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la  dernlAre  page  qui  comporte  une  telle 
emprelnte. 
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de  i'angle  supArieur  gauche,  de  gauche  A  drolte. 
et  de  haut  an  Ims,  en  prenant  le  nombre 
d'Images  nAcessalre.  Les  diagrammes  suivants 
illustrent  le  mAthode. 
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'he  utility  of  geographical  works  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  it 
serns  unnecessary  to  endeavour,  by  any  lengthened  statements,  to 
►onciliate  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  on  their 
iierits.     There  are  few  so  incurious  as  not  to  wish  to  learn  some- 
ihing  of  the  state  of  foreign  countries,  especially  of  those  with  which 
[heir  own  nation  is  connected,  or  which  have  been  celebrated  in 
listory.     The  desire  to  gratify  this  laudable  curiosity  has,  in   all 
'cs,  prompted  individuals  to  visit  foreign  countries ;  and  has  made 
le  works  of  voyagers  and  travellers  be  eagerly  sought  after.     But 
le  situation  of  most  people  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  leaving 
leir  native  country;  while  few  of  those  who  do  travel  can  survey 
lore  than  a  small  part  of  the  earth's  surface.     Neither  is  it  possible 
lequately  to  supply  tliis  want  of  personal  knowledge  by  resorting 
the  relations  of  travellers.      These  are  frequently  contradictory 
id  inconclusive  ;  the  statements  in  them  are  usually,  also,  limited 
tiieir  application,  and  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on ;   and, 
jiough  it  were  otherwise,  the  command  of  many  hundred  volumes, 
id  the  free  disposal  of  on^'s  time,  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
individual  to  acquire,  by  tltf ir.  means,  even  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ice  with  the  different  regr&ris  of  the  earth.     Hence  tiie  utility  of 
iographicai  works,  coni^pileU  with  dne  care  and  knowledge :  they 
ibody  the  information ''>pca(tered  in  the  accounts  of  travellers,  in 
>pographical  works,  and  iu.  ofBcitvl. returns  and  other  public  and 
rivate  documents ;  sift  and  distribute  it  under  its  proper  heads  ;  and 
it  before  the  reader  in  a  condensed  form,  disencumbered  from 
(prfluous  or  irrelevant  matter. 
•%  Systematical  works,  or  those  in   which  the   various  details  with 
liipoct  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  state  of  a  country  or 
nkti-ict  are  arranged  in  their  natural  order,  in  a  consecutive  nar- 
itive,  are  probably  the  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  student  and 
lientific  reader.     But  Dictionaries  are  decidedly  more  convenient, 
id  better  fitted  for  public  use.   When  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
ley  are  easy  of  consult! tioii ;  and,  if  properly  compiled,  the  articles 
them    are    not    connected    or  mixed   up  with   others,  but   are 
[eparately  eoniplete,  supplying  the  inquirer  with  independent,  and, 
It  file  same  time,  precise  and  well  authenticated  information.     Such 
rorks  seem,  from  the  extreme  diversity  and  interest  of  the  subjects 
reated  of,  peculiarly  fitted  to  "  excite  curiosity  by  their  variety,  to 
Ineourage  (liiigence  by  tlieir  facility,  and  to  reward  application  by 
lu'ir  usefulness."     We  need  not,   therefore,  wonder  that  they  have 
[enerally,  even  when  their  execution  has  been  very  indifferent,  en- 
joyed a  large  share  of  p<»pularity. 
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But  how  interesting  and  important  soever  the  matter,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  value  of  a  Geographical  Dictionary  must  depend  principally 
on  its  authenticity  and  trustworthiness.  And  we  believe  it  will  be 
pretty  generally  admitted,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
publications  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  this  country  have  not 
been  of  a  kind  to  inspire  confidence.  Most  of  them,  perhaps  we 
might  say  all,  have  been  very  carelessly  conipiled,  and  evince  little 
discernment  or  sound  criticism ;  and  what  is  worse,  their  authors 
have  seldom  referred  to  the  sources  whence  their  statements  Jiave  been 
derived ;  so  that  the  reader  has  nothing  better  to  trust  to  than  the 
authority  of,  perhaps,  an  anonymous  compiler,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  readily  verifying  his  facts,  or  of 
referring  to  the  original  authorities  for  further  information.  These 
works  are  mostly  also  either  on  too  contracted  or  too  extensive  a 
plan ;  so  that  while,  in  the  one  case,  the  reader  is  frequently  not 
supplied  with  important  information,  in  the  other,  the  book  is  at 
once  too  bulky,  costly,  and  inconvenient.  Another  defect  by  which 
most  Geographical  Dictionaries  published  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  characterised,  is  the  disproportioned  size  of  the  parts,  or 
the  preponderance  given  to  minor  articles  and  uninteresting  topics, 
while  those  having  reference  to  great  countries,  or  important  places 
or  subjects,  have  often  been  reduced  in  a  more  than  corresponding 
degree.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  hinder  the  descriptions  of  towns 
in  geographical  works  from  extending  beyond  their  due  proportion  ; 
but  still  they  may  be  confined  within  reasonable  limits,  and  without 
displaying  the  glaring  anomaly  of  an  account  of  a  capital  city,  for 
example,  occupying  a  f^reatcr  space  than  that  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

The  researches  connected  with  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  having 
led  the  author  of  this  work  to  refer  to  a  good  many  Geographical  Dic- 
tionaries, he  became  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  defects  ; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to  produce  one 
that  should  be  more  generally  accurate  and  useful.  At  first,  we  were 
inclined  to  think  that  we  might  probably  be  able  to  construct  our 
work  on  the  basis  of  the  Kdinburgh  Gazetteer,  the  jjroperty  of  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.:  but  on  a  closer  examination  of  tlu;  latter,  we  found 
its  plan  and  execution  so  very  defective,  that  we  considered  it  expeilient 
to  lay  it  wholly  aside,  and  to  endeavour  to  produce  an  entirely  new 
work.  The  iniprov(>d  state  of  geographical  knowIe<lge,  and  the 
increaoing  relations  of  this  country  with  others,  ncpiired,  indeed,  tliat 
aCieogfiiphieal  Dictionary,  aspiring  to  the  character  of  al)ook  of  refer- 
ence, should  be  principally  ilrawn  up  from  original  sources,  and  with 
as  niiieh  care  and  diseriniination  as  possil)le. 

It  is  neeessiiry,  however,  to  olxervr,  that  we  have  not  atte!n|ited  to 
supply  the  reader  with  a  complete  Geograplii.NiI,  Statislieal,  and  His- 
torical Dictionary.     We  have  proceeded  on  a  principle  of  selection  ; 
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and,  instead  of  noticing  unimportant  places  and  objects,  have  endea- 
voured to  notice  those  only  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
interest  the  reader.     A  work  of  this  class  on  any  other  plan  would 
necessarily   extend   to   many  volumes,   and  would   embrace   multi- 
tudinous details  of  no  general  importance.     In  illustration  of  what 
has  now  been  stated,  we  may  mention  that  the  Grand  Dictionnaire 
Geographique,  Historique,  et  Critique,  by  Bruzen  de  la  Martiniere, 
which  aims  at  considerable  completeness,  occupies  no  fewer  than  6 
huge  folio  volumes*  ;  and,  gigantic  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  far  sur- 
passed by  the  German  edition  of  tiie  same  work,  which  extends  to 
13  similar  volumes  !     Though  on  a  compressed  and  far  more  judi- 
cious plan,  i\\e  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Universel,  Paris,  1823-1833, 
occupies  10  thick  octavo  volumes.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  works  of 
tliis  size  are  quite  unsuitable  to  the  great  majority  of  readers ;  and  it . 
has  been  our  object,  by  excluding  articles  and  statements  of  little 
interest,  to  keep  our  work  within  reasonable  limits,  and  to  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficient  space  for  treating  the  more  important  articles 
'  at  adequate  length.     It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
being  a  work  intended  for  tiie  especial  use  of  Englishmen,  we  have 
dwelt  at  greatest  length  on  the  articles  and  details,  we  presumed 
most  likely  to  interest  tiiem.     Hence  we  have  appropriated  a  much 
larger  space  to  the  description  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  and  of  our 
colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,   than  they  may  appear,  on 
other  grounds,  properly  entitled  to.     On  the  same  principle,  we  have 
lengthened  the  accounts  of  those  countries  and  places  with  which  our 
countrymen  have  the  greatest  intercourse,  or  which  have  acquired 
celebrity  by  the  historical  associations  connected  with  them,  and  have 
proportionally  shortened  the  others. 

Still  it  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that,  however  condensed,  nothing 
like  a  really  useful  Geographical  Dictionary  can  be  conq>ressed  within 
the  compass  of  two  octavo  volumes.  And  such,  no  doubt,  would  be 
the  case  were  these  volumes  of  tiie  ordinary  dimensions.  But  so  far 
from  tills  being  the  case,  tlie  quantity  of  letter-press  contained  in 
them  is  fully  eipinl  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  contained 
in  tlu!  last  ('(litioii  of  Pinhvrtini's  Geography,  in  two  large  volumes 
([uarto  t  The  type,  though  leinarkably  ehiir  and  distinct,  might, 
pcriiaps,  have  \wx\\  justly  objected  to  as  too  small,  hud  the  Mork 
been  of  a  eonsei'utive  description;  but,  as  it  principally  consists  of 
rather  short  artieics  the  size  of  the  type  is  of  less  conse(|uence  ;  and 
any  ineonvenieiioc  resulting  from  its  smallness  is  more  than  counter- 
viiiletl  by  the  advantage  of  having  a  great  deal  brought  into  a  volume. 

Wiflioiit  neglecting  i\u'  phi/siral  geography  of  the  diH'erent  coun- 
tries and  places,  \vc  liave  direetetl  our  principal  attention  to  what  has 
l)een  called  their /W///fv// geography, —  that  is,  their  in<lustry,  insti- 
tutions, and   the  condition   of  their  inhabitants.     Neither  have  wu 

*    'Hiv  lirst  i'dition  (li'lliis  work  wnw  in  10  veils,  foliu. 
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attempted  to  confine  ourselves  within  what  might,  perhaps,  be  called 
the  limits  of  a  strictly  geographical  and  statistical  work.  Wherever 
the  occasion  seemed  to  justify  it,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  commend 
and  censure,  as  well  as  to  describe ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  institutions  and  habits  on  national  welfare. 
The  historical  notices  are  necessarily  brief,  and,  unless  in  the  more 
important  articles,  are  mostly  restricted  to  an  enumeration  of  leading 
events. 

Our  object  being  to  supply  a  work  of  easy  reference  to  the  public 
at  large,  we  have,  in  general,  given  our  notices  of  countries  and  places 
under  the  names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  in  England. 
This  plan  does  not  involve  any  want  of  scientific  precision  ;  though 
if  it  did,  the  defect  would  be  much  more  than  compensated  by  its  being 
-  better  adapted  for  public  use.  There  are  not  very  many  readers  who 
would  think  of  looking  for  Leghorn  under  Livornn,  or  for  Munich 
under  Miincheii;  and  among  the  many  tliousands  who  might  wish  to 
acquire  some  information  respecting  tiie  present  state  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  as  many  dozens  who  would  seek  for  it 
under  tlie  head  Bahr-cl-Lunt,  the  Arabic  name  for  that  famous  sea. 

It  did  not  enter  into  our  plan  systematically  to  notice  countries  or 
places  as  they  existed  in  anti(juity.  But,  wherever  it  was  supposed 
that  such  notices  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  we 
liave  not  hesitated  to  introduce  them.  Our  object,  in  fact,  was  not 
so  much  to  compile  a  dictionary  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and 
that  should  be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  its  parts,  as  to  produce  one 
that  might  be  relied  on,  that  should  omit  few  articles  of  importance, 
and  that  ordinary  readers  should  find  generally  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. 

None  can  be  more  fully  satisfied  than  we  arc  of  the  extreme  di(fi- 
culty  of  accom|)lisiiiiig  even  tiiis  much.  In  a  work  embracing  so 
great  a  variety  of  stattinents,  many  of  tliem  relating  to  matters  in 
rt'gard  to  which  it  is  fref|uently  all  but  impossible  to  aecpiire  correct 
information,  perfect  accuracy  need  not  be  looked  for.  liut  we  can 
honestly  say  that  \v«'  liavti  spared  no  pains  to  make  our  work  worthy 
of  the  reader's  confidence;  and  would  fain  hope  that  its  errors  are 
not  such  as  sensibly  to  detract  from  its  utility. 

The  Ma])s  which  aeeonipany  the  work  have  been  carefully  coiu- 
))iled  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  an'  entitle<l  to  rank 
with  the  first  (»f  that  class  of  publications.  Those  of  Asia,  of  the 
Inland  Navigation,  Hallways,  <!ve.  of  (Jrcat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  British  Possessions  in  Nortii  America,  will  be  found  to  be 
I)artieularly  valuable. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the 
distances  betwe<ii  one  place  and  another  ai(  always,  unless  where  the 
contrary  is  stated,  ifircrt.  They  have  mostly  been  measured  (ui  the 
best  mn])s,  or  deduced  from  other  good  authorities. 
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A  A. 

A.  A,  the  name  of  tome  small  rivpri  in  France,  Hwitier- 
lanii,  the  NetherUndi,  Hnnovcr,  Saxony,  &c.  The  wide 
diffViilon  of  the  name  seems  to  prove,  as  has  been  Jiidl- 
'■ioiiHly  remarked,  that  It  has  snme  general  ^Igniflcation 
apiillcable  to  all  the  rivers  to  which  it  belongs.  Proba- 
bly it  may  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  Ack  or  Ac,  water. 
There  are,  indeed,  two  small  German  rivers,  one  of 
which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  the  other  into 
the  Iller,  that  are  called  Aach. 

A  ALBORG,  an  old  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  diocese  and 
bailiwick,  and  the  principal  town  in  Jutland,  situated 
about  17  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  channel  of 
the  Lymflord,  or  great  Internal  gulf,  entering  from  the 
Catteg.1t,  near  where  it  liegins  to  .expand  into  an  extrnsive 
lake.  Lat.  57°  V  .T2"  N.,  long.  U"  «)'  41"  E.  Pop.  7,050. 
It  is  intersected  by  two  small  rivers,  and  surrounded 
by  ditches ;  it  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  hiis  a  gymiinsium 
or  college,  an  episcopal  library  witli  i  1 .0(10  vols.,  a  school 
of  navigation,  and  an  hospital  ami  two  workhouses.  Kx- 
cluiivc  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  it  has  manufactures 
of  so.ip,  flsh-oil,  fire-arms,  rellncd  sugar,  leatlicr,  silk, 
&c.,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  and  trade: 
principal  exports  com,  flour,  fish,  butter,  spirits,  &c. 
Formerly  it  was  accessible  to  large  vessels ;  but  owing 
to  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  channel  of  tlie  I.ymliord,  it 
is  now  accessible  only  to  tiio  smaller  class  of  merchant- 
men, or  those  not  drawing  more  than  Uor  lOI'eet  water 

(Catteau,  Tableau  dea  Ktalt  Danuit,  tom.  i.  p.  88.)  Aul- 
borg  means  P.eitown  ;  a  name  derived  from  the  immense 
number  of  eels  that  are  found  In  the  waters  in  its  vicinity. 

AALKN,  a  town  of  Wirtomberg,  circ.  Jaxt,  cap.  balll- 
wick,  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  on  the  Kocher,  42  m. 
K.  .Stiitgnrd.  'Pop.  '2,4(K).  It  is  surrountlcil  by  walls 
flanked  with  high  towers  :  has  maniil'actures  of  wool  and 
cotton,  and  breweries.  There  are  extensive  forests  in  the 
environs,  and  iron  mines. 

AALNMKK,  a  village  of  Iloll.ind,  E.  side  of  the  sea  of 
Haarlem.  10  miles  S.VV.  Amsterdam.    Pop.  1,8(10. 

AAL TKN,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  Guelderland, 
7|  miles  .S.S.W.  Groenlo.    Pop.  .^SW. 

AAK,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  the  most  considerable  in 
that  country  after  the  llliono  and  Khine,  Its  principal 
aources  are  In  the  glaciers  of  the  Schreikhnrn  and  (irim- 
•ei  mountains  in  Heme,  near  the  source  of  the  Klionc. 
Having  united  its  diflV'rent  arms  near  Meyringen,  it  flows 
thence  tlirough  the  lakes  of  Uriena  and  Thim.  Kscap- 
ing  from  the  latter,  It  takes  a  northerly  direction  till  It 
reaches  Heme;  it  then  turns  \V,  ti'f  having  received  Its 
tributary,  the  .Sajine  ;  It  flows  N.  V,.  by  Arl)erg,  .Soleure, 
Aarjiu,  Ike.,  till  it  unites  with  the  Ithlne,  opposite  In 
Wahlsiiut.  lis  most  important  triliularies  are,  on  the 
right,  the  Knime,  Keuss,  and  l.immnt ;  and  on  tlin  left, 
tiie  .Saani>,  alreaily  noticed,  and  the  'J'hiele.  Us  course  is 
about  17(1  m.  It  liecimics  navigable  cm  emerKliig  from 
lake  Thun.  In  the  upper  part  nf  Its  course  it  dashes 
along  with  great  fury,  and  Is  precipitated  over  several 
wuterfalis.  This  also  is  tlie  name  of  two  small  rivers 
In  Waldeck.  — (('(ijc's  Swilxirliinil,  Letters  W,  30.  *c.) 

AAKAll,  or  AUAII,  a  town  of  Switterland,  cap.cant. 
Aargau.  on  the  Aar,  1,140  feet  alHive  the  level  of  the  sea, 
i»  m.  H.  K.  Ilasle,  lat.  47"  ZV  W  N.,  long,  (i"  a*  M>"  K. 
Pop.  8,100.  It  is  well  liuilt,  has  a  gymnasium,  a  schiMil 
of  art,  a  trminarium  or  normal  school  for  tliu  instruc- 
tion of  teachers.  »  public  or  enntonal  library,  a  society 
of  national  instruetiiio.  Ac,  with  mainirai  tures  ol  silk 
•nd  cuttun,  a  cannon  fnundery,  and  bliacb-lleUti.    The 


AARONSBURGH. 

peace,  which  terminated  the  civil  war  of  1712,  wm  con- 
cluded here. 

AARGAU,  or  ARGOVIA,  one  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons,  separated  by  the  Rhine  from  Baden,  having  the 
canton  of  Zurich  on  the  E.,  that  of  Lucern  on  the  S., 
and  .Soleure  and  Basil  on  the  W.  Area  603  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1836):  I82,75»,  having  increased  from  144,093  in  1803. 
The  mountains  In  this  canton  do  not  attain  to  any  verjr 
great  height,  and  It  possesses  a  very  considctable  extent 
of  fertile  land.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Aar,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name,  and  by  its  important  tributaries  the  Reust 
and  Limmat.  The  country  ii  well  cultivated,  and  the 
produce  of  wheat  and  other  grain  exceeds  the  consump- 
tion :  there  are  numerous  vineyards,  but  the  wine  ii 
Inferior ;  with  abundance  of  garden  and  orchard  fruit. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  not  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive, but  they  are  advantageously  fattened  in  the 
meadows,  which  are  both  extensive  andexcellent.  Manu- 
factures have  made  great  progress.  The  principal  is  that 
of  cotton,  next  to  it  is  silk,  and  then  follow  linen,  straw- 
platting,  &c.  Cottons  arc  not  woven  by  power-looms, 
but  mostly  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  or  small 
laliouring  formers,  as  has  been  the  case  with  linen  in 
Ireland.  Rut  though  this  sort  of  double  emplovment  has 
hitherto  afforded  a  considerable  degree  of  security  against 
the  injurious  influence  of  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
rapid  progress  of  mechanical  Improvements  in  other 
countries  will  force  its  abandonment,  and  that  the  Swlsi 
will  have  to  employ  machinery  in  the  weaving  as  well 
as  in  the  spinning  of  cotton,  or  be  compelled  to  abandon 
the  former  department.  This  canton  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  attention  it  has  paid  to  education. 
Every  district  of  I '20  children  must  have  at  least  one 
primary  and  one  superior  school.  In  every  c\rc\e.(Betirk), 
the  population  being  from  lA.OOO  to  2(i.0(X),  there  are  from 
n  to  G  secondary  schools.  There  is  also  in  the  capital  a 
gymnasium,  a  school  nf  arts,  and  a  normal  school  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers.  The  expense  of  the  schooli 
is  defrayed  partly  by  the  communes  and  partly  by  the 
state  funds.  In  the  gymnasium  and  school  of  arts  the 
state  provides  for  the  payment  of  14  professors  and  their 
assistants.  About  :i-5ths  of  the  population  are  Catholici 
and  S-.'itlis  Protestants.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to 
about  4A,0()0/.  a-year  ;  but  as  nearly  the  half  is  derived 
from  state  property,  interest,  Ac,  It  is  immediately  seen 
that  taxation  is  very  light.  The  oantnnal  contingent  to 
the  diet  is  fixed  at  2,410  men,  and  62,212  Swiss  tV.  For 
a»  account  of  the  government,  see  art.  Switeirlanu. 
Principal  towns  Aarau,  I.aufenberg,  lladen,  ZolBngen, 
&c.  —  ( //uicrififr  un  /Ac  Commerce  uT  Sviilxerland,  P.  80.) 

A  A II II  (J  IKS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  diocese 
and  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Jut- 
land, lat.  fifP  W  S,V'  N.,  long.  lOO  14'  E.  Pop.  6,765.  It 
is  pretty  well  built,  has  a  large  cathedral  founded  in  liiOl, 
a  iyceum,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  a  valuable  diocesan 
library.  Its  commerce  and  industry  have  increased  con- 
sideraliiy  of  late  years.  The  exports  cimsist  principalijr 
of  agricultural  produce ;  with  spirits  and  beer,  the  pro- 
duce (if  Its  distllieries  and  breweries  ;  and  cloth  and 
gloves.  Considerable  sums  have  recently  betn  expended 
on  the  Improvement  oi  its  port,  which  has  been  rendered 
one  of  tin'  iH'st  in  Jutlanil.  Packets  sail  regularly  l>e- 
tween  It  and  t'allunillierg,  on  the  we:it  roast  of  Zealand. 

AAilON.siU  lllill.  a  small  town  of  tlie  I'nitcdStuteft 
Centre  Co.,  I'cnnsyltaiila, 


3giypnici,  0.  wnicii  uniiiriunniuiy  no  oxpianatlun  hn> 
bcnii  Klvon.  —  (Malic  lirun,  Uiilb.  cil.  1H37,  p.  MOti. ; 
•liH,  I  (luage  en  Sibetic,  cap.  (iS,  fit,  &c.) 
BANCAi,  cap.  pruv.  o(  laiuc  uamu  In  Peru,  60 


fi  AASZY. 

AASZY,  the  Orontet  of  Greek  geographera,  which  lee. 

AATYL.  A  town  or  villago  or  Syria, In  the  Hoouran 
or  Great  Plain,  extending  S.  from  Uamnirus  and  K. 
flrom  the  mountidni  beyond  Jordan,  lat.  32°  ly  N.,  long. 
36°  33'  E.  The  Inhabitant!  caniitt  of  Drusci  (tee  Li- 
banu$  and  Syria),  of  the  numbur  probably  of  200  or 
300.  Though  now  inslgn'.llcant,  tliu  remaini  of  ancient 
grandeur  in  iti  vicinity  provo  that  Aatyl  wai  once  a 
place  of  importance.  These  roinaiiii  occupy  n  circuit  of 
«  mile.  Olid  In  many  instance's  are  Inhabited  by  the 
present  population.  W.  iif  the  town  a  perfect  arch  of 
very  fine  workmanship,  with  broken  pillars  and  friezes, 
marks  the  site  of  a  small  but  elegant  temple.  On  the  8. 
another  temple,  almost  entire,  with  a  portico  of  four 
columns  and  an  entranci!!  beautifully  and  elaboratcljr 
carved,  has  been  convc^rted  Into  a  private  residence. 

Aatyl  is  Mm.  (direct  distance)  S.  S.  K.  Damascus,  and 
4S  m.  K-  I^ake  of  Tubaria,  the  (icncsarcth  of  thu  lliblu. 
—  ( Robituon's  Travel*  in  J'akatine  atut  Sf/ria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  155,  I."))!.) 

ABAUKII,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Pars.  116  m.  N. 
SIdrai.  Pop.  5,(MH),  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  In  a 
■tate  of  decay ;  and  is  defended  by  a  large  square  fort,  now 
contalnini;  the  whole  population.  It  has  sull'ered  severely 
from  the  treqiicnt  contests  for  the  Persian  throne  during 
the  IHth  century ;  but  It  Is  still  environed  by  gardens, 
and  sends  fruit  to  Slilraz. 

ABAKAN,  a  river  of  Mberla.an  affluent  of  the  Jcnlsei, 
which  it  joins,  16  miles  S.  Almkansk. 

ABAK.\NSK,  a  town  of  Siberia,  gov.  Jonisselsk,  on 
the  Abakan  near  the  Jcnissei.  The  climate  is  mild ; 
but  It  is  notwithstanding  a  poor  miserable  place,  and 
would  be  wholly  unworthy  uotlcu  were  it  nut  that  on 
mount  Isik,  and  other  places  in  its  environs,  arc  found 
fome  of  thu  most  remarkable  of  those  singular  remains 
of  former  civilisation  that  are  met  with  in  many  places 
of  Southern  Siberia.  They  consist  principally  of  tumuli 
or  tombs,  which  frequently  contain  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
and  other  ornaments  and  utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  with  iron  stirrups,  &c.  Near  Abakansk  are 
statues  of  men  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  0.' which  unfortunately  no  explanation  has 
yet  be  .....     ..  — 

Umeli 

AB 
miles  N.  W.  Cutco. 

ABANO  or  ALBANO,  a  village  of  Austrian  luly,  prov. 
Padua,  10  m.  S.  W.  Padua.  Pup.  a,U(K).  This  village 
derives  its  entire  celel)rlty  from  Its  hot  springs  and  muds. 
It  i)  iltuated  near  the  Kuganran  hills.  In  a  jilace  marked 
with  tome  low  eminences,  whence  issue  copious  springs 
of  water  capable  at  their  source  of  boiling  an  egg  quite 
hard  The  waters  are  partly  employed  to  prepare  and 
■often  mud,  partly  to  supply  the  baths,  and  partly  go  to 
waste,  or  turn  a  mill  which  revolves  amid  volumes  of 
■moke.  They  are  supposed  to  bo  elUcncious  in  cases  of 
palsv,  rheumatism,  and  a  variety  of  compl.iints.  The 
mud  is  applied  hot  to  the  aifucteJ  part,  somewhat  aft(T 
the  manner  of  taking  a  stucco  cast ;  and  the  baths  are  re- 
garded principally  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  "  dirty  "  appli- 
cation. The  season  is  In  the  heat  of  sunnncr ;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Iluse,  the  accummudatluns  for  company 
are  very  deficient. 

These  baths  were  well  known  tp,  and  much  used  by. 
the  Komans.  They  were  called  I'litavinar  Ai/iuv,  the 
principal  source  belnh  distlngulsheil  by  the  name  of 
Aponut  fon$,  whence  their  mmbiru  name  hu*  evidently 
b«e>i  derived. 

Aponut  Uinli  ulil  niniirnailt. 

/.unin,  Til.  I.  191. 

There  is  a  very  full  arcnimt  of  these  baths  in  Kimc'i 
Lellers  on  Northern  Ilaty,  I.  pp.  5U— 70. ;  see  also  t'ra> 
tner'i  Ancient  Italy,  1.  ii.  U;i. 

ABAZIA,  a  country  in  the  region  of  Caucasus,  In  the 
Russian  gov.  of  that  name,  wlilch  see. 

ABB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  In  the  Dsjebel.nr  mountain 
land  of  Yemen,  lat.  la"  6s'  N.,  long.  41'^  I.V  K.,  'J5  m. 
H.  Sanaa,  73  m.  N.  K.  Mocha,  and  1114  in.  N.  \V.  Aden. 
Number  of  houses  said  to  bet  about  HIHJ,  which  at  an 
average  of  C  individuals  to  each  gives  a  pop.  of  nearly 
6,000.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  n  mouiiLiln  ;  is  sur- 
roimdcd  by  a  strcnignnd  well-built  wall ;  and  overlooks  a 
well-watered  (for  Arabia)and  extremely  fertile  eountry. 
Houses  (as  usual  In  the  mountiiii  towns  of  Yemen)  of 
■tone  )  streets  well  paved,  whicli,  in  this  country,  is  very 
uncommon.  An  aiiueduct  conveys  water  from  a  moun- 
tain at  a  little  distance  on  the  N.  to  a  large  reservoir  In 
front  of  the  principal  moique,  —  (.ViVAu/ir,  bet.  de  CAr. 
par.  11.  n.'illH.) 

AnBKVII.LR,  a  thriving,  imiristrious  town,  in  the 
N.W.  of  Prance,  dep.  Stniiine,  cap.  arrund  on  tlie  iiavl- 
"able  river  of  that  name,  W  in    N.W.  Amiens,  lat.  60J 

4"  N.,  hmg.  I'J  6!l'  r.H"  H.  P,ip.  I3,s|i.  U  |,  neat 
and  well  built  i  Is  regularly  forllllcd  on  llie  pysti'm  of 
Vauban  j  and  hiu,  exrliiHive  of  the  old  (Inthic  rliureh  nf 
Nt.  Vulfraii,  i^'veral  public  buildiiigi  wurtliy  uf   notice 


?J 


ABERDEEN. 

and  a  public  library.  A  fine  cloth  manufactory  wai  ei- 
tablished  here  in  1669,  by  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of 
Van  Koliais,  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert ;  and  AbbevUla 
has  since  continued  to  be  dUtinguished  as  one  of  the  moit 
Industrious  towns  in  France.  Besides  black  cloths  of  the 
best  quality,  with  serges,  barracans,  &e.,  there  are  pro- 
duced calicoes  and  stockings,  sackings,  packthread,  cor- 
dage, jewellery.  Sec.  It  has  also  establishments  for  the 
spinning  of  wool,  print  works  and  bleaching  works,  tan- 
neries, soap  works,  a  glass  work,  a  paper  manufactory, 
&c.  vhe  tide  rises  in  the  Somme  about  7  feet,  and 
vessels  of  from  100  to  l.OO  tons  come  up  to  town.  Being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fruitful  country,  and  commu- 
nicating by  canals  and  roads  with  all  the  surrounding 
districts,  Abbeville  hasaconslderablccommerce. — (Huf[o, 
France  Piltoresque,  Dip.  Somme. ) 
ABHIATLGRASSO,  a  town  of  Venetian  Lombardy, 

Srov.  Pavia,  on  the  canal  of  Bereguardo,  14  m.  W.S.  W. 
liian.  Pop.  4,G(I0.  It  is  fortified ;  and  its  position  has 
made  it  be  always  regarded  of  considerable  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view. 

AllB'S  HKAU  (ST.),a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Scotland,  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  lat.  &.•)"  iM'  60"  N.,  long.  V^  8'  20"  W. 

\BELA,  ABIL,  or  ABILA,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the 
Ilaouran,  on  the  Sheriat-el- Mandhour  (anc.  Hieromax), 
one  of  the  largest  alHuents  of  the  Jordan,  lat  34"^  47'  N., 
long.  36°  K.  It  is  now  In  a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  state, 
having  probablynot  more  than  from  100  to  ISOiniiabitants; 
but  formerly  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
being  the  capital  of  and  giving  its  name  to  one  nl'  the 
six  departments  (Abilene)  into  which  the  Homans  divided 
the  country  E.  of  Jordan.  Some  broken  pillars  and 
overthrown  columns  evince  its  ancient  grandeur ;  but 
none  of  its  old  buildings  remainentirc,  and  it  Is  preserval 
from  desertion  only  by  its  vicinity  to  the  water,  which 
renders  it  a  desirable  residence  for  the  few  Aral)  families 

by  whom  it  is  still  occupied (hubimon,  Travels  in 

faletline  find  Syria,  ii.  122.  214.) 

ABBNOJ.V,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha,  20  m. 
S.W.  Ciudod  Real. 

ABEK,  a  sea-port  and  village  of  Wales,  Caernarvon, 
where  tlicre  Is  a  ferry  to  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  0  m. 
Coiiwav.    Pop.  dill. 

ABEItBU0T110CK,cr  ARBROATH,  a  sea-port  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co,  Angus  or  Forfar, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Brothock  water,  lat.  56°  34'  N.,lnng. 
2°3.V  W.  Pop.  of  borough  and  parish  in  1N3I,  l3.7U.'i. 
Number  nf  ItiL  houses  in  borough  184 1  Pari,  constituency 
in  1837,  446.  Arbroath  unites  with  Brechin,  Bervie,  and 
Montrose,  in  returning  a  m.  to  H.  of  C.  It  has  a  parish 
church  and  two  chapels  of  case,  with  ciiurches  for  Eiiis- 
copalians,  Kcceders,  Methodists,  and  Independents.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  the  town-house,  the  trades- 
hall,  the  public  schools,  and  the  slgn.-il  tower,  whicli  com- 
municates with  the  Bell-Itock  ligh'liouHO,  distant  about 
12  miles.  The  harbour  Is  secure,  though  small,  and  of 
difheult  entrance.  The  town,  which  is  rapidly  increasing, 
owes  all  its  prosperity  to  the  flax  manufacture;  nearly 
half  the  population  being  employed  in  the  spinning, 
dressing,  weaving,  and  bleacliliig  of  coarse  linen  goods. 
Some  of  the  mills  are  driven  by  the  little  rivulet  that  in- 
tersects the  town ;  but  steam  mills  are  numerous,  both 
In  the  town  and  tiie  vicinity.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ablM-y,  founded  in  honour  of  Thomas  ik  Becket,  in  1178, 
by  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  who,  on  his  death 
in  1214  was  interred  within  Its  precincts.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  I. WO. 

Alll'.RCONWAY,  or  CONWAY.   See  Conway, 

AIU'.UDKKN,  u  maritime  CO,  Scotland,  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  tin;  (ierman  Ocean,  S.  by  tlic  cos.  of  Perth, 
Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  and  W.  by  Banff,  Elgin,  ami 
Inverness,  Extreme  length  8(i  m,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  42 
from  E.  to  \V.  Area  1,260,8110  acres.  In  the  soiith- 
weHtern  division,  called  the  district  of  Mar,  aie  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  .Scotland.  Bi'n  Miicdhu  rises  to 
the  height  of  4,327  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being 
only  4;i  feet  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  ;  and  several  of  the 
other  mountains  are  but  little  inferior  in  altitude.  About 
a  filth  part  of  the  surface  consists  of  high  mountainous 
tracts ;  and  tliese,  with  bills,  extensive  moors,  mosses, 
and  waste  lands,  occupy  nearly  two  thirds  uf  tlie  entire 
country.  The  i\rable  land  lies  principally  iu  tlie  eastern 
parts.  Principal  rivers  Dee  and  l)on ;  and  hesidea 
thes')  are  tl'o  Deveron.  Bogie,  Ythan,  Urie,  V'gle,  *e. 
Limestone  aboiin-'<  in  various  places  -,  *<<ere  arc  quarriei 
of  excellent  »<a  .  .  id  millstones  ar  found  of  good 
ouality,  Vk  M  M'titles  of  granitK  are  shipped  at  Aber- 
deen, particularly  lor  Londim,  wliere  It  Is  used  in  paving 
tlie  streets.  The  mountains  of  llraemar  contain  num- 
bers of  coloured  crystals,  or  cairngnrms ;  and  some  real 
I  topazes  have  iieen  met  with.  The  winters,  owing  to  the 
'  great  extent  of  kim  coast,  are  mild  ;  hut  the  summers aro 
I  usually  short  and  cold.  Agriculture  is  prosecuted  with 
I  much  more  spirit  and  success  tlian  ini|;ht  have  been  sup- 
posed. Oats  Is  tlie  principal  crop,  about  160,1X10  acre* 
being  supposed  tu  bo  sown  wltli  that  grain ;  barley  li  also 
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raised ;  and  some,  though  only  a  little,  wheat.  The 
culture  of  turnips  and  potatoes  is  extensively  carried  on. 
Several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen 
have  been  trenched.  The  practice  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  that  district,  and  large  additions  are  being  con- 
stantly made  to  the  arable  land.  Farm  houses  and  offices 
are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  comfortable  and  commo- 
dious. A  greater  number  of  cattle  are  bred  in  this  than 
in  any  other  Scotch  county:  the  native  breed  is  pre- 
ferred. They  have  increased  much  in  size  during  the 
last  thirty  years ;  and  are  said,  indeed,  to  have  Mubled 
in  weight  since  the  Introduction  of  turnips  I  They  are 
commonly  black,  but  there  are  many  red  or  brindled. 
Sheep  comparatively  few,  and  of  a  mixed  breed.  There 
are  some  large  estates ,  but  property  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  good  deal  subdivided.  Rreat  diversity  in  the  size  of 
farms.  It  is  usual  for  mechanics  to  occupy  an  acre  or  two. 
The  woods,  which  are  very  extensive,  luTord  shelter  to 
the  red  deer.  Average  rent  of  land  4s.  an  acre.  The 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  are  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  principally  at  Aberdeen.  There 
are  considerable  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers, 
particularly  in  the  Dee.  Principal  towns  Aberdeen, 
Peterhead,  and  Fraserburgh.  Parishes  HH.  Pop.  In 
1831,  Wfiyj;  inhab.  houses  in  do.  29,502.  Deturns 
one  member  to  the  H.  of  Commons.  Pari,  constituency 
in  1837,  3,0<i6.  Valued  rental  2a'>,CC5/.  Scotch.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  1815, 325,218/.  sterling. 

ABERDEEN,  the  capital  of  the  above  co., 
an  ancient,  distinguished,  and  flourishing  royal 
borough,  situated  mostly  on  rising  ground  on 
tlie  N.  bank  of  the  Dec,  near  its  mouth;  lat.  (of 
Marischal  College  Observatory)  57°  8'  58"  N., 
long.  2°  5'41"  W.  Top.  in  1821,  44,796;  in 
1831,  58,019.  It  acquired  trade  and  importance 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  made  a  conspicuoui: 
appearance  in  many  of  the  stormy  scenes  of 
Scottish  history.  '1  he  earliest  preserved  charter 
is  one  granted  by  king  William  the  Lion,  about 
1179;  and  the  journals  of  the  magistrates  and 
town  council  have  been  preserved  very  nearly 
entire  since  1 .198.  King  Uobert  Uruce  bestowed 
much  property  upon  it :  in  the  civil  wars,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  it  made  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  suffered  greatly.  It  remained  in  a 
nearly  stationary  state  for  about  two  ceirturies 
previously  to  1750,  when  it  began  to  increase. 
It  has  since  been  signally  improved,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  by  the  extension  of  its 
manufactures  and  trade,  and  the  formation  of 
many  new  streets,  which  have  superseded  many  of 
its  old  narrow  and  winding  tlioroughfares.  From 
the  S.  Aberdeen  is  approached  by  two  bridges 
across  the  Dee  ;  one  of  7  arches  of  stone,  first 
erected  1520-6,  and  rebuilt  1719-23;  the  other  a 
suspension  bridge  of  iron,  opened  in  1830.  The 
roads  from  these  bridges  coiuluct  to  Union  Street, 
which  with  L'nioii  Place,  and  Castle  Street,  in  the 
same  straight  line,  fonnagrand  entrance  of  about 
a  mile  in  length,  the  houses  all  of  white  granite, 
finely  dressed  ;  in  one  part  this  street  crosses  a 
deep  and  partly  wooded  ravine  by  a  bridge  of 
granite  of  one  arch  of  130  feet  span,  opened  in 
1804.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  assembly  rooms,  the  town-house, 
court-house  and  new  jail;  theK.  and  W. churches 
of  St.  Nicholas;  the  N.  church  and  others  of 
late  erection  ;  St.  Andrew's  cnurch  of  the  Scottish 
}M)iscopalians  ;  the  barracks,  placedon  the  castle 
hill,  which  in  former  times  was  the  site  of  a  fort ; 
Gordon's  hospital,  the  bridewell,  theatre,  in- 
firmary, medical  hall,  and  the  new  edifice  of 
Marischal  college.  Uesidesthc  latter  seminary, 
there  are  many  public  and  private  acn<leinii<s  and 
schools,  among  which  is  the  grnnunar  school, 
established  before  1418,  the  masters  of  which  are 
appointed  by  comparative  Iriiil.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  |iost  to  Edinburgh  dates 
from  1667;  a  printing  press  wns  set  up  in  ItiLM, 
and  the  first  almanacks  published  in  Scotland 
commenced  here  iu  1677.  'J'he  luiniber  of  cha- 
ritable establishments  and  endowments  is  great ;    dinien   ons. 
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upwards  of  70 'being  under  the  management  of 
the  magistrates,  of  which  the  nett  annual  revenue, 
in  1838,  was  3084/.  12f.  4d.  Gordon's  hospital 
supports  and  educates  1 40  boys,  and  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  3000/. ;  and  there  are  besides 
an  infirmary;  a  lunatic  asylum  erected  a  few 
years  ago  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  10,000/. ; 
an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons ;  a 
large  hospital  for  ^irls  about  to  be  opened,  and 
one  for  the  education  and  support  01  the  blind. 
An  assessment  for  the  poor,  after  having  been 
long  postponed,  commenced  a  few  years  since  in 
the  six  parishes  of  the  city  and  the  adjoining  one 
of  Old  Machar. 

Aberdeen  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well  as  in 
the  literature  of  Scotland.  The  town  and  ad- 
joining country  were,  during  the  last  century, 
distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  knit  woollen 
stockings,  which  were  exported  to  the  Continent, 
but  the  late  war,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
superseded  this  branch  of  industry.  There  are 
very  large  establishments  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  in  most  of  which  steam 
power  is  employed ;  great  quantities  of  the  wool 
of  the  country  are  made  into  carpets  ;  the  cotton 
manufacture,  introduced  in  1778,  employs  nearly 
3,000  hands ;  that  of  flax  about  4,C00 ;  in  1838, 
there  were  imported  1,320^  tons  of  cotton,  3,460 
of  flax,  and  1,657^  of  wool.  Extensive  iron 
works  have  been  established  where  steam  engines, 
anchors,  chain-cables,  and  spinning  macliinery 
are  produced.  Shi|)-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  there  are  ropeworks  and 
sail  cloth  manufactories  :  inthe  vicinity  are  paper 
mills,  with  tanneries,  soap  and  candle  works, 
distilleries  of  spirits,  and  brewhouses  which  ex- 
port much  porter.  The  natural  productions 
exported  arc  salmon,  which  is  sent  to  London  in 
ice,  granite,  of  which  the  export  in  1838  was 


19,880  tons,  eggs,  butter,  pork,  corn,  and  live 
cattle,  of  which  the  number  exported  in  1838  by 
steam  was  700I>  The  voliic  of^the exports  coast- 
wise and  to  forefgn  jiarts  may  be  estimated  at 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  sterling ; 
it  is  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly.  On  the  Ist 
of  January,  1836,  there  belonged  to  the  port  359 
vessels,  of'^thc  burden  of  41,743  tons,  navigated  by 
3,095  men.  There  is  a  constant  communication 
by  steam  ships  with  London,  I<eith,  Peterhead, 
Inverness,  and  the  Orkneys.  The  amount 
of  customs  duties  in  1835  was  45,134/.,  of 
postage  in  1H36,  9,230/.  There  is  a  canal  to 
Inverury,  18j  m.  in  length,  which  conveys 
chiefly  agricultural  produce,  manure,  and  coal. 
The  Imrliour  of  Aberdeen  has  great  natural 
capabilities,  the  Dee  forming  a  considerable 
a-stuary ;  it  has  been  in  a  train  of  improvement 
for  the  last  60  years.  There  being  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  sometimes  shifts,  great 
exertions  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect, 
by  the  erection  of  a  (lierof  about  1,.%0  feet  in 
length,  projecting  into  the  ocean  on  the  N.  sida 
of  the  river,  by  a  breakwater  on  the  opnosita 
shore,  and  various  subsidiary  works.  Still' i.->w- 
ever  the  harbour  is  a  tide  one,  only  entered  whi  i 
tlicre  is  suflicient  water  on  the  bar,  which  has  111 
feet  at  nen)),  and  16  or  17  at  spring  tides.  The 
bay  afl'urds  safe  anchorage  with  oft-shorc  winds, 
but  not  with  those  from  the  E.  A  light-house 
has  been  erected  on  Girdle  Ness,  the  S,  point  of 
the  bay.  In  the  interior  of  the  harbour  the 
qiioys  have  been  greatly  extended,  the  channel 
of  the  Dee  confined  by  a  massive  embankment, 
and  th<  re  is  in  progress  the  conversion  of  part 
of  till  lie  n<stiiiiry  into  a  wet  dock,  of  large 
The  rcventic  of  the  harbour,  which 
B  'i 
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is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  was  for  the 
year  1837-8,   I5,976A   9s.  id, ;   the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure 8,713/.  5s. ;  the  expenditure  on  works  in 
progress  9,22(>/.  5s.  lOtl.     Irom  1810  to  1838  in- 
clusive,  tlierc  have  been  expended  on  the  harbour 
456,016/.  ms.  \0(l.,  of  which  sum  the  interest  of 
money  borrowed  ainounted  to  156,466/.  16s.  6(1. 
From  the  sreatexpcnditureon  new  streets,  and  the 
harbour,  the  afftiirs  of  the  burgh  became  involved 
in  1817,  and  a  disfranchisement  ensued,  but  no 
permanent  loss  was    sustained,  and  for  many 
years  it  has  been  in  good  credit.     In  1838  the 
revenue  was  17,507/.  lOs.  C(/. ;  tlie  expenditure 
16,661/.  5».  8(/.,  of  which  about  7,500/.  was  for 
the  interest  of  borrowed  money.     In -1 832,  the 
number  of  houses  was  2,588,  of  whicli  1,289  were 
of  the  value  of  JO/,  and  upw.irdsj   since  that 
year,  Aberdeen  returns  onem.  to  the  II.  ofC.  be- 
ing no  longerassociated  with  Arbroath,  Hrechin, 
Bervie,  and  Montrose.    I  n  1 837  the  constituency 
was  2,539,  haviug  increased  from  2,166  in  la.'J't. 
ABERDEENrOLD),  an  ancient  city,  situ- 
atedabout  a  mile  N.  of  Aberdeen,  with  which  it 
is  nearly  connected  by  a  village  called  Spjtnl. 
In  former  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick, 
the  sec  of  Mortlach  having  been  removed  to  it 
in  1154.     In  1498   it  received  a  charter  from 
James  IV.,  under  which  arc  elected  a  provost 
and  18  other  members;  in  1715,  it  became  dis- 
franchised, and  again  in  1723.      It  is  a  small 
place  consisting  merely  of  a  single  street,  has  no 
trade,  and  very  little  proi)erty,  its  importance 
depending  entirely  upon  its  university.     Popu- 
lation in  1831,  1483.     The  revenue  in  18.32  was 
about  43/.  5.'.,  the  expenditure  14/.  65.  6(/.,  and 
there  was  no  debt,  but  a  suq)lus.     Seven  trades 
are  incorporated.      The  chief  edifices  are   the 
college,  cathedral,  and  bridges  across  the  Don, 
near  which  the  place  is  situated.     The  buildings 
of  King's  College  have  an  antique  appearance, 
and  are  of  different  periods ;  from  recent  additions 
and  alterations  they  are  in  good  repair,  about 
6,000/.  having  been  expended  upon  them.     Tlie 
library  and  chapel  are  attached  to  a  lofty  sqnure 
tower,  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown  of  open 
Ktone  work.     The  cathedral  of  St.  IMachnr,  or 
Macarius,  after  whom  the  parish  is  named,  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  edifice,  chiefly  of  granite,    com- 
menced in  the  14th  century  ;  the  choir,  transept, 
and  great  central  tower  have  been  deinolislied  or 
fallen  down  upwards  of  a  century  ago ;  the  nave 
remains,  and  is  used  as  the  |)arish  cluirch  ;  nt  tlie 
west  end  are  two  finely  proportioned  stone  spires ; 
the  roof  of  the  interior  also  presents  a  curious 
rolic.      Near  its  mouth  the  Don  fonns  a  small 
haven,  which  does  not  admit  any  vessels  but  of 
a  few  tons'  burden  ;  a  little  above  is  the  ancient 
bridge,  erected  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  of  one 
Gothic  arch,  70  feet  in  spsm,  crossing  a  rocky  auil 
woody  ravine  in  which  the  river  Hows  ;  bclweuti 
it  and  the  sea  is  a  new  bridge  of  5  arches,  opened 
in  1830,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  from 
the  funds  of  the  old  and  less  convenient  structure. 
The  Z7n/«erxi/iV.sof  Aberdeen  aretwo  in  number, 
in  each  of  which  one  college  luis  been  founded. 
The  most  ancient  is  th.it  of  ()ld  Aberdeen,  founded 
by  Bishop  William  Klphiiiston  in  14<J4,  under  a 
papal  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  ;  its  buildings 
have  been  noticed  above.     It  early  received  the 
name  of  King's  College,  instead  "of  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  R  was  originally  deilicatetl. 
The  other  and  later  seminary  was  csiablished  in 
1393,  and  is  called  Mari.sclial  College,  from  its 
founder  George  Keith,  Karl  Mariselial.     King's 
College   has  a   ])rincipal,   suli-]irinci|ial,   and   •) 
nrofessorships.     A  sum  of  about  1770/.  arising 
flroin  charitable  fuundatiuiis,  is  annually  distri- 
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buted  in  different  proportionsamong  134  students, 
who  are  called  bursars.  Marischal  College  haa 
a  principal,  10  professors,  and  2  lecturers  on 
humanity  and  Scots  law ;  in  it  are  also  taught 
medical  classes,  by  5  lecturers,  appointed  by  both 
colleges.  About  1,200/.  is  appropriated  to  bursa- 
ries, distributed  in  various  amounts  among  107 
students.  The  attendance  of  students  at  each 
college  is  about  equal ;  those  of  divinity  hear 
prelections  in  both,  the  distance  between  them 
being  a  few  yards  more  than  a  mile.  In  session 
1837-8,  the  aggreg.-ite  number  of  students  in  arts, 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  was  about  700. 
Both  universities  have  chancellors  and  rectors 
and  exercise  their  ])o\vcrs  independently  of  each 
other;  various  ellbrts  have  been  made  to  unite 
them  into  one  establishment,  but  as  yet  with(mt 
success.  Although  their  bursaries  are  nume- 
rous, their  other  revenues  are  very  small.  For- 
merly the  university  of  Aberdeen  was  entitled  to 
cojiies  of  all  works'  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall ; 
but  in  18,36  they  relinquished  the  privilege  for 
an  nnnuul  payment  of  242/,  ]4.s'.  At  inesent 
their  libraries  are  exceedingly  defective ;  in  Ma- 
ri.schal  College  there  is  a  small  museum,  an 
observatory,  and  an  extensive  a|)|)aratus  for  teach- 
ing natural  philosophy.  The  education  given  in 
these  seminaries  has 'been  highly  useful  in  dis- 
seminating knowledge  over  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
and  raising  its  intellectual  state;  particularly  in 
improving  the  character  of  the  parochial  school- 
masters, who  having  been  all  at  college,  are 
superior  to  many  of  their  brethen  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  cheaj)ness  of  the 
education,  and  the  number  of  bursaries,  most  of 
which  artf  given  by  comparative  trial,  are  induce- 
ments to  attend;  the  fees  paid  by  a  student  who 
is  not  a  bursar  do  not  amount  to  more  llian  about 
6/.  ye.irly,  on  the  average  of  4  years'  study  in  tlie 
curriculum  of  arts;  and  respectahle  board  may 
be  obtained  for  about  25/.  or ;«)/.  during  the  session 
which  commences  in  the  last  Monday  of  Octolier, 
and  ends  at  the  beginning  of  April,  without 
vacations.  Many  eminent  men  have  been  pro- 
fessors in  these  universities;  among  whom  may 
be  iiienti(nied  Dr.  lieid,  the  authoroftlio  inquiry 
into  tlie  Human  .Mind ;  Dr.  Gerard;  Principal 
Cani)iliell,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
and  the  new  Translation  of  the  Gospels  ;  Dr, 
Bealtie,  the  bard  of  the  Minstrel;  and  Dr. 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  celebrated  Ksssiy  on  the 
National  l)ebt.  'I'lie  new  buildings  now  raising 
for  Mnrischnl  College,  in  order  to  replace  very 
ineffective  and  ruinous  ones,  are  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  elegant  idan  ;  government,  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  iSannerinan,  M.  P.  for  the 
city,  granted  I5,(h;()/.  towards  their  erection,  and 
T,rM)l.  havebeen  raised  bysubscriptionaniungtlie 
aliiinni  and  friends  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
expected  that  theirconqiletion  will  lead  the  way  to 
such  additions  to  the  university,  and  such  improve- 
ments in  teaching  science  and  jihilosophy  as  will 
materially  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  this  part  of  the 
lOmijire.  (  We  are  indebted  for  these  valuable  ar- 
ticles to  a  gentleman  of  distinction  in  .Vherdeeii.) 

Altl.llDol  II.  a  parish  and  vjllaKc  of  .Scdtjiinil,  in 
I'll'i'»lilri\  (in  the  N.  slioro  <if  tlie  I'rith  of  I'ortli,  Kini. 
N,\V,  I'.ilhilmrKli-    I'<M'-  l'-'*'- 

AIU'.lll''OYl.l';,  In  S.otlaail,  a  parish,  .-ind  a  rolrhratwl 
pasn  iir  iiarrciw  vall<j  IcadiiiK  Into  tlie  llinlilands,  in  the 
dixtrlrt  of  M(inti'itli,  in  tlu'  S.  \V.  jiart  (if  I'crtlisliire. 
'I'lic  vdliMjc  (ir  claclian  (if  Alicrfdjlc  In  this  pass  is  tliu 
M'ciH'  (if  hiiiiii'  (if  the  inimt  Intcrc.slln),'  ndvi'iiturcK  in  tliu 
iKivcl  (if  Huh  lli'li-     I'dii.  (il  iiari>li  liiKl. 

A  lll'.IKi  A  V  I'.  N  N  Y,  al()«  n  (il  l-.n^jland.  cd.  Mdiiniiuitli, 
at  llic  t'dnlliicncc  (if  llic  (lavcnn)  Willi  the  I'sk,  14  m, 
S.  W.  Mdniniinlli,  I'i)  in.  \V,  liy  N.  LdinUm,  I'np.  of 
parlKli  1.'.^a(l.  It  Ix  linill  In  a  utr'amilinx  inanniT  ',  lias  a 
line  lirlilmi  (if  ITi  ar.ilicH  iivir  tlic  I'uk.aiid  Bome  branches 
of  th"  wuollcn  inanufuctnre.    There  arc  very  cxteniive 
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iron  works  in  the  vicinity.  On  ab  eminence,  near  the  S. 
end  of  tlie  town,  are  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  castle. 

ABEilGl':LEY,  a  sea-port  and  m.  town  of  Wales,  CO. 
Denbigh,  hund.Isdiilas,  considerably  resorted  to  of  late 
years  for  battling. 

AUERNETHY,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  partly  in  Fife 
and  partly  in  Perthshire.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  an 
archiepiscopal  see,  removed  to  St.  Andrew's  in  the  ninth 
century.  All  that  now  remains  of  its  .tnclent  structures 
is  a  round  tower  75  feet  high,  and  IG  In  diameter.  The 
modern  village  of  Abernetliy  is  small,  and  the  houses 
mean.     Pop.  of  parish,  I77ti. 

ABEKYSTWITH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Wales,  co. 
Cardigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwith,  over  which  is  a 
neat  bridge,  178  m.  W.  N.  W.  London.  Pop.  4,128.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  bay ;  and  the 
streets,  though  well  paved  and  Macadamised,  are  steep 
and  uneven.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  exporting 
lead,  calamine,  oak  bark,  flannels,  &c.,  mostly  to  Liver- 
pool ;  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  it  is 
accessible  only  to  small  vessels.  As  there  is  no  market 
town  within  18  m.  it  has  the  supply  of  a  considerable  ad- 
jacent territory.  Latterly  it  has  been  extensively  resorted 
to  in  summer  fur  sea-bathing.  Public  rooms  were  opened 
for  tlie  accommodation  of  visiters  in  1820,  and  a  new 
theatre  in  1833.  It  seems  to  have  been  once  strongly 
furtllied.  Its  castle,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  exist, 
was  rebuilt  by  Edward  I.  in  1277.  A  considerable  extent 
of  fcn  land  to  the  N.  of  the  town  has  recently  been  reco- 
vered from  the  sea ( Municipal  Boututary  Heports,  ffc. ) 

ABEKYSTWITH,    a  parochial    chapelry,    liuml.    Aber- 

f;aveiiny,  co.  Monmouth,  celebrated  for  its  collieries  and 
ron  works,  which  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
20  years. 

AbIAD  (BAHR  EL).    See  Nile. 

ABINGDON,  an  ancient  town  of  England,  co.  Berks, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Uck  with  tlie  Isis,  and  ut  the 
junction  of  the  Berkshire  canal  witli  the  latter,  bh^  m. 
W.N. W.  London.  Pop.  5,2.i9.  It  has  several  well-paved 
streets  terminating  in  a  spacious  market-place,  having  a 
market-house  in  ihe  centre.  It  has  two  churches,  with 
places  of  worship  forOissentcrs,  a  well-endowed  grammar 
school,  and  sundry  almshouses  and  charitable  endow- 
ments. It  has  a  considerable  corn  market :  some  trade 
is  carried  on  in  malting,  henip-drcssing,  &c.  Durhig  the 
late  war  a  good  deal  of  business  was  done  in  the  manu- 
facture of  canvass,  sacking,  and  such  like  coarse  articles  ; 
but  since  the  peace  this  employment  has  materially  dimi- 
nished. It  returns  one  m.  to  the  11.  of  Commons.  No.  of 
houses  in  1831, 1,1 14,  of  which  451  were  estimated  at  1(1/. 
V  a  year  and  upwards.  Constituency  iu  18;iG,  292.  This 
was  formerly  a  scot  and  lot  borough  ;  every  inhabitant 
assessed  to  the  poor  rates  exercising  (lie  elective  franchise. 
—{Bimndary  Reporti,  i.  p.  27.) 

ABO,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  near  thcextremity 
of  the  promontory  formed  by  tlie  gulfs  of  Botliuia  and 
Einland,  on  the  river  Auriyocki,  by  which  It  is  intersected, 
lat.  CO"  20'  58"  N.,  long.  22"  17'  W  V..  It  wastlic  seat  of 
a  university,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  But  in  1827 
it  sulfered  severely  from  a  fire,  which  destroyed  the 
university  and  above  700  private  liouses.  Tlie  university 
has  been  since  removed  to  lielsiiigfors,  now  tlie  i:<ipltal  of 
the  province.  Previously  to  the  lire  the  town  contained 
about  I3,(X)U  inh.ibitants.  It  has  a  gymnfuium,  a  bank, 
and  some  unimportant  manulactures.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded here  in  1743  between  llussiaand  Sweden. 

ABOMEY,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahimiey,  in 
Africa,  nearly  lUO  m.  N.  from  the  sea,  lat.  7°  30'  N. 
long.  2"  17  E.     Pop.  said  to  be  24,000. 

AUOUKIK,  a  villfige  of  Egypt,  with  a  citadel,  on  a 
promontory,  about  10  m.  N.  E  of  Alexandria,  being  sup- 
posed by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Cunopus, 
lat.  31°  19' 44"  N.  long.SO"?'  10"  E. 

ABOUKIH  BAY, on  the  north  coast  of  Egypt,  formed 
oq  the  west  side  by  tlie  point  of  land  on  wliicli  Aboiikir 
is  situated,  and  on  the  east  liy  that  which  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilosetta  branch  of  the  Nilo.  Here,  on  tlie 
Ist  of  August,  ITS'*,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Nile,  when  the  French  fleet  that  had  conveyed  Napoleon 
to  Egv|it  was  totally  defeated  by  the  British  fleet  uuiler 
Lord  Nelson  ;  and  here  also,  on  the  7th  of  JIarcli,  1801, 
the  English  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  eflccted 
its  disembarkation. 

AHOUSAMBUL.     SecIpsAMBlL. 

ABKANTE.S,  a  fortifled  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Estremadurn,  lat.  39°  26'  N.,  long,  s''  Ift'  W.,  at  the  S. 
extremity  tif  a  ridge  that  trends  .S.  W.  from  the  great 
range  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus. 
Pop.  4,514.  Its  position  adapts  it  adniliably  for  a  mili- 
tary statUm  ;  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley  availed  himself  of  its 
local  advantaj.tes  by  resisting  there  the  progress  of  the 
Trench  in  1809.  ( Si-e  A'np/cr,  ii.  317.  &c.)  It  is  about  )  m. 
from  the  right  bank  of  thr.  Tagus  and  72  m.  above  Lisbon. 
The  hill-side  on  which  the  town  is  built,  as  well  as  the 
hills  about,  bear  vines,  olive,  piMch,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  while  the  jilaiu  e.istnaiil  produces  pumpkins,  water- 
Bieluns,  wd  other  vegetables :   all   these  products  are 
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carried  down  the  river  in  barges  to  the  capital,  with 
which  this  town  has  very  considerable  traffic.  The  trade, 
now  occupying  above  1(M)  barges,  would  be  much  increased 
if  the  navigation  were  improved.  A  few  small  craft  go  24 
m.  higher,  as  far  as  Vlllabella ;  but  the  stream  is  rapid,  and 
the  bed  much  impeded  with  sand  and  rocks.  The  church 
of  San  Vincente  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  Portugal. 
— ( MiSUmo,  Napier. ) 

ABKUZZO.  an  extensive  territory  of  Italy,  formins 
the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  between 
41°  50'  and  42°  65'  N.  lat. ;  bounded  E.  (a  distance  of 
about  80m.)  by  the  Adriatic,  N.  and  W.  by  the  Papal 
dominions,  andS.  by  other  provinces  of  Naples.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  provs.  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  Abruzzo  Citra, 
and  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  so  ctlled  from  their  position  with 
respect  to  Naples.  The  first  two,  lying  along  the  Adriatic, 
are  divided  by  tlie  Pescari,  and  occupy  the  whole  country 
to  the  E.  of  Monte  Corno  and  Monte  Prata.  Abruzzo 
Ultra  II.  is  an  interior  prov.,  sind  comprises  the  whole 
country  included  between  the  others  and  the  Papal  states. 
Their  extent,  population,  and  revenue,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, in  1831,  were  as  follows :  — 


Area. 

I'otiulation. 

Revenue.     | 

Sq.  m. 

.Males. 

Fe- 
males.    Total. 

Due. 

(Jranl 

.\IiniMo 

Ultra  I. 

976 

94,876    UC,010190,916;i07,971 

GO 

Abruzzo 

1 

Citra     . 

1,088 

133,074  132,400  205,474  207,779 

27 

1               {                1 

Ultra  II. 
Totals    • 

1,908  !140,87«  138,6C9  479,541  217,556 

32 

3,971i*  3(;s,82'2  3fi7,109  73.5,931  533,306 

19 

The  country  presents  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface  ; 
hut  tlie  greater  part  is  mountainous,  rugged,  and  occupied 
by  extcnsiveforests.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  Apennines,  and  has  some  of  their  highest 
summits.  Monte  Corno,  surnamed  //  Gran  Satso,  or  tlia 
Great  llock,  rises  to  the  height  of  9,.527  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  sea,  Monte  Mojella  to  about  8,.500,  and  Monte 
Vcllino  to  8,397.  It  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  most  of 
which  full  Into  the  Adriatic  ;  and  In  Abruzzo  Ultra  II,  is 
the  celebrated  Lago  Celano,  the  l.acua  Fucinua  of  the 
ancients  (see  Celano,  I^ake  of).  The  climate  differs 
with  the  elevation  of  the  soil  ;  but  though  very  cold  «n 
the  mountains,  and  comparatively  hot  in  the  low  grounds, 
it  is,  speaking  generally,  temperate  and  healthy.  Along 
the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  the  soil  it 
very  productive ;  and  large  quantities  of  corn,  oil,  wine, 
silk,  liquorice,  almonds,  Ike,  are  produced.  Saffl-un  used 
to  be  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Aquila, 
but  the  quantity  raised  is  now  very  much  restricted.  The 
inhabitants  of  tlie  mountainous  districts  arc  principally 
engaged  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  'The  upper 
regions  and  recesses  of  the  mountains,  which  cover  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.,  are  depastured 
in  the  suniincr  season  by  vunt  Hocks  of  sheep,  brought 
from  the  Capitauata  and  other  level  provinces  more  to 
the  S.  Their  migri»ti.)iis  are  regulated  by  law,  and  are 
similar  to  those  that  t<ikc  pl.ice  in  Sr.ain  and  in  the  8.  E. 
(Icpts.  of  Fri>nce.  The  migratory  sheep  are  supposed  to 
amount,  at  present,  to  bctw  cen  5I)0',()0(I  and  000,000,  having 
been  formerly  much  more  considerable.  The  inhabitants 
are  stout,  well-m.-ide,  healthy,  and  industrious.  The 
occupiers  and  labourers,  who  form  the  vast  m»jority  of 
the  population,  arc  mostly  poor,  living  in  miserable  dirty 
liuts,  feeding  principally  on  Indian  corn,  and  drinking  a 
poor  wine.  Many  thousands  of  tho  peasants  emigrate 
every  autumn  to  seek  for  e'n|)loyment  in  the  lioman  and 
Tuscan  Maremme.  tluiiufactures  have  made  but  little 
progress  ;  but  woollens,  silks,  earthenware,  &c.,  are  pro- 
duced. An  extensive  contraliand  trade  is  carried  ou  with 
the  Papal  doniiniuns  ;  and  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade 
would  be  much  more  extensive  than  it  is,  were  it  not 
that  the  entire  coast  is  v  itlmut  ,i  single  good  port.  Prin- 
cipal towns  t'hleti,  Aquila,  Tcramo,  Hulmona,  Aveizano, 
-■ic.  ( See  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Ucsciixiimf,  Topiigrq/ica, 
Fisica,l^c.  tlil  Ufgnndillc Due  Sicilii;  Napoli,  I(;35,  which 
is  entirely  occupied  by  an  account  of  tlie  ..\hruzzi :  see  also 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  t^xcHrsidna  in  Ihe  Abruzxi,  2  vols. 
Lund.  1^38  ;  and  Sir  It.  C.  lloare's  Classical  Tour,  4to. 
1819.) 

ABU-ARISCH.  A  petty  state  In  the  S.W.  of  Arabia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  lied  Sea,  between  19^  50*  and 
17°  40'  N.  Ittt.  and  41°  a*/  and  43°  E.  long.,  consisting  ol 
the  narrow  slip  of  low  laud  which  lies  lietween  tho 
coast  and  the  mountain  district  of  Uaschid-u-liekcl. 
On  tlie  N.  it  is  separated  from  El-llidjax  by  a  small  dis- 
trict lnliahite<t  by  wandering  tribes  of  peculiar  manners  ; 
and  ou  the  S.  it  borders  upon  the  state  of /.uAi'i'a.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  I3um.,  and  its  greatest  width 
from  70  to  80  ni.  It  lorins  part  of  the  'Itliama  or  low 
lands  of  Yeinni,  being  almost  wholly  a  sandy  plain  (see 
Arabia),  extremely  hot  and  dry,  destitute  of  permanent 

*  Thi-kt'  nrr  It.ilian  stj.  tit.  (io  to  the  ilcgret',  .iitil  art  eiiulvalent  to 
5,270  Eiig.  »il.  ni.  t'J'lj  totlieUfgreo.         , 

li  3 
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water  counei,  and  pretenred  flrom  utter  aterlllty  only 
Inr  the  abundant  ralni  In  the  neighbouring  mountalna, 
Which  periodicallv  inundate  its  otherwiae  waterleaa  aoil. 
Iti  principal  proclucta  are  dhourah  or  barley,  which 
forma  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  a  pecu- 
liar and  highly  eateemed  breed  of  aaaea. 

Abu-Arisoh,  a  town  of  Arabia,  Cap.  of  the  above  atate, 
and  the  reaidence  of  the  aherlff,  lat.  lePMY  N.,  long.  42O20' 
K.  It  occupiea  the  centre  of  the  principality,  being  midway 
between  tne  Red  Sea  and  the  mountains,  and  between  its 
N.  and  S.  boundaries.  It  is  walled  ;  and  though  its  popu- 
lation be  not  certainly  known,  it  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  from  4,000  to  6,000.  In  i>m  its  strengtli  and  resources 
deterred  theWahabeeJ  from  attempting  its  capture,  after 
the  battle  in  which  they  defeated  the  si-erllf.  Some 
rocky  hlUa  in  the  neighbourhood  yield  salt,  which  ia  ex- 
ported. 

It  aeema  probable  that  Abu-Arisch,  which  at  present 
la  24  m.  from  the  aea,  was  formerly  much  nearer  to  it. 
If,  indeed,  it  were  not  once  what  Gheran  now  is,  the  port 
of  this  part  of  Arabia.  This  la  rendered  probable  as 
well  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  surrounding  country  as 
from  the  well-known  fact  me'ntioned  bvNiebuhr,  that  the 


.p.  i3i.iruy.enAr.  11.59.) 


coast  here  is  conatantly  and  rapidly  fjaining  on  the  water. 
.11..      ■ 

iwn  t 
thealteoftheancientAbotls,lat.  27° 2' N.,' long.  3f"23'E. 


—(Nie/mhr,  Des.de  I'Ar.  par 

ABURY.    (See  Avebuhy.) 

ABUTIGE,  a  considerable  town  of  Upper  Egypt, 
.healteoftheancient  Abotls,lat.  27''2'N.,  long.  31"2; 
It  Is  the  scat  of  a  Coptic  bishop,  and  is  celebrate^d  for  its 
opium.  „ 

ABYDOS,  an  ancient  citjr,  founded  by  the  Thracians, 
and  subaequently  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Milesians,  on 
the  Aaiatic  side  of  tlie  Hi-llespont,  where  it  is  narrowest, 
bearing  nearly  S.  from  Sestos  on  the  European  side  of 
the  strait.  It  nad  a  commodious  harbour,  and  was  strongly 
fortlDed.  It  was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  the  bridge 
Of  boats  by  which  he  conveyed  his  ill-fated  liost  across  the 
Hellespont ;  and  it  is  distinguished  in  ancient  history  fnr 
the  desperate  resistance  mariC'  by  its  inhabitants  to  Pinilip 
of  Macedon,  who,  however,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
treachery,  succeeded  in  taking  It.  But  Abydos,  and  also 
Sestos,  arc  mainly  Indebtedfortlieif  imperishable  celebrity 
to  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  latter.  Abydos  magni  quondam 
amorit  commerdo  iiuignis  est.  (Amm.  MarceUiniis,  lib.i. 
i.  19.)  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks;  and  the  fact 
that  the  materials  were  carried  3  m.  S.  to  assist  in  building 
the  SuUanie  Kalessi,  or  old  castle  of  Asia,  the  strongest 
fort  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  its  contiguous  town,  accounts 
for  few  ruins  being  found  at  Abydos.    The  modern  fort 

of  Nagara  occupies    its   site (Manncrt,  (j^ograp/iiej 

Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  Sec.) 

ABYSSINIA,  an  extensive  country  of  Eastern  Africa, 
of  which  the  boundaries  arc  not  well  definetl,  but  whioh 
may  be  regaTded  as  occupying  the  space  included  be- 
tween 9°  and  15°  40'  N.  lat.  and  36°  E.  long,  and  the 
Red  Sea;  having  E.  the  latter,  N.  Senaar  and  Nubia, 
and  on  tiie  W.  and  S.  Senaar,  Kordofan,  and  other  bnr- 
luroua  and  nearly  unknown  countries.  It  ia  auppused 
to  include  in  all  above  300,000  Eng.  sq.  m. 

Name —  Abyssinia  was  included  in  the  Ethiopia  (from 
KiBisrii,  a  man  burnt  by  the  sun,  or  qf  a  dark  colour)  of 
the  ancients.  The  name  Abyssina,  or  more  properly 
Habpssina,  from  the  Arabic  Hahesch,  signitying  a  mix- 
ture or  confusion,  has  l)een  given  to  the  country  by  tlie 
Arabic  and  Portuguese  geographers,  and  indicates  the 
supposed  Arabic  origin  of  the  people,  and  their  subse- 

auent  intermixture  with  the  Africana.  Tlic  Abyssinians 
o  not  use  this  name  ;  and  either  assume  that  ol'^the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  live,  or  call  themselves  lljopians, 
and  their  country  itanghfita  Iljopia,  or  kingdom  of 
Kthiopia,  a  name  given  it  by  the  Orccks  during  their 
Mcenaency  at  Axum. 

Face<iftlie  Countri/ Abyssinia  presents  great  inrqua- 

lities  of  surface.  It  consists  principally  of  a  series  of 
plateaus.  Intersected  and  separated  by  mountain  ridges. 
Hitter  classes  the  plateaus  under  three  great  divisions. 
Setting  out  from  the  oast  of  the  Ited  Sea.  and  traversing 
the  low  arid  ground  b,  which  it  is  bordcrni,  and  asciMuiing 
the  heights  or  mount,  ins  of  Taranta,  we  arrive  at  tlie  llrst 
plateau,  or  country  of  the  Habarnegash,  lying  l>rtween  the 
Taranta  on  the  E.  and  the  river  March  oii  the  W.  Passing 
through  the  Baharnegash  and  making  nnothi-r  ascent,  we 
arrive  at  the  great  plateau  of  Tigre,  iM^twccn  thr  March 
on  the  E.  and  tlie  J'acazze  on  the  W. ;  liiit  iiicliiding  to 
the  south  tlie  mountain  regions  of  Eiiderta,  Wojjernt, 
Lasta,  Ac.  The  l.-ist-mcntloniHl  country  cont.iins  the 
sources  of  the  Tacazze,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of 
the  Nile.  The  towns  of  Adowah  and  the  ancient  Axum 
(see  the  names),  are  situati-d  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau 
of  TIgrd.  Antalow  lies  mori'tnthe  south,  in  the  province 
of  Enderta.  The  mountains  of  .Sanien,  on  the  W.  side 
of  tlic  plateau  of  Tigre,  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and 
form,  with  those  of  Lamalmnn  and  I.nsta,  a  great  but  not 
cnntlminiis  chain,  runnhig  N.  K.  and  S.W.,  and  teiaratlng 
the  high  lands  of  Tigri^,  from  the  still  more  elevali'tl 
plateau  or  alpine  country  of  the  llabescli  or  Amhara,  in- 
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eluding  the  provinces  or  countries  of  Dembca,  GoJun, 
Damot.  &c.  This  region,  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and 
the  nucleus  And  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  empire, 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrck,  or  eastern  arm 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  great  lake  of  Tzana  or  Uembea. 
It  has  a  mean  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet,  and  Is  fenced 
and  Intersected  by  mountain  ridges,  of  which  those  ot 
Gojam,  flrom  their  containing  the  aourcea  of  the  K.  Nile, 
are  the  most  celebrated.  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Amhara, 
and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Negus  or  emperor  ot 
Abyssinia,  lies  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  lake.  From  this 
plateau  the  country  shelves  down  on  the  W.  to  the  bar- 
barous and  unknown  regions  already  alluded  to. 

The  provinces  of  Efat  and  Schoa,  which  now  form,  with 
their  dependent  territories,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Abvaainian  states,  lie  to  the  S.  E.  and  S.  of  Amhara. 
The  first  ia  very  elevated,  part  of  its  waters  flowing  west- 
ward to  the  Nile,  and  part  eastward  to  the  Hawasn.  Its 
chief  town  is  Ankober.  The  province  of  Schoa,  lying 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  Nile,  Is  comparatively  low, 
and  is  renowned  for  its  magnlflcent  pastures  and  fruitful 
valleys.  It  has  several  towns  and  some  celebrated  mo- 
nasteries. Salt  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Ethiopic 
language  and  literature,  and  the  ancient  manners  of  tlie 
Abyssinians,  are  preserved  in  a  purer  state  in  tliese  pro- 
vinces than  in  any  of  the  others ;  but  they  are  very  imper- 
fectly known. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  ia  a  vast  and  but  little 
known  country  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Abyssinia,  between 
Efat  and  Lasta,  and  the  Red  Sea  and  tlie  sea  of  Bab-eU 
mandeb.  It  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  tribes  of  Gallas, 
some  of  them  the  most  brutilicd  of  any  to  be  found  in 
Abyssinia.  The  country  of  Nana,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Maleg,  S.  W.  from  the  prov.  of  Uamot,  is  one  of  the  moat 
elevated  of  the  African  plateaus.  Its  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  nearly  as  white  as  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans. 

On  the  S.  E.  of  Tigrc,  between  it  and  the  low  country 
or  province  of  the  Dankali,  Ijing  .ilong  the  lied  Sea,  and 
between  the  fourtcenCh  hiuI  liftccnth  degrees  of  latitude, 
is  an  extensive  salt  pla'n  having,  in  most  parts,  the  ap- 
pearance of  ice  covered  -  ,-,th  partially  thawed  snow.  Tlie 
salt  is  perfectly  pure  ,\iid  iiard  for'about  two  feet  deep ; 
but  that  lying  beneatli  u  coarser  and  softer  till  purified 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  cut  into  pieces  witli  a 
hatchet ;  and  not  only  s<  rves  to  sc.ison  and  preserve  food, 
but  even  circulates  as  money.  The  salt  is  carried  off  by 
caravans,  or  companies,  consisting  of  from  300  to  600 
I)e.i8ts  of  burden,  and  its  digging  is  not  unaccompanied  by 
danger  from  the  att.icks  of  the  savage  Gitlla. 

Maitntains — Those  of  Abyssinia  liave  not  been  accu- 
rately measured.  They  were  represented  by  tl)e  early 
Portuguese  travellers  and  tlic  Jesuits  as  being  of  sucn 
vast  lieight  that,  compared  witli  them,  the  Alps  and 
Pyrtnnees  were  mere  hillocks  !  But  tliese  exaggerated 
representations  have  been  since  reduced  to  tlieir  proper 
\:  Inc.  Bruce  states,  that  during  Ills  residence  he  saw  no 
SI  1,-  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  he  even  alKrma  that 
it  .■  .liere  totally  unknown.  This,  however,  was  a  rash 
anj  unwarrantable  assertion.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
whetli.?r  snow  be  not  always  to  be  found  on  tlie  higliest 
summits  and  crevices  of  the  mountains  of  Samen  :  at  all 
events,  Mr.  Pearce  was  overtuken  by  a  snow  storm  when 
passing  them  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  Mr.  Salt  saw 
snow  on  them  from  a  great  distance  on  the  «th  of  May. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  highest  summiti^  of  the 
Samen  do  not  attain,  tiiey  arproach  closely  to  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  so  tnat  tliHr  elevation  may  lie 
fairly  estimated  at  from  W.COO  to  13,(HK)  feet.  Tlie  moun- 
tains of  Gojain  are  of  very  inferior  altitude,  and  are  ciiiti- 
va'ed  to  the  summits.  Gener.-dly  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
tains have  a  peculiarly  abrupt  ami  iiret'ipitims  apiiearance. 
Sometimes  tli<>y  t(irni  what  are  called  ambus  or  tilll  forts, 
consisting  of  steep,  rocky,  and  all  but  inarcessiliie  »ideB, 
having  on  tiie  summit  a  level  siirliiee  covered  u  Ith  trees 
and  verdure.  The  most  celebrati'd  of  these  hill  forts  la 
thatof  Aniliu  (ieshni,  furnu'riy  used  as  a  place  ofconlilie- 
meiit  for  the  princes  of  Alivssinla. 

Jiinrrs Of  these  the  Halir-ei-Azrek.  Bine  HIver,  or 

eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  liy  far  the  most  famous. 
It  rises  from  two  mountains  near  (ieesh  in  Cojain,  iM-ing, 
according,  to  Hruce,  in  lat.  10'^  .W  'J.V'  N.»  long.  Sti"  fty 
3(X'  E.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  IO,(KHI  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  course  is  thence  N.  to  the  lake  l>einlM-a, 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  wliieh  receives  many  other  streams  ; 
but  tlie  Nile  is  said  to  preserve  its  waters  with  hut  little 
intermixture  with  those  of  the  lake,  across  wliirh  its 
current  is  always  visililo.  Escaping  from  this  lake  it 
sweeps  in  a  southerly  direction  round  tlie  K.  frontier  of 
the  provinces  of  (jojam  and  Damot,  till,  between  tlie 
ninth  and  teiitli  degree  lat.,  it  takes  a  N.  W.  direction, 
wiiich  it  Ipreservea  till,  at  ilidfai^i,  near  the  sixteenth 
degree  lat..  It  unites  with  its  other  and  more  iniportuiit 
branch,  the  Balir-el-Abiiul,or  White  Itiver,  llowing  from 
the  S.  \V.  (see  Nils).  The  next  most  iniport.int  stream 
ia  t!ie  Tacazze,  whose  source  lias  lieeii  already  noticed. 
It  drains  the  niciiiiitaiiis  of  Sanu'ii  and  Tigre ;  and 
pursuing  a  pretty  dirt-ct  N.  N.  W.  course  tlirougli  Seiuuir, 
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Mb  Into  the  Nile  naar  cne  eighteenth  degree  lat.  The 
Mareb,  which  rises  in  the  heights  of  Taranta,  runs  nearlv 
parallel  to  the  Tacaize.  In  the  dry  season  It  loses  itself 
in  the  sand ;  but  Bruce  says  that  In  the  rainy  season  it 
continues  its  course  till  It  unites  with  the  Tacaiie.  The 
Hamazo  and  Hawash  run  K.  in  the  direction  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  but  Uie  latter  Is  swallowed  up  In  the  sands  before 
meeting  it.  Exclusive  of  the  great  lake  of  Dembea  or 
Tsana,  already  referred  to,  the  lake  of  Ashaneee,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Samen,  is  also  of  very  considerable  size. 

Mineralogy — This  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Granite 
and  schistus  or  slate  seem  to  have  been  extensively 
observed  :  and  it  is  probable  that  these  primitive  rocks 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  principal  chains.  In  Tigr<!, 
the  strata  are  chiclly  vertical ;  but  In  the  mountains  of 
Samen  they  incline  more  to  a  horizontal  position.  They 
seem  remarkably  destitute  of  metals  ;  the  gold  which 
passes  through  Abyssinia  is  brought  firom  the  barbarous 
countries  on  the  S.  and  W. 

Climate.  —  This  necessarily  differs  with  the  elevation 
of  the  country,  the  direction'  of  the  mountains,  &c.  In 
the  deep  valleys  and  low  grounds  (koUas)  the  heats  are 
frequenily  excessive;  and  this,  combined  with  excess  of 
moisture,  renders  them  unhealthy.  But  the  climate  of  the 
plateaus  Is  extremely  line,  particularly  that  of  Amhara, 
which  is  said  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring,  vcr  irtcrnum. 
The  Portuguese  found  it  quite  as  temperate  as  that  of 
their  own  country.  According  to  Ludolph,  the  natives 
often  attain,  in  that  happy  climate,  to  the  age  of  100  years 
and  upwards  !  The  climate  of  Tlgre  is  not  quite  so 
mild  ;  but  there,  also,  the  great  extent  of  pasturage  and 
of  verdant  plains  shows  that  the  country  is  not  visited  by 
the  extreme  of  heat.  The  platc.ui  of  the  Baharnegash 
is  the  hottest.  In  March,  Mr.  Salt  found  its  air  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  without  water.  The  year 
is  sometimes  divided  into  four,  but  more,  properly  into 
three,  seasons.  Winter  (kramt)  is  the  season  of  rain, 
which  always  falls  in  great  quantities,  and  often  with 
much  violence,  rendering  rivers  and  even  brooks  quite 
impassable.  Harvest  (tzadai)  .'follows  winter  ;  the  rest 
of  the  year  consisting  of  summer  (hagai,)  or  the  season 
of  heat  and  drought. 

Jlacet  —  Pofinlalion The  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia 

comprise  a  variety  of  tribes.  They  all,  however,  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  character  and  man- 
ners ;  and,  in  respect  of  bodily  conformation,  are  entirely 
distinct  both  from  the  Negroes  and  the  Arabians.  They 
belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  I'Uliuipic  variety  of 
the  human  race ;  and  their  most  prominent  character- 
istics will  be  found  described  in  the  article  Africa,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  Of  the  dill'ercnt  tribes,  the 
principal  are  the  Tigrani,  or  inhabitants  of  Tigrc ;  the 
Amharans,  or  Inhabitants  of  Amhara ;  the  Agnws,  in- 
habiting the  province  of  Damot ;  the  Efats,  occupying 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Nile ;  the  Gongas  and  Ena- 
reans,  still  further  S. ;  and  the  Falashas,  occupying  the 
mountains  of  Samen,  &c.,  who  jirofess  Judaism,  and 
pretend,  though  it  is  believed  on  no  very  good  grounds, 
to  deduce  their  origin  from  Palestine.  These  tribes  arc 
easily  distinguished  by  tlieir  hiiiKUUgo  ;  but  it  Is  not  clear 
whether  their  idioms  bo  really  distinct  languages,  or, 
which  is  most  probable,  only  dialetic  varieties  of  a  much 
smaller  number  of  mother-tongues.  —  (Frichard  on  Man, 
vol.ii.  p.  136.  3d  ed.) 

The  Galla,  or  savage  tribes  by  which  large  portions 
of  Abyssinia  have  been  overrun,  are  said  to  have  made 
their  first  appearance  on  the  southern  frontier  in  1&37. 
No  doubt  they  belonged  originally  to  the  central  parts 
of  the  African  continent.  They  hare  a  brown  complexion, 
with  long  black  hair  ;  and  their  tribes  are  all  independent 
of,  and  often  at  war  with,  each  other.  Most  of  tliein  have 
adopted  the  Maliomme<lan  faith,  and  have  partially  con- 
formed to  the  manners  of  the  Abysslnlans.  They  are 
still,  however,  distinguished  by  their  greater  ferocity. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sulBcient  to  mention  that  the  young 
men  are  denied  certain  privileges,  and  are,  in  fact,  con- 
temned by  the  women,  as  well  as  their  seniors  of  the 
same  sex,  till  they  have  given  proof  of  their  manhood  by 
killing  an  enemy. 

No  means  exist  by  which  to  form  any  probable  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  people  In  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Salt 
could  obtain  no  accurate  information  on  the  subject.  If 
the  country  were  tranquil,  it  could  hardly  fall,  owing  to 
the  frultfulness  of  the  soil  and  the  general  healthiness  of 
the  climate,  to  be  excsedingly  pop>ilous  ;  but  the  anarchy 
and  civil  war  in  which  it  is  constantly  involvetl  more 
than  neutraiisethcse  advantages,  nnd  keep  the  population 
far  below  Its  natural  level.  Its  total  amount  is  esti- 
mated, in  the  Weimar  Almanack,  at  4,60*1,000  ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  Is  as  good  a  guess  as  can  be  made. 

Language.  —  The  tilieez,  or  Ethiopic,  a  language  akin 
to  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  w,ts  the  language  of  Axuni, 
and  of  the  subjects  of  the  Axumite  sovereign,  At  the  ura 
of  their  conversion  to  Christianity  in  the  4th  century.  It 
is  now  extant  only  as  a  dead  language,  consecrated  to 
literature;  and  religloiis  uses.  The  Ainharic,  or  modern 
Abysitnlan,  Is  not  a  dialect  of  th«  Gliccz,  though  it  hus 


adopted  fVom  It  •  gre,-:    iiumbM'  of  war      out  a  totally 
distinct  language.     It  i    probablv  an  anc      t  African  lan- 
guage, and  the  original    Horn  of  the  inh,  litants  of  tha 
south-eastern  provinces  i>f  Abyssinia.    As    "fards  litem 
ture  and  learning,  the  Abysslnlans  aro  at  ti<c  lowest  ebl 
Their  clergy  are  Ignorant,  and  have  no  taste  tor  learning 
Mr.  Gobat  thinks  that  in  the  country  where  Amharir  > 
spoken  about  l-6th  part  of  the  male  population  can  r^ 
a  little,  and  In  Tigre  about  l-12th  part. 

Productions.  —  The  country  Is  very  fertile,  and  ha; 
vast  variety  of  products  {  among  which  are  wheat,  barle} 
millet,  and  other  grain.  On  the  high  grounds  wheat  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  ;  but  In  the  low  groundl 
the  heat  is  too  strong  for  it.  Barley  (dhourra)  is  raised 
in  large  quantities  ;  but  the  principal  dependence  of  the 
country  Is  on  the  /cjf'  {Poa  Abytsinica),  which  grows  on 
every  soil,  except  the  very  lowest,  and  aflbrds  the  bread 
in  general  use.  The  plant  is  herbaceous.  From  a  num- 
ber of  weak  leaves  rises  a  stalk  about  28  inches  in  length, 
and  not  much  thicker  that  of  a  carnation.  Out  of  the 
top  spring  a  number  of  branches,  which  contain  the  seed 
or  fruit  inclosed  In  a  species  of  capsula.  The  grains 
are  not  larger  than  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin,  yet  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  on  the  whole  a  bulky  crop. 
But  the  lowest  grounds  (kolln)  are  unfit  even  for  the 
production  of  teff;  and  on  these  is  raised  a  species  of 
corn  called  tocousso,  which  yields  a  black  bread,  the  food 
of  the  lowest  classes.  There  are  at  least  two  harvests  In 
the  year ;  and  in  the  same  place  may  at  once  be  seen  in 
progress  the  operations  of  ploughing  and  reaping,  with 
corn  in  every  different  stage  of  advancement.  Among 
the  other  vegetable  products  are  cotton,  of  which  clothes 
are  usually  made  ;  senna,  myrrh,  &c.  The  stalk  of  the 
ensete,  a  species  of  palm,  tlie  banana  of  Abyssinia,  is  said, 
when  stripped  of  Its  green  covering,  to  be  the  very  best 
of  all  vegetable  food.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance. 
Various  species  of  figs,  some  of  them  of  a  very  large  size, 
as  the  Ficus  tycamorus,  are  also  very  plentiful.  Ci- 
trons, oranges,  and  sugar-canes  are  met  with  In  the  low 
grounds,  but  not  on  the  elevated  plateaus.  Dates  and 
vines  are  met  with,  but  neither  aro  supposed  to  be  indi- 
genous. Both  are  believed  to  have  been  imported  and 
cultivated  by  the  Portuguese.    At  present  the  vine  is 

f;rown  only  in  the  district  of  Emfras,  on  the  E,  side  of 
ake  Demlica,  where  It  produces  magnificent  grapes.  Tho 
Abysslnlans  do  not  use  wine  except  for  the  communion 
table.  Tcllez  says  expressly,  that  in  his  time  the  vine 
was  unknown  in  Abyssiiila.  The  papyrus,  so  celebrated 
for  its  furnishing  the  principal  species  of  paper  used  by 
the  ancients,  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  rivers ; 
and  Bruce  contends  that  it  was  thence  transplanted  to 

The  domestic  animals  of  Abys«inla  do  not  diflbr  ma- 
terially from  those  of  Europe.  The  horses,  which  are 
the  principal  wealth  of  (he  inhabitants  of  the  plateaus, 
are  strong  and  active.  They  are  used  in  war  and  the 
chase,  mules  and  asses  being  used  principally  as  beasts 
of  draught  and  burden.  Oxen  are  very  abundant.  Tho 
most  remarkable  species  is  a  native  of  tho  .low  grounds, 
and  has  horns  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  Mr.  Salt  having 
seen  one  4  feet  long,  and  21  Indies  round  at  the  base.  It 
is  called  the  Galla  ox,  from  its  having  been  brought  to 
Tigrc  by  the  Galla.  Of  (he  wild  animals,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  chariicteristic  is  the  hysena,  called  here  the 
dubbah,  exceedingly  fierce  and  untameable.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  found   in  vast  numberf, 

Klacc  travellers  in  continual  danger,  and  even  enter 
ouses.  They  are  not  naturally  gregarious,  yet  some- 
times assemble  in  vast  troops,  attracted  by  some  common 
object,  particularly  the  scent  of  dead  bodies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  country,  are 
often  left  unburied.  Bruce  contradicts  the  common  re- 
port of  their  digging  into  sepulchres.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  people,  who 
regard  them  as  a  species  of  enchanted  men  1  The  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  are  numerous  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
in  places  full  of  moisture.  They  are  hunted  by  the  Shan- 

?;alla,  who  use  their  teeth  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
eed  upon  their  flesh.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  of  them  have  ever  lieen  tamed  in  this  country,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  part  of  Africa.  There  is  a  species  of  rhi- 
noceros with  two  horns,  found  only  in  a  few  districts. 
Its  horns  have  no  connection  with  the  bone ;  its  skin, 
which  has  no  folds,  is  used  fur  shields ;  the  horns  for 
handles  for  swords,  and  also  as  a  lining  to  drinking  ves- 
sels. The  antelope  species,  wlitch  Is  very  numerous,  is 
seldom  found  in  the  cultivated  districts,  but  chiefly 
appears  on  broken  ground  neftr  the  rivers.  The  bufiklo, 
domesticated  in  E|;ypt  and  elsewhere,  is  here  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  ot  animals ;  he  lodges  himself  in  deep 
and  sultry  valleys,  under  tho  shade  of  tho  tallest  trees, 
and  near  tho  largest  and  clearest  rivers.  The  liippopo- 
tamus,  called  gon/ari  by  the  natives,  is  abundant  in  the 
lake  of  Dembea ;  but  I.iidolf  affirms  that  this  lake  con- 
tains no  crocodiles.  They  are  both,  however,  found  in 
(he  deep  pools  of  the  Nile,  Tacazze,  and  other  rivers. 
The  crucudilea  in  the  latter  are  of  an  eaormoiu  lUCi  o{ 
B  4 
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■  Kraenhh  colour,  uid  are  more  drvaded  bj  the  natlvea 

than  the  hippopotamus.    The  torpedo  Is  found  In  the 

rivers  and  lalies.    The  lion  is  found  only  occasionally. 

There  are  several  species  of  leopard.    The  rcbra  is  fre- 
quent In  the  southern  provinces,  where  its  mane  adorns 

the  collara  of  the  war  horses.  A  small  animal,  the  jerboa, 

■bout  the  size  of  a  rat,  burrows  in  the  flslds,  both  here 

and  In  Bartnry. 
The  feathered  creation  In  Abyssinia  bears  more  than 

itt  usual  proportion  to  the  other  species.    Tlio  vast  pro- 

AMlon  of  insects,  grains,  and  plants,  even  the  waste  and 

destruction  attending  continual  wars,  aBbrrt  them  an 

abundant  supply  of  food.    The  nisser,  or  golden  eagle, 

perhaps  the  largest  bird  of  the  old  continent,  and  a  beau- 

fiftjl    species  called   the  black  eagle,  arc   particularly 

noticed  by  Bruce.    To  these  Salt  adds  a  new  species 

called  goodie-goodie,  the  size  of  the  common  falcon. 

Storks,  partridges,  snipes,  pigeons,  and  swallows,  occur 

In  great  number  and  variety.    Bruce  never  saw  a  wood- 
cock, sparrow,  mngnle,  or  bat;  and  ostriclics  are  not 

found  In  Abyssinia  Proper. 
Among  insects  the  most  numerous  and  useful  arc  bees. 

Honey  constitutes  every  where  an  important  article  of 

food.    Several  provinces  used  to  pay  a  large  proportion 

of  their  tribute  in  this  article.  The  honey  assumes  dif- 
ferent appearances,  sometimes  black,  sometimes  lilood- 

red,  according  to  the  plant  on  which  the  insect  feeds. 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  tlie  locust,  which  com- 
mits here  ravages  quite  as  terrible  as  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Northern  Africa.  It  sometimes  depopulates 
whole  provinces.  In  the  sublime  language  of  the  pro- 
phet, "  A  fire  devourelh  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
flame  constimeth  :  the  land  is  htforc  them  as  the  Garden 
itfEden,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness;  yea, 
and  HOlhing  escapeth  them." 

Government  —  Politieal  Divisions.  — The  former  go- 
vernment of  Abyssinia,  or  that  which  existed  in  it  wlicn 
it  became  known  to  the  Tortiiguese  and  tlie  Jesuits,  was 
an  absolute  and  despotic  monarchy,  in  wlilch  the  em- 
perors, restrained  by  no  written  laws,  popular  assemblies, 
or  privileged  classes,  had  full  power  to  dispose  at  plea- 
sure of  the  lives  and  property  of  tlicir  subjects.  But 
this  ancient  gjvernment  may  now  be  said  to  be  totally 
extinct.  The  force  of  the  central  government  was  gra- 
dually weakened,  partly  by  the  reMlion  of  the  governors 
of  the  dilferent  provinces,  and  partly  by  the  irruption  of 
the  Gallasand  other  savage  hordes,  who  have  subjugated 
fome  of  its  finest  countries.  Salt  has  ingeniously  com- 
pared the  state  of  Abysstinia  in  a  political  point  of  view 
to  that  of  England  during  the  heptarchy  ;  and  since  he 
visited  It  anarchy  srems  to  liave  made  a  still  more  rapid 

()rogress.  The  whole  country  is  now  split  into  an  end- 
ess  variety  of  states,  the  limits  of  whicli  are  perpetually 

changing,  and  between  which  the  most  deadly  anlmositicj 

and  interminable  contests  constantly  prevail.    The  king- 
doms of  Amhara,  Tigre,  Including  the  country  between 

the  Red  Sea  and  the  Tacaz^e,  with  the  provinces  of  En- 

derta,  Wojjerat,  &c.,  and  Schoa,  including  Kfiit,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  this  moment  (1837)  the  most  powerful  of 

these  states.    But  we  have  no  exact  information  as  to 

their  boundaries,  organization,  or  condition.    I'hey  have 

this  in  common,  that  they  are  all  despotisms,  ami  anarchy 

and  bloodshed  prcv.tll  in  them  all  to  a  greater  or  less 

extent.     Schoa,  which  Is  now  entirely  separ.ited   from 

the  rest  of  the  country.  Is  said  by  Mr.  Cubat  to  he  less 

devastated  by  civil  war  than  either  of  the  ntherii,  and  to 

be,  in  consequence,  the  least  dcpoi)ulated  and  most  flou- 
rishing part  of  Abyssinia. 
Manners  and  Customs This  perpetual  state  of  civil 

war  and  confusion,  and  not  any  peculiar  cruelty  of  dis- 
position, seems  to  lie  the  m.iin  cause  of  tli.tt  burliarlsm 

and  brutality  by  which  the  manners  of  the  Aliyssininns 

are  characterised.     All  tlic  feelings  by  whicli  man  is 

restrained  from  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellows  sijem 

entirely  blunte:i.    Human  life  is  scarcely  more  respecleil 

than  that  of  brutes.    Bruce  seldom  went  out  at  (londar 

without  seeing  dead  Imdies  lying  in  the  streets,  left  to  be 

devoured  by  dogs  and  hya-n.is",  without  being  even  allowed 

the  rites  of  sepulture.    To  show  the  indifTereiice  usually 

felt  on  such  occasions,  he  nu'ntions  tliat  one  cl.iy .  passing 

along  the  streets,  he  saw  an  olticer  of  rank  about  to 

execute  three  men  who   had  offended  the  sovereljfn. 

This  person,  calling  to  Bruce,  begged  him  to  stop  till  he 

had  despatched  this  business,  as  he  wished  to  liave  a 

(hort  conversation  with  him.     But  tlic  lircumstancc 

which  teems  to  place  the  Aliyssinians    lielow  even  the 

most  savage  tribes.  Is  the  extreme  coarseness  of  their 

festive  indulgences.     Their  lirinde  (raw  beef)  feast  has 

excited  the  astonishment  of  all  travellers.     Alvarez,  who 

visited  the  country  as  ambassador  from  Portugal  in  1.%'il), 

and  remained  there  for  6  years,  describes  it  as  a  thing 

"  of  which   he  dare  not  in  a  manner  speak."      Being 

Invited  to  a  feast,  he  was  much  sururised,  iustcail  of  the 

usual  dishes,  to  sec  brought  in  "  pieces  of  raw  ticsli,  with 

warm  blood,"     The  landlord,  on  seeing  his  guests  show 

no  favour  to  this  savoury  dish,  ordered  nther  fiiiKl  iH'tter    cedar,  v«  itliin  u  liiri 

•ult^  to  their  tattei ;  but  immediately  began  eagerly  to  I  agreeable  coolness. 
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devour  the  fleih,  "as  if  tt  had  been  marchpane' or 
comflti."  The  lady  of  the  house  did  not  appear  at 
dinner;  but,  in  drinking,  she  "  bravely  seconaed "  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Bruce  and  Salt  have  furnished 
still  more  particular  descriptions.  The  table,  which  ii 
low,  is  first  covered  with  successive  piles  of  tefT  cakea, 
serving  to  the  guests  at  once  ac  food  and  aa  towels  with 
which  to  wipe  their  fingers.  The  coropany  lieing  then 
seated,  the  next  process  is  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle,  which 
are  standing  at  the  door,  and  the  cutting  wann  steakf 
from  their  nesh.  Bruce  savi  that  these  are  extracted 
while  the  animal  is  yet  alive,  and  bellowing  under  the 
pain  of  the  wound.  But  this  disgusting  circumstance  ii 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  tlie  earlier  writers,  and  Mr. Salt 
afflrros  that  the  head  is  separated  fVom  the  body  before 
the  operation  of  slicing  commences.  Salt,  however,  ai 
well  as  Bruce,  admits  that  the  luxury  of  an  Abyssinian 
feast  consists  in  having  the  pieces  brought  in  while  the 
blood  is  yet  warm  and  the  fibres  palpitating.  The  female 
who  sits  next  to  eaclii  chef  then  wraps  up  the  slice  in  a  tefT 


cake,  and  thrusts  into  his  mouth  as  large  a  quantity  as  it 
is  capable  of  containing,  which  is  greedily  devoured.  All 
parties  drink  copiouslv  of  hydromcl,  and  bouza,  the  beer 
of  the  country.  Having  satisfied  themselves,  they  rise, 
and  give  place  to  another  company  of  inferior  rank,  and 
these  to  a  third,  till  all  is  consumed.  1'lie  gross  indeccneici 
which  Bruce  represents  as  perpetrated  on  these  occasions, 
and  which  lie  has  described  with  siicii  revolting  minute- 
ness, have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  it  is  liardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  they  can  bo  other  than  rare  oc- 
currences. Mr,  Gobat,  the  missionary,  admits  that  a 
feast  such  as  that  described  by  Bruce  may  have  taken 
place  among  the  most  shameless  libertines ;  but  he  adds, 
that  "  excesses  of  that  kind  are  not  customary  either  as 
to  their  cruelty  or  indecency."  The  practice  reported 
by  Bruce,  and  which  subjected  him  to  no  little  ridicule, 
of  cutting  steaks  from  a  living  animal  on  a  journey,  and 
then  closing  up  the  wound  and  driving  it  on,  appeared  at 
first  quite  unfounded  to  Mr.  Salt ;  but  in  his  second 
journey  he  witnessed  it,  and  found  that  it  was  callisl  by 
a  peculiar  name  —  cutting  the  Shiilada  ;  which  certainly 

f;oes  a  good  w.iy  to  prove  its  frequency,  though  that  also 
s  disputed  by  Mr.  Gobat,  who  denies  its  occurrence, 

unless,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  extreme  hunger. 

Justice  in  Abyssinia  is  altogether  barbarous,  venal, 
and  corrupt,  \Vlien  a  person  accused  of  a  criminal 
olfence  is  fiiiind  guilty,  he  is  detained  In  prison  till  he 

has  made  satisfaction  to  the  accuser ;  or,  if  he  have  com- 
mitted murder,  till  he  be  disposed  of  by  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,  who  m.iy  either  put  him  to  death  or  accept 
a  ransom.  The  latter  is  generally  fixed  at  !i50  dollars 
for  a  man,  but  the  relations  are  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  it.  Mr.  (Jobat  says  that  the  Tacazze  is  never 
passed  on  cither  side  iirnursuit  of  murderers  ;  so  that 
they  must  very  frequently  escape  without  even  the 
pretence  of  a  trial.  When  a  murdered  person  has  no 
relations,  the  priests  take  uiwu  tlieinsclves  the  office  of 
avengers  of  blood. 

Marriage  in  Aliyssinia  is  a  very  slight  connection, 
formed  and  dissolved  at  pleasure,  'i'hc  most  formal 
mode  of  concluding  it  is,  when  the  lover,  having  made 
certain  engagements  to  the  parents,  and  obtained  their 
consent  (for  that  of  the  bride  is  seldom  asked),  seizes  lier 
and  carries  lier  home  on  bis  shoulders.  A  nmgnilicent 
feast  is  then  given  of  lirindc  and  bouza ;  and  at  a  fixed 
period  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  afterwards,  they  go  to 
church  and  take  the  sacrament  together.  It  is  in  a  few 
rare  instances  only  th.iteventhix  slight  ceremony  is  used. 
In  most  cases,  mutual  consent,  and  a  plentiful  administra- 
tion of  raw  meat  and  bouza,  form  the  only  preliminaries. 
The  will  of  either  party,  or  of  both,  is  at  any  time  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  the  connection.  If  they  have  several 
chiidreii,  tliey  divide  tliein  i  if  tliey  have  but  one,  and  lie  is 
under  7  years  of  age,  he  belongs  to  the  mother  ;  if  above 
7,  to  the  father.  Goliat  says  that  after  a  third  divorce 
they  cannot  coiitr.ict  another  regular  marriage,  nor 
partake  of  the  coniiiiuiii()n  unless  they  become  monks ; 
Briiee,  however,  mentions  beinginaeunipany  at  Guiidar, 
where  there  was  a  l.-idy  present,  with  six  persons,  each 
of  whom  had  been  siucessively  her  liusbaiid,  alth<iugli 
none  of  them  stoml  in  tliis  relation  to  her  at  the  time : 
nor  do  either  party  r(Hisider  themselves  Imund  to  observe 
w'th  rigid  fidelity  this  slight  enga(!einent,  even  wliiie  it 
liists.  Manners  may  lie  ecmsidired,  in  this  respect,  as  in 
a  state  of  .tlnicist  total  dissolution.  Sl.ives  are  common 
in  ail  parts  of  Abyssinia.  Thev  consist  of  Sliangallas, 
a  race  of  savage  Negroes  iiihalriting  tlie  low  countries 
on  the  N.  N.  W.  and  N,K.  frontiers.  'I'liey  are  very 
numerous  in  (iondar  and  other  places  of  Auihara,  and 
also  in  'I'lgrc;  are  well  treated,  and  esrape  many  nf  the 
privations  to  which  they  are  subject  in  tlieir  wihl  st.ite. 

The    only  display   of    arililtecturid    iii<ignilicence   in 

Abvsslnli    Is    in    the    churches.       They  are    built    on 

eminences ;  are  of  a  circuliir  lorni,  with  conical  summits 

and  thatched  roofs  ;  and  are  surrounded  with  pillars  of 

Is  an  arc.ide,  whieli  produces  an 

The  houses  of  the  sovereigns  and 
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ItrnndeM  are  also  largo  and  commodious;  though,  in 
tliU  warlike  coimtry,  the  camp  Is  considered  as  their 
niore  proper  residence.  All  tlie  houses  arc  more  hovels 
of  a  conical  form,  with  a  thatched  roof.  Their  dreti 
consists  chiefly  o^'  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  24  cubits  long 
by  Ii  in  breadth,  which  they  wrap  round  them  like  a 
mantle,  with  close  drawers  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  and  a  girdle  of  cloth.  Their  food  consists  of 
the  different  species  of  grain  already  enumerated,  fish, 
fruits,  honey,  nitd  raw  meat  at  festivals.  The  most 
general  drink  is  bouza,  a  species  of  sour  l)eer,  made  from 
the  fermentation  of  their  cakes,  particularly  those  left  at 
entertainments.  Tocousso,  the  coarsest  grain,  produces 
bouza  equal  or  superior  to  any  of  the  others.  Ilydromvl 
is  also  made  In  great  quantities.  Agriculture,  the  only  art 
much  cultivated,  is  very  farbt^liiiHlthcperrection  which  it 
iiH)  attained  ev'  n  in  the  most  backward  parts  of  I'^uropc. 
'1  he  ploughs,  the  rudest  construction,  from  the  root 
or  branch  of  tree,  are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  land  is 
twice  ploughiU;  after  which  women  are  employed  to 
break  the  clods,  la  the  course  of  ripening,  the  corn  is 
carefully  weeded.  As  previously  stated,  tliere  are  two 
or  three  crops  in  the  year.  The  worst  grain  is  commonly 
used  for  seed.  In  general,  every  family  cuitiv.itcs  for 
itself,  and  little  is  brought  to  market,  'i  he  poor  people 
live  miserably  on  black  tcIT  and  tocousso,  and  even 
persons  of  consideration  use  little  except  tetl'  and 
bouza. 

The  Abyssinlans  profess  Christianity,  but  it  has  little 
influence  over  their  conduct.  At  present  they  are  split 
Into  three  parties,  violently  opposed  to  each  other.  They 
retain  a  great  number  of  Judaical  observances,  abstaining 
from  tlie  meats  proliibitctt'  by  the  Mosaic  law,  practising 
circumcision,  keeping  both  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  as 
Sabbaths,  and  regarding  fasts  as  essential.  Hut  their 
fasts,  though  apparently  long  and  rigorous,  arc  dispensed 
with  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  according  to  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  party.  The  Coptic  patriarcli  of 
Cairo  continues  still  to  be  the  nominal  head  of  the 
cliurch,  from  whom  the  Abuna,  the  resident  head,  receives 
his  investiture,  'i'hey  have  monasteries,  both  of  monks 
and  nuns,  who  arc  liir,  however,  from  professing  tliat 
rigid  austerity  which  is  the  boast  of  tlic  liomish  church 
Their  vencriition  for  the  Virt-'in  is  unbounded  ;  and  the 
(.'iithollc  missionaries  foimd  that  they  completely  outdid. 
In  this  respect,  their  own  ultra  zeal.  Their  siiints  arc 
extremrly  numerous,  and  surpass,  in  miraculous  power, 
even  those  of  the  Uomisli  c.ilcndar.  Tliey  represent 
them  by  paintings,  with  which  their  churches  are  lavishly 
adorned ;  but  they  do  not  admit  any  figures  in  relievo. 
The  clergy  do  not  attempt  to  prohibit  divorce,  or  even 
polygamy,  the  propensity  to  which  in  tlie  nation    is 

iirobably  too  powerful  to  render  any  prohibition  ef* 
ectual. 

Mohammedans,  as  well  as  Jews,  arc  also  found  in 
Abyssinia.  The  former  appear  to  have  increased  since 
Hruce's  visit ;  at  present  they  are  most  numerous  in 
Ailowahand  its  vicniity.  Few  of  them  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran.  They  engage  more  in  trallic  than 
the  Ciiristians,  and  have  more  money.  They  are  said  bo 
engross  the  whole  traffic  in  slaves  ;  the  Ciiristians,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.Gobat,  never  taking  any  part  in  it. 

Though  low,  as  compared  with  Kurope,  the  manu- 
factures of  Abyssinia  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
most  of  the  African  nations.  It  supplies  itself  with  all  the 
most  Indispensable  articles.  t:otton  cloths,  the  universal 
dress  of  the  country,  are  made  in  large  quantities,  the 
fine  sort  at  (iondar,  and  the  coarse  at  Aduwa.  Ueiiig 
unable  to  dye  their  favourite  dark  blue  colour,  they 
unravel  the  blue  Surat  cloths,  and  weave  them  again 
into  their  own  webs.  Coarse  cloth  circulates  ,is  money. 
Manufactures  of  Iron  and  brass  are  also  considerable,  tlie 
material  being  procured  from  Senniiar,  Walcayt,  and 
Ilerbera;  knives  are  made  at  Adowa  and  spears  at  Antalow. 
'J  he  business  of  tjinnin^  is  well  iiiidorstooil  in  Tigre  ; 
and  at  .A\iim  sheepskins  are  made  into  jiarchment. 
Saddles,  and  all  sorts  of  horse  furniture,  arc  good.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  Abyssinia  is  carried  on  eiuirely  by 
way  of  Massuah,  whence  the  coinmunii'ation  with  the 
Interior  is  maintained  by  the  channel  of  Adowa.  Tlie 
imports  arc  chieHy  Ictd,  block  tin,  gold  foil,  I'crsian 
carpets,  raw  silk  from  Cliina,  velvets,  Frenih  liioad 
cloths,  cohmrcd  skins  fro'n  Kgypt,  glass  lioails  and 
decanters  from  Venice.  The  cxiMirts  coiisi.it  of  gold, 
ivory,  and  slaves.  The  slaves  are  rickimnl  more 
be.nitiful  than  those  which  come  from  the  interior  oi 
Africa. 

Prufiri'ss  I'f  Discovery.  —  Tiie  ancients  never  acquired 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  Abyssinia.  To  it,  along  with 
Sennaar,  they,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  applied  the  compre- 
hensive name  of  Hthiopla  ;  for  though  tliat  term  was 
made  to  extend  generally  to  the  interior  of  .Mrica.  and 
even  to  a  great  part  of  Asia,  yet  .i-U/iiopiit  suh  .t'.jii/itto 
was  regardird  as  the  proper  Kthiopia.  Descriptions  of 
Kthloplan  nations  are  given  by  the  ancients  at  coiisi- 
deralile  length  ;  but  tlwy  ser\e  chictiy  to  show  tlii>  im- 


perfection of  their  knowledge,  and  are  tinctured  with  a 
large  admixture  of  fable.  Ilennell  suppose!,  leemingly 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  Macrobian,  or  long-lived 
Kthiopians,  said  to  live  farther  to  the  south  than  the 
others,  belong  to  Abyssinia.  The  ancients  had  no 
distinct  knowledge  of  more  than  two  Ethiopian  king- 
doms: the  first  and  only  one  known  to  the  earlieat 
writers  Is  Meroe,  or  the  I'enlnsula,  which  they'  erro> 
neously  supposed  to  be  an  island  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive union  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astaburas  and  the 
Astapus  (Uluo  Kivcr  and  Tacazze).  The  chief  city  of 
Meroe  was  placed  by  them  on  the  Nile,  In  lat.  16°  26'  { 
and  Uruce,  In  passing  through  Sennaar,  saw,  near 
Clicndi,  Immense  ruins,  wliich  probably  lielonged  to  thU 
celebrated  capital  of  Ethiopia.  The  other  kingdom 
became  known  alter  the  Greeks,  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  extended  their  navigation  along  the  eastern 
cnast  of  Africa.  It  was  that  ot  the  Axumitie,  situated 
upon  the  Ued  Sea,  and  occupying  part  of  Tigre.  Its 
capital,  Axum,  still  remains,  and  though  in  a  state  of 
decay,  exhibits  remains  so  vast  as  iupply  to  attest  its 
former  greatness.  The  inscriptions  discovered  hero  by 
Salt  shows  that  the  Axnmiti.'S  had  received  amongst 
them  the  religion  and  the  arts  of  foreigners,  and  that  tliey 
made  use  of  the  Urccian  language  in  tlie  inscriptions  on 
their  monuments.  Tlie  port  of  Axum,  Adulis,  was  the 
channel  by  which  the  finest  ivory  then  known  was  ex- 
ported, and  a  commercial  intercourse  maintained  with 
the  coasts  botli  of  the  Kcd  Sea  and  the  Indian  Oceiui. 
Salt,  though  unable  to  visit  it,  seems  to  have  asccrtaiued 
its  situ.ition  near  Miissouah. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Abyssinia 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  hais  ever  since 
nominally  professed. 

After  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  Islamism,  those  of 
the  Egyptians  wlio  were  reluctant  to  change  their  faith 
licing  compelled  to  Oy  soutliwards  before  the  sword  of 
the  Saracens,  Nubia  "and  Abyssinia  b^came  filled  with 
Jewish  and  Christian  refugees.  And  as  both  these 
countries  were  at  that  time  Christian,  the  Arabian 
geographers,  who  have  fully  described  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  make  a  very  slignt  mention  of  them  ;  so  cliat 
Abyssinia  remained  almost  unknown  till  near  the  apra  of 
modern  naval  discoveiy.  In  1445,  the  emperor  of  Abys- 
sinia sent  an  ambassador  to  the  senate  of  I'lorencc,  and 
wrote  a  famous  letter  to  the  priests  his  subjects  at 
Jerusalem.  This,  and  the  favourable  reports  of  the 
Abyssinian  priests  now  referred  to,  gave  rise  to  the 
most  exaggerated  reports.  It  was  said  that  a  Chriatian 
prince,  to  whom  the  Portuguese  gave  the  fantastical 
name  of  Prcstcr  or  Presbyter  John,  ruled  over  a  vast, 
highly  civilised,  and  rich  empire,  in  the  centre  and  E.  of 
Africa.  This  statement  InHamcd  at  once  the  spirit  of 
discovery  and  of  religious  zeal,  the  two  ruling  principles 
in  that  age.  The  I'ortuguese  monarchs,  who  tooH  the 
lead  in  exploring  the  eastern  world,  immediately  devised 
measures  fur  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a 
region.  The  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
hail  not  yet  been  discovered ;  .\byssinia  was  therefore 
viewed  as  a  tract  through  which  the  commerce  of  Indi.» 
miglit  be  conducted.  '1  wo  envoys,  Covilham  and  Ue 
Paiva,  were  therefore  sent,  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Henry,  nixm  a  mission  to  explore  it.  They  went  by 
way  of  Alexandria,  and  descended  the  Red  Sea.  De 
Paiva  perished  by  some  unknown  accident;  but  Covilham, 
after  visiting  dilrerent  parts  of  India  and  Eastern  Africa, 
entered  Abyssinia,  and  arrived,  in  141)0,  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor,  residing  then  in  Sclioa.  Being  brought 
before  tlic  sovereign,  he  was  received  with  that  favour 
which  novelty,  when  there  i&  notliing  to  l>e  feared  from 
it,  usually  secures ;  and  being  a  man  of  address  and 
■ibiiiry,  he  contrived  to  maintain  this  friendly  disposition. 
The  reports  which  he  transmitted  of  tlie  country  were 
favourable  ;  and  having  prevailed  on  the  empress-mother 
to  send  an  Armenian  as  an  ambassador  to  Portugal, 
whose  arrival  excited  a  great  sensation  hi  that  country, 
tlie  Portuguese  sent  out  several  other  embassies.  Of 
tliese  the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  .Alvarez, 
ill  l.')'2(l.  lie  remained  six  years  in  tlie  country,  and 
traversed  it  from  iiortii  to  south,  visiting  the- provinces 
of  Amhara,  Sclioa,  and  Efat.  Paez,  Almeyda,  Lobo,  and 
several  others  successively  undertook  journeys  into 
Abyssinia.  Paez,  wlio  resided  in  the  country  from  1603 
till  his  death  in  ir>2'.>,  visit od,  in  1618,  the  sources  of  the 
Hahr-el-Azrek  or  eastern  .-inn  of  the  Nile,  and  describes 
tlii'in  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  Bruce,  who  absurdly 
claims  the  honour  of  being  tlicir  <liscoverer.  Prom  the 
accounts  of  these  .md  other  missions,  Tellez  first  ( i6(iO), 
and  arterw.irds  Ludolph  (16S1),  principally  compiled 
their  histories  and  descriptions  of  Ethiopia.  Ludolph, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  language,  derived  a  consi- 
derable pait  of  his  Information  from  the  communications 
of  (iregory,  nn  Abyssinian  monk  of  the  province  of  Am- 
hara,  then  in  Europe. 

Public  curiosity,  iiowevcr,  with  respect  to  Abyssinia 
gradually  sub-ideJ,  till,  towards  the  close  of  last  century 
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(1790),  It  wai  revived  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bruce'i 
Traveii.  Many  of  the  circumstances  he  relates  are  to 
very  extraordinary  as  to  give  to  hl»  doscrii>tions  a  gootl 
deal  of  the  appearance  of  romance.  The  authenticity  of 
hia  work  was  in  consequence  very  Rcncraily  iloulrtwl ; 
and  it  must  he  admitted  that  some  of  his  statements  liave 
been  shown  to  lie  unfounded,  atid  th.it  others  are  of  very 

Jiuestionahle  authority.  Hut  the  accuracy  of  tlie  lea<ling 
eatures  of  his  work  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr. 
Salt  and  other  late  travellers. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  of  our  attempting  to  lay 
before  the  reader  any  sketch  of  the  history  of  Aliyssinia  ; 
and  though  we  ha<l  abundance  of  space,  tlie  subject  Is 
too  uninteresting  to  attract  attention.  Dr.  I,ee  hiis  pre- 
fixed a  short  notice  of  the  church  of  Al>yssinia  to  tlic 
Journal  of  Mr.  Gobat's  Resilience  in  tliat  country.  An 
excellent  summary  of  the  inform.ition  as  to  Abyssinia, 
contained  in  the  earlier  travcller.i  and  historians,  will  bo 
found  in  the  Modern  Universal  History,  vol.  xv.  pp.  1— 
2W.  Nvo  ed.  Besides  it,  we  have  consulted,  in  drawing 
up  this  article,  the  Travels  of  Hruce.  Salt,  and  l^ord 
Valentia;  Mr.  Oob.it's  Journal ;  tiic  account  of  Abyssinia 
In  Kltter'«  (ieography ;  rrichard's  Kcscarches  on  Man, 
il.  pp.  1!M— IW.Med.,  &C. 

ACAI'ULCO,    a    celebrated    sea-port    and    town  of 
Mexico,  in  tlie  intendency  of  that  name,  on  tlie  coast  of 
the   FaclHc  Ocean,  1 '.10  ni.   .S..S.\V.   Mexico,  lat.  \6^  MV 
29"N.,long.  DiP  1«'\V.  '•op.'l,n(K)(?).  Tlieliarliour  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.    "  It  is  famlli.ir,"  s.iys  Captain 
Hail,  "  to  the  memory  of  most  people,  from  its  being  tin; 
port  whence  the  ricli  "Spanish  galleons  of  former  days  took 
th<dr  departure  to  spread  the  wealtli  of  the  Western  over 
the  F.astern  world.      It  is  ceiebr.-ited,  also,  in  Anson's 
delightful  Voyage,  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  tlie 
Tery  interesting  accounts  of  the  lliiccaneers :  to  a  sailor 
therefore,  it  is  classic  ground  in  every  sense.     I  cannot 
express  the  universal  professional  admiration  excited  liy 
a  sight  of  this  celebrated  port,  which  is,  moreover,  the 
Ycry  beau-idinl  of  a  harbour.     It  is  easy  of  access  ;  very 
capacious ;  the  water  not  too  deep  ;  tlie  liolcling  ground 
good  ;  quite  free  IVom  hidden  dangers  *  ;  anil  as  secure 
as  the  basin  in  the  centre  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard.    From 
the  Interior  of  tlie  harbour  the  sea  cannot  he  discovereil ; 
and  a  stranger,  coming  to  the  s|H>t  hv  land,  would  imagine 
he  was  looking  over  a  sequestere<l  mimiitain   hike."  — 
iHtuth  America,  11.  p.  172.)     'I'liere  are  two  entrances  to 
this  splendid  b.tsin,  ime  on  each  side  of  the  sm.dl  island 
of  Hoqueta  or  (iril'o,  the  broadest  being  nearly  I)  m. 
aeross,  and  the  other  from  im  to  HIK)  feet.     'I'lie  town, 
commanded  by  tlie  "extensive  and  formidable      (Mali) 
castle  of  San  Carlos,  is  noor  and  mean.    Since  Itceased  to 
be  the  resort  of  the  galleons,  it  has  reaped  to  he  of  any 
considerable  iinpnrtance ;  and,  w  hen  visileil  by  Captain 
Il^i.  hail  only  .'to  liouses,  with  a  large  suhiirhofiiuls  built 
of  reeds,  wattled  iii  ofien  basket  work  to  give  admission 
(n  the  air.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  ami  pest  ilential . 
To  give  a  freer  circulation  to  the  air,  .in  artllieial  cut  was 
made  through  the  chain  of  rocks  liy  which  the  town  is 
(urroundiHt.     Hut,  though  this  li.is  U'en  ol  consiileralile 
service,  it  still  continues  to  lie  very  unhealthy.     Its  na- 
tural insalubrity  is  increasei  by  the  ihiIsiiikius  vapours 
exhaled  from  a  marsh  situated  to  ilie  K.  ol  tlietown.     The 
annual  deslccition  of  the  slagn.int  wnler  of  this  marsh 
occasionsthe  death  of  iiiiMmiernlilo  small  li«lies  ;  uhich.ile- 
cayinr  in  heaps ninler  a  Iropiial  sun,dill'iMe thelrnoxioiis 
emanations  through  the  nelghlKiiiring  air,  and  are  Justly 
considerisl  a  prineip.il  cause  of  the  putrid  liilious  teviTS 
that  then  prevail  almig  tlie  coast.     S(iiiic>  trade  is  carrieil 
on  between  Acapolco  and  (iunyaqnil,  Callao,  Ai.  ;  lint, 
owing  to  the  extreme  lediousne«s   and   dlllii'ulty  of  the 
voyage  from  .Acaptllcii  to  Callao.  the  interciiiirse  iH'tween 
Mexico  and  I'erii  is  iimlliieil  nlthlii  very  iiarniw  bixinds. 
—  (//(»//.  loc.  cit.;  IliimhoMI,  iVoufi'/Zc  Ksinigtu-,    ii\  ed. 
Iv.  p.  Ha.) 

ACRHKNZA  (an.  Aihiiimlin),  a  small  and  very  ancient 
archieplscoiial eltv of  Naples, prii\  lUsilicala.  14  in  N.  1'.. 
I'otensa.  Vnli.  iiX<>*<-  It  is  siliiali«l,  aecnrdtng  tn  the 
description  of^  llnrace  ((hi.  Iil>.  ill.  ear.  i.  I.  II  ).  iin  an 
almost  Inaccessllile  lilll,  SiiImi  nlnir  Arhrrimlur,  the  foot 
nf  which  Is  washeil  liy  the  llrandaiin.  It  has  i  castle,  a 
rathnlral.lwociinvents.ak'raiiimar  scliiHil.and  ui  hospital. 
Tit  'archiilsliiip  reniiiesat  Malera  Thisliiwii  v,,\*  Imiked 
upon  by  the  Hmnaiis  as  one  of  the  liiilwarks  of  Apulia 
and  t.oraiiia. 

ACHKNO,  a  town  of  Naples,  nniv.  I'rii.rlp.do  Citra. 
1(1  m.  N.  by  K.  Sahrno.  I'im'  ';..Viii.  It  lias  aiatliedral, 
a  parish  church,  a  mntil  i/c  pii-lr.  whii  li  Tr,iiM"i  adt  aiiets  nf 
•eefl  to  Iniligi-nt  lultuaturs  a  lahrii-  of  paper,  and  .i  lurgi'. 
ACKItH.A,  a  town  iif  Naples.  prii>.  Terra  dl  l.a\iiro, 
Oni.  S.V..  N.iphs  I'np.  ^..^si.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
seminary,  and  »  miml  ilffnHf.  'I'lii' nuinlry  Is  fniilfiil. 
but  unhealthy.  Thii  Is  a  very  aiiiieiit  tn»ii.  In  the 
tecmni  I'linic  war  it  »as  di'itniyeil  by  llaiinilial.  the  In. 

*  This  U  mil  i)tilti>  ftrt-iirst^.  '1  hew*  Ucmf  ..hnsl  nf  hnulMl  fi|i,-nt  on 
•hirli  a  tmr{  wMlmt  In  ITsJ  llul  iKSng  iiirnlkainl  m  llir  i  harts 
I'  d  >i>ll|  atultwl.  _  Hn'tMJl,  StmulU  PtfiHitin,  It.  p.  'NI. 


ACRA. 

habitants  having  doecrted  it  on  his  approach.    (Lie.  lib. 
xxiil.  s.  17.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a  lloman  colony. 
ACHEKN,a  principality  occupying  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  .Sumatra  (which  see). 

AciiKEN,  tha  capital  of  the  above  principality,  sltu.tted 
near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Sumatra,  on  a  river,  alxmt 
3  miles  from  the  sea,  lat.  6"3V  N.,  long.  U.'>°  4.V  E.  It  is 
very  populous,  being  said  to  contain  H,(I(I0  houses  built  of 
bamboo  and  rough  timber,  and  raised  on  posts,  to  secure 
them  from  inundations.  A  good  deal  of  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Singapore,  llat.ivia,  Bengal,  \c.  Owing  to  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  none  but  small  vessels  pass  up 
to  the  city. 

ACIlKRN.atownofthe  G.D.  B.ideif.  on  the  AcWti,I4 
miles  N.  E.  Kehl.  Pop.  3,(X)0.  Within  a  short  distance 
of  Achern  is  the  village  nf  fiasshach,  contiguous  to  wlilch 
is  a  granite  nionnmeiit,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Krench  government  in  18'2i),  on  the  spot  where  the 
Marshal  de  Tiirenne,  one  of  tho  greatest  generals  of 
inodcrn  times,  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  on  tlie  '/7th 
July,  l(i7.'>.  His  bowels  were  interred  in  the  ch.tpel  of  St. 

Nle'hoias  at  Achern (Schrciber'a  Ithine ;  Jimgraphie 

L'tiiivrsi/li-,aTt.  "  Turenne.") 

AClllI„or  EA<;l,K  ISLAND,  an  isi.ind  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  co.  May<i,  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  contains  above  '23,(i(X)  acres.  Pop.  6,'.i77.  It  Is 
mountainous  ;  and  eagles  —  wiience  its  name  —  breed  in 
its  inaccessible  fastnesses.  'I'lie  inhabitants  speak  the 
Irish  language,  and  are  in  an  extremely  depressed,  nilier- 
able  condition. 

ACll.MIN,  or  ECIIMIN,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  right  liank  of  tlie  Nile,  -^30  in.  S.  Cairo.  Pop.  3,(HI0. 
Streets  well  disposed,  broad,  and  straight,  which  Is  very 
unusual  in  Egypt ;  so  that  this  would  be  a  handsome 
town,  were  the  houses  built  of  better  materials  than 
Itakrd  bricks  cemented  witli  clay.  It  was  anciently  called 
Panopolis,  or  Cheinnis  ;  the  former  being  the  GrTOk,  the 
Ititti  r  the  Egyptian  name.  It  contains  a  church  of  some 
antiipiity,  and  held  in  much  veneration;  but  its  chief 
ornament  Is  the  granite  pillars  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
Panopolis. 

AtJILMUNEIN,  a  large  village  ofcentral  Egj'pt,  prov 
Minyeh,  on  the  site  of  tlie  an.  Jltnimpilit  Miinna,  lat. 
•21^  43'  N.  long.  .•1(1-'  .'i.r  E.  In  (lie  environs  is  llie  por. 
tico  of  a:i  ancient  temple,  covered  witii  hierouiypliics, 
and  re^'arded  as  one  of  the  lluest  remains  of  lOgyptiau 
archi.ivtiire. 

ACllONHY.  a  parish  of  Ireland,  co.  Sllgo,  which  gives 
n.anie  to  a  bishopric,  imw  united  to  Killala.  IGm.  W. 
Sllgo.     Pop.  of  parish  l.'i,;).'!?. 

ACI-KEAI.E,  a  se.i-pdrt  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Ciitania, 
cap.  cant.,  at  tlie  foot  i>f  .Mount  -t/tiia.  !lm.  N.  E. 
Catania.  Pop.  Ili.7(i'.',  inel.  cant.,  nf  which  the  town  may 
have  aliiMit  i.'i.Oi  II.  It  stands  on  a  vast  mass  of  basaltiu 
lava,  alHuit  WHI  feet  uliove  Its  port,  (he  Mnriiia  nf  Aii, 
.tnii  is  siippiirted  nil  arclies  cunstriicteil  witli  gre.it  lalHiur 
and  expi'M«e  through  ten  alternate  strata  if  lava  and 
e.arth.  The  sKiiation  is  liealthy  ;  the  town  is  reijol.arly 
built,  clean,  with  many  churiiies,  eonvciits,  mid  public 
liulldings,  the  w  liiile  giving  evidiiiie  of  a  tliriviiigand  in- 
dilstriiius  iHipiil.'ition.  A  ciinsiilerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
particularly  liiirliig  the  fair  in  .liily.  In  wine,  fruit,  gold, 
llligree-wiirk.  cnltoii.  tiax.  and  diaiier,  the  last  lieiiig 
bleached  111  great  ipianlities  in  llie  plain  below  the  town 
on  the  banks  nf  the  Aripie  (ir.nide.  The  port  Is  small  ; 
the  mole  Is  formed  out  of  a  mass  nf  lava,  and  there  are 
some  gonil  warehiMises  Diirini'  the  servile  war  Aci- 
lleale  was  (lie  hea'.  quarters  nf  tlie  cniisiil  Aqiiiliiis,  who 
succeeded  In  suppressing  tiiat  dangeroii*  revolt,  unno 
UU  II.  r  --(.S'lHl/M'»  Sicilli.  (1.  V.Vi.  &e.) 

A  ( '  K  E  N ,  a  tow  11  and  cast  le  nl  the  Prii>iian  states,  jirov . 
Saximy.  on  the  Ellie,  In  in.  V..  S.  K.  Calbe,  INip.  ,l.i  (Kl. 
It  has  nianiiractiires  of  cinlh  and  Inliacrn,  /mil  tanneries. 

ACdSCAM.K.apriniiicenf  Cliili  (Hiiicli 1.    llils 

also  Is  (he  name  nl  the  e:ip.iif  the  sHine  pmv.,  a  tnwn 
ciiiitai'ing  aliniit  ft.uio  itih  ili.  —  ( .Wovi'  Ihili.  p.  AW  I 

A(  W>  \,  a  viilaire  of  Tuscaiiv,  l.'i  in.  \\,  Leghorn, 
relehr.,.i.||  fnr  Its  li.ilhs. 

ACgl'.MM:NDl;N  1  T,  a  small  lll-hullt  town  of  the 
Papal  ilnniiiiliiiis.  I'<  111  W.Orviilo.  Pnp. 'i,4IKI.  It  hat 
A  cathedral  and  .'>  chiirrhes. 

ACglA-N  l\  A.fiiwii  nf  Naples,  priiv.  Terra  dl  iliiii, 
|M  m  S  Hari  Pup,  .V.osi.  It  l«  siiiriHiiiiled  by  walls 
has  II  liandsoine  parish  cburrh,  smne  inn  vents, 'ilinspllais, 
and  a  mnnl  (If  piUt. 

ACt^l'  l.or  AtjC  I.  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  rap. 
prnv.  same  naiiie  nii  t)te  leit  li.iiiK  nf  the  Itnrniida.  47  le. 
I'.SE.  Turin.  Pnp.  H.Toll.  ||  h.is  a  i  llailrl.  a  citliiilral. 
t«  o  chiiri  hes.  and  a  seminary  ;  and  Is  cilebraled  hir  Its 
warm  ■iilpliiirniis  baths.  The  Inliabitunts  are  principally 
eiiiplnyeil  111  the  sIIk  maniifai'dire. 

ACI(\.  a  siiiall  iltslilit  nil  the  (n.lil  cnast  nf  Africa, 
iHdiMiging  tn  the  Ashanli'i',  marl)  iiiiiirr  the  nierldl.iii 
of  (iriH-nwIi  h.  i'lie  l.nglisb,  lliilvii,  and  Daiiea  have 
Inrta  at  Acra. 
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ACRE. 

Af!RE,  AKKA,  or  ST.  JEAN  D'ACKE,  a  town  of 
Syria,  cap.  paciiallc  of  same  name,  on  the  co.ist  of  the 
Mediterranean,  lat.  32°  54'  3b"  N.,long.  36" 6' 5"  E., 33  m. 
S.S.W.  Tsour  (an.  Tyrus),  and  35  m.  W.  Lake  Tabaria 
or  (iencsoreth.  It  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  forming 
the  N.E.  limit  of  a  fine  semicircular  bay  (the  Bay  of 
Acre)  opening  to  the  N.,  bounded  N.W.by  Capo  Carmel, 
at  the  extremity  of  tlio  mountain  of  that  name.  The  har- 
bour of  Acre,  on  the  S.  side  of  tlietown,  within  the  bay  is 
shallow,  and  accessible  only  to  vessels  drawing  I  ittlo  water; 
but  opposite  to  Caipha,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
('armel,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  there  is  good  anchorage 
ground  in  deep  water.  Few  towns  are  more  advantage- 
ously situ.itcd  as  a  centre  of  commerce  or  seat  of  political 
power  ;  but  these  advantages,  by  making  its  possession 
of  importance,  have  serve*  to  expose  it  over  and  over 
again  to  hostile  attacks.  The  climate  is  unhealthy ;  the 
winter  rains,  descending  in  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
fill  the  adjacent  plain  with  stagnant  lakes,  from  which, 
and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  remains,  constant 
*inalaria  is  produced,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
healthy  atinosphcre  of  the  ni'igliboiiring  mountain  land. 
Cotton  and  corn  arc  the  chief  products  of  the  plain  of 
Acre,  and  these  form  its  staple  exports. 

Previously  to  lN3a  the  population  of  Acre  w,as  loosely 
estimated  at  from  16,0110  to  a),(KK)  j  but  the  siege  of  tliat 
year  having  ended  in  its  almost  tot.il  destruction,  il.  is 
inipossibie  to  state  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants. 
The  same  cause  operates  to  make  an  account  of  the  place 
historical,  rather  than  descriptive  of  its  existing  state. 
Even  before  the  periiid  alliideu  to,  a  few  broken  columns 
of  granite,  and  other  dilapidated  and  neglected  relies, 
were  the  only  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  of  the  Gothic  age 
there  were,  at  this  epoch,  the  cathedral  churclies  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  John.  'I'he  mosque  of  Djezzar 
I'acha  was  a  fine  quadrangular  building,  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupula  supported  on  pillars 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Ca'sarea.  The  ^ame  governor 
also  constriictetl  a  large  fountain,  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  town.*  The  b.izaars  were  numerous  and 
giiin),  being  arched  over,  and  well  suiiplied  with  com- 
modities. Houses  built  of  stone,  nnil  flat-roofeil,  the 
terraces  on  their  tops  forming  agree.ible  promenades ;  the 
more  useful,  as  the  strivts  were  extremely  narrow.  At 
present,  however.  Acre  is,  or  at  all  events  witiiin  a  year 
or  two  was,  little  lR>tter  tlian  a  mass  of  ruins ;  ot  all 
its  liiiildings,  public  or  priv,ite,  the  fountain  of  Djezz.tr 
was  the  only  one  that  esea)ied  uninjured  from  the  ctl'ecti 
of  the  siege  by  the  Egyptians  in  |K3'i. 

Although  the  modern  town  be  of  comparaiively  recent 
date,  its  site  lias  been  occupied  by  buildings  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  Here  stood  a  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  a 
I'liii'iiii'ian  city,  calh'd  Aiclio.  Iteing  improved  aiideii- 
larged  liy  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  KKypt.  they  gave  it  the 
iiiuiie  of  I'tiiieinais  ;  and  it  was  justly  regarded  by  them 
ami  their  Koinan  successors  as  a  port  of  great  iinpm  t- 
aiice.  .Syria  was  one  of  the  lirst  conqtiests  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans (tiv  .\iitiiiA),  into  whose  bands  1'tiileniais 
fell,  A. II.  *>3(i.  It  tlien  received  the  name  of  Akka.  which 
continues  to  lie  its  Saraienie  appellation.  In  111)1  it  was 
captured  by  the  llrst  eriisadei  s,  and  formed  for  eighty 
years  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  when  it  v\as 
taken  liy  the  famous  sultan  Saladin.  Almiit  four  years 
afterwards  Kicliard  Cii'ur  de  Lion  and  I'liilip  Augustus 
appeared  before  its  walls,  and  after  a  siege  uf  twenty-twii 
montlis  it  surrendered  to  their  amis  in  ll'.il.  It  iiilise- 
i|Ui'iitly  remained  in  the  possessiun  of  the  Christians 
I'Xactly  a  eenliiry  ,  and  iiUder  the  giiveniiiieiit  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  Jiihii  attained  roiislilerable 
iiii|i'irtaiii'e  ,'uiil  prusperily.  Itdiiitiil  Iriini  the  iiiagiil- 
llcriit  e.itln  ilral  irrcled  by  tlie-e  niliiicr  iiioiiks  to  their 
patrnii  saint  its  ciiminun  wrstirii  iiaiiie  of  SV.  Jian  l>'  Aiii\ 
In  IVIil,  however,  the  kiiiglils  wire  ilriviii  I'mni  Syria, 
niid  Acre  was  ihe  siiiit  on  wlinli  llieir  last  desperate  lint 
nselrss  struggle  ti  ink  plaee.  Iriiiu  I  V.i  I  till  I'M  7,  It  fnrini  il 
part  iif  the  I  alipliale,  uliin  It  passnl,  ullli  the  last  piillry 
wriH'ks  of  that  nnee  niighlv  pnwer,  into  the  liamls  nf  the 
'I  iirks,  Neglit'teil  by  the  giiverninent,  and  exposinl  to 
the  depreililiiiiii  nf  every  wandering  tribe.  It  eiintinued 
to  decay,  till,  in  the  liegiiiiiing  nl  the  ITth  ciiitiiry,  it 
was  seized  by  r.ik'r-clillii,  the  tilebrated  emir  ol^  the 
Druses,  iiinlrr  ulios,.  uisr  and  enirgetic  giiverninent  it 
iH'gan  to  show  s>  iiintniiis  nf  returning  prosperity  ;  but  in 
the  l.itler  pan  uf  Ills  life  I'ak'r-rl-diii.  apprilii'iidliiK  a 
'l'l.rki^h  liivasiiin.  deslniveil  Ihe  liarliniir,  and  thus  WW 
the  plate  in  a  wnrse  iniiiliiliiii  than  that  ill  which  he  fniiiid 

•  llii*i'Trr  l,I.M.»1th'rslf  snil  M-Hliti,  II  h  tviilrnl.  fi:.lil  Itip  lu 
mini*  ,if  llitnf.  wh«i  *i-rt'  ritili>  Ini  llniil  l<i  ii'irlUllli,  Ih.it  IIJ«.y/jtr  I  Ihe 
kmtiktr  Vm  tit  |"«it.sM-tl  iiiAiif  >if  llir  ijiinlilM'.  Ili.ii  I  ,iii«liliilt<  All  filiU' 
ftivl  i  iirruiOi'  riili  r.  I'ltdcr  lit  linii,  lliou^h  iron  ««  iv,  llir  )<.it  h.ili, 
rn«.r  1"  nn  lni|,i>rlitni  r  tt  lil.  It  iiimlr  ii  lir  rc.i'frlrl  aMi-  I>t  IIm'  I'orli' 
fUMl  li]i  nit  llli*  iiiiTultr  tplillt  Ih  It*  ii|.)Khlh.iiihiHHl,     U  lirn  tiltotvii 

r««Ni<>tu  iIhI  lint  lull  it  If,  lif  titw  f-l«.ttlir  mill  (tiltnni  ihI  tiidililt  Itir 
III  l|.«l.  of  IhnM- l^'lltMlh  III,  K<>vi>riillll*llt,  at  till'  )ilili  II  t.llltitiiiijt  III" 
«rt.i-lvit  mill  lilt  ilf.tilt  til.  .■lit  iKt'iiii-iil  nf  |.;iiri>)it'ttii  Ititi'f  ^litri,  Iriillt 
tvliirr.  lilt  ititilts  u  liHi  tifrv  tuft*  frtnii  all  ii|<)iti.t.ii>ii  rttt'ia  Alt 
rtrit  ;n  'iit'i  l.s  .if*.,  unit  tthi.  Ii,  ll.iun:!!  Itnir  t  iliud  in  Kiiniltf,  Ullii 
Uini  inMIrt  III  IIKIIt  |'4ll>ulllW  t.«l. 
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it.  Aiftither  century  of  decay  and  miiery  ensued,  till,  in 
1749,  the  Bedouin  Arab  Daher  expelled  the  Turkish 
aga,  and  made  Acre  the  ciipital  of  a  territory  which  for 
more  than  20  years  was  virtually  Independent  of  the 
Porte.  Daher  iiartlally  fortified  Acre,  partly  cleared  its 
ruins,  and  settled  colonies  of  Greek  and  Mussulman 
farmers,  harassed  and  despoiled  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  in  tlic  surrounding  plain.  On  Daher's  fall  In 
1775,  Aero  reverted  to  the  doininiim  of  the  Turks.  For 
once,  however,  the  change  of  masters  was  not  productive 
of  ruin.  Djezzar,  who  was  Immediately  appointed  pacha, 
how  inferior  soever  to  Daher  in  personal  character,  secmi 
to  have  resembled  him  in  his  political  energy,  promptness, 
and  decision.  He  strengtheneil  the  fortifications,  and 
embellished  the  town.  The  determined  and  successful 
resistance  whidi  it  made  in  1711(1  to  the  arms  of  Napo- 
leon have  rendered  it  famous  in  m.-Mlern  history.  There 
is,  indeed,  good  reason  to  think  th.it  the  termination  of 
the  siege  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  future  fortune 
of  tliat  extraordinary  person,  and  consequently  of  the 
world.  (See  t'ui/ape  riu  M:irlchal  Marmcnt,  ill.  p.  76., 
&c.)  Acre  continued  to  prosucr  till  1832.  Though 
fettered  by  imposts  and  monopolies,  it  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable foreign  trade,  and  hail  resident  conMils  from 
most  of  the  great  states  of  ICurope.  During  its  siege  hjr 
Ibrahim  Paclia  in  1K)2,  which  lasted  5  months  and 
21  days,  Us  private  and  public  buildings  were  mostly 
destroyed,  lint  its  great  importance  to  its  Egyptian 
masters  has  idie.idy  made  them  repair  its  fortifications, 
.ind  render  them  stronger  than  ever  ;  and  no  doubt  also 
its  streets  .ind  houses  will  be  again  re-opened  and  re- 
built  (t'oliiey's  Travels  in  Syria,  ii.  passim;  Jlobin- 

sim's  Travels  in  I'alesline and  Syria,  ii.  I'Jti— 201. ;  Hogg't 
Visit  to  Alexandria,  11.  LV,)— 172.  ;   Hussell'a  Palestine, 
317— 3.'i7.;  Voyage du  Marechal Ma)-vnynt,\\\.  pp.7G— 83.) 
ACKI,  a  town  of  Napies,  iirov.  Calabria  Citra,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Mucone,  in  a  healthy  situation,  12.  m.  N.  Ii, 
Cosenia.     Pop.  7,000.     It  has  <i  parish  churches  and  an 
hospital.     Tiic  surrounding  country  is  very  fruitfai. 
ACTll'M.    See  Ahta,  Gi.lpii  ok. 
ACTON,  a  village  and  parish  of  Engl.and,  formerly 
resorted  to  for  its  mineral  waters.   Pop.  i,U21l.  fi  m.  from 
London. 

ACL'L,  an  inconsldnr.nlilp  sea-port  town  of  Hayti,  on 
its  N.  coast.  Lat.  I'.i"  47'  40"  N.,  long.  72°  27'  13^'  W. 
It  was  called  .St. Thomas  by  Columiius. 

ADALIA,  or  SATALIKH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Anatolia,  'ap,  Sangiack  Teke-ili,  on  the  gulpn 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  month  of  the  Douden-sou, 
lat.  Wl-'  52'  l.V  N.,  lung.  30°  4.V  .i"  E,  Pon,  8,tH)0  (?) 
two  thirds  Turks  and  .ine  third  Greeks.  It  it  flnelr 
situated,  being  built  iinpliitheatre-wise  round  a  small 
harbour  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  castle.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch,  a 
double  wall,  and  a  sirics  of  square  towers  about  fiO 
yards  apart.  Streets  narrow,  and  hou.ses  mostly  of  wood. 
It  is  tlie  residenieof  a  pacha  .ind  of  a  Greek  archbishop  ; 
and  lias  iiiiinerous  mosques,  churches,  baths,  caravansa- 
ries, tVc.  The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful,  and  the 
soil  deep  and  ferlile. 

Ailalia  Is  siip|Miseil  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Olbia  ;  and  thelragments  of  coliinins  and  other  remain! 
nf  itntiquity  found  within  its  walls  attest  its  former  flou- 
rishing state.— (/fr(in/ii»7'i  Karamania,  p.  120.  ;  Uict. 
iieografihttfve,  ,Sr  ) 

ADA.M'S  I'I'.AK,  the  highest  mountain  In  the  island 
of  Ci  yloii,  altitiiile  (i.l52leet;  45ni.  E.S.E.  Cnlumbo. 
It  has  a  siigar-lii.if  shape  ;  and  its  summit,  suppoti-d  to 
be  the  point  ulirre  lliiildha  ascended  to  heaven,  Ii  ei- 
tecmi'd  saired,iind  Is  rcMirted  to  by  pilgrims. 

ADAS'  A,  a  tnun  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  ■  district 
or  gnveriiniriil  nf  the  same  name  nn  the  Sihon  (Sarvs), 
aliniit  25  in.  above  where  It  falls  Into  the  lea,  lat,  Sii"^ 
Ml'  N.lnng.  3.i^'  W  ¥..  Pop.  10,(l(KI.  It  is  very  ancient, 
stands  nil  a ilei'livlly,  surrnniided  on  all  sides  by  grovel 
nf  fruit  trees  and  \incvard* ;  is  large,  wril-liiillt ;  has  « 
castle  ;  a  btlil(;e  over  tfie  river,  said  to  have  Ix'eii  built  by 
JiistinliUi  ;  and  a  nolih'  pnrliro  In  (be  inhldio  of  the 
b.izaar.  It  carries  on  acnnsliUralile  trade  in  wine,  fruits, 
.iiid  cnru.  In  lumincr  it  is  rather  unhealthy,  and  the 
iiiiijnrlly  of  the  Inlialiltants  retire  to  the  country.— 
(AiMfiiir's  Asia  Minar,  .Vc  p.  I.il.) 

ADAS.\D,  a  town  or  place  of  Illndostrtn,proT.  Mala- 
bar, div.  .siilriiaiU,  the  residence  of  a  i  I.im  of  llrahmlni 
lalleil  Naiiibiincs.  This  sc( t  rifii.ti'  to  rat  or  ililiik 
with  other  llralimliii.  The  elder  sons  marry  as  many 
wlti'S  as  tliey  can  siippnrt,  ami  live  with  them  ;  but  tlio 
yninigir  sons  nf  the  family  seliinm  marry,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  declhie  of  their  dignity  by  tlieir  liecoming  loo 
iiumrriiiis. 

ADAKI',  nn  ancient  tnwn  of  Irelnnd,  ro.  Limerick, 
with  sniiie  line  ruins,  iiiiw  iiiiirli  decayed,  slluatrti  on  the 
Malg.  over  whii'h  It  liaiahrtilge  nfllarchrs;  i:iUm.  H.Vi, 
Dublin.     Pup.  Tfiil. 

ADDA,  a  celeliratitl  river  of  Italy,  formed  by  the 
junction  nf  several  lit  ulclt  near  Uoniilo,  in  the  \allvlinc. 
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Having  traversed  that  province  it  passes  Sondrlo,  enters 
the  lake  of  Come  near  its  northern  and  issues  from  its 
•niitherii  extremity,  and  passing  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone, 
falls  into  the  Po  B  m.  W.  Cremona.  ,     .„     ,       ,      . 

ADELSBEIIG,  a  village  and  cavern  in  lllyria,  about 
half  way  between  Laybach  and  Trieste.  1  he  cavern  is 
decidedly  the  most  magniticcnt  and  extensive  hitherto 
discovered  In  Europe.  It  has  been  cxplore<l  to  a  distance, 
of  between  1  and  2  miles  (1310  fathoms)  from  the  entrance 
and  is  terminated  by  a  lake.  It  Is  believed,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  these  vast  hollows,  and  that,  were  it 
carefully  examined,  its  extent  would  he  found  to  be  much 
greater.  The  cavern  is  pl.iced  under  the  care  ol  an  otHoer 
fn  the  adjoining  village,  who  appoints  guides  tt)  conduct 
strangers  through  It.  It  is  easily  .iccessible,  and  may  be 
visited  without  any  risk.  The  entrance  is  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  village,  in  the  face  of  a  clitl,  below  a 
ruined  castle.  At  this  point  the  river  Poik,  after  winding 
through  the  plain,  disappears  beneath  the  mountain, 
sinking  into  the  rock  below  a  natural  penthouse  hirnied 
liy  the  slope  of  the  limestone  strata.  '1  he  entrance 
for  visitors  is  a  small  hole  .ibove  this,  closed  by  a  door. 
At  a  distance  of  ISO  yards  from  the  mouth,  a  noise  of 
rushing  watei  8  is  heard,  and  the  Poik  maybe  seen,  by 
the  liglit  of  the  taper,  struggling  along  .it  a  cimslilerable 
depth  below;  and  on  a  sudden  a  vast  hall  10(1  leet  high, 
and  more  th.in  3<XI  Inng,  <alled  the  Dome,  is  entered. 
The  river  having  di.ed  under  the  wall  of  rock  on  the 
outside,  here  re-a|)pear8  for  a  short  space,  and  Is  then 
lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  It  is  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Unz,  which  bursts  forth  .it  Planma; 
planks  of  wood,  thrown  into  the  stream  ol  the  cavern, 
appear  there,  it  is  said,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

I'he  Dome  was  the  onlv  part  of  the  cavern  known  down 
to  INI!),  when  a  labourer,  working  in  the  cave,  acii- 
dentally  broke  through  a  screen  of  stalactite,  anil  dis- 
covered that  this  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Hussel,  "  but 
the  vestibule  of  the  most  magnilUent  of  all  the  ti  niples 
which  nature  has  built  for  herself  in  the  regimi  of  the 
night."  Uude  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  the 
•loping  sides  of  this  cliaiiiber  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
which  Is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  ;  and  thenpposile 
wall  Is  scaled  by  iniMiis  of  a  fiiiiilar  llight  of  steps.  Here 
the  visitor  enters  the  new  ly-diseovend  part  of  the  cavern, 
consisting  of  a  range  of  chamber!,  varying  in  size,  liul 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  from  the  variety,  beaiilil'iil 
imrity,  and  quantity  of  their  stalactites.  .Sometimes 
uniting  with  the  stalagmite  bilow,  they  I'onn  a  pillar 
worthy  to  support  a  ratheibal  ;  at  others  a  crop  of 
minute  spleulie  rises  from  the  lloor  ;  now  a  i  luster  of 
ilendcr  colui'iiis  reminds  one  of  the  tracery  of  atJothic 
chapel,  or  of  the  Iwinings  or  iiiterlacings  of  the  ascemliiig 
and  descending  brandies  of  the  baiiy.ui  tree.  The 
fantastic  shapes  of  some  masses  have  given  rise  to 
varlims  names,  applied  by  the  guides,  according  to  the 
likeness  wlilch  they  imagine  tliey  can  trace  ill  them,  to 
real  objects  ;  such  as  the  thrmie,  tin'  piiliiit,  the  butcher's 
shop,  the  two  hearts,  the  bell,  which  resounds  almost 
like  metal,  and  lli'  nirt.ilii  (  Vorhaiigi,  a  very  singular 
mass  alHiiit  an  Imli  lliirk.  spreading  out  to  an  extent 
of  several  siiuare  y.irds,  perfectly  leseinbling  a  piece  of 
dra|«'ry,  and  iH'autifuiiy  transparent.  The  stalaitical 
matter  |M'rvadesalniiist  every  part  ofllie  cavern  ;  it  paves 
the  tloor,  hangs  in  pemlants  from  the  roof,  coats  and 
plasteis  the  wall,  cements  together  fallen  masses  of  rock, 
forms  screens,  iiartitions,  and  pillars.  The  only  souiiil 
III  the  remote  cliainl)ers  is  prodiieod  by  the  tall  of  the 
drops  of  w.iler  charged  with  lime,  which  .ire  found,  on 
examiiiatliiii,  to  tip  eaeli  pendant  mass,  lorming  an  as- 
rendiint  spire,  or  st.dagmite,  on  the  spot  w  here  it  desi  ends. 
One  of  the  lung  suite  of  eliaiiiliers,  larger  and  lolliiT 
tli.iii  the  rest,  and  with  a  more  even  Hour,  Is  eouverled 
iiiice  a  year  '  in  May  )  into  a  ball-room.  On  that  oieasioii 
the  pe,i»aut  l.ids  and  lasses  .isM'mlile  Iroiu  miles  around, 
and  the  gloomy  vaults  re-e>  ho  with  suiiiids  of  mirth  ami 
music.  —  t.tfufroy's  //h;.  v.,),;lr  Jur  Soulliiin  Ueimuny, 
|>.  W!l. ) 

ADEN,  a  small  st.ite  of  S.  Arabi.ilii  Yemen,  lying  lie- 
tween  I'.""  Si'  and  i:i  3"  N  lat..  and  belwieii  i:i>^'  :ili'  and 
<.V  ;i(C  1'..  huig.  It  evteiiils  Iroin  V..  to  W  .  aliniit  I  l.i  ni., 
its  gre.itest  width  being  alioiit  3i>.  The  ne>untaliis  in 
this  part  of  Araliia  an'  i  lise  ii|>ou  'he  sei,  and,  for  an 
ArHlilc  district,  it  is  well  supplied  with  w.iter;  and  from 
Imtii  these  causes  the  lir.it  ol  the  climate  Is  eoiislih'rably 
mitigated,  and  vegel.itiuu  tlniiri^lies  upon  a  more  extvn- 
•l»e  scale  than  In  uiii't  other  parts  of  the  penlusiila,  || 
lioi  a  coiisidendilP  lure.t.  I'he  cultlvi.led  |iarts  pro. 
diieo  whe.it,  dliour.ih,  and  cotton;  the  woods  lutislst  of 
Inmigoes,  sycamores,  and  pomegr.iiiates,  and  the  niirfaee 
of  till'  whole  country  is  interspersed  with  d.ite  trees 
Wellste.l  (7'r>iec/i,  II.  4ll<.l. )  st.ites  that  In  purity  ot  at- 
mosphere, richnesa  of  ioil  and  verdure,  luiliire  of  tege- 
tallon,  mid  proximity  of  proil.ictlon  and  de.ol.itloii,  this 
country  reseinhles  l.gypt.  The  barren  parts  are  repre- 
■viited  at  fiiiti/iiirhi  >o  ;  tint  lluy  oreur  In  i  Moi|'ir.itlvely 
liiiall  imtclics,  «tid  In  llie  inldsl  vl  IvrllMly.     1  he  lliliu- 
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bitants  arc  mostly  agricidturlsts ;  but  such  Is  the  miiernbla 
state  of  the  country,  that  the  husbandman  never  goes  to 
his  fabour  without  being  armed,  and  resorts  to  the  towns 
for  security  during  the  night.  The  town  inhabitants  of 
the  Interior  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Be- 
douins, who  bring  to  market  their  ghee  (butter),  frank- 
incense, and  milk,  receiving  in  return  grain  and  cloth. 
Manufactures  limited  to  a  tine  striped  cloth  or  silk,  used 
for  the  dresses  of  the  8iii)erior  classes,  the  weaving  of 

which  occiii)ies  about  31)  looms  in  the  town  of  I.ahedsje 

(Nicbii/ir,  Dcscr.ilcl  '.-/r.  par.  ii.  pp.2'21, 22'2.;  I'oy.en  Ar. 
il.  pp..V,>,,53.;  Wt-llstcd'a  Trnvels  in  Arubia,\\.im—i\\.) 
Aden,  a  se.i-port  town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the  almve 
state,  on  the  Indian  Oce.in,  Lit.  12^1.V  N.,  long.  4.'i"  E. 
It  stands  upon  a  lolly  promontory,  called  the  Pcninsuta 
of  A<lin,  connected  with  tlio  main  land  by  an  istiimus 
about  2(K)  yards  in  breadth.  When  .Salt  was  here,  in  ISO'J, 
thi,  Isthmus  w.is  overllowed  ,it  every  high  tide,  and  con- 
stant communication  between  Aden  and  the  main  l.iiid 
was  preserved  only  by  a  large  causeway  of  seven  arches. 
A  striking  proof  uf'tlie  rapidity  with  which  buildings 
vanish  and  coast  lines  change,  in  Arabia,  is  all'orded  by 
the  fact,  that  on  Wellsted's  visit  to  the  same  spot  in  IHS.'!, 
the  caiisew.iy  existed  only  ill  an  "  old  map  ;"  the  isthmus 
was  never  under  wi'ti^r,  but  a  narrow  cli.innel,  still  far- 
ther to  the  S.,  separating  Aden  from  the  rocky  iolet  of 
.Sir.ih,  bee  one  ilry  at  every  ebb  tide.  On  the  N.  and  W. 
the  town  is  overlumg  by  a  steep  and  craggy  mountain, 
on  the  pinnacles  of  which  are  several  towers,  now  all 
but  in.iccessilile,  the  decaying  nature  of  tlie  rock  h.ivlng 
m.ule  the  ascent  much  more  preeiiiitous  and  abrupt  than 
It  was  when  tin  v  were  built.  The  E.  or  outward  har- 
bour of  Aden,  t  jrmerly  (and  a|iparently  at  a  recent 
period)  large  and  commoilious,  is  now  nearly  lilled  up 
vvitli  sand  ;  but  the  water  which  vv.ishes  the  \V.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  promontory,  called  "Ailin  liiirk  llin/,"  allbrdt 
a  convenient  and  secure  haven.  I'roni  tills  the  approach 
to  the  loMii,  sitii.ited  2}  m.  .S.,  Is  over  a  low  ridge  of  trie 
mountain,  and  in  some  parts  is  cut  tin  oiigh  the  solid  rock. 
Strong  lortideatioiis  fornu'rly  existi'd,  now  liuricd  in 
sand,  or  falling  Into  rapid  decay  ;  and  some  enormous 
guns,  H  liich  oiiee  formed  an  impregii.ilde  battery  towards 
the  sea,  now  yerve  only  as  memiui.ils  of  departed  strength 
and  greatiii  <s.  In  the  I7t  II  century  Aden  had  a  popu- 
lation of  :iii  UIKI ;  ,it  present  the  iuiiabilants  do  not  pro- 
bably exi d  HIK),   of    whom  '.'.Sti  or  Htsi  are  Jews,  and 

aboiil  half  that  number  ll.inian  Indians. 

About  lisi  houses,  with  some  wretched  huts  and  three 
or  four  niiiiare's,  the  infisc|ues  l>e!on;;ing  to  nhleli  have 
fallen,  are  the  only  buildings  remaining  in  .Aden  ;  the 
rest  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  heaps  of  rnhbisli,  tombs, 
in  iiinils.  and  the  rootless  walls  of  idder  dwellings.  In 
1707.  lie  la  lloclie  noticed  soii.e  spacious  baths,  lined 
with  jasper  and  surmounted  by  ilomes  ;  but  tlii'se  have 
entirely  v.inished.  Tliere  are  reservoirs,  however,  of 
solid  masonry,  IW  feet  long  and  20  deep  ;  ( Isterns  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  three  of  wliieli  are  SO  I'cet  sipiare  ; 
and  aipiediii  ts  to  liriiig  the  water  from  the  upper  parts  of 
tlie  inoiintaliis,  all  eviueiiig  that  .\dcii  wasouec  the  home 
of  industry,  wealth,  and  science. 

Tills  town,  or  one  oeeiipyiiiii  its  site,  was  known  to  the 
(ireeks  as  the  channel  throiigh  wliieli  the  treasures  of 
India  were  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  I'gyi'l.  .'sometime 
alter  the  direct  giassage  across  thi>  Indian  Ocean  had 
I n  achieved  by  llippalus,  s.  i).  .'lO,  the  llomans.  to  se- 
cure the  nioiioiioly  ot  the  liidiiiu  trade,  laused  .\dou  to 
be  destroyed.  \\  hen  orliywhom  it  w.is  rebuilt  il  un- 
known ;  but  I'roni  the  I  lib  till  the  Killi  century  It  was  the 
great,  or  r.itlier  the  exclusive,  ciit.epol  of  I'.iistern  com- 
merce. Tile  dijidvcry  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
(food  Hope  was  the  lirst  great  blovi  to  its  iinportanee  ; 
and  siiniiltaneously  nitli  the  appear.uice  of  tlie  Piirtil- 
giiese  ill  India,  tin'  Turks  iimier  Solyniaii  the  Magiil- 
tleeiit  took  pooeviiui  of  many  .\raliii  ports,  ,\den  innoiig 
the  number.  The  Turks  erected  the  lortitlialions,  the 
ruins  of  which  excite  tin  nfliiiir.itiou  ot'  every  tr.ivcller, 
and  u  liich  repelleil  the  attacks  of  the  taiiioos  Portuguese 
genernl  .Mlturpienpie.  l-'rom  this  ilate,  liowever,  .\den 
has  deellneil ;  iior  diil  the  expulsimi  id  the  Turks,  w  huh 
took  pi, tee  ill  the  middle  ol  last  eentiiry,  retiird  Its  down- 
fall. Its  mill  seems  more  eompli'le  th.iii  could  haie  lii'eii 
antiilpaled;  ful  Its  eouveuliit  harlioiirs  and  ideiilihil 
siippiv  of  water  iiiake  II  a  ilesirable  put.  Hut  tliongli  it 
Ih>  sidl  the  chief  mart  lor  the  myrrh,  aloes,  libaniim, 
iiia<lh  h.  and  othercommo.litiei  brought  by  theSouiualee 
traders  from  (be  VI'  co.isl  of  \trlra,  not  more  Ihaii 
twenty  l.iiiillies  are  engaged  In  i-omnierce  ;  (he  rest  gain 
a  nilsiTalile  subsistence  by  supplying  the  slil|iplug  ami 
llailj  bo.ils  with  WMiid  iiiiil  w.iter,  or  tiy  li-liliig  jhe 
exports  consi.t  ol  rtee,  tobacco,  and  cloth,  liiiiii.!ht  by 
the  Hadj  boats.  The  .Xfrhan  trade  is  carried  on  wliidly 
ill  Soiimalee  liottoms  ( >ep  .Kiiiiiiti,  niiit  nearly  all  the 
resilient  men  liaiitt  are  llanlaiis. 

We  h  been  thus  particular  In  nolh  lug  the  past  and 
present  i,i(e  of  \ileii,  bi  r '.use  ((  Is  nio>t  probnl'ly  des. 
llliiil  aUHlii  lu  bccuiiie  o(   very  luatcrlal  liii|iorluiire.     It 
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h  underitood  that  the  town,  and  the  iieninsuin  on  which 
it  l»  built,  have  been  ceded  to  the  E.  I.  Company,  who 
intend  making  it  a  depot  and  lialting  place  for  the  Stea- 
mers employed  in  the  passage  between  Bombay  and  Suez. 
It  is  admirably  situated  for  such  a  purpose.  And  its 
natural  strength,  tjie  ixccllence  of  its  port,  and  its  con- 
venient situation  for  commerce,  will  no  doubt  render  it, 
when  under  llritish  rule,  a  nourishing  emporium.  It  is 
quite  as  well  situated  as  Mocha  Cor  carrying  on  the  trade 
\n  ciiflee ;  of  which  it  will,  most  likely,  come  to  be  the 
centre. 

One  of  the  few  perennial  streams  of  Arabia,  the  Mei- 
(lan,  is  in  the  state  of  Aden,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
.Sheik  Ahmed,  .'i  m.  W.  of  the  town.  Niebuhr  describes 
this  river,  but  doubts  have  since  l)cen  entertained  with 
regard  to  its  existence.  The  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Well- 
ftcd  has,  however,  established  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
NJi'huhr's  statement. 

Itut  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  for  which  Aden  is 
remarkable  among  Arabic  towns,  is  drawn,  not  from  this 
river,  but  from  the  ravines  and  gulli'ys  of  the  surrounding 
mountains;  and  from  the  land  springs,  which  are  abundant 
on  the  sea  shore. 

Allen  is  ISO  m.  S..S.E.  Sanaa, . -mil  ItOm,  K.S.K.  ito- 
cha.— (AVcAHAr,  licscr.dct'Ar.  par.ii.  w.'iU ;'iTi.\l'i)y.  en 
Ar.\\.  .'>!,  •'I'i.;  Sa„,roy,to  Abyss,  pj).  lori— 111.;  U'cltsled, 
11.  ;tS'2— .'I'.Kt.) 

AD.IYtiHUU,  a  town  r.f  Ilindostan,  prnv.  Allahabad, 
hit.  'ii"  .W  N.,  long.  »iP  3'  K.  It  has  a  fortress  at  the 
tup  of  a  steep  hill  that  was  taken  by  the  British  in  ISUil, 
all<'r  a  stout  resistance. 

ADKiK,  a  large  river  of  Italy,  the  Atcsius  or  Alhesis 
of  the  iuicients.  It  is  formed  by  several  rivuiets  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Khetian  Alps,  and  unite  near 
(ihirns;  thence  it  flows  K.  till  near  Bolsano  it  is  joined 
by  its  important  tributary,  the  Kisack.  It  then  takes  a 
southerly  course  past  Trent,  ijvhere  it  becomes  navigable, 
Koveredo,  and  Piinton<-.  It  then  changes  its  course  to 
the  K.,  and  passing  Verona,  lycgnago,  and  Aquilela,  falls 
Into  t1ie  Adriatic.  '20  miles  .S.  Venice.  It  is  deep,  r.iiiid 
(I'dox  Alhesis,  Claud.),  and  is  usually  navigated  with 
dilticulty.  in  spring,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
mountains,  it  is  liable  to  su(hlen  floods,  to  prevent  the 
i'Uurions  inlluence  of  which  in  the  I'<'U'sino  of  Itnvigo 
aad  other  low  groinids.itis  fenced  by  strong  banks,  while 
a  part  of  the  suridus  water  is  carried  otf  by  can.ds.  Kx- 
rhitive  of  the  Kisack,  its  principal  allluents  arc  the  Nocc, 
Aviso,  and  Agnn. 

AD.MIRAI.TV  ISLAND,  an  isl.ind  on  the  W.  coast 
of  America,  between  (ieorge  the  'flilrd's  Archipelago 
and  the  continent,  almut  '.Kl  ni.  long  and  '2.'i  broad.  Lat. 
fi7"  •!'  to  .'iN^  'i\'  N.,  hmg.  Tl't^  W  to  'lliV  31'  K. 

ADMIHAI/I'Y  ISLANDS,  adnstcTofaOor.tnlslands 
in  llie  South  I'acitic  Ocean,  <>•'  wliicli  the  lar({est,  calleil 
(Ireat  Admiralty  Island,  is  from  .'m  to  lid  m.  in  length: 
in  about  U  Id'  S.  lat.,  and  Ironi  Till"  to  HW^  K.  hmg. 
Thev  were  discovered  by  the  Hollanders  in  HiKi,  and  are 
inhahiti'd. 

ADOIII".  a  town  of  S,i\  ,v.  on  the  Klster,  l."*  m.  S.  K. 
by  S.  I'laucn.  I'up.  '.'.^I'd.  It  niaiiuf.atures  all  sorts  of 
iiiiislcal  instrkiinents,  with  doth  and  cotton  stulfs. 

.'VDOl'K,  a  considerable  river  in  theS.  \V.  of  I'rance 
II  has  its  source  in  the  ryrenees.li  ni.  V,.  Bareges,  u  hence 
it  flows  N.  I>v  Hagueres  and  Tarbes  to  ()l,se;  here  it 
l.iksan  castetly  course,  and  passing  St.  Sever,  Dax,  and 
llavoiini-,  falls' into  the  sea  a  little  below  the  latter.  It 
is  navigable  to  St  .Siver.  The  Olvron  and  the  I'au  Jire 
tlie  must  c'onsiilerable  of  Its  allluents. 

.Al)()\V,\,  the  capital  of  Tigre.ln  Ahysslnl:i.  partly  on 
lhi>  slile  and  partly  at  the  fixit  of  a  hill,  commanding  a 
magolflcent  view  of  the  niount.iins  of  TIgre.  Lat.  14" 
I'i*  ;ilt"  N.,  long.  .'I'.i'^V  K.  The  houses  are  all  of  aconicid 
form,  pretty  regularly  disposed  Into  streets  or  alhys, 
Intersperseil  u  Ith  trees  and  small  gar<lens.  I'op.  probably 
N,(J(XI,  It  has  niannl'actiires  of  colton  cloths  \  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  caltli-,  corn,  sidt.  and  slaves. 

ADKA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Siiain,  cap.  dislrid  same 
n.itne,  iirov.  (iranada  on  Ihi'  Mi'diterraiiean,  4.'i  m.  .">,  V.. 
(Irnnaila.  It  Is  situated  lo'ar  tlienniuth  of  tlii'  Adra.  In 
its  vicinity  ari'  sono"  of  the  richest  Iciid  mines  In  the 
world,  the  priHhii  e  of  which  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  export  from  the  Imhii. 

AI)1(.\MS  T.  a  toMii  of  I'liikey  in  Asia.  Anatolia. 
alHMit  4  <o  friim  the  I'..  e\tri'niily  of  the  gidph  of  the 
same  name,  "s  in.  N.  Smvrna,  lat.  Ww 'ty  N..  long.  'i>'i^ 
57'  IV'  !•'..  I'op.  .'i,(K)tl  ( .')'  Streets  narrow,  ill-paveil.  a"d 
liltliy;  houses,  with  feu  eNceplliins,  mean,  ami  miseralily 
built  The  olives  produccci  in  tlie  adjoining  trriitiiry. 
with  l.irge  ijuantitics  of  uoiil  frunilhc  Inlirlor.  are  priti- 
cl|<ally  shippi'd  for  t'oiislaiilniople  ;  liltli'  except  g.dls 
iH'Ing'  shiiipeil  for  other  parts  of  l'Uiro|H'.— ( /iitNir'i 
l.ei'iinl.  nl   p.  'iti.'i.) 

AlllllA  (»M  ,(()i,ior  lliiiiiii).  a  t"Wn  of  Austrian 
Italy,    deleg.  (fornicll)  Ihe  I'ulevinu  of)    l|n\  Igo   I'U  the 

«j»i,ignao",   I.el'Ac.ii   tlo     I'm  and  lli.'   Ail ,   lit  ni.  I'. 

Movltjo.    Lai.  it)  ■  'i'  11"  N.  long  ,  li   V  ;.o"  !■;.    I'op. 
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circa  10,000.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being  supposed 
to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  having  afterwards  formed  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Ktruscans.  it  was  originally  a 
sea-port  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  to  \>e  able 
to  give  its  own  name  to  the  great  arm  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  which  it  stood  ;  but  owing  to  the  gradual  ex.- 
tcnsion  ol  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  mud  and  other 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  the  port  of  Adria 
has  been  long  since  filled  up,  and  it  is  now  an  inland  town 
IM  or  19  m.  from  the  sea.  When  Strabo  wrote,  it  ha|l 
become  a  comparatively  imlmportant  place,  and  it  tub* 
sequently  sulfered  much  from  inundations  and  war,  par- 
ticularly from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  During  the 
twelfth  century  it  began  to  revive.  Its  climate,  which 
had  become  very  unheidthv,  and  its  environs,  have  both 
been  materially  improved  by  the  drainage  clfeeted  by 
opening  the  canal  of  I'ortovico.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  has  a  line  collection  of  Etruscan  and  Iloman 
antiquities  foimd  in  the  vicinage,  with  manufactures  of 
silk,  leather,  &c.  The  surrounding  country  is  productive 
of  corn,  wine,  .aniT  cheese. — ( Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  i. 
p.  IKi.  llallii  AbrcRU  ed.  1837.) 

ADUIAMI'ATAM,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  I'anjore,  37  miles  S.Ii.  Tanjore,  long.  79°  30*  E., 
lat.  10"  20'  N. 

ADUIANOPLE  (called  Edreneh  by  the  Turks),  a 
celebrated  city  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  prov.  Iloumelia,  on 
the  Maritza(an.//('&rui'),  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Toimga 
and  the  Arda,  134  m.  N.W.  Constantinople,  lat.  41°  41/ 
N.,  long.  li(j"  '£)'  l.y  li.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at 
from  SO,(K)()  to  140,0(10.  According  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  it  contains  :23,IHIO  houses  and  UU.OOU  inhabitants,  of 
whom  4.'),0(I0  are  Turks,  30,(KIO  (ireeks  and  Bulgarians, 
and  the  remainder  Armenians  and  Jews.  It  is  lieauti- 
fully  situated  in  one  ol^  the  richest  and  finest  plains  in 
the  world,  on  the  sides  and  base  of  a  low  hill,  and  when 
viewed  from  a  distance  has  a  magnificent  appearance ; 
but,  as  i&  the  case  in  most  Turkish  towns,  the  illusion 
vanishes  on  entering.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  lilthy ;  and  in  certain  periods  of  the  year  it,  is  un- 
healthy. Some  of  the  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and 
their  shelving  roofs  project  so  much  as  to  meet  those  on 
the  opposite  side.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  an  old 
w.all,  supported  by  massive  towers,  the  work  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Lower  Empire,  encloses  a  space  occupied 
by  the  rayah  population.  Originally  it  may  have  been 
the  citadel ;  but  it  is  now  useless  as  a  defence.  Among  tho 
public  buildings  the  most  distinguished  are  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  sultans,  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  the  famous  ba- 
zaar of  All  Pacha,  appropriated  to  the  warehousing  and 
sale  of  various  descrijitions  of  commodities  ;  and  the  nu- 
n\erons  inosipu^s.  Ol  the  latter,  the  one  erected  hy  Sellm 
11.  is  the  most  splendid;  and  ranks,  indeed,  among  tho 
finest  Mohammedan  temples.  There  are  numerous 
booths  and  retail  shops  stored  with  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandise, 'there  are  also  iiumcrous  baths  and  foun- 
tains supplied  by  water  conveyed  into  tlie  city  by  an 
a(|ueduct.  A  medrassch,  or  superior  school,  is  attached 
to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
other  schools.  'I'he  Maritza  is  navigable  up  to  the  city 
during  winter  and  spring;  but  In  summer  the  sea  cralt 
only  ascend  aj  high  as  Deinotlca.  Enos,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muritza,  is  properly  the  sea-port  of  Adrianople. 
It  formerly  admltti'd  large  vessels  ;  but  owing  to  tlie 
carelessness  of  the  Turks,  who  have  allowed  a  sand-bank 
to  accumulate,  it  Is  now  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  com- 
paratively small  burden.  With  the  exception  of  tanning, 
w  hich  is  rathiT  extvnsiviiy  carried  on,  manufactures  are 
liiconsldcralile.  It  has,  however,  a  pretty  exteuslvu 
ccinimerce.  The  exports  consist  (irinclpally  of  Ihe  raw 
irmliicts  of  till!  adj.iceiit  country,  comprising  excellent 
uo  '  colton,  silk,  geiid  wlne,nlto  of  roses,  fruits,  tarrlps 
foi  ilug.^'C.  The  iin|>orts  consist  principally  ol  manu- 
factured goods  ;  as  cottons  and  hardware  iroin  England, 
uoidleii  sliillH  from  (icnnaiiy,  &c.  The  trade  Is  prlncl- 
l>ally  c.irricd  on  by  (Ircck  merchants.  It  Is  tiie  scat  of 
a  (ircek  archbisho|>. 

in  early  times  Adriample  was  the  capital  of  the  Bessi 
a  people  of  Thrace,  and  was  then  calhil  I'skadania.  It 
derives  Its  present  name  from  the  emperor  Adrian,  by 
whom  it  w.'ts  iinproviHl  and  enibiilished.  The  Turks 
look  it  in  laiiO;  and  It  continued  to  la' the  seat  of  their 
government  Ircmi  UtiKi  illl  Ihe  taking  of  (Jonstanllnoulo 
In  M.'ilt.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Itiissians  in  IH'^J;  but 
wanvacn.tted  on  a  treaty  being  concluded  between  them 
and  the  Turks  in  Seplemlicr  that  year.  — (Ai-wii/'f  Jnur- 
ney  iieioss  l/ie  lliilkliini,  I.  pp.  './.'itl— Mi.1. ,  hliiemirhiiel'i 
,/iinrHi.v ./'<""  Mimt.wtii  ('(inifnitftno/i/c,  p.  I'lti. ;  M a/sA'f 
Joiirmiijium  Constnntinnvli'  Itt  Ennlamt,  )i.  144.;  UicI, 
(i('i)cni/iAii/iic,art   "Aiidilnople,"*c. ) 

AlllllATH  Si  A,  or  (il  LI'll  Ol  VENIOE  {Mart 
AilriiitieiiHi  or  Sii/ienim),  Is  Ihiit  great  arm  of  the  Mnll- 
terranenii  cxlciiiltng  S.  E.  and  N.  \V  iH'twcen  the  coasts 
of  Italy  on  Ihi'  W.  and  those  ol  lllyria  and  Allmnia  on 
Ihe  I...  from  .ilioot  4'"  to  4.i '  ft.'i'N.  lat.  Its  soiilhern  ex- 
liemlties  aretlie  t  apodi  Lcuca.ur  8t.  Mary's,  In  Naplvti 
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and  the  iile  of  Fano  to  ths'S.  of  Corfu ;  and  iti  northern 


extremity  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Trieste.   It  derired 
it*  ancif nt  name  from  the  onre  noiirishini;  soa-port  town 
of  Adria  (which  see),  now  18  m.  from  the  sliore,  and  its 
modern  name  from  Venice.    Its  W.  or  Italian  shore  is 
de6cient  in  harbours,  is  gcnernlly  low,  and  from  the  en- 
trance to  Rimini  has  deep  water ;    but  from  tM  latter 
northwards  it  has  boen  partially  filled  up  by  the  deposits 
brought  down  by  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  and  is  edged  by 
lagoons,  marshes,  and  shoals.     On  the  E.  side  its  coasts 
mre  generally  high,  steep,  and  rocky,  and  are  broken  into 
deep  bays  and  gulnhs  formed  by  the  numerous  islands  by 
which  it  is  fenced.    With  the  exception  of  those  already 
mentioned,  it  receives  no  river  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude ;  gnd  the  saltness  of  its  waters  is  said  to  exceed 
that  of  the  ocean.     The  ebb  and  flow  are  considerable 
at  Venice  and  other  pl.ices.    The  bora  or  N.  E.  wind 
is  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  its  safe  navigation. 
It  comes  on  in  sudden  and  imprtiious  squalls,  which  ge- 
nerally continue  for  three  days,  and  in  an  advance<l  season 
from  9  to  l.'i  or  more.     A  vessel  overtaken  by  it  should 
always  make  for  a  port  or  anchorage  ground  on  the  E., 
coast,  thoseon  the  W.  being  open  and  unsafe.    Tlie  S.E. 
wind  throws  up  a  heavy  sea  ;  but  is  not  dangerous,  as 
vessels  may  easily  get  to  an  .iiichorage  on  the  E.  shore. 
Venice,  Trieste,  Ancona,  and  Flume  are  the  principal 
trading  ports  on  tht    Adriatic. —  ( n/e/.  Ucographiquc  ; 
Purdu'g  Directions  for  the  (lii/it/iqf  I'cnici;  \c.  p.  23.  &c.) 
AEllSCHOT,  a  town  of  Helgium,  prov.  S.  llrabant, 
on  the  Demer,  9   miles    N.  E.  Louvain.      I'np.  3,722. 
It  was  formerly  fortified ;  and  has  some  breweries  and 
distilleries. 

AFl'XJHANISTAN,  the  name  applied  to  a 
country  of  Central  Asia  inhabited  by  the  Adghan 
nation  ;  and,  sumetinies,  to  a  kingdom  of  which 
that  country  formed  the  principal  ))art.  In  the 
latter  sense,  the  boundaries  of  A(r<;hanistan  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  ))i>Iiticul  chancres  which 
have  affected  other  Asiatic  states.  I  n  the  former, 
considered  as  the  country  of  the  AlFjrhan  people, 
it  inay  be  described  as  extendinj;  fiom  the  30th 
to  the  35th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  from  the 
62d  to  the  7Ist  depee  of  east  longitude;  having 
the  Indus  on  the  1^,,  the  crest  ot  the  Ilimalen 
or  Ilindoo-Coosh,  and  part  of  the  I'aropamesan 
orGoor  mountains  on  the  N,  ;  the  districts  of 
Seev/eestan,  Cutch  Gundav;t,  and  Sareewan,  with 
part  of  the  desert  of  Heloochistan  on  the  S. ; 
part  of  Seislan,  with  Ghorian  of  Khorasan  on 
the  west;  and  MerL'hiil).  and  the  Ma/areh  country 
on  the  N.  W.  '1  lijs  rather  indefinite  bounding 
line  will  exclude  the  Kymaiik  country,  as  well  a  -. 
the  Ila/arehs,  neither  of  these  tribes  being  of 
Affghan  descent;  while  it  includes  Herat  and 
its  dependencies,  which  are  entirely  inhabited  by 
genuine  AfTghnnK. 

History  anit  I'olilical  Chang''! Affghanistau  having, 

f(om  the  remotest  period  ol^iiutlii'nllc  record,  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Its  mure  powerliil  nelghlMitirs,  or  formed 
but  the  centre  of  a  gre.iter  wliole,  cannot  corrertly  lay 
claim  to  any  history  of  iti  own,  until  alter  the  de.ith  of 
Nader  .Shan.  Kor  though  several  dynasties  si>rung  from 
Its  soil,  they  never  erected  there  a  sepiir.ite  kliiKdiim  of 
any  chiratinn,  unless  jmtIiips  In  the  instanci-  ol^  SiiIimc- 
tngeen,  father  of  the  ei'lenrated  MahmoiHl  of  Ciliiiiiie, 
who  reslde<l  at  that  illy  iH-fore  the  rise  of  Ids  son's 
power  — a  power  which  exIeiiiliHl  over  great  part  of 
Asia.  On  the  murder  of  Niuier,  in  Khorasan,  Alimecj 
khan  AlKlallee,  alter  an  Indecisive  coiiHIil  with  the 
Persian  troops  of  that  conqueror's  army,  fought  his  way 
with  3,(KKI  Atl'ghan  horse  to  Kandahar,  where,  silzlngon 
a  convoy  of  treasure  on  its  way  to  Nader's  camp,  he  as- 
sumetl  the  ensigns  of  roy.dty  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  '/1,  in 
Ortulwr  1747,  was  crowned  as  king,  the  Duir.'lnee,  Kui- 
tllbash,  Heloorhe,  and  llatAra  clilel's  assisting  at  the 
ceremony.  Wise  and  prudent  Ijeyond  his  years,  Ahmeil 
consolidated  the  discordant  mass  of  the  AfTiihan  IrllM's  I  y 
employing'them  In  the  congenial  ocrupatioiisof  fnrelgn 
ecmquest  anil  plundiT  ;  In  v  lilih  he  was  so  suivessfnl, 
that  liefore  hU  de.ith,  in  June  1773,  afli'r  a  rrign  nf  26 
years,  his  dnmlnliiiis  e\tended  from  NIsliapour  of  Khu- 
rasan to  .SIrhInd  of  the  I'unjth,  and  Inmi  the  Oxiis  to 
the  Indian  ocean.  He  was  surcniU'd  liy  hit  son  'I'lmmir 
Hhah,  a  weak  and  Indoleiii  jirlnri',  nho  i°ll>'<l  in  1703. 
Zemaim  .Shah,  the  sun  iT  Tliiioiir.  who  was  [ilaeed  on 

th»  throne  hy  a  faction  lieadi'd  liy  the  qi n.  iH'gan  Ills 

reign  •Ith  a  promise  of  energy  and  talent  ulilih  the  event 
but  III  reilecined  ;  for  artiT  a  seven  years'  nijin  of  III  dl- 
rtclml  eiilernrlses,  domestli-  relx'lllons.  and  ilaik  i  onipl- 
raclet,  h«  fed  ■  victim  to  the  r«?engv  uf  a  chief  wbuni  he 
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had  provoked,  and  who  first  opposed,  then  seized  the 
Shah,  and  delivered  him  to  Manmood,  his  half-brother 
and  mest  formidable  competitor,  who  blinded  the  unfor- 
tunate Zcmaun. 

Mahmood,  however,  was  in  his  turn  soon  opposed  hy 
Shujah-ool-Moolk,  full  brother  of  Zcmaun,  who,  seizing 
the  treasure  at  Peshawur,  proclaimed  himself  king.   But 
his  prosperity  was  short-lived.    Mahmood,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner,  escaped,  and  joining  withFuteh  Khan,  the 
ablcchlef  of  the  Uaurikzehees,  who  had  caused  the  ruin  of 
Znnaun,  raised   a  rebellion  against   .Shiij.ih.     At    this 
period  the  British  mission  under  Mr.  KIphinstone  arrived 
at  Peshawur ;  and  before  it  had  well  quitted  the  country, 
the  ill-fated  Shujah  was  forced  to  fly  and  seek  a  refuge 
with  Itunjeet  Sing,  chief  of  the  Sikhs,  from  whose  perse- 
cutions  he  afterwards  with  difllcultv  escaped  to  throw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Drftish  goveritinent  at 
Loodheana.     Mahmood,  a  king  only  in  name,  became  a 
pageant  in  the  hands  of  Futeh  Khan.     This  minister, 
turning  his  arms  westward,  seiieil  Her.1t,  but  soon  alter 
ii'll  a  victim  to  treachery  and  the  feelings  of  disgust  wliich 
Ills  arrogance  had  excited  In  the  mind  uf  his  royal  de|ieiid- 
ant,  being  first  blinded  and  then  put  to  deatli  by  order 
of  Mahmood  and  his  son  (.'amrin  Meerza.    His  numerous 
brothers  alarnuHl  at  this  act,  lied  to  their  various  govern- 
ments and  strongholds,  exciting  discontent  and  rebellion 
tliroughoiit  the  kingdom,  until  nothing  of  his  dominions 
remained  to  Malnnood,  save  llerdt  and  its  immediate  de- 
pendencies.    Since  then,  till  the  present  day,  the  aflhiri 
of  AlPghanistan  iiresent  but  a  series  of  civil  broils,  crimes, 
iind  murders,    with   scarcely  a    fact    worth    recording, 
except  the  advance  of  the  Sikh  chief  Itunjeet  Sing,  who 
has  stripped  it  of  Cashmere  and   suliiiued  Peshawur, 
with  the  country  between  it  and  the   Indus.     The  re- 
maining AtTghan  country  is  now  nrincipally  In  the  hands 
of  thri>e  chiefs  ;  Dost  Mahoineil  Khan,  tirother  nf  the 
murdered  Futeh  Khan,  who  possesses  Caubul  and  itsdn* 
iiendencles ;  Khon   1)11    Khan,    another    brother,    who 
liolds  KandaliAr,  wllli  a  smaller  territory  ;  and  Camran, 
son  of  the  late  Mahmood  Shah  (who  died  a  few  years 
ago),  who  still  holds  possession  of  HerAt  and  the  district 
bclo[\ging  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  efliirls  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  w  ho  has  iniule  more  than  one  attempt  to  annex  it 
to  Ids  own  territories. 

Dii'isioiis  ami  ^Ispcrt  nf  the  Countrtf.  —The 
former  deiiending  rather'u|>on  natural  features 
and  formation  tlian  upon  ])iilitical  or  artificial 
arrangement,  will  best  be  noticed  in  describing 
the  latter.  This,  so  far  as  is  known,  presents  an 
aggregation  of  mountainous  grou)is  and  ranges, 
diverging  from  certain  principal  points,  and  thus 
becomes  di\  idiil  into  numerous  valleys  of  greater 
or  lesser  size,  which  are  watered  by  streams  of 
corresponding  magnitudes,  and  which  sometimes 
stretch  out  into  jilains  of  considerable  extent. 
'I'he  south  face  of  the  Ilindoo-Coosh  is  furrowed 
by  a  variety  of  subordinate  glens  and  ravines, 
«hich  carry  their  waters  to  the  Caubul  river. 
This  stream,  which  rises  near  Ghiznee,  but  drains 
also  the  highlands  of  Kohistan,  runs  in  a  large 
;iiid  freipiently  very  bro.id  valley  from  that  cily  to 
the  Indus,  which  it  enters  at  Attock.  It  sepa- 
rates the  mouiilaiiis  of  Ilindoo-Coosh  from  those 
to  the  southward,  which,  originating  in  the  huge 
peak  of  Speeiigiir  or  .SiiU'eed-koh  (White  Moun- 
tain), sjiread  east  and  west,  confining  the  Cuubiil 
valley  oil  the  south,  and  stretch  in  a  variety  of 
huge  ranges  in  that  direction :  one  of  the.se 
uniting  with  that  of  the  'I'ucht-e-Solymaun,  ex- 
tenilslo  DerehGhazeekhan  ;  another  enters  See- 
weestan ;  and  iiiiotlu'r,  tending  more  to  the 
westward,  bv  .Shawl  and  I'islieeii,  sinks  into  tht 
deserts  of  iieloochistan  and  Seistan. 

The  Caubul  valley  is  the  most  im|M)rtant  uf 
the  natural  <livisions  thus  constituted.  It  con- 
tains the  largest  river,  the  linest  plains,  and  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  including  the 
ancient  town  of  (ihiziiee;  and  extends  from  the 
westward  of  llaumian  to  the  Indus,  a  distance  of 
more  than  'J(M)  miles.  ll  is  subdivided  into 
several  sections,  of  which  the  western  is  foruieil 
by  Kohistuiiur  "the  Highlands,"  comurisiiig  (he 
viillevs  and  lowlands  of  Nijrow,  I'linjsneer, 
(Wiorehiind,  Tiigow.  and  Oo/lwen,  which  are  all 
blvsiieU   with  a  delightful   climate,  enibellishvd 
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with  the  fittest  scenery,  produce  the  finest  fruits 
in  abundance,  and  are  well  watered  and  culti- 
vated. 

Liigmaun,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
comprehends  the  vallejjsof  Alingarand  Alisheng, 
with  numerous  subordinate  glens,  all  cqiially  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  fertile  plains  of  Jclallabad 
afford  the  produce  of  both  torrid  and  temperate 
climates.  The  Dell  of  Coonnur  forms  but  a 
bed  for  the  rapid  river  of  Kashkar,  which,  tra- 
versing KafTeristan,  here  pierces  the  Himaleh 
range  to  join  that  of  Caubul.  The  small  valleys 
of  runjecora  and  liajour  pour  their  streams  into 
the  more  extensive  and  very  fertile  district  of 
Swaut,  where  forest,  pasture,  and  cultivated  land 
arc  found  admirably  blended,  and  every  valuable 
fruit  and  grain  is  produced.  The  same  de- 
scription will  apply  to  lioonere,  Choamla,and  all 
the  glens  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Caubul  or  Indus  rivers  from  the  north.  I'csh- 
a\vur,  the  lower  division  of  the  great  Caubul 
valley,  is  divided  from  the  plains  of  Jelallabad 
by  a  range  of  small  hills,  which  stretch  from  the 
liindoo-Coosh  across  to  the  Sulfeed-koh.  It 
is  well  watered  and  extremely  rich,  but  suffers 
from  heat  in  summer. 

Damaun,  which  signifies  the  "  skirt,"  and  is 
the  tract  between  the  foot  of  the  Solymaun 
mountains  and  the  river  Indus,  is  poorly  culti- 
vated and  thinly  inhabited ;  being  chiefly  hard 
tenacious  clay,  scantily  covered  with  tamarisk 
and  thorny  shrubs.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Salt  raiige  of  the  Khuttuk  country,  and 
stretches  southward  to  Dereh  Ghazcc  Khun.  A 
wide  extent  of  mountains  intervenes  between  this 
district  pnd  the  valleys  which  furrow  the  western 
face  of  the  Solvmaun  range ;  but  even  in  this 
wild  region  we  hear  of  lertile  tranls.  The  plain 
of  Horee,  for  instance,  is  compared  by  the  natives 
to  that  of  I'eshawur  for  extent  and  richness ; 
the  rivers  Zhube  and  Goomul  water  some  fine 
valleys;  and  Tull,  Chootecalee,  and  Furroh  are 
mentioned  as  well  peopled  and  cultivated 
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from  which  joins  the  Solyinaun  range;  and 
perhaps  that  of  Khojeh  Amran,  which  seems  to 
be  the  prolongation  of  a  spur  from  the  last- 
mentioned  range.  The  Uirtdoo-Coosh,  or  Hi- 
maleh, is  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  rising 
above  the  level  of  Peshawur  in  four  distinct 
ridges,  the  lowest  of  which,  clear  of  snow  on  the 
24tn  of  February,  was  clothed  with  forests  of  oak, 
pine,  and  wild  olive,  and  a  profuse  variety  of  fVuit 
trees,  and  graceful  herbs  and  flowers.  The 
second  was  still  more  densely  wooded  ;  the  third 
was  at  that  time  white  with  snow ;  and  beyond 
rose  the  glittering  and  stupendous  crest  of  the 
true  Uimuleli,  spiring  into  sharp  peaks  and  bold 
masses. 

Captain  Burnes  states  that  the  term  Hindoo- 
Coosn,  though  applied  generally  to  this  chain, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Himaleh,  belongs 
properly  to  one  single  peak,  forming  the  western 
buttress  of  the  range,  which  beyond  that  point 
declines  in  height,  and  is  lost  in  the  Paropamesan 
or  Ghur  mountains.  The  peak  of  Koh-e- Baba, 
estimated  by  him  at  18,000  feet  high,  is  the  only 
one  covered  with  jierpctual  snow  to  the  westward 
of  the  passes.  Little  is  known  of  th»  height  of 
the  other  ranges,  but  the  SufTeedkoh  obtains  its 
name  from  its  snowy  cap.  The  Tucht-e- Soly- 
maun is  estimated  at  12,000  feet  in  height;  and 
there  is  a  very  lofty  peak  to  the  south-west, 
named  Kund. 

liivers The  principal  of  those  have  also  been 

mentioned.     They  are  the  Caubul,  the  Helmund, 


Among  the  valleys  oi)ening  westwatd,  those  of 
Shawl,  Burshore,  I'isheen,  Yessoon,  Saleh,  Urgli- 
essaii,  Guashtu,  are  described  as  interspersed  with 
well  cultivated  spots,  but  as  more  generally 
suited  to  pasturage  Ihan  agriculture;  but  the 
two  first  are  stated  to  be  rich  and  |)io<liictive. 
Beyond  these,  to  the  N.  W.,  the  river  Turnuk, 
rising  near  Ghiznee,  but  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  country,  runs  through  a  poorly  watered 
iind  111  cultivated  district,  till,  to  the  westward  of 
Kandahar,  it  is  joined  by  the  Urgundab,  and  both 
fall  into  the  {^reat  river  Ilelniund.  'i'he  district 
of  Kandahar  is  fertile  and  highly  ciillivaled,  but 
is  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
tlesert.  In  like  manner  the  valley  of  Herat, 
which  may  be  ,'10  miles  long  by  l.?  wide,  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  portion  of  that  dis- 
trict 

A  vast  and  varied  surface,  such  as  has  been 
ilescribed,  must  naturally  exhibit  much  diversity 
of  aspect  and  fertility.  Of  the  mountainous 
tracts,  some  are  covered  with  deep  forests  of 
pine  and  wild  olive  trees;  others  uHbrd  excellent 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  while  others  again 
are  bare,  rocky,  ami  sterile.  Of  the  valleys,  ns 
we  have  seen,  many  are  fertile,  well  watered, 
and  wooded,  especially  those  which  pierce  the 
Iliiiihio-Coosh  range;  while  others,  |iarticularly 
to  the  south,  arc  bare,  or  covered  only  with 
tamarisk  and  thorny  shrubs. 

SliiuntMi't.  ■  - 'i'hese  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Tlie  chief  ranges  are  those  of  lliniloo- 
Coosh,  or  Himaleh;  the  Speeiigiir  or  .Siilleed- 
kuh,  culled  lliggul  by  Captuin  Burnes,  a  brunch 


the  Turnuk,  and  Urirhundub;  the  Goomul,  the 
Zhobe,  the  Lorah.  'Itie  courses  of  the  three  last 
are  little  known,  and  their  waters  are  lost  in  the 
sand,  excepting  in  the  time  of  floods.  The  river 
of  Kashkar  (called  Kama  in  Arrowsmith's  map 
to  (Captain  Burnes'  Travels),  which  comes  from 
the  north-east,  running  by  ChitrdI,  can  be  only 
considered  as  partially  belonging  to  this  country  : 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ilelmund. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  known 
to  exist  in  AfTghanistan. 

Climalc  and  Soil.  —  These,  as  remarked  in  the 
general  description,  vary  in  an  extreme  degree, 
according  to  locality.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Caubul  valley  and  in  those  to  the  south,  bordering 
on  Cutch  Gundava,  the  heat  is  suflicient  to 
mature  all  the  |)roducts  of  India,  such  as  the 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  tropical 
fruits  ;  while  the  northern  valleys  abound  in  the 
productions  of  cold  regions,  and  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests  of  |iines.  The  nlain  of 
I'eshawur  must,  accoruing  to  Captain  Burnes, 
be  one  of  the  niost  fertile  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  wants  (^ily  industry  to  become  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive.  "  The  soil," 
says  he,  "  is  a  rich  mould  ;  it  is  intersected  with 
water  on  all  sides ;  and,  it  is  said,  continues ^reen 
during  the  whole  year.  It  yields  a  succession  of 
three  crops  annually ;  and  if  we  reckon  the 
barley  (which  is  cut  twice  before  it  ears,  and 
given  to  horses),  we  have  no  fewer  than  five 
returns  in  the  year  I  "  (  Tran-tx,  iii.  p.  258.  12ino 
ed. )  After  tins  statement  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  wheat  it  sold  in  I'eshawur 
for  less  than  l.«.  titl.  a  bushel,  and  barley  for  lesa 
than  l.t.  In  like  manner  with  regard  to"  fertility, 
the  (ilains  of  Jelallabad,  Swaut,  Uoonere,  Boree, 
Shawl,  \c.  are  composed  of  rich  loam  and  ol- 
liiviimi,  yielding  the  most  abundant  crops;  but 
the  baked  clay  of  Damaun  is  almost  imnracticable 
to  the  )iloiigli;  and  the  vast  tracts  of' secondary 
inounttwnsaiid  undulating  nluins,  to  the  west,  are 
only  suited  for  gracing  lands,  and  are  lost  in  tha 
sniulv  deserts  of  Seistan. 

Mineral  rruducts.  —  Thu  niiucrulogy,  m  wcU 
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as  the  geology,  of  AfTghnnistan,  is  but  little 
known ;  but  enough  if  known  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  theminernl  riclies  of  its  mountains  are 
great.  Gold,  copper,  iron,and  antimony  have  been 
already  produced.  Durnes  tells  us  of  two  sorts 
of  sulphui ,  of  wells  of  petroleum  or  naphtha ; 
and,  above  all,  of  what  may  prove  still  more  valu- 
able, of  coal,  which  exists  in  the  district  of  Cohat, 
below  Peslmwur.  'I'his,  with  the  discovery  of 
the  same  mineral  in  Cutch,  may,  by  facilitating 
steam  navigation,  have  a  powerful  ellbct  on  the 
condition  of  Central  Asia. 

Aiiricuiture  is  in  the  same  rude  state  as  in 
Persia  and  most  Asiatic  countries.  The  soil  is 
broken  liy  a  crooked  log  of  wood,  sometimes  shod 
with  iron,  which  is  generally  dragged  by  oxen  ; 
and  irrigation  is  resorted  to  wherever  rain  does 
not  fall  in  sutiicient  abundance  to  bring  forward 
the  crops.  Only  the  richest  and  most  promising 
tracts  are  thus  employed ;  so  that,  as  the  seasons 
are  usually  regular,  the  harvest  afTorded,  even  by 
so  rude  a  process,  is  for  the  most  part  abundant. 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  form  the  produce  of 
the  more  temperate  regions;  while  in  the  warmer, 
the  smaller  grains  common  to  India,  as  mnoniiij, 
cliuima,joar,  dill,  &c. ,  with  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,'  indigo,  madder,  fie. ,  reward  the  farmer's 
labours.  Horticulture  is  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
towns;  and  to  the  fruits  of  Kurope,  in  high  per- 
fection, are  added  grapes,  pomegranates,  figs, 
the  mango,  orange,  lemon,  guavns,  plantains,  and 
other  fruits  of  India.  Vegetables  are  also  reared 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  iiuality;  of 
these  two,  the  rhid)nrl)  ( ruwaish )  and  the  assa- 
foetida  plant,  deserve  mention:  the  former  is  used 
when  young  and  tender,  blanched  artificially, 
and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  dressed  in  great  quan- 
tities, as  a  very  wholesome  delicacy  ;  the  latter 
is  not  only  cultivated  for  its  valuable  gmn,  but 
is  eaten  roasted,  when  it  springs  young  from  the 
earth,  like  the  flower  of  a  caulillower  in  njipear- 
ance.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy;  but  it 
smells  so  strong,  that  to  those  iinucciistomed  to 
its  odour,  one  head  of  it,  while  being  cooked,  is 
enough  to  ])oisoii  the  air  of  a  whole  camp. 

Manii/afliiiviarti  confined  to  home-made  stuffs 
of  cott(>n  and  wool,  and  a  little  silk,  which  serve 
for  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants :  little  or  nothing 
is  manufactured  for  export. 

ConiDicrci:  —  'I'liedisturbed  state  of  the  country 
for  a  succession  of  years  has  been  unfavourable 
to  trade ;  and  the  large  and  valuable  caravans 
which  formerly  carried  the  rich  productions  of 
India  0nd  Cashmere  to  Caiibul  and  Herat,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  courts  at  these  cities,  or 
for  transit,  by  Yez,  into  I'ersia,  now  no  lonjjer 
venture  to  traverse  liuids  where  robberv  and 
extortion  combine  to  ruin  the  merchant,  'ihere 
is  still,  however,  a  less  extensive  trallic  carried  on, 
chieHy  by  a  pastoral  tribe  called  the  l-ohaitees, 
occupying  much  of  the  country  between  the 
Indus  and  (ihi/iiee,  who  at  certain  perioilsof  the 
year  rejmir  to  India  to  make  their  purchases,  or 
receive  gooils  from  those  who  Imve  brought  them 
from  thence,  at  the  ferry  of  Kahcree.  With 
these  they  return,  currying  Ihiiii  on  their  own 
camels,  through  their  own  country,  l)y  the  (io- 
lairee  ))ass,  and  the  valley  of  the  (ioonnil,  not 
only  to  (ihi/.nee  'ind  Canbul,  hut  northward, 
across  the  mountains,  to  llerkhara.  Ciipta>n 
liurnes  tells  us,  that  a  thou.iand  camel- loails  of 
Knglish  nnd  Itnlian  chintxcs,  calicoes  anil  iinis- 
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and  dried,  in  large  quantities,  &c.  This  trade  is 
increasing,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so, 
provided  tranquillity  and  security  of  property 
be  established  in  the  country,  and  the  present 
moderate  scale  of  duties  levied  at  Caubul  be  not 
increased  :  and  the  expected  opening  of  the  river 
Indus  for  trade,  a  channel  which,  with  the  Can- 
bul river,  will  enable  goods  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  heart  of  Asia,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the 
commercial  propensities  of  the  people,  and  give 
rise  to  a  vast  increase  of  civilisation  as  well  as 
trafllc. 

I'ofulalion.  —  There  are  no  data  on  which  to 
ground  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  pn> 
pulation  of  this  country.  It  must  vary  creatly 
in  diifcrent  districts.  '1  he  rich  tracts  bordering 
the  Caubul  river,  luid  the  fertile  glens  that  pene- 
trate   the   Ilindoo-Coosh,    are    certainly    more 


densely  peopled  than  the  high  and  bleak  pastoral 
countries  to  the  west.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  from 
the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  has  men- 
tioned the  supposed  numbers  of  several  of  the 
principal  clans  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Tluis  the  Eussuf- 
zeliees,  who  occupy  a  very  smalf  district  at-  the 
extreme  N.  E.  corner  of  the  country,  arc  set 
down  us  700,tXX)  souls  at  least ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  llerdooriinees,  a  collection  of  tribes  including 
the  Kussufzehees,  who  inhabit  a  country  of  about 
13,000  scju.  m.,  are  estimated  at  nearly  1,4(X),0(X>, 
or  90  to  the  square  mile.  'I'he  Dooranees,  on 
the  contrary,  who  occupy  at  least  52,000  squ.  m., 
are  said  to  amount  to  only  8(X),000  or  a  million, 
being  from  17J  to  19J  per  square  mile.  The 
Ghiljces,  in  like  manner,  from  500,000  to 600,000 
souls,  are  spread  over  1,500  squ.  m.,  or  about 
40  per  square  mile.  This  is  on  a  calculiition  of 
five  individuals  to  a  family,  which  is  too  little  in 
these  countries. 

Now  the  whole  of  XOghanistan  as  here  defined 
does  not  quite  amount  to  170,000  sq.  m.  of 
surface,  of  which  su))pose  the  richer  parts,  such 
as,  and  including  the, 


lint,  brocades,  shawls,  I'unj.d)  turbans,  spices,  Aic. 
•re  yearly  consunu'd  in  ('aiibul;  in  return  for 
which  are  sent  bark  horses  in  great  liumbers, 
madder,  lallVun,  assafntida,  nnd  fruit,  both  fresh 
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ITO.IHK) 
Add  estimated  amount  of  Tanjiku,  Stc. 
scattered  over  the  country  and  in 
cities  •  -  . 


,'>,7SO,(i(lO 

l,.')00,(«]0 
7,280,000 

.■\nd  this  is  independent  of  Hindoos,  &c.,whoare 
stated  to  be  numerous. 

This  estimati',  founded  on  the  vague  numbers 
staled  above,  would  give  to  Afl'ghanislan  a  popii- 
lati(ni  of  more  than  7  millions,  or  nearly  4:1  to 
the  s<|.  m.,  which,  taking  into  account  the  vast 
tracts  of  high  and  improdnctive  lands  on  th  ■ 
west  of  the  .Suleiman  range,  and  norlh  of  Kini- 
dahiir  aiul  /emeendawur,  is  undoubte<lly  fur  be- 
yoiul  the  truth.  The  rate  of  population  in  I'er- 
sia does  nut  most  probably  exceed  10  per  s<i.  in.  ; 
and  if  double  be  assigned  to  All'ghanistan,  it  may 
be  received  as  an  ample  rate  for  tliat  country, 
notwithstanding  the  large  extent  of  desert  in  the 
former  and  the  many  fertile  districts  in  the  latter. 
I'lKin  gnnnids  of  analogy  and  probability,  there- 
fore, rather  than  IVom  any  existing  data,  the  po- 
piilatiiMi  of  Aflghjinistan  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  little  exceeding  fcuir  millions. 

Trilici,  —  'i'he   Ail'ghaii    nation    is  composed 
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of  a  great  number  of  tribes,  who  claim  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  assuredly  differ  intrinsically  very 
much  from  all  their  neighbours.  This  origin  is 
very  obscure:  a  lately  translated  history  derives 
them  from  Saul*  the  king  of  Israel,  whose  pro- 
geny was  carried  away  in  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity ;  but  no  proof  of  this  is  adduced,  and  Air. 
LIphinstone  classes  this  among  other  fabulous 
genealogies.  The  name  Affglian  is  not  known 
to  the  people,  who  call  themselves  PooslUoon,  in 
the  plural  Pooshlauneh,  from  whence,  by  corrup- 
tion, Vcitan  or  I'atdn,  the  name  they  have  ob- 
tained in  India;  and  of  their  great  antiquity  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  tribes  of  Soor  and 
Lodi,  from  both  of  which  kings  have  sprung,  are 
mentioned  as  owing  their  origin  to  the  union  of 
an  Arab  chief,  Khalcd  ibn  Abdoolla,  with  the 
ilnughter  of  an  Affghan  chief,  in  a.  n.  ()82;  and 
Mahmood  of  Ghiznee,  though  sprung  from  an- 
other race,  ruled  over  the  Altghans  in  the  ninth 
century.  According  to  their  own  traditions,  the 
whole  of  the  tribes  descended  from  the  sons  of 
one  Kyse  or  Kais  Abdor-resheed,  who,  whether 
a  real  or  imaginary  character,  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  their  genealogies  refer ;  but  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  examine  all  these,  the  follow- 
ing classification  must  suflice  to  enumerate  the 
prmcipal  tribes,  with  their  habitats,  as  they  at 
present  exist:— 


Eastern  Division.  —  Berdooranees. 

Fekliawur  triliiis. 
Kli>burt!«i(. 


KuiAUlf/ehees.f 
OUiian  Khcil. 


Khuuuk. 


neighbourhood  i\f  Salt  range. 
Eiuwkheit.  HunnoosoK.  KhOMtees. 

Blieotuckt.  llowi'n. 


noivlntkhril. 
Muaiikhell. 


Tribes  (if  Damaun, 

JliltKinn, 
htuuit'Viinees. 


Gundepocrees. 


Centhai.  Division.  —  Including  mountain  tribes. 

Jaiije««.  yiz-etTftfi.  Ziniirrecs. 


Zoorec*. 
Jadiftns. 


KliirhtlU. 
MuciiaVhttil. 


SlKHraiiira. 
BtuMiUrwui. 


Western  Division.  —  Dooranees. 
Zernilt. 


ropul-,t>hve4 
Allek  i-ztfhe«. 
Haiirik-Kehev. 
Atchlk'Uiliec. 


Tooran, 
llolukec. 

'i'gkhw. 


•BheCTiiah. 
Khuutce. 


I'lmgrpaw. 

Noor-zehec. 

Iskhnk-zvhee, 

Kuiigaiie«. 

Makuo. 

Ghilgeet, 

liooran, 

8olvmHUkhL'll. 
iMikhrll. 
UmliT. 
'J'umiki*. 

M'unhicki. 
Iliirnfii^hert. 
Tur  'rtm:hi« 


Kalional  Character.  —  This  aggregation  of 
tribes,  though  exhibiting  considerable  diversity 
in  customs,  dress,  and  appearance,  among  them- 
selves, form,  taken  together,  a  nation  singularly 
homogeneous  J  yet  Mr.  ICIphinstoiie  remarks', 
that  "  amidst  the  contrasts  which  are  apparent 
in  '.he  government,  manners,  dress,  and  habits 
of  the  different  tribes,  I  find  it  difllcult  to  select 
those  great  features  which  all  possess  in  com- 
mon, and  which  give  a  marked  national  characfer 
to  the  whole  of  the  Affghauns."  And  this  be- 
comes the  more  perplexing,  because  even  the 
virtiiei  and  attributes  on  which  they  most  value 
themselves,  and  which  separate  them  most  from 
their  neighbours,   are  apt  to  be  misunderstood 


«  Rumn  >•«■,  Ih*  AflJihtuiii  rail  Ihnivilrrs  "  Illn  I  I«m«I,  or 
clillilrrn  iiT  Uriiwl  bul  runiUcr  thelvriu  ul"  V  ihu.nlw,"  ur  .liw.  to 
br  one  dfrvpn^arh. 

t  Thr  liriiilnnllim  trhrt  rnrminmiU  rinrllT  M  111.'  N.otili  ViiK 
or.Mu.,  or  llic  Arab  Urn  |  lhu«  Ktn^^ll/l.hl..  iiieana  "  tlii'  >nii<  or 
t.uuull/'  hhiil  niiant  Clan,  or  nul'ilivMiiii  if  a  Irllir. 

^  Uwh  Uw  tludd<withn  and  BaurlkuhH,-lhc  fir.l  ihi  iribr 


or  overlooked  by  strangers.  Thus  an  English 
stranger  migKl  regard  tneir  wild  freedom  as  but 
a  savage  mixture  of  anarchy  and  arbitrary  power. 
Alarmed  at  the  absence  of  anv  organised  go- 
vernment, or  regular  courts  or  justice,  and  wit- 
nessing the  summary  inflictions  of  retributive 
and  customary  law  ||,  he  might  fancy  that  vio- 
lence and  revenge  entirely  usurped  the  place 
of  justice  and  etiuity ;  while  the  rude  hospitality, 
the  bold  and  simple  manners,  and  martial  and 
lofty  spirit  of  the  people,  would  scarcely  in  his 
mind  compensate  tor  their  proneness  to  violence 
and  rapine — to  the  deceit  and  fraud  which  are  the 
vices  necessarily  engendered  by  the  lawless  free- 
dom in  which  they  exult. 

'I'he  traveller  from  India,  on  the  other  hand, 
sickened  with  the  .servile  vices  of  its  pliant,  timid, 
and  indolent  inhabitants,  would  probably  be  fa- 
vourably impressed,  not  less  with  the  bold  and 
independent  bearing  of  his  new  aciiuaintancc, 
than  with  their  sobriety,  their  superior  energy, 
their  strong  and  active  forms,  their  fair  complex- 
ions, and  features  marked  and  striking  even  to 
harshness  ;  and  he  mif^ht  view,  in  the  stormy  in- 
dependence of  their  mode  of  life,  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  apathy  of  that  which  he  had  left. 
The  result  in  both  cases  might  be,  that,  niingleil 
with  many  a  vice  and  failing,  he  would  find  the 
germ  of  many  a  virtue  and  noble  quality ;  and 
that  however  much  he  might  lament  their  great 
failings,  he  would  not  be  able  to  deny  them  a 
portion  of  his  esteem. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  this  peo- 
ple, according  to  all  travellers,  is  their  hospi- 
tality, which  is  founded  on  national  feeling, 
and  there  are  some  usages  connected  with  this 
principle  which  deserve  mention.  The  first  is 
that  of  Nannawavtee  (two  Afi'ghaun  words,  sig- 
nifying, "I  have  come  in"),  by  which  a  person 
having  a  favour  to  entreat  goes  to  the  house  of 
the  individuaf  on  whom  it  depends,  but  refuses 
to  sit  on  his  carpet  or  partake  of  his  food  until 
the  boon  be  granted ;  and  this,  if  in  the  jiower  of 
the  party  besought,  custom  makes  it  imperative  on 
him  to  concede.  A  still  stronger  appeal  is  the 
second,  being  made  by  a  woman,  when  nhe  sends 
a  person  her  veil,  and  implores  assistance  for 
herself  or  for  her  family. 

All  persons,  even  a  man's  bitterest  enemy,  is 
safe  under  the  ])rotcction  of  his  roof;  but  tliis 
protection  extends  not  beyond  the  lands  of  the 
village,  or  at  most  of  the  tribe  ;  and  it  's  not  un- 
common for  the  stranger  who  has  benefited  by 
it,  and  experienced  the  kindest  treatment,  to  be 
robbed  and  nliiiulered  when  onre  beyond  its  in- 
fluence. "  There  is  no  point  in  the  AfTghHun 
character,"  remarks  JVIr.  KIphliistone,  "of  which 
it  is  more  difllcult  to  get  a  clear  idea,  than  the 
mixture  of  synipnthy  and  indifl'erence,  of  gene- 
rosity and  rapacity,  which  is  observable  in  their 
conduct  to  stniiigers.  ...  So  much  more  do  they 
attend  to  graniiiig  fiivinirs  than  to  respecting 
rights,  that  the  siiiiic  Alljihaun  who  would  plun- 
der a  traveller  of  his  cloak  if  he  had  one,  would 
give  him  a  cidiik  if  he  had  none."  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  their  regard  for  hospitality,  their  ciis. 
tonis  much  rescinlilu  those  of  the  Desert  Arabs. 

The  ]iastoral  tribes  in  the  >^cst  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  robbery  and  theft  than  the  agricultural 
ones;  but,  in  general,  a  previous  understanding 
with  the  chiefs,  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  man,  ensures  safety;  and  the  All'ghans,  it 

of  l))i>  kinfc«,  flip  MTniifl  that  of  tliclr  mlnlitfTt  and  of  Futvtikhan 
—  arcilivKioiiK  nf  the  I'ojilil/i  liei*. 

0  A  kiriklnie  tti^t;itif-v  of  tliln  ii  nU-rn  by  Caplnin  thmie^i  «bo  uiw 
nn  n  tliiiiK  Mil  tlir  inaitK'**'  aoil  lianlW  (It  iid  Itmlici,  of  a  woman, 
rnuRtit  III  an  ni  I  oriotiiU-hl\  bv  ))rr  bu^lMlnd,  and  of  brr  paramour  i 
both  oi  whom  bail  falli-ii  vlcilm,  toibtf  ianKUinkry,bUilwtv  Jukiitiaitlt 
ra^e  of  tbc  lt\,|ured  party.  —  TrdtW*.  M.  p.  hU, 
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is  aaid,  are  less  prone  to  odd  murder  to  plunder 
than    most   other  rapacious  tribes.      They  are 
reproached  with  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  stu- 
pidity, by  the   Persians,   but  on  no  sufficient 
grounds.    They  are  less  polished,  it  is  true,  and 
ave  less  of  worldly  knowledge  tlian  their  re- 
proachers ;  but  are  in  general  prudent,  sensible, 
and  observant,  and  are  less  Indillerent  to  truth 
than  most  of  their  neighbours.  Like  most  moun- 
taineers, they  are  proud  of  their  lineage,  and  will 
hardly  acknowledge  one  who  cannot  prove  six 
or  seven  descents.    Like  Highlanders  too,  they 
are  highly  national.  Love  of  individual  freedom, 
strong  though  it  be,  is  exceeded  by  devotion  to 
family  and  clan,  and  this  seems  by  no  means  to 
prejudice  their  love  of  country  at  large;  for  the 
"2Vung  tlu  Poosh  tauneh,"  or,   honour  of  the 
Affghan  name,  which  is  one  of  the  feelings  warm- 
est in  their  breasts,  appears  to  be  equalled  by 
local  attachments,  so  strong  in  all  mountaineers. 
A  native  of  the  wild  valley  of  Speiga,  who  for 
some  offence  had  been  forced  ta  wander  abroad, 
declared,  on  his  ruturn,  tliat  he  had   "seen  all 
Persia,    India,    Georgia,    'I'artary,   and    IJeloo- 
chistan,  but  in  all  my  travels  I  have  seen  no  such 
place  as  Speiga."    "  To  sum  up  their  character 
in  a  few  words,"  s.iys  Mr.  Elphinstone,  "  their 
vices  are,  revenge,  envy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and 
obstinacy;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fond  of 
liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  de- 
pendants, hospitable,  brave,  hardy,  frugal,  labo- 
rious, and  prudent ;  and  they  are  less  diK))osed 
than  the  nations  in  their  neighbourhood  to  false- 
hood, intrigue,  and  deceit." 

Customs,  Manners. — The  formerof  tliese  heads 
comprehends    the  inteni.il   government  of  the 
tribes.  This  is  patriarchal.   'Iribus  are  subdivided 
into   branches,    which    are   termed  onloos,   and 
each  of  these  are  commonwealths,  which   have 
theirchief  or  upcen-zherah  ('literally  white  beard), 
or  multik  (master),  if  small ;  or  if  large,  a  klian, 
who  is  always  chosen   from  the  oldest  family, 
and  is  sometimes  selected  by  the  king,  sometimes 
by  the  people.     These  carry  on  the  internal  go- 
vernment, in  conjunction  with  certain  assemblies 
of  heads  of  divi.siuns,  which  are  called  Jeerga,  and 
which  determine  all  matters  of  consequence.    In 
civil  actions  the  statutes  of  Mahomet  are  gene- 
rally adhered  to;  but  criminal  justice  is  admin- 
istered according  to  Pooshtunwiilkc,  or  AITghan 
usage,  a  system'  sufliciently  rude,  and  founded 
on  the  law  of  retaliation,      'i'his.   however,   as 
tending  to  perpetuate  feuds  andrpiarruls,  is  mo- 
dified   by  judicial  jeerffas  composed  of  khans, 
elders,  and  moollahs,  who  inflict  suitable  penalties 
on  otTendcrs;  and  in  fact  this  whole  system   is 
subject  to  various  and  considerable  modilications. 
A   family  forced  or  induced  to  quit  its  oolous 
may   be    received   into  another;   and  once   re- 
ceived, it  is  treated  with  peculiar  attention,  and 
placed   in  all  res|)ects  on  an  equality  with  the 
original  members  of  the  community.     Kvcry 
ooloos,  moreover,  has  many  persons  called  Jfnm- 
lai/alis  (or  companions),  who  are  not  Adghans, 
and  who  are  regarded  uith  consideration,  but  nut 
permitted  to  share  in  the  administration  of  afliiirs. 
Of  such  klieiLi  iinUx.ses  and  tribes  the  nation  is 
composed  ;  and  when  placed  under  orie  sovereign, 
has  seldom  yielded  him  a  full  or  implicit  obe- 
dience.     Mr.    KIphinstone  has  ci)in|iarsl  it   to 
that  yielded  by  .Scotland  of  old  to  its  kings,  who 
ruled  pretty  absolutely  over  the  )irini'ip;il  towns 
•nd  country  in  their  vicinity,  but  whoso  authority 
diminished  as  it  exteuiled  to  the  extremities  of 
the  kingdom;  whose  ciuirt  nobles  were  inordi- 
nately proud,   and    wh(i.<;e  more  distant   chiefs 
were  nearly  independent. 
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Women,  Marriage.— •Theit  customs  with  re- 
gard to  their  females  are  nearly  those  of  most 
Mohammedan  countries;  those  in  towns  are  jea- 
lously secluded,  those  in  the  country  have  greater 
liberty.     They  purchase  their  wives,  who  there- 
fore are  regarded  as  property.     The  husband  can 
divorce  at  pleasure ;  a  man  marries  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  brother  *,  and  it  is  a  mortal  affront 
for  any  other  man  to  take  her  without  his  con- 
sent ;  but  she  is  not  forced  to  marry  at  all.     The 
age  for  marriage  is  twenty  among  men,  sixteen 
for  women.     In  towns,  courtships  resemble  those 
in  Persia,  &c.    In  the  country,  matches  are  made 
more  according  to  the  liking  of  the  parties.     If 
a  lover  can  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  mistress's  hair, 
or  snatch  away  her  veil,  and  in  doing  so  proclaim 
her  his  afllanced  wife,  no  other  will   approach 
her  with  these  views,  and*  he  generally  obtains 
the  consent  of  her  parents  on  payment  of  her 
l)rice  ;  if  not,  they  elope;  and  this  offence,  which 
ranks  not  less  gravely  than  a  murder,  is  settled  by 
intervention  of  )mrties.     Among  some  tribes  the 
bridegroom  earns  his  wife  by  service,  as  Jacob 
did  llachel ;  some  permit  not  the  least  familia- 
rity before  marriage,  others  an  excessive  and  pe- 
rilous degree  of  it.     I'olygamy  is  permitted,  as 
in  other  Mohammedan  countries,  but  less  prac- 
tised ;  the  poor  content    themselves  with  one, 
those  of  middle  rank  with  two  wives,  and  ])erhaps 
as  many  concubines.     The  wives  of  the  rich  live 
in  luxury  and  indolence;  the  poor  not  only  em- 
ploy themselves  in  household,  but  in  field  labour. 
In  towns  they  go  about,  as  in  Persia,  veiled  from 
top  to  toe;  in  the  country  they  only  veil  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  that  more  from  de- 
cency than  obligation.    The  Affghan  women  arc 
said  to  be  correct  in  conduct  and  deportment ; 
but  adultery  or  incontinence  is  punished  with 
death  to  both  parties    upou    the    spot,   by  the 
injured  relative.    (Heea/ito,  p.  17.  note. ) 

lUltication  is  conducted  much  as  in  the  conter- 
minous countries.  A  village  moollah,  or  school- 
master, teaches  the  children  of  the  poor  to  say 


their  prayers  and  to  read  the  Koran ;  the  rich 
keep  liillas,  or  private  tutors,  in  their  houses;  the 
village  schoolmasters  are  ])aid  in  allotments  of 
land  and  some  small  fees.  Those  intended 
for  the  learned  professions  go  to  towns,  and  live 
in  colleges  instituted  fur  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. 

l.ilerature  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  I'ooshtoo 
language  is  an  original  stock,  embracing  a  good 
deal  of  J'ersian,  with  suiue  Zend  and  Sanscreet 
words:  they  use,  in  writing  it,  the  Niskee  cha- 
racter of  the  Persian  alphabet ;  but  there  are  few 
or  no  works  of  much  repute  in  the  language. 

lii'lvj,iiin,—'V\\v  .Affghans  are  all  Mohammedans 
of  the  Soonee  persuasion,  and  are  su|)erstitious 
enough,  believing  in  alchemy,  astrology,  and 
magic ;  but  are  far  from  being  intolerant  to 
others.  Iliiuloos  remain  immolested,  on  pay- 
ing a  slight  tax.  Christians  sustain  neither  per- 
secution nor  reproach  ;  they  are  called  people 
of  ti:«!  linnic,  as  deriving  their  tenets  from  a  written 
source,  -vhich  they  theinsi'lves  resnect,  instead  of 
being  pagans,  as  the  Iliiidoos.  .Sheahs  are  <le- 
teslfd  more  than  any  sect ;  yet  the  country  is 
full  of  I'ei-siaii  slieah»,  many  of  whom  held  im- 
portant ollices  uii'ler  the  crown,  and  now  do  so 
under  the  several  "hief's.  Soolleeisni  (or  free- 
thiuking),  though  denounce<l  by  the  moollahs,  is 
eoinmou,  and  gains  ground  among  luc  higher 
orders.  The  (irii'sts  and  moollahs,  like  those  of 
Persia,  are  avaricious,  hypocritical,  and  bigote<l, 
as  well  as  arrogant  :iiid  overbearing,  and  they 

and  tvniU,  i'ri> 
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exert  a  very  absolute  and  dangerous  power  over 
the  people.  This  is  streiigthened  by  the  oc- 
casional exercise  of  good  oiflces,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  some  rare  examples  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  evinced  in  repressing  bloodshed  and 
violence.  13ut  the  blind  regard  of  the  AiTghans 
for  these  holy  impostors  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  their  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  lead 
them  almost  to  adore  all  dervishes  and  other 
ascetics,  and  to  visit  their  tombs  as  those  of  ca- 
nonised saints. 

Personal  Ap"j)earance,  Amusements The  men 

of  AfTghanistan  are  for  the  most  part  robust,  ge- 
nerally lean,  though  bony  and  muscular.  They 
have  elevated  noses,  high  cheek  bones,  and  long 
faces  ;  their  hair  is  commonly  black,  sometimes 
brown,  rarely  red  ;  they  wear  long  thick  beards, 
but  shave  the  middle  of  the  head :  the  western 
tribes  are  stouter  than  those  to  the  east ;  the  lat- 
ter have  darker  complexions,  and  more  strongly 
marked  features :  their  demeanour  is  frank  and 
open,  equally  free  from  statelincss  and  pue- 
rility: they  are  very  social,  delighting  in  dinner- 
parties, smoking  after  dinner,  and  sitting  in 
a  circle  telling  stories  of  kings,  viziers,  and 
genii,  or  singing  songs,  generally  about  love,  to 
the  sound  of  instruments  like  rude  guitars, 
fiddles,  and  hautboys :  they  take  much  snuff, 
of  a  high-dried  fine-powdered  sort,  like  the 
Scotch:  they  are  fond  of  the  chase,  driving  the 
game  into  some  valley,  and  killing  great  (quan- 
tities; also  of  coursing  hares,  foxes,  and  deer 
with  greyhounds ;  and  they  ride  down  partridges 
in  the  open  ground,  tiring  them  out  till  they 
can  knock  them  down  with  sticks:  they  are 
also  fond  of  horse-racing  and  fighting  cocks, 
quails,  rams,  dogs,  and  even  camels.  The  wes- 
tern Affghans  nave  a  dance,  called  the  attum 
or  ghoomboor,  in  which  ten  or  twenty  people 
move  in  strange  attitudes,  shouting  and  clapping 
hands  in  a  circle,  round  a  single  person,  who 
plays  on  an  instrument  in  the  centre.  The 
national  costume  appears  to  consist  of  a  loose 
pair  of  trousers  of  dark  cotton  stuff;  a  large 
shirt  like  a  waggoner's  frock,  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knees ;  a  low  cap,  the  sides  being  of 
black  silk  or  satin,  and  the  top  of  some  sort 
of  brocade;  half-boots,  lacing  up  to  the  calf; 
and  a  cloak  of  soft  grey  felt,  or  of  well-tanned 
sheepskin  with  the  wool  inside.  The  women 
wear  a  shirt  like  tiiat  of  the  men,  but  much 
longer  and  of  finer  materials,  coloured  or  em- 
broidered with  silk ;  their  trousers  are  tighter 
than  those  of  the  men;  a  small  cap  of  bright- 
coloured  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  comes 
down  to  the  forehead  or  the  ears;  and  they 
throw  over  their  hetid  a  large  sheet  of  plain  or 
printed  cotton,  with  which  they  hide  their  face 
when  a  stranger  approaches ;  they  divide  the 
hair  on  the  brow,  and  plait  it  into  two  locks 
which  fasten  beliind ;  they  wear  round  their 
head  strings  of  Venetian  Ne(|uins,  and  chains  of 
gold  or  silver,  which  are  hooked  up,  and  end 
m  two  large  balls  hanging  down  on  either 
bide;  ear  rings,  linger  rings,  and  nose  pendants 
are  worn.  In  towns  the  fashions  more  up|)roach 
those  of  Persia,  particularly  to  the  westward, 

Of  indwidiiiit  Tribes.  —  What  has  been  said 
applies  to  the  nation  in  general;  but  almost 
every  tribe  has  its  ])eculiar  characteristic,  which 
can  be  but  shcn-tly  touched  upon.  The  llerdoo- 
ranees,  who  occupy  the  i\orth-castorn  districts, 
are  brave  but  quarrelsome,  active,  industrious; 
but  selfish,  bigoted,  and  reiuarkabic  for  vice  and 
debauchery.  Their  (|uarreIsoine  disposition  is 
thought  to  have  given  origin  to  a  sort  of  fede- 
rativu  alliance,  ofleiuivu  utid  defensive,  among 


tribes  and  subdivisions  called  Goonilees,  which 
were  held  more  binding  than  ties  of  blood. 
From  these  Goondees,  however,  were  excepted 
the  Eussufi^ehees,  the  most  powerful  and  nu- 
merous, as  well  as  most  haughty,  insolent,  and 
turbulent  tribe  of  the  Berdooranees,  who  are 
said  to  number  700,000  souls.  They  now  occupy 
Swaut,  Bunere,  Punjecora,  &c.,  and  are  noto- 
rious for  the  anarchy  which  reigns  among  their 
oolooses.  Though  an  agricultural  people,  they 
do  not  themselves  labour;  this  is  left  to  their 
fakirs,  a  species  of  villains  or  servants,  consisting 
of  strangers  or  individuals  of  conquered  tribes 
of  other  nations,  reduced  to  serve  these  invaders, 
and  protected  by  them  for  their  services.  'I'heir 
masters,  or  khawunds,  can  beat  or  kill  them  at 
pleasure,  but  are  bound  by  custom  to  protect 
them;  and  provided  they  pay  the  customary 
tax,  and  do  their  work,  they  may  engage  other- 
wise in  trade  as  they  please,  and  are  commonly 
treated  mildly. 

The  Toorkolanees,  who  are  brave,  active,  in- 
dustrious, and  cheerful,  are  all  subject  to  one 
powerful  chief,  who  exercises  over  them  a  very 
powerful  authority. 

'i'he  Kh^berees,  who  possess  the  uppei  branches 
of  the  Itajgul  or  Speengur  mountain,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  formidable  pass  of  Khyber, 
are  the  most  rapacious  and  treacherous  robbers 
of  all  Affghanistan :  no  previous  agreement  se- 
cures the  traveller  from  their  assaults ;  they 
watch  the  approach  of  the  caravan,  matchlock  in 
hand,  and  choose  their  victims  with  certainty 
and  security.  They  are  a  lean  muscular  race, 
capital  marksmen,  and  carry  swords  and  short 
spears  in  addition  to  their  matchlock;  they  are 
altogether  more  uncouth  than  most  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  Khuttuks,  occupying  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  from  the  Caubul  river  to  the  Salt  range, 
are  a  tall  well-favoured  people,  as  remarkable 
for  honesty  and  orderly  conduct  as  is  their 
country  for  dreary  and  rug^'d  barrenness. 

The  tribes  of  Dainaun  are  said  to  be  more 
simple  and  honest,  less  bigoted  and  litigious,  less 
vicious  and  debauched,  thun  the  northern  tribes. 
They  are  a  more  bony  and  fairer  race  than  the 
Berdooranees,  and  universally  wear  long  hair 
and  beards.  They  owe  the  greater  order  which 
prevails  in  their  oolooses  to  an  establishment  of 
magistrates,  formed  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
which  has  been  eminently  efncient. 

The  Gundepoors  are  a  particularly  thievish  and 
quarrelsome  race,  in  spite  of  a  commercial  turn, 
which  leads  many  of  them  to  make  annual 
trading  journeys  to  India  and  Khorasan. 

The  Jiaboors  are  a  civilised  tribe,  much  em- 
ployed in  merchandise.  The  Stooreanees  were 
shepherds,  till  rubbed  of  their  jiasture  lands  by 
the  Caukers,  when  they  betook  themselves  tu 
agriculture,  'i'hese  agricultural  tribe  shave  all 
fakirs,  or  villains,  like  the  Eussufl^ehees. 

Of  the  central  division,  the  Jaiijees  and  Toorees, 
hereditary  enemies,  live  in  the  glens  and  valleys 
of  the  holymaun  range,  'i'he  country  of  the 
former  is  colder,  wilder,  and  higher  than  that  of 
the  latter;  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
pines.  'Ihu  Jaudraiis,  who  dwell  in  a  pleasant 
district  westward  of  the  rich  plain  of  uunnoo, 
are  remarkable  only  for  their  disgusting  vices. 

'i'he  Slweraiuvs,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
Tukhtu-e>  Solymaim,  a  wild  inaccessible  country, 
are  very  poor  and  uncivilised,  plunder  every  one, 
and  lire  at  war  with  all  the  world ;  yet  they  never 
break  their  word,  and  a  single  individual  of  their 
tribe  suflices  to  secure  the  safety  of  a  party  :  they 
are  debcribcd  as  wild  and  savage  iu  their  «p< 
C  U 
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pcarance,  as  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life,    people,  ought  to  be  mentioned— the  Tdjulcs.* 

The  Zmurree.1,  neighbours  of  the  last,  resemble     The  word  is  used  in  opposition  to  that  of  Toork, 

them  closely,  but  are  less  inveterately  predatory. 

The  Vizeerces,  N.  W.  of  the  two  last-mentioned 


tribes,  live  in  little  societies,  among  pine-covered 
mountains,  and  are  equally  uncivilised  and  ad- 
dicted to  plunder ;  yet  the  smallest  escort  ensures 
safety,  and  the  chiefs,  powerful  khans,  are,  it  is 
said, 'remarkable  for  their  love  of  peace.  Tiie 
Vizeerees  are  divided  into  a  fixed  and  erratic 
population.  The  long  valley  of  Zawura,  which 
opens  on  the  plain  of  I'ull  and  Chooteeallee,  is 
inhabited  by  the  white  and  black  {sjKen  and 
tor)  Zereens,  great  carriers  of  merchandise  be- 
tween Upper  Sinde  and  Candahar. 

The  two  most  noble  and  important  tribes, 
however,  are  the  Dooranees  and  Gliiljees.  Their 
territory  consists  chiefly  of  liigh  bleak  downs, 
interspersed  with  hills,  in  some  parts  desert, 
in  others  sparsely  cultivated,  in  all  open,  bare, 
and  fit  chiefly  for  pasture.  Tl^py  are  there- 
fore chiefly  a  pastoral  people,  with  patriarchal 
habits,  and  five  for  the  most  part  in  tents  of 
black  wool.  These  (khlidees)  are  from  20  to 
25  fecf  long  by  10  or  12  broad,  and  8  or  9  hfgh, 
supported  by  a  row  of  three  poles,  and  closed 
all  round  with  a  curtain.  In  winter  they  are 
■  lined  with  felt,  and  arc  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  country  of  the  Dooranees  is  400  miles  long 
by  130  broad,  extending  from  the  I'aropamesan 
mountains  to  the  Khojeh  Amran  range.  They 
were  formerly  called  Abdallees,  till  the  late 
Ahmed  Shah,  their  chief  and  sovereign,  changed 
the  name,  in  consequence  of  the  dream  of  a 
famous  saint,  he  taking  that  of  Shah  Uooree 
Dooran.  They  may  amount  to  800,000  souls ; 
the  Suddoozehee,  from  whence  sprung  the  king, 
is  a  subdivision  of  the  I'opulzchee.  The  king  is 
their  hereditary  chief,  and  military  commander  of 
the  ^^■hole;  he  claims  a  horseman's  service  for 
every  plough  of  land;  and  the  oflicers  com- 
manding them  are  the  civil  magistrates  of  their 
respective  districts,  besides  being  employed  in 
offices  of  state  at  court,  when  there  was  a  court. 
The  internal  government  of  the  clans  is  better 
maintained  than  among  other  tribes,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  and  civilisation  among 
the  agricultural  Dooranees  has  been  corre- 
spondingly great.  They  are  generally  handsonic 
stout  men,  with  goo<l  coin|)lexions  and  fine 
beards.  They  are  brave  and  hospitable;  and 
though  not  quite  strangers  to  ra)iacity,  still  may 
be  esteemed  the  worthiest  of  their  race. 

The  Gliiljees  occupy  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Turnuk,  and  great  part  of  the  Caubul  valley,  to 
the  Uerdooranee  country ;  a  tract  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  principal  cities,  with  some 
line  districts  of  land,  but  the  climate  of  which 
is  cold.  The  tihiljees  were  formerly  the  lead- 
ing tribe  of  AflTgiiaiiistan.  It  was  a  branch 
of  them  that  con(picred  I'ersia  and  broke  down 
the  power  of  the  SefTavean  kings ;  and  they 
arc  still  a  high-minded,  brave,  and  numerous 
people. 

'1  he  Hulekee  and  Tokhee  are  the  noblest  of  their 
clans,  having  produced — the  lirst,  kings;  and  the 
•econd,  their  viziers;  and  they  are  a  hospitable 
and  good  people,  ranking  deservedly  as  the 
■econd  of  the  Atl'ghan  tribes-,  they  amount  to 
about  100,000  families,  and  resemble  much  the 
Dooranees  in  ajipearance,  customs,  inanncrs, 
and  dress,  though  hating  them,  as  their  suc- 
cessful rivals,  with  an  unquenchable  hatred. 
They  are  perhaps  the  fairest  and  hand.soinest  of 
all  liie  Affghans. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  which,  though  not 
Mrictly  Airgban,  still,  as  amalgamated  with  that 


the  peaceable  to  the  warlike;  and  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  subdued  Persians  by  their  I'artar 
masters.  In  Atfghanistan  they  are  supposed  to 
be  descendants  ot  Arabs  displaced  by  their  con- 
querors, who  now  live  scattered  over  the  land 
which  they  might  once  have  cultivated  as  their 
own.  As  tenants  or  servants,  they  are  mild, 
sober,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  and  live  on 
good  terms  with  the  An'glians,  who,  though  they 
regard  them  as  inferiors,  do  not  treat  them  with 
contempt.  They  are  most  numerous  in  and 
around  the  great  cities,  and  are  all  zealous 
soonnics.  I\Ir.  Kl))hinstone  calculates  the  Tau- 
juks  as  numbering  1,500,000  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

Government  C/iiefships.  —  AfTghanistan,  it  has 
been  said,  is  now  split  into  three  principal 
chiefships.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  who  resides  at 
Caubul,  rules  the  country  from  liaumian  and 
the  Ilazara  mountains  to  and  including  Ghiznec 
on  the  south,  and  to  Neemla  in  the  Caubul 
valley  on  the  east.  When  Captain  Burncs  was 
there  in  1831-2,  his  revenues  amounted  to  18 
lacs,  or  180,000/.  a  year,  and  he  maintained 
9,000  AfTghan  horse,  well  appointed,  with  2,000 
foot,  and  14  guns,  besides  auxiliaries  and  village 
troops,  that  is,  contingents ;  and  both  revenue 
and  military  forces  have  increased  since  then. 
This  chief  is  very  attentive  to  business,  superin- 
tending personally  the  distribution  of  justice  ; 
he  encounigcs  trade —  his  own  country  Is  safe  to 
the  merchant ;  he  is  zealously  orthodox,  re- 
markably intelligent  and  in<|uisitive,  and  of  ex- 
cellent manners  and  address.  He  is  even  now 
but  little  ]iast  40  ;  so  that  with  his  great  natural 
abilities  and  excellent  disposition,  he  may  be 
the  author  of  uuich  good  to  his  country.  Un- 
fortunately he  is  on  bad  terms  with  his  brothers, 
particularly  with  those  at  Kandahar. 

These  are  —  Kohn  Dil  Khan,  Iluhm  Dil 
Khan,  and  Meer  Dil  Khan,  who  rule  Kandahar 
together;  the  first,  however,  being  regarded  as 
chief.  His  territory  is  less  defined  and  less 
valuable  than  that  of  Caubul,  extending  south 
towards  (\itch-Ciundava,  and  the  Sindean  fron- 
tiers. His  revenues  in  1832  were  about  8  lacs  of 
ru|iees,  or  about  8().(KXV.  a  year;  his  military 
force,  9,(KX)  horse  and  (i  pieces  ()f  artillery;  but 
this,  were  his  government  popular,  which  it  is 
not,  he  might  greatly  increase,  as  Kandahar  is 
close  to  the  Dooranee  country.  He  has  none 
of  the  abilities  of  his  brother  at  Caubul,  and 
his  acts  of  oppression  will  \)ruvent  his  power  or 
influence  from  increasing. 

Kamran,  son  of  the  late  IMahmood  Shah,  re- 
tains Herat,  as  we  have  said,  and  maintain.*  the 
shadow  of  a  court  on  the  ancient  .'\bdallee  model, 
liut  it  is  rather  in  conse(|uence  of  the  claims 
set  forward  by  Persia  to  this  province,  than  his 
own  intrinsic  power,  that  he  has  been  permit- 
ted lo  remain  unmolested.  The  Affghans  came 
forward,  as  is  understood,  to  assist  this  last  de- 
scendant of  their  kings  in  his  late  successful 
struggle  with  Persia,  anil  Kamran  took  the  field 
with  a  considerable  force.  He  is  said  still  to 
possess  some  of  the  crown  jewels  of  Caubul ;  and 
he  derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  transit 
of  goods  through  the  city.  Connolly  slates  the 
nominal  amount  of  duty  levied  in  the  city  at 
2\,'\'Ml.  sterling,  but  .says  that  much  more  is 
really  extorted,  and  that  Kaniraii's  animal  re- 
venues are  S!»,'J'18/.  sterling.      Hut  he  is  a  cruel, 

*  In  1',•^^^n  ttip  ftih.ihil.mts  nf  (•rrnt  nsri  of  llu'  iKirllirni  profliicM 
iHtrilfiitiK  OH  tin*  (  .is|iirin  N,**  nrv  'fdjiM-t,  <ir  7V/I.  Tin  jf  nru  lii'lil  lu 
hi>  llie  jit).»TiKliiit>  )ini|iU>  (>('  ihp  i-ouiiir,.  aril  Rpvak  a  peculiar  UtiKUaKe, 
ia|)|to«eil  a  lulii-tl  iti.Uei-t  uC  antivnt  t'vrkiaii. 
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capricious,  and_  rapacious  tyrant,  and  not  likely 
uvcr  to  consolidate  any  considerable  share  of 
power.  —  (We  are  indebted  for  this  valuable 
article  to  J.  B.  Fraser,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
traveller. ) 

AI'lU.M-KAnA-HISSAR  {or  Black  Castle  (^f  Opium), 
a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  cap.  Sanjlock, 
ISrt  HI.  K.  Smyrna,  lat.  38"  45'  N.,  long.  30°  56'  E.  It  is 
sitimtcil  on  the- declivity  of  a  mountain  range,  and  is 
defended  hy  a  citadel,  built  on  a  high  and  almost  inac- 
cessible rock.  I'op.  estimated  by  Kinneir  at  12,000  fami- 
lies, or  from  50,000  toGO,0(K)  individuals.  It  is  pretty  well 
built ;  but  the  streets  are  exceedingly  narrow,  and  in 
many  parts  very  steep.  Some  of  them  are  washed  by 
streams  that  descend  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  It 
\\M  numerous  mosijues,  two  Armenian  chapels,  six 
klians,  and  five  public  baths ;  an  extensive  manufactory 
of  black  felts,  fire-arms,  short  sabres  or  paliigans,  with 
stirrups,  bridles,  &c.  Hut  it  is  principally  celebrated  for 
the  great  quantity  of  opium  grown  in  its  vicinity  ;  from 
which,  indeed,  it  derives  its  modern  name.  It  is  said  by 
l)'Anviilc  to  be  the  Apaiiica  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  j 
but  the  latter  was  situated  a  good  deal  further  W.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  annuls,  it  was  founded  by  Aladdin, 
M\e  of  the  Seljuckian  sultans.  It  was  the  patrimony  of 
Otiiman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  of  which 
it  iiiis  ever  since  formed  a  part.— (ATmHt'iV*  Journey, 
p.  2iy.;  Olivier,  vi.  p.  400.) 

AKKACJOI.A.atownof  NapIes,prov.TcrradlLavoro, 
,i  m.  N.  N.  K.  Naples,  in  a  plain.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has 
manufactures  of  straw  hats ;  and  a  great  annual  fair, 
wiiii'h  commences  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May. 

AF'KICA.  A  vast  jicninsula,  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  globe,  situated  to  the  S. 
of  JMiropc,  and  to  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  Asia.  It 
is  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  nnd  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  the 
two  continents  approaching  at  the  latter  within 
about  10  m.  of  each  other.  It  is  separated  from 
Asia  by  the  Red  Sea,  at  whose  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  strait  of  liab-cl-mandcb,  the  shores 
of  the  two  continents  are  only  16  m.  aiiart.  But 
at  the  most  northerly  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Asia  and  Africa  arc  united  by  the  i>thmu8  of 
Suez;  the  Mediterranean  being  tlicre  about 
Ij,  m.  from  the  Red  Sea. 

"he  most  southerly  point  of  Afiica,  Cape  das 
Agulhas  ((^ape  Needles),  is  in  lat.  ai"  ,52'  S.  ; 
and  the  most  northerly,  Cape  Blanco,  opposite 
Sicily,  in  lat.  37°  21'  N.  Cape  Gardalui,  the 
most  easterly  point,  is  in  long.  51°  at/ K.,  and 
lat.  ll°rAyN.;  and  CapeVerde,  the  extreme  west- 
ern point,  is  in  long.  17°  3li'  \V.,  and  14°  43'  N. 
lat.  The  distance  between  the  most  southerly 
and  most  northerly  |)(>ints  is  consequently  about 
5fH)i)m.,  and  between  the  extreme  eastern  and 
western  jwints  not  much  less.  The  area  proba- 
bly falls  little  short,  if  itdo  not  exceed,  12,C(X),000 
.sq.  m. 

I.  Africa  Is  distinguished  from  the  other  continents 
by  its  coasts  extending  mostly  in  continudus,  unbroken 
lines,  having  but  few  iudentatioiis  of  the  sea,  and  no  ex- 
tensive peninsulas  ;  so  that  it  forms  a  more  compact  and 
undivided  mi'.ss  of  land.  Theunifcirmity  of  its  outline 
seems  to  he  in  accordance  with  the  uniformity  of  its 
interior.  Tlie  surface  of  the  latter  does  not  present  th.it 
endless  succession  of  changes  which  are  met  with  in 
Kurope  and  southern  Asia,  and  which  are  found  in  both 
Americas,  but  on  a  greater  scale  and  at  greater  distJinces. 
It  reseniiiles  rather  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  exliibiting 
elevitted  table-lands  and  low  phtins,  botli  of  immense 
extent  and  of  remarkable  uniformity.  The  whole  of 
Africa  south  of  the  equator,  and  nortli'of  it  np  to  10"  lat., 
seems  to  constitute  an  extensive  tabie-land,  fringed  in 
must  parts  by  a  comparatively  narrow  stripe  of  low  land 
along  the  sea.  North  of  this  t.ible-land.  between  10" 
^md  30O  N.  lat.,  extends  an  immense  but  low  plain,  tlu: 
greater  part  of  which  is  occupii'd  by  the  (ire.at  Desi  rt, 
or  Desert  of  Sahara.  A  comparatively  narrow  tract  of 
inonntainous  country,  including  Atlas  and  its  depend- 
encies, separates  the  desert  from  the  Mediterraneiiii. 
On  the  v.,  the  desert  does  not  reach  the  Hed  Sea  ;  being 
separated  from  it  by  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
rocky  countries  extending  from  them  nortliivard  along 
the  fled  Sea  to  thi'  shores  of  tlie  Medileiranean. 

I.  The  elevated  tahl,--liimi  in  .*<oiitli  Africa  is  less  knr>wn 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  continent,  the  nature  of 
its  surface  rendering  it  extfenn  ly  dillitult  to  penetr.ite 
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ft'om  the  sea-coast  into  the  interior.  We  are  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  southern  extrcinlty,  which  formi 
the  Cape  Colony.  Here  Africa  presents  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  a  broad  line  of  coast,  running  east  and  west  nearly 
along  the  34th  parallel  from  18°  to  '26°  K.  long.,  or  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Algoa  Bay.  Along  this  coast 
extends  an  undulating  country,  intersected  with  a  few 
elevations  deserving  the  name  of  hills.  Its  width  varlef 
between  10  and  50  miles.  North  of  this  the  table-land 
rises  in  terraces.  The  first  terrace,  called  the  Long 
Kloof,  is  enclosed  by  the  double  ridge  ol  the  Zwarte 
Uerge,  or  Black  Mountains,  of  which  the  northern,  or 
the  Groote  (Great)  Zwarte  Berge,  rises  to  about  4,000 f. 
above  the  sea.  North  of  this  range  is  the  second  terrace, 
called  the  Great  Karroo,  which  is  about  100  miles  across 
and  3,0(10  feet  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Nieunveld  Bcrgqn,  a  chain  of  which  soma 
summits  arc  considered  to  rise  to  U,000  or  10,000  feet. 
On  its  northern  side  the  table-land  seems  to  have  at- 
tained Its  mean  elevation,  which  probably  is  not  less  than 
from  4,000  to  5,00i0  feet. 

At  both  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  the  two 
above-mentioned  ranges  run  N.  W.  and  N.  K.  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  at  a  distance  of  from  30  to  200  miles  ; 
the  intermediate  space  being  likowisc  occupied  by  two 
or  more  terraces.  The  ranges  along  the  W.  snores  do  not 
extend  fartlier  than  about  'i\P&.  lat.,  where  they  terminate 
in  isolated  hills  and  with  a  high  bank  on  the  Gareep  or 
Orange  Kiver.  N.  of  this  river  the  coast,  when  seen  from 
tiic  sea,  presents  only  high  sand-hills  without  any  traces 
of  water,  and  is,  consequently,  entirely  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. It  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Negro  (18°  S.  lat.). 
The  interior  east  of  the  western  ranges  and  of  this  coast 
is  an  elevated  sandy  desert,  with  few  wells  and  little  rain. 
Only  that  portion  lying  S.  of  Gareep  river  has  been  vi- 
sited, the  remainder,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion,  is 
less  known  than  the  Sahara  itself.  This  desert  country, 
which  presents  a  level  witiiout  hills  or  mountains,  ex- 
tends over  half  the  breadth  of  tlie  continent  as  far  as 
24°  E.  long. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  table-land  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  18°  S.  lat.  offers  a  diflbrcnt  aspect.  A  great 
iiumlier  of  mountain-ridges,  of  moderate  elevation, 
traverse  it  in  different  directions ;  and  at  the  foot  of 
these  ridges  tlie  country  is  well  watered  and  fertile; 
though  here,  too,  extensive  sterile  tracts  occur,  but  they 
are  not  continuous.  We  are,  however,  only  acquainted 
with  the  southern  part,  up  to  20°  S.  lat.  Fartlier  north, 
about  20°,  a  higii  mountain  range  is  said  to  exist,  called 
the  Lupata  Mountains,  but  tiiis  is  doubtful.  The  descent 
from  the  table-land  to  tlie  Indian  Ocean  is  also  formed  by 
two  or  three  terraces,  the  highest  edge  of  it  being  about 
00  or  1(10  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  This  edge,  formed 
by  a  mountain  ridge,  prevents  the  rivers  of  the  table-land 
from  escaping  to  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  so  that  they  either 
run  westward,  and  fall  partly  into  the  Gareep  river,  or 
are  partly  lost  in  tlie  s.^ids  of  the  desert. 

North  of  tlie  /.anibese  river  (about  18°  S.  lat.),  which 
appears  to  iiave  the  greatest  part  of  its  course  on  the  table- 
land, the  interior  of  its  eastern  parts  is  entirely  unknown. 
A  lake,  called  Moravi,  is  reported  to  extend  over  many 
degrees  of  lat.,  but  its  existence  is  doubtful.  Tlie  eastern 
descent  of  tlie  table-land  resemlilcs  that  farther  south, 
being  formed  by  terraces.  This,  liowever,  extends  only  to 
the  equator,  or  the  mouth  of  the  river  Juba ;  for  farther 
nortli,  up  to  Cape  Gardaful,  the  coast  itself  is  formed  by 
higii  rocks,  rising  to  400  feet  and  upward,  and  no  moun- 
tain ranges  ate  visible  from  tlie  sea.  A  few  rivers,  aiH 
parently  of  considerable  size,  break  througli  tlie  rocks 
along  the  coast. 

It  would  seem  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, between  l8"aiul4U°  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  considerable 
depression  in  the  table-land.  This  country,  which  is 
known  under  tlie  name  of  Lower  Guinea,  has  low  shores, 
behind  » liicli  at  a  considerable  distance  the  surface  seems 
to  ris(-,  but  not  to  a  great  height.  Tl/cn  follows  an 
uneven  jdain,  watered  in  its  lower  parts  by  numerous 
rivers,  among  wliicl:  the  Zaire  or  Congo  and  the  Cuanza 
are  tiic  largest ;  but  towards  the  sources  of  these  rivers 
III);  country  is  mountainous,  and  it  is  even  reported  that 
sonie  of  the  mountains  are  always  covered  witii  snow. 
In  the  plain  numerous  lakes  of  considerable  extent  are 
met  ttitli. 

Nortli  of  the  river  Zaire,  at  about  4°  S.  lit.,  the 
country  again  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  to  a 
great  height.  I  bis  liigii  ground  is  called  Serra  Cumplide. 
Its  W.  declivity  extcniis  N.  \V.,  by  degrees  approaching 
neater  tlie  Atlantic,  till  it  reaches  the  Innermost  corner 
of  tlie  Hay  of  lliaira,  wheru  it  comes  close  down  to  the 
sea.  and  lurins  fur  more  than  30  miles  the  shore,  rising, 
under  tin;  name  of  Cameroon  Mountains,  to  18,000  feet 
iiliove  the  water.  These  great  mountain  masses  seem  ti> 
Icirin  tlieW.  extremity  of  an  extensive  range,  which  Ot 
about  .V  of  N.  I,it.  seems  to  traverse  thewhole continent, 
and  of  whose  cential  parts  we  get  some  information 
from  tlie  Arabian  geographers,  liy  whom  it  it  called 
C  3 
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DJebeUel-Kumrl,  or  the  Moon  Mountains.  Tlilj  /ange, 
which  leenn  toconititute  the  higher  edge  of  tlio  table-Und 
to  the  north,  appears  to  strctcli  eastward  towards  tlic  Strait 
of  Bab-el-mandob,  until  it  unites  to  the  mountain  system 
of  the  Abyssinian  Aips.  Nortii  of  this  range,  as  far  as 
aboutloON.  lat.,  a  mountainous  country  extends  between 
VP  and  25°  E.  long.,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
terraces  Vy  which  the  table-land  descends  gradually  to 
the  low  plain,  which  extends  farther  north. 

The  extensive  mountain  region  which  lias  obtained 
among  us  the  name  of  Kong  may  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  high  table-land  of  southern  Africa, 
being  separated  trom  its  northern  terraces  only  by  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Quorra,  between  7°and80  N.lnt., 
and  farther  south  from  the  Cameroon  Mountains  by  the 
extensive  delU  of  that  river.  Kast  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  It  approaches  by  degrees  nearer  the  sea, 
whilst  its  northern  edge  draws  ofl  in  a  N.  VV.  direction, 
until  between  4°  and  6°  W.  long,  it  approaches  15°  N. 
lat.,  so  that  between  8°  and  12°  W.  long,  it  extends  over 
ten  degrees  of  lat.  It  terminates  rather  abrujitly  near 
12°  W.  long.,  but  Its  rocky  masses  come  down  close  to 
the  shore  between  Cape  Pafmas  and  Cape  Sierra  Leone. 
This  mountain  region.  In  which  a  great  number  of 
fertile  valleys  and  plains  are  embosomed,  is  of  very 
moderate  height  m  its  eastein  and  more  narrow  portion, 
rising  hardly  to  more  than  3000  feet ;  but  farther  west  It 
Is  higher,  and  between  ,^''and  8°  W.  long,  it  is  reported 
to  be  crowned  by  several  peaks  whicli  pass  the  snow 
line.  But  only  a  very  srarfll  portion  of  It  has  been  visited 
by  Europeans.    In  its  western  districts  are  the  sources 

of  the  Quorra.  .  

2.  T/ie  Great  Plain,  which,  on  the  south,  is  bounded 
by  the  high  table-land  of  southern  Africa  and  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  hence  stretches  northward  to  Mount 
Atlas  and  the  ridges  depending  on  it,  contains  two  dif- 
ferent countries  —  a  fertile  and  a  sterile.  The  former 
called  Soodan,  and  the  latter  Sahara. 

Soodan,  under  which  name  the  lower  terraces  of  the 
table-land  seem  also  to  be  comprised,  extends  from  the 
E.  descent  of  the  Kong  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  (the  W.  branch  of  the  Nile),  occiipving. 
Inclusive  of  the  lower  terraces  of  the  high  table-land, 
the  country  lying  between  9°  and  15°  N.  lat.  Its  lower 
districts,  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  Sahara,  are,  ac- 
cording to  a  vague  estimation,  from  1000  to  1200  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  the  terraces  of  the  table-land  rise  to 
3000  feet  and  upward.  In  many  parts  it  is  well  watered 
by  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  table-l.-\nd  or  originate 
In  the  low  ridges  by  which  the  country  Is  intersected  ; 
such  districts  are  covered  with  immense  forests,  and  are 
very  fertUe  where  cultivated.  In  other  parts  water  is 
rather  scarce,  and  some  of  them  partake  largely  of  the 
nature  of  the  Sahara.  Its  climate  is  extremely  hot, 
nevertheless  it  sometimes  happens  that  during  night  the 
thermometer  descends  to  the  nreezing  point. 

The  Sahara,  or  sea  of  sand,  covers  perhaps  nine 
tenths  of  the  whole  plain.  For  on  the  west  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich,  it  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
Kong  Mountains  (l.'i''  N.  lat.)  to  that  of  Mount  Atliis 
(about  30°),  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  plain, 
which  is  here  lOOO  miles  across.  Tarther  e.ist,  where  it 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Soodan,  it  is  some  wli.it  le.ss 
wide,  which  is  produced  liy  some  mountiiu  ranges  con- 
nected with  the  Atlas, extending  in  an  K.  S.  K.  direction. 
But  its  breadth  Is  nowhere  less  thiin  7.V)  in.  It  is  divided 
Into  two  parts  by  a  tract  of  stony  country,  by  which  it  i) 
traversed  from  N.  to  S.,  between  1.1-' anil  l.'i^  K.  long., 
and  which  in  parts  offers  some  cult! r.nhle  l.ind,  while  in 
others  the  stony  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  By  fol- 
lowing this  stony  tract  Messrs.  Ucnh.im  and  I'lapperton, 
who  set  out  from  Tripoli,  succeeded  in  reaching  Soodan. 
Th.it  portion  of  the  desert  which  extends  iK'tween  thij 
tract  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  calli-d  Salinl,  and  Is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  a  fine  sand,  which  being 
agitated  by  strong  easterly  winds,  appears  liko  ttie  sur- 
face  of  the  sea,  and  often  rises  in  the  air  in  the  form  of 
sands  pouts.  Low  hills  and  wells  occur  in  a  few  places; 
and  water,  in  many  |>arts,  is  only  found  at  a  depth  of 
more  than  100  feet.  In  that  division  of  the  desert  which 
extends  between  the  above-mentioned  stony  tr.ict  on  the 
one  side  and  Rgyiit  and  Niiliia  on  the  other,  the  surface 
Is  covered  rather  with  gravel  than  with  sand,  and  in  many 
jilaces  wl*'.i  a  hard  clay;  elevations,  and  even  ridges  of 
low  liillf  are  here  much  more  frequent,  .ind  conseqiicntlv 
also  wells.  All  the  western  p.irt  of  the  Sahara  would, 
owing  to  its  burning  beat  and  tlie  want  of  water,  be  totally 
Impassable,  were  It  not  that  it  is  here  .and  there  iiiter- 
■persed  with  verdant  well-watered  spots  or  oases,  which 
appoHrllke  Islanc'iS  of  the  blent  in  the  midst  of  desolation. 
The  ancients  compared  them  to  the  spots  on  a  leopard's 
•kin.  (.S7roAo.  p.  130. )  Tlu-se  oases  are  mostly  o!  very 
limited  dimensions ;  but  some  of  them,  imrtieiilarly 
tlinse  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  desert,  .ire  very  ex- 
tensive: the  country  of  Kezian,  for  I'xainple,  is  in  fact 
nn  oails.    They  ore  uiually  surrounded  by  higher  loud, 
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which  lervea  to  account  for  the  iprlngi,  and  conaequentljr 
the  verdure,  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated.  But  there 
seems  to  bo  much  probability  In  the  shrewd  conjecture 
of  Mivjor  Ilennell,  that  the  oases  arc  indebted  for  no 
Inconsiderable  portion  of  their  reputed  beauty  .and  de- 
licious freshness  to  tho  striking  contrast  between  them 
and  the  parched  desert  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
—  {Geography  of  /lorodaliu,  8vo.  ed.  11.  p.  IHH.)  Those 
only  who  have  tolled  for  days  amid  a  nathless  burning 
sainl,  can  form  a  projicr  idea  of  the  delight  experienced 
in  falling  In  with  one  of 


— —  ihc  tuftcil  Ule«, 
That  Tcril,int  rise  amid  the  Libyan  i 


ild. 


In  England  or  France  they  might  be  thought  nothing  of ; 
but  in  the  Sahara  they  seem  more  than  a  paradise.  The 
famous  temple  of  .lupiter  Ammim  was  erected  in  tho 
oasis  of  Siwah,  in  the  N.  K.  angle  of  the  great  desert,  in 
lat.  21"  12'  N.,  long.  26^  18*  E. 

3.  T/ie  Abyssinian  Mountains,  which  are  little  known 
to  us,  except  in  their  north-easiem  and  northern  de- 
clivities, where  they  approach  the  strait  of  Bab-cl-mandcb 
and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  terminate  at  almut 
12°  N.  lat.,  seem  to  constlluto  an  extensive  mountain 
system,  whose  centre  is  placed  between  8°  and  9°  N. 
lat.  in  the  countries  called  Narea  and  EHht.  In  this 
part  it  seems  to  approach  the  snow-line,  but  not  to  rise 
above  it.  It  Is  less  elcviited  at  the  source  of  the  Uarh- 
el-Azrek  or  Blue  River,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Nile,  where  it  rises,  according  to  Bruce,  at  from 
9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  tlie  sea.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  in  wimt  manner  the  Abyssinian  Mountaini 
are  connected  with  the  Gebel-el-Konirl,  or  whether 
they  are  separated  from  the  iiigh  table-land,  or  con- 
stitute its  N.  K.  boundary,  which  seems  to  lie  the  more 
probable  hj'pothcsis.  The  valleys  of  this  mountain 
system  arc  fertile  and  well  peopled. 

From  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Abyssinian  Moun- 
tains extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  aa 
the  Isthniusof  Suez  a  rocky  country,  which,  between  12° 
and  20°  N.  lat.,  occupies  in  width  an  extent  of  between 
300  and  400  m.,  but  farther  north  by  degrees  grows  nar- 
rower. Between  23°  and  30°  N.  lat.  it  Is  only  from  150 
to  200  miles  across.  Near  Its  western  border  it  has  a 
deep,  but  comparatively  narrow  depression,  In  which  the 
river  Nile  flows  N.  from  the  Abyssinian  .Mountains  to  the 
Mediterranean.  This  long  valley  is  mostly  very  fertile. 
The  small  portion  of  the  rocky  cou'.itry  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  this  valley,  and  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Sahara,  docs  not  rise  to  a  groat  height,  rareK  to 
more  than  about  1000  f  above  the  valley.  Btit  "the 
countries  east  of  the  v.alley  of  the  Nile  and  between 
it  and  the  Red  Sea  are  more  elevated.  They  form  a 
table-land,  mostly  of  iiii  uneven  surface,  which  how- 
ever in  many  places  exliibils  extensive  plains,  whilst 
in  others  it  rises  into  ranges  of  high  hills.  Many  of 
the  plains  are  covered  with  sand,  and  resemble  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Sahara  ;  other  districts  alford  pasture 
ground,  but  very  few  idaces  are  fit  for  agriculture  and 
cultiv.ited. 

Tills  rockv  country  terininatej  on  tlicbanks  of  the  Nile 
in  the  iiarallel  of  Kahira  (Cairo),  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it.s  nortbeni  boundary  runs  off  in  an 
K.  N,  E.  and  \\ .  N.  W.  direction.  The  former  con- 
stitutes the  isthirius  of  Suez,  and  reaches  to  the  Mediter- 
rane.in  betw  een  the  I.aki?  of  Mcnzaleh  and  Ras  Kazaroon 
in  Syria  ;  farther  east  it  joins  the  mountains  of  .Vrabia 
IVtra-a.  This  rocky  coiintrv  lies  to  the  V..  of  the  delta 
of  the  Nile.  On  the  W.  of  tlie  delta  tho  rocks  run  from 
Kahira  W.  K.  \V.  to  the  Arabs'  tiulph,  where  they  an- 
iiro.ach  tlie  Mediterranean  near  the  Arabs'  Tower  (3l° 
N.  I.at.  and  29"  30*  V..  long,).  From  this  line  the  rocky 
loiintry  extends  westward  with  a  width  of  about  70  m. 
at  the  outset,  which,  however,  inrieases  as  it  advaneea 
farltuyr  W.,  so  as  to  orciiiiy  lietween  2IK)  and  300  miles 
at  'id"  E.  lone.,  wliere  it  siidilenly  terminates.  In  the 
iicigbbourhoou  o^'  the  Ei.-_\  jiti.m  delta,  the  rocks  are  hardly 
a  hundred  fict  above  the  plain,  but  farther  W.  they  rise 
into  hiKh  hills  .-uid  mountain-ridges  (Cierdolmh  Moun- 
tains), and  teriniii.ite  witli  the  high  table-land  of  Harea, 
whose  mean  elevation  aoove  the  sea  li  estimated  to  bo 
about  l.iOO  feet.  Where  the  table- l.tnd  of  tlie  Bnrca 
terininatos  with  a  nllier  abrupt  descent  (near  20"),  a 
narrow  striii  of  the  Sahara  comes  up  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Meiiilerranean,  at  tlie  most  southerly  corner  of 
the  Gull'  of  .Syilra  or  Kibbir  (tlie  (ireat  Syrtis,  where 
It  terminates  on  the  lieacli  with  sand-hills.  This  strip 
of  the  Sahara  se[iarates  the  rocky  region  of  the  Nile 
from  the  mountain  system  of  the  Atlas. 

4.  Mount  Alias  unit  us  dipcntifncies,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  tlie  ,\frican  chains,  oicup)'  that  portion  of 
the  continent  most  to  the  north  and  nearest  to  Western 
t'limiie.  It  seems  to  liegin  on  the  E,  near  the  eastern 
boiiiui.ary  of  the  country  of  Fezzan,  whence  two  ridgea 
of  moderate  elevation  run  W.N,  W., and  in  the  lieginning 
are  called  Karush.    Farther  li.,  however,  ibey  receive 
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other  names.  This  mountainous  country, wlilch  traverses 
tho  N.  of  Fezian  and  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  Is  nowlicre  pro- 
liAi>ly  more  tlmn  I '20  miles  in  wliltl) ;  but  tlio  ridges  ol' 
low  hills  which  issue  from  it  advance  to  tlio  very  shores 
o!  the  Mediterranean,  between  Capo  Mesurata  and  tho 
(iiiir  of  Cabes  (the  Lesser  Syrtis),  so  that  the  whole 
region  may  bo  from  180  to  200  m.  across.  At  the  Gulf 
of  Cal)es,  however,  the  region  of  Mount  Atlas  enlarges 
considerably  towards  the  N.,  and  thence  to  its  western 
extremity  on  tlio  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Its  mean 
lircaJth  exceeds  35(1  miles.  The  highest  ridge  set'ms  to 
traverse  tlic  region  in  an  o)>liqne  line,  beginning  on  tho 
cast  opposite  Sicily,  at  Capes  Hon  and  Ulanco,  and  tor- 
minating  on  the  snores  of  tlic  Atlantic  at  Capes  Gccr 
and  Non.  Tho  mountains  which  occur  in  that  line 
do  not  appear  to  rise  above  tlie  line  of  congelation,  or 
at  least  only  in  a  few  insulated  points.  The  country 
wlilcli  extends  N.  of  it  to  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  mountainous,  and  contains  a  number  of  fertile  lon- 
gitudinal valleys.  Farther  W.  (about  .5"  VV.  long),  how- 
ever, where  its  northern  slope  is  diverted  W.  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  it  extends  in  large  plains,  whicli  follow 
each  other  in  the  form  of^  terraces.  Tlie  tracts  of  country 
which  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  highest  ground  cannot  be 
called  mountainous,  their  surface  being  formed  by  wide, 
broad-liacked  ridges,  of  very  moderate  elevation,  and  by 
slight  depressions  between  them  in  the  form  of  shallow 
v.illeys.  These  latter  tracts  partake  of  the  hot  and  dry 
character  which  distinguishes  everywhere  the  African 
continent ;  whilst  the  district  situated  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  resembles  more  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe.    (See  Atlas.) 

5.  Climate.  —By  far  tho  greater  part  of  Africa  lies 
within  the  torrid  zone,  those  countries  only  which  are 
situated  towards  its  southern  and  nnrtliern  extremities 
being  beyond  tlie  tropics,  or  within  tlie  temperate  zones. 
Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  its  arid  plains,  and  the  general 
want,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  of  the  tem- 
pering intlucnce  of  extensive  inland  lakes  or  seas,  the 
temperature  of  Africa  is  decidedly  higher  than  tliat  of 
any  other  of  the  great  divisions  ot  the  globe.  The  parts 
witliout  the  tropics  are  destitute  of  tli.it  regular  succession 
of  four  seasons  which  is  considered  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  temperate  zone.  Here,  as  between  the 
tropics,  tlie  year  is  divided  into  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  ; 
but  with  this  diiTerence,  that  between  the  tropics  the 
rainy  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  approaches  the  zenith, 
whereas  it  occurs  in  the  countries  beyond  tlie  tropics 
when  tlie  sun  approachis  the  opposite  tropic,  and  con- 
secjuontly  is  at  the  greatest  distance  from  their  zenith. 
The  rainless  zone,  or  the  space  intervening  between  the 
ciiuntries  which  iiave  the  rainy  season  In  summer  and 
those  wiiicli  liave  it  in  winter,  occupies  in  Africa  a  much 
wider  extent  of  surface  tlian  in  the  other  divisions  of  the 
glol)e.  In  the  northern  hcmispliere,  the  tropical  rains 
ic.xse  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara  at  about 
KiO  N.  lat.,  and  the  winter  rains  begin  at  its  northern 
border  about  2h°;  so  that  the  rainless  region  here  oc- 
cupies twelve  degrees  of  lat.  bi  the  stony  country  K. 
ol'thi!  Sahara,  the  tropical  rains  cease  between  18>^  ,ind 
ly"  N.  lat.,  and  the  winter  rains  between  27"  and  Ss"^; 
here  tlierefore  the  rainless  season  occupies  nine  degrees 
(if  i.it.  We  are  less  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  tlie 
countries  lying  contiguous  to  the  southern  tropic  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  on  tlie  western  side  of  Africa,  between 
'ifP  and  iU '  S.  lat.,  a  great  sandy  desert  extends  over 
tlie  grealost  portion  of  the  t,ible-laiid,  in  which  there 
falls  very  little  if  any  rain.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the 
table-land,  which  is  exposed  to  the  immcdi.ite  inlluence 
of  the  north-east  niunsoon,  has  u  regular  succession  of 
<lrv  and  rainy  seasons. 

The  great  extent  of  the  rainless  regions  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  |iriiH'iiial  causes  of  the  high  tempei.iturc  of  this 
continent.  Nearly  all  the  coiuitries  of  Africa  are  hotter 
th.m  those  of  Asia  and  America  situated  under  the  same 
parallels.  Tho  highest  degree  of  heat  is  experienced  in 
the  Sahara  and  the  countries  bordering  the  great  desert. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  tiiat  in  Soodan,  in 
alKiiit  1U°  N.  lat.,  aiicf  at  no  great  distance  from  'he 
Sahara,  the  temperature  sometimes  di^sceuds  at  night  to 
the  freezing  point. 

C.  Hivtrs.  —  Though  Africa,  being  mostly  situated  be- 
tueen  the  tropics,  has  the  full  ailv.iiitage  of  the  abundant 
tropical  rains,  it  is  less  favoured  with  running  waters 
than  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  This  is  partly 
ascribable  to  the  great  extent  of  the  rainless  regions,  and 
partly  t<i  the  elevation  of  the  tablc-l.ind  occupying  the 
southern  half  of  tho  conlinent.  The  countries  which 
arc  well  wateinl  are  not  numerous,  and  occupy  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  vvliolo  surf.ue.  Suih  aie  the 
northern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  countries  em- 
bosomed within  and  lying  contiguous  to  the  Kong 
Mountains,  .Soo<laii,  the  valleys  of  the  Aljy8,siniaii  Moun- 
tains, the  western  coast  between  4"  and  is"  S.  lat..  and 
the  comparatively  nnrror  strip  of  rmuitry  lying  alnng 
the  cast  coiut  from  the  CBpc  of  Good  Hope  to  the  C(pu- 


tor ;  to  which  aro  to  be  added  the  dettai  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Quorra. 

The  largest  rlrcr  Is  the  Nile,  which  probably  has  a 
course  of  not  less  than  250(1  m. ;  hut  as  the  source  of  Us 
remotest  branch,  the  Uahr-cl-Abiad  (the  White  Itlver), 
is  still  unknown,  Its  length  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  degree  of  precision.  It  Is  equally  Impossible  to  de- 
termine the  leugth  of  the  Quorra  or  Jollba,  the  Niger  of 
the  ancients.  For  though  its  middle  portion  was  as- 
certained by  Mungo  I'ark,  and  Its  lower  by  Clapporton 
and  the  Landers,  its  upper  portion,  which  seems  tu 
traverse  the  higli  table-land  enclosed  by  the  Kong 
Mountains,  has  not  been  visited.  Its  wholu  length  doct 
not  probably  exceed  2000  m.  Tho  course  both  of  the 
Scneg,'il  anil  Gambia'  are  known ;  the  former  running 
about  1000  and  the  latter  700  m.  The  rivers  traversing 
the  high  table-land  of  Southern  Africa  are  only  known 
at  their  mouths  and  a  short  distance  Inwards.  These 
are  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  and  tho  Coanza,  whicl)  fall  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  the  Zambese,  which  fulls  into 
the  channel  of  Mozambique.  The  river  Garccn  or 
Orange,  which  flows  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  or  the 
Cane  Colony,  Is  pretty  well  known  in  its  whole  course, 
and  may  run  about  000  miles. 

7  Lakct These  are  neither  numerous,  nor  gene- 

rally  of  great  extent.  In  the  older  maps  a  large  lake 
is  laid  down  to  tlie  W.  N.  W.  of  Mozapibique,  c.-illcd 
Moravl  or  Zambre ;  but  its  existence  is  problematical. 
The  largest  lake  by  far  of  which  we  have  any  certain  ac- 
count is  that  of  Tchad,  made  known  and  partly  explored 
by  Messrs.  Denliam  and  Clapperton.  It  is  situated  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  in  Soodan,  to  the 
S.  of  the  great  desert,  near  the  l.'ith  degree  ofN.  lat., 
and  under  the  15th  degree  of  E.  long.  The  lake  Debo, 
or  Dibble,  in  the  same  lat.,  and  under  the  5th  degree  of 
W.  long.,  traversed  by  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  though  con- 
siderable. Is  of  very  inferior  dimensions.  Some  lakei 
aro  met  with  in  tho  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  especially 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  among  which  that  of  Lowdejah 
is  the  most  extensive.  The  greater  number  of  lakes 
seem  to  occur  within  the  depression  of  the  table-land 
of  southern  Africa,  between  4°  and  18°  S.  lat. ;  but  our 
information  on  this  as  on  most  other  points  connected 
with  the  geography  of  Africa  is  in  the  last  degree 
vaguo  and  unsatisfactory.  The  lake  of  Dembea,  In 
.\bys8inla,  traversed  by  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Eastern 
Nile,  is  also  of  very  considerable  magnitude. 

8.  Minerals T'hc  mineral  riches  of  Africa  are  very 

imperfectly  known  ;  but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
in  tills  respect  It  is  but  little  If  at  all  inferior  to  any  of  the 
other  great  divisions  of  tlic  globe.  Gold  dust,  principally 
obtained  from  tlie  sands  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers, 
forms  a  principal  article  of  import  from  Africa;  and  iron, 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  is  known  to  be  very 
generally  ditfused.  Salt  is  wanting  In  Soodan  and  some 
other  very  extensive  districts  ;  hut  on  tho  otiier  hiind  •'► 
is  found  in  immense  quantities  both  to  tho  S.  and  N.  c*' 
this  central  district. 

II.  Races  of  People.  —  Although  we  are  nc- 
ciistonicd  to  consider  tlie  inhabitants  of  Africa 
as  being  (Generally  of  the  Negro  race,  tlie  actual 
number  of  varieties  of  the  human  family  occu- 
pying this  portion  of  the  globe  is  not  only  tnuch 
greater  than  those  found  in  Europe,  but  the 
differences  in  colour,  form,  and  st.iture  are  much 
wider,  'i'herc  arc  about  seven  ascertainable  va- 
rieties, which  may  be  enumerated  as  foUow.s, 
beginning  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent;  viz.,  the  Hottentot,  Kaffer,  Abys- 
sinian, l''gyptian,  Numidian,  Nubian, and  Negro. 
We  sh.ill  give  a  brief  description  of  each  race  in 
this  order.  In  the  Hottentot  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  a  yellowish  brow  ii,  and  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  "faded  leaf"  The  cheek  bones  are 
high,  aiul  much  spread  out  in  the  lateral  direc- 
tion; and  from  these  the  face  i&  suddenly  con- 
tracted below  to  a  very  narrow  an<l  pointed  chin. 
Nose  remarkably  flat  and  broad  towards  end. 
Colour  of  the  eyes  a  deep  chesnut;  they  are 
long,  narrow,  and  removed  to  a  great  distance 
froiri  each  other.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  of  a, 
singular  nature;  it  doe.i  not  cover  the  whole 
sc;iip,  but  grows  in  small  tufts  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  When  kept  snort,  it 
has  the  apiicarancc  and  feel  of  a  hard  shoe-brush  j 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  curled,  and  twistect 
into  small  round  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  mar- 
rowfat pea.  Whun  siiftered  to  grow,  it  hangs  ou 
C  4 
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the  neck  in  hard  twisted  tassels  lil^e  frinse. 
There  is  little    beard ;  and  the  hair  ok  other 
parts  of  the  body  is  either  scanty  or  alto^tthf.r 
wantine.      The  stature  of  the  Hottentot  is  very 
short,  about  four  feet  six  inches  being  considered 
alMut  the  middle  size  for  the  men,  and  four  feet 
for  the  women,  which  is  about  fourteen  inches 
short  of  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their 
form  is  slender,  delicate,  and  not  ill  propor- 
tioned ;  but  altogether  they  may  be  pronounced 
•  very  ugly  race.      The  sex  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  of  the  human  race  by  a  pendulous 
rugose  elongation  of  the  nymphtc  or  from  two  to 
five  inches  long,  and  by  a  vast  accumulation  of 
fat   over  the   glutei  muscles,  virhich  invariably 
takes  place  after  the  first  conception.    Doth  these 
appearances  are  well  dscertaincd  to  be  natural, 
and  in  no  way  the  result  of  art.     The  language 
of  the  Hottentots  is  as  singular  as  their  persons. 
Its  pronunciation   has    been   compared  to  the 
clucking  of  a  turkey.     There   are  numerous 
guttural  sounds  produced   deep  in  the  throat, 
and  pronounced  with  a  peculiar  clack  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  quickly  struck  against  and  with- 
drawn from  the  teeth  or  palate.     The  aspirated 
gutturals  are  combined  with  harsh  consonants 
in  a  manner  unpronounceable   by  Europeans, 
except  those  who  have  acquired  the  language 
in  infancy.      No  portion  of  this  race,  uncon- 
nected with   Europeans,   has  advanced  beyond 
the  rudest  stage  of  the  pastoral  state  of  society. 
When  discovered,  they  had  domesticated  the  ox 
and  the  sheen,  the  flesh  and  milk  of  which  af- 
forded them  food,  and  their  skins,  with  those  of 
wild  animals,  clothing;  they  knew  nothing  of 
tillage,  had  no  flxcd  dwellings,  nn.-'t  practised  no 
mechanical  art  except  that  ot'  fubricating  the 
bow  and  arrow.    The  ancient  country  of  the 
Hottentot  vari<!ty  may  generally  be  described  as 
that  which  now  constitutes  the  Uritish  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  lying  N.  and  N,  E.  of  them,  arc  the  JCalfcrs 
—  a  very  dilRirent  race.  The  colour  of  the 
KalTL'r  Is  neither  black,  like  that  of  the  Negro, 
nor  of  the  colour  of  a  faded  leaf,  like  that  of 
the  Hottentot,  but  of  a  deep  brown.  Hair 
short,  curling,  and  woolly;  but  it  is  not  of  the 
woolinessof  the  Negro.  Nose  tolerably  elevated  ; 
lips  large  and  thick;  but  the  lower  maxillary 
bone  dues  not  project  in  thercniarkablemannerof 
the  Negro,  and  consequently  the  fascial  angle 
is  much  greater.  'I'he  body,  inste.-id  of  being,  as 
in  the  Hottentot,  diminutive  and  feeble,  is  mus- 
rularand  athletic,  and  the  stature  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  European  ruce.  The  pvculiarilies  of 
the  female  form  in  tlicir  suutlicrn  neighbours 
have  no  existence  among  them,  and  the  genius 
of  their  language  is  distinct  am)  peculiar.  In 
the  useful  arts  they  havo  miulo  considerable 
pnigress.  Ucsides  duini'Hticiitiiig  the  ox  and 
sheep,  they  have  also  tainiMl  the  horse  and  goat ; 
and  their  a);ricultiire  extends  to  the  cultivation 
of  barley  and  millet.  It  is  a  singular  and  dis- 
tinctive trait  that  they  pnu-tise  uiiiversallv  the 
rite  of  circimirlsioii.  Of  the  origin  of  thi- 
practice  thev  can  give  no  nrrouni ;  and  it  has 
most  probably  been  drrivrd  Iroiii  iiilercoiirso,  at 
aome  remote  period,  with  some  people  by  whom 
it  was  practised. 

The  Ahi/miiian  race  Is  entirelv  difTerent  from 
those  previously  iniMitioiU'd.  riii-lr  j-olour  i, 
nearly  black;  but  thi>  hair  is  loxg,  and  gciu-rally 
lank,  tike  that  of  an  .Arab  or  HiiidiH).  I'VaturiMt 
rei{ulnr,  aflrrthe  Eunipeaii  ukiiIcI,  and  thf  niisi* 
often  n(|uiline.  The  stature  ruuals  that  of  the 
European;  and  the  whole  person  is  geiivrully 


well  formed,  and  occasionally  handsome.  The 
nations  comprehended  under  this  race  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  tlie  useful  arts.  They 
have  domesticated  most  of  the  useGul  animals, 
as  the  ox,  sheep,  horse,  ass,  and  camel;  and 
cultivate  most  of  the  common  corni,  as  wheat, 
barley,  and  millit.  They  also  work,  with  some 
skill,  articles  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass;  and 
except  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  probably  the 
Numidlans,  are  the  only  native  race  of  the  entire 
continent  who  have  invented  an  alphabet  or 
possessed  a  literature. 

The  Egyptian  race  is  represented  by  the  Copts 
of  Egypt.  These  have  long  hair,  a  yellowish 
dusky  complexion,  neither  Grecian  nor  Arabian, 
a  puflbd  visage,  swollen  eyes,  flat  noses,  and 
thick  lips;  and  in  short,  according  to  Volney, 
much  resemble  Mulattos,  or  the  mixed  oflikpring 
of  the  European  and  Negro.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest 
civilized  races  of  mankind;  and  that  at  least 
thirty  ages  ago  it  hod  already  tamed  the  useful 
animals,  cultivated  the  most  valuable  plants, 
smelted  the  useful  and  precious  metals,  and 
erected  architectural  monuments  which  for  their 
durability,  extent,  and  grandeur,  still  astonish  the 
world.  They  were  also  among  the  first  to  invent 
hieroglyphic  r.nd  alphabetic  writintr. 

The  next  race  to  be  named  is  the  Numidian, 
The  people,  not  yet  mentioned,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  ])ortion  of  ATrica  from  about  the  lb° 
of  N.  latitude  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  known 
b^  the  various  names  of  Moors,  Berbers,  Tuang- 
his,  and  Tibbans,  are,  in  some  cases  with  an 
admixture  of  Arab  blood,  probably  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  l'ha>nicians,  llofnans.  Vandals,  or 
Arabs  ;  —  that  is,  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Lybians,  Niimidians,  Mauritanians,  &c.  With 
this  race  the  hair  is  long  and  black;  eyes  dark; 
the  colour  of  the  skin  a  Tight  brown,  little  deeper 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain ;  the  fea- 
tures are  European,  but  the  nose  generally  not 
very  prominent,  and  never  aquiline,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  the  Arabian.  Although  apparently 
superior  at  all  times  in  civilization  to  any  Negro 
nation,  this  race  appears  at  no  period  to  have 
made  any  remarkable  progress  in  arts  or  arms, 
and  scarcely  any  in  letters;  for  it  has  been  as- 
certained only  of  late  years,  rather  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  titan  any  thing  else,  that  they  once 
nossesKed  the  art  of^  alphnnetic  writing.  Their 
language,  indeed,  is  but  the  jargon  of  a  rud-j 
people,  destitute  of  terms  to  express  the  most 
common  distinct  ideas,  such  as  t/iortiiciii,  ronml- 
m:i.i,  slolli,  ilfcilli,  \c.  Such  ideas  nre  either  ex- 
jiressi-d  by  circumlocutions,  or  in  more  difllcult 
circumstances  reciiursi-  is  had  to  the  Arabic 
language.  Their  iiifV-riority  is  indeed  n'ost  de- 
cidedly implied  liy  the  facility  with  which  they 
have  given  way  before  every  successive  race  of 
conquerors,  during  a  period  of  at  least  SjOO 
years. 

The  next  race  to  he  described  may  be  called 
the  Xiihian  ,-  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ;M)\s- 
sinians,  will  coniprvheiul  nearly  all  the  people 
of  .Africa  from  altout  H°  of  N.  latitude  to  the 
southern  confines  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Ito.l 
■Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  to  abmit  the 
85'^  of  E.  longitude  westward.  In  this  race  will 
be  included  'he  people  called  Karabra  or  Nuba, 
the  people  of  .Seiinar,  the  Sunuili,  the  Suaking, 
the  Uisharl,  the  AbalMlah,  the  Galla,  and  others. 
A  long  oval  countenance  ;  a  curved  nixte,  some- 
what roiiiuled  towards  the  top;  rather  lliiek  llpt,, 
but  not  I'rotruding  exresslvely,  like  those  of  the 
Negro  (  u  retreating  chin  ;  K'aniy  beard ;  lively 
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dark  eyes;  strongly  frizzled,  but  never  woolly 
hair;  a  finely  formed  person  of  the  middle  size, 
with  a  bronze  complexion — are  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  this  race.  Some  of  the  nations  of 
this  race  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
common  arts  of  life,  but  they  have  no  indigenous 
literature. 

With  the  exceptions  now  mentioned,  the  rest 
of  the  African  continent  may  be  said  to  be  peo- 
])1ed  by  the  Negro  race,  which  commences  at 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  great  desert,  and, 
embracing  both  the  westeri;  and  eastern  coast, 
with  the  island  of  Madagascar,  extends  to  about 
20°  of  S.  latitude. 

The  following  are  the  leading  characteristics 
of  this  well-known  variety  of  our  species:  — 
Skin  and'  eyes  black ;  hair  black  and  woolly ; 
skuU.compresscd  laterally,  and  elongated  towands 
the  front;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slanting; 
cheek  bones  prominent ;  jaws  narrow  and  pro- 
jecting; upper  front  teeth  oblique ;  chin  reced- 
ing; eyes  prominent;  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and 
confused  with  the  extended  jaw;  lips,  particularly 
the  upper  one,  very  thick ;  palms  of  the  hand 
and  soles  of  the  feet  flat ;  tibia  and  fibula,  con- 
vex ;  pelvis  narrow ;  knees  turned  in,  toes  turned 
out.  The  stature  and  physical  strength  are  equal 
to  that  of  the  European,  while  the  latter  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  race.  Many  of  the  Negro 
nations  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
necessary  and  useful  arts,  —  a  progress  which, 
it  may  be  safely  aflirmcd,  greatly  surpasses  that 
made  by  any  native  nation  of  America.     Tl 


by  any  native  nation  of  America.  They 
cultivate  many  useful  grains,  roots,  and  fruits; 
have  appropriated  the  services  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  domestic  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  horse, 
ass,  camel,  goat,  sheep,  and  hog,  all  of  which 
appear  to  be  indigenous.  It  is  singular,  how- 
ever, that  no  Negro  nation,  nor  even  any  native 
African  nation,  has  ever  had  the  ingenuity  to 
tame  and  train  the  elephant,  a  service  to  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  performed  by  almost  every 
.Asiatic  nation  to  whose  country  this  .animal  is 
indigenous,  and  which  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  was  done  by  the  Carthaginian  and  Uoman 
settlers  in  Africa. 

It  is  a  still  more  striking  fact  that  no  Negro, 
nn<l  indeed  no  African  nation,  save  the  Egyp- 
tians, Abyssinians,  and  partially  the  Numidiaiiii, 
ever  possessed  a  literature,  or  had  ingenuity  to 
invent  any  alphabet,  however  rude. 

The  general  character  thus  sket«lu>d  belongs 
with  more  or  less  intensity  to  the  whole  Negro 
race  within  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to 
it ;  but  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  much  viiricty  —  a  greater 
perhaps  than  exists  among  the  I'.uropean  or  any 
other  family.  We  shiill  endeavour  to  describe  a 
lew  of  the  most  roniarkalile  and  best  nscertiiiiied 
of  these.  The  Mandiiifios  are  a  numerous  peo- 
ple, occupying  the  motintHinoiis  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  continent  which  lies  towards  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Sciicpiil  and  (ininbia.  'I'liey 
iKisicss  the  true  Negro  tcatures,  but  not  in  an 
exaggerated  form.  The  colour  is  black,  villi  a 
mixture  of  yellow;  the  person  strong,  syniiiie- 
trical,  and  above  he  iiii<ldle  stature.  Of  all  the 
Negro  races  the  .Muiulingos  have  exhibited  (he 
greiilcl  nptilude  fi>r  iinprovetiu'iit.  They  au 
industrious,  entcr)irlsiiig,  and,  coinpnred  with 
their  neigliliours,  of  an  open  and  i(eiierwu!i  cha- 
racter, i'hey  have  adopted  Iho  Alohauiinedaii 
religion,  and  »itli  it  the  letters  and  literature  of 
Aritiiia.  The  I'milnhn,  or  Panics,  inhabit  the 
same  tiortioii  of  Africa,  'i'he  colour  of  the  skin 
with  tfii .  riu'u  is  a  sort  of  reildlsli  bliuk.  I'lieir 
couiitunaneei  are  regular,  and  their  li.iir  longer 
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and  not  so  woolly  as  that  of  the  ordinary  Negro. 
They  are  robust,   courageous,   industrious  and 
enterprising,    and    like    the   Mandinsos   liave 
adopted  the  literature  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
Altogether  they  make  a  considerable  approach  to 
the  family  which  we  have  before  described  under 
the  name  of  the  Nubian.      The  Suhnia*  are  a 
squat  robust  Negro  race,  not  exceeding  5  feet  8 
inches  high.      They  are  remarkable  for  their 
courage  and  hardihood,  and  have  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  common  arts  of  life,  but 
have  not  adopted  Mohammedanism  or  the  Arabic 
letters.    The  Joloft  inhabit  both  the  maritime  and 
mountain  country  on  the  south  bank*  of  the 
Senegal,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  first  Negro  nation 
we  encounter  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
after  quitting  the  Berbers.      Their  complexion 
is  a  fine  transparent  deep  black.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  thick  lips  and  a  nose  much  rounded  at 
the  end,  their  features  make  some  approach  to 
the  European.     The  hair  is  crisp  and  woolly, 
the  stature  tall,  and  the  figure  good.      To  the 
south  of  the  Gambia,  and   extending   to  Caiie 
I'almas,  we  find  the  race  called  Felovps,  of  a 
deep  block  colour;   with  longish  woolly  hair; 
features  so  regular  as  to  be  thought  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  Hindoo;  and  of  slight  ^nd 
short  stature,  but  much  agility.    These  are  nearly 
in  a  savage  state.     To  the  south  of  the  Feloups 
are  the  Papats,  a  race  of  very  ugly  Negroes,  of 
dull,  gross,  and  ferocious  aspect,  with  very  flat 
noses,  and  of  a  dirty  livid  colour.     These  and 
some  other  races  resembling  them  are  followed 
in  proceeding  southward  by  the  Dullom,  &c.,  of 
a  fine  black  colour,  of  good  features,  and  well 
made,   with   persons  above  the  mean  stature. 
Proceeding  sonihward,  and  more  to  the  Gold 
coast  and  the  country  lying  inland  fTom  it,  we 
find,  the  Intor,  Fantee,  and  Asliantee  nations, 
which    appear    to    constitute   another    distinct 
variety  of  the  Negro  race.     It  is  of  the  mean 
stature,  and  well  proportioned.     The  face  is  of 
an  oval  fonn ;   the   eyebrows  lofty  and  thick ; 
the  lips  fresh,  red,  and  not  hanging  down  ai  in 
the  extreme  forms  of  the  Negro ;  and  the  nose  not 
so  flat.     The  hair  is  rather  curled  than  woolly, 
and  occasionally   so   long  as*  to   reach  to  the 
shoulders.     Now  nnd  then   arc  to  be  seen  ex- 
amples rather  Asiiiiicthan  African.     No  nation 
of  this  variety  has  ever  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, either  springing  up  among  themselves  or 
borrowed  from  strangers ;  and,  alt tioiigh  they  have 
all  made  considerable  progress  in  several  of  tho 
cununon  arts  of  life,  they  arc  in  the  habitual  per- 
petration of  cruel  and  ferocious  rites,  not  to  be 
paralleled  l>y  any  other  race  of  mankind.     From 
the  Might  of'^Kiafra  down  to  U0°  S.  latitude,  where 
we  encounter  the  Kaflers,  there  is  connmratively 
little  variation  from  our  general  description  of  the 
Negro  fiiiiiily.     In  the  interior  of  AfVica  Iviiig 
lietweeii  the   Mountains  of  the   Moon,   wnicn 
cross,  or  are  supposed  to  cross,  the  entire  con- 
tinent in  alioiit  10"  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  great 
desert,  we   have,  as  far  as  our  very   imperfect 
iiiforniatioii    extends,    little    variety    from    the 
coiniiion  type  of  the  Negro.     This  is  the  country 
which   the'  Arabs  call  .Soudan;  a  Word  which 
means  the  country  of  "  black  men,"  and   is  cx« 
'U'lly  equivalent  to  the  Persian  word  Hindo«tan. 
On  the  east  const  of  Africa,  between  the  Knffer 
and    S'lihiiiii  races,  we  have   nothing  but  true 
Negroes.      1 1  is,  however,  to  be  ohservi^l  of  thvse, 
that  although   the  woolly  head,  black  skin,  flat 
nose,  thick  lips,  and  projecting  jaws  are  never 
absent,  their  excess  which  is  found  in  general  on 
the  Hcsterii  coast  does  not  exist.    I'nder  Iheiam* 
de'ioiuinul Ion,  though  shorter  and  feebler,  Is  to 
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be  included  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  great  island 
of  Madagascar;   who,  because  their  language 
contains  probably  about  100  or  150  words  of  Ma- 
layan, are  absurdly  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be'  of  the  Malayan  race,  which  they   no  more 
resemble  than  they  do  Europeans.     The  intro- 
duction of  such  terms  has  in  fact  been  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  by  the  drifting  of  boats  with 
crews  of  Malays  from  the  shore  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  two  or  three  authentic  examples 
of  which  have  occurred  within  our  own  times. 
The  fact  of  such  occurrences  having  taken  place 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
open  boats  with  their  crews  performing  a^  voyage 
which  cannot  be  less  than  3000  nautical  miles. 
The  manner  in  which  such  events  would  take 
place  is,  we  think,  obvious  enough.    A  trading  or 
fishing  boat  w  ith  a  few  cocoa  nuts,  affording  meat 
and  drink  to  the  crews,  and  known  to  be  a  con- 
stant sea-stock  in  such  cases,  driven  from  the 
coast  of  Sumatra  in  the  height  of  the  N.  E. 
monsoon,  would   in  due  course  be  carried  into 
the  S.  E.  trade  wind,  and  going  with  a  flowing 
sheet  before  the  wind  (the  only  course  she  could 
pursue),  would  be  carried  to  the  shore  of  Mada- 
gascar in  a  shorter  time  and  with  more  safety 
than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect 
account  of  the  races  of  men  inhabiting  Africa. 
The  subject  is  indeed  full  of  difficulty ;  not  only 
from  its  extent,  variety,  and  com])lexity  but  also 
from  the  imperfect  information,  and  indeed  in 
most  cases  the  entire  ignorance,  which  exists  re- 
garding it.  The  number  of  different  nations, 
and  even  of  distinct  languages,  is  proportional 
to  the  barbarism  of  the  people  ;  and  there  is  no 
quarter  of  the  globe,  America  excepted,  in  which 
the  number  of  both  is  so  great.  In  our  inquiry 
we  have  been  able  to  detect  at  le.ist  2(X)  lan- 

?;uages,  and  indeed  the  empire  of  Ilornuu  alone 
s  said  to  contain  no  less  than  thirty. 

Amount  of  Population.  — There  arc  no  means 
whatever  by  which  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
population  of  .\frica.  Hence  the  great  discre- 
pancy among  the  guesses  that  have  been  made 
of  its  amount.  Acciirding  to  llnll)i  it  con- 
tains 60,0(X),000,  whereas  Malte-Hrun  gives  it 
70,000,000, and  the  WeimarAImanac  l()I,(K)t),000. 

III.  Animalx  of  Africa These,  at  its  northern 

extremity,  where  it  appro.iches  l^urope,  and  at 
its  eastern,  where  it  approaches,  i>r  rather  Ji)ins 
Asia,  are  generally  the  snme  as  those  of  these 
two  portions  of  the  glolie;  but  throiijjhoiit    its 


European  and  .African  species,  but  eqii.illy  also 
from  the  animals  of  the  two  jLiitions  of  .Anieriea, 
and  from  those  of  the  Oct'anic  continent  iiiid 
islands.  We  shall  ronliiie  our  ohseivmions 
chii'tly  t()  tho^e  more  iminediiifely  siihsi'rvient  to 
the  uses  of  man. 

Of  1270  known  siiccies  of  terrestrial  Mnmmalia 
there  have  heeii  liiM-oviTod  in  .Xfricn,  although 
more  imperfectly  e\|)lore<l  thiin  any  other  portion 
of  the  globe,  no  fewer  thnn  'JlHi,  of  which  'IVl 
are  peculiar  to  this  continent.  Of thi"  (iuadiu- 
maiia,  coinjirehendiiij;  apes,  inonkev";,  and  le- 
murs, there  arc  .'i'l'.pecies.of  wliieh  4Hiiir  peeuliir 
to  it;  not  one  of  them  being  identical  with  the 
•pecie^  found  in  \-ia  or  AmerU'a.  'I'he  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  is  the  Simia  ti^-^- 
liHli/tm,  or  chini|)aMsee,  wliitli,  after  a  careful 
•iKitomieal  coinpariion  wiih  the  muni:  ulin  of 
itorneo,  is  nfiw  considered  to  make  in  physical 
formation  a  nearer  approiieh  toiiinn  ''mil  t()e  lat- 
ter, while  it  Is  imfpiestioiinhly  more  lively  and 
IntelligvnU  Of  the  Chcimplrra,  or  hats,  there 
an  SO  species  in  Africa,  1  of  which  only  ure 


common  to  it  with  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
carnivorous  animals  of  Africa  are  66  in  number, 
of  which  14  only  arc  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
lion,  which  is  known  historically  to  have  once 
existed  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  \  est  of  Asia. 
With  the  exception  of  an  inferior  variety  found 
in  some  parts  of  northern  Ilindostan,  this 
animal,  so  renowned  in  the  fable,  poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture  of  almost  every  nation  of  the 
old  world,  from  China  to  Spain,  is  now  con- 
fined to  Africa  (Leonum  arida  nutrii) ;  which 
it  ranges  f  am  its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity. 
I'anthers,  leopards,  and  many  small  species  -of 
the  feline  '..".ce  also  exist;  and  the  cat  has  been 
domesticated,  though  it  be  much  more  rarely 
found  in  this  state  than  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  even 
America. 

Of  the  Canine  family,  Africa  contains  the  dog, 
wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and  hyena.  The  dog  has  not 
been  found  there  in  the  wild  state,  but  many 
varieties  exist  in  a  semi-domesticated  condition, 
living  in  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  it 
does  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  Asia.  The 
Africans  have  never,  that  we  are  aware  of,  used 
it  for  food  or  labour,  or  even  for  the  chase. 
Jackals  and  foxes  are  numerous.  Africa  may  be 
considered  the  peculiar  country  of  the  hyena; 
for  of  four  existing  species  one  only,  belonging 
to  .Ilindostan,  is  found  out  of  its  limits.  "  Of 
the  Vivcrra,  or  civets,  several  species  exist  in 
Africa ;  among  which  is  the  true  civet  cat,  do- 
mesticated by  the  natives  to  produce  civet ;  and 
a  species  of  the  Mongoos,  viz,  the  celebrated 
Ichneumon,  or  rat  of  IMiaraoh.  Of  bears,  which 
either  still  exist,  or  are  known  to  have  existed, 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Aincrica,  no  example  has  yet  been  found  in 
Africa. 

The  Marsupial  order  of  animals,  or  that  of 
which  the  females  have  a  double  womb,  is  wholly 
wanting  in  Afric.\,  as  it  is  in  Europe  and  con- 
tineiit.il  Asia.  Of  the  Kodent  Mammalia,  or 
gnawers,  Africa  yields  many  species  of  rats, 
squirrels,  and  four  or  five  species  of  hare;  while 
the  ralihit  i'<  thought  to  have  been  originally 
brought  to  Hiinipc  through  Spain  from  the  Af- 
rican coast  of  the  Metfiterranean.  'i'he  IWlii/. 
(Irr/natn,  or  l/iirk-skinrcil  order,  is  very  abundant ; 
more  so  indeed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  W  V  liiid  among  these  the  horse,  as.s, 
zebra,  dow,  aiwl  (piagga ;  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  cominoii  hog,  and  lingallo 
or  .\frieaii  boar.  .Although  the  horse  cannot  be 
asserted  to  be  a  native  of  .Africa,  not  being  found 
in  the  wihl  state,  it  has  been  ilomeslicated  there 
(roll  the  I'arliesI  a.^es  of  history.  'I'he  Niinii- 
(linns  had  their  ca\iilry  when  the  tloinaiis  first 
lieeame  ncqiiaiiiled  with  them;  and  the  horse 
does  not  ajqiear  to  have  been  a  stranger  e\en 
to  the  ancient  Ilgyiitians;  though  among  the 
nniiniiiies  of  niiadriipcd'.  found  in  the  eatacoiiihs 
that  of  this  animal  does  not  appear.  'I'he  most 
improved  of  the  Negro  tribes  jiossess  the  horse, 
and  have  oHen  a  iiiimerous  cavalry  ;  but,  like 
.A.siatiis,  generally  the  .At'niaiis  ilo  not  apply  the 
horse  to  draught  or  hiirtheii.  and  conllne  its  use 
to  wiir  or  pleasure.  When  the  .Arabs  coiKiucred 
I'.gypt  and  norlliern  Asia,  they  iiitroiliiceil  their 
OH  II  breed,  v>  liieli,  iiii\ed  in  some  de/ree  with 
the  native  one.  constiinles  the  barb  and  Kgyptian 
liofse  —  little  inferior  to  the  piirv"  Arabiun  blood 
itself.  The  Dutch  iiiul  I'.iiglish  introduced  into 
the  colony,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  their  respective  iialional  breeils ;  and 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Africa  being  found  ueiie- 
rully  congenial  to  the  tonstitution  of  the  horse. 
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it  has  thriven  and  multiplied  there  as  every 
where  else. 

The  ass  is  most  probably  not  a  native  of 
Africa,  or  we  should  still,  in  a  country  so  little 
occupied  by  man,  find  it  in  its  wild  state,  as  we 
do  in  so  many  countries  of  Asia.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  been  introduced  into  Egypt  and  iiarbary, 

possibly  by  the  Arabs,  — and  thrives  extremely 

well  in  both.  The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the 
quagga,  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Africa,  and 
beautiful,  at  least  as  to  colour,  are  found  in 
troops  all  over  its  arid  plains  and  deserts.  But 
from  a  natural  indocility  or  waywardness  of 
temper,  or  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the  African 
people,  —  probably,  indeed  from  both  causes, — 
and  the  possession  of  the  horse  and  ass,  they  have 
never  been  tamed  and  applied  to  economical  uses. 

Uuminating  animals  are  not  less  abundant  than 
the  I'aclii/derviata.  Of  the  157  species  of  those 
which  are  ascertained  to  exist,  73  are  found  in 
Africa ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  10,  all  of  them 
are  peculiar  to  it..  The  dromedary,  or  single- 
humped  camel,  is  now  abundant  in  all  the  dry 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  the  principal  beast  of 
burthen.  In  the  earliest  portion  of  scriptural 
history  it  is  mentioned  as  being  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  trade  between  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Kgypt,  and  therefore  it  is  fuirly  concluded  that 
it  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
is  also  found  sculptured  on  some  o('  the  earliest 
Egyptian  architectural  monuments.  Egypt,  how- 
ever, from  position,  physical  character,  and  civi- 
lization, -was  always  more  an  Asiatic  than  an 
African  country;  and  from  the  fact  of  the 
camel's  existing  there,  its  general  diffusion  over 
the  country  cannot  be  interred.  It  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  portion  of 
Africa  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ianean  during  its  possession  by  the  Romans; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable,  therefore,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  that  its  general  dilTtision  j)ver 
the  continent  was  the  work  of  the  Arabs,  afier 
their  adoption  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  in 
the  7th  century.  The  Giraffe,  known  to  the 
Uomans,  and  used  in  their  giunes,  is  exclusively 
nil  inhabitant  of  the  dry  parti  of  Africa.  Not- 
witlvstanding  its  size,  strength,  and  gentleness, 
it  has  never  been  applied,  in  its  domesticated 
state,  to  iiny  useful  purpose  of  man ;  and  from 
its  eccentric  ond  awkward  form  and  movement, 
is  iirobably  unlit  for  any. 

Iloriied  cattle,  or  oxen,  of  many  varieties,  are 
general  among  alt  the  more  civi'lizcd  tribes  of 
Africa;  and  in  l''.gypt  the  existence  of  the  ox 
is  coeval  with  the  earliest  records  of  the  country, 
Aliinimies  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in 
tlie  catacombs,  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  three 
thousand  years  old.  Whether  the  original  slock 
was  importcil  or  was  indigenous,  cannot  lie  as- 
certained; but  most  probaiily  the  latter,  for  the 
ciimmon  ox  in  the  wild  state  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  any  part  of  this  continent  as  it  does 
ill  many  ]mrts  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  and  as  it 
IS  known  once  to  have  done  in  Europe.  The 
Imdlilo  (//(!.»  hiilhi/,<!<)  has  been  naturalised  in 
l\i;ypt  since  the  middle  ages,  having  lieeii  intro- 
diit'rd  fniiii  India  through  the  con(|iiests  of  the 
,^t■alls.  One  species  of  the  ox  family  only  is 
ascertained  to  be  indigenous  to  Afriia,  and  is 
pel  iilliir  to  its  southern  extremity.  'I'his  is  the 
biill'ali)  of  the  Cane,  or  Jli>.i  ('(tjfvr ;  an  animal  of 
great  size  and  ferocity,  which  lias  never  been 
lamed,  and  is  probably  iintameiible, 

Slieep  and  goats  exist  fhrnughoiif  all  the  drier 
parts  lit  the  conlilieiil  ;  Inil  neilhei  are  found  in 
the  wild  state,  and  Imvo  piobnlily  lieen  intri>- 
duccd.     The  pievuleiit  variety  of  the  first  i«  that 


with  the  fat  tail,  of  from  10  to  90  pounds  weight, 
the  same  which  is  so  general  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Tartary;  and  which,  though  long  looked 
upon  as  a  rarity  and  a  monstrosity,  is  probably 
as  extensively  diffused  over  the  globe  as  the 
variety  more  familiar  to  us.  The  wool  and 
flesh  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep  are  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  our  own  breed ;  but  the  flesh  of  the 
lamb  is  thought  to  be  superior.  There  are  said 
to  be  but  two  species  of  deer  —  one  ot  which  is 
the  common  fallow  deer — existing  in  this  con- 
tinent, and  these  are  confined  to  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  This  is  compen- 
sated by  the  existence  of  not  less  than  60  species 
of  antelope,  all  peculiar  to  it;  a  number  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  genus  found  in  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  species,  as  the 
gazelle,  do  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  graceiul- 
ness  of  their  form.  Others  are  equal  in  size 
to  a  large  ass  or  zebra ;  as  the  gnu,  which  has 
the  body,  tail,  and  paces  of  a  horse.  The  most 
numerous  species  is  perhaps  the  springbok; 
which,  in  the  wide  plains  of  southern  Africa,  is 
said  to  be  found  in  herds  of  lO.GOO,  or  even 
50,000.  Not  one  of  the  whole  family  has  ever 
been  domesticated  for  the  purposes  of  food  or 
labour  by  the  natives,  as  the  rein  and  fallow  deer 
have  been  in  Europe. 

'The  elephant  is  found  in  all  the  wooded  and 
low  p.irts  of  Africa,  from  the  northern  limits  of 
the  /reat  desert  to  the  southern  cape ;  and  gene- 
rally in  greater  numbers  than  any  where  else  m 
the  world,  if  we  except  Ceylon  and  the  countries 
lyin^  between  llindostan  and  China.  The 
African  elephant  differs,  specifically,  from  the 
Asiatic.  The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  marked  by 
a  lozenge  instead  of  ribbon  stripes ;  the  hind 
foot  has  </iree  toes  instead  o( fours  the  forehead 
is  convex  instead  of  concave,  and  the  ears  are 
longer.  In  point  of  size,  general  form,  sagacity, 
and  docility,  there  is  probab.'y  no  great  difference. 
No  native  African  people,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
ever  tamed  the  elephant.  When  an  African  is 
told  that  this  is  done  in  the  East,  he  is  as  incre- 
dulous as  a  European  would  be  if  an  African  told 
him  that  his  countrymen  tamed  the  hipnopota- 
nnis,  and  used  it  as  a  beast  of  burden.  T  ne  only 
hint  we  have  seen  that  such  a  thing  may  be, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  African  traveller, 
who  informs  us  that  he  was  told  by  a  people  of 
the  interior  w  horn  he  encountered,  that  another 
people  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  them- 
selves, the  Malialasley,  "  wear  clothes,  rule  on 
fU'phanIs,  climb  into  their  Iiouses,  and  arc  gods." 
'1  hat  tlie  cle)ihants  used  by  the  Carthaginians 
were  of  the  African  species  there  cannot,  we 
think,  be  the  least  question.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  forced  uiion  them  by  the 
Uomans  after  the  Imtilu  of  /ama  implies  this 
clearly  enough.  They  were  to  surrender  all  the 
elephants  which  they  had  tamed,  and  to  tame  no 
more  for  the  future.  *  It  is  obvious  enough  that 
had  the  elephants  been  Asiatic,  they  would  only 
have  been  liioughtto  Africa  when  already  tamed. 
The  Ciirthiiginians  being  of  an  Asiatic,  and  not 
an  African  stock,  form  no  exception  to  our  pre- 
vious remark.  '1  lie  Egyptians,  the  only  people 
of  .Africa  from  whose  ingenuity  we  might  have 
looked  for  the  domestication  of  the  elephant,  had 


•  "  rrrfiifTM,  nigltUnM)ii».H  fnptivaii  nmii«  i^tlmnt  n«nianl»,H 
nnvi's  ri>*Uiil<i4,  |>r«'ltT  thst'in  Irlrrniii  friulrrntt,  r/niA«fi/ii«yiir,  ««■• 
tuhtiint  (fitmlliit  i  ttc^itf  tlomurmtt  tttwa,"—  M-ltf.  Illi.  >la.  r.7l7.) 
'I'ltH  ili'pliMnl*  (>r  T'tTbtu  Hrn<,  IK)  ihiultl,  Amatlr,  mmI  nH-rl<rttt 
ll)ri<\i^li  Itit'  Mni'rth'itiiin  rri*t«|iic.ti.  Ill,  ln«<i.liin  iil'  IiaJjf  wah  Imt 
47  *fnl« -tflrr  Hir  liiillili  Invmiltilinf  Alr««i«l«;  jnil  Ihfrrfl'ir  «-on. 
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il.r  miiijnf  I'vttlKi*  ■»«>  Imtr  Iwt^i  lb*  HiiM  wlikh  Aktwiilwr 
tr^'tiUi^t  num  tli«  liaiikt  i>f  ih«  Indmi. 
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none  to  tame;  nor  was  their  highly  cultivated 
country  well  suited  for  their  use,  if  they  had. 
As  a  contrast  to  the  Africans,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  people  of  Asia  whose 
country  produces  the  elephant  by  whom  it  has  not 
been  domesticated  and  used  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, from  the  Hindoos,  the  most  civilized,  to  the 
Malays,  the  least  so.  The  Africans  consider  the 
elephant  only  as  a  beast  of  chase,  and  hunt  it 
for  lU  ivory,  its  flesh,  and  its  hide ;  and  the  herds 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  population  so  scanty, 
that  the  supply,  according  to  present  circum- 
stances, appears  for  all  practical  purposes  inex- 
haustible. 

The  two-homed  rhinoceros,  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  the  two-horned  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra, 
inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  eltphant,  and 
is  hunted  with  the  same  avidity  by  tlie  natives 
for  its  tough  and  thick  hide  and  its  horns. 
Traces  for  ox-liarness,  but  above  all  shields,  are 
madeof  the  former,  which  are  in  repute  through- 
out all  eastern  countries;  and  the  latter  are  used 
for  their  supposed  medical  virtues,  and  are  a  re- 
gular object  of  traffic.  It  may  be  observed  of 
this  species  of  rhinoceros,  as  well  as  of  the  two 
which  belong  to  India  and  its  islands,  that  their 
docility  and  capacity  for  domestication  are  not 
inferior  to  those  ot  the  elephant  itself.  The 
slow  and  sluggish  movements  of  this  animal 
make  it,  notwithstanding  these  qualities  and  its 
great  strength,  an  unsuitable  beast  of  burthen, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  elephant,  the 
ox,  the  bulTulo,  and  the  horse  exist ;  and,  con- 
sequently, it  has  never  been  ajiplied  to  such  a 
puniose. 

'Ihe  hippopotamus  is  exclusively  a  native  of 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  rivers  and  frcsli-water 
lakes  of  the  whole  continent,  from  the  southern 
confines  of  the  Sahara  nearly  to  the  extreme 
cape.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
llomans  as  an  inhal>it.tnt  of  the  Nile;  from 
which,  however,  it  bus  now  disappeared  every 
where  below  the  third  cataract.  In  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa  it  still  exists  in  un- 
diminished numbers,  being  from  its  locality  difli- 
ciilt  to  come  at  by  the  hunter. 

The  common  hog,  in  the  wild  state,  is  said  to 
be  found  at  the  two  extremities  iif  the  continent, 
where  it  approaches  I'.urope  and  .Asia,  viz.  Har- 
bary  and  Egypt ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence,  anywhereelse  in  .'\frica,of  this  animal, 
which  was  at  one  time  general  throughout 
Kurope,  and  is  still  general  throughout  Asia  and 
its  large  islands.  Its  place  seems  to  be  taken 
by  the  lingallo,  or  ma>ke<l  boar.  This  animal, 
which  has  teeth  of  a  formation  and  growth  re- 
sembling those  of  the  elephant,  and  a  large  pen- 
dulous protiilieraiu'e  supported  by  a  bony  process 
(111  each  cheek,  giving  it  a  hideous  appearance, 
is  not  only  found  on  the  continent,  but  in  Mi%- 
dag.iscar  aii<l  the  Canary  Islands.  It  has  never 
been  domesticated,  but  the  common  hog  has 
to  a  limited  extent. 

'I'he  native  Ornithology  of  Africa  does  not 
present  the  same  number  of  siibjecis  siiliservient 
to  man  as  that  of  .Vsia,  or  even  of  .America. 
The  common  fowl,  goose,  ami  duck  are  all  of 
them  probably  strangers,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  Cii>e  with  at  least  the  (irst.  They 
are  bred  by  Ihe  native  inhabitants,  but  onlv  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  The  only  bird  uhich  Africa 
has  contriliuted  to  the  |>oiiltry-var(l  is  the  (iiiinea 
hen  J  of  this  genus  there  are  I'oiir  or  live  species 
finind  abiiiidaiitly  on  the  western  enasl  and  its 
inlands.  The  bird,  as  its  Latin  name,  Xiniiiiln, 
Implies,  Mat  known  to  the  Itoinaii'i,  mid  bred 
by   them.     Most  proliibly  they  received  it   do- 


mesticated from  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  it  is  now  wholly  unknown  tu 
an}r  African  people  in  the  domestic  state,  except 
as  imported  by  European  colonists  —  a  singular 
proof  of  apathy  and  dulness  in  the  whole  race. 
Phis  bird  seems  to  supply,  in  Africa,  the  place 
of  the  common  fowl  of  Europe,  the  peacocks 
and  pheasants  of  Asia,  and  the  turkeys  and  alcc- 
tros  of  America.  The  ostrich,  which  once  ex- 
tended to  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia,  is  now  con- 
fined  to  Africa;  and  the  Arabs  are  said  to  have 
introduced  the  practice  of  breeding  them  in  the 
domestic  state,  in  order  to  obtain  their  feathers 
in  greater  perfection.  Of  our  summer  birds  of 
passage  many  pass  their  winters  in  Africa;  as 
the  cuckoo  and  nightingale,  some  swallows,  and 
the  common  quail  and  land-rail.  The  cheerful 
and  active  period  of  their  lives,  therefore,  is 
passed  among  us,  and  the  note  of  the  cuckoo 
and  song  of  the  nightingale  are  wholly  unknown 
to  the  people  of  Africa,  The  woods  of  tropical 
Africa  abound  with  birds  of  the  parrot  family,' 
from  those  which  are  no  bigger  than  a  lark,  to 
some  which  are  equal  in  size  to  a  large  falcon. 
As  in  South  America,  the  Indian  Islands,  and 
Australia,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  their  dissonant 
and  incessant  notes,  and  their  utter  inutility  to 
man.  I'roportional  to  the  number  of  gramini- 
vorous and  frugivorous  birds,  and  of  wild  mam- 
mals anu  reptiles,  is  that  of  eagles,  hawks, 
vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey. 

Among  lleptiles  are  to  be  found  a  great  variety 
of  the  lizard  family,  from  the  chameleon  up  to 
the  crocodile;  and  of  snakes  (a  few  poisonous, 
but  the  greater  number  harmless),  some  species 
not  exceeding  a  few  inches  long,  up  to  the  ))y- 
tlion,  which  measures  :in  feet  in  length.  All  the 
species  of  this  class  differ  from  those  of  Asia 
and  America,  not  to  say  of  Europe,  or  the 
Indian  Islands,  or  Australia.  Africa,  of  course, 
abounds  in  the  insect  tribe.  Of  these  the  bee 
alone  is  directly  useful  to  man,  but  has  never 
been  domesticated  by  the  Africans.  Africa  yields 
no  useful  insect,  such  as  the  kermes  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  the  lac  of  Eastern  Asia,  or 
the  cochineal  of  South  America. 

IV.  I'httts  if  Africn.  —  In  reference  to  its 
Flora,  Africa  niay  be  divided  into  three  regions, 
the  Atlantic,  the  E(|uinoxial,  and  the  Austral; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  ))rinci|ial  i.ilands  on  its 
western  and  eastern  side,  viz.  the  Canaries  and 
Madagascar,  with  the  Mauritius  and  liourboii. 
The  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  co.ist  dilfer 
little  or  nothing  from  those  of  the  opposite  slune 
«)f  iAiidaliisia,  \\heat,  barley,  inai/e,  rice,  the 
grape,  the  lig,  and  olive,  tliiive  here  in  perfection, 
as  dues  the  date.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  as  far 
south  as  I'-gypt  that  the  I'lora  assumes  a  cha- 
racter intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  lairo- 
pean  and  Tropical ;  and  here,  tu  the  plants  already 
enumerated,  may  be  added  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  cofl'ee.  In  I'pper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  AbyS'^inia,  we  have  a  somewhat  peculiar 
vegetation;  and  heri.>  wo  find  the  r)i'(ic/ri.«,  which 
produce  gum-arabic,  and  the  cii.i.Whj,  which  yield 
the  medicinal  senna.  In  .Abyssinia  first  a)i- 
pears  the  Scitainineoiis  fiiinily  of  plaii:s,  the  same 
which  ill  the  Kast  yields  ginger,  turmeric,  and 
curdaiuoius.  'Ihe  coifee  plant  still  grows  «ild 
in  the  same  region,  which  is  iiideetl  supjiosed 
to  be  its  native  country. 

Ill  the  Kqiiinoxial  part  of  .Africa  a  totally  new 
veget.ition  presents  itself,  entirely  dilVering  from 
that  of  I'liirope,  and  alinost  equally  so  from 
tliiise  of  tiopieal  .Asia  and  America.  One  con- 
s|iieiious  forest  tree  of  great  size,  however,   Ihu 
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Bombax  pentandrum,  is  oomnion  to  the  three 
continents.  Another  forest  tree  of  vast  magni- 
tude, the  Baobab,  or  Adansonia,  is  supposed  to 
afford  examples  of  the  oldest  living  organized 
matter  on  our  globe ;  some  specimens,  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  their  concentric  circles,  being 
estimated  at  near  6,000  years  old.  The  African 
oak,  or  teak,  which,  however,  is  probably  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  though  its  botanical  place 
has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  region.  The  bamboo,  so  common 
and  so  useful  in  Asia  and  America,  is  unknown 
to  Africa.  Whole  plains  in  this  quarter  are 
occasionally  overspread  with  the  papyrus  plant, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other.  Peculiar  palms 
of  course  abound ;  among  which,  however,  the 
date  is  no  longer  found.  The  most  useful  of 
these  is  that  which  yields  the  oil  of  commerce, 
the  Elais  Guineenm.  Whether  from  the  barba- 
rism of  the  natives  or  the  uncongeniality  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  corns  arc  little  grown,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  hardy  farinaceous  roots,  pulses, 
&c. ;  as  the  Dioscoria  or  yam,  the  Gracilis  or 
ground  nut,  and  the  pigeon  pea  or  Cytisus  cajan. 
The  fruits  of  tropical  Africa,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Asiatic  islands,  or 
America,  are  few  in  number  and  of  indifferent 
quality.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  nitta 
or  donna  (Parkia  Africana),  a  species  of  custard 
apple  {Anona  Settegalenm),  the  safu,  the  cream 
fruit,  the  negro  peach  (Janocephalus  laurina\ 
the  monkey  apple,  pigeon  \Aums  (C/irysohalanus), 
the  llainmee  apple  {Mammea  AJfrkana),  and  the 
star  apple  (Chrysophyllum),  'J he  pine  apple,  a 
native  of  America,  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
forests,  as  if  it  were  indigenous. 

.\s  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent,  a  new  form  of  vegetation  pre- 
sents itself,  differing  essentially  iroin  that  of 
every  ot^er  part  of  the  world,  but  bearing  the 
nearest  analogy  to  that  of  Australia.  Its  charac- 
ter is  suited  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate;  and  the  prevailing  genera  are  euphorbias, 
aloes,  crossulas,  and  heaths,  of  endless  species, 
and  often  of  great  beauty;  plants  generally  with 
fleshy  leaves,  and  slender  roots,  which  are  nou- 
rished more  by  dew  than  by  the  moisture  of  the 
earth.  The  grasses  are  generally  coarse,  and 
forest  trees  are  onl^  found  in  the  inuister  parts 
near  the  banks  of  rivers, 
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V.  Relijuon.—V &t\ciim  «,  in  its  most  degrading 
and  offensive  form,  is  the  religion  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  being  pro- 
fessed by  almost  all  the  Negroes,  and  by  nearly 
all  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  appear 
generally  to  admit  a  good  and  an  evil  principle, 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  da^s;  and  their 
priests  claim  the  power  of  preserving  men  and 
animals  from  the  intluence  of  evil  spirits.  Several 
of  these  nations  have  a  national  and  supreme 
feticlie  .•  the  people  called  Ouidah  or  Widah,  for 
instance,  worship  the  serpent,  an  order  of  priests 
and  priestesses  being  set  apart  to  minister  to 
this  reptile.  The  Hissagos  worship  the  cock; 
and  the  tribes  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  regard 
their  own  shadow  as  a  fetiche,  have  a  lizard  tov 
their  principal  divinity.  Other  tribes  worship 
alligators,  hyenas,  leopards,  &c. ;  and  in  some 
instances  immolate  to  them  human  victims.  The 
Agows,  who  reside  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ' 
in  Abyssinia,  have,  <vith  less  absurdity  than  most 
others,  from  time  immemorial,  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  genius  of  that  river.  The  narrative  of 
the  Moor  Sydy  Hamcd  represents  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Wassenah  and  some  tribes  of  Nubia,  and 
of  other  countries  in  the  region  of  the  Nile  and 
the  interior  of  Africa,  as  worshippers  of  th« 
moon ;  and  those  contiguous  to  Cape  Mesurado 
in  Guinea  as  worshippers  of  the  sun.  The  Galla 
hold  as  sacred  certain  trees  and  stones,  the  moon, 
and  some  of  the  stars.  Sometimes  the  Negroes 
frame  idols  with  a  human  countenance;  and 
Capt.  Tuckey  and  Dr.  Smith  were  surprised  to 
see,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zara  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  idols  with  European  figures,  and  re- 
sembling the  Egyptian,  or  rather  the  old  Tuscan 
statues.  The  uetjouanas  have  a  kind  of  high- 
priest,  who  ranks  us  the  most  important  per- 
sonage after  the  king.  At  Dagoumba,  in  central 
Guinea,  there  is  a  famous  oracle,  the  resort  to 
which  render!)  it  the  entrepot  of  a  flourishing 
commerce.  According  to  M.  Douville  (who, 
though  referred  to  by  Balbi,  is  a  very  doubtful 
authority),  the  Cassangc,  Molouas,  Muchingi, 
Moucangama,  and   other   nations  of  southern 


Nigritia,  like  many  tribes  in  its  centre,  unite  to 
idolatrous  superstitions  the  horrible  prnctice  of 
human  sacriliccs ;  and  though  of  an  hospitablo 
disposition,  are  said  to  be  cannibals.  Such  are 
the  dreadful  aberrations  to  which  uninstructcd 


In  the  Canary  Islands  the  species  arc  fur  the    and  uncivilized  man  is  exposed 


most  part  European,  but  their  growth  and  luxu' 
riunce  is  tropical.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar 
has  on  its  western  side  plants  coininoii  to  Africa, 
and  on  its  eastern  some  that  are  conimon  to 
the  Indian  archipelago.  Hut  generally  both  here 
and  in  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  the  l''lora  is 
peculiar  and  local. 

I'roin  this  brief  sketch  of  the  native  Flora  of 
Africa,  wo  shall  be  disposed  to  conclude,  that 
nlthough  it  may  be  emuilly  varied,  grand,  and 
li'auiiml  with  those  of  Asia  and  America,  it 
yields  fur  fewer  obiects  iniiiislering  directly  to 
the  uses  of  man.  To  Asia,  or  Egypt  (a  country 
African  only  by  position),  Africa  probubly  owes 
the  banana,  the  orange,  lime  and  lemon,  the 
tuinariiid,  the  cocoa-nut,  cotton,  and  sugar- 
cane, it  may  even  be  conjecturvd  that  it 
owes  to  the  same  source,  and  perhaps  through 
the  I'hainician  settlers,  wheat,  barley,  the  grape, 
tig,  and  pomegranate,  't'o  America  it  iiiiques- 
lioiiiibly  owes  inai/e,  tobacco,  nittiiioc,  and  the 
))iiie  upple. 

If  Africa  be  excelled  by  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  In  its  turn  it  imineasiirulily  exceeds 
Australia,  which  yields  neither  useful  cum,  rout, 
nor  fruit. 


Among  these  nations,  human  sacrifices,  ac> 
cording  to  M.  Uouville,  take  place  only  on  the 
accession  of  a  sovereign  or  on  the  occurrence 
of  some  great  epidemic.  The  victim  is  always 
selected  out  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  place  of  socrificc :  it 
must  be  a  young  man  or  woman,  and  ignorant 
of  till'  fate  that  awaits  him  or  her  till  the  mo- 
iiicnt  of  iinniolution.  Should  any  one  reveal  the 
foirful  secret,  death  is  the  inevitable  penally. 
During  the  interval  between  the  selection  and 
the  sucrilicc  the  vicliin  is  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  every  possible  means  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  fat.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  fatal  nioinent,  he  is  suddenly  put  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  imposing  solemnities,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  grandees,  and  people 
assembled  to  witness  the  spectacle.    Mis  body  is 


*  Fftiiiim  U  \\\e  worvltip  of  nnlurfti  oli|Kt>,  whether  anlmAle off 
tnmilin  tli'.  'V\w  woril  U  ilprlvMl  txwm  thu  rorluMUCM  t'ttUto^  — 
«4lnrlhtn||  rnrlidtili^l,  MrriMl,  or  cllvlne  {  iiiiA  cninpt  nlint  )iriitmlily 
t'toiit  the  I.Atiii  f.tnutii,  .r>i/utfi,  fimri.  Ally  titlnu.  howt'vrr  vlti<  or 
witrlhlrt^.  lim,  lie  n  <#llr)ii>.  Ihnt  |ilf>H^im  thi*  fniir;,  of  n  nalhiti  ur  an 
liiiLvtittmii  Hiiil  ritjuiTv*  niitri'lv  tti  N'  ihiiimi  rnttil  aitil  tiH  itp.irt  as  • 
>|>irl.il  .>l<.|>i  I  iif  niriiriilliin.  When  Ihln  U 
v\vT\  ntarli  of  ilie  iiMml  |iroftiuiul  vwierallim  ami  rwjier' 
tit  on  nil  iMcaiilinit  nf  tlltlU-tlHv.  KWnnt  liv,  \i'.  ~  Stv  titr  TrvallM.  Sht 
tylit  il'  IMru«  i'WittM  (I7  Oil  I'lnliliiiit  I>*brUMn),  I'^iou.  1100^ 
tail.  I.  SVt 
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usually  quarternd,  and  immpdiately  roasted,  to  be 
portioned  out  among  the  spectators  according  to 
their  rank,  and  devoured  on  the  spot,  liut  enough 
of  these  brutalizing  enormities  perpetrated  in  the 
■acred  name  of  religion.  * 

With  the  exception  of  Abyssinia  and  the  co- 
lonies founded  in  modern  times  on  some  points 
of  the  African  coast,  where  Christianity  is  pro- 
fessed, Mohammedanism  prevails  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Africa  not  devoted  to  Feticism  and  idola- 
try.    It  is  very  widely  dilRised,  having  extended 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Harbary,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
&c.,  and  being  professed  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  more  advanced  Negro  nations.     Its 
introduction   has  been,    perhaps,    the    greatest 
boon   ever  conferred  on  Africa,  and  has  tended 
materially  to  improve  the  habits  and  morals  of 
the  people.     The  Koran  is  the  only  recognized 
code  in  many  countries;  and,  what  is  singular, 
•   the  Arabic  is  everywhere  throughout  Africa,  with 
the  exception  of  Abyssinia,  the  language  used  by 
such  of  the  natives  as  either  read  or  write.     It 
was  introduced  in  the  first  age  of  the  Hegira,  and 
has  participated  but  little  in  the  improvements 
that  have  since  been  made  upon  it  in  Asia.     Ara- 
bic hat  been  for  some  centuries   the   language 
of  the  Copts  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

The  Christianity  that  prevails  in  Abyssinia  is 
largely  alloyed  with  debasing  practices  and  ob- 
servances; and  the  priests  are  as  ignorant  and 
worthless  as  can  well  be  imagined.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cape  Colon v,  the.  seats  of  Chris- 
tianity in  other  parts  of  the  continent  are  loo 
trifling  to  descr.e  notice;  but  a  considerable 
number  of  Christians  of  various  denominations, 
and  of  Jews,  are  found  in  countries  where  AIo- 
hammedanisin  and  Feticism  are  prevalent. 

VI.  L.angnngL',  —  Dalbi  has  given  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  people  of  Africa  according  to 
their  languages.  I'erhaps  it  was  impossible  to 
have  selecteiTa  worse  standard.  Wo  know  little, 
and  sometimes  literally  nothing,  of  the  people 
in  some  very  extensive  countries,  and  if^  it  be 
possible  we  know  •'till  less  of  their  languages. 
Uur  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  indeed  in  most 
instances  exceedingly  imperfict ;  so  that  any 
classification  of  the  i)eople  bottomed  on  it  must 
necessarily  be  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  errors. 
The  Arabic,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  the  learned 
language  of  the  entire  rontiiient.  The  Kerber 
is  tne  vernacular  idiom  of  the  Karbary  states; 
the  Sangoit  is  used  in  Guinea;  and  the  I'oul, 
the  lolor,  &c.,  bear  the  names  of  the  |ieoplc  by 
whom  they  are  spoken.  The  .\inbounda  is  the 
language  of  all  tho  tril)es  between  the  Congo 
and  the  coast  of  .Mii7.niiihit|ue.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  low  stale  of  civilization  of 
those  by  whom  they  nre  used,  the.se  languages 
are  all  miserably  poor.  'J'he  reader  will  linil  in 
the  article  Abyssinia  Mime  account  of  tho  lan- 
guage of  that  singular  portion  of  the  .African 
continent. 

VII.  Gi)tirrn»HfH/.— Most  firns  of  govern- 
ment may  be  found  in  .\frica.  Despotism,  how- 
ever, in  its  worst  and  most  ofTonsive  shapj,  is 
by  far  the  more  prevalent.  In  sdino  slates  there 
exists  a  sort  of  feudal  iiristocrncy,  and  in  others 
an  aristocracy  dopeiiditiifon  the  rude  ilistinctions 
of  superior  strength  iiinl  proMi'ssiii  wnr,  which 
participates  to  a  grcutcr  or  Ics.'t  extent  in  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  in  some  tlioy  are  oc- 
casionally sharecf  by  the  people.  .Soiiic  large 
states  consist  of  a  kin  I  of  coiiCodorncy  of  petty 
chiefs,  who,  however,  uru  very  freiiue'itly  at  war 
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with  each  other.  In  fact,  with  but  few  exception*, 
slavery  and  anarchy  reigii  triumphant  througli- 
out  Africa.  And  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  even 
if  we  were  accurately  informed  as  to  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  forms  of  government  established 
in  different  parts,  to  waste  the  reader's  time  by 
detailing  in  what  respectone  barbarous  and  gene- 
rally fluctuating  system  of  government  din'ered 
from  another. 

VIII.  Industry  in  Africa  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Except  where  tkey  are  associated  with  or  have 
been  instructed  by  Europeans  or  Arabs,  the  Afri- 
cans have  made  little  progress  in  the  arts.  All 
the  more  laborious  occupations  are  devolved  on 
females ;  and  in  some  parts  the  wives  of  kings 
or  petty  princes  are  mttde  to  till  the  land  for  the 
support  of  their  barbarian  lords.  Even  the  most 
necessary  arts  are  in  an  extremely  backward 
state.  The  ground,  after  being  soaked  with  rain 
or  covered  with  the  mud  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  during  the  inundation,  is  not  ploughed,  but 
merely  scratched  with  a  hoe.  There  are  no 
doubt  sundry  exceptions  to  the  extreme  indo- 
lence, stupidity,  and  barbarism  that  seem  to 
distinguish  the  bulk  of  the  native  races.  The 
Mandingoes  have  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilization,  and  arc  advantageously  distin- 
guished among  the  people  of  the  west  coast ;  but 
the  Uvas  of  Madagascar  are  said  to  be  in  this 
respect  discriminated  from  the  otherfi,  and  to  be 
not  only  the  most  industrious  people  of  that  great 
island,  but  of  the  whole  African  continent,  Egypt 
and  Uarbary  excepted.  I'he  Ashantees,  too, 
seem  to  be  in  this  as  in  some  other  respects 
superior  to  the  bulk  of  the  Negroes;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  not  of  Negro  but  of  Abys- 
sinian or  Ethiopic  origin.  —  (Uowditch).  It  is 
farther  true,  as  has  been  remarked  by  lialbi,  that 
the  cotton  and  other  manufactures  of  Egypt 
have  recently  attained  to  considerable  importance. 
Uiit  their  progress  has  been,  as  ewiy  one  knows, 
forced  and  factitious.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  they 
are  carried  on  wholly  under  the  superintendence 
of  I'^uropeans,  and  are  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Africans  in  manu- 
facturing industry. 

it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  smelting  and 
working  of  metals,  which  would  seem  to  rei|uiie 
a  degree  of  intelligence  or  of  traditional  know- 
ledge hardly  consistent  with  their  backward  state 
in  other  respects,  is  pretty  extensively  carried  on 
by  several  of  the  Negro  tribes. — {Jiatbi,  p.  844.). 
Oenorally.  however,  the  arts  practised  by  the 
natives  are  of  the  most  limited  description,  and 
are  restricted  to  those  necessary  to  supply  the 
most  indispen.4able  wants.  The  tanning  of  lea- 
ther, the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths,  and  themanu- 
fucture  of  mats  nre  every  where  carried  on  ;  and 
in  parts  the  articles  produced  are  of  a  very  good 
quality,  and  have  much  beauty.  Hut  the  natives 
are  for  tho  most  |iart  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
shuttle;  and  in  weaving  pass  the  threads  of  the 
woof  between  those  of  the  warp  one  afU-r  llio 
other,  by  the  unassisted  agency  of  the  hand ; 
taking  a  month  or  two  to  despatch  is  much 
work  as  a  Euro|iean  c<iuld  elt'ect  by  menus 
of  his  loom  in  as  many  hours  !  In  all  their  work.i, 
in  fact,  they  display  little  contrivance  or  design, 


but  geiioritlly  only  a  rort  of  indolent,  stupid  rou- 
tine. —  (  M(i(l,  I'intvrsal  Ilislnty,  xiv.  p.  31.) 

IX.  Ciimmercf. -^  \t  iimy  appear  a  singular 
and  not  easily  explained  I'uct,  that  notwitliMaiut- 
iiig  the  low  slate  of  the  arts  in  Africa,  and  the 
dilliculties  of  the  country,  an  extensive  inter- 
course has  been  carried  on,  from  the  remotest 
antiuuity,  between  very  distant  |iarts,  of  that  con* 
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tinent.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been  owing  to  the 
natural  productions  in  greatest  demand  being 
confined  to  certain  localities;  and  to  tlie  facilities 
afforded  for  traversing  the  vast  deserts  which 
intersect  Africa  by  the  aid  of  the  numerous 
oases  with  which  they  arc  studded ;  and  the 
employment  of  the  camel,  or  ship  of  the  desert. 
Salt  and  dates  are  the  principal  articles  con- 
veyed from  northern  to  central  Africa.  The  ex- 
tensive  region  of  Soudan,  to  the  south  of  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara,  is  completely  destitute 
of  these  valuable  articles.  Doth  of  them,  but 
especially  salt,  arc,  however,  in  great 'demand 
in  it;  the  latter  being,  in  many  parts,  so  highly 
prii:ed  and  so  scarce  as  to  be  employed  to  per- 
form tha  functions  of  money.  Ihis  necessary 
article  is  found  in  various  places  in  the  desert, 
while  dates  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
nil  along  its  north  frontier,  the  country  adjoining 
to  it  being  called  from  this  circumstance  Diledul- 
gerid,  or  the  country  of  dales.  Hut,  though  desti- 
tute oC  these  important  products,  central  Africa 
has  others;  such  as  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums, 
palm  oil,  feathers ,  and  above  all  slaves,  for 
which  there  has  always  been  a  ready  market  in 
liarbary  and  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  this 
natural  adaptation  of  the  products  of  one  part 
of  the  continent  to  supply  the  wants  of  another, 
an  intercourse  has  subsisted  amongst  them  from 
tlic  remotest  antiquity.  Even  so  early  a.s  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  in- 
terior traffic  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Niger, 
or  one  of  th«  rivers  Mowing  into  lake  Tchad ; 
which  the  venerable  father  of  history  correctly 
describes  as  a  considerable  river  beyond  a  sandy 
desert,  which  it  required  many  days  to  cross, 
flowing  eastward,  and  infested  with  crocodiles  t 
(II.  §32.)  Egypt  and  different  towns  in  the  N. 
or  Barbary  states  have  always  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  the  great  seats  of  this  trade.  It  is  carried 
on  at  present  as  it  was  3,000  years  ago,  wholly  by 
caravans.  These  consist  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  camels  seldom  less  than  ,500,  and  often  as  many 
as  from  1,500  to  2,000.  They  do  not  follow  a 
direct  course  across  the  desert  from  their  point 
of  departure  to  where  they  are  destined,  but 
illvcrge  to  the  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  where  they 
procure  water  and  refresh  themselves.  If  they 
be  disappointed  in  finding  water  at  one  of  these 
resting-places,  or  be  overtaken  by  a  land-storm, 
the  consequences  arc  often  most  disastrous.  In 
IW)/;,  a  caravan  proceeding  from  Timbuctoo  to 
Talilet,  nut  having  found  water  at  a  resting-place, 
the  whole  persons  belonging  to  it,  2,000  in 
number,  with  about  1,800  camels,  perished  mise- 
rably!— (Jackson's  A/orocco,  p.  339.  See  also  the 
excellent  chapter  in  Ileercn,  on  the  Land  Com- 
merce of  the  ('arthaginians. ) 

Exclusive  of  this  internal  commerce,  Africa  has 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  by  sea,  since 
the  disco<cryof  her  W.  coasts  by  the  Portuguese; 
hut  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  she  has 
lost  more  than  she  has  gained  by  this  com- 
luerce.  Slaves  have  been  the  staple  article  of 
('X)u>rt  from  the  African  coast ;  and  in  some 
years  os  many  as  1  IO,(KX)  or  12(),(XX)  have  been 
tarried  across  the  Atlantic.  It  h.is  been  said, 
aiul  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  opening  of  this  new 
ami  vast  outlet  for  slaves  was  advantageous  to 
Afriin,  by  lessening  the  odious  |)ractice  of  can- 
nilialistn,  and  prevetitiiig  the  immolation  of  the 
captives  taken  in  war.  lint,  adniitiing  this,  it 
si'cnis  notwithstanding  abundantly  certain  that 
the  slave-trade  has  been  productive  iif  u  far 
urcaler  ainiiiuit  of  misery  than  it  has  suppressed, 
u'liliiut  stopping  to  in(|uire  whether  deatli  might 
not  hi  preferable  to  slavery,  it  luu  multiplied  the 


latter  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Formerly  the  peace 
of  the  country  was  comparatively  little  disturbed 
by  wars  ;  but  now  a  wholesale  system  of  brigan- 
dage and  robbery  is  organized  in  many  extensive 
districts ;  the  bulk  of  the  people  being  hunted 
down  like  game  by  the  petty  princes,  and  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who  afllect  to  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  capture  and  sell  the  "  idolaters, 
to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden  in  another  hemis- 
phere. Hence  it  is  that  the  suppression  of 
occasional  instances  of  cannibalism,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims,  has  been  supplanted 
b^  a  widely  diflUsed  system  of  rapine,  produc- 
tive of  a  total  want  of  security,  and  subversive  of 
every  thing  like  good  government  and  good  order. 
Until  this  state  of  thmgs  be  totally  changed,  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  that  civilization  should 
make  any  progress  in  the  countries  where  it 
exists.  Its  abolition  is  indispensable  as  a  preli- 
minary measure  to  give  them  even  a  chance  ot  ' 
emerging  from  the  barbarism  in  which  they 
have  been  so  long  involved. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  meritorious  efforts  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  will,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  be  crowned  with  success,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica arc  concerned.  liut  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  slave-trade  carried  on  from  the  interior 
with  the  liarbary  states,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 
There  are  no  grounds  for  supjiosing  that  it  will 
be  speedily  suppressed.  Probably,  indeed,  it  is 
destined  for  a  v'hile  rather  to  increase.  Luckily, 
however,  it  is  much  less  extensive  than  that 
carried  on  from  the  W.  coast,  the  entire  export 
of  slaves  rarely  amounting  to  so  many  as  lO,00O 
in  a  single  year,  and  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
so  many  disastrous  results. ' 

Exclusive  of  slaves,  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  ivory, 
gums,  teak,  timber,  wax,  hides,  feathers,  &c. 
are  the  principal  articles  imported  into  \V. 
Europe  and  Airyi;rica  from  Africa.  The  most 
exaggerated  notions  seem  to  have  been  always 
entertained  of  the  value  of  the  trade  and  of  its 
capacity  of  extension.  That  it  may  be  mate- 
rially increased  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  but  the  fair 
presum|)tion  seems  to  be,  that  the  wants  of  the 
native  Africans,  and  their  industry,  arc  much 
too  contracted  to  admit  of  their  ever  becoming 
extensive  demanders  of  European  produce. 

Carthage,  the  first  maritime  nower  of  antiniiity, 
though  situated  in  northern  Africa,  was  a  i'hoe- 
nician  colony,  and  her  fleets  were  principally 
manned  from  her  colonics  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Since  the  fall  of  this  powerful  republic,  no  Afri- 
can peopio  has  had  the  smallest  claim  to  be 
called  maritime.  The  most  advanced  nations 
litQ  at  this  inoment,and  have  always  been,  nearly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  ship-building.  It  is 
to  European  engineers  and  carpenters  that  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  is  indebted  fur  his  ships;  and 
every  one  knows  that  this  was  formerly  the  case 
with  the  deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  kc.  In  some  few 
places  the  natives  lit  out  a  sort  of  large  cutters  ; 
not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  fishing, 
but  to  engage  in  iiirn.  y. 

llesides  salt,  to  ^^ilich  we  have  already  al- 
luded, gold  dust  or  titibar  and  cowries  are  the 
articles  principally  used  as  money  in  Africa. 
The  latter,  a  species  of  small  shell  gathered  on 
the  shores  of  the  Maldi\e  islands,  ate  used  in 
small  payments  throughout  Ilindostan ;  but  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  their  value  is  about  ten 
times  greater  than  In  Hengal. 

X.  The  social  conililiini  of  the  people  of  Africa 
is  as  depressed  as  their  industry  and  tneir  science. 
Dut  what  vise  could  be  looked  furwhcr«F£ticitin« 
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idolatiy,  and  the  most  revolting  superstition  are 
so  very  prevalent?  Polyffainy  may  be  said  to 
be  dimised  all  over  Arncu;  and  though  for. 
bidden  in  Abyssinia,  the  marriage  tie  is  tliere  so 
slight  as  hardly  to  have  any  sensible  influence  j 
and  morals  are,  in  this  respect,  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  dissolution.  That  cannibalism  formerly 
existed  to  a  frightfol  extent  in  many  parts  of 
Africa,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  though  it  has 

greatly  declined,  partly  because  of  the  intro- 
action  of  Mohammedanism,  and  partly,  and 
principally,  perhaps,  because  of  the  ready  and 
advantageous  marlcets  that  have  lona  been  opened 
in  the  West  Indies  and  America  for  the  slaves 
or  captives  taken  in  war,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  still  exists  among  certain  tribes. 
Among  some  considerable  nations  the  exposure 
of  children,  and  the  slaughter  of  those  that  arc 
deformed  or  maimed,  is  not  tolerated  merely,  but 
enforced.  In  some  parts  human  blood  is  reported 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  lime  or  mortar  used  in 
the  construction  of  temples.  And  it  is  said  to 
be  usual  among  the  greater  number  of  the  nations 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  rich  individuals  to 
immolate  human  victims  once  in  their  lives  to 
the  manes  of  their  fathers!— ( lialbi,  AMai,  p.84<). 
2d  ed. )  Atrocities  like  these  are,  however, 
principally  confined  to  the  least  improved  tribes 
of  the  Negro  race.  Uut,  speaking  generally, 
barbarism,  cruelty,  and  the  most  degrading  su> 
perstition  are  universally  prevalent  among  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  nations  of  African 
origin.  —  (See  art  Ash antee.  ) 

As  already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  Kgypt 
and  Abyssinia,  all  the  science  and  literature  to 
be  found  in  Africa  are  of  Arabic  origin.  The 
Arabs  hi><—  schools  established  in  Cairo,  Mcrou, 
and  Darfour,  in  the  region  of  the  Nile;  in 
Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  kc,  in  IJarbary ; 
and  there  arc  schools  among  tlic  Mandingoes, 
Foulahs,  Jolofs,  and  other  Mohammedan  nations 
of  central  Nigritia  or  Soudan  i  tliese  are  placed 
under  Mohammedan  teachers,  and  assist  m)  dis- 
seminating the  rudiments  of  Arabic  learning 
and  science.  The  European  colonies  at  the 
Cape,  A'gicS)  Q"<^  various  other  places  along  the 
coast,  have  been  regarded  as  so  manv  centres, 
whence  the  language  and  literature  or  Europe 
might  be  expected  gradually  to  spread  over 
the  whole  continent.  Ilut  our  anticipations  in 
this  respect  are  far  from  sanguine;  and  the 
presumption  seems  to  be  that  it  barbirisin  and 
Ignorance  arc  not  to  be  immortal,  they  are,  at 
all  events,  destined  to  a  prolonged  existence  in 
Africa. 

XI.  Causes  of  the  Tnfer'writif  of  the  Africnm — 
The  low  state  of  the  arts  in  Africa,  and  the 
barbarism  that  so  generally  prevails  in  it,  have 
been  variously  accounted  for;  and,  perhaps,  we 
are  yet  without  the  means  of  coining  to  any  sa- 
tisfactory conclusion  in  regard  to  either  matter. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  first,  or  the  low 
state  of  the  arts,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
climate,  which  supersedes  the  use  of  many 
articles  indispensable  in  regions  more  to  the  N. 
and  S.  Manufacturing  industry  is  princi|>ally 
devoted,  in  Kuro|H>an  and  Asiatic  countries,  to 
the  production  of  articles  of  clotliing ;  but  where 
clothes  are  an  incumbrance,  and  most  of  the 
people  are  satisfied  if  they  have  a  |)iece  of  coarse 
common  cotton  stuff  to  wrap  round  their  middle, 
it  would  be  absurd  and  contradictory  to  expect 
that  this  great  department  of  mniuil'acturing  in- 
dustry, and  its  many  dependent  and  subsidiary 
arts,  should  make  any  progress.  The  agriculture, 
too,  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa  is  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  a  spirit  of 


enterprise  and  invention.  The  seasons  diflbr  but 
little  from  each  other;  and  in  those  tracts  not 
condemned  to  perpetual  sterility,  that  is,  in  the 
tracts  waterc<l  by  the  periodical  rains,  or  by  the 
overrtowing  of  the  rivers,  the  rudest  husbandry 
is  sufDcient,  the  heat  of  the  sun  operating  on 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  being  all  but  enough  to 
produce  the  most  luxuriant  crops.  The  houses, 
too,  in  tropical  climates  may  be  constructed  at 
comparatively  little  expense  ;  and,  except  for  the 
cooking  of  victuals,  fires  would  be  a  nuisance. 
It  is  idTe,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the  backward 
state  of  industry  in  Africa.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  expect  to  find  a  manufactory  of  freezing 
machines  at  the  North  Cape,  as  to  expect  to  find 
extensive  cloth  factories  in  Nigritia.  The  in- 
dustry of  a  country  always  bears  some  pro. 
portion  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of^  its 
inhabitants ;  and  few  comparatively  of  those 
things  which  employ  a  large  part  of  the  industry 
of  Europeans  being  wanted  in  Africa,  they 
are  but  little  produced. 

It  is  true  that  besides  the  great  articles  now 
referred  to,  there  arc  others,  such  as  articles 
of  sliow  and  ostentation,  arms,  &c.,  for  which  it 
might  be  supposed  the  taste  in  Africa  would  be 
as  strong  as  in  Europe.  Hut  these  are  costly 
articles ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  are  never  found 
generally  difRised  in  any  country  not  distin- 
guished by  its  industry.  Men  are  not  instinctively 
liiborious  or  enterprising.  Industry  is  with  them 
only  a  means  to  an  end  —  a  sacrifice  they  must 
pay  to  obtain  supplies  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
vcniencies  of  human  life.  Wherever  the  sacrifice 
required  to  procure  food,  clothes,  and  other 
necessary  accommodations  is  considerable,  the 
population  is  generally  industrious;  and  a  taste 
for  labour  being  widely  diffused,  those  who  are 
not  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  production 
of  necessaries,  engage  in  the  production  of 
superfluities.  Hut  wherever  the  principal  wants 
of  man  may  be  supplied  with  but  little  exertion, 
indolence  becomes  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teiistic  of  the  popuhition;  and  instead  of  em- 
p'oying  their  spare  time  in  the  production  of 
articles  of  ostentation  and  luxury,  they  usually 
waste  it  in  idleness  and  ap.ithy. 

In  addition  to  the  circumstances  now  men- 
tioned explanatory  of  the  low  state  of  the  arts 
in  Africa,  and  the  barbarism  prevalent  in  it,  the 
Negroes  and  other  African  races  have  been  sup- 
po.sed  by  some  |ihilosophers  to  be  naturally  in- 
ferior in  point  of  intellect,  and  not  to  ]>osscss 
the  same  capacity  for  improvement  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans, or  pe()|)le  of  the  Caucasian  variety. 
This  .stipim.sitlon  has,  however,  been  vehemently 
denied  ;  and  it  has  been  contended  over  and 
over  again  that  the  |)cculiar circumstances  under 
which  they  have  l)ceii  placed  suflicienlly  account 
for  the  condition  of  the  Africans  —  for  their  want 
of  a  literature  atul  tlu-ir  low  civilization.  That 
great  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  consi- 
derations now  mentioned  is  true;  but  still  »u 
do  not  think  that  they  are  sufficient  wholly  to 
account  for  the  existing  state  of  things.  Egypt 
was,  at  a  very  remote  period,  the  principal  seat  of 
science  and  of  art ;  and  various  nations  of  Africa 
were  in  contact  with,  and  had  a  pretty  extensive 
intercourse  with  the  KKyptian.s,  and  also  with 
the  I'hu-nicians,  and  afterwards  the  Koinans. 
Hut  they  seem  to  have  profited  little  or  nothing 
by  this  association.  And  while  the  people  of 
(■reece,  Asia  IMinor,  and  Magna  (ira-eia  raiseit 
themselves  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
the  njitions  of  Africa  continue,  without  a  so- 
litary exception,  (loMi)  even  to  the  present  day, 
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immersed  in  the  grossest  barbarism.  Surely, 
however,  during  the  space  of  .S,000  or  4,000 
years,  opportunities  must  have  been  afforded  to 
some  of  them  to  make  some  advances.  But 
if  so,  not  one  has  had  sagacity  to  profit  by 
them.  Africa,  in  fact,  does  not  seem  to  have 
produced  a  single  great  man.  She  has  had  no 
Hercules,  no  Minos,  no  Theseus,  no  Confucius, 
no  Manco  Capac.  Among  all  the  varieties  of 
superstition  that  exist  in  it,  we  look  in  vain  for 
hero-worship — for  the  divine  honours  paid  in 
rude  but  improving  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  public  gratitude,  to  departed  heroes, 
legislators,  and  authors  of  important  discoveries 
ill  the  arts. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  whose  descent  is  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  almost  all  the 
civilisation  that  exists  in  Africa  seems  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.  The  introduction  of  Moham- 
medanism, though  in  a  debased  form,  has,  as 
previously  stated,  ^one  far  to  banish  cannibalism 
from  many  countries;  and  some  of  them  iiave 
also  adopted  the  letters  and  literature  of  Arabia. 
I5ut  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made  is  not 
siich  as  to  lead  to  any  very  sanguine  anticipations 
as  to  their  future  advancement;  and  it  would 
not,  indeed,  be  very  philosophiciil  to  suppose  that 
those  who  have  been  wholly  unable  to  produce  any 
thing  original  should  attain  to  much  eminence  in 
the  practice  of  foreign  arts  and  sciences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  veiata  questio  whether  the  varieties  of  the 
human  roce  m  Africa  originally  sprung   from 
different  sources,  or  whether  they  all  belong  to 
the  same  stock,  but  changed  to  the  state  in  which 
we  find  them  by  the  influence  of  circumstances 
in  the  lapse  of  ages.      Whatever  conclusion  may 
he  come  to  on  this  point  cannot  in  anvwise  affect 
the  question  as  to  the  comparative  intelligence 
of  the  African  people.     The  same  circumstances 
that  are  supposed  by  those  who  contend  for  the 
original  identity  of  the  races  to  have  so  greatly 
affected  their  appearance  and  physical  capacities, 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  an  equally  powerful 
influence  over  their  mental  faculties.     This  in 
fact  is  substantially  admitted  by  L)r.  Pritehard, 
who  has  ably  contended  for  their  common  origin, 
and  the  equality  of  their  intellect  with  that  of^he 
other  races.      "  The  tribes,"  says  he,  "  in  whose 
prevalent  conformation  the  negro  type  is  discer- 
nible in  an  exaggerated  degree,  arc  uniformly 
ill  the  lowest  stage  of  human  society ;  they  are 
either  ferocious  savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and 
indolent.      Such  are  the  Popals,  Bulloms,  and 
other   rude   hordes  on   the    coast  of  Western 
Guinea,  and    many  tribes  near  the  Slave  coast, 
and  in  the  Uight  ot  Benin  ;  countries  where  the 
slave  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  has  exercised  its  usually  baneful  iii- 
llnence.     On  the  other  hand,  wherever  we  hear 
of  a  Negro  state,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
attained  any  considerable  degree  of  improvement 
in  their  social  condition,  we  constantly  find  that 
their   physical  characters    deviate    eonsiilcrably 
from  the  strongly  marked  or  exaggerated  type 
of  the  Negro.      Ihe  Ashantee,  the^ulema,  the 
Dahomans,  are  exemplifications  of  this  remark. 
The  Negroes  of  Guber  and  Uausa,  where  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  civilization  has  long  existed, 
are,  perhaps,  the  finest  race  of  genuine  Negroes 
in  the  whole  continent,  unless  the  Jolofa  are  to 
l)c  excepted.       The  Jolofs  have   been    a    com- 
paratively civilised  people  from  the  a-ra  of  their 
first  discovery  by  the  rorluguesc."  —  (iffsean/i« 
into  the  Jlistori/  of  .\ fan,  ii.  p.  .1;JK.  3rd  ed. ) 
JIuro  we  have  it  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 


exiitence  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Negro  race  in  a  strongly  marked  degree  is  uni. 
formly  associated  with  the  lowest  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  and  that  as  they  recede  from  this  strongly 
marked  type,  we  And  a  greater  degree  of  civil- 
isation and  improvement.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion is,  that  every  variety  of  the  Negro  type, 
which  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  almost  alt 
central  Africa,  is  indicative  of  mental  inferiority ; 
and  that  /erocity  and  stupidity  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  tribes  in  which  the  peculiar 
Ne^ro  features  are  found  most  developed.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  perfectly  correct  statement ;' 
and  we  do  not  know  that  anything  that  can  be 
said  could  show  more  conclusively  the  radical 
inferiority  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  African  people. 
But  we  do  not  form  our  opinion  as  to  their  in- 
feriority on  their  configuration  and  appearance, 
but  on  the  fact  that  while  numberless  European 
and  Asiatic  nations  have  attained  to  a  high  state 
of  civilisation,  they  continue,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  nearly  primeval  barbarism.  It  is  in  vain  to 
pretend  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstanccsunder  which  they  have  been  placed. 
An  intelligent  enterprising  peoplecontend  against 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  make  them 
become  favourable.  But  the  Africans,  with  the 
questionable  exception  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  have  never  discovered 
any  considerable  degreeofenterprise  or  invention, 
or  any  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  either  in 
arts  or  arms.  From  the  remotest  antiquity  down 
to  the  present  day  they  have  been  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  others,  and  have 
made  little  or  no  progress ;  and  the  only  legitimate 
inference  from  this  lengthened  induction  seems 
to  be,  that  they  are  incapable  of  making  it ;  that 
civilization  will  not  spring  up  spontaneously 
amongst  them ;  and  that  ir  it  ever  grow  up  it 
must  be  introduced  from  abroad,  and  fostered 
and  matured  under  foreign  auspices. 

XII.  Di'i'tsioni.  —  Africa  has  been  vsrlouily  divided, 
according  as  one  standard  or  another  has  l>een  adopted. 
Owing  to  the  barliarisin  of  th(.  people,  our  ignorance  of 
the  different  states  into  which  the  continent  is  divided, 
and  the  revolutions  to  which  they  are  perpetually  suUect, 
any  distribution  of  the  country  founded  ouits  political  di- 
visions would  be  almost  impossible ;  and  however  accurate 
at  the  time,  would  speedily  become  quite  obsolete.  A 
l)etter  method  would  be  to  distribute  it  according  to  the 
races  of  people  by  which  it  Is  principally  occupied ;  but 
as  these  arc  in  parts  very  much  blended,  and  it  is  some- 
times no  easy  matter  to  say  which  predominates,  it 
seems,  on  the  whole,  the  better  way  to  distribute  it 
according  to  the  great  natural  features  of  the  country. 
On  this  principle,  Africa  may  be  distributed  as  follows, 
beginning  with  the  North  :  — 

1.  The  Barbary  States,  including  the  whole  country  N. 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  W.  of  the  2fith  degree  of 
E.  long, 
a.  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert. 

3.  The  Hegion  <if  Ihe  Kile,  Including  Egypt,   Nubia, 

Abyssinia,  Scnaar,  Kordofan,  and  all  the  country 
drained  by  its  affluents. 

4.  Xianlia,  which  may  be  subdivided  as  follows,  vii. : 

a.  Soudan,  or  N.  Nigrttia,  \>e\na  the  country  to  the  S. 
of  the  Sahara  and  N.  of  the  Konc  mountains,  water- 
ed by  the  Senegal,  tiambia,  Niger,  and  the  rivers 
flowing  into  tin;  great  lake  of  Tchad. 

b.  Central  Kigriti'a,  being  the  region  l>ctween  the  Kong 
mountains  and  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulph  of  Guinea 
to  the  night  of  Uiafra. 

c.  Southern  .\iaritia,  including  the  countries  (torn  the 
Bight  of  Uiatra  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Negro,  and 
inwards  to  the  sources  cf  the  riven  flowing  through 
it  to  the  coast 

5.  Suuihrrn  .{frica,  or  the  region  S.  of  Cape  Negro  oa 

the  W.,  and  of  the  Zambese  river  on  the  E. 

6.  Kailern' Africa,  or  the  region 'N.  of  Zambese  river, 

round  by  the  sea  roast  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia 
and  the  (>cl)el-el-Komrl,  or  Mountains  of  the  Atnon. 

7.  The  itlimdt  u/'  Africa,  inrludiug  Hm-  Madeira,  Canary, 

and  (ape  de  Verde  islandii  on  the  W.  coast,  with 
those  of  St.  Ilclenn,  Asci'nsion,  &c. ;  and  on  the  E. 
coast  the  great  iidnnd  of  Madagascar,  the  isles  of 
France  luid  Mauritius,  .Socotra,  &c. 
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XIII.  Progress  oJD'ucovery.—  Africa,  among 
the  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  always  been  the 
chiefobject  of  curiosity  and  discovery.  Her  Me- 
diterranean coast  indeed  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  included  in  their  circle  of  civilized 
states.  But  her  eastern  and  western  limits, 
stretching  an  indefinite  extent  southward,  long 
baffled  the  attempts  to  reach  their  termination 
and  that  of  the  continent ;  while  immense 
deserts  barred  the  access  into  the  interior.  A 
peculiar  difficulty  was  also  found  in  tracing  the 
source,  and  sometimes  the  termination,  or  the 
mighty  rivers  by  which  its  inland  regions  are 
watered. 

Tyre,  the  earliest  sent  of  a  flourishing  com- 
merce, might  be  expected  to  seek  a  route  to  the 
distant  parts  of  Africa.  In  the  curious  account 
given  by  Ezekicl,  Tarshish  is  mentioned  as  both 
the  most  remote  and  most  important  place  with 
which  she  trafficked.  The  learni-d,  however, 
have  been  much  divided  respecting  its  site  ;  but 
the  Tarshish  to  which  tlie  Tyriaiis  sailed  down 
the  JUcditerranean,  whence  they  imported  iron, 
silver,  lead,  and  tin,  the  products  of  Spain  and 
Britain,  was  most  probably  either  Carthage,  or 
the  S.  part  of  Spain.  Carthage  made  violent 
efforts  to  prevent  other  commercial  powers  from 
penetrating  beyond  isicily,  thus  seeking  to  mo- 
nopolise the  exclusive  trade  of  the  remoter 
countries,  of  whose  pro<Iucts  her  merchants 
would,  of  course,  keep  an  assortment. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  another  route  to 
Tarshish,  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  singularly 
perplexed  geographers.  It  was  opened  by  So- 
lomon, during  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the 
kingdom  of  Juda;a,  and  aided  by  an  alliance  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  To  reconcile  these  two 
voyages,  M.Gossciin  supposes  the  term  to  mean 
"  the  ocean  "  as  distinguished  from  inland  «eas 
or  gulphs :  so  that  one  voyage  was  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  all  the 
modes  in  which  Tarshish  is  mentioned — the  fare 
of  a  vessel  thither,  its  merchants,  its  Icings  — 
seem  inconsistent  with  so  very  vague  a  sense ; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  room  to  think  the  Jews 
ever  viewed  the  Mediterranean  as  an  inclosed  sea. 
We  are  disposed  therefore  to  prefer  the  sug- 
gestion of  nir.  Murray,  in  the  Enci/dojyedia  vf 
Cweography,  that  the  Tyrians  gave  the  name  of 
Tarshish  to  the  whole  continent,  of  which  it 
formed  for  them  the  most  important  part.  Tar- 
shish, in  this  larger  sense,  becomes  nearly  syno- 
nimous  with  Africa ;  the  one  voyage  was  along  its 
northern,  the  other  along  its  eastern  coa.st. 

Ophir  is  another  country  much  celebrated  in 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  particularly  for  its  gold. 
Many  learned  men  have  sought  it  in  India, 
though  gold  was  not  then  an  article  of  export 
from  that  country,  but  the  contrary ;  and  no 
one  staple  of  Indian  trade  is  mentioned  as  brought 
from  (Jphir.  Indeed  its  position  seems  clearly 
fixed,  when  we  find  the  Kcd  Sea  vo^-age  to 
Tarshish  described  elsewhere  as  one  to  Ophir. 
The  latter,  then,  was  on  the  cistern  coast  of 
Africa,  where  gold  is  no  where  found  north  of 
the  Zambeze.  Here  accordingly  we  find  Sofala, 
long  the  chief  emporium  of  that  river ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  Ophir  is  calle<l  in  the  Sep- 
tu.igint  Soophcira,  while  the  modern  Arab  term 
is  indifferently  Zofur  or  /i)t(iat. 

This  intercourse  did  not  survive  Stilomon, 
whose  successors,  weakened  by  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms,  were  unabje  to  maintain  it. 

Our  next  information  is  derived  from  Hero- 
dotus, who,  during  his  residence  in  I'gyi't,  made 
very  careful  in(|uirits  of  the  priests  and  learned 
men.     He  gives  a  very  curious  reiwrt  of  no  less 


an  exploit  than  the  entire  circumnavi^tion  of 
Africa.  Necho,  one  of  the  greatest  Ejjyptian 
princes,  engaged  for  this  purpose  Phoenician  ma- 
riners, who  descended  the  Red  Sea,  and  having 
reached  the  ocean,  landed,  sowed  a  crop,  reaped 
it,  and  renewed  their  voyage.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded for  two  years,  and  in  the  third  entered 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They  remarked  that,  in 
rounding  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  the  south,  which  must  have  been 
correct.  This  brief  relation  has  given  rise  to  a 
mass  of  controversy,  greater  perhaps  than  the 
slight  narrative  can  well  support.  The  curious 
reader  may  consult  Ilennell  in  favour,  Gosselin 
against  it.  •  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to 
conclude  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  The  time 
is  adequate ;  and,  as  Ilennell  observes,  the  flat-bot- 
tomed vessels  of  the  ancients,  keeping  always 
close  to  the  shore,  might  avoid  dangers  that  ar- 
rested larger  ships  in  the  open  sea.  That  the 
event  should  be  afterwards  forgotten  or  dis- 
credited, would  be  only  a  common  occurrence  in 
those  early  periods,  when  knowledge  was  very 
little  diflfUsed, 

Herodotus  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
wild  and  wandering  tribes  behind  the  Atlas  ridge, 
extending  to  and  somewhat  beyond  Feuuin.  — 
He  adds  an  interesting  narrativef  of  an  expe- 
dition to  explore  the  interior,  undertaken  by  some 
youths  from  the  country  of  the  Nasamones  lying 
inland  from  Cyrene.  They  passed,  first,  a  ver- 
dant and  cultivated  territory ;  then  a  wild  region 
filled  with  wild  beasts  ;  next  entered  into  an  arid 
dreary  desert.  Here,  while  plucking  some  wild 
fruits,  a  party  of  black  men  surprised  and  carried 
them  along  vast  marshes  and  lakes  to  a  city  situ- 
ated on  a  river  flowing  eastward.  These  last 
features,  after  they  were  within  the  desert,  could 
not  be  found  short  of  central  Africa;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  refer  to  Timbuctoo 
and  the  Niger,  as  supposed  by  Hennell  and 
Heeren,  or  to  the  lake  Tchad,  and  the  Yeou  or 
river  of  Uornou. 

Another  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  relates  to  a  traffic  for  gold  carried 
on  by  the  Carthaginians  with  a  people  beyond 
the  straits,  and  managed  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
without  the  parties  seeing  each  other.  There  is 
no  gold  in  Africa  north  or  the  Senegal  or  Nigir ; 
but  whether  the  Carthaginians  penetrated  thither, 
or  the  gold  was  brought  by  natives  across  the 
desert,  there  seem  no  means  of  certainly  deter- 
mining. 

The  records  of  Carthage,  which  would  have 
thrown  so  much  liglit  on  ancient  conunercc  and 
geographical  knowledge,  have  unfortunately  pe- 
rished. There  remains  only  one  valuable  docu- 
ment, the  narrative  of  a  voyage  by  a  commander 
named  Hanno,  sent  to  found  colonies  on  the 
western  coast,  and  to  push  discovery  as  far  as 
possible.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him(j() 
vessels,  and  no  less  that  3O,()00 men,  women,  and 
children.  After  passing  the  straits,  ha  founded 
successively  four  colonies  in  convenient  situa- 
tions ;  then  sailing  three  davs  along  a  desert 
coast,  came  to  Cerne,  a  small  island  in  a  bay. 
In  its  vicinity  he  visited  4  lake  through  whicli 
flowed  a  large  river;  and  another  .stream  full  o. 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  Then,  returning  to 
('erne,  he  sailed  twelve  days  along  the  coast  of 
the  Kthiopians,  a  timid  race,  wlio  fled  at  the 
approach  of  strangers.  His  party  then  reached 
and  sailed  for  sevL'ral  days  along  a  coast,  where 
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they  observed  many  striking  objects.  In  one 
place  the  earth  was  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be 
trodden ;  torrents  of  flame  were  seen  to  roll  along 
it  and  rush  into  the  sea.  During  the  day  there 
appeared  only  a  vast  forest ;  but  in  the  ni^ht,  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  of  human  voices.  Landing  on  an 
island  they  found  a  singular  race  of  bemgs,  in 
human  shape,  but  with  rough  skins,  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock  with  preternatural  agility.  Towards 
the  close  of  their  voyage,  there  appeared  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  seeming  to  reach  the  skies,  called 
the  Chariot  of  the  Gods. 

This  voyage  has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
dissertation  by  learned  men,  who  have  differed 
very  widely  as  to  its  extent.  Bougainville  carries 
it  to  Cape  Three  Points  on  the  Gold  coast, 
Hennellto  Sierra  Leone ;  while  Gosselin  restricts 
it  to  the  river  Nun  in  Morocco.  'I'he  first  space 
exceeds  3,000  miles ;  the  latter  falls  short  of  700. 
The  difficulties  are  very  great ;  not  a  single  name 
coincides ;  the  descriptive  features  are  too  slight 
to  fix  any  one  spot  with  precision.  The  period, 
estimated  only  at  38  days,  seems  scarcely  adequate 
to  so  long  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  an  un- 
known coast.  ^  et  the  aspect  of  man  and  nature ; 
the  Ethiopians  or  black  races;  the  garillx, 
evidently  large  apes,  whose  form  resembled  the 
human ;  the  great  rivers,  full  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami ;  tlie  conflagrations,  apparently  oc- 
casioned by  the  still  prevalent  custom  of  burning 
the  gross  at  a  certain  season  ;  silence  during  the 
day,  with  music  and  gaiety  in  the  night,  —  all 
these  strongly  suggest  tropical  Africa.  Gosselin 
indeed  maintains  that  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in 
its  then  comparatively  rude  state,  would  much 
more  than  now  resemble  the  Negro  countries ; 
but  this  seems  scarcely  to  account  fur  all  the  above 
particulars.* 

The  Persians,  who  entertained  an  almost 
superstitious  dread  of  the  sea,  were  little  likely  to 
extend  maritime  knowledge.  Yet  Xerxes  showed 
some  interest  in  the  subject.  Having  con- 
demned to  death  Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman, 
he  was  persuaded  to  commute  the  sentence  to 
thatof  circumnavigating  Africa.  Sataspes  passed 
the  straits,  but  soon  terrified  by  the  stormy 
ocean  and  rocky  shores,  he  returned,  and  de- 
clared to  his  sovereign  that  the  vessel  had  stopped 
of  itself,  and  could  not  be  got  forward.  'I'he 
monarch  indignantly  rejected  this  apology,  and 
ordered  the  original  sentence  io  be  cxccuted.f 
The  attempt  was  not  renewed ;  and  under  this 
empire,  the  knowledge  of  Africa  seems  to  have 
on  the  whole  retrograded.  When  A Icxander  sent 
an  expedition  down  the  Persian  gulpli  to  seek  its 
way  into  the  Ued  Sea,  it  returned  without  suc- 
cess; whence  the  inference  was  made  that  no 
communication  existed. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  though  they  were  an 
enterprising  dynasty,  and  a  learned  school  of 
geography  was  then  formed,  little  progress  was 
iimtle.  The  prevailing  hypothesis  of  an  unin- 
habitable torrid  zone  at  once  indicated  the  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  tended  to  peqietuate 
it.  The  map  uf  Eracosthenes  makes  .\frica  un 
irregular  trapezium,  of  Mhich  the  N.  and  S. 
sidc^  were  nearly  parallel,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minated N.  of  the  equator.  The  coasts  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  C>ardal'ui, 
being  observed  on  both  sides  to  converge,  were 
!<U|)posed  tocontinuu  in  that  direction  and  meet. 
A  navigator  named   I^udoxes,  partly    aided   by 
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Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  by  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz,  made  several  spirited  attempts  to  per- 
form this  voyage,  of  which  he  did  not  suspect 
the  extent;  but  he  returned  always  without 
success,  i 

The  liomans  did  not  much  advance  the  know- 
lege  of  interior  Africa.  Mela,  without  any  ad- 
ditional information,  adopts  the  system  of  Era- 
tosthenes, with  some  fanciful  additions.  Pliny, 
however,  had  access  to  all  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  Roman  chiefs  and  commanders. 
Scipio  had  sent  Polybius  to  explore  the  western 
coast,  which  was  surveyed  by  that  officer  for  about 
800  miles,  consequently  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
Morocco.  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  penetrated 
into  the  region  of  Atlas,  describing  its  lofty  and 
rugged  steeps  richly  clothed  with  forests.  Under 
Vespasian,  Cornelius  Balbus  made  an  expedition 
into  the  desert,  receiving  the  submission  of  Cy- 
damus  (  Gadamis),  and  Oarama  (  Germa),  but  we 
can  scarcely  identify  lioin  with  liornou.  || 

Alexandria  meantime,  under  the  impulse  given 
by  the  luxurious  consumption  of  Rome,  acquired 
a  great  extension  of  commerce.  She  opened  a 
regular  communication  with  India,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  Roth  are  described  in  an  important 
commercial  work  written  in  the  first  century, 
called  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytlirean  Sea.  The 
African  course  termmates  at  llhapta,  a  promon- 
tory and  flourishing  port,  the  position  of  which, 
however,  from  the  usual  causes  of  changed  names 
and  vague  descriptions,  is  open  to  controversy. 
Vincent  fixes  it  at  Quiloa,  while  Gosselin  makes 
it  Magadorea,  not  quite  a  third  part  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  ascertained  point  of  Cape  Aromata 
(Guardafui).  Rut  the  former  has  one  con- 
spicuous feature ;  five  successive  large  estuaries, 
which  Gosselin  owns  himself  unable  to  find 
within  his  limits,  but  which  actually  occur  a  little 
north  of  Quiloa,  in  the  mouths  of  the  great  river 
Quillimanci.  There  seems  little  room  to  hesitate 
therefore  in  fixing  Rhaptaat  Quiloa.  The  gold 
of  the  Zambeze  had  not  reached  this  port,  the 
exports  from  which  consisted  only  of  ivory, 
tortoise-shell,  and  slaves.  ^ 

About  a  century  after  Ptolemy  published  his 
geographical  work,  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
^indent  times.  On  the  eastern  coast  he  adds  to 
that  described  in  the  Periplus  an  additional  range, 
stretching  south-cast  from  llhapta  to  another 
promontory,  and  port  calledPrasum;  considerably 
south-east  from  which  lay  a  large  island,  Menu- 
thias,  evidently  Madagascar.  According  to  Gos- 
selin, Prasum  is  Rrava,  while  Vincent  makes  it 
Mozambique;  but  the  south-easterly  direction  of 
the  coast  seems  to  limit  it  to  Cape  Delgado. 
This  too  would  harmonize  with  Ptolemy's  sin- 
gular theory  of  a  great  austral  continentextending 
from  Prasum  to  the  coast  of  the  Sina;  (China), 
thus  making  the  Indian  Ocean  an  immense  in- 
land sea.. 

In  regard  to  the  W.  boundary,  Ptolemy's  ideas 
seem  by  no  means  very  precise.  His  graduation 
shows  an  extent  of  coast  which  would  reach  far 
into  tropical  Africa ;  yet  the  C'anaries  are  placed 
opposite  to  his  most  southern  limit,  which  would 
thus  seem  scarcely  to  have  reached  beyond  Mo- 
rocco. Gosselin  accuses  him  of  having  em- 
ployed the  materials  afforded  by  three  different 
voyages  along  the  same  line  of  coast,  supposing 
them  to  apply  to  separate  and  successive  parts, 
thereby  trebling  its  extent ;  but  we  must  hesitate 
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in  imputing  to  this  eminent  geographer  an  error 

■0  flagrant.  ' 

On  the  side  of  central  Africa,  Ptolemy  de- 
lineates a  very  extensive  region,  reaching  far 
■outh,  which  he  names  Interior  Lybia.     It  con- 
tains two  spacious  lakes,  the   Lybion  and  the 
Nigritian,   receiving  the  great  rivers   Gir  and 
Niger,  derived  from  chains  of  lofty  mountains. 
A  number  of  cities  are  inserted  which  cannot  be 
recognised  by  modern  names.     But  the  remark- 
able circumstance  is,  that  these  objects  appear 
contiguous  to,  and  even  connected  with  others, 
that  unequivocally  belong  to  northern   Africa. 
Hence  Gosselin  and  other  writers  conclude  that 
his  interior  Lybia  was  not  central  Africa,   but 
merely  the  region  along  the  northern  borders  of 
the  desert.     We  must  observe,  however,  that  the 
former,  described  as  a  region  of  mountain,  river, 
and  lake,  all  on  a  great  scale,  bears  very  little 
resemblance   to  the   desert  border  of  northern 
Africa.      Our  impression  in  that  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceiving his  intelligence  from  caravans  coming 
E.  from  Bornou   to  the   Nile,   not  from  those 
crossing   the  great  desert,  was  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  latter,   and  consequently  of  the 
interval  separating  northern  from  central  Africa; 
and  that  he  hence  supposed  and  delineated  the  two 
as  almost  in  contact.     Yet  this  geographer  had 
received  intelligence  of  two  marches,  one    by 
Julius  IVfat.ernus  from  Cyrene,  the  other  by  Sep- 
timus FI.iccus  from  Garama,  who  during  periods 
respectively  of  three  and  of  four  months  had 

¥enetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians, 
'tolemy  scarcely  gives  credit  to  routes  of  such  on 
extent;  but  he  lays  down  Agysimba  (perhaps 
Agudiz),  into  which  they  penetrated,  as  the  most 
southerly  known  region.  As  it  contains  neither 
rivers  nor  lakes,  it  cannot  be  central  Africa ;  but 
if,  in  the  manner  above  supposed,  he  was  ignorant 
how  far  south  that  region  lay,  the  length  of  the 
marches  would  necessarily  oblige  him  to  protract 
Agysimba  beyond  it.f 

In  the  seventh  century  a  grand  revolution 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  The  followers  of 
Mohammed,  inspired  by  fanatical  zeal,  issued 
forth  from  Arabia,  and  not  only  shook  the  Itoman 
empire,  but  spread  their  conquests  and  settle- 
ments over  countries  never  visited  by  the  Roman 
arms.  To  Africa  particularly  they  gave  an 
entirely  new  face.  Along  its  Mediterranean 
coast,  they  established  several  flourishing  and 
civilised  kingdoms.  Their  wandering  h.ibits,  and 
the  use  of  the  camel,  an  animal  expressly  formed 
fur  sandy  deserts,  enabled  them  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles that  baffled  the  Romans.  The  Sahara, 
across  which  no  regular  route  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  was  ])enetrated  by 
them  in  different  directions.  Their  dispersion 
was  aided  by  the  great  schism  bettvcen  thedynas- 
ties  of  the  Abbassides  and  Ommiades.  The  van- 
quished party,  in  large  bodies,  crossed  the  desert, 
and  formed  settlements,  where,  under  the  title 
of  Fellatas  r  Koulah:?,  thev  still  exist  as  a  race 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Negroes.  Their  pos- 
sessions extended  along  a  great  river  calleil  by 
them  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which,  however, 
was  not,  as  lung  supposed,  our  Niger,  but  a 
tributary  flowing  into  it  from  the  east,  termed 
by  Clapperton  the  Quarrama  or  Zirmie.  (ihana, 
the  modern  Kano,  was  then  the  chief  seat  both 
of  empire  and  commerce.  The  sovereign  dis- 
played a  pomp  unrivalled  in  Africa,  having  his 
throne  adorned  with  a  mass  of  |>ure  gold,  indi- 
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eating  the  commerce  bv  which  tJhe  city  was  en- 
riched.     This  gold  was  round  in  a  country  to  the 
south  called  VVangara,  intersected  by  numerous 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  where  the  metal  was 
extracted  from  alluvial  earth.      There  is  evi> 
dently  some  confusion  here,  as  gold,  in  alluvial 
deposits,  is  only  found  in  countries  far  to  the 
west :  the  error  probably  arising  from  the  channel 
by  which  it  was  brought.     Farther  east,  on  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes,  Edrisi  represents  Uerissa 
and  Tirka,  which  seem  to  have  been  recognised 
by  Clapperton  in  Bershee  and  Girkwa,  still  con- 
siderable towns.   Farther  in  that  direction,  Kuku, 
a  great  and  flourishing  kingdom,  is  evidently 
Bornou,  the  capital  of  which    still  bears  that 
name ;  while  Kaugha,  twenty  days  to  the  south, 
and  distinguished  by  its  arts  and  industry,  appears 
pretty  clearly  to  be  the  Loggun  of  Denham. 
Returning  to  Ghana,  and  proceeding  down  the 
river,  we  are  conducted  to  Tocrur,  an  inferior 
yet  large   and  powerful  kingdom.     It  appears 
evidently  to  be  Soccatoo,  which,  in  a  document 
(quoted  by  Clapperton,   is  even  called   Takror. 
Sala,  two  days'  journey  lower,   cannot  now  be 
identifled.     1>  arther  west,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Arabians  became  most  imperfect.     'Itiey  con- 
sidered the  ocean  asonly  500  miles  beyond  Tocrur, 
when    it  is   nearly  2000.     They  notice  in   that 
direction  tiie   island  of  Ulil,  at  the  mouth   o( 
the  great  river,  whence  all  the  countries  on  its 
banks  were  supplied  with  salt.     This  was  pretty 
evidently  suggested  by  Walet,  the  great  mart  for 
the  salt  of  the  northern  desert;  and  its  bein" 
reached  across  the  great  lake  Dibbie  might  attatli 
to  it  the  idea  of  an  island.} 

About  four  centuries  after  Edrisi,  central 
Africa  was  visited  and  described  by  Leo,  a  Mos- 
lem Spaniard,  who  was  even  surnamed  .Afri- 
caiuis.  (1  A  great  change  had  now  taken  place, 
Tiinbuctoo  having  risen  to  be  the  most  i)owcrful 
city,  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  and  splendour, 
the  mart  for  gold.  The  neighbouring  states, 
including  even  Ghana,  called  now  Kano,  hart 
become  its  tributaries.  This  writer  mentions 
Bornou  under  that  name,  and  adds  for  the  first 
time  other  states  that  still  subsist  —  Cassina, 
Guber,  Zegzeg,  and  Zanfara.  Eyeo,  under  the 
name  of  Gago,  is  justly  described  as  a  large  and 
fine  kingdom,  4C0  mi  les'  south-east  of  Timbuctoo. 
In  a  western  direction,  Ghinea  or  Gheneoa,  dis- 
tinj^uished  for  its  great  commerce,  is  the  Jenne 
of  I'ark.  Thus  all  this  nart  oi'  the  continent 
had  assumed  nearly  the  shape  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained. 

Soon  after  befjan  that  grand  career  of  maritime 
enterprise,  which  terminated  in  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  African  continent  and  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  ]  ndia.  1 1  was  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  proceeded  by  gradual 
steps,  from  the  rounding  of  Cape  Bojador  in  \rs:) 
by  Gilianez,  to  the  memorable  passage  of  the 
Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope  in  H97  by  Vasco  de  (Jama. 
During  this  long  periwl,  at  every  successive 
point,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  These  were  inspired,  not  only 
by  the  report  of  gold  mines  and  other  objects  of 
commerce,  but  still  more  by  a  hope  of  reaching 
the  court  ofa  mysterious  personage  named  Prestcr 
John.  This  name  appears  to  have  originated  in 
reports  brought  by  liubrur^uis  and  other  early 
travellers  ofa  ruling  .Nestoriun  bishop  in  central 
Africa.  When,  however,  notices  arrived  of  a 
Christian  prince  in  Abyssinia,  the  name  Prester 
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John  settled  down  upon  him ;  and,  ignorant  of 
tlie  breadth  of  the  continent,  they  supposed  that, 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  western  coast, 
his  dominions  might  be  found.  The  commanders 
were  therefore  instnicted  on  every  new  discovery 
to  make  their  first  inquiry  concerning  I'rester 


Jolin;  and  though  total  ignorance  was  every- 
where professed,  they  persevered,  and  really 
iinpcar  to  have  sent  embassies  even  to  Timbuctoo. 
l)i  Barros  has  given  a  pretty  correct  account  of 
the  position  of  that  city,  and  of  Genni  (Jenne) 
its  rival.  The  English  and  French  found  a  con- 
siderable Portuguese  population  on  the  Senegal 
ami  Gambia,  and  many  words  of  that  language 
L-iirrcnt  among  the  people  of  Bambouk.  Yet  no- 
thiii<'  was  dotic  to  correct  the  Arabian  idea  of  the 
Niger  rolling  westward  into  the  ocean  ;  and  the 
Senegal  was  therefore  considered  as  forming  its 
lower  course,  though  Di  Barros  expresses  wonder 
that  after  passing  through  so  many  regions  it 
should  not  have  rolled  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  Portuguese  formed  leading  settlements  at 
Elmina  on  the  Gold  coast,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Formosa,  which  has  now  proved  to 
be  that  of  «he  Niger.  They  learned  that  (Ju: 
nilcrs  here,  on  their  accession,  were  accustomed 
to  send  ambassadors  about  250  leagues  into  the 
interior  to  the  court  of  a  prince  named  Agan6, 
from  whom,  as  from  a  superior  lord,  certain 
symbols  were  received,  which  formed  the  prince's 
investiture.  This  potentate,  during  the  inter- 
view, was  screened  from  view  by  a  silk  curtain, 
and  only  at  the  close  his  foot  was  put  forth,  to 
which  they  did  homage.*  Major  Kennell,  with 
sciuning  reason,  presumes  this  to  be  the  kine 
of  Ghana;  and  in  the  maps  of  the  sixteentn 
and  seventeenth  centuries  there  appears  a  very 
large  lake  named  Guardia,  which,  Irom  the  site 
and  a  rude  resemblance  of  4iamc,  we  suspect  to 
be  the  Tchad;  but  D'Anville,  finding  no  autho- 
rity in  its  support,  expunged  it.  The  Portuguese 
also  formed  con,siderable  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Congo,  which  to  a  certain  extent  they  still 
retain;  and  their  mi.ssionarics  penetrated  to  some 
distance  inland.  After  passing  the  Cape,  and 
on  the  way  to  India,  they  sailed  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  Melinda 
and  Mombasa.  The  king  of  Portugal  hud  pre- 
viously sent  out  two  envoys,  Covilham  and  J)c 
I'.iyva,  to  reach  India  by  way  of  the  Ued  Sea. 
Their  notices  and  observation.?,  coupled  with 
those  of  the  circumnavigators,  first  conveyed  to 
Knrope  a  full  view  of  the  outline  and  circuit  of 
this  vast  continent. 

Covilham  in  feturning  settled  in  Abyssinia, 
and  transmitted  .such  accounts  as  induced  his 
.sovereign  to  semi  thither  a  succession  of  mission- 
aries, through  whom  copious  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  that  remarkable  country,  scarcely  at  all 
known  to  the  ancients.  They  did  not,  however, 
iiirry  di.scovcry  far  into  the  interior  of  the  con 
tinent;  and  indeed  .such  ignorance  prevailed  <  i 
the  subject  that  in  the  maps  of  the  seveiUee-., 'i 
century  Abyssinia  and  C'ongo  arc  brought'  .  ;iy 
into  contact,  while  the  l^ile  rises  alrn .it  .;i  <ae 
\icinity  of  the  Cape  of  fiood  H.ipe. 

In  Europe  meantrira  a  grow.iij.c  interest  wa? 
excited  respecting  the  t'ojiife  of  the  Niger,  the 
country  of  gold,  and  tlie  traiie  of  Timbuctoo.  It 
was  h-'ightened  by  th((  (onquest  <jf  that  city  by 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  in  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.f  In  ltJI8,  an  English  company 
Mas  formed  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  thither, 
by  ascending  the  Gambia,  supposed  one  gf  the 

•  DI  riarrM,  A»1b,  b.lli.  rh.-'J-l*. 
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mouths  of  the  Niger.  They  sent  out  Coptaia 
'I'hompson,  who,  leaving  his  vessel  nt  Kassan, 
went  in  a  boat  to  Tenda,  which  no  European  had 
yet  reached ;  but  he  was  killed  in  a  contest  with 
the  natives,  another  body  of  whom,  instigated  by 
the  Portuguese,  attacked  and  massacred  must  of 
the  men  in  the  vessel.  Another  crew,  sent  to 
reinforce  him,  fell  almost  all  victims  to  the  climate. 
In  1620,  Captain  liichardJobsoncameout  witha 
larger  armament,  and,  undismayed  bv  these  evil 
tidings,  made  his  way  considerably  higher  than  hia 
precursors.  lie  even  supposed,  on  erroneous 
information,  that  he  was  near  Timbuctoo,  and 


returned  with  the  intention  of  actively  resuming 
his  researches,  but  was  prevented  by  a  auarrel 
with  the  merchant.s,  who  lost  courage,  ana  dropt 
the  undertaking,  t 

A  century  elapsed  without  further  effort,  till 
the  Duke  of  Chandos,  director  of  the  African 
Company,  entertained  the  idea  of  enlarging  its 
scanty  profits  by  openi;tg  a  communication  with 
the  country  of  gold.  II\>  sent  otit,  in  1723,  Cap- 
fain  Bartholumew  Stibl-s,  wl;  •  living  procured 
canoc!^,  pusl'ied  vigoioi'My  ,i\>  Jk  river.  On 
passing  the  j/il:  ff  iJarrii,!!.  ;,,  however,  the 
stream;'  hetamv;  in  maw/  y'-  ''-'s  so  extremely 
shallou,  thai  ive/i  his  ii'ile  boats  could  scarcely 
be  dragj^ed  vn  "'S:**'!.  Tf/.i  was  finally  cWigcd  to 
stop  uear'.y  at  iLie  ]y.t\ut  v  !dcb  Jobson  hao  lUready 
reached  Ti';:-  wt^nm  i.uii  led  him  to  -.. include 
thdt  "the  (I'igi/ial  <ij  'i.-inA  of  tlm  ■.'v,  ■  Niger  is 
nothinj^  li.ar  .so  ":it  ij  .he  countr';  i:i  iiy  li.-  fien- 
gyanl'ers  h.is  Uo^r,  rerresen»''?u.'  i  he  G:)inbia, 
at  a  f'tvl'".  di::tn.)ce  ujnv^cils,  w*> ;  e.e.;.'.(bed  wi 
drt.nuii.-.g  into  a  I'lert*  Vivule!:.  1:  bai  ix  cut.i- 
mut<icatioi>  with  .;hc  i.S'-T>io(:;il.  or  with  vt'y  iji-i'. 
Hi?  nt.  ttlicre  hear''  t;.>  Nigi;i-  liinicii,  tifj  iiai! 
great  dcubts  \f  si'i.-.i  a  s^vsr  .txi.^tci,'.,  !"' f co.-i.'.  u 
zealous  agent  of  ';e  co"  .uaTiy  (,ren!.,o»!Siy  re- 
pelled this  conclusio;;.  laui  cndeDVDUfedio  over- 
whelm biiu  by'.u.)«ing  I'liny, I'tohiiiy,  Lea,  and 
other  high  authJ.ntie;. ,  but  Stibb.T,  t'Uiu^h  unjlile 
to  meet  hijn  on  th-'i  grouud,  ciintiwiittt  iioi  Uie 
less  steadily  lo  af3r>ir  \-.hai  he  Suid  -een  vi-iiU  his 
own  cy\'s.  Il  In  f»ct,  noiwithstiinOifig  tin<  or  two 
other  riueniirt.*,  'be  i^nglish  i.int!'.'  vi>  I'arlhi'f 
discovcrica  in  liii.i  ijiwrtev,  hi>T  obtained  suy  in» 
tclligerce  oi'ihn  rci;l  N;g7r, 

'llieFreiicii  -.aeantiiTo  wej'«.'n!ak>\ig greater  JX' 
ertions  on  the  fcienegaJ,  »\h>.<.''<  ^fccy  enrly  tnosi- 
as  their  place  of  settlcmcsit,  Al'iotil  'jCS.j,  u 
commercial  intercourse  had  'jcen  ypenei!^  ''jy 
some  merchants  of  Itouen  and  Die;ip.!,  without 
any  settlemcaf,  tits  crews  merely  »  U'ciing  tem- 
porary huts,  during  ihc'r  stay. ^  l"'3],  »erc 
<>{.'■.»  :i',  huwevr-r,  in  100;,  to  give  wn,v  to  ihe 
g"-A!  'Vest  Inin.i  Ciiipany,  whose  privilege  in- 
cJ'j;:  '  ulaf'  v,'-tc.tn  A'fic'!.  In  nine  years, 
hi.. ■.»(.. IT,  it  fe  1  and  cui  -ti  ruins  was  erected 
a  sccoiid,  suctceneii  t*y  ■„  third,  fourth,  and 
'■f;!!,  .hich  last  "v.!"!  merged  in  the  Mississippi 
ac.'.c.rie.  Thf.'sr,  like  similar  mercantile  asso- 
ciii'i'tri,  weiv  uli  disastrous;  hut  each  had  its 
ii\;erval  of  activity,  during  which  a  good  deal 
wa  1  done  to  extend  discovery  and  trade.  The 
chief  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  Sieur  Brue,  ap- 
pointed governor  in  1697.  From  Port  St. 
Louis,  where  a  settlement  was  now  fonned,  he 
immediately  sailed  up  the  river,  with  a  view 
to  iidjust  some  differences  with  the  Siratik  or 
king  of  the  Foulahs,  and  open  a  trade  with  its 
upper  regions.  He  succeeded  in  his  nogotiations, 
and  had  hoped  to  reach  Ciallam,  but  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  Ghiorel,  where  he  erected  a  fort     In 
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1698  he  reached  Gallam,  and  arrived  at  the  mck 
of  Felu,  which  stops  the  navigation  for  iar^e 
barks.    At  Drainanet  he  fixed  on  a  position  for 
a  fort,  which  was  soon  after  erected  under  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph,  and  became  the  centre  of 
French  interior  trade.  Throii}?li  the  exertions  of 
one  Compagnon,  he  acquired  a  full  account  of 
Bainbouk,  and  its  gold   mines,   the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Africa.     He  laid  before  the  company 
»  plan  for  conquering  the  country,  w.  'eh  he 
undertook  to  efiect  with  1,2(X)  men,  but  could 
neither  obtain  the  requisite  authority  nor  means. 
He  made  diligent  inquiries  respuc'-ng  the  regions 
beyond,  and  obtained  pretty  distinct  accounts  of 
Bambarra,  the  lake  Mabcria  (  Uibbie),  and  'i'im- 
buctoo.    liespecting    the  Niger,  two   o|)posite 
statements  were  made.      According  to  one,   it 
flowed  westward,   and   divided    into   the  three 
branches  of  the  Gambia,  the  I'aleme,  and  the 
Senegal;  while  others  asserted  its  course  to  be 
eastward.      The    former   continued  to  be  the 
popular  belief;  but   D'Anville,   who  bestowed 
much  attention  on  the  subject,  and  had  access 
to  the  best  documents,  became  convinced  that 
there  was  a  great  river  quite  distinct  from  the 
Senegal,  which  flowed  eastward,  and  was  the  one 
that  passed  by  Timbuctoo.     Upon  tliis  principle 
he  formed  his  tna|)  of  AlVii'u,  u  wonderful  effort 
of  sagacity  and  ability,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  still 
tolerably  correct  as  to  a  great  part  of  that  con- 
tinent.*     By  restricting  .Vbvssinia  and  Congo 
to  their  true  limits,  anil  obliterating  imaginary 
features,  this  great  geographer  (irst  exhibited  that 
vast  interior  blank  which  so  strongly  excited  the 
curiosity  and  enternrise  of  Kurope. 

The  spirit  of  African  discovery  slumbered  in 
Britain  till  17HH,  when  it  burst  farth  with  an 
ardour  which  led  to  the  most  .splendid  nsiilts. 
In  that  year  was  formed  the  Afric.'an  Association, 
composed  of  a  number  of  di:«tinguished  in- 
dividuals, among  whom  Sir  Joseph  Itaiiks  and 
Mr.  Beaufoy  took  the ;  jad.  Lcdyard  was  sent  to 
penetrate  by  way  of  Kgypt,  niid'  Lucas  by  that 
of  'J'ripoli,  'Ine  former,  «lin,  with  an  iron 
frame,  had  travelled  great  \)nn  of  the  world  on 
foot,  excited  great  expectiili(ms;  but  unhappily  a 
fever  carried  him  od'before  leaving  Cairo.     .Mr. 
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At  the  same  time  Bornou,  understood  to  be  de- 
scribed  as  bordering  on  Nubia,  was  carried  far 
to  the  north  and  cast  of  its  real  position,  and 
the  bordering  countries  displaced  in  conse- 
quence ;  so  that  this  map,  though  ably  drawn 
up,  formed  decidedly  a  retrograde  step  in  African 
geography.! 

'Ihe  Association  now  turned  their  attention 
to  W.  Africa,  and  engaged  Major  Houghton, 
forsoine  time  consul  at  AJ^rocco,  to  proceed  from 
the  Gambia.  He  went  on  foot,  imprudently 
loaded  with  a  quantitv  of  valuable  articles.  He 
passed  unmolested  through  Medina  find  Bam> 
bouk;  but  on  reaching  the  territory  of  the 
Moors,  was  seduced  by  that  people  into  the 
desert,  where  he  was  cither  killed  or  abandoned 
to  perish,  i 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Association 
Ipst  no  time  in  seeking  u  substitute,  and  were 


Lucas,  long  vice-consul  at  .Morocco,  had  the  ad.' 
vantage  of  uniler.standing  perffitly  the  .\frican 
languages.      He  foiiiul  im  dillicultv  in  olitaiiiing 
the   lonciirrencf  of  the  Pmlia  <ii  'I'ripoli ;  and 
hud  set  <Mit  Cor  I'fzz.iti,  but  was  arrested    by  an 
insurrection  among  the  Arab  tribes.     \'alu'al)le 
information,  however,  whh  obtaini'd  from  several 
intelligent  natives,  coiilinned  by  the  te'.tiinony 
of  lien  .Vlli,  a  niercliant,  who  liiippeni'd  to  bi-  in 
London,  and  had  travi'Ik'd  far  iiit      lie  interior. 
From  ihese  sources  pretty  copious  n, counts  were 
received  respecting  the  great  countries  of  llornoii 
and  (  nssina,    the   hitter  of  which    had    become 
the   chief  among  the  slates  of  llimssa.     'I'lie  in- 
formanls   destribitl  al.so  a  great    euravan   roiKe 
across  the  eontiiieiit,   from     I'llpoli    to    Asietite 
or    .Ashantee,  behind  the   Gold    coast.      In    this 
course  it  crossed  the  great  central  liver,  dc-eriiied, 
however,  as  Honing  to  the   wistwaid.       It    was 
in  fact  the   Arabian   Nile   of   the   .Negnies,  the 
<iiiarraiiiaof  ('la|iperton,  wliieh  in  that  illreelion 
Jiroceeded  to  the  iiiaiii  ri»er,  ofuhieh  it  is  only  a 
tribularv.      Keiiiiell,  having  these  iiiaterjuls  |hiI 
Into  his  hands,  anil  not  being  aware  oC  any  central 
river  but  one,  reversed  the  direilion  g'inn   by 
D'Anville  to  the    .\iger,   making  it    lliiw  west- 
ward to  the  ocean  by  Ihe  channel  of  the  Senegal. 

•  LulMI,  AMqnr  Orrldrnlalr,  A  Inni.  IVtU,  l?W.  Ontlivrn, 
r r,,,,„Mi« iriin  V'KWrr.i  .Wrl^iiif,  «  lorn,.  11  \ii,lll»,  Mit  Ik  Kl>l»rta 
*4ii,  I  liitni  t  at  I  Afilnio,  .lv4U.iu.til«  limtii'MMi',  luni.  uvL  1 1. 


fortunate  enough  to  engage  Mr.  Mungo  Park. 
That  gentleman,  in  December,  179j,  set  out  from 
the  Gambia,  and  passed  through  Aledina,  Bondou, 
Gallam,  Kasson,  and  Kaarta.  llaving  suffered 
on  the  way  severe  spoliation,  he  was  seized 
and  detained  long  in  captivity  by  the  Moors  of 
Ludamar.  He  contrived  to  escape,  and  though 
in  extreme  distress,  made  his  way  through  the 
kingdom  of  Uambarra  to  Sego,  its  capital.  This 
formed  a  crisis  in  .African  geography,  for  he  there 
saw  "  the  long-sought  majestic  Niger,  glittering 
to^  the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at 
Westminster,  and  flowing  slow lyto  the  eostward." 
The  extent  of  the  city,  its  crowded  population, 
and  the  numerous  canoes  on  the  river,  presented 
altogether  a  scene  little  expected  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  Mr.  Park  |ienetrated  down  the  Niger 
as  far  as  .SItIa ;  but  his  destitute  condition,  and 
the  foniiidable  accounts  of  the  bigotry  prevailing 
ut  Jenne  and  Timbuctoo,  deterred  him  from  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

This  traveller's  arrival  in  England  in  December 
1797,  with  acctmntsof  such  important  discoveries, 
raised  higher  than  ever  the  enthusiasm  for  African 
discovery,  ile  retired  into  jirivate  life;  but  the 
.Association  obtained  the  services  of  llorncmann, 
a  German,  who  possessed  many  reipiisites  of  a 
traveller.  lie  went  bv  way  of  Egypt  to  Fez/.an, 
theiiee  into  central  Africa,  and  appears  to  haw 
neiielraled  by      ay  of  Cashna  to  Nyfl'e  on  the 


neiielraled  1 
Niger,   whe 


.he 
re   he  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate. 

i'he  same  fate  befell  .Mr.  Niehulls,  w  ho  attempted 
to   reach   the    Niger    by   way  of   the    (iulpli   of 

IJeiiin.  .Some  years  before,  Mr.  lirowiie,  an 
eiilerpri/ing  indiv  idiial,  bv  his  ow  n  resources  hud 
penetrated  bv  way  of  I'gvjit  into  the  interior 
country  of  Darl'our,  about  midway  between 
.Abyssinia  and  llnrnoii.  Ileohtuined  there  some 
important  detached  notices  respecting  the  neigh- 
biiiiring  nations,  and  the  origin  of  the  White 
lUver  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  said  to  rise 
in  the  miiuiitainous  territory  of  Donga. 

.Mi'aiitime  Park's  mind  was  inlensely  brni 
uiiiin  .Al'rica;  and  through  bis  aeqna<nliiiiceuii|i 
."Vlr.  Mavwell,  who  had  (Minnianded  a  vessel  eiii. 
ploud  in  the /.aire  or  Congo,  he  hecaine  per- 
suaded that  that  river  was  ihe  lermiiialion  ot  the 
Niger.  Iteiiig  iiiMteil  by  government  to  lead  an 
expedition  on  a  lirge  scale,  he  readily  ncceplcil 
it,  and  its  arriingemeiils  were  ailjiisleil  "iili  a 
vieu  to  his  liNiiiilliesj-.  On  Ihe  -llli  of  l\|,i\, 
IHOI,  he  departed  finin  the  (iamliia,  with  a  »ili 
appointed  piirty  of  iipw  arils  of  forty;  but  ihe 
harassing  iitimks  ol'  the  iiali\es,  with  the  |ii  s- 
tileiitiul  iiilluence  of  Ihe  rainy  season,   rediued 

)  I'rnri-ntinci  of  ihr  AMaM  AmcHllon,    ligmlan,  ITVO, 
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vc,  with  il"'  1"»- 
IV  M'liMiii,   ridiiiiil 


them  to  seven  before  they  reached  the  Niger. 
He  proceeded  downward,  however,  and  at  San- 
sanding  obtained  materials  for  constructing  a 
schooner,  40  feet  long,  which  he  named  the 
Joliba;  and  on  the  17th  November,  1805,  set 
sail  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  interior  Africa. 
It  appear?  that  he  passed  Timbuctoo,  and  made 
his  way  down  the  river  to  Boussa,  where  the  king 
of  Youri,  indignant  at  having  received  no  pr&. 
scnis,  pursued  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and 
attacked  him  in  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel. 
I'ark  and  his  companions,  unable  to  resist,  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  attempting  to  reach 
the  shore,  but  were  drowned.  His  papers  are 
reported  to  be  still  in  the  king's  possession,  having 
never  been  recovered. 

A  German  named  llocntgen  attempted  to 
penetrate  by  way  of  Morocco,  and  set  out  in  1809 
from  Mogadore ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
nuirUercd  by  his  guides.  Some  intelligence  was 
gleaned  from  Adams  and  Uiley,  two  Americans, 
who  were  successively  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Sahara;  but  much  uncertainty  attached  to 
their  st-itenicnts.  In  1809,  the  Association  en- 
gaged the  services  of  the  celebrated  Uurkhardt, 
who  undertook  to  accompany  the  interior  caravan 
from  Cairo.  While  preparing  himself  for  the 
expedition  he  made  excursions  through  Nubia, 
and  also  through  Syria  and  Arabia,  his  observ- 
aiions  on  which  have  been  published,  and  are 
extremely  valuable.  In  1817,  however,  when 
about  to  set  out  on  his  main  destination,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  dysentery. 

The  public  mind  continued  to  bo  intently  fixed 
on  African  discovery ;  partly  from  n  wish  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  countries  so  diflicult  to 
explore  and  so  different  from  those  of  the  tem- 
perate ^one,  and  partly,  and  perhaps  principally, 
from  absurdly  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  the  value 
of  (he  commerce  that  might  be  carried  on  with 
the  natives.  At  length  government,  on  the 
siiggestlim  of  Sir  John  Harrow,  determined  to 
make  a  more  extensive  effort  than  ever.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the 
Niger  and  Congo,  two  expeditions  were  pre- 
pared; one  to  ascend  the  latter  river,  another 
to  descend  the  former.  Captain  Tuckcy,  who 
Cdnnnaiided  the  first,  sailed  from  Kngland 
in  I'ebruary,  IHIti,  and  arrived  in  June  at  the 
niiiiith  (if  the  Congo.  The  party  nrocjcded  for 
some  lime  with  great  spirit;  but  being  obliged 
liy  tlie  cataracts  to  leave  their  boats,  ntid  proceed 
on  foot  through  a  rugged  coiintiy  ail'ording  little 
•.Jielier,  they  became  exposed  to  the  baneful  in- 
lliieiice  of  the  climate.  Severe  sickness  soon 
assailing  the  whole  parly,  obliged  them  to  stop 
short,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  all  the 
ollleers,  iiicluiling  the  commander.  The  other 
expeilition,  destined  to  go  down  the  Niger,  was 
iiiininandedby  .Major  IV<I(tie,  who  endeavoured  to 
irarli  the  interior  ihriuigh  the  country  of  the 
ioiilalis.  Having  died  befuro  the  manh  began, 
he  was  succeeiled  l)v  Captain  Caiiipbell,  who 
riailieil  the  Foiilali  t'rotuier;  but  the  sovereign, 
ji.ilous  of  Iheir  designs,  detained  them  under 
\;irious  pretexts,  till  exhausted  supplies  nnd 
j;rMeral  siikiiess  (iblitjed  them  to  reiiirn.  Iinine- 
liialely  atler  (nptain  C.n.  pliell  died,  nnd  his 
(lie  was  slured  liy  I.litiliiiaiit  Stokoe,  just  as  he 
hill  planned  a  new  expedition.  ('.i|)tiiiii  (iray 
nlllie  Uiiyal  .Xt'ricaii  ciirps  lu-nel  rated  by  annllier 
imitelo  (lallain,  but  could  mil  (ibtain  |)ermissiun 
til  ]irii«'ee<l  thiuiigh  lliiniliarrn. 

.Ml  this  seriesdf  ili'.asterdid  not  shake  the  per- 
severance of  the  lliitish  gdverninenl.  A  new 
i'|ieniiig  was  nirnnlid  tl\r(iii;;h  the  I'ncha  of 
liipoli,  who,  iiisjiirid  wjih  a  dvsile  of  innirme- 


ment  new  in  this  quaiter  of  the  world,  culti- 
vated European  connection,  and  through  the 
judicious  conduct  of  consul  Warrington  was 
rendered  friendly  to  Britain.  Holding  Fezzan 
tributary,  and  having  a  commanding  influence 
over  the  central  states,  he  could  secure  the  safe 
passage  of  a  traveller  through  a  great  part  of 
Africa.  Under  his  auspices,  in  1819,  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  Lieutenant  Lyon  reached  Fezzan;  but 
through  the  climate,  and  the  treacherous  ill 
treatment  of  the  sultan,  they  incurred  such  severe 
illnesses  as  proved  fatal  to  the  former,  and  obliged 
the  latter  to  return. 

This  failure  did  not  prevent  the  speedy  for- 
mation of  another  expedition,  for  which  a  more 
fortunate  destiny  was  reserved.  Its  chiefs, 
Major  Denham,  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  and 
Ur.  Oudney,  arrived  at  Tripoli  in  November, 
1821.  Next  spring  they  proceeded  to  Fezzan; 
but  through  the  neglect  of  the  sultan  were  unable 
to  procure  camels,  which  obliged  Denham  to 
return  to  Tripoli.  Here  he  received  assurances 
of  protection  from  Boo  Khalloon,  a  great  Arab 
slave-merchant,  who  was  setting  out  for  the  very 
countries  which  he  sought  to  explore.  Under 
his  guidance,  the  party,  in  the  end  of  1822,  bc^an 
their  route  through  the  great  desert,  passing 
between  the  territories  of  the  two  remarkable 
native  tribes,  the  Tuaricks  and  the  Tibboos. 
They  then  travelled  for  a  fortnight  amid  hills  of 
moving  sand,  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  life 
or  vegetation.  Soon  after  they  entered  Kanein, 
the  northern  province  of  Bornou.  At  Lari 
they  came  in  view  of  lake  Tchad,  the  great 
interior  sea  of  Africa,  200  miles  long,  receiving 
two  great  rivers,  and  containing  numerous 
islands.  In  proceeding  along  its  eastern  shore 
they  '  isited  most  parts  of  Bornou  and  its  chief 
citi'e>  oi^  Kouka /Kuku  of  Edrisi),NewBirnie, 
and  .\ngornou.  T'his  kingdom,  once  the  most 
powerful  in  central  Africa,  nad about  thirty  years 
before  been  conquered  and  dreadfully  ravaged 
by  the  Fellatas  from  Houssa;  but  a  private 
individual,  by  valour  and  ability,  had  reasserted 
its  inde])endencc  and  driven  out  the  enemy. 
That  person,  under  the  title  of  Sheik,  exer- 
cised all  the  real  jiower,  while  he  sufibred  the 
legitimate  king  to  reign  in  empty  pomp.  Major 
Denham  also  visited  the  smaller  kingdom  of 
Maiidara,  bounded  by  an  almost  interminable 
range  of  mountains  filled  with  savage  tribes, 
who  are  hunted  down  for  slaves.  In  Loggiin, 
situated  along  the  great  river  Shnry,  which  falls 
into  the  Tchad,  he  found  a  people  more  in- 
geni(nis  and  industrious  than  those  oi  Bornou. 

.Aleanlimu  Clapperton  and  Oudney  were 
making  an  expeditinn  through  Iloussa,  the  most 
interesting  region  of  central  Africa.  It  was  found 
inhabited  by  the  l'\-llatas,  a  people  having 
nothing  of  the  Negro  features,  but  apparently 
desceiuled  from  the  great  body  of  Moslem  Arabs, 
who  had  migrated  many  centuries  ago.  They 
\\ere  (|nite  superior  to  the  Bornonese  l)oth  in 
aspect  and  ch.iracter,  cultivating  the  land  witli 
greater  skill  and  diiigeiue,  and  manufacturing 
very  fine  collons.  I  he  sway  of  (.jbana,  and 
even  of  Cassina,  had  been  trniisi'erred  to  Sackatou 
{'i'ocrur),   the   snitaii  of  vvhieh,  about  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  present  century,  overran  all 
lonssa,  and  for  some  time  occupied  Bornou, 
(•liaiia,  however,  under  the  name  of  Kano,  was 
found  great  in  its  decay,  and  still  the  chief  seat 
of  coniinerce.  'I'lie  traiuactlons  were  exienslvo 
and  VM'II  arranged;  but  slaves  were  the  staple 
conmiodity.  kackatoo  was  found  conSiderHbly 
larger  than  Kano.  and  the  traveller  was  hospitably 
ti'ceived  bv  -iiltan  llillu.  The  river  i^uurrHnia 
I)  i 
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wu  observed  traversing  this  country,  and  flowing 
westward  into  the  Niger,  which,  at  the  nearest 
point  to  Sackatoo,  had  a  southward  course ;  but 
accounts  aried,  whether  continuing  in  that  di- 
rection ic  reached  the  sea,  or  raaKing  a  great 
circuit  emptied  itself  into  the  lake  Tchad.  The 
traveller,  having  in  vain  solicited  the  means  of 
proceeding  to  the  river  and  the  coast,  returned 
to  liornou  by  a  new  route,  which  enabled  him 
to  see  Cassina,  a  capital  now  greatly  decayed. 
Dr.  Oudney  died  early  on  this  journey. 

'I'he  British  government  determined  to  follow 
up  these  extensive  and  important  discoveries. 
Clapperton  was  employed  to  land  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  thence  to  penetrate  to  Sackatoo,  and 
on  his  way  explore  the  termination  of  the  Niger. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  ascend  the  river  of 
Benin,  be  was  advised  to  proceed  by  land  from 
Badagry;  but  from  imprudent  exposure  to  the 
climate  two  companions  died,  and  he  became 
sickly.     He  soon,  however,  reached  the  Yarriba, 
or  Kingdom  of  Eyes,  which  he  found  popu- 
lous and  flourishing;  and  the  natives,  not  im- 
bued with    Alohammedan   bigotry,   courteously 
received  him.     In   traversing  it  he  crossed  the 
chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  peopled  to  the 
summit.     Leaving  Yarriba,  and  passing  through 
the  large  cities  of  Kiama  and  Wawa,  he  reached 
Boussa  on  the  Niger,  where  he  received  a  con- 
firmation of  Park's  death,  and  even  an  invitation 
from  the  kingof  Youri,  who  promised  to  give  him 
that  traveller's  books  and  papers ;  but  this  visit 
was  delayed  till  he  should  return  from  Sackatoo. 
On   his  way  thither  he  passed  through  Nylib, 
•  highly  improved  territory,  though  dreadfully 
laid  waste  by  the  Fellatas ;  and  through  Zegzeg, 
also  very  populous    and  well  cultivated.      At 
Sackatoo,    or    Soccatoo,  an  expedition  against 
the  rebel  territory  of  G(X)ber  enabled  him  to 
procure  farther  information.    The  sultan,  how- 
ever,  prepossessed  with   groundless  jealousies, 
treated  him  with  a  harshness,  which,  with  pre- 
vious sickness,    brought  this  spirited    traveller 
to  a  premature  grave.    I  lis  servant.  Lander,  after 
doing  the  last  duties,  conceived  the  nlan  of  himself 
exploring  the  tonnination  of  the  Niger,  hut  was 
forcibly  preventwl. 

The  information  attained  on  this  journey  af- 
forded the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Niger  terminated  in  the  sea.  Lander  on  his 
return  siihmitted  to  government  a  plan  for  pro- 
ceeding t(i  Housso,  and  thence  navigating  the 
stream  ilowiiwards.  (u)-ernment  agreed  to 
furnish  the  means,  though  promising  only  a  very 
slender  ri-waril.  In  .March,  is.'io,  acconipniiieil 
by  his  brother,  he  nrrivi'd  at  liadagrv,  and 
proceeded  hy  nearly  the  former  routi'  to  Umissa. 
Fhenre  he  visited  Youri,  vvhicli  proved  a  very 
rich  and  po|iul(iiis  rniintry  ;  but  the  king  treated 
him  ill,  and  he  had  no  success  as  to  I'ark's  hooks 
and  pAjiers.  On  the  inland  of  I'atnshie,  lielow 
Itoiissn,  he  pronired,  with  great  dillliiilty,  two 
coiioes,  anerwarils  exchanged  f,>r  one  of  larger 
size,  and  thus  began  the  navigation  down  the 
Niger,  lie  MM>n  found  it  expand  iiit<i  a  imisl 
inagiiifirrnt  rivrr,  about  thrci'  miles  liroail,  and 
liordiTi-d  bv  n<dile  forests.     The  largi- i^laml  of  | 


/a^oshi  presentfd  an  active  scene  of  industry 
niid  navigation,  and  hy  a  \nTiiv  force  of  aniied 
ranoi-s  maintained  its  indeiieiidencc  of  the  neigh- 
iHiiiring  Males.  On  the  adjoining  iiliore  appeiired 
•  very  larxe  town,  nnnied  Habliu.  I'arther  down, 
Kggn,  another  great  |)ort  on  the  river,  terniiiialcd 
the  roniparatively  civlli/eil  territory  of  NylTe; 
below  which  were  only  delnched  Mates  of  a  very 
lurliulent  and  lawless  character,  among  which 
wrlou*  dangcri  were  encountered.       Ilie 
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striking  object  was  the  influx  from  the  westward 
of  the  great  river  Tshadda,  three  or  four  miles 
broad,  and  with  a  current  so  strong  that  they  soon 
gave  up  the  attempt  to  ascend  it.    They  learned, 
however,  that  three  days'  journey  up  was  Fundah, 
of  whose  importance  they  had  often  heard.     It 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  their  voyage 
wasto  terminate  in  the  sea,  and  that  the  numerous 
riverbranches  which  open  into  the  Gulph  of  Benin 
are  the  delta  of  the  Niger.     Near  the  large  town 
of  Kirree,  they  passed  the  one  which  runs  to- 
wards Benin.     Here    the  natives  were  almost 
entirely  clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 
and  had    fleets   of   large   canoes    adorned  with 
European   articles.      The   travellers,    however, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  carried  down  to  Eboe, 
the  great  mart  for  slaves  and  palm  oil,  with  which 
trade  the  natives,  who  are  rude  and  dissolute, 
do  not  hesitate  to  combine  piracy.     With  great 
difflculty,  and   the  promise  of  a  high   ransom, 
they  succeeded   in  getting  arrangements  made 
for  conveying  them  to  the  sea.      They  reached 
it  by  the  channel  called  by  the  Portuguese  Nun, 
by  the  English  Brass  Uiver;  not  the  largest  of 
tlie  aestuaries,  but  that  which  comes  in  the  most 
direct  line  from  the  main  trunk,     'i'hus,  by  very 
humble  agency,  was  solved  that  grand  problem 
in  African  geography,  in  the  search  afinT  which 
so  many  abortive  eff'orts  had  been  made. 

This  important  discovery,  opening  a  water 
communication  into  the  very  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mer- 
cantile world.  Mr.  M'Gregor  Laird,  and  some 
other  gent'.emen  of  Liverpool,  entered  into  an 
association  for  forming  a  settlement  and  opening 
a  trade  on  the  Upper  Niger.  Two  steamers,  the 
Quorra  and  Alburkah,  were  fitted  out;  while  the 
Columbine,  a  larger  sailing  vessel,  was  laden 
with  goods.  They  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Nun  III  October,  IK32,  but  sufl'ered  severely  from 
si<  ness  amid  the  swamps  of  the  delta;  and 
though  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  reached 
a  healthier  station,  the  survivors  did  not  regain 
their  health.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years,  Mr.  Laird  ascende<l  the  Tshadda,  and 
reached  Fundah,  nine  miles  inland,  which  he 
found  a  large  city,  with  nearly  4(>,(KK)  inhabitants, 
situated  in  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  plain. 
Its  commerce,  however,  had  been  much  injured 
by  war,  a"tl  bv  the  tyranny  of  its  ruler,  from 
whose  |Miwer  ^Ir.  Laird  had  some  diltlculty  in 
escapiii);.  .Mr.  Oldliold  in  the  .\lhiirkah  siiiled 
about  KM)  miles  iiii  this  river,  hut  neither  found 
its  banks  so  fruitliil  nor  the  coiiimerce  .so  active 
as  on  the  .Niger,  lie  also  visite<l  Uahba,  which 
proved  eipialiy  extensive  with  l''iiiidah.  The 
streets  were  crowiled  and  dirty,  hut  the  markets 
s|iacioiks  and  well  arranged.  The  state  of  the 
vessel  friistratiil  tlie  attempt  to  ascend  to  l)oiis>n. 
Lander  had  unfortunately  ilied  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  a  contest  with  the  natives,  'i'he  ex- 
pedition was  unfortunate  in  a  couiinerciiil  view, 
the  only  valuable  article  being  ivory,  in  too  small 
ijuaiitilv  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  voyage.  As 
the  natives,  however,  are  active  and  eager  fdr 
gam,  .Mr.  Laird  conceives  that  this  and  other 
articles  could   be  supplied  to  almost  aiiv  extent, 


if  II  -.leady  demand  were  once  understiMnl  to  exiNt 
for  them. 

I'roiii  the  southern  extremity  of   .Africa,  in- 
teresting discoveries  have  also  been  made.     It 
I  was  not  till  lii'M)  that  the  Dutch  formeil  acoloiiy 
I  at  the  Cape  of  (iood  Mope,  whit  h  ipiickly  becaini- 
rioiirishiiig.       Ile\.>.  (I    the    Karroo   desert    tliev 
settled  rich  grazing  farms,  nl  the  foot  of  the  hi^ii 
interior  ranges  of  the  Nieiiweld  and  .Srieu«(;e- 
luxt  [birgc,  cuinpelliiig  the  natives  tu  labour  as  slavvi. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Sparrman  and  Vaillant  brought  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  scenery  of  this  tract,  and  its  natural 
productions,  both  animal  and  veaetable.  The 
settlement  having  been  captured  by  Britain, 
Mr.  Harrow,  as  secretary  to  I.,ord  Macartney, 
niade  in  1797  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  and 
gave  striking  pictures  of  tlie  pastoral  life  of  the 
Caifres,  and  of  the  miserable  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  the  Bosjesmans  or  mountain  Ho''.-.- itots. 
In  IKOl  Messrs.  Trutterand  Somervil'.^  p.  ised 
ihcSneuwgebirge, discovered  the  large  s;rcar  i  of 
the  Orange  Kiver,  with  the  pastoral  trib,.  o'  the 
Koranas,  and  (ihally  arrived  at  Lattakoo,  capital 
of  tht  Boshuanas,  a  more  industrious  and  im- 
proved people  than  any  yet  known  in  southern 
Africa.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Lord 
Caledon  sent  Ur.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Donovan,  with 
a  party  of  twenty,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  Mozambique;  but  after  proceeding  con- 
siderably beyond  Lattakuo,  they  were  surprised 
and  killed  by  a  party  of  natives. 

The  Kev.  Air.  Campbell,  in  his  zealous  pur- 
suit of  missionary  objects,  considerably  extended 
our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Beyond 
Lattakoo,  he  passed  through  a  succession  of 
towns  always  rising  in  importance.  Kurrechane, 
the  last,  was  estimated  to  contain  lb',000  inha- 
bitants, who,  besides  agriculture,  showed  consl- 
durable  skill  in  adorningtheir  habitations,  tanning 
skins,  and  smelting  iron  and  copper.  l)r.  Lich- 
tcnstein  and  Mr.  liurchell  made  important  ob- 
servations on  the  Boshuana  people  ;  but  neither 
(icnetrated  so  far  as  Mr.  Campbell.  In  1823, 
while  Mr.  Thompson  was  at  Lattakoo,  these 
districts  were  invaded  by  a  numerous  oud  for- 
midable Caf..e  people,  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Natal.  These,  it  was  discovered,  had  been  driven 
from  their  country  by  a  still  more  powerful 
tribe,  the  Zoolas,  whose  chief,  Chaka,  could 
muster  lfl(),(XK)  lighting  men.  Yet  there  was 
found  to  be  in  that  (quarter  a  large  extent  of 
fertile  territory,  to  which  a  number  of  Dutch 
fanners  were  niduced  to  vmigrnte;  but  having 
been  involved  in  hostilities  with  (his  savage  tribe, 
they  have  of  late  sulfercd  dreadfully,  and  many 
of  them  have  perished. 

During  the  years  1822  to  IS2C>,  Captain  Owen 
was  employed  by  ffovernment  in  making  a  very 
earefiil  survey  both  of  the  eastern  and  western 
(■(lasts.  ile  obtained  much  iiifiinnation  re- 
Sperling  the  former,  which  had  liitheno  been 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  IH.'17,  Sir  James 
.Mexander,  under  the  auspices  of  the  (icographi- 
eal  .Society,  performed  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
west from  the  ('H|>e,  into  the  country  of  the 
llninaras,  where  he  penetrated  further  than  any 
foriner  traveller. 

.\fier  all  that  has  recently  been  done  to  explore 
.'M'lica,  there  still  remain  very  important  |)oinlH 
involved  in  obscurity.  'I'he  most  important 
relates  to  the  courses  of  the  Tshadda  iiiul  the 
Shary,  flow  ing  respectively  into  the  Niger  and 
lake  I'chad.  It  is  a  favourite  hypotlie>i>  with 
Mime,  that  both  are  one  stream,  piirMiiii^  an 
iiiihrokeii  course  from  the  lake  to  the  river; 
Init  the  fact  observed  by  Denham,  that  tiie  Shary 
(lowed  into  the  Tchad,  renders  this  physically 
iiiipossilile.  It  ban  been  recently  conjectured 
III, it  the  Yeou  may  be  Idei'tical  with  the  T'shndda, 
and  thus  unite  the  two  great  receptacles;  but 
the  traveller.i,  who  crossed  that  river  and  went  a 
great  way  along  its  banks,  could  luit  well  be  mis. 
taken  III  their  belief  of  its  Howiiig  into  the  'IVIiad. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  these  two  great 
rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  niiglity  eliaiii  to 
llietiiulli  of  MaiulHru;    that  their  suurcesi   and 
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perhaps  some  of  their  branches,  may  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other. 

Another  object  should  be  to  c<mnect  lake  Tchad 
and  the  surrounding  countries  with  Mubia  and 
Abyssinia,  exploring  on  the  way  the  source  and 
'y  course  of  the  liahr-el-Abiad,  or  principal 
branch  of  the  Nile.  This  wide  interval  has 
as  yet  been  only  broken  by  Brown's  journey  into 
Darfour,  and  some  notices  procured  by  him 
respecting  the  adjacent  countries.  An  expedition, 
we  understand,  is  at  present  projected  from  Egypt 
to  the  head  of  the  Nile. 

There  remains  still  farther  to  the  southward  a 

freat  mass  of  unknown  territory,  between  the 
'ortuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts.  The  people  in  these  have  formed  a  few 
stations  on  the  Zambeze,  with  a  view  to  the  traffic 
in  gold  and  slaves ;  and  they  have  others  on  the 
eastern  coast,  whence  merchants,  with  similar 
objects,  penetrate  to  some  distance  in  the  interior. 
Still  the  great  body  of  the  country  remains  un- 
explored. 'I'he  intimations  received  represent  it 
as  occupied  by  numerous  tribes,  who  have  made 
some  progress  i  n  cu  Iture  and  the  arts.  To  explore 
it  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  two  expe- 
ditions would  be  necessary;  one  from  the  Cape 
northward  as  far  as  Burnou  and  iloussa;  the 
other  across  the  continent,  between  Congo  and 
Mozambique.  Both,  however,  would  be  ac- 
companied xvith  considerable  difficulty  and 
danger ;  and  though  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
add  to  our  knowleilge  of  the  physical  structure 
of  the  country,  we  incline  to  think  that  they 
would  be  of  little  or  no  importance  in  other 
respects. 

AFKICA,or  MAHADIAII,  a  «pa-port  town  of  Dartiary, 
E.  coast  reg.  Tunis,  110  m.  S..S.K.  Tiinis,  lat.  3!)"  32' 
N.,  long.  1 1"  10'  E.  Ii  may  contnin  about  3,()(l()  Inhnb., 
and  la  at  present  a  wrctehttl  place,  surrounded  with 
brolLen  down  walls,  and  without  shops  or  bazari.  For- 
merly, however,  it  was  a  tea-pnrt  and  fortreia  of  very 
consldnrable  importunrc.  In  I&5U  it  was  besieged  by  a 
poworfil  armament,  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy 
of  Mcily  and  of  boria  the  famous  admiral  of  Charles  V., 
who  took  it  alter  an  olwtinate  and  il(j|H!rate  resistance. 
Hut  liiini;  found  to  Iw  iintonablc  it  was  tuliscquently 
abandoned.     (Tnmile't  Algiers,  S(C.,\.  p.  137.) 

AI'KIUL'K  (ST.),  atown  of  France,  dep.  Avevron, 
cap.arrond.,(in  the  Sorgue,  lat.  43^ ft?' N.,  long.  V^  ^i'  16" 
K.  Pop.  4.7'<7.  It  is  situated  in  a  line  valley.  Streets 
broad;  but  houses  mostly  old  and  ill  liuilt.  It  hai  tri- 
bunals of  original  jurisillrtion  and  rommerrr,  a  com- 
munal college,  and  an  agricultural  society  ;  with  manu- 
r.ictiires  (if  ((laise  doth,  coverlets,  cotton  yarn  and 
hosiery,  tanneries,  \c.;  and  a  very  considerable  trade  In 
wool,  ( lieesi',  \'c.     It  was  I'lirmerly  I'ortilietl. 

A(i  AllI.Y,  a  town  of  the  desert  of  Sahara^ap.  of  an 
oasis,  on  the  caravan  road  from  Tripoli  to  MMliuctno, 
lat.  «"4l'  N.,long.4^  Vft'F,. 

AliADHI,  (ir  .SANI'A  I  III  Z,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Morocco.  (Ill  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  most  .S.  In  the 
empire,  hit .  3li"  W  :rV'  N.,  long.  <lo  3.V  ,')ti"  \V.  It  Is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  shore  of  a  gulph  or  largo 
bay  of  the  same  iiHine,  »  ell  (Icfendcd  from  the  winds,  and 
atliiidliig  good  anchorage  lor  shipping.  Agadir  Iwlonged 
atone  time  to  the  I'drtugnese,  by  whom  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  it  was  taken  from  them  liy  the  Moors  bi  IKI6, 
when  Its  forllllcalioni  were  farther  streiiKtheniii.  It 
was  lor  a  consldcrnlile  period  the  centre  of  an  extenslvo 
coiniiicrce  ;  but  having  rebelled  against  the  government 
III  1773,  the  principal  part  of  its  population  was  trans- 
fer! i-d  to  Mdgitdore  ;  and  it  had  so  much  declimsl  that  it 
is  said  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  |M(i<i,  not  to  have  had  more 
than  3(10  Inhabltanta.  The  vokt  sandy  deserts  of  N. 
Africa  commence  linmedl.itcly  to  the  S.  of  Agodlr;  and 
lieiice  its  liav  l^  aptly  tcrnu'd  liv  the  Arabs  Bah-Sowim, 
that  is.  tliili-iiflhr  ntmks.—[Jaiktim'»  Moriitro,  p.  lift.; 
Hilhr'i  lUogniiihir.  Triiil.  hranc.  ill.  p.  Mil.) 

A(il)l'  (an.  .iniilhn),  a  town  el  France,  drp.  Heraiilt, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  near  «here  It  la  travrrseil 
by  the  canal  of  I.angiiedoc,  abixit  3  m.  idmve  where 
the  fi.rmer  tails  intd  tiie  liulph  of  Lyons,  and  almut  Ihfi 
same  (llsliuiie  from  where  the  latter  Is  unlleil  with  tha 
Inkelbnii.  lat.  43-^  |k'  4(i"  N.,  hing.  3^'  3h'  1(,"  rl.  Top. 
7,'.irift.  Ships  of  'Ml  tons  burden  <  nine  uii  to  the  town  lir 
the  r|i  IT,  Ileal  the  mouth  of  which  Is  fort  llrlscoii.  ft 
iiai  a  cunslderablv  cooatlng  and  som«  forrlgn  tritdi,  with 
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thip-building,  manufactures  of  vcrdigrise  and  aoap,  and 
diitillerlcs.  Being  ciuirely  built  of  hUck  basaltic  lava, 
and  (urrounded  by  a  wall  and  towers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, It  bas  a  grim  appearance,  and  is  called  by  the  coun- 
try people  the  I'ille  Noire,  It  made  a  part  of  Gallia  S'ar- 
bonensis,  and  was  in  506  the  seat  of  a  council  summoned 

by  Alaric (.Hugo,  France   Fittorcsqne,  dep.  Heraull.) 

AGEN  (an.  Aginutn),  a  town  of  I'ranco,  cap.  dep.  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  on  thi-  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  nearly 
half  way  between  Bordeaux  and  Thoulouse,  lat.  44"  12' 
22"  N.,  long.  0°  36'  .35"  E.  Pop.  12,8.'il.  It  Is  ill  built ; 
itrcets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  hotel  of  the 
prefect  is  worth  notice,  and  there  is  a  tine  bridge  over 
the  Garonne  of  eleven  .irches :  it  is  the  scat  of  a  cour 
royale  for  the  depts.  l.ot -et-Garonne,  Lot,  and  (!er»;  has 
a  college  and  several  literary  institutions,  a  public  library 
with  above  12,(100  vols.,  and  a  theatre.  Us  situation.tliough 
Mther  unhealthy,  makes  it  the  entrepot  of  tlic  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Thoulouse.  There  is  here  a 
(.lii-cloth  manufactory,  which  recently  employed  above 
600  work-people,  and  produced  annually  I3U,(KI0  metres 
of  c.invais  for  the  navy:  there  ,irc  also  manufactures  of 
•orges,  printed  cloths,  cottons,  braziers'  ware,  pottery, 
soap,  spirits,  &c.  Environs  beautiful ;  the  prnnifnakc 
du  Graviers  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France.  Agen  is  very 
ancient,  and  unde  ■  the  Rom.in  emperors  was  a  prajtorian 

city (Hugo,  France  FilUircsqiie.dcp.  I.ol.et-Garomic ; 

Briand,  de  I'l'rzi  Dictionnniredc  la  Francf,  tji\) 

AGGEHHL'US,  a  bishopric  of  Norway,  anil  one  of 
the  most  important  divisions  of  that  kingdom ;  which 
see. 

AGGKRSOE,  a  small  Danl.sh  LsK-ind  in  the  Great  Belt, 
near  the  E.  roast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  lat.  65'-'  12'  N., 
long.  11°  12' E. 

AGHHIM,  or  AUGIIRIM,  ftn  inconslder.iblo  town  or 
Tillage  of  IreLind,  co.  Galway.  !<2  m.  \V.  Dublin.  One  of 
the  greatest  bnttles  ever  fought  in  Irelaml  took  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aghrim  in  1691,  when  the  troops  of  Wil- 
liam ill.,  commanded  by  Ginkell,  afterwards  Karl  of 
Athlone,  gained  a  compfele  and  decisive  victory  ovit 
those  of  J.vneill.,  commanded  by  St.  Kiith,  wlio  fell  early 
in  the  action. 

AGIN  COURT,  or  AZINrornT,  a  vill.igeof  France, 
dep./'iijrf/  Calais.  13  m.  N.W.  St.  I'ol ;  famous  in  history 
for  the  great  victory  g.-iined  near  It  in  141')  bv  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  iicnry  V.,  over  a  vastly  superior  French 
force. 

AGME,  or  AGMA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinl.in  states. 
Piedmont,  10  m.  S.  W.  Ivrea.  Pop.  :i.240.  It  lias  a  eol- 
lertite  church,  and  a  magnilicent  piil.ite  with  a  con.«idr;r. 
able  library. 

AGNES  (ST.),  one  of  tlie  Srilly  Isl.tnds  (which  «re\ 
Iwing  the  most  S.  of  the  group.  It  enotalns  about  ilOO 
acres,  and  had  in  l«31  a  pop.  ol  '>'.l.  It  Is  celibrat<d  lor 
Its  light-house  with  a  reioUjiiK  li/ht.  in  lat.  ■t'.l'  .'i  1' .17" 
N.,  long.  6'-'  lU'  JV  \V.  Tlie  lantern  is  elevated  i3H  feet 
above  high-water  mark. 

.VGNONK,  a  tnun  of  the  Neapolii.m  dnminloni,  prov. 
Sannio,  IH  m.  N.N. I-.  I>ernia,  in  .m  rievateil  lie.dlhy 
litnation.  I'on.  7,000.  It  his  an  Immense  nuinlier  of 
churches,  an  lins|>ilal.  and  live  niiints-(le-|iicle,  which 
make  loans  of  sie.l  corn  to  the  piMs  inls.  It  Is  ihi-  siat 
of  the  prin<'ip.tl  copper  in.niiifactures  in  the  kitiKdtim. 
.Some  writers  have  aflirineil  that  il  meupies  ;hu  site  of 
tlie  .'inrient  .h/iiilimui  ol  the  .  onniles. 

A«iOA  DE  I'AO,  a  se.i-port  Iomu  of  SI.  Michail,  one 
ol  the  Arises,  l'.jm    11.  I'linta  del  data      l'o|>   3.IKHI. 

AtiOV,  .1  iniall  sea-port  town  ol'  I'ranii',  dep.  t.a 
Manehe,  7  m.  \V.  Coot.inns.     Pop.  14i;.'. 

A(il)S  lA,  or  At  (.ISTA,  a  iii.iritlnw  town  of  Sicily, 
rap.  cant.,  proi .  Syracuse,  no  II,  E.  eua-t.  I'.' in.  N.  Sy- 
racuse, hit.  ;i7^  13'  i'>"  N.,  loiiK.  I.t  1 1'  i:.  Pop.  Ml,),; 
It  sl.oidn  on  a  peninsula, and  w  is  built  inlhel3lh  eenlnry 

bv  the  emperor  li.derirk,  wim  i ple<l  II   iriiiii  t'etitii- 

rlsia,  whirli  was  r  i/i'il  lur  seditinii.  it  was  marly  de- 
stroyed by  the  e.irtlnpiake  of  |ii'.i3,  uhen  nuinlirrs  ol 
p.^ople  wen  ir(|»|,(d  in  ibalh  Milder  the  ruins  ol  llieir 
nouses,  and  a  siilphiiroiis  iipmir  llndi'iK  Its  uay  to  the 
prinrlpal  pouiler  nia^Miine.  it  blew  up  ',  lih  a  tieniindous 
rxphi»lon.  Slnits  rrttiil.ir  ,iihi  parallel.  «illi  some  tole- 
rable mimleipal  eilHieet  and  maiiazlni's  lor  arlti  li  s  of 
rommerci'  ;  but  the  li  oises  are  Inw  and  nn'aii,  .uio  the 
Inhaliitanis  hate  an  air  of  dijiiilnn  and  pnvertv.  Thiir 
whole  exi»ti-mc'de|Nnd<  on  till  es  port  of  salt,  and  a  Utile 
oil,  honey,  anil  Hine.  It  is  slronuly  rorlilii  d  liolh  no  llie 
land  and  sea  si.hs.  'i'hi.  h.irlioiir,  tliniiKh  lalhir  illlliriilt 
of  entrance.  Is  li.-ep,  sparlmis,  and  seciin'  ;  bill  in  1'  and 
8.  gales  there  is  often  a  leaty  >»ell,  The  ImliliiiK 
ground  Is  exiillent.  —  (.s<hjM'»,V|(i/j/,  p.l.'.U.j  and  App. 
|i.  14.) 

A(iD\V<<,  a  people  of  Aln««lnla,  liiliabllliig  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  I;,  if  the  (mines  ol  the  lbilir-f|  Airik,  or 
Al<v»iiilail  Nile.  Til's  dislrlit  Is  uniinnnnnlv  brtile, 
iwrticiilirly  In  lallle  and  lioniv,  nllli  »liiih  it  alinnat 
em  liiUvely  sniiplli  s  lioiiilar  The  loui.lry  is  als.i  very 
IKipulout  i  and  ihuugb  uf  limiUHl  exivnl,  i  an  bring  a  cmi- 


AGRA. 

siderable  force  into  the  fleld.  Tliere  is  anotlicr  tribe  of 
the  lame  people,  called  Tcheretz  Agows,  inhabiting  a 
district  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tacazze. 

AGRA,  one  of  the  tubahs,  great  divisions,  or  provincei 
into  which  HIndostan,  or  India  N.  of  the  Ncrbuddali 

River,  w<as  divided  by  the  emperor  Acbar.  It  lies  chiefly 
between  a.*)"  and  28°  N.,  .and  may  be  computed  to  contain 
about 45,000  sq.  m.,andrrom6to7millionsof  inhiibitants. 
These  subahs  or  i)rovlnces  of  the  Moghul  empire  were 
in  fact  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  kingdoms. 
The  province  of  Agra  lies  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
.lumna  and  Ganges,  with  an  elevation  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  alKive  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  finest  portion  of 
It,  well  known  under  tlie  name  of  the  Doab,  or  country 
of  the  "  two  rivers,"  lies  between  these  streams.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  uf  its  surface  is  a  dead  flat.  Although 
wjitered  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  tlie  Chumbul, 
Jumna,  and  G.inges,  the  country  is  characterised  in. 
general  for  its  drought,  the  greater  part  of  its  irrigation 
being  eflfected  by  means  of  deep  wells.  It  may  also  be 
described  as  eminently  dclicient  of  timber.  F'rnm  March 
to  June  the  climate  is  dry,  and  extremely  sultry ;  from 
June  to  Octol)er,  sultry  and  rainy  ;  and  fi-om  November 
to  February  Inclusive,  serene,  dry,  and  cold,  the  tlier- 
mometer  almost  every  morning  falling  below  the 
freezing  point.  Witli  the  exception  of  a  few  woody 
portions  of  the  province  lying  towards  its  W.  extremity, 
and  here  only  during  the  season  of  the  periodical  rains, 
the  climate  19  healthy.  No  metallic  mines  exist  in  the 
provirrcc ;  and  its  only  valuable  minerals  are  the  red 
sandstone,  of  which  nearly  all  the  monuments  of  the 
cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra  are  constructed ;  and  a  species  of 
tufous  limestone,  called  kanghar  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  which  is  the  only  source  from  which  limo 
Is  obtained  for  economical  purposes.  There  are  com- 
monly two  harvests;  the  greater  crops  tjeing  reaped  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
lesser  in  I)ecember  and  January.  'I'he  principal  corn 
crops  are  those  of  wheat  and  barley.  Rye  Is  not  known, 
and  oats  hardly  so,  and  rice  is  not  cultivated  for  want  of  a 
BUIHciency  of  water.  Of  the  smallei  kinds  of  corn,  those 
chiefly  cultiv.ated  are  two  species  of  millet,  viz.  tlolcut 
Sorghum,  called  In  the  huiguage  of  the  country  .hirar i 
and  Holcfis  apicntus, calle  I  llufcra.  These  two  constitute 
the  chief  bread  corn  of  the  labouring  iieople,  who  seldom 
taste  wheat,  (ireat  quantiti:'S  of  pulses  are  raise<l  as  a 
winter  cnu)  for  the  food  of  man  and  cattle,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  the  (Vcit  arricUim,  called  grain  by 
Europeans.  Mustard  seed  is  raised  for  nil,  and  the 
suxar  CiUiv  is  r-Ultivutcd  fur  the  maiiufarture  of  sugar. 
(;otton  is  cultivated  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and 
indigo  is  prwliiced  more  extensively  In  this  province  thail 
in  any  other  part  of  I'pper  India,  it  was,  indeed,  from 
lienee  that  the  drug,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  European 
commerce,  was  procured  lor  llic  trade  of  Europe,  i'he 
great  mass  of  the  iiihaliitaiits  are  Hindoos  ;  among  wliom 
the  two  lirst  cl.isses  in  lank,  the  llraminical  and  Military, 
are  more  frequent  than  to  the  eastward,  or  to  the  south. 
To  the  \V,  of  the  Jumna,  ehielly  are  found  two  natloni 
or  tiilii'S  well  knoun  in  the  history  of  I'pper  India,  tlie 
Jams  .ind  the  Meinatties,  both  iiistingiii«hed  liy  their 
warlike  and  pred.itory  li.abils.  It  is  remarkalile  of  a 
roiiiilrv  so  long  siilijert  to  .MoliAmmedan  rule,  and  the 
Imini'illate  seat  of  jmumt,  that  the  proportion  of  Mohain- 
iiii'daiis  foiinil  in  tnl<,  i-  iwdeed  in  Ihenelghboiiriiig  pro. 
siiiees,  is  smaller  than  in  llie  niiire  remote  one  ol  lleiit-al. 
The  iiilialiilants,  if  uh.itiver  ileiioiiiiiiatioii,  are  of  more 
riibiisl  frames  .and  a  far  holder  spirit  lliaii  lliise  o'' llio 
lasl-named  couiilrv.  The  language  of  the  people 
tliroii|;lMMit  is  tlie  ilindi  or  llliidiistany.  The  basis  of 
this  laim'iiave  is  thi-  llltitluo  dtaleet,  uhlch  was  spoken 
ill  Jie  kiiiKiloMi  of  kaiioje,  ulilili  is  within  the  limits  uf 
this  pinvliire,  on  llie  lirsl  Mnliaiiiinedaii  Iniasioiis,  I  liu 
Persian,  tin*  must  cultivated  tongue,  Hpokrn  by  the  coii- 
iiueriirs,  has  been  siiperaddril  to  Ibis  liwal  tongue,  in 
tile  sairie  way  as  Nonoaii  li-  nili  has  lH>en  added  to  the 
Aii).'lo-Saxi>ii  ;  so  Unit,  In  ~liort,  the  lilslory  of  the  for- 
inalloii  III  Hie  llliiill  Is  e\,iiil)  a  parallel  ease  to  that  of 
I'.iiglNli.  Aiiotlier  loiilali  dialeet,  now  nearly  exillict, 
was  the  , ancient  language  of  the  country  near  the  town 
ol  .\gra. 

Aoi(«,  the  n.inie  of  a  zillah,  or  district,  coiisli- 
tilling  a  jiidii  iai  and  lisial  ilUi~|Mn  of  the  la>t  naiiied 
proiiiiee,  lying  on  liolh  hanks  of  the  Jiiniiia  lis  toin- 
imted  are  I  is  4, Mm  I'.inj.  sq  in  ;  and  If  it  he  eciiially 
populous  uilh  the  iielghlioiirliiK  provliiie  of  Drllil,  >d 
the  popiil.itlon  nl  uhii'li  -.oiiie  eittlmate  li.is  iH'eii  niiidi , 
and  it  Is  prnliahly  soiniwliat  more  so.  It  conlaiiis  'iTS  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  or  near  one  inllllon  of 
alisiiliile  population.  In  IM|3,  ten  years  alter  llni 
illstrlet  came  liKo  llrllisli  pnssi'sslon,  II  was  estiiiiated  to 
I'oiiliiin  2.t.'><i.'il  I  iM'Kalis  of  land.  i'»eh  equal  to  near  one 
tlilrilof  an  I-  owlish  acre,  of  whiili  there  wereuiiihr  aiiiial 
riilliire  1 .2/'.'.iifi7  ;  til  for  iiilliire  330,m)7  ;  and  waste 
or  uiiriillh.ibie  ',*>i.Ti".  Half  the  an-a  ill  the  uhcih 
disliirt,  lliereforr,  «u  under  actual  llllagu.    'llie  land 
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tax  M  assessed  to  the  land  under  culture  was  at  the 
rate  of  two  rupees  and  two  anas  a  begali,  or  near  I3>. 
an  acre ;  a  very  high  or  rather  oppressive  land  tax,  for 
a  poor  country  just  recovering  from  long  disorder  and 
anarchy. 

AoRA,  a  city  of  Illndostan,  cap.  of  the  above  pro- 
vince and  district,  on  the  S.W,  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
which  during  the  season  of  the  floods  is  here  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  and  at  no  season  fordable,  in  lat.  27°  II' 
N.,  long.  77"  .")3'  E.  It  is  distant  I'rom  Calcutta  1150  m., 
Madras  1190,  and  Bombay  8!)0.  Agra,  like  other  con- 
siderable towns  of  India,  is  built  of  bricks,  the  houses 
having  terraced  roofs;  the  streets  being  extremely  narrow, 
and  never  ^uved  or  flagged.  Much  of  it  is  at  present  in 
a  state  of  ruin.  No  census  of  its  population,  that  we 
are  aw.ire  of,  has  been  taken  ;  but  judt^ing  by  the  amount 
of  the  town  duties,  which  have  been  aiiouttiO.WK)  rupees  a 
year,  orfitlOO/.,  It  would  appearto  bcabnut  equally  populous 
with  Dacca,  Barcilly,  and  Mirzaporc,  and  may  contain 
about  C&,000  inli.abitant8.  It  is  very  conveniently 
situated  for  the  commerce  of  W.  India  and  K.  Persia, 
and  is  the  mart  of  a  very  considerable  inland  and  frontier 
trade.  I'he  trading  communication  is  carried  on  by 
boats  on  the  Jumna  and  Chumbul ;  and  by  horses,  camels, 
bullocks,  and  bullock  carts  by  land.  The  goods  com- 
prising tlie  imports  consist  of  shawls,  horses,  camels, 
rock-salt,  and  the  dry  and  fresh  iVuits  and  drugs  of  Per- 
sia; cotton  wool  and  coarse  cotton  fabrics  from  the  .S., 
with  I'.uropean  commodities  by  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
'i'lic  chief  exports  consist  of  raw  silks,  lndigo,iand  coarse 
sugar,  in  1832,  the  custom  duties  levied  on  these,  com- 
muiily  at  the  rate  of  iVom  7^  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  value, 
were,  iiir  the  exports  202,i)(f(l  rupees  s  and  for  the  imports 
I,iO(l,4!l.5  rupees.  In  1814  the  amount  of  the  joint  export 
and  import  tluties  was  l,()S2,l.'i7  rupees ;  so  that  in  U  yeai  s' 
time  the  increase  was  34  per  cent.  Agra,  in  remote 
times,  appears  to  have  been  a  fnrtltied  town  of  some  con- 
sequence; but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1504  that  it  was 
made  tlie  seat  of  Mohammedan  empire.  This  was  ef- 
fciicd  by  the  Afghan  emperor  Sihundiir  Lodl.  About 
hall  a  century  lat.'r  the  place  was  greatly  embellished  by 
Acliar,  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Indian  em- 
perors. It  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  during 
his  reign  and  that  oriiis  son  ;  and  Deihi.was  not  restored  as 
tliemetro|ioll8  until  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  ShahJehan, 
in  the  year  iri47.  When  Aebar  tlxed  the  seat  of  his  go- 
vernment at  Agra,  he  changed  its  name  to  Acbar.-vbad, 
which  continues  to  bo  Its  Mohammedan  designBtion.  It 
contains  many  lino  monuments,  all  of  Mohammedan 
(irlgiii.  The  fortress  is  of  great  extent,  tiie  double 
r.-uiijiart  and  bastions  being  built  entirely  of  hewn  red 
s.iiiJst(ine,  and  at  least  Wl  I'eet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
Jumna,  on  the  bank  of  which  It  stands.  The  most  re- 
inarkahlo  structure,  however,  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  literally 
the  "  ('rown  of  Kmpires."  This  stands  aliout  2  m. 
Iielow  the  fortress,  and  on  the  bank  of  tlie  river.  It  is  a 
in;iiisiileum,  built  by  the  emperor  .Shah  Jeliaii  In  honour 
III'  his  empress  the  Begum  Ni.rr  Mah.al ;  a  building  of 
white  marble  raised  on  a  terrace,  and  !h  the  ordinary 
(brill  of  a  Moliammedan  mosque  with  minarets,  Tlie 
innnaic  ornaments  of  I'.ie  Interior,  Including  even  the 
niarlile  pavement,  are  extensive,  rich,  and  elaborate,  the 
lliiners  and  arabesques  being  composed  of  no  less  than 
twelve  dlHeiont  stones,  sucli  as  agates,  jiispers.  lapis 
l.uull.  Old  various  coloured  marbles,  and  the  numerous 
qiKitatinns  from  the  Koran  being  In  black  marble.  A 
g.irden  with  fountains  and  highly  ornamented  gateways 
•iirriiiiiuls  the  mausiileum ;  and  the  lotitf  cmrmblf  is 
nqipiised,  whether  for  extent,  symmetry,  nmlvrtfl,  or 
I'xeciitiiin,  to  surpass  any  thing  in  the  world  of  the  same 
liescriptlon.  This  Is  the  uiillbrm  opiiiiiiii,  even  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  matter  pliTis  ol  Itall.iii  art.  "  It  is 
piissilile,"  says  tne  eeleliraled  and  acciiiHte  BeriiiiT,  "  I 
may  have  Inibilied  an  Inilian  takle  ;  but  I  ilei  iileilly  think 
that  till"  monument  deserves  iiiiieh  more  to  la*  iiniiiliereii 
iiniiing  the  wonders  of  the  world  llian  the  pyramids  nf 
I'.gypt,— those  unshiipened  inasses,  which,  when  Iliad 
si'iii  tliim  twiie,  yielded  ine  \m  tatisfat'tidii,  and  ulilcii 
are  niithing  on  the  outnidi'  lint  heaps  iil  large  stones 
plli'il  III  liirin  of  ■ti'iis,  one  iipmi  luiiither  ;  while  witliin 
thire  ii  very  little  tliiit  Is  criilllalile  either  tii  liuniaii  skill 
Mr  to  human  invi'iitinn."  1  he  arelilteil  was  a  Moliain- 
inrilan  native  of  Saliar,  and  the  wliiili'  building  is  said  to 
havi'  cost  T'lli.lNIO/.  It  U  kept  In  excellent  ri  pair  iiy  till' 
Ilrilluli  goveriinieiit,  wlilrli  assigns  n  haiidsoine  aiinnal 
rr>iiiiie  lor  this  olijrct.  Tile  tnnili  of  the  emperor  Ai  bar 
at  Nil  uniira,  11  III.  Ironi  .\|ira,  would  be  eoiisiilered  a 
;|iliiiilld  biillillng  III  any  pLue  that  had  not  lliu  Taj 
Mahal  to  boa>t  ol'.  It  Has  coiislriiitrd  li>  In*  son  the 
I  "iniiror  Jell  uigire  A  niarlile  palaie  of  Shah  Jeliaii  exists 
uithin  the  hirtnsk ;  and  the  iii  igliboiirhood  of  the  timii, 
for  mill's,  ciiiitains  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  Iniiibs  oi 
cottly  materials  and  workinaiisliip.  .Agra,  ultli  ilio 
illHtriit  to  Hhhh  It  lielniigs,  Ma»  conqiienil  by  tlii'ililcf 
Mailh  ijei'  Slndiah  in  K**!.  uiiil  iornnil  a  |iiiriioii  el  the 
janhver  Htslgiied  by  llil^  prime  lor  the  nialiiteimiiie  ol 
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the  army,  organized  on  the  European  tystem,  and 
ollicercd  by  Europeans,  by  means  of  which  he  maintain- 
ed his  supremacy  in  Upper  Hindostan.  In  the  course 
of  the  milititry  operations  wliich  deprived  the  Mahrat- 
tas  in  1803  of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  possessions  in 
Hindostan,  Agra  was  liesieged  by  Lord  Lake,  and 
surrendered  after  a  practical  breach  had  been  effected  in 
one  of  the  bastions.  Since  that  time  it  has  continued  in 
our  occupation,  and  constitutes  our  only  depot  or  mili- 
tary magazine  on  the  N.  W.  frontier.  Tiie  fortresi 
has  always  a  considerable  garrison,  and  about  two  m, 
beyond  its  wails  is  a  cantonment  where  a  much  larger 
military  force  is  stationed.  Agra  was  the  birth-place  of 
Abul  I'azel,  the  famous  prime  minister  of  tl)0  emperor 
Aebar. 

Agha,  the  name  of  a  new  government  In  British 
India,  founded  under  the  charter  act  of  1833.  The  un- 
wieldy size  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  which  is  far  greater 
in  ei(tent,  and  contains  mure  than  double  the  population 
of  both,  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  along 
with  the  additional  duties  assigtied  by  the  act  in  question 
to  the  governor-general  of  India,  suggested  the  con- 
venience of  erecting  a  new  presidency,  and  the  historical 
reputation  of  Agra  suggested  the  name.  The  new  presi- 
dency was  to  have  had  a  governor  and  council,  but  all 
the  civil  and  military  establishments  were  to  h>ivc  been 
borrowed  from  Bengal.  The  inconvenience  of  this  ar 
rangemcnt  in  this  respect  i^iion  became  obvious  in 
pr.actico,  and  accordingly  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained  doing  away  with  the  new  presidency,  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  lieutenant-governor,  named  by  and 
subject  to  the  governor  of  Bengal.  By  this  change  tho 
essential  administration  rests  witli  the  latter  authority, 
but  local  detiiils  are  conducted  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  authority  of  this  officer  extends  over  all 
the  territories  N.  .-ind  \V .  of  Aliahalud  inclusive,  con. 
qucred  or  olitaincd  by  cession  since  1801,  The  names 
of  the  districts  subject  to  tho  lieutenant-governor  of 
Agra  areas  follow  :— Allahabad,  Futtehporc,  Bundlecund 
North,  Bundlecund  South,  Benares,  Ohazeepore,  Gur- 
ruckpore,  Juanpore,  Azimghur,  MIrzapore,  Agra,  Al- 
lyghur,  Furruckabad,  Bareilly,  Shahjehanpore,  Seha- 
runpore,  Mcerut,  Cawnpore,  ICtawah,  Moradaliad,  and 
Bolundshuhur.  These  are  computed  to  contain  (iC,510 
SI),  m.  The  authority  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  how- 
ever, also  extends  to  other  districts  possessing  a  less 
regular  form  of  civil  govcrimient,  as  the  hill  districts 
ceded  by  the  Nep.ilese,  which  are  computed  to  contain 
I8,00U  SI),  ra.  The  population  of  all  the  territories  now 
enumerated  has  been  reckoned  at  30,000,000.  It  ha* 
liirther,  hnwever,  jurisdiction  over  the  districtK  ceded  by 
the  Maiirattas  on  tlie  Nerbudda  in  1817,  estimated  to 
contain  •^l),8(iO  so.  ni.  ;  and  by  the  rajah  of  Berar  In  Ixifi, 
calculated  at  no  less  than  .V>,UIH).  sq.  m.  No  estimate  ol  the 
liopiilallon  of  these  two  la>t  territories  has  been  made, 
liut  tlieyare  known  to  be  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  po- 
litical correspondence  w  1th  the  chiefs  on  the  W.,  N.,  and 
8.  frontiers  of  his  jurisiliction  is  also  under  control  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra. 

AutliorltiiK  for  these  Jiiiir  articles,  viz.  Agra  pro- 
vince, Agra  district,  Agra  city,  and  Agra  government;  — 
lliiniitliiHS  DiScrwIioH  nf'  liiiiduslnu  ;  tinmxiton's  Emt 
Intliii  liaxctlicr ;  Jliiiiiir  ;  Jtiiuni  of  the  Population  of 
Ihilish  liidiii  iiiiirif  in  18;11  to  the  II,  (if  Conniiuw ; 
lliinjis'  i'crislilii ;  Trci<ilyan's  Itqiort  on  the  Inland 
Ctuloms  lit'  tieniiiil. 

AtillAM,  or  ZACRAB,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  cap.  I'roatia,  and  the  residence  of  tho  governor- 
gcnival,  (III  a  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Save,  lat.  ih"  4!)' 
'/'  N.,  long.  l.V'l'.  !■:.  I'op.  17,000.  Agram  is  the  seat  of  a 
binhopric  and  of  a  tribunal  of  appeal  for  (.'roatia,  the 
Biuiiiat,  and  Slavniila.  It  has  a  superior  academy,  a 
gymniisliini,  a  I'ranciscaii  convent,  and  a  ciinsiderabin 
('iiinnicrce,  parliiiilarly  in  the  tobacco  and  corn  of 
lliiniiarv. 

AttHlin.\,  a  walled  trwu  of  Spain,  prov.  Sorla,  at 
the  ftiot  of  Mdiiiit  I'ayo,  celebrated  liy  Martial.  I'op. 
:i,'.'iHi.  It  is  ill  built,  Inis  Ii  churches  and  4  convents,  with 
t.iniicrles  and  potleries. 

A(iUr.\'F  i.sT),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardechc, 
nip.  cant.     Top.  'J.fiOO. 

AtilA.S  t.Vl.llCN  ri'.S,  a  town  of  Mexico,  iirov, 
Guadalaxara,  Kn  in.  N.I'.,  (iiiadalaxarii,  lat.  'ii'^  N., 
long,  inl'^  't.'i'  W.  It  Ik  silii.ited  ill  a  fertile  district,  has 
a  line  i  llinate,  and  Is  oneol'the  handsomest  of  the  Mexl. 
can  towns,  lleiiig  InterMcted  by  several  great  roads,  it 
has  an  acilie  anil  considerable  cunimerce.  It  Is  cele- 
brated for  its  uri  atcliitli  in. iiiiilactorv  which  employed.  In 
iNV.'i,  ;iMlhiiiiiU(  \Vard\anil  the  hot  springs  In  its  vicinity, 
whence  It  ihrlvi*  Its  ii.inie.  Ill  |iop.  may  probably 
aiiiouni  to  iM.iiiiii  or  'iii.noii. 

A(il  II.AIt  Di:  LA  FIKINTI  KA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
priiv.  CoKhiva,  2'i  in.  H.  S.  1'..  t'ordova. 

AGl  II.All  DI'.L  CAMroS.  a  town  nf  8p«|n. 
nrov.  I'alciicia,  un  the  I'isuviga,  40  m.  N.W.  Uiirnu*. 
\'i,\<  l,0(K», 
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AHAMTA.  a  territory  on  tho  Gold  CuMt  of  Africa, 
tietween  the  riven  Ancobia  and  Siilrerln. 

AHMKOAUAD.ntnwnollliiiaostiui.protd.Dombav, 
pro?,  tiujrat,  cap.  district  ol'  lamc  iiumn,  nn  tlic navigable 
river  tlio  Sabermatty.  Lat.  Ti"^  W  N.,  long.  7a"  37'  K. 
Pop.  100,000?  About  t)io  middle  of  the  Ifttli  century 
It  wat  a  Souriiliing  city  celebrated  for  tlie  magniticencc 
of  it!  motquoi,  palacei,  and  streets  ;  but  it  nas  since 
iUlen  greatly  tn  decay.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
flanked  with  towers ;  and  is  n  gront  resort  of  itinerant 
players  and  po«)ts.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  plague  In 
1812,  and  from  an  earthquake  in  18l!t.  The  district  of 
which  Ahmed  ibad  is  tlio  cup.  produces  a  land  revenue  of 
about  I20.0(KW.  a  year. 

AHMEDI'UUK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Orissa, 
II  m.  S.  Juggernaut. 

AHMBI)NU<;GUR,  a  city  and  fortress  of  India, 
presid.  Bombay,  prov.  Auriingabad,  cap.  district  of  same 
name,  on  the  river  Scena,  70  m.  N.W.  I'oonah,  hit.  1!)'^ 
5'  N.,  long.  74"  .W  K.  The  town,  founded  in  1493,  Is 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  and  h.is  a  liandsome  market- 
place and  some  pretty  goud  streets.  At  pre.sent  it  is  llic 
■lead  station  of  a  civil  establishment,  and  has  about 
20.000  inhab.,  exclusive  of  tho  garrisor,.  The  fortress, 
a  little  way  from  the  town.  Is  oval  shaped,  and  about  1  m. 
in  circ. :  it  is  built  entirely  of  stone  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  It  surrendered  to  Ciencral 
Woliesley  (now  Uiikcof  Wclllngtoij)  in  1803. 

The  district  or  coUectorato  of  which  Ahmednuggur  is 
the  cap,  contains  nn  area  ofU.'JIO  sq.  m.  with  a  pop.  of 
about  667,0(X).  The  land  revenue  amounted  in  1X27-28 
to  18I,JM4^,  the  average  rate  of  assessment  being  1^  rup. 
per  liegah.  The  total  revcmie  for  the  sanic  year  was 
203,400/.  —  (  Fart.  Paperi  on  Indian  qffliiri ;  Revenue, 
Appendix,  p.  )i60.) 

AlliMOOU,  a  town  of  Gnjrat,  20  m  N.  by  W  .  Broach, 
lat.  22".V  N.,  long.  73"»i'  K. 

AIIRUliRO,  a  town  and  castle  of  Davaria,  circ.  Uezat, 
10  m.  S.  Anspach.     i'op.  3,:!0n. 

AHKWEII.I^K,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Lower  Uhine,  cap.  arc,  on  the  Ahr,23m.\V.N'.'.V.  Cub- 
lentt.     Pup.  2,100. 

AI1UN,  a  very  ancient  town  of  France,  dep.  Crcuse, 
cap.  cant.,  10  m.  S.K.  (luerct,  on  a  moiuitnin  at  the  foot 
of  which  flows  the  ('reuse.    Pop.  2,Ik3. 

AllWAZ,  or  AIIWL'Z,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Kiuis- 
tan,  on  the  Karoon,  4^  m.  S.  Sinister.  In  former  times 
this  woi  a  large  and  Hourtshing  city,  cap,  prov.  of  tame 
name,  and  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings.  It 
Is  now  a  wrrtchctiplnce,  with  O'N)  or  '(HI  inhal)itants. 
Some  ruins  of  the  old  city  are  still  to  be  seen.  Of  these 
the  most  w(nthy  of  attention  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge 
over  tho  river,  and  of  a  royal  palace.  'I'lie  portico  of  the 
wall  of  the  latter  now  standing  in  built  of  large  blocks  i.. 
hewn  stone,  ami  Is  about  HiKl  (cet  in  length,  and  14  or  l.^ 
feet  high.  A  little  lieliiw  Alma/,  at  tlii-ileserted  vill.tgeof 
Sabla,  arc  tlie  remains  of  a  remarkable  mound  or  dam 
madeacross  the  river  to  procure  water  for  the  irrigation  of 
tile  surrcnnidioK  country — (  Kimteir't  I'er.  Kmp.,  j).  k<.i.  ) 
AIAS,  or  AJAS.SO,  a  ruined  si'a-port  of  Asiatic  Tur. 
key,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf  ot  l»kenileri>on. 

AICIIACII,  or  AU'llA.atciwii  of  llavaria.rirc.  Upper 
Danube,  on  the  Paar,    12  m.  K.N.K.,    Augsburg.      I'op, 
l.niNI.    It  is  surrimnded  i>y  ualls  and  ditclies. 
IC 
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ly  wall 
AIOI.R,  a  toitn  of  .Swftrerland,  cant.  Vaud,  can.  (list, 
same  name,  on  the  torrent  (Jraiide-Kau,  near  the  Idione. 

AiOLB  (I/),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Orne,  c.ip.  cant., 
on  the  Itillc,  Ig  in.  N.N  1'..  Morlanne.  Poii.  .«l.t,M. 
Though  old  and  surroumled  tiy  the  reniiiins  of  olil  » alls,  it 
is  well  liuilt,  neat,  and  clean,  ami  is  dlninnuished  by  its 
iiiduslrv.  The  needles  and  pins  inanuractiire,!  Iicre  are 
eelebraleilall  over  France,  and  it  has  alto  fal)rics  of  iron 
and  cimper  wire,  wire  gauie,  nails,  *c.  It  has  witlutood 
several  siigcs. 

AKIN  AN  (ST.),atiiwnof  Franre,  dep.  Loire  et  {her, 
cap.  cant.,  24  m.  S.  Illnis,  p,,p.  -t.K^.  There  is  in  llie 
vicinity  the  unly  quarry  of  gini. Hints  U\  France.  Tlie 
uuanlily  annually  inanuUciured  is  eslinialed  at  from 
3.%,(KMi,(KKl  to  40,lHHI.lioo.  Those  lor  thi!  use  of  the  army 
are  kept  in  deiiiM  in  the  cattle  of  AmiK>lse. 

AH! UK  FI'.NIM.K.avi.'lageofFriiiice.ilep.  Cimrente 
liiftrieur,  cap,  cint.,  13  m.  N.N.K.  Ilocljefort.  Pop. 
I.7(»l. 

AKHIR  PFnSK,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Puy  de 
Dome,  cap.  rant..  II  m.  N.  N.  F.  Illom.  Pup.  ;i.l  l.'> 
Near  It  Is  the  Chlteau  de  la  lloihe,  the  birthpliice  of 
the  chancellor  de  riKuiital. 

AltiUES  MOIITKS.  a  town  of  Franre,  dep.  Card, 
cap.  rant.,  HO  m.  H.  W.  NIsmes.  lat.  4S'^  S3'  .W'  N.,  I.mg. 
4"  ll'22"K.  Pop.  3,240.  Though  now  alioni  4  m.  inlanil, 
AIruas  Morles  was  formeri)  a  »e«.pori.  ami  was,  in  fact 
the  place  where  .St. I.ouisembirked  on  hi'  wc  expeditiiint 
to  Africa.  At  pmtent  It  In ,  unnected  «lth  the  si'a  by  a 
canal,  which  is  prulongtd  to  lleauoirn  mi  the  ime  liaml, 
Willie  it  is  imilea  un  the  otiier  with  that  of  Langnrdue 
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It  is  fortlBed,  and,  fk-om  its  position,  la  an  important  post 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  retrogression 
of  the  sea,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  miirshes  (whence 
its  name  Aqiu*  Stortutv),  and  is  very  unhealthy.  'J'he 
salt  lake  of  Pcccais,  in  the  neighbournood,  is  celebrated 
as  well  for  the  quality  as  for  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
obtained  from  it (Hugo,  .irt.  "  Gard.") 

AIGUILLE  (L'),  a  celebrated  mountain  in  Franre, 
dep.  Isere,  4  m.  N.  W.  Corps,  height  2,000  m.  (0,305 
feet).  Its  under  part  has  the  appear.incc  of  a  truncated 
cone,  and  its  upper  part  is  of  a  cubical  form.  It  was  long 
supposed  to  be  inaccessible,  and  was  hence  called  Mont 
Inaccessus;  but  in  14'J2anofiiccrof  CharlesVlll,  reached 
its  summit. 

AIGUILLON.atown  of  France,  dep.  Lot  et  Garonne, 
at  the  conRuencc  of  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne,  17  m.  N.W. 
Agen.  Pop.  3,UI9.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
John  Duke  of  Normandy  in  134!) ;  when,  ittias  been  said, 
but  inconectly,  that  cannons  were  tirst  made  use  of. 

AIGURANUK,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  cap. 
cant.,  12  m.  S.  W.  CliAtre.  Pop.  I,'J45.  It  is  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  cattle  trade  ;  and  has,  or  had,  an  octagonal 
monument,  believed  to  be  very  ancient,  but  of  whicli  the 
object  is  unknown. 

AII.AII,  or  ELANA,  a  decayed  town  of  Arabia,  on 
the  gulf  of  Akabah  ;  whicli  see. 

ATLSA,  an  insulated  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  10  m. 
W.  Girvan.  Its  base  is  elliptical,  and  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  tlie  height  of  l,()98fect.  It  consists  of 
columnar  tr,ip.  The  N.W.  side  is  almost  perpendicular, 
being  fornicu  of  successive  tiers  of  immense  columns. 
It  is  frequented  by  innumerable  flocJis  of  sea  fowl,  and 
is  a  very  striking  object  from  every  part  of  the  Ayrshire 
coast.  It  gives  the  title  of  Marquis  to  the  noble  family 
of  Kennedy. 

AIN,  a  frontier  department  in  the  E.  of  France, 
having  the  Rhone,  whicn  separates  it  from  Savoy  on  the 
v..  and  S.,  the  Saonc  on  the  W.,  and  the  depts.  of  Naone 
ct  Loirci  Jura,  and  part  of  Swltzerhind,  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  Area  ,')92,074  hectares.  I'on.  (140,ISS.  Kxeluslveof 
the  lliione  and  Saone,  liy  which  It  is  piirtly  bounded,  it 
'•i  diviood  by  the  Ain,  whence  it  .derives  its  name,  into 
ti'o  nearly  equal  parts;  that  to  the  K.  being  rugged, 
miunt.iinous,  and  jirinclpaliy  adapted  to  pasturage; 
vviiereas  that  to  the  vV.,  though  in  parts  maishy,  is  ge- 
nerally level  and  lit  for  cuitivation.  There  are  in  tlic 
f).  W.  porticm  of  this  dep.  a  great  number  of  lakes  or 
p<i/ii'.s,  some  of  wliich  are  subjectc<l  to  a  very  peculiar 
j|  ecicsof  rotation.  It  is  usual  to  drain  and  cultfvate  them 
for  a  season  ;  and  when  the  crop  lias  been  gathered  they 
Mi  again  filled  with  water,  and  with  different  sorts  of 
lis!  ,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  pond  ;  and  after  iieing 
Ol  copied  in  tiiis  way  for  two  years,  or  thereliy.  arc  again 
dried  and  siiljected  to  tlie  plnunh.  The  exti'nt  of  the 
poniis  so  employed  is  estimated  at  nearly  Ifi.lKKl  hi-etares. 
J'liiii  is  found  to' be  a  \  ery  iirolltabie  species  of  cuitlv  iition  ; 
though,  from  the  huiniuity  it  occasions,  it  is  said  to 
render  the  climate  unhearihy.  Oxen,  of  Vliich  large 
iiuniliers  are  bred,  are  generally  used  in  tillage.  Produce 
of  corn  crops  Millicient  lor  the  consuinption.  Vintage 
coiHideralile,  threi-lil^hs  of  tiie  produce  oxporteil, 
Woods  very  exten,sive,  amounting  to  abiml  I2(I,(I(HI  hiv- 
tares.  Ni'ar  Heiiey  are  iiroduced  tlie  best  lithographic 
stones  ill  France.  Maniifactiires  lllcon^ilioral>il•,  Great 
niiinbers  of  the  iniialiitants  emigrati*  annually  after 
iiarvest  to  seek  for  einpioynient  in  tin'  contiguous  de- 
partinenK.  .Mil  returns  .^  meinlHTS  to  the  Ch.of  tleputlrs, 
and  lia*  l.2ii3eieclor«.  Public  revenue  ot  the  dep.  in  IKIi, 
0,v.')H,(i4'i  fr.  Chief  towns  lloiirg.  Nanliia,  I'revoiix, 
Ileliev.  and  (7ex.  Hut  tlie  most  celebrated  place  in  tho 
dep.  f»  Feriiey,  long  the  residi'iice  of  Voltaire.  — ( //luju, 
t'liinii-  I'illonnquf.  rief),  Ain;  h'rcnch  (t/fleiiii  Tnblei.) 

AIN-'I'Ail.a  largetown  in  the  N.  of  Svria,  on  the  S. 
sl.ipe  ottlie  I  aiiriis.  lat.  .tO^^.'.M'  N.,  long.  87"  13'  i.'>"  F.,  70 
Ml.  N.  Alc|ipii.aiid  30  in.  W.  Ilir.on  the  Fiiphrales.  Pop. 
Ii.is  iieeu  e>liniated  at  2IMK"i  Mhirh,  if  the  town  be  Hvn 
Ihirdsthe  size  of  Aleppo, as  si  oi'd  l>y  Maniidreli  uUiunitil, 
210).  can  scarcely  lie  considcrcii  as  exaggerati'd.  'I'liu 
iniialiitants  consist  ot  nearly  equal  niimliers  of  Armenian 
and  Grei'k  Christians,  Curds,  and  Mohammiilans,  amoii).' 
»  Ihiiii  a  spirit  of  tiiieratioii  and  unity  prevails  uiipar.iiieli  d 
in  most  other  F.itterii  societies.  They  use  the  Turkish  hii,- 
guai;e.  Houses  well  liulit,  ol  a  line  stone  resemliiing  pm. 
plivry,  llat.riHifeii.  and  generally  of  only  one  story.  Tliere 
are  °i  mosques,  and  several  large  and  well  siip|ilied  liazai'. 
In  the  centre  ol  liietoun  is  a  casileon  a  niiMind,  re- 
sembling, in  every  respect,  that  ot  Aepi'o.  but  niiicii 
smaller.  Water  uliiiniianl,  many  of  the  stieeis  iiaviji; 
streams  flowing  tlirocigh  them.  On  the  S  is  a  iar^'e 
burial  ground,  which  at  a  short  dlslance  resen Mes  in 
iinporlant  soliiirh.  and  is  perhaps  not  ihiicii  inlirlor  ni 
extent  to  the  town  itself.  Maiiiifai  tores  of  goal  si, in 
leather,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  are  carried  on  to  siiiim^ 
extent  ;  aiiil  there  is  sonic  tiade  In  raw  and  tanned  iiiiiei, 
cloth,  bone),  and  tobacco. 

Ain  'Tail  may  he  rc^jalded  ki  the  t.ipita'  of  a  limit,  d 
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but  very  fine  country,  coniisting  of  small  hillt  and  valleya 
■monR  the  roots  of  the  Taurus,  The  towns  and  villages 
in  this  little  district  are  very  numerous,  the  most  Im- 
portant being  Adjia,  Siiam,  and  Klcs.  At  Adjia,  6  or 
7  m.  distant,  is  the  source  of  the  Koeik  (the  river  of 
Aleppo)  i  and  within  10  yards  of  this  stream  tliere  runs 
another,  the  Sejour,  the  banks  of  which  are  thickly  set 
witli  trees  and  villages.  The  Srjour  has  a  good  bridge 
over  It,  about  2|  m.  from  Ain-Tab.  The  air  is  good 
and  the  soil  fertile ;  but  cultivation  is  not  much  followed, 
fiic  majority  of  the  rural  population  being  shepherds. 
Vrincipal  agricultural  products  corn  and  tobacco.  Bees 
are  very  plentiful. 

Ain-Tab  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Timur  Bee  In 
14(10  ;  but  its  favourable  site  and  the  tolerant  spirit  of  its 
jnliiibitants  have  kept  the  district  remarkably  free  from 
tli(^  usual  Eastern  casualties.  The  Turkish  pachas,  no- 
torious as  they  are  for  exaction  and  oppression,  respect 
tlie  liomes  and  riglits  of  these  hardy  mountaineers.  1  hey 
liavc,  indeed,  been  taught  tills  forbearance  by  some  severe 
Ifssons,  having  experienced,  in  every  attempt  at  tyranny 
and  extortion,  a  firm  and  successful  resistanca  The  last 
of  tlicse  attempts  was  made  in  1780,  when  the  Turkish 
forces  were  completely  defeated  ;  since  which  the  men 
of  Ain-Tab  and  its  vicinity  have  been  suffered  to  enjoy 
tlic  produce  of  tlieir  fields,  (locks,  and  bees  in  undisturbed 
tranquillity.  According  to  Maundrcll,  Ain-Tab  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Antiochia-nd-Taurum of  the  ancients;  but 
this  is  Ati\i\ith\\.—(MttundrcU's  Journey,  p.  200. ;  Volney, 
ii.  137.  ;  Browtte's  Travels,  210.) 

AIUDUIK,  a  bor.  and  m.  town  of  Scotland,  en. 
Lanark,  pa.  New  Monkland,  on  a  rising  ground  between 
t»o  little  rivulets,  12m.  K.Glasgow.  Pop.  G,.594.  It 
consists  principally  of  two  parallel  streets  joined  by  cross 
streets,  the  houses  of  tlie  labouring  pooulation  being 
veil  liuilc  and  comfortable.  In  tlie  early  part  of  last 
century  Airdrie  contained  only  one  solitary  liouse.  It 
owes  its  rapid  rise  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  its  im- 
nioliatc  vicniity,  and  to  Its  contiguity  to  the  Monkla'id 
cniai,  to  which  It  is  united  by  railways.  The  Calder  iron 
works  in  tlie  neighbourhood  employ  a  number  of  h.inds  ; 
aiiil  within  the  town  there  are  two  iron  founderies,  at 
vhicli  machinery  is  made,  witii  distilleries,  breweries, 
malt  barns,  &c.  But  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  Glasgow  manufacturers  has  hitherto  been 
tlie  principal  source  of  employment;  though  this  will 
proliably  soon  cease  to  be  the  case,  a  large  cotton  I'actory 
iiavirig  recently  been  erected.  It  was  constituted  a  royiil 
liorongh  in  IKM.  The  Keform  Act  united  Airdtie  with 
Ihmiilton,  Lanark,  Falkirk,  and  Linlithgow  in  tlie  return 
ol  .'iiiiemtier  tothe  II. of  C.  10/.  houses  in  li^lll,  130;  pari, 
constituency  1837-38, i'a.—iUoundarylieport,  p.  121, &c.) 

A  IKK,  a  river  of  Kiigland,  important  from  its  navi- 
gation and  the  numerous  canals  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. It  rises  in  Yorkshire  in  the  central  mountain 
riilfte,  a  little  to  the  K.  of  Settle.  It  pursues  a  S.K, 
course,  till  passing  Leeds  it  Is  joined  by  the  ('aider  at 
Ciistleford ;  its  course  is  thence  K.,  with  a  good  many 
uinilings,  till  it  falls  into  the  Uuse,  a  little  above  Goole. 
I'loni  Leeds  to  Ferrybridge  the  Aire  flows  through  one 
of  llie  richest  jilains  in  the  kingdom. 

AiiiE(an.  liciis  Jnlii),a  decayed  city  of  France,  dep. 
Lamles,  cap.  rant.,  on  the  Adour,  80  ni.  S.S.K.  Bordeaux. 
Top.  l.(i2H.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  has  been 
siiiii'  the  Jith  century  the  seat'of  a  bishopric.  The 
(li.'tlis  became  possessed  of  it  in  the  6tli  century,  and 
it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Alarlc  II.,  It  suf- 
ferisl  much  in  the  wars  with  the  English,  and  still  more 
in  tlie  religious  contests  of  the  Ifith  century.  'I'he  forti- 
fKMlions  by  which  It  was  once  surrounded  have  now 
nliollv  disappeared.  It  is  preu'  well  built,  has  a  cathe- 
drill,  a  rollcKe,  and  a  tecoii'V.ry  eccleiiastical  seminary. 

A  bridge    liiu  been  recently  built   over  the  Adour 

(lluni),  art. "  Landei.") 

AiiiK,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dcp.  Pas  de  Calais, 
C'lp.  rant.,  at  the  cnnlluence  of  the  Lys  and  Laquette. 
I'lip.  ,t,(ilO.  It  Is  pretty  well  built ;  has  several  public 
fniintains  ;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  hats,  soap,  Uiitch 
liles,  Ktiieva,  Stc.     In  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
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ralile  Importance  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
■■     '       !Uid  the  Aa. 

a  town  of  Friince,  dep.  Deux  Sevres, 


Ix'twcn  the  Lys  and  the  Aa. 

AIUVAL'LT,  a  town  of  triince,  den 
cip.  cant.,  on  the  Thoue,  15m.N.N.K.  I'artenay.     I'op 


dia'  of  a  liiiiitid 


l.'.i^M.     It  is  well  built,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  old 
rustle  anil  niiHiastery  destroyed  in  the  IGth  century. 

AI.SNK,  a  dep.  in  the  mirth  of  France,  lietweeH  4SO 
Ml'  and  .'i(N  V  N.  lut.,  and  2^'  !*>'  and  4"  12'  K.  long. ;  the 
iiriiii  ip.,1  town,  Laon,  in  Its  centre,  being  714  miles  N.  K. 
Varis.  /  rea  72M,.'>;(0  he>  tares.  I'lip.  ft27.(i!iri.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Aisne,  whence  its  naiiie,  the  (Use,  Mariie, 
•ml  by  several  canals  .Surhice  generally  Hat  or  undii- 
laliiig,  but  In  parts  hilly ;  soil  fertile.  The  cultivated 
l.niil  amounts  to  about  ,'ii  (MKKI  hci  larrs,  about  l(Hi,ii(io 
tiling  oenipied  with  wiiiids,  and  42,(i<Kl  with  mcidows, 
Auriculturegood  ;  and  alter  priividing  fortlie  liiliabitaits 
there  Is  a  large  export  of  corn,  as  well  as  of  sheep,  oxen, 


horaea,  and  piga.  It  alio  |.  -oducca  flax  and  hemp,  hopi, 
rape,  beet  root,  potatoes,  &c.  In  the  southern  part 
wine  is  made ;  but  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  inhabitantf 
Is  wine  and  beer.  This  dep.  is  celebrated  for  Iti  manu- 
factures, at  the  head  of  which  must  be  placed  the  cottona, 
laces,  lawns,  shawls,  table  linen,  &c.  of  St.  Quentin  ;  the 
mirrors  of  St.  Gobam  ;  and  the  bottles,  of  which  Folambrf 
furnishes  about  8,000,000  a  year,  for  the  winei  of  Cham- 

{lagne.  It  has  also  cast  Iron  and  iron  plate  founderioa, 
irick  and  tile  works,  manufactures  of  chemical  product! 
and  of  beet-root  sugar,  bleach  flclds,  &c.  It  la  divided  Into 

7  electoral  arrond. ;  returns  7  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies  ; 
and  had,  in  1838,  3,160  electors.  Public  revenue,  in 
1831, 18,732,007  fV.  Chief  towns,  Laon,  St.  Quentin,  SoiS' 

sons,  Chiteau-Thierry,  Vervlns,  &c (Hugo,  France 

Pittoreique,  art.  "  Aisne  ;  "  French  Official  'Jablet,  S[C.) 

AIX,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  dep.  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  cap.  arrond.  and  cant.,  formerly  cap.  Provence,  in 
a  plain  at  the  font  of  some  hills,  IG  m.  N.  Marseilles,  tat. 
43°  31'  3.V'  N.,  long.  5°  20'  47"  E.  Pop.  18,240.  It  was 
founded  by  Cains  Sextius  Calvlnus,  a  Roman  general, 
120  years  B.C.,  and  received  the  name  of  Aqua  Sexlie, 
from  its  famous  hot  springs.  It  Is  a  well-built  iiandsome 
town.  Streets  generally  well  paved,  wide,  and  clean. 
It  has  a  beautiful  public  promenade,  and  some  good 
squares  ornamented  with  fountains.  A  side  of  fine  of 
tiie  squares  is  formed  by  what  is  called  the  Palait,  an  old 
building  containing  some  s|iacious  halls,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  parliament  of  Provence  and  other  public 
bodies.  It  has  also  a  town-hall,  containing  a  valuable 
collectloh  of  antiquities,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  a  mu- 
seum of  pictures,  a  theatre,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Frevinusly  to  the  Kcvolution  Aix  was  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  and  at  present  it  has  a  royal  academy  equiva- 
lent to  a  university,  with  faculties  of  theology  and  law, 
and  a  valuable  library  containing  above  90,000  vols.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  cour  royale  fur  the  depts.  of  the  Bou- 
ches du  Rhone,  Basses  Alpes,  and  Var,  and  of  an  arch- 
bishopric ;  and  has  several  learned  societies.  Aix  has 
manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  its  industry 
and  comiiicrce  liave  materially  increased  within  the  pre- 
sent century.  Inhabitants  said  to  bo  decidedly  aristo- 
cratical,  while  those  of  Marseilles  incline  strongly  to 
democracy.  The  mineral  springs,  from  which  the  town 
took  its  ancient  name,  were  accidentally  discovered  lnl704, 
and  were  identified  by  the  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other 
Roman  monuments  tnen  dug  up.  The  establishment  of 
the  baths  belongs  to  the  hospital.  Tournefort,  celebrated 
as  a  botanist,  anil  one  of  tiic  best  of  the  travellers  that  have 
visited  the  Levant,  was  a  native  of  Aix  ;  as  were  Van- 
loo  and  Adanson (Hugo,  art.  "  Bouches  du  Rhone.") 

Aix,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  Savoy, 

8  m.  N.  Chamlierry.  Pop.  2,200.  It  la  celebrated  for 
its  hot  baths,  wliich  were  in  vogue  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  still  extensively  resorted  to.  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia has  constructed  a  large  and  convenient  building  for 
the  ncconinKHlatiiin  of  visiters, 

AIX  D'ANtilLLOW  (LES),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Cher,  cap,  cant.,  12  m.  N,E.  Bourges,    Pop.  1,414. 

AIXK,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Vlcnne,  cap. 
cant.,  <i  m.  S.W.  Limoges.  Pop.  2,04&.  It  has  some 
renr.iins  of  Roman  antiquities. 

AIX-KN-UTIIE,  a  town  of  France,  dep,  Aube,  cap. 
cant.,  IS  01.  W.S.W.  Troves.  Pop.  1,707.  It  has  a 
cotton  I'actory. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  (the  Aachen  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  Aquitgrana  of  the  Italians,)  an  old  and  well- 
built  city  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Lower  Rhine, 
near  the  confineiof  the  Netherlands,  lat.  UPiT  N.,  long. 
C°  15'  K.  It  was  formerly  a  free  Imperial  city,  and  Ta 
now  the  cap,  of  a  reg.  of^tlio  same  name.  It  is  divided 
into  the  inner  and  outer  town,  and  contained,  in  I8S5, 
38,383  inliab.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has  an  exchange,  a 
gymnasium  or  college,  a  school  of  arts,  n  picture  gallery, 
and  a  public  library  with  above  10,000  volumes.  Manu- 
factures considerable,  and  recently  increased.  The  most 
impui  lant  are  those  of  broad-cliitn  and  cotton  ;  and  next 
In  them  the  famous  needle-works,  which  employ  and 
support  large  numbers  of  individuals ;  watclimaklng^ 
jewellery,  <vc.,  are  extensively  carried  on  ;  and  there  are 
also  print-works  and  tan-works.  Exclusive  of  the  ca- 
tliedrid,  there  are  H  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant 
rliurcli,  and  a  synagogue.  It  had  at  one  time  21  monas- 
teries and  convents,  but  most  of  them  have  been  sup- 
preiised.  Aniuiig  the  piiblie  buildings,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  town-house,  enriched  with  portraits  of  the 
dill'erent  ministers  present  at  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  of  I74H  ;  the  cathedral,  founded  by  (Uiarlemagne  ; 
the  tlieatre,  the  fnuntnln  In  the  principal  market  place, 
&c.  Iliuulsonie  private  homes  are  to  be  met  with  In 
every  street  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  the  favourite  reiidenca 
of  ('imrleniagne.  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  his  em- 
pire ;  hence  it  was  ioiigcustiiinnry  to  holil  thecomnattnn 
of  the  emperors  of  tiermany  in  this  town  ;  and  till  1704, 
when  they  were  carried  to  vieniui,  Uio  regalia  uied  uu 
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the  occuion  were  to  be  seen  In  the  convent  chapel. 
Strangers  are  still  shown  a  sabre  of  CharlcmngnB.iicopy 
of  the  gospel  written  in  gold  characters,  and  an  immense 
number  of  relics.  ...        l.  ,. 

Aix-la-Chapetlo  is  eel  brated  for  Its  hot-baths,  which 
Issue  from  e  distinct  springs.  The  most  celebrated  s 
that  called  the  Source  de  VEmfircur.  Ihe  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  has  a  tempera- 
ture 01*^  143°  Fall.  The  baths  arc  generally  opened  with 
much  ceremony  on  the  1st  of  May.  'I  wo  ce  ebratcd 
treaties  of  peace  have  been  concluded  In  this  city  ;  the 
arst  in  1088,  between  I'mnec  and  Spain ;  and  the  second 
tn  1748,  between  the  different  i)«wers  engaged  In  the  wars 
of  the  Austrian  succession.  Ilcre  also  a  congress  was 
held  in  1818.  ,  ^,  ,      ,     „ , 

The   Salle  des  Rcdoutcs,  one  of  the  most  splendid 

S ambling-houses  on  the  Continent,  Is  thus  notlc<!d  In 
Ir.  Murray's  Uamtbuok  :  "  The  lower  story  is  occupied 
by  print  and  music  shops,  by  a  restaurant,  and  a  reading 
room,  where  the  prhicipiil  Hurupe.in  newspapers  are  to 
be  found.  In  the  grand  suit  of  ap.irtments,  balls  are 
given  once  or  twice  during  tlie  season ;  but  they  are 
principally  devoted  to  samlilinc.  Games  of  hazard,  rouge 
et  nolr,  &c.  are  carried  on  in  tlicm,  almost  without  in- 
terruptlon,  not  only  by  night  but  by  day,  beginning  at 
10  or  11  in  the  morning.  The  tables  are  open  to  all 
comers  except  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  ofticers  of  the 
Prussian  army,  « ho  are  expressly  forbidden  by  a  police 
order  to  play  at  the  tables.  Meforo  10  h.m.  the  lowest 
stake  allowed  Is  a  kron-tiialur ;  after  10,  half  a  kron  tlialcr 
is  the  lowest  sum.  Public  gaming  is  not  tolerated  aiiy- 
"vhere  else  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  tables  arc  let 
out  to  a  company,  who  are  compellid  to  ap|,ly  a  large 
portion  of  the  gains  to  the  improvement  of  the  town  and 
the  walks  in  the  neighbourhood." 

AJACCIO,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica, 
of  which  It  is  the  c<\p.,  on  its  VV.  coast,  and  on  the  N.  side 
of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name,  lat.  41'-"  .W  1'  N.,  long. 
8°44'4"E.  Pop.  0,003.  It  has  a  citadel  built  in  l.VM  ;  is 
the  seat  of  a  blshoiiric ;  has  a  royal  court  and  other 
judicial  establishments,  a  college,  a  model  scliool,  a  public 
library,  a  good  theatre,  and  a  Hne  |)romcnade  along  tlie 
bay.  The  latter  Is  spacious  and  commodious,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  W.  gales.  Streets  straight  and  broad,  and 
nouses  good  ;  but  it  labours  under  a  deliciency  cjf  good 
water.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  exporting  wine,  oil, 
and  coral.  Ajacclo  will  be  memoral)le  in  all  time  to 
come,  from  its  having  been  the  birtliplace  of  by  far  the 
most  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  greatest,  man 
of  modern  times.  Na|)oleon  Ihinaparte  was  born  here  iiii 
the  5th  of  August,  1760.  He  was  descended  of  a  respectable 
family  hmg  settled  In  the  island.  — (//ka'O,  art."  t'orse.") 
AJMKKK,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  district  belong- 
ing to  the  llritlsh,  in  Kajpoutana,  -iiH  m.  S,  W.  Dellii, 
lat.  20°  31'  N.,  long.  74°  Uii'  K.  It  Is  a  well  built  mode- 
rate sized  town,  on  the  slope  of  a  hiuh  hill,  at  tlie 
summit  of  which  is  a  fortress,  formerly  deemed  Im- 
pregnable, and  which,  with  a  little  Improvement  from 
European  skill,  might  easily  be  made  a  second  (Gibraltar. 
Ajmere  Is  a  holy  city,  having  the  good  Ibrtune  to  possos 
the  tomb  of  a  saint,  whose  miracles  are  renowned  all 
over  India.  The  emperor  Acbar  made  a  pilgi  image  on 
foot  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint ;  and  it  contiruies  to  be 
resorted  to  by  devotees  from  all  |>arts  of  India.  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  Malwa,  for  pilgrims  who  liaNelii'<>n  at 
Ajmere  lo  set  up  a  brick  or  a  sKine  taken  frinn  tiie  sanc- 
tuary near  their  dwellnig.  and  to  become  saints  them- 
selves, and  have  pilgrimages  made  to  them  !  A  strong 
detachment  of  troops  is  usually  stationed  at  Ajmere,  and 
the  nelghl^ouring  town  of  Nu^eeraliad. 

At  a  short  distance  W.  Irom  Ajmere  is  the  eelebraleil 
Hindoo  temple  of  Pooshkur,  on  tlie  lianks  of  a  sacred 
pool  ne.irly  a  mile  in  circuit.  It  is  annually  visited  in 
October  by  crowds  of  tiilgtims  from  all  |>arts  of  India. 
lUfber,  11.  pp.  440-443.) 
AKAHaJi  (UUM'H  and  CASTI.K  Ol).  The 
ulf  of  Akabah  Is  a  deep  narrow  inlet,  uniting  with  tlio 
.K  extremity  of  the  lied  Sea.  it  e>  lends  in  a  N.N. K. 
dlre<'tlon  fi'om  Sh"  to  Ti"  'i'i'  N.  lat.,  a  ilislanee  of  above 
IIIO  Eng.  m.  ;  being,  where  bmailest,  Hi  or  17  in.  aeniss. 
It  conimuniiates  with  tiie  Ileil  Sea  liy  ciiaiiiiels  on  each 
side  the  isle  of  I'lran  at  iti  S.  exireiiiily.  'iiiin  giilpli, 
the  Sinus  Flanilicus  of  aiitli|uily,  so  talleil  rniiii  tii<'  |m  rt 
of  Elanaor  Klath,  loriiis  the  i:.  rinundary  ol  (be  |ieiiiiiMilit 
occuph-d  by  Mount  Sinai.  It  lias  llie  a|i|iear:iiie(!  iil'  u 
narrow  dt'ep  raiiiie,  tin-  eliit's  riMiii;^  in  niuih'  pines 
2.00((  feet  iierpendioularly  from  the  Ma  ;  and  lins  lieen 
very  little  frequented  in  nioilern  limes.  Heiiig  expoM'd 
to  sudden  and  heavy  S(|Unils.  and  eiieiniilieri"!  in  parts 
with  coral  reel's,  Us  imvl^MtiDii  is  not  a  liitle  daioiinnis. 

The  caslio  of  Akabali,  Ironi  wiiirli  tiiegnlph  takes  its 
moilern  name.  Is  not  a  plad*  nf  any  itrengtii.  It  is  ajhi- 
atnd  about  IM  yards  from  tlie  liearii.  on  tin'  I',,  side  ol  llie 
fculph,  and  about  'i\  in.  frnir,  its  extreinit) ,  in  lat.  'iW  3ii' 
N.,  long,  a.^'>3'  K.  It  has  a  supply  of  t.Mii>d  water,  and 
(brra  are  icteml  Arab  huts  wllliui  Us  wulU,    The  ijar- 
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rison  conolsts^of  about  30  Egyptian  loldieri,  kept  to 
guard  the  com  deposited  in  it  for  tlie  supply  of  the 
caravans,  in  their  journey  from  Cairo  to  Mecca. 

Akabah  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Elan 
or  Elath,  fV'om  which  an  extensive  Intercourse  was  carried 
on  In  the  earliest  ages  with  Khinoculura,  now  El  Arish, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  only  UU  m.  distant.  There  are, 
however,  no  ruins  of  any  kind  at  Akabah,  and  no  port. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  more  p-obable  that  the  situation 
of  Elath  is  identical  with  that  of  jozirat  Faroun,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  gulph,  and  about  G  m.  from  its  extremity. 
There  arc  there  very  extensive  ruins,  and  a  natural  har- 
bour, Mr.  Shaw  supposes,  apparently  with  much  pro. 
liability,  that  Meenap-el-Dsahale,  1.  e.  the  Gulden  l'ort,on 


the  W.  coast  of  the  gullili,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mount 

site  of  A'zibnffaAiT,  whence  the  ships 

of  Solomon'  sailed  to  fetch  gold  from  Ophir.    It  is  said 


Sinai,  occu)iies  the  i 


by  Lieutenant  Wcllsted  to  be  the  only  "  well-sheltered" 
harbour  In  the  gulph.— (See  Shaw't  Travels  in  Barhary 
&c.  4to.  ed.  p.  322. ;  l.aburrie's  Arabia  Petraa,  Ung. 
Trans.,  p.  04. ;  Wellslcd's  Travels  in  Arabia,\\.  passim.) 
AKEIIMAN,  (an.  Tiyrn*,)  a  town  of  Kussia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Dessarabia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  icstuary  or 
linian  of  the  Dniester,  near  its  junction  with  the  Black 
Sea,  lat.  4(iO  12'  N.,  long.  30°  24'  E.  The  statements  as 
to  its  pop.,  even  in  works  whose  authors  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information, 
differ  extremely.  Probably,  however,  it  m.iy  be  estimat- 
ed, suburbs  Included,  at  nearly  12,000.  The  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch,  was  constructed  by  the  Genoese 
during  the  time  tiiat  they  were  masters  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Dniester  being  rapid  and  nut  well  suited  for  internal 
navigation,  the  commerce  of  the  town  Is  not  very  con- 
slderable.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  salt,  the 
proilucc  of  the  salt  liUics  In  Its  vicinity,  which  in  )833 
yielded  l,3'/0.000  poods  of  salt  to  government,  and 
2,227,018  poods  to  Individuals.  Their  produce  however 
is  said  som(!times  to  amount  to- 7,000,000  poods.  The 
salt  Is  sold  by  government  at  06  copecks  per  pood.  The 
basin  of  the  Dniester  having  only  from  ."i  to  7  feet  water, 
the  larger  class  of  vessels  anchor  outside  the  bay,  in  the 
Black  Sea,  about  If!  m.  from  town. 

Akcrman  Is  distinguished  in  recent  diplomatic  history 
by  the  treaty  concluded  here  In  1826  between  liussiaand 
the  OttomanPorte,  by  u  hlch\V'alIaehla,Moldavla,and  Ser- 
via  were  emanci|)ated  from  all  but  a  nominal  dependence 

on  the  latter (ScliniMer  la  JIussie  S/c.,  p.  741. ;  Uage- 

ntfislir  on  the  Commerce  q/' the  Ulack  Sea,  p.  H\ .  131.  &c.) 
AKIIISSAK  (.-in.  Thyatira),  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
A  natol  la,  the  scat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches,  .^8  m . 
N.K.  Smyrna.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  elevated  but 
little  above  the  surrounding  marshy  and  alluvial  plain. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwigbt,  the  Americ.in  missionaries, 
state  that,  having  suffered  severely  from  fire  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  now  mostly  of  wood ;  tliat  its  aspect  Is  poor 
and  mean,  with  but  few  remains  of  ancient  grandeur ; 
a'<d  that  the  pop.  Is  not  supposed  to  exceed  I, OfW families, 
(A.IHM)  Individuals,)  of  whom  li.'iOO  may  be  Greeks.— 
(Missionary  Heseardus  in  Armenia,  p.  5.  Ac.)  Mr.  El- 
liott's account  is  not  so  untuvimrable.  He  states  th.at, 
iM'liig  situated  on  tlie  direct  road  between  Constantinople 
anil  Smyrna,  it  wears  an  appearance  of  comfort  superior 
to  that  of  Anatolian  towns  In  general ,  tliat  the  bazars 
are  large  and  amply  supplied;  the  khan  handsome,  clean, 
and  W(  II  ordered;  and  that  it  contains  1,740  houses,  of 
which  4(KI  iK-long  to  Greeks,  and  40  to  Armenians.  If  wo 
suppose  eaeh  bouse  to  lodge,  at  an  average,  6  individuals, 
tiie  town  would,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  have  a  popu- 
lation of  about  10,400  !—(£//io«'«  7'>fli'<7s,ii.  p.  ill.) 
Perhaps  tlie  truth  may  lie  midway  Itctween  these  con- 
lllcting  statements.  'Ihi 
bv  l.')0( 

AKIILAT.atown  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  In  Knordlstan,  on 
the  N  \V.  shore  of  hdie  Van,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seibaii- 
ilagh.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly  a  jilace  of  cuii- 
siderabh'  linportance  ;  but  It  Is  now  greatly  decayed,  not 
having  more  tliaii  1,000  houses,  or  perhaps  O.UIO  inliab. 
Its  lerrltory  is  filled  with  gardens  and  vineyards.—  (See 
Kiiineir'a  I'eraian  Empire,  p.  ;!-^8.,  where  it  is  noticed 
under  the  n.iine  Arnish  ;  and  the  Diet,  (liografihique.) 

AKII  T  VI1K.\,  a  town  of  Itussia  in  Europe,  gove^'n.  <i( 
Kliiirl^nir,  liOiii.  N.W.  KbaikoU'.  Pop.  I2,0<HI.  It  iKe.  a 
pretty  ccin.iiderable  commerce;  and  amot'.g  its  ciiurclici 
Is  one  that  attracts  a  g<H>'l  many  pilgrims  to  visit  a  nii- 

r.ieulous  image  of  the  viriin (Sehnilxler  la  liutsie,  Ac, 

p.  477,', 

AKISKA.orAKIIAL7,lKII,a  city  of  Asiatic  KussLi, 
prov.  (ieiirgia,  lormerly  ihe  cap.  of  a  Turkish  pacliaiiit, 
nil  ail  alliiii'iit  of.  and  at  it  »lii<rt  ilistance  Irom,  Ihe  Kur, 
lift  m.  W.  Tillis,  lat.  ai"- ■«•«'  N.,  hing.  43^  1' E.  IVp. 
lias  lieen  enljniated  at  aiiote  ^I.IIIHI,  but  at  present  it  dmi 
not  pi'iiliably  reHcli  half  that  luiKiinit.  I(  Is  an  open 
town;  but  Is  del'eni'a  d  by  a  strong  castle  situated  una 
lock.  It  is  remarkable  I'nr  ,tr:  line  !iii>si|ue  of  Sultaji 
Aiimed,  biiiit  in  hiiitati.iii  '.f  St.  Siiphi.i,  and  for  llm 
college  and  library  attuch<.'U  incrctu.    The  latter  w,ii 
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reckoned  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  B.  v  but  the 
Biitsiana  have  removed  about  300  of  the  rarest  and  moit 
valuable  works  to  Pctursburgh.  Akiska  is  also  the  scat 
of  a  Greek  archbishopric,  and  has  about  60  Jewish  fami- 
lies and  a  synagogue.  Its  environs  are  productive  of 
silk,  honey,  and  wax ;  and  it  has  some  manufactures. 
It  was  formerly  a  principal  scat  uf  the  slave  trade.  The 
■laves  sold  in  its  markets  were  brouglit  from  Ueorgia, 
Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  &c. ;  and  being  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  ports  on  the  lllack  Sea,  were  shipped  for  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria.  This  commerce  Is  now 
entirely  suppressed.  Many  of  the  Turkish  inhabitants 
liuvc  left  the  town  since  its  occupation  by  the  llussians. 
_(//n/Ai  AOri^gi,  3rd  cd.  p.  809. ;  Miisionary  Researches 
in  Armenia,  p.  100.) 

AIit>k:i<Al,  a  tov  ^  I,.  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Caramania, 
cap.  sanjiack  of  sa.t.n  name,  on  the  S  VV.  arm  uf  the 
Kizil  ICrmak,  UOm.  N.K.Konieh  (an.  iconium).  Pop. 
uncertain.  It  h<is  a  castle  ;  and  its  territory  is  productive 
of  corn  and  fruits. 

AK-SHKHIl  (the  White  City),  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Caramania,  cap.  sanjiack  of  the  same  name, 
Sam.  K.  S.  E.  ABum  Karahissar,  lat.  38"  13'  N.,  long. 
31"^  HY  Vj.  It  is  situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of  a  con- 
siderable lake,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  chain,  in  a  rich 
and  well  watered  country.  Its  position  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Thymbrium,  visited  by 
tlie  younger  Cyrus  ;  and,  according  to  D'Anvlllc,  it  was 
denominated  Anliurhia  ad  Pisidimn,  from  its  being  on 
the  confines  of  I'isidia,  of  which  prov.  it  afterwards 
became  tlie  capital.  It  is  mentioned  in  Turkish  annals 
as  the  place  where  Bojazet  was  conlincd  by  Tiniour,  and 
wliore  he  expired.  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to 
have  about  1  .SdO  houses,  with  many  fine  gardens  in  tlio 
vicinity.  Its  principal  ornament  is  a  hanilsomc  mosque 
ami  college,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  liiijazet.  The 
streets  are   cleaned    by  meant    of   streams    from   tlie 

neighbouring    mountains   that    run   through    them 

(Kiiiiuir's  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Ijc.  p.  22C. ; 
Olivier,  vi.  p.  S9ti.) 

AKYAU,  a  marit.  town  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
cap.  prov.  Arracan,  and  of  a  dibt.  of  same  name,  on 
the  K.  side  of  the  island  of  Akyah,  lat.  20°  8'  N.,  long. 
'yi^hV  V,.  It  is  built  of  wood;  has  broad  streets,  and 
markets  for  grain,  and  European  and  Indian  goods.  Its 
harbour,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Kyouk  I'hyos,  is  safe  ; 
and  it  is,  in  most  other  rcsiiects,  suiierior  to  the  last 
mentioned  town  as  a  place  of  trade.  The  vicinity  is  level, 
fertile,  free  from  jungle,  and  tr.iverscd  by  several  roads. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a  British  commissioner,  and  is  gar- 
risoned by  two  companies  of  Sepoys (Pemberton  an 

the  K.  Frontier  qf  Itutia,  p.  87. ;  Journal  Gcog.  Society, 
i.  p.  175.) 

ALA,  a  small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  7i  m. 
S.  Koveredo.  Pop.  2,400.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
Capuchin  convent. 

ALAHAMA, one  ofthe  United  States,  in  the  S.  part 
ofthe  Union,  between  30o  10*  iind.'i.i'' N.  Iat.,and850nnd 
Hn^  30*  W.  long.,  having  S.  Florida,  .S.  W.  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  W.  State  of  Mississippi,  N.  Tenessee,  and  K. 
Georgia.  Area,  51,770  so.  m.  Pop.  in  1820, 144,041  ;  in 
ISoO,  309,527,  of  whom  1 17,549  were  sliwes,  and  1,572  free 
blacks.  The  principal  river,  the  Mobile,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  large  rivers  Tombigbee  and  Alabama, 
both  of  which  flow  S.,  falls  into  tlio  bottom  of  Mobile 
Day.  The  Chattahoochee  also  Uowing  S.,  forms  in  part 
the  v..  boundary  of  the  State.  The  country  grailually 
rises  from  the  low  level  lands  along  the  (iulph  of  Mexico, 
to  .in  elevation  of  from  1,(K)0  to  1,.^K)  feet  in  its  N.  parts. 
It  has  in  consequence  a  considerable  dilferenoe  of  tempe- 
rature. Sdil  mostly  very  fertile,  particularly  in  the  N. 
cimntles.  Cotton  is  the  staple  product,  the  cropof  which, 
aniflunting  to  above  ;i(lO,{>(i(l  bales,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Thi'  sugar  cane  is  eultivatdl  in  the  S.  districts.  Indian 
fiirn  is  the  principal  coriicnip.  Alabama  was  erected  into 
a  state  iu  1819.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
i'lecte<l  for  2  years,  a  senate  elected  for  3  do. ,  and  a  house 
(if  representatives  elected  annually.  Members  of  the 
latter  receive  4  doll,  a  day  each,  and  their  number  is  not 
til  tail  short  of  00  nor  to  exceed  UKI.  Judges  of  the  su- 
pri'Mic  and  circuit  courts  are  clecte<l  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  two  houses  of  assembly  f.ir  7  and  6  years.  Several 
canals  and  railways  have  been  completed,  and  mor(^  pro- 
jciti'd.  Liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  education  ; 
and  a  state  university,  well  endowed,  and  on  a  large 
Hale,  has  liuen  fiiundeil  near  the  cap    Tuscaloosa.    The 
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nrincipal  roreigii  trade  of  the  i^tatc-  Is  carried  on  from 
Mcibile  (which  see).  The  value  ol  the  domestic  produce, 
[irincipally  cotton,  exported  during  the  year  riuled  Snih 
.>>c|,(enil«r,  18.i5,  amounted  to  ",.'i72,r.'S  ihdi.     The  salil- 


hrity  of  the  climate,  the  fei  tlllty  of  the  soil,  its  suitableness 
for  Ihe  prodiutloii  of  cotton,  aiul  the  great  facilities  It 
injoys  lor  internal  navigation  ami  fondgn  C(niiini'rce, 
iiUlli ienlly  ac((nint  for  the  rapid  progress  made  by  this 
lUitii. —(l)arlM/'s  L'ltiled  Slales,  p.  4H5  ;  Aiiiericun 
Almanac,  Ifc.^ 


ALABASTER,  or  ELEUTHERA,  one  of  the  Bahama 
or  Lucayo  Islands,  which  see. 

ALA  IS  (an.  Alesia),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Card, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Gardon  d'Alais,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cevennes,  25  m.  N.W.  Ntsmes,  lat.  44°  7'  22"  N.,  long. 
3°  4'  25"  E.  Pop.  1 1,749.  It  is  ancient,  and  prettv  well 
built.  During  the  religious  wars  of  France  the  Innabit- 
ants  were  distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  to  bridle  them  Louis  XIV,  constructed 
a  fort  in  the  town.  It  has  a.communal  college,  a  tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a 
conslstorlal  Protestant  church,  &c«  It  has,  also,  mar.u- 
factures  of  riband,  silk  stockings,  and  gloves ;  with  a 
glass  work,  potteries,  copperas  works,  &c>  BefSldcs  its 
own  products,  it  lias  a  considerable  trade  in  the  raw  and 
dressed  silks,  oil,  grain,  &c.  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  are  mines  of  iron  and  coal  in  the  vicinity. — (Hugo, 
art  "  Gard  ;"  Jitct.  Otographique.) 

ALAND  (ISLANDS  OF),  n  group  of  islands  at 
the  entrance  of  tiie  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  l!-!twcen  89°  tJO'  and 
00°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  19°  i.~;'  and  'iio  7'  ^.  long.,  consisting 
of  more  than  80  inhabited  ind  upwards  of  SCOuninhabiti^d 
islets  and  rocks  (Sharon)  occupying  aii  .irca  of  about 
470  sq.  m.,  and  divided  into  three  oblong  clusters  by  tho 
straits  of  Delet  and  Lappviisi.  The  Baltic  bounds  them 
to  the  S. ;  on  'he  W.  tho  straits  of  Alandshaf  separates 
them  from  Sweden,  its  width  being  about  24  m. ;  and  on 
the  E.  the  straits  of  VVattuskiftet,  which  are  scarcely  two 
m.  broad  where  they  are  narrowest,  and  about  14  wliero 
they  arii  broadest,  interpose  between  them  and  tho 
Finland  shore.  Pop.  14,000,  of  Swedish  extraction. 
Most  of  the  islands  stand  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  intersected  by  chains 
of  granite  rocks,  which  occasionally  rise  into  peaks  and 
are  full  of  hollows.  Tliere  are  no  rivers,  but  many 
small  lakes.  Tho  surface  is  either  a  thin  liiyer  of  clay 
o,-  rich  mould,  slate-stone,  or  sand.  The  climate,  though 
keen,  and  at  times  severe,  is  more  temperate  than  that  of 
Finland.  There  are  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  birches 
and  pines  ;  the  pasture  grounds  are  very  poor,  excepting 
near  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  arable  land,  on 
which  rye  and  barley  are  mostly  grown,  produces  a  suf- 
ficiency for  domestic  consumption,  the  best  yielding 
seven-fold.  Hops,  cabbages,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  other 
roots,  potatoes,  and  a  little  flax  are  likewise  raised.  Nuts 
form  an  article  of  export.  The  horned  cattle,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  12,000,  are  small  in  size,  and  few  of 
the  cows  have  horns  ;  the  latter  furnish  tlie  "  Aland 
cheeses,"  which  are  much  sought  after,  and  made  princi- 
pally in  the  Island  of  Fagloe.  Of  sheep  there  are  above 
13,000,  the  wool  of  which  is  converted  into  coarse  stuflh 
and  sail-cloth  ;  horses  and  goats  are  also  bred  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  The  lislieries  are  productive,  parti- 
cularly of  (striJmlinge)  herrings  and  seals,  of  the  first  of 
which  G,000  tons  and  upwards  are  salted.  Waterfowl 
abound.  The  exports  consists  of  salt  meat,  butter, 
cheese,  hides  and  skins,  dried  and  salted  fish,  wood  for 
fuel,  &c.  ;  and  the  imports  of  salt,  colonial  produce,  iron- 
ware, woollens,  cottons,  and  other  manufactures,  &c. 
The  Alanders  are  excellent  seamen,  and  navigate  small 
vessels  of  their  own  that  trade  with  the  adjacent  parts : 
they  are  Swedes  In  their  language,  manners,  and  usages. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  harbours,  many  of  w  hlch 
have  been  fortllied  by  the  llussians,  who  keep  ui*  a  dis- 
proportion,itely  large  militarv  force  in  the  islands,  as  well 
as  a  numerous  flotilla,  called  the  "  Skaerenflott."  The 
islands  contain  8  parishes  and  as  many  churches,  and  7 
churches  or  chapels  uf  ease.  Aoland.the  largest  island,  Is 
nearly  circular,  being  about  17  miles  in  leiigth  and  10  In 
breadth  ;  It  contains  above  9,000  Inhabitants,  and  has  an 
excellent  h,nbour  at  Ytternaes,  on  the  \V.  side*  It  is 
divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Ekeroe,  the  westernmost 
island,  wliich  has  a  telegraph.  On  the  K.  coast  of  Aoland 
is  the  old  castle  of  Castleholm,  now  In  ruins.  Kuralinge 
has  a  pop.  of  3,0(H)  Thest>  islands  were  wrested  by 
Russia  from  Sweden  in  1809 ;  and  give  the  former  a 
|iosition  from  which  they  may  easily  make  a  descent  on 
the  Swedish  coast.  , 

AI.A-SIIICHK.  (The exalted  city,  an.  PA(7arff/pAia.) 
A  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  prov.  Natolla,  famous  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches.  It  Is  situated 
83  in.  E.  Smyrna,  near  the  Cogiuniis,  partly  In  the  plain, 
and  partly  on  one  of  the  roots  of  Tmolus,  which,  sepa- 
rated by  a  valley  from  the  iiosterior  range,  and  rising  to 
a  very  considerable  elevation,  is  the  site  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  old  wall  of  the  town  formed  of  small  stones,  held 
together  by  a  strong  cement,  and  strengthened  with 
towers.  Is  broken  down  In  many  places,  and  the  Acropolis 
Is  also  In  ruins.  The  modern  houses  are  nnjan  and  Ir- 
r<'gular,  and  tlie  streets  narrow  and  filthy.  The  ruins  of 
the  cliurch  of  St.  John  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  an- 
cient relics  meet  the  eye  at  every  step.  "  Here,  a  broken 
Ionic  column  forms  the  iingle  of  a  house,  and  an  ar- 
chitrave its  steii;  there  fragments  of  a  rich  cornice  are 
Imilt  Into  a  wall  \  a  modern  mosque  Is  supported  by  the 
truucated  shaitt  of  UDthiuo  columns  \  and  iacreU  iur« 
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cophagi  are  dflceorated  by  conversion  into  common  water 
trough* :  fountains  in  the  dirtiest  street*,  and  the  very 
pavement  on  which  one  treads,  toem  with  vestiges  of 
antiquity ;  and  in  a  neglected  spot,  near  the  S.  wall  of  the 
city,  amid  dirt  and  rubbish,  we  remarlied  two  venerable 
ma<'ble  pillars  lying  unheeded  on  the  ground. "—(Elliott.) 
According    to  Mr.  Elliott,   Ala-Shehr   contains  nearly 
S.OOO  Turkish  and  290  Greek  houses  ;  so  that,  supposing 
this  statement  to  Imj  correct,  the  pop.  may  be  estimated 
at  from  15,000  ti.  18,000.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  divine  service  is  regularly  performed  in  5 
Christian  churches.    The  Greeks,  at  present,  as  in  the 
time  of  Chandler,  are  exceedingly  Ignorant :  and  though 
few  of  them  know  .iny  iangu.igc  except  Turkish,  the 
Liturgy  isalways  read  In  the  language  of  their  forefathers, 
'rhe  country  round  is  very  fruitful ;  —  the  waters  are  said 
to  be  excellent  in  dyeing  ;  and  being  situated  on  one  of 
the  most  frequented  roads  to  Smyrna,  it  is  much  resorted 
to  by  caravans,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  trade.     It  is  held 
so  sacred,  even  by  the  Turks,  that  they  occasionally  con- 
vey their  dead  thither  for  interment,  from  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  apply  to  it  the  epithet  of  Ala,  or  the  ex  «lted. 
Philadelphia  derived  its  name  from   Attains  Phila- 
delphus,  brother  of  Eumcnes,  by  wliom  it  was  founded  in 
the  second  century  R.  c.     Strabo  says,  that  it  sulfered 
much  from  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes ;  and  it  w.i8 
one  of  the  fourteen  cities  which  were  partially  or  wholly 
destroyed  by  a  subterranean  convulsion  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.    Anciently,  indeed,  it  was  matter  of  surprise, 
that  it  was  not  abandoned  ;  but  it  continues  to  be  a  con- 
siderable place ;  and  the  church  of  Philadelphia  is  still 
erect,  "  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins."    It  was  the  last 
city  of  Asia  Minor  that  submitted  to  the  Turks.    "  At  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperors,  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  Her  valiant  citizens 
defended  their  religion  and  freedom,  above   fourscore 
years ;    and    at    length    (in    1390),    capitulated  to    the 

5'  rnudest  of  the  Othmans,  ( U^yazet)."— ( C/ianiller's  Asia 
linor,  4to  ed.  p.  28Cj  Elliott's  Travels,  ii.  p.  b5. ;  Uib. 
bon,  cap.  C4.) 

ALA.SSaC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Correzc,  ."j  m. 
N.  N.  W.  Drive.  Pop.  ,4,029.  There  are  vineyards  in 
its  vicinity. 

ALASSIO,  or  ARRACI,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  -S.-ir- 
dinian  States,  prov.  Albeng.i,  cap.  district,  5  m.  S.S.W 
All)enga.  Pop.  nearly  .'i.OOO,  indpstrious,  active,  and 
daring  seamen.  There  is  good  anchorage  opposite  to 
the  town,  which  consists  of  a  long  narrow  street.  Fine 
coral  is  fished  on  tlie  coast.  A  good  harbour  for  the 
largest  cl.iss  of  vessels  m'ght  be  formed  between  Cape 
IMeIc  and  the  island  of  Galinara ;  but  this  has  always  been 
discouraged  by  the  Genoese,  the  former  masters  of  this 

part  of  Italy (Rumpotdi  Corogrnfta  deW  Italia,   art. 

•*  Alassio.*') 

ALATUI, acity  of  Italy,  Pap.il  States,  prov.  Campaniii, 
deleg.  Froslnonc,  6  m.  N.  E.  Froslnone,  lat.  41°  \V  N  , 
long.  13="  12*  ly  E.  Pop.  circa  8,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate  church,  and 
some  convents.  Antiquities  .ire  frequently  dug  up  in  the 
environs,  which  abound  in  olives  and  vines. 

AI.ATYK,  atown  of  Itussiain  Europe,  gov.  Simbirsk, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Alatvr  with  the  Sura,  90  m. 
N.  N.W.  Simbirsk.  Pop.  3,(1(10.  It  is  txiilt  of  wood, 
has  tanneries,  a  glass  work,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn. 

ALAYA  (.in.  Coracesium),  a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey 
In  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  saiijl<irk  of  the  same  name,  on 
theK.sldeof  a  lofty promontorv, lat. 3fi°31'6l"  N.,  long. 
32°  2'  24"  E.  Pop.  1,500  or  2,(HX).  The  promontory  on 
which  this  town  is  built  beiirs  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent  on  the  N . 
by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly  ;  and 
Its  W.and  S.  sides  consist  of  periwndicularclilTii  500  or  (MM) 
feet  high.  The  E.  side,  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Is  also 
fo  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  stand  on  the  top  of  each 
other.  "  Inshort,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous  walls  and  towers 
prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessors  laboured  to 
makeitso."  At  prescntit  isoftrifllngln.portance.  Streets 
and  houses  miseral)le  ;  mosques  few  and  mean.  When 
visited  by  Captain  Ileaufort  it  had  no  signs  of  comm'Tcc. 
Tlie  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  and  the  anchorage 
indiflfercnt. 

Coracesium  shut  its  gates  against  Antiochus  when  all 
the  other  towns  of  Cilicia  had  submitted  ;  and.. it  a  sub- 
sequent period  it  was  the  phice  selected  by  the  pirates 
At  which  to  make  a  last  stand  in  their  struggle  with 
Pompey (Beituforl's  Katamania,  p.  172,  *c.) 

ALBA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont, 
cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  Tanaro,.'J2m.  S.S.E.  Turin. 
Pop.  7,000.  It  h.is  a  triliunal  of  original  Jurisdiction, 
a  cathedral, 3  parish  churches,  a  college,  and  u  conitider- 
able  trade  in  cattle. 

ALBAt'ETTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  9.  m. 
K.  W.  Chlnchella,  agreeably  situated  in  a  vast  ami 
fruitful  plain.    Pop.  of  town  and  tuburbs,  I  l,.')Uli,    It  has 
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monufactarei  of  coarse  cloth  and  soap.  Great  quantltici 
of  wine  and  lafflron  are  collected  in  its  Ticinity ;  and  ■ 
great  cattle  market  is  annually  held  in  September. 

ALB  AN  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loxere,  S3  in. 
N.  N.  W.  Mende.     Pop.  2,428. 

ALBANIA.alargeprov.  of  European  rufke«, iMnnded 
N.by  Dalmatiaand  Scrvia,  B.  by  Macedonan(lThessiUy, 
S.  by  Livadia,  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic,  along  with  that 
part  of  the  Me<iiterranean  called  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
thus  comprehends,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  the  ancient 
Illyria  and  ICpirus,  and  is  at  present  included  in  the 
Turkish  government  of  Romania. 

ALUANU  (TOWN,  LAKE,  AND  MOUNTAIN 
OF),  in  the  Papal  dominions,  in  the  Camjmuna  rii  Homa. 
The  town  is  situated  in  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  on  a 
hill,  near  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  lake,  about  14  m.  S.  S.  E. 
Home.  Pop.  4,200.  This  town  is  not  built,  as  some 
have  supposed,  on  the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  which  stood 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  but  on  the  ruins  of  Pompey's 
vilht.  Its  situation,  at  a  minlerate  elevation  above  tne 
level  of  the  i<lain,  fine  salubrious  air,  sh.idy  walks,  and 
magnificent  views  of  the  "  eternal  city,"  the  Campagna, 
and  the  sea,  make  it  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  more  opulent 
Roman  citizens,  particula'ly  during  spring  and  autumn. 
It  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop ;  Is  well  built ;  has  a 
cathclral  and  some  convents,  with  many  fine  palaces, 
among  which  may  be  specilii'd  those  of  the  Corsini  and 
Barberini  families.  At  a  little  distance,  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  is  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Pope.  'Hie  acijacent  country  is  almost  wholly  appro- 
priated to  the  culture  of  the  vine  ;  and  the  wine  which  it 
yields  still  maintains  its  ancient  reputation. 

'I'hc  lake  of  Albano,  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  town. 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  very  high  banks,  except 
towards  the  N.,  where  they  are  a  little  lower.  It  has  the 
form  of  an  irregular  ellipse,  and  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  doubt  that  it  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  distance  round  the  crater,  or  summit  of 
the  basin  of  the  lake,  is  estimated  at  about  8  m.,  and  that 
round  the  water's  edge  about  4  m.  It  is  in  parts  very 
deep :  a  variety  of  fish  are  found  in  it,  among  which  are 
eels  of  an  immense  size  and  highly  esteemed. 

Hut  the  subterranean  conduit  or  tunnel,  called  by  the 
Italians  an  emissario,  for  conveying  away  its  surplus 
water,  is  the  feature  most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  in- 
telligent traveller  who  visits  this  lake.  This  tunnel,  In- 
tended to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  lake  from  injuring 
the  surrounding  country  by  overflowing  its  banks,  and 
to  keep  them  always  at  their  present  level,  was  completed 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  history  ( about  4U0  years 
o.c),  and  bears  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  sagacity  and 
perseverance  of  those  by  whom  it  was  executed.  It  is 
cut  right  through  the  mountain,  and  mostly  through 
solid  rock,  a  distance  of  considerably  more  than  a  mile, 
being  generally  about  3  feet  10  inches  wide,  and  from  6} 
to  7  feet  in  height ;  at  its  entry  from  the  lake,  and  its 
issue  in  the  plain,  it  is  solidly  built  round  with  large 
stones,  arched  at  top,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.* 
This  great  work  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  about 
a  year  ;  but  it  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  as  only  three 
or  at  most  four  men  could  have  wrought  together,  and 
these  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tunnel  only,  the  other  end 
being  under  water,  it  must  have  taken  many  years  for  its 
comuletioa.  But  Piranesi  has  shown  that  after  tracing 
the  line  of  the  tunnel  above  ground,  shafts  had  bven  sunk, 
by  which  workmen  might  have  been  let  down  in  various 
places,  and  the  work  completed  within  the  stated  time,  t 
The  Alban  Mount  (.Wo/m  Albanns),  now  Monte  Cava, 
lies  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  2,900  feet  in 
height ;  and  the  view  from  its  summit,  extending  over 
Latium  and  a  great  extent  of  country,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
that  can  be  imagine<l.  It  was  crowned  by  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  l.atialls.  where  sacrifices  were annuallr 
oflered  up  by  deputies  fr(mi  the  various  Latin  states,  with 
the  Romans  at  their  head,  to  their  common  father  and 

firotector.  Here,  also,  the  Roman  generals,  refused  tha 
loiiour  of  the  great  triumph  in  the  city,  performed  the 
lesser  triumph,  or  ovation,  and  siwrfllced  to  Jupiter 
I  atialis.  .Some  fragments  of  this  famous  temple  existed 
in  nhO ;  but  they  have  since  disappeared.  ( Besides  the 
authorities  referred  to,  see  the  excel  lent  work  of /.UMis(/i'n 
cm  tlie  Antiquities  C)f  Home,  pp.  4,^3— 40,'). ) 

Al. BAN'S  (ST.),  an  ancient  borough  of  England, 
CO.  Hertford,  occupying  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  low 
hill,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Colne.  20  in.  N.  N.  W.  l.omhiii. 
The  old  borough  had,  in  IXil,  a  pop.  of  4,772  ;  and  the 
new  pari,  borough  a  pop.  of  5,771.  It  h.is  long  had  the 
privilege  of  returning  2  m.  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  the  right  of 
voting  luiving  lieen  vested   in  the   freemen,  whether 

*  For  an  arroiint  of  the  rirf»imit«nr«i  which  are  tnld  to  hatf 
04-('A>ii>n(tl  the  untlvrtakinK  of  «lil<i  work,  ne*  /.i'Hni,  IIIi.  v.  k.  Mi,  Ifi. 
anil  t'i,\  ite  tHtinationr,  llli.  i,  i,.  44.  No  tliiulit,  however,  it  wii 
miule,  as  Cirero  has  elMfwitere  Mid,  nil  utililalrm  afrri  tuburliaHi 
iwn  ail  itrrem  urbemifu*  ntiittnilam.  'yDt  IHnnat.U,  %.^'i.) 

i  ftf.Kininnil  liaii  ri>|ienti>il  tllln  otijt'Cliun  (rimi-  jtt  Itnly  nntt  Si- 
ritu,  p.  .11,1.),  a|>|i.irenlly  unronu-inm  of  whit  IMrnnc^t  hail  ilattil 
in  Iiii  Ueaciiliiitu  <  Dittgno  dtW  Lmittario  det  Lt^a  Atbano, 
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ALBAN'S  HEAD  (ST.) 

rosldonl  or  not,  and  in  scot  and  lot  householders.  It  Is 
very  ancient,  and  is  either  on  or  very  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Vcrulamium.  The  abbey  church 
is  the  most  Imposing  object  la  the  place ;  and  is  cele- 
brated alike  for  its  antiquity  and  great  magnitude.  It 
lately  underwent  a  thorough  repair.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Lord  Bacon, 
with  a  fine  marble  monument  to  his  memory.  There 
Is  a  free  grammar  school,  with  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  town  is  not  thriving.  Straw  plait  is 
the  principal  manufacturo ;  and  there  aro  besides  a 
cotton  mill  and  a  silk  mill,  but  neither  on  a  largo  scale. 
Tliere  Is  a  market  each  Saturday.  No.  of  10/.  houses  In 
I'url.  borough  507;  constituency  in  1837,606.  — (Ztoun- 
dary  Kcuort,  4c.) 

AXBAN'S  HEAD  (ST.),  a  capo  of  England,  on 
the  English  Channel, co.  Dorset, lat.  SU°<i8'  10"  N.,  lung. 
20  6'  I.V  W. 

ALIIANY,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  cap.  state  of 
New  York,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  145  m.  N. 
New  York,  lat.  42°  Sy  3"  N.,  long.  73°  44'  50"  W.  Pop. 
In  1825,  15,071 ;  in  1835,  28,109.  Besides  being  the  seat  of 
government,  it  Is,  In  population,  wealth,  and  commerce, 
the  second  city  In  the  state.  It  Is  fiucly  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  river  navigation  of  the  Uuilson,  and  Is  now 
connected  by  canals  with  Lake  Eric  and  the  Mississippi 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Lake  Chainplain  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  other ;  so  that  it  has  become  one  of 
the  principal  centres  of  internal  commerce  in  the  Union. 
A  line  basin  has  been  constructed  for  the  accommodation 
uf  the  shipping  on  the  river  •and  the  canals.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  capitol,  the  state  house,  an  aca- 
demy, a  sjilcndld  museum,  a  jail,  with  numerous  banks 
and  places  fur  public  worship.  The  steam-boats  perform 
the  vo/age  flrom  N.  York  to  Albany  in  about  10  hours. 

ALBANY,  a  district  of  S.  Africa,  belonging  to  Great 
llrltain,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Cvepe  Colony.  It  has 
on  the  E.  the  Great  Fish  river,  on  the  W.  Uoshuans 
river,  on  the  N.  an  imaginary  line,  drawn  from  the 
junction  of  the  Great  and  Little  Fish  rivers  to  the 
Kunaji,  and  on  the  S.  the  ocean.  Its  area  has  been 
variously  estimated,  but  may  probably  amount  to  about 
2,000  sq.  m.  or  1,280,000  acres.  Its  aspect  is  highly 
pleasing,  being  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  its  ver- 
dant pastures  and  smooth  grassy  knolls,  contrasting  agree- 
ably with  the  dark  masses  of  forest,  which  clothe  the 
broken  ground  near  the  river  courses.  Soli  very  various. 
The  stiff  cl-iycy  lands  would  be  the  most  productive, 
were  tlicy  suiiicicntly  watered  ;  but  as  rain  is  precarious, 
nnd  the  rivers  are  said  not  to  be  suitable  for  irrigation, 
iidit  friable  soils  aro  preferred.  Climate  temperate, 
sHiiihrious,  and  suitable  for  European  constitutions. 
I.ions,  wolves,  and  leopards,  are  occasionally  met  with  ; 
but  are  every  day  becoming  rarer.  Elephants  are  now 
scUliim  seen  within  the  limits  uf  the  district.  Horses, 
c.ittle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  &c.,  thrive  remarkably  well, 
ami  their  produce  forms  the  great  dependence  of  the 
ciilonists.  The  country  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  Great  Fish  river  is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
[lortant.  Previously  to  1820,  there  were  not  more  than 
lliUO  Europeans  In  the  district ;  but  government  having 
t;iven  encouragement  to  emigration  to  tills  quarter, 
:!.720  emigrants  landed  in  1820,  at  Algoa  Bay,  whence 
thu  greater  number  proceeded  to  this  district.  For  the 
lirst  4  or  5  years,  tlie  colonists  sutfered  severely  from  a 
failure  uf  the  wheat  crops  ;  but  their  progress  from  1825 
down  to  1835,  was  com|iarativcly  ra|)id  ;  and  presented  a 
|iiiiure  of  (irosperity  and  advancement,  not  olten  to  be 
met  with  In  tho  early  annals,  even  uf  the  most  successful 
(■oliiiiics.  At  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  however,  this 
raruur  was  suddenly  arrestoil  by  an  Irruption  of  the 
KadV'rs,  who  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  pro- 
pi^rty,  anil  killed  several  of  tlie  colonists.  This  invasion 
liaving  been  repelled,  and  peace  having  been  again  re- 
stored with  the  Kallers,  a  lieutenant-governor  was  ap. 
pointed  to  the  E.  provhice,  aud  the  district  Is  fast  re- 
I'livi'ring  from  the  losses  it  had  sustiiined.  In  18:17,  it 
liad  a  |)opulatiun  uf  11,728,  uf  which  ll.riUO  were  whites. 
During  tlio  same  year,  the  births  were  700,  aud  tlie 
lii'Uilis  only  \M.  Tlio  value  of  the  produce  exported  in 
WM't,  was  47,3(i7/. :  tlie  principal  articles  being  —  hides, 
1o,'l7ii/.  ;  wool,  7,3.''>32. ;  skins,  chiefly  goat,  5,749/. ;  tallow, 
4,'ia7/. ;  Ivory,  2,.'i4(i/.  ;  with  horses, beef  and  pork,  butter, 
\'C.  The  colonists  had  in  IH3(i,  3H,U45  head  of  cattle, 
IU4,i:00  sheep,  and  2,7o5  horses.  Graham's  Town,  the 
rap.  of  the  E.  prov.  and  the  residence  of  the  licut.-go- 
viTiior,  Is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  this  district. 
It  contained.  In  1834,  512  houses  ;  r.nd  1800  inliab.  ex- 
I'lublve  of  the  mlllUiry.  A  town,  called  Port  Francis, 
li.is  been  founded  at  the  mouth  uf  the  Kowie  river  ;  but 
K  tlie  access  to  It  Is  obstructed  by  n  dangerous  bar,  it  Is 
dflulitful  whether  It  will  ever  become  uf  any  material 
importanm.  The  entire  shipping  tiade  of  the  district 
Is  at  present  carried  from  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Hay  — 
(Sec  Cn}te  Almiiiiiici  for  Uvti  and  1838;  I'lirl.  I'lijis. 
Session  IH37,  .tc). 
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ALBARRAZIN,  a  fbrtlfied  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ar- 
ragon,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  with  a  cathedral,  in  a  bleak 
and  barren  district.    Pop.  2,227. 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND,  United  States,  coast  of  N. 
Carolina,  In  the  N.E.  |)art  of  the  state,  being  GO  m.  long 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  from  4  tu  15  wide.  It  communicates 
with  Pamlico  Sound  and  the  ocean  by  several  narrow 
inlets,  and  with  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a  canal  cut  through 
Dismal  Swamp. 

ALBENCiA  (an.  Albium  Jngaunum),  an  ancient  sea- 
port town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 
44  m.  S.W.  Genoa,  on  Uie  CenU.  Fop.  4,000.  It  is  the 
scat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  several  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  situation  is  unhealthy  ;  but  the  surrounding  country 
is  productive  uf  oil  and  hemp.  This  is  the  birthplace 
of  Proculus,  a  competitor  with  Proljus  for  the  throne  of 
the  Ccsars. 

ALBENQUE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Lot,  cap. 
cant.,  10  m.  S.S.E.Cahors.   Fop.  1,984. 

ALBERT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  Miraumont,  15  m.  E.N.E.  Amiens.  Pop.  2,542. 
It  has  a  cotton  mill,  with  print  works,  bleaclifields,  paper 
mills,  &c.  In  its  vicinity  Is  a  cave  or  quarry  where  there 
are  a  variety  of  petrifactions. 

ALBINO,  atown  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  prov.  Ber- 
gamo, on  the  Serio,  7  m.  N.E.  Bergamo.  Pop.  2,300. 
It  is  very  well  built,  the  castle  and  gardens  of  Count 
SpinI  befng  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  There  are 
silk  filatures,  with  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  machinery  for  polishing  whetstones  renowned 
all  over  Europe. 

ALBION  (NEW),  a  large  tract  of  the  N.W.  coast  of 
America.  This  designation  was  given  by  Sir  F'ranclg 
Drake  to  California  and  part  of  the  adjoining  coast ; 
but  recent  geographers,  and  among  others  Humboldt, 
limit  the  denomination  of  New  Albion  to  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  extends  Ijrom  the  43d  to  the  48th  drg, 
N.  lat.  It  was  carefully  explored  by  Vancouver  In  1792, 
ALBONA,  a  small  town  of  Istria.  25  m.  E.  Rovigno, 
whose  vicinage  is  celebrated  for  its  olives  and  vines. 

AI.BUFElKA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  S.  coast 
Algarve,  28  m.  E.  Lagos,  lat.  37°  7'  30"  N...  long.  7°  lif 
12"  W.    Pop.  3,000.    Large  vessels  may  anchor  iu  the 

fiort,  which  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  batteries.     The 
nh"bitants  mostly  subsist  by  iishing. 

ALBUHERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Estremadura,  14  m. 
S.S.E.  Badajos,  on  the  river  and  near  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Here,  on  the  IGth  May,  1811,  o  sangui- 
nary conflict  took  place  between  the  allied  British, 
S)ianish,and  Portuguese  troops  under  Marshal  Beresford, 
and  a  F'rench  force  under  Marshal  Soult.  Each  army 
lost  about  7,000  men  In  killed  and  wounded.  On  the 
allietl  side  the  chief  brunt  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Bri- 
tish, who  suffered  severely.  In  the  end  Soult,  who  com- 
menced the  attack,  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  with  an  old  castle, 
prov.  Estremadura,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  22  m. 
N.N.W.  Badajos.  Pop.  5,500.  It  has  cloth  and  cotton 
manufactures. 

ALB  Y  {Albfga),  aclty  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Tarn,  on  the 
Tarn,  which  iscrcwscd  by  an  old- fashioned  bridge,  lat.  43'* 
65' 46"  N., long.  2°  8' 23".  Pop.  9,367.  It  il  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  has  few  public  buildings  worth  notice,  except  the 
cathedral,  begualn  1277  and  finished  in  1480.  It  Is  Ill- 
built  ;  the  houses  being  gloomy,  and  the  streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  ;  but  the  shady  promenade  de  la  Lice, 
on  the  side  next  the  country,  is  universally  admired.  It 
has  a  public  library,  a  museum,  end  barracks,  with 
various  manul'actures  of  coarse  cloth,  sacking,  table  linen, 
haiidkerchiel's,  cottons,  hats,  paper,  a  foundery  for  balls, 
&c.  The  jirejiaration  of  woiid  has  been  long  carried  on 
In  the  vicinity.  Alby  has  sufTercd  much  at  diflTercnt 
periods  for  its  attachment  to  Protestantism. 

ALCALA  DE  GISVERT,  an  lll-bullt  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  Valencia.     Poii.  3,600. 

ALCALA  DE  HEN  ARES  (Coiiiplittum),  a  city  of 
Spain  iirov.  Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  17  m.  E.N.li.  Madrid.  Pop.  5,800. 
Though  much  decayed  from  what  it  was  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, this  is  said  by  Mr.  Townsend  (I.  p.  245.)  to  he  one 
of  the  handsomest,  best  built  towns  of  Spain.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  flanked  with  square  towers,  has  a  line 
Gothic  cathedral,  a  iiiagnilicpnt  palaco  of  the  archbi.'-hop 
of  Toledo,  with  numerous  churches  and  convents.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1510  by  the  illustrious 
statesman  I'ardinal  Xiincnes,  which,  next  to  Salamanca, 
is  tlie  most  celebrated  seminary  In  Sjr.ain:  it  had.  In 
!S3I  17  colleges  and  31  professors.  The  cardinal  also 
bequ"athe<l  his  library  to  tlic  university,  and  founded  In  It 
li  printing  press,  wliiih  iiroduccd,  at  his  expense,  in  1512- 
17,  the  famous  Polyglott  Bible,  denominated  the  Siblia 
Cunwlutermia;  an  iiniicrislmble  and  noble  moiiuimnt  of 
his  piety,  learning,  and  liberality.  The  remains  of  tho 
cardlniil  were  interred  in  the  college  church.  But  It  U 
the  chief  glory  of  Alcala  de  Ilennres  to  have  given  birth, 
in  1547,  to  Ceivantcs,tho  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quiv 
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to     ALCALA  DE  LOS  GAZULES, 

ote  i  it  li,  also,  the  birtli-plnce  of  tlio  poet  Flgucrroa,  of 

Bolls  the  historian  of  Mexico,  Sic. 

ALCALA  DE  LOS  (JAZULES,  a  town  of  Spain, 
proT.  Cadiz,  In  a  hilly  and  bleak  district,  totally  unHt 
tor  tillage,  bu».  well  adapted  for  rearing  slieop,  which 
aMordingly  constitutes  the  chief  employment  of  tli<! 
people:  — It  Is  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  river 
Barbate,  which  flows  Into  the  sea  35  in.  S.  K.  Cadiz. 
Close  to  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Honian 
castle.  Dist.  38  m.  E.  Cadiz,  and  48  m.  S.  Seville. 
Pop.  of  town  and  snb.  17,916. 

ALCALA  LA  HEAL,  a  town  of  Bpaln,  prov.  Jaen, 
on  the  Gualcnton,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  30  m.  W.S.W.  .laen.  Pop. 
4,374.  It  had,  and  perhaps  still  has,  a  rich  abbey,  with 
Tarlous  churches,  convents,  ami  an  hospital.  On  the  2Hth 
January,  ISIO,  the  French  defeated  the  Spaniards  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  town. 

ALCAMO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  In  the  Val  dl  Mazz.w8,  on 
the  great  road  from  Palermo  to  TrapanI,  24  m.  W.S.W. 
Palermo.  Pop.  said  by  Swinburne  to  be  R,900  :  perhaps 
It  may  now  be  estimated  at  10,000,  the  nop.  of  the  dis- 
trict being,  in  1831,  l.S.IWlt.  Streets  straight,  but  111  paved 
and  dirty.  It  Is  situated  on  high  ground,  in  a  fine  open, 
cultivated  country,  and  Is  well  sheltered  by  large  woods 
of  olive  trees.  Within  the  district  of  Alcamo,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  town,  finely  situated  on  an  enii- 
nence,  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of  an  ancient  Doric 

temple, all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  powerful  Se- 

glsta  I  It  is  a  parallelogram,  162  by  66  feet,  and  has  .T6 
columns,  which,  when  examined  by  Swinburne,  were  all, 
with  one  exception,  perfectly  entire.  (For  an  account 
of  the  ruins,  see  Swinburnc't  Two  Sicilies,  11.  p.  236. 
4to  ed.) 

ALCANDATE,  a  town  of  Spain,  pror.  Jaen,  In  a 
rugged  mountainous  country  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  river  Guadajoz,  lat.  37°  45»  N.  long.  4°  18*  W.  The 
Roman  inscriptions  seen  here  show  its  antiquity.     Pop. 

ALCANIZ  (Arab,  for  treasurt/),  a  town  of  Spain, 
rov.  of  Temel,  Aragnn,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Oauda- 
oupc  on  a  hill  side,  above  which  is  a  castle,  built  by 
James  I.  of  .\ragon,  02  ra.  S.E.  Saragossa.  Pop.  .\»34. 
A  handsome  collegiate  church,  with  a  noble  portico, 
is  the  chief  building.  It  is  encircled  by  walls ;  and 
is  connected  by  a  cans),  constructed  by  the  Moors,  with 
the  Ebro.  There  are  In  the  vicinity  rich  mines  of  alum, 
and  thriving  plantations  of  mulberry  and  other  trees  ; 
there  Is  also  in  Its  vicinity  a  pond  "which  produces  re- 
markably large  fine  eels. 

ALCANTAIIA,  (from  the  Arabic  al-cantnrat-al.seif, 
the  bridge  of  the  sword,)  a  fortified  town  of  .Spain,  prov. 
Estremadura,  lat.  39°  41'  30"  N.,  long.e-^  4:i'  W.,  and  the 
cap.  of  a  dist.  having  the  same  name,  Pop.  3,332.  It 
itands  on  a  steep  hill,  close  to  the  K.  bank  of  the  Tagtis 
(running  here  N.  W.),  was  called  by  the  Komans,  its 
founders,  t\orha-C<esarra,  and  tlieyin  the  reign  of  Trujau 
erected  the  famous  bridge,  whence  its  present  name  is 
derived.  It  was  of  granite,  its  length  .')77  ft.,  breadth 
22  ft.,  span  of  the  two  centre  arches  1 10  ft.,  thickness  of 
piers,  38  ft.,  height  above  river-level,  17S  ft.  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge,  was  a  trinmpli.il  arch  46  ft.  high, 
with  a  Roman  Inscription.  (Lnhorrii-'s  I'ouane  I'itlor. ; 
wherosee  views  and  sections  of  the  bridge.  Ponz.viii.63.) 
This  fine  relic  of  .tntiquity  was  unfortunately  destroyed, 
together  with  some  adjoining  buildings,  by  the  llritl.'ih 
troops,  June  10.  1809,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  military 
orders.  {Snpirr.  vol.  li.  3!fi.)  The  river  w.is  once  na- 
vigable up  to  this  town,  and  before  the  separation  of 
Portugal,  in  \hm,  a  large  trade  in  fruit  was  carried  on 
with  Lisbon  ( Stitlano)  ;  hut  it  now  serves  only  to 
turn  a  few  mills,  ,ind  to  supply  the  heople  with  d.-ice, 
barbel,  eels  and  othi  r  fish,  which  greatly  abound  ( I'imz). 
It  is  ioined  a  little  below  Alcantara  hv  the  Alagon,  .lartin 
and  Salor.  At  the  expulsion  of  the  \loors  in  121.1,  which 
was  aided  by  the  knights  of  Sin  Juli.mHel  Pereyro,  the 
defence  of  the  town  was  entriKtcd  to  them,  and  they 
thenceforw-ird  .issumed  the  title  of  k.iigiits  of  Alcantara. 
The  order  is  now  a  dignity  of  scmie  value,  and  the 
moniirch  has  bi-en  the  grand  master  since  1495.  The 
knights  In  1.506,  built  a  handsome  rnnvent  and  chiirch. 
which  still  exist.  A  cloth  manufacture  once  existed 
here;  but  It  has  perished.  Brick. niakin;?  and  tanning 
are  all  the  signs  now  to  he  seen  of  industry. 

Alcantara,  a  sea-port  town  of  llraiill,  prov.  Ma- 
rauham,  on  a  hill,  LSm.  N.  W.  San  Louis  de  Maran- 
ham.  The  surrounding  territory  i«  nroductive  of  ex- 
cellent cottim  and  rice  ;  and  the  salt  hikes,  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  town,  might  yield  the  largest  supplies  if  they  were 
properly  managed.     Its  port  .idmits  only  small  vesseh. 

ALCANTAUII.T.A,  a  (list,  and  town  of  .'Spain,  prov. 
Murcia,  lat.  37"  .56'  N..  long.  1'^  l.V  W.  <  m.  I^rom  tin- 1 
tmnk  of  the  Segura.  l)i»t.  5  m.  .S.  W.  Murcia,  atui  50 
S.  W.    Alieant.     Pop.  40.17. 

ALCAUKZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Manclia,  on 
the  Ciudaraina,  4S  mile*  W.S.W.  Manzuuares.    Pup. 


ALDBOROUGH. 

3,300.    It  hoa  a  citadel  manufactures  of  cloth,  raiuel  ot 
calamine  and  copper,  .ind  an  aqueduct. 

ALCAZAK  DE  SAL.  a  town  of  PortMal,  prov. 
Kstrcmudura,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sado,  wm.  S.E. 
Setubal.  It  Is  delightftilly  sit.  In  the  inldstof  an  exten. 
sive  and  fertile  plain,  and  is  chiefly  distiaguiahed  for  iti 
salt' works  and  sedge-mat  factories. 

ALCAZAR  DE  SAN  JUAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
La  Manchn,  lat.  39°  2,5'  N.,  long.  8°  l.V  W.,  and  the  cap. 
of  a  disi..  so  called,  which  contains  16  towns  ..\nd  villages. 
The  dist.  (besides  Its  pasture,  corn,  oil  and  fruits,  whii'h 
are  abundant,)  pro<Iuces  salt-petre,  and  other  nimerals, 
supporting  above  500  workmen  and  their  familios.  The 
town  contains  12  soap-factories,  and  had  formerly  40, 
Dist.'iani.  N.K.  Ciudadl(eal,&6m.  S.  £.  Toledo.  Fop. 
of  dist.  7000. 

AI.,CESTER,  a  pa.  and  m.  town  of  England,  co. 
Warwick,  103  m.  N.  W.  Lond.,  16  m.  W.  S.  W.  War- 
wick.  Pop.  2,40ft.  The  town,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Alne  and  Arrow,  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church, 
a  free  school,  a  good  com  market,  and  carries  on  a  pretty 
large  needle  manufacture. 

ALCIRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  onanls- 
I.ind  of  the  Xucar,  251n.  S.  S.  W.ValcncIa,  and  so  low  that 
the  river  by  rising  12  rt.  above  its  u<ua1  height  inundates 
the  town,  lat.  39"  C  N.  long.  0"^  2,V  W.  Pop.  «,4I&.  It  is 
fortified  and  flanked  with  towers  ;  has  several  churches, 
convents  ami  hospitals,  with  two  fine  bridges  over  the 
Xucar.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  succes. 
sivcly  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Moors. 
The  Inhab.  are  thrifty  and  Intelligent  farmers,  superior 
to  mo.it  in  Spain,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  they  raise  excellent  pimentos  and  tomatos, 
in  addition  to  the  rice  and  other  prixluco  of  the  district. 
About  2  m.  E.  arc  some  limestone  hills,  among  which 
la  a  stalactitic  cave,  (Cueva  rie  lai  Maravillai),  visited 
■IS  a  natural  curiosity.  ( Bowles.) 
ALCK.MAKK.  SeeALKMAAR. 
ALCOBAZA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura, 
lat.  3*0  36'  N.,  long.  S"  W.,  15  m.  S.S.W.  LeiHa,  and 
within  5  m.  of  the  sea,  st  the  confluence  of  two  small 
rivers.  Pop.,  accor<ling  to  Minano,  1,716.  It  contains  a 
very  handsome  and  extensive  Cistercian  monastery,  found- 
ed by  Alfonso  1..  possessing  a  pood  library  with  vali:.ibla 
MSS.,  and  a  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  por- 
traits of  all  the  Portuguese  kings,  from  Alfonso  I.  to 
Donna  Maria  I.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on 
here  to  some  extent ;  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  set  250 
looms  .It  work  in  the  monastery  ;  but  the  late  diiiturNd 
state  of  the  country  has  very  much  impaired  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  this  place. 

ALCOLKA  DEL  UKV,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Se- 
ville, 26  m.  N.  E.  of  that  city,  near  the  r.  hank  of  the 
Gudalquivlr,  in  the  rnidst  of  a  fine  and  productive 
plain.  Pop.  2000.  When  the  (iuadi-ilquivir  wiw  more 
navigable  than  at  present,  this  town  appears  to  have 
been  of  some  importance  :  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
jecttMl  cinal  will  perhaps  restore  it  to  itr  former  pros- 
perity. 

.\tCOR.A,  a  town  of.Sp.u'n,  prov.  Valencia,  4R  m.  V. 
Valencia,  in  a  country  watered  by  the  Mijares.  Pop.  6.000. 
Its  agricultural  and  inilustrial  products  are  not  important, 
ALCOVEK,  a  town  of  ,Spiiin,  jirov.  CataluOa,  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Angur.i.  In  the  time  of 
.Alfonso  VIM.,  it  w,i»  a  plijce  of  some  importance  ;  hut 
the  oppressions  of  the  Trench,  at  different  times,  have 
driven  away  tlie  principal  landholders ;  and  the  people 
seem  now  to  t/e  in  a  very  wietched  condition.  13  m. 
N.N.W.  Tarragona.  Pop.  2,300.  Contrlb.  to  rev.  39,WC 
reals  v. 

A  I, COY,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  at  the  source  of 
the  AUtiy,  24  m.  N.  Alie.int.  Pop.  town  and  district 
11,600.  Besides  churches  and  conventp,  it  h.-w  a  college, 
a  considerable  manufactory  of  fine  cloth,  soap  works,  and 
paper  works  ;  the  contiguous  territory  is  very  fertile. 

.\I.('l,'f>l.\,a  town  lielonging  to  Spain,  near  the  n. 
extrem.  of  the  isle  Majorca,  on  a  small  pcniusida  hn- 
tween  the  bays  of  PolUnsa  a.iJ  Alcudia,  lat.  3\y-  .50', 
long.  3^  S'  K."  P,ip.  lOH.  Two  st.ignant  pools,  or 
.All"ilj>ras,  lie  l)et>veen  it  -md  the  bav  ;  and  the  ex- 
lialaliniis  from  them  greatly  injure  the  health  of  the  In- 
habit.-iiiH.  a  sickly  and  miserable  race.  The  pools  rnignt 
!;e  draliuil.  anil  th,  soil  rendered  useful,  if  the  natives 
were  possi'ssed  of  any  enterprise  or  energy.  Coral-fish- 
inir  employs  Home  'IO\es..els  iu  the  b.iy  '  At  alxiut 'I  m. 
S.  E.  is  a  st.ilactitic  cave,  visited,  anj'well  described  by 
Autlllon.    (drop.  p.  76.) 

AI.CUniA  IVK.  t^Altr.KT,  a  town  of  .Sptiln,  prnv, 
Vah'ucia,  in  a  plain  about  8  in.  from  the  Xucar,  whojs 
water  supplies  its  rice  grounds  with  nourishment.  It  ii 
ou  tlie  royal  road  of  Madrid,  ulwut  IStn.  S.  Valencia. 
Pop.  3,flfiO. 

ALDBOROUGH,  a  borough  of  England,  W.  R.  co. 
York,  wapent.iko  Claro,  Is'i  ni.  N.N.  W.  Loud..  iHm 
W.N.W.  York.  Pop.  iu  KJl.fi'^i.  Us  former  imixir. 
taiice  was  wholly  derived  from  its  bavuig  enjoyed  nines 
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ALDBOROUGH. 

the  Bra  oi  Philip  and  Mary  tho  privilege  of  returning 
2  meriDors  to  the  11.  of  C.  h  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Berrrm  Act. 

ALDBOHOUGlI,  or  ALDEBURGH,  asea-port  town 
of  Kngland,  CO.  SiiH'olk,  hund.  PIom<;sg,ite,  S5  ni.  N.E. 
Lond.  Pop.  of  bor.  and  pa.  1,341.  It  returned  2  m. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  ft-om  the  l.'ith  Klii.  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Ueforni  Act,  when  it  was  disfranclilsed.  It  has  suf- 
fered much  from  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

AI.DEA  DEL  UEY,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  I.a 
M.-mcha  (Ciudad  Real),  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Jabalon, 
an  affluent  of  tho  Guariiana,  17  m.  iJ.  Ciudad  Real. 
Pop.  a,800.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  in- 
undations of  the  river,  which  a  very  slight  Industry 
might  obviate.  Here  ia  a  palace  of  the  knights  com- 
nianders  of  Calatrava. 

A  LDE A  G ALEGA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  jirov.  Estre- 
m.idura,  mstuary  of  tho  Tagus,  on  the  E.  side  of  tho  bay 
of  Monlijo,  well  known  as  ii  ferry  st.ttion  between  Lisbon 
and  the  great  road  to  Badiyoz  and  Madrid.    Pop.  3,4>iO. 

ALDERNEY,  an  Island  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
in  the  English  channel,  Hfi  m.  ,S.  from  tho  Isle  of  Port- 
land, ap'.l  18  m.  W.  Cape  la  Ilocue  In  Normandy.  The 
cliaiin'sl  bet>.»""'  Aiderney  and  the  latter,  called  the  Ran' 
of  Aiderney,  is  i..ingerou8  in  stormy  weather  from  tin 
strength  and  ri\pidity  of  the  tides.  This  island  is  ali<  i" 
si  m.  in  length  by  »  m.  In  breadth,  and  had  In  1831  a 
pop.  of  I,04B.  It  Is  a  dependency  of  Guernsey,  and  is 
principally  celebrated  for  a  small  breed  of  cows,  which 
afford  excellent  milk  and  butter.  It  has  no  good  har- 
bour. 

ALDSTONE  MOOR,  a  par.  and  m.  town  pf  Eng- 
land, CO.  Cumberland,  Leatli  ward,  on  the  borders  of 
Northumberland.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill  washed  by 
the  Tyne.  The  parish  contains  3.'),OfiO  ai  res.  Pop.  »J,85H. 
It  is  cliK'fiy  celenrated  for  its  lead  mines,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  earls  of  llcrwentwater,  and  now  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Their  present  (1838)  annual 
produce  is  estimated  at  from  3,8U0  to  4,000  tons  of  pure 
metal. 

ALEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  In  tho  prov.  of  Murcia,  nit. 
on  a  mountain  side.  G  m.  from  the  I.  bank  of  the  San- 
gnnera,  a  branch  of  the  Segura,  and  about  25  m.  W.  S. 
W.  Murcia.     Pop.  2330. 

ALEN<^0N,  a  town  of  France,  can.  dcp.  Ornc,  In  an 
extensive  plain  of  the  same  mime,  on  the  Sarthe,  ucar  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  dcp.  M!  ni.  S.S.E.  Caen,  lat,  .18° 
2.','  41*"  N.,  long.  (P  y  22"  K.  Pop.  1.1.277.  The  town 
.s  agrecibly  situated  and  well  Iniilt ;  streets  generally 
hro.id  and  well  paved ;  the  walls  by  whicli  it  was  formerly 
surronnded  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  it  has  several 
considerable  suburbs.  Among  the  public  buildings  may 
be  specified  the  cathedral  church,  the  town-house  cm- 
hndying  two  well  preserved  towers,  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  tho  Dukes  of  Alen^on,  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  corn-market,  Ac.  It  has  a  communal  col- 
li>'e,  several  hospitals,  a  public  library,  and  ai\  observa- 
tory. Its  manufactory  of  the  lace,  known  by  the  name  of 
Point  ifAlenqon,  established  by  Colbert,  still  preserves 
its  ancient  celebrity,  and  it  has  in  nddition  inanufaetures 
of  nnislln,  of  coarse  and  fine  linen,  huckram,  serges, 
stockings,  straw  h.its,  Ac.,  with  tanneries.  There  are 
frcosfonn  quarries  In  tlic  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  llartz, 
a  little  to  "he  W.  of  the  town,  are  found  the  stones,  called 
Alciiv'on  diamonds,  which  when  cleaned  and  polished  are 
Siiid  to  be  little  inferior,  in  respect  of  lustre,  to  tho  genu- 
lno|.Tm.  Several  I'ai HI  .ire  held  in  the  town,  wliirh  is 
the  kiat  of  a  considerable  commerce.  During  the  re- 
liflioiis  wars,  Alenfon,  which  was  generally  attached  to 
the  Protestant  party,  sulR-rcd  severely.  —  (Hugo,  art. 
Drw;  liicliimnairc  (Kognipkique,  Itc.i 

AI.ENQUIR,  alown  of  I'ortiigiU,  prov.  Estremadura, 
26n.iles  N.N.E.  Lislmn.  Pop.  3,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
prini'ipiil  points  for  the  defence  nl  Lisbon. 

AI.ESTEJO,  a  prov.  of  Portiig.il,  which  see. 

ALEPPO,  a  city  in  tho  N.  of  Syria,  called  by  the  nn- 
tivi'S,  Haleb-es-Shabha  (an.  (7iiT/r/Aun and  liiritra),  l,->t. 
.TiH  11'  25"  N.,  long.  .37"  10*  l.y'"E.  ;  7«  m.  K.  .S.  E.  (s- 
kciidirouu.  and  12ii  m.  N.N. E.  Damascus.  lt.H  present 
pop.  Is  probfibiy  under  "0,00(1 ;  though  from  the  middle  of 
tho  !7th  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
v.ir!()iisly  estlm.-ued  at  from  2110.000  to  2.')8,0(HI.  i>  ccordiiig 
to  Kussell,  it  had  In  17'.I4, 23.\(Ki0  Inlub.,  of  whom,  30,000 
Here  Christiiuis,  and  ft.WV)  Jews,  the  rest  being  Mnh.iin- 
mcdans ;  hut,  iiceordiiig  toVolney,  the  pop.  in  \7><f,  did  not 
exietd  I00,(.(»,  which  we  incline  to  think  ia  the  more 
prnbahle  stattaieiit.  Ali'jipo  occupies  an  elevfition  in  the 
niiildli:  of  an  open  plain  ;  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  30  ft. 
hiuli  and  20liropni  suppot>ed,  from  the  mas.iive  stylo  of 
their  architecture,  to  be  Siiracenic.  The  city,  within 
thi'  w.ilis,  is  atnnit  3{  m-  in  cirr.  hut  including  itf'  suburbs, 
it  (!crupies  a  circuit  of  more  than  double  lliat  extent. 
Ilmises  of  fVeeitone :  they  arc  said  to  be  elegant  and 
ilumhle.  and  those  tielongiiig  to  the  b«'tter  classes  exhiliil 
«n  clalinrato  degree  of  ornament  in  their  lofty  ceilings 
deiorated  with  arabesqin's  ;  an<l  their  large  windows  of 
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painted  glasa.  Roofs  flat,  o.  iu  most  Eaatnm  town*; 
during  the  summer  months,  the  inhabitants  pass  their 
nights  upon  them,  unpr.-^tected  by  tents  or  awniiiigs  of  any 
kind.  These  flat  ro^fs  form  aim  a  continuous  terrace, 
upon  which  it  is  easy  by  climbing  iver  the  low  partition 
walls,  to  pass  from  .no  end  o(  the  town  to  another. 
Streets  broad,  well  p%t,<<l,  .md  clean,  remvrkablequulltict 
In  the  East :  the  \u-  ■  f  may,  perhap-,,  be  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  dr.ilnage,  rasioiied  by  the  slight  elevation  of 
the  town  and  lu  ighliourhood  above  the  surroundinft 
plain.  I'he  scr,tj;liu,  or  palace  of  the  Pacha,  which  useH 
to  be  admired  lor  its  magnificence,  was  destroyed  In 
1810-20  during  'he  siege  of  the  town  by  Khourchld 
Ahmed  Prttliil.  Mosques  numerous,  but  nearly  all  have 
been  injured,  and  m.-iny  of  them  are  in  ruins,  from  the 
effects  of  the  earthquakes  which  have  so  often  shaken  this 
part  of  Syria  j  the  Djamefe,  Zacharle,  .'md  El-Halawe,  are, 
however,  fine  remnants  of  the  .ancient  Roman  style  -,  thejr 
wore  originally  Christian  edificet ,  the  latter  built,  ft 
is  said,  by  tho  Empress  Helena.  There  are  tenor  twelve 
Christian  churches,  three  Christian  convents,  and  several 
wakfs,  the  conventual  establishments  of  the  Moham- 
medans. An  ancient  aqueduct  conveys  a  plentiful  .supply 
of  Kood  water  from  two  springs.  This  work  is  an  object 
'>(  much  care  ;  and  It  Is  singular,  that  being  certainly 
<  >iistructcd  before  the  time  of  Constantino, It  snoiUd  have 
lemained  uninjured  amid  the  frequent  convulsions  to 
which  tho  town  has  been  subject.  In  the  centre  of  the 
clty^  is  a  castle,  partly  In  ruins,  built  upon  an  artificial 
mount,  of  considerable  height,  andl  m.  In  circumference ; 
this  Is  surrounded  by  a  broail  and  deep,  but  dry  ditch, 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  7  arches.  From  this  spot  is  com- 
manded a  very  extensive  view,  bounded  N.  by  the  snowy 
tops  of  the  Taurus,  W.  by  the  elevated  rocky  be<l  of  tho 
KTiszy  \  while  to  the  S.  and  E.  the  ej'e  reaches  over  th9 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Here  are  several  large 
khans,  principally  occupied  by  Frank  and  other  foreign 
merchimts.  Tnese  are  handsome  and  convenient  bididings, 
containing  counting-houses  and  .store-rooms  ranged  round 
an  interior  court,  in  which  are  stands  for  loading  and  un- 
loading tho  iH^asts  of  burden,  and  a  fountain  to  supply 
them  with  water.  At  present,  however,  Altiipo  can  he 
regarded  as  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  its  former  self : 
slight  ejurthqu&kes  are  frequent  in  its  neighbourhood,  but 
in  1822  a  tremendous  shock  overturned  most  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  This  calamity  li.-is  occasioned  the  erection 
of  a  new  suburb,  materially  altering  the  appearance,  ami 
injuring  the  beauty  of  the  town.  The  liousvi  In  this 
suburb,  intended  at  first  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  the 
population  that  had  escaped  from  the  toyn,  were  hastily 
constructed  of  wood,  latn,  and  plaster  ;  but  from  want, 
either  of  funds  to  repair  their  more  substantial  dwellings, 
or  of  energy  to  set  about  the  work,  or  probably  from  a 
fear  of  returning  into  the  city,  these  hastily  constructed 
eiiifices  have  become  permanent  re.<l(lenccs,  while  mimy, 
porliaps  the  greater  number,  of  the  large  and  convenient 
Btune  buildings  In  thccity  are  either  In  ruins  or  tcnantless. 

Although  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert,  Aleppo  is  ,id- 
vaiitageously  and  agreeably  situated.  A  small  stream, 
called  the  Kneik  (an.  Chains),  waters  the  W.  side  of  the 
town.  This  brook,  which  Is  about  the  size  of  the  New 
River,  and  never  dry,  swells,  in  the  rainy  season  to  a  for- 
midable and  rapid  current  (  it  rise.^  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  about  70  m.  N.,  and  after  acoursc  of  80  orUO  m. 
loses  itself  In  a  large  morass  full  of  wild  boars  and 
pelicans.  Tlie  iijiper  course  of  the  Koeik  lies  between 
naked  rocks,  but  near  Aleppo,  and  S.  of  that  town.  It 
flows  through  an  extremely  fertile  valley,  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  This  river,  and  the  aipicduct  before  men- 
tioned, furnish  an  abundant  and  unfailing  supply  of 
water ;  and  besides  the  public  fountains  and  baths,  every 
private  individual,  wlio  cKuoses  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  pipes,  may  have  his  house  served  with  water  in  the 
lUiropeiin  fashion. 

'liie  farfained  gardnna  ({f  Aleppo  are  situated  to  tho 
S.  K.  of  thccity,  upon  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet, oneof 
the  very  few  "attluonts  of  the  Kuelk.  They  are  rather 
orchards  than  K'^rdcns,  consisting  qf  fruit  trees,  with 
vegetables  growing  Ijctween  them,  but  scarcely  any 
flowers.  They  are  pleasant  spots,  from  the  luxuriance  of 
their  iiroductloni,  and  the  nightingales  that  resort  to 
their  .sliadi  s ;  but  very  little  taste  Is  exhibited  to  their  ar- 
rangements. W.  of  the  town  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  vines,  olives,  and  fig-trees,  and  towards  the 
E.  are  some  plantations  of  pistachio  trees,  which,  though 
ftdl  extensive,  are  only  the  remains  of  much  more  ma- 
jo<tic  groves,  for  which  this  couutry  wits  formerly  famous. 

'I'he  air  of  Aleppo  is  dry  and  piercing,  but  accounted 
salubrious  both  to  natives  and  strangers  ;  the  former, 
however,  aro  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease,  said  to  attack 

*  Tliis  l»  \''>lney't  statsment.  UohinMrn  <;»«ctlliM  the  cMtle  u 
:iituiitt'«l  r,t  til*'  N.K.  nmter;  tt\e  a|ip.ir«nt  ilWcrepancy  prattiibly 
iiristt  friirMhi!  on*>  includtna.  And  t.'t-  other  cxcluJtng  tbesuhurbl. 
'I  lie  N.K,.  K  rnrr  nf  the  «.ill«l  tuwn  wanid  ti>  neulj  llw  wnira  of 
the  «  f  i>l«  nuwt  nf  builiU»i;i . 
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thma  once,  »t  least,  in  tlieir  Itvei,  (lie  hahnt-et-sine : 
"  ulcer,"  or  "  ringworm  of  Aleppo."  It  Is,  at  flrit,  an 
Inflammation  of  the  skin,  subsequently  becomes  an  ulcer, 
continues  for  a  year,  and  generally  leaves  a  scar  for  life. 
It  usually  fixes  In  tlie  face,  and  an  Aleppine  is  linown  all 
over  the  East  by  the  mark  left  by  this  disorder,  tJie  cause 
of  which  Is  unknown,  but  srspectcd  to  be  owing  to  some 
qu^lty  of  the  water. 

Aleppo  appears  to  have  risen  to  importance  on  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  Like  the  latter.  It  was  a  con- 
venient emporium  lor  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  East,  so  long  as  it  was  carried  on  over  land.  The 
productions  of  Persia  and  India  came  to  it  in  caravans 
n-om  Bagdad  and  Ouasora  to  be  shipped  at  Iskenderoun 
and  Latitkia  for  the  diflercnt  ports  of  Europe.  Aleppo 
communicated  also  with  Arabia  and  Egyj)!,  by  way 
of  Damascus ;  with  Asia  Minor,  by  Tarsus  ;  and  with 
Armenia,  by  Diarbeklr.  It  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
consequence  under  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Syria,  and 
into  still  greater  under  the  early  Uom.in  emperors.  In 
638,  A.  o.lt  resisted  the  arms  of  tlic  Arabs  for  several 
months ;  but  being  finally  token,  it  hcciunc  of  as  much 
Importance  under  the  Saracens,  as  it  h.id  before  been 
under  the  Homans  or  Greeks.  In  tlie  10th  century,  it 
wac  reunited  to  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  by  the 
arms  of  Zimisces  ;  but  it  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  SeUuklan  Turks,  under  whose  sway  It  remained 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  suffered  consider- 
ably during  the  Irruptions  of  the  Mongols,  in  tlie  13th 
century,  and  again,  by  the  wars  of  Tamerlane,  or  TImur 
Bee,  in  the  IMIi.  Sclim  I.  annexed  It,  in  I.MU,  to  tliu 
Turkish  empire,  of  which  it  continued  a  part  till  IS33, 
vrh"' .  it  opened  its  gates  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  witlioMt  a 
lummons.  Its  political  revolutions,  with  the  exception 
of  its  two  captures  by  the  Tartars,  affected  its  pros- 
perity only  temporarily  and  in  a  slivlit  degree  ;  but  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  l>y  the  Cape  uf  Good 
Hope  slrucii  a  deadly  blow  at  Us  greatness.  Since  tliat 
•vent  It  hai  "ontinued  to  decline,  and  the  earthquake  of 
1823,  together  with  the  wars  which  have  dlstractc<l 
Syria,  by  causln';  extensive  emigrations,  have  reduced 
It  to  comparative  insivniiicance.  Its  capabilities  are 
however  very  great,  and  under  judicious  treatment  it  Is 
nore  than  probable  it  would  speedily  regain  a  cunsider- 
able  share  of  its  former  prokperity.  It  is  the  most  con- 
venient centre  for  tlie  trade  between  Persia  and  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  on  the  one  hand,  awX  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia  on  the  otiier  ;  it  is,  beyond  nil  comparison, 
the  cleanest  and  most  agreeable  town  in  Syria  ;  uiul  still, 
even  amid  its  ruins,  beUer  built  than  almost  any  other 
lietween  the  Ulack  Sen  and  tlie  Kuplirates  ;  its  inliabit- 
ants,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  slierills  (de- 
icendants  of  tlic  Prophet),  are  the  mildest  and  most 
tolerant  among  tlie  professors  of  Moliaminetianitin. 
I'hese  circumttances  baveinaile  it  the  resort  of  strangers, 
and  they  are  nut  likely,  in  peaceable  times,  to  liave  less 
influence  in  future, 

Aleppo  formerly  possessed  several  manufactures,  and 
before  the  earthquake,  it  was  said  to  contain  l'i,(Nin  arti- 
sans, chieAv  weavers  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  sbauls,  Ac.  These  works  are  now  lan- 
guishing, but  they  still  exist,  ami,  witii  the  pistachio 
nuts,  form  the  chief  part  of  its  remaining  traile.  Its 
imports  are  gouts'  hiiir,  from  Asl.i  Minor  ;  gull  i,uts, 
from  Kurdittun;  and  Indian  guodj,  such  as  sliauls  anil 
muslins.  From  Eiiropt-,  It  reciives  cotton  stull's,  <  loth, 
lugar,  dye  stuffs,  &c.;  W.  I,  colTi'e,  though  aprohiliiteit  ar- 
tirTe,isalsointroiiiu'i'<i.and  IsclieapiT  lliantiiatol  Moi'lia. 
Alnut  'id  miles  N.W.  of  Aleppo,  is  the  convent  (In 
ruins)  of  St.  Slnnii  Stjlites,  where  scniui  rriiMinriits  of 
the  pillar  on  which  that  famous  ascetic  passnT  so  many 
years  are  still  exiiibiml.  The  ruins  of  the  coovi'iit 
attest  Its  former  in,iKiilllcenre,  nnil  a  uri'iit  n.nnlicr  ol 
deserl(Hl  tillages.  In  this  liirertlmi,  rvliice  the  former 
populniisnets  of  the  nelghlMMrliood.  —  ((Virii-r,  liiy. 
*an$  I'Um.  (tlH.  Iv.  \f,<i—W.\.  ;  Jtusul',  Sal.  Iliti.  uj 
Alrn.ll.  el  piutim.  lolmy,  II,  lit— i:iU. ;  Hubiiuun, 
11.  iiM-'J(iii.  :  Hii'wne,  'iM-H*.) 

AI.KSEINA,  H  town  of  lluasia  in  Kurope,  gov.  Tinila 
can.  district,  on  the  Oka,  34  m.  N.  W.  Tuiila.  Pop. 
1,100.  It  ha*  several  breweries  \  and  maunfacturns  hats, 
loap,  Ac. 

ALKS.SANnniA,nr  AI.KXANDRIA,  an  Imporliint 
town  and  fortress  uf  tlie  il,irdlnian  itntea,  |irov.  of  tlin 
same  name.  In  a  marshy  rountry  on  thi'  'I'aiiaro,  near 
whore  it  is  joined  by  the  ItormiUa,  47  in.  K.S.K.  Turin, 
lot.  4I-'  .VV  N  king.  N-J  ar.'  i:.  Pop.  M;.{m.  It  has  a 
verjr  strong  citadel,  and  was  snrrouruled  by  Nupoleon 
wiln extensive  rortlHcations,  whnli  have beiii ilrnioiislicd 
since  his  downfall.  It  Is  well  built;  has  «  rathiitral, 
numennis  churches,  pahues,  iinii  hospitals  i  a  h,iiidsoinu 
town-house,  with  a  K.VMinnsliiiii,  theatre,  pulilli'  llln.iry, 
and  large  Iwrraiks.  It  has  innnHn«'litr<-s  of  silk,  clotfi, 
and  linen,  and  some  trade.  The  U(ti-r  l»  prmnoti-.l  liy 
lis  two  fairs,  held  the  oiif  nt  the  I'lid  of  April,  aod  tlii' 
other  ini  the  1st  of  Octohrr  :  Ihiynre  Uitli  well  atti'iidrd, 
nut  only  by  Italians,  but  also  l>y  Ktincli  mid  Swiss. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

Alessandria  was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  hu 
flrequentiy  been  token  and  retaken.  It  lias  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  on  the  side  of 
France.  The  village  and  battls-fleld  of  Marengo  lie  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

ALEUTAN,  or  Al.EUTUN  ISLANDS,  a  chain 
of  islands  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  strctciiing  from  the 
peninsula  of  Kaintscliatka,  in  Asia,  to  Cape  Alaska,  in 
N.  America,  comprised  in  the  Uussian  government 
of  Irkutzk.  They  are  very  numerous,  occupj  ing  n  cir- 
cular arc,  e>'.tcnding  from  \(6P  to  195°  E.  lonp.,  whose 
chord  Is  In  fifP  N.  lot.,  and  above  GOO  in.  in  length.  Ap- 
parently, this  insular  chain  conttlsts  of  the  summits  of  a 
range  of  submarine  mountains.  In  17!l,'>,  a  volcanic  is- 
land rose  from  the  sea,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  line,  which, 
ill  1807,  was  found  to  be  enlarged  to  about  'lQ\r.  In  cir- 
cuit, and  lava  was  then  fiowing  down  its  sides.  There 
are  always  amongst  them  several  volcanoes  in  activuy, 
and  some,  known  to  have  emitted  flames,  are  now  quies- 
cent. Earthquakes  are  ■  common,  and  somclimes  so 
violent  as  to  throw  down  the  huts  of  tlic  inhabitants. 
Uehring'6  island,  Attoo,  and  Uonalaslika,  are  the  largest, 
the  first  being  104  m.  in  length,  but  m.iny  are  only  in- 
considerable rocks.  They  are  intersected  by  channels, 
various  alike  in  w  idth,  and  in  tiie  safety  of  navigation. 
All  exhibit  o  barren  aspect ;  liigii  and  conical  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
year,  being  the  most  prominent  features.  Vegetation 
scanty  ;  tiiere  are  no  trees  nor  any  plants  surpiwsing  tlie 
dimensions  of  low  sliriibs  and  bushes.  Uiit  abundance 
of  line  grass  is  prwiticed  in  the  more  slieltered  vnllies, 
and  dilTerent  roots,  eitlier  iniligenous  or  Introduced  re- 
ccntiy.  Tlie  seas  abound  in  Usii,  and  the  feathered  tribes 
are  numerous.  The  limiting  the  sea  otter,  wliose  skin 
affords  a  fur  of  the  finest  quality,  was,  formerly,  carried 
on  to  a  great  exI'Mit :  tliev  were  wont  to  be  cauglit  in 
thousands ;  but  tlieir  inuisrriminuto  destruction  has 
greatly  reduced  th»!  number  of  tiiose  now  taken.  Tiie 
seal  is  particularly  valuable,  nlTordlng  the  inhabitants  a 
constant  supply  both  of  food  and  clothing ;  tiie  tliin 
membrane  of  the  entrails  is  also  convertod  into  a  sub- 
stitute for  glass.  I'oxes  are  the  principal  quadrupeds. 
The  natives  arc  of  middle  size,  of  a  dark  brown  coni- 

Slexion,  resembling  an  intermediate  race  l>etween  the 
longol  Tartars  and  N.  Americans.  Their  features, 
which  arc  sirongly  marked,  have  an  a^recible  and  bene- 
vojent  expr(<ssion.  Hair  strong  and  wiry  ;  Uiard  scanty ; 
eyes  bUick.  They  ore  notdedclent  In  eaiiacity,  and  the 
difl'ereiit  works  of  both  sexes  testily  tlieir  ingenuity. 
They  are  indolent,  peaceable,  and  extremely  liuspitalili? ; 
but  stnblHini,  and  revengeful.  Tattooing,  wliuh  was 
common  anions  tin-  tt-niales,  is  on  the  d<'cliiie,  but 
they  practise  a  liliicoiis  modi-  of  disliguring  tiitnisclves, 
by  cutting  an  aperture  in  tlie  uiuler  lip,  to  wliich  various 
trinkets  are  suspended,  Tliese  delorinitles.  however, 
are  less  common  than  wlien  tiie  islands  »ere  dlicovered, 
tile  more  yoiithfnl  fiiiiaies  iiaving  learned  that  they  are 
no  retMinineiidatlons  in  tlie  eyes  of  tlieir  Itnssian  visiters. 
A  man  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  cuii  maintain;  tiii'y 
are  olitained  by  purchase,  and  may  be  returned  to  tlieir 
relations;  or  the  same  vvomun  may  have  two  husliaiiils 
r.t  once ;  and  It  is  not  uncoininon  for  men  to  exchange 
;lii'ir  wives  with  each  utiier.  Their  sulislstence  is  priii. 
cipally  obtained  by  lisliing  and  iMintnig.  Their  dwell- 
ings are  spiurioiis  excavutlous  in  tlie  eartii,  roofed  over 
with  turf,  us  many  ;ts  .Ml  or  eviii  l.'SO  inillviduals  simie. 
times  residing  in  tlie  dillerent  divisions.  Uiily  a  lew  of 
the  islands  are  iiiliablled  ;  hut  in  loriiier  times  tiie  popu- 
lation is  said  to  liuve  liei'ii  more  consiileralile.  Its  di'- 
Creuse  Is  a.4t  rllied  to  llie  exuctloiis  uf  the  Kiissiaii  Ami'- 
ricaii  t'onipany,  who  have  factories  in  tlie  isiamlii.  Its 
pri'seiit  amount  lias  heeii  v.irlon.sly  estimated,  at  from  n 
few  liiinilreds  to  ti.iHio.  The  Islands  weru  partially  dis< 
covered  by  llebrlng.  In  \1%\. 

AMXANDKEITA.  See  IsKKNORaimN. 
Al.i;.\ANI)UlA  (Aruli.  IskiiiUiiynih).  a  relebr.ilrd 
city  and  sea-port  ol  ligypl,  so  tailed  lium  Aiexandei-  tliii 
(ircMt;  liy  whom  It  vvus  either  louiided,  or  rulseii  from 
iibscnrily,  3:i'i  yetrs  u.  (■..about  14  in.  W.  S.  W.  of  lli,< 
(.'anoplc,  or  most  W.iiioulh  ol  the  Nile,  on  the  ridge  uf 
uiiui  b<-tween  the  sea  and  tlic  lied  of  the  old  lake  Maree* 
til,  lal.  Ill"  I'i'  av  N.,  long,  'i'.H  M' ;«"  E.  Its  slliialloii 
was  adinirjibly  chosen,  and  ilm's  hoiiour  tot  he  di.sceriiniiht 
ol  its  illustrious  loniider.  Previously  to  the  discovery  ■  f 
the  route  to  liiilla  by  the  Cape  of  ImmhI  Mope,  llguit  vv.is 
the  prim  ipid  centre  ol  the  coiiiinerce  betweni  the  (•'..  unci 
W,  worlds  ;  and  it  so  linpiiens  that  Alevaiidrbi  Is  the 
only  port  on  Its  N.  co.ist  that  has  deep  water,  ami  l« 
accesslliii- ttl  all  seasons.  It  li.is  iioi,  It  U  true,  any  na- 
tural coinmunicailon  with  the  Nile,  hut  Ibis  detect  w,ii 
obviated  In  axtlqiiliy  by  ciittliiK  ^ canal  from  tlie  city  In 
IlierUer.  Alter  Aiikuiidrm  came  Into  Ihr  piissessinr,  of 
the  Saracens,  tills  I  anal  uas  alloned  to  r.ill  Into  dliri' 
pair:  and  it  was  not  to  Ih'  Kiipposed  llial  any  atlenipl 
would  be  made  to  re-npeii  It,  while  Egypt  coiitnn"'! 
iiibjii'l  to  the  Turks  anil  Uanielnkes.  Ilm  Mobuininnl 
.VII,  the  present  rnlcr  of  l'g)|'l,  I"  inganxieus  to  oupn  » 
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a  navy,  and  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  country,  early  i  the  price  at  which  it  la  knocked  down  to  him  within  • 

'■'         limited  number  of  days,  when  delivery  takes  place.    The 

principal  articles  thus  disposed  of,  are  cotton,  which  ii 
by  far  the  largest,  rice,  opium,  indigo,  gums,  coilee, 
senna,  hemp,  lintseed,  and  the  cowies<«fti7i  of  the  country, 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  of  which  however  there 
has  latterly  been  very  little  sold,  there  being  barely  etfough 
produced  for  the  home  consumption.  Ten  years  ago,  a 
million  of  quarters  of  com  were  generally  exported,  but 
now  every  thing  yields  to  cotton,  which  ia  found  more 
profitable  to  the  revenue.  The  cotton,  gums,  coObe, 
Indigo,  Untseed,  and  some  other  articles  of  less  Importance, 

fo  to  the  markets  of  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Marseillea,  and 
.iverpool  J  the  rice  and  opium  to  Smyrna,  the  Greek  isles, 
and  Constantinople.  England  sends  in  return,  iron,  lead, 
coals,  ordnance,  cables,  anchors,  machinery,  and  some 
manufactured  goods,  though  not  much.  France,  Swlt> 
zerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  return  wines,  spirits,  oils, 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  articles  of  dresa  of  every 
description,  furniture,  hardware,  trinketa,  and  other 
things,  suited  not  only  to  the  consumption  of  Egypt, 
but  of  Abyssinia  .ind  the  countries  in  the  interior. 
Austria  sends  timi  r  and  other  articles.  From  Turkey 
and  the  isles  arc  received  silks,  tobacco,  oils,  and  some 
wood  and  fruits.  Tliere  is  also  a  little  commerce  with 
Malta  and  the  Barbary  states,  In  grain  chiefly. 

According  to  official  statements  furnished  by  the 
French  consul,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Alexandria, 
in  1H37,  amounted  to  71,817,000  fr.  (2.872,000/.),  and  that 
of  the  exports  to  ■'i,'>,G87,000  fr.  (2,227,0(  0/.)  The  imports 
were  derived  from  and  the  expoKts  shipped  for  the  un> 
dcrmentioned  countries,  as  follows :  — 


fiercelved  the  importance  of  Alexandria,  both  as  a  station 
or  Ills  fleet,  and  a  centre  of  commerce.  In  furtherance 
of  Ills  views  he  has  greatly  Improved,  beautitied,  and 
strengthened  tlie  city,  and  has  restored  the  ancient  com- 
munication with  the  Nile  by  means  of  the  Mahmoudieh 
canal  from  Alexandria  to  Fouah,  a  distance  of  48  m., 
opened,  in  1819.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  its  construction 
is  in  several  respects  defective  ;  but  it  is  notwithstanding 
of  grcitt  advantage.  Alexandria  is  built  partly  on  a 
peninsula,  consisting  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  so  famoua 
in  antiquity  for  the  lighthouse  or  pharos,  whence  it  has 
derived  its  name,  i>,id  partly  on  the  isthmus  by  which  that 
island  is  now  connected  with  the  mainland.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings,  as  the  palace  of  the  P.tcha,  the 
arsenal,  the  hospital,  &c.,  are  on  the  peninsula,  and  the 
town  principally  on  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  city  was 
situated  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  modern  town  ;  and 
the  vast  extent  of  its  ruins  would  sufficiently  evince, 
were  there  no  other  evidences,  its  wealth  and  greatness. 

jilexandria  has  two  ports.  That  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
city,  called  the  old  port,  the  Eunostoa  of  the  ancients, 
is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  best.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
narrow  and  rather  difficult ;  but  when  in,  ships  may 
anchor  off  the  town  in  from  22  to  40  feet  water,  and  there 
is  h'ood  anchorage  in  deep  water  all  along  the  shore.  The 
new  harbour,  or  th.it  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  is  very 
Inferior,  being  comparatively  limited,  having  a  foul  and 
rocky  bottom,  and  being  exposed  to  the  N.  winds. 

The  change  in  the  appearance  of  Alexandria  u..'ring 
the  last  dozen  years  has  been  quite  extraordinary, — 
"  J'allai,"  says  Marshall  Marinont,  "  visiter  I'arscnal  et 
IVscadre.  J  ctais  extrcmement  impatient  de  voir  cette 
cri'allun  ettonaiite,  et,  pour  aussi  dire,  incomprehensible. 
En  IH28,  ii  n'existait  sur  la  presqu'ilc  d'Alexandrie 
qu'une  plage  .'uridc  et  deserte.  Jelatrouvai,  en  1834,  cou- 
vcrte  par  un  arsenal  complct,  b&ti  sur  la  |)lus  griind 
cchcllc  ;  par  des  cales  de  vaisseaux,  de  atteliers  de  tons  ics 
genres,  des  magasins  pour  tons  les  approvisionnements, 
unc  cordcrie  de  mille  quarante  pieds  do  longueur  (di- 
mension 6galc  &  ceile  de  la corderie  de  Toulon).  J'y  trou- 
vni  rasscmbles  des  ouvrlers  nombreux,  habiles  dans  tuns 
Its  metiers  qui  se  r.-ittachent  an  service  dt  la  mariiw,  et 
qui  tous  rtaient  Kgyptieiis  ;  tout  ci'la  organist,  en  niouve- 
mcnt,  en  plein  service.  Kt  de  cet  arsenal,  dont  les  foii- 
dnticms  datent  de  six  ans,  II  est  surti  dix  vaisseaux  de 
lignc  de  cent  canons,  dont  sept  ^talent  arm(!'S,  avaient  dt*j& 
navi{;uc,  ct  trois  ctaient  sur  le  chantier,  pr^ts  H  Hre 
lances  ii  I'eau.  Je  ne  parlc  pas  des  frcgatcs  de  divers 
rangs,  des  corvettes  et  des  bricks,  qui  portent  la  flotte  A 
plus  do  trentc  batiments  amies.  Ces  prodlgieiix  rc- 
sultats  ont  et^  obtcnus  avec  cette  promptitude  si  grande, 
dans  un  pays  oil  II  n'y  a  ni  bois,  ni  fer,  nl  cuivre,  nl 
ouvrlers,  iii  inatelota,  ni  officiers  de  marine  ;  aucun  des 
cliinent:^,  enfin,  qui  peiivent  servir  d  la  creation  d'uno 
e.<cadrc.  in  ne  crols  n.is  que  I'histoire  du  monde  cnlidre, 
alt  jamais  presentc  dans  aucun  temps  ricn  de  pareil." 

A  dry  dork  is  at  present  (1837)  in  course  of  being  con- 
structed. Naval  and  military  liospitals  have  been  esta- 
bllslied,  the  former  under  the  direction  of  an  English,  the 
latter  of  a  French  doctor.  A  quarantine  board  exists 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  consular  body,  to  which  the 
I'acha  has  confided  this  branch  of  service,  and  connected 
witli  which  a  large  and  commodious  laiaretto  liaa  lately 
been  erected  outside  tlie  wails.  Vessels  arriving  from 
any  of  the  infected  ports  of  tiu^  Levant,  are  subjected  to 
quarantine,  the  same  as  in  Europe  ;  there  is  also  a  school 
tor  the  marine,  and  a  Imard  composed  of  tlie  admirals, md 
higher  officers  of 'lie  fleet,  for  examining  into  the  merits 
of  candidates,  maintaining  the  discipline  and  regu',  ting 
every  matter  connected  with  th.it  lirancli  of  service. 
The  French  system  li.u  been  adopted  in  every  department 
of  the  service,  and  to  the  French  the  I'acha  ia  chiefly  in- 
debted fur  the  ailvaiiec*  he  Ins  made. 

On  the  peninsula  lias  been  ererte>l  llie  Schuna,  or 
range  nl  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  the  surplus  pro- 
ilueu  of  Egypt,  and  lilthi'r  it  all  conies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  exporte<l  fr(nn  Silei  and  (,'osseir,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army  ami  fleet  in  the  ile<l  Sea.  Ac- 
cnrdini  to  the  I'arlia's  nioiiopoliiing  system,  the  wliiile 
produce  of  the  country  comes  into  his  liands,  at  prices 
fixed  by  bimseir,  without  tlie  opti<m  of  resortioH  toiilher 
markets  being  allowed  to  the  grower.  And  not  only  does 
tills  apply  to  tlie  produce  of  Egviit,  but  to  that  of  tlie  ail- 
Jaeeiit  emintries,  wherever  the  rarlia's  influence  extends, 
emlirneing  the  coflec  of  Mocha,  the  sums  and  drugs  of 
Arabia,  tlie  tobacco  of  Syria,  elephants'  teeth,  and 
featliers  from  the  interior,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  purchased 
for  him  in  the  fl.st  instance,  Iheprobibition  of  trading  in 
them  applying  to  every  iiiie,  and  carrying  with  it  tlie  risk 
ofconllsrat  Ion,  if  contravened  ;— the  wiiole  of  this  produce, 
naiive  as  well  na  exiitic,  lieliig  collected  in  Alexaniirla.  is 
sold  liy  pill  llie  auction,  in  the  same  way  exactly  us  audioes 
ari'  eondoeled  In  I'lirope,  tlie  upset  price  lieing  Hx«„ 
according  to  the  latest  report  of  llie  markets,  tlie  mer- 
clinnt  having  the  privilege  of  esanilnliiglhe  article  I,,  tlie 
tkhuiia  befuru  iLe  sale,  and  lieliiy  required  to  pay  In  cai>li 


Imiwru. 

Exports. 

England  and  Malts   - 

Austriu 

HelBlum 

France 

tireece 

Sartllnia      • 

Hwc'den                • 

Tuscany 

Turkey 

llarliary 

Kjria 

Total     - 

Ft. 

l.'i.lM.OOO 

13,».'iN,(M)0 

.Tili.ooO 

l(l,;ilW,(l»K) 

l,3.'iy,iioo 

140,000 
117,000 

io,'.i.'i;,uoo 

l'^,lilil,UIIU 
»,I3I,IH10 
!i,;!l'J,OOU 

Fr. 

.      5,404,000 

•  14/>.3«,0OO 

!ti8,noo 

•  11,463,000 

8-.I4,OUU 

111,000 

Holland-          83,000 

-      »,l.1ti,ou0 

■  i!i,i«i,uoa 

.       1,SI4,.IOO 
.      6,«98,aiH) 

71,817,000 

.    M,687,000 

The  description  of  articles  Imported  and  exported,  and 
the  value  of  each,  were  as  follow  :  — 


IniiKa-tt. 

Exponi. 

Atmiof  allllndi     • 
Tlnilier  liir  building 

and  fuel 
W'Millen  caps 
Coi-lilnoal 
Cnpncr   aiu\  cyjipfr 

wlm 
Coal 
(loth 

1)ruK«         •              • 
Tin  vlatet  and  Iran 

wire    -     -        -    - 
Ffrtli  and  drj  fnilt  - 
(111 

P.ipiT              - 

.Te»  cilery,  haliiT- 
daihery  and  lui- 
liry 

SuK«r          ■ 

(Ktlnn  suifn 

UiKilleii,  do,      - 

Silk,  do. 

(ilHM 

Wilier  and  IKlueurs  • 
DlllatenlatlUles      • 

Total     • 

Fr. 

»8,000 

O.'iiiflOO 

1  ,H  IO,OllO 

4Itl,IHI0 

1,344,000 

7!lfi,U00 

3,.')«s,oijn 
1 ,4N(',IHI0 

3,Sllli,010 
l,lll.'i,l«IO 

i,ir<,isio 

l,lG)i,UOU 

2,.M3,nno 
t  r)fi,oiKi 

Ill,'^(i3,(««l 
I.WO.IHHI 

f.l3|0(«l 
7(11 ,1«H) 

•ii,.^87,nii(i 

C.offk*      •       -    • 
Corn       .    - 
('oltnn     -        -     • 
I>at«       ■       ■     - 
Tortoise  shell    •  • 
InceitM) 

(ium       -        -    • 
llvrmtf       ■    ■     - 
Indlgu    • 

llrled  fruit       -    ■ 
Mother  ul'iicarl    ■ 
Mais       .     . 
Oiilum 

Bklns       .      .       . 
I  l»irkh  fealhera    - 
Hire        -     .       - 
Senna  and  othtr 
inedlclnaa       -    - 
Smla        ■     ■ 
l.Uien  doth    • 
liltlerenl  arUctet  • 

FT. 

116,000 

l,6Si,000 

il4,!IMyAI00 

l,V.'>»,IIUO 

188,000 
t,0K8,U00 
3,lllt,U00 

(i.'>ll,UUO 

i,.'>ui,aou 

«00,000 
k8U,ll0>l 
AGY.OIM) 
i.M.OOO 

s;4,i«io 

(141, (SIO 
8,74»,IKXJ 

1,784,000 

l,vu8iaio 

1,I14I,(I(HI 
1U,U118,UU0 

1,S|7,000 

Total    - 

liifihl  ,000 

The  clU'ct  of  the  present  monopoly  system  of  the 
Paelia  has  been  to  drive  out  of  the  field  large  classes  of 
traders,  who  iH'fore  his  time  were  rich,  and  had  consi- 
derable influence  ;  siiih  as  the  coffee  and  tobacco  mer- 
chants,  to  whom  Napoleon,  in  his  wants,  never  applliHi  in 
vain  ;  and  to  reduce  all  the  native  merchants  and  retailers 
to  comiiarative  beggary, as  well  as  the  Felahs  or  peasantry, 
whose  condition  Is  now  little  better  than  that  of  serfs,  with- 
out Interest  In  the  prmluce  of  their  labour.  If  Ids  successor 
persevere  In  the  s.ime  system,  the  country  must  ultimately 
be  rulneil,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period.  A  few 
Frank  mercliants  ( liy  which  name  the  Europeans  gencrallir 
are  designated  I,  have  alone  thriven  and  arrived  at  wealth 
under  the  pi csentsysti  i,  not  in  the  oidinay  course  of 
commerce,  hut  by  enjoying  the  confldence  of  the  I'acha, 
acting  as  commission  aKenls  for  him,  negotUtliig  lila 
Ihianie  transactions,  and  by  foriunalo  speculations  In 
rollon,  that  is,  by  having  taken  cotton  In  payment  of 
their  advances,  which  they  afterwards  sold  at  a  proflt. 

Tliere  Is  no  doubt  that  the  poiiiilatlon  lias  treblwl  or 
nuadrupled  siuco  the  opening  of  tlie  Mahmoudieh  canal, 
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and  ii  (till  on  the  increaie.  It  may  amount,  in  all,  to  rrom 
30,000  to  40,000.    A  good  deal  of  .tlii>  increaie  ha>  taken 
place  at  the  expense  of  Roselta,  wliich  lias  latterly  very 
much  declined.    The  population  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
conaisting,  besides  the  native  Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Smyrniotes,  Syrians,  Moghrebins,  or  men 
from  the  Barbary  states,  Maltese,  Jews,  and  Europeans 
of  almost  every  nation,  in  such  numbers,  that  it  may  be 
questioned,   whether  the   strangers,   in  a  co»  .motion, 
would  not  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  nativt «.    Tne 
English   have   10  commercial    houses,     indcpoDdentI) 
of  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  yet  they  are  con- 
(idered  about   the  weakest   in    numbers,  the  French, 
Italians,  and  Greeks,  being  the  most  numerous.  Amateur 
French  and  Italian  theatres  exist,  the  performances  in 
which  rival  those  of  the  Acadeniie  Koyale  and  San  Carlos  j 
balls  and  routes  are  given  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
fashion  :  a  commercial  journal  has  been  established  in  the 
Italian  language,  which  however  does  not  treat  of  po- 
litics ;  French  modtiles,  tradesmen  in  all  departments, 
and  shops  displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and  of 
male  ana  female  attire,  from  the  Parisian  bonnet  of  the 
latest  fashion  to  the  very  humblest  arti:le  of  dress,  all 
conspire,  in  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the  buildings, 
and  pretty  equal  balance  of  hat  and  turban,  to  take  away 
from  this  place  the  appearance  of  an  Oriental  city ;  and  ft 
is  only  after  leaving  it,  and  pursuing  Ills  way  to  Cairo, 
that  the  stranger  truly  feels  that  he  is  in  the  hast.    Here 
also  exist  Catholic  and  Greek  convents,  where  divine 
lervice  is  performed  on  Sundays  luid  holydays  to  the  people 
of  those  persuasions  :  the  Armenians,  Syrian  Christians, 
and  Jews,  hare  also  places  of  worship,  I'rotestants  alone 
being    without  a  temple.      There  is  little    inter-'oursc 
between  the  natives  and  Franks,  except  in  tlu   way  of 
business.     They  occupy  distinct  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
former  secluding  their  families,  and  maintaining  all  tlie 
reserve  of  Urientai  life,  the  siesta,  pipe,  and  colfee  Uiling 
up  three  fourths  of  their  time  ;  the  latter  aillicring  to  the 
customs  of  their  own  country,  in  dress,  iViriiiture,  the  use 
of  carriages  and  horses,  and  Indeed  in  all  things  but  the 
siesta,  the  pipe,  and  immuring  tliemselves  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  wherein  tliey  imitate  the  Orientals.     Latterly 
also,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  higlier  Turks,  se- 
veral   of  the   richer  Frank   merchants  have   iit  Gained 
grants  of  land  from  the  I'aclia,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
and  built  houses  and  made  gardens,  which  serve  to  beau- 
tify and  give  interest  (o  theneighlMinrhood  :  but  the  great 
architect  in  this  way  is  Ibrahim  I'aclin,  the  son  of  Mo- 
hammed Aly,  whose  g.irilcn  is  declined  to  become  very 
shortly  the  chief  attrnotimi  "f  the  place. 

The  Turkisli  quarter  <if  l  lie  city  ronsists  of  a  number  of 
narrow,  irregular,  tortuous,  filtliy  and  iil-hoill  stnits and 
baiars,  with  hardly  any  Kood  htiii^es  but  tli()se  of  the 
I'acha's  nlflrers,  and  without  a  singU'  public  buililini;, 
mosque,  or  other  object  worthy  the  least  attention,  the  ba- 
iars iM-ing  mean,  and  but  very  in<litl'eri'ntly  providi'd. 
The  Frank  quarter,  on  the  other  h.iiui,  presents  several 
itrnets  of  well  built  substantial  houiies,  with  khikI  shops  ; 
in  particular  the  siiuare,  wliieh  is  the  residence  of  the 
consuls  and  principal  merchants,  railed  the  I'inzzaCranile, 
that  may  well  Ix-ar  romparls(m,  for  the  sire  and  style  ..r 
Its  buildiiigs,  with  some  of  the  best  streets  nf  I'aVis  or 
London.  Ibrahim  I'.ulia  is  the  owner  of  the  griNiter 
part  of  these  Imuses,  which  he  built  on  speeulatinn.  ami 
for  which  he  draws  rents,  varying  fniin  '.i<Kl/.  to  Vto/.  tier 
annum.  The  whole  ti>w  ii  Is  built  of  stone  and  lirlik,  dug 
up  from  the  foundations  i>r  the  ancient  elly. 

During  part  of  the  year  Alexandria  is  supplied  with 
WHter  from  the  canal  ;  ami  during  the  other  piirtnui.  rrom 
the  cislerns  of  llie  ancient  ( ity  (Ihi'  only  portion  of  its 
puldir  work*  that  hns  liaeii  spareil)  HhUii.  at  tile  perlo-l 
of  the  linindHtion,  wlieii  thi>  t  anal  is  roll,  are  thence  lllli'd, 
and  to  wliich  recourse  is  only  hud,  wlioii  the  watir  of  the 
canal,  by  t)eing  stagnant,  Iwomes  unlit  Tor  use.  As  tlielii- 
unihilion  ailvniiees,  the  old  staiinaiit  wiiler  Is  run  ofT  into 
the  sea,  and  (he  canal,  iK'liig  iiIIihI  brim  lull  with  fresli.  is 
shut  up  at  both  ends,  and  so  leninins  till  the  folldwlng 
year,  serving  In  tlie  mean  time  fur  imvliralion,  fir  the 
use  of  man  and  iH'ast,  and  fur  the  irrlgatlim  of  (Ixise 
tmnll  iHirlions  of  l.iiid  on  its  bniiki.  that  lihvi>  lieen  re. 
claimed  from  the  desert,  anil  broiiglit  into  rulltvatloo. 
The  climate  of  Alexandria,  is  considered  very  siilubrliins, 
the  heals  of  tunimer,  which  rnrelv  exceed  H.'i '  Fahr  , 
lieing  tem|>ered  liy  the  Klesian,  or  N.W.  winds,  whivli 
prevail  for  nine  monllis  of  the  year.  In  wlnlrr,  a  good 
deal  of  ralp  falls,  whhh  hfiwever  Is  conllneil  to  (herojisl, 
and  Is  probablv  the  cause,  rouple<l  with  the  wretclied 
habitations  anri  mis<'ry  of  llie  piH>rer  classes,  why  the 
blague  so  olten  makes  its  a|i|H'nraiicc  liere.  Were  the 
luNiuring  rlatsrs  lietler  cluil,  hoiitnl.  anil  fed,  thiTC  Is 
Ultle  doubt  that  this  scourge  would  sihiii  Ih-  no  longer 
beard  of. 
Themiinleipnl  government  of  the  rity  Is  enlriisliHl  to  Ihe 

Kvernor,  Moharreiu  Hev.  soii.|ii.lnw  of  Ihe  Pai  Im,  who 
s under  hlin  a  coininaniliint  de  plai  r.  muI hii  citU<  .t. calli  d 
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to  see  that  order  and  quiet  be  maintained.  Tlie  dty  to 
besides  divided  into  quarters,  over  each  of  which  a  sheikh 
presides,  who  is  responsible  to  the  governor  for  thb 
peace  of  his  district :  and  moreover,  each  trade  and  pro- 
fession has  its  sheikh,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  collect  tlie 
taxes,  and  to  see  to  the  good  Ijehaviour  of  the  members. 
Guard-houses  are  also  distributed  all  over  the  city,  and 
the  military  are  instructed  to  take  all  riotous  and  disor- 
derly parties  into  custody,  the  officer  of  tlie  guard,  if  Ihe 
otTendcr  be  a  native,  ha-ing  authority  to  inflict  summary 
punishment  by  the  basfnado  ;  but  if  a  Frank,  he  must 
send  him  to  his  own  t  msul,  to  be  punished  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  cour.try.  This  system  works  so  well, 
that  a  more  orderly  place,  or  one  freer  from  riot  or 
crime,  is  rarely  to  be  seen  :  indeed,  wlicn  crime  is  com- 
mitted, it  is  usually  by  Frank  upon  Frank ;  and  then,  from 
defects  in  the  cnnsuliu'  system,  it  almost  always  escapes 
detection.  Besides  the  Uasliaga  or  polico  court,  tliere  is 
the  Meh-kemeh  or  Kadi's  court,  where  all  civil  questions 
between  natives  are  determined  ;  andacommerciid  court, 
with  Frank  judges,  but  presided  over  by  a  Turk, 
fur  deciding  questions  between  the  Franks  and  natives, 
where  the  latter  are  defendants :  the  Franks  them- 
selves, besides  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  burdens  ol 
every  sort,  being  amenable  only  when  defendants  to  theii 
own  consular  courts,  and  to  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries.  These  immunities  have  been  secured  to  tlio 
Franks  by  convention  with  the  Forte,  and  are  rigidljr  in- 
sisted upon  here  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  garrison  usually  consists  of  about 
2,000  men,  besides  the  topjecs  or  gunners,  who  man  the 
forts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alexandria  will  profit 
much  by  tlie  recent  establishment  of  a  steam  communi- 
cation with  India,  by  way  of  Kgypt,  as  well  as  by  the 
lines  of  steamers  now  connecting  it  with  Marseilles, 
Trieste,  and  the  whole  of  the  Levant.  It  is  true  that  n 
considerable  change  must  take  place  in  the  commercial 
system  of  the  I'aclia,  before  these  advantages  can  liavo 
tnelr  proper  elfect  ;  —  but,  independently  of  this,  it  is 
ouite  clear  that,  in  the  novel  circumstances  under  wliich 
llie  world  is  now  placed,  l'.g)'pt,  and  consi'quently  Alex.in- 
dria,  must,  from  its  ]iositiuii,  become  every  day  of  more 
and  more  importance. 


Skilch  (jf  History,  &c.  The  Ptolemies,  to  whom  Egypt 
fell  on  the  ilemise  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  made  Alex- 
andria the  inetropulis  of  their  enipiri- ;  and  It  became 
under  tlieir  liberal  and  enlightened  government  one  of 
Ihe  greatest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  antiquity. 
When  it  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  the  empire  lif 
Itiime,  it  is  said  to  have  occuiiled  a  circumfernme  of  Ii 
miles,  and  to  have  had  8tlll,(lO(;  i'ree  inhabitants,  iH'sides 
slaves,  wlio  were  probulily  quite  as  numerous.  It  was 
ri-giilarly  and  magniticently  liuilt ;  and  was  traversed  by 
two  great  streets,  each  more  than  100  feet  across,  and  llie 
larger  extending  more  than  4  in.  from  K.  to  W.  L'nder 
tl'"  Ptolemies  and  tlie  llomnns,  Alexandria  was  the 
<'ntre|j6t  of  the  priiiiipal  trade  of  antiquity,  l>eing  thu 
market  where  the  silks,  spices,  ivory,  slaves,  and  oilier 
iircHliic'ts  ol  India.  Arabia,  and  K.tliiopia,  and  tlie  corn  of 
Knypi.  v>eri'  ex,  iianged  for  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
proilurts  of  tlie  W.  world.  The  inliubitants  were  dis - 
tingiiished  by  their  Industry  :  either  sex  and  every  ago 
were  eiigageil  In  lal'iirious  occupations,  and  even  the 
lame  and  the  blind  liad  I'inployinents  suited  to  llieir  eon- 
diUi.n.  Among  tin'  prlnilpid  in.iiiul'iu'tiires  were  tlioso 
of  glass,  linen,  and  papyrus,  the  paper  of  anlli|Uit). 
Inder  Hie  Koinan  einpercjrs,  Kgypt  U'came  a  principal 
granary  lor  the  supply  of  Italy  ;  and  its  pnsscsion  was 
iii'koneil  of  the  iilniost  inipiirlanee,  and  ualrlied  over 
Kith  peculiar  rare.  V,irlou>  prlvllegit  ami  Imniuniths 
wiTi'  conferred  ii|Min  Alex<indrla ;  many  of  her  iii- 
halittanls  were  aiimitteil  to  tlie  rights  of  tinman  cllltens, 
anil  jiur  wealth  and  pror'>erlty  eiMitlniieil  'indliiiiiiisheil. 

Iliil  Alexandria  wa.-  .ill  iinoe  (listinfiiilshi'd  liy  brr 
eniinenie  In  llteriituri  ai,.l  phllosopl'v  Ihnii  by  her  coin- 
inen  e  mid  riches.  The  fniindiUlon  nf  lier  pre-eminence 
in  this  res|M'ct  was  laid  liy  llii'  Plnleniles,  who  fonnded 
Hie  niuseiini  and  library  tihgimliir  iigttm  iiitirqUi- 
enrcHium  n/ins.  I.ivy,)  that  alterv.arda  iMiameso  famous, 
nl  Hie  same  ilim*  Ihiit  they  gav^'  the  must  niiiuill'  ent  eii- 
coiiragenient  to  lili'mture  and  learned  men.  This  pn- 
trono;;!'  being  continued  liy  the  einiierors,  Alexandri.t 
was,  tor  several  renturles,  a  dlsllngiilsiied  seat  of  srieni  i'. 
Iltvr.tliire  ami  philosophy,  (ienerally,  liowevcr,  her 
literati  were  more  distinguished  for  li'arningnnd  research 
lliHii  fur  orljiinal  geuiiis.  She  priHlueed  a  host  of  iirnni- 
inarlatis  andirllies ;  ami  Hie  iianii*  of  I'.urlld.  Apollnnlus 
uf  I'erga,  I'lolemy,  I'.ratosllienes.  Niioniaclius.  Ilrro- 
piillus,  XopyriK,  Ac,  are  but  a  lew  of  those  most  ills- 
Hiigiilshed  In  Hie  scliools  of  geometry,  n»ltonoiny,  geo- 
grapby  and  nieillilne,  lli.it  Hoiirlshed  in  Alexninlrla 
Mill  hi-r  iihlloSMphy  wns  the  most  sirlkliijt  fe,i|iire  of 
Aletaiidrln,  In  a  literary  polol  of  view.  'I  lie  Inlliix  of 
d'xiilnrs    from    Ihe    K.   and   W.    «rbi><il«    prnibiriil 
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of  the  phnoiophen  Ammoniiu,  Plottnua,  and  Porphyry, 
to  establiih  an  eclectic  or  univo'anl  tvstein  by  selecting 
and  blending  doctrines  taken  Oom  thirjirincipal  existing 
tystems,  particularly  tror\  those  of  P.'thngoras  and 
Plato.  Christianity  was'A*t  exempted  from  the  influence 
of  this  iplrit ;  and  on  its  introduction,  it  was  strangely 
alloyed  with  Platonitm ;  and  principles  for  expounding 
of  its  doctrines  were  laid  lown  tliat  would  now  be  with 
difficulty  admitted. 

Tlie  schools  of  geometry,  astronomy,  physic,  and 
other  branches  of  science,  malntainetl  their  reputation 
ttu  A.D.  C40.,  when,  after  a  siege  of  14  months,  Alexan- 
dria was  taken  by  Amrou,  general  of  the  caliph  Omar. 
The  conquerors  were  astonished  by  the  greatness  of  tlie 
priie ;  and  Amrou,  in  acquainting  the  caliph  with  its 
capture,  said,  "We  have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  West. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 
riches  and  beauty ;  and  1  shall  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  It  contains  4,000  palaces,  4,0n0  baths, 
40U  theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the 
sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews.  The 
town  has  boon  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  without  treaty 
or  capitulation." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  famous  library  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed,  conformably  to  the  fanatical 
decision  of  the  caliph,  that  "if  the  n  ritings  of  the  Greeks 
agreed  with  the  book  of  God,  they  were  useless,  and  need 
not  be  preserved  ;  if  they  disagreed,  they  were  pernicious 
and  ought  to  Iw  destroyed."  This  barbarous  judgment 
being  carried  Into  etfect,  tlic  books  and  manuscripts  we.e 
distributed  among  the  40(X)  baths  belonging  to  the  city  ; 
and  so  prodigious  was  their  number  that  six  months 
are  said  to  have  been  required  for  their  consumption  I 
tiuch  is  the  tale  that  has  so  often  excited  the  indigitation 
and  regret  of  scholars  and  the  admirers  of  ancient  Kenlus. 
Hut  Gibbon  has  shoivu  that  It  has  no  good  foundation : 
it  rests  on  the  Bolitary  siatcment  of  Abulpharagius,  who 
wrote  six  centuries  after  the  event,  and  is  nut  noticed  by 
those  more  ancient  annalists,  who  liave  particularly 
described  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city.  It  is  besides 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  the  caliph  and  his  gener,il, 
and  to  the  policy  of  the  Mohammedans.  Even  if  it  did 
occur,  the  loss  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Great  part 
of  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  .iccidentally  consumed 
by  the  fire  whicli  took  place  during  the  attack  on  the  city 
by  Ca'sar  ;  and  either  the  whole,  or  the  principal  part  of 
tliH  library  subsequently  collected  was  destroyed  A.  D. 
3*J,  when  the  temple  of  Serapis,  tho  most  magniliccnt 
structure  of  the  city,  was  demolished  by  tLe  enthusiastic 
I eal  of  the  Christians. 

It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  farther  the  history  ot 
Alexandria.  It  continueil  projiressivi'ly  to  decline  till, 
in  14117,  its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  disciivery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  tlu:  Cape  of  Good  llooe.  Hut 
there  can  bo  no  doulit,  as  previously  stated,  that  It  is 
duitined  to  recover  some  portion  of  Its  ancient  im- 
portance. It  will  uect'S.sarily  IxTcnne  the  cxntre  of  the 
communications  now  carried  on  by  .steam  lietween  Kunipe 
and  India  ;  and  will,  most  probably,  again  beeonie  a 
Con«ideral>le  emporium. 

Tlie  cisterns  which,  as  already  se"n,  are  still  in  pretty 
good  preservatl<m,  are  the  principal  moiuiments  of  tlie 
ancient  city  that  huie  oe'lived  tlie  Injuries  of  time, 
anil  the  ravage*  of  barliarians.  The  catacombs  arc 
alio  comparatively  entire.  '>'he  magnitlcent  roliiinn, 
iiniirnperly  called  I'oiiijiey's  I'lllar,  «ceni«  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  ol^  iJlocletiaii :  its  shaft  consist.,  of 
a  uliigle  block  of  granite,  r>S  feet  in  heiglit.  Two  obelisks, 
vulgarly  called  <  Iim  patra'a  needles,  of  which  only  one  Is 
erect,  are  said  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the  palace 

of  the  CsDsars (Kur  further  particulars,  see  Did.  (I^o- 

fraphiquf,  art.  "  Alexandria  s"  I'oj^rtjfc  rf«  Marfc^al 
Miir»iiinl,  torn.  III.  pamiin  ;  Mutlfr  tur  I' Krvlf  if  ilii- 
amlrif.  passim  ;  Uihhnn,  caps.  III.  VN.  and  M. ;  and  pri- 
>Hte  information  from  renldents  in  Kgypl.) 

AtaxANiiiiA,  a  city  and  (xirt  of  entry  of  the  I'niteil 
.States,  dist.  Culunilila,  on  (lie  W.  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
«  m.  S.  Washington.  I,at.  Iff  4j'  N.  long.,  77"  in'  V. 
Pop.  Ill  183(1.  H,avl.  It  is  well  built,  the  .itreels  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  a  has  commodious 
lurlMiur  with  i(eeii  water,  the  largest  still's  coming  close 
til  the  wharfs.  Ilut  notwithslaiiiling  these  a  ullages 
it  has  been,  unlike  most  other  American  'illes.  learly 
slaliiinary  Air  some  yearc  |>ast.  It  is  exiH-rti-d  that  the 
om'iiing  of  the  canal  from  Washingtim  to  the  Dhi  i,  v'!l 
a4l(l  matetially  tolhetraileandlin|iortancu  of  Alexandria. 
-I  Uniui  liijkviliu  .4mni<arui. ) 

AM'',\.\N'l>UliV  SK..I  tii»n  of  lliissia  In  I'.iirope,  gov. 
Fkaterliiiialair,  '  ,ip.  district  on  the  Dnieper  at  the 
biitlom  iif  the  ralaracls,  1(0  m.  N.  K.  Cherson.  lop, 
:i.tlll.  It  Is  fiirtllieil  ;  and  displays  eonsiilerable  activity 
fr»in  Us  iH'iiig  the  place  where  nierchaiiilise  i  onveyiMl  from 
Kkaleriiioilaff  bv  waggon,  to  avoid  tlie  Cittaracis  in  the 
river.  Is  Again  shlpiied. 

Al.l' aAi),  a  town  of  Npahi.  prov.  Koria,  on  llie  hanks 
vf  tti«  Alliauu,  kIusv  tu  Its  iunclluu  with  Iho  Cbro,  11 
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m.  W.  by  N.  Tudela.  There  is  a  military  road  between 
this  place  and  Logroflo.    Pop.  G,4.W. 

ALFI'^LD,  a  town  of  Hanover,  prov.  Hlldesheim,  at 
tlie  conflux  of  the  Leine  and  Warne.  Pop.  2,800.  It  baa 
a  normal  school  and  3  hospitals. 

ALFKKTON,  apar.  andin.  town  of  England,  co.  Der- 
by, hund.  Sc.irsdale,  16  m.  N.N.E.  Derby.  Pop.  5,691. 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  town  are  principally  employed 
In  the  manufacture  of  stockings  and  earthenware,  ancT  in 
the  adjoining  collieries. 

ALGARINEJO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada, 
close  to  the  frontiers  of  Cordoba,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Gontl,  In  a  country  whose  abiindimt  and  fertilising 
streams  fall  into  that  river.  Pasturage  and  tillage  form 
the  chief  business  of  the  population.     Pop.  3H7C. 

ALG.'VitROBO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada, 
2  m.  from  the  Med.  Sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
particularly  rich  In  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  other  fruits 
bclongiig  to  the  south  of  Spain,  il'ti  m.  E.  Malaya,  and 
3S  m.  S.S.W.  Granada.     Pop.  3,50(1. 

ALGAUVE,  the  most  S.  prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

AL(jECIU.\S,  the  Carteia  of  Roman  Geography,  a 
town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cadiz,  on  tho  W.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar,  opposite  to  the  celebrated  rock  and  peninsula 
of  that  name,  from  which  It  isdisiant  about  7  m.  by  water, 
and  17  m.  by  land.  L.it.  3^^  8*  N.  long.,  5°  31' 7"  W. 
Pop.  4,500.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  some  trade  in  the 
export  of  coal.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  and  taken 
from  them  .ifter  a  two  years  siege,  in  1344. 

ALGllERI,  orAI.GHEHO,  a  town  and  sea-port  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia  on  its  W*.  coast,  15  m.  S.S.W. 
Sassari,  lat.  43°  2.V  .50"  N.,  long.  VP  IG*  45"  E.  Pop.  «,700. 
It  is  built  on  a  lov  rocky  point,  jutting  nut  from  a  sandy 
beach,  in  the  shape  of  a  parcllogram  with  stout  walls 
flanked  by  bai.tions  and  towers  :  the  walls  are  in  good 
repair  ;  but  being  commanded  by  two  heights  it  could 
not  oppose  any  vigorous  attack  from  tlu^  land  side.  To 
tlie  S.  W,  of  tlie  town  there  is  tolerable  summer  anchorage 
in  from  10  to  15  fatlioms,  good  holding-ground.  Though 
narrow,  the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishoiirlc,  has  a  cathedral  and  1 2  churches 
and  convents,  with  public  schools  which  carry  their 
sc.  olars  through  a  course  of  philosophy  ;  and  a  surgical 
institution.  It  has  a  .miall  tlu'atre.  The  town  was  long 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  language  and  man- 
ners still  prevail.  The  countr,v  round  is  well  cultivateil, 
producing  wine,  butter,  cheese,  Ate.  In  addition  to  these 
the  exports  consist  of  wool  .skins,  tobacco,  rags,  anchovies, 
coral,  and  bones {Smyth' t  Sardinia,  p.  2H0.) 

ALGIERS,  now  frequently  called  Algeria, 
a  country  of  N.  Africa,  and  till  recently  the  most 
powerfiif  of  the  llarbary  states,  c  iinprising  the 
Nuinidia  I'rojierof  the  ancients,  or  the  Numidia 
of  thii  Mass'/ti  and  the  Ni<ini(liaMauasi/li,after- 
wards  called  Maiirilania  CWsariensis,  with  some 
portion  of  the  n'gion  S.  of  the  greater  Atlas  an- 
ciently iiihubiledby  the  Getulo!  and  Garamantcs. 
The  .\.  iiarts  have  been  since  IH.'tO  in  possession 
of  the  I-rench  ;  liiit  forniore  than  three  centuries 
iip'viously  they  formed  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
I'ni-ki.sh  empire,  .mil  were  dnrin^t  that  period  the 
seat  iif  an  extensive  system  of  piracy  and  Chris* 
tian  slavery. 

Situation,  riii-nt,  JJoiinildrirf.  —  Algiers  lici 
between  i'-^  48'  W.  and  !»"  Iti'  K.  long.  ;  its  gi  at- 
est  N.  lat.  is  37"  5*.  It  is  hounded  N.  by  the 
Mi'diferranean,  W.  by  Fez  (.Morocco),  and  K. 
by  'I'linis  ;  its  ,S.  boundary  in  doubtful,  but  it 
extends  bt>Yond  ihc  greater  \tlas  range  tu  the 
condiii'i  of'^the  desert  of  .Sah.n:i  ;  it  is  above  BOa 
m.  ill  length;  its  breadth,  which  is  i^reater  '  i  ii  u 
K.  than  in  the  \V.,  varies  from  abcut  40  to  ii>'  ,it 
'J()(lin.  'I'ho  pop.  has  been  varid'.iily  estimated  at 
froi:  •■(Xi,(HK)  to  '^..-ilMM/Ki  ,nul  may  probably 
Hir.ii  11,1  to  about  'J.(KH),(KM)  it  ustd  to  Im>  divi- 
ded into  •»  provinces  :  1.  Algi  rs  {  Jl  Jezair),  in. 
cludl:.g  tho  cniiitnU  and  a  small  surrounding 
terriloiy  ;  '2.  'i  ilteri,  to  the  S.  «»f"  Vluiers;  3. 
Oran,  or  Tlemsen,  to  the  W,  ;  ami,  4.  ConsCan- 
tine,  to  the  K.  of  (hi-.t  city.  Itiit  these  prtiviicea 
a'i  gelierallv  understood  to  include  only  the 
Tell,  or  land  N.  of  the  grenlcr  Atlas,  excluding  the 
territories  of  Zaali  or"  lul-reag,  .S.  of  that  range; 
for  though  the  villagerM  in  ihe  latter  either  |i«Jtl 
the  taxes  Imposed  liy  the  Turks,  or  giive  uthvr 
tukvui  »( tubnuuiun  to  them,  the  grt  Mvr  iiortion 
K  i 
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i)f  the  population  was  independent.  —(Shaw, 
p.  3.  4to  ed. ) 

Mountains.  —  Algiers  is  mostly  mountainous: 
the  little  Atlas,  which  runs  along  the  coast  paral- 
lel to  the  greater  Atlas,  varies  from  3,000  to 
4.000ft.  in  height;  its  loftiest  point  is  S.  of 
Chiffa ;  opposite  to  Cane  Matifou  its  elevation  is 
little  more  than  '2,000  ft.  The  abrupt  mountains 
of  Titteri,  belonging  to  the  greater  Atlas,  reach 
in  some  points  to  an  elevation  of  9,000ft.,  and 
send  off  three  principal  ridges  :  N.  W.  towards 
Cape  Ivy;  N.  towards  Algiers;  and  N.  Jl.. 
towards  Bugia.  Many  of  these  mountains  are 
remarkable;  as  Wannashrees  (Zalaciis),  jirov. 
Oran,  very  lofty,  and  Jurjura,  S.  E.  of  Algiers, 
both  capped  with  snow  during  winter;  the  fitteri 
Dosh,  or  rock  of  Titteri,  is  also  a  remarkable  ridge 
of  rugged  precipices.  The  Jibbel  Auress  (M. 
Audus  of  Ptolemy)  S.  part  prov.  Constantine, 
is  not,  as  the  name  would  imply,  a  single  moun- 
tain,  but  an  extensive  tract,  120  m.  in  circuit,  of 
mountainous  gr  rather  hilly  ground.  It  is  in- 
terspersed with  several  fine  vallics ;  and  both  its 
lower  and  upper  parts  are  extremely  fertile,  it 
being,  in  fact,  the  garden  of  the  prov.  —  (Shaw, 
pp.  2(j.  .•!6.  5().  ) 

Plains. —'^hc  principal  is  tliat  of  ^letidjah, 
immediately  S.  of  Algiers,  M  m.  by  20 ;  fertile, 
well  watered,  and  covered  witli  an  abundant  ve- 
getation, but  in  parts  marshy  and  unhealthy.  I  n 
the  VV.  prov.  arc  several  plains,  especially  that 
through  which  the  .Slielli(r  ruiLs  ;  aim  uiiotlicr 
.S.W.  oi  Oran,  sandy  and  saltisli,  dry  in  summer 
but  inundated  in  winter.  In  the  .S.  prov.  are 
the  rich  plains  of  Hainza,  watered  by  the  Nasava. 
Many  luxuriant  nlaius  are  found  in  the  E.  prov., 
as  thoseof  Satecf,  Majanah,  andthatskirtingmost 
part  of  the  E.  coast,  which  is,  liowever,  in  many 
parts  marshy (.S7»iir,pp.  24.37.  41.  47.  50.  .W.) 

The  Hirrrs  are  separated  by  the  greater  Atlas 
range  into  those  whidi  run  N.  and  S.  Of  the 
fonner,  or  those  whicli  discharge  themselves  into 
the  .Mediterranean,  the  principal  is  the  Slielliff 
(an.  Cliiiinlni'fi  ),whl(h  rises  S.  ol'tlie  ■VVannashree 
M.,  and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  200  in., 
during  which  it  piuises  through  the  Tilleri  Gawie 
or  lake,  falls  into  tin- sea  under  Cape  .libbel  Iddis. 
In  the  rainy  season  it  ovorrtows  its  lianks,  a'd 
interrupts  the  rommunicatioii  lietween  .Algiers 
and  ( )ran.  'i  he  Wad-el-  Kebcer  (an.  ylmpsana  ), 
which  falls  into  the  se.i  N.  of  Constantine,  inf>° 
E.  long.,  is  the  second  in  inat;nilu(le;  the  others 
are  the  .Seibous,  or  river  of  liona,  the  Hooberiic, 
S'issa,  Zowah,  Wad-y-Zaiiie.  \c.  The  large 
rivers,  the  Adjedi  aiiil  Abiad,  run  .S.  K.,  and 
empty  theinsi'lves  into  the  .Vc/yiifi: ,-  and  several 
rivers  of  inferior  ilimeiisions  empty  themselves 
into  the  Shull.  Thwe  are  two  very  extensive  salt 
marshes  ;  th^f  former  on  the  .S.  the  latter  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  greater  Alias;  they  consist  jiarfly 
of  a  light  oozy  soil,  as  dnngorous  as  <niicksands 
to  travellers.  —Tln'  lakes  arc  those  of  Tilleri ;  two 
near  Oraii.whiili  dry  in  siininier,  ami  I'roin  wliirh 
■all  iscollecled;  some  sjilt  marshes  nearCape  .Ma- 
tifou, and  others  along  the  eoasi  fro'ii  Itoiia  to  the 
borders  of   Tunis.     (  Hnji,  p.  i<t.  ;  .Sliaw,  p. 'i.'i.  ) 

Cli.inli-  —  Of  the  I'ell,  i.  e.  between  hit.  ."1° 
and  .■)7'^,  is  generally  «h(ile.«ome  iinil  leinperate. 
Shaw  stales  that  for  Iwehe  years  during  his  ex- 
perience it  onl\  froze  l«iee  at  .Mgiers  ;  yet  the 
neat  was  never  op|)re«sive  unless  during  .S.  winds. 
The  mean  lemperuiiire  of  llie  vear  iit  .Mfjiers  is 
70"  I"'.,  in  July  and  Aiigii'-I  about  Hi)'-'  I".;  but 
ranging  ovcaslonally  during  ihe  prevalence  of 
the  khamsin,  simiMiin,  or  hot  uind  from  the 
.Sahara,  as  high  as  I  li>  .  or  even  more.  I.nikily, 
tiowewr,  th«  lallvr  si-ldoni  or  never  cuniiimea 


for  more  than  5  or  6  days  at  a  time,  and  rarely 
occurs  except  in  August  or  September.  In  winter 
the  temperature  is  usually  from  55°  to  65"*  F. 
The  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  N.  winds,  which 
with  the  £.  prevail  during  summer.  About  the 
enuinoxes  violent  S.W.  winds  occur;  N.W. 
winds  are  common  from  November  to  April,  at 
which  time  storms  and  showers  of  rain  are  most 
frequent ;  but  in  summer  these  winds  bring 
dry  weather ;  the  £.  and  S.  winds  are  also  dry, 
a:ia  quite  unlike  what  they  are  on  the  oppo- 
sitii  European  coasts.  The  barometer  varies  only 
from  29  and  1-lOth  to  30  and  4-lOths  in.  There 
are  about  50  wet  days  during  the  year,  chiefly  in 
March,  along  the  coast ^and  on  the  lesser  Atlas. 
The  quantity  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  different 
years ;  but,  at  Algiers,  it  may  average  from  27  to 
28  inches:  little  mis  during  summer.  Dews  are 
abundant,  and  the  air  on  tie  coast  is  damp.  A' 
the  end  of  December  the  trees  lose  their  leaves ; 
but  by  the  middb  of  February  vegetation  is  again 

in  full  activity,  and  the  fruit  is  r!pe  in  May 

(Shaw,  pp.  133 — 130.  ;  Roxet,  i.  pp.  140—149.; 
D'Avizac,  art.  "Alger.")  The  atmosphere  is 
very  clear  and  the  country  healthy,  excepting  in 
the  marshy  districts. 

(leo/of!!/  ami  MineraU.  ■ —  The  primary  rocks 
consist  in  part  of  granite,  but  chiefly  of  gneiss 
and  micaceous  schist.  Travertine  is  found  on 
the  coast ;  near  Oran  a  greyish  .luartz,  but  no 
volcanic  rocks;  in  the  interior  a  lime  formation 
often  alternates  with  a  schistous  marl.  The  secon- 
dary deposits  consist  in  many  places  of  a  lias 
formation  and  calcareous  strata,  containing  few 
organic  and  no  vegetable  remains.  At  Oran 
the  lime  contain:,  bivalve  but  no  univalve  shells. 
The  tertiary  deposits  are  mostly  calcareous,  in 
the  Metiiyah  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour ;  soine- 
timeti  a  blue  clay  enclosing  a  laminary  aypsum 
and  a  little  iron,  in  other  parts  sandy  anil  much 
impregnateil  with  salt.  All  the  chain  of  Atlas 
has  a  tertiary  clay  deposit.  'I'hc  W.  province 
appears  to  be  the  richest  in  minerals.  Salt  is 
extremel-'  abundant,  in  springs  and  beds,  on 
both  the  E.  and  W.  frontiers ;  near  Constantine, 
the  Titteri  Dosh  mountains,  the  M'-'.gigg  anil 
IShott  nnu-shes,  Kc.  The  salt  i)its  near  Arzew 
occupy  a  space  of  li  m.  circ,  forming  marshes  in 
winter  which  dry  in  summer,  when  large  quan- 
tities of  s.ilt  are  collected.  Nitre,  though  not 
found  pure,  is  very  plentiful  intiieW.  province, 
Gelulia,  &c.  Iron  is  most  abundant.  Copper  is 
found  in  various  places;  and  there  are  some 
very  rich  lead  mines,  the  ore  of  those  of  the 
Wannashrees  being  said  to  vield  MO  per  cent,  of 
pure  metal.  There  are  also  Uillers'  earth,  |)otters' 
clay,  talc,  pyrites,  ^c.  Diamonds  (verifying 
what  was  reckoned  the  apocrj-plml  statement  of 
riiny,  y/i><.  A'((/.,lib.  ;i7.  §  4.)  havebeen  found 
in  the  sands  of  the  W,id-el- Kaimnel  that  runs 
by  Conslanline,  mixei*  with  small  i;uantities  of 
g(dd  (lust,  silver,  tin,  and  antimoiiv.  .Saline  hot 
and  cold  springs  are  exceedingly  abundant,  more 
so,  in  fact,  Ihan  those  of  fresh  water.  The  latter, 
however,  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  may  everv- 
wliere  be  found  by  digging  through  a  crust  iif 
flaky  soft  .stone  lyiilg  at  ililVerenl  depths,  but  near 
Algiers  and  Hona  immediately  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  —(D'Ari'i'ir,  art.  ".Alger."') 

Vftii'taliiiH  in  Ihe  N.  jmrts  of  .Aljtiers  is  nearly 
Ihe  same  as  in  the  .S.  parts  of  ,'^(>uin,  I'roveiiee, 
Italy,  luid  the  reit  of  Ihe  Mediterranean  slii>re.s. 
The  nioiinlains  of  the  little  Alius  are  covereo 
with  Ihiek  forests,  in  which  are  found  _/i"ir  dif- 
ferent  varieties  of  oak,  the  ,Ale|i|io  pine,'llie  wild 
olive,  Ihe  sluiinac  tree  (  HhuncnUiuis),  with  ar- 
butus,  cypress,  myrtles,  &c.     S.  of  the  griMiter 
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Atlas  are  found  the  date-bearing  palm,  and  other 
trees  belonging  to  a  wanner  climate. 

Animals.  —  Lions  of  great  size  and  strength, 
panthers,  hyaenas,  and  leopards,  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous recesses  of  the  greater  Atlas,  but  are 
never  seen  near  Algiers  :  wild  boars,  wolves,  and 
jackals  are  more  common,  and  there  are  a  few 
bears.  Wild  cats,  monkeys,  porcupines,  and 
hedgL-hogs  arc  more  or  less  abundant ;  as  well 
as  antelopes  and  other  species  «)f  deer,  hares,  gen- 
nets,  jerboas,  rnts,  mice,  &c.  The  useful  animals 
arc  horses,  asses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  camels, 
dromedaries,  &c.  Ostriches  are  found  in  the 
desert  on  the  confines  of  Morocco:  there  are 
also  vultures  and  other  large  birds  of  prey  ;  bit- 
terns, curlews,  lapwings,  plovers,  pigeons,  and 
snipes ;  with  great  plenty  of  game  and  small 
birds.  Some  serjients  of  the  Coluber  race  are 
met  with  ;  and  lizards,  chamelions,  and  other  am- 
phibia. Tunnv  and  other  sea  fish  abound  on  the 
coasts ;  barbel,  perch,  eels,  Ike.  are  found  in  the 
fresh  waters,  and  even  in  the  warm  saline  str  ms ; 
conger  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ;  and  lobsters 
and  many  other  Crustacea  along  the  shores. 
Among  the  insect  tribe  are  scor])ion8,  tarantulas, 
&c.  Lociists  seldom  commit  the  same  devas- 
tations here  as  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Coral,  which 
is  very  abundant  un  the  coasts,  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  produce  and  industry  :  it  is  of 
a  larger  sort,  but  less  viv'''  '  %  its  colour  than  that 
of  Sicily,  {llozi-t,  vol.  i.  p.  aiH.  j  S/iau;  p.  192. ; 
Camplv/l,  Leilers  jfrnii  the  South. ) 

People,  —  There  are  nine  distinct  races  of  in- 
habitants; viz.  1st,  Uerbers  or  Kabyles,  who, 
however,  call  themselves  Mazi^h  (noble)  or 
^[a^J•r<x  (free);  they  constitute  about  half  the 
entire  population,  and  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
They  are  principally  found  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts  ;  and  their  lauds  are  occasiimally  well  cul- 
tivated and  irrigated.  '2<\,  Hiskeris  or  IVIozabs, 
siipimsed  to  l>e  the  descendants .  of  the  (Jctnlo?, 
living  principally  S.  of  the  grcoter  Atlas,  and 
ri)ni|)aratively  industrious.  ;td.  Moors;  a  mix- 
ed race,  descended  from  the  Mauritanians,  Her- 
ders, Carthaginians,  Uom.ms,  Vandals,  and  Arab'^ ; 
they  constitute  the  bu)'.  of  the  population  ,;/' 
the  towns  and  villages.  4th,  Arabs,  consisting  of 
three  trll)os  :  the  first,  sup|H)He:l  to  have  descended 
I'roin  the  ancient  Amclekites,  is  nearly  extinct; 
tlie  second  consists  ofcultlvators  of  the  soil,  and  is 
lixod  to  certain  siwts;  the  third,  or  wandering 
.\rabs,  are  principally  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
tlwclling  in  tents.  .'5th,  Negroes,  called  Jln/il 
(slaves)  or  .S'(ii/(/(i;i  (bliu'k) ;  originally  brought 
tJilther  from  the  interior,  and  sold  as  slaves,  (ith 
Jewi,  who  form  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Algiers,  niui  n'  fourth  j)art  of  those  of  Oiaii. 
7th,  Turks,  now  cry  few,  :ior  ever  very  nuine- 
rouii,  although  long  the  dominant  race :  they 
were  a  heterogeiU'oii!>  body,  composed  of  genuine 
Turks,  (ireeks,  Circassian's,  Albanians,  Corsieans, 
.M;illese,  ai>d  renegades  of  all  nations;  mounted, 
and  forming  ii  militia  similar  to  the  Mamelukes. 
()n  tlie  eonmiest  of  Algiers,  in  l(i;iO,  by  the 
I'rencli,  the  Tu-fis  being  permitted  to  withdraw, 
i'vaeuii'<'d  the  country  to  the  number  of  about 
•J(MK)().  Hlh,  KoUiugiis,  or  descendants  of  Turks 
li>  .MiMirish  motheru  ;  their  ur  ne  literally  slgiii- 
lying  ■' .SUMS  of  soldiers."  Although  possessed  of 
inMiienee,  they  did  not  formerly  enjoy  the  same 
rii,'hls  and  coujilderatiim  as  their  Vuthcrs.  nth, 
Liiriiiienns,  who  iii.iy  of  courie  be  sub:liviileii 
into  vario'is  niitions,  but  are  moMly  Kreneli. 
Aiiion;;Hl  tl:e  Kid)yles  of  the  .\uresM  .'ire  a  tribe 
ilistinjriiished  by  a  fair  C('iii|il<'>  ion.  blue  eyes, 
•iial  light  hair,  believed  to  \n  i'"s<i  iidaiits  ofthe 


Vandals.  Traces  of  the  Iluu  Suevi,  and  other 
Gothic  nations  have  been  also  found.  (For 
further  information  respecting  the  different 
native  race^,  sec  Ahabia,  Barbart,  Morocco, 
&c.) 

Scenery Proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  a  rich 

champaign  country  stretches  for  some  distance 
inland  b.  of  Arzew,  bounded  towards  the  sea  by 
steep  rocks  and  precipices ;  many  fertile  plains 
are  irrigated  by  the  Sigg  river  (or  SUck,  a  drain 
or  trench),  its  waters  being  diverted  by  numerous 
canals  for  that  ])urpose.  Behind  Masagran,  and 
near  the  Shelliff,  as  far  as  the  sea,  is  a  tract 
studded  with  orchards,  gardens,  and  country 
houses.  The  country  round  Shershell  is  of  the 
most  exuberant  fertility,  possessing  large  tracts  of 
arable  land,  and  the  mountains  covered  to  their 
summits  with  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  af- 
fording delightful  and  extensive  prospects.  The 
inland  parts  of  the  W.  province  present  alter- 
nately fertile  valleys  and  high  ranges  of  rocky 
mountains.  "If  we  conceive,"  says  Shaw,  "a 
number  of  hilU,  usually  of  the  perpendicular 
height  of  400, 5(X),or60O  yards,  with  an  easy  ascent, 
and  several  pp-oves  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  rising 
up  in  a  succession  of  ranges  one  behind  another, 
and  if  to  this  prospect  we  here  and  there  add  a 
rocky  precipice  of  a  superior  eminence  and  diffi- 
cult access,  and  place  upon  the  side  or  summit  of 
it  a  mud-walled  Dashkerah,  or  village  of  the 
Kabyles,  —  we  shall  then  have  a  just  idea  of  the 
atlas  bounding  the  Tell."  The  verge  of  the 
Sahara  beyond  this  presents  nothing  but  scattered 
villages,  and  plantittions  of  dates.  The  plain  of 
Metidjah,  adjoining  the  capital,  contains  many 
farms  and  country  houses,  producing  in  perfec- 
tion flax,  henna,  roots,  pot-herbs,  rice,  fruit,  and 
corn  of  all  kinds ;  it  is  adorned  besides  with 
multitudes  of  oleanders,  geraniu'.ns,  passion 
flowers,  and  other  luxuriant  shrubs.  The  S. 
province  has  the  same  general  character  as  that 
of  Oran.  The  Titteri  Dosh,  '20  in.  S.  of  Mcdeah, 
is  a  towerinp  range  of  bleak  precipices,  'i'ho 
Jurjura,  S.  L.  of  Algiers,  is  a  similar  tract.  The 
sea  coast  of  the  E.  province  as  far  as  the  river 
/hoore  is  mountainous,  and  called  by  the  Arabs 
El-Adwtth  (the  Lofty);  thence  to  the  Seibous  . 
it  is  hilly ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  border 
mostly  level,  and  sometimes  covered  with  forests. 
Some  distance  to  the  S.  are  the  M.  Thambea  of 
I'tolcmy.  The  Seibous  in  some  part^  wanders 
through'  beautiful  vallevs,  clothed  with  olive  trees, 
lentisks,  and  a  fine  turf.  The  country  :il)out  tho 
source  of  the  Zenati  is  broken  and  irre^'ular,  and 
aijjiears  to  be  volcanic ;  that  to  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
ofConstantine,  from  which  that  city  ischieHy  sup- 
plied, is  watered  by  the  Uusuli, which  is" bordered 
by  a  few  villas  and  numerous  gardens,  rich  in 
every  variety  of  vegetable  and  fruit  trees,  with 
extensive  groves  of  pomegranate,  olive,  fig, 
orange,  anifeitron,"  and  bounded  by  bold  ranges 
of  hills  ;  its  fruit  is  esteemed  over  tlie  whole  pro- 
vince. In  the  roiid  f'rtmi  .Algiers  u  Constantine, 
between  the  ))lains  of  Ilamzaand  Majanah,  a 
deep  narrow  \)a»s,  called  Hi-rhun  (the  Gates), 
which  a  few  men  might  defend  against  an  army, 
leads  through  a  mountain  ridge  ;  and  a  little  far- 
ther K.  the  road  Is  carried  by  a  dangerous  track 
over  the  crest  of  a  high  mountain.  S.  of  Seteef 
are  many  rich  plains.  The  territory  artiund  Tifesh 
is  the  most  fruitful  in  Numidirt,  and  the  V^  pro- 
vince the  finest  of  the  regency.  The  villages  of 
/aub,  are  collections  of  dirty  hovels,  surrounded 
l)y  date  plantations  ;\Vad-reag,  a  similar  country, 
has  '2.')  villages.  'l"o  the  \\  .  extends  the  v:ist 
region  of  niald-el-,lerriiie,  "  a  dry  country," 
aliounding   In  dates.       (Shaw,  ])p.  14 — (iH.  ;  iSW 
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O.  Temple,  Estnicts  in  the  Geograph.  Journal, 
1830,  part  ii. ) 

Antiquities.  —  Most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
bear  names  little  altered  from  those  given  theni 
by  the  Homans.  Many  ruins  remain ;  those  of 
Tipasa  (Tii'essad),  13  m.  E.  of  Shershcll,  stretch 
for  two  milei  along  the  coast :  on  the  brink  of 
the  Shelli^  in  about  the  same  Int.,  there  are 
several  classical  remains,  Corinthian  capitals, 
&c.,  probably  the  ruins  of  the  Colonia  Augusta 
of  Pliny.  About  1 4  m.  E.  of  Algiers  are  the  ruins 
of  Rusuourium.  At  Maliana.  N.  of  the  Shellift", 
a  stone,  inserted  in  a  modem  wall,  bears  an  in- 
scription, whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was 
the  place  where  Pompcy's  gnuidson  and  great 
grandson  were  burietl.  ( See  Martial,  Epifi,.  lib.  v. 
Ep.  75.)  Near  Bona  are  the  ruins  of  Hippo 
Segius,  and  many  towns  can  boast  of  ancient  relics 
in  tolerable  preservation.  The  province  of  Con- 
stantino especially  abounds  with  them,  and  with 
Roman  roads ;  and  even  the  remote  district  of 
Wad-reag  has  numerous  remains  of  Roman  ma- 
sonry. Near  the  capital  is  a  collection  of  unhewn 
stones,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Stonehcnge, 
which  the  French  call  Druidic,  but  others  believe 
to  be  Phoenician.  There  are  few  Christian  re- 
mains, their  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  seal  of  the  Saracens.  (Hhaw,  pp.  ai  — 67.  ; 
Sir  G.  Temple,  Extracts.) 

Agriculture Muchol  the  land  is  uncultivated 

and  waste ;  but  the  fertility  for  which  it  was  so 
famous  in  antiquity  — 

Non  qiilcqiiiil  T.lbycik  terit, 
Ferveiu  area  meiiibus,  — 

Still  continues  unimpaired ;  and  requires  merely 
the  substitution  of  regular  government  for  law- 
less violence,  and  of  industrious  colonists  for 
roving  herdsmen,  to  render  it  once  more  the 
granary  of  Europe.  The  Iimd  in  many  parts, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  suit  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  is  so  rich  as  to  re(|uire  no  manure 
but  burnt  weeds.  But  in  a  dry  climate  lilce  this 
every  thing  depends  on  the  command  of  water; 
and  the  necessity  under  which  the  native  inhabit- 
ants wert- placeil  of  providing  this  indispensable 
element  ft>r  their  lands,  had  so  far  countervailed 
their  indolence  and  want  of  science  as  to  make 
them  pretty  expert  in  the  art  of  Irrigation.  The 
French  were  not,  at  llrst,  sufllclently  alive  to  the 
vital  importance  of  this;  and  some  of  the  Arab 
works  foi-  irrigating  were  in  conse(|uence  ne- 
glected, to  the  great  injury  of  the  province. 
The  land  is  usually  ploughed  and  sown  in 
October,  or  ( if  with  barley )  in  November  ;  by  the 
aid  of  April  rains  a  good  crop  is  thought  secure, 
and  the  harvest  lakes  place  in  the  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  yielding  at  an  average 
8  or  12  for  1.  The  species  of  corn  mostly 
grown  are  the  Triticum  (luruin  (  hard  wheat),  and 
Honleuin  vulffarc  (common  barley).  Maize  is 
not  much  cultivated,  except  in  the  W.  province; 
white  millet  fur  fattening  cattle  is  planted  there; 
rice  chiefly  in  the  prov.  of  Oran.  Oats  nut  be- 
ing grown,  horses  ore  fed  wholly  uixin  barley  and 
straw.  The  plough  used  round  A  Igiers  is  the  sntne 
as  that  of  Spain  and  I'rovencc  ;  liut  in  general  is 
not  shod  with  iron.  It  is  drawn  by  cows  and  asses, 
very  rarely  by  horses ;  yet  with  such  imperfect 
ploughing  the  cr(i))s  are  f/enerally  excellent. 
When  reaped,  the  grain  is  tnKlden  out  l>y  cattle  or 
horses;  and  after  being  cleaned  by  throwing  it 
up  against  the  wind,  is  deposileil  in  subterra- 
neous cave*  or  rii.iga/ines.  'I'he  inilHe  croi)*  are 
beans,  lentils,  kidney  beans,  (lease,  and  garvanyos 
(cicer  pea);  ttirMip.s,  carrot*,  cabbages,  Ac.  are 
good  and  plentiful.     Endive,  rress,  .spinach,  and 
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artichokes  are  in  season  from  October  to  Juim| 
after  which  come  calabashes,  mallows,  tomatas, 
and  water-melons.  Potatoes  are  frequently  grown, 
but  do  not  arrive  at  a  large  size,  and  are  of  infe- 
rior quality.  The  date  is  the  principal  fruit, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  product  of  the 
country  S.  of  the  greater  Atlas.  It  is  propt^ted 
chiefly  by  young  shoots,  and  yields  fruit  in  its 
6th  or  7th  year ;  it  attains  maturity  at  about  its 
30th  year,  and  is  in  full  vigour  for  60  or  70  more, 
after  which  it  gradually  declines,  till  it  becomes 
exti  net  when  about  200  years  old  I  (  Sha  w,  p.  1 42. ) 
Truly,  therefore,  might  Palladius  say,  Cut  placet 
curtts  agere  steculorum  tie  pulmis  cogilet  conse- 
reiitlis.  (Oct.  12.)  During  its  maturity  it  yields 
annually  from  15  to  22  clusters  of  dates,  each 
weighing  from  15  to  20  lbs.  The  date-palm 
(^«,i|)when  it  dies  is  always  succeeded  by  others 
from  shoots  or  kernels ;  whence  may  probably 
have  originated  the  fable  or  allegory  of  the  bird 
Pha-nix.  The  lotus  or  seeilra  bears  a  berry  sold 
all  over  the  S.  district.  Most  of  the  fruit  trees 
common  to  Europe  are  found  in  Algiers ;  but  the 
fruits  are  inferior,  excepting  nectarines,  peaches, 
and  pomegranates ;  there  are  no  hazel  nuts,  fil- 
berts, strawberries,  gooseberries,  or  currants.  — 
The  vine  is  cultivated  with  much  advantage  ;  the 
grapes  ripen  by  the  end  of  July,  and  are  eaten 
both  fresh  and  dry  by  the  natives,  who  seldom 
make  wine ;  though  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  at- 
tempted, and  most  likely  with  success,  by  the 
French.  Oil  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and 
always  acrid,  is  obtained  from  the  olive.  Melons 
and  Indian  ligs  are  largely  grown,  and  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Arabs,  in 
some  grounds  near  Algiers  the  sugar-c  .e  is 
cultivated.  Cotton  and  indigo  have  been  tried, 
and  the  climate  suits  them  well;  coffee  has  also 
been  tried,  but  is  not  found  to  succeed. 

Cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
natives.  Sheep  are  of  two  kinds :  one  small,  with 
a  thick  large  tail ;  the  other  of  a  much  larger 
size,  chiefly  found  in  the  country  of  the  Melano. 
GetuliE.  Sheep  of  the  fine  Tunisian  breed  are 
not  met  with.  Goats  pretty  abundant;  pigs  few, 
round-bodied,  short-legged,  and  generally  black 
Cattle  usually  black;  their  milk  is  inferior  to 
that  of  European  cattle ;  that  of  sheep  and  goats 
Is  mostly  used  in  the  making  of  cheese,  butter, 
SiC.  The  Arabs  seldom  diminish  their  flocks  by 
killing  them  for  food,  but  live  on  their  milk,  wool. 
Sec.  ;  no  animals  are  castrated.  The  common 
beasts  of  burthen  are  camels,  dromedaries,  asses, 
and  mules.  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of  a  singular  cross 
broeil  between  an  ass  and  a  cow,  called  kuinrah, 
having  a  sleeker  skin  than  its  sire,  no  horns,  but 
the  dam's  head  and  tail ;  but  Ilozet  says  that  he 
had  not  been  u')le  to  find  any  trace  of  any  such 
animal.  Horses  are  not  of  the  j-ure  Arab  breed, 
nor  altogether  well  shaped,  being  lanky  and 
round-shouldered;  head  small,  and  not  ill 
funned ;  e.'irs  erect ;  and  they  are  hardy,  fleet, 
spirited,  a;  '  ('.ocile  :  those  of  Oran  are  accounted 
the  best.  !  :iey  are  used  only  for  riding,  and 
like  the  cninels  are  reared  and  live  in  the  tents 
with  their  owners.  (.Mnic,  pp.  2 — (i.'i.  166 — 170.; 
Hnut,  pp.  204— 2(il.;  Campbeti't  Lettert  from 
S.) 

Trmlet  and  Mani.factnres,  —  Almost  all  the 
trades  of  Europe  are  followed  in  the  towns  ;  but 
conducted  in  a  very  inferior  manner,  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  Indolence  as  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
natives,  'i'he  Jews  are  the  most  industrious,  and 
iniitiopolisethe  greater  part  of  the  external  trade, 
with  the  higher  branches  of  art,  being  the  chief 
ji'wellers,  watchmakers,  tailors,  Sec.  7"he  Arabs 
arc  merchant!,,  tanners,  and  carpenters  ;  the  Ne- 
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Ces masons, bricklayeTa,andothcrart!flcers;  the 
byles  extract  iron,  lead,  and  copper  from  their 
mountains,  and  manufacture  gunpowder,  said  to 
be  superior  to  that  made  at  Algiers.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  coarse  linen,  woollen,  and  silk 
stuift,  the  first  two  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  population,  leather  saddles,  bridles, 
carpets,  fire-arms,  steel  and  other  metal  articles, 
pottery,  gunpowder,  but  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe.  Women  only  are  employed  in  the  linen 
and  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
the  slavish  occupation  of  grinding  corn.  Euro- 
pean goods  are  much  in  request,  und  are  bartered 
in  the  S.  for  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  &c. 

Trade.  —  Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Al- 
giers by  the  French,  the  established  rates  of  duty 
were  5  and  10  per  cent,  on  imiiortcd  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaties  with  the 
countries  of  which  they  were  the  produce.  But 
these  general  rules  were  entirely  disregarded  in 
practice  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  little  or  no  trade 
could  be  carried  on,  except  by  those  who  obtained 
licences  to  that  effect  from  government,  which 
were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  those 
who  had  most  interest  with  the  Divan. 

Such  is  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  soil, 
that  notwithstanding  the  low  stateot  agriculture, 
corn  and  animal  products  have  always  furnied  ii 
principal  part  of  the  exports  ;  and  Marseilles  and 
other  towns  in  the  S.  of  France,  with  Genoa,  &c. 
in  Italy,  used  to  derive  a  considerable  part  of 
their  supplies  of  corn  and  butcher's  meat  from 
Algiers.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  principal  arti- 
cles oC  export  were  coral,  hides,  wool,  wax,  oil, 
leather,  gums,  ostiich  feathers,  dates,  kennes,  &c. 
But  since  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French, 
thL'  exportation  of  corn  has  in  the  meantime  al- 
niost  entirely  ceased ;  and  besides  the  supplies 
obtained  in  the  country  large  quantities  havebeen 
imuorted  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops. 

The  other  principal  articles  of  importation  are 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stull's,  but  parti- 
cularly the  first;  wines  and  spirits;  sugar  and 
cotlee  ;  arms,  hardware  and  cutlery,  &c.  Sub- 
joined is  an  accou  nt  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  since  1831  : — 
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Welghl:  —  The  Onqujah  (4  Rraimnn) ;  RMl  ■  Ihuy 
CaiMsr  m  Ion  roihl. 
MtiUMn§iir<Uipacil)t.-LlMU:  Hollah,  (16-GC  lllici) 
Inn.     Dim ,  Vm  (4H  litrin)  a  SI  .t-7th  lilntik     q/-  hmrth :     Dierd 
Yorky  ((MU  niillcmMrn)  =  U-W9  feot  Kuff. ;  Dicnl  k  Hlk;  (4S0 


It  is  supposed  that  of  the  imports,  in  1837, 
about  one  third  |)art  were  on  account  of  the  army. 
No  duties  are  charged  on  French  commodities, 
nur  on  foreign  cumnuxlities  required  for  the  sub- 
Milencc  of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  lie  used  in  ngri- 
nillure  or  building.  On  other  artulc^'  vhe duties 
v:iry  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  iiii'i  of  those  in 
the  French  tarifi":  articles  prohibited  in  France 
are  charged  with  on  mi  valorem  duty  of  IS  per 
I  rent.  A  tonnage  duty  of  2  fr.  is  charged  on 
foreign  ships. 

The  increase  of  shipping  has  been  quite  equal 

I  tu  the  increase  of  trade  ;  hiuI  the  pru|)oniun  of 

both  in  the  hands  of  the  French  is  raiiidlyin- 

creasing.      A  regular  intercourse  is  ke))t  up  by 

means  of  steam  packets  between  Marseilles  and 

I  .\l|;iers. 

The  barbarians  by  whom  this  fine  country  has 
lliccn  so  long  laid  waste,  <vhile  they  neglected  all 
I  the  old  Uoinan  roads,  constructed  none  them- 
lu'lves;  so  that  the  coinmiinication  between  ditier- 
K'lit  piirts  was  very  dinicult,  and  priMliice  could 
luiily  bu  conveyed  on  theibacks  of  mules  and  ca- 


mels. The  French  have  already  directed  iheii^ 
attention  to  the  repair  of  the  old  and  the  opening 
of  new  roads ;  measures  indispensable  alike  for 
their  own  security  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  (  Tableau  de  la  Situ- 
ation, tjc.  pp.  329— 3S7. ) 
The  weights,  measures,  and  money  in  use  are, 

IGonqujahi 

„  .  .  =  «bout  IT 

nlnu.     i>n  I  l'»a  (4H  litrin)  a  SI  .V7th  lilntik     Hf  hmgti 
k  Torky  (64u  niillcmMrn)  =  '^-Oytf  feot  Kll||. ;  Dicnl  i 
millemiftres)  =  I  *S74  twt  Knf{. 

Money  it  as  follows :  Gohtt  Kequln  s  S«.  fi}if.  SUrer,  Mon^onnah 
=  7>l(iiiiK  of  Irf.  J  K«al  UouiUouK  .'a  %i  monaonnah.  Copptr,  Derheni 
Senar  l.'^'Jni  of  a  monx. 

i  rend)  money  Is  now,  however,  In  frequent  uie,  and  Spanlih  dollan 
wonJi  alwui  3f.  W. 

Revcmies.  —  It  is  impossible  precisely  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  revenue  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dey  of  Algiers  previously  to  the  French  con- 
quest; but  It  would  seem,  according-  to  the 
best  attainable  information,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  about  3,000,000  fr.,  or  120,000/.,  in- 
cluding therein  550,000  fr.,  or  22,000/.  of  tribute 
paid  by  Naples,  Portugal,  &c.  fur  exemption  from 
]>iracy ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  people  amounted  to  at  least  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  'I'he  taxes  were  of  various  kindsi 
the  principal  was  the  tithe  (aschr)  of  all  crops  ; 
and  there  were  also  poll  taxes  on  the  Jews,  with 
taxes  en  |>rofessions,  trades,  &c. ;  and  the  govern- 
ment derived  a  considerable  sum  from  the  mo- 
niipuly  of  wool,  leather,  salt,  and  wax.  These 
tuxes  have  been  partly  retained  by  the  French ; 
but  the  more  oimressive,  with  the  monopolies, 
have  (it'i.ii  iilijiliyfii  r|  A  rimslderable  revenue 
hasbeeii  latterly  derived  rniiii  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  state, 
which  are  beginning  to  be  extensively  purchased 
and  occupied  by  Europeans. 

The  revenue,  which  in  1832  amounted  to  only 
1,400,416  fr.,had  increased  in  1837  to 3,039,775 fr. 
lint  notwithstanding  this  increase,  the  occupation 
and  defence  of  the  Algerine  territory  entail  on 
France  a  heavy  annual  expenditure ;  and  occa- 
sioned, ibr  :i  while,  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  her  continuing  to  hold  the  country. 
(  Tableau,  .Jr.  p.  383,  &c. ) 

The  tribute  of  the  Arabs  was  better  collected 
by  the  Turks  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Kabyles.  No  sooner 
had  the  latter  got  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
Turkisli  troops  to  enforce  payment  than  they 
hastily  decamped,  currying  with  them  their  cattle 
and  families  to  lastnessesin  the  mountains;  so 
that  the  tribute  was  seldom  paid,  unless  the  dey's 
troops  succeeded  in  capturing  some  stragglers 
from  the  main  body,  or  some  stray  cattle,  which 
were  usually  ransomed. 

The  Coral  I'islwr;/  Is  prosecuted  from  the  mid- 
dle of  April  till  the  end  of  July.  'iVn  years  being 
generally  allowed  for  the  growth  ol  the  coral, 
different,  sjiots  are  annually  chosen  for  the  fishery. 
Foreigners  are  allowed  to  fish  on  paying  a  rent  to 
government.  1  n  1  H.'Ki  there  were  245  l>oats  en- 
gaged in  the  (i.shery,  principally  at  Dona,  the 
revenue  aci'niing  on  which  to  the  French  was 
242,22*2  fr.  ( 10,084/.  )  The  value  of  the  coral 
ex|K>rted  in  IH.'I7  was  1,103,513  fr.  {^Tableau, 
^i-r.  pp.  .<t:i7.  3.5.'i.  ) 

The  iimvrniiieiit  is  at  present  administered  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  l''rench  forces  in 
Algiers,  who  is  governor-general,  and  ri'S|M>nsible 
tu  the  French  cabinet ;  there  is  besides  a  civil 
intendant.  I'revitnisly  to  1H30  the  government 
was  vested  in  h  (ley.  or  pachu,  being  the  olllcer 
at  the  head  of  the  'I'urkikh  nuldiery  in  the  re- 
gency. Ihis  officer,  who  exercised  ab.Holiite  power, 
was  appointed  for  life,  but  was  rarely  permitted 


He  was  cliojen  out  of,  or  rather 
army ;  and  in  the  words  of  Dr, 
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to  die  in  oiHce. 

rose  from,  the  j ,  — 

Shaw,  "  any  bold  and  aspiring  soldier,  though 
taken  yesterday  from  the  plough,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne ;  and  with 
this  farther  advantage,  that  he  lay  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  wait  till  sickness  or  old  age  had  removed 
the  present  ruler :  it  was  enough  if  he  could  pro- 
tect himself  with  the  same  scimitar  which  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  sheathe  in  the  breast  of  his 
predecessor."  (SAaw,  p.  248.)  The  dey  notilied 
nis  accession  by  an  embassy  to  the  grand  seig- 
nior ;  by  whom  it  was  uniformly  conhrmeJ.  But 
he  did  this  merely  as  «n  act  of  deference  to 
the  sultan  as  the  chief  of  Islamism,  and  not  as 
recognizinc  in  him  any  real  supremacy.  The 
dey  received  no  orders  from  the  I'orte ;  hut 
acted,  in  all  respects,  as  an  independent  prince. 
He  presided  in  the  Divan,  Dowanee,  or  council 
of  state,  consisting  of  sixty  old  officers  and  other 
high  functionaries,  and  which  nominally  formed 
the  government ;  but  though  fonnally  convened 
every  Saturday,  this  body  did  little  but  agree  to 
the  measures  previously^  decided  upon  by  the 
dey  and  his  favourites.  Their  ordinances  began 
with  "  We  superior  and  inferior  members  of  the 
mighty  and  invincible  militia  of  Algiers,  and  of 
the  whole  regency,  have  hereby  resolved,"  ftc. 
Each  of  the  three  provinces,  evclusivc  of  Algiers, 
into  which  the  regency  was  divided,  was  governed 
by  a  be;/,  nominated  by  the  dey,  and  responsible 
to  him'. 

Except  in  the  towns,  where  they  wore  absolute 
masters,  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  the 
Turks  had  but  a  very  limited  authority  over  the 
rural  population.  The  Arabs  nnd  Knbyles  af- 
fected an  almost  entire  independence,  obeying 
only  their  sheikhs,  and  frcnuently  committing 
hostilities  on  each  other.  This  state  of  things 
has  hitherto  been  but  little  changed  under  the 
French  ;  and  it  is  e.-isy  to  see  that  the  growth  of 
a  regular  and  efficient  system  of  government  can 
only  be  gradual,  and  must  princi))ally  depend  on 
the  spread  of  agriculture,  or  on  the  more  exten- 
kivc  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  settled  popu- 
lation. 

MilUar;/  and  Naval  Force.  —  Under  the  'I'urks 
the  dey  maintained  aboutlO,000  regular  infantry 
and  6,000  cavalry  ;  but  in  case  of  need  he  could 
bring  into  ihc  field  a  consiuerabic  biKly  of  ir- 
regrilar  troops,  hound  to  serve,  like  the  Eiiropciin 
forces  of  the  middle  ages,  for  a  certain  number 
of  days  at  their  own  cost.  The  cavolry  was  re- 
cruited chiefly  among  the  Arabs  and  IJerhers. 
The  naval  force,  so  long  an  object  of  tj'rror  to 
the  Christian  powers,  was  never  very  Cormidible. 
In  18l(),  when  it  was  nearly  annihilated  by  Lord 
Exmouth,  it  consisted  of  4  frigates  of  from  M) 
to  50  guns,  1  of  ,'iH  gims,  4  corvettes,  12  brigs 
and  goelettos,  and  .'iOpin-hoats.  In  )R!i!4  theircor- 
sairs  hod  again  begun  to  infest  the  seofi ;  and  in 
18.%,  on  the  capture  of  Algiers,  the  I'Vcnch  found 
a  large  frigate  in  dock,  and  two  others  in  the 
port,  li  corvettes,  8  or  10  brigs,  S'jveral  xebwks, 
and  .S2  gun-boats.  {U<>-j-t,\\\.  pp.  .'Ki'J— ."JHO.  ) 
The  French  troops  in  .Mgiers  in  1H;J7  aniounfed 
to.S.>,474,  exclusive  of  nearly  (),<KK)  native  troop.i. 
This,  however,  was  a  mui'h  larger  force  than 
had  been  embodied  in  any  )>revious  year  ■  though, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  country  and  tir 
predatory  warlike  habits  of  the  natives,  it  (l<  ■ 
not  appear  likely  that  it  can  be  advantageously 
reduced. 

Jiifiice  has  been    continued  by   the   I'Vcnch, 
except   in   iwlitical   cases,   much   on   the   sanu' 


and  by  cadis  and  other  officers,  according  to  th^ 
Mussulman  law,  among  the  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs, 
Sic.  In  Algiers,  questions  among  Europeans 
arc  decided  by  a  civil  court,  and  a  correctional 
and  criminal  court.  The  civil  court  finally  dc- 
cides  upon  all  cases  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute 
is  under  12,000  fr.;  when  the  sum  exceeds  this 
limit,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  royal  court 
of  Aix  in  France.  At  Oran  and  Bona  there 
arc  French  judges,  who  decide  cases  under  appeal 
to  the  courts  of  Algiers.  In  their  procedure  no 
de])arturc  from  the  French  code  is  permitted. 

Itrliifion,  —  That  of  the  French,  and  conse- 
quently now  of  the  state,  is  lloman  Catholic; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  profess  Moham- 
medanism. The  Negroes,  however,  nre  mostly 
addicted  to  feticism ;  and  the  creed  of  the  Berbers 
is  scarcely  known,  as  they  suffer  no  strangers  to 
witness  their  rites :  they  pay  great  reverence  to 
their  marabouts  or  mouraheys,  persons  who  prac- 
tise a  rigid  and  austere  life,  and  who  sometimes 
affect  to  perform  miracles.  They  regard  them 
as  inspired,  and  honour  their  tombs.  This  custom 
has  crept  in  amongst  the  Jews,  who  venerate  the 
sepulchres  of  their  rabbins,  and  convert  them 
into  synagogues.  Since  the  French  occupation 
a  good  many  mosques  have  been  converted  into 
Christinn  churches. 

Mornli  are  at  an  cxtremelv  low  ebb ;  the 
inhabitants,    particularly  the  Hloors,   being  in 

feneral  grossly  sensual,  debauched,  and  corrupt, 
'ublic  women  are  numerous,  and  syphilitic  dis- 
eases  common,  and  endemic.  Drunkenness  is 
not  very  frequent  amongst  the  natives ;  but  the 
French  have  lost  3,000  men  annually  from  excess. 
Public  Instruction.  —  The  Moors  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  can  for  the  most  part 
read  the  Koran  and  write,  which,  however,  com- 
prise the  whole  of  their  instruction  ;  few  under- 
stand arithmetic,  or  go  beyond  the  first  two  rules; 
and  this  limited  instruction,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  enjoyed  by  the  male  sex  only,  women  being 
brought  tin  in  the  most  complete  state  of  igno- 
rance. 'I  he  Moors  often  transact  business  by 
placing  their  fingers  on  diiTerent  parts  of  each 
other's  hands,  without  speaking ;  each  finger  and 
joint  denoting  a  difTerent  number.  Few  books 
except  the  Koran,  and  some  encomiastic  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  are  ever  seen  or  sought  after. 
The  education  ot  children  in  the  Koran  goes 
on  for  three  or  four  years,  when  their  tuition 
ceases.  The  French  have  established  schools  of 
mutual  instruction  in  all  tKo  principal  towns, 
which  are  chiefly  superintended  by  Je%vs,  and 
tolerably  well  attended.  In  1837,  there  were 
1202  pupils  at  the  French  schools  in  Algiers, 
Oran,  Bona,  Ac;  out  of  these  no  fewer  than  88.5 
were  Europeans,  who  were  mostly  instructed  in 
Arabic.  The  native  schools  in  Algiers  were 
attended  by  fiP.'!  pupils,  of  whom  more  than  a 
half  were  Moors,  and  the  rest  Jews.  Hitherto 
verv  little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  In 
dlll\islng  a  knowledge  of  French  among  the 
Arabic  population.  {Tableau  de  la  Siluatioii, 
.Jv.  p.  a.M. ) 

ytriH  anil  Sciencm.  —  The  Arabs  of  Algiers, 
though  descended  from  the  people  who  gavt 
algebra  to  Europe,  and  preserved  medicine 
'luring  th  t  dark  ages,  have  no  notion  either  of 
aritliinetic,  or  of  the  correct  measurement  of 
•  ime  or  distance.  Their  medicine,  too,  is  In  the 
rudest  state,  and  few  diseases  occur  that  do  not, 
iiixli-r  their  treatment,  become  either  chronic  or 
mort/i).  'i'heir  remedies  consist  chiefly  of  super- 
stitloiis   practices  as  ])llgrlmages,  \c.;  or  inert 


footing  as  under  the 'I'ltrklsh  dominion;  being  i  decoctions,  as  that  of  mallows.     'J'hey  are  arcus. 
administered  by  the  rabbins  ainongiit  the  Jews,  ( toined,  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  pleurisy,  to 
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puncture  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  to  dress  wounds 
with  hot  buttrr,  and  sometimes  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  brandy ;  and  on  the  fleld  of  battle  to  thrust 
wool  into  them.  When  amputation  is  resorted 
to,  it  is  performed  by  the  stroke  of  an  ataghan, 
and  followed  by  the  application  of  hot  pitch. 
Ilencc,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  change, 
wc  need  not  wonder  that  latterly  the  French 
army  surgeons  have  been  in  great  request  by 
the  'natives.  Hospitals  have  been  established 
ill  the  principal  towns,  and  vaccination  has 
liuen  introduced.  (^Shaw,  p.  196 — 199.;  Campbell, 
Let  20. ) 

Jiiiu'dings,  Furniture,  ij-c— The  Berbers  or  Ka- 
byles  live  in  cabins  (^nurbks)  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees  plastered  with  mud  and  straw,  with  a  low 
door  and  narrow  glazed  holes  serving  for  windows ; 
these  huts  arc  collected  together  in  small  groups 
or  daskkras.  The  Moors,  Jews,  Negroes,  and 
most  otlicrs,  except  the  Arabs,  live  in  houses 
built  on  a  uniform  model,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  has  not  varied.  An  open  court-yard 
fonns  the  centre,  around  which  are  various  apart- 
ments, opening  upon  galleries  supported  by  light 
pilasters :  the  roofs  ai'c  flat,  surrounded  by  a 
battlement  breast  high,  and  built  with  a  compo- 
sition of  sand,  wood  ashes,  and  lime,  mixeS  with 
oil  and  water,  called  terrace ;  whence  our  word. 
The  rooms  arc  floored  and  cisterns  are  made  of 
this  composition.  Water-courses  are  composed  of 
tuw  and  lime  only,  mixed  with  oil ;  this  mixture, 
as  well  as  the  former,  soon  acquiring  the  hard- 
ness and  imperviousness  of  stone.  In  most 
habitations  there  is  in  each  apartment  a  raised 
platform  for  sleeping  on,  the  bed  being  com]M)sed 
ui'  junk,  matting,  sheep-skins,  or  more  costly 
material,  accordi  ng  to  circumstances.  The  other 
furniture  consists,  among  the  nomadic  tribes,  of 
two  large  stones  for  grinding  corn,  wrought  by 
women ;  a  few  articles  of  pottery  and  bronze, 
and  a  rude  frame  for  weaving.  The  better  classes 
liavu  cushions  and  carpets  to  their  rooms,  the 
lower  part  of  their  walls  being  adorned  with 
coloured  hangings,  and  the  upuer  part  painted 
and  decorated  with  fret  work.  The  tents  of  the 
Arabs  ( the  magnlia  of  the  ancients)  are  sometimes 
called  klii/mas,  from  the  shelter  they  alTord;  and 
sometimes  beet-el-shaar,  or  houses  of  hair,  from 
the  webs  of  goats'  hair  of  which  they  are  made. 
They  are  constructed  at  this  moment  precisely 
in  the  way  described  by  Livy  (lib.  xxix.  §  31.), 
Sallust  (  Uell.  Jug.  §  21. ),  Virgil,  &c.  They  are 
of  an  oblong  shape,  not  unlilte  tlie  bottom  of  a 
sliip  turned  upwards,  and  are  easily  set  up  and 
tiiken  down.     (Shaw,  m.  20<)— 222.  ) 

JJresi,  Food,  ^c.  —  Ine  dress,  of  the  Berbers 
is  very  rude  and  coarse;  that  of  the  other  classes 
varies  greatly ;  but  it  is  common  with  bollj  sexes 
to  wear  ubroad  a  kaik,  or  toga,  and  a  beriious, 
wlilch  covers  the  head  and  shoulders:  the  faces 
of  the  women  are  very  much  concealed.  Vege- 
tables form  the  chief  diet  of  all  classes,  not  a 
fourth  part  of  the  animal  food  being  consumed 
by  them  that  is  consumed  by  an  equal  population 
in  Europe.  Bread,  couscousun  (a  kind  of  Irish 
stew  ),  legumes,  potatoes,  tomati|>,  and  other  vege- 
tables, dressed  with  spices,  oil,  butter,  or  urcmatic 
lierbs;  Indian  (igs,  raisins,  melons,  and  other 
fruits;  with  water,  sherbet,  and  coll'ee, — form 
the  maiuarticles  of  consumption.  (See  Auauia 
and  Bahiiauy.  ) 

ylmiiseuieiits.  —  Drinking  coffee  and  smoking 
tobacco  constitute  never-tailing  aiiuisenients. 
Almost  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  tlie  towns  have 
a  pipe  attached  to  the  button  of  their  vest ;  and 
the  more  indolent  and  opulent  will  sit  for  days 
ill  cafes,  unmindful  of  tlieir  luniilies,  smoking 


incessantly,  or  playing  at  chess.  In  the  country, 
fowling,  hawking,  and  hunting  the  wild  boar  and 
lion  are  actively  pursued.  Theatres  arc  now 
opened  in  the  principal  towns. 

The  Lanffuage  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixed 
with  Moorish  and  Phcenician  words.  The  Kabylea 
have  a  peculiar  language,  so  very  poor  that  it  is 
without  conjunctions  or  abstract  terms,  and  is  in~ 
debted  to  the  Arabic  for  these,  and  for  all  terms 
of  religion,  science,  &c.  In  conversing  with  Eu- 
ropeans a /tn^ua  Franca  is  made  use  of;  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  &c. 
(See  Barbarf.  ) 

Hilary.  —  This  country  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Valenti- 
nian  III.  Count  Boniface,  the  governor  of  Africa, 
having  revolted,  called  in  the  Vandals  to  his 
assistance.  The  latter  having  taken  possession 
of  the  country,  held  it  till  they  were  expelled  by 
Belisarius,  a.  d.  534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the 
£.  Empire.  It  was  overrun  and  conquered 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century ;  and  was 
soon  after  divided  into  as  many  kingdoms  as  there 
are  now  provinces.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  having 
driven  the  Saracens  from  Europe,  followed  them 
into  Africa,  and  in  1504  and  1509  took  possession 
of  Oran,  Bu^ia,  Algiers,  and  other  places.  The 
natives,  wishing  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
had  recourse  to  the  famous  corsairs,  the  brothers 
Aroudj  and  Khayr-ed-Dyn,  better  known  by 
the  names  of  Barbarossa  I.  and  II.,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  boldness  and  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprises  against  the  Christians. 
The  brothers  speedily  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
Spaniards  from  all  their  possessions  in  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  Oran,  which  they  held 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Algiers  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  new  power  founded  by 
the  Barbarossas ;  the  survivor  of  whom  obtained, 
in  1520,  from  Sultan  Selim,  the  title  of  Dey,  and 
a  reinforcement  of  2,000  troops.  Since  then  it 
has  been  governed  nearly  in  the  manner  described 
above ;  and  has,  with  few  interruptions.  Carried 
on  almost  incessant  hostilities  against  the  powers 
of  Christendom,  capturing  their  ships  and  re- 
ducing their  subjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  have 
been  made  at  different  periods  to  abate  this  nui- 
sance. In  1541,  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who 
had  sucessfully  achieved  a  similar  enterprise  at 
Tunis,  arrived  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  in 
the  vicinity  of  Algiers  ;  but  the  fleet  having  been 
immediately  overtaken  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
a  dreadful  storm,  the  troops,  without  provisions 
or  shelter,  underwent  the  greatest  privations ;  and 
the  emperor  was  compelled  forthwith  to  reim- 
bark  such  of  them  as  had  esca{>ed  the  fury  of  the 
elements  and  the  sword  of  the  Turks.  (Robert- 
son's Charles  T.,  cap.  (i. )  This  great  disaster 
seems  for  a  lengthened  period  to  have  discou- 
raged nil  attcm|its  ut  capturii,ig  Algiers.  France, 
houever,  as  well  as  England  and  other  powers, 
repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of  its  banditti 
by  bombarding  the  town ;  but  in  general  the 
European  powers  prel'erred  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  dey,  and  purchasing  an  exemption  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Algerine  cruisers,to  making  any 
vigorous  or  well-combined  eflbrt  for  their  eflectual 
suppression.  In  1815,  the  Americans  captured 
an  Algerine  frigate' ;  and  the  dey  consented  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  tribute  from  them,  and  to 
pay  them  b°0,0(K)  dollars  as  an  indemnification  for 
their  losses.  But  the  most  effectual  chastisement 
they  ever  received  was  inflicted  so  late  as  1816 
by  tlic  British  under  Lord  Exmouth ;  when  Al- 
giers was  bombarded,  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  de- 
stroyed, and  the  dey  compelled  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  by  wliich  lie  set  the  Christian  slaves  at 


liberty,  and' etiffaged  to  cease  in  Aitiirc  reducing 
Christian  captives  to  that  ignominious  condi- 
tion. But  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
these  stipulations  would  have  been  better  ob- 
served than  others  of  the  same  liind  previously 
entered  into  by  his  predecessors.  , 

The  last  of  the  Algerinedeys  got  entangled  in 
ftltercations  with  the  French  government.  I'ro- 
voked  by  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place,  and 
the  claims  that  had  been  put  forward,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  strike  the  French  consul  on  the  latter 
paying  him  a  visit  of  ceremony.  Redress  was, 
of  course,  demanded  for  this  gross  insult ;  but 
instead  of  complying  with  any  such  demand,  the 
dey  took  and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La 
Calle.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war;  and  Francf  determined  on  being  avenged. 
In  this  view,  she  (itted  out  a  powerful  annament, 
including  a  land  force  of  nearly  38,000  men, 
with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  under  the 
command  of  General  Bourmont  The  armament 
arrived  on  the  Algerinecoaston  the  13th  of  June, 
1830;  and  having  effected  a  disembarkation  on 
the  following  day,  Algiers  capitulated,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  dey 
was  allowed  to  retire  with  his  personal  property 
unmolested  to  Italy,  and  his  troops  to  wherever 
they  chose. 

The  French  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey 
gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  of  the  va- 
lue of  47,639,01 1  fr.,  exclusive  of  stores  of  various 
kinds  valued  at  7,080,926  fr. 

The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  sub- 
mitted, and  the  bey  of  Titteri  was  also  reduced  to 
obedience.  But  the  bey  of  Oran,  or  Tleinscn, 
carried  on  for  a  lengthened  period  a  series  of 
contests  and  negotiations  with  the  French,  which 
were  terrrinated  in  1837  by  the  treaty  of  Tafna ; 
bv  which  he  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts 
of  the  province,  and  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  French  in  Africa.  The  bey  of  t'oiistan- 
tine  was  less  easily  dealt  with.  'I  rusting  to  the 
strength  of  his  principal  city,  its  distance  from 
Bona,  the  nearest  port,  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  he  braved  the  hostility  of  the  French.  In 
Nov.inber,  1836,  a  force  of  8,000  men,  under 
Marsi'ial  Clausel,  advanced  against  Constantinc. 
Bui  the  expedition,  having  been  too  long  de- 
layed, encountered  the  greatest  difliculties  on  its 
march,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the 
in^practicabL  nature  of  the  country;  so  that  when 
it  arrived  before  Constantine,  it  was  unable  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  the  place,  and  with  diffi- 
culty cffecied  a  retreat.  'I'o  wipe  off  this  dis- 
grace a  powerful  army  left  Bona  in  the  following 
autumn  for  the  att.ick  of  Constantine,  before 
which  it  arrived  on  the  6th  of  October.  The 
Arabs  made  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  l)ut  breaches 
having  been  effecte<!  in  the  walls,  the  city  was 
carried  by  storm  on  tiie  I.ith.  'I'he  French  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  i)amreinont,  was  killed 
during  the  siege. 

The  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French  has 
excited  some  jealousy  in  this  counirj-,  but  without 
any  reason.  Such  a  conquest  must  undoubtedly 
weaken,  instead  of  increasing,  the  power  of 
France.  But  though  in  this  respect  it  were 
otherwise,  the  benefits  which  it  cannot  fail  in  the 
end  to  confer  on  humanity  are  so  great  and  ob- 
vious as  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations. 
The  French,  ignorant  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Mohamme<lan  law,  and  especially  of  the  prac- 
tice of  bequeathing  property  in  trust  for  in- 
dividuals to  the  church,  appear  to  have  com- 
mitted aamv  injustice.  But  abii.ses  of  this  sort 
will  speedily  di.siqipe.ir;  and  it  is  ini|)<)ssible  to 
overrate  the  advantages  that  must  result  frona  the 
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introduction  of  European  laws,  arts,  and  science^ 
into  this  part  of  Africa.  Its  wealth,  population, 
and  influence  in  antiquity  show  what  it  may  be. 
come.  But  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  it  should 
ever  make  any  improvement  so  long  as  it  was 
domineered  over  by  a  brutal  soldiery,  or  till  it 
was  placed  under  an  enlightened  government 
capable  of  enforcing  order,  and  of  making  its 
regulations  and  itself  be  respected.  It  were,  in 
fact,  much  to  be  wished  that  all  N.  Africa  were 
taken  prtssession  of  and  occupied  by  the  Euro- 
pean Jio  we  jk  It  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  extend  their  empire  in  this  quarter  with- 
out y)utting  down  intolerance,  barbarism,  and 
ignorance,  and  establishing  in  their  stead  libe- 
rality, civilization,  and  science.  (The  best  au. 
thonties  in  relation  to  Algiers,  are  the  excellent 
work  published  by  the  Minister  of  War,  in  Paris, 
entitled,  Tab/can  de la  Silualion  des  Etablisxcments 
Franfaif  dniis  fAlfierie,  Paris,  1838;  and  Dr. 
Shaw's  learned  and  invaluable  Travels. ) 

Aloieks  (A1  Jezair,  or  the  Islands),  a  mari- 
time city  of  N.  Africa,  cap.  of  the  above  country 
now  in  possession  of  the  trench,  ontheMediterra- 
nean  coast,  on  the  VV.  side  of  a  bay  about  Urn. 
in  width,  and  6  deep,  lat.  36°  48'  30"  N.,  long. 
3°  1'  20''  E.  It  is  built  amphitheatrewise,  on 
the  face  of  a  pretty  steep  hill,  having  for  its 
highest  point  the  Kasba  or  citadel,  700  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  2  miles  in 
circ.  being  surrounded  by  thick  and  high 
walls,  flanked  with  towers  and  bastions.  The 
fortifications  towards  the  sea  arc  comparatively 
strong;  but  those  on  the  land  side  are  incapable 
of  any  very  vigorous  defence,  and  are,  in  fact, 
rommanded  by  the  adjoinint;  heights.  Algiers 
had,  previously  to  the  Frencii  invasion,  S  gates, 
2  on  the  sen,  and  3  on  the  land  side  ;  about  160 
streets,  5  stjuares,  2  palaces,  4  large  and  30  small 
mosques  (some  of  which  are  now  converted 
into  Christian  churches),  2  large  and  12  small 
synagogues,  many  buildings  for  the  military,  and 
about  10,000  private  houses.  The  pop.  was  for- 
merly estimated  at  from  110,000  to  180,000;  but 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  lowest 
of  these  nuir.litrs  was  very  far  beyond  the  mark. 
It  appears  from  a  census  taken  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1 8.38,  that  the  jwp.  amounted  at  that 
epoch  to  25,962  individuals,  exclusive  of  about 
3,000  Kabylcs  and  others  not  classified.  It  is 
true  that  a  considerable  emigration  of  Turks 
and  others  took  place  after  the  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  French  ;  but  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  as  high  as  10,000,  which  is  pro- 
bably  beyond  the  truth,  still  the  population 
would  not  exceed  40,(XX).  Of  the  classified  po- 
])uIation  in  1H.^8,  about  7,500  were  Christians, 
6,(XX)  Jews,  and  r2,;iOO  Mohammedans.  The 
city  has  a  verv  imposing  appearance  from  the 
sea,  looking  liVi-  a  succession  of  terraces,  the 
houses,  which  sue  all  whitened,  giving  it  abrillinnt 
a.spect ;  but,  on  entering,  the  illusion  vanishes: 
the  streets  are  filthy,  dark,  crooked,  and  so  nar- 
row that,  until  latterly,  the  widest  was  but  12 
feet  across.  The  I'rench  have,  however,  taken 
down  many  buildings  to  enlarge  the  streets, 
amongst  others  the  principal  mosque,  in  the  view 
of  making  the  Place  dii  dniiivrtiement,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  a  large  and  handsome  square 
in  the  P'.iiropean  style.  The  houses  have  fliit 
roofs,  that  command  a  fine  view  of  the  sea; 
they  vary  from  two  to  three  stories  in  height, 
and  have  a  (piadrangle  in  their  centre,  into  which 
the  windows  uniformly  open.  The  streets  have, 
in  consequence,  a  glcMimy  appearance  ;  and  they 
are  farther  darkened  by  the  successive  stories 
of  the  houses  projecting  over  each  other,  and  by 
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their  being  frequently  propped  up  by  timbers 
across  fVom  one  to  another.  The  "  islands" 
whence  Algiers  derives  its  name,  are  two  rocky 
ledges  opposite  its  N.  £.  quarter,  which  have  been 
united,  strongly  fortified,  and  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  mole  ;  another  mole,  stretch- 
ing i^-  ^-  'rom  these  islands,  and  Airnished  with 
two  tiers  of  cannon,  incloses  the  harbour,  which 
is  rather  small,  and  incapable  of  accommodating 
any  vessel  larger  than  a  middle-sized  frigate.  A 
light-house  is  erected  on  one  of  the  islands  at  the 
junction  of  tiie  two  moles.  The  Aa«6a  or  ci- 
tadel is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and  its  for- 
tilications  have  been  repaired  and  strengthened 
by  the  French.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  little  town  in  it- 
self. It  W8  here  that  the  French  found  the 
treasure  belonging  to  the  dey  referred  to  in  the 

f)revious  article.  The  mosques  are  octagon  build- 
ngs,  with  a  dome  and  mmarets,  often  elegant, 
and  adorned  with  marble  colonnades.  There 
arc  numerous  public  and  private  fountains,  and 
baths  of  all  kinds ;  for  though  formerly  destitute 
of  water,  Algiers  is  now  well  supplied  with  that 
important  element,  which  is  brought  to  the  town 
by  aqueducts  constructed  in  the  last  century,  and 
which,  previously  to  the  French  occupation,  were 
kept  in  repair  by  funds  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
Many  shops  have  been  opened  by  Europeans ; 
they  consist  of  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  houses, 
about  7  ft.  by  4 ;  but  business  is  mostly  trans- 
acted in  the  bazars,  which,  with  barbers'  shops 
and  cafes,  are  the  chief  places  of  resort  for  the 
natives.  Algiers  is  now  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  French  possessions  in  Afri- 
ca, and  of  the  principal  government  functionaries 
end  courts  of  justice.  It  was  created  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  in  1838  ;  is  strongly  garrisoned ; 
and  has  a  regular  intercourse  by  steam  packets 
with  Marseilles.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
those  of  silk  stufft,  girdles,  purses,  clocks, 
jewellery,  woollen  cloths,  kaiks,  bernous,  sandals, 
harness,* carpets,  junk,  bronze  utensils,  &c.  The 
markets  are  well  provided  with  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruit ;  provisions  generally  cheap,  excepting 
bread,  which  is  dear ;  there  were  no  ovens,  and 
only  handmills  for  grinding  corn,  before  the 
occupation  by  the  French.  European  manners, 
habits,  and  dresses  are  common  ;  as  many  hats 
are  seen  as  turbans  ;  cigars  replace  pipes,  shops 
l)azars;  grand  hotels,  cafes,  billiard  tables,  eating 
houses,  cahinets  lUUraires  have  been  set  up,  and 
a  circus,  cosmorama,  and  opera  established.  The 
streets  have  all  received  French  names.  In  1837 
there  were  at  Algiers  '223  fine  days,  63  on  which 
I  it  rained,  and  69  during  which  the  sky  was  co- 
vered with  clouds.  There  arrived  at  Algiers 
in  1837,  90.';  vessels  of  the  burden  of  74,762  tons. 
Of  these  29  vessels,  tonnage  6,363,  were  from 
England  ;  and  25  vessels,  tonnage  4,.'581,  from 
British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
environs  of  Algiers  are  very  beautiful,  and  for 
some  miles  round  interspersed  with  great  num- 
bers of  elegant  villas.  There  are  2  small  suburbs, 
those  of  ilab-el-Oucd  and  Bab-a-Zoun ;  the 
former  to  the  N.,  tlie  latter  to  the  S.  of  the  city. 
About  a  mile  S.  of  the  Kasha  is  the  Sultan  Ka- 
les'si,  or  fort  of  the  emperor,  an  irregular  polygon 
without  fosse  or  counterscarj),  ai)oiif  J  m.  in 
ciroumference.  It  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Charles  V.  encamped,  a.  w.  1.';41,  and  com- 
pletely commands  the  town  ;  but  is  itself  com- 
manded by  Mount  IWiujereah.  The  ancient  city 
of  llustonium,  the  capital  of  Juba,  was  situated 
not  far  from  Algier*,  to  the  W.  of  Torretta  Cica ; 
s<mie  ruins  of  this  city  still  exist.  Algiers  was 
founded  A.  n.  93.').  For  some  notice  of  its  his- 
tory, see  the  previous  article.     (See  Tableau  tie 
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la  Situation,  ^c. ;  Itozel,  iii.  pp.  14-^-88.  ;  Akoip'i 
Travels,  pp.  33 — 35.) 

ALGOA  BAY.    See  Fort  Elizabgtb. 

ALHAMBRA.    See  Granada. 

ALIIANDRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Eitrema* 
dura,  on  the  Tagus,  18  m.  N.  N,  E.  Lisbon.    Fop,  1,600. 

ALIC  ANT,  (an.  Lucentvm),  a  gea-porttown  of  Spain 
In  Valencia,  cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, lat.38°20'41"  N.,  Iong.0°  30' W.  Fop.about 
14,000,  having  declined  from  21,5(iO  in  1810.  It  is  situated 
between  mountains  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  bay, 
having  Cape  la  Huerta  at  its  N.  B.  extremity,  and  Isla 
Plana  on  the  8.  Large  vessels  anchor  from  }  to  1  m. 
from  shore,  and  small  craft  lie  alongside  the  pier,  which, 
though  incomplete,  is  about  320  yards  in  length.  Aiicant 
is  defended  by  a  castle  on  a  rock  about  400  feet  high. 
Streets  narrow  and  crooked ;  but  when  visited  by  Mr. 
Townsend  they  were  well  paved  and  clean.  None  of  Its 
churches,  ooovents,  or  othebpublic  buildings  deserves 
notice.  It  has  a  school  of  mmgation,  and  has,  or  at  ail 
events  had,  an  institution  for  providing  fbr  orphaas,  de- 
serted children,  and  the  sons  of  soldiers.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  the  "  House  of  Mercy,"  founded  in  1786, 
and  intended  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  mendicity, 
still  exists.  (Towtaend,  iil.  p.  184.)  The  trade  of 
Aiicant,  though  still  considerable,  has  fallen  much  off, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  emancipation  of  America, 
but  more  through  the  Influence  of  oppressive  duties  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Its  exports  consist 
principally  of  wine,  ^monds  (10,000  cwt.),  barilla  (50,000 
to  90,(iOO  cwt.),  olives  and  olive  oil,  brandy,  figs,  salt, 
esparto-rush,  wool,  silk,  linen,  &c.  The  imports  con- 
sist principally  of  linens,  ealted-flsh,  com,  cotton  and 
cotton  stuffs,  colonial  produce,  timber,  &c.  (Besides 
Townsend,  see  Inglis's  Spain,  ii.  304. ;  Communication* 
Jtom  British  Consul,  &c.) 

ALICATA.  or  LICATA,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  8. 
coast  of  Sicily,  Val  di  Girgenti,  at  the  mouth  of  tha  Salso, 
lat.  37°  4'  25'^'  N.,  long.  13°  Sy  40"  E.  Pop.  13,465.  It 
is  built  partly  on  the  beach  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  some 
hills.  Its  walls  have  gone  to  decay,  and  neither  of  its  two 
castles  is  of  any  considerable  strength.  It  is  a  poor- 
looking  place,  but  exports  considerable  quantities  of  com, 
with  sulphur  and  soda,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  maccaroni, 
&c.  The  port  is  shallow,  so  that  large  vessels  must  load  in 
theofling,  or  road,  about  a  mile  S.  W.  of  the  town,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  southerly  winds.  (Sminbume't 
Two  Sicilies,  ii.  p.  297,  4to  ed. ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  a.  199.) 

ALICUDI,  the  most  W.  of  the  Lipari  islandi,  56  m. 
E.  N.  E.  Palermo.  Pop.  200.  It  is  about  6  m.  in  circ., 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  with  irregular  ravines  and 
precipitous  hills.  It  is  cultivated,  wherever  there  is  any 
soil,  with  singular  and  laborious  industry,  and  produces 
most  excellent  wheat,  barilla,  flax,  capers,  &c.  The 
people  arc  said  to  be  exceedingly  healthy ;  it  has  only  two 
unsafe  landing-places,  and  is  rarely  visited  by  strangers. 
(Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  277.) 

ALIGHUU,  a  strong  fort  of  Hindostan,  in  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
53  m.  N.  Agra,  lat.27°  56'  N.,  long.  77°  Sg*  E.  It  wa» 
taken  by  storm  in  803  ;  and  was  soon  after  made  the 
head-quarters  of  a  civil  establishment  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  iind  the  administration  of  justice.  The  N. 
portion  of  the  district  of  Alighur  is  a  desolate  tract,  over- 
spread with  low  jungle  ;  but  the  8. .portion  is  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated.  The  natives,  though  turbulent,  are  su- 
perior to  the  Bengalesc,  and  other  tribes  more  to  the  East. 

ALKMAAK,  a  town  of  N.  Holland,  cap.  arrond.  and 
cant.,  on  the  great  ship  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  ths 
Hekler,  20m,  N.  N.  W.,  the  former,  lat  52038'  N.,  long. 
4°  44'  45"  E.  Fop.  9,500.  It  is  strongly  fortified  and 
well  built ;  there  are  many  fine  canals,  siiaded  with  trees, 
and  the  whole  town  has  a  strikingly  clean  and  comfort- 
able appearance.  The  H6tel  tic  VHIe  and  the  arsenal 
are  tlie  only  public  buildings  that  deserve  notice.  It  ii 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a 
college,  physical  society,  theatre,  concert  hall.  Sec. 
Vast  quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  pro- 
ducod  in  the  surrounding  meadows.  Exclusive  of  butter, 
about  40,000  tons  of  cheese  are  said  to  be  annually  dis- 
posed of  in  its  markets.  It  also  manufactures  ranvast, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  tulips,  ftc. 
Its  commerce  has  been  materially  facilitated  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  canal.  Without  the  town  is  a  tine 
nromenade,  simflar  to  those  at  the  Hague  and  at  Haarlem, 
In  1573,  Alkmaar  was  invested  by  the  Spaniards;  but 
having  Ijecn  repulsed  with  great  loss,  in  an  attempt  to 
take  the  town  by  storm,  they  abandoned  the  siege.  In 
17!K),  the  Anglo-Russian  army,  under  the  Duke  or  York, 
advanced  from  the  Helder  as  far  as  Alkmaar.  (Diet. 
(Jioeraphique  ;  Murray's  Hand-book,  S[c.) 

ALLAHABAD,  an  extensive  and  populous  prov.  or 
soubah  of  Hindostan  proper,  between  the  24th  and  96th 
deg.  M.  lat.,  and  79th  and  83d  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N,  by  Oude  and  Agra,  8.  by  Gundwana,  E.  by  Bahor 
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aiH«  Omdwuiii,  and  W.  by  Malwoh  and  Agra.  It  ii 
aboiU  370  in.  in  length  by  about  120  in  breadth. 

H  Ii  divided  into  the  followinff  illlahs  or  distrlcti,  »lx. : 
1.  Allahabad  ;  «.  Benarei  ;  8.  MIriapoor  i  4.  Junnpoor ; 
».  The  Rewah  territory  j  6.  Bundelc-uid ;  7.  Cawnpoor ; 
8.  Manlepoor  territory.  It  it  watered  by  the  Guge*, 
Jumna,  and  other  great  rireri.  Adjacent  to  the  former, 
the  country  ii  flat  and  Tery  productive,  but  In  the  ».  w., 
in  the  Bundelcund  diatrict.  It  form»  an  elevated  table- 
Iand,divertiaed  with  high  hUU  contalaing  the  celebrated 
diamond  mlnei  of  Poonah.  The  flat  country  la  extremely 
aultry,  and  aubject  to  the  hot  wind;,  from  which  the 
more  elevated  region  la  exempted.  In  the  hilly  coun- 
try,  where  the  rFvera  are  leaa  numeroua  than  In  the 
Dbini,  the  periodical  raint  and  well-water  are  chiefly 
relied  on  for  agricultural  purpoaea.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever,  Allahabad  la  one  of  the  richcat  provincea  of  Hln- 
doatan.  The  principal  artlclea  of  export,  are  augar, 
cotton,  indigo,  ootton  clotha,  opium,  ialtpetre.dlamonda, 
*c. ;  and,  in  addition.  It  mvducea  all  kindt  of  grain  and  a 
vaat  variety  of  flrulU.      ^ 

The  chief  towna  are  Allahabad,  Benarea,  Calllnger, 
Chatterpore,  Chunar,  Ghaiypore,  Juanpore,  and  Mlr- 
sapore.  The  whole  of  thia  cxten»lve  province  la  now 
iuhject  to  the  Britlah  government  ;  the  Benarea  diatrict 
having  been  ceded  In  1775;  Allahabad  and  the  adjacent 
territory  In  1801 ;  and  the  dlatricta  of  Bundelcund  in  1803. 
Seven-eighta  of  the  InhablUnta  are  auppoaed  to  be  Hln- 
dooa,  the  remainder  Mohammedana. 

Allahaiad,  an  ancient  city  of  HIndoatan,  cap.  of  the 
above  prov.  and  diatrict,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Oangea  and  Jumna,  being  by  the  course  of  the  river 
an  m.  IKim  the  aea,  but  the  dlntance  In  a  direct  line  from 
Calcutta  la  only  479  m.;  tVom  Benarea,  7S  m. ;  and  from 
Agra,  880  m.,  lat.  !»°  87'  N.,  long.  81°  HC  E.  At  a 
abort  diatance  from  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivsra, 
ii  altuated  the  fortreta,  fountlod  by  the  emperor  Acbar, 
in  1SH3 ;  but  much  improved  aince  it  came  mto  the  poa> 
Maaion  of  the  Britlah.    It  Is  lofty  and  extensive,  com- 

8letely  commanding  the  nav, gallon  of  both  rivers.  On 
M  aea  aide  it  la  defended  by  the  old  walla ;  but  on  the  land 
aide  it  ia  regularly  and  atrongly  fortlfled.  It  could  not 
be  taken  by  a  European  army,  except  by  a  regular  aiege  ; 
•nd  to  a  native  army  it  would  be  all  but  impregnable : 
and  bence  it  haa  been  selected  aa  the  grand  military 
depAt  of  the  upper  provincea. 

Being  aituated  at  the  point  of  union  of  two  great  na- 
vigable rivera,  Allahabad  would  seem  to  be  in  one  of  the 
flneat  ponttiona  in  India  for  being  the  scat  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  And  if  we  suppose  with  D'Anviile  and 
Dr.  Kobertion,  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Falllmthra,  it  certainly  ranked  among  the  first  com- 
mercial citica  of  antiquity.  *  But  In  modern  tiinea  It 
doe*  not  appear  to  have  ever  attained  to  the  magnitude 
or  Importance  that  miKlit  have  been  anticipatrd.  For- 
merlv,  however,  H  was  both  more  popiiloua  and  flourish- 
ing than  at  present.  A  roiisideriihlc  cotton  manufacture 
Is  aald  to  havi*  brrn  (Irivpii  from  the  town,  by  the  ex- 
actions of  tlie  ivAllve  oHinirs  of  the  Oude  Kovrrnmont. 
According  to  Hamilton,  the  pop.  amounted,  in  1803,  to 
about  W.rno,  exclusive  of  the  military  ;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  thinking  that  It  lj<it  l>een  materially  inrrpiised 
In  the  interval.  The  hou3f»  are  of  mud,  raited  on  the 
foundationa  of  more  substantial  brick  edlflres  that  have 
fallen  Into  decav.  llflH^r  says,  it  iia«  a  desolate,  ruinous 
appearance,  am)  tliat  it  lias  nhtaineti  among  the  natives, 
Ina  name  of  Fakecrahad,  (beggar  al>nd<' !)  it  is  the  iicr- 
manent  station  of  a  bigh  court  of  justice.  —  Swltr  Mn- 
ftutlt,  commission:  and  haa  a  achool  formed,  in  1N^,^, 
Tor  the  eduratloii  of  the  natives.  Allahabad  lias  been  in 
potaesslon  of  the  British  dnre  I7^>,^. 

Besides  lh«  fianges  and  Jumna,  the  Hindoos  hclievn 
that  another  river,  Ihn  .Screswatl,  Joins  the  other  two 
from  below  ground.  In  ronsuqiience  of  this  pxlraonllnary 
Junction,  AUahahati  Is  iccltonrd  pcruliariy  iuily,  and  It 
aimually  visited  by  many  IhouiHUdt  of  pilgrims,  who 
come  Oom  ail  narts  of  llindnslai)  In  Imtiie  and  purify 
themselvFt  In  tne  lacrcil  strram :  .n  sunie  years  their 
numbera  have  amounted  to  ni'arljr  'i8n,ll<Nl,  each  of  them 
Daying  a  small  tax  to  Kofi'rnricnt :  —  "  When,"  sayt 
Mr.  Iiamllton,  "  a  pIlKrim  arrive*,  he  sits  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  has  his  heiul  and  hmly  shaved,  so 
that  each  hair  mav  fail  into  the  water,  the  sarred  writ- 
ings promising  him  one  million  of  years'  rcsldcnca  in 
heaven  for  every  hair  so  deposited.  Alter  shaving,  he 
fialhes  ;  and  the  same  day,  or  the  next,  performs  the  oh- 
•eqiiles  of  Ills  drcrnseil  anrrslors.  The  lax  ncrrulng  In 
government  for  p<>rmii>lon  to  bathe,  is  '.\  riipi-es  each 
iwrtnn  ;  hut  a  niiiili  Krenter  evprnte  la  Incurred  in 
charity  and  gifts  to  ihr  llrahnu-ii,  wiio  are  aet-n  titling 
liy  the  river-tide.  Many  prrtons  renoiinre  life  at  Ihli  lioiy 
ctmlhieiice,  liy  goliiii  In  a  (Miat,  after  perfornianre  of  rer- 
taln  tolemnlliei,  to  the  I'Xart  spot  where  the  tiirc*  rivera 
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unite,  whara  tha  devotee  plungea  into  the  stream,  with 
three  pota  of  water  tied  to  nia  body.  Occaaionally,  alto, 
iome  loss  their  Uvea  by  the  eagcmeat  of  thete  devoteea 
to  ruah  in  and  Imthe  at  the  moat  aanctlfied  apot,  at  a 
preclae  period  of  the  noon,  when  the  iMmeraion  poaaettea 
the  higneat  efficacy.  The  Bengaleto  usually  perform 
the  pligrimagea  of  Gaya,  Benarea,  and  Allahabad  In  one 
Journey,  and  thereby  acquire  great  merit  in  the  es- 
timation of  their  countrymeB."  (Hamilton'i  Gazetteer  i 
Ueber.i.  vp.U\-M6.)  ' 

Allahabad  (District  or),conaittf  of  the  territory 
Immediately  adjacent  to  the  citv  of  Allahabad.  In  1816 
It  contained  1 ,665,106  begaha  t  of  cultivated  land,  aaaessed 
at  279,3'M/,  a  year  of  jumma,  or  land  revenue.  At  the 
same  time  it  contained  395,018  begaha  of  land,  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  1,109,777  waste.  It  ia  watered  hy  the 
great  rivera  Ranges  and  Jumna,  and,  when  well  cul- 
tivated, la  remarkably  fertile.  Wheat  ia  the  principal 
crop ;  but  the  culture  of  cotton  and  Indigo  haa  greatly 
increaaed— and  that  of  opium  has  olao  been  introduced. 
A  conalderable  quantity  of  cotton  cloths,  and  chtntzet' 
were  formerly  produced ;  but  this  branch  of  Industry  is 
now  nearly  annihilated  In  consequence  of  the  native 
manufactures  being  underaold  by  the  Britlah.  This 
district  auflered  conaiderabiy  from  the  Jumma,  or  land 
revenue,  having  been  fixed  at  too  high  a  rate,  when  the 
perpetual  aaaesament  waa  Introduced.  It  haa  been  the 
theatre  of  a  considerable  number  of  gang  robberies  ;  but 
these  have  been  either  whollv  auppreaaed,  or  greatly 
diminiahed  in  conaequence  of  tne  introduction  of  a  more 
efficient  police.  {.Pari.  Paper;  No.  763.  ill.  Seta.  1832 
p.  69,  Ac. ;  Hamilton's  Gaxclecr.)  ' 

ALLAN  (BKIDGE  OF),  a  neat  village  of  Scotland 
on  the  Allan,  3  m.  N.  W.  Stirling.  It  la  a  good  deai 
reaorted  to  in  aummer  by  vialtera,  on  account  ofa  mineral 
spring  in  the  vicinity. 

ALLAUCH,  a  town  of  France, dep.  Bouchti  du  Rhone 
A  m.  E.  N.  E.  Marseilles.  Pop.  3,869.  It  it  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  and  ia  very  ancient. 

ALLEGHAN  Y,or  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS, 
a  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  U.  Statet  of  N.  America, 
running  In  a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  from  the  N.  parts 
of  Alabama  and  GeorKla,  tu  the  state  of  Maine,  a  distance 
of  about  1,800  m.  it  consists  of  a  number  of  ridges, 
having  a  mean  breadth  of  about  100  m.  and  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  from  8,500  to  3,000  feet.  Their  highest  summits 
are  in  N.  Hampshire,  where  they  attain  to  an  elevation  of 
between  6,000  and  7,000  feet.  They  are  almost  every 
where  clothed  with  forests  and  interspersed  with  delight- 
ful valllea.  Their  aleepest  side  is  towards  the  E.,  where 
granite,  Kueiss.and  other  primitive  rocks  are  to  bo  aven. 
On  the  W.  they  slop*-  down  by  a  gentle  declivity  continued 
to  the  Mississippi.  Iron  and  lead  are  both  met  with,  the 
former  in  great  abundance,  in  various  parts  of  the  range ; 
and  the  cnnsidi-rabic  (|uantities  of  gold  tliat  have  lieen 
found  in  the  ttroains  in  the  upper  parts  of  N.  Carolina 
and  GporKl.i,  sliow  that  it  alto  Is  among  the  products  of 
the  AllPKnanles.  Hut  coal  sremt  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  of  their  mlniT.ai  riches.  Vast,  and  all  but 
iiicxhauktible  beds  of  bituminous  and  of  anthracite  or 
atone  coal,  are  found  in  dilTerent  parti  of  the  chain,  and 
are  already  very  extensively  wrouftht.  The  qu,intitie«  of 
anthracite  broiiKht  to  Philadelpiiia,  parity  for  the  simply 
oftlie  city,  and  partly  for  shipment  to  other  places,  have 
wonderfully  Increased  during  tile  last  doaen  years.  Salt 
siirlngt  are  aliiindant  all  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Alie- 
glianies,  and  from  some  of  them  large  siipjiiies  of  salt  are 
procured.  Tills  inounlain  system  Is  croased  by  the  Hudton 
river,  and  is  the  only  Instance  known,  except  tliat  of  the 
.St.  Lawrence,  of  the  (Mean  tides  pasting  thnmKli  a  pri- 
mitivi!  mountain  etialn,  and  carrying  depth  for  the 
largest  vessels.  It  Is  also  crntti'd  by  several  canals  and 
railways.  ( Darhy'i  ficw  (/  the  iJnUed  Slalei,  passim  ; 
Mailurf't  llriilunu,  l[e. ) 

ALLEN  (HUG  OK),  the  name  uiualiy  given  to  ths 
extensive  tracts  of  morass  situated  In  Kildare,  and 
King's  and  (jiieen's  counties,  and  the  ailjolniiig  coiinllos 
of  Ireland.  These  do  not  iiowi>ver  form,  as  is  eominoniy 
supposetl,  one  great  morass,  hut  a  iiunilier  of  rontlHOont 
innrassei  separated  by  ridues  ofdry  groiiiid.  Though  lUt 
the  bog  lias  a  mean  elevation  of  about  'i.'HI  feet  above  Ihn 


level  of  the  sen,  and  kIvi'S  lilrlii  to  some  of  the  prlnilpnl 

'  Ish  rivers,  as  the  Harrow,  flowing  N.,  and  the  Boyne  E. 
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10  m.  In  lonKlh,  and  fnmi  4  to  A  In  width.  This  lake  Is 
generally  supposed  to  lie  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  and 
It  hat  perhaps  the  hett  title  to  that  dIttliKilon.  It  It  ele- 
vateti  144  feet  alMve  tli"  level  of  high  water-mark  nt 
Liinerirk  ;  and  the  liiaiinou  haa  be<'n  retidere«l  nav  igalils 
aa  far  at  the  Louah. 

ALLENDOHF,  a  town  of  Iteise  CaMel,  on  the  W'erra, 
n  m.  K.  H.  K.  fusel.  Pop.  3.!M).  There  la  in  the 
vicinity  a  conalderable  aalt-wurk. 

ttltth.1  tnil  Arrlan.tMm  Inprnvr  rnnxliMlnW  lh»  l,lit)lllt  nf  Ttl;. 
Imllirt  snil  AlltlwInKl     ( liit^idtlll-m  iin  Anilnl  lu'liH,  now  tin, I 
I  .\  boaahiwie.  III  lUt.liul  «iirnw>ll)  aluul  uit  iluiilutaii.iira, 
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ALLENSTEIN. 

ALLENSTEIN,  a  town  In  Eait  Pnusia,  cap.  clre.,on 
the  Alle,  37  m.  S.  S.  W.  Heilsberg.  Fop.  3,000.  It 
hsi  a  KTmo**''"''*  "^  bbrtci  of  clotn  and  earthenware. 

ALCeSTAR,  a  town  in  the  peninsula  of  BlBUcca,wbicIi 
coatained,  in  1833, 3,000  houses. 

ALI'E  VARU,  a  town  of  France,  den.  IsCre,  cap.  cant., 
31  m.  N.  E.  Grenoble.  Pop.  3,899.  There  are  valuable 
Iron  and  copper  mines  in  its  vicinity,  and  founderies  where 
iron  of  an  excellent  description  is  prepared  for  conversion 
Into  steel,  and  also  for  being  cast  Into  cannon.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bayard,  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  knight  of  that  name  —  the 
cketafier  laiu  peur  el  tant  reproche. 

ALLIER,  a  dep.  almost  in  the  centre  of  France,  so 
called  from  the  river  Allier,  one  of  the  principal  afHuents 
of  the  Loire,  which  traverses  it  from  a.  to  N.,  between 
tip  68',  and  46°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  16'  and  3°  &7'  E.  long. 
Area,  723,961  hect.,  whereof  about  468,000  are  culti- 
TSted  land,  70,000  meadows,  18,000  vineyards,  64,000 
woods,  38,7tX)  heaths,  moors,  &c.  Pop.  309,270.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  Aliier,  it  Is  bounded  E.  by  the  Loire, 
ind  is  traversed  by  the  Cher,  and  other  lesser  rivers, 
tie  The  ponds  and  smaller  lakes  arc  so  numerous, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  an  injurious  Influence  over  the 
cliroate.     Surface  undulating,  and  in  parts  hillv;  !oll 

Snerally  fertile,  producing  a  surplus  of  com  and  wine, 
r  exportation,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
excellent  horses.  A  good  deal  of  the  timber  In  the 
forests  is  oak,  suitable  lor  ship-bullding.  Agriculture  In 
this,  as  In  many  other  departments  of  France,  is  in  a  very 
biciiward  state.  The  peasantry  are  small  proprietors, 
and  wedded  to  the  practices  of  their  forefathers.  £n 
riiia  leur  indiquerail-on  de  nouveatu  procidfs  agricoles, 
lis  cullivent  comme  faiiaient  leuri  peret.  Vne  avrugle 
routine  tert  de  bome$  d  leur  Uroite  intelligence.  There 
are  valuable  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  antimony ;  and 
quarries  of  marble  aiid  granite.  Among  the  manufactur- 
loK  establishments  may  be  mentioned  tne  glass-works  of 
Snurlgny  and  Commentry,  which  employ  about  800 
work-people  ;  the  iron  works  of  Trnn^ais,  which  employ 
shove  MM)  ditto,  and  furnish  annually  above  800,000  kilogs.  of 
l-on ;  and  there  are  also  manufacturea  of  cutlery,  earthen- 
nan*,  cloth,  and  paper,wlth  spinning-mllla,  and  numeroua 
breweries,  rope-walks,  &c.  It  la  divided  into  4  electoral 
arrond. ;  returns  4  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies ;  and  had, 
In  IN38,  1,617  electors.  Public  revenue,  in  1831,6,444,048 
tc.  Chief  towns,  Moulins,  Montlii^on,  Gannat,  La  Palisse, 
&c.  (Hugo,  France  Pitluresque,  art,  jlllieri  French 
(Ifflcial  Tabli'l.) 

ALLOA,  a  sea-port  and  m.  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Clnckmannan,  on  the  Forth,  at  the  point  where  it  ceases 
to  lie  a  river,  and  becomes  a  frith,  2.^  m.  W.  N.W. 
Kdlnburgh.  Pop.  of  town,  4,417  :  of  pariah  and  town, 
6,177.  It  is  irregularly  built ;  but  haa  recently  been 
much  improved.  A  church,  opened  in  IHI!),  has  a  aiiire 
m  feet  in  height.  The  harbour  ia  excellent ;  veiaels  of 
liirge  burden  lying  chiae  to  the  quays  ;  there  is  also  a  dry 
(lock  and  two  yards  for  ship-building.  The  trade  of  the 
town  la  conalderable,  and  it  haa  nearly  8,000  tons  iff  ship- 
ping. There  arevervextensivecoliieries,  distilleries,  and 
Iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of  which 
It  principally  shipped  nere  :  and  In  the  town  nnd  its  vici- 
nity are  extensive  brewerlei,  which  produce  ale  rivalling 
that  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  iron-foundery,  two  woollen  ma- 
mifiictories,  glass-works,  tile  and  brick-works,  Ac.  The 
iuttice  of  peace,  and  sheriff  courts  for  the  co.  are  held 
liiTo.  in  a  park  adjoining  the  town,  are  the  ruins 
Ufa  i.  at  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  part  of  which  consists  of  a 
tower  of  the  i3th  century,  90  feet  in  height.  (Keviiedat 
Alloa.) 

ALLOWAY  KIRK:  the  church  (Scottice,  Ktrk)  of 
ijiarish,  on  the  coast  of  Avrshirc,  long  united  with  that 
lit  Avr,  near  the  moiitli  of  tlie  Diion,  on  the  road  from  Ayr 
to  Mayhole,  alKiut  3  in.  .S.  from  the  former.  The  Kirk 
has  iM-eii  for  a  lengthened  period  In  ruins,  but  being  nro- 
inlnenliy  hrougiit  forwani  In  Hurns's  Inimitable  tale  of 
T.mi  O'Hhanler,  and  having  In  its  immediate  vicinity,  the 
liiK't's  birth-pliice,  and  the  moniimi'nt  erected  to  hla  me- 
murv.  It  haa  iM-riiine  nn  oltjcrt  (if  great  Intereat.  Though 
ronlleaa,  the  wiills  are  In  pretty  goiHl  preservation  ;  and 
till'  fiN'llnga  with  which  they  ure  now  aaaoclnted,  will 
iirotiH't  them  fVom  depri'datlon.  Thechiirch-yard,  which 
l<  itlli  null  aa  a  burying-groiind,  cimtalns  thegraveaiif 
Hums'  Ailher  and  mother  ;  and,  such  is  the  prriligr  with 
which  1;  haa  been  invested,  that  latterly  it  has  become  a 
fiiviiurite  place  of  interment.  lletwe<>n  Alloway  Kirk 
iml  Ayr,  but  much  nearer  tl  fnrmer  than  the  latter,  Is 
till'  cottage  in  which  Hums  was  iHirn  (nn  the  2Alh  of  Fe- 
liniary,  I7W0.  a  one-story  hniise,  nf  humhie  appearnncc, 
•  Ith  tt  thatched  rtxif,  and  long  iiseil  as  an  Inn.  About 
I  in.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kirk,  nre  the  "  Auld  brig  o' 
lliHin,"  and  the  ni'W  bridge  --  the  latter  nitniit  l(K)  yards 
Ix'lnw  the  former,  and  built  since  the  lime  of  itiirns  i  and 
(III  the  summit  of  the  acclivity  i if  the  E.  liHiiknl' Hie  river, 
about  half  war  helweeu  the  old  and  new  brlilgcs,  is  tho 
monument  or  the  poet.     This  elegant  structure  was 
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finished  In  I83S,  at  an  expense  of  about  t,OOU.  II  I*  built 
in  imitation  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Atheni,  and 
consists  of  a  triangular  basement,  on  which  rises  a  perl- 
style,  of  9  Corinthian  columns,  30  feet  in  height,  support- 
ing a  cupola,  surmounted  bf  a  gilt  tripod.  It  Is  above 
60  feetin  height ;  is  built  of  One  white  freestone,  and  haa 
a  chute,  classical  appearance.  Independently  of  the 
peculiar  associations  connected  with  the  place,  the  scenery 
around  is  equal  in  richness  and  variety  to  any  in  Scotland. 
The  celebrated  statues  of  Tarn  O'  Shanter  and  Souter 
Johnnie  are  appropriately  placed  in  a  grotto  within 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  monument.  (  New  Slatittical 
Account  qf  Scotland,  art.  Jgr  j  Chamber*'!  Land  tf 
Bumi.lrc.) 

ALMADA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura,  on 
the  Tagus,  opposite  to  Lisbon.  Pop.  4,000.  There  is 
an  old  castle  on  a  rock,  an  hospital,  a  Latin  school,  with 
large  magaxines  for  wine. 

ALMADEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha,  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  87  miles  W.  S.  W.  Ciudad  Real. 
Within  a  very  few  miles  of  this  town  is  a  {unous  mine 
of  cinnabar,  whenee  mercury  used  to  be  obtained,  to  the 
extent  of  from  12,000  to  18,000  quintals  a  year,  for  the 
supply  of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  This  mine  is  very 
ancient,  and  is  believed,  indeed,  to  have  been  wrought 
by  the  Romans.  But  the  statements  of  Pliny  {Ht'*t. 
Nat.  Lib.  337.)  apply  distinctly  to  Sisapo  in  Bietlca,  that 
ia,  to  Almaden  de  la  Plata,  27  m.  N.N.W.  Seville,  where 
there  is,  also,  a  very  productive  mine.  There  are  mines 
of  the  same  port  In  other  parts  of  Spain. 

ALMAGRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha,  13  m. 
B.S.E.  Ciudad  Heal.  Pop.  8.000.  It  has  an  Important 
manufacture  of  blondes.  The  country  round  Is  cele- 
brated for  Its  mules  and  asses,  of  which  there  is  annually 
a  large  fair. 

ALMANZA.atownofSpain.prov.  Murcia,06m.  N.W. 
Allcant.  Pop.  8,000.  It  la  well  built,  has  broad  streets, 
linen  fabrics,  and  a  great  annual  fair.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town,  on  the  28th  April  1707,  the  French, 
under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  allied  forces  in  the  interest  of  tne  archduke 
Charles.  The  latter  lost  6,000  men  killed  on  the  field,  and 
nearly  10,000  taken  prisoners. 

AI.MAREZ,  atown  of  Spain,  prov.  Estremadura,  on 
the  Tagiia,  32  m.  H.  E.  Flaaeiicia.  Pop.  1,000.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  a  fine  bridge.  In  the 
Roman  style,  was  carried  over  the  river  at  this  point. 
In  1810,  an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  near  this  town, 
between  an  Anglo-Spanish  and  French  force. 

ALMEIDA,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 
24  m.  W.  by  N.  Ciudad  Rodrlgo.  Pop.  6,000.  From  its 
position  on  the  flrontler  of  tlie  kingdom.  It  has  always  been 
deemed  u  military  post  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
1762,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  after  a  long  siege.  In 
1810,  It  was  taken  by  tho  French  under  Massena  :  who 
abandoned  It  In  tho  following  year,  after  blowing  up  the 
fortiflcalions. 

ALMELO,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Overyssel, 
on  the  Vecht,  22  m.  E.  N.  E.  Deventer.  Pop.  4,flOU.  It 
has  a  college,  a  commission  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  bleaches  fine  linen. 

ALMERIA,  (an.  Murgti.)  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain, 
Granada,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ut  the  bottom 
of  the  gulpb  of  the  same  name,  lat  •6'-'  81'  29"  N.,  long. 
2"  82'  W.  Pop.  19,000.  It  Is  tho  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
fabrics  of  soda  and  salt-petre,  and  of  cordage  and  other 
articles  made  of  tho  esparto-rush.  The  harliour  is  large, 
well  sheltered,  and  is  protected  by  a  castle;  the  water  is  so 
deep,  that  large  vessels  anchor  half  a  mile  ftrnrn  shore.  In 
from  9  to  14  fathoms,  and  smaller  \elsels  anchor,  close  In 
shore.  In  from  5  to  ft  flithoma.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Granada  considered  this  as  the  most  important  town  of 
tlieir  dnininliins,  as  well  on  account  or  the  fertility  of 
the  iiirroiindlng  country,  as  of  Its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce.   IJiit  It  Is  now  much  ftllen  off. 

ALMOl>OVAR-UEI.-CAMPO,  atown  of  Spain,  with 
r  castle,  prov.  La  Mancha,  18  m.  8.  8.  W.  Ciudad  Real. 
Pop.  3,1100. 

AI.MONnURY,  a  pa.  and  township  of  England,  W.R. 
CO.  York,  wap.  nf  ARbrlgg,  divided  by  tho  Colne  ttom 
the  iia.  nf  lliiddersfleld.  The  pa.  It  very  extensive,  con- 
taining 30,140  acres,  with  a  pop.  of  30.606.  It  cnntaini 
seviral  villages,  nf  which  Almnnbnry,  l|  m.  8,E.  llud- 
'drrslli-ld,  is  the  principal.  Pop.  of  Almonbury  township 
7,086,  mostly  engaged  In  the  maniifhcture  nf  woollens  ana 
cottons,  espi'ciiilly  the  former.    {See  lIl'miiaariiLO.) 

ALMOIIA.  a  town  of  lllndostan,  cap.  Kuroaon,  la 
the  N.  R.  pact  »(  India,  90  ni.  N.  by  R.  Bareilly  i  lat. 
2<.t"  »8'  N.,  long.  70°  40'  E.  It  stands  nn  a  rtdge  8,nr  t*tt 
abore  the  level  nf  the  sea,  and  ia  compactly  built.  Tha 
houses  of  stone,  and  slateii,  are  generally  two  and  soma 
three  atnrlea  high  i  the  grniinil-Aoor  being  occupied  ai 
shops.  Thq  old  (Inrkha  citadel  stands  nn  a  commanding 
point  of  tho  ridge  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  ani 
several  martello  lowers  havo  been  erected  im  peaks  to  tht 
eastward.    This  pla.*  wat  aratiirtd  by  the  Brtliih  in  Itlln 
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ALMUNBCAR,  a  Ma-port  town  of  Spain,  Gnnada. 
tatJ80«r'  SO"^ N..  long.  IPiv  W.  Pop.  8.100.  The wr- 
raonding  conotry  produoM  cotton  and  lugar.  Tbe  an- 
ehoraga  b  St  only  for  small  reiieU,  and  should  not  be 
used  by  tham  except  in  eases  of  emergency,  as  tbe  E. 
winds  eommon  on  this  coast  are  dangerous. 

ALMUNfA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Arragon,  18  m.  N.  E. 
Calatayud.    Pop.  8,000.  „    .     .    ,    „      w 

ALHURRADIBL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  La  Mancha, 
a  leagues  from  Mansanares.  .  „    .     ^  ,    „    ..       . 

ACNHOUTH,  a  village  of  England,  in  Northumber- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  AIne,  5}  m.  E.  S.  E.  Alnwick. 
It  exporM  considerable  quantities  of  corn  and  other 

'"aLNWICK.  a  m.  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  Nor- 
thumbedand,  on  a  declUlty  near  the  river  Alne,  375  m. 
K.  by  W.  London.  Pop.  6,788.  There  Is  a  spacious 
square  where  a  weekly  market  Is  held,  and  a  large  town- 
house,  whore  the  co.  courts  meet,  and  the  members  for 
the  ca  areelected ;  the  assises,  however,  are  not  held  here, 
but  at  Newcastle.  Alnwick  was  formerlv  fortified,  and 
Tastiges  of  lu  walls  and  gates  still  remidn.  At  the  N. 
entrance  to  the  town  stands  Alnwick  Castle,  once  a  prin- 
cipal stronghold  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Scotland, 
•nd  now  a  magniOaent  baronial  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Northumberland.  It  underwent,  not  many  years  ago, 
•  complete  repair  and  renovation,  executed  in  good 
taste.  At  the  entrance  to  the  town,  a  column  is  erected 
in  honour  of  one  of  the  Uukes  of  Northumberland.  A 
cross,  called  Malcolm's  Cross,  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Malcolm  ill.  king  of  Scotland,  is  said  to  have  l>een  killed. 
In  1093,  by  a  soldier,  who  came  to  offer  him  the  keys  of 
the  castle  on  the  point  of  a  spear.  (See  Haile't'  Annalt 
<if  Scotland,  anno  1093,  and  Dr.  Perey'i  note  on  the  same 
autaject.) 

ALOST  (Flem.  AaUt),  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Dender,  about  half  way  between 
Brussels  and  Ghent.  Pop.  U,fl07.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  is  clean  and  well  built ;  the  parish  church,  the 
largest  in  the  country.  Is  not  flnished ;  it  has  a  college, 
and  several  other  educational  establishments  ;  a  town- 
house,  remarkable  for  Its  antiquity,  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  cotton,  lace,  hats,  Ac,  print-works  and  dye- 
works,  breweries  and  distilleries,  tanneries,  loap-worka, 
iron  and  copper  founderlet,  and  potteries.  Vessels  of 
small  sise  come  up  to  town  by  the  river ;  and  it  has  a 
considerable  commerce  in  the  produce  of  its  manufac- 
tures, and  in  hops  of  an  excellent  quality,  grown  In  the 
neighbourhood,  rape  oil,  &c.  At  Alost  is  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  Thierry  Martens,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  who 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  Into  Belgium.  ( Fonder 
MatUn,  Did.  Orog.  Flandre  Orienlaif,  j>.  9.) 

ALPHEN,  atown  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  S.  Hol- 
land, cap.  cant,  on  the  Rhine,  7|  m.  E.  Leyden.  Pop. 
l.aoo.    It  has  manuflictures  of  earthenware  and  pipes. 

ALPN  ACH,a  village  of  Switierland,  cant.  Unterwnld, 
on  the  S.  W.  arm  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  I.auo. 
Avery  singular  road,  called  the  Slide  of  Al§maek,  is 
constructed  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  for 
conveying  trees  from  Mount  Pilatus  to  the  lake,  from 
which  they  are  forwarded  to  Holland,  Ac.  (See  Jpp. 
to  Ingli§'$  Swilzerland.) 

ALPS  (THE),  constitute  fCaucuus  ex- 
cepted) the  most  extensive  and  at  the  same 
time  the  highest  mountain  system  of  Europe. 
They  extena  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  in 
France  on  the  W.,  to  the  rivers  VerfoM  and 
Narenta  on  the  E.  ;  of  which  the  former  falls 
into  the  Save,  a  confluent  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  latter  into  the  Adriatic.  Hence  they  occupy 
the  wh(il»  ajince  between  the  5th  and  18th  degree 
K.  long.,  formitif^  a  vast  semicircular  bulwark 
which  encoinpasK-s,  on  the  N.,  Italy  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  extremities  of  this  semicircle 
approach  43°  N.  lat.,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
range  occupies  the  space  between  the  46th  and 
48th  degrees  N.  lat. 

The  Alps  are  closely  united  to  two  other 
mountain  ranges;  on  the  W.  to  the  Apennines, 
which  traverse  Italy  in  its  whole  length  ;  and  on 
the  K.  to  the  lialkhan,  which  rovers  Turkey  and 
Oraece  with  its  numeruiu  rninilicitions.  The 
boundary  line  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  seems  to  be 
most  expedient  to  mip|MMe  that  the  Alps  begin 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  great  rond  over  the 
fiochctU  put  (i<,SJO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
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wa),  which  leads  from  Genoa  to  Novi  in  Pied- 
mont.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  begins 
at  this  road  and  extends  £.  to  the  sources  orthe 
Tinea,  a  tributary  of  the  Var,  is  called  the  Afa. 
ritime  Alp*,  and  does  not  contain  any  verv  high 
summits ;  but  it  is  extremely  steep,  and  is  tra- 
versed only  by  one  road  practicable  for  carriages. 
This  road  connects  the  town  of  Nice  with  the 
town  of  Coni  in  Piedmont,  and  traverses  three 
ridges  by  the  cols  or  mountain  passes  of  Brous, 
Brovis,  and  de  Tende.  The  last  col  is  in  the 
main  ridge  of  the  range,  and  rises  to  5,984  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  the  plain  of  the  Fo  and  the  valley  of 
tbe  Rhone,  the  mountain  moss  lies  in  its  greatest 
extent  S.  and  N.,  reaching  from  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  from  nearly  43°,  to  the  lake  cf 
Geneva,  or  to  nearly  46°  3(y  N.  tat.  Its  length 
is  here,  consequently,  about  230  m.,  and  its 
width  averages  about  100  m.  The  watershed 
between  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Po,  and  those 
emptying  themselves  into  the  Rhone,  does  not 
traverse  the  middle  of  the  mountain  region,  but 
is  found  at  about  SO  miles  from  its  L.  border. 
On  it  rise  some  very  high  summits.  The  most 
remarkable  are,  Mount  Viso,  13,853  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  on  whose  £.  declivities  the  Po  takes 
its  origin;  Mount  Genevre  attains  11,784,  Mount 
Ccnis  11,795,  and  Mount  Iseran  13,286  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Farther  N.  is  the  immense  mass  of  rocks 
that  constitute  Mont  Blanc,  whose  highest  point, 
the  Boste  tie  Bromedaire,  in  lat  45°  W  N.,  long. 
6°  51<  £.,  15,748  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest 
elevation  to  which  the  Alps  attain.  The  valleyB, 
both  to  the  £.  and  W.,  branch  off  at  right  angles 
from  the  watershed,  'lliose  to  the  east  arc  short, 
straight,  and  deep,  and  terminate  in  the  plain  ot' 
the  Po ;  those  to  the  west  are  of  much  greater 
length,  and  rather  winding.  On  this  side,  espe- 
cially in  the  dep.  ilea  Haules  Alpen,  between  the 
upper  branches  of  the  rivers  I  sere  and  Durance, 
are  placed  a  considerable  tuunbcr  of  very  high 
summits;  Mont  Loucyra  attains  14,451  ft., 
Mont  Loupilla  14,144  ft.,  Mont  Pelioux  de  Val- 
louise  14,119  feet,  and  at  least  twelve  others  rise 
above  11, (XX)  feet.  The  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  valleys  in  this  portion  of  the  Alps  has  ren- 
dered the  communication  between  1<  ranee  and 
Italy  comparatively  easy.  The  roads  follow  the 
valleys  up  to  the  watershed,  and  have  then  only 
to  traverse  one  high  ridge.  Three  great  carriage 
roods  lead  over  it.  The  farthest  to  the  S.  is  the 
road  of  Mount  Gen£vre,  which  ascend*  fVom  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  along  the  valley  of  the 
Durance  to  Brianfon,  and  traverses  the  ridge  N. 
of  Mount  Genevre,  where  it  attains  6,197  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  whence  it  descends  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Dora  to  Susa.  The  second  is  the 
road  of  Mount  Cenis,  which  on  the  cide  of 
France  may  be  said  to  begin  at  Grenoble.  It 
ascends  first  the  vallcv  of  the  I  sere,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Arc,  a  tributary  of  the  former,  and 
traverses  the  ridge  N.  of  Mount  Cenis,  where 
it  is  6,784  ft.  above  the  sea.  Hence  it  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Dora  to  Susa.  The  latter 
is  by  far  the  most  used  of  all  the  ronds  over  tliu 
Alps;  and  it  is  stated  that  annually  from  l6,(iOU 
to  17,000  carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  from  45,000  to 
50,000  horses  and  mules,  pass  along  it.  The  third 
carriage  road  is  thnt  of  the  Little  8.  liernhnrd, 
which  a.sccnds  the  valley  of  the  here,  passes  tliu 
ridge  between  Mount  Iseran  nnd  Mont  Blaiu', 
and  descends  in  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Knltraiu 
Aosta.  It  attains  in  its  highest  point  tu  nil 
olevation  of  7,200  ft,  nbovi-  tlic  sea ;  nnd  it  is 
most  commonly  siipiKMutl  Ihnl  it  was  by  it  that 
Hannibal  |H'iietrated  into  Italy,     'lliis  portion 
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of  the  Alps  comprehends  what  comnionly  are 
called  the  Cottian,  Graian,  and  partly  the  Pen- 
nine  Alps,  together  with  thoae  or  Dauphin6  and 
Savoy. 

At  Mont  Blanc  the  direction  of  the  range  is 
changed.  It  runs  hence  £.  N.  £.,  and  the  N. 
ridges  continue  in  that  direction  to  their  termi- 
nation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.'  With 
the  change  of  direction  a  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  valleys  is  observed.  The  range  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  ridges,  running  nearly 
parallel,  and  including  extensive  lon^tudinal 
valleys.  From  the  ridges  enclosing  these  longi- 
tudinal valleys  short  transverse  valleys  descend 
S.  and  N.  to  the  plains  which  bound  the  moun- 
tain range.  This  disposition  of  the  ranges 
.  renders  tne  communication  between  Italy  on 
one  side,  and  Switzerland  and  Germany  on  the 
other,  much  more  difficult  than  the  communi- 
cation between  Italy  and  France ;  for  the 
roads  must  either  traverse  two  or  more  ridges, 
or  great  deflections  must  be  made  to  avoid  one 
of  them. 

£.  of  Mont  Blanc  the  range  is  divided  into 
two  high  ridges,  which  enclose  the  valley  of 
Vaiaise,  and  unite  about  8°  S(y  £.  long.,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone.  The  southernmost  of 
these  ranges,  which  is  immediatelv  connected 
with  Mont  Blanc,  contains  nearly  in  its  middle 
Mount  Rosa,  the  second  highest  summit  of  the 
Alps,  being  15,170  ft.  above  the  »ea.  W.  of  it 
stands  Mount  Cervin,  or  Matterhorn,  the  third 
highest  sununit,  rising  to  14,778  ft.  Then  fol- 
low Mount  Combin,  which  has  14,136  ft.,  and 
Mount  Velan,  which  attains  11,040  ft.  £.  of 
Mount  Rosa,  and  near  it,  is  the  Cima  de  Sjaci, 
13,740  ft.  high.  This  chain  comprises  the 
gtcater  part  of  the  Pennine  and  a  portion  of 
the  Lepontine  Alps,  but  is  commonly  called 
the  Alps  of  Vaiaise.  In  the  chain  which  en- 
closes the  valley  of  Vaiaise  on  the  N.  the 
greatest  £uropean  glacier  is  found,  not  far  W. 
of  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Here  a  great  part 
of  the  chain  rises  above  the  line  of  congelation, 
nnd  is  always  covered  with  ice.  It  is  stated  to 
have  an  area  of  200  sa.  in.  Many  high  summits 
rise  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  pyramids ;  and  as 
the  snow  docs  not  adhere  to  their  steep  sides, 
they  form  a  sublime  contrast  with  the  sea  of  ice 
that  surrounds  them.  The  most  famous  of 
these  summits  are  the  Finsteraarhorn,  14,085  ft.; 
tlie  Monch  (Monk),  13,507  ft. ;  the  Jungfrau 
(Virgin),  13,713  ft.;  the  Schrekhorn,  13,454  ft.; 
the  Vischerhurner  in  Grindclwald,  13,333  ft.  ; 
and  the  Eiger,  13,032  ft.  high.  The  glaciers  of 
(irindelwald  and  I^utcrbrunnen,  which  attract 
so  many  travellers,  are  only  small  detached 
portions  of  this  immense  glacier.  W.  qf  the 
great  glacier  the  chain  still  contains  many  sum- 
mits rUing  to  11,000,  and  even  to  12.000  ft.  of 
elevation:  as  the  Altcis,  the  IMiimlisalp,  and 
others.  It  may  be  considcriM  as  teniiinating  on 
the  W.  with  the  Diablerets,  or  Tetifels-hornvr, 
which  attains  about  10,000  ft.  of  elevation.  W. 
of  them  the  mountains  arc  of  moderate  lieight, 
and  towards  the  lake  of  Geneva  they  sink  into 
elevated  hills.  This  chain  goes  cinnnionly  by 
the  name  of  Alps  of  Kern  ( llerner  Alpen). 

The  depression  of  this  chain  at  its  western 
cttremity  has  aflbnled  an  opiNirtunity  of  esta- 
blishing a  carriage  communication  between 
(iunevaand  Bern  in  Switierland,  and  Milan  in 
l.oinbardy.  The  road  runs  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  enters  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity the  vallev  of  the  Uhonu  or  of  Vaiaise. 
It  then  ascends  the  valley  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Brigg,  and  pnMics  thence  over  the  S.  range  by  the 


post  of  the  Simplon  io  Dome  d'Ossola  and  ths 
shore*  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  highest 
point  of  this  road  is  6,585  ft,  the  town  of  Brigg 
2,325,  and  Domo  d'Ossola  1,003  &.  above  the 
sea.  This  road,  made  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
partiv  at  the  expense  of  Frahce,  and  partly  of 
the  then  kingdom  of  Ital^,  is  a  noble  work.  It 
is  about  26^  ft.  wide,  rising  lit  inch  each  yard. 
In  some  places  it  is  tunnelled  to  a  considerable 
distance  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is  the  onlv 
carriage  road  over  this  range ;  but  another  road, 
used  only  by  mules,  has  obtained  celebrity  by 
Napoleon  having  passed  it  in  I8C0,  previously  to 
his  famous  Italian  campaign.  This  is  the  road 
of  the  Great  S.  Bernhard;  it  begins  at  Martigny 
on  the  Rhone,  ascends  the  vale  of  the  small  river 
Drance  to  its  source,  where  it  passes  over  the 
chain  near  the  celebrated  Hospice  at  an  elevation 
of  8,051  ft.  above  the  "sea,  and  descends  hence  to 
Aosta  on  the  Dora  Baltea. 

£.  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  is  the  only 
place  in  the  Alps  running  W.  and  E.  where 
the  range  is  not  divided  by  longitudinal  valleys, 
but  is  intersected  by  the  two  transverse  valleys 
of  the  Reuss  and  Tessino.  Hence  there  has 
existed  time  immemorial  a  line  of  communi- 
cation in  this  point  between  Switserland  and 
Italy.  This  is  the  road  of  the  S.  Gothard,  uniting 
Zurich  and  Lucerne  with  Milan,  running  first 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons 
(or  of  Lucerne)  to  Altorf,  and  afterwards  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Reuss  to  Andermatt.  It 
passes  the  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  6,850  ft., 
descends  to  Aviolo  on  the  Tessino  in  Vai 
Leventina,  and  runs  in  this  valley  to  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  thence  to  Milan.  This  much 
frequented  road  has  only  in  modem  times  been 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  small  cantons  which  it  tra- 
verses. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain  system  which 
lies  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  road  of  the 
S.  Gothard  is  less  broa4  thnn  any  other  part. 
It  probably  does  not  ineasu.j  more  than  80  m. 
across  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  its  valleys,  both  to 
the  S.  and  the  N.,  but  especially  the  latter, 
known  by  the  name  of  Highlands  of  Bern  (  Ber- 
ner  Oberland),  are  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
richest  mountain  scenery  in  the  Alps. 

£.  of  the  road  over  the  S.  Gothard  pass,  the 
mountain  system  widens  considerably ;  so  that 
between  9°  and  13°  E.  long.,  its  average  breadth 
may  be  estimated  at  between  120  and  190  miles. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  high  summits  are  lesa 
numerous,  a  few  only  attaining  12,000  ft. ,  though 
a  great  number  still  exceed  10,000  ft.,  and  past 
the  line  of  congelation.  The  height  of  the 
mountain  passes  shows  evidently  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  mountain  mass  has  rather 
increased  than  decreased,  at  leut  W.  of  the  pass 
over  the  Brenner. 

That  portion  of  the  range  which  approaches 
the  |)ass  of  the  8.  Gothard  is  called  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps,  or  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons.  It  it 
divided  into  four  ridges,  which  enclose  three  lon- 
gitudinal valleys ;  those  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  of 
tne  Inn  and  Mera,  and  of  the  Adda.  The 
central  valley  is  divided  bv  a  high  transverse  ridge 
into  two,  of 'which  the  W.  or  shorter,  called  the 
Vale  of  Brcgaglia,  is  drained  bv  the  river  Mera, 
which  runt  W.,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Comu, 
or  rather  of  Mesola ;  and  the  K.  and  much 
longer  by  the  Inn,  which  falls  into  (he  Danube. 
The  valley  of  the  Upper  llhine,  extending  first 
E.  N.  E.,  tiurna  at\erwards  siiddeuly  N.,  and 
aflbrdt  two  i>|>ening8  towards  the  low  country ; 
one  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  the  other  to 
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tbe  lalM  of  Wallttadt     Thus  the  town  of 
ChuFor  Coire,  aituaced  where  the  Rhine  turns 
N.,  has  an  easy  communication  both  with  Ger- 
many and  Switzerhind.     lliough  a  small  place, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  tbe  commercial  inter- 
oourse  between  BaTaria,  Wirtembers,  Baden, 
and  Switaerland  on  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  is  carried  on  by  tbe  road  passing  through 
ifc     The  canton  of  the  Orisons,  sensible  of  the 
advantage  accruing  from  this  commercial  inter- 
courseVnas  constructed  three  excellent  roads 
over  the  range,  which  divides  the  affluents  of 
the  Rhine  from  tliose  descending  into  the  plain 
of  the  Po.     A  road  runs  from  Coire  along  the 
Rhine  to  the  place  where  the  Vorder  Ithein 
and  Hinter  Rhein  join,  and  thence  ascends  in  the 
valley  of  the  latter  to  the  village  of  Spliighcn  in 
the  ilheinwald.    At  this  place  the  road  divides 
in  two.     One  continues  to  ascend  the  valley  of 
the  Hinter  Rhein  to  a  village  called  also  Hin- 
terrhein,  and  paaes  thence  over  the  high  moun- 
tain ridge  to  a.  Bernardino;  it  is  called  the  road 
of  S.  Bernardino.    From  this  village  it  descends 
in  the  Val  Misocco  or  Miso  along  the  river 
Moosa,  which  opens  near  Kellinzona  into  the 
small  plain  surrounding  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore.    This  road,  which  rises  to  6,390 
A.  above  the  sea,  has  been  made  in  modern  times 
to  avoid  the  heavy  duties  which  the  Austrian 
government   laid  on  the  foreign  commodities 
passing  through  its  Xerritories:   for  from  Bel- 
linzona  they  now  can  pass  to  Turin  and  Genoa 
without  traveniing  any  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.     The  other  road  leaves  the   Rhin- 
wald  at  the  village  of  Spliighen,  and  directly 
passes  over  the  mountain  ridge  to  Val  Giacomo, 
which  opens  into  Val  liregaglia  near  Chiavcnna. 
The  highest  part  of  this  road  between  Spliighen 
and  Isola  is  6,580  ft.  above  the  sea.     Another 
road  runs  from   Coire  nearly  directly  S.  over 
some  mountains  of  moderate  height,  till  it  enters 
the  valley  of  Oberhalbstein,  which  it  ascends 
nearly  to  its  upper  extremity,  where  it  ilivides 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  E.  passes  Mount 
Julier  at  an  elevation  of  7,285  ft. ;  it  leads  to  the 
Talley  of  Engailien,   and  is  not  n  commercial 
line  of  communication.     The    W.   road   ))assei 
over  the  Maloga  and  descends  into  Val  lire- 
gaglia, where  it  continues  to  the  town  of  Chia- 
venna.     It  rises  to  N,U5<)  A.  above  the  sea,  and 
though  practicable  only  fur  small  carts,  is  much 
used. 

The  next  road  farther  £.  is  rather  a  military 
than  a  commercial  tine,  and  was  recently  made 
by  the  Austrian  government  to  o)H>n  a  carriage 
communication  t>ctween  the  newly  ac<|uired 
Valtcline  and  Tyrol.  It  begins  at  Innsbruck, 
ascends  along  the  Inn  as  far  as  Finstemiiini, 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland ;  turns  then  southward,  and  passes 
the  watershed  of  the  Alps  between  Nanders  and 
Iteshvn,  where  its  highest  point  is  about  4,500  A. 
above  the  sea.  Then  it  descends  along  the 
Tallev  of  the  Ailige  to  (iluriis ;  but  a  few  miles 
8.  of  this  it  leaves  the  vhIIi-v,  and  turning  S.  W. 
traverses  a  very  lofty  lateral  chain  uf  the  Alps, 
which  at  the  place  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
road  is  called  Alunte  Sielviu.  It  then  rise*  to  the 
height  of  H,960  A.,  being  the  highest  elevation  of 
any  carriage  road  in  £uro|)e.  r  roin  this  point 
it  descends  rapidly  into  the  valli-y  uf  the  Adda 
to  Hurmio  and  Sundriu,  and  thence  to  Milan. 
It  is  commonly  ]6  A.  wide,  and  hits  iH-en  made 
at  a  vast  exiH;nse,  and  with  gn-ai  skill. 
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country  between  Innsbruck  and  Glums,  and  dig. 
playing  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Alps.  Eternal 
■now  cover*  here  it  space  not  much  less  in  extent 
than  that  which  surrounds  the  Finsteraarhom 
and  Virgin,  and  it  is  likewise  overtopped  by  nu. 
merous  steep  summits  of  a  pyramidical  form, 
many  of  them  rising  to  more  than  10,000  (t. 
above  the  sea ;  as  the  Gebatch  F'crner  12,288  ft., 
the  Wildspitz  Ferner  12,364  A.,  the  Clock- 
thurm  11,284  A.,  and  others.  Where  the  road 
traverses  Monte  Stelvio  it  passes  near  another 
mountain  group,  less  in  extent,  but  rising  to  a 
Ereater  elevation.  In  it  is  Mount  Ortelor  or 
Orteler,  the  highest  summit  in  Tyrol,  12,828  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  and  near  the  latter  Mount  Horh 
Ishernuwald  12,422  A.,  and  Mount  Zebru  12,281 
A.  high. 

To  the  £.,  but  at  some  distance  from  these 
mountain  masses,  is  the  road  over  the  Brenner, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  £.  boundary  line 
of  the  Rhactian  Alps,  lliis  road  begins  at 
Innsbruck,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  small  river 
Sill,  and  passes  thence  over  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Inn  and  the  Adige,  where,  N.  of 
Storzing,  it  attains  the  elevation  of  4,643  A.  It 
then  descends  in  the  vallev  of  the  £isack  from 
Brixen  to  Bolzano  or  Botzen,  and  thence  to 
Roveredo  and  Verona.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  commercial  roads  over  the  Alps. 

This  road  maybe  considered  as  separating  the 
W.  from  the  h.  Alps.     The  latter  are  distin- 

fuished  from  the  former  by  being  more  distinctly 
ivided  bv  longitudinal  valleys  running  W.  and 
£.  I  by  the  greater  number  of  separate  ridges ; 
their  greater  width  and  lesser  elevation ;  the  num- 
ber of  snow-topped  mountains  being  compara- 
tively few,  and  none  of  them  occurring  £.  of  14°E. 
long.  The  northern  half  of  this  mountain  region 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Noric  Alps;  and  the 
southern  by  those  of  Carinthian,  Crainian  or 
Julian,  and  Uinarian  Alps. 

Not  far  distant  from,  and  neafly  parallel  with, 
the  N.  border  of  this  mountain  region,  extends  a 
very  long  longitudinal  valley  from  11°  to  15°  K. 
long. ;  but  it  is  divided  by  two  transverse  ridgei 
into  three  valleys,  in  which  flow  the  rivers  Inn, 
the  Upper  Salzach  and  the  Upper  £iis,  all  of 
them  running  £.  To  the  8.  of  the  valley  of  the 
Salzach  is  placed  the  highest  part  of  the  Noric 
Alps.     Many  summits  rise  al)o\e  the  snow  line, 


and  between  them  are  many  extensive  fflaciefii. 
The  highest  summits  are  the  Gross  GTockncr, 
13,567  A. ;  the  Gross  Wiesbach  or  Kriimmhurii, 
1 1,844;  and  the  Ankogel,  11,873  A.  above  the  sea. 
The  longitudinal  valley  south  of  this  range  is  di- 
vided bv  a  transverse  ridge  into  two  valleys,  of 
which  the  W.  is  drained  by  the  Eisach,  whicli 
runs  W.  and  falls  into  the  Adige.  The  £.  valley 
is  drained  by  the  Urave,  running  £.,  and  one  uf 
the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Tlie 
mountain  chain  dividing  these  from  the  plain  uf 
Lombardy  is  much  less  elevated,  rising  only 
in  a  few  summits  to  above  8,000  A.,  and  none  of 
them  exceeding  9,0(X)  A.  above  the  re*.  Only  the 
Terglou,  which  rises  near  14°  K.  lun^.,  at  the 
sources  uf  the  Save,  attains  a  height  ul  9,884  ft., 
and  is  bv  many  considered  as  the  most  £,  snow 
mountain  of  the  S.  ranse  of  the  Alps. 

£.  of  14°  £.  lon^.  the  Alps  are  divided  into 
5  ridges  by  4  longitudinal  valleys,  all  of  tliein 
opening  to  the  £.  These  valleys  are  traversed 
by  the  rivers  I'.iw,  Muhr,  Drave,  and  Save.  The 
Muhr  suddenly  turns  S.,  and  running  through  a 
wide  and  o|H'n  lranKver^e  valley  empties  itself 
into  the  l)ruve.  The  ranges  eiiclohiiig  tlieae 
mountain  region,  tilled  up  by  siiuw  mountaiiu  |  valleys  on  their  N.  and  8.  sides  gradually  dc' 


l'XIk; 
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E. ;  10  that  when  arrlTed  at  16°  they'fnay  rather 


be  termed  hills  than  mountains,  except  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Drave  from  that 
of  the  Save,  which  preserves  its  mountainous 
aspect  beyond  18°  £.  long. ;  where,  at  the  con- 
fluence <n  the  Drave  with  the  Danube,  it  sinks 
into  low  hills,  but  rises  again  into  mountains 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
Save,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Sirmian  Moun- 
tains, or  Fruzka  Gora.  This  latter  group  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  £.  oiKet  of  the  Alps, 
but  rises  hwrdly  to  more  than  3,000  ft. 

The  range  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the 
Mubr  and  of  the  Ens  turns'S.,  and  continues  for 
a  distance  in  that  direction,  forming  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Muhr; 
but  on  the  boundary  line  between  Styria  and 
Hungary,  it  subsides  into  low  hills,  which  are 
followed  by  flat  high  ground,  connecting  the  Alps 
with  the  forest  of  BiUcony.  This  name  is  given 
to  H  low  mountain  range  which  separates  the  two 
plains  of  Hungary  from  one  another,  terminating 
where  the  Danube  suddenly  turns  southward,  and 
which  may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  E. 
oflkeuof  the  Alps. 

The  itiost  N.  ridge  of  the  Noric  Alps,  which 
skirts  the  valleys  of  the  Salxach  and  Ens  on  the 
N.,  is  broken  through  by  these  rivers  where  they 
turn  N.  to  run  to  their  recipient,  the  Danube. 
'J'his  ridge  may  be  considered  to  terminate  with 
the  Schnieberg,  near  Neustadt,  rising  6,882  ft. 
above  the  sea.  This  ridge  sends  numerous 
lateral  branches  to  the  N.,  which  terminate 
close  to,  or  at  a  short  distance  from,  the  Danube, 
between  Linz  and  Vienna.  Hut  they  rarely 
Attain  the  height  of  4,000  or  5,000  ft. 

Through  this  part  of  the  Alps  lie  the  roads  by 
which  the  towns  of  Linz  and  Vienna  commu- 
nicate with  Italy  and  Triest  and  Fiume. 
There  are  especially  two  great  roads,  with  dif- 
ferent branches;  having,  as  central  points,  the 
towns  of  Villaeh  on  the  Drove  in  Carinthia,  and 
of  Laybach  on  the  Save  in  Carniola.  The  lirst, 
uniting  Linz  on  the  Danube  with  Italy  and 
Triest,  runs  in  the  beginning  mostlv  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Traun,  in  a  W .  S.  W.  direction, 
to  the  town  of  Salzburg  on  the  Salzbach :  it  then 
follows  the  valley  of  the  last-mentioned  river  up 
to  the  place  where  it  is  divided  by  a  transverse 
ridge  from  that  of  the  Ens,  and  then  passes  over 
that  ridge  to  Uadstadt.  Hence  it  directly  ascends 
Ihe  elevated  range  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Ens  from  that  of  the  Muhr,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Tanern.  The  highest  point  of 
tJiis  road,  at  Hirschwand,  rises  10  5,290  ft.  above 
the  sea.  From  S.  Michael,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Muhr,  the  road  ascends  again  to  pass  over  the 
third  range,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Muhr 
from  that  of  the  Drave.  This  chain,  however,  is 
much  lower.  The  road  leads  to  Spital  on  the 
Drave,  and  thence  follows  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  Vlllach.  From  Villaeh  it  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Gail,  a  tributary  of  the  Drave,  to  Tarvis, 
where  the  roads  leading  to  Italy  and  Triest  se- 
parate. The  road  to  Italy  turns  W.,  traverses 
the  most  S.  ridge  by  the  pass  of  I'ontcba,  2,578 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  descends  through  the  valley 
uf  the  Telia  to  'I'rcviso  and  Venice.  The  road 
to  Triest  runs  from  Tarvis  S.,  attains  its  high- 
est point  at  the  pass  of  I'rcdil  ^3,840  feet  hign) 
and  descends  thence  in  the  valley  of  tlic  Isonzo 
to  Goerz  or  Goriza,  whence  it  turns  S.  to  Veith 
and  Triest.  'i'his  road  is  connected  with  that 
over  the  lircnner  hy  u  transverse  roiul,  uniting 
the  valley  of  the  Drove  with  that  of  the  Eisach. 
it  ascends  along  the  Drave  from  Villaeh  to 
Spital  and  Lienr,   posies   over   the   transverse 


bridge  leparating  the  valleyi  by  the  paw  of 
Innich,  and  descends  the  Eisach  in  the  wide 
valley  of  Puster  to  Brixen,  where  it  joins  the 
road  over  the  Brenner. 

The  road  between  Vienna  and  the  towns  on 
the  Adriatic  runs  in  the  beginning  along  the  £. 
skirts  of  the  Alps  to  Neustadt  on  the  Leitha, 
whence  it  ascends  the  rid^  called  the  Som- 
mering,  on  whose  summit  it  is  3,337  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Hence  it  descends  along  the  small  river 
Miirz  to  Bruck  on  the  Muhr.  Along  the  last- 
named  river  it  pasies  through  Griitz  to  Marburg 
on  the  Drave.  It  then  traverses  the  range  sepa- 
rating the  Drave  and  Save,  passing  through 
Wendish,  Teistritz,  Cilli,  and  the  Trqjana  pass  to 
Laybach.  Between  this  place  and  Triest  is  the 
mountainous  country  called  the  Adelsberg  and 
Karst.  Near  Adelsberg  the  road  rises  2,271  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  it  thence  descends  to  Senosetsh, 
and  passing  over  the  Karst  arrives  at  Triest. 
F'rom  the  pass  of  Adelsberg  a  road  branches  off 
to  Fiume. 

Two  carriage  roads  unite  this  road  with  that 
which  connects  Linz  with  Italy.  The  most  N. 
ruas  in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr  westward,  begin- 
ningat  Bruck,  and  traversinj;  Leoben,  Indenburg, 
and  Muran ;  at  St.  Michael  it  joins  the  other  roao. 
The  S.  runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  between 
Marburg  and  Villaeh,  and  traverses  Klagenfurt. 

The  Dinarian  Alps,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  link  connecting  the  mountain  system 
with  the  Balkhan  mountains,  occupy  the  country 
between  the  Gulph  of  Quamero  or  Fiume  and 
the  rivers  Verbas  or  Verbriza  and  Narenta  in 
Turkey,  and  have  obtained  their  name  from 
Mount  Dinara,  their  highest  summit  (near  44° 
N.  lat. ),  which  rises  to  6,046  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  principal  ridge  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Adriatic,  at  a  distance  of  about  SO  miles  more  or 
less,  and  fonns  at  the  same  time  the  watershed 
between  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Adriatic  or 
joining  the  Save.    Lower  riilges,  mostly  parallel 
to  the  principal  ridge,  fill  the  country  between  it 
and  the  sea  ;  but  those  branching  ofl' towards  the 
Save  run  nearly  S.  and  N.     Opposite  the  Gulph 
of  Quarnero,  the  higher  mountains  cover  only  a 
space  of  less  than  80  miles  from  W.  to  £. ;  and 
as  here  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary  approach 
nearest  the  sea,  the  Austrian  government,  desirous 
of  devising  come  means  by  which  the  abundant 
produce  otthat  country  could  be  brought  to  the 
markets  of  the  commercial  world,  made  in  the 
lost  century  two  roads  over  the  numerous  ridges 
which  traverse  the  country.    They  are  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Caroline  and  Josephine  roads  ; 
the  former  rising  at  one  point  to  4,576  ft.  above 
the  sea.      But  the  lines  were  not  judiciously 
chosen.      They  run  over  a  succession  of  steep 
acclivities  and  declivities ;  and  as  they  traverse  a 
country  destitute  of  water,  they  could  only  be 
used  by  light  carriages  and  mules.     But  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  a  company  of  private 
individuals  constructed  another  and  very  supe- 
rior road,  on  which  all  steep  slopes  have  been 
avoided;   go  that  it  is  practicable  for  carriages 
conveying  the  most  bulky  commodities  from  the 
interior  of  Hungary  to  the  coast.     This  road 
begins  on  the  coast  at  Fiume,  ascends  directly 
the  mountains,  passes  through  Kumenjak  and 
Skerbuteryak,  and  tenninates  atCarlstadt  on  the 
Culpa,  where  this  river  begins  to  be  navigable. 

On  three  sides  the  Alps  are  surrounded  by 
nlains.  On  the  S.  by  that  of  Lombardy,  on  the 
N.  bv  those  of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  The 
plain  of  Lombard V  is  less  elevated  than  those  of 
Switierland  and  Bavaria  ;  for  the  Lago  Mag* 
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gioreiionljrSOSft.,  and  the  lake  of  Coino697ft. ; 
whilst  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Zurichi  and  Con- 
■tancearerespectiTely  1,307,1,310,  l,S04ft. above 
the  sea.    The  highest  ranges  of  the  mountain*  are 
much  nearer  to  the  pkiin  of  Lombard^  than  to 
the  plains  on  the  N. ;  and  their  descent  is  much 
steeper  towards  Italy  than  towards  Switserland 
or  Germany.     The  mean  elevation  of  the  great 
|dain  of  Hungary  is  only  300  ft.  above  the  sea; 
and  in  it  terminate  the  E.  extremities  of  the 
ranges,  which  no  where  rise  to  a  great  height 
^Hie  central  ridges  of  the  Alps  are  compcuMd  of 
primitive  rocks,  especially  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
andaic  distinguished  by  their  pointed  peaks.    On 
the  N.   side  of  this  formation  extends  a  slate 
formation  of  considerable  width.     This  does  not 
appear  to  accompany  the  range  on  the  S.,  except 
along  the  £.  Alps,  where  it  has  been  observed 
to  extend  from  Brixen  on  the  Eisach  to  Marburg 
on  the  Drave,  skirting  that  river  on  the  S.    Be- 
yond the  slate  formation,  the  chalk  occupies  a 
considerable  space.     It  is  found  to  occupy  the 
greatest  extent  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  mountain 
system,  the  whole  Julian  Alps  being  composed 
of  it     On  the  opposite  or  N.  W.  side,  the  sand- 
stone formation  extends  from  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva as  fhr  as  the  S.  boundary  of  Bavaria.     The 
chalk  formation  is  distinguished  by  its  summits, 
which  do  not  rise  in  pointed  peaks,  but  form 
either  cones  or  cupolas. 

All  those  parts  of  the  numerous  ridges  which 
rise  above  the  line  of  congelation  are  of  course 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.    In  many 
places  the  snow  occupies  a  considerable  space  on 
the  upper  parts  and  summits  of  the  rocky  masses, 
and  from  these  "eternal  reservoirs"  of  snow  the 
gladen  are  derived.     The  sides  of  the  rOcky 
mass  are  usually  furrowed  by  long  narrow  valleys ; 
and  in  these  masses  of  snow,  descending  from  the 
upper  ports  under  the  form  of  ice,  extend  the 
fiuther  downward  the  greater  the  mass  and  height 
of  the  snow  from  which  they  are  derived,     lliese 
accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  form  glaciers, 
many  of  which  are  from  1 5  to  80  m.  long.     Near 
the  upper  part,  or  at  their  origin,  they  are  ge- 
nerally narrow,  sometimes  not  much  more  than 
100  yards  across ;  but  as  the  valleys  grow  wider 
as  they  proceed  downward,  the  glaciers  also  extend 
in  width,  taking  the  shape  of  a  fan,  and  in  some 
places  are  2  miles  across.     The  thickness  of  the 
ice  masses  varies  from  100  to,  perhaps,  600  feet. 
Though  the  snowline  in  the  Alps  is  found  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  some  of  the  glaciers  descend  so  far  downward 
that  their  lower  extremity  is  not  more  than  3,500 
11.  above  it     The  ice  of  the  glacien  docs  not 
resemble  that,  with  which  our  nvers  are  covered 
in  winter.    It  consists  of  a  great   number  of 
crystals  measuring  from  half  an  inch  to  fl  inches 
in  length,  and  somewhat  less  in  width,  united 
bv  having  been  pressed  strongly  to;^ethqr.     It  is 
difllcult  to  remove  one  of  these  crystals  without 
bresiking  it ;  but  when  the  first  has  been  removed, 
the  others  may  be  easily  taken  up.     The  suri'are 
of  the  glaciers  is  very  various,  and  depends  on 
the  degree  of  inclination  with  which  the  valley 
descends.      Where  the  descent   is  gradual,  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  is  nearly  level,  and  offers  few 
crevices;  but  where  the  declivity  is  rapid  and 
uneven,  the  fflacie^  is  rent  with  numerous  chasma, 
and  covered  with  elevations,  rising  from  100  to 
SOO  feet,  having  the  aspect  of  a  sea  agitated  by 
a  hurricane.     'Ine  chasms  are  frequently  many 
feet  wide,  and  more  than  1 00  deep.     Their  for- 
mation, which  never  takes  place  in  winter,  but 
is  frequent  during  summer.  Is  accompanied  with 
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which  makes  the  adjacent  mountains  trembls; 
These  chasms  are  subject  to  change  every  day, 
and  almost  every  hour,  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
that  renden  the  ascent  of  the  gladen  so  danger, 
ous  to  travellers.  Sometimes  there  are  found 
in  the  glaciers  pyramids  of  ice  of  a  considerable 
elevation  and  a  regular  form,  on  the  tops  of 
which  are  placed  large  pieces  of  rocks.  At  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  glaciers  is  an  excavation 
in  the  form  of  a  grotto,  Treauently  100  feet  high 
and  from  60  to  80  wide,  wiience  issues  a  small 
river,  bringing  down  a  bluish  water.  Though 
every  single  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers 
seems  perfectly  white,  the  whole  mass  Is  of  a 
blue  colour,  passing  throush  every  shade  fit>m 
the  most  feeble  sky-blue  to  mat  of  the  lapis  lasuli ; 
it  is  most  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  chasms.  The  glaciers  impart  one  or  the 
greatest  charms  to  the  scenery  or  the  Alps,  by 
the  beauty  of  their  colour,  and  their  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  country,  their  lower  extremities 
being  commonly  contiguous  to  meadows  covered 
with  the  finest  grass  and  the  most  beautiful 
flowers,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains 
which  enclose  them  exhibiting  large  tracts  clothed 
with  magnificent  trees,  especially  firs. 

Avalanche*  are  more  frequent  in  the  Alps 
than  in  most  other  mountains,  because  of  the 
steepness  of  their  declivities.  The  most  com- 
mon consist  of  masses  of  snow,  which,  com- 
mencing their  descent  at  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  increasing  in  magnitude  and 
velocity  as  they  roll  down  to  the  valleys,  over- 
whelm, in  their  headlong  career,  men  and  cattle, 
destroy  villages  and  forests,  and  dun  up  and 
obstruct  the  course  of  rivers.  Four  ki  nds  of  ava- 
lanches may,  however,  be  distinguished.  1.  The 
dr^  avalanche  takes  place  when  the  upper  parts  of 
the  mountains  have  been  covered  by  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  during  a  calm,  followed  by  a  strong  wind 
before  the  mass  has  acquired  consistency.  An 
immense  mass  of  loose  snow  is  then  suddenly 
brought  by  the  wind  into  the  valleys,  where  it 
freouently  covers  villages;  but  in  general  these 
avalanches  do  not  occasion  much  damage,  un- 
less when  they  cause  a  compression  of  the  air. 
This  sort  of  avalanche  usually  occurs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  2.  The  rolling  avalanches : 
these  bring  down  great  masses  of  compact  snow, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  wintei\  when  it 
begins  to  thaw.  In  their  progress,  they  are  in- 
creased by  all  the  snow  they  meet  in  their  descent; 
their  impetus  and  mass  being  frequently  such  as 
to  overwhelm  and  beat  down  every  thing,  rocks 
not  even  excepted,  that  may  i  nterrupt  their  course. 
These,  the  most  destructive  of  the  avalanches, 
cause  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  3.  The  diding 
avalanches  arc  masses  of  snow  descending  slowly 
along  the  surface  of  a  not  very  steep  declivity. 
They  take  place  in  spring,  when  a  long  thaw  has 
dissolved  that  ])ortion  of  the  snow  which  lies  im- 
mediately on  the  rocks,  and  thus  loosened  the 
bond  with  which  the  whole  mass  is  united  to  its 
base.  They  carrv  before  them  every  thing  that 
is  too  weak  to  withstand  their  pressure.  I'liey 
sometimes  occasion  considerable  loss,  but  not 
frequently.  4.  The  ice  or  nUtdcr  avalanches  are 
formed  bv  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  detached 
from  a  giocicr  by  the  summer's  heat.  They  are 
precipitated  downwards  with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der. When  seen  from  a  distance,  they  reremble 
the  cataract  of  a  powerAil  river.  As  they  gene- 
rally descend  into  uninhabited  places,  they  seldom 
do  much  damage. 

The  rolling  and  sliding  avalanches  expose 
travellers  to  the  greatest  dangers  they  have  to 
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certain  localities  on  the  most  frequented  roads 
to  which  they  descend  annually,  and  which  are 
consequently  very  dangerous.  To  obviate  the  risk 
of  accidents  from  this  cause,  in  the  construction 
of  new  roads,  as  of  those  of  the  Simplon  aifd 
over  Monte  &elvio,  care  has  been  taken  at  such 
places  to  excavate  the  mountain  to  a  certain  depth, 
and  to  cover  over  the  road  with  strongly  built 
arches,  which  eflfectually  provide  for  the  suety  of 
the  traveller.  A  few  places  on  the  roads  are  also 
rendered  unsafe  by  less  or  greater  pieces  of  rock 
which  descend  with  fear  Ail  velocity  from  the  steep 
declivities  of  the  mountains.  This  usually  hap- 
pens when,  after  some  days'  continued  rain,  a 
strong  wind  arises  and  shakes  Uie  higher  portion 
of  the  mountains.  Luckily,  however,  such  places 
are  not  frequent.  Travellers  on  the  glaciers  run 
the  risk  of  falling  into  chasms,  or  ofnnding  the 
ice  under  their  feet  suddenly  opening  in  the 
prozress  of  the  formation  of  a  new  chasm. 

The  scenery  of  the  Alps  owes  a  part  of  its  nu- 
merous  charms  to  the  great  number  of  extensive 
lakes,  of  which  nearly  every  one  is  distinguished 
by  some  peculiar  beauties.  Most  of  them  have 
an  easy  access,  being  situated  on  or  near  the  out- 
skirts of  the  range,  as  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Con- 
stance, and  Zurich ;  or  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  ranjre,  as  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
and  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  that  of  Como,  and 
the  beautiful  lakes  in  Austria.  Innumerable  are 
the  small  lakes  which  occur  on  or  near  the 
summits  of  the  high  ridges  and  glaciers.  Most 
cf  the  rivers  and  torrents  have  ueif  sources  in 
such  lakes. 

The  chalk  formation  of  the  Julian  Alps  oWen 
the  most  interesting  natural  phenomena.  It 
consists  of  a  fine-grained,  much-decomposed 
primitive  chalk,  which  is  rent  by  a  great  number 
of  transverse  crevices  and  precipkes,  and  fre- 
quently forms  deep  depressions  in  the  fashion  of 
funnels.  In  it  occur  numerous  caverns  and 
subterraneous  galleries  of  great  extent,  in  which 
everywhere  the  finest  and  most  fantastic  stalac- 
tites are  formed.  More  th{m  a  thousand  such 
caverns  are  already  known,  and  many  have  never 
been  visited.  The  most  remarkable  are  thos? 
of  Adelsbctg  (which  >ee),  Magdalen  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, Zirknits,  &c.  Numerous  too  are  the 
rivers  and  torrents  which  suddenly  disappear 
underground,  precipitating  themselves  into  a 
large  chasm,  and  re-ap|H'aring  after  a  subter- 
raneous course  of  many  miles.  Here  arc  also 
many  intermittent  wells,  which,  at  certain  seasons, 
emit  large  quantities  of  water,  and  at  others  are 
dry.  Several  of  them  feed  the  lake  of  Zirknitz, 
which  has  acquired  celebrity  for  being  for  several 
months  quite  dry,  and  for  several  others  filled 
with  water ;  so  that  it  serves  each  year  successively 
for  tillasc,  pasturage,  hunting,  and  fishing ! 

The  Alps  are  not  rich  in  metals,  except  iron. 

Some  mines  of  gold  and  silver'  occur  on  the  S. 

IS  well  as  on  the  N.  declivity,  especially  in  the 

.'\ustrian  dominions ;  but  their  produce  is  incon- 

(iderable.     Others  of  copper  and  lead  are  more 

productive ;  but  they  too  are  comparatively  poor, 

I  except  the  Blciberg  (lead  mountain)  of  Carin- 

thia,  which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  lead  in 

Kurope.       The    quicksilver    mines   of'  Idria, 

N.  N.  E.  of  Triest,  are  reckoned  among  the 

I  richest  of  the  globe.     The  iron  mines  of  ^yria, 

Carinthia,  anoCarniola  are  very  productive,  and 

their  ^~:'duce  hardly  inferior  to  any  of  Europe. 

itock-salt  occurs  only  in  a  very  few  places  in  the 

W.  Alps  i  but  on  the  N.  side  of  the  K.  Alfta  are 

Tcry  rich  layers  of  that  mineral,  running,  as  it 

Iwcms,  in  a  continuous  line  from  the  banks  of  the 

I  inn  at  Halle  to  those  uf  the  Eniis  in  Auatria. 


They  are  worked  with  great  industry  stdiflbreat 
places. 

Vegetation  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Alps. 
The  larger  valleys,  none  of  which  rise  to  5,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  contain  some  tracts  fit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  'lliey  consist  generally  of  uneven 
ground,  extending  on  both  sides  a  river.  Be- 
hind it  the  mountains  rise  with  a  steep  and  com- 
monly inaccessible  ascent;  which  is  covered  with 
high  trees ;  in  the  lower  parts  witif  oak,  beech, 
elm,&c. ;  and  in  the  upper  renon  with  fir,  pine, 
larch,  and  the  PmutCetnbra.  Near  the  region  of 
the  pastures  the  trees  dwindle  down  to  low  bushes. 
The  pasture  region,  which  occupies  the  next 
place,  offbrs  commonly  a  plain  strongly  inclined 
towards  the  valley,  and  is  in  general  of  consider- 
able width.  It  is  called  in  Switzerland  the  Alpt. 
Here  are  found  the  huts  or  $enne$  at  the  herd». 
men,  inhabited  only  in  summer,  when  the  cattle 
are  brought  to  these  pastures.  The  upper  part 
of  the  range  is  occupied  by  bare  rocks,  many  of 
which  rise' above  the  line  of  congelation.  This 
line  occurs  in  the  Alps  between  8,000  and  9,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  is  lower  on  the  N.  than  on 
the  S.  declivity. 

Com  is  grown  on  the  N.  side,  not  above 
S,800or4,|000ft.  ;butontheS.  it  succeeds  1,500  ft. 
higher.  The  highest  place  at  which  barley  ripens 
is  Skala  in  the  Engadin,  5,950  ft.  above  the  sea. 
High  trees  are  found  in  some  places  not  above 
4,500  ft.,  at  others  they  ascend  the  declivities  even 
to  7,000  ft.  and  more.  Oak  is  found  up  to  4,000 
ft.,  elm  to  4,300,  ash  somewhat  higher,  beech  to 
5,000,  fir  to  5,300,  mountain  ash  to  5,600,  birch  to 
5,700,  pines  to  6,500,  and  larch  to  7,000  or  7,300 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Where  the  high  trees  begin 
to  cease,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  buwes 
and  the  Alpine  rose  {Rhododendron  ferru^neum 
and  hirtutum'^. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  ranges  of  the  Alps 
which  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  lake 
of  Geneva  are  mostlv  of  French  origin,  speaking 
a  corrupt  dialect  or  the  French  language.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  mountain  system  the  popu- 
lation is  of  Teutonic  origin,  only  a  few  of  the 
more  open  valleys  terminating  in  the  plain  of 
Lombaridy,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Italian 
language.  1  he  most  E.  extremity  of  the  whole 
range,  oetwcen  the  rivers  Muhr  and  Save  and 
the  Julian  Alps,  is  partly  inhabited  by  a  popu- 
lation of  Slavonian  origin,  called  the  Wendes  or 
Slovcnzi.  As  the  tracts  of  land  fit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  are  of  comparatively  small 
extent,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese  constitute  the  principal  em- 
ployment. Many  of  the  inhabitants  migrate,  at 
certain  seasons,  to  the  neighbouring  countries  in 
search  of  work.  Some  ofthem  return  annually, 
some  after  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Besides 
the  dairy,  the  mines  give  employment  to  a  number 
of  inhabitants ;  but  tnis  is  only  the  case  in  the  E. 
Alps  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  andCarniola,  where  rich 
mines  of  iron  and  extensive  layers  of  salt  are 
found.  In  these  districts,  also,  are  some  manu- 
factures of  hardware  and  iron  utensils.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  range  manufacturing  industry 
is  almost  unknown  ;  but  near  its  outskirts  on  the 
N.  side  it  has  in  later  times  become  so  diiiVised, 
that  it  hardly  yields  to  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
distinguished  by  their  love  of  liberty,  their  op- 
position to  every  kind  of  oppression,  the  frank- 
ness of  their  behaviour,  their  adherence  to  their 
old  manners  and  dress,  and  their  fidelity  and 
honesty. 

The  Alps  did  not  become  well  known  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.     That  emperor  finally 
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subdued  the  numerous  snd  savage  dons  which 
inhabited  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  cleared  the 
passes  of  the  banditti  by  which  they  were  in- 
fested. He  improved  the  old  roads,  constructed 
new  ones,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  free  and 
easy  communications  across  the  mountains. 
The  chain  was  then  divided  into  separate  por- 
tions, which  have  preserved  their  boundaries 
and  denominations  nearly  to  the  present  day. 

See  for  Information  on  the  Alps,  Saussure, 
Voyage  dan*  let  Alpe$,  1779 ;  Kiinig's  Seise  in  den 
Mpen,  1814 ;   Wyss,  Seise  in  das  Bemer  Oberlaml, 
1816  and  1817;  Seite  in  wenig  besuchte  Jlpenge- 
genden  von  lOnel  Escher,  1829 ;  Bemerkung^n  of 
emer  Alpenreise  iiber  den  Siisten,  GoUhard,  Ber- 
nardm,  Oberatp,  Turka  und  Grimsel  von   Kas- 
tenkofer,  1830.     Travellers  will  find  much  useful 
and  interesting  information  with  respect  to  the 
Alps  in  EbePs  Manuel du  Voyageuren  Suisse,  1817. 
Alps  (Lower),  Basus  Alpes,  a  frontier  dep.  in  the 
S.  E.  of  France,  having  E.  tlie  Sardinian  itatei,  S.  the 
dep.  of  the  Var,  W.  dep.  Vaucluw,  and  N.  the  depti. 
Drome  and  HautesAlpea.    Area.  C82,643  hectares     Pop. 
1S9,04S.    Thii  dep.  derivpi  its  name  iVom  its  being  prin- 
cipiillr  occupied  by  the  W.  slope  of  the  Alps.    Its  aspect 
Is  highly  varied  and  picturesque :  presenting  a  succession 
of  high  nigged  mountains,  crowned  with  eternal  snow, 
vast  sombrb  forests,  and  iow,  rich,  smiiine  valleys.    The 
mountains,  hills,  &c.,  occupy  about  half  the  surface, 
and  the  woods  about  a  sixth  part ;  the  extent  of  culti- 
vated land  is  estimated  at  1&5,000  hect.  of  meadows  at 
nearly  18,000,  and  vineyards  at  14,000  do.    The  prin- 
'    cipal  river  is  that  of  the  Durance,  which  traverses  the 
dep.  ftt>m  N.toS. ;  it  is  alsoin  part  intersected,  and  in  part 
bounded  by  the  Verdon,  and  is  watered  by  many  moun- 
tain streams,  the  inundations  of  which  often  occasion 
great  mischief.    The  climate  varies,  of  coiurse,  with  the 
elevation  and  exposure  of  the  soil.    There  is  a  good  deal 
of  spade  husbandry ;  and  mules  and  asses  are  used  in  pre. 
ference  to  either  horses  or  oxen.    Produce  of  com  crops 
insufficient  for  the  consumption.    Potatoes  extensively 
cultivated.    Olive,  fig,  and  mulberry  trees  are  all  cul- 
tivated in  the  lower  and  warmer  districts,  and  dried  and 
other  fk'Uits  make  a  considerable  article  of  export.    The 
lower  mountains  afford  excellent  sheep  pasture.    They 
belong  partly  to  individuals,  and  partly  to  communes ; 
and  besides  the  stationary  sheep,  or  those  that  belong  to 
the  dep.,  alwut  400,000  head  are  annually  brought  Irom 
the  a4|oining  depts.  of  the  Var  and  the  Botichet  du  Hhone, 
to  be  depastured  for  about  4  months  in  summer  on  the 
mountains  reCerred  to.   They  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  I  fr. 
to  I  f^.  25  cent  per  head ;  and  both  their  size,  and  the 
quality  of  their  ilesh  and  wool,  arc  said  to  be  materially 
improved  by  the  change.   The  shepherds  never  quit  their 
charge  either  by  night  or  by  day.    Besides  the  sheep  be- 
longing to  the  dep.,  the  breed  of  whicli  has  been  malc- 
rialTy  Improved,  it  has  a  great  number  of  goats  ;  and  the 
rearing  of  bees  is  also  much  attendol  to,  'lliere  are  mines, 
but  not  very  productive,  of  irim,  lead,  copper,  and  coal. 
Manufactures  have  not  made  much  proxross  ;.  but  there 
are  several  silk  filatures  and  silk  looms,  with  mnnuloctures 
of  cloth,  hats,  eartiicnware,  tanneries,  &c.    Great  num- 
liers  of  the  poorer  classes  leave  their  homes  for  a  portinn 
of  the  yev,  to  seek  employment  in  the  neighbouring 
depts.    It  has  two  electoral  colleges,  which  return  2  m. 
to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies;  and  hiul,  in  I H3H,  527 electors. 
Public  revenue  in    IH3I,  2,fl28,917  fr.     Principal  towns 
Digue,  Ristcron,  Ilarrrlloiu'le,  in  the  picturesque  valley 
of  the  same  name,  Korcalqiiier,  &c. 

ALrs(UrPES),  llaulrs  Aire;  a  (ynntier  dep.  in  the 
S.  R.  of  France,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  dep.  of  the 
JiiuHt  Alpei,  and  having  on  the  K.  the  Sardinian  States. 
Aroa,  .VW.ifit  liect.  Pop.  131,lfi2.  This  dep.  diners  in 
few  respects  from  that  Just  described,  except  tliat  it  is 
more  mountainous  and  less  fruitful.  Nome  of  the  moun- 
tains rank,  in  fact,  among  the  highest  in  the  Immense 
chain  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Mont  Pelloux,  the 
most  elevated,  rises  14,120  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  Mont  Olan  13,40.1  do.  The  mean  elevation  of  the 
mountains  may  be  taken  at  almut  O.WNI  feet ;  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  highest  culs  or  passes  frnni  one  valley  tu 
another  sometimes  exceeds  7,(HI(I  feet.  There  are  several 
glaciers  in  the  N.  part  nf  the  dep.  Agriculture  similar 
to  that  of  the  Dosses  Alpes.  Only  ■)7,.VXl  hect.  of 
surhce  is  cultivated  ;  77.1X11),  hert.  are  occuple<l  by 
woods  and  forests,  and  about  24,000  by  mciulows,  the  Irri- 
gation of  which  is  an  object  of  great  iniiHirtaiice.  The 
vallSTiprinclpallT  lie  alongside  the  rivers  Iiuranre.nrluch, 
Drac,  >c.  Inhabitants  \ioot  ami  lalxirliiiis  ;  It  Is  even 
that  women  are  sometimes  seen  yoked,  awe  df$ 
to  the  plough  I   Vreniers  i'abunitance  are  et- 
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tablished  In  diflbrent  cominuiMs,  which  maka  lou. 
of  seed  and  necessaries  to  poor  families.  There  art 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  &c.  Manufactures  principally  con. 
fined  to  coarse  cloth,  linen,  stockings,  hats,  Ac,  r«. 
quired  for  the  use  of  the  luhabitants.  The  cheese 
and  butter  of  the  Brian9onnals  are  highly  esteemed 
Bread  made  of  potatoes  is  extensively  used.  Families 
using  rye  bread  commonly  bake  It  only  once  a  year  i  it 
keeps  (or  15  or  18  months  ;  is  hard,  and  has  to  be  broken 
to  pieces  by  a  hatchet.  Between  4,000  and  5,000  of  the 
peasants  leave  the  dep.  every  year  In  the  banning  of 
October,  and  return  early  in  June.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  an  average  about  a  filth  part  of  those  that  emigrate 
never  return,  and  that  those  who  do,  bring  back  with  them 
about  200  fir.  a  piece ;  the  emigrants  prmclpally  take  to 
the  trades  of  pedlars,  showmen,  Ac.  It  has  2  electoral 
colleges,  whicn  return  2  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies  ;  and 
had,  in  183B,  412  electors*  Public  revenue,  in  1831 
2,307,162  tr.  Principal  towns  Gap,  Brlanfon,  and  Em- 
brun.  (For  this  and  the  prev.  dep.  see  Hugo,  arts. 
Baiiei  el  Haules  A^s;  the  authorities  there  referned  to  • 
and  the  French  Qfftcial  Tables.)  ' 

ALRESFORD,  a  market  town  and  two  parishes  of 
England ;  co.  Hants,  hund.  Alton.  The  town  Is  situated 
on  the  Itchin,  at  no  great  distance  f^om  Its  source 
57^  m.  S.  W.  by  W.  London.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
much  more  importance  than  at  present,  and  sent  a  member 
to  the  H.  of  C^    Pop,  of  town  and  parishes,  19S6. 

ALSACE,  a  cMevant  prov.  of  France,  forming  the 
depti.  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 

ALSEN,  a  Danish  Uland  in  the  Baltic,  separated  by  a 
vent  narrow  channel  (Vom  Sleswick,  and  by  the  Little 
Belt  ft-om  Funen.  Shnpe  irregular,  beins  about  20  m, 
long,  and  from  3  to  8  in  breadth.  Pop.  l5iS(X).  Surfkce 
pleasantly  diversified  with  wood  and  open  fields.  All  the 
country  houses  are  surrounded  by  flruit-trees,  and  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  annually  exported.  Principal  towns 
Norborg  and  Sonderborg.  Christian  II.,  deposed  by  the 
states  of  Denmark  In  15!B,  was  confined  for  nearly  17  yean 
in  a  tower  (since  demolished)  In  the  castle  of  Sonder- 
borg, 

ALSFELD,  a  walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  cap. 
bailiwick,  on  Its  N.  frontier  on  the  Schwalm.  Pop.  S,0I9, 
It  has  manufactures  of  rateens,  flannels,  and  linen,  with 
considerable  bleach-fields  and  print-works. 

ALSLEBEN,  a  walled  town  and  castle  of  Prusiian 
Saxony,  reg.  Merseburg,  on  the  Saalc.  Pop.  I,700. 
The  castle  Is  the  property  of  the  Dukeof  Anhalt  Dessau, 
tu  whom  the  town  belongs. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  (THE),  a  very  extensive 
mountain  range  in  Asia,  extending  from  the  eaiteri 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  a  tributary  of  the  Oby  (80°  E. 
long.),  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  opposite  the  island  of  Ta- 
rakai  (142°  E.  long.).  Its  length,  therefore,  is  little 
short  of  2,.VKl  m.  The  several  chains  which  compnue 
this  mountain  system  are  ciiiefiy  found  between  48°  and 
52°  N.  lat.,  but  some  detached  ridges  advance  to  AV> 
and  R7°  N.  lat.     The  breadth    of  the  whole  system  || 

firobably  no  where  less  than  350  m.,  and  at  some  placri 
t  widens  to  7<)0  m.and  upwards.  It  is,  however,  not  poi- 
sible  to  determine  it  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  since 
only  the  N.  declivities  of  the  range  have  been  visited  by 
travellers,  the  S.  declivities  lying  within  the  terrltorlei 
of  the  Chinese  empire  being  inaccessible  to  Europeans. 

The  most  westerly  portion  of  the  system,  lietween  the 
river  Irtisli  and  the  river  Tshuiyshman,  the  upper  branch 
of  the  Oby,  is  pro|H>rly  called  the  Altai  Mountiilns,  which 
name  has  been  afterwards  usmi  to  indicate  the  whole 
system.  This  portion  bears  also  the  name  of  the  Ore 
Altai,  because  it  contains  numerous  veins  of  the  precioui 
metals.  It  conaLsts  of  several  ridges,  which  mostly  run 
W.N.W.  and  K.S.K.  These  ridges  advance  their  W. 
extremities  close  to  the  l>aiiks  of  the  Irtish,  where  they 
are  500  or  GOO  ft,  high,  but  at  a  distance  of  about  15  nr  % 
miles  nrom  the  river  they  attain  IVom  3,000  to  5,(i0fl  I)., 
which  elevation  m^y  be  considered  as  the  mean  height  <jf 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ranges  ;  onlv  where  they  amiroach 
the  lake  'I'eletikoi  and  the  river  Tshuiyshman  they  riso 
still  higher,  even  to  10,000  ft.,  and  this  part  is  nlwa'i 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  called  Altai  Biellii,  and  li,  io 
for  as  Is  known,  the  highest  |iortion  of  the  system. 

Between  the  Tsiiulyshmun  and  the  great  lake  of 
Baikal,  the  mountains  appear  to  form  two  great  chain*, 
running  E.  and  W.  t  of  which  the  K.,  which  fails  within 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  is  called  tlie  Tnngnu  Oola,  or 
Tangnu  Shan,  seems  to  bo  the  principal  range.  It  \\ 
divined  from  the  N.  chain  by  a  long  valley,  in  which  run 
the  Kemtshick  IVom  W.  to  E.,  anilthe  Ta-kem  from  H. 
to  W.  ;  after  their  Junction  the  river  is  called  YcnMel, 
and  breaks  through  the  N.  chain.  The  portion  of  the 
latter  Hituateil  W.  of  the  Yenesei  river  is  called  the 
Sayaiisklan  range,  h\it  the  K.  chain  liears  the  name  o( 
Erglk  Targak  Taiga.  Both  chains  unite  ah<iiit  lOO^E, 
hmg.,  ut  a  considerable  distance  \V.  of  the  lake  Baikal, 
at  the  ivurcet  of  the  Sclcnga,  the  most  considerakls 
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river  whteh  emptiei  Itielf  Into  the  lake.  The  united 
chain  if  here  cailfld  Goorbl  Uhden  Dtong,  which  nune 
it  preienre*  to  108°  B.  long.,  running  in  general 'E..'  On 
the  B.  tide  of  the  meridian  of  108°  E.  long,  and  the  river 
Selenga,  the  direction  of  the  mountain  chaini  comnoiing 
the  Altai  lyitem  ii  changed  ;  they  run  M.B.,  and  rorm  a 
Tsrjr  extensive  mountain  region  B.  of  the  lake  Baikal. 
Thii  region  li  called  the  Balkalian  or  Daurlan  Moun- 
tain!;  but  the  ihlgheat  chain  belonging  to  it,  and  lying 
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khing.Khan.  The  mo>t  eaiterly  portion  of  the  Altai 
Mountain!,  betr  nen  132°  and  142°  B.  long.,  lie;  again 
nearly  due  W.  and  B. ;  but  here  it  advances  to  56°  N. 
lat.,  and  i!  called  by  the  Russians  Yablonol  Kherbet,  and 
by  the  Chinese  Khing-Khan  Tugurik. 

The  AUan  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  latter  chain.  They  separate  from  it  at 
the  source!  of  the  river  Aldan,  a  tributary  of  the  I/ena, 
enclose  the  valley  in  which  it  run!  on  either  side,  and 
continue  on  the  B.  side  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Olihotik  up  to  the  bay  of  Pershina,  the  most  northerly 
comer  of  that  sea.  From  this  bay  one  branch  runs  If«E., 
and  terminates  at  ^ehrlng's  Strait  with  the  East  Cape 
and  the  Cape  of  Tshukotshoi-Nos!.  Another  branch 
turn!  abruptly  S.,  and  traveraes  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
ihatka,  terminating  at  Cape  Lopatka.  The  highest 
tummit  of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  adjacent  to  the  road  con- 
necting Yakutsk  with  Okhotsk,  was  found  by  Erman  to 
be  4,065  (t.  above  the  sea.  But  the  chain  traversing  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtshatka  contains  several  volcanoes, 
some  of  which  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  Erman  measured 
three  of  them.  The  highest  peak  of  the  volcano  of  Shiv£- 
lutsk  (!IC°  iV  32"  N.  Ut,)  rises  to  10,691  ft.,  the  volcano 
of  Kliutshuvsk(86°  4'  M.  lat.)  15,825  ft.,  and  that  of  Tol- 
batshlnsk  8,346  fret  above  the  sea.  If  the  Aldan  Moun- 
tains and  the  range  traversing  Kamtshatka  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Altai  chaiu,  more  than  1,500  miles 
must  be  added  to  ita  length. 

The  countrv  extending  N.  of  the  Altai  Mountain!  to 
■he  !hores  of  the  Polar  Sea  is  one  continuous  plain, 
tometimes  of  an  undulating  surface,  but  mostly  exhibiting 
.  immense  flat  lowlands,  called,  as  others  of  a  similar  de- 
■cription,  ilemeM.  This  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  is 
hardly  more  than  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  to  which  it  gra- 
dually ilopes  down.  On  the  other  hand,  the  countries 
lying  S.  or  the  Altai  Mountains  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  great  elevated  table-land  of  Upper  Asia.  Their  sur- 
face Is  much  more  uneven,  being  traversed  in  many  parts 
hy  ridges  of  rocks  and  hills,  whilst  others  present  them- 
selves as  immense  plains  covered  with  sand.  The  mean 
elevation  of  these  countries  seems  to  be  ft-om  2,000  to 
3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Road*. — Two  roads  lead  over  the  Altai,  and  one  over 
the  Aldan  Mountains.  That  most  to  the  W.  is  the  great 
road  of  Kiachta,  by  which  the  commerce  between  Russia 
and  China  is  carried  on.  Itbeginsat  Irkutsk,  thecapital 
of  East  Siberia,  Situated  on  the  Lower  Angara,  not  far 
from  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  Baikal. 
From  this  town,  which  is  1.440  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
goods  are  carried  in  summer  by  water,  and  in  winter  over 
tlie  ice  of  the  lake,  to  Udinsk,  and  hence  to  Seleginsk, 
where  they  are  landed,  and  transported  to  Kiachta,  the 
Russian  commercial  establishment,  and  exchanged  with 
the  goods  brought  by  the  Chinese  to  Maimatshm.  The 
Chinese  bring  the  goods  to  Urga,  the  provincial  capital 
of  the  adjacent  country ;  and  in  advancing  farther  S.  they 
attain  the  highest  point  of  the  range  S.  of  Urga,  on  the 
mountain  Dshirgaianta,  S.  of  the  river  Tola,  where  it 
rises  to  5,055  feet  alxive  the  sea.  Tliey  afterwards  de- 
scend to  the  table-land,  and  traverse  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi,  or  rather  Gobi,  sometimes  called  Shamo.  The 
other  great  road  leads  from  Udinsk,  on  the  river  Selenga, 
to  the  mining  district  of  Nertshlnsk.  From  Udinsk  it 
runt  E.  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Uda,  a  tributary  of  the 
.Sclonpa,  somewhat  more  than  2&Q  m.  ;  then  it  traverses 
the  higlit'st  part  of  the  range  ne»rll2°E.  long.,  and 
(li'sci'iids  into  the  valley  of  tlic  Ingoda,  in  which  it  con- 
thiucs  to  Gorndiaktslienk,  where  the  Ingoda  unites  with 
tlir  Oiion,  and  forms  the  Shilka  river.  On  the  banks  of 
the  last-mentioncti  river  it  continues  to  Kurtsiiinsk.  The 
)ir<'Ht  rond  over  the  Aldan  Mountains  connects  Yakutsk 
HJtli  Okhotsk.  Yakutsk  is  onlv  2»t7  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  Between  this  place  and  the  river 
Aldan  the  road  rises  gradually,  and  attains  at  Nokhinsit 
oil  the  heights  forming  the  W.  bank  of  the  Aldan  i  ive>  7M 
feet.  In  the  valley  of  the  Aldan  it  descends  to  424  feet 
atxivc  the  sea.  E.  of  this  river  the  road  rif:e8  to  1,531  I'eet 
at  Uarnastakh,  and  in  the  mountain  pasii  six  .iiilea  W. 
from  Khoinia  to  2,619.  It  continues  near'y  on  this  level 
for  several  miles,  and  then  descends  wlln  a  rather  steep 
declivity  towards  tlie  Sea  at  Okhotsk.  This  latter  place 
ii  only  13  feet  above  the  sea. 

Afi'nM.— The  Altai  Mountains  arc  rather  rich  In  metals, 
espccUIlT  In  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  The  mines 
mm  which  these  metals  are  extracted  have  been  worked 
on  a  large  scale  •!  some  unknown  period,  and  by  an 


uaknown  nation.  In  the  middle  of  lut  t»i..Mf  tiM 
Russians,  following  the  traces  of  the  antdent  mlnei, 
began  to  work  them  ;  but  only  at  the  W.  extremihr  of 
the  mountain  system,  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby, 
and  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Shilka  river,  east  of  the 
lake  Baikal.  The  flrit  mine!  are  comprehended  In  the 
mining  diatrict  of  Barnaul,  and  the  lecond  in  that  of  VmU 
!blnik. 

The  mining  dl!trict  of  Barnaul,  called  by  the  Russian! 
that  of  Kolywano-Woskresensk,  comprises  the  minei  In 
the  Altai  Ore  Mountains,  where  at  preient  the  richest 
mines  are  found  in  the  valleys  by  which  the  W,  declivity 
of  the  mountains  aloping  towardi  the  Irtish  Is  iUrrowed. 
Here  are  the  mines  of  Syr^anowsk,  in  the  vidley  of  the 
Bukhtarma,  about  40  m.  from  the  Irtish,  and  at  no  grnt 
distance  fl-om  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire » they 
are  productive  of  sliver  and  lead.  Farther  to  the  N.  W. 
are  the  mines  of  Riddersk  and  Krukow,  in  the  valley  of 
the  small  river  Ulba,  which  also  produce  sliver  and 
lead,  and  are  at  present  considered  as  the  richest  In  thli 
district.  In  the  valley  of  the  Uba,  N.  W.  of  Shamanaicho, 
are  the  mines  of  Semenoff,  which  produce  silver  and 
coppr,  but  ore  not  rich.  In  the  valleys  forming  the  N. 
declivity  of  the  range  are  the  mines  of  Schlangenberg, 
famous  for  the  great  quantity  of  sliver  extracted  from 
them  during  the  last  century;  but  at  present  they  are 
less  considerable,  and  begin  to  be  exhausted,  w.  of 
them  are  the  mines  of  Lofctewsk,  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  copper.  To  the  E.  of  the  Schlangenberg  are 
the  mines  of  Woskresensk,  which  Aimish  copper,  but 
at  present  are  not  worked.  The  ores  ttora  these  mines 
Were  formerly  carried  to  Barnaul  on  the  Oby,  where 
they  were  smelted ;  but  smelting  houses  are  now  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  considerable  mines. 
Thev  are  all  worked  on  the  account  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Russian  government;  and  an  imperial  ukase 
directs  that  every  year  960  pouds  (34,200  lbs.)  of  gold  and 
silver  shall  be  sent  to  Petersburg  flrom  this  district.  Of 
this  amount  920  pouds  are  silver,  and  26  pouds  gold  ex- 
tracted from  the  silver.  The  quantity  of  copper  and 
lead  annually  furnished  by  them  is  not  stated.  The 
former  is  partly  coined  in  Siberia  In  the  mint  of  Susansk. 
At  Kolywano  Woskresensk  are  extensive  polishing  works, 
where  granite,  porphyry,  Jasper,  agate,  and  marble  are 
worked  Into  tables,  vases,  chimney-pieces,  basins,  co- 
lumns, Ac.  The  material  ia  brought  from  the  river  Kor- 
gon,  and  300  workmen  are  employed  in  tham  at  the 
expense  of  government.  The  mining  district  of  Nert- 
shinsk  on  the  Shilka,  a  tributary  of  the  Amur,  is  much 
less  important.  The  number  of  mines  is  stated  to  amount 
to  upwards  Of  SO,  but  many  of  them  have  lieen  atandoned. 
The  ore  is  smelted  in  several  large  smelting  establish- 
ments, of  which  that  of  Nertshlnsk  is  the  most  consider- 
able. The  silver  is  extracted  ft-om  galena  ore,  acwt. 
of  which  contains  fTom  4  to  3  ounces  of  ailver.  The 
annual  produce  la  atated  to  be  only  236  pouda,  or  16,500 
marcs,  of  silver  ;  consequently  lets  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Barnaul.  The  ore, 
though  poor,  is  very  abundant ;  l>ut  the  want  of  fire-wood 
and  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  preventa  the 
increase  of  their  annual  produce.  (&ee  Pallas,  Hum- 
bokU,  Ledebour,  Von  Bunge,  and  Erman.) 

ALTAMURA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Tera  di  Bari, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  29  m.  S.  W.  Barl.  Pop. 
16,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  wails,  has  a  magnificent 
cathedral  founded  by  Frederic  II.,  an  hospitu  and  a 
Ivceum,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  best  built  towns  in 
the  province.  Having  taken  part  with  the  republican 
party  in  1799,  it  was  taken  by  the  royalists,  and  given  up 
to  military  execution  ;  but  it  has  since  recovered  its 
former  prosperity.  Altamura  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lapaaia. 

ALTAVILLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato 
Ultra,  cap.  cant.,  7  m.  N.  Avellino.  Pop.  3,600.  This 
also  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  prov.  Principato 
Citra,  S.  Campatna.    Fop.  2,400. 

ALTDOUI- ,  a  town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  j  on 
the  groat  road  from  Balo  to  Iirankfort.  Fop.  1,200.  It 
is  the  property  of  Baron  Turkheim,  who  has  here  a  fine 
castle,  and  a  valuable  botanical  garden. 

ALTnuHp,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Retat,  ISm,  S,  B. 
Nuremberg.  Fop.  2,000.  Ail  sorts  of  wooden  toys 
arc  manufactured  here,  and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  to  S.  America.  There  are  also  considerable 
breweries.  The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and 
fertile. 

ALTE  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  near  the  aea,  30  m. 
N.  K.  Alicant.  Pop.  4,twp.  It  haa  glass-works ;  and, 
the  contiguous  territory  produces  cotton,  wine,  flax,  silk, 
and  honey. 

ALTENA,  atown  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  cap.  clrc 
same  name,  on  the  Senne.  Fop.  4,000,  principally  em- 
ployed in  wire-drawing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
pins,  thimbles,  &c. 

AL'I'KNAU,  amining  town  of  Hanover,  prov.  Gruben- 
hagcn,  Ilurtz  mountaiua,  about  l,.^00  feet  above  the  level 
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oTtha  Ma.    Fop.  1,900.   Then  are  in  the  rlOaStr  nlnM 
of  illTer,  eopprr,  and  iron. 

ALTEN9ERG.atownortlie  lUngdom  of  Saionjr  in 
the  Erigebirge  mounUini,  SSm.S.  Dretden.  Fop.  1,400. 
It  nanohcturei  lace,  the  uirroundlng  mountaini  aiwund 
in  tin,  and  are  covered  with  foreiti.  „ 

,  ALTENBRUCK,  a  town  of  HanoTer,  on  the  Weme, 
near  where  it  falU  into  the  Mtuanr  of  the  Elbe,  a  little 
aiwre  Cuxhaven.  Fop.  1,400.  It  hai  wme  trade  incom 
and  cattle. 

ALTENBURO,  a  principality  in  the  duchv  of  Saxe 
Ootha,  divided  into  two  principal  parte  by  the  fordihip  of 
Gera,  and  poueuing  several  detached  portioni  in  other 
atatet.  Area,  496  iq.  m.  Fop.  in  1833, 1 13,677.  The  W. 
part,  watered  tqr  the  Saale,  ii  hilly  and  woody  ;  while  tlie 
E.  part,  watered  by  the  Fleiue,  i)  flat  and  fertile.  The 
inhab.  who  are  deicendante  of  the  Wendei,  are  indui- 
trioui  and  arealmoit  all  Lutherani. 

ALTBNBuao,  the  cap.  of  the  above  principality,  34  m. 
8.8.E.  Leipiic,  near  the  Fleiue.  Lat.  SOo  MK  N.,  long. 
32°  37'  E.  Pop.  12,629.  It  ii  well  built ;  hai  a  gymnaiium 
with  a  coniiderablc  library,  a  foundation  for  noble  ladiei, 
an  orphan  aiylum,  and  a  theatre ;  with  manufactures 
of  wool,  tobacco,  tealing-wax,  glovei,  and  an  exteufive 
trade  in  wood,  com  and  cattle. 

ALTBNBDRO,  a  town  of  Hungary,  29  m.  S.  S.  E. 
Knozburg,  in  an  island  of  tho  Fritha,  at  the  point  where 
k  unites  with  the  right  arm  of  the  Danube.  It  has  a 
gymnasium,  and  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  com  maga- 
line.    It  was  burnt  by  the  Turlis  in  1683. 

ALTENKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  the  Prassian  SUtos, 
prov.  Rhine,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Wied,  16  m.  N.  Coblcntz. 
Pop.  I, ISO.  It  nas  tome  fabrics  of  linen  and  cotton,  and 
a  forge.  The  vicinity  of  this  town,  was,  in  1796,  the 
theatre  of  some  obstinate  conflicts  twtween  the  French 
and  Austrians  ;  in  one  of  «hich,  on  the  2ist  September, 
the  brave  General  Marceau  was  idlled. 


Brief,  bnvt,  and  ittoriouii  was  hi*  Toang  a 

lib  nuuintn  wen  two  hoMi,  hit  frieniU  and  foei.—  Bnm. 

ALTEN8TEIG,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg,  circ.  Blacli 
Forest,  6  m.  W.  N.  W.  Nagold.  Fop.  1,700.  It  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  is 
an  old  castle. 

ALTER.DO-CHAO,  atnwnof  Portugal,  prov.  Alen. 
tciio,  on  the  Avis,  14  m.  W.  S.  W.  Fortalagre.  Fop. 
3,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls. 

ALTKIRCH,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Ilnut  Rhin,  cap. 
arrond.,  34  m.  S.  Colmar.  Pop.  3,028.  It  is  situated  on 
a  bill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  III ;  has  some  tan- 
neries, and  a  cattle  fair  once  a  month. 

ALTOMONTE,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
Citta,  24  m.  N.  N.  W.  Cossenza.  Fop.  2,100.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  has  good  air,  with  mines  of  iron 
and  silver,  and  a  brine  spring  in  the  vicinity. 

ALTON,  a  town  of  tlic  V.  SUtcs,  IlUnois,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri. 
This  town  was  founded  so  late  as  1818,  and  in  1K12  it 
contained  only  two  or  three  doien  houses.  But  the  public 
attention  having  been  then  directed  to  its  advant^fcous 
situation  for  commerce  and  navigation,  it  has  since  ad- 
vanced with  extraordinary  rapidity;  and  at  present  ( 1 838) 
it  has  probably  from  8,600  to  4,000  inhab.  I  There  can  lie 
little  doulit  that  it  is  destined  to  become  an  important 
commercial  emiwrium.     (lllinoit  m  1837,  p.  113.) 

Alton,  a  m.  town  and  parish  of  Knglaiid,  co.  HanU, 
hund.  Alton,  on  the  Wye,  47  m.  S.  W.  by  8.  London. 
It  is  a  neat  town,  with  manufactures  of  druggets  and 
worsteds.    Pop.  2,742. 

ALTONA,  or  ALTENA,  a  considerable  city  of  Den. 
mark,  in  Holstcin,  on  the  Kibe,  2  m.  W.  Ilamburg. 
Pop.  26,400.  It  i«  well  Ijuiit,  is  a  free  port,  and  enjoys 
various  privileges  :  it  l]aving  been  a  favourite  objert  with 
the  Danish  governmpnt  to  attract  to  it  dome  portion  of 
the  wealth  and  cnmmercc  of  Hamburg.  But  in  tliis  they 
have  had  but  little  sucrrst.  Altona  has.  however,  a  goud 
deal  of  trade ;  ship-building  Is  also  c.irricd  on  to  a  cunsi- 
deroble  extent ;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton, 
silk,  leather  articles,  Ac,  with  su;;ar-houses,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  There  is  here  a  superior  academy  or 
college,  a  public  llbrari-,  a  mint,  an  orphan-houso,  with 
numerous  churches,  4  c.  The  inhabitante  are  mostly 
Lutherans.  Altona  was  burned  by  the  Swedes  In  17il, 
under  circumstances  of  great  lurbarlty. 

ALTORF,  or  ALTDORF,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap. 
cant.  Uri,  delightfully  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  sur- 
rounded hy  lofty  mountiins,  near  the  H.  V..  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  V:  extremity  of  the  pass  over 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  lat.  46°  .'>.')'  10"  N.,  long.  8°  37*  47" 
E.  Fop.  circa  1700.  It  suflbred  severely  from  a  lire  in 
1799,  but  has  since  hwn  rebuilt  on  an  Improved  plan.  It 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  town-fiouso,  and  a  Ca- 
puchin convent,  with  a  library  attached.  Altorf  is  Inti- 
mately associated  with  tlic  true  or  faliuloiis  history  of 
William  Tell.    He  is  said  to  have  been  born  In  Butgkn, 
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•  village  close  by ;  and  an  old  tower,  In^e  townof  AUorf, 
covered  with  pslntlnga  in  honour  of  Tell,  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  whence  he  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head. 
ISbel,  Mamiel  it  Votattwr  en  Sui§$e  j  IngWi  Suilxer- 
land,  p.  105,  Ac.) 

ALTRlNOHAM,atown of  England, CO.  Chester.Sm. 
Manchester.  Fop.  3,708.  It  is  a  neat  thriving  town, 
with  factories  ibr  the  spinning  of  cotton,  linen  yam,  Ac. 

ALT80HL,  a  Dree  town  of  Himgary,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Sslatinawith  the  Gran,  lat.  48<'  34'  6fi"  N.,  long. 
19°  T  30"  E.  Pop.  3,000.  It  is  old,  and  is  entirely  oc 
cupied  by  Slavonians.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  favourite 
residence  of  Mathlas  I. 

ALT8TETTEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  St. 
Gall,  9  m.  8.  ft-om  the  embouchure  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
Lake  of  Constance.  Fop.  1,800.  It  is  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  mountain  in  a  beautiful  country,  surrounded 
with  cora-fleids  and  vineyards :  has  a  fine  church  which 
serves  both  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  public  ii. 
brary,  a  muslin  manufactory,  and  three  fairs  annually. 

ALTURA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valoida,  3  m.  N.  W. 
Segorbe.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has  distilleries,  potteries,  and 
a  paper-mill.  The  country  rotmd  produces  a  great  deal 
of  wine. 

ALVA,  a  village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling. 
7  m.  N.  E.  Stiriing.  Pop.  1,300.  The  Devon  iron  com- 
pany has  considerable  works  here. 

ALVARADO,  a  small  town  of  Mexico, near  the  mouth 
of  theTriverof  the  same  name,  40  m.  S.  S.  E.  Vera  Crui, 
lat.  18°  34'  18"  N.,  long.  65°  39'  15"  W.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  about  U  m.  below  the  town,  renders 
it  inaccessible  for  vessels  drawing  above  10  or  12  feet 
water  ;  large  ships  beinginconsequenceobligedtoanchnr 
in  the  roads,  expdSed  to  all  the  iUry  of  the  N.  winds, 
which  often  blow  with  much  violence.  During  the  period 
that  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  D'UUoa  continued  in  poi- 
session  of  the  Spaniards,  after  Vera  Cruz  had  tlirown 
oir  their  yoke,  the  .trade  of  the  latter  was  principally 
carried  on  through  Alvarado ;  but  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  castle  by  the  patriots,  it  speedily  reverted  to  its  old 
channel. 

ALVINCZ,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros, 
opposite  Roberick,  7  m.  8.  W.  Karlsburg.  Pop.  3,300, 
almost  all  Magyars  and  Bulgarians. 

ALVITO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra-dl-Lavore, 
6i  m.  8.  E.  Sora.  Pop.  2,300.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  in  a  healthy  situation ;  has  an  hospital,  and  several 
montt-de-piit(  for  the  marriage  of  young  girls. 

ALWUR,  a  large  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Delhi,  cap. 
dominions  of  the  Macherry  Raja,  90  m.  8.  8.  W.  Delhi, 
Int.  27°  44'  N.,  long.  76°  Sr  E.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  about  1200  feet  liigh,  is  a  fortress  containing 
several  tanks. 

ALYTH,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  12 
m.  W.  Forfar.  Pop.  2,888.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
town,  which  Is  iinoly  situated,  carries  on  some  branches 
of  the  linen  manufacture. 

ALZEY,  a  walled  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  the 
Selz,  18  m.  S.  8.  W.  Mayence.    Pop.  3,200.     It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  linen  and  stockings,  and  tanneries. 
ALZIRA.    See  Alcira. 

ALZONNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Audc,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lampy  and  the  Fresquei,  near  tlie  canal 
of  Lansuedoc,  12  miles  W.  N.  W.  Carcassonne.  Pop. 
1,644.    It  has  manufactures  of  tine  cloth,  caps,  &c. 

AMAK,  a  small  Danish  island,  on  which  a  part  nf 
Copenhagen  is  built.  It  is  pridfcipally  laid  out  In  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-grounds. 

AMALPHI,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Naples,  9  m. 
W.  S.  W.  Salerno.  Pop.  3,500.*  This  city  aftalncti 
during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  to  great  dis- 
tinction as  an  inde|)endent  maritime  republic  ;  and  was 
the  first  Italian  state  that  traded  with  Rg}-pt  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  zenith  of  her  pr(t9 
perity,  In  the  I  Ith  century,  .Amalphi  Is  said  to  have  con- 
tained .'lO.UOO  citizens  ;  and  lirr  wealth,  and  the  skill  ami 
intrepidity  of  her  mariners  were  then  unef|ualleil.  Itut 
after  being  reduced  by  the  Normann,  she  was  taken  ami 
s-ickni  by  the  PUans,  In  1130;  and  from  this  period  the 
rapidly  declined,  and  not  long  after  fell  into  obscuiily. 
A  unique  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects,  said  to  h.ive  been 
found  hy  the  Pisans  among  the  spoils  of  this  city,  tens 
believect,  though,  as  Savigny  lias  shown,  withont  much 
foundation,  to  have  led  to  the  revival  of  the  study  of  tlic 
civil  law  ;  and  AmalphI  is  also  famous  for  having  Intni 
the  birth-place  nf  Mavin  (lioja,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  lieen  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass,  hut 
who  it  iscertain  was  only  its  improver.  (Uiblxin'i  Dfcline 
and  Fall,  cap.  56.  Hnmpnidi,  i'orogrttfUt  dell'  Italia.) 
AMAND-LES-EAUX  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  d 
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da  Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Scarpe,  7)  m.  N.  W.  Valen- 
ctennei.  Pop.  8,900.  Thii  town  it  celebrated  ibr  Iti  mi- 
neral wateri,  whence  Iti  name  i  It  Is  very  ancient,  hai  a 
communal  college,  and  the  ruini  of  a  celebrated  abbey, 
deitroyed  at  the  revolution.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  well 
cultivated  country,  where  the  flax  is  produced  (/M  rami) 
of  which  the  finest  laces  are  made.  These  are  manubc- 
turedln  the  town,  with  woollen  stocUngs,cotton  coverlets, 
ioap,  linseed  oil,  chiccory,  *e.  It  has  also  distilleries, 
tanneries,  and  a  peat  lUr  held  on  the  31st  May. 

AMAND-MONT-ROND  (ST.),  a  town  of  France, 
dep-  Cher,  cap.  arond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Marmaude 
with  the  Cher,  and  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  canal. 
Joining  the  Cher  and  Loire.  Pop.  7,383.  It  is  well  built, 
hai  a  tribtnal  dc  prtmikre  Aulnncr,  acommercial  college, 
and  *  theatre.  It  manufiKtures  wooden  clogs  and  leather ; 
and  there  are  forges,  cannon  founderies,  and  porcelain 
nanuflictures  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  Is  the  most  com- 
mercial town  of  the  dep. ;  tlte  exports  consist  principally 
of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  vis.,  timber, 
itavet,  iron,  wine,  chesnuts,  cattle,  leather,  hemp,  wool, 
goatskins,  &c. 

AMAMD  (ST.),  the  name  of  several  small  villages  in 
diffisrcnt  parts  of  France. 

AMAKTBA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Cahibrla 
CUra,  cap.  cant.,  Um.  S.W.  Cosenia.  Pop.  7.000.  It  is 
encircled  by  walls  :  has  an  old  castle,  4  parish  churches, 
lomo  convents,  and  a  school  for  bcUet-teUrtt.  There 
are  hot  springs  in  its  vicinity ;  and  its  territory  has  the 
utce  of  a  continued  olive  wood.    It  it  supposed  to 
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appearance  < 

(iccujpy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Uipexia,      . 

tlie  French  in  IKOG,  alter  an  obstinate  defence. 

AMARANTE,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Minlio,  on  the  Tamegn,  35  miles  N.  E.  Oporto.  Pop. 
fi,(iOO.  It  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  val)ey,  Is  well  built, 
liai  a  fine  bridge,  an  hospital,  an  hoipicio,  two  churchci, 
and  a  Latin  school. 

AMARUPUKA  (vulg.  Vmrneramtra),  a  city,  and 
foroierly  the  cap.  of  the  uirman  empire,  on  a  peninsula 
between  the  Irawadi  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  deep  and 
extensive  lalie  on  the  other,  G  m.  N.E.  Ava,  lat.  21°  5.y 
N.,  long.  96°  7' E.  In  IHOO,  the  pop.  was  estimated  by 
Captain  Cox  at  175,000;  but  the  tent  of  government  having 
been  transferred  to  Ava  in  1819,  it  has  since  rapidly 
declined,  and  it  now  an  incontlderable  place.  It  has  a 
fort,  which  the  Birmese  looli  upon  as  impregnable ;  but 
which  a  well -served  tMttery  would  breach  in  a  few  hours. 
The  circumstance  of  most  of  the  houtet  contitting  of 
wood  and  bamboot,  accounts  for  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
place  since  1819.  Near  the  city  it  a  temple,  much  fre- 
quented by  devoteet,  containing  the  celebrated  bronse 
statue  of  Guadma,  brought  from  Arracan  in  1784.  (Ha- 
miUon't  E.  I.  Gaxettetr  i  Crav/ord't  Ava,  p.  374.) 

AMASIEH  (an.  Amiuia),  an  ancient  city  of  Atiatic 
Turkey.cap.  tanjiack  of  tame  name,  in  the  E.partof  Na- 
lolla,  on  the  Jekii  Ermak,  lat.  40°  33'  N.,  long.  36°  26'  E. 
The  situation  it  peculiar,  lieing  diflBcult  of  access,  and 
having  a  citadel  on  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  connected 
with  the  hills  whereon  the  town  stands.  Outside  the 
walls  are  some  curious  caverns  ;  and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  foun- 
uin,  and  aqueducts,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Most  of  the 
houiet  are  of  wood,  but  many  are  of  stone,  and  all  are 
covered  with  tiles.  Streets  narrow  and  filthy.  The 
mosque  of  Sultan  Bayastd  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  two 
lofty  minarets  of  hewn  stone.  Great  Quantities  of  silk 
and  wine  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
some  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture  are  carried  on  in 
the  town,  which  has  a  considerable  trade.  There  is  a 
great  discrepancy  in  the  accountt  of  the  population.  Ac- 
cording to  Fontanter,  It  hat  10,000  houset ;  whence 
the  population  might  be  ettimated  at  50,000  or  60,000; 
but  otnvri  do  not  eitlmate  It  nearly  to  high.  Strabo, 
the  must  celebrated  geographer  of  ai^iiquitr,  belonged  to 
Amasia,  and  has  left  a  very  minute  description  of  this 
his  native  ritv. 

AMASKEH,  a  sea-port  town  of  AsUtIc  Turkey,  Na- 
tollii,  on  the  Black  Sca,lut.41°45'27"  N.,long.32"21'  E. 
It  )•  built  on  the  di-cltvity  of  a  hill,  on  a  peninsula 
between  two  ports  ;  but  Its  proper  roadstead  Is  on  the  E. 
iide  of  the  isthmus,  at  a  short  diitancr  ttom  land,  in  3 
iir  4  fathomi.  Its  commerce  it  IncontiUernble.  There  are 
in  tiiu  town  the  ruint  of  a  temple  of  Neptune,  and  tome 
uther  antiquities. 

AMATRICE,  a  town  of  Naplet,  prov.  Abruxso  Ultra 
II.,  cap.  rant.,  on  a  pleasant  hill,  near  the  source  of  the 
I'ronto,  22  m.  N.  Aqutla.  Pop.  5,000.  It  hat  5  parish 
churches,  2  montt-de-piillf,  a  school  ot  bcUet-lttlrct,  and 
•  manufacture  of  counterpanes. 

AMAXICHI,  a  sea-port  town,  cap.  Santa  Maura,  one 
ofthc  Ionian  islands,  near  its  N.  E.  extremity,  on  a  bay  of 
the  narrow  strait  separating  the  island  from  the  opposite 
coiist  uf  Albania,  lat.  (caiUe)  38°  .V/  W  N.,  long.  2U° 
tf  K.  Pup.  6,000  ?  The  access  to  the  town  by  nen  it  de- 
fi'iided  on  the  N.  by  the  strong  castin  of  .Snnta  Maura, 
liist.  about  l|  ni.,  ainl  uu  the  S.  by  Fort  Ali-xandcr,  on 
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thenarrowMt  ptrt  of  the  strait  The  town  to  munly 
built.  Owine,  probably,  to  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes, 
most  part  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  only  one  story 
high  (  but  those  in  the  principal  street  are  somewhat 
superior.  It  Is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
of  a  Greek  bishop.  Extensive  salt  marshes,  or  rather 
lagoons,  lie  between  the  town  and  the  castle  of  Santa 
Maura,  the  communication  with  the  latter  being  kept  up  • 
by  a  causeway  supported  on  low  arches.  The  harbour, 
though  improved  Iby  the  construction  of  an  extensiv« 
mole,  is  fit  only  for  small  craft.  In  summer,  the  town, 
owing  to  the  neighbouring  marshes,  is  unhealthy. 

AMAZON,  MARANON,  or  ORELLANA,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  S.  America,  and  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  Is  formed  by  the  united  waters  or  the  Tun- 
guraguaand  Ucayalet  it  being  doubtlU  which  of  these 
should  be  considered  as  the  main  stream,  though  the 
precedence  has  generally  been  given  to  the  first.  The 
Tunguragua  takes  its  rise  iVom  the  lake  of  Llaurlcocha,in 
Peru,  in  10°  30*  8.  lat.,  within  60m.  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  the  Ucayale  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Apurimac  and  Paro,  the  source  of  the  former  being 
near  Arequipa,  in  aliout  the  10th  deg.  of  8.  lat.  Both 
rivers  follow  at  first  a  northerly  course,  inclining  to 
the  W.,  the  Tunguragua  till  it  roachet  Jaen,  in  about 
54'  S.  lat.  and  78°  W.  long.,  and  the  Ucayale  till  it  unite* 
with  the  other  at  St.  Miguel  Yarrupa,  in  about  4i°  8.  Ut., 
and  724°  W.  long.  The  courte  of  the  riveE.fs  thence 
generally- (Vom  W.  to  E.  till  It  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 
almost  under  the  equator.  In  about  51°  W.  long.  Taking 
the  Apurimac  for  its  source,  and  following  its  windings. 
Its  course  may  be  stated  at  above  4,700  m.  It  is  studded 
with  innumerable  itiandt,  many  of  which  are  iVom  10  to 
15  m.  in  circ,  and  tome  much  more.  Iti  mouth,  which 
it  180  m.  in  width,  hat  the  large  Itland  of  Caviana  in  its 
centre,  and  marking  itt  extreme  limit.  The  rite  and  fall 
of  the  tide  it  distinctly  felt  at  Obldos,  400  m.  inland.  At 
itt  inouth,  two  daya  before  and  alter  full  moon,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  bore  occurt  in  a  very  formidable  thape ; 
the  water  from  the  ocean  rushing  into  the  river,  with  • 
prodigious  force  and  noise,  in  two,  three,  and  sometimei 
four  successive  waves,  each  presentinK  a  perpendlculai 
front,  fVom  10  to  15  feet  in  height  I  No  small  vessel  can 
encounter  it  without  certain  destruction. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Amazon,  after  tb* 
junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  ih>m  the  N.,  those 
most  important  are,  the  Napo,  Putumayo,  Yapura,  and 
Rio  Negro,  the  latter  baring  a  course  of  from  1,400  to 
1,500  m.  To  the  S.  the  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Yavarl,  Yutay  or  Yotan,  Vurua,  Madeira,  Topa)os,  and 
Xingu.  Of  these  the  Madeira  is  by  far  the  largest,  and 
would  any  where,  except  in  America,  be  reckoneda  river 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at 
about  1800  m. 

The  Amazon,  and  its  tributaries,  aflbrd  perhaps  the 

f;reatest  extent  of  inland  navigation  of  any  river  system 
n  the  world.  Its  amount  may  be  moderately  estimated  at 
flrom  40,000  to  50,000  m .  The  Amazon  lueff  is  navigable 
to  the  E.  part  of  the  Andes,  2,000  m.  in  a  direct  line  fV'om 
the  sea.  The  navigation  to  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche, 
in  about  76|°  W.  Icing.,  Is  not  interrupted  by  a  single 
cataract  or  rapid.  Its  channel  is  deep;  and  it  may  be 
navigated  by  vessels  of  almost  any  burden,  up  to  the 
Junction  of  Its  two  great  arms.  During  the  swell  in  the 
rainy  season  the  current  is  rapid ;  but  at  other  times  it 
may  be  stemmed  not  by  steam  only,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
E.  breeze  which  blows  perenially  against  the  current. 
At  Jaen,  in  78°  W.  long.,  the  level  of  the  stream  Is  only 
1 ,240  feet  above  that  of  its  eestuary  at  Caviana,  so  that  its 
descent  Is  not  nt  an  average  rate  of  a  foot  every  2  m.; 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  is  much  less. 

At  present  the  vast  and  fertile  country  traversed  by 
the  Amazon,  and  its  affluents,  is  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nature,  being  mostly  covered  with  immense  forests,  af- 
fording cover  to  wild  I>enst8,  and  all  descriptions  of  rep ' 
tiles.  During  the  period  of  the  inundation,  a  great 
extent  of  the  low  country,  on  both  sides  the  river,  it  laid 
under  water.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that, 
at  some  future  period,  all  its  immense  basis,  comprising 
above  2,400,000  sq.  m.  will  bo  occupied  by  civilised 
nations.  The  Amazon  will  then  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable,  as  well  as  extensive  channels  of 
communication  In  the  world. 

A  communication  exists  between  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  and  those  of  the  Orinoco.  In  fact,  Humboldt 
passed  by  water  flrom  the  Itiu  Negro,  the  principal  N. 
affluent  of  the  former.  Into  the  Casslqulari,  an  affluent  of 
the  latter,  and  thence  into  tho  main  stream  of  the 
Orinoco. 

The  mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  discovered  in  1500,  by 
Vincent  Yanez  pincon  ;  but  very  little  was  known  re- 
specting the  river,  till  1539,  when  Francis  D'Orellana,  a 
Spanish  adventurer,  having  embarked  on  the  Kio  Napo, 
one  of  itt  remot«  tributaries,  inul  following  the  current, 
was  rnrrlcd  down  tho  stro.ini  to  its.  cnilioiichure.  Orel- 
luua  having  reported  that  anncd  women  were  met  Willi 
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on  itt  bsnki,  it  thence  obtained  it*  popular  name  of 
Amar.on,  though  it  be  still  aometimet  called  Orellana, 
from  It*  explorer.  The  origin  of  the  term  Marauon  ii 
not  certainly  known.  According  to  Condamine,  it  la  the 
name  of  a  Sponlah  officer,  who  viaited  the  river  pre- 
▼louiljr  to  Orellana :  but  thii  ii  very  doubtflii,  and  the 
more  probable  opinion  leemi  to  be,  that  it  ia  derived 
fhim  an  Indian  nation  of  that  name,  which  had  inha- 
bited aome  part  of  ita  banka.  The  Amaion  was  first  ac- 
curately described  byM.de  la  Condamine,  who  having 
embarked  upon  it,  m  1743,  near  Jaen,  and  followed  it8 
current  to  its  mouth,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  expedition,  with  a  map  of  the  river,  in  his  yat/age 
4e  la  BMire  dct  Amaxones,  Paris,  1745.  See  also  Hum- 
boUI't  TrmeUi  Joumal  of  Geographical  Socitii-,  U. 
p.  650. ;  Sncyc.  Britamu'ca,  art.  America,  *c. 

>AHBAZAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Vienna, 
eap  cant.,  12m.  N.  N.  W.  Limogea.     Pon.  2,736 

.  WBKER,  a  town  of  Ilindoston,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the 
Jeypoor  territory,  5  m.  N.  by  E.  Jeypoor.  lat.  26°  57'  N., 
long.  75°  40'  K.  The  town,  romantically  aituated  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  is  now  In  rulna.  In  itc  vicinity  is  a 
fine  old  fortified  palace,  and  a  large  castle.  The  former 
has  a  noble  hall  of  audience,  ami  many  beautilhl  apart- 
ments, en)oying  fVom  their  windows,  balconiea,  Ac, 
one  of  the  moat  atriklug  proapccts  that  can  be  conceived, 
(«<r*<T,  II.  p.  416.) 

AMBKLAKI  A,  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  sanjiack 
Tricaia,  or  Thesaaly,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  Mount  Ossa, 
near  the  Peneus,  15  m.  N.K.E.  Larissa.  This  place  was 
distinguished,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century,  by  the  industry  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  aklli  and  success  with  which  they 
carried  on  the  business  of  spinning  and  dyeing  cotton  yarn. 
The  to'voB-peopie,  w^o  were  wholly  Gree\a,  formed  a 
lort  of  Independent  community,  and  cither  defended 
themaelvea  from  the  exaction  ol^the  Tnrka,  or  were  ne- 

glected  by  the  latter.  At  first  individuals  carried  on 
usinesa  on  their  own  account,  on  the  principle  of  free 
competition  ;  hut  thinking  that  their  profits  would  be  In- 
creased by  carrying  It  on  In  common,  thry  formed  them- 
selves Into  an  association  on  a  Joint  stock  principle.  For 
■  while  this  succeeded  perfectly  well ;  but.  In  the  end, 
the  parties  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  the  fruits 
of  their  Industry  were  swallowed  up  in  expensive  and 
protracted  litigation.  At  length  the  staple  trade  of  the 
place  wan  totallv  annihilated  bv  the  Importation  ofchcapnr 
varn  from  England ;  the  produce  of^our  spinning  mills 
having  not  merely  superseded  the  hand-spun  yam  of 
Ambelakia  In  foreign  markets,  but  in  those  of  Turkey 
Itself.  The  town  and  surrounding  country  have  since 
liecnroe  comparatively  poor  and  depopulateu.  In  the  aiine 
of  ts  prosperity  it  miglit  have  7,(X)0  lohab.  (  VrquHart'$ 
Spirit  itfihe  Eatt,  11.  p.  14,  *c.) 

AMUKHG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Regcn,  on  the 
Vils,  by  which  it  is  Intersected,  31  m.  N.  N.  W.  Katis- 
bon.  Pop.  8,000.  it  was  formerly  tlio  capital  of  the 
irp|>er  Palatinate  ;  streets  wlJc?  anil  cli'an  ;  and  though 
the  houses  bo  mostly  of  wood,  it  is  |>rctty  well  hiillt.  It 
is  encircled  by  a  double  wall,  flanketl  with  niiraero.is 
towers.  Prliicl|ial  public  buihlliigs  the  electoral,  now 
royal  castle,  arsenal,  mint,  salt-warehouse,  town-home, 
churchofSt.  Martin,  &<-.  It  hasalyceum.ugymnaaiuni, 
a  seminary  for  tlio  education  of  teachers,  some  well  en- 
riowed  hospitals,  a  convent  for  noble  Indies,  u  public 
library,  theatre,  and  hou»e  of  correction.  It  i<  .in  en- 
trepot for  salt,  avl  has  matmractures  of  fire-arms,  to- 
bacco, earthenware,  Ac.  There  are  mines  of  coal,  ami 
Iron,  with  Iron-works,  forgea,  Ac.  and  the  principal 
glaai-worka  in  llavaria  in  Ita  vicinity  :  Ita  territory  la 
also  vrrv  prndnctlve  of  luipi.  It  in  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunt;:!  '  appeal,  a  commlaaiirlat  of  poller,  a  prealdeni 
anil  a  ctiamWr  of  finances. 

AMKKKlKU.n  town  of  France,  tier.  AIn,  rap.  cant. 
Pop.  2,Hno. 

AMBKKT,  c  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome,  cap. 
a'rom!.,  <in  the  Dore,  .Tfl  m.  .S.  K.  (  lemmnl.  Pop.  M.OH). 
Tne  town  la  prettv  hi'II  Imilt  ;  hut  tlie  atrei'ta  arc  narrow 
and  crooked,  amltlie  houao,  iH'Init  prinri|iali)  cunatrocted 
of  granite,  from  thi' mljiilniii|(  nii>nntalni>,  hare  a  gloomy, 
dlamal-l(M>king  ii|)|i<.,ir»iicc.  Ainlwrt.  and  the  arrond'ite- 
meiit  of  which  It  la  the  capital,  are  dl«llngiii>he<l  liy 
their  induatry.  Thr  town  l«  "(H-cliilly  rclilirated  for  its 
|i«|ier  for  printing  mid  engnivhiK.  in  the  mainifactiirr  of 
which  It  empliiyisl,  In  IH.'M.  lli'i  niaililnea  (rMera),  enih 
of  which  roqiiircil  the  axaiatani-e  of  Id  persona,  and  ron- 
iumed  annually  nlNiut  Xt.'aio  klhig.  of  roga,  and  prmhumi 
ll,<in)kliug  of  pa|H-r.  Workmen  empinynl  In  the  paper 
trade,  earn  about  I  fV.  r,Ocent.  a  iliv.  ami  wmnen  Ironi 
M  to  .V'l  rent.  A  combination  haa'eiil«leil  nnicmg  llin 
work-|ieople  in  this  traJe  alnre  the  IMIi  icnlnry,  anil 
they  are  aald  annietlmea  to  give  the  law  In  tlnlr  ninitrra. 
There  are  alao  In  the  town  vrrv  exlen»lv(i  maini- 
Ihcturns  o.  rlliands,  lace,  woollen  cloths  for  (he  marinet, 
ealM  t'laminft  d  i"i*ill<m,  serve,  linens,  pina,  Ac.  The 
valiw  u(  the  linen  ounually  prudnced  in  tlie  arroiiilUm'- 
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ment  Is  reckoned  at  900,000  fir. ;  2,350  work-paople  are  en. 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  betides  those  in  the 
riband  and  other  trades.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very 
considerable.  It  It  the  principal  market  ,t  the  famous 
cheese  ditet  WAuwrgne.  (Hugo,  Fratm  Piltoreigue, 
torn.  ii.  p.  Sj) 

AMBLBTEUSB,  a  imall  decayed  tea-port  town  of 
France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calait,  C  m.  N.  Boulogne.  Pop, 
581.  It  wat  formerly  a  sea-port  of  considerable  im- 
portance; and  both  Louis  XI V,  and  Napuliini  endea- 
voured, by  improving  Its  harbour,  to  regain  Un  It  some 
portion  of  its  ancient  consequence.  But,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  sand,  their  eflbrts  have  had  no  per- 
manent influence,  and  the  town  is  almost  deserted, 
James  II.  landed  here  after  hit  abdication  of  the  EnglUh 
throne,  in  1689. 

AMBOISE,  (an. .,4mAaaVi),  a  town  and  cattle  of  France, 
dep.  Indreet  Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  left  hankof  the  Loire, 
IA  m.  E.  Touri.  Pop.  4,695.  The  castle  occupiet  the  turn- 
mit  of  a  rock,  about  90  feet  in  height.  The  town  st'ltgu. 
lieremetU  trifle  etlaide,Uet  principally  between  the  bottom 
of  the  castle  rock  and  the  river:  but  it  has  suburbs  on 
an  island  In  the  river,  and  on  its  right  bank.  The  castle, 
which  it  of  vast  extent,  was  commenced  under  Hugh 
Capet,  and  finished  under  Charles  VII, ;  It  was  a  favour- 
ite residence  of  Louis  XL, and  in  it  Charlea  VIII.  waa 
born  in  1470,  and  expired  In  I49H.  It  It  alao  famoua  in 
French  hiatory  aa  the  birth-place  of  tlie  conapiracy,  dile 
<fAmboite,  agalnat  the  Guiaca,  concerted  in  1560.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  rcligioua  wars,  and  wat  partly 
demoiiaiied  during  tlie  revolutionary  phreniy.  The 
remaining  portion  la  now  converted  into  a  depot  I'or  the 
flinta  for  the  uae  of  the  French  army,  brought  from  the 
quarry  of  Meuane,  near  St.  Alg.iHn.  The  viewt  from 
Itt  toweri  and  batticmentt  are  luperb. 

A  manufacture  of  flies,  graters,  and  cemented  steel, 
cstabiiahed  at  Amboiae  In  17H0,  continues  to  flourish, 
andempldyeii,  in  I83>'>,  about  160  workmen.  Itcontumea 
annually  above  200,00(1  kllog.  of  fine  ateel,  its  products 
being  estimated  at  200.000  packets  of  flies,  ditci  d'Alle. 
magne,  M),{m  dozens  do.  aHer  the  English  faalilon,  i,im 
pacKets  do.,  ditft  de  Suremherg,  and  6,(100  carnuut. 
The  manufacture  is  under  thenble  direction  of  M.  St.  Itria. 
There  is  also  In  the  town  a  manufacture  of  arms,  with 
tanneries,  Ac.  A  handaome  wooden  hrlilge,  with  atone 
plcra,  erected  in  IH22, connects  the  town  with  Its  suburb 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tic  river.  (Hugo,  France  Pit- 
tor, none,  Ii.  p.  104,  Ac.) 

A.MBOUn,  a  town  of  lllndostan,  in  the  Carnntir, 
district  S.  Arcot,  1(H  m.  W.S.W.  Madras,  lat.  12'^  .'KCN., 
long.  78°  46'  E.  It  ia  neat  and  regularly  hiillt ;  the  liihab., 
who  are  intlustrioua,  prepare  a  conaldvrable  qnniitily 
of  castor  oil  for  exportation.  To  the  left  of  the  town  Is 
a  lofty  laolatMl  minnitain,  thi>t  waa  formerly  aurmounlcd 
hy  an  all  but  Impregnable  fort }  liut  ita  upper  worka  liavu 
lieen  deatroyeti  aince  it  came  into  the  poaaeaalon  of  tlit 
Itrlti'ih.  anil  the  tower  ia  uacd  aa  a  place  of  conUncincni 
for  nLilefactor*. 

AMHOYNA  (Amliun,  Malay),  an  Island  of  the  K. 
Archipelago,  In  ita  third  or  K.  dlvi-ion  {Crawjurd),  lie- 
longing  to  the  Dutch.  It  Ilea  in  ;i'^  40*  S.  lat. ;  iH'twi'cn 
128^  and  P/.l"  E.  long.  S.  \V.  of  Ceram,  ia  32  m.  in 
length,  and  10  in  breadth  ;  iirra  424  aq.  m.,  |>op.  4.'i,(lliO 
Wannahich,  18.17).  Ita  abape  ia  Irregular,  being  In. 
(Ivnti'd  hy  a  long  bay  ( lllnncn ).  which  dlvldea  It  Into  twii 
very  unequal  portiona,  cimncrti'il  by  a  narrow  luthmni. 
Surface  mimntalninis.  It  lawatcredliy  ninnerouarivnleU, 
and  ovcrgriiwn  everywhere  hy  trees  and  uniierwiMiil,  In. 
trrsperaiM  with  clove  plantations  ;  Us  soli,  a  rich  rnl 
loam,  ia  of  a  darker  colour  in  tin-  valllea,  and  aoini'tlniii 
mixed  with  sand  :  climate  heitltliy,  the  average  licit 
of  the  year  8/J  l"ah.,  the  lowuat  temiieratiire  72"  K, 
The  monsiiona  occur  regularly,  hut  their  efH-cta  arr 
quite  the  ri'verao  iif  thuae  experienced  In  Doriieo,  and 
the  W.  divialon  of  thia  Ari'liljielago  ;  the  E.  monaiinn 
hrlnglng  raina,  and  tempi'>(>,  and  the  W.  dry  wealli  t. 
The  Dutch  appropriatiil  Una  laland  to  the  culture  nf 
the  clove,  for  the  |iriHlni'lli>n  of  which  It  la  es|iiH'lall; 
calculated  ;  ami  to  aecure  to  it  a  nionnpoly  of  this  va- 
luable priiilmt,  Itarbaroudy  compel  the  deatrncliiin  ul 
the  treea  in  the  other  iaiands  aol)iect  to  tln-lr  pn««r. 
'Ilie  clove  (gomiide.  I'lilnr  lang.)  thrives  heat  In  a  iliirk 
hiamy  soil,  lint  not  very  near  the  sea,  on  hllla,  on  saiiily 
or  hanlrlay  soll.or  on  aiiigy  grotimU, and  requires  uhhIi 
care  In  Ita  ciiltiiriv  The  plant  reieinblea  a  large  |ii'ar 
tree,  from  2(1  to  40  fii-l  in  height  In  the  Mnliircas  ii 
bears  at  7  or  H  ye.ira,  in  AndMiyna  not  till  Id  or  12  jcnti 
■lid  :  alKMit  nni'-thlrii  of  the  treea  are  infertile,  the  nil 
may  cnntlinu*  to  bear  frnit  for  70  yeara.  The  cmps  are 
gathered  In  Oit.  nnd  Nov.,  they  are  very  nnei|uiil  In 
illlTercnt  years,  hut  IheiiriMiiireiif  each  tree  oiav  avcrnKc 
Iriiin  2  or  .1  tii  .Mix  ;  tlic  total  annual  priHliiie  li  s.iid 
fiirinerly  to  have  la-en  (;.'>(i,«"l  Ilia.  Ulnmillim.)  Siijfo 
forms  the  cliiil  nniirishment  of  the  Inlialiitanta,  ami  viry 
aii|ierlor  ipdigo.  but  inferior  roA-e,  are  alao  grown.  H»tn 
tri'i'S  are  7  yi'ats  in  ai riving   at    IVill   grontli,  nml  l.ut 
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about  SO ;  but  thej  are  generally  cut  down  when  about 
sn  years  of  ase.  When  in  AiU  vigour,  they  yield  from 
42  to  46  Ibl.  or  lago  a  year.  The  wild  animals  of  Am- 
boyna,  are  deer  and  wild  hogs :  there  arc  no  lieasts  of 
prey,  but  a  multitude  of  birds  and  serpents,  liuflhloes, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  were  brought  thither  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  cattle  are  rare.  The  inhabitant! 
are  of  four  distinct  races,  vii.  :-^  1.  Horaforaa,  the  ab- 
orlKlnes,  who  are  in  a  savage  state  and  live  inthe  forests, 
whither  they  were  driven  hj,  2.  Malays,  who  compose  the 
bulk  of  the  population :  3,  Chinese,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal merchants :  4.  Europeans,  mostly  Dutch.  The 
Malays  are  Indolent,  elTcminate,  and  fond  of  imitating 
the  l)utch  ;  they  are  expert  fishers,  in  canoes  (Vom  10  to 
SO  feet  long ;  in  war  they  use  korokoret,  80  to  100  feet  in 
length,  and  capable  of  containing  80  men.  Their  houses 
arc  of  wood,  roofed  with  palm-leaves,  and  are  mostly  of 
but  one  story,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  earth- 
quakes. The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism, 
Introduced  a.d.  151S:  but  some  of  the  Amboynese  are 
Chriitians,  and  bear  Portuguese  names.  The  govern- 
ment Is  dependent  on  that  of  Batavia ;  its  seat  is  at  Fort 
Victoria  :  the  public  revenues  are  derived  from  a  mo- 
nopoly of  arrack,  custom-house  and  port  duties,  taxes 
on  merchandise,  and  licences  to  keep  an  inn,  and  kill 
plgi.  The  exports  consist  of  cloves,  and  other  natural 
produce  ;  the  Imports  chiefly  opium,  and  a  few  Kuropean 
and  Indian  goods.  {Crawfurd,  Indian  Archipel.,  iii. 
pp,  49.'>— 503. ;  Unmillon,  E.  I.  Uaxetlefr.) 

Iliitoru Amboyna  was  first  discovered  by  the  Por- 

tUKuese  In  1515.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1()07,  and 
hr  the  I'^ngiisli  In  1615.  The  latter,  who  were  soon  after 
cxueiled  by  the  Dutch,  retained  a  factory  in  tlie  island, 
till  lii'^2.  The  destruction  of  this  establishment  by  the 
Pntcli,  and  the  rruelties  infiirtcd  on  the  unhappy  persons 
found  in  It,  afl'orded  a  theme  for  lengthened  negotiations, 
snd  for  much  declamatory  invective.  At  length,  under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Cromwell,  the  Dutch  were 
cnnipelled  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  descendants 
nf  tiiusn  who  siiCrorrd  in  the  "  Amboyna  massacre."  In 
|''.iii,  the  Inland  was  captured  by  the  liritish,  who  rc- 
itorcd  it  at  the  m-ace  of  Amiens.  They  recaptured  it 
IHiu,  and  held  it  till  1814,  when  it  reverted  once  more  to 
tliP  Dutch. 

Amboyna.  The  principal  town  In  the  above  island, 
and  the  second  in  importance  belonging  tu  the  Dutch  in 
the  v..  Archipelago,  on  the  S.  K.  side  of  the  bay  of 
llliinen,  near  Kort  Victoria,  In  3^  40*  S.  lat.,  and  128" 
\y\'..  long.  Pop,  7,000.  It  is  regularly  built  ;  the  streets, 
thiiiigh  not  paved,  arc  broad,  and  Intersected  by  many 
rivulets  ;  the  houses,  excepting  the  town-house,  which 
liai  two  stories,  are  all  of  only  one  ttory,  constructed  of 
woml  and  roofed  with  palm  leaves.  A  long  esplanade, 
rrai'hing  as  far  as  thu  fort,  is  bounded  by  a  handsome 
range  of  houses,  and  a  double  row  of  nutmeg  trees ; 
there  are  t2  Christian  eliurclies.an  hospital,  a  fine  garden, 
and  iiieiiagerle,  and  several  good  baiars  and  markets. 
Kort  Victoria  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a 
(lltrli,  but  as  it  Is  entirely  commanded  by  two  neigh- 
btiuring  lieiglits,  Its  Iwat  defence  Is  in  the  difflcully  of 
ancliorage  In  the  contiguous  bay.  (See  HamUlon,  A.  /. 
(i'(iti'«(Yr,  p.  *>. ;  Cannabiih  l.ihrbuch,  p.  K43.) 

AMIIHIKKK.S,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mayenne,  cap. 
cant.,  7  in.  N.  Mayenne.  Pop.  2,434. 

A.MIIIIOIX  (HT.).atown  uf  France,  dep.  Card,  cap. 
rant,  1 1  ni.  N.  N.  K.  Allals.  Pop.  3,107.  It  manu- 
factures coarse  silk  stockings,  and  has  tanneries,  and 
uall  works. 

AMKMA  (an.  Amrria).  a  rltv  of  the  Papal  .States, 
ilelcg  .Spoleto,  'O  m.  S.W.  Spolrto.  Pop.  ft.lHKl.  It 
iLiiKl*  on  a  small  hill,  l«  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  In 
1941,  and  has  a  cathedral,  3  eliurrliet,  and  some  convents. 

Aineria  waa  one  of  the  must  eonihlerulile  and  ancient 
citii'i  of  t'mbrla.  The  funintit  cunuHllan,  .Sexlus  Uoseius, 
wn>  a  native  of  Ameria,  wlileh  Is  friMinrntly  referred  to 
hy  Cicero  In  lilt  B|Mn>cli  in  defence  of  llonciiit.  It  Is  said 
tu  liave  lHM>n  founded  1114.')  years  B.v,,  and  liorame  a 
niliiny  under  Aiigustiis.    (Onmrr'a  An.  Ilalu,  1.  273.) 

AMKi.ia,  an  Ulaiiil  on  the  N.  K.  coast  of  Klorhla,  from 
whlcli  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  411  m.  N.  .St. 
Aiiminline,  iM'twofin  St.  Mary's  and  Nass.tii  rivers  It  is 
Vdni.  In  length  by  2  in  breadth,  is  fertile,  and  Its  clilef 
tuwn,  l''ernandliiu,  has  a  go(Ml  harbour. 

A  M  K  U I  (' A,  or  the  Nt-w  World  of  the  W.  he- 
misjihiTi',  oiifol' till-  gri'.tt  divinioiu  oi'tho  plobo, 
iurp»s>iii){  all  thv  othcri  in  iTinfinittiilc,  with  tho 
ciceplloii  of  AsIh,  Io  which,  liuwoviT,  it  ia  hut 
liille  infVriiir.  'I'hii  vnat  continent  strolchoii  N. 
•lid  S.  ii  diatanci'  of  hIiovl*  {MHN>  in.,  or  from 
aliiiiil  (lie  7'id  (li')j;rco  of  N.  Int.  to  ('n|H'  Horn, 
In  iiIkmiI  .'Mi"  ,S,  Int.  it  i«  very  irrt<|{iiliirly  Klnipcd, 
heuiK  divided  hy  the  liiilph  of  Mexico  nnd  the 
C«rribcHn  .Sen  into  the  two  LMiurinoui  iieniiituliii 
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of  N.  and  S.  America,  united  by  the  Iithmua  of 
Darien,  or  Panama,  not  more  than  28  m.  acroia. 
Where  broadest,  N.  America,  excluding  Green- 
land, is  not  less  than  3,SO0  m.  across,  and  S. 
America  not  less  thnn  3,200  m.  The  estimatea 
that  have  been  formed  of  the  area  of  America 
differ  widely.  Uaibi  supposes  it  to  amount  to 
ll,I46,0<X)  sq.  m.  of  60  m.  to  a  deg.,  equal  to 
14,790,000  sq.  £ng.  m.  of  69-15  to  a  deg.  The 
following  estimate,  which  is  that  given  in  the 
article  America,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopadia  Uritannica,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  Balbi'e;  and  the  ability  with  which  the 
article  referred  to  is  written,  renders  its  state- 
ments of  the  highest  authority :  — 


N.  America     • 
S.  America 

Islands     •  •  -       ' 

Greenland  and  the  Islands  connect^ 

ed  with  it  M.  of  Hudion't  Straits     900,000 

Total    .  14,960,000 


sq.Eng.  m. 

7,400,000 

6,500,000 

150,000 


This  vast  continent  lies  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  the  former  separating  it  from 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  latter  from  Asia  and 
Australia.  All  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  American  continent  seem  to  be  formed  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale.  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  runs  from  one  end  of  S.  America  to  the 
other,  and  is  prolonged  under  different  names 
through  the  whole  extent  of  N.  America,  is,  in 
point  of  length,  unequalled  by  any  mountain 
chain  in  the  old  world ;  and  is  far  superior,  in 
respect  of  altitude,  to  the  Alps  and  every  other 
mountain  sy.<item  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  Hiramaluya  only  excepted.  The  nlains, 
rivers,  bays,  lakes,  cataractt,  and  forests  or  Ame- 
rica are  of  unrivalled  extent  and  grandeur.  Her 
mineral  riches  seem  also  to  be  superior  to  those 
of  every  other  continent ;  and  she  possesses  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  eternal  winter  of  the  arctic 
circle.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while  inani- 
mate and  vegetable  nature  arc  developed  on  io 
grand  a  scale  in  the  new  world,  the  animal  king- 
dom should  be  comparatively  deficient.  The 
native  American  is  probably  inferior  even  to  the 
negro.  Of  the  lower  animals,  neither  the  ele- 
phant, camel,  nor  lion  is  found  in  America  ;  and 
It  was  originally  destitute  of  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  the  sheen,  all  of  which  were  carried  thither 
by  Spanish,  liritish,  and  other  Kuropean  settlers. 

N.  America  is  more  indented  than  any  other 
of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe,  with  immenss 
gulphs  and  arms  of  the  sea.  Une  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these,  in  the  N.  K.  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, consists  of  what  Uuibi  has  not  unaptly 
calletl  the  seauf  the  Esquimaux,  from  iu  coasU 
being  every  where  occupied  with  tribes  be- 
longing tu  that  peculiar  race.  It  consists  of 
two  great  divisions,  Davis's  Straits  and  Uafiln'a 
Dav.  se|)arnting  Orecnland  from  the  rest  uf  the 
coiitinent ;  and  Hudson's  Day,  lying  more  to  the 
8.  and  W.,  but  connected  with  the  former  by 
immerous  channels,  some  of  which  have  only 
ben  recently  discovered.  The  navigation  of 
these  seas  anil  inlets,  even  at  the  most  favourable 
seiison.s,  is  extremely  diflicult,  from  their  being 
constantly  encumbered  with  ice;  nnd  it  is  only 
during  a  short  period  of  the  vear  that  it  can  be 
attempted.  The  next  great  inlet  of  the  sea  on  tha 
American  coast  is  the  Oulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
so  calliil  fnmi  the  greot  river  of  that  name 
which  falls  into  its  S.  W.  exiremity.  Passing 
over  Ihe  nuiiiemus  inlets  and  noble  bays  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  .Suies,  we  come  to  the 
Uulph    uf   Mexico   ond    the  Carribcan    Seat 
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lliii  raat  mediterranean  is  sepanted  fVom  the 
Atlantic  by  tite  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  or  the  West  Indian 
islands.     The  latter  are,  as  it  were,  a  continua- 
tion of  Florida;  and  are,  it    is  probable,  the 
only  remaining  points  of  what  was  once  a  broad 
belt  of  land,  v^ich  has  been  broken  to  pieces  and 
partly  submerged  in  some  of  those  tremendous 
convulsions  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subject 
But,  however  this  may  be,  this  great  inland  sea 
isdivided  into  two  portions  by  the  peninsula  of  Yu- 
catan and  Cape  St  Antonio,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  approach  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  each  other;  that 
to  the  N.  being  called  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
that  to  the  £L  the  Carribcan  Sea,  or  the  sea  of 
the  Antilles.     Tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  at  the 
extreme  S.  limit  of  the  latter,  in  about  the  8th 
deg.  of  N.  lat     It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
by  no  means  diiflcult  to   cut  a  canal  across 
this  isthmus,  and  consequently  to  unite  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans.     Tne  Gulph  of  Cali- 
fornia, separating  the  peninsulii  of  that  name 
flt>m  thi^  main  land,  is  the  most  important  inlet 
of  the  sea  on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  America. 

S.  America  bears  a  strilcing  resemblance  in 
the  form  of  its  coasts  to  Africa.  It  is  much  more 
compact  than  N.  America,  and  is  comparatively 
little  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The  great 
rivers,  Amason,  La  Plata,  Para,  Orinoco,  &c., 
may,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of 
inland  seas ;  and  are,  in  some  respects,  more 
serviceable  than  the  latter.  The  W.  coast  of 
America,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Andes,  has 
but  few  gulphs ;  and  is,  in  great  part,  all  but 
destitute  of  harbours.  The  S.  extremity  of  S. 
America,  or  the  country  of  Tierra  del  !•  uego;  is 
properly  an  archipelago,  being  separated  from 
the  continent  by  tne  narrow  and  winding  strait 
of  Magellan,  or  Magalhaens. 

MouHtaint Humboldt  has  shown  that  all  the 

high  elevations  of  the  New  World  belong  to  that 
great  chain  which,  under  different  denominations, 
extends  ttom  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other, 
along  its  western  coast,  over  a  space  of  no  less 
than  10,000m.  I  The  American  mountains  may, 
however,  be  divided  into  eiglil  systems,  or  principal 
ffroups,  three  of  which  belong  to  S.,  nnd  three  to 
N.  America;  and  one  each  to  the  West  Indian 
and  Aictic  archipelogin. 

1st.  Of  these  systems,  that  of  the  Andes,  or  Pe- 
ruvian system,  from  the  highest  mountains  being 
In  the  country  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Peru,  is  by  far  the  most  gigantic.     This  vast 
chain  of  mountains  commences  at  Cape  Horn,  in 
about  the  5(ith  dcg.  of  H.   Int.,   and   follow ing 
pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  which  it  forms  as  It  were  a  huge  bul- 
wark,   stretches    N.  to  the  Uay  of  Panama,  in 
about  the  !ith  dt'g.  of  N.  lat.     liut  at  Popayan, 
in  about  3|°  N.  lat.,  the  chain  isdivided  into  three 
great  ridges,  of  which  the  most  westerly  takes  the 
diro^lion  above  mentioned,  while  that  farthejit  to 
the  E.  follows  a  N.  £.  directinn,  termiiintiiig  n 
little  to  the  K.  of  lalce  Mnracayho.     The  name 
eordUkra,  somftimoi  given  to  the  entire  chain, 
belongs  pmpvrly  only  to  the  highoit  ridge.     In 
parts  the  chain  consists  of  only  one  ridge,  and  in 
others  of  8  or  .1,  enclosing  Alpine  valleys  of  a  vast 
height  and  snmetiines  of  great  eileiit,     it  has, 
next  to  the  llimmalaya  chain,  the  highest  sum- 
mits known  to  exist;  and  its  mean  elevation  niny 
b*  taken  at  from   l(),(inn  In  ig.otion.     Chiin- 
bomao,  near  (|iiito,  Ul,4<ii)  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  was  fonnerly  siip|>oM'il  to  lie  the  hiuhcst 
mimmit  of  the  Andes  ;  hut  the  reoearchcH  of  Mr. 
i'sntlaiMt  have  shown  that  it  is  far  surpassed  in 
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altitude  by  Zorata  and  Ilimani,  near  lake  Titt' 
caca,  which  respectively  rise  to  the  prodigious  ele. 
vation  of  25,250  ft.  (nearly  10,000  ft.  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc)and24,000ft.  (iSre  Andxs.  )— 2d.The 
system  of  lia  Parime,  or  Guyana,  embraces  the 
mountainsscatteredover  the  immense  island  form- 
ed by  the  Orinoco,  Caasiquiari,  Rio  Negro,  and 
Amaton.     It  consists  of  an  irr^^lar  group  of 
mountains,  separated  ftom  each  other  by  plains, 
savannas,  and  immense  forests.  The  Sierra  de  Pa- 
rime  may  be  regarded  as  its  principal  chain.  The 
Peak  of  Duida,  8,312  ft.  in  height,  is  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  chain  and  of  the  whole  system. 
3d.  'iTie  Brazilian  system,  embracing  the  moun- 
tains that  lie  between  the  Amason,  Paraguay,  and 
Uio  de  la  Plata.     The  Sierra  de  Espinhaio  is  its 
most  elevated  chain.   It  traverses,  under  diiftrent 
denominations,  the  provinces  of  Bahia,  Minas. 
Geraes,    Uio  de  Janeiro,   San  Paulo,   and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  San  Pedro, 
Its  culminating  points  are  Itambe  and  the  Sierra 
da  Piedade,  nearly  6,000  ft.  high,  in  the  province 
of  Minas- Geraes. —  4th.  In  N.  America,  the  prin. 
cipal  mountain  system  is  that  of  the  Mexican 
Alps,  and  Rocky  Mountains,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes.  In  Mexi- 
CO,  it  isdivided  into  three  distinct  ridges;  within 
which,  between  the  parallels  of  19°  and  24°  N. 
lat. ,  are  immense  plateaus  elevated  to  the  height 
of  between  6,000  and  9,000  ft.      ITie  central 
Cordillera  of  Mexico  stretches  N.  10°  W.  from 
the  25th  to  the  38th  deg.  lat.,  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Uio  del  Norte,  flowing  S.  £.  from 
those  of  the  Colorado,  flowing  S.  W.   The  highest 
peaks  in  the  ridge  in  Mexico,  are  the  volcanoes 
of  Pocatepctl,  17,060  ft.,  and  Orosaba,  16,365 i^ 
From   about  the  38th  deg.   the   ridee,  which 
then  begins  to  be  called  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
stretches  N,  28°  W.,  till  it  terminates  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackeniie  River,  on  the  Arctic 
Sea,  in  about  the  69th  deg.  of  lat.  and  138th  dcg. 
of  W.  lonff.    Some  peaks  in  this  chain,  between 
52°  and  53°,  are  said  to  be  nearly  16,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  others  between  37°  and 
39°,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  from  10,000  to 
12,000  ft.  in  height.     We  have  no  accurate  in. 
formation  respecting  the  height  of  the  passes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  of  the  altitude  of  their 
ba.se  above  the  sea ;  but  on  their  E.  side  is  a  very 
extensive  tract,  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a  desert. 
5th.  Parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at 
no  great   distance   from  the   sea,   a  chain  uf 
mountains  runs  N.  from  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, till  it  is  lost  in  Russian  America.     Tlii* 
chain,  which  has  lieen  called  by  Humboldt  the 
Californian  Maritime  Alps,  increases  in  altitude 
as  it  gets  further  N.    Mount  Hood,  near  the  i5th 
deg,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon 
river,   Is  said  to  be  about  1(>,(K)0  i\.  high  ;  and 
Mount  St.  Helen's,  about  a  degree  further  N.  nn 
the  N.  side  of  the  Columbia,  has  an  elevation  of 
I4,()(X>  ft.    Mount  Fairwpather,  in  the  59th  deg., 
is  also  M,(X)0  ft.  high,  and  Mount  St.  Elias,  the- 
lofliost  in  the  chain,  attains  to  an  elevation  of 
about  17.000 ft.      'Ine   last  two  are  volcaiuHn. 
Hilween  the  Itocky  Mountains  and  the  Maritime 
Alps,  is  an   extensive  prairie   tract,  700  in,   in 
length,  by  from  100  to  200  m.  in  breadth.      I'liu 
Rocky  ftfounuins  and  the   Maritime  Alps  are 
connected    by  a  ridge  in   about    the  42d  dcg. 
lat.,   dividing  the   watcri  which  flow  N.  to  the 
Columbia  from  those  which  flow  8.  to  the  Cm 
lorudo.  -   r;ih.  'Vht  mountains  K.  of  the   .Mis- 


sisst|ifii  do  not  at  all  appniach  the  RiM-ky  Mu 
Uins  in  magnitude.  They  are  included  in 
what  is  called  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachlsn 
system,  •itvnding  In  a  N,  h.  by  N,  direction 
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flom  Akibama,  on  the  N.  confines  of  Georgia,  to 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  about  1,200 
m.  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  100  m. 
The  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  7,300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  arc  the  highest  in 
this  ranee,  which  is  crossed  by  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  HuSmn  river.  The  immense  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  lies  between  the  Itocky  and  the 
Alleghany  chains 7th.  Ualbi  proposes  to  em- 
brace, under  the  denomination  of  Arctic  system, 
all  the  mountains  that  are  already,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  discovered  within  the  Arctic  archi- 
pelago. The  culminating  points  of  that  system, 
in  so  far  as  the^  are  at  present  known,  are  the 
Corn  du  Cerf,  in  Greenland,  the  height  of  which 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  which  is  pro- 
bably above  8,000  ft.,  and  the  Aeraefi  Taekull,  in 
Iceland,  6,649  ft 8th.  The  system  of  the  Antil- 
les embraces  the  mountains  in  the  archipelago  of 
that  name.  Its  culminatingpoints  are,  the  Anton- 
Scpo,  in  Hayti,  nearly  9,000  ft  in  height;  and 
the  Sierra  de  Cobrc,  in  Cuba,  the  most  elevated 
Fummits  of  which  attain  about  the  same  height 

Plateaus.  —  America  has  a  great  variety  of 
plateaus,  some  remarkable  for  their  prodigious 
elevation,  and  others  for  their  immense  extent. 
Under  the  former  are  included  the  plateau  of 
Titicaca,  divided  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  1K,0(X}  sq.  m.,  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  above  13,000  ft.  The  populous 
and  well  cultivated  plateau  of  Ctuito  is  elevated 
about  9,600  ft. ;  and  the  extensive  plateau  or 
table  land  of  Analiuac,  in  Mexico,  from  6,000  to 
<j,000  ft.  Amonff  the  latter,  or  those  principally 
remarkable  for  their  extent,  may  be  mentioned 
the  central  plateau  of  S.  America,  embracing  the 
vast  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  with  parts  of 
Goyaa  and  San  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  the  whole  of 
Paraguay,  Chaco  in  the  confederation  of  the 
Uio  de  la  Pluta,  and  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
Chiquitos  and  Moxes  in  Bolivia.  Its  elevation 
varies  from  about  750  to  1280  feet. 

Volcanoet America  has  a  great  number  of 

volcanoes,  and  some  of  the  most  elevated  vol- 
canic mountains  in  the  world.  The  departments 
of  the  iEquator  and  of  Cauca  in  C(Uumbia,  the 
states  of  r^icaragua,  San  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala in  central  America,  Chili,  Russian  America, 
and  Iceland  in  Danish  America,  contain  a 
{Treat  number  of  volcanoes.  The  most  remark- 
able volcanic  mountains  arc,  Cotopaxi,  Sanguay, 
anil  I'ichincha  in  the  Columbian  department  of 
tho^Equator;  I'asto,  Sotara,  and  Purace,  in  that 
of  Cauca;  Guaii^!:;-Piii.Lna,  or  the  volcano  of 
Arequipa,  ciid  Sehama  in  I'eru ;  the  volca- 
noes or  Copia|>o,  Chilan,  Antoco,  and  Peterua, 
in  Chili ;  those  of  Socomusco,  Guatemala,  or 
Fiii'go,  Agua,  Pacayo,  San  Salvador,  Granada, 
and  Telica,  near  St.  l.eon,  of  Nicaragua,  in 
riMitral  America;  Popucutapetl,  or  the  volcano 
of  I'uebia,  Citlate|H'tl,  or  the  volcano  of  Orizaba, 
ihi>  volcano  of  Coliina,  and  that  of  Xorullo,  in 
the  Mexican  confederation ;  St.  Elias,  and  Fair- 
wiMither,  in  the  Californiun  Alps;  the  two  vol- 
canoes  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaihkii,  and  those 
(it  the  Aleutian  islands;  with  lleklu,  and  others 
m  IcfUnd. 

Vhini.  —  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  the 
plains  so  vast.  The  immense  s|uice  from  the 
untlet  of  the  Markenxie  Uiverto  the  Delta  of  the 
iMisnissippi,  and  between  the  central  chain  of  the 
Moiicnn  system  and  Kucky  Muimtnins,  and  the 
Alleghany,  forms  the  largest  plain,  not  of  .Americu 
iinlv,  lint  of  the  world  ;  it  embraces  the  bnnJns 
nfihe  MisaisKippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Churchill  or 
Nelson,  almost  the  whole  basin  of  the  Missouri, 
marly  the  whole  basins  of  the   Suskatihawan 


and  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  entire  bHin  of 
the  Coppermine  River.  Four  fifUu  of  that  por> 
tion  of  this  vast  plain,  which  lies  beyond  the  50th 
deg.  of  lat,  is  a  bleak  and  barren  waste  over- 
spread with  innumerable  lakes,  and  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  N.  Asia ;  but  its  more 
southerly  portion,  or  that  lying  W.  of  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  and  N.  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
differs  widely  in  character  from  the  other, 
being  well  wooded  and  fertile  on  the  £.  side, 
bare  but  not  infertile  in  the  middle,  and  hti- 
coming  almost  a  desert  in  the  extreme  W.  The 
second  great  plain  of  the  New  Continent  is  that 
of  the  Amazon :  ttembraces  the  whole  central  part 
of  S.  America,  comprising  more  than  half  Brazil, 
with  south  west  Columbia,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Bolivia ;  its  limits  are  nearly  identical  with  those 
of  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  immense 
basin  of  the  Amazon  and  i'ocantin.  The  plain 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  extends  between  the 
Andes  and  their  principal  branches,  and  the 
mountains  of  Brazil,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  embraces 
the  south-west  part  of  Brazil,  Parwuay,  the 
country  of  the  Chiquitos,  Chaco,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  confederation  of  the  Uio  de  la 
Plata,  the  state  of  Uruguay,  and  Patagonia. 
A  large  portion  of  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Uio  de  la  Pla- 
ta. The  plain  of  the  Orinoco,  embracing  the 
Llanos  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  in  Co- 
lumbia, extends  from  Caqueta  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Orinoco,  along  the  Guaviare,  Meta,  and 
lower  Orinoco.  I  n  some  of  the  flat  parts  of  Ame- 
rica large  tracts  of  territory  are  met  with,  which, 
in  respect  of  aridity  of  soil,  and  of  the  sand 
by  which  they  are  covered,  may  be  compared  to 
the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  most  re- 
markable and  most  extensive  of  these  tracts,  are 
the  Desert  of  Pernambuco,  occupvine  a  great 
part  of  the  N.  £.  plateau  of  Brazil ;  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  extendins  with  some  interruptions  . 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  Tarapaca  in 
Peru,  to  Copiapo  in  Chili ;  and  the  Desert  of 
Nuttal,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
between  the  Upper  Arkansas  and  Paduka,  form- 
ing part  of  the  central  plain  of  N.  America. 

The  Rivers  of  America  are  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe,  affbrding  facilities  of  internal  communi- 
cation of  vast  importance,  and  quite  unequalled 
any  where  else.  The  principal  are  the  Amazon, 
Mississippi,  Plata,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Orinoco. 
The  Amazon  flows  E.  through  the  broadest  part 
of  S.  America,  having  its  enSxiuchure  undiT  the 
equator.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  about 
4,7(X)m.,and  it  has  several  tributaries,  larger  than 
the  W'olga  or  the  Danube.  Uninterrupted  by 
either  itK-ks  or  shallows,  it  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  burden  to  the  E.  foot  of  the  Andes, 
a  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  of  above  8,000  m.  from 
the  sea ;  and  though  civilisation  has  as  ^et  mada 
little  or  no  progress  in  the  vast  and  iertile  re- 
gions through  which  it  Hows,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  become  as  it  were  a 
great  liighway  for  many  powerful  nations  ;  and 
and  to  have  itx  banks  thickly  set  with  populous 
towns  and  enqioriiims. 

The  Mississippi,  taken  in  connexion  with  tho 
Missouri,  the  largest  and  most  iiu|M>rtaiit  stream. 
Hows  from  N.  to  S.,  falling  into  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  about  UX>  m.  below  New  Orleans,  Its 
course,  including  windings,  exceeds  4,iKX)  m.t 
many  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  Arkansas,  Ueil 
River,  Ohio,  Ac,  are  of  great  magnitude;  and 
It  drains  une  of  the  largest  and  llncst  bMlns 
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in  the  world.  It  it  navi^ble  for  about  1,700  m. 
in  a  direct  line  from  its  moutli;  and  though 
ciWliiation  lias  only  begun  to  strike  its  roots  and 
scatter  iu  seeds  in  the  wide  regions  through 
which  it  flows,  it  is  already  a  well  frequented 
channel  of  communication.  But  the  boldest 
flights  of  imagination  can  hardly  figure  what 
tho  Mississippi  will  be,  when  the  rich  and 
fniitful  countries  on  its  banks,  and  those  of  its 
affluents,  are  all  fully  peopled,  and  making  use  of 
its  waters  to  send  abroad  their  surplus  products, 
and  to  import  those  of  other  countries  and  cli- 
mates. 

The  Plata,  which  runs  S.  with  a  slight  incli- 
nation to  the  £.,  is  the  grand  channel  of  commu- 
nication to  a  very 'large  portion  of  S.  America. 
Its  course  may  be  estunated  at  about  2,500  m.  ; 
and  its  basin  is  inferior  only  ^  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon or  the  Mississippi. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  connected  lakes,  or 
rather  great  inland  seas,  is  the  grand  outlet  of 
the  largest  freshwater  system  in  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  lakes,  its  course  exceeds  2,000  m. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  equality  of  its  current, 
which  is  nearly  uniform  tliroimhout  the  year. 

The  Orinoco  has  a  course  ofabout  1 800  m. ,  and 
carries  to  the  sea  an  immense  body  of  water. 
There  is  a  water  communication  between  one 
of  its  affluents,  the  Cassiquiari,  and  the  Hio  Ne- 
gro, an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Andes,  and 
of  their  prolongation  in  N.  America,  being 
generally  within  a  comparatively  ;hort  distance 
of  the  W.  coast,  there  is  not,  in  most  parts,  room 
iu  the  intervening  space  for  the  formation  of  any 
very  great  river.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigiou8  length  of  the  W.  coast,  it  only  receives 
two  large  rivers,  and  these  not  of  the  first  class ; 
the  Ilio  Colorado,  falling  into  the  bottom  of  the 
Uulph  of  California,  and  the  Columbia  or  Ore- 
gon. Their  corse  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1,100m.  each. 

The  Mackcnsie  is  the  only  great  river  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  sea.  It  has  a  N.  N.  W.  course  ; 
it  is  connected  by  a  series  of  lakes  and  tributary 
streams  with  lake  Superior,  and  consequently 
with  the  St.  I^wrcnce. 

LeUcet No  pan  of  the  world  has  so  many 

lakes  as  N.  America,  especially  that  iiortioii  be- 
tween 42°  and  67°  lat.,  which  might  be  justly 
called  the  lake  region.  It  presents  not  only  the 
greatest  masses  of  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  but  so  many  smaller  lakes  and  mo- 
rasses, that  their  enumeration  is  almost  im|Missi. 
ble,  'j'hesc  lakes  form  a  most  ini|M)rtant  fea- 
ture in  the  physical  geography  of  tho  new  world. 
In  the  rainy  season,  several  of  them  overtlow 
their  banks;  and  temporary  communications  are 
then  estahlishe<l  between  rivers  whose  embou- 
chures are  frequently  ut  immense  distances  from 
each  other.  Somv  of  these  commiinicaticms  are 
permanent;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  iheMississippi 
or  Churchill  with  the  Mackehsic  lliver.  The 
great  lakes  of  N.  America  arc,  Lake  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  St.  CInir,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 
These,  which  are  all  connected  together,  dis- 
charge their  siipcifluous  waters  by  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence, and  form  thot  vast  reservoir  of  fresh  water, 
sometimes  rnlli-d  the  son  of  Canada.  (.See  the 
titles  for  a  full  description  of  these  lakes.  )  The 
nest  in  siseand  importniico  are  Lakes  Winnipeg, 
Alhabasco,  (irrat  Slave  Lake,  and  (iri-at  near 
Lake,  stretching  N.N. W.  from  Lake  .Superior 
to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenile  Itiver,  and 
fbrmlngasit  werearnntinuaiionol'lhe  Canadian 
lakes.  There  are  some  considerable  laken  in  the 
Mtiican  itatest    "nd  the  comparatively  imall 
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lakai  ot  Tezeaco,  Xochimiico,  Ike.,  in  the  Talle* 
of  Mexico,  are  remarkable  for  tiieir  elevated 
situation,  their  vicinity  to  the  capital,  and 
the  superb  works  undertaken  to  prevent  the 
damage  caused  by  their  frequent  overflowing. 
Lake  Nicaragua,  m  central  America,  is  remark! 
able  for  its  size,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its 
volcanoes,  and  from  its  forming  the  basis  of  the 
works  projected  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  limited  size  of  the  principal 
lakes  of  S.  America,  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
dimensions  of  those  of  N.  America.  The  lake 
of  Titicaca,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
S.  American  lakes,  is  situated  near  the  N.W. 
frontier  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  in  an  Alpine 
valley  surrounded  by  ridges  of  the  Andes.  It 
covers  an  area  of  above  4,000  aq./n.,  and  is 
elevated  12,795  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I 
Manco  Capac  made  his  first  appearence  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake.  The  basins  of  the  Uio  Colo, 
rodo,  or  Mendoza,  and  Ilio  Negro,  present  several 
very  extensive  lakes  ;  but  these  are  really  rather 
vast  morasses,  than  lakes  properly  so  called. 

Islatuls.  —  A  multitude  of  islands  belong  to 
America.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  prin- 
cipal,  in  the  order  of  the  seas  in  which  they 
are  situated.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are,  the 
archipelago  of  St  Lawrence  or  of  Newfound, 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence : 
its  princi|)al  islands  are  Newfoundland,  Anticosti, 
Pnnce  Edward's  Island,  and  Cape  Breton.  The 
great  Columbian  archipelago,  or  Antilles,  com- 
monly called  the  West  Indies,  comprises  a  great 
number  of  islands  and  secondary  groups.  Ring 
between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco.  Its  chief  islands  are,  Cuba,  Uayti, 
or  St  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto- llico, 
called  the  greater  Antilles;  St.  Cruz,  Antigua, 
Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  Barbaducs, 
St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  I'rinidad,  and  several 
others,  called  the  smaller  Antilles.  The  Luco- 
yos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  a  vast  secondary  group, 
are  situated  to  the  N.  of  Cuba.  Towards  the 
southern  extremitv  of  the  New  Continent,  are 
the  Falkland  or  Alalouinc  Islands,  which  have 
no  fixed  ii^habitants ;  in  the  southern  ocean  is 
the  archipelago  of  Magellan  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  most  southerly  inhabited  part  of  tha 
world.  By  its  jxisition,  at  the  extremity  of  Aniv. 
rica,  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  ocean,  to  which 
we  have  assigned  it,  as  to  either  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Antarctic  archipelago,  or  Antarctic  lands, 
under  which  denomination  we  include  all  the 
islands  situated  beyond  56°  S.  lat., next  claimsatten. 
tiun.  The  greater  |Nirt  of  these  islands  have  been 
recently  discovered  ;  tlieyareall  uninhabited,  iiru 
mostly  covered  with  ice,  iind  are  important  only 
to  whale  and  seal  fishers.  The  most  remark- 
able islands  and  groups  arc,  the  Island  of 
St.  Peter,  culled  by  t'ook,  8.  (leorgia;  the  arrhi- 
iMilago  of  Sandwich,  tiie  Orkneys,  S.  Shti- 
lund,  Trinity  Island,  the  small  islands  of  Alex- 
ander !.  and  Peter  I. ;  being  at  present  the  must 
southerly  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  has  also  a  multitude  of  iiilands 
lying  in  groups,  of  whicli  we  can  only  notice  the 
f'ollowinijc :  the  archipelago  of  Mudre  de  Dios, 
on  the  \V.  coast  of  Patagonia ;  the  Cam|>aiia 
and  .Modrc  de  Dios  are  the  largest  of  thi'tv 
islands:  the  archiiielagoof  Chi  .>,  situated  to  the 
S.  of  Chili,  to  which  it  belungi,  and  of  whirh 
Chil(K<  Island  is  the  largest  :  the  an-hipelii^o  of 
(inllopogos,  situated  under  the  ei|uator,  about 
/KK)  in.  W.  from  the  coast  of  ColuniliiM,  but 
which  has  iiu  stationnry  inhaliitants  :  the  nrrhi- 
pelngo  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  cuntprising  s 
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great  number  of  islands,  and  that  of  King  Georac 
III.,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  with  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago  in  Russian  America.  In 
Behrins'i  sea,  are  thegroup  of  Pribylof  and  Nou- 
nivok,  belonging  to  Russia.  The  Arctic  Ocean 
presents  a  vast  number  of  islands,  the  majority  of 
irhicb,  previously  to  the  late  voyage  of  discovery, 
were  regarded  as  parts  of  the  American  continent. 
Ualbi  proposes  to  give  to  these  islands  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Arctic  lands  or  Arctic  archi- 
pelago, and  to  subdivide  them  as  follows  :  E,  or 
Danish  Arctic  lands,  comprising  the  great  group 
ofGreenland  and  Iceland,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  Jan  Mayen's  Island,  without  stationary  in- 
habitants ;  the  W.  or  English  Arctic  lands,  ex- 
tending to  the  W.  and  N.  of  Baffin's  and  Ilud- 
soii's  bays,  the  principal  groups  of  which  are,  N. 
Devon,  N.  Georgia,  with  the  islands  Cornwallis, 
Melville,  &c. ;  and  the  archipelago  of  Baflin  — 
Parry,  with  the  islands  Cockburn,  Southampton, 
New  Galloway,  &c. 

The  Climate  of  America  is  nearly  as  cele- 
brated for  the  predominance  of  cold,  as  that  of 
Africa  for  the  predominance  of  heat.  With 
the  exception  of  the  limited  space  along  its  W. 
shore,  between  the  Andes  in  the  S.,  and  the 
Maritime  Alps  in  the  N.,  the  temperature  of 
the  New  World,  in  the  same  latitude,  is  every 
where  inferior  to  that  of  the  old.  Countries  which, 
from  their  geographical  position,  we  should 
supiiosc  would  be  mild  and  temperate,  are  ex- 
posed to  Ions  and  severe  winters,  during  which 
they  are  wholly  covered  with  snow ;  and  in 
))cint  of  fact,  the  entire  continent  of  N.  America 
nbivc  the  50th  degree  of  lat.  is  all  but  unin- 
habitable. Even  in  the  45th  parallel,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  frost  is  continuous 
for  more  than  six  months.  Occasional  frosts 
occur  as  low  down  the  Atlantic  coast    a.s  the 


conflnes  of  Florida,  near  the  30th  deff.  of  lat.,  in 
the  parallel  of  Morocco,  Cairo,  and  Suez.  This 
predominance  of  cold  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to 
u  great  variety  of  causes ;  among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  may  be  placed  the  extraor- 
dinary elevation  of  the  soil.  Not  only  is  the 
lontinent  traversed  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  immense  chains  of  mountains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  but  in  many  parts,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Columbia,  very  extensive  plains 
are  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to 
10,(XX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I  Thus  the 
plain  of  Quito,  immediately  under  the  equator, 
lias  an  elevation  of  above  9,(i()0  feet,  and  its 
inenn  temperature  is  said  not  to  exceed  !>:i° 
Fuhr.  In  some  nurts,  where  the  plateaus  rise 
rapidly,  there  is  onen,  within  a  few  leagues,  an 
cxtraordinarv  change  of  teniperuturc.  At  Vera 
Cruz  and  (luayaquil,  for  example,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  ({uito,  and 
Hourly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  the  heat  is  often 
miite  oppressive.  Those  difTereiit  climates  have 
(iiflorent  vegetable  productions.  ■'  Hence  the 
traveller  journeying  down  thfc  deep  dosceiit  of 
one  of  these  magnificent  ravines  (leading  fVom 
the  plateau  of  .Mexico),  through  forests  of  birches, 
(iiiks,  and  pines,  finds  himself  luddenly  on  the 
level  shores  of  the  Itio  Alvarado,  surruundod  by 
palms,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
<inlmal  prcMlucts  of  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Alpiiio 
rcffiuiis  and  tnipics,  nay  of  the  K.  and  \V,  ho- 
iniMpheres,  mingled  together.  Wolves  of  northern 
a.«)K'(-t  dwelling  in  (he  vicinity  of  inonkoy.'* ; 
huinining  birds  returning  periodirully  from  the 
hiirdors  of  the  fVoxen  2one,  with  the  N.  bunting 
and  siifY-feathered  titmice,  to  nestle  near  parrots; 
and  oiir  common  Kiir(i|ionn  whiHtlIng  iluckn  and 
lull,  sMinmiiiig  in  lake:*  which  swiirni  \\i\i\  sirens 


&1 
and  Brazilian  parras  and  boatbills."  —  (See 
Richardson's  Zoology  of  N.  America,  in  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  British  Assodalion,  p.  135.) 

In  a^ition  to  its  vast  mountain  chains,  and 
the  prodigious  elevation  of  many  of  its  plateaus, 
the  lower  temperature  of  America  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  great  indentation  of  the  sea  be- 
tween N.  and  S.  America,  and  the  want  of  exten- 
sive sandy  deserts  in  the  tropical  regions,  easily 
impregnated  with  heat.  The  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  African  continent  is  here  occupied  by  vast 
forests,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  immense 
rivers.  The  forests,  however,  are  not  confined 
to  the  tropical  reeions ;-  they  extend  over  the 
creater  portion  of  the  continent,  powerfully 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  upon 
the  earth,  and  greatly  increasing  its  moisture. 
A  strong  and  abundant  vegetation,  the  result 
of  its  greater  humidity,  is,  in  fact,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  New  World. 

We  may  add,  with  respect  to  N.  America,  that 
while  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is  within  the 
torrid  zone,  it  reaches  far  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  where  it  also  attains  to  a  great  breadth. 
The  N.  W.  wind  prevails  during  winter.  This 
wind,  sweeping  over  a  desolate  country,  over- 
spread with  marshes,  forests,  frozen  lakes,  and 
mountains,  buried  under  eternal  snows,  con- 
tracts an  intense  degree  of  cold,  and  in  its 
progress  southward,  passing  over  a  wilderness, 
where  the  ground  is  shaded  by  forests  from 
the  solar  rays,  its  original  character  is  in  no 
respect  changed.  It  slowly  yields  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  climate,  and  retains  its  temperature 
long  after  it  has  penetrated  into  the  regions  of 
heat.  Throughout  N.  America  the  N.  wind 
is  accordingly  felt  to  be  keen  and  piercing.  It 
increases  the  rigour  of  the  seasons  in  the  more 
northerly  regions,  and  extends  the  influence  of 
winter  far  into  those  latitudes,  which,  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  are  blessed  with  perpetual 
spring.  The  countries  lying  within  the  tropics 
are  exposed  to  the  inroads  ofthe  northern  blasts ; 
and  the  great  heats  felt  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Ha- 
vannah  are  oflen  suddenly  reduced  by  strata  of 
cold  air  brought  by  the  N.  winds  from  Hudson's 
Bay.  These  winds  blow  from  October  to  March, 
frequently  bursting  forth  in  tremendous  hurri- 
canes, and  cooling  the  air  to  such  a  degree,  that 
at  llavannuh  the  centigrade  thermometer  falls 
too,  or  32°  Fah.,  andat  Vera  Cruz  it  falls  to  16°, 
or  to  Wfi  Fuh.  At  Zacatecas,  within  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  it  frequently  froze  hard  in  the 
winter  of  IH25 ;  and  in  Ihe  city  of  Mexico  the 
thermometer  has  b  en  known,  though  rarely, 
from  the  same  cause,  to  fall  below  the  freezing 
point.  To  the  prevalence  of  these  N.  winds,  there- 
fore, combined  with  the  extraordinary  elevation 
<if  the  ground,  and  the  uncultivated  state  of  the 
country,  overMirottd  with  vast  forests,  the  greater 
cold  of  N.  America  seems  chiefly  ascribable. 
In  S.  America  nearly  the  same  causes  operate. 
The  country  is  even  more  desolate ;  the  climate 
is  more  inclined  to  moisture ;  and  liable  beyond 
the  40th  (inrallel,  to  dreadful  tempests;  while 
immense  mountain  ranges,  rising  far  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  aid  these  eflbcts,  and 
greatly  increase  the  rigour  of  the  seasons.  To 
tliese  causes  may  be  added  the  form  of  the 
Aiiiorionn  continent,  which  being  greatly  con- 
irnctod  in  breadth  as  it  up|>roucnes  the  8,,  is, 
in  oonseqiioiico,  expose*!  on  every  side,  except 
towards  the  N.,  to  the  surrounding  oceanic  %viii(Is. 
To  the  S.  of  Cape  Horn  is  the  great  Antarctic 
Ocean,  where  cold  prevails  even  to  a  much 
groator  degree  than  in  the  N.,  so  that  the  winds 
coming  tVuni  those  inhospitable  seas  bring  to 
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the  American  continent  all  the 
rigour  of  the  polar  regions.  The  Andes  and 
maritime  Alps  protect  the  strip  of  territory  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
freezing  inftuence  of  the  N.  W.  wind;  and  to 
this  iu  greater  mildness  is  partly,  at  least,  if  not 
wholly,  owing. 

Minerab.  —  The  mineral  riches  of  America 
■re  probably  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  other 
great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  effected  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals ; 
aud  they  have  since  continued  to  be  the  grand 
sources  whence  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  have 
principally  been  derived.  Ihe  produce  of  the 
American  mines  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  was  estimated  by  M.  Humboldt 
as  follows :  — 

Annual  Produce  of  the  Mines  of  America  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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i»7,Sl* 

8,M0 

782 

611,090 

140,178 

I*,tl« 

S,S07 

«9,700 

6,827 

«,«00 

S06 

481,830 

110,764 

so.so* 

V9,WX) 

4,714 
6,«7S 

-        ■ 

.    . 

ir,,i\i 

17,X9i 

3,4rin,84ii 

79.'>r''Hl 

Value  of 
tioth  sold 
and  hlWcr 
Indollan, 


23,000,000 

(!,2<0,000 

2,060,000 

4,8M,0OO 

8,990,000 
4,360,000 


Thii  ium  of  43,A0O,000  dollari,  at  *i.  and  3tf.  a  dollar, 
amounU  to  9,243,750/. 

Mr.  Jacob,  author  of  the  Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Consumption  of  the  I'recious  Metals, 
estimated  the  annual  average  produce  of  the 
American  mines,  from  1800,  to  1810  at  47,061 ,000 
dollai's.  But  the  revolutionary  strucrgles  which 
began,  in  1810,  to  disturb  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
the  rest  of  Spanish  America,  by_  causing  the  ex- 
pulsion of  most  of  the  great  capitalists,  by  whom 
the  mines  were  princi|>ally  carried  on,  speedily 
caused  some  of  the  most  productive  amongst 
•;-,cm  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  occasioned 
ai-.  extraordinary  failing  off  in  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  previously  obtained  from  the 
New  World.  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  average 
annual  produce  of  the  American  iniiu's,  from 
1810  to  1889,  at  only  4,0.36,000/.,  being  less  con- 
siderably than  half  their  pro<lucc  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  ;  and  though  this  estimate 
has  been  sus|)ected  of  being  somewhat  luuler- 
valued,  there  are  pretty  good  grounds  for  think- 
ing that  it  is  not  far  from  accurate,  ( Jnvob,  ii.  'i«j7.  ) 
The  failure  of  the  companies  formed  in  this 
country  in  1825,fur  workiiigthe  American  mines, 
the  instability  of  the  revolutionary  guverniiients, 
and  the  continued  anarchy  and  inset  urity  thnt  has 
prevailed  down  to  the  present  time  in  Mexico, 
and  in  all  the  old  provinces  of  Spanish  America, 
have  hitherto  prevented  any  very  material  ad- 
ditions being  made  to  the  supply  of  bullion  from 
the  American  mines,  which  at  this  moment 
(1838)  is  certainly  under  S.tXXWM)/. 

The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  derlino  being 
thus  explained,  it  is  plain  that  there  arc  no 
grounds  for  supposing  that  it  will  be  per])etiial. 
It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  richest  of 
the  mines  known  to  exist  in  Mexico  have  not 
yet  been  wrought ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  many  mines  will  yet  be  discovered,  'i'he 
in:<lal(ility  and  weakness  of  the  govevinneiiti,  and 
the  consequent  indisposition  to  embark  capital 


in  industrious  undertakings,  ore  the  only  obsts. 
cles  that  hinder  the  American  mines  from  yield> 
ing  greater  supplies  at  present  than  at  any 
former  period.  ' 

Exclusive  of  the  mines,  the  gold  and  silver 
washing  of  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  S.  America 
and  of  the  U.  States,  are  considerably  productive. 
Besides  gold  and  silver,  most  other  metals 
are  found  in  less  or  greater  abundance  in 
America.  Chili  and  Cuba  have  some  of  the 
richest  copper  mines  in  the  world ;  lead  is  found 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  U.  States,  particularly 
in  Illinois,  and  in  Mexico,  &c. ;  iron  is  most 
abundant  in  the  U.  States,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  continent ;  saltalso  is  very  widely  diflfVised ; 
and  cool,  including  anthracite,  is  found  in  vast 
deposiu  in  different  parts  of  the  U.  States,  in 
British  America,  and  in  Chili.  Europe  may 
now  be  said  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  Brazil 
for  supplies  of  diamonds,  which  seem  to  be  more 
abundant  there,  than  anywhere  else. 

Fe^e^a/ion.— Stretching,  as  America  does,  from 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  Arctic  to  those  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,  and  possessing  soils  of  every 
elevation  and  quality,  her  vegetable  products  are 
necessarily  of  the  most  diversified  description. 
Owing  to  the  prevalent  humidity  and  coolness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  richness  ot  the  soil,  her  fo- 
rests and  postures  are  unrivalled  for  extent,  luxu- 
riance, and  magnificence.  The  forests  consist 
generally  of  very  heavy  timber,  including  many 
species  of  pines  and  larches  unknown  in  Europe, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  oaks,  maples,  cypresses, 
tulip  trees,  mahogany  trees,  logwood,  Brazil- 
wood, &c.  &c.  The  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the 
New  for  some  of  its  most  useful  and  widely  dif- 
fused vegetable  productions.  Potatoes,  though 
probably  not  introduced  into  Europe  for  more 
than  a  century  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
already  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  food 
of  most  European  nations ;  and  tobacco,  though 
it  also  be  of  American  origin,  has  been  difKised 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Old  World  to  the  other, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universally  esteemed  of 
all  luxuries.  We  also  owe  to  America  maize, or 
Indian  corn,  millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  pimento,  co- 
paiba, cinchona  or  bark,  so  important  in  medi- 
cine, jalap,  sassafras,  nux  vomica,  &c.  The  Caclvt 
cuchinilifer,  which  furnishes  the  cochineal,  is 
also  peculiar  to  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
America  is  indebted  to  the  Old  World  for  a  great 
variety  of  cereal  grasses,  trees,  and  fruits.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  moy  be  placed  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rice,  all  of  which  succeed  admirably  well 
in  large  portions  of  America.  It  seems  pretty  well 
established  that  the  Kiigar-ranc  is  indigenous  to 
some  of  the  W.  Indian  islands;  but  it  is  aliiin- 
dantly  certain,  not  merely  that  the  art  of  mat-  ' 
sugar,  but  that  the  cane,  now  most  generally  >  iii 
tivated  in  the  i'^lands  and  in  continental  Anic. 
rica,  was  brought  to  thcin  either  from  the  K. 
Indies  or  from  Madeira.  America  is  also  in- 
debted to  the  Old  World  for  the  coflee-plant,  now 
one  of  her  staple  iinxlucts ;  and  (»r  oranges, 
lemons,  peuchcs,  ami  most  descrintions  of  fruit- 
trees.  New  York  apples,  though  now  very  su- 
poriur  to  any  pro<iuced  in  this  country,  arc  de- 
rived from  plants  carried  from  Knglund.  'Mic 
vine  has  been  raised  in  America;  but  either  the 
soil  or  climate  is  not  suitable  for  it,  or,  which  is 
nerhans  most  probable,  sulilcient  care  liiis  not 
been  iiestoMed  on  the  manufacture  «)f  the  wine. 
The  tea-plant  has  been  tried  iniiraxil ;  but,owiii); 
to  the  dearness  of  labour,  there  is  no  chance  (if 
its  being  profitably  cultivated  there,  oraiiy  v^lurc 
else  ill  Aniericn. 

The  Zvoluf:^  of  Ajnericu  diiU'rs  in  many  itii- 
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portant  respects  firom  that  of  the  Old  World.  Of 
about  1,350  mammals  that  have  been  described 
and  classified,  America  possesses  about  540 ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  she  is  singularly  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  useful  animals.  As  already  stated, 
neither  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  nor  hoc,  were  found 
in  America  on  her  discovery  by  Columbus ;  and 
the  want  of  them  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the 
natives  in  the  career  of  civilisation.  The  ele- 
phant and  the  camel  are  also  unknown  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  useful 
animals.  In  Peru  they  had  the  llama,  guanaco, 
paco,  and  vicunna,  animals  that  bear  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  each  other,  if  they  be  not  of 
the  same  species.  The  first  has  a  considerable 
analogy  to  the  camel,  though  it  be  neither  so  large 
nor  strong,  and  wants  the  hump.  It  was,  and 
still  is,  employed  to  carry  loads,  and  being  docile 
and  sure-tooted,  makes  its  way  over  the  most 
dangerous  paths.  Its  pace  is  slow,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 12  or  15  m.  a  day,  ani*  it  usually  carries  about 
80  lbs.  Its  wool,  or  rather  hair,  which  is  gene- 
rally, but  not  always,  white,  is  spun  and  made  into 
articles  of  clothing.  The  guanacos  and  pacos  are 
not  so  serviceable  as  beasts  of  burden  as  the  llamas, 
and  are  comparatively  little  used.  The  vicunna, 
the  smallest  of  them  all,  inhabits  the  least  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  Andes ;  it  is  chiefly  prized  on 
account  of  its  wool,  which  is  of  a  verv  superior 
quality.  The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  dry 
and  coarse,  is  used  as  food.  They  are  almost  the 
only  animals  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
America  had  been  able  to  subdue,  and  to  ren- 
der subservient  to  their  purposes.  The  bison, 
or  American  ox  (  Hoa  aniericanus),  the  largest  na- 
tive quadruped  of  the  New  World,  is  principally 
found  on  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains in  N.  America.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
to  the  S.  of  the  Mississippi ;  aiid  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Hot  moichatus,  or  musk  ox,  is  found  only  in 
the  most  N.  parts  of  America  to  the  W.  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  rrom  66°  to  73°  N.  lat.  Its  horns, 
which  cover  all  the  forehead,  are  often  of  great 
weight  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  inhabits  the  llocky 
Mountains  from  Mexico  to  the  extremity  of  the 
range.  Several  species  of  deor  are  found  both  in 
N.  and  S.  America.  The  rein-deer  is  the  most 
northerly  ruminating  animai,  being  found  in 
Circeiilandand  the  remotest  of  the  Arctic  islands. 
On  the  W.  coast  it  descends  as  low  as  the  Co- 
lombia river. 

America  possesses  several  peculiar  species  of 
Ihc  genus  Canis,  or  dog.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  American  wolf,  when  contrasted  with  that 
oCits  European  namesake,  is  very  distinct.  There 
is  tt  great  variety  of  fuxcs.  The  fur  of  the  Canis 
laentiuB,  or  arctic  fox,  and  of  some  other  varieties 
or  the  same  genus,  is  of  considerable  value.  The 
best  known  variety  of  the  Atncr-can  dog  is  the 
Canis  familiaris,  found  in  Newfoiindlana.  This 
animal  is  now  very  common  in  Knglaiid,  and  is 
deservedly  a  great  favourite.  It  is  strong  and 
nctivt,  has  long  fine  glossy  hair,  a  curved  bushy 
tail,  and  webbed  toes,  by  means  of  which  it  swims 
admirably  well.  The  colour  of  the  back  and 
aides  is  generally  black,  with  a  white  belly  and 
U'gt,  anu  frequently  a  white  s|>ot  at  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  It  is  naturally  fitted,  by  i 
of  hair,  for  a  cold  climate,  and  is  more  active  and 


dilRrs  in  many  im- 


liy  fitted,  by  its  thick  covering 
limate,  and  is  more  active  and 
in  better  health  in  this  country  in  winter  than  in 
iummcr. 

'I'ho  beaver  ( Caslor)  is  more  abundant  perhaps 
in  the  N.  W.  iiarts  of^  N.  America  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.     Uut  the  great  demand 


for,  and  high  price  of  its  fur,  has  led  to  a  gfieat 
diminution  of  its  numbers,  and  to  its  nearly 
total  extirpation  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  country.  The  coypou,  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  neutra,  and  the  chinchilla,  are 
found  in  S.  America.  They  yield  a  hig^hly  e^ 
teemed  fur,  and  immense  quantities  of  their  skins 
are  now  imported. 

America  has  but  few  beasts  of  prey.  The  most 
formidable,  tbeFeKs  onca,  or  jaguar,  is  found  only 
in  S.  America.  It  is  larger  and  stronger  than  t^e 
panther ;  but  is  inferior  Tn  size  and  fenxsity  to  the 
Bengal  tiger,  with  which  it  is  generally  com- 
pared. The  Felis  discolor,  or  puma,  is  found  in 
both  S.  and  N.  America :  though  denominated 
the  American  lion,  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  fierce 
as  the  jaguar.  A  number  of  bears,  some  of  them 
of  the  largest  and  mobt  formidable  description, 
are  found  in  Arctic  America :  two  are  peculiar 
to  it. 

Tropical  America  has  a  great  variety  of  apes, 
but  none  of  them  approach  so  nearly  to  the  hu- 
man form  as  the  orang  outang,  or  chimpanzee, 
and  none  of  them  have  the  ferocity  of  the  ba- 
boon. Many,  however,  have  prehensile  tails,  en- 
dowed with  so  great  delicacy  of  touch  that  they 
have  been  compared  to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant. 
This  fits  them  admirably  for  travelling  frcmi  tree 
to  tree. 

The  vampyre  bat,  frequent  in  S.  America,  is 
very  dangerous.  It  attacks  the  larger  animals, 
and  even  man  himself,  when  asleep ;  and  as  its 
bite  is  not  sufflciently  painful  to  awaken  the  vic- 
tim, the  bleeding  it  occasions  sometimes  proves 
fatal. 

America  is  infested  by  an  immense  number  of 
reptiles.  Of  these  pests  the  rattle-snake  is  one 
of  the  most  common,  and  also  the  most  danger- 
ous :  but  there  are  others  little  less  venomous. 
The  true  boa  constrictor  is  found  of  an  enormous 
size  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. Centipeds,  sometimes  a  yard  in  length, 
with  enormous  spiders,  sc. ,  ''>'i8,  &c.,  abound  in 
these  regions.  According  to  ^  ^umboldt,  the  white 
ants  and  termites  are  even  more  destructive  here 
than  their  congeners  in  the  Old  World. 

The  birds  of  America  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  condor,  which  inhabits  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Andes,  though  of  less 
dimensions  than  was  formerly  supposed,  is  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  feathered 
tribes.  There  are  also  a  great  many  eagles,  vul- 
tures, falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  A  species 
of  ostrich,  but  smaller  than  the  African,  inhabits 
the  Pampas ;  and  the  woods  of  both  Americas 
arc  the  resort  of  vast  flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  pi- 
geons, &c. 

The  waters  of  America  are  well  supplied  with 
fish ;  and  the  rivers  in  the  tropical  regions  pro- 
duce also  enomious  lizards  and  alligators.  In 
the  lakes  of  the  Caraccas  is  found  the  elec- 
tric eel. 

Nothing,  however,  is  so  worthy  of  remark,  in 
relation  to  the  zoology  of  America,  as  the  won- 
derful increase  of  the  horses  and  cattle  carried 
there  from  Europe.  Had  we  not  been  fully 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  their 
immigration,  it  would  certainly  have  been  sup- 
posed that  they  were  indigenous  to  America,  and 
that  it,  in  fact,  was  their  native  country  They 
here  rove  about  in  immense  herds  in  a  state  of 
pristine  freedom ;  and  so  numerous  have  they 
become  that  the  slaughter  of  oxen,  not  for  the 
carcass,  but  merely  for  the  hide,  is  the  principal 
business  of  many  extensive  provinces,  (nee 
Pampas,  )  In  a  single  year  above  800,000  hides 
have  been  exported  from  Brazil  only,  exclusive 
G  9 
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oT  those  exported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte- 
^deO|  and  other  ports  I  In  consequence,  too,  of 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  horses,  the  mode  of 
existence  of  the  natives  in  several  parts  has  been 
wholly  changed ;  they  have  become  expert  horse- 
men, and  pass  n  considerable  part  of  their  time 
on  horseback,  approaching  in  this  respect  to  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs  of  the  ancient  world.  Sheep 
have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  America  as  cattle 
and  horses;  and  their  wool,  in  most  parts,  is 
generally  or  an  inferior  description. 

Baces  of  Men.  —  The  native  inhabitants  of 
America  difter  in  physical  form,  in  language, 
and  perhaps  in  intellectual  character,  from  every 
oUier  variety  of  the    human  race.     Probably, 
however,  the  general  agreement  which  exists 
among  themselves  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
their  disagreement  from  other  races.     The  Red 
men,  as  the  Americans  call  themselves,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  European  and  African  races, 
(that  is,  to  the  ly/iites  and  Blacks,  the  only  two 
they  have  any  knowledge  of,)  exhibit  surprisingly 
little  difference,  although  extending  over  70° 
on  the  N.  side,  and  54°  on  the  S.   side,  of  the 
equator.      Heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moisture, 
elevation  or  depression  of  surface,  have  certainly 
no  effect  in  the  production,  even  of  the  small 
variations  occasionally  discoverable  among  them. 
"  The  Indians  of  New  Spain,"  says  Humboldt, 
*  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit 
Canada,    Florida,    Peru,    and    Brazil.       Over 
1,500,000  sq.    leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
St.  Laurence  and  oehring's  Straits,  wc  are  struck 
at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in 
the  features  of  the  inhabitonts.    We  think  we  per- 
ceive them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigious  divcrsitv  of  their 
languages.     In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of 
the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  the  tribes 
scattered  over  the  savannahs  of  the  Apure  and 
the  Carony.     The  same  style  of  features  exists 
in  both  Americas."    'i'he  general  physical  form 
is  as  follows : —  Skin  dark,  having  more  or  less  of 
a  red  tinge,  usually  called  copper-coluur,  but 
thought  to  be  more  correctly  characterised  by 
that  of  cinnamon;   hair  of  the  head  black,  coarse, 
lank,   shining,    long,   |}ut   not  very  abundant : 
hair  on  other  parts  of  the  body  very  deficient. 
The  beard  is  seldom  altogether  wanting,  but  it 
is  so  uniformly  scanty,  as  often  to  present  the 
appearance  of  its  being  so.    Forehead  long;  eyes 
deep  sunk,  small,  and  black.     Fare  broad  across 
the  cheeks,  which  are  round   and  prominent; 
nose  well  raised,  and  round  at  the  apex  ;  mouth 
large,  and  lips  thick ;  chest  high,  thighs  massy, 
legs  arched,  feet  large,  hands  and  wrists  small. 
The  height  is  nearly  the  meun   stature  of  the 
European  race,  but  the  body   is  usually    more 
S(]uat  and  thick  set.     The  countenance  is  hard- 
favoured,  and  the  look  stern,  yet  with  a  certain 
sweetness  in  the  expression  of  the  mouth  which 
is  a  contrast   to  the  rest  of  the  features.     It 
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polar  regions  of  the  N.,and  the  tall  Patagonlan* 
towards  the  S.,  extremity  of  the  continent.  The 
first  of  these  differ  in  no  respect,  as  far  as  physical 
form  is  concerned,  from  the  people  of  the  same 
name  In  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Patagonians  or 
Puelches,  inhabiting  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  America,  may  be  con- 
sidered, after  rejecting  the  exaggerations  of  early, 
and  the  contradictions  of  later  travellers,  as  the 
tallest  people  in  the  worid.  If  with  us  the  me- 
dium height  of  the  male  sex  may  be  estimated  at 
5  feet  8  inches,  that  of  the  Patagonians  may  be 
taken  at  six  feet.  Other  races,  remarkable  for  {heir 
great  stature,  also  exist  among  the  Americans; 
as  the  Caribees  and  Cherokees.  But  there  are 
also  races  remarkable  for  their  shortness,  as  the 
Peruvians,  who  are  between  the  mean  European 
standard  and  the  Chaymas,  whose  average  height, 
according  to  Humboldt,  is  five  feet  two  inches, 
which  makes  them  a  full  inch  shorter  than  the 
Malayan  race,  yet  much  taller  than  the  Esqui- 
maux.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  American  race  exhibits  a  wider  differ- 
ence in  stature  than  anyotherfamily  of  mankind, 
while  this  difference,  at  the  same  time,  would  not 
seem  to  be  productive  of  any  essential  variation  in 
physical  or  intellectual  capacitv.  In  point  of 
colour  there  exists  also  considerable  variety; 
the  brownish-red  tinge  for  the  most  part  pre- 
vails; but  in  some  cases  its  intensity  approaclivs 
to  black,  and  in  others  to  the  fairness  of  a 
southern  European.  The  probability  is,  after 
all,  that  the  number  of  distinct  races  of  men 
in  America  is  at  least  as  great  as  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  world,  although  their  smaller  num- 
bers, and  obscurity  of  the  tribes  make  it  more 
difHcult  to  distinguish  and  class  them.  In  tins 
matter,  languages,  so  useful  a  guide  in  £uro)>e 
and  Asia,  have  not,  in  America,  on  account  uf 
their  multiplicity  and  intricacy,  afforded  as  yet 
much  assistance.  The  exceeding,  and  perhaps 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry  may,  indeed,  be  judged  of  when  it  is 
known  that  the  number  of  distinct  languages 
spoken  by  men  whose  numbers  are  not  supposed 
to  exceed  10,000,000  has  been  reckoned  at  no  leas 
than  438,  and  their  dialects  at  2,000 !  The  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  American  family,  must, 
at  first  view  at  least,  be  considered  as  ranking  it 
below  all  the  other  principal  races  of  mankind. 
The  Americans,  when   left  undisturbed  to  the 


will  appear,  from  this  statement,  that  the  races 
which  tne  American  most  nearly  resembles,  a^e 
the  Mungul,  Malayan,  and  Indo-Chinese.  The 
features  of  the  face  are,  however,  more  amplif 
chiselled  than  in  any  of  these  ;  the  frontal  bone 
is  more  flattened  than  in  any  of  thcin,  and  the 
•tature  is  greater  than  it  is,  at  least,  in  the  Ma- 
layan race,  .\lthough  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America  there  are  no  black  men,  as  in  Africa  or 
Alia,  nor  in  its  tein|iera[e  regions,  any  wtiites,  as 
in  Europe,  still  varieties  do  exist  in  an  inferior 
degree;  which  may  becoin|Mred  to  those  which 
exist  among  Eur<>|>eans,  and  among  Negroes. 
The  most  strikitigof  these  aru  foiiiid  in  the  .short, 
•<]ust,  audtaUtfw-culoured  Ls^iiiniuiix,  ubuut  the  jhud  iiuti  iiidvvd,  in  many  respects,  been  pruiii- 


exercise  of  their  luitive  energies,  liod  nt^  taniH 

'  r  rood  or 


any  of  the  useful  animals,  whether  for 
labour,  the  llama  and  vicunna  by  one  tribe  ex- 
cepted. The  Peruvians  used  gold,  found  in  its 
native  state,  and  they  appear,  also,  to  have  been 
able  to  smelt  and  harden  copper  —  the  utmost 
stretch  of  their  in)^enuity;  but  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  use  of  iron.  The  agriculture  of  the 
most  civilised  of  the  American  tribes  was  of  a 
rudeness  and  imperfection  of  which  there  run 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  an  example  in  tJie 
Old  World.  The  Quichua,  the  most  improved 
of  their  languages,  had  no  words  to  express  ab- 
stract or  universal  ideas,  as  space,  time,  beins, 
matter,  substance,  he,  ur  even  such  as  justice, 
honour,  nTutUude,  freedom,  &c.  They  had  in- 
vented no  species  of  writing,  and  the  contri- 
vances by  which  they  attempted  to  depict  and 
record  their  ideas  are  more  nide  than  any  thiiiK 
handetl  down  in  the  traditions  of  European  and 
Asiatic  nations.  In  all  the  respects  now  men- 
tioned, the  Americans  evinced  their  inferiorit}r  tu 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  in  all  but 
the  invention  of  a  rude  sort  of  hieroglyphics, 
to  even  tlie   Negro  iiiUions  of  Africa.      NHtiire 
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the  domeRtic  animals  which  have  conduced'ma- 
terially  to  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  World;  as  the  horw,  ass,  ox,  camel,  sheep, 
goat,  hog,  and  most  or  our  domestic  poukry. 
But  their  want  of  ingenuity  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  their  not  availing  themselves  of  such  as  they 
possessed ;  as  the  rein-deer,  goose,  duck,  turkey, 
and  other  poultry,  soon  domesticated  by  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers.  For  their  want  of  ingenuity  in 
not  discovering  the  art  of  smelting- iron,  no  plea 
can  be  shown;  and,  indeed,  it  might  rationally  be 
supposed  that  the  paucity  of  useful  animals  for 
domestication  would  rather  have  had  the  effect 
of  directing  and  concentrating  their  efforts  in 
other  quarters.  MerehandfuTs  of  Europeans, 
in  comparatively  rude  ages,  subdued  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  tribes  df  America,  and 
these  handfuls  have  now  grown  into  the  majority 
of  the  population. 

Of  the  originof  the  American  race  we  are 
totally  ignorant.  Neither  the  evidence  of  phy- 
sical form  nor  of  arbitrary  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, which  could  spring  only  from  a  common 
source,  or  the  testimony  of  language,  connect 
them  with  any  other  race  of  men.  The  testi- 
mony of  language  on  this  subject  is  particu- 
larly clear.  For  example,  incontestable  evidence 
of  a  connection  exists  among  the  great  majority 
of  those  insular  languages  which  extend  over  at 
least  60°  of  latitude,  and  between  Madagascar  and 
piaster  Island,  over  200°  of  lonsitude ;  but  the 
moment  we  quit  the  last  named  island,  which  is 
but  45°  from  the  coast  of  America,  all  further 
trace  of  a  Polynesian  language  ceases.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  unaware  that  the  comparison  of 
a  great  number  of  American  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  Asiatic  tannages  has  exhibited  a  small 
number  of  resemblances  ;  but  these  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  as  forced,  fanciful,  or  ac- 
cidental. 

The  mnral  character  of  the  native  Americans 
has  been  depicted  under  very  different  colours  ; 
but  there  can,  we  apprehend,  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  bad  features  in  it  very  decidedly  pre- 
dominate. Their  capacity  of  enduring  hardships 
and  privations  of  all  sorts,  and  even  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tortures  without  murmur  or  com- 
plaint, is  well  known ;  and  is  owing  as  much, 
])crliaps,  to  physical  causes,  as  to  the  training  they 
undergo.  'I'hev  cannot  be  accused  of  ingratitude, 
or  of  a  want  or  hospitality,  but  they  are  in  the 
last  degree  vindictive,  cruel,  and  treacherous. 
When  not  engaged  in  war,  or  hunting,  or  drink- 
ing, they  sink  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  apathy 
from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them.  They  have 
all,  or  mostly  all,  an  irrepressible  rage  for 
spirituous  liquors  ;  to  obtain  «^hich  they  will  sa- 
crifice every  thing,  and  which  has  been  too  readily 
ministered  to  by  Europeans.  The  s'atc  in  which 
wo  find  women  may  generally  be  taken  as 
pretty  indicative  of  tne  character  of  a  people  : 
and  tried  by  this  test,  the  American  Indians  will 
l)L>  found  to  be  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
ui'civilisatinn.  From  the  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  woman,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  a  slave ;  she  has  to  pertiunn  nil  the 
laborious  occupations  of  the  tribe,  and  i:,,  in  fact, 
cU-ftraded  almost  to  the  level  of  a  beast  cf  burden. 
Polygamy  is  very  generally  practised ;  .and  it  is 
only  in  some  rare  cases  that  chastity  is  held  in 
any  estimation.  Their  relicion  is  n  rude  species 
of  idolatry  or  f((>ticisin.  rannibalism  has  un- 
iloubtedly  prevailed  over  the  whole  continent ; 
and  Is  not  vet  entirely  extinct.  The  Mexicana, 
the  most  advanced  of  the  native  nations,  delighted 
ill  liluod,  and  were  accustomed,  when  invaded 


by  the  Spaniards,  annually  to  bflbr  up  thousanda 
of  human  victims  on  the  altars  of  their  gods  I 
Even  the  Peruvians,  the  least  sanguinary  of  all 
the  Americans,  though  Sabians,  or  worshippers 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  did  not  scruple,  on  the 
death  of  their  monorchs,  to  Mimolate  hundreds 
of  human  victims  on  their  tombs ! 

The  natural  inferiority  of  the  native  AmericanM, 
and  their  incapacity  to  attain' to  any  thing  like  re«d 
civilisation,  are  strikingly  evinced  by  the  result 
of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 

fuay  for  their  improvement.  So  long  as  the 
esuits  resided  among  them,  and  could  direct 
their  efforts,  and  compel  them  to  be  industrious, 
all  went  on  very  well,  and  the  golden  age 
seemed  to  be  restored.  But  the  entire  system  waa 
forced  and  factitious.  The  moment  the  Jesuits 
withdrew,  the  fabric  that  had  cost  them  so  much 
pains  and  labour  to  raise,  fell  to  pieces.  Civil- 
isation had  taken  no  real  root  among  the 
Americans ;  and  they  relapsed  forthwith  into  the 
indolence,  improvidence,  and  idolatry,  that  seem 
natural  to  the  race. 

"  From  the  moment,"  savs  an  able  writer,  "that 
the  Europeans  landed  in  the  New  World,  bene- 
volence has  been  at  woiic    to    instract    some 
portions  of  these  tribes  in  religion  and  the  art& 
and  flattering  accounts  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  of  the  success  of  those  humane 
persons  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task. 
But,  after  three  centuries  of  incessant  exertion, 
what  is  the  result?     Is  there  one  tribe  that  ex- 
hibits the  steady  industry,  the  provident  habits, 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rational  views 
of  religion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  anv  parish 
of  England?     We  cannot  find  that  there  is. 
Many  tribes,  living  near  the  whites,  have  adopted 
their  habits  and  ideas  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
merely  under  the  influence  of  imitation.    While 
missionaries  and  teachers  are  among  them,  every 
thing  wears  a  favourable  aspect ;  but  their  civi- 
lisation is  never  self-sustained.     It  is  created  by 
the  agency  of  men  of  higher  natural  endowments, 
and  when  they  are  removed  it  moulders  away, 
because  it  has  no  foundation  in  their  character. 
Many  parties  of  Indians,  remnants  of  tribes  once 
powerful,  have  lived  peaceably,  on  reserves  of 
land,    inclosed  amidst  the   population    of   the 
United  States,  for  more  than  a  century.     No  si- 
tuation can  be  imagined  better  fitted  to  promote 
their  improvement ;  but  in  no  one  instance,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  they  melted  into  the  mass 
of  the  white  population,  of  risen  to  any  thing  near 
their  level  in  knowledge  ind  the    useful  arts. 
They  live  in  huts  in  no  material  degree  better 
than  ttie  wigwams  of  their  wandering  brethren. 
They  arc  generally  honest,   but  drunken,   in- 
dolent, and  Ignorant,  though  teachers  and  mis- 
sionaries are  employed  by  the  government    to 
instruct  them.      Basket-making  is  almost  the 
only  trade   they  ply,   and   in  their  habits  and 
character  they  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
gypsies  of  Europe  who  exist  in  the  midst  of  civi- 
li'sation,  without  partaking  of  its  spirit  or  its 
benefits.     It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  not 
the  same  reluctance  in  the  whites  to  mingle  their 
blood  with  the  red  men  as  with  the  blacks. 
Much  has  been  recentlv  said  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Cherokees ;  but  we  suspect  that  what 
is  witnessed  there  is  but  a  flimsy  veil  of  improve- 
ment, spread  over  habits  which  are  essentially 
savage.     We  are  convinced,  in  short,  that  the 
I  ndian  is  truly  the  man  of  the  woods ;  and  that, 
like  the  Mild  animals  he  lives  upon,  he  is  destined 
to  disappear  before  the  advancing  tide  of  civili- 
sation,  which   falls  upon    him  like    a   blight, 
because  it  supplies  new  food  to  nourish  his  vices, 
C  J 
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while  it  denuinda  intellectual  and  moral  faculties 

in  which  he  ts  deficient,  and  renders  useless  those 

qualities  which  predominate  in  his  character. 

We  wouid  not  discourage  the  attempt  to  me- 
liorate the  lot  of  the  Indians ;  but  this  will  succeed 

best  when  it  is  grounded  on  a  true  knowledge  of 

their  natural   capacities.     Some  of  them  are 

much  more  susceptible  of  moral  and  religious 

improTement  than  others;  but  to  instruct  and 

reclaim  them  eSbctually,  our  belief  is  that  the 

system  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  only  one  that  holds 

outa  chance  of  success.  Thev  must  not  merely  be 

taught  and  preached  to,  but  they  must  be  retained 

in  a  state  of  pupilage,  trained  to  their  duties, 

controlled  and  directed  in  all  their  proceedings 

by  intellects  superior  to  their  own ;  and  there  are 

many  tribes  too  ferocious  and   intractable  for 

even  this  method  of  tuition.     We  do  not  main- 
tain that  the  character  of  the  Indian  nations  is 

indelible ;  but  to  eflbct  any  considerable  change 

in  it,  the  lapse  of  a  longer  period  would    be 

required  than  the  existence  of  these  tribes  is 

likely  to  extend  to.  Neither  do  we  think  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  extinction  of  the% 
people  by  natural  means  which  humanity  should 
mourn  over.  In  every  state  of  life  man  has  but 
a  brief  span  of  existence  allotted  to  him.  Suc- 
cessive generations  fall  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
extinction  of  a  race  of  men  by  natural  causes, 
means  merely  its  non-renewal  or  the  suspension  of 
those  circumstances  which  enabled  it  to  continue 
its  existence."  {Encyc.  Britannica,  ii.  p.  631.) 
Population.  —  Besides  the  original  inhabitants, 
vast  numbers  of  Europeans,  of  all  nations, 
have  emigrated  to  America  since  its  discovery 
by  Columbus,  tempted  originally,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  auri  tacra  fames.  It  was  this  same 
passion,  taking  it  in  its  most  literal  and  degrading 
sense,  that  has  made  them  fill  the  Antilles  and 
part  also  of  the  continent,  with  millions  of 
negroes  brought  from  Africa,  and  reduced,  with 
their  descendants,  to  a  state  of  slavery.  But  at 
a  later  period  America  furnished  an  asylum  for 
the  victims  of  political  and  religious  persecution 
in  the  Old  World ;  and  for  these  many  years  she 
has  offered  an  all  but  inexhaustible  field  for  the 

profitable  employment  of  its  redundant  capital,    , 

•kill,  and  labour ;  and  thousands  upon  thousands,  I  it  in  several  particulars :  — 
Estimate  of  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  American  Statea  In  1838. 


who  could  hardly  contrive  to  eiist  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  have  attained,  if  not  to  opulence,  at 
least  to  comfort  and  independence,  in  America. 
Hence  she  has  long  been,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  the  promised  land  of  the  poor  but  industrious 
man ;  and  a  citv  of  refuge  to  all  who  happen  to 
be  discontented  with  the  policy,  or  who  have 
given  oSbnce  to  the  rulers  of  the  Old  World.  ' 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  America  at 
different  periods  have  diSbred  very  widely,  in 
consequence  of  the  vague  and  defective  nature 
ot  our  information  with  respect  to  it.  Hum- 
boldt estimated  the  population  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  Antilles,  at  about  35,000,000.  Balbi  es- 
timated it,  for  1827,  at  39,000,000 ;  but  we  incline 
to  think  that  this  was  below  the  mark  even  for 
the  epoch  to  which  it  refera  ;  and  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  Britah  America,  and 
Brazil,  but  especially  the  first  two,  bas  since  in- 
creased prodigiously.  At  present  we  are  weU 
convinced  that  the  population  of  America  is  not 
under,  if  it  be  not  rather  above,  47,000,000. 

Political  Divisions.  —  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  giving  any  detailed  outline  of  the  ex- 
isting divisions  between  the  different  states  among 
whicn  America  is  at  present  parcelled  out :  for 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  materially  altere<l 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  In  fact,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
struggles  in  1810,  down  to  the  present  moment, 
every  thing  has  been,  in  the  greater  part  of 
America,  in  a  state  of  transition.  States  have 
been  formed,  split  into  portions,  and  again  con- 
solidated. Hitherto,  however,  none  or  the  new 
States  formed  out  of  (he  Old  Spanish  provinces, 
seem  to  have  acquired  any  considerable  portion 
of  stability,  or  to  be  in  a  condition  successfully 
to  oppose  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insurrec- 
tion. No  doubt  a  better  order  of  things,  and 
one  more  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  those  naturally  fine  countries,  will  be  es- 
tablished ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  very  little  im- 
portance need  he  attached  to  the  subsisting  ter- 
ritorial arrangements. 

The  following  account  of  the  different  Ame- 
rican States,  and  of  their  extent  and  population 
in  1838,  is  partly  taken  from  the  Weimar  Al- 
manac ;  but  we  have  altered  and  we  hope  improved 
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AMERICA. 

Diieates  of  America,  —  The  Anslo- American 
population  is  subject  to  tlie  same  diseases  as  the 
people  of  Eneland ;  but  suffers  more  from  in- 
termittent and  remittent  fevers.  Yellow  fever 
sometimes  prevails  epidemically  as  far  north  as 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Of  122,591 
deaths  occurring  in  Mew  York  in  the  31  years 
1805-35,  7,563  were  ascribed  to  fevers  of  every 
type;  327  to  intermittents ;  1,480  to  remittent 
and  bilious  fevers;  477  to  yellow  fever;  not  less 
than  3,368  deaths  to  dysentery;  1,606  to  diar- 
rhoia;  5,183  to  cholera;  and  4,670  to  cholera 
infantum,  a  maladv  more  prevalent  in  America 
than  England.  Ihe  mean  duration  of  life  in 
the  English  race  has  been  inconsiderably  afiE^ted 
by  the'  climate  of  America.  We  have  calculated 
the  mortality  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  it  will  be  found  to  differ  little 
from  the  mortality  of  English  cities  of  the  same 
extent. 

The  population  of  New  York  increased  from 
75,770  to  270,089  in  the  30  years  from  1805  to 
1835;  the  mean  population  deduced  from  7 
quinquennial  enumerations  was  1 47, 108 ;  the  total 
deaths  in  the  31  years  1805 — 1835  amounted  to 
122,501,  exclusive  of  6,925  still  born.  *  The  mean 
annual  rate  of  mortality  in  New  York  was  there- 
fore 2*686  per  cent,  nearly  1  in  37. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
rhiladelphia  was  119,325  in  1820,  and  167,811  in 
1830;  the  deaths  in  the  10  years,  1821-30 
amounted  to  40,506,  exclusive  of  2,692  still-born. 
The  mean  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  2-663, 
nearly  1  in  38.t 

Deadly  epidemics  decimate  the  Havannah, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  other  cities  in  tropical  America. 
The  yellow  fever  begins  to  prevail  epidemically 
at  Vera  Cruz  in  May,  when  the  mean  temperature 
rises  to  75° "2  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
it  attains  its  maximum  force  in  September  and 
October.  The  disease  is  fatal  to  strangers,  par- 
ticularly to  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and 
cold  climates.  In  the  intendency  of  Vera  Cruz, 
the  yellow  fever,  which  rages  in  the  capital,  has 
never  been  able  to  ascend  above  the  farm  of 
Encero,  which  Humboldt  found  to  be  3,044  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  as  the  Mexican 
oaks  do  not  flourish  below  this  limit,  it  shows  that 
the  constant  average  temperature  is  of  a  true  tro- 
pical character.}  Humboldt  also  observes,  that, 
while  yellow  fever  rages  at  La  Guayra,  it  never 
crosses  the  Cumbre  and  the  Cerro  de  Avils. 

The  condition  of  the  mothers,  and  the  training 
of  the  children,  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
health  and  diseases  of  the  native  American  tribes 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  women,  though 
doomed  to  severe  labour,  are  spared  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy.  They  seldom  marry  till 
they  are  about  20.  Accouchements  take  place  in 
private  cabins,  and  the  mother,  after  washing 
herself  in  cold  water,  returns  in  a  few  days  to  her 
usual  employments.  Sir  W.  Penn  was  assured, 
and  correctly,  that  the  American  Indians  plunge 
their  infants  into  cold  streams  as  soon  as  born, 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  practice,  which 
destroys  the  weaklier  bodies,  and  strengthens  the 
survivors,  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
savages  of  cold  and  temperate  climates.  It  was 
common  in  Greece ;  and  Virgil  makes  one^of  the 
early  Italians  say  in  the  iEneid : — 
Durum  aitlrpe  genui :  natoi  ad  flumina primum, 
Deferimfli,  icvoque  gelu  durainui  et  undig. 

The  Dorians  and  Pelasgians  exposed  their 
children ;  and  Lycuru;us  regulated  the  practice 
by  enacting  that  nonehut  the  iitfinii  and  diseased 
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should  be  abandoned  after  a  public  examination. 
There  are  no  deformed  Indians  or  idiots ;  they 
are  sacrificed,  says  an  apologist  of  savages,  by 
the  severity  of  the  Indian  manners.  To  facilitato 
their  transport  from  place  to  place,  the  children 
are  tied  to  a  board,  where  they  lie  upon  their 
backs  for  6,  10  or  18  months.  By  some  tribes 
the  heads  are  flattened  by  pressure.  The  child 
generally  sucks  its  mother  till  it  is  2  vcars  old, 
and  sometimes  longer.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  more  languid  in  the  Indians  than  in 

Eersons  who  are  in  the  constant  exercise  of  the 
abits  of  civilised  life.  Out  of  8  North  American 
Indians,  whose  pulses  Rush  examined  at  th« 
wrists,  he  did  not  meet  with  one  in  whom  the 
artery  beat  more  than  60  strokes  in  a  minute. 

The  diseases  of  the  Indians  vary  with  the  cli- 
mate and  locality.  In  the  north,  however,  fevert 
constitute  the  most  striking  diseases.  Pleurisies, 
peripneumonies,  and  rheumatisms  are  common. 
Dysentery  is  an  Indian  disease.  Great  numbers 
perish  of'^ famine,  and  the  innumerable  diseases 
generated'  by  famine.  In  the  temperate  zone, 
ague,  remitting  and  malignant  fevers  assail 
them  in  the  endless  forests,  and  in  the  marshes, 
and  effluvial  atmosphere  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
In  the  tropics,  Humboldt  says,  they  are  exempt 
at  Vera  Cruz  from  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever, 
which  proves  so  fatal  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
West  Indies  to  Europeans.  But  thousands  have 
been  carried  off  in  repeated  epidemics,  by  a  disease 
not  very  different  from  yellow  fever,  called  Mat- 
lazahueU.  Small-pox,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  amongst  them  by  the  Spaniards, 
sometimes  destroys  half  the  heads  of  a  tribe. 
Montezuma  died  of  small-pox.  It  has  been  a 
generally  received  opinion  that  luet  venerea  was 
acquired  from  the  inhabitants,  of  Hispaniola 
(Hayti),  and  conveyed  by  the  equipage  of  Co- 
lumbus to  Europe.  The  son  of  Columbus  re- 
lates in  his  narrative  that  the  islanders  had  a 
cutaneous  affection,  called  caxacaracol,  which  re- 
sembled a  tetter  (Tenia):  the  historian,  Fer- 
dinand Oviedo  de  Valde^  aflHrms  that  the 
Spaniards  were  infected  with  it  by  the  Indian 
women,  and  communicated  the  disease  to  the 
Neapolitans  in  the  expedition  of  Gonzalvo  de 
Cordova.  He  ascribes  its  importation  to  the 
second  expedition  of  Columbus.  Various  cuta- 
neous affections  had  been  described  by  earlier 
medical  writers,  confounded  with  leprosy,  and 
attributed  to  impure  intercourse ;  but,  in  1493, 
syphilis  appeared,  with  its  striking  and  appalling 
symptoms,  almost  simultaneously  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Columbus  disembarked  from  his  first 
voyage,  March  15.,  at  Palos;  and  arrived  at 
SeviUe  in  April.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  the  disease  was  observed  at  Auvcrgne, 
in  Lombardy,  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  in  Bruns- 
wick. II  Could  lues  venerea  have  travelled  at  this 
telegraphic  rate  ?  A  learned  Spaniard  justly  re- 
marks, that  neither  the  classical  writers,  nor  the 
satirists  of  the  14th  century,  alluded  to  the  effects 
of  syphilis  :  in  the  words  of  the  licentiate  of  Vil- 
lalobos,  it  was,  taken  in  its  entire  character, 
javias  vista  en  metro,  ni  en  prosa,  ni  en  ciencia, 
/It  istoria.  It  still,  however,  remains  a  problem 
whether  the  outbreak  of  the  maladv  merely  co- 
incided with  the  returii  of  Columbus,  or  was 
conveyed  from  America.  Rush  affirms  that  the 
disease  called  by  the  English,  morbus  Gallicus ; 
by  the  French,  mal  de  Naples ;  by  the  Portu- 
guese, Spanish  disease ;  by  the  Spaniards,  Indian 
disease :  —  was  communicated  to  the  northern 
tribes  of  America  by  Europeans. 
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Violent  deathi  are  common  among  the  Indians. 
Their  occupations  expose  them  to  accidents. 
They  are  engaged  in  un  almost  perpetual  war- 
fare;  and  entire  tribes  are  sometimes  exter- 
minated. Their  connexion  with  the  European 
population  has  made  them  acquainted  with  spi- 
rituous liquors;  and  this  has  proved  another 
prolific  source  of  disorder. 

Celsus  says,  Medicina  nunguam  non  est  /  and 
this  holds  among  the  American  Indians.     Their 
medical  treatment,  for  the  infirmities  to  which 
they  are  subject,  is  simple,  and  often  instructive. 
In  fevers,  they  abstract  all  Icinds  of  stimulating 
food  ;  and  allow  their  patients  to  drink  plenti- 
fully of  cold  water.     Sweating  is  a  common 
remedy.     The  Indian  mode  of  procuring  this 
evacuation  is  as  follows :  —  the  patient  is  con- 
fined in  a  close  tent,  or  wigwam,  over  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  in  which  a  red  hot  stone  is  placed ;  a 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  upon  this  stone, 
which  instantly  involves  the  patient  in  a  cloud  of 
vapour  and  sweat ;  in  this  situation  he  rushes  out 
and  plunges  himself  into  a  river,  from  whence  he 
retires  to  bed.    If  the  remedy  has  been  used  with 
success,  he  rises  from  his  bed  in  four  and  twenty 
hours  perfectly  recovered  from  his  indisposition. 
This  bath  is  used  not  onlv  to  cure  fevers,  but  to 
remove  that  uneasiness  which  arises  from  fatigue 
of  body ;  and  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy.     They  purge  and  vomit:  ipe- 
cacuanha is  one  of  the  many  roots  they  employ 
for  the  latter  ])urpose.    They  confine  bleeding  to 
the  parts  affected.   A  piece  of  rotten  wood  is  burnt 
upon  the  skin  for  the  same  purposes  as  Ihemoxa. 
'I  hey  attempt  to  staunch  the  fiow  of  blood  from 
wounds  by  plunging  in  cold  water,  and  endeavour 
to  restore  drowned  people  by  suspending  them 
by  the  heels.     They  have  a  great  many  specifics 
of  uncertain  value.     The  Indians  attend  to  the 
sick  for  a  certain  season,  but  abandon  them  if 
the  disease  be  protracted.     When  the  northern 
Indian  is  unable,  from  sickness,  to  continue  his 
journey,  he  is  left  behind  by  his  companions,  and 
covered  over  with  deer  skins;  he  is  supplied  with 
water,  food,  fuel,  if  the  place  will  aflbrd  it,  and 
informed   of  the  track   which   his  companions 
intend  to  pursue.  (  Hearne. ) 

Some  of  the  most  important  drugs  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  are  derived  from  America.  Guai- 
acum  was  introduced,  at  an  early  period,  as  a 
specific  for  syphilis  in  the  place  of  mercury, 
which  it  superseded  for  several  years.  It  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  Not  so  the  root  of  the 
American  sarsaparilla,  which  is  consumed  in 
great  quantities,  although  it  is  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive. It  is  found  in  the  hedges  and  swamps 
of  Virginia.  There  arc  seven-jl  species ;  the  best, 
according  to  Humboldt,  grows  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake,  two  days'  journey  from  Esmeralda. 
The  calumba  root,  jalap,  copuiba,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha are  derived  from  America.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  the  New  World  for  Peruvian  bark. 
These  remedies  are  invaluable;  theyrontribiitcd, 
in  the  17th  century,  with  the  introduction  of  sy- 
philis, to  destroy  the  blind  adoration  «f  Galen, 
and  led  to  a  revolution  in  medicine. 

Discoveru  of  America. —  This  is  the  most  strik- 
ing event  in  modern  times,  and  has  perhaps  made 
the  most  important  change  in  the  condition  of 
mankind.  There  is  no  rational  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  ancients  h,id  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  existence  of  the  American  continent.  The 
form  of  their  vessels.  Hat-bottomed  and  impelled 
by  oars,  and  their  ig'.iorance  uf  the  compass, 
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allowed  them  to  move  only  at  a  short  distanca 
from  land.  Their  voyages,  therefore,  though  ia 
some  instances  extensive,  were  always  along  the 
coast  of  the  great  continents;  nor  is  there  the 
faintest  record  of  any  one  having  turned  hit 
daring  keel  into  the  vast  abysses  ofocean.  No* 
thing  could  be  less  probable,  than  that  tempest  or 
accident  should  drive  any  of  the  few  vessels  which 
then  navigafteil  the  exterior  seas  of  Europe  to  so 
immense  a  distance,  or,  if  driven,  that  they  could 
ever  have  returned. 

But  if  we  listen  to  some  learned  moderns, 
America  would  appear  the  general  refuge  of 
all   who  felt  themselves  straitened  in   the  old 
world.      The  Trojans,  Syrians,  Carthaginians^ 
Cana.-inites,  but  above  all  the  Jews,  have  been 
represented  as  the  undoubted  ancestors  Of  its 
present  people.      These  speculations    proceed 
upon  a  total  oblivion  of  the  fact,  that  man  has 
every  where  many  things  in  common  with  his 
fellows.      The  division  into  tribes  and  respect 
for  chiefs,  the  lamentations  over  dead  relations, 
the  love  of  ornament,  are  considered  as  habits 
which  the  Americans  must  have  learned  from 
the  Jews.     Garcia,  observing  that  most  of  them 
honoured  their  parents,  and  considered  theft  and 
murder  as  crimes,  thinks  it  clearly  proved  that 
they    received    the    ten    commandments    from 
Moses.       Others  were  obstinate,   unbelieving, 
and  ungrateful ;  sure  signs  of  their  belonging  to 
the  stiff-necked  posterity  of  Abraham.*  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  a  similarity  between  the 
languages  o.^  the  o'd  world  and  of  America, 
but  certainly  with  most  slender  success.     Barton 
has  collected  55  similar  sounds,  which  Professor 
Vater  has  raised  to  104,  and  Malte-Brun  to  120; 
but  to  produce  this,   it  has  been   necessary  to 
search  through  sixty   languages  in  cadi  world. 
These  few,  too,  if  we  except  the  natural  infantile 
sounds  Ata,  Baba,  Papa,  &c.  are  by  no  means 
striking;  and  it  seems  even  singular,  that  chance 
should  not   have  produced  more  coincidences. 
Attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  identify  the 
style  or  Mexican  architecture  with  that  of  ancient 
Egypt ;  but  we  can  see  no  ground  for  this,  un. 
less  in  the  dimensions  of  the  former,  and  some 
forms  which  a  regard  for  beauty  or  convenience 
might  suggest  to  both.f 

The  Welsh  have  put  in  a  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  America.  In  1170,  Madoc,  a  prince  of  North 
Wales,  sailed  in  quest  of  maritime  adventure, 
and,  after  a  long  voyage,  reached  a  "  fairc  and 
large  country  "  filled  with  wonderful  olijects :  he 
then  returned  and  took  with  him  ten  vassals  and 
a  larger  party.  Thus  far  seems  tolerably  at- 
tested; but  though  affording  a  sufllcient  fouiul- 
ation  for  Mr.  Soiithey's  poem,  the  idea  of  the 
region  arrived  at  being  really  America  seems 
scarcely  to  merit  refutation.  The  iiUimalion, 
that  he  left  Ireland  far  to  the  north,  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  reached  some 
part  of  Spain,  no  inconsiderabie   achievement 


in  that  age  for  a  Cymric  chieftain.;^ 

The  claim  of  discovery  by  the  Northmen  from 
Iceland  has  been  much  more  generally  received. 
The  Scandinavian  writers  have  sup|M>rtcd  it  as  a 
point  of  national  honour ;  and  the  learned  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  have  generally  acquiesced  in 
their  authority.  They  would  not,  we  think,  have 
done  so  hiid  they  perused  the  original  narnu 
tivcs  in  I  rliBus,  and  the  lUimskringla,  or 
Saga,  of  King  Olaf  Tryggoson.  Biorn,  an  Ice- 
lander,  iu  sailing  across  to  Greenland,  was  over- 
taken by  a  tempest,  and  after  being  tossed  about  fur 
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(cveral  davs,  came  In  view  of  an  unknown  land. 
After  navigatinff  several  days  along  the  coaift  the 
wind  became  favourable,  and  in  four  days  he 
reached  his  destination  in  Greenland.  Can  any 
one  seriously  suppose,  that  in  this  short  passage 
he  could  have  been  driven  upon  Newfoundland, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  out  of  his  way,  or  if 
driven,  could  thus  directly  and  rapidly  have  re- 
traced his  course  ?  Kumerous  voyages  to  and 
from  this  new  country,  named  Vtnland,  are  then 
related,  with  no  mention  of  particular  difficulty 
or  danger.  One  of  them  is  stated,  without  any 
aurpiise,  to  have  been  performed  in  twenty-four 
hours  I  a  manifest  impossibility  under  the  New- 
foundland supposition.  As  to  the  term  rin-land, 
very  inappropriate  even  to  Newfoundland,  the 
Northmen  probably,  who  could  not  be  great  con- 
noisseurs on  this  subject,  mistook  for  the  grape 
one  of  those  delicate  berries  which  abound  on 
the  Arctic  border.  We  are  convinced  then  that 
Vinland  was  merely  a  southern  part  of  Green- 
land ;  for  the  modern  hypothesis,  which  places 
the  colonies  on  the  western  coast,  is  by  no  means 
supported  by  good  early  authorities.* 

Another  alleged  discovery  of  much  celebrity 
stands  on  the  report  of  the  Zeni,  Venetian  noble- 
men of  distinction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  they  visited  and  spent  a-consider- 
able  time  in  Friezland,  an  insular  country  in 
.the  north  of  Europe,  which  Forster  has  shown 
(0  agree  not  ill  with  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the 
I'erro  islands.  They  there  learned,  that  four 
fishing  boats  being  driven  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  westward,  had  reached  a  coast 
named  by  them  £ast-out-land,  where  they  found 
cultivation,  large  cities,  castles,  and  a  Latin 
library  in  possession  of  the  king.  Thence  they 
sailed  to  a  more  southern  country,  named  Drogio, 
inhabited  by  a  rude  people,  ignorant  of  iron, 
waging  furious  wars,  and  devouring  each  other. 
Ueports  were  then  made  of  a  more  civilised 
people  to  the  south-west,  who  abounded  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  had  splendid  temples,  in  which 
human  sacrifices  were  offered.  ]<orster,  Maltc- 
brun,  and  for  some  time  geographers  in  general, 
considered  that  these  countries  were  undoubtedly 
Newfoundland,  New  England,  and  Mexico. 
Mr.  Murray  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  observe, 
that  even  the  distance  of  1000  miles  by  no  means 
corresponded ;  that  the  castles,  libraries,  and 
populous  cities  on  the  savage  coast  of  New- 
foundland, were  the  reverse  of  credible,  and 
that  accounts  of  Mexico  were  little  likely  to 
have  reached  the  Friesland  fishermen.  He 
argued  therefore  that,  supposing  the  north- 
ern voyage  correct,  interpolation  must  have 
been'  practised  in  what  related  to  America. 
This  has  been  corroborated  by  the  research 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  who,  on  compring  different 
posthumous  editions  of  Ilamusio's  work,  found 
that  the  narrative  had  been  altered  in  accordance 
with  successive  and  corrected  accounts  of  the 
new  continent.  He  therefore  rejects  the  whole 
as  a  forgery:  we  rather  incline  to  think  that 
the  northern  voyage  may  be  genuine,  while  all 
that  relates  to  America  is  undoubtedly  interpo- 
lated, t 

In  the  maps  constructed  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  some  curious  features  appear,  which 
have  been  referred  to  a  western  world.  In  1436, 
one  formed  at  Venice  by  Andrea  Uianco  has  in 
the  north-west  Atlantic,  not  very  remote  from 
Newfoundland,  the  word  Stoka  fixa  (Stock  fish). 
Dut  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Iceland  and  the 
adjacent  seas  were  then  the  seat  of  a  great  fish- 
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ery,  and  the  term  may  have  been  merely  uied 
to  express  the  abundance  of  its  finny  tribes. 
Another  remarkable  object  in  this  map,  as  well 
as  in  one  long  prior,  and-in  a  subsequent  one  by 
Martin  Behaim,  is  a  long  range  of  territory 
west  of  the  Canaries,  nam^  Antilia.  It  seema 
impossible  to  trace  with  certainty  the  origin  of 
this  term,  which  we  strongly  suspect  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  to  have 
no  other  origin.  The  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
are  said  to  liave  confirmed  the  impression,  by 
asserting  that,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  sawin  myiiterious distance  a  great  unknown 
land ;  the  work  cither  of  imagination  or  of  some 
optical  deception.;^  These  ideas,  however,  rested 
on  no  solid  basis,  and  the  sound  judgment  of 
Columbus  appears  to  have  been  in  no  degree 
influenced  by  them;  it  was  not  to  Antilia, 
but  to  other  regions,  that  he  directed  his  voyage. 

Perhaps  no  individual  ever  stood  so  much 
alone  as  this  navigator,  in  making  a  discovery 
that  changed  the  Tace  of  the  worM.  He  con- 
ceived the  design,  and  struggling  against  the 
opposition  mam  bv  his  age,  singhr  achieved  it. 
Yet,  like  every  other  great  revolution,  it  was 
doubtless  prepared  by  previous  circumstances. 
The  progress  of  navigation  and  commerce,  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  maritime  discoveir,  its 
wide  range  along  Africa  and  towards  India,  all 
tended  to  give  this  direction  to  his  spirit  of 
lofty  and  daring  adventure.  The  invention  of 
the  compass,  and  improved  celestial  observations, 
rendered  it  no  longer  impossible  to  steer  through 
an  unknown  ocean.  Sound  reasoning,  aided  by 
some  errors,  made  him  hope,  by  sailing  westward, 
to  reach,  even  at  no  very  great  distance,  the  coasts 
of  Eastern  Asia.  Ptolemy,  whose  works  were 
then  the  chief  modern  light,  had,  from  errors  of 
uruduation,  and  exaggerated  itineraries,  carried 
Serica  or  China  much  too  &r  east.  Again, 
Cathay  and  Mansi,  described  in  such  splendid 
colours  by  Marco  Polo,  not  being  recognised  as 
the  same  country,  were  supposed  to  be  still 
further  east  than  Serica ;  as  was  also,  on  better 
grounds,  his  Xipangu,  or  Japan.  This  last, 
therefore,  seemed  likely  to  be  at  no  immense 
distance  from  the  western  coast  of  Europe. 

Columbus,  being  firmly  impressed  with  this 
opinion,  and  being  supported  by  the  judgment 
of  learned  friends,  made  the  first  offer  to  Genoa, 
his  native  country ;  but  the  citizens,  unused  to 
oceanic  expeditions,  at  once  rejected  it.  He 
then  applied  to  Portugal  with  seemingly  every 
chance  of  belter  success ;  and  king  John  accord- 
ingly referred  it  successively  to  a  special  com- 
mission, and  to  the  council  of  state.  There  was 
then,  however,  a  powerful  party  opposed  to  mar- 
itime enterprises  altogether,  as  wasting  the  na- 
tional resources ;  while  their  opponents  merely 
defended  a  prosecution  of  the  sure  and  successful 
career,  by  which  they  had  nearly  rounded  the 
southern  point  of  Africa.  The  proposal  was  re- 
jected, while  John  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
mean  step  of  secretly  sending  a  vessel  on  his 
own  account,  which,  however,  returned  without 
any  success.  Columbus  next  repaired  to  Spain, 
then  under  the  able  sway  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Here,  however,  cosmographical  know- 
ledge was  much  less  advanced;  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth  was  doubted  by  many,  and  even 
represented  as  against  the  authority  of  scripture 
and  the  fathers.  Financial  difficulties,  caused 
by  the  war  with  the  Moors,  and  the  lofty  demands 
of  Columbus  to  have  the  offices  of  viceroy  and 
high  admiral  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  ope- 
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rated  Mainst  him:  and  five  years'  soHdtation 
was  vwnly  employed.  Proposals  were  then 
made  by  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  who  received  them  more  fa- 
vourably ;  but  as  Columbus  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  this  country,  Isabella  was  per- 
■uadMl  to  recall  him,  and,  after  some  further 
difficulties,  she  engaged  in  the  undertaking  with 
the  utmost  ardour,  and  even  pledged  part  of  her 
jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  fumls. 

The  expedition  after  all  consisted  but  of  three 
■mall  vessels,  and  cost  only  4,000/.  Columbus 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Falos  on  the  3d  of  Au- 

fust,  1492,  and  went  by  way  of  the  Canaries, 
le  encountered  innumerable  obstacles  aris ' 
chiefly  from  the  timid  and  mutinous  tempe; 
his  seamen,  and  after  exhausting  every  resouivc 
furnished  by  his  exti-aordinary  address  and  per- 
severance, had  been  obliged  to  promise  to  return 
in  a  few  days,  if  still  unsuccessful.  Signs  of 
land,  however,  became  frequent,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  nth  of  October  a  li^ht  was  observed  at 
some  distance,  and  the  joylul  sound  of  land  I 
land !  burst  from  the  ships.  But  having  been 
often  deceived  before,  they  spent  the  night  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  As  soon,  however, 
as  morning  dawned,  their  doubts  and  fears 
were  dispelled  ;  and  the  natives  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds  found  themselves,  for  the 
first  time,  in  sight  of  each  other  1  The  land  on 
which  Columbus  made  his  descent,  and  which 
had  a  pleasant  delightful  aspect,  was  one  of  the 
Bahama  I  slands,  called  by  the  natives  Guanahani, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  San  Salvador.  Having 
landed,  and  taken  fonnal  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Spain,  Columbus  became  satis- 
lied,  from  the  poverty  of  the  natives,  that  this  was 
not  the  rich  country  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
He  therefore  immediately  set  sail,  and,  shaping 
his  course  a  little  more  to  the  S.,  successive! 


discovered  the  great  islands  of  Cuba,  and  Ila^ti 
or  Hispaniola.  After  various  transactions  with 
the  natives  of  the  latter,  he  erected  a  fort,  and 
leaving  there  a  detachment  of  his  men,  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Spain,  arriving,  after  being 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Azores,  and  in  the 
'J'iigiis,  at  Palos,  on  the  1 5th  of  March,  I4fW, 
having  spent?  months  and  11  days  in  his  memo- 
rable voyage.  He  brought  with  him  pieces 
of  gold,  a  party  of  natives,  a'ld  npecimens  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  priMluclions  of  this  new 
world.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  an  enthu- 
siasm of  wonder  and  admiration  in  Spain  and  n 
Kurope,  and  lie  made  his  entrance  into  Barcelona 
almost  in  regal  |Himp. 

Columbus  found  no  longer  an^  dlfllculty  in 
equipping  a  new  annaineiit,  to  which  volunteers 
flucke<l  from  every  quarter.  In  September  he 
set  «ail  with  17  veKseU,  several  of  large  burden, 
and  having  l./XX)  persons  on  board,  I'hoiigh  he 
found  his  rolonv  involved  in  many  troubles,  he 
was  not  deterreif  from  pushing  lijs  cntenirises  to 
the  westward.  Having  fniien  in  with  Culm,  he 
saile<l  along  it^  soiilherii  const,  then  steering  to 
the  left,  lignleil  ii|Min  Jainnica.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  rich  verdure  anil  pieturi-«<|iie  aspeet  of 
these  fine  i^hiiwU,  which  he  lirinlv  believed  to  be 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Ilaving  returned 
to  Spain,  he  set  out,  in  H!)H,  on  a  thini  viiynge. 
Having  first  pr(K-eede<l  southward  to  the  Cn^ie  do 
Verd  IslaniU,  and  steering  thriire  across  the 
Atlantic,  he  came  in  view  of  the  lofty  iiKiiintaliis 
of  'rrinidad.  Itniindiug  tliiit  island  into  the 
(iiilph  of  I'aria,  he  saw  the  OrintH'o  rolling  by 
many  mouths  its  mighty  strenin  into  the  iK'eaii. 
'I'his  dis<-overy  highly  grulilied  hiiii,  and  was,  in- 
deed, th«  first  Itinv  titat  any  part  of  th«  8.  Ainc- 
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rican  continent  had  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
He  sailed  along^  the  coast  as  far  as  Margarita,  and 
thence  to  Hayti.  In  1502  he  undertook  a  fourth 
voyage,  seeking  to  push  westward  till  he  should 
arrive  at  regions  belonging  to  India.  In  this 
course  he  struck  against  the  coast  of  Honduras; 
where,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  which 
would  have  led  him  to  A^xico,  he  tooie.  the  left, 
or  N.  W.  course,  as  most  promising  for  his  object. 
He  reached  the  Gulph  of  Darien,  but  without 
seemingly  gaining  any  intelligence  of  the  south 
sea.  He  then  returned  to  Spain,  where,  weighed 
down  by  hardships,  and  disgusted  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  Ferdinand,  he  closed,  in  1506,  hisunrival. 
ed  career.* 

America  had,  in  the  interval,  been  explored  from 
a  different  quarter.  John  Caboto,  or  Cabot,  aVe- 
netian,  who  had  settled  at  Bristol,  presented  to 
Henry  VII.  a  plan  of  western  discovery.  That 
monareh,  who  had  nearly  earned  the  glory  of 
Columbus's  voyage,  gave  liis  full  sanction  lo 
the  undertaking.  The  adventurer,  it  appears, 
was  willing  to  defray  the  whole  expense  ;  but 
whatever  regions  might  be  discovered,  he  and  his 
family  were  to  rule  then)  as  lieutenants,  and  to 
enjoy  the  exclusive  trade,  paying,  however,  to  the 
king  l-5th  part  of  the  jirofits.  The  patent  wns 
granted  in  1495,  but  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  sailing  till  1497.  Then  proceeding 
due  west,  he  arrived,  on  the  £4th  of  June,  at  a 
land  with  an  island  adjacent,  which  appears  to  be 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  This  was  the  first 
discovery  of  the  continent,  since  it  was  not  till 
1498  that  Columbus  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  Cabot  brought  home  several  of  the  na- 
tives, and,  though  the  aspect  nf  the  coast  was  not 
very  inviting,  Henry  was  so  much  gratified  that  he 
next  year  granted  a  fresh  patent,  allowing  him 
to  take  up  any  6  ships  within  the  realm,  equip 
them  at  the  roval  expense,  and  receive  on  bourd 
any  number  ot  English  subjects  who  might  be 
pleased  to  accompany  him.  John,  from  soint' 
unknown  cause,  did  not  go  out  in  person;  but 
the  expedition  was  led  by  his  son  Sebastian,  whu, 
though  a  youth,  showed  already  the  talents  uf 
a  great  navigator.  According  to  the  very  im- 
perfect accounts  of  his  voyage,  he  had  with  him 
:J()0  men,  and  sailing  by  way  of  Iceland,  reached 
the  coast  of  Labrador  in  about  lat.  60°.  Di.s- 
couraged  by  i;s  bleak  appearance  he  steered  tu 
the  s<nith,  and  continued  in  that  direction  till 
lat.  M°.  There  are  reports  of  his  having  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  colony,  but  without  suc- 
cess, f 

Meantime,  in  another  quarter  important  dis- 
coveries were  proceeding.     Vincent  Vanei  Pin- 


con,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  the  Cape  de 
V'erd  Islands,  was  assailed  by  a  tempest,  which 
drove  him  to  the  southward  of  the  equator;  and, 
after  being  bewildered  for  some  time  amid  un- 
known seus,  he  came  in  January  MiKt,  lo  the 
view  of  an  unknown  coast,  which  was  that  of 
Brazil,  near  Cape  St  Aiigiistin.  Thence  Ir 
coasted  norlhwanl  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ainaioni, 
and  viewed  with  astonishment  the  immense  body 
of  water  poured  by  it  into  the  ocean,  justly  in- 
ferring thiit  it  must  have  rolled  through  a  con- 
tinent of  vast  extent.  Three  months  al\er,  Al- 
varez Caliral,  des|i,itched  to  India  to  follow  in  the 
fiMitsteps  of  \'hm-o  de  Ciatna,  came  iiixin  a  niorv 
siiiithern  part  of  the  Mime  coast,  which  he  nniiiiHl 
Santa  Cms,  and  tiMik  possession  uf  it  in  tiiini« 
of  the  king  of  I'ortiigal.  f 

America  had  thus  been  reached  in  three  dif- 
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ferent  and  distant  quarters,  on  a  scale  which 
conveyed  a  high  idt.a  of  its  greatness,  but  with- 
out at  all  ascertaining  its  outline  and  limits. 
There  was  still  ample  unexplored  coast  to  leave 
room  for  the  passage  to  India,  which  continued 
to  be  the  grand  object  in  the  discoveries  that 
unme<liately  followed.  We  shall  begin  with  those 
most  important  ones,  made  by  way  of  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico.  Even  before  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Ciilunibus,  Alonio  de  Ujeda,  on  learning  the  re- 
sults uf  the  third,  set  out  from  Spain  in  1499, 
and  following  up  the  career  of  his  predecessor, 
explored  the  coast  from  Margarita  to  Cape  de 
Vela.  He  was  accompanied  as  pilot  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  skilful  navigator,  who,  returning  to 
Europe,  published  a  narrative  of  the  voyage,  re- 
presenting himself  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
continent.  The  relation  was  read  with  extra- 
ordinary interest,  and  the  public  adopted  the  name 
of  America,  yielding  him  an  honour  undoubt- 
edly due  to  Columbus.  In  1500,  Roderigo  de 
liuslidas  explored  the  coast  from  Cape  Vela  to 
the  point  reached  by  Columbus  in  his  fourth 
vuynge,  thus  connecting  a  vast  extent  of  conti- 
nent. Ojcda  and  Nicucssa  obtained  grants  of 
dilfercnt  portions ;  but  their  colonies,  conducted 
rashly  and  violently,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. A  remnant  was  assembled  at  Darien 
by  Vasco  Nugnez  dc  Balboa,  an  officer  of  great 
enterprise,  who,  penetrating  across  the  isthmus, 
came  in  view  of  the  great  southern  ocean.  Vast 
prospects  were  thus  opened  -.  but  the  court  of 
Spnin  ungenerously  transferred  the  chief  coin- 
niimd  to  I'cdrarios  Davila,  who,  actuated  by 
inenn  jealousy,  persecuted  and  put  to  death  his 
predecessor,  without  himself  achieving  any  thing 
of  importance. 

'i'he  discovery  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
(iulph  was  begun  by  I'onccdc  Leon,  'i'hisofllcer, 
while  in  command  at  I'orto  Itico,  was  misled  by 
the  illusory  report  of  a  foimtain,  in  which  who- 
ever bathed  wa.s  restored  from  the  most  decrepit 
old  age  to  all  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth. 
In  pursuit  of  this  chimera,  he  beat  al>out  from 
roiist  to  coast,  plunging  into  every  pool,  of 
course  without  success.  In  the  course  of  his 
search,  he  came  in  view  of  an  unknown  const, 
which  he  named  Florida.  Mailing  along  to  a 
ronsiilerablc  extent,  and  turning  the  southern 
point,  he  a.scertaincd  it  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  SpaniartiR  long  continued  thus  to 
name  and  to  claim  as  their  ^iwn  the  whole  ter- 
ritory to  Canada  inclusive,  though  they  were 
ultimately  unable  to  maintain  more  than  this 
muthern  extremity. 

The  main  direction  was  still  towards  the  west. 
In  1517,  Cordoba  from  Cuba  sailed  along  the 
I'oust  of  Yucatan,  and  collected  some  iiitel- 
lii(eiice  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  Mexico, 
lie  was  followiHl  next  year  by  Jiinn  de  Grizalvo, 
nho,  in  the  same  direction,  trace<l  the  entire 
const  of  Mexico  as  far  us  I'anucu.  The  fertile 
iliores  welt  built  towns,  and  abundance  of 
ftdld,  in.npired  the  most  Haltering  ideas  of  this 
coast,  which  was  immediately  digiiifli-d  with  the 
title  of  New  .Spain.  In  l.'jlii,  Garnv,  governor 
of  .liiinnica,  sent  four  ship.s  under  l^nedn,  who, 
be|;iMning  at  Florida,  traversed  the  whole  coast 
•s  liir  Its  Vera  Crui.  'i'he  entire  survey  of  the 
(iulph  of  Mexico  was  thus  completed.* 

X'elnsqiiei,  governor  of  Ciilui,  on  receiving 
the  Hiiltering  accounts  brought  by  (irizalva, 
lU'triiiiiiieil  to  lose  no  time  in  fitting  out  an 
Arnwiment  for  the  coniiuesl  «if  New  S|iain. 
JciiloiiKy,  however,  deterred  him  from  einploy- 
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ing  the  original  dittcoverer ;  and  he  ^ave  the  com- 
mand to  Hernan  Cortes,  a  personal  fisvourite, 
but  who  possessed  every  quality  fitting  him  for 
such  an  undertaking.  In  March,  1519,  he  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  having  burned  his  ships, 
marched  into  the  interior  with  about  500  men. 
With  this  small  force,  seconded  by  his  own  supe- 
rior sagacity  and  daring,  Cortes  subverted  the  em- 
pire of  Mexico,  put  its  sovereigns  to  death,  and 
arinexed  it  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Having  reached 
the  South  Sea,  he  employed  Alvarado  to  march 
along  its  coasts,  which  he  did  for  the  space  of 
400  miles,  till  he  reached  Guatemala.  Nunez  de 
Guzman  afterwards  penetrated  the  northern 
provinces  to  New  Galicia,  now  Guadalaxara  and 
Zacatecas.  Cortes  himself,  having  equipped  a 
fleet  in  1536,  discovered  the  peninsula  or  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  deep  gulph,  commonly  named  in 
that  age  the  Vermilion  Sea.  f 

The  discovery  by  Balboa  of  the  South  Sea 
remained  long  without  any  result,  through  the 
weakness  or  disunion  uf  the  offlcers  employed. 
The  most  tempting  accounts  were  however  re- 
ceived of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  precious  metals.  In  1531,  Pizarru,  a 
daring  adventurer,  who  hod  sailed  with  Ojeda, 
after  one  unsuccessful  attempt,  succeeded  in 
assembling  a  band  of  brave  and  fierce  followers, 
with  whom  he  sailed  to  attack  that  great  country. 
By  aunion  of  boldness  and  treachery,  he  seized  the 
empire  and  treasure  of  the  Inca;and  Peru  became 
an  appendage  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Almagro,  the 
companion  and  rival  of  IMzarro,  pushed  southward 
into  Chili,  but  he  met  there  with  great  difficulties, 
and  was  recalled  by  the  affairs  of  Peru.  Pedro 
de  Valdivia,  however,  having  tlie  government  of 
that  country  conferred  upon  him,  marched  to 
the  southern  border  of  its  fertile  territory,  as  far 
as  40°  S.  Lat.  Vadillo,  in  1537,  made  a  march 
from  Darien  to  Peru,  through  the  fine  coun- 
tries of  New  Granada  and  Quito.  Expeditions 
to  conquer  the  latter  were  undertaken  by  Ba« 
nalcazar  and  Alvarado,  who,  af\er  contending 
for  its  possession,  agreed  to  divide  it  between 
them.  In  1510,  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  brother  to 
the  conqueroi',  undertook  an  expedition  through 
the  Andes  to  the  west  of  Quito,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering a  country  said  to  abound  in  fine  cin- 
namon. Af^er  numberless  hardships,  he  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Amazon.  Having 
followed  its  course  for  some  distance,  he  em- 
ployed Urellana,  one  uf  his  officers,  to  descend 
the  stream  in  a  light  bark  to  search  for  pro- 
visions. Orcllana,  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, continued  his  voyage,  and  traced  the  whole 
of  its  immense  course  down  to  the  ocean. 

While  the  above-mentioned  events  were  in 
progress,  discovery  proceeded,  though  in  a 
less  brilliant  traiiit  along  the  eastern  coast.  Ii^ 
1514,  Juan  Diaz  de  Sulis,  a  skilful  mariner, 
was  sent  to  sail  round  America,  and  reach  the 
op|H)site  side  uf  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Solis, 
beginning  with  St.  Augustine,  the  limit  of 
Pinvon's  discovery,  surveyed  the  whole  coast  of 
llrozil,  and  then  came  to  the  grand  opening  of 
the  Kio  de  la  I'liita.  But,  having  incautiously 
ventured  on  shore  with  a  small  party,  he  waa 
surprised  by  the  natives,  and,  with  several  of  his 
party,  experienced  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaita 
thrse  captured  by  the  cannibal  tribes  of  this  con- 
tinent, i'he  remaining  crews,  on  witneising  this 
catastrophe,  were  struck  with  dismay,  and  im- 
mediately returned  home.  'I'hree  years  af\er, 
I'ernando  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Por- 
tuguese, discontented  with  his  treatment  in  Ida 
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native  country,  offered  his  services  to  Charles  V, 
The  immediate  object  was  to  reach  the  Wo^ 
luccas  from  the  west,  and  thus,  accordinfj  to  the 
papal  grant,  establish  a  claim  to  those  islands, 
which  were  then  much  valued.  A  fleet  of  five 
sail  being  equipped,  he  sailed  in  September  1519, 
and  having  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
reached  Port  St.  Julian,  where  he  wintered.  In 
October  1520,  he  entered  the  strait  bearing  his 
name,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  navigation,  saw  the 
great  I'aciflc  opening  before  him.  He  stretched 
directly  across,  and  came  to  the  Philippines, 
where  he  was  killed  in  a  contest  with  the  natives; 
but  his  vessel  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
that  circumnavigated  the  globe.  In  1526,  Se- 
bastian Cabot  was  sent  out  to  the  La  Plata, 
where  he  ascended  the  Parana  and  the  I'ara- 

fuay,  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
'ortuguese,  established  two  or  three  forts.  In 
1535,  Juan  de  Mendoza,  an  opulent  Spaniard, 
founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  1537 
Juan  de  Ayolas  penetrated  across  the  Andes  to 
Peru.  Thus  the  great  outlines  of  Southern 
America  were  traced  in  every  direction.* 

Discovery  in  the  north  did  not  proceed  with 
the  same  rapid  steps.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  important  voyages  made  by  the  Cabots. 
'J'his  excited  the  rivalry  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  in  1500  Caspar  de  Cortercal,  a  nobleman 
of  that  nation,  set  sail  and  surveyed  a  consider- 
able extent  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He 
carried  off  about  50  of  the  natives,  to  employ 
tliem  as  slaves  ;  but  the  enmity  of  the  people, 
thus  justly  roused,  ])robably  led  to  the  fatal 
result  of  his  next  voyage,  from  which  he  never 
returned.  His  brother  Michael,  sailing  in  search 
of  him  in  the  following  year,  met  the  same  fate, 
which  was  8liare<l  also  by  another  expedition  sent 
in  LWS. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII  I.  was  unfavourable 
to  nautical  enterprise.  The  discovery  of  the 
Cabots  was  not  followed  up,  and  Sebastian  sought 
the  service  of  Spain.  He  was  sent  out,  however, 
in  I5I7, as  pilot  to  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  which,  it  appears,  actually  en- 
tered Hudson's  Kay;  but  the  commander  then 
lost  courage  and  relurni-d,  to  Calnit's  great  in- 
dignation. 'I'his  discovery  attracted  little  notice, 
and  was  soon  forgotten. 

I'" ranee  now  entered  on  the  career  of  .American 
discovery.  In  l.5'_'4  I'Vancis  1.  employed  Gio- 
vanni Vernzzaiio,  a  Florentine  navieator,  who 
sailed  along  ntid  described  the  coast  mmi  Caro- 
lina to  Newfoundlatid.  I  nhappily,  in  a  subse- 
quent voyage,  he  Cell  into  the  hands  ol'the  natives, 
niul  sullt'red  a  cruel  death.  Ten  years  after 
Jac(|iiei  ('artier,  a  seainnnoi'  St,  .Malo,  performed 
several  voyages,  in  which  hi' entered  the  (iirlphof 
•St.  LaHTcnce,  and  ascended  the  river  as  high  as 
Montreal.  .Altcinpt<  were  then  mnile  to  ctiloiiize 
these  countries,  for  some  time  without  success: 
however,  in  IIHH,  l>e  .Mont/:  founded  the  colony 
of  .Acailiu,  and  Champlain,  ni  nidH,  that  of 
Canada.  'I'he  latter,  engaging  in  warlike  ex- 
H-ditions,  penetr.iteil  southward  to  the  lake 
earing  his  iiame,  and  westwani  beyond  Lake 
Huron  f 

'I'he  .SiHiriiards,  incnnlitne,  asalrcaily  oltserveil. 
had.  umlertlie  title  of  l''lorida,  claimed  nearly  all 
North   .America;   nor  were  they  wanting  in  vi- 

?orous  efflirts  to  make  giMHl  their  title.  In  I.VJti, 
,uca«  Vasguez  de  .ty'.icti  dim-overed  and  at- 
tempted to  fonn  H  si'llleoM  Tit  on  .Soiiih  <  'aroliiin  ; 
bill  having  lieirun  by  entrappiiitf  ami  carrying 
off  a  number  or  (he  inhaliiiants,  lie  excited  siien 
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a  fierce  enmity  that  many  of  the  settlers  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  returned  to  Hispaniola.  In 
1524,  Estevan  Gomez  sailed  as  far  as  the  lati- 
tudc  of  New  York,  whence  he  brouglit  off  a 
cargo  of  slaves.  A  more  important  expedition 
was  undertaken  in  1528  by  Narvaez,  the  rival  of 
Cortes,  and  sent  to  supersede  him,  but  Who  had 
been  vanquished  and  made  prisoner.  He  now 
sought  to  indemnify  himself  by  a  kingdom  in 
Florida.  He  landed  with  a  force  of  about  6(X) 
men,  and  advanced  about  8(X)  miles  into  th^  in- 
terior,  baffling  all  attempts  to  oppose  hih  progress. 
'I'he  natives,  however,  irritated  by  his  violent  and 
domineering  conduct,  posted  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  Harassed  him  by  constant  attacks  and 
surprises.  The  Spaniards,  completely  exhausted, 
and  in  extreme  want,  were  obliged  to  seek  the 
nearest  coast.  Unable  to  reach  their  ships,  they 
constructed  frail  barks,  which,  on  coming  out  to 
the  open  sea,  were  wrecked,  and  almost  the  whole 
number  perished.  Alvaro  Xugnez  the  treasurer 
being  cast  ashore,  contrived,  by  conciliating  the 
Indians,  actii\g  as  a  merchant  and  physician,  and 
even  pretending  to  work  miracles,  to  make  his 
way  to  Mexico,  after  a  seven  years'  pilgrimage. 
The  land  route  was  thus  traced  between  that 
country  and  Florida. 

This  catastrophe  did  net  prevent  another  at- 
temot.  I'ernando  di  Soto  had  been  an  associate 
of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  Cuzco, 
and  other  exploits.  He  retivned  to  Spain  with 
a  high  name  and  a  princely  fortune  ;  but  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  these,  he  resolved  to 
make  them  instruments  for  conquering  an 
empire  for  himself.  His  reputation  attracted 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  youths 
as  volunteers;  and  in  May  1528  he  landed  in 
F'lorida,  with  a  more  )>owerful  armament  than 
tho.se  whii-h  had  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  exploits  of  Soto  surpassed,  in  daring  valour 
and  brilliant  achievement,  those  of  Cortes  and 
Pizarro;  but  his  fortune  was  far  different.  There 
was  here  lU)  great  empire,  no  central  point  to 
strike  at.  He  struggled  on  amid  a  siiccesaioii 
of  fierce  and  petty  tribes,  whom  he  always  van- 
quished, but  who  ro.se  around  and  behind  him, 
and  never  left  to  his  troops  more  than  the  ground 
which  they  covered,  lie  was  lured  on  by 
rejMirts  and  specimens  of  the  gold  fortnatiuii 
ot  North  Carolina ;  but  arriving  there,  in  a 
most  exhausted  state,  and  finding  only  ridges  uf 
naked  hills,  he  turned  back.  He  afterward* 
piishi-<l  far  to  the  westward,  croskcd  the  Alis- 
sitslpi  in  about  lal.  .'I.V-',  and  prui'eede<l  norlli- 
ward  to  near  the  present  site  of  New  .Madriil. 
Finding  no  report  of  gold,  or  rich  kingdoms,  lie 
made  a  dash  at  the  extreme  we.st,  passed  tlu' 
heads  of  the  White  Hiver,  then  descended  tlio 
U'ashitu  and  Ited  liiver  to  the  MissiKsippi, 
Here,  overpouered  by  fatigue  and  disappoint, 
mem,  he  sunk  into  the  gnive.  The  miseriiliio 
remnant  of  his  men,  aiuiuus  to  conceal  his  dealt 
from  the  Indians,  carried  the  body  at  dead  of 
niglil  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  sunk  it 
iieiieath  the  waters,  afterwards,  pulling  logetliit 
some  rude  barks,  they  miule  their  escape  tu 
.Mexico,  ( 

riie  Handerings  of  Alvaro  had  atlracteil  tlu- 
attention  of  the  .Spaniards  tu  the  regions  iniini'- 
dialely  north  of  Mexico.  A  friar,  Marco  ili 
Nixtn,  set  out  with  n  putty  to  explore  them, 
relumed  with  a  roinnnlic  account  of  a  liiv, 
named  (evolii,  having  'Jd.iNSi  spU-ndid  hoiisi's, 
anil  its  most    common  utensils  of  gold,  silver, 
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and  the  ri<:hest  jewels.  Mendoza,  the  viceroy, 
huping  to  emulate  the  glory  of  Cortes,  fitted 
out  two  large  expeditions,  one  to  proceed  by 
land  under  Vasqucz  Coronadu,  the  other  by  sea 
under  Fernando  Alarchon.  Coronado,  otter 
a  most  arduous  march  through  rugged  and  deso- 
late mountains,  reached  the  plain  ot  Cevola,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  most  desperate  resistance, 
forced  an  entry,  but  found  a  mere  village  of  400 
houses,  with  nothing  at  all  splendid ;  the  jewels 
were  only  pebbles  and  rock-crystal.  In  hopes 
of  achieving  something,  he  marched  300  leagues 
to  the  coast,  where  he  found  a  city  of  somewhat 
trrcater  consequence,  named  Q,uivira,  which 
cannot  now  be  identified.  Alarchon,  unable 
even  to  join  bis  associate,  returned  equally  dis- 
appointed. Cabrillo,a  Portuguese  seaman,  was 
then  employed  by  JVIendoza  to  explore  the  coast. 
He  reached  as  high  as  44°  N.  lat.  but  brought 
back  a  gloomy  account  of  the  aspect  of  the 
region,  and  the  difficulties  of  navijgating  this 
northern  sea." 

The  zeal  of  Spain  now  slackened ;  but,  in  1.579, 
Drake,  in  his  expedition  round  the  world,  traced 
the  north-western  coast  as  high  as  lat.  48°. 
There  is  a  narrative  by  a  Spaniard  named  Juan 
dc  Fuca,  who  boasts  that,  in  1596,  he  reached  a 
similar  latitude ;  and  his  report,  long  discredited, 
has  been  confirmed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
discovery  uf  a  strait  closely  answering, his  de- 
scription, and  now  bearing  his  name.  In  1596 
and  1602  the  Conde  de  An>ntercy  employed  Se- 
bastian Viscayno,  who  did  not,  however,  reach  so 
far  as  Cabrillu.  There  is  abo  a  narrative  by  De 
I'on'c,  who  boasted  that,  in  1640,  he  had  reached 
tlie  latitude  of  53°,  where  he  found  numerous 
islands  separated  by  narrow  straits,  which  he 
named  the  Archipelago  of  St.  I^azare,  and  within 
them  a  large  lake  named  lielle.  This  ac- 
count is  generally  branded  as  fictitious  ;  yet  we 
cannot  but  observe,  that  it  strikingly  agrees 
with  the  numerous  chain  of  islands  found  by 
Vancouverin  the  same  latitude,  while  Lake  lielle 
mav  be  the  interior  sea  between  them  and  the 
niani.t 

The  power  of  Spain  having  declined,  she  was 
unable  to  maintain  the  vast  pretensions  she  had 
advanced  in  relation  to  Florida,  liritain,  now 
become  a  much  more  formidable  inuritiine  power, 
established  colonies  in  Virginiii  and  New  Fn- 
gland  in  defiance  of  S|)ain.  In  doing  so,  although 
there  was  nut  r(M>m  for  great  discoveries,  slie 
ne(|uired  a  far  more  accurate  knowledge  uf  this 
long  range  uf  coast.  T'he  expectation  »as  still 
entertained,  that  some  of  its  openings  might 
lead  into  the  .SoulhSea,  and  this  was  even  viewed 
by  the  Virginia  company  as  one  of  their  leading 
nhjects.  liut  the  lalM)ri<)us  survey  uf  ('be8a|ieake 
Hay,  hy  Smith,  in  iiiUH,  nearly  put  un  end  tu 
these  hopes. 

The  Hritish,  however,  made  indefatigable  efTurts 
to  discover  a  passage  tu  India  by  the  luirth.  .Sir 
Martin  Frubisher,  in  l.'iT6,  found  means  to  equip 
•>  slender  harks  of  S5  Ions  for  this  arduous  at- 
tempt. Passing  the  stnithern extremity  of  (ireen- 
liiid,  he  reached  the  const  north  ui  Hudson's 
Sirait ;  but.atler  sailing  about  fur  some  time  with- 
out perceiving  any  opening,  and  the  season  being 
sdtanced,  he  returned.  One  of  the  |>arty  brought 
home  a  shining  black  stone,  which  some  igno- 
nnt  persons  pronounced  an  ore  of  gold.  I'he 
uiin<ist  enthusiasm  w  its  llin*  kindled,  and  a  larger 
rtpnlition  was  easily  filled  out  next  year.  I'ro- 
binlier  then   discovered  the  straits   bearing  his 
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name,  leading  into  Hudson's  Bay;  but  he  waa 
arrested  in  them  by  the  ice ;  he  carried  home, 
however,  a  store  of  the  black  stone.  The  hopes 
of  the  nation  were  higher  than  ever,  and  the 
queen  sent  him  back  with  15  ships ,  a  strong  fort 
in  frame-work,  and  100  men  to  form  a  colony. 
In  approaching  the  place,  however,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  so  furious  a  tempest,  with  islands  of  ice 
driving  against  the  vessels,  that  he  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  saving  and  bringing  them  home. 
These  disasters,  and  the  discovery  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  gold  were  illusory,  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  this  series  of  enterpnze. 

In  1585,  a  number  of  leading  merchants  fitted 
out  2  vessels  under  John  Davis.  Steering  far- 
ther N.  than  Frobisher,  he  crossed  from  Green- 
land the  straits  bearing  his  name,  and  came  upon 
the  Americai;  land  in  about  66°  N.  He  sailed 
somewhat  farther  N. ,  and  surveyed  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  but  was  obliged  by  the  lateness  of 
the  season  to  return.  His  report,  however,  being 
favourable,  he  was  sent  out  again  next  year. 
Though  much  retarded  by  the  encounter  of  a 
huge  field  of  ice,  he  reached  his  former  station, 
and  stecrod  thence  S.  £.  till  he  came  to  La- 
brador, having  passed  numerous  islands,  as  ap- 
peared to  him,  but  probably  the  coasts  borderi  ng 
on  the  sounds  and  inlets  leading  into  Hudson^ 
Day.  Being  assailed  by  tempests,  he  returned  to 
England,  still  giving  such  favourable  hopes  that, 
thougli  manv  of  the  adventurers  held  back,  Mr. 
Sanderson,  his  zealous  patron,  procured  for  him 
a  smaller  armament.  He  pushed  to  the  yet  un- 
attained  point  of  72°  IS*  N.,  on  West  Greenland ; 
thence  he  steered  40  leagues  across,  but  was 
arrested  by  the  fixed  field  of  ice  in  the  middle  of 
the  bay.  He  vainly  attempted  to  round  it,  and 
was  pushed  southward  to  his  former  station  on 
the  American  coast.  He  penetrated  60  leagues 
up  Cumberland  Strait;  then  being  obliged  to  re- 
turn, he  observed,  without  entering,  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Uay.  He  returned  home  as  san- 
guine as  ever,  but  the  perseverance  of  the  mer. 
chants  was  exhausted,  i 

The  Muscovv  and  Levant  companies,  in  1602, 
sent  out  John  Weymouth;  but  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  crew  prevented  his  achieving  any  thing. 
They  employed,  in  1606,  John  Knight,  who  was 
surprised  and  killed  in  Labrador  by  the  natives. 
In  1607,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Westen- 
holine,  and  other  gentlemen  fitted  out  Henry 
Hudson,  a  celebrated  navigator,  who  had  already 
mnde  three  arctic  voyages.  Though  furnished 
only  with  one  ship  of  55  tous,  he  penetrated,  af^br 
many  difllculties,  into  the  bay,  or  rather  inland 
Kea,  which  bears  his  name.  lie  surveyed  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  its  eastern  shore ;  but  as  No- 
vember had  arrived,  was  obliged  to  winter  there. 
Much  hardship  being  endured  till  spring,  a  mu- 
tiny arose  nmiing  his  erew,  who  exposed  lludson 
and  his  friends  to  perish  on  this  inhospitable 
shore,  and,  with  thinned  numbers,  made  their  way 
to  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  these  melancholy  circum* 
stances,  n  grent  opening  had  thus  been  traced, 
and,  in  Itit'J,  tlie  t'tmipany  sent  out  Sir  Thomas 
Uiittitn,  acconinanieil  by  liylot,  oneuf  Hudson's 
companions.  Sir  T'hoinas  having  entered  the 
bay,  steered  directly  across  through  such  nn  ex* 
lent  uf  <ipen  seu,  as  made  him  hope  that  he  was 
now  in  the  Pncilic  ;  when  he  suddenly  saw  him- 
self arrested  by  a  long  line  of  const,  to  which  ho 
uave  the  name  of  Hope  checked.  He  wintered 
in  Nelson's  Itiver,  sailetl  up  Itoe's  Welcome, 
surveyed  various  iMiinis  on  .Soiithainplim  Island, 
and  reliirned  to  Knglaiid.  Al'iern  fruitless  at- 
tempt by  liibliuiis,  liylut  and  Uafliii  were  ivr.t, 
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in  161S :  but  they  were  arrested  by  the  eastern 
coatt  of  Southampton  Island.  In  1616,  they 
went  to  try  the  more  patent  route  of  Davis  s 
StraiU.  They  made  then  the  complete  circuit 
of  that  great  inland  sea,  which  Jias  since  been 
named  £ffin'8  Bay;  but  returned  with  the  con- 
riction  that  it  was  enclosed  by  land  on  every  side, 
and  afforded  no  hope  of  a  passage.  The  search 
In  this  direction  was  discontinued;  but,  in  1631, 
Fox  was  sent  out  by  the  king,  and  James  by  the 
Bristol  merchants,  to  try  again  the  route  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  Fox,  after  vainly  attempting  a 
western  route,  sailed  up  the  channel  bearing  his 
name,  the  most  direct  route  to  the  strait  of  the 
Fury  and  Hecla,  but  stopped  much  short  of 
that  point.  James  stood  to  the  southward,  and 
being  entangled  in  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  gulph, 
was  obliged  to  winter  there,  when  his  crew  suf- 
fered the  utmost  extremity  of  cold.* 

The  north-western  coast  of  America,  notwith- 
standing the  Spanish  discoveries,  remained  still 
almost  unknown.     But  after  Russia  had  over- 
run   Siberia,   and  reached  the   shores  ot    the 
eastern    ocean,   her   active  rulers    felt    an  in- 
terest respecting  the  opposite  continent.     It  was 
even  doubted,  whether  it  was  separated  from  that 
of  Asia;  but  this,  in  1728,   was   nearly  ascer- 
tained by  Behring,  who  reached  the  eastern  ex- 
tremityof  the  latter  continent,  on  the  straits 
which  bear  his  name.     He  saw  the  land  thence 
Stretching  N.  W.,  but  did  not  discover  any  part 
of  America.     A   few  years  after,  Krnpishef,  a 
Kossac,  from  Kamtschatka,  descried,  and  sailed 
along  it  for  two  days.      In  1741,  Behring  and 
TchirikolTwere  sent  thither  to  make  a  careful 
survey.       They    were    separated :    the    former 
reached  the  coast,  and  landed  al>out  the  latitude 
of  58°.     He  could  not  accomplish  his  object  of 
siirveving  it  to  65°,  and  being  obliged  to  winter 
on  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  suffered  severe 
hardships,   to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice.     Tciii- 
riJcoir  came  in  view  of  it  in  about  lat  55° ;  but 
being  unable  to  land,  and  having  lost  two  boats 
in  attempting  to  coinmunicutc  with  the  natives, 
he  returned  to  Kamtschatka.   On  this  voy.igt-  the 
Russians  found  theirclaiinstotheAinerican  const 
N.  of  55° ;  and  their  traders   soon  established 
along  it  a  chain  of  settlements  with  a  view  to  col- 
lecting furs  and  skins  of  the  sea-otter,  f 

Capt.  Cook  employed  his  last  voyage  in  ex- 
amining the  north-west  boundaries  of  America, 
and  in  attempting  to  effect  a  north-west  pas'<age. 
He  traced  the  coast  from  S0°  northwnnis,  till  he 
came  to  Cape  I'rince  of  Wales,  the  western  limit 
of  the  continent:  then  steered  north-east  till,  in 
about  70°,  he  was  arrested  by  an  unhroken  chain 
of  ice  islands,  lie  returncil,  nnining  the  adjncent 
promontory  Icy  Cape  ;  and  King  and  Clerk'e  next 
season  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrnte  further. 
The  infoiinatioii  obt;«iii>'d  in  this  voyage  induced 
many  English  ships  to  resort  to  this  coast  with  n 
view  to  the  capture  of  the  sen-otter,  for  whose  rich 
skin  there  is  areirnlar  demand  in  the  Chiim  mar- 
ket. Dixon  nnd  Mt-ores,  in  this  pursuit,  explored 
N(M>tka  and  the  adjncent  roasts.  The  Sjianinrds 
attempted  to  opjMHie  this  tr8«le.  nnd  even  enp- 
liirwl  the  Argonnut,  a  Hriti:ih  vessel;  but  were 
obligiil  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  'I'hcy 
now  sent  severnl  expeditions,  pnrtirnlarly  oni- 
under  Aynia  ami  >laiirelle;  but  these  coulil 
nwki-  no  (luiovery  which  hnd  lint  l>eeii  nntici- 
pnted.  Ill  I7!ll-'J.  Vniu'iniver  wns  ein|»loveil  in 
making  a  careful  surv.-y  <ir  these  cimhIs,  in  the 
hiijie  of  lindin|{  n  passage  into  the  Atlnntic, 
lliroiigli  one   of  their  niiuierous  hays;  liui  this 
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he  proved  to  be  impracticable.  Broughton,  under 
his  direction,  ascended  the  Columbia  for  about 
90  miles.  Capt.  Gray,  employed  by  the  United 
States,  had  before  been  at  its  mouth,  and  given 
it  ita  name ;  but  he  is  said  never  to  have  entered 
the  actual  channel  of  the  river. 

Meantime  some  straggling  attempts  after  the 
passive  were  made  from  the  Atlantic.  In  1668. 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed,  and  un! 
dertook  to  make  exertions  for  this  object.  There 
is  however  no  record  of  anv  till  l721,whenKnigbt 
governor  of  one  of  their  torts,  prevailed  on  them' 
to  supply  him  with  the  materials  for  a  voyage. 
Unfortunately,  being  obliged  to  winter  on  Marble 
Island,  he  and  his  whole  crew  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
sickness  and  famine.  In  1741,  Mr.  Dobbs,  a 
gentleman  of  influence,  and  imbued  with  the 
the  most  ardent  zeal  on  this  subject,  prevailed 
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on  the  Admiralty  to  send  out  Cant.  Middleton 
with  the  Furnace  bomb-ketch.  '1  hat  officer,  in 
1742,  sailed  to  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's 
Welcome,  where  he  found  on  one  side  Repuhe 
Bay,  on  the  other  a  frozen  strait  between  South- 
ampton Island  and  the  mainland.  Having  also 
looked  up  Wager  inlet,  he  pronounced  a  passage 
in  this  direction  impossible.  Dobbs  and  others 
loudly  accused  him  of  carelessness  and  even 
treachery,  and  kindled  such  a  spirit  that  10,000/. 
was  raised  by  subscription,  and  parliament 
voted  a  bounty  of  20,000/.  to  the  subscribers  in 
the  event  of  their  success.  Two  vessels  were 
sent  out  under  Captains  Morr  and  Smith,  who 
however  merely  examined  the  Wa^  r  inlet,  as- 
certaining  that  there  was  bo  pastwge,  and  then 
returned. 

Maritime  expeditions  were  now  suspended,  but 
some  important  discoveries  were  made  by  land. 
Ever  since  Baflln's  last  voyage,  the  impression 
had  prevailed  that  North  America  stretched  inde- 
finitely towards  the  jwle.  But  in  1769,  Mr. 
Hearne,  sent  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
descended  Coppermine  River,  and  found  it  to 
terminate  in  a  sea  at  about  65°  N.  lat.  In  17h!», 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  an  agent  of  the  North 
West  Fur  Company,  descended,  much  farther 
westward,  the  great  river  bearing  his  name, 
and  came  to  what  he  tenned  a  lake,  but  whicli, 
from  its  having  tides  and  containing  whales,  was 
very  decidedly  Judged  to  be  also  a  sea.  There 
was  thus  found  great  room  to  suppose  that,  in 
a  latitude  between  60°  and  70°,  America  was 
bounded  by  a  great  Arctic  ocean :  while  from 
these  observations  combined  with  those  of  Cook, 
the  estimate  of  its  breadth  was  greatly  en. 
larged. 

These  considerations  produced  little  influence, 
till,  af>er  the  peace  of  1815,  when  the  energies 
called  forth  during  the  Inle  war  .sought  a  different 
direction.  Sir  John  Barrow  proved  that  the 
iin))ression  against  the  existence  df  a  )iassn);c, 
derived  from  former  failures,  rested  on  very  slight 
grounds.  Under  his  nuspiccs,  Cnpl.  Ross  was 
sent  out  in  JhIH,  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexander, 
lo  innke  u  more  full  trial  in  Hutlin's  i<ii\ 
lie  sailed  entirely  round  it,  lint  returne<l  de. 
cideilly  re|H)rting  that  navigntor's  opinion  tu 
be  correct,  and  that  it  alVurded  no  western 
pnssnge.  Lieut.  I'urry  of  the  Alexander,  hinv. 
ever,  and  other  olllcers,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
spacious  opening  of  Lancaster  .Sound  hnd  been 
quitted  without  due  examination,  and  allordnl 
a  f'uvonrulile  promise,  lie  was  theieforr  sent 
out  next  year,  and  though  he  did  not  rearli 
the  sound  till  August,  I'ounil  all  Ins  expeclalioii.s 
fuKilled.     'i'lie  ships,  during  the  first  day  al'ler 
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entering  the  sound,  had  an  unobstructed  ran  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles.  After  sailing  a 
little  farther,  he  was  arrested  by  ice,  and  obliged 
to  turn  southward  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Being  arrested  there, 
he  returned  northwards,  and  was  gratified  to  find 
the  passage  to  the  west  become  quite  clear.  He 
run  along  it  to  beyond  110°  W.  lonjg.  thus 
entitling  the  crew  to  a  royal  bounty  or  5,000/. 
He  was  then  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for 
spending  the  winter,  during  whicn,  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigorous  cold,  the  health  and 
spirits  of  the  crew  were  surprisingly  preserved, 
tie  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  next  year  to 
penetrate  farther  west,  and  obliged  to  return. 

Capt.  Parry  was  again  sent  out  the  following 
vear ;  but  it  was  now  resolved  to  try  the  channel 
by  the  northern  head  of  Hudson's  Bay,  which 
Aliddleton  was  considered  as  having  by  no  means 
completely  explored.  He  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  navigator;  but  by 
pushing  up  the  Fox  Channel,  he  arrived  at  a 
strait,  named  after  his  vessels  the  Fury  and 
ilccia,  which  was  ascertained  to  atford  a  passage 
into  the  Polar  sea.  It  was  so  blocked  up  with 
ice,  however,  that  his  utmast  efforts,  during  two 
successive  seasons,  could  not  force  a  passage. 
Having  returned  to  £ngland,  he  was  sent  out  a 
third  time,  in  1824,  to  endeavour  to  penetrate 
through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  into  the  open 
sea,  of  which  he  had  now  fully  ascertained  the 
existence.  The  season  however  being  pecu- 
liarly rigorous,  it  was  not  till  next  summer  that 
he  readied  the  western  coast ;  and  the  Fury, 
bving  then  squeezed  between  two  masses  of  ice, 
sustained  so  severe  an  injury,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  her,  and  give  up  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  farther. 

Other  means  were  at  the  same  time  resorted 
to  for  exploring  the  northern  bouiKlary  of  Ame- 
rica. Lieut  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  un- 
dertook to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
pennine  River,  and  thence  attempt  to  trace 
the  whole  coast,  from  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hccla  to  the  Icy  Cape  of  Cook.  They  sailed 
from  England  in  May,  1820;  were  obliged  to 
winter  on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  and  in  July, 
|8'J1,  embarked  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
turned  to  the  eastward,  but  were  forced  to  take  a 
very  oircuitous  course  through  deep  sounds  and 
inlets,  particularly  the  great  one  named  Co- 
ronation Gulph.  Ilenco  on  reaching  Point 
Turnagain  in  109°  SSf  W.  lon^.,  though  the 
sea  continued  open,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
return,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  party,  being  obliged  to  travel  by 
land  over  a  range  of  naked  territory  broken  by 
lakes  and  rivers,  endured  the  utmost  extremos  of 
hnuuin  misery,  and  several  ))vrishL'd  before 
they  could  reiich  Fort  Kiitorprise  on  the  Copper- 
mine. Thev  returned,  however,  with  unbroken 
vpirits  and  i\cterinination,  and  government  libe- 
rally fiirnishetl  the  means  of  r^-newing  tlicir  ef- 
fitris.  At  the  same  time,  Cnpt.  Ueeehey  was  lent 
l)y  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  follow  in  the 
«te)>s  of  Cook,  and  meet  them  from  the  we«t- 
Hiinl.  Franklin's  new  expedition  set  sail  in  IHvi.';, 
wintered  on  (ireat  Hear  Lake,  aiui  early  next 
year  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  whence 
ihey  now  pro^iosed  to  begin  their  survey.  From 
this  point  ('apt.  Fninklin  proceeded  W.  ;  Dr. 
ItichariUon  K.  The  former  explored  n  consider- 
nlile  extent  of  rimst  iMirdertKl  by  Ttingi«s  of  the 
lli)ckv  Mountains;  but,  after  passing  l''oKgy 
\i\n\\i\,  in  long.  HV''  W.,  the  »)bKtacles  became 
Kt  serituis  as  made  it  iiecessiiry  to  turn  l)ack. 
Meantime,  however,  Capt.  Ueechey  had  parsed 


Behring's  Straits ;  and,  though  the  ship  could  not 
be  navigated  beyond  the  Icy  Cape  of  Cook,  Mr. 
Elson,  in  a  boat,  reached  156°  81'  W.  long., 
where  a  cape  stretched  into  lat.  71°  2Sf  N.  'The 
expeditions  were  thus  within  9  short  deg.  of 
long,  from  each  other ;  of  which  had  they  been 
aware,  they  would  at  every  cost  have  pushed 
through.  Dr.  Richardson  succeeded  in  ex- 
ploring the  whole  coast  between  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  the  Coppermine,  connecting  his 
discoveries  with  those  of  the  former  voyage, 
and  leaving  unknown  only  two  comparatively 
small  portions  between  Franklin's  extreme  points 
and  those  reached  by  Beechey  on  one  side,  and 
Parry  on  the  other. 

Capt.  Ross,  regretting  the  mistake  by  which 
he  had  failed  to  discover  the  entrance  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  anxiously  sought  the  means  of  re- 
trieving this  error.  These  were  furnished  by 
a  publio-spirited  friend.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  and 
the  resources  of  steam  navigation  were  called 
forth.  They  were  not  of  much  avail ;  but 
Capt.  Ross,  through  many  difficulties,  made 
his  way  into  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  reached 
considerably  farther  than  Parry  on  its  eastern 
limit.  He  thrice  wintered  there,  and  explored 
a  great  extent  of  the  adjacent  coasts.  He  found 
himself  on  ->  bat  appeared  a  peninsula,  named 
Boothia,  reaching  to  74°  N.  lat.,  and  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  A 
considerable  extent  of  the  American  coast  to 
the  westward  was  also  explored,  but  without 
reaching  F'rankliii's  Turnagain.  Commander 
Ross  is  considered  as  having  ascertained  the  site 
of  the  magnetic  pole  on  the  weste>'n  coast 
of  Boothia.  Capt.  Ross,  in  attempting  to  reach 
home,  was  obliged  to  spend  another  winter  near 
the  northern  point  of  the  peninsula.  His  arrival, 
in  18.33,  occasioned  a  joyful  surprise,  as  the 
most  melancholy  forebodings  had  prevailed  as  to 
his  fate. 

During  the  alarm  felt  at  his  long  absence,  an 
expedition  to  discover  and  release  him  was  fitted 
out,  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  private 
subscription.  It  was  entrusted  to  Capt.  Back,  a 
companion  of  F'ranklin,  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  also  make  some  further  discoveries.  Having 
left  England  in  F^'ebruary,  1833,  he  wintered  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  next 
summer  descended  a  river  named  the  Thlcw-ec- 
chop.  It  terminated  in  a  spacious  bay,  at  the 
eiMl  of  which  the  coasts  a|)peared  to  stretch,  one 
S.  E.,  the  other  due  W.  From  Ca{)e  Ogle,  where 
this  last  direction  began,  'was  seen  on  the  E.  an 
apparently  boundless  expanse  of  sea.  By  the 
observations  then  made  it  appeared  probable,  that 
Boothia  did  not  form  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent ;  but  \vag  cunnectcit  with  a  more  southerly 
peninsula  which,  along  with  it,  formed  one  great 
island. 

In  18.'W,  the  public  were  surprised  by  the  in- 
telligence, that  one  of  the  blanks  still  left  in 
American  geography  had  been  filled  up.  The 
Hudson's  Buy  i'ompany,  now  certainly  an  active 
and  liberal  biMly,  determined  to  explore  what  was 
yet  unknown  in  their  own  territory.  Under  the 
intelligent  direction  of  Mr.  Sinipstm,  the  resident 
governor,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson,  in  the 
summer  of  1H.')7,  went  over  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  points  reached  by  Fr.knkliu  and 
lieechey.  It  was  found  to  run  in  a  nearly  direct 
line,  presenting  no  remarkable  feature  except  the 
elHux  of  two  large  rivers.  The  same  (|(entleinen 
were  employed,  in  If  38,  to  explore  Jrom  Cape 
Turnagain  to  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Ilecla; 
a  more  dilllcull  tnsk. 

The  first  important  steps  in  the  discovery  of 
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the  interior  of  N.  America,  were  made  by  the 
French  from  Canada,  under  the  government  of 
^  Count  Frontenac.  Under  his  auspices,  loylet 
and  Father  Marquette,  in  two  Indian  bark  canoes, 
undertook  to  explore  the  vast  regions  on  the 
Mississippi.  Lake  Michigan  then  formed  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  European  knowledge.  From 
it,  ascending  the  Fox  river  and  descending  the 
Onisconsin,  they  reached  the  central  stream,  and 
were  astonisiicd  at  its  grandeur,  and  the  majestic 
forests  on  its  banks.  In  pr'icecdiug  downwards, 
the  first  people  they  met  were  the  Illinois,  who 
received  them  hospitably.  Afterwards  they  were 
struck  by  the  influx  of  the  mighty  stream,  deeply 
tinged  with  mud,  of  the  Missouri  (named  by  them 
Peketanani).  Under  the  name  of  Ouabiskgou, 
they  describe  the  united  stream  of  the  Wabash 
and  Ohio.  They  came  next  to  the  Akamseas 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas),  but  perceiving 
now  that  the  river  must  terminate,  not,  as  had 
been  supposed,  in  the  Gulph  of  California,  but 
in  that  of  Mexico,  they  were  afraid  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  returned. 

When  the  two  travellers  arrived  at  Quebec, 
there  happened  to  be  in  that  city  an  enterjiris- 
ing  young  Frenchman,  of  som«  birth  and  for- 
tune, named  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who  conceived  an 
enthusiastic  desire  to  prosecute  this  career  of 
discovery.  Through  influence  at  court,  he  pro- 
cured ample  means.  After  some  time  spent  in 
erecting  forts  upon  the  lakes  he  reached  the 
Mississippi  by  a  new  route,  ascending  the  Mi- 
ami and  descending  the  Illinois.  ()n  reach- 
ing the  Arkansas,  he  hesitated  not  to  prosecute 
his  voyage,  and  passed  along  the  territory  of  the 
Taencas,  Natches,  and  Quinipissas.  Soon  after, 
by  the  vast  breadth  to  which  the  waters  ex- 
panded, their  brackish  taste,  and  the  shells  on 
the  shore,  he  discovered,  with  exultation,  that  he 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  has- 
tcned  back  by  the  same  route  to  Canada,  and 
thence  to  Franco,  where  he  was  received  witli 
the  highest  distinction,  created  governor  of  the 
region  he  had  traversed,  and'  sent  out  with 
four  ships  and  280  men.  He  went  by  the  W. 
Indies;  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  entrance  of  the  river,  ond,  while 
searching  for  it,  a  mutiny  arose  among  his  men, 
in  which  he  was  killed. 

About  this  time  Hennepin  also  attempted  to 
reach  the  smirce  of  the  Mississippi ;  but,  after 
passing  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Imlians,  detained  long  in  cap- 
tivity, and  thottght  himself  hanpy  In  making 
his  escape.  .Some  time  oftcr,  Baron  Lahontnn 
reported  his  having  ascended  a  great  tributary, 
which  he  calls  Long,  but  which  appears  to 
l)e  the  St.  Peter's.  He  met  some  memhiTN 
of  a  dist;int  tribe,  who  describefl  a  chain  of 
high  mount.iins  lying  to  the  wi-stward,  beyond 
which  was  a  groat  s.ilt  lake,  a  term  which'  the 
Indians  often  apply  to  the  sea.  These  correct 
itatt-menfs  seem  to  absolve  the  baum's  reports 
from  the  suspicion  of  fiction,  which  has  been 
sometimes  attached  to  ''lem. 

The  English  coloniot  on  the  Atlantic  had 
made  a  great  nrivance  ii.  population  and  wealth, 
liefore  they  atteiiipteil  to  penetnite  across  the 
Alleghany.  An  opinion  had  indeed  long  pre- 
vailed, that  thin  range  formed  an  Insnrmm.ntnbli 
harrier.  liil7M.  however,  Spotliswoode,  governor 
of  Virginia,  sent  ji  party,  who  made  their  way  into 
the  western  territory.  It  was  still  some  time 
before  the  colonists  made  any  attempts  to  settle 
there,  ami  when  Jliey  did,  they  were  vigorously 
ij;'(io»od   by  the  l-'rciu-h,  who,"  In  virtue   of  the 
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settlement   of   Can.-ula   and   the  discovery  of 
the    Mississippi,    claimed    the    whole    region. 
They  drove  out  a  company  who  attempted  ail 
establishment  on  the  Ohio,  and  erected,  on  the 
present  site  of  Pittsburg,  Fort  Dunuesne,  which 
struck  a  general  alarm  through   tne  provinces. 
The  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  peace  of  Paris' 
in  17(>3,  removed  this  opposition.     Still  the  set-' 
tlcment   was  made,   not    by  any  combined  or 
official  movement,  but    by   Boone,  and    other 
daring  adventurers,  who  maintained  a  series  of 
bloody  struggles  with  the  natives,  by  whom  the 
English  were  kept  in  perpetual  alarm.   It  was  not 
till  some  years  after  the  M'ar  of  independence, 
that  Kentucky  was  received  into  the  union,  ond 
that  the  great  tide  of  emigration  began,  which  hiis 
covered  the   valley  of  tne   Mississippi  with  no 
many  [rapulous  and  flourishing  states.  • 
_  The  Americans havins  in  1804  purchased  Loui- 
siana from  Napoleon,  claimed  under  that  vogue 
title  the  whole  region  to  and  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi,   and    commenced    operations    for   ex. 
plonng  that  vast  territory.     An  expedition  was 
arranged  by   Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  and 
was  led  by    Captains   I^ewis  and    Clarke,  the 
former  of  whom  was  his  private  secretary.     On 
the  I6th  May,  1804,  they  began  their  voyoge  on 
the  Missouri.     They  passed  its   great  tributary 
the  Osage,  inhabited  by  a  numerous  people  uf 
that  name ;  then  the  Kansas,  more  than  half  its 
own  breadth ;  lastly,  the  large  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Platte.     Having  ascended  1600  miles,  and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Uocky  Mountains,  they 
found  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  crossing 
that  great  chain.     They,  therefore,  built  a  fort 
named   Mandan,   where  they  spent  the  winter. 
Early  in  April,  they  were  agam  in  movement, 
and   in   nineteen    days    came  to  the  influx  of 
the  Yellowstone,    almost    equal    to    the    main 
stream.     They  next  reached  two  great  branches 
or  forks,  without  knowing  very  well  which  to 
take,  but  chose  thesouthern  and  largest,  and  were 
assureil  of  being  right  when  they  saw  the  great 
falls  uf  which  they  had  been  apprised,  and  which 
formed  a   most    magnificent  spectacle.      They 
ascended,  till   they  could  bestride  this  mighty 
river,   and   found  the    spring    head   whence  it 
welled,  about  .'1,000  m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi. 

Having  now  reached  tho  crest  of  the  great 
rocky  chain,  the  travellers  descended  rapidly, 
though  not  without  difllcultles,  from  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  road  and  the  want  of  provisions. 
I'hey  at  length,  however,  embarked  on  the 
southern  bnuich  of  the  Columbia,  which  they 
named  Lewis,  and  after  passing  its  falls  saw  it 
spread  Into  a  wide  channel,  and  ultimately  open 
into  a  bay,  where  they  exultingly  heanl  tlie 
sound  of  breakers  from  the  Pacific.  They  win- 
tered  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hastened 
hack  by  the  same  route  in  the  following  spring. 
They  were  not,  however,  the  first  who  had  crossed 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent,  'i'his  had 
been  effected  in  I70i2  by  Sir  Alexander  .M'Ken»>', 
in  a  more  northerly  quarter ;  and  In  IKOJ,  iliu 
agents  of  the  Montreal  Ciminany  had  crossed 
the  mountains,  and  formed  trading  posts  on  the 
northern  branches  of  the  Columbia. f 

The  American  government  sent,  in  IKO.j, 
another  expedition  under  Major  I'ike,  to  trace 
the  yet  unknown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  found  in  a  direction  almost  due  north, 
not  rising  fVom  any  great  natural  range,  but  In  a 
flat  marshy  region,  and  passing  through  a  num- 
ber of  little  lakes,  the  chief  of  whicn,  nainiMJ 
Leech  and  ited  Cedar,  contmid  fur  the  honour 
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of  giving  birth  to  this  leading  American  water. 
Its  length  too  proved  to  be  at  the  mutual 
junction  little  less  than  half  the  Missouri,  which 
therefore  ought  properly  to  rank  as  the  main 
stream.  I'ike,  on  his  return,  was  sent  to  explore 
the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  and 
lied  llivers.  The  former  he  found  very  broad, 
(lowing  through  a  country  richly  stocked  with 
game,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Uocky 
3lountains.  He  first  conveyed  an  idea  of  the 
loftiness  of  that  chain,  which  he  compared, 
though  witli  exaggeration.,  to  the  Cordilleras. 
Ileattemptedthen  to  descend  thH  lied  liiver,  but 
entered  by  mistake  on  the  llio  del  Norte,  and 
proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  but  well  treated  and 
soon  released,  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dunbar 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  from  Natches,  sailed  to  a  con- 
siderable height  up  the  lied  Uiver  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Washita,  surveying  the  fertile  country 
on  tho'r  banks. 

After  a  long  suspension,  the  American  go- 
vernment, in  1819,  recommenced  this  career. 
Major  Long  and  Dr.  James  were  sent  to  explore 
more  precisely  the  western  territory,  south- 
ward of  the  Missouri.  They  discovered  with 
regret  that  a  great  sandy  desert  extends  for  a 
breadth  of  about  40C»  miles  eastward  from  the 
rocky  mountains.  That  chain  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  its  highest  peak  found  not  much  to 
exceed  12,000  feet.  Seeking  to  descend  the  Ued 
Uiver,  by  a  fresh  fatality  they  mistook  for  it  the 
Canadian,  the  longest  tributary  of  the  Arkansas, 
by  whose  channel  they  regained  the  Mississippi. 
Meantime  General  Cass  was  employed  in  a  more 
careful  examination  of  this  last  river,  tracing 
in  his  way  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  .Superior. 
Major  Long,  on  his  return,  ascended  St.  Peter's 
Uiver,  already  visited  by  Larhontan  and  Carver, 
lie  found,  rising  from  conterminous  sources,  the 
northern  lied  liiver,  which  flows  into  the  liritish 
territory,  and  ends  in  Lake  Winnipeg.  These 
successive  expeditions  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  government  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
interior  of  their  vast  territory,  including  those 
piirts  of  the  continent  which  had  hitherto  been 
most  imperfectly  known. 

AMKIIKOTE,  a  town  and  fort,  of  India,  territory  of 
Slnde,  in  ti.e  desert,  Hft  in.  K.  Hyderabad,  lat.  2.^"  20'  N., 
lon^.  6')^4y  K.  The  emperor  Aebar  w.ns  born  here  in  1541. 

AMKKSFUUT,  a  town  of  the  Nutlicriandu,  prov. 
Utrecht,  on  the  Kem,  wliich  becomes  navigable  at  tliis 
puhit.l'Jm.  K.N.K.  Utretcht.  I'op.,  in  1830, 11,7H2.  Itis 
well  built  and  well  fortified ;  hat  a  court  of  original  jurisdic- 
tiiiii,  a  college,  a  eoininisaion  of  agriculture,  witli  manul'ac- 
tiireH  of  futtiant,  dimities,  bonilmzceos,  &c.  Itis  the  mart 
fur  tliu  corn  and  tobacro  cultivated  in  the  cimtlguous 
territory;  and  has  a  ccmsideralile  transit  trade  in  produce 
triiin  U<'rmaiiy,  embarked  here  in  llat-lH)ttonied  boats 
I'roMi  Amsterdam.  The  distinguished  statesman  and 
Krnnd  iieniionary,  Itanieveldt,  raerillced  In  Ilil7  to  the 
r.uiaticiim  of  the  people  and  the  hatred  of  I'rince  Maurice, 
niis  a  native  of  Anwrsturt. 

AMKKSIlAM,  a  iior.  and  pa.  of  Kngland,  co.  liurk- 
iiiulmin,  near  the  Coins,  'in  ni.  W.  N,  VV.  London. 
I'up.  of  parish,  !i,i4l(i.  The  town  consists  of  one 
l(piiK  street  crossed  by  a  shorter  one,  having  the  church 
.11  tlie  point  of  Intersection.  The  living  i.i  a  rectory 
niicl  cine  of  the  best  in  tlie  county.  Tliere  Is  a  free- 
kIicioI,  to  which  are  attaciied  three  exhibitions  at 
Ciirnns  Christl  college,  Oxford,  with  almsliouses,  and 
thrie  charities.  A  good  deal  of  black  Ince  is  manufactured, 
ami  the  market  Is  well  attended,  rrevlously  to  the  Heform 
Act.  by  which  it  was  di<lranchised.  this  borougb  sent  'i 
nirinhers  to  the  M.  •  «'  the  right  of  vol'  ig  liolng  in 
the  inhabitants  |  It-  : .  ot  and  lot ;  hut  these  being  all 
l>'ii.,nts  of  Ibe  lorU  ui  ino  manor,  it  was  in  fact  u  nomi- 
nalliin  borough. 

AMK.SIlllHY,or  AMBHKSBl'HY.am.townamlpar. 
iif  I  iigland,  CO.  Wilts.  The  town  is  siniate<l  on  tlie  Avon, 
7)  ill.  N.  Salisbury.  Thoiigli  Inconsiderahle.  it  Is  noted 
Ifir  till'  ruins  of  an  abbey,  the  vlcinily  of  Sdinibenge.  ami 
liir  liaving  been  Ibe  lilrlh-idace  of  Addison.  Th«  parish 
ruinprisvi  (l,U(iO  wres,  with  o  (lup.  ut  Ut4. 
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AMHARA,  ftdivislon  of  Abyssinia,  which  lee^ 

AMHEUST,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Brit.  nrov.  ot 
Martaban,  India  beyonct  the  Ganges,  and  thechief  British 
military  and  commercial  station  in  tlie  provinces  B.  the 
Than-lweng  river,  on  a  point  of  laud  iti  the  N.B.  angle  of 
the  Gulph  of  Martaban,  facing  the  mouth  of  the  Than- 
lweng  and  the  isle  of  Balu  to  the  N.  Lat.  16°  4'  4H"  N.. 
Iong.97"3y24"  E.  Pop.  in  1827,  1,600;  now  (1838)  pro- 
bably 6,000.  It  was  founded  in  1826,  after  the  restoraUon 
of  the  town  of  Martaban  to  the  Birmeie,  in  the  view  ot 
serving  ai  amilitary  post,  and  a  commercial  establiihninit, 
and  as  an  asylum  for  such  refugees  as  might  choose  to  emi- 
grate from  tlie  fiirmese  dominions.  The  apex  of  the  pro- 
inont<iry,  which  is  the  highest  spot  in  the  town,  isoccupied 
by  the  church,  governor  s  house,  court  of  justice,  fortifi- 
cations and  other  public  buildings;  on  the  higher  ground 
around  It  are  the  Luropean  and  Chinese  quarters ;  and  the 
lowest  are  by  choice  inhabited  by  tlie  natives.  The  mili- 
tary cantonments  are  atiout  U  m.  distant,  in  a  dry,  level, 
and  elevated  spot.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure, 
with  3  fath.  water  at  low  neap  tides  ;  rise  and  fall  above 
lU  ft.,  with  a  flow  of  G  m.  an  hour,  and  perfectly  still  for  2 
hours  both  before  and  after  high  water.  Ships  may  lie 
within  100  yards  of  the  shore.  Mangrove  and  a  kind  of 
oak  are  abundant  here,  and  there  are  teak  forests  at  no 
great  disance.  Good  water  is  found  everywhere  6  feet 
below  the  surface.    (Hamilton,  E.  I.  Gazetteer,  p. 47.) 

Amhehst,  a  town  of  the  U.  States,  Hampshire,  co. 
Massachusets,  82  m.  W.  Boston.  Fop.  2,  631.  A  college 
was  established  here  in  1821,  which,  in  1836,  hod  0  pru- 
fessors  and  2.52  students.  The  expenses  of  a  student  are 
reckoned  at  from  U(l  to  120  dollars  a  year,  including  board 
and  college  fees.  Amherst  is  the  name  of  some  other 
places  in  the  U.  States. 

AMIIEUSTBUIIGH,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  on 
Detroit  R.,  3  m.  above  its  embouchure  in  Lake  Erie, 
and  14  m.  below  Detroit.  It  was  founded  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Amherst,  and  was  named  after  hli 
lordship. 

AMIENS  (a.n.  Samarobriva),  a  city  of  France,  cap. 
dep.  Somme,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  72  m.  N.  Paris, 
lat.  4a°  63'  41"  N.,  long.  2°  18'  11"  E.  Pop.  32,391. 
Amiens  liai  a  citadel  constructed  by  Henry  IV.  It  it  well 
built ;  streets  for  the  most  part  straight  and  clean ;  and 
it  has  some  Hue  souares  and  promenades.  The  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  excellent  preservation,  is  one  of  the  finest  In 
Europe.  It  is  366  feet  in  length  and  132  in  height. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  specified,  the 
Royal  College,  theatre.  Hotel deViile,corn-niarkct,courts 
of  ju8tice,barracks, seminary  of  St.Aclieul,chiteaud'Eu, 
liC.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  conr  royale,  a 
court  of  assizes,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  custom-houte, 
a  public  library  containing  above  40,000  vols.,  an  academy, 
an  academy  of  sciences  anit  belles-lettres,  a  free  school  of 
design,  a  botanical  garden,  &c. :  manufactures  very  con- 
siderable. They  consist  principally  of  kerseymeres,  ca«- 
simercs,  merinos,  serges,  &c.  made  partly  ot  home,  and 
partly  of  German  and  Spanish  wool.  The  linen  trade 
is  also  considerable ;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by  that 
of  cotton.  Tlierc  are  annually  produced  about  60,(100 
pieces  of  cotton  velvet,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  it 
estimated  at  about  8,000,000  fr.;  and  about  400  looms  aro 
occupied  in  the  production  of  velvets,  dilei  d' Utrecht. 
There  arc  also  several  mills  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  flax;  with  dye  and  bleach-works;  manufactures  of 
machinery,  beet-root  sugar,  and  chemical  products ; 
tanneries,  soap-works,  paper-mills.  Sic.  The  patii  de 
Canard  made  here,  aro  lilghly  esteemed.  I'lat-bottomcd 
vessels,  drawing  from  41  to  'AO  tons,  come  up  the  river 
to  the  town,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  very  considerable 
trade,  as  well  in  its  own  productions  as  in  those  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Amiens  is  very  ancient,  lieliig 
supposed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  . 
Uelgiiim  by  the  Romans.  It  is  known  in  dijiiomatic 
history  from  the  circiiinst.ince  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  Knglimd  ami  tlie  Krcnrh  npubllc  having 
been  signed  In  It  on  tlie  2Mh  March,  1802.  Ills  the  birth- 
place of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  apostle  of  the  first  crusade; 
of  Ducuiige,  author  of  the  iiliissarium  ad  Scri'ploret 
nifdiir  ct  tuflnuf  iMtinilatit,  i\  work  of  w  ondrrful  research 
and  labour  ;  and  of  Delambre,  the  late  learned  author  of 
tlie  most  accurate  though  not  tiie  must  eloquent  history 
(if  astronomy,  (//wju,  I'rancc  I'ittoretque,  axX.  Sommc, 
,Vc. ) 

A  MJ  III  A ,  a  town  in  Malwa. 

A.MLWCH,  a  sea-port  town  of  N.  Wales,  N.  shore  of 
the  Island  of  Aiiglesea,  which  has  risen  troin  the  state  of 
an  Inconsiderable  tishing  village,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  copper  mines  in  tlie  adjoining 
I'ary's  Mountain,  in  I7K8,  lu  be  a  town  with  about  6,(KI0 
inliah.  It  has  a  pretty  good  port,  excavatnl  from  the 
solid  nick.  During  the  flourislilng  perhid  of  the  mines, 
I  hey  priidiired  above  3,0lill  tons  a  year  ot  pure  melnl ;  hut 
Ihiy  have  beiii  gradually  ilrillniiiK  lor  these  several  yean 
past, and  do  not  now  produce  above  7IHI  tons  a  year.  It 
Is  nut  therefore  urotiable  tiiat  Amlwch,  which  depended 
'  H 
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almoat  entirely  upon  the  mlne»,  I.  destined  to  ">*«  "»* 
fllrther  progrcs..  It  is  united  witli  Beaumaris,  Holyliead, 
and  Llangelhi  In  returning  a  m.  to  tlic  H.  of  C.    rop. 

of  parish,  6,285,  .      „    ,  .  .„j  »»,■/- 

Amman,  (the  Rahbah  of  the  Scriptures,  and  PAito- 
*<p*i«  of  the  Creeks,)  a  city  of  Syria  ^oV'ie  W" "• 
dos'erted  and  in  ruins  ;  lat.  32°  8'  N.,  long,  ^o  8' E  ;  25  m. 
N.  B.  Dead  Sea,  and  30  m.  E.  Kiclia  (an.  Jericho). 

The  remains  of  Amman  a^  very  extensive,  but  none 
of  them  seem  to  be  older  tlian  the  mra  of  tlie  Greek  po«  er 
in  Syria.  They  consist  of  theatres,  temples,  «nd  colon- 
nades, of  great  beauty  and  high  fin  sli,  some  of  them 
being  in  viry  perfect  preservation.  A  great  number  of 
private  houses  still  remain,  but  there  is  not  a  single  in- 

''Thi8°'l'«  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  mentioned  in 
Jewish  history.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Amnion  tcs,  a 
people  undisturbed  by  the  hraclitish  settlement  in  Pales- 
tW^  and  with  whom  the  Jews  lived  in  a  state  of  suspicious 
truce  till  the  ara  of  Jcplicthah,  about  1  ICl  n.  c.   rhence 


this  untoward  event,  and  the  iinsuceossfu  war  they  waaed 
against  Jehosaphat  (D.  c.  896),  and  Jotham  (B.  c.  7Cn\ 
tficy  continued  to  be  a  powerl\il  peop  e,  and  about  60O 
years  b.  c.  supplied  Nebuchadnezzar  with  a  strong  auxi- 
liary force  to  assist  m  the  destruction  of  their  old  enemies. 
Amman  was  subsequently  included  in  the  AssyTlan  and 
Persian  empires';  and  after  the  battle  of  Issus  (H.  c.  3.3,1), 
It  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  In  218  B.  c.  Palestine  was  the 
wene  of  war  between  Antioclius  the  great  and  Ptolemy 
Philopater;  the  former  of  wlioni  utterly  destroyedAmman. 
Having  been  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphiis,  it  received 
from  him  its  Greek  appellation  of  I'hlladolphla.  It 
became  a  Roman  town  in  the  last  century  n.  c,  and  re- 
mained such  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens, 
A.n.  638.  Under  the  (Jhrlstian  emperors  of  tlie  East, 
Amman  appears  to  have  been  a  bisliojj's  see,  but  it  was 
declining  before  its  capture  by  the  Arabs,  and  Abul-leda, 
In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  describes  it  as 
already  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  Amman  stand  on  the  banks  of  a  brook, 
which  Issuing  from  a  large  nond  at  the  S.W.  corner  of 
the  town,  flows  (partly  under  ground)  over  a  flinty  lied 
into  the  Zerka  (an.  Jabhuck)  an  aifiuent  of  the  .lorilan. 
The  water  of  this  stream  is  excellent,  a  circumstance 
which  renders  the  spot  a  dcsir.ible  halting-place  for 
caravans,  the  drivers  of  which  use  the  ancient  temples 
and  buildings  as  shelter  for  their  beasts,  literally  ful- 
filling the  denunciation  of  Kzeklel,  "  1  will  make  Itabbah 
of  the  Ammonites  a  sUble  for  camels  and  a  couching 
place  for  flocks."  INiiiiihers  to  ClironirUs,  passim ;  Po- 
lubiii.1.  lib.  V.  cap.  5.  and  C;  Kohinsoit,  11.  172—175.) 

AMMIMtSCHWIHU,  a  town  of  1  ranee,  dep.  Ilaut 
nhin,  4  m.  N.  W.  Colmar.  Pop.  2,136, 

AMUL,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Mazunderan,  on  the 
Heraut,  about  12  m.  above  where  It  tails  into  the 
iouthern  part  of  the  Caspian  .Sea,  Lit.  36-'  3(1'  N.,  long. 
fi2^  23'  .W'  E.  Pop.  dlflcrs  iit  different  seasons;  but  in 
winter,  when  greatest.  Is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Frazer,  at 
from  35,001)  to  40,000.  The  principal  object  worth  notice 
is  a  mausoleum  erected  by  ."Shah  Abbas  over  the  remains 
of  a  former  distingillshi^  sovereign  iif  Saree  and  Aniol, 
who  died  in  l.'i78.  Tlih  inagnlflirnt  structure  has 
however  been  Injured  by  an  eartlniiiake,  and  is  rapidly 
decaying.  'Iliere  is  a  bridge  of  12  arclies  over  the  llerauz, 
and  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  many  mounds 
and  other  remains  of  Persian  .intiipiities.  The  bazars 
are  extensive,  and  well  suiiplled  with  certain  articles; 
but  it  has  little  trade  or  industry.  Mr.  I'raser  could  not 
tiiid  tea  either  here  or  at  Halfroosli,  and  the  lolmbitanls 
had  never  heard  of  coffee.  C/iiVav  and  mtis,  that  is  plain 
boili.ll  rice  and  sour  cunls,  is  the  lunnnon  food  of  the 
people,  some  oi  wliom  si'asun  it  with  a  little  salt  fish. 
(AVflscr's  Southern  liauks  nf  the  Cmpinn  Sen.  ,Vc.  p.Kll.) 

AMOUIt,or  A.MUK,a  larue  river  of  K.  Asiawhich  has 
iti  sources  In  Mongolia.  It  is  torinod  by  the  juncthiii  of 
two  great  rivers,  the  Onon  or  ("hilka,  « liicli  rises  nearly 
under  the  llOdeg.  of  E.  long,  ami  the  .V)  dcg.  of  N.  Int., 
and  the  Kerlon  or  Argouii.  which  rises  nearly  under  the 

same  meridian,  lint  al t  Jk  die.  more  tn  tlii'  S.  Tlw  latter 

river  traverses  the  gnat  lake  of  Konlun,  and,  Issuing  Ironi 
It,  and  pursuing  a  N.  E.  course,  torins,  for  a  coiisiihTalile 
dlitance,  the  line  of  di'inarcalion  between  the  Hnsslan  ami 
('hinesn  empires,  'i'he  Kerlon  and  Onon  oidte  mar  the 
fort  of  lluklaniiva,  in  alniut  the  120th  ileg.  K.  lung.  The 
combined  river  having  lakii)  the  name  cil'  Anioor,  Hows  1!. 
and  S.  E.,  till,  ;U  its  most  .S.  poliil.it  is  joined  by  its  largi' 
tributary,  the  Songarl,  flowing  N,  E. :  the  Amoor,  having 
■iiddeiily  taken  the  same  direction,  pr-serves  It  during 
the  remainder  of  its  course,  till  it  f,ills  into  the  arm  of  tin' 
Wa  opposite  the  N, end  of  llie  island  of  Sn^lialicn,  or 
Tchoka,  Inalxmt  IhcVld  dig.  ol  lat.  and  tlii>  I  l<>tli  dig.  of 
loi>g.      'I'hc  eutiro  course  of  the  rlvir,  to  the  (.oorce 
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of  either  of  Its  principal  branches,  may  bo  estimated 
inclusive  of  its  windings,  at  about  2,21)0  m.;  but  the 
distance  In  a  direct  line  from  its  sources  to  its  em- 
bouchure does  not  exceed  1400  m.  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  a  comparatively  rich  well 
cultivated  country ;  Imt  the  country  round  Its  sources 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  W.  of  the  Kingan  Yald 
mountains,  being  contiguous  to  th«  great  desert  of 
Shamo  or  Gobi,  has  the  same  cliaracteristlcs.  The 
Russian  fort  of  Nertschinsk  stands  on  the  Nertscha,  near 
where  it  falls  Into  the  Chilka.  (Rittert's  Errikunde  Von 
Asicn  I  Arrow$mith't  Map  of  Asia  ;  Cochrane'!  Travels  ) 

AMOKBACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  24  m.  S.  Aschaffen> 
burg,  with  a  castle,  formerly  a  very  rich  abbey. 

AMOUGO  (an.  Amorgos),  an  island  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  36  m.  in  circumference,  lying  S.  E. 
from  NaxTa,  in  about  36°  60'  N.  lat.,  and  under  the  26th 
deg.  of  E.  long.  Pop.  estimated  at  between  2,000  and 
3,000.  It  is  in  part  mountainous  and  rocky  ;  but,  in  an- 
tiquity, it  was  noted  for  its  fertility,  and  it  is  said  by 
Tourncfort  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  to  produce  more 
com  and  wine  than  the  Inhabitants  can  consume.  It 
contains  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Port  St.  Anna,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Island,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  with 
good  anchoring  ground  in  from  18  to  20  fathoms.  Si- 
monidcs,  famous  in  antiquity  for  his  iambics,  was  a 
iiittlve  of  Amorgos.  ( Tourntfort,  Voyage  au  Levant,  i. 
p.  2.12.) 

AMORGO  POULO,  an  uninhabited  islet,  6  m.  W. 
Ainorgo. 

AMOUR  (ST.)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura,  cap.  cant. 
9  m.  S.W.  Lons-le-Saulnler.  Pop.  2,631 .  It  has  a  forge, 
a  nailwork,  a  considerable  marble  work,  tanneries,  &c. 

AMOY,asea-])ort  town  of  China,  prov.  Kukicn,  with  a 
commodious  and  secure  harbour,  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  long 
118°  10*  E.  Though  situated  in  one  of  the  least  fertile 
districts  of  the  empire,  the  merchants  of  Amoy  carry  on  a 
very  extensive  intercourse  with  Formosa,  wnence  they 
Import  provisions,  with  the  other  Chinese  ports  to  the  N. 
and  S,,  and  with  Slam,  Java,  Singapore,  the  Soo-loo  ir,. 
lands,  &c.  This  port  was  open  to  Europeans  till  1734,  wlmn 
■ill  trtide  with  them  was  suppressed.  It  was  vislteil  hv 
the  ship  Amherst,  in  1832  ;  but  the  authorities  prevented 
that  commercial  intercourse  from  taking  place  to  which 
tlie  people  seemed  to  be  extremely  well  disposed.  (See 
Report  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Ship  Amherst.) 

AMPFING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  6  m.  W.  by  N. 
Mnhldorf.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  village,  on  the  28th  September  1322,  between  I.oiiis 
Duke  of  Uavaria,  emperor  of  (Jermany,  and  Frederick 
archduke  of  Austria,  when  the  latter  was  entirely  dc- 
feiiteii  and  made  prisoner.  (Pfeffel,  anno  1322.)  It  was 
from  tills  point  also  that  Moreau  commenced  his  famous 
retreat  In  1800. 

AMPEEPUIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone,  10  m. 
W.S.W.  Vlllefranche.  Pop.  4,8S1,  It  hiis  manufactures 
of  linen  and  cotton,  particularly  the  latter. 

.\MI'TIIII,I/,  a  m.  town  and  p.  of  England,  co. 
Bedford,  h.  Itedl«irnstoke,  i't\  m.  N.  W.  London.  Pop, 
l.iiMM.  It  is  ne.itly  built,  has  a  charity  school  for  13  pour 
children,  and  an  hospital  for  10  poor  men  and  women 
Ampthill  Park,  a  inagniflcent  mansion,  the  property  of 
Lord  Holland,  is  situated  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the 
town. 

AMPURIAS,  atown  and  castle  of  Spain,  N.  E.  partnf 
Catalonia,  on  the  Lloliregat,  near  the  sea,  1!4  in.  N.  K. 
Gerona.     Pop.  2,200. 

AMR  AN,  a  walled  city  of  Aral)la,  In  the  Dsjebel,  nr 
mountain  land  of  Yemen,  being  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
of  the  s.wio  name,  lat.  1.')°  'At'  N.,  long,  4,'l"  38'  E.,  •if\  in, 
N,\V.  Saiiiia,  and  104  N,  E,  Ilmleida,  Pup,  unknnwii, 
but  may  probably  amount  to  from  1,500  to  2,00().  It 
stands  near  a  miiuntain,  in  a  fertile  country,  in  thi' 
cenrre  of  the  coffee  lands,  the  den,  to  which  it  gives  name 
biing  a  part  of  llaschid-ii-llekel,  one  of  the  most  noliil 
dlvis!<ins  of  Yemrn  lor  the  growtli  of  coffee.  Aiiir.ni  is 
not,  however,  iiolitiially  united  with  the  state  of  llaschiil- 
u-llekel,  but  Is  utiiler  the  government  of  the  Imaii  of 
Yemen  Proper.  (}\iebuhr,  Ues.  de  V Ar.  par.  11.  pp.  1^7- 
2211,) 

AMRETSIR  or  l^MRITSIR  {.Pool  nf  Immortnlili,), 
a  town  of  India,  the  holv  citv  of  the  iSeikh  n.itioii,  U  in. 
1'.,  Lahore.  I,it,  3I^3»'S'.,  long.  74"  4H'  E,  Pop.  iii.l 
stated.  It  Is  an  open  town,  ahmit  8  in.  in  circ.  ;  sticnt 
narrow  ;  houses  lol'tv,  and  hiiilt  of  burnt  hrhks,  hut  tin' 
apartments  are  small.  Manufactures  inconsideralilc  ;  Imt 
being  situated  on  the  high  road  iM'tween  Cabool  ami 
Delhi,  and  4'aclimere  and  the  Deican,  It  enjoys  an  n. 
trnsi\e  trade,  and  is  the  ri'siilenie  <d'  several  rich  inir- 
cliants  anil  lienkers.  It  Is  defended  by  a  fort  built  by  tin' 
pri'sent  Seikli  ruler,  Riiiijeet  ,Singh,  who  li,is  ah'i 
uniti'il  it  to  the  llavei'  liy  a  canal  31  in,  in  length,* 

The  town  derives  its  entire  celehrlty  from  its  bring  tlir 

*  Tills  U  ll.iinill<m*s  staltiTiml.  rApt.ihi  Iluriirs  n.is-,  il  v,.', 
Ill  III,'  hy  un.',il  till' ('Mi|N-ri)r.  Ill'  llliiil'r.l.iii,  iititl  Uifil  It 'is  Ml  III.  i.\ 
li'ii|;lll,     triiii./i  U,  llvkhurii,  &c,  «ul.  i,  I'.  l;:U.  Kinu.  Cil,) 
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principal  sMt  of  the  Selkh  religion.  Amretsir,  or  the 
Pool  of  Immortality,  is  a  basin  135  paces  square,  built  of 
brick.  In  the  midst  of  which  is  a  temple,  covered  with 
"burnished  gold"  (£t(me«),  dedicated  to  the  warrior 
saint,  Gooroo  Govind  Singh,  the  principal  founder  of  the 
religion  and  power  of  the  Seikhs.  Within  this  temple  Is 
preserved,  under  a  silken  canopy,  the  Grinth  Sahib,  or 
s,icred  book  of  the  Seikhs,  being  a  code  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, principally  compiled  by  the  above  saint.  The 
temple  is  attend^ bv  a  nuroorous  body  of  priests,  who  are 
supported  bv  the  voluntary  olferlngs  of  the  devotees,  by 
whom  It  Is  frequented.  Immersion  in  the  sacred  pool  is 
believe<l  by  the  Seikhs,  and  many  tribes  of  Hindoos,  to 
purify  from  all  sin.  (.Hamillon'i  East  India  Gazetteer  s 
iurnes,  &c.)  _ 

AMSTERDAM,  or  AMSTELDAMME 
(dam  of  the  Amstel),  a  famous  marit.  and  com- 
mercial city  of  Holland,  cap.  prov.  N.  Holland, 
and  of  a  district  and  cant,  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Y.,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Amstel, 
lat.  52°  22'  17"  N.,  long.  4°  53'  15"  E.  Being 
situated  in  a  marsh,  its  buildings  are  all  founded 
on  piles  driven  from  40  to  50  feet  into  a  soil 
consisting  of  alluvial  deposits,  peat,  clay,  and 
sand.  The  canals  by  which  it  is  everywhere 
intersected,  and  along  which  all  heavy  burdens 
are  conveyed,  are  said  to  divide  it  into  90  islands, 
and  are  crossed  by  about  290  bridges,  jiartly 
wood  and  partly  stone.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
crescent  or  half  moon,  the  horns  on  either  side 
projecting  into  the  Y,  and  inclosing  the  port  On 
the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  having 
<>6  bastions  and  a  wide  ditch ;  but  its  ramparts 
have  been  planted  with  trees,  and  converted  into 
public  walks  and  boulevards;  the  only  defence 
of  the  town  consisting  in  the  facility  with  which 
thf  surrounding  country  might  be  laid  under 
wa<er.  It  is  from  8  to  9  m.  in  dr.,  and  covers  a 
space  of  about  900  acres.  The  Amstel,  which  runs 
tlirough  the  city,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions ;  that  to  the  E.  of  the  river  being  termed 
the  old,  and  that  to  the  W.  the  new  city.  In  the 
cetUre  and  oldest  portion  of  the  city,  on  both 
sides  the  Amstel,  is  a  cluster  of  irregular  streets 
and  canals  ;  but  the  streets  and  canals  round 
this  central  nucleus  are  moMtly  regular,  and 
parallel  to  each  other.  Three  of  these  streets, 
the  Ilceren,  Keysers,  and  Princen  Gracht,  are 
not  eiisilv  to  be  matched  in  any  other  city  of 
Europe  K>r  their  length,  width,  and  the  grandeur 
and  elegance  of  their  buildings.  They  are  each 
about  2  m.  long,  about  220  feet  broad ;  and 
t'ullowing  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  of  thr 
oily,  which  is  that  of  a  polygonal  crescent,  have 
all  the  lines  perfectly  straiglit  between  the  an- 
gular points.  The  nouses  ore  large  an«l  well 
built;  a  canal,  rro.s8cd  by  numerous  stone  bridges 
,->n(l  bordered  with  trees,"  runs  down  the  middle 
of  each  of  these  streets,  the  spaces  on  both  sides 
being  well  paved  and  lighied,  as  is  indeed  the  case 
with  all  the  other  streets.  The  principal  shops 
are  in  the  Kulvers  Strnat,  the  Nieuweiidyk,  and 
tliu  Wannois  Straat.  The  (piarter  occupied  by 
the  .lews  is  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  town.  Many 
artisans  and  others  belonging  to  the  poorer 
classes  inhabit  cellars  under  the  houses  of  the 
more  o))ulent ;  and  a  great  many  reside  con- 
stantly on  the  water,  in  comfortable  apartments 
built  oi.  the  upper  decks  of  their  trading  vessels, 
inure  particularly  those  employed  in  inland  navi- 
gation. The  houses,  which  are  all  oF  brick,  are 
generally  4  or  5  stories  high,  and  have  their  ga- 
bles to  the  street.  Many  of  them  nre  constnu'ted 
in  an  elegant  style;  and  some  of  tliein  are  splen- 
didly lifted  up. 

or  the  public  buildings,  the  palace,  formerly 
thostadt-house  (toivn-house),  is  the  most  mag- 
iiiliient.  It  stands  iti  an  open  space  or  K(|iiai'e 
called  the   Duinin.      This   line   structure,   re- 


garded by  the  Dutch  as  the  eighth  wonder  oi  the 
world,  is  erected  on  a  foundation  of  13,659  piles; 
it  is  282  feet  in  length,  235  in  depth,  and  116 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41  feet 
higher,  and  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  ao 
excellent  view  of  this  singular  city.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ground  floor,  which  is  of  brick, 
it  is  built  of  freestone.  The  ball-room,  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  is  said  to 
be  120  feet  long,  55  in  width,  and  90  in  height. 
The  foundations  of  the  stadt-house  were  laid  in 
1648,  and  it  was  finished  in  the  short  space  of  7 
years.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are, 
the  exchange,  founded  in  1608,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  4,500  persons ;  the  hStel  de  ville, 
formerly  the  admiralty ;  the  museum,  containing 
an  excellent  collection  of  about  500  pictures,  in- 
cluding several  master- pieces,  principally  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools ;  the  arsenal,  built 
on  the  island  of  Kattenburg ;  the  buildings  of 
the  society  of  Felix  MerUis,  having  a  superb 
concert  hall,  &c.  Of  the  churches,  that  most 
worthy  of  attention,  the  New  Church,  was  begun 
in  1408.  It  contains  some  fine  monuments, 
particularly  one  in  honour  of  the  brave  admiral 
De  litiyter.  'I'he  painted  glass  windows  of  the 
OldChurch,  dedicated  toSt.  I^  icholas,  are  amongst 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  are  in  all  about  50 
places  of  worship,  among  which  are  several  syna- 
gogues, the  Jews  being  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  16,000.  The  principal  bridge  over  the  Am- 
stel, near  where  it  enters  the  city,  is  610  feet  in 
length  by  64  in  breadth,  with  1 1  arches,  through 
which  large  ships  pass.  The  barracks,  built  by 
the  French,  three  weigh-houses,  and  two  ancient 
towers,  called  herring  towers,  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  In  1822  the  warehouses  originally  built 
for  the  East  India  Company,  being  heavily 
laden  with  corn,  their  foundations  gave  way,  and 
they  sunk  half  way  down  in  the  earth. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  is  the  Athe- 
mcum,  or  college,  with  10  or  12  professors,  a 
pood  library,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  botan- 
ical garden.  In  18.36  it  had  33  students  of  law, 
25  of  theology,  25  of  medicine,  &c.  There  are 
here  also  a  school  of  navigation ;  a  royal  academy 
of  the  fine  arts,  founded  in  1817,  with  6  pro- 
fessors ;  the  Amsterdam  Institute,  or  Society  of 
Felix  Mentis  I  a  society  of  Public  Utility,  founded 
on  an  extensive  scale,  in  1787,  &c.  Schools  of 
the  best  description,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  the  poor,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
town  ;  and  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  univer- 
sally diffused.  There  are  three  theatres.  The 
workhouses,  hos})itals,  infirmaries,  the  house  of 
correction  or  rasp-house,  the  orphan-house,  the 
establishment  for  widows,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
with  the  numerous  other  charitable  estAulish- 
mcnts,  may  be  cited  as  models  of  good  order, 
cleanliness,  and  economy.  The  hospital  for  the 
old  and  indigent  of  both  sexes  on  the  quay  of  the 
Amstel,  is  admirably  contrived  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  its  inmates.  The  building 
is  2()()  feet  long,  by  2,'I0  deep,  and  3  stories  high. 
It  has  galleries  and  a  garden  where  its  occupiers 
enjoy  the  fresh  uir.  There  is  here,  and  in  other 
Dutch  towns,  a  class  of  provident  institutions  or 
asylums,  which  admit  aged  persons  of  both  sexes 
on  pnyment  of  a  cum])aratively  small  sum.  Mau- 
lers and  mistresses  froquently  reward  old  and 
liiitliful  servant.s,  by  imying  for  their  admission 
into  one  of  these  excellent  institutions. 

The  mouths  of  the  canals  opening  into  the  Y 
and  of  the  Amstel  are  provided  with  strong 
floodgates  ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  town  nearest 
the  sea  u  new  dyke  has  recently  been  constructed 
to  guard  against  inundations.     The  liui'bour  is 
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vpacious  and  secure;  the  largest  ships  coming 
close  to  the  quays  and  warehouses.  It  has  re- 
cently been  much  improved  by  the  formation  of 
docks  and  basins.  At  the  point  where  the  Y 
Joins  the  Zuyder  Zee  there  is  a  bar,  called  the 
Pampus,  which  cannot  be  crossed  by  :arge  ships 
unless  previously  lightened.  To  obviate  the  in- 
conveniences arising  from  this  circumstance, 
and  the  dangers  and  delays  occasioned  by  the  shal- 
lowness and  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Zuvder 
Zee,  a  ship  canal  lias  been  constructed  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  Ilelder.  This  noble  work  is 
about  5()i  in.  in  length ;  and  being  20  feet  9  inches 
deep,  admits  large  ships.  Its  level  is  that  of 
the  highest  tides,  the  only  locks  it  requires  being 
one  at  each  end;  but  it  has  too  sluices  in  the 
intermediate  space.  It  was  begun  in  1819,  and 
flnished  in  1825,  at  an  expense  of  about  1 ,000,000/. 
The  dues  are  moderate ;  and  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  Amsterdam,  by  giving  it,  as  it 
were,  a  deep-water  harbour  on  the  most  accessible 
part  of  the  Dutch  coast. 

The  manufactures  of  Amsterdam,  besides 
various  branches  of  those  of  wool,  linen,  cotton, 
and  silk,  comprise  sail-cloth,  refineries  of  sugar, 
oorax,  sal-ammoniac,  sulphur,  &c. ;  with  distil- 
leries and  breweries,  tanneries,  tobacco  manufac- 
tories, iron-founderies,  rope- walks,  smaltz-works, 
gas-works,  soap-works,  oil  mills,  &c.  Ship-build- 
ing is  extensively  carried  on.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapidaries  has 
here  attained  to  great  perfection :  there  arc  at  pre- 
sent ( 1838)  5  princijial,  besides  several  smaller  es- 
tablishments devoted  to  this  business,  being  mostly 
carried  on  by  Jews.  Jewellery,  gold  lace,  &c.  are 
also  largely  produced.*  Hut  Amsterdam  is  far 
more  distinguished  as  a  trading  than  as  a  miuiu- 
facturing  city.  Throughout  the  17th  century, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  IHth,  she  was  what  London 
is  at  present,  the  metropolis  of  the  commercial 
world.      Gradually,  however,   partly  in   consc- 

3uence  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  public  bur- 
ens,  but  more,  perhaps,  of  the  growth  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  England  and  other 
countries,  she  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying 
trade,  which  she  had  nearly  engrossed,  at  the 
same  time  that  her  fisheries  and  foreign  trade 
progressively  fell  off.  During  the  subjugation 
of  Flolland  by  France,  her  colonies  fell  into  the 
hands  of  England,  her  ships  disappeared  from 
the  sea,  and  the  trade  of  Amsterdam  was  almost 
annihilated.  Dut  notwithstanding  these  un- 
toward events,  and  the  exactions  to  which  she 
was  repeatedly  subjected,  she  preserved  her  in- 
dustry and  a  vast  amount  of  capital ;  and  no 
s(K>ner  had  peace  been  restored  and  Holland  had 
recovered  a  portion  of  her  colonies,  than  the 
commerce  «f  Amsterdam  began  rapidly  to  in- 
crease; and  though  still  far  short  ot  its  ancient 
importance,  it  is  now  of  very  considerable  extent 
and  value. 

The  inqiorts principally  conslstof  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal, 
wine  and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber, 
pitch  and  tar,  hemp  and  tlax,  iron,  hides,  linen, 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  hardware,  rock-salt, 
tin  plates,  coal,  dried  lisli,  \c.  The  exports 
consist  partly  of  the  |)ro<luce  of  Holland,  partly 
of  the  produce  of  her  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  otliiT  tropical  countries,  and 
partly  of  commodities  brought  to  Amsterdam  as 
to  a  convenient  fiitrc/jiU  from  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Of  the  first  class  are  cheese  and  butter 
(very  important  articles);  madder;  clover,  raiie, 
hemp  and  t^ax  seeds ;  rape  and  linseed  oils, 
Dutch  liiit'ii,  Ki:  (iciu'vn  is  prini'i|mlly  ex- 
ported from  Schiedam  and  llutterduni ;  oak  bark 
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principally  from  the  latter.  Of  the  second 
class  are  spices;  Mocha  and  Java  coffee;  sugar 
of  Java,  Brazil,  and  Cuba;  cochineal,  indigo, 
cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  eastern  and 
colonial  products.  And  of  the  third  class,  all 
kinds  of  grain;  linens  from  Germany;  timberand 
all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce ;  Spanish,  German, 
and  English  wools;  French,  Rhenish,  and 
Hungarian  wines,  brandy,  &c.  The  trade  of 
Amsterdam  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  comprise 
every  article  that  enters  into  the  commerce  of 
Europe.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  are  respectively  estimated  at  about 
3,500,000/.  or  4,000,000/.  From  220  to  230  large 
ships  belong  to  Amsterdam,  employed  in  the 
trade  to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  the  Baltic,  &c. 
There  is  little  coastingtrade  ;  the  communication 
with  most  other  Dutch  towns  being  principally 
kept  up  by  canals.  The  total  number  of  ships  of 
all  sorts  entering  the  port  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  about  2,200  a  year. 

I'he- merchants  of  Amsterdam  were  formerly 
most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange,  and 
in  all  sorts  of  funded  property  and  government 
securities ;  but  London  is  now,  in  tnis  respect, 
far  superior  to  her  old  rival :  the  latter,  however, 
still  enjoys  a  large  share  of  the  exchange  bu- 
siness of  the  Continent,  and  many  of  her  capi- 
talists  are  large  holders  of  foreign  securities. 

The  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,Tounded  in  1609, 
and  so  celebrated  among  the  moiiied  institutions 
of  the  18th  century,  ceased  to  exist  in  1796,  on 
the  invdsion  of  Holland  by  the  French,  The 
present  bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established 
in  1814.  Insurance  business  is  extensively  car- 
ried on. 

The  city  is  supposed  to  contain  above  26,000 
houses.  In  1785  the  pop.  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  235,000.  It  had  declined  in  1814,  the 
epoch  of  its  greatest  depression,  to  180,000;  and 
at  present  it  amounts  to  about  207,000.  Notwith- 
standing the  city  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
water,  and  that  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
are  required  to  prevent  its  being  submerged,  it 
labours  under  a  total  want  of  spring  water. 
The  water  in  the  river  and  canals  being  filthy, 
brackish,  and  totally  unfit  fur  use,  the  inhabitants 
are  jiartly  supplied  by  rain  water  carefully  col- 
lected in  tanks,  and  partly  by  water  brought  in 
a  peculiar  description  of  barges  from  the  Vecht, 
6  or  7  in.  distant.  It  is  curious  that  despite  this 
want  of  good  potable  water,  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  effluvia  generated  in  warm 
weather  from  the  water  of  the  canals,  the  town 
is  free  from  epidemic  disorders,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants healthy  and  robust.  Most  probably  this  is 
owing  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  cimifort- 
able  mode  of  liviiip  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  ; 
the  prevalence  ot  cleanliness,  in  which  the 
Dutch  are  superior  to  all  other  nations;  and  tlic 
absence  of  extreme  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  toleration  that  prevails  at  Amsterdam, 
does  e(iuul  hononr  to  the  peo]>le  and  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  here  every  variety  of  sects  ;  but 
they  are  distinguished  by  nothing' so  much  as  h;' 
their  abstinence  from  theological  discussions,  anil 
by  their  apparent  respect  for  the  opinicns  of 
others.  "It  must  not,  however,  be  interred  that 
the  toleration  existing  here  and  in  the  rest  of 
Holland — a  toluratioii  perfect  in/(ic<  as  well  as 
in  law  —  has  its  origin  in  any  degree  of  apathy 
with  respect  to  religion,  or  in  any  irreligious  ten- 
dencies on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  such  a  con- 
clusion would  be  utterly  erroneous.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Hollanders,  whatever  may  be  their 
particular  religious  profession,  are  linn  belimers, 
and  devoted  to  the  i)ractice  of  piety.    This  »iiliio 
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fertades  all  classes  of  society  in  Amsterdam." 
lence,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  its  climate 
and  situation,  Amsterdam  is  a  most  desirable 
place  to  many  persons.  For  ages  it  has  been  a 
"  citvof  refuge  "  to  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
of  all  nations ;  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  city  police  is  well  regulated,  and  tobberv 
and  housebreaking  are  of  rare  occurrence.  A 
drunk  person,  or  one  iu  rags,  is  a  very  unusual 
sight.  No  loose  women  are  permitted  to  infest 
the  streets;  which  are,  also,  quite  free  from 
beggars.  The  disgusting  dens  of  profligacy, 
known  by  the  name  of  spiel  houses  or  musicos, 
still  exist;  but  they  are  frequented  by  fiew,  except 
the  <lregs  of  the  populace. 

In  every  part  of  Holland,  but  no  where  more 
than  at  Amsterdam,  do  we  find  proofs  of  the 
astonishing  power  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and 
perseverance.  This  great  city  is  not  merely 
built  in  a  marsh,  but  ia  constantly  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  influence 
of  high  tides  and  storms.  Birt  this  danger  has 
been  effectually  provided  against ;  and  the  waters 
by  which  the  city  is  all  but  surrounded,  and 
which  penetrate  every  one  of  its  streets,  are 
under  complete  controul,  and  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  works  necessary  for  the  public 
safety  and  protection  require,  however,  to  be 
watched  over  with  unceasing  vigilance ;  and  a 
large  annual  expenditure  is  incurred  in  keeping 
them  in  good  repair,  and  in  dredging  and  clear- 
ing the  port  and  canal.". 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  iAOt  notwithstanding  the 
superabundance  of  wat>-r,  there  is  not,  owing  to 
the  flatness  of  the  soi',  a  single  water  mill  in 
Holland.  There  are,  however,  immense  numbers 
of  wind  mills,  employed  frequently  to  pump  up 
water  from  the  low  grounds,  as  well  as  to  grind 
corn,  crush  seeds,  &c.  There  is  a  large  wind 
mill  on  every  one  of  the  bastions  by  which  Am- 
sterdam is  surrounded. 

Amsterdam  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Venice  of  the  North ;  and  in  respect  of  situation, 
number  of  canals,  and  the  magnificence  of  thn 
public  and  private  edifices,  it  certainly  bears  a 
vcrj  s:  .'iking  resemblance  to  the  Venice  of  the 
South.  But  each  of  these  great  cities  has,  not- 
withstanding, a  perfectly  original  and  distinctive 
character. 

In  the  12th  century,  Amsterdam  was  only  a 
small  fishing  village ;  in  1 182,  it  was  fortified. 
At  the  outset  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  with 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Alva  having  expelled  the 
Protestants  from  the  city,  and  committed  the 
government  to  zealous  Catholics,  it  supported  for 
a  lengthened  period  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1578  that  it  joined  the  con- 
federation. From  this  epoch  it  began  rapidly  to 
increase.  The  most  complete  toleration  being 
granted  to  all  sects,  it  became  an  a-sylum  for 
those  driven  by  persecution  from  the  other 
towns  of  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere. 
The  closing  up  of  the  Scheldt,  in  l(i48,  trans- 
ferred the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Antwerp 
to  Amsterdam,  and  raised  the  latter  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  prosperity.  {Diet.  Hcoiirapkiijue, 
art.  Amsterdam ;  lial'n,  'ZA  ed.  ;  Harrow's  I'a- 
milji  Tuur  throiijih  S.  HuUnnil,  ij-c.  pp.  92 — 133.  ; 
Murray's  Hanilboolc fiir  N.Kiirnpe;  MH'ii/luc/i's 
Commminl  DiclUmari/ ;  Ckainber's  Edinburgh 
Journal  for  IS.'IH,  «;c.  ) 

AMSTKKDjVM  ISI.ANO,  .1  imall  hut  remnrkalilr 
Islaml  ill  llio  .S.  Iiiiliaii  (hciiii,  lat.  ;t7"  47'  .S.,  lung.  7I>'^  ."iV 
K..  bt-iiiK  4}  m.  in  IciiKtli,  hy  2)  In  lircadtli,  anil  7IMI  fi'ct 
liildi.  U.  is  uhvioiisly  of  viiUmiic  I'liriiiutioii.  A  larKU 
(lurlion  U  uccupivd  l>y  wimt  haa  uiuluulitvilly  been  a  niut;- 
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niflcent  crater ;  but  the  sea  bavins  made  an  imiptio* 
Into  one  of  its  sides,  it  is  now  converted  into  a  circular 
harliour,  the  only  accessible  one  in  the  island.  The 
surface  it  every  w)>ere  light  and  spongy,  and  in  parts 
burning  hot.  There  are  several  hot  springt,  having 
temperatures  varying  from  80°  Fah.  to  the  boiUugpolqt^ 
witli  the  exception  of  a  single  chalybeate  spring,  having 
a  temperature  of  112'-',  all  the  springs  iu  the  island  are 
brackish.  Some  of  the  hot  springs  are  so  near  the 
water's  edge,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  fish 
taken  with  the  on«  hand  may  be  boiled  with  the  other  i 
The  surrounding  seas  swarm  with  various  species  of  fish, 
particularly  with  crayfish.  Mo  trees  or  other  nruit-bearing 

filant,  nor  quadrupeds,  nor  land-birds,  are  found  on  this 
sland  ;  but  it  is  resorted  to  by  vast  numl)ers  of  sea-birds. 
Seals  and  sea  lions  abound  on  its  shores  and  in  the  ad- 
joining sea,  which  makes  it  be  occasionally  visited  by 
ships  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery.  It  was  discovered  by  a 
Dutch  navigator,  Van  Vlaming,  in  IC96,  and  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Barrow  in  1793.  (See  the  Fogage  <if  the  latter  to 
Cochin  China  J  and  the  Bhilotophical  Trantactiam, 
vol.  XX.) 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW,  a  town  and  harbour  of  S. 
America,  English  Guiana,  near  the  m.  of  the  Berbica 
river.  Pop.  1,«)0.  Being  founded  by  the  Dutch,  it  Is 
built  in  their  fashion,  ami  intersected  by  numerous  canals. 
The  private  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  covered  with 
bamboo  leaves,  but  the  government  offices  are  of  brick, 
and  handsomely  bulit.  The  entrance  to  the  river,  in 
lat.  CO  20'  N.,  long.  ii7°  1 1'  W.,  In  defended  by  three  forts. 
There  are  only  7  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low  ebb.  The 
canals  being  filled  and  emptied  by  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide,  all  impurities  are  swept  oil",  and  the  health  of  the 
town  is  preserved  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
{American  Coast  Pilot.) 

AMTZELL,  a  village  of  Wirtemberg,  circ.  Danube. 
Pop.  2,130. 

ANACAPHI,  a  town  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  island 
of  Capri,  in  the  Gulph  of  Naples,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount 
Solaro,  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Pop. 
1,800.  The  ascent  to  it  is  very  stetp,  and  Is  effected  by  n 
stair  of  552  steps,  called  la  scalinala.  It  has  a  church,  a 
convent,  and  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood :  there  are 
also  two  ancient  towers,  and  the  remains  of  some  edifices, 
ascribed  to  Tit)erius.  The  prospect  from  the  castle  is 
extensive,  and  singularly  ricli  and  beautiful,  commanding 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  Gulph  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  &c. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  much  attached  to  the  situ- 
ation ;  and  some,  It  is  affirmed,  have  never  descended  la 
scalinala . 

ANAGNI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  38  m.  E.  by  S. 
Rome.  Pop.  5,.')00.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  very  fine 
prospect :  but  its  interior  Is  mean  and  miserable.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  bishoprick,  founded  in  487. 

AN  AM  or  AN-N  AM  (Empire  of),  a  country  of  Asia, 
occupying  the  E.  portion  of  the  great  E.  peninsula  of  S. 
Asia,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  comprising  Cochin 
China  and  Tonquui  (to  which  only  the  name  of  An-nara 
properly  belongs),  with  the  E.  and  S.  part  of  Cambodja, 
and  many  small  islands  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  It  lies 
between  8°  45"  and  23°  22'  N.  lat.,  and  105°  to  109°  E. 
long. ;  having  N.  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Quang-tong, 
Quan^-sl,  and  Yun-nan  ;  W.  Laos  and  Slam,  and  in  tho 
rest  ol  Its  extent,  the  ocean.  It  Is  905  m.  in  length, 
varying  In  width  from  415  m.  to  fiO  m.  Area,  probably 
about  98,000  sq.  m.  (Cravflird.J  Pop.  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  5  to  1 5  or  20  millions  I  The  lowest  estimate, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  is  probably  the  most 
accurate. 

The  country  is  subdivided  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Cochin  China  (called  Dang-trBoing,or  Central  country). 

Pruvincet.  Chief  ritiet. 

Blie-ttiuen,  Nlun-tranf;,  Ptiu-yen,Qui' 

Tunm, 

2.  Tonqnin.  (Dong-kiuh,  External  country.) 

Ke.iliu,   TlnK'loni;,    Wal-lak,   Sand-  Ktehn,        (Carhaa), 

sai,   KliiK-iiak,  Sii)|{'kwanK*    Hinx-  l.^l,(HX>inlmliitantK. 

wb.i,    Ko.plnf;,    Lfoiiii-san,  Chinff.  Heiin,  W,OUU  inha* 

wtia,  l.a*nam  ist,  l.a-nain  'inO,  Hal-  bitanu. 
>ui^(,  Aw*kwuiif(,  Man-niiiK*^'nw>. 

3.  CamboiIJa  (called  Ko-men  l)y  the  natives). 
Y;)-ti'ni;,    I'inK-fong,    Ko  nan,    Win-  Hal-Kon,  180,000. 

clieng,  Ilo-Hin,  TenK-i-honjf. 

[CmnJ'iit d ,  Jitiirmlifiiit  Fmhniai/,  *c.,1to.  I.flnil.lS1iS,  ll.4.^6.  ViH, 
4I>1.  ;  Cfuipnutn'a  ynuii/re,  iVr.  Ill  the  Aaiiitic  Joitmiil.  vol.  xl\. 
(IS'^'O  l>.  lit.  ;  IMH.  A,lrim,  Abr/gi!  J>  Utfi^nipAfc,  i  nlil.  Svo. 
I'aria,  IMT-S,  |i.  ifis,  7(i'J.) 

Mouttlnins.  —  Tho  principal  chiain,  an  offset  from  the 
Himalaya  range,  runs  thrniiKh  the  central  luul  southern 
parts  of  the  louiitry,  lorming  the  \V.  tmiiiulary  of  Cochin 
Cliiiia,  anil  the  I'',,  one  of  Laos  and  Caiiibiija,  and  termi- 
nates at  Cam;  Nt.  James,  In  lat.  10°  10'  N.  Between  this 
raiit^e  .nul  tlic  sea.  Cochin  ('hina  consists  of  a  succession 
u(  others,  gradually  decreasing  in  height  as  they  .npprouch 
11  3 
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.  the  ihore,  and  Inclosing  a  great  number  of  rertllevalleyi. 
Theie  mountain!  have  not  been  meaiured  by  Ruropeans. 
The  lummlti  of  the  principal  chain  are  acuminated,  gterile, 
and  most  probably  granitic ;  but  their  steep  sides  are 
clothed  with  extensive  forests,  and  the  Inferior  ranges  are 
often  cultivated  nearly  to  their  tops.  ( IVAite's  Voyage 
lo  Cochin  China,  0.78.:  Finlogion'!  Minion  to  Siam  and 
JYii/,  P.S25.) 

Plains.  —  Tonquin  and  Cambo4Ja  are  both  immense 
alluTial  basins  of  great  fertility,  and  traversed  by  large 
rivers  :  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  few  small  flats 
around  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  the  central  provinces. 
The  plain  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oubcnucmme  to  Cape 
St.  James  is  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sub- 
ject to  Inundation  at  every  spring  tide. 

Rivera The  Menam-kong,  orriver  of  Camb0(lia,  is  one 

of  the  largest  in  Asia  ;  It  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yun-nan,  Is  joined  by  some  large  streams  from  Tibet,  and, 
nmning  nearly  due  S.  through  the  centre  of  Laos  and 
Cambodja,  forms,  for  some  distance,  the  VV.  boundary  of 
the  Anamese  dominions,  and  discharges  Itself  in  lat. 
9°  ay  and  10*^  IS'  by  two  principal  mouths  (the  farthest 
N.  being  called  the  Japanese  river,  the  S.  one  the  Oube- 

?uemme),  and  bv  many  smitller  ones.  The  Sang-koi 
Bnlbi)  or  river  of  Tonquin,  has  n  siiortcr  course  ;  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  runs  mostly  S.  E.  through 
Tonquin,  pasting  by  Kc-eho,  and  falls  into  the  Tiulph  of 
Tonquin  by  two  principal  mouths,  between  20°  and  21° 
N.  lat.  Both  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Sa'i-gon 
(which  Is  f  of  a  mile  in  width  near  th-it  city),  have 
deltas  at  their  mouths  :  they  are  navig.ible  generally  for 
large  ships  ;  but  owing  to  sand  Imnlis  at  both  Its  mouths. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  Tonquin  river  is  available  to  none 
above  200  tons  burthen,  though  Crawfurd  doubts  this 
statement  as  respects  the  N.  mouth.  {Crawfurd,  Jour- 
Mo/,  A:c.,pp.  4.VJ — 402.)  There  are  several  other  consi- 
derable rivers  in  Tonquin  ;  as  the  Ll-Slng-Klang:  along 
the  Cochin  Chinese  coast  they  are  all  much  smaller,  and 
with  a  shorter  course ;  the  river  of  Hue  (on  which  the 
capital  Is  situated)  is  one  of  the  most  considerable,  has 
a  flue  sstuary,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  200  tons  bur- 
then.    ( mHi;  fay  age,  p .  I  sr.— 23 1 . ) 

Lakes — //nrAowri.  —  Kuropeans  have  described  no 
lakes  of  any  magnitude  ;  but  the  shores  of  Cocliin  China 
abound  with  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
From  Cape  St.  James  to  the  Bay  of  Tunm,  there  are 
no  less  than  nine  of  these,  safe  and  accessible  with  every 
wind  :  that  of  Turon,  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crawfnrd 
and  others  (though  not  in  that  of  M.  dc  Bougainville), is 
not  surpasse<i  by  any  in  the  East. 

Coast  and  Shores.— The  coast  here  Is  gener.iUy  bold, 
and  presents  many  promontories,  like  that  of  C.  St.  James, 
which  is  300  feet  in  height ;  the  prei?ipiccs  occasionally 
alternating  witti  a  narrow  sandy  beach.  Tiie anchorages 
are  every  where  good  j  but  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie 
shores,  suud-banks  and  rocky  islands  are  often  very  pre- 
valent. 

Geology  and  itinerals The  primitive  rocks,  of  which 

the  principal  mountain  ch.iin  is  almost  wholly  composed, 
are  granite  and  syenite  ;  tiie  lower  hills  contain  quartz, 
marble,  and  mountain  limestone.  In  the  S.  provinces, 
the  granite  is  seamed  in  every  direction  ;  on  the  rounded 
sides  of  the  htlls  it  alternates  with  symiite,  and  both 
rocks  are  penetrated  by  veins  of  Iron  ore  :  near  Hu^,  all 
the  hills  are  granitic,<and  their  peaks  In  tlio  highest 
degree  sharp,  rugged,  and  uncovered.  There  is  a  great 
diversity  of  upper  soils  in  the  vallevs  ;  some  being  dry, 
friable,  and  sandy ;  others  of  a  stitf  clay.  The  soils  of 
the  central  provinces  are  however  mostly  sandy  :  those 
of  Tonquin  iind  Cambodja  arc,  as  already  stated,  al- 
luvial. Around  their  shores  there  arc  extensive  and 
fertile  mud-flats. 

Tonquin  Is  the  only  part  of  the  empire  rich  in  metals  ; 
it  promices  l.irge  quantities  of  gold,  sliver,  ropjior, 
and  iron  :  with  the  i.itter  it  siip|>llcs  all  the  roiuitry 
except  the  most  8.  part.  Its  mini's  are  worked  by 
Chinese,  and  almiit  loo  piouls  (or  IT.WO  ilm.  Troy)  of 
silver  are  nrmluciHl  yearly.  Cocliin  Ciiina  has  no  nic'tallic 
wealth  :  silver  only  is  said  to  be  found  at  Caoe  Avareiia ; 
Cambodja  is  poor  in  metals.  It  proiiuees  iri>n,  but  in  in- 
adequate quantity  for  its  own  use,  and  it  is  tlierefore  im- 
ported from  the  iieighlnmring  countries  to  the  W.  of  it : 
the  central  provinces  yield  salt.  ( See  Crawfurd,  p.  472. ; 
Finlaifson,  pp.  2tM.  Sii) — 351. ;  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xix. 
p.  12^.) 

Climate —  Is  generally  fine  and  healthy,  the  heat  being 
tempered  in  the  maritime  dislrli'ts  by  tlie  sea  breezes  ; 
in  the  winter  it  is  even  cool  in  CiH'hin  Ciiina,  hut  in  Ton- 
quin the  heats  of  sununer  are  excessive,  and  tlie  cold  of 
winter  iiro)M)rtlonally  severe.  At  Hue.  M.  ChalKneau, 
who  resided  there  for  some  time,  reports  that  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer  was  I03^>,  nml  of  the  cold  of  winter  ST"  l". 
During  the  wet  scis'm  of  August,  Mr.  Crawfiird  foniiii 
tiiat  the  thermometer  in  tiie  shade  ranged  in  one  day 
from  79°toH2"  K.  at  Sai-gon.  In  tlie  H.  these.inons  follow 
the  same  order  as  in  Malabar,  Bengal,  ami  Siam  )  viz.  tlie 


rains  prerall  with  the  S.  W.  monsoon  from  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  to  September :  the  same  takes  plHce 
in  Tonquin.  But  in  Cochin  China,  between  \i°  and  IH" 
N.  lat.,  the  rains  set  In  with  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  and 
last  from  October  till  March ;  the  high  mountain  ranie 
protecting  this  country  IVom  wet  weather  by  interceptiiig 
the  clouds  at  the  converse  season  of  the  year.  The  gene- 
ral height  of  the  barometer  at  Hu(<  Is  iO.S!/.  Immense 
inundations  last  sometimes  for  3  or  4  days  at  a  time- 
Tonquin  is  subject  to  heavv  fogs  and  violent  hnrrlcanes' 
(See  Crawfiird,  p.  470. ;  Chaptnan't  Voyage,  in  the  Asi'. 
atic  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  12A.) 

fegetable  Products.  —  The  forests  of  Cochin  China 
produce  a  variety  of  scented  woods,  as  sandal,  rose 
eagle-wood,  &c.  The  true  cinnamon  (Laurus  cinna- 
momum)  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  valued  by 
the  Chinese  more  than  that  produced  In  any  other :  it  is 
found  wild  chiefly  In  dry  and  sandy  soils.  The  banks  of 
the  Sa'i-gon,  and  the  other  large  rivers  are  thickly  covered 
with  jungle;  amongst  which  are  teak,  iron-wood  iSu- 
deroxi/lon),  a  kind  of  Callophylhim,  as  straight  as  a  Nor- 
way flr  and  well  adapted  for  ships'  masts,  mangrove, 
&c.  In  the  forests  of  Cochin  Ciiina,  cedars,  walnut, 
peltry,  cocoa,  areca,  betel,  bamboo,  rattan,  ebonies,  and 
most  of  the  products  of  British  India.  Cambodja  yields 
g.inibogc,  the  finest  cardamoms,  aniseed,  areca.  Indigo, 
&c. ;  the  central  provinces,  pepper  and  two  sorts  of  sugar 
cane ;  Tonquin,  many  kinds  of  varnish  trees,  areca  palms, 
&c.  Cotton,  rice,  and  the  mulberry  tree  are  almost  uni- 
versal. Amongst  the  fruit  are  oranges  of  a  blood-red 
pulp  and  delicious  flavour,  bananiu,  ngs,  pomegranates, 
pine-apples,  guavas,  mangoes,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
plantain,  yam,  &c.  Ginger,  and  spices  of  various  sorts, 
arc  also  indigenous.  An  inferior  sort  of  tea,  with  a  leaf 
twice  or  thrice  as  large  as  that  of  Bohea,  grows  wild  in 
the  liUly  parts  of  Quang-al,  and  is  sold  at  from  6  to  20 
quans  (300  to  1,000  cents.)  the  picul  (133}  lbs.). 
{Crawfurd,  Joum.,  pp.  474 — 478. ;  Barrow,  Voyage,  &c., 
pp.  341—340.;  Asiatic  Joum.,  xlx.  pp.  123,124. ;  WAi/c. 
I'oyage,  p.  150.  209,  210.) 

The  cocoa-nut  tree,  next  to  the  liamboo,  is  the  most 
useful  of  any.  Tiic  trunk  is  used  for  house  and  ship  build- 
ing ;  the  husk  produces  cordage  and  cables  superior  to 
any  other  ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  rooffing,  and  for  making 
paper,  and  wicker  work  ;  the  oil  for  lamps  and  painting"; 
the  shell  for  cups,  &c.  ;  and  the  nut  furnishes  both  food 
and  drink. 

Scenery.  —  The  interior  of  Camliodja  has  been  little 
explored  by  Europeans,  but  its  surface  Is  believed  to  lio 
covered,  in  great  part,  with  extensive  forests.  The  banks 
of  tiie  river  Sai-gon  arc  covered  with  mangrove  trees, 
and  no  cultivation  appears  until  within  from  20  to  30  in. 
of  that  city.  Bin-lhuon,  tlie  most  S.  prov.  of  Coehiii 
China,  extends  to  about  12°  N.  lat,  and  is  most  remark- 
able for  Its  aloes.  Nha-trung,  which  succeeds  it,  is  an 
elevated  and  ili-cultivat(Hl  region,  but  produces  silk. 
J'hu-uen,  which  reaches  as  far  as  lat.  14°,  is  the  riciiest 
and  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  peopled  province  of 
all:  It  is  full  of  fruitful  valleys  and  gently  undulating  hills, 
on  which  rice  is  grown  In  terraces,  almost  to  tlieir  sum- 
mits, and  bounded  W.  by  lofty  mountains,  crowned  with 
towers  and  pagodas,or  having  their  pinnacles  enveloped  in 
fleecy  clouils.  Qui-uhun,  is  a  province  of  great  extent, 
.ind  well  cultivated :  Uuatig-ai  and  Ouang-nan,  extend- 
ing fl-om  14|°  N.  to  nearly  17°,  are  almost  exclusively 
the  countries  of  the  sugar  cine  and  the  tea  tree.  Tiie 
banks  of  the  river  of  Hue,  though  beautiful,  are  tnore 
indebted  to  art  than  to  nature ;  they  abound  in  orna- 
mental gardens,  laid  out  amongst  groves  of  cocoa,  areeu, 
banana,  and  b.imboo,  and  rows  of  hibiscus.  At  Turon, 
and  In  most  of  the  N.  of  Co<'hin  China,  there  is  a  degree 
of  sterility  not  met  with  in  the  S.  ;  but  the  whole  coun- 
try is  apparently  inferior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Niani. 
Tonquin  has  been  very  imperfectly  examined  by  Kii- 
rnpeans,  but  is  the  most  populous  province  ;  therel'ore, 
most  prolmbly,  of  superior  Icrtility  and  cuitiv.ition. 
( Crawfurd,  Juurn.,  pp.  4(i<),4<!l . ;  Finlaysou,  pp.  299. 34'J. ; 
iVIiite,  Voyage,  p.  74. ;  Arrowsfnilli's  London  Atlas.) 

Anitnals.  —  The  vlephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard, 
hufl'alo,  bear,  horse,  deer,  goat,  &c.,  are  natives  of 
Aiiam.  There  are  no  jackals  nor  foxes  ;  nor  hares,  but  a 
profusion  of  other  kinds  of  game.  Ureat  nuinliers  of 
monkeys  and  baboons  are  found  in  the  wooils  :  one  large 
and  powerful  speci(>s  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Cocliin 
China  ;  the  dog  and  cat,  wlilcli  are  also  natives,  are  do- 
mesticated :  elephants  are  uscil  in  war.  Peacocks,  par- 
rots, and  a  variety  of  birds  of  the  richest  plumage,  in- 
haliit  the  forests  ;  curlews,  plovers,  &c.  the  shores  ;  and 
aquatic  liirds  of  ail  descriptions,  the  rivers.  Alligators 
inhabit  tlie  larger  rivers  ;  the  cohra-de-cnprllo,  and  so- 
veral  other  large  and  venomous  serpents,  infest  the  coun- 
try. The  seas  abound  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fis'i,  .ind  afford  subsistence  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  ;  amongst  the  species  are,  the  flying  fish, 
scorpion  fish  (remark.ibiy  and  beautifully  variegated), 
mango  fish  of  Bengal,  &c.,  with  soles,  mullets,  and  many 
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otheri  famflUr  to  lu :  ihrimpi  and  crawfish  are  very 
fine ;  and  molluscs,  in  largo  quantities,  are  taken  for 
food.  Moaquitnes  and  other  fnsecti  abound  in  great 
quantities.  (Crau{^rd,  Joum.,  pp.  478,47'J.;  Barrow, 
yoyage,  p.  312.  ;  Finlauton,  p.  411.;  White,  Voyage, 
pp.  63—191.  267—311. ;  M.  de  Bougatntille,  Joumat  de 
la  Navigation  aulour  la  Globe,  'i  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  183T, 
vol.  i.  p.  2G3.) 

The  People  consist  of  several  races:  —  1.  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  and  Tonquinete,  who  are  similar  in  person,  and 
most  of  their  hablfs  and  customs,  to  tiie  Chinese ;  2.  the 
Cambodjatu,  in  physical  qualities,  manners,  &c.,  more  re- 
sembling the  Siamese ;  3.  the  Mo'i  race,  inhabiting  the 
mountalnoui  country  between  Cochin  China  and  Cam- 
bmUa;  believed  by  some  to  have  l)cen  the  aborigines, 
said  to  be  black  like  the  Cafflres,  and  in  a  sav;igo  state. 
Besides  the  native  races,  there  are  2,'i,000  Chinese,  who 
work  the  mines  and  trade  In  metals  in  Tonquin,  and 
many  others  who  are  settled  in  the  commercial  towns, 
but  mostly  in  the  N.  provinces  ;  the  other  strangers  are 
chiefly  Malays,  about  &,000  in  the  S.  parts  of  Cambodja, 
and  Portuguese.  (See  Crawfurd,  pp.  464—470. ;  Asiatic 
Joum.,iv.  340.). 

Physical  dualities.  —  According  to  Mr.  Finlayson,  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Malay  origin .  *  He  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  men  average  a  feet  2}  inches  in  height, 
which  is  below  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  Malays  and 
Siamese;  they  are  less  bulky  and  clumsy  than  the  latter, 
but  of  a  somewhat  squat  figure.  Their  upper  extrem- 
ities are  long,  their  lower  ones  short  and  stout ;  they  are 
not  fat ;  their  muscular  system  Is  large  and  well  de- 
veloped. Head  and  face  both  nearly  round  ;  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  diameters  of  each  betjig  nearly 
equal ;  forehead  short  and  broad,  cheek-bones  wide,  but 
not  particularly  salient,  ciiin  large  and  broad  ;  but  the 
conmoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  has  not  the  fulness 
apparent  in  the  Malays  and  Siamese,  and  the  aiUnity  in 
tills  respect  to  the  Tartar  race  is  still  less.  Kyes  rounder 
and  smaller  than  those  of  the  Chinese  and  Siamese, 
more  lively  and  intensely  black ;  lips  moderately  thick ; 
hair  on  the  scalp  copious,  black,  and  coarse;  beard 
grisly  and  thin,  and  no  hair  on  the  cheeks.  Tlie 
colour  of  the  skin  is  olive,  and  very  often,  especially  In 
the  females  (who  are  sometimes  really  handsome),  the 
complexion  is  no  darker  th.in  tliat  of  the  inlial)itants  of 
the  S.  of  Europe."  (See  Finlayson,  pp.  298.  374—378.) 
They  are  intelligent  — without  much  originality  or 
invention  ;  but  exhibiting  a  very  great  aptitude  for  imi- 
tation. Of  their  disiiosition,  such  conflicting  statements 
liavc  been  made  by  those  who  have  experienced  eitlier  a 
handsome  or  an  unhandsome  reception  from  them,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  'I'hey  are 
sprightly,  animiited,  good-humoured,  and  altogether  des- 
titute of  the  solemn  reserve  of  the  Chinese ;  always 
laughing  and  chattering,  volatile,  capricious  and  change- 
able, vain,  and  endued  with  considerable  national  pride. 
Crawford  and  Finlayson  s.tv  that  they  are  mild,  docile, 
and  inoifensive ;  ( no  travellers  have  accused  them  of 
ferocity  ;)  alfable,  kind,  and  attentive  to  strangers  ;  and 
the  lower  orders  not  rapacious,  altliough  a  despotic, 
illiberal,  and  avaricious  government  lias  uiiquestioiiidily 
miulc  all  within  the  influence  of  the  court  the  most 
arrant  thieves.  In  tlieir  manners  and  beiiaviour,  tiie 
Anamese  are  polite  and  grncefiii ;  but  punctilious  and 
ceremonious.  (Ibid.  pp.  2<lli— 2'.»».  371.  383, 384.  ;  Craw- 
furd,  pp.  481.488,  48'J.;  White,  Voyage,  p.  2(;'J. ;  Bar- 
row, Voyage,  p.  297.) 

Occupations,  ^c. — Agriculture— Itice.  —Pice, which  is 
hero  tlie  "  •tafl'or  life,"  forms  the  main  article  of  culture. 
There  are  six  liiflTerent  sorts  grown  ;  two  on  tlie  uplands, 
used  fur  confectionery,  and  vielding  only  one  crop  an- 
nually ;  the  other  sorts  yield  from  two  to  five  crops  a 
year  ;  but  generally  two,  one  in  April,  and  anotlicr  in 
Uctnlier ;  or  three,  wliere  tiie  inundations  liave  been 
prol\isc.  Maize,  cotton,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pulse, 
and  fruit,  are  the  other  articles  of  general  culture. 

Sugar.  —  Tiic  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  by  tiie  Cochin 
Chinese  only,  and  a  very  inferior,  dark,  clayey  produce 
olitained.  Most  of  tlie  cinnamon  tiiat  is  exported  is  culti- 
vated ;  tobacco,  capsicum,  pepper  of  a  very  good  quality 
in  the  central  provinces,  are  other  chief  objects  of  tillage  : 
no  cofl'ee  is  grown,  except  in  a  few  gardens  near  Hue. 

Silk.  —  Haw  silli  is  produced  in  large  niiantities  In 
Tonquin  and  ('ochiii  China.  The  grounu  is  but  in- 
diflt-rently  tilleil ;    near   Sa'i-gon,  it  Is  in  many  small 

Iiatclies  of  about  half  an  acre,  the  rice  grounds  being 
miinded  by  ditelies.  Agricultural  labour  Is  almost 
wliolly  perrormed  by  women;  they  guide  the  plough, 
wliich  is  drawn  by  a  bufTalo,  plant  tlic  rice,  build  and 
repair  the  cottages,  &c.,  and  are  entrusted  with  all  the 
hoiLsehold  concerns.  Their  pay,  as  well  as  that  of  la- 
bourers of  the  other  s"X,  Is  I  vias  n  day  with  food,  or 
imas  without  it.     (Barrow,  pp.  301.  315,  310.  ;  n/iiti; 

*  Mr  Finlayson  wns  a  amgeoittinha  nccDinpanied  Mr.  Crawfiird 
In  lilK  rfiihassv  fn  IHVV.  and,  luananatoiQisti  liU  oplniuii  bdi'H-rving 
cf  thv  i,Tcate>l  uUenllan. 
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Voyage,  p.  193—902. ;   Crauifisrd,  pp.  474—470.   5n.  | 
Finlayson,  p.  284—326.) 

Cattle  Breeding.  —  The  bufhio  Is  domesticated,  md 
is  useful  in  agriculture ;  the  ox  is  of  a  small  reddish-brown 
kind,  but  not  used  as  food,  beef  not  being  commonly 
eaten :  a  small  species  of  goat  is  kept ;  but  sheep  are 
very  rare  and  extremely  inferior.  The  hog  ii  a  Terjr 
favourite  animal;  the  breed  is  the  Chinese,  and  re- 
markably fine :  at  Hu6,  hogs  are  always  stall-fed,  and 
seldom  iulTered  to  roam  at  large.  The  horse,  of  an  Infe- 
rior breed,  is  used  only  for  riding,  being  unfit  for  cavalry 
service :  tlieru  are  neitiier  asiies  nor  mule*. 

Poultry.  —  Poultry,  in  large  numbers,  are  kept  every 
where  ;  those  at  .Sai-goii  are  said  to  be  amongst  the  finest 
In  Ind  ia  ;  gei-se  are  not  so  common  as  ducks  or  lOwla  ; 
the  game  cocks  are  trained  for  fighting.  ( See  Crawfurd, 
pp.  478,  479. ;  Barrow,  p.  310. ;  White,  pp.  2ftO— 256.) 

Food,  Sjc.  —  The  diet  of  tlie  people  is  to  European  ideal 
often  gross  and  disgusting  in  a  high  degree.  Rice,  le- 
gumes, and  fish,  form  the  chief  part  of  their  food  ;  but 
dogs  and  alligators'  flesh,  rats  mice,  worms,  frogs  and 
other  reiitiles,  maggots,  ent'  is,  and  putrid  meats,  are 
among  thoir  favourite  dishc  Pork,  boiled  ducks,  and 
fowls,  boiled  and  stewed  yam  j,  and  sweet  potatoes,  sugar- 
cane, fruit,  and  much  confectionery,  compose  great  part 
of  the  rest,  and  tea,  and  rice-whiskey  (of  which  a  great 
deal  is  drunk),  compose  their  usual  beverages ;  fish- 
pickle  is  their  favourite  condiment,  into  which  nearly 
every  morsel  they  eat  is  plunged ;  elephants'  flesh  is  eaten 
only  by  tlie  sovereign  and  nobility.  Milk  is  not  used 
at  all,  and  eggs  are  not  valued  until  they  are  rotten,  or 
nearly  hatched.  They  take  two  meals  a  day ;  one  at  9  or 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  sunset.  These 
they  take  In  the  open  air,  generally  in  front  of  their 
houses,  and  eat  with  chop-sticks  tipped  with  ivory  or 
metal,  porcupine  quills,  and  a  pottery  spoon. 

Habits The  tobacco  that  is  grown  is  all  used  in  the 

country ;  all  the  men  smoke,  and,  as  well  as  the  women, 
chew  betel  and  areca,  which  either  they  or  their  attend- 
ants (if  rich)  always  carry  with  them  in  boxes  or  large 
purses  for  the  express  purpose.  In  their  persons  they 
are  extremely  dirty,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  ab- 
lution :  tlieir  under  garments  are  never  washed  nor 
cliangcd  until  tliey  drop  to  pieces  ;  their  nails  are  never 
cut ;  their  length  being  an  indication  of  rank. 

Diseases 'I'he    country    they    inliabit    is    healthy 

enough  ;  but  their  habits  engender  leprosy,  scurvy,  ery- 
sipelas, and  scrofula  ;  the  diseases  owing  to  the  climate 
arc  mostly  of  a  febrile  and  intermittent  character.  (See 
Barrow,  pp.  287—316. ;  White,  p.  206—227.  295. ;  Fin- 
layson, p.  300. ;  Crawfurd,  ip.  487,  488. ;  White,  pp.  38. 
84—86.  300. ;  Bougainville,  vol.  1.  pp.  261,  202.) 

Arts  arid  Mant{f(ictures  —  House-building —  The  In- 
ferior dwellings  consist  of  mud  walls,  thatciied  or  covered 
with  bitmlMO  leaves ;  the  better  sort  of  houses  are  of 
wood  or  brick,  and  tiled,  but  the  bricks  are  only  baked 
in  the  sun,  and  glazed  windows  are  unknown.  1  he  huti 
of  the  pe.isantry  near  Sai-gon  consist  of  wattled  floors, 
raised  about  3  or  4  feet  above  the  ground,  and  contain 
two  or  three  compartments,  one  of  which  is  a  common 
room  ;  in  the  otiicrs  the  family  sleep  on  mats  on  a  kind 
of  raised  platform,  ranged  around  the  walls.  A  superior 
residence,  visited  by  Mr.  White,  was  30  feet  in  length  by 
'26  feet  broad,  consisting  of  one  story,  the  sides  of  wood 
and  bamboo  frame-work.  The  roof  of  bamboo  leaves 
projected  10  feet,  and  screens  of  matting  were  attached 
to  the  eaves.  I'nder  this  verandah  was  the  general 
parlour ;  inside  the  walls  a  corridor  ran  all  round  the 
building,  inclosing  a  stack  of  dormitories  in  the  centre  ; 
at  oneextremity  of  the  house  was  a  large  kitchen,  furnished 
witli  a  huge  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  for  grinding 
rice,  several  small  tire-places  of  rough  stones,  and  a 
small  platform  wliere  meals  were  taken.  The  ordinary 
furniture  of  a  cottage  consists  of  a  coloured  matting  for 
the  floor,  an  earthen  stove,  an  iron  rice-pot,  and  some 
very  rude  porcelain  and  other  earthenware  articles. 
(See  Barron;  pp.  310—316. ;  White,  pp.  177—233. ;  Fin- 
layson, pp.  :t0((_3.'i0.) 

Shiv-building The  art  in  which,  above  all  others,  the 

Cochin-Chinese  excel  is  that  of  siilp-biiilding.  Their 
vessels,  the  construction  of  which,  were  it  not  for  tlieir 
rude  materials,  would  not  disgrace  Europe,  are  built  of 
from  5  to  100  tons  burthen,  but  mostly  between  l(>and30 . 
tons  ;  sharp  at  either  end,  and  tlie  deck  1.3d  longer  than 
the  keel.  Their  bottoms  mostiv  consist  of  wicker  work, 
covered  on  the  outside  by  a  coating, )  inch  thick,  ofgaleal, 
a  close  and  duralile  mixture  of  pitch,  oil,  lime,  Sec.  Tho 
sides  and  deck  are  bound  together  with  cross-bulk  heads, 
and  iis  the  larger  vessels  usually  belong  to  a  joint-stock 
company  of  mercliants,  there  are  as  many  separate  holds 
as  ownerc.  The  lishing  boats  and  others,  50  feet  in  length, 
are  made  of  ft  long  planks  extending  from  stem  to  stern, 
liieir  edges  morticed,  tightened  with  wooden  pins,  and 
bound  together  by  twisted  baipboo  fibres :  at  each  end 
they  are  ralsiHl  much  higlier,  and  p,iinted,  gilded,  and  or- 
namented witli  figures  of  dragons  and  serpents.  They 
^  II  4 
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often  carry  a  covered  c»Mn,  built  like  a  house  upon  tho 

deck  ;  from  one  to  three  sails  of  matting,  which  In  the  N. 

provinces  are  often  square   and   more   like   those   of 

Europe  ;  a  wooden  anchor  with  one  Huke,  shrouds  amJ 

cables  of  rattan,  and  cordage  of  coir.   During  the  unfa- 

rourable  monsoon,  the  boats  are  taken  to  pieces,  and 

the  larger  vessels  drawn  up  on  shore  to  some  distance. 

The  mode  of  rowing,  is  Iw  pushing,  and  not  pulling,  the 

oars  against  the  water  {While ,  p.  !i09.):  when  tliorn  are 

many  rowers,  they  push  in  regular  succession,  beginning 

with  the  one  at  the  stern.    The  government  rowers,  who 

are  selected  from  the  army,  are  paid  but  1  quan  per 

month;  the  boats  that  ply  for  hire  are  chiefly  conducted 

by  women ;  but  the  very  unfair  and  ungallant  custom 

pre/alls,  that  the  men  pay  no  fare,  they  beuiB  nil  supposed 

on  government  service.  They  have  no  wheeled  carriaKcs ; 

but  people  of  distinction  are  c.irried  in  apal.inquin,  formed 

of  a  cotton  net  hammock,  with  a  mattress  and  pillows 

Inside,  covered  by  a  largo  varnished  canopy,  in  form 

llkeatortoiseshell;  the  whole  slung  upon  a  long  pole, 

and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two,  four,  or  six  men. 

(.See  White,  pp.  iil3— 255.  319. ;  Barrow,  p.  317. ;  Fin- 

teoson.  p.  314-409.)  ,     ,_  v.    ■ 

In  most  manufactures,  the  Anamese  arc  very  far  behind, 

and  are  superseded  by  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they 

derive  most  of  their    usefiil    articles.      Sword-handles 

with  very  good  filagree  work,  boxes  of  lacquered  ware. 

Inlaid  with  pearl  or  gold,  purses,  matting,  liaskeU,  coarse 

silk,  and  very  durable  cotton  stuffs,  bells,  cannon,  iron 

nails,  scissors  of  a  rude  kind,  varnish,  Ac,  they  can  make  ; 

but  they  cannot  temiH'r  iron  or  steel,  print  calico,  or  make 

a  matchlock,  and  deiH-nd  for  all  their  arms  on  European 

rations.       (Crawfurd,    p.  482. ;    Finlayson,    Atusion ; 

While,  p.  261. ;  Barrow,  p.  317.) 

Traite.  —  The  Chinese  are  the  butchers,  tailors,  con- 
fectioners, bankers,  money-changers,  and  pedlars  of  the 
empire,  and  are  met  with  in  all  the  towns  with  an  elastic 
pole  across  their  shoulder,  and  at  either  end,  a  basket 
containing  their  wares.  In  the  bazars,  gill  pn|)er,  fans, 
porcelain,  drup',  and  other  China  prinluce,  tools,  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  the  other  articles  yielilcd  by  the  country, 
are  ^old.  Provisions  are  cheap.  Mr.  White  foinid  that, 
at  Sai-gon,  pork  was  3  eewlt  |H>r  lb. ;  beef,  4  r.  ( .Americ. ) : 
fowls,  f*y  cents  |ier  doien  ;  a  fine  deer.  1|  <lollar  ;  rice,  a 
dollar  .1  iiicul  (l.t-t  lbs.  Kng.);  shaddocks  and  lemons, 
.V)  e.  per  huiulriHl ;  oranges,  ,10  c.  per  hund.  Tea  of  Hue 
Is  sold  ill  iMMts  on  llie  rivers,  as  well  as  varnish,  which, 
with  other  roinbustible  matters,  is  not  allowi'd  to  lie  kept 
on  klicire.  and  th(>  varnish  merchants  live  constantly  In 
their  covered  houses,  built  on  bamlMH>  rafts.  The 
fiiri'lgn  trade  is  comparatively  (rilling,  and  almost  wholly 
with  the  Chini'se  ;  very  little  with  the  Siamese  or  Kuro'- 
|ieans.  l.Piitlayiion.x>.  V!\-  \  While,  pp.  212— 227.  2.'iU— 
»il.i  Craw/uril,  p.  .Mil.) 

Krporlt.  —  From  2(I.(K)0  to  fi(l,noo  piruls  of  sugar  ; 
SIWl.tKMI  to  snu.tXN)  lbs.  of  true  cinnamon  not  fri'ed  frnin 
its  epidermis,  at  SO  to  «>0  quaiis  per  piciil ;  3,000  piciils 
of  aniseed  from  ('.inilMMlja  ;  raw  tilk  at  .'I)  to  5  ((iiniis 
the  catty  (2j  Ih.),  2<Mi  pieiils  from  I'lii-fu,  U\  p.  fniin 
Hue,  and  I,(i00  p.  from  Cnihaii  annually;  enlt<iiia  sii- 
prrior  to  those  of  llengal  ;  ariTa,  npicf*!,  carrianioiiis 
hroin  raintiodja.  hogs'  lard,  scented  wihhIs.  rice,  I'llliih' 
birds'  nests,  aiMi  niollii«cn',  and  tlii>  prrrlmis  nielali',  arc 
exiNirted  to  China;  gamlMige,  red  ilj^lng  woiid  fniiii  run- 
qilln,  Ivorv.  |H'arl,  horns.  hide«,  uuiii-lac,  gold-iliiiil,  and 
other  metals  ill  smaller  qiiaiitltleH  In  nlliir  parts  iif  the 
world.  When  Harrow  wrote,  sugar  at  Turon  ri'lclml 
S  dollars,  |H'pi»'r  of  Cochin  Clilii.i,  *i  tii  H  dull  ,  and  rlie 
hair  H  iliillar  the  pinil  of  I5:i(  Iha.  Ilrltluli  niaiiiif.ii'tiiris 
then  sold  iitually  at  W  to  ,'lii  |H'r  cent,  priitit,  and  were 
paid  In  silver  Ingots.  Ken  lici  wm  fiirniirly  the  centre 
iif  the  Kaatern  traile.  and  ,it  the  eiiil  iif  the  I7th  n'liliiry 
the  Kngllsh  and  Hutch  h,id  l.'utiirles  there,  nheiiie 
they  ex|Mirted  largely, 

ImpiirU.  —  The  im|Hirt>  are  Hililly  maniifiictiinil  silks, 
porcelain,  drugs,  a  grnit  qiiaiillty  nl  gill  iiiiior,  iiiiil  lliii' 
leas  for  ihe  upper  cliisKi'S,  uilli  iHiiiseliiMd.  ^c.  utrnslls 
from  China  :  kpices,  sandul-uiMMl,  luid  lln,  frnm  M.iluy  ; 
opium  (which  ii  hnwiver  prolilhtletl)  from  India.  IMi 
chests  annually,  2- ItU  iif  ulihli  are  rniisiimid  In  Ton- 
qtlln  :  cnltoiis  frdin  Caiiluii  iiiid  Sliir»|iiir<'  'lint  Dune  of 
K  variety  of  I'oloiirK  in  tlii<  ^airr  piti'i-,  mtr  rhintlrH); 
Ilrillsh  vi  iiollens,  rhli'rty  scarlil,  mimic  yi'lUiw  iir  gret'ii,  and 
■II  coarse  ;  a  few  >erg>'>,  ami  laiiileU,  Iron  and  arms  friiiii 
Kuro{M* ;  hut  alh>>ti'tlier  aniiHititliig  (u  very  llttli-.  The 
China  trade  Is  rlili'Ht  In  Ke-rlm,  Siii  iiiiii,  lliie.aiiil  lui  io, 
tiiil  the  whole  srarcrly  Hinniinla  lo  vn.lNKI  Imia  itliiiiially, 
lieiiig  little  mure  tliiiii  half  the  ChliicM'  trade  with  the 
•Ingle  rily  of  llaiigkok  in  sUiii, 

VaHitfi.  -^  The  IraiiHiHirt  of  grHHla  iM-twrrii  Ki'-rlio 
and  Hue  la  fni  llltitird  li\  a  innul,  Ixo  milea  In  length, 
90  yard*  In  lirraillh.  and  iiliiitml  alral^tit  ;  kiiid  to  Ik-  <  tin- 
•t(u<'(r<l  hr  the  ri'Igniiig  iiiniiiircli  In  HIV  mar  llni' 
It  Is  iisi'd  I'lir  Irrlgatliiii  a>  will  as  conteMiiire.  {t'lmi- 
Arrf,  p|i.  r.i— 477  ;  Annln  ./.imimk/,  «lx.(  l'«2.M.|ip.  I'il- 
IW.  I  Uarriiw,  |t.  34U.  \  HiJ,i^ivit,  \>.  401.  i  Wkili,  p.  MU.) 


Weights,  tie — The  piculli  about  I33J  Ibi.  Rng.,anil 
divides  Into  100  catties,  each  equal  to  i  and  l-3d  lb.  Eng 
A  bag  of  rice  weighs  50  catties. 

Money.  —  Tho  current  coin  is  the  sepeck,  cast  at  Ke. 
cho,  of  a  compound  brittle  metal,  called  tu-lenague,  tho 
base  of  which  is  zinc.  It  is  atraut  the  size  of  a  shilling 
and  pierced  with  a  square  hole  ;  by  which  they  are  strung 
in  numbers  together,  and  as  they  are  the  only  coin  used 
they  form  a  very  bulky  and  Inconvenient  mctllum' 
Accounts  are  thus  reckoned:  — 60  sepecks  =  I  masses 
cents),  10  mas  >:1  quan  (.W  cents.)  the  two  latter  units 
arc  imaginary.  A  Spanish  dollar  is  valued  at  II  qunn  • 
an  ingot  of  silver,  at  from  87  to  2»  quans  ;  there  are 
also  gold  Ingots  of  the  same  and  of  double  value,  but 
the  currency  Is  subject  to  very  capricious  and  roguish 
changes.  (See  While,  Voyage,  pp.  2.')7— 2W. ;  Craw. 
furd;  Chapman't  Voyage  iu  Asialic  Journal,  ill.  (I(il7), 
543.) 

Public  Revenufi  are  derived  from,  1 .  a  capitation  tax 
of  I  and  1-lOth  quan,  paid  by  every  male  above  10  years  of 
age :  2.  a  land-tax ;  3.  the  crown  lands,  which  are  farmed 
by  diflTerent  villages  ;  4.  various  contributions,  Imimsts on 
foreign  trade,  &c.  These  iiniiosts  are  small,  and  there  is 
none  on  exported  sugar:  those  in  tho  service  of  the 
government  are  exempted  from  them.  The  king  has 
monopolies  of  gold  dust,  Ivory,  and  rhinoceros'  horns 
(See  Cratifurd,  p.  41M1. ;  While,  pp.  2.'iO— 857.) 

GovfmvienI  is  an  hereditary  military  despotism.  In 
which,  however,  primogeniture  Is  more  attended  to  than 
legitimacy.  The  sovereign  has  the  title  of  Kmperor. 
The  central  administration  tnider  him  is  conducted  by 
hlx  Mandarins,  ministers  who  have  charge  of  the 
archives,  xeligion,  justice,  war,  finance,  and  woods  and 
forests.  Besides  these,  the  viceroys  of  Tonqiiin  and 
Cainbo<lja,  and  tho  Mandarin  (if  Elephanlt,  who  Is  prime 
minister,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  have  seats  In  the 
supreme  council.  Kach  province  Is  dlvldinl  Into  3  depart- 
ments, called  Hu-yen  ;  each  dep.  Into  3  or  4  districts, 
called  Toil.  The  provincial  governments  are  under  a 
viceroy  of  the  1st  class  of  Mandarins  (<ir  military  class), 
who  has  2  civil  Mandarins  under  him ;  each  hu-yen  Is 
governed  by  2,  and  each  lou  by  one  civil  Mandarin  :  the 
villages  are  governed  by  <ifllcers  electwl  by  the  pea- 
saiitry,  who  are  answerable  for  tho  taxes  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

lianki,  ffr All  rank  Is  oflici.il,  and,  although  in  part 

liere<lltary,  desconds  a  step  In  each  succeeding  ga-nerallon, 
Kach  fiuu'tioii.iry  has  |H)\ver  to  Intllct  punishment  on  nil 
inferior  to  hlin  iii  rank,  and  niillmited  obedience  to  this 
power  if  illsplayed  amongst  all  classes.  ( See  I'rairfunl, 
p.  4!K). ;  FiHiaysoii.  p.  :IH1. ;  While,  pp.  2(i4— '279. ;  Asialic 
Journal,  xlx.,  p.  I'ili.) 

Army.  —  The  royal  guard  consists  of  30,000  men  and 
K(IO  elephants,  bi'sldes  tlie  provincial  trniips,  the  niiin- 
ber  of  which  varle.i.  All  males  are  llalile  to  serve,  and  I 
out  of  a  Is  generally  a  soldier.  There  is  ccmtiniiully  a 
levy  of  lliiise  lietu  een  17  and  '20 ;  and  those  who  are  iilillgi'd 
(o  serve,  faniiot  leave  the  army  till  age  or  liillriiiity 
(■(iiiiiiel  them.  They  are  In  active  service  lor  three  »m'. 
cenlve  years,  and  tlu-n  have  leave  of  absence  for  the 
three  next,  wlileh  Ihey  spend  with  their  fainlllea,  eiii- 
liloyiiig  Iheniselves  In  the  tillage  of  a  small  allotment  of 
ianil,  granted  liy  giivi'rniiieiit  to  each.  'Vhv  standing  army 
Has  i'lirnierly  l.'><i.lMlllnien  ;  bill  when  Crawford  \l«ltedtliii 
rdonlry,  It  vias  iinly  lietwei'ii  III.ihki  and  .'lO.lilio  niiii.  Mif 
layson  says,  "  Ihey  are  riiliiist,  smarl-loiiklng  triHipa, 
eloihinl  In  ilritlsh  scarlet  woollens,  Hometlmea  turned  op 
hIIIi  liliie  or  yellow,  and  wear  a  coiileal  helmet  of  liaskel- 
wnrk,  lan|iirred  and  gill  :  their  other  arms  are  swords 
iiMiskels  w  till  liavoiieta,  «hiehls,  and  long  spears,  decorated 
»  illi  a  (lift  of  ri'i^  oorse  vialr.  Their  cartouche  Ihixcb,  niitl 
oilier  ai  colli  reniei  Its.  I^roa  similarity  tolhoNeof  I'.iirope, 
file  defensive  arts  il  wli.rh,  disi  Ipllue,  ,s".,  were  liilro- 
diiceil  liv  till'  I'reiitli  during  the  last  century,  who  oiii,^ 
siipplii'if  llieiii  with  HMSMI  slaiid  of  nrina.  Nliicli  progri'>a 
Has  nnile  In  inilltary  ainUra  by  llie  CihIiIm  Chinese,  iiiiil 
the  lute  king  cast  a  iiiiioIiit  oicHiiiioii.  Hoe,  Sai-goii,  aiiil 
some  other  ciliis,  ure  strongly  Inrlilled  (liniijiinl, 
pp.  4!i|,  4!I2,  Ac.  ;  /•'»»/<(V»iiii,  p,  :l4:t,  ;I41.  ;  It'hile.  \<.''lli<.l.) 
/Vni'V  —  eonsikis  of  alioiil  '2IIII  giiii-lioals,  carrtiiig  Iroiii 
Hi  lo  Tl  giiiia,  lIMi  large  galleys  ol  from  Ml  lo  7o  oars.  Hllh 
several  small  shIiiI  jiieees,  and  a  12  or  24  piiiimler  iit 
the  prow,  ami  5011  aiiialler  galleys  siiniew hat  altiillarlv 
armiil.  The  seamen  are  ihisstil  In  reglnietits  the  hmiiic  as 
land  troops,  (i  ol  wlili  li  an  on  duly  at  the  laptlid,  and  I  at 
each  of  the  other  |iiimi|ml  forts.     H'raiifuril,  p.  VXI.\ 

lleltuion  --  III  llie  iiiaaa  of  the  peoiile  Is  a  ain'cha  ol 
llm'  Hsin  ;  the  upper  onlers  Inllow  (lie  religion  of  Con- 
fiicliiB.  ('hrlslianlly  was  liitrodueisl  III  |ti',!4liy  (he  Por. 
(iigili'se  .lesiiits  ;  ami  lliere  are  almiit  4'<'>,<SI<I  Christians 

In   II iiiiiire  II  iitiijtiril I.    il>.:    IIKI.ISII    hi   Toiii|iiiii, 

|iiO,(SKi  III  Coi  hiii-t  lilna.  and  alnnit  25,iHili  In  CainlHi.Ija  ; 
liiil  the)  are  llie  ino'.l  ahjei  I  of  (he  |Hipiilatiiiii,  and  pnssi,* 
no  political  Height  uliateter.  The  religion  ol  the  An  i. 
niese  does  not  nlhi't  their  morals  or  tiiiHle  of  life,  lis 
I'cremuuivs  sccin  to  consist  In  ulU'rliiH  first  fruits,  accutid 
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voodi,  ftc,  to  Idola,  in  burning  great  quantities  of  gilt 
■aper  at  certain  time*,  sticking  inscriptions  on  posts, 
trees,  and  houses,  and  carrying  about  phylacteries,  and 
other  sacred  objects.  The  Cocliin  Chinese  are  very  su- 
perstitious, and  endeavour  to  appease  the  evil  spii  !t  more 
than  they  venerate  the  l)eneficent  one.  They  have  pa- 
godas, and  a  pantheon  ;  but  their  idols  and  temples  are 
most  commonly  an  image  of  the  Chinese  god  Fo,  inclosed 
in  a  small  house  of  wicker  work,  hung  up  in  a  tree,  or 
elevated  on  four  long  posts,  and  approached  by  a  ladder. 
Their  priests  are  few,  and  but  little  respected  by  a  people 
who  treat  many  oftheir  gods  with  contempt.  In  Chiampa 
{Tsiampa),  the  S.  part  of  Cocliin  Cliina,  Indian  and  not 
Chinese  gods  are  the  objects  of  worship.  (Barrow, 
pp.  328—331. ;  Crawfurd,  pp.  407— 4f.9.  4'J9.;  Finlayson, 
p.  3S0. ;  HAi/f,  pp.  fxi.  212.  27.5—277.) 

Morals Mr.  White  observes,  that  theft  la  universal, 

and  murders  not  uncommon.  All  travellers  agree  in  the 
want  of  ch.tstlty  amongst  unmarried  females ;  their  open 
prostitution  neitlier  degrades  them  in  public  opinion,  nor 
prevents  tlieir  becoming  married,  after  which,  however, 
a  strict  watch  la  kept  over  them.  (  While,  p.  281,  282. ; 
FiiUayto-.i,  p.  300.) 

.jHri'ipriuience.  —  The  police  of  the  villagea  and  the 
laws  are  administered  by  the  village  chiefs  already 
tpukenof;  in  the  towns,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  each  street  is  chosen  by  the  rest  as  head  of  the  ttreet, 
and  is  answerable  for  the  gdod  behaviour  of  all  the  rest 
over  whom  he  Is  an  arbitrator.  In  capital  cases,  judg- 
ment rests  with  the  governors  of  the  hu-yen,  or  tliere  may 
be  appeal  from  thom  to  those  of  the  province,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  royal  council ;  wlier<!  all  the  evidence  is 
tcriipulously  re-adduced.  The  judges  write  and  seal  their 
iiiilividual  opinions  separately,  and  the  emperor  himself 
determines  on  the  case.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
natives  and  foreigners,  the  latter  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minister  of  str.ingers.  The  several  chiefs 
give  audience,  and  receive  petitions  every  day ;  but 
iircsents  to  each  arc  necessary  to  obtain  a  hearing.  (See 
Crawfurd,  p.  498. ;  White,  p.  282.) 

J'unithments — The  bamlmo  is  constantly  at  work, 
anil  the  caungue,  or  yoke,  for  other  minor  crimes,  which 
it  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  10  feet  long,  fastened 
across  bv  two  others,  and  worn  aomewhat  tightly  round 
the  neck.  All  capital  crimes,  as  murder,  robbery,  some- 
tliiitw  C'>rrnpi<on  (excepting  adultery),  are  punished  by 
dec-tpitation  .  the  criminals  are  brought  into  the  bazar, 
or  pulilic  place,  and  placed  in  rows,  eacli  opposite  a 
ul,icard,>l>.claring  the  naturoof  his  crime;  then,  with  one 
filiiw  of  a  two-handed  salirp,  their  hemls  are  successively 
struck  olT.  I'artiea  convicted  of  adultery  aretied  together 
ami  thrown  into  the  aca.  (Sec  White,  pp.  44.  281.; 
Crawfurd,  p.  49H.) 

Cutiiimi,  Sfe.~  Polygamy  is  allowed  ;  the  first  wife  is 
the  chief,  the  others  being  mostly  of  inferior  rank  ;  the 
chilli  ren  of  all  are.  however,  equally  legitimate.  The  richer 
classes  marry  at  IS,  the  poorer  at  20  or  30  years  of  age,  or 
when  they  can  aflbril  to  uiiy  a  » oman  from  her  friends  ; 
hut  women  cannot  bo  marritKl  against  their  own  cim- 
•eiit.  Marriage  Is  but  a  verbal  contract,  ratified  by 
exchanging  presents  before  wllucsses,  and  dissolved  as 
ri'iiiilly  by  merely  breaking  a  p.iir  of  chop-sticks,  or  jMir- 
nipine  quills,  iM'iViro  a  third  party.  The  remains  ol^  the 
licad  are  olten  laid  nut  with  much  pomp  under  a  paviliiin 
riivered  with  silks,  and  surrounded  with  taldea  of  the 
rhiilcest  fruits,  areca,  Ike,  and  a  banil  of  music  for  15 
cbys.  White  garments  are  worn,  and  miicli  gilt  piiper  Is 
liiinit  at  these  limes.  No  native  nor  foreigner,  if 
married  there,  is  allowed  to  quit  the  country.  (Crawfurd, 
iip.  4(;'.l  — »J0.  I  Wh.lr,  pp.  282  — C. ...  ,  Aliatic  Journut, 
Ir.  p.  \i.) 

.Imutrinenti.  Public  Taile.  Iir. —T\\e  Anamese  are 
tery  fond  of  ilramaiic  rrprenentatloiis,  which  are  per- 
riinniHl  in  pavlllMiis  lor  several  days  ti>)iether  with  little 
liilermlsslim,anil  to  whlehnoentranee-iiiuney  is  required, 
the  actors  liepeiicliiig  on  voluntary  eontrlbiitloiis.  Tiie 
pisvs  c<iiisl>t  of  hisliirteal  operatic  pieces,  or  of  a  light 
mill  I'omir  dialogue.  Interspersed  witn  cheerful  tiirs,  each 
ciiiKiiidliig  A  '  a  common  clioriis.  'I'heir  il.incing  anil 
iniKic  is  In  .  ..cl  time,  the  latter  nut  dentltille  of  iiieliiily, 
nor  unlike  some  .Scot4'h  nlrs.  Tlie  Inslnmients  In  use  are 
giiiigi,  drums,  vlullns,  llutes.  guitars,  and  Iriinipets  siilll- 
rlriill)'  hanh  and  gr.ttliig  ;  but  the  applause  Is  always  In 
priiiHirtliiu  to  the  noise  iiiaili'.  They  have  some  notl'in  of 
Kuliiture,  (he  iH'St  siiei  Iniriis  of  which  are  seen  on 
liiiiiiis.  They  are  fond  of  shutlleciick  ami  football,  cock 
ami  quail  Hghlliig,  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  \r.  ;  Hiiit  the 
iipjKT  ranks  ul  elephant,  tiger,  or  bulraln  hunting,  ami  (Ire. 
«orka,  earils,  dice,  \c.,  wllhoiit,  honevcr,  bring  aiiilliteil 
to  gambling.'  (.Hge  Harrow,  pp.  2',l.^— :i(si,  ;  While, 
p|i.  301.  a<l2.  .'120.) 

/)rcjs  -  l>  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  iM'fore  the 
Tsrisr  ccinqiiesi,  ei<n<l<tlng  uf  louse  IroiKers,  (led  niMiid 
till'  walsl  with  a  tush  i  soeral  liMiie  Iroi  ksiif  illlTerrnt 
Inigthii,  (heujiperoiie  the  shiirtesl.  and  having  long  louse 
ili'evi's,N  small  close  collar,  and  ft  buttons  and  luups;  a  bruad 
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baaket-work  hat,  or  a  turban  of  crape ;  slippera  by  whidi 
the  feet  are  not  cramped  like  those  of  the  Chinese  ;  hair 
long,  and  turned  up  in  a  knot  on  thn  top  of  the  head. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  alike,  only  in  that  of  th* 
women  the  frocks  are  longer,  and  they  wear  bracelets  and 
armlets  of  pearl  or  ivory,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments. 
Dress  is  an  ooject  of  great  attention  with  ail  claaaes. 
(Crawfurd,  p.  415.;  Barrow,  pp.  301-309.}  White, 
p.  268. ;  Finlayton,  p.  378.) 

Language.  —  The  language  of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  like 
their  dress,  He,  has  been  derived  from  that  of  China :  it 
is  monosyllabic,  destitute  of  Inflcxlona,  its  written  cha- 
racter like  the  former,  although  it  possesses  several 
elements,  as  the  B.  O,  and  U,  which  the  Chinese  are 
unable  to  pronounce.  The  Cambodjans  apeak  a  different 
language,  and  the  people  of  Taiampa  another  distinct 
from  both.  Literature  is  confined  to  Chinese  books, 
chiefly  on  medicine,  and  the  works  of  Confucius. 
(Crawfurd,  p.  464.  407.  484. ;  Barrow,  p.  320.) 

History In  234  B.C.,  this  country  was  conquered  bjr 

the  Chinese,  who  held  it  till  A.o.  203.  In  1406  it  was 
re-conquered  by  tiic  Chinese,  who  abandoned  it  again  in 
1428.  In  1471,  Coeliln  China  was  completely  subjected 
by  Tonquin  ;  but  in  1553.  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  until 
1748,  WiUi  governed  by  both  a  nominal  anil  real  sovereign, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a  military  commander  and  regent. 
The  nominal  sovereigns  then  obtained  the  mastery,  and 
ruled  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  till  1774,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Caung-sliung,  the  revolution  of  Nhac  (  Yinyac)  and  his 
brothers  oterturned  their  power.  Uishop  Adran,  a 
Kri'nch  mis.>ionary,  the  tutor  of  the  late  king's  son,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  alliiincc  of  Louis  XVI.,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  of  his  countrymen,  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
restoration  of  his  pupil  Gio-long  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, on  wliich  he  was  firmly  seated  in  1802.  Adran 
reformed  the  jurisprudence,  commenced  public  works, 
surveyed  the  coasts,  promoted  trade,  established  naval 
arsenals,  and  new  disciplined  tlie  king's  nrmy  :  but  dying 
soon  after,  many  of  his  whoiesomi;  reforms  sank  into 
disuse.  Gia-iongdicd  In  1HI9,  and  was  succeeded  by  an 
illegitimate  son,  who  was  invested,  in  1821,  by  the  court  of 
I'eking  with  the  empire  of  Tonquin  and  Cocliin  China. 
(Crawfurd,  pp.  .50.'V-5IO. ;  While,  op.  84—94.) 

ANAl'A,  a  sea-port  town  and  fortress  of  European 
Russia,  Circassia,  ou  the  N.R.  coast  of  the  lUack  Sea,  47 
m.  S.  K.  Ycnikale,  lat.  44°  !>4'  .12",  long.  37°  W  21"  E. 
I'op.  ex.  of  military,  .t.noo.  Tlic  fortress,  coiutructed 
by  the  Turks  In  17fl4,  was  taken  by  the  liiiasians  In  1791, 
and  in  18(17,  and  finally  in  1H2H,  since  which  it  has 
been  definitively  ceded  to  them.  The  houses  are  mostly 
mere  cabins,  built  of  wood  and  mud.  The  inhabitants 
Limsist  of  (.Mrcussians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armeniims,  Itusslans,  ke.  The  port,  or  rather  road,  is 
nearly  n)K'n,  witli  bad  holding  ground,  and  so  shallow  as 
to  admit  only  shi|is  of  small  burden.  Anaiia  is  at  present 
principally  important  as  a  military  post ;  liut  were  tran- 
i|uiliity  restored  in  Circassia,  it  wciuld  most  likely  become 
the  seat  of  a  consideralile  commerce.  The  exports  are 
grain,  tallow,  and  butter,  hides,  peltries,  wax,  &c. 
(Klaprolh,  Tableau  du  Caucase,  p.  100. ;  Spencer's  Cir- 
cassia,  1.  2.50.) 

A  NCEN I S,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  Inferleure,  on 
(he  Loire,  21  m.  E.  N.  R.  Nanles.  Top.  3,007.  It  Is  well 
built,  has  a  haiidsomcrollegc,  an  hospital,  and  barracks. 
Tliere  are  coal  and  Iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhootl ;  and 
itiias  agooildeal  of  trade  In  wine,  vinegar,  brandy  .timber, 
Ke.  Its  part  serves  .is  an  entrepAt  and  station  for  the 
vessels  navigating  (he  Loire,  'fhe  (own  is  commanded 
by  a  (iotiilc  castle  iilaced  on  a  stec|i  hill. 

ANCKICVII.Ll'.atownof  France,  dep.  Meuae,  II  m. 
S.  S.  W.  Ilar-le-l)uc.     I'op.  '2,211, 
ANCIIOLMK  (IsLt  Of ),  ace  Lincolnshirii. 
ANCIA()NS,alownofrorlugiil,prov.Tras-os-Montes, 
12  m.  W.  Torre  de  Miiiicorvo.  I'op.  I.'.HHI.  It  is  encircled 
by  walls,  and  has  a  castle  and  mineral  springs. 

ANCONA,  n  niarlt.  clly  of  Italy,  (he  third  in  the 
I'apal  .states,  caii.  leg.  same  name,  on  the  Adriatic, 
174  m.  S.  I''..  Sliiigaglla,  15  in.  N.  N.  W.  I.oreto,  and 
IHSni.  N.  K.  Home, lat.  4.1"  37'  4'J"N.,  long.  IS" MO"  av  E. 
riqi.  24.IKSI,  of  whom  many  are  Jews,  Creeks,  luid  Mo. 
hamniiilans.  II  U  (he  seat  of  a  civil  (rlbunal,  of  a  trl- 
liunal  iif  original  Jiirlsdlellun,  and  of  a  bl.hoiirlet  is 
liiillt  aniphltliealre-wlse,  on  a  sloping  griniiul,  decllninR 
to  (he  sea,  lielween  two  hills,  on  one  of  whiih  stands  its 
cathedral,  mi  (he  other  its  citadel ;  streets  narrow,  dirty, 
and  Irregular  ;  but  many  bouses  spacious  and  ele;;ant ; 
quay,  fine  ;  (lort  formed  by  a  mole  2JKK>ft.  In  length,  100 
ilii.  In  breadlh,  and  0.5  alwive  (he  sea.  having  a(  Its  extre- 
mity a  llghthiiuse,  with  a  hanilsimie  revtdving  light. 
Tlie  uiiile  being  honked  at  the  extremit}-,  vessels  may  ll« 
luitniillatily  within  the  haibniir  III  Iriim  7  (o  H  (jithoms  j 
but  II  shoals  raplillv,  aiul  vessels  drawing  more  than  IS 
iir  10  ft.  walei  shniiid  anchor  within  a  short  illslaiice  of 
the  entry.  There  la  guild  aiichorago  ground  abiiiit  )  m, 
wllbiiiitthe  nude,  In  10  and  12  falhoms.  On  the  mnln 
alaiids  » iiublu  ouctcnt  triumphal  urcb,  in  honour  of  tli« 
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Kmpcror  Trujan,  who  improved  and  cmbelllihed  the 
town  and  port;  It  is  formed  of  large  bloclis  of  white 
marble  ;  and  it  ha«  also  another  arch  In  honour  of  Fopc 
Benedict  XIV.  Tlie  cathedral,  situated  on  a  bold  pro- 
montory on  tho  lite  of  an  ancient  temple  of  yenus,  has 
a  curious  porch,  supported  by  two  lions  of  Kgyptliui 
granite  i  a  rery  ancient  altar,  and  many  fine  marble 
pillars.  There  are  10  other  churches,  containing  many 
good  paintings;  15  convents,  a  college,  and  two  hosnl- 
tall.  The  palace  of  the  delegate,  the  exchange,  tlic 
town-house,  ftnd  the  fortifications,  particularly  the  cita- 
del, are  also  worthy  of  notice.  ,  ^,      , 

Its  manufactures,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
consist  prindpally  of  wax,  tallow,  silk  hats,  and  paper. 
The  harbour  is  well  adapted  for  building  and  repairing 
ships,  and  is  fre<iuented  by  those  of  all  nations.  It  wiu 
made  «  free  port  by  Clement  XII.,  and  lias  a  more  con- 
siderable trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  W.  roast  of 
tho  Adriatic,  Venice  excepted.  Outside  the  harbour  is 
a  fine  laziaretto,  on  an  artilicial  islan<l,  cominunicating 
with  the  town  by  a  bridge.  The  markot-piace  <•  spacious, 
and  the  town  is  well  furnished  with  cheap  and  good  pro- 
visions. 'I'he  women  are  said  to  Iw  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  Thomson  (Two  Journeys  m  Iluly,  Ac.)  ob- 
serves, "  It  was  an  amusing  scene  to  |Kice  along  the 
wharfs,  to  listen  to  the  strain  of  the  tiny  mandoline,  or 
tho  deeper  tones  of  the  guitar,  joined  to  the  patriotic 
l<mg  of  some  poor  Greek,  or  the  more  refined  Italian 
duty  ;  while  a  medley  (;roup  were  sometimes  seen  col- 
lected in  a  Creek  myst'ica,  or  an  Italian  feluca,  dancing, 
whirling,  and  Btamping  to  thi?  mu.sic  of  some  half  dozen 
voiles,  or  the  tinkling  of  the  Spanish  guitar." 

Ancona  is  said,  by  .Strabo,  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  of  .Syracusans  In  the  time  of  Uionysius.  ']  he 
Romans  established  themselves  in  it,  R.  c.  VS.  Being 
Justly  regardeii  as  a  naval  station  of  great  importance, 
Trajan  expt-nded  large  sums  upon  it,  and  built  the  mole. 
*.!>.  Wl,  it  was  occupied  by  tho  Lombarils  ;  in  H3'J  It 
was  sacked  by  the  Mussulmans  ;  and  it  afterwards 
formed  an  independent  republic  till  IS3'i,  when  llernar- 
dlno  Ilarba,  under  pretext  of  defending  it  against  the 
Turks  (having  built  the  citadel  wliiclr  entirely  commands 
the  town),  plareil  it  in  the  hands  f  f  the  Poi>e.  In  17!i'.t 
it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  In  iwiy  formed  the 
chief  city  of  the  dep.  of  the  Metauro.  In  IH14,  Itwas 
restored  to  the  I'apal  see.  In  Feb.,  1h3'2,  a  detachment  of 
French  trooin  landed  unexpectedly,  nnil  took  possession 
of  the  citadel ;  which  the  French  government  announced 
Its  resolution  to  retain  so  lung  as  any  Austrian  troops  re- 
mained within  the  I'apal  territories  ;  the  latter,  however, 
having  bei'n  withdrawn,  the  Fretiih  evaruateil  the  town 
In  the  course  of  lH,V.t.  (  HampoUli  I'ttrugratia  dcW  Jta/in, 
vol.  I.  p.  NO.  J  Fitrtylh't  lltily.  I'^IH.  ;  Thomson's  Two 
Journrus  in  llnly,  SfC     I.ond.  l^S.'',  jip.  '£S\f  to  li,')3. ) 

AN(- I'-I.K-FllAN'C,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Vonnc, 
cap.  cant  on  thecan.il  of  llnrgundv.  Id  m.  .S.K.  Tonnerre. 
Top.  I,ii;i.  It  is  neat  and  well  built,  but  is  chiefly 
remarkable  fur  the  magnlflcenl  castle  in  its  vicinity,  built 
afti'r  the  designs  of  rritnaticcio,  lielonglng  to  the  de- 
sci'iiiianK  of  I.oiivols.  minister  of  I.niil*  .\l  V.  It  is  siir- 
romiiliKl  byalH'autifiiipark.and  has  fine  gardens.  (//u/,'m, 
art.  Yonitr. 

ANDAH  KUAN,  a  town  of  Indi'pendent  Tartary, 
KliaiMl  of  Kliokan,  on  the  .Sihoun  (.hitnifrs).  Vim.  P.. 
Khokaii,  Int.  41  '.!0'  N..  long.  71'  ■/!'  K.  It  l«  »iirrcmndrd 
by  gardens,  and  Is  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  aii- 
tli|uity. 

ANUAI.l'SIA,  (so  called,  either  from  the  Vand.ils 
who  scttli'd  here  In  tlie  IKth  cent  .  or  Iriiin  an  Aralilc 
word,  signifying  Liinri  nf  thi-  IVisl.  the  incut  .S.  ill 
vUimi  III  .Sp.iin.  niinpriiliig  llie  four  Mooriuli  kingdoms 
of  .Seville.  Cordova.  .laiMi,  and  tiriniula,  lielwi-eii  ,W"  (I' 
and:iH-»«'S,  Im.nnd  I  .IT' and  7" 'it'  W.  long,  having 
N.  Fstreinaiiiira  ami  l.a  Maiulia  ;  F.  Miircla;  \V.  I'or- 
tilgai  ;  .iiid  S.  the  Allanlir  Ihian,  the  Str.  of  (iihraltar. 
and  the  Miditerrancan  ;  Irngtli.  F,  (o  W.,  alioiit  SMini. ; 
greatest  liriadth  niarlv  2is>  m  :  ari'A,  '/7,l\1si|  ni.  I'np. 
alNiiil  'i,40ii,lKin.  It  Is'at  present  divlited  Into  ligiit  pro- 
vinces, vli.  — .Seviihi,  Cadis,  (  onhiva,  (iranaila,  .laen. 
Malaga,  Almeria,  ami  lliieiva.  Its  ihlef  cities  are 
Kpville,  Cmlit,  ('iirdiit.i,  Jaeii,  Almi'ria,  (iraiiada,  Ma- 
laga, lluriva,  and  tillirallar.  T»o  rangi  s  of  miiiiiilaiiis 
traverte  il  from  K.  to  \V.  ■  the  most  H.  of  these  ranges  is 
Ih*  lol>iest,anil  has  xveral  points  rovereil  with  pi'r|i<>tii  il 
•now  ;  Ihehlghi'St.  Mill.'iliaciii,  iH'ing  ll.fi7N  n.alMiwthe 
levid  of  the  se.».  The  Sierra  Moreiia  iH'longs  to  the  N. 
chain,  and  fonns  part  of  the  N  luiuiidary  ol  the  dialriii. 
Iletwepn  these  two  ranges  fl'iws  the  (iiiiidal>|iilvlr,  liy 
far  the  Urgent  of  the  Aiidalusiaii  rivi'r>,  ami  ih riled  by 
inimeroiis  ilri'iiina  friiin  the  hitirnl  talllis  op,  ning  Into 
Its  Itailn,  There  are  noiiK'niiis  iniall  laki'<.  t)n  the 
•(■•M,  the  climate  U  hot  and  oppressive  i  but  N.  ol  the 
MIerra  Nevnda,  the  leniiHTattire  Is  more  tHiimlile.  and 
ciMder,  althiiiigli  li  nrvtr  friefrs,  The  primitive  roiks 
uf  the  higli  .s    iiioiiMl.iliia  are  chiefly  mhasUlc,  giiiil.<s. 

■ltd  claf-iiaie,  coveritl  III  lomc  jMirtihjr  l>laik-traiiiltluii 
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limestone,  containing  sulphuret  of  lead.  Serpentine 
marble,  and  alabaster,  are  found  in  tiranada ;  and  there 
arc  numerous  mines,  that  either  produce,  or  have  pro- 
duced, gold,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  mercury,  iron 
le,-ul,  vitriol,  coal,  and  sulphur  ;  but,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  the  lead  mines  of  Adra,  near  Malaga,  they  are 
at  present  mostly  in  a  neglected  state.  The  vegeta- 
tion partakes  of  the  European  and  African  characters  ■ 
mastic,  olive,  myrtle,  palms,  bananas,  &c.,  abound  iii 
the  central  parts  of  the  country,  but  on  the  S.  shores 
those  common  to  Europe  almost  wholly  disappear,  and 
the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Vvheat,  bar- 
ley, fruits  of  all  sorts,  .ind  wines,  are  abundantly  pro. 
duced ;  the  chief  wines  are  those  of  Xereg  (sherry) 
I'njaretc,  Mal,iga,  Montilla,  Sic. :  silk  is  also  an  article 
of  considerable  culture.  There  arc  many  rich  pasture- 
lands  ;  and  the  cittle  and  horses,  especially  the  latter,  arc 
renowned  as  amongst  the  best  in  Hpain.  I'he  wolf  and 
boar  arc  the  only  formidable  wild  animals  ;  there  Is  plenty 
of  game,  an  abundance  of  fish,  and  none  of  the  most 
venomous  reptiles  :  tho  cochineal  Insect  Is  successfully 
cultivatod  near  Cadiz.  Most  part  of  the  country  is 
parcelled  out  into  vast  estates,  belonging  to  grandees,  tho 
church,  and  corixirations.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very 
backward  st.ite.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  ap- 
propriated to  pasture,  the  traveller  often  journeying 
many  miles  without  seeing  a  single  house,  or  any  symp- 
toms of  cultivation  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  there  is  annually  a  considerable  Importation  of 
corn  from  the  ()i)poslte  coast  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
the  niack  Sea.  The  occupiers  of  the  land  mostly  live 
together  in  towns  and  villages  ;  their  rents  are  usually 
paid  on  the  7nf  layer  principle,  and  they  are  at  once 
Ignorant  and  poor  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
and  less  fertile  districts  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  industrious.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of 
woollens,  silk,  and  leather  ;  and  but  for  oppressive  cus- 
toms laws,  there  would  Ims  a  considerable  trade  both 
with  otlier  parts  of  Spain  and  foreign  countries.  Cadiz 
Is  the  chief  port. 

The  Andalusians  are  a  mixed  race,  descended  from 
Africans,  Carthaglnliins,  llomans,  (iothi.  Vandals,  and 
Moors.  They  retain  much  resemblance,  both  In  person 
and  manners,  to  the  latter  ;  although  light  hair,  eyes  ami 
complexions,  are  by  no  means  unfreiiuent.  U'hen  they 
have  any  motive  to  exertion,  they  are  not  dellcient 
in  industrv,  and  are  intelligent  and  imaginative. 
Andalusia  nas  produced  many  good  poets  and  diiitin- 
giilslied  men  In  all  ages  :— Trajan,  the  Senecas,  and 
Sllhis  Italicut  were  natives  of  this  prov.  with  Murillo, 
the  painter,  and  some  of  the  best  lyrfc  authors  of  nioderti 
Spain.  (.Vm/inu.  Townsrnd'i  S/iain,  ii. 'i3H. :  Malle- 
lirun.  Sfc.  J  and  sec  Spain.) 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  a  lengthened  narrow  group 

of  islands,  none  of  which  are  of  any  very  conslderalilo 

magnitude,  in  the  I',,  part  of  the  Hay  of  Hengal,  stretching 

N.  and  S..  between  1(1°  .'WV  and  13'^  40'  N.  Int.,  Under 

nixiiit  !i'i"  ■'lO'  K.  long.      They  are  vilthlii  the  full  sweep 

of  the  S.  W.  monioim,  and  are  unshed  for  eight  months 

a  year  hy  incessant  rains.      They  Jiroduce  many  largo 

trees,  that   might   fiirnlsh    tiniber  and   planks  for  the 

construction  of  ships,  and  Inr  tlie  flnesi  cabinet  work. 

The  (111  idrupeds  are  but  few,  foiisisting  principally  of 

a  diminutive  breed  of  swine  and  rats.     Among  the  birds 

Is  the  swallow,  that  pr>Hlnces  the  edible  nests  so  highly 

esti-emed   In   China.     Fish  are  generally  plentlfiil,  but 

oci  a!»ionally  scarce.     The  Inhabitants,  wno  are  not  snp- 

pO'(  li  to  exceed  7,.VKI  or  H.IHK)  In  number,  seem  to  be  a 

pec'ilinr  race  in   the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.      Tliey 

sililiiin  exceed  h  fi'et  In  helglil,  have  protulHirant  bellies, 

liiiihs  ili>nroportioiialiy  slender,  skin  a  diH'p  tiHity  black, 

hair  woii'iy,  nose  Hal,  lips  thick,   eves  small  and  re>i, 

their  connlcn. wires  exhibiting  the  extreme  of  wretclieii- 

ness  -•  a  mixture  of  famine  and  ferocity.     They  go  uuila 

iiakiKl,  and  are  iiio'iislble  to  shame  fniin  exposure,     rliey 

have  made  no  efl'ort  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and   am 

found  only  on  the  sea-coast,  depending   princlpHlly  inr 

snbvlstenie  iin    IlKhlng.      Their  liui   ' menti  are  ot  tho 

rudest  texture  ;  but  they  use  thi'in  i>  itli  great  dexterity, 

parlii'ularly  In  spearing  and  captuniiK  flsh.    They  liax 

no  utensil  that  Hill  resist  lire,  and  ilress  their  fiHid  l>v 

throwing  It    on  the  live  enilH'rs,  and  devouring   It  hafi 

liniiled.     Tlielr  habitation"  illtiilay  llltle  more  Ingi'niiliy 

than  the  dens  id  wild  beasts.     Ilehig  much  incommiKli'd 

by  Insects,  Ihilr  llrst  ociniiatlun  In  the  ino/Mlng   is  In 

plasirr  their  Ixidlei  all   uvrr  with  niiul,  which,  hardening 

In  the  snii.  furms  an  im|ieni'trahle  .irinour.     They  paint 

their  wiHiily  he.ida  with  red  iMhreand  water,  and,  whiii 

completely   dressed,    havi>   a   most   hiih'iiui  apiH'aranM' 

They  hue  an  Inttiise  h.itred  of  Ktrangi  t«.  with  wlmin 

tlii'y  raiiieil  In*  )H>raiiaileil  tn  huld  any  IntiTi  iiiinie.     'I'liry 

me  siii'poM'd  to  wiirship  the  sun  and  moon;  aiiddiiruiit 

stiirms   and  leiiipeiils,  emleavour  to  avert  the  wrath  nl 

the  da'iiMin  bv  wliuin  they  siip|HiNe  them  to  In*  proiliirrd. 

Till  ir  langiiagi'  It  |H-riillar,  and  Is  nut  knnwu  to  have  IIm< 

th|h|ei|  adtiiiljr  tu  an/  i|>Mk«n  In  liuUa,  ur  In  vaj  ot 
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ANDELYS  (LES).  ' 

(he  Tndlaift  Islands.  They  have  been  said  to  be  anlhro- 
fiophagMt,  but  this  Is  doubtful.  Some  have  supposed 
them  to  be  a  race  of  degenerate  negroes  ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  as  to  which  it  is  impotilblc  to  arrive  at  any  de- 
finite conclusion. 

A  British  settlement  wai  established  at  Port  Corn- 
wiillis,  on  the  largest  of  the  iBlandu,  near  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  group,  in  1793.  The  harbour  is  excellent ; 
and  the  settlement  was  designed  for  the  reception  of 
convicts  from  liengal,  and  for  the  security  of  shipping 
during  the  tnonsoons  ;  but  the  situation  turned  out  so 
very  unhealthy,  as  to  occasion  its  abandonment  in  I70G. 
Since  then  they  have  been  but  seldom  visited,  except  In 
|S24and  IH'i5,  when  some  of  the  ships,  on  their  way  to 
R.ingoon,  touched  at  the  islands.  Un  one  of  these  oc- 
caisions,  the  natives  attacked  a  p.irty  watering  with 
the  utmost  fury  ;  and  were  not  repulsed  without  great 
loss  on  their  side,  and  alter  they  had  killed  one  soldier, 
and  wounded  three  others.  (The  above  particulars 
have  beOi'  selected  from  the  excellent  account  of  these 
Islands,  given  by  Sf/niei,  Embassy  to  Ava,  pp.  127— I3H. 
4C0.  ed. ;  see  also  Hamilton's  Gmctlecr.) 

ANDKLYJ  (LES),  two  towns  of  France,  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  each  other,  den.  Kuro,  cap.  arrond. 
one  on  the  Seine,  and  the  other  a  little  Inland,  10  or  II 
m.  K.  l.ouviers.  Pop.  5,08.').  The  greater  Anddy  is 
ill  liiiilt,  with  narrow  crooked  streets  ;  but  it  has  a  fine 
colle|;iate church.  The  lesser  Andely  li.ts  to  boast  of  the 
magnillcent  ruins  of  the  chiteau  (iaillard.  There  arc  ma- 
nufactures of  line  cloth,  kerseymeres,  rateens,  cotton  yak  ni, 
ami  paper,  with  tanneries,  &c.  Nicholas  Poussin,  the 
famous  painter,  was  born  in  tiie  hamlet  of  Villcrs,  near 
the  greater  Andely,  in  1.VJ4  ;  and  a  monuiiient  has 
been  erected  to  his  mcinory  in  that  town. 

ANUHNNKS.atiivvn  ol  Uclgiuni,  prov.  Namiir  on  the 
Maese,  13  m.  K.  N.  K.  Namiff.  Pop.  4,203.  There  are 
iiianufactures  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  of  pipes 
funned  of  the  clav  found  In  the  neighbourhood, 

AN'DKKI.KCIIT,  a  neat  well-built  town  of  Belgium, 
near  Brussels,  of  whicli  it  is  in  lact  a  suburb.  (See  Uuus- 

StLS.) 

ANnEBNACH  (the  Antunacum  of  the  Romans), 
a  town  of  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Lower  Khinc,  on  tlie  Iclll 
b.iiik  of  the  Rhine,  10  in.  N.  \\.  Cublentz.  Pop.  3,{M)0. 
It  Is  situated  in  a  volcanic  country,  its  m.tssive  towers, 
tiir  Mts,  and  ruiiu'd  walls,  being  admirably  suited  to  tlie 
iiin.lire  scenery  by  which  It  Is  surrounded.  Streets  narrow 
and  111  paved,  ami  the  houses  gloomy,  old,  and  out  of 
npair.  Tlicre  is  a  due  old  archway,  supposed  to  lie 
Kiiinan,  formiiit!  the  gate  of  the  town  on  tliu  side  next 
Colili^ntz;  and  below  it,  in  a  line  towards  the  river,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  extensive  p.ilace,  or  castle,  supposed  to 
biive  been  built  bv  the  (iotlis  soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
till'  It'imaus.  It  exports  two  Kingular  productions, 
I  ii.  mill-stones  made  of  porous  hiva,  and  large  quantities 
of  pimiuliil  litfn,  denomlnati'd  trass,  a  cenwmt  wliieli, 
wlieii  mixed  with  water,  becnmes  as  hard  as  stone. 
The  runner  are  in  great  demand  in  most  parts  of  ICurope  ; 
till'  latter  is  principally  used  by  the  Dutch  In  the  ciin- 
structlun  of  their  dykes,  but  i«  also  exported  to  other 
niuntries.  Immense  ralta  of  timbet  I'niiii  the  (lermaii 
f,iri'..t»,  destined  I'or  the  Low  Coiintries,  are  formed  near 
Aiiilcnuuli .  ( Hairuw'i  Tuur  through  llvlliinil,  *c. ; and 
Sc/iiiilii-r'i  llhmr-) 

■ANDIO.S  (  THK),  nn  iininonsc  mountain 
iMii){i',  niii.s  iiloiin  tlif  wholo  W,  coast  iif  S.  Anic- 
rica,  i'<ivuriiif{  with  itti  cliiiiiis,  lU-i'livitius,  nnd 
valleys  about  n  .sixth  part  of  that  coiuini-iit.  'I'ho 
CnnOI/rni,  a  iiaiiu'  »iiiui'liini.'s  givi-ii  to  this  chain, 
is  |irii|icrly  a|i|ilicalilu  only  to  the  innermost  and 
aiiil  highest  rittgo  ot'ihu  nia'.!i. 

(ape  ^lorii.iiii  Cape  Horn  Island,  In  alioiil  V'i>^  N.  lat., 
mil)  Ih-  eonaldered  as  the  H.  extremity  of  the  Andes. 
Till'  most  N.  chain  of  tiiu  niuuiitains  Is  the  raraiiio*  de 
l.i>  lluMis,  wlilib  extends  to  the  K,  of  Lake  Maracaybo, 
mill  liriiilnnles  at  about  !e'  N.  Int.  The  whole  system 
Is  thus  roiiiid  to  extenil  lengthwise  over  6.'i  deg  of  bit. 
lis  niiltli  varies  very  iniuh  1  in  some  parts  It  mviiples 
niilvlietin-en  IIO  or  4ii  iiilles  aiross.  In  others  it  co\ers 
»iili  Its  liranilies  and  valleys  a  cimiitry  extending  .VKI 
null*  and  ii|iwards  truni  E.  to  W. 

Ilegiiiiilng  our  survey  of  this  mountain  system  at  its 
siiiilheni  extremity,  we  tluil  that  It  commences  at  the 
t  .iiie  iif  (miihI  Sincess.  on  the  W.  shores  of  the  Straits 
III  I.e  Maire,  in  about  7""  W.  long.  Even  the  high  rocky 
muss  Hlilrh  eonstltiitei  the  IslaiiJ  of  Staateii  |,and.  and 
extends  mure  than  adegree  farther  E.,  may  be  considered 

*  PatniKo,  Tmi\rTmA  iliitH  In  th»  illi'llmiitrlrs,  «l([nl(li.t  In  H  ^m^• 
r1  .1  ni'iihi.r  n  ilrsi-rl  imi  n  \\vn\h,  l.til  llltv  itii-  IVmi«I.ui  wnni  im*m 
,li,i<ilr«  «  iiii>iitil.ilntiui  I'laiv  rntvrvil  villi  ttiintad  iriv*.  pt|H»rU  lu 
th.  wiMil.,  aihI  hi  Willi  h  «  iUtii|i  ri-1,1  |irr|i«'lu  illv  ervivriil..  I  itilvr 
i|.f  liifrl.l  (im.- Ihr  fNif'tmtit  hii.  Ki'iii-rnllv  frtiiii  ui.oisi  i,,  17,ISSiA.,.« 
lii^h      Thr»»rr,  in  (irl.  th»  l.wrt  MininnK  nTllii.  lunllllms.     Mmnr 
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as  a  continuation  of  this  range,  flrom  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  between  30  and  40  m. 
across.  From  the  Ciipe  of  Good  Success  the  range  rum 
W.  along  the  S.  shores  of  King  Charles's  Southland,  the 
most  extensive  of  the  Islands  constituting  the  S.  Archi- 
pelago of  America,  commonly  called  Tlerra  del  Fuego. 
it  covers  about  a  third  part  of  the  surface  of  that  Island, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying  S.  of  it ;  at 
Navarin,  Hoste,  Wollaston,  Hermit,  and  Cape  Horn. 
Towards  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  the  range  consists  of 
rocky  hills,  of  no  great  elevation ;  but  farther  VV.  they 
rise  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  or  3,000  ft.  Cape  Horn  Itself 
is  a  conspicuous  rock,  with  a  steep  ascent,  upwards  of 
3,000  ft.  high.  Mount  Sarmiento,  near  Magdalen  Chan- 
nel, is  the  highest  summit,  and  rises  about  6,000.  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

In  the  W.  part  of  King  Charles's  Southland,  the  ranga 
extends  over  the  whole  district  S.  and  W.  of  Admiralty 
Bay.  Farther  W.  It  changes  its  direction,  running  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Sansalid  (A neon 
Sinsalidaofthe  Spaniards),  52"  S.  lat.,  and  73"  W.  long. 
This  part  of  the  range,  whose  mean  width  may  be  about 
100  or  120  miles,  is  longitudbially  divided  by  that  portion 
of  the  Strait  of  Magalnacns  which  extends  fl-om  Cape 
Froward  to  Cape  Victoria.  Two  transverse  channels 
divide  the  S.  portion  intotwo Islands.  The  E.  or  Magdalen 
Channi-I, separates  Clarence  Island  from  King  Charles's 
Southland ;  and  the  W.  extends  l>Dtween  Clarence 
Island  and  South  Desolation  ;  the  latter  liears  the  name 
of  Barbara  Channel.  That  part  of  the  rimge  which 
lies  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  strait  is  intersected  by  two  deep 
transverse  Inlets.  The  south-eastern,  called  Jerome. 
Channel,  terminates  on  tlie  E.  in  two  largo  lagoons, 
called  Otway  and  Skrying  Waters,  which  are  both 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  in  the  plains  of 
Patagonia.  By  this  extensive  <nlet  Brunswick  Penin- 
sula is  divided  from  King  William's  L.-ind.  The  N.  W. 
transverse  inlet  bears  the  name  of  Smyth's  Channel,  and 
divides  lirst  King  William's  Land  from  Queen  Adelaide's 
Archipelago,  and  afterwards  joins  the  Frith  of  Sinsalid, 
which  'ikewisc  penetr.ites  through  the  whole  chain  of 
tlie  Andes,  and  tcrniinates  with  its  numerous  branches 
in  the  plains  of  Patagonia.  South  of  this  frith  the 
mountains  rise  somew  hat  higher  than  on  King  C'iiarles'g 
Southland,  but  their  mean  elevation  does  not  exceed 
4000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  mountain  range  south  of  the  Frith  of  Sinsalid 
may  be  called  the  Maealhaent  Andes,  extending  princi- 
pally on  both  iiides  the  strait  hearing  that  name.  It 
consists  of  islands  and  peninsulas  intersecte<l  by  deep  but 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
arc  covered  witli  eternal  snow,  the  snow  line  occurring 
In  these  countries  at  about  3,.'i00  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  and  the  steep  anil 
rocky  shores  of  the  Islands  are  partly  covered  with  ever- 
green woo<ls ;  except  towards  the  ocean,  where  they 
present  the  aspect  of  bare  black  rocks. 

At  tlic  Frith  of  Sinsalid  begins  the  uninterrupted  chain 
of  the  Andes.  At  tills  piaci'  It  again  ciianges  its  direction, 
running  due  N.  with  slight  bends  as  far  north  as  tho 
BIglit  of  Arica  (IH"  S.  Int.).  It  eompr-'iends  the  Fata- 
gonlan  Andes  between  A2"  and  42",  tlu  juthern  ('hllean 
Andes  between  42"  and  3.'i",  and  the  northern  Chilean 
and  Atacamean  Andes  between  3.''i"  and  '20"  8.  lat. 

Tlic  /'atauonum  Andes  extend  from  the  I'rlth  of  Sin- 
salid to  the  N .  corner  of  the  (I  ulph  of  Aiuiid,  opiMisite  tho 
island  of  Chlhie.  They  are  only  known  from  tiie  side  of 
the  ocean,  whetiee  tliey  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
with  an  extremely  sleep  ascent.  It  would  seem  as  If 
the  range  in  tliis  part  bad  once  oecnpled  a  much  greater 
breadth,  and  that  by  some  extraordinary  convulsion  the 
wholo  of  the  western  declivity,  with  llie  siiinniits  of  the 
range,  liad  Inmii  broken  down  and  burled  lit  lh«  ocean, 
so  iTiiit  only  the  eastern  declivity  has  remained  standhig. 
The  numerous  and  rocky  islands  which  skirl  tills  sliore  In 
all  Itsextent,  except  at  tlie  protruded  cape  of  Tres  Monies, 
appear  to  support  such  ii  supposithin.  The  eastern 
declivity  of  the  range  hiu  not  lieen  examiiuMl;  but  what 
we  know  of  it  seems  to  be  siitHcleiit  to  warrant  tlie  sup* 
piisltlon  that  In  this  part  tlie  Andes  ocTupy  a  width  oC 
only  from  3(i  to  40  miles.  The  mean  height  of  the  I'ata- 
goniau  Andes  may  Im' estimated  at  about  S,(NiOor6,OUOIt, 
None  of  Its  summits  which  hate  been  measured  exceed 
U.iMMi  ft.  But  snow  mouiitahis,  and  even  glaciers,  are 
«t»l4'd  to  be  freipient.  The  lower  part  of  tin]  declivity 
IS  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  up)ier  part  hare,  as 
also  those  portions  of  tlie  sliure  which  arc  eaiiostHltotlie 
Immediate  effects  of  the  gales  blowing  from  tliv  I'acKlc. 

'i'he  S^uDitiH  I'hiltoH  Andes  extend  I'ruiti  the  must 

IhM  srr  <ll-tlniiulsti<v1  ^om  Ihp  n,ist,/i.«,  witlt-h  tnl«T  thv  limits  of 
(■rrtH'tiLil  siii.w.  'ttir  )i«rnnim  nrp  slninMt  rcmslsnth  *liv*lnfwil  In  a 
rnlil  ilitik  tiNi  I  snlliAt,  iMl.«n  H  llilvk  .mull  r^iln  fslla,  ■criMiiiiiinird 
wilh  M  ilrprvtsliin  uf  ihvlt.iiits'rslurr.llivy  sa,  ul  Ikiaulii,  ur  ul  MvtlitH 
nir  tin  f>iir,imUii.  Ilmrc  tin.  liiH-ii  fi<rni«l  inc  iirovlnclal  «  iril  hmiwi . 
rtimiiftr.  Ill  ttt>  AS  (tilil  M  If  <•»«•  wvrv  im  «  Mirirfiw.  (MliaiMtfs 
IVr«,  StI.  U,  |>.  I.MI,  I  iloAia  rnsiT/(«r,  lit U.  |i.  14.) 
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K.  cornorof  the  Oulph  of  Ancud  (42°  S.  lat.)  to  the  high 
peak  of  Tupungato  (near  33'=  S.  lat.).  Towards  the  b. 
extremity  the  Andes  keep  for  some  extent  a  diatance  ol 
about  150  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the 
greatest  which  they  attain  in  their  whole  course  ;  but  to- 
wards the  N.  they  gradually  approach  it  to  withm  about 
100  miles.  Between  the  Andes  and  the  shore  are  extensive 
plains,  from  l,20nto2,OOOft.  above  the  sea ;  and  from  these 
plains  the  mountains  rise  with  an  e''fe'"«ly»'eep  ac- 
clivity to  the  mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Some  summits  attain  1,5,000,  and  even  15,500  K. 
Though  our  knowledge  respecting  this  part  of  the  Andes 
be  very  scanty,  it  would  seem  that  they  form  one  extensive 
mass  from  fiO  to  SO  miles  across,  which,  however,  in  its 
upper  part  is  furrowed  by  a  longitudinal  valley,  divided 
by  short  transverse  ridges  Into  several  shorter  valleys. 
This  great  mass  of  rocks  is  mo.stly  clothed  with  forest  trees 
and  a  rich  vegetation  ;  but  in  the  interior  it  presents  only 
bare  rocks,  nearly  without  plants  of  any  description. 

Three  p-isses  are  known  to  traverse  the  Chilcin  Andes. 
That  farthest  S.  skirts  the  high  volcano  of  Anluco,  be- 
tween 37^  ami  36*=  S.  lat.,  leading  from  the  small  town 
of  Tucapel  to  the  great  plains  E.  of  the  Andes.  It  is 
also  used  by  the  aborigines  inhabiting  these  plains,  who 
bring  to  Chile  tall  and  some  commodities.  The  second 
roati  traverses  the  Pass  dfl  Pianchon,  which  crosses  the 
mountain  ridges  near  3.")°  S.  lilt.,  beginning  on  the  west 
at  the  village  of  Curico  and  leading  to  the  territory  of 
the  Pehuenches,  who  occupy  the  E.  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  and  thence  to  Mendoza.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
lowest  of  the  motmtain  passes  of  the  Andes,  vegetation 
ascending  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the  road  ;  it  is  farther 
stated  to  he  more  gentle  In  its  ascents  and  descents.  Yet 
it  is  little  used,  except  by  persons  trading  with  the 
Indians  in  the  Pampas.  The  third  nass  is  that  of  Porlillo, 
which  at  first  runs  .liong  the  river  Maypo,  S.  of  .Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chile,  and  .ifterwards  cross(!S  the  two  ridges 
of  the  Andes  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Tunuyan.  On  the 
W.  ridge  tlie  road  rises  to  14,302,  on  the  E.  to  13,210  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  se.i.  From  the  latter  it  descends  to 
the  plains,  anil  leads  to  Mendoia.  It  is  the  nearest  way 
between  the  last-mentioned  town  and  Santiago,  tlie 
capital  of  Chile,  and  is  therefore  sometimes,  but  nut  fre- 
quently, used. 

The  high  peak  of  Tupungato  may  be  considered  as 
forming  tlie  boundary  tietween  the  .S.  and  N.  Chilenn 
Andei,.  N.  of  this  summit  the  Andes,  which  farther 
8.  form  only  (me  enormous  mass  of  rooks,  divide  Into  two 
masses,  which  enclose  long  and  wide  valleys  considerolily 
lower  than  the  surrounding  ridges.  The  first  valley  of 
this  description  Is  that  of  I'spallata,  which  extends  aUmt 
IHO  or  200  miles  S.and  N.  It  Is  traversed  bv  two  rivers ; 
the  Kill  lie  Mendoia,  which  llows  S.  ;  and  the  Itio  de  S. 
Juan  which  runs  N.  The  watershed  betwe«'n  them  lies 
N.  of  32"  S.  lat.  This  valley  Is  aliout  15  miles  in  width, 
and  presents  an  undulating  surface.  It  Is  alHiut  6,IHJ<I 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  range  K.  of  It, 
railed  the  Paramlllo  lie  UspaHata,  seems  not  (o  exceed 
I0,00<i  ft.;  but  the  W.  or  principal  range  attains  M.IHIO  ft. 
and  upwards.  The  former  is  about  25,  and  the  latter 
more  than  70  miles  across.  The  K.  range  has  two 
narrow  breaks,  by  which  the  two  riversof  the  valley  find 
their  way  to  the  plains  extending  K. 

Over  these  two  ranges,  and  through  the  valley  of 
Uspallata.  lies  the  most  fre<|uented  moiin'ain  road  crosslug 
*he  Andes.  Un  the  west  It  iH'gins  at  the  town  of  Santa 
Kosa,  Ml  the  valley  of  the  Uuillota  river  (2,014  ft.  alHive 
the  se^i)  i  it  next  follows  the  lied  of  that  river  for  a  great 
dislaiice,  and  then  crosses  the  high  range  nearly  at  eipial 
dlstunces  from  tlie  mountain  summits  of  Tiipiiiigatoand 
Aconcagua  (between  :W  and  32"^  S.  hit. ).  The  t  umbre 
or  highest  |Hilnt  Is  12,4.54  feet  alien e  the  Pacific.  H'-icr 
the  road  descends  along  the  Itio  de  Mendoia  ,  ito 
the  valley  of  rsiiallata,  pisses  the  Paramlllo  range, 
and  enters  the  plains  near  Villa  VIriosa,  whence  It  runs 
along  the  lasl-ineiitloneti  moonlalii  chain  to  Mendoxa 
Cifi'S  ft.  at«ive  the  se.i) ;  from  Mendoia  It  leads  over  the 
Pampas  to  lluenos  \yres.  Though  much  frequented,  it 
raiinot  be  passed  hy  carriages,  and  only  mules  an-  used 
fltr  the  transport  of  lornmixlltles,  and  by  pa-^sengers.  In  I 
winter  (from  .lune  to  Sc  plemlM-r)  the  pussnge  Is  verv  1 
dangerous,  on  ai'couitt  nf  tin-  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which 
raiisi*  frequent  hisses  of  life  and  properly.  The  pass  i«  J 
br  some  nameil  that  of  the  Cumbre,  and  by  utheri  of ' 
Uipallata.  { 

N.  of  the  valley  of  Cspallatalhe  Andes  rontinuelo  form 
two  ranges,  Inchiihng  extensive longitiidlnul  v.illeya.  The  I 
first  In  order  Is  that  of  Agu.'ilasta,  of  which  we  know  only  | 
that  Its  soil  Is  sterile,  lint  Its  moiinlahis  rich  in  inelalllc  i 
nres.    Then  follimi  the  valley  of  AniUlgnlu.  which  is  en- 
tirely unknown.    The  latter  I  xteiids  III '£1"  S.  lat.    A  great  I 
nuinlM'r  of  iniMintain  iiasses  are  stated  to  exist  over  the  I 
W.  rang*'  enclosliig  lln'se  vaMeyi,  which  would  Indicate  I 
that   the  mean  elevaliuu    .if  the   Andes    is   here  niiuh 
less  lliaii   III  iithir   parts.      Iliil   none  of  Ihi  se   passes 
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by  European  traveller!.  It  ti,  Iiowevcr,  known  th»t 
towards  the  Pacific  this  range  does  not  descend  with  a 
short  and  rapid  declivity,  as  in  theS.  Chileai.  Andes,  but 
by  table-lands  In  the  form  of  terraces,  which  near  the 
principal  chain  are  5,000  feet  and  more  above  the  sea,  hut 
lower  by  degrees  as  theyapproaoh  the  ocean,  where  they 
still  form  a  .shore  from  30(1  to  600  feet  high.  Being  fur- 
rowed by  deep  water-courses,  these  table-lands,  when 
seen  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  appear  frequently  like 
mountains  of  considerable  height. 

From  their  farthest  S.  point  as  far  as  the  N.  point  of 
the  valley  of  Uspallata,  the  Andes  do  not  send  out  lateral 
branches.  But  from  the  E.  range,  Including  the  valleys 
of  Agiialasta  and  Andalg.da,  several  ranges  branch  ofr 
into  the  K.  plains,  and  extend  in  a  S.  and  E.  direction  to 
a  distance  of  from  200  to  2,')0  m.  By  these  lateral 
chains  the  countries  extending  E.  of  the  Andes,  between 
33"  and  23°  S.  lat.,  are  rendered  hilly,  and  in  some 
districts  even  mountainous.  In  the  S.  districts  the  height 
of  the  ranges  Is  not  considerable,  but  farther  to  the  N.  it 
increases  greatly  ;  and  the  chain,  which  branches  oif  at 
the  N .  end  of  tlie  valley  of  And.ilgaia,  and  forms  at  present 
the  boundary  between  the  republics  of  Buenos  Ayrcs.ind 
Boliria,  may  attain  a  height  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  terminates  at  no  gre.-it  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  Hio  Grande  enteis  the  Itio  Vermejo. 

Between  23°  and  20°  S.  lat.  the  principal  range  of  the 
Andes  seems  to  constitute  a  single  chain,  rising  to  a  mean 
height  of  above  lft,(X)0  feet.  In  it  stands  the  Nev.ndo  i|« 
Chorolque,  which  Is  stated  to  rise  I6,.548  ft.  alxive  the  sea  • 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  at  least  1,000  ft.  higher.  From 
tills  chain  several  lower  and  narrow  ridges  run  E.  120  or 
1.50  m.  The  S.  districts  of  Bolivia  are  in  consequence 
rendered  a  succession  of  valleys  and  mountains.  How. 
ever,  these  ridge.^  do  not  .ittain  a  great  elevation  over  tlie 
plains  on  which  they  rise.  A  roail  traverses  the  prlnciiiid 
chain  ;  it  iM'gins  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at  Cohija, 
or  Puerto  de  la  M.ir,  the  principal  harbour  of  Bolivia, 
passes  over  the  high  Andes  of  I.ipez  near  the  volcano  nl 
;\tacama,  and  descends  to  Tuplia  ;  hence  It  runs  to 
Potosi  and  Chuquisaea.  This  road  is  not  much  used,  nii 
.iccoiint  of  the  sterility  of  the  surrounding  country,  anil 
the  dilliculty  of  nroiuring  provender  for  the  mules  anil 
other  iuilmals  of  burden.  In  some  parts  water  too  is  ex- 
treniely  scarce. 

Near  2(i°  S.  lat.  is  the  mountain  knot  of  Porco.  Here 
begin  the  IMivian  Ando,  wliich  extend  to  14°  .S.  hu  , 
and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  central  portion, 
of  the  whole  mountain  system.  In  no  other  p.irt  do  tiie 
mountains  att.-ilii  an  e<|ual  height,  nor  do  they  extenii  to 
such  a  considerable  breadth.  They  present  here  one 
liiimense  mass  of  rocks,  extending  in  lengtli  over  six 
dcg.  of  lat,  and  measuring  in  breadth  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity more  th.-m  2.50,  and  at  the  N.  about  2<KI  m.  The 
upper  part  of  this  enormous  mass  is  between  IS.ixsi 
and  14,(KX)feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (hi  Its  edges  are 
placed  numerous  mountain  summits,  which  rise  many 
thoiis.iiid  feet  above  the  upiier  surface  of  the  mass,  mi 
that  the  whole  present!  to  the  eye  a  jilain  surrimiiilid 
everywhere  by  high  ridges.  The  mountains  enclosing 
the  pl.dn  at  its  .S.  extremity  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  hut 
not  so  liigh  as  those  tDwards  the  N.  'I'he  famous  I'erro 
de  Potosi  is  only  l(!,l«7  ft.  high,  and  that  of  Piirco 
15,013  ft.  In  summer  they  have  no  snow  upon  thein. 
The  W.  range  contain  i  summits  of  much  greater  eleviitinn. 
The  viilcanoof  (Jiialaticri  (near  r.i° S.  lat.)  rises  22,(100  n., 
and  the  Nevailo  de  Chiiqueliarnba  (near  1,5°  S.  hit.)  to 
21,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  E.  range  is  still  hlglier. 
B«'t»e<ii  the  Cerro  de  P.itiisl  and  l(i°  .51)'  S.  hil.  none  ef 
its  summits  attain  I7.IKI0  iVi't  of  elevation,  which  In  re 
constitutes  the  snow  line.  But  farther  N.  a  great  nuinhir 
iifsiKiw-toppeil  peaks  raise  their  heads  almve  the  clnuils. 
At  Hi"  40'  stands  the  Nevado  de  llliiiiani,  which  nttains 
2l,o<«i  feec !  and  farther  north  the  Nevado  de  /nratii, 
which  is  alHiut  a  thousand  feet  higher.  The  elev.itlnn  nf 
these  two  luniinlls  hiu  been  di'terniiiii-d  by  Mr.Peullaml  \ 
but  he  states  that  there  are  nthers  which  seem  not  minli 
lower,  espiM'ially  the  Nevado  de  YanI,  N.  of  IMinint 
/orala.  These  two  high  r.inges  run  nearly  parallel  l.i 
one  another  ;  south  of  IT"  S.  lat.  marly  due  S.  and  N  , 
but  N.  of  that  parallel  M.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  \V.  At  tln'lr 
N.  extremity  ( 14  S.  lat.)  they  are  iinlteil  liya  traiisurtc 
rnni/e.  which  extcinli  N.  N.  I'',  and  .S.  S.  W..aiid  is 
kiiiiwn  by  the  name  of  Andes  of  Vilcanota.  This  hillir 
range  has  several  summits  covenil  with  pi'rpetual  siiuu, 
but  llieir  elevation  has  nut  been  iiscertaliied. 

The  eountry  enclosed  by  these  ranges  lorms  an  Im. 
ini'iise  alpliie  vaili-y,  wlmse  limrst  parts  are  nr.irly  lli.isil 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  dues  not  present  a  level  phOn  ; 
lor  IhiKc  pnrtiiins  of  It  wlinli  are  coiiilguoiis  l<i  ilic 
ranges  are  ciiveri'd  with  niniintnlns.  iir  ralliir  hills,  rimn' 
seviriil  hundred  and  In  many  pl.uis  even  alliousanil  l><l 
abiive  thilr  liases,  lint  the  iiili'riial  ilMrlcIs  presiric  a 
sulhrii'iitly  li'Vi'l  surfaci'  tn  be  lalli  d  a  (ihilii.  Tliis  li 
kiiowiiunder  the  iiniiieiil  the  Valley  of  rillnica,  ornltln 
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the  lake  of  that  nnnae  which  occuplei  the  N.  portion  of 
the  v.tiley,  covering  about  4,000  sq.  m.  It  is  famous  in 
tlic  history  of  Peru  for  the  miriiculous  appearance  of 
Manco  Cap.ic,  the  founder  of  the  Inea  dynasty.  From  its 
,S.  extremity  issues  a  river,  called  the  DesagiLidero, 
which  traverses  the  whole  valley  from  l.'>°  to  10"  S.  lat., 
wlicre  it  is  lost  in  a  small  lake.  The  length  of  the  valley 
is  upwards  of  300  miles,  but  its  width  varies.  In  the 
parallel  of  Puno  (1.')°  .W)  it  exceeds  60  miles,  and  in  lat. 
lii^  50'  it  is  still  wider ;  but  from  tliia  point  to  its  S.  ter- 
mination it  gradually  narrows,  so  as  in  the  parallel  of 
Oruro  (17°.''**')  not  to  exceed  30  m.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Pcntland,  the  area  of  this  valley,  in- 
cluding the  lake,  exceeds  18,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  lake 
covers  between  a  fourth  and  a  filth  part.  The  surface 
of  tlie  liike  is  12,7915  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

i'lie  r.-inges  enclosing  the  .ilpine  v.illey  of  Titlcaca  are 
traversed  by  several  mountain  roiviis,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing  arc  the  most  frequented : — That  through  the  pass 
of  I'otosi,  traversing  the  Puerto  bctv  ccn  the  Cerro  of 
Fotosi  and  that  of  Iluayna  Potosl.  It  leads  from  Potosi 
to  Ururo,  and  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  14,320  feet. 
The  road  over  the  pass  of  Coiidur  Pacheta,  between 
Oruro  and  Cochab.imba,  rises  In  its  highest  part  to 
IS.'J'iO  ft.  above  the  sea.  Tlie  road  through  the  pass  of 
I'acitani,  leading  from  La  Pai  to  the  countries  east  of 
llie  ridges,  rises  to  1.'>,2'2G  feet.  The  most  used  road  is 
over  the  western  range,  and  that  through  the  pass  of  I.113 
Ciuilillas,  leading  from  Arica  on  tlie  coast,  and  Tacna,  to 
l.a  Paz,  in  the  valley  of  Titlcaca ;  it  traverses  tlie  range 
at  17"  'W  'S'  lat.,  S.  of  the  Nevado  de  Chipicanl,  where 
it  rises  to  14,880  ft.  Farther  N.  (I6^2'.S.  lat.)isanotlier 
ri).ad,  which  connecting  Arequipa  with  Puno,  attains  in 
the  pass  of  Altus  dc  'Volido  «u  elevation  of  15,5*28  feet 
above  tlie  sea. 

.Several  lateral  ridges  run  off  from  this  great  mass  of 
rucks  to  the  E.;  but  none  of  them  seems  to  bt;  distinguished 
by  its  height  or  extent,  except  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Cruz, 
wliicli  detaches  itself  from  the  principal  range  about 
X-o  \W  S.  lat.,  Riid  terminates  near  the  banks  of  the 
liin  Guapai  or  Kio  Grande,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
town  of  S.  Cruz  de  la  Serra.  It  extends  about  3(K)  miles, 
XR&  Is  of  considerablo  elevation  in  its  western  part,  where 
it  forms  the  Nevado  do  Tinaica,  near  Cochabamba; 
farther  oast  it  becomes  gradually  lower. 

ThT  Peruvian  Andes  occupy  the  next  place,  extending 
from  14'^  to  0°  S.  lat.  Uetween  these  latitudes  they 
measure  from  400  to  160  m.  in  width,  and  tlieir  area  does 
nut  probably  fall  shortof '2(K),000  8q.  m.  On  their  borders 
extend  two  ranges;  of  which  the  E.,  sepnr.Uing  the 
mountain  region  from  the  great  plains  extending  south 
of  tlie  Amazon,  branches  off  from  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Andes  of  Vilcanota  in  a  N.  direction.  It  divides  the 
affluents  of  the  llcayale  from  those  of  the  Yavari,  and 
ermin.'ites  near  7"  S.  lat.,  about  IGOm.  from  the  Amazon. 
We  know  very  iittit;  of  this  range,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  rise  any  wliere  to  a  great  height  j  probably  hone  of 
its  summits  exceed  10,000  ft.  alHive  the  sea. 

The  W.  range  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which,  with  its 
W.  declivities,  approaclics  the  Pacllic  Ocean  to  a  distance 
of  .Vl  miles  or  less,  must  be  considered  as  the  principal 
fbain,on  account  of  its  height  and  lireadth,  and  because  it 
l'iirm.<  with  the  N.  jiarts  of  the  Andes  an  uninterrupted 
I  liain.  ll  may  be  said  In  commence  near  the  Nevado  dc 
('hni|ue1i»ml)a,  where  the  Andes  Of  Vilcanota  join  the 
W.  range  of  tlie  valley  Of  Titlcaca.  It  is  remarkable 
th.it  the  Peruvian  Andes  seem  to  he  rather  a  conlinu- 
atiiiii  of  tlie  Andes  of  Vilcanota  than  of  the  great  \V. 
rliain  ;  for  near  l«"  S.  lat.  and  between  71"^  and  Vi°  W. 
Iniig.  the  Peruvian  Andes  exteini  in  a  diiection  K.  and 
\V.,  whilst  three  llegrees  farther  S.  the  Holiviaii  Andes 
run  S.  and  N.  In  this  portion  of  the  Andes  are  some 
II IV  high  summits.  Ilcsides  the  Nevado  do  Chiique- 
biinilia.  ali'eiuiy  noticed,  are  the  (  erro  do  lliiandoand 
till'  (erro  de  Pariiiacodia,  whose  elevation,  however,  has 
imt  liei'ii  delermliiiHl.  Near  7''*'^  W.  long,  the  piliiclpal 
ihalii  of  till'  Andes  decliiu'S  to  N.  \V.,  and  riiiis  in  that 
illrii'tioii  to  the  neighboiirhood  of  ('a|H'  Pariiia,  the  most 
\V.  I'Mrem'ty  of  S.  America.  In  the  S.  portion  of  this 
iliain  several  summits  rise  above  the  snow  line,  hut  the 
I'livationof  none  of  them  has  been  determined.  The 
I'l'st  kniiwii  are,  the  Toldode  la  Nieve,  lecn  from  I.iiiia, 
to  the  S.  E.  of  which  It  is  situated:  the  Altiuuhagua, 
near  HI"  S.  lat.;  and  the  Ncvailo  de  liauyllilas,  7"  Ad's. 
I,it.  Hut  iM'tween  the  Inst-nained  snow  peak  and  Mount 
('lilnilHira>o.  In  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  or  .'Equator  ('i>J  S. 
I.it.l,  there  Is  iiosiimiiiit  which  attains  the  snow  line. 

Tlie  country  lying  In'tween  the  two  outer  ranges  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes  presents  a  continual  succession  of 
bl|ih  ridges  and  long  valle)Ti,  here  and  there  iiileriiiixed 
with  plains  of  moderate  extent.  It  forms  the  Ih'sI  portion 
of  the  republic  of  Peru.  The  most  remnrknble  district 
lei'ins  to  In'  the  plain  of  Honibiin.  near  11"^  S.  lat.,  which 
1.  I.I,.'<(KI  feet  alHive  th«  level  of  lliu  sea,  and  extends 
.iiHMit  It  miles  In  width  from  E.  toW.,  and  40  or  !*)  Ironi 
^.  III  N.    A  ttvtX  part  ul  tills  vivvaled  plitlii,  whkli  It 


enclosed  by  two  rtdgei  of  mountaini,  and  on  which  the 
argifcrous  Cerro  of  Pasco  is  situ.ated,  is  covered  with 
swamps.  Tlie  water  running  off  from  them,  and  from  the 
elevated  ground,  which  frequently  is  covered  with  snow, 
is  collected  in  several  lakes,  of  which  three  arc  especially 
noticed,  as  giving  birth  to  three  considerable  rivers. 
The  farthest  N.  is  the  Lake  of  Llauricocha,  from  whicb 
the  Amazon  rises ;  the  farthest  S.  is  called  the  Lake  of 
Quiluacocha,  which  gives  birth  to  the  Sanja  or  Mataro, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Ucayale.  Between 
these  lakes  is  that  of  Chiquiacola,  whence  the  Uio 
Huallaga  issues.  The  plain  of  Boiubon  is  farther  to  be 
considered  as  a  mountain  knot,  from  which  diOerent  range* 
brancli  off  in  ditl'crent  directions.  Besides  the  principal 
range  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which  lies  contiguous  to 
it  on  the  W.,  two  mountain  chains  run  otTfrom  it  to  the 
N.,  and  one  to  the  S.  The  most  W.  of  the  two  N.  cliaina 
runs  nearly  iiarallel  to  the  principal  range  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  and  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Maranon  or  Upper  Amazon.  It  rises  to  a  great  elevation, 
but  does  not  enter  the  snow  line.  One  of  its  farthest  N. 
brandies  extends  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
where  it  forms  the  famous  Pongo  (cataract)  of  Man- 
seriche.  A  lateral  iidge  of  this  chain,  branching  off  from 
it  at  about  7",  runs  E.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kin  Huallaga,  where  that  river  forms  its  great  cataract, 
or  ponpo.  The  farthest  E.  of  the  N.  cliaiiu  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Huallaga  from  the  i»/m;<ajiof  S.Sagraniento, 
traversed  by  the  Kio  L'cayale.  It  is  towards  its  beginning 
in  tlie  mountain  knot  of  Uombon  of  great  height,  but 
lowers  considerably  farther  N.,  terminating  between 
(1^  and  7"  S.  lat.  at  the  Pongo  of  the  Huallaga.  The  S. 
chain,  issuing  from  the  plain  of  Bombon,  runs  S.  S.  E., 
nearly  parallel  to  tiie principal  range  of  the  Andes,  and 
encloses  the  rich  valley  of  the  Kio  Saiijn.  It  terminates 
in  the  most  S.  bend  (if  that  river,  about  13'-'  S.  lat.  and 
74°  \V.  long,  i  and  nearly  ojiposite  another  range  of  liigli 
mountains,  wliicli  issue  from  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota, 
and  run  N.,  separating  tlie  valley  of  the  lliu  Apiirimac 
from  tliat  of  the  Kio  Quiilubamba  or  river  of  Cuzco. 
The  valleys  enclosed  by  these  several  chains  of  mountning 
seem  to  have  a  mean  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  roads  traversing  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  That  most  to  the  S.  leads  from 
Arequina  (near  IC  30'  S.  lat.)  on  the  coast  to  Cuzco  in 
the  valley  of  the  QuiUabamba,  and  traverses  very  high 
ranges  of  mountains.  Another  road  leads  from  Lima 
to  the  town  of  Tarma,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sanja,  and 
thence  to  Guancavcllca,  Huamanga,  and  C'utco.  It  rise* 
on  the  principal  cliain  at  tlio  Portacuelo  de  Tucto  to 
16,760  feet  above  the  sea  Farther  north  is  the  r<>ad 
passing  over  the  plain  of  Bombon  to  the  Cerro  dc  Pasco. 
'It  traverses  on  the  principal  range  two  mountain  passes  ( 
of  which  the  \V.,  called  Alto  de  Tacailiamba,  attains  an 
elevation  of  I.'>,l3.'<,  and  the  E.  or  Alto  de  Lachagual, 
15,4H()feetabovethe  sea.  Another  road  connects  the  town 
of  Truxlllo  with  the  valley  of  tlie  Maranon.  It  traversel 
the  great  range  near  the  Nevado  de  Oiiaylillas,  and  leads 
to  lluamachuco  and  Caxamarquilla;  but  we  are  not  ac> 
quainted  with  its  pirticulars. 

'I'lie  Andes  i]f  t.cuadvr,  or  the  JKqtiatur,  extend  to  the 
N.  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Their  conimencement  may 
be  lixed  opposite  tlie  Piinta  de  Agiija  (6"  S.  lat.),  and 
the  placi'  where  the  Maranon  clianges  its  N.  N.  \\,  course 
into  a  N.  N.  E.  In  the  same  parallel  the  chain  alio 
changes  its  dIrcctUin.  It  runs  U'twecu  6"^  S.  Int.  and  the 
equator,  nearly  due  north.  Tills  porthin  of  the  mountain 
system  closely  resembles  the  Chilean  Andes.  It  con- 
stitutes one  enormous  mass  of  high  rocks,  of  about  80  or 
I  I'll  miles  in  width,  overtopped  longitudinally  by  n 
double  series  of  ver^  elevated  sumniits,  so  that  between 
them  a  succession  ol  liigli  valleys  Is  I'ormed.  These  Andel 
are  also  distinguished  from  those  between  33°  and  6° 
S.  lat.  by  their  not  Ki'iidiiig  oft' to  the  E.  lateral  branches. 
Their  eastern  declivltiis  are  supported  by  short  coiitre- 
forts,  which  iirobably  no  where  extend  beyond  60  nillci 
Into  the  E,  plains. 

It  is  remarkaliln  that  the  elevated  valleys  occupylnfl 
the  mliUlle  of  the  range  rise  in  elevation  as  they  lulvance 
farther  N.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  lieslH'twiH>n 
.'■I  '  and  3^°  S.  hit.  Is  occupied  by  an  extensive  mountain 
knot,  the  Andes  of  Loxa,  which,  however,  at  no  place 
attains  the  snow  line.  Then  follow  s  the  longitudinal  vallef 
of  Cuen<;a,  which  extends  from  3°  l.V  to  12°  ,tO',  and  rise! 
to  iihoiit  7,Nli(l  feet  above  the  ten.  On  this  side  no  tiinw 
mountains  occur.  The  mountains  of  Assiiay,  which 
form  the  N .  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Cueii(a,  extending 
between  the  two  <iuter  ranges,  rise  to  l.S,.')(Kl  feet  atmve 
the  sea,  and  enter  the  mow  line  ;  but  they  are  narrow,  oc« 
cupyiuK  only  alHiut  3  inin.  of  lut.  (between  2°  27' and 
'i^' ;«)').  To  the  N.  of  them  extendi  the  longitudinal 
valley  of  Alaiisi  and  llambaln.  which  extends  between 
2'^  Ti'  and  40'  S.  lat.,  and  rises  to  alxiut  7.')'^)  feet  abovn 
the  Si  .  'I'he  tinnniiti  of  the  ranges  wlilcli  enclose  It 
oil  thb  E.  aud  W.  rit«  tu  11  grout  ulvvalluu.     Un  the 
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weatem  range  stands  the  famous  Chlmbornio,  rising 
ai,420  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  until  lately 
considered  as  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes  ;  but  it  Is 
now  known  that  the  high  peaks  of  the  Bolivian  An*;s, 
the  Nevado  de  Zorata  and  the  IlllmanI,  rise  from  J,(MK) 
to  4.000  ft.  higher.  On  the  K.  range  stand  the  volcanoes 
of  Sangay,  CoUanes,  and  IJanpanate.  On  the  N.  the 
valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato  is  bounded  by  a  narrow 
transverse  ridge,  the  Alto  dc  Chisinche,  which  hard  y  rises 
300  ft.  above  the  aiyacciit  level  ground.  But  at  its  ex- 
tremities, and  precisely  on  the  lateral  ranges,  rise  two 
rery  high  summits  ;  on  the  E.  the  volcano  of  (otopaxi, 
attaining  18,880  ft. ;  and  on  the  W.  the  Y  linlza,  attaining 
17,376  ft.  above  the  sea.  .„.  ^   .  »    .     „„, 

The  valley  of  Quito  extends  from  40'  S.  lat.  to  20* 
N.  lat.,  and  has  an  elevation  of  O.fim)  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  likewise  Is  skirted  by  very  high  summits  ,  on  the  E. 
byAntlsana,  which  attains  19,130  ft.,  and  by  Cayambe 
Urcu,  which  attains  19,r>48  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  latter  mountain  is  traversed  by  the  Equator. 
On  the  W.  range  the  liighest  summits  arc  the  PIchincha, 
rising  to  15,936  feet,  and  the  Cotocache,  16,448  ft.  above 
the  sea.  ,  „  ,        . ,      ,   „ 

The  three  longitudinal  valleys  of  Quito,  Alausi,  Ham- 
bato, and  Cucnpa,  Iwing  only  separated  from  each 
other  by  very  narrow  transver.se  riilRcs,  may  Ik;  consi- 
dered as  one  valley,  extending  210  miles  in  length,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  from  12  to  16  miles.  They  lorm  the 
most  populous  and  richest  portion  of  the  republic  of 
Equator.  „  „   ,      ,    , 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Quito  is  formed 
bv  a  transverse  ridge  between  the  Nevado  of  Cotocache 
and  the  volc.-ino  of  lmb.al>iira (21'  N.  lat. ).  To  the  N.  of 
it  lie  the  Am/es  of  las  Pasliis,  an  extensive  mountain 
region,  which  extend  to  1°  l.V  N.  lat.,  an<l  is  crowned  by 
several  high  summits  and  volcanoes  ;  as  tlie  volcanoes  of 
Cumbal,  Chiles,  and  Pasto.  The  narrow  valleys  which 
lie  between  the  different  ridges  by  which  it  is  traversed 
are,  at  a  medium,  lO.CXX)  feet  almve  the  sea. 

This  portion  of  the  Andes  Is  directed  from  S.  W. 
to  N.  E.,  and  may  be  considered  as  tiic  centre  of  the  N. 
Andes ,  for  It  Is  hero  tliat  the  chain  begins  to  divide 
into  two  principal  branches  ;  the  western  of  which  Is 
called  Cordillera  de  la  Co»t.i  or  de  Sind;igua,  whilst  the 
E.  bears  the  name  of  Andes  ae  los  Pastos. 

The  Andes  of  Sindiigua  have  a  break  at  about  1°  20* 
N.  lat.,  by  which  the  Hio  de  las  Patias  carries  off  the 
waters  descending  from  the  Andes  de  los  P;i8tos  and 
those  which  collect  In  the  valley  of  Almaguer.  This 
valley  extends  between  F  13'  and  l"^  .W  N.  Its  surface 
Is  very  uneven,  and  its  mean  clev.-ition  may  be  about 
6,900  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  mountains  which  extend 
to  the  E.  of  it  Is  a  large  alolne  lake,  the  I'ianega  de 
Sebondoy,  in  which  the  Hio  Putumaya  or  lea,  a  large 
tributary  of  the  Amaion,  taaes  its  origin.  This  E.  chain 
expands  considerably  to  the  N.  of  \^  .'16'  N.  lat.,  so  as  to 
liirm  a  mountain  knot,  which  receives  the  name  of 
Paramo  de  las  Papas.  A  little  farther  north  (2"  .V  N. 
lat.)  the  knot  divides  Into  two  chains  of  mountains, 
which  advancing  N.  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Hio  Mag. 
dalena,  as  we  shall  see  afterw,irds.  Krom  the  mount'  in 
knot  of  the  Paramo  de  l.is  Papas  a  transverse;  rio 
branches  off  westward,  uniting  tlie  eastern  chain  ol  ti< 
Andes  with  the  coriliilera  of  NIndagua,  and  separ.'itiiig 
the  valley  of  Almaguer  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Cauca. 
Near  the  place  where  this  transverse  range  leaves  the 
mountain  knot  of  los  Pastos  is  tlie  volcano  ile  Purace, 
14,.^44  feet  above  the  sea.  This  volc.mo  niaj'  he  consl- 
derml  as  the  most  N.  point  of  the  ATidesof  .):quator, 
comprising  those  of  Quito  and  of  los  Pastos. 

The  countries  lying  on  both  declivities  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  of  the  .Equator  are  very  Ihlniy  inliabit»i, 
and  almost  entirely  by  aboriginal  n.itions,  unacnuainled 
with  civilisation  an<l  commerce.  Hut  the  elevati-ii  valleys 
lying  between  the  two  ranges  are  coni|iaratlvely  well 
pcople<l,  partly  by  the  descendants  of   Kiiro|MNins,  and 

Eartiy  by  Indians  who  have  made  scmie  progress  In  clvil- 
lallon,  and  are  aci|iminte<l  with  the  ailvaiitages  of 
commerce.  Hence  the  great  commercial  ro;iil  which 
traverses  this  porthm  of  the  Andes  runs  longitudinally 
over  the  Inlernid  valleys,  beginning  on  the  north  at 
Pnpay.w  (2"  '!(>'  17"  N-  lal.)  in  '.iie  valley  of  the  Canr 
•nil  terminating  at  TriixiHo  (H',V4(i"S.  lat)  on  tlie 
Paclllc.  From  Popavnn  .  V72I  ft.  alxive  the  sea)  it 
ascends  the  Alto  de  Kolil'  (<'i.l7n  ft.),  and  then  the  Alto  de 
Quiluuase  ()'i,4li°>|t.).  '.Icnce  it  descends  to  the  Kiode 
Cuaclilcou  (3,'i12  ft),  .vhcnce  it  risi-s  again  by  di-grees  to 
the lowiiof  .Almaguer  (7.4 t'l  ft  )  Inlhi' valley  of  .Mniagner. 
It  next  enters  Ihi'  I'loi  nlaltis  of  los  Pastos,  passing  osi'r 
the  I'nrnnii)  i\r  Piirm  nay  (H,4(W)  to  the  illluge  of  I'.uto 
(><,.S7N  It.).  .S.  of  thi  it  descends  to  the  Kiode  (iuailara 
(■'V.4.VJ  ft.),  and  agi  iii  ascends  a  sleep  decllilty  to  ilie 
village  of  Oiiai  ling.l  ( |il..12<i  ft.),  whence  it  pasnei  to  the 
vlllaiie  of  Tnll.'in  Mill  12  It.).  Having  traversed  llir 
I'.iiiinio  do  Itiillche  ('I.MII  ft.),  and  thi'  Alto  ite  Pncara 
(lUiliJU  ft.^  it  descends  by  a  itee]!  dccllvlly  to  llio  river 
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Chotn,  which  is  passed  at  the  Ponte  de  Chota  (5,280  ft  1 
and  hence  it  leacfs  upward  to  the  town  of  Quite  (9,83()  ft) 
From  Quito  the  road  runs  over  the  plain  to  the  Alto 
de  Chliinchc,  which  has  a  little  more  than  10,(100  feet  of 
elevation.  It  next  passes  through  the  valley  by  Ham 
bato  (8,864  ft.),  Kiobamba  Nueva  (B,472  ft.),  Guamoio 
(10,224  ft.),  and  Alausi  (7,981  ft.).    Between  the  last-meii. 


tioned  place  and  the  town  of  Cuenca  is  the  famous  and 
dangerous  pass  over  the  Paramo  de  Assuay,  which  in 
Its  higliest  point,  the  Ladera  de  Cadlud,  rises  to  ]5,.')3(i  ft 
and  is  above  the  snow  line.  '  More  or  fewer  lives  are  an' 
nnally  lost  on  this /inrn/no.  Cuencju  Is  8,610  ft.  above 
the  sea.  I-eavIng  this  town  the  road  descends  to  the 
Klo  de  Saraguru  (7,376  ft),  and  again  rises  to  the  Alto  de 
Pulla  (10,000  ft.),  whence  it  paasps  to  l.oxa  (6,768  ft.) 
From  Loxathe  road  passes  to  the  W.  <leclivitv  of  tim 
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From  Loxathe  road  passes  to'tho  W.  <leclivity  of 'tiin 
Andes,  where  It  traverses  Ayavaca  (8,992  ft.)  and  Ollcrdj 
(1,768  ft.),  whence  it  repasses  the  range  by  the 
Paramo  de  GuamanI  (10,960  ft.),  and  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Maranon.  In  this  it  tra\erses  Uuancabaniha 
(6,3<i0  ft.),  Zulaca  (4,362  ft.),  the  Paramo  de  Vamoca 
(8,708  ft.),  the  P.tsso  de  Pucura  (3,5.'i2  ft.),  Montan 
(e,.^*),  and  Caxani.irca  (9,200  ft.).  From  the  last-ineii. 
tioniKl  place  It  again  passes  the  Andes  to  Ouangamarca 
(8,000  ft.),  and  runs  hence  to  Cascas  (1,381  ft.)  and  I,,,, 
Moklnos  (6(W),  terminating  at  Truxillo  (200  ft.  above 
the  sea).  Thus  this  long  road  runs  continually  over 
mountains  In  traversing  9^°  of  lat. 

From  Onayaquil  a  road  leads  to  Quito.  From  the 
flrst-mentioned  place  It  runs  through  the  low  groinidj 
skirting  the  Klo  de  (iuayai|uil  to  Caracol,  and  then  along 
the  banks  of  the  Klo  OjibartoCaluma,  where  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains  commences.  'I'he  acclivity  Is  ex- 
tremely  steep  U'tween  Caliima  and  Chlmbn,  whlcii  is 
situated  on  ail  elevated  country  S.  of  the  Chimbor,izo 
From  Chlinbo  the  ro.ad  leads  to  Mucha  and  Hoinbato' 
where  it  joins  the  great  mountain  road.  ' 

There  exists  a  road  between  Quito  and  the  harbour  of 
Carondelet  over  the  Pass  de  Malbucha,  but  we  arc  not 
aeqnalnted  with  the  |larticulars  relating  to  it. 

We  observed  above,  that  at  iil«nit  I"  20*  N.  lat.  tlio 
Andes  of  Sindagua  branch  olf  from  the  mountain  kn^t 
of  los  Pastos.  The  E.  range  divides  again  .it  about 
2-" .')'  N.  lat.  In  two  high  mountain  riuiges.  Thus  »« 
Hiid  N.  of  the  latter  parallel  the  Amies  divided  into 
three  distinct  chains,  which  enclose  the  valleys  of  tin) 
rivers  Magdaleiia  and  Cauca.  These  chains  are  CiilUJ 
the  V,.,  Central,  and  \V.  Andes. 

The  luistiTH  Andca  of  New  Granada  run  between  2' 
.V  and  St"^  AVf  N.  lat.,  nearly  parallel  with  the  ceiitrid 
range  N.  N.  E. ;  but  N.  of  h<^  30'  tliey  Incline  farther  IC,, 
running  due  N.  E.  Though  none  of  its  summits, except 
the  Nevado  de  Chita  (.'i",')(K  N.  lat.)  and  the  Nevado  do 
Mucuchue»(8'12')  enter  the  line  of  perpetual  coiigelaliun, 
Its  mean  height  is  commonly  above  the  region  of  trees; 
and  the  pnr»»iu«,  which  extend  on  its  siiinniits,  have  a 
scanty  vegetation,  and  rise  to  an  elevation  of  between 
12,000  and  I1,(KI0  ft.  Las  Kos.'u,  the  most  N.  of  llicse 
paranos,  terminates  near  9°  N.  lat.,  and  maybe  coiisi. 
dered  as  the  most  N.  extremity  of  the  Andes  ;  for  the 
hilly  country  lying  farther  N.aboutthe  towns  of  Tuciivu 
and  Barquisiinento  is  not  known  to  contain  summits  ex. 
<'"(Ming  1,(KI0  or  .'i,(KX)  ft.  in  elevalioii,  and  on  that  uccoiint 
alone  cmnot  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  tlm 


gigantic  mountain  systein  of  the  .Andes. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  II  ... 
that  It  affords  no  space  ror_  agriculture,  aiul  can  cjuly 
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be  ascendeil  with  great  illfticiilty  ;  but  on  Its  \V.  di'- 
cllvity  lecline  several  extensive  table-lands,  exhiliiliiiK 
a  more  or  less  level  surfiice,  and  rising  to  an  elevation  i.( 
Ironi  <I,(KKI  lo  !i,lKKl  ft,  above  tlie  sea.  .Such  are  lliericli 
and  ferfih-  plains  of  llogota,  with  those  of  'J'unja,  So. 
corro,  .Soganioiso,  and  Pamplona.  These  table-laudi 
terminate  rather  alini|illy,  and  at  a  little  distance  Iroin 
till!  banks  of  tip;  llio  .Magd.ilcna.  The  river  Funzlia,  <>r 
Kill  de  Hogota.  «  hen  isMiiiig  irom  the  plain,  precipllalcj 
itself  at  'leqiieiidiinia,  at  Iwii  bounds,  il<iun  a  perpin- 
dicular  height  of  IWI  leet.  In  no  other  cataract  is  llicru 
so  great  a  mass  of  water  precipitated  from  so  great  n 
height  ;  and  the  sollliide  of  the  placi',  the  liixuriancc 
of  the  vegetation,  and  the  dreadful  roar,  present  a  icciiu 
nfiiiirivalleil  snhliinlly. 

The  E.  Andes  are  twice  traversed  by  the  ro.ad  Icidins 
from  llogota  lo  Carracaf.  From  the  capital  of  New 
(iraiiada  it  runs  over  the  udile-laiid  of  llogota  ,ind  riinj.i 
to  the  sources  of  thti  'I'egnia,  a  trlhiuary  of  tlie  .Soj;a. 
iiioHJo,  where  it  passes  over  the  Paramo  ch-  Almocadcni, 
on  thi'  smnmit  of  which  it  attains  an  elevation  of  ytS'H 
ft.  .ibove  the  sea.  It  llieii  des.eiidsliiwariU  the  E.  plain  ; 
lii'lore  attaining  which,  il  again  ascends  the  range  ludu' 
town  of  Painpliina,  whicli  iirobidiiy  Is  not  less  lliaii  '.i,iMi 
ft.  high.  To  the  N.  of  this  it  traverses  the  upper  part 
of  the  range,  and  passes  to  Kotario  de  I'liciiUi.  I  iinii 
the  last-imined  place  the  road  Is  made  over  llie  lii^li 
groiniil.  Mlilch  sHrlllie  \,\V.  declivltvol  lliech.iin,  |i,i-'.- 
Irig  thruugli  Nerlda,  .M(.uduia,aud  Thixlllo,  (u  l'ucu>  1. 
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From  Tocuyo  it  tr»ver>e>  the  hilly  region  by  which  the 
Sierra  de  la  Costa  is  united  to  the  Andes,  passing  through 
ijarquisimento,  S.  Carlos,   Valentia,   and  Victoria,  to 

Caraccas. 

The  Central  Andei  of  New  Granada  run  N.,  with  a 
■light  declination  to  the  E.,  and  form  between  their  com- 
inenremeut  and  S°  16*  one  great  mass  of  rocks,  about  40 
or  50  miles  in  breadth,  whose  sides  are  only  furrowed  by 
ravines,  but  not  intersected  by  valleys.  Its  mean  height 
sccins  to  be  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  E.  Andes, 
and  it  contains  several  summits  which  exceed  the  snow 
line.  The  moat  remarkable  of  them  are  from  S.  to  N. ; 
tlic  Ncvadns  de  Huila,  de  Baraguan,  de  Tolima.  (wliich 
attains  I«,336  ft.)i  and  de  Herveo.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
lattor  (5°  15')  the  range  expands  to  about  double  its 
width,  separating  at  the  same  time  into  several  ridges,  so 
as  to  form  a  mountain  knot,  with  intervening  valleys. 
This  mountain  region,  known  under  tiie  name  of  Sierra 
dc  Antioi|uia,  forms  in  its  upper  valleys  a  high  country, 
from  C,M(H)  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  which  the  ridges 
rise  2,000  ft.  and  more.  It  approaches  very  close  to  the 
Kio  Cauca,  so  as  to  skirt  its  bed  for  about  150  miles. 
Opposite  to  the  high  banks  formed  by  these  ridges  other 
mountains,  belonging  to  the  W.  Andes,  approacn  as  near 
to  the  river,  wliicli  runs  for  nearly  150  miles  in  an  im- 
mense cleft,  over  a  rocky  and  rugged  bottom,  and  forms 
a  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids  between  Salto  de  S. 
Aiibmio  and  liocra  del  Kspirito  Santo.  In  all  this  space 
the  river  is  Quite  unfit  for  nnvigatiiin,  and  travelling  by 
land  is  in  this  country  very  fatiguing,  .tnd  not  without 
danger.  The  ridges  which  issue  from  the  mountain 
Knot  of  the  Sierra  de  Antioquia  approach  tlic  Kio  Mag- 
dalena  to  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  and  terminate  not 
far  from  the  place  where  that  river  joins  the  Kio  Cauca, 
about  8°  30'. 

that  portion  of  the  Central  Andes  which  forms  one 
undivided  mass  is  crossed  by  two  roads ;  one  leading  from 
Bogota  to  I'opayan,  and  the  other  to  Cartago.  The  first 
runs  after  descending  from  tlic  cicvnted  plain  of  Bogota 
to  tlie  hanks  of  the  Kio  Magdalena,  in  the  valley  of  tills 
river  to  tlie  S.  as  far  as  tli<<  town  of  La  Plata,  whence  it 
turns  W.,  and  crosses  the  range  over  the  I'aramn  de  las 
Cuanacas,  on  whicii  it  rises  to  14,705  H.  aliovc  the  sea. 
It  tlien  descends  into  tlie  valley  of  the  Caura  to  the  town 
(if  I'opayan.  The  road  between  Bogota  and  Cartago 
desoeiuls  from  the  plain  of  Bogota  (W,7*j  ft.),  crosses  the 
Itio  Magdalena  at  tlie  pass  de  Guayneana  (1,200  ft.), 
passes  tlirough  the  town  of  Ibague  (4,480  ft.),  and  crosses 
tlie  range  by  tlie  famous  mi)ui:tain  (lass  of  Quindiu, 
lietiveen  the  Nevados  of  Baragui.u  and  Tolima  ;  at  its 
hll-Miest  point,  the  Oarilo  del  Paranio,  it  attains  an  ele- 
vatiiin  of  1 1  ,!M>4  ft.  above  the  level  of  ilie  sea.  It  descends 
alierwards  to  the  town  of  Cari.igo  in  tliu  valley  of  the 
Cauea  (3,1.V2  feet). 

The  )>'.  /Inrfi'jof  New  Granada  are  the  same  range, 
tthii'li  farther  8.  is  called  .Sierra  de  la  Cost.i  or  de  Sin- 
dagua.  It  lowers  considerably  in  advancing  to  the  N., 
«ii  that  between  1R  30*  and  f)<J  N.  lat.  its  mean  eleviitioii 
does  not  exceed  5,000  or  0,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  or  from 
'i.ooo  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Cauea  ;  nor  is  its 
lireadth  considerable,  probably  not  more  tlian  from  15  to 
2Uinlles,  but  it  rises  with  a  very  precipitous  declivity. 
N.  of  S^  tlie  range  is  higher,  and  its  breadth  more  consi- 
deralde.  lis  highest  suininit  is  the  Torra  del  Choco, 
S.  I".. of  Novlta,  wlileh,  however.  Is  far  from  attaining  the 
(now  line,  and  probably  does  not  rise  to  much  more  than 
1(1,011(1  feet.  N.  of  thts  summit  the  range  appniaelies 
close  til  the  Kio  Cauea,  forming  Its  high  hanks  between 
thi'  Salto  de  S.  Antonio  and  the  Biieca  del  Kspirito 
Santo,  and  constituting  with  the  opposite  ranges  of  the 
Central  Andes,  as  It  were,  one  mountain  knot.  Tlie 
Western  Andes  semi  IVom  this  point  a  range  towards  tlie 
I'arililiean  .Sea,  which  skirts  the  Kio  Cauea  on  the  W., 
extending  to  the  N.  of  H  '  N.  lat.,  and  contains  the  Alio 
de  \'ienlo,  a  summit  whieh  attains  more  than  ■.I,(MI0  ft. 
(if  elevation. 

I'rdiii  the  W  Andes  a  ridge  hranehes  off  near  (P  N 
1,11.  It  runs  to  tlie  W.,  and  separates  the  sources  of  the 
Hid  de  S.  .Iiian,  which  falls  into  the  Paeilie,  from  those 
of  the  Atralo,  whirh  runs  to  the  (^urrilihean  .Sea.  Tills 
range  soon  turns  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  advaneps  in  that 
directliin  between  the  Kio  Atralo  niid  the  Paelllc.  Its 
elevathiii  seems  not  to  Ik-  considerable  at  thelieglimlug, 
and  it  grows  ioHer  as  it  advanees  farther  N.  It  seems  to 
dis.ippe.ir  entirely  between  7"  and  M^.  opposite  to  the 
harlKiiir  of  Ciipiea  on  the  I'aeidc  ;  for  no  mountain 
range  Is  found  on  the  Istlimus  of  Paniiina,  wliere  it  is 
narrowest. 

Six  mads  are  said  to  cross  the  VV.  Andes  ;  Imf  they 
ran  only  In'  iiied  with  great  diffieulty,  on  account  iif  tlio 
extreme  steepness  of  the  ridge,  'rhey  are  ((imnioiily 
ImprnetleHble  for  mules,  and  travellers  as  well  as  g(i(Mls 
are  hrouglil  over  on  the  h.ieks  of  Indians.  The  roads 
most  used  are  lli.it  of  l.as  Jiinlas,  whleli  leads  from  Call 
ill  the  viilley  of  the  Cauea  to  Itiieiiaventura,  a  liartMiur 
ou  the   r.ulllc ;  tlie  road  of  8,   AiigiO'tiii,  cuniicctiiig 


Cartago  with  Kovita ;  and  that  of  Verrai,  by  which  the 
town  of  Citara  in  the  valley  of  the  Atrato  communicatei 
with  Antioquia  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauca. 

The  Geology  of  the  Andes  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Only  a  small  portion  of  their  immense 
extent  has  been  visited  by  scientiflc  travellers; 
and  the  information  qbtained  from  them  teaches 
only  a  few  isolated  facts,  which  do  not  justify 
general  conclusions.  We  are,  however,  informed, 
that  the  most  frequent  of  the  primitive  rocks  of 
the  Alps — granite  and  gneiss — are  by  no  means 
frequent  inthe  Andes,  which  arc  composed  mostly 
of  porphyry  and  mica-slate.  Porphyry  is  by  far 
the  most  widely  extended  of  the  unstratified  rocks 
of  the  Andes,  and  occurs  through  the  whole 
range  at  all  elevations,  and  frequently  the  highest 
summits  are  composed  of  it.  Next  to  porphyry 
and  mica-slate,  trachyte  and  basalt  are  most  tre- 
quently  met  with. 

Volcanoes  are  frenuent  in  certain  portions  of  the 
range.     Capt.  B.  Hall  observed  a  phenomenon, 
which  induced  him  to  think  that  a  volcano  ex- 
ists on  one  of  the  larger  islands  N.  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  that  the  observed  phenomenon  was  produced 
by  an  eruption;  but  Capt.  King,  who  surveyed 
these  islands  about  10  years  ago,  seems  not  to 
have  found  a  volcano  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  nor 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  range  south  ot  46°  S. 
lat.     Vut  farther  N.  they  occur  in  great  num- 
bers.   Four  volcanoes  are  visible  from  the  island 
of  Chiloe  ;  they  lie  on  the  opposite  coast,  between 
46°  and  42°  S.  lat.    Still  more  numerous  are  the 
volcanoes  in  the  Chilean  Andes,  not  less  than 
19  being  known  to  be  there  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tivity.     The  most   N.    is  that    of  Coquimbo, 
somewhat  to  the  S.  of  30°  S.  lat.     But  between 
this  volcano  and  that  of  Atacama  (between  21° 
and  22°  S.  lut. )  no  volcano  is  stated  to  exist,  that 
of  Copiapo,  which  a])pears  on  our  maps,  being 
unknown  in  the  country.     Farther  N.  the  vol- 
canic mountains  occur  only  in  the  W,  range  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes;  none  of  the  high  summits 
of  the  E.  range  having  ever  been  known  to  have 
made  an  crii])tion,  or  emitted  smoke.     It  is  not 
known  whether  volcanoes  exist  in  the  Andes  be- 
tween 14°  and  5°  S.  lat.  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  this  part  of  the  range  tliey  are  not  numerous, 
as  no  mention  of  them  has  been  made  by  tra- 
vellers.    That  portion   of  the  Andes  iu  which 
volcanic   agency   is  most   active    lies    between 
3^°  S.  lat.  and  2°  N.  lat.     The  number  of  sum- 
mits whose  eruptions  are  recorded  is  here  very 
considerable  ;  and  Humboldt  is  inclined  tothinic 
that  the  vallejs  N.  of  the  Pass  of  Assuay  are  to 
be  considereif  as  being  placed  on  an  extensive 
volcanic  basis,  and  that  most  of  the  numerous 
summits  surrounding  them  have-once  served,  and 
may  again  serve,  as  channels  for  the  subterranean 
lire  cmnmuniciiting  with  the  atmosphere.     The 
farthest  N.  ofthe.se  volcanoes  is  that  of  Purace, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  I'opayan,  where  the 
Andes  begin  to  divide  into  three  ranges;  which 
seem  to  be,  in  their  present  state,  quite  exempt 
from  volcanic  agency,  none  of   their  summitu 
having  ever  made  an  eruption. 

No  ])iirli(in  of  the  globe  is  subject  to  such  tVe- 
qiient  and  frig.itful  earthquakes  as  the  countries 
einliosntned  within  the  range  of  the  Andes,  and 
those  lying  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  towns  of  Bogota,  (^uito,  Uiobamba,  Callno, 
Copiapo,  Valparaiso,  Concepciun,  and  others,  have 
at  ditlerent  times  been  more  or  less  destroyed 
by  their  agency  ;  and  some  ntore  than  once. 

lAiw  oj  pcr/n'tual  Cotif^ulation.  —  The  observ- 
ations made  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes  induced 
him  to  fix  the  snow  linu  near  tlie  equator,  at  ixn 
elevation  of  15,750  ft. ;  and  he  thought  tluit,  iieiir 
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the  tropic,  it  would  be  found  at  about  14,000  ft.,  or 
somewhat  higher.  But  Mr.  Pentland  found  it  near 
17°  S.  lat.,  at  nearly  17,000  ft.;  and  later  observ- 
ations  fix  it  near  12°  S.  lat.,  at  about  16,400  Jt. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  farther  remark- 
able, that  though  a  great  number  of  summits 
rise  above  the  snow  line,  glaciers  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  Andes.  This  is  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  relative  position  of  their  summits 
which  generally  form  a  continuous  line,  without 
having  other  summits  on  their  sides ;  and  partly 
to  the  considerable  distance  which  every  where  is 
found  to  intervene  between  two  summits.  It  is 
only  in  the  narrow  ravines  by  which  some  of  the 
«ides  of  the  giant  summits  are  /urrowed,  that 
glaciers  of  small  extent  are  met  wHth. 

Vegetation  of  the  Andes.  —The  different  plants 
and  trees  peculiar  to  the  different  regions  of  the 
globe  appear  in  regular  succession,  as  we  ascend 
from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  the  heights  of  the 
Andes.  In  the  lower  grounds,  between  the  tro- 
pics, from  the  level  of^  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  cassava,  cacao,  maize, 
plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee  are 
cultivated.  Indigo  and  cacao,  the  plantain  or 
the  banana  tree,  and  the  cassava  root  require 
great  heat  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  generally  a 
climate  of  which  the  mean  temperature  is  75°. 
But  cotton  and  coffee  will  grow  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  sugar  is  cultivated  with  success  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Quito.  Maize  is  culti- 
vated in  the  same  climate  as  the  banana  ;  but  its 
cultivation  extends  over  a  much  wider  sphere, 
OS  it  arrives  at  maturity  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  low  country  within  the  tro- 
pics is  also  the  region  of  oranges,  pine-apples, 
and  the  most  delicious  fniits.  Between  the  alti- 
tudes of  6,000  ft.  and  9,000  ft,  lies  the  climate  best 
suited  for  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  European 

?[rain.  Wheat,  under  the  er^uator,  will  seldom 
omi  an  ear  below  an  elevation  of  4,500ft.,  or 
ripen  if  above  that  of  10,000  ft.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  European  co- 
lonists have  not  sufficiently  varied  their  agricul- 
tural experiments  to  ascertain  exactly  the  mini- 
mum of  height  ot  which  European  cerealia  woiild 
come  to  maturity  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
America.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in  the  Ca- 
raccas  he  saw  fine  harvests  of  wheat  near  Vic- 
toria, in  the  latitude  of  10°  l^  N.,  at  the  height  of 
1,640  and  1,900  ft.,  and  at  Cuba  wlicat  flourishes 
at  a  still  sinufler  elevation.  Uye  and  tmrlov,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  resist  cold  better  than  wlieat ; 
they  are  accordingly  cultivated  at  a  greater  ele- 
vation. Barley  yields  abundant  harvests  nt 
lieight3  where  the  thermometer  rarely  keeps  up 
during  the  day  above  57°  Fah.  Within  the 
limits  in  which  European  grain  flourishes  is  to 
be  found  the  oak,  which  from  an  elevation  of 
0,200  ft.  never  descends,  near  the  equator,  be- 
low that  of  5,500  ft.,  though  it  is  met  with  in 
the  parallel  of  -Mexico  at  the  height  of  only 
2,620  ft.  Beyond  the  hinit  of  !(,000  U.  large  trees 
of  every  kind  begin  to  disappear,  though  some 
dwarfish  pines  are  to  he  found  at  tlie  height  of 
13,000  ft.,  nearly  2,000  ft.  from  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  grasses  clothe  the  ground  nt 
an  elevation  of  from  13,500  ft.  to  15,100  ft. ;  and 
from  this  to  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  the 
only  plants  visible  are  tlie  lichen,  which  covers 
the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  kcems  even  to  pene- 
trate under  the  snow. 

In  districts  as  elevated  as  the  valley  of  Titi- 
Coco,  agriculture  is  confined  to  potatoes,  onions, 
and  capsicum,  and  to  the  gram  c.illed  i/iiinoa 
{('/u-mi/n-(liuiii  uiiinu'i,  I.in.  );  h.irley  and  rye  are 
only   cultivated   a:>   fmlder.      Un   the   plain  of 
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Bogota  a  farinaceous  root,  called  aracaclm,  it 
cultivated,  and  lately  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  its  culture  in  England.  Trees 
are  found  to  ascend  to  12,000  ft.  or  14,000  ft.  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains;  but  their  sum> 
mits,  which  commonly  form  plains  of  some  ex- 
tent, are  nearly  bare  of  vegetation,  nourishing 
only  two  or  three  kinds  of  low  plants. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Andes 
none  has  obtained  greater  celebrity  than  the 
cinchona,  or  Jesuits'  bark,  which  is  now  known 
to  grow  not  only  on  different  parts  of  the  Andes, 
but  also  on  the  other  high  mountains  of  S.  Ame- 
rica. The  best  bark,  however,  is  collected  on 
the  A  ndes  between  5°  N.  lat.  and  5°  S.  lat. ,  where 
the  trees  grow  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000 
to  1 4,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Zoology  of  the  Andes. — This  we  arc  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with.  The  most  remarkable 
genus  is  that  which  comprehends  the  guanacos, 
llamas,  and  vicunas,  of  which  the  llamas  are  used 
as  animals  of  burden  ;  but  they  are  slow,  making 
only  about  12  miles  a  day,  and  carrying  about 
70  lbs.  of  burthen.  The  vicunas  give  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  wool.  Among  birds,  the  condors 
have  always  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers, 
on  account  of  their  enormous  size.  They  are  a 
species  of  vulture. 

Mineral  Wealth If  the  high  table-land  of 

Anahuac  in  Mexico  be  excepted,  no  mountain 
range  can  vie  with  the  Andes  in  mineral  riches, 
especially  in  the  precious  metals.  Many  of 
the  rivers  descending  from  the  Andes  between 
the  tropics  contain  small  particles  of  gold  in 
thc;r  sand.  The  particles  of  gold  deposited  in 
the  alluvial  soil  skirting  the  beds  of  some  of 
these  rivers  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropeans,  and  at  some  places  the  soil  is  carefully 
washed.  The  alluvial  soils  richest  in  gold  arc 
those  Ij'ing  to  the  \V.  of  the  Central  Andes  of 
New  Granada,  on  both  sides  of  the  Uio  Cauci ; 
as  also  in  the  provinces  of  Barbacoas  and  Choco 
along  the  Pacific.  In  the  latter  districts  platina 
also  occurs;  and,  till  within  these  few  years, 
when  it  has  been  found  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
these  were  considered  as  the  only  places  in 
which  it  was  to  be  met  with.  Alluvial  soils  rich 
in  gold  are  also  found  along  the  rivers   which 


descend  from  the  range  of  the  Bolivian  Aiide-s, 
between  14°  and  17°  S.  hit.  ;  and  here  too  con- 
siderable quanties  of  gold  arc  extracted.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  lavadero.i  and  gold  mines 
of  the  Andes  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  have 
amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, to  283,429  oz.  ;  equal,  at  Al.  per  ot.,  to 
1,133,716/. 

Silver  occurs  in  many  places  of  the  range  be- 
tween 33°  and  the  etpiator;  but  it  is  commonly 
found  .It  an  elevation  where  vegetation  nearly 
ceases,  which  renders  the  working  of  theminesveiy 
expensive, 'and  fre(|uently  disappoints  the  other- 
wise well-founded  expectations  of  the  uikUt- 
takers.  The  number  of  mines  which  have  heon 
worked  and  abanci,.ned  is  very  great;  many  of 
them,  however,  are  still  worked.  The  most 
celebrated  silver  mines  are  those  of  I'otosi  and 
I'asco.  The  former  arc  in  the  Cerro  de  Potosi 
(19°  36'  S.  lat. ),  which  rises  to  16,037  ft.  above 
the  sea.  This  mountain  is  perforated  in  all 
directions  ;  and  it  is  said,  though  the  statement 
be  probably  exaggeratetl,  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  5,0<X)  excavations  in  it.  The  Cerro  dc 
Pasco  is  a  hi!l,  rising  on  the  high  plain  of 
Bonibcm  (about  11°  S.  lat.).  It  has  been 
worked  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  iiuiy 
now  he  c(msidered  as  the  richest  silver  mine  of 
America ;  unless,  which  is  doubtful,  it  be  bur< 
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passed  by  the  silver  mines  discovered  in  N.  Chili 
in  iSSO,.  about  30  or  40  m.  S.  of  the  town  of 
Copiapo,  where  silver  ore  is  said  to  be  very 
abundant,  and  so  rich  as  to  yield  40  or  even  70 
ounces  in  each  cargo.  At  the  beginninp;  of  the 
present  centurvi  the  annual  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  Andes  was  stated  by  Humboldt  to 
amount  to  691.492  lbs.  troy ;  which,  if  we  take  the 
silver  at  5  shillings  the  ounce,  gives  A  sum  of 
2,074,476/>  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  its  amount 
at  present ;  but  probably  it  is  not  much  fallen  off. 

Mercury  or  quicksilver  occurs  in  many  places 
K.  of  14°  S.  lat.,  and  S.  of  the  equator ;  but  since 
the  destruction  of  the  mines  of  Guancavelica,  we 
are  not  sure  ^\'hether  it  be  any  where  worked. 
These,  which  were  extremely  rich,  yielding  from 
4,000  to  6,000  cwt.  a  year,  were  unluckily  ruined 
in  1789,  through  the  ignorance  and  mismanage- 
ment of  a  superintendent.  - 

Copper  seems  to  occur  very  frequently  S.  of 
14°  S.  lat.  Large  masses  of  nearly  pure  cop- 
per are  stated  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  but  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  down  to  the  coast  is 
nt  present  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  turned 
to  advantage.  In  the  N.  provinces  of  Chili 
several  mines  are  worked  with  advantage.  Miers 
estimated  the  quantity  of  copper  exported  from 
these  countries  in  1824  at  40,000  cwt.  ;  in  1829, 
it  rose  to  60,000,  and  has  since  materially  in- 
creased. It  is  mostly  exported  to  China,  India, 
and  the  U.  States. 

Ores  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron  are  said  to  exist  in 
various  parts  ;  but  they  are  not  worked. 

Population  ofl)ie  Andes.  — \t  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  S.  America,  that  its  extensive  plains, 
which  comprise  more  than  three  fourths  of  its 
surface,  are  very  thinly  inhabited ;  nor  docs  it 
appear  likely  that  large  portions  of  them  should 
ever  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  cultivation  as 
to  maiotain  a  dense  population.  At  present, 
far  the  greater  number  ot  the  inhabitants  are  met 
with  on  the  table  lands,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Andes.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  whole 
population  of  S.  America  exceeds  12,000,000; 
but  this,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  below  the  mark. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Andes,  including  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
ainuimt  to  more  than  6,000,000.  This  coast  is 
favoured  with  an  excellent  climate,  and  that  por- 
tiim  of  it  which  lies  between  40°  and  30°  S.  lat. 
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The  populwtion  of  the  Andes  is  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  Negroes  have  also  been  in- 
troduced in  the  N.  districts,  and  are  pretty  nu- 
merous in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
Rio  Cauca;  they  are  also  found  on  the  coast 
in  the  provinces  of  Barbacoas  and  Choco,  and, 
in  small  numbers,  on  the  remainder  of  the  coast 
as  far  S.  as  Arica.  (13°  S.  lat.)  The  whites 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and  Cauca;  in 
the  latter  no  aborigines  are  met  with.  But  on 
the  high  vallevs  of  iEquator,  on  the  plain  of 
Bombon,  on  the  table  land  of  Titicaca,  and  in 
the  valleys  which  extend  to  the  £.  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes,  the  ancient  Peruvians  are 
by  far  the  mast  numerous  class  of  inhabitants, 
the  whites  being  there  probably  much  less  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  The  Peruvians 
belong  to  the  copper-coloured  race  spread  nearly 
over  the  whole  American  continent.  They  speak 
different  languages  ;  but  the  Quichua,  sometimes 
called  the  language  of  the  Incas,  is  understood 
or  spoken  by  most  of  them.  Travellers  in  ge« 
neral  admit  their  frugality  and  industry  in  agri- 
culture, working  the  mines,  and  some  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry ;  but  they  are  alto- 
gether deticient  in  that  activity,  spirit  of  enter-, 
prise,  and  desire  to  excel  by  which  Europeans 
are  distinguished. 

Travelling  in  the  Andes.  —  The  improvement 
of  the  countries  embosomed  within  the  Andes 
is  much  retarded  by  the  want  of  easy  commu- 
nication. Sometimes  the  intercourse  between 
places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  is 
interrupted  by  quebradas,  or  rents,  generally 
narrow,  sometimes  of  a  vast  depth,  and  with 
nearly  perpendicular  sides.  The  famous  na- 
tural bridge  of  Icononto,  in  Columbia,  leads 
over  a  small  quebrada-,  it  is  elevated  about  312 
feet  above  the  torrent  that  flows  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chasm.  Most  of  the  torrents  that  are  passed 
in  travelling  over  the  Cordilleras  are  fordable ; 
though  their  impetuosity  is  such  when  swoln  by 
the  rains  as  to  detain  travellers  for  several  days. 
But  when  they  are  too  deep  to  be  forded,  or  the 
banks  too  inaccessible,  suspension  bridges  are 
thrown  overthcm,  of  a  singular  make ;  but  which, 
notwithstanding  their  apparently  dangerous  and 
fragile  construction,  are  found  to  answer  the 
purposes  re<}uired.      Where  the  river  is  nar- 


has  in  general  a  good  soil ;  but  between  30°  and    row,   with  high  banks,  they  are  constructed  of 


5°  S.  hit.  it  is  a  complete  desert  —  a  circumstance 
mainly  attributable  to  the  entire  want  of  rain, 
a  single  drop  never  refreshing  its  arid  soil.  In 
this  respect  it  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
coast  extending  between  the  equator  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  hardly  a  day  passes 
without  rain,  and  where  at  certain  seasons  it  pours 
down  in  such  abundance  as  to  change  all  the 
lower  lands  into  swamps,  and  to  render  the  coun- 
try extremely  unhealthy.  The  whole  coast  along 
the  Pacific  clocs  not  probably  contain  1^  million 
inhabitants;  so  that  more  than  A\  millions  live 
within  the  mountain  system. 

The  state  of  these  countries,  seems  to  have 
been  liiMe  different  at  the  time  when  America 
was  discovered.  In  the  Andes  only  was  found 
a  ftovernmeii*  regularly  arranged,  and  a  nation 
which  had  mado  a  considerable  progress  in  civil- 
isation, and  which  chief_y  subsisted  by  the  pro- 
duce of  its  agriculture.  Here  only  the  Spaniards 
were  able  to  conqiiei' the  country ;  in  the  other 
oarts  of  Americo  they  established  colonies,  and 
tried  by  various  means  to  subject  the  lavage 
nations  in  their  neighbourhood  :  these  attempts 
lucceeded  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  nut. 


wood,  and  consist  of  4  long  beams  laid  close 
tojjether  over  the  precipice,  and  forming  a  path 
of^  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  breadth,  being  just 
sufllcient  for  a  man  to  |)ass  over  on  horseback. 
These  bridges  have  bacome  so  familiar  to  the 
natives  that  they  pass  them  without  apprehension. 
Where  the  breadth  of  the  river  will  not  admit 
of  a  beam  being  laid  across,  ropes  constructed  of 
beyucot,  a  species  of  thin  elastic  cane,  of  the  length 
required  are  thrown  over.  Six  of  these  ropes 
are  stretched  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  two,  intended  to  serve  as  parapets,  being 
considerably  higher  than  the  other  four ;  and  the 
latter  being  covered  with  sticks  laid  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  the  bridge  is  passed  by  men,  while 
the  mules,  being  divested  of  their  burdens,  are 
made  to  swim  across.  A 11  travellers  have  spoken 
of  the  extreme  danger  of  passing  these  rope 
bridges,  which  look  like  ribands  suspended  above 
a  crevice  or  impetuous  torrent.  But  this  danger, 
according  to  Humboldt,  is  not  very  great  when 
a  single  person  passes  over  the  bridge  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  his  body  leaning  forward.  But 
the  oscillations  of  the  ropes  become  very  great 
when  the  traveller  is  conducted  by  an  Indiaa 
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who  walks  quicker  than  himself;  or  when,  fright- 
ened by  the  riew  of  the  water  seen  through  the 
interstices  of  the  bamboos,  he  has  the  imprudence 
to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  lay  hold 
of  the  ropes  that  serve  as  a  rail.  Some  of  the 
rivers  of  the  higher  Andes  are  passed  by  means 
an  invention  or  bridge  denominated  a  taraUta. 
It  conveys  not  only  the  passengers,  but  also 
their  cattle  and  burdens ;  and  is  used  to  pass 
those  torrents  whose  rapidity  and  the  large 
stones  continually  rolling  down,  render  it  im- 
possible for  mules  to  swim  across.  It  consists 
of  a  strong  rope  of  bejuco,  extended  across  the 
river,  on  each  bank  of  which  it  is  fastened  to 
■tout  posts.  On  one  side  is  a  kind  of  wheel  or 
winch  to  straiten  or  slack  the  rope  to  the  degree 
required.  From  this  rope  hangs  a  kind  of  mov- 
able leathern  hammock,  capable  of  holding  a 
man,  to  which  a  rope  is  fastened  for  drawing  it 
to  the  side  intended.  For  carrying  over  niules 
two  ropes  are  necessary,  and  these  much  thicker 
and  slacker.  The  creature  being  suspended 
from  them,  and  secured  by  girths  round  the 
belly,  neck,  and  legs,  is  shoved  olf,  and  dragged 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Some  of  these  bejuco 
bridges  are  of  great  length,  and  elevated  to  a 
great  height  above  the  torrent. 

A  bridge  of  this  sort  was  constructed  by  the 
5th  Inca  over  the  Desaguadero,  or  river  that 
issues  from  lake  Titicaca,  where  it  is  more  than 
SOO  feet  in  width ;  and,  on  account  of  its  utility, 
is  still  kept  up.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being 
made  of  bejucos  or  osiers,  these  suspension 
bridges  are  made  of  twisted  strands  or  thongs  of 
bullock's  hide.  Mr.  Miers  passed  along  one  of 
this  sort  in  Chili,  225  feet  in  length,  by  6  feet 
wide !  It  conveyed  over  loaded  mules,  and  was 
perfectly  secure.  (  UUoa,  Voyage  en  Ameriqne, 
i.  358. ;  Miers,  Chili,  i.  335. ;  Humboldt's  Re- 
searches, ii.  72. ) 

The  ruggedness  of  the  roads  in  the  less  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  Andes,  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed.    In  many  places  the  ground  is  so  nar- 
row, that  the  mules  employed  in  travelling  have 
scarcely  room  to  set  their  feet,  and  in  others  it 
is  a  continued  series  of  precipices.     1  iiese  paths 
•re  ftiU  of  holes,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep, 
in  Which  the  mules  set  their  feet,  and  draw  their 
bellies  and  their  riders'  legs  along  the  ground. 
The  holes  serve  as  steps,  without  which  the  pre- 
cipices would  be  in  a  great  measure  imprac- 
ticable; but,  should  the  creature  happen  to  set 
its  foot  between  two  of  these  holes,  or  not  place 
it  right,  the  rider  falls ;   and  if  on  the  side  of 
the  precipice,  inevitably  perishes.     This  danger 
is  even  greater  where  the  holes  are  wanting. 
The  tracks  are    extremely  steep  and  slippery, 
and   in  general   chalky  and   wet ;    and   where 
their    are  no  holes  to  serve  as  steps,    Indians 
•re  obliged  to  go  before  with  small  spades  to 
dig  little  trencncs  across    the   path.      In    de- 
scending those  places  where  there  are  no  holes 
or  trenches,   and    which  arc  sometimes  many 
hundred  yards  deep,  the  instinct  of  the  mules 
accustomed  to  pass  them  is  admirable.      They 
are  sensible  of  the  caution  requisite  in  the  de- 
scent.    On  coming  to  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
they  stop ;  and  having  placed  their  fore  feet  close 
together,  as  if  in  a  posture  of  stopping  them- 
selves  they  also  put  their  hind  feet   together, 
buta  little  forwards,  as  if  going  to  lie  down.     In 
this  attitude,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  a  survey 
of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  meteor.     Ine  rider  has  only  to  keep  him- 
self fast  in   the  saddle,   without  checking  his 
beast ;  for  the  least  motion  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
order the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in  which  case 


they  must  both  unavoidably  perish.  The  address 
of  these  creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful ;  for 
in  this  so  rapid  motion,  when  they  seem  to  have 
lost  all  command  of  themselves,  they  follow  exact- 
ly the  different  windings  of  the  path,  as  if  they 
had  previously  reconnoitred  and  settled  in  their 
minds  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken 
every  precaution  for  their  safety.  There  would 
otherwise,  indeed,  be  no  possibility  of  travelling 
over  places  where  the  safety  of  the  rider  depends 
on  the  experience  and  address  of  his  beast. 

The  valleys  of  the   Cordilleras,   which    are 
deeper  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  and  present  scenes  of  the  wildest  as- 
pect, give  rise  also  to  several  other  peculiarities 
in  the  mode  of  travelling.      In  many  parts 
owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate;  and  the 
declivity  of  the  ground,  the  streamlets  which 
flow  down  the  mountains  have  hollowed  out 
gullies  from  about  20  to  25  feet  in  depth.     The 
pathway  which  runs  along  those  crevices  is  fre- 
quently not  above  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  gallery 
dugandlefb  open  to  the  sky.     In  some  places 
the  opening  above  is  covered  by  the  thick  ve- 
ectation   which  grows  out  from  both  sides  of 
the  crevice,  so  that  the  traveller  is  forced  to 
grope  his  way  in  darkness.     The  oxen,  which 
are  the  beasts  of  burden  commonly  made  use 
of  in  this  country,  can  scarcely  force  their  way 
through  these  galleries,  some  of  which  are  more 
than  a  mile  inlength ;  and  if  the  traveller  should 
happen  to  meet  them  in  one  of  the  passages,  he 
has  no  means  of  avoiding  them  but  by  climbing 
the  earthen  wall  which  borders  the  crevice,  and 
keeping  himself  suspended  by  laying  hold  of  the 
roots  w'hich  penetrate  to  this  depth  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.     "  In  many  of  the  passes  of 
the  Andes,"  says  Humboldt,  "such  is  the  state 
of  the  roads  that  the  usual  mode  of  travelling 
for  persons  in  easy  circumstances  is  in  a  chair 
strapped  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  native  porters 
(cargueros),  or  men  of  burden,   who   live  by 
letting  out  their  backs  and  loins  to  travellers. 
They  talk  in  this  country  of  going  on  a  man's 
back  (andar  en  cargueros),  as  we  mention  going 
on  horseback.     No  humiliating  idea  is  annexed 
to  the  trade  of  cargueros;   and  the   men  who 
follow  this  occupation  are  not  I  ndians,  but  mu- 
lattoes,  and  sometimes  even  whites.     It  is  often 
curious  to  hoar  these  men,  with   scarcely  any 
covering,  and  following  an  employment  which 
we   sliou'd  consider  so  disgraceful,  quarrelling 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  because  one  has  refused 
the  other,  who  pretends  to  have  a  whiter  skin, 
the    pompous    title    of   Don  or    Su    Merced. 
I'he  usual  load  of  a  cargucro  is  six  or  seven 
arrobas  ;  those  who  are  very  strong  carry  as  much 
as  nine  arrobas.     When  we  reflect  on  the  enor- 
mous  fatigue  to  which  these  miserable  men  are  ex- 
posed, journeying  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  over 
a  mountainous  country;   when  we  know  that 
their  backs  are  suinetiines  as  raw  as  those  of 
beasts  of  burden  ;  that  travellers  have  often  the 
cruelty  to  leave  them  in  a  forest  when  they  fall 
sick;  that  they  earn,  by  a  journey  from  Ibague 
to  Cartago,  only  12  or  14  piasters  in  from  15  to 
25  days  ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this 
employment  of  a  carguero  should   be   eagerly 
embraced  by  all  the  robust  young  men  who  live 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.    I'he  taste  for  a 
wandering  life,  the  idea  of  a  certain  independ- 
ence amid   forests,   leads  them  to  prefer  it   to 
the  sedentary  and  monotonous  labour  of  cities. 
The  |>ussage  of  the  mountain  of  Quindiu  is  not 
the  only  part  of  South  America  which  is  tra- 
versed un  the  backs  of  men.     The  whole  of  thi 
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province  of  Antioquia  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains so  difficult  to  pass,  that  they  who  dislilce 
entrusting  themselves  to  the  skill  of  a  bearer, 
and  are  not  strong  enough  to  travel  on  foot  from 
Santa  Fc  de  Antioquia  to  Bocca  de  Narcs  or 
Rio  Samana,  must  relinquish  all  thoughts  of 
leavine  the  country.  The  number  of  young 
men  wno  undertake  the  employments  of  beasts 
of  burden  at  Choco,  Ibague,  and  Medellin,  is 
so  considerable,  that  we  sometimes  meet  a  file  of 
fifty  or  sixty.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a  project 
was  formed  to  make  the  passage  from  Nares  to 
Antioquia  passable  for  mules,  the  cargueros  pre- 
sented formal  remonstrances  against  mending 
the  road,  and  the  government  was  weak  enough 
to  yield  to  their  clamours.  The  person  carried  in 
a  chair  by  a  carguero,  must  remain  several  hours 
motionless,  and  leaning  backwards.  The  least 
motion  is  sufficient  to  throw  down  the  carrier  ; 
and  his  fall  would  be  so  much  the  more  danger- 
ous, as  the  carguero,  too  confident  in  his  own 
skill,  chooses  the  most  rapid  declivities,  or  crosses 
a  torrent  on  a  narrow  and  slippery  trunk  of  a 
tree.  These  accidents  are,  however,  rare ;  and 
those  which  happen  must  be  attributed  to  the 
imprudence  of  travellers,  who,  friglitened  at  a 
false  step  of  the  carguero,  leap  down  from  their 
chairs."     {Researches,  i.  69.) 

In  order  to  protect  travellers,  when  they  are 
sojourning  in  this  desert  country,  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  cargueros  provide 
themselves  with  several  hundred  leaves  of  a  plant 
of  the  banana  species,  which  they  pluck  in  the 
mountains  before  they  begin  their  journey. 
These  leaves,  which  are  membranous  and  silky, 
are  of  an  oval  form,  2  feet  long,  and  16  in.  in 
breadth.  When  the  travellers  reach  a  spot  in 
tlic  midst  of  the  forests  where  the  ground  is  dry, 
and  where  they  propose  to  pass  tlie  niglit,  the 
cargueros  lop  a  few  branches  from  the  trees,  with 
which  they  make  a  tent.  In  a  few  minutes  this 
slight  timber-work  is  divided  into  squares  by  the 
stalks  of  some  climbing  plant,  or  by  the  threads 
of  the  agave.  The  banana  leaves  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  unrolled,  are  now  spread  over 
the  above  M'ork,  so  as  to  cover  it  like  the  tiles 
uf  a  house.  These  huts,  thus  hastily  built,  are 
cool  and  commodious ;  and  Humboldt  mentions 
that  he  passed  several  days  in  the  valley  of 
llu(|uia  under  one  of  those  leafy  tents,  which 
was  perfectly  dry,  though  exposed  to  violent 
and  incessant  rains. 

No  doubt  the  access  to  the  Andes  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  facilitated  by  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  packets  on  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries.  That  this  has  not  been  attempted 
iTu  now  is,  we  apprehend,  a  consequence  rather 
of  the  revolutionary  anarchical  state  in  which 
the  country  has  been  plunged  since  the  over- 
throw uf  the  Spanish  government,  than  of  any 
natural  dilliculties  in  the  way  of  such  navi- 
L-atiun.  Anarchy,  however,  must  in  the  end  ex- 
haust itself;  and  either  a  fVee  government  or  a 
(les|)oti8ni  be  established  in  its  stead.  And  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  any  regular  go- 
vernment, whatever  may  be  its  character,  should 
be  established  fur  any  considerable  period  with- 
out turning  its  attention  to  the  means  of  de- 
veloping the  extraordinary  resources  of  these 
fine  countries  :  and  of  these  none  can  be  either 
so  effectual,  or  so  obviously  indispensable,  as  the 
opening  of  improved  communications  with  the 
coast,  and  with  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  the 
Interior. 

ANOI.AU,  a  town  of  Frsncp.  den.  Rat  Fhln,  arrond. 
SchvleiUt,  on  th«  Audlau,  10  m.  N.M.W.  ScheleiUt. 
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ANDORRE  (REPUBLIC  OF),  a  small  Independent 
state  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  dep. 
of  Ariege  in  France,  and  the  district  of  Urgel  in  Spain. 
It  atretchea  from  N.  toS.  about  36  m.,  and  from  B.  to  W. 
about  30,  comprising  three  mountain  valloya,  and  the 
basin  formed  by  their  union.  These  valleys  are  amonc 
the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
mountains,  with  their  immenae  peaka,  by  which  they 
are  enclosed,  among  the  highest  and  least  acceaaible.  It 
is  watered  by  several  small  rivers ;  the  largest  of  which, 
the  Embalin,  having  received  the  othera,  falls  into  the 
Segre,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  from  7,000  to  8,000, 
divided  among  six  communes.  Andorre,  the  princifM 
town,  has  about  3,000  inhab.  It  has  but  little  arable  land, 
but  a  considerable  extent  of  excellent  pasture  grouiub, 
aheltervd  by  vast  forests  of  fir.  The  inhab.  depend 
principally  on  their  flocks  and  iron  mines,  the  produce 
of  the  latter  finding  a  ready  market  in  Spain.  This 
little  atate,  though  connected  in  some  degree  with  both 
its  powerful  neighbours,  has  preserved  its  independence 
for  about  1000  years.  The  government  is  composed  of  a 
council  of  24  members,  chosen  for  life,  each  commune 
electing  four.  The  council  elect  two  Syndics  (Hugo),. 
who  enjoy  considerable  authority,  convoking  the  as- 
semblies, and  carrying  on  the  government  when  they  are 
not  sitting.  It  is  to  Charlemagne  that  Andorre  owes 
its  Independence.  In  1790,  that  prince  having  marched 
against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  defeated  them  in  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Carol,  the  Andorrians  are  said  to 
have  rendered  themselves  so  useful  to  tlie  French  army, 
supplying  them  with  provisions,  and  taking  care  of  their 
wounded,  tliat  the  Emperor,  by  wayof  recompence,made 
them  independent  of  tne  neighbouring  princes,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  governed  bv  their  own  laws.  After 
him  Louis  le  Debonnairo  ceded  to  the  Bishop  of  Urgel 
a  part  of  the  rights  over  Andorre  which  Charlemagne 
had  reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors.  In  virtue 
of  this  grant,  the  Bishop  acquired  right  to  a  part  of  the 
tithes  of  the  aix  communea,  and  a  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  the  country,  which  he  still  exercises. 

In  1793,  the  rights  exercised  by  the  sovereigns  of  France 
in  Andorre  being  considered  as  feudal,  were  abandoned, 
and  the  republic  was  for  a  time  completely  separated  flrom 
that  country  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  temporary  inde- 
pendence, the  Andorrians  continued  to  preserve  their 
attachment  to  France.  They  resisted  the  violation  of 
their  territory  by  the  Spaniards,  and  furnished  to  the 
French  armies,  during  the  late  war,  guides  and  assistance 
of  every  kind.  At  the  same  time  they  anxiously  solicited 
the  establishment  of  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and 
Napoleon  yielded  to  their  wish.  By  a  decree  of  the  20th 
of  March,  1806,  Andorre  was  declared  to  t>e  a  republic 
connected  with  Frar^ce  ;  its  viguier,  or  criminal  judge, 
was  to  l>e  a  Frenchman,  of  the  dep.  of  Ariege ;  and  it  was 
allowed  to  import  ceriain  quantities  of  certain  specified 
articles,  free  of  duty,  on  payment  of  the  trifling  sum  of  9(iO 
fr.  a  year.  Except,  therefore,  as  regards  the  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  interfere  with  its  independence  any  more  than  the 
Pope's  ecclesiastical  authority  over  Catholic  countries 
can  with  theirs,  Andorre  is  altogether  independent  of 
Spain  ;  and,  as  regards  France,  the  annual  payment  it 
makes  to  her  is  not  a  tribute,  but  an  inadequate  com- 
pensation for  a  valuable  privilege  ;  and  there  lieing  little 
crime  in  Andorre,  the  appointment  of  a  Frenchman  for  cri- 
minal judge  was  more  with  a  view  to  deter  French  cri- 
minals from  taking  refuge  in  this  neutral  territory,  than  to 
assert  any  superiority.  Andorre  may,  therefore,  be  justlf 
considered  as  the  oldest  free  republic  in  existence.  The 
people  all  Ix-long  to  the  church  of  Home,  and  are  very 
religious.  Their  clergy,  and  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  educated  at  Toulouse  or  Barcelona. 
Each  cur6,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  has  charge 
of  a  school,  where  the  poor  are  instructed  gratuitously  ^ 
hut  this  does  not  give  him  much  extra  trouble,  few  of  the 
peasants  thinking  it  necessary  to  send  their  children  to 
school  to  acquire  what,  in  their  land  of  shepherds  and 
labourers,  they  imagine  can  be  of  little  consiequence  in 
their    future  lives.    Hence  the  great  m^ority  of  the 


people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  And( 


Andorrians  arc  simple  and  severe  in  their  manners, 
the  vices  and  corruptions  of  cities  not  having  hitherto 
found  their  way  into  their  valleys.  They  live  as  their 
tbrefathers  lived  a  thousand  yeara  before  tliem  :  the  little 
they  know  cimcerning  the  luxuriea,  arts,  and  civilisation 
of  other  countries  inspiring  them  rather  with  fear  than 
envy.  Their  wealth  consists  in  their  sheep  or  cattle,  or 
in  the  share  they  may  have  in  iron  forges,  only  a  very  fe«r 
of  their  number' being  the  nroprietors  of  any  land  beyond 
the  garden  which  surrounds  their  cottage.  Each  family 
acknowledges  a  chief,  who  succcihIs  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture. These  chiefs,  or  eldest  sons,  choose  their 
wives  from  families  of  equal  consideration  with  their  own, 
reprobHting  metalliances,  and  looking  little  to  fortune, 
which  besides  is  always  very  small  upon  both  sides, 
'i'hey  never  leave  the  paternal  roof  until  tliey  marry  {  aud 
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If  thay  nurryan  heireu  they  Join  her  nane  to  their  own ; 
unleai  married,  they  are  not  admitted  to  any  share  in 
themanagement  of  public  afTalra. 

When  there  are  only  daughters  in  a  family,  the  eldest, 
who  is  heiress  of  the  entire  property,  and  succeeds  as  an 
eldest  son  would  do,  is  always  married  to  a  cadet  oj 
another  family,  who  adopts  her  name,  and  is  domiciliated 
in  her  family.  By  this  arrangement,  the  principal  An- 
dorrian  houses  have  continued  for  centuries  without  any 
change  in  their  fortunes,  ni  plus  riche,  «i  plus  pauvre. 
The  poorest  inhabitants  are  not  so  badly  off  as  in  most 
other  countries ;  their  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied, 
the  opulent  families  taking  care  of  those  who  are  not ;  and 
the  latter  honouring  and  respecting  their  benefactors. 

The  Andorrians  are  in  general  strong  and  well  propor- 
tioned I  the  greater  part  of  the  diseases  proceeding  from 
the  moral  affections  are  unknown,  as  well  as  those  ori- 
ginating in  vice  and  corruption.  The  costume  of  the 
men,  composed  of  coarse  brown  cloth  made  from  the  wool 
of  their  own  sheep,  resembles  that  worn  by  the  peasants 
of  nigorre,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Andorrians  wear 
the  flowlns  red  cap  of  the  Catalans.  There  would  seem 
to  be  but  little  gallantry  among  these  moimtaineers,  for 
the  women  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  assemblies 
where  public  affairs  are  considered  ;  nor  even  to  the 
masses  performed  upon  the  reception  of  the  bUhop  or 
judge.  Crime  of  every  kind  is  rare,  and  punishments, 
though  mild,  are  effectual.  There  are  no  law-suits  relative 
to  paternal  successions ;  and  should  disputes  of  any  kind 
arise,  they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  Syndics,  whose  de- 
cision is  never  controverted.  The  men  are  all  liable  to 
serve  In  the  militia,  should  they  be  re()ulred ;  and  every 
head  of  a  family  is  obliged  to  have  in  his  possession  at  all 
times  a  musket,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  powder  and  ball. 
Commerce  of  every  kind  is  free  ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  iron,  of  which  it  has  some  mines  and  forges,  its  manu- 
factures are  all  of  the  coarsest  and  rudest  kind — (For 
further  particulars,  see  the  art.  on  Andorre,  in  Hugo, 
France  Pitloresque,  art.  Ariige  i  Mr.  Murray'*  Summer 
in  the  Pyrenees,  Ike.) 

ANDOVEK,  a  borough  and  m.  town  of  England,  co. 
Hants,  near  the  Anton,  on  the  great  roa<l  from  London 
to  Salisbury,  being  63  m.  \V.  S.  W.  of  the  former,  and 
IT  N.  K.  of  the  latter.  The  Pari,  borough  and  subordi. 
nate  district,  which  last  includes  lU,7t*0  acres,  has  4,953 
inhab.,  of  which  the  borough  may  have  about  4,000.  it  is 
compactly  built,  extending  on  eitner  side  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  from  the  market  place,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  modern  town  hall,  supported  on  arches,  under  which 
are  held  the  markets.  The  church,  .in  old  Gothic  iMiild- 
ing,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  'I'here  is  an  hospital 
for  6  poor  men,  a  free  school  founded  in  1 5fi9,  and  a  charity 
school  for  30  boys.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  in  malting, 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  ;  but  its  principal  support 
is  derived  from  its  being  a  considerable  thoroughfare, 
and  the  only  market  for  the  surrounding  country.  It  is 
in  a  thriving  condition  ;  and  contains  several  good  shops 
and  respectHl>Ip  private  hoiiS(>8.  The  great  annual  fiiir 
of  Wey  hill  (which  see)  is  held  within  a  short  distance. 
There  is  a  canal  from  the  town  to  Southampton,  it  re- 
turns 2  memliers  to  the  H.  of  C.  From  l(i8>J,  flown  to 
the  passing  of  the  Kcform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was 
in  the  bttiliff  and  cor|>or.itlnn.  No.  of  10/.  houses,  3'if); 
Pari,  constituency,  ltU6-37,  229.  {Pari,  and  Municipal 
Boundary  Reporli.) 

ANUOVKK,  a  town  of  the  V.  States.  Massachusets, 
CO.  Kssex,  20  m.  N.  Boston.  Pop.  4,.'i30.  It  is  tinely 
iltuated,  and  has  some  manufactures  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  litemry  institutions,  particularly  its 
theological  academy,  founded  in  1807,  anil  liberally  en- 
dowed. The  course  of  education  is  compli'ted  in  3  yefirs ; 
it  had  in  I8.'I.'>-3C,  152  students,  and  a  librarj'of  above 
13,000  vols.  There  is  also  a  very  llourishiug  academy, 
founded  in  I77H. 

ANDHACIO,  or  ANDRACY.  a  town  of  Spain,  on  tlie 
S.  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Miijorca.  P()|<.  3,.y)0.  it  is 
situated  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  sen,  but  it  has  a 
small  port  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  little  water.  Its 
territory  is  pro<lurtive  of  olives. 

ANDRE  (ST.),  the  name  of  various  small  towns  and 
villages  in  different  parts  of  France. 

ANDRE,  or  ENDHK,(ST.),alownof  Hungary.on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  the  islana  of  the 
same  name,  III  m.  N.  Kuda.  Pop.  H,(H)0.  It  has  I  Ca- 
tholic and  7  tireek  churches.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity 
produce  excellent  wines,  and  tiic  island  in  the  river  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

ANDRE'  D'APCMON  (ST.),  a  village  of  France, 
den.  Loire,  8  m.  W.  Koannr.    Pop.  1,710. 

ANDRB'-DE-CIJBSAC(ST  ),atownofFranee.  dep. 
Olronde.  cap.  cant.  12  m.  N.  N.  E.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  3,.t29. 
It  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Dordogne  ; 
but  it  has  a  port,  Cuhsac,  on  that  river.  The  high  roail 
from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  crosses  the  Dordogne  at  this 
point,  passengers  and  carriages  being  conveyed  acruii  in 
a  Urge  ferry  boat  of  a  new  conitructiun. 


ANDREW'S  (ST.). 

'    ANDRE'  DE  SANGONIS  (ST.),  a  town  of  Franc*, 
dep.  Hcrault,  19  m.  W.  by  M.  Montpellier.    Pop.  a.lM 

ANDRE'  DE  VALBORGNE  (ST.),  a  town  "of 
France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  cant.  43  m.  N.  W.  Nitme*.  Pon 
1,720.  '• 

ANDREA  (ST.),  a  vilhige  of  Naples,  proT.  PriuciData 
Ultra,  3  m.  S.  E.  (5onza.  Pop.  2,200.  '^° 

ANDRE  ASBEHG,  a  town  of  Hanover,  principality  of 
Grubenhagen,  in  a  district  which  has  mines  of  Iron 
col>alt,  copper,  and  silver.    Pop.  3,400.    It  has  a  college' 
a  council  of  mines,  and  manufactures  of  lace  and  thread' 

ANDREW'S  (ST.),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
and  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  finely  situated  on  a  low 
eminenceon  the  German  Ocean,  31  m.  N,E.  Edinburah 
lat.66°20'N.,  long.20  50' W.  Pop.  3,767.  It  chiefly  con^ 
sists  of  three  principal  streets,  lesiding  in  a  W,  direction 
from  the  catliedral,  is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  been 
much  improved  during  the  present  century.  St.  Andrew's 
was  long  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scotland ;  and  ii 
Idghly  interesting  from  its  numerous  remains  of  other 
ages,  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it 
many  highly  important  events  having  occurred  wlthlii 
its  precincts.  Its  splendid  cathedral,  founded  in  1160,  and 
completed  in  I3IN,  was  reduced  to  a  ruin  in  I5.'i9  by  tlie 
barbarous  zeal  of  the  reformers.  The  castle,  long  the 
residence  of  its  archbishops,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  stood  on  a  precipice  overlianging  the  sea.  The 
famous  Cardinal  Beaton  was  assassinated  in  it  in  IM6,  in 
revenge  of  tlie  share  he  had  in  bringing  Wlshart,  a 
preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  to  the  stake  in  the 
previous  year.  Itspicturesque  ruins  now  serve  as  a  land- 
mark for  ships.  Tliere  are  also,  among  others,  the  ruins 
of  a  chapel,  and  a  square  tower  108  feet  high,  called  the 
chapel  and  tower  of  St.  Rule  or  St.  Regulus,  supposed  to 
be  tne  most  ancient  of  tlie  existing  fabrics.  The  priory 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  Scotland  ; 
and  part  of  a  gigantic  wail,  intended  to  enclose  the 
grounds  of  the  priory,  870  feet  long,  22  high,  and  4 
thick,  with  14  turrets,  erected  by  Prior  Hepburn  in  l,M6, 
is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting  relics  of  bygone  times.  The  parish  church, 
founded  in  the  12th  century,  but  rebuilt  in  1797,  has  a 
monument  to  Archbishop  Sharpe,  assassinated  in  1(179, 
The  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  In  Scot- 
land, and  now  the  principal  support  of  the  city,  was  founded 
in  1410, by  Bishop  Wardlaw,andcontirmeduy  apapal  bull 
dated  the  following  year.  It  originally  consisted  of  three 
colleges,  St.  Salvador's,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St.Mary's  ;  of 
which  the  two  former  were  united  in  1747,  when  the  build- 
ings of  St.  Leonard's  were  pulled  down.  The  two  colleiiei 
are  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  their  professors  iind 
discipline  are  quitcdistinct.  The  United  College  consists 
of  a  quadrangular  edlHce,  in  which  some  excellent  rooms 
were  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  government. 
This  institution  is  appropriated  to  the  study  of  ianguaxes, 
iihllosophy,  and  science,  and  St.  Mary 's  to  tliat  of  thouluKy, 
The  cliapel  of  the  United  College,  founded  by  Bishop 
Kennedy  in  I4.W,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  lltiht  Gothic  ; 
but  though  used  as  the  college  chapel,  and  as  a  parLsli 
church,  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair.  M  has  a  tnmh 
of  the  founder  ;  on  opening  which,  in  1C83,  six  silver 
maces  were  found,  of  which  three  were  sent  to  the  otiier 
Scotch  universities,  and  three  retained  in  the  college. 
St.  Mary's  college  is  a  handsome  stone  structure.  A 
library  contiguous  to  the  latter,  and  containing  4.'i,0(io 
volumes,  is  common  to  lioth  colleges ;  and  until  the 
privilege  was  commuted,  in  18.36,  for  456/.  a  year,  it  was 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  work  entered  at  StationiTt' 
ILill.  The  United  College  and  St.  Mary's  have  together 
eleven  professors  ;  e,-ich  cHillege  has  a  principal,  and  the 
university  is  presided  over  by  a  lord-rector  and  a  chan. 
cellnr.  'fhe  endowments  are  considerable,  each  professor 
receiving  at  an  average  about  'iSiU.  a  year,  exclusive  <,f 
fws  from  pupils.  '1  he  average  number  of  the  latter 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  I83M-,39  has  been  17'/, 
of  whom  42  hare  lieionged  to  the  theological  coliesr  uf 
St.  Mary,  and  the  remaining  130  to  the  United  College. 
The  fee  for  attending  one  of  the  literary  clashes  Is 
3/.  3«.  ;  students  in  tlie  theological  classes  pay  no  fret 
—  with  the  exception  of  a  fee  of  !\$.  on  matriculating, 
which  is  common  to  both  establishments.  The  United 
College  has  21  bursaries,  of  the  gross  annual  value  of 
alKJUt  ROO/.,  and  St.  Mary's,  7  bursaries,  of  the  grnii 
annual  value  of  '.200/.  Recently  a  very  large  addition  hai 
been  made  to  the  facilities  for  education  already  enjoyed 
by  St.  Andrew's,  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Bell,  of 
Madras,  who  bequeatheil  the  sum  of  4n,0(KI/.  three  per 
cent,  stock  fur  the  erection  of  a  seminary  on  a  compre- 
hensive plan  in  this  his  native  citv.  A  fine  building  for 
this  school  has  been  erected  at  a  little  distance  from  St. 
Mary's  college.  The  number  of  teachers  In  the  Madtai 
College  (the  name  given  to  Dr.  Bell's  establishment)  ii 
nine,  exclusive  of  assistants.  This  seminary  affords  in- 
struction gratis  to  the  poor ;  and  the  fees  are  very  low 
even  to  the  rich,  being  only  7i.  fid.  per  quarter  for  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  same  fur  German  and  i  rciich ;  the  sunt 
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(br  mathematics,  and  the  same  for  drawing:  M.  per 
auarter  for  geography :  3(.  for  writing :  2(.  Cd.  for  arith- 
metic :  and  2j.  for  English.  Students  may  attend  one  or 
more  classes,  and  pay  accordingly.  Tlie  average  number 
of  pupils  at  this  seminary  has  been  about  SOU,  but  it  is 
rapidly  Increasing.  Of  this  numlter  above  a  half  are 
strangers,  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  deservedly  high 
character  of  this  excellent  institution,  the  best  probably 
of  Its  kind  in  the  empire.  The  harbour,  partly  formed  hy 
two  piers,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  extending  about 
430  yards  inland  :  but  it  dries  at  low  water,  and  the  ac- 
cess to  it  being  dimcult,  it  is  little  frequented  by  shipping. 
The  society  of  St.  Andrew's  is  comparatively  good  \  the 
advantages  afforded  for  education,  and  th«  cheapness  of 
living,  havhig  attracted  to  it  a  considerable  number  of 
seiiteel  families,  whose  circumstances  may  not  bo  suf- 
ficiently prosperous  to  permit  of  their  residing  at 
Edinburgh  or  other  expensive  towns.  It  has  no  manu- 
factures worth  notice,  unless  it  be  that  of  go(f-balla,  or 
balls  for  playing  the  game  of  golf,  which  employs  about 
6or7  men,  who  produce  annually  about  1100  dozen  balls, 
of  which  about  MUO  dozen  are  sent  to  other  places,  the 
rest  being  consumed  in  St. Andrew's,  which  has  been  long 
famous  lor  this  game.  A  good  workman  makes  8  or  9 
balls  a  day.  St.  Andrew's  unites  with  the  two  Anstrii- 
thers,  Crail,  Cu|iar,  Kiirenny,  and  Plttenweem  In  re- 
iiirnlng  a  member  to  the  II.  of  C.  No.  of  10/.  bouses, 
313 1  constituency  In  1838,  '260. 

ANURIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di  Barl,  cap. 
cant.,  9  in.  S.  Harlctta.  Pop.  13,500.  It  stands  in  a 
plain  on  the  edge  of  the  enclosed  country,  and  its  environs 
are  far  from  unpleasant.  It  is  the  seat  of  ablsliopric,  has 
9  superb  cathedral,  a  royal  college,  and  :<  monts-de-piitt 
It  was  founded  in  104»<  by  Peter  count  of  Traiil,  and  ac- 
quired its  name  from  the  antra,  or  caverns  occupied  by 
,its  lirst  settlers. — (Swinburne't  Two  Sicitiet^i.  p.  399. ; 
Diet.  Grog.) 

ANUHO,  or  ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago, lying  to  tlie  8.  of  Negropont,  and  immediately 
U)  the  N.  of  Tino,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  a  very 
niurrow  channel.  It  extends  about  27  m.  in  a  N.  W.  and 
S.  E.  lirectlon  ;  but  its breatltli  docK  not  exceed  7 or  8  m. 
'I'linugh  mountainous,  it  has  several  extensive,  fertile, 
and  well  watered  valleys,  and  a  number  of  villager.  The 
pop.  has  been  estimated  at  from  13,000  to  ir>,0(K).  Wine  is 
the  principal  article,  the  annual  product  amounting  to 
2><l).000  gals,  i  exclusive  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
i!X|<ort  of  silk,  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  The  corn 
raised  in  the  island  generally  suffices  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Inhabitants.  Andro,  or  CuKtro,  the 
capital,  a  considerable  town,  with  about  5,000  liiliab., 
is  situated  on  tlie  K.  con.'it  of  the  Island;  its  port, 
which  is  defended  by  a  castle,  is  too  shallow  to  admit 
.inv  but  the  smallest  description  of  vessels.  Port 
Uaurlo,  or  Uabrlo,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  much  better  har> 
hour.  The  Aiidrians  took  the  part  of  the  Persians  on 
the  latter  invading  Greece,  for  which  they  were  aller- 
»ards  chastised  by  Themistocies.  ('Vourmjort,  yoyage 
iu  Levant,  i.  p.  ■<17.;  Cuiisular  Itcturn.) 

ANUIIO.S  1  ;'  ANDS,  or  I.SLliS  DEL  ESPIRITU 
SAN  TO,  a  groii,.  >!'  islands  among  the  Bahamas,  which 
extend  about  liO  .!i.  from  N.  to  S.,  lat.  24°  to  Si"^  20' 
N.,  long.  77°to7H<^  W. 

ANUUJAU,  H  .own  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  on  the  Gua- 
dalquiver,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Moreiia, 
a)  m.  N.  W.  .lden,lat.  38°  1' 32"  N ..  long.  3^  59' :«"  W. 
Pop.  neoi'ly  14,000.  Mr.  Townsend  says,  that,  in  1786, 
it  containea  6.8(K)  fumilies ;  which,  if  accurate,  would 
ihow  a  great  decline  in  the  interval.  I'J'ravels  in  Spain, 
ii.  p.  '2S7.)  It  Is  supposed  to  be  built  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Forum  JuUum;  it  is  defended  by  an  old  cattle. 
Slid  has  numerouu  churches  and  i^onvents,  a  theatre, 
and  an  old  bridge  of  15  arches  over  the  river.  Its 
environs  are  fruitful,  and  the  Inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  agriculture;  but  tiiere  are  tanneries,  and 
maiiutactories  of  wine  and  water  cx)olers,  made  of  a 
peculiar  stiecles  uf  white  clay  found  in  the  neighbourliood, 

ANUITZE,  atowii  of  Kraiice,  dep.  (iard,  cap.  caut.,  on 
the  Oardoii.  26  in.  N.  W.  NIsmes.  Pop.  .'i,l03,  mostly 
Protestants.  It  Is  ill  built,  but  agreeably  situated  at  the 
loot  of  the  Cevennes,  between  ro<;ks  and  hills  planted 
withvines  and  olives.  Ithasu  trilmnalof  commerce, with 
manufactures  of  hats,  silk,  hosiery,  cluih,  eartheiiwaic, 
tnd  glue,  a  silk  filature,  and  tannery. 

ANET,  a  handsome  town,  dep.  .'^ure  et  Loire,  cap. 
cant.,  9  m.  N.  N.  E.  Orcux.  Pop.1,423.  It  Is  iirlii- 
(ipally  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  tine  castle,  bunt  by 
lleury  II. for  Diana  of  Poitiurs,aiid  destiojed  during;  the 
revolutionary  phreiizy  in  1792.  'I'hcro  are  in  itsenviruns 
forges  and  puper-miils. 

Anet,  u  village  uf  Switzerland,  cant.  Berne,  on  a  hill, 
17  m.  W.  by  N.  Berne.  Pop.  2,4(i0.  Roman  antiquities 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ANtJKLO  (ST.),  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Italy, 
of  which  the  principal  are  St.  Angelo  In  the  Lombardo 
Venetian  kingdom,  piov,  Lodl,  7  in.  S.  W.  Lodi.      Pop. 
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8,000.  St.  Angelo  In  the  same  kingdom,  prov.  Padua, 
11  m.  N.  E.  Padua.  And  St.  Anoelo,  in  Naples, 
principato  citra,  16  m.  8.  S.  E.  Campagna.    Pop.  2,500 

ANGELO  UELOMBARDI  (ST.),  a  town  of  Naples, 
Principato  Ultra,  48  m.  E.  Naples.  Pop.  6,000.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  college,  and  two  parish 
churches.  In  1664  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake 

ANGEUUURG,  a  town  of  Pruaala,  prov.  E.  Fruasia, 
cap.  circ,  on  the  Angerap,  60  m.  S.  E.  Konigaberg.  Fop. 
3,000.  It  has  a  castle  and  manufactures  of  woollen  stufh  and 
leather.  The  Angerap  falls,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  town, 
into  the  l.irgc.  Irregularly  shaped,  shallow  lakeof  Mauer, 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  eels. 

ANtiEUMUNDE.atown  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  reg.  Potsdam,  cap.  circ,  on  the  laka 
Mundc,  43  m.  N.  N.  E.  Berlin.  Fop.  3,800.  It  ha. 
manufactures  of  hats,  woollen  stuA,  tobacco.  Ice. 

ANGERS,  (the  Juliotiiagus of  Cmsar,  afterwards  Ande  ■ 
gavia,  and  hence  Angers,)  a  very  (vncient  city  of  France, 
dep.  Maine  ct  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the 
Maycnne,  which  divides  it   into  two  portions,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Loire  and  the  Sarthe,  lat.  47°  28'  9" 
N.,  long.  0°33'W.  Pop.  29,066.   The  town  is  surrounded 
by  massive  walls,  built  in  1214  by  John  king  of  England. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  ill  built,  and  is  mean  looking  ; 
houses  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  slate,  streets  narrow 
and  crooked ;    but  since    1814  it  has    been  in   several 
respects  improved,  and  some  good  streets    have  been 
opened.     Principal  objects  of  attraction,  cathedral   and 
castle.    The  first  begun  in  1225,  and  of  large  dimensions, 
has  its  front   ornamented  by  two   symmetrical  spires, 
each  225  feet  high.   It  containstho  monument  of  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene  king  of  Sicily,  and  wile  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England.     The  old  castle,  the  former  re- 
sidence of  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  standi  on  a  rock  having 
the  river  at  its  foot  ;  its  pliui  is  that  of  a  vast  parallel- 
ogram, 8urround<Kl  by  high  massive  walls,  defended  by 
deep  fosses  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  by  18  towers  ;  but 
these,  with  one  exception,  have  now  been  reduced  to  the 
height  of  the  walls.    The  castle  servea  at  present  as  a 
prison  for  the  :ity,  and  a  powder  magazine :  on  the  side 
next  the  river  it  is  becoming  ruinous.     Angers  is  the 
scat  of  a  royal  court  for  the  depts.  of  Maine  et  Loire, 
Sarthe,  and  Mayenno  ;  h.is  a  tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction, an  academy,  a  royal  college,  a  school  for  deaf 
and  dumb,  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  &c.    It  has 
also  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  being,  with  the  exception 
of  that  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  the  only  school  of  the  kind 
In  France.    Of  the  pupils,  451),  nominated  by  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  public  works,  receive  their  instruction 
wholly  or  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  state.    The  other 
pupils  pay  .500  tr.  a  year.     Each  department  is  entitled  to 
send  3  pupils  to  this  school— the  instruction  of  one  to  be 
entirely  gratuitous,  the  others  paying  one  a  fourth  piut 
and  one  a  h.^lf  of  the  ordinary  pupils.      It  has   also  a 
school    of  desif-'n ;  an    agricultural    society  ;   a  public 
library,  containing  25,000  volumes  ;  a  museum  with  about 
600  pictures,  many  of  them  good ;  a  botanical  garden  ; 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  a  tiieatrc,  &c.    There  is  a 
royal  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  a  cotton  mill,  with  ma- 
nufactures of  linen,  serges,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  starch, 
&c.,  a  sugar  refinery,  a  wax  refinery,  and  tannenes.    ^'he 
town  has  two  mean  bridges,  and  it  labours  under  a  de- 
ficiency of  water,  that  of  the  Mayenne  not  bei  g  fit  for 
use.    Mr.  Inglis  describes  Angers  us  a  place  where  pro- 
visions uf  all  sorts,  including  fruit,  vegetables,  and  wine, 
are  extremely  cheap,  and  states  that  for  10/.  a  year  a  very 
commodious  house  may  be  had.    But  there  arc  no  villas 
in  the  vicinity,  and  tbo  town  is  itself  far  from  agreeable. 
I'revimisly  to  the  revolution  Angers  was  the  seat  of  a 
university,  founded  in   1246 :  it  had  idso  a   celebrated 
academy  of  belles  littres ;  and  such  was  the  fame  of  its 
ridlng-sclinol,  that  it  was  attended  by  Peter  the  Great. 
It  siifl'ered  severely  during  the  wars  of  La  Vendee  ;  but,  as 
previously  stated,  since  the  pitace  of  1815  it  has  been 
comparatively    prosperous,   and  various    improvements 
have  beiMi  cJiccted.    Angers  has  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished persons,  among  whom  may  b(^  specilled  Bodin, 
the'  aulliur  of  the  work  Oe  la  Btpubli</ut;  published  in 
l.'iTO,  Menage,  and  Bernlcr,  the  famous  traveller. 

'i'he  slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Angers,  whence  the 
town  is  built,  and  which  also  supply  large  quantities  uf 
roofing  slates  to  other  depts.,  are  immense  excavations  ; 
but  for  details  w  ith  respect  to  them,  see  the  art.  Maine  tT 
Loire.  ( lli-go, Frame  Fitlurctfue, art.  Maine  el  Loire  s 
Inglis's  Switi.erlari4,  p.  340.  &c.) 

ANGKRVILLE,  a  village  of  frimee,  dep.  Seine  ct 
Olse,  33  ra.  S.  Versailles.    Pop.  l,5iG. 

ANGI1I.\RI,  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Arezio,  near  the 
Tiber,  18  m.  E.  Arezzo,  Tuscany.  Pop.  3,000.  It  is 
celebrated  fur  the  victory  obtained  near  it  in  1440  by  the 
Florentines  under  Piccinlol  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan.  This  also  Is  the  name  ol  a  villagu  of  the  Ve- 
ronese, and  of  a  decayed  city  on  the  banks  of  thti  Lago 
;  Maegiore. 
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ANGLES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap.  cant. 
18  m.  E.  8.  E.  Caitrea.  Pop.  2,870.  This  is  the  name 
•f  teveral  imall  villages  In  other  parts  of  France. 

ANGLESEY  (the  Mono  of  Tacitus),  an  Island  and  co. 
of  N.  Wales  In  the  Irish  Sea.  separated  fi-om  the  main- 
land of  Britain  by  the  Menal  Strait.  It  Is  of  a  trlan- 
cular  form,  extending,  Holyhead  Included,  about  27  m. 
from  E.  to  W.  by  about  20  from  N.  to  S.,  area,  173,440 
acres  ;  surface  gently  undulating ;  climate,  temperate, 
but  liable  to  fogs ;  there  Is  In  most  parts  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  wood,  and  it  has  generally  a  bare  uninviting 

Since  1768  Anglesey  hp%  been  tam^d  for  it)  mineral 
riches,  the  celebrated  copper  mines  in  the  Parys  moun- 
tain having  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  that  year; 
but  they  have  now  greatly  declined.  (See  Amlwch.)  Lead 
ore  and  asbestos   have  also  been  found  ;   and  coal  Is 
wrought  to  some  extent  at  Maltracth.    Soil  various  but 
principally  a  fine  loamy  sand,  which,  when  properly  cul- 
tivated, is  highly  productive.  Agriculture  Is  not,  however, 
in  an  advanced  state.    So  late  as  1810  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  taJve  five  white  crops  in  succession,  most 
of  which  were  so  poor  as  hardly  to  pay  their  expense ; 
but  an  improved  system  Is  being  gradually  Introduced. 
The  stiff  loams,  of  which  the  extent  is  considerable,  are 
usually  manured  with  a  sort  of  shelly  sand.    Principal 
crops,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  the  latter  being 
grown  more  extensively  than  in  any  other  |>art  of  N. 
Wales.     Gracing  is  the  principal  olyect  of  the  farmer's 
attention.    '   About    .'i,500  head    of  cittiu  are  annually 
sent  from  the  Island  to  the  mainland,  exclusive  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  sheep.     Average  rent  of  land,  in 
1810, 7<.  6(1.  an  acre   Manufactures  unimportint,  consisting 
merely  of  some  of  the  coarser  descriptions  of  woollens. 
Chief  towns,  Heaumarls,  llnlyhoud,  Amlwch,  I.lancrchy- 
midd,  and  Llangefni.     It  Is  divided  Into  3  cantreds,  6 
comots,  or  hundreds,  and  73  narNhes.  The  pop.,  which  in 
I77fi  amounted  tol<l,7H0,  had  Increased  in  1831  to  48,32A. 
It  returns  a  m.  to  the  II.  of  V.  fur  the  co.,  and  one  for 
the  Iraroughs  of  Heaumarls,   Holyhead,  <^c     Co.  consti- 
tuency in  I8»>.37,  1439. 

Anglesey-  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  seat  of  the 
Druids.  The  Kcmans,  under  .Suetonius  I'auliiius,  having 
taken  it  altera  fanatical  resistance,  a.  n.fil,  rut  down 
the  groves  of  the  Druids,  iieris  supfrtlilionihut  tarn',  and 
•eem  to  ha'e  exterminated  both  the  priests  anil  their 
religion.  {Tucii.  Annal.,  lib.  14.  \  ,30.)  It  was  sub- 
jugated along  with  tlie  rest  of  Wales,  by  Kilward  I.  and 
was  Incorporated  with  Kngland  and  m.ide  a  comity  by 
Henry  VIII.  The  two  mo»t  important  events  in  Its  re- 
cent history  are  the  discovery  of  the  I'arys  mines,  in  ;7<is, 
and  the  building  of  the  Mrniii  l)riilve  in  IN'/'i.  (,S|.(< 
Daviet'  N.  H'aU»,pastimiHeaiitiesofKnglaniliind  tValit, 
•rt.  Anglft'V,  4c.) 

ANGI.ET,  a  town  nf  Fr.ince,  dep.  Rasses  Pyrinnees, 
near  Bayunne,  famed  for  Its  excciient  wliite  wine.  Pup. 
S944. 

ANOOL\,noVGO,  or  AMBONDK,  a  kingdom  of 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  extrnrliiiK  fiom  8°  2(K  to  U'-'  I.V 
8  lat.,  and  from  14" to  18^  or  lU  '  K.  long.  On  the  N. 
it  Is  separated  from  Congo  by  the  Danda  ;  on  tlie  S.  the 
Coania  divides  It  from  the  ili^tricls  of  Qnassima  and 
I.lbolo  ;  on  the  W.  It  li;i<  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  nnci  on  the 
K.  It  Is  Joined  by  the  territories  of  (ienga  and  Daia 
Quieuca  (the  W.  portion  n(  the  Malemha  nt  the  Jesuits), 
•nd  the  powerful  interior  kingilom  of  Matamba.  It  Is 
rectangular  shaped,  lies  nearlv  parallel  to  the  equator, 
being  .ibout  S.V)  m.  in  length  frl'in  1'..  to  W.,  ,VI  or  M  m. 
In  wiillh  from  N.  to  S.  ;  contiiiiiiiig  an  area  of  prolialiiy 
not  less  than  IM.ntll)  or  V'l.lNKi  >ii.  m,  {.Ilium,  iloig.  U. 
V/J.  i  Barhnl'i  I'oy.  lo  Oiiigii,  Hn.  ;  /.cArt/,  i.  .Vt.  ;  Hnw- 
riilch,  Map iif  Congo,  Angola, ntui lUnguelii ,-  Ace.  iff  l)is- 
eo«..-i3    143.) 

This  country  is  property  a  part  of  Congo,  from  which, 
however,  it  ha<  i)een  polillcally  sroHratid  since  the 
middle  of  the  Ifith  century,  whi'O  a  clilef,  «  hose  name  or 
tillf  was  Angola,  made  liimself  independent  of  tlie  king 
of  Congo,  and  gave  Its  present  designation  to  his  new 
kingdom,  the  na'lve  iiaini' of  whirli  was  Dongo,  or  Ani- 
bimde.  (l.ebal,  11.  4'/7.  ;  Harlxtt.  .'ciO.)  It  is  very  iMiwer- 
ful  among  the  neighbouring  states,  the  paramonni  au- 
thority of  Its  monnnii   Ix'liig  arknowliHlged  by  several 

districts,  some  of  them  grc.illy  esi ding  il>eif  in  extent. 

fhpiirnl  Chnrnrlfr.  —  .Angola  l«  exlremrly  mountain- 
ous, Willi  no  plains,  except  upon  the  sea-fhore.anil  some 
•mall  plateaus  on  the  sides  ami  In  the  gorges  fif  mnun- 
lalni.  The  land  ap|iears.  however,  lo  Im'  making  ad- 
vances on  the  sea.  ami  forming  lal.inds,  which  are  wiioliy 
of  an  alluvial  and  level  rharaiter ;  such  is  ll<n  l>|p  of 
l,nanda.  Ivlng  a  short  mile  from  the  coast,  and  forming 
with  the  I'alHi  Palmarelnh  i  one  of  the  moil  convenient 
harlKiurs  im  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Tlie  ca|Ni  iltelf  Is 
■isu  a  plain  of  the  same  nature,  and  very  eviilently  In  a 
•tat*  of  progress  westward  {I'lgnfrlla,  l)rl  Hrann  di 
Cimgn,  10.  ;  MrroUit,  I'laggio  tfr(  i'lmgo,  7U,  -,  Sarbvl, 
M\    )  Ubat.i.  6V.) 
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The  countij  li  extremely  well  watered  (aa,  Indeed  Is 
the  whole  of^  Congo) ;  the  principal  streams  are  the 
Coanza,  Benga,  and  Danda,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  equator ;  the  first  and  last  form- 
ing the  S.  and  N.  boundary  of  the  country. 

Soil,  Climate,  Ijc.  —  The  worst  soli  in  Angola  is  that 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  more  recently  formed  islands 
which  Is  sandy,  but  by  no  means  desert ;  for,  at  any  time' 
by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  or  less,  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  may  be  procured.     It  Is,  however 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  ebb  tide  these  temporary 
wells  are  always  found  rather  brackish,  while  at  the  flood 
their   contents   are  perfectly  sweet.     (.Pigqfelta,   lo.  ■ 
Lebat,  i.  89.)    The  mountain  sides,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers,  present  all  the  richness  of  soil  common  in 
equatorial  countries  which  are  well  Irrigated,  though  the 
useful  productions  of  the  land  arc  said  to  be  chiefly  owing 
to  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  Portuguese.    (Barbui 
516.)     The  climate  Is  excepted  by  Adams  (Remarks, 
200.)  from  the  general  charge  of  malignity   towards 
Europeans    under  which  the  rest  of  tropical    Africa 
labours ;  and  PIgjifetta  expressly  sUtes  that  the  "  habita- 
tion is  excellent,  the  air  beyond  all  credit  temperate." 
La  llama  ti  e  bonittima,  fare  ollre  ad  ogni  credenxa 
lemperato.    (p.  6.)     He  adds  also,  what  woiUd  Imply  that 
the  mountains  are  of  no  great  height,  that  the  beat  on 
their  summits  Is  not  less  than  that  In  the  plains.    Situ- 
ated so  near  the  equator,  Angola  might  l>e  expected  to 
have  2  dry  and  2  rainy  seasons  In  each  year  ;  but  tills 
does  not  appear  to  be  tlie  case  ;  and.  Indeed,  the  accounts 
of  travellers  on  this  point  are  sufficiently  conflicting. 
PIgafetta  says  (p.  7.),  that  the  rainy  season  Is  from  April 
till  August ;  Lebat  (I.  107.),  that  it  occupies  November, 
December,  and  sometimes  January.    Barbot  (.522)  leaves 
It  uncertain,  but  makes  the  dry  season  extend  from  May 
to  September ;  though  he  remarks  tliat  this  period  is  not 
without  an  intermixture  of  pleasant  showers  ;  and  to  add 
to  the  uncertainty  on  this  iioint,  Degrandprc  ( I'oyage 
(J  la  Cole  ii'Or  tfifrrique,  I.  4.)  snys,  that  rain  aeltlvm  i::'.U, 
and  never  abundantly  ;  that  the  showers  are  irregular, 
and  tliat  no  mie  lime  it  more  itMecl  lo  Ih.m  than  an- 
other I  *    The  same  author  remarks.  tSiat  the  abundant 
dews  are  fully  siifflcient  for  the  development  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  in  this  he  is  borne  out  oy  all  the  other  autliurl- 
ties.     The  trade  wind  blows  steadily  from  S.W.  to  S., 
(lie  sea  breexes  commonly  from  W.S.W.,  and  the  land 
wind  from  E.  by  N.      Angola  Is,  however,  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  Internal  deserts  to  prevent  the  111  effects 
that  miglit  be  otherwise  feared  from  this  breeie.     Tor- 
nadoes are  not  unfreouent ;  aiid  at  such  times  the  wind 
shins   violently  to  all   points  of  the  compass,  settling, 
tiiially.  Into  tlie  direction  of  the  trade.     (Barbot,  ItTi. ; 
l'igt\felta,7.)    Gold  and  silver  have  licen  discovered  In 
the  moiiiilains    near  the    coast  ;    but  no  gold  dust  is 
found,  tliough  it  appears  to  have  existed  formerly.    Iron 
is  pr(Mluce<l  plentltully  through  the  energy  of  the  Pur- 
tiigiieso  j  and  copper  is  said,  but  upon  no  clear  evidence, 
to  exist  In  the  Interior.     ( OegranriprJ,  I.  38.  ;  Bowdileh, 
I'.l.)    Leail,  sulphur,  and  petroleum  are  among  the  mine. 
rai  treasures  ;  hut  there  Is  no  mention  of  pDH'ious  stniici. 
The  natives  are  reasonably  good  miners,  under  European 
direction  I  and  it  Is  asserted  tliat  tlie  subterraneous  exiial- 
ations  prmluce  as  sensible  a  dllfi'rence  in  their  colour,  as 
the  same  cause  is  known.  In  many  cases,  to  effect  in  tliat 
of  Euro|ieans.     ( l.ebnl.  I.  U.S. ) 

Veget.ttlon  has  the  magnlllcenee  <ibservable  In  all  well. 
watered  tropical  regions.  A  s|>ecles  of  the  Ficus,  culled 
by  the  n-alivvs  ICnsuda,  ami  possessing  tlie  property  nf 
dropping  its  branches  to  the  ground,  where  tliey  talia 
riHit,  and  gerinlnale  like  a  new  plant,  is  very  abuiidsnl. 
,Some  of  (liese  trees,  reaenililing  small  thickets  more 
than  indiviiluai  plants,  extend  to  morn  tliiin  LdlHlpaiii 
in  circumrerence,  and  are  said  on  koihI  authority  to  Iw 
capable  of  sheltering  3,(ilKl  men  I  I'he  eiisada  Is  an  ex- 
Ireioely  useful  plant  ;  the  Iriilt,  which  resembles  an 
ordinary  llg.  is  an  iinpnrtnnt  arlicle  of  foml  ;  Its  oiilcr 
liark  asilats  in  llie  coiistriiition  of  huts  and  boats, and  an 
inner  coating,  Ining  washiHl  and  beaten,  is  niiinulacliimj 
into  cloth.  {Barbot,  h'JI.)  The  dale,  and  every  other 
species  of  |iaini,  the  citron,  orange,  lemon,  anana.  guars, 
banana,  cocoa,  tamarind,  mangrove,  and  every  fruit  nmi 
forest  Ireecomuion  lo  the  iH|iilnoxlai  regieiis,  grow  lure 
spontaneously,  and  ri'ward  tlie  least  expense  of  inhiiiir 
Willi  the  inoKt  abiiiidaiil  return.  The  siitiie  remark  liohli 
goinl  with  regard  to  yams.  imtatiH'S,  and  the  wliole  r.U'L> 
of  roots  ;  and  though  Ihe  i  llmate  lie  t<io  hot  for  the  pro. 
diirllon  of  European  grain,  yet  4  ipecles  of  wiiesl, 
Turkish,  Ssrasln,  Massliigo,  and  I.uno.  »re  raised  In 
great  abundance.  Pulses  o|  all  kimis  are  likewise  plen- 
lll'ul ;  anil  Ihe  sugar-cane.  pep|ier-vliie,  and  a  plant  i  allid 
mandiiH'a,of  whii  h  a  very  gooil  bread  Is  uiaile,  alisoluulf 
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•truggle  with  man  for  the  possession  of  the  loil.  Many 
trees  produce  fine  gums  or  resins  ;  and,  in  a  word,  there 
Is  scarcely  a  vegetable  production  which  Angola  does 
not,  or  under  reasonable  care  might  not  be  made  to 
produce.  iLebat,\.  112—162. ;  Barbot,  516  ;  Degrandprf, 
1.  6—14.)  The  Woods  and  mountains  shelter  lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  hyiDnas,  and  wolves  ;  of  smaller  wild 
animals,  there  are  foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.  Of  the  usefol 
animals,  there  are  hares,  rabbits,  all  the  species  of  ante- 
lopes, stags,  goats,  and  hogs  of  the  Chinese  variety. 
The  sheep,  cow,  horse,  and  ass  are  strangers  to  the 
country,  and  known  only  as  importations  from  Europe  ; 
but  the  zebra,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  traverse  the 
woods,  and  the  hippopotamus  is  found  In  the  rivers. 
The  civet  cat  is  also  a  native  of  this  country,  which  like- 
wise abounds  in  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  among  which  is 
the  chimpaniee,  the  most  Intelligent  of  the  tribe.  A 
species  of  wild  dog  Is  said  to  be  found  in  the  woods. 

To  enumerate  the  birds  of  this  part  of  Africa,  would 
be  to  give  a  list  of  almost  interminable  length  ;  nil  that 
are  found  in  other  tropical  regions,  and  some  that  are 
peculiar,  flourish  here.  The  fisher  and  the  scrgo,  or 
honey  bird,  are  among  the  latter,  and  with  whole  hosts  of 
pelicans,  and  nearly  every  variety  of  parrot,  constitute 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Angolian  ornithology.  Kep- 
tlles  numerous,  consisting  of  centipedes,  scorpions,  and 
exceedingly  venomous  serpents.  Some  of  the  lisard  tribe, 
as  the  cameleon,  are  less  dangerous  than  these  :  but  the 
rivers  swarm  with  two  or  three  species  of  crocodiles,  which 
make  fishing  dangerous,  and  bathing  ail  but  fatal.  Life 
is  as  abundant  in  the  waters  as  on  the  land ;  and  besides 
the  usual  tenants  of  the  deep,  as  whales,  sharks,  dol- 
phins, mackarel,  oysters,  crabs,  &c.,  the  coasts  and  rivers 
possess  an  endless  list  of  creatures,  the  very  names  of 
which  are  unknown  In  Europe.  Insects  are  as  numerous, 
heautifbl,  and  destructive  as  in  other  tropical  climates  ; 
and  among  the  last-named  class,  the  termites  or  white 
ant  siands pre-eminent.  (I.ebnt,  i.  IRi—KO. ;  Degrand- 
pr*,  I.  14— 38. ;  Barbot,  SUi—5\S.). 

PopUation,  Cwlomi,  Ac.  —  The  population  is  dense 
for  a  barbarous  country,  the  monarch  being  called  Incue, 
from  the  great  number  of  subjects  under  his  command. 
{Barbot,  520.)  It  Is  not,  however,  easy  to  assign  the 
amount,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  at  between 
2,m)0,(KX)  and  ,1,(K)0,(HX).  The  capital  city,  St.  I'aul,  or 
I.nanda,  contains  H,0(H).  (Howditch,  8.)  The  natives 
have  few  of  the  negro  peculiarities  ii  form'  or  feature : 
llioy  are  of  ordinary  stature,  well  limbed,  and,  but  for 
their  colour,  very  like  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  they 
arc  surrounded.  Blue  eyes  and  red  hair  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  them.  (I'lgttfrlta,  r>.)  Society  is  divided 
Intii  4  classes,  2  free  and  2  slaves  ;  the  first  2  consisting  of 
nobles  and  husbandmen  or  artificers  ;  the  others  of  slaves, 
native  born,  and  those  aci|ulreii  by  war  or  foreign  pur- 
chase. Marriage  is  an  extremely  simple  ceremony,  a 
mere  agreement  between  the  husband  and  the  father  of 
tlie  woman.  The  appearance  of  the  first  tooth  in  chil- 
dren Is  an  Important  epoi^h  ;  the  infant  being  then  carried 
trnm  house  to  house,  and  gifts  extorted  from  friends  and 
itfiingcrs.  For  the  rest,  they  do  not  difl'er  much  from 
other  negroes.  Dancing  Is  a  favourite  diversion,  and  a 
ri'llKlout  rite  ;  and,  like  other  African  people,  their  cere- 
niiinies  are  defiled  with  blood  and  cruelty.  Money  Is  of 
several  kinds :  tnarkcd  clolht,  the  shell  of  a  small  fish 
railed  simbo,  a  red  wood  brought  from  Malemha,  and 
Iron,  which  last  was  Introduced  by  the  i'urtuguese.  Thi 
ypar  Is  divided  into  12  months,  and  the  week  into  4  days, 
(>r  which  the  last  Is  observed  n>  a  satibath.  (l.cbat.i. 
110.  .17'J.ftc. ;  Barbjl,  fi\H. ;  Mirolla,:\(>l .  *e.;  howdilcH, 
!Kl.  Ac.)  The  country  Is  parcelled  nut  Into  an  Immense 
niimlH<r  of  little  lordships,  earh  under  a  magistrate 
calliHl  a  sova.  It  would  anpear  that  the  king  Is  able  to 
rontrol  the  |)etly  desjiotism  of  these  governors  ;  for 
tliry  have  neither  wealth  nor  any  other  distinction, 
i-xci'pt  the  personal  reKjieet  paid  to  them,  which  Is,  how- 
over,  very  profound,  to  distinguish  theni  from  niiv  other 
frmnen.  (liarbol,  620.1  The  religion  of  the  liiilk  of 
Ihi-  |ieople  Is  Kellcism,  dIflWrIng  In  nothing  from  that  on 
the  coast  of  (Juliiea  (.SVc  Asiuntkk)  ;  but  there  are  many 
riirUtlan  families  among  the  natives,  and  at  one  time  the 
Ji'iiills  hail  converted  nearly  the  whole  population,  and 
ritaliliahed  a  regular  form  of  church  government  O'iga- 
ffllii  and  Mcrolla,  pa$itm  ;  liarhut.  ^2I . ;  l.cbat,  II.  214.  c« 
i>7.)  Hut  the  efliH't  of  their  lalHXirs  has  now  nearly  va- 
nlihed.and  the  negriM-s  have  relapsed  Into  the  Idolatrous 
rilis  of  their  aluestors.  (/Jiurrnnrf/iri',  1,47.  t  Bowdtich, 
Hi.)  'I'hi'  Uiiituage  Is  less  barbarous, and  more  uniform, 
onlhlsii.ast  ttian  in  most  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  the  whole 
of  Cong"  that  Is  the  country  iM'twiH'ii  the  Coanta  and 
llip  Zairr.  >pe«k  nillalect  of  the  same  tongue  (Mcrdllii, 
mimm  i  Harbnl,  M2.),  which,  according  to  Degrandpr^ 
(I  Kik),  Is  extremely  musical  and  flexible  ;  not  partlcu- 
Urly  sonorous,  hut  very  agrieable  ;  with  aperlert  syntax, 
aiid  liearlng  In  some  points  a  resemblance  to  the  l.atln. 
Ill'  Imagines  that  this  fad  may  prove  a  guide  to  the  oli- 
11  lire  history  of  these  countries  :    may  It  not,  however. 
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no 


be  owing  solely  to  the  long  intercourse  which  ba*  exiited 
between  the  natives  and  the  Christian  priests  llrom  For* 
tugal  and  Italy  ? 

Trade,  S/c The  Fortuguese  established  n  fiutory  on 

this  coast  in  I4SS  (Merolla,76) ;  and  their  power  hai 
been  constantly  extending  to  the  present  time.  Two  of 
their  establishments  are  TOO  m.  inland ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  possess  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country  to  this  extent.  Their  posts,  called  fairs,  or 
faierta,  are  little  more  than  cntrep6ts  for  trade ;  though 
the  residents  exercise  a  political  power  In  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  These  establishments  hare,  it  U 
iaid,  excited  a  spirit  of  manufacture  and  commerce 
mnong  the  negroes  ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  this 
has  been  the  case  in  any  considerable  degree ;  and  what- 
ever beneficial  influence  they  might  otherwise  have 
had,  has  been  countervailed  and  nullified  by  the  support 

fiven  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  the  slave  trade, 
n  fact,  Angola  has  been  for  a  lengthened  series  of  years 
the  great  mart  whence  slaves  have  been  obtained  for 
Brazil ;  and  though  their  importation  into  the  latter  be 
now,  in  appearance  at  least,  prohibited,  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  still  conveyed  In  great  numbers  to  that  country. 
Bowditch  gives  the  following  account  of  the  trade  of 
Angola  In  1803 :  — 

Exports  from  Angola  to  Lisbon,  1803. 

Reis. 
171  Quintals  of  Ivory,  1st  quality       -       -    1,770,000 
77  -  -  2d  quality    -  •       462,000 

41  -  -  3d  quality        -         -       164,000 

289  Quintals  .  .  -    2,336,000 

No  account  is  taken  of  the  gold,  iron,  or  other  com- 
modities exported  ;  but  in  1804,  the  amount  of  ivory  was 
much  greater,  namely,  In  gross  — 
750}  Quintals  •  -  •       4,779,000  R. 

Imports  fVom  Lisbon  to  Angola,  1803. 


Provisions 

Woollen  Goods 

Linens 

Portuguese  Manufactures 

Drugs       .  .  - 

Asiatic  Manufitctures 

Metals 

Sundries 


Rela. 

-  I8,88<),769 

-  87,174,602 
.    24,474,860 

•  86,8N2,66a 

•  1,572,120 

•  940,878,320 

-  23,668,119 
■    45,426,690 

R.  480,78»'ioil 


In  1804,  the  gross  imports  amounted  to  410,128,68!! 
reis  ;  but  in  tills  there  is  no  account  of  drugs  or  Asiatic 
manufactures.    (Bowditch,  9.  etieq.  146—163.) 

ANGORA,  or  KNGOUKI,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  M  t:\iy 
almost  in  the  centre  of  Natolla,  near  the  N.  E.  source  of 
the  Sakarlah,  or  Sangariiu,  lat.  40°  29*  N.,  long.  830 
18'  E.  After  underEoing  various  revolutions,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  or  the  Ilomans  ;  and  being  embel- 
lished and  otherwise  favoured  by  Augustus,  the  Inhiibi- 
tanls  erected  to  his  honour  tiie  celebrated  Monutwntum 
yituyranum,  a  temple  of  white  marble,  on  the  walls  of 
which  an  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
Augustus  was  inscribed.  The  ruins  of  this  edifice  still 
remain.  Notwithstanding  the  demise  of  Its  pnwerfU 
patron,  Ancyra  continued  to  flourish.  It  was  here  that 
St.  I'aul  preached  to  the  Galallans  i  and  when  the 
Christian  religion  spread  Itself  over  the  world.  It  was  ad- 
vanced tn  the  dignity  of  an  apostolic  see.  It  came  Into 
the  |H)ssession  or  the  Turks  In  1,160.  The  great  battle 
between  the  Turkish  sultan  B^aset,  or  Bayarld,  and  the 
famous  Tartar  conqueror  1'ainerlane,  or  TImur  Bee, 
which  endiii  In  thetotnl  dereat  and  capture  oftlie  former, 
was  fought  In  the  vicinity  of  Ancyra  In  1101.  It  continues 
to  Ih'  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Natolla  i  and  is  cele- 
bratiNl  for  inaniifactures  of  stuflli  made  of  the  silk-like 
wind  of  the  ciin(  qf  Angara  a  variety  peculiar  to  the 
country  round  the  town.  T  '«  population  has  been  va- 
riously ettlm.ited  at  from  ab.lHK)  to  NO.dOO.  We  Incline 
to  think  that  the  first  niimlier  Is  nearest  the  mark. 
(  ToMrnr/iirl,  Vnfiagf  du  l.rvitnl,  ii.  pp,  442.  464. ;  Xfn- 
nri'r'i  .lonrnri/,  ii.  63.  *c.) 

ANC.tiSri'HA.aclty  of  8.  America,  rep.  of  Vene- 
riiela,  on  the  H.  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  about  240  m.  above 
Its  emliouehiire,  and  alNiiit  IINI  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  lat.  8'  h'  10"  N.,  long.  (iS-J  66' 20"  \V.  It  was 
founded  in  1,'iMH,  Owing  to  Its  situation  In  a  fertile 
country,  on  a  great  nntlgable  river,  and  Us  command  of 
a  very  extensive  inland  navigation,  Angostura  It  favour* 
ibl;  situated  for  coiiiinerce,  which  It  carried  on  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  previously  tn  the  revniullonarf 
struggles.  These,  however,  hare  diminished  Its  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  |Mipulallnn.  The  last,  which  In  IWT 
was  estimated  at  about  h,600,  dues  nut  nuw,  nerlMpi, 
I  4 
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It  hu  a  Urge  hall,  where  meetingi  of 
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Connau  have  been  held ;  wUh  an  hoipital  and  a  college ; 
Md  ff  defended  by  a  fort  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rirer. 
Though  loir,  and  subiect  to  inundation,  the  climate  ii 
temperate  and  not  unhealthy.  _ 

ANGOULEME  (an.  IcuUtma),  a  city  of  France,  dep. 
Oharante,  of  which  it  ii  the  capital,  on  a  plateau  elevated 
»l  feet  above  the  river  Charente,  lat.  *h°  38'  57"  N., 
lonf .  0^  V  18"  E.     Pop.  16,830.    The  old  town,  which 
eooupiei  the  lummit  of  the  plateau,  hai  narrow,  crooked 
■treeti,  and  l(  triite  et  laidf.    In  its  centre  stands  the 
old  castle  in  ruins.     The  walls,  with  which  the  citv 
waa  (brmerly  surrounded,  have  been  mnstlv  demolished, 
and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public  walks.    The  new 
town,  built  on  a  declivity  to  the  S.  of  the  old  town,  has 
broad  itraight  streets,  good  houses,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.    There  are   also  several  suburbs,  of  which 
Houmeau   Is  the  most  Important.     Its  port  is  the  en- 
trepAt  of  the  commerce  or  Anitoultme :   eathedr.il  a'  ' 
cient,  but  neither  large  nor  beautiful ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  line  bridge  over  the  Charente,  and  an 
obelisk  erected  in  honour  of  the  present  Duchesse  d'An- 
(oultme,  the  other  public  buildings  deserve  no  particular 
notice.     The  Place  (TArloii  is  a  Bne  promenade,  and, 
from   its  elevated   position,  commands  a  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Anguienne  and  the  surrounding  countr}-. 
Angoultme  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assises,  and  of  a  tri- 
banal  of  original  jurisdiction;  and  has  a  royal  college ; 
a  society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  which  pub- 
lishes memoes  once  a  month ;  a  public  library,  with 
16,000  volumes ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  a  school 
of  midwifery ;  a  fpundling  hospital,  and  various  other 
hospitals ;  a  theatre,  Ac.    It  had  aUo  a  royal  marine 
school,  the  buildings  of  which  are  on  a  largi-  scale :  this 
institution  was,  however,  closed  in  IMO  ;  but  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  re-opened.    Angoultme  is  celebrated  for 
the  extensive  paper  manufactures  in  its  vicinity  :  It  has 
also  labrtci  of  serges  and  roarse  ttuffs,  and  earthenware  ; 
with    extensive    distilleries,   which    produce    excellent 
brandy  I  tanneries,  a  cannon  fuundrv,  a  manufucturr  of 
arms,  a  sugar  reBnery,  kc.    I'he  patfi  de  perarit  aut 
tntfiM  d'AngottUme  are  sent  tn  all  parts  of  Kurope. 

Angoultme  is  very  ancient,  being  noticed  by  Ausonius, 
who  nourished  in  the  :td  century.  Hals.ir  was  a  n.itive 
of  the  town  and  so  alto  was  the  dctotaiile  rrglcidu ; 
Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  lli-nry  IV.  In  the  vcinltyare 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  ahl)ey  iff  la  Cauronne,  fuundi-d 
In  im,  long  the  orniimcnt  of  the  Angonmois.  This 
venerable  and  magntOcent  structure,  after  escaping  the 
revolutionary  plirenty,  was  demoliihcd  in  IMm.  Tlie 
fountain  of  Trouve,  a  few  miles  from  Anuoultme,  is, 
next  to  that  of  Vauclutp,  the  most  celebratixl  In  France. 
(Hugo,  France  I'illoreijue,  art.  Charrnle,  \c.) 

ANOUUMOIS,  the  name  of  u  district  in  France 
previously  to  the  revolution,  nearly  but  ni>t  exai'lly  coin- 
ciding with  the  dep.  Charente.  it  I'urnied,  tn  connexliip 
with  the  district  of  Salntnnge,  oue  of  tlic  provinces  Into 
which  France  was  formerly  divided. 

ANtiltA,  atown  and  seaport  of  the  IsUnd  of  Tercpira, 
one  of  the  Aiores,  being  the  cap.  of  the  archipelaKo, 
and  the  residence  of  the  irnvernor.  at  the  iMittoin  ol'a 
deep  liay  or  creek,  lat.  VP  3(f  .W  N.,  long.  W  \lf  .B" 
W.  Fop.  varliMitly  estlmatetl  at  from  lO.nOO  to  l.'i.fiflO. 
It  is  beautifilly  titUfiteil  on  a  hill,  rlilng  griuiually  from 
the  sea.  The  streets  are  liroad  ami  regular,  mid  tlie 
houses,  generally  of  ;<  stories,  thoiiith  ghHiniy,  are  well 
built.  It  Is  well  supplied  uUh  water,  lint  the  streets,  as 
well  as  the  Inhahllanis,  are  nntwilhutAnillng  excessively 
filthy.  There  are  a  ({"'at  ninntter  of  churches,  anil  It 
formerly  also  had  various  monasteries  ,'in<i  convents  ;  hut 
the  latter  have  iM'eii  illasolved,  and  llie  hiilldlugs  a|iplle<l 
t '  other  uses.  As  a  port.  Aiiiira  lia.<  nothing  tn  luiast  of: 
It  Is  open  t.)  till  winds  (yoni  the  S  N  W  by  the  S.  In  the  K. 
The  swell  from  the  S.W.  In  parllculur,  which  sets  roiiml 
Mount  llrasll,  on  the  ^^  .  side  of  the  bay,  is  tremendous. 
In  the  bail  weather  mn  iths.  Urge  vensels  iinihor  In  the 
imnuh  of  the  bay,  alireast  of  St.  Antonio,  In  'iH  atid  V) 
fathoms,  to  be  reaily  inilantly  to  put  to  sea  In  the  event 
of  storms  setttnu  In,  llii'  roust  nIfordliiK  no  >lielter.  The 
town  Is  derrniled  on  the  \V.  Iiy  the  citailel  at  the  TkiI  of 
Mount  llraitil.and  on  the  opposite  slile  ol  the  Imy  liy  the 
fort  of  .St.  .'I'li/isllan.  the  lilatanee  lietweiii  lliem  being 
•tMHit  i  m.  ( M,  ./'J  Atom,  p.  '/in.;  I'urdy't  Sailing 
lUrtrlioni  fur  Ihf  Atlanlir,  ii,  7^0.) 

AmiRt,  a  seaiHirt  town  ol  Hrasll,  prnv.  Ilio  Janeiro, 
hears  N.  NV  .  dUtant  7H  m.  from  the  city  nf  that  name. 
Its  port  atlnills  Urge  ships  i  it  is  fortltle  I  by  "  rixlouhts, 
and  has  tome  cnrroierre. 

ANOllll.I.A,  nr  .SNAKR  LSI, AM),  so  ralle<l  ft-om 
Its  tortuous  ttgurr,  an  IsUml  iM'longlng  to  llir  llrlllsh  In 
the  W  Imllvt,  IM-Ing  th«  most  nMilherri'  of  the  CarlliheD 
IsUnds,  and  sefiaritted  hy  a  narrow  channel  from  Ht. 
Marlins,  lat.  t»'  t'  N.,  long,  r.3"  ir  K.  It  Is  ^om  M  to 
ft  m.  In  length.  I>y  atoint  A  m  In  breadth  I'mi.  alniut 
11,01)1). of  whom  ab.nil  1I.4IKI are  hlarks.  Siirfote  flat  i  soli 
rliaikf,  ani  not  very  productive;  and  there  Is  adeflclenry 
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both  of  wood  and  water ;  clinute  healthy.  By  fkr  tha 
largest  portion  is  uncultivated.  It  produces  some  suaar 
and  cotton,  with  maise  and  provisions  of  various  kinds 
A  salt  lake  in  the  middle  of  the  island  AimUhes  (or  at  all 
events  did  fUrnish)  a  considerable  supply  of  salt,  it  has 
no  good  harbour.  The  town,  an  inconsiderable  place 
stands  near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The' 
colonists  elect  their  chief  magistrate,  subject  to  the  an. 
proval  of  our  governor  of  Antigua.  (,Edward$,ei.  1819  : 
and  Official  Setunu.)  ' ' 

Anooilla,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  about  20  m 
long,  and  C  broad ;  lat.  23°  36'  N.,  long.  79°  30'  W. 

ANGUILLARA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the 
Adige,  23  m.  S.  Padua.  Pop.  2,300.  This  also  is  the 
nameof  atown  of  nearly  equal  sixe  in  the  Papal  states 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  fake  Bracciano,  16  m.  N.  N.  w' 
Rome. 
ANGUS,  see  Forfar. 

ANH  ALT,  a  country  of  Germany,  almost  surrounded 
bv  the  Prussian  dominions,  having  Brandenburg  on  the 
N.,  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  E.  and  S.,  the  county  of 
Mansfeldt  on  the  S.  W.,  and  Brunswick  and  the  Pnusign 
circ  of  Magdeburg  on  the  N.  W.  Its  greatest  length  is 
60  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  12  to  16.  Principal 
river  the  Elbe,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  Area,  I  018 
sq.  m.  Pop.  1 46,233.  It  is  mostly  flat,  and  is  ver}'  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  It  is  divided  into  tlje  three  duchies 
of  Anhalt-Bernburg  having  an  area  of  £)9  sq.  m.,  and  a 
pop.  (in  18.33)  of  4,%13S;  Anhalt-Coethen,  area31Hsq.  m., 
pop.  (in  J833)  4(),1U ;  and  Anhalt-Dessau,  area  3604,  sq. 
m.,  pop.  (in  1837)  60,<>45.  'I'he  consent  of  the  states  Is 
necessary  to  the  Imposition  of  anynew  tax.  Inhab.  mostly 
Protestants  and  very  industrious.  The  entire  principality 
furnishes  1,224  men  to  the  army  of  the  confederation. 
Principal  towns,  Dessau,  Zerbst,  Coethen,  and  Bernburg, 
ANlIOLT,  a  small  Danish  island  in  the  Cattcgat, 
nearly  halfway  between  Lessoe  and  Zealand.  A  light- 
house, having  tlie  lantern  elevated !  1 2  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  has  Immmi  erected  on  Its  most  easterly  promon- 
tory, in  lat.  .Mio  44'  W  N.,  long.  11'=  .W  M"  E. 

ANIANE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Herault,  cap.  cant., 
16  m.  W.  by  N.  Montiicllier.     Pop.  2,6JiO. 

ANIMALLYor  ANIMALAYA.atownofHlndostan, 
prov.  Colmbetoor,  on  the  Alima,  lat.  10°  31' N.,  long. 
77°  1'  E.    In  1800  it  contained  400  houses. 

AN,l.\Il,  a  town  of  liindust.in,  prov.  Cutch,  cap. 
district  of  same  name,  ceded  in  1816  to  the  British,  ne,ir 
the  N.  K.  shore  of  the  (iulph,  lat.  23"^  3'  N.,long.  70°  ir 
K.  It  is  fortlfle<l,  but  not  strongly.  In  1819  nearly  h:iir 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  only  lOJ 
persons  lost  their  lives,  l^e  pop.  was  estimated  in  the 
rollowln).T  year  at  I0,(KHI.  ( HntailloH't  E.  I.  iiaxctleer. ) 
AN.IEN(it).  a  seaport  town  nf  S.  Illndnstan,  prnv. 
Traviincorc,  IS  m.  N.  N.  W.  (-'ape  Comorln,  lat.  8'-' .17' 
N..  long.  76-'  .')3'  E.  'llie  K.  I.  (  ompany  had  a  factory 
here  from  lh|i4  to  1813,  when  It  was  abolished.  The  best 
i^  >lr  caliles  un  the  .Malabar  coast  are  niaile  he'e  and  at 
Cocliin  ;  and  pepper,  coarse  plecc-g(H>ds,  drugs,  &c.  are 
exported. 

ANIOU,  an  ancient  prov.  and  gov.  of  France,  now 
disti  Hinted  among  the  depts.  of  Maine  et  Loire,  I.nirn 
Inftrieiire,  Vendee,  Indreet  Loire,  Sarthe,  llleet  Vilaine, 
Mayenne,  and  Deux  StHres. 

AN  K  LAM,  I  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prnv.  Pome- 
rania,  cap.  circ.  on  the  navigable  river  I'veiie,  alxiul  7  m. 
from  wliere  It  falls  Into  tliu  strait  separating  the   isle  iif 
U«ndiini  from  the  continent.    Pop.  7,l><Nl.    It  was  fouiiilcl 
InllfH,  has    a    college  and   3  hoipltals,   with    nianu- 
fiictures  of  cloth,  lliu'ii,  Ac,  anil  carries  una  conslderulile 
trade  In  shli>-lmlldlng  anil  sliip|ilng. 
ANKOItt'H.  atovti  of  Ali)»<lnia,  cap   prov.  I'. fat. 
ANKOI,  or  ASDKIIO.  a  town  of  Ilokliiir.x  7.^  in    \\ 
Halkh,  lat. .'16  '  48'  N.,|iinK.  filV   K.     Maveiidor<r»ayHtli.ii 
It  has  nearly  4.IMI0  hou«i"<,  wlilrh  woiiliilnrer  u  poji.  of  at 
least  from  7A,'Kin  to  •.Wf**\  coimUtlng  prinilpally  of  Ar,ili<. 
A  small  river   flows  past  (he  town  ;  hut  as  It  dries  In 
summer,  the  Inhah.  are  olillged  In  supply  llieinselves  with 
water  I'rnm  wells.    (  Voyitgr  A  ttuukhatn,  p.  14.1.) 

ANNAIIKKd  (ST  ).  a  town  of  Saxony,  circle  Krriir. 
hlrite,  H  in.  S.  W.  Marienhiirg.  I'on.  K,,VMi.  It  is  uill 
liiilll,  has  three  cliiiri  hes,  two  hospitals,  and  a  gvnnii- 
sliim,  with  inaniifactiires  of  lace  and  ribands.  In  lit 
vicinity  are  mines  of  Iron,  tin.  cobalt,  and  silver. 

ANNAII,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tiirliev.  cap.  Saiijlnik, 
on  the  F.iiiilir.iles,  IfKi  m.  N  W.  Ilagdad,  lat.  .'M'^  lii' 
N.,  long.  41°  47'  E.  It  Is  finely  sllliatiHl  on  the  route  nf 
the  caravans  that  cross  the  desert  of  MesopotaniU.  It 
was  surprised  In  HII7  by  the  Wahaliltes,  who.  after  coni- 
mlttlng  all  sorts  of  excesses,  set  It  on  lire.  The  pop.  dmi 
not  proliably  exceed  from  a,lsill  to  4,110(1.  The  environs  .ni' 
very  fertile 

ANNAMAIIOE.  n  se.iport  town  on  the  Cold  ('o«<(  nf 
Aflrlra,  formerly  prov.  hand,  empire  of  the  Ashniilii*, 
lat.  ft°  V  N  .  long.  I  '  ly  E..one  of  the  principal  nurls 
for  slaves.  It  was  liiirnt  hy  the  Ashanteis  In  ItMW.  I'np. 
probably  from  S.nuo  tu  4,'iao. 
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ANNAMOOKO. 
AMNAMOOKO,  one  of  the  Friendly  Itljmdi  (which 

ANNAN,  a  borough,  aea-port,  m.  town,  and  p.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Dumfries.  The  town  Is  altuated  on  the  E. 
tide  of  the  river  Annan,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fl>'.e 
bridge  of  S  arches,  erected  in  1824,  about  U  m.  above  its 
connuence  with  tne  Solway  Frith,  (;7  m.  S.  Edinburgh. 
Pop.  fi,033.  It  is  clean,  well-built,  neat,  and  thriving  ;  has 
a  handsome  new  church  and  spire  ;  a  good  natural  har- 
bour, which  has  been  much  improved  by  an  embankment 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Irving  of  Newton  ;  and 
an  academy  well  attended.  There  Is  here  a  cotton  manu- 
factory, which.  In  1837,  e'uployed  from  120  to  140  hands. 
Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  the  principal  trade  if  the  town  consists  in  the  curing 
of  bacon  and  hams  for  the  Newcastle  and  London  markets, 
and  in  the  shipping  of  corn,  fat  cattle,  and  sheep,  by  steam, 
for  LiverpoolL  In  1837  there  belonged  to  the  town  34 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  1639  tons.  Annan  unites  witli 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar,  in 
returning  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  10/.  houses  in  1831, 
l.'ia. ;  constituet^  in  1837,  179.  {Boundary  Report, 
p.  137. ;  New  SlMistical  Ac.  (^Scotland,  art.  Annan.) 

Annan,  the  river  on  which  the  above  town  is  built. 
It  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  Hartfell,  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  cos.  Dumfries  and  Peebles,  near  Moifbt,  and 
after  pursuing  a  S.  course  of  about  36  m.  in  a  direct  line, 
unites  with  the  Solway  Frith,  1|  m.  below  Annan,  to 
wliich  it  Is  navigable.  It  has  near  its  mouth  lalmon 
fisheries,  which  let  in  1837  for  about  55V/.  a-year. 

ANNANDALE,  the  name  given  to  the  valley  or  low 
grounds  traversed  lengthwise  by  the  river  Annan. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  where  it  falls  Into  its 
lestuary  or  basin,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fiindy, 
lat.  440  47'  N.,  long.  66°  50*  W.  The  harbour  is  spacious 
and  secure.  This  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  In 
N.  America,  having  been  founded  In  1604.  It  was  c.illed 
Fort  Koyal  by  the  French  j  but,  on  their  ceding  the  prov. 
to  England  m  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  received  Its 
present  name  In  honour  of  her  Migesty.  Notwithstanding 
if  was  the  cap.  of  the  pi  ov.  till  the  foundation  of  Halifax 
ill  W'^O,  and  its  line  harbour.  It  never  attained  to  any 
considerable  magnitude.  At  present  it  does  not  contain 
above  .M)  or  60  houses,  shops,  &c.,  and  the  fortiflcat!ons 
and  government  buildings  are  going  to  ruin.  (At'lire- 
gor'i  Britith  America,  i.  p.  360.) 

ANNAroLiK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  V.  States, 
cap.  Maryland,  on  the  Severn,  2  m.  from  Its  mouth,  28  m. 
S.  S.  E.,  naltimoro.  Pop.  2,623.  It  Is  a  handsome 
healthy  town,  with  a  itatchouse,  a  theatre,  &c.  The 
proximity  and  more  advantageous  situation  of  Dultlmorc 
as  a  place  of  trade,  have  occasioned  the  slow  growth  of 
Annapolis 

ANNECY,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  can.  prov. 
(ienevols,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  n,ime,  22  m.  8.  deneva.  Pop.  5,700.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  among  hills  and  mountains ;  and  is 
thriving  and  iiidiistriiius,  having  establishments  for  the 
ipiniiing  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  manuriirtiirrs  of  earth- 
enware and  glass,  vitriol,  straw  halK,  while  iron  and  steel, 
&c.     It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  Is  very  luicient. 

ANNET,  oneof  tliu  Scilly  islands,  about  I  m.  from 
that  nf  .St.  Agnes. 

ANN<)NAY,B  town  of  I'rnnce,  dep.  Ariii>i'he,  being, 
though  not  the  cap.,  the  principal  town  of  the  dep.,  at 
the  confluenc*'  nf  the  I'aiice  and  the  Deumc,  7  ni.  fl'um 
the  Khoiie.  Pop.  7,BN9.  It  is  a  tliriving  improving 
town,  agreeably  situated  on  the  rievnted  uiiiven  grotinu 
between  the  two  rivers,  with  suburbs  on  the  opposite 
liaiiks  \  being  well,  though  Irregularly  built.  I'he  o:ily 
piilillc  building  worth  notice,  U  an  oliellsk  in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  a-ronaiit  Montgnllier,  a  iiutive  of  the  place. 
AiiiKiMHy  Is  principally  dIstingiilMlied  by  its  inaiiiifartiire*, 
ii.irllciilurly  by  that  lif  pa|H>r,  lung  reckoned  the  U'st  In 
I  riiiice  ;  and  hence  the  riTomniendatlon.  xi  frei|iieiitly 
leeii  III  I'renrh  ciitiilogiies,  of  biHiks  iH'liig  iirliited  mi  frnfmr 
Jill  <!' .Iiituitiiiy.  (See  AHnKcliR.)  It  haiiiilsii  ninniifiu'lures 
III' I  lilt  Ii,  wiHillen  stockings,  and  gloves;  estNlilishnieiilifor 
till' >pliinlnK  of  cotton  and  silk,  part  iif  the  latter  of  a 
inriillarly  flue  ipialllv,  IM-Ing  enipioyiil  In  the  niami- 
hiitiire  of  tulles  and  liliiiidea  ;  with  ilye-»nrks,  tiuiiieries, 
Xi'.  The  tnwn  Is  iiroprietnr  nf  a  large  nursery  i  and  in 
lis  viiliiltyls  the  tlrst  >us|H'iision  bridge  ciiustructed  In 
I  ratice. 

ANOPSIIEIin,  a  town  of  llimloslan,  prnv.  Agra,  on 
the  \V.  sideof  Ihi  Canges,  mm  K.  ,S,  F.  llelhi.  fat.  2"' 
•iV  N.,  long.  78'  8'  K.  It  is  siirriiundeil  liy  a  strung 
iMiid  wall,  and  is  tliickly  Inhabited.  {Hiimillon'i  H.  f 
OiatUrer.) 

ASSPAt'll.or  ANSHAIII,  a  town  nf  llavaria,  rap. 
rlri'.  Uesat,  on  the  Kesal,  24  m.  S.  W.  by  W.  Nuriinlmrg, 
lat,  49"  14'  .W  N.,  long.  10'  JO*  IV  V..  Pnn.  |ri,;,(SI. 
It  Is  iiirriiiindiil  hy  walls,  nod  has  4  gates ',  is  the  seal  o) 
the  provincial  authorllles  mid  of  a  court  iil  appeal.  The 
<ili)ect<  iniiii  dciervlng  of  •itenllun  arc  the  cMtl«  and 
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gardens  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Margrares  of 
Aospach  ;  the  church  of  St.  John,  with  the  tombs  oftha 
princes.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  an  orphan 
hospital,  a  library  of  16,000  volf.  with  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  &c. ;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
stuflfii,  earthenware,  white  lead,  and  playing  cards. 

ANSTRUTHER(£ASTERand^ESTER),twoin< 
considerable  royal  burghs  and  tea-ports  of  Scotland,  co. 
Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  of 
both  boroughs,  with  their  parishes.  In  1831, 1,437;  Pari. 
const.  In  1837,  63.  They  unite  with  Crail,  Pittenwecra, 
and  Kilrenny,  in  returning  a  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 

ANTALuW,  a  considerable  town  of  Abyssinia,  cap. 
prov.  Enderta,  85  m.  S.  S.  E.  Axum.  Fop.  probably 
about  6,000. 

ANTEQUERA,  a  large  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
30  m.  N.  N.  W.  Malaga,  lat.  37°  9'  N .,  long.  4°  32*  W. 
Pop.  20,160.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  on 
a  plain ;  has  an  old  castle  built  by  the  Moors,  several 
churches  and  convents,  with  establishments  for  tlie  spin- 
ning of  silk  and  cotton,  and  fabrics  of  paper,  morocco 
leatner,  and  soap.  There  are  in  its  neighbourhood  quar- 
ries of  marble  of  dlRerent  colours,  and  plaster,  a  salt 
lake,  and  a  mineral  spring.  It  was  taken  by  assault  from 
the  Moors,  bv  Ferdinand,  afterwards  king  of  Arragon,  in 
1410. 

ANTHEME  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Fuv  de 
Dome,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Ance,  9  m.  E,  Ambort.  Pop. 
3,201. 

ANTHONY  (ST.),  FALLS  OF,  in  the  Mississippi, 
about  2,000  m.  above  its  embouchure,  lat.  44°  Iff  N. 
Here  the  river  descends  about  74  feet,  vti.  16  feet  of  per- 
pendicular fall,  and  58  more  of  raplds« 

Anthony  (St.),  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  8.  Americd, 
Argentine  republic,  being  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lestuary 
of  the  La  Plata,  lat.  36"  1,V  19"  S.,  long.  66°  37'  W. 

ANTIBES  (an.  Aniipolis),  a  sea-port  town  of  France, 
di'p,  Var,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Mediterr.inean,  22  m.  E.  N. 
E.  Frejus,  lat.  43°  34'  40"  N.,  long.  7°  7'  50"  E.  Pop. 
5,939.  Being  an  important  station  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
An'ibes  's  pretty  strongly  fortified.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a 
Iribuii  ..  '  coT..nierce,  and  of  a  school  of  navigation. 
The  iK,rt,  ''<ch  is  circular,  of  considerable  siie,  and 
easy  i"""  >rmed  by  a  mole  projecting  from  the 

town.  e  from  its  extremity  to  the  point  on 

whici.  '      :  Is  built  being  only  about  1 ,50  fathoms . 

In  mos.  .e  port  is  shallow  ;  but  within  and  near 

the  moie  mere  are  from  15  to  18  feet  water.  The  In- 
habitants are  principally  employed  In  the  fishing  and 
curing  of  sardines  and  anchovies. 

Antibi'S  Is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by  a 
coiony  from  MnrsellU's,  34U  years  B.C.  It  was  alter- 
wards  occupied  by  the  Ilonians,  by  whom  It  was  fortified 
and  emlx'ilislied.  Having  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
towards  tlie  end  of  the  9th  century,  It  continued  in  a 
comiiaratively  neglected  state,  till  it  was  again  fortified 
by  Francis  I.  and  Henry  IV.  It  was  unsiiccesifully  be- 
sieged by  the  English  and  Imperialists  in  1746.  (llugo, 
France  Pillvri-tque,  art.  Var.) 

ANTICOS  rr,  a  large  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  lietween  49°  and  50"  N.  lat  ,  and  61°  4;V  and 
64°  ZV  W.  lung.  It  lias  an  unfavourable  soil,  is  without 
a  single  gootl  harlHiur,  and  Is  uninhabited,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  attendants  on  the  light-houses,  one  of 
which  has  been  erectml  on  Its  E .  point :  and  another  either 
has  been  or  Is  about  to  be  erwted  on  its  W.  extremity. 

ANTIOUA,  an  island  lielimging  to  firrat  Britain,  In 
the  West  Indies,  being  one  iif  tliuso  denominated  tho 
Windward  Islands.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  Xny- 
maca,  but  Colunibiis  gave  It  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Antigua,  It  Is  about  26m.  N.  E.  Mmitserrat,  and40m.  N. 
(■uaualiiii)M'.  It  is  nval-shaped.  being  20  in.  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  contains  alHiut  108  sq.  m..  or  nearly  7IM'00 
acres.  The  pop.  has  decreased  since  1774,  when  It  had 
2. .'i90  whiles,  and  yj.xin  slaves.  In  18:17,  the  people  of 
ciiliiiir  and  whites  tugelher  were  only  niHiiit  2,II00  ;  and 
llie  blacks,  all  <if  wlmni  were  enfranchised  In  I8:I4,  atioiit 
33,IKI0.  It  has  little  iif  till'  nioiintalniius  character  of  tho 
iieighlKinring  Islands,  the  greatest  elevation  being  only 
1,210  feet.  On  apjiniachliig  It  frnni  tlie  sea,  Instead  nf 
niiiiintains  rlotlieil  with  riili  foliage  and  liixurtaiit  vege- 
tation, a  biuren  ruggini  cn.ist,  almost  destitute  of  verdure, 
presents  itself.  A  few  miles,  however,  from  the  shore, 
the  pro<|H'ct  If  mure  pleasing,  the  country  lieing  agree- 
ably diversified  with  hill  and  dale  ;  and  wlien  nntoarrhed 
by  the  dmughts.  to  which  It  Is  siiliject,  green  fields  of 
1  ,weB,  eiunips  of  feathery  bamboos,  flnwers  nf  dassling 
lirilliiuiry,iind  verdant  eilffs  hung  with  lieautlf\il  varieties 
of  Interlroi'iinl  plants,  em  limit  the  voyager.  The  Island 
lias  neither  fountain  nor  river,  and  but  a  few  scanty 
springs  among  the  Mils.  Knin  wiUer,  pri'irvrd  In  tanks, 
Is  kulistltutiHl,  and  It  Is  found  partlcularli  light  and  idea- 
saiit  to  the  palate.  The  soil  in  the  high  lands  Is  a  reddish 
liny  on  a  siilislratum  of  iniirl  ;  that  In  the  lowlands,  • 
rii  Ii  dark  mould  on  a  sulislratuni  of  rtay.  1  he  rllniate  ll 
rcmarkaMr  fur  its  want  of  moisture,  though  the  average 
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Ml  of  rain  be  4S  Inchet.  The  dew  Is  tcantv,  and  the 
ninf  wuon  rery  uncertain,  but  It  may  be  said  generally 
to  extend  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  alter- 
nationi  of  temperature  are  very  slight,  the  thermometer 
■eldom  ranging  more  than  4°  In  M  houm.  The  deaths 
among  the  white  troops  for  the  last  20  years,  according 
to  Captain  Tulloch's  tables,  was  40'6  per  1000  of  mean 
strength.  Among  the  black  troops,  289.  The  sugar 
cane  Is  the  principal  article  of  ctiltiration  ;  but  sufficient 
ground  provisions  are  also  procured  in  favourable  seasons 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  crops  vary  con- 
siderably. In  the  years  1770,  1773,  1778,  there  was  no 
produce  of  any  kind,  the  canes  and  ground  provisions 
Ming  destroyed  by  drought,  and  the  inhab.  would  have 
perilled,  but  for  the  Importation  of  Hour  and  corn-meal 
from  America.  The  total  value  of  Imports  In  1833  was 
170,334/.  ster.,  the  principal  of  which  were  grain,  meal, 
and  flour,  cotton  manufactures,  lin.ns,  woollens,  and 
flsh.  In  1834,  the  value  of  the  Imports  was  176, 076/. 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
falling  oir  In  the  exports  of  produce  from  Antigua  since 
IM4,  in  consequence,  partly  perhaps,  of  deficient  har- 
vests, but  more,  as  we  apprehend,  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  The  principal  imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Antigua  in  the  under-mentioned  years,  have 
been  — 

Rum.  Mol&ues, 

71 .44.'^  gals.        87,882  cwts. 
67,061    —  75,984    — 


1834  —  2.WJI77  cwts. 

35  —  174,818    — 

36  —  I3.t,482    — 
87  —    62,170    — 


26.993    — 


1I,M8  _ 
The  shipping  entered  inwards  in  I8,^1,was  33.6.^4  tons;  em 
ploying  2,370men  ;  outwards, 32,002 tons,  and  2,183 men. 
The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  governor,  a  conncil  of 
12,  and  an  assembly  of  25  members.  The  courts  of  equity 
and  law  are  the  same  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  governor 
for  the  time  being  acts  as  chancellor  of  the  court  of 
equity,  and  suitors  have  a  right  of  appeal  from  I1I9  de- 
crees to  the  king  in  council,  on  giving  security  for  costs. 
Tiie  militia  consists  of  89  officers,  and  993  rank  and  Hie. 
There  are  10  public  or  free  schools,  and  4  private,  15 
infant,  anri  manv  Sunday  schools,  giving  Instruction,  in 
all,  to  ne~  iyl.o60  children.  The  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  people  differ  In  no  degree  from  those  of  the 
other  West  Indian  Islands.  The  revenue,  in  1831,  was 
16.097/.,  the  expenditure  IS,708/.  The  island  contains 
6  towns  and  villages,  vis.  .St.  John's,  Parham,  Falmouth, 
Wllloughbv  Bay,  Old  Road,  and  James  Fort.  .St.  John's 
the  capital,  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  tin;  island,  lat. 
180  22'  N.,  long.  64°  4r  W.,  is  regularly  built,  partly 
on  a  high  rock,  connected  with  the  mainl.ind  by  a  cause- 
way, which  is,  however,  submerged  at  high  water.  In 
the  harbour,  there  Is  sufficient  depth  of  water  fnr  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  perfect  security  in  all  winds.  Kngllsh 
Harbour,  on  the  .S.slde  of  the  Island,  is  however  theliest 
harbour  in  Antigua,  and  Is  Indeeil  one  of  the  best  In  the 
West  Indies.  It  has  water  for  ships  of  any  sl«e,  and  is 
well  sheltered  In  all  weathers.  It  has  a  dock-yard,  a 
naval  hospital,  and  every  convenience  for  careening  and 
repairing  ships.  (Blnnl't  American  Nnvigalor,  p.  402.) 
Antigua  is  the  oldest  W.  I.  eolimr,  after  .St.  KItt's  and  Bar- 
hadoes,  inposseiisinnof  the  KngiUh,  having  been  acquired 
III  1)112.  Its  planters  have  been  remarkalile  for  their 
leniency  to  the  slaves,  who  were  finally  enfr.anchise<l  in 
18.14.  The  amount  awarded  to  Antigua  out  of  tlie 
2fl.noo,n0O/.  granted  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  was 
425,iWii/.  7(.  Of/.,  those  of  Angiiiila  Included.  The 
average  value  of  each  slave  was  reckoned  at  14/.  lii,  3d. 
(Edward' 1 1  Pari.  I'npfn.  .\t.) 

ANTIM.KS,  sen  Wmt  Inoiei. 

ANTKK'll  (  vulg.  Anhikin)  (.<n/HX*),  properly  An- 
tiochela  (  A»Ti»rii«),  a  famous  city  of  Syria  ,  and  once 
the  resldenri*  of  Its  sovereigns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aassv  l/'ron/i'»).'/fim.  alHive  Its  month  1  Mm.  K  Aleppo, 
and  m  m.  S.  Iskemlernun,  In  lat.  .«"  r/  N.,  long.  .W" 
I.V  R.  The  population,  which  at  Its  most  flimrUhlng 
epoeh  pmbahiy  amounted  to  400,000,  Is  nnw  reduced  to 
from  fi.l*W),  to  (n,(iO().  of  «  horn  almut  a  tenth  part  may  Ih- 
Christian*,  and  ahnnt  tlie  ».ime  proportion  Jews. 

Moilern  Anilnch  doe«  not  cover  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  area  of  the  ardent  city,  the  walls  of  which,  though 
ruinous,  may  still  Ih<  dintlnctly  trace<l  Ihroughont  their 
whnlecircuit  The  nab-Boiiious  (Hate  of.St.  I'aul).  the 
entrance  from  the  K.,  I«  now  |  m.  from  the  nearest 
houses  i  and,  In  every  other  direi  tlim  except  the  W.,  the 
building*  have  almllarly  receded  from  their  old  liinils. 
Voiney  describes  It  fj  a  wrHcheii  eiiliecllon  of  huts,  hidlt 
of  mud  and  straw,  with  narrow  and  miry  s'reets,  and  ex- 
hlbitlnjl  every  Bp|H-ar*iire  of  misery  anil  desolation. 
KInneIr,  howerer,  says  that  "the  liouicm  are  In  the 
Turkish  fashion,  small,  bui  ni'ativ  l>nllt  of  hewn  stone." 
But  though  this  he  the  1  asr  »ltli  soi.  if  them,  tlie  ma- 
jority are  conitfiic|e<l  of  slight  mnlerinis  ;  and,  unlike 
the  houses  of  other  Syrlun  or  rather  Ka»!em  towns,  iiave 
sloping  roofs  covereif  uith  thin  tiles  There  are  10  or 
II  mean  and  unlm|>orlant  nuisques,  with  hiw  uiliiarets  ; 


but  in  this  city,  so  famoui  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
there  Is  not  at  present  a  single  Christian  church  I  Tlie 
baths  and  bazars  are  numerous,  but  neither  exhibit  anv 
thing  remarkable.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  pottery 
cotton  stuffs,  leather,  &c. ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  ana  manufac- 
ture of  silk. 

All  traces  of  its  famous  theatres,  its  circus,  and  Its 
magnificent  baths,  have  irretrievably  perished.  For  about 
i  m.  on  the  E.  of  the  town,  a  part  of  the  ancient  pave- 
ment still  exists  ;  and  on  the  S.  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  conveyed  a. supply  of  water  from  the 
foot  of  the  Djebel  Okrah  (an.  Ml.  Cattitu).  The  old 
walls  are,  however,  interesting  monuments.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  ancient  city  was  most  delightful.  It  occupied 
tht  summits  and  slopes  of  two  considerable  hills,  and 
the  plain  between  tliem  and  the  river.  Over  these 
hills  and  across  this  plain,  the  walls  were  built  nearly  in 
a  rectangular  form,  inclosing  a  space  of  several  m.  In 
circumference.  They  are  of  various  ages,  part  being 
apparently,  as  old  as  the  first  foundation  of  the  towni 
part  referable  to  the  sera  of  Roman  pqfter,  and  part  the 
work  of  the  crusaders.  They  are  carried  over  tne  beds 
of  mountain  torrents,  and  down  the  sides  of  almost  per- 
pendicular precipices,  filling  up  the  intervening  gorges 
and  ravines,  so  that  they  vary  from  20  or  30  feet  in  heTght  to 
upwards  of  70.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  walls  Is  also 
the  most  perfect ;  it  stands  upon  a  rock,  and,  having  been 
originally  well  built,  has  resisted  the  influence  of  time 
and  the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  There  are  two  bridges, 
one  of  5  arches  with  niers,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  across  a 
ravine ;  and  one  or  inferior  dimensions,  across  the 
Orontes.  In  the  sides  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  E.  of 
the  town  arc  numerous  excavations,  apparently  Intended 
for  cemeteries  or  catacombs,  some  of  which  are  now  used 
asplares  of  worship  by  the  Christian  population. 

The  ancient  Syrian  name  of  Antloch  is  said  to  have 
been  RIblath  ;  but  being  enlarged  and  lieautifled  by 
Scleucus  Nicator,  he  gave  It,  b.  c.  301,  after  his  father, 
the  name  of  Antioch.  It  liecame  at  once  the  capital  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  continued  for 
nearly  24  centuries  to  be  the  residence  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  Seleuceldan  dynasty.  Ahniit  65  years  B.C.,  tlie 
conquests  of  Pompey  brought  Antioch,  with  the  whole 
of  hyria,  under  the  control  of  Home.  At  this  sera  it 
consisted  of  4  distinct  towns,  each  having  separate 
fortifications,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  common 
wall ;  iience  it  was  sometimes  calleti  Tetrapolis.  Under 
the  Honians,  Antioch  continued  to  advance  in  im- 
portance: It  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  tho  frequent 
resort  of  the  emperors,  and  the  most  celebrated  town 
of  the  empire  (the  capital  only  excepted)  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  It  Is  intimately 
connected  with  tho  early  history  of  Christianity,  the 
doctrines  of  which  were  iilaiiled  In  it  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas ;  and  ill  Jt,  also,  the  term  Christum  had  its  origin 
as  a  distinctive  ap|>eliatlon.  (Acts,  xl.  26.)  It  has  suf- 
fered severely  on  many  occaslims  from  earthquakes.  One 
of  the  most  celeliratiKl  and  disastrous  of  these  calamities 
occurre<l  a.  n.  11.1.  The  emperor  Trajan,  who  had  just 
concluded  his  victorious  Parthian  camp.dgn,  being  then  in 
the  city,  it  was  crowdotl  with  troops  and  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  shocks  are  said  to  h<ivH 
continued  for  a  lengtliened  periml,  and  to  have  lH>en  most 
severe  ;  the  emperor  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  some 
bruises ;  and  many  tliousands  of  Individuals  were  buried 
In  the  ruins  of  the  city.  (,4n<:icn«  I'niver.  Hiit.xv.  138. 
Hvo.ed.)  It  again  siiflered  severi'ly  from  similar  catastro- 
phes In  the  years  ,1411,  a!)4..'l<N°i,  4.'i'*,  ,^2<i,  ami  58H  ;  the  lust 
destroying,  it  is  said  (hut  such  stateiiients  are  almost  al- 
ways miicti  exaggerated  ),aliove  liO.INKI  persons.  Notwlth- 
staiiilliiK  these  repeated  Innictions,  and  its  devastation  liy 
t'iiosriH's  the  Persian  In  MM,  II  revlviii  again  and  again, 
and  continued  to  be  the  "  (jueen  of  the  Hast,"  and  a 
place  of  great  Importance,  till  <>:IM,  when  It  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Saracens.  In  III9N,  it  was  taken  by  the 
crusailers,  and  eoiitiniieil  to  be  tiie  capital  of  a  (hriall.in 
principality  till  I'iti'.l.  when  It  was  taken  by  the  F.gypti.'in 
sultan,  liy  whom  It  was  partially  demolished.  It  was  adiiiil 
til  the  (Ittoinan  empire,  liy  .Sriini  I  ,  In  1516;  but  Its 
cnmnierrial  imiiortance  iiail  already  vanished  1  and  It  has 
continued,  under  the  liarbaroiis  sway  of  the  Turk«,  to 
decline  till  it  has  reached  Its  present  state  of  comparative 
inslgnlfliance. 

I'he  valley  of  the  Orontes  spreads,  In  the  nelghlmiir- 
hnml  of  Antlorb,  into  a  fertile  plain,  10  miles  In  length, 
and  5  or  6  In  width  ;  the  town  and  river,  m-cupying  the 
extreme  i«lge,  iH'ing  close  to  the  Ixmndlng  mountains 
on  the  M.  K.  The  soil  Is  excellent,  tonslstlng  of  a  rich 
alluvial  de|Hisl(,  iiriiducliig  figs,  olivet,  vines,  and  miil- 
iM'rries  in  great  aliiinilaure.  Tlie  deserted  spaces  within 
the  old  Willis  are  one  cmitiniliii  garden  ;  liilt  In  genenii 
the  country  Is  lll-cultivHied.  iH'liig  aliandoneil  to  tin- 
TiirlimAns  anil  other  w;uidefing  trIlH's,  Pliny  •|>eiiltt 
ol  a  part  of  Anlluch  lying  on  the  right  l«uk  of  llit  river 
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IHt'il.  Nal.  V.  31.)  This  must  have  been  a  auburb,  and 
probably,  a>  In  the  case  of  Aleppo,  as  extensire  as  the 
town  within  the  walls ;  but  no  vestiges  of  it  now  remain. 

Modern  critics  and  travellers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
site  of  the  grove,  and  village  of  Daphne,  and  temple  of 
Apollo,  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Antioch.  Gibbon 
has  given  the  following  description  of  this  long-famous 
teat  of  religion  and  pleasure.  "  At  the  distance  of  5  m. 
flrom  Antioch,  thn  ftlacedonian  kings  of  Syria  had  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of 
devotion  In  the  pagan  world.  A  magnificent  temple 
rose  in  honour  of  the  God  of  light ;  and  his  colossal 
figure  almost  flllM  the  capacious  sanctuary,  which  was 
enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill 
of  the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a 
tending  attitude,  with  a  golden  cup  In  his  hand,  pouring 
out  a  libation  on  the  earth,  as  if  he  supplicated  the  ve- 
nerable mother  to  give  to  his  arms  the  .^old  and  beau- 
teous Daphne ;  for  the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction, 
and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  had  transplanted 
the  amorous  tale  from  the  banks  of  the  Pencus  to  those 
of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  imi- 
tated by  the  royal  colony  of  Antioch.  A  stream  of  pro- 
phecy, which  rivalled  (he  truth  and  reputation  or  the 
Uclphic  Oracle,  flowed  from  the  Castali.iii  fountain  of 
Uapnne.  In  the  adjacent  fields,  a  stadium  was  built  by 
a  special  privilege  which  had  been  purchased  from  Ells  : 
tlic  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expense  of 
the  cltv )  and  a  revenue  of  30,00U/.  sterling  was  annually 
appllea  to  the  public  pleasures.  I'he  perpetual  resort  of 
pilgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formed,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  village 
of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splendour,  without  ac- 
quiring the  title,  of  a  provincial  city.  The  temple  and 
tlie  village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grove  of 
laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as  far  as  a  circum- 
ference of  10  m.,  and  foiincd  in  the  most  sultry  summers 
a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand  streams  of 
the  purest  water  springing  from  every  hill,  preserved  the 
vcraure  of  the  earth  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  ; 
the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and 
arimatic  odours  ;  and  the  peaceful  grove  was  conse- 
cnitecl  to  health  and  Jny,  to  luxury  and  love.  The  vi- 
gorous youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  his  desire, 
and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned  by  the  fate  of  Daphne 
to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldiers 
and  the  philosophers  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of 
this  sensual  paradise,  where  pleasure,  assuming  the 
character  of  religion,  imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness 
of  manly  virtue.  Hut  the  groves  of  Dapiuie  continued 
for  many  ages  to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and 
strangers ;  the  privileges  of  the  holy  ground  were  en- 
larged by  the  munificence  of  succeeifing  ein|ierors  ;  and 
every  generation  added  new  ornaments  to  the  splendour 
of  the  temple."  —  (Catmet,  Dictionnaire  df  la  Bible,  art. 
Aniioche ;  Decline  and  FaU,cmi.  "2.3.;  I'uliiei/,  ii.  130.; 
BrmnK.  .'I'M)— 892. ;  Kinneir,  pp.  149—161 .  ;  Hobituon,  ii. 
W.1— 277.) 

ANTIPAROS  (an.  Oliaroi),  a  small  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipolago,  group  of  the  Cycliides,  between 
I'aros  and  Sipiianto,  I)  m.  W.  of  the  former,  and  16  in. 
K.  of  the  latter.  It  is  about  7  m.  In  length  from  N.  to  S. 
Iiv  about  .1  m.  breadth,  its  highest  point  being  in  lat. 
WW.W  40"  N.,  long.  •i^'^yW'K.  It  consists  of  a,  mass 
(if  marble  covered  with  a  moderately  fertile  soil ;  and.ex- 
clinlvo  of  tome  cotton  ami  wine.  It  produces  barley 
enough  to  suffice  for  its  inhah.,  consisting  of  some  60 
iir  70  families  who  live  In  a  miserable  village  about  I  m. 
from  the  shore,  and  are  |>artially  emplo)'e<l  in  fishing. 
Though  hardly  wortliy  of  notice  In  other  respects,  tins 
isl.ind  Is  famous  for  an  Immense  subterranean  cavern  or 
grntto.  Its  entrance  Is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  under  a  low 
nn  h.  The  passage  thence  to  the  cavern  is  long,  narrow, 
Aiiil  In  parts  prtHliillous,  "  Tlie  mode  of  descent  is  by 
fciiM's,  whicli  are  elth.'r  held  by  the  natives,  or  Joined  to  a 
i.iiile  fastened  at  the  entrance  round  a  stalactite  pillar. 
Ill  this  manner  we  reache<l  the  spaclmis  clmiiilM-rs  of  this 
truly  vnch.inted  grotto.  The  riMif,  the  fiiior,  the  tides  of 
n  whole  series  of  niiignificent  caverns,  are  entirely  in  vested 
Kith  a  dasiling  inrrustallon,  as  white  as  snow .  Columns, 
»i)ine  of  which  were  'ift  feet  in  length,  pendcil  In  fine  Icicle 
fiirms  hIhivp  our  hiwia  ;  fortunately,  some  of  them  are  so 
r.ir  above  the  reach  of  the  numerous  travellers  who 
iliiring  many  ages  have  visited  this  place,  that  no  one 
liu»  been  able  to  Injure  or  remove  them.  Others  extend 
from  the  rimf  to  the  door,  with  diameters  e<pial  to  the 
innat  of  a  first  rate  ship  of  the  line.  The  last  chamlier 
Inio  which  we  descemlml  surprised  its  more  by  the 
Rrnndeur  of  Itl  exhlliltlim  than  any  other.  Proliabjy 
lliire  are  other  chamlM-ri  ttlll  unexplored."  {Cliirki-'t 
Trnfrli.  vi,  p    I'M.  Hvoeil.) 

The  irra  of  the  dlxrovery  of  this  cavern  In  modern 
llinet  <>  not  ascertained  ;  but  It  was  fir»t  iniide  liilly 
kiiKWii  liy  the  visit  paid  to  It  by  M,  Nulntcl,  aiiiliassaiior 
rrniii  I'riuire  to  the  Porte,  who  di'siended  iiilii  it  willi  n 
curlfj|«  v(  DO  fewer  than  .'HXI  liiilivldual«,  at  I'lirlstiMUS, 
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1673.  On  this  occasion  it  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
His  excellency  and  suite  remained  in  It  for  three  entire 
days,  and  celebrated  high  mast  at  midnight  on  Chrlitmai 
In  this  most  magnificent  of  subterranean  temples.  It  wai 
alto  visited  by  the  learned  and  excellent  traveller,  M. 
Tournefort,  who  supposed  that  he  law  in  it  conclusive 
proofs  of  hit  singular  theory  as  to  the  vegetation  of  itones. 
{Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  1.  pp.  185 — 195. 4to  ed.) 
It  has  since  been  repeatedly  vliited  by  other  travelleri ; 
and  It  is  said  that  the  smoke  fl-om  the  numeroui  torchei 
that  have  thut  necessarily  been  carried  within  its  recettei, 
have  somewhat  impaired  its  otherwise  unrivalled  splen- 
dour and  brilliancy. 

ANTIVARI,  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  19  m. 
W.  Scutari,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  lat.  42°  W 
20"  N.,  long.  19°  4'  15"  E.  Pop.  S.-'iOO.  It  Is  defended  by 
a  castle  on  a  steep  rock,  is  tne  residence  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  and  the  eutrepot  of  the  merchandise  of  the 
valley  of  Drin. 

ANT01NG,amarket  town  of  Belgium,  prov.Halnault, 
4  m.  S.  E.  Tournay.    Pop.  1,9SI. 

ANTONIN(ST.),.a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn  ct 
Garonne,  cap.  cant..  In  a  spacious  valley  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Bonnette,  22  m.  E.  N.  K.  Mont- 
auban.  Pop.  5,455.  The  waters  of  the  Bonnette  being 
charged  with  the  refuse  of  various  tanneries  established 
on  its  banks,  render  the  town  at  times  unhealthy.  It 
has  fabrics  of  serges  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  paper, 
&c,  ;  and  a  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  in 
leather,  prunes,  and  Juniper. 

ANTONIO  (ST.),  a  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  prov.Texai, 
situated  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  this  name.  Fop. 
2,000.   Long.  101°  W.,  lat  29°  SC  N. 

ANTKAIGUES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardichc,  cap. 
cant.,  II  m.  W.  Privas.    Pop.  2,029. 

AN  TRAIN,  alown  of  France,  dep.  Ille  etVilaine,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Couesnon,  14  m.  8.  E.  Dol.    Pop.  1,651. 

AN  TIUM,  a  marit.co.Ireland,prov.  Ulster;  its  greatest 
length  being  about  55  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
32  m.  ;  having  N,  and  E,  the  Irish  Sea,  S.  Lough  Neagh 
and  Down,  and  W.  Londonderry,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated for  the  greater  part  by  the  Bann.  It  contains 
7,'i8,86(i  imp.acres,  of  which  225,970  are  mountain  and  bog, 
and  49,790  water,  l)oing  part  of  Lough  Neagh  which  lies 
principally  within  this  county.  The  N.  and  E.  dlttricti 
are  mountainous,  and  there  are  tome  high  rugged 
grounds  in  other  places,  while  the  flat  ground  alonB 
Lough  Neagh  is  in  many  places  boggy  Still,  however, 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  fertile  ground.  Property  in 
very  great  estates ;  but  large  portions  of  some  of  them 
are  leased  for  ever.  Farms  small :  agriculture  in  most 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Down  (which  see) :  average 
rent  of  land,  l.tj.  an  acre.  The  country  round  Belfast  hat 
more  of  an  improved  appearance,  and  the  people  are  more 
orderly  and  industrious  tlian  any  where  else  in  Ireland. 
Linen  manufacture  universally  dIfiUsed:  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  has  also  been  successfully  introduced,  with 
some  others  of  inferior  importance.  A  coal  mine  it 
wroiightat  Ballycastle ;  but  not  extensively,  thecoal  being 
of  bad  quality.  Besides  the  Bann  and  the  Laggan,  which 
form  part  of  its  S.  boundary,  it  Is  watered  by  many 
smaller  streams,  but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  I'he 
N.  coast  Is  remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns,  which 
are  particularly  conspicuous  at  tlie  far-famed  Giant's 
Causeway  (which  see).  The  lolty  promontories  of  Ben- 
gore  and  Vairhcad  are  also,  in  a  great  measure,  composed 
of  these  columns.  There  are  considerable  salmon  fisneriel 
on  the  coast.  Carrickfergus  it  the  county  town  ;  but  the 
principal  towns  are  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Antrim,  and  Lame. 
Pop.  in  IH2I,  2<i2.K«iO;  in  IN3I,  316.900  :  It  contains  8  ba- 
ronies and  77  |)arishes ;  and  returns  5m.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
vii.  2  for  the  CO.,  2  for  Beli'ast,  and  I  for  C'arrlckfergut. 
Pari,  constituency  of  Co.,  l»;ili-37,  .1,496. 

Antrim,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  co.   Antrim, 

firov.  Ulster,  on  the  Six-mile-water  near  Its  embouchure 
n  Lough  Neagh,  91  m.N.  Dublin.  Us  ancient  name  wai 
Entrium,  or  Entriim-ncagh,  and  It  is  supposed  to  owe 
Its  origin  to  a  religious  house  founded  by  a  disciple  of 
St.  Patrick.  It  sufl'er.'d  much  in  the  wart  witn  the 
Danes  and  with  the  first  English  settlers  i  and  In  1641 
was  burnt  by  the  Scotch,  under  Munroe.  In  1798  it  wat 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  KIng'i 
troops  and  the  insiu-gents.  In  which  (he  former  were 
vietorioiis,  but  with  the  loss  uf  Lord  O'Neil,  who  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  militia.  Pop.,  including  that  of 
the  suburb  oT  I'arkgate,  amounted  in  IH2I  to  2,4N6,  and 
in  IH3I  to  2,r>5.'),  tieliig  lialf  the  pop,  of  the  par,  of  tame 
name  in  whieli  it  Is  iltuated.  In  IH34  the  pop.  uf  the 
par.  was  5,513  ;  of  which  T-Vi  were  of  the  K.  church,  1,35] 
l(.  Catholics,  and  3,541  I'rot,  dis.  The  town,  lying  in 
till'  bosom  of  a  fertile  valley,  ronslils  of  two  main  streeti. 
with  several  branches.  Houses  substantially  built  of 
stone,  several  exhibiting  proofs  of  consMerable  antiquity. 
It«  piilillc  biiildiiigt  are  the  par,  church,  an  ancient 
edifice,  but  lately  rrpairiil ;  a  spai  ions  H.  ('.  chapel ;  two 
pluivs  uf  worship  fur  Ptctliyterluns  ;  twu  fur  Metno<lltt(| 
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■nd  en*  tor  th«  Sodetjr  of  Friendt.  There  are  tchooU 
for  bon  and  girli,  under  the  endowment  of  Erasmui 
Smith ;  and  teveral  prirate  ichooli,  In  all  of  which  nearly 
700  children  receive  Initructlon ;  al«o  a  mendicity  »oclety, 
and  a  laringi'  bank.  Previomly  to  the  Union  the  borough 
aent  am.tothe  lri>h  pari.  The  court-house,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  ii  lued  for  holding  general  se>sions  of  the 
peace  In  Anrll  and  October,  and  petty  seiaioni  on  alter- 
nate Tueidayi.  Thecourt-leetand  court  of  record  of  the 
maoorofHoyienny,— within  which  the  town  is,  and  at 
which  the  leneichal,  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal, 
preiides,  — are  also  held  here;  the  latter  court  decides 
pleaa  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  20/.  Part  of  the  roarket- 
nouie  is  used  as  a  bridewell.  Close  to  the  town  is  the 
residence  of  Viscount  Ferrard,  and  about  |  m.  distant 
ii  a  perfect  pillar-tower,  95  feet  high,  with  a  conical  roof. 
The  manufactures  are  there  of  linen,  cotton,  and  hosierr. 
There  are  several  bleach-greens  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  two  paper-mills,  one  of  which  first  introduced  into 
Ireland  the  process  of  making  paper  in  webs  like  cloth, 
instead  of  separate  sheets.  There  are  also  several  flour 
andmealmills.andabrewery.  8,445  bushels  of  malt  were 
manufactured  here  in  1836.  Most  of  tlie  grain  is  sent  to 
Belfast,  its  conveyance  being  iHcllitated  bv  the  contiguity 
of  Lough  Neagh,  where  a  small  quay  has  been  erected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Six-mile-water.  M,irkets  are  held  on 
Tuesdays  for  grain,  and  on  Thursil.\y3  for  geni-ral  pur- 
poses ;  and  fairs  on  Jan.  I,  M*y  12,  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  12. 
No  tolls  are  now  levied.  A  branch  of  the  Ulster  bank 
was  opened  in  1836.  The  post-oflice  revenue  increased 
ft-om  348/.  in  1830,  to  432/.  in  1836.  Two  caravata  and 
three  cars  convey  |>asiieiiRers  between  Antrim  and  Bel- 
fast three  times  a  week.  The  average  number  carried  it 
Ii  each  trip.    (Stat.  Survey;  Railway  Report.) 

ANTWERP  (Ger.  Anlwert>en,  Fr.  Anvers), 
a  marit.   city  of  Belgium,  cap.    prov.  and  ar- 
rond.   of  same  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  26  in.  N.   ISrusscIs,  32  m.   K.   Ghent ; 
lat.  51°  13'  16"  N.,  long.  4°  SV  10"  E.    It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  bow,  the  arch  being  funned  by  the 
walls  and  the  chord  by   the  river,  and  is  well 
fortiHed.     A  strong  pentagonal  citadel,  built  by 
the  Duke    of    Alva,   in    l.'j67,    and   improved 
by  the  French,  stands  on  the  S.side  of  the  town, 
which  is  farther  defended  by  various  forts  on 
both  sides  the  river.     Though  much  declined 
from  its  former  jlrospcrity,  Antwerp  is  a  well- 
built  fine  old  city,  and  is  in  various  respects 
highly  interesting,     'i'he  principal  street,  I'lacc 
de  Meer,  rivals  any  in  Europe,     it  is  about  the 
width  of  I'ortlan'd  Place,  but  the  variety  and 
richness  of  the  architecture  render  it  far  mure 
magniliccnt.     The  older  and  narrower  streets, 
boraered  by  lofty  houses  with  their  gitbles  to  the 
street,  arc  singularly  picturesque.     Altogether 
it  is  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000  houses, 
mostly  built  of  stone;  and  had  in  1835  a  pop.  of 
75,362.      The  greot    boost  of   Antwerji    is   its 
cathedral,  a  iuperb  Ciothic  structure,  begun  early 
in  the  15th  and  not  linished  till  the  Kith  century. 
fts  spire,   of  the   most  beautiful  and  delicate 
workmanship,  is  said  by  iSchreibcr  and  others  to 
he  466  fi'ct  high ;  but  according  ic  a  statement  in 
the  P?iiny  Cyclop.Tdia  this  is  KM)  feet  too  much, 
the  height  being  there  animied  to  be  only  366 
feet !  The  interior  corresponds  in  grandeur  with 
the  exterior,  and  it  contains  two  famous  pictures 
of  Rubens;  one  of  which,  the  Descent  (roin  the 
(.'ross,  is  generally  regarded  us  his  (li'f-U'iriirre. 
Of  the  other  churches  that  of  St.  Jatiies,  which 
contains    the   tomb  of    Uiibeiis,    St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  Paul,  arc  the  most  celebrated.      All  of 
them   are   adorned    with    line   paintings.       'i'he 
liourse,  or  exchange,  isoiie  of  the  Mnest  buildings 
of  its  class  ir.  Europe  :   it  Is  said  to  have  served 
asamu<lel  for  the  London  cxi'liaii;;(.',  burnt  ilown 
ill  IH.'i?.     'i'he  Jli'itct  (Ut  I'ltle,  a  marble  structure, 
rebuilt  in  15HI  after  being  destroyed  by  lire,  is  a 
mognilicent  fabric.     'I'he  convent  of  tlie  Kecol- 
leti  has  been  converted  into  a  museum,  in  which 
is  •  superb  collection   of  paintings,  including 
many  that  were  formerly  scattered  ainoiig   the 
diffbrttnl  churchus  and  convents.     It  comprises 
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some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  masters  of 
the  Flemish  school ;  as  Rubens,  Van  Dyke, 
Jordaens,  Van  Vien,  Martin  de  Vos,  &c.  An- 
twerp has  a  theatre;  an  academy  of  painting 
(St.  Luke's),  which  originated  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  esta- 
blished in  1817;  an  academy  of  sciences;  an 
Athensum,  or  college ;  Latin,  medical,  and  naval 
schools;  a  gallery  of  sculpture;  a  public  library 
with  1.5,000  vols.;  a  botanical  garden;  with 
various  learned  societies,  and  many  good  private 
collections  of  works  of  art.  Its  charitable  insti- 
tutions include  several  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
workhouses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
assize  for  the  province ;  of  a  tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction,  a  commercial  tribunal,  &c.  The 
people  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  com. 
fortable  circumstances,  and  are  quiet  and  orderly. 
The  upper  classes  speak  French,  and  the  lower 
Flemish. 

The  manufactures  are  very  various,  and  are  of 
considerable  importance  and  value.  They  com- 
prise fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  thread 
and  tape,  linen,  calico  printing,  &c.  Embroi- 
dery, bleaching,  and  ship-building  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  business  of  sugar- 
refining  employed,  in  1834,  from  500  to  600  indi- 
viduals, and  consumed  about  6  millions  kilogs. 
of  raw  sugar.  The  lapidaries  of  Antwerp 
are  very  sKilful  in  the  cutting  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones.  UT  54  mills  for 
various  purposes,  within  the  city  in  1834,  only 
one  was  wrought  by  steam,  two  by  wind,  and 
one  by  water,  the  rest  being  moved  bv  horses !  I  n 
this  respect  there  is  certainly  inuch  room  for 
improvement. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  the 
city  is  from  32  to  40  feet  at  ebb  tide,  with  a  rise 
at  springs  of  from  12  to  14  feet;  and  as  this 
depth  is  increased  towards  the  sea,  Antwer|i 
is  a  peculiarly  eligible  situation  for  the  form- 
ation of  dock-yards  and  the  building  of  large 
ships.  Itscapability  in  this  resiiect  did  not  escopc 
the  observation  of  Napoleon,  who  endeavoured 
to  raise  it  to  the  first  rank  as  a  naval  arsenal. 
His  plans  in  furtheranceof  this  object  were  judi- 
ciously devised  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  were 
zealously  prosecuted.  '1  wo  large  basins,  capable 
of  admitting  ships  of  the  line,  were  excavated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  town  ;  one  comprising  an  area 
of  17,  and  the  other  of  7  Eng.  acres.  Attached 
to  these  was  an  extensive  dock-yard,  with  ca- 
reening and  repairing  docks,  storehouses,  &c. 
all  planned  and  executed  in  the  best  and  most 
approved  manner,  and  at  an  immense  expense. 
On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  thedock-yaril,  with 
hs  fonifications,  &c.,  was  completely  destroyed; 
and  it  was  even  debated  whether  the  two  great 
basins  should  share  the  same  fate  I  Luckily, 
howiver,  they  were  preserved;  and  being  con- 
verted int«>  commercial  docks,  are  of  the  most 
signal  service  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
city.  The  fleet  and  niival  stores  in  the  arsenal, 
when  it  suirendered  to  the  allied  forces  in  IHH, 
weredivided;  two  thinis  being  assigned  to  France, 
and  one  third  to  the  Kingofthe  Netherlands. 

Her  fine  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  it  is  united,  give  Antwerp  great  advan- 
tages as  a  coniniercial  emporium  ;  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Kith  century  she  was  one  of 
the  first  trading  cities  of  Europe.  , Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  ascendency  and  jealousy  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  supineiu-ss  of  her  rulers,  her 
foreign  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  during  the 
ITth  and  18th  centuries.  liiit  the  navigation 
of  the  Si'hcldt,  which  had  been  formally  closiil 
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the  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  French,  and 
since  the  peace  of  1815  the  trade  of  the  town  has 
rapidly  increased;  and  the  probability  seems  to 
be,  looking  at  the  natural  advantages  of  her 
situation,  that  it  will  go  on  increasing.     The 

freater  part  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
ielgium  centres  here.  The  imports  consist 
principally  of  cofTee  (16,000  tons),  sugar  (18,000 
tons),  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial 
produce  i  with  cotton  stufl^,  wine,  hardware,  ashes, 
coal,  hides,  pepper,  indigo  and  other  dye-stufik, 
&c.  The  timber  used  in  ship-building  is  mostly 
brought  by  watec  from  the  interior.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  corn,  linseed,  flax,  bark 
and  madder,  linen,  lace,  carpets,  tallow,  hops,  &c. 

The  increase  in  the  trade  of  Antwerp  is 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  while  only  681  ships 
arrived  at  the  port  in  1B24,  and  800  in  1825,  there 
arrived  in  1836  1,245  ships  of  the  burden  of 
176,079  tons,  and  in  1837  1,426  ships  of  the 
burden  of  225,030  tons.  In  1836,  59  ships  be- 
longed to  the  port  of  the  burden  of  8,754  tons. 
In  1837,  6  new  vessels  were  launched. 

The  railway  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  28|  m. 
in  length,  was  opened  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  1 836.  It  has  been  signally  successful ;  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  advantage  to  both  cities. 

Antwerp  has  produced  many  distinguished 
men,  being  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  '1  eniers. 
Van  Uyke,  Jordaens,and  Crayer;  the  geographer 
Urtelius,  the  admirable  engraver  Edelink,  Ike* 

Antwerp  is  very  ancient.  Lodovico  Guicci- 
ardini,  in  his  Descrizione  di  Paed  Bassi,  describes 
it  in  1560  as  a  city  of  vast  wealth  and  the  most 
extensive  commerce ;  adding,  that  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  500  ships  to  enter  and  leave  its 
port  in  a  single  day  I  And  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggeration  obvious  in  this  state- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  then  enjoyed  a  more 
extensive  foreign  trade  than  any  other  city  in  the 
N.  of  Europe.  But  this  prosperity  was  de<!tined 
to  be  of  short  duration.  In  1576  it  was  sacked 
and  partly  burned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1585,  it 
was  invested  by  the  famous  Alexander  Farnese, 
prince  of  Parma,  who  took  it  after  a  lengthened 
and  memorable  siege.  After  its  capture  the 
greater  part  of  its  merchants  and  principal 
people  emigrated  to  Amsterdam  and  other  towns 
in  the  United  Provinces,  carrying  with  \h :' \ 
their  capital,  skill,  and  connections.  'I'bv  luin 
of  its  trade  dates  f.om  this  epoch,  and  was 
consummated  by  the  Dutch  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  river,  and  by  the  stipulation  in  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  l)y  which,  as  already  seen,  it 
was  regularly  closed.  In  1794  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  made  it  the  capital 
ofthe  department  of  Deux  Ncthes,andheldit  till' 
1814.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces 
in  1830,  the  Dutch  garrison  continued  to  hold 
the  citadel  fur  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
the  latter  having  refused  to  make  it  be  evacu- 
ated, agreeably  to  the  determination  ofthe  great 
powers,  a  French  army  of  65,000  men,  under 
Slarshol  Uerard,  entered  Belgium  in  November, 
18J2,  to  compel  its  evacuation.  The  details 
uf  the  siege  are  well  known.  The  trendies 
were  opened  on  the  29th  November ;  and  after 
an  obstinate,  but  not  a  skilful  or  energetic 
defence,  the  citadel  surrendered  on  the  24th 
of  December.  (  yandermaeleii,  Diet,  O^og.  de 
la  J'rov.  d'Anvert,  pp.  4 — 20.  ;  Barruw't  Family 
Tnur  in  S.  Holland,  ^c.  pp.  II — 41.  ;  Murray' t 
Handbook!  and  Vrivale  Information.) 
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*  It  It  itttel  In  varinu,  iiulilli-iitinnt  Ihnt  Ktiti«ni  wna  a  nMi*e  nf 
Antwm;  but  In  point  of  fart  hr  wm  hnrn  At  Cutnjifw,  uii  Ihv  t*H\i 
Jtmp,  1577.  and  wm  in  jtpinulil  whrn.  on  thr  di'alli  nf  Ills  fAthri, 
hu  iiiollitr,  •  nitin  uf  Antvt'n'i  larrlrtl  hliii  la  that  cll;.-(IN*. 
f  tiifiAlt  Vmlmrulle,  art.  Itattiu.j 


ANWEILER,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  drc.  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  Queich,  7  m.  W.  Lanilau.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has  tanneries, 
and  distilleries  of  Klrscbwasser.  It*  caitle,  now  in  ruins, 
built  by  the  emperor  Frederic,  was  long  the  dep6t  ofthe 
jewels  of  the  crown. 

ANZIN,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Valenciennes.  Fop.  4,183.  This 
ii  the  seat  at  the  richest  coal  mines  in  nance.  They 
have  been  wrought  since  1734,  and  some  of  the  pits  ore 
as  much  as  I.SOO  feet  in  depth.  The  mioef  of  Aniin, 
Vieux  Conde,  Fumes,  &c.,  are  said  to  employ  in  all 
above  4,000  work-people,  and  to  ftimish  annually  nearly 
3,000,000  hectolitres  of  coaL  The  cost  of  its  production 
is  estimated  at  65  cent,  the  hectolitre ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  company  at  Aniin,  for  working  the  mines,  clears 
annually  nearly  3,000,000  fr.  profit,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  production  and  price  of  coal  caused  by  the 
high  duties  on  foreign  coal.  (Hugo,  France  Pittorttque, 
art.  Nord.) 

AOSTA,  a  town  ofthe  Sardinian  States,  cap.  prov.same 
name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Butera  with  the  Dora,  at 
the  opening  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  49  m.  N.  N.  W.  Turin.  Fop.  7,000.  It 
has  straight  broad  streets;  and  many  of  the  holftes 
having  gardens  attached  to  them,  it  covers  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ground.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  council  of  Justice,  and 
of  a  bishopric ;  but  is  principally  distinguished  by  its 
ruins  of  eoilices  constructed  by  the  Romans,  among 
which  are  a  triumphal  arch,  a  superb  gate  with  3  arches, 
the  remain'  3f  an  amphitheatre,  ttc.  It  received  lUffer- 
ent  names  from  the  Romans,  t>eing  sometimes  called 
Civitas  Augutti,  Augu$ta  Prtetoria  Juli<e,  and  Augutta 
Salattiorum  ;  the  latter  from  its  having  been  the  capital 
ofthe  Salassii,  subdued  by  Terentius  Vorro. 

APENNINES,  the  name  given  to  the  mountain  system 
which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  Italy. 

Umbroaii  mediam  qua  coUibui  Apcnnlnui 
Erixit  Itallam,  nulfo  qua  vertice  tellui 
AltluR  intumutt,  propiusque  aixestit  Oljmpo. 
Mont  inter  |{eminas  mediui  u  porrifflt  untlaa, 
Infemi  luperique  marii ;  collciquc  cocrcant, 
Hinc  Tyrrnena  vado  franfentes  Kquota  Piia, 
Htac  DalmaUida  obnoxla  fluctilnu  Ancon. 

iErncaa.  Ub.  i. 

At  itsW.  extremity  this  range  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  Alps,  that  it  may  l>e  considered  as  an  extensive  oflket  . 
of  that  great  lystem.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  the 
Alps  terminate  and  the  Apennines  begin :  some  think 
that  the  road  over  the  Col  di  Tende  (7° 40'  E.  long.) 
forms  the  boundary ;  others  assign  for  it  that  road  which 
begins  on  the  N.  at  Alessandria,  runs  in  the  valley  nf  the 
Bormida  to  Acqui,  Spigno,  &c.,  and  terminates  on  the 
coast  at  Savona,  rising  at  Its  highest  point  to  44G0f. 
above  the  sea;  others  think  that  the  sea  Alps  extend 
to  the  road  which  leads  from  Novi  on  the  N.  over  the 
Pais  ofthe  Bocohetta  (2550  f.)  to  Uenoa  on  the  coast. 

The  Norlkem  Apennines  extend  ft-om  the  Pass  ofthe 
Bocchetta  E.,  with  a  slight  declination  to  the  S,  through 
three  degrees  of  longitude  (9°  and  12°)  to  Monte  Falte- 
rona,  lying  E.  of  Florence. 

The  Central  Apennines  extend  firom  Montr  Faltc- 
rona  S.  E.,  with  some  bends  to  either  tide,  as  far  as 
Monte  Velino,  or  nearly  two  degrees  of  latitude  (44° 
and  42°). 

The  Southern  Apennines,  beginning  at  Monte  Velino, 
run  E.  S.  E.  between  42''  and  41°  N.  Tat.  South  of  the 
last-mentioned  parallel,  between  the  towns  of  Consa, 
Acerensa,  and  Veroaa,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Bran- 
dano,  they  divide  into  two  branches  ;  of  which  the  E., 
extending  first  E.  and  then  8.  K.,  termtnates  at  Capo  de 
l.euca,  opposite  Cori\i.  The  W.  range  runs  between 
41"  and  39°  N.  Int.,  nearly  S.  S.  E.,  and  between  39°  and 
38"  S.  S.  W.,  and  terminates  with  the  Capo  dell'  Armi  on 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

The  Sorlhem  Apennines,  which,  near  the  Pass  of  the 
BtH'chetta,  arc  of  moderate  height  and  breadth,  occupy 
farther  E.  a  greater  space  and  rise  to  a  higher  elevation. 
The  highest  aumraiti  are  between  10°  and  11°  E.  long., 
where  Monte  Pellegrino  rises  to  5,161  f.  and  Monte  Ci- 
mone  to  6,975  f.  Their  northern  declivity  towards  the 
plain  uf  the  I'o  it  gradual  and  gentle  ;  but  towarda  the 
is.  they  lower  with  an  abrupt  and  steep  descent.  On  th* 
S.  thpy  send  off  tome  lateral  ranges,  among  which  that 
which  it  called  the  Alpi  ApnanI  it  the  most  remarkable, 
and  highest.  It  leaves  the  main  range  W.  of  Monte 
Pellegrini),  and  It  separated  from  It  by  a  contiderabl* 
drpretsioii.  It  extends  southward,  anil  terminates  at  a 
ihurt  dittanre  from  the  tea,  near  the  towns  of  Masta  and 
Carrara.  It  furnit  a  man  of  finely  cryscallitcd  limeiton* 
nearly  thirty  niilct  long,  and  icorci'iy  ever  at  a  lets  ele- 
vation than  4,0U0  feet  above  the  tea,  rising  ollen  much 
higher,  as  in  the  Panni  ilella  Cnice,  at  the  S.  extremity, 
6,102  r.,  the  I'liso  d'l  cello,  at  the  N.  W.  end,  .6,147  f, 
and  Muiite  Sairo,  near  Carrara,  5,540  f.  On  the  slope  of 
the  latt-meiitli)iu'  i  mountain  the  quarries  are  worked, 
from  whit'li,  ni>arl/  fur  2000  years,  the  fliMlt  marble  hu 
bMD  extracted. 


ia«  APENNINES. 

Beilde*  the  road  over  the  Bocchetta,  \he  N.  Apen- 
nines are  tr^ened  by  three  roads  ;  one  begins  at  Parma, 
runs  over  the  plain  to  Fornovo,  and  then  in  the  vaiiey  of 
the  Taro  to  the  upper  part  of  the  range,  which  It  crosses 
Kr  the  Pass  of  Cento  Crocl ;  It  afterwards  descends  to 
Fontremoli,  and  then,  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Magra, 
to  the  Gulph  of  Spezia.  Farther  E.  is  tlie  road  between 
Modenaand  Pistoja  ;  it  runs  through  Pavallo,  Pieve  Pe- 
lago,  on  the  west  of  Monte  Cimone,  and  traverses  the 
range  by  the  Pass  of  Fimalbo.  The  third  road  unites 
Bologna  with  Florence ;  it  runs  from  Bologna  over  the 
plain  of  Lombardy  to  Lojano,  crosses  the  range  by  the 
Passof  Pietra  Mala,  at  an  elevation  of  3,284  feet,  and  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  whence  it  passes 
over  a  lateral  ridge  of  moderate  elevation  to  Fiesole  and 
Florence. 

The  Cmlral  Apennines   may   be  divided  Into  two 
parts.    Between  Monte  Faltcrona  (S.  of  44°)  and  Monte 
Sibilla(S.  of  4S°)  their  general  direction  is  S.  K.,  and 
though  their  upper  declivity  Is  very  steep,  they  do  not 
leem  to  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  one  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits, CIma  de  Vernina,  hardly  exceeding  4,000  feet.   Be- 
tween Monte  SibiUa  and  Monte  Velino  (N.  of  40»  lat.) 
the  Apennines  attain  their  grc.itest  elevation.      Monte 
Sibilia  rises  to  7,213  feet,  anri  Monte  Velino  to  8,183  feet. 
Nearly  at  equal  distance  from  either,  and  near  the  source 
of  the  Velino,  two  lateral  ranges  branch  olT,  which  are 
overtopped  by  high  summits  ;  on  that  which  runs  to  the 
S.  E.,  towards  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is   the   Gran    Sasso 
d'lialia, whose  summit,  the  Monte  Coino,  attains  9,521 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  in  the  range.    On 
the  W.  lateral  range,  is  the  Tcrminello  Grande,  7,034  feet 
above  the  sea.    Numerous  are  the  lateral  ridges  which 
branch  off  from  the  Central  Apennines.     Those  run- 
ning towards  the  Adriatic  Sea,  form  nearly  right  angles 
with  the  principal  range,  preserve  for  some  distance  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  lower  afterwards  rapidly  but 
gradually.    They  terminate  with  hills,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.    The  lateral  ridges,  w'tiich  tra- 
vers'i  the  much  more  extensive  country  l)otween  the 
Apennines  and  the  Mediterranean,  run  mostly  parallel 
to  the  principal  range,  so  that  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  this 
region  run  in  valleys  extending  S.  h.  or  N.  VV.,  and  foi-m 
as  it  were  terraces  of  diiferent  elevation,  by  which  the 
country  gradually  lowers  towards  the  sea.     In  these 
lateral  ridges  some  summits  attain  a  considerate  ele- 
vation, as  Monte  Amiatn,  W.  of  Radicofani  (8.  of  43° 
N.  lat.)  which  rises  toS,7!*4  feet. 

Two  roads  traverse  the  N.  portion  of  the  Central  Apen- 
nines. The  northern  begins  on  the  side  uf  the 
Adriatic  at  Fossombrone,  on  the  Metauro  ;  runs  S.  to 
Cagll,  am*  passes  over  the  range  between  this  place  and 
Sigillo,  whence  it  continues  to  Nooera  and  Foligno,  and 
hence  by  Spoleto,  Terni,  and  Narni,  to  Hume.  The  .S. 
road  begins  at  Ancona,  runs  S.to  Loreto,  and  hence  VV. 
to  Tolentino  and  Bell'orte  ;  between  tlie  last-meutioncd 
place  and  Foligno,  it  patses  the  range  at  some  distance 
N.  of  Monte  Sibilla.  Only  one  road  traverses  the 
■outhern  higher  part  of  the  Central  Apennines.  It 
begins  on  the  N.  at  Terni,  on  the  Nera,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tiber,  passes  hence  to  Hieti  and  Civita  Ducale,  on  the 
Velino,  whence  it  traverses  tlie  range  hy  a  long  moun 


tain-pass,  which  termln.ites  near  Aquila,  on  the  Aterno, 
and  tnence  the  road  continues  to  ^ulnuina. 

The  undivided  portion  of  the  S.  Apennines  resembles, 
in  part,  the  Central  Apennines  :  its  olftcts,  towards  the 
Adriatic,  run  off  at  nearly  right  angles  ;  hut  on  tlin  W. 
It  has  a  lateral  ridge,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  M  miles  ;  and  Ixitween  it  and  the 

Eirincipal  range  extends  a  longitudinal  valley,  drained 
y  the  Volturno,  and  its  tributary,  the  Calore  :  after 
these  rivers  have  united,  they  hreali  through  the  lateral 
range,  and  enter  into  the  plain  of  Terra  di  L.ivoro. 
The  principal  range  contains  some  high  summits,  ai 
Monte  MeU  7,3C4  f.,  Mmitc  Miiettu  6.720T.  above  the  sea. 
The  highest  piirt,  however,  teems  to  be  the  Materc,  an 
enormous  mast  of  chalk  nicks,  40  ni.  In  cite,  situated 
at  tlie  iiiurces  uf  the  illferiio,  i\vi\r]y  in  4I|<^  N  lat.  On 
■oma  of  Its  summits  mow  is  stated  to  be  found  the  whole 
year. 

Near  the  sources  of  the  river  Calore  a  lateral  branch 
runs  off  nearly  due  W.,  which  terminates  with  a  high 
ridge  on  the  neniniula  K.  of  the  (iulph  of  Naples.  It 
contains  the  Munte  S.  Angelo  di  ('asteiamare,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  4,r>HH  feet.  The  W.  extn'mity  of 
this  riilgc  is  the  I'unta  della  CHmpanella,  o|ifiii*ite  the 
rocky  island  of  Caiirl.  Monte  (iarganu,  a  promontory 
projecting  into  the  Adriatic,  is  wminimly  connidured  ai 
thi'  E.  extremity  of  anuthrr  lateral  riilge  of  tlic  Apen- 
ninri,  but  it  is  quite  unconneitrd  with  Hint  range, 
being  separated  from  Its  nearest  olDiet  by  a  low  plain, 
many  mllei  in  breadlli. 

This  range  is  Iravcrietl  hy  two  roads  :  one  runs  from 
*.he  luwn  of  Naples  to  Capua  aiul  I'ri'ienianu,  and  pastes 
over  the  lalcial  ridge  riirlutiiig  (lie  valley  of  the  Vol- 
turno to   Vfiiairo  oud  Iseiiiia.     Uctweeu   Iserula  and 


Castel  di  Sangro  it  crosiei  the  principal  range  of  the 
Apennines,  and  iVom  the  last-mentioned  place  it  con- 
tinues to  Sulmona  and  Chieti.  The  secona  road  itrikei 
off  E.  from  Naples,  and  passes  over  the  first  range  by 
the  pass  of  Monte  Virglne;  it  then  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  river  Calore,  In  which  it  traverses  the 
towns  of  Avellino  and  Ariano.  E.  of  the  last-mentioned 
town  is  the  principal  range  of  the  Apennines,  over  which 
the  road  passes  to  Ponte  di  Bovino,  and  then  enters  the 
great  plain  of  Puglla  (II  Tavolieri  della  FugUa),  and 
continues  to  Foggia,  Bari,  &c. 

The  most  easterly  ridge,  arising  from  the  bifurcation 
of  tiie  Apounines,  preserves  a  considerable  elevation  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Altamura;  but  E.  of  that  it  is  con- 
tinued only  by  a  series  of  hills,  called  Le  Murgie,  which 
extend  through  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Guiph  of  Taranto.  They  are 
interrupted  in  several  places,  and  terminate  at  Capo  di 
Leuca. 

The  other  chain  runs  directly  S.,  and  approaches  hy 
degrees  the  chores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Policastro  it  comes  close  to  it, 
and  continues  to  run  along  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Gulph 
of  S.  Eufemla,  wlicre  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  E.,  but 
soon  again  to  the  S.,  in  wliich 'direction  it  skirts  the 
eastern  shores  of  Calabria,  between  the  Guiph  of 
Squiilace  and  Capo  Spartivento.  In  this  chain  are  some 
elevated  summits.  Monte  Pollino  (near  40°  N.  lat.) 
rises  to  7,067  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Alto,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  great  mountain  mass,  with  which 
the  Apounines  terminate  on  the  Straits  ol^  Messina,  is 
4,380  feet  above  the  sea. 

Oeotogy.  —  The  N.  parts  of  the  Apennines  are.  In 
general,  composed  of  sandstone  and  chalk.  The  foi  mcr 
is  known  in  Toscana  by  the  name  of  macigno,  or  pietra 
Serena,  and  several  high  mountains  are  composed  of  it : 
others  consist  of  chalk,  and  others  of  macigno  and  chalic 
together.  In  the  S.  ranges  the  chalk  formation  predo- 
minates, especially  on  the  W.  side ;  on  the  E.  declivity 
sandstone  occurs  in  a  few  places.  A  great  portion  of 
the  hilly  districts,  which  extend  to  the  W.  of  the  range, 
and  intersect  the  plains  along  the  Mediterranean,  is  ' 
composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  productions.  This 
region  extends  from  Monte  Vesuvius  on  the  S.,  to  the 
river  Ombrone,  in  Tuscany,  on  the  N.  Near  this  river 
is  Monte  Amiata  and  Monte  K.  cofani  (3,060  feet  high), 
both  volcanic  mountains.  A  vulcanic  country  encloses  the 
lakes  of  Uolsena  and  Uracciano,  an<t  the  rocky  masses 
ne.ir  Viterbo  arc  also  of  volcanic  origin.  S.  of  the  Tiber 
other  volcanic  rocks  of  considerable  extent  and  elevation 
form  the  mountains  near  Albano :  here  Monte  Cavo  rises 
to  3,1 10  feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  round  Home  is 
overspread  with  volcanic  matter  ;  and  the  Seven  llilis 
themselves  arc  partly  composed  of  it,  A  third  volcanic 
region  occurs  N.  of  Capuu,  near  Teano,  where  several 
heights  rise  to  a  considerable  elevatitm,  especially  Monte 
St.  Croce.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  country 
round  the  town  of  Naples,  constitute  the  must  soutlieriy 
region  of  the  volcanic  tract  which  skirts  the  W.  side  of 
the  Apennines.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  Apennines,  only 
a  single  extinct  volcano  has  been  found  ;— it  is  Monte 
Vulture,  near  Melli,  not  far  from  the  place  wlicre  the 
biflircition  of  the  ra.ige  takes  place. 

The  lower  declivities  of  the  principal  range,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  lateral  ranges,  where  they  do  not  rise 
above  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  are  commonly  clothed 
with  woods,  especially  evergreen  oak  and  chesnut. 
The  upper  parts  ol  the  principal  range  have,  in  general, 
an  arid  »<iil,  or  are  formed  uf  bare  rocks,  of  ^ntastic 
forms,  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  stunted 
liushes.  The  whule  range  is  poor  In  metals,  none  of 
tiieni  ocr  irring,  except  iron  ore  In  a  few  places,  and  of 
liad  quality.  But  in  many  places  excellent  marble  is  met 
with,  and  in  a  few  it  is  wiirVi'd. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Apennines  begin  to  be 
covered  with  snow  in  Octulier,  and  they  are  not  entirely 
free  from  it  before  June.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that 
tlie  quantity  of  rain  falling  in  the  countries  E.  of  the 
range  is  much  less  than  that  with  which  those  on  the  VV. 
are  favoured.  In  the  plain  of  i'ugiia  the  rain  amounts 
only  to  alKiiit  \'J  Indies  aiiiiuaily,  whilst  In  that  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro  it  is  27  inches. 

The  countries  lying  VV.  of  the  range  are  subject  to 
freouent  earthquakes,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  range 
itself  are  visited  liy  thi-m.  An  earthciuake  in  the  country 
lying  alxiut  Mount  Maleso  occurred  in  IHOA,  by  wiiich 
3,274  nersons  Inst  their  lives,  and  l,M3  were  wounded. 

Al'KNRADE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  luiy  of  the  same  name,  on  the  K.  coast  uf 
Sleiwick,  op|i<isite  to  the  N.  end  of  the  Island  of  Alsen, 
lat.  .Vi>^  2'  »7"  N.,  long,  •i''  26'  38"  E.  Pop.  3,8(H).  It  Is 
the  cau.  uf  a  bailiwick.  Its  port  is  shallow,  and  not  very 
safe  ;  hut  it  hiu  notwithstanding  a  considerable  trade  In 
the  I'Xiiort  of  agricultural  produce,  with  distilleries, 
brrwi'i'lps,  tanneries,  ice. 
Al'OLl)A,a  town  uf  Saxony,  circio  of  Weimar-Jeno, 
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APPELDOORN. 

M  m.  N.  E.  Weimar.  Pop.  3,300.  It  has  a  caiUe,  a 
college,  with'  a  bell-foundry,  fabrics  of  cloth  and  cassl- 
mere,  and  distilleries.  Its  fairs,  4  annually,  are  well 
attended. 

APPELDOOnv,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  proT. 
Guelderland,  17  in.  N.  Amheim.    Pop.  3,000. 

APPENZBLL  (Canton  of),  a  canton  IntheN.E. 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  13th  in  the  Confederation. 
It  is  completely  inclosed  within  the  territory  of  St.  Gall, 
and  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  ham,  the  knuckle  end 
stretching  N.  B.-ward ;  area,  lASsq.  m.  (7'2Germ.).  Pop. 
49,A76  :  being  next  to  that  of  Geneva  the  most  thickly 
peopled  of  the  cantons.  Its  surface  consists  chiefly  of 
mountain  ranges  ;  those  of  the  S.  belonging  to  the  higher 
Alps;  the  principal  of  which,  the  Hoch  Sentis,  is  8,109  ft. 
high,  but  having  its  summit  covered  with  perpetual  snow  : 
most  of  the  others  belong  to  the  Lower  or  Fore-Alps  (see 
Switzerland),  which  inclose  numerous  small  valleys. 
It  is  watered  by  several  rivulets,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Sitter,  running  through  its  centre ;  there  are  also  several 
small  mountain  lakes.  The  prevailing  geological  form- 
ations are  calcareous  ;  but  pudding-stone  and  sandy  or 
clay  soils  are  likewise  found.  Climate  cold  and  variable, 
but  not  unhealthy.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  canton 
consist  of  peat  and  coal :  salt,  chalybeate,  and  sulphurous 
springs  are  met  with,  some  of  which,  as  thoseof  Weissbad 
near  Appenzell,  and  Waldstatt  near  Herisan,  are  used  as 
baths.  Its  forests,  mostly  of  pine  and  fir,  originally  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  surrounding  country :  but  their 
extent  has  been  greativ  diminished  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  cultivation ;  and  wild  animals,  game,  fish. 
Sec,  have  become  proportionally  rare.  Before  the  Re- 
furniation,  the  whole  canton  was  under  one  government ; 
but  at  that  epoch,  part  of  the  inhab.  having  embraced  the 
Protestant  faith,  while  the  other  part  continued  Catho- 
lics, violent  disputes  were  kindled  between  them,  which, 
after  much  contest,  were  at  length  settled  by  a  singular 
compromise.  By  an  agreement  in  l.'>97,  the  canton  was 
diviaed  into  two  portions— AAorfes  Interior  and  Rhodet 
Exterior.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  to  the  Pro- 
testants. Accordingly,  the  two  parties  separated,  and 
formed  two  independent  democratical  republics,  having 
each  a  distinct  system  of  government,  police,  and  finance. 
Exterior  or  Outer  Rhodes  comprises  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  canton  (its  N.  and  W.  parts),  and  has  40,080  in- 
hab., engaged  chieflv  in  manufactures  ;  Inner  Rhodes  has 
9,796  inh.,  principally  agriculturists.  Both  republics  have 
but  one  vote  in  the  Swiss  diet,  and  send  their  deputy  by 
turns.  Except  in  a  few  districts  at  the  N.  E.  extremity, 
Appenicll  produces  neither  corn  nor  wine  j  but  the  moun- 
tains abound  with  rich  pastures,  and  cattle-breeding  forms 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  Inner  Hhudcs.  15,000  cows 
and  oxen,  600  sheep,  and  2,000  goats  art'  fed  there  annually, 
it  being  a  practice  to  purchase  them  when  lean,  and  sell 
them  again  when  fattened  :  cheese,  l)eer,  and  a  liqueur 
iiiiule  from  '.  fine  kind  of  black  cherry,  are  the  other 
products  of  the  agricultural  districts.  The  manufactures 
of  the  Outer  Rhodes  are  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  em- 
broidery: there  are  about  I0,0()0  looms,  by  means  of 
wliich  are  woven  an  average  of  the  same  number  of 
[lines  of  cloth  16  Fr.  ells  in  length.  Macliinery  has  not 
been  introduced :  weavers  work  from  13  to  14  hours  a 
il,iy.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  combine 
« itii  their  business  as  manufacturers  that  of  small  farmers, 
U'ing,  in  each  case,  assisted  by  their  families. 

The  houses  are  dlstinguisheil  by  neatness,  convenience, 
•ind  cleanliness :  and  Iwlng  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
hednes,  and  thiikly  scattered  over  the  country,  give  it 
lomewhat  of  an  English  aspect.  Weavers  generally  earn 
from  2  to  5  florins  (3s.  8d.  to  9».  2rf.)  |>er  week. 

Outer  Rhodes  has  communal  and  lesser  councils,  and 
a  grand  council,  composed  of  the  principal  magistrates  of 
each  commune,  which  assembles  twice  a  year,  and  cx- 
prcisos  the  executive  power.  Th<'  grand  council  pro- 
poses  the  laws,  and  submits  them  for  approval  to  the 
landsucmeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  males  of  the 
rf(jubllc  above  10  years  of  age,  who  meet  nrtm-d  on  the 
last  .Sunday  In  April,  in  the  open  air,  and  either  s.inctlon, 
or  put  their  veto  on  the  laws  proposed.  Ilankrupts, 
pauiHTi.ic,  are  precluded  from  votuig :  and  penalties  are 
imposed  on  others  who  do  not  attend.  The  governinoit  of 
the  Inner  HbiHles  Is  similar,  except  that  the  clergy  take 
more  part  In  it,  and  that  none  umler  18  years  of  age  have 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly.  Public  schools 
ue  universally  established ;  in  which,  after  the  rudiments 
of  education,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  singing  are  taught. 
>Iu«ic  Is  very  generally  cultivated.  Savings'  banks  mid 
poor-houses  are  established  in  every  parish,  and  there 
sre  numerous  orphan  asylums  and  other  charitable  iiistl- 
tutiims.  Appeniell  furnishes  972  men  to  the  federal 
army,  and  contributes  9,ia)  Swiss  francs  a  year  to  the 
fuiiiU  of  the  union  :  the  expenses  of  the  canton  are  very 
trilling,  as  the  services  of  the  magistriites,  «c.,  are  gra- 
lultoui.  The  tax  on  salt  is  the  only  indirect  one  ;  the 
pour  are  not  taxed  at  all.    The  Appcntvllcri  of  the 
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Outer  Rhodei  are  of  German,  those  of  the  Inner  Rhode* 
chiefly  of  more  (outhem  lineage;  all,  however,  are 
lively,  intelligent,  and  exhibit  much  mechanical  Inge- 
nuity, and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  said  to  be  moral, 
well-behaved,  prudent,  and  simpde  in  their  mode  of  life. 

In  the  7th  or  8th  century,  the  Frankish  kings  bestowed 
this  country  on  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall,  and  it  remained 
subject  to  tnem  until  1401,  when  the  inhabitants  revolted, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  of  Glanis  and 
Schwytz,  achieved  their  liberty,  defeating  the  Austriaui 
and  the  forces  of  the  abbot  in  several  engagements.  In 
1513  it  was  admitted  into  the  confederation,  with  the 
history  of  which  it  is  subsequently  connected. — (Coxe't 
Switzerland,  Letter  4. ;  Piaot,  Statitligue  de  la  Suiue, 
1830 ;  Helvetic  Almanack  i  Boicrfttg'i  Beport,  t/c,  pp. 
81-27.) 

Appenzell,  a  town  of  Switzerland ;  cant.  Appenzell, 
cap.  Inner  Rhodes,  and  seat  of  its  executive  coimcil,  in  a 
pleasant  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sitter,  9  m.  8. 
St.  Gall.  Pop.  1,400.  It  is  dirty  and  ill-built ;  has  a  Gu> 
thic  church,  built  in  1069,  which  contains  various  banners 
taken  in  former  wars  by  the  Appenzellers ;  two  convents ; 
a  council  house ;  and  two  bridges  over  the  Sitter.  The 
annual  general  assembly  of  the  republic  is  held  here. 
About  24  m.  S.  are  the  baths  of  Welssbad. 

APPIN,  an  extensive  district  of  Scotland,  co.  Argyle, 
which  see. 

APPLEBY,  a  borough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Westmoreland,  of  wliich  it  is  the  cap.,  230m.  N.  N.  W. 
London,  28  m.  S.  S.  E.  Carlisle.  Pop.  of  town,  837,  of 
par.  1459.  It  stands  principally  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one 
broad  street,  having  the  castle  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
parish  church  at  the  lower.  The  former,  the  property 
of  the  earls  of  Thanet,  is  very  ancient,  part  being  either 
of  Saxon  or  early  Norman  architecture;  but  it  was 
mostly  rebuilt  in  1686.  The  church  was  rebuilt  In  I65S, 
by  Ladv  Pembroke,  a  great  benefactress  of  the  town, 
from  whom  the  castle  descended  to  the  Thanet  family, 
and  has  a  fine  monument  to  her  ladyship.  There  is  a 
good  market-house  erected  In  1811 ;  and  a  town-hall  and 
gaol  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  an  old  stone  bridge.  Appleby  has  a  grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  open  to  all  children 
belonging  to  the  town  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  10s.  a  year, 
and  having  attached  to  it  5  scholarships  at  Queen's 
college  Oxford,  and  a  right  to  participate  in  as  many  ex« 
hibitlons  in  the  same  college.  It  has  also  an  almshouse, 
founded  by  Lady  Pembroke,  for  13  poor  widows.  Pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  waa 
disfranchised,  .Appleby  returned  2m.  to  the  II.  of  0. ;  but 
they  were  in  reality  the  nominees  of  the  Thanet  and 
Lonsdale  families.  The  town  is  without  manufactures, 
but  has  a  good  market. 

APRICENA,  a  town  of  Vaples,  prov.  Capitaoata, 
7  m.  N.N.E.  St.  Severo.    Fop.  3,000. 

APT  (an.  Apta  Julia),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vau- 
cluse,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Calavon,  29  m.  E.  S.  E. 
Avignon,  lat.  43°  2*  29"  N.,  long.  5^  23'  52"  E.  Pop. 
S.O.'iS.  It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills,  covered  with  vines  and  olives.  The  walls,  origin- 
ally constructed  by  the  Romans,  and  repaired  by  the 
comtesde  Provence,  still  partially  exist.  The  older  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  houses  mean ;  but  the  more 
modern  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  the  houses 
comparatively  good.  Principal  public  building,  cathedral, 
of  great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  its  subterranean 
chapels,  &c.  A  bridge  over  the  Cavalon,  of  a  single  arch, 
is  said  to  be  itonnante  par  sa  hardieme.  There  are  es- 
tablishments for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  silk,  with 
fabrics  of  cloth,  hosiery,  cotton-stuin,  hats,  and  earthen- 
ware ;  the  latter,  and  the  confitures  made  here,  being 
highly  esteemed.  Several  remains  of  Roman  works  are 
foun(i  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  (Hugo,  art.  Van- 
clute,kv.) 

APULIA,  PUGLIA,  or  APUGLIA,  a  portion  of  S. 
Italy,  lying  between  30°  46'  and  4|04fi'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  67' 
and  18°  34'  E.  long.,  comprising  the  S.  E.  provinces  of  the 
k.  of  Naples ;  viz.,  Capitanata,  Barl,  and  Otranto  ;  having 
N.  W.  the  prov.  Sannio,  N.  E.  the  Adriatic,  S.  E.  the 
Ionian  Sea,  S.W.  and  W.  the  (iulph  of  Taranto  and  the 
provs.  of  Basilicata  and  I'rincipata  Ultra.  Area,  8,093 
sq.  m.  Pop.  (18,13),  1,079,700.  It  has,  at  Its  S.  extremity, 
the  sub-peninsula  of  Otranto,  which  forms  the  heel  of 
the  fancied  Italian  boot ;  and  on  Its  N.  E.  shore  the 

firomontory  of  Oargano.  Although  it  has  440  m.  of  coast, 
t  is  singularly  deficient  in  bays  and  harbours,  and  the 
shores  are  low  ;  forming  in  both  respects  a  great  contrast 
to  the  S.  W.  shores  of  Naples. 

Puglia  presents  also  a  striking  contrast  to  Calabria, 
and  tlie  S.  W.  prov.  of  Maples,  In  being  almost  wholly  a 
plain  country,  and  Indeed  containing  by  far  the  most 
considerable  extent  of  level  lands  of  any  tract  of  the 
same  size  S.  of  the  Po.  It  is  divided  into  Puglia  piano, 
and  Puglia  montana  ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  the 
Apeanlne  chain,  166  m,  in  len|th,  which,  emerging  from 
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BwiUeaU,  rum  through  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  Otranto 
to  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  Garganese,  and 
other  branchei  chiefly  In  the  N.  and  W.  of  Capitanata. 
The  raountaina  of  Barl  and  Otranto  are  much  le»»  elo- 
Tated  than  the  Apennines  In  any  other  region.     The 
plaini  in  the  N.  are  pretty  well  watered  while  thoie 
of  the  central  and  S.  parts  are  remarkably  destitute  of 
water,  forming  another  contrast  to  the  sub-peninsula  of 
Calabria  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Taranto. 
Chief  rirers,  Candelaro,  with  its  tributary  streams,  Ra- 
dicoia,  Triolo,  Salsola,  and  Colone ;  and  the  Ccrvaro, 
both  of  which  run  into  the  Lagune  Pantano  Salso  ;  the 
Fortore,  Carapella,  2nd  Ofanto,  which  discharge  them- 
»el»es  into  the  Adriatic,  all  In  the  prov.  of  Capitanata ; 
the  latter  rWer  is  the  only  one  not  dried  .up  during 
■ummer.  On  its  banks  near  Canne,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Cannc  (see  Cannji).    Thence  to  C.  St.  Maria 
di  Leuca,  a  tracl  160  m.  In  length,  there  are  only  a  few 
insignificant  streams.    There  arc  no  lakes,  but  several 
lagunes  of  some  size,  along  the  shore  round  and  near 
M.  Gargano,  us  those  of  Lesiua,  (14  m.  long,  and  3  m. 
broad),  Varano,  Pantano  Salso,  and  Salpi ;  and  a  few 
■mailer  ones  near  Taranto. 
Apulia  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces :  — 
Capitanata.    Area,  3.714  sq.  m.    Pop.  2!)6,703.      Ch. 
towns,  FoBgia  90,687  inh.,  Manfredonia,  M.  St.  Angelo, 
Termoli,  Viesti,  Ascoli. 

Terra  di  Ban.  Area,  1,712  sq.  m.  Pop.  42,'>.706.  Ch. 
towns,  Bari,  18,937  inh.,  Barlctta,  17,695  inh.,  Monopoll, 
IS.SS.'i  inh.,  Trani,  13,787,  Bitonto. 

Terra  SOlranto.  Area,  2,666  sq.  m.  Pop.  3,W,205. 
Ch.  towns,  Lecce.  14,081  inh.,  Taranto,  14,111  inh., 
Gallipoli,  Brindisi,  Otranto. 

Aspect,  and  Agriculture Much  of  the  land  is  uncul- 

tirated  and  abandoned  to  wandering  herds  of  oxen  and 
buflTaloes :  in  other  parts,  a  good  deal  of  corn  of  different 
kinds  is  grown  ;   but  maize  does  not  generally  flourish, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.     Corn  and  wool  are  the 
chief  products  of  Capitanata,  which  aiso  produces  plenty 
of  wine  and  oil.    In  the  neiglibourhood  of  I^ucera  (says 
Craven,  1821),  of  27,000  versaras  of  land  (the  versara 
=  3  acres),  1,800  were  sown    with    corn  ;   3,000  with 
barley  j  a,.'i00  with  oats  ;  800  with  beans  ;   .^..^OO  fallow  ; 
700  covered  witli  olives,  vines,  and  fruit-gardens  ;  the 
rest  in  pasture.   In  this  prov.  lands  are  let  in  large  tracts, 
and  a  casale  or  large  house  established  upon  each  farm. 
In  which  the  agente  and  labourers  reside.    Thi're  are 
also  extensive  tavoliere  or  pasture  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown,  capable  of  feeding  as  many  as  I,200,<KX)  sheep. 
The  centre  of  Capitanata  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  pasture.     From  Foggia  to  Manfre<lunia,  this 
tract  abounds  with  thistles,  asphodels,  wild  artichokes,  and 
giant-fennel,  of  the  stalks  of  which  latter,  chair-bottoms 
and  bee-hires  are  made.    On  the  banks  of  the  Cervaro, 
the  mountains  are  clotheil  with  fine  woods,  and  thickets 
of  flowerinf;  shrubs  ;  ne.ir  Buvino  the  plain  is  wooded 
with  low  stunted  oaks ;  a  furest  of  oak,  manna  and  other 
aih,  pitch-pine,  chestnut,  and  evergreens  (but  none  of 
them  large),  adorns  M.  Gargano;   the  country  is  well 
cultivated  at  its  foot.    Ciipit.inata  produces  excellent 
vegetables,  wine,  and  fruit  of  all  sorts,  liquorice  and  to- 
bacco,   A  great  deal  o^  wine  is  produced  In  the  Terra  di 
Bari ;  the  vines  ar£  cut  low,  but  not  staked  as  in  France ; 
It  is  fertile  in  com,  oil,  s.ilifl'on,  almonds,  tobacco,  mul- 
berry-trees, liquorice,    and    capers,    generally   without 
manure,  though  in  some  p.irts  tne  soil  is  but  indifferent. 
Its  sheep  (all  of  a  dark  colour)  furnish  the  bust  wool  in 
Apuglia;  goats  and  swine  are  kept  in  large  numbers. 
This  prov.  yields  also,  annually,  1.660,000  moggie  of  salt, 
■Qd  12,000  cwts  of  nitre.    The  T.  d'Otranto  "  would  be 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  Italy,  Were  it  not  for  its 
wretched  administration."  (Hampattli.)    Its  tobacco  is  as 
good  as  that  of  Seville,  but  only  a  given  quantity  is  allowed 
to  be  cultivated.     It  yields  wine,  olives,  cotton  (good  and 
abundant),  wheat   sufficient  for  the  inhab. ;  tlie  arable 
lands  are  well  cultivated,  but  there  are  no  artificial  pas- 
tures, and  much  of  the  land  lies  waste.    Thr  chief  natural 
disadvantage  it  labours  under,  is  the  want  of  water,  and 
the  rain  that  falls  is  therefore  carefully  preserved   in 
(Ubterraneous  cisterns. 

The  hilly  parts  of  Apuglia  fee<i  many  flocks,  and  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  corn,  oil,  cotton,  and  flax  ;  which 
latter  is  exported  to  Venice,  Cerm.-uiy,  and  Switierland. 
The  shore  is  generally  sandy,  uncultivated,  and  covered 
with  bushes,  wild  prunes,  myrtles,  ericse,  ftc,  that  serve 
as  food  for  oxen  and  bufralous.  I'he  whole  country, 
in  Bari  and  Otranto,  abounds  with  .iromatic  plants  ;  and 
both  the  wines,  and  flesh  of  some  of  the  animals,  as  tlie 
buflhloes,  have  an  aromatic  Batour.  Puglia  i>  famous 
for  Its  deer  and  other  game ;  the  sportsmen  run  down 
hares  with  greyhounds,  and  pursue  the  wild-hoar  with 
lurchers  and  mastillk,  riding  armnd  with  a  lance  and 
brace  of  pistols.  The  shores  aliout  'I'aranto  furnish 
Urge  quantities  of  shell-flsh.  Thv  viper,  a<p,  a  species 
of  Tarni  black  snake,  the  tarantula,  Ac,  infest  this  part 
of  Italy. 
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The  dyeing  of  wool  is  an  important  branch  of  Industry 
at  Taranto  ;  the  internal  commerce  of  Apuglia,  of  which 
Foggia  is  the  head-quarter,  consist*  chiefly  In  the  sale  of 
wool,  cheese  (from  sheep's  milk),  and  corn. 

The  countrv  Is  quite  healthy,  the  people  indiutrijui 
peaceable,  and  handsome.  Many  of  them  in  various  dis- 
tricts are  Greeks  or  Albanians ;  these  being,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto, )  of  the  whole :  they  preserve  their  ori- 
ginal  customs,  dress,  and  religion,  and  occupy  themselves 
in  cotton-weaving.  Brigandage  it  prevalent  about 
Bovino,  and  on  the  borders  of  Sannio,  but  not  in  other 
parts. 

This  territory  was  originally  called  Daunia,  lapygia 
Peucetia,  and  Messapia,  and  formed  part  of  Magna 
Griecia.  Having  fallen  under  the  Roman  dominion 
Augustus  made  it  the  3d  prov.  of  Italy,  under  the  name 
of  Apulia,  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  the  W.,  it  was 
occupied  successively  by  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and  the 
Greek  emperors,  till,  in  the  8th  century,  it  was  wrested 
from  the  latter  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  from  them  in  turn  by 
the  Xormaus,  in  t'io  11th  century;  Robert  Guiscard 
styling  himself  first  Count  or  Duke  of  Apuglia.  It  con. 
tinned  in  the  possession  of  his  successors  till  the  death 
of  Manfred,  at  thelxittle  of  Bcnevento,  In  1282,  when  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  Its  subsequent 
history  belongs  to  that  of  Naples.  (Bampoldi,  t'uro- 
grtifia  dell'  Italia  ;  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Ttro 
Sicilies ;  Craven,  Tour  in  the  S.  Prov.  qf  Naples  ■ 
Weimar  Almanack,  1838.)  ' 

•  APURE,  a  river  of  S.  America,  Colombia,  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  which  see. 

AQUAMABOE,  a  territory  of  W.  Africa,  part  of  the 
state  of  Dahomey,  which  see. 

AQUAPIM,  a  territory  of  W.  Africa,  part  of  the  em- 
pire  of  Ashantee,  which  see. 

AQUILA,  a  city  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  cap. prov. 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
Altemo,  lat.  42°27'  N.,  long.  13°  28'  E.  Pop.  (18,32), 
9,194:  viz.  4,511  males,  4,683  females  .*  It  is  surroundcj 
by  walls,  and  ranks  as  a  fortified  place  of  the  4th  class  ;  is 
pretty  well  built ;  has  a  cathedral,  and  various  churches, 
convents,  and  hospitals  ;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  court,  a  chamt)cr  of  finances,  &a  A 
royal  college,  established  at  Sulmona  in  1807,  was  trans- 
ferred thither  in  1816 :  it  was  soon  alter  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  lyceum,  differing  little  from  a  university,  and  is  at- 
tended by  about  400  pupils.  There  is  also  a  secondary 
school,  established  in  1768,  and  various  other  seminaries. 
,\  handsome  new  theatre,  built  on  the  model  of  that  uf 
Vicenza,  was  opened  in  IH32.  Excellent  water,  conveyed 
fVom  the  Monte  San  Giuliano,  about  3  miles  distant,  by 
an  aaueduct,  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  city,  is  liberally  distributed  to 
some  fine  public  fountains,  as  well  as  private  houses. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  wax ;  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  saffron  raised  in  its  neighbourliood. 

A(|uiia  was  founded  in  1240;  and  rose  in  no  long  time 
to  be  one  of  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  powcri'iil 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  combined  influence  uf 
misgovemment,  pestilence,  war,  and  earthquakes,  frnni 
the  latter  of  which  it  suffered  severely  in  1703  and  17(i6, 
have  reduced  it  to  its  present  state  of  decadence.  Lat. 
terly,  however,  it  has  been  improving.  (Del  Re  De. 
scriziiine  drtle  Due  Sicilie,  ii.  pp.  115—300.) 

AQUII.KIA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  near  the 
Imttom  of  the  Adriatic,  18  m.  S.  S.  W.  Gorizia,  lat.  ii'^ 
45'  32"  N.,  long.  13"  23'  E.  Pop.  circa  1,500.  It  is  sui- 
rounded  by  a  wall  and  a  fosse,  and  is  connected  hy  a 
canal  with  the  port  of  Grado,  the  residence  of  a  few  fisli. 
ermen.  This  is  all  that  now  remains  of  one  of  the  priu. 
ciiml  cities  of  ancient  Italy  — its  chief  bulwark  nn  its 
N.  K.  frontier,  .ind  tiic  great  emporium  of  its  trade  with 
the  nations  of  Illrria  and  I'annonia  I  Ausoniut  assigned 
to  it  the  ninth  place  among  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire :  — 

Nona  Inter  rUrM,  Aquiltit  riebcrli,  utbM, 

ItAla  kit  lllyTlcm  filijei-ta  colonla  moatai, 

AlornltHU  et  portu  celsbenrtras. 

dam  Vrbti,  r. 
Aquilela  withstood  a  siege  bv  Maximinus  ;  and  in  4tii 
it  opposed  a  vigorous  and  gallant  resistance  to  Attila ; 
but  that  ferocious  barbarian  having  carried  it  by  assault, 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  the  destruction  being  so  compli'lp, 
that  the  succeeding  generation  could  scarcely  discover 
its  lite  I  The  unheaithtnest  of  its  situation  has  caused 
the  miscarriage  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  fur 
Its  restoration.  In  1751,  two  archbishoprics  were  formed 
out  of  the  patriarchate  of  Aquilela.  (Cramer's  Ancicnl 
Italy,  i.  p.  129.  ;  Oibhon,  cap.  35.) 
AKABIA,  an    extensire  panlntuU,  comprising  tlis 

*  Th*  pppuUKon  It  nncrslt;  tat  dovn  In  Isu  works  at  tielv«m 
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S.W.  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  situated  be- 
tween the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  between 
12°  22'  and  33°  45'  N.  iat.,  and  32°  50-  and  68°  \V  E. 
long.  It  is  iHiundcd  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  that  part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  called  the  Arabian  Sea;  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  Gulphs  of  Oman  and  Persia ;  and  on  the  W.  the 
Arabic  Gulph,  or  Red  Sea,  forms  its  boundary  from  the 
Straits  of  Uab-cl-Mandeb  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suei.  The 
N.  limit  is  less  clearly  defined;  the  desert  in  which 
Arabia  terminates  In  this  direction  being  conterminous 
with  that  of  Syria,  and  no  well-defined  line  of  de- 
marcation existing  between  them.  The  most  natural 
boundary  on  this  side  appears  to  be  a  line  drawn  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulph  to  the  most  westerly 
point  of  that  of  Suez,  coinciding  very  nearly  with  the 
aotli  parallel  of  N.  Iat. ;  but  it  is  usual  to  include  in  this 
country  a  considerable  part  of  Irak  Arabi,  and  the 
desert  plains  S.  and  E.  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and 
under  this  view,  the  N.  boundary  follows  very  nearly  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates.  The  countries  contiguous  to 
Arabia  are,  on  the  N.  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  ;  on  the  W.  Egypt  and  Abyssinia ;  on 
the  S.  Adcl,  tbe  most  easterly  portion  of  Africa ;  and  on 
the  N.E.  Persia.  On  the  E.,  except  along  the  Persian 
Golph,  the  nearest  land  la  Hlndostan.  \\.i,  greatest  length 
from  Suez  to  Cape  Rai-al-Hhad  is  l.GilO  m.,  and  its 
greatest  width  f^om  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to 
the  town  of  Kcham  on  the  Euphrates  1400  m.  Its  area, 
measured  on  D'Anville's  map,  Is  about  1,100,000  sq.  m. 
(Compare  D'jtnvtUe,  Carle  d'Asie.  with  Travels  qjr  Alt 
JSi'u,  fl.  p.  9. ;  Map  cif  the  Coast  of  Arabia,  same  work, 
ii.j).  27.) 

Divisions,  Ancient  and  Modem From  the  earliest 

period  of  authentic  history,  Arabia  has  been  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  B.  and  the  W.  world.  It  was  the 
mart  whence  the  Phoenicians  drew  the  supplies  of  gold 
and  silver,  gems  and  pearls,  spices  and  perfumes,  with 
wliicli  they  furnislied  the  countries  of  Europe.  And 
even  before  this  more  extensive  intercourse  existed  — 
before  Plioenicia  was  a  nation,  or  her  '•  traffickers 
princes,"  the  Arabiw  caravan  was  seen  upon  the  Nile, 
and  on  tlio  borders  of  Palestine,  laden  with  the  most 
rare  and  precious  products,  (Genesis,  ch.  xxxvii.) 
That  these  were  only  partially,  if  at  all,  native  products 
of  Arabia,  is  sufficiently  proved ;  but  the  W.  nations, 
who  received  them  from  Arabia,  looked  at  first  no 
fartlier  for  their  origin.  Exaggerated  notions  were 
formed  of  the  beauty  of  a  land  whence  such  precious 
luxuries  .vcre  procured,  and  the  term  V.vhcuftm,  Felix, 
or  the  Happy,  became  connected  with  its  name.  But 
wliun,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  first,  and  then 
the  Komuns,  came  to  this  fancied  paradise,  ihey  found 
tlie  soil,  wherever  they  essayed  to  enter  the  country,  a 
burning  sand  or  an  unfruitful  rock.  The  possibility  of 
an  erroneous  theory  was,  liuwevcr,  seldom  admitted 
by  ancient  inquirer.s.  Arabia  w.ts  still  believed  to  be 
the  Happy  or  Fortunate,  but  its  blissful  regions  were 
aii|iposed  to  be  separated  from  the  less  favoured  portions 
of  the  earth  by  an  absolutely  sterile  zone  or  belt.  All 
the  country  E.  of  Egypt  had,  indeed,  been  known, 
time  immemorial,  by  ine  common  name  Arabia ;  and 
tills  designation  being  still  retained,  the  inhospitable 
tr.icts  upon  the  N.  and  W.  received  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  ¥ir,u,i.  Uesertn,  or  the  Desert.  (Herodotus,  Thalia, 
Ml(i7— 113. ;  Diodorm  Siculus,  lib.  11.  pp.  169— 167., 
lib.  lii.  pp.  211— 2ir,.  ;  Straho,  lib.  xvl.  pp.  767— 7»1.; 
I'liny.  Sal.  Ili.il.,  lib.  v.  ^11.) 

I'lolerny  subsequently  added  a  third  division  to  Arabia, 
including  the  country  between  the  lied  and  Dead  Seas, 
and  between  Palestlue  and  the  Euphrates  :  in  other 
vorila,  he  gave  to  his  Arabia  the  N.  limit  which,  since 
his  time,  it  lias  generally  been  considered  as  retiiining. 
To  this  new  district  lie  gave  the  name  of  Arahiu  Fetnra. 
from  niT(«,  a  town  on  the  lesser  Jordan, south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  capital  of  the  Nabatlieans.  (See.  Pktha.) 
This  division  of  the  country  l>y  the  Greeo-Homan 
gooKr.ipliers  was  universally  ailoptedi  not  only  by  their 
oiinteoiporaries,  but  by  all  the  western  nations  in  the 
middle  ages.  On  the  revival  of  learning,  the  great  work 
of  I'tolciny  was  taken  ai  the  text-book  of  geography, 
and  his  arrangements  were  universally  adopted.  Kvcn 
Ollibon  was  deceived  l>y  them.  "  It  Is  singular  enough," 
he  remarks,  "  that  a  country  whose  language  and  In- 
h.ilitants  have  ever  been  tlie  same,  sliould  scarcely 
retain  a  vestige  of  its  old  geography."  (Dec.  and  Fall,  v. 
(h.ip.-Ml)  Uiit  he  forgot  that  tnii  "old  geography" 
was  the  invention  of  foreign  nations,  possessing  neither 
piilitieal  power  nor  liilliieiiee  over  the  wanciering  Arab 
t^ille^,  ill  almost  total  Ignorance  of  thti  settled  iiortlon  of 
till'  Aral)  people,  and.  eoiisequently,  without  the  means 
III  making  their  dlvlsloii>  known  imiong  tlie  natives,  still 
li>s  III  eaiislng  them  to  lu:  adopted.  'I  lie  fact  remarked 
by  (ilblion  of  the  Identity  of  the  people  and  language  in 
ancient  .tiid  modern  thm-s,  leads,  indeed,  Irreslstllily  t.i 
the  eoiieliisiun  that  an  "  old  fconraphu ,"  of  whieli  the 
ii.itlips  retain  neither  vestige  nor  rec  olU'Clion,  never  had 
snexlKteuco  anions  them,  and  that  the  anclenl  Arabic 


dlvlslnna  of  this  country  are  m  Identical  u  the  people 
and  the  language  with  those  exlatlnR  In  the  preient 
day.    These  native  divisiona  are  the  foUowlng  :  — 

1.  Bar-el-tour-Sinai  (the  Desert  of  Mount  Sinat}, 
nearly  Identical  with  the  Arabia  Petnea  of  Itolemr.  |t 
comprises  the  small  peninsula  between  the  Gulpni  of 
Suez  and  Akabah,  and  the  country  northward  as  far  a« 
the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  the  region  lo  celebrated  in 
Sacred  History  as  the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  but,  though  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Mosaic  account  that  it  was  then  the  reaidence  of 
several  warlike  nations,  it  is,  at  preaent,  nearly  unin- 
habited.    ( Kiehuhr,  par.  ih  p.  345.) 

2.  El-Herijaz,  or  the  Land  qf  Pilgrimage,  occupie* 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Ita  boundarlea  are  E.  Ned^ed,  W.  the  Xed  Sea,  S. 
Yemen,  and  N.  Bar-el-tour-Sinai  and  Nedsjed.  This 
district  acknowledges  a  sort  of  doubtful  authority  in  the 
grand  Signior  as  protector  of  the  holy  clfiea  (Mecca  and 
Medina) ;  but  those  cities,  and  the  whgle  southern  part 
of  Hedjaz,  called  Beled-el- Harem  (IMly  or  Forbidden 
Land)  were,  till  within  these  few  yeitra,  under  tbe  go- 
vernment of  the  sheriff  of  Mecca.  The  sherlff'a  power 
baa,  however,  of  late  been  much  shaken  ;  first  by  the 
Wahabees,  a  fanatical  sect  of  Nedded,  and  more  re- 
cently by  Mehemct  All,  Pacha  of  Egypt.  (Niebuhr, 
par.  11.  p.  302,  ;  Alt  Bey,  il.  pp,  29,  et  seq. ;  Burckhardt'i 
Travels  in  Arabia,  pasaim.) 

3.  Hedged  constitutes  the  central  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  the  largest,  but  the  least  known,  of  all  the 
divisions.  It  Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Syrian  Desert, 
E.  by  Lachsa,  8.  by  Yemen,  and  W.  by  Heiijax. 
(Niebuhr,  par.il.  p.  2<j6,  ;  Burckhardt,  vol.  11.  p.  390, 


ct  aeq.) 
4.  El- 


l-Hassa-Laehsa,  otherwise  Lachsa,  Hadsjar,  or 
Bahrein,  lies  upon  the  Persian  Gulph.  Its  boundaries' 
are,  towards  the  N.  the  country  of  Irak  Arabi,  VV. 
Ned:Ued,  S.  Oman,  and  E.  the  Persian  Gulph. 
(Xiebuhr,  par.  ii.  p.  293.) 

5.  Oman  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Persian  Gulph  and 
Lachsa,  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  W.  and  S.  by  vast 
sandy  deserts  (parts  of  Ned^ed  and  Hadramaut),  in 
the  midst  of  which  It  seems  to  rise  like  a  little  knot 
of  mountains  out  of  an  extensive  sea.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii^ 
p.  255.) 

6.  Hadramaut  forms  the  S,E.  division  of  Arabia,  and 
is  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Deserts  of  Hedged  and 
Oman,  S.  and  S.E,  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by 
Yemen.    (.VtViuAr,  par.  11.  p.  245.) 

7.  Yemen,  the  southern  part  of  the  penlnsida,  haa  the 
Red  Sea  on  its  W.  side,  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  S.,  Hadramaut  on  the  E,, 
and  Ned.'Jedind  He^ax  N.    (Niebuhr,  par.  11.  p.  IbO.) 

Yemen  and  Hadramaut  point  out  the  situation,  if  not 
the  extent,  of  the  Arabia  Felix  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
The  inhabitants  regard  themselvea  aa  the  chief  of  all 
the  Arabian  iieople,  calling  their  country  Bellad-el- Vim 
u  Beliad-ed-  Din, "  The  birthplace  of  the  sciences  and  of 
reli^on."  (Niebuhr,  par.  II.  p.  247.)  But  the  Arabia 
Felix  of  Greek  gcograpny  seema  to  have  extended  much 
farther  N., comprising  tlic  whole  of  Hedjaz  and  Oman, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  I.achsa,  ami  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  Nedsjed.  (Strabo,  lib.  xvl.  cap.  3. 
p.  765. ;  Ptolemy,  lib.  vl.  cap.  7.  p.  112.)  The  Arabia 
i>sirr<a  Included  the  N.  parts  of  Nedsjed  and  Lachsa.  In 
Ptolemy's  map  this  district  Is  separated  from  the  former 
by  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains,  running  from  the 
Persian  Gulph  to  another  range,  equally  imaginary,  sup- 
posed to  form  the  boundary  between  Arabia  Felix  and 
Ar^ibia  Petrtea.  The  position  of  tills  last-mentioned 
province  has  been  previously  pointed  out. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Country,  Mountains,  and 
Plains.— 'I'he  name  (Ned^ed)  of  tlie  central  and  largest 
division  of  Arabia  signifies  iiigh  or  elevated  ground ; 
and  the  whole  peninsula,  as  far  aa  at  present  explored, 
consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  with  a  general  In- 
clination towards  the  N.  and  E.  ;  and  surrounded  by  a 
licit  of  low  land,  varying  in  width  from  one  or  two  days' 
journey,  to  a  single  mile  or  less.  (Niebuhr,  par,  ii. 
pp.  161).  206,  &c. ;  Burckhardt,  II.  p.  397,  et  seq.)  This 
it,it  belt  la  called  Uaur  or  I'e/iama,  Arabic  terma  for 
a  plain  country ;  and  the  ,«'.  part  of  Yemen,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  lias  received  the  latter  name  aa  a  dla- 
tinetive  appelUition.  A  range  of  mountains,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Syrian  '^ebanoii,  ruiia  S.  from  the 
borders  of  the  Deau  Sea  to  Yemen  ^  the  face  of  which 
is  much  more  sleep  and  precipitous  towards  the  VV. 
than  the  E. ;  so  that  tlie  great  plain  wliich  commences 
immediately  to  tlie  E.  o(  these  mountaius  la  very  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  (Burck- 
hardt, 11.  p.  14'i.)  The  hills  of  Oman  seem  to  form  the 
E.  shoulder  of  this  table-land,  and  tlie  plaiiia  of  Lachsa 
the  teruiiiiatioii  of  its  iiirlinatiou  towards  the  Persian 
Gulph.  (Siibnhr,  ii.  iip  'i.')5.  Wi.)  'I'liiH  high  plain  is 
diversified  with  several  r'Oisiderable  elevations,  which 
cross  its  surface  in  every  dircHtioii,  shouting  off  like 
branches  ui  spurs  fruni  tlie  principal  cliuin.    Niebuhr 
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•xpreiily  (tates  (II.  p.  »6.)  that  the  portion  of  thl» 

Jtlain,  more  particularly  known  by  the  name  of  Nrd$1fd, 
■  mountainous ;  and  Burckhardt,  In  describing  De- 

Mveh,  the  capital  of  KediJed-el-Ared,  says,  that  it  Is 

lituated  In  a  valley,  the  outlets  of  which  are  so  narrow 

that  only  one  camel  can  pass  at  a  time.    {Travels,  il. 

p.  399.)     The  main  chain,  supporting  this  table-land  on 

the  W.,  Increases  in  elevation  M  It  extends  towards  the 

B. ;  and,  although  it  has  not  been  explored  in  the  S.b. 

part  of  the  peninsula,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie 

•ame  chain,  after  following  the  direction  of  the  Hed 

Sea  to  Yemen  and  Iladramaut,  is  continued  In  a  line, 

parallel  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  Oman.    Lord 

Valentia  describes  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Arabia, 

which  he  saw  in  his  voyage  from  India  to  the  Red  Sea, 

as  a  sandy  beach  with  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  A\i- 

UiaKe  (.Voyages  and  Travels,  il.  p.  12.);  and  NIebuhr 

hat,  no  doubt  that  the  hills  of  Oman  form  the  N.  ter- 
mination of  this  chain  (par.  il.  p.  258.).     The  elevations 

of  the  land  are  rather  in  masses  than  In  peaks,  and  the 

few  great  eminences  of  the  latter  kind,  noticed  by  tra- 
vellers, are  referred  to  in  terms  wliich  seem  to  imply 

that  they  are  regarded  as  singularities.     Thus,  we  are 

told  that  Mount  Sh.-ihak  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  two 

days' journey,  rising  like  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the 

plain,  and  that  it  forms  a  land-mark  for  the  pilgrims 

travelling  from  Damascus  to  Mecca;   but  the  notice 

which  this  mountain  has  attracted  from  all  travellers 

along  the  Hadj  road,  leads  to  the  inference  that  such 

land-marks  are  rare.    (Zach't  Correspondence,  No.  18. 

p.  389.)  Mounts  llorcb  and  Sinai  are,  out  of  all  com- 
parison, the  most  celebrated  in  the  world:  they  arc 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  cventt  in 
sacred  history ;  and  are  regarded  with  feelings  of  re- 
ligious awe  by  Moliammcdans  as  well  as  by  Jews  and 

Christians.  The  Sinai  group  Is  the  last  considerable 
elevation  towards  the  N.W.  of  the  mountains  which 
support  the  table-land  of  the  Interior.  This  group 
fills  tlie  |H>ninsula  between  the  Uulphs  of  Suez  and 
Akubah.  Mount  Arafat,  an  eminence  extremely  sacred 
in  Mohammedan  cstim.-ition,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Mecca,  rises  from  the  plain  country  of  the  table-land  to 
an  <  levation  of  150  or  2iK)  feet.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a 
natural  solitude,  being  situated  in  a  plain  about  three 
quarters  of  a  league  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  bar- 
ren mountains.  The  composition  of  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains, towards  the  N.  and  W.,  is  limestone  rock,  with 
granite  towanis  the  summits ;  liut  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  country  the  bare  granite  rises  uncovered  from 
its  very  base.  ( See  Burckhardt,  Alt  Bey,  and  A'iebuhr, 
passim.) 

The  Oaur  or  Tehama,  from  its  regular  inclination 
towards  the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  its  soil  —  t.uid  with 
faline  incrustations  (,Siebu/ir,  pur.  ii.  p.  l(il.;  Lord 
f'atenlia,vo\.  ii.  p.  359. ) — seems  to  have  liecn  under  water 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  At  Mocha  the  soil 
for  2H  feet  in  deptli  is  wholly  composed  of  marine  pro- 
durtinns  ;  and  at  Okelis,  close  to  tlie  .Straits  of  Uab-el- 
IVIandeb,  where  anciently  tlierc  was  a  harlH)ur,  in  which 
a  fleet  could  lie,  there  is  not,  at  present,  much  more  than 
a  foot  of  water.  (Lord  Vaietitia,  vol.  ii.  p.  3(;i.)  The 
town  of  Mu£a,  formerly  on  the  coast,  Is  now  several 
miles  inland.  This  fact  was  remarked  even  in  t'iiny's 
lime.  "  Nowhere."  says  he,  "  has  the  earth  gained 
more,  nor  in  so  short  a  time,  from  tlie  water."  (Sat. 
Uisl.,m.  vi.  f,  27.) 

Kivers  and  Lakes.  —  There  are  no  rivers,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  term,  in  Arabia.  The  most  im- 
portant streams  noted  on  U'Anviile's  map  are  the  Astan 
and  the  Falg,  both  falling  into  the  Persian  Culph  ; 
the  Massota  and  the  Poiin  emptying  themselves  into 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  a  nameless  stream,  falling  Into 
the  same  ocean  on  the  contlnes  of  Yemen  and  Ilad- 
ramaut;  and  the  Meidam  and  Zebid  in  the  S.  part 
of  Yemen.  But  these  and  every  other  stream  of  run- 
ning w.iter  knovn  tuexist  in  this  country,  have  more  or 
less  the  character  of  occasional  torrents.  Niebuhr  re- 
marks it  as  a  singularity,  that  the  Ma^isora  and  another 
•moil  stream  in  Oman  continued  to  run  throughout  the 
year ;  and  he  states,  tiiat  in  tlic  Teliama  of  Yemen  there 
are  no  rivers  that  retain  their  water  during  the  entire 
■ummer.  (Z)cf.  df  T/li..  par.  ii.  mi.  25.'i.  I(j|,  &c.)  The 
few  p<;rennial  streams  are  all  reouoed  to  insignificaiice 
durinv  the  dry  season  ;  but,  under  tlie  influence  of  the 

fx  >  I  Ileal  rains,  these  and  the  others  often  swell  loan 
mmense  sixe,  and  sometimes  make  new  channels  for 
themselves,  changing,  in  this  way.  the  appearance  of  liie 
coast,  and  leading  to  contradictory  statements  at  to 
the  number  and  embouchures  of  the  different  streams. 

{yaUniui.w.  p.  ;«ai.) 

Tile  arid  sands  of  the  Tehama,  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  rivers,  are,  of  course,  eciuaily  liostile  to  the 

accumulation  of  water  in  lakes.     In  fact,  the  dryneis  of  „  ,  „      . 

tlie  Arabhm  soil  is  proverliial ;  but  the  interior  is  only  '  colouring,  e.isily  distinguisiialile  by  an  Arab  eycl  Thus 
ver)-  partially  known  ;  and  in  the  table-land  of  Ncdsjcd  forewarned,  the  Arab  throws  himself  upon  the  ground, 
lakes  are  suppoaed  to  exist,  on  the  aiithorty  of  Strobo,  ;  and  the  beasts  hold  down  their  heads  ;  lor  it  is  fiiunii 
Who  affirm*  that  ho  law  them  (lib.  xvi.  p.  774.)  ;  and  j  that  thU  turriUc  blast  liai  little  or  no  power  nedi  tli« 


alto  on  that  of  eastern  geographert,  cited  by  Halta« 
Brun  {Giogragkie  Univertelle,  viii.  p.  246.). 

Climate.  —  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  divides  Arabia  Into 
two  not  very  unequal  parts,  it  lies,  therefore,  partly  in 
the  torrid,  and  partly  in  the  S.  part  of  the  N.  temperate 
lone ;  but  so  many  modifying  circumstances  exert  an 
influence  over  its  climate,  that  the  mere  latitude  of  its 
several  parts  is,  perhaps,  the  least  Important  element  in 
determining  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  salubrity  of 
its  atmosphere.  In  general,  the  climate  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  N.  Africa.  Lying  under  the  tropic,  it  has,  of 
course,  its  succession  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons  ;  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Yemen  the  showers  regularly  full 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  September. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  rains  are  most 
abundant,  and  at  this  time  the  sky  is  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  covered  by  clouds  for  24  hours  together. 
During  the  dry  season  a  cloud  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  In 
Oman  the  raiuy  season  begins  in  November,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  middle  of  l''ebrup.ry.  In  the  plain  coun- 
try on  the  coast,  and  in  the  Tehama  of  Yemen  (though 
so  close  to  (he  mountainous  regions  of  regular  showers), 
a  whole  year  frequently  passes  without  a  drop  of  rain, 
(AVt'AuAr,  par.  i.  pp.  34,  ct  seq.)  In  this  respect  Is  found 
striking  physical  resemblance  between  Africa  and  Arabia. 
In  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  parched  plains  are 
denied  ;he  refreshment  of  falling  showers,  and  owe 
what  share  of  fertility  tiiey  possess  to  the  inundations 
consequent  upon  the  saturation  of  the  mountains. 

The  temperature  of  Arabia,  like  tliat  of  other  coun- 
tries, dilTers  widely,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
surface,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  neiglibuurhoiid  of 
the  ocean.  In  general,  the  momitains  of  the  S.  Yemen 
and  Iladramaut  are  the  most  liabitable,  and  even  the 
coolest  parts  of  the  peninsula ;  liuc  the  hctt  of  the  Te- 
hama is  excessive ;  and  great  extremes  of  temperature 
arc  experienced  within  very  short  distances.  At  Muclia, 
on  the  Kcd  Sea,  the  thermometer  rises  in  summer  to 
98°l''ahr.;  while  at  Saaiia,  m  the  mountains,' it  never 
exceeds  85-^,  and  in  this  district,  Jreexing  winter  nights 
are  not  uiifrequent.  The  inhabitants  of  Yemen  live, 
consequently,  under  severitl  different  climates,  and  very 
ditlcrent  sp'^cies  of  animals  and  vegetables  flourish 
within  its  limits.  (Kiebuhr,  par.  I.  p.  4.)  From  tlie 
borders  of  Iledjaz  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Euphrates  the 
country  is  a  vast  pla'n,  without  the  slightest  elevation, 
and  wholly  destitute  of  rivers  or  permanent  springs. 
The  soil  is  one  mass  of  moving  sand,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  town  or  village  ;  and  the  dreary  mo- 
notony of  the  scene  is  broken  only  by  the  appearance  uf 
a  few  thorny  shrubs,  which,  taking  vigorous  root  fii  the 
sand,  supply  the  patient  camel  with  tlie  only  food  wliith 
he  can  tiiid  in  these  deserts.  (Yooseiih-el-MiUy,  in 
Zacli's  Correipomletice,  No.  18.)  This  country,  wiih 
tlie  Desert  of  Syriii,  seems  to  have  formed  the  Arabia 
Deserta  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 

Another  plain,  of  the  same  kind,  and  most  probably  even 
more  extensive,  called  the  Desert  of  Akhaj,  lies  between 
Yemen  and  Uadranutut,  on  the  S.  and  W'.,  and  between 
Nedsjed  and  Oman,  on  the  N.  and  L.  (Kiebuhr,  par.  ii. 
pp.  24A— '.^.'>5. )  'i'hese  vast  sandy  deserts  Increase  very 
greatly  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  their  neighlmur- 
liood.  The  wind  blowing  over  them,  about  tlie  summer 
solstice,  becomes  so  dry,  that  paper  and  i^arolinieiit  ex- 
posed to  its  influence  scorcli  and  crack,  as  though  placed 
In  the  mouth  of  on  oven  ;  and  life,  botli  aiiTiiial  and 
vegetable,  perishes  in  the  noxious  blast.  (Ali  I'ey, 
vol.  ii.  p.  46.)  'this  is  tlie  wind  known,  in  ditterent 
and  often  very  distant  countries,  by  the  names  ot  the 
Simoom,  Samiel,  Sirocco,  and  Suraiia  ;  and  which  is 
always  generated  in  every  tropical  counlry  having  ex- 
tensive sandy  deserts.  Its  grand  seat  is  the  vast  desert 
of  Sahara,  in  Africa  ;  and  next  to  it,  perliaps,  the  deserts 
now  mentioned.  It  comes  from  a  dillerent  quarter  in 
different  parts  of  the  peninsui  according  to  tin  ir  pusi- 
slon  with  respect  to  these  dese;  (s.  Tims,  at  Mecca,  thn 
Simoom  comes  from  the  K. ;  in  the  neiglibourhond  of 
the  Persian  (jnlphnnd  the  Knphrates,  from  the  VV. ,  in 
Yemen  and  Iladramaut,  from  the  N.  and  N.K.  The 
chain  of  hills  seems  to  shelter  tile  Tehama  of  the  iled- 
jaz from  tlie  influence  of  the  Simoom  from  the  Arabian 
Desert,  as  the  hottest  wind  known  in  this  Uistriit 
comes  from  tlie  African  Deserts  across  the  Ited  .^tta. 
and  is,  consequently,  very  considurably  cooled  and 
mitigated  in  its  violence. 

it  is  only,  however,  during  the  intense  summer  heals 
that  the  Siinonin  is  dreaded  ;  and  sucii  is  tlie  geiieinl 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  few  exliaiatioiis 
from  the  dry  soil,  that  both  man  and  beast  in  Arabia 
are  aware  ot'  the  approi,ch  uf  tlie  poUonuus  blast,  Iroin 
the  sulphurous  odour  by  which  it  is  preceded.  It  is 
said,  also,  lliut  the  point  of  the  lieaveiis  from  wliicli  the 
•Simoom  is  approacliiiig  is  always  marked  by  a  ]ieciiliiir 
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•uth,  perhapi  becaura,  blowing  In  a  hoHiontnl  direc- 
tion, it  li  broken  by  the  inequalitlea  of  the  ground,  and 
alio^  perhaps,  became  tho  few  tllKlit  cxiialationi  forced 
from  the  arid  soil  by  the  extreme  heat,  have  power  to 
counteract  Its  virulence.  Those  who  uro  raiOi  enough 
to  face  it  are  suddenly  suffocated  ;  and  in  the  deserts, 
where  the  Simoom  blows  lonv  and  strongly,  whole  cara- 
vans have  been  buried  beneath  the  burning  sands,  which 
then  rise  in  waves  as  high  and  strong  a»  those  of  a 
stormy  ocean.     (AVcfitiAr,  par.  i.  pp.  7,  8.) 

Satural  Productiom.  —  The  dm'erences  of  soil  and 
climate  occasion  much  variety  in  the  spe«;ies  and  amount 
of  the  natural  products  of  Arabia.  Nothing  can,  per- 
haps, be  more  strongly  contrasted  thau  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  country  by  ancient  and  oriental  writers, 
and  the  cold  realities  exhibited  to  the  traveller  or 
voyager  who  approaches  its  confines.  Even  on  nearing  the 
southern  shore,  the  Arabia  Felix,  or  terre.«trial  paradise 
of  the  ancients,  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  the  beauty ; 
nor  Is  the  smell  gratified  by  the  "  Sabtean  odours " 
which  have  been  so  vividly,  but  erroneously,  described. 
A  wide  sandy  beach,  bounui?d  in  the  distance  by  u  range 
ol  mountains,  dretiry  and  unproductive,  without  a  patch 
of  verdure  to  relieve  the  eye,  or  a  running  stream  to 
ilako  the  thirst,  or  break  the  dull  monotony  of  the  view, 
constitutes  the  southern  coast  of  Yemen.  ( Valentia,  U, 
p.  12.) 

The  fertile  spots,  however,  like  the  oases  ol  the  Afri- 
can deserts,  are  so  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  as  in  some 
measure  to  warrant  the  hyperbolical  praises  bestowed  on 
the  peninsula.  In  consequence,  too,  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  elevation,  aspect,  temperature,  and  mois- 
ture, there  is  no  country  whose  productions  are  more 
numerous  and  varied. 

The  sandy  plains  of  the  centre  produce  the  same 
plants  as  N.  Africa,  —  the  mesaobryanthemum,  aloe, 
cuphorbium,  stapela,  and  salsola  ;  plants  which  answer 
a  wise  purpose  in  these  wastes,  by  alleviating  the  thirst 
of  the  camel,  during  the  painful  journeys  of  tlie  cara- 
vans. 

The  tea  coast,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  arid 
sands,  produces.  In  general,  the  same  plants  ns  the  cen- 
tral deserts  ;  but  wherever  the  Tehama  Is  watered  by 
rividnts  descending  from  the  mountains,  or  wherever  the 
soil  is  subjected  to  occasional  inundations,  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  is  presented.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  vegetation,  luxuriant  and  diversified,  is  produced,  the 
clVcct  of  wlnxh  is  the  more  striking,  from  the  desolation 
with  which  It  is  surrounded.  Tho  valleys,  too,  in  the 
mduntains,  exposed  to  the  intlucnce  of  the  regular 
rains,  and  consequently  abounding  in  rivulets,  are  tho 
scats  of  an  abundant  vegetation.  In  such  districts, 
the  tamarind,  cotton  tree,  sugarcane,  banana,  nutmeg, 
iH'tcl,  and  every  variety  of  melons  and  pumpkins  are 
i:uli)te7iina ;  at  all  events  they  have  grown  there  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  (,Slrabo,  lib.  xvi.  16.  Cap.  3. 
pp.  704,  et  seq. ;  jfliny,  A'«/.  Iliil.,  lib.  xil.  cap.  8. 
p.  3G^. ;  lb.  lib.  xli.  cap.  10.  p.  !i63. ;  Jb.  lib.  xix.  cap.  1. 
p.  4.),  and  contlnno  to  flourish  in  greater  luxuriance 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except  in  the  simi- 
lar soil  and  under  the  similar  climate  of  N.  Africa.  Ara- 
bia produces  several  kinds  of  li.iid  wood,  of  which  the 
agallochum  seems  to  bo  the  same  with  the  sandal  wood 
oi  the  Kast  India  islands  j  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  native  home  of  the  date  tree,  the  cocoa,  and  tho  fan- 
UmvihI  palm.  Of  other  trees,  there  are  the  fig,  orange, 
plantain,  almond,  apricot,  acacia  vera  (producing  tiiu 
gum  Arabic),  quince,  and  vine.  Among  shrubs,  the 
sensitive  pb-mt,  castor-oil  plant,  and  seniLa  (both  used 
in  medicine) ;  the  globe  amaranth,  white  lily,  and 
pancratium  (all  distiiiguishcd  for  their  fragrance)  ;  the 
aliic,  styrnx,  and  sesamum  are  very  abundant,  liut, 
notwithstanding  this  variety  of  wood,  although  there 
are  some  groves  or  thickets  on  the  mountain  Hide, 
Arabia  possesses  no  forest,  properly  so  called.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious :  the  fertile,  irrigated  spots, 
fmall  in  extent,  and  scattered  here  and  there,  are  sur- 
rnunded  liy  tho  sandy  plain  or  granite  rock,  and,  con- 
leqnrntly,  the  formation  o(  extensive  woods  becomes  a 
matter  of  impossibility,  (tiitfbuhr,  par.  i.  pp.  127— 
133.) 

Of  Arab  trees,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
rolfee  tree,  aud  the  tree  producing  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
called,  by  the  natives,  Abu  Scham  (that  is,  the  oitor- 
iferous  tree).  Both  are  natives  of  Yemen,  the  coll'ee 
plantations  tieing  iound  chicliy  on  the  W.  sUipeit  of  the 
mountains,  in  that  division  ot'  tlic  peninsula.  It  is  said 
that  the  Arabs  have  always  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
the  coffee  plant ;  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  was 
first  introduced  Into  the  W.  Indies  from  Arabia.  The 
colTce  u(  Yemen  still,  however,  preserves  its  superiority, 
and  fetches  thf  highest  price  in  the  European  markets. 
The  balm  of  Mecca  is  the  most  fragrant  and  valuable 
of  all  the  gum  resins,  but  it  is  never  met  with  pure  out  uf 
Arabia,  and  there  sciucely  beyond  the  cunllncs  of 
Yemen.  The  merchants  of  Mocha  convey  It  In  great 
quaoUtlei  to  Medina,  whence  it  Is  never  cxponi-d  fur  the 
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purposes  of  external  commerce  till  It  harfl  been  coDildeiw 
ably  adulterated,    (tliebuhr,  par.  i.  p.  127.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  is  the  singular  tul)> 
stance  called  Manna,  produced  from  a  little  thorny  buth, 
wliich  .seems  to  be  abundant  in  all  the  deserts  and  their 
neighbourhood,  and  exactly  answers  the  description  iu 
Exodus  xvi,  and  Numbers  xi. 

Wherever  water  is  found,  or  can  be  procured,  the 
latHiur  of  the  A  rabian  agriculturist  It  witll  repaid.  Malte, . 
wheat,  dhuurrali,  liarley,  and  millet  cover  the  mountain 
sides  of  Yemen  and  other  fertile  parts*  Indigo,  tobacco, 
Uars,  a  plant  yielding  a  yellow  dye ;  Fuar,  an  herb  which 
produces  a  red  colour ;  together  with  many  species  of 
garden  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  cultivated  ;  but,  in  order 
to  insure  success  in  the  cultivation  t)cyoiid  the  districti 
watered  by  the  scanty  rivulets  and  torrents,  much  labour 
Is  required.  It  Is  true  that  the  agricultural  implements 
are  of  a  very  simple  and  primitive  construction,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  use  of  these  that  the  great  labour  of  Arabian 
agriculture  exists.  Channels  and  dykes  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  conduct  the  water  to  spots  where  none  flows 
naUirally,  and  to  retain  it  there  that  it  may  fertilise 
them.  Great  reservoirs  are  formed,  in  which  the  abuu- 
O.ant  ralnt  of  the  wet  season  are  collected  for  future  use. 
The  coBee  grounds  and  gardcus  on  the  mountain  sides 
are  supported  by  walii,  to  make  their  surface  horizontal, 
and  so  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture.  Wells  are 
dug  at  Immense  depths ;  and,  in  short,  since  it  is  upon  the 
amount  of  irrigation  that  the  productiveness  of  the  toil 
depends,  it  Is  to  the  collection  and  just  distribution  of 
water  that  the  cares  of  the  cultivator  arc  principally 
directed  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  Arabian  climate  and 
hydrography  renders  these  cares  in  the  highest  degree 
laborious.    (NiebuUr,  par.  1.  piK  134— 1^2.) 

The  fame  of  Arabia  as  the  land  of  '.ncense  and  per- 
fumes is  of  very  old  date.  But  it  was  long  sincu  lun- 
pccted,  and  is  now  well  known,  that  the  Iranklncensti, 
myrrh,  and  similar  products  with  which  it  supplied 
the  ancient  world,  were  not  all  of  its  own  growtti,  but 
were  principally  brought  to  iti  ports  from  Africa  Hnd 
various  E.  countries.  XNiebulir,  par.  i.  p.  12C. ;  y'atentia, 
ii.  p.  12.) 

The  camel  is  to  the  Arabia^i  what  the  rein-deer  la  to 
the  Laplander.  It  has  been  justly  called  the  "  Ship  of 
the  Desert ;"  and  without  it  the  Arab  could  never  cross 
the  seus  of  sand  that  fence  his  country.  There  are  two 
s(ieciea  ot  this  useful  animal ;  that  used  in  Arabia  and 
N .  Africa  has  only  one  hump,  while  that  found  in  Persia 
and  Bokhara  has  two.  The  latter  is  frequently  called 
the  Bactrian  camel,  and  the  Arabian  species  is  sometimes 
called  dromedary.  This  last  name  is,  however,  impro- 
perly applied,  the  Greek  term  tuiuis  (swift)  being,  most 
probably,  unknown  to  the  Aralii,-ui9,  while  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  it  was  applied  to  only  one  variety  of  the 
Arabian  camel,  distinguished  by  its  greater  s{ieed  from 
those  best  adiipted  to  carrying  burdens.  (Divdorut 
Siculus,  lib.  ill.  p.  126.)  Arabia  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  native  country  of  the  horse  ;  and  there  are,  per- 
haps, no  breeds  to  be  compared  with  those  trained  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert.  The  horses  are  of  two  kinds  : 
tne  one  called  Kadeschi,  that  is,  of  an  unknown  race, 
are  used  for  the  purposes  of  labour,  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  not  more  esteemed  than  tbe  horses  of  Europe. 
But  the  true  Arab  steed,  the  horse  of  the  desert,  is  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  Itreed  of  Solomon  ■  this  kind 
is  called  Kuchlani,or  horses  of  an  ascertained  race  ;  and 
it  Is  pretended  that  their  genealogy  has  IxH'n  preserved  in 
thecountry  for  2,000 years.  (,Niebuhr,far.  i.  pp.  142—144.) 
Morses  are,  however,  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  has 
been  supposed.  In  the  settled  districts  the  most  common 
beasts  of  burden  are  oxen  and  camcU  (.Nicbuhr,  passim)  ; 
and  among  the  Bedouins  the  mare  is  rather  a  mark  of 
distinction  than  a  substantive  part  of  her  master's  wealth. 
In  many  tribes  (and  those  iun<mg  the  richest)  not  more 
than  one  marc  to  six  or  seven  tents  can  be  found  ;  in 
some  of  the  W.  districts  there  are  many  encampments 
« Ithout  a  single  horse  or  mare  among  them  ;  aiicl  when, 
in  IHlf),  the  S,  tribes  united  against  Mehcmet  Ali,  out  of  an 
armv  of  2.''>,0(K)  n-,en  not  more  than  TiUO  horsemen  could 
be  mustered.  The  Arab  tribes  richest  In  horses  live 
without  the  limits  of  the  penin»iUa,  in  the  fertile  plaiui 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  iii  the  plain  country  of  Syria. 
Burckhardt  thinks  that  the  number  of  horses  In  Arabia 
does  not  exceed  50,000.  {Notei  on  Dedm:int,  pp.  ■',*'.  116, 
et  .veq.  246 -24y.) 

The  great  cause  of  this  scarcity  i.^  undouiitcdlv  the 
ditliculty  of  providing  food  for  the  a.-.'mal,  I'lijK^jlally  In 
the  8.  districts  ;  but  another  cause,  uependlng  probably 
upon  the  first,  H,  C'at  the  Arabs  almost  uniformly  ride 
their  mmes,  and  sell  the  horses  to  the  town's-peopie. 
The  horses  that  they  reserve  are  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  and  a  gelding  is  raiely  if  ever  seen  In  the 
desert.  A IthoughtlicDcdouin  parts  readily  with  the horsei 
of  his  famous  Kochliini  breed,  ho  rarely  disposes  of  the 
mares  until  they  become  old,  or  are  iron;  some  acci- 
dent unfit  fur  war ;  and  even  then  he  contracts  with  the 
buyer  to  receive  the  first  filly  fo.iled  of  any  mare  that  be 
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mar  «cU,  or  to  receive  back  the  mare,  the  buyer  retain- 
ing the  filly.  Sometimei  the  first  two,  three,  or  even 
four  filllea  are  thus  reserved  to  the  seller  j  and  this, 
in  Arab  phraseology,  Is  railed  selling  a  half,  a  third, 
or  a  fourth  of,  the  marc's  belly,  it  is  very  rarely, 
indeed,  that  a  Bedouin  will  part  with  a  Kochlani  mare 
except  under  Such  reservation  of  right  in  her  future 
ofl^prlng.  (Burckhardt's  Noles  on  the  Sedonitu, 
pp.  117,  118,  &c.)  An  Arab  will  soniotimcs  take  his  mare 
a  journey  of  several  days,  in  order  that  she  may  breed 
by  some  celebrated  horse  ;  but.  In  general,  the  Bedouins 
are  by  no  means  so  particular  in  this  respect  as  Euro- 
peans, and  consider  the  good  qualities  of  th"?  colt  to 
depend  ratlier  upon  the  dam  than  tlie  sire.  'I'hey  never, 
however,  willingly  mix  the  Kochlani  with  the  Kadeschi 
breed  ;  and  if  such  mixture  take  place  by  accident, 
the  colt  is  reckoned  of  tlie  inferior  race.  In  the  towns, 
Kadeschi  mares  are  coupled  with  Kochlani  horses,  but 
in  this  case,  also,  the  otfspring  is  accounted  Kadcachi. 
(WfftuA/-,  par.  1.  p.  144.)  „       ,,  v.         w 

kochlani  horses  are  mostly  small,  seldom  above  14 
hands  high,  of  a  delicate  but  extremely  graceful  form, 
and  have  all  some  characteristic  beauty  which  distin- 
guishes their  breed  from  ev.'ry  other.  This  breed  is 
subdivided  into  almost  innumerable  iHrnilies  j  for  every 
mare  diitlnguislied  for  speed  or  beauty  may  give  rise  to 
a  new  breed  called  after  her.  They  all,  however,  belong 
to  five  great  divisions,  named  after  the  favourite  mares 
of  Mohi\inmed,  Tam-yse,  ilancluye,  Koheyt,  Taklawye, 
and  nujtfe.  „      , 

The  colt,  when  foaled,  Is  not  sulrered  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  is  received  into  the  arms  of  attendants,  and 
attended  for  a  wliile  as  tliough  It  wen  a  human  infant. 
Witnesses  are  assemliiifl,  before  whom  the  genealogy  of 
the  colt  is  drawn  out,  and  suspended  to  the  animal's  neck. 

A  colt  Is  not  mounted  till  It  is  two  years  old,  but  from 
this  time  the  saddle  Is  rarely  off  its  back  ;  it  iH'comes 
the  intimate  coinpunton  of  its  master,  sh.tring  all  his 
comforts  (such  as  tiiey  are),  and  also  all  his  privations. 
Pasture  in  the  rainy  season— barley  and  wheat  «hen  the 

SLilns  arescoreheuby  the  tropical  sun— .date-paste,  and 
ried  clover  when  grain  1h  scarce  — form  the  variable  diet 
of  the  Arab  horse,  in  dilTerent  districts  and  seasons.  As 
long,  too,  as  its  master's  raniel.t  can  supply  milk,  it 
reiiives  Its  share,  .ind  the  Bedouin  most  connnoiily  gives 
the  fragments  of  his  ow..  meal  to  the  mare  on  whiih  lie 
rides.  It  Is,  moreover,  a  conunon  practice,  more  espe- 
cially in  Nedsjed,  to  give  horses'  flesh,  both  raw  and 
cooked,  particularly  before  the  coinmencenient  of  a 
fatiguing  journey.  Like  their  masters,  tlie  Arali  horses 
live  all  the  year  in  the  opeji  air.  With  little  grooming 
and  attention  to  their  healtlk  they  are  seldom  ill.  Being 
constantly  in  the  society  of  their  masters,  tiiey  liecome 
gentle,  clorlle,  ami  Intelligent  in  a  high  degrer  ;  they  are 
ridden  without  biU  —  generally,  too,  without  stirrups; 
and  Instiuices  of  vioeor  Ill-temper  are  almost  unknown 
«mongtheni.(.NY<'AMAr,par.l.pp.  141— I4:t.  ;  liurckhiiidl, 
S'jtf  on  Ikdouim,  pp.  il.^-l'^l.  'i\i\—-i'^\) 

The  other  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  generally  of  a 
humped  kind,  like  those  of  Syrl,i;  sheep,  one  variety  of 
which  have  exiremrly  tidek  and  broiid  t;.ils  ;  goati  anil 
asses,  of  which  last  there  are  two  varieties —  .me  not 
ditfering  fnmi  those  of  Knropi',  the  other  large,  cou- 
rageous, and  more  desirable  for  a  pmrney  llian  even  the 
horse.  From  these  asses  a  brerd  of  very  valuable  Mollis 
Is  piiicMriHl.  The  liiiffalo  though  roininoii  in  I'gypt, 
(Syria,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  Knphrales  and  Tigris, 
that  is,  ail  riiiiiid  the  cunflnes  of  Arabia,  is  nut  found 
withhi  its  limits ;  at  least  NIelailir  lilil  not  meet  witli  II, 
and  no  other  writer  nuiitions  tlir  aiilin.il,  except  in  one 
or  two  liistanres,  whiii  the  liiiniiM'J  .Svilaii  ox  seems  to 
h.iie  Ik'imi  mistaken  fir  the  Imlfilo.  I  he  latt.T  reiuilm 
a  moist  pasture  and  a  phnlKul  supply  ol  water.  Ileiiee 
It  U  found  on  the  hanks  ot  the  Nile  and  llie  Oruiiles, 
though  In  the  riose  in  Ighbourliood  id  parched  deserts  ; 
but  the  w.iiil  of  naler  in  Arabia  clearly  renderi  that 
country  iiiilH  f  .r  its  lo<Mtlon. 

Among  the  wild  anhiiid*  are  the  j.ick.d.  hya  n«.  Several 
kinds  of  assea.  the  jerlm,!,  unlf.  f<ix,  Imir.  and  panllier. 
Besides  these,  there  are  'rural  klmU  "f  antelopes  ;   the 
goat  runs  wild  among  the  miiiintaln>,  and  wild  oxen  and 
■ssi-s  are  to  tM>  niel  with  In  (lie  plains.     Domestic  poiilrry 
is  very  |ilentirul  In  all  the  ierlile  distrleti.  and  the  pl;ilns 
are  flileil  Willi  parlriilprs,  die  wmnU  with  gulneii  lowl. 
■ml  the  iniiuiilain  sides  ulllt  phiMsnnts.     lint  the  most 
celebrated  bird  is  niie  iif  the  tlinisli  kind,  eallitl  by  the 
natises   S  ((/i«/ -widf.  wliiih  mmes   In  (links  eiery  jiar 
from  I'ersia,  anil  enininlls  greiit  ili'tii>t.ltioii  anioiig  the  , 
flights  of  liH'Uats.     liir  tills  lni|»>rl^int  seriire   It  Is  held 
In  a  deiirei  of  re-|iei  t,  ani'iuntiiig  alriost  to  iMloraliiui, 
The  oitrli  h  wanders  In  llie  sundy  deierls,  nnil  Is  ealliMl 
by  the  Arabs  Thiirciitjiminii.  that  is,  laniel  bird.    It  is, 
crrtalnly,  a  reninrkahre  i  In  nmstanie,  thai  Inaeoiinliy  i 
lying  oii  biilh  sides  the  Irnpli'  there  sbonld  Ih'  no  gre.it  | 
abundaiKe  III  Insects  s    yi  I  tlii    appears  to  Im-  the  ruse 
All  Be),  speaking  of  ileitjiii>,  -i)s,  •'  I'liere  arc  few  Hies, 
•nil  nil  KMrtls  or  other  lnn-«ts."  (TVdeifa,  II.  pp.  46.  II".)  i 


The  locust  la,  however,  one  of  the  scourges  of  Arabia, 
though  even  this  pest  seems  to  be  less  destructive  here 
than  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  .Syria  and  Persia. 
The  esculent  locust  is  told  in  the  markets,  and  Is  ei. 
teemed  a  great  delicacy.  (Bocharl,  Hieroxoicon,  par.  i, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  (i.  p.  4l>.)  'I'hcsc  destructive  ravagerg 
come  to  Arabia  from  difilsrcnt  quarters:  a  S.W.  wind 
brings  them  from  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  shores  of 
Yemen  and  Ile<ljaz  ;  a  N.W.  wind  hurls  them  upon 
Oman  and  I..achsa.  from  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  ;  and 
a  wind  from  the  N.E.  frequently  overwhelms  Nedsjed 
with  this  plague,  from  Svria.  'I'hey  seem,  however,  to 
be  confined  to  their  several  localities,  perhaps  from  inabi- 
lity to  pass  the  interior  deserts;  for  the  W .  flight,  as  it  may 
be  called,  or  that  from  the  African  shores,  never  passes 
the  mountains  of  Yemen,  and  commonly  retraces  its 
route  on  the  day  following  its  first  appearance.  No  part 
of  the  year  seems  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  or  ex- 
empted from  this  plague.  NIebulir  noticed  locust  flights 
in  the  months  of  January,  May,  June,  July,  November, 
and  December.  In  one  of  these,  the  Ked  Sea  between 
Mocha  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  was  covered 
with  their  dead  bodies. 

Of  the  reptile  tribes,  land  .and  sea  turtles  arc  very 
numerous  ;  there  are  idso  several  species  of  serpents, 
one  of  which,  very  small,  and  covered  with  white 
blotches.  Is  extremely  venomous,  its  bite  being  Instantly 
mortal.  The  guarll,  a  large  lizard,  is  said  by  Borliart, 
on  the  authority  of  Karwyni  .ind  Abdollatif,  two  native 
writers,  to  be  eqtiid  In  size  and  strength  to  the  crocodile. 
( //iV»-ozo;eo»,  par.  i.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  3.  p.  1070.)  All  the 
coasts  abound  in  fish  ;  reel's  of  coral  and  madrepore  ex- 
tend along  the  shores  of  the  Ked  .Sea,  and  the  penri 
oyster  is  abundant  111  the  Persian  Uulpli.  (Siebuhr, 
par.  1.  pp.  14'i— l.W.) 

Minerals  are  scarce ;  but  this  may  proceed  from 
a  want  of  Industry  or  skill  in  working  mines.  The 
mountiUns,  of  an  old  formation,  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  precious  metals  are  found,  and  the  nnaniinoiis 
voice  of  antiquity  proclaims  tills  country  as  tlie  land  of 
gold  and  gems,  as  well  as  of  Incense  and  perfunies. 
Niehuhr  aflirins,  linwever,  th.at  no  gohl  is  found,  ami 
that  only  a  sm.dl  portion  of  siiier  is  found  mixed  willi 
lead  in  the  moinitnins  of  Oman.  'I'here  arc  some  Iron 
mines  in  the  N.  of  Yemen,  but  the  metal  they  yield  is 
brittle  and  of  little  worth  ;  and  with  regard  to  gem.s,  It 
is  now  well  known  that  the  agate  called  J/or/za-s/uni'  and 
the  Arabian  cornelian  come  from  India ;  and  tliere  is 
nothing  to  contiailiet  the  presumption  that  tlie  other 
gems  for  which  Arabia  was  formerly  distinguished.  Hen.' 
derived  I'riiin  the  same  source.  '1  he  onyx,  however,  is 
found  In  Yemen,  and  an  Inferhir  emerald.  Tiie  other 
minerals  are  basalt,  blue  ahibaster,  several  kinds  of  S|  ars 
and  selenite.     (.ViVAnAr,  par.  I.  pp.  r,£<— I'i.').) 

I'lipuldlion,  Mnnuni,  and  Custnmii  nf  Arabia.  —  The 
native  Arab  lias  always  been  an  object  of  Interest  and 
curiosity  to  the  rest  of  the  worhl.  IK'seended  from  tlio 
same  stock  with  the  Jews,  he  has  preserved  his  riuu 
almost  as  unmixed,  and  triues  up  his  genealogy  to  Abra- 
ham through  Ishniaei.uitii  (he  same  pride  as  his  congeni- 
tor  looks  lip  to  tlie  same  patriarch  through  his  lawlid  luit 
younger  otr.<|  ting  Isiuie.  Through  all  (he  cendirlesHlilrh 
liave  passed  over  his  head,  lie  has  preserved  the  ehanu'- 
ler  given  to  Ids  Infant  ancestor  in  (lie  wililerness.  The 
desert  has  londniied  his  home;  he  has  lieen  a  man  iil 
war  frnin  his  youth  —  "  Ills  hand  agidnst  every  miui,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  his." 

The  liescenilants  lit  Islimael  were  by  no  means,  hiiu- 
ever,  tlie  first  Inli.ililtaiils  ol  Arabl.i ;  and  thmiiiii  the 
various  eastern  triulltlons  on  the  subject  are  tno  iiiniie. 
Mils  and  too  Involveil  to  Ih>  here  stated,  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  the  Aralis  ol  the  towns  iind  those  »(  the 
desert  nwiil  their  origin  to  dllfereiit  .niei'.tors  —  that 
the  settled  popiilutliin  on  the  riias(s  are  desi  ended  IViiiii  a 
more  am  lent,  If  not  an  iilioriglnal  raie.  while  the  wild 
horseman  anil  shepherd  of  the  waste  is  the  ilesi  emlaiit 
of  the  dlseanleil  son  of  Abraliain.  Between  these  a 
marked  and  stt Iking  iliirereiiee  li.is  exlstiil  tluiiiii/lioiit 
(III-  lilstorh'  peiliKl  1  and  iim(  only  Is  (his  (he  com'.  Inn  eieh 
cl.iss  s4>eiiisto  have  relaineil  pre(t)' nearly  (he  same  ilis- 
tilignisliing  realiins  which  marked  It  In  the  earlli-t 
times.    The  lar.ivans  friilii  Moiiia  and  Sanaa  still  nuivey 

the  priiilni I  the  Sniitli  (o  Turkey,  l'gyi>(.  Syria,  and 

I'ershi  (  S'lihiihr.  par.  i.  p.  lJ<i  )  as  (hey  did  J.'m'i  vears 
ago  (I'li'iy,  .\,il.  lllsl  lib.  vl  lap.  'i".  l.tliiaigh  IheArab 
nierehant  lie  not  so  Importaiil  a  charae(er  In  this  n'tii- 
iiieniiil  a^ie.  as  when  it  riiiild  Im'  sal  I  III  IiIiii  lliat  '  he 
must,  of  niTessKy,  he  exi  reding  rli  h  ;  lor  with  liini  (he 
lliiman  and  (lie  VarthUn  leave  large  sntiis  ol  gnhl  ami 
sliver  fur  (he  f nidni'ts  of  his  hoimIs  and  ss'as,  wlilrli  le 
sells  to  (hem  ullliniit  biivingaiiy  (liliigin  relnrii."  ( I'liin/, 
I.  vl.  \  'J<*  )  1  he  Biilonliis  (no,  or  .Vn /ii^/ .  are  desirilK  ij 
by  I'llii)  Hs  living  in  the  Nnik  hnir-clnlh  tents,  iiiidi  r 
wliliii  (hey  sh*  l(«>r  theinselses  a(  present!  and  he  i  x- 
pies'.es  Ills  astniilslinient  a(  the  faci.  th.il.  I  liiig  >m  im. 
nienais  a  race,  the  liaifof  tin  m,  at  least,  shonhl  liu  hy 
plunder.  (.Virr.  y/if/,  l.vl.  \i».) 
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ARABIA. 

Though  the  younger  race,  the  Bedouins  account  them- 
Klres  the  more  noble  ;  and  the  Arab  ii  prouder  of  his 
rank  than  the  native  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
They  have  no  titles  of  nubtllty,  excepting  such  as  refer 
to  religious  or  political  otilces.  The  Bedouin  has  no 
idea  of  rank  depending  upon  letters  patent  of  a  caliph  or 
sultan  ;  all  men  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  are, 
in  his  estimation,  e4ual  in  rank ;  and  hence  the  preser- 
vation of  their  genealogies  is  a  matter  of  extreme  care. 
Among  their  great  houses,  those  descended  from  the 
I  mhet  hold  the  first  rank  ;  then  those  whoso  ancestors 
dIvergiKl  the  latest  from  the  common  stock  ;  the  lowest 
place  being  seemingly  assigned  to  those,  who  trace  their 
genealogy  to  Ace,  the  second  son  of  Adnam,  thus  dlverg- 
iiiK  from  the  Prophet's  stock  in  the  first  accredited  ge- 
neration. (Sail',  Introd.  Koran,  p.  3. ;  tikbuhr,  par.  i. 
pp. !),  10.) 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  Bedouins  arc,  now,  the 
only  true  Arabs, — the  Inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  coasts 
being,  in  consequence  o '  tlicir  commerce,  so  mixed  with 
strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
inaniiers  and  customs  ;  whereas,  the  Bedouins  (les  vrait 
Ariibet)  have  always  looked  more  to  their  liberties  thi.n 
their  ease  or  riches,  and  continue  to  live  in  separate 
tribes,  under  tents,  preserving,  in  the  present  day,  the 
saiiK^  manners  and  customs  which  distinguished  their 
I'lirefatbers  in  the  most  remote  times.  (I'ar.  li.  p.  327.) 
Niebuhr  enumerates  aliove  a  hundred  Bedouin  tribes, 
(Mcli  under  Its  own  particular  sheikh  or  sheritf ;  these  are 
not,  however,  all  touiiii  within  the  limits  of  the  penln- 
Kiila,  but  extend  over  Syria,  the  plain  country  between 
the  ICiiphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  even  from  the  left 
hank  of  the  latter  river  into  Persia.  There  are,  how- 
rvtr,  two  classes  of  Bedouins  ;  the  Ahl-el-Abaur  (true, 
iiiilile  Arabs)  who  live  entirely  by  pasturage  and  plunder. 
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ami  those  tribes,  w  ho,  finding  anv  portiuii  of  the  country 
lilted  liir  agriculture,  bestow  their  labour  on  the  ground, 
an  iH'i'Uiiatlun  which  the  true  Bedouin  considers  far  be- 
neath him.  This  second  class  of  .^rabs  is  called  Mcedan, 
and  it  seems  to  bold  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
Ni;ble-Sheplicrd  (.iht-el- Abaar)  and  the  peasant  of 
iilher  countries.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  remarks  this 
lil-tliietion  In  their  occupations,  does  not,  however,  use 
the  terms  .Abl-el-Abaar  ami  Miitlan,  to  distinguish  them, 
lint  e.ills  the  first  race  Kliyati,  the  other  Fcdahecn, 
(I'l'll'i-ls,  p.  NT.) 

llie  Bedouin  tribes  wlio  Inhabit  the  open  country 
liclween  the  Kuphratesand  Tigris,  extend  aslar  north  as 
(Iria  and  Diarbckr.  They  are  under  the  nomlnid 
tiiMTi'l^nty  of  the  Turkish  pachas  of  Bagdad,  Moussul, 
and  t»rla:  their  sheikhs  fre<|uently  receive  the  'i'lijk.  or 
horse's  tall,  from  the  grand  signor ;  but  it  appear^  tliat 
■he  bestowal,  and  the  aei  rptanee  of  this  mark  of  dignity 
ll  almost  the  only  assertion  on  the  one  band,  or  ackiioA- 
h'dginent  on  the  other,  of  suprem.icy  or  subordination 
Ihat  is  everattemnted  or  conceded  ;  excent  in  occasional 
Inidanees,  when  direct  force  has  deposeii  a  sheikh,  and 
nppiiinted  annther  in  his  place,  without,  in  the  slightest 
(h'i;ree  changing  the  relative  position  of  the  tribe  and 
il»  so-called  sovereign  pacha. 

'i'lie  ileiloniiis  of  the  Syri.in  desert  arc  rather  more 
I'liisi ly  connected  with  the  |iaclias  of  Syria,  Inasmiuh  as 
till'  necessity  of  prolceling  the  trade  l)€'twc*en  Aleppo 
ami  Uaniiuciis  on  the  \V.,  and  Bagdad  and  llalsora  on 
till'  V..,  has  caused  the  empliiynient  of  the  various  Arab 
trihrs  as  a  kind  of  irregular  soldiery  ;  anil  the  iH'slowal 
ittlie  rank  of  einir  on  the  ri  iguiiiu  sheikh  of  the  most 
imuerfiil  tribe  for  the  time  being.  This  emir  sheikh  (in 
iiiiioiderallon  of  bis  rank)  Is  obliged  to  enidint  the  en- 
raians  In  sal'ely  through  tlie  desert,  and  to  liidd  ii;  cheek 
;iii)  cir  all  of  Im'  other  tribes.  "  We  may  easily  judge," 
i.iyi  Niebuhr  (Uf».  i/i'  l'Ai\  par.  ii.  p.  :UU.),  "  that  this 
i<  mil  done  for  nothiiiK."  In  fact,  it  It  happen,  as  ll  not 
iiiirriH|iieiitly  does,  that  llieiiacha  Is  unable  tii  liillll  his 
iiiuageineiits  with  the  shelkli,  he  Is  conipelled  toiedi'  to 
liim  snih  towns  ami  villages  its  border  on  his  eiuamp- 
iMi  lit  .  uiid  thus  to  make  him.  in  i  ll'ect,  the  master  of  the 
ii'llird,  as  Hell  as  of  the  open  eoiinrry.  The  tribe  of 
Aiiooe  Is  the  most  coii»ldi'ridile  of  all  the  Syrian  Arabs. 
ll  has  freipienlly  been  at  w.ir  with  the  paeli.is  nf  l)a- 
iii.iM'iik  ;  and,  at  Mii'h  times,  the  di'|iarture  of  the  eara- 
i.nis  from  that  city  tor  llagiliid  has  Uvn  delated ;  and  the 
riviMiii,  openly  assigned,  Ihat  th<'  Arabs  ot  .Syria  were 
ilisi onleiited  with  the  pacha. 

the  lleiloiiins,  within  the  peninsula,  do  not  ncknow- 
liillie  a  miverelgnly  of  any  kind,  exiept  In  their  native 
rlih'ls.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Nedsjid,  and  are 
xalliri'd  iiiiiiing  the  settled  population  In  all  the  other 
pri'vinies.  The  nio«l  piiwerfiil  trllM'  of  any  In  Arabia  is, 
|K'rhap«,  thai  of  lleiii. Klialid  ;  It  inhabits  Ihat  part  id 
tliiMloert  nlilili  iHirilers  on  Ihe  I'erslaii  liiilpli,  ai  d  has 
:iiiili'r  Its  domlninii  not  onlv  many  smaller  tilbis,  hut 
.il«>  must  of  the  towns  and  lillaKcs  ol  l.aibsa  Ihe 
iilKiiliig  sheikh  passes  a  portion  of  eai  b  year  In  these 
hiwiis  1  but  by  tar  the  greater  part  Is  spent  in  the  open 
Cdimtry.  under  leiils. 

i'liv  form  of  (orvriimvut  among  the  Uedouliii  ii  itrlctljr 


patriarchal,  and  their  manner  of  living  it  that  of  tha 
pastoral  ages  recorded  in  tiie  Bible.  The  head  of  a  tribe 
receives  a  submission  from  his  subjects,  similar  to  that 
which  a  father  receives  from  his  family;  and,  in  the  East, 
that  submission  is  unbounded.  There  is,  however,  a 
check  upon  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  sovereign  sheikh, 
which,  though  indirect,  is  by  no  means  weak.  Since 
every  tribe  consists  of  many  branches,  the  various  head* 
of  these  sub-tribes,  as  they  may  be  called,  form  a  power- 
ful rustralnt  upon  the  chief;  and  should  he  become  un- 
popular, though  direct  opposition  to  his  will  is  never 
attempted,  the  discontented  branch  not  unfrcquentiy 
leaves  his  encampment,  and  cither  forms  itself  into  a 
new  tribe,  or,  if  not  powerful  enough  for  that,  joins  itself 
to  the  t<'nts  of  some  other  powerful  shcikli.  Instances 
have  been  known  in  which  a  Bedouin  chief  has  been 
entirely  deserted,  and  thus  the  names  of  several  tribes 
have  vanished.  As.  however,  the  pride  of  tribe  is  strong 
in  every  Arab  breast,  this  expedient  Is  only  resorted  to 
in  the  last  extreme :  but  the  assumption  of  supremacy 
by  some  subordinate  branch,  is  frequent  enough  to  ren- 
der the  continuance  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  tribe  of 
MoncefidBJ  in  the  same  family,  since  the  days  of  Mo- 
hammed, a  remarkable  circumstance.  The  preservation 
of  their  herds  being  the  first  care  of  the  Bedouins,  a 
wandering  life  seems  awarded  to  them  by  nature ;  the 
search  lor  proper  pasturage  leads  from  place  to  place  In 
tlielr  extensive  country,  according  as  the  desert  has 
become  temporarily  fruitful  under  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  rains,  or  has  been  burnt  up  by  the  continued 
.ictlon  of  a  tropical  sun.  Accustomed  to  live  in  a  clear 
air,  their  sight  and  smell  become  extremely  fine,  Inso- 
much that,  on  arriving  at  a  spot  which  affords  nourish- 
ment, however  scantily,  to  plants  or  herbage,  they  can 
at  once  determine  at  what  depth  water  is  to  be  found, 
and,  consequently,  whether  it  be  worth  the  labour  of 
digging  for.  Accustomed  to  privations,  the  Bedouin  is 
temperate  from  habit  as  well  as  from  disposition,  and 
can  almost  emulate  the  endurance  of  his  camels,  which, 
in  the  burning  desert,  live  five  days  without  drink. 

Robbery  is  an  honourable   occupation  among  these 
wandi'rers,  but  the  Arab  boasts  of  liclng  the  most  refined 
and  civilised  of  thieves.    Ills  robberies  are  never  attended 
with  violence,  except  In  the  c.ise  of  violent  opposition  ; 
and,  as  he  considers  his  country  as  sacred  ground,  ho 
regards  the  plunder  of  the  pilgrim  cai avail  as  the  iniro 
levying  of  tribute,  or  payment,  for  permission  to  pass 
tliroiigli  it.     If  the  right  to  this  tribute  be  recognised, 
and  the  permission  to  pass  through  the  country  pur- 
ciiased,  the  bargain  Is  never  violated  on  the  part  of  the 
Bedouin  ;  strict  faith  being  one  of  the  best  points  of  his 
character,  as  his  deadly  s|iirit  of  revenge  Is,  Jicrhaps,  the 
worst,     'rhis  spirit  is  very  easily  excited ;  and,  once 
aroused,  descends  frequently  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration :  the  duty  of  pursuing  the  quarrels  of  Ills  lather 
lieing  regarded  as  a  sacred  part  of  the  Arab's  Inheritance. 
According  to  the  Koran  (chap. II.  p. 'id.),  whoever  slicds 
blood,  owes  blood  to  the  fiunily  of  the  slain ;  but  tho 
siiine  law  allows,  and  even  recommends,  a  commutnlion, 
by  way  of  fine.     If  this  bo  not  accepted,  retaliation  Is 
aihued  to  the  Injured  family  ;  but,  as  this  usually  ex- 
ceeds the  oll'ence,  mnv  caiiso  of  hatred  anil  revenge  is 
given,  till  a  slnghi   (perhaps  aeeidental)   murder  puti 
liluod.  In  Arab  phraseology,  between  whole  families  for 
ever.    But  the  irascibility  of  the  Arab  requin'S  no  such 
serious  oll'ence  as  the  death  of  a  relative  to  rouse  It  Into 
aethin.     A  sllgliting  expresshiii,  or  an  iiihullliig  sarcasm, 
is  siiiiietimes  Millli'lent  Input  blood  iH'tueen  two  families, 
"  Your  turban  Is  tlltliy,'    is   frequently  answered  by  a 
death'blow  ;  and  Instances  are  on  record  where,  for  an 
olfrnce  as  slight,  the  ollender  has  been  pursued  for  years, 
and  fallen,  perhaps  in   old  age,  at   last,  for  the  Insult 
olfend   by  him   in  his  youth.     Meliiihr  reports,  that  a 
iiobli'  Anib  bring  asked,  keollingly.  If  he  were  thi'  father 
of  the  handsome  ulle  of  a  perHuii  named,  construed  tho 
question  into  a  surer  upon  Ills  daughter's  virtue.     Being 
unarmed  at  the  moineiit,  the  otreniler  escaped  ;  and  the 
father  spent  yi.irs  in  vainly  |iiirstiliig  him,  during  wliieh, 
however,  be  killeil  linth  tlie  parintf,  and  many  relations 
of  the  scolfer,  his  slavis.  his  cattle,   and  reiluced  him  to 
the  verge  of  oeg^ary.     The  oniiice  was  at   last  com- 
iiiiited  by  an  ennrninus  fine.      iSiehuhr,  par.  I.  |ip.'i7, 
'.'M.  ;  lliirckhurill,  Sul.  im  Jlid..  pp.  M-Wl.  177.  1H4.  nil'*. 
A  relli'l  to  tills  dark  sliaile  In  the  Arab's  ch.i  niter  is 
round  in  bis  liospllalily.     In  many  of  the  towns  where 
the  iiopiilatliMi  is  most  tiniiilxed,  houses  of  entertainment 
ari'  Vi'pt  at  the  public  e\|H>iisi'.  or  at  that  of  some  rich 
indlviiliial,  where  the  traveller  Is  I'eil  and  sliellered  with- 
oiil   charge.     Ilul,  in  the  di'sert,  hospitality  Is  a  part  of 
Hie  Hedoiiin's  nature ;  and  though  the  Intluence  of  fo. 
ri'Igii  iii.inners  has,  upon  the  ll.idj  roads,  consldetably 
dlmiiied  llie  liisire  of  this  virtue,  yet  eieii  there  a  help- 
less, «i:/i/iitu  traveller.  Is  sure  of  finding  relict,  though 
Ihe  iMsrm'i/rrf  Hadjis  slioiiM  crave  In  valii  lor  assistance 
or  mercy.     In  districts  off  tlie  llailj  r  ads,  that  Is.  over 
iiiiicb  the  greater  portion  of  the  disirl,  Ihe  lledoiiln  con- 
siders hli  propertji  less  as  his  own  than  M  llitt  of  th« 
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eamml  stranger  he  may  meet ;  however  hungrf,  he  iharei 
hif  hut  moriul  with  the  wayrsrcr ;  and  sacrlBces  which 
ho  would  not  make  for  hi.Tiself  or  his  familv,  are  made 
unhesitaliDgly  for  the  wants  of  his  guest.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  have  fewer  points  of  interest  than  the 
Bedouins.  Niebuhr  (par.  it.  p.  327.)  says  they  have  lost 
much  of  their  distinctive  character ;  and  other  travellers 
•peak  of  them,  as  having  superadded  the  vices  of  civilised 
society  to  those  of  a  savage  state.  "  Superstitious,  yet 
irreligious :  performing  all  tlie  rites  of  their  faitli,  yet 
living  ia  the  practice  of  every  vice,  natural  and  unna- 
tural. Hypocrites  by  profession,  preferring  a  lie  to  the 
truth ;  even  when  not  urged  by  motives  of  interest,  deceit 
forms  a  part  of  their  education  from  youth.  Their  go- 
Teraments  are  systems  of  extortion  and  tyranny ;  their 
traders  are  frauduleul,  corrupt,  and  dishonest  overreach- 
ers  :  the  individuals  of  their  communities  are  sunk  into 
the  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  debauchery."  Such  is 
the  character  given  of  the  town  Arabs  by  Lord  Valcntia 
(li.  3&4,  S.'i.V),  and  a  similar  picture  is  unwillingly  ex- 
hibited by  Niebuhr  (par.  ii.  pp.  lHO-190.).  Ali  Bey,  Burck- 
faardt,  and  Kuckingliam,  passim. 

In  prosperous  times,  tlie  right  of  entertaining  a  guest 
is  frequently  disputed ;  and  should  a  stranger  reach  the 
encampment  unobserved,  it  i?  reckoned  an  affront  if  he 
pass  tlie  first  tent  on  his  riglit  hand,  and  enter  another. 

Id  manv  tribes  (lie  women  are  pennitte<l  to  drink 
coffee  with  strimgers;  and  in  some,  towards  the  S., 
the  wife  entertains  a  guest  in  the  al)sencc  of  her  hus- 
band, and  does  the  lionours  of  the  tent.  Tu  tell  an  Arab 
that  he  neglects  his  guest,  is  the  greatest  insult  tliat  can 
he  ofliired.  iXifbuhr,  par.  i.  pp.41— 43. ;  JUirc/thardt's 
Kol.  on  Bed.,  pp.  100—102.  192—199.) 

The  superiority  of  the  Bedouins  appears  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  town  rcsidt'nts  ;  for  tlie  descrnilants  of 
Mohammed,  resident  at  .Mecca,  tend  tlioir  iiiaie  chil- 
dren, eight  d.iys  alter  birth,  to  the  tents  of  the  neiglibour- 
ing  Bedouins,  wliere  they  remain  till  tliey  are  H  or  10, 
and  freiiuently  14  or  l.'i  years  old.  All  slierilfH  ',  Jescend- 
anta  of  tlie  Propliet),  frnin  the  sovereign  dowitw.irds, 
have  tweu  thus  lired  ;  and,  as  they  usually  take  wives 
from  the  tent.i  where  they  havi^  been  educated,  tlu-y 
preserve  llie  race  and  munv  of  the  customs  of  the  He- 
doiiins,  in  the  midst  of  tlii'  mixed  (Hipuiatlon  by  which 
tliey  are  surrouiidiMl.  This  custom  is  very  ancient  among 
the  pure  Arabs.  iMoliammcd,  hiniself.  was  educated  in 
the  Bedouin  tribe  (rf  Belli  Saad.  {SurckAardls  Travelt, 
vul.il.  pp  424—428.) 

The  Arabs  are  of  a  middle  heiglit,  generally  extremely 
thin,  and  when  cither  very  young,  or  f.ir  iulvanced  in 
life,  of  a  highly  prepussessiiig  appearance.  The  mild  liut 
expressivi'  countenance  of  an  Arab  buy,  and  Ills  dark, 
•narklliii'  eye,  arc  spoken  of  In  terms  of  admiration  liy 
all  travellers.  As  he  reaches  roanhoiid,  (luwever,  a  very 
disadvantageous  cliange  tidies  place ;  his  ineairre  llgiire 
becuuies  stiil  more  .ittenuatiHl,  and  seems  as  though  it 
weie  parclied  and  khrivelli-d  up.  I'lie  very  splendour  of 
the  rye,  buried  Ix-twetii  iiigli  cheek  txnien,  apiiiirently 
deftlliite  of  every  nivering  except  the  tightened  skin,  is 
then  rather  a  deformity.  But,  in  old  age,  the  Arab  is 
truly  venerable,  'i'he  line  dark  eye  contrails  ailniiraliiy 
with  the  long  wtilte  beard;  and  tlie  eniaeiatloii  wlilrli,  in 
mlildle  life,  tt'i'ins  to  intimate  premature  decay,  a«>inil- 
lates  well  wilh  the  cloning  scenes  of  existence.  Tliere 
are  exeeiitloiis.  however,  to  this  general  de<cripli<in.  'I'he 
Aene<e  lleduulns  are  generally  short,'  uell  fnrmeil,  and 
by  no  Tiieant  so  thin  as  the  imOority  ol  thHr  coiinlryineii. 
The  low  IT  orders,  in  Mena,  are  generally  stout,  'I'lie 
Arab  women  are  tinuter  it  tii  the  mi'ii,  and  larger  limlied. 
The  cinnplexinn  of  tin'  >  ',louliis  is  Umiiv.  Iiiit  this  is 
•vldentiy  llli'  eff'eet  ol  their  expotud  life;  an  elfeil  »hl(h 
the  some  rxpomire  wnnld  priHlmr  u|Hin  the  iii<i«t  N. 
people.  At  llie  lime  <if  birth  tln'  lnf,tiil  Is  lair,  evi'ii  of  a 
livid  whiteiu'X;  and  llurckliardi,  who,  as  a  phyrii  Ian, 
taw  the  naked  uinm  ol  a  sheik's  laily,  slates  that  her 
(kin  "as  ak  lair  a«  lli.il  ol  aii)  l.urogie.ui.  I.oril  \  alentla 
mallei  the  same  remark  regardidu  the  wive*  imkI  daiiitli- 
ters  of  all  Arab  ol  DjIiUla.  (111.  Sim  )  In  the  lnwiii, 
the  Arabs  may  lie  descrilied  lu  fair,  espeeially  in  the 
inoiinlaiii  ditlriiia.  lliil  this  ri'niark  niimt  lie  uii- 
clentood  ah  bmiled  to  thiti,e  of  pore  ilenrenl  ;  on  the 
coosti.  auit  In  the  Itiwni  of  Mecca.  .Medina.  Ac.  tlie 
|irevalling  iidimr  U  a  kiekly,  yellow  l>li  brow n,  IIkIiIit  or 

vlio  is,  in 


darker,  atnirdinti  In  tlie  origin  nl  llie  iimiher 
many,    perhaps    In    most   lasca,  an    Ah).  ,iiii.iii   stale. 
(\iiA»*r.  |uir.  I.  p   41.  ;    ,</<  //ry,  vol.  II.  pp.  II' I.    Iisi.  ; 
KurikkariltA.    p.322.  ;  ii.   p. 'i40.  ;  Svtrt   un    IhiloHiiu, 
p.  2!).  :  t.tlfniio.  II.  p.  .'I'll.) 

'I'ho  Arab*,  like  oilier  Kailern  people,  wear  lonu 
dressii.  A  riilliiii  ihlrl,  liter  wlilih  (he  more  weal  I  lii' 
wear  a  knmliar,  or  long  gi  »n  of  silk  or  iiilto'i  i.|ipn', 
and  Ihe  iKMirer  ilassei  a  woollen  tiiHiille,  is  the  luiial 
cosliinie.  i'he  nianlle  l>  of  v.irlmii  klinli:  one,  very 
thin,  light,  and  white.  I«  lalhii  tinniumit ,  a  coarser  and 
h«*avief  kind,  worn  over  Hie  former,  is  called  ntilm. 
In  some  latei,  however,  llils  lad  is  a  very  ipleinlid  gar- 
■eii|.     It  U  usually  striped  wlille  and  brown,  hut  the 
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rich  Arab  fIrequentW  clothes  himself  In  a  black  Mm,  in. 
terwoveu  with  gold,  in  preference  to  the  komhar  or 
Turkish  gown.  The  ablm  li  not  used  in  the  W.  dia. 
tri'cts,  Yemen  and  HedJai.  In  th'  towns,  large  cotton 
drawers  are  worn  by  the  men  ;  b'.c  these  rarely  form  a 

fiart  of  the  Bedouin's  dress,  among  whom  any  cover, 
ng  for  the  feet  or  legs  is  almost  unknown.  Though 
they  walk  and  ride  barefoot,  they  greatly  value  yeUow 
boots  and  red  shoes  ;  but  more  as  articles  of  ornament 
than  use.  \  very  rude  kind  of  laiidiU  is  Worn  by  the 
lower  orders  in  tne  settled  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
more  wealthy  Inhabitants  ol  the  same  districts  use  a  slip, 
per  of  yellow  or  red  leather,  sometimes  very  elaborately 
worked,  brought  from  Kgypt  or  Turkey.  The  head-dress 
is  a  turban,  varying  in  form,  size,  and  material,  according 
to  the  taste  or  wealth  of  the  wearer.  Among  those  who 
would  pass  for  men  of  superior  learning  and  attainments, 
the  turban  is  ridiculously  large.  The  wealthy  classes 
wear  shawls,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  on  their 
heads ;  and  certain  colours  are  restricted  to  certain 
families,  as  green  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
black  to  the  houses  of  Abbas,  tu:. 

The  women's  dress  is  a  gown  or  shift  of  most  ample 
dimensions  ;  which,  in  the  tents,  and  among  the  niiddle 
and  poorer  classes  In  the  towns,  is  of  cotton  ;  but  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  townswomen  use  silk.  Over  tliis  is 
worn  a  rube  of  Indian  cotton;  and  this,  with  a  haird- 
kcrchief  on  the  head,  and  sometimes  very  full  trousers, 
completes  the  ordinary  in-door  dress  of  an  Arab  female. 
The  women  enjoy  more  liberty  in  Arabia  than  in  any 
other  Mohammedan  country,  but  still  the  veil  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  streets.  A  cloak  or  scarf  of  blue  and 
whitestriped  linen  is  worn  with  much  grace,  the  arrange- 
ment and  placing  of  which  is  an  important  part  of  the 
tactics  of  Arab  ccMiuetry. 

Kings,  principally  of  silver,  are  worn  In  the  ears  and 
noses  of  tlie  women  ;  and  tatooing  of  the  face,  arms, 
breast,  and  ankles  is  very  common  with  tmth  sexes  ;  as 
is  also  painting,  not  to  assist  hut  to  disguise  nature,  the 
face  ami  hands  being  frequently  daubed  over  with  black, 
blue.  a:id  yellow,  the  tirst  colour  being  esteemed  a 
beauty  on  the  eueiidi.lhe  last  on  the /ccM.  (Siebiifir, 
par.  I.  pp.  54—01.  ;  Kurckhardl's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  3.T4 
— .lai. ;  Nales  un  Hedmiitu,  pp. 'i6— 29,  131—133.;  Ali 
Bey.  vol.il.  pp.  lOTi,  l(iC.) 

The  Arabs  are  proverbially  abstemious.  Kven  Ihe 
wealthy  classes  drink  little  else  tlian  water,  and  live 
princiiMtiiy  (next  to  dales)  upon  a  coarse  bread  made  of 
(lliuiirrali,  stee|ied  in  camel  s  milk,  and  saturated  witli 
butter. 

There  Is  no  want  of  aiilm.il  food,  but  very  little  is  con- 
sumed.  The  butcliers  in  the  towns  on  tlic  Il«d  Sea  are 
foreigners,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  Influx  of  strangers. 
Among  the  lleilouins,  if  a  man  of  rank  arrive  at  an 
encampment,  a  kid  or  lainli  is  killed,  and  being  boiled  is 
served  up  in  a  paste  made  of  drit<d  wheat,  camel's  milk, 
butter,  and  tin'  fat  of  Hie  animal.  Sometini'.'s,  but  tery 
rarely,  n  camel  is  killed,  and  on  such  u«Tasions  the  whole 
IrilM-'ineet  together  at  the  repast.  In  the  S.  districts, 
Ihe  lledouins  iH'cnKloii.'illy  eat  horse  flesh.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  mailer  of  choice.  It  sometimes  oi'eiiri, 
esiHi  laliy  in  the  interior  of  Ihe  desert,  or  in  time*  of 
scareity.  that  not  a  single  measure  of  corn  can  be  lonnd 
mni>iig  a  ulmle  tribe.  It  is  only  under  such  circiim- 
slaneri  of  necessity  that  the  Bedouin  has  rccourM'  In  a 
diet  of  milk  and  llesh  alone  ;  and  there  are  many  tribes 
lesp<'<'ially  ill  tlie  N.and  near  Ihe  larger  towus)  who, 
like  the  selthd  population,  scarcely  know  liie  taste  of 
animal  foiHl.  Bi  sides  tlie  ayesh.  Ilie  dish  already  ile- 
srrilM'd,  rice,  iMilleil  willi  raiiiel's  milk,  is  a  cotnmnn 
arilcle  of  louii.  as  also  illinnrrah  bri'ad,  butler,  and  ilalet, 
lileniled  loKrItier  Into  a  paste  ;  there  are  also  many  pre. 
p.iralloiis  of  various  vegetalili'S,  aiming  wlilcli  the  kim- 
tnni/e.  or  desert  plant,  of  Ihe  Iruflle  kind,  is  a  great 
faioiirite  with  the  Beihiuina  ;  but  wlierever  dates  giiiw, 
or  can  W  priHiirril.  that  Iruil  constitutes  the  chief  diut 
of  tMitli  lent  ami  lowu. 

'I'lie  date  palm  lloiirisliei  where  most  other  vegetalion 
wiliiers,  aim  Is  iMciillurly  aliundiuit  in  Ihe  sauds  of 
Ar.iiiia.  i'he  friill  ennllniies  in  season  alxiiil  Iwomontlii, 
or  Irom  the  end  of  .lime  to  tlie  eiiil  of  August  ;  and, 
dhring  tills  period,  the  new  frtiil  formi  a  part,  in  iiniic 
cases  Ihe  whole,  of  the  dally  food  uf  the  Arabs.  \Mieii 
the  dates  are  fully  rl|H',  they  uri>  gathered,  iiresiiil  into  a 
hard  tolid  paste  or  cake.  'I'hia  paste,  which  ia  called 
iiiljiiiir,  is  III  liiiniia  of  alHiiil  2rMlB.  rath.  The  arij:mt 
lorms  a  part  of  llie  dally  foml  of  all  people  Air  the  rr- 
maindi'r  of  the  year  ;  ami  lliiis  Ihe  d.ile  palm  la  In  .\nilil« 
what  Uie  bread  corns  are  tii  h'.iiropeaii  nalloni.  A'<.h<>' 
Is  an  artirle  ImiIIi  of  export  and  iiii|iort,  lonaldrrjiMo 
i|iialililii'a  iH'liig  taken  In  llliniiKislan,  wliile  Ihe  knid 
most  eslneined  In  the  lleiljas  Is  imported  from  tlie  I'er- 
stall  (iiilph. 

Ar.ib  iiHikery  l«  extremely  frinni,  more  in  tlian  eicn 
the  Kalian  i  but  no  oil  is  used  hir  culinary  purposes, 
exiii')  in  frying  lisli  lliilirr  la  their  untter-.al  saiiri', 
and  uf  It  tfie  cuutunipllon  Is    ImmciMe  i    ibvir  vego, 
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tvble  dishes  all  float  in  butter ;  with  it  they  worlt  their 
u^Joue  into  a  proper  consistency  ;  dried  corn,  or  bread 
crumbs,  boiled  in  butter,  is  a  common  breakfast  with  ail 
ciasses  ;  and  in  the  desert,  the  kemmayei  are  prepared 
fur  use  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  butter  may  lie 
said  to  be  to  the  Arab  what  the  potato  is  to  tiic  irish- 
man :  it  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  his  diet ;  and, 
besides  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  taken  with  other 
articles,  it  is  a  common  practice  with  both  Bedouins  and 
townspeople  to  drink  a  co(fee-cup  full  of  butter  every 
morning ;  the  former,  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  latter, 
adding  another  half  cup,  which  —  to  the  disgust  of 
strangers  — they  tnf</f  up  their  nostrils  !  Arab  butter  Is 
made  fvom  the  milk  of  sheep  and  goats,  that  of  camel's 
not  being  used  for  that  purpose.  The  home  supply  is 
not  nearly  sutilcient  fur  the  consumption,  and  nutter 
consequently  forms  an  important  article  of  importation. 
It  is  brousht  fVom  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  chiefly 
from  Souakin,  Massouah,  and  Upper  Kgypt.  Sallads 
are  unknown.  Cofliee  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  though 
scarcely  so  much  as  might  be  expected  ;  and  tobacco  is 
smoked  universally  by  young  and  old. 

Tlie  Arabs  feed  sitting,  or,  rather,  reclining  on  the 
ground  ;  th)>y  use  neither  knife  nor  fork,  but  divide  and 
lake  up  the  luod  with  their  fingers.  'I'his  practice,  nnt- 
witlistanding  what  hits  been  said  in  its  extenuation  (see 
iiiebuhr,  par.  1.  p.  47.),  is  very  disgusting  to  a  ku- 
ropean.  The  hands  are  carefully  washed  b(\furc  eating ; 
but  (among  the  lledoulnr,  at  least,)  rarely  after.  The 
common  hour  of  breakfast  is  10  in  the  morning  ;  of 
dnnier,  sunset :  and  at  these  two,  which  are  the  only 
meals,  they  eat  lieartilv.  The  women  feed  apart  from 
tlie  men ;  and,  in  the  desert,  their  repast  consists  of  the 
reniulnsof  thatnfthenicii.  [Xiebiihr,  par.  i.  pp.45— ,V2. ; 
Bitrckhardt't  Notes  on  ISfdouiiu,  pp.  3'2— 30.  135— I.IH.  j 
TiavfU,  i.  pp.  47— .M).;  Lord  I'alcntia,  ii.  p  3.M.)  The 
Arabs  are  healthy,  and  instances  of  longevity  are  more  fre- 
quent among  them  than  most  E.  nations.  The  diseases 
to  which  they  are  most  subject  are,  an  induration  and 
olistructlon  of  tlie  stomach  —  said  to  be  caused  by  tlie 
camel's  milk  which  they  drink,  and  leprosy.  Like  the 
Jewj,  they  regard  tlic  latter  as  a  visit.ition  from  heaven  \ 
and  believe  that,  once  cunflrnied  in  a  family,  it  can  never 
lie  eradicated :  it  is  considered  as  disgraceful  in  tlie 
highest  degree,  and  the  iinfurtiinale  leper  Is  completely 
shut  out  from  siK'iely.  The  other  diseases  to  which  Ihe 
Arabs  are  chiefly  exposed  are,  the  small-pox,  fevers, 
o|ihthalniia,  and  wurins.  'i'he  method  of  treatment  is,  in 
all  cases,  extremely  simple  :  but  few  internal  medicines 
.ire  adniini>iered,  and  those  chiefly  aperient  simples. 
Ill  sliyht  ca  -  ol  disorder,  or,  as  u  prevention,  tliev  rub 
the  body  Willi  oil  (sometimes  of  a  very  ufl'ensive  kind) 
or  liutter.  In  severe  cases  they  sear  the  parts  aflV'cted 
with  red-hot  iron  ;  and  Niebuhr,  who  saw  this  severe 
rcmedv  applied  to  a  lioy  who  complained  of  the  cholic, 
remarks,  that  "  if  he  did  not  complain  again  of  his  first 
suffering.  It  prnhahly  was  l)ecau^e  the  remedy  was  so 
much  more  polnt'ul.'  Uisiiiders  of  the  teeth  are  very 
rare,  and  anumg  the  lledouins  unknown.  The  wimien 
suffer  little  In  child-hirth  ;  and  such  is  the  general  health 
of  the  peoiile,  that  the  profession  of  meilicine  is  uniiro- 
fitalile,  and  at  a  low  e'lh.  .Some  surgeons  can  set  n  limb, 
liiit  these  are  prlnci|>ally  Jews.  Clironic  disorders 
are  hut  little  known  ;  oiid  acute  diseases  either  yield 
to  the  rough  treatment,  before  deserllied,  or  carry  off 
tlie  patient.  As  Ihe  llednuiii,  from  ills  iniMlo  of  life,  Is 
niiireexiinsed  to  casualties  than  the  townsman,  instances 
of  lonti  life  are  less  frequent  in  the  desert  than  in  the 
settled  districts.  (Nitbuhr,  par.  I.  pp.  1 14-  I'W. ;  Bunk- 
hiiKll,  Soiei  <in  Ufil.  lip.  fti-f>(i.  ;  ValiiHia,  II.  31X1.) 
All  liiiusehiiid  duties  an<i  menial  oftlces  devolve  upon  the 
uiinieii.  This  arrangement  falls  heavier  on  the  lle- 
diiiiin  females  than  on  those  of  the  town,  Ihe  latter 
haiiiitt  merely  to  attend  their  husiiands  within  dniirsi 
ami  Hhere  slaves  aie  kept,  this  Is  little  more  than  siiper- 
liilnidence.  Hut  tlie  lledoiilii  women  perform  all  the 
laliorioiis  nnt-door  occupations,  fetching  water  from  the 
weli«,  driving  Ihe  Hocks  to  thi'  pasliirt',  and  liriii)ilM|i  Ihem 
l;i(k  to  the  tents  at  nii;ht  ;  wliile  Ihe  men,  iliiriiiu  their 
m.i)  in  the  eneanipment,  spend  their  entire  time  in  utter 


■  MesMiess,  or,  at  l>ei.t.  In  jilaylng  at  a  sort  of  draughts 

liii  doors  is  a  part  o*  the  Arab  elia- 

raeler.     A   merchant   or   shopkeeper   in  tlie  towns,  re- 


riil«  indolence  within  doors 


tinning  frimi  his  dally  aviH-atlons,  iindreKses  himself, 
iiiaiiKes  Ills  shirt,  and,  with  no  other  covering,  sits  for 
hours  upon  his  carpet,  In  the  projection  of  his  latticed 
wiiiiliiw.  The  wiinien,  meonllng  In  All  Hey.  are  also 
friHiuenlly  seen  at  the  front  nindows,  iiiivilled  ;  ami 
soimlimes  entirely  iindtesMMl  (  VVder/^,  vol.  li.  p.  |(.ft. ); 
jiiit  the  i-'iial  apartments  of  the  lenmles  are  In  the  hack 
p.irt  of  the  house. 

The  iiarenlal  rhuraeter  Is  hlithly  respecletl ;  though  Ihe 
Arali  I  hlldri'n,  Inilh  In  the  to»iis  and  In  the  di'Kerl,  liaie 
ninri'  Ireedomlli.in  In  any  other  i:.  country,  ihe  lleiloiiln 
rhild  runs  naked.  In  the  open  coiintrv.  totiiiil  hla  falher's 
lent;  ami  at  Meeen,  Djlddn,  and  otliir  towns.  Ihe  dill- 
dien,  well  uf  tlie  better  cliuses,  are  allowed  lu  play  In 


the  itreeta,  ai  lOon  oi  they  can  walk,  neorlj  in  the  lams 
primitive  state.  But,  within  doors,  the  strictest  decorum 
Is  observed,  a  boy  never  presuming  to  eat  in  his  father's 

Eresence,   unless   expressly  invited.     It  would   seem, 
owever,  that  this  is  little  better  than  mere  ceremony  ; 
for,  when  emancipated  from  his  father's  authority,  the 
young  Arab  pays  him  little  deference,  and  instances  are 
nut  uncommon  where  the  old  man,  having  fallen  into 
poverty.  Is  left  by  his,  perhaps  wealthy,  son,  to  struggle 
with  distress,  or  to  seek  for  assistance  at  the  hands  of 
strangers.    An  old  Bedouin  is  sometimes  supported  by 
the  charity  of  the  whole  tribe ;  and  the  dally  quarrels 
between  the  father  and  his  adult  sons  form  one  of  the 
most  revolting  features  in  the  Bedouin  character.     On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  should  he  stated  that  the 
Arab,  young  or  old,  invariably  treats  his  mother  with  the 
most  respectful  attention.    This  fact  is  the  more  re- 
markable  as  contrasted  with  the  little  estimation  in 
which  the  female  parent  is  lield  in  other  K.  countries  ; 
and  as  combined  with  the  fact  that,  in  Arabia,  the  facility 
of  divorce  (see  Lav$,  Ijc.)  tends  naturally  to  loosen 
every  tie  that  connects  families.   {Niebuhr,  par.  I.  pp.  44, 
<I5  ;  Burkhardt'i  Traivls,  1.  p.  340. ;  Notes  on  Bed.  pp. 
(i.*),  6ti.  IU9— '2(>3.)    The  Arab  hai  a  grave  deportment, 
but  a  lively  Imagination :  he  is  a  stranger  to  gaiety.  Id 
the  European  seiue  of  the  word,  but  the  silent  reserve 
of    most  other  E.   nations  is  equally  unknown :    lie 
delights  in  public  meetings  — especially  on  occasioris  of 
weddings,  births,  and  the  like  ;  his  language  is  animated 
and  picturesque  ;  he  is  intuitively  a  poet  and  orator,  and 
is  extravagantly  fond  of  music.     In  a  word,  the  demea- 
nour of  the  Arab  may  be  characterised  as  a   serious 
cheerfulness,  equally  removed  from  boisterous  mirth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  dull  apathy  on  the  other.     One  of 
the  chief  amusements  is  listening  to  tlie  recitations 
or  songs  of  (loets,  by  profession,  who  travel  from  town  to 
town,  or  from  encampment  to  encampment,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  liurds  and  minstrels  of  Gothic  Europe, 
accompanying  their  verses,  usually  in  praise  of  some 
native  hero,  with  the  nebaba,  a  kind  of  guitar.    Niebuhr 
aflirins,  {fouage  en  Arabic,  ii.  p.  134.)  that  It  is  reckoned 
scandalous  in  people  of  credit  to  practise  music ;  and 
Uurckhardt  (Notes  on  Bedouins,  p.  143.)  states,  that,  in 
most  districts,  slaves   only  perform   before   company. 
This  contempt  for  instrumental  music  does  not,now- 
ever,  extend  to  vocal  performauces :  songs,  or  chanted 
poems,  form  the  great  delight  of  the  Arabs.     Love  odes, 
closely  reoembling  the  similar  productions  of  the  Troba- 
dours  and  Provincials  of  the  middle  ages,  are  in  every 
mouth.     Uanclnu  is  reckoned  dls)iraceful  in  a  man,  but 
a  woiiiun  piques  lierself  upon  nothing  more  than  skill  in 
that  art.     Their   ordinary  amusements,  tieyond  those 
now  mentioned,  are  of  a  sedentary  and  Indolent  kind. 
The  military.  Indeed,  and  the  young  Bedouins,  pr.u'llsu 
the  Ujireed,  and  other  warlike  sports  ;  hut  unless  par- 
ticularly excited,  the  Arab,  both  of  the  town  and  desert, 
employs  his  leisure  In  smolilng,  or  In  playing  games  of 
chance  —  uf  which  chess,  draughts,  and  cards  are  the 
priiici|i«l,    Ihe  cards  in  use  are  similar  to  those  of  lliu 
I'hinesc,  which  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Europe  j  and  the  games,  also,  are  more  Intricate  and  in- 
volved.     The  Mohammeilaii  law  prohibits  playing  for 
money,  but  this  prohibition  Is  not  always  attended  to. 
(Nielvuhr,    I'oiiane   en  Arable,    loni.  i.    pp.  141— Ift'i.  | 
BurckhardI,  Notes  on  Bed.,   \t.Wi.;    Travels,  I.  377.  ( 
Lord  talent  ia,  vol.li.  p.  .'Ki8.)     All  public  occasions  are 
festivals  to  the  Arabs.     'I'he  poorest  will  make  his  mar- 
riage a  gala  day ;   uut   the    greatest  family  festival  is 
that  of   the  circumcision   of  an   infant  :    on    such  oc- 
casions Ihe  greatest  eB'urts   ore   made  to  give'u  hand- 
some entertuinnient.      In   the  desert  it   Is   usually  so 
arrangiHl  tliiit  all  who  have  families  perform  the  cere- 
mony on  the  same  diiy,  ulilch  is  consequently  one  of 
great  fektlvlly.      The  religious  festivuU  and  Ihe  saints' 
days— which  are  very  numerous  — are  ulsudavs  of  sp<irt 
and  rejolclnu.     On  suih  occiuioiis.lhe  town  Arabs uilect 
great  s|ileiidour  in  appenrimee,  and  a  person  would  rather 
be  thoiiKlil  a  thief  I  ban  allow  one  of  Ills  equals  to  exceed 
hlin  In  hnery.     Tlie  lledonin,  aUo,  on  such  occasions, 
loads  III*  wile  with  gold  and  silk,  but  seems  little  careful 
as  to  what  appearance  he  may  make.     Ail  Hey  altlrms 
that  the  people  of  Mecca  are  the  dullest  and  nnist  me- 
lancholy lie  ever  saw  ;  that  their  man  iages  and  lilrtlis 
are  unu'ccompaiiled  by  rejoh  logs,  and  that  the  arrival  uf 
Ihe  lladj  Is  the  only  thing  that  rouses  them  from  llietr 
lethargy  ;   and  that  it  is  rather  an  liicenltve  to  avarice 
than  lileasure.     (.Mi  Hey,  li.  pp,  1(13.    III.  i  Burekhaidt, 
1.  p.  .lax.  ;  A'of.-.  <»«  lied.,  pp.  M,   M.   147.   14H,)      Mo- 
haninii'd  roiiiid  the  slave-trade  so  llrinlv  established  In 
Arabia,  that  he  made  iioell'ort  to  abolish  It ;  and  through- 
out the  peninsula  there  are  u  grr<'.  iiumlH-r  uf  bluck 
slaves,   All  leans,   or  the   descem'.oits   ot    Africans,   or 
iiiIm'iI  races,  beside*  a  gnat  iinnilie,  of  free  lilacks,  the 
oll'spring   of  i'iiiaii(l|ialed   ncgioes.     The    gteat    slave- 
dealers  are  Ihe    teinen   and    Muscat   merchants,   who 
annually  import  fresh  siip|>lles  from  the  coast  of  AlVtca. 
In  Iht  tuwns,  •specially  those  of  the  lledjai,  every  man, 
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almoit,  keeps  an  Abyuinlan  mistress,  whom  It  Is  reckoned 
ihamenil  to  sell ;  and  whom,  if  she  bear  him  a  child,  he 
generally  marries.  This  accounts  for  the  swarthy  com- 
plexion of  the  people  of  Hedjax.  The  male  slaves  and 
the  females,  not  Abyssinian,  are  usually  employed  in 
domestic  duties.  The  Bedouins  never  cohabit  with 
their  female  slaves  ;  but  aflei  a  few  years  service  they 
rive  them  their  freedom,  and  marry  them  to  sonic  of 
their  own  complexion.  The  oifspring  of  these  marriages 
ore  flrec,  so  that  a  vust  number  of  these  black  naturalised 
Arabs  are  spread  over  the  country.  The  em.incipated 
■lave  possesses  all  the  rights  of  a  tree  Arab,  but  no  Be- 
douin, male  or  female,  will  intermarry  with  the  race,  so 
that  they  remain  a  distinct  people,  discrlminiitcd  by  their 
colour  from  all  around  them.  They  have  however,' loHt 
much  of  the  negro  appearance,  especially  the  woolly 
hair  and  thick  lip,  but  the  form  of  the  head  still 
bears  witness  to  their  origin.  Creek  and  Syrian  slaves 
are  found  commonly  enough  in  the  baiara ;  but  they 
are  not  regularly  supplied.  A  native  Arab  is  by  birth 
a  freeman ;  and  though,  in  most  cases,  the  condition 
of  the  mother  fixes  that  of  her  offsprhig,  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  man's  children  by  Ills  Arab  wives 
bnd  those  by  his  Abyssinian  slave.  Instances  of  harsh 
and  cruel  masters  occur  (Ali  Bfy,  il.  p.  103.),  but, 
generally,  slaves  are  considtied  as  part  of  the  owner's 
family:  the  younger  ones  are  instructed  with  their 
owner's  children  ;  from  whom,  indeed,  they  are  distin- 
guished only  by  a  very  slight  difl'ureiice  of  treatment, 
and  the  performance  of  siime  menial  offices.  They 
are  protected  by  legal  provisions;  and  u|>on  a  just 
ground  of  complaint  against  his  master,  the  I'luii  will 
order  a  slave  to  be  sold.  Servility  is  no  bar  to  otticlal 
dignities  ;  indeed,  the  ilolas,  or  governors  of  towns,  are 
not  unfrequcntly  selected  from  slaves,  for  tin  express 
reason  that  they  belong  to  that  class  ;  being  supposed  to 
be  more  strictly  bound  to  their  masters' Interest  than 
tree  Arabs  of  noble  blood.  (BurckhardI,  i.  pp.  34'i,  313. ; 
Huh-s  on  Bed.,  IU3,  11)4.  ;  Alt  Bi-y,  ii.  pji.  *X  WA.  ; 
Siebuhr,  Uet.  de  FAr.tpar.  i.  p.91. ;  Lord  I  akniia,  vol. 

ill.  pp.  32H,  mt.) 

Arabia,  if  united  under  one,  or  even  a  few  govern, 
mcnts,  would  |iossess  many  of  the  elements  of  (lolltlcai 
power.  The  nature  of  its  soil  and  climate  has  always 
proved  a  formidable  obstruction  to  foreign  invaders, 
while  the  conquests  of  the  immediate  siicressors  ol'  Mo- 
hammed bear  witness  to  the  elfivt  that  the  comblnc-d 
operatiim  of  its  military  energies  iscaiialileof  producing. 
Split  as  the  country  Is  into  some  iiundrcds  of  petty 
sovereignties,  this  effect  is  little  likely  to  be  re|ieate(I. 
Though  every  He<louln  is  by  birth  a  soldier,  dreams 
of  coni|uest,  U'yond  the  plunder  of  a  camp  or  caravim, 
rarely  disturb  his  iinaginaliim  ;  and  though  the  princes 
of  the  settled  districts  surruund  themselves  with  regular 
troops,  they  employ  them  rather  to  avert  in.ernal 
tre.ii'luTy  tluin  to  make  anv  attempt  at  forel);n  aggran- 
disement. Still,  however,  the  military  iH)wer  of  the 
.Arabs  is  considerable.  In  In1.\  the  princes  opposed 
Meliemet  All  withan  army  of 'AlKIOmi'n  ;  and  in  IS(i3, 
the  Wahaliee  chief  marched  against  the  same  potentate 
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warfare  it  cari'ed  on  at  a  less  cost  of  human  life  than  la 
most  other  countries.  {Burckhardt'i  Notes  on  Bed.. 
pp.  76—84.  166-177. 

The  Bedouin  attends  his  chief  much  In  the  faaUon 
that  the  feudal  vassal  attended  his  liege  lord  during  the 
middle  ages  in  Europe.  He  arms,  equips,  and  clothu 
himself ;  and  trusts  for  pay  to  his  share  of  booty.  The 
'Wahitbee  chief,  who  is  essentially  a  Bedouin,  has  in- 
deed kept  on  foot  a  large  body  of  mercenary  troops  ; 
but  this  system  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  desert,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  survive  the  present  generation. 
The  Wahal)cc  power,  since  1815,  has  evidently  been  on 
the  decline.  In  the  settled  states,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soldiers  are  all  mercenaries,  their  pay  being,  in  gene- 
ral, 2^  dollars  per  month,  in  addition  to  food,  arms, 
and  clothing,    'rhis  .iccounts  for  the  ditferent  appear- 


ance made  by  an  army  of  Bedouins,  and  one  belonging 
to  the  states  of  Yemen,  Muscat,  Hedjai,  &c.  The 
former  present  a  motley  appearance  as  to  arms  and 
equipment ;  the  hitter  have  the  same  arms  and  uniform, 
'Vhe  Bedouins  use  long  lances,  sabres,  and  short  crooki'd 
knives  ;  and  shorter  lances,  for  the  footmen.  Clubs  are 
very  common,  where  lances  (which  .ire  never  of  home 
manufacture)  cannot  he  procured  :  and  the  Bedouins 
have  several  kinds,  some  wholly  ot  wood,  some  laden 
wltli  iron,  and  others  wholly  composed  of  the  latter 
material.  Matclilocks  are  in  great  request,  but  nut 
very  plentiful  ;  though,  when  possessed  of  one,  the  Be- 
douin is  an  almost  unerring  marksman.  He  has  not  yet 
learncil  to  use  the  musket,  and  if  he  get  one,  he  con- 
verts it  into  a  matchlock.  The  pistol  is  a  favourite 
we.tpon. 

The  soldiers  of  the  settled  states  arc  armed  with 
matchlocks,  and  the  long  crooked  knil'e,  called  jambea. 
Thr  horsemen  carry  the  long  lance,  but  the  shorter  one 
is  almost  unknown  out  of  the  desert.  The  Arabs  liave 
no  skill  in  working  heavy  artillery  ;  cannon  are  never 
used  in  the  field,  and  the  lew  i>leccs  mounted  in  the 
citadels  are  served  by  Turks. 

A  shield,  ir<  in.  in  diameter,  covered  with  ox  or  hip- 
popotamus hide,  is  a  very  common  piece  of  defensive 
armour  ;  In  addition  to  which,  coats  of  mail  are  worn 
whenever  they  can  be  procunnl.  An  iron  cap,  without 
a  feather,  iron  gloves,  and  sometimes  greaves  for  the 
legs,  complete  the  costume  of  the  mailed  Arab.  This 
mode  of  equipment  Is,  however,  chlefiy  confined  to  the 
Bedouins.  Of  all  the  arms  in  use,  only  the  jamliea,  the 
clubs,  and  the  target,  are  of  home  m.inul'acture  ;  the 
lances  come  i'rom  .Syria  and  Persia,  the  sabres /iri>/i'Mi'rf/y 
from  Dnniiiscus,  the  matchlock  from  Kgypt,  'I'urkey 
and  Kurope,  and  the  coats  of  mail,  principally,  from 
Syria. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  all  Arabs,  except  merchants 
and  learned  professors,  to  g<i  armed.  The  JamlH-a  Is  the 
usual  weapon.  {Siehuhr,  par.  11.  pp.  184— liMl.  ;  Burck- 
harill's  Sulfa,  30— ;I2.  i:i4,  I3.^.  24«. ;  Triweln,  vol.  1.  pp. 
33M,  :M<).  ;  All  Bfu,  ii.  pp.  lOli— liri.  ;  Liird  ialvntia,  ii. 
p.34N..  iii.  p.  3!«.) 

Afirirullurf The  nature  of  the  soil  restricts  the 

pursuits  of  the  agriculturist  to  particular  localities,  and 


at  the  heail  of  4.'>,0U0.  (Burrkhurdt'a  Solo,  p.  V4H.  ;  All  '  Ms  return  varies  materially  in  dltl'erent  parts  of  the  pr 


Bii/,  Trarfh,  vol.  ii.  p.  II.'). )  ;  ami  though  unable  to 
iirevent  the  establishment  of  llie  Kgyplian  power  in  the 
liiMljaz,  they  delayed  it  for  some  years,  during  whicli 
they  more  than  once  defeatt^d  tin*  troops  of  the  Pacha, 
and  l.iiled  at  last  ;  more,  as  it  would  appear,  from  want 
of  concert  Intiieir  operations  than  fioni  want  of  force. 
It  should  lie  rcmarl"'',  ;..„,  mat  .iieiieiiUL  /tli  seems 
fully  salistiinl  with  the  |Missi'salon  of  the  sia  ports  of  the 
Hiiljai,  and  the  holy  cities.  Durliig  '/I  years  he  has 
made  no  attempt  to  I'Xteiid  his  conqtu'tts  ;  tint  has 
soilglit  to  conciliate  his  iiiigliliours.  .iihl  his  new  sul>j<>rts, 
liy  eii.icling  laws  ei|iially  favourable  t  iImiIIi.  Tliesiillaii 
tlieriir  of  the  lledja/,  previously  lo  the  Kgyptiau  con- 
que>l,  maiiitaiiKtl  a  guard  of  l.MMi  meii  at  Ujidila,  and 
liroluhly  3.IKKIiir  4.IIINI  more  in  tlie  other  towns  <i|  the 
lleiljai  :  this  army  is  tlill  niaintaiiiid.  The  Iiiihii  ol 
Veiiieii  has  an  army  of  4, (SMI  or  .'i.lMMi  men.  and  the  liiiaii 
of  Muical,  one  ol  alioiK  I.ISMI.  The  snialli  r  settled 
states  have  also  their  niiillary  forces,  liiit  no  return  of 
their  anioiinls  (an  Ix^  olilaiiied.  .As  lielore  <iliserveil, 
every  lleduiiin  is  bnil  a  soldier  ;  liiil  a  very  great  dill'er- 
enei>  exists  tietueeii  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  sheikh  when 
calliHl  u|Min  to  alteiid  him  in  a  pre<l,il,iry  expedition,  and 
when  calleil  out  for  tin' purposes  of  national  Harlare  — 
such,  lor  iiistanct',  as  a  contcM  iH-tueen  tuo  hostile  anil 
|M>wrrfiil  trIlM's.  On  the  laller  occasions,  the  hintlle 
sheikhs  have  soinrtinies  marched  lai  li  at  the  head  of 
6,11)10  men.  while  in  the  de»iilt<iry  pl'iinlcring  enpeili- 
tlons  :•»  or  mi  nnm  Ireipienlly  lonipou-  llie  wiiole 
force.  There  Is  a  great  illlleri'iKc,  too,  in  (heconiliiit 
of  the  Bedouin  In  these  case*.  'I'hose  hIio  liaie  en- 
countered  liliii  ill  his  rolilirr  rh.irader.  stiKiiialise  him 
as  cowardly  i  and  II  ap|ieirs  that  if  he  hill  to  ePeit  lil> 
piir|Mise  hv  surprise,  he  geMiraliy  iliTlliies  alUi  King  exen 
a  far  liifrrtor  ron  n  ;  but  in  Ins  o|k.|i  i  oiiIois  hIiIi  the 
liMi  Of  hit  tribe,  uu  soldier  Is  hruver  ,  though,  ei>ii  here. 


insula.  In  Oman,  tlie  In'tter  sort  of  wheat,  even  when 
the  season  has  lieen  peculiarly  rainy,  will  not  return  more 
than  10 for  I;  nor  the  dhourrah  (a  coarse  kind  ot  barley) 
more  than  1'.^  for  1  ;  while  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Yemen,  wlieat  is  said  to  yield  sometimes  as  much  as  JMI 
times  the  seed,  and  the  return  for  the  dluiurru'i,  it  Is 
atltrined,  amoiints  to  l.'id.  'iOO,  and  sometimes  even  400  liir 
I.  Hut  statements  like  these,  bring  liable  to  extreme 
exaggeration,  must  be  received  with  considerable  scep- 
ticism ;  though,  as  the  dhourrah  yields,  in  this  district,  'I 
and  even  3  crops  In  the  year,  the  accounts  ol  its  extreme 
prixluctlveness  are  not  so  very  extravagant  as,  at  first 
sight,  they  stH'in  to  be,  (A'ic/iiMr,  l)ii,  de  I'Ar.,  par.i, 
K<A.  I 

The  Tehama  of  Yemen,  whenever  its  arid  soil  is  niitu- 
rallv,  or  can  be  artillcially  irrigated,  is  plentil'iijly  simn 
wllfi  <lliiiurrali.  The  plmiKli  I  draggid  in  every  (llrcclion 
oicr  the  Held,  till  the  earth  Is  v>cil  liroken  and  completely 
mixed.  The  sower  liillows  the  plougli,  anil  casts  the 
seed  into  tlie  furrow,  as  it  is  formed,  the  return  of  llio 
iiloiigh  covering  tile  grain.  In  alioiit  *  weeks  the  dhourrah 
Is  lit  lor  the  ri'a|>f>r  ;  hut  as  the  larnier  wishes  the  corn 
to  lie  I'Xtrcmely  ripe  ami  dry  iM'fore  it  is  gatliereil,  It 
reiiiaiiis  standing  a  weik  or  two  longer,  and  then  is  pulled 
up  liy  the  riMits.  As,  liy  this  process,  n  consider. iliie 
quantity  ol  the  dry  seed  Is  shed,  the  plough  Is  a^alii 
p.isscl  over  the  groiinil,  and,  in  about  10  uei'ks,  a  sccniiil 
crop  Is  produced,  whhli,  InIiiu  g,itliered  in  the  same  «iiy 
as  tlie  lirst,  is,  a*  iHiore  slated, not  uiilre<|uenlly  iolloHcd 
hy  a  Ihlril. 

The  plough  is  ol  the  rudest  detcrlplion,  and  I'veii  tlila 
cillltl'it  In-  llsefl  on  the  lllolllitalll  side  ;  the  latter  Itcllig 
tilled  hy  means  ol  an  Iron  hoe.  or  r.ilher  pickaxe,  't'iieve, 
nllh  tools  ot  ptiiiiltive  lonstriiclion  lor  ciiltiiigchaiiiiels 
III  the  III  his  and  (.'aniens,  and  lor  forming  banks  or  dikes 
loprcseivo  tlic  vtalcr,  coniplvle  the  sc.uity  list  ui  anil- 
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cultural  implements.  When  the  corn  ig  to  be  thraihed 
the  Arabs  place  it  in  two  rows,  ear  to  ear :  a  large  stone 
is  then  drawn  orer  it  by  two  oxen,  so  that  the  grain  is 
rather  crunhed  than  lieaten  out  or  the  husks.  A  water- 
mill  would  t>e  an  anomaly  in  a  country  where  there  are 
ii.irdly  any  streams  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  lately  introduced  into  the  Hedjaz  by  the  Egyptians, 
there  are  no  windmills  in  Arabia.  The  corn,  when 
ready  to  l>e  ground,  is  placed  between  two  stones,  of 
which  the  uppermost,  if  small,  is  turned  by  the  hand ;  if 
largo,  it  is  wurlied  by  an  ox  or  ass.  (Ifiebuhr,  par.ii. 
p.  IK9.) 

But,  notwithstanding  this  rude  state  of  agriculture, 
hk\\  is  the  fertility  uf  the  S.  parts  of  Arabia,  that  they 
nut  only  supiily  cum  fur  their  own  consumption,  but  for 
tiiat  uf  the  greater  part  of  the  other  districts,  and  of  the 
w.indering  tribes  of  the  desert.  The  Hedjaz  is,  however, 
ahnost  wholly  dependant  on  supplies  from  Egypt.  (Ld. 
lakntia,  ill.  325.  et  seq. ;  Ali  Bey,  ii.  4U.  101,  &c. ;  Nie- 
iH//;-,  par.  ii.  302-307.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Moedan  tribes,  none  of  the 
lii'diiuins  meddle  with  tillage ;  while  the  business  of  the 
dairy  and  pasturage  are  almost  equally  unknown  among 
the  settled  population.  The  Bedouin  depends  upon  the 
Arab  of  the  towns  and  villages  fur  his  corn  and  oluthing  ; 
tlic  latter  upun  the  former  for  his  cattle  and  part  of  his 
butter.  In  the  division  of  rural  labour,  the  pastoral 
nortiun  thus  falls  to  the  Ucdouin.  He  is  a  shepherd, 
tlioiigh  a  warlike  one  ;  and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham, he  counts  his  wealth,  hot  by  his  silver  or  gold 
(tli'iugh  of  them  ho  is  by  no  means  negligent),  but  by 
the  number  of  his  Hocks  and  herds,  and  especially  his 
camels.  The  same  number  of  these  animals,  which 
would  in  one  part  of  the  desert  constitute  their  proprie- 
tur  a  rich  man,  in  another  would  mark  him  as  com|)ara- 
tively  poor.  The  tribes  of  po.ir  Bedouins  are  those  who 
iiiliabit  the  mountainous  country,  where  the  camels  find 
little  food,  and  are  not  very  prolific.  Among  these,  the 
possessor  of  10  camels  is  reckoned  wealthy,  while  in  the 
plains  uf  Ncdsjed,  some  sheikhs  have  as  many  as  300,  and 
ni)  line  with  less  than  30  or  40  is  reckoned  In  easy  clrcum- 
staiu'cs.  In  the  fertile  parts  of  Nedsjed,  are  some  of  the 
best  pastures  in  the  world,  and  the  camels  bred  there  are 
preferred  by  the  town  Arabs.  These  plains  also  produce 
tlie  finest  horses,  and  with  them  tne  town  piipulation  is 
sii|)|)lled.  The  wealth  of  the  Bedu:dn  depends, however, 
ujHiii  many  contingencies  :  not  only  is  he  liable  to  be 
(triiipcd  by  some  more  powerful  tribe,  but  disease  among 
Ills  herds,  or  profuse  hu8|)italily,  frequently  reduce  him 
to  (luverty.  ills  finest  pastures  also  sometimes  fail,  de- 
lundliig  as  they  du  upon  the  rainy  season,  and  licing 
unprovided  with  independent  means  of  irrigation. 
Should  the  rain  fall,  herbage  also  fails,  and  the  Bedouin 
never  looks  for  more  than  three  or  four  successive  years 
uf  |ilenty,  and  rousiilers  himself  fortunate  if  he  |>ass  ten 
witliout  encountering  absolute  famine,  (liiirckhardi. 
Sales  on  the  liedouim  and  IViihabi/i,  |)p.  39—42. 138—141. 
2><ifr/i,  vol.  il.  pp.  J(K)_402.) 

Maniifacturit These  are  at  a  lower  ebb  in  Arabia 

tlisn  in  iwrhaps  any  other  somi-eivlllsed  country. 
Among  the  Kedoulns,  two  or  tlirec  blacksmiths,  and  a 
fi'H  saddlers,  are  the  only  artists  :  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  lor  which  they  labimr,  but  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  Bedouins 
regard  them  as  an  Inferior  race,  and  wuuld  leel  degraded 
were  any  individual  of  their  tribi'  to  vi\e  liis  daughter  In 
marriage  to  one  of  them.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
while  tliey  thus  regard  the  service  of  their  horses  (their 
Hreali'it  priile)  as  a  menial  oecupatiun,  thev  sliould 
themselves  unscrupulously  perform  other  works,  which 
Biijiear  to  us  quite  of  as  low  a  character.  Tin'  liuiinesses 
(It  dyeing  and  tunning  are  performed  w  liolly  by  the  men. 
'I'h'  lleilouin  women  weave  the  coverings  of  tents  and 
till'  hags  for  huidluK  provisions,  of  the  hair  of  giiatn  and 
I'.imels,  but  the  manufacture  of  tent-covers  Is  confined  to 
the  iiioinitainous  regions,  wliiTe  goats  abound,  their  hair 
tiling  exclusively  used  for  that  iiurpoie.  (I'tiny,  Nut. 
Ills/.,  lili.  vl.  ea)!.  2H.  p.  Mi.)  The  Arab  loom  is  a  very 
|irliiii(ive  mai'hine.  .S|iliniing  Is  jierformed  hy  the 
mm,  III  Ing  the  only  duniettlc  (H'cu|iation  wliich  they  do 
nut  .s|Miin.  illiirckhardl'i  S'ulrt  on  Hid,,[<\>.'i7—-30. 
tax)  • 

Ttii'se  are  all  the  arts  or  mnnufacturcs  practised  among 
till'  lledonins  ;  and  tin!  standard  seems  scarcely  higher 
In  ttie  towns.  It  is  true  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
are  niaMultu'turiHl  in  Yemen  ;  but  by  Jews  and  Banian 
liiiti.iiis.  Kven  tile  iniiney  whU'h  is  coined  In  that  ilis- 
lilit  (and  there  is  none  coined  in  any  other),  is  tlie  work 
uf  ttic  fiirnier  ;  and  the  only  watchmaker  whoever  set- 
llril  I'l  till'  I  iiuntry.  was  a  Turk.  Of  machinery,  there  Is 
iii'Vt  III  mine.  Siiine  rude  sorts  nt  arm*  are  made  In 
Vi'inen,  as  Ihi'  ermiki'tl  knlle.^(ii»/i. d,  and  a  very  inferior 
ni.iti'liliirk.  Tliere  are  also,  in  Vinu'n,  several  looms 
fur  till'  manutaet lire  of  coarse  llni'ii  ;  and  this,  like  the 
lialr  and  wiml-weaving  ainniig  the  lledniilns,  fiirnis  by 
tir  till'  most  InUHirlunl  of  all  tlieir  Industrial  iiccii|iutions. 
Siuiiii  woollen  cloths  arc  also  wuvvii )  but  this  manufac- 


ture is  much  less  extensive  than  the  former.  There  Ii, 
or  was,  a  glass-house  at  Mocha.  (Niebuhr,  par.  ii. 
pp.  IBS— 190.)  In  Djidda,  out  of  224  shops,  Burckhardt 
enumerates  only  twelve  in  which  any  thing  is  made  :  tha 
others  are  all  places  of  sale,  and  chiofly  for  articles  of 
food  or  luxury.  The  12  manufacturers  are,  4  tailors, 
!}  s-indal-makers  (all  Egyptians),  2  turners,  and  1  watch- 
maker; who,  like  his  fellow  craftsmen,  formerly  residing 
in  Yemen,  is  a  Turk.  These,  with  a  few  blacksmiths, 
silTersmiths,  and  carpenters  (mostly  Egyptians),  consti- 
tute all  the  artisans  of  Djidda.  (Surckhardl'a  Travels, 
vol,  i.  pp.  47—84.)  In  the  holiest  of  the  holy  cities, 
Mecca,  not  a  man  can  be  found  capable  of  forging  a  lock 
or  key.  The  slippers  and  sandals  in  common  use,  are 
brought  from  Egypt  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  only 
attempts  at  manufactures  an.  confined  to  the  construc- 
tion of  rude  matchlocks,J(i»i&cas,  and  lance-heads,  to- 
gether with  vessels  of  copper  and  tin,  in  which  the  pil- 
grims carry  away  the  water  of  the  holy  well,  temxeni. 
(Burckhardt't  Travels,  i.  343. ;  Ali  Bey,  ii.  99,  100.)  In 
Oman,  the  only  manufactures  are  sashes  and  turbans  of 
silk  orcotton,  the  abba,  or  Arab  cloak  of  wool  or  camel's 
hair,  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton  canvass,  arms  of  a  very  rude 
description,  earthen  jars,  called  murtaban,  and  gunpow- 
der.   (Fraxer'a  Journey  into  Khorasan,  p.  18.) 

At  Suez,  Hodeida,  Mocha,  and  Muscat,  some  of  the 
vessels  are  constructed  in  which  the  Arabs  carry  on 
their  coasting  and  Indian  trade.  Till  within  these  few 
years,  ship-building  was  carried  on  at  Ujidda  also  (Ali 
Bi-y,  ii.  4.5.)  ;  but  though  it  be  still  a  very  iminirtant 
shi|iping-statlon,  no  vessels  of  any  kind  arc  now  built  at 
it,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  means  are  found  of  even 
repairing  a  ship  or  boat.  (Biirckbardt'i  Travels,  1. 43.) 
The  want  of  wood,  in  Arabia,  lays  the  shipwright  under 
peculiar  disadvantages.  The  timber  used  in  Suez  is 
felled  in  the  woods  of  Asia  Minor,  conveyed  up  the  Nile 
to  Cairo,  and  thence,  overl,'md,to  its  place  of  destinittion. 
When  ships  were  built  at  Ujidda,  the  timber  came  by 
the  same  route  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  its  further 
transit,  by  the  Red  Sea,  from  Suez  rendered  it  too 
costly.  In  Mocha  and  Hodeida  a  part  of  the  timber  is 
procured  from  the  mountain-sides  of  Yemen,  but  the 
greater  portion  is  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
(Burckhardt's  Travels,  I.  42—49.) 

The  ships  of  the  Arabs,  excepting  those  of  Muscat, 
which  are  of  a  very  supei  loi  description,  are  extremely 
rude  and  simple.  Those  called  dows  arc  the  largest, 
and  are  the  only  ones  that  perform  the  voyage  to  India. 
(Burckhardt's  Travels,  1. 43.) 

The  unskilfulness  of  the  Arab  seamen,  with  the 
clumsy  nature  of  their  dows,  render  shipwrecks  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  All  Bey  was  wrecked  on  his 
voyage  from  Suez  to  Ujidda.  and  again  on  his  return 
from  Ujidda  to  Suez  (Trnvels,  ii.  34.  1C4.);  and  he 
affirms,  that  not  a  year  passes  without  several  vessels 
l)elng  totaUy  lost,  and  many  more,  more  or  less  in- 
jured; so  that  ships  are  always  being  built  or  repaired, 
without  increasing  the  actual  nuinl>er  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  (W.ATt.)  That  number  is,  however, 
conshlerable ;  the  ships  belonging  to  Djidda  only 
amount  to  2,50 ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  as  many 
belong  respectively  to  Suez,  Hodeida,  and  Mocha. 
(.Burckhardt's  Travels,  I.  42.;  Ali  Bey,  11.  4R.)  Many 
of  these  ships  are  purchased  at  Bombay  and  nluscat : 
the  vessels  uf  the  latter  being  very  su|H>rlor  to  those  of 
the  Ited  Sea,  and  their  navigators  much  lieforethe  sailori 
of  Yemen  in  energy  and  skill.     (Sec  Mi'Scat.) 

'I'he  best  liouses  of  the  Arabs  are  built  of  stone,  or,  if 
upon  the  coast,  of  madrepore  and  coral.  This  latter 
material  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  rapidly  decomposes 
when  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  other  parts  tiiey  use 
a  sun-burnt  brick  w  itii  little  or  no  lime,  so  that  constant 
care  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the  Intrndurtiun  of  niois- 
tiiri',  the  tropical  rains  bringing  with  them  sure  de- 
struction to  tlie  neglected  buildings  of  an  Arab  town, 
quickly  reducing  them  to  a  hea|i  of  rubbish  ',  and  as  tha 
wooden  materials  very  soon  vanish  in  a  country  where 
wood  Is  extremely  scarce,  tlic  very  ruins  of  many  cities, 
formerly  relelirated  for  their  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
may  now  Ih-  sought  for  In  vain.  Even  In  towns  that  ars 
popiiluiis,  and  stirring  with  activity,  many  houses  are 
railing  ra|ii<lly  to  decay  ;  and  while  no  part  is  old,  many 
parts  a>"  iliiapidaied  and  ruinous:  yet  an  Arab  town, 
on  the  first  approach  to  It,  appears  handsome  and 
|iictnresqiie ;  the  houses,  like  those  all  over  the  East, 
are  fiat-roofed,  and  among  them  rise,  here  and  there, 
the  dome-covered  tombs,  called  kobas,  which,  with  tha 
tapering  minarets  of  the  mosques,  give  to  the  wliula 
nulllne  an  air  of  variety  and  elegance.  Every  good 
liiiiise  exhibits  a  series  ol^  gaudy  lattices  to  Its  windows  | 
and  many  of  tiiein  are  ornamented  witii  fanciful  design* 
in  white  stucco.  Must  of  the  gateways  have  pointed 
arches  ;  and  the  geiierid  rharacter  nf  the  ornamental 
architecture  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  (iolhlc.  Th« 
niosi|iies  are  si|iiare  buildings,  or  rather  parallelograms. 
W'llliout  tniii'li  external  beauty,  except  their  tali  ami 
slender  minarets,  which  always  appear  light  and  grava« 
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All ;  but  tlieit  Interior  ft«qaently  ditpUfi  much  ikilful 
vorknpnhip.  The  great  mosque  at  Mecca  contains 
QAI^than  800  columns  and  pilasters  of  very  great 
--•^auty.  TJie  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  of  the 
most  wretched  description.  Huts  composed  of  wiclier 
work  or  date-tree  leaves,  covered  on  the  inside  with 
mats,  and,  sometimes,  on  the  outside  with  a  little  clay ; 
huddled  together,  and  hardiv  sufficient  to  alTord  a 
shelter  from  the  weather.  These  circumstances,  with 
the  filth  collected  in  the  unnaved  streets,  and  never 
removed.  Impress  the  mind  of  a  European  with  a  sense 
ofutter  desolation  and  misery. 

Mo  remains  of  the  fine  Saracenic  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  are  found  in  Arabia ;  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  that  a  people  who  have  ielt  the  traces  of  their 
■kill  in  this  art  in  every  land,  from  Mesopotamia  to 
Spain,  should  possess  no  trace  of  it  in  their  native 
ooiintry.  The  perishable  nature  of  building  materials 
in  Arabia  tnay  account  for  this  fact,  for  even  the  holy 
mosque  at  Mecca  has  undergone  so  many  repairs  that  ft 
may  he  regarded  as  a  modern  structure  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that,  while  the  Arab  conquerors  caught 
the  love  of  arts  and  sciences  from  tlie  enervated,  but 
refined,  nations  subdued  by  them  In  tlieir  headlong 
career  of  conquest,  those  arts  and  sciences  did  not  find 
their  way  into  the  peninsula,  and  that  architecture,  like 
the  rest,  never  flourished  within  its  limits. 

The  Arabs  use  no  levels  in  their  buildings,  con- 
lequently  their  floors  are  very  uneven  i  and,  notwith- 
standing the  heat  of  their  climate,  they  have  a  vcrv  bad, 
or,  rather,  no  idea  of  ventilation.  The  large  ventilators, 
placed  on  the  house-tops  in  Kgypt,  and  which  dimise  a 
current  of  air  through  all  the  lower  apartments,  are 
totally  unknown.  In  many  places  the  windows  are 
composed  of  transparent  stone,  built  into  the  walls,  and, 
consequently,  incapable  of  opening.  {Burckhaiiit't 
Trareli,  I.  17—22.  153—155.  IS5— 242.  ;  ii.  150.  329.  &c. ; 
All  Bey,  ii.  30.  42.  94—104.  161—174.  ;  Lord  Vak  :tia,  ii. 
34.'»— 348. ;  Fra4er,  7.  »■) 

Cominerce.  —  Owing  to  the  situation  of  Arabia, 
nearly  aurrounded  by  the  sea,  and  occupying,  as 
it  were,  a  central  position  between  Kuropc,  Asii>.  and 
Africa,  it  has  always  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade, 
which,  in  lator  ages,  has  been  matcrlallr  pronMtcil  ' 
by  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  cities.  Tlio  | 
hadjls,  indeed,  are  expressly  authorised  by  the  Provlii.,  ' 
to  combine  commercial  pursuits  with  the  performaiic.  j 
of  a  religious  duty  ( Koran,  chap.  ii.  Sale) ;  and  a  great  ■ 
amount  of  business  is,  consequently,  transacted  at  Mecca, 
during  the  period  that  the  pilgrims  remain  In  that  city. 
With  the  exception  of  cofl'i'e,  and  a  few  other  articles  of 
inferior  importance,  Arabia  has  but  little  native  pro- 
du:e  to  export.  Its  trade,  therefore.  Is,  and  always 
has  been,  principally  one  of  transit.  Great  ouantities  nf 
cominotiities  are  annually  brought  to  DJidda,  Mecca, 
Muscat,  and  its  other  entropdts,  from  Turkey,  I'ersia, 
Africa,  India,  the  Indian  Islands,  Europe,  tic.,  partly  liy 
caravans,  but  principally  by  ships :  such  parts  of  these 
•s  are  not  wanted  for  home  consumption,  l)eing  dis- 
trihMted  among  the  pilgrims  and  mercliaiits,  are  by  tliein 
conveyed  away  by  sea  or  land,  as  the  ciuc  m-iy  be.  1  lie 
great  centres  of  Arabian  trade  are  Djidda,  Moclia,  and 
Muscat.  The  first  is  th;-  port  of  Mecca,  and  also  the 
principal  channel  through  which  the  regular  trade  be- 
tween the  Hedjai  and  Egypt  is  carried  on  ;  the  former 
b<^ing  principally  dependent  upon  the  latter  for  its  sup- 
plies of  corn.  .Since  the  seal  for  pilgrimage  has  begun 
to  abate  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  traile  of  Arabia 
has  considerably  decreased  ;  but  it  is  still  carried  im  to 
a  greater  extent  than  would  readily  be  tuiiposi'd,  con- 
sidering the  limited  amount  of  its  population  .ind  pro- 
ductions. Mocha  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotfce 
trade,  though  Lnhria  has  of  late  years  madi'  some 
powerful  attempts  at  rivalry  ;  and  Mukcat  has  recently 
risen  to  very  considerable  eminence  as  a  seaport  ami 
seat  of  the  carrying  trade,  particularly  with  Imlia  and 
the  countries  round  the  Her si.in  (iulph.  (tturckhnrill'$ 
Travels.  I,  20— HI.  ;  .ill  Ih-u.  Ii,  101-1(17. ;  frmer,  10.  ; 
Lord  Vnlfnlia.  ii.  370.  ;  Sfbu/ir,  par.  ii.  ji.  r.»3.  .See 
•Iso,  DjiiiDt,  Moi'H<,  MrtrAT,  .*i',) 

I.awt,  Crimet,  and  I'uHiihmenli.  Thr  laws  nf  Arabia 
•re  those  of  aprlmltite  people  under  a  piitrlarihal  gcw 
vernment.  The  <  ivil  laws,  riiunded  upon  *hi-  Koran,  are 
ailminlstered  by  cadis,  dlktlngulshed  by  their  ex|>erieiHi' 
in  the  custom*  of  the  nation,  but  to  whom  a  krowlcclKo 
of  the  arts  <if  ria/fmgancl  vriling  is  nut  alwiiys  Imlis- 
pcnsatde.  it  should  b<-  nbherved,  however,  that  thi'  Arab 
Jmlgrs  are  of  two  kinds;  the  Cadi-il-feriim  (jiiiliie  of 
customary  law),  and  the  Cittli-rl-iheri/aa  (Jiidue  of  writ, 
ten  law),  the  latter  being  more  coininun  in  what  are 
calleil  the  Turkish  towns  (that  Is,  in  towns  iioMTnid  liy 
Turkish  law),  than  in  those  where  the  niini'xcd  ciislnins  i  ing  <■  si 
of  Arabia  exist.  Writli'ii  plemlliigs  are  not,  ho»i>>er, 
unknown,  even  in  pure  Arab  towns  ;  but  iirirrdents  (In 
some  cases,  piTliaps,  rrdiii  e>l  to  •  rode  lorin  ol  khIIII- 
cation)  seem  to  form  the  principal,  Ii  not  the  only  guide. 


be  monarch  of  •  state,  or  sheikh  of  a  Bedouin  tribe  fa 
only  president  of  the  tribunal  of  justice;  he  cannot  d«. 
cide  a  case,  either  civil  or  criminal ;  every  one  must  be 
referred  to  the  proper  tribunal ;  and  the  sovereign  pos- 
sesses no  power  of  reversing  its  decision.  But  this  pro- 
tection from  despotic  power  Is,  In  the  towns,  merely 
apparent ;  for,  as  the  sovereign  names  the  cadis  and 
dismisses  them  at  pleasure,  they  regard  themselves 
simply  as  his  officers,  and  never  dream  of  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  which  he  disapproves.  Among  the  Bedouiui 
however,  the  office  of  cadi  Is  elective,  and  the  sheikh  has' 
no  InRuence  In  the  appointment.  {Ifiebu/ir,  par.  ii. 
pp.  180,  &c.  ;  Biirckhardl,  Notes  on  Bed.,  pp.  68,  4c.) 

Capital  punishments  are  very  rare ;  lieing  inflicted  only 
for  blasphemy,  and  conjugal  iiifldelity  in  women.  The 
blasphemer  is  hanged  ;  the  unchaste  wife,  if  her  guilt  be 
unequivocally  proved,  has  her  throat  cut ;  and,  by  aa 
unheard  of  refinement  of  atrocity,  her  father  or  brother 
is  compelled  to  be  her  executioner.  This  detestable 
barbarity  is,  however,  rarely  perpetrated ;  for  the  mar- 
riage tie  being,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  of  very  easy 
dissolution,  he  generally  prefers  sending  his  oflcnding 
spouse  back  to  Tier  family,  merely  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  she  does  not  suit  him.  (mchuhr,  par.  i.  p.  21.  ■ 
Burkhardt,  Kolet  onBed.,  p,63.)  C(jrporal  punishments' 
are  almost  unknown.  The  immemorial  usage  is  to  award 
a  pecuniary  fine,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  Every  oifence  has  its  ascertained  mulct,  even  to 
murder  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are 
not  compelled  to  take  the  compensation,  being,  by  the 
law  of  Thar,  or  blood  revenge,  allowed  to  take  the  lifu 
of  the  homicide,  or  that  of  any  of  Ills  relations  within  the 
fcmrth  degree.  If,  however,  the  fine  be  accepted,  tlio 
Koran  expressly  provides  for  the  safety  of  the  murderer, 
(A'uran,  chap.  ii.  p.  21. ;  tliebuhr,  par.  i.  pp.  28— 31, ; 
Burckhardl's  Soles  on  Bed.,  pp.  84—80.)  Insulting  ex- 
pressions, acts  of  violence,  however  slight,  and  the  in- 
Rictiun  of  wounds,  have  each  their  respective  tarilT  uf 
fines  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarrel,  mutual  uifcnces  having  been  committed,  the 
cadi's  sentence  Is  a  curious  specimen  of  striking  a  lialanco, 
Burckhardt  (Soles  on  Bed.,  p.  71.)  affords  an  instance 
of  this.  "  Bokhyt  called  Ujolan  a  dog.  Ujolan  retiininl 
the  insult  by  a  blow  upon  Bokhyt's  arm;  then  Bokhjt 
cut  Ujolan's  shoulder  with  a  knife.  Bokliyt  owes  to 
Ojolan,  therefore, 
For  the  insulting  expression  -  .     1  sheep. 

For  wounding  him  in  the  shoulder  -    3  camels. 

Djolan  owes  to  Bokhyt, 
For  the  blow  upon  the  arm  -  -    I  camel. 

Heniain  due  to  Djolan,  3  camels  and  I  sheen  " 
The  killing  of  a  watch-dog  is  paiil  for  liy  placing  In 
the  earth  a  stick  as  long  as  the  dog,  from  tail  to  smmt, 
and  this  stick  the  offi'iidcr  is  obliged  to  cover  with  wheat, 
as  n  satisfaction  to  tlie  owner. 

The  decisions  of  the  cadis  are  generally  founded  upon 
the  amount  of  testimony  before  them  ;  but,  If  there  he  no 
witnesses,  tliedeiendnnt  is  called  upon  to  expurgate  hini- 
Si'lf  by  oath.  The  judicial  naths  vary  in  sanctity  and 
solemnity  ;  and  if  the  accused  swear,  by  the  one  pro. 
posed,  to  his  Innocence,  he  is  considered  as  acquittid. 
.'\n  ordeal,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  formerly  prevail- 
ing in  Kuropc,  exists  in  Arabia.  It  consists  of  heating 
an  iron  spoon  red-hot,  and  calling  on  the  accused  party 
to  lick  it.  If  he  escape  without  injury,  he  Is  acconnti'd 
innocent;  if  otherwise,  guilty,  Burckhardt  is  oithodnx 
enough  to  declare,  tlwit  persons  have  been  known  to  llili 
the  lieshaa  (red-liot  spoon)  20  times,  with  perfect  iin- 
punity  !     (Sol.  on  Bed.,  p.  00,) 

Though  robbers  lie  accounted  any  thing  hut  infanioui, 
those  ih'tecti'd  in  the  fact  are  very  severely  punished.  In 
this  case,  the  robtier  is  kept  in  close  conlliieiiKiit  (amniig 
the  llcdouins,  ill  .i  hole  dug  in  the  earth,)  and  very  scan- 
tily O'd,  till  he  lix  the  terms  ol  ransom  with  his  laptnr, 
or  till  lie  contrive  to  make  his  (>sca|ie.  This  Is  a  strli  ily 
legal  method  of  proceeding  ;  the  ri^ht  orilrtenlioii  being 
Imlgi'd,  by  custom,  In  the  person  ol  the  ca|ilor  ;  and  eviii 
the  mode  of  treaimi'iil  is  ao  well  ascertained,  that  it  ii 
scarcely  ever  departed  from. 

Aiiiong  the  Bedouins,  the  customs  of  ll'^<y  and  Dak- 
heil  have  all  the  force  of  law  in  other  cinintries ,  by  tlit 
first,  an  Aral)  family  Mnds  itself  to  lie  the  protector  of 
aiiotlier,  and  this  olillgutlon,  once  undertaken,  drsi  emli 
through  all  the  generations  of  both.  There  is  n<i  Arali, 
IVoni  the  lowest  to  llie  highest,  but  has  his  irn»y,  or 
guardian  )  and  the  duty  of  prutection  iiderred  from  Ihi) 
cliaraiter,  Is  among  tlie  most  sucred  recognised  In 
Arabia. 

Ily  tlie  law  nt  lUikheil,  a  person  In  actual  danger,  who 
can  ton  h  aiiuther,  or  even  any  thing  w  itii  w  lili  h  lli.it 
other  Is  in  contact,  or  can  hit  him  by  ^pitting  or  throw- 
iie  »l  him,  at  tlic  same  tinii'  ixi  l.ilmliig.  .-fna 
dakkiiliik,  "  I  am  thy  priilccteil,"  acquires  a  rl;:lit  lo 
the  iiroteiilon  which  he  seiks,  iiiid  wliiili  Is  always  iif 
corili'd  to  the  liillot  extent.  I.ven  a  deticled  tliicf,  f 
he  can  touch  any  one  In  his  captor's  lent  (except  llio 
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])ound  hand  and  foot,  and  beaten,  till  lie  agrees  to  re- 
nounce the  iakheil  for  that  day.  It  i>  for  this  reaion, 
too,  that  he  Is  subsequently  burled  allre,  as  it  were  ;  for 
should  he  become  Ine  dakheil  of  any  one,  his  right  to 
freedom  is  immediately  allowed,  and  he  is  treated,  in 
every  respect,  like  a  newly  arrived  guest  in  the  tent  of 
his  late  enemy.  There  Is  only  one  offender  to  whom  the 
privilege  otdakhfil  is  refused,  namely,  the  thief  released 
upon  the  respoiisibility  of  some  third  party,  if  he  should, 
when  at  liberty,  refuse  to  satisfy  his  ball.  Under  such 
circumstances,  ne  is  proclaimed  traitor,  and  loses  all  the 
privilege  In  question  ;  in  fact,  becomes  outlawed.  The 
dakheit  does  not  apply  to  a  homicide  under  the  thar. 
(Burckhordt,  Notei  on  Bedovitu,  pp.74,  75.  HU— 100. 
182.) 

Though  polygamy  be  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan 
law,  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  general.  Few  men, 
of  moderate  fortunes,  have  more  than  one  wife  ;  and 
many,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  similarly  confine  them- 
fcUes.  —  {Niebuhr,  par.  I.  p.e.'i. ;  llurckhardt.  Not.  on 
Scd.,  p.  61.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  and  the  facility  of  divorce,  renders 
channel  of  wives  of  very  common  occurrence.  In  the 
towns,  an  agreement  before  the  cadi,  in  the  desert,  the 
slaughter  of  a  lamb  in  the  tent  of  the  bride's  father, 
completes  the  contract,  which  Is  broken  quite  as  readily 
as  it  is  formed.  The  husband  having  said,  before  wit- 
nesses, enttakk  (thou  art  divorced),  and  sent  the  woman 
back  to  her  family,  both  parties  are  considered  free ;  the 
husliand  from  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  the  wife  to 
form  a  new  connection.  In  these  cases,  the  woman's 
portion  is  returned  ;  and,  amoiig  the  Bedouins,  the  hus- 
band adds  to  it  a  she-camel.  "The  custom  of  divorce  is, 
however,  much  more  prevalent  In  the  tents  than  In  the 
towns.  In  the  latter.  It  is  always  considered  indecorous, 
and  implying  dishonour  In  the  woman ;  but,  in  the  de- 
sert, a  wife  may  have  been  divorced  3  or  4  tlxies,  and  yet 
be  free  from  any  stain  or  imputation  on  her  character. 
Polygamy,  however,  Is  much  more  common  in  the  towns 
than  among  the  Bedouins, 

If  a  man  leave  a  widow,  his  brother  generally  offers  to 
m.irry  her ;  but  this  Is  entirely  a  law  of  custom,  and  not 
bli  lilng  on  cither  party.  A  man  has,  however,  an  ex- 
cliHive  right  to  the  nand  of  his  cousin  ;  and,  although  he 
cannot  be  compelled  to  marry  her,  his  renunciation  of 
his  right  is  necessary  to  enable  her  to  marry  another. 
Marrliges  are  consummated  at  a  very  early  age  ;  it  be- 
ing reckoned  discreditable  in  a  man,  and  almost  In- 
famous In  a  woman,  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  (Burck- 
hariU's  Notes  on  Bi'd.,  pp.  61— 6C. ;  Niebuhr,  par.  I.  pp.  63 
-57.) 

A  curious  custom,  connected  with  the  laws  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  prevails  In  the  Hedjaz.  No  unmarried 
woman  is,  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  allowed  to  visit  the 
holy  temple  ;  but  as  many  rich  old  widows,  or  women 
whose  iinsbands  have  died  on  the  road,  arrive  with  every 
hadj,  a  number  of  men  are  established  at  Djidda,  and 
other  frontier  towns  of  the  Belcdel-Hari^n,  whose  bu- 
siness It  is  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  these  widowed 
females  through  the  sacred  territory.  The  muhnllil  (as 
niie  of  these  men  Is  c.illed)  marries  the  lady  legally  be- 
fiire  the  cadi,  accompanies  her  to  Mecca,  Arrafai,  and  all 
the  sacred  places ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  the  pil- 
grimage, pronounces  the  ent  talek,  or  sentence  of  divorce. 
.Should  he,  however,  refuse  to  do  this,  the  law  cannot 
compel  him  ;  but  he  would  be  prevented  from  any  longer 
exercising  his  calling,  which,  tnough  not  very  creditable. 
Is  so  lucrative,  that  only  two  instances  are  recorded  of 
siirh  temporary  marriages  having  become  permanent. 
(Biiiekharilt's  Travels,  I.  3.'i9.) 

The  law  of  Inheritance  Is  very  simple  as  regards  pro- 
nerty.  The  I'ffects  of  a  deceased  father  are  shared  among 
nU  I'liildren,  the  portion  of  a  male  lieins  double  that  of  a 
feniaU*.  The  succession  to  power  is  less  clearly  ascer- 
tiiliii'd.  If  a  shi'lkli  or  sovereign  die,  his  successor  is 
usinilly  taken  from  amon/i  his  sons  ;  but  It  does  not  seem 
that  any  one  has  a  well  established  rifiht  in  preference  to 
the  others.  In  Yemen.  It  would  appear  that  the  Iman 
is  tuccivded  by  his  eldest  living  soft,  even  to  the  exclu- 
liiiii  ijf  the  children  of  an  elder  one  deceased.  (Niibuhr, 
par.  il.  p.  179.  ;  BurckhardI,  Notes  on  Bed.,  pp.  68.  1!>. ; 
Loril  lalenlia,  vol.  11.  p.  3nn.) 

IteliuiiiH.  —  Antecedent  to  the  earliest  records,  the 
city  of  Mecca  had  bet'n  sacre<l  ground  ;  and  Its  holy 
ti'iiiple,  the  koiiba.  Identified  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs 
nilli  every  sacred  feeling.  The  legends  with  respect 
til  II,  to  which  It  II  unni>cessary  nn.re  particularly  to 
alltide,  show  that  the  religion  of  the  early  Arabs  was, 
til  a  (onsiderahle  extent,  mixed  up  with  that  cf  the  He- 
brews. They  ai'knowledgi'd  one  supreme  (iiid,  regarding, 
howevir,  the  sun,  iniion.  plniieU,  and  stars,  as  inferior  and 
lUlinidiii.ite  inti'lll^'encrl.  This  religion  hiu  been  called 
Saiimmnm,  elllier  froni  Sabi,  a  supposed  ion  of  8etli, 
or,  as  is  miiri'  nrnlinlile,  Irom  the  word  Maha,  signifying 
the  Host  of  llenven.  The  supreme  (iod  wat  c.illed 
Allah  rmi/ii  ( Most  High  (iod),  the  subordinate  dcllles, 
il-Hlahat  (the  I'uwvrs).    It  wu  these  titles  (one  par* 


ticiilar,  the  other  general)  that  led  Hensdotui  to  anna 
that  the  Arabians  worshipped  only  two  godi,  namelf, 
Vrotalt  mi  AUtat;  the  former  of  whom  he  ideuUfiet 
with  thi^acchus  (^tnfst)  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
with  Urania,  the  muse  of  astronomy.  (Herodotiu, 
Thalia,  \  8. ;  Al-Firawz,  Shahreitan  tt  aliis  in  Po- 
cocke,  pp.  no.  138.  143.  284. ;  D'Herbelot,  pp.736,  726, 
&c.)  The  Sablan  religion  can  scarcely  be  deemed  irra* 
tional,  when  professed  by  a  rude  people,  inhabiting  an 
open  country,  under  a  clear  sky ;  who  must  have  con- 
nected the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  return!  of  the 
periodic  rains  and  droughts,  that  rendered  their  plalni 
alternately  fertile  and  sterile,  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  But  the  Arabs  also  worshipped  angeli 
(A'ornn,  chaps,  llli.  and  Ixxi.)  ;  and  their  images,  which 
last  they  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  supreme  divinity 
with  life  and  Intelligence.  This  sort  of  idolatry  having 
been  once  introduced,  gradually  spread ;  and  In  the  6th 
century,  and  long  before,  the  number  of  these  deities 
was  very  great,  each  tribe  having  chosen  one  to  be  its 
peculiar  intercessor  with  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  360 
were  enshrined  in  the  kaaba,  as  tutelary  guardians  of 
the  days  of  the  Arab  year.  ( Al-Janaub,  Shahrestan  et 
aliia  in  Pococke,  90,  et  seq. ;  Sale,  Intro.  Koran,  14—22. ; 
Burckhardt'a  Tratels,  I.  p.  299,  &c.) 

The  Arabs  seem.  Indeed,  to  have  admitted,  without 
hesitation,  all  deities;  and  thus,  in  the  6th  century,  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  waa 
sculptured  on  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  kaaba 
as  an  object  of  adoration.  (El  Arraky,  quoted  by  Burck- 
hardt.  Travels,  i.  p.  300.)  It  Is  most  probable  that 
this  indiscriminate  adoption  of  the  objects  of  veneration 
of  all  sects,  was  Intended  to  render  the  sacred  city 
sacred  to  all  men,  and  thus  to  increase  the  resort  of 
pilgrims. 

Alter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  TItui,  a.d. 
70,  many  Jews  fled  Into  Arabia.  These  exiles  made 
many  proselytes  among  the  natives,  whole  tribes  em. 
bracing  the  Hebrew  faith  ;  so  that,  in  a  century  or  two, 
the  Jewish  Arabs  became  a  very  powerful  section  of  the 
whole  people.  A  similar  cause,  the  persecution  early 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  sra,  drove  many 
Christians  to  Arabia,  whose  zeal,  unchecked  by  former 
sufferings,  led  them  to  preach  their  doctrines  in  their 
new  homes,  and  that  with  such  success  that  in  a  short 
time  they  had  made  a  very  great  progress  In  the  coun- 
try. 

The  faith  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or  the  religion  of  Zo. 
roaster,  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  found  its  way  into 
the  peninsula ;  had  been  embraced  with  avidity  by  many 
tribes  ;  and  thus,  in  the  middle  of  the  Gth  century,  the 
population  of  Arabia  was  divided,  perhaps  not  very  un- 
equally, into  Sabians,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Maglani 
(Shuhrestan  et  dliis  in  Pococke,  140.  et  seq.  \  Sale,  Intro, 
Koran,  21—24.) 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Arabia  at  the  birth 
of  Moliammi'd ;  an  epoch  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
volutions that  history  has  to  record.  It  occurred  at 
Mecca  In  the  month  of  May,  A.  n.  571,  (Dr.  Pri. 
deaux.  Hist.  Moh.  C.)  or.')70  (Abiil-Feda,  fit.  MoH.  49.). 
This  founder  of  a  new  religion,  and  of  a  political  power 
which,  even  In  his  lifetime,  extended  over  his  native 
country,  and  which,  under  his  successors,  threatened  to 
embrace  the  empire;  of  the  world,  traced  his  genealogy 
In  a  direct  line  through  II  descents  from  Koreisli,  the 
founder  of  the  powerful  tribe  that  bore  his  name.  Ko- 
reisli again,  was  aflirnied  to  be  the  10th  in  direct  descent 
from  Adnan  ;  and  Adnan,  the  3d,  7th  or  8th  (which  ii 
doubtful)  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  (AbuU 
Feda,  fit.  Moh.,  cap.  il.  pp.  6,  7.) 

The  future  Prophet  sprung,  therefore,  flrom  the  noblest 
tribe  of  the  Ishmaelltisli  Arabs,  and  his  grdiidfatlier  wai, 
at  the  t>me  of  his  birth,  sovereign  of  Mecca,  and 
guardian  of  the  kaaba  ;  conseouently,  from  the  sacred- 
iiess  of  bis  territorv,  and  the  holiness  of  his  ofHce,  a  prince 
of  great  power  and  influence.  (Abul-Ffda,viip.  vi.  ii.  II. 
Al-h'iratrz  et  at'is  in  Pococke,  p.  Bl . ;  Kcchelensis  Chron, 
or  llist.  Ar.,  par.  i.  cap.  ill.  p.  139.  et  seq,) 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  lilgh  connections,  Moham- 
med's early  lite  was  (lassed  in  comparative  poverty,  lilt 
father,  a  younger  s  ju  of  the  sovereign  of  Mecca,  dving 
before  Mohanuned  was  'i  yean  old,  the  latter,  and  hit 
mother,  were  left  with  no  other  provision  than  fi  camels, 
and  n  female  slave.  To  his  graiuifathcr,  Abdol-Mo- 
talleli.  In  the  flrst  Instance,  and  subsequently  to  hit 
uncle,  Abu-'l'aleh,  the  future  Prophet  was,  therefore, 
liidebtcil  fop  his  Infant  protection ;  and  this  guardian- 
ship was  exercised  with  the  gri'atest  kindness,  the 
uncle  especially  (for  Abdol-Molalleb  died  when  Mo- 
hammed was  only  H  years  old),  continuing  the  flrm 
IViend  of  his  ward,  tliiiingliout  his  life,  and  prntecting 
lilm  In  the  dangers  and  dltHcultles  which  Iieset  hit 
llrst  attempts  to  disseminate  his  doctrines.  Under  the 
auspices  of  his  uncle,  Mohammed  began  Ufo  as  a  mer 
chant,  accompanying  a  trading  caravan  to  Syria,  In 
his  IMh  year.    Subsequently,  and  at  a  very  early  age, 
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Abu-Talcb  recommended  him  as  a  factor  to  Khadija,  a 
rich  widow,  to  whom  his  sliill  in  commerce,  or  his  other 
accomplislimcnts,  so  far  endeared  him,  that,  b^a  short 
time,  lie  exchanged  the  name  or  servant  for  tlVof  hus- 
band ;  raising  bimseif  by  this  alliance  to  an  equality  with 
the  richest,  if  not  the  most  powerful  men  of  Mecca. 
At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  was  25,  and  his  wife  40 
years  of  age.  (Abul-Fi  ia,  caps.  iv.  and  v.  pp.  10.  and  12.). 
It  would  be  useless  ni/W  to  attempt  to  discover  the  proxi- 
mate cause  that  led  .^lohammed  to  attack  a  system  of 
Idolatry,  of  which  his  own  family  were  at  the  head.  It 
was  not,  however,  as  some  have  surmised,  a  sudden  out- 
break of  enthusiasm  ;  for,  after  his  marriage,  he  con- 
tinu<d  to  live  in  all  the  privacy  compatible  with  the 
station  of  a  rich  and  highly  conncctcil  individual  for  13 
years.  At  the  termination  of  this  period,  he  withdrew 
from  society,  resorted  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca,  where,  for  2  years,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  in 
daily  communication  with  the  Divinity.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  being  then  40  years  of  age,  he  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Prophet,  sent  by  the  Almighty  to  esta- 
blish a  new  religion  j  or,  if  we  may  take  his  own  words, 
to  restore  the  ancient  one,  professed  by  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  the  Prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ ;  by  destroying 
the  gross  idolatries  of  his  countrymen,  and  woiuling  out 
the  curruptions  and  superstitions  by  which,  as  he  alleged, 
the  .Il'WS  and  Christians  had  deformed  the  beautiful 
simplicitvof  the  true  faith.  (.4An/-/'Vrfa,cap.vii.,  pp.  14— 
IT.  1  Abtil-Pharagiut,  p.  102. ;  El-Macin.  hiiiSar.,  lib.  i, 
cap.  i.  n.  13.,  &c.) 

His  lirst  convert  was  his  wife  Khadija,  of  whose  merits, 
in  this  and  other  instances,  he  always  entertained  the 
highest  sense,  uniformly  siwaking  of  her  with  an  affection 
bordering  upon  reverence ;  and  placing  her,  afier  her 
death,  among  the  only  four  perfect  women  the  world 
had  ever  seen.  The  other  three  were  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his 
own  daughter  Fatima.  (Abul-Fcda,  caps.  vii.  &  viii., 
pp.  16, 17.)  The  progress  of  the  new  sect  was  at  first 
very  slow.  It  is  usually  stated,  that  9  converts  only 
were  made  in  the  first  3  years  :  but  this  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  fart  that,  in  the  4th,  Mohammed  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  abandon  his  private  preaching, 
and  to  proclaim  his  doctrines  publr.ly.  (Abul-Feda, 
cap.  viii.  p.  19. ;  Koran,  cap.  xxvi.  &  xxvii. ;  Abul-Pha- 
ragius,  p   103,  &c.) 

Nothlny  can  well  exceed  the  simplicity  of  the  Moham- 
medan doctrines,  as  delivered  by  the  founder  and  his 
immediate  successors  ;  and  as  they  are  embodied  in  Ihi; 
114  chapters  of  the  Koran:  The  unity  of  Godj  the 
divine  mission  of  Mohammed  ;  the  stated  observance  of 
prayer ;  the  giving  of  alms  ;  the  observance  of  nn  annual 
fast ;  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  comprise,  under 
6  heads,  the  principal  points,  whether  doctrinal  or  practi- 
cal, which  were  to  be  enforced.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  was  proclaimed,  and  a  future  state,  in  which  men 
will  receive  the  reward  of  their  good  actions  and  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  or  be  subjected  to  a  purify- 
ing punishment  for  their  evil  deeds  and  infidelity.  The 
JInal  admisiion  of  all  believers  to  a  st.ite  of  bliss,  is  an 
article  of  Mohammedan  faith.  (Koran,  passim,  especially 
chaps.  11.  ill.  iv.  V.  and  cxli. ;    Heland's  Muham.  Theol., 

II.  20.,  &c.)  The  supposed  divine  legation  of  Mohamm<'d 
I  the  principal  novelty  Introduced.  The  stated  prayers 
were  only  adaptations  of  customs  already  existing 
among  the  Sablans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  M.iglant ;  the 
annual  fast  was  a  very  ancient  practice  among  the  old 
Arabs  ;  and  the  only  change  efll-ctcd  by  Moliammed  in  its 
observance,  was,  by  prohibiting  the  intercalation  of  a 
month  in  the  lunar  vear,  to  make  the  sacred  season 
flxed  instead  of  ambulatory.  (A'orrtn,  chap.  ix.).  The 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was,  as  has  been  shown,  a  practice 
followed  from  the  very  earliest  times  ;  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  life  were  adopted,  Imt  with 
much  adulteration,  from  the  Christian  doctrines.  The 
grossly  sensual  character  of  Mohanimeil's  paradise,  is,  in 
fact,  the  great  blemish  in  bis  rcllKlous  system  ;  and  has 
had  a  most  Ichasing  and  degrading  iiilUK'ncc  over  the 
countries  where  it  has  acquired  ,\\\  ascendancy. 

The  UHw  religion  being  In  most  parts  little  more  than 
■n  ailaptation  of  various  parts  of  the  religions  previously 
existing  in  Arabia,  was  well  fitted  to  attract  all  by  the 
respect  it  professed  for  the  peculiar  *.enets  of  each, 
excepting  the  Idnlatrous  worship  of  the  Sablans.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mohammed  was  heard  with  patience  by  the 
Keoplo  of  Mecca,  till  he  demmnreil  the  Idcjis  of  the 
iaaba.  This,  however,  raised  so  strong  a  feeling  iigalii.st 
him,  that  his  ruin  was  preventrd,  and  his  life  preserved, 
only  bv  the  firm  friendship  of  his  uncle,  Abu-Taleb. 
who,  although  unconvinciil  by  '.In'  iireiching  of  his 
nephew,  pri)teci((l  him  acatnst  his  iMieinii'S.  Iiitlielllli 
year  of  his  misslim,  tln'  persiculions  to  whiih  he  ».i« 
exposed  became  so  severe,  that  many  of  his  followers 
toiight,  by  his  pinnission.  refuge  in  other  lands,  chiefly 
In  Abyssinia  ;  uliire  tln'V  iK'canie  tie  lir-l  Instruments 

for  planting   tin »•   fiiith    in   Alriia.     'I'liis  event  Is 

called,  by  Ka«lern  writers,  iiiii  iiiisr  IIljiba  ur  lliuht. 


(Abul-Feda,  caps.  Ix.  x.  xi.,  pp.  21— 87.  j  Ebml-Athir 
Al-Firawx  et  ain't  in  Pococke,  p.  177,  et  seq.).  ' 

The  protection  of/ Abu-Taleb,  though  it  preserved 
Mohammed  from  personal  danger,  could  not  prevent  a 
very  strong  manifestation  of  hostility,  in  which  Ahu- 
Talcb  himself  and  all  his  family  were  sharers.    The 
other  Koreishites  bound  themselves  to  hold  no  coin, 
munion  with  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  great  grand- 
father of  Mohammed  ;  and  to  give  the  greater  force 
to  their  act,  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  laid  up  in 
the  Kaaba.    At  the  end  of  3  yean,  however,  Moham- 
med, having,  no  doubt,  previously  concerted  his  mca. 
surcs,  proclaimed,  that  God  had  sent  a  worm  to  eat  out 
every  word  in  the  parchment  except  his  own  lioly  name  ■ 
and  the  writing  being,  on  inspection,  found  to  be  destroyed' 
the  league  was  i)ut  an  end  to  ;  and  Mohammed's  reputa- 
tion considerably  increased.     In  tlie  same  year,  being  the 
10th  of  his  mission,  Abu-Talcb  and  Khadija  died;  and 
their  deaths  were  by  far  the  greatest  blow  which  Mohiun. 
mcd  experienced  during  his  career.    In  the  Mussulman 
calendar,  this  year   is  commemorated  as  the  year  oA 
mourning.     (Abul-Feda,  cap.  x.  xiv.,  pp.  26—29. ;  Et. 
Macin,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  4.).     The  death  of  Abu-Talcb 
removed  the  only  check  to  the  virulent  enmity  of  the 
Koreishites ;   and  a  stranger  liaving  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Mecca,  after  a  troubled  residence  of  3  years 
—  marked,  however,  by  the  accession  of  many  prose- 
lytes—Mohammed, on  the  Invitation  of  a  deputation  from 
Medina,  fled  to  that  city  ;  and  instantly,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  proscribed  and  condemned  exile  became  a  powerful' 
and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  an  all-but-invincible  monarch' 
The  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  the  second  Hejira,  or" 
IlGGinA,  par  excellence,  is  the  epoch  from  which  the 
Mussulmans  date  their  icra.   It  occurred  in  the  53d  year 
of  Mohammed's  age,  and  13th  of  his  mission  ;  and  coin, 
cides  with  the  liitli  July,  A.n.  G22.    (Abul-Feda,  cap.  xxi 
xxiii.,p.40— 50. ;  Bbn  Ishak,  in  Sa/c,  p.4H. ;  El-Macin 
lib.  I.  cap.  1.  p.  4. ;  D'Herbelol,  pp.  444,  445.)     Down  to 
this  point,  Mohammed  had  propagated  his  religion  by 
means  of  pcrsua.sion  only :  "throughout  85  chapters  of 
the  Koran,  publislied  at  Mecca,  there  is  nothing  said  of  a 
compulsory  power  being  given  to  the  Prophet  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  exhorts  his  disciples  to  bear  with  patience 
the  evils  inflicted  by  unbelievers,  declaring  he  has  no 
authority  to  compel  any  one  to  embrace  his  religion.  (.SVc, 
in  particular,  chaps,  vii.  to  xxiii. ;  xxv.  to  xxxii.,  in.) 
But  his  doctrines  breathe  a  very  different  spirit  after  his 
establishment  in  regal  and  sacerdotal  power  at  Medina. 
The  18  ch.ipters  of  the  Koran,  published  at  that  city, 
declare,  that  since  man  had  perversely  rejected  the  mis- 
sions of  Abraham,  Moses,  the  Prophets,  Christ,  and  even 
the  mild  pleadings  of  Mohammed  himself,  God  had  now 
commanded  him  to  extirpate  idolatry  from  the  earth, 
and  to  bring  all  mankind  into  submission  to  his  will.  (See, 
in  particular, chaps,  iii.iv.  v.  viii.  ix.,  &c.).    The  sword, 
however,  was  first  drawn  against  Moliammed,  and  not  by 
him.     Abii-Sophian,  the  new  sovereign  of  Mecca,  led  an 
army,  of  UOO  or  1 ,000  men,  against  the  supposititious  Pro. 
phet,  who,  with  a  forceof  only  319  enthusiasts,  met  his  ene- 
mies in  the  valley  of  Ileder,  near  Medina,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  40  men  ;  who  were 
immediately  canonised,  as  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  his  Prophet.      (Abul-Feda,  cap.  xxvii.,  pp. 
60— 1,0. ;  EUMacin,  lib.  1.  cap.  i.  p.  5.) 

From  this  time  the  progress  of  Mohammed  was,  if  not 
a  continued  triumph,  —  for  he  sustained  some  defeats,— 
an  example  of  the  most  rapid  success  upon  record. 
During  the  next  six  years  he  fought  27  battles,  exclusive 
of  those  fought  by  his  generals.  In  which  he  was  not 
person.Mly  present ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he 
entered  Mecca  In  triumph,  on  the  20th  llamadan,  in  the 
Hth  Hejira,  or  December  :il.,  a.  n.  629.  The  conquest  (jf 
Mecca  m.ay  be  rcgardeil  as  the  final  establishment  of 
Mohammedanism  in  .Arabia.  The  few  contests  th.it  fol- 
lowi'd  were  merely  the  last  struggles  of  an  expiring  op- 
position ;  and  were  mostly  terminated  by  Mohanimeil's 
generals,  while  the  I'rophet  himself  -vas  employed  in 
destrnying  the  idols  in  and  round  the  Kaaba,  and  in 
sending  embassies,  inviting  the  Arabs  to  emiirace  his 
faith  ;  which  invitutlons  were  now  attended  with  cmii- 
plete  BMii ess.  The  following  year,  the  Hth  Ilejira,  ii 
c.illed,  by  Kasternwriti'rs,  the  year  of  embassies :  missions 
from  all  parts  of  Arab'.i  poured  in,  bringing  the  ailhesion 
of  the  v.irious  tribes  to  Mie  now  triumph,int  faith  ;  and 
the  victoriiiiis  founder  or' the  new  rcliitlon  made  a  solemn 
pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  the  Kaaba,  to  return  thanks 
to  llea'cn  for  his  sir  i ess,  and  the  final  overthrow  of 

idolatry.      (.ihul-Feiiii,    capi.  xxvili Ix.  pp.  61— 132. : 

El-M(iein,  lib.  I.  pp.  .'i-IO) 

All  Arabia  was  now  iiiilfcd  III  one  filth;  but  SIo- 
hammed  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  Ids  triiiinph.  Soinu 
years  previously,  or  i..  llicTtli  Hejira,  A.I).  C.JH,  hi'w.is 
poisoni-d  by  a  .feuess  of  (  haibar,  who,  on  his  eiiteiiiig 
that  town  in  triuinnh,  offered  linn  some  e^'gs,  previously 
drugged.  proiVsji'dly  !o  test  the  ri'allty  of  his  rtlvino 
knowledge.  (Abul-l'edJ,  rap.  xlv.  p.  92.)  Henceforward 
hit  itrcng'h  dccllucd ;  but  his  death  was  caused  by  a 
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fever*,  which  baring,  at  Intervals,  deprived  him  of  his 
reason,  terminated  his  existence  in  the  space  of  14  davs, 
on  the  12th  of  the  1st  month,  Rebizah,  In  the  Uth  He. 
lira  (6th  June,  632),  in  his  63d,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  65th  year.  He  was  buried  at  Medina;  and 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  dlllier  as  to  which  is  the  most 

lacred, Mecca,  which  gave  birth  to  their  Apostle,  or 

Medina,  which  received  him  in  his  Hight,  and  contains 
his  mortal  remains.  (El-ifacin,  lib.  i.  p.  10. ;  Abul-Fcda, 
caps.  Ixi.— Ixiv.  pp.  133-142. ;  Ockley'i  Uiat.  Sar.,  i.  1.) 

During  Kh.'ulija's  life,  Mohammed  abstained  entirely 
from  the  right  of  polygamy ;  afte,  her  death  he  took 
9  wives,  alleging,  of  course,  that  a  special  revelation  nu> 
thorised  him  in  exceeding  the  number  4,  to  which  his 
law  restricted  his  followers  !  By  Khadija,  he  had  4  sons, 
and  as  many  daughters  ;  and  by  an  Egyptian  concubine, 
he  iiad  a  llfth  son  ;  all  his  other  wives  being  barren.  His 
5  sons  died  in  infancy ;  and  of  his  daughters,  Fatima 
only,  who  was  married  to  her  cousin  All,  survived  her 
father.  From  Ali  and  Fatima  a  numerons  and  illustrious 
progeny  descended,  the  ancestors  of  the  numerous  ex- 
isting Sheriffs,  or  Sons  qf  the  Prophet.  (Adul-Feda, 
caps  Ixvli.  Ixviii.,  pp.  146-161.) 

Slohainmed  died  in  the  midst  of  preparations  to  carry 
his  spiritual  faith  and  temporal  power  into  other  coun- 
tries. His  death  scarcely,  however,  suspended  the  com- 
pletion of  his  great  designs  :  a  momentary  state  of  con- 
fusion was  followed  by  the  election  of  Abu-Bccrc,  father- 
in-law  of  Mohammed;  to  the  oftice  of  supreme  head  of 
the  Mussulman  religion  and  power,  under  the  title  of 
"  Khalif,"  or  "  Successor  of  tne  Prophet."  Under  his 
reign,  and  that  of  his  two  successors,  the  Arab  arms 
were  carried  triumphantly  into  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  and,  by  the  20th  year  of  the  Hejira,  or  within 
less  than  10  years  from  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egyjit,  was  completed. 
In  the  13th  year  of  the  Hejira,  Damascus  was  talten  ;  in 
the  16th,  Jerusalem  ;  in  the  17tli,  Antioch  ;  in  the  19th, 
Ispahan ;  and  In  the  2nth,  Alexandria.  (El-Macm,  lib. i. 
cap.  ii-  PP- 16—38. ;  Abut-f/iaragiua,  pp.  108—117. ;  Ock- 
iv/,  i.  pp.  1— ;i9i.) 

'I'lie  iihalifate  continued  elective  for  4  successive  elec- 
tions ;  the  last,  who  held  the  power  by  public  suin-age, 
lieing  All,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed. 
This  FIHST  UF.LIEVER  had  been  thus  long  passed  by,  in 
consequence  of  his  refusing  to  hold  as  sacred  any  thing 
not  contained  in  the  Koran,  or  the  immediate  tra- 
ditions of  the  Prophet.  (Ahul-Pharngius,  p.  115.)  From 
this  circumstance  arose  the  division  of  the  Moham- 
medans into  two  great  sects,  the  Sonnites  and  the 
SniiTES.  The  latter,  the  disciples  of  Ali,  whom  they 
denominate  the  vicar  of  (jorf,  receiving  only  those  doc- 
trines which  he  admitted  to  be  sacred ;  while  their  ad- 
versaries (the  orthodox  Mussulmans)  hold,  at  least  in 
equal  reverence,  the  7,275  Sonna,  or  oral  laws,  which, 
within  the  flrst  200  years  of  Mohammedanism,  had  grown 
into  resjiect  and  veneration.  (D'Herbelot,  arts.  Bokhari, 
lladith,  and  Sormah,  pn.  '.J08.  416.  and  807.) 

Ali  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  after  a  troubled 
roign  of  5 years;  and  Moawij.ih,  son  of  Abu-Sophian, 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Mohammed,  usurped  the  throne  ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  had  the  power  or  art  to 
make  the  khalifate  hereditary  In  his  own  family.  His 
descendants  are  called  the  Ommiyadc  race  of  khalifs, 
from  Ommiyah,  the  grandfather  of  Abu  Sophian  ;  and  they 
possessed  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  power  through  14  gc- 
noratlons,  and  mr  nearly  100  ye.irs.  (El-Macin,  lib.  i. 
caps.  V.  and  vi.  pp.  39 — 19.  ;  Abul-Pharagius,  pp.  117— 
m.  ;  Ockin/,  Ii.  pp.  1-106.) 

I'nder  the  sway  of  this  family,  the  whole  of  Africa  was 
iiilHlued ;  and  so  far  colonised  by  tribes  of  lledoiiins, 
tliat  it  has  ever  since  remained,  in  language,  manners, 
ami  religion,  essentially  an  Arab  country.  The  Oxus 
(.lihon)  was  very  early  crossed  ;  the  sliepherd  tribes  of 
Turks  .ind  Tartars  brought  under  the  triunijihiint  faith  of 
the  Arabian  prophet ;  and,  within  NO  years  from  Moliam- 
med's  death,  the  sceptre  of  his  representative  extended 
over  all  the  countries  between  the  Indus  ami  the  Atlantic, 
nnd  ( eastward  of  theMediterr.inean)  (Vom  thelndian  Ocean 
to  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia.  (.BUMacin,  lib.  1.  caps, 

vii xiii.  pi).  49—77.  i  Abul-Phnragius,  pp.  123—126. 

Spain  was  the  last  and  most  remote  of  the  conquests 
of  tlie  khallfs.  It  was  subdued  in  the  beginning  of  the 
(till  century ;  Uoderie,  the  Gothic  king,  being  defeated 
and  slain  In  the  battle  of  Xeres,  July  19.  A.I).  711.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  though  the  Arabs  were  for  a  short 
lime  ma.sters  of  the  S.  of  France,  they  niaile  no  further 
Iniprcision  cm  Kurope;  and,  in  the  year  732,  they  were 
CDiiiiiletely  defeated  by  Charles  Mar'tel,  and  driven  be- 
yimil  the  Pyrenees,  wlilch  barrier  they  nc'ver  recrossed. 

(Alml-Casim,    vol  I.  cliajis.  Iv ix.   ,ip.  .in — 111,;    Ko- 

dcric  Ximenca,  Hist.  Ar,,  caps,  xi xlv.  pp.  10 — 13.) 

*  Ttio  p|tile|*ftv,  or  fiillitiR  KickneM,  to  which  he  (i  Mitd  tn  linve 
bivn  Bulijiili  i,  nowhere  ho  much  n%  tiiitliil  nt  tiy  thu  niilivo  wrtiiTn. 
It  K  ..troiittU  hislftt,,!  iin  liy  rriitt'iiUK  (/.(/'■  <|/\W."i'i.,  p.'^o.i,  and  tij 
lI'lllnii'T  (//■'•(.  »r..  Mil.  I.  mil.  v.):  Iiiu  lliclr  nutlimllles  ire 
iliol'-*  I.atin  i  luini'ly   Xltnenm,  Ihwiph  anw,  ZoiMrm,  ^c. 


The  Ommiyade  khallfs  were,  in  the  lasd  Hejira  (a.d. 
760),  superseded  by  the  descendants  of  Abbas,  one  of 
the  uncles  of  Mohammed.  The  Ommiyade  dynasty  had 
never  received  the  cheerful  submission  of  the  Prophet'l 
family:  and,  after  a  lengthened  struggle,  the  last  Ommi- 
yade khalif  was  completely  defeated  Tn  Mesopotamia,  and 
again  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain.  Abul-Abus-Safib, 
and  the  princes,  his  descendants,  are  known  in  history 
as  the  Abbasside  khallfs.  (El-Macin,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxi. ; 
lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  pp.  96—100. ;  Abul-Pharagiut,  pp.  137. 
138.) 

The  seat  of  government  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  from  the  latter 
to  Bagdad.  It  was  in  this  new  seat  of  empire  that  the  Arab 
claim  to  literary  and  scientific  eminence  was  first  raised. 
It  was  here  that  the  splendid  ourts  of  Haroun-al- 
Raschid,  and  his  sons,  AI-Mar  3Ui  and  Motassem,  were 
held.  It  was  here  that,  under  iheir  patronage,  the  'Ireek 
sages  and  phllosonhers  were  translated,  that  the  native 
Arab  genius  raisea  its  head,  and  carried  the  sciences, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  together  with  the  useful  arts, 
to  a  point  of  grandeur  unknown  in  former  times.  The 
names  alone  of  the  Saracen  philosophers,  mathema- 
ticians, astronomers,  physicians,  botanists,  chemists,  and 
architects,  who  illustrated  this  period  of  Arab  history, 
would  fill  a  volume.  Of  chemistry,  they  may  be  called 
the  inventors}  and  although,  in  astronomy,  they  did 
not  presume  to  depart  from  the  Ptolomean  hypothesis, 
they  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Alexandrian  philo- 
sopner,  and  attained  results  marvellous  for  their  ac- 
curacy, when  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  data  on  which 
they  were  founded  is  considered.  To  the  astronomical 
tables  of  Bagdad,  Cordova,  and  Samarcand,  subsequent 
observers  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  many  of 
the  common  terms  In  modern  astronomy,  and  most  of 
the  names  applied  to  the  fixed  stars,  attest  the  source 
whence  Europe  drew  the  elements  of  astronomical 
science.  The  Ar.tbs,  if  they  did  not  invent,  at  least  were 
the  great  improvers  of  algebra  t  (the  name  sufficiently 
attests  its  origin),  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
analyst  an  instrument  of  vast  and  apparently  unlimited 
power.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  importitnt  inven- 
tion we  owe  to  the  Arabs,  is  that  of  the  arithmetical  cha- 
racters, now  in  common  use,  which  banished  at  once 
and  for  over  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  notation  of  the 
Romans.  In  medicine,  the  Arabs  were  pre-eminently 
gre.it :  and  the  magnificent  remains  of  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain,  evince 
their  skill  in  architecture.  The  Arab  court  of  Bagdad 
was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the  knowledge  and  refinement 
of  the  period  in  which  it  existed ;  and,  by  a  singular 
contrast,  tliiit  period  corresponded  with  the  darkest  and 
most  degraded  portion  of  European  history.  (Abul- 
Phnragius,  pp.  150.  et  seq. ;  D'Herbelot,  pp.  430.  545, 
&c.) 

The  khalifate  shared  the  fate  of  all  gigantic  empires, 
especially  of  such  as  rise  suddenly  to  Immense  power. 
It  fell  by  Its  own  unwieldincss.  Spain  first,  and  then 
Egypt  and  Africa,  effected  their  independence.  The  wild 
Turk  and  Tartar  tribes,  among  whom  the  Mohammedan 
faith  had  lieen  Imperfectly  introduced,  became  dangerous 
neighbours  to  their  nominal  sovereigns ;  and,  in  their 
decreasing  power,  the  khalifs  had  recourse  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  forming  from  these  wild  warriors  a 
body  of  mercenary  troops  to  guard  their  frontiers,  and 
protect  their  persons.  The  result  was  identical  with 
that  which  attended  a  similar  experiment  among  the 
Romans.  In  a  few  generations  the  servants  became  the 
masters  ;  and  though,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  Rome, 
the  destruction  of  this  overgrown  empife  occupied  some 
centuries,  yet  piece  by  piece  It  crumbled  away,  till,  in 
tlie  Oftfith  Hejira  (a.  n.  I2.W),  a  Tartar  army,  having 
captured  llagd.id,  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  existence  of 
the  khalifate;  all  real  power  having,  long  before,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  tlic  Turkish  sultans  of  Asia-Minor, 
(Aliul-Fedii,  Aiinalii  Mustemici,  ii.  pp.  173 — 259.  8(i9. 
405.  ;  III.  2!tt— ,W3.  <i.33.  ;  Iv.  27.  315.  ,'..55.  ;  v.  IS1_343  j 
Ahnl-PkaragiHS,  I,!*— 174.  198—200.  318.  ;  El-Macin, 
lib.  11.  xxii.  xxxi.   97—103.  ;  lib.iii.  xli.  214.  et  seq.) 

The  foreign  conquests  of  the  Arabs  made  no  change 
in  the  pcditicul  state  of  the  peninsula.  The  heads  of 
tribes  still  governed  their  subjects,  as  they  had  governed 
them  from  lime  immemorial ;  acknowledging,  in  the 
distant  khalif,  no  more  than  a  general  head  of  the  Arab 
people,  and  the  sacred  chief  of  the  Prophet's  faith.  As 
the  downfall  of  tlie  khalifate  was  unattended  by  any 
shock  to  Mohnmniedaiiisin,  merely  transferring  the  ollice 
of  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful"  from  the  khalif  of 
Bagdad  to  the  Tiirklsli  sultan,  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  Arabs  had  little  diflieulty  in  changing  the  objects 
of  thtir  vcnerutiun.      Their  holy  cities   were   visited 

♦  Thli,  nrienre  w«i,  rcrtninlv,  orlKlnnllv  dliroverrd  by  nionhnnluj 
of  Alrlniiilrln,  liul  Its  lumir,  n«  Kii  iiistrumiiit  of  nnitlyan,  Iat  i|u,. 
niiint  nii.l  unknown,  till  Ui  vi'lii|ir<l  ly  tlir  lUKtnuily  iif  the  Arab  inn. 
lhematlriiin».  '1  ht'  tirn  syvliinali.-  work  on  lliin  miIiIciI  inuie  from 
the  court  of  the  Kli.illf  Al  .MnniiHm,  noil  fl-niu  ili,.  pen  of  the  Ar«1i 
Mulisnimetl  Ilen-Mu«.l.    {.AlmlVhuragiui,  pp.  |,13_  loii.',  ' 
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H  before,  and  by  Urnr  cwravani,  u  their  (Uth  wai  more 
dimised.  Though  thejr  lent  forth  a  host  of  conquerora. 
who  lubdued  more  countriei  in  a  ihorter  time  than 
almott  any  by  whom  they  had  been  preceded,  their 
eouDtrv  escaped  the  fate  of  moit  victorious  nations  — 
that  of"^ being  conquered  in  turn.  Two  revolutions  only 
•re  recorded  as  having  shaken  Arabia,  since  the  sera  ol 
Mohammed ;  and  both  of  them,  like  his,  were  of  native 
crowth,  and  of  a  religious  character. 

A  tribe  of  fanatics,  under  the  influence  of  a  leader 
named  Earmath,  attempted.  In  the  297th  Hejira 
(A.D.  890),  to  eflbct  a  change  in  the  ceremonial  part  of 
Mohammed's  Institutions,  by  rescinding  the  prohibition 
of  wine,  and  preventing  the  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
cities :  slaughter  and  desolation  marked  the  progress  of 
the  lect  for  more  than  60  years  ;  but,  Anally,  ft  vanished, 
leaving  no  record  of  its  existence,  but  the  memory  of  its 
cruelties  and  enormities.  (Abul-Feda,  An.  Mut.  li.  267. 
et  leq.  ;  D'Herbelot,  f.2!>6.)         ,     ,      ^    ^     ,     , 

The  other  revolution  had  its  rise  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Addul-Waheb,  a  native  of  Nedsjed, 
proclaimed  himself  a  prophet  sent  from  God,  to  reform 
the  abuses  which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  had  crept  into 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Mohammed.  The  Koran,  In  the 
creed  of  Waheb,  is  the  only  rule  of  life,  and  the  Mussul- 
man traditions  are  entirely  rejected.  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  strictest  unity,  and  every  species  of 
adoration  paid  to  Mohammed,  or  any  other  created  )>elng, 
is  denounced  as  idolatrous.  Simplicity,  or  r.ither  asceti- 
cism, seems  to  be  the  distinguishing  char.icteristlc  of  the 
new  sect ;  they  acknowledge  no  saints  —  they  bury  their 
dead  without  pomp  or  ceremonv  —  their  clothes  and 
houses  are  as  plain  as  possible  —  their  mosques  have  no 
ornaments  whatever  — and  they  interdict  th?  use  of 
colTee,  tobacco,  and  opium. 

The  Wahabee  doctrine,  so  called  from  its  founder, 
found  a  protector  In  Ebn  Snoud,  a  liedouin  slieikh  of 
Nedsjed.  The  pre.icher  was  proclaimed  supreme  spi- 
ritual head,  the  soldior,  prince,  and  general  of  the  new 
worship  ;  extermination  was  thrcatcnol  to  all  opposers, 
and,  for  awhile,  the  progress  of  the  Wahabees  was  a 
continued  triumph.  Mecca  was  subdued  In  1H02,  Medina 
in  1804  ;  and  It  seemed  as  though  a  repetition  of  Moham- 
med's victorious  career  were  almut  to  be  enacted  by  the 
tons  of  tlie  first  establishcr  and  supporter  of  the  new 
lect.  But  in  1813,  Mehemet  All  drove  them  from  the 
Western  coast,  and  restored  the  holy  cities  to  the  nominal 
protection  of  the  Porte.  Since  that  time,  the  progress 
of  the  Wahabees  appears  to  be  at  a  stand  ;  ana  though 
theyaie  still  strong  in  Nedsjed,  there  Is  rea.u>u  to  believe 
that  their  power  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  their  num- 
bers are  decreasing.  (Nicbuhr,  par.  li.  pp.  298—302.  ; 
Hittoirf  (let  Wahabit,  par  M.  A.  L.,  Paris,  18|0,  passim  ; 
Burckhardl't  Notes  on  Bedouins  and  tyah.,  passim.) 

ScHoolt  and  Education.  —  The  learning  which  gave 
celebrity  to  the  court  of  Bagdad  In  the  middle  ages,  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  naturalised  in  Arabia. 
Before  the  a>ra  of  Mohammed,  Ignorance  (that  Is  Igno- 
rance of  written  learning)  was  so  far  from  being 
accounted  disgraceful,  that  we  learn  from  the  Koran 
(chap,  xxix.)  that  Mohammed,  though  of  the  rny.il  house 
of  Hedjat,  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  in  the 
present  day,  judges  are  frequently  Illiterate.  (Burck- 
nardl't  Notet  on  Bed.,  68.)  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed that  education  In  Arabia  Is  either  very  good  or 
widely  diffbsed.  According  to  NIebuhr  (Di$  lie  F Ar., 
par.  i.  p.  91.)  "  the  Arab  princes  by  no  means  encourage 
■cience ;  and  throughout  the  East,  ycu  meet  few  who 
merit  the  title  of  learned." 

Public  provision  is  however  made  for  the  education 
of  youth  ;  and  a  teacher  fur  the  clilldren  and  young 
•laves  is  no  uncommon  p.irt  of  the  domestic  estahlish- 
ment  of  distlnf^uished  families ;  so  that,  in  the  cities,  the 
greater  part  of  the  |>opulatinn  can  read  and  write,  —  at- 
tainments which  arc  also  found  commonly  enough  among 
the  sheikhs  of  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlic  settled 
districts. 

To  almost  every  mosque  there  is  (or  wai)  attached  a 
ichool,  where  the  poorrr  children  may  be  tniight  gratui- 
tously ;  besides  which,  there  are  in  every  great  town  more 
or  fewer  private  establishments  where  the  children  ol 
the  middle  classes  arc  received.  The  education  Is  of  a 
limited  kind,  comprising  little  more  than  reading,  writ- 
ing, the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  doiitlnes  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion.  .Schoiil-houses,  like  the 
■hops,  are  open  to  the  street,  so  that  the  whole  process 
of  education  is  conducted  Id  public ;  and  to  prevent  the 
distraction  inclitcnt  to  such  a  situation,  the  readers  and 
repeaters  speak  in  the  highest  po9iil)le  key,  and  occom- 
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tbeir  learned  men  »xt  «sp«eted  to  understand  clearlf 
not  only  the  Koran  in  its  original  tongue,  but  also  all  th* 
ancient  commentators,  of  whom  the  number  is  verv 
considerable.  Candidates  for  offices,  civil  or  eccleslasti. 
cal,  are  said  to  undergo  a  very  rigorous  public  examll 
nation  as  to  their  literary  and  scientific  attainments  ■  but 
this  is  mere  pretence,  the  most  illiterate  persons  belnit 
frequently  appointed  to  the  highest  posts,  while  the  best 
instructed  get  a  precarious  living  as  scribes,  teachers 
and  public  reciters  or  popts.  Hence  the  wish  to  acquire 
a  high  degree  of  scholastic  knowledge  is  very  weak  Iq 
the  majority  of  Arabs  ;  and  the  profession  of  teaclier  it 
far  ttom  respectable  or  lucrative.  In  many  of  the  towns 
the  public  schools  are  falling  to  decay  ;  and  those  quali-' 
fled  to  conduct  them,  prefer  wandering  over  the  country 
like  the  bards  and  troubadours  of  the  middle  ages,  at 
poets  and  orators ;  in  which  ciiaracters,  as  the  reciters  or 
singers  of  the  glories  of  the  nation,  they  are  welcomed 
and  rewarded  alike  by  the  sherifTs  and  sheikhs,  'i'here 
is  no  public  provision  whatever  for  female  education  • 
and,  among  the  Bedouins,  whole  tribes  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  A  very  great  obstacle  to  the  advanceme>|  of 
education  in  Arabia  Is,  the  prejudice  of  the  natives 
against  printing.  From  the  nature  of  the  Arabic  cha- 
racters,  interlacing  each  other,  and  frequently  placed 
vertically,  they  appear  handsomer,  when  well  written 
than  when  printed.  There  was  not  a  few  years  ago,  and' 
perliaps  there  is  not  at  present,  a  single  printing-press  in 
the  country.  (Niebuhr,  par.  1.  pp.  91—96. ;  par.  li 
p.  188. ;  All  Bey,  ii.  100. ;  Burckhardt'i  Motet  on  Bed.' 
42,  etscq.)  ' 

Political  Divisions —  Sources  (if  Revenue.  —  Without 
reckoning  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  number  of  which  can 
hardly  be  ascertained,  the  settled  parts  of  Arabia  are 
divided  into  a  great  many  Independent  governments : 
hence  states,  also,  not  unfrequently  spring  up.  The 
political  divisions  of  this  country  are  therefore  very 
uncertain,  but  at  present  they  may  be  regarded  as  cm'. 
sisting  of ;  1st.  14  or  1,5 states,  upon  the  S.S.  W.  coasts ;  2d 
A  much  greater  number  upon  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulph;3d.  Theh-ilf-settled  Bedouin trihes  on  the  N.part 
of  that  (iulph  i  4th.  The  dominions  of  the  Waliabee 
chief,  Abdallah,  In  Nedsjed  ;  6th.  The  Medjaz  and  Bahr- 
el-tour-Slnat,  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  all  these.  The 
last  are  the  only  parts  that  own  a  foreign  master.  The 
descendants  of  Mohammed  continued  to  reign  in  tlie 
Hedjat  from  his  time  down  to  a  late  epoch  ;  acknowlcdg 


ing,  however,  the  supremacy,  first  of  tlie  court  of  Bagdad 
and  afterwards  of  the  Turkish   Sultan,  as  head  of  tlio 


pony  their  delivery  with  violent  gi'sticulatiuns. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  many  of  the  greater  towns 
tehoolt  of  a  higher  ch.irarter  ;  coflegi'S,  in  fact.  In  which 
the  higher  scicices  —  mathematics,  astronomy,  astrology, 
•nd  medicine  are  taught.  In  the  Imanat  of  Yemen 
<whlch  Is  but  •  small  part  of  the  district  so  called)  there 
•re  two  of  these  colleges.  One  of  the  chief  studies  In 
(ItMa  i*  the  aacieot  AraUc,  now  a  dead  language ;  for 


Mohammedan  faith  ;  ministers  of  the  paramount  power 
residioK  at  the  sanctuary  in  the  holy  cities.  Wliile  the 
Turkish  government  retaine<i  its  strength,  this  connec- 
tion was  acknowledged  and  respected  in  the  Hedjaz  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  the  sherllfs  renounced 
their  nominal  allegiance,  alt.icked  tiie  Turkish  pachas, 
and  finally  expelled  them.  .Scarcely,  however,  was  this 
effected,  when  the  Wahabees  sulxlued  the  whole  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  held  it  till  1813-14;  when  Mohemtt 
All,  pacha  of  Egypt,  nominally  restored  the  Holy  (  itiis 
to  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  hut  virtually  made'hinisHI 
master  of  the  H<>djaz  ;  which  h«  has  since  retained,  and 
governed  at  discretion.  The  Desert  of  Sinai  has  aiw.iys 
Itelonged,  more  or  less,  to  Egypt.  {Burckhardfs  Tra- 
vels.  passim  ;  Sotrs  on  iyahabees,  321 — 420.  ;  Lord 
Inlentia,  III.  32.'>— ^127.) 

Taxes  In  the  scttlcni  portions  of  Ar.ibia  are  prettv 
uniform.  A  tenth  of  the  prcHliictiiins  of  the  land  is  p.iij 
to  the  sovereign,  and  this  not  unfrequently  in  kind. 
(Eraser,  p.  1.').)  In  Yemen,  however,  this  tax  appears 
to  be  compounded  for  by  tlie  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
annually  (Siebuhr,  par.  il.  p.  183.)  ;  and  witii  regard  to 
the  town  population,  this  iiiethoil  must  necessarily  li« 

f;eneral.  The  tithe  upon  land  is  the  only  legal  Tixcd 
mpost  which  the  subjects  of  the  native  Arab  princes  are 
called  upon  to  pay.  But  a  far  more  productive  source  of 
revenue  Is  found  In  the  customs  and  duties  upon  mer. 
chandlse.  The  iinan  of  Muscat  lays  |  per  cent.  ii|inn 
allgoodri  parsing  up  the  Persian  Giilpli,  In  Arab  liotlmni; 
and  this  small  duty  Is  so  produrtive,  that  It  yields  lr»m 
I10,0(I()  to  l(iO,000  dollars  annually.  ( Fratcr,  p.  l»i.) 
In  Yemen,  the  iman  levies  3  per  cent,  upon  the  cofl'eo 
carried  from  his  domliiiont  beyond  the  Straits  of  Ilub-el. 
Mandeb,  and  7  per  cent,  upon  all  that  is  tent  up  the  Hrd 
.Sea;  and  the  sultan  sheriff  of  Mecca— or  rather  Ijii 
present  master,  Mehemet  All,— takes  H  per  cent,  more  in 
the  port  of  Djidda.  (Lord  Vnlentiii,  11.  308,  3ii'.».).  The 
large  quantities  of  goods  that  are  constantly  passing 
from  India,  Abyssinia,  Egypt,  Syria,  Ac,  to  ail  the  trad- 
ing towns  of  Arabia,  have  also  their  st,ited  rates  of 
duties  ;  and  the  liicotne  derivi-d  from  them  Is  so  great, 
that  Mehemet  All  cheaply  purchased  his  popularity  in 
his  new  dominions  by  loregolng  the  settled  tithe  which 
had  formerly  been  palii  In  them.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  a  declaration,  that  the  inhabltaitts  of  the 
Hedjat  should  be  wholly  fri-e  from  taxes.  fBurckhariil'i 
Kntts  im  Bed.,  p.  306.)  The  city  of  Medina  was  said  to 
be  impost  free,  wen  before  this  |iGrlud.  (Ali  Bey,  ii.  127.) 
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Certain  article*  of  commercA  are  monopoltea  in  the 
handi  of  the  KOTcrnmenti ;  ai  ,"!t  In  tlie  Ile^jaz,  and 
the  same  article  and  sulphur,  In  Oman.  (JBurclihardt't 
Traeela,  i.  p.  6S. ;  Eraser,  16.)  Besides  which,  the  sove- 
reign is  frequently  possessed  of  large  landed  property 
jn  private  right,  which  he  lets  out  precisely  like  any 
other  land'ord ;  and  in  certain  casos,  as  in  those  of  the 
imans  of  Muscat  and  Yemen,  he  is  also  the  most  con- 
siderable merchant  iu  his  own  dominions.  (Niebuhr, 
par.  ii.  pp.  182—184. ;  Fraser,  16.) 

These  are  all  legitimate  sources  o<  revenue  ;  but  the 
evil  in  this  and  all  other  Mohammedan  countries  is,  that 
the  governments,  being  despotic,  practise  and  tolerate 
all  sorts  of  extortion.  Before  the  conquest  of  the  Iledjaz 
by  the  Egyptians,  it  was  customary  for  the  sultan 
eberitf  of  Mecca  to  fill  the  prisons  with  persons  upon 
charges  of  disaffection  to  his  person,  that  they  might  pur- 
chaiu  tlioir  lives  and  liberties  by  large  fines.  (Burck- 
hardt's  Travels,  i.  p.  416.)  In  Yemen  the  dolas  receive 
the  taxes  and  customs  of  the  towns,  pay  the  troops,  the 
judges,  and  other  public  functionaries,  and  transmit  the 
balance  to  Sanaa,  the  seat  of  government.  In  this  ar- 
rangement, the  iman  squeezes  all  he  can  from  the  dola ; 
and  tlie  latter,  whos"  nominal  income  is  very  trifling, 
resorts  to  any  means,  however  infamous,  of  realising  a 
large  income  for  himself.  The  chief  sufferers  in  these 
transactions  are  the  Indian,  and  other  foreign  mer- 
cliants.  When  Lord  Valentia  was  at  Mocha,  the  dola 
used  to  confine  the  Banians  and  Jews  in  a  close  room, 
and  rumigate  them  with  sulphur  till  they  purchased  their 
release  at  the  price  he  chose  to  stipulate  I  (Ntebulir, 
par.  ii.  p.  183. ;  Lord  1'alenlia,  ii.  p.  3S3.)  The  collection 
of  the  customs,  too,  is  attended  with  considerable  fraud  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  officer  to  favour  his  friends, 
and  oppress  strangers,  without  incurring  any  respon- 
siljilitj .  These  abuses  have,  however,  been  considerably 
moditied  iu  the  Hetljaz  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Kgvptian  power.  (Lord  Valentia,  iii.  p.SZS.i  Burckhardt's 
Tiaivls.  1.  pp.  8<J.  417.) 

Tlie  Uedouins  pay  no  taxes,  except  the  tribute  exacted 
by  the  Wahabee  chief.  The  sheikhs  derive  no  income 
from  their  tribes  :  their  only  source  of  revenue,  beyond 
their  private  property,  consists  of  the  tribute  collected 
from  the  villages  in  tlieir  iiciglibourhood,  and  from  the 
caravans  tliat  cross  the  desert.  Tormerly,  the  Bedouins 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  paid  a  nominal  impost 
to  the  suit  in  sheriff,  but  this  was  given  up  by  Mehemet 
Ali.  The  Bedouin  sheikhs  have,  however,  fiv^'or  none 
iif  tliose  expenses  to  sustain  whicli  fell  upon  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  settled  districts.  The  tribes  are  the 
sheikh's  soldiers,  and  receive  no  pay  ;  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  kadis  depend  upon  the  cases  brought  before 
Iboni ;  being  paid,  fiocording  to  the  value  of  the  property 
in  dispute,  by  the  party  in  whose  favour  they  decide. 
iXitbu/ir,  par.  ii.  np.3W— 333. ;  Burckhardt's  Notes  on 
Bfduuim  and  H'ahalieis,  pp.  G7— 09.  3(16. 

The  tribute  exacted  b^  the  Wahabee  chief,  wherever 
his  power  extends,  consists  of  the  alms;  the  giving  of 
wliieh  is  a  fundamental  law  of  tlie  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, but  the  payment  of  which  had  been  always  left  to 
etery  man's  conscience,  till  the  Wahabee  chiefs  compelled 
tlieir  subjects  and  tributaries  to  deliver  them  for  distri- 
bution into  Iheir  hands.  The  Mohammedan  law  had 
minutely  fixed  the  proportion  of  these  alms  to  the 
iiro|M'rty  of  tlie  donor,  and  to  that  law  the  Wahabecs 
have  rigorously  adhered.  For  5  camels  thcv  exact  I 
shiep  for  tribute ;  20()  camels  pay  4  camels  of  4  years 
old  ;  and  between  these  extremes  the  rates  vary  in  every 
|i(is.sibie  variety.  For  herds  no  tribute  is  exacted  under 
:iO  Iliads,  for  which  a  calf  of  2  years  is  paid;  12-)  heads 
|iay  4  oxen  and  3  cows.  For  sheep,  1  is  claimed  for  all 
iinmbers  between  40  and  1*1 ;  3  for  all  between  120  and 
40(1 ;  for  400,  4  are  taken,  and  after  this,  1  slicep  for  every 
liuiidri  d  in  the  flock.  For  all  horses,  above  .').  a  sequin 
I'lT  bead  is  paid,  or  2*  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
liiMsls.  For  money,  all  sums  above  2(K)  dirhems  (about 
1*1/.)  in  silver,  or  20  mi'sscals  (about  \fH)t.)  in  gold,  pay 
ij  per  cent,  i, Burckhardt's  Kutft  on  Bed.,  p.  3(i5. ; 
lYOhsson,  Tableau  (ji'nfral  rfc  I'Empirc  Olhoman,  ii. 
41'.' — IIH.)  The  Wahabee  chiefs  divided  this  tribute 
into  tno  parts  ;  appropriating  that  derived  from  the  Be- 
d'jiiin.s  to  their  own  use,  aud  tliat  from  the  towns  to  the 
pulilie  service.  They  have  also  tntrodueeil  some  changes 
ill  the  eolleetion  of  the  tithe  of  produce,  which  have  ma- 
lirially  relieved  the  cultivator.  Where  water  was  abun- 
ilant,  ihey  continued  to  draw  the  tenth  ;  but  where  it  Is 
lii'lirient,  they  have  reduced  the  tax  to  a  twentieth  part. 
Merchants  in  tlie  Wahabee  country  pay  'H  per  cent,  upon 
their  property  yearly,  stating  its  umount  upon  oath. 
(Hiirckhardt's  Soles  on  Bed.,  p.  306.) 

Arabia  lias  Ix-en  supposed  to  eonlain  from  12,000,000  to 
l4,lliHi,(KH)  iiiliab.,  tlioiigh  this  is  probably  beyond  the 
mark.  The  nomadic  habits  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
population,  and  llieiiiimber  of  petty  states  into  which  the 
lettled  pop.  is  divided,  and  the  little  that  is  known  with 
respect  to  most  of  them,  renders  It  impossible  to  assign 
dlher  their  limitsor  their  po|iiilatiun.  According  to  Balbt. 
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the  imanat  of  Yemen,  or  Yemen  Proper,  and  the  imanat 
of  Muscat,  on  the  coast  of  Omar,  have  reipectivelr^ 


Ihanat  or  Ykhin. 
SupcTflcial  Client,  M^MO  n.  m. 
Pop.,  x,suo,ooo. 
Kcvmue,  496,oa0(.  ttorl. 
Army,  5,uua  men. 

Density  of  pop.,  47  p«r  iq.  m. 


iMAHAT  OF  MUKAT. 

Superllclal  eitent,  &K,UOO  h.  m. 

Pop.,  l,6Un,IIOO, 

Kevenue,  Ifi.t.OOO/.  slerl. 

Army,  1,000  men. 

NaTjr.  1  shlu,  3  MgaiM,  30  InCi. 

rior  veiMls. 
Deniit;  ofinp.,  31  per  iq,  m 


The  Hedjaz  has  been  very  well  surveyed,  especially  bjr 
Ali  Bey  and  Burckhardt,  but  its  varying  population, 
owing  to  the  influx  and  elllux  of  i>llgrims,  togetner  with 
the  crowd  of  traders  who  are  constantly  passing  between 
its  shores  and  distant  countries,  renders  it  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  assign  its  real  numbers  with  any  tolerable 
accuracy.  Probably,  however,  it  is  moredeniely  peopled 
than  either  Yemen  or  Muscat. 

The  states  of  Yemen,  as  enumerated  by  Mlebuhr,  are 
the  following :  — 


1. 

Yemen  Proper. 

8. 

Sahan. 

2. 

Aden. 

9. 

Nedsjlren. 

3. 

Kankeban. 

10. 

Kachran. 

4. 

Haschid-u-Bekel. 

11. 

Dsjof. 

5. 

Abii-Arish. 

13. 

South  Khaulan 

6. 

Beled-el-Kobail. 

13. 

Nehm. 

7. 

North  Khaulan. 

14. 

Jafl'a. 

There  are,  also,  a  great  many  little  states  upon  the  Per- 
sian (iulph  ;  and  Hadramaut  consists  af  insignificant  so. 
vereignties,  mostly  of  not  greater  extent  than  a  mile  or 
two  round  the  town  where  the  chief  resides.  {Niebuhr, 
par.  ii.  pp.  160— 24.5.  267—292,  &c.) 

AKABKIll,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pachalik  of 
Sivar,  cap.  sanjiack,  7  m.  N.  Euphrates,  and  60  m. 
N.N.E.  Malattia,  lat.  39°5' M..  long.  39"£.  It  is  said 
to  be  well  built. 

AUACAN,  a  country  of  Asia,  called  by  the  natives 
Rakhaing,  extending  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  great 
E.  peninsula  of  S.  Asia,  acquired  from  the  Birmese, 
by  tlie  British,  in  1824.  It  lies  between  150  53' (Cape 
Negrals)  and  21"  30'  N.  lat.,  and  62'^  20'  and  94°  14' 
E.  long. ;  having  N.  the  r.  Nauf,  which  separates  it 
from  Chittagong.K.  the  Yeomandong  mountains,  dividing 
it  from  the  Birmese  domihions,  and  W.  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  the  two  latter  boundaries  meeting  at  an  acute 
angle  at  Cape  Negrais,  its  S.  extremity:  length,  N.  to 
S.,  .ibout  5VU  m. ;  breadth,  at  its  N.  end,  9U  m.;  but 
thence  southwards  continually  decreasing ;  area,  16,2A0  sq. 
geog.m.  (Pemberton) ;  pop.  said  to  lie  about  23U,UU0only, 
whereas,  in  1795,  it  was  estimated,  but  probably  much 
beyond  the  mark,  at  2,000,000.  (Femberton's  Report  on 
the  E.  Frontier  itf  British  India,  8vo.  Calcutta,  183.% 
pp.  83,  84. ;  Captain  Laws,  in  the  Geographical  Journal 
1. 175.) 

'J'he  Yeomandong,  or  Anoo-pectoo-moo,  mountains  are 
a  branch  from  those  that  bound  S .  the  vale  of  Assam  ; 
and  form  the  E.  boundarj^  of  both  Aracan  and  Chitta- 

Song.  Their  heights  vary  from  2,000  to  8,000  feet;  Table 
lountaln,  in  '2\'^  N.  lat.,  and  93"  E.  long.,  is  8,340  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  lat.  20"  they  take  a 
sudden  turn  E.  for  about  a  degree ;  but  in  general  their 
direction  Is  N.  to  S. ;  tliey  are  covered  with  forests, 
and  have  numerous  passes,  the  chief  being  those  of 
Khjounzah  andUoain  the  Birmese,  and  Tongo,  Talak, 
and'  Aeiig,  in  the  British  dominions.  They  are,  in  almost 
every  case,  mere  narrow  footpaths.  (Rittcr,  Jirdk.iyol.  i. 
p.  308. ;  J'emberlon,  p.  99.) 

The  country,  generally.  Is  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale  i  but  on  the  N .  border  and  the  sea-shore  there  are 
low  and  marshy  tracts.  The  rivers  run  mostly  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  and  are  frequently  navigable  for  trading  vessels 
of  some  magnitude ;  the  largest  is  the  Aracan  (properly 
Kuladyne),  which  rises  in  the  Birmese  dominions, 
near  '.^3"  N.  lat.,  and  discharges  itself  in  20°  15'  by 
several  mouths  ;  on  one  of  its  minor  branches  is  situated 
tlic  town  of  Aracan,  accessible  to  vessels  of  2.W  tons  bur- 
then. The  other  principal  streams  are  the  Nauf,  Aeng, 
Miou,  and  Sandoway  rivers,  all  in  some  degree  navigable. 
(Hamillon's  JJeser.  iif  lUndostan,  vol.  iv.  p.  801.;  Pem- 
berlon,  p|>.  7,  8. 

The  coast,  in  the  central  part  of  Aracan  especially, 
contains  many  good  harlHiurs,  Is  much  indented  by  creeks, 
and  studded  with  islands  and  rucks,  whicli  render  the 
mouth  of  the  Aracan  river  somew  bat  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach in  the  S.  W.  monsoon:  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  however,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  there  are  good 
anchorages  all  along  the  coast,  in  from  6  to  20  fathoms, 
with  a  muddy  bottom.  (Ijeogr.  Journal,  i.  175. ;  Hamil- 
ton, pp.  »ir(),  HOI.) 

The  principal  Islands  are  Chodiiba,  Ramrce,  and  Akyab, 
between  the  rivers  Kuladyne  and  Mion.  I'hey  are 
usually  seiiarat"dfromlbe  main  land  by  narrow  channels, 
and  partaKe  of  the  same  natural  aspect.  (Riter,  Erdk., 
vol.  iv.  n.3(l8.) 

The  climate  is  decidedly  unhealthy,  except  in  a  few 
spots,  as  Kyouk-Phyoo,  on  the  N.  side  of  Itamree,  aud 
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Mpaclally  hoitile  to  Europeans,  who  are  attacked  by 
Intermittent  fever«,  and  other  effects  of  malaria.  During 
the  Birmete  war  the  troops  died  In  great  numbers  from 
these  causes.  The  country  is  Inundated  by  heavy  rains  dur- 
ing the  S.  W.  monsoon,  which  begins  in  May  and  ends 
in  October.  In  1832,  from  June  to  October,  196  Inches 
of  rain  had  fallen  ;  during  the  other  portion  of  the  year 
it  is  often  enveloped  in  heavy  fogs  ;  and  violent  showers 
sometimes  occur  In  December,  February,  and  April. 
In  1832,  the  maximum  height  of  the  thermometer  in  Ju!v 
was  sgi^  Fahr.,  in  August  94° ;  the  minimum  In  both 
months  77°.  (Hitter,  Brrik.,  p.ai7. ;  Ueogi:  Journal,  I. 
17.V) 
The 


_  he  abundance  of  forests  which  cover  the  mountains 
have  hitherto  been  Insurmountable  obstacles  towards 
any  knowledge  of  their  geology.  The  primitive  rocks 
that  have  been  seen  are  mostly  slate.  The  lower  hills 
consist  chiefly  of  sandstone,  with  a  stiff  clay  occasionally 
mtermixcd  j  on  every  part  of  the  coast  coral  and  shell- 
lime  are  abundant.  A  low  .illuvial  soil  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
tlic  sea. 

l^ittle  systematic  information  has  been  collected  as  to 
the  products  of  the  country.  Salt  Is  largely  produced 
in  the  creeks,  &c. :  its  export  has  latterly  increased  very 
rapidly,  and  is  now  (183V)  estimated  at  about  2.M),000 
maunds.  Gold  and  silver  are  said  to  be  met  with  ; 
Jungles  of  mangrove  crowd  the  banks  ot  the  rivers  ;  firs 
are  common  N.  of  the  Aracanriver;  toak,  bamboo, 
reitjarul,  toon,  &c.  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  since  the 
British  occupation  have  been  used  for  ship-building;  the 
sugar-cane,  cocoa,  palm,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  red  pepper, 
cucumber,  melon,  niantain,  mango,  jacko,  orange  and 
other  fruits,  ore  indigenous :  elephants,  cattle,  birds  of 
many  kinds,  flsh,  silkworms,  and  bees  are  found  in 
great  plenty.  (Hamilton's  Descr.,  vol.  11.  p.  800. ;  Hitler, 
Erdk.,  p.  319. ;  Pemberton,  n.  14.) 

About  ll,G77doons,  each  doon  f>-3.5  acres,  or  llSsq.  m., 
are  cultivated  with  rice  ;  mLscellaneous  culture  occupies 
about  8  sq.  m.  more  ;  there  tieing  thus  not  l-133dpart  of 
the  whole  country  brought  Into  tillage  :  the  lands  round 
Aracan  are  the  best.    Next  to  rice,  indigo  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  objects  of  culture  ;  the  chief  farmers  are 
Mussulmans,  the  Mugh  tribes   subsisting  generally  by 
hunting  and  Ashing.     The  houses   are  bamboo   nuts, 
raised  on  posts  4  feet  fVom  the  ground,  to  preserve  them 
during  the  inundations,  built  often  in  thick  jungles,  or 
along  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  small  patches 
of  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruit ;  even  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  the  houses  are  not  of  a  more  substantial 
material.     Since  the  British  occupiitlon,  articles  of  civil- 
Ised  life  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the  markets ; 
the  imports  consist  of  Indian  and  European  goo<is,  and 
lietel  nut ;  the  exports,  of  rice,  paddy,  wood,  salt,  nil,  buf- 
falo hides  and  horns,  elephants'  teeth,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  silk,  wax,  &c.    Ihe  ex)>ort>  from  Akyab,  the 
chief  port,  during  7  months  of  the  year  1833,  were  of 
thp  value  of  98,800  rupees  :  the  chief  tr.ide  is  with  Bengal 
and  Chitta^Dug.     The  public  revenue,  which  hits  been 
progressively  Improving  since  the  Ilritisli  occupation, 
amounted    In    1836-37    to    S2.'i,0<IO    rupees;    but    Is    as 
yet  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  the  government  expenses. 
British  Aracan  extends  as  far  S.  as  17°  b'lf  N.  lat.,  and  is 
governed  by  three  civil  functionaries,  one  placed  over 
each  of  the  three  provinces  of  Akyab,  K.tmree,  and  San- 
doway  ;  and  all  under  the  sunerinteiidence  of  the  British 
governor  at  Chittagong.    'I  he  troops  employed  by  tiie 
government  arc  only  8  companies  of  sepnys;  vin.,  2  at 
Akyab,  2  at  Sandoway,  and  the  other  4  at  Kynuk  I'liyoo, 
the'  chief  military  station,  .ind  where  also  a  part  of  the 
flotilla  used  in  the  late  wnr  is  laid  up.    The  Inhab.  are 
I-lOth  Birmeie,  .'f-lOths  Moh.immedans  and  Indians,  and 
the  remainder  IVArin  or  Yikcin,  as  they  call  themselves, 
tlio  Mughs  of  the  Europeans.     The  hitter  are  of  middle 
height,  with  a  broad  face,  high  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  nose  flat,  and  the  eyes  like  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese :  they  are  cunning,  .inil  addicted  to  stealing,  hut  not 
to  falsehood.     Their  language  and  religjou  resemble 
those  of  the  Blrmese  ;    the  latter,   howe-  er    (that  of 
Boodh),  they  do  not  adhere  to  very  strictly,  since  they  do 
not  at)stain  from  animal  food  ;  Guadma  is  a  celebrated 
idol  amongst  them,  and  they  take  as  their  vulgar  sra  the 
period  at  which  he  introduced  Buddhism  into  Aracan  ; 
the  present  year,  1838,  Is  with  them  1200.     There  are 
2  or  3  priests  in  every  village,  who  occupy  themselves 
chiefly  in  the  tuition  of  the  children  in  schools,  which 
arc  voluntarily  supported,  and  open  to  .ill.     'I'lii'  Ara- 
cancse  are  by  no  means  uneducated  ;  almost  all  of  them 
can  read  and  write ;  the  hitter  Ihry  pr.ictise  with  a  chalk 
pencil  on  a  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree :  their 
records  are  kept  on  p.ilm-leaf,  l.u'queriMl  In  japan  or  red 
up<m  a  ;.;ilt  ground.     The  people  are  fond  of  lini'ry  ;  tlie 
dress  ot  the  women  is  a  red  binder  wrapt  closely  round 
them,  over  this  a  robe  reaching  to  the  knee,  and   tlic 
petticoat  fastened  lo(i.«ely  on  one  side  all  down,  so  that. 
In  walking,  the  whole  of  (inclimh  isex|Kif<cd.  WonuMi  are 
not  kept  secluded,  but  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  the  other 
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•ex.  Slavery  in  all  iti  forms  is  tolerated.  Marrlan>i 
are  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  parties  ;  solemn 
Ised  by  feasts,  and  ratified  by  the  married  couple  eatlnii 
out  of  one  dish.  If  they  separate  at  a  future  timu 
at  the  wish  of  the  husband,  he  mutt  take  upon  him- 
self all  his  wife's  debts  ;  if  such  a  determination  orlginl 
ate  with  the  latter,  she  takes  them  upon  herself,  but 
can  demand  2&  rupees  from  her  husband.  If  a' man 
bo  In  Mant  of  money,  he  may  pawn  his  wife ;  but  if  the 
become  pregnant  in  consequence,  he  can  claim  licr 
again,  and  the  contract  to  pay  becomes  null  and  void 
The  dead  are  either  buried  or  burned. 

This  country  has  been  very  greatly  improved  since  it 
came  into  the  possesssion  of  the  British,  previously  tu 
which  it  was  In  the  worst  possible  state.  The  bands  of 
robbers  by  which  It  was  infested  have  been  extirpated  - 
and  the  habits  of  the  bulk  of  the  peoplo  materially  im' 
proved.  With  one  exception,  there  was  no  Instance  of 
dacolty  (robbery)  in  the  principal  district  of  the  prov.  of 
Akyab  during  the  two  years  ending  with  1837.  (itoul. 
mein  Chronicle.)  The  introduction  of  tranquillity  and 
commerce  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  Industry,  and  rendered 
the  people  cultivators,  salt-manufacturers,  and  traders 
Akyab  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance 
(I'aton'a  Hist,  and  Stalls.  Sketch,  Asiatic  Researches 
vol.  xvi.  ;  Pemberton  ;  Hitter,  vol.  Iv.  p. 325.  j  Laws,  in 
the  Hoynl  Ueogr.  Journal,  I.  177.) 

Before  1783,  .\racan  was  independent,  though  often 
ravaged  by  the  Moghuls  and  Peguans :  in  that  year  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Blrmese,  and  governed  by  tlieir 
viceroys  ;  whose  oppressions  depopulated  the  country 
causing  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  fly  to  Chittagong  ami 
Tipperah,  where  they  settled ;  and  others  to  becoiiio 
jungle-robbers.  A  revolt  broke  out  In  1811,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  the  British  frontier  by  the  Blrmese,  both  then 
and  subsequently,  was  the  cause  of  the  Blrmese  war  of 
1824  ;  which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Aracan  to  tlia 
British. 

Ahacan,  a  town  and  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on  an 
inferior  branch  of  the  Kuladync  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  several  lofty  wooden  bridges,  .'iO  m.  N.  (•; 
Akyab,  lat.  20°  44*  N.,  long.  93°  26'  E.  Pop.  (\lim 
from  8,IKH)  to  10,000.  It  forms  im  irregular  square,  walled 
on  all  sides  except  the  N.E.,  wliere  it  touches  a  shallow 
lake.  As  a  fortress,  however.  It  Is  worthless,  being  com- 
manded by  various  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  S,  of  Ihn 
principal  street  which  runs  E.  anuW.  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  palace  and  fort,  the  latter  surrounded  by  a  triple 
enclosure  of  stone  patched  up  with  brick,  'ihere  are 
many  pagodas,  both  in  the  town  and  on  the  heigluj 
around  it.    Next  to  Akyab  it  has  the  best  market  in  the 

firov.  for  BritLsh  manufactures  and  the  silks  of  I'egu,  and 
ts  river  is  navigable  for  boats  at  high  tide ;  but  its  con- 
sequence  has  been  gradually  diminishing  since  Akjnb 
bi'gan  to  rise  into  importance.  Aracan  was  taken  In 
178:1  by  the  Birmese,  who  captured  much  booty,  including 
a  large  brazen  Im.ige  of  Uuadma,  held  in  tlie  highest 
veneration,  and  other  idols.  (Petnberlon's  Report,  &c., 
p.  89. ;  Hamilton's  Wndost.,  vol.il.  p.  804.) 

AKAI),  atown  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Maros ;  that  part  which  is  on  the  N.  bank,  or  Old 
Arad,  being  in  Hungary,  and  the  other,  or  New  Ar;ul,  in 
the  Bannat.  27  m,  N.  Temeswar,  lat.  46°  9'  56"  N.,  loiij;. 
21°  18'  3"  E.    Pop.  of  both  parts  near  18,000. 

New  Arad  Is  strongly  fortified  ;  and  Old  Arad  i.s  the 
residenccof  a  Greek  bishop.  The  most  opulent  hdi.ilii- 
tants  are  the  Jews,  who  are  also  very  numerous,  "'liny 
arc  greatly  favoured,  being  allowed  exclusive  monoiiolies 
of  tobacco,  corn,  and  other  commodities,"  (}yal3h.)  The 
town  is  the  entrep6t  of  the  products  of  a  large  tract  i)f 
country,  which  are  here  embarkc<l  cm  the  >iaro8,  niui 
sent  by  the  river  to  the  I)aiiul>e,  and  thence  to  flcr. 
many,  Hungary,  the  Black  Sea,  &c.  On  a  weekly 
market  day.  Dr.  Walsh  found  the  streets  choketl  up  «itli 
cars  and  cuts,  of  which  ho  was  assured  there  were  im 
fewer  than  7,(MH)  in  the  town '.  Illled  with  produce,  primi- 
pally  for  shipment.  On  enquiry,  he  found  the  |irices  ..f 
different  articles  to  be,  wheat  9».  a  quarter  ;  wine  •i{it.  ii 
bottle  ;  delicious  Hungarian  wine  at  the  tavern,  Kii/.  per 
do.  ;  beef,  \\il  iwr  lb. ;  mutton,  \\d.  do.,  *e.  (  »  ohh's 
Journei/ Jrirtn  (onslanlinonle  to  F.nglaml,  p.  316.) 

AKAI- AT  (  MOUNT  ),  a  hill  <if  Arabia,  1.1  m.  S.K.  of 
Mecca,  consisting  of  a  granite  rock  aliout  l.'iOfei't  \\'\\:h. 
a  principal  oCJect  of  the  Mohanimedaii  pllgriinayes  lu 
that  city. 

AIl.VtJON,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  S|i,iin, 
formerly  a  separate  kingdom,  comprising  llie  provs.  uf 
/.iragoza,  lliiesca,  and  I'eruel,  lying  between  4«"  ami 
42-'  .'i,V  N.  lat.,  and  46°  E.  and  2°  T  W.  long.,  liaiiiiK 
N.  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  it  from  France;  K., 
Catahaiia  ;  S.,  Valencia;  and  W.,  Navarre  and  Ciislili' : 
length,  N.  to  S.,  21.'i  m.  ;  breadth,  65  to  ID.'i  m.  ;  iirea, 
14,692  sq,  m. ;  iiop.  (1833)  7.14,68.''.  It  is  a  basin  eiery 
where  surrounded,  except  on  Ihe  K.,  by  mountain  ranges ; 
on  tlic  N.  offsets'  from  the  Pyrenees  extend  into  the  pruv . 
as  far  S.  as  lat.  42"  10',  inclosing  many  plctiiresi^iie  ami 
fertile  valleys;  the  Sierras  Muncayo  I'uenfa,  Molina  and 
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ARAGON. 

Alliarnicin  separate  it  from  Castile,  and  thosn  of  Mo- 
lella  frnin  Valencia.  Anntlicr  distinct  chain  runs  parallel 
to  the  latter  through  the  S.  part  of  Arngon,  from  N.W. 
til  S.li. :  between  the  Sleri-a  and  this  chain  Is  the  valley 
n(  the  Xlloca ;  and  between  this  latter  rhxin  and  the 
Pyrenees  Is  tho  extensive  plain  intersected  by  the  Kbro. 
Tills,  which  Is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  Aragonese 
rlvern,  but  the  largest  river  which  has  Its  embouchure  on 
the  e.ist  roa^t  of  Spain,  runs  through  the  provjkn  a  S. 
easterly  direction,  dividing  It  into  two  nearly  eqiiw  parts. 
Hxeliisim  of  the  Kbro,  there  are  a  great  number  of  other 
rivers,  mostly  Its  affluents,  having  their  sources  in  the 
niduntaici-ranges  that  bound  on  cither  side  the  certral 
plain;  as  the  (iallogo,  Clnca,  and  Segre,  from  the  N., 
(lie  Xlloca,  Ouerva,  Agiiaa,  S.  Martin,  Uuadaloui>e,  and 
Algnas,fioin  thcS.:  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadalavlar  have, 
also,  tiielr  orlgm  In  this  region.  Salt  is  every  where 
Hliiindant,  and  gold,  silver,  copper.  Iron,  lead,  nitre,  alum, 
&c.  are  met  with,  but  the  mines  aro  mostly  neglected. 
The  mine  of  rock  salt  at  Itemolinos,  near  Alagon,  Is, 
ln.vever,  extensively  wrought,  furnishing  supplies  not 
only  tor  the  prov.,  hat  also  for  Catalonia  aind  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Climate  temperate  and  warm  In  the 
valley.'*  and  plains,  but  on  the  Pyrenees  the  snow  is  often 
f,innd  5  or  6  feut  deep  In  June,  and  v  iolent  storms  occur  In 
winter.  The  country  is,  however,  univeraally  healthy. 
The  .soil  of  the  plains  Is,  In  general,  fertile,  and  well 
ailapted  to  tiio  growth  of  most  products  of  temperate 
climates.  Though  agriculture  be  very  defective,  more 
ciirn  and  wine  are  produced  than  arc  required  for  home- 
ciinsuinption  ;  and  there  arc  Ttlso  large  supplies  of  fine 
frnits,  with  legumes,  tlax,  hemp,  oil,  safl'ron,  liquorice, 
madder,  esjiarto,  barilla,  ^c.  Previously  to  tlie  latn  war 
with  I'rance,  the  stock  of  sheep  in  the  prov.  was  sup. 
posed  to  exceed  'i.dOO.WO ;  and  though  It  must  have  been 
mnch  reduced  during  that  contest,  there  was,  according 
to  iMiilano,  previously  to  the  present  ch  il  war,  an  annual 
expiirt  of  2->n  000  arrobas  of  wool.  Horned  cattle  are 
(caree.  Wolves  and  b<^ars  are  met  with  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts ;  game  is  plentiftil,  and  the  rivers 
iiliDimd  with  excellent  llsh,  especially  tels  and  trout. 
Tlie  inanufaetiirus  arc  confined  to  common  woollen  and 
otiie.'  cloths,  cordage,  and  hempen  articles,  gunpowder, 
with  soap,  vini-gar,  brandv,  paper,  hats,  earthen-ware, 
and  leather.  1  he  manufacture  of  silk  In  the  capital 
ami  oilier  towns  has  greatly  diminished.  Aragon  Is 
ilivided  into  13  districts  or  gobiernos :  its  chief  cities 
are  Zaragoza,  Hucsea,  Calatayud,  and  Teruel.  The 
lirst  is  an  archbishonric:  there  are  6  bishoprics  ami  2 
universities.  Several  roads  cross  the  prov.,  passing  to 
all  the  great  towns  ;  and  the  Imperial  canal,  from  Tudel.i 
to  Zaragoza,  10  ft.  In  depth  and  70  ft.  wide,  commenced 
in  I.VJ!»  by  Charles  V.,  and  completed  to  Us  present  extent 
ill  1772,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  proinoliiig  trade  and 
navigation.  The  Aragonese  .ire  strong,  and  well  built; 
not  so  active  as  the  Cataloni.ins,  but  industrious,  brave, 
•md  honest.  They  are  Intelligent,  and  desirous  of  know. 
\n\ili;  but  proud,  sullen,  and  extremely  onposed  to  foreign 
inti'rference  with  their  government.  The  original  harsh 
Aragnnoso  dialect  has  now  become  intermixed  with  the 
Cistillan.  The  male  peasantry  wear  a  waistcoat  and  a 
rounil  j.aeket  over  it,  drawn  together  by  a  thong,  ,-uid  a 
lirge  round  hat,  or  sometimes  two,  to  work  In  during  the 
lie.its  of  summer.  The  dre.is  of  the  women  is  odd  and 
imitesque ;  it  consists  jiartly  of  two  woollen  corsets,  and 
tliree  or  four  thick  ))etticoat3  one  over  another,  the  whole 
weigliing  a  iiuart>!r  of  a  cwt.  Under  the  Uomanu  .-Vragon 
was  iiieiuded  In  Cellthcria;  in  a.  D.  470  it  was  ovcri'tm 
by  the  (Joths,  and  in  714  by  the  Moors.  After  the  ex- 
piilsiiiii  (if  the  latter,  it  was  governed  by  Ha  own  kings 
till  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabcll.i  of  Castile  lu 
the  I4tli  cent. 

Till'  gov.  of  Aragon,  previously  to  the  junction  of  its 
rriivvn  uitli  tliat  of  Castile,  and  for  sometime  afterwards, 
Ihiingh  monarchical  in  form,  was  in  principle  essen- 
tiallv  republican.  Tlie  kings,  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  power  ;  It  being 
ri'illy  vested  in  the  cortes  or  p,aj:liament.  This  supreme 
assinilily  win  composed  of  fojir  different  aims  or  mem- 
bers ;  tlie  nobility  of  the  lirst  rank,  the  equestrian  order 
or  second  rank,  the  representatives  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  tile  ecclesiastlc.i.  No  law  could  pass  without  the 
aiseiit  of  every  arm  ;  anil  without  permission  of  the 
cortes,  no  tax  could  bo  Imposed,  no  war  declared,  no 
pcan?  concluded,  nor  money  coined  or  altered.  The 
power  of  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Inferior  courts, 
tlie  piivilege  of  Inspecting  every  department  of  .admiiiis- 
Iralion,  anil  the  right  of  redressing  all  grievances,  liolonged 
111  tile  cortes ;  to  which,  however,  those  aggrieved  did  not 
aiiiiress  themselves  in  the  humble  time  of  supplicants, 
but  demanded  its  interference  as  duo  to  them  as  freemen. 
Tills  sovereign  court  was  held  during  several  centuries 
ivfryyear;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  IJtli  cent,  was 
ronvoked  only  once  in  two  years  ;  the  session  continued 
W  days,  and  tlie  king  could  neither  prorogue  nor  dissolve 
(lie  assembly,  after  It  had  met,  witlioul  Its  own  consent. 

Kut  satiided  with  having  erected  >uch  furuiidablu  bar- 
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rlert  aguinit  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  pretogatlva 
the  Aragonese,  by  an  Institution  peculiar  to  theinselTet, 
elected  ajuslixa,  or  supreme  judge,  as  the  protector  of 
the  jveople  and  the  controller  of  the  prince.  The  person 
of  the  Justba  wits  saerf^d,  and  his  power  and  jurisalctlon 
almost  unbounded ;  he  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of 
the  laws,  and  not  only  inferior  judges,  hut  the  king* 
themselves  were  boimd  to  consult  him  in  every  difficult 
case,  and  to  recefvo  bl(  responses  with  Implicit  deference. 
An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the  royal  as  well  as  the  ba- 
ronial Judges,  and  even  when  no  appeal  wa<  made,  he 
could  Interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordi- 
nary judge  from  proceeding,  take  Immediate  cognizance 
of  the  cause  himself,  and  remove  tlie  party  accused  to 
the  prison  of  th*  manijesiacion,  to  v|ihicn  no  person  had 
access  but  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  no  less  vigour  and  eCfect  in  superintcuding  the 
administration  of  government,  than  in  regulating  the 
course  of  justice.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  justlza 
to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  reviewed  all  the 
royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  declared  whtiher 
they  were  agreeable  to  l.iw-,  and  ought  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  lie,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude 
any  of  the  king's  ministers  from  the  conduct  uf  affairs, 
and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  mal-adminlstratlon. 
He  himselt  was  accountable  to  the  cortes  only  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high 
olBce,  and  performed  functions  of  tho  greatest  import- 
ance that  could  be  committed  to  a  subject.  The  Ara- 
gonese wore  so  solicitous  that  their  nionarchs  should  know 
and  feel  their  depehdence  on  their  subjects,  that  even  in 
swearing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  the  justlxa  thug 
addressed  him  in  their  name,  "  We,  who  are  each  of  us 
"  as  good,  and  who  are  altogether  more  powerful  than 
"  you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government,  if  you 
"maintain  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  not  otherwise." 
Conformably  to  this  oatli  It  was  expressly  declared  Irt 
their  constitution,  that  if  the  king  should  violate  hU 
compact  with  them,  it  was  lawful  for  the  Aragonese  to 
disclaim  him,  and  elect  another  sovereign,  even  though  a 
heathen.  In  his  room. 

Aragon,  while  a  separate  kingdom,  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  peninsular  states,  It  comprised,  exclu- 
sivc  of  Aragon  Proper,  Navarre,  Catalonia,  Valencia, 
tlij  Balearic  isles,  and  Sardinia.  The  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand Willi  the  heiress  of  Castile,  the  conquest  of  Gra- 
nada by  their  united  forces,  with  the  possessions  they 
Inherited  or  acquired  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Now  World,  by  giving  the  sovereigns  extrinsic,  and  aa 
it  were  foreign  resources,  rendered  them  in  u  great 
measure  IiuU;pendont  of  the  supplies  voted  by  the  cortes, 
at  the  same  time  that  It  enabled  them  gradually  to  sub- 
vert their  authority.  The  establishment  of  (he  Inqui- 
sition was  also  a  great  blow  to  the  lilH;ral  Institutions  of 
Aragun  and  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  which  were 
Anally  suppressed  during  the  reign  of  the  bloody  and 
tyrannical  olgot  Philip  II.  {MiKano,  Antillon,  Schutz. 
Allg.  Erdk.,  xviil.  314—317.  \  UoberUon,  Iliit.  Charki  V. 
IjUuhI.,  Sect.iii.) 

AHAGONA,  alownof  Sicily,  V.il  di  Girgentl,7  m. 
N.  GirgenM,  on  a  hill,  Pop.  8,8.50.  It  is  ill-built  and 
dirty  ;  but  Is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  castle  (containing  a 
<l<iu  gallery  of  pictures).  Its  antiquities,  and  for  having  in 
Its  vicinity  the  mud  volcano  of  Maccaluba,  This  con- 
slsts  ofnumeruus  little  hillocks,  with  craters  on  a  kind  of 
truncated  cone  of  argillacouus  barren  soil,  J  m.  in  circuit, 
elevated  about  '2C0  feet  .-ibove  tho  surrounding  arid  plain. 
These  craters  are  continually  in  action,  making  a  hollow 
rumbling  noise,  and  throwing  up  a  fine  cold  mud,  mixed 
with  water,  a  little  petroleum  and  salt,  and  occasionally 
bubbles  uf  air  witli  a  sulphurous  taint.  Sometimes  reports 
like  the  discharge  of  artillery  are  hcnrd,  and  slight  local 
earthquakes,  till  an  eruption  takes  place  by  the  ejection 
of  mud  and  scones  to  the  height  of  from  30  to  (iU  feet,  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  spouts  btdiig  only  from  a  few  inches 
to  2  or  3 feet.  (For  a  further  account  of  this  singular 
phenomenon,  see  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  213.) 

AKAICHK  (KI.),  sec  Larache. 

ARAL  (Sea  ov),  an  Inland  sea  or  lake  of  Asia,  in 
independent  Tartary,  between  42°  and  Kfi  12'  N.  lat.,  and 
f;<4°andCI°  I.')'  i;.  long.,  h<dng  about  300  m.  In  length 
from  S.W.  to  N.K.,  iiiidfroinaboutl00tonearly2&0m.in 
breadth  ;  so  that,  w  Ith  the  exception  of  the  Caspian,  it  Is 
by  far  the  most  extenaiv  e  inl.tud  sea  of  the  Old  World.  It 
has  a  great  number  of  islands,  iiarticularlv  towards  the 
S.,  and  is  generally  so  shallow,  that  it  can  be  safely  navi- 
gated only  by  flat-liottomed  boats.  Us  waters  arc  salt, 
and  its  co.asts  generally  low  and  sandy,  the  country  round 
ciinsisting  mostly  of  vast  arid  stepprs.  It  Is  well  supplied 
with  llsh,  of  u  hieh  sturgeon  are  the  most  valuable  ;  seals 
are  also  met  with.  The  Sea  of  .\ral  receives,  besides 
smaller  streams,  the  vtnters  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Sir 
or  Slhiiini  (the  JiiiartiS  of  the  ancients),  and  the  Amoo 
or  .lihmin  (tlie  Oxiis  of  the  ancients).  Hut,  notwithstand- 
ing it  has  III)  outlet,  the  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the 
supply  of  wHti'r  brought  to  It,  and  also  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
is  unequal  to  what  Is  curried  off  by  evaporation,  and  that 
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their  level  and  surface  are  being  gradually  diminished. 
The  extraordlnarv  difference  between  the  level  of  the  Caa- 
plan  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  level  of  the  Black  «ea 
(lee  CAtPiAN  Sea),  at  well  a«  the  nature  T>f  the  «oiI  in 
their  vicinity,  the  traditional  and  hiitorical  statemenU 
with  respect  to  their  boundaries,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists,  all  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
once  extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of  country,  and 
most  probably  made  part  of  one  great  inland  sea.  ( !■  or 
further  details,  see  CAsriAN  Sba.1 

AR  AMON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  cant,  on 
theBhone,  16  m.  E.  NIsmes.    Pop.  U.Wtt. 

AKANDA  DE  DUEIIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Duero,  48  m.  S.  Burgos.    Pnp.3,.'i00. 

ABANJUEZ.  {AraJovis.)  A  town  of  Spain,  new 
Castile,  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  valley  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  immediately  above  where  it  is  joined 
bv  the  Xarama,  2H  m.  .S.  S.  E.  Madrid,  and  22  m.  E.  N. 
^.  To\edoriaiiO°  1'  N.,  long.  3^37'  30"  W.  Pop. 
4  (too,  unless  the  court  bo  there,  when  it  used  to  amount  to 
8,000,  or  10,000.  It  derives  its  entire  celebrity  from  its 
royal  p.iiare,  commenced  by  Philip  II.,  and  enlarged  and 
embellislieil  liv  several  of  his  successors,  particularly 
Charles  IV.,  who  added  the  fine  gardens  ,ind  groves  along 
the  lianks  of  the  T.iKus.  and  a  small  but  elegant  pleasure 
house,  the  Casn  rfi7  I.abruJor.  The  pai.ice  is  a  handsome 
square  building,  with  a  line  marble  staircase,  containing 
many  fine  sculptures,  and  (as  well  as  the  church  and 
monasteries  of  the  town)  paintings  of  the  Spanish  ai.d 
Italian  masters,  especlully  of  Raphael  Mengs.  The  town 
is  built  after  the  Dutch  model ;  having  brub.'  and  well- 
pav(  d  streets,  houses  uniform  and  painted,  lii.'j  prome- 
nades, a  square  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices, 
*c.  The  court  used  to  occupy  this  pali(ce  from  Easter 
till  the  end  of  June  ;  but  in  July  and  August  the  situ- 
ation is  accounted  unhealthy. 

These  statements  apply,  however,  rather  to  the  former 
than  the  present  state  of  Aranjuez.     The  palace  anil 

fardens  suffered  severely  during  the  late  war  with  France, 
n  IHOH,  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds  were  split  into 
patches,  and  applied  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Annihcr  atf«  h.ii  MVti  Ihe  golden  par 
Imttniwn  the  hUiiif,  anti  niHi  oti  the  \*?.nem, 
Deej>  harvesU  hurY  •H  I'l-H  ]»rid,'  had  iiliinn'd. 
And  iBuKhiDK  ('ere*  reuftu ine  the  laiid. 

At  first  the  cultivators  obtained  very  large  returns,  and  the 

Sopulation  of  the  town  and  Its  vicinity  rapidly  augmented, 
lut  this  extraordinary  productiveness,  the  result  of  the  Im- 
proveil  state  of  the  lands,  speedily  disappeared  under  the 
scourge  of  continual  cropping ;  and  It  is  donbtftd  » lielher 
they  yield  more  at  this  moment  than  tlu-y  did  previously 
to  their  beir)g  broken  up.    (.Widano,  Scliutx,  Ike.) 

ARARAT  (Turkisli  /tghiir  Dagh,  Armenian  Macis), 
a  famous  mountain  of  Armenia,  <m  the  confines  of  the 
Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  empires,  its  princiiial 
summit  Iwing  about  35  m.  S.  Krlvan,  lat.  .Tjo  30' N., 
long.  44"  S.V  K.  Its  base  K.  and  N.  E.  is  washed  by  the 
Araxes,  from  the  hiw  niaiu  of  which  it  ri»es  must  maies- 
tlcally  to  ail  immense  height.  It  forms  the  termination 
In  this  directum  of  a  rangeof  muuntJilnsionnected  with 
the  Caucasion  ehaiii ;  but  these,  though  elevated,  seem 
In  comparison  with  Ararat  so  low,  as  to  strengthen  the 
Impression  ofsu'ilimity  and  greatness  made  by  contem- 

flating  It  singly  from  the  plains  to  the  E.  It  cimsisis  of 
wo  enormous  cimtcal  masses,  one  much  higher  than  the 
other,  but  the  lowest  asiendlng  far  within  the  line  of 
periietual  congelaliun.  Repeated  efforts  had  been  made 
at  (lifTerenl  times  to  reach  its  summit,  but  this  llercule.tn 
ta>k  »a>  not  effi'diil  till  l««l.  when  Prcifessor  Parrot,  of 
I)orpat,  accomplished,  liy  dint  of  extraordinary  perseve. 
ranee  and  energy,  what  had  previously  been  reclirmiKl  all 
but  impossible,  lie  deternilniil  tlie  altituiie  of  the 
highest  peak  to  lie  1B,2«KI  I'reiH'h  or  ) 7,2.10  Eng.  feet 
alxive  the  level  of  the  sea,  iK'Ing  about  4,7rtilfeet  higher 
than  Mont  lllanc.  The  summit  Is  diserihi'd  as  a  circular 
plain  of  linilieil  illmensions,  unitiHl  by  a  gi  nlle  descent  to 
llu-  less  elevated  pe.ik  towards  the  K  The  wlioli>of  the 
upper  regl(m  of  the  mountain,  from  the  helcht  of  I2,7.V) 
feet,  Is  rcivered  with  |H'r|H'tual  .<uow  and  lie  ;  and  not 
uni'requently  avalanches  precipitate  themselves  down  Its 
sides  with  Iri'mendouf  noise  and  fury. 

On  one  of  the  slili's  of  the  ptlnclp.il  rone  is  a  chasm  or 
'li'ft  of  priHllKlous  depth.  Iiaviiig  much  tlie  appeuranie  cif 
ihe  crater  of  a  vnlrano.  Tournefurt  sav«.  tlii't  its  iireii- 
piees  arehlai'kenecl  as  if  by  smnke.hut  ifiat  nothing  Issues 
Koni  It  except  torrent*  of  muddy  water  ;  l)Ut  the  inipun- 
lalii  jirese  .:*  many  appcirances  of  volcainc  action,  end 
Dr.  lleiiH'Kgs  altlriio  th,4t  he  hat  iimmi  lire  amUmoke  Issue 
from  this  ciia>m  for  thrie  days  tog,  ther. 

Ar'irat  Is  not  only  an  object  of  superior  interest  from 
lis  mass  and  height,  but  still  uuire  Inim  the  assoi  lalions 
with  hIiIiIi  It  Is  roiuiecled.  It  Is  b>  lli'iril  to  I'u  the 
Ar.trnt  of  Siriplure,  on  whosi'  sinnnilt  liie  nik  rested. 
(Ilenesis,  vlll.  4.)  And  cerlolnly  it  Aniilil  lie  ililllnill 
any  where  loflnd  ainoMiiliiln  lh:it  seems  Ih  llir  entitled 
lo  the  honour  of  serving  as  a  ste|  ping  stone  'il  t'oi' pnur 
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descendre  du  del  en  terre  avec  le  reile  de  loulet  lei  ci'ii. 
aturet."  ( Toumtjbrt,  Voyagedu  Levant,  11.  p.  3fi0,  &c.  • 
Miuionary  Researchet  in  Armenia,  p.  867.  and  Jntrod. ) 
Kinneir't  Periian  Empire,  p.  326.) 

ABAS  (an.  Araxet),  a  river  of  Asia  which  has  Its 
source  in  the  mountain  land  of  Armenia,  20  m.  S.  Erie- 
roum.  It  flows  E.  past  the  N.  base  of  Mount  Ararat, 
then  S.  E.  to  Curdasht,  and  N.  E.  to  DJrat,  where  it 
falls  Into  th  J  Kur,  AO  m.  in  a  direct  Hue  from  the  embou- 
chure of  the  latter  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  'ts  entire  course 
may  be  estimated  at  420  m.  Notwithstanding  its  rapid 
current,  it  is  in  many  places  fordablc. 

ARAUCANIA.  The  territory  known  under  this 
name  Is  situated  to  the  S.  of  Chili,  and  comprises  tlin 
country  lying  lietween  87"  and  ,1!l°  ISO'  S.  lat.,  and 
70°  and  75°  20'  W.  long.  On  the  N.  it  is  hounded  by 
the  river  Blobio,  which  divides  it  from  Chill  ;  on  tliu 
S.  by  the  Valdivia  or  Calacalla ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes : 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacilic  Ocean. 

The  Araucinians  divide  their  country  into  four  Uutal. 
mapus  or  tetrarchies,  vii. ;  — 

1.  I.angenmapu,  i.  c.  the  maritime  country. 

2.  LiClpunmapu,  i.  e.  the  plain  country. 

3.  Inaplremapu,  i  e.  the  country  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
Andes. 

4.  Plremapu,  i.  c.  the  Andes  country. 

Eacli  tetrarchy  is  governed  by  a  Toqui  or  tetrarrh, 
and  is  sulHiivided  into  9  Ailaregues  or  provinces,  at  tlio 
liead  of  each  of  which  is  an  Apo-Ulmen.  Each  prov.  Is 
again  subdivided  into  9  Regucs  or  ilistricis,  severally 
presided  over  by  an  Ulmen.  This  division  existed  bel'iirc 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Is  supposed  to  be  iif 
grea":  antiquity. 

The  digidty  of  ,^po-Ulmen  and  Ulmen  are  hereilitary 
In  the  male  Ime.  In  case,  however,  of  failure,  a  sincis. 
sor  Is  chosen  by  fl  :■  people,  and  their  choice  is  afterwards 
conllrmi'd  by  tne  Toqui  or  generalissimo.  The  succes- 
slon  is  thenceforw.ird  perpetuated  in  the  family  of  the 


iiullvidual  newly  clioscri.  The  ensign  of  an  Apo-l!Jnien 
is  a  .stafl'.  with  a  silver  globe  .it  one  end,  .md  a  silver  ring 
in  the  centre.  That  of  an  Ulmeu  resembles  tlie  fore- 
going, with  the  exceptii  '<  only  of  the  ring,  whiiii  Is 
peculiar  to  the  former.  The  ensign  of  the  Toqiii's 
authority  is  a  battle-axe. 

The  form  of  government  comprises  a  mixture  if 
democracy  and  urist(HTary. 

The  natives  proper  of  Araucania  belong  to  the  race  of 
the  Moluches,  and  the  name  of  Araucanlans  has  been 
given  them  by  the  Spanlarils.  Their  range  of  Inform, 
ation  is  extremely  limited,  and  though  Spanisli  writers 
atlinn  that  tliey  Inve  some  notlim  of  geometry,  and  nre 
sulhclently  acquainted  with  nstroiiomv  to  distingul«h  the 
stars  bv  particular  i,amcs,  the  credibility  of  their  account 
is  mucli  t<i  be  quesliuned. 

Tne  industry  of  the  country  is  confined  to  a  little  agri- 
culture. The  Araucanlans  cultivate  a  few  friilts,  and 
in.tke  a  kind  of  cider.  Their  principal  wealth  coiitltts 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  possess  a  great  num- 
ber of  horses  of  the  Spanish  breed,  as  well  as  oxen, 
guanacoj,  and  vieuflas.  The  oxen  .ind  guanacos  yhld 
thi'm  a  plentiful  subsistenee,  and  tlie  wmd  of  the  vicuilas 
sup|>lies  them  with  various  articles  of  clolbing. 

1  he  Araucanlans  have  a  sort  of  criminal  code,  and  the 
crimes  which  seem  te  Ixi  regarded  as  the  most  helniius 
liv  them,  are  murder,  adultery,  robliery,  and  wltchcnill. 
The  latter  Is  vislteil  wltli  immediate  death.  (H/mmtr 
nci/j/ci  (Inniilile  von  Amerika,  vci.lv.  p.  312.  ;  \\i,n, 
1h:(3.)  Their  religion  consists  In  the  U'lief  of  tlie  ix'si. 
enee  of  a  Supreme  lleing,  iM'sldes  that  of  many  Ic  »«i  r 
deities,  and  also  ill  the  Immortality  of  the  soul.  ( stnn'i 
IliiiKlhHrHili-rdnigrniihiiwiA.iW.  \i.1fi'l.  ;  Lriptlfi, IK\\) 
The  Araucanlans  maintain  po  standhig  force,  hut  eviry 
nial>'  is  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  ami  being  naturally  ii 
warlike  peuiile,  It  needs  no  compubion  to  rally  tlieni  In 
defence  of  their  country.  Voiw  of  the  aborl|;lnal  rue 
of  S.  America  have  resl«ti-<l  «  itli  so  much  obstlnac  y  .iml 
sill  h  determined  bravery  all  the  attempts  of  Kuro'|iiiini 
to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  sulijei'tion.  luid  to  the  preiint 
time  their  efforts  have  Ih'CU  suecesuful,  and  they  reiiis>n 
liiile|H'udeiit.  Thev  are  extren..'ly  iinuiil  of  li.oInK 
inaliilalned  tlietr  Inilependemii.  and  call  themselves  ihr 
I  uni'oiiqnered  people.  They  have  derived  Iriiin  tin 
'  Spaniards  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  cai.iirv  m 
Ixittle.  and  their  skill  In  this  mode  of  warfare  is  siainljr 
:  to  lie  Mirpassed 

I  The  .Arauranlans  Inter  their  dead  in  square  pits,  nith 
i  the  body  hi  a  sitting  iMistiire.  plneliig  at  the  side  of  iln 
!  dei'ea>eil  Ills  arms  anil  driuking-niji  if  a  male,  niiil  In  r 
domestlr  Iniplenients  If  a  fenialr.  Ill  the  giaie  (In  y  .iK'i 
•  ilaee  the  aki'letiin  of  a  liorse,  liiti  rred  In  honour  oi  Ihr 
t  iliieaseil      (  I'uhli iiti  rifit  el  miiriil  itei  Araucum  ,  An- 

Hiit'i  tin  I'l.i/iiiii'i.  ml    xvl  p.  Iiiti  ) 

I       The  riolhliig  of  llii>  men  consUls  of  Irowsers  ri  iti  lilnf 

I  III  the  ankle  of  woolli  II  (tuff,  and  a  siiiiH-k    if  the  >inir 

materials,  usually  w  hlle.  iivir  which  is  lhroi<u  n  i'imi'  of 

I  loth  2  )il<.  wide,  mill  21  long,  Hllh  a  bole  In  the  n  iiirn 

'■  for  the  purposu  uf  admitlliiv  the  head.     This  yniiiieiil  li 
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styled  a  Poncho.  Their  hat  Is  of  a  conical  shape.  The 
dress  worn  by  the  women  is  a  long  white  tunic,  and  a 
blacli  upper  garment  fastened  round  the  hips  with  a 
girdle,  toRothur  with  a  small  mantle  called  an  Ichllla. 
The  favourite  colour  is  blue,  having  a  greenish  hue. 
The  latter  wear  no  head-dress,  and  go  bare-footed.  They 
are  lond  of  displaying  a  qu<intity  of  rings  upon  their 
flnccrs,  and  ornament  their  arms  and  neclis  with  strings 
of  biiads.  Every  woman  is  obliged  to  present  her  hus- 
band annually  with  a  Poncho  of  her  own  making,  and 
daily  with  a  dish  cooked  by  herself.  ((Fi'mmrr,  vol.  iv. 
p.  313.)  Hoth  the  men  and  women  arc  exceodingly 
hardy,  and  cupalilu  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The 
children  go  naked  till  'heir  lOtli  or  11th  year. 

A  tribe,  called  Cunchi,  inhabits  the  country  between 
Valdivia  and  the  Liulph  of  Uuavatica  ;  and  tuother, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ilinlicni,  that  betwets.^  the 
archipelago  of  Chonos  and  the  Gnlph  of  Pcnnas. 

The  reader  who  may  desire  more  extensive  information 
upon  tlie  subject  of  the  Araucaiiians,  is  referred  to 
I'oiiipig'i  Rein'  nach  Chili  unci  a«f  die  Ammonetutroeme, 
i  vols.,  4to.  Leipxig,  IH35-(i.  This  intelligent  traveller, 
uho  resided  in  these  latitudes  from  i8'27  to  183'2  in  pursuit 
of  scientille  l<  nowledgc,  gives  the  most  recent,  and  perhaps 
the  only  authentic  account  of  this  people,  and  Ills  book 
is  replete  with  information.  The  glowing  pictures  of 
the  civilization  of  tiic  Araucanlans,  drawn  by  Molina  in 
his  Camjiendid  de  la  Hiitoria  tie  Chili,  Ike,  and  by  other 
.Spaiiisli  writers,  who  liave  hitherto  been  looked  up  to  as 
authorities  up(m  this  subject,  are  clearly  proved  by  Dr. 
I'lH'PpIg  to  bo  much  exaggerated.  The  warlike  deeds  of 
the  Arauceuians  liave  been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem 
by  the  celebrated  Errilla,  the  prince  of  .Spanish  epic 
poets.  Although  many  of  the  descriptions  contaiiieiT  in 
the  ,\raiicana  may  Iw  considered  as  overcharged,  they 
are  iK'vertlieless  th(!  result  of  the  author's  own  observatioh, 
as  he  was  an  active  party  in  tlie  wars  curried  on  between 
the  Spaniards  and  thh  people. 

AilAl'ltK,  n  town  of  S.  America,  rep.  Venezuela, 
dep.  Orinoco,  on  the  Acarigua,  li.'!  in.  N.K.  Truxillo. 

AllllK.or  AKKA,  asinail  island  in  the  Culiihof  (Juar- 
II,  ro  ill  the  Adriatic,  separated  by  the  narrow  ciianncl  of 
.Mnrlacca  from  the  coast  of  Croatia.  Pop.  4,100.  It 
pn  duces  corn,  llgs,  and  excellent  wine  ;  and  has  salt 
l.i!,i  1.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  iiaiue,  is  situated  on  u  bay 
oil  lis  S.  coast. 

AltllKI.A,  or  ARniL,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
paclialick  llagila,!,  between  the  Creater  and  Lesser  Zab, 
on  the  hiith  roail  fnm;  llugdad  to  Muzul,  lat.  360  II'  N., 
liiiiK  '14'^  ■'..  This  was  formerly  a  largo  city,  the  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Adiabeiie,  and  is  renowned  in  history  for  the 
liiial  and  decisive  victory  obtained  in  its  vicinity,  anno 
;i:il  II.  I'.,  by  Alexander  the  (ireat  over  Darius,  which 
v\*  speedily  rollowed  by  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the 
l.ital  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire.  liut,  under  its 
pri'<eMt  barbarian  masters,  Aibela  has  sadly  declined 
iriiiii  its  former  gr,-atness.  and  is  now  an  inconsiderable 
Mind  town,  with  alxiiit  :i,0*Hl  inhabltanti.  Part  of  It  is 
limit  on  an  artillcial  mound,  l.'id  leit  in  height,  formerly 
Mii'iiiounlt'd  liy  a  castle.  {S'iel/iihr's  loi/uiie  in  Anihia, 
ii.  p.  'iiH.i  Kiiiiiiir'!  I'eraiii,  p.  300.;  Uic/rsTruveti,  ii. 
p.  Hi,) 

AKltOtiA,  an  inland  town  of  .Swinlcn,  prefect.  Wes. 
lira',,  on  thi'  navigable  river  I'lvlson,  which  falls  into  the 
lake  Ma'lar,  near  the  point  where  the  former  Is  Joined  liy 
Ihi'  caiial  of  Arlioga,  proceeding  from  Lake  lllelmar, 
li;ii  III.  \V.  Stockholm.  Pop.  1,'ilKI.  It  Is  the  entrepot  for 
the  iron. copper,  Kv.  of  the  siirroiindiiig  country;  has  n 
loiiiiili'-alilu  transit  Iradu  and  luu  been  the  teat  of 
several  diets. 

A II  IK)  I  .S,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Jura,  can.  rant.,  on  the 
('uiMOice,  liali-wny  la'tween  Salliis  and  I'ollgiiy.  Pop. 
7.i:il.  It  is  a  handsome,  nell-linllt  town,  situated  in  a 
iilli'v  tiirroniideil  by  hills  ami  vineyards,  which  prodiiie 
exnlleiit  white  wines.  Il  lias  a  royal  eollegi'  ami  a  tri- 
Inin.il  oforlitliial  jurisdiction,  u  Itlifalirlesofeartlienuare, 
ripe  seed,  oil,  and  iia|H'r  ;  tanneries,  and  ll.itlliig  mills. 
I'Irliegrii  was  n  native  ol  this  town  ;  ami  altei  the  Keslo- 
ration  ot  |NI,^,  a  brioKe  statue  was  enrted  to  him  111  one 
ol  111  ti|uarct.  Wo  have  not  learned  whellur  it  still 
c\l.l«. 

AIK'ADIA,  the  classical  name  of  central  Pelopon- 
nc'.iio.  Mow  an  inl.  nomnrchy  of  mod  (ireece,  Morca,  of 
«lilih  It  occupies  the  high  table-land,  liitueeii  lat. 
:i7  I  Valid  near  :iH^  N.,  long,  -n  41'  {iiTi^W  V...  having 
N  Achala,  P..  Argolls.  W .  Klis,  and  .S.  Mi's>enla  and 
l.nciiiila'.  length  ami  breadtli  alHint  40  in.  each.  Ari'a, 
I  i.iiiisii.  III.  Po|i  doiilitfiil.  It  is  Intersected  bv  lilll- 
rlilues  111  various  directions,  nod  on  the  N.  a  lol>y  nioon- 
laiii  range  renders  its  ai  cesiihlNciill.  Il  cont.iiiis  sivernl 
iil.iiiis  of  tolerable  I'Menl,  as  that  of  Iripoll/ia,  '^.'>  m. 
Iiiiig.  and  ftinn  I  to  N  in  bioail,  ullli  those  of  l.on- 
d.irl,  Mantlnea.  Tegea.  \c.  Us  i  hief  sireains  are  Ihe 
gesi  river  of  the  Morea.  anil  its 
Ion,  Nc,  :  Us  lakes  are  Inslg- 
nllii  aiil  In  site,  lint  the  Slymplialns,  of  i  lassh'  lame,  is 
siiio.igtl  them.    Arcadia  liai  inuiiy  geographical  feature! 
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in  common  with  Boentia>  it  ii  copioiuly  watered,  but  it* 
valleyi  are  often  quite  encased  by  hills,  and  having  no 
gof4  nutlet,  the  waters  are  but  partly  carried  otr  by  iiib- 
terraneous  channeli,  leaving  stagnant  marihes,  which 
deteriorate  the  air.  Arcadia,  from  its  elevation,  is  much 
colder  than  the  rest  of  the  Morea ;  its  climate  it  even 
rigorous.  Much  of  it  is  uncultivated  or  given  up  to 
pasture,  cattle-feeding  being  by  far  the  most  important 
rural  occupation,  the  Arcadian  siiepherds  roving  about 
with  their  nocks  in  families  of  12  or  1.5  nersons,  living  in 
tents,  and  changing  their  locality  as  ircsh  pastures  are 
required.  Some  ofthc  plains  contain  many  vinevards;  that 
of  llcrtea  was  said  by  Pliny  and  others  to  prouiice  a  wine 
that  made  "  men  mad,  and  women  fruitful :  "  a  sweetish 
red  wine  is  still  made  at  that  place,  witli  more  ifavour  and 
body  than  almost  any  otiicr  in  the  Morea.  The  Arca- 
dians are  strong  and  laborious,  but  all  the  operations  of 
agriculture  devolve  upon  tiie  women;. the  men  devote 
themselves  to  tending  cattle,  or  performing  necessary 
journeys  on  business.  Tlie  decline  of  the  culture  and 
population  of  Arcadia  dates  from  a  very  remote  period. 
Strabo  refers  it,  or  at  least  the  conversion  of  the  corn 
lands  into  pasture,  to  the  o!ra  of  the  foundation  of  Mega- 
lopolis, to  settle  in  which  city  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  villML'es  were  abandoned.  Forests  however  have  not 
apparently  much  increased  ;  and  that  of  Pelagiis,  in 
the  plain  of  P.illantium  (Tripoiizza)  has  wiioily  disap- 
peared. Arcadia  presents,  in  many  places,  most  beautilul 
scenery ;  as,  for  instance,  the  volley  of  Megalopolis.  (See 
Leake,  Morea.)  The  plane,  fir,  chestnut,  oak,  ilex, 
wild-pear,  lentlsk,  &c.,  are  the  most  common  trees  ;  deer 
and  game  arc  plentiful :  wild  lioars,  wolves,  bears,  &c., 
common  only  in  the  N.  Arcadia,  is  divided  into  4  epar- 
cliies  :  Tripoiizza,  Londari,  Karitena,  and  Andruzzena, 
are  its  cliief  towns.  It  contains  the  remains  of  the  cities 
of  Plilgaleltt,  Megalopolis,  Pallantliini,&c.,  besides  many 
other  interesting  ruins.  \Leake,  Tiav.  in  Murea,  1S30.) 
AUC-EN.HAUUOIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Marne,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Aiijun,  13m.  is.  W.  Chaumont. 
Poi).  l.ei'iti. 

AllCHANiiEL,  or  AIlKHANr.HKLSK,  a  govern- 
ment of  llussia  in  Europe,  occupying  tlie  whole  country 
from  tlie  Oiiral  Mountains  on  tne  \i.  to  the  grand  duchy 
of  Finland  on  the  W.,  and  from  tiie  frontiers  of  Voiogda 
and  Ulonetz  on  the  S.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  tlie  White 
Se,i  on  the  N.  It  includes,  also.  Nova  /einlia,  and  soma 
other  large  Islands  in  the  Arctic  Seu.  Tiie  estimates  ot 
the  area  diflbr  considerably,  but  it  is  believed,  exclusive 
of  the  islands,  to  exceed  'M),{)»0  sq.  m.,  or  more  than 
double  tiie  size  of  (ireat  Ilritain  and  Ireland  I  Uut  the 
largest  portion  by  far  of  this  vast  territory  is  condemned 
to  perpetual  sterility.  The  part  of  it  within  the  Arctic 
cii  cle  consists  principally  of  an  almost  boundless  expanse 
ol'  sandy  and  mossy  plains,  having  ice,  even  in  the  inhldia 
of  siinimer,  always  a  little  Ih'Iow  the  surface.  The  coun- 
try on  this  side  the  Arctic  circle  consists,  also,  of  inimense 
idains,  partly  occupied  with  forests  tliut  cover  nioru  than 
naif  the  entire  extent  of  the  prov. ;  partly,  hut  in  a  very 
iul'erhir  degree,  liy  low  p,isture  grounds  ;  and  partly  w  itfi 
lakes,  morasses,  ^c.  Principal  towns,  Archangel,  Onega, 
Dwina,  Mezeii,  and  Petcliora.  Pop.  not  uscerlaliiea 
exactly,  but  does  not  certainly  exceed  frmn  'i'i'',IHHi  to 
■/Ml,lKi(l.  Owing  to  the  severity  and  varlaldeness  of  the 
climate,  corn  crops  cannot  be  depeiuied  upon ;  and,  in  coii« 
sequence,  even  in  III"  southern  districts,  where  the  land  is 
most  fertile,  they  are  but  Utile  attended  to;  though  eon- 
siileralile  quantities  of  hemp  and  llax  are  raised.  The 
princliial  wealth  oftlii'governinent  consists  In  Its  immense 
and  apparently  inexhanstliile  lor  "sts  ;  but  llshliig  and 
hunting  are  the  chief  eniiiloymcnts.  The  reln-dcer  is  the 
domestic  animal  of  the  I.aplaiidi'rs  and  Samoyedes,  the 
fornierocciipying  the  N.  W.  aiidthe  latter  the  N.I':. parts 
of  the  governineiit.  Among  the  tribes  now  inenllon,'d, 
dried  llsh  la'cnpiesthe  place  ol  bread  ;and  In  the  more  S, 
districts,  the  inner  biirks  of  trees,  anil  cerlain  species  of 
inons.  are  Inlermlxed  with  meal,  or  siibstllntcdior  It  In  the 
making  of  In  cad.  Horses  and  cattle  dlmlnullte,  and  but 
Hull'  attention  Is  paid  to  llielr  Ireatmeiil.  The  district  of 
Kholniogor,  on  the  Dwina,  a  little  below  Ariliaiigel, 
where  the  iia>tnre  is  CXI  eedlngly  goiKi,  niiisl,  however, 
he  excepted  from  this  remark.  A  lireml  of  Dutch  cattle, 
Iniporled  Into  this  district  by  I'atherine  II.,  and  distri* 
biited  aniongsl  the  Inlialiltaiits,  sllll  preserves  Its  superi- 
ority ;  and  Ihe  calves  of  these  callle,  licing  well  fed, 
luiiiish  the  delicate  white  veal  so  much  esteemed  at 
I'elerslnirgh.  (  Tinile'i  Hutiian  Empire,  111.  p.  »'.!.> 
Ship  and  boat  building,  and  Ihe  nreparalhin  of  pilch  and 
l;ir.  an'  carrlol  on  lo  a  i  onslilerahle  extent.  A  goml  deal 
of  coarse  linen  is  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Arehangel, 
and  of  the  eonlignons  dislriett;  and  they  also  inannmc- 
■  urea  goiHl  deal  of  cordage  and  imnieiise  qiianlllies  of 
nials.  Willi  leather,  tallow.  Iiiriiinllne  polasll,  Ac  TliK 
iHipiilntlon,  inoiiiih  otigiiiallv  I'Iniiisli,  Is  now  essenllailjf 
llusslan.  i'lie  Sanioyedes,  \A\»  are  alnio<t  at  the  Imtloiil 
of  the  scale  ol  civil'l/alloii.  Iliough  spread  over  an  iin- 
ineuse  surface,  do  not  exceed  li.lMNI  or  7,0<NI  Individuals, 
i'liey  aril  „ai  '  ipted  from  Ihe  Obrock  and  from  ruinpul. 
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torf  military  service,  paying  oniy  tlie  iiiaali  or  tribute 
impoKd  on  Asiatics  Tlie  Xaplanderi,  wiio  are  a  little 
more  advanced,  do  not  amount  to  3,000  individwda. 
Tbey  are  lubject  to  the  capitation  tax. 

Archanocl,  the  cap.  of  the  above  govemirsnt,  and 
the  principal  city  and  port  of  trade  in  the  N.  of  liustia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina,  about  34  m.  above  where 
it  ralla  ftito  the  White  Sea,  lat.  640  ZV  8"  N.,  lon». 
40°  Sy  E.  Pop.  in  183(1,  Including  that  of  the  small  de- 
pendent village  of  Solembolsk,  M,339.  It  is  almost 
entirely  built  of  wood,  and  hai  been  materially  improved 
since  the  Hre  of  1793.  The  nrincinal  building  is  tin- 
Gostinoi  dwor,  or  basar,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
inerchaniiise,  and  its  protection  against  fire.  It  is  of 
stone,  and  of  great  extent.  The  marine  hospital  also 
deserves  to  be  noticed.    Archangel  Is  the  residence  of  a 

fieneral  and  civil  governor,  atui  of  an  ardihishop.    There 
s  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  wkh  y  professors,  a  g)Tnna. 
slum,  a  school  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  some 
other  educational  establishments.     Notwithstanding  Its 
high  N.  latitude,  and  tlic  lengthened  period  during  which 
it  is  annually  Inaccessible,  It  has  a  pretty  extensive  com- 
merce.   It  owes  this  to  its  sitimtion  on  the  Dwina,  one  of 
the  must  Important  rivers  of  Itussia,  and  which  has  been 
united  by  canals  with  the  Wolga  on  the  one  liand,  and  the 
Neva  on  the  other.     The  gre.iter  part  of  the  articles 
of  ex|iort  are  brought  by  this    channel,   mostly   from 
a  considerable  distance,  some  even  from  Siberia.     The 
principal  are  corn,  Hax  and  hemp,  timlXT,  iron,  linseed  ; 
va.st  quantities  of  mats,  potash,  ullow,  tar,  pitch,  train- 
oil,-  canvass  and  coarse  linen,  furs,  cordage.  *c.     The 
exports  vary  materially  in  dilTrrent  jears.  principally  ac- 
cording to  the  demanil  for  corn  in   tiiis  and  other  foreign 
countries.  In  in;)l  theirtotal  value  was  ll.TVl  7.W  rouiiies ; 
whereas  In  1834,  when  little  corn  was  exported,  Ihey  only 
amounte<ltoM,4(>4,(iifi  roubles.  Tlie  value  of  the  Imports, 
which  consist  principally  of  colcmial  produce,  spices,  salt, 
woollens,  cottons,   hardwitre.  \'C.,  is  alwiiys  much  less 
than  that  of  theexpnrts.  In  18.'ll,  it  amounted  to  l,15.\87'i 
rooljles ;  and  in  1834,  to  (mly  r).')9..'i.V)  do.     The  exports 
a  great  numlier  of  snips, 
harbour  is  . It  the  island  of 
.Soli'inbolsk,  ah<nit  1  m.  below  the  town  :  ami  the  slilps 
are  principally  loade<l  diriH't  from  the  pr.iins,  rafts,  Ike. 
tlial  bring  the  produce  dow  n  the  river.     There  is  a  bar 
nt  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  from  ISto  1 1|  feet  water; 
and  vessels  drawing  more  than  this  must,  of  course,  |>nrtly 
loail  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters  in  the  roads,    i'here 
Is  a  government  uockyard,  with  slips  for  building  ships, 
alKiut  li  miles  Ik-Iow  the  town,  where  also  are  situutiHl 
warehouses  iH'longing  to  merchants  of  the  illy.    A  tj«lilng 
company  was  established  here  in  Iwi:!.     Kxcfusive  of  tlu" 
ship  and  iMiat  Iniildiiig,  and  the  manufacture  of  cord.ige 
Bn(l  canvass  referre<l  to  In  tlic  preceding  article,  tlu're  is 
here  a  sugar  rellnerv,  several  breweries,  \r. 

The  entrance  to  tlie  Dwina,  where  .\ri  hangei  was  so(m 
after  built,  was  discovered  fiv  the  famous  Itiihanl  t'han- 
ci'ilour,  the  companiiin  of  sir  Hugh  Willcnighby  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery,  in  i.WI  ;  huiI  frcmi  that  periml  down 
to  the  foundatiiin  of  I'etersliurg,  it  was  the  only  port  In 
the  empire  acresslble  to  foreigners.  (S,hnit%lfr,  la 
Hutiii\  Sicv.  11.10.  ;  iMilfi  t  A'urii/uvifi  CumiHcrif,  p.;i4.  ; 
Hiisiiiin  luhcial  AcomnlM,  ffc. ) 

AHI'IIIDONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  34  m.  N.  Malaga. 
Por  S.lion. 

AKCItlPKI.ACO,  aterni  applie<l  to  such  tracts  of  sea  i 
MS  are  (nterspiised  with  nnmeroui  and  mnllgiious  ! 
Islands;  Iml  U  is  espeiially  npplii'il  lo  the  islands  in  tin'  ' 
y.iivnn  .Si',1.  iir  that  pirt  of  (lie  Mcihterraurau  lying  In--  ! 
twei'ii  Asi.i  Minor  and  (ireeie 

AIICIIIPKLACO  (KAsrrUN).  This,  the  most 
extensive  nrrhlpeljigo  with  which  we  are  ac<|ualnleil. 
comprises  n  vast  numlxr  of  islands,  some  of  which,  as 
llnrneii,  Java,  Sumatra,  t'elelM'S,  .l-c.  are  of  very  largf 
dlmeuilims.  It  lies  wllliln  the  tropics  lu'twcen 'I.V'  and 
I3.V'  H.  long.,  and  II  H  and  I'.i^  N  lat..  having  N.  W 
and  N.  the  Chinese  Km  ;  N  1'..  and  K  tlie  I'hi  lllc  ;  huiI 
M.  and  S  W.  the  IndLvi  Onan  It  ildi>ide<l  l>y  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  Into  the  following  S  divisions,  eaih  ilistlngulshed 
hy  pet'iiliarilles  of  slluallon,  cilnialr,  and  prmliicls. 

I«l  Div.  From  long.  't.V  to  IK,',  tnclmllng  Humi>  r«, 
Java.  Hall,  l.mnlHik,  Madura.  Ilangka,  Rllllton,  the 
Malay  (N'olns.  and  the  W.  and  Lirger  porlinn  of  norneii. 
The  boll  of  this  divis  Is  gool,  .ind  imIIi-,1  i.i  the  iirii. 
doiiliiti  of  most  kinds  of  vrg.  '  ,hI  lllce  Is  the  rnlrf 
kubsistcnre  of  the  Inhali.,  who  arc  tlie  most  civilised  of 
(he  an  liliH'lago 

ihi  Div.  Kroin  long.  l|r,«  to  121*.  inclinles  r,|,|M-s, 
SumbNwa.  riorrs,  Haiidal-w»<Hl,  TlniMr.  and  Hie  V.  part 
of  noriiio  t'l  3"  N.  lat  The  smII  Is  Inierlor  to  the 
former;  rlee  la  not  so  %|iundiiiilly  priHlii<i.d,  and  sago 
parllr  supulles  Its  place 

*1  Div   I  roni  l.mK    1J4«  to  IW;  lai     |ii-S.ln9»N 
Includes  Cerim,   HmM.  (illlolo,   Tlmor-lanl.  the  Arum' 
I   and  I'apiia.     The  cllioale  dllTers  from  llial  ol  imxi  n| 
the  other  div.     thn  I'    inonsonn  Is  riilnv  ami  lMili,teroos, 
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of  the  1st  and  2d  div.  disappear,  and  others  take  their 
place,  peculiar  to  this  region  of  the  world,  as  the  elate 
nutmeg,  &c.  Very  little  rice  is  grown  ;  sago  forms  the 
chief  food :  the  natives  arc  greatly  inferior  to  those  of 
all  the  other  div.  In  civilisation. 

4th  Div.  From  long.  \UP  to  128»,  and  lat  4°  to  10"  N. 
Includes  Mindanao,  the  Sooloo  I.,  Palawan,  and  the 
N.E.  part  of  Borneo.  Products  of  all  the  former  div. 
arc  found  here ;  but  the  clove  and  nutmeg  are  very 
inferior.  liice  is  consumed,  but  sago  is  the  principal 
article  of  food ;  the  natives  are  above  those  of  the  3d 
div.  In  civilisation. 

■■jth  Div.  From  10°  to  19"  N.  lat.  Includes  the  remain- 
der of  the  Philippines,  and  Is  the  only  portion  within 
the  limits  of  the  nurricancs.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  rice, 
tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane,  but  not  in  the  pepper  of 
the  1st,  nor  the  line  spices  of  the  3d  div.  The  manners, 
institutions,  and  language  of  tlic  inhab.  difltr  from  tliose 
of  all  the  other  divisions. 

The  K.  archip.  is  mnuntalnnus.and  its  princlp.  moun- 
tains, wliich  arc  often  isolated,  have  all  a  volcanic  cha- 
racter.     It  is  very  penerally  covered  with  deep  forests  of 
stupei\dous  trees.     The  number  of  grassy  plains  is  very 
small,  and  there  are  no  arid  sandy  deserts.     It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  clusters  of  isl.  by  its  periodical 
winds,  and   peculiar    natural  products,  one  of  which, 
sago,  "  is  such  as  man  nowhere  else  subsists  u|>on  "  ui 
a  chief  article  of  food.     (i<ild  is  found  in  almost  rvery 
part,  but  especially  in  Korneo  and  Sumatra,  the  total 
yearly  produce  being  estimated  at  IS.'i.imo  oz.     Silver  is 
believed  to  lie  native,  tin  is  very  plentiful  in  IJangka' 
and  there  are  also  Iron  and  c<ipper  ;  diamonds  are  foiitid 
ill    Horneo ;    8iili>hiir    pretty  generally,    and  salt   from 
springs,  e.s|iccially  in  Java.    Palms,  bamlioos,  and  r.itans 
are  universal ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  trees  is  the 
sago. palm  (itelrori/lnn  sago),  one  of  the  smallest  of  iti 
tribe,  seidiiin  reaching  to  more  than  .10  f.  In  height,  anil 
growing  only  where  the  F..  Is  the  Iwisteruus  monsoon, 
a  region  extending  W.  to  ("elches  and  Uorneo,  N.  to 
Miiiii.'uino,  S.  to  Timor,  and  K.  to  Papua:  t'eram  is  its 
cliii'f  seat,  and  there  large  forests  of  it  are  found.     The 
e<iil)le  farina  is  the  central  pith,  which  varies  consldrr- 
alily  In  ditl'ercnt  trees,  as  to  the  time  required  lor  its 
iittaining  proper  maturity.      At  the  age  of  perhaps  \h 
years    the    tree    is  cut  dov.n,    and   may  yii'ld    .'i(Kl  or 
ti'KI  lbs.  pith,  but  the  average  is  alHiiit  3IN'>lbs.;   tliis  Is 
ground  into  powder,  claritied,  and  made  into  cikes,  lept 
dry  for  use  :  it  is  eaten  liy  tlu'  natives  in  the  form  of 
pottape.       Sago    grows   well    ,aily    in    ma-shy    places : 
"a  goiKl  sago,  plantation  or  forest  is  a  bog  kiiee-ilee|i, ' 
A  farina  of  an  inferior  kind  Is  siipplleil  by  the  natiiiili 
(liiirassus  gomiilus),  anolher  palm  pn  iillar  to  this  part 
of  tlie  world,  which  grows  in  tlie  K.  i>l.  in  the  valleys  of 
hilly  tr.icts,   and  yields  al.so  mddy.  and  a  librous  i  pi. 
dermis  used    In    tiie    cordiige  of    the    natlvi'  shipping. 
Teak  Is  abundant  in  Java,  and  the  ivinjina  grows  com. 
monly  In  the  greati'st  perfection  ;  the  orange  and  lemim 
trilii',  tliaihloi'k,  pomegranate,  ptne-apple.  giwiva,  tania- 
rind,  jack-fruit,  mango,  \c.   are  plentMid  ;  and  several 
line  fruits,  as  the  ihampanriak ,  tnimnnslfin,  and  'tin ti, ii, 
are  conllned  to  the  archlpehigo.     The  latter  is  itsteenieil 
by  the  natives  belore  all  other  fruits  ;  it  Is  as  large  as  a 
pumpkin,  Us  seetis  iH'Ing enveloped  in  a  rich  white  pitlp, 
the  edible  |Hirtion  ;  and,  although  repulsive  at  tirsi  by 
a  strong  smell,  a  taste  ior  It  once  acquired,  is  laslliig. 
The  copal  tree  is  found  In  Palawan,  and  others  yieliling 
resins  are  plentiful  ;    the  palnia  chrlstl,  eocoa-niit,  iiiid 
'  sesainiim  yield  oil,  aa  well  as  a  !arge  and  handsome  trpi' 
I  called  kiiniiii.  (HCiiliar  to  llie  K.  ial,  :  iH'ntoin,  caln  hii, 
I  rani|ihor,  olilMiiiim.  ari'  the  gnnis  naturally  proiliiieii, 
and  the  pteroc.'irpiia,  yielding  dragon'a-tilooil,  grims  in 
I  Sumatra  and    Horneo.      FlHiny,  toon,   saiidal-woo,!,  in 
I    rinmr  and  the  adjacent  Isl.,  sapan-wixMl.  Ilgiiiim-aliies. 
\r,  are  found  ;  and  Indigo,  aiinotio,  safflowi'r,  nnii  tur- 
meric  In    nearly  all   the   isl.        The   clove   and  iiotmi's 
lliiuriali  III  Aiiilxiyna  and  the  Moluccas,  black  pepiur  in 
Minnitra,  and  gingei  and  i  assia  pretty  generally;  ciiIh  lis, 
'  cajipiit  iniiliilivrii  ii^iipuli),  and  sassafraa,   in  varleui 
parts,  areia  In  all,  as  well  as  the  rincAar  or  poison  tree: 
I  the   vhflik,  wrongly  called   upnt.   Is  rontlmxl   to  Javs. 
I    The    sugar-cane,   cotton,   toliaceo,    capsiiuina,    oiiloni, 
I  illcnmliera.  and  the  aweel  potato  In  the  \\ .  are  iiiininnn 
anil  lea  of  eiilture  :    niniiv  kinds  of  pulse  are  groHiisi 
'  artli'les   of  food  ;    millet   Is  but    seldom   ciillivateil,  Imt 
malle.whhh  is  lu'Xt  In  importanee  here  to  rice,   llini. 
rishes  everywhere.     'I'he  natives  generally  are  vi'ry  l<'iiil 
I  of  floWi'ra  ;    those  of  the  an  hip.  ar  '  mostly  yellow  or 
'  re<l  ;    blue   la    rare   uiiion|isl   them ;    lotuses   and  nllier 
aquitic    plants    are    proluaely    numi'rous.       KiirMpean 
Kowera   and    otiier    ti'getablea   tiaufplanted    llilthi  r,  in 
general  S"on  lose  their  perftime  ami  I'xci  Hence  ;  ami  tlit 
I  same  ia  the  ease  with  those  from  America,  which,  hhi' 
the   p' le-apph*.  Ac,    are  treated    Mitb    IndllTi'reiK,'   ti]r 
the  nnlivea      The  liun.ilii  ao<l  ox,  being  Ixilh  of  remark, 
ably  large  and  line  brix'ds,  are  used  In  ngrlioltiire  ,  e'li- 
pbaii'i  are  bauid  In  Ihv  Malay  penlnaula  ami  Sum  ilri 
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The  ariui  pheiuant  and  bird  of  paradise  are  the  most 
remarkable  birds  ;  tlie  latter  is  exceedingly  abundant  in 
I'apua,  the  Arooe,  atid  otlicr  E.  isl.  The  edible  birds' 
neats,  so  much  valued  by  the  Chinese,  are  built  in  caves, 
most  commoniy  on  the  sea.shore,  by  a  species  of  swallow 
(Hirunriociculenta).  Tortoises  arc  numerous  in  the  R. : 
the  shores,  especially  In  the  W.,  profusely  abound  with 
flno  libh,  as  the  pomfret,  calcap,  soles,  &c. ;  the  whale 
fishery  of  the  S.  seaa  is  reputed  worth  upwards  of 
I  ,n(K),nOfl/.  per  ann. ;  sharks,  whose  tins  are  important  arti- 
cles of  export  to  China,  pearl  oj«ters,  cowries  or  gigantic 
('(K'klcs,  arc  common ;  and  the  Holothuria,  or  sea  slug,  is 
fished  for  on  coral  reefs  from  one  end  of  the  erchlpelago 
to  the  other.  The  lac  Insect  exists  in  most  of  the  foresu, 
especially  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  penins. ;  and  bees 
are  very  numerous  in  the  E.,  but  they  have  never  been 
domesticated. 

h'atire  Tribft The  inhab.  are  of  two  distinct  races, 

differing  widely  in  conformation  ;  one  having  a  fair  or 
brown  complexion,  while  the  other  is  black .  The  former 
inhabit  chiefly  the  W.,  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  archlp., 
lint  become  more  prevalent  as  wc  go  farther  eastward. 
The  fair  or  brown  tribes  are  short,  squat,  and  robust, 
!i  ft.  2  in.  being  the  greatest  height  commonly  of  the  men, 
p.nd  4  fl.  11.  In.  of  the  women.  Their  lower  limbs  are 
large  and  heavy,  but  not  Ill-formed,  the  bosoms  of  the 
women  rather  small  than  large  In  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  the  arms  and  limbs  of  both  sexes  arc  round  and  fleshy, 
r.tther  than  muscular.  Face  round,  mouth  wide,  teeth 
remarkably  fine,  chin  square,  angles  of  lower  Jaw  very 
prominent,  cheek-bones  high  (rhoeks  therefore  hollow) ; 
iiiise  not  very  prominent,  but  never  flat;  eyes  small  and 
lilark  ;  hair  on  the  bead  long,  lank,  harsh,  and  generally 
black  ;  elsewlicre  very  scanty.  This  r.ice  is  superior  in  ap- 
pearaiiee  to  the  other,  but  less  goo<l-luoking  than  most 
.\slatie  nations.  The  black  or  Papuan  race  is  a  kind  of 
dwarf  African  negro,  never  more  than  6  ft.  in  height ;  spare 
and  iiuny,  witha  projecting  belly  and  buttocks,  which  are 
mneli  lower  than  the  African's  j  complexion  iooty,  now 
iinti  under-lip  iirojecting  very  much  from  the  face  ;  hair 
wiioliy,  in  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  with  a  spiral  twist. 
F(  r  undersized  imiiile,  the  inhab.  of  the  archlp.  are  strong 
anil  athletic,  tiiougli  not  agile,  nor,  like  some  Asiatic  na- 
lioini,  fond  of  practising  and  exhibiting  feats,  to  show  the 
Hoxiliility  of  their  bodies.  They  have  a  singular  strength 
III'  coiistitutinn,  and  ability  to  recover  spt^edily  from  bodily 
ari'lilents  and  ri'sist  inflammatory  disorders  :  ehildbirtli  is 
a  ruiiitioii  very  easily  performed  amongst  tiicni.  'J'lieir 
most  prevalent  diseases  are  remittiMit  and  intermittent 
fi'veis,  worms,  smallpox,  and  other  cutaneous  ilisorders  ; 
ami  as  medicine  is  in  a  very  low  slate,  many  perish  miser- 
ably. .Aithoiigh  so  unclean  as  to  wear  what  rlutlies  they 
hue  till  they  drop  from  them,  and  otherwise  very  dirty 
ill  llii'ir  homes  and  habits,  they  are  temperate  and  aliste- 
iiii'iiis.  and  not  devoted  to  intoxicating  liipiors,  altliniigh 
liny  universally  use  betel,  areca,  and  tolincco,  and  wiiuld 
r"iii<iiiiie  auuii  iipiuni  were  the  price  not  so  liigh.  They 
ari'  Kood-ti'.niiered,  brave,  humane,  hnspil^dile,  and 
III  llbir  blgoleil  nor  perfidious,  but  very  revengeful ;  and 
iiMiler  certain  lirrumstaiires,  such  as  great  oppression, 
lliiiyhave  a  |ieciillar  ciistum  of  runnittfi-u-mttfk,  In  which 
an  iiidivldiial,  cireiess  of  his  own  life,  rushes  forward 
nilli  a  ilrawii  km  or  diigger,  striking  at  every  thing 
,iiiil  ixry  one  he  meets.  I'liey  are  eupable  of  attach- 
iiirnt.  gratitude,  mid  liilelily,  liave  great  |iareiitai  and 
liliil  alfreliiin,  love  fur  their  eiiiiiitry.  and  a  regard  fur 
tnitli.  The  facilities  of  their  mind  are  generiUly  feeble; 
liny  are  slow  iif  i  iimprehensiiin,  credulous,  and  siiiM'r- 
tlil.inis ;  tlieir  jiidgmeiit  iiarriiw .  and  their  reasmi, 
iiirn.ory,  and  iinagiiiati'iii  alike  weak  ;  they  are,  hnwever, 
I!  hkI  iinltiitors,  and  liaTe  ati  aptitiiiie  fur  iiiiisic  :  in  their 
iiijiimrrs  (iiey  are  grave,  coiiiteoiis,  and  rr.served  ;  tliey 
r<in^ni.'r  It  iiiiist  res|ieett'iil  to  sit,  cn\er  the  heai*.  and  turn 
111,'  li.irk  til  their  sii|ieriiirs.  'lie  iiinre  savaue  Irila's  gii 
.|  iiU'  ii.ikiil,  with  the  excepmei  iii  a  siiinll  plei  e  of  eiiith 
Hum  riiiiiid  the  Iniiis.  In  the  l'liilip|iiiies  tlie  dress  li 
maih  the  same  Inr  liolli  sexes,  and  between  the  flowing 
ilri  >•  iiT  I'll'  AsIhIIi'x,  and  tlie  rinse  iilie  nl  Kiirupe,  c  ,i- 
>islniu<irt«o  coverings  :  exeenlhigtlie  Muhamnieaaiis,  .il! 
Ki'ir  llie  head  iiniiiM'red.  I'lieir  teeth  are  usually  liieil 
,inil  lil.iekeiied  :  the  Vkinnen's  nriianienls  are  i  liiefly  iif 
^'ihl  |H>arls  are  iie'ier  worn.  All  tlie  uwii  are  armed  hIIIi 
till'  lri.t.  or  daggei,  Willi  II.  with  file  s|H'*r,  is  tlie  laviiiirlte 
ni  .ipiin  i  the  iitliert  are  the  eliili,  sling,  sword,  and  liiiw 
nniiariiiH*;  the  latter  are  oMeii  piilsiiiied  uilli  iiur/im , 
kIiiiIi  i-,  liiiwever,  by  liii  iiieaiis  ii  powerful  ilriik'.  They 
are  nut  exoert  ill  the  use  of  llre-nrnis.  Tlie  iii.ilerlals  iif 
llii'ir  ilxelllngs  are  eiiniininily  liaiiilMio,  ralaii,  palmelto- 
liave-  and  wild  Kra»s,  til"  t»i!  latter  of  vtlilili  .ire  used 
(iir  riiiling  :  houses  In  the  neiiKhlioiirhoiMl  of  the  seas  are 
miMinled  iin  posts  1.%  to  'Jil  It.  high,  and  sii|H'rior  resi- 
iliiiiri  are  eiieliised  witlilu  linipiirary  palings  They 
riiiKi'l  iif  bill  line  rtiHir,  ami  tliilr  liiriiitiirv  is  iinle 
•I'll  siaiity,  llie  iH'ds  are  nnigli  mats,  or  •ifliii  mere 
Ik  III  Ins,  nil  «  birli  «  person  lies  ilnwn  with  his  iliiy-diess 
nr.ipi  arniind  linn  Kiiites  and  lorks  ar  "  iiiikiinwn,  mid 
|iiiirtlaln  dishes  aii.  .i  .iixii')  :  meals  are  lukeii  ilttlng  on 
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the  ground ;  the  food  II  lerveC  up  in  traya  of  wood  or 
matal,  and  grasped  by  handfuls  by  each  as  he  wants  it. 
'The  Polynesian  language,  which,  in  various  dialects,  i( 
spoken  over  nearly  tne  whole  of  the  archip.,  and  extends 
as  well  to  M.tdagascar,  £nd  to  the  farthest  of  Cook's  dis- 
coveries toward  the  8.,  is  in  every  r«;<pect  difl'erent  from 
all  others,  and  prob.ibiy  derived  from  an  ancient  nation 
originally  settled  in  Java,  where  it  is  spoken  in  its  greatest 
purity.  Next  to  the  dialect  of  Java,  those  of  the  Malay 
penins.,  Bugis,  and  Macassar,  arc  the  most  civilised  ; 
Sanskrit  Is  introduced  into  the  more  improved  islands  of 
the  W.  division  ;  Arabic  has  also  been  introduced  by  the 
Mohammedans.  There  is  in  parts  also  a  small  admixture 
of  Chinese  and  Persian,  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  yet  Unculti- 
vated ;  and  of  that  which  is,  the  chief  part  is  no  better 
than  a  morass  for  half  the  year.  There  is  a  wide  diflerence 
In  the  industry  of  the  natives ;  some  are  roaming  about 
their  forests,  but  the  greater  number  have  actually  made 
"  a  respectable  progress  In  social  order,  tamed  the  useful 
animals,  applied  themselves  successfully  to  agriculture, 
to  fisheries,  to  navigation,  and  even  to  mining."  The 
negro  race  are  fond  of  hunting  ;  all  are  devoted  to  games 
of  hazard,  and  in  Java  cock-flghthig  is  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment. They  arc  fond  of  dancing ;  their  dances  beinjf 
grave,  stately,  and  slow :  their  music  is  not  destitute  of 
melody.  Polygamy  and  concubinage  are  common  amongst 
the  higher  ranks,  in  the  n.orc  civilised  states.  Chastity 
Is  variously  appreciated ;  but  women  are  never  Immured, 
and  are  even  eligible  to  govern  In  elective  monarchies  as 
Celebes.  Slavery  exists  every  where  except  in  Java. 
The  inhab.  of  the  archip.  are  clothed  in  cotton,  mostly 
woven  by  themselves :  silk  they  never  wore  generally, 
nor  was  the  silkworm  ever  cultivated  by  them  :  their 
loom  they  have  derived  from  the  Hindoos.  They  know 
how  to  work  many  of  the  most  usel'ul  metals,  as  iron,  tin, 
and  gold.  Some  of  their  musical  instruments  are  made 
of  a  kind  of  bell-metal,  which  they  cast  themselves  ;  and 
they  sometimes  use  a  metallic  coinage.  Iron,  however, 
is  but  little  used  for  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture : 
their  cutlery  Is  wretched,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  bow 
to  temper  it ;  and  they  are  unable  to  make  a  lock  for  n 
inusqiiet.  They  carve  *n*  handles,  and  make  betel-boxes 
in  A  very  superior  m.inner,  and  build  vessels  even  to  40 
or  ,'iO  tons  burthen  ;  but  their  smaller  ones  are  better, 
safer,  and  iwiner.  They  manufacture  balnckong,  a  kind 
of  flsh-sauce,  both  for  niime  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion :  salt  they  obtain  by  the  usual  means  of  evaporation, 
and  saltpetre  by  biiilintj'  llie  soil  of  caves  which  bats  and 
birds  fritpieiit.  The  iiiaiiur.  of  glass  is  unknown  ;  but 
they  attempt  that  of  gunpowder :  tlie  great  rei|iie«t,  how- 
ever, in  winch  they  hold  that  ofKurope,  proves  the  In- 
feriority of  their  own.  In  war  the  flower  of  their  land- 
forces  always  consists  of  infantry ;  liiit  their  naval  strength 
is  the  more  formidable  :  their  warfare  has  always  iM'en 
conlined  to  predatory  descents  on  adjacent  islands.  I'.very 
desiriptkiii  iil  government  is  to  Im'  met  with  in  this  archip., 
i'roiii  unlimited  freinliim  in  a  savage  state,  to  absolute 
despotism  in  the  most  civilised  ;  in  no  one  is  It  Te  an 
liereditary  nolillity,  and  tlie  civil  and  relitfliiiu  Authority 
are  In  every  case  kept  distinct.  TI.e  piib''r  revenues  are 
usuiiiiy  derived  friiiii  the  three  sources  of  taxes  on  land, 
a  poll-tax,  and  lax< .,  ..  i  arll<  ies  consumed  k'  imported  ; 
ill  Java  there  is  a  tax  on  flsheiies.  Farniiiig  the  revenues 
is  n  eiiininon  praetice.  and  It  is  c<inimon  in  many  states 
for  the  prince  or  ehiil  to  reward  his  officers  by  assigning 
to  ttiem,  iiiitead  of  pav'iig  them  iliri  rtly,  n  eerlaiu  e-.lent 
ol'Iniid,  or  the  ainoiiiit  of  the  value  of  the  laboivf  of  a 
eertaiii  number  of  enltivatiirs.  The  prevailing  reiigion  la 
.Mohainnietlaii,  wliieh  was  iiitrodiiced  into  the  archip.  in 
the  i:ith,  and  eoiitiiiiied  to  siiread  till  the  end  of  the  llith 
leutiiry.  t'hrlstlanily  prevails  only  in  tlie  Philippines  and 
till' Spiee  isl  Tlie  Molmnimednii  laws  are  those  chiefly 
in  forci  in  t'.tr  eivilUed  parts,  and  .ire  closely  adhernl  tu 
soniellmes  ;  but  the  task  of  avenging  of  private  injuries 
mostly  piissei  into  iiiivate  hands.  Tlie  Iit  ItUiuHix  is  very 
pii|iular,  th'.ujih  "'.iioil  ail  piiiilshuienls  may  Iw  com- 
iioiinded  ir  alleviated  by  paying  the  party  InJnrnI,  hla 
Irli'"'',  .ir  tile  exeutlniier  :  stabbing  by  the  tri>  Is  tho 
must  usual  mode  of  capital  pnnishnient. 

Trade  in  tlie  an  hliielago  is  i  steeined  a  most  tiononr- 
able  eniiiloyini'iil,  anil  even  sovereigns  personally  engage 
III  It.  .ia\a,  Sumatra,  and  Celelies  are  the  chief  seats  of 
trade:  IVoiii  the  latter  4.1  vessels  go  annually  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Australia,  and  many  others  into  tlie  rest  of  th« 
arrhipel.igo.  tr  rolleet  articles  for  the  Chinese  trade, 
the  ni  !■!  ennsldetalile  of  .ill.  yel  not  of  mil  years'  stand- 
ing. Tlie  exports  to  China  are  (lepper.  cloves,  niacn 
and  iiutniegs,  scented  woods,  elHiny.  ivory,  horns,  hides, 
tortotseshel!.  sharks'  tins,  edilile  bints'  nests,  gold  dust, 
lienioln,  i-ainphnr.  iH'tel.  wax,  wool,  Iripaug,  and  Kurn. 
iieau  wiiiiileiis  and  eotlons.  The  trade  with  India  Is  be- 
IIi'vihI  by  Mr    (i.ivvliird  to  bavr  euinnieiieed  at  Ihe  Im<- 

rliniiiiig  III  the  seioiid  outiirv  of  the  Cbrislian  n-ra,  and 
s  now  very  exten.lve,  tile  value  of  llie  bii|i<irls  friini  lb»> 
ar' hipi'liuo  liilo  ('  '  tt.i  only,  in  lH.'t7-:M,  bnviiig 
ainouuteil  to  M'i.'i'iO',:  these  lin|Hirt»  ci'iisltl  prim  ipally 
I.  ;i 
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of  pepper,  tin,  betcl-niit,  fine  woods,  gold  and  silver, 
<iam.ir,  spices,  &c.  Tlie  exports  to  Europe  and  America 
have  very  greatly  increased  within  tliese  few  years  ; 
prinripiillv  in  consequence  of  tlic  wonderfully  extended 
growth  ol'sngar,  coffee,  indigo,  &c.  in  Java  (which  see). 
But,  exclusive  of  tliese  great  staples,  Java  sends  rice  to 
the  other  islands,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even 
to  Europe ;  sago  is  sent  to  Europe,  China,  and  Bengal ; 
cotton  is  produced  principally  in  the  great  south  chain  of 
the  lirst  and  second  divisions,  but  little,  however,  is 
lent  beyond  the  archipelago.  The  chiel  Imports 
are  bli\ck  tea,  coarse  porcelain,  wrought  iron,  cottons 
and  silks,  brass  and  tutonague  ware,  paper,  books,  shoes, 
fans,  umbrellas,  paint,  and  toys,  from  Chma;  salt,  to- 
bacco blue  cotton  ilnths  and  chintzes,  from  India. 
Chintzes  dved  red,  green,  and  other  bright  colours  ami 
especially  In  patterns  of  runninj'  Jioiivrs,  are  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  natives.  Manchester  and  (J  asgow 
coltons,  bntulana  handkerchiefs,  C(i,.on  velvets  and  wool- 
leni  English  saddlery  .ind  iron,  lirt'-arnu  and  amnui- 
nitlon  glass  and  plated  wares,  raw  and  wrought  silks, 
and  opium,  are  .ilso  in  great  request.  Tliesi>  nations  are 
ignorant  of  arithmetic,  and.  excepting  in  Java,  KKH)  is 
the  highest  number  tliev  havi-  any  term  to  cxpriss.  In- 
terest on  money  lent  i.s  very  high  ;  bills  <it  exchange  are 
unknown  :  and  woineii  are  almost  solely  the  merchants, 
brokers,  and  money-changers.  (For  other  p.irti(  ulars 
*ve  Arlitii-s  on  Ihc  sinriil  Islnnils,  and  tin-  learned  and 
excellent  Uisloni  of  Ihr  Imliaii  Aniniui  igo,  hy  John 
Crawford.  Esi]..  F.  Il..«.,  .1  vols.  8vo.  nnsfim. ) 

AIUI.S-SI'K-.VUIIK,  a  town  of  rranee,  dep.  Aniie. 
cap.  arrond.  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  the  point  where 
it  begins  to  iM-cmne  navigable,  and  Hliere  it  is  ero->ed  by 
the  liigh  road  from  Troys  to  lthpim>.  Top. ->.7.V-'.  There 
ari' no  buildings  wortli  notice.  It  h.is  niannraclures  of 
woollen  stockings  and  caps,  an  establishment  for  spin- 
ning cotton,  tanneries,  Xe..  and  is  the  enticpot  of  the 
iron  of  the  valley  of  the  Aulie.  and  of  tin-  wire  ami  wood- 
work of  the  Vosges.  This  tonn  snll'ered  severely  during 
the  eamjiaign  of  ISH.  Napoleon,  who  (ll.'|ilayiil  iiinal 
skill  and  courage,  repulsol  at  this  point,  with  n  very 
inferior  force,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  allieil 
army. 

AlU'O.  or  AUCII,  a  town  of  the  Tvrol,  with  a  castle, 
on  the  .Sarea.  7  m.  W.  Hoveredo.     P.ip.  a.OIMl. 

AH(  (H.E,  a  village  of  Austrian  It.ily.  on  tlie  Alpora, 
l.'iin.  K.S  E.  Verona,  A  series  of  saiigninarv  eiiuage- 
ments  took  plai'e  liere  on  the  |.'>tli,  b.'li,  and  17th  of  No- 
vember. I7'.W,  between  the  Anstri.-oi-  and  the  Ireiieh 
under  Napoleon,  when  the  former  were  ultim.dely  4le- 
feated. 

AUCOS  HE  I, A  FHONIIItA.  a  town  of  Spain, 
/(ndahisia,  on  the  (iuailalele,  ;io  m.  F.  N.  I'..  Cadiz. 
!*o|).  lo.lNIO.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevati-<l  rnek.  and  is  of 
dittieult  access.  .Streets  iinpaMil.  and  ill  ad.ipted  tor  foot 
pas^enger:^.  It  has  two  parish  ehurclies,  and  some  con- 
vents for  bolh  sexes.  The  great  alt.ir  ol  the  cinirili  of 
.Santa  M.iria  is  much  .adoroeil.  I'he  e(nintry  in  the  vici- 
nity is  inoiintainons,  intersected  liy  valleys,  and  very 
fertile. 

Am'OT.amarlt.dlslrlct  of  lllnclosl.an.prov  rarnntic, 
iiTe<id  Madras,  iliilded  Into  two  «iili-di«triets.  or  col- 
le,  lorales.  i  oinpri'.lng  tlie  whole  eonntry  from  Coleroon 
river  on  the  S.  to  the  frontier  (if  the  Nelh.ie  district  on 
the  N  anil  E.  of  Cudd.ipah,  M\Mpre,  and  S  ilein,  with 
tie  exception  of  the  <  liinglrpiit  district  lung  rcmnd 
Madras,  The  cll«lriets  are  di»lcl..d  by  tlii>  I'alaiir  ri(er 
Th.it  to  the  N.  cdnipri«es  an  arc  a  of  ■*.'H*\  »c|.  ni..  and  ,i 
pop  of  M  O.H.Il  ;  and  that  to  thc>  S  an  area  of  l.'-ob  »c|.  in  . 
and  a  pop.  cif  ■p"i<i.i.Ti.  Near  the  >ca  the  conntrv  Is  low 
and  well  iiillltated  ;  but  lurtlier  Inl.uid  it  Is  hilly, 
will]  extiMi«i\e  tracts  of  jungle.  Agric  ciltiirc  Is  the  great 
biislnesi  of  the  niitives ;  and  this  dc  pends  very  much  oi. 
irrigation,  to  assist  In  whic  h  many  very  large  tanks,  arll- 
(Iclal  rlmnnc  Is,  and  dams  have  ln'rn  i  cinstrnctMl.  The 
ronnlry  is  held  iniihr  the  r>ii|»«r  systpin  >c  .•  Ihiuc). 
I  he  revenue  of  the  N  dl«i>liin  .'intoUllted  ill  c<f'i-Mri  to 
Ji7.7IH/,,  and  that  of  the  S.  illiiM.in  to  ■iVi.'.^ll.  The 
trade  In  pliMi' g<Hul>  ha>  l>ei  ii  will  nigli  aiinibllilecl  by 
the  iiitrodiiitioiioi  Ihi'  I  heaper  cotloiis  id  (ireal  llrltain  ; 
lull  cotton  sliilb  >li)l  roiilinue  to  Ih>  niaonlactiirt  d  at 
I'lillcal  and  Irrjiinn.  .iiid  there  l«  an  ixtcii«i\i'  liciii 
fiicuidry  at  I'orlo  Ncno.  ( .V(«(in»  Mmiinm  ,/■"/■  \<\*. 
part  II  p.  17.  ftc  ) 

Amor,  a  illy  ol  lllndottHn.  Die  Mohainniednii  rap. 
of  the  Carnalie.  ,,ii  ilo-  S.  tide  of  I'le  r.danr.  Ii*  ni. 
WS.W.  Mi«lr«..  l,nl.  li  '>»'  N..  long  ri"  V*  K  It  Is 
•  ell  built,  is  hii  losed  b;  walls,  and  ronlAlnii  the  ruins  cii 
III''  tialace  "f  the  ii.ibi'iln  of  Aicot  The  po|ilil,ill'>ll 
roiiklkti  principally  of  Molmiiiine  lans  who  s|>eak  the 
Diianiiy  dialect  which  we  c  ill  lllndcki.inl  It  lia« 
a  hmiiUoiiie  .Mohaiiiiiii  clan  ninaciiir,  with  MOoe  otle  r 
Mohaninii'dan  rillgloco  cdlhics.  The  i  lladil,  fir- 
int  rljr  o*^  large  exteiil  and  conslch  ralile  •Irength.  !• 
now  ipdti  III  rulii>.  Il«  priniip.il  delenceit  linsink'  <>■<'» 
Iclown  up  ;  bill  the  rninpitrt  lieM  the  titer,  .|>  it  protects 
till  liiii'i  rroiii  liiuiiditloii.  is  kc  p<  i  1  r!"ctj  repilr     Sxn'X 
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is  very  ancient,  and  has  undergone  many  Ticissitudes.  It 
came  delinitively  Into  our  possession  in  1801.  (Ilatnil. 
Ion's  E.  I.  Gazetteer.) 

AKDAGH,  an  insignificant  village  of  Ireland,  co. 
Longford.  The  cluircji  is  very  ancient ;  and  it  was  tlio 
see  of  a  bishopric,  united  in  lf>85  to  the  bishopric  of  KiU 
more,  but  separated  from  the  latter  in  I74I,  when  it  was 
unitetl  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam. 

AKUEBYL,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerbljan,  38  m. 
W.  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  and  which  there  is  a 
chain  of  pretty  liigli  mountains,  near  the  edge  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  elevated  plain,  lat.  38"  1,5'  N.,  long.  4s"  '/y 
E.  Pop.  said  l)y  Mr.  Eraser  to  amount  to  5t)(l  or  (iiiu 
I'amilies,  or  from  3,(KI(I  to  3,0(10  individuals.  Houses  mean 
iind  tiinall,  built  of  mud  or  sun-burnt  bricks,  with  flat 
roofs  like  those  of  the  poorest  villages.  It  Is  surronmli'c.1 
by  a  ruinous  mud  wall  ;  but  the  I'ort  is  a  regular  square 
with  b.istions,  a  ditch,  glacis,  and  drawbridj^'e  in  tlie  Eii.' 
ropeaii  style.  The  place  is'remarkable  for  its  containing 
the  tombs  of  Hkeikh  SuttU,  the  founder  of  the  Suflite  ily. 
nasty  of  Persian  princes  and  of  a  religious  sect,  and  of 
some  of  ills  desccudents.  It  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims,  but  is  now  falling  into  decay.  A  line  Ii- 
brary  formerly  belonged  to  Ardebyl  ;  but  it  was  car- 
ried to  Petersburg  on  the  town  beiifg  taken  liy  the  Itus- 
siaiis,  by  whinii,  however,  it  was  restored  to  the  Per- 
sians. (Fi-iisif's  Triiveh  on  the  Shoris  <tf'  the  Vaspinn 
Sen.  p.  •>'M'i.  ;  Jouniiil  q/'  the  (jeo^rnphiitil  SdcilIi/,  iii 
p.  27. ) 

AUnECIlE,  a  dep.  of  France,  lying  lengthwise  .aloni; 
the  W.  side  of  tlie  Illume,  by  which  it  is  sep.iraic.l 
frcnn  the  Drome,  having  .S.  the  Gard,\V.  the  I.cizir,- 
and  Haute  Loire,  and  N.  the  Loire.  .Area,  .'i.l'.i.IKu 
beet.  Pop.  .'i.i3.7.'''J.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
border  along  the  Khoiie,  most  part  of  the  surface  Is  cic- 
cojiled  by  hills  and  i.iouiit.iins  belonging  to  the  chain  ,;f 
tlie  Cevennes  :  Mcnint  .Mc/cn,  on  its  W.  fronticT.  tlie 
highest  in  the  dep..  rises  to  the  lieight  of  1,774  Inises 
(.^,770  feet)  above  thic  level  of  the  sea.  Several  of  (Ik. 
smaller  hills  are  of  volcanic  origin.  The  cultivable  >oil  is 
estimatcMl  at  atiout  I'jy.dliO  _- me.iihiws.  44,(:(KI  —vine- 
yards, '27.0(10 —  forests,  !IH,(IOII  —  mountains,  (iiMllis,  ,Vr 
|.(H.O(i(i_  and  eultuKS  (Imr.set,  fili.lHill  liect,  lloiiles 
the  Hlione,  the  dep.  is  w.itered  liy  the  Ardi^ihe.w  hence  ii 
derives  its  n.ame,  the  Eric'UX,  Doux.  \e.  ;  and  it  liie  In 
boa-t  of  the  source  of  the  Loire,  wlilch  rises  about  Ih  'ii. 
W.  I'rivas.  There  are  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  anliiiienv, 
•!tc.  The  produce  of  corn  is  insiilhcieiit  lor  the  ecu,. 
sumption  of  the  inbaliitants  ;  the  cleliiieni  >  Leing  siipplii  i| 
by  potatoes  and  chotnots.oiwhiih  last  the  Icirestsprciilnce 
lliiinenseipiantitles.  \  alli-ys  cuitiv.itcd  with  tlieplciii|,h  : 
hills  generally  willi  the  spade.  The  inhabitants  aie  ex. 
ceiiiingly  inclostrions,  as  I,  evinced  by  their  carelid  si  >ic m 
of  irrlgaiicin,  and  by  the  terraces  forniecl  on  the  side .  i,f 
the  hills  planted  uilli  vines.  The  ciiliure  cii  the 
hitler  is  an  objiMt  of  gn  at  atteiilioo  ;  and  the  wines  cif 
I.lnioiiy,  St.  Joseph.  (  ornas.  St.  I'eray,  \c..  |mrticnl,irly 
tile  last  nieiitloned  are  higlilv  esteemed  In  foreiini 
countries  as  well  as  in  1  raiicc-.  'Phe  raisinr  of  the  >illi- 
worni  and  the  production  of  silk  is  also  a  iiio^t  Inipoit.int 
objecl  In  the  economy  of  the  di'p.  Tlie  culture  ol  tlie 
olive  has  be'O  ab.iiidonecl,  :nicl  the  oiih  oil  used  i^  new 
proeorecl  from  walnuts.  Hotter  and  cheese  yield  cunn. 
deralih  returns  ;  gre.u  numbers  oj  liit  hogs  nrecxpciitcd  ; 
and  the  sheep  which  are  innneroiis.  Iiirnisb  .imiiiallv 
idioiil  .llo.isHi  kilogs.  wciol.  .Maiiiilai'lnriiig  liidiisirv  it 
pro>eeuli'd  Willi  much  spirit  and  ■.iiecess.  The  d'ep 
which  from  iMdHto  !M'2  produced  at  .in  averate  73.i,iiii 
kilcpgs.  a  vear  of  cocoons,  wccith  •J.l'ic.oiid  fr.,  proclcii .  i|,  n, 
l8'.".i.  8Pi,i>llo  kllogv  raw  silk,  wcrth  alHiiit  l»i,IKHi,(  i  ii  ir  , 
and  h.id,  at  the  scniie  llnie.  '^'iiiestablNliiiients  lur  soiieiiiin, 
oruaiulnlng,  Ac.  this  silk,  by  which  Us  value  was  lalvii 
(tc  Jf,V4t,^.'ib  Ir.  !  ancl  sliice  (hen  there  has  been  a ''<>r.vu 
derable  ini  rease.  Th  '  p.i|ier  prodiicuil  a!  .Xnnoiiav  ami 
other  iilaces  ranks  among  the  very  lie»t  In  liirope  The 
inaniitac  lore  l<  not,  however,  verv  extensive.  eni|'lciiini 
onl>  abciiil  PHI  wccfk-peciple,  and  fiirnlsbing.'IIMMsi  reams 
a-.\ear.  I. .ilterly  the  tinning  cii  leather,  particularly  el 
goiil-skin*  tor  gloves,  has  lH*ectniea  considerable  bienic  ,v 
riiere  are  also  filTlcs  ,,r  I  .CUM'  cloth,  Piieii,  and  >tr,iu 
hats,  est.iblishmeiits  hir  spliiiibigcciltcin.  with  Iron  W'.rkv 
forget.  \e.     The  dep.  reliirmc  4  nienilM  rs  I'l  llie  (  h,  ,  i 

Itcp.    Cinstlt     In  |h:i7,  I  iW7.      Total  ;iubllc  rivci <ii 

l--:il.  very  near  •i,o<'(i,o(ii)  Ir,     Principal  towns,  I'llvas  tli 
cap  ,  Annonay,  AiiIm  iias.  ,Vr. 

AltDEE.  an  hil.iiid  town  nf  tielaiid,  ro,  I.onlli,  prev 
Leilitter.  ontheDi-e,  w  In  me  Its  aiieleni  name  ol  \ili.'. 
di'<',"Tccwnoiitlie  Ibi','  ;t(',m.  N  N  \V.  Dnblln  A-lrcii' 
CKille.  n  iw  tittixl  up  as  a  cciiirt-honse  biiili  here  liy  <ti" 
of  the  early  Fiuli  h  si  tilers,  long  rendi  re  il  (I  a  pl.ic  i  ■  i 
initi  h  lliipiirtanie  ,  lint  it  was  notwithstanding  luiii't 
by  I'dwaiel  Hriiee.  cleuliip  his  Inviisiiei  ef  Irelind.  I'l 
IMJS,  and  again  Icy  li'Neli.  during  the  wars  in  llii'  ryiirii 
of  ll(»ntieib  In  Itill,  it  »«i  the  head. i|iiarlei«  iif  Mr 
Phi'llio  O'Ni'il  Anerwnrds  II  fell  Into  the  ImimU 'f 
Cricnwel/.  and  «n>  oio'  ol  (hi'  •fatloin  of  llie  ariMi  -< 
.tames  II  .  Willie   I'liinn   Ik  fen    Ihcd   icf  \\  ilbiiei   111. 
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AllDELAN. 

previously  to  tho  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Pop.,  In  1891, 
3,r,88,  in  1831,  3,976,  beinf?  about  2-3d«  of  that  of  the  en- 
tire parish,  which  in  IK34  contained  Cl.'il  inhab.,  of 
whom  468  were  of  the  E.  church,  45  P.  dig.,  and  5,fi48 
)!.  Catholics.  The  town,  which  stands  in  a  fertile  dis- 
trict, consists  of  a  main  street,  having  several  lanes 
branching  from  it ;  the  dwellings,  with  the  exception  of 
Bome  good  houses,  are  mostly  miserable  cabins.  The 
rlinrch,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and 
originally  firming  part  uf  an  Augustine  monastery,  is  a 
jiluTn  st.uoture  in  good  repair:  the  H.  C.  charcl  Is  a 
new  ard  sp.icious  edflice.  There  are  schools  for  both 
sexes,  under  the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith  ;  a  sav- 
ings' bank,  and  a  dispensary.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  another  ancient  castle,  now  fitted  up  as  a  dwclling- 
iioiise,  and  near  the  entrance  is  a  large  artificial  mound, 
railed  the  Castle  Guard.  It  was  incorporateu  to- 
sarils  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Kdward  111.,  and  received 
ailililionai  privileges  from  subsequent  '.lonarchs.  Its 
ruling  charter  is  that  of  11th  Anne,  uni'er  which  it  con- 
sists of  a  portreeve,  23  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen  ;  the  municipal  government  being 
vested  in  the  portreeve,  6  burgesses,  and  6  freemen,  wlio 
liol'l  office  for  life.  The  corporation  returned  2  m.  to 
till'  Irish  pari.,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a  revenue  of  about 
i;iri/.  per  annum.  The  local  courts  have  fallen  into  dis- 
use ;  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  in  January 
and  .lune,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday :  part  of 
tlip  ancient  castle  is  used  .^is  a  bridewell.  The  manufac- 
ture of  malt  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  (i4,'t83 
liusliels  having  paid  duty  in  lM:ili :  tliere  are  also  flour 
ami  ineal  mills  ;  turf  is  brought  from  a  bog,  about  two 
miles,  distant  by  the  river  Dee,  wliich  is  here  na\ignlile 
for  boats.  A  market-pliee  for  corn  was  liuill  In  1710, 
and  ohanibli's  in  17U<),  In  which  a  well  stocked  market  is 
hilii  every  Tuesday.  Fairs,  principally  for  live  stork, 
ari'  held  in  a  large  enclosed  area  providi  d  by  the  corpo- 
ration, on  1st  ftfar.,  Idth  Apr.,  (ith  June,  Hth  Julv,  2(Hh 
Aug.,  23il  Oct.,  and  17th  Dec.  ;  that  of  Ortolieri's  prin- 
cipally for  sheep.  The  right  of  tolls,  which  was  ;iir 
some  time  matter  of  dispute  and  turbulence,  has  been 
ili'iiiied  in  favour  of  the  corporation.  Tlie  post-ottice 
rivemie  aniount«l  in  ls;«)  to317/ ,  and  in  1  N3(j  to  540/.  : 
a  ilaily  mail  car  from  Drogheda  to  I.outh  passes  through 
Arili'i",  carrying  at  an  average  two  passengi.rs  eadi  trip. 
(Uiiilriiad  Keport ;  I'riv.  I-{J'or.) 

AUDKLAN,  a  prov.of  I'ersia,  forming  the  E.  division 
of  Kiirilist.in.  It  extends  2tK)  m.  in  length,  from  the 
sti'iaiii  Sharook  to  the  Turkish  district  of  /ohaub,  and  is 
marly  KiO  in.  in  breadth.  Kroni  the  .Sharook  to  Senna, 
cap.prov.,  in  l.it,  .1,1"  12' N.,  long.  4(1"  E.,  the  surface 
pri'siiits  successive  i  lusters  of  hills,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on 
■  ii'li  other,  on  extensive  table  lands,  covered  with  huts, 
ami  the  llcM'ks  of  Iriliei  passing  the  summer  montlis  l'-..e, 
ami  migrating  in  winter  towards  Ilagdad.  The  soil  is 
f  ,m[,  and  will  yield  abundance  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  but 
tlic  tiiirds,  who  prefer  a  pastoral  life,  eonti'nt  them- 
Mivis  with  raising  only  what  is  alisolulely  necessary  for 
Ihrir  subsistence.  ']'ii)iarro  is  cultivatiHl  in  sinill  quan- 
tilies  ;  and  the  exleiinive  forests  of  oak  on  themountains 
W.  ol^  Senna  atTiird  aliiindance  of  tinilHT  and  gnli-niils. 
The  former  is  floated  down  the  Zal>  in  ratts  Into  the 
Tli;ris,  and  the  latter  expiii  ted  to  India.  \  arious  tribes 
iiiliahll  .\rdelaii,  wliiili  are  represi  nt<.d  as  roliiist.  brave, 
t.'inperate,  and  li\  iiig  to  a  great  age  ;  lint  they  are  averse 
from  settled  habits  ;  war  and  rapine  are  their  delight  ; 
,iiiil  they  M-arri'  cmiklder  murder  and  parrieiile  as  eriines  ! 
i'liey  have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  are  prmid  of 
llirii'  di'sreiil,  wliiih  they  trace  back  to  the  most  dis- 
l;iiit  epixhf.  .Some  of  their  chief*  Iiave  great  power. 
iAihmik',*  Prr>i<i,\<.  112.) 

AIIDINNKS,  a  ileii.  in  the  N.  of  I'raiire,  having 
N.  Ilelgiiini,  E.  dep.  Meuse,  S.  d<  p.  Marne,  ami  \V. 
ili|i.  Aisiie.  Are.1,  M7,:t'>.')  Iiert.  I'oii.  ;I(m;,n(;i.  It  de- 
nies Its  iiiinie  from  the  old  fono  of  Ardennes,  which 
nnipieslts  N  division.  It  Is  divided  Into  two  |iorlloiis 
111  I  nionnlaiiioiis  riilue,  a  ramiliealioii  of  llii  chain  nl'tlie 
Vo-k'is,  by  which  il  is  travernd  Iroin  .S.  I',,  to  N.  W. 
I'tiin  Ipal  rivers  Meuse  and  .\lsne.  niniieeled  by  niiaiis  of 
till' i.iiial  I'f  the  .Xnleiines  and  Hie  Har.  Soil  of  very 
ililfi  ri  lit  degrees  o|  frrtilit\ .  The  N.  is  liitersperti  d 
«illi  iiinuntaliis  or  high  hills  iiivered  with  finests  and 
liiallis,  and  some  plains  in  the  S.  \V.  district  are  naked. 
sii.l,  and  liar.eii.  lint  II  li.is  sniiio  large  and  hiiill'ul 
i.illiys,|'artleiil.irly  that  of  the  Aisne,  nut.  of  Iheb  st  eorii 
iiiuniiies  III  I' ranee  'I'he  eM.  lit  of  Us  principal  divisions 
il  til  down  as  follows  III  the  ullielal  laliles,  VK.  iiiltlva- 
lile  lands,  314,(NKI ;  meadow  .v  4M,IHIII ;  I'orists,  ■i.N.IMId  (  and 
lii'.illi»,  \r.,  II.IIIKI  beet.  Agrleultlire  li.is  reeeiilly 
iiLiile  null  h  iinigress,  and  more  corn  is  now  proiliiri  ,1 
tli.iii  is  siilltrhnt  lor  Ihe  I'liiisiiinptinn  of  the  li  liahilants. 
Ilie  nop  of  IKII  w.is  I'sliiii  lid  al  ilioiil  .'.TO.H'^I  lieii. 
•  liil.  lli.it  of  Ik;ij  was  esiiniaiedal  lilJ.iHUi,  Some  Info, 
nor  wine  Is  innde  In  Ihe  S.  districts.  There  are  larp 
lirrils  of  call le  and  lloi  1. «  of  >liei  p,  there  heliig  .iinoiig  the 
liitler,  mhlih  are  ci"h  brat  ed  lor  their  iiiiilliin,  several  of 
llie  long-wiMili'd  and  im-iliio  hieeU*.      Average  nnmial 
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produce  of  wool,  560,000  kilogs.  This  dep.  is  distin- 
guished by  Us  mines  and  manufactures.  Among  the 
former  are  those  of  iron,  lead,  calamine,  &c.,  with  quarric.i 
of  slate  and  marble,  the  former  the  most  important  of 
the  kind  in  the  N.  of  France  ;  coal  is  also  found,  but  it  is 
not  worked,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
annual  produce  of  iron  is  estimated  at  above  4,500,000 
kilogs.  bar,  and  above  700,000  kilogs.  cast.  Charlevillo 
produces  annually  above  3,000,000  kilogs.  nails :  the  copper 
works  furnish  above  180,000  kilogs.  sheet  copper,  with 
above  1 10,000  kilogs.  brass-wire  for  pins,  clock-work,  Ac, 
and  copper  for  caldrons  and  boilers.  Above  6,000  indi- 
viduals arc  employed  in  the  arrondisiement  of  Mezi^rcs 
in  the  nail  tratle,  and  600  in  the  manufacture  of  iron- 
mongery goods.  Immense  quantities  of  slates  are 
quarried  at  Fumay,  Fepin,  St.  Barnabe,  &c.  Fabrics 
of  superior  earthenware,  glass,  white  lead,  tanneries,  &c. 
are  met  with  at  Monthermc  and  other  places.  There  are 
also  numerous  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  wool ; 
and  various  branches  of  the  woollen  manuuteture  are 
extensively  carried  on  at  Sedan,  Bethel,  &c.  The  great 
manufactory  of  fire-arms  on  account  of  government, 
carried  on  at  Charleville,  has  been  transferred  to  Feitrl 
and  Chatellerault.  Besides  furnishing  timber  and  other 
products  for  exportation  to  the  contiguous  depts.  and 
Belgium,  the  forests  arc  tlie  great  source  of  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  mines,  timber  being  the  fuel  used  in  tiie 
iron  and  copper  works.  Tiie  dep.  returns  4  m.  to  the  Ch. 
of  Dep.  Const,  in  1837,  1,322.  Public  revenue  in  18;il, 
8,075,880  fr.  Principal  towns  Mezidres,  Sedan,  Charleville, 
Betliel,  Givet,  &c,  {.Ihieo,  France  I'ittoreiquc,  art.  Ar- 
dennes ;  and  OJflcial  Tallies.) 

AKDES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Puy-dc-Dome,  cap. 
cant,  on  a  small  river  tliat  falls  into  tiie  AUier,  10  m. 
S.  W.  Issolrc.     Pop.  1,830. 

AKDGLA.SS.amarit.town  of  Ireland, cr.Down.prov. 
Ulster,  on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  St.  John's 
Point,    between  Dundrum   Bay    and    the   entrance    of 
Strangford  Loiigh,  68  m.  N.  N  .  E.  Dublin.    It  was  for- 
merly of  such  commercial  importance  that  a  mercantile 
company  from  I.cmdon  settled  here  In  the  reign  of  Hen. 
IV.,  and  In  that  of  lien.  VI.  its  trade  exceeded  that  of 
any  finrt  to  the  N.  of  Drogheda.     It  was  also  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  as  appears  from  the  gallant  stand 
made  in  it  by  Simon  Jordan,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  uf 
Elizabeth,   who    maintained  it  successfully    during    a 
siege  of  three  years  against  the  earl  of  Tyrone  ;  but  sub- 
srauently,  in  consequence  of  its  exclusive  commercial 
piiviiegrs  having  been  |iurcliased  up  by  the  Crown,  and 
transferred  to  Newry  and  Belfast,  its  trade  declined,  inso- 
much tliat  it  has  been  for  many  years  -nerely  a  fishing 
station  and  watering-place,  and  tlie  port  lor  embarkation 
to  a  few  passengers  to  the  Isle  of  Man.    Pop.  in  1834, 
U\'2»,  of  whom  (Wl  were  of  the  E.  church,  2<t  Prot.  dIs., 
and  1138  H.  Cath.     It  stands  on  the  side  of  an  elevated 
tract  of  land  overlooking  the  sea,  between  tr.o  remark- 
able hills.     The  late  proprietor  expended  a  consldc-able 
Slim  In  buildings  suited  to  make  it  a  iashhinabie  bathing- 
place.     It  now  consists  of  a  long  semicircular    street, 
with  lanes  branching  from  it ;  a  range,  called  the  Crescent, 
overlooking  the  bay,  and  several  deti.chcd  residences. 
The  pa.  church  and   H.  lath,  chapel  are  neat  buildings. 
Schools,  on  Ihe  I'oiiiulatlon  of  Erasmus  Smith,  educate 
!I0  boys   and  80  girls  ;  there    are  also  several   private 
schools,  in  which  about  100  pupils  arc  Instructed.     Tho 
castle,  now  the  occasional  residence  of  the  proprietor, 
eiinsists  of  a  range  uf  very  aneh'iit  buildings,  siipposeil 
to  have  lieeii   stores  for    merehandise,    ciinverlril    Into 
a  castellated   mansion  of  three    tt'>ries.     A    n<innri»l 
court  holds  plens  to  the  .imuiiiit   of  1(K»/.     The  iiariiour 
has  also  liieii  much  Improvi^i.     It  consists  of  an  inner 
rove,  cap.ilile  ot    admitting  vessels    of    UK)    tons,    hut 
nearly  dry   at  low  water,  and  nf  a  large  outer  harbour, 
which,   having   la'cii   still   fartliT  enlargiMi   liy   a  pier, 
extending  300    feet    into    deep    water,    admits    vessels 
of  600  tons  at  any  time  of  tide  :    It  has  a   ligh'hoiisa 
at  Its  e- Irenilly.     A  ronstnliulary  force  and  coast-guard 
are  maintained    here.       There   are    no   maiiiifaelnres : 
Its  trade   is  conllned  to  that  of  gri;.n,  of  which  consider- 
able i|iiaiilllies  are  shipped,     lis   low  state  In  these  le- 
specls  is  indiealed  liy  lis  iiiist-oflice  revenue,  which,  in 
l>«;ill.  was  but  !i<  /  ,  iind  in  ik'Ui  was  not  returned.     In  itt 
coiniiiirilal  arriu  geinen;.,  il  is  ennsldereil  as  »  ereck  or 
depenileiicy   of   Killoiigh,  uilh   wlilih    port   !ih   custom 
iliili.'s  aie  (onMilidateil.  ( Vii-  Kii.i.iiiKiii.)    111.    flshcy 
is  the  almost  cxehisive  ocrupatioiiof  the  working  classes  ( 
that  of  herrings  lieing  inost  followed.    During  Ihe  seu'oii, 
which  eniitiiiiies  from  the  liegini'lng  of  June  to  the  eiosa 
of  August,  vessels  asseinlile  here,  not  only  from  the  fish- 
ing ports  oil  the  1:.  coast  of  Irel.iiid,  hut  Iriiin  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  t'-rnwall.     In  I'd!  alioiit  3IKI  vessels  wore  .  .'. 
leeteil    of  wliirli  a   third   were   Manx,    i  third   I  n- !  sh, 
from  Pen/ nice  in  Cornuall,  ami  the  r.  inaiiiilei    iiish. 
Ilesldes  herrings,  inosi  kinds  of  round  and  tla*  lis!   arn 
aliinidaiit )   but  tiny  .ire  i.ot  so  iiiiieh  >onglit  for.      Ihu 
tlshermen,  as  a  body,  are  orderly,  well  eoiiiliicted.  wli'.InK 
to  work,  and  ii.it  iiion.  adilhied  to  the  use  uf  ardent 
1.  4 
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ipiritt  than  moit  otheri  of  the  twie  grade.  When  dif- 
abled  by  age  or  accident,  they  are  principally  supnortod 
by  their  children  and  friends.  It  Is  obierved,  that  thoiwh 
the  takes  of  ilah  are  froquentlj  very  largo,  the  quantity 
brought  In  for  sale  never  exceeds  the  demand.  (.Fisn- 
eru  Report;  Priv.  It^for.)  ....      ,     . 

ARDJA,  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Asia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Buirfirates,  45  m.  N.  W.  Bussorah. 

ARDNAMURCHAN  POINT,  a  promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  Argyleshire,  being  the  most  wes- 
terly point  in  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain,  lut. 
86°  VfS.,  long.  6°  8*  30"  W. 

ARDNAREE.amarlt.  town  of  Ireland.co.  Sligo.prov. 
Connaught,  1601  m.  W.  N.  W.  Dublin,  on  the  Moy,  a 
bridge  over  which  river  rimnects  it  with  the  town  of 
Ballina.  It  being,  thercforo,  m  reality  a  suburb  of  the 
latter,  the  particulars  relative  to  it  will  be  found  under 
Ballina.  ,    ,  „ 

ARDOCH,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  pa.  Muthil, 
S  m.  N.  Dumblane,  remarkable  for  having  in  its  vicinity 
one  of  the  best  preserved  Roman  stations  or  forts  in  the 
empire.  It  is  an  oblong,  420  feet  by  375  within  the  lines. 
On  the  W.  side  It  is  defended  by  the  steep  banks  of  the 
river  Knnig,  on  the  S.  by  a  deep  morass  and  two  ditches, 
and  on  the  other  sides,  where  it  is  most  exposed,  by  no 
fewer  than  Ave  parallel  ditches  and  six  ramparts.  On  the 
S.  side  the  ditches  have  been  partially  destroyed  in  the 

Crocess  of  cultivation,  and  the  W.  side  has  boon  injured 
y  carrying  (unnecessarily)  the  military  road  from 
Girling  through  Crieff  to  the  Highlands  through  part  of 
the  works  ;  but  it  Is  now  luckily  inclosed  and  protected 
from  further  depredation.  The  prBetorium,  which  is 
well  preserved,  is  a  square,  CO  feet  In  the  side,  but  it  is 
not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  station.  Near  this  strong 
fort  are  three  camps  of  dlfTerent  magnitudes,  one  2,Hii() 
by  1,950  feet,  estimated  to  accommodate  25,000  men; 
another,  1,910  by  1,340  feet,  accommodating  12,000  men  ; 
and  the  third  and  smallest,  1,060  liyiKWfeet,  accommo- 
pating  4.000  men.  Nothing  certain  Is  known  as  to  the 
period  when,  or  tlie  general  by  whom,  this  station  and 
camps  were  constructed ;  but  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Agricola.  A  little  to  the 
W.  of  Ardcch  a  calm  formerly  existed  U2feet  in  height ; 
but  it  Is  now  nenrly  demolished,  the  stones  having  been 
carried  aw  ay  to  build  houses  and  fences.  (Hiiy'»  Mi- 
litary Antiquitiet ;  Sew  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
art.  Muf/iit.) 

ARDOYE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  14  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges. 
Pop.  5.9(«. 

ARDKA,  or  AYEM,  a  country  of  Africa,  formerly  In- 
dependent, but  now  a  prov.  of  Dahomey.  Anlra  is  also 
the  name  of  the  caiiital  of  the  above  country,  about 
40  m.  Inland. 

AHDRE.S,  asmallbut  well-rortiliod  town  of  J"r,ince, 
dep.  I'as  dc  Calais,  rap.  cant.,  9  m.  S.  K.  Calais.  Pop. 
S.l.V).  In  the  viiinity  of  this  town,  in  .Tm.e,  1520,  was 
held  the  famous  meeting  between  Francis  1.,  king  of 
France,  and  Henry  VI II.,  king  of  Kngland.  The  pomp 
and  magnificence  displayed  on  both  kIiIcs.  during  IN  ilays 
that  the  meeting  lasted,  acquired  for  the  place  of  ren- 
devous  the  name  of  the  Champ  du  (trap  iVor,  The  in- 
terview had  no  very  important  political  result. 

AHDHOSS  AN,a  parish  ardtea-port  Uiwn  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Ayr,  the  town  b<'ing  24  m.  W.S.W.  (Jlasgow,  20  m. 
8.  Greenock,  anil  ahou',  1  m.  N.  W.  Saltcoats.  Pop.  "f 
parish  In  1*11,  .1,597  ;  of  Ardrossan  at  present  (IKW) 
from  1,(100  to  1,100.  The  town  w.is  foumled  hy  the  lute 
Earl  of  Kgllntoun.  His  lordship's  Intentlim  was  to  make 
a  h.irboiir  here  that  should  be  .-MTcs^ible  at  all  times  oi 
the  tide;  and  as  n  project  was,  at  the  same  time,  set  on 
font  for  bringing  a  canal  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan,  It 
was  (.iipposcil  that  the  latter  would  Ix'conie  the  port  <if 
the  former,  and  that  the  ciniillous  navigation  of  the 
Clyde  would  be  avoided.  In  ftirtherance  of  this  design, 
Lord  Eglintoun  expended  vast  sums  on  the  harbour  and 
town.  The  harbour  Is  nartly  formiKl  liy  a  smaM  islet, 
called  Horse  Isle,  whicli  shelters  it  on  the  N.W.,  and 
by  a  lengthened  circular  pier,  and  a  breakwater. 
Within  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  there  are  2fi  fiet 
water  at  spring  ebbs,  snoaliiig  gra<lnally  to  \!>  feet,  where 
the  iHer  commenees.  The  wet  docks  which  it  was  In. 
Irniled  to  construct  have  not  hein  proeedeil  with.  The 
town  Is  laiil  out  on  a  regular  au'lmagnillreiit  plan  ;  tliiTe 
is  a  splendid  e«tahlishm  nt  oflialhsi  and  'alterly  llie 
rlace  has  been  a  goml  di  al  rt  lorleil  |o  \ty  visiters  in  the 
bathing  season.  Mie  projiuted  canal  from  (iiasgow  to 
Ardrossan  not  having  been  excat'aled  further  than  the 
vlllaire  of  .lohnstnne  In  Henfrewshiri",  nn  act  was  ob- 
talniM,  in  IH27,  for  constructing  a  r.iiln  ay  from  .lolinstoni' 
to  Ardronnan  ;  but  hitherto  It  li;i«  licen  only  coinpleteil 
M  far  as  KflwInnInK  There  ran,  hnnever,  lie  llltli'doMhl 
that  a  ratluav  «ili.  at  no  distant  peri^ul  be  carrietl  Imm 
Glasgow  to  Ardid.san  ;  nnd  when  this  Is  done,  the  latter 
will  herriMP  the  point  whnice  the  steam  pa*  kits  will  hull 
fur  l.lverp  Mil  and  Itelf.ist.  Thi  shipping  m  ro.il  from 
Arilri'san  has  I  ilely  liicreaMil  rapMlv  liiirlni.'  the  ye  ir 
laac,  there  cnlrred  llie  port  \:«i'i  vcs.eV.  of  the  Inirdcn  of 


ECIFE,  a  sea-port  town,  cap.  island  of  Lancerota, 
rthe  Canaries,  on  its  E.  coast,  lat.  28^.56'  N.,  long. 
y  W.    Pop,  2,500.    The  harbour,  which  though 


AREVALO. 

108,649  tons.  (New  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland, 
art.  Ardrossan  ;  Priv.  Information. ) 

AIIEBO,  or  aRBON,  a  town  of  Benin,  on  the  river 
Formosa,  CO  m.  from  its  mouth.  Lat.  tP  58'  N.,  lone 
50  8' E.  * 

ARECIFE, 
one  of  t 
13°  W 

small  is  secure.  Is  formed  by  several  rocky  islets.  It  hut 
two  entrances,  the  N.  having  a  depth  of  12,  and  the  E. 
of  17j|  feet,  at  low  water,  with  a  9-feet  rise  of  tide,  lloth 
entrances  are  defended  by  bomb-proof  forts.  The  liiliab. 
are  mostly  engaged  in  the  fishery  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa,      (jounuil  Geog.  Society,  vl.  p.  287.) 

AK.ENDAL,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,on  the  Aren- 
dal,  75  m.  N.  E.  Christiansand,  lat.  58^  27'  N.,  lonR 
80  80'  28"  E.  Pop.  1,800.  It  Is  mostly  built  on  piles, 
and  small  vessels  re.ach  almost  all  parts  of  the  town  hy 
means  of  the  canals  hy  whicli  It  Is  intersected.  The  l-.ar- 
bour  is  protected  by  the  opposite  island  of  Tromoe. 
There  arc  iron  mines  and  forges  In  the  vicinity ;  and  a 
good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  iron  and  timber. 

AIIENDOUK,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp 
^  m.  E.  by  S.  Turnhout.  Pop.  2,.5(K).  It  has  raanu- 
faeturos  of  stockings  and  linens,  and  distilleries. 

ARKNIS  Die  MAR,atownof  Spain, Catalonia,  20  m. 
N.  1".  Barcelona,  near  the  sea.  Pop.  fi,W)0.  It  is  neat 
anil  clean,  has  a  fine  parish  church  and  a  convent,  I'alirics 
of  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  a  school  of  pilot.ige,  a  yard 
for  the  building  of  small  vessels,  and  anchor-forges.  The 
women  employ  themselves  In  making  lace. 

ARENSBURG,  a  se.vport  town  of  Kuropcan  Russia, 
gov.  Livonia,  capital  of  the  isl.ind  of  Ocsel.  In  the  llaliic, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Riga,  l)clng  sitn.ited  on  ;lio 
S.  side  of  the  island,  lat.  liH°  I.V  N.,  long.  22°  17'  4.')"  K. 
Pop.  1,800.  It  has  a  castle,  a  Russian  and  a  Luthcr.in 
cimrch,  a  public  school,  and  an  hospital.  The  wati^r  hi 
the  harbour  being  shallow,  vessels  arc  obliged  to  anelu/r 
jn  the  roads  at  a  considerable  distance  from  town. 
The  articles  of  export  consist  of  corn,  timber,  butter, 
cheese,  t.tllow,  hides,  and  se.tl  oil.      ( See  OkSEL.) 

AREQUIPA,  a  city  of  S.  America,  rep.  Peru,  cap. 
prov.  s.iino  name,  in  the  valley  of  Quiica,  on  the  Ciiil,.. 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Ornate,  7,700  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie 
sea,  .10  m.  K.  f'om  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  200  in.  S.S.W. 
Cu/co,  hit.  ICO  3(y  s.,  long.  7.1°  II'  W.  It  w,as  foumleil 
by  order  of  Piiarro,  In  l.'i.Te.  The  houses,  though  low,  on 
.UTount  of  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes,  arc  strongly 
built  ;  and  the  cathedral,  a  bronze  I'ountain  in  the  great 
square,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Chile,  deserve  notice. 
It  has  four  convents,  a  college,  a  workhouse,  Iki-.  ;  ,ind 
it  h.is,  or  had,  HourUhing  in,'inufartures  of  gold  am) 
silver  cloths,  woollens,  anil  cottons.  Its  environs,  liot- 
withstanding  their  elevation,  are  very  fruitful  ;  anil  hy 
means  of  Its  port  MulliMdo,  and  of  tiie  roa  I  pas'iii); 
through  it  from  Lima  to  the  S.,  it  Is  the  seat  of  a  pretty 
extensive  commerce.  It  is  very  subjiet  to  earthquakes, 
from  sever.-il  of  which  it  has  sustained  greiit  injury.  The 
accounts  of  its  pop.  ilKfer  very  wldily ;  but  it  may  per- 
haps l>c  estimated  at  about  35,000. 

ARF.TIU/'SA,  a  famous  fountain  of  .Sicily,  which  rises 
close  to  the  sea.  In  the  city  of  Syracuse.  I  icero  says  nf 
It,  In  hoc  insiil'i  {()rtyf;ia)  eitrcmn  est  Jons  aquir  iltilris, 
mi  iwmcn  Arcllmx,!-  <■,»/,  imrt-difii/i  itinKtiitmliiw.  jilniis- 
simnt  piscium  :  qiiijluclu  tolus  npitirrlur.uisi  t)iu>iiliiiiir 
nr  mole  lapidnm  ii  niari  disjumtun  rs.icf.  (In  I'nr., 
Ill),  Iv.  {  .Vi.)  PiH'try  ami  falile  havecomhlned  to  give  an 
enduring  cehlirity  to  this  fonnlain.  It  was  siippo^eil 
that  the  river  Alpheiis,  whiih  llo«s  iia-t  Olyinpia  in 
(Jreece,  and  fills  into  the  Sicilian  Sea,  did  not  teriiiiiMle 
Its  eoiirse  there  .  but  that  it  eoiittnueil  to  llou  in  a  miIi- 
terraiieaii  I  haniiel,  preserving  the  purity  of  its  waters, 
till  they  again  reappeared  III  the  roiinlaln  ,\relliu>a  ;  ami 
In  proof  of  this  It  was  anirined  that  things  e.ist  into  llie 
Alpheiis  were  alter  a  while  thrown  up  by  tiie  fount. liii  I 
Virgil  alludes  to  this  eireiiinstance  wlieii  he  says. 


Sir  tIM,  rum  llu.  tin  siililer  l.^t^Tr  Nli-4nm, 
IiijTis  aiiiara  siiaiii  iinn  iiilcrinlK-vst  unilnni. 

Ill  /n^. 


.  Iln.  I, ,'. 


and  It  Is  referred  to  by 
((lu.rnl.    .v.,   lib 


Pliny  (llitt.  Snt..  lib.  Ii.  J  :i.l, 
Seiieia  ((lu,rnl.  ,V.,  lib  ill,  }  aO  ),  iind  other  am  lent 
authors.  The  piptiial  aei'oiiiit  of  the  fountain  may  In' 
seiii  in  Ovidi  Mrt..  ilti.  v.  liii,  .',7*. 

This  eelelirateil  upring  is  now  sadly  elmnged.  Thesia 
has  iinidi'  its  \(ay,  prolialily  hy  the  ai;ency  ol  the  eartli. 
quakes  so  freipieiit  here.  Into  the  roiinlatn  ;  so  thai. 
Instead  of  beinx  sweet,  the  water,  whieli  also  is  greatly 
diminished  in  quantity,  in  ronseipunre  of  a  large  poriiuii 
risini.'  in  llie  sia,  is  braeklsh  and  unfit  for  any  purpose 
but  thai  of  Wii-liin|{.  Its  llsh  have  disappeared  witii  III" 
sai  red  Kroves  , mil  temples  that  adorned  its  li.uiks  :  .iiiil 
this  glory  of  nnileiit  Syraeiise  is  now  ili  graded  into  ,i 
sort  iif  public  w.ishliig  tun  fur  the  poorer  I'lasses  of  llic 
n  odern  eliy.  ( Sirtnhurnc' t  T'i'o  .sViYiVs,  II.  p.  IW2. 
4to   111.  ;    /fM/,*i»'i  yVrtir/j.  I    p,  41 .  Nmi   eil. ) 

AIII'.VAI.O,   a   town   oi    Spain,    Old    Castile,  prov. 
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AREZZO. 

Ards,  on  the  Ad^a,  29  m.  N.N.E.  Avtla.  Pop.  4,800. 
Besides  churches,  it  has  two  hospitals  and  two  corn 
market§« 

AKKZZO  (an.  Arrelium),  a  city  of  Tuscany,  in 
tlifi  rich  plain  of  Chiana  (which  see),  31  m.  E.  by  N. 
Sienna,  lat.  48°,  18'  53"  N.,long.  12"  (J' 39"  E.  Pop. 
10  OIK).  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  citadel,  but  is 
ncitlier  well  built  nor  well  laid  out.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a 
bishu)),  and  has  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Its  finest  building, 
le  hoRnc  containing  the  custom-house  and  theatre,  in  the 
principal  square,  has  a  magnillcent  portico,  4tH)  feet  in 
icngtli.  It  has  also  numerous  churches,  convents,  and  4 
hospitals.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and 
pins.  Petrarch  was  born  here,  on  the  20th  July,  \3M  ; 
and  this  also  is  the  native  country  of  Vassari,  Bacci,  and 
of  Leondo  llruin,  called  Arctin,  Redi,  &c. 

.\rezzo  is  very  ancient,  having  been  one  of  the  principal 
states  of  Etruria.  Alter  it  became  subject  to  the  Itomans, 
It  was  reckoned  a  post  of  great  importance  as  a  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.     It  was 


ARGYLE. 


153 


famous  for  its  terra-eotta  vases,  ranked  by  Pliny  with 
those  of  Samosand  Saguntum.  ( //iW.  Nat„\\b.  xxxv.§  12.) 
The  remains  of  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  still 


j'ililc.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  French  on  the 
i'jMi  of  October,  1800. 

ARGAKIL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Bcira,  21  m.  E. 
Coiinbra.     Pop.  1,700. 

AllCiELET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pyrenees  Oilen- 
tales,  14  m.  S.  E.  Perplgnan,  near  the  sea.  Pop.  1,967. 
AlKiENTAN,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Orne,  cup. 
atrond.,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  22  m.  N .  by  W.  Alen- 
con.  Pop.  .'j,772.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  hill  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  and  fertile  plain.  The  walls  by 
vvliich  it  was  formerly  surrounded  nave  been  demolished, 
ami  its  ramparts  converted  into  agreeable  promenades. 
It  is  pretty  well  biiitt,  lias  a  tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction, with  manufactures  of  linen,  laco  (called  point 
d  Alencon),  tanneries,  bleaehing-grimnils,  &C. 

AlKJENTAT  or  AR(iENTAC,  a  town  of  France, 
ilcp.  Corrize,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Dordogne.  I'op.  3,029. 
There  are  mines  of  coal  and  lead  in  the  environs. 

AUGENTKUIL,  a  town  of  France,  den.  .Seine  et 
Oise,  c.Ti).  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  13  m.  N.  W.  Paris.  Pop. 
4..'>:ir>.  Ilclolsa  was  educated  in  a  nunnery  in  this  town  ; 
.•iml  it  was  to  the  same  place  that  sin?  retired,  in  tl'ii), 
.liter  the  misfortune  of  Abelard,  before  she  became 
Alib'ss  of  Paraelet.  There  is  here  an  hospital,  esta- 
blished by  St.  Vincent  do  Paid. 

AUfiENTIF.'HE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardiclie,  on 
tlie  r,igne,20m.  S.  W.  Privas.  Poj).  :i,(MK).  It  derives- 
it.s  name  from  mines  of  silver,  wrouKbt  liere  in  the  12th 
crntiiiy.  It  Is  situated  on  a  rock  in  a  deen  valley,  has 
iiarriiw  crooked  streets,  and  is  ill-built  ami  tilthy.  It 
li,i>  lil.'itures  and  fabrics  of  silk. 

AltCKNTO.S-srU-CItEllSE,  a  town  of  Fr.ince, 
(Icp.  liidre,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Creiisc,  Kim.  S.  ,S.  F.  Clift- 
'eanroiix.  Pop.  4,3l'.t.  This  town  is  divided  into  two 
p.iits  by  tlie  Creiise.  The  higher  .ind  more  ancient  part 
contiiined  a  vast  (Jothic  castle,  dismantled  by  I.ouisXl  V., 
imJ  of  which  there  are  now  hardly  any  remains.  The 
Meathing  gnmiids  for  woollens  iit  this  place  have  been 
lung  celebrated.  Argenton  was  called  .Irqni/ttmantis 
liy  the  Romans ;  and  medals,  and  other  reiiiains  of 
tliat  illustrious  people,  are  still  found  in  the  town  and 
its  vicinity. 

AUG  FN  THE',  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Ille  ct  Vilainc, 
r,ip.  iMiit.,  a  111.  S.  S.  i;.  Vitre.     I'op.  2,n<;(l. 

.vlUiKNTRF-SOlIS-I.AVAI.,  a  villa;;o  rf  France, 
ibp.  Mayeniie,  cap.  cant.,  (i  ni.  E.  Laval.  Vop.  1,702. 
ll  li  IS  valii.Uile  marble  i|iiarries. 

A  lit  iOS,  a  city  of  (ireeee,  in  the  Morea,  In  nntiipiity  the 
c.i|i.  of  .Vrgolis,  the  kingdom  of  .A,;  iinemnon,  ami  oiie  of 
till'  most  ancient  and  celebr.iteii  of  tli '  (incian  cities. 
It  is  situated  alioiit  2  'n.  from  thebottom  of  thf  (iiilpli  of 
Argos  (  Arnoliitm  .S'l;."'  1,  and  about  41  111.  N.  W  .  Napoli 
ill  lloiiiaiila,  lat.  37" 4:  V,,  long.  22'J  Iv  V..  .Simie  frag- 
ments of  Us  Cydopeau  walls,  and  vestiges  of  the  theatre, 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  undent  city  that  can  be 
iili-nlilled  below  tin' acropolis.  The  latter  slooil  upon  a 
|H>inied  rock  of  considerable  elevation,  and  great  natural 
firi'iiglh,  which  is  now  siiriiiounted  by  a  castle,  built  on 
IIk'  louiidatlons  of  the  ancient  citadel.  Tile  town  siif- 
iciiil  iiiiii  b  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  It  Is  saiil  to  have  since  ra- 
piill)  risen  from  Its  ruins  ;  the  buildiiigj,  hnwever,  an- 
Mii.oi  and  poor.     Pop.  probably  .'l.oilo. 

AIIGO.STGI.I,  a  sea-port  town.  cap.  inland  of  Ce- 
iili  iloiila,  OM  llie  E.  side  of  the  giilpb  of  the  .laine  name, 
lal.  ils-J  Id'  10"  N.,  long.  ■-Ml"  20'  l.V  1:.  Pop,  ||„ni 
4.01111  to  .^,0110.  .Siltiallon  low  and  iiiihe.illliy,  and  the 
liiiiiMS  1110;  liy  mean  and  poor  ;  but  both  the  anpearanee 
.iiul  polle.-  of  the  limn,  p.irliciilarly  the  latter,  have  been 
iiincli  Inipri'veil  since  It  eaiiie  under  the  proleiilmi  of  Ibe 
Kiigllsb.  riie  Giilph  of  Argostoll  Is  about  Mm.  in  ileplli, 
k)  alioiil  1}  or  2  ni.  Ill  whith,  ami  has  In  most  parts  good 
tiicliiiraiie. 
AKGl'IN,  a  veiy  mnall   bland,  in  the  gulph  of  the 


some  liaine,  on  the  W.  coiut  of  Afli-icd,  about  54  m.  S.  K. 
from  Cape  lilanco.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  freiili 
water,  and  is  supposed,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  by 
U'Anville,  Bougainville,  Uennell,  &c.,  to  be  idoutical 
with  tile  island  of  Cerne,  where  Hanno  settled  a  colony 
during  his  famous  voyage  of  discovery.  In  modern  timeg 
it  has  been  successively  possessed  by,  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  French  ;  but  has  been  abandoned  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  dangerous  bank  or  shoal  of 
Arguin  extends  S.  E.  a  considerable  distance  from  Cape 
Blanco.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  shipwrecks ; 
among  others  of  that  of  the  French  fi-igate  la  Mcduse. 

AUGUNSKUI,  a  town  .ind  fortress  of  Siberia,  on  the 
Argun,  162  m.  from  its  mouth. 

ARGYLE,  or  ARGYLL,  a  marlt.  CO.  Scotland  con- 
sisting partly  of  mainland,  and  partly  of  islands,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Islay,  Mull,  and  Jura,  having  N.  In- 
verness-siiire,  E.  Perth  and  Dumbarton  shires,  S.  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  W.  the  Atlantic. 
Its  shores  are  extremely  irregular,  consisting  of  length- 
ened promontories  and  deep  bfiys  and  inlets.  The  total 
area  is  estimated  at  2,054,400  acres,  of  which  1,446,400  are 
mainland,  and  608,000  islands.  The  rivers  are  unim- 
portant ;  but  the  freshwater  lakes  In  the  mainland  and 
islands  are  supposed  to  cover  51,840  acres.  Uwing  to 
its  deep  bays  and  gulphs,  the  sea  coa«k  of  the  mainland 
is  estimated  at  about  600  m.  A  large  portion  of  tlie  sur- 
face consists  of  heathy  moors,  morasses,  rocks,  and  wild 
rugged  mountains.  Ben  Cruachan,  the  most  elevated  of 
the  latter,  rises  3,670  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Woods  and  plantations  cover  from  35,000  to  45,000  acres. 
Lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  met  with,  and  coal  is  wrought 
near  Campbelton.  Good  marble  is  found  in  the  island 
of  Thee,  and  several  other  places  ;  and  tlie  slate  quarries 
of  Easduie  and  llalacliulisb  supply  a  large  portion  of 
the  demand  lor  Scotland.  Climate  mild,  "but  wet,  va- 
riable and  boisterods.  The  entire  extent  of  the  arable 
land  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  170,(iOO  .•ieres,so  that  grazing 
constitutes  the  main  business  of  the  farmer.  Argyie  is 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  native  breed  of  black 
cattle;  they  are  small,  hardy,  easily  led,  and,  when  fat- 
tened ill  the  rich  pastures  of  the  I,uwlaiids  of  Scotland 
or  England,  ulliird  the  very  best  beef  that  is  brought  to 
table.  The  stock  is  estimated  at  from  t;.j,lillO  to7o,(H)0, 
furnishing  a  large  animal  supply  for  exportation.  Sheep 
farming  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  as  in  some  other 
Highland  counties ;  but  Latterly  it  has  been  a  good  deal 
extended,  and  the  breeds  of  sheep  niiuli  imp.-oved.  Pro- 
perty in  a  few  hands.  Farms  of  all  sizes,  extending 
from -a  few  acres  to  many  square  miles.  In  various 
districts  tlie  practice  of  holding  land  in  partnership,  or 
what  is  called  run-rig,  is  still  kept  up.  Under  thii 
system,  a  number  of  persons  talie  a  farm  in  common, 
each  being  bound  for  the  rent.  They  then  divide  the 
arable  land  into  small  contiguous  portions,  or  ridges,  ui 
»Kjually  —  quantity  mid  quality  t.aken  together  —  as  is 
possible ;  the  space  falling  to  each  tenant  being  de- 
termined by  lot,  sometimes  for  the  whole  lease,  and 
sometimes  only  for  a  single  se.ison  !  Ploughing  and 
most  other  sorts  of  labour  are  iierfurmcd  in  common ; 
and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  any  hill  pasture  be  at- 
tached to  the  low  ground.  It  is  let  in  common.  In  some 
of  the  hiw  Highland  districts  occupied  in  this  way,  the 
land  falling  to  the  share  of  an  individual  does  not 
exceed  from  3  to  7  acres,  and  that,  |>erliaps,  is  divided 
Into  soiiKt  dozen  or  twenty  patches.  It  is  needless  to 
enlarge  oil  the  periileliius  Inllueiice  i,(  this  mode  of  hold- 
ing laud.  Where  it  prevails  it  is  obvious  there  can  lio 
nothing  like  industry,  nor  any  thing  deserving  tin:  iiainn 
of  agrleiiltiire.  We  iiri'.  therefore,  glad  to  have  to  say 
that,  though  still  much  too  prevalent,  it  is  ra{jidl<  de- 
elining  both  in  this  and  other  lllgiiland  eoiinties.  p.irtly 
ill  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  sheep  farming 
system,  and  partly  from  many  landlords  having  set  them- 
selves against  It.  anil  divuleil  the  lands  held  in  common 
into  separate  possessions.  Farm  buildings  very  various : 
tliiise  on  the  largi '^t  and  best  farms  good  ami  substan- 
tial;  but.  In  general,  the  houses  of  (be  smaller  class  of 
occupiers,  and  of  the  cottiers,  are  nilser.ible  hovels,  simie- 
tinies  without  either  windows  or  ebimneys.  Improved 
cmtages  are,  bowi'ver.  begun  to  be  Introduced;  and  it 
It  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  Ih>  universally  dltlliscd. 
Principal  corn  crops  outs  .uiil  barley,  especiully  the  tirst. 
Potatoes  are  very  extensively  cnltivatiHl.  and  form  an 
Iniporlant  part  of  Ihefoodof  the  inhabitants.  Averagu 
rent  of  land,  liiclndiiig  li^laiids,  in  IMO,  l<.  I Irf.  all  acre. 
Kelp  Is  made  aloin,  ilie  sihires  both  of  the  niuinland  ami 
Islands  ;  but  tin  business  has  latterly  fallen  very  iniieh  otf. 
rills,  also.  Is  tlie  ( ase  with  the  berrliifi  llshery,  whicli 
UM'd  formerly  to  be  proseeiited  to  u  inucli  greater  extent 
til. Ill  at  present,  in  Loch  Fyiie  and  other  arms  of  the  ad. 
j.icent  sea. 

Argvie  Is  iMipnIarly  dlvideii  into  the  seven  districts  of 
.\rgyle,  Cowal.  KIntyre,  Lorn,  Appin.  Ishiy.  and  .Mull; 
and  coiilaliis  -Mi  narlslies  Principal  towns,  t'aniplH'lloii, 
Inverary,  and  Oban.  It  hail.  In  IMI.  17,146  mli  ib.  houses, 
r.i.'.>ri2   lainlllo,   and   100,'Ji3  inliab.,   bavin;:    lncre;u>cd 
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from  71,8S9  In  1801.  It  sends  1  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for 
the  CO.,  and  Campbelton  and  InTernry  join  with  Ayr  and 
Irvine  in  returning  a  m.  Pari,  constituency  in  1 837, 1 B52. 
Valued  rent,  140,596/.  Scotch ;  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty ill  1815,  227,493/. 

ARGYRO  CASTRO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Albania,  the  principal  place    in  the  extensive  and  well 
cultivated  valley  of^  Deropuli,  near  the  river  Drino,  on 
the  lower  declivity  of  the  mountains  on  the  \V.  side  of  the 
ralley,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
town  of  Hadriannpolis  or  Justiniatwpolis,  Afi  m.  N.W. 
Yannina.    It  has  an  imposing  and  peculiar  aspect,  being 
built  on  three  separate  ridges,  divided  from  each  other  by 
deep  chasms  or  ravines.    The  houses,  which  are  mostly 
good,  are  not  contiguous,  but  stand  in  various  positions. 
"  Some  are  placed  on  commanding  eminences,  others  be- 
neath projecting  crags,  and  many  on  the  ridges  of  pre- 
cipices ;  but  the  greater  part  upon  the  Hat  surface  of  the 
rock,  between  its  deep  ravines  :  the  wliole  appearance  is 
■ingularly  striking,  and  its  One  effect  augmented,  not 
only  by  the  minarets  of  Its  mosques,  but  by  the  grand 
castle  or  fortress,  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  any 
ever  before  constructed  in  this  country."     (.Hughei.li. 
3fiO.  8vo.   ed.)    Pouqueville  estimated    the    population, 
previously  to  the  rapture  of  the  town  by  All  I'acha,  at 
2,0fi0  families,  making    probably  from  I2,nno  to  13,000 
Inhab.     (Voyage  dans  la  area:  1.  339.)      Mr.  Hughes, 
who  <  isited  the  town  soon  after  its  capture  in  1813,  states 
that  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about  l.'i.OOO  inhab., 
which  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  I'ouquevllle's  es- 
timate.     It  is  probable  that  the  pop.  has  not   difl&red 
materially    in    the    interval.      According  to   Urquhart, 
(Spirit  iif  llic  f^ast.  ii.  2.34.)  Argyro  Castro  contains  2,000 
Albanian  and '200  (ireek  families.*     It  has  a  good  bazar, 
which  used  to  lie  well  supiilied  with  articles  of  commerce. 
Previously  to  its  siibjugation  by  All  Pacha,  it  wiis  a  place 
of  conside'r.ible  industry,  had  a  pretty  extensive  internal 
tr.ide,  and  enjoyed  a  consldcr.ibie  degree  of  independence. 
ARIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.    Princlpato   DU 
tra,  on  a  steep  hill,   in  one  of  the   passes  of  the   Ap- 
pennines,   17m.   K.  Ileiievento,  on  the  highroad  from 
Naples  to  Foggia  and  Manfredonla.     Pop.  circa  8,000. 
It  is  the  residence  nf  a  bishop,  .ind  h.is  a  fine  cathedral, 
with  numerous  churclies,  convents,  and  inonts-dc-piete ; 
a  seminary,  an  hospital,  and  a  manufacture  of  e.irthen- 
ware.     It  suffered  much  from  earthquakes  in  1456  and 
1732.  and  seems  latterly  to  have  been  declining. 

AKICA,  a  sea-port  town  of  S.  America,  on  the  P,iclflc 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  and  well-watered  valley, 
210  m.  N.  W.  Potosl.  Lit.  18^  2H' 4il"  S,,  long.  70°  13' 
30'  W.  Itn.aturally  belongs  to  Holivia  or  Upper  Peru  ; 
but  it  helongeil  In  18.36,  and  probably  still  tK-lmigs,  with 
a  n.arrow  strip  of  land  extending  as  far  S.  .as  the  Pavilion 
de  Pira,  to  Peru.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qu.ake  In  1005  ;  and  has  been  ever  since  in  a  ciimiiarativeiy 
poor  st.ate.  Hut  It  is  the  natural  outlet  of  one  of  the 
principal  mining  districts  of  .S.  America,  ,and  of  a  large 
extent  of  country  ;  ,ind  now  th.at  the  disqiialilications 
under  which  it  laboured,  during  the  Spanish  regime,  are 
removed,  it  will,  no  doubt,  beniine  a  port  of  very  ron- 
sideralile  importance.  It  is  a  Ivlter  landing  place  than 
the  riintiguoiis  ports  of  Ilo,  Mollendo,  and  (juiica  ;  and 
ft  is  much  iM'tter  situ.ated  fur  commerce  than  I.amar, 
that  li.as  hitherto  iM'en  the  principal  port  of  Holivia.  Hut 
notvith'^taniling  its  superiority  to  most  other  ports  on 
this  part  of  the  American  coast,  it  is,  owing  to  tlie  heavy 
surf,  at  .all  times  ililficiilt  to  effect  a  Landing,  and  some, 
times  quite  impossible,  unless  in  the  halsas  of  the  natives. 
These  are  a  sort  of  lloati,  iii.ule  of  intlated  seal-skins  ;  .and 
•o  dexterous  are  the  natives  in  their  niitnagement,  that 
thire  is  not  the  least  risk  of  being  upset,  or  'ven  wetted 
with  the  surf.  On  'liesi>  original  and  ap)iarently  frail 
rafts,  all  mereliandlse  is  landed  at  Arii  a  ;  and  the  specie, 
and  other  articles  of  export,  are  conveyed  to  the  ves'els 
in  the  hay.  iiuless  the  sea  Ih*  unusually  calm,  and  the  surf 
run  very  low.      ( ,S7i'ei'H.«iiM'.«  .S.  AnuriKi.  iil.  32.3.  .Vc.) 

AKIl-'.N'/O.  a  town  of  Naples,  pmv.  Terra  dl  I.avoro, 
8  m.  N.  Nola.  and  Inni.  W  liy  N.Naples.  I'lip.  II,(KKI. 
It  is  silu.aled  on  Mount  Tif.iii,  on  the  high  ni.id  Iroin 
Naplpk  III  lleneveiil  >  and  lias  7  parlfli  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  a  munt  '1,  fit  ti' . 

AIIKJ.N'A.a  iilaii  In  tin-  S.  of  ilif  co,  Ilosioinmon, 
Irelanil,  on  tlic  \V.  ^ide  of  I.tiugli  Allen,  at  ^vlitcli  are  coal 
anil  iron  inlnc«  Ihat  ha\c  been  workid  nt  diffirmt  times 
with  variiiu«  siicres.-! ;  hut  gt-iii*rally  with  great  Imhh  to 
the  parties  carrying  tlniii  im.  I  he  ciial  is  of  .in  iiiferhir 
iiality  The  priH-eedliigtt  nf  a  eoiiipaiiy  formed  In 
.ondiin.  in  H'.'t.  for  workiiiK  liie  Sriniia  niiues,  were  of  so 
singular,  or  r.atlier  m  diMjraecfiil  a  cliaiactiT,  as  to  give 
rise  to  an  Inquiry  lielnre  a  eoniinittee  ot  the   lloiite  iif 


ARKLOW. 


ARISPE,  a  town  of  Mexico,  In  the  intendency  of  So. 
nora,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Yagrin.    Pop.  7,600 

ARKANSAS,  a  large  river  of  N.  America.  It  rises  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  in  aliout  41°  N.  lat.,  and  110°  or 
111°  W.  long.;  and,  pursuing  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  unite, 
with  the  Mississippi  In  lat.  83°  W  N.,  long.  91°  10'  W  U 
has  a  course,  following  its  t)ends,  of  above  2,000  m  '  It 
has  several  importimt  tributaries,  of  which  the  Great 
Canadian,  falling  into  it  on  the  right,  is  the  principal 
During  the  periodical  swell,  the  Arkansas  is  navigable  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  at  other  times  it  may  be  na- 
vigated for  above  600  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi.  Its  navigation  is  safe,  being  uninterrupted  bv 
rocks,  shoals,  or  rapids.  If  the  Missouri  be  reckoned  the 
first  in  magnitude  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
the  second  rank  is  due  to  the  Arkansas,  it  being  longer' 
and  draining  more  surface  than  the  Ohio,  Mississipiif' 
proper,  or  Platte.  (Darby's  Vivw  qf  the  United  Staiei 
p.  316.)  • 

Arkansas,  one  of  the  United  States  of  N.  America 
so  called  from  the  above  river,  by  which  it  is  traversed 
through  Its  whole  extent  from  W.  to  E.  between  33'^unrt 
.36>^  ao*  N.  lat.,  and  89°  44*  and  94°  30'  W.  long.,  having 
E.  the  Mississippi,  by  which  it  ia  divided  from  the  states 
of  Tenessee  and  Mississippi.    Area  about  50,000  so  m 
Pop.  in  1820,  14,273  ;  in  1835,  .58,134,  of  whom  about  7',n(X) 
are  slaves.     Resides  the  Arkansas,  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  White  River,  the  St.  Francis,  Washita,  and  Red 
River,  all  affluents  of  the  Mississippi.    The  country  it 
divided  into  three  portions,  viz.  1st,  the  E.  portion,  or 
that  lying  .along  the  Mississippi,  low,  flat,  and  covered 
witli  a  dense  forest;  2d,  the  central  portion,  a  little  more 
elevated,  and  containing  several  extensive  prairies;  and  the 
3d,  or  W.  portion,  which,  compared  with  the  others,  may 
be  called  mountainous.     All  descriptions  of   soil   arc 
met  with.     Cotton  is  raised  in  the  S.    The  mineral 
riches  of  the  state  are  very  imperfectly  explored  :  but  it 
contains  vast  quantities  of  salt,  which,  indeed,   render 
the  waters   of   the   Arkansas  brackish.   Arkansas  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territory  in  1819.  and  Into  a  state 
In  1 836.  SuHVage  universal :  senate,  elected  every  1  years, 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  17.  nor  more  than  33  niem'bers ;' 
hou.«e  of  representatives,  elected  biennally,  consists  of  not 
less  than  54,  nor  more  than    100  members.     (lovernor 
elected  for  4  years  ;  judges  for  8  years.     Slaves  not  to  be 
emancipated  without  owners'  consent.    Cap.  Little  Hock, 
or  Arkapolls,  on  the  S.  liank  of  the  Arkansas  about  som! 
in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth.  (Darby's  United  Stales, 
p.  487.;  American  Almanac  fur  1838,  &c.) 

ARKIKO,  a  sea-port  of  Abyssinia,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Massuah  ;  being,  according  to  Lord  Valentin 
a  mere  collection  of  miserable  huts.  Lat.  15'''32'  N.,  limg' 
39°  45'  E. 

ARKLOW,  a  marit.  town,  E.  coast  of  Ireland,  co.Wlrk. 
low,  prov.  I.elnster.  on  the  Ovoca,  at  its  mouth,  30  in.  S, 
by  E.  Dublin.  It  was  ti\ken  possession  of,  and  a  castle 
erected  by  the  first  English  settlers.  In  1649  It  was  taken 
by  Cromwell,  and  dismantled.  A  severe  conflict  took 
place  here  In  1708,  between  the  royal  forces  and  the  mi. 
snrgents  ;  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  much 
shaughter,  and  their  leader  killed.  Pop.  In  1821,  3,siN  ; 
In  I8;)l.  4,383;  being  two  thirds  of  the  n.arlsh,  which  in 
18.34  had  a  pop.  of  6,304  ;  o.'  whom  2,037  were  of  the  K. 
church,  and  4,3.57  R.  Cath. 

T'  'own.  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Ovoca.  which  is  crossed  at  a  .'•hort  distance 
l)i'low  by  a  bridge  nf  10  arches,  Is  divided  into  the  Ipjior 
Town,  consisting  cliielly  nf  am.ain  street,  formed  of  well- 
liuilt  hiiiises.  and  of  the  Lower  Town,  called  aisn  the 
Fishery,  from  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  I'lie 
cliiuch,  a  handsome  liiiililliig  In  the  English  style,  was 
erected  In  1823.  The  R.  Cath.  chapel  is  also  an  el.'paiit 
moilern  structure.  The  Methodists  have  a  small  place 
of  worship.  A  male  school  is  supported  on  the  finind- 
atlon  of  Erasmus  Smith  ;  two  female  schools  by  private 
cniilriliiitinns,  and  some  others  in  the  same  m.iniier;  in 
which,  and  in  private  seminaries,  aliout  5.VI  children 
receive  instructinn.  A  fever  hospital,  with  a  dispinsarv, 
Is  in  the  iininedlate  vicinity  of  the  town.  A  small  in- 
f.intry  liarrack  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle, 
.and  a  coast-guard  station  is  in  theneighbourliond.  Petty 
sesslcins  are  held  every  I'liurMlay.  The  town  Is  a  cnii- 
stabulary  station.  The  Inhab.  derive  tlieir  support  rliUfly 
friiiii  the  llslieries.  'I'liere  used  to  he  an  abiiiidaiit  siiin- 
iiier  llsln  ry  for  herring  and  hake  ;  but  the  former  liavu 
deserted  the  coast  for  siiine  years,  and  the  winter  fishery 
Is  alsn  del  lining  The  nyster  fishery  continues  tn  lie  a 
great  and  constant  source  of  einplnyment  to  the  lislier- 
liien  ;  who  attribute  the  comforts  they  enjoy  In  its  nm- 
tlniiaiice.  'I'lie  oysters  are  carried  in  boats  to  Ihwiniarls, 
In  Anglesey,  where  they  are  laid  on  banks  ;  and  r.ilseil, 
when  rei|iilred,  fir  the  l.lverpiKil  market.  These  pei.iile 
build  lliilr  ciiil.iges  nil  the  sandy  beach  ;  few  have  any  kiiiil 
nf  garden.  'I'lieir  exerliiiiiK  are  much  Inipi'ded  l.y  the  de- 
lects nf  the  harlioiir,  wlilch  has  a  bar  at  Its  mniitli,  with 
»el  Iniii  ninre  than  5  feet  wat"r  even  at  high  spring  tldc«. 
The  liouli  when  relurnliig  home  are  oliliKcd  t<i  lie  ulf 
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AIILANC. 

the  bar  and  watch  the  opportunity  of  crossing  it  on  the 
rlso  of  tlie  wnvi,  and  few  Duats  come  in  without  strildng. 
Tlio  fishermen  keep  up  a  light,  at  their  own  expense, 
during  the  season,  to  point  out  the  bar.  The  vessels  and 
men  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  1836  were, 

No.  Tonnage.  Men. 

Decked  vessels        -        39  -      1174  -  '56 

Hiilf-decked,  ditto            90  -        720  •  ^0 

Open  sail-boats        -        10  •          ..  -  50 

Itow-boats                 -          6  .          ,.  -  20 


ARMAGH. 


155 


Total 


144 


18U4 


766 


Malting  is  carried  on  to  a  small  extent,  the  quantity 
paying  duty  in  1S30  being  9,0*1  busliels.  The  commerce 
of  tiie  town,  owing  to  the  very  defective  state  of  the 
harlxiur,  and  tlic  want  of  any  kind  of  quay  or  landing 
]iicr,  is  very  limited.  The  principal  exports  and  imports 
for  lb36,  were  as  follow  :  — 


Exports. 
Corn  -    548  tons. 

Cdppor  ore  8,180  cwts. 
llcirings    -    10(1  barrels. 
Hicr  -  1260  gallons. 


Imports. 

Coals  .  41>«6tons. 
Oatmeal  1020  cwts. 
Suit  .    2160  bush. 

Groceries  ^£"1063  value. 


'I'lic  estimated  value  of  which,  besides  a  few  other 
minor  articles,  was  :  Kxports,  3,677/. ;  Imports,  6,763/. 

The  markets  are  held  on  Tliursdtws  ;  tlie  fairs  on  the 
1  nil  of  January,  22d  of  March,  19th  of  April,  14th  of  May, 
2(^tll  iif  June,  9th  of  August,  2.^11  of  September,  anil  15th 
of  Novemlicr.  The  post-office  revenue  for  1880,  was 
3(li/. ;  and  for  1830,  252/.  The  mnil-coach  road  from 
Duliliii  to  Wexford  passes  through  Arklow  s  and  a  car, 
conveying  on  an  average  three  passengers  each  trip, 
plies  between  it  and  Dublin,  six  times  a  week.  (Fishery 
III  pint ;  Railroad  Report ;  and  Prio-  Infor. ) 

A  l{  I..'\  N  C,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  I'uy  de  Dome,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Dolore,  111  m.  .S.  Ambert.  Pop.  4,198.  It 
inaniil.utures  ribands,  and  articles  of  nienue-mcrceric. 

AUl.KS  (an.  Are/as  or  Arelatc),  a  city  of  France, 
(lip.  Uouches  du  Uhone,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  left 
bank  iif  till"  KhoMO,  at  the  point  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches  to  Inclose  its  delta,  or  the  ishmd  of 
(aiiiargue.  46  m.  W.N.W.  Marseilles,  lat.  43'^  40' 31" 
N.,long.  4" 37' 47"  E.  Pop.  cant,  (the  largest  in  France, 
2u,(i|'« ;  town,  13,342.  Its  situation,  though  pleasing,  is, 
owing  to  the  adjacent  niarsiit^s,  not  very  healthy;  .md 
its  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty,  and  its  houses  mostly 
olil  and  mean,  it  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  princi- 
pally to  the  historical  associations  connected  with  its 
name,  lunl  its  moninnents.  It  was  an  important  town 
on  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Ca-sar,  who  calls  it  Are- 
latc It  subsi'quentiv  became  a  lioman  colony;  and 
was  long  a  large,  rich,  and  populous  city.  Its  amphi- 
lliiiitre  (which  does  not,  however,  ap))eur  ever  to  have 
been  ijuite  linlshi-d^  is  a  iu)ble  monument,  capable,  ac- 
cording to  Martiniere,  of  accommodating  30,000  spec- 
tator*:  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  12S4  feet  in  circumference, 
three  stories  high,  occupying  the  highest  place  in  the  city, 
anil  if.  older,  larger,  and  more  magniticeiit  tliaii  that  of 
Nisnies,  hut  not  so  well  preserved.  The  obelisk  of  Aries 
eiiii.>.i>ti.  of  a  single  block  of  granite  about  !A  feet  In  height ; 
though,  unlike  iitlier  monuments  of  the  same  kind,  it  be 
wiiliout  iiieroglyphics,  it  Is  all  but  certain  that  it  has  been 
binnght  from  Egypt ;  but  there  are  no  authentic  accounts 
with  respect  to  it,  except  tliat,  atler  being  long  burled  in 
the  grouiiil,  it  was  erected  on  the  pedestal,  20  feet  in 
h.ij;lit,  on  »h;-li  it  stimds.  In  1676.  A  beautilul  statue  of 
Venus,  now  in  the  museum  of  Paris,  was  discovered  here  in 
PpM  ;  and.  ixclusiveof  the  above,  thi;  ruins  of  an  aqueduct, 
ol  two  temples,  of  a  triumphal  arch,  an  extensive  cemetery, 
anil  hinneroui  fragments  of  granite  and  marble  columns, 
e\  inee  the  former  grandeur  and  importance  of  tin-  city.  It 
ha>  a  eatliedral,  and  nunu'rous  churches  v  and  has  been  the 
M  It  of  several  ecciesiastieal  councils.  The  town-hall 
liiiilt  by  Mansard,  is  a  liandsoniu  edilice ;  and  it  has  a 
feliool  of  navigBtion,  a  college,  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
a  small  public  library,  a  tiK'atre,  \c.  Silk,  soap,  glass 
iKilihs,  \e.  are  nianuVaelureil ;  and  the  sausagi  s  of  .\rles 
ire  ill  till'  higliept  esteem.  Tiiobvlate  the  dlllieultlcs  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Itliiine  and  Durance,  a  navigable 
rinal  In  .  been  made  Iroin  the  city  to  the  sea  at  Port 
lloue,  a  lit  I2m.  ''..iifthe  E.  einliieichure  ol  the  Itliniie, 
anil  b  .he  city  to  the  Diirame  upposlte  to  t'adenet. 
It  is  „  sii  connected  witii  the  canal  of  lleauealre,  and 
II II  ii|iiintly  with  that  of  I.angueiliic  ;  so  that  it  has 
hri  .line  theeeutre  of  a  eoiisijerable  and  grouing  trade. 

Alter  being  pillaged,  A.  I>.  27",  Aries  «as  repaired  and 
iii.hellislieil  by  ('onslantine,  uliose  sun,  Conslantiiie  II., 
».i.  born  In  It.  It  ileeliiieil  under  the  Meruvlnglaii  kings. 
Ill  '•"i.'i  it  lieeanie  the  e.ipitiil  of  a  Kinxdoni  of  the  same 
II  inie,  united  in  <i33  to  tiiat  of  lliirginidy.  It  was  saekeil 
by  the  S,iracen»  in  7.10.  In  the  I2lii  eentiiry  it  constituted 
a  republic;  and  hi  I2.M  it  siilmiittid  to  t'liariesef.Vnjini. 
I  Miirliiiirrr.draiiil  IHilivnnairi-.  1. 1,  pp.  113— 417. //h/;i), 
Ihiiihcs  ilu  R/iiiili\  ffi .) 


ARLESHEIM.avillage  of  Hwitzerland,  cant.  Bale,  4iu. 
S.  E.  Bale.     It  has  baths  and  a  6ne  botanical  garden. 

ARLES-SUH-TECH,  atown  of  France,  dep.  Pyr6nfiei 
Orientales,  cap.  cant.  6  m.  W.  S.  W.  C^ret.  Pop.  2,226. 
It  has  hot  mineral  springs. 

ARL.EUX,  a  town  ot  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap.  cant, 
on  the  Sauset,  6  m.  S.  Douay>    Fop.  1756. 

AIILON  (an.  Orolaunwn),  a  town  of  the  low  countrlei, 
duch.  of  Luxembourg,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of 
forests,  16  m.  W.  N.  W.  Luxembourg.  Pop.  3,653.  It 
has  iron  works,  and  some  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuiTs,  and  >.-arthenware.  Arlon  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  formerly  fortified,  and  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  at  present.  It  was  nearly  burned  down  in 
1785. 

ARMA  (SANTIAGO  DE),a  town  of  S.America,  New 
Granada,  on  the  Arma,  an  afiluent  of  the  Cauca,  240  m. 
N.  by  E.  Popayan. 

ARMACAO,  a  small  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  island  of 
St.  Catherine,  that  was,  and  perhaps  Is,  a  considerable 
fishing  station.    Lat.  27°  30"  S.,  long.  48°  40'  W. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  having 
N.  Lough  Neagh,  W.  Tyrone  and  Monaghan,  S.  Louth, 
and  E.  Down.  It  is  about  31  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S., 
and  20  m.  across  where  broadest,  containing  328,183  Imp. 
acres,  of  which  42,472  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog,  and  18,394  water,  being  part  of  Lough  Neagh. 
Surface  partly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  generally 
flat.  Soil  pretty  fertile.  Property  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  hands  of  the  church,  colleges,  and  corporations ;  but 
some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  good  estates. 
Minor  estates  numerous,  and  the  tenures  by  which  they 
are  held  such  as  to  reduce  them  into  the  minutest 
portions.  Farms  very  small,  from  2  andO  to  25  acres; 
those  of  tho  latter  size  and  up  to  40  being  deemed  large. 
Of  1  ,.W0  tenants  on  Lord  Gosford's  estate,  in  tlie  barony 
of  Fews,  there  arc  not  more  than  60  or  70  who  occupy  so 
much  as  20  acres.  This  is  the  estate  on  which  Mr. 
Blacker  has  introduced  his  system  of  stall  feeding  into 
the  smallest  fanns  ;  but  though  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  old  scourging  plan,  it  is  quite  visionary  to  suppose 
that  there  can  be  any  thing  like  a  really  good  or  protitablo 
system  of  cultivation  on  such  patches.  Potatoes,  oats, 
and  Hax  are  the  principal  crops ;  but  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good  wheat  is  raised.  There  are  some  dairies 
which  produce  butler  ;  and  cattle  of  an  inferior  breed  are 
reared  in  the  mountains.  Average  rent  of  land  Ms.  an 
acre.  Linen  manufacture  widely  diffused.  Cottages 
preferable  to  those  in  most  Irish  counties,  with  the  ex- 
exception  of  Down  and  Antrim.  The  rivers  Bann  and 
Newry  being  joined  by  the  Newry  canal,  there  is  a  na- 
vigable communication  between  the  sea  at  Carlingford 
Uav  and  Ixiugh  Neagh.  Armagh  contains  5  baronies, 
and  20  parishes.  Principal  town,  Armagh.  Pop.  in  1821, 
197,427;  in  1831 ,  220,651 .  It  returns  3  m.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
Viz.  2  for  the  co.  and  1  for  the  city  of  Armagh.  Pari, 
con.stituency  of  co.  1836-37,  4,041. 

AuMACH,  a  city  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  the  Callan,  an  affluent  of  the  Black- 
water,  70  m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin,  le'..  64"  21'  N.,  long. 
6°  37'  W.  It  is  said  to  have  Iwen  founded  by  St. 
Patrick,  A.  V.  4.')0,  who  is  reported  to  have  made  it 
the  scat  of  a  college,  which  became  so  celebrated  as 
to  be  speedily  attended  by  above  1,000  students  1  Af- 
terwards it  suifered  greatly  from  the  devastations  of 
the  Danes,  who  were  ultimately  driven  out  in  11,04.  It 
was  sacked  bv  Edward  Bruce,  ni  131.^;  and  again  liy  ^'ir 
Phellm  (J'Nrd.in  1641  ;  and  in  lo88  was  pillaged  by  tiie 
troops  under  William  111.  Since  the  Revolution  it  has 
gradually  increased  in  extent  and  prosperity,  particularly 
in  consequence  of  having  been  made  the  residence  of 
Primate  Boulter;  and,  subseiiucntly,  of  his  various  suc- 
cessors In  the  see :  eacli  of  whom  has  contributed  to  its 
Improvement  by  liljerai  donations  or  bequests,  it  was 
originally  called  Druiin-saillcnnh  and  Ard-iaitleag/i,  "  tho 
hill,"  or  "  heiglit  of  Siiiiows.  Its  modern  name,  Ard- 
magha,  "tho  llelil  on  a  hill,"  is  obviously  derived  from 
its  situation  on  a  rising  ground  of  considerable  elevation. 
Tlie  popniatiiin  In  lN2l,wa8  8,493;  and  in  1 8;)  1,  9,470. 
In  Ih:i4  the  total  number  of  inhab.  was  ll},764  ;  of  whom 
3,S»<li  were  of  tho  E.  church,  U532  Prot.  dis.,  and  6,.54ti 
II.  Catholics.  The  number  of  houses  In  1831  was  1,372, 
giving  an  .•iveiage  of  <i-902  iiiiiab.  to  a  liouse. 

It  is  well  liullt.  chlelly  of  a  hard  reddish  marble, 
raised  In  the  vicinity.  The  streets,  which  are  well  con- 
structed, llaggeil,  and  macadamised,  diverge  ironi  tiio 
cathedral  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  on  v(liieh  it  is  built. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  conveyed  through  them,  in 
iiipes,  friini  a  reservoir  at  some  distance,  and  tliey  aro 
Kept  penectly  clean,  and  are  well  lighted  witli  gas.  A. 
iiiirary,  cimtalning  upwards  of  20,000  volumes,  was  built 
and  endowed  by  I'rlmate  Robinson,  the  great  benefactor 
III  the  town,  a.s  was  also  an  observatory,  to  wliieh  a  lino 
astronninic^j  afiparatus  lias  been  tiiiipiied  liy  him  and 
siiiiir  of  IiIk  iiiieee«siirs,  jiartieularly  tlie  present  ('liinate. 
Lord  .loiin  Hercslnrd.  Ilobinsnn  endeaviinred  to  restore 
till'  city  to  its  aiK'kr.t  rank,  as  the  Mat  of  a  university, 


city  being  in  the  aiijoiniiig  manor  oi  inouiiiiiurris.  i  iic 
usi.Tes  and  gt.icral  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  twice 
a  vcai- ;  a  court  for  insolvent  debtors  three  times  a  year  ; 
and  a  court  of  petty  sessions  every  Saturday.  The  ses- 
tions-house  is  a  handsome  modern  buiklinp.    The  co. 

ftaol,  at  one  end  ol  the  Mall,  is  a  plain  substantial  build- 
ng,  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  oroiwr  accommodation 
of  the  numlwrs  confined  in  it :  it  has  a  tread-miM.  The 
committals  for  a  series  "f  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 


IS24  — 334 
I32S_3.I4 
182G  — 34S 
1827-578 
1328  —  549 


1H29  — 4!tO 

1830  —  301 

1831  —  403 

1 832  — 308 
1833-404 


1834—351) 
1835  — 3'.« 
18;«i  — 5(B 
1837  —  258 


The  sentences  of  those  committed  in  the  last-named 
year,  were — death,  none;  transportation  —  for  life,  3j 
for  14  years,  none  ;  for  7  years,  17  ;  hnpriso'iment  —  for 
3  or  2  years,  none  ;  for  1  year,  13;  for  0  luonths,  128; 
fine,  11  ;  acquitted,  or  discharged  for  want  of  prosecu- 
tion, 86. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  archdiocese  of  ArmaRh,  and 
th"  residence  of  the  archbishop,  styled  I'rimate  of  all 
lireland.  His  right  to  this  title  was  long  contested  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  controversy  commenced  In 
1182,  and  w.is  not  terminated  until  1(>34,  when  the  right 
of  precedence,  and  tlu  style  of  primate  of  aU  Ireland,  was 
confirmed  to  Armagh  and  the  Inferior  style  of  primate 
of  Ireland  given  to  Dublin.  The  ecclesiastical  prov. 
comprises  the  10  dioceses  of  Armagh,  Cloghcr,  Mealh, 
Down,  Connor,  Derry,  llaphoe,  Kilmore,  Dr&more,  and 
A:  dagh  ;  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  late  act  for 
regulating  the  sees  of  Ireland,  tlie  prov.  of  Tiiam  is  to 
he  consolidated  with  it  on  the  demise  of  the  exis.'ug  in- 
terests, and  to  be  held  by  six  prelates,  according  to  tlie 
following  arrangement'' :  —  I.  Armagh  and  Clogher  ;  2. 
Tu.-im,  Ard^igh,  Killala,  and  Achonry ;  3.  Derry  and 
Raphue  ;  4.  Down  and  Connor ;  !<.  Kilmore  .inu  Klphin  ; 
C.  Meath.  The  diocese  of  Arm.igh  is  divided  into  the 
upper  or  English  part,  which  includes  the  cos.  of  I.outli 
and  Meath,  and  the  lower  rr  Irisli  i).  il.  i-ont\ining  Ar- 
magh, Tyrone,  and  part  nf  Londonu.  rry.  It  extends 
over  100,«i,'t  acres,  of  which  87,'<0'.t  are  iirofitahle  ;  the 
annu,il  income,  by  rents  i>:iti  lenewal-tiues,  is  st.tteii  to  be 
17,670/.,  which,  on  the  demi.«r  of  (lie  present  arclibishop. 
Is  to  !«•  reilured  to  lO.WKi/.  The  cathedral,  ,  large  an- 
cient building,  after  suifer'ng  often  by  fire  .ind  vioience, 
Is  at  present  undergoing  very  extensive  ri'p.iirs.  It 
contains  several  fine  moniiments  :  that  of  Ilriaji  lloru. 
interred  In  it  after  the  battle  of  Clnntarf,  eamiot  now  \>i- 
traced.  A  ch.ipei  of  ease,  near  the  Mall,  is  t  iinrecriited 
to  St.  Mark.  In  the  It.  Citholir  .arrangements,  the 
parish  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  who 
resides  and  has  his  catliedral  in  Drngheda.  The  parish 
chapel,  whleli  is  remarkable  for  ils  trinle  roof,  is  ton 
small  for  the  cnngregatioii.  There  .ire  places  of  worship 
for  i'resbytcrians,  Seeeders,  Independents,  and  two  for 
Methodists. 

Armagh  h.Ts  one  of  the  free  graminar-schonis  so  lilierally 
endowed  by  James  I.  It  is  a  l.irge  building,  in  an  en- 
closed .irca,  with  accomm<Hlation  for  KKI  resident  pupils, 
'i'he  present  primate  maintains  asepar.tte  school,  for  the 
general  <fdueation  of  the  boys  of  the  choir.  'I'here  is  a 
charter  school  for  lioys  and  girl.<,  under  the  endowment 
of  Mr.  Drelincourt  ;  a  t.fiiii'astrian.  a  national,  .iiid  a 
.Sunday  sehiK)!,  besides  several  private  t'htablishineiit.s  ; 
alTording  together  instruction  to  alH>ut  li.Vl  pupils  in  the 
riidnwed,  and  600  in  the  iliiviiduwed  rihools 


loeieon,  <iie  lo  ui.  i  Apunnn^n^m^miipvOTSiPimvmp^fl^ 
town.  Fairs  are  held  on  tlie  Tuesday  after  Michaelmas 
and  in  the  week  before  Christmas.  The  Bank  of  Irclaiui 
and  the  Provincial  Bank  have  branches  here.  The  chief 
vents  for  the  goo.ls  sold  In  the  fairs  and  markets,  are  by 
the  Bl.aekwater,  which  passes  within  4  m.  of  the  town, 
through  Lough  Neagh  to  Belfast,  by  the  Lagan  canal] 
and  to  Newry  by  the  Newry  navigation.  The  canal  now 
in  process  of  construction  between  Loughs  Neagh  and 
Erne,  passes  within  1  m.  of  the.  city. 

'J'he  amount  of  Kxcisc  duties  collected  in  the  .\rni.i},'li 
district  during  the  undernamed  years,  was  as  follows  :'L 


1828-84,077 
I  H2i»  — 76,1.57 
1830-78,777 
1831-66,510 


1812  —  69,7.39 
1833  —  72,137 
18,14 —  76,506 
183,1  —  69,076 


The  general  appear.ance  of  Ann  igh  is  pleasing.  Its 
situation,  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  gives  it  an  im- 
posing aspect,  and  tends  conriderably  to  Its  cleanliness 
and  salubrity.  The  hou.,es  arc  substantially  built ;  the 
number  of  thatched  cotf.gcs  in  its  suburbs,  very  incon- 
siderable. The  re  ideiice  ol  the  primate,  and  of  several 
of  the  dii^nified  clergy,  focrtlier  with  the  imnuHli.ue 
vicinity  of  a  number  of  re  kiunt  noblemen  and  gentry, 
induces  an  expenditure  hi„'iily  lieneficial  to  all  clasbes! 
which  is  still  f.irther  increased  by  the  circulation  oi 
money  by  the  markets.  The  habits  of  the  higher  classes 
arc  suelai  and  refined.  The  vorking  classes  sulfer  little 
from  poverty  or  want  of  einpli'ymcnt :  their  dress,  b(tth 
men  and  women,  is  substantiiJ  ;  t^eir  habitations  rom- 
fortable,  their  foml  above  theqiMlity  common  throughout 
the  country ;  the  fuel,  coal,  is  brought  from  tJreat  llritain 
by  the  canals,  or  from  the  collieiies  In  Tyrone  :  peal  is 
alsuiniith  used,     ll'riii.  Informnifon.) 

.MiMKC.ON,  a  sea-port  town  of  llindostnn,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Carnatic,  66  m.  N.  Madr.x«,  l.at.  14'^  N.,  long. 
8(j"  11'  i;.  An  Knglish  factory  was  established  lure 
ai  162.5. 

AltMKNIA,  n;.  extensive  country  of  W.  Asia,  roii- 
sisting  priiicipidly  of  the  liible  land  lying  iKtwecn  ihc 
Kur  on  the  N.  and  the  Kurdistan  luoiiiitain.',  on  the  S., 
having  the  Kuphrates  from  the  ridge  of  ^Moiiiit  'I'.iuii-s  to 
Kritingan  on  the  W.,  and  approaching  to  near  thv  (  ,is. 
plan  Sea  on  the  I'.  But  the  Hmlts  of  Armenia  d'llind 
widely  at  dilfeient  periods,  and  were  at  no  lime  ex.ii  lly 
defined.  The  fiat  parts  of  the  country  are,  prnbahly, 
not  less  than  from  ,'),<KX)  to  6,0(10  Jeet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  intersected  by  several  lolly  inniintaiii 
<  li,iliis,  the  summits  of  some  of  whiib  —  ns  that  of  .NraLit 
(see  Ahau.it)  — ascend  within  the  line  of  perpetual  (ini- 
gehition.  Armenia  gives  birth  lo  some  large  ami  cele- 
brated rivers,  as  the  Ku|ihrates  and  Tigris,  flowing  .s. 
to  the  IVrsian  (jiilph  ;  the  Cyrus  or  Knr,  anil  its  liniior- 
lant  Iribiitary^  the  Aruxcs  or  Aras,  flowing  K.  to  the 
Caspian  Sea;  and  the  Akam)>$is  or  Chorak,  flowing  \. 
lo  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  three  gre.it  lakes  ;  those  of 
Van,  .Shaliee  or  I'rinLih,  and  (ioukiha  or  Sevan.  The 
circuiiifereiice  of  the  first  is  estimated  .at  240  m.  ;  it  h.is 
several  Islands  ;  and  its  waters,  though  brackish,  are 
drunk  by  cattle.  The  other  tno  lakes  are  also  very  ex- 
tensive. The  water  of  that  iif  Iriniah  is  ixeessixly 
salt,  and  so  buoyant  tliat  ime  ctn  with  difllciilly  stand 
«lii  le  It  is  3  feet  del  |i.  The  soil  and  piodcicts  are  very 
various  ;  but  in  general  the  lornier  is  abundantly  fertile, 
especially  III  the  fi'w  spots  wliire  it  Is  irrigaled.  In  tliu 
higlnr  parts  all  sorts  of  corn  may  be  udvantageuiislf 


1 ",,'."   v^""'i>«reu 
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Tlic  people  early  begun  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign 
parts  from  the  oppression  under  wliicli  they  suffered  at 
home,  and  they  are  now  widely  diflliscd  over  Turkey, 
Persia,  Russia,  and  India.  Their  emigrations  have  not, 
liowever,  always  been  voluntary.  In  1604,  Schah  Abbas, 
nniieror  of  Persia,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominions  on 
tlio  side  of  Armenia  against  the  Turks,  resolved  to  carry 
off'  the  inhabitants,  and  to  lay  waste  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  so  that  it  might  no  longer  be  able  to  support 
an  army  I  This  monstrous  resolution  was  executed  with 
the  most  revolting  barbarity.  The  inhabitants,  driven  off 
like  cattle,  perished  by  thousands,  while  their  houses 
wore  burnt  down  and  every  vestige  of  civilisation  ob- 
literated. A  part  of  the  survivors  were  settled  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  ; 
but  the  greater  number,  being  settled  in  an  unhealthy 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Mazunderan,  were  soon  swept  off  by 
iliscase.  Until  recently,  Armenia  was  divided  between 
Turkey  and  Persia ;  but  the  former  ceded  to  Russia,  by 
the  treaty  of  Adrianoplc,  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
.^rinenbui  territories ;  and  in  1827,  Russia  acquired  the 
entire  prov.  of  Krivan  from  Persia.  These  acquisitions 
ha>  <'  been  consolidated  into  th,'  government  of  Armenia. 

\\  liatever  may  be  its  iiillu.  nee  in  other  respects,  there 
cm  be  little  doubt  that  the  occupation  of  part  of  Armenia 
tiy  the  Russians  will  be  of  singular  advantage  to  its  in- 
haliitants.  Great  numbers  of  Armenians  have  already 
riTii)!rated  from  the  Turkish  and  Persian  provinces  to 
1Im»c-  of  Russia,  where  they  have  been  ndv.mtageously 
settled.  The  depredations  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  of  the 
wandering  tribes  will  now  be  effectually  restrained  ;  and 
lor  the  first  time  for  these  several  centuries,  the  Arme- 
nians will  be  made  aware  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  security  of  property,  and  from  living  under  a 
strong  and  (compared  with  those  under  which  they 
formerly  lived)  a  liberal  .-md  tolerant  government.  Col. 
Monteith  bears  derisive  testimony  to  the  benefits  that 
have  resulted  to  (ioorgia and  other  I'ranscaucatian  coun- 
tries from  their  occupation  by  Russia.  You  may  now,  he 
sajs,  "  travel  in  perfect  security,  ti'ith  jwst  horses,  (ritm 
tlic  mouths  of  the  I'hasis  to  the  Kur  and  the  Caspian, 
lhro(i(;h  countries  where,  in  1H!5,  the  roads  were  all  but 
iinpraetieable,  and  exposed  to  the  unrestraine<l  attacks 
of  riihlHTs  and  other  banditti."  (Journal  o/the  Oeogra- 
pHiccil  Society,  vol.  iii.  j).  37.) 

The  total  Muml)cr  of  the  Armenian  nation  is  estimated 
hy  Mr.  Conder  at  alwut  2,(HK),(KK),  of  whom  about  two 
thirds  may  be  within  the  ()ttoni:in  dominions.  With  the 
.  X(  I'ption  of  the  Jews,  no  other  p(!ople  is  so  much  scat- 
tcreti.  It  is  aupposeil  that  there  are  about  2(H),(KX)  in 
Constantinople  and  the  ailjaeent  villages  ;  about  4(1,1)00 
in  India ;  10,000  in  llun^'ary  and  the  contiguous  countries  ; 
and  llii^y  arc  met  with  in  Africa  and  even  America. 

Like  the  .lews,  the  Armenians  found  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  mo.stly  all  engaged  In  some  department  of  com- 
mirce,  or  of  the  eniiiToyments  coinieeted  therewith. 
Till'  moment,  in  fact,  that  they  leave  their  native  soil, 
thi'v  endeavour  either  to  get  themselves  or  their 
iliiiilren  into  some  branch  of  trade.  They  begin  with 
llh'  lowest  departments  ;  the  more  able  or  furtun,ite 
asivndiiig  gradually  from  one  grade  to  another,  till  they 
;irrivu  at  that  of  banker,  the  summit  of  their  ambition. 
A  larpi  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  of 
Turkey,  l'er.,la.  Southern  Ku.ssia,  India,  &c.,  partiru- 
l.'irly  the  first,  is  in  their  hands.  They  are  exceedingly 
iiulustrious  ;  and,  thiiUKh  not  free  from  the  vices  pro- 
iluoed  l)y  slavery  and  ignorance,  arc  honcstcr  in  their 


(JB,  wiiicii  ntia  puiu  iiiiii  (jvvti  njf  biicpabiiaii.il 

of  Kchmiadzin  till  the  latter  l>ccame  a  Russian  subject. 
Previously  to  1141,  the  patriarchs  of  Sis  and  Athamar 
(a  monastery  on  an  island  in  Lake  Van)  shared  the  spi- 
ritual  .luthority  with  the  patriarch  of  Kchmiadzin  ;  and 
latterly  the  Porte  has  been  endeavouring  to  sever  the 
connection  between  its  Armenian  subjects  and  their  old 
spiritual  head,  now  under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power, 
by  directing  their  attention  to,  and  reviving  the  preten- 
sions of,  the  ])atriarch  of  Sis,  resident  within  the  Turkish 
territories.  —  (EUiotPs  Travels,  1.  p.  470.) 

The  language  of  Armenia  is  harsh,  and  overloaded 
with  consonants.  Besides  a  great  many  Indo-Germanic 
roots,  it  exhibits  numerous  relations  with  the  Finnish 
idioms  of  Siberia,  and  other  languages  of  N.  Asia.  Its 
grammar  is  exceedingly  complex.  The  ancient  Arme- 
nian is  no  longer'  spoken,  iind  exists  only  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage in  books  :  it  is  so  very  different  from  the  modern 
Armenian,  that  it  is  no  longer  undet  itood,  except  by 
those  by  whom  it  is  studied.  The  mouern  language  is 
largely  made  up  of  Persian  and  Turkish  words  ;  and 
its  grammar,  and  the  construction  of  its  phrases,  are 
totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  ancient  language. 

The  alphabet  of  the  Armenians,  introduced  a.  n.  406, 
and  still  in  use,  consists  of  38  letters,  of  which  30  are 
consonants,  and  8  vowels.  At  an  early  period,  the  Ar- 
menians had  a  literature  and  learned  men  ;  and  though 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  bo  now  plunged  in  the 
grossest  ignorance,  they  continue  to  this  day  to  possess 
both,  .ind  works  of  considerable  merit  are  still  printed 
in  their  language.  They  have  printing-presses  at  Con- 
stantinople,   Venice,     Moscow,    Calcutta,    and     other 

places (For  farther  particulars,  see  Tourne/ort,  vol.  ii. 

pp  asy — 418. ;  Jauhert,  I'oyage  en  Arminie  et  en  Vers  , 
passim;  Smith  and  Dwigh't's  Missionary  Researches  In 
Armenia,  with  the  learned  Introductory  Discourse  by 
Conder  ;  Colonel  Monteilh's  Paper,  in  the  Journal  qf  the 
Oeugraphical  Society,  vol.  iii. ;  and  the  excellent  article 
by  Klavrolh,  in  the  Encyclopddic  del  Gens  du  Monde.) 

ARMKNT,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  m.  N.  Fsne.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Hermonlis.  It  has  in  its  environs  a  temple,  on 
the  walls  of  which,  among  other  figures,  is  a  girafl'c,  — 
an  animal  now  unknown  in  Kgypt. 

ARMKNTIK^RES,  a  frontier  town  of  France,  dcp.  du 
Nord,  cap.  cant. on  the  Lys,  13m.  N.W.  Lille.  Pop.  0,512. 
It  is  well  built,  clean,  and  handsome  ;  has  a  roinmunal 
college  ;  an  establishment  for  spinning  cotton  ;  fabrics 
of  table-linen,  mattresses,  laces,  thread,  tobacco,  &c. ,  with 
blearhing-gronnds,  soap-works,  distilleries,  and  a  ref  nerjr 
of  salt.  Large  quantities  of  bricks  made  In  the  environs 
are  exported  by  the  Lys,  and  boats  are  built  for  its 
navigation.     It  has  a  celebrated  market  for  seed  corn. 

ARNAU,  a  walled  town  of  Uohemia,  on  the  Elbe, 
18  m.  N.  K.  Gitschlm.  Pop.  1,400.  It  has  manufactures o( 
linen,  bleach-fields,  print-works,  and  copper  forges. 

ARNAY-LE-DUC,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Cote- 
d'Or,  cap.  cant,  ne.ir  the  Arroux,  29  m.  S.W.  Dijon, 
Pop.  2,617.     It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  serges,  drug- 

fjets,  *ic.  On  the  2.')th  June,  1570,  the  great  Huguenot 
eader.  Admiral  Coligny,  defeated  near  this  town  the 
army  of  the  Marshal  de  Cosse-Gonor. 

AltNEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Burgos,  on  the 
CIdacos,  10  m.  8.  Calahorra.  Pup.  l,<i<Mi.  It  Is  sold  to 
have  had  no  fewer  than  nine  parish  churches  I  Good 
wine  Is  made  in  its  neighbourhood. 

ARNKE,  a  town  of  Hindost.in,  prov.  Carnallc,  74  m. 
S.W.  Madras,  lat.  I2-'  40'  N.,  long.  7'J'^  23'  E. 
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158  ARNEMUYDEN. 

ARMEMUYDBN,  a  imall  town  of  the  NctharUndi, 
bland  of  Walcheren,  3  m.  B.  Middelburg.  lu  port, 
which  wu  formerlT  coniMerable,  hat  been  filled  up.  and 
It  i«  now  nearly  8  mUet  from  the  lea ;  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  ii  connected  bjr  a  canal. 

ARNHEH,  a  town  of  the  Netherlandi,  cap.  proT. 
Ouelderland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Veluwe  hUU.  34  m.  E.  by  S.  Utrecht,  lat.  51°  68' 
47"  N.,  long.  50  64*  45"  E.  Pop.  14,600.  It  Is  a  for- 
tified place  of  the  first  class ;  Us  fortifications  having 
been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  in  1703,  by  the 
flimous  engineer  Coehom.  The  ramparts,  planted  with 
elms,  aUbnl  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  town  is  well 
built ;  has  a  good  port  on  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  ;  and  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade. 
It  Is  the  residence  oC  a  governor,  und  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  assises,  of  a  tribunal  of  original  Jurisdiction, 
and  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  and  has  a  college,  a  literary 
society,  an  agricultural  commission,  &c.  In  the  church 
of  St.  BuscbTus  are  the  tombs  of  the  old  Dukes  and 
Counts  of  Guelderland. 

ARNO,  a  considerable  and  celebrated  river  of  Italy 
(Tuscany),  the  Amut  of  the  Ilomans,  has  its  source  in 
the  Appeuines,  at  Mount  Falterona,  .'>  or  6  m.  N.  Prato- 
vecchio.  At  first  it  flows  S.  to  Punte  a  Buriano ; 
thence  N.W.  to  I'ontasiere,  where  it  receives  the  Sieve  ; 
whence  it  pursues  b  westerly  course,  flowing  through 
Florence  mid  Pisa ;  7  m.  below  which  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  embouchure  was  formerly  a  good 
de.^1  farther  to  the  S. ;  but  having  become  obstructed,  it 
was  diverted  mto  a  now  channel  cut  for  U  in  IG03.  Its 
course  may  be  estimated  at  from  140  to  15U  m.  It  is  na- 
turally navigable  from  the  sea  tu  Florence,  and  has  been 
made  navigable  from  Florence  to  near  its  source  by 
means  of  37  locks  :  but  its  navigation  is  liable  to  many 
obstructions,  at  certain  seasons  from  floods,  and  at  other 
seasons  iVom  droughts :  tu  guard  against  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  former,  it  nos  been  embanked  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Val  d'Arno,  or  the 
country  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  i:i  one  of  the  richest, 
best  cultivated,  and  most  beautiful  of  any  in  Italy. 

ARNSBEKG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westiihalla,  cap. 
Kg.  and  ctrc.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kuhr,  by  which 
It  ii  almost  encompassed,  57  m.  N.  E.  Cologne.  Pop. 
4,500.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial  authorities, 
and  has  a  court  of  appeal  fur  the  regency,  n  Catholic 
gymnasium,  an  agricultural  society,  ftr.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  employed  in  the  preparation  ul  potashes, 
and  In  dislUlatioo. 

ARNSTADT,  a  well-built  town  of  Saxony,  princlp. 
Bchwarsburg  Sondershausen,  on  the  Gera,  il  m.  S.  by 
W.  ErfUrth.  Pup.  4,500.  It  has  a  castle,  a  college,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  fabrics  of  cotton  and 
brass,  with  a  considerable  trade,  iu  corn,  timber,  wool, 
Airs,  and  colonial  produce. 

ARNSTEIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circle  Lower  Ma^ne, 
on  the  Werpe,  16  m.  N.N.W.  Wuriburg.  Pop.  2,000. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Schmidt. 

ARNSWALUB,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Brandenburg;  cap.  circle,  19  m.  S.  E.  Stargard.  Pup. 
9, Mil.  It  in  nearly  surrounded  by  three  lakes  well  sup- 
pUoil  witli  ll>h. 

AKOI.SKN,  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on 
the  Aar,  Ii  m.N. by  W. Waldeck.  Pup. 1.500.  It  Is  tlie  re- 
Rldence  of  the  prlni^e,  and  the  seat  uf  the  prini'l|iul  au- 
thorities of  the  province  ;  is  well  built ;  has  a  line  castle. 
In  which  Is  a  valuable  collection  uf  coins  and  antiquities, 
with  a  library  and  a  picture  gallery  j  there  is  also  a  col- 
lege, grammar  school,  Ike. 

AHUNAi  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  entates,  nrov.  No- 
vara,  on  the  La^o  MavKlore,  near  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, lat.  45"^  4ft'  53"  N.,  l(mg.  H"  34'  IH"  E.  Pup. 
S,0(l<l.  Its  fiirtiflratloiu,  which  were  (urmerly  <'un«Ulor> 
able,  were  dumullslitxi  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  It  Is  well  liuill,  has  a  gymnasium,  an  hospital, 
a  collegiate  church  and  3  others,  a  port  on  the  lake,  with 
yards  Tor  the  construction  of  vessels  fur  Its  navl|ratlon,  and 
•  pretty  runtlderalile  cummeree.  St.  Charles  llurromeo 
was  a  native  of  this  tuwni  and  In  I(itl7  a  enlussal  utatue 
was  erected  In  honour  uf  the  saint,  by  the  piuple  uf 
Milan,  on  a  nclKblxiurlna  eminence.  This  tmniiiiM! 
work,  the  chij-d'u'uvre  ui  Zanelll  and  Falcuid,  •lands 
on  a  granite  piHlrstal  40  Feet  high,  and  Is  Itself  IK!  fit  I 
high  I  Till!  head,  hanils.  and  feet  are  cast  ;  tli«  draiiery 
and  liook  which  he  hulilii  In  his  hand  are  hammernluul 
of  sht-et  cop|i«r,  set  un  liinlier  (Naming  :  the  execution  Is 
var*  fine,  partlciilarl)  the  espresilun  uf  the  cuiiiitenaiu'e, 
lotiklni  down  upun  the  wurld  "  mure  In  pity  Ihiiii  In 
aniier."  The  atllliidv  of  the  bmly  Is  remarkahly  eai.y 
and  simple, and  the  proportions  are  iukuihI  that  the  idea 
of  a  cohissus  dors  nut  enter  the  inlml  inilll  a  compa- 
rison has  been  inaile  with  )il»J)H'ts  of  known  dimensions 
■llualiHl  near  It,  snrh  as  the  travellers  evrry  day  >een 
at  the  fiHit  uf  the  statue.  A  surt  uf  itiilrrn^e  li'ada  from 
the  iMiltum  to  the  lop  uf  the  statue.  (.Simund'i  llul/t, 
p.  10. 1  IvHrii-r't  Italy,  vul.  I.  p.  3|ii.  > 
ARUNCIIKH,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alenlrjo,  16 


m.  S.E.  Portalegre.    Pop.  3,00a 
convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  workhouse. 


ARQUE& 

U  baa  a  church,  a 

ARPAGON,  'a  stnall  town  of  France,  djn.  Sein,.  „> 
Olse,  11  m.  W.  Corbeil.  It  ha*  tanneries,  a  brewewMl 
some  trade  in  flour.  "  """ 

A  RP  A I  A,  a  miserable,  bleak-looking  village  of  Naole. 
prov.  Princlpato  Ultra,  between  Capua  aod  Beneventn' 
3  m.  B.  Arlenio.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were 
it  not  that  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of  th« 
ancient  Caudium,  memorable  for  the  great  disaster  that 
there  befell  the  Roman  arms,  anno  31 1  b.  c.  But  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  defile  situated  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Arpaia,  between  St.  Agato  and  Moiano,  is  the  real 
scene  of  this  disaster,  and  the  place  so  celebrated  by  tlie 
name  of  the  Puree  Cauditue.  The  Forks  consist  of  a 
small  plane,  traversed  by  a  stream,  having  a  narrow 
outlet  at  each  end,  and  shut  up  every  where  else  by  con 
tinuous  and  impracticable  mountains.  A  powerful  Itn' 
man  army  having  unwarily  entered  this  defile,  the  Sam' 
nitcs  immediately  blocked  up  the  further  outlet  •  and 
the  Romans,  having  retraced  their  steps,  found  tliat  their 
enemies  had  anticipated  their  movement,  by  blockinn  un 
the  pass  by  wliich  they  had  entered  as  well  as  the  uthcr 
Caught  thus,  as  it  were,  in  a  trap,  they  wore  obliged  tii 
accept  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Samnitot,  who  granted 
them  their  lives,  on  their  delivering  up  their  arms,  and 
passing  one  by  one  half  naked  under  the  yoke.  ( 7  in 
lib.  ix.  cap.  l_7.)  ^ 

ARPINO  (an.  ArpiHum),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov 
Terra  di  I.avuro,  (>  m.  S.W.  Sora.  Pop.  9,000.  It  is 
agreeably  situated  on  some  eminences,  has  various 
churches,  an  hospital,  with  manufactories  of  the  liest 
cloth  made  in  Naples,  pa|)cr,  and  tanneries.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  city.  Having  lieen  wre8te<l  from  the  Sam- 
nitcs  by  tlie  Romans,  it  became  a  municipal  town,  ami 
its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  .Wi  years 
».  o.  (Liv.  lib.  X.  i  l.,and  lib.  xxxvii.  (|  3*!., and  Cicero uro 
Cn  Planco.)  But  it  Is  chiefly  memorable  fur  IxHng  the 
birthplace  of  two  of  the  most  distinguisheil  men  Italy 
ever  produced,  —  Cains  Marios,  surn;uned  the  third 
founder  of  Home  i  and  M.  Tullius  l^iccro,  the  prince  of 
Human  orators.  Tlie  latter  frequently  alludes  to  Arpi- 
nuni  in  his  I.,etters,  luid  dwells  with  complacency  on  the 
rude  and  primitive  siniulicity  of  its  inhabitants.  (tVii- 
mer'$  Ancit-nt  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.) 

In  Its  environs  is  a  |>aper-mill  recently  estahlislieil  at  an 

expense  of  above  1 1,0(10/., anil  employing  200  wiirki pie. 

Uaibi  says  that  it  priHluces  M)  reams  u  day,  and  that  the 
pulp  is  cunverted  into  dried  paper  In  less  than  a  inU 
nuto  I  We  suspect  this  is  an  exaggeration,  otherwise  It 
exceeds  any  thing  done  In  this  country ;  about  3  minutes 
being  required  here,  in  the  best  mills,  fur  the  convertiuii 
of  pulp  into  dried  paper.     (AbrJgi,  cd.  IH37,  p.  415.) 

AKQUA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  pn'v.  I'aduu,  I'Jni 
S.  W.  Padua,  In  the  bosom  uf  the  Kiiganean  hills.  The 
pop.  does  not  exceed  1,000  ;  and  the  place  would  not  lie 
worth  notice,  but  for  Its  having  been  the  residence  of 
Petrarch  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  the  place 
where  that  great  poet  and  restorer  of  miHlern  lltiTatnie 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  l!)th  of  July,  1,171.  "  Ills  ashci 
are  preserved  in  the  churchyard  of  the  town,  in  a  .»«r- 
cuphnKUs  uf  reil  marble,  raised  on  4  pilasters  on  an  ele- 
vated liase,  and  preserviil  from  an  asamiatiiin  with 
meaner  tunilis."  I'lie  kindred  genius  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  details,  observes  i— 

TItpy  k«vi>  hU  ilu«t  in  A  rr)UA,  whrrv  h*  died  I 

Thi*  iiiounuin  Tllliycv  where  IiIa  latlpr  dsva 

Went  iltiwii  tile  vnle  uf  senr* ;  miil  'I  In  tliiMr  pride  — 

An  liutieni  i^iili*  ~  mid  (el  tl  tie  their  |ir«liie, 

I'o  iitlcr  tfi  Mic  iMMiftlnM  ,tr4nKer'ii  tfniv 

Ilia  initii.litii  iind  ht*  H'|iulrtir«i  hirth  |iUln 

And  Teiieml)!,  Uin|ile,  vurh  ni  mlM* 

A  (ei'llnff  nnre  llrr,inl.iiit  with  tlli  llrnln, 
Tti.in  If  n  |>:irniiiidfiirin'd  hi,  iiKinumeiiuil  fWiie. 
"  The  hiiune  In  which  Petrarch  resided  is  un  the  eil^'c 
uf  a  little  kiiull  iiverliiuklng  twu  descents,  and  cum. 
inandlnK  a  view  nut  uiily  uf  the  gluwlng  iiardeni  In  tlio 
dales  Immediately  beneath,  liiit  ut  the  wlifi'  plains,  iilmre 
whiise  luw  wiiiids  uf  iniillierry  and  wiMow,  llilikciinl 
into  a  dark  mass  l<y  festuuns  uf  vines,  tall  hImkIc 
cypresses,  and  the  spires  uf  towers,  are  seen  In  lliedli- 
laiice,  which  stretches  tu  the  iniiulhs  uf  the  I'u  nml  thi' 
shurei  uf  the  Adriatic.  The  chair  In  which  the  pint 
breathed  his  laat  Is  still  i<hi>wii  aiming  the  iireeluiK  nllci 
uf  Arqua."  (Chilili-  lliiiiilil,  cantu  Iv.  ^  31.  and  imte  !i.) 
AHt|i'.l,  an  ancient  village  uf  Austrian  Italy,  un  the 
Castagnaru  canal,  5  ni.  H.S.W.  Iluvlgu.  Pup.  J.ssi. 
It  has   nume  trade  III  ciittiin  and  silk. 

AKtJl  ICNNTS,  avillagi-uf  Melgliim.nrov.  Ilainniill. 
IS  m.  N  W.  Charleiiil.  Pop.  I..VKI.  It  has  vitlualile 
lime  and  marble  quarries, 

Alllil'KS,  a  small  tleraycd  tuwnuf  I'ranre,  dcp.  Seliis 
Inffrleiiri',  nlHiut  :*  in.  rriiiii  lllriipe  Diirliiitlhe  iiililille 
ages  this  was  the  principal  bulwark  uf  Nurinanil)'  tu- 
wards  the  N. ;  Its  ciiatle,  iiuw  In  riiliia,  ImvliiK  willulixid 
►everal  aleges.  ill  the  vliiiilty  uf  thl«  tuwn,  In  I  ■yi. 
Henry  I V.  defeated  the  truups  uf  the  League  under  llis 
Due  do  Mayenne, 


ARRAN,  an  ii 
of  the  sea  betweei 
coast  s  being  lepa 
Sound,  and  from  i 
a  m.  trom  the  n 
flroni  the  nearest 
drossan  point  In  J 
Itom  N.  to  S.,  ani 
about  72,000  acres, 
It  exhibits  a  ttriki 
tlie  former,  or  tl 
lofty  bare  and  ru| 
steep  ridges  and  in 
Goatfell,  the  highe 
liflilit  of  2,865  feei 
division  of  the  tsl 
ground,  the  emin 
rounded  configura 
of  peat  and  other 
part  of  the  coast  ai 
gir(ile  of  gravel  ha 
the  soft  greenswai 
convenient  access  i 
generally  steep  and 
quent.    Three  dee 
the  N.  W.,   and  B 
latter,  being  defend 
I  m.  in  length,  ii  oi 
the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and  a  fine  species 
iliamond,  are  met 
formerly  very  abuni 
pitirp.itcd.      Chevh 
and  the  native  brc 
superseded  by  the  1 
Argyleshire  and  Ai 
ilderahle  numbers; 
the  island  have  opei 
Grouse  and  black-c 
of  agriculture  forme 
can  well  Ite  imagio 
icveral  tenant!  on 
AiovLE),  and  were 
corn  crops,  which  ti 
broken  except  by  the 
u  long  as  the  soil  w 
im,  the  Duke  of  Hi 
the  whole  Island,  ha 
fully  to  introduce  i 
fsrms  to  individuali  I 
luhtenants  and  usi 
ditlons  into  the  lei 
tern  of  managemen 
turns  on  the  bulldi 
drains,  roadf,  Ac. 
opposed   to   the   ,... 
griidually  given  wav 
part  sensible  that  ii 
ss  to  the  proprietor, 
imssessions  each  ml 
advanced  In  habits 
ipect  they  are  still 
the  mainland,  it  Is  » 
illslrlct  Ii  greater  Ind 
there  are  now  am 
vided,  and  well  cultiv 
and  comfortable  (krm 
numerous  huts  withe 
running  In  all  direc 
lulHlivision.   The  gei 
li,  I.  Oats;  3,  Green 
|iea«,  with  manure 
often  manured  ;   4. 
■nniptlmes  grass  a  ,_ 
and  holms,  the  rati 
i  HIgg  or  wheats, I 
and  then  oats,  ke. 
always  adhered  to  by 
•exliins.  but  they  all 
which  succeeds  the 
re.Mrlly  leads  to  bet( 
practlstHi,     Wheat  In 
years  past  Imvii  ralst 
lenluns.  and  a  great 
irruwfVuni  half  an  ac 
lly  these  changes 
the  Impruv    nenl  of 
tnnrf  and  better  rat 
llian  formerly,  and 
greater.     Since  lauv, 
K'Kiil   Argylesh^o 
rattle  un    his  prujM- 
rrum  2U  to  30,  plac 

«  Th»«»  an  the  dinrn 
It  l«  fvneriillT  re,,r,.wnl<il 
•""din,  Slid  ftiim  IKiM.  Ii 


oby 
'all 


ARRAN. 

ARRAN,  an  Idand  of  Scotland,  co.  Bute,  in  the  arm 
of  the  sea  l)etween  the  Mull  of  Caotire  and  the  Ayrshire 
coait !  being  separated  from  the  former  by  Kilbrannan 
Sound,  and  trom  the  latter  In  the  Frith  of  Clrde.    It  i« 
urn.  trom  the  nearest  point  of  the  ble  of  Bute,  8|  m. 
Svm  the  nearest  point  of  Cantire,  and  IM  m.  tmm  Ar- 
droiian  point  in  Ayrshire.    It  is  about  16|  m.  in  length 
(torn  N.  to  S.,  and  from  6  to  9  in  breadth*,  comprising 
about  72,000  acres,  of  which  about  1 1,000  may  be  arable. 
It  exhibits  a  strilcing  contrast  in  its  N.  and  S.  divisions : 
the  former,  or  that  to  the  N.  of  Brodick,  presenting 
lofty  bare  and  rugged  granite  mountains,  connected  by 
iteep  ridges  and  intersected  by  deep  Talleys  and  ravines. 
Goiitfell,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  rises  to  the 
lipjglit  of  3,866  feet  above  the  sea.    The  S.  and  largest 
division  of  the  island  is  composed  of  undulating  hilly 
ground,  the  eminences  of  which  are  of  a  flattened  or 
rounded  conflguration,  and  covered  with  a  deep  stratum 
of  peat  and  other  alluvial  matter.    Round  the  greater 
jiTt  nf  the  coast  an  almost  uninterrupted  broad  bank  or 
girdle  of  gravel  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
tlic  soft  greensward  on  which  aflrords   a   pleasant  and 
convenient  access  along  the  sea-kide.    The  shores  are 
generally  steep  and  rocky,  but  high  cllllk  are  not  fre> 
quent.    Three  deep  bays  indent  the  island,— Ransa  on 
Oie  N.  W.,   and  Brodick  and  Lamlash  on  the  E. :  the 
latter,  being  defended  fVom  the  W.  gales  bv  Holy  Island, 
1  m.  in  length,  is  one  of  the  best  asylums  for  shipping  In 
Ijie  Frith  of  Clyde.    Marble,  Jasper,  agates,  caim-gorms, 
and  a  fine  species  of   rock  crystal,  called   the  Arran 
diamond,  are  met  with.    The  red  deer  and  wild  goat, 
formerly  very  abundant,  are  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
ritirpatcd.     Cheviot  sheep  are  generally  introducea; 
and  the  native  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  being 
iuperieded  by  the  larger  and  more  esteemed  breeds  of 
Argyleshire  and  Ayrshire.     Swine  are  raised  in  con- 
ilderable  numbers ;  and  the  steam  boats  that  touch  at 
the  idand  have  opened  a  new  market  for  fowls  and  eggs. 
Grouie  and  black-cock  are  very  plentliUI.    The  system 
of  agriculture  formerly  followed  in  Arran  was  as  bad  as 
can  well  lie  imagined;  the  lands  were  hold  jointly  by 
ioveral  tenants  on  the  common  or  run-rfg  plan  (see 
AioYLi),  and  were  scourged  by  a  constant  course  of 
com  crops,  which  succeeded  each  other  In  a  series,  un- 
broken except  by  the  occasional  Introduction  of  potatoes, 
u  long  as  the  soil  would  produce  any  thing :  but,  since 
I8IJ,  the  Uuke  of  Hamilton,  who  Is  proprietor  of  nearly 
the  whole  island,  has  laboured  strenuously  and  success- 
fully to  introduce  a  better  system;  partly  by  letting 
farms  to  individuals  for  a  flxed  term  of  years,  excluding 
luhtenants  and  assignees  ;  partly  by  introducing  con- 
ditions into  the  leases  6tted  to  insure  a  better   sys- 
tem of  management «  and  partly  by  expending  large 
iumi  on  the  building   of   hous<)S,   Inclosing,    making 
drains,  roads,  ftc.    The  people  at  first  were  very  much 
oppnied   to   the  change  (   but  their   pr«|udlccs   have 
griulually  given  way,  and  they  are  now  fur  the  most 
part  sensible  that  it  ha«  been  as  advantageous  to  them 
ai  til  the  proprietor.    Olnce  the  occupiers  have  enjoyed 
poiiessions  each  might  call  his  own,  they  have  steadily 
advanced  In  habits  of  Industry ;  and  though  in  this  re- 
ipect  they  are  still  behind  the  tenants  and  labourers  of 
tne  mainland.  It  Is  believed  that  In  no  insular  Highland 
diitrlrt  Is  greater  industry  shown  than  In  Arran. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  large  farms  inclosed,  subdi- 
vided, and  well  cultivated,  having  valuable  stocks  of  cattle 
and  rnmfortableltirm-steadlngs,whera  formerly  therewere 
numerous  huts  without  chimneys  or  windows,  and  ridges 
running  In  all  directions  without  a  single  inclosure  or 
lulidlvUlon.  The  general  rotation,  except  on  the  shores, 
I).  I.  Oats  I  3.  Green  crop  — potttoes,  turnips,  beans  or 
peat,  with  manure ;  3.  Bear  or  bigg,  wheat,  or  oats, 
often  manured  ;  4.  ilay;  ft.  Future  grass  t  fi.  Pasture, 
lonietlmes  graat  a  year  or  two  longer.  On  the  shores 
and  hiilms,  the  rotation  is,  I.  Oats;  9.  Oreen  crop  i 
3.  Wfg  <ir  wheat  —  these  often  with  manure  ;  4.  Hay  i 
and  then  oats,  Ac.  again.  Then*  rofatloiis  are  not 
alw.iya  adhered  to  by  the  tenants  havlnv  th»  small  |>os- 
leitiiins.  but  they  all  sow  grass  aocds  with  the  corn  crop 
whii'h  siirieeds  the  green  one  t  and  this  of  Itself  ne- 
n<Marily  leads  to  belter  management  than  they  formerly 
practitcil.  Wheat  to  a  considerable  extent  has  fur  a  few 
yean  pnit  iM-eii  raised  by  the  tenants  of  thi>  I  irger  pos- 
■e«iliins.  anil  a  great  number  of  the  small  truants  also 
fnm  from  half  an  ai-re  to  two  acres  eorh  of  that  grain. 

lly  tlipsr  changes  in  the  mode  of  possession,  and  liy 
the  linprov  nent  of  the  soil,  It  will  easily  b<>  seen  that 
more  and  lietler  rattle  may  be  reared  and  siipporletl 
than  formerly,  anil  the  priHiucn  of  milk  !■  nito  miirli 
gn-aler.  Hiiii'i'  iN'iV,  the  Piikr  nf  llnnillton  has  siipplliMl 
K'Hi'l  Argyloahlvu  hulls,  at  his  own  eipeme,  lor  the 
raltle  iin  his  priiiH-rtr,  kerpInK  always  In  lh<i  Island 
from  IH)  to  10,  placed  at  convenient  distances.     The 

*  Ttifw  m  ih»  inmm«loM  M  f  Ivtfi  In  J»tin  ArvAwamlth**  map, 
Ji  tt  MtH.riillt  rvitrcvffnird  m  mui  K  iiirir9r,Qr  fVuni  Vim,  to  Adoi.  la 
iKfili,  ami  (rom  fim,  le  N m.  In  btMdIli. 
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consequence  of  this  arrangement  ii,  that  the  cattle  have 
been  surprisingly  improved  in  every  re«pe<-i.  On  a  few 
of  the  larger  farmi  stocks  of  Ayrshire  cows  are  kept,  uid 
succeed  very  well. 

The  rental  of  the  island  amounts  to  from  11,0001.  to 
12,000/.  a  year. 

A  number  of  boat*  employed  in  the  herring  fishery 
belong  to  Kilbride  and  Brodick,  the  principal  villages. 
But  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  Loch 
Fyne  is  not  nearly  so  prosperous  at  present  as  It  one* 
was.  LuckUv  iu  decline  Is  little,  if  any,  loss  to  the 
island ;  for,  having  no  considerable  town  population, 
the  fishery  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  cotUers  and 
small  farmers,  engrossing  their  attention  at  the  time 
their  services  are  most  necessary  on  shore,  at  the  same 
time  that  It  has  a  tendency  to  generate  and  keep  alive 
Idle  and  dissipated  habits.  Kelp  used  to  be  produced  la  • 
considerable  quantities,  but  its  manuftwture  has  now 
nearly  ceased.  Most  of  the  woollen  cloth  formerly  used 
in  the  island  was  made  by  the  women,  but  a  good  deal 
Is  now  imported. 

The  yearly  export  of  produce  fi-om  Arran  cannot  be 
given  with  perfect  accuracy ;  but  the  following  state- 
ment is  believed  to  be  a  pretty  near  approximation  to 
its  quantity  and  value :  — 


SCO  black  cattle,  at  31.  lOt. 

490  iwlne,  at  II.  10>.  •  - 

KuwU  and  eggs  -  -  -  . 

Rhcep  and  wool  •  -  -  . 

Bear  or  blga,  (,500  qn.,  at  Its. 

Wheat,  700  billi  at  1I4<. 

Beam  and  pcai,  900  bolU,  at  irx. 

Oats,  In  grain  ami  meal,  3,000  qrs.,  at  (0«. 

rotatim,  3,1100  both,  at  lOi. 

Herrings  caught  by  1 00  wherries,  at  40/.  per  wherry  • 

Butter  and  rheeie  .... 

Hhell-flih,  about  .  .  •  . 

Fivtitone  and  Umettone  •  - 


t. 

3,liO 

IkHI 

700 

S,.W0 

S.iiO 

«40 

7WI 

.1,IK>0 

l,6IK> 

4,000 

UKJO 

IIMI 

SOD 


Total 


£.21,860 


A  good  deal  of  illicitly  distilled  whiskey  was  formerly 
exported  ;  but  that  branch  of  Industry,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  has  all  but  ceased. 

Brodick,  the  principal  village,  is  finely  situated,  at  the 
bottom  of  Brodick  Bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  laland. 
Near  it  Is  Brodick  Castle,  a  seat,  and  occasional  re- 
sidence, of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton.  Though  Gaelic  b« 
generally  spoken,  English  is  understood  by  every  body. 

Arran  Is  divided  Into  two  parishes.  Its  population 
amounted,  In  I7M,  according  to  Dr.  Webster,  to  ;i,646 1 
in  1801  It  amounted  to  5,179  ;  and  in  1831,  to  6,427.  It 
declined  somewhat  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1831  | 
but  is  again  on  the  increase.  (Anderton'$  Hig/Uandt  t 
it  Donald' i  Survey  qfthe  HebrMti  i  and  Palerum't  Ac- 
count idjke  Duke  qf  Hamilton'i  Improvementt  in  Arran, 
iu  the  Trantaclioru  of  He  Highland  Society.) 

ARRAN  (N.  ISLES  OF),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland. 
CO.  Donegal,  opposite  Dangloe,  the  most  N.  extremity  of 
the  largest,  called  Arranmoru,  being  In  lat.  W  N.,  long. 
8°  39'  W.  A  llghtliiiuiie  Is  erected  on  this  point, 
with  a  fixed  light  oli'vated  200  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  This  islanil  ciintalns  about  3,000  acres,  and  nearly 
1,000  inhab.,  the  land  being  divided  Into  the  minutest 
portions,  such  as  a  "  cow's  fiiot,"  or  the  quarter  of  a  cow't 

Srois,    They  are  mostly  fishers.    On  a  smaller  Island,  • 
shins  village,  called  Kutlanil,  was  erected  by  the  Fishing 
Board,  In  1786,  but  It  is  now  nearly  desertra. 

ARRAN  (S.  ISLES  OK).  These  consist  of  thre* 
islands  stretching  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  about  13  m.  along 
the  mouth  of  (iaiway  Hay,  In  Ireland,  being  part  of  Iha 
CO.  (iaiway.  They  contain  In  all  about  7,000  acres  t  tho 
largest,  Arranmnro,  eoinprislng  alHiiit  4,(i07i  Innis  More, 
I,.U8i  and  Innis  Leer,  0(19.  tVip.  8,191.  They  are  (ha 
|iro|iertyof  Mr.  DIgby,  and  yield  a  rent  of  above  3,0001, 
a  year,  the  tenants  paying  IViim  2/.  to  6/.  each.  They  arc 
very  fertile,  liiit  occasionally  sufltor  from  a  scarcity  of 
water.  The  llihingorcodandllnK  Is  carried  on  toaeonsl- 
dorahlo  extent,  a  pier  having  been  constructed  at  tha 
village  of  Killaney  ( pop.  I  .(HIO  J  on  the  largest  island,  at  the 
expeiiir  iif  the  Klshvry  lliiaril,  fur  the  accommodatlnr.  of 
the  iraft  employed.  The  principal  products  are  fresh 
and  cured  Hah,  iiata,  feathers,  the  produce  of  puffins,  a 
superior  kind  of  yearling  calves  in  great  demand  liy  the 
('iini)aiiKht  grailers  ;  to  which  were  formerly  added, 
great  qiiantlliea  nf  smuggled  whiikey,  A  llgnthouae, 
with  a  revolving  light,  has  been  erected  on  the  highest 

Knint  of  the  largest  or  most  northerly  of  the  Islands,  lat. 
r  7'  N.,  long. !)'-' 4(1'  W.,  having  the  lanlern  elevatrtl 
4!ig  n<et  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thrae  Islands  giva 
the  title  of  Karl  to  the  family  of  fiore.  The  Inhab.,  who 
are  very  poor,  continue  In  n  very  primitive  state,  and  tha 
Irlbh  langniiK«  i>  universally  sjioken.  {Dullon'l  Slalii- 
Ural  Survru  i\f  Unhray,  v,  1,  *e.  \  Heportt  on  thl  ttlk- 
iTii«ii/'/ri7(im/,  app.  |i.  1114,  Ke.)  .    ..^ 

A II  ft  AS,  a  city  of  Kranee.  d6p.  Pas  rte  Calais,  of  which 
It  la  the  cap.,  on  the  Searpe  anil  the  Crinrhnn,  «•  m. 
8.  K.  Calais,  lat.  00^  17'  M"  N.,  long.  8"  40'  tV  K. 
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I'op.  23,4g5.  It  li  situated  In  the  middle  ot' an  extenrive 
and  fertile  plain :  the  Scarpe  divide)  It  into  two  part* . 
>lt  U  well  built ;  houici  .tone ;  tereral  »/"•  «!>»"•  »™ 
public  buUdlngi  handiome,  and  worthy  of  notice.  An>o°f 
fhe  latter  arethe  old  Gothic  church  of  8t  Waait.  the 
hAtel  of  the  Pr6fet,  theatre,  beKW,  barrack.,  ftc.  The 
SShedrai,  a  fine  old  Gothic  bulfdlng,  was  de.troved 
during  the  reTolutlonary phreniT.  A™*" '*"'%^' 
during  the  reign  of  Loul.  XIV.,  by  Vauban.  The 
citadel,  which  ifrery  strong.  •• 'eparated  from  the  town 
byan  esplanade,  but  It  1.  Includerf  within  the  line  of  the 
works.  It  l.th4  .eat  of »  bishopric  ;  and  ha.  a  court  of 
assiies,  a  tribunal  of  original  Jurisdiction,  a  col  ege,  a 
grand  diocesan  seminary,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
jchool,  a  school  of  engineering  UcoU  r^gimmtaire  de 
giniet  an  academy  of  belles-lettres,  a  literary  society, 
a  botanical  garden,  a  school  Ibr  deaf  and  dumb,  a 
school  of  design,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  an- 
tiquities, a  museum  of  pictures,  a  public  library  con- 
tjjnlng  36,000  volumes,  ic.  There  are  establishments 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  manufactures  of  cotton 
•tuA  hosiery,  lace,  coarse  woollen  stufli,  and  potteries  •, 
and  fabrics  for  the  preparation  of  beet-root  sugar,  soap, 
starch,  beer,  rapc-oll,  *c.  The  Scarpe  becomes  navl- 
gable  at  this  point.  j .      ,.        .l     .u    . 

Arras  Is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  has  been  the  theatre 
of  many  sanguinary  contests.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  gave  a  severe  blow  to  Its  manufactures. 
It  also  suffered  much  during  the  revolution,  having  been 
for  a  considerable  time  at  the  mercy  of  Lelmn,  a  ferocious 
terrorist,  a  native  of  the  place.  Robespierre,  of  In- 
famous memory,  was  also  a  native  of  Arras ;  a.  was 
Damicns,  the  assassin  of  Louis  XV.  (Hugo,  France 
PiUoretqiie,  art.  Paa  df  Calait.) 

AIIRAYOLLOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejn, 
15  m.  N.N.W.  Evora,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the 
summit  of  which  Is  a  citadel.  Pop.  I.UOO.  It  has  some 
fabrics  of  stained  paper.        „     .  „  ,     „       ,  , 

AllRIEUK,  a  den.  In  the  S.  of  France,  on  the  Spanish 
fVontier,  having  S.  the  I'yreiican  mountains,  E.  the 
ddpts.  Pyrenees  OrienUles  .ind  Aude,  and  N.  and  W.  the 
Haute  Garonne.  Area,  455,000  hectares.  Pop.  2fi«,.%3G. 
This  dep.  consists  principally  of  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees  j  the  mountains,  which  cover  the  greater  part 
ot  its  surface,  increasing  gradually  In  elevation  as  they 
approach  its  S.  frontier ;  the  altitude  of  the  highest 
summits  varjing  from  about  7,0(10  to  nbnut  10,500  fei't 
above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  valleys  are  those 
of  the  ArrlSge  and  the  Salat,  tlic  only  navigable  rivers  in 
the  dep.  According  to  the  official  tables,  the  cultivable 
lands  occupy  about  I4><,IKI0,  meadows  .14,000,  woods  (on 
the  mountains)  90,000,  vincy.irds  ll,fi.10,  and  heaths, 
wastes,  &c.  136,000  hec'nres.  Gold  has  been  founil ;  and 
tlicre  are  valualile  lr»n  mines  near  Vic  Oessos,  and 
othor  places.  The  N.  portion  '■:  |,retty  fiTtile  and  well 
cultivated,  producing  w"  _*i,  ryo,  oats,  maize,  millet,  &c. 
Horses  an  inferior  uicrd,  and  oxen  and  mules  fre<|Mently 
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employed  In  their  stead.  The  total  produce  of  w  ine  is 
estimated  at  115,000  hectolitres  a  vear  ;  but  the  quality 
is  Inferior,  and  it  Is  wholly  retained  for  hemic  use.  The 
forests  have  not  been  taken  proper  care  of;  and  In  many 
|>arts,  owing  to  the  ronsuinptwin  of  the  iron  Airnfices, 
and  the  want  ursullicient  attention,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
wood.  The  working  of  metals  Is  tlie  principal  branch 
of  manufacturing  Indiistrv  ;  but  there  lire  also  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  serges,  floss-silk,  cotton  stutn,  \c.  It 
returns  3  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Const,  in  IH.1H,  Win. 
Public  revenue.  In  IH3I,  very  iicir  3,0OO,(iO0fr.  Principal 
towns,  l'ol»,  Massat,  Pamleri,  Ac.  {Hugo,  France  I'lllo- 
retqw,  art.  Arritgt. ) 

AKUOVO-DKLPl'r.IlCO,  atiiwn  of  .Spain,  Estre- 
madura,  10  m.  W,  Caceres.  Pop.  ft.OMI,  It  has  n  pariah 
church,  adorned  with  some  good  pictures  by  Morales  ; 
with  manufactures  of  cloth  ami  carthenwiire, 

AR.S-EN'-HK',  a  sea-nurt  town  of  Trance,  il^p.  Cha- 
renlo  Inf^rieurc,  on  the  W.  coast  ofthe  Isle  de  HC-.  Pop. 
8,n09.  .Salt  Is  pro<lured  In  its  vicinity,  and  shijipud  III 
cunslilerahie  qimntlticK  fniin  its  port 

AK.SIEHO,  avIilaKe  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Vicenta, 
0  m.  N.  by  W.  Schlo.  Pop.  3,400.  It  has  paper  fabrics, 
and  a  quantity  of  fine  white  veined  marble. 

ART,  a  town  of  Switserland,  cant.  Schwlts,  at 
the  S.  eitremlty  of  the  lake  of  Ziig,  T  m.  S.  7a\\i. 
at  the  foot  of  m.)unts  Rigi  and  Itosslmrg.  It  Is  will 
built.  The  cliiirrh  of  St,  George  is  reinarkalde  for  its 
archile<'ture,  and  for  nn  Immeiue  f>iiintain,  fornic<l  ofa 
tingle  bliH'k  of  granll>'.  There  Is  a  convent  of  Capu- 
rhiiis,  with  a  good  library.  The  valley  of  Art  Is  very 
plcturei(|iin  and  liitereitlng,  from  Its  position  an.ong 
the  highest  moiintallit  <>f  breccia  any  where  to  be  met 
with. 

ARTA,  a  town  of  .S|ialn,  l«l.ind  of  Majorca,  on  its 
N.  W.  angle.  Cape  Pera,  where  there  Is  a  small  fort, 
depends  on  if.  Top,  h.iks).  It*  territory,  whli  h  l«  very 
frultl^ll,  priNluces  I'olt'in,  and  h:i>  inlll-stnne  ijiinrrles. 

Aar*.  a  tnwn  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  Alliiinia,  on  the 
Arta,  about  7  in,  al»i>*«  wlivre  II  ialli  lotu  the  gulpli  of 


that  name.  It  Is  a  place  of  contiderabto  itie  and  triui. 
When  visited  by  Dr.  Holland,  in  lgl3,  it  oontaia^s 
mosques,  a  large  cathedral,  and  a  great  number  of  Greek 
churches,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  about 
6,000.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Greek  Insurrec 
tion ;  and  Lieut.  Wolfe,  by  whom  It  was  visited  in  IMn' 
says  that,  in  many  placet,  masses  of  rulni  impeded  th« 
passage  of  the  streets,  and  that  an  aspect  of  desolation 
and  misery  hung  over  It.  We  understand,  however  that 
it  has  begun  to  improve.  Its  population  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Wolfe  at  7,000,  at  a  maximum.  It  is  governed 
by  a  bey,  under  the  pacha  of  Yannlna,  and  Is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishop.  It  nas  manufactures  of  cottons,  wool 
lens,  and  leather.  The  floccatas,  or  shaggy  capotci 
made  here,  are  reckoned  very  superior.  Embroidery  is 
said  to  be  brought  to  considerable  perfection  ;  and  all 
articles  of  dress  from  Arta  are  highly  prited.  Each 
trade  has  Its  separate  street  or  baiar  ;  but,  by  a  Judici- 
ous regulation,  butchers  are  obliged  to  kill,  and  sell  their 
meat  outside  the  town.  The  market  is  abundantly  sun 
plied  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  is  a  curious 
Venetian  bridge  over  tlte  river,  consisting  of  one  larse 
and  several  very  small  arches.  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arta  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Ambracia.  Traces  of  the  ancient  walls  mar 
be  seen  in  many  places,  but  especially  under  the  morn 
modern  remains  of  the  ruined  castle :  the  stones  con- 
sist of  vast  quadrangular  blocks,  so  admirably  fitted  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  the  point  of  a  penknife  can  be  in- 
serted between  them  :  —  no  mortar  seems  to  have  beeii 
used  In  their  construction.  There  Is  here,  also,  the  ruins 
of  a  convent,  built  In  845,  now  converted  Into  a  caravan- 
sera.  ( lloUand'a  Travels  in  Albania,  S/c,  p.  82.  4to  ej  ' 
tVolfc't  Observaliotu  on  the  iSulph  qfArta,  Journal  of  the 
Ueogr.  Soriely,  vo].  Hi.  p.  77.) 

Arta  (Gulph  of),  the  Sinus  Ambraciut  of  the  an- 
cients. Is  a  deep  Inlet  or  gulph  of  the  Ionian  Se,i,  ix,. 
tw'ceii  the  Turkish  province  of  Albania  and  the  N.  w" 
part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  entrance  to  it' 
between  Prcvesa  on  the  N.  and  tlie  fort  of  La  Punta  on 
the  S.,  is  only  700  yariis  across.  The  fort  now  mentioned 
is  built  at  the  extremity  of  n  low,  narrow,  tongue  of  lanj 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  Promontory  of  Aclium' 
Outside  the  entrance  Is  a  bar,  composed  of  gravel,  cwirse 
sand,  and  sea-weed,  with  l.'i  feet  water  when  shallowi.tt 
On  entering  the  (iulph,  we  Hrst  come  to  what  !s  i.tllmj 
the  liay  of  Prevesa,  occupying  the  space  between  the 
mouth  ofthe  Gulph  and  ('apes  La  Scoru  on  the  M.  anil 
Madonna  on  the  S.,  and  it  is  only  alter  passing  tlietc 
headlands  that  the  Gulph  properly  oiH'ns.  It  is  n  noble 
sheet  of  water  :  its  extreme  length  from  W.  to  K.,  Iiu 
eluding  the  Hay  of  Prevesa,  Is  about  35  m.,  and  its  greatnt 
breadth  about  10  m,;  but  In  several  places  it  IsaKuiiii 
deal  narrower  i  the  depth  varies  fnim  13  and  14  tn  .it, 
fathoms.  The  .S.  shore  consists  of  high  land,  with  bold 
promontories,  clothed  with  rich  and  extensive  wniitts ; 
the  N.  shore  is  for  the  most  part  low,  and  has  en- 
cro';che<l  con'klderably  on  the  water.  Part  of  the  va»t 
chain  of  Pindus  Is  seen  from  the  (iulph.  It  has  lici-n 
long  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  flsli: 
red  and  grey  mullet  are  the  most  abundant ;  ami  there 
are  plenty  of  soles,  eels,  prawns,  Ac. :  sardine  tiahing is 
extensively  carried  on. 

The  entrance  to  the  Gulph  of  Arta  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  Import.iiit  cnunirls  re- 
corded in  history.  The  battle  of  Actluin,  whieli  dci  lihnl 
the  fate  of  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony,  and  of  the 
Romiin  world,  was  fought  off  the  promontory  of  that 
name,  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Gulph,  anno  B.r.  'Hi. 
The  exact  siiiic:*  •H'lnpieil  liy  the  hostile  Heets  has  liein 
disputed.  Most  iirobabiy  the  iNtttle  raged  all  nmnil 
the  proinnntory.  (iiit  principally  on  Its  W.  side,  iir  In 
what  Is  now  called  the  harliour  of  Prevesa,  and  the  i on. 
liguous  sea.  (Seethe  aulhorilles  cititl  in  the  iinvlmii 
article,  Fergutcn's  History  nf  the  Human  ncjjiihlic, 
cap.  :i5. ;  Plutarch's  Life  iJ Mark  Antony,  l/r.) 

AI<TA(;oN'A,  a  walled  town  of  .Spain,  Navarre,  is 
m.  H.  Paiiipeiuna.     Pop.  'i.OOO. 

AH TAKI,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  Turkey  In  .A«ls. 
on  the  S.W.  roost  of  the  |H'iilnsula  of  Cysiciis  (which 
•en),  Nea  of  Marmara,  75  m.  W.S.W.  (.'onstantliinplr. 
It  has  a  ( iinveiiicnl  anchorage. 

AKTKItN,  a  town  of  Prussian  .Saxony,  reg.  Merip. 
burg,  on  the  t'nslrut,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  Ilnlle.  Pop.  l,((jo, 
It  has  a  cattle,  a  lirlne-spring.  and  a  ilitttllery. 

ARTlll'K'S  SEAT,  a  hill  In  tlm  iininnllate  vicinity 
of  Kdinburah,  on  the  .S.  K.  side  of  the  city,  rlilnn  K'fJ 
feet  alM)ve  the  level  of  tlin  sea.  Its  asct>nt  from  the  Isltrr 
It  gradual  niid  e isv  ;  but  on  llie  side  towards  the  illy,  it 
rises  abruptly,  anil,  in  parts, almost  perpendlriiUrly.lrnm 
the  low  K'oonila.     On  the  S.  tide  nf  the  hill,  iiIh.'m'  Die 

fiHitpath  leading  friiin  Eillnbiirgb  to  l>uililliig<li i:  a 

•u|M'rb  range  of  piir|ihyrlttc  greenstone  roliimiit,  fruiii  .XI 
til  R(l  feet  hliili  The  part  of  the  hill  neareil  lliilsniiiil 
lliiiiselt  called  .Salltlmry  rrngi, and, till  within  IIii'm.  li.w 
years,  Its  oiinrrli't  fiirnlsheil  must  part  of  the  pnv Ini 
ttunct  utcii  III  LuiiUuu.     The  view  Oum  (ha  lup  uf 
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ARUDY. 

Arttauir't  Seat  it  one  of  tbo  mott  dlvenified  and  line 
in  the  empire. 

ARUDY,  a  town  of  France,  d£p.  Baiiei  FyrenSea, 
cap- cant.,  on  the  Oueau,  12  S.  E.  Oloron.  Pop.  1,726. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  and  conilderable  commerce 
with  the  neighbouring  valleys. 

ARUNDEL,  a  burgh,  m.  town,  and  pa.  of  England, 
CO.  of  Sussex,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Arun,  about  3^  m. 
tttm  its  embouchure,  fiS  m.  S.S.W.  London.  Pop.  2,803. 
The  town  ii  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  thriving  appear- 
gnce.  It  derives  iti  entire  consequence  from  Its  being 
Immediately  contiguous  to  Arundel  Castle,  formerly  a 
itrong  fortress,  now  the  magnlflcent  baronial  residence 
of  the  Dukes  of  Norfollc,  having  been  rebuilt  at  a  great 
expence  by  the  late  Duke.  The  possecsor  of  this  castle 
enjoys,  without  further  creation,  the  dignity  of  earl. 
Previously  to  the  Heform  Act,  Arundel  returned  two 
members  to  the  H.  of  C,  the  ri^ht  of  voting  being  vested 
in  the  inhabitanta  paying  scot  and  lot ;  but  since  the 
Reform  Act  it  only  retumt  one,  member.  Constituency, 
li<ar)-37, 336.  The  Arun,  which  it  here  crossed  by  a  neat 
bridge,  Is  navigable  thus  far ;  and  is  joined  by  canals 
with  the  Thames  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chichester  har- 
liour  on  the  other. 

ARVERT,  a  town  of  France.  d6p.  Charente  Inf^. 
linire,  24  m.  W.  Salutes.  Pop.  2,360.  It  is  the  chief  place 
of  the  peninsula  of  th3same  name  iiirmed  by  the  (iironde, 
the  Seudre,  and  the  sea.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  In 
«'|ne,  and  fresh  aivd  salt  fish,  particularly  sardines. 

AllZAMAS,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Nljnl 
Kiivgorod,  cap.  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Choka 
and  Tlonclia,  C2  m.  S.  Nijnl  Novgorod.  Pop.  8,000.  It 
ii  old  and  iU-buIlt ;  has  22  churches  and  2  convents,  with 
(iiap-works,  tanneries,  print-worki,  iron-foundries,  &c. 
II  liaa  two  great  annual  fairs. 

AKZANNO,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Finisterre,  cap. 
cant.,  arond.  Quimperlc.    Pop.  1,957. 

AUZANO,  a  village  of  Naples,  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Pop.  4,500.  It  has  nu- 
nuruiia  villas  ;  and  flax  and  hemp  are  largely  produced 
ill  Us  environs. 

Alt/BW  (an.  Arienaria),  a  sea-port  town  of  Algiers, 
ririiv.  Tlemsen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slgg,  30  m.  N.  N.  E. 
Uran,  lat.  35°  4.^'  N.,  long.  4°  .Vt'  E.  The  bay  is  small, 
but,  though  open  to  winds  from  the  E.  and  N.E.,  It  Is  the 
brit  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  modern  town, 
«hich  is  ill  built  and  inconsiderable,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Arsenaria :  fragments  of  columns,  luscrlp- 
lioiii,  cisterns,  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
bring  scattered  all  round.  Corn  and  salt  are  both  ex- 
porit'd.  The  latter  Is  obtained  from  the  salt  pits  of 
Ariow,  about  5  m.  Inland. 

AKZIUNANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  10  m.  W. 
Ylcenia.  Pop.  4,000,  It  la  situated  In  an  agreeable 
plain,  surrounded  with  cultivated  hills  ;  and  has  filatures 
ofiilk,  fabrics  of  cloth,  dye-works,  and  brick-works.  Its 
territory  produces  goiHt  wine,  and  has  two  coal-mines. 

ASA1'H(ST.),  a  city  of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  lH5m. 
S.W.  London,  6  m.  N.  Denbigh,  finely  situated  In  the 
YaliMift  lwyd,mianeinineiu'e  on  the  banks  of  the  Elwy, 
war  its  continence  with  the  Clwyd,  over  both  of  which 
it  hoi  bridges.  Pop,  of  parish  .1,144,  of  city  2,(KI0  V  It 
(untlilB  iiriiiclpally  of  a  single  street ;  and  is  remarkable 
only  as  iielng  the  scat  nf  a  bishopric,  worth  6,300/.  a 
mr.  The  catheilral,  a  plain  building,  was  erected 
iowirdu  tlie  end  of  the  l.Mh  century,  but  has  since  un- 
dertone many  repairs :  It  Is  not  useti  for  public  worship ; 
ttir  parlib  church,  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  town,  being 
i|i|itii|irialed  to  that  puriiotc.  Drs.  Harrow  (uncle  to 
till'  famous  Dr.  Isaac  Harrow),  Heverldgp,  Tanner, 
llnrile)'.  dc,  have  U'eii  bishops  of  this  see  ;  and  In  the 
ullicilral  is  a  haiulscniie  inomiineiit,  erected  In  IHUli,  in 
nimory  of  the  celebrati'd  Deiin  .Shipley.  It  has  a  free 
pmm.ir-Kchnol,  endowed  by  Hisbop  lleverldge  ;  and  an 
ilmihuuie,  for  N  poor  widows,  eiuloweiT  by  Ulsliop  Unr- 
iit.  It  unites  with  the  other  boroughs  uf  tills  cu.  In 
I  KlurnhiK  a  in.  to  the  H.  of  C 

AsAKii,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania,  0  m.  8.  Nl- 
ItoiM.    I'oii.   3,(10(1. 

.\M'AI.ON,  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of  Palestine, 
I  IStn.  N.  (lata,  and  i!)  m.  K.S.K.  Jerusalem,  lat.  31^  311' 

N ,  Iniig.  34"^  3:i'  E.  There  Is  not  a  single  liihabitniit 
Iviihiii  the  old  walls,  which  are  still  standing;  but  a 
I  fMn  kiibiirbaii  village,  called  Nraloiin,  from  the  aii- 
I  (iiiil  imme,  has  a  pop.  ot  3il(l  or  4lNi,  and  is  fretjiiented 
Lpho  tinall  ve«>el»  trading  to  IIiIh  coast. 
I  Till'  ruins  pre^i'iil  a  strange  mixture  of  Syrian,  tjreek, 
luJlMilliii'  rem  lis.  There  are  also  the  remains  ot  a 
lllffliian  sniphllhe.iire,  and  the  eidumns  of  a  temple,  sup- 
IkimhI  til  lie  that  lit  the  Syrian  Venus,  meiitlinied  by 
jllrT<>.l.iiii<(l.  i  lll.'i.),  or  u  tircek  edifice  railed  In  Inil- 
IUmkM  It. 

A<r,nliiii  Is  exreedlniily  anrlenl,  Hefure  the  eKt.ililMi- 
|b<iili'f  III)'  luraellti*  In  I'lOentiiii',  it  uas  one  of  the 
IliiiilililIK  nf  the    riitll<liiii'«.     MiiliMMiiii'iilly,   It   becniiie 

HI  "I  III!'  piirla  lirliiii|-lii|(  to  the  trllK' ol  .liiilali  ;  and, 

silit'duKulull  uf  Ihv  JiiMlth  kingdom,  It  fell  tu  the 
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king  of  Auyria.  It  afterwardi  formed  part  of  the  Per> 
flan  empire,  then  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemiei ;  and, 
on  the  subversion  of  the  latter  in  the  last  century  B.C., 
it  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  It  wa*  m 
bishop'i  see  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity ;  was  con- 
quered  by  the  Saracens  at  the  commencement  of  tlieir 
conquests,  and  became  the  scene  of  more  than  one  battle 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  wa«  on»  of  th» 
strongholds  of  the  W.  Christians ;  but  Saladin,  on  gain- 
ing possessipn  of  the  town,  destroyed  It*  work*.  It 
hai  since  continued  in  a  state  of  decay :  the  prophecy  of 
Zacharlah,  "  AsQilon  shall  not  be  inhabited,"  and  that 
of  Ezekiel,  "  It  shall  be  a  desolation,"  are  now  actaallr 
ftilfliled.  ' 

Ascalon  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  (the  Sorek), 
where  the  accumulation  of  soil  is  to  great,  that  the  mint 
are  every  day  removing  farther  from  the  tea.  (  Votney, 
U.  288. 1  Robinion,  i.  21.) 

ASCENSION,  an  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
tween Africa  and  Brazil,  about  8  m.  in  length  by  about  6 
in  breadth,  Its  fort  being  In  lat.  7°  26'  N.,  long.  M°  24' 
W.  It  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  one  of  Its  hillt,  of 
tufoui  limestone,  rises  to  the  height  of  above  2,800 
feet.  It  hat  a  bleak  and  barren  appearance ;  and  wat 
uninhabited  till  tho  Imprisonment  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  when  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  small  Urltish  force, 
through  whoso  exertions  it  has  been  partly  cultivated 
and  wonderlUilv  improved.  Springs  of  Iresh  water  have 
been  discovered.  Vast  numbers  of  turtle  are  talien  on 
its  shores.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the 
anchorage,  though  open,  Is  said  to  be  good.  The  ob||cct 
in  occupying  It  is  that  it  may  serve  as  a  dep6t  for  ttorei, 
and  a  place  for  watering  sdips  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  or  in  the  8.  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Its  having  been  discovered  on  Ascension-day,  the 
20th  of  May,  l&UI,  by  a  Spanish  navigator  in  the  serVica 
of  Portugal. 

ASCII,  a  town  and  lordship,  N.W.  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  Elnbogen,  14  m.  N.W.  Eger.  The  town 
has  2,500,  and  the  lordship,  which  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Zedlwitz,  above  8,000  Inhabitants. 

ASCHAFFENBUUG,  acltyuf  Bavaria,  chrc.  Lower 
Mayne,  on  a  hill,  on  the  Mayno,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge,  3H  m.  N.  W.  Wurtiburg,  Fop.  7,000. 
The  town  Is  Indliferently  built,  and  ilie  streets  are  nar.> 
row  and  crooked.  It  has.  however,  a  fine  palace,  for- 
merly occupied  by  tho  electors  ot  Mayence,  to  which 
magnificent  gardens  are  attached.  It  has  also  an  old 
Gothic  church,  containing  the  tombs  of  Its  princes,  • 
town-hall,  ftc;  with  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary,  a  scboid  of  design,  a  public  library,  a 
collection  of  plcturee,  &c.  It  manufactures  tinted 
papers,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  timber,  winei  to- 
bacco, &c. 

ASCiiKllSLEBEN,  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
prov.  Saxony,  reg.  Magdeburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Eine  and  the  Wip|ier,  14  in.  E.  S.  E.  Quedllnburg,  Pup. 
<),730.  It  has  five  Protestant  churches,  I  Cath.  du..  a 
synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  2  hospitals,  &c. ;  and  very 
cuiiiiiderahle  manufactures  uf  woollen  and  lliieu  stuflk.and 
eartlienware. 

ASCOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  States  of  the  Church,  cap. 
deleg,  saino  name,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Castellanu  with  the  Troiito,  15 m.  abuvo 
where  the  latter  falls  Into  tho  Adriatic,  lat.  42^  51'  24" 
N.,  long.  KfJ  25'  I.V  E.  Pop.  12,(lOii.  It  Is  a  well-built, 
handsome  town ;  has  a  cathedral  and  numerous  churches, 
many  of  which  arc  ornamented  with  valuable  iiaintiiigt 
by  native  artists,  'i'lie  church  uf  St.  Uregortu  Magiiu 
consists  principally  of  the  remains  of  a  Itoinan  temple. 
Of  modern  buildings,  the  principal  Is  the  Palattu  Au- 
tianalt;  emitaiiiiiig  a  iiiiiseum,  a  library,  and  a  theatre  i 
there  is  ai>o  the  palace  of  tlio  governor,  and  numerous 
palaces  lielonging  to  resident  nobles.  Ascoli  it  a  Iron- 
tier  town,  on  tlii^  side  of  Naples,  and  Is  a  place  uf  some 
strength,  being  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  towers,  and 
furiiiabed  with  a  citadel.  Its  harbour,  at  the  nioutli  of 
the  Tronto,  Is  a  good  deal  frequeiited  by  coasturt,  and 
Is  del'eiided  l^y  two  small  forts. 

Ascoli,  the  Asnitum  i'livni/m  uf  the  Unmans,  Is  nnn 
nf  the  niott  ancient  of  the  Italian  towns.  It  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  place  of  great  itrvnglh,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  liiaccestllilu  hvigbls.  It  was  the  first  city  tu 
declare  against  the  Komiins  when  the  Social  War  bruku 
out;  and,  in  llie  courne  of  that  war.  It  sustained  a  long 
and  meiiioralile  siege  against  I'umpey  ;  by  whom,  how- 
ever,   It  was    finally  tukeu.    (Cramir't  Anc.  llaty,  I. 

p.  2HH.) 

ASCOLI  DI  SATHIANO  (an.  Atculum  Apulumi, 
n  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Capllaiiata.  13  m.  E.  by  S.  i(o- 
vinii.  Pop.  O.lKKi.  It  Is  sitimled  on  a  lilll  i  has  a  Hiiu 
cathedral,  a  diucesan  teniliiury ,  an  hospital,  and  some 
cuiiveiits. 

'i'liii  (own  Is  very  anclentj  It  wat  under  Its  walls 
lliii  I'yrrliiis  eiicoiintered  the  Koinan  legions  for  tlie 
■CI  (iiid  time,  w  Ith  no  de<'ii>ive  advantage  on  either  shie.  l\ 
uai  aluioit  vutU,«ly  duUrojrvd  by  au  Muthiiuai*  iu  1410, 


tea  ASDOUD. 

ASDOUD,  (th«  A»<Wof  Scriirture.and  A&W  of  the 
Greeki.)  a  lea-port  town  of  P«le.tine,  on  the  coMt  of  the 
Medltemnean.  L«t.  81°  *y  N.,  long.  34»  M'Jp-.,3«  "«• 
W.  JeruiBlem,  and  II  N.E.  AkJoo.  on  the  '"n™*' °f  " 
Ktmr  hill.  lurronnitod  by  luxuriant  pa«ture-ground». 
RTp^nt'  pop.  it  very  limited.  P«'«»b<ynot  more  than 
aOOor  300.  Thai  no  ruins;  and  would  be  unworthy 
of  notice,  were  it  not  for  the  Bgure  if  ""ke* '"Sf.^f**,"': 
tory.  It  waa  one  of  the  five  lordfhipt  of  the  Philistmei 
(PlSiniciini) ;  and  thither  the  Ark  of  the  Corenant  wa. 
brought  whei  that  people  took  it  f"™ 'h«  Jew..  (  Sam 
»  1?  It  mav  be  raihered,  generally,  that  the  Philistine 
J,iiyeintotfearmoVWid/2Sam.v.M^^^^^^ 
fchron.  xvlli.  1.);  and  It  i«  probable  that  Ashdod  be- 
iame  then  aJewiVh  town,  ihhij,  howerer.  were  the 
clue;it  did  not  remain  so;  for,  200  year,  later,  the  de- 
itruction  of  the  wall,  of  A.hdod  i«  reckoned  among  the 
triumZ  of  UKiah  over  the  Phlli.tines.  (2  Chron.  xxvl. 
6  )  It  appear,  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  A.- 
aTrian.KMln  after  thi.;  and  subsequently,  according  to 
Herodotus  {II.  8  I»7).  itood  a  .lege  of  29  years  by 
the  Egyptian.,  under  Psammetitus.  It  is  not  afterwards 
heard  oYas  a  place  of  importance.  The  existing  vllage 
U  celebrated  only  for  the  number  of  scorpions  I  hHt  Infest 
It  The  water  upon  this  part  of  the  coast  is  shallow,  and 
the  land  perceptibly  gaining  on  the  sea.  f  folney,  ii.  283. ; 

ASHANTEE,  an  extensive  native  kingdom  of  W. 
Africa,  lying  along  the  Oold  Coast  of  Guinea ;  extending 
from '°  37' to  10°  N.  lat.,  and  from  4° 48'  W.  to  1"  10' 
E.  long.,  being  about  280  m.  in  length  and  at  many  in 
breadth.    It  may  contain  about  70,000  sq.  m. 

Phyiical  Features  oj  the  Counliy —  Mountains  and 
Plains.  —  This  is  a  mountainous  country,  though  it  has 
few  eminences  very  abrupt  or  precipitous.  None  of  the 
roountaint  approach  the  snow  line,  being,  like  those  of 
Africa  In  general,  more  remarkable  for  fireudth  and  ex- 
tent  than  for  height.  With  regard  to  comiHisition,  all 
the  species  ol  granite,  quarti,  and  slate  are  met  with, 
but  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  calcareous  stone. 
There  are  some  small  tracts  of  level  land  on  the  E.  and 
W. ;  and  the  whole  country  N.  of  7*"  or  8°  lat.  is  a 
large  plain,  terminated  on  the  \.  W.  by  a  niountalni)US 
country,  csilled.  from  the  nature  of  its  furfarc.  Kono  •, 
and  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  sandy  desert  of  (ihofaii.  ( Isert, 
yoy.  Guin.  349.  ;  Bovdilch,  163,  &c. ;  Vuvuis,  par.  ii. 
SO,  *c. ;  Capt.  Adams's  Remarks,  176.) 

ilieert  and  Lakes.  —  Though  not  lying  in  the  basin  of 
any  one  of  the  first-class  African  rivers,  fe*  countries 
•re  better  watered.  Along  the  roast  are  found  the  em- 
bouchure, of  several  respectable  streams,  the  various 
■fliuent.  of  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  Assinee,  a  large  river,  is  usually  reckoned 
the  line  of  demarcation  Iwtween  the  (iold  and  Ivorv 
Coast ;  and  forms,  for  some  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  W. 
limit  of  Ashantee.  Thi-  Volla,  or  Asweda,  the  largest 
of  the  Ashantee  rivers,  runs  into  the  sea  in  30'  K.  long. : 
Its  length  I.  estimated  at  about  4(Hl  m.  There  are  several 
lakes  which,  In  the  summer  season,  frequently  overflow 
their  banks. 

Climate Soil  ami  Salural  Products — The  heat  and 

insalubrity  of  the  climate  of  Guinea  are  proverbial,  but 
both  appear  to  be  exaggerated.  It  seems  to  be  now  ad- 
mitted that  countries  umier  ami  near  the  Knuatorare  lets 
hot  than  thuse  under  ami  near  the  Tropics,  the  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  keening  the  latter  reglnnt  for  a  much 
longer  period  vertically  lieneath  the  sun.  From  this 
cause,  therefore,  the  heat  of  Awhantee  might  lie  expected 
to  l>«  lets  than  that  of  countries  12'^  or  I A°  farther  N. 
The  arcumulatlon  of  water  serves  also  to  lower  the 

8ener.ll  temperature,  and,  upon  the  whole,  though  during 
months,  or  from  October  to  March,  the  heat  Is  ex- 
tremely violent,  during  the  other  half  year  it  is  so  far 
from  being  Inconvenient,  that  fires  and  warm  clothing 
•re  frequently  detlralile.  The  nights  (alwavs  nearly  of 
the  same  length)  are  cold,  even  (luring  the  li.)t  mimths, 
•nd.  in  a  niglit-halt  In  a  fureil,  a  lilate  Is  at  ne<-eB«ary 
agalnit  the  cold  heavy  de««  at  iig,iiiiit  the  femciout 
beattt.  (ffoimriri, '.HI.;  AiirAu',  l!),'l,  l'J4.;  /fu/((in,  142.; 
Adams,  334.)  The  co«>t  Is,  however,  rxiremelv  un- 
healthy, eaperially  to  I'.iiroiieaiis.  Ilntmun  (!KI  <I2.) 
•trrllies  lhisparll)''tiillie  nun  nliiKday>f<>ll<>wi'd  by  chill- 
ing nigliti,  liut  inure  to  a  tui|iliiireiiiit  mint  (n|i|iarenlly  a 
Ipecles  of  nilAkina)  which  rUes  Iniin  llie  valleyn  and  the 
neighbiMirho  >d  of  rivers  every  moriiing,e«|"'iialiv(iuriiig 
the  rainy  season.  Poor  fiMMl,  liail  nei'iiminodatidii,  and 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  aild  In  thoe  e\lls,  whlili  are 
■till  farther  iiirreatnl  hy  n  want  of  regularity  in  living 
•mong  both  natives  and  KiirniH'aiio  ;  liii',  after  all,  the 
climate  nf  this  roant  la  nut  win  te  than  that  nriiiosl  others 
llmllarly  tllualed,  and  much  siiiieriiir  to  that  nl  W. 
Africa  firther  N.,  or  to  that  of  Gtiiana,  in  the  same  lat,, 

•  Kong  Ii  Itwffpvwrli- trrm  fi.r  s  mminlAjn,  In  fhf  luigunavof  Ihr 
Mtiwtlllg,t«t.  {t^rlr't  Tfaiflt.  /Ifftifix,  llt«« ') 

(  The**  rrvMum,  rallnl  I'f  lli*  nallvrft  r»Hii  nml  Vmin^,  il„  nnt 
•plwar  In  I  uvl«t'»  hsl  t.f  t  tirnuiu.  I,.  V7,1  v;<<.i  Till)  ititn  r  In 
'  ,Mth«>lM«f  |l»l<Mtl<ntluisartli«  rui,<ic  fiwu  111* 
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•n  the  other  iid«  of  the  AtUmie.    The  Interior,  though 
covered  with  denae  foreitt,  and  conMquently  exnosMit 
the  effect,  of  vegetable  decompotition  under  a  rertiaj 
sun.  enJoy.  a  comparatively  Milubrioiu  atmosphere  -mi 
Isert  (p.  258.)  recommend,  the  erection  of  hoiDiuIt  in 
the  inland  parts,  for  the  beneflt  of  auiferer.  from  'thL 
European  fortt  on  the  coaat.    The  air  is  usuallv  calm 
except  in  the  case,  of  tumadoet,  and  the  wind  fromthil 
desert,  called  Harmattan.    The  former,  however  arn 
pretty  frequent,  and,  in  the  dry  .eaaon,  particularlv  an 
noying,  from  being  followed  by  violent  cold  rain.     Th« 
Harmattan  i.  moitly  experienced  between  the  end  or 
December  and  the  beginning  of  February.    »  hm  i 
N.E.  or  an  E.N.E.  direction ;  1.  perfectlydiy.  extremelv 
cold,  and  loaded  with  an  impalpable  powder,  sutficientlJ 
thick  to  obscure  the  sun  at  noon.    It  i.  exceedingly  de 
structive  ;  it.  dryne..  being  .uch  that  it  absorbs  tli« 
moisture  from  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  con 
tact ;  opening  the  seam,  of  .hip.,  the  joint,  of  floorlDn 
and  de.troylng  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  opposed  to  its 
unmitigated  violence.    It  it,  in  fact,  a  cold  simoom  (see 
Ahabi.\1,  dried  In  passing  over  the  great  desert,  and  sub 
sequently  cooled  in  crotttng  the  high  mountaint  S.  of  the 
Niger.    It  blow,  usually  for  two  or  three  day.,  but  occa 
sionally  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and  with  much  force* 
Like  other  tropical  countries,  Ashantee  has  its  dry  and 
rainy  sea.ons,  or  rather  two  rainy  and  one  dry  .eatoii  ii! 
each  year.    The  first  rains,  u.hered  in  by  violent  torna 
docs,  occur  about  the  latter  end  of  May  or  the  beglnnini 
of  June  ;  being  followed  by  fog.  and  haxy  weather  ex 
tremely  pernlclou.  and  particularly  powermi  in  July  and 
Augu.t.     The  second  rains  come  on  in  October  and 
thence  till  April  Is  the  dry  and  hot  Mason.    The  r'anie 
of  the  thermometer  in  1817,  at  2  p.  M.,  was  between  8fio 
(Jan.  2.)   and  711°  (Oct.  12.):  thi.  was  at  Cooinassie 
among  the  moinitains.    In  a  sandy  plain,  near  the  moutli 
of  the  Volta,  Isert  (t)bser.  Met.  2S.)  once  saw  It  rise  to 
the  extraordinary  height  of  130° ;  but  even  there  the 
average,  at  I  P.  m.,  was  not  more  than  78°.   (Bosman  9ii 
—99.;   Barbut,   191—194.;  Isert,  258.;  and  Obser.  Met 
passim  }    Sowdilch,  31S.  497.;    Adams,  45.  164-.1U8  .' 
llulton,  388. ;  Dupuit,  i.  84.)  ' 

A  small  part  of  the  coast,  toward,  the  E.  and  W 
boundarie.,  is  sandy,  but  the  greater  portion,  and  all  the 
interior,  is  an  argillaceous  and  alluminous  soil,  mixed 
with  a  rich  blacli  earth.  This,  with  the  abundance  of 
water,  renders  the  country  extremely  fertile.  From  710 
N.  lat.  down  to  the  water's  edge.  A.hantee  presents  a 
solid  mas.  of  forest,  extending  E.  and  W.  from  the 
Volta  to  the  Assliiee  rivers.  (Dupuis,ttaT.U.m.)  The 
trees  have  all  the  .tupendou.  characterl.tlcs  which  mark 
African  vegetation,  but  arc  strikingly  different  on  the 
coast  and  In  the  interior.  Near  the  sea  flourishes  the 
gigantic  boabab  (.Adantonia  digilala),  the  cactus  (pro- 
bably Introduced  from  America),  the  mangrove  [Rhi. 
znphora  mangle),  various  .pecies  of  palm,  the  cotton, 
anil  other  large  trees,  mixed  with  a  wild  entanglement 
of  thorny  bush.  Itself  growing  to  a  .lie  inconceivable  to 
a  European.  (.Isert,  98.  103.  140,  &c. ;  Burbot,  20,1.) 
Almut  15  m.  inland,  on  reaching  the  lummlt  of  the  firit 
mountaltit,  the  Imalvih  disappears,  but  a  tree  equal  in  > 
magnitude  supplies  il>  |>lace  (Isert.  255.)  ;  the  mangrove 
also  vanishes,  and  |lalln^  iM'Conie  very  scarce,  except  th« 
oliferous  {Eliris  guirhouiji),  and  the  vinlfcrout  [hha- 
nit).  Instead  of  these  appear  many  peculiar  specici, 
among  which  Is  one  tall  tree  of  great  elegance,  tietrini 
flowers  like  the  tulip  ;  a  new  kind  of  aloe  and  citron; 
and,  in  a  word,  a  whole  forest  of  tree,  unknown  eUe- 
where.     (/nW,  244-247.) 

N.  of  ^^^~'  or  8^  lat,,  trees  and  .hrubi  appear  oniyia 
widely  distant  iiatclies,  the  lands  are  covered  witlijunglo 
and  Guinea  grass,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  heiitlit 
and  thlcknets;  and  which,  being  lired,  is  used  bytiit 
natives  to  manure  their  plantations,    (Dupuii,  \m.\\. 
:iO.  34.)     The  siigar-<'aiie  grows  wild;  and  the  rniint^ 
priKliices,  besides,  tiibacro,  maile,  dhourra,  inlllnl,  yami, 
rU-e,  piMatnes,  ami  all  the  alimentary  plants,  in  the  utiiinil 
liroftitiun.     or  fruits  the  list  Ih  Inlermlnalile  ;  imiiidlni; 
the  pine-aiiple,  orange,  tiaiiana,  cocoa,  Hg,  papav.  aiiil  { 
ill  short  all  that  are  pro  ,iu'"d  In  any  part  of  thewnrld 
iM'tween  the  'I'riipict.    (M  giinis  and  aromatic  planti  the 
lilt   Is  very  great  ;   as  Is  likewise  that  of  ilye  ami  li»nl 
wimmIi.  The  exiilieraiit  aliiiiidance  of  aloes,  lialiains  ( (llu- 1 
r»(>f<r  stiprrhii),  tiilM-roses,  lilies,  and  amarantln,  givfi  I 
to  the  flora  of  A«liaiilen  a  splendour  and  iimKiiilici'iin  I 
iioulii're  excclliil,  and  but  rarely  equailed.    (Mumns, I 
xlv.  V,1.  289.  ;  Harbiil,  190—205.;  Isert,  1 18.  139.  IM." 
2<Ht.  ;  Adams.  172  ) 

The  animals  are  as  varlnn.  and  nnmeroiit  •»  iIkI 
iilaiils.  Kleiihants,  rhlnnccrotes,  iiirain>s(/iv;mii,i.  'i,Vi,| 
iniffiitoel,  deer,  antelopes,  alotliit,  civet  eats.  t|n'i,l 
niuukeyi,  balloons,  porciiiiliies,  and  goats,  are  ainniin  tin  I 

I'srHitT'i'U  nf  A  miYlrs,  tHll  lh*lr  hahilt  sr»lilM,lli  ai,  uml.uniMll 
wtirill  anil  irrAluHulit  ilrrrt.ltim  !•**  iiU|>|nm.«I  In  Niilli,-r»  I'f  ilfii#T,fill|| 
hiati  I  riilll,tli«><r  rtlMrn<^  in  llil*|)nrt  lil  Aniii  ranliut  Litijuwiliin  ' 
(Sf  UiKinM,  U;. ,  MrM,  iU.i  iiayiiii,  I.  3(l.| 
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iMflntoft  Undtt  nont  (D^pMA.l.  14.  49.  Ac.),  tigen, 
•gopardf,  iacfaUlt,  wolvei.  wild  boan,  and  wild  cati, 
fjaaag  tnose  of  a  ferodou*  tort.  Tbe  liTert  iwarm  with 
hippopotami  and  olUgatora  of  leTeral  ipeclei ;  lome  of 
■fiich  are  eaten  by  the  nativei.  A  gigantic  rat,  an 
odoriferoui  mouae,  and  a  iinall  animal  called  arompo 
(mait-fo'"')'  which  digs  up  and  devours  dead  bodies, 
^m  to  be  peculiar  to  Ashantee.  The  domestic  animals 
ire  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  but  the  horse  is  scarce, 
ind  of  a  bad  breed,  and  the  sheep  peculiar  in  form. 
Reptiles  are  prodigiously  numerous :  serpents  of  every 
siie,  (torn  the  enormous  l>oa  to  a  frightfully  venomous 
creature,  scarcely  a  yard  long,  infest  not  only  the  woods 
(ltd  long  grass,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and  the 
forts  of  the  Europeans.  Scorpions  (sometimes  as  big  as 
( small  lobster)  and  centipedes— the  wound  from  which, 
though  not  dangerous,  is  extremely  painful  — abound  in 
erery  place ;  and  toads  and  f^ogs  are  not  only  as  plentilVil 
as  in  Europe,  but  the  former  grow  to  such  a  size,  that 
Bosman,  when  he  first  saw  one,  took  it  for  a  land- 
tortoise  (p.  2K7.).  Lisards  of  all  sizes ;  from  the  iguana 
downwards,  including  two  species  of  cameiions,  are  found, 
here.  ( Bostnan,  324—247.  267-259. ;  Barbot,  206—216. ; 
lierU  53.  103.  186.  &c. ;  Boutdith,  827—329. ;  Adami, 
lf(4_l8H.)  Of  birds,  there  are  pheasants,  partridges, 
wild  ducks  (of  a  beautifkil  plumage),  doves,  crown  birds, 
pgrrots,  paroquets,  Guinea  sparrows,  beccattcoes,  and  a 
multitude  of  all  kinds,  great  and  small,  many  of  them 
yet  unclassed  liy  naturalists.  The  water-fowl  are  — 
herons,  bitterns,  and  sea  mews :  the  birds  of  prey — eagles, 
liites,  and  a  peculiar  species,  which,  though  not  larger 
than  a  dove,  is  liolder  and  more  rapacious  than  any 
other.  A  large  and  ugly  bird,  called  the  pookoe  (of 
great  service  in  destroying  the  field-rats),  is  peculiar  here, 
as  U  also  a  creature,  about  twice  the  sizo  of  a  sparrow, 
with  a  remarkable  hollow  and  piercing  voice,  the  sound 
of  which  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  of  evil  omen. 
The  general  characteristic  of  the  Ashantee  birds  is 
extreme  beauty  of  plumage ;  but  pleasing  voices  are  rare 
among  them,  the  nightingale  and  thrush  being  the  only 
songsters  known.  Sparrows  and  swallows  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  the  domestic  fowl  are  the  same  as  those 
of  Europe.  (Batman,  229.  248-250.-;  Barbot,  217—220. ; 
hirl,  21.  104.  185.  267.,  &c.)  The  woods  abound  in 
lieei;  and  the  destructive  species  of  ant,  called  termes,  is 
io  numerous  and  rapacioiu,  that  a  sheep  attacked  by 
them  during  the  night  has  been  found  a  perfect  skeleton 
In  the  morning.  jBoiman,  26a)  It  is  said  they  will 
attack  any  animal,  even  the  most  nowerful  and  venom- 
ous serpent,  and  destroy  him.  {Duoui't,  i.  28.)  Kire- 
giei,  dragon-flies,  a  fly  exactly  resembling  the  cantharides 
in  appearance  and  scent,  together  with  all  the  insect 
tribes  common  to  the  Tropics,  except  the  mtuguito, 
(Aiu'rfiVrA, 321.)  are  found  upon  the  coast;  and: in  the 
Interior,  Isert,  among  avast  variety  of  species,  olisorved 
ureral  which  appeared  to  be  peculiar.  The  locust  is  not 
wholly  unknown,  but  its  destructive  visits  are  rare ; 
owing  probably  to  the  great  distance  of  the  desert,  and 
the  rnlerventiiin  of  high  mountains  between  it  and 
Aihantee.  Black  and  hump-backed  whales  are  nume- 
rous on  the  coast  lietwcen  September  and  December. 
Sharks  are  very  numerous,  are  frequently  capture<l,  and 
form  the  most  common  food  of  the  (iuld  Const  negroes. 
Other  sorts  of  sea  fish  are  very  abundant ;  and  the  rivers 
sr«  as  well  supplied  as  the  sea,  yielding,  among  others, 
pest  quantities  of  oysters  and  crabs,  which  feed  upon 
the  branches  of  the  mangrove  and  other  trees,  but  are 
not  good  fur  food  if  the  water  be  fresh.  ( Boiman, 
16.  2.VJ_26«. :  Barbot,  821  —  227. ;  Itert,  95.  2.^T.  *c.  ; 
Aiamt,  188— l9A.)  Gold  Is  more  abundant  in  Ashantee 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Africa,  prnlMbly,  than  In  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  even  8.  Amerlcii. 
It  li  priicured  partly  by  washinR  thessmiiis  In  the  beds 
of  rivers  and  torrents  after  violenf  rains,  and  partly  liy 
•inking  mines  or  iills,  in  a  very  inartitlclul  style,  among 
the  muuntaius,  wlience  it  is  dug  up  for  use.  Uf  the 
amount  obtained  anniully,  Eurofwans  are,  and  must  be, 
iinorsnt ;  fur  the  superstition  of  tlie  natives  deprive* 
them  of  access  to  the  mines,  all  of  wlilch  arc  dedicated  to 
the  natlunal  gods,  and  some  considered  tiMi  sacred  for 
eren  an  Ashantee  to  cut  Into.  The  pits  and  washings  In 
Tolin<i  alone,  are,  however,  reported  to  yield  sometimes 
Si  much  as  2,000  ot.  per  month  ;  and  Hosman,  In  I7'i)i, 
fiTi-  the  ful  lowing  as  the  average  amount  of  the  exports, 
vhich  are  now,  probably,  exceeded :  — 

Markt,        ijtt. 

Dutch  West  India  Company  .  I  ,.VHi  m  7,'iO 

English  African  Company       .      ,  1,200  k  6U0 
Dutch  Private  Traders        .  .  1,800  •&  760 

English  ....  I, OIK)  _  500 

Prussians  and  Danes       .  ,  |,(Xio  b  600 

Portuguese  and  French  .  H(K)  m  4(l0 


Total 


7,IX)0  •■  3,500 


I  Or  above  IJ  ton  Mnually.    {Butman,  Ul-97.  (  Mami, 
IM,). 


PopnUMm.  BaUtt,  Ummtrt,  mtd  CuHomt.^Bow 
ditch  (p.  S16.)  estimates  tbe  pop.  of  Ashantee  Proper  at 
1,000,000 :  of  whom  204,000,  he  says,  are  warriors ;  10I,0C0 
children  under  10 years;  60,000 boys  between  lOandlflt 
7,000  old  men ;  and  638,000  females ;  and  the  pop.  of  the 
whole  empire  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere  about  3,000,000. 
The  men  are  well  made,  more  muscular  on  the  coast 
than  in  the  interior,  free  trom  tbe  more  revolting  pe- 
culiarities of  negro  form  and  feature ;  and  some  of  them 
have  even  aquiline  countenances.  The  higher  order  of 
females  (those  not  subject  to  hard  labour)  may  be  said 
to  be  handsome,  with  features  rather  of  an  Indian  than 
an  African  mould.  Both  sexes  are  cleanly,  washing 
from  head  to  foot  every  day,  and  afterwards  anointing 
themselver,  with  the  grease  of  the  shea,  or  butter-tree  ;  a 
good  cosmetic,  and  a  preservative  of  the  skin  in  this  hot 
climate.  The  clothes  of  the  better  classes  are  conve- 
nient, and  not  ungraceful,  consisting  of  immense  cloaks, 
exactly  like  the  Roman  toga,  manufactured  of  the  most 
costly  silks.  The  war-dress  substitutes  for  this  a  close 
vest,  covered  with  metal  ornaments  and  scraps  of  Moor- 
ish writing,  as  spells  against  danger,  loose  cotton  draw- 
ers, and  large  boots  of  dull  red  leather.  The  superior 
chiefs  have  gold  breast-plates ;  and  all  who  can  procure 
them,  wear  gold  ornaments  in  profusion.  Someof  these 
are  well  wrought,  others  are  merely  lumps  of  rock-gold 
hung  to  the  wrist:  the  war-cap  consists  of  gold  or 
gilded  rams'  horns,  supporting  an  extravagant  plume  of 
eagle's  feathers.  In  peace,  the  head-dress  is  usually  a 
lllict.  The  lower  orders  wear  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
cloth  fastened  round  tlie  waist,  llosinan  (112— 116.)  enu- 
merates live  degrees,  or  orders  of  society ;  —  the  king, 
the  caboceers,  the  gentry,  the  traders,  and  the  slaves. 
Besides  the  kin^,  however,  there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  dis- 
tinction, that  ot  slave  and  freeman  ;  to  the  latter  apper- 
tain, of  course,  all  the  better  employments  of  war,  state, 
&c. ;  to  the  former,  oil  the  meaner  and  more  lalrarious 
occupations,  of  which  tlie  women  get  much  more  than 
their  fair  share.  The  caiwceers  (magistrates  of  towns 
and  villages)  arc  taken  indiscriminately  firom  the  gentry ; 
and  these,  again,  are  merely  such  as  have  enriched 
themselves  by  trade  or  inheritance,  and  who,  not  unfre- 
quently,  were  born  slaves.  The  occupations  of  trade 
'e  practised  alike  by  the  poorer  freemen  and  the  lietter 
class  of  slaves.  The  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is 
on  the  worst  possible  footing.  Marriage  is  elTected  by 
paying  a  sura  of  money  to  the  parents  uf  the  girl,  and  a 
lamlly  feast.  The  property  of  the  man  and  woman  (if 
she  have  any)  does  not  become  common.  Polygamy  is 
allowed ;  the  king's  wives  amounting  to  the  extravagant 
number  of  3,333,  a  mystical  number  which  is  carefully 
kept  up,  to  enable  him  to  reward  any  distinguished  ca- 
buceer  bj  the  present  of  a  woman,  but  never  exceeded. 
Few,  however,  except  the  richest  Individuals,  have  mora 
than  one  wife,  and  very  many  have  none ;  for  the  hus- 
band having  unlimited  power  of  life,  limb,  and  liberty, 
over  his  wife,  (and  prostitution  being  nowavs  discredit- 
able,) females  frequently  refuse  to  marry:  tne  father.  In 
such  cases,  never  attempting  compulsion,  but  Instantly 
disclaiming  all  future  interest  in  his  daughter.  Infants 
are  not  unfre<)uently  married  to  infants.  The  food  of 
the  higher  classes  is  very  various ;  soup  of  dried  fish, 
fowls,  beef,  or  mutton ;  wild  hug,  deer,  and  monkey's 
flesh  I  together  with  the  whole  host  of  vegetables  which 
the  soil  produces.  Weli-stueked  and  well-regulated 
markets  are  held  in  the  towns,  fur  the  supply  of  these 
necessaries,  as  well  as  for  articles  of  clotning  and 
European  manufacture.  The  poorer  classes,  excepting 
household  slaves,  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish  and 
dhnurrah.  The  common  drink  is  palm-wine ;  one  species 
of  which  la  said  to  create  a  ravenous  appetite. 

The  Ashantees  have  two  high  festivals  ;  one  annually, 
at  tlio  yam  harvest,  in  K<'|iteniber  ;  the  other  at  intervals 
of  almut  21  days.  The  last  is  called  the  adai  custom,  and 
alternately  the  great  and  little  adai.  It  forms  the  ca- 
lendar ;  the  year,  which  commences  in  Octolior,  being 
divided  by  it  Into  e(|ual  parts,  and  terminated  by  the 
gre.it  yam  festival.  At  these  festivals,  as  un  all  public 
oecasluns,  the  most  brutal  excesses,  and  the  most  atro- 
cious cruelties,  are  practised,  The  skulls  uf  all  the  kings 
and  chiefs  whose  full  has  swelled  the  power  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  together  with  those  of  rebellluus  ca- 
biH'(*urs,  to  tlie  anioiint  of  mure  than  200,  are  iiaraded 
liel'uie  the  assembled  miiltltuile.  Hum  and  palm-wliie 
are  swalluwed  like  water,  till  the  guests  are  bruught  Iu  a 
state  ul  Intuxicaltuii  and  madness,  when  hundreds  uf 
liiiman  victims  are  sncriflccd.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to 
delight  in  cruelly  and  bluud.  The  death  uf  a  free  person 
la,  in  almost  all  cases,  attended  bv  the  slaughter  uf  • 
liiiinaii  iMiing,  to  "  vet  l/ii'urnvr  /'  and  that  of  a  chief 
invariably  causes  a  frlghtfiirsiu'rillce  uf  life.     If  a  man 


uf  urdlim'ry  rank  iiiarry  a  royal  IVniale,  he  must  lie  killed 
un  his  Mile's  grave,  >lioiild  lie  happen  to  survive  her  j 
and  theucras  (iH'rsonal  attendants  un  the  king)  are  all 


inuriieretl  un  tlieir  master's  grave,  together  with  many 

utheri,    male  niul  iiiiiiile,   uften   amounting   to   sum* 

thousands.     Cannlballtin,  as  far  as  respects  tb«  bkml 
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ana  liawt  or  aa  enemr.  i(  1»M!tli«I.  thongb  not  kToweOi 

and  the  tMth and imaUor bonei of  v W2"'*«dto««  ?[? 
ostenutloutlrworaat  om^™" '  »Sf  •*''*!f,.S  J™  SS 
JMnU  being  preuned m Publte tropWM;.  8««bare the 
iliguitlng  efiormJtlet  perpetrated  bf^U  nation  of 
•awi!   who.  If  they  contrait  .•dvantageouily  with 

ShtTi^gro  tribe,  in  Jnergy  «|d  S~^%»,  »L*f  ffi 
yield  tc  none  In  that  cruelty  and  Woodthlrrtineij  which 
seem  to  be  leading  feature!  in  the  African  fbaracter. 

S^Bul"  a*  It  may  Mem,  themuilc  of  the  Aihanteej 
uSijtobeple«»tagand  melodloui  i  and  Bowdltch  hai 
reduSd  tonS  eTieveral alri  that  struck  him  at  peueM- 
tagiSSlt:  Their  instruments  are  horni  """Je  of  ele- 
SrantTtutki.  reed  autes,  a  sort  of  bagpipe  without  a 
aronefaongs.  ind  cymbal..  They  have  a  game  of  chance, 
called  Worri  play«l  with  a  numberof  shells  and  a  board 
fS  of  holes?.'^  They  play  also  the  Polish  draughts,  and 
a  third  game,  which.  frSm  iu  description,  appears  to 
resemble  the  childish  amusement  called  "fox  <^«<'«'«^^ 
In  Europe.  To  complete  their  character,  It  may  be 
fluther  Sbserved,  that  thev  are  K"*'  '^«*e',»||if  *" 
traordlnaryobserrersof  etiquette.  (.Botman,  \M--m. 
160-170.  4c. ;  lurt,  168.  810.  818.  *c. ;  {toj^diic*.  874 
_308. ;  HuUon,  84.  89.  98.,  *C. }  Dupua,  I.  140.,  &c.) 

DUaua  and  Remediet.  -  The  Ashantees  are  subject 
to  several  malignant  disorders,  of  which  the  most  pecu- 
liar,  and  perhaps  the  most  dreadftil.  1.  the  Guinea- 
irorwi."  a  reptile,  which,  formed  beneath  the  skin,  causes 
the  most  frighttul  suOhrlngs.  It  Is  sometimes  so  large 
as  to  pass  quite  round  the  body,  but  more  frequently 
varies  from  6  or  6  to  8  or  9  Inches  In  length.  Extraction 
is  the  only  cure ;  but  if  in  eetectlng  this  the  worm  be 
broken,  to  avoid  which  much  care  and  patience  is  neces- 
sary, the  part  left  behind  corrupts  In  the  body,  tainting 
the  whole  mass  of  the  wretched  patient's  blood.  This 
loathsome  disorder  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  bad 
water,  which  is  the  more  probable  as  it  is  coiiflncd  to  the 
coast :  in  the  interior,  where  the  water  is  pure  and  good. 
It  is  unknown.  Charms  and  amulets  are  much  resorted 
to  for  cures :  they  have,  however,  some  knowledge  of 
medicine.  Bowdltch  gives  a  list  of  37  simples,  as  form- 
ing their  Materia  Medica.  Surgery  does  not  form  one  of 
their  arts  ;  and  those  who  are  wounde«l,  and  recover,  are 
indebted  (or  their  restored  health  to  the  w»  medicatrix 
nalur<t.  (Botman,  94— 96.  ;/*«•/,  217. 336.  j  Boutditch, 
87U-380. ;  Hmtlon,  363. ) 

Induilru,  AgricvUure,  Arlt,  ManHfacturei,  Com- 
OTf rcr.  —  UupuTs  (i.  67.)  has  Justly  remarked,  that  the 
labour  of  clearing  away  obstructions  In  a  ranklv  luxurious 
Mil  is  about  equal  to  that  of  overcoming  sterility  in  poor 
and  barren  lands.  The  former  is  the  chief  emiiloymcnt 
of  the  Ashantee  agriculturist ;  and  In  this  his  chief  instru- 
ment is  fire ;  by  means  of  which  he  both  dinars  llic  uround, 
and  spreads  a  mass  of  rich  niaiiuru  upon  the  soil.  The 
only  implement  In  use  is  a  rude  hoe ;  but  this  is  sufficient, 
in  productive  grounds,  flooded  twice  a  year,  to  produce 
two  crops  of  most  kinds  of  corn,  and  an  abundant  supnlv 
of  yams  and  rice.  The  plantations  are  laid  out  with 
consider.'ible  order  and  neatness,  and  the  cultivated 
grounds  are  pretty  extensive,  though  inadpiguatu  to  the 
wants  of  the  consumers.  Despite  the  rcrtlllty  of  the 
Mil,  the  approach  of  harvest  is  almost  alwav*  prrcvdixi 
by  scarcity,  if  not  by  famine.  TIioukIi  tlivy  ilu  not 
smelt  mculs,  the  Ashantees,  like  several  of  the  African 
nations,  have  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths  of  a  superior 
grade  to  what  might  be  expected.  The  former  ma- 
nufacture all  their  arms  (except  muskets),  rators,  &c. 
The  unldimiths  rori;v  sundry  ornamt'nts.as  rliius,  chains, 
hrwichi's,  Sic,  and  cast  figures  nl  tame  and  wild  beasls. 
They  are  also  the  great  idol-makers,  and  are  able  to  pro- 
duce Hue  gold  thread.  The  fioenets,  variety,  and  bril- 
liance of  tlie  cloths  of  the  native  weavers  would  not  dis- 
grace an  Kngllsh  loom  ;  the  patterns  are  painted  by 
meant  of  feathers,  with  tufllclent  regularity  to  have  the 
appearance  iif  a  coarie  print.  Dyem,  potters,  tanners, 
untl  car|M'nters,  complete  the  list  of  Ashiuitee  iirllliiers  ; 
of  whose  huniliwork  a  numbttrof  maimfactiirid  and  other 
articles,  ill  ciisfC,  rocim  I.,  ol  the  lirltith  Museum,  are 
.iieeiineiis.  The  houses,  generally  of  one  story,  are 
thatched,  and  the  external  walls  decorated  with  u  rnde 
hIeroKlyphIc  sculpture :  they  are  utually  palmed,  liut 
not  HiMirnt ,  and  pretty  closely  retenilile  an  Knglitli  barn. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  to  their  crc<tit,  that  nil  good 
houses  have  their  cloocir,  which  agrees  well  with  the 
Ashantee  character  for  cleanliness  ;  and  evinces,  in  this 
retpi'ct,  a  siiperioritv  to  most  other  negro  nations.  Coin- 
merc«  with  F.uroiie  having  now  l>e<'n  carried  on  lor  some 
centuries,  the  natives  have  tieciiinu  shrewd  and  ex- 
pert ilraler» ;  they  prai  tise  all  sorts  of  fruuils  ;  and  their 
dexterity  In  aiiulterating  gold  e<|uals  that  of  a  Hrst-rato 
chemist.  HarlMil  ('.<3<l.)  affirms,  that  the  Portuguese 
taught  them  this  art,  as  a  means  of  drivtjig  the  ol.ier 
European  nations  from  the  coai>t  ;  and  If  this  be  true, 
(hay  hate  shown  themselves.  In  this  Instance,  much  more 
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expert  icholan  than  fat  anjr  otber.  Gold  li  now,  pir. 
hap*,  the  chief  article  of  export :  and  Mme  little  1.  Vm' 
done  in  the  way  of  exporting  ivory,  and  dye  and  bant 
wood..  Slave,  are  exported  on  every  poulble  opportu* 
nlty;  and.  notwithstanding  the  vigllancn  of  theBrltbh 
cruUer.,  there  I.  reaM>n  to  think  that  condderable  num* 
hers  find  their  way  acros.  the  Atlantic  The  Imports 
are  principally  mu.ket.  and  other  arm.,  gunpowder, 
spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  with 
cotton  and  Indian  goods,  which  are  taken,  chiefly  for 
their  colours,  to  be  unravelled  and  remanufkcturedln  tha 
native  looms.  The  last-menUoned  articles  are,  however, 
received  chiefly  through  the  interior  fVom  Dagomba! 
Fexian,  &c.,  with  which  the  Ashantee.  maintahi  a  very 
exten.lve  trade,  supplying  them  In  return  with  liquors. 
Iron,  and  other  European  commodltle. ;  but  never  with 
arms.  The  currency  is  gold,  either  In  dust  or  small 
lumps ;  but  the  cowrie-shells.  In  use  farther  N.,  are  not 
unknown.  The  denominations  and  values  may  be  given 
as  follows :  —  800  cowries  (5  strings)  =  I  tokoo  (about 
8d.) ;  8  tokoos=l  ackle ;  16  ackiesslnewemeen  (ounce)t 
3)  ounce.  =1  benda;  l^bendasl  perguln.  (£oi»ian,6. 
109. 4c. ;  Barbol,  196. 227—835.  262.  *c.  t  Iiert,  107-116. 
&c. ;  Bowdltch,  304—314.  830—343.  &c. ;  Dimmit,  par.  I. 
65-67.  par.  II.  69—75.  &c.) 

OovrrnnMis/,  Con$tituUon.  Laai,  ilramve,  —  Before 
the  power  of  the  Ashantee  king  had  .wallowed  up  that 
of  the  other  ttates,  each  po.se.sed  It.  own  peculiar  form 
of  government  and  admlnl.tration  ;  M>me,  as  Fantee, 
Mlna,  &c.  were  republic ;  other.,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  were  despotisms ;  but  now  all  are  alike  brought 
under  the  Ashantee  constitution ;  the  legislative  power 
of  which  lie.  professedly  In  the  king,  an  aristocracy, 
consisting  of  only  four  persons,  and  the  assembly  of  ca- 
boceers  or  captains.  The  aristocracy  was  formerly  much 
more  numerous  ;  but  Sal  Cudjo,  who  reigned  between 
1753  and  1785,  began  to  reduce  It,  by  uniting  the  stool 
(teat  of  authority)  of  a  deceaied  noble  to  that  of  one  still 
living  (BowdiUh,  236.) ;  and  this  plan  has  been  success* 
fUlly  pursued,  till  the  preunt  result  i.  the  consequence. 
On  all  questions  of  foreign  policy,  the  aristocracy  have  a 
voice  equal  to  the  king's,  extending  even  to  a  veto  on  his 
decisions.  Iu  domestic  aOUrs,  thev  have  considerable 
influence;  but  it  Is  exercised  In  t)otn  cases  privately,  the 
public  announcements  always  appearing  to  emanate  fhim 
the  solo  will  of  the  monarch.  The  assembly  of  cabo. 
cecrs  has  no  deliberative  voice :  they  are  mere  recipients 
of  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  king  and  ariMocracy,  to 
which,  by  their  office,  they  are  bound  to  give  eikci  la 
their  teveral  government..  The  Influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy Is  curbed  by  their  poverty :  they  are  privileged 
from  capital  punishment,  but  may  be  despoiled  for 
any  oflence ;  a  regulation  that  has  made  and  keeps  them 
beggars ;  and  thus.  In  eflfcct,  though  not  in  form,  the 
monarch  Is  absolutely  despotic.    He  is  alM>  heir  to  the 

?;old  of  every  one.  The  king',  family  are  not  exempted 
roin  capital  punishment,  but  their  blood  must  not  b« 
shed :  It  death  be  awarded  them,  they  are  drowned  in  th« 
Hall.  Death  Is  the  punishment  for  cowardice  ;  for  pick- 
ing up  gold  dropped  in  the  market-placei  for  killint 
an  equal ;  lor  treason  ;  and,  In  some  cases,  for  theft  ana 
adultery.  The  common  punishment  for  the  latter  ii, 
however,  fine,  or,  if  committed  in  the  open  nir,  slavery) 
for  the  former,  restitution  by  the  friends  of  the  Ihier. 
Mutilation  is  inflicted  for  many  odhnces  ;  but  all  accu- 
sations are  mostly  made  at  the  peril  of  the  accuser,  who, 
if  he  fail  to  estubllsh  his  charge,  must  himself  undergo 
the  penalty  of  the  olfencr.  Property  Is  heredltarv,  but 
in  a  way  that  will  appear  rather  extraordinary  to  Euro- 
peans ;  the  children  of  the  sister  succeeding,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  wife's  lUlellty  I  This  alsoii 
the  law  of  succession  to  the  Stool,  or  Throne.  The  itats 
of  the  country,  as  respects  security,  may  lie  Inferred  frum 
the  fact  that  interest  of  money  is  at  :<M  per  cent,  for  4U 
days,  and  the  creditor  has  the  power  oi^seliing  his  debtor 
and  family  as  slaves.  Two  or  three  species  of  ordeal  are 
practised  in  doubtful  case. ;  one  of  which  ronslitt  li 
making  the  accused  chew  about  |  of  an  ounce  of  a  poison- 
ous hark,  and  then  drink  3  or  4  calabashes  of  water.  If 
he  vomit,  he  Is  proiioiinretl  innocent ;  but  If  his  stumsch 
lM>  |H)tent  enough  to  retain  the  poison.  It  is  held  to  b<'  . 
conclusive  proof  of  guilt.  The  revenue,  as  far  as  It  ctn 
be  ascertained,  consists  of— 1st.  The  gold  of  deceaied 
liersons,  and  the  goo<ls  of  disgraced  nobles.  'iA.  A  ts!i 
on  slaves  purchased  lor  the  coast.  3<l.  The  gold  minei 
and  w.ishlngs  in  Sokwi,  DInkra,  Akim,  and  Assin.  Mli. 
The  washings  of  tho  market-place.  (See  Unl.  PimL) 
0th.  Tributes  from  the  recently  comiuered  states,  varying 
iVom  SO  iH'iidas  to  '»*)  (lengulns  of  gold  annually.  In 
some  caMS  this  tribute  Is  taken  In  kind,  the  larKCit 
amount  for  any  one  town  U'lng  .VIO  slaves.  'JIO  com, 
tim  sheep,  400  cotton  cloths,  and  '^00  silk  cloths.  ( Huiman, 
136-150.171-177.  ifott'dl/cA.a.Vi—aOO.  319-321.  H»(. 
fun,  87.314-320.) 

HiHnivn.  —  The  allegory  of  "  The  Book  anil  the  Csls- 
liosh"  is  (irevalent  Ihrough  all  the  Uold  Coast  antl  ths 
states  of  Ashaoleu.  The  Great  Spirit,  alXer  creating  thre. 
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white  and  u  many  black  men  and  woinen,  plaiied  before 
them  a  large  calabaih  and  a  lealed  paper,  giving  to  the 
black  race  the  choice  of  the  two.  They  took  the  cala- 
bash, which  contained  gold,  iron,  and  tne  choicest  pro- 
ductioni  of  the  earth,  but  left  them  in  ignorance  of  their 
use  and  applicatiou.  The  paper,  on  tlie  contrary,  in- 
itructed  the  white  men  in  every  thing ;  made  them  the 
favourites  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  gave  them  that  su- 
periority which  the  negroes  always  readily  acknow- 
ledge.* 

From  this  fable  it  is  clear  that  they  have  some  notion 
of  one  supreme  deity  ;  but  they  have,  notwithstanding, 
lapsed  into  the  absurdities  of  Feticiim  (see  Africa),  or 
of  the  lowest  and  grossest  species  of  idolatry.  They 
have  an  evil  principle, of  whom  they  stand  in  great  dread, 
but  it  is  denied  that  they  pay  him  adoration.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  solemn  cere- 
monies of  many  tribes  is  an  annual  assembly  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  drive  the  evil  spirit  from  the 
towns  and  villages.  They  have  a  fixed  l>elief  in  a  l\iture 
state, — Icings,  priests,  and  caboceers  being  believed, 
after  death,  to  reside  with  the  Great  Spirit,  in  an  eternal 
renewal  of  tlieir  earthly  :state  :  and  it  is  said  that  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  human  beings  on  the  graves  of  their 
kings  Is  intended  to  supply  them  with  attendants  in  the 
future  world.  The  victims  also,  i  ii  affirmed,  are  not  al- 
together averse  from  this  sacrifice ;  since  by  it  they  believe 
they  will  partake  the  superior  heaven  of  their  chiefs  ; 
their  own  being,  at  best,  merely  a  release  from  labour  in 
the  house  of  some  inferior  Fetish.  An  uncommon  num- 
ber of  charms,  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  an 
implicit  submission  to  the  Fetish,  complete  the  super- 
stition (for  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  religion)  of  the 
Ashantees.  In  some  tribes,  Tuesday  is  observed  as  the 
general  Fetish  day  or  Sabbath :  but  diiferent  families 
generally  consecrate  different  days;  all,  however,  ob- 
serving one.  There  are  many  Mohammedans  among 
the  Ashantees  ;  some,  by  their  lighter  complexion,  at- 
testing their  Arabic  origin ;  but  the  majority  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable IVom  the  other  negroes.  They  have  great 
influence  in  the  court  of  Coomassie,  are  subject  to  their 
own  officers  in  all  spiritual  affairs,  and,  where  very  nu- 
merous, as  is  the  case  in  several  towns,  are  governed  by 
them  also  in  temporal  matters.  {Bostnan,  121— I3ti. 
BarboU  SOA—IIT-  Itert,  1H7— 196.  Bountitch,  361— 
273.    Dupuit,  par.  li.  10.  in.;  Adams,  196—200.) 

Language.— The  European  who  has  observed  the  affi- 
nities among  the  languages  spoken  in  his  own  division 
of  the  world,  the  W.  of  Asia,  and  even  the  N.  of  Africa, 
is  ill  prepared  for  the  Babel  of  tongues  that  prevails  S. 
of  the  Sahara.  In  60  m.  of  the  Gold  Coast,  no  fewer 
than  seven  or  eight  languages  are  found,  each  unintel- 
iigilile  to  the  tribes  speaking  the  other,  and  bearing  no 
reliitlon  whatever  to  any  other  (Boiman,  ill.).  Bowditch 
lAfipfiulii,  503.)  gives  the  numerals  of  31  tribes,  whence 
it  appears  that,  though  some  few  may  lio  considered  as 
variations  from  the  same  root,  the  majority  do  not  assi- 
milate in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Ashantees,  Fantees, 
Wossaus,  Aktinese,  Asslnese,  and  Aquapims,  spuuk  dia- 
lects uf  the  same  language  ;  but  fur  the  rest  of  tlie  tribes 
that  make  up  this  barbarian  kingdom,  an  Imaginary  line 
often  separates  two  who  |K)ssess  no  means  of  social  inter- 
course. This  ti>rinidable  obstacle  to  all  communication 
Is,  nu  doubt,  a  chief  cause  of  the  continued  degradation 
of  the  negro  race,  more  especially  as  none  of  their  lan- 
eaages  possess  symbolical  characters.  In  Ashantee,  as 
III  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  only  persons  who  can  read 
or  write  are  the  Moslems,  and  the  only  written  language 
the  Arabic.  (Isert,  WO— \%1.  \  Bowditch,  344—360.; 
Hutlon,  368— 3H4, ;  Adatni,  I9K,) 

Ihilory.  —  I'lie  Ashantees  have  two  traditions  as  to 
their  first  establishment  in  their  present  homes ;  first, 
that  they  came  iu  12  tribes  from  a  country  nearer  the 
sea  (que.  the  Atlantic  ?)  ;  the  other,  that  they  were 
driven  IVom  the  interior  by  the  Mohammedan  conquests 
in  the  first  days  of  Isiamlsm.  (Bowditch,  22H.  ;  Du- 
puii,  224.)  It  may  be  that  these  accouiit.1,  though  appa- 
re'itly  contradictory,  are  but  different  versions  of^  the 
same  tale.  But.  without  stopping  tu  Inquire  Into  this, 
we  find  them,  in  1640,  seated  in  the  centre  of  their  pre- 
sent possessions,  and  occasionally  exercising  an  Influence 
over  tlie  surrounding  states  of  Akim,  Assin,  Quahuu, 
and  Akeya.  Then,  and  fur  near  a  century  later,  the 
naramoiiiit  statu  of  tiie  gold  countries  was  Dlnkra ;  but 
In  the  iN'Kliiiiing  (if  the  IHth  century,  the  king  uf  that 
miintry  havliiK  itellowcred  a  wife  of  theAsliantec  monarch, 
the  Utter,  thiiugh  considered  a  very  inferior  potentate, 
invaded  the  Dlnkran  territories,  defeated  his  enemies 
intwodeeltlve  battles,  killing.  It  is  said,  100,000  men, 
inii  carrying  off  Immense  |iliiiuler.  (Botman,  67. )  Din- 
krs,  upon  tills,  became  attached  to  tlie  Ashantee  dumi- 
nluiii,  and  from  this  ppm-h  the  extension  of  the  latter 
lirweeiled  rapidly.  One  bv  one  tlie  different  states  1,h>- 
Iveeii  the  Asfliieo  and  Vofta  rivers  were  subdued  ;  and. 

In  IMi7,  the  iiivnsinii  of  Fantee  brought  the  Ashantees 

•  Nonr  IvIlfTf  Hint  ih«  trwanl  nt  tlitur  In  Ihli  woilil  Is,  to  be 
Wi^lnld  Into  n'M'>  <•<"■>»  >'< ((IMman,  ISI) 
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Into  collision  with  the  British. '  Cape  Coast  Gaitle,  the 
principal  fort  of  the  English  on  the  Gold  Goait,  wai  In 
the  Fantee  country,  and  held,  like  the  other  European 
forti  upon  that  coast,  not  as  a  territorial  right,  but  at 
a  rent  from  the  native  government.  After  the  conquest 
of  Fantee,  the  rent  was  claimed  tnr  and  paid  to  the 
king  of  the  Ashantees ;  but  some  dimcultles  made  about 
recognising  his  sovereignty,  led  to  much  discussion,  and 
to  two  embassies  (those  or  Bowditch  and  Dupuii)  to  the 
court  of  Coomsissle.  In  Justice  to  the  king  it  must  be 
admitted,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  hii  conduct 
to  the  natives,  an  uncommon  degree  of  forlwaranc* 
marked  his  behaviour  to  the  British  authorities.  The 
treaty  concluded  by  Dupuli  in  1820  was  not  ratified  bjr 
the  council  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  because,  by  the  Sth 
article,  it  recognised  the  questioned  sovereignty  of  the 
Fantee  country ;  but  the  heart-burning  necessarily  con- 
sequent on  this  step  did  not  break  out  for  some  time 
after.  The  death  of  Sal  Quamtna  (king  of  Ashantee), 
who,  according  to  Dupuls  and  Bowditch,  wai  the  steady 
friend  of  the  whites,  seems  to  have  l)een  the  signal  for 
hostilities.  His  successor  declared  war  against  the  En- 
glish; and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1824,  Sir  C.  M'Carthy, 
governor  of  Capo  Coast,  at  the  head  of  1000  men,  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  Ashantees.  It  took  almost  three 
years  before  the  English  power  on  the  Gold  Coast  re- 
covered from  this  blow;  but  In  1826,  the  Ashantees 
having  suffered  a  ruinous  defeat,  consented  to  pay  GOOO 
OS.  of  gold  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  to  send  the  king's 
son  for  education,  or  rather  as  hostage,  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  The  Ashantee  power  on  the  coast,  since  this 
event,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  destroyed.  (Bow- 
ditch, 228—250. ;  Dupuis,  224-264.  194—223. ;  PtMie 
Papers  for  1826.) 

ASUJiOUKNE,  a  m.  town  of  England,  to.  Derby,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Dart,  123  m.  N.  W.  London,  13^  N.  W. 
Derby.  The  parish.  In  which  the  town  is  situated,  con- 
tains 12,000  acres,  and  had,  in  1831, 4,884  inhab.,  of  which 
about  a  half  belong  to  the  town.  It  has  an  old  church 
with  a  fine  spire,  a  free  grammar-school,  two  elementary 
schools,  one  for  30  boys,  and  the  other  for  30  girls,  alms- 
houses for  poor  men  and  women,  and  some  other  chari- 
table institutions.  Dovedale,  famous  for  its  romautio 
beauties,  is  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  this  town. 

A8HBURTON,  a  borough  m.  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Devon,  hund.  Telgnbridge,  the  borough  lieing 
situated  within  1}  m.  of  the  Dart,  on  the  high  road  ttom 
London  to  Plymouth,  170  m.  W.  S.  W.  London,  and 
19  m.  S.  W.  Exeter.  The  parish  contains  8,320  acres, 
and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  4,165,  of  whom  3,467  belonged 
to  the  town.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  with  a 
tower  90  feet  in  height,  a  grammar-school,  and  free 
scliools,  which  supply  elementary  instruction  to  about 
100  children.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  stannary  courts. 
Serge  Is,  or  was,  manufactured  In  the  town  ;  and  there  are 
tin  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Previously  to  the 
Kef'nrin  Act,  Ashburton  returned  2  m.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
tiie  I'rancliise  being  vested  in  freeholders  having  lands  and 
tenements  hoidin*  uf  the  borough  only.  The  Reform 
Act  deprived  it  of  one  m.,  and  made  the  lioundarles  of 
tlie  parish  and  pari.  bur.  Identical.  Constlt,  in  1836-37, 
193.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Dunning,  the  famous 
lawyer,  who  was  created  Baron  Ashburton :  and  of 
William  Giflbrd,  the  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  ori- 
ginal editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  who,  on  his  death, 
left  a  legacy  to  the  town.  It  now  gives  the  title  of  barou 
to  the  head  of  the  family  of  Baring.  (Boundary  He- 
port,  be.) 

ASHBY-DB-LA-ZOUCH,  a  m.  town  and  par.  of 
England,  cu.  Leicester,  hund.  W.  Goscote,  116  m.  N.  W. 
by  N.  London.  The  par.  contains  8,300  acres,  and  4,727 
inhab.,  of  whom  about  4,(;00  may  belong  to  the  town.  It 
consists  of  one  main  street,  and  some  smaller  ones  ;  has 
an  old  church  ;  several  free  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys  ;  and  manufactures,  on  a  small  scale,  woollen  and 
cotton  stockings,  and  hats,  and  has  some  trade  In  malting. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  extensive  remains  of  Ashby  Castle, 
built  by  Lord  Hastings.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
dismantled  In  that  of  Charles  II. 

ASIIFOItD,  a  m.town  and  par.  of  England,  CO.  Kent, 
lathe  of  Scray,  the  town  being  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  junction  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Stour,  47 
m.  E.  S.  E.  London,  14m.  S.  W. Canterbury.  Thenar. 
contains  2,950  acres,  and  2,809  inhab.  The  church,  a 
Gothic  fnlirlc  of  consider.iblc  note,  has  a  lofty  well-pro- 

fiortionetl  tower,  and  several  ancient  monuments.  There 
s  a  free  grammar-school  of  some  eminence,  founded  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  an-aneestor  of  the  present  Sir 
Edward  Knatcliliull,  and  some  other  charities, 

ASHKUFl',  a  town  of  Persia,  prov,  Maiunderan, 
about  8  m.  fl-om  tho  W.  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  52  m. 
W.  from  the  city  of  Asterabail.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
an  extensive  and  magnifleeiit  palace,  built  by  the  greatest 
of  the  Persian  monarclis.  Shall  Abbas.  The  town,  which 
was  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  tlio  palace,  hu  t>een 
seriously  affet-ted  by  the  decay  and  ruin  ol  the  latter  ;  ami 
did  nut.  in  11*21,  cunt:iin  above  .^00  houies,  thinly  K«t- 
I^r  3 
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tend  through  an  estentira  Jungle.  {Frater'i  Ctupitm 

8eo  D  19  ) 

ASHTON.UNDER-LYNE.  A  pa.  of  England, 
CO.  of  Lancaih.,  hund.  Salford,  6  m.  long  N.  to  8.,  4  m. 
broad;  area,  9,300  acre*.  Pop.  in  1801,  16,688;  1881, 
88,967 ;  1881, 83,897 ;  nearly  half  of  whom  resided  In  the 
town  of  Athton;  and  about  10,000  In  the  hamleti  of 
Lees,  Mouley,  Audenihaw,  and  part  of  Suyley-bridge. 
At  present  (1889),  the  pop.  probably  exceeds  42,000. 
Most  parts  of  the  parish  abound  in  cdal.  There  are 
•bout  30  shaftain  operation,  and  the  number  of  miners 
may  be  from  600  to  700.  This  Is  one  of  the  principal 
•eats  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  moat  part  of  the 
pop.  are  employed  in  and  dependent  upon  it  for  support. 
There  were,  in  all,  about  80  cotton  factories,  emplovlD| 
about  18  000  hands  in  the  parish,  in  1839 ;  of  which  43 
factories  and  9,000  hands  belonged  to  thetown  of  Ashton ; 
S8  foctorles  and  7,000  hands  to  Staley-bridge,  Mossley, 
Ac. ;  and  10  factories  and  ?,000  hands  to  the  rest  of  the 
parish.  Stout  printing  calicoes  and  ginghams  are  the 
articles  principally  produced.  The  woollen  manufacture 
is  but  inconsiderable.  The  manor  and  ecclesiastical 
patronage  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford. 

AsHTON-CNUBR-LvMB.  A  m.  town  of  England,  co. 
of  Lancashire,  in  the  above  pa.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Tame,  187  m.  N.W.  by  N.  London,  and  6J  m.  E. 
Manchester.  Pop.  In  1831,  9,280 ;  in  1831,  U,670.  It  is 
well  laid  out,  well  built,  and  is  eminently  thriring.  Its 
rapid  growth  is  owing  to  the  still  more  rapid  extension 
of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Exclusive  of  the  factories 
engaged  in  the  cotton  department  (see  previous  article), 
it  has  a  hat  manufactory  and  a  silk  mill ;  an  old  and  a 
new  church,  with  numerous  chapels  and  other  places  of 
worship  ;  an  excellent  market,  the  buildings  connected 
with  which,  cost  above  10,000/.,  has  been  erected  within 
these  few  years  ;  and  it  has  a  court-house,  a  theatre,  con- 
cert-room, ftc.  The  free  school  is  but  slenderly  en- 
dowed ;  but  there  are  sever.il  other  schools  :  a  mechanics' 
institute,  with  300  members ;  and  six  large  Sunday 
schools,  having  each  from  1,000  to  1.200  children. 

There  are  at  present  ( IH3H)  4  banks  in  the  town.  Mar- 
ket-day, Saturday.  There  Is  a  cattle  market  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  each  month :  Fairs,  March  23.,  April  29., 
July  14.  15.  and  2S.,  Nov.  10.  and  Nov.  21. 

Ashton  is  admirably  situated  for  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, in  the  centre  of  a  populous  neighbourhood, 
having  an  unlimited  command  of  coal,  and  communicat- 
ing by  means  of  ran,tl!i  and  railways  (now  in  the  course  of 
being  formed)  with  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  an- 
cienuy  a  borough,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  has  long 
been  disfl-anchlwd.  The  llcform  Act  conferred  on  it  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  m.  tn  the  H.  of  C.  It  had  In 
831,618  IW.  houses,  and,  in  1837-8,  a  constituency  of  617. 

ASIA,  the  largest,  most  early  civilised,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  intcrcstine  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe,  extends  rrom  \°  SOf  to 
78°  N.  lat,  and,  when  the  islands  belonging  to 
it  are  included,  from  11°  S.  lat  From  west  to 
east  it  extends  from  26°  to  190°  E.  lon^.  The 
most  northerly  point  of  the  continent  is  Ca])e 
Taimura,  78°  >3.  Int.;  the  most  easterly,  Cape 
Tshukotskoi  No.^s,  190°  K.  long.;  the  most  south- 
er'v.  Cape  Huros,  1°  2(y  S.  lat.;  uiid  the  most 
westerly,  Cape  Uaba,  in  Asia  Minor,  2(i°  E.  long. 
Cape  Taimura  and  Cape  Uuros  are  more  than 
5,.3(X)  m.  distant  from  each  other,  and  this  con- 
sequentlv  is  the  extent  of  Asia  from  N.  to  S.  Its 
ffreatcst  breadth  occurs  under  the  paraliel  of  70° 
N.  lat.,  between  Cape  liaba  and  the  K.  coast 
of  the  Coreo,  where  it  extends  almiit  5,f)00  miles 
from  W.  to  E.  Its  surface  is  supposed  to  cover 
about  17,500,000  sq.  m.,  being  hbovc  four  times 
the  area  uf  Europe. 

I.  Skktch  or  Asu On  the  N.  Asia  is  w.tihed  by 

the  Arctic  Sea,  which  separates  It  IVnm  the  arctic  coun- 
tries of  America  j  on  thi-  K.  by  the  I'nclllc  Ocean,  which 
divides  It  frnm  the  continent  of  .\in<Tli'a  ;  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  lies  iH'twcen  It  and  Australia  ; 
on  the  W.  It  is  cunternilnous  witii  Africa  uml  Kurope. 
The  lK)iiml«ry-llne  between  it  and  Africa  is  formed  by 
the  Oulph  or  Aden,  the  Straits  of  lUbclmaiidvb  (where 
both  continents  are  only  about  Ifi  miles  apart),  the  lied 
Kea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  wliere  both  rnntliients 
unite  for  about  70  miles.  Alia  Is  se|iarated  from  Kurope 
by  the  Mediterranean  fiea,  the  .V.^ean  Sea  or  Archi- 
pelago, the  Straits  of  the  Danlanellvs,  tlie  Sea  of  .Mar- 
mara, the  ciitn'icl  of  Constantiiinple,  and  llie  Black  Sea. 
From  the  eastern  shores  of  the  latter  sea,  the  lioundary- 
Moe  runs  along  the  cre<t  of  Mount  (.'aurasus  to  the 
Gasplan  8ea,  which  constitutes  the  b<iundary  as  far  as  the 
■Mttth  of  th«  river  Oural.    Thence  it  follows  ti.e  course 
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ASIA, 
of  that  river  np  to  ite  touree  in  the  OiivM^  ttmmmm 
which  latter  forms  the  remainder  of  the  baaiidar*Jhul>!: 
the  Gulph  of  Kara,  E.  of  the  Island  of  NovidsiZimH? 

To  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Asia  is  the  grettest  ofdl^hU 

ilams,  containing  many  thousands  of  large  and  smdl 

lands.  These  belong  pwrUy  to  Asia,  onl  paitbrto 
Australia,  but  they  are  not  separated  by  anynatond 
boundary.  When  the  Portuguese  and  Sponiuds  bnn^ 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  rsluids  of  India,  thtrma. 
quered  or  settled  those  only  which  were  supposedUkelv 
to  repay  the  expense  and  trouble.  These  were  then, 
and  are  still,  considered,  as  belonging  to  Asia.  The 
others,  which  did  not  oilbr  such  advantages,  and  were 
not  settled  or  visited  at  that  time,  are  now  uicliided  in 
Australia.  In  this  way,  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Pbilio- 
pines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  loiv  chain  of  islands 
which,  in  the  east,  begfais  witb  TbnorUut,  and  on  the 
west  terminates  with  Java,  are  considered  as  belonsinc 
to  Asia,  whilst  the  numerous  Islands  dispersedTbe- 
tween  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  and  lying  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  former,  are  included  in  Australia. 

In  looking  at  the  mop  of  Asia,  wc  are  struck  bv 
oberving,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from 
America,  no  where  reaches  immediately  to  the  coasts  of 
the  continent,  but  is  separated  from  them  by  several 
chains  of  islands,  which,  with  the  coast,  form  a  number  of 
smaller  sea-basins.  The  roost  northerly  of  these  sea> 
basins  is  the  Sea  qf  KamlehalMa,  lying  between  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Asia  and  the  N.W.  of  America  andsepa* 
rated  from  the  Pacific  by  the  Aleutian  Isbmds.  The 
Kurilian  Islands,  extending  from  Cape  Lopatkato  Yeso 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Islands  forming  the  empire  of 
Japan,  separate  another  sea-l>asin  from  the  Faculc  t  it 
is  called  the  Sea  qf  Tarakai,  from  the  large  island 
forming  its  W.  side,  and  commonly  called  Saghallen 
Farther  8.  lies  the  Sea  of  Japan,  shut  up  by  the  islands 
constituting  that  empire  juid  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Manchooria  and  Corea.  Then  follows  the  sea,  called 
Tonm  Hai  (Eastern  Sea)  by  the  Chinese,  with  its  ex* 
tensive  northern  gulph  the  Wang- Hal  (Yellow  Sea). 
This  basin  is  more  open  towards  the  Pacific,  its  entrance 
being  shut  up  only  bv  two  or  three  smidi  groups  of 
islands,  among  which  the  Loo  Choo  have  obtaAied  some 
celebrity  in  later  times.  The  island  of  Formosa  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  basin.  From  this  island 
to  the  equator  extends  the  llan-Hai  (Southern  Sea)  of 
the  Chinese,  called  by  the  Europeans  toe  CMinese  Sea,  be- 
cause  it  is  traverseif  by  them  In  their  voyage  to  China. 
7'he  eastern  boundaries  of  this  basin  are  the  Philippines 
and  the  islands  of  Palawan  and  Borneo,  and  it  forms  two 
great  gulphs  in  the  continent,  those  of  Tonkin  and 
Slam.  Tlie  formation  of  these  five  sea-lwsins  is  partly 
owing  to  tlie  three  great  peninsulas,  which  project  from 
the  continent,  the  peninsula  of  the  Tshuktshes,  occupy, 
ing  60,000  sq.  m.:and  those  of  Kamtchatka  and  Corea, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

The  S.  coast  of  Asia  is  not  surrounded  by  close  seas, 
but  is  quite  open  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  except  where  it 
l>orders  on  the  Chinese  Sea ;  but  in  these  parts  are  several 
gulphs  which  deeply  penetrate  Into  the  continent,  and 
thus  form  extensive  iieniiisulas.  The  principal  arc  the 
Hay  of  Bengal,  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulph,  the 
Gulph  of  Ajan,  and  the  Ked  Sea,  separating  Asia  from 
Africa.  The  peninsulas  which  occur  on  this  side  are 
those  of  India  without  (he  Ganges,  which  has  an  area  of 
nearly  800,000  si|.  m.,  India  within  the  Ganges,  and 
Arabia.  Each  of  the  last  mentioned  comprising  upwards 
of  a  million  sq.  m. ;  tlie  three  together  being  nearly 
equal  to  Europe  in  extent. 

Where  Asia  approaches  Europe,  we  meet  tlie  largo 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than 
300,000  sq.  m.,  wliich  licing  surrounded  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Black  Sea,  facilitates  the  intercourse  of  both 
continents  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 

The  N,  coast  of  Asia,  indented  by  numerous  deep  bays, 
and  having  several  prnjecting  tongues  of  land,  would  give 
great  advAntanes  to  maritime  intercourse  with  other 
countries,  did  the  severity  of  the  climate  not  render 
them  iiinccessllile  all  the  year  round.  They  are  nearly 
every  wliere  enclosed  liy  ice. 

1.  Ureal  Northern  Plain.  —  Conformation  qf  the  Sur- 
fare.  ~  Hireri.  —  A]onff  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
always  ciivere<l  with  ice,  except  in  the  summer  months, 
when  it  is  iiiien  along  tlie  shores  to  a  distance  of  «  few 
miles,  extends  the  greatest  iilnin  of  the  ginhe..    This 
plain   not   only  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Korthern 
Asia,  but  advances  westward,  extending  over  the  east  uf 
Kurope,  and  reaching  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Nurth 
Sea,  opposite  dreat  Britain.    We  may  even  aflirin,  that 
the  low  and  level  countries    which  in  Englaiiii  occur 
along  the  North  Sea  between  the  Thames  and  llumlier, 
constitute  the  farthest  W.  corner  of  this  vast  plain.   For, 
a  traveller  departing  frnm  London,  and  advancing  cut- 
ward  between  the  parallels  of  58°  and  ta°  N.  lat.  as  itr 
as  86^  K.  long.,  anif  hence  bHween  5AO  and  56°  N.  lat,, 
will  arrive  at    Takutak,  on  the  river  Lena  (130°  K. 
long.)  without  having  passed  any  mountain-range.   The 
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jtighMt  grotmd  In  hii'  wnr  would  occur  about  ¥fi  E, 
joDg.,  between  the  river  Oural  and  the  wureet  of  the 
Tobol,  where  •  chain  of  hlUi  rltei,  but  only  to  an  abaoluto 
height  of  leu  than  3,00  ft.  In  thli  long  Jou-ney  he 
would  have  travened  ISO  degreei  of  long.,  or  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  and  this  ii  the 
length  of  the  great  plain  in  thli  parallel.  But  along  the 
Arctic  Se»  it  itretchot  farther  east,  and  termlnatet  at 
|6S°  E.  long,  on  the  bankt  of  the  river  Kolyma. 

This  plwi  would  extend  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pa.'Iflc  Sea,  but  for  two  mountaln-ransei,  which  riw  at 
IIS  wettem  and  eastern  extremitiei,  like  high  walli,  to 
protect  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the  tea.  At  Itt 
western  extremityare the  Scandinavian  mowitaint, lying 
U.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  At  iu  eattern  extremity  are  the 
Aldan  mountains,  which  extend  fhnnfiAf  N.  iat.,Glote 
ilong  the  ihorei  of  the  Sea  of  Tarakai  or  Oulph  of 
Okhotik  in  a  W.S.^W.  and  E.N.E.  direction,  till  they 
terminate  on  Behring*!  Strait  with  East  Cape  aiid  Cape 
Tshukotskoi  Nost.  The  8.  extremity  of  tnit  range  It, 
It  the  tources  of  the  river  Aldan  (about  W°  N.  lat.), 
closely  connected  with  the  chain  of  the  Great  Khing- 
Khan.  It  occupiet  a  contiderable  width,  being  probably 
nowhere  lest  than  ISO  mllei  acroii,  but  doei  not  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  highest  of  itt  tummitt  which 
have  been  measured  attaining  only  4,0.^S  ft.  above  the 
lea,  and  itt  mean  elevation  being  estimated  at  less  than 
2,000  ft.  Itt  N.  branches  All  up  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Polar  Sea 
with  mouniaint  of  moderate  elevation,  many  of  which, 
however,  are  alwayt  covered  with  mow  on  account  of 
their  high  latitude  near  the  Polar  Circle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  In  the  teat  adjoining  the 
two  boundary-ranget  two  of  the  most  active  volcanic 
systems  are  met  with.  To  the  west  of  the  Scandinavian 
mountains  a  great  number  of  volcanoes  are  placed  on  the 
island  of  Iceland,  and  at  It  teems  alto  on  the  neighlraur- 
ing  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  On  the  cast  of  the  Aldan 
range  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  offers  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon. It  teems,  that  the  chain  of  mountains  it 
mostly  covered  with  volcanic  matter,  and  teveral  very 
high  summits  are  still  active  volcanoet.  The  highett  of 
the  two  summits  of  the  volcano  of  Shiveiuth  rites  to 
10,501  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  volcano  Kliu- 
tshewsk  even  to  16,825  It.  The  tracts  of  low  land  which 
extend  along  the  sea-coasts  of  this  peninsula  are  partly 
covered  with  thick  forettt,  and  partly  with  fine  gratt,  but 
neither  agriculture  nor  the  rearing  of  cattle  It  attended 
to,  the  very  tcanty  population  finding  it  more  eaty  to  get 
Its  subsiitence  by  fishing. 

Betides  the  two  ranges,  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
plain  to  the  E.  and  W.,  it  it  nearly  in  Its  middle  traversed 
bf  another  chain,  the  Ourallan  mountains,  which  run 
nearly  due  N.  and  8.,  on  both  sides  of  60°  E.  long.  This 
range,  which  In  breadth  occupies  hardly  any  where  more 
than  50  or  60  m.,  exhibits  near  itt  N.  extremity  a  few 
summits,  which  rise  to  fVom  4,000  to  &,OI)0  ft.  But  the 
mean  elevation  it  probably  not  more  than  2,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Between  86°  and  64°  are  also  some  summits 
which  attain  between  4,000  and  6,000  ft.  At  the  sources 
of  the  river  Oural  the  range  lowers  considerably,  and 
diTides  in  several  ridgos ;  of  which  one,  called  the  hills 
of  Mugodsharsk,  advances  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  plain  which  divides  the  Caspian  Scafl-om 
the  lake  of  Aral.  Thus  this  chain  does  not  join  the 
mountain-ranges  In  the  Interior  of  Asia. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  S.  border  of  the  Great 
riain,  on  both  sides  of  the  hills  of  Mugodsharsk  and  the 
coimtriet  lying  S.  of  It,  between  46"  and  U40  E.  long., 
occurs  the  most  remarkable  depression  on  the  surface 
o(  the  earth.  A  tract  of  country,  extending  over  an 
ari.'.t  of  more  than  300,000  sq.  m.,  exclu<lvo  of  the 
Caspian  Nea,  is,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Ilumlmldt, 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  lowest  part  of 
It  ii  occupied  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  wa(  supposed  by 
Humboldt  to  be  ng  less  than  I4f)  ft,  below  the  surface  of 
the  Hlnck  Sea ;  but  later,  and  It  is  believed  more  correct, 
meaiiirements  make  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea  only 
m  II  below,  and  that  of  the  Lake  of  Aral,  14  tt.  above  the 
lovel  of  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  Humboldt,  this  de- 
presoiou  extends  Ix^ween  the  rivers  Kooma,  Wolga,  and 
Uural,  up  to  a  line  drawn  from  Sariitow  to  Orenburg, 
whence  its  boundary  runs  to  the  I.ake  of  Ak-sa-kal  (48° 
N.lat.,  and  6:1°  K.  long.),  and  then  includes  the  coun- 
tries traversed  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  Sir-I)arla 
(Sili(H)n,  Jojartet)  and  Amoo-Daria  (Oxus).  This 
ciiuntrv  Is  so  little  elevated  above  the  great  lakes,  which 
lie  iu  the  midst  of  It,  that  a  strong  N.VV.  wind  of  some 
fimtlnuuncc  forces  their  waters  over  ninny  miles  of  the 
iiljacent  tracts.  Its  soil  consists  partly  of  sand,  and 
partly  of  hard  clay,  on  which  neither  trees  nor  shrubs 
(row,  and  which,  only  in  spring,  alter  the  molting  of  the 
snow,  is  covered  with  »  seuiiiy  but  nourishing  grass  and 
nuniirous  flowers.  It  is  only  used  as  pasture  by  the 
nomndic  tribes  which  wander  about  In  this  desert.  Na- 
tural wells  are  no  where  found,  hut  water  It  met  with  on 
dinging  some  fuet  tluwn  in  those  dlitrlvtl  which  hiivo  a 
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•andjr  toll,  but  not  In  thote  where  it  eonilfta  of  day. 
Along  the  bankt  of  the  watercouriet  treet  uid  ihruoa 

Srow,  and  the  toil  la  fit  for  agriculturd  purpotet,  but 
I  commonly  uted  at  meadowt. 

Along  th<!  thoret  of  the  Catpian  Sea  thii  low  and 
desert  country  extendi  to  the  very  edge  of  the  table-land 
of  Iran  (Periia),  where  it  termlnatet  between  36°  and 
tH°  N.  lat.,  but  fVom  the  table-land  of  Eattern  Asia  it  ia 
•eparated  by  a  mountain-region,  which  comprehendi  th« 
countriet  of  Khokan  and  Badakthan,  and  between  them 
and  the  detert  extendi  Bokhara,  whoie  lurfkce  it  broken 
into  rldgei  of  moderate  height,  and  valleyi  of  contider- 
able width,  which,  being  watered  by  artificial  meant,  are 
very  productive  of  all  kindi  of  grain  and  Ihiit.  Thlt 
C(>untry,  therefore,  oflbri  a  tucceiiion  of  fertile' and  ite- 
rile  tracti  over  the  whole  of  Itt  turface. 

The  Caiplan  Sea,  which  covert  a  turlkee  of  120,000 
iq.  m.,  it  very  deep  towardt  itt  S.  extremity,  where  It  it 
lurrounded  by  the  mountain-rangei  of  Iran,  but  where 
it  bordert  on  the  desert  it  it  shallow.  Its  waters  are  lalt. 
The  Lake  or  Sea  of  Aral,  lying  farther  east,  hai  a  aurface 
of  between  40,000  and  60,000  iq.  m.,  and  itt  watert  ar» 
likewite  talt,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  numeroui  imaller 
lakei  which  occur  In  the  above-mentioned  depretiion. 
The  Lake  of  Aral  receive!  the  two  largett  riven,  which 
drain  the  8.  partt  of  the  detert,  and  decend  from  the 
table-land  of  E.  Asia.  The  Slr-Daria,  which  in  its  upper 
course  flows  through  Khokan,  runs  about  960  m.,  and 
the  SIr-Amoo,  which  rises  In  Badakshan,  and  flowa 
through  Bokhara,  and  afterwards  through  the  desert,  has 
a  course  of  nearly  1 ,100  m. 

"i'he  Oural  dividing  Asia  flrom  Europe,  the  great  plain 
is  divided  between  these  two  continents.  Though  that 
portion  of  It,  which  belongs  to  Europe,  hat  immense 
tracts  of  very  fertile  land,  especially  in  the  centre  of 
Russia,  the  plain  of  Siberia  no  where  exhibits  tuch  atoil. 
Thote  parts  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  great  depression, 
and  as  far  E,  as  82°  E.  long.,  are  steppes,  that  Is,  level 
countries  with  a  sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey  soil,  destitute  of 
trees,  except  along  the  bottoms  of  tome  of  the  riven,  and 
covered  partly  with  low  shrubt,  and  partly  with  coarse 
grass,  which  aflbrdt  only  very  tcanty  patture.  In  most 
parts  they  are  destitute  of  water.  The  great  tteppe  of 
Barabinskaja,  between  the  river  Yrtlsh  and  Obi,  it  partly 
covered  with  large  swamps,  and  Intermingled  with  nu- 
meroui lalt-lnkes,  some  of  considerable  extent;  the 
remainder  has  a  dry  sterile  soil,  but  when  it  begins  to 
rise  in  hills  towards  the  Altai  range,  many  dittricti  are 
fit  for  agriculture  and  are  cultivated.  This  latt  observ- 
ation applies  still  more  to  the  countries  farther  E.,  be- 
tween the  river  Oby  and  Yenesel,  where  agriculture  hat 
already  advanced  from  66°  N .  lat.,  to  Krainoyank.  Thlt 
portion  of  the  plain  is  considered  the  granary  of  Siberia. 
Its  surface  is  rather  hilly.  The  countriet  lying  eatt  of 
the  Yenesei  do  not  exhibit  a  level  plaiu,  but  rather  an 
undulating  surface,  which  in  some  parts  It  even  broken. 
But  at  the  climate  It  lets  mild  than  farther  west,  agrl- 
culture  Is  only  pursued  in  a  comparatively  few  sheltered 
places,  and  tno  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  chace  affords 
subsistence  to  its  scanty  population.  This  part  of  the 
plain  is  covered  with  immense  forests  of  pines,  birch,  &c. 
of  which  the  W.  steppes  are  destitute,  and  itt  pastures 
are  also  much  richer.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which 
extends  N.  of  the  Polar  Circle  has  its  surface  frozen  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  even  in  July  ice  is  met  with  at 
the  depth  of  a  foot.  It  is  an  immense  desert,  covered 
with  moss,  and  Interspersed  with  numerous  lakes  and 
swamps.  In  summer  Its  whole  surface  is  changed  into 
A  swump,  and  then  it  Is  inaccessible.  This  mossy 
desert  is  called  tundra.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Indigliirka,  Immense  masses  of  bones,  and  even  entire 
skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  antediluvian 
animals,  are  found  imbedded  in  the  ice,  which  never  ia 
dissolved  by  the  rays  of  ihe  sun. 

This  plain  is  drained  by  numeroui  riven,  which,  de- 
tcendlng  from  the  Altai  mountaint,  on  the  louthem 
border  of  the  plain,  traverse  It  in  a  northerly  direction. 
Some  of  them  may  be  enumerated  among  the  largest 
rivers  of  the  globu.  Such  arc  the  Ubl  or  Oby,  which 
luiites  with  the  Yrtish,  and  whose  whole  course  rather 
exceeds  '2,(KX)  miles.  The  Yenesei  is  still  longer  ;  for  If 
we  take  for  its  source  the  Selengu,  which  fails  into  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  and  issues  from  it  under  the  name  of 
Lower  Angara,  but  changes  it  afterwards  into  that  of 
Upper  Tunguska,  it  runs  not  less  than  2,600  miles. 
'I'ne  Lena,  which  is  joined  by  the  large  trlbutartei 
WItIm  and  Aldan,  has  a  course  of  hardly  lest  than  2,000 
nilles.  Farther  K.  is  the  Ynna,  which  flowi  about  400 
ni.,  the  ludlgh^ka  about  700  miles,  and  the  Kolyma  900 
miles. 

i.Klevaled  TalUc-land  <tf  Eattern  Asia. —  The  boun- 
dary of  this  extensive  region  lies  near  the  parallel  of 
6U°  N.  lat.  between  )4:^'und  I2i°  K.  long.  On  the  W.  the 
l)uundary  Is  formed  by  a  line  extending  first  ft-om  60° 
N.  lat.  and  H20  K.  long.,  to  40O  N.  Int.  and  72°  K.  long., 
and  hence  nearly  due  S.  to  34°.  From  thlt  point  U 
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followi  the  tanm  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  In  It*  S.E. 
direction,  to  83°  E.  long.,  where  thii  chain,  which  con- 
■tltute*  the  S.  edge  of  the  table-land,  begins  to  turn 
nearly  due  E.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
97°  K.  long.,  near  the  parallel  of  28°  N.  lat.  Hence  it 
passes  8.E.  to  the  uble>land  of  Yu-non,  "i^f  S.  lat.,  and 
108°  E.  long.,  which  forms  the  most  southerly  point  of 
the  Great  Table-land  of  Eastern, Asia.  The  eastern 
boundary  runs  along  the  range  of  the  Yun-llng"  moun- 
tains, which  extend  from  the  most  southerly  bend  of  the 
river  Yang-tse-kiang  (26°  N.  lat.,  and  103°  E.  long.),  in 
«  N.N.E.  direction  to  the  most  northerly  bend  of  the 
rlrer  Hoang-ho  (41°  N.  lat,  and  109°  E.  long.).  At  this 
place  the  Yun-ling  is  divided  only  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  river  from  another  mountain-range,  the  In-shan, 
which  hence  forms  the  boundary  of  the  table-land  running 
E.  to  116°  E.  long.,  where,  turning  to  the  N.,  the  moun- 
tain-chain Is  called  Khbig-I(han,  and  meets  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  the  table-land  between  61°  and  52°  N.  lat.,  and 

The  whole  of  the  Immense  area  included  within  those 
lines  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Only  a  few  comparatively  small  tracts  of  country  are  sup- 
posed to  have  less  than  3,000  ft.'of  absolute  elevation,  and 
many  of  its  southern  plains  rise  to  more  than  10,000  ft.  Ac- 
cording to  our  scanty  information,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  whole  country  rises  continually  higher  in  form  of 
terraces  as  it  approaches  its  southern  boundary,  the  Hi- 
malaya range.  But,  examining  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose,  that  this  country  gradually 
declines  towards  the  east,  as  those  rivers  which  flow  from 
it  to  the  west  rise  only  on  the  very  borders  of  the  table- 
land, but  many  of  those,  which  traverse  its  internal 
plains,  descend  to  the  Pacific  Sea.  Even  those,  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  sea,  but  terminate  in  lalies 
having  no  outlet,  run  mostly  from  W.  to  E. 

This  table-land  does  nut  extend  in  one  uninterrupted 
plain,  but  liesides  its  being  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  mountain  ranges,  its  interior  is  likewise  traverse<l  by 
several  extensive  chains.  We  shall  first  indicate  the 
ranges  which  are  met  on  its  borders,  then  those  in  the 
interior,  and  make  a  few  observations  on  the  countries 
lying  between  the  mountain  chaius. 

Along  the  N.  edge  of  the  table-land  runs  the  Altai 
range,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  varies  in  widtli  be- 
tween 20(1  and  300  m.,  and  extends  along  the  talile-iand 
about  1,400  miles  in  length,  but  it  contUiues  more  than 
600  miles  farther  east,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  .\mur.  The  name  of  Altai  properly  applies  only  to 
the  W.  portion  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Uaikal,  th»t  portion 
which  lies  S.E,  of  the  lake  being  called  by  the  Kussians 
Da-urian  Mountains,  and  by  the  Mongols  Khing-gau. 
That  part  of  the  chain,  which  lies  farther  E .,  Is  named 
by  the  Kussians  Yablonoi  Khrcbet,  and  by  the  Mongols 
and  Chinese  Khing-khan  Tugurick.  The  higliest  part 
of  the  range  is  near  its  W.  extremity,  where,  on  tlio 
banks  of  the  river  Tshunya,  an  upiwr  branch  of  tlie  Uby, 
It  rises  in  some  summits  to  more  than  IO,()(K)  ft.  above  tlic 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
mean  elevation  of  the  whole  range  proliably  does  not 
exceed  5,000  or  6,000  ft.,  but  the  larger  portion  of  it,  lying 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  has  not  been  examined.  In 
this  range  is  embosomed  the  greatest  alpine  lake,  that 
of  Baikal,  356  ro.  in  length,  by  30  and  40  m.  in  width,  and 
covering  a  surfaco  of  14,800  sq.m.,  so  that  it  is  larger 
than  half  Scotland. 

'iTie  W.  boundary  of  the  table-land,  between  W  N.  lat. 
•nd  8/>  E.  long.,  and  40o  N.  lat.  and  72°  E.  long.,  is  not 
formed  by  a  mountain-chain,  but  by  a  country  with  a 
broken  surface,  wliich  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  But 
Ix^twecn  4(F  and  31''  N.  lat.  a  continuous  range  rises  to  a 

great  helglit.  It  is  called,  on  our  maps.  Bolor  Tagh, 
ut,  by  the  natives,  Tartash,  and  by  the  Ciiinese  geogra- 
phersTartash  i-ling.  We  know  nothing  of  it,  except 
that  it  rises  to  a  very  great  elevation. 

The  vast  range  of  tlie  Himalaya  mountains  runs  along 
the  S.  W.  and  S.  edge  of  the  table-land,  from  3'.'^  N.  lat. 
and  73°  E.  long.,  to  28°  N.  lat.  and  97°  K.  I  ong.,  being 
nlMiut  1.300  m.  in  length,  and  from  'if\0  to  350  m.  across. 
From  the  low  iilains  of  India,  whicli  border  on  tlie  range 
on  the  S.W.,  the  mountain-m.iss  rises  abruptly  to  almiit 
4,000  or  5,000  feet.  B«-lilnd  it  lies  a  bolt  of  an  extrtmily 
broken  surfaco.  from  100  to  200  ni.  in  bri'ailtli,  ovcrtoiiiied 
by  numerous  high  Kunimits.  which  grow  lii)<lier  and  higlicr 
as  they  approach  the  table-land.  The  base  on  wliicli  they 
rest  also  rises  gradually,  till  it  attains  near  the  tablu.land 
the  height  of  8,000  or  9,0(X)  ft.  Tiien  follows  the  highest 
portion  of  this  stu|ieniious  range,  the  crest  of  the//i'm<itM 
or  Imdus  of  the  ancients,  some  of  whos<-  summits  i>xrecd 
by  10,000  and  1 1, 00(1  ft.  the  altitude  of  Mount  Blanc,  and 
are  the  highest  In  any  country  hitherto  diocovcrcd.  Tlie 
Dhawalagirl  (28°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  H3°  .TO'  E.  long. )  attahis 
86,862  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  Chamalari  c.flt'^  N.  lat., 
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»),na-i  ic.  anove  tne  sea,  an<i  tne  i  hamalari  ('.w^  M 
•nd  89°  30*  E.  long.)  is  probably  but  little  lower. 
Tawahlr  (30^  2*  N.  lat.,  and  li^  57'  K.  long.)  rli 
96,749  ft.     There  are  probably  alnive  2(KI  suiiMnlts  \ 


with  eternal  tnow.  In'flwt,  the  naaoa  Hlnukn  ^ 
Hlmaleh  is  merely  a  Sanscrit  term  for  snowy  f  •ctrcam. 
stance  of  which  Pliny  was  well  aware  wnen  he  savs. 
Imdus  incolarum  lingua  nivoium  tignfflcanle.  (UUt 
Nat.,  lib.  vl.  {  17.)  By  far  the  greater  number  of  tiiesa 
high  summits  lie  W.  of  the  Chamalari ;  for  E.  of  that 
high  pinnacle,  the  mountains,  which  attain  the  snow- 
seem  nuge,  but  few.  On  the  S.W.  are  the  plains  of 
India,  which  are  nowhere  more  than  1,000  ft.  above  the 
sea ;  and  on  the  north  of  the  range  are  the  plains  of 
Tibet,  which  have  at  least  10,000  ft.  of  absolute  elevation 
The  highest  crest  of  the  range  towards  this  table-land 
Is  betweeit  16,000  and  18,000  ft.  high,  the  Neetec  pais 
one  of  the  lowest,  rising  to  16,669  ft.  above  the  sea.  ' 

Th»  country  which  lies  between  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Himalaya  range  (97°  E.  long.)  and  the  table-land  of 
Yu-nan  (between  100°  and  104°  E.  long.)  is  entirely 
unknown.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
seems  to  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  and  to  be  overtopped 
by  high  summits.  The  table-land  of  Yu-nan  Itself  must 
be  of  considerable  height,  as  the  winters  are  very  cold 
thoughrlt  be  placed  near  the  tropic.  Some  mountain- 
summits,  which  rise  from  it,  attain  the  snow-line ;  they 
are  mostly  situated  along  the  most  southerly  bend  of  the 
river  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
southerly  eiCtremity  of  the  Yun-ling. 

The  Yun-ling,  which  rises  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  great 
table-land,  and  runs  in  a  N.M.E.  direction  between  the 
great  bends  of  the  rivers  Yang-tse-kiang  and  Hoang-ho,  ii 
also  of  considerable  height,  so  that  it  is  IVequentiy  called 
by  the  Chinese  the  Siue-ling  (Snow  range).  The  snow, 
capped  summits  are  numerous,  between  30°  and  36° 
M.  lat.,  and  more  especially  between  32°  and  34°.  The 
length  of  this  range  is  little  short  of  1,200  m. 

Respecting  the  In-shairand  Khing-khan  ranges  little 
is  known ;  the  first  has  never  l)een  seen  by  a  European 
and  we  have  only  acquired  some  notion  of  Its  posll 
tion  from  the  Chinese  geographers.  But  towards  itt 
E.  extremity  it  is  traversed  by  the  great  road  leading 
from  Kiachta  to  Pekin,  and  here  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain-pass  rises  to  5,525  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
Khing-khan  seems  not  to  rise  much  above  the  elevated 
plains  which  extend  from  its  western  declivity  westward, 
but  it  is  much  elevated  above  the  valleys  contiguous  to 
its  E.  descent.  Its  absolute  elevation  does  not  appear 
to  be  great,  as  at  the  places  wliere  it  was  traversed  by 
Europeuu  travellers  it  was  covered  with  stunted  trees 
and  low  bushes  to  its  very  summit.  The  length  of  the 
In-shan  <lous  not  much  exceed  360  miles.  But  the  Khing- 
khan,  whose  northern  extremity  advances  to  the  most 
nortiierly  bend  of  the  river  Amur,  has  a  leugth  of  nearly 
800  miles. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  mountain-ranges  traversing 
the  interior  of  the  great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  is 
the  Thian-shan.  It  begins  at  the  uorthrrn  extremity  uf 
tlie  Taitash-i-ling,  or  Bolor  Tagh,  (40°  N.  lat.)  with 
which  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle.  But,  properly 
speaking,  it  projects  under  the  name  of  Ak-Tagh  into  the 
plains  of  Bokhara,  lying  farther  W.  The  Thian-Slian 
runs  ft-om  W.  to  E.,  between  70°  and  96°,  and  .then  it 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  plain.  l$s  western  portion, 
which  it  called  Muz-Tagh,  doe*  not  rise  to  a  great  ele- 
vation, and  is  passed  by  the  caravans  lietween  Guldsha 
and  Khasghar.  Here  its  breadth  docs  not  exceed  30  or 
40  miles.  But  near  79°  E.  long.,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  the  road  between  Puldsha  and  Aksu,  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountain-pass  is  covered  with  snow,  andleada  over 
a  glacier.  Hence  this  pass  is  called  Mussur  dabihn,  or 
the  glacier-pass.  Farther  E.  is  the  high  vulcanic  peak, 
called  Pe-shan.  The  centre  of  the  whole  range  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  extensive  mass  of  very  high  rocks,  wliich 
rise  far  above  the  snow-line,  and  this  mass  is  known  as 
one  of  the  highest  mountain*  in  northern  Asia  by  the 
name  of  Bogdo  Uiiia.  I'o  the  cast  of  this  high  moun- 
tain-mass occurs  another  volcano,  named  the  volcano  uf 
llo-theou  (Fire-town).  Snow-capped  mountains  appear 
likewise  on  the  cast  of  the  Bogdo  OSIa,  but  we  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  range. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  high  mountain-range, 
running  S.W.  and  N.E.,  connected  the  western  rx- 
trcinity  of  the  Thlan-Shan  with  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Altai  range,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  ranra 
exists.  Till!  country  lying  between  these  ranges  is 
indecil  traversed  by  several  lower  ridges,  uf  which 
some  are  of  considerable  extent,  but  they  aro  not  con- 
nected with  each  other,  wide  plains  extending  between 
llicni.  These  plains  do  not  much  didfer  from  the  stcpjies 
of  Western  Sib'.'ria,  being  only  covered  with  coarse  grass ; 
but  along  the  rivers  are  considerable  tr.icts  of  kuiil,  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  yielding  ricii  crops  of  rice  and  millet. 
Besides,  there  are  similar  tracts  along  tho  foot  of  the 
ridges.  But,  .is  this  country  is  placed  between  two  f?rcat 
deserls  stretching  far  to  the  E.  and  W.,  and  inhabited 
only  by  nomadic  nations,'  agriculture  was  entirely  un- 
known down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  it 
WHS  conquered  by  the  Chinese,  who  took  great  pidna  to 
introduce  agriculture,  « liicli  Is  now  In  a  flourishing  itats 
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b  lererd  dtitrlcti.  ThU  eountry  ii,  besMei ,  remarkable 
(br  the  great  number  of  large  lake*  which  are  met  with 
over  it>  whole  turfoce.  The  mo>t  remarkable  are  the 
Balkaab,  which  ii  said  to  extend  from  130  to  140  mllei 
(torn  H.  to  S.,  the  Isaekul  or  Temurti,  which  li  half  as 
long,  the  Ala-kul,  Zalsan,  KljUbash  Nodr,  Ike-Aral 
Noor,  Vbra  No6r,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones. 
Except  the  Zalsan,  they  hare  no  outlets,  and  the  water 
of  Dune  of  them  arrives  at  the  sea.  Another  remarkable 
(jrcumstancels  theoccurence  of  volcanoes,  at  a  distance 
of  about  1,000  miles  flrom  the  sea.  For,  besides  the  voU 
csnoe>  noticed  in  the  Thian-Shan  range,  there  occur 
others  to  the  N.  of  the  chain,  and  one  is  found  on  an 
Island  in  the  Lake  of  Ala-kul. 

Not  far  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Tartash-I-Ung 
(between  3S°  and  36°  N.  lat.)  another  mountain-range, 
running  E.  and  W.,  b  connected  with  It.  This  chain  is 
called,  by  the  Chinese  geographers,  Kuen-luen,  or  Kul- 
kun.  We  know  very  little  of  it,  except  that  it  stretches 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  great  table-land,  and 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  its  extent  (about  92°  B.  long.) 
divides  into  two  ranges,  of  which  that  which  declines 
lomcwhat  to  the  N.  is  called  Nan-Shan,  and  is  probobly 
connected  with  the  In-shan  by  the  Ala-Shan,  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
where  it  flows  N.  The  otner  branch  of<the  Kuen-luen, 
which  declines  somewhat  to  tile  S.,  Is  called  the  Bayan 
Kara  mountains,  and  frequently  also  the  Kuen-luen, 
and  unites  with  the  Yun-ling  about  33°  N.  lat.  Nothing 
die  ii  known  of  these  ranges,  except  that  thev  rise 
to  a  groat  height,  and  fn  many  parts  are  covered  with 
snow  all  the  year  round ;  whence  they  frequently  are 
called  Siue-monntains  (snow-mountains)  t^  the  Chi- 
neite. 

The  immense  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  N.  of 
this  range  (on  the  W.  between  It  and  the  Thian-Shan, 
and  on  the  B.  between  It  and  the  Altai  Mountains,)  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Cobi,  or  more  properly  Gobi  (the 
desert  in  the  Mongolic  language), or  Shamo  (.Sand-sea  in 
Chinese).  But  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  not  a  desert. 
The  W.  portion  of  it,  between  72°  and  06°  E.  long.,  or 
between  the  Thian-Shan  and  Kuen-luen,  is  only  from 
3(in  to  400  m.  across,  and  nearly  1,200  m.  in  length.  Here 
we  find  a  tract  of  country  from  W  to  80  m.  across,  along 
the  foot  of  the  Thian-Shan  range,  fertile  in  many  dis- 
tricts, producing  different  kinds  of  grain,  cotton,  wine, 
and  fruit,  or  covered  with  nourishing  grass.  Through 
this  tract  runs  the  great  commercial  rood,  which  connects 
W.  Asia  with  the  more  eastern  countries,  and  here  are 
titnated  the  commercial  towns  of  Khasghar,  Aksu,  Kut- 
ihe,  Kurashar,  Turfan,  and  Khamii,  or  Hami.  The  W. 
portion  (between  72°  and  77°  E.  long.)  is  also  not  a 
desert.  Though  the  tracts  separatinu  the  rivers  are 
itcppes,  1.  c.  plains  without  trees,  and  producing  only 
a  coarse  grass,  the  lands  bordering  the  banks  of  the 
watercourses  are  fertile  in  grain  and  cotton.  Here  is  the 
town  of  Yarkand,  and,  towards  the  Kuen-luen,  Khotun, 
through  which  two  places  a  road  runs,  which  connects 
N.  Asia  with  India.  It  is  supposed  that  the  term  coMon 
Is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  last-mentioned  town. 
The  remainder  of  this  region  is  a  desert,  and  mostly  of 
the  worst  kind,  where  the  sandy  surface,  according  to  a 
Chinese  author,  moves  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This 
desert  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sha- 
ihin,  or  the  Gobi  of  Lop  Nodr.  The  Lop  Nocir  is  one 
of  the  extensive  lakes  without  an  outlet,  which  frequently 
arc  met  with  In  this  desert.  It  receives  from  the  W.  the 
Erghcngol,  or  river  of  Yarkand,  which  runs  probably 
not  less  than  1 ,000  miles.  This  part  of  the  Great  Table- 
land is  supposed  to  be  between  4,000  and  6,000  ft.  above 
the  sea-level. 

It  seems,  that  under  the  meridian  of  Khamii  (96° 
E.  long.)  the  desert  is  narrowed  to  about  160  miles  across 
by  the  fertile  districts  of  Tangut,  which  skirt  the  N. 
declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Nan-shan,  and  protrude 
far  northward  into  the  desert.  The  desert,  dividing  it 
from  Kliamil,  and  called  Gobi  of  Tanijiit,  is  also  less 
lovel,  more  stony,  and  better  adapted  for  pasture,  than- 
farther  K.  or  w.  Hence  the  C'liinese  government  has 
extended  its  N.W.  prov.  of  Kansi,  through  this  desert 
to  the  N.  side  of  the  Thian-Shan  mountains. 

The  Great  Desert,  Ta-Gobi,  extends  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Thian-Shaft  (9(i"  K.  long.)  to  the  Khing- 
Khan  (120°  E.  long.),  nearly  1,200  miles  in  length,  and 
Its  width  between  the  Altai  range  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Nan-Shan,  Aia-Slian,  and  In-8han,  on  the  S.,  varies 
iM'tweeii  600  and  700  miles.  Througli  the  middle  of  this 
tr.u't  extends,  in  the  whole  of  its  length,  what  is  pro- 
pTly  railed  the  Shamo  (Sand  Sea).  It  is  from  160  to 
'ihO  miles  across ;  and  in  it  sand  almost  exclusively 
covers  the  surface,  which  commonly  is  level,  but  in 
lame  places  rises  into  hills,  on  which  masses  of  loose 
Hone  are  met  with.  Smbll  and  shallow  lakes  arc  fre- 
quent, but  their  water  is  either  salt  or  bitter.  The  vege- 
tation is  very  scanty,  and  affords  but  indiObrent  pasture. 
In  a  few  places  a  siiiall  number  of  f>tunt<!d  trees  are  met 
«itli.     rilis  part  of  the  Uolii  is  alwut  3,000  ft.  above  the 
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•ea-level,  but  It  sinks  In  tome  placet  eren  to '9,600  ft^ 
In  those  parts  of  the  Gobi,  which  lie  to  the  N.  and  8.  of 
the  Shamo,  the  surface  la  between  8,000  and  4,000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  Here  it  is  not,  in  general,  covered  with 
sand,  but  with  gravel  and  pebbles,  and  lain  many  places 
rocky.    The  vegetation  is  much  more  vigorous,  and  the. 

fiastures  consequently  richer.  It  is  even  thought  that, 
n  many  districts,  agriculture  would  succeed,  if  the  No- 
madic nations  Inhabiting  these  countries  would  attend 
to  it  I  and  in  some  ^stricts  which  border  on  China,' 
millet  is  grown  abundantly,  and  even  wheat  and  barley, 
though  not  to  a  great  extent.  Trees  are  also  met  witn,- 
as  well  on  the'N.  as  on  the  S.  of  the  Shamo,  especially 
fir,  birch,  mf  poplars,  but  not  in  large  forests.  The 
countries  are  likewise  better  provided  with  water  than . 
the  Shamo,  which  could  not  be  traversed,  if  wells  were, 
not  dug  at  certain  places  where  tha  roads  pass.  The 
northern  and  southern  districts  have  also  a  less  level 
surface,  ridges  of  stony  and  rocky  hills  traversing  it  in 
many  places ;  they  run  commonly  ilrom  W.  to  £.,  and 
are  called  the  Black  Clouds.  The  few  and  sluggish 
rivers,  which  are  met  with,  are  lost  in  lakes  without 
outlets.  Only  in  the  north-eastern  angle  are  the  Ker- 
loon  and  Khalka-Pira  rivers,  which,  ioining,  form  the 
Argoun,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Amur.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  is  extremely  low  over  the  wholo  Gobi, 
the  waters  being  covered  with  ice  six  months  of  the- 
year. 

The  countrr,  which  is  included  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  Kuen-luen  range,  the  Nan- Shan,  and 
Bayan  Kara  mountains,  is  called  Thoing-Hai,  or  Khoo- 
khoo-noor.  The  latter  name  Is  derived  from  an  extensive 
lake,  in  its  N.E.  district.  It  Is  very  little  known,  and 
seems  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  and  very 
high  mountains,  whose  numerous  summits  pass  far  beyond 
the  snow-line.  These  mountains  form  very  extensive 
and  high  masses  in  the  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho.  which 
river  has  its  sources  in  the  W.  districts  of  this  region. 

The  whole  country,  S.  of  the  Kuen-luen  mountains, 
as  far  S.  as  the  Himalaya  range.  Is  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Tibet.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  highest  part  of 
the  great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  assigning  it  an  average  absolute  elevation  olT 
10,0(X)  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  though,  towards  the  east, 
the  valleys  of  some  rivers  may  be  considerably  less.  A 
mountain-range  runs  through  it  from  W.  to  E.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Himalaya  range  by  a  level  table- 
land of  14,000  ft.  elevation,  which  surrounds  the  sacred 
lakes  of  Manassa-Rowora  and  Kavan-Hrad,  and  on 
which,  or  near  which,  are  the  sources  of  three  great 
rivers,  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Yaroo-Zangbo-tsiu. 
The  mountain-chain  itself  is  called  Gang-dis-rl  on  the 
W.,  but  further  E.  it  bears  the  name  of  Zang.  Its  E. 
extremity  is  separated  from  the  Yun-ling  by  the  valley 
of  the  Yang-tso-kiang,  which  here  flows  from  N.  to  S. 
Little,  or  rather  nothing,  is  known  of  this  range,  which 
probably  being  placed  on  so  elevated  a  base,  passes  with 
its  summits  the  line  of  congelation. 

Of  the  country  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  this  range  very 
little  is  known,  if  we  except  the  most  westerly  comer, 
where  the  Indus  river,  issuing  IVom  a  table-land  between 
mountain-ridges,  enters  the  spacious,  level,  and  fertile 
valley  of  Leh,  or  Ladak,  and  runs  in  it  about  300 
miles,  till  it  breaks  through  the  mountain-ranges  which 
oppose  its  course,  and  enters  the  plain  of  India.  On  the 
W.  of  this  fine,  but  elevated  valley,  is  the  Himalaya 
range;  and  on  the  E.  another  high  chaHi,  the  Kara- 
korum  mountains,  which,  extending  N.W.  and  S.B., 
connect  the  Kuen-luen  chain  with  the  Gaug-dis-ri 
mountains. 

The  country  east  of  the  Karakorum  mountains,  and 
extending  between  the  Kuen-luen  and  the  Gang-dis-ri 
ranges,  is  called  Katshe,  or  Kor  Katshe.  There  occur 
in  it  some  ranges,  but  the  greatest  part  extends  In  wide 
plains,  similar  to  the  steppes,  but  abundantly  provided 
with  good  pasture.  More  is  not  known  of  it.  Near  the 
Gang-dis-ri  range  is  an  extensive  lake,  called  Tengri,  and 
N.  of  it  are  the  sources  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  per- 
haps also  those  of  the  rivers  Mackhun  and  Thaluen. 

The  country  between  the  Gang-dis-ri  range  and  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains  is  Tibet  Proper,  and  is  somewhat 
better  known,  at  least  as  far  E.  as  H'Lassa,  its  capital. 
Its  surface  exhibits  only  low  rocky  hills,  without  any 
signs  of  vegetation,  rising  on  extensive  arid  plains, 
covereil  at  certain  seasons  with  rich  grass,  and  aiiordlng 
pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  valleys  in 
which  the  rivers  run  arc  considerably  depressed  below 
the  surface  of  the  plains,  and  in  these  valleys  agriculturo 
is  carried  on  with  great  care.  All  kinds  of  European 
grains  are  cultivated,  and  in  some  places  rice.  Most 
of  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  also  succeed.  But, 
as  the  portion  of  the  country  which  is  fit  for  agriculture 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  tlie  population,  though 
far  iVom  numerous,  is  partly  supplied  with  corn  from 
the  adjacent  countries.  The  climate  is  very  severe, 
and  the  rivers  covered  with  ice  for  some  months.  The 
E.  part  of  Tibet  is  very  little  known ;  it  seems  to  be 
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tnrened  by  high  range*,  and  not  to  exhibit  4h»  large 
plaint  which  occur  farther  W.  In  Tibet  i>  the  lake 
Palte,  which  has  a  large  island  in  its  centre,  sc  that  the 
ake  has  the  form  of  a  ring.  The  Yaroo-Zangbo-tslu,  or 
Sampu  rircr,  runt  through  this  country  ttom  W.  to  E., 
and  after  a  course  of  more  than  1 ,00()  miles,  breaks  through 
the  chain  of  the  Himalayc  range,  about  W  E.  long., 
and  loins  the  Brahmapoutra  under  the  name  of  Di-hong. 
The  table-land  of  Yu-iian,  which  forms  the  most 
•outherly  portion  of  the  K'reat  table-land  of  Eastern 
Asia,  has  an  extremely  diversified  surface,  being  a  suc- 
cession of  mountains  which  in  some  places  rite  above  the 
iuow-ltne,  and  of  valleys,  which,  however,  frequently 
widen  to  small  plaint.  The  climate  indicates  a  consider- 
able elevation  above  the  sea-level,  but  it  is  not  so  high 
at  to  preclude  agriculture,  corn  being  raised  in  the  valley  t 
and  plaint,  and  in  some  dittrictt  rice.  Towards  the 
N.  W;  however.  It  rises  much  higher,  as  there  the  rearing 
of  cattle  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  herds  of  rlzowry-taiied  cattle  (Bos  grun- 
niens,)  which  are  only  found  in  very  cold  countries. 

3.  Ctmntriet  lying   to  the  East  of  the  Table-land  <^ 
Eeutem  Atia.  —  VAtX,  of   the  desert  of  Gobi    extends 
Shlng-king,  or  Manchooria  (the  country  of  the  Manchons), 
to  the  coasts  of  the  I'acllic.     It  is  divided  from  the  desert 
by  the  Khing-khan  mountains,  which  on  the  side  of  the 
deiert  are  destitute  of  wood,  bvit  towards  Manchooria 
are  covered  with  fine  forest-trees,  among  which  oak  Is 
frequent.    The  N.  boundary  Is  formed  by  the  Yablonoi 
Khrebet,or  Khing-khan  TuKiirirk.    From  this  range  (Se'^ 
N.  lat.)  It  extends  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hoang- 
Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea  (41°  N.  lat.) ;  from  which  It  it  divided 
only  by  a  range  of  hills.    But  in  advancing  farther  E. 
these  hills  rise  to  a  high  mountain-chain,  the  C'haiig.pe- 
Shan,  or  Shan  Alin,  which  attains  the  snow-line  where 
it  runs  on  the   boundary  between  Manchuria  and  the 
peninsula  of  Corea.    It  then  approaches  the  coast  and 
runt  to  close  along  it  as  to  leave  only  at  some  places  a 
very  narrow  stripe  of  low  country  until  It  terminates  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur,  opposite  the  Yablonoi 
Khrebet.    Along  this  coast  the  monnt.iin-chain  rises  with 
great  steepness  to  from  4,0(N)  to  S.OIK)  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  countries  enclosed  by  these  mountain-ranges  ex- 
hibit dilTbrent  characters.    The  S.VV.  part  of  it,  N.  of 
the  river  Slra  Muren,  or  Ix!an-ho,  Is  a  desert,  and  may  l>e 
considered  at  part   of  the  (!»lii,   which    here  projects 
beyond  its  natural  boimdary,  the  Khing-khan  range.     It 
has  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  is  only  inhabited  Ity  noniailie 
nations.    K.  of  It,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Amur  river,  the 
country  it  traversed  by  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills, 
between  which,  however,  spacious  valleys  extend,  whose 
fertile  toll  it  in  tome  places  well  cnlli'vated,  and  yielils 
rich  crops.    The  mnuntrMns  and  hills  are  partly  covered 
with   treei,    and    partly  afford    rich   pasture-it  alks  for 
nnmerout  herds  of  cattle  aiul  she<<p.     The  climate  ol 
this  |Mirtlon  of  Manrhixiria  it  very  temiwrate.     N.  of  the 
river  Amur  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  moimtaln- 
mattes,  intersected  by  narrow  v,illeys.     Here  aKricultnrc 
ceases,  and  "attle  form  the  principal  riches  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  also  apply  themselves  industriously  to  the 
Chare  of  animals  aminllng  furs,  of  wMch  there  Is  a  great 
abundance.      The  principal  river  is  the  Amur,  whose 
unper  branch,  theArgoun,  runs  through  the  N.K.  districts 
oitlie  (iobi,  and  after  entering  the  mountains  joins  the 
Shilka,  when    the  river  Is  called  Amur,  or  .Sakhalien. 
The  whiiii  course  of  this  river   docs  not  fall  short  of 
3,IKK)  miles. 

The  iienini'ila  of  Corea  It  separated  from  Manchooria 
hy  the  Chang-re-shan,  and  fhnn  this  range  ancitlier 
branches  off' to  the  ,S.,  which  runs  clusc  to  the  V,.  shores, 
towards  which  it  descends  with  vreat  rapidity,  and  in 
these  districts  the  level  or  rultlvalili'  tr,vts  ate  of  small 
extent.  The  numerous  ofTiets  to  the  W.,  which  are  lest 
Iteep  and  elevatmi,  contain  lielween  them  large  and  well- 
cultivated  valleyi.  Hot  the  whole  country  teems  to  have 
a  considerable  elevation  alMive  the  tea-level,  as  its  climate 
Is  very  cold,  lit  N.  rivers  heing  rovoced  with  ice  for 
4  mouths ;  yet  rice,  cotton,  and  silk,  are  produced  in  al)un. 
dan<-«. 

t'hina  Proper  occiiplet  the  reniainiler  of  the  coimtrle^ 
lying  between  the  (Jreat  Tslile-land  of  Kaslern  AsU  and 
the  Pacific  .Several  moniilalnranir''  itsniiiK  from  lhi»e 
that  surround  It,  traverse  its  interior.  Wlieri'  Iha  In- 
Nhan  and  the  KhtnK-Khan  Miiit,  stands  a  high  summit. 
the  IN>ttha,  more  th.in  Ifi.iMKI  ft.  niHive  the  sea-l  til,  and 
from  It  a  chain  runs  tlrst  S.\V.,and  tlien  S.,4iKirn.,  ami 
terminates  at  the  last  great  liend  of  the  lloang-h<>.  It  Is 
,'alleil  Klio-lhsliig-.Shaii,  au'l  lliiMigh  higli,  does  not  rise 
io  (he  snow-line.  Near  IM'N.l.it.  two  ranges  branch 
olT  from  the  Yun-llng,  the  I'rIIng  (northern  range)  ami 
the  Tapa-llng,  and  they  conlinne  as  high  moimtaln-clialns 
•t  far  R.  as  1 11^  or  ll'io  K.  long.,  when  tliey  sink  ilown 
to  hllli.  These  r.«iiges  contain  tome  snow-capiHsl  snm- 
li>itt  towards  the  W  ,  and  are  steep  and  ruggiil.  Knnn 
the  K.  tide  of  the  tnhle-lsnd  of  Vu-nan  hrnncliei  olT 
another  range,  called  San-ling  (snulhern  range),  which 
conttllutei  the  most  extensive  inounlaln-iyilem  In  Chln» 


ASIA. 

It  ruDf  B.  ««  Car  u  llfl°  E.  long.,  patting  about  ISOmll** 
to  the  north  of  Canton ;  It  then  inclinei  to  the  N  E  in 
which  direction  it  continues  with  a  tlight  bend  to  the'w 
to  its  termination  on  the  tea,  near  the  harbour  of  Nine' 
po,  oppotite  the  lilar  ..  of  Chusan.  Scvural  summits  of 
thit  range  rite  above  iiie  snow-line,  W.  of  I  IQo  £.  )o„.  ' 
and  here  it  extendi  also  to  a  considerable  width.  Emi 
of  1 10°  E.  long,  no  inow-capped  tummitt  occur,  thouah 
tome  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  but  every  where  the  do 
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The  country  lying 
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the  Tapa-ling  is  full  of  hi«h  and  extensive" liiountiun 
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masses,  and  intersected  by  valleys,  which  are  very  narrow' 
except  two  which  are  drained  by  the  Wei-ho,  a  tributarv 
of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  by  the  Kankiang,  a  branch  of 
Yang-tse-kiang.  These  are  wide,  and  aflbrd  large  tracts 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  large  tract,  which  ex 
tends  between  the  Tapa-ling  and  the  Nan-ling,  It  tra" 
versed  by  many  ridges  of  mountaint  and  hilli,  which 
mostly  branch  olf  from  the  last-mentioned  range,  but 
these  elevatUms  rise  only  to  a  moderate  height,  and  the 
gentle  declivities  are  mostly  cultivated.  Besides,  thev 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  very  wide  valleys 
which  frequently  are  intersected  by  pretty  extensive 
plains,  that  every  where  recompense  the  industry  of  the 
careliil  cultivator.  They  arc,  in  fact,  l>ardly  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  grest  Chinese  Hlain, 

This  great  plain  occupies  the  N.E.  part  of  China  ex. 
tending  In  iengtii  7()0  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  N.  of 
Pe-klng,  to  the  confluence  of  the  rlvcrt  Yang-tse-klana 
and  Kan-klang,  near  3(1^  N.  lat.  Its  breadth  Is  various 
North  of  35"  N.,  where  it  partly  extends  to  the  shores  of 
the  Hoang-hai.  and  partly  borders  on  the  W.  declivitv 
of  the  Chang-'ung  mountains,  a  low  range,  occupyiiig 
the  peninsula  of  that  name,  the  width  of  the  plain  varies 
between  1.V)  and  'Ita  m.  Between  34"  and  34'-'  N.  lat.  the 
plain  enlarges,  and  in  the  parallel  of  the  Hoang-ho  it 
extends  more  than  3(10  m.  K.  and  W.  Farther  S  it 
grows  still  wider,  and  reaches  nearly  NX)  m.  Inland  in 
the  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yang-t»e-kiang 
i'his  large  plain,  though  the  N.  districts  have  mostly  a 
sandy  soil,  and  the  E.,  I>etween  the  embouchures  of  the 
iloang-lio  and  Vang-tie-kiaiig,  are  partly  covered  with 
swamps,  ill,  perhaps,  the  best  cultivated  and  most  popu 
Ions  portion  of  the  globe,  pro<iucing  abundance  ol^  rice 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  *c.  It  contains  at  leait 
^l(l,(KNl  tq.  m.,  so  that  it  it  teven  timet  at  large  at 
the  mor'  fertile  plain  of  Euro|>e,  that  of  Lombardy 
The  intrriial  oimmunication  of  this  fertile  tract  it 
rendered  easy  by  the  (ircat  or  Imperial  Canal,  which 
traverses  it  from  .S.  to  N  ,  and  whose  length  exceeds 
fim  m.  in  a  straight  line,  but  probatdy  Its  whole  length 
ki  not  less  than  7(N)  m.  It  Is,  also,  Iraversetl  hy  the  Inwer 
courses  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  lloang-hu 
and  the  Vang-lte-kiang,  which  flow  through  it  from 
W.  to  E.    The  Hoang-ho  runt  upward  of  a,(«0,  and  the 


Yang-Ue.kiang  moro  than  a,9(K)  inilet,  if  their  bends  bo 
taken  Into  account. 

4.  Countrii-f  lying  to  the  South  (\f  the  (Irrat  Tahle-limii 
qf  Kaslern  Asia.  —  Thit  region  coniiiriies  the  two  penln. 
solas,  which  are  l,Miiwn  In  Euro|Hi  by  the  name  of  liiilit 
within  and  without  the  Ganges. 

The  |ieulnsnl.i  without  the  (iaiiget  is  traversed  hyfnur 
mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  three  farthest  east  art 
cimnected  u ith,  or  branch  ofrirom,  the  table-land  nf  Vn. 
nan,  the  most  sontherlyextremlly  of  theGre.it Tahlc-laiid. 
The  most  e,-wlerly,  which  may  lM'calle<l  the  Anani  rargr, 
liegiiis  at  'i'iy  S.  lat.,  and  runt  S.K.  till  it  apiiroarhcs  the 
Chinese  .Sea,  near  17  '  N.lat.;  hence,  farther  tontli,  it 
pr«cee<ls  parallel  to  the  shores  of  that  sea,  and  trrmi. 
nates  at  Cape  St.  .lames  (Id"'  I.V).  This  range  <Kcn|ilrs 
alK)Ut  ion  m.  In  width  ;  iti  elevation  hat  not  Wen  atcr- 
talneil.  hut  II  seems  to  bs-  c  .nslderahle,  though  far  fruiii 
rising  to  the  snow-line,  except,  perhaps,  where  it  Is  cim- 
nected with  the  table-land  of  Yu-nan.  Two  other 
niounlain-chaint  branch  off  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
tame  tdble-laiul,  lietween  9ft"-'  and  'J7-'  V,.  long.,  and  run 
nearly  due  ».,  including  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Mi,!. 
loen  river.  The  most  westerly,  which  may  be  c.illcd 
the  lllrmali  range,  terminates  as' a  rh.iin  nf  consldiTnl.lc 
eh'valion  M  the  inoiuli  of  the  I'halnun  river  ;  the  otiiir, 
which  runt  to  the  K.  of  that  river,  anil  may  Im-  calli'l 
the  Hhan  or  Slam  range,  continues  farther  .S.,  lot  gra- 
dually ilmliidng  In  helglit  till  It  disappears  enllrrly  N.  nf 
the  most  narrow  part  of  the  |H'iiinsida  of  Malacca.  Ihc 
Isthmus  of  Krah  (I  H  ;4li'  N.  lat.):  for  the  low  niiiun- 
tains,  wlil<'h  iHciipy  the  inlcrior  of  the  H.  part  of  Ihnl 
peninsula,  are  not  coniiei'ted  with  it. 

Ili'tween  llie  Aiiain  range  and  the  (iulph  of  Tnnlilii 
lies  a  large  plain,  that  of  Tonkin,  alHiui  |i«i  m.  in  li  ntiih 

and    whhh:    it  It  low,  level,  and  oatrennly  fertile 

peclally  as  far  as  It  can  lie  Irrtgateil.  It  is  surroiindid  en 
the  N.  and  W.  Iiy  very  fertile  vallevs,  and  traversiil  liy 
the  river  Songca,  which  rises  on  the  tahle  land  of  Vu- 
nan,  and  runs  In  an  E  S.K.  direction  proliahlv  more  than 
7IIII  m.  The  plain  of  Tonkin  terminates  between  I'.i"' 
and  iHr^  V  M  ;  farthtr  8.  the  uAeU  from  the  An^a 
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range  approach  cIo>e  to  the  tea,  and  leave  onlv  between 
them  larger  or  smailer  valleys,  which  commonly  are  very 
fertile.  South  of  Cape  Ararella  steep  rock*  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  countij. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  M.  portion  of  the  counflr 
occupying  the  extensive  tracts  which  separate  the  Anam 
range  from  the  Shan  range.  It  would  seem,  that  as  far 
S.asie^N.  lat.  it  exhibits  several  pretty  high  moun- 
tain ridges,  which  Include  valleys  and  lurround  elevated 
plains.  S.  of  16°  N.  lat.,  however,  low  plains  constitute 
the  general  character  of  the  country:  for  though  several 
ridges  occur,  they  do  not  seem  to  rise  at  any  place  above 
the  elevation  of  high  hl'ils.  These  low  plains  have  a 
greater  abundance  of  water  than  any  other  country  of 
Asia.  A  considerable  portion  of  their  surface  is  covered 
wUh  permanent  lakes :  others  are  formed  during  the 
rainy  season,  by  the  inundation  of  the  numerous  and lai  ge 
rivers ;  and  at  that  season  a  great  portion  of  the  land  is 
changed  into  immense  swamps.  Though  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  yields  very  rich  crops  of  rice  and  every  kind  of 
vegetables  cultivated  for  food  between  the  tropics,  civi. 
lltation  is  less  advanced  than  either  in  China  or  Hin- 
dnitan  ;  because  its  inhabitants,  being  unable  to  tum 
this  abundance  to  their  advantage,  it  acts  as  on  in- 
reiitive  to  idleness.  Three  large  rivers  drain  this 
country.  The  most  easterly  is  the  Sal-gun,  which  runs 
along  the  Anam  range,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Cape 
St.  James :  its  upper  course  is  entirely  unknown,  but 
fram  its  siie  towaros  its  mouth  it  is  supposed  to  run  fVom 
gni  to  600  m.  The  Mackhaun,  or  river  of  Cambodia,  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  Lan-tsnn-kiang,  and  rises  in  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Table-land,  so  that  its  wliole  course 
nrobr.lily  exceeds  2,000  m. :  it  falls  into  the  sea,  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Sal-gun  river.  The  third  river  is  the 
Mrnam,  or  river  of  Siam,  which  runs  about  700  m.,  and 
jidls  into  the  Gulph  nf  Siam. 

The  valley,  in  which  the  Thaluen  runs  between  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Siam  and  Birmah,  is  narrow  ;  its  soil 
is  stony,  and  too  much  elevated  tn  bo  irrigated  by  the 
water  of  the  river,  which  rushes  with  great  im|>etuosity 
down  Its  confined  bed,  descending  from  the  Great  Table- 
land, where  It  is  called  Loo-kiang,  or  Noo-kiang.  Its 
whole  course  probably  exceeds  1,.V)0  m. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  which  constitutes  the  most 
tnutherly  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  terminates 
with  thu  Capes  of  Burns  and  Itomanin,  between  which  tlie 
island  and  town  of  Singapore  are  situated,  is  coniiecti'il 
with  the  mam-land  by  the  Isthmus  of  Krah  (between  !)'^ 
and  li"  S.  lat.),  about  lAO  in.  lung,  and  from  70  to  no  m 
«liie.  It  is  low,  and  its  soil  is  formed  liy  alluvium 
The  peninsula  itself  contains  a  mountain-rldgo  in  the 
inlrrinr,  which  rises  to  3,000  or  4,000  ft.,  and  is  mostly 
covered  with  thick  wood,  but  along  the  shores  extends 
a  level  country,  which  in  some  districts  is  very  fertile, 
hut  mostly  not  very  productive. 

The  most  westerly  of  tlie  four  mountain-rhaini,  which 
traverse  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  frtim  N.  to  S. 
nearly  in  its  whole  lengtli,  is  thu  Aracaii  range,  di- 
viiling  Aracan  from  thu  nirm.in  empire.  It  is  not  con- 
nn-teii,  like  the  others,  with  the  tabir-lami  of  Yii-nan. 
hut  with  the  Illinalaya  range.  Yhe  Himalaya  mountains 
are  roiiKldrred  to  terminate  at  the  sources  of  the  Krnli- 
ma|"Hilra  (li?'^  Mf  V..  long.,  and  W  N.  lat.).  The  moun. 
tains  wliU'h  surround  the  upper  course  ol^  that  river  are 
calli'ii  the  l.angtan  mountains,  and  man  v  of  their  siininiits 
ri«'  uliovn  the  snow-line ;  the  highest  of  those  which  have 
Ix'in  measured,  the  Duphalloom.nllaining  13,713  It.  above 
till'  aea-lrvi'l:  the  passe*  which  lead  over  it  do  not  sink 
lii'low  ll,(KNI  ft.  Kroni  these  nioiintains,  which  rather 
rniittltute  a  l.irge  mountalnkiint  than  a  range,  a  chain 
ixiirs,  running  W.  parallel  to  the  lilmalayn  range. 
That  portion  of  Ihe  chain,  Hhlrli  Is  Immetllalely  con- 
niK'ted'wIth  the  Langtaii  mountains.  Is  called  Vatkol 
iiinuiitalni ;  it  seems  to  b**  murh  lower,  and  more  nrces- 
siWe.  Farther  W.  they  are  c.'dl<*d  the  Naga  mountains, 
which  are  still  lower,  anil  extend  to  nlNiut'.'S'^IWi'  K  long., 
whi'ie  they  are  succiM'ded  by  the  4iarrow  hills,  wlilch 
fjn  ly  iKe  to  more  than  (I.IKXI  it  ,  and  teniilnale  opposite 
till' iiKiiintaln-ridges  Khich  surround  tin'  enormous  pliu 
null'  of  Ihe  (hamalari  In  the  lllin.ilava  range. 

Ili'lwi'eii  this  range  and  the  Himalaya  iiionntalns  ex- 
tnuis  the  valley  of  Asam.or  of  Ihe  llrahni  poiilra,  one  of 
till'  largest  in  Asia:  It*  length  ixreeii*  iiKl  m.,  and  In 
luillli  II  varies  lu'tweeii  .30  and  Ad  in.  Its  soil  Is  very 
(i  Kill',  ,niil  the  cllni.ili-  such  as  to  liring  In  pfrfiK'Hoii 
m.irl)  all  priKliicllonseiiltlvateil  iH'tween  Ine  troplis  )  Iml 
hiTi' .ilsii  the  toil  great  ahiiiiilame  of  water  retards  the 
hrogfess  of  agriculture  ami  Ihe  increase  of  the  popii- 
1,'ition.*  The  llrahmaiHiiitra  runs  more  than  MKl  m. 
Ihroiigh  lhi>  centre  of  this  valli ., ,  aiiil  Is  here  Joined  liy 
the  Ill-hong,  which,  under  Ihe  name  of  Hainmi,  or  Vn- 
rno./anglMi-tslii.  flows  Ihiongli  the  plains  of  TIlH't.  anil 
has  run  a  course  of  more  than  l.tKNI  m.  tirfore  II  renihes 
the  llrahniaiHiutra.      Issuing  from  the  valley  of  Asain, 

•  Th«  rMUm  iwrtian  i4  Ihe  vullejr  !•  hsrdli  nmmthui  4nnn,  •)«» 
11*  H^towl,  umI  «t  Ks  wuMtrn  eiimnll;  H  ilnl>  dawn  la  HUH  fl. 


the  Brahmapoutni  nnu  860  m.  flurther  throttik  the  pbia, 
of  Bengal. 

The  countrr  which  extendi  along  the  moontaln-cbabii 
constituting  the  S.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Asam,  and 
advances  as  far  S.  as  24°  N.  lat.,  seemi  to  be  contlder- 
ably  elevated  above  the  sea,  the  plain  on  which  the  town 
of  Moonljpore  is  built  having  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2,600  ft.  But  the  plains  are  commonly  not  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  valley*  are  narrow,  though  the  muuntaina 
which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  do  nut  rise 
to  a  great  elevation.  As  lar  at  ii  known  (for  the  eastern 
portion  of  this  region  has  not  been  visited  by  European 
travellers)  these  ranges  run  S.  and  N.,  and  form  right 
angles,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  range  from  which  they 
issue.  One  of  these  ranges,  extending  along  the 
meridian  of  91°  E.  long.,  is  called  the  Khiebunda  moun- 
tains, between  Moonipore  and  Katthar,  but  farther  S. 
the  Aracan  mountains.  This  chain,  whose  length  rather 
exceeds  700  m.,  attains,  towards  the  S.,  only  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though 
some  of  its  summits  rise  to  A,000  ft.  and  upwards.  Tti 
mean  width  may  be  SO  miles :  it  terminates  at  Cape 
Negrais. 

Between  the  Aracan  mountains  and  the  Birmah  range 
lies  the  fp-eatest  part  of  the  Blnnan  empire.  A  smul 
portion  of  its  surface  consists  of  rich  cultivable  lands : 
these  He  in  the  wide  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  and  in  two 
large  plains;  one,  situated  between  22°  and 23°  N. lat., 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  great  bend  of  that  river,  and  the 
other  Iwtween  16°  and  18°  N.  lat.:  the  latter  compre- 
hends the  large  delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  the  adjacent 
low  country  as  far  E.  as  the  Birmah  mountains,  and  may 
have  a  surface  of  nearly  100,000  sq.  m.  But  its  agri- 
culture suffers  iVom  excess  of  water.  The  country  £. 
of  the  Irawaddi,  and  S.  of  its  great  bend,  is  a  high  coun- 
try, f>om  1,600  to  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
whose  hilly  surface  suffers  fh>m  want  of  water,  the  soli 
being  sandy  and  dry.  The  Irawaddi,  which  drains  the 
Birman  empire,  rises  in  that  unknown  region  E.  of  the 
l.angtan  mountain-knot,  and  runs  upwards  of  l,20Omiles, 
if  its  bends  be  taken  into  account. 

Aracan,  or  tlie  country  lying  east  of  the  ArAcan 
mountains,  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  its  northern 
districts,  the  table-mountain  (near  21°  N.  lat.)  rising  to 
H,34ll  It.  above  tlie  sea:  but  its  middle  parts  are  occu- 
pied by  the  rather  wide  valley  of  tiie  Huritung,  or  Ara- 
can river,  and  this  Is  continued  I'arthcr  S.  to  19^  N.  lat., 
being  separated  from  the  sea  tothe  .S.of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  by  a  ridge  nf  broken  hills,  which  rise  to  IwtweenfiOO 
and  700  feet.  The  rains  during  the  south-west  mon- 
soon being  extremely  heavy,  and  of  long-continuance, 
agriculture  It  liere  also  retarded  by  the  abundance  of 
water. 

tiindostan,  or  the  peninsula  within  or  on  this  tide  the 
Ganges,  is  not  connected  either  with  the  table-land  of 
I'wistern  nrthat  of  Western  Asia,  Itelngseparatedflrom  each 
hv  a  wide  plain,  extending  first  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  along  thu  southern  declivity  of  the  Himalaya 
range  to  the  shores  of  the  river  Indus,  in  a  W.N.W. 
direction,  and  thence  along  the  mountains,  forming 
the  boundary  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  in  a  K.S.W. 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Thus  this  plain 
has  the  form  of  a  riglit  angle  ;  and  is,  on  account  of  Iti 
different  character  in  tlie  eastern  and  western  district, 
with  propriety  divided  Into  the  plain  of  the  Congci  and 
that  of  the  Indus. 

'I'lio  plain  nf  the  Ganges  may  lie  compared  with  the 
great  iilalii  of  (hina,  in  respect  of  fertility  and  ex- 
lent,  though  not  of  population.  Its  length  is  up- 
wards of  l,(KKlm.,  and  its  width  varies  between  120  and 
•HSO  ni. :  it  I  overs  an  area  of  more  than  200,(NI0  sq.  m. 
Krom  tiie  month  of  tlio  Ganges  it  rises  imperceptibly  to« 
wards  llie  N.W. ;  bill,  even  at  n  distance  of  2(Klm.  from 
the  sea,  its  surface  is  not  i,(KN)  ft.  above  It.  The  country 
between  Ihe  W.  mouth  of  the  Ganaes,  thellooghly,  and 
that  of  the  llrahnmpoutra,  to  a  distance  of  neoily  100 
m.  from  the  sea.  Is  extremely  low,  and  nrequently 
inundated  by  high  tides.  It  is  calleil  the  Sundrrnundt, 
ami  Is  nearly  uninhabited  on  account  of  Its  unheallhliipss, 
lieing  roveriil  with  large  I'orest-liees,  andfreqnrntnl  by 
tigers  Hiiil  oilier  iM'iistt  ul  prey.  Tlit  country  which  ilei 
N.  orilie  Sinulerliiiiids,  to  an  extent  of  2INiin.  aiiiT  up- 
wards, is  suliject  to  the  annual  imindatiims  ofthe  Ganges  { 
hv  Vkhose  deposit  it  is  fertilised,  Bi>  0*  to  give  the  most 
afinnilant  crops  of  rice.  It  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  nourishes  a  very  niinieroiit  population.  N, 
of  'ifi"  N.  lat,  the  aniiiiKl  inundations  of  the  river 
cease;  and  where  no  arllliciai  means  are  employed  to 
effi'i't  nn  irrigation  for  the  ciilliire  of  rice,  the  country 
proiliici'S  wheat  and  other  grains.  But  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  toll  decreases  as  we  advance  higher  up  the 
river.  It  iMH-onies  more  sandy,  and  N.  of  Delhi  Ihe  tracts 
along  Ihe  rivers  ran  only  be  ciiltlvaletl.  At  SO"  N.  lat. 
it  Is  «  eomplete  di'serl.  Between  Ihli  plain  and  the 
lowest  range  of  Ihe  HlnmlnyanionnlainsexiendtthaTari- 
yoiia,  a  narrow  stripe  of.  land  from  12  to  W  va.  wide, 
covered  with  Immense  Ibreits,  and  lye^UMited  by  •  grttt 
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■umber  Of  elephant*,  tl«erj,  and  other  animal*.  It  it 
uninhabited,  on  account  of  its  unhealthinew,  the  «ur- 
Ihce  in  the  rainy  teaion  being  converted  Into  an  immense 
iwamp ;  but  between  November  and  March  It  may  be 
Tisited  without  danger.  The  people  inhabiting  it>  bor- 
ders are  di«flgurcd  by  goltrei.  .       ,.    „  , 

The  river  which  drains  thii  plain,  the  Ganges,  rises 
in  the  highest  and  most  northerly  range  of  the  lU- 
malaya  mountains,  bordering  on  the  tabie-Iand  of 
the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassa,  Rowarra,  and  of  llrawan 
Hrad.  Its  several  sources  unite  before  it  issues  from 
the  mountains  at  Hurdwar.  It  soon  begins  to  change 
its  W.  into  a  8.  and  south-easterly  course.  In  the  latter 
direction  it  traverses  the  upper  part  of  tlie  plain. 
But  ft-oni  its  Junction  with  the  Jumna  it  runs  h.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hajamahal,  where  it  iJgain  turns 
to  the  S.  E.,  and  toon  after  begins  to  form  Its  extensive 
delta,  dividing  in  a  great  number  of  branches,  of  which 
the  most  easterly  and  principal  falls  Into  tho  Bay  of 
Bengal,  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  tuouth  of  tho  Braiima- 
poutra;  but  the  western  moutli.  called  the  Hooghly,  Is  in  a 
straight  line  IHO  m.  distant  from  It.  All  rivers  descending 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  between  7«°  and  iK)°  E. 
long., Increase  Its  waters,  and  most  of  them  Inundating 
the  lands  contiguous  to  their  banlis  during  the  rainy 
teason,  contribute  to  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  plain. 
The  course  of  the  CanRcs  exceetls  I.IIIK)  ni. 

The  plain  of  fhe  Indus  Is  somewhat  less  in  extent,  and 
greatly  Inferior  infertility.  It  cxlemls  in  length  about 
600  m.,  and  In  width  WHI  at  an  average,  its  surface  may 
cover  an  area  of  180,(KX)  tq.  m.  Its  N.  part  is  called  the 
Penj-ab  (country  of  live  rivers),  fnnn  Ixing  watered  by 
five  large  rivers,  which  afterwiirds  join  the  Indus.  This 
tract  is  commonly  very  fcrlllp  along  the  watercourses, 
and  there  are  even,  between  the  rivers,  district!  whose 
toil  recompensct  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  ;  but  In 

fteneral  they  have  a  light  soil,  which  frequently  passes 
nto  sterile  sand  or  clav.  This  description  also  applies 
for  the  most  part  to  tlie  tract  of  land  which  lies  on  the 
right  of  the  river,  between  It  and  the  ranges  which  se- 
parate it  from  the  tahle-lanil  of  Iran.  But  on  the  left 
of  the  Indus  extends  an  immense  sandy  dencrt,  which  in 
the  N. is  called  Maroiist'hali,  or  tho  tJreat  Desert,  and 
to  the  8.  Thur.or  the  Little  Desert.  It  extends  over  the 
delta  of  tho  Indus,  and  occupies  nearly  half  the  whole 
plain.  At  Its  southern  extremity  Is  the  Kumi,  an  ex- 
tensive salt  morass,  connected  with  the  (iulph  of  Cutch. 
In  the  desert  also  occur  smaller  hdies  and  marshes,  in 
which  salt  It  prmluced.  It  is  only  inhaliited  in  a  few 
places,  where  nicks  protrude  IhrouV'h  thr  sand,  litiving 
their  surface  covered  with  scanty  grass.  Tlu-  Indus, 
which  drains  this  plain,  has  Us  sources  near  thosv  of  the 
Ganges ;  descending  through  the  spacious  valley  iif 
Leh  or  Ladak  ;  it  breaks  through  the  monntnins  at  the 
north-western  extremity  iif  the  llinmlaya  range.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  upwards  of  l,.'i(Mim. 

Where  the  two  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus  meet, 
In  the  parallel  of  Delhi.  Iwtween  Tii'-'  and  77"  K.  long., 
begin  the  mountainous  countries  of  HlndnitaM,  which 
extend  to  its  most  southern  extremity,  ('a|H-  Comorin 
(near  NOS.Iat.).     This  Immense  tract  may  Ih>  divideil 
Into  two  triangles,    cunniHtiMl  at    their  bases  at  the 
Vlndhya mountains,  which  extend  Ix'twcn  '.^'i^and  23" 
from  the  Hay  of  I'ambay,  to  tlie  plain  of  the  (Minges,  N. 
W.  of  Calcutta.     This  chain  is  of  nuiderale  elevation. 
Its  highest  tummlti    proliably  not  exieeding  :i,(KNl  ft. 
•hove  the  sea.  and  the  most   frei|uenleil  of  its  Inouii- 
taln-passrs,  that  of  Jaum,  only  rising  to  'IM^  ft.    At  its 
western  extremity,  about  3ii  m.  Irmn  tlie  Hay  nf  CamlMy, 
It   Is  connected  with  an<ither  clialn.  the  AranilU  range, 
which  first  runs  N.,in  hrnken  masses,  up  lo  the  tiiiiiity 
of  M^  N.  lat.,  but  farther  N.  fnrms  a  (oiitiiiU"us  range, 
running  N.  S.  K.     It  descenils  weslwanl,  witli  a  steep 
declivltv,  to  the  desert  of  Maroiist'hali,  and  prei  .nls  the 
land  of  that  district  from  encroac  hing  iiii   lie  fertile 
country  lying  farther   K.     Its  averagi'    elevalhm    pro- 
balilv  does  not  exieeil  S.uwi  It  ,   lliiiitgh  some  siimiiiils 
rise  nigher,  and  the  AIxhi  or  AIkhIb  I'eak  (betwicn  'M^ 
and  i'.l"),  even  to  more  than  \(iiKi  ft.     These  twoi  hatiis, 
the  Vlndhya mouiilalns  and  tlie  Araviilli  range,  mnsti- 
tutn  two  sides  of  the  niirthern  triangle,  and  fiiiiii  iIhiii 
the  rountry  grailually  lowers,  until  it  nieels  tlie   pl.Uii 
<>f  the  (innges,  nut    far  friiiii  llie  Iwnks  of  the  .liiiiina. 
t'ontlguous    to    Ihi'  niiiunlalna    are  two    consldeialiie 
plains;    the  table-land  of   Mulwa.   well    kiKiMii  liy    lis 
•alenslTr  plantations  of  opium,  skirls  llie  iiuitlierii  de- 
clivity of  the  Vlndhya   iiiiiiiiitalni   for  alHuii   :ii>i  ni., 
and  hat  an  average  breadth  ul  .Vi  ni.    Near  Ihe  timiHi- 
talns  Us  I'levalloii    Is  lielween  l.HISi  and   l.'MSIII.  nlioie 
Ihe  sea  level  ;  Imt  tnwnrdslheN.  11  liiiperri'|itllilk  loHera 
lo  less  than  l.aisift      I  he  taMe-land  ot  Mawar  exteiiils 
■long  the  Aravulil   range  )  ll  i>  lielween  rioiiinl  Ixiiin. 
long,  from  H.  to  N'.,  and  ItMin  7o  to   liiti  m.  wlile.     |i» 
•levallon  near  Ihe  iiioiiniatiis  Is  alMiiit  y.liuil  ft.  alxive  llir 
tf*,  but  on  Its  eastern  liorder  II  sinks  lo   I, (ill  ft.  In 
frrtiltiy  II  it   iiiueh  tiifirii.r  lo  llie  plain  of  M.ilwa  i  II 
|.Hidu(ei  din-rent  kinds  of  grain,  but  little  rue.     The 


trocti  of  countrj  which  lepnrate  thcio  plaint  and  ex 
tend  to  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  have  a  very  broken  tur 
face,  which  on  the  E.,  in  !larraoutee,  rltei  in  steep  and 
rugged  hills,  but  fartlier  W.,  in  Bundlecund,  presents 
more  gentle  acclivities,  and  wider,  at  well  at  more  fertile 
valleyi.  The  rivers  which  drain  theie  countries  fall 
iuio  the  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Gangei. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  lying  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  Nurbudda  and  Tapty,  is  united  to  tho  con 
tinent  of  Hindostan  by  an  isthmui  more  than  SO  m 
long,  between  the  southern  part  of  the  salt  morass  called 
the  Runn  and  the  Bay  of  Cambuy.  Thit  Isthmus  Is  so 
low  that.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  waters  of  both  guliihs 
unite  and  convert  the  peninsula  into  an  island.  Tho 
districts  contiguous  to  thit  isthmus,  at  well  at  those 
bordering  on  the  gulpht  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  have 
an  undulating  surface,  and  contain  extensive  tr.uts  of 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  land.  The  lands  along  tlie 
western  coast  are  rather  level,  but  their  surface  Is  stonv 
covered  with  little  earth,  aiid  not  fertile.  The  interior  of 
the  peninsula,  and  all  the  districts  along  the  soutlicrn 
coast,  have  a  very  broken  surface,  and  are  mostly  covered 
with  bare  rocks,  but  contain  a  number  of  fertile  vaiievii 
Tho  mountains  in  tho  centre  of  the  peninsula  attalii 
a  moderate  elevation.  Tho  whole  is  well  supplied  with 
running  water,  except  tho  north  western  extremity 
but  Is  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  hills  along  tho 
southern  coast. 

Contiguous  to  tho  eastern  extremity  of  the  Vlndiiya 
mountains,  but  .S.  of  them  (between  H|Oand83"i;.  long 
and  'i2°  and  2a^  N.  lut.),  tho  country  rises  to  a  consider'-' 
able  ele-  utlon,  probably  to  more  than  A.OUO  ft.      |t  || 
overtopfi'd  by  numerous  summits  which  rise  2,0(KI  ft 
higher.  V'his  rugged  country,  which  seems  to  constitute 
a  mounta,i.-knot,  from  vshich  ridges  and  rivers  run  out 
In   all  direitiMis,  Is    called   Umeikiuituk.      The   mnit 
conslderabl.    of  these  rivers   It  the   Nerbudiia,  which 
runs  westward  in  a  deep  valley,  overhniig  on  the  N 
by  tho  steep  acclivities  of  the  \  Indhy.i  mountains,  and 
bounded  ir.i  the  S.   by  another  range,  the  Si.  Sautpo'ora 
mountains.     This  valley,  wliiih   is  wide,  except  at  its 
eastern  extreinUy,  and  of  considerable  fertility,  Is  eon. 
sidered  as  the  bimndarv  line  bitween  lliiidostan  Proper 
lying     N.,   and    the    Deccan,    extending    S.    to    I'aiio 
ConKiriu.     The  length  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  rlNi'r 
is  about  tilKl  m.     iSiinilar  is  the  valley  In  whicli  tlie' 
Tapty  runs  along  the  southern  declivity  oftiie  Sautpimra 
mountains,  p.irallel   to    the  Nerbiidua,   but  Its  coursu 
does  not  much  exceed  :iO<l  m. 

To  the  .S.  anil  .S,  I'.,  nf  Omerkiintiik,  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  (laiiges,  and  as  hr  .S.at 
the  Course  of  tlie  river  Gmlavery,  extends  a  trait  of 
lountry  whose  elevation  above  Ihe  sea  has  not  lieeiidf- 
terniiiied  ;  but  Ihe  comparatively  low  temperature  .if  the 
air,  and  Ihe  healthiness  of  Iheclim.ite,  seem  to  inilii.iii' 
that  it  must  be  lielween  .'I.IHNI  and  4,(K.O  ft.  Its  surface  l« 
broken  ;  the  hills  rise  to  2,(Mill  ft,  above  it,  but  they  aie 
separated  from  each  iillier  by  whie  valleys,  uml  frc, 
i)ueiitiy  by  plains  of  moderate  extent  and  Iniltlleri'iit 
lertiliiy,  except  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  where  tlu' 
soli  commonly  is  rich,  Tho  eastern  iHUxler  of  this 
ruggid  tahle-laiiil  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  miinntain>, 
which  does  nut  seem  to  rise  consiiiiraliiv  alio\e  it,  tint 
they  are  m  steep  as  lo  Im'  almost  iinp.issalile  lor  lioriiur 
wheeled  earriaids.  Their  illstance  from  Ihe  sea  varies 
lM;tweeii  Wl  and  XI)  ni.  The  narrow  tract  lying  iKtwien 
tlicni  and  the  sea  It  callnl  the  Circars  It  Is  nut  a  h  iil, 
but  ( iiiiuiionly  a  succestiiin of  liilliuiul  dafet ;  thoughlhiTi' 
occur  some  levels  ol  eoiisiderable  extent.  Its  soil  almig 
the  sea-coast  is  generally  sandy,  but  It  Imprmes  gr.i- 
dually  towards  the  monnlalns  ;  and  prnduces  aliniiiijiii 
croiisnf  coitiin,  tiihacco,  and  grain  ;  including  rice,  whcu 
aririlcially  irrigated. 

Un  Ihe  inountaln-knot  of  Omerkiinliik  rises  the  river 
Mahanuddy.  which  traverses  tliit  broken  cnuntry  In  an 
K.  .S.  i:.  direcliiin  le.irly  in  the  middle.  It  falls  Inlulh.' 
Bay  of  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  more  than  .'ilKI  ni  ,  iiiiU 

II  rnis  ,tt  Us  niiiulh  an  exlitislve  delta, 
isouthof  Iheiniiulli  of  the  river  'I'aply,  and  nearly  In 

its  |iaridi<l,  rises  siiddenlv  rniiii  the  plain  a  coiitiniioiis 
niiMiiiialii  range  lalieii  llie  (iliants,  i  xtenillng  tmitli. 
ward  as  far  as  the  ilver   ronariy  (II'- S.  lat.  I.  throiinh 

III  ol  l.it.  In  some  parts  ll  Is  .'toor  even  4(im.ilislafit  ItMin 
till'  SI  a  ;  in  others  It  coiislltutea  Us  very  shores,  ll  roi  < 
abru|itl)  Willi  a  steep  nsi  eiit  from  the   low    coast,  .iiiil 

attains  a  mean  elev.it ion  ol  froni'l,iSKllii5,)Kl(in. ;  but .' 

of  Us  siiminils  rise  much  higher.  The  highest  pnrllnn 
are  the  Neilgheriy  bills  (11""  S.  I.it),  which  are  iiiun' 
tliau 'i.KMi  ft.  iilnivi'  the  sua;  the  l.illandnniali' ( IS  N. 
lat.)  Is  almve  .'...VKi  ft.  ;  and  Ihe  .Siibramnnl  ( IV  .H'') 
above  .^.llnl  ft  In  many  points,  the  range  sltits  dusn 
to  lisstliiin  'i.MKIft.  mill  over  these  ilepressluns  lead  th" 

f'AiiN/s  or  mountain -passes  ;  whose  iiaiiiv  has  Ihm  ii  Ir.iiii- 
ernd  to  llie  lange  Itself. 

llie  narrow  trail  iifinnnlry  which  IntervriifstH'lwfi-n 
this  range  and  Ihe  sea-niaat  Is  i  ailed  Malabar.  It  li 
tuottlyiHcnpled  bvihe  short  o|r»-|a  of  Ihe  (iliauli,  which 
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nreiervB  their  character  of  iteepneia,  but  include  imall 
•alleyi  which  diaplav  a  vigoruua  vegetation.  The 
narrow  tract  of  levei  land  along  the  sea,  which  seldom 
exceeds  3  m.  in  width,  and  is  in  general  much  less,  is  se- 
naratcd  from  the  sea  by  low  downs  ;  this  gives  them  the 
Advantage  of  Irrigation  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
freib  water  descending  from  the  mountains  has  no  vent, 
ind  must  therefore  stagnate  until  it  evaporates  :  hence 
Iheiie  tracts  produce  much  rice,  though  theif  soil  is  poor, 
consisting  chieliy  of  sand. 

The  Neilgherry  hills  constitute  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
nliauts,  which  are  called  the  W.  Ghauts,  to  distinguish 
them  from  another  chain  of  mountains,  c.illed  the  K. 
Ghauts.  The  last-mentioned  mountains  begin  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Cavery  (11°  20'  N.  lat.)  and  extend 
thence,  iirst  in  a  N.  E.  ilirectlon,  as  far  as  13"  N.  lat., 
where,  opposite  the  town  of  Madras,  they  turn  to  the 
]i|.,and  continue  so  to  the  banks  ofthe  river  Kistna(near 
170N.  iat.).  Between  this  river  and  the  Godavery  are 
a  range  of  hills,  which  connects  them  with  the  moun- 
laini  which  separate  the  Circars  from  tlie  elevated 
country  lying  lurther  W.  The  E.  Ghauts  do  not 
form  an  uninterrupted  chain,  being  at  several  places 
broken  by  the  rivers  which  rise  on  the  E.  declivities 
of  the  W.  Gliauts,  and  descend  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Thrr  also  do  not  form  one  mass ;  but  are  frequently 
(livliii'ii  in  several  rhlKes,  by  longitudinal  valleys.  These 
niountiilns  do  not  rise  to  the  elevation  of  the  W.  Ghauts  ; 
,vt  ti)  the  VV.  of  Madras,  the  Nalla  Alalia  mountains  at- 
tain 3.U*I0  ft.  and  more,  and  farther  S.  (near  1 2°)  the 
^horwabary  mountains  rise  to  4,1*3.')  n. 

The  extensive  country  enclosed  between  the  two 
ridges  of  the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  table-land.  Its  sur- 
face extends  nearly  In  a  level,  which  is  only  here  and 
ihiTi"  broken  by  short  ridges  or  groups  of  hills,  rising 
a  few  liundriHl  n.  above  it.  Its  elevation  almve  the  level 
„f  the  sea,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  W.  Ghauts, 
varies  between  2,000  and  3,(XM)  tt .,  and  thus  it  may  continue 
to  the  middle  of  the  table-land ;  but  it  sinks  in  approach- 
ing the  K.  Ghauts,  where,  in  most  places,  it  has  barely 
l.iHNi  ft.  or  less  of  elevation.  Its  soli  is  rather  fertile,  and 
•t'll adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  where  it  can  be  irri- 
gatinl,  and  where  not,  it  produces  abundance  of  wheat 
anil  other  grain.  The  ».  part  is  called  the  table-land 
of  Mysore,  and  the  M.  tliat  of  Balaehaut. 

The  Eastern  Ghauts  arc  at  a  distance  of  about  150 
in,  from  the  sea,  or  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  sur- 
face of  tho  Intervening  country  extends  mostly  in  wide 
iilaint,  which  here  and  there  are  li<ti'rsiM>rsed  by  hills  of 
III!  great  elevation.  'I'he  soil  is  dry,  lignt  and  sandy,  but 
iii'vertlieless  it  gives  rirli  crops,  wherever  it  is  irrigated, 
ulilch  is  rendered  easy  by  the  great  number  of  rivers 
detci'iiiliug  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  or  originating  in 
Ihi'  Kastern  Ghauts.  The  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  without 
liarliuiirs,  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  exposed  to  a  very 
hoavy  swi^ll,  which  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  during 
tlie  north-eastern  inonsooii.  Kurnpeans  have,  however, 
l>ri'fcrre<l  it  to  other  parts  of  India,  having  formed  here 
niiire  settlements  than  any  where  else.  Three  large 
rivers  descend  from  tlie  eastern  declivity  of  the  Western 
(ihauts  through  the  table-land  of  Mysore  and  Balaghaut, 
to  this  coast,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  ol  Bengal.  The  most 
imilher^  is  the  ('avery,  which  runs  about  Hi)  miles. 
I'artliir  N.  Is  the  KIstna,  or  Krisha,  and  the  (iiMla- 
viry,  tiie  former  flowing  alwtut  fi(K)  the  latter  700  miles. 
Tlii'ie  rivers,  tliough  In  many  parts  very  valualile  lor 
irrigating  the  contiguous  lands,  are  only  navigable  in  the 
l.iH  (ilniiiof  the  Carnatic.  On  the  table-land  they  in  iteiH!- 
ral  liave  little  water,  and  where  they  break  through  llie 
I  a.>l<'rn  Ghauts,  they  are  broken  by  numerous  rapids  and 
ijtiir.icts. 

1)11  llie  parallel  of  the  enilKiurhure  of  the  Oavery  river, 
(II'  N.  lat),  the  iieninsula  may  Ihi  traversed  withiait 
lasting  »iiy  mountain.  Here  exists  a  great  depresiilon  in 
Ihi'  Wentern  Ghauts,  called  the  (iap  of  Coiinbatore. 
The  narrowest  passage  Is  at  the  fortress  of  Anlnially  (77"^ 
K  liiiii.),  where  the  level  low  country  Iwtween  two 
mminlnlu-raiigeB  presents  a  valley  aJHiut  12  miles  vtlile. 
l!ic  eh'vationof  the  highest  part  ofthis  gap  Is  only  4(llin. 
ilKire  the  seu  level.  TIh>  wiiole  eiiiililry  in  this  distrh  t 
I.  i.viTiil  with  large  fiiresl-trees,  especially  with  teak; 
Iml  iliiriiig  the  rainy  season  It  is  converted,  into  a 
t«amp. 

Til  the  S.  of  the  Gap  of  Cnlniliatore  the  Ohanis  rise 
again  with  a  very  abrupt  asrmt  :  they  attain  also 
a  gri'.il  ilenatlon.  'Hie  I'erniHiil  I'enk,  slluateil  W.  of 
iMiiiligiil,  nearly  In  the  inldille  U'tween  liolli  seas,  Is 
'M,1  II.  almve  the  sea  level.aiid  lUTonliiig  to  the  itat)  nienta 
nl  the  natives  the  mount,tiiis  lartlier  W.  rise  In  the  i>iiow 
llhi'.  The  clinlii  lies  here  lartlier  from  the  sea,  leaving  a 
III*  Ir.iit  iriiiii  .'III  III  4<l  III.  airi>ii>  lietvtieii  tliiiii,  ami 
riiiK  S  S  \V.  tiiWHrils  Tape  (  iiniiirhi,  lerinliiatliig  iib- 
liii'llyal  aditlniiieiifnlHiiil'^)  In.  in  frnin  the  I  iipe  with 
a  liiigi'  lii.its  of  uraiiite,  '.',<SSI  lie!  high  :  n  liiM  rocky 
riil^i'  rvliiiils  In  tlie  I  ape.  The  moiliitaliis  are  lirri' 
riinrid  mIIIi  thick  liirots. 

The  cmuitiy  W,  ul  (livse  Suutlivrit  Uhauti  It  wundtr- 
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Ailly  intersected  by  inleti  of  the  tea,  which  often  nm 
for  great  length  parallel  to  the  coast,  receiving  the  varioui 
mountain  streams,  and  communicating  with  the  ocean  by 
dilTerent  shallow  and  narrow  openings.  Between  Cochin 
and  Quilon  these  lakes  form  a  continual  series,  being 
united  to  one  another  by  short  channels,  and  alTordlng  an 
easy  means  of  communication.  The  low  country,  which 
extends  for  some  miles  inland  from  these  lakes,  has  a 
good  soil,  and,  being  abundantly  watered,  gives  very  rich 
crops  of  rice  and  other  tropical  productions.  Still  more 
vigorous  Is  the  vegetation  in  the  valleys  which  are  en- 
closed by  the  ofTsets  of  the  mountains,  but  thoy  ore  not 
cultivated  with  equal  care.  The  low  coast  is  here  ex- 
posed to  a  continual  and  very  heavy  swell  from  the  ocean, 
and  can  only  be  visited  by  vessels  during  the  north-east 
monsoon  (from  Oct.  to  May). 

The  plain  and  nearly  level  country,  which  on  the  E. 
ofthe  Southern  Ghauts  extends  to  an  average  width  of 
of  between  70  and  80  m.,  Is  partly  covered  with  extensive 
forests  and  portly  with  cultivated  flclds,  yieldiqs  rich 
crops  of  rico :  their  irrigation  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
numerous  small  rivers.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Gulph  o< 
Manaar  and  of  the  I'alk  Strait  are  a  great  number  or  salt 
swamps  and  lagunes,  which  mostly  cumniunicato  with 
one  another.  Betwoen  them  and  the  sea  are  sand  downs, 
which  in  some  places  extend  to  several  miles  across. 
The  stagnating  water  renders  these  places  vt^ry  un- 
healthy. 

Decean,  being  placed  between  two  seas  and  the  conflict 
of  the  monsoons,  is  always  cooled  by  sea  brceies.  Us 
surface  being  formed  by  a  series  of  terraces,  and  lying 
within  the  tropics,  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  tropical 
countries,  without  partaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On 
the  sultry  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  dis- 
played in  the  cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  eiiinamnn- 
laiirel,  and  the  pine-apple  ;  it  thence  passes  through 
forests  of  teak-trees  to  the  table-land  of  Mysore  and  of 
Balaghaut,  and  still  higher,  on  the  cool  summit  of  tho 
mountains,  it  ofl'ers  tho  fruit-trees  and  corn-fields  of 
Europe,  tlax  plantations,  and  rich  meadows. 

5.  J'lic  Hindoo-Cuus/i.— The  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  the  Indus  Is  only  about  300  m.  distant  trom  the 
plains  drained  by  the  Uaria  Amu.  which  form  the  southern 
districts  of  the  level  country  that  extends  S.  of  the  great 
depression,  In  which  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  of 
Aral  are  placed.  This  tract,  between  the  S.  and  N.  plains, 
is  (K'Cupled  by  a  mountain  system,  called  the  Ilindoo- 
Coosli,  which,  like  an  Isthmus,  connects  the  great  table- 
land of  Eastern  Asia  with  Iran,  tin-  most  easterly  of  the 
table-lands  of  Western  Asia.  The  whole  trait  is  iK'Cupied 
by  high  and  steep  rangiw,  running  in  every  directum,  but 
the  principal  of  them  runs  IC.  and  \V.,  and  seems  to  Imi  a 
prolongation  of  that  high  chain  which  Is  called  on  the 
great  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Kuen-hieti  range. 
Many  summits  in  this  range  rise  far  beyond  the  line  of 
cnngelation.  One  of  them,  the  Son  Tchookesur,  N, 
E.  of  the  town  of  I'eshawer,  Is  at  least  22,51011.  high; 
but  that  snow-capped  enormous  muss,  which  properly  is 
called  the  IMiiduo-Coosh,  seems  to  attain  a  much  greater 
elevation.  Tlie  valleys  of  this  mountain  region  are  but 
narrow,  except  that  in  which  the  river  of  Caiihul  flows, 
which  is  of  considerable  breadth.  'I'he  mountains  present 
mostly  naked  rocks  011  their  steep  decllvilies,  but  alTord 
pasture  ground  where  the  slopes  are  mure  gentle.  Some 
parts  of  them  are  well  VMiiHlrd. 

Western  Asia,  or  the  countries  lying  west  of  the  plain 
of  the    liiilus,   tlie  IlindiHi-CiHith   mountains,   and    tho 

Iilaint  of  Bokhara,  is,  like  Eastern  Asia,  an  elevated  table- 
anil,  but  each  dtfli>rs  rnnsideralily  from  the  other. 
Whilst  hi  Eastern  Atia  the  iiiiilr-laiid  forms  one  mass, 
extending  in  all  directions,  lli.it  of  Western  Asia  has 
nearly  In  its  iiiidiile  .iiid  in  the  direction  of  Its  greatest 
extent,  from  S.  E.  tn  N.  W.,  a  deep  depression,  which 
lit  its  south -eastrrii  extremity,  where  It  Is  iH'Cupled  by 
the  (iiilpli  111  ren>la,  varies  between  :iil  niul  200  m.  In 
wliltli,  hut  lurther  to  the  N.  W.  extends  over  the  basin 
of  the  river  ICiiplirates  and  the  adjacent  desert,  so 
as  to  Ih'  Iriini  2IKI  to  Ms)  ni.  across.  The  whole  U'Ugth 
of  tlilsdi  prosiiin,  frmii  t'aiie  Has  el  Had  (Sal),  the  Miuth- 
eastern  point  of  Arabia,  to  Idniikala,  where  the  Euphrulei 
lisiies  from  llie  iiiiiiintaiiis  and  enters  the  plain,  iIim'S  not 
fall  sliiirt  of  I..M10  in.  Ill  a  straight  line,  tin  Uie  N.E. 
of  this  depression  Is  the  table-bind  of  Iran,  the  moun- 
tain-region of  Armenia,  and  the  tableland  of  Asia 
Minor  ;  the  latli  r  projects  far  iH'ynnd  the  depression. 
On  the  S.'.V.of  II  is  the  tatile-laiid  of  Arnbia,  which 
'latter  Is  niiiiiertetl  with  the  lalili>-laiid  of  Asia  Minor,  lif 
theiiiountalii-raiiiteuf  Sorislan  (.Syria), whose  nionntnliis 
separate  llie  niirlli-wi'sterii  tiarl  of  the  lowl.'Uidt  ifoin 
the  Meilllerrnneaii  Sea.  Betides,  the  talde  huiils  of 
WiMitern  Asia  do  not  rise  to  to  high  an  eh'\atl<>ii  at  Ihe 
tiiiilherii  piirtiiiii  nilhe  lidile-liind  of  I'asterii  Aila:  they 
attain  only  Ihe  height  of  llie  iiorthirn  region,  but  iH'ilig 
pliuiil  I'.irlher  to  the  S  .  and  Hearer  the  tea,  they  enjoy 
a  laltir  cllninle  aiiil  are  more  iidapted  In  ngrlciilliiral 
imrpiiset.     It  is  also  In  be  oliti'rveil  ill  tl  llie  iHliie-iaiiiU 

ul  >^ettern  Alia  ilvicend  ainiuit  efvry  whor«  with  •  itvvy 
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t  tit  1*1- ~H-*"^ir  Pl*iiu  or  MM.  ud  are  not  sor. 

6.  Tke  TabU-Umd  flT  Inm  (HewU)  exUmi  from  B. 
to  W.  from  the  plain  of  the  Indiu  to  th«  of  ««•«»• 

£>  the  Detht  Kowtr,  or  dewrt  of  Khiwa  (88"  **•••{•'• 

s5oi"of*sS''s^:r'?St";f>K;9^r^^ 

SMWft  The«>  pUIni  are  bounded  on  e»ery  ilde  by  a 
broad  border  of  more  eleTated  trjcM,  whoie  lurfaceU 
SrenWedbj  mountain-ridges,  Talleyi.  and  lome  Ubie- 

'^^hVUh«Jt'^"«onhU  el.T«ted  border  i.  at  the 
eaitern  boundary  of  the  table-land,  contlguoui  to  the 
Sain  of  the  Indui.  Krora  thli  plain  the  country  rlrei  In 
nreral  tteep  rldgei.  running  parallel  to  the  plain,  md 
Includlngdeep  and  narrow  vJleys.  Thew  mountjUni 
are  oriM  S.  of  S9°,  Hala  mounulni,  and  N.  of  thii. 
Soltman  mounUlnt.  The  former  are  lomewhat  lower 
thin  the  tatter,  which  leem  to  prejerve  In  the  greateit 
nart  of  their  extent  more  than  10,000  ft.  of  elevation,  iti 
hlitheit  lummit,  the  Takht  Soliman  (the  throne  of  Soil- 
man),  attaining  12,836  ft.  Adjacent  to  thoe  parallel 
rldsei  on  the  wont  >ide,  are  Mveral  elevated  pluini  of 
mwierate  extent,  especially  the  plains  of  Kelat  (29"), 
Kwella  (31°),  andUhlznl(33°and34°  N.  lat.);  of  which 
the  former  is  elevated  between  7,000  and  8.000  ft.,  and  the 
latter  probablymore  than  9,000  ft.:  yet  thay  are  cultivated, 
especially  towards  the  hills  that  surround  them,  and  the 
depressions  of  their  surface,  which  ft-equently  descend 
some  hundred  feet:  the  higher  districts  afford  good 
pasture.  All  these  tracts  are  very  cold,  and  covered  by 
deep  snow  during  winter. 

The  southern  border  of  the  table-land  of  Iian,  extending 
ttom  the  plain  of  the  Indus  as  far  W.  as  the  Strait  of 
Orraus,  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  From  the  sea 
however  the  mountains  rise  rapidly,  having  onlv  a  narrow 
low  stripe  along  the  shores,  but  their  height  probably  does 
not  exceed  2,000  ft.  North  of  this  ridge  is  a  mostly  level 
ilaln,  which,  as  it  contains  extensive  plantations  nf  date- 
fees,  cannot  have  a  great  elevation  ;  it  is  otherwise  sterile, 
and  has  few  spots  which  can  be  cultivated.  North  of 
thi*  plain  Is  another  much  more  elevated  chain,  the 
Wushutee  mountains,  which  probably  attain  A,000  ft. 
In  this  part  the  mountainous  border  of  the  table-land 
is  hardly  120  m.  across ;  but  towards  Its  western  ex- 
trenlty  a  mountain-group  projects  northward  (near  60o 
B.  long.),  the  Surhad  mountains  (cold  mountains),  which 
teem  to  attain  a  hiuher  elevation,  but  have  several 
fbrtile  valleys  towards  the  K  From  this  mountain- 
group  Issues  northward  a  rocky  ridge,  which  is  narrow, 
and  in  general  low,  but  has  a  few  elevated  sum- 
mits. This  ridge,  advancing  to  the  northern  border, 
divides  the  Interior  plain  of  Iran  in  two  parts,  and  fiirms 
the  political  boundary  between  Afghanistan,  or  l':ast  Iran, 
and  Persia,  or  West  Iran. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  East  Iran  Is  oc- 
cupied by  a  sandy  desert,  whlcn,  fVom  the  Wushutee 
mountains,  extends  northward  to  the  parallel  of  Ferrah, 
Ghirish,  and  Kandahar  (from  91°  to  320  |o>  n.  \^t.), 
nearl7  400  m.,  and  ftom  E.  to  W.  nearly  the  same  distance. 
Its  southern  part,  the  desert  of  lielraichlstan,  is  co- 
vered with  Ane  sand,  which,  when  moved  bv  the  wind, 
rises  some  feet  above  the  solid  surface,  ft  Is  entlrt- 
iv  uninhabited.  The  northern  portion,  the  desert  of 
Bigestan,  or  Selstan,  has  a  few  >miill  iinses,  and  cnn. 
slderable  tracts  of  fertile  and  cultlvnietl  ground  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  lleermind,  which  rise*  on  the  western 
derlivlty  of  the  lllndoo-Coosh,  and  runs  tbiiut  MIO  miles. 
Half  Its  course  Is  through  the  desert,  and  It  loses  itself 
in  the  Lake  of  Zarrli,  about  120  m.  long  and  .V)  m. 
wide,  but  when  swelled  bv  the  melting  of  the  snow  In  the 
more  elevated  reglmis,  It  ortiiplei  a  •piue  more  than 
double  these  dimensloni.  Along  the  northern  bonier 
of  the  desert  lies  a  country  whose  surface  Is  partly  hilly 
and  parti)-  undulating,  but  Iti  hreailth  is  not  considerable, 
being  between  Ml  and  HOm.  across. 

The  northern  border  of  Fast  Iran  is  formed  by  ati  ex- 
tensive table-land  nf  verr  Iwoken  siirfitre  ;  the  upper 
part  extends  In  wide  level  plnln*.  hut  they  are  frequently 
intersected  with  deep  viilleyi.  This  region,  the  I'aro- 
pamlsus  of  the  ancients,  has  been  raited  by  modern 
geographers  the  mountain-region  of  the  Elinaks,  and 
Haaareh,  fV-om  the  savage  nations  which  Inhabit  II. 
It  extends  H,  and  N.  about  4(iOm.,  nnd  nearly  double 
that  extent  K.  and  W.  The  Rround  is  rultivaled 
only  In  the  narrow  valleys,  but  the  extensive  paitures 
nourish  large  herds  u(  rslttfe  nnd  sheep.  On  the  N  It  Is 
•eparated  rrom  the  plain  of  Bokhara  by  the  llasareh 
Mountains. 

The  Interior  plain  of  West  Iran  It  nf  greater  eiient.  Us 
tength  from  the  boundary  of  Afgliniilstan  to  the  nelgh- 
>Mirlio»d  of  the  CMplan  Bea,  N.  of  tb«  tmm  of  Kubln, 


impregnated  with  nitre  and  other 'isdtt.  TowaiSS 
the  boundary  of  Af)|hanittan  it  may  be  880  m.  acrnu 
but  fhrther  W.  iti  width  hardly  exceedi  100  m  it! 
length  if  400  m.,  or  nearly  to.  It  ii  entirely  unln! 
habited.  Tkose  portioni  of  tlie  plain  which  extend  m 
both  tide*  the  desert  have  a  broken  turftce,  hut  the 
level  plalni  are  extensive,  and  the  hillt,  thoiuh  some 
times  high,  do  not  occupy  a  great  space.  These  districts! 
iiar  ih>m  being  infertile,  are  fk«quently  well  cultivated 
and  abound  in  pastures.  In  many  districts  fine  (hitti 
are  raised  plenUfUlly :  but  rocky  plaint  alto  occur  tiZ 
quentiy. 

The  northern  border  of  West  Iran  teemt  not  to  exceed 
100  or  120  m.  in  width.  It  it  likewise  composed  of  dtf 
ferent  ridges,  which  mostly  run  in  the  direction  cf  the 
table-land  E.and  W.  Though  very  rugged  and  steeo 
the  mountains  do  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation  above^e 
elevated  plains  lying  southward,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  meridian  of  8bO  or  55°.  From  hence,  westward,  thev 
rise  higher,  but  their  width  narrows  to  IVom60to60ni 
This  more  elevated  part  of  the  chain  is  called  the 
Elburi  mountains,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  an  average  distance  of  20 
m.,  descending  to  it  with  a  descent  which  is  extremely 
rapid.  Its  offsets,  which  are  not  less  steep,  though  less 
elevated,  till  up  the  space  between  the  principal  range  and 
the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  stripe  along  Its 
shores.  The  valleys,  though  not  very  wide,  are  verv 
fertile.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  Kiburi  mountains 
may  be 7,000or  8,000  ft.:  some  summits  rise  higher:  the 
highest  is  the  Demawend,  N.  E.of  Teheran,  which  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Tlie  8.  W.  mountainous  border  of  the  plains  ofWeit 
Iran  is  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The  mountain-tract 
about  80  or  90  m.  wide, extends  from  the  Straits  of  Urmui 
along  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and  fartlier  N.  along  ilie 

Eiain  of  the  Euphrates,  to  the  place  where  the  Tigris 
reaking  through  the  mountains,  enters  the  low  plains  N.' 
of  the  town  of  Mosul.  This  mountain-tract  consista  of 
from  three  to  seven  ridges,  running  parallel  to  each  other 
and  separated  l,y  as  many  narrow  longitudinal  valleys' 
which  sometimes  are  many  days'  Journey  in  length.  They 
are  separated  frcnn  the  sea  by  a  narrow  low  coast  rallei 
the  fiurm»lr  (warm  region),  and  rise  in  the  form  of 
terraces  towards  the  Interior.  The  valleys  in  the  southern 
portion  of  this  region  are  cultivated,  but  N.  of  the 
parallel  of  30"  N.  lat.  they  are  inhabited  by  different 
tribes  of  Kurds,  who  prefer  a  nomadic  lihi  and  the 
rearing  nf  cattle.  This  northern  range  was  ancientir 
called  2agros,  but  is  now  known  under  the  general 
name  of  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  I'hclr  elevation  hai 
not  been  ascertakiod,  but  some  tummltt  rise  tu  tlie 
snow-line. 

The  great  commercial  road  which  connects  the  western 
countries  of  Asia  with  India,  traverses  the  table-land  uf 
Iran.  It  runs  between  the  deserts  and  the  northern 
mountain  Imrder,  through  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
district  between  them,  and  passes  from  the  town  of 
1'abrls  In  Aierbijan  throuirh  C'asbin  to  Teheran,  and 
thence  to  Nishaboor,  Meshed,  and  Herat.  Thence  it  de. 
dines  from  Its  eastern  direction  to  the  8.  to  avoid  the 
mountain  region  of  the  KImak  and  Haiareh,  and  lead) 
to  Kandahar,  where  it  passes  over  part  of  the  table-land 
oftihlinl  toCauliul.  It  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cabul  to  I'eHhawer  and  AttiK'k,  where  It  passes  the  Indni, 
and  traversing  the  I'enJ-ab,  enters  the  plains  of  the 
(ijngcs. 

7.  Thf  mountam-rfgion  qf  Armmta.—Tht  mostnorlli- 
eriy  nnd  narrow  extremity  of  the  Interior  plain  of  Iran 
reaches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Kliil  Otein,  and 
N.  of  it  extends  a  country  Hlled  with  mountaiii-niaMeii, 
which  rises  hiKherand  higher  as  they  proceed  northward. 
Fast  of  Taliris  is  Mount  Sellevan,  »hich  attiiliis  an 
elevation  of  I'i.lNIO  or  perhaps  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level, 
and  other  summits  seem  not  to  be  much  lower.  Between 
these  mountains  are  numerous  deep  valleys,  whirl)  are 
partly  cultivated,  but  the  inhaliltants  mostly  depend  tin 
their  herds  of  cuttle  nnd  sheep  for  subAisteuce.  A 
few  plains  lie  emiKisomevi  iH'twwn  the  mountains:  the 
most  extensive  are  those  which  are  DIM  up  liy  the 
Ijikes  I'rmla  nnd  Van.  The  former  Is  100  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  Its  waters  are  salt,  more  salt  than  tlime 
of  the  sea.  Intt  they  tt  iierfectly  clear.  The  Lake  of  \  an 
Is  somewhat  less  in  extent,  and  Us  waters  are  llkeniie 
salt,  hut  not  to  such  a  degree.  North-east  of  the  l.nke  nl 
Van  the  mountain-region  attains  Its  highest  elevation  io 
Mount  Ararat,  whose  suniintt  Is  17,2*1  ft.  alMtve  the  sea- 
level,  and  the  country  which  extends  W.  of  It  to  the 
s(Hirees  nf  the  river  Aras  ami  the  twouiiper  hranrhet  ofthi: 
Kiiphrates,  the  Kara-sii  and  Murad,  hits  at  least  (i.ixKl  ft. 
of  ahsolule  elevation,  as  the  town  of  Krieroum  Is  •,Nlti  ft. 
above  tlie  sea-level.  Four  mountain- ranges,  rising  f^om 
4,000io»,0Wft.  above  Uxtr  butt,  run  B.  and  W.  belwsaa 
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||»Hid4lOM.Ut^HidtlM«ett  northeriy  awcwidi  to 
Dm  BUek  Bm  with  anat  staepneM,  and  to  cIom  to  ita 
fbore*  that  no  roadean  be  made  along  the  coast  E.  of 
Trebiiond.  Though  the  mountains  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  its  surfMe,  the  valleys  along  the  large  rivers 
in  go  sride  that  they  mqr  be  taken  for  plains,  being 
lioia  10  to  IS  miles  acrou.  These  valleys,  though  cold, 
are  mostly  very  fertile,  and  yield  rich  crops  of  com,  whilst 
the  decllvitiei  of  the  mountains  aflbrd  abundance  of 
nisture.  The  Cutbest  south  of  the  above-mentioned 
nountain-ranges,  that  which,  branching  off  ftrom  Mount 
Ararat,  contaiiu  the  sources  of  the  Murad  river,  or  eastern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  iltrther  W.  is  broken 
throuKh  by  this  river,  alter  its  two  upper  branches  have 
iioited,  is  to  bo  considered  as  the  continuation  of  Mount 
Tsur-is,  which  traverses  Asia  Minor.  But  it  does  not 
constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the  mountain-region 
of  Armenia:  this  is  constituted  by  a  much  less  elevated 
jnountain<ridge  running  E.  and  y> .  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  37°  SC  N.  lat.,  and  ou  whose 
southern  declivity  the  town  of  Merdin  is  built.  After 
breaking  through  this  range  at  Komkala,  the  Euphrates 
enters  the  plain ;  the .  Tigris  does  the  same  M.  of 
Mosul. 

g.  NatoUa,  NadoU,  or  A$ia  Minor.— TMi  extensive  pe- 
nhisula  is  to  be  considered  as  a  western  continuation  of 
the  mountain-region  of  Armenia.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  lies  between  the  same  parallels  (37°  and  41°); 
but  there  is  doubtless  some  change  In  the  direction  of 
the  mountains  where  both  regions  border  on  each  other. 
From  the  Quiph  of  Iskenderoon,  on  the  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  town  of  Trebizond  on  the  Black 
Sea,  the  ranges  run  iW>m  S.  W.  to  N,  £. ,  as  is 
alio  clearly  Indicated  by  the  south-western  course  of 
the  Euphrates  between  39°  and  36°  M.  lat.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  these  ranges  are  only  a  prolong- 
stionofthoseof  8oristan,  which  continue  southward  in 
the  same  direction.  The  middle  part  of  this  tract, 
between  the  towns  of  SIvas,  Malatiah,  and  Caeaaria  (Kai> 
lariyyeh),  seems  to  form  a  table-land  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, as  the  winters  are  severe  and  snow  falls  abun- 
dantly ;  the  summers  are  short  and  not  warm.  Probably 
iti  height  above  the  sea  is  from  a.OOO  to  6,000  feet.  Its 
lurface  is  a  succession  of  levels,  divided  flrom  each  other 
hjr  ridges  of  low  elevation ;  the  plains  are  fertile  and 
produce  rich  crops  of  com.  The  southern  border  of  this 
Ubie-land  is  Mount  Taurus  (near  38°  N.  lat.),  which 
seems  to  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  sends  off  some 
branches  to  the  Mediterranean,  among  which  the  Alma 
mountain.?  (Mens  Amannl),  which  enclose  the  Gulph  of 
Iskenderoon  on  the  E.,  seem  to  attain  the  highest 
elevation.  A  northern  oflket  of  the  Taurus,  the  All 
Tagh  mountains,  terminates  near  Coesaria  with  Mount 
Erjiih,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  probably 
rlies  to  12,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  mountains  ex- 
tending f^om  Sivas  to  Treblsond  are  also  high,  but  we 
know  very  little  of  them. 

From  this  eastern  and  much  elevated  border  the 
peninsula  extends  nearlv  500  m.  westward.  Along 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  along  the  Ulark  Sea,  it  is 
traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains.  That  which  runs 
along  the  Mediterranean  constitutes  a  continual  range 
of  elevated  mountains,  the  Mons  Taurus  of  the  ancients. 
The  average  distance  of  the  highest  part  of  it  from  the 
sea  mav  vary  between  30  and  70  m.  ;  but  the  whole  tract 
lying  oetwecn  them  Is  filled  up  by  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  Thev  attain  the  greatest  elevation 
on  the  broad  peninsula  between  the  Uulphs  of  Adalla 
and  Makry  (^  and  31°  E.  long),  where  Mount  Tagh- 
tslu  is  7,mo  ft.  high,  But  the  motmtalns  farther  Inland 
are  even  in  August  covered  with  snow  for  a  fourth 
part  of  the  way  down  their  aides,  which  Indicates  an 
elevation  oC  at  least  Ih,0u0  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
Farther  W.  the  mountains  rapidly  decrease  In  height, 
and  are  only  of  moderate  elevation  where  they  termlnato 
onlliealioresof  the^gean  Nea,onboth  sl)lesorih«  (Sul^ih 
of  Kos.  The  rocky  masses  of  this  chain  pruu  so  closely 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  that  rommonljT  only  a  narrow 
stripe  of  low  or  hlUr  surface  Intervenes,  except  along  the 
ionerroost  part  of  the  (iulph  of  Adalla,  and  along  the  N. 
shores  of  that  of  lska«dero<in,  where  low  plaint  of  mo- 
derate extent  ncciir.  In  some  places  high  mountains 
eonstltute  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  fur  many  miles 
tncether. 

I'hc  mountains  which  occur  along  the  Black  Rea  do 
not  form  a  continual  range,  being  ftrequently  broken  by 
deep,  and  commonly  mien  valleya,  by  wliloh  several 
larger  or  smaller  rivers  And  thnir  way  to  the  sea.  They 
therefore  cuastituts  several  separatml  ranges,  and  have 
neither  In  ancient  nor  In  modern  tlme>  lii<en  designated 
byageneral  name.  The  several  rldgeH  which  hebetween 
tliuse  valleys  run  K.  aniiW,  parallel  to  each  other,  form- 
ing enmmnnly  a  wider  mountaln-ltoriler  on  the  N.  of  the 
penlniiila,  than  the  higherrhain of  the  Taurus onihe  N. ; 
their  mean  brea<llh  maybo  KNim.  None  of  their  suiniiilts 
seem  to  pass  the  annw-llne  ;  the  highest  which  Iwis  lieen 
■Masured  is  DaiiMuu-Tagh,  the  Uous  Ulympus  of  the 
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aucients,  S.  B.  «f  BniM,  mora  than  9,080  ft.  above  ibo 
aea-levsl.  The  wide  and  extensive  valtoyi  whkb  U« 
between  the  mountain-ranges  of  this  tract  contain  mudi 
cultivated  land,  which  sometimes  extends,  even  on  the 
gentle  slopes  of  the  mountains  themselves,  whose  higher 
parts  are  used  as  pastures,  whilst  nearly  the  whole  of 
Blount  Taurus  it  only  avMlable  for  the  latter  purpose. 

The  country  whlctt  lies  between  these  two  moun. 
teln-dirtricU.  and  the  meridians  of  Casaria  (S»°  SC) 
and  Kutahiya  (30°  iW)  is,  properly  sneaking,  a  plain 
whose  elevation  has  not  been  determined,  but  It,  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  above  or  below  8,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Its  surface  is  not  every  where  level,  but  It 
exhibits  extensive  level  plains,  and  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  occasionally  occur  do  not  occupy  much  space, 
nor  are  they  commonly  much  elevated  above  their  t>ase. 
The  soli  is  dry,  but  not  sandy  :  and,  along  the  water- 
courses, or  where  water  for  irrigation  can  be  got,  ra- 
ther fertile ;  but  the  tracts  where  no  water  can  be  pro- 
cured are  very  extensive,  and  serve  in  winter  as  pas- 
ture grounds  to  several  nomadic  tribes,  who  in  summer 
retreat  to  Mount  Taurus,  or  the  high-lands  E.  of  Cas- 
sarla :  even  the  fertile  tracts  are  not  cultivated,  because 
exposed  to  the  continual  robberlea  of  theae  tribes.  The 
soil  In  the  S.  districts  is  strongly  impregnated  with  idtre 
and  other  salts,  and  hence  in  these  puta  a  considerable 
number  of  lakes  occur  whose  waters  are  salt,  and  iVom 
which  great  quantities  of  salt  are  procured.  These  lakea 
have,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  salt-lakes,  no  outlet. 
The  most  important  of  the  rivers  which  drain  this  table- 
land Is  the  KlsU-ermak,  which  rises  at  a  short  distance 
E.  of  Sivar,  and  runs  200  m.  westward,  and  afterwards 
nearly  300  m.  N.  E.  and  M.  It  is  the  Halys  of  the  an- 
cients. 

The  table-land  seems  to  extend  even  W.  of  the  me- 
ridian of  Kutahiya,  but  in  these  parts  its  surface  begins 
to  be  broken  in  hills  and  dales.  The  hills  seem  to  in- 
crease in  height,  as  they  proceed  westward,  and  the 
valleys  to  sink  deeper,  and  to  become  wider.  Both  the 
hills  and  valleys  continue  to  the  shores  of  the  .£gean 
Sea,  which  is  indicated  by  the  indented  sea  coast,  which 
consists  of  boldiv  projecting  promontories  and  deep  bays 
between  them,  forming  exeellent  harbours.  I'hia  is  by 
far  the  best  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cultivated  land 
extending  over  the  valleya,  and  on  *he  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  yielding  rich  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  and 
com,  whilst  the  gardens  produce  many  kinds  of  excel. 
lentfVuita.  This  region  is  also  the  most  populous,  and 
contains  probably  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
peninsula. 

9.  Soriitan,  or  Syria,  which  unites  the  table-land  of 
Nadoll  with  that  of  Arabia,  is  a  country  which  has  a 
very  peculiar  physical  constitution .  Two  elevated  ranges 
run  from  its  northern  extremity  (37°  N.  lat.)  through 
Its  whole  length,  and  terminate  on  both  sides  the  Oulph 
of  Akaba  (28°  N.  lat.),  the  farthest  east  of  the  two  gulpha 
which  the  Hed  Sea  forms  at  Its  northern  extremity.  But 
both  mountain-ranges,  with  the  intervening  valley  and 
the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  occupy  only  a 
space  from  60  to  70  m.  across.  The  most  easterly  of  tha 
two  mountaln-chaina  lowcra  conalderably  soon  after 
having  branched  off  from  the  Alma  Tagh  :  and  in  the 

Karallel  of  Aleppo  (36'^  10*  N.  lat.)  it  sinks  down  to 
ills  of  moderate  el<  vation,  nor  does  it  rise  much  higher 
until  it  reaches  37'^  W,  where  it  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  protMbly  A,)l  10  ft.  and  more :  It  is  called  Jebel 
EssnarkI,  the  Antill  lanus  of  the  ancients.  It  preserves 
a  considerable  elevation  as  far  S.  aa39°fit',  where  It 
lowers  again,  but  soim  widens  in  an  extensive  mountain- 
region,  called  El  Uura,  which  extends  to  32°  10*.  Henco 
It  continues  as  a  rocky  ridge  of  moderate  elevation  on 
the  eastern  •!  je  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Its  southera  ex- 
tremltv  U .  of  the  Gulph  of  Akaba.  The  western  chain  Is 
mue'.i  higher,  at  least  in  the  northern  districts.  As  a 
h*^h  mountain-range.  It  sklris  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
Gulph  of  Iskenderoon,  and  at  some  distance  S .  fhim  it  Is 
broken  by  the  river Aaisy  (Urontes),  but  8.  of  that  river 
It  again  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Its  highest 
nortlou,  however,  is  between  34°  30'  and  83°  20* :  this 
Is  the  famous  Liltanus  of  the  ancients.  Its  northern 
and  morn  elevatetl  (lortlon  still  retaining  the  name 
of  Jebel  LIbin :  but  towards  the  8.  It  Is  called  Jebel 
el  Drtu,  fVoni  Its  being  Inhabtled  by  the  Druses. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Jebel  MUln  are  alwaya 
covere<l  with  snow,  and  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  Jebvl  Makmel  (34°  12')  attains  to  12.000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  8.  of  33*^  20*  the  ntountalns  sink  much 
lower,  and  these  low  ridges  continue  to  its  southera 
extremity,  on  the  rocky  peninsula  between  the  Gulphs 
of  Akaun  and  Sues.  Near  the  most  southerly  point 
they  terminate  with  the  stupendous  and  famous  moun- 
tain-mass of  Mount  KInal,  whose  highest  summit  Is  pro- 
buhhr  more  than  U.dOO  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  valley,  which  extends  between  the  two  ranges, 
has  nowhere  a  great  width.  N.  of  32°  N.  lat.  It  mar 
vary  lietween  H  and  20  m.,  but  .Is  much  wlder>N.  of  S40 
N,  lat.  than  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  LibaniM^ 


I  m.  or  U  acroK.  The  northern  and  wider 
part  of  the  valley  h  watered  by  the  river  Aaiiy 
(the  Orontea  of  the  ancienti) ;  the  middle  and  hlgh- 
nt  part,  lying  between  the  two  rangea  of  the  Llbanua, 
by  a  amallrWer,  the  Llettaiile:  thia  diatrict  la  probably 
3,000  ft.  above  the  aea.  S.  of  the  Llettanle,  the  valley  la 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  traveraea  the  Lake  of 
Tiberlaa,  and  empties  luelf  In  the  Dead  Sea,  after  a 
couraeof  about  100  m.  The  Dead  Sea,  called  by  the  Ara- 
bUna  Bahr-el-Looe,  ta  about  50  m.  long,  and  nearly  16  m. 
broad  where  wideat  ;  ft  la  remarkable  for  the  asphalt  or 
bitumen  found  on  Ita  ahurea,  and  for  the  remarkable  evenU 
and  aaoclatlona  connected  with  Ita  history. 

Between  the  western  mountain-range  and  the  aborea 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  aome  extensive  nlaina,  8.  of 
si"  where  the  country  for  many  miles  Inland  is  low  and 
sandy,  but  without  harbours.  Between  3,1°  and  35° 
is  the  country  of  the  ancient  Phtenlcians,  lying  between 
the  sea  and  the  Libanus.  The  whole  tract  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountains  is  filled  with  hills,  and,  in  advancing  to 
the  shores,  these  hills  form  numerous  small  harbours :  the 
country  further  N.  is  of  the  same  description. 

The  southern  part  of  the  region  just  deacribed  la 
nearly  a  desert.  8.  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  surface  is 
mostly  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  destitute  of  vegetable 
mould  and  water.  It  la  therefore  called  Arabia 
Pctrea,  or  Stony  Aralila.  N.  of  it  la  Palestine,  whose 
plain  towarda  the  Mediterranean  is  nearly  a  desert, 
on  account  of  its  sandy  surface  ;  but  the  higher  portion, 
between  this  plain  and  the  Jordan,  is  rather  fertile, 
where  cultivated,  though  some  districts  have  a  stony 
■oil.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  not  distinguisheit  by 
fertility.     The  country  W.  of  the  Libanus  is  mure  fer 


tile,  esi>ecUlly  along  the  range,  and  In  its  small  valleys, 
and  even  on  its  declivities  ;  but  on  its  side  some  of  the 
valleys  are  sterile,  and  the  V,.  declivity  nf  I.tlmnus  is  a 
naked  rock.  N.  of  Libanus  the.  country  improves  ;  and 
is  in  general  fertile,  and  partly  well  cultivated.  E.  of 
the  mountain-region  is  the  Syrian  desert,  which  belongs 
to  the  great  depression  in  till-  Interior  of  Western  Asia ; 
but  thisile>olate<l  country  does  not  advance  to  the  foot  of 
the  ranges  :  it  is  divirled  from  them  by  a  tract  of  most 
fi'rtlle  country,  intermixe<l  with  sandy  spots.  This  tract 
may  be  .V)  or  60  m.  across,  but  it  becomes  more  sandy 
and  sterile  in  iidvanrlng  further  B. 

10.  Arabia  la  i  table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  but 
we  are  unatiln  to  detennlne  the  line  where  it  b<>glns  to 
rise  from  the  low  iilain  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Probably 
this  line  Is  a  goo<l  way  S.  of  the  caravan  roail  leading 
from  Damascus  to  Ilussor.ah,  but  not  far  Trom  a  line 
drawn  from  the  most  northerly  corner  of  the  Uulph  of 
Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuphrates.  Tlio  tahle-land 
rises  abruptly  on  the  other  three  sides,  at  a  distance 
of  irom  3  to  40  m.  from  the  sea,  except  along  the 
nnrt'iern  coast  of  the  (iulph  of  Persia,  to  which  It  de- 
iceniis  with  a  gentle  declivity.  The  low  narrow  Ixirder, 
with  which  the  tahle-lnnd  Is  encompassed  iiii  nil  sides,  is 
railed  the  TehAma,  and  the  table-hind  itself  .Nejd,  or 
Netljeil.  The  rocky  and  inieven  border,  which  divides 
(he  Nejd  from  the  Tehima,  Is  mostly  called  Jebcl 
(mountain),  or  lieiljax. 

The  Neiljed  Is  ilivlde<l  Into  two  parts  by  a  rocky  ridge, 
which  cuts  the  Tmpic  Clnle  with  an  angle  iiralmut  .fi"^. 
It  iM-vins  on  the  W.  near  72'^  N.  lat.,  ami  tcrmlnati'S  near 
the  Culiih  of  Persia,  near  W-'.  This  rliU'e,  called  Ji'lu^l 
Aared.  iiivides  the  tahle-land  Into  two  parti,  of  which 
the  soiilherii  Is  nearly  a  roinplete  desert,  and  seems  al- 
most uninhabited.  North  of  the  JelM'l  Aared.  sand  also 
Clivers  liy  far  the  greater  par!  of  the  Nciljed,  hut  is  In 
nuuicr'nis  places  interspersed  Mith  rocky  trails  and 
touie  hilly  grounds ;  Mhere,  during  the  rainy  seitson, 
water  collects  and  fiirins  tmall  streams,  by  which  these 
tracts  iMH-iiine  inhabitable,  »nil  I'veii  lit  lor  t'a- culture 
of  Slime  kinils  nf  grain  \  especially  dliourra,  a  kind  of 
millet.  Thire  occur  also  extensive  pl.'tiitiitinns  oflrult- 
trees,  esiierially  dates.  The  »anily  desert  whic  h  sep.ir.iles 
these  Inhahitarile  spnts  Is  also  ciiveriNl,  aHir  the  rainy 
■riison,  with  grass  and  llnwers,  and  the  llednulns,  or 
wandering  AralH,  find  there  all  the  ye.ir  niinid  subnis- 
tento  for  their  horses,  camels,  and  sheep  It  h.ts  nut 
been  determined  tii  what  I'levation  alHivr  the  sea- 
level  any  part  of  the  Nedjed  rises,  but  llscnlil  rlimate 
In  winter  "eems  to  imlliale  that  It  exceeils  the  geniial 
rievatlim  of  the  tnbli'-land  of  Iran,  thniigli  pnilialily  nut 
that  oKihlinl  or  Kelid. 

The  llixljaa.  or  nnkyislgc  of  the  Neiljed,  la  narrow 
N.  of  the  I'rnpic,  where  It  prnhalily  iie\er  excMrts  Ift, 
or  at  (he  utmost  'io  m.  exii  pi  in  two  or  llin'e  pliiies 
where  It  Is  rontlgiinus  to  a  niikv  distrii  t  iil  the  N'eiljed. 
H.  of  thi^  Trop'c  It  cnniiileriibly  wiili'iia,  ami  hexe  its 
mean  breadth  may  Ih'  niNiiit  ,'><i  ni. ;  S.  oi  Mrkka  the 
'I'ehtma  and  lliiljai  tngilher  i  xleml  nmre  than  liioni. 
from,  the  lte<l  Sea.  I'lie  lleili.n  resiinlilo  much  the 
J'tkj  tioct*  enclosed  by  tlie  Nv4jvd,  except  that  water  la 
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FMm  the  MNithern  extremity  of  the  De«d  See,  to  the  ,  more  abiipdant,  wid  that  therelbM  it  ii  better' _ 
Ouluh  of  Akaba.  It  is  reduced  to  a  narrow,  rocky,  and    to  agriculture.     In  it  are  extenalre  plantations  of 
waterleti  cleft  in  the  mountaina,  probably  not  more       TBe  low  pl^dns  oftheTehAma  have  a  aandy  aoll,  which 
—  ••     -  -^'  -■'—    it  la  supposed  has  been  deposed  by  the  sea  along  the  fout 

of  the  great  mountain-mass,  by  which  the  Hedlai  and 
NedJed  are  lupported ;  and  it  u  maintained  that  it  U 
still  increasing  in  width.  As  it  does  not  rain,  tni 
quentiv  for  many  consecutive  years,  it  could  not  be  col 
tivated  but  for  the  watercourses,  which,  durinir  the 
rainy  season,  descend  firom  the  atUacent  HetUos.  Irri 
gated  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  aome  artificial  means' 
these  sultry  dry  plains  yield  goodcropa  of  some  kinds  of 
grain,  and  are  ricn  in  fl-ults,  dates  eapecially 

II.  The  Plain  qf  the  Euphratet  cumpriaea  the  whole  of 
the  greatdepreasion  in  the  interior  of  WestemAsia,  excent 
that  portion  which  la  occupied  by  the  Gulpb  of  Persia 
Its  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  that  range  of  moun ' 
tains  which,  on  the  W.  of  the  llgris,  be^ns  a  little 
above  Mosul,  and  running  westward  near  the  towns  of 
Merdin  and  Orfa,  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  Rumkola.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  b» 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  on  the  E.  by  the  mountain-region 
of  Syria,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Nedi«l.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  contiguous  to 
the  Netljed  and  Syria,  up  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phr.ites,  is  a  complete  desert,  mostly  covered  with  sand 
and  subject  to  the  pestiferous  blast  of  the  iimoom  or 
tamiel.  It  is,  however,  inhabited  by  some  wandering 
tribes  of  Arabs  ;  and  through  it  run  the  roads  which  lead 
from  Aleppo  and  Damascus  to  Bussorah.  It  is  called  the 
Syrian  Desert.  It  spreads  even  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  river  in  its  niiiidle 
course,  where  its  banks  are  hardly  better  Inhabited  tiian 
the  desert  itself  In  the  northern  districts  of  the  plain 
sand  also  prevails,  but  it  is  frequently  interspersed  by 
extensive  tracts  of  rocky  ground;  anci  as  these  patches 
have  comnionly  mould  on  them,  they  are  cultivatiHl 
and  planted  with  trees.  This  tract,  through  which  rung 
the  road  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  extends  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  to  the  last-mentioned  place.  8.  of  Ilan- 
dad  the  country  between  the  two  rivers  is  fertile,  wht-n 
Irrigated,  which  is  done  by  water  derived  from  tho 
rivers  themselves,  and  from  several  canals ;  but  those 
tracts,  which  lie  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  these  rivers,  art) 
only  cultivated  along  their  banks,  sandy  deserts  lie.! 
ginning  at  a  short  distiuice  from  them.  The  two  rivers 
which  water  this  great  plain,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigri/ 
rise  nearly  in  tho  same  parallel,  between  38<J  3IK  and 
3fJ^  ;J0'  N.  lat.,  on  the  declivities  of  the  same  mountain- 
range  in  Armenia;  but  the  Euphrates,  running  llrst  W. 
has  already  had  a  course  of  S(H)  m.  before  it  arrives  at  the 
parallel  ol  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  It  then  by  degrees 
turns  S.E.,  and  continues  in  that  direction,  ap. 
proaching  gradually  nearer  to  that  river,  and  unites  with 
it  almut  1(10 in.  from  Its  mouth.  The  uidtrd  riviT  is  calli'U 
tho  Shat-el-Arab,  and  falls  in  tho  northern  extrt. 
mity  of  the  (iulph  of  Persia. 

12.  Mount  Caucivma,  which  at  present  is  conslderi'd 
as  the  iMiundary  iR'lween  Asia  and  Europe,  does  nut 
constitute  a  part  of  the  table-lands  and  niountain-regioiii 
of  Western  Asia,  Ih^Iiik  seiiarated  from  thi!  inoiiiilalii. 
masses  of  Armenia  by  a  kind  of  valley,  about  liH)  m. 
across.  This  valley  is  a  level  plain,  where  it  appriinchi'i 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  at  a  distance  of  alHiut  IIKI  or  1 5(1  m, 
from  It.  Farther  W.  the  surt'ace  ol'  the  valley  Is  hilly, 
intermixed  with  some  undulating  plains,  of  nimlerale 
extent.  It  rises  In  higher  hills,  between  i'.V  and  44- 
K.  long.,  where  a  ridge  of  low  mountains  fornis  the 
watersheil  U'tween  the  river  Kur  (the  Cyrus  of  the 
ancients), and  the  ItionI  (thePhaslsof  tlie  ancients).  The 
most  westerly  district  of  the  valley  u  hich  is  watered  hy 
the  Kiiiiil,  is  nhiiost  entirely  till  i  with  hills,  tiie 
valleys  and  level  tracts  occupying  oiii)  u  small  part  uf 
Its  surface. 

Miiiint  Caucasus  Itseff  rises  from  this  valley,  with  a 
rather  steep  ile«cent,  and  riirnis  a  eniiliiMial  niiiKS  nl  hijih 
ricks,  riiiMiIng  from  K.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  from  the  >hiirii 
of  the  peninsula  of  Ahsheriiii,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the 
small  town  of  Anapa  on  the  lllack  Sea,  a  distance  harilly 
less  than  700  m.  Its  wiiltll  dues  not  exceed  i'.'iiin 
where  widest,  and  hardly  nmre  than  (Ki  or  7(i  in.  wlure 
iiarriiwest.  This  mass  uf  rocks  covers  Mi,(Ni(l  si|.  ni,  or 
nearly  the  suriaie  ui  England  and  Wales.  Its  liiKhitl 
snininit,  Mniiiit  Eibrooi,  nr  I'.ilinrus,  attains  an  eletaliiii 
of  I7,7>>.'i  ft.,  and  is  kItu.Ued  nearly  In  the  centre  iil  iln' 
r.inge.  The  pnrtlon  ni  tlie  range,  which  I'XteniU  VS. uf 
that  high  pinnacle,  nowhere  rises  to  the  siiow-linr, 
but  several  snow-iiiaks  iM'cur  to  the  K.  of  It,  aiihinji 
which  Miiunt  Kailierk  is  M.-VHI  ft.  high.  i'rarin  i>l 
agriculture  are  met  with  In  but  lew  of  Its  valleys,  Iheiiihii- 
bllaiits  living  alinosi  exclusively  on  the  priHlnce  nl  lliiir 
lliK'ks,  This  iniiiinlain-sykleiii  Is  reinarkHble  lin  ilir 
great  niiinlH'r  ni  liatlnns,  iH'liiiigiiig  to  illtrereiit  raiei. 
wIihIi  iiiliiihit  Its  clevnt<il  valleys.  At  Imtli  extriinliiii 
III  Miiiiiit  Cail.'usiis  aie  iilares,  where  the  soil  l»  iiii|iri't;. 
lialeil  with  naphtha  or  buniiien,  especially  in  the  |H'iiii|. 
aula  uf  Ab  liariiii. 
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13.  J^  Alamb'ct^  Atta.  — The  Aleutian  ialands, 
which  extend  between  the  paniniida  of  Kamtchatka  and 
the  peninsula  of  Alashka  in  Ameritia,  as  well  as  the  Ku- 
rile  Islands,  which  lie  S.  of  Cape  Lopatka,  and  termi- 
nate near  the  eastern  shores  of  Jeaao,  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  in  aome  of  them  are  still  found  active  vol- 
ciuii'vs.  Their  soil  is  mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of 
wood,  but  the  most  southerly  islands  of  the  last-mentioned 
groii))  are  cultivated  on  the  lower  grounds. 

Tlic  large  Island,  which,  between  45°  and  55°  N.  lat., 
extendf  along  the  coast  of  Manchooria,  called  SakhaUen, 
Tar.tkrti,  or  Karttflo,  is  very  little  known,  except  that  it 
forma  un  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  which  rise  towards 
its  centre  probably  to  the  height  of  3,000  or  4,000  ft.,  and 
perhaps  even  higher.  It  is  mostly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
no  part  of  it  is  cidtivated :  its  scanty  population  subsist 
on  the  produce  of  their  fisheries. 

The  islanda  of  Japan,  conaisting  of  four  large  (Veto, 
Siphon,  SMolff,  and  Kioosioo)  and  a  considerable  number 
of  smaller  ones,  are  also  formed  by  immense  maasea  of 
rocks,  which,  especially  on  NIphon,  riae  above  the  anow- 
•  line,  in  most  places  the  steep  or  gentle  declivities  of 
the  rocks  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea,  but'at 
others  plaina  of  conaiderable  extent  extend  between 
them,  lliough  the  soil  doea  not  seem  to  be  distinguiahed 
for  fertilitv,  it  is  rendered  productive  by  the  great  care 
with  which  it  la  every  where  cultivated ;  corn-fielda  ex- 
tend on  the  akpes  of  the  mountains  to  a  conaiderable 
elevation.  In  many  diatrlcta  the  aurface  consists  of  lava. 
The  island  of  Formosa,  divliled  from  the  con- 
tinent by  a  channel  about  70  or  80  m.  wide,  extends 
from  N.  to  S.  more  than  200  m.  its  southern  ex- 
tremity is  a  level,  but  not  of  great  extent,  for  not 
far  from  it  rises  that  mountain-range  which  tra- 
verses the  island  in  its  whole  length,  and  which  in  its 
higher  parts  seems  to  attain  an  elevation  of  from  10,000 
tu  12,0410  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  valleys  towards  the 
western  shorca,  and  the  small  level  s|)ota  which  occur 
alum;  the  aca,  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  coun- 
try K.  of  the  range  is  not  known. 

The  island  of //ai'nan,  near  the  S.  coaat  of  China,  ia 
(rparatcd  f>om  the  mainland  by  a  atrait  hardly  more 
than  10  m.  acroas.  It  extonda  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  more 
than  ISO  m. ;  ita  average  width  is  about  100  m.,  or  aome- 
what  more.  In  ita  centre  risea  a  mountain-maaa  to  a 
ninslilerable  height,  from  which  some  lateral  ridgea 
branch  off,  but  they  do  not  roach  the  shorea,  except  in 
lome  parts  on  the  E.  coast.  Kvery  where  else  a  low  flat 
I'ountry  separates  the  mountain  from  the  sea.  The  flat 
districts  are  either  sandy,  or  covered  with  grass  and  without 
trees,  like  the  savannali ;  in  aome  iilacea  they  are  culti- 
vated anil  fertile,  aa  arc  also  the  valleya. 

The  extensive  group  of  the  I'liillpplnca,  which  lie« 
between  I8°;;0'and  5°  SIK  N.  lat,,  comprlaes  more  than 
IIHI  islanda  ;  of  which,  however,  moat  of  the  smaller  onca 
are  uninhabited.  Moat  of  them  are  mountainoua,  and 
the  smaller  ones  naked  rocks  ;  but  the  larger  islands  con- 
tain many  plaina  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  a  very 
xrtile  soli.  They  are  well  watered  —perhaps  too  much 
lo:  some  of  them  are  volcanic. 

The  Sooloo  islanda,  between  Magindanao  and  the  east- 
rrn  niast  of  Ilorneo,  have  a  rocky  and  uneven  aoll,  but 
il  is  very  fertile,  being  covered  with  a  thick  vegetable 
imiulil.  Hut  the  large  Island  of  I'alawan,  lying  further 
N.,  is  a  rocky  muss,  rising  in  the  middle  to  a  high 
range,  In  whieli  aome  sunimita  attain  a  great  helKlit. 
The  roi'ks  are  ciunnionly  bare  ;  in  some  parts  the  sides 
nf  the  nuinntaina  are  covered  with  trees  ;  but  agriculture 
li  ninlliicd  to  a  few  small  apots  on  the  coast. 

Biirmo,  the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  Islanda,  and  not  much 
iniiriiir  to  France  in  extent,  ia  nowhere  mountainoua  ex- 
iipt  ill  the  peninsula  which  projecis  N.K.  from  the  main 
Nnlyortlie  Island;  and  even  there,  as  It  upiiears,  the  monn- 
Uiiii  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation.  Tho  remainiler, 
ulilrli  roin|iri>es  at  least  four  tilths  of  its  whole  aurfiicc, 
(I'l'ins  to  Ih'  a  iilalii,  on  which  a  few  ridgea  occur  at  great  dia- 
taiires.  Till!  plain  haa  an  allnvial  soil,  to  a  distance  of 
M  veral  nillea  from  the  shores,  and  afterwards  the  coun- 
try rl^es  grailuiilly,  perliaiis  'i(Hl  or  ;«i()  ft.  The  whole  of 
till!  plain,  as  far  as  It  is  known,  seems  to  possess  great 
iTtillty  ;  and  the  want  of  culture,  whieh  every  where  is 
>l^illle,  Is  probably  the  effect  of  the  ton  groat  abundance 
til  Mater,  aa  tlie  Islaiul  la  tuliji>ct  to  continual  ruins. 
All  liiiids  of  nroducthiiia  and  fruits,  commonly  met 
«ilh  lietween  the  tropica,  grow  to  perlection. 

I'lie  island  of  Ci'lrhft.  divided  from  Itnmeo  by  the 
'^irall  nf  Macassar,  is  traverse<l  by  four  raiigea  of  iiiouii- 
Idiii),  whieh,  however,  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation, 
urept  where  the  four  inoiintain-rangi's  and  the  four  pe- 
I  liiMilui,  of  which  the  Islaml  consists,  meet  together  i  in 
l!.i<  jiurt  the  iniiiiiitains  areof  eonsiderahle  heiiiht.  The 
iiirlaie  of  the  whole  island  Is  hilly  or  inoiinlaliious,  the 
fu  liai'ts  along  the  coast  heing  of  small  extent.  Its  soli 
I,  rather  sandy,  and  not  dlstlngiilslieil  by  fertility.  Its 
|ifiKliire  III  rice  Is  not  ei|iial  to  the  lonsimiiilion  of  the 
iiili.diiiHiiis;  lint  It  producca  many  tropical  fruits,  and 
isfu  in  groat  abuodaiive. 


The  Molueeai,  lying  W.  of  Cclefaef ,  consist  of  khm 
hundred  of  smaller  and  larger  islands,  divided  in  several 
groups  between  6°  N.  lat-  and  8°  S.  lat.  They  rise  mostqr 
with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea  shore,  but  raraljr 
to  a  considerable  elevation.  Many  of  them  seem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  volcanoes  ;  and  on  eight  still  exist  voU 
canoes,  in  activity.  Their  soil,  though  mostly  sandy  and 
stony,  is  fertile,  and  particularly  adapted  for  some  pro- 
ductions. Amboyna  has  large  plantations  of  clovei, 
and  the  Banda  group  iUmishes  muscat  nuts  and  mace. 
The  culture  of  rice  and  other  grains  is  very  limited,  as 
the  soil  seems  not  favourable  to  their  growth  ;  but  this 
want  is  supplied  by  the  extensivu  plantations  of  sago- 
trees. 

That  series  of  mostly  considerable  islands  which  begins 
on  the  E.  with  the  island  of  TImour  and  terminates  on 
the  W.  with  that  of  Bail,  including  the  islands  of  llotti, 
Savoo,  and  Sandelbosh,  whicli  lie  S,  of  the  series,  are 
called  by  geographers  the  Leiier  Sunda  Itlmdt,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  group  of  the  Larger  Sunda 
Itlandt,  comprising  Borneo,  Celebes,  Java  and  Su- 
matra. The  Lesser  Sunda  Islands  are  mountainous ; 
and  in  some  of  them  the  moimtalns  rise  to  8,000  or 
9,000  it.  above  the  sea,  and  probably  higher.  Se- 
veral of  them  are  active  volcanoes,  which  fVequentljr 
bring  destruction  over  the  islands  in  which  they  are 
situated.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  these  islands, 
nor  with  the  degree  of  fertility  they  possess  ;  but  from 
the  few  indications  we  have  received,  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  general,  they  are  as  far  fk'om  being  sterile,  aa 
from  an  exuberant  productiveness.  Many  or  the  tropical 
productions  grow  to  perfection. 

Java,  the  most  important  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  former  series.  It 
extends  In  length  nearly  700  m.,  but  its  breadth  hardly, 
exceeds  100  m.,  where  widest.  A  continuous  chain 
of  mountains  runs  through  the  ialand  in  ita  whole  length, 
lowering  more  rapidly  towards  the  N.  than  the 
S.,  where  the  coast  is  high  and  nearly  inaccessible. 
Some  summits  of  this  chain  rise  to  more  than 
12,000  or  13,000  ft.  The  highest  are  the  Semeero  and 
Tagal.  Moat  of  these  summits  are  volcanoes,  either 
extinct  or  still  active,  and  their  frequent  eruptions  have 
in  later  times  laid  waste  several  districts.  The  more 
fertile  tracts  lie  along  the  northern  shores,  which  are 
low,  and  from  which  a  flat  country  extends  several  miles 
Inland.  Their  fertility  is  very  great,  and  produces  rich 
crops  of  every  kind  of  grain  or  roots  cultivated  be- 
tween the  tropics.  But  part  of  these  flat  lands  are  so 
low  and  so  badly  drained,  that  they  are  converted  into 
swamps  during  the  rainy  season.  Some  tracts  preserve 
their  swampy  soil  ull  the  year  round ;  and  hence  arises 
the  insalubrity  of  thcao  co.i8ta. 

Sumatra,  only  aecoiid  to  Horneo  in  extent,  is  900  m.  long 
and  from  l.'iO  to  230  m.  wide.  In  ita  length  It  la  traversed 
by  a  mountaln-chuinof  grcut  elevation,  several  of  its  sum- 
mits exceedingl2,U00  It.  of  elevation :  MountOphIr  exceeds 
even  1 3,000ft.  Many  of  these  aummlts  are  volcanoes,  but 
most  of  thcni  appear  to  lie  extinct.  The  volcano  Gunong 
Dempo  ia  more  than  1 1 ,04)0,  those  of  Her  Api  and  Barawl 
more  than  12,000  ft,  high.  The  declivities  of  these  moun- 
tains extend  in  many  places  to  the  western  shores,  which 
therefore  aflbrd  several  good  harbours.  The  eastern 
ahorea  are  Hut  and  aundy,  and  the  adjacent  plaina  extend 
111  aome  placea  100  ni.  and  more  Inland.  Some  tracts  of 
these  plains  are  swampy,  and  othera  sterile  and  covered 
with  sand.  Still  a  great  part  of  ita  surface  Is  fertile, 
and  aflbrds  many  valuable  productions.  The  western 
diatrieta,  being  more  uneven  and  conaequently  better 
drained,  are  more  fertile  and  much  more  healthy.  In  the 
extenaivc  wooda,  which  cover  the  decllvitlea  nf  the  moun- 
tain, the  camphor-tree  ia  frequent,  and  yields  the  lH>Bt 
camphor.  From  the  eastern  shore  extensive  slioals  ex- 
tend fur  Into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  render  the 
iiavlgution  teiliuiis  uiid  diUicult.  East  of  thia  Island, 
and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  ia  the  Ialand  of  Banca, 
fiimouB  for  its  Inexhaustible  mines  of  tin. 

t'i'y/i'n,  divided  IViMii  the  peninaula  of  the  Decran  by  the 
(iiilph  of  Mnnuar  and  Talk  Strait,  ia  IVum  S.  to  N.  3Htl  m. 
lonii,  but  Its  greatest  breadth  iloca  not  exceed  140  m.  In  the 
middle  of  the  island,  and  tovturdslta  southern  extremity, 
on  both  allies  of  7"^  N.lat.,  la  a  mountain-mass,  which 
extends  over  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  Ita  surface.  The 
ineuii  elevation  of  this  muss  may  exceed  1 ,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  though  some  of  its  more  elevated  valleys  rise  to 
nearly  1,0410  ft.  This  mouutaln-niaas  is  overtopped  bv 
several  high  aummlts,  among  which  the  Adam's  I'eaK 
nttaltia  •>,152  it. ;  but  I'etlrotallagalia,  the  higheat  pin- 
nacle, ia  M,2,'40  ft.  above  Ihe  sea,  This  mountain-region  Is 
surrounded  liy  a  billy  country,  to  a  distaiictt  of  10  or  Vi  in, 
uiiil  more.  Ita  ineau  elevation  above  the  aea  varlea  from 
4110  III  I,(NI0  ft.  This  hilly  region  inuv  in  some  degree  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea  in  the  H.  dis- 
tricts; for  the  country  contiguous  to  the  coast  between 
llattlculoa,  on  the  V..  coast,  and  NeguinlHi,  on  the  W.,  is 
not  level  and  undulating,  and  the  roast  itself  is  rather 
high.     The  northern  half  of  the  Island  Is  a  level  pl«iit 
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and  it  li  luppoied,  that  eren  in  tlie  Interior,  it  doei  Dot 
rlM  above  800  ft.  lU  coa»t  i>  every  where  flat  and  Mndy, 
and  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  iagunei,  with 
which  it  ii  skirted.  Theae  lagunes  increaie  In  )iie  during 
the  rainy  leaion,  lo  as  to  flow  into  one  another,  af- 
fording an  inland  navigation  for  boats,  In  »omo  places 
for  60  or  80  miles.  Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast, 
fl^m  Point  Pedro  to  Dondrah  Head,  and  hence  to  Ne- 
gumbo,  the  sea  is  deep,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels 
of  any  burden ;  but  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Negumbo,  as  far 
•s  Point  Pedro,  is  surrounded  by  ii  shallow  sea,  in  which 
only  vessels  of  100  tons  can  be  used  ;  and  the  common 
vessels  employed  in  this  trade  vary  between  28  and  SO 
tons.  The  fertility  of  the  island  Is  very  great ;  sandy 
tracts  indeed  occur,  but  they  are  not  extensive,  and  pro- 
duce commonly  good  crops,  when  irrigated.  Swamps, 
which  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  cover 
great  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  rare  in  Ceylon,  and  of 

imaii  extent.  

II.  BoTANV  OP  Asia.  — Temperature,  soil,  humidity, 


and  light  are  the  principal  agents  in  the  geographical  diS' 
trlbutfon  of  plants.    These  elements  exist  under  greater 
variety  in  Asia  than  in  any  other  region  ;  and  hence 
the  amount  and  diversity  of  Asiatic  vegetation  are  ab- 
■olutely  without  a  parallel.     It  is  not  alone  the  extent 
in  lat.  of  this  vast  continent,  though  stretching  from  the 
equator  to  the  highest  N.   parallels;  it  Is  not  simply 
the  difl^rent  elevations  of  its  surface,  though  of  these  the 
greatest  and  least  arc  respectively  27,000  ft.  above  and 
1 10  n.  below  tlie  level  or  the  sea ;  it  is  not  even  the 
almndaiice  of  waler  in  one  district,  and  its  almost  total 
absence  in  another,  —  which  will  or  can  account  for  this 
amount  and  diversity.    Powerful  as  are  these  causes  in 
influencing  the  physical  conditions  of  any  region,  one 
still  more  powerful  exists  in  Asia ;  viz.  the  very  peculiar 
nature  of  its  conformation.    The  centre  is  a  higli  table- 
land, varying  from6,(X)il  to  perhaps  l5,(KI0lt.  ofelevaticm, 
bounded  on  every  side  by  high  mountains,  which  cITec- 
tually  shut  it  out  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  exterior  sides 
of  which  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  are  arranged  in  every 
variety  of  inclination.    The  dlflVrence  of  aspect  thus 
indiiceti,  still  more  than  either  lat.  or  elevation,  serves  to 
divide  the  whole  continent  into  ft  great  botanical  regions, 
which,  however  subject  to  subfilvifion  among  themselves, 
are  distinguished  from  each  oth<>r  bv  peculiarities  as 
striking  as  though  the  Atlantic  or  Pacffic  rolled  l)etween 
them.     N.  from  the  great  table-land,  the  vast  country  of 
.Siberia  slopes  to  the  .\rctic  Ocean.     The  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  cold  in  tills  dreary  regitm  prevent  the 
thriving  of  any  but  the  most  hardy  plants,  except  in  the 
8.  districts ;  where,  in  addition  to  the  efn>cts  of  lower 
lat.,  vegetation  is  protected  hy  mount.iin  ranges,  which 
screen  it  from  the  frceiing  N.  K.  winds.     The  oak  and 
haz<>l  are  found  in  Daouria,  on  the  border  of  thi;  ronntry 
of  the  .Maiichoos    (Gmelin.  Flor.  Sili.  i.  .W.) ;  but  tlielr 
size  is  diminutive,  their  vegetation  languid ;  nor  are  they 
met  with  in  any  other  district  N.  of  the  .\ltai  Moun- 
tains.    iPallnt,  Flor.  Huts.  1.  3.)    Yet  the  well  watered 
lands  of  .S.  Niberia  abound  in  thick  forests,  consisting  of 
birch,  willow,  juniper,  maple,  ash,  pine,  alder,  tlr,  larch, 
poplar,  niipen,  and  elm  trees.  {(Inu-ltn,  i.    IIMV— IWI.  Hi. 
l.V).  i   Pallai,  Flor.  Hus$. ;   .ind    f'tiy.  en  Huts.,  piui.) 
Of  fruits  there  are  the  Siberiiin  cnhir  (/'mui  rrrnArii), 
the  nut  of  which   is  an   article  of  commerce  ;  2  or  3 
species  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  other  bramble 
fruit  ;  a  species  of  cherry  (Pruniu  frutioitiui),  from 
which  isdistillcHl  a  wine  ;  bilberries,  whortleberries,  and 
the  Siberian  apricot,    (imelln  (III.  173.)  gives  a  list  of  4 
species  of  currants;  and  Pallas  ( F/ur  Htu$.  I.  20—23.) 
one  of  .^  species  of  pears  ;  but  the  fruit  of  these  Is  value- 
less, with  tlie  exception  of  one  sfiecips  of  currant,  which 
is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Argnon,  a  tributary  of  the 
Saghalien.  In  tlie  S.  E.  corner  of  Daouria.    During  the 
short  but  powerful  summer,  the  SUH<rl.in  soli  is  covered 
with  flowering  and  aromiitic  plants  in  immense  profusion. 
(Umelin  and   Fallot,  pattim.     See  also  (Iror^i't  I'/iut. 
Qeug.  vi>l.  ili.)  Hut  these,  as  well  as  thellmber,  griulually 
diminish  towards  the   N.;  till  above  the  Wih  parallel 
scarcely  any  thing  remains  but  the  hardy  liovcn  and  a 
few  of  the  more  vlgonius  lichens  and  inossei.    Gmelin 
remarks  (Preface,  xllli.),  that  vegetation  undergoes  a 
m.trlieil  ch.mgu  K.  of  the  Yenisei  ;  and,  an  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  temperature  decreases  towards  the  K., 
it  Ii  not  surprising  tliat  this  should  he  the  case  ;  hut 
the  unproductive  nature  of  the  soli  seems  lo  have  been 
overrated;  for,    in    |H3(),  an    agricultural    societv   was 
founded  at   St.   IVter   and    .St.   I'liiil,   In    Kanitrlinlkn, 
f^om   whose  paper  (of  Nov.  21).    IH30)    It  appears  that 
the  return  of  wheot,  ralved  in  that  district,  was  I3i  for 
I,  of  nre  21  for  I  ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  hiiikwlical, 
Himalaya  barley,  and  other  grains  had  prov<Ml  i<i|Ually 
iuccestfiil.      The    potatoe,    nililmge,    onion,    beetroot, 
chicory,  and  {melon  ha>l  also  thriven  ;  and  though  tlie  ru- 
cumber  hail  failed.  Its  failure  \in%  owing  not  to  the  im- 
practicability of  the  soil,  but  111  the  bines  liaving  liccn 
oeitroyed  by  rot. 
The  Mcund  botanical  kingdom  of  Ailn  is  ronlaiiud  in 


the  great  central  table-land  itielf.    Thii  U  unqueittnn' 
ably  the  highest  and  most  extensive  plateau  In  the 
world,  having  for  iti  bearers  the  mountauf  of  Altai  and 
Yablonoi  to  the  N.;  the  Manchoorian  mount^i  G.  ■  the 
Himalayas  and  the  mountaini  of  China  to  the  8.  i  and  nn 
the  W.  the  Beloi  Tagh,  the  Elburz,  and  the  Persian 
mountains.  Lying  at  a  great  though  not  equal  elevation 
bounded  and  intersected  by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  and 
without  a  single  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean,  the  climate 
■oil,  hydrography,  and  general  physical  features  of  this' 
vast  region  (occupying  more  than  2-5ths  of  Asia),  are 
all  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.    The  characteristics  of  the 
first  are  dryness  and  coldness  ;  the  second  consists  of  a 
dry  sand,  sometimes  broken  by  patches  of  verdure  at 
others  stretching  out  into  immense  deserts,  like  that  of 
Oobi  or  Shamo ;  and  the  water  system  consists  of  lakes 
without  outlets,  the  final  recipients  of  many  rivers,  some 
of  them  very  respectable  for  length  and   magnitiute 
Many  of  the  streams  are,  however,  absorbed  in  the  sandy 
soil.    From  these  circumstances  It  may  be  reasonably 
Imagined  that  the  vegetation  is  also  peculiar ;  but  unfor. 
tunately  little  is  known  upon  this  subject,  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  Rubruquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  others  in  the 
13th  century,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  In  the  17th 
were  till  very  lately  the  only  sources  from  which  know- 
ledge could  be  gamed ;  and    though   Lord   Macartney 
(Bmbauy to Chitia)  and  Timkouski  (Voyage i  Pekingi 
travert  la  Mongolie)  aflTord  more  recent,  they  scarcely 
alford  more  extensive,  information  concerning  a  region 
which  is  still,  in  a  great  degree,  a  terra  incognita  to 
science.    Wood  of  all  kinds  is  extremely  scarce  in  these 
high  and  consequently  bleak  regions  ;  so  scarce  that  the 
nom,idlc  inhabitants  use  the  dung  of  their  cattle  for 
fuel  (Du  Hatde,  iv.  IH.^,  and  similar  materials  not  un- 
frequently  servo  for  the  groundwork  of  their  glided 
idofi.  (Marco  Paulo,  lib.  I.  c.  4'J.)    On  the  S.  slopes  of 
the  table-land  are  found  oaks,  aspens,  elms,  haiels,  and 
walnut  trees ;  but  all,  even  on  the  immediate  confines  of 
China,  diminished  to  mere  shrubs ;  while  on  the  high 
lands  and  N.  slopes  of  the  same  frontier  the  only  wood 
consists  of  some   wretched   thorny   brumbies.    (Lord 
Macartney,  li.  200.)    This  remarkable  absence  of  timber 
throughout  so  great  an  extent   of  country  is  owing 
probiibly  (even  more  than  to  the  nature  of  the  soil),  to 
violent  and  cold  tornadoes,  which  are  extremely  fi-equent, 
especially  during  the  summer.*    (Carpin,  cap.  xvl.  art! 
I.)  In  the  N.  parts  of  Mongolia  the  tiinb<!r  approaches  iti 
cliaracter  to  tli.it  of  S.  Siberia,  but  Is  still  very  inferior  Iwth 
in  kind  and  quantity.    (Timkoutki,  I.  44.  ii.  290.  &c.) 
Considering  the  vast  number  ofbeasts  that  traverse  these 
plains  (see   Zoology),  there  must  be,  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  deserts,  a  grcit  variety  of  grating  herbi 
and  grasses  ;  but  except  in  tlie  E.  (TimlioutH,  II.  229.) 
agriculture  is  not  practised,  and  the  vegetable  food  of  inaa 
unknown.     The  natives   live  excluclvely  on   flesh  ami 
milk  (Carpin,  c.  xxvi    art.  4. ;  Hubruquii,  cap.  v. ;  .V. 
Paiilo,UY.  I.  I'ap.ST.  &c.)  ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  why 
they  so  totally  neglect  the  earth,  their  reply  Is,  that  "(ioj 
made  herbs  for  beasts,  liiit  the  tiesli  of  lieasts  for  men  " 
(Du   liable,  Iv.  32.)     Timkouski  saw   In  the   N.  parti 
of  this  region  red  currants,  pearlies,  iiemp,  and  flax 
all  growing  wild.  (ii.  2!ill.)    There  Is  also  here  a  very 
remarkable  fungus,  called,  from  Its  resemblance  to  the 
animal,  the  Tartar  lamb  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  flowering  and  aromatic  plants  of  this  region 
are  numerous  and  peculiar. 

The  K.  slope  of  the  table-land,  comprising  the 
l>asln  of  the  Saghalien  (or  Ainoor)  and  cither  great  riven 
which  flow  Into  tiio  Pacific  Ocean,  forms  tlie  third  great 
kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany ;  and  is,  lii  every  resi>ect, 
strongly  contrasted  with  its  immediate  iieighlKiur.  Ilcrii 
are  immense  forests  ;  so  extenslvi>  tliat  It  re<|uired  <J  ilavi 
to  traverse  one  of  them,  and  so  thick  tliat  it  was  neriii- 
sary  to  fell  several  trees  in  order  to  take  an  observation 
of  tlie  sun's  meridian.  (Du  llalde,  Iv.  7.)  The  cold  u 
very  severe  to  as  low  a  lat.  as  43^;  and  consequently  the 
tri-es  arc  of  the  kind  usually  met  with  in  the  more  .N. 
parallels  of  Kurope.  Of  iruits,  this  district  possemei 
apples,  pears,  nuts,  chestnuts,  and  Hlhurts,  all  in  gri'at 
abundance ;  an<l  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  millet,  are 

IiriHlticed,  tog<>lher  with  a  peculiar  species,  unknown  in 
Europe,  called  mai-ie-mi,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
Imth  wheat  and  rice.  Ulce  itself  It  grown,  though  in  no 
great  quantities  ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  little  that  Is  known 
of  this  great  region.  It  would  ap|>par  that  there  i«  no 
large  district  of  tlie  earth  bi'tter  adapted  for  the  retld.'iii'n 
of  an  agricultural  popul.itlon.  Its  capabilltleH  are,  Imw- 
evi-r,  wnol!  '     


Uy  neglected  hy  the  Chinese  government ;  u  hilo 
the  natives  of  the  soli  (the  Mauchoos),  though  tin  v  >lu 
not,  like  thu  great  majority  of  the  Mongols,  nltirly 
negliK.'t  the  pursuits  of  hiialianilry,  yet.  In  gcninil, 
tlioy  may  tie  ilc'serilyil  as  a  race  iil'  hunters,  tv%vm'. 
Iiliiig  ttronglv  ill  lialiils  anil  inaiiners  tlie  alxiriuin.il 
iulialiltaiits  01  America.     Thu  rotlun  shrub  grows  here; 

•  Tlink'iotkl  ij.r.O'l.)  rsiiiarki  lliv  frsi|iiciir;  if  tlws*  •lllili,liol 
«!i-n;«  ihrlr  vlirit'iit-r. 
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biit  owing  to  the  low  temperature  (the  lat.  being  remem- 
bered), It  doei  not  thrive  well.  Eiculent  roots  of  very 
many  Unda  are,  howoTer,  plentlftU ;  and  the  medicinal 
hnrb  ginseng  is  found  nowhere  but  in  this  country  and 
N,  America.  The  Chinese  twlieve  this  plant  to  be  an 
iiifiiilible  remedy  for  every  disease,  mental  and  bodily ;  and 
It  is  sought  amid  incredible  fatigues  and  dangers  by 
parties  who  are  marshalled  under  ofllcers,  almost  in  the 
manner  of  an  army.  Ginseng  has  no  reputation  with 
European  physicians ;  but  this  may  arise  from  their 
having  used  the  American  species  only,  which  the 
Chinese  declare  to  be  greatly  inierior  to  their  own.  One 
attempt  was  made,  by  the  Jesuit  Lourino,  to  raise 
tlic  Asiatic  plant  in  Europe ;  but  the  result  was  a 
complete  failure,  the  seeds,  though  sown  under  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  temperature  precisely  resembling 
those  natural  to  them,  relUsing  to  germinate.  Some  parts 
of  the  soil  are  swampy  and  mil  of  wild  desert  marshes : 
but  sand  is  almost  unknown,  and,  in  general,  the  ground 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  best  parts  of  N.  Eu- 
rope In  the  thickness  and  vivid  colouring  of  its  grasses, 
and  the  variety  of  Its  flowering  plants.  It  Is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  roses,  lilies,  and  other  flowers  ofthls  part  of 
Asia,  excel  greatly  those  of  Europe  in  beauty,  but  are 
very  dcflcient  in  point  of  odour.  The  pines  and  oaks 
that  clothe  the  mountains  are  of  great  size,  but  diminish 
rapliilv  as  they  approach  the  sea.  (,Du  HaUe,  Iv.  5—7. 
&c. ;  i.a  Perinue,  ill.  16,  17.  21.  75.  Ac. ;  MtiUer,  Bot. 
Did.  ill.  art.  Panax.) 

The  three  foregoing  districts  of  Asia,  though  very 
extensive,  are  each  remarkably  uniform  in  their  produc- 
tions and  general  physical  appearance.  It  Is  true  they 
art!  comparatively  little  known,  and  ftiture  discoveries 
may,  it  is  not  unlikely,  bring  to  light  many  and  important 
deviations  from  this  uniformity ;  but,  at  present,  where- 
ever  surveyed,  the  variations  In  difTeront  parts  of  each 
have  been  ofdegree,  not  of  kind;  andwlmtcver  peculiarity 
of  vegetation  marks  any  one  part  of  any  region,  appears 
to  mark  the  whole,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  both  its 
ailjoining  neighbours.  The  case  is  diflcrent  on  the  W. 
stone  of  the  great  table-land,  the  fourth  botanical 
liiiigdom  of  Asia.  This  region  is  uniform  as  far  W.  as 
tiie  deep  depression  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  beyond  this 
all  becomes  changed :  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
direction  of  the  rivers,  the  natural  productions,  every 
thing  fonstituting  tlie  physical  geography  of  a  region, 
nuts  (m  a  new  appearance ;  and  the  Caspian  seems  placed 
by  the  liand  of  nature  on  the  precise  spot  where  it  could 
most  (leiidi'diy  mark  the  limits  of  two  large  districts 
pofsi'ssing  few  things  in  common.  The  great  plain  of 
Tartiry  (the  only  true  W.  slope  from  tlie  tal)ic-land)  is 
very  productive  in  its  E.  parts ;  that  is,  in  the  countries  of 
Koklian,  Badakslian,  and  Bokliara.  The  description  of 
KlHi  liaukel,  an  Arab  geographer,  it  partlcularlv  vivid. 
"  Tlie  cultivated  plains  of  Bokhara,"  he  says,  ''  extend 
above  13  farsang  by  12  farsang ;  and  the  Soghd  (the 
Sogdiana  of  ancient  geography)  is  for  8  days'  journey 
fufi  of  gardens  and  orchards  ;  corn  fields  and  running 
streams,  reservoirs  and  foiintalni,  both  on  the  right  hand 
ami  the  left."  (Ouseley't  Tratu.,  237.)  Corn  of  all  kinds 
and  rice  are  here  very  prolific  ;  so  much  so,  that,  according 
to  Hiuigi  Khalfa,  a  field  of  one  or  two  dunen  (acres)  is 
amply  suBicient  to  supimrt  a  family.  (V'Herbelot,  207.) 
01  fruit,  grapes,  melons,  pears,  apples,  figs,  &c.,  grow  to 
juili  iM-rfection,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  they  are  cx- 
mirtod  to  Persia,  and  even  to  the  more  I'crtile  region  of 
liindostan.  The  pasture  grounds  are  also  extremely 
luxuriant ;  but  It  may  be  gatliered  that  timlM!r  Is  scarce, 
and  the  wliole  country  deteriorates  as  it  recedes  W.  and 
N.  The  soil  of  the  Kirghii  country  N.  of  the  Sihon  Is 
rhiilly  of  a  saline  character  ;  but  the  pasturage  must  still 
he  Kood,  since  immense  numlH'rs  of  animals,  wild  and 
iloinestic,  are  fed  in  the  extensive  steppes.  Trees  of  the 
Imrilier  kinds,  larcli,  beech,  and  firs,  ap|>ear  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  [PaUiis,  i.  618.  <i.K).  &c.)  In  jour- 
ni't-ing  W.  tlie  country  for  a  time  exhibits  tlie  extremes 
of  rii'liness  and  desolation  iJiumei,  I,  338.) ;  the  former, 
however,  graduallv  diminishing  till  the  whole  soil  be- 
ronu'S  a  wretched  unproductive  sand,  except  in  the 
immediate  neiuhbourhoiid  of  rivers.  (Burnet,  \\.\.W. 
Id.  \f,.  &c.)  'J  nere  Is  not,  perhaps,  In  the  world  a  more 
jtirlle  district  tlian  that  Utween  the  Aral  anil  Caspian 
Siai.  In  the  countries  W.  of  tliu  latter,  a  strange 
riintrast  Is  presenteil :  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Caucasus, 
Inilfi'd,  a  constantly  deteriorating  country  terminates  at 
last  in  the  wretched  wastes  of  Aslnikhan  j  but  even  here 
corn  lldds  and  rich  pasture  grounds  dispute  the  soil  with 
the  tamarisk,  the  camel's  thorn,  the  Hbsynlhium,  and 
other  ilesert  plants:  while  on  the  ¥..,  \V.,  and  S.  de- 
clivities of  the  same  ni<mntaliis,  miignillcent  forests  of 
oedurs,  cypresses,  savins,  reil  junipers,  liei'ches,  oaks, 
*c.,  Hoiirisli  in  great  luxuriance  ;  wliile  of  fruit,  the  soil 

«  Tht  liluli  laiiili  of  VmU  aiitl  r.iuliul,  IhmiKh  iliiwll.t  S.  of  W. 
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boasts  the  almond,  flg,  peach,  quince,  aprioOt,  pear,  date, 
JiUube,  olive,  &c. ;  and  of  flowers,  the  rhododendron, 
Christ's  thorn,  ponticum,  asolla  pontica,  laurel,  seringa. 
Jessamine,  lily,  Caucasian  rose,  and  a  whole  host  of 
others.  "The  bread  corns  and  the  most  useflil  roots  are 
also  produced  in  most  parts  of  this  mountainom  country. 
(GuUemtadt,  Com.  Petrop.  xx.  49.  435.  483.  tee. ; 
PaUai,  ditto,  1779, 11.  274.)  With  regard  to  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  it  is  impossible  to  give  within  any 
reasonable  limits  the  slightest  sketch  of  their  numeroua 
productions ;  though  the  two  last  be  partially  desert,  and 
their  deserts  be  of  the  most  sterile  character,  yet 
their  fertile  spots  are  scarcely  inferior  to  any  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Rico  and  barley  yield  a  return  of  l(X) 
fold ;  the  cotton  shrub  flourishes ;  and  indigo,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  are  among  the  useful  productions.  Lemons, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  apricots,  dates,  and  grapes  are  a  very 
few  among  the  fruits  of  these  regions ;  which  produce  in 
great  abundance  also  nearly  all  the  esculent  roots, 
pulses,  and  grains.    Wood  is  extremely  scarce  in  Meso- 

Eotamla  (the  date  palm  Is  the  only  tree  known  there) ; 
ut  In  Syria  the  majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon  maintains  the 
fame  which  it  acquired  in  the  days  of  Jewish  greatness  ; 
while  majestic  oaks,  cypresses,  planes,  sycamores,  savins, 
olives,  mulberry  trees,  pistachios,  junipers,  and  flg 
trAs  clothe  the  sides  of  the  Anatolian  and  Syrian  moun- 
tains, and  spread  their  arms  over  plains  where  flourish 
almost  every  species  of  flowering  roots  and  shrubs. 
Among  the  oaks  of  Asia  Minor  Is  the  Quercut  it^ectoria, 
the  gall  of  which  Is  an  important  article  In  dyeing.  The 
pistachio  Is  rarely  found  beyond  the  nelghDourhood  of 
Aleppo.  ( Volney,  II.  paiiim  ;  Niebuhr,  roi/.  en  Ar.  il. 
250.  &c. ;  Olivier,  Iv.  2G.  134.  197.  &c. :  Leake,  patlim  : 
also  in  Walpote,  il.  202.  &c. ;  BeUm,  79.  165.  166.  &c.) 

The  fifth  kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  comprises  the  S.  slope  of  the  central 
plateau,  and  contains  the  three  great  peninsulas  of 
Arabia,  India,  aqd  Malaya,  together  with  the  extensive 
territory  of  Chinaproper,  and  the  S.  shore  of  Ferslaand 
Beloochistan.*  The  W.  part  of  this  region  is  badly 
watered  (see  Arauia,  Lakistan,  Beloochistan)  ;  and 
consequently  consists  chiefly  of  deserts,  or  of  pasture 
grounds  depending  on  rain  lor  their  fertility.  The  vici- 
nities of  the  few  and  small  rivers  are,  however,  even 
here,  crowded  with  vegetation ;  and  from  the  Indus 
eastward  (where  the  hydrography  is  on  a  scale  of  the 
most  profuse  luxuriance)  a  district  is  comprised 
unequalled,  for  the  abundance  and  variety  fit  its  produc- 
tions, by  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  plant 
of  the  E.  continent  Is  Indigenous,  or  can  be  raised  In  some 
part  of  S.  Asia.  The  following  is  an  Imperfect  list  of 
tlie  trees  alone  ;  and  these  are  not.  In  general,  confined 
to  particular  localities,  but,  in  most  cases,  spread  over 
the  whole  region  :  — 


Fariit  Ttcct. 

namlKW. 
Birch. 
Chi'htniit. 
Cyiiti'iis. 

Fir. 
I.arch. 
MunKTOvc. 
Mjrtl,'. 

Oak. 
'aim. 
'Ino. 
'lantain. 

Ponnt. 
Po)>lar. 
Ttak. 
M'Ulow.' 

llari  Woodi. 

Aloes. 
EaKle-wooil. 

Ebony. 
Irun-woMl. 

Frtili. 

I.lngoa. 
Iluu!  wood. 

SsmUl-wood. 

Altnnnil. 

Aviilf. 

Aprirot. 

Hiinana. 

Hanyan. 

IMel. 

IllKiimil.-i. 

Ureal!  FruU. 

Coahiiw. 

Citron. 
Coroa. 
lollef. 

II.IIC. 

Ihinon. 
Vlf 
liuana. 
Guava. 

.Inmboo. 

l.enion. 

I.lnie. 

MauKOHtein- 

Aliillicrr). 

Dllvi-. 

()ran)(«. 

ranilanus. 

Pcacli. 

Puar. 

I'lum. 

PomcKranatt. 

ShatldiH'k. 

Tamarind. 

Vine. 

Walnut. 

■Iflet  Trtu. 

Camphor. 

Caiila. 

Cinnamon. 

Clove. 

Mace. 

Nutmeg. 

Many  of  these  trees  yield  gums,  resins,  odoriferous 
blossoms,  or  are  otherwise  useful  beyoud  the  gcneralitT 
of  tlieir  class.  There  are  aliio  several  species  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  classed  under  either  of  the 
four  foregoing  heads  ;  us  the  champaka,  malor,  and 
tnnjang,  fiower-bearlng  frees  i  the  touki,  from  the 
liark  of  which  the  Asiatics  manufacture  a  paper ;  the 
faimg,  which  yields  a  rich  red  dye  ;  the  tellow  tree, 
wliieli  exudes  an  unctuous  matter,  whence  its  name  ;  the 
upas,  tlie  most  deadly  of  vegetable  poisons  ;  the  cotton 
tree  ;  and,  alxive  all,  tlie  tea  plant.  ... 

Tlie  other  kinds  of  vegetation  are  not  less  abundant. 
Grain  of  every  kind,  including  27  species  of  rice  ;  and  some 
varieties  of  dliourrah  and  barley,  scarcely  known  In  other 

Hindoo  K<«»til.  whlrli  ili»iilit  the  low  levrln  of  llokhara  anil  ihe  Pun. 
I.,uli,  in  a  manner  »rrj  nlmiliir  lo  llinl  in  v.lii.h  the  Alljilic  and 
I'nilllc  (IcKini are  dlvlrtid  liv  the  mountain  rlilge of  I'miama.    (S«« 
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ngioM.  li  grown  with  little  labour  to  the  cultivator,  the 
rtehiMM  of  the  earth  in  manir  placei  precluding  the  ne- 
caMlty  and  eren  the  pouibillty  of  uaing  manure,  though 
3  erapi  are  produced  annually.  The  legumlnoui  plant* 
now  common  In  Europe  came.  In  moit  InitancM,  oM- 
■Inally  from  S.  Aila ;  but,  m  addition  to  the  Pe".  •»«"'. 
lentili.  ftc,  there  are  here  a  whole  hoit  which  have 
noTer  found  their  way  W.,  ai  the  lotui.  moong.  murhus, 
tanna,  tour,  toll,  *c.  (See  India,  Chin«,  &c.)  A  root 
called  katchlll  iuppllei  the  place  of  the  American  po- 
StoTt  but  thli  Ia.t  rloot,  u  wefl  ai  the  yam,  U  abundantly 
SStlrat^,  e.pecl«IIy  Ui  China  and  the  f.  penln.ula  of 
India.  Thl«  U  alio  the  native  home  of  the  arrow -root, 
galanga,  jalap,  larMiparilla,  datura,  anise,  opium  —■• 
other  drugi. 


and 


The  fields  aboimd  In  flax,  hemp,  tobacco 


(a  native  plint.  according  to  Lord  ^f^-j^nflj^,  ".  174  ) 
together  with  flowers  of  every  kind  and  dye ;  thougli  it  Is 
nlurkable  that  those  of  powerful  scent  are  conflned  to 
theV  Darts.  The  fine  rose  that  yields  the  attar  Is 
ra?ely  foSSd  S.  of  26°.  and  I.  chiefly  liVilted  to  the  plains 
ofthi  Upper  Ganges  and  Penjab.  (See  Lucknow  and 
Caihhirb  )  Uve  plants  are  very  numerous ;  the  sugar 
cane  grows  luxuriantly  ;  and  among  the  numerous 
stronaly  odoriferous  gums,  attempU  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  spikenard,  bdellium,  malabathrum,  sepa- 
chra,  and  other  precious  ointmeMts  of  the  ancients,  but 
without  much  success.  (Z)»  Halde,  I.  14.  &c.,  li.  M.  &c. ; 
Lord  Macartney,  11.  43.  165.  tc.^CrawJord  Emb.  to 
Siam,  pattim  ;  Ru$ieWs  Int.  to  Roxburgh  i  Plants  nf  Co- 
romandel,  1—06. ;  Ftnlayion't  Miuion  to  Siam,  passim  ; 
Asiatic  Researches,  and  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.   Beng. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  species  In  each  order  of 
plants.  It  Is  to  be  remarked  that  Humboldt  gives  the 
Cryptogama;  as  I-16th  of  the  whole  vegetation  for  equl- 
noxUI  plains  ;  as  l-5th  for  equlnoxial  mountains  ;  as  1 
(on  an  average)  for  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  and 
as  the  sole  vegetation  of  mountains  in  polar  lands.  The 
same  authority  gives  the  Monocotyledons  (of  the  old 
continent)  as  I -6th  for  the  torrid,  1 -4th  for  the  temperate, 
and  I-3d  (on  an  average)  for  the  frigid  lone.  (Did.  dct 
Sff«.  JVo*.  xvill.  436. )  Do  Candolle,  following  Persoon, 
makes  the  proportions  somewhat  different ;  namely  (for 
the  whole  world),  Cryp.  l-6th,  Monoc.  l-6th,  DIco.  4.fiths 
of  the  whole  vegeUtlon.  (Idem,  39.'i.)  From  these  data, 
and  the  various  authorities  cited  throughout  this  article, 
the  following  approximative  Table  of  Asiatic  Botany  Is 
deduced.  But  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  absolute 
number  of  known  species  is  very  uncertain.  In  1806, 
there  were  but  27.0(H) ;  Brown's  spleudlil  addition  of 
Australian  plants  increased  the  amount  by  nearly  I -6th, 
and  since  that  time  discovery  has  l>eon  rapidly  at  work.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  very  love  of 
science  has  not  betrayed  some  of  its  followers  into 
too  nice  distinctions.  Ue  Candolle  thinks  that  Persooii's 
aT,000  species  should  be  increased  to  Ci(i,(KN),  and  tliat  the 
numl>er  of  plants  yet  unknown  or  uiiclassilied  would 
swell  tlie  list  to  110,000  or  120,000  (Did.  Sci.  Nat.  xviii. 
420.)  Lindley  Is  more  moderate ;  he  makes  the  gross 
number  of  species  86,000.  (/n«ro.  to  Botany,  :M.)  Tliat 
assigned  In  the  table  (44,000),  is  from  Humboldt's  data. 
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III.  Zoology  op  Asia Asia  is  the  native  hr.me  of 

all  the  more  useful  S|K-cies  of  animals  ;  with  Iheexveption, 
perhaps,  of  the  sheep.  From  some  district  or  other 
of  this  continent  came,  originally,  tlie  ox,  horse,  camel, 
gnat,  ass,  together  « Ith  the  whole  raceof  domestic  ponltry  ; 
except  tlie  turkey,  which  is  a  denizen  of  the  New  Con- 
tinent. Utility  may,  indeed,  be  regarde<l  as  the  leading 
characteiistlc  of  Asiatic  XooloKy  ;  for  tlioiifih  Its  carnivo. 
rous  mammalia  be  numerous  as  compareil  with  the  whole 
number  of  species,  the  majority  are  not  merely  harmli'sn  to 
man,  but  in  acnsiderable  dciree  nseliil  to  him,  consisting 
of  several  kinds  of  seals,  and  the  fur-beurinx  (|uadriipeils 
of  the  nortli.  Birds  of  prey  are  remarkably  »carce,  when 
the  great  extent  of  mountain  land  is  taken  into  con- 
ijderation  ;  and  of  those  existences  which  have  little  but 
peculiar  or  anomalous  lormKlion  to  diillnKUikh  them 
Asia  is  all  hut  de.itllule.  The  truth  of  these  remarks 
will  l>e  at  once  evident  from  iht^  follouinK  tallies,  c(m- 
Uructed,  with  as  much  care  as  pos»silile,  from  I'unifr's 
Mfime  Animal ;  Shaw's  Xoolugp ;  Pennant's  Hist,  nf 
Quad,,  Uenera  qf  Birds,  Arctic  ZnoUigy.  and  I  ifw  <if 
iHnitiottass ;  Du  Hatde'i  China  i  La  Peroutc's  Voy. 


luesi  Georgi's  Oeoa.,  Phy$.  and  Nat.,yl.  and  vii  • 
FaUat'i  SpiceUfia  Zoologica,  Travels,  Ac.!  Om««Ji; 
Reise  der  SibierSt,  Seise  der  AustloHd,  i/e.  ^c.     ^^ 
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The  ReptiUa  are  divided  into  genera,  not  speciti, 
according  to  the  text  of  Cuvler.  The  list  of  species  is  suf- 
ficiently long  in  some  other  authors  ;  but  the  French  natu- 
ralist warns  his  readers  to  receive  them  with  extreme 
caution,  as  they  abound  In  repetitions  of  tlie  same  sperlci 
imder  different  names  and  in  transpositions  of  synonyms 
(ix.263.).  Similar  considerations  forbid  the  attempt  to 
classify  the  Pisces,  Insccta,  or  Mollusca,  a  tabular  ar- 
rangement cif  which  classes  would  not,  indeed,  possess 
much  Interest, 

A  glance  at  these  tables  will  exhibit,  at  one  \  lew,  the 
zoological  riches  of  Asia.  Of  the  class  Mammalia,  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  species  are  fiund 
upon  its  soil,  and  nearly  a  fourth  (accurately  7-30tlis) 
are  peculiar  to  It.  In  the  more  Important  species,  tlicie 
prnpnrtlons  are  considerably  Increased.  I'he  Asiatic 
Huinlnantla  arc  nearly  two  flflhs  of  the  whole ;  thiiie 
peculiar  to  the  soil,  nearly  ^wo  sevenths.  The  I'achy. 
dermata  are  In  a  still  higher  ratio ;  the  Itodentia  and 
Carnlvora,  which  two  orders  Include  the  more  useful  fur- 
iM-aring  animals,  in  nearly  the  same.  The  strnng.w  iiii;p(| 
Cheiroptera  are  indeed  almost  ei)ually  numerous ;  lint  the 
(^uadrumana  are  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  foiirtli 
of  the  whole,  and  the  anomalous  nrtlers  of  Marsiipialia 
and  Kdi'ntata  can  scarcely  lie  said  to  have  a  place  in 
Asiatic  mammalogy.  But  it  is  not  either  the  actual  nr 
relative  amount  of  animal  life  that  constitutes  the  chief 
advantage  of  Asia  in  this  res|ieet ;  among  its  numemus 
species  of  the  more  im|>ortant  orders  it  riK'kcms  the  most 
im|Hirtant  of  the  species  themselves.  Of  tliese,  the  flrit 
in  rank,  wltli  reference  to  its  locality.  Is,  perhaps,  the 
camel.  Other  animals  are  more  generally  useful  to  m.in ; 
but  without  this  patient  and  Intelligent  servant,  a  large, 
perhaps  the  largest,  part  of  Asia  wimiIiI  bo  no  home  lor 
the  human  rare.  F.xpressly  formeil  for  existence  in  a 
•h'sert.  it  has  tM'en  domesticated  for  a  period  lonKiintc- 
ceilent  to  all  history',  and  tor  countless  generations  has 
been  Iho  means  of  C(uilim-tlng  districtt  otherwise  ef- 
fectually  separated,  and  has  formed  the  principal  wealth  of 
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thcit  Inhahlbindr'The  camel  hu  chli  'pceu'Uiiritjr  to 
diitingulth  It  from  other  dumeitic  antmali,  tliot  it  doet 
not  follow  Iti  matter  In  hit  wanderlngi.  The  other 
tribei,  with  one  exception  (the  rein  door),  have  become 
denizcni  of  every  corner  of  the  earth,  however  remote 
from  their  native  home.  It  leemi,  indeed,  a  law,  that 
the  lower  animali  which  herd  with  man  ihall  follow  him, 
with  these  two  exceptlont ;  but  thete,  though  fully  ai 
lubiervlent  and  at  uiefUI  at  any  otheri,  have  never  be- 
come naturalized  beyond  the  limitt  where  tlicy  were  flrit 
found.  The  attemptt  to  eitabllsh  the  camel  in  Greece, 
Italy,  Jamaica,  and  Barbadoet,  have  been  algnal  and  de. 
cisive  failurei.  Yet  the  animal  can  aunport  aa  groat  a  range 
of  climate  as  moat  others,  being  found  in  N.  Turtary.at  liir 
IS  the  ahorci  of  Lake  Baikal  (from  b(P  to  .'>5°  N .  Int. ),  where 
the  average  temperature  it  icarccly,  if  at  all,  higher  than 
that  of  Lapland,  and  where  the  winter'i  cold  it  (rightfully 
levere,  at  well  at  under  the  icorching  tun  of  intertropical 
countriot.  It  it  true,  in  theio  N.  landi,  itt  tize  becomet 
diminutive;  but  it  preaervet  Itt  hardy  character,  mul- 
tlpliet  abundantly,  and  formt  the  wealth  of  the  Burat 
and  Mongol  not  Icii  than  of  the  Arab  and  Syrian. 
(MarcoPaulo,  II.  159. ;  PaUat'i  Spic.Zool.,  xl.  4.  ;  l)u 
HaUe,  Hi.  488. ;  Pennant's  Htit.  Quad.,  120. ;  Cuv.,  iv. 
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Of  the  ox  tribe,  the  mott  uieiUl  tpeciei  are  Aiiatic,  at 
the  common  ox  (Bt)t  Taurut  of  Linnicut),  the  aurochs, 
the  buffitlo,  and  the  yaik.  Their  varletict  are  almost 
Dumberleat ;  but  those  enumerated  are  considered  by 
Cuvier  (iv.  28—31.)  aa  the  only  distinct  species,  with  the 
exception  of  thoie  not  found  in  Aaia,  audi  at  the  American 
bison,  the  Cape  buffalo  of  Africa,  and  the  musk  ox.  The 
most  striking  diatinction  between  the  Asiatic  and  non- 
Asiatic  speciet  of  this  genus,  is,  that  the  former  onlv  are 
domesticated,  or  appear  capable  of  domestication.  In  all 
other  respects  they  exhibit  a  general  resemblance,  amount- 
ing almost  to  identity ;  their  gregarious  habits,  their  food, 
their  internal  formation,  all  arc  extremely  nimilar  ;  nay, 
they  breed  promiscuously,  and  the  Issue  of  a  cross  are 
prolitlc :  but  while  the  Aiiatic  speclci  have  been  domes- 
ticated as  long  aa  aociety  hat  exitted,  the  others  remain 
to  this  day  aa  untamed  as  when  they  first  took  potieision 
of  their  native  wooda.  A  natural  result  of  thit  distinction 
has  been  the  distribution  of  the  common  ox  from  the 
Arctic  circle  to  New  Zealand,  and  round  the  whole  world 
In  longitude ;  while  the  American  and  African  apecles 
appear  incapable  of  multiplying  bcyomi  their  original 
limits.  The  buflhioet,  or  humped,  are  lest  dispersed 
than  the  straight-backed  tpecie.s,  and  appear  to  be  W^ss 
capable  of  supporting  a  low  temperature ;  but  whcre- 
ever  the  climate  it  at  all  adapted  to  them,  they,  like  the 
others,  are  found  to  be  naturalized,  and  thus  they  have 
spread  from  India  (apparently  their  native  home)  over 
N.  Africa  and  S.  Europe ;  nor  can  there  exist  any  reason- 
able doubt  but  that  they  would  equally  thrive  in  Austrnlia, 
Polynesia,  and  Temperate  America,  were  the  cx|ieriment 
triiil. 

The  auroch  and  the  yalk  (or  grunting  ox)  are  onlv 
partially  reclaimed,  if,  indeed,  the  former  do  not  still 
exist  in  all  his  original  wildness  ;  but  Cuvier  seems  to  be 
mistaken  when  ho  limits  his  locality  to  the  Carpathians 
Hid  Caucasus.  Tartarian  travellers  describe  the  breed 
SI  existing  in  a  state  of  temi-domcstlcatlon  on  the  Pla- 
teau of  Alongolia,  and  bree<ling  with  the  domestic  cow, 
thereby  prmlucing  a  cross  much  atrnnger  and  more  lit 
for  labour  than  the  common  nx.  {Marco  Paulo,  ch.lxli. 
p.S'J. ;  /fuAriouii.  ch.  xviii.  ii.  W.)  This  creature  la, 
next  to  the  rhlnoceroa,  the  largest  of  land  aiiimala. 
It  has  been  by  anme  naturallsta  siippose<l  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal specimen  of  the  domestic  varli'ty  ;  hut  Cuvier  has 
pnlnleil  out  some  osteological  differences,  which  plainly 
refer  it  to  a  diircrcnt  S|)ecles.  It  has  also  the  grunting  voice 
of  the  yalk,  which  might  hy  pntsililtity  be  regarded  as  a 
small  variety  of  the  niircH'hs,  were  It  nut  lor  the  tall,  which 
in  the  yalk  resembles  that  of  the  horse,  and  It  the  same 
which  composes  the  standards  of  the  Tnrklsh  uflicera. 
The  number  of  cattle  l'e<l  by  the  wandering  Tartar 
nations  seemt  almost  Incredible :  every  fertile  plain,  and 
some  plains  that  are  almost  sterile,  arc  covered  by  them  j 
and  some  one  or  other  of  the  spi-cies  thrive  upon  the 
sides  and  even  upon  the  sumnills  of  the  wintry  moun- 
tains of  Tibet  and  DnourliL  The  domestic  ox  was 
unknown  in  Kamtchatkn  till  InlnHlueetl  there  by  the 
Kussiaiia ;  and  the  musk  ox  ap|ienrs  to  Im-  unknown  in 
Arctic  Asia,  though  remains  of  the  creature  have  been 
occishinally  found,  especially  a  tcull  (not  fossil),  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Obi,  In  the  latter  end  of  the  last  centiirv. 
{PaUat's  Nov.  Cum.  Ptt.  xvil.  ffl.  ;  (Inii'lin's  N.  ('.  P. 
».S;)l,*c.  ;  Vu  llaldr,  Iv.  pnsiim.  He;  Timkouiki,  II. 
»t»,  Ac. ;  Pfnnanfi  llhl.  dunri.,  I.  |.^— 27.  i  Cuvirr,  Iv. 
'^-'11.)  Nor  are  sheep  less  plentiful  In  Asia  than 
c.iltle.  though  It  may  per1iai)s  lie  diiiiliteit  whether  this 
useful  creature  lie  not  one  of  the  ver)  few  tn'iisiires  which 
behmg originally  to  Kiirope  ;  the  derivation  of  the  varhiua 
woolly  a|iecies  Is  doubtful  l«'tween  the  Moulloii  of  Italy 
iiul  the  Argali  of  Siberia.  (CueiVr,  Iv.  27.)  There  Is  no 
race  of  animals,  except  the  dog,  lu  subject  to  vary ;  and 


amid  tiie  multitude  of  breeds  now  distributed  all  Avcrthe 
world,  It  It  probably  uaelett  to  attempt  to  Identify  the 
original.  The  Argali,  found  In  Siberia  and  all  the  moun- 
tainous^ regions  of  Asia,  it,  like  the  European  varietiet, 
dittlnguished  by  its  short  tail.  Like  other  arctic  animals, 
the  Argali,  also,  changes  its  covering,  which  is  rather'fur 
than  wool  In  the  winter.  In  India  the  sheep  are  long- 
tailed  ;  and  in  Persia,  Tartary,  China,  and  Syria,  the  tall 
It  not  only  elongated,  but  loaded  with  a  matt  of  fat.  The 
power  which  thIt  creature  possesses  to  accommodate  itself 
to  climate  acema  almost  unlimited :  in  the  hot  plains  of 
Asia  its  covering  becomea  coarae  and  scanty ;  while  In  the 
fruicn  regions  of  Tibet  its  thick  wool  has  an  under 
lining  of  the  finest  kind,  forming  an  important  article  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  (PalUu  t  Spic.  Zoot.,  xi. 
3—31.  5)«— 82.;  Omelm's  Heise  durch  Bupland,  ill.  486. 
elieq. ;  Rei'te  durch  Siherien,  I.  ItiS.  et  leg. ;  Z>ss  HaUe, 
iv.pati.;  Pmnant,.3'i — 46.;  Cuvier,  iv.  2.'>— 28.)  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Capra  Egagnuot  Gmelln,  the 
Ibex  Alpium  Sibcricarum  of  Pallas,  is  the  original  stock 
whence  all  the  varieties  of  the  goat  tribe  are  derived.  It 
herds  in  the  mountains  of  Taurut,  Tartary,  Fertia,  China, 
E.  Siberia,  and  Kamtchatka.  It  Inhabitt  indifferently  all 
climates,  but  assumes  a  very  different  appearance  under 
different  circumstances.  The  Angora  goat  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  Tibet  goat,  the  Bousquetin  or  Ibex,  and  the 
domestic  species,  Capra  Hircui,  are  the  mott  noted 
varietiet.  The  animal  is  in  a  very  high  degree  tervice- 
ablo  to  man,  especially  to  the  nomadic  races  of  itt  native 
country ;  its  coat  furnishing  an  important  article  of 
manufacture,  its  skin  the  leather  of  which  the  wanderer 
makes  his  water-bottles  and  packing-cases :  its  milk  Ik 
salutary  iii  many  complaints ;  and,  when  young,  it  affords 
a  nutritious  and  agreeable  food.  (PaUai'i  Spic.  Zool., 
xl.  31 — 57. ;  Pennant's  Hist.  Quad.,  49—56. ;  Cuvier,  iv. 
23—25.)  The  rein  deer  is  common  to  the  arctic  regions 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  It  runs  wild  in  the  snowy 
wastes  of  Sllieria  and  Kamtchatka,  but  Is  likewise  domes- 
ticated, and  (Unplies  to  the  tenants  of  these  dreary  regions 
the  place  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  and  camel.  It 
Is  not,  however,  so  extensiveiv  domesticated  in  N.  Asia 
as  in  Lapland.  {Hist.  Kamtcliatka,  228. ;  Bell's  Travels, 
I.  213. :  Cuvier,  iv.  9.)  The  elk  it  also  common  to 
Asia,  huriipe,  and  America ;  It  inhabits  the  cold  regioni 
of  Siberia  and  Mongolia,  where,  though  undomestlcated. 
It  is  highly  useful  as  an  animal  of  chase,  the  flesh  furnishing 
a  good  species  of  food,  tho  tongue  especially  being  es- 
teemed a  great  delicacy  ;  and  the  skin  makinga  buff  leather, 
capable,  according  .to  good  authority,  of  turning  a  musket 
ball  (.Pennant's  /list.  Quad.,  I.  93—98. ;  Cuvier,  iv.  9.). 

Of  other  ruminants,  Asia  has  the  musk,  apparently 
throughout  Its  whole  extent  from  Siberia  to  Ceylon 
(AT.  C.  Pel.,  iv.  393.;  Pallas's  Spic.  Zoul.  xiii.  3-45.; 
Bell's  Travels,  I.  249.,  ii.  88.;  Du  llalde,  1.  63.  324; 
Hamilton's  Voy.  E.  Jnd.,  1.  261.),  together  with  a  great 
variety  of  deert  and  antelnpn ;  it  is,  however,  among 
these,  with  the  llamas  of  America  and  the  giraflb  of 
Africa,  unquestionably  the  least  useful  of  the  order,  that 
the  only  Itumliianlia  wanting  in  Asia  will  be  found. 
(Pallas's  Spic.  Zuol.,  1.  3—44.,  xil.  3—71. ;  Cuvier,  iv.  6. 
8—2.1.) 

In  its  Pachydermatous  tribes,  Asia  exhibitt  the  same  lu- 
neriority  over  ether  regions :  the  elephant,  horse,  ass,  and 
nog,  have  their  home  In  its  forests  and  plaint ;  while  the 
anlmalt  of  this  order  absent  from  Its  soil  are  the  useless 
hl|ipopotamiis,  and  the  inferior  Hpeclet  Tapir,  Peccory, 
Pliaco,  Damans,  &c.  The  elephant  rarely  propagates  in  a 
domestic  stale ;  but  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  never 
takes  place  :  the  tame  females  sometimes  escape  to  the 
wo(hIs  in  breeding-time,  and,  aftercnupllngwith  the  wild 
males,  letiirn  to  the  herd, or  are  brought  back,  and  pro- 
duce their  young  at  the  end  of  9  months.  The  locality 
of  the  Asiatic  elephant  is  limited :  it  doet  not  appear  to 
be  found  W.  of  India  or  N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountaint ; 
liut  in  India,  Malaya,  llirmah,  China,  and  the  islundt  of 
the  l''astern  Archl|ielago,  it  Is  numerous  both  in  its  wild 
and  domesticati'd  state  ;  and,  besides  Its  utility  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  the  value  of  its  tusks  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, it  is  held  in  great  regard  for  many  occult  medi- 
cinal properties  sup|Hiscd  to  exist  in  its  flesn,  eyes,  bones, 
fiv.  (/>r«  HnMc,  ill.  48().  ;  Crav/urd's  Em.  Si.,  429.  479.  ; 
Pennant's  Hist,  (iuad.,  I.'KL— lUI. ;  Cuvier,  111.  326.)  The 
horse  and  ass  are  tioth  Indigenous  to  Asia,  and  originally 
peculiar  to  that  continent.  Species  of  the  same  genus 
are  Indeed  found  in  Africa,  but,  as  In  other  similar  caiei, 
they  seem  lnca|inlile  of  domestication  ;  while  the  Asiatic 
species,  especially  tho  Arabian  varh'ty,  have  su|ipiled  tho 
whole  world  with  two  of  the  most  usefiil  quadrupeds  that 
wait  on  man.  The  Diiggetai,  a  creaturciiitermedlate  in 
the  between  the  horse  and  ass,  still  runt  wild  in  the 
Asiatic  deserti ;  like  his  congeners,  he  la  gregarloua,  and, 
like  them  too,  his  iiunilH^rs  seem  almost  unlimited  ;  a  ti- 
nillar  remark  will  apply  to  the  Koulan  or  wild  ait.  (Du 
Hahte.  ii.  17.  lit}.,  \v.  90.  et  passim  i  Bell,  i.  22ft.;  Pen- 
nant, 1—13.  ;  Cuviir,  III.  MO— ;t48.)  Thehngit  to  spread 
over  the  world  that  It  Is  difllcult  to  assign  Its  original 
locality  ;  tho  fact  that  the  8|iecles  note  peculiar  are  aU 
N  3 
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that  the  original  itock  of  the  domertlc  .w  ue  1»  Ajlatic , 
the  more  eTpeclally  ai  the  creature  is  .ll»pcr«ed  over 
erery  part  oAhc  c/ntli.cnt  from  Itt  S  M/K'.V^^i 
N.  ihorei  of  Lake  Baikal  In  55°  N.  lat.  <^BeU*Tra'eU' 
1. 279. ;  PaUa$'t Spic.  Xool..  W.i.iCrawJUrd  >  -KwAoiw  to 
aiam,\n.;  CWir,  330-332.)    Two  .species  of  the  rhl- 


ASIA. 

ii  foraetlmei  found  la  that  bland.    Lai tly,  the  CetaoM 

consists  of  dolphins,  manatl,  porpoises,  sea  unlcornsTand 

whales,  of  which  some  one  or  other  species  Is  found  on 

*   ■  ■       {Pennant,  636— M6. }  Cutier 


nJSS-o.  .;«  .lic^lirtrX^a  and  the  I"/""" '»'»"'"^»»'? 
latter  distinguished  by  a  double  horn  "ke  t^""  Jj*;  4[''- 
amui.  (Du  Halde,  1.  239.;  Crawfurd,  429.  »*.\  1  en- 
tS^iaM-QuaS:  1. 13H. ;  C«riVT,  lil.  336.  Tropical 
Asta  pofsesses  most  of  the  fiercer  Carnlvora :  lions,  tiKcrs. 
leopiSi,  black  panthers,  ounce.,  and  tif  r  cats,  "f 'he 
cat  genul ;  wolves,  hyenas,  and  jackals,  oT  the  dog  'ribe. 
They  do  not,  however,  all  exist  in  equal  numbers,  nor 
iusSlF  In  every  part.  The  lion  is  becoming  very  rare 
SasK  he  Is  nSw  found  only  in  the  deserts  of  ttfeso- 
Mtamla  Persia,  and  India,  an.f  perhaps  in  some  parts  of 
fchina  He  does  not  appear  to  be  heard  of  in  Slam  or 
CoDhfii  Chfnarto  whicl.'^di.trlcts  the  wolf,  hyena,  .md 
lackal  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  also  strangers.  (Craw- 
'fy^MEm  Si.,  428.)  The  manul,  lynx,  an3  wild  cat  are 
most  numerous  In  temperate  Asia  ;:  the  first  extending, 
however,  almost  to  the  arctic  regions,  the  second 
itretching  into  both  the  frigid  and  torrid  jones  ;  but  the 
last  (scarcely  ever  met  with  beyond  the  Caucasian 
Mountains)  kppears  originally  to  have  b.!en  European. 
The  dog  and  fox,  in  all  their  varieties,  are  rommon  to  all 


the  cor.tlnent;  the  former.  In  some  parts  (as  Kanitchatka), 
lUDolying  the  place  of  a  beast  of  burden.  In  others  being 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  Angora  and  Persian  cat  are 
celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  fur,  as  is  also  tlio  blue 
cat  of  Siberia  ;  though  the  last,  11  not  the  two  former, 
seem  to  have  been  derived,  as  well  as  the  domestic 
cat,  from  Europe.  Formidalile  as  are  some  of  these  crea- 
tures, they  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  wealth 
of  Hie  r'juiitri(!S  wlilch  they  inhabit ;  Iheir  skins  form  an 
important  article  of  commerce ;  and  what  is  remarkable, 
the  bones  of  the  tiger  are  supposed,  like  tliose  of  the  ele- 
phant, to  possess  medicinal  qualities,  and  arc  higlily 
valued  accordingly.  (.Craujflird't  Em.  Si.,  f2».)  Ihe 
smaller  Carnlvora  are  also  found  in  great  abundance, 
a*  the  different  species  of  martens,  among  which  the  er- 
mine and  sable  stand  pre-eminent  for  tlieir  fur  ;  the  Asi- 
atic civets,  which  possess  the  odour,  though  not  the 
glandular  excretion  of  the  African  species  i  and  the  Man- 
gousti  or  Ichneumon,  which  attacks  and  destroys  the 
most  dangerous  serpents :  bears,  badgers,  gluttons, 
lea  otters,  morses,  walrusses,  seals,  complete  tlie  list  of 
Asiatic  Carnlvora.  (BrU,  i.  i(K).,  ii.  HI.  el  pats.;  Du 
Halde,pass. ;  PaJ/ns's  Spic.  Zool.,  xiv.  29.  ctseo.  ;  Crair- 
furd's  Em.  Si.,  42n.  4<S. ;  Pennant's  View  qf  Ilindoostan, 

I.  193—197.  et  pass.;    Hist.   Quad.,  219-300. ;  Curiir, 

II.  23— fil.)  The  Inscctivora  and  Hodentia  consist,  the 
first,  of  liedgchogs,  shrew-mice,  ijnd  moles  In  their  va- 
rious species";  the  latter,«f  the  more  import.-int animals, 
beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  lemmings,  marmots,  squirrels, 
dormice,  porcupines,  jerboas,  rats,  mice,  &c.  Of  these, 
the  Asiatic  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they  form, 
with  the  smaller  Carnlvora,  the  principal  wealth  of  Si- 
beria, since  among  them  are  found  many  that  aiford  some 
of  the  riclicst  furs,  especially  in  the  winter,  when  the 
covering  of  the  creatures  bi-comes  thicker  in  texture, 
flnrr  in  quality,  and  (.-eneraliy  superior  in  colour.  Ani- 
mals of  this  order  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous  in 
S.  Asia.  Crawfurd  remarks,  that  the  hare  and  rabbit  are 
unknown  in  the  lower  parts  of  .Slam.  The  porcupines, 
on  the  other  liand,  are  not  found  In  the  N.  regions  ;  and 
the  jerboas  seem  peculiar  to  tlic  wide  open  pl.tinB. 
(Omelin's Reisf  (lurch  Sib., passim  ;  Crawfurd't  Em.  Si., 
42H.  47H. ;  Curii-r,  ill.  «3— •).'>. ;  PinnantU  Hist.  Qtiad., 
IfH—i&i.;  PaiUis'sStin.,  pass. ;  Com.  Pet.,  pais.)  Of  the 
Quadrumana  the  principal  Asiatic  species  are  tlic  orang 
outang  and  tlie  gil)bons ;  the  smaller  apes  and  monkeys 
are  numerous  in  the  S.,  esiiecially  In  India,  China,  and 
the  islands.  As  a  geni'ral  fact,  the  Asiatic  monkt-ys  arc 
Inferior  In  structure  and  Intoillgeiice  to  the  African,  but 
much  superior  to  tliose  of  America.  (Cuvier,  1.  207— 
220.)  The  Cliclroptcra  are  numerous  all  over  the  world  ; 
they  seem,  however,  to  abound  more  In  the  Asiatic 
islands  than  on  the  oontinent ;  some  of  tliem,  as  tlie 
Rnussette  of  the  Sunda  and  Molucca  isles,  are  accounted 
delicate  food  ;  others,  as  the  Timor  b.it,  rather  large  and 

destructive;  but   the  more  powerful   and  iiiischievDUs  | ^ _^     ____^    ^_ 

iprclesofthlsorder  .-ippear  to  iM'Amerlc.in,  anil  strangers  I  „        o,,p,,i,.^      t^     r.,,,, 
tithesoilof  Asia.   (/'X«'«  Spic.  Z.W.,  lii.  .1-AV  ;  /'. '       '"«.    ^l^^^S    >\  .»"  ' 
nmt't  Hist.  Qwid.  S»-f<e3. :  Cufier,  ii.  *-\6.)     1;        •"'»•       I  he    suliject, 
Marsupialia  of  this  continent  cnnsist  of  bur  V  species  i,l 
Phalangcrs,  Pllal.  Hnfus  and  Plial.  t'hrysiirrhi<s.     {Htif- 

Jon,  xlli.  10. ;  Temminek,  12.)  They  are  peciili.ir  to  the 
Moluccas,  Java,  and  Celeb<-s,  exhibit  ing  thus,  at  tlic 
extremity  of  Asia,  the  first  indication  of  the  anomalous 
Mammalog*  of  Australia.  Tlie  single  Kdoiitata  is  the 
short  talletl  Mauls,  wlilcli,  like  the  last  order,  Is  pe- 
eullar  to  the  Indl.iU  Islands,  exreiit  some  few  Instances 
found  In  Bengal.  (  Pennanl ,  :l'l^  )  Marsdeii  (  Viimn/ni, 
p.  18.)  seems  to  imply  that  the  Alriciuilong-tallcrt  Mauls 


all  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
iv.  430-443.) 

A  single  glance  at  the  table  will  exhibit  the  fact,  that 
the  Ornithology  of  Asia  Is  less  rich  than  its  Mammalogy  • 
the  former  containing  considerably  less  than  a  fourtlj 
of  all  the  known  species,  while  the  fatter  possesses  very 
much  more  than  one  third :  the  continent  maintaining 
however,  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  former,  the  peculiar 
character  of  utility  in  its  possessions ;  for  of  the  GalliniF 
unquestionably  the  most  useful  order  to  man,  the  niunlor 
of  its  species  is  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the 
whole,  and  fully  a  third  of  the  whole  Ii  peculiar  to  iti 
soil.  Among  these  species  are  reckoned  the  original 
stocks  of  all  the  domestic  poultry,  except  the  turkey 
which  is  American  ;  the  pheasants,  partridges,  peacocks' 
and  whole  flights  of  pigeons.  The  species  In  which  it  ji 
most  deficient  are  among  the  grouse,  quails,  and  pinta- 
dos ;  but  there  Is  scarcely  a  geiiui  of  this  useful  order  of 
which  Asia  is  wholly  destitute.  Of  other  birds,  the  order 
Grallae  furnishes  the  ostrich,  crane,  heron,  stork,  bittern 
plover,  spoonbill,  ibis,  &c.,  many  of  which  are  higlily 
useful  in  tropical  climates  a*  destroyers:  of  serpents  and 
other  dangerous  reptiles  :  the  Scansores  consist  of  those 
climbing  birds,  parrots,  parroquets,  woodpeckers,  nia- 
caws.  Sic,  the  beautiful  plumage  of  which  add  so  much 
to  the  splendour  of  equlnoxlal  uirests  ;  and  the  Synrtac- 
tyles  (tne  smaller  order  of  bright  plumages),  of  bee. 
eaters,  kingfishers,  and  hornbills  ;  which  last,  from  their 
greater  size  and  peculiar  habits,  have  far  less  resemblance 
to  the  other  genera  of  the  order  than  they  have  to  each 
other.  In  all  these  orders.  It  will  be  observed  that  Asia 
is  rehttivcly  rich,  except  with  regard  to  the  Scansores, 
which,  having  little  but  their  beauty  to  recommend  thcinj 
are  the  least  useful  of  ai)y  yet  enumerated.  In  the  others 
the  proportion  becomes  still  lower  ;  and  though  among 
the  palmipede,  petrels,  albatrosses,  pelicans,  gulls,  geese, 
ducks,  swans,  Dec,  Asia  has|ome  which  the  natives  have 
turned  to  account,  as  the  great  cormorant,  taught  by  the 
Chinese  to  fish :  yet  the  great  home  of  this  order  Df 
birds  lies  in  other  quarters ;  America,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  even  Europe.  Of  birds  of  prey  (Accipltres)  A8iah,is 
its  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  and  hawks ;  but  here, 
again,  the  number  of  species  is  comparatively  small, 
though  in  some  cases  the  individuals  of  a  species  are 
very  numerous:  and  in  the  4  remaining  orders,  coii- 
sisting  of  all  the  tribes  of  graniverous  and  in<ectiveruiis 
birds,  shrikes,  pies,  thrushes,  crows,  swallows,  gnat- 
suckers,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  various  songsters, 
the  Asiatic  woods  are  very  poor  ;  their  chief  tenants,  of 
tlicse  orders,  being  generally  such  as  are  dlstinguisiu'd 
for  beauty  of  plumage.  Song  birds  are  very  scarce. 
{Palias's  Spic.  Zool.,  iv..  v.,  vi.  ;  Gmelin,  1.  48— 7fi.  IVJ., 
ii.  ItKI— 193.,  ill.  Hft-106.  249—251.  364.  378,  Ac. ;  Pen- 
nam's  lien.  Birds,    pass.;  Crawfurd's  Km.  Si.,  432— 

480.  J  Du  Halde,  pass. ;  Cuvier,  vi vlil.) 

In  Keptiles,  as  in  birds,  Asia  is  less  abundant  than 
some  other  regions.  Of  the  Chelonia  it  has  scver.-d  fine 
species  of  edible  turtle,  and  others  that  are  chiefly  \alu- 
able  for  their  shell.  Lizards  are  very  numerous  in  indi- 
viduals, thuugli  not  in  genera,  and  probably  not  In 
species  ;  among  these,  2  or  3  kinds  of  alligators  are  very 
destructive  In  the  rivers  of  India.  Of  serpents,  the 
most  dangerous  is  the  Indian  Python  (improperly  con- 
founded  with  the  boa  constrictor) ;  but  tliere  are  many 
others  liighly  venomous,  and  some  wliich  are  extremely 
beautitiil  and  ouite  harmless.  Frogs  and  toiids  alwiiiui 
in  ail  ir.'trshy  places,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
Ite  of  many  difierent  kinds.  i,PaUas's  Spic.  Zool.,  vii. ; 
Omcliu,  ill.  .V*,  iic.  ;  Pennant's  View  iif  Hindoustan, 
pass. ;  Du  Halde,  passim  ;  Cuvier,  ix.) 

The  seas  and  rivers  ajipear  to  possess  every  known 
kindof  fish,  and  some  that  are  peculiar  (/'«W<ii,vli.  vlii.): 
and  the  insect  tribe  are  imnierous  throughout  the  whole 
continent ;  the  ravages  of  some,  as  the  locust,  in  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  Persia,  l)elng  far  more  dreaded  than  the 
attacks  of  carnivorous  animals.  (Pallas,  ix.  x.  ;  I'ui'iit, 
i.x.  xiv.  XV.) 

IV.  Race.s  or  Peoplk  and  Langiiacks.— 
Not  only  the  majority  of  the  huinui)  race 
in  number,  but  also  the  greatest  variety  in 
found  within  the  limits  of 
as  well  from  extent,  ii.i- 
ture,  .ind,  in  many  respects,  deficiency  of  in- 
formation, is  one  of  great  difficulty ;  but  uc 
shall,  nevertheless,  offer  some  observations  upon 
it,  founded  on  the  physical  form,  intellectual 
character,  and  genius  of  the  language  of  the 
r.tces.  Some  or  these  families  or  races  consist 
of  many  millions,  while  others  enilirnce  lint 
n   few  thousands;    a   circumstance    which    has 
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natunlly  arisen  iW>in  the  favourable  or  un- 
favourable position  in  which  they  have  been 
located  on  tlieir  original  distribution,  and  perhaps 
glso  from  an  intrinsic  diilbrence  in  thu  capacity 
of  the  racesthemselves,— causes  which  have  mul- 
tiplied some  into  numerous,  powerful,  'and  civi- 
lised nations,  and  Icept  others  in  the  condition  of 
petty  and  rude  tribes.  We  begin  our  classifi- 
cation from  the  west. 

The  first  family,  which  may  be  called  the 
Caucasian,  comprises  all  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountainous  region  lying  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  from  about 
the  38th  to  the  42d  degree  of  N.  lat.  It 
includes  the  mountaineers  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus  —  such  as  the  Abasians,  Ussetes  or 
Iron,  Lesghians,  and  Kisti ;  and,  in  the 
more  level  country,  or  wider  valleys  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Georgians, 
Mingrelians,  and  Armenians.  In  personal  form 
this  familv  ma^  be  described  as  European,  but 
in  mind  Asiatic.  The  face  is  of  an  oval  form; 
the  forehead  high,  and  expanded  ;  the  nose  ele- 
vated, with  a  slight  convexity  ;  the  mouth  small ; 
the  lips  moderate  in  size,  and  the  chin  full  and 
round.  The  complexion  is  fair,  without,  however, 
the  clearness  or  the  European;  the  eyes  are 
generally  dark,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  rarelv 
of  any  other  colour  than  black,  or  brown  :  and, 
indeed,  it  may  here  be  once  for  all  observed,  that 
thf  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  this  tegument, 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  confined  to 
Europe,  — black  being  nearly  universal  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  hair  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  with  the  Caucasian  family,  is  abun- 
dant ;  the  stature  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  the  form  of  the  whole  person  is  s}-mme- 
trical  and  handsome.  The  personal  beauty  of  this 
race  has  induced  Blumenbach  and  some  other 
eminent  naturalists,  to  assume  its  form  as 
the  type  of  the  European,  or  first  of  the  At« 
great  varieties  into  which  they  have,  fancifully 
enough,  divided  the  whole  of  mankind.  They 
have  even  gone  the  length  of  fancying  that 
the  entire  European  family  sprung  from  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus;  an  hypothesis  for 
which  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  historical,  philological,  or  any 
other  evidence.  Notwithstanding  undoubted 
advantages  of  physical  form,  no  nation  of  this 
family  has  ever  made  any  eminent  advance 
in  civilisation.  Many  of  them,  with  a  country 
not  unlike  Switzerland,  though  with  a  better 
soil  and  climate,  are,  at  the  present  day,  not 
more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  Swiss  or 
Germans,  us  described  by  Ca>sar  near  2000  years 
B|;u.  The  Armenians  alone  of  the  whole  family 
have  made  a  considerable,  though  far  from  a  dis- 
tinpciiished  progress.  About  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  a?ra  they  constituted  an  extensive 
society,  and  even  exercised  some  influence  in  the 
political  events  of  Western  Asia  :  they  alone  of 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  composing  the  Cau- 
casian family,  possess  a  national  literature ; 
but  even  their  invention  of  alphabetic  writing 
dates  only  from  a.  d.  406,  for  previously  to  that 
time  they  used  the  characters  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians:  always  acting  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  part,  they  have  been  successively 
subdued  by  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs, 
Turks,  and  Uussians.  Language,  it  should 
here  be  observed,  considered  as  the  test  of  unity 
of  race,  must  be  viewed,  as  respects  its  genius 
and  the  general  character  of  its  formation,  and 
not  by  the  identity  or  dissimilarity  of  individual 
words,  ^vhich,  through  the  accidents  of  conquest, 
settlement,  religion,  and  commerce,  often  <ind 
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their  way  even  into  languages  of  very  opposite 
genius.  As  happens  in  rude  and  early  stages  of 
society,  in  every  part  of  the  world  without  ex- 
ception, the  number  of  laneuages  spoken  by  the 
nations  of  the  Caucasian  (Smily  is  very  great. 
The  tribes  inhabiting  the  valleys  and  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus  are  said  to  speak  seven  distinct 
languages,  besides  many  dialects ;  a  number, 
however,  which  falls  far  short  of  those  spoken 
within  a  similar  extent  of  territory  in  many  parti 
of  Americaas  well  as  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  only  langufig<*  of  the  ('auca«ian 
family,  of  which  Euroiieana  have  any  critical 
knowledge,  is  the  Armenian,  of  which  we  possess 
dictionaries  and  grammars  :  those  who  have  ex- 
amined it  consider  it  as  quite  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  known  tongues  :  it  abounds 
in  rough  consonants :  its  structure  is  exceeding- 
ly complex :  it  has  an  article  at  the  end  of  nouns: 
its  nouns  and  adjectives  have  each  ten  inflec- 
tions in  the  singular  and  as  many  in  tlie  plural, 
and  the  verb  is  agreeably  varied  by  corresponding 
changes.  All  this,  which  applies,  however,  more 
especially  to  the  ancient  language,  implies  that 
the  Armenian  is  a  primitive  and  original  tongue, 
which,  like  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  the 
Latin  generally,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
German,  has  suffered  little  change  in  structure 
from  the  commixture  of  foreign  nations  and 
their  languages.  The  modern  Armenian  has 
been  simplified  in  its  grammatical  structure  by 
the  mixture  of  the  people  with  foreign  nations, 
especially  the  Persians  and  Turks ;  changes 
similar  to,  but  not  so  extensive  as,  the  Latin 
language,  has  undergone  in  its  conversion  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  trench,  &c.  &c.  From  this 
account  or  the  Armenian  language,  taken  to- 
gether with  differences  in  the  physical  form  and 
mental  qualities  of  this  people,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that,  on  a  better  acquaintance  with 
both,  it  may  be  found  a  family  entitled  to  be 
classed  separately  irom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus. 

The  second   Asiatic  familv  has  been   culled 
by   philologists    and    naturalists    the    Arubian 
or  Semitic,  the   last   name   being  given   to  it 
on   the   hypothesis    that   the  whole   is   derived 
from    the    eldest    son  of    Noah:    it    embrkccs 
all    the    aboriginal    inhabitants    of    Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,   Svria,   and  Arabia  from   the  east 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and    Red  Sea,   up 
to  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian   Gulph.       A 
brunette  coin])lexion ;  more  or  less  intense  black 
or    dark  brown  eyes ;    long,   lank,  and  almost 
always  black  crinal  hair  ;  bushy  large  beards,  ge- 
nerally black,  but  sometimes  of  a  reddish  tinge; 
an  oval  face  in  hold  and  distinct  relief,  with  a  nose 
always  elevated,  and  not  unfrequently  aquiline  ; 
high  forehead,  and  stature  nearly  of  the  European 
mean ;  —  are  among  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  this  familv,  as  we  occasionally  see  it 
exhibited   in   one  ot  its  handsomest  forms,  the 
Jewish :  we  say  occasionally,  for  the  diffbrencet 
existing  between  the  Jews  settled  in  different 
foreign  nations  show  plainly  enough,  that  tliey 
have  more  ur  less  mixed  their  blood   with  the 
pco]ile  among  whom  they  have  established  them- 
selves ;  for  they  are  fair  in  Germany,  brown  in 
I'oland,  and  nearly  black  in  India.     Compared 
with    the    European,    the    whole  form   of  the 
Arabian  is  spare,  slender,  and  of  small  bulk  and 
weight.     The  wrists  are  comparatively  slender, 
the  hand  small,  and  the  fibre  throughout  soft  and 
flexible.     These  lust  characters,  however,  it   is 
to  be  observed,  belong  more  or  less  to  the  in- 
habitants of  all  warm  climates.     In  intellectual 
power  and  energy,  the  .Arabian  familv  stands  uii- 
N  4 
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questionably  next  to  the  European.  The  history, 
institutions,  and  literature  of  the  Jews ;  the  early 
civilisation  of  the  Assyrians  ;  the  commerce  and 
colonies  of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  the  conquests, 
settlements,  and  literature  of  the  Arabs;  attest 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  influence 
of  the  Hebrew  institutions  has  pervaded  the 
whole  civilised  world ;  while  the  lanffuage,  lite- 
rature, and  religion  of  the  Arabs  may  be  traced 
from  the  western  confines  of  Spain  and  Africa 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  over  130  deg.  of  longi- 
tude, and  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  Tartary, 


over  70  deg.  of  latitude.     Among  a  race,  so  ener- 
getic, civilization  made  a  very  early  progress, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  4000  years  ago 
the  Phfflnicians,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  and  Arabs 
had  al-cadv  domesticated  many  of  the  useful 
animals,  ciiltivatcd  many  valuable  plants,   and 
were  acquainted  with  the  meful  and  even  precious 
metals.       Several  of  the  nation*  of  this  family 
had  invented  alphabetic  writing,  in  times  far  be- 
yond  the    memory  of   history,  —  as   the  Jews, 
Phanicians,   Arabians,   and    Assyrians.      Their 
literature  has  always  been  of  a   more  vigorous 
and  masculine  character  than  that  of  any  other 
Asiatic   people,   but   still  has  never  evinced  the 
taste,  sound  judgment,  and   practical    common 
sense  displayed  by  several  European  nations  in 
various  periods  of"the  history  of  the  latter  people. 
For  the  line  arts,  if  we  except  architecture,  they 
have    not   exhibited  a  glimmering  of  capacity. 
There    is    oiie    circumslaiice,    however,  in    the 
(Kisitioii  of  this  family,  which  has  always  proved 
a  serious   ol).>lacle  to  its  advancement    in   civi- 
lisation—  the    unsiiitableness   of  much   of  the 
country  which  i'  inhabits  for  any  iitlier  than  the 
pastoral  stateof  society,  owing  to  its  heat,  drought, 
and  sterility.     Hence  the  people  are  nece'.siirily 
divided  into  two  opposite   and    !■  ).stile   clisses, 
a    roving    and    predatory,    and    a    settle<l    and 
iiiduslrioiis    one ;    the    iirst    incapable    of    ad- 
vancing itself,  and  sure  to  oppose  the  advance- 
ment of  the  last.      In  the  genius  ami  structure 
of  the  languages  nf  the  .Arabian  family,  there 
is   a   connnoii    allinity.       I'liey    |iosses.s   snunds 
which    no   other   ])eople   can   articulate:    while 
their    neigliliouis    li.ive    sounds    in    their    lan- 
guages, wliii'li  they,  in   their  turn,  cannot  imi- 
tate.    Ill  gratnini'''cal  siruetiiie  they  resemble 
each  other,  aixl  the  words  of  their  languairo  are 
readily  iiiterclinngeil,  while  they  rarely,   it  ever, 
admit   those   of  neighbouring   tongues.      While 
•  he  dead  language   of  Imlia.  for   example,    li.is 
found  it  sway  into  thenltra-(>angetic  langiiaitesas  ! 
far  even  as  ."Sew  (iiiinea,  -intDmaiiyof  the  Nion-  ' 
gotic  and      I'lirkish    languages,  nnd    into   most 
of  the  anneiit  and  tnoderii  liiiigii.iges  of  liiirope  :  I 
it  haH  made  no  impression  wluitt  ver  on  the   laii- 
giingi'sof  the  Arabian  stork  of  nations;  >o  that  in 
the   Arabic,   the   most   copious  of  them    all,    .Sir 
Williiun  .tones  could  point  out  but  a  single  word 
(one  of  the  many  synonuiies  id  the  sun  ),  as  coin- 
nn»n  to  it  and  the  S^iiiserii. 
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features,  aecordlng  to  European  notions,  are  re. 
gular  and  handsome,  though  generally  minute  ■ 
and,  beard  excepted,  rather  effeminate.  T^g 
stature  is  little  short  of  the  European  standard- 
and  the  body  gracefully  but  not  strongly  formed! 
being  altogether  less  robust  than  tnat  of  tlie 
European.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Persia 
are  much  mixed  with  the  blood  of  Arabian  and 
Turkish  settlers ;  and  probably,  therefore,  the 
purest  sample  of  the  genuine  Persian  will  be 
found  in  the  emigrants  established  in  foreim 
countries,  called  Parsees,  who  scriipulousTy 
abstain  from  intermixture  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  settled.  The  Persians 
were  among  the  earliest  civilised  nations  of 
mankind ;  but  their  progress  has  not  been  in 
proportion  to  their  precocity.  It  is  probable  that 
a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  tera  they 
had  tamed  the  useful  animals,  cultivated  useful 
plants,  were  acquainted  with  the  useful  metals 
and  constituted  a  considerable  community.  That 
they  had  at  an  early  period  a  written  Ian. 
guage,  and  that  it  was  national,  is  attested  by  the 
existence    of    the    undecyphered    and    peculiar 

characlcrs,of  unquestionable  antinuity,  still  found 
at  Persepolis  and  other  places.  When  the  .■\rabs 
coii(|uered  iind  converted  the  Persians  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they  found 
three  spoken  language ^  ;  viz.  the  Parsee,  Pehlvl 


and  Deri,  besides  the  Zeii<l,  or  language  de. 
dicated  to  religion.  The  first  of  these  h.-is  super- 
sedcd  the  rest,  which  are  known  only  by  iiaine, 
and  become  the  universal  language  of  tile  coumryi 
The  modern  '.'ersian  is  of  simple  structure,  like 
English,  French.or  Italian,  that  is,  it  possesses  few 
or  no  inflections,  prepositions  governing  itscitses, 
and  auxiliary  verbs  its  times  and  modes.  Many 
of  i(s  roots  can  be  readily  traced  to  the  Sanscrit. 
Since  the  Arabian  conquest,  it  has  received 
»  large  accession  of  Arabic  words  easily  ills. 
covered  by  their  exotic  sounds,  for  there  are  many 
siMinds  peculiar  to  one  peojile  which  are  forei;rn 
to  the  utterance  of  the  other.  The  entire  litera. 
ture  of  the  Persians  dates  .sinee  the  .Arabic 
coiii|uest,  and,  therefore,  the  earliest  portion  i.s 
little  more  than  UHK)  veurs  old,  while  the  grout 
liii'k  belongs  to  the  I'ltli  and  Kifli  centuries.  It 
consistsof  songs  of  considerable  merit ;  of  pocti,;,! 
romances,  wild  and  extravagant ;  of  loose  chro- 
nicies  without  ili-.te,  founded  on  tradition  alciiie; 
and  of  treatises  on  niornls  urilten  to  litlK'  pur- 
pose for  one  of  the  most  seiiMial,  nieriil  icion  .  jinj 
ii>iiiii',  but  also  one  of  the  cleverest  people  of  .Asia. 
I'lir  the  history  of  the  Persians,  for  irjOO  years 
belore  the  Arabian  conquest,  ue  possess,  Irniii 
themselves,  nothing  but  iiieongnioiis  fable;  ami 
were  It  not  for  the  occasiinial,  but  always  unsatis- 
factory infoiniation  respecting  them  comniiiiii. 
caledliythe  (ireeks  first,  and  then  by  the  Itoniaiis 
vM'  should  have  kno»  n  as  I  ittle  oft  heir  early  hisinrv 
as  we  do  of  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  .Mexieaiiv 
The  iiit4'lleelii.il  capacity  of  the  ra<'e  ninv  \h> 
jiidgi'd  of  by  siieli  facts  n-.  these.      I'or  •_' i(H)  viar> 


Itetweeii  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  (ii'lph,  '  Ihi-y  have  certainly  not   l>een  wholly  ^talioi'i.irv ; 


■  the  west,  the  ocean  to  the  south.  Iiidiii  lo  ilie 
east,  and  an  imlelinile  line  to  tliH  north,  exteiid- 
ini{  lit  least  to  .'di  '  of  l.itilude.  there  are  sevenil 
races  «hi<  h  have  miuh  reieinblaiice.  but  which 
difTer  enough  in  person,  niiml,  and  l.in;ruage, 
lo  entitle  lis  to  cla^s  llieiii  .is  ditlereiit  fiiiiilies. 
The  first  of  these,  bi'ginning  in  a  westerly 
direction,  is  the  /'.ro-i/i.  VN'itli  thi-.  family,  the 
r.Miiplexion  is  f.iir  without  transpaiencv  ;  there 
Is  little  or  no  colour  in  the  clu'ek.  The  hair 
ts  linig,  straight,  and  almost  nluHV"  jet  black  ; 
the  beard  ubund.iiit,  bushy,  geiier.tlly  black, 
Init  now  and  then  with   a   t'eddish  tinge.      The 


but,     measured     by    the      Kiiiopean      staiidanl, 

tliey    have    niaile    surprisingly     little    progri-. 

I  It  isjiist,  houexer,    to    stale,    that    the    pliy^icil 

I  geography  of  their  country   is    not  propitiou-,  l<i 

I  elMlis.itioii.        Aliithof   It,  like  .Ar.ibia,   is.  Irnm 

I  ilroiight   ami   sterility,  unlit  I'or  agrieiilliire,  iiml 

fitted   only   for    onasioiial    pasture;   anil   li,'inf, 

at  all  tunes,  the    roving  and   predatory  h.il)il>  <>( 

a  large  portion  of  its  popualtioii)  while  tlu'vanie 

character  belonging  also,  and   eseii   to  a  gn  .iicr 

degree,  lo  the  eotiiitries  which  surround  it,  ilic 

progress  of   industry    and    civilisation  h.!-.    nut 

only  been  ubslnicted  by   internal,    but    alvi  hy 
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foreign  enemies.  The  Persian  family  has  never 
t^en  distinguished  for' the  bold  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, or  capacity  for  social  improvement,  which 
has  characterised  the  Arabian. 

It  made  some  early  but  temporary  conquests 
in  northern  India,  and  often  mastered  some  of 
the  Turkish  tribes ;  but  it  never  made  any  set- 
tlement in  Europe,  and  a  few  petty  Greek  states 
nerc  sufficient  to  baffle  it  in  its  utmost  strength. 
Very  diff'erent  from  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  such  has 
always  been  the  mediocrity  of  talent  among  the 
Persians,  that  they  have  no  name  which  belongs 
to  history,  except  that  of  Zoroaster. 

The  next  family  of  nations  we  shall  notice 
\j  tlie  Turkish,  or  Scythian.  The  extensive 
country  in  which  this  family  is  found,  or  rather 
its  parent  country,  lies  between  the  35th  and 
60tli  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  a 
continuation  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  lielur  Ta^h, 
J  spur  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  from  the  Caspian 
Si>a  to  the  v/estern  boundary  of  the  desert  of 
Cobi,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the  Mongols.  The 
family  consists  of  the  Scythians  and  Parthians 
of  antiquity,  and  of  the  true  Tartars  and  Turco- 
mans, with  the  eastern  and  western  Turks,  of 
the  moderns  —  theUsbecks,  Tadjuks,  and  Kirgis. 
'i'o  the  west  it  has,  probably,  been  considerably 
Intermixed  with  Greek  and  Caucasian  blood ; 
luthu  cast  and  north,  with  Mongolian  ;  and  to 
ihc  south,  with  I'ersian,  The  complexion  of 
this  race  is  a  light  brunette.  The  huir  gene- 
rallv  lilack,  strong, and  long  ;  but  when  the  com- 
ploxion  is  remarkable  fur  itH  fairness,  it  is  brown, 
and  also  of  o  more  delicate  texture.  The  colour 
of  the  eye  is  a  light  brown,  but  the  form  sume- 
ivliat  contracted.  The  skul'  is  remarkably  glo- 
bular, the  forehead  brood,  and  the  space  between 
ihe  hrows  very  prominent ;  the  pronortions  of 
the  fact"  are  symmetrical ;  the  upper  juw-bonc  is 
5ln);ularly  short,  and  the  basis  of  the  lower  jaw 
i<  nisi)  remarkable  for  its  shortness :  the  facial 
liiK-  is  nearly  vertical.  The  body  is  stout,  but  the 
vtatiire  shorter  than  the  European.  Abstracting 
hair,  (-(Miiplexion.  colour,  form  of  the  eye,  and 
Mature,  with  the  intellectual  powers  as  they  have 
IxTii  hitherto  developed,  the  Turk  is  in  tact  a 
Eiiroiieaii.  The  Turkish  language  is  one  of 
Miiipli'stnicture,  like  the  IVrsian  or  Kiiglish;  and 
iii  sounds,  but  not  its  words,  resemble  those  of 
Ihi'  I'ornier.  liy  the  conquests  of  the  various 
nations  who  speak  it,  it  has  been  .spread  from 
(Iri'i'ce  to  Chinese  'i'artary,  and  from  I'ersi.i  to 
ijn'  ."itli  degree  of  latitude ;  but,  unlike  theArnbic 
iir  IVrsian,  the  more  cultivated  languages  of  a 
PKjre  civilised  penple,  it  has  nowhere  superiieded 
urnnu'li  mixed  itself  ii|(  with  the  dialects  of  the 
ri>iii{ii('re(l  people ;  nor  in  the  giiverniiuiit  of  a 
I  iiii|iirred  people  have  the  Turks  ever  exhibited 
ihi'  skill  or  tiileraiii'e  of  the  .Arabs  or  Mongols. 
Whii'  has  been  said  of  the  eharaeler  of  the  pliy- 
Miil  ;,'e(i>.'raphy  of  the  native  country  of  the  Ara- 
liaiianil  I'ersian  fiiinilies,  is  still  more  applicable 
Miho  I'lirkish.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  mere 
,i.'>('rt,  wiihiMit  trees  and  water;  and  the  ciil- 
iivahle  port  ions  are,  in  fact,  but  so  many  jwitches 
aliiii;;  the  banks  of  rivers,  thinly  scattered  over  a 
liiiiiiiilles!!  waste  of  sand.  In  these  patches  in. 
(Iiislry  and  civilisation  spring  up.  surrounded  in 
mry  direction  by  rolibers  and  freebooters,  and 
liahle  at  every  inoiiient  to  be  crushed  by  them. 
Ill  use  the  words  of  .Mr.  Krskine,  in  his  excellent 
inlnHlnrtion  to  the  "  Traiislalion  of  the  AK'Uioirs 
I'filie  Kniperor  ll"ber,"  wc  find  among  the  I'lirk- 
i<h  I'.niiily  "tribes  who,  iIo<mi  to  Ihe  present  day, 
wanilir  (iverllieir  exteiisiM'  regions,  as  their  fore- 
litlii'.s  ilid,  little,  if  at  all,  nune  retined  th.iii  they 
.ippcar   to   have   been   at  Ihe   dawn   of  history. 
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Their  flocks  are  still  their  wealth,  —  their  camp 
their  citv ;  and  the  same  government  exists  of  se- 
parate chiefs,  who  are  not  much  exalted  in  luxury 
or  information  above  the  commonest  of  their 
subjects  around  them."  This  cause,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  will  not  account  fur  the  back- 
ward civilisation  of  the  0.smanli  Turks,  who  have 
now  ibr  centuries  occupied  some  of  the  finest 
regions  of  Asia  and  Lurope,  and  been  during 
the  same  time  in  close  communication  with  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  latter. 

That  some  nations  of  the  true  Turkish  family 
were  early  civilised  to  a  certain  extent,  is  not  to 
be  doubted.  It  was  among  them  that  Alexander, 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
aera,  found  the  principal  materials  for  founding 
his  Greek  kingdom  of  Uactria ;  and  from  time  im- 
memorial the  horse,  ox,  camel  and  dromedary, 
ass,  hog,  and  dog,  have  probably  been  domesti- 
cated among  them.  The  ass  and  hog  are  still 
wild  animals  of  the  country ;  and  in  early  times 
it  is  not  ini])robable  the  others  were  so  also. 

The  Turkish  or  Scythian  family  seems  to  have 
invented  no  written  character,  and  hence,  in 
early  times,  to  have  had  no  literature.  The  evi- 
dence of  some  Bactrian  coins  shows,  that  when 
the  more  improved  nations  among  them  had 
advanced  to  writing,  they  used  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  ancient  Persia.  The  best  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Turks  was 
con(|uered  by  the  Arabs  towards  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Arabian  alphabet,  and  by  much  of  the 
language  and  literature  both  of  the  Arabs  and 
Persians.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  (inn  government  under  Jaghiitai, 
the  son  of  Jengis  Khan,  that  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage—from him  called  the  Jaghatai  Turkish 

—  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  polished 
speech,  and  to  be  written  ;  and  its  most  flourish- 
ing period  is  comprised  in  the  short  time  from 
the  death  of  Tiniur,  in  1405,  to  the  de.«lh  of 
liuber,  in  15.'10.  Its  literature  consists  chiefly  of 
popular  poetry,  in  the  form  of  odes  or  songs  ;  but 
tliore  are  al.so  .some  prose  compositions,  religious 
unil  chronological ;  ot  which  lust  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  inenuiirs  of  i'liiiiir  and  iSaber. 
Turkish  coni|iositiiiii,  as  described  by  Mr.  Kr- 
skine, is  less  inllated  and  rhetorical  than  Persian 
and  .'\rabian;  and,  judging  by  hi.s  own  transla- 
tion (if  the  last  of  the  works  above  mentioned, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Turkish  litera- 
ture as  making  ii  nearer  a))proach,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  good  sense,  taste,  and  siinplieily  of  that  of 
Europe,  than  any  other  literature  of  Asia. 

In  the  soiilh-eastein  angle  of  what  is  com- 
monly considered  Persia,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Itelooeliislan,  we  have  three  races  of 
men,  dislinci  in  per.son  and  language,  living  in 
the  Nuine  country,  and  dwelling  together,  yet  not 
often  inleriiiixin'g  their  blood,—  a  circumsliineu 
which  will  frequently  be  found  in  what  re- 
liiains  (if  oiir  review  of  the  "  llaces  of  Asia." 
These  are  the  Heloeliei  s,  Itrahoos,  and  Deli- 
wars.  The  //r/iu/icis  have  dark-brown  com- 
plexions, black  hair,  long  visages,  elevated  fea- 
tures, with  tall  iiiul  iielive,  but  mil  robust  iier.stins. 
Half  their  language  is  a  corrupted  Persian; 
and,  although  the  nature  of  the  other  be  not 
ascerlained,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  being 
priiiiitive  and  original.  The  ///a/nKijiare  describeil 
by  Poltinger  a.s  wholly  unlike  the  Helochees. 
'f  hey  have,  according  to  him,  thick  short  bones, 

—  are,  in  fad,  a  sip.ab  instead  of  a  tall  people. 
Their  fates  are  roiiinl,  and  their  features  ilat, 
instead  of  being  raised.  I''requenlly  they  have 
brown  hair  and  beard,  from  which  we  should 
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augur  a  Fairer  complexion  than  is  ascribed  to 
them.  The  language  of  the  Brahoos  is  entirely 
diftferent  from  that  of  the  lielochees  ;  it  contains 
noPersian,  and  but  a  few  words  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  dialects  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Dehtuars 
have  blunt  features,  high  check-bones,  bluff 
cheeks,  and  short  persons,  being  altogether  ra- 
ther an  ill-favoured  race.  What  is  remarkable 
of  them  is,  that  their  language  is  that  of  a  people 
to  whom  they  bear  no  personal  resemblance,  the 
Persians.  This,  it  may  here  be  observed,  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Tadjuks  of  the  1  "urkish  family, 
who  claim  to  be  the  aboriginal  inh.tbitants  of 
Bokhara ;  but  then  the  Tadjuks,  though  stout 
in  stature,  have  elevated  features,  and  a  ruddy 
brown  complexion.  None  of  these  nations  have 
a  national  literature,  or  seem  ever  to  have  in- 
vented an  alphabet.  Even  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, although  rude  barbarians,  they  were  far 
from  being  savages ;  for  they  had  oxen,  goats, 
and  camels,  and  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and 
several  fruits. 

To  the  N.  of  the  races  now  described,  and  in 
the  N.  £.  angle  of  Persia  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation, we  find  another  race,  the  Afghan.  ,  This 
family  is  marked  by  a  brown  complexion,  black 
hair,  sometimes  brown,  a  profusion  of  beard  of 
the  same  colour,  high  noses,  high  cheek-bones, 
long  faces,  a  robust  ])crson,  and  a  stature  short  of 
the  European.    Their  language,  called  Pushtoo, 
is  peculiar;  it  contains  few  Sanscrit  words,  but  a 
good  many  of  those  of  the  popular  language  of 
Upper  India,  or  Hindi:    the  sounds  are  rough, 
and  some  of  the  consonants  are  such  as  have  no 
existence  in  the  Persian.     They  have  no  alpha- 
bet, and  use  the  Arabic   char.icters  ^  and  their 
national  literature,  con.si.sting  chieHy  uf  I vrics,  is 
said  not  to  lie  above  IXi  years  old.     In  the  time 
of  Alexander  these  people  were  rude  liarbarinns, 
but  not  savages,  for  they  had  towns,  and  corn,  and 
cattle,  and  were   probably  on  a  level    with  the 
(iermang  and  liritons  in  the  time  of  ('a>sar.     It 
is  only  in  comparatively  late  times  that  they  hnve 
made  any  figure  in  history.      Conquered  by  a 
'i'lirkish  natitiii,  in  the  lii.st  years  of  the  lOth  cen- 
tury, they  continued,  by  their  military  enterprises 
and  invasions,  to  exercise  great  intluence  over  the 
alliiirs  of  I  liiulostan,  and  some  even  overt heafl'airs 
of  I'ersia,  down  to  the  inl<lilleol'the  IHth  century. 
Among  the  high  inoiiniaiiis  and  narrow  ele- 
vated valleys,  which  lie  E.  of  the  country  of  the 
Afghans,  exists  a  people,  lA'  whom  little  is  known 
beyond    their   names :    these    are   the    Kall'ers, 
or  inlideN,   so   called    by    their    Mohamini-dan 
neighbours,   the     Dards,    Tibet- lialtai,  Chitral, 
Ila/aras,    and     .\iiiiaks.  I'liese     people     are 

ilescribed  as  remarkable  lor  their  fairness;  the 
jioHsessioi:,  oecasionally.  of  light  h.iir  and  blue 
eyes,  ami  great  personal  beauty.  i'liey  speak 
many  languages,  wliieh  are  absolutely  niiknown 
to  I'.urojieaiis.  Aeroiiling  to  a  most  Judicious 
writer,  .Mr.  lirskine,  they  eonstiliile  "  i,  series  of 
nations,  who  appear  never  to  lia>e  attained  the 
nrt.s,  the  ease,  or  the  civilisation  of  the  soiithern 
states;  but  who,  ai  the  same  time,  unlike  those 
to  the  north,  have,  in  general,  settled  on  some 
parlieiilar  s|><it,  built  villages  and  towns,  and  iiil- 
tivated  the  viil.  '  Letters  seem  to  be  iiiikiiowii 
to  these  (leopie  :  tliey  eiilliNate  siitnll  iiiiiinti- 
ties  of  wheat  and  millet,  liiit  ihiir  prineipnl 
Wealth  consists  in  ii\en  and  goats.  The  inoiiii- 
lain  barriers  vvhieh  siirroiinil  them  hnveptoleeted 
Ihem  from  invasion;  mid  the  narrow  \allevs 
«hich  (oiiiprlse  their  country,  divides  them  into 
niiineroiis  tribes,  and  hinders  their  citillsation. 
For  wi.nt  of  a  better  natlie,  this  may  be  railed 
the  Dard  familv. 
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eastward,  we  come  to  a  ereAf 
numerous    family,    the   Hindoo,    stireiiH 
from  the  7th  to  the  35th  degree  of  north  lati 
tude,  and  from   the   6.Sth  to  the  95th  of  east 
longitude.     Correctly  speaking,  this  is  perhans 
not  one  family,  but  an  aggregate  of  races,  beariiff 
such  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  the 
European  varieties  do  among  themselves,  a|. 
though  wider  in  degree.  The  colour  iscommonlv 
black,  or  at  least  a  deep  brown ;  and  hence  the 
name  of  Hindoo,  applied  to  them  by  their  fairer 
Turkish  and  Persian  invaders :  for  that  word  in 
the  Persian  language  is  equivalent  to  negro  in 
ours.   The  hair  is  always  long,  coarse,  and  black  • 
the  beard  of  the  same  colour,  and  not  deficient  ■' 
the  eye  invariably  black,  or  deep  brown  ;  the 
face  oval,  and  the  features  well    rs-i^cd,  sym- 
metrical, and  handsome  ;  so  far  at  least  as  the 
absence  of  colour  and  transparency  will  allow 
but  generally  with  an    eti'eminate  cast :    with 
some  defect  in  the  lower  limbs,  the  person  is  well 
formed.     The  stature  is  generally  short  of  the 
European ;  the  boily  is  spare,  and  deficient  in 
strength  and  capacity  ot  enduring  toil,  if  com- 
pared with  the  surrounding  families;    but  the 
want  of  force  is  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  lightness,  Hexibility,  and  dexterity.     Judging 
by  the   form  of  the  skull,  miKlern   naturalists 
have  placed  the  Flindoos,  or  still  more  whiinsi- 
cally,  "  the  higher  orders"  of  them,  in  the  same 
class  with  the  natives  of  Europe.    This  is  Imt  ^n 
ingeuiousphilosophical  dream;  and  Urine,  wh,, 
knew  them  well,  and  who  never  suspected  the 
possibility  of  placing  them  in  the  same  category 
with  men  of  white  skins,  robust  frames,  and  high 
enterprise,  justly  describes  them  as  having  been 
"  from  the  earliest  agesofanti(|uity  a  people  who 
have  no  resemblance,  either  in  llgure  ur  manners, 
with  any  of  the  nations  contiguous  to  them." 
'I'heir    general    appearance    to    a    stranger  is 
truly   and  graphically  described  by  IMr.    t'ord, 
chaplain  to  the   factory  at    Sural  in  the  ciini- 
inencement  of  the  17th  century.     "A  people," 
says  he,  "  pres<'nte(l  themselves  to   mine  eves, 
clothed    in    linen     garineiuii,    somewhat    low. 
descending  ;  of  a  gesture  and  garb,   as  I  niiiv 
say,  maidenly,   and   well-nigh  eileininate  ;  uf 'g 
countenance  shy,  and   somewhat  estranged,  yit 
sniiling-out  a  glozed   and  bitshful   faniiliariiv." 
Cleaiiiess  and  subtlety,  rather  than  depth  with 
vigour,  characterise   the  intellectual  capacity  uf 
the  Hindoo.     In   practical  gwid  sense  they  are 
below  the  Chinese  ;  in  energy,  vigour,  and  en. 
terprisc,  below  the  .Arabs,   I'ersians  and  Turks; 
but  they  are  equally  astute  with  any  of  tlu'se  ;  il, 
iiidieil,  thev  do  not,  in  this  respect,  surpa.ss  ihiiii 
all.     They  liave  been  repeatedly,  and,  for  so  riii- 
meroiis  a  people,  easily  conquered  ;  but,  on  lluir 
side,  tliev  have  never  gone  aliroiid  for  coiii|mN|, 
The  i  (indoos  were  |irolialily  among  the  eirluvl 
civili.sed  of  the    I'amilieii  of  inankiiid.      Ncariy 
•i.'Ji*)  years  ago,  the  (ireeks  fouiiil  them  eoMi|iiit'. 
ing  coiiiiniinilies,  whose  advance  in  the  arls  ul' 
life  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Persians  of  llu' satiu' 
period  ;  and  to  have  attained  such  a  slate,  must 
nave  been  the  work  of  manv  previous  ceiiliinis. 
Tlu-    connlry    they    inhabit    has    a    l'HV(iiir:ilili> 
climate,  and  fruitful  soil,  and  nature  presenliil 
to  the  exercise  of  their  iiHtiiral  ingenuity  iii.itiv 
valuable  priMliicts  in  (he  ainnial,  vegetaiile,  sml 
inineral  kingdoms,  such  as  the  iisel'iil  aiilmuU, 
many  of  which  are   still    found   in  a  wild  itaU' 
III   the  coiinlry.willi  several  descriptions  of  ciirii, 
esculent     roots,     totton,    and    sil'(.         All  the 
l.ingiiages  of  the   llindoos  are  <il'  simple  LTnin- 
iii.iiieal    striii'tiire,    except   one,   the  dead    .San- 
scrit,   as    (omples    as    the    tireek    or    .\r4h1c. 
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ifliero  are  at  least  10  alphabets,  which  we  hold 
to  have  been  each  separately  invented,  but  af- 
lerwards  more  or  less  improved  by  borrow- 
jge  from  that  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  most  com- 
pKhensivc  of  them  all,  particularly  in  the 
^option  of  its  resular  and  almost  philosophical 
jfr;iiif?ement.  We  know  as  little  of  the  people 
«'ho$e  language  the  Sanscrit  was,  as  we  should 
gf  the  Romans,  if  we  had  no  writings  in  Latin 
liut  »hnt  were  mythological,  dramatic,  or  poe- 
tical, that  is,  if  we  hud  neither  Itoman  history  nor 
Komaii  monuments.  We  should  in  that  case 
i^jiit  to  the  modern  language  which  approached 
the  nearest  to  the  Latin,  and  certainly  decide 
upon  Italy  as  the  native  country  of  the  Itomans. 
I'hc  Hindoo  language  which  contains  the 
potest  amount  of  isanscrit,  is  the  modern 
Hindi;  and  at  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  on 
the  fir^t  Mohammedan  invasion,  c  language  was 
spoken  at  Delhi  and  its  vicinity  as  nearly  re- 
^.nibling  it  as  Saxon  does  English.  The  nation 
then,  ot  which  the  Sanscrit  was  the  vernacular 
lunjfiiiigc,  probably  had  for  its  primitive  seat  the 
countries  un  both  l)anks  of  the  Jumna,  about  the 
'tub  deface  of  N.  latitude ;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
pointed  out  by  many  intelligent  Hindoos,  as  the 
lorality  of  the  ancient  people  whose  language 
iiid  institutions  have  exerted  so  great  an  mflu- 
enceuvera  large  portion  of  mankind.  As  we 
diverge  from  this  focus,  the  pro])ortion  of  San- 
jcrit  touiid  in  the  dialects  of  India,  becomes 
It>s  and  less;  and  in  some  of  the  languages 
of  the  South,  not  more  of  it  is  to  be  found, 
gor  in  any  other  shape,  than  that  in  which  we 
liiulLiitin  in  English.  Hindoo  literature,  not- 
viihstiiiiding  the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  its 
culture,  is  extravagant,  rhapsodical,  puerile,  and 
destitute  both  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
Ill  infceiuiitv  and  invention  it  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  or 
l\  rsi'ins ;  nor  in  common  sense  or  authenticity, 
niih  that  of  the  Chinese,  tame  and  mechanical 
].  is  the  latter.  The  authentic  records  of  the 
IIiikUiiis  caiiiiol  be  carried  back  by  any  ingenuity 
U'uinil  eleven  centuries;  and  even  this  much  is 
ihi'wurk  iif  Euro|)ean  antiquaries.  That  period 
linn  carries  Hindoo  chronology  only  to  the 
iiiiilille  ages  of  I'Uiropean  history,  —  corresponds 
»ilh  the  .Vrab  conquest  of  Spain,  --  and  is  lung 
pleritir  to  the  con(|uest  of  England  by  the 
SaxiHiM.  of  France  bv  the  Franks,  and  of  Italy 
lit  the  Lombards.  The  capacity  of  the  Hindoo 
Liinily,  then,  tried  by  the  test  of  literature,  stands 
tmertliaii  that  of  nny  of  its  considerable  neigh- 
iHiurs  NVe  have  alreaily  said,  that  though  in 
umiur.  fonii,  and  feature,  a  cinnnutn  character 
I  WMnfi''  to  the  whole  Hindoo  family,  there  exist 
Ml  >irikiMg  dillereiu-es.  Wc  shall  endeavour 
jMiiiit  out  a  lew  of  theM!.  Jtegiiiniiig  from 
[  i!ie  iiorlli-west.  we  have  the  I'usliiiifiiatis, 
•  ith  ){enuiiie  HindiH)  features,  brnuelte  com- 
viiins,  and  rather  stouter  and  taller  iierscuis 
II  the  iiihaliitanis  of  the  plains  of  llin- 
laii.  They  have  u  peeulnir  language  and  a 
I  n.i.Miiial  aljihabet.  .South  of  these,  and  on  the 
I  nil,  HI'  hiivi-  the  more  iniineroiis  and  powerful 
lulMiii  of  the  .SiiA.v,  or  iSiK^lis.  "  1  he  features 
III  dk'  whole  nation."  say*  lluriies,  the  traveller 
»lni  hill  most  recently  described  tlieiii,  "  are  now 
I  ttili>linet  from  those  of  their  neighbours  us  the 
Inamii  and  ChiiieM'.  With  lui  ettreine  regii- 
inly  uC  idiysiogiiomy,  and  elongation  of  eoiiii- 
J  Miiiiu'e,  they  may  be  reiulily  ilistiiiguisheil  Ironi 
llu'iiiher  tribes,"  NN  e  shall  add  to  this,  that  they 
Ikrcatall,  active,  handMiine  nice  ;  of  verv  darK 
Ininipli  kton«,  but  of  features  xtroiiuly  luarked  liy 
'iiitifeiiuine  Hinduu  tlmractvr,    '1  lieir  iuii|;uage 


is  a  dialect  of  the  Hindi.  Between  the  25th 
and  S3d  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  72d 
and  87th  degree  of  £.  longitude,  exists  a  nume- 
rous people,  now,  for  the  most  part,  speaking 
also  a  dialect  of  the  Hindi,  which  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  received* 
large  admixture  of  Persian,  just  as  the  Saxon 
did  of  French,  and  almost  at  the  same  period. 
They  are  generally  taller  and  fairer  than  the 
people  of  the  south,  and  of  all  the  Hindoo  family 
may  be  considered  as  having  made  the  greatest 
advance  in  civilisation.  Their  language  is 
written  in  the  same  alphabet  as  that  used  in 
writing  Sanscrit.  Throughout  India  they  are 
known  as  Hindostanees.  To  the  east  of  these, 
and  inhabiting  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of 
the  country  of  the  Hindoos,  we  have  the  lien- 
gallee  race,  distinguished  by  dark  complexions, 
lowstature,  and  feeble  and  slender  frames  be- 
yond any  other  Hindoo  people.  The  Uen- 
gallees  have  a  peculiar  language  of  simple 
structure,  without  inflexions,  the  parts  of  speech 
being  formed  by  the  use  of  particles  and  auxi- 
liaries. Sanscrit  words  and  roots  enter  largely 
into  its  composition  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  of 
this,  and  of  most  of  the  other  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  India,  that  Sanscrit  forms  their  ground- 
work, as  Latin  forms  that  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  This,  however,  is  unquestionably  not 
true  of  all  the  languages  of  the  south  of  India; 
and  we  think  it  very  doubtful  if  it  be  so  even  of 
that  of  the  liengallces.  This  last  has  a  peculiar 
alphabet,  formed  on  the  principle  oftheUewan- 
agari,  an  alphabet  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  basis  most 
probably  having  been  a  rude  character  of  in- 
digenous invention.  There  is  no  liengallee 
literature  which  goes  further  back  than  the  15th 
century,  and  very  little  even  of  this.  The  Uen- 
gallecs,  like  the  other  Hindoos,  have  no  history  ; 
and  the  first  authentic  date  in  their  chronology, 
is  the  year  12(i3,  when  the  country  was  invaded 
and  cuiuiuered  by  the  Turko-I'ersians,  from 
Delhi.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Kengallee  race 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  least  energetic, 
physically  and  mentally,  of  the  Hindoo  family. 
Even  within  Hindostun,  they  have  never  ven- 
tured, us  coiujuerors  or  emigrants,  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country ;  while,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  they  seem  to  have  been  invaded 
and  subdued  by  all  their  western  neighbours. 
In  llexibilitv  and  acuteness,  however,  they  eijual 
any  other  Hindoos;  uiul  in  our  times,  have  ex- 
hibited a  capacity  for  iniiiruvemeiil  lievond  theni 
ull. 

Vo  the  south  of  the  Dengallees,  we  find  the 
Ihia  race,  or  Orias,  taller  and  stronger  than 
the  former,  but  still  with  A\<x\\\,  and  delicate 
ligures.  This  race  is  leiuarkable,  even  among 
llindoos,  for  a  lack  of  spirit  and  intelligenee. 
They  have  a  peeiiliar  laugiu;j;e,  of  simple 
Structure,  into  the  eoniposituni  of  which  both 
Sanscrit  and  liengallee  enter  largely,  but  it4 
foiindalion  is  most  probably  i.ative.  The  al- 
phabet is  foiindeil  on  the  priiieiple  of  the  Dewa- 
iiagari,  and  the  literature  einisists  aluio.<t  wholly 
of  translations  and  paraphrases  fnnn  the  San- 
scrit. 

I'o  the  south  of  the  Nerbuihia  river,  and  of 
the  Oiia-,  we  li,i>e  the  populous  race  of  the  V'c- 
/iiii,'/ii,  stouter,  taller,  and  much  more  energetic, 
i'hese  are  the  people  called  by  the  earlier  F,u. 
ropeau  settlers  (ieiitoos.  Their  language  is 
iniiarinoniou-i.  harsh,  not  very  simple  in  it* 
structure,  and  is  written  in  a  peculiar  national 
alphabet;  loll. iwiiig,  however,  as  all  the  Indian 
alphaliels  do,  the  eonvenietit  clas.^ilieation  of 
Ihe    Uewun.igiui.     .Saiiscnl    is   found    in    it,  N( 


m  ^^'^ 

French  exists  iu  English,  Greek  In  Latin, 
Arabic  in  Persian,  or  Turkish  and  Persian  in 
the  dialects  of  northern  India.  Their  national 
literature  is  considerable  in  extent,  but  that  is 
all  that  can  be  safely  asserted  of  it.  This  is  the 
only  Hindoo  race  which  has  exhibited  any  thing 
like  a  spirit  of  foreign  enterprise;  and  that  en- 
terprise is  wholly  mercantile.  Their  cominerce 
and  their  migrations  at  present  extend,  and 
seem  from  very  remote  periods  to  have  extended, 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
countries  bet.veen  India  and  China.  I  he  spread 
of  the  language  and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos, 
indeed,  to  these  countries,  was  most  probably  in 


a  great  measure  their  work. 

To  the  west  of  the  leliiigas,  we  find  the  Ma/i- 
ratla  race,  smaller  in  person;  indeed  rather  of 
meagreand  diminutive  fonn,  of  ungraceful  make, 
and  rapacious  aspect.  The  Mahratta  language 
is  peculiar ;  and  in  reference  to  the  admixture 
of  Sanscrit  found  in  it,  the  same  observations 
apply  as  to  the  Telinga.  Among  all  the  con- 
siderable races  of  the  Hindoo  family,  the  Mahrat- 
ta had  long  been  the  most  backw.nd  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  were  totally  unknown  to  history  as  a 
people,  until  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when  they  suddenly  entered  on  acarcer  of  con- 
quest, which  threatened,  and,  but  for  the  presence 
of  a  European  jiower,  would  jirobably  have 
effected,  the  subjugation  of  all  India. 

The  south  of  India,  beyond  the  Telinga  and 
Mahratta  races.  Is  occupied  by  four  distinct  races, 
differing  In  language,  and,  in  some  respects,  in 
physical  fonn  and  intellectual  character ;  but  as 
in  both  respects  It  would  be  difljculi  to  deline 
the  differences  with  precision,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  their  simple   enumeration.     Of 
all  of  them  It  may  be  observed,  that  they  are 
(the  Inhabitants  of 'ilengal  excepted)  of  shorter 
stature,  but   of  more   compact  fomi,  than   the 
Hindoos   of  the    north.      They   are   commonly 
also  of  darker  complexions.     Immediately  to  the 
cast  of  the   Telinga,  is  the    Tainiil  race,  occu- 
jiying  the  whole  of  the  level  country  below  and 
to  the  east  of  the  great  table  land  of  the  penin- 
sula as  far  as  t'ape  Coinoriii.    South  of  the  river 
Krishna,  and  occupying  the  tahU'-land,  l.s  the 
KnriKita  or  C'annaieso   race,    considerably  civi- 
lised, and  wide  s))read    In    this  part   of   India, 
liclow    the    table-land,    and   on    the     woslein 
coast,    we    have  two  races,    the  Mulnhur,    and 
the    Tiiluiv;  to   the   south,    peculiar    hi     their 
|)liy.>ical    organisation,     Intellrctuiil     character, 
a!:d    language.        Hesidcs  these  well  ascertaiii- 
eil   ra<e.«,   there   are  e\i<leiicrs  of  the  cxisti'iice 
of  dislini't   races  iils.i  in  the  pciiiiisuliis  of  (iuj- 
raf  ami  Kulch.   and    in  the  territory   of  Simk- ; 
ill  all  of  whit  h  there  seem  to  liavc  been  peculiar 
hiiiguai^es,  reiluci'd  at  presi'iit  to  dialetis  by  the 
niiinitture  nf  KiiKjiurors   .iikI   sntler*   IVoni  the 
iKirtli.      Among   the    iliiiiloo  rat'e->  nuist  be  in- 
cluded the  alMirigin:tl   inliabilaiils  ul'  (cyloii,  or 
f 'l/iL'ri/i'b',  «vhorcNeinli!('  the  Ililuloo,  and  no  other 
fiimily.  in  tlu'ir  colour,  Ihi'  lorni  of  their  piTMiiis, 
the  character  of  llii'ir  features,  and  theteMureof 
their  minds.      I  Iu  y  have  a  peculiar  liingii.ige,  an 
indigenous   alpli.iliet.  fdlldwing  the   Sanscrit  ar- 
raii;;eiiient,  and  tluir   spii'ih  toiilaliis  an  aliiin- 
d.iiice  of   Sanscrit   words. 

lint  besides  the c  more  considerable  races  of 
the  IliiidiHi  family,  there  are  a  good  many  rinic 
tribes,  dilfeiing  I'SMiitiiilly  in  liinguagr,  iinil  otUll 
in  iterton,  from  their  iiinri'  ciMJisi'd  iieighliours, 
nnil  from  each  other.  If  we  reckon  thisf  l.ist  .it 
not  iiiort'  than  half  a  do/in,  wf  >liall  liiid  tli:il 
llie  whole  llindoii  family  of  n.iiMins  docs  not 
tuiiiisi  of  Wn*  tliiiii    pi  diU'crciit  race-,  dillcring 


more  or  less  from  each  other,  in  stature,  strenffit, 
mein,  and  intellectual  endowment.  If  we  cm 
our  minds  back  to  a  period  of  Hindoo  histm 


when  society  was  in  as  rude  a  state  as  in  Am 


ory 


rica  on  its  discovery ;  —  before  the  time  when 
some  of  the  races,  by  their  superior  energy  and 
more  favourable  position,  had  destroyed  or  ab 
sorbcd  those  that  were  more  feeble,  or  less  aus! 
piciously  situated,  we  shall  probably  be  led  t 
conclude  that  the    number  of  races  and  Ign" 

fua^es  was,  in  proportion  to  extent,  as  great  in 
ndia,  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  NeyJ 
World,  uniform  as  the  Hindoo  physical  form 
and  mind  is  commonly  considered  to  be. 

From  the  eastern  limit  of  the  country  of  (i,. 
Hindoos,  to  the  western  limit  of  China,  iindfrom 
the  7th  to  the  2(ith  degree  of  N.  latitude,  there 
exists  a    great   family,    which  has  a  common 
character,  that  is,  the  different  races,  or  nations 
or  tribes  composing  it,   agree  as  much  amonff 
themselves  as  Europeans,  llindoos,  or  Chinest' 
We  shall  give  this  family  a  name  which  has  beeii 
already    applied    to    it,  viz.  the  Hindoo-Chinese 
though  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  apply  to 
it  that  of  one  of  its  leading  varieties.     The  f'ol 
low  ing  is  an  outline  of  its  jihysical  form.     Uh^a 
generalli^  well  projiortloncd,  but  of  remarkable 
tiatness  in  the  occipital  part.      Eeatiires  never 
bold,  prominent,  or  well  defined,  as  In  the  nations 
of  central  Asia.      Nose  small,  round  at  the  puint 
but  not  fiattened ;    and  the  nostrils.  Instead  of 
being  parallel,  dlvtwe  greatly.       Mouth  wjje 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  face  docs  not  projci'l- 
lips  rather  thick  ;  eyes  small  and  bl.ick.    1;,.^] 
brow  s  not  prominent,  nor  well  marked.   The  iai'c 
Instead  of  beln^  oval,  as  in  the  Hindoo,  Persian' 
Turkish,  Arabian,  and  European  families,  Is  of  I 
ft  lozenge  form ;  arising  from  its  great  breadth 
across  the   cheeks,  and   the   prominence  «f  the 
latter.        Complexion   a    liglit    brown  ;    much 
fairer   than  the    Hindoo,    but  darker  than  the 
Chinese.    It  is  never  black,  as  in  many  Hindoos 
and   most   negroes.     The  people  described,  are 
themselves  aware  that  they  are  a  fairer  race  than 
the  llindoos;  and,  like  the  Turks  and  I'ersians, 
call  the  latter  "  black  men."     The  hair  of  the 
head  Is  always  black,  lank,  coarse,  and  aliiiiKlaiit, 
On evi'ry other  part  It  is  .scanty;  and  the  licardis  | 
throughout   thin   and    defective.     The  aMra^e  I 
stature  may  be  taken  at  live  feet  three  inchi's;'^ 
that   they   are   shorter   than    the    Hindoos   ami  I 
Chinese,  but  rather  taller  than  the  Malavan  l,i. 
mily.     The  lower  limbs  are  belter  forincil  than 
in  the  llimloo  family,  and  the  hands  larger  and 
less  eireniiiiale.      I'he   whole  person   is   n;liii.'t, 
but  withoiil  the  lightness,  llcxibility,  and  f,nn\ 
of  the   Hindoo  form.      It   is  at   the  i,anie  tinn' 
nuire    vigorous,    strong,   ami    hardy.       The   lan- 
guages of  this  family  of  naliinis  are  for  tluMiiii>t  l 
part    monosyllabic,    ami   us   wc  approach  (hiii]  [ 
wholly    .so.      i;vcn    the    iiolysyllaliic    VMiriU  nfl 
forciixu  langiiiiges  naliiralised  among  thciii.  are  | 
pronoiiiiccii  ii.>   if  each  syllable   were  a  (iMiift  | 
word.      It  follows,  of  necessity,  that  thev  are  ('\. 
treiiiely  simple  in  tlnir  siriictiire.  particles  nip. 
plying  the  places  of  inilexions   in   all  |art«i>f| 
speecli,  and  words   I'ollimiiig  each   other  iniK'f 
natural   order  ol'  ideas,      ThiTe   are,  besiilcs  thtl 
I'ali.  or  character  of  the  religious   laiigii;i);e.  Ml 
alphabets,  eni|i|oy(il  by  as  niiiny  dislincl  iiiilicint,! 
wliicli.  however,  on  examiniition,  maybe  reiliiiidl 
to    three.         The    llirinese,    I'egiiaiis,   anil   .\ra.l 
caiiese,  write    in    the    same   alpliiibct,   uiih  lii.l 
lliiig  iiKMlidciitioiis.       The  Siamese,    (  ,iii:liiij,iiri, [ 
and,   for   the  liioxt  pail     the  Laos,  write   in  iukI 
alphabet       that  iiMially  i  .illetl  the  Siaini  se.    Hull 
a  portion  of  tile  people  of   I. an  also  write  in, 
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ilphabet  distinct  from  these  two.  The  Birmese 
Jj  Siamese  have  adopted  tlieclassiAcation  of  the 
Sanscrit,  but  not  so  the  peculiar  alphabet  of  Lao. 
^V'e  hold  all  three  to  be  of  native  invention,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  classification  to 
be  only  recent  and  incidental.  The  fourth  al- 
phabet, or  Pali,  in  which  religious  works  are 
Lncrally  written,  is  common  to  all  the  nations 
Lw  mentioned,  and  is  the  same  which  is  now 
used  in  Ceylon  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  which 
t'jsoncc  used  in  Java  and  other  regions  remote 
from  India,  the  country  in  which  it  untjuestion- 
Aly  originated.  The  languages  of  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  countries  now  mentioned  have  not  only 
2  common  character,  as  to  sound,  structure,  and 
Junius,  but  they  contain  also  many  words  in 
toinin""'  the  necessary  effect  of  invasions,  con- 
juests,  and  settlements ;  the  greater  number  of 
iem,  probably,  in  rude  and  early  periods  of  so- 
(luty,  and  of  which,  with  few  exceptions,  history 
Iks  preserved  no  record.  •  A  large  infusion  of 
Sanscrit,  through  the  medium  of  the  Pali,  is  also 
(oinnion  to  them  all.  15ut  what  is  the  Pali 
liidf?  'ihc  common  belief  is,  that  it  is  the 
jncitnt  language  of  Magadha  or  Bahar.  It 
differs  chiefly  from  Sanscrit  in  being  more  voca- 
lic, more  effeminate  in  its  pronunciation,  and  less 
(dm|)lcx  in  its  grammatical  structure;  nnd,  in 
iiiurt,  iniicli  in  the  same  way  that  Uoniaic  and 
[lalian  differ  from  Greek  and  Latin.  INIost  pro- 
1^1,1}'  it  was  a  languu>re  which  arose  on  the  ruins 
jf  iiio  Saii'icril  ;    and  was  the  result  of  a  con- 


PrUliilliN,   mill   Ar;i. 


I  niK'^t  of  the  people  who  spoke  the  latter,  effected 
brsoine  other  Hindoo  nation,  the  principal  seat 
I  (if  ttliose  governineirt  was  Magadha  or  Bahar. 
theory  wuuld  confirm  the  common  and  ra- 
hiiiiul  opinion,  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  of 
^,,r:  recent  origin  than  that  of  Brahma.  The 
[ijli  is  not  an  intrinsic  portion  of  the  llindoo- 
f'hiiieso  lungiinges ;  but  it  is  found  to  exist  in 
thiin,  .'IS  Arabic  does  in  Persian  or  Turkish.  It, 
in  I'lii't,  embellishes  tlicm,  but  is  not  essential. 
IV'iiiiiiilof  this  family,  as  exhibited  in  their  li(e< 
iirvcft'orts,  ranks  them  lielow  that  of  the  Hindoos. 
Iniiiterprise  they  rank  also  below  the  latter. 
IhiMr  «ars  and  enterprises  have  been  wholly 
iiiiiliiied  among  themselves ;  and  they  have  never 
(iifcisi'd  the  .slightest  iiilluenee  over  the  other 
mat  families  of  mankind  ;  nor  have  they  pro- 
iuiYil  II  single  great  name  known  to  history,  or 
oiii'  reinenibered  even  by  themselves  n  century 
tfior  his  (lealli.  Still  their  civilisation  must  lie 
(if  (■iiii>i(leral)le  aiiti(piity,  for  the  elements  to 
nrniiiolt'  an  early  advance  iiiupiestionubly  exist 
inihi'ir  country,  anil  these  have  never  been  jtre- 
mm\  til  any  family  of  mankind  witluint  be- 
Aiiiiij;  early  improvement.  'I'he  ox,  the  hiiffalo, 
mil  li.e  elephant,  are  natives  of  their  countries 
t)iriiii|ihout ;  and  very  probably  the  horse  and 
tit  Hire  so  in  early  tinie.^.  I'he  soil  too  is 
pinmlly  of  reniafkable  fertility  ;  is  well 
(iiiToil ;  and,  iii  all  likelihood,  rice  and  some 
i«i.iller  grain.s,  with  some  farinaceous  roots  and 
ifiil  fiiiits,  are  indigenous.  Inferior  to  the 
iiiliiiis,  aiitl  still  more  to  the  Persians,  Arabs, 
i!i,l  I'hiiieso,  their  superiority  over  all  the  negro 
mil  .Vnierlcaii  nations  is  in  a  still  greater 
[pM|iiirlioii.  Their  progress  in  agriculture,  in 
[itif  loiniiion  arts  nf  life,  the  character  of  their 
i;iiiiis  anil  civil  institutions,  and  their  pus- 
,„tm  iif  a  written  character  and  a  llleratiirc, 
uliii'li  they  have  been  little  liidehted  to  t'o- 
iiiurs,  iilli'st.  i'l  short,  an  early  aiul  consider- 
1.  [irogrcss  in  society.  Ilirnu'se  temples,  uilli 
!i>rv  ii|i|icariiiice  of  autlit'iilicity,  can  be  traced 
Ml)  the  !ilh  century,  c(irrcS|ioii(lin^  to  the 
'<  iif  (  liiirleinagne   and   lluinun-at- Uaschiil. 


This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  great  antiquity :  but  the 
people  who  constructed  such  buildings  were 
already  far  removed  from  bein^ savages. 

We  shall  now  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
races  or  varieties  of  the  Hindoo- Chinese  fa- 
mily, beginning  our  examination  from  the  west- 
ward. After  leaving  the  country  of  the  Hindoo 
family,  —  of  the  men  of  black  complexion, 
fine  prominent  features,  slender  person,  and 
graceful  form,  —  we  approach  the  men  of 
brown  complexion,  flat  features,  and  strong-built 
but  squab  persons.  Still  the  Hindoo  form, 
whether  from  admixture  of  races  or  original 
constitutional  difference,  has  not  wholly  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  half-civilised  people  of  Cassay, 
Cachar,  and  Assam,  with  about  ,a  dozen  small 
tribes  in  a  wild  and  half-savage  state,  may  be 
described  as  partaking  of  the  physical  form  of 
both  Hindoo  and  Hindoo- Chinese.  All  these 
speak  different  languages,  and  the  more  civilised 
write,  some  with  the  alphabet  of  the  Bengallees, 
and  some  with'  that  of  the  Birmese.  Among  a 
few,  language  is  polysyllabic,  but  monosyllabic 
dialects  prevail. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  the  savage  semibar- 
barous  or  half-civilized  tribes  and  nations  now 
mentioned  —  extending  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
7th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  to  the  east  as 
far  as  the  Anam  race,  we  find  six  considerable 
nations,  in  which  the  physical  character  we  have 
ascribed  to  tho  Hindoo-Chinese  family  is  well 
marked,  the  genius  of  whose  languages  agrees, 
and  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  social 
advancement.  These  are,  the  Aracanese,  Bir- 
mese, I'eguans,  Laos  or  Sh.-.ns,  Siamese  and 
Cambojans  Each  of  these  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar language;  and  there  exists  even  in  their 
physical  form,  especially  us  to  size,  strength,  and 
feature,  dill'erences  which,  though  not  very  ob- 
vious  to  a  stranger,  are  sensible  enough  to  them- 
selves. Living  among  them  in  scattered^  com- 
mnnities,  as  fur  as  Lnropean  inquiry  has 
extended,  there  exist  no  less  than  eight  tribes, 
migratory  or  savage,  speaking  as  many  distinct 
languages. 

From  the  eastern  frontier  ot  Camboja,  to  the 
western  frontier  of  China,  exists  the  Aiiam 
race,  comprising  the  Cochin-Chinese  and  Ton- 
ipiinese.  These,  though  they  have  the  com- 
nioi?  characters  of  the  llindoo-Chinese  family, 
differ  from  the  rest  in  so  many  particulars, 
that  they  might  probably  have  been  considered, 
without  impropriety,  as  a  disiinct  family  of  the 
human  race,  in  stature  they  are  shorter  than 
their  neighbours,  the  Laos,  Cambojans,  and  Sia- 
mese, and  greatly  .shorter  than  the  Chinese, 
Their  persons  are  stpiat,  but  well  proportioned 
and  active  ;  their  features  are  unseemly,  their 
cheek-bones  very  high,  and  in  that  direction  tho 
lace  is  very  broad.  I'heir  language  is  purely  mono- 
Bvllabie,  ami  in  its  terms  has  no  admixture  of  the 
western  languages.  It  has  no  ulplittbet ;  but,  in 
lieu  of  it,  uses,  with  little  variation,  the  symbolic 
writing  of  the  (  liinese.  Besides  the  Anum 
nation  there  are  two  considerable  tribes  in- 
habiting the  same  country,  the  Vhainpa  aiid  IMoi, 
si)euking  their  own  distinct  und  peculiar  idioms. 
Ihus,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  countries,  and  among  a  peoiile  probably 
nut  by  iiiii-U-iilli  part  so  numerous  as  the  llinduus, 
we  have  ;i'J  naticuis  with  distinct  languages. 

We  now  come  to  an  imiHirtunt  family, 
coniprisnig,  indeed,  a  very  large  portion  of 
niankiiul,  the  C/iim.w.  The  outline  of  it*  phy- 
hical  character  niuy  be  described  as  follows! 
—  Colour  a  sicklv  white,  or  pulo  yeUow| 
hair  of  the  head  laiik,  black,  course,  and  slim. 
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ing;  beard  always  black,  thin,  and  deficient; 

there  is  but  little  hair  on  any  other  part  of  the 

body  ;  eye  invariably  black,  or  dark ;  eyes  and 

eye-brows   oblique,  turning  upwards  externally ; 

cheek-bones    high,  and    face  round  —  neither 

square,  nor  lozenge-formed,  nor  angular  in  its 

outline.  Nose  small,  depressed  at  its  extre- 
mity, and  thick  at  the  root ;  lips  thicker  than 

with    Europeans,   but   moderate  compared    to 

those  of  the  negro.     The  wliole  person  as  well 

built  and  symmetrical ;    there  is   not  in  it  the 

lightness  aiid  agility  of  the  Hindoo;  but  there 

is  sufficient  activity,  and  far  greater  strength. 

The  hands  are  small  and  soft,  like  those  of  the 

other  people  of  warm  climates.   The  lower  limbs 

are  particularly  well  formed,  far  excelling  in  this 

respect  those  of  all  other  Asiatic  people.       The 

languages  of  this  people  are  purely  monosyl- 
labic;  noneof  the  nations  comprising  it  having 

ever  known  how  to  put  two  syllables  together. 

330  poor  monosyllables,  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant, and  ending  in  a  vowel,  a  liquid,  or  a  nasal, 

and  each  monosyllable  admitting  commonly  of 

about  four  intonations,  so  as  to  make  in  all  about 

1300  words,  make  up  the  whole  of  their  meagre 

collo()uial  dialects,  which  are  no  less  than  13  in 

number,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  jjrovin- 

cial  divisions  of  the  country,  which   in  early 

times  composed,  probably,  at  least  as  many  dis- 
tinct nations.     Ihe  Chinese  monosyllables  are 

neither  affected  by  numl>cr,  case,  nor  gender ; 
by  mood,  tense,  or  person  ;  but  are  designated 
by  prefixed  or  affixed  particles,  ubmit  ;iO  in 
number.  The  language  of  the  Hottentots  is 
scarcely  ruder,  more  uncouth,  or  inharmonious. 

The  Chinese  family  newr  invented  an  al- 
phabet. From  knotted  words  they  came  to  their 
present  symbolic  character,  which  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  Kg)'i)tian  or  any  other  hiero- 
glyphics. It  is  a  language  for  the  eye,  and  not 
the  ear, — a  character  which  may  be  read  in 
English,  or  in  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  anv  Chi- 
nese language,  and  probably,  indeed,  with  more 
precision.  The  Chinese  writing,  in  fact,  is  a 
universal  character,  like  the  Arabic  numerali, 
and  has  consequently  many  conveniences  ;  but 
it  has  also  its  inconveniences.  It  has  prevented 
the  culture  of  oral  language;  occasioned  the  con- 
tinuance of  many  distinct  langu.-iges  in  the  same 
country  ;  and  these,  wretchedly  meagre  in  stnic- 
tiire,  sound,  and  comprehensiveness.  The 
Chinese  mind,  ns  indicated  by  its  literature,  is 
frigid,  mechanical,  and  unimaginative.  For  the 
(Ine  arts,  in  which  the  tJreeks  and  Ktniscans  had 
madi-  .such  remarkable  progress  '.'.TOO  years  ago, 
the  Chinese  have  never,  to  the  present  day,  exhi- 
l)ited  any  capacity.  They  are  laborious,  prac- 
tical, onlerly, a  v.i.st  asseuiblage,  in  fad,  of  .shop- 
keeper.i  and  nu'chanit-s.  I'hey  are  among  those 
families  that  made  the  earliest  progres.*  in  civil- 
ization. Whatever  they  have  is,  .il.so,  in<lige- 
noiis ;  for  of  all  mankind  they  owe  least  to 
strangers.  The  Clilnese  carry  their  authentic 
history  back  tn  a  period  of  near  .'KXi')  years;  and  j  their  independence,  as  the  .Mciioii.tse  in  tlii 


others  to  prove  the  comparatively  recent  (hji,  . 
the  whole  human  race.  Two  hundred  and  fiftee 
Tears  before  Christ,  or  above  two  centuries  and 
half  later,  the  Chinese  built  along  their  frontie* 
a  wall  of  1500  miles  in  extent,  some  20  feethieb 
and  broad  enough  for  half  a  dozen  horsemen  to 
ride  abreast,  —  the  only  human  monument  thw 
makes  "a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  map  of  ti, 
globe."    This  was  in  the  age  of  the  Hannib'als 
and    Scipios,  and  in  point  of  magnitude,  but 
nothing  else,   far  exceeded  the  power  of  tho 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  of  the  same  period 
VVe  may  infer  from  it  that  a  people  who  could 
erect  such  a  work,  and  who  2000  years  ago  had  a 
frontier  of  1500  miles  to  defend,  were  already 
numerous,  and  to  a  certain  degree  industrious 
We  may  safely  infer,  then,  that  the  Chinese,  from 
their  early  progress  in  civilization,  from  their  in. 
vention  of  printing,  their  discovery  of  silk  and 
porcelain,  their  progress  in  useful  works,  such 
as  domestic  architecture,  bridges,  and  canals  and 
their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  civil  aclunni. 
stration,  are,  if  not  the  most  showy  and  brilliant 
at  least  the  most  practical  and  useful,  of  the  Asia- 
tic  races.   One  thing  has  been  always  common  to 
this  and  the  Hindoo  family,— an  absence  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise.      In  no  age  have  the  Chinese 
gone  abroad  in  search  of  foreign  conquests  or  ad. 
ventures;  and  even  their  indirect  influence  on 
strangers  has  been  confined  to  their  own  ininie- 
diate  neighbourhood,  no  doubt  a  wide  circuit" 
Like  all  Asiatic  people,  too,  they  exhibit  a  disi 
position  to  stand  still,  after  making  certain  ad- 
vances  in  civilization,  which,  in  their  case,  have 
undoubtedly  been    respectable.        They  at  all 
events  display  none  of  that  illimitable  facility  of 
expansion  which,  in  the  history  of  our  rice,  has 
hitherto  alone  characterised  the  European  fa. 
mily.      The  Europeans  of  the  I'lth  century  bear 
very    little   resemblance   to  those   of  the  i.-,i|) 
exce])t  in  spirit  and  enter])rise  ;  but  we  perceive 
that  the    Chinese  of  these  two  distant  ages  are 
in  all  rcsjjccts  very  nearly  the  same.   The  Euro. 
pean   has   advanced  at  the  si)eed  of  the  raie- 
horse,  while  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Chinese  is,  that  its  pace  has  been  that  of  tin;  tor. 
toiiie. 

Even  in  the  apparently  homogeneous  popu. 
lation  of  China,  there  is  to  be  found  considcralile 
diversity,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  probaWv 
as  great  as  in  the  European  familyorthe  Ilinduo' 
It  bus  been  already  stated  that  there  are  (ilU'ci, 
languages,  belonging  to  as  many  proyiiu-es;  and, 
indeed,  sev.'ral  provinces  have  more  than  one 
language.  'J'he  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  coast  .ire  commonly  more  athletic  than 
those  of  tile  centre  and  north;  and  among  the 
latter  are  fJHind  some  who  have  less  of  the  ohli. 
quity  of  eve  which  is  so  charncteristie  of  the 
Chinese,  am!  whose  features  altogether  iiiipruiuh 
more  nearly  Hi  the  European.  There  are  even 
races  within  the  empire  that  are  not  Chines', 
either  in  person  or  speech,  and  who  still  prcstrve  I 


tlieir  sage,  Confucius,  live<l  and  wrote  in  the 
nrcseiit  character  L'.KK)  years  ago  ;  — wrote, 
in  shi.rt,  his  moral  rhniisodies  while  llerodntus 
was  \<  riling  liistury  ;  and  in  the  same  age  in 
which  nourished  I'eriiies,  I'hiilias,  Hippo- 
crates, and  I'lato;  :,ii  tli.it  China  was  obviously 
a«  inferior  to  Kiirope  'hen  i  s  it  is  now.  At 
that  time,  linvvevrr,  (hill.,  •-imth  of  the  Velliiw 
river,  which  at  pre-i  lit  eonlaiiis  the  greatest  and 
most  iiiiliistrloiis  pcirtioii  nt'  its  popul.ititiii,  was 
in  a  state  of  entire  linrharisiii ;  and  even  the 
northern  frontier  wai«  divided  iiilo  iii.iny  petty 
•latct, — facts  that   only  contribute  with  many 


lerior,  the  l.olo*  on  the  western  frontier,  wiih  I 
the  inoiintainei'i's  of  llnimin  and  Forinnsa. 
'I'hese  twoislandy,  indeed,  seem  (Uily  tohave  hnn  \ 
colonised  by  the  Chinese,  as  the  Saxons  (  ,. 
Ionised  ilrit.iiii  ;  \  liile  the  aborigines,  like  'in' 
Welsh  and  Iliglilaiiders,  have  been  cotiliiuil  i,, 
the  iiKiuntains.  The  language  of  I'liniioM  ., 
in  fact,  poly.syllaliir,  and  contnins  inniiv  hi'iI^ 
of  Ihe  .Malayan  family  of  laiigii.iges  ;  and  ihi'l 
(  (line  ciilonisitjon  of  this  isLuxl  we  know  tulic 
only  of  two  eeiiturie-'  il.ale, 

Near  tlie  (  hincHe  wi-  have  another  great  lam  Iv, 
bearing  it  some  resemblance,  but  still  so  ili.<iini.i| 
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in  physical  and  intellectual  character,  that  we 
gre  warranted  in  classing  it  separately.  This  is 
the  Japanese,  which  occupies  a  country  of  great 
extent,  in  the  fine  and  temperate  climate  from 
jO°  to  45°  N.,  and  comprises  a  population  in- 
ferior only  to  the  Chinese.  Their  colour  is 
tawny ;  stature  short,  but  robust ;  noses  flattish ; 
eyelids  thiclc,  and  as  it  were  puffed;  eyes,  as 
ujuol,  darlc,  but  less  sunk  than  those  of  the 
Chinese ;  lower  limbs  large  and  thiclc,  not 
clean  and  well  made,  as  with  the  latter.  "  In 
(lie  main,"  says  Kempfer, "  they  are  of  a  very 
ugly  appearance."  'Ihe  language  of  the  Japa- 
nese, instead  of  being  monosyllabic,  is  polysyl- 
labic. The  Chinese  can  pronounce  the  aspirate 
/,;tliti  Japanese  have  no  such  sound  in  their 
language.  The  Chinese  have  as  it  were  a  na- 
tural incapacity  of  pronouncing  the  consonants 
f  and  (/,  which  they  always  convert  into  /. 
The  Japanese  pronounce  them  with  the  same 
facility  as  Europeans.  The  different  pronunci- 
ation of  the  two  people  made  a  lively  impressioh 
on  Kempfer,  who  describes  it  as  follows :  "  As  to 
the  pronunciation,  that  also  is  very  different  in 
both  languages,  whether  we  consider  itingeneral, 
or  with  regard  to  particular  letters;  and  this 
difference  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  seems  the  very 
instruments  of  voice  are  differently  formed  in  the 
Japanese  from  what  they  are  in  the  Chinese.-  The 
pronunciation  of  the  Japanese  language  in  ge- 
neral is  pure,  articulate,  and  distinct,  there  being 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  letters,  according 
toour  alphabet,  combined  together  in  one  syllable: 
that  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is  nothing 
but  a  confused  noise  of  many  consonants,  pro- 
nounced with  a  sort  of  singing  acc(!nt,  very  dis- 
ajfrceable  to  the  ear."  lie  adds,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  commercial  terms,  the 
hnj^uugc  of  Japan  docs  not  contain  a  single  word 
liorruwed  from  the  dialects  of  China;  and  hence 
he  argues,  with  justice,  that  the  two  nations  are 
nholly  of  distinct  origin.  The  Japanese,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  have  adopted  the  symbolic  writing  of 
the  Chinese;  but  they  have  also  an  alphabet  of 
their  own,  which  is  syllabic,  like  that  of  the  Man- 
choos,  and  like  it,  too,  written  from  top  to  bottom. 
A  Hindoo  alphabet  has  also  been  recently 
discovered  among  them,  confined  to  the  priest- 
buo(),  whose  ritual  is  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Pali 
language.  The  Ja])ancse,  from  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  them,  are  a  race  of  considerable  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  energy ;  inferior  to  the 
Chinese  in  ingenuity,  but  superior  to  them  in 
spirit  and  courage.  Favoured  by  u  country 
enjoying  many  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  ex- 
tent, iiisiiliir  position,  with  most  probably  the 
possession,  on  the  s))ot,  of  many  of  the  most 
uii'lul  plants  and  animals,  they  could  hardly 
fall  to  make  an  early  progress  in  civilization. 
I'heir authentic  history,  according  to  themselves, 
dates  ()()()  years  ii.  c.  'i'his  is  probably  greatly 
over-rating  its  real  authenticity ;  for  it  would 
carry  us  back  almost  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
ami  would  precede  by  nearly  two  centuries  tho 
ajie  of  Confucius  and  IVrides.  In  fact  they 
admit  that  they  are  a  people  of  more  recent  civi- 
iiziili(Ui  than  the  Chinese  by  \'i  centuries.  They 
lia\elia<l,  however,  a  long  time  for  iinprovemenf, 
a'ul  tortile  last  three  centuries  may  be  considered 
as  h.iv  been  absolutely  .  'ationary  ;  if  indeed,  as 
t^  I'  II'  of  their  self-exclusion  from  strangers 
within  inat  period,  they  may  not  rather  tie  consi- 
ileri'd  tolie  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  than 
lul'ore  it.  While  Chinese  civilization  has  lu'en  re- 
e.ili'illv  interrupted  by  the  iiiva.iions  of  the  shep- 
iuiclstil  the  Niirlli,  no  strangers  have  eversiiccess- 
lully  invaded  Japan  ;  and  the  only  attempt  at 


conquest,  made  by  the  Mogul  conquerors  of  China> 
between  five  and  six  centuries  ago,  the  elementSt 
and  the  courage  of  the  Japanese,  repelled,  and 
punished  by  the  destruction  of  100,000  of  the  in- 
vaders. An  industrious,  and  in  many  respects,  an 
ingenious  culture  of  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  — 
respectable  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  pottery 
and  lacquered  ware, — letters,  literature,  authentic 
records,  the  art  of  printing,  and  political  institu- 
tions,— prove  the  Japanese  to  be  capable  of  a 
respectable  civilization  according  to  the  Asiatic 
standard ;  but  they  prove  also,  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  more  favourable  position,  both  as  to 
climate  and  political  security,  their  natural  genius 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  That  they  are 
a  peculiar  and  original  family,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  question.  This  is  their  own  opinion  ; 
and  Kempfer  observes,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  "fancy_  themselves  highly  ailVonted 
Dy  the  endeavours  of  some  who  busy  themselves 
to  draw  the  original  of  their  nation  from  the 
Chinese  or  others  of  their  neighbours." 

We  have  described  the  individuals  of  the  Ja- 
panese family  as  if  there  existed  among  them 
no  differences,  physical  or  intellectual ;  but  if 
we  knew  more  of  them,  probably  many  con- 
siderable variations  would  be  found  in  both 
respects.  The  inhabitants  of  Nipon,  the  prin- 
cipal island,  are  distinguished  by  "big  heads,  flat 
noses,  and  musculous  fleshy  complexions,"  as 
Kempfer  expresses  it.  ThoseofSaikokf  are  short 
in  stature,  of  slender  make,  but  well-shaped  and 
handsome.  The  inhabit^ants  of  the  Loochoo  is- 
lands are  described  by  our  navigators  as  being 
neither  Chinese  nor  Japanese,  but  partaking  oT 
both :  they  are  most  probably  neither,  nor  yet  a 
mixture  of  both,  as  they  fancy,  but  an  original 
and  distinct  race.  Their  stature  does  not  exceed 
5  feet  2  inches,  so  that  they  are  a  very  diminutive 
race.  Their  language  is  peculiar,  partaking 
equally  of  the  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic  cha- 
racter. In  fact,  the  Japanese  empire  is  an  aggre- 
gate of  small  liereditary  principalities,  in  which 
a  little  acquaintance  would  probably  discover 
much  diversity.  In  language,  too,  probably  much 
difference  would  be  found  to  exist ;  although,  in 
all  likelihood,  not  to  so  great  an  extefit  as  in 
China;  owing  to  the  .existence  of  a  more  perfect 
oral  language,  a  common  alphabet,  and,  in 
general,  the  absence  of  the  artihcial  medium  of 
communication  which  is  universal  among  the 
people  of  the  latter  country. 

lo  the  N.  £.  of  China  we  have  another  fa- 
mily, the  Curean,  occupying  a  peninsula  equal  to 
Uritain  in  extent.  The  Coreans  are  described  as 
superior  in  strength  and  stature  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  but  they  are  evidently  a  race  very 
inferior  in  mental  energy  and  capacity  lo  either. 
Their  language,  or  most  probably  languages,  are 
peculiar,  diflering  from  those  of  their  immediate 
neighbours,  the  Alanchoos,  Chinese,  and  Ja- 
panese. It  would  appear,  also,  that  they  have  a 
national  alphabetic  character,  although  occasion- 
ally having  recourse  also  to  the  symbolic  writing 
of  China.  In  the  useful  arts  tliey  have  made 
considerable  progress ;  but  the  standard  of  their 
civilization  is  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  Their  authentic  history  goes 
back  to  l(X)  years  ii.  c,  or  corresponds  with  the 
cl.issic  lera  of  Rome. 

The  inhabitants  of  two-thirds  of  the  superlicies 
of  Asia,  fr(mi  the  seats  of  the  families  already 
specified  to  the  frozen  Ocean,  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed, 'i'hese  have  u  comnutii  resemblance  in 
simie  iin))ortant  fealires  ;  but  it  is  only  such  a 
resemblance,  colour  alone  excepted,  as  exists  in 
all   the   families   already  mentioned  from  th« 
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eastern  shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Hindostan.  Modern  naturalists  have 
described  the  whole,  including  in  it  the  nations 
to  the  E.  of  the  Hindoos,  which  we  have  just 
classed,  as  one  of  the  five  pennanent  varieties  ot 
the  human  race,  under  the  name  of  the  Mongolian. 
A  classification  of  this  description,  which  ar- 
ranges under  a  single  head  people  difTering  most 
widely  in  form  of  person,  stature,  strength, 
language,  and  mental  capacity,  appears  to  us 
of  no  value  whatever,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
warranted  in  attempting  a  different  one,  though 
the  materials  before  the  public  for  such  a  jiur- 
pose  be  exceedingly  imperfect ;  and  the  subject 
Itself,  from  its  extent  and  variety,  as  well  as  the 
rude  and  wandering  character  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  races  concerned,  is  naturally  of  much 
complexity.  We  shall  divide  the  races  into  those 
which  inhabit  the  valleys  or  southern  slopes  of 
the  Himalaya  chain :  those  which  dwell  between 
the  latter,  the  Chinese  and  Corean  families,  and 
the  Altai  mountains ;  and,  lastly,  those  which 
dwell  between  the  Altai  range  generally  and 
the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  lirst  race,  proceeding  in  the  above  order, 
and  beginning  from  the  L.,  is  the  liuotca,  or 
inhabitants  of  13ootan.  "  It  is  not  possible 
to  conceive,"  says  Turner,  who  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  both,  "  a  greater  dissimi- 
larity between  the  most  remote  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  than  th.-it  which  distinguishes  the 
feeble-bodied  and  incek-spirited  natives  of 
Bengal,  and  their  active  and  Herculean  neigh- 
bours the  mountaineers  of  Uootan."  They  have 
invariably  black  hair  ;  the  eye  is  a  very  remark- 
able feature  of  the  face — small,  black,  with  long 
pointed  corners,  as  though  stretched  and  ex- 
tended by  artificial  means ;  their  eye-lashes 
aresothin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceiitible;  and  the 
eyebrow  is  but  sliglitly  shaded,  lieluw  tlie  eves 
is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face,  wliich  is  rather 
flat  and  narrow  from  the  cheek-bones  to  the  chin. 
The  skin,  about  as  fair  as  that  of  a  southern 
European,  is  remarkable  for  its  smoothness ;  and 
the  l)eard  does  not  present  itself  until  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  and  then  is  scanty.  The  liootuas 
are  a  stoyt,  active  race,  and  their  stature  occa- 
sionally rises  to  6  feet.  Mr.  'i'uriier,  indeed, 
describes  them  as  "  models  of  athletic  strength." 
The  liooteas  are  a  Icfng- settled  agricultural  peo- 
ple, and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
arts;  have  a  peculiar  language;  an  alphabet 
which  follows  the  Hindoo  arrangement;  and  in 
civilization,  allowance  being  made  for  their 
remote,  insulated,  and  mountainous  country, 
may  be  considered  on  a  ])ar  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  lying  between  India  and 
China. 

Westward  of  the  Hooteas  is  the  country  of 
the  Nepal,  which,  iixlependent  of  Hindoo  co- 
lonists ami  settlers  from  the  .S.,  who  are  some- 
times of  pure  blood,  but  have  often  mixed  it  with 
that  of  the  natives,  contains  H  aboriginal  races; 
viz.  the  Uorkhas,  !Vlagars,  Gurungs,  .larivas, 
Newars,  Aliimiis,  Kiraiits,  and  I.apchus.  'lliis, 
from  the  ))redoininant  race,  may  be  calleil  the 
Gurkha  family.  These  are  a  sliurt,  robust  peoule, 
of  an  olive  complexion,  and  oi"  features  less 
Mongolian  than  those  of  the  Hooteas.  Their 
languages  are  for  the  most  part  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  |K>lysyllal>ie,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  have  a  knouledge  of  letters.  There 
is,  among  one  of  the  races  at  least,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  native  alphabet ;  but  the  Deuanagari, 
adapted  by  additions  and  omissions  to  their  na- 
tive proiuiiU'iatiui),  h:is  been  ndo|>te(l  by  the 
greater  number.     Their  state  of  civitixatiun  is 
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nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Booteas;  but  thev 
have,  recently  at  least,  exhibited  a  greater  spirU 
of  enterprise. 

To  the  N.  of  Bootan  and  Nepal,  and  on  the 
terrace  of  the  grand  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
an  elevation  or  12,000  or  13,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  a  cold  and  dry  climate,  and  an  ungcnial 
soil,  are  found  the  Tibetian  family ;  which,  as  tar 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  extends  over  26  degrees 


of  longitude,  or  from  the  74th  to  the  idoth 
The  Tibetians  have  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Tartar  countenance — a  face  angular  and  broad 
across  the  cheek-bones,  and  small  black  eyes, 
with  very  little  beard.  Instead  of  being  tall 
like  the  Booteas,  they  are  short,  squat,  broad.! 
shouldered  ;  but  slow  and  sluggish  in  mind  as 
well  as  body.  They  are  mild  in  disposition 
and  have  never  exhibited  the  mental  energy 
or  enterprise  of  their  neighbours  either  to  the 
N.  or  S.  The  horse  and  ass,  two  species  of 
the  ox,  the  goat,  and  sheep,  are  domesticated 
among  them.  All  these  are  probably  natives 
of  the  country,  and  the  two  first  are  said  still 
to  exist  in  the  wild  state.  Their  language  is 
guttural,  nasal,  and  harsh,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure jiolysyllabic.  'I'hey  possess  a  peculiar  alpha- 
bet,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Hindoos  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  does 
not  follow  its  arrangement.  For  religious  pur- 
poses  they  have  another  alphabet,  much  resem- 
bling the  Pali,  and  which  they  no  doubt  received 
along  with  the  religion  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  which 
they  have  been  the  medium  of  communicating 
to  many  of  the  tribes  of  Tartary,  including  the 
two  which  have  coiu|uered  China.  They  have 
long  possessed  the  art  of  printing  with  im- 
movable wooden  blocks,  which  they  use,  how- 
ever, only  for  the  multiplication  of  religious 
works. 

We  come  now  to  far  more  important  races: 
those  inhabiting  generally  the  vast  plateau  and 
extensive  ascents  between  the  Himalaya  and 
Altai  ranges,  as  far  as  the  Hnth  deg.  of  long,,  and 
then  between  the  former  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
.Vinur,  or  Amour,  'i'his  is  the  ytonsiolian  family, 
and  may  be  described  as  being  generally  com- 
prised between  the  40th  and  ."jCth  degrees  of  lat., 
and  ranging  over  H0°  of  long.,  or  from  the  (iOth 
to  the  I -loth  deg.  K..  although,  in  .■tome  situations, 
exceeding  these  limits  N.  and  S.  by  a  few  de- 
grees. We  shall  first  give  the  general  (k'scrl|i. 
tion  of  the  whole  family.  Forehead  low  and 
slanting ;  head  altogether  of  a  s(|uare  form.  The 
cheek-bones  .stand  out  widely  on  either  side ;  the 
lilaMla  and  osm  iias/,  which  are  flat  and  very  small, 
are|>lnced  nearly  in  the  same  i)lane  with  the  malar 
bones  ;  there  are  scarcely  any  siij)erciliarv  ridjres; 
entrance  of  the  nose  narrow  ;  the  malar  /'».«« 
forms  but  a  slight  excavation  ;  the  ulviilar  vAw 
of  the  jaws  is  obtusely  arched  in  front ;  chm 
rather  prominent ;  l)o<ly  short  of  the  lOuropi'an 
stature,  broad,  s-juarc,  and  robust ;  extremities 
short,  but  slender  ;  Khonlders  high  ;  neck 
thick  and  strong.  Hair  always  black,  and  Ihc 
eye  invariably  black  or  dark  brown.  Hair  of  tl.c 
head  long  and  lank;  and  there  is  a  paucity  (if 
beard,  as  well  as  of  hair  over  the  rest  of  the 
bodv. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  this  family 
known  to  Kuropeans,  under  the  name  of  Kasti'rn 
and  Western  Tartars.  The  first  comprise  cliicHy 
the  Maiuhoos,  sometimes  ralle<l  also  Mau'-liiirs 
anil  iMaiiiurs.  These  are  the  present  lords  oC 
China,  oi'  which  their  parent  country  constitiik'S 
hut  a  dependency,  though  a  favoured  (inc. 
Those  lliat  are  seen  in  China  are  not  always 
easily  dibtinguinhcd  from  the  Chinese.    They 
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tre  described  as  shorter  and  squatter  than  the 
Chinese,  and  having  a  more  angular  countenance, 
and  harsher  features.  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  a  perfect  similarity  of  dress  and 
costume  is  apt  to  mislead  the  observer,  and  that 
most  of  the  flrst_  conqujrors  marrying  Chinese 
women,  the  nominal  Manchoos  of  China  are  in 
reality,  in  a  great  measure,  a  mixed  race.  In- 
habiting a  more  genial  climate  and  a  better  soil 
than  the  Mongols  or  Western  Tartars,  the  Man> 
choos  are  a  more  civilised  people  than  the  lat- 
ter. They  have  for  the  most  part  habitations, 
and  some  agriculture,  though  flocks  and  herds 
constitute  their  chief  wealth.  The  great  river 
Amur,or  Saghalien,  and  its  many  branches, which 
abound  in  fish,  passing  through  their  territory, 
many  exist  as  fishermen.  The  JVIanchoo  lan- 
guage is  quite  national  and  peculiar ;  it  is  poly- 
syllabic, full,  and  sonorous.  It  has  the  sort  of 
copiousness  which  characterises  the  Sanscrit  and 
Arabic,  and  which,  in  a  perfect  language,  ought 
rather  to  be  called  redundancy.  The  number  of 
words  for  the  horse,  ox,  and  dog,  according  to 
age,  sex,  size,  colour,  and  other  qualities  is,  for 
example,  overwhelming.  The  present  alphabet 
of  the  Manchoos  is  syllabic,  written  in  columns 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  like  the 
Chinese,  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  that  cha- 
racter, from  left  to  right.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
Invented  only  during  the  present  dynasty,  the 
JIanchoos  having,  previously,  used  the  same 
characteras  the  Mongols.  TheManchoos,  though 
they  have  acted  a  considerable,  have  by  no  means 
acted  an  equally  distinguished,  part  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world  with  their  neighbours  the 
Mongols.  In  the  11th  century,  however,  they 
established  the  great  empire  known  in  the  middle 
ages  by  the  name  of  Katay  or  Cathay,  by  uniting 
to  their  own  country  the  northern  half  of  China. 
This,  after  lasting  117  years,  was  subverted  by 
the  arms  of  Jcngis  Khan  ;  but  in  the  year  1624, 
and  at  an  interval  of  more  than  four  centuries,  the 
Manchoos  again  possessed  themselves  of  China, 
and  have  now  for  more  than  twocunturies  govern- 
ed that  empire,  and  probably  with  a  skill  and 
wisdom  never  equalled  by  its  native  masters. 

We  come  now  to  the  true  Mongols,  —  to  the 
race  "  whose  rapid  conquests,"  as   Gibbon  ex- 
presses it,  "  may  be  compared  with  the  primitive 
i'unvulsions  of  nature,  which  have  agitated  and 
jltered  the  surface  of  the  globe."    They  extend 
nestuard  from  the  longitude  of  Pekin,  or  about 
II CO,  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  a  sweep  of  at  least  3C00 
miles,  and  with  the  same  ])hysical  form,  the  same 
kngiiagc,    and    no   great   variety  of  manners, 
1  embrace  the  communities  or  tribes  known  to  us 
under  the  various  denominations  of  Mongols,  or 
Moghuls,    Kalkas,    Kiuths,    Ogurs,    Kokonors, 
Kami,  and  Kalmucks.     It  is  peculiarly  to  this 
family   that  the  descriptions    given   by    Euro- 
pean writers    of  "  the    Tartars  "  is  applicable. 
Ihcy  are,  in  fact,   the  same  men  as  the  com- 
I  panions    of  Atlila,  Jengis    Khan,   and  for  the 
mu3t|)art  of  those  of  Timur,  who,  though  priding 
liimself  on  being  a  Turk,  was  in  reality  a  IVIongol, 
wli(i«e  family  had  been  long  settled  in  a  Turkish 
country,  and  whose  myriads  were  a  mixture  of 
Ijdih  races,     (iibbon,  on  the   authority  of  Jor- 
nandc's,  describes  the  person  of  Attila,  and  says 
that  it  exhibited    "  the  genuine  deformity  of  a 
Irndderii  Cahnuck."     An  ecclesiastic,  (pioted  by 
Miiiiliew  Paris,  gives,  in  VlAli,  a  )iicture  of  the 
Mongols  who  were  the  instruments  of  the  con- 
liliii'sts  of  .lengis  an<l  his  sons,  which  is  evidently 
(drawn  by  un  eye- witness.     "The  Tartars,"  say's 
I  hi',  "  liave  firm  and  robust  bodies,  lean  and  pal'id 
I  touMtenances,  high  and  broad  shoulders,  short  and 


distorted  noses,  pointed  and  prominent  chins, 
a  low  and  deep  upper  jaw,  long  teeth  distant 
from  each  other,  eyelids  stretched  out  from  the 
temple  to  the  nose,  eyes  black  and  unsteady,  an 
expression  oblique  and  stern,  extremities  bony 
and  nervous,  large  and  muscular  thighs,  but 
short  legs,  with  ^  stature  equal  to  our  own,  the 
deficiency  in  the  length  of  the  lower  limbs  being 
made  up  in  the  rest  of  the  body."  The  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  in  the  reign  of  the  Chinese 
emperor  Kang-hi  repeatedly  travelled  over  the 
country  of  the  Mongols,  and  actually  surveyed  a 
portion  of  it,  confirm  this  description.  The 
Mongols,  by  their  statement,  are  a  stout,  squat, 
swarthy,  and  ill-favoured  people,  with  the  com- 
mon Tartar  countenance  expressed  in  its  boldest 
lineaments.  The  language  of  the  Mongols  is 
polysyllabic,  and  differs  wholly  from  that  of  the 
Manchoos.  What  is  remarkable,  and  almost 
peculiar  to  this  people,  is,  that  the  whole  race 
speak  the  same  language,  from  the  longitude  of 
Pekin  almost  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  some  si- 
tuations even  into  the  heart  of  Siberia,  and 
westward  within  the  confines  of  Europe.  This 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  their  being  physically 
the  same  race,  from  their  ever  wandering  and 
unfixed  habits,  the  frequent  mixture  arising  from 
these  habits,  the  practice  of  a  universal  nospi- 
tality,  and  their  having  been  repeatedly  united 
under  the  same  government,  though  never 
very  permanently.  Something  similar  to  this 
may  be  found  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  languages  of  which  have  a  vast  num- 
ber of  words  in  common,  a  pacific  sea  consti- 
tuting in  this  case  a  common  medium  of  inter- 
course and  communication,  like  the  steppes  and 
deserts  of  the  Mongols,  the  prao  and  the  canoe, 
in  fact,  taking  the  place  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and 
the  camel.  The  country  of  the  Mongols  is  cold, 
elevated,  and  dry,  few  parts  of  it  being  fit  for 
culture,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  consisting 
of  deserts,  or  "  seas  of  .sand,"  as  the  Chinese 
express  it,  in  which  there  is  neither  herb  nor 
water.  It  abounds,  however,  in  game  and  wild 
animals.  For  the  chace  there  is  the  tiger,  leo- 
pard, deer,  antelopes,  hares,  and  many  species 
of  the  gallinaceous  family.  The  camel,  ass, 
and  even-the  horse,  are  still  found  in  it,  in  their 
wild  state ;  and  no  doubt  the  ox  and  sheep  were 
so  also  before  they  were  appropriated.  Such  a 
country  necessarily  made  the  Mongols  early  a 
nation  of  shcphcrcls  and  hunters,  and  chained 
them  down  as  it  were  to  that  condition. 

The  Mongols,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  number,  live  exclusively  on  animal  food  ; 
and  their  clothing  and  dwellings,  or  tents,  are  for 
the  most  part  of  animal  tegument  or  fibre.  When 
urged  to  agricultural  employment,  their  answeris, 
"  Herbs  were  made  for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field  for  man."  {ante,  p.  178. ) 

Their  whole  employment  consists  in  the  tend- 
ing of  cattle,  war,  and  the  chase.  Their  knowledge 
of  letters  is  of  the  humblest  order,  and  applicable 
only  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  in  the  hands 
of  their  priests.  One  tribe,  the  Igurs  or  Ogurs, 
invented  a  meagre  alphabet  of  14  letters,  which, 
improved  atid  extended  from  that  of  Tibet,  is  still 
in  u.se.  Of  their  own  history  and  important  mi- 
grations, which  civilised  nations  have  recorded 
for  more  than  '2(X)0  years,  they  know  as  little 
as  rats  or  marmots  do  of  theirs.  Jengis  Khan 
was  wholly  illiterate,  and  Timur  and  Ilabcr  had 
a  knowledge  only  of  I'tirkish  and  Persian  letters. 
The  immense  country  of  the  IMongoU  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  vast  nursery  of  soldiers,  consisting  of 
many  camps,  oquippwl,  provisioned,  and  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice,  without  iiiconvei\i« 
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ence  or  expense.  The  people  have  strength  and 
hardihood  of  body,  and  vigour  and  «'j;te"'8e"ce 
of  mind,  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages; 
and  whenever  a  leader  of  genius  capable  of 
uniting  the  tribes  in  a  common  adventure  has 
.pning  up  among  them,  they  have  Pi-^vt^  «  Pest 
and  nSisance  to  all  the  civilised  races  of  man- 
kind within  their  reach.  Such  a  union  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Chinese  to  build  their 
arcat  wall  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  «ra;  occasioned  about  the  same  period 
the  destruction  of  the  Greek  kincjlom  of  Bactria ; 
caused  the  settlement  of  the  Huns  within  the 
confines  of  Europe,  with  their  acts  of  destruction 
and  rapine  in  the  finest  parts  of  it,  in  the  4th  and 
Sth  centuries ;  and  the  conquest  of  1  urkcstan, 
Persia,  India,  and  China,  achieved  by  J engis 
Khan,  Timur,  and  their  descendants  in  the  13lh, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries.  The  Mongolian  family 
is  at  this  day  very  nearly  what  it  was  2000  years 
ago,  and  in  all  intermediate  times.  Are  mankind 
likely,  then,  to  be  again  harassed  by  any  of  their 
great  military  expeditions?  Such  an  event  is 
very  unlikely  with  any  nation,  the  Chinese  ex- 
cepted;  and  as  far  as  the  European  family 
is  concerned,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
fire-arms,  with  other  improvements  since  the 
15th  century,  have  made  it  all  but  impossible. 
Asiatics,  indeed,  though  sometimes  obtaining 
temporary  advantages,  have  never  been  a  match 
for  the  Europeans,  even  when  the  latter  were 
comparatively  weak  and  semibarbarous.  Attila 
was  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Chalons  by  an  in- 
ferior  army  of  the  barbarians  of  northern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  whole  of  his  adventures  were,  after 
all,  but  so  many  predatory  inroads  on  a  large  scale. 
Jengis  Khan,  his  successor,  effected  onlythe  con- 
quest of  the  weakest  and  rudest  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Uussians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  and 
even  their  subjugation  was  temporary.  Timur 
did  still  less,  and  the  liosphorus  was  sufficient 
to  stop  the  progress  of  a  conqueror  who  had 
marched  in  triumph  over  5,0(X)  miles  of  Asiutie 
territory.  The  Franks  defeated  the  Arabs  in  the 
height  of  their  pride  and  power.  A  handful  of 
Normans  dispossessed  them  of  Sicily,  and  the 
mouiiuinecrs  of  Uiscay,  after  a  long  struggle, 
finally  expelled  them  from  Spain;  so  that  within 
the  memory  of  history  no  Asiatic  people  has 
formed  any  thing  belter  than  a  temporary  esta- 
blishment 111  Europe.  Civilised  Europeans  have 
been  conquered  by  Iwrbarians  of  their  own  family ; 
but  not,  sinqe  the  historic  age,  by  Orientalists. 
The  researches  of  modern  philologists,  howuvur, 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  singular  and  ap- 
parently iinaccouniuble  fact,  that  the  languages 
of  India,  the  .Manehoos,  and  .Mongols,  and  of 
the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  European  families, 
contain  many  words  in  common  ;  not  so  much 
changed  by  the  peculiar  pronunciation  uf  each 
people  as  not  to  be  clearly  identified;  while 
the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  same 
family  do  not  contain  any  such  common  words. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  may  be  most  rationally 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  uf  an  invasion 
and  settlement  of  Trausoxiana,  Persia,  and 
Europe  by  the  .Mongols,  in  times  fai  be>uiid  the 
reach  of  history,  belore  the  imention  of  letters, 
when  there  were  neltlier  Cireeks  nor  Uumaiis  to 
tell  the  story.  How  the  Mongnliun  languages 
came  to  possess  many  words  in  Vominun  with 
the  Hindoo,  seems  obvious  enough.  .Ml  the 
Mongolian  nations  at  this  d.iy  receive  their 
religion,  and  the  language  in  wliich  that  re- 
ligion is  ex|)lalne<l,  from  the  i'ibetians  ;  and  the 
'libelians,  it  is  admitted,  base  received  both  /'mm 
India,     liut  what,  it  may  be  asked,  could  tempt 
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the  Mongolian  nations  to  the  invasion,  conqueit, 
and  settlement  of  a  country  so  rude  and  remote 
as  Europe  in  the  times  we  are  supposing?  The 
answer  is,  the  same  cause  which  produces  con- 
stant international  wars  among  themselves  down 
to  the  present  moment,  —  the  restless  military 
habits  engendered  by  their  position,  —  the  con- 
stitutionai  animal  courage  of  a  race  energetic  and 
enterprising,  —  the  desire  to  find  new  pastures 
for  horses,  herds  and  flocks,  which  a  well  watered 
and  (then)  thinly  peopled  country  like  Europe 
could  well  supply ;  and  the  victories  of  one  tribe, 
forcing  the  conquered  to  abandon  their  own  lands 
and  seek  new  establishments.  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  cause  which  drove  the  Huns  of  the  2d 
century  b.  c.  upon  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria,  and  eventually  brought  that  people  to 
Europe  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  after  Christ, 


producing  even  their  permanent  settlement  on 
its  eastern  confines.  The  conquests  of  Attila, 
and  of  Jengis,  it  may  be  added,  had  similar  ob- 
jects in  view,  but  took  a  different  direction,  and 
ended  differently,  owing  to  the  resistance  in 
their  times  of  a  comparatively  numerous,  wealthy, 
and  civilised  people.  Timur,  with  the  strength 
which  Europe  had  already  attained,  at  thcclose 
of  the  14th  century,  only  threatened  to  invade  it. 
iioth  he  and  Jengis  invaded  and  overran  all  the 
other  countries  or  the  West  in  the  languages  of 
which  Indian  words  are  to  be  found ;  but,  like  the 
remote  invaders  to  whom  our  theory  alludes,  they 
never  touched  the  Arabian  peninsula,  nor  formed 
any  permanent  establishment  in  any  country  in 
which  the  Semitic  class  of  languages  is  spoken. 

The  native  capacity  of  the  Mongolian  family 
is  sufficiently  attested ;  by  the  production  of  such 
men  as  Attila,  Jengis,  Timur,  Baber,  and  Kub- 
lay  Khan  ;  as  well  as  in  the  conquest,  the  reten- 
tion for  more  than  200  years,  and  the  skilful  go- 
vernment during  nearly  the  same  time,  of  the 
vast  empire  of  China.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that 
the  most  useful,  if  not  the  greatest  public  work  in 
that  country,  the  grand  canal  of  600  miles  b 
length,  was  the  work  of  the  first  Mongol  emji'Tr" 
who  was  the  u  ndisputed  lord  of  the  whole.  K  uli. 
lay  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jengis,  though  born  a 
shephertl,  added  to  the  enterjirise  and  courage 
of  his  own  race  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  con. 
([uered  ])eople. 

Between  the  Altai  range  and  river  Amur  to  the 
S.  and  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  N.,  there  exist 
tribes  almost  as  numerous  as  in  any  equal  extent 
of  the  American  continent,  and  far  more  distinct 
ill  physical  form.  Many  of  them  are  obviously 
distinct  families :  and  others,  not  so  considered, 
will,  we  arc  satisfied,  be  found  to  be  such  on  a 
better  acquaintance.  The  whole  are  so  numerous, 
obscure,  and  unini]iortant,  that  it  is  difficult,  or 
rather  impo.ssible,  to  classify  them  satisfactorily. 

There  are  found  near  to,  and  on  the  banks  uf 
the  Amur  or  Saghalien,  4  nations,  called  Soloni, 
Kertching,  l)uguri,and  Natkis,  all  of  which  have 
languages  whoilv  different  from  their  immediate 
neighbours  the  Nianchoos,  while  they  differ  also 
among  themselves.  They  are  rude,  dull,  and 
wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  letters;  live 
on  (ish  ;  and  with  ihem  we  find  the  dog,  from  ne- 
cessily,  first  subFtituted  for  the  horse  and  the<n. 

Sherbani,  the  grandson  of  Jengis  Khan,  led  ,i 
colony  of  Mongols  into  Silieria,  amounting  lu 
1  .',,(XH)  families,  and  his  descendants  reigned  there 
for  .'«X)  years,  or  until  the  Uiissian  (/wiv.irn/ iind 
eoii(|ue«l  ;  m>  that  the  .Mongols,  although  origir;. 
ally  (oreigners,  now  form  a  considerable  poriiiin 
of  the  po|iulation  of  .Siberia,  either  pureor  niixid 
iiliwith  the  native  tribes  of  the  country.  T!ie 
'I'uniiims  arc  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Mancliooj, 
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They  are  of  middling  Htature,  with  features 
more  distinct  and  more  in  relief  than  the  KaU 
muclcs  or  Mongols;  well>made,  active,  and 
courageous.  The  Buriatt,  it  is  pretended,  also, 
are  of  the  Mongolian  race ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  their  physcical  form  that  this  cannot  be  the 
casei  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  Mon- 
mlian  words  in  their  language.  According  to 
PallaSi  an  eye-witness,  they  are  short  in  stature ; 
and  so  efl^minate,  that  six  of  them  hardly  equal, 
in  point  of  strength,  a  single  Russian.  'Inese 
cannot  be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  powerful  and 
intrepid  people  that,  centuries  ago,  conquered 
these  same  Russians.  The  Wa^aul  constitutes 
a  small  family,  dwelling  between  the  Uuralian 
mountains  and  the  Obi,  of  stature  below  the 
European,  with  black  hair,  scanty  beard,  and 
Tartarian  face.  The  Ostiaks  are  a  family  small 
and  feeble,  with  hair  of  a  light  colour  and  reddish 
tinge.  They  can  count  no  further  than  10,  and 
live  almost  exclusively  on  flsh.  The  Samoueds 
extend  along  the  Frozen  Ocean  from  the  40th  to 
the  n5th  deg.  of  E.  long.  The  stature  of  this 
very  distinct  family  is  commonly  from  4  ft.  to 
J  ft,,  and  coniicqucntly  at  least  a  foot  short  of  the 
kuropean  standard.  Ilcad  disproportionately 
large;  face  flat;  mouth  larse;  cars  also  large,  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  iacc  projecting.  The 
Jcliouktchis,  Y'akoKincs,  and  AorirJc)  occupy 
the  cxtrt!iT>o  eastern  angle  of  .'isia  fronting 
America,  m  d  arc  a  coarse-fcaturr.d,  short  people; 
without,  however,  the  flat  noses,  or  peculiarly 
smail  eyei  oP  the  Kamtchatca dales.  They  re- 
semble the  Esquimaux  of  America;  and  speaking 
three  disM.ict  lanimagcs,  are  probably  as  many 
distinct  races,  'lite  A'amtchalcadales  arc  a  very 
shott  race,  with  broad  shouldors,  a  large  head 
and  a  flat  elongated  countenance,  thin  li])s,  small 
eyes,  and  very  little  hair.  The  Jlcutians,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  arc  ?  difler- 
entraco  from  these.  They  are  swarthy,  short, 
but  stout  and  well-proportioned.  The.  people 
occupying  the  great  island  of  Saghalien  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Kurile  islands,  from  the  Cape  of  Kamtchatka, 
to  Jess  in  Japan,  are  adistinct  race  from  any  of 
those  above  mentioned. 

The  stoutest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  people 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  or  those  found  to  the  S., 
dwell  in  moveable  tents,  like  the  Mongols ;  have 
horses  and  oxen ;  and  are  not  wanting  in  stature, 
strength,  and  the  military  virtues.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  inhabitants  or  the  bleak  and  inhospi- 
table reeions  towards  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea  all  exchange  the  horse,  ox,  and 
sheep  for  the  rein-deer  and  dog;  live  in  ca- 
bins or  caverns  instead  of  moveable  tents;  are 
small,  weak,  and  pusillanimous :  "  a  race,"  as  . 
Gibbon  expresses  it,  "  of  deformed  and  diminu- 
tive savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms." 
Among  all  the  native  races  to  the  N.  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  letters  are  wholly  unknown, 
agriculture  is  scarcely  practised ;  for  war  on  a 
large  scale  the  people  have  neither  disposition, 
capacity,  nor  means ;  and,  to  obtain  food  and 
clothing,  nearly  their  whole  time  is  consumed 
in  fishing  and  the  chase. 

V.  Amount  of  PoPUtATioN Political  Di- 
visions.— There  are  no  means  whatever  by  which 
to  form  any  thing  like  a  correct  estimate  either 
of  the  extent  or  population  of  .the  greater  number 
of  Asiatic  states.  The  estimates  of  the  population 
c^  China  only  vary  from  about  150  to  about  368 
mii'ioiis  ;  and  the  difierences  in  the  estimates  of 
the  population  of  other  countries,  though  much 
less  in  absolute  amount,  are  quite  as  great  in 
degree.  There  arc  also  great  discrepancies  in  the 
estimates  that  have  been  formed  of  the  area  of  the 
different  states,  originating  partly  in  the  want  ot 
correct  measurements,  und  partly  in  the  fluctu- 
ating and  ill-defined  nature  of  their  boundaries. 
The  subjoined  estimate  is  not,  therefore,  put 
forth  as  if  it  were  exempted  from  error ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  more  nearly  accurate  than  most  of  those  by 
which  it  has  been  preceded. 


Eitimate  of  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  diflbrcnt  Asiatic  States. 
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Area  In  Square  Miles  (Ennl.). 

Population. 

,  rhinm  Rmpln  and  ile|iciHl«nl  Statai    •                 .                 .                 • 
1  Hu,>laii  Kin|ilr»          .                •                .                -                -          - 
!  EnipirrorAnam               .                   -                                     .                   •       - 
i  KImiati  Kmiiire       -                 .                 •                 >                 -               - 
.  Warn      ...... 

Mill;  PmliuaU                •                •                   ... 
'  Cuuy      .                -                -                .                   .                -         - 
1  IWoochisian       .... 

■  Arihaniitlan,  5-c        .... 

'  Inot^wniltt)!  I'nrtnrr,  o'  Turkcttan        .... 

«.  Khatiiit  of  Rnkhara      •                    «                   ... 
k.  Khatial  <if  Kokan      ... 

r.  Khan.it  iif  Kliiva          <                      -                      .                   .             - 
1     d.  liuloiwntlent  KirKhli  and  Toorkft           .                   •       '            - 
Pmla               -                -                   -                   .                   •           ■ 
lurHih  itomlnioni          .                 .                 .                 .                 -       - 

.\rabia         ...                                      ... 

llmdMian,  with  Awarn,  and  IhP  HfitUh  ptDTlncn  beyond  the  UangM     - 
Indq-emlent  State, :  — 

a.  I..ilicire  ( Tuiiiab)                .                    .                    .                     - 

b.  Slnile          ...                  ,                 .              . 
e.  N'l'nl                   -                      .                  .                      •                     ■ 
d.  Muotan    .                 -                    .                    -                    •         • 
#.  Nc-tndla'a  dotnlnltma             >                 . 

Slain  undpr  Itritl^h  itfuitrtlon  :  _ 

l>itiiinl(iiis  ufthc  Nizani,  1U*rnr,  Oude,  Mvanre,  TraTnnrorc,  Cochin, 
S.illarah,  the  Uulcowar,  the  IliOl'ual'  and  Ilundlt'cund  i;lileh, 
(iwallor,  Ac*           ...                    -                 . 
'    DTlll<ih  dominions :  — 

'I.  Ucngal    Fre«ldmnr,  Inrludltin  Amuii,  Cachar.J)nteah,  Ara* 

ran,  and  the  cwl<il  UlniieMT  |iruflncei 
n.  Mnilrai  Prwlilimt'y           .... 
('.  Monilmy  I'rfkldenry                 •                    .                     •             . 
PoltuKue^i',  Kireni-h,  and  IVinlkh  dtimlnlotu        .                   .                    - 

Tot.ilof  Cimllnnitiil  A»l« 

7,i44,ono 

5,H46,IKH) 
im,IKI0 
IS4,(KH) 
Hll,(l00 
M,IK)0 
7,(100 
■ilKl.dUO 
•^(HI,IHHI 
7a7,(KK) 
Sfi.1,940 
l3.'i,(iS0 
(i,NHII 
380,400 

48'i,nnn 

4I7,"(I0 
1,IKI0,IJ(KI 

1  ,yi'i,uw 

114.400 
.•i!i,fill<l 
M,(,IMI 
lil,OIHI 
,TJ,400 

433,(i70 

3,'.s,«no 

I7'.MIIHI 

7,1.H1 

-       16B.0OO,flOO 
3,fiOO,0(IO 
&,flOO,IIOO 
S,0(K),(IOO 
«,KOO,000 
fitlO,000 
70,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,(HI0 
5,000,000 
8,000,000 
l,(l(KI,(100 
HOO.dOO 
1,800,000 

9,000,000 

I«,SOO,I100 

10,II0U,(KI(I 

lS0,6(!0,0a0 

«, 000 ,000 
l,IIIIO,IHIO 
8,.'ilKI,INI0 
1,. '1(10,0(10 
4,000,000 

41,100,000 

f>9,9S0,000 

14,nn.'i,(KI0 

«,!)4(I,(KI0 

74,^,(X)0 

l7,Ki:.'>,IKIII 

37.'i,8.10.(XKI 

ISI.ANPS           -                      .                      .                      ... 
1      Kmiiire  of  Japan        ... 

(>\lotl                    •                             .                             .                             ... 

Ilonittt        ...                        •                        .                    . 

Sumatra                    •                    .                    •                    .                     •            ■ 

.la..           .                      .                      .                  .                   .                   . 

r.l..|i«               .... 
1       I*lii1im'lnc«               ..... 

Mmilanin  .ind  HfH)liin,          .... 
1      1 1ll!  TuuLUniiin  lalaiiUi  in  (he  K.  Heu 

1,110,000 

si;(;,.'>oo 

VI, 7(10 

lr.«,.Mio 
iiii,.'.<«i 

4!I,'III0 

7.'.,li(IO 
lid, 100 
I(II,41HI 

7S,4llO 

S4,370,0flO 
8.1,000.000 
I,OIJO,(KH) 

4,oiHi,iion 

7,000,000 

4,NOO,(IO0 

.^,(IO(l,(NIO 

4.lfi3,(IOO 

1,«K(>,00(I    , 

4,IV7,(IO() 

Total 

18,M7.'i,(KiO      1                            4M,G()0,0(10     ! 

O 
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VI.  Proorissof  DiscovERr.— Tliegcographi- 
cal  knowledge  of  Asia  may  be  considered  as  com- 
mencing with  its  western  countries,  and  with 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  our  present  civilisation. 
Judea  and  Phoenicia  are  the  quarters  from 
which  the  earliest  information  comes.  Ihe 
Jews  scarcely  recognised  distinctly  any  object 
more  easterly  than  the  Euphrates,  emphati- 
cally termed  by  them  "the  river;"  beyond 
which,  at  a  vague  and  uncertain  distance,  they 
placed  "  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Tyre  traded 
with  several  cities  on  Us  banks,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  pushed  her  inlercourse  further;  though 
Dr.  Vincent  reasonably  conjectures,  that  the 
chests  of  rich  apparel,  carefully  bound  with  cords, 
brought  by  this  channel,  were  from  countries 
much  more  remote.  A  great  traffic  is  mentioned 
with  Uedaii,  a  city  of  Arabia,  which,  from  its 
many  isles,  and  its  merchandise  cf  jjrccious 
cloths,  must  liave  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ormuz, 
and  have  drawn  these  commodities  from  India. 
They  were  transported,  by  large  caravans,  across 
Arabia  to  Edom  or  Idumca,  which  was  greatly 
enriched  by  this  traffic.  From  the  south  of 
Arabia,  Shcba,  or  Sabea,  sent  caravans  laden 
with  gold  and  incense,  both  probably  obtained 
from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  nearly 
cotemporary  age  of  Homer,  was  far  more  limited. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of 
any  country  east  of  Asia  Minor.  Colchos,  on 
the  Euxine,  being  supposed  to  contain  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  must  have  been  viewed  as  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  earth  :  the  voyage 
thither  by  Jason,  in  the  ship  Argo,  was  regarded 
as  an  almost  superhuman  achievement.  The 
name  Asia  was  then  applied  only  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Caria,  whence  it  was  extended  to  the 
peninsula,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent ; 
afler  which  the  other  was  named  the  Lesser 
Asia.* 

The  triumphant  contest  of  Greece  with  Per- 
sia excited  deep  interest,  and  generated  plans  of 
conquest,  which  rendered  every  information 
respecting  that  empire  acceptable.  The  most 
valuable  contributor  was  Herodotus,  who,  during 
a  residence  at  Ilabylon,  collected  materials  for  a 
description  of  the  satrapies  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided. To  the  north  it  extendetl  over  a  part  of 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  enabling  the  writer  to 
delineate  tolerably  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 
the  Cas])ian.  Margiana  and  Itactria  probably 
reached  to  the  Oxus,  beyond  which  wandered  the 
Scythian  tribe  named  Massageta-.  India  was 
the  most  easterly  satrapy ;  but  being  described 
as  containing  no  great  river  except  the  Indus, 
and  bounded  by  an  immense  desert,  it  evidently 
contained  only  the  western  provinces,  while  the 
Gangetic  and  southern  countries  were  entirely 
unknown.  Herodotus  gives  a  somewhat  rude 
description  of  the  inhabitants,  suggested  probably 
by  the  bordering  mountaineer  tribes.  The  fact 
of  its  aflbrding  a  revenue  four  times  that  of 
Egypt,  shows  clearly  that  it  was  already  o))ulent 
and  imi)roved.  Darius  is  said  to  have  employed 
Scylax,  the  Curyandrian,  to  descend  thel  ndus,  sail 
along  the  south'ern  coast,  and  come  up  the  Ued 
Sea  ;  a  voyage  accomplished  in  two  years.! 

The  next  great  source  of  information  to  the 
Greeks  was  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  extend  much  beyond  the  al- 
ready known  limits  of  the  I'ersian  empire  ;  but 
the  countries,  before  known  only  by  vague  report, 
were  then  carefully  exiimine<l  and  described. 
Under  his  direction  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and 
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liacton,  made  surveys  of  each  march,  which  were 
published  by  the  latter,  but  are  unfortunately 
lost.  To  the  north,  Alexander  pushed  beyond 
the  Jaxartes,  but  without  being  able  to  brine 
under  subjection  the  rude  tribes  who  tenanted 
those  regions.  On  the  side  of  India,  he  learned 
the  existence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  fine  coun- 
tries on  its  banks,  to  which  he  eagerly  sought  to 
penetrate;  but  the  mutiny  of  his  troops  compelled 
him  to  stop  at  the  Ilyphasis.  The  Greeks  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities  of  the  Indian  people  ;  their  division  into 
castes  ;  their  fantastical  religious  austerities  ■ 
and  the  merit  attached  to  suicide.  Alexander  del 
scended  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  sent  thence  a 
Heet  under  Nearchus,  who  traced  the  coast  of  .\sia 
as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulph,  which  he  ascended 
and  joined  his  master  at  liabylon.  This  voyage' 
now  so  easy,  was  then  considered  a  most  perilous 
achievement,  and  the  party  arrived  in  a  state  of 
distress  and  exhaustion.  Alexander  himself,  in 
returning  through  the  maritime  provinces,  be- 
came aware  of  their  extremely  desolate  charae. 
tcr,  through  which,  indeed,  his  army  was  in  danger 
of  perishing. 

On  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire 
Seleucus  obtained  Syria,  with  as  much  of  the 
countries  to  the  eastward  as  his  arms  could  huld 
in  subjection.  He  is  said  to  have  attempted 
the  conquest  of  India;  but  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct account  how  far  he  penetrated ;  proba- 
biy  it  was  not  beyond  Alexander's  limit.  He 
sent  however  an  embassy,  under  Megasthencs,  to 
Palibothra  (  Pataliputra)  on  the  Ganges,  capital 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  ever 
formed  in  India ;  and  through  this  channel  a  good 
deal  of  additional  information  was  obtained.  He 
also  employed  his  admiral,  Patroclus,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  circinnnavigate  Asia  ;  and  rumour  even 
represents  him  as  having  accomplished  this  vast 
circuit,  and  entered  from  the  northern  ocean 
into  the  Caspian ;  but  the  manifestly  fabulous 
character  of  this  report  makes  it  impossible  to 
conjecture  how  far  he  really  penetrated. 

All  the  materials  thus  collected  were  at  the 
disposal  of  Eratosthenes,  the  learned  librarian  uf 
Alexandria ;  and  were  employed  by  him  in 
forming,  on  the  astronomical  principles  of  Hip. 
parchus,  the  first  systematic  delineation  of  the 
globe.  It  is  however,  as  to  Asia,  extremely  im- 
perfect.  The  Ganges  is  made  to  fall  Into  the 
eastern  ocean,  represented  as  bounding  the 
habitable  eartli.  The  Cai>e  of  the  CollacI 
(Comorin)  is  made  at  once  the  most  southerly 
and  most  easterly  point  of  Asia.  About  ten 
degrees  north  ot  the  Ganges,  and  a  very  litdc 
east,  is  placed,  in  the  same  ocean,  the  city  of 
Thiii.T,  often  alluded  to  as  the  extremity' on 
that  side  of  the  habitable  world  '.  this  appears 
the  first  very  imperfect  rumour,  which  reachid 
the  western  nations  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Not  j 
far  from  Thina-,  the  coast  turned  weslwaid, 
stretching  along  the  great  northern  ocean,  which 
bounds  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  at  so  low 
a  latitude  that  the  Caspian  was  considered  to  he 
a  gulph  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  strait. 
This  was  u  retrograde  step  even  from  Herodotus, 
who  had  described  it  justly  as  an  inland  sm.  I 
Asia,  thus  wanting  'llbet,  China,  the  (.'reatirj 
l)art  of  Tartary,  and  all  Siberia,  possessed  lilik'l 
above  a  third  part  of  its  real  dimensions.  ( 

The    Uomans   did     not,   bv   their    coM(|ni'ls 
obtain  any  accession  to  the  knowledge  of  .\-.;i. 
Before  they  reached    I'ersia,    that   country  liailj 
been     occupied     by    the      I'arthians,    u    Irate | 


r 


*  Vnw.  rmmnf(riiiiliv  i>f  IfomfT,  in  MftlU'-ltrun.  M.'tritinif  ami 
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northern  people,  the  attempts  to  snbdue  whom 
were  not  only  fruitless,  but  most  disastrous.  But 
the  boundless  wealth  accumulated  in  the  imperial 
capital,  from  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations, 
brought  all  sorts  of  commodities,  however  distant 
the  place  of  their  production,  and  however  high 
their  price,  to  its  markets.  The  Serica  veslia 
(silk),  then  flrst  introduced,  became  for  some 
time  quite  the  rage,  and  was  readily  paid  for 
gt  its  weight  in  gold.  The  fragrant  malaba- 
thrum  (betel,  or  tea),  and  the  ornamented 
vessels,  named  murrhina  (probably  porcelain), 
brought  also  vast  prices.  The  merchants  of 
Alexandria  and  Byzantium  were  thus  impelled, 
not  only  to  embark  large  capitals,  but  to  brave 
hardship  and  danger  in  reaching  the  remote 
extremities  of  the  continent,  where  these  com- 
modities were  produced. 

Of  the  maritime  route,  Arrian,  a  merchant  of 
Alexandria,  has  given  a  detailed  and  correct 
account,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  flrst 
century.  He  describes  it  as  extending  along 
Persia,  'Arabia,  and  India,  as  far  as  Nelisuram 
(Nelkunda),  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The 
Greek  navigators  had  not  then  proceeded  farther 
east,  but  found  in  that  port  supplies  of  the  im- 
portant articles  of  silk  and  malabathrum.  This 
trade  was  carried  on  by  ships  that  steered  directly 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el.Mandeb,  by  the  route  first  discovered  by  Hip- 
palus.  Of  the  more  easterly  coasts,  Arrian  gives 
unly  hearsay  accounts,  becoming  gradually  famter 
and  more  fabulous.  But  he  distinctly  indicates 
Masulipatam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
with  the  exquisitely  fine  cottons  there  fabricated, 
Kvcn  beyond  this  limit,  he  mentions  Chrvse  or 
the  golden  isle  (Sumatra  or  Borneo).  Thina; 
is  noticed,  but  in  a  manner  still  more  confused 
than  by  Eratosthenes.  But  he  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  collection  of  the  leaves  of  mala- 
iiathrum  by  a  people,  the  form  of  whose  visage 
shows  them  to  be  Tartars  or  Chinese,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  picked,  dried,  and 
curled.  Vossius,  Vincent,  and  most  other  writers, 
conceive  this  to  be  the  betel.  Mr.  Murray,how. 
ever,  has  lately  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  last, 
being  only  used  for  wrapping  the  areca  nut,  must 
for  that  purpose  be  used  fresh,  and  would  be  des- 
troyed by  the  above  processes;  that  it  cannot 
consequently  be,  and  is  not,  an  object  of  trade, 
though  the  areca  is ;  and  that  the  miilabathrum 
alluded  to  was,  therefore,  most  probably  tea.  The 
ancient  accounts,  however,  give  no  distinct  inti- 
mation how  the  article  was  used,  nor  any  reason 
to  think,  supposing  it  to  be  tea,  that  it  was  by 
drinking  the  mfusion,  but  rather,  in  some  form, 
as  an  object  of  scent.  • 

About  a  century  after,  I'tolcmy  published  his 
elaborate  system  of  gcography,which  shows  a  very 
remarkable  extension  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
Asia.  He  delineates,  though  rudely,  a  very  largf 
(xtcnt  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the-  Ganges  to 
Cattigara,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sina; ;  chiefly  from 
d  pretty  detailed  route  of  his  predecessor  Ma- 
rlnus,  partly  furnished  by  Alexander,  a  ma- 
riner, who,  from  his  name,  was  probably  a 
Greek.  Ilis  statement  that  it  reached  1,300 
miles  S.  I'"..,  and  then  about  as  much  N.  E., 
coulil  only  consist  with  a  voyage  from  the  head  of" 
the  Hayot  Bengal  toChin.i.  Sada,thepointwherc 
lie  turned  nortli,  must  be  at  or  near  Singapore. 
Thence  he  described  a  coasting  voyage  ot  SM 
miles,  when  he  crossed  "  the  sea,"  (evidently  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  (iulph  of  Siani, )  and  reached 

«  Arri.m.  PiTlplui  M»ri«  KrclhrH,  In  lluilson.  fieofj.  (Jrirc.  Minor., 
loni.  1'.  \-inceni  on  thi?  I'lTipIiis,  4rti.  IHtCi.  Murray.  Historic,  and 
iWTii  I.  .Vccount  uf  China,  Kitin.  l«3(i. 


what  he  terms  the  Golden  Chersonese,  a  name 
very  naturally  suggested  by  the  rich  mines  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Borneo.  Thence  he  had 
twentv  days'  coasting  sail  (along  Cochin  China 
and  '1  onquin  ) ;  Anally,  a  course,  partly  south,  but 
more  east,  led  to  Cattigara,  which  must  thus 
have  been  on  the  southern  coast  of  Chins,  and 
from  its  name  probably  Canton.  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, though  he  professedly  made  this  the  basis 
of  his  delineation,  evidently  adopted,  and  un- 
skilfully combined  with  it,  information  from 
other  quarters.  In  his  tables,  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese, fVom  its  vast  extension  southward,  and 
containing  t<  .>  names  Malayo  colon  and  coast  of 
the  _  Pirates  very  clearly  designates  Malacca, 
conjoined  probably  with  Sumatra,  which  is  not 
separately  mentioned.  TIic  extreme  point  of 
Cattigara,  too,  is  placed  on  a  coast,  stretching,  not 
east,  as  Alexander  had  described,  but  due  south, 
with  a  view  probably  to  harmonise  with  the 
strange  theory,  according  to  which  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia  formed  a  vast  circuit,  and  met, 
enclosing  the  whole  Indian  Ocean,  t 

The  same  geographer  describes  a  cara- 
van route,  formed  through  Asia  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Byzantium.  Proceeding  due  east, 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  they  made 
some  circuits  in  order  to  include  Hyrcania 
(  Astrabad),  Aria  (Herat),  and  Margiana(Kho- 
rassan)  :  they  then  reached  Bactra  (Balkh), 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  main  centre  of 
the  inland  trade  of  the  continent.  The  route, 
which  had  hitherto  been  through  immense  and 
level  plains,  led  then  over  those  lofly  mountain 
ranges  that  lie  to  the  north  of  India.  After  a 
laborious  ascent,  they  reached  a  station  called 
the  Stone  Tower,  where  the  merchants,  destined 
for  the  remotest  extremities  of  Asia  united  for 
mutual  aid  and  defence :  thence,  a  route  of 
seven  months,  chequered  by  many  perils  and 
vicissitudes,  brought  them  to  Sera,  the  capital 
of  Serica.  That  tliis  country  is  China  is  now  so 
generally  admitted,  that  we  need  scarcely  notice 
the  theories  which  assign  to  it  a  less  distant 
position,  especially  that  of  Gosselin,  who,  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  localities,  would  make 
it  Serinagur,  in  the  north  of  India.  The  produce 
of  silk,  the  character  of  the  people,  industrious, 
mild,  pacific,  timid,  and  shunning  the  intercourse 
of  foreigners,  all  combine  to  exclude  any  other 
supposition.  It  is  remarkable  that  northern 
China,  reached  by  this  route,  is  called  Serica, 
while  its  southern  coast  is  named  that  of  the  Sinae 
It  is,  in  fact,  uncertain,  whether  the  two  were 
then  under  one  government ;  at  all  events,  the 
names  were  probably  those  used  by  the  neigh- 
bouring n.itions,  as,  at  present,  the  term  China, 
the  same  with  Tsina  or  Sina,  is  received  by  us 
from  the  people  of  the  oriental  archipelago. 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  did  not  reach  to  the  eastern 
ocean  ;  and,  unlike  P>atosthencs,  he  did  not  as- 
sume its  existence,  but  bounded  Asia  on  that 
side,  as  well  as  on  the  north,  by  a  vast  expanse  of 
"  unknown  land."* 

This  communication,  opened  by  Home  du- 
ring her  highest  prosperity,  was  gradually  lost 
amid  the  distractions  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
and  when  all  the  iptermcdiate  countries  were 
occiij)ied  by  the  hostile  Saracen  ])ower.  Stephen 
of  Byzantium,  and  the  Geographer  of  Ilavenna, 
about  the  eighth  century,  show  only  the  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of"  the  countries  beyond 
Bactriana.  including  them  under  the  vague  term 
of  India- Serica. 

♦  rinli'mniiB,  llti.l.  ill.  1.1,  II.   Tii.  n.  Vimpnt,fii«Mlin,  ftf. 
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A  new  people  now  arose,  who,  impelled  by 
ambition  and  religious  zeal,  explored  and  civilised 
a  great  portion  »  f  the  world.    The  Arabs,  under 
the  impulse  given  by  Mohammed,  rushed  from 
their  deserts,  and  conquered  an  empire  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  Rome.     They  penetrated  even 
into   Scythia,  which  had  remained  impervious 
both  to  the  I'ersians  and  (Greeks  ;  and  established 
flourishing  kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes.     During  the  enlightened  .-era 
of  the  caliphs,  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
geograjjhical  knowledge.     A  number  of  leading 
positions  were  determmcd  by  astronomical  ob- 
servation, a  process  to  which  the   Greeks  had 
been  almost  strangers  :   India  was  well  known  to 
thein.andere  long  became  subject  to  Mohamme- 
dan princes.     China  was  never  even  approached 
by  conque.1t,  but  commerce  conveyed  some  pretty 
accurate  ideas  respecting  that  country ;  indeed,  in 
the  9th  century,  two   Arab  merchants,  Waliab 
and  Abusaid,  visited  it,  and  published  an  account, 
in   some  respects  very  accurate,  and  accordant 
with   modern   observation.      They   mention   its 
greiit  fertility  and  populousness  ;  the  iiroduction 
and  general  use  oi  rice,  silk,  tea,  and  porcelain  ; 
the  rigid  watchfulness  of  the  police  ;  the  general 
ditfusion  of  reading,  and  the  preference  of  written 
over  spoken  language.      It  is  remarkable   that 
Abulfeda    and    Edrisi,   the    most   eminent    of 
the  Arabian    geographers,  ajjpear    ignorant   of 
this  V  ork,  and  their  account  is  meagre  and  de- 
fective.    On  the  north,  some  iinnerfect  notices 
were    received    of     Siberia    ana    the     Arctic 
Ocean.  This  region  excited  intense  interest  from 
its  being  supposed  to  contain  the  castle  of  two 
enormous  giants,  Gog  and   Magog,  the  search 
after  which  impelled  the  caliphs  to  oxiicditions 
of   discovery.       After   several    fruitless   elforts, 
one  was  dispatched,   with   strict  orders   not   to 
return   witJioiit   having  discovered   this    castle. 
Under  this  impulse  they  inarched  tou arils  the 
Altai,  and  returned  with  a  truly  fonnidable  de- 
scription of  the  fortress,  as  surrounded  liy  walls  of 
iron.and  witlia  gate  lifty  cubits  high.   'I'hisreport 
was  implicitly  received,  and  the  castle  appears 
conspicuous  in  all  the  maps  of  the  middle  ages. " 

Europe  mean  time  w.ns  buried  in  the  deepest 
Ignorance  as  to  all  that  related  to  the  eastern 
world  Attention,  however,  was  at  last  power- 
fully attracted  to  it  by  the  crusades.  .Some  direct 
accounts  were  rcceiviJd,  and  lights  were  8ou'.;ht  in 
I'toleinyaiid  other  ancients  :  the  result  w.rs  a  very 
confused  mass  of  notions,  which  are  curiously  ex- 
hibited by  .Sanudo,  in  the  map  |)relliied  to  his  nar- 
rative of  these  expeditions,  entitled,  drstn  Jhi  fier 
Frauctis.     The  world  is  there  represented  as  a 

5reat  circular  iilaiii,  in  tlu'  centre  of  which  stands 
erusaleni.  .Sera  is  horroui'd  from  I'tolemy; 
hut  India  is  placed  i)artlv  Ih-voikI  it,  and,  undir 
the  lilies  of  .Major,  INIinor,  anil  Interior,  is  scat- 
tered through  (lillerent  .wid  (tiitant  |>arts  cf  ,\sia. 
The  Iniliis  in  the  text,  is  made  the  iKMiodary  of 
that  continent.  To  the  iiirlli,  Albania  and 
Georgia  ttretch  almost  lo  the  sea  of  darklies.s, 
and  in  the  same  quarter  appears  the  castle  of 
Gog  and  ,Ma;rog. 

Attention  was  about  the  s.ime  t'-'ie  forci- 
bly draw  M  to  anotlirr  .Asiatic  region.  i  he  Mon- 
gol chief  .leiigis  and  hi'<  lUsi  eiidants,  esl.'ililish- 
vd  an  empire  of  iinnieiise  exiint,  eotnj)iising 
on  one  Kiile  China,  and  oil  the  other  Hiissia, 
which  was  long  held  tinder  T.irtar  sway.  'I'lieiue 
they  liMri'lied  tliroiigli  I'ol.uid  into  Hungary  iiiitl 
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Silesia.  The  Duke  of  that  country,  Iiavinr? 
ventured  to  encounter  them,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  Circumstances  deterred  them  from  pro 
ceeding  farther  ;  but  their  numbers,  ferocity" 
and  conquests,  struck  Europe  with  terror.  liJ 
hopes  of  averting  future  invasion,  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  embassies  from  the  Popo,  as 
the  chief  of  Christendom  ;  and  two  monks,  CV. 
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ikaiiim 
a  rude  capital,  situated  far  east  in  that  region 
They  were  tolerably  well  received,  as  oriental 
courts  are  fond  of  the  attention  and  homniio 
which  missions  imply  ;  but  the  threatened  inva, 
sion  was  prevented  by  quite  diiTerent  cause's" 
Heing  probably  the  first  who  had  jienetrated  into 
those  remote  regions,  they  communicated  new 
ideas  respecting  their  vast  extent,  and  the  conn- 
tries  situated  both  at  their  eastern  and  northern 
extremities,  t 

About  the  same  time  that  this  intercourse 
with  the  east  was  opened,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence  of  it,  the  spirit  of  industry  and  com- 
merce  revived  among  the  maritime  cities  of 
Italy.  Venice  and  Genoa  had  established  facto, 
ries  and  carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  all  the 
Levant,  but  on  the  coast  of  the  Hlack  Sea, 
From  this  last  quarter,  two  Venetian  nobles  of 
great  enterjirise^of  the  name  of  Polo,  undertook 
to  visit  the  court  of  a  Tartar  prince,  desceiKled 
from  .lengis,  with  a  view  to  dispose  of  s6mevalun. 
ble  commodities.  Various  vicissitudes  led  them 
on  to  Hokhara  ;  and  they  were  there  induced  to 
accompany  a  mission  to  Cnmbalu,  the  court  of 
Kublay,  named  the  Great  Khan,  who  inheriti'd 
the  most  valuable  of  Jengis's  conquests  in  I'liina 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  llaving  re- 
turned to  Venice,  they  again  set  mit  for  the  Ivist 
taking  with  them  Marco,  one  of  their  sons,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  and  their  travel.s.  On  their  milwiirtl 
journey,  they  passeil  through  Kaikh,  Kashirar, 
Khotiin,Tangul,  and  other  countries  in  that  i^m\\ 
table-land  of  iVIiddle  Asia,  which  we  name  Littli' 
llticharia,  find  respecting  which  we  have  little 
better  information  than  Marco  communicated. 

Cathay,  as  northern  China  was  then  calli'd, 
with  Ciinib.ilii,  its  capital,  the  modern  IVkin, 
completely  dazzled  the  travellers.  The  walls 
forming  a  square,  each  side  of  which  ineasiircd 
six  miles-- the  lofty  oriiaiuente<l  gates  ~  the 
spacious  streets  —  the  immense  palace,  with 
it.s  nainted  halls  -the  beautifully  ornamentid 
gardens -~  the  |>omp  of  the  imperial  festivn!< 
—  all  these  objects,  nearly  on  the  same  sciili' 
as  now,  far  surpns.sed  any  mngninccnce  of  which 
Europe  coulil  then  boast  lU-iiig  well  received, 
and  even  ofllcially  employed,  Ala.co  niailian 
extensive  tour  thnuigh  the  wi'slern  provini'is 
visiting  part  of  Tibet,  and  obtaining  iiil'iiiina- 
tion  respecting  Mien  (  .Ava  ).  This  was  fiilloHid 
by  a  more  interesting  journey  into  .Mani;i,  or 
.Siiiilliern  China,  whicli  not  long  before  had 
formed  a  .sep.iriile  kingdom,  but  happened  tlun, 
as  now,  to  be  suliject  lo  a  power  resilient  in  ilie 
north.  Me  describes  it  justly  as  more  fniill'iil 
and  populous  than  the  region  llr^t  visited,  li< 
ciipilil,  (iniiisal,  or  the  Celestial  City,  is  pniiitnl 
quite  in  in.'igic  colours  ;  its  edillces,  caiiiiN,  nr- 
nameiileil  bridges,  spacious  lake,  and  the  piiliui < 
wliirli  embellished  ilsxhores,  lie  indulges  \wH- 
in  some  I'Xiiggeration  ;  yet  llaiigtehoiifoo  (ih 
the  pi, ice  is  now  iinmeil,  though  it  lias  Imi;; 
ceased  to  be  a  seat  of  empire, )  is  dcsi  rilnd  a* 
iiearlv  as  l.irge  as  l.ondon,  and  surroumliil  I')' 
deligfiiful  enviruna. 
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Marco  heard  also  of  Xipangu,  or  Japan,  as  a 
rich  insular  empire,  which  the  Great  Khan  had 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  subdue,  lleturning  by 
sea,  the  travellers  touched  at  Tsiompa  and  Su- 
matra. They  spent  some  time  successively  in 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  and  Marco 
itivcs  a  not  unfaithful  account  of  Indian  manners 
and  superstitions.  Then  sailing  up  the  Persian 
Gulph,  they  proceeded  from  Ormuz  toTrcbisond, 
whence  they  returned  to  Venice,  24  years  after 
their  departure.  No  travellers  ever  perhaps  car- 
ried home  so  great  a  mass  of  important  inform- 
ation ;  but  the  narrative,  being  tinctured  with  the 
marvellous,  and  resting  on  Marco's  sole  authority, 
became  exposed  to  much  of  that  scepticism 
with  which  the  first  travellers  into  new  regions 
are  often  unjustly  assailed." 

The  great  discoveries  thus  made  were  not 
however  neglected.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Juan  de  Monte  Corvino,  a 
Minorite  friar,  undertook  a  religious  mission 
into  the  east.  lie  penetrated  to  Cumbalu,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  reside  fur  a  number  of  years, 
and  made  many  converts;  the  city  was  even 
erected  into  a  see,  of  which  he  was  named  arch- 
bishop. About  the  same  time  I'egoletti,  an 
Italian  merchant,  traced  the  caravan  route 
through  Asia  as  far  as  Cambalu,  and  published 
his  itinerary,  t  Another  Minorite  friar,  Oderic 
of  I'ortenau,  narrated  a  voyage  made  to  India, 
the  oriental  archipelago,  and  China,  returning  by 
way  of  Tibet.  He  describes  some  Chinese 
peculiarities,  which  could  not  seemingly  have 
been  coi)ied  from  foi-mer  writers ;  such  as  the 
pride  taken  by  the  female  grandees  in  long  nails 
and  little  feet ;  and  the  use  of  birds  in  lishing. 
He  mentions,  indeed,  a  country  of  pigmies,  with 
other  wonders,  which  have  somewhat  shaken  his 
credit.  These,  however,  being  related  only  upon 
henrsay,  indicate  credulity  rather  than  bad  faith. 
This  cannot  be  said  ot  our  countryman.  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  whose  relations  for  some  time 
drew  a  much  greater  attention  :  his  statements 
arc  mostly  borrowed,  and  exaggerated,  from 
Oderic,  and  by  pretending  to  have  visited  the 
pijtinies,  and  seen  other  marvels,  which  the  other 
elated  only  on  re|>ort,  he  proves  his  wurk  to  be  a 
o)in[)letc  forgery.  ^ 

In  the  end  of  this  century,  the  conquests  and 
widely  extended  empire  of  'I'imur,  with  his  vic- 
tory over  liiyazet  the  Turkish  sultun,  resounded 
ihronghout  Asia,  and  in  .some  degree  through 
Kiirope.  Henry  III.  of  Castile  sent  two  suc- 
ri'ssite  embassies  to  the  court  of  the  Tartar  con- 
ijiKTor,  the  last  in  Mo.'l,  under  Claviio,  uho 
v|ieiil  !^ome  weeks  at  Samarcand,  and*  though 
lie  has  not  added  much  to  geogiaphical  know- 
iiil/ie,  lie  gave  an  interesting  accoiitit  of  the 
iiiiirl  and  pollt'v  of  that  nionHich.  I| 

Ity   tliei>e   dilVerent    meain,    a    light,    though 

au't'liat  dim,  was  thrown  upon  the  farthest 
iitreinities  of  Asia;  hut  it  ilid  not  much  avail 
ihe  llahaii  republics,  who  were  unable  to  reach 
un  siiutlu'rn  shores  by  sea,  while  the  iand-rdute 
na.i  Ion  arduous  and  perilous  I'l  be  much  fre- 
i|iuiiti(l.  The  period,  however,  was  now  at  hand, 
when  the  furthest  ettremllies  of  .\sia  were  to  be 
Hie  Mi'iie  of  Kiiropean  enterprise  and  adventure. 
Ill  l'l!)7.  X'asco  lie  (iariiii  doubled  the  Cajie 
I'l  (ioiid  Hope,  and  readied  the  shores  of  India 
al  I'lilu'Ut.      In  the  Kliort  space  of  twenty  years 
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the  Portuguese,  by  a  succession  of  victorious 
armaments,  established  forts  and  settlements  in 
Hindostan,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  even  at- 
tempted them  in  China.  Although  this  career 
could  not  be  said  to  be  one  of  discovery,  almost 
all  these  countries  being  to  a  certain  degree 
known,  the  hitherto  doubtful  accounts  were 
authenticated,  and  they  were  surveyed  with  much 
greater  precision.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
body  of  French  missionaries,  eminent  for  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  knowledge,  obtained 
permission  to  reside  in  Pekin,  and  were  even 
employed  in  making  a  survey  of  China  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  materials  thus  collected 
were  transmitted  to  France,  and  arranged  by 
D'Anville.  Through  the  like  agency,  a  less 
perfect  knowledge  was  obtained  of  Japan.^ 

Hut  though  the  south  of  Asia,  including  its 
finest  regions,had  thus  become  completely  known, 
there  remained  north  of  the  Altai  Mountains 
nearly  o  third  part  of  the  continent  to  which  nei- 
ther conquerors  nor  merchants  had  yet  pene- 
trated. Its  discovery  was  reserved  for  Russia. 
After  ffroaning  for  ages  beneath  the  Tartar 
yoke,  she  emancipated  herself,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  Joan  Vassilievitch,  and  has  ever 
since  continued  an  active  and  increasing  power. 
About  the  end  ofthnt  century,  having  conquered 
the  Cossacs,  she  had  the  address  to  engage  that 
active  and  hardy  race  to  explore  and  conquer  for 
her  the  vast  region  of  Siberia.  They  proceeded 
step  by  step,  till,  in  1C39,  fifty  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  undertakiiig,  Dimltrei 
Kopilof  arrived  at  the  Gulph  orOchotsk,  a 
branch  of  the  eastern  ocean.  Another  division 
marched  «outh-east  upon  the  Amour,  but  there, 
having  encountered  the  Chinese,  were  obliged 
to  fall  back.  This  progress,  being  along  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory,  did  not  bring  them 
in  contact  with  the  coast  forming  the  trozen 
boundary  of  the  continent,  which  the  English 
and  Dutch  were,  in  the  meantime,  exerting  them- 
selves  to  traverse  as  the  nearest  route  to  China. 
Middleton,  liarcntz,  (Hudson,  and  other  navi- 
gators, engaged  in  this  attempt ;  but  none  of 
them  reached  beyond  the  Ciulph  of  Obi,  a 
little  cast  of  Nova  Zembla.  About  1()40, 
however,  the  Cossacs  sent  expeditions  down  the 
rivers  Lena,  Indlglrka,  Alaska,  and  Koliina, 
tracing  their  mouths,  and  the  coastt  between 
them.  In  1G4G  they  reached  the  extreme  north, 
east  peninstila  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Tchutchi ; 
in  1648  Deschnew  and  another  chief  undertook 
to  sail  round  it,  and  though  the  accounts  arc  im 
jierfect,  seem  to  have  accomplished  their  objec 
i'owards  the  end  of  the  century,  liehring  discover- 
ed the  nmst  easterly  cape  of  Asia  ;  he  and  Tchlrl- 
koffafterwards  made  voyages  toAmerica.  Cook, 
in  his  third  voyage,  sailed  through  these  straits, 
and  appeared  lo  ascertain  the  disjunction  of  the 
two  continents.  It  was  still  possible,  however, 
that  their  coasts,  liv  a  vast  circuit,  might  join 
each  oilier;  but  this  Idea  lias  lieen  completely 
removed  by  the  voyages  of  Wrangel  on  one 
coast,  uiiil  oi'  Iteechey,  r)ea<;e,  and  SImnson  on  the 
other.  We  may  observe  also  that  Cook,  I'e- 
louse,  anil  Itroughton  did  much  to  explore  the 
eiistern  liniiiulary  of  .Asiatic  Uiissia,  and  its  con- 
neetlon  with  the  large  isl.ind  of  Jesso,  with 
Japan,  and  Cliiiia.** 

The  entire  coast  of  Asia  has  thus  been 
explored,  and  in  n  great  measure  possessed,  by 
K.iiropeans.  Hut  the  Interior,  never  well  de- 
serilieil,  and  hiiving  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  a 
ciiiiiiiiereial  point  of  vii'W,  has  continued  coni- 
parniively  unknown.  The  great  range  uf  the 
()  4 
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Himnialah,  better  described  \^l^^^"^y  ^^an 
in  miiny  modern  maps,  has,  however,  been 
careftilly  surveyed,  and  its  aston.shn.g  height 
Lcertaii^ed.  '/he  expeditions  ori»rncrj^^d 
Moorcroft  into  Tibet,  Elphinstone  into  LauDui, 
S  Cnes  into  Bokhari,  gr-t'l"'-£fi^/, 
knowledge  of  these  regions.*  Ihe  embassies 
from  Rifssia  to  China^rossed  Mongolia  and 
th^  desert  of  Gobi :  while  Pallas  and  Humboldt, 
fro,nThat"side,%ained  much  inf"-;;'-',,- 
specting  these  central  regions.  Hut  ^^''f  h«  "N 
Varcund,  Kashgar,  and  the  whole  ot  Chinese 
TaJwrywUh  its  fine  plains  and  lofty  mountain 
iSaTe  but  little  known,  and  would  amp  y 
reward  the  enterprise  of  a  traveller  who  should 
elude  the  jealous  policy  by  which  they  are  .hut 
against  strangers. 

ASIA-MINOK.    Sec  Natoi.m. 

ASIAGO,  a  town  of  Austri:m  Italy,  nrnv.  \  iccnia, 
34  m  N  VlmiA.  Top.  4,7(K  .  It  is  bu)lt  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  a  hill,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  dye-works,  imd 
"^bric^  of  straw  h.-.ts.  /fhe  a""""' v-'l-a  of  the  produce 
of  the  latter  is  supposed  to  exci'ed  l.Vl.OCW. 

Asiaiio  is  the  eli(.-f  tn«ii  of  a  district  roiit.iininR  seven 
communes,  the  inhabitants  of  wlilch  spe.ik  a  corrupt 
d?ak'"t  of  the  r.erman.  They  are  supposed  by  some 
ant Iriiiaries.  to  be  descended  from  fugitive  Cin.bri,  es. 
caned  from  the  Krcat  I""'!''  '"  "•''"''  "'■■*'  I"  "pl'' were 
to  ally  overthrown  by  Marius,  101  ye.irs  ii.  c-  .Marco 
Pezio  an  ccclesii\stic,  .md  a  native  of  the  district  in 
nuestion,  published  a  curious  dissertiilion  on  this  subject, 
»  third  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Verona  in  \7i<:\. 

ASOI.A,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  tlie  <  lileia. 
20  m  N.  by  N.  M.intua.  I'op.  3,0(KI.  It  is  lortified.has 
an  hospitiil,  and  a  fllatiire  of  silk.  Its  foundation  d.itej 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  „.  ^i  «• 

AsoLO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  19  m.  W.N.W. 
Treviio  I'op.  3,000.  It  is  llnely  situated  on  h  bill, 
Hnd  is  encircled  by  walls  flanked  with  towers.  It  h.u  an 
old  cathedral,  n  public  fountain,  and  some  j:ood  houses. 
It  is  very  ancient. 

ASl'K,  a  town  of  Sp.iln,  Valencia.  Ifi  m.  W  .  Allcant, 
In  a  mountainous  country  near  the  Taroffi.  Top.  5,(KKl. 
Tiiere  are  quarries  of  line  marble  in  its  vii  iiiity. 

ASTKIK.,  a  town  of  \Virtemb<'r«,  :i  m.  V.W. 
I  udwitfsburK.  Pop.  1,100.  Its  churcli  has  some  re. 
n'larkable  antiquities.  At  a  little  distain ,-  to  the  N  Is 
thc>  fort  of  Ilohen.AspcTH,  on  a  steep  rock.  l,10.>feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  Is  at  present  u.ed  as  a 

*'  ASPEIIN,  a  fmall  vllhwe  of  the  arch  duihy  of 
Austria,  on  the  li>ft  Imnk  of  the  D.iimbe.  opposite  the 
Island  of  I/ilwu,  about  12  m.  below  Vicuna.  This  and 
the  ueiKhlMinrinK  vlllaKo  of  Kssiinu  were,  .n  Ihii'i,  the 
wene  of  a  tremendous  coiinlit  Intweiu  the  (irand 
French  army  (■onipiandcd  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Aus- 
irlans  under  the  archduke  Thirles,  Atler  two  .lays' 
(Kl St  and '.till  May)  c.iiitiiiu.iiH  liirhllnn.  with  vast  li,.s 
on  iHith  sides.  Kapi.lei.n  was  .ibllxe.l  to  uitlhlraw  bis 
tPMips  frimi  the  UeUI,  .uid    take  relume  in  the  island  of 

I'Obau.  ,,     .      ,. 

ASI'FT  a  town  of  ^^anle.  dep.  Haute  (iinmne, 
rap.  can't.  H  m  ST..  SI.  liuud.u..  I'.qi.  i.-tl.  It  lus 
manuracliires  of  nail»,  comb.,  uiid  Ikixwo.kI  arlliles. 

ASSAM,  an  lol.iiid  terri|.,ry  nl  India  iMjond  th, 
flanijes.  a  di  pendi'm  v  of  the  Itrllisti  empire,  r.iriniin; 
part  of  the  I'  frontier  of  our  Indian  p.mi. slims. 
It  Is  iiiclchled  In  the  valli  v  of  tlie  Hrahiiiap.iulr.i. 
belwee-i  i'l  .V)'.  and  'i*  '  Hf  N.lat..  and  !M)  |.i  !i7^ 
9.V  I'  loiiK.  ;  haMOil  N  Ihe  lliinil'iya  ^l'||||lI,lios,  which 
»epariilell  frim  ltli."itan  and  Tili'i',  I'  liU't  ;  S.  the 
Nigta  and  liarriiws  Mountains,  which  ilivldi'  11  :rorn  the 
HIrnian  anil  Miiiini-i'iH.,ir  liTrlloilis ;  and  \V  Hi  luial ; 
lenutb.  I;,  to  W.,  alKHit  411*1  in.;  nreo,  li.'iim  sq.  in.; 
blip  J'l-nilH-rUm.  \<\\)  Wl,'*»*.  ^Ihimillont  HinUiiilnn, 
11.  |.  740.> 

It  lidividcsliutn,— 
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ASSAM. 

boundary,  which  Increase  In  lieight  a>  they  proceed  east. 
ward,  consist  In  part  of  a  hard  grey  granular  slate :  and 
on  the  inferior  heights  there  are  inanv  scattered  boulders 
•>f  granite :  shell  liracstono  Is  founil  in  large  quantity 
near  Dburmpoor.  (Pembcrton  Boileau,  lleport  on  ulL 
£.  Frontier  t\f  British  India.    Calcutta,  1836,  p.  73.) 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Assam  Is  the 
number  of  rivers,  in  which  it  surpasses  every  other 
country  of  equal  extent,  liesldes  the  Brahmapoutra 
which  runs  through  Its  centre  In  a  S.  W.  direction,  it  has 
34  rivers  Bowing  from  its  N.,  and  24  from  Its  S.  innun- 
tains,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  trading  vessels  of 
some  size  !  (Hamilton,  E.  I.  Gaxettecr,  p.  39.  j  iVw- 
bcrton.  Report.) 

In  Upper  Assam,  the  Brahmapoutra  divides  Into  two 
streams,  inclosing  the  considerable  Island  of  Dehliig.ono 
of  the  most  fertile  tracts  In  the  country,  having  an  area 
of  l.HOO  sq.  m.,  .md  a  pop.  of  a'i.OOO.  The  Inundations 
which  prevail  during  a  part  of  the  year  {see  Bkahmj. 
poLTBA),  and  give  Assam  tlie  appearance  of  an  extensive 
lake,  and  the  great  suiisequent  heats,  render  the  climate 
most  unwholesome  and  pestiferous  both  to  Europeans  and 
natives.  'I'lie  chief  mineral  products  are  gold  dust,  in  the 
sands  of  manv  of  the  rlvers.the  collection  of  which  enqiloyi 
a  great  number  of  people,  the  prmliice  of  the  Dhunsereo 
river  .ilonc  bsnug  estimated  at  IHO,0(K)  nip.  ayear  j  silver  ■ 
iron  ;  salt,  chiefly  from  springs  in  Uppet  Assam  ;  lead  • 
coal ;  and  petroleum.  Throughout  the  whole  lengtli  of  the 
Assam  vallev,  a  forest  7or «  miles  wideextends  along  the  N 
Imrder,  chlelly  of  a  tri)|ilcai  character  ;  but  at  the  fnot  of 
the  hill  ranges,  chestnut,  alder,  *iC.,  are  intermixed  with 
the  otlur  trees.  The  timber  is  not  remarkably  Hm.,  nor 
anv  of  the  trees  large,  excepting  the  caoutchouc  (ftf^, 
elaslica  Hoxburgli),  which  grows  solitary,  sometimes 
10  the  height  of  IIKI  I'eet,  and  covering  witli  its  bramhi.s 
an  areaolfioO  sq.  ft.  Tea.  of  a  genuine  kind,  lias  liw,, 
discovered  in  the  region  inliabited  by  the  Singph,)  tril),.s_ 
where  it  grows  over  alargetract  of  the  peculiar  yellimui, 
soil  so  characteristically  adapted  to  It :  It  hitslH-en  hrouRht 
to  the  I.iiiidoii  market,  both  black  and  grwn,  .ami  hj, 
fetched  .1  high  price  ;  but  it  remains  tc  \k  seen  whether 
it  can  be  produced  as  chi-ap  and  of  as  good  a  quality  iu 
in  China.  Our  anticipations,  we  confess,  are  not  verv 
sangnino  (.lanuary,  IMS!)).  This  province  Is  very  la- 
voiirable  to  the  prmliiction  of  silk,  which  is  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  Iml  mostly  made  by  wild  Insects,  ui 
wiiich  there  are  h  different  species ;  tlie  sugar  c.uie  grows 
in  Assam,  but  no  sugar  is  made  ;  a  beautiful  deep  hlno 
die  is  obtained  from  nxim,  a  sinn-ies  of  Hiiellia,  Accn. 
lhnee(P  ;  and  a  powerful  poison  is  procured  from  sonui 
plant  bv  the  Assamese,  into  which  they  dip  tlieir  arrinn. 
The  hlfls  along  the  liitl  of  Ihe  Trollcb  lU-e  very  steen.inul 
covered  with  dense  jungle  nearly  to  their  summits.  I'Iiit,. 
are  no  tigers,  but  many  bi'ars,  monkeys,  squirrels,  Stv. 
The  cliief  object  of  cull  ure  is  lice,  and  next  to  this  inns. 
lard  seed  ;  wheat,  rye,  liarley,  and  millet  are  rare  ;  niiiay 
sorts  of  puis,'.  Ihe  biiiaiia,  orange,  and  other  fruits,  black 
pepper,  glio.' I.  lurnieric,  capsicum,  milons,  and  Karlir, 
are  cultlvalid  ;  and  cotton  by  Iheliill  tribes     Calih.anJ 


poultry  are  few;  the  iiulfilo  is  most  iisinl  In  agriculture. 
S'lllages  rare,  and  the  scattered  huts  mostly  Imilt  ri( 
b.imlKio.      There  is  mine  small  trade  with   llooiau  ainl 


The  .'•eneral  ast>e<l  of  Ammiii  Is  that  of  llii  ■  and  firllle 
Inwlands,  Inrlosi.d  bv  ranges  of  imdiililtlng  hllli,  and 
thetv  again  liv  loftier  on,  •,  Ihe  surface  of  which  l«  moiily 
roverni  liy  rore>u,liiit  llielr  •iiinniils, In  winter,  are  iiflen 
r<>vnre<l  with  siiiiw .  Ihe  gi'iilogy  of  tins  regliei  has  not 
l«H»n  iniii'li  «liili"il:    the   moiinlnins   which  form  its  H 
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ribel  ;  several  remarkable  ro.iiis  or  caiisew.iys  liilersiTt 
Assam,  the  origin  of  which  Is  not  known,  but  they  ap- 
pear lobavelMen  const rucleil  at  a  distant  periml ;  one  o( 
I lii'se  extends  from  Coocli  llahar  In  llengulto  Iheextiemii 
v..  limits  of  this  country.  The  land  Is  tilled  by  iiv<i«,  nr 
natives  of  4  dllTerent  1  l.issrs,  wlio  are  obliged,  f.ir  a  |»ir. 
lion  ol  the  year,  lo  give  their  sersiies  lor  tlie  lumiit 
III  the  rajnii  granlliig  lliiin  Ibi  ir  land.  (I'tinlHilun, 
p.  73.  ;   lliimith'H,  H.  I.  Umillnr,  pp    lo.  41.) 

rile  ni.inul.e  lures  are  those  of  silk  velvet  and  rulliiti 
■  MIfs,  and  .ire  carried  on  by  the  women  :  silks  «ri.  m 
g.  nrr.d  use  lor  rlmli  ">t.  and  similar  to  those  of  CIiIim. 
I'he  traiii'  Is  musll,  '>illi  Hunt,  il,  the  Inipiirls  fnnn  wliirh 
are  linxidi  ioths,  iiiusliiis,  cliiiil;rs,  \c  ,  salt,  ii|iiuin, 
liquor,  glass,  iriMkirv.  tob.uco,  belli,  and  rlre  ;  the  cj. 
purls  iK'iiig  golil  dust,  ivory,  silver,  aniU'r,  iniisk  lUo,, 
lliriiii'se  iliilhs,  and  a  lew  I  hinese  cloths;  In  KX1, 
cotlon  was  ail,li,<l  lo  the  e\piirts  Irom  Assam.  I  I'liiilur. 
1,111,  11.  Ti  )  I'll,  r,'  is  a  duly  of  III  pir  n'lil.  on  lii,'  \.iliii, 
of  nil  import-.  Ihe  connliy  is  iiihabilid  b)  a  iiiitiiIh  1 
of  dllfiri  ht  trIlH's,  who  in  ciiitr.il  As.,1111  are  unilil 
under  a  nu.di  tribnl.iry  to  the  llrllisli  liuvernniiiii 
rpperanil  l.uwer  Assam  are  in  Ihe  dIriHt  ocmpatiiin  if 
tlie  llrillsh,  who  knp  at  '-iiiidya  twocoiiiiiinles  of  .\.i,U[i 
light  llilaiitry  iiiidir  a  HrllUli  nlflnr,  anil  two  i;iiii.|h,,,|. 
I  l'rinh,-il(in,  p  71  )  .lii-tiii'  Is  ndnilnlstered  hj  ihi.  hc.uli 
of  IrllMS,  and  lliiir  piinlslimiiils  are  of  the  iiimt  l,.,r. 
Iiariiiis  di  scilpll  III,  n  1  apil.il  1  nine  liunlniig  the  il,.ii!i, 
nut  only  of  Ihe  crinilnai,  hilt  also  of  nil  the  ineiiilieii ,( 
his  fainll)  !  The  ri  llgloii  Is  that  of  Itrahina,  Inlnuluri,! 
Inthe  I71I1  cenliir)  ;  beloii'  that  perenl,  Ih,,  g,Hl  i'\\,ui 
IprolMlily  Ihe  s.imi'  as  llouilh)  was  adored  Hie  |iMi->l> 
lia>e  great  Inllieni  r,  and  .ire  liilrigiilnit  and  viihu,. 
The  |M'0)ile  are  ailur,  banlv,  ami  eoterpilsInK ;  hm 
1'Ul.Arous,   revi  ii|(i'lul,  and  diiuttfiil;   they  coiiii>l  ul 


.iiimerniis  diiferent  ti 
jlisliniees,  ^c,  each 
cipal  food  rice,  but  t 
dons'  flesh,  &c. ;  th< 
language  of  Assam  I 
irilicf  go  quite  nake 
ijirir  middle,  and  ovei 
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J  cl.iy  floor  and  coni 
(Very  respect,  this  t 
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leaded  Uengal,  but 
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cf  Uinilostmt,  pp.  74' 

p.  41.) 

■^ASSCHF,,  a  town 
liaut,  about  half  wa 
monde.  Pop.  4,000.' 
inilcirn. 

ASSEF.RRHUn,  1 
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ASSCIIE. 

^iintcrniis  different  tribes,  ai  the  Bor-Khamtf,  Singphni, 
ilislinic'O.i,  tic,  each  under  a  separate  chieftain.  Prin- 
cipal I'""'!  ''i<^^>  '"'t  tlipy  also  cat  serpents,  rats,  [ocusts, 
aLs'  flesh,  &c. ;  they  use  an  HIndnstanee  dialect,  the 
languaRc  of  Assam  being  nearly  extinct.  Some  of  the 
(rilios  gf>  quite  naked ;  others  have  a  covering  round 
(lifir  middle,  and  over  the  head  and  shoulders :  they  wear 
fioiiitaches,  but  shave  the  scalp  and  chin.  Their  habit- 
ations, even  In  the  principal  towns,  are  mere  huts,  with 
i  ciny  loo"'  ""<'  conical  roof  of  straw  or  bamlxH).  In 
fvory  respect,  this  country  is  in  a  state  of  abject  bar. 
l^rism-  i.ittle  is  known  of  their  history;  in  1638,  they 
Invwlod  Uengnl,  but  were  repulsed  by  some  of  Shan 
johann's  oflicers,  and  lost  some  of  their  own  frontier 
provinces.  A  general  of  Aurungiebe  subsi'quently  led 
jn  army  Into  Assam,  which  he  lost  b<>fore  Gergong 
during  tlid  rainy  season  by  disease  and  the  resistance  ot 
Ihe  I'lieniy.  Assam  Is  one  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  the 
llritish  by  the  Illrmesc  In  1836.  {Hamilton,  Description 
(if  Hindoslnn,  pp.  744,  745. ;  Hamilton,  E.  I.  Gazetteer, 

n4l.) 

ASSCHE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  South  Bra- 
)uut,  iiboiit  half  w.iy  lietwocn  Brussels  and  Uender- 
monde.     I'op.  4,(>(X).     It  lias  some  trade  In  hops,  flax, 

AS8EF.RRHUR,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hlndottan, 
prrsid.  Bombay,  prov,  Candeish,  cap.  I'listr.  belonging 
lliii'riy  to  Siiidla's  dom.,  on  a  detached  hill  of  the  Saut- 
iKiurah  Itangc,  l.'im.  N.  Boorhanponr,  and  llhm.  K.N.K. 
'sural.  L.it.  21 J  28' N.,  long.  7f>"  2.V  K.  Pop.  (182'2) 
ilxjut  2,0iN>.  The  town,  straggling  and  irregular,  with  one 
i^iod  baz.>r,  stands  at  the  base  of  the  rocky  hill  on  which 
t|i,>  fortress  is  placed.  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  about 
1, 100  yds.  from  L.  to  VV.,  by  COO  yds.  wide;  It  is 
iiirlosiHl  by  a  wall,  and  surrounded  by  a  precipice  from 
«(l  tu  KIO  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  so  well  scarped 
jsto  leave  no  means  of  ascent  except  at  two  spots,  both 
^1  which  are  strongly  fortified.  A  second  line  of  works 
of  excellent  masonry  protects  it  on  the  S.W.  side,  on 
thr  principal  road  to  the  fort ;  and  a  third  line  embr.ices 
the  hill  Immediately  above  the  town.  It  Is  besides  pro- 
iiTltHi  by  ravines  and  deep  hollows  on  every  side,  and 
nn)«'sses  the  rare  advantage  of  plenty  of  water.  Maga- 
jint's  and  a  sally  port,  easily  blocked  up  by  the  garrison, 
irr  pxcavated  within  Ihe  rwk.  The  ufiproach  from  the 
S.  is  over  u  wild  tract  infested  with  tigers  and  wolves. 
AKccrghur  Is  surrounded  on  every  side  exiept  the  S.W. 
IV  .Siiiilia's  dom.,  anil  is  the  nearest  nluce  in  tlie  Bombay 
rircMii.  to  Bengal.  It  was  taken  In  Um  and  I8IU  tiy  the 
Uriiiih.  who  have  held  it  since  the  last-mentioned  year. 
JUiimilon'i  K.  I.  liax.  I.  M.) 

ASSKNDKLKT,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
Itillaml.  7  in.  N.N.K.  Harlem.     I'op.  »,V<MI. 

ASSlv  N  K  I)  K,  a  town  of  Belgium,  priiv.  Kast  Flanders, 
13  m.  N.  (■Iient.  I'op.  3.2(NI,  It  has  manufactures  of 
niiiil  and  cotloii,  dye  works,  breweries,  soaii  works,  ^c. 

A.SS|:N'IIKIM,  a  town  of  the  C  duchy  llesse-Darin- 
ililt.  at  llie  eonfliieiicu  of  the  NIdda  and  the  Wetter,  13 
!,i.  N.K.  I'raiicfiirt  on  the  .Mayne.  I'op.  4,<KKI.  A  part 
,i;ilii<  town  belongs  (u  the  diikunf  Isseiiiiiirg  lliidiiiKeii. 
A  l'iukI  de.'U  of  wiiio  is  produced  ill  its  territory,  ami  It 
fcji  (iiiiiiiterable  coal  mines. 

AS.si;N.>i,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark, W.eonsI  of  llio 
Miiiil  iif  I'unen,  on  the  cb.innel  called  (lie  l.ittle  Itelt. 
::  m.  W.  S.  W.  <)ilensi<e,  hit.  ,'>."J  17'  N..  long,  '.i  .'i4'  K. 
\\\\t.  I.'ioo.  It  has  dislilleries,  and  a  connideraliir  trade  in 
I c,rii.  It  Is  the  iiRoal  pilnt  uf  de.parturu  fur  persons 
I  iwiiK  1  uiieii  fur  .Sletwlii,. 

ASSISl,  »  town  of  Italy,  States  of  the  Clinrch,  13  in. 
I  si:  I'erugia.  I'op.  4,'HKi.  It  Is  nitiiateil  no  a  inniiii- 
Mii,  !•  Iliii  'ent  of  a  biitliiiprie,  liai  a  inlliedral  and 
i.vi'mI  ntlier  eliiiri  lies,  kiinie  of  whieli  are  ornanieiitid 
>i;li  line  nlctiires.     Mclast.islii  lieliini'ed  (u  this  town. 

A><S(»t  AN.     ,Siv  Sm.m  . 

ASMMT  I'KIN.  or  ASHNflON,  a  city  nf  S.  Aine- 

r  I.  laii.  raingiiHV,  and  lesidenee  of  tlie  dleliil'ir,  finely 
Mill ileil  nil  an  eminence  nii  the  left  bank  of  the  great 
,  iijialile  river  nf  that  liiuiie,  lal.  'i.'' '  Hi'  S.,  long.  ^7  '  37' 

t  I'lili.  t'iica  lii.iKio.  It  was  fniiiidisl  in  I 'i3.'i,  and  friiin 
sil>aiila^e.Mii  sllimllnii  lieranie  nf  «ufHelenl  linpnrl- 
iwi'ldlH-iiiude  a  bisliiiprle  in  I.'i47.  It  is  niianrably  liiilll  ; 
I'll'  stiit'ls  iH'iiig  unpHViil.  and  most  of  the  hoiiset  no 
MtiT  llian  hills.  I'be  only  good  biillilltigs  ari'  the 
I  Kill  ('III*  \Vb  It  has  been  c.illed  lis  "  lieniitlliilcalbi'ilral" 
:•  a  |>,iltry,  vilille-washed  laltrie  ;  anil  Its  go\i'rniiient 
'  >u<e,  with  Hie  lllle  of  palnie.  IIiimik'Ii  eMenalte,  Is 
mill  The  men  are  >,iid  In  lie  well  iii.ule  and  alliUtie, 
inl  Ihe  vknineii  InindaMine  ,  tlie  ce>  ilry  riiiinil  l»  etnii- 
lunlnely  well  euitlvaled  and  popiilmi'i.  Asminiplliin 
I'tlie  leiilre  of  a  I'Mnnlili'riible  Iriide  in  liiiles,  Inhaeeo. 
iiiiiIkt.  fHiiltt.  or  r»iagii»y  lea,  nux.  ,ikc.  {liubirlsoHs 
fltiliiWiy.  I.  iHlt.  ) 

A»i  Mi-iKiM,  a   small  inland  "f  the   Maiiiiine  nrilil- 

l««n.  rnilfle  DiKAn.lal.  I'.t  4'>'  N..lniiH  I4'i  .'>!'  I'.. 
lliiiiinoliapiHl,  and  i'i>n>l>l<  nlinnst  entirely  ul  lata  and 
nitirrviileanieprinliiela.  It  pimlinesafeia  rne<uiiiiit  trees, 
ill  ii  de>i  rilHil  liy  I'eroiisv  as  »  imi.-l  wri  li  licl  pine. 
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ASSUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  In  Troas, 
near  the  sea,  whose  ruins  occupy  a  site  contiguous  to  the 
modern  and  lncon.iidprablo  village  of  Beiram,  12  m. 
E.  Cape  Baba(an.  Ledum),  35  m.  W.S.W.  Mount  Ida, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  Mollivo  In  Mytilenc.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Lesbos,  and  was 
famous  In  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  from  its 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  CIcanthes  the  stole,  and 
for  a  while  the  residence  of  Aristotle.  Colonel  Leake 
says  of  its  ruins,  that  "  they  are  extremely  curious. 
There  is  a  theatre  in  very  perfect  preservation  ;  and  the 
remains  of  several  temples  lying  in  confused  heaps  on  the 
ground ;  un  inscription  upon  an  architrave  on  one  of 
these  buildings  shows  that  It  was  dedicated  to  Augustus ; 
but  some  flgurcs  in  low  relief  on  another  architrave 
appear  to  be  in  a  much  more  ancient  style  of  art,  and 
they  are  sculptured  on  the  hard  grani'e  of  Mount  Ida, 
which  forms  the  materials  of  several  of  the  buildings. 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  city  the  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  with  a  gate,  are  in  complete  preservation  ;  and 
without  the  walls  Is  seen  the  cemetery,  with  numerous 
sarcophagi  still  standing  in  tiicir  places,  and  an  ancient 
causeway  leading  through  them  to  the  gate.  Some  of 
these  sarcophagi  are  of  glgat.tic  dimensions.  The  whole 
gives,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  Idea  of  a  Greek  city  that 
anywhere  exists."    {I.eake'i  Asia  Minor,  p.  128.) 

ASSYK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Berar,  In  the 
Nizam's  dom.,  28  m.  N.  Jaulna.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
spot  where  thcDiikc  of  Wellington  commenced  his  career 
of  victory.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1803,  his  Grace, 
then  General  Wellesley,  with  4,600  men,  (of  whom  only 
2,000  were  British,)  completely  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  Dowlut  Kow  Slndla,  and  the  Nagpoor  rajah, 
amounting  to  30,000  men.  The  confederates  fled  from  the 
field,  leaving  about  1,200  slain,  1)8  pieces  of  cannon,  7 
standards,  their  whole  camp  equipage,  and  much  ammu- 
nition. The  British- Indian  army  lost  1,666  men,  killed 
and  wounded. 

ASTAFUIiT,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Lot-et-Garonne, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Gers,  10  m.  S.  Agen.    Pop.  2,627. 

AST^IIABAD,  or  ASTIIABAD,  a  city  of  Persia, 
cap.  of  a  small  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Uourgan, 
about  12  m.  from  where  It  falls  Into  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  denominated  the  Bay  of  Asterabad,  lat. 
86".'iO'  N.,  long.  63"  2.3'  K.  Mr.  Fraser  says  that  It 
contains  from  2,(KXl  to  3,00U  houses,  so  that  its  popula- 
tion may  be  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  18,000.  Ills 
surrounded  by  a  low  mud  wall,  about  3|  m.  In  circuit. 
Formerly  it  was  much  more  extensive  than  'at  present; 
a  great  uart  uf  it  iK'ing  in  ruins,  and  there  being,  also, 
within  tne  wall,  extensive  gardens  and  numerous  trees. 
Houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  arc  said  to  b«  picturesque 
and  pleasant,  and  are  frequently  furnished  with  ve- 
randahs resting  on  vtoiideii  pillars;  their  Toofs  pro- 
ject far  beyond  their  walls.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  clean,  and  are  furnished  with  drains  to 
carry  off  the  woter,  which  In  most  other  Persian 
cities  Is  allowed  to  staiii"  e  In  pools.  None  of  the 
pulillc  or  private  builillnKs  .eservo  notice.  The  palace 
of  the  prince,  or  governor,  is  a  miserable  fabric.  The 
liaiars,  or  public  markets,  are  tolerably  extensive  ;  liiit 
they  contain  little  Ix'sldea  the  articles  rc()iilred  for  tiie 
cnnsiimption  of  the  place.  Asterabad,  timugh  In  fait  n 
port,  tias  but  Utile  trade.  It  Is  said  tiifie  very  unhealthy  ; 
a  CDiiiieniieiu'e,  most  prnl'iiblv,  uf  thickets  and  forests 
beliii!  ollowed  to  ttpjiroaeli  llie  very  walls.  (Fratcr'i 
i'<i»fii(in  .Veil,  ^1'.  p.  7.) 

ASTI  (an.  .fs/ii  or  ll<iila  t'om/iein),  u  city  of  Ihe  Sar- 
dinian states,  prov.  .Vlixandria,  on  the  llmirbo,  near  Its 
confliienei' with  the  T.niaro,  2K  III.  K.S.K.  riirlii.  lal. 
41  .'>7'  N  ,  lung.  N  '  I'j'  i;.  Pull.  2'->,lKKl.  It  Is  surrounded 
by  iilil  walls  In  u  iiiIiimiis  ennilillnn,  and  was  famous  for 
fts  Hsi  towers,  nf  « lili  li  hardiv  30  now  remain.  Streets 
narniw  ;  lint  It  la  In  geiier.'ii  |iretty  well  built.  The 
calheilial.  u  inodein  linildlng.  oceuplea  the  site  nf  a 
ti'iiiple  III  llljina.  anil  it  has,  lietfiles,  numerous  parish 
rliuri'lies  and  palaces.  Asli  is  the  seat  of  a  bishiinric, 
nf  a  eiiiirt  of  iirlglnal  jiirlsdictinii,  and  a  royal  cnllege, 
and  lias  several  MV  filatures,  witti  maniif'HCtures  of  silk, 
sliiini.  \v.  The  vlneyarils  In  its  vieinlty  l\iriil>h  tiio 
lie^l  wines  nf  I'lednioiit  ;  and  It  carries  on  a  consiileriible 
trade  In  tfniii,  in  raw  and  maniilactiired  silks,  and  other 
anil  lea.  One  iiftlii'  greatest  poels of  modem  Italy,  and, 
iiideid.  uf  nindeni  l''.nrn|ie.  Vlelnr  Alllerl,  descended 
friiiii  an  atirnnt  and  imlile  family  of  Aitl,  wai  liorn  liera 
on  Ihe  i;ih  .l.inn.iry,  I7l'.i. 

Asli  is  a  very  am  lent  illy.  In  ll.M  It  was  tinmeit 
■liiwii  by  Ihe  i  liipi  ror  I'rederic  llnrlwrosau,  but  it  hail 
lieeii  pri'vhiualy  euienaled  by  the  inlialillatits.  (Sit^ 
iiiiiitili,  Hk'fiu'ilni^nii  lliihennin,  ill.  p.  f'7.)  It  soon  re- 
I  nvered  lla  am  lint  grandeur,  and  In  the  \M\\  century 
Has  able  In  ei'iileiid  wllli  Ihe  forces  oi  (  h.  lies  I.  of 
Naples.  Ill  the  I4lli  century  if  fnrined  part  nf  tlie  lerrU 
tnry  III  Ihe  li>rila  of  Milan,  aiid  waa  traiialerred.  In  1.387, 
.IS  till'  il'iwry  III  a  .Milane'c  prfncesa  In  the  duke  nf 
Otieaiia,  lirotlii  r  to  (liaili  a  VI.  of  France.  It  lenialneil 
iiiid'r  llie  diMiini  on   ni   the  Ireiuh  till  IV/J,  when  it 
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vat  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Cambray  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  The  latter  maile  It  over  to  one  of  his  female 
relations,  who  married  a  prince  of  the  house  of  havoy. 
In   whose   possession    it    still    continues.      (Conders 

■^'ASTiirii' (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dt'p.  Do';Jo8ne.  on 
the  Isle,  10 m.  W.  S.  W.  IVrigueux.     Pop.  2,3(M). 

ASTOKG.I,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  30  m.  W. 
Leon,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  I'lai"  "£»■•  ">f  ^•"l"^' 
the  Tuerto,  lat.  42-^  27'  N.,  long.  6';'  10'  W  Pop.  4,000 
It  Is  very  aicient,  and  was  formerly  fortilled  by  a  wall 
and  a  castle  :  but  both  of  these  have  been  .•Jloweu  to  go 
to  decay.  Some  new  defences  were,  however,  con- 
•tructed  in  1810,  previously  to  its  reduction  bvthe  French 
under  Junot,  but  we  arc  not  inrornjod  as  to  their  present 
state  The  town  is  ill  built,  iuid  the  streets  narrow  and 
dlrtv"  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  lia.s  a  (Wit.hic  catlicdral, 
celebrated  for  its  high  altar,  A  parish  churches,  and  some 

ASTRAKHAN,  in  extensive  gov.  of  Itussia  In  Ku- 
ropc     lying    along    the   N.  \V.    shore    of  the  Caspian 
Sea  'and  divided  into  two  nearly  eipial  portions  by  the 
Woiga.    Area  supposed  to  iw  about  M.OdO  sq.  m.     Pop. 
estimated  by  various  authorities  at  from  2.10,000  to  320,000. 
This  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  provs.  In  the  empire. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Delta  of  the  Wolga,  and  a  nar- 
row  strip  of  land  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  it  consists 
flUnoit  entirely  of  two  vast  steppes,  one  on  each  side  the 
river.  In  part  occupied  with  sand  hills,  but  mostly  low 
and  liat ;  the  soil  consisting  of  mud  and  s.ind,  strongly 
impregnated  with  s.tlt.  Interspersed  with  s.ilinc  lakes,  and 
altogether  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.     In  consequence, 
agriculture  is  all  but  neglected  ;  but  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Wolga,  gardening  is  practiseil  with  sumo  success,  and  su- 
perior fruits  are  raised.     In  summer  the  heats  are  fre- 
quently ox?e8slve,  while  in  winter  the  frosts  are  equally 
severe.    Horses  are  of  the  lieautifhl  C'almuck  breed  j  and 
»ome  of  the  wandeiing  tribes   have  great  nuinbt?rs  of 
camels.    Th.it  fertility  which  n.iture  li.is  itenk>d  to  the 
land,  she  has  given  to  the  w.iter.     The  lishery  forms 
the  prindpal  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  government,  and 
is  carrUnl  on  upon  a  great  scale  on  the  Wolga, »  hich  teems 
with  tish,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Ciupian.    Sturgeon, 
carp,  and  seal,  but  partlrularly  the  first,  are  the  tisli  most 
commonly  taken.      Phe  .-mnual  value  of  the  sturgertn 
fishery  is  CKtimated  at  from  2,(KNI,IK)<)  to  .I.IXHI.IHKI  roubles ; 
and  above  ,10.000  barrels  of  caTiar,  prepared  from  the  roes 
of  the  sturgeon,  have  been  ex|Hirted  from  Astrakhan  in  a 
•Ingle  year.  Though  few  In  numU^r,  the  inhabitiuita  con- 
list  of  a  great  variety  of  races.  I'iiey  are  mostly  nomddes ; 
and,  according  to  the  official  siatcments,  tlwre  are.  in  the 
entire  government,  only  20,(l!W  individuals  sulyirt  to  the 
capitathin  tax.     With  the  e\ce|itiiin  of  some  fabrics  in 
Astrakhan,  manufacturing  Industry  is  unknown.     • 

AsTKARH  *N,  a  city  of  ltu»»la,  in  the  cap.  of  the  above  go- 
vernment, on  a  small  island  In  the  Wolga,  im  the  Icll  lunk 
of  the  main  stream,  about  ;)iim.  from  itsenibouchure,  lat. 
4BJ  -gf  .^3"  N.,  long.  47  '  S-V  K.  I'np.  31,000.  Pbls  ■  Alcx- 
andrl.i  of  the  Scythian  Nile,"  lus  It  has  been  sometimes 
called,  stands  on  ground  elevated  sulllriintly  to  Ih'  alMive 
there.uhof  thelnund.itlipns.  It  cmNlst* of  thrri- parts  :  - 
the  Krnnliii,  or  citadel ;  the  Ihilaforait  ( white  town ) ;  anil 
the  Stiihinles,  or  sidiurb.*.  In  thi'  lirsl,  or  luiclcus  of  the 
city,  is  till'  cathedral,  a  large  square  idllice  iiirmounted 
by  live  domi'S,  the  convent  of  tlii'  Triiiltv,  and  thr  archi- 
rpitcnpid  pal.'ice  ;  In  the  second  arc  the  liiilldings  for  tlii' 
sovernment  funrllon.vles,  ini  IikIiiik  .ui  admiralty  board, 
navlng  charge  of  thi^  fli>tllla  kej*  on  the  (asiilan,  the 
liymnaslum,  .ind  the  luisars,  or  la,  orles  lir  tin'  nsi'  of 
the  merchants.  The  hoiisi'i  In  the  snburlia,  «  here  the 
bulk  of  the  popul.'itliiM  resides,  are  of  wood  ;  whereat  in 
the  other  two  cll\l»lon»  tin  y  an'  of  slmio.  Slri'i-ls 
criH>ke<l.  anil  mostly  without  patemint.  II  Is  the  seat 
of  an  .Armenian  a>  well  a*  of  a  (ireek  .irchbishop  ;  and  it 
has  also  Miihaminedan,  llimloo,  and  Protestuit  places 
of  «or«liip.  Kxclnsive  of  the  gyninaiiuni,  llnre  l>  an 
cccli'ilasliial  acadi'iiiy,  a  distriit  gr.iniinar  si  lend,  .iiid 
tome  inferior  iihooli  i  but  eduialioii  li,  niilHlthkt.uiiling. 
at  a  very  low  el>b  here,  and  tliniiiglinut  the  g<  vernineiit. 
There  are  several  inaiMiLicliiriiiK  establlshiiieiiK  lur  the 

firnductliin  of  c<itton«.  woolli  ii>.  and  tllks;  with  illalil- 
erles,  tanneries,  tiiap-Wniks.  Ac.  Aslr.ikhaii  Is  the 
centre  of  the  lisherles  carried  on  in  the  Wnlna  and 
Caspian.  It*  burRe.Mi  had  formerly  .i  nninnpoly  of  the 
fishery  In  the  Wolga  ;  hut  since  imi'l  they  have  la'en  free 
to  every  oni'.  During  the  si',i«.m,  the  llshirlej  emphiv 
Imnieiite  nuinliers  of  people  an  I  hnals.  The  popuUllon 
uf  till'  cllir  Is  then  nun  li  auuinii.tiil.  and  II  iireienls  an 
anlnwiteil  lively  sreni'  It  i>  the  ytaiiil  llshing  mart  l>>r 
all  the  Interior  oi  the  empire  i  II  Is  alio  the  great  enlre. 
\>i*  of  the  trade  ullh  Persia  and  the  coinlrles  to  the 
vast  of  the  Caspl.in,  sendin,;  to  tin  in  leallnr,  Hirs.  iron. 
cup|H-r,  tallow,  Hr  ,  and  uetling  h.ti  k  silk  and  coltioi 
RiKiiis,  raw  silk,  lolton  Iwut.  linigs.  larpeti.  Ac.  Ihe 
rtiiorts  to  Ihe  eoiintrli'S  in  iiiKtiion  in  Kll  aiiMinnled  In 
I,i47,|ii'i  roiibli'i.  nitd  the  ioiporls  to  <.i|'^,4li;  ronliles  ; 
but  thiy  have  tumetlnies  In  en  more  thuli  double  tliett 
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amounts.  This  trade  Is  principally  carried  on  by  Aim„ 
nian  raerch.ints,  (Schnitzter,  La  llussie,  &c  n  om 
Qffiriot  Tables,  *c.)  ^      ''•  ^■^-  i 

ASTUUIAS,  a  principality  In  the  N.  of  Spain  nn 
the  prov.  of  Ovicdo,  lying  along  the  Bay  ol  riigear  ivf 
tween  4''30'  and  7°  10'  \V.  long.,  having  k.  the  Ca.tllhf' 
prov.  of  Santander,  S.  Leon,  and. W.  Gallcia.  Its  area  hn 
been  variously  estimated,  but  may  be  taken  at  iiiH  ! 
3,6.V)  sq.  m.  Pop.  (I«34)  434,r);t!i.  Surface  much  ,n 
versified.  Its  S.  border  consists  of  a  ch.-Uii  of  hbi" 
mountains,  which  gradually  diminish  in  height  as  the 
approach  the  co.ast,  alon^  which  there  are  extensive  tract* 
of  pretty  level  land.  It  is  extremely  well  watered  bdjin 
intersected  by  the  Nalon,  Navia,  and  other  river's  anl 
has  several  sea-ports,  as  Gijoii,  Klvadesclla,  Cudl'lleri, 
Aviles,  ,Vc.  The  climate  along  the  coast  is  mild,  luit  in 
the  mountainous  parts  it  Is  frequently  severe,  and  it  i. 
distinguished  by  its  humidity.  But  little  wheat  is  raiscil 
Ihe  inhabitants  suiislsting  chiefly  on  m.iiio,  and  asppripi 
of  corn  called  escaniia.  Ilaiel  nuts  arc  scarce ;  bntchesi 
nuts  are  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Thevimi 
is  ciltlv.ated  in  some  parts;  but  the  produce  of  whie  Is 
not  sutBcient  for  the  consumption,  the  deficiency  bcinff 
supplied  with  cider,  which  is  partly  also  cxportod 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  produced  In  a  few  pl.-iccs  .^n.i 
great  numbers  of  cucumbers.  Besides  the  chestnut 
the  wood  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fruit.  Is  most  v,-\hmi,|,,' 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hcech' 
plane,  Ac.  There  is  a  considerable  exportiition  of  ciiltln 
and  horses  from  this  prov.  to  the  interior.  Iron,  conimr 
lead,  antimony,  jet,  amber,  marble,  mill-stones.  &c,  are 
found  In  different  places.  Coal  is  also  found,  and  Miliaiu, 
says  that  90,(KK)  quintals  are  shipped  for  other  parts  of 
tht"  peninsula.  With  the  exception  of  hardware,  witli 
many  articles  of  which  this  prov.  supplies  the  rest  of 
Siialn,  its  manufactures  are  In  a  very  backward  nt.ntc 
Mr.  Townsend  says  of  the  inhabitants,  "  'i'hcy  cat  litilp 
flesh  ;  they  drink  little  wine  :  their  usual  diet  Is  Imlian 
corn,  with  Iwans,  pease,  chestnuts,  apples,  pears,  melons 
and  cucumbers ;  and  even  theirbrcad,  made  of  Indian  rurn' 
has  neither  barm  nor  leaven,  '■■■•  '•  ••"'"- -•-  ■  ' 


or  leaven,  but  is  unferinented,  and  |n 
the  state  of  dough  :  their  drink  is  w.iter."  (II.  14.)  'ji, 
principal  towns  are  Oviedo,  Cijon,  Avlles,Navl,i,  Sc. 

Asturl.is  may  be  said  to  be  the  cradle  of  Spaiiisli  iiidp. 
pendence.  The  Saracens,  who  had  overrun  the  rest  ni 
the  conntrv,  were  unable  to  overcome  the  Christjam 
who  hiid  taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Us  miiiinl,tins' 
I'el.ayo  was  proclaimed  king  ln7IH;  and  his  siiccessori 
having  gradually  extended  their  conquests,  took,  ahmit 
two  centuries  after,  the  title  of  kings  of  I.eon.  In  l.tKt 
the  prov.  was  erected  Into  a  principality,  and  bei  ime  the 
apanage  of  the  heir  presumjitive  to  the  throne,  who  li,i, 
since  been  styled  prince  of  Asturlas.  Several  peculiar 
privileges  h.ave  bi'en  conferred  on  this  province  on  w. 
count  of  the  services  It  has  rendered  fo  the  nionar'  iiv 
(Aniilhn.  MMitno.)  ' 

ASZOD,  a  market  town  of  Iliingary,  co.  Pe«th,onllii' 
Oalga.'A't  m.  N.K.  Pestb,  in  a  fertile  valley.  I'op.  'j'^jii 
mostly  Protestants.  Here  Is  a  large  and  hnmlsoimi 
country-seat  ix'longing  to  the  liarons  Podmanicjky,  »iti, 
a  I'ne  colleition  of  (siini.  and  natural  eiiriosiths.  I, 
has  mannrai  tiires  of  blue  and  green  dyed  sheep-sk|n< 
for  which  there  is  a  considerable  ilemand.  (Sal.tUicin' 
i.  \^t.}  " 

A  TAC  A  MA,  an  extensive  district  of  Bolivia,  or  I'piiir 
Peru,  lying  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  tietween  the  rivir 
I,ao  ini  Ihe  N.,  and  the  Salado  on  the  S.,  or  helwiuii  ;|  i 
aiMl  'i'J  deg,  S.  lat.  Towards  its  N.  extremity  there  ,iir 
siiine  rertlle  valleys  ;  but  l>y  A\r  the  greater  part  i>i 
Its  surface  is  an  absidule  ilesert  covered  with  dark  hru«ii 
or  black  inovahle  sand.  'I'he  arid  soil  of  this  pnrtlMii  i, 
IK'ver  refreshed  with  rain,  .wd  excejil  where  a  very  ii ,, 
rimrsdiniiiiHl  Iroiii  the  Andes.  It  IslMilh  nninhahili'i'l  .ml 
niilnhahitalile.  (  oliija,  or  Port  I. a  Mar,  Is  built  at  IN, 
inoiitli  (il  one  of  these  rivers. 

AIT.SSA.  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Aliruitro  (  iirj 
14  III.  W.  Wwlo  d'Anunone.  Pop.  (canton,  K'li)  7,','^,. 
It  is  sitiiatiid  on  a  hill,  li.as  a  flue  colle^-lale  i  hurcli.«|i|r 
piirlsh  ehiireho)..  eonvents.  lui  Imspilal,  luiil  3  moiii  i.v 
)>ii'lr.     The  \uo\i  Cinlone  was  a  native  of  Alessa, 

A  Tl  11.  II.  ;i  Inwiiiif  I'.evpt.ciip.  prov.  same  naniii,  nc.w 
tlu-  ri|Jhl  Iwiik  III  the  Nile.  42  in.  S.  N.  K.  Cairo.  |'.>|, 
l.'SI  '  Il  is  sllp|Kl>.eil  III  U'  on  or  ne.jr  the  ilte  „V  111' 
aiu  lent  .f/iA>'ii,//<<fi,>/ii 

A  I'll,  a  town  of  Helgliim.  prov.  Ilalnanlt,  (m  i),o 
Deiiil  r.  and  on  Ihe  IiImIi  road  from  Tiiiiriiny  to  llruoi  |. 
\t,  III  N.  In-  W.  Moiis,  lat.  .VI  \f  17"  s.,  h,;,^  :i  ■  ii.'.T'  • 
P..  Pop  (In  l-":!.'!!  M,H|7.  It  uasiiirtllled  by  V.iiilKui.ii' I 
the  works  li.ive  Im'i  11  iiiaterially  iinpriivi'd  .mil  s|reii(iili. 
I'lied  sinej'  iMr  II  is  wellbnllt.  Principal  iPiihllc  IniiM. 
Iiii's,  the  arM'iiil,  tnHii  house,  and  Ihe  iliiirih  ofM. 
.Iiili.in  :  the  spii-e  oi  the  I  iltir,  I.Vl  leet  in  height,  was  ili . 
slroyed  liy  llglitnliig  In  Ihi;,  ^ml  has  not  lieen  nluili, 
,Alh  has  a  iiilU'ge,  loiiinhil  In  ItH),  a  si  hool  o|  ilesl^'n  ,  ,iii 
orphan  Irosiillal  ;  llieatri',  .He.  It  has  maiiutactiiri'i  nf 
linen,  wiicilleo  and  rolliin  stiilTs,  h.ilt  anil  hIiivi's  ;  ei|«h. 
Iishmciits  lor  bleiiclihig  and  dyeing  ,  with  lill  mills,  innp. 
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forks,  browcrles,  diBtilleriei,  Sec.  It  li  aii  cntrcpfit  for 
the  trade  in  coal,  and  for  tlie'|iroduceorthe  surrounding 

"at'S'aPESCOW,  or  ATlIABASCO,  an  extensive 
lake  of  N.  America,  being  about  200  m.  in  length,  and 
from  1<  to  '5  in  average  width.  Fort  Chipewyan,  at  its 
S.W.  extremity,  is  in  lat.  58°  43^  N.,  long.  111°  18'  W. 
]l  receives  the  Atbapescow  river  ;  and  the  Slave  river 
flows  from  it  into  Great  Slave  Lake,  lying  about  170  m. 
}j,f:.  Its  N.  shore  is  high  and  rocky,  wlience  it  is  some- 
tiiiies  rnllcd  the  lake  of  the  hills. 

ATHBOY,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Meath,  prov. 
Leinstcr,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Ilcn-ne,  from  which  it 
Is  smip""^  'o  have  its  name,  signifving  "  the  yellow 
Li;^  31  m.  N.W.  by  W,  Dublin.  It  is  a  place  of  no 
historical  notoriety.  I'lri.  in  1821, 1,869 ;  in  1831, 1,959, 
tunning  2-3rds  of  that  of  the  par.,  which  in  1834 
juoiinted  to  5,491,  of  whom  333  were  of  the  E.  church, 
,u,l  S.I.IS  R.  Cath.  The  town,  situated  in  a  level  and 
IVrlile  district,  consists  of  one  long  street ;  has  a  modern 
rliuroh,  with  an  ancient  tower ;  a  large  and  elegant 
It.  C/itli.  chapel,  in  the  ancient  English  style,  with  a 
ilccplc  90  foot  high  ;  a  dispensary ;  schools,  partly  cn- 
,loweJ  and  partly  private,  in  which  about  400  pupils  are 
nlucated  ;  and  almshouses,  in  which  12  poor  widows  are 
jiifiiortod.  Fuel  is  supplied  in  plenty  from  an  extensive 
BL'iglibourlng  bog.  The  Ilill  of  Ward,  near  the  town, 
i[\0  feut  high,  is  a  striliing  object  in  this  flat  country. 
Tjie  town,  which  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  received  a 
chartiT  from  Hen.  IV.,  conllrming  and  extending  its 
privileges,  which  were  confirmed  uiid  further  extended 
bv  subsequent  moiiarcbs,  particularly  liy  Elizabeth,  who 
(iinlirmcd  on  it  the  right  of  sending  2  ms.  to  the  Irish 
Kirl.:  and  by  James  I.,  by  whom  the  municipal  limits 
,erc  9xcd  at  a  mile  beyond  the  town  in  every  direction, 
to  which  was  added  a  right  to  hold  a  court  of  record. 
Hut  these,  and  some  manorial  powers,  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  since  the  Union,  when  the  bor.  lost  its  right 
[,i  return  m».  to  I'arl.  IVtty  sessions  are  iield  here  on 
allcriiate  Thursdays.  Ther»  is  a  large  Hour-mill  in  tlie 
;,)»'ii.  The  market,  held  in  the  market-house  on  Thurs- 
days, is  well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions.  The 
(,iiri  are  numerous ;  the  principal  being  those  held  on 
fhc  Thursday  before  28  Jan.,  on  4  May,  4  Aug.,  and 
;Siiv.;  the  others,  held  on  3  and  10  Afar.,  22  and  30 
JiUH',  ftii<l  on  22  ami  2U  Sept.,  are  lest  important.  The 
n,ist-i>llicc  revenue  in  I8:I0  was  20W. ;  and  in  183C,  24.V. 
Xhe  tiiwu  is  a  constabulary  station.  A  caravan,  con- 
iiviTiK  an  average  luimbcr  of  8  passengers  each  trip, 
plii's  lii'tueen  it  and  Dublin  seven  times  a  week.  (A/uni- 
i,f,il  (intt  /lailroad  Hfporls,  .^c.) 

.ti'llKNKY,  a  decayed  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Calway, 
Uin.  E.  (Jaltt-ay.  Pop.  1,319.  It  was  formerly  of  some 
importance,  liaving  been  enclosed  by  walls,  and  possessed 
of  1  university.    It  returned  a  member  to  the  Irish  I'url. 

.\rnKNS*,  one  of  the  mostfHinous  cities  of 
,inll<]iiityi  and  the  caiiital  of  the  iiew  kingdom  of 
elri'cce,  is  .•.ituiited  on  the  W.  .side  of  Attini, 
ahdut  .'Sni.  from  the  (Julwh  of  Tl'^gina,  lat.  .'iV"  iH' 
1'  .\,,  liiiij?.  U;i°  4(i'  14"  K.  Its  sitiintiun  hears  a 
consi(leral)le  resemblance  to  that  of  lvlinl)urfrh, 
hi'in);liiiilt  on  the  W.  side  of  an  abrupt  and  roeky 
iiiiinence  rising  init  of  an  extensive  plain  termi- 
lutcil  N.  hy  moiintH  i'enteliciis  and  I'arncs, 
S.lvhy  Mount  Ani'liesniii.s,  E.  by  Mount  Ily- 
iiiillus,  S.  W.  by  the  Ilill  Miiseiiim,  now  railed 
rhilc>|)ap|)iis,  and  W.  hy  l.yi-alieltuii.  Durinjf 
ilie  prciliinf^ed  eonflicts  of  the  revolutionary  war 
(l^'.'(>--7)  Ihelouii,  whieh  previously  eonslsted 
on.'Jix)  houses  was  laid  in  ruins;  and  when  the 
M,il  i>f  (loveriumnt  was  transt'encd  to  Athens 
;ii|M:ll,  it  was  with  (he  fjreatest  <litlleiilly  that 
I'liildinv's  could  he  llltid  up  Cor  the  ineinhers  of 
ihi'  ri'dcney,  iheiliploinalie  htidy  and  their  olliees. 
li  ,<,  hiPHever,  anain  risinj;  nipidly  into  iinporl- 
iDi'c.  but  in  (general  is  meanly  huilt,  eonsislin({ 
III  ^;rr.it  part  of  mud  Inuises.  .Several  streets 
h:i\c  lii'cn  opened,  livi'lled,  and  widened,  the 
|iriiiciiMd  of  whieh  are  lleniu's,  or  .Mereury 
Sircct,  .I'lolus  .Street,  .Mineiva  Street,  and  the 
ll.iMf  or   Market    .Street.      The    lirsl    of    these 

I  trimrsc  the  low  n,  whieh  it  divides  into  Ihii  eipial 
parlv  piirallel  with  the  .Veroiiolis,  and  is  ei  issed 

Lt  ri){lil  an^^'les  hy  that  of  .I'.iiliis,  m  hieh  ti  rmi- 
ii.ili'silose  under  the  .\eioptdis.    Minerva  Sireel, 

\ilim*i  •'<  i-nWrA  frnm  Ai'Ti-n,  Mttirrfl,  lU'  iMitr'Hit^^,  nf  ilir  rilT. 
I  Tl-rr  wrrt  *r*itrtl  I'UtM  cf  Ihc  ••mi*  ninn- ni  (,?,.»'■•■.     st<  pit    Mvi». 
',  t. « ,riMtiii»rur«  n.  I'lif  li..rfi.ii)fii«i<l  (••ili^if;ti,tU'  ihv  >  li,  iif  Mi- 
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the  broadest  of  all,  runs  in  nearly  the  same  di- 
rection as  iEolus  Street.  Bazar  or  Market 
Street,  so  called  from  its  containing  the  shops  for 
the  supply  of  the  various  articles  required  by  the 
population,  is  about  J  m.  in  length.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  are  "  caviar,  onions,  tobacco, 
black  olives,  figs,  rice,  pipes  with  amber  mouth- 
pieces, rich  stuffs,  silver-chased  pistols,  dirks, 
belts,  and  embroidered  waistcoats."  (  WordsworMs 
Resilience  in  Mlica. )  The  houses,  built  in  the 
modern  German  style,  are  generally  supplied 
with  "  jalousies "  and  balconies,  and  contain 
shops  and  coffee-houses  on  the  lower  story.  The 
other  streets  of  Athens  are  hardly  deserving  of 
the  name,  being  mere  narrow  lanes,  disjilaying 
marked  contempt  for  regularity.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are,  the  royal  palace,  a  largo 
edifice  recetktly  constructed,  with  a  portico  facing 
the  Acropolis,  the  mint,  the  royal  stables,  a  mili- 
tary hospital,  and  a  barrack.  IVlany  large  pri- 
vate houses  have  been  also  lately  erected,  and 
building  is  proceeding  "  with  such  spirit,  that 
the  sum  of  30()/.  is  frequently  given  fori  an  acre 
of  land."  (  Wonlswortli. )  '1  he  population  of 
Athens  amounts  to  about  17,000  (Zeitung  dcr 
Corresp.  ),  and  is  perhaps  more  heterogeneous  in 
its  composition  than  that  of  any  city  of  its  size-. 
"Greeks,  in  their  wild  costume,  are  jostled  in  the 
streets  by  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Dutchmen,  Spaniards,  Bavarians,  Russians, 
Danes,  and  Americans."  (^Steven's  Travels  m 
Greece.)  European  shops  invite  purchasers  by  the 
side  of  Eastern  bazars ;  coffee-houses  and  billiard 
rooms,  and  French  and  German  restaurants,  are 
opened  o'l  over  the  city.  The  mixture  of  its 
population  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  ex- 
traordinary contrasts  prer-^nted  by  the  city  itself. 
"  The  seme  half  acre  of  ground,"  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "often  contains  two  or  three  remaining 
columns  of  an  ancient  portico,  a  small  Christian 
chapel  of  the  middle  ages,  a  Venetian  watch- 
tower,  a  Turkish  mosque,  with  its  accompanying 
cypresses  and  palm-trees,  and  a  modern  fashion- 
able looking  residence  ;  "  thus,  as  it  were,  dis- 
tinctly exhibiting  the  different  pha.ses  of  the  varied 
existence  of  this  celebrated  city.  Athens  is  the  seat 
of  a  university,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  in  which 
the  government  has  founded  several  exhibitions 
for  the  maintenance  of  students,  three  public  se-  . 
niinaries,'  and  two  schools  su|)ported  by  private 
benevolence.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  health  of  the  city,  by  cleansing  and 
re|)airlng  the  ancient  sewers,  and  by  draining 
the  marshes  formed  by  the  overtlowlngs  of  the 
Cephisus,  the  exhalaiiims  of  which  were  extreme- 
ly noxious.  There  are  l.i churches,  I'J  belonging 
to  the  Eastern,  and  1  to  the  Western  Church. 
ThiMigh  the  manufactures  of  Athens  are  very 
backward,  its  revenues  are  eoiisiderahlv  im))roved ; 
according  to  the  ollieial  statement  o('  1H;(H,  they 
amounted  to  Kio.iHlO  drachms.  At  the  Pirieus, 
too,  the  harhoiir  of  .\theiis,  several  large  houses 
have  been  huilt,  and  "  some  good  streets.  Hanked 
by  low  hut  respeetahle  dwellings,  have  already 
been  coiii|ileletl. "  A  large  eiistoni-hiui'-e,  a  (puiy, 
and  a  lazaretto,  have  been  ereiled,  and  though 
trade  laniiot  he  said  to  lloiirish,  the  town  pre- 
sents r.ither  a  hustling  appearanee,  and  ccni- 
tains  about  ],:,i)i)  inh.iliitants.  The  cominuni- 
eatiniis  between  .Athens  niul  the  I'iia'us  hnvu 
been  grially  /aiililaled  of  late  hy  the  ronslruc- 
tion  of  a  |riiiid  niail  :  and  it  is  nnneiired  that  n 
railway  will  soon  he  formeil  hetwien  the  two 
places.  .\thi'iis  stands  on  a  spot  rich  in  remains 
of  aniirpiity  ;  and  il  is  reaMinable  to  suppose  that 
lis  present  liaiupiillily  will  prove  favcunahle  to 
the  belter  illiistration  of  inonuinents  and  places 
already  identiliod,  and  thai  the  cxcavatiinis  every 
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SO*  .     ,     •  -n,o  foundations  of  new 

^Th"e  ancient  city  of  Athens 

And  eloquence,  nat»evu 

"'""•"'""•TTT,  ,,„„,  ,1,0  moacrn 
I:,;i„sod  in  a  sort  of  pe    "fu    ,  the  for- 


„„d  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  luoject, 

from  the  vagueness,  inaccuracy,  and  discrepancy 

e^l  HatZ  are  so  great  as  almost  to  preclude 

of  the  data,  are       b  ^         t^ing  like  a 

^^LFactoS  conclusion.    'Ijoeckh'has  e^stimated 
satistactoiTr  i^"  ^  jj^       ,g  j^t  j  g„  q^,^ 

ainTori  6^0^"  andW  a?  116,000  The 
T ,  !^„nf  of  Athcnffius  that  the  number  of  slaves 
tuMhensK  Attica)  was  400,000,  is  universally 
idi^tted  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  The  cotnmer- 
•  T^iorntions  of  Athens  embraced  every  known 
Snt?r«r  commodity.       «  All  the  products 


SfAcharn..ont^ 

founum  ^»"''"r'K   the  IViraic  gate. 

outline  of  that  c'ty  thanks  any  ^^  ^^^^^_ 

met  with.  "  B"-'g'""'"l„vP  stated,  the  wall  ran 
'^„,  on  the  nf|-Vj7AnSnu.s.  and  past 
eastward  near  the  base  oi  ^^  Diochnres, 

the  li''"r""\.f  1  vceium;  it  then  continued 
^hich  led  to/  n!:;us  on  the  western  side  of 
parallel  to  t>"-,,|'yr"*  Jn  Callirhoc  or  Knnea- 
Ihat  stream  »'' "  f^^""X  hi.l  of  the  Museiu.r, 
crunos ;  and  th^'"^^^^"  X>ndi  g  the  still  existing 
which  it  crossed,  cmnprehc^^^    ^  .^^  ^ 

monument  of  / '"{j^'Sn  was  north,  tak  ng  m 
I,,  course  from  the  MU5U  ^j^^^^_,^   j  j.^^. 

the  ch.el  l'«f'  "f, 'iJn,  .^hich  led  to  the  outer 
bettus.  to  the  ^^^^y^^^'i„"  ground,  and  to  the 
Ceramicus  o''  R"^^'"' •" '/V.i^t^,  in  the  depression 
Academia  or  School  f  J  J^[°  ,,  ^  l.ne  from 
,,,tweenthe  I'nvx  *"'>  W*^^;  ,,,.  completes  the 
Dipylum  to  the  «"'^-  '\,;;,^  :''";.„t  harbours,  the 
•circmt."  -Vthens  "''  ""'i,,^^,n.  Ihese  ports 
rira-us.  >>»"y^^''''"';^,..,'leM  a.'  Athens  .tself. 
formed  a  "'^l'"'"^,^ ,  '^>i,  ' '>  by  ...eans  of  the  long 
and  were  conneeU<«.>  ,„.,,;,,,  has 


.  *K..  i(li'niilicalM>»  of  which  nas 

avails  (^«C-  7^;  '^'  I  rtninable  disputes, 

involved  the  l^' ''/'.;;/;  „,,,  a  spacious  bas.n  | 
•I'he  harbour  of  tne  1  "^'"',  ,.  ''   ..ky    land    which 
embraced  by   two  anu       f    f "  ,.y,,^' „„„.  u  is 

fornu-d  KMR""«"V"rr';    •.   .     n  f'.rmer  ti-nes  U 
^rS::^l  :t:;nce'ri,a:bonr,  dockyard,  and  ar- 

•^';(^,ls'l:^'itsm"st<,;n.ris..n^,.cnod^J 

tained  about  K'.""",*^;'  ;;„,,;,',  art  so  sn.all 
6.  14.).  whnh  ««;•"•;,;';  X  Ucord.ng  to 
and  n.oan  ...  «1M'^-  ""^  ',,,(,  ,,,;,)..,.,  alo..e 
Dicasarchus,  .t  was  ..  ^^^  i;""' .(he  inhabitants 
tluit   it  owed   .ts  at -•  '.      .      ^^  ,  ,,^^,„, 

were  comprised  ''"'^;,^';r)  and  slaves  C*--^.. ); 
(«x.r« ),  -y-7'"'"  .^,  7,,,:.,"  „.U.,ate.l.  .hoot,'!. 
„f  these  the  "  "^•^■;t'  '"  '  ,.)^  at"'  .o...p..ia..o..  of 
It  i,  diflicU  to  nnU-  ...  »'  ^  [  ,,„  .stinn  fts  to 

their  nu„;ber.  ^f^^;J^^'LLi  ...  great 
the  popul,-.tm.,  ;;f   ■^''        „  „,,  „„,,Uh.    Leak 


e  spot.        IN  or  wcic  luauuim.. 
..^^.  .--—  f  1^  J  commerce  was 

'"'■'■'tH:.^ as  the  chef  poLof  national  policy, 
"iTthft  eve  y  cMKOuragement  was  given  to  a 
*  w  .  YLhi^rotecling  regulations  and  other  pri- 
""m''  -ouldblstow.^  But  no  restriction  wa.s 
vileges  co"l« JB.-SWV  meanest  manual 

imposed  "!'""  X,XVby  no  disgrace  ;  hence 
°""''hr«,"ch  of".  Sustry  SLtrished? and  the  ,na. 
every  branch  otiiau     y  esteemed. 

!l£Xr/r:SrrAthe./too  were  of  great 

'■\t  w!^:.^;.  of  h'e'i'iy'was  ^fso  augmented  h^the 
the  « •"';'"'  'f  I  ,,,,ri„n  and  "those  sumptuous 
SficJ^wh  h  cSul;^  the  pride  of  the  Athe- 
n  s  ^nd  the  admiration  of  the  present  day, 
o  ;"  'thS  origin  to  the  n.arble  ^^^^^^^^^ 

'^"^"^;;v^ii:i;:--:?'M^ins^iejS«iu: 

biteil   .)>    »  ""'J  ,hy  treasury  co.itainwl 

'"''^^'inirbeir    agr:4.iua.m 
9.70()takM,ts.  KMUsag  I  ^;^^_        ,^  ^^^  ^ 

silver  depos.  ed  '"  '  ";,    '"iS^e  city  was  delVnrt.,! 
in  other  pul.l.c  ed.hces.      m^  »-"y,  ,„,„„,, 


I"  r.';«e;wa^Vy:i;.i<H)  bowmen,  a..d  i:i,<KK.  heavy 
by  1>- ''*'^"^''  '".  XX)  men  we.e  stat.oned  in  the 
anned  troops;  »•'''!'''  ,^"  ,,as  guarded  by  :ii«. 
r„rtilkat.ons  and  he  ^'"J^l."; f  «  his.oria,,  lu, 
„  .11  ynanned  s  .    v       1  '^    '^ '  ,^^.  ,.,^,^,,|,„„ 

of  the  .MI11....11.   1  ......p.ios  of  the  hmnaii 

""^"'11  ::'.her^  e  urce  of  their  ......araU.!.! 

'"""'     f.  Int.    r  limits  preclude  us  fr.m.  er- 

^realne  s      .       .  r  '.n       1  ^^,^,,,,,^.„^  ,„j  ,,„,,,,, 

,ermg.nfo<Ul...son  f     g  ,,,^,     ^^,,.„  ,h, 

licull  a...l  i...ere,ti..g  ^xl'^';;:        ,,,;,,„,  „,,  ,„„. 

•i:;:;:;t-'he:t:i"(:ce..des^i.H...;yt^i-l; 
r:*\;f:(.::;:iK-..r'lVecropia...;,ru.., 

l-.n:ld   by  Vccr.,.s,    about   aun^^ 
rising   abruptly    out    ol    tIK    .»"'i    I 
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covered  with  relics  of  Athenian  grandeur.     At 
Its  W.  end,  by  which  alone  it  was  accessible, 
stuod  the  Propylaea,  the  gate,  as  well  as  the  de- 
fence of  the  Acropolis.     Through  this  gate  the 
periodical  processions  of  the  Panathenaic  jubilee 
were  wont  to  move ;  and  the  marks  of  chariot 
v'hccis  are  still  visible  on  the  stone  floor  of  its 
fntnince.     It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  its 
central  pediment    was    supported  by  6  fluted 
niarbic  columns,  each  5ft.  in  diam.,  29  in  height, 
giid  7  in  their  intcrcolumniation.     On  the  right 
wing  stood  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  on  the 
loft  »ns  a  building  decorated  with  paintings  by 
the  pencil  of  I'olygnotus,  of  which  Pausanias 
lijs  letl  us  an  account.     In  a  part  of  the  wall 
^till  remaining  there  are  fragments  of  excellent 
(lesi"iis  in  basso  relievo,  representing  the  combat 
of  tiie  Athenians  with  the  Amazons :  besides  6 
columns  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  finest  archi- 
tecture.   Near  the  Propylaea  stood  the  celebrated 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of  which, 
including  the  pedestal,   was  CO    ft.       But  the 
chid'  glory  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon, 
or  Temple  of  Minerva.   It  was  a  peripteral  octo- 
jtylc,   of  the  Doric  order,  with  17  columns  on 
the  sides,   each  6   ft.  2  in.  in   diameter  at  the 
base,  and  34  ft.  in  height,  elevated  on  three  steps. 
Its  liL'ight,  from  the  base  of  the  pediments,  was 
(ij  ft.,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  area  233  ft. 
u- 102.    The  eastern  pediment  was  adorned  with 
two  groups  of  statues,  one  of  which  represented 
iho  birth  of  Minerva,  the  other  the  contest  of 
Minerva  with  Neptune  for  the  government  of 
*\tlitMS.      On  the  metopes  was  sculptured  the 
tattle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapitha>;  and 
the  frieze  containetl  a  rejjresentntion  of  the  Pa- 
natliiJinic  festival';.      Ictinus,    C'allicrates,   and 
Carpion,   were   the  architects  of  this  temple  ; 
I'hidia:'  was  the  artist ;  and  its  entire  cost  has  been 
(>stim:it(Hl  at  U  million  sterling.  Of  this  building, 
S  columns  ot  the  eastern  front  and  several  of 
the  latoriil  colonnades  arc  still  standing.    Of  the 
frontispiece,    which   represented  the  contest  of 
Neptune  i>nd  Minerva,  nothing  remains  but  the 
liead  of    lA  sea   horse  and  the    figures  of   two 
womi'u  without  he.ids.     The  combat  of  the  Ccn- 
laiirs  and  tl;e  Lnpilhce  is  in  better  preservation  ; 
liiii,  of  the  numerous  statues  with  which   this 
temple  was  enriched,  that  of  Adrian  alone  re- 
mains.     The   I'arthenon,  however,   dilapidated 
;ii  it    is,   still   retains  an   air  of   inexpressible 
(.-ranilour  and  sublimity ;  and  it  forms  at  once 
iliL'  lii^tliest  point  in   Athens,  and  the  centre  of 
ihe  .XiTopolis.   On  the  N.  ii.sidc  of  the  Parthe- 
min  slood  llie  Krethlheium,  o  temple  dedicated 
III  llu'  joint  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 
riiere  are  considerable  remains  of  this   build- 
in);,  jiariicularly  those  beautiful  female  (igiires 
called   {'nryatides,    which    su|)purt,    instead   of 
ciilunnis,  three  of  the  porticos:  besides  three  of 
Ihe  columns  in  Ihe  north  hexastyle  with  the  roof 
ii\er  these  last  columns.     The  rest  of  the  uwf 
ot  this  graceful   portico   fell   during  the  siege 
of  .Athens,  in  1827.     Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
chief  liuildingN  of  the  Acropoli.i,  which  in  its 
nest  tiays  had  -t  distinct  characters;  being  at  once 
ihe  foriress,  the  sacred  inclosure,  the  treasury, 
ami  the  iiuiseuni  of  art  of  the  .Vthonian  nation. 
Il  Has,  so  to   sneak,  an   entire  uU'ering  to  the 
lieily.  unriMilIed  in  richness  and  snienaour  ;   it 
was' the  peerless  gem  of  (i recce,  the  glory  and 
Ihe  priile  of  art,   Ihe  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
norld.     In  the  city  of  Athens  inolf  there  are 
siill  some  inonunieMts  of  anlii|ui(y  l»  be  found. 
(If  these,  Ihe  principal  are  three  exipiisite  t'o- 
riiithiuii   columns  crowned  by  archilruvcs :   (he 


Temple  of  the  Winds,  built  by  Cyrrhestes,  of 
an  octagonal   figure,   with  a  representation  of 
the  different  winds  on  each  of  its  sides ;    and 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  called  by  the  mo> 
dern    Greeks,    the    lantern    of    Demosthenes. 
This  building  consists  of  a  pedestal  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
of   Corinthian   architecture;    it  was   supposed 
to  be  the  spot  which  Demosthenes    used    as 
his    study  —  a    supposition    which    has,    how- 
ever,   long   been    overthrown.       Beneath   the 
southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  its  extre- 
mity, was  situated  the  Athenian  or  Dionysiac 
theatre.      Its  seats,  rising  one  above  another, 
were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  rock.     Of  these, 
only  the  two  highest  rows  are  now  visible,  the 
rest  being  concealed  by  an  accumulation  of  soil, 
the  removal  ot  which  would  probably  bring  to 
light  the  whole  shell  of  the  theatre.     Plato  af- 
firms it  was  capable  of  containing  30,000  personi. 
It  contained  statues  of  all  the  great  tragic  and 
comic  poets,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whicn  were 
naturally  those  of   .^schylus,   Sophocles,   and 
Euripides    among    the   former,    and   those  of 
Aristophanes  and  Menander  among  the  latter. 
On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  the 
site  of  the  Odeium,  or  musical  theatre  of  Hc- 
rodes   Atticus,   named   by   him   the  theatre  of 
Ilegilla,  in  honour  of  his  wife.     On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  Prytaneum, 
where  citizens  who  had  rendered  services  to  the 
state  were  maintained  at  the  public   expense. 
Extending  southwards  from  the  site  of  the  I'ry- 
tancum,  ran  the  street  to  which  Pausanias  gave 
the  name  of  Tripods,  from  its  containing  a  num- 
ber of  small  temples  or  edifices  crowned  with 
tripods,  to  commemorate  the  triumphs  gained  by 
the  Choragi  in  the  theatre  of  liacchus.     Oppo- 
site to  the  west  end  of '  the  Acropolis  is  the 
Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  which   was  situated  the  celebrated' 
court  of  the  Areopagus.     This  point  is  reached 
by  means  of  16  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  im- 
mediately above  which  is  a  bench  of  stone,  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  like  a  triclinium, 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  tribunal, 
i'hc  ruins  of  a  small  chapel  consecrated  to  St. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  commemorating 
his  conversion  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  of  the  Apos. - 
xvii.  34.),  are  here  visible.     About  a  miarter  of 
a  mile  south-west  from  the  centre  of  tne  Areo- 
pagus stands  Pnys,  the  place  provided  for  the 
jiuulic  assemblies  at  Athens  in  its  palmy  days. 
The  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the 
rostrum,  and  a  tier  of  three  seats  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock  for  the  audience,  are  still  visible.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Athens  to 
the  lovers  of  Cirecian  genius,  being  associatetl 
with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  other 
famed  Athenian  orators, 

"  Wliote  rrflatlnis  cloqupnce 
WIrlilwl  at  will  that  Horn-  ilomocratle, 
.ShiNik  the  nrfionul,  and  tiilmitied  over  Greece 
To  Maeedon,  and  Artuxcrxct'  throne." 

On  proceeding  without  the  city,  our  attention 
is  attracted  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius.  This  was  one  of  the  first  conceived 
and  the  last  executed  of  the  sacred  monuments 
of  .Athens.  It  was  begun  by  Pisistratus,  but  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  the  Uoinan  enipcrur 
.Adrian,  700  years  afterwards;  but  of  Ihe  120  co- 
lumns which  supported  it.  only  1(>  remain.  The 
last  ruin  to  whieii  we  shall  allude,  is  the  temple 
of  Theseus,  built  by  Cimon,  shortly  at\er  Ilio 
battle  of  Snlamis.  '1  his  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
rvmniiis  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Athenii 
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and  the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  beautiful, 
existing  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
is  built  of  Pentelic  marble ;  the  roof,  friezes,  and 
cornices  still  remain;  and  so  gently  has  the  hand 
of  time  pressed  upon  this  venerable  edifice,  that 
the  first  impression  of  the  mind  in  beholding  it 
is  doubt  of  its  antiquity.  Such  is  an  outline  ot 
the  remains  of  the  chief  Athenian  edifices,  which 
link  bygone  times  with  the  present,  and  which, 
as  long  as  there  is  taste  to  appreciate,  or  genius 
to  imitote,  must  arrest  the  attention  and  chal- 
lenge  the  regard  of  every  intelligent  mind.  We 
shall  devote  what  remains  of  our  limits  to  a  short 
notice  of  the  Athenian  history,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time.  -   .  . 

Concerning  the  early  inhabitants  of  Athens, 
we  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  information  ; 
and  even  after  its  history  begins  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  the  events  which  distinguish  it  are  for 
a  long  time  scanty  and  doubtful.   '1  hough  Ogyges 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  king  of  Athens,  it  is 
not  fill  three  centuries  later  tliat  Athenian  his- 
tory assumes  a  definite    form,   when   Cecrops 
(a.c.   15,56)    a  native   of  Egypt,    by   marrying 
the  daughter  of  Actncon,  obtained  the  sovereignty. 
He  collected  the  hitherto  scattered  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  divided  them  into  tribes,  and  founded 
the  Acropolis.     Nothing  of  importance  occurs 
in  the  history  of  Athens  among  the  successors  of 
Cecrops,  till  the  time  of  Thfeseus  (a.c.  1300), 
who  united  in  himself  the  attributes  of  legislator 
and  warrior.    The  reins  of  government  descended 
in  his  family,  without  any  occurrence  of  historical 
importance,  till  Codrus  (a.  c.  lOftS)  heroically 
sacriliced  his  life  for  his  country.     At  this  time 
an  aristocratical  was  substituted  for  the  monar- 
chical form   of  government,   and   the   title  of 
"  king  "  was  exchanged   for  that  of  "  archon." 
On  its  first  institution,  the  office  of  areiion  was 
hereditary,  and  for  life  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  2 
centuries,  it  was  limited  to  10  years,  and  after 
passing  through  6  hands  on  this   footing,  was 
finally  changed  to  an  annual  office.     When  the 
last  change  took  place,  a  further  alteration  was 
made  by  dividing  the  duties  of  archon  among  10 
persons,  selectea  by  the  people  from  the  class  of 
the  nobles,  in  whom  were  vested  all  legislative 
and  judicial  powers.    Such  a  form  of  government 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  party  spirit  and  con- 
tentions for  power,  and  pressed  heavily  on  the 
iicople;  and  n  strong  desire  for  a  definite  code  of 
laws  arising,  Draco  was  chosen  as  the  lawgiver 
(a.  c.  624).     The  atrocity  of  his  code,  however, 
which  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  at  once 
to  the  most  venial  offences  and  the  most  flagrant 
crimes,  soon  rendered  it  incapable  of  execution  ; 
and   IJr.ico  lost  the  public  favour  and  died  in 
exile.    To  quell  the  disturbances  which  continued 
to  distract   the  city,  the  people  (a.  c.  5!H)  had 
recourse  to  .Solon,  who  had  already  distiir^uished 
himself  as  a  general,  and  iiivestwl  him  with  the 
office  of  archtiii.      'I'he  ccxle  of  laws  which  he 
framed,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  exigency  of 
the  times  :   for  though  its  tendency  was  decidedly 
democratic,  a  counterbiilaiuiiig  check  was  given 
to  popular  encroachment  by  the  establishment 
of  the  assembly  of  4(»<),  and  "hy  the  prerogatives 
vested  in  the  iourl  of  Areopagus.      Indeed,  the 
freedom  of  spirit  which   .Solon  introduced   and 
rendered  durahio,  and  the  liberal  education  which 
the  whole  system  of  his  laws  made  indispeiuahly 
necessaiy  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  soon 
rendered  Athens  the  central  point  of  illumination 
to  all  the  republics  of  (ireece.     Nor  wore  the 
ronse<iuences  of  .Solon's  measures  at  all  retarded 
by   the   Kuhseqiient   domination   of    I'isistratus 
^A.c.SOl).  I'or  notwithstanding  his  assumption 
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of  the  regal  power,  his  administration  was  cha 
racterised  by  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  aits 
and  sciences ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  posterity  j 
indebted  for  the  collection  of  the  Homeric  poems 
in  their  present  definite  form.  That  the  spirit 
of  Athenian  freedom  was  not  extinct,  was  proved 
by  the  expulsion  (a.c.  510)  of  Hippjag  ^^j 
"  l^isistratus).  whnao  ... 


Hipparchus  (the  sons  of  Pisistratus),  whose  tv 
ranny  became  oppressive ;  and  from  this  time 
the  constitution  of  Solon  was  gradually  melted 
down  into  a  pure  democracy,  until  Cleostheiies 
gave  th(}  last  blow  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  in. 
stitution  of  ostracism. 

The  petty  internal  contests  which  had  agitated 
Athens,  were  now  however  to  be  swallowed  \m 
in  others  of  far  greater  magnitude.  With  rapid 
strides  the  Persian  monarchy  had  been  en- 
croaching upon  Greece,  and  most  of  the  Grecian 
states  had  already  sworn  fealty  to  Darius,  when 
Athens  and  Laceda;mon  raised  the  banner  of 
defiance,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon  (a.  c.  4go) 
under  the  conduct  of  Miltiades,  at  once  achieved 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  enshrined  Athens  in 
the  centre  of  a  glory.  Wc  can  do  no  more  than 
allude  to  the  sui)sequent  invasion  of  Greece  hy 
Xerxes,  his  alternate  successes  and  defeats,  the 
seizure  and  conflagration  of  Athens  and  its 
citadel,  the  stratagems  of  Theinistocles,  the 
memorable  battles  of  Salamis,  I'latoia  and  .My. 
cale,  and,  lastly,  the  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
Amoiigother consequences  that  resulted  toAthens 
from  the  Persian  invasion,  was  the  impetus  given 
to  its  naval  alfuirs.  Theinistocles,  who  was  emi- 
nently imbued  with  a  naval  spirit,  caused  (a.c, 
479)  a  new  and  more  commodious  harbour  to  bj 
built  at  the  Pira-us,  which  in  process  of  time 
was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  Lunir 
Walls.  This  precaution  invested  Athens  with 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  raised  her  com- 
mercial and  military  marine  to  an  uiiexainplcd 
pitch  of  prosperity ;  a  prosperity  which  was 
maintained  in  full  vigour  by  the  moderation  of 
Aristides,  so  deservedly  named  the  just,  and  by 
the  generous  and  martial  spirit  of  Ciinon,  son  of 
Miltiades  (a.c.  466).  Before  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, Athens  had  contributed  less  than  many 
other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  magnitude  and  in 
political  importance,  to  the  intellectual  progress 
of  Greece.  She  had  pro<luccd  no  artists  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Argus,  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
ilvgina,  Laconia,  and  of  many  cities,  both  in  the 
cistern  and  western  colonies.  She  could  boast 
of  no  poets  so  celebrated  a.%  those  of  the  Ionian 
and  i-Eolian  schools.  Her  spirit  hitherto  had 
been  declde<lly  martial ;  but  her  peaceful  gloriei 
quickly  followed,  and  outshone  those  of  her  vic- 
tories and  political  ascendancy.  After  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  Persian  war,  literature  and  the  line 
arts  i>  'gaii  to  tend  towards  Athens  as  their  most 
favoured  seal,  for  here,  duringthe  age  of  Pericles, 
above  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  genius  ar.'l 
talents  were  fostered  by  an  ample  field  of  exertion, 
hy  public  sympathy  and  applause.  It  was  (luriii}r 
this  .ige  that  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpturi', 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  ;  and 
that  (ireek  poetry  was  enriched  with  a  new  kind 
of  composition,  the  drama,  which  exhibited  all 
the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  Athenian  innminu- 
tion,  together  with  the  full  compass  ana  the 
highest  relinemenUi  of  the  language  peculiar  Id 
Attica.  The  drama  was  indeed  the  branch  n( 
literature  which  peculiarly  signalised  the  ajjc  nl' 
Pericles;  and  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
.Atbcniaiis  is  \ividly  portrayed  liy  the  siililiiiio 
and  iin|)assioiU'd  strokes  of  i'Eschylus,  the 
graceful  and  elegant  touches  of  Sophooli"!,  Iho 
elaborate    philosophy    of    Euripides,    and   th« 
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Miistic  raillery  and  moral  poWer  of  Aristophanes. 
;tiid  though  time  has  clTttcecl  all  traces  of  the  pen- 
fll  of  Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and  Apelles,  posterity 


ou 


fil  -   -- 

has  assigned  them  a  place  in  the  temple  of  fame 
beside  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  whose  works  are, 
even  at  the  present  day,  unrivalled  for  classical 
lurity  of  design  and  perfection  of  execution, 
jyt  it  was  not  alone  to  works  of  art  and  the 
^.nibellishment  of  the  city   by  splendid   archi- 
tectural decorations,  that  the  eflbrts  of  Pericles 
,crc  directed.     For  at  the  period  in  question, 
lj,e  whole  of  Athens  with  its  three  celebrated 
harbours,    Pirasus,   Munychia,  and    Phalerum, 
i.uiinccted  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls  begun 
l,y  Tlieniistocles,  was  made  to  form  one  great 
fliv,  enclosed  within  a  vast  parabolus  of  massive 
fortifications,  extending  to  no  less  than  174  stadia, 
„(■  which  the  circuit  ot  the  city  amounted  to  43, 
the  Lo"g  Walls  taken  together  to  75,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  harl)ours  to  76.     But  the 
nJvantages  that  flowed  to  Athens  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles  were  not  without  alloy. 
The  splendour  which  he  introduced  exhausted 
ihe  public  revenues;  and  to  supply  deficiencies, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  infliction  of  rigorous 
jniposts  upon  the  allied  states.     Ileiice  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  was  engendered;  and  Sparta,  who 
bad  long  viewed  with  jealousy  the  magnificence 
of  her  rival,  seized  the  opportunity  of  fanning  the 
jiscord  into  a  flame.     This  issued  in  the  Pelo- 
noiniesian  war,  the  various  fortunes  of  which  have 
ijccH  so  ably  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Thucydides. 
\ftcr  the  lapse  of  27  years,  during  which  period 
Jhc  movements  of  the  conflicting  parties  were 
characterised  by  various  success,  victory  at  length 
declared  for  the  Spartans,  and  the  Athenians 
wert'  forced  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the 
ThirtyTyrants;  a  humiliating  period  in  the  history 
of  Athens,  over  which  we  would  willingly  throw 
a  veil.    It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  skill  of 
Thrasybulus  (a.  c.  403)  to  restore  to  Athens  its 
former  constitution  ;  a  revolution  which  he  was 
able  to  eflt'ct  without  much  severity,  or  effusion  of 
blood.      Perhaps  in   the  whole   history  of  the 
Athenians,  there  is  no  feature  more  remarkable 
than  the  vigorous  elasticity  of  spirit  which  they 
ilisplavcd    in   recovering    from    disasters ;   and 
never  was  the  truth  of  this  remark  so  strikingly 
ilhistratcd  as  at  Ihe  present  period.     One  gener- 
itioii  had  scarcely  passed  away,   since  she  was 
proaiiing  beneatli  the  Thirty  ryrants    and   the 
a'igu  of  terror  —  her  native  energies  ])rostratc, 
hir  external  resources  swept  away —  and  now  we 
liiid  her  on  a  lofly  eminence.     Seventy-live  cities 
hail  lier  as  the  head  of  their  confederacy ;  the 
.Eijeaii  isles  are  numbered  amonj^  her  foreign 
Hirieinents ;    Laceda-mon    recognises    her   do- 
iiiiiiion  of  the  sea  ;,  she  is  confessedly,  and  without 
a  rival,  once  more  the  first  of  the  (Jrccian  com- 
miiuities.     Nor  is  this  all ;  hitherto  we  have  seen 
.icr  producing  and  fostering  legislators,  "warriors, 
.!aie.snien,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  historians, 
jii.l  orators ;  we  are  now  to  behold  her  in  another 
;i  jwt,  as  the  mother  of  that  philosophy  at  once 
siiht;"  and  sublime,  which  even  at  the  present 
luiur  I'xorts  a  powerful  inlliieuce  over  the  human 
mind.      Mils  important   lira   in   the   history   of 
Athens  iiaj  been  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mil- 
lull ;  — 

S(i'  lliiTf  the  olive  Kfovo  of  Aeadcmc, 

riald's  rctircmriit,  wlicro  llir  Attic  bird 

Trillii  liiT  iliii-K-warblfd  tmtcs  the  siuiimcr  long  : 

Thin-  lliiv\rry  hill  llynit'ttin  with  the  timnd 

iJllH'ci'  iiulimtrioiu  nuirmiir  oil  ln\itcs 

'I'll  KtiiillmiK  inuitlnn  ;  Iheri'  llynsus  riilU 

lilt  uliinpi'riiiK  Ktrcam  ;  within  tlir  walls  then  view 

Till'  »iIiciii1k  (if  nnclrnt  y.\ilv»  ;  Ills  who  brnl 

t.riiit  Alexander  to  »ul«lne  the  world, 


Lyceum  thoro  and  painted  Stoa  next ; 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 
Vrom  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof'd  house 
Of  Socrates  ;  see  there  hia  tenement, 
Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
'Wisest  of  men ;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
McUitluous  streams  that  water'd  all  the  schooli 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Suruamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  soot 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe." 

From  this  time  a  new  sera  begins  in  the  history 
of  Athens.     Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  dint 
of  dissimulation  and  bribery,  contrived  first  to 
embroil  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and  then 
to  trample  on  their  independence.  The  Athenians, 
roused  by  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  made 
a  vigorous  defence  (a.  c.  338) ;  but  the  battle  of 
Chteronea  proved  adverse  to  their  hopes,  and  on 
this  field  sunk  the  supremacy  of  Athens.     And 
if  the  last  sparks  of  her  heroism  do  not  expire 
with  Demosthenes,  the  fitful  gleams  they  throw 
out  from  time  to  time,   serve  but  to   "mark 
the  ruins  they  adorn."     It  is  true  that  under  the 
sway  of  Alexander  the  Great,,  and  the  different 
generals  who  succeeded  him  in, the  government 
of  Athens,  she  made  various  efforts  to  throw  off 
the  yoke;  but  these  eflbrts  resemble  more  the 
spiteful  ebullitions  of  a  pusillanimous  .slave,  than 
the  glorious  aspirations  of  a  noble  spirit  struggling 
to  be  free.      In  this  state   she  continued,  the 
sport  of  every  tyrant  who  chanced  to  draw  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  war,  till  the  Roman  eagles 
soared  over  the   Acropolis,  and  the  victorious 
Sylla  proclaimed  Athens  a  tributary  of  Home 
(a.  c.  B6).     But  while  Athens  thus  saw  every 
trace  of  her  political  existence  vanish,  she  rose 
to  aQ  empire  scarcely  less  flattering,  to  which 
Rome  itself  was  obliged  to  bow.      Her  con- 
querors looked  to  her  as  the  teacher  and  arbiter 
of  taste,  philosophy,  and  science;  and  all  the 
Romans  who  were  ambitious  of  literary  attain- 
ments, flocked  to  Athens  in  order  to  acquire 
them.     This  tribute  of  respect  to  Athenian  taste 
and  genius  was  paid  by  various   Roman  em- 
perors in  succession.     Under  Adrian  (a.  d.  117) 
she  even  regained  much  of  her  former  internal 
splendour;   and  his  example  was  followed  by 
several  of  his  successors,  though  on  a  less  mag- 
niflccnt  scale.     The  description  of  Athens  by 
Pausanias  belongs  to  this  period.     In  the  third 
century,  according  to  Zosimus,  Athens  was  taken 
by  Gothic  invaders,  who,  however,  did  not  long 
retain  their  acquisition,  having  been  expelled  by 
the  inhabitants  under  the  command  of  Cleodemiis. 
In  the  year  398,  it  was  again  taken  by  Aluric 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  is  said  to  have  laid  in 
ruins  its  stately  structures,  and  to  have  stripped 
it  uf  its  ancient  splendour.       After  this  dreadful 
visitation,  Athens  .sunk  into  insignificance,  and 
became  as  obscure  as  she  had  once  been  illus- 
trious.     We  are  told  indeed  that  the  walls  of 
Athens  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  Jus- 
tininn ;    but  from  the  time  of  this  emperor,  a 
chasm  of  nearly  seven  centuries  ensued  in  its 
history,  except,  that  in  the  year  1130  it  furnished 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  with  a  number  of  artiflcers, 
who  there  introduced  the  culture  of  silk.    Doomed 
apparently  to  become  the  prey  of  every  spoiler, 
Athens  again  emerges  from  oblivion  in  the  13th 
century,  under  Baldwin  and  his  crusaders,  at  a 
time   when  it   was    besieged    by  a    general    of 
Theudorus   I.ascaris,   tl.e  Greek  emiteror.      In 
1427,  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Murnd;   but  some 
time  afterwards  was  recovered  from  the  infidels 
by  another  body  of  crusaders,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  a   powerful  baron  of  the  west, 
who  bestowed  it  on   Utto  de  la  Rorhe,  one  of 
his  followers.      Fur  a  considerable  time  it  was 
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itoverned  by  Otto  and  his  descendants,  with  the 
title  of  duke;  but  this  family  was  afterwards 
displaced  by  Walter 'of  Hrienne.  Ihe  next 
rulers  of  Athens  were  the  Acciaioli,  an  opulent 
family  of  Florence,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 
mained till  1455,  when  it  was  taken  by  Omar,  a 
general  of  Mohammed  II.,  who  settled  a  colony 
fn  it.  and  incorporated  it  completely  with  the 
Turkish  empire.  In  the  year  les?,  U  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini,  after  a 
short  siege,  during  which  the  Parthenon,  then  in 
an  almost  perfect  state,  and  the  other  buildings  of 
the  Acropolis,  sustained  great  damage.  A«fr  a 
short  interval,  it  again  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Turks,  under  whose  jurisdiction  it  remained, 
until  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829,  following 
up  the  provisions  and  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  London  in  1827,  established  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  of  which  Athens  is  now  the 

capital.  „        ,  ;     ■         c    ^ 

Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect 
sketch  of  Athens  and  its  inhabitants.  'lo  have 
investigated  the  causes  that  led  to  its  rise, 
progress,  and  decline;  to  have  analysed  the 
character  of  its  people,  and  to  have  traced  it 
through  its  varied  jihascs  in  their  love  of  glory, 
in  their  refined  taste,  in  their  fickleness  and  in- 
justice on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in 
their  generosity  and  gratitude,  in  their  courage 
and  cowardice,  haughtiness  and  humility  ( I'lin.itc 
ParrAtw. ),  would  have  involved  us  in  discussions 
to  which  volumes  alone  would  have  been  adecjiiate, 
even  if  the  vastness  of  the  subject  had  not  pre- 
cluded the  attempt.  Plunged  for  centuries  in 
barbarism,  and  subjected  to  the  galling  yoke  of  a 
foreign  despotism,  it  is  not  surjirising  that  the 
modern  Athenians  should  have  inherited  little 
but  the  vices  of  their  forefathers.  But  now  that 
their  nationality  is  restored,  and  the  light  of  ci- 
vilisation has  again  dawned  upon  their  country, 
it  may,  we  trust,  be  inferred  that  the  few  seeds  of 
the  ancestral  character  which  still  linger  in  their 
constitution,  exhibiting  themselves  in  pride, 
stubbornness  and  susceptibility,  will  ripen  into 
such  qualities  as  may  render  them  worthy  de- 
nizens of  the  soil,  nnite  hnmanitas,  ductrina, 
reli,vo,  frugcs,  jura,  lepcs  nrta;  atifue  in  omncs 
terras  (MtrSiuttv  putailtur. 

Athens  i>  the  name  of  several  towni  In  tlio  U.  States, 
but  none  of  them  <i  of  any  mntorial  importance, 

ATHEBSTONE.a  m.  town  of  F.nRlancl,  co.  Warwick, 
hiind.  Ilemliiigfoni,  contiKUous  to  thi<  Coventry  canal, 
lajm.  N.  Coventry.  Pop.  ;t,H70.  It  haii  a  free  school, 
founded  In  IA73,  iiiul  manufactures  of  hat.<,  riliancls,  and 
■iliallooni.  There  are  here  four  nnnu.il  fairs  ;  that  which 
it  held  on  the  I'.tlh  of  Septcmhcr  belni?  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  Kngland  fur  the  sale  of  cheese. 

A'l"lli;HT<)N.    See  CilowwiNT. 

ATHI.S,  a  town  of  Fr.-ince,  dcp.  Orne,  cap.  cant.,  ar- 
rond.  Domfront.    Pop.  4,.M7. 

ATHLONH,  an  inland  town  of  Irel.ind,  cos.  West- 
meath  and  Iloscommon,  on  the  Shannon,  W  m.  W. 
Dublin,  Lit.  .')3^3'/  N.,  hniK.  7"  W  W.  Its  mime  is  de- 
rived from  Al/i  I.uan.  "  the  ford  of  the  rapid.s."  To 
ron.mand  this  font  a  c.islle  wa»  built  here  l>y  tin'  KukHsIi 
•hortly  after  their  arrival  in  Ihe  country,  that  became  a 
post  of  great  consequence.  In  l<>41  AthUine  was  Ih'- 
•leged  by  Ihe  Irish  army  ;  but,  after  a  resistance  of  up- 
ward* of  A  months,  w.ts  relieved  liy  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Ill  the  subsequent  war  of  IftHH,  It  was  Kallantly  defended 
by  Col.  Craie  against  the  I'.ngllsh,  but  was  taken  by 
•Corm  tho  next  year  by  fiinkell,  nflrrwards  Karl  of 
Athlone.  Tho  fiirtlllcitions,  which  had  sutrered  much 
during  this  siege,  were  renovated  ;  but  In  I(i'.i7,  the  castle 
and  Ihe  greater  |i:trt  of  the  town  were  deslrojed  liy  the 
explosion  of  a  guri|i<><4der  magazine,  iH'caslimril  by  light- 
ning. During  Ihe  late  war  with  Kriince  It  was  m.iile 
tho  militAry  (Ie|>/>1  for  the  W.  of  Ireland,  luid  securiMl  by 
stnmg  worKs  on  the  Coiuiaugl'l  side,  coviTing  an  extent 
of  l.t  acres,  and  conlalning  two  magazines,  an  ordnance 
(tori),  an  armoury  for  ^^  (KM)  stand  of  umidl  arms,  and 
l>arracki  for  '.too  men.  1°he  pop.  in  [x'i\  amounleil  lo 
7..M3,  and  in  \X»  to  11.4(10,  showing  an  Increase  ol  3,Wkl 
111  the  tDlervenlng  period,  being  at  the  high  rate  of  01  "il3 
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per  cent.  In  1834  the  pop.  of  tho  parishes  of  St.  Pete, 
and  St.  Mary,  mostly  in  the  town  of  Athlone,  amuuntat 
to  15,040,  of  whom  1,708  were  Proteitanti  of  the  R 
Churcb,  9  Prot.  diss.,  and  I3,323;R.  Catholici.  "* 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  br 
the  Shannon,  over  which  U  a  long  and  IncoDvenicntlv 
narrow  bridge,  built  in  tho  time  of  Ellzalieth.  Us  nuK. 
He  buildings  are  the  two  parish  churches,  4  Roman  Ca 
tholic  parochial  chapels,  a  Franciscan  chapel,  a  Presbr* 
terlan  and  2  Methodist  meeting-houses.  A  public  school* 
endowed  by  one  of  the  Ranelagh  family  with  470  acres 
of  land,  educates,  maintains,  and  apprentices  15  boys  ■ 
there  are  also  parish  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  an 
abbey  school  for  Catholic  children.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  different  public  schools  Is  about  35n 
and  the  private  seminaries  in  the  town  educate  about 
500. 

By  its  ruling  charter,  received  from  James  I.  In  1C(^  it. 
limits  are  fixed  at  U  n.M  in  every  direction  from  iho 
centre  of  the  bridge ;  out  for  electoral  purposes  they  are 
confined  nearly  to  the  space  covered  with  dwelling, 
houses,  which  extends  over  about  485  acres.  The  d*. 
verning  body  consists  of  a  sovereign ;  13  burgesses,  one 
of  wlioin  is  the  constable  of  the  castin  ;  a  common  council 
of  about  20  members,  chosen  for  life ;  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen  nominated  by  the  common  council 
The  borough  was  represented  by  2  ms.  in  the  Irish,  and 
is  now  represented  by  otk  in  the  Imp.  Pari.  The  right  of 
election  exists  in  the  members  of  the  corporation  resi- 
dent within  7  in.,  and  in  the  10/.  housenolders :  the 
number  of  electors  in  1837  being  235.  The  sovcreicn 
holds  a  court  three  times  a  week,  for  petty  criminal 
cases.  Tho  general  sessions  for  Roscommon  arc  held 
here  twice  a  year,  and  those  for  Westraeath  four  times. 
There  arc  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Saturdays.  On  the 
Roscommon  side  there  is  a  small  prison  or  bridewell  for 
the  temporary  detention  of  culprits. 

There  are  in  the  town,  or  In  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,  two  distilleries,  and  the  same  number  of  breweries 
tanneries,  and  soap  and  candle  manufactories,  besides 
several  flour-iniils.  Coarse  h.tts  were  formerly  made 
here  in  large  numbers,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  now 
trilling.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  with  Shannon  l{,ir- 
bour  and  Limerick  by  steamers  on  the  Shannon,  the  in- 
tercourse being  aided  by  a  canal  alraut  I  m.  in  length 
near  Athlone,  by  which  tho  rapids  in  the  river  arc  ob' 
viated.  Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs  m\ 
the  Monday  after  Epiphany,  lOlh  March,  llolyThursday, 
and  24th  Aug.  :  each  fair  continues  for  three  days. 

Athlone  Is  principally  supported  by  thi?  exiienditure  of 
the  garrisim  ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  lias  been  dimi- 
nished by  tho  continuance  of  pe.ice,  so  lias  its  wealth  and 
prosperity  declined.  There  arc  but  few  resident  families 
of  wealth  or  independence;  and  the  working  classes, 
being  chiefly  agricultural  labourers,  live  according  to  the 
habits,  and  are  atfectcd  by  the  fluctuations  incident  to 
this  portion  of  the  pop.  of  the  island. 

ATHOS,  AGIOS-OROS,  or  MONTE  SANTO.a 
famous  mountain  of  I'urkey  in  Europe,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  most  easterly  of  those  peninsulas  that 
project  In  a  S.  K.  direction  from  the  district  of  Salonikl 
(part  of  M.icedonia)  into  the  Aegean  Sea,  l)elng  th.it  |jc. 
tween  the  Culphs  of  Contesa  {Sinus  Strprtnotiicus),  and 
Monte-Santo  (.Vi'nuj  Singiticiu).  This  peninsula  is  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus,  not  more  than  l|m. 
across,  and  not  more,  where  highest,  than  15  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Uut  the  peninsula  Itself,  which  ii 
about  2.*)  m.  In  length,  by  about  4  m.  In  breadth.  Is  moun- 
tainous imti  rugged.  Mount  Athoj  has,  by  a  recent  sur. 
vcy,  been  found  to  be  in  lat.  4(H  10'  N.,  long.  24'^  ■HYXy 
K.,  and  to  reach  the  height  of  (i,34'J  ft.  almvo  the  level  uf 
the  sea.  It  rises  nl)ruptly  from  the  water,  its  lower  parts 
iM-ing  covered  with  lorests  of  pine,  oak,  chestnut,  Ice, 
above  which  towers  the  bare  conical  peak  uf  the  mountahi. 

Mount  Athos  has  lieeu  fiunous  both  In  ancient  and 
modern  limes.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  fle<a  ofMar- 
donius,  the  Persian  general.  In  attempting  to  double 
Mount  Athos,  wan  reporte<l  lo  have  lost  atM>ve  :WKi  shi|)i, 
imd  2(1,000 men.  (Lib.  vi.  1.44.)  When  Xerxes  invaded 
I i recce,  he  determined  to  pimrd  against  the  cM^currencQ 
of  a  similar  disaster,  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  istlnnui, 
of  such  illmeuslons  as  to  ailmit  of  two  triremes  pasaini; 
abreast  (Herixl.  lib.  vii.  s.  24.) ;  of  which  great  work  the 
traces  still  remain.  In  m<Hiern  times  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Athos  have  l>ceu  occuijled  from  a  rcniote  e|HK'h 
by  anunibiT  iif  monks  nf  the  (>ri'ek  church,  who  live  i:u 
sort  of  fortined  moimstcrics,  of  which  thi're  are  alxiiil  •»\ 
of  ililliTiMit  degrees  of  magnitude  and  importance.  Tbi'sc, 
witli  till'  farms  or  tHitiichis  atlachud  to  them,  iHcuiy 
the  uliolc  peninsula,  which  has  thence  derived  its 
modern  name  of  Monte  Santo.  The  situaticju  >>f  ilu' 
dill'ereiit  monasteries  Is  very  various  ;  but  (teiieriillj'  tlw 
most  roni.'uilic  and  strikingly  beaiitil'urthat  can  lie°ini:i- 
giiii'd.  Some  of  thein  iH'long  to  Russians,  otiiirs  \» 
llulgarlaiis,  and  others  to  Servians.  Kxcept  the  iiniihiro 
of  llwlr  own  farms  and  vineyards,  and  the  sale  of  itcism'i, 
lieads,  \c, ,  tliey  depend  chiclly  un  the  oblations  offered  b) 
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the  numeroui  pilgrimt  by  which  thejp  are  occMionalljr 
rlsitei),  and  on  the  lumi  collected  by  their  mendicant 
brrtliren  in  other  pnrti.  They  pay  an  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  Porte.  No  fefnalei  are  admitted  within  this 
ntininsula  ;  and  a  marlcet  held  weekly  within  Its  iimiti, 
jikI  resorted  to  by  the  country  people,  preienti  the  (in- 
giilar  spectacle  of  a  market  without  noise,  and  a  crowd 
without  a  woman  t 

Most  of  the  monasteries  posseig  considerable  collectinna 
of  manuscripts,  and  it  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion  that 
goinc  of  the  lost  treasures  of  ancient  genius  might  be 
recovered,  were  a  diligent  search  made  In  the  monasteries 
of  Mount  Athos,  In  IHOI,  however,  they  were  thoroughly 
explored  by  Dr.  Carlylo,  anil,  with  tho  excenlioM  of  ii 
copy  of  the  llliad  and  Odyssey,  a  fow  of  Iho  edited  plays 
of  the  different  trasLMlians,  a  copy  of  Pindiir  and  llesloid, 
the  Or.'itions  of  Uemosthencs  and  ^sclilnes,  )iarts  of 
Aristotle,  and  copies  of  Phllo  and  Josephus,  he  did  not 
m«'t  with  any  thing  that  could  be  called  classical  I  There 
were  some  valuable  MSS,  of  the  Now  Testament,  but 
none  so  old  by  centuries  as  tho  Cmlex  Aloxandrlnus  or 
MS.  of  Kcza.  Polemical  divinity,  and  lives  of  the  saints, 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  tho  libraries. 

The  monasteries  suflbred  severely  from  the  exactions 
of  the  Turks  during  the  Greek  revolution.  Tlio  entire 
uopnlation  of  the  peninsula  was  estimated  at  alH)ut  n.lKlO 
ill  IHiM  ;  hut  at  present  It  is  probably  rather  under  .3,(M10. 
(lyalpole's  Ment»irt  relating  to  Turlru,  i.  pp.  lUI— XIU. ; 
Jjurnal  of  the  lieog.  Sucielp,  vll.  pp.  (il_74.) 

AI'llY,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  en.  Kildarc,  prov. 
l.elnster,  on  the  Harrow,  ;iH  m.  S.W.  Dublin,    lis  an- 
liont  numo  was  Athlegar,  "the  western  ford."    From 
Its  position  on  tho  bor<ler  of  the  Kngiish  pale,  and  on  a 
ford  of  tho  rivor,  it  has  been  a  fref|uent  scene  of  conllli^t. 
Ill  lltllS  it  w.is  plundered  by  the  Irish,  anil  burnt  by 
Eiinard  Ilruco  in    I;il5.      A  fort,  built  .ilMMit  lAOfi,  to 
giianl  the  pass   of  the  river,  was  occupied  in  Ifi'iS  by 
Oncn  Koe  O'Neal,  on  the  part  of  thu  Irish,  but  In  1650 
it   surrendered    to   tho    parliamentary   forces.      Pop. 
in  IH'.'I,  3,6!t3  ;  in  1831,  4,41)4;  in   IH31,  4,(i|.'i;  of  whom 
7S(I  were  of  tho  K.  church,  liO  Prot.  dis.,  and  3,81ft  K. 
t'ath.     The  two  portions  Into  which  the  town  Is  divided 
liv  the  Harrow,  are  connected  by  a  bridge  of  live  arches, 
thus  Ibnning  one  continuous  main  street,  wlience  several 
li'iscr  avenues  divi!rge.    There  is  a  par,  church,  a  plain 
building',  a  spacious  U.Cath.chapel,  with  a  Presliytcrian 
)nd  a  Methodist  mceting-huusc.      Adjoining  the  town  is 
asm.ili  chapel,  an  ancient  cemtrtcry,  and  a  small  Domi- 
nican monastery.    Hesliles  the  parochial  school,  which 
instructs  about  100  children,  there  are  two  otiiers  sup- 
ported liy  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  which  4W)  boys 
and  100  girls  are  Instructed.     There  is  also  a  dis|iensary 
and  a  poor  fund.      It  is  a  chief  constabulary  station,  and 
lias  a  small  cavalry  barrack.    Ily  a  cimrter  of  1 1  James  I., 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  Imiliin),  and 
I'i  burgesses.    Previously  to  the  Unlim  the  borough  sent 
two  ms.  to  tho  Irish  parliament.    The  summer  assizes 
tor  the  county  are  held  here-,  as  are  general  sessions  of 
tk'  peace  in  .l.inuary  and  June,  and  petty  sessions  every 
Tuckday.     The  borougli  courts  are  now'dlsused,  except 
cnc  called  the  curl  court,  in  which  the  sovereign  decitles 
|iloas  of  dot>t  under  'U.  Irish  currency,  on  the  llrst  Mon- 
ilay  in  every  month.     The  county  gacd  Is  near  the  town : 
il  it  built  on  thu  radiating  principle,  and  is  provided 
with  M  sleeping,  and  3  solitary  cells.    The  committals  to 
it  in  IW  were  UO.     The  sentences  were,  —  diuitli,  none ; 
irantportation  for  life,  <i;  for  7  years,  12;  imprisonment 
fir  one  year,  3 ;  for  G  months  or  under,  '2il ;  lino  or 
•hipping,  7  5  liberated  by  ai-quittnl,  or  want  of  proso- 
ciitiiin,  34.   The  total  ex|H'nditure  for  the  year  was  H4li/., 
Is'lnK  an  average  of  9/.  7<.  for  eacji   prisoner.     The 
markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  ;  the  fairs 
iin  i;  Mar.,  Vi  Apr.,  9  June,  -Jft  July,  10  Oct.,  and  1 1  Dec. 
rill'  iniHlern  conse<|uence  of  the  town  Is  mainly  ileriveil 
(rum  Its  licing  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  of  tlie  (;rand 
Canal  with  the  Barrow,  and  from  thi!  latter  IH-Ing^nude 
iavigHl>le  to  its  enib<Michure.     It  has,  in  coii*(x|uence, 
l»<onie  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  itnportance. 
Till!  principal  trade  Is  in  corn,  of  « liich  large  ituantltles 
)ri'  purchased,   partly   for  mills  on  the    Harrow,    but 
ililrliy  lor  the  Dublin  market,  to  which  city  It  Is  C(m- 
ii')«l  principally  by  thu  (irand  ('unal.     Corn,  liuilir, 
priivialiins,  >Vc.,  arc  also  sent  down  the  Harrow  to  New 
lliii)  ,.ud  Waterford  ;  and  (iinl)er  and  other  articles,  for 
the  use  of  thu  ailtoining  districts,  are  imported  by  tho 
■.une  channel.      '1  he  malting  trade  is  in  a  nourishing 
Ml':  iliity  was  paid  in   IKKi  on  ll.llKi  liusliels.      'I'hu 
p<l->ilhre  rcviniie    in   IXid  was  4'JO/. ;    in    IKOi,   WM. 
I'ini'Uifi'rs  are  conveyed  tii  Dulilin  liy  the  tJrand  Canal 
liy  nu'.'uis  of  Hy-boats.      (;nc  of  the  ni.'ill-iviach   roads 
(ri'in  l)iil)lin  to  Cork  passes  through  the  town;  and  a 
iaraniH,  carrying  H  passengers  eiu'h  trip,  daily  piles  to 
( .irldw    (  Miitiicijial  niiri  Hnilroail  Hiimrls,  /jc. ) 

AI'INA,  a  town  of  Naples,  iirov.  Terra  di  I.uvoro, 
I]  ni.  .S.  v..  .Sura,  near  the  Melfa,  among  some  of  the 
liillli-«l  summits  of  (he  Anennlni's.  Pop.  4,l'lill.  It  has 
iiitlictlral,  a  cuuvvnt,auu  on  hos|illBl  \  and  was  formerly 
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the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suppressed  by  Pope  Eugene  1II> 
It  Is  principally  remarkable  for  its  Cyclopean  remains. 

This  is  one  of  the  mos)-.  ancient  of  the  Italian  title*  ; 
belng,acccrding  to  Virgil  (./£».  lib.Tii.629.),aconsiderable 
town  as  early  as  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Samnites  by  the  Romans,  A  U.C.  440.  Cicero  says  it  waa 
a  prefecture,  and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  dlstln> 
gtdshed  in  Italy.  (Cic.  pro Planco.)  It  received  a  colony 
from  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  {Cramer'*  Anciettt 
Ital!/,i\.p.  116.) 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN.  This  la  one  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  that  watery  expanse  which  covers  morfl  than 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  lies  between 
tho  Old  and  tho  New  World,  washing  the  E.  shores 
of  the  Americas,  and  the  W.  shores  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  extending  lengthwise  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Seas.  Where  narrowest,  between  Greenland  and 
Norway,  it  is  about O.tOm.  across ;  "but  between  N.  AfVica 
and  Florida,  where  it  attains  to  its  maximum  breadth,  the 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  exceeds  4,160  m.  Though  it 
comprises  little  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  ocean, 
its  snores  form  a  more  extended  line  of  coast  that)  those 
of  all  tho  other  seas  taken  together.  This  arises  from 
several  extensive  mediterrane.in  seas,  which  enter  deeply 
Into  the  contiguous  continents,  being  connected  by  straits 
with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  forming  portions  of  it. 
.Such  are  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Old 
Continent;  and  Hudson's  and  Uallln's  Days,  and  the  Co- 
luinbi.tu  Sea  ((Jiiiph  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea),  in 
tho  Now  World.  And  it  is  prol)ably  in  some  degree 
owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  commercial  inter- 
course by  these  arms  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  countries 
in  their  viclidty  have  made  a  greater  and  more  early 
progress  in  civilisation  than  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

To  the  same  cause  has  also  been  ascribed  the  circum- 
stance of  tho  nations  iidiabiting  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
having  ,ipplied  themselves  i>eculiarly  to  navigation  :  they 
h.ivc  not  limitc<l  their  activity  in  this  branch  of  industry 
to  the  Atlantic,  but  navigate  every  other  sea;  and  there 
Is  now  no  h.arbour,  how  remote  soever,  which  is  not 
regularly  visited  by  their  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  which  a  free  access  is  denied,  or  which  do  not 
furnish  anyaiticio  of  tr.ide.  The  Atlantic  Oce.in  hits 
thus,  as  it  were,  l)ccome  the  most  frequented  highway 
of  commercial  nations,  .ind  has  been  more  completely 
explore<l  and  examined  than  the  other  se.is  ;  and  fre- 
quently repeated  exiierlments  have  enabled  rules  to  bo 
laid  down  l()r  the  guiaancc  of  vessels  traversing  its  difttr- 
cr.;  parts,  in  ditt'erent  seasons  of  the  year,  which  give  tho 
griatest  facility  and  security  to  Hs  navigation. 

Those  groups  of  islands  which  impede  navigation,  and 
render  it  comparatively  difflcult  and  dangerous,  are  much 
less  nimierous  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  most  other  seas. 
If,  indeed,  we  except  the  chain  of  islands  which  separates 
the  Columbian  Sea  from  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  shores  of 
tho  ocean,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  exists  any 
such  group  of  isltinds  between  .'ioo  N.  lat.  and  .VP 
S.  lat.  The  Azores,  Canaries, and  CapedcVerd  Islands,  at 
well  as  those  of  Guli\ea  and  the  Jiermudas,  occupy  a  com- 
paratively small  space,  and  are  easily  avoided ;  and  tho 
two  last-mentioned  groups  lie  far  from  the  common 
track  of  veaseis.  The  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  are 
friHiuently  visited ;  being  situated  where  it  is  usual  for 
vessels  to  change  the  direction  of  their  course. 

The  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  is  of  special 
importance  as  aflecting  the  performance  of  voyages  ;  lunl 
to  tho  more  exact  knowledge  of  their  course  and  in 
llucnce,  as  well  as  to  other  improvements  in  the  art  of 
luivlgation,  is  to  'he  ascribed  the  fart  that  voyages  are 
at  present  performed  in  neiirly  half  the  time  they  oc- 
cunied  only  two  centuries  ago. 

H'inili.  —  As  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  the  two 
Icy  ,Seas  at  Its  e xtremltios,  extends  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic  Pole,  it  is  In  parts  subject  to  the  per- 
pvlvitt  or  trade  winds,  in  otht>rs  to  thu  variable  winds  } 
and  along  some  of  its  coasts,  between  the  tropics,  th« 
winds  are  subject  to  a  regular  change  according  to  the 
seasons  — or,  in  other  words,  moiuaotu  are  there  pre- 
valent. 

The  tr.'ulc-wlnds  do  not  extend  beyond  the  32nd  pa- 
rallel from  tho  equator;  sometimes  they  are  not  met 
with  at  a  greater  distance  than  27°  lat.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  extending  from  these  latitudes  to  tlio 
iioles  Is  the  province  of  the  variable  winds.  The  latter 
lilow  in  every  season  from  all  points  of  the  compass  ;  btit, 
by  long  experience,  it  has  been  found  that  tho  W. 
winds  prevail  In  both  hemispheres.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
In  the  dirertlnn  of  a  meridian,  it  Is  estimated  that  tho 
proportion  between  the  winds  blowing  from  tho  W.tu 
tlio»e  that  come  from  the  E.  is  as  9  to  .OJ.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  priniortion  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  where  the 
rstiniatti  has  iM'cn  made  with  the  greatest  exactness.  It 
Is,  liesldes,  to  lie  oiiserveil,  that  whilst  the  winds  between 
the  tropics  .ind  near  them  blow  nearly  always  with  the 
samu  degree  of  force,  thu  variable  winds  vary  oxtrcmel/ 
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in  thli  reipecl,- blowing  •ometlrae»Blmo«t  with  the 
(trnngth  of  hurrlcanei.  and  at  other  times  sinking  Into 
dead  calnii*  .    ■ 

The  two  tr«de-«fna»  do  not  blow  over  the  wliole  sur- 
Ace  of  the  «ea  lying  between  the  tropics.      1  hey  are 
leparated  from  each  otiier  by  the  region  qf  lalrm.    I  ms 
region  varies,  accordiiiB  to  the  seasons,  in  extent ;  anrt 
dMS  not  always  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean.    It 
li  found  to  extend  from  a  sliort  dIsUnco  off   ho  shores  of 
the  Old  Continent  to  a  short  distance  off  those  ot  the 
New.  but  its  breadth  is  very  various.     Sometimes    it 
occupies  not  more  than  2P  of  lat.,andat  other  seasons  up 
to  1*>.    The  most  remarkable  fact  respecting  this  region 
b.  that  It  does  not  extend  eouaily  on  botli  sides   the 
Muator,  but  lies  nearly  the  whole  year  round  in  the  N. 
hSmlspl^ere.    Only  when  the  sun  is  near  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  it  passes  the  line,  but  never  extends  farther  to 
theS  thanai°.    On  the  N.  of  the  equator  it  advances,  .it 
«?t^n  stL^ns   even  to  the  l«l«  or  l.^th  deg    of  lat. 
These  changes  in  the  extent  and  in  the  range  in  which 
the  region  of  calms  is  met  with,  and  in  which  the  trade- 
winds  blow  depend  evidently  on  the  position  of  the  sun. 
When  the  sun  is  near  the  ^^.  tropic,  or  retiring  from  it, 
especially  fn  July,  August,  and  September,  the  calms  ad- 
▼ance  towards  the  N.  even  to  the  14th  and  ISth  deg.  of 
lat  •  and  at  the  same  time  the  S.  trade-winds  cncroacli 
coiis'iderabiv  on  the  N.  hemisphere,  being  met  with  as 
far  as  the  4111  or  5th  deg.  of  N.  lat.     Then  the  breadth 
of  the  region  of  calms  is  10° ;  but  when  the  sun  is  near 
the  S  tropic,  or  begins  to  retire  from  it,  the  S.  trade- 
winds  also  recede  farther  S. ;  and  in  J.-inuary,  February, 
and  March,  the  calms  extend  to  the  S.  of  the  line,  but 
only  to  a  distance  of  from  1°  to  'ij^.    in  this  season  the 
N.  trade-wind  advances  to  2°  N.  lat.,  and  the  width  of 
the  region  of  calms  Is  then  narrowed  to  from  3°  to  4° 
lat.     The  central  line  of  the  region  of  calms  may  be 
placed  at  about  .^°  or  b>f>  lat. ;  and  its  mean  breadth  may 
extend  over  .')°  or  h^,    or  from   300    to   3.')0    sea    m. 
Continued  calms  reign  in  this  region  ;  and  they  would 
form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  tiio  progress  of  vessels, 
were    not    the   air    daily   agit.ited   by   a    squall    which 
occurs  about  2  o'clock  in  the  uftfrnoon.   At  noon,  a  black 
and  weli-deflned  cloud  appears  near  the  horizon,  wiiich 
increases,  and  announces  a  violent  tliundor-storm  ;  sud- 
denly a  wind  arises,  blows  for  a  short  time  with  great 
violence,  send*  down  a  few  drops  of  rain  ;  and  after  this 
tumult  of  the  elements  has  lasted  from  J  to  1  liour,  tlie 
calm  returns.     Tiicsc  slinrt  violi'ut  squalls  are  called 
tornadot.  and  it  is  only  by  tlicir  means  that  the  region  of 
calms  can  lie    imsscd  by  vessels  using  sails ;  but  it  al- 
ways proves  a  very  tedious  navigation. 

The  nort/iem  trade-wind  is  subject  to  change,  not  only 
respecting  the  extent  of  sea  over  which,  but  also  respect- 
ing the  direction  Jn  which,  it  l)lows.  When  the  sun 
'advances  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  it  withdraws,  as 
already  seen,  farther  from  the  equator.  It,  also,  blows 
over  a  wider  range  of  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  America, 
than  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Old  Continent.  In  the 
leas  inclosing  the  Canary  Islands,  it  is  rarely  met  with 
at  30°  lat.,  and  often  not  before  the  27th  parallel  is 
reached;  here,  therefore,  its  N.  boundary  m.ty  be  fixed 
at  2i<J°  N.  lat.  as  a  mean.  Un  the  W.  borders  of  the 
ocean,  however,  near  the  coast  of  America,  it  extends 
farther  N.,  even  to  32°  lat. ;  here  its  mean  boundary  may 
be  fixed  at  3(P  lat.  In  the  neighlmurhoiMl  of  the  Uld 
Continent,  this  trade-wind  blows  from  the  N.E.,  but  it 
declines  more  to  the  K.  as  it  proceeds  farther  VV.  In 
the  middle  of  the  ocean  it  Is  E.  ^  N.,  and  where 
it  approaches  the  New  Continent  it  blows  from  due  K. 
'This  wind  is  somenhat  changeable  towards  its  N. 
boundary;  sometimes  violent  N.K.  winds  are  found  to 
prevail  between  the  '2'^d  and  30th  deg.  of  lat.,  and  in  the 
same  parallels  it  is  freiniently  very  weak.  Hut  no  navi- 
gation can  be  more  pleasant  than  that  witli  this  trade- 
wind.  It  is  rather  to  be  called  u  l>reezc  than  a  wind  ;  and 
It  uniform,  and  never  interrupted  by  fqiiiills.  The  waves 
which  are  raised  l)y  it  are  low,  and  their  swell  gentle. 
Where  this  wind  blows,  the  passage  from  the  t>ld  Con- 
tinent to  America  may  safely  be  effected  in  an  oi>en 
boat.  Henre  the  .Spaniards  liave  called  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Uceau  the  "  Sea  of  the  Ladies,"  —  OuO'o  de  laa 
liamtu. 

The  iouihem  Irade-vind  differs  Irom  the  northern  in 
the  greater  extent  of  sea  over  which  it  blow*,  extending, 
u  we  previously  observetl,  in  summer,  to  .'i^  or  even  tJ^ 
to  the  N.,  and  never  receding  farther  to  the  S.  of  the 
equator  than  2p.  It  is,  fartlier,  much  more  regular, 
not  lieiug  interrupteU  towards  its  S.  huundary  liy  other 
winds.  Its  direction  near  the  Olil  I'liiitini-nt  is.  also, 
lomewhat  different ;  for  here  it  blows  ii.v.Ulel  to  the 
coast  extending  from  the  Ca|>i'  of  Cuod  Hope  to  the 
Bight  of  Benin— that  Is,  from  the  S.  At  a  distance  from 
the  continent  it  tx'comes  tiy  degrees  more  e;isterly,  and 
where  it  approaches  America  its  direclioii  ia  nearly  due 
E.  The  meridian  ol  W-'  W.  of  (IriMiiwicli  may  lie 
considered  as  the  linn  of  separation  lurtueiMi  the  winds 
Which  blow  more  wutlierly  ur  more  easterly.    To  the  H. 
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of  this  line,  the  wind  variei  between  S.S.W.  and  S  S  R  . 
buttotho  W.  ofit.between  S.S.E.  and  8.S.W.  '  ' 
In  some  parts  the  trade-winds  extend  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  continents;  in  others,  a  tract  of  sea  lies  between 
the  trade-winds  and  the  land  in  which  a  different  wind 
is  prevalent.  Thus  it  is  found,  that  in  the  sea  between  the 
N.  trade-wind  and  the  African  coast,  from  the  Canaries 


to  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands,  the  wind  blows  cnnstantiv 
from  the  W.  This  phenomenon  Is  sufficiently  explained 
by  tlie  peculiar  nature  of  the  Great  African  desert  the 
Sahara.  Its  surface,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  covered 
with  loose  sand,  is  heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive 
degree,  and  in  consequence  the  superincumbent  air  is 
rarefied,  and  rises,  where  this  rarefied  air  comes  into 
contact  with  the  more  dense  air  covering  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  the  latter  expands  over  the  desert ;  and  this  giyei 
rise  to  a  continual  flow  of  air  from  W.  to  E. 

Farther  S.,  In-tween  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands  and  Cape 
Mesurado  (7°  N.  lat.),  a  kind  of  monsoon  prevails,  which 
in  certain  places,  blows  to  the  distance  of  200  m.,  and 
opposite  Sierra  Leone  about  l.V)  m.,  off  shore.  From 
September  to  Juno  it  proceeds  ft-oin  the  N.  or  N.E.,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  year  from  S.W.  Along  the  coast  of 
Cuinea,  and  in  tno  Hight  of  Benin,  the  S.  tr.ide- 
wind  prevails  nearly  the  whole  year  round ;  but  Its  uu 
rection  is  a  little  changed,  the  wind  blowing  from  tlio 
S.W.  Between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  30°  S.  lat.,  the 
trade-wind  blows  to  the  very  shores  of  the  continent! 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  a  regular  monsoon  prevails.  It  proceeds 
lietwecn  Septcml>er  and  March,  from  between  N.  i  u' 
and  N.E.  ^  E.;  and  from  March  to  September,  ffoni 
between  K.^N.  to  K.S.E.  These  winds  blow  with 
considerable  force,  and  extend  sometimes  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  especially  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  There  are  inst.nices  on. record  of  its  hiiv. 
ing  been  met  with  nearly  .is  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic. 

N.  of  Cape  S.  Roque,  the  trade-winds  reach  the  very 
shores  of  the  American  continent  and  the  West  Indies. 
In  these  parts  they  seem  even  to  extend  over  a  consWori 
alile  part  of  the  continent  itself;  for  the  continual  E. 
wind  which  blows  over  the  plain  of  the  river  Amazon 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes,  is  with  reason  consiilcrt'ii 
.IS  a  contlnua'ion  of  the  trade-winds.  The  same  may  bo 
said  of  the  E.  winds  which  blow  over  the  plains  watered 
by  the  Orinoco,  where  this  wind  is  felt  as  far  as  Aii- 
gostura.  and  at  certain  seasons  still  farther  W. 

Currents We  are  less  acquainted  with  the  currents 

than  with  the  winds.  This  arises  partly  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  subject  is  naturally  involved,  and 
partly  from  the  comparatively  short  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  naviga- 
tors  and  naturalists. 

Currents  are  to  be  distinguished  from  drifl-valer.  By 
the  latter  expression,  that  motion  of  the  water  is  under- 
stood, whicli  is  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by 
perpetuid  or  prev.iiliiig  winds.  By  pushing  continually 
the  upper  strata  of  the  water  towards  that  point  tu 
which  they  blow,  they  cause  a  slow  motion  of  the  w.iter 
in  that  direction.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  tliat  part  uf 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whicli  is  subject  to  the  trade-wind, 
is  in  a  continuiil  motion  tiiwards  the  W. ;  which  is  must 
sensible  in  those  regions  which  are  always  exposed  to 
the  trade-winds,  and  less  so  where  they  blow  only  in 
certain  seasons.  This  kind  of  current  is  In  most  parts 
constant,  but  its  flow  very  gentle.  Its  mean  velocity  is 
from  9  to  10  m.  a  day,  and  it  is  very  favourable  to  navi- 
gati(m. 

Other  drift-currents  are  met  with  in  those  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  which  the  wind  changes  with  the  seasons ;  as 
along  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  of  Brazil,  S.  uf 
Cape  S.  Augustine.  In  the  former  the  current  runs, 
from  September  to  June,  S..  and  in  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  a  N.  direction.  Along  the  coasts  of  Brazil, 
the  current,  from  Srptemlier  to  March,  runs  in  a  S. 
direction,  and  from  March  to  September,  N. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  which  are  subject 
to  a  continual  change  of  the  wind,  a  drill-current  is  iib- 
servahle.  We  ol)serve<l,  that  N.  of  30°  N.  lat.,  .and  S.  of 
3IP  S.  lat.,  in  the  region  of  the  varlalile  winds,  the 
W.  winds  prevail,  and  in  these  parts  of  the  mean  a 
W.  current  is  perceived;  bu*.  it  is  feeble,  and  mini- 
fests  itself  in  the  N.  Atlantic  only  on  the  whole  eourseof 
a  voyage  from  I'^tirope  to  America  and  backward,  retard- 
ing the  former  and  forwarding  the  latter.  I'his  drlR- 
current  seeins  tu  attain  its  greatest  velocity  S.  of  :)u> 
S.  lat. 

Besides  the  drift-currents,  the  velocity  of  wiiii  h  is 
moder.ite,  there  are  others  of  much  greater  force,  oallej 
pro|ierly  nirrenls.  Their  origin  Is  still  involved  in  ol>- 
sciirity  ;  but,  Irom  some  facts,  we  may  suppose  that  tlicjr 
are  not  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  are  uf 
great  depth,  and  In  many  parts.  If  not  In  all,  <  kleiul  to 
the  very  itoltom  of  the  sea.  These  currents  cinmit  b« 
cojniiared  «illi  rivers  ;  for  lliey  exteii''  over  mh  li  a 
portion  uf  the  lurlace  uf  the  tea,  that  if  tnoy  wctu  tiaiii- 
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ferred  to  the  continent  they  would  cover  countries  of 
great  extent. 

In  the  Atlantic,  theae  currenti  run  acroii  the  ocean  in 
three  placei.  The  current  crossing  the  Atlantic  near 
the  line,  is  called  the  Equatorial  currenti  it  runs  from 
1^,  to  W.  The  current,  which,  in  a  direction  from  W.  to 
E.,  traverses  the  N.  Atlantic  between  36°  and  44°,  bears 
the  name  of  the  Gulph  Stream  t  and  that  which  runs  in 
(he  same  direction,  through  the  S.  Atlantic,  between  30° 
nnd  40°  S.  lat.,  Is  named  the  S.  Atlantic  current. 
Other  currents  run  along  the  shores  of  both  continents 
between  40°  N.  lat.  and  30°  8.  lat.  Along  the  Old  Con- 
tinent they  run  towards  the  equator ;  but,  on  the  shores 
of  America,  they  flow  from  the  line  towards  the  poll's. 
Xhese  latter  kind  of  currents  .ire  intimately  connected 
with  the  eauatorial  current ;  but  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
with  the  guiph  stream  or  the  S.  current. 

The  Equatorial  current',  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
origin  In  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on  the  W.  shores  of 
Africa,  between  the  islands  of  Anno  Bom  and  St.  Tho- 
mas ;  whence  it  proceeds,  in  a  W.  direction,  towards 
Cgpt'S  S.  Koquc  and  Augustine,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Its  breadth  is  diflbrcnt  In  different  parts.  Near  its  origin 
it  is  not  quite  3°  of  lat.  across,  about  IfiOm. ;  but,  in 
its  progress  to  the  W.,  it  increases  considerably  In  width. 
Opposite  Cape  Palmas,  its  N.  border  is  found  at 
ftboiit  1°  45'  N.  lat.,  but  the  S.  reaches  nearly  to 
.•i^  8.  lat. :  thus  its  breadth  extends  here  over  more  than 
(P  of  lat.,  or  upward  of  3r>0  nautical  ni.  It  attains 
jt(  greatest  breadth  between  20°  and  22°  W.  long.,  where 
it  extends  over  7°  or  S°  of  lat.,  from  4^°  or  5°  S.  of  the 
equator  to  2*°  or  3°  N.  of  it :  here,  consequently,  it  is 
iM  nautical  m.  across.  A  little  farther  W.,  between 
••:,'p  and  23°  W.  long.,  it  sends  offa  branch  to  the  N.W. ; 
and  here  it  narrows  to  about  300  m.,  which  breadth  it 
probably  preserves  up  to  its  division  into  two  cur- 
rents, opposite  trapes  S.  Koque  and  S.  Augustine ;  but 
that  part  of  its  course,  which  lies  W.  of  23°  and  24° 
W.  long.,  is  somewhat  de<;lined  towards  the  S.  Its  ve- 
locity varies  likewise,  not  only  in  the  different  parts  of 
its  course,  but  also  in  different  seasons ;  being  much 
greater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  From  Anno  Bom  to 
l(p  W.  long,  it  may  run  from  25  to  30  m.  a  day  ;  but  be- 
tween 10°  and  H>°  its  velocity  Increases  to  from  44  to 
HO  m.  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  buKinning  of  July ;  in 
the  other  summer  month  it  Is  somewhat  less  ;  and,  from 
October  to  March,  very  moderate,  and  sometimes  very 
»eak.  Between  16°  and  23°  W.  long.,  where  it  is  com- 
muiily  crossed  by  vessels,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  rises 
often  to  4.'>,  50,  and  even  60  m.  per  day  ;  but  its  mean 
Telocity  may  be  fixed  at  about  30  m.  That  part  of  the 
current,  between  23°  and  the  coast  of  Brazil,  is  avoided 
liy  vessels,  and  Its  rapidity  not  exact  ly  known  ;  it  seems 
rather  to  increase,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  the  seasons. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  within  tlfio  current  is 
erery  where  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  seas 
without  the  curront.  The  whole  length  of  this  current, 
from  N.  Thomas  if  Cape  S.  Uuque,  amounts  to  upward 
of  2..*i<0  sea  m. 

The  portion  of  the  equatorial  current  which  branches 
olf  from  the  miilii  itrenni  between  22°  and  23°  W.  long., 
and  alHJUt  2}°  S.  lat.,  is  called  the  N.  W.  current. 
At  the  point  of  separation,  it  may  be  from  180  to  20U  m.  in 
itidth  ;  farther  JJ .  it  widens  even  to  300  m.,  but  narrows 
again  to  240  and  less.  Its  velocity  is  not  so  great  at  that 
iif  llie  main  (H)uatorial  current.  In  its  S.  part, 
as  far  as  10°  N.  lat.,  it  may  run  30  m.  a  day;  but  it  afler- 
ii.irdfc  slackens  considerably ;  yet  at  all  times  il  may  bo 
traced  up  to  18''  N.  lat.,  and  commonly  even  to  2,')°.  In 
:lie  N.  pait  of  its  course  it  declines  more  to  the 
h'.,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  dritt-current.  It  is  not 
improlwble  that  this  current  increases  the  velocity  of  the 
drift-current,  which  navigators  have  observed  between 
jy-  W.  lat.  and  the  Island  of  Trinidad;  and  that  the 
rh^ingc  in  the  direction  of  the  drill-current,  which  here 
Uei^liiies  to  the  N.W.,  is  also  to  bu  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause. 

.<\t  a  distance  of  about  300  m.  fVom  the  Coast  of  Bra- 
zil, extending  b<!tween  Capes  S.  Uoque  and  S.  Aiigus- 
tiiii'.  tlie  e<]uatoii!il  current  divides  intri  (wo  branclie.'i. 
'i'liat  which  ronllnues  to  run  along  the  N.  coast  of 
llr.iiil,  turns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  the  N.,  and 
jirx-eeds  along  the  shores  of  Guyana  to  the  island  of 
I'rinidail.  where  it  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  called 
tlic  (liiuana  current,  and  the  length  of  Its  course  does 
not  fall  short  of  1,500  in.  Its  velocity  is  greatest  In 
luinnier  .uul  winter ;  and  may,  in  the  former,  b«!  abcnit 
;«im  a  (lay  at  .t  mean.  It  enters  the  Caribbean  .Sea  by 
tlie  dilfiTent  straits  which,  S.  of  the  island  of  Martinique. 
diiide  the  smaller  Antilles  from  one  another  and  from 
tlic  continent  of  .S.  America.  In  tiiese  straits,  the  cur- 
renti setting  Into  the  Curlbbt'an  Sea  are.  strong :  that 
between  Trinidad  and  <irenuda  runs  from  I  to  I J  in, 
per  nnur  ;  less  raiild  is  tlui  eurrenl  in  the  strait  between 
.S.  Vincent  and  S.  I.iicia ;  and  between  the  latter  island 
and  Martinique  it  runs  not  mure  than  21  m.  per  day.  .At 
the  \'irgin  lalundi  the  flow  of  tli«  water  ii  only  H  or  10  m. 


a  day ;  and  that  is  not  more  than  the  eommon  rate  at 
which  the  drift-current  runs.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  the 
Guyana  current  terminates  ;  for.  In  that  sea,  no  perpetual 
current  has  been  traced.  It  rather  seems  (hat  the  cur- 
rents which  exist  there,  depend  on  the  winds,  and  change 
the  direction  of  their  course  according  to  the  seaiona. 

The  other  current,  which  branches  off  iVoin  (he  equato- 
rial current,  opposite  Cape  S.Augustine  In  Brazil,  is  called 
the  Brazil  current,  and  runs  to  the  S.W.  along  the  shores 
of  S.  America,  but  does  not  in  any  part  of  its  course  ap- 
proach near  to  them.  From  8°  S.  lat.,  where  it  separate! 
from  the  Guyana  current,  to  16°  or  17°  S.  lat.,  the  current 
has  a  considerable  width,  and  runs  about  20  m.  or  some- 
what more  a  day.  Its  distance  from  the  continent  Is  no 
where  less  than  2,W  m.  Farther  S.  it  increases  in 
breadth  and  velocity,  and  approaches  at  the  same  time 
nearer  the  continent.  Opposite  Cape  Frio  it  runs  about 
30  m.  a  day,  and  is  not  more  than  200  m.  distant  fVom  the 
coast.  AB.nowever,  from  the  last-mentioned  cape  the  land 
falls  back  to  theW.,  the  current  is  soon  found  at  300  m.  and 
more  fiom  the  continent.  By  declining,  by  degrees.  Its 
course  farther  to  the  W.,  it  approaches  nearer ;  but  never 
Is  found  at  a  distance  less  than  250  m.  Thus  It  continues 
to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way 
from  16  to  20  in.  per  day.  It  becomes  weaker  as  it  ad- 
vances farther  S. ;  but  may  be  traced  to  the  Straits  of 
Magalhaens  and  Le  Maire.  In  the  space  of  sea  which 
intervenes  between  this  current  and  the  coast,  the  change- 
able currents  occur,  noticed  above  among  the  currents 
depending  on  monsoons. 

The  Guyana  and  Brazil  currents  are  those,  with  which 
the  Equatorial  current  is  connected  on  tlie  shores  of 
America.  The  currents  with  which  this  great  sea-stream 
is  united  near  the  coast  of  the  Old  Continent,  arc  the 
S.  and  the  N.  African  currents.  The  iS.  4fi'>ean 
current  seems  to  have  its  origin  some  degrees  N.  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Agulhas  current,  which  is  found  at  a 
short  distance  S.  from  the  Cape,  and  which  runs  W.  from 
the  Indian  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Between  18°  and 
11°  S.  lat.  exists  a  current  running  from  S.  to  M.  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  either  with  its  breadth  or  velocity  ;  neither, 
however,  appears  to  be  considerable.  Between  11°  and 
the  Island  of  Anno  Bom,  the  current  runs  in  a  N.W.  bjr 
W.  direction,  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  25  or  even  30  m,  a 
day,  but  seems  to  be  of  Inconsiderable  width.  It  in- 
creases in  velocity  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire,  and  in 
width  at  Cape  Lopez ;  but  soon  afterwards  merges  into 
the  Equatorial  current. 

The  NurtA-4/rican  current,  which  is  also  called  the 
Guinea  currmt  from  its  terminating  opposite  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  has  its  origin  opposite  the  coast  of  France, 
between  tirie  southern  shores  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Finis- 
terre  in  Spain.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  more  pre- 
cisely the  place  where  it  originates  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  well 
cstablishl^f  by  experience,  that  the  whole  body  of  water 
between  the  Peninsula  and  the  Azores  Is  in  motion 
towards  the  S.,  the  western  part  setting  more  southerly, 
and  the  eastern  more  to  the  S.K.  Between  Cape  S.  Vin- 
cent 111  Portugal,  and  Cape  Cantiu  in  Marocco,  the  motion 
Is  directed  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  this 
motion  extends  as  far  westward  as  20°  W.  lone.  Be- 
tween Cape  Cantin  and  Cape  Blanco  the  general  direction 
of  the  current  is  along  tlie  coast,  but  it  sets  in  nearly 
perpendicularly  towards  the  shores.  This  porthm  of 
the  current  is  alwut  3U0  m.  across  between  Cape  Cantin 
and  Cape  Bojador,  but  only  from  150  to  180  between  the 
la»t-mentloned  Cape  and  Ca|)e  Blanco.  Between  Cape 
Blanco  and  Cape  cle  Verd  the  current  runs  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  S.,  approaching  tbu  general  direction  of  the  drift- 
current  of  the  trade-winds.  Near  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  the  tcm(>erature  of  the  water  of  the  current  is  80 
lower  than  in  those  parts  of  the  tea  which  lie  beyond  it. 
Alter  passing  Cape  de  Verii,  the  current  turns  S.,  and  by 
decrees  S.E.  and  S.S.E.  Mere  It  does  not  approach  the 
shores  of  Africa ;  at  least,  between  Cape  de  Verd  and 
Cape  Mesurado  it  Is  met  with  only  at  a  distance  of  about 
200  m.  from  the  coast.  The  Intermediate  spoie  is  occu- 
pied by  periodical  currents,  which  run,  from  S  'ptemlier 
to  June,  S.  or  S.W.  ;  but  In  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
N.li.  S.  of  Cape  Mcsiir.-ido  it  approaches  the  coaiit,  and 
Increases  In  velocity,  running  suroetinies  at  the  rate  of 
2  m.  per  hour;  here  its  temperature  is  considerably  in- 
creased,  but  still  lower  than  that  of  the  iKean  at  large. 
At  Cape  Palmas  it  turns  entirely  to  the  K.  j  and  skirts 
the  mast  of  Guinea  until  It  disappears  In  tlit  sea  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Quorra,  and  in  the  Bay  of  lliafra,  where 
it  partly  seems  to  mingle  with  the  Eauatorial  current. 

With  the  N.  Afi'kan  current  another  current  is  con- 
nectcd,  which  runt  across  the  British  Channel  at  its 
western  extremity.  It  runs  E.  from  Cape  FInlsteire 
along  the  S.  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  turns 
then  to  the  N.  and  N.  W..  along  the  W  coast  of 
I'rance ;  and  passing  I'sh.nul,  It  traverses  the  British  and 
Irish  Channels.  At  the  Scilly  Islands,  which  it  touches 
with  its  eastern  border,  it  is  00  m.  avrott.  It  then  con- 
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ward  along  Cumberlsnd'i  Itland  to  Froblihsr'a  ani  h..j 
ion'»  Straiti.    Op|ioslte  these  itralti  it  rum  from '&?" 
16  m.  a  day.    Approaching  Newfoundland,  the  curV.J^ 
divides :  one  branch,  running  through  the  strait  of  B»ii 
Isle,  mixes  with  tlie  waters  brought  down  by  the  St  la 
rencc  ;  whilst  the  otlier  skirts  tlie  E.  shores  of  Ncwfounrl' 
land,  wlierc  it  passes  between  the  great  and  the  om» 
l)anli  of  Newfoundland  (between  45°  and4G°  lat    ami  jfio 
and  47°  long.),  and  at  last  joins   the  gulph  stream  ir 
tween  44^  and  47"  W.  long.    Tlic  widtfi  of  this  cuVrPMf' 
probably,  no  where  exceeds  21)0  m. ;  the  temperature  .!f 
its  water  is  always  considerably  lower  than  that  of  n?i 
ocean,  sometimes  as  much  as  16°  or  17°.  * 

The  last  current  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  Soulh  Ai 
lantic  rurn-nt.  which  traverses  the  orean  from  !•'  in  \v' 
between  30°  and  40°  S.  lat.  It  is  not  known  wlietlierthu 
current  be  connected  with  the  llrazil  current,  and  wpnrJ 
(inly  generally  acquainted  with  tlie  exist(Mice  of  a  inoti  in 
in  the  sea  between  tiic  S.  coasts  of  Brajil  and  the  I'aii,.  ,f 
tJoiid  Iloiie.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  Atlantic  its  vclori  v 
seems  to  be  moilerate ;  but  it  increases  as  the  current  •id 
vances  farther  K.,  and  opposite  the  t;apc  it  is  very  strong 
It  is  met  with  ata  distance  of  from  160  to  180  m.  fniiu  tlm 
(.'ape ;  hence  it  flows  in  a  straight  line  into  the  Iiidlin 
Ocean,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  a,000  m.  beyond  till. 
Cape.  That  sjiace  of  sea  which  intervenes  between  this 
current  and  the  Capo,  is  occupied  by  another  nirrent 
which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  being  formtnl  in  thd 
liuli.in  Oce.-m  by  two  currents  which  descend  on  both 
sides  tlie  Island  ol  Madagascar,  and  unite  between  the 
first  point  of  Natal  and  Cape  Hecife,  about  3:1°  ,s  i,. 
"  e  Cape  of  (imid  Hope,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  li 
running  at  the  riitt  of  from  1  or  IJ  m.  an  hiii'ir 
direction,  and  may  lie  traced  at  far  as  'iM 
Tlii.s  current  is  called  the  Anul/ias  iitrrent  from 
passing  over  tlie  bank  oftliat  name  at  tlie  S.  cxtreniitJ 
of  Africa.  ' 

Tracks  qf  f'cisrh.  —  In  proportion  as  our  knowledoeof 
the  prevailing  winds  and  of  tlie  strength  and  directiuii  of 
the  currents  has  increased,  the  triuks  have  In^en  nxi.H 
with  more  prerislon,  which  vessels  should  follow  in  Mil. 
Ing  from  or  to  a  country  lying  on  th"  «i"_-re«  of  the  At" 
laiilic.  Ill  a  few  ca.ses  they  iollnw  the  sane  roiiti" 
wlietlier  outward  or  homewntd  bound  ;  but  in  most  vtati 
t\wy  follow  diD'erent  ri".;te9.  Wo  shall  notice  a  lew  of 
those  wliicli  ire  mo  t  freiinented. 

1,  IlelKeen  y..tropc  and  the  »'.  coatt  t\f  N.  Amc- 
riiii  vessels  keep  dear  of  the  giilph  stream,  sailing 
alung  its  N.  border,  iM'tween  44'  and  6<P  N.  lat.  If 
in  kailing  from  K.  to  \V.,  they  were  to  enter  the  gulnll 
stream  and  to  stem  its  current,  they  noiild  lie  lUlayed  in 
llii'lr  coiir>e,  perhaps,  nut  less  than  a  fortnight,  li,  i^ 
sailing  Irimi  \V.  to  I'..,  they  were  to  enter  it,  tliey,i|(ii'ii,(. 
less,  would  arrive  four  or  live  days  sooner  in  Kiiroiie. 
but  the  vessels  wiiiiid  siiIHt,  from  the  continual  (jalci 
Willi  li  prevail  within  the  iKirders  of  the  stream,  so  mu,!, 
dania^'e  in  \tear  and  tear,  th.it  U  hardly  conlil  Ih> 
eniiipensated  liy  the  gain  of  a  few  days.  In  sailinit  to  the 
I  lilted  States  N.  of  the  gulpli  stre.im,  vessels  have  the 
advantage  of  a  niiinter  current,  which  runs  •roni  the 
Nautili  ket  and  St.  (ieorge  Hanks  to  Che>a|M'ak  Hay,  and 
perhaps  lo  Cape  ll.ilteras. 

•i.  In  sailing  fnini  Europi-  to  the  MV.t/  /nrfics.and  th« 
countries  S.,  W.,  and  N.  ot  tlie  Coliiinbian  Sea,  difli. rent 
tracks  are  tiillowed,  iiiKward  and  lidineHard.  In  iiiilinK 
frniii  Kiiriipe,  the  Irade-Hinds  are  taken  advantage  oi. 
The  vessels  pass  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islandt,  ami 
sail  S.  as  far  as '^1  '  N.  lal  ,  where  they  are  certain  to 
tind  a  eonstatit  Irade-wlnd.  lu  llii'i  course  the)  niiul 
atdid  a^iproai  hiug  (no  iie.ir  the  coast  of  Afrliti  lielMnn 
t  ape  Null  loid  (ape  lllaiiro,  became  the  N.  Alrlijii 
current  sets  in  touiiids  llii'  shores  of  the  .Sahara,  and  lira 
winds  blow  iDiillniiHlly  Iroin  the  sea  towards  the  land. 
.Many  navigators  tiho  hoped  to  make  the  Island  ol  ri'ni>. 
rllfi',  aceoiiling  to  thi'irdead  re<  koiiliig,  have  iN'eiirarricd 
so  lar  lo  Ihe  Is,,  Ihatlhev  liive  Ikiii  ciut  on  lliise  iiihin. 
|iilalile  shnres,  where  inosi  of  them  have  iH'riOied.  Hi'. 
tMeeii  IT'Ki  and  iMii.'i,  nol  less  than  '.W  vesnels  arc  kiionn  |.i 
lia\e  Ih'i'U  Hills  lost  ;  and  11  Is  siipposiHl  that  many  nllun 
liail  till'  same  fate,  uithoiii  ii>  U'liig  known.  IJaviiiu  unt 
a  eoiistaiil  Ir.iiieHinil  at  VI  N.  Int.,  the  vessels  sail  \\  , 
and  enter  the  Coluinhinn  Sea  eoniinoiily  bv  one  id  Ihi' 
sirilts  l)lng  iM'IMeeii  the  Islands  ol  Marlliin|iie  ,iiid 
Trinidad. 

In  sailing  honiennrd  ships  sometimes  go  throiiuh  thi' 
Moiia  (lielHien  I'lHiio  lltni  aiiit  llailli  andwiiiduaid 
(iM'lween    Haul   and    (iiliai    passages;  lint 
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tinuej  to  the  louthern  ihorei  of  Ireland,  W.  of  Camsore 
Point  I  and  hence  turns  to  Cape  Clear,  where,  atter 
entering  the  ocean,  It  turns  to  the  S.  and  b.E.,  and 
rejoins  the  N.  African  current.  By  this  current  wsoels 
•re  frequently  placed  in  danger  neir  the  Scilly  Islands. 
With  certain  winds  this  current  runs  from  21  to  28  m.  a 
day.  Wo  owe  the  exact  knowledge  of  this  current  to  the 
careful  Investigations  of  the  late  Major  llennel,  and  hence 
it  has  been  called  Rennel'i  current.        .,.,,. 

The  UtUnh  stream  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  between 
30°  and  44°  N.  lat,,  origin.ttes  in  the  Culph  of  Me>;lco. 
'I'he  water  in  this  sea  is  set  by  two  currents  Into  a  nearly 
circular  motion;  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason 
why  it  acquires  such  a  high  degree  of  temperature,—  being 
86°   Kahr.,   whilst  that  of  the  ocean    at    large  lu  the 
same  lat.  (J3°  N.)  does  flot  exceed  78°  Kahr.     I  he  two 
currents,  rfhich  put  in  motion  perhaps  tlmn)  fourths  of 
the  water  of  the  gulpli,  unite  about  70  m.  W.  ol  the  Ha- 
rannah;    and  by  this  junction   the  Hiilph   stream   is 
formLHl.    It   runs  along  the  N.  coast  ol  the  island  of 
Cuba     eastward  j    but  it  is  neither  broad  nor  rapid  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Striilts  of  Florida  at  the  .Salt  Kays, 
where  it  begins  to  run  about   I J  m.  an  hour.      Alter 
entering  the  si  -aits,  its  velocity  increases  to  2J.  3,  and  occa- 
sionally  4  ro.  an  hour.    In  the  Narrows,  however,  lietweeii 
Cape  Florida  and  the  Bimini  Islamls  (which  belong  to 
the  Bahamas),  where  the  strait  is  only  41  m.  across,  and 
the  water-way  is  straitened  by  reel's  and  slioals  lo  .Vim., 
it  runs,  lu  the  month  of  August,  5  in.  an  limir ;  and  at 
that  rate  commonly  throuuli  the  remainder  of  the  str.iit 
up  to  Cape  Canaveral.      I'liousih  the  current  has  tr.i- 
versed,  in  this  space,  about  4    of  lat.,  the  temperature 
of  its  water  is  not  senslblv  diminished.     I'roni  (.'ape  Ca- 
naveral (about  'iH^  N.  lat'.)  the  gulph-stream  runs  lirst 
due  N.,  and  then  nearly  N.K.,  along  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  iin  to  Cajie   llatler.is  (3;f'  N,  l.at.).     It 
increases  gradually  in  widlh,  and  decreases  in  velocity. 
At  Cape  Ilatieras  it  is  from  Ti  to  7.^  in.  ^utoss,  and  it 
runs  only  3i  m.  per  hour.     The  temperature  ot  lis  w ater 
has  sunk  from  86°  to  8,1°.     In  this  pari,  the  current  runs 
not  so  close  to  the  shores  as  iu  the  Strait  ot  Florida.     Its 
N.W.  edge  is  about  24  m.  S.K.  from   ('.uie  llatteras. 
Alter  passing  this  cape,  the  current  increases  still  more 
rapidly  In  width,  ,ind  diminishes  gr.idually  iu  velocity. 
Between  Cape  llatteras  and  tlie  banks  of  NiUitiicket  and 
St.  Cieorge  (4IN  N.  Lit.),  the    gi-neral  direction  ot   the 
current  continues  to  be  from  S.W.  to  N.F.,  though  the 
W,   edge  rims  nearly  due.N.     At  the   Nantucket  and 
H.  (ieorge  Banks  It  suddenly  declines  its  course  to  the 
K.,  and  brushing  Ihe  S,  extremity  of  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  it  continues  in  that  dirivtion  as  far  as 
43->  or  44-'  \V.  lonff,,  iH-tween  37=  and  43    N.  lat.    Farther 
K.  It  bi'iids  to  the  S.K,  and  S.  ;  and  having  inclosi'd  the 
islands  of  Flores  and  (\irvo.  bi'longii'g  lo  the  group  of 
the  Aiores,  It  Is  lost  In   the  ocean.      There  are  some 
inst'uices   on    ri^cord  of  Ihe  warm  wetter  ol  the  gulph 
stream  having  advance<l  to  the  very  shores  of  Spam  and 
I'ortugal.      It  is  dilltcult  to  determine  the  width  of  the 
current  where  It  runs   across  the  Allanllc,  because  lis 
warm  water  expands  on  both  sides  to  a  i-onsidi'rabie  dis- 
tance, where  no  current  has  been  Ir.aced,     Tin- strongest 
cnrriMit  is  Ix-tween  3s    aiid  .Vt    N.  lat.  ;  and  it  Is  proluilile 
that  the  hreaillh  of  the  whole  current  does  not  exceed 
120  iiaut,  in.,  Ihoiigh  the  warm  water  is  loiiiiil  to  be  '.isi, 
2Aii,aiiiteven320m.  across.    Itetwi'en  li'i    andliO    \V,loiig. 
Ihe  strongest   eurrcnt  riiiis  from  .^A  to  .'Hi  m .  a  day;  but 
tHSIm.  larlhiT  F.,only  lioni  .10  to  3.')  in.      In  the  neigh- 
ImurhiHial  of  the  Aiores  lis  mean  rate  does  not  exieed 
|iiin    adav.      The    teinperalnre  of  its  water  decreases 
lest  rapidly.     At  iln-  meridian  of  ihU    W.  long.,  or  iKsi 
nautical  m.  Ironi  Cape  llalterat.  the  iliernionieter  showt  | 
III  luinmi'r  Hi    ,  or  Irom  lo    lo  1 1    alKive  the  »,iter  of  the 
sea  iiiid'T  the  t.iine  lat.     At  73    long    its  'I'lnperaliire  Is 
7.'i    ;  and  et^n  at  Idrvo,  rmt  lower  than  72}  .or  Iroiii  N 
lo  lit    alHiie  Ihe  iH'ean,      The  length  ol  the  unlph  sireii'i 
from  the  Salt  Kays  lo  the  s.  of  Ihe  Aiores  is  iipwanls  ol 
3,HN>    iiaiil      in.      It   traverses   troin   I'l     lo  2ir'  o.     lal. 
(from  2,1' lo  42' or  13    I,  and  Its  leniperaliiri' de>  ti'axs 
only  I3{    (Iroin  'Vi    lo  72)    ).    The  sea  wliiih  Is  travers).<l 
hy   II   Is   .snlijett   lo   nearly  continual    Kales,   et|H'cl.tlly 
towards  Ihe  oiiler  "U'es  id  Ihe  eiirreot.  j 

Nciriy  In  the  inlildle  of  the  Ail.inlli    the  gulph  stream  ! 
Is  Jolniit  by  the  Arrlii-  ifirritif.  whiih  oiinlti.iles  iH'iiealh 
(he  linuieiise  ni.issei  of  Ice  thai  siiirnuiiil  the  pole,  and 
Iheiiee  ml  s  in  n  S  \V    direi  lli'ii  along  the  F    shori's  of  j 
lirceiilaiid,  I  <rr)liig  wilh  it  a  gii  .il   niimher  id  li'elMTgs, 
lce.|lrlils,aiiil  Ke-lloet     I'rrssing  thi-ie  lit  masses  against  | 
the  roasl  nl  (•reeiiland.  Hie  iiiireol   renders  that  coasi  i  moiily  Ihey  pass  roiinil  Ihe  Island  id' Cuba  oil  Hie  \\  ,iuid 


Inarressible  ;  bill  it  jireveiiH  Ilii-  lee  Irom  spreading  over 
Ihe  North  Sea,  and  Irom  em  iiinl»rliiii  the  shores  ol  the 
nritlsli  Islaiiils,  AI  I  a|>e  I  an  veil  Ihe  width  id  Hie 
rurfeiil  seems  lo  lie  from  IV<i  lo  ,Mi  in  ,  Hie  lii'-inasses 
Ot'iiilliig  lo  sill  h  n  dislniiee  lioin  il  Aller  passing  I  a|  i> 
j-'arpwell,  the  eiirrenl  bends  lo  tUe  N.  mid  enlirs  Ilavis's 
Siralt.  riiiiiiiiig  alniiK  the  «e>lrrn  i  onsi  ol  (iieinlaod  U|i 
|o  the  I'lilpr  Cirrle,  where  II  rniss' s  ihe  sliail  lo  t  aie 
Waltlnfbam  labout  fit/-*  N.  lat  J  i  lifiiif  II  Aowi  luulh- 


sail   Ihroiigh  Hii>   Sitalls    of 
have  git  I  leal  ol  the  str.ill 


Florida  As  s.hiii  as  Ihrv 
Ihey  sail  F,  to  nil  i  lesr  i>: 
Hie  gulph  stream.  Tin  i  Ho  ii  ilireel  Iheir  eonrse  ai  ri»> 
Ihe  Allaiille.  S  of  Hie  lleriiiudas  llll  Ihey  eome  i„\„  ih, 
InngllodeolHie  Ivbindol  Flores     The)  then  sail  S,  i  III  rr 

tias.lng  lielWi'en   I  Imei  and  the  oilier  Aiores,  or  In  ihe 
',    ol  the  g'onp 

.1     In    sailing   from    /  hiujii-   lo   Ihe    i  onsi   of  (,'»i/>iii(t 
( lletiiarara,  Nufliiani,  and  i»j»UM),  aiiU  tu  Ihiiic  ^ru. 
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ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

Traces  of  BraiU  which  are  situated  W.  of  Capo  St. 
Boque,  ihipi  go  S.  till  they  meet  the  trade-wind,  and  then 
ilia|)e  their  courie  to  the  place  of  destination,  but  keeping 
( few  degrees  farther  to  the  E. ;  for,  on  approaching  the 
liew  Continent,  they  meet  the  Guyana  current,  which 
carries  them  W.  If,  therefore,  they  make  land  somewhat 
too  far  to  the  W.,  they  And  it  very  diflicult  toatuin  their 
place  of  destination, — having  to  bear  up  against  the 
current. 

In  returning  to  Europe,  the  vessels  sail  along  the 
iliorcs  of  America,  where  they  are  favoured  by  the  Guy- 
ina  current,  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  Then  they 
keep  to  the  windward  of  the  Antilles,  till  they  get  into 
the  v.irinble  winds,  where  they  follow  the  track  of  the 
vefcsi'ls  returning  from  the  W.  Indies. 

4.  Snillug  from  Europe  to  S.  America,  S.  qf  Cape 
SI.  Roqite,  snips  have  to  pass  through  the  region  of  calms, 
mid  tu  traverse  the  Kquatorial  current.  I'he  flrst  re- 
lards  their  progress,  and  the  second  carries  them  forcibly 
t(>  the  W.  If  they  cut  the  equatorial  line  W.  of  26^^ 
\V.  long.,  they  cannot  moke  Cane  St.  Kuque,  and  fall 
in  with  the  Guyana  current,  which  carries  them  still 
farther  W.,  and  along  the  N.  coast  of  Braiil.  Then  they 
can  only  get  back  to  Cape  St.  Roque  by  a  toilsome 
Tuy.iKO  of  many  days,  and  even  weeks.  To  avoid  this, 
rcssfls  traverse  the  line  between  18°  and  23°  W.  long. 
llaviiiK  done  this,  they  are  assisted  by  the  Brazil  current 
In  making,  with  ease,  any  part  of  the  coast  they  please. 

Vessels  homeward  bound  from  tills  coast  take  dilferent 
tracts,  according  to  the  seasons.  From  March  to  Sop- 
linibcr,  when  the  monsoons  blow,  and  the  currents  run, 
from  S.  to  N.,  between  the  Uraxil  current  and  the  con- 
tinent of  S.  America,  they  sail  along  the  shores,  till,  at 
Cipe  St.  Knque,  they  meet  the  <juyana  current ;  and 
then  they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels  returning  from 
Ciiyan.i  to  Kurope.  Iltit,  from  Septiiiiber  to  March,  the 
periodical  winds  and  currents  blow  and  run  from  K.  to  S. 
\V.,  ill  the  direction  of  the  Hrnill  current.  Ships  then 
i,iil  across  the  currents,  and  try  to  ^et  into  the  middle  of 
(lie  Atlantic,  where  they  follow  the  track  of  the  vessels 
returning  frimi  the  East  Indies. 

5.  In  sailing  to  the  Ea»t  Iixties,  If  is  now  the  general 
pM<'ti<'0  to  avoid  the  numerous  difficulties  met  with  in 
navinatlng  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  euuator, 
and  til  follow  the  tracks  of  the  vessels  bound  to  llnizil. 
Afterwards,  the  vessels  proceed  aloiiK  llic  coast  of  S.  Aine- 
ricii  to  'VJ^  or  33°  S.  lat.,  where  they  get  out  of  the  ra!i(;o 
uftlie  S.K.  trade-winds,  and  are  certain  to  meet  with  the 
S.  .Atlantic  current,  which  carries  tliein  eastward.  'I'licy 
do  not  touch  at  the  Cape  tif  (ioiid  Iliipe,  but  follow  the 
current  until  they  enti  r  the  liuiian  Ocean. 

In  returning  from  the  Kast  liiilies  to  Kurope,  vessels 
enter  the  .\gulhas  current  near  Madagascar,  and  are 
carried  hy  it  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  wlii're  they 
commonly  stop  for  some  time.  I'roin  th«  Cape,  the 
lame  current  takes  thcin  by  its  N.  \V.  ccurse  to  (lie 
middle  of  the  Atl.uitic.  They  llieii  shape  their  cimrse  N., 
(,)  as  to  traverse  the  line  iM'twecii  Tl'^  and  •24'-'  \V.  long  , 
nhere  they  meet  the  N.W.  ciiriviit,  which  t.ikcs  llii'in 
1,1  iiH  or  'iS"  N.  lat.  ;  whence  they  proceed  to  the 
Atores. 

Ar. —  Iloth  extremities  of  the  Atlantii'  Ocean  are  in- 
vuii'd  bv  great  masses  of  ice.  They  rilhcT  have  been 
Macheil  from  the  cnorinons  niakses,  whicli  incloM'  the 
|nii<'»  to  a  great  distance,  or  frotn  those  ciiuiitrics,  which 
ire  tituHled  so  near  the  poles,  that  their  coiLsta  are  co- 
tifed  with  ice  for  the  greater  ixirt  of  the  year.  In  the 
N.  Mas,  the  Ire  consists  of  IccIhths,  iee-tu'lds,  and  Ice- 
ji»«  The  icebergs  are  ciiorin<iii>  masses  of  Ice,  soiiie- 
limi'<  several  hundred  mid  even  thousand  yards  long 
utidiiioad;  their  hiiiniiiils  Ixlng,  in  some  casis,  KMilt. 
ani  more  ., hove  the  level  iif  till'  >e.i.  Ilioiigb  only  a  seventh 
|i4  I  III  the  whole  mass  rises  aliove  it.  l  iiey  are  pro|Mrly 
liUnirs,  lonned  along  (he  high  and  snow-covi'rcd  coast 
III  (iti  inland,  andwlilcli  li.it  r  idlcrwards  been  |irecl|ii- 
tiliil  into  the  SIM.  I'lKi  In -liilils  and  iii'lloes  are  ciin- 
cliri'dai  ll.it  iiiM  liei'ii  ilelachril  rroiii  the  ii  ■'  Mlironiidlng 
(hi>|H>le.  This  ice  is  cniiiinonly  ol  tin*  thickness  of  Iroiii 
211  til  I"  It.,  anil  rises  finin  :i  tii4  11  allot ■'  Ilic  sra.  TIh'm' 
m.i<>i  •  are  i  allril  llelils.  whonevcr  lliey  are  so  exiriisiii' 
ili.ii  their  llniilsranniil  bi'iliseiiirrcd  I'roin  the  mast  hi  ad; 
«i,ll|iirs,  ttlieii  lliitr  lAtetit  may  lie  inerlookiil  from 
It  III  the  S.  Atlantic  only,  llilils  and  Hoes  are  loiiiid. 
I  il»  k's  never  hating  In  en  met  with.  It  is  tiirthi  r  woitli 
nmarkliig,  that  the  Ice  adtaiii  i  <  tiincli  niarrr  to  llie  N . 
lliaii  til  the  S.  tropic.  Tli"  In -rtiu-n  at  t'.ipc  Horn  are 
III  Iriiiii  l>  >iiig  niiiniroos  ;  and  ('/i|it  \\  eildell  s.its,  that 
It  VV  ?0' N  l.it..  Ilnre  Is  no  tear  of  filliiiK  In  with  lee. 
Ill  the  N  lienilsphrre,  we  always  liiid  iirr.il  In. masses  al 
imi  r  dlstaiii  e  Iroiii  the  i  kIiihi  •  iif  Newliiiniill'niil  from 
li'.M^ry  |o  May  and  .lime  ;  and  ii  eliei  gs  are  annn.illy  sicn 
friiiiiili  d  on  llie  (ileal  M  ink  It  even  siiinellnus  li,ip|ii'iis 
t'i.ti  lielHTgs  are  met  with  in  the  giilpli  stn.mi,  4o(> 
\.  1,11  and  3'/'  W    long  ,  as  was  the  cise  In  1>«|7. 

if/<ii//imiiiMi  llnnniki.  I'ls^  nein  to  be  iniiih  more 
l>l>iiiiliil  III  the  seas  III  iir  the  an  tie,  than  in  lliose  siir- 
louiiillng  the  milarrtlt'.  pule,     i  hli  It  prubnidy  to  bf 
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accounted  for  by  the  greater  number  and  greater  extent 
of  banks  found  in  the  N.  seas,  and  these,  twsldes,  wash  a 
far  greater  extent  of  shores,  which  many  species  of  fish 
resort  to  in  quest  of  food.  Another  remarkable  fact  is, 
that  the  seas  near  the  equator,  and,  in  general,  those 
lying  in  lower  latitudes,  are  much  richer  in  species 
than  the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean  ;  but  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
number  of  individuals  belonging  to  each  species  is  far 
greater.  Hence  wo  find  that  the  most  extensive  lishcries 
are  those,  which  are  carried  on  to  the  N.  of  45°  N.  lat.; 
as  the  cod  fisheries  on  the  Great  liank  of  Newfoundland, 
and  at  the  Lafludcn  Islands,  the  whale  fishery  at 
Spitzbergcn  and  on  both  sidoa  of  Greenland,  the  hcrrlni; 
fishery  along  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pilchard 
fishery  in  the  British  Channel.  The  most  important 
fisheries  S.  of  45°,  if  wo  except  the  whale  fishery  near 
the  S.  pole,  seem  to  be  that  In  the  Caribbean  Sea  along 
the  coasts  of  Venezuela,  and  that  which  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Canary  Islands  carry  on  in  the  sea  surrounding 
Cape  Blanco  In  Africa. 

The  U'mperalure  of  the  water  Is  greater  In  the  N. 
than  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  In  the  seas  N.  of  the  Kqna- 
torh^l  current,  the  thermometer  indicates  8(P  or  Hl°,  and 
S.  of  it  77°  and  7«°,  at  the  time  when  the  sun  anproaches 
the  lino.  This  ditl'crence  may,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  sun's  remaining  annually  seven 
davs  longer  to  tlie  N.  than  to  the  S.  of  the  equator. 

'riie  specific  gravilff  aiui  saltttesi  of  the  sea-water  is, 
doubtless,  greater  near  the  equator,  than  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  poles  ;  but  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  exact  dill'ercnce,  have  given  such  diifercnt 
results,  that  we  must  still  consider  this  question  as  un- 
decided. According  to  Capt.  Scorcsby,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea-water  near  the  coasts  of  Greeuhmd 
varies  iK'tween  1-0'JW  nndl'OiflO.  Between  the  tropics, 
some  have  found  it  I'DIIIK),  or  nearly  this  much;  and  near 
the  equator,  even  1'II57H,  but  the  last  statement  is,  with 
reason,  regarded  as  doubtful. 

In  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  the  gulph-wccd,  or  fuctn 
naliini,  occurs  in  great  quantities.  '1  Ids  region  extends 
nearly  across  the  whole  ocean,  beginning  on  the  K.  at 
the  .Kith  meridian,  and  terminating  on  the  \\.  in  the  tea 
washing  the  1^  side  of  the  Bahama  Hank.  In  width.  It 
occupies  the  whole  space  between  20°  and  a6°N.lat.  ( 
but  the  whole  extent  of  the  surface  between  these  llnei 
Is  not  equally  crowded  with  weed.  The  most  crowded 
part  extends  betwtwn  30°  and  8!2°  W.  long. ;  where,  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Flores, — one  of  tho 
.Azores.— it  forms  first  only  a  small  stripe;  but  farther  to 
till'  S  expands  to  a  gn'at  width.  In  this  part  of  the  At- 
lanlii ,  w'liich  is  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Alar  dc  Sar- 
gds.'u  (  Weedy  Sea),  the  fuciis  covers,  like  a  mantle,  far 
and  wide,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  extending  from  N.  to  8. 
more  than  1,'ilHi  m.  .Another  pat t  of  the  #ea,  covered  with 
fiicus  In  a  very  crowiled  state,  occurs  Ix'tween  the  ino- 
riiii.ans  of  711'  and  Ti^,  and  the  parallels  of  V!i°  and  20°, 
towards  the  \V.  end  of  the  region.  The  sea  lying  bc> 
ttveen  these  two  erotvded  districts,  is,  in  some  parts,  only 
ll^ditly  strewed  witli  bci-tveeds ;  but,  in  others,  It  occurs 
In  i!  "Use  masses. 

.Many  i  oijectiires  have  been  formed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  iiaiiie  given  to  this  great  sea.  Of  these,  the  most 
prohalde  seems  to  be  that  which  derives  it  from  Mount 
Atla.i..  Ileiiig  llrst  navigated  by  IMuenician  and  Cartha- 
ginian ndvenliirers,  they  would  naturally  designate  It  by 
the  most  coiisjiieiioiis  feature  in  tlic  limited  space  witli 
which  they  were  aci|ualiiled  ;  and  would,  therefore,  call 
it  Mine  Jtlaiiliiiim,  or  .Sea  of  Atlas. 

ATI. .AS  (MOl'N'I'i,  accimliiig  to  Porodotus,  tvns  a 
single  isolated  mountain  of  great  elevation,  on  IlieW.  coast 
of  N.  Africa.  Tills  liifiiriiiiitlon  was  probably  obtained 
friiiii  the  first  navigalurs  of  tlose  seas,  who  observed  tho 
I'letatiil  iiioiinlalii  tthiili  forms  at  Cape  (ieer  (^(11^' 411' 
N.  lat.)  the  western  eMri'iiiity,  and  as  it  were  the  galde- 
eiid.  of  thai  exteiisite  range,  now  comprised  under  tliu 
name  of  Mount  Alias. 

The  iiiiiii  Ipal  and  iicenrdhig  to  our  present  knowledge 

the  lil|;lie.t  lalige  of  Muniil  Atlas,  Is  that  wliirli  begins 

at  (ape  deer  (Hear  io    \V.  long.),  and  extnids  ]'..,  with  a 

slight  declination  to  the  N'.,  as  far  as  .'W  W.  long.,  where 

it  a|'|iroaelies  3'2-'  N.    I. it.     As  to   cross  it  requires  two 

j  days  Journey,  its  width  may  be  estimated  at  Iron)  3ii  to 

I  41)111.     lis  111  li;lil  now  here  sisins  to  eNci  iil  the  snow- 

llni' ,    for    III   Infill  <t    siiniinil,  llie    Millsin,  '.'7ii.S.  K. 

lyoiii  the  lonii  ol    M.uoeio.  has  bieii  nieasiired  by  l.ieiil. 

I  Wa.liington.  aiui  loniul  In  have  an  eletadon  of  ll,4IKI|(H't 

I  .iliote  llie  SI  I.     It  Is  iiiily  oi'ie  In  about   '^11  yi.ira  free 

IViiiii  Hiiiiw  ;  ilililiig  the  winter  liiiiiitlis  llie  N.  declivity 

I  III  tills  raii.r  Is  lri'i|ili'iitly  covered  with  >iiow  lor  seteral 

weoXa  s  IV  e  do  not  know  wlietlirr  this  be  also  the  case  with 

the  S.  diilitlty.  lint   as  It  is  turned  toHiinls  the  great 

I  Afrii'iin  lii'sert  illie  Saliara),  and  li'tianls  the  hot  winds 

I  liliiwlii)(  I'loiii  '.hat   >tnarter,  it  Is  likely  (hat  snow  falls 

rarelt  liieie,  even  on  (he  highest  sumniKs.    This  rangu 

ise.dlidby  thennllti's  l))lhb<<l  I'lU'e. 

I      I  loni  Hie  I'..  I  xliimlty  of  the  Djihbel  Telge  a  chain 

I  braiii'lies  oil'  mi  Hie  S.  side,  wblih  runi  In  a  W.ti.VV. 

fa 
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direction,  and  termtmitei  with  low  hilti  on  the  Atlantic 
tea  at  Cape  Nun.  According  to  Jackson  it  contains  a 
inow-capped  aummit,  K.  of  Elala,  but  its  mean  elevation 
does  not  appear  very  great.  Between  this  range  and  the 
DJibbel  Telge  lies  the  province  of  Suse.  Along  the  S. 
base  of  this  range,  according  to  the  newest  information, 
runs  the  riverDrlh.  which  does  not  lose  itself  in  the 
■and  of  the  Sahara,  as  has  been  usually  believed,  but 
reaches  the  sea  about  32  m.  S.  of  Cape  Num. 

At  about  50  W.  long,  and  32°  N.  lat.,  the  chain  forms  a 
mountain-knot,  from  which  "sue^two  ranges,  one  run- 
ning  a  little  to  the  E.  of  N.,  and  the  other  first  N.  K.  .ind 
then  E.  Near  the  mountain-knot,  between  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Oom-er-begh  (M<7b<"?  .""A,  i.'llL'fn^J 
Mahala  it  was  till  lately  supposed  that  the  Atlas  attained 
"elevition  of  18,0(10  It  eie\l9,000  feet ,  but  the  route 
of  Caillie  lay  precisely  over  this  part  of  the  range,  and 
from  his  account  we  only  can  infer  that  the  ridges  rise 
from  1 ,00c  to  'i,m)  ft.  above  the  country  at  their  base  ; 
and  this  country  is  probably  not  more  than  from  3,000  to 
4  000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  he  does  not  mention 
aiir  summit  rising  to  the  line  of  congelation. 

The  range  which  runs  a  little  to  the  K.  of  N.  continues 
In  that  dIrMtlon  from  32«  to  34i«,  wl  're  at  a  distance  of 
about  .'iOm.  from  the  Mediterranean,  It  divides  into  two 
lidges  which  hence  run  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in 
opposite  directions,  the  W.  terminating  on  the  peninsula 
forming  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  t'apc  Spartel,  and 
the  E.  continuing  through  the  whole  of  Algiers,  and 
terminating  at  Capes  Blanco  and  Zibeeb,  on  the  strait 
icparating  Sicily  from  Africa.  The  undivided  range 
(bet.  32^  and  344°)  '•  called  by  tlie  Europeans  Greater 
Atlas,  and  by  the  natives  Ujebbel  Trdla  or  Adtla. 
The  chain  which  extends  W.  to  Cape  Spartel,  is  com- 
monly named  the  I.cssi-r  Atlas;  by  the  natives,  Krrif. 
Its  higheiit  part  is  hardly  any  where  more  than  15  or 
20  m.  distant  from  the  sea;  but  in  numerous  places  Its 
branches  occupy  the  whole  space  lying  between  it  and 
the  elevated  shores  ;  It  forms  the  capes  of  Trcs  Koreas, 
tjuilates,  Negro,  and  Ceuta.  Its  mean  elevation  seems 
hardly  to  exceed  2,000  ft. 

The  chain  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean  from  3°  W. 
long,  to  id"  K.  long.,  or  to  Caiw  lllanco,  ban  no  general 
name.  The  distance  o(  the  highest  part  of  the  raii^n 
from  the  sea  varies  between  10  and  iiOm.,  lint  at  nu. 
merous  points  the  roast  Itself  Ic  fnrmiHl  by  mountains  of 
considerable  elevation,  which  are  parts  of  the  great 
masses  lying  U'hind  them.  No  level  country  ol  any  ex- 
lent  occurs  along  the  shores,  except  the  I'lain  of  Metidjah, 
K.  of  the  town  of  Algiers.  This  range  is  of  greater  1  le- 
vation  than  the  W.  .Shaw  sLttes  that  llie  higher  iHirtions 
of  it  are  covered  with  mow  a  comiderable  part  of  tlio  year  ; 
and  the  l-rcnch  naturalist  Desfonlalnes  estimated  their 
height  at  7,'iUO  ft.  But  the  highest  p<iints  ha\e  lately 
been  measured,  and  one  has  twcn  found  to  rise  ,VI2t  II., 
and  another  f).TM  ft.  only  above  the  sea.  E.  of  .'1"^  K. 
long,  the  mountains  in  the  interior  seem  to  lie  much 
lower  th  m  farther  V\'.,but  sume  high  summits  occur  on 
the  coast  very  near  the  sea.  This  chain  Is  at  several 
pLtces  broken  down,  and  it  Is  by  these  wide  chasm*,  that 
the  most  ronsideraiile  rivers  of  northern  Afrlralind  their 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  as  the  Mulwi.i,  .shellif, 
isser,  .Sutnelm.  Wad  el  Kehlr.  Sellmus.  and  Mi'jenUh. 

Tlie  mountains  In  whirh  tlie«'  rivers  have  their  origin. 
are  »ery  imperfectly  known,  even  as  renpeet"  tlieir  geo- 
graphical jKnltlon.  It  Is  snpiiosed  that  they  lorni  the 
rontlnuatliKi  oi  the  rlilge  which  braiulies  oil  fnnn  Ihi' 
mountain-knot  at  .'i"VV.  long,  and  li  N.  lat  Inwards 
the  N.I'..,  lint  afterwards  by  degrees  diMliinn  to  llie  I:. 
V.trt  of  the  meridian  of  (ireen»l(  h.  lis  primlpal  Miaa«es 
teem  to  in-  near  the  parallel  of  ;ti  N.  I. it  andtii  1  \teiid 
PiUtward  to  the  nnridiaii  of  lir^  lli-lween  llila  laiige 
and  the  liiori-  toullierly  one,  lie  wide  vnll<')s  ami  plain* 
of  niinler.ite  extent  liut  of  great  levtllllr  ;  they  lm\e  a  tem- 
perate illinate,  and  constitute  the  Im-sI  porli.in  ol  the 
rountrle*  eiiilfoKuineil  KItlilM  the  range  ol  Mount  .AlLis. 
Edriil  thinks  that  no  cooniry  can  niatrh  Ihete  I'liiati'il 
valleys  for  Iruitfolneai  nl  soil,  and  amount  of  popiihilion  ! 
(ed  II.  rliiiann.p  I  in  1  The  height  of  the  range  to  the  S. 
s<-eins  not  to  Im'  eipial  to  that  lying  N.ol  the  valley*, 
liioiivh  It  proliaMy  o<  1  npli-i  a  gre;>ter  width  perliap*  on 
this  l>ksl  account  it  !•  coii«lderi'<l  as  Hie  priiiei|Mil  chain 
of  the  Atlas.  Among  the  native*  a  great  portion  of  It  Is 
known  under  the  naiiie  ol  lljeliln  I  .^nitr,  or  l.owart. 

llie  country  exIiiiilliiK  south  of  ihl<  range  Is  called, 
lu  I  urdliig  to  .Sliaw  .  .Sahara  bt  the  native*  ;  but  llioiiuh  it 
doulitlea*  partake*  in  •.oini' rrkpeet*  ol  the  rliararter  of  tin- 
('real  Dorrl.  it  dilirr*  whlely  Ironi  It  In  other*,  ami 
must  be  coiiililirid  a*  lulongiiig  lo  the  •»«lein  of  .Mount 
Alias,  riilnuuiilf).  II*  far  a*  we  are  Inlornied.  prpienl* 
a  siicep>*lon  »f  Itat  Itaikid  rlilges  of  iioKlerale  elevation. 
but  contideralile  lireadlh.  ninniiitf  <  oininonly  E  and  W. 
T»<r  lower  grounds  In  »liiili  lliev  are  separ.iird  ftom 
Mich  other,  are  completely  ijo.i'il  >  alley*  or  plains  of 
moderate  exti  lit.  •:«  h  of  nhiili  I  i«  aleiiiporary  or  per- 
manent lake  lu  it*  |ow>»t  ^nrl,  the  reiei.tade  of  (he 
waters  IliU  flowdoKii  lioiii  Hie  aljaicnt  liigh  grounds 
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during  the  rain*.  The  aurfaee  of  thit  extensive  coantrr 
Is  composed  of  a  sandy  aoil,  entirely  destitute  of  trees 
and.  In  most  parts,  even  of  every  kind  of  vegetation  at 
least  during  the  dry  season.  But  along  the  water-courses 
extensive  plantations  of  date  trees  exist ;  hence  the 
country  haa  received  the  name  of  Bled-el-Jereed  (the 
country  of  dates).  In  most  districts  the  water  is  salt  or 
brackish ;  but  In  parts  potable  water  may  be  obtained 
in  abundance  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth  of  luo  and 
sometimes  200  fathoms.  Thia  country  extends  S.  to 
the  very  borders  of  the  Great  African  Desert,  and  ex- 
tends  eastward  far  beyond  10°  E.  long. ;  but  the  country 
east  of  that  meridi.tn  is  not  considered  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  Atlas  which  terminates  between  9°  and  10° 
with  the  Ncfusa  Hills,  W.  of  the  Bay  of  Cabea  or  the 
Lesser  Syrtis. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  roada  traversing  thia  mountain 
system,  is  of  course  very  acanty.  Jackson  states  that 
only  two  passes,  Bebawan  and  Belavin,  exist  between  the 
province  of  Sure  and  the  country  N.  of  the  Atlas.  Far. 
ther  E.  between  6"  and  4*-'  W.  long,  lies  the  great 
caravan  road,  on  which  the  commerce  between  Fez  in 
Marocco,  and  Timbuctoo  ...  Soudan,  la  carried  on.  It 
traverses  the  districts  of  Tafilett  and  Drah,  and  does  not 
appear  to  present  great  difficulties,  according  to  the  state- 
ment  of  Caillie,  who  returned  by  it  to  Europe;  this 
road  is  connected  with  the  great  caravan  road  leading  to 
Mecca.     We  arc  not  well  acquainted  with  the  precise 

fiiace  where  this  latter  branches  off  from  the  former,  but 
t  seems  to  be  between  '•ii"  and  33°  N.  lat.,  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  river  .Mulwia.  The  principal  stations 
of  the  caravans  within  the  Atlas  mountains  are  named 
Kassabi  or  Aksabi  Shurefa,  Tii  Kighig,  Uardeia,  and 
Wurglah,  all  of  which  are  situated  near  the  S.  borders 
of  the  mountain  system.  From  Wurglah  the  road  passes 
to  Gadames,  and  hence  to  Murzook  in  Feizaii. 

We  are  very  imperfectly  acqiiaiutml  with  the  mineral 
richea  of  the  Atlas ;  the  precious  mctala  seem  only  to 
occur  in  the  province  of  Suse,  and  not  in  abundance,  at 
least  no  mines  are  worked.  But  copper  Is  very  plentiful  in 
the  nrlncip.il  range  S.  of  the  town  of  Marocco,  where  it  is 
worked  hy  the  nativesw  hu  inhabit  the  monntains.and  are  in 
a  groat  measure  indepemlent  of  the  sultan  of  .Marocri.. 
Iron  of  good  quality  occurs  In  miiny  places,  and  is  worked 
In  few,  as  is  likewise  lead :  antimony  In  abundance  is 
hiund  and  collected  In  the  range  of  Tedla.  Kock-salt  Is 
alto  iilentifiil,  but  rot  worked,  lM>cause  salt  may  be  ob- 
talniil  with  less  lab<iur  by  evaporating  aea-water.  Salt- 
|H'tre  of  a  superior  quality  alHiunds  In  some  districts  af 
Suse,  and  in  the  neighlmiirhiKHl  of  the  town  of  Marwcu  ; 
fuller's  earth  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

Mount  Atlas  is  inhabited  by  a  nation  which  must  be 
considered  as  aboriginal,  having  probably  been  in  posses- 
sion of  N.  Africa  long  iM'fore  the  beginning  of  our  hU- 
torlcal  records.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Bereh- 
Imts,  or  llertiers ;  though  It  seems  that  thlsdenominatlon  is 
entirely  unknown  to  themselves.  This  nation,  which 
still  forms  the  Imlk  of  the  iio|i,  ofN.  Africa,  Including 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sahara,  is  divided  within  the 
limits  of  Mount  Atla*  Into  two  great  trities,  the  Anui- 
tlrghes,  or  Masirghe*.  and  the  Shelluhs.  Tlie  laller 
iH'cnpy  the  two  high  western  ranges,  Including  thu 
province  of  Suse  ;  and  the  Aniailrghi'S  the  remain- 
der It  has  long  been  a  iinestlon,  whether  these  two 
n.itlnns  speak  only  iliflereut  dUlects  of  one  language, 
or  two  esKenllally  dlltereiit  lainjiiages  ;  but  (iralier»i  ile 
lleni«o,  who  latily  (inlilithed  a  work  on  the  eininre  of 
Mariii  CO,  and  iinderttands  the  laTiitu^tges,  slates  that  Ihry 
are  sulinlaiitially  the  •anie,  the  ilitVerence  iHtween  ihem 
lieing  not  greater  than  that  U'tween  the  I'ortugneae  htkI 
S;ianl>h,  or  the  EiiglMi  and  Dutch  languages,  lloih 
nation*,  lioweM'r,  ilill'er  III  their  manner  of  lift  niui 
orcn|iatliinB,  the  Shellnhs  living  In  houses,  enltltiitiiin 
'.he  lerlile  valley*  of  the  mi  iintain  range*,  and  apply  Ink 
themx'lvt*  Willi  astldiilly  andsiicee**  lo  several  meihan. 
leal  arts  ,  whll*l  Hie  Aniadrgliesdwell  In  lentsor  rax  riii. 
alli'iidlng  only  to  llnir  nuineroiis  herds  of  cattle  ami 
sheep.  Only  a  lew  Individual*  ol  these  nations  are  siihjiHt 
to  the  eniiieror  ol  Maroi  eo  and  the  sovereign*  ol  Algiiri. 
'rho..e  Inlialiill.iir  the  nioniitalns  have  preserved  llieir 
Indepeiiileiiie.  ami  are  governed  by  Independent  t  hii'l*. 
Ihey  are  Irequeiitly  at  war  vlthtlie  sovereign*  in  wlmte 
lerrilories  their  po>*e*slons  are  Iniluded.  Among  lioih 
nation*  acontlderalile  nunitier  of  Jew*  are  setlleil 

I  he  molt  eit,ivK .'lated  noiiooawere  early  nllerlallll^l 
of  the  height  "I  Mount  .Atla>  Mela  sayt  ol  it.  In  annii 
<mmi  inl  Alliii.  ilrnMi  tuniuygi-nt,  rerum  ihcisii  niHfiyiii' 
rufiihuf  /iri/'K'/.i,  iHt'iUM,  ft, nun  tniiutt Murntl.txi/fiii .  t/io, 
qt4int  aijnit  yMiirf^  ronijifri  ;h'/<'*/.  ujyMC  iri  Huhila  i-ni>it^i , 
t  Ilium  it  Miili  rit  fum  iiinftin-  niiuto  vrrtirr.  Brrt  nutltni'rf 
i/uiii/ui'  ihi lut  It/,  (lib  111.  t.  Ill  I  Till*  •up|<o>e<l  edm. 
ordinary  height  of  ti.e  uiounlaln.  niid  toe  Ignoranre  llisl 
pM'\alleu  ill  the  earlier  ages  of  the  I'onllgiiou*  eonnlrleft, 
nirirde*!  lull  iro|«>  lor  llie  exerilseo  the  tniaglnalli'ii. 
I'll,  poplleal  hlr'orv  of  Alia*  may  lie  seen  In  Oviil, 
(  MiiiimiiriiH  nil  IV  lliie<,.'i<l  |  mid  I*  rererr<'<l  to  hy  Vlrfill 
In  one  ol  llie  lliivst  paasag)  f  id  the  A.tu  it/,  lib.  is    line  ';ti>. 


ATRI. 

ATBIi  or  ATRIA,  a  town  of  Naplca,  prov.  Abnuzo  Ul- 
tra I.,  &  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  11  in.  N.  b>  E,  Civita 
I'cnne,  on  a  «tce"  mountain.  Pop.  canton,  (1830)  7,249. ; 
town,  about  4,000.  It  Is  tlie  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a 
cathedral,  parish  chuiFch,  several  convents,  a  grammar 
ichool,  two  hospitals,  and  a  mont-de-pictO. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and,  instead  of  the  Vene- 
tian Adria,  it  has  been  supposed  to  liave  given  its  name 
to  the  Adriatic ;  but  the  wci^lit  c '  authority  and  pro- 
bability is  against  this  supposition ;  its  origin  is,  however, 
uiiiletormined,  or  lost  in  obscurity.  Some  extraordi- 
nary excavations  exist  in  a  hill  near  the  town,  forming 
a  series  of  cliambers,  distributed  with  such  regularity  as 
to  authorise  tlio  notion  that  they  were  designed  for  some 
garticular  object,  such  as  prisons  or  magazines.  These 
hcculiarities  have  suggested  the  idea  tliat  they  are  of  a 
inorc  •'.  .note  coustruction  than  the  Lalliomiic  at  Svracuse, 
«hich  they  much  resemble,  or  than  tlie  celebrated  prisons 
of  Servius  Tullius  at  Home.  Some  antiquaries  have 
lupposed,  not  without  considerable  plausibility,  that  the 
»orJ  Alriutn  must  have  been  derived  from  these  excava- 
tions- The  town  received  a  Uoinan  colony  about  the 
c(>ar  4')^>  V.  C.  It  scema  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
i^inperor  Adrian  was  descended  of  a  famiiy  originally  of 
tills  rlty.  (i>t'<  He  Descrixione  delleUde  Sii:ilie,\\.  p.  ai. ; 
Craiiur't  Ancient  Italy,  i.  p.  liUl.;   Craven't  Abruzxu, 

1  p.  3IH).) 

ATIUPALDA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato 
t'ltra,  on  the  Sabato,  'j!  m.  K.  Avellino.  Pop.  2,400.  It 
has  a  collegiate  and  a  oarocliial  church,  with  fabrics  of 
clotli,  liawr,  and  nails. 

A  i  TEKCI.IKFE.  a  township  In  the  par.  of  Sheffield, 
»liich  see.  . 

.ivTTICA,  in  antiquity,  the  most  celebrated  region  of 
Greece,  and  the  scat  of  its  most  renowned  people,  now 
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.s'.ind  S.W.  the  i;ulph  of  Kgiiia  (S.uonic  G.),  and  W. 
ihe  eiiarehy  of  Megara :  shape  triangular,  the  base  to  the 
\.  \\.  :  length  44  m.  ;  breadth  abuut  3^1  m.  It  owed  all 
it<  iiiiiient  glory  to  the  industry  and  genius  of  Its  inlia- 
hitiuits.  Soli  inostlv  rugged,  the  suriace  consisting  of 
lurren  hills,  or  plain's  of  little  extent.  The  rhief  inn- 
tains  are  NoseaC  I'arnes),  the  luHiest ;  Klatea  ( CI  m.-  i). 
anil  Manglla,  which  form  its  N.  boundary;  Mi  " 
(IVntelleiis),  famous  for  Its  marble;  Vrelo-vi  '  ! 
moltut),  and  l.aurini  (.Lauriun).  famous  for  ('. 
mines.  The  most  remarkable  plains  arc  those  ui  •  ■  - 
and  Marathon  :  rivers,  tlu'  Saraiidanoro,  I'epliisi 
|Uj)>i!i.  The  produce  of  Attica  diflers  remarkably  Irom 
tluitiif  na>i)ila;  It  is  dellcient  of  water,  ami  yields  little 
urain  except  barley ;  its  pastures  are  but  few,  and  Its  numta- 
nniiis  vegetation  consists  mostly  of  evergrwns,  an  the 
pine,  prinarl.  (dive,  myrtle,  Sec.  Parties  Is  covered  by  a 
}iiri",l,  and  supplies  Athens  and  the  surrounding  country 
villi  fuel  I  llytnettus  abounds  uitli  lentlski,  wild  thyme. 
Slid  ntlier  odorilerous  plants  ;  Its  lumey  still  enjoys  mime 
piirtiini  of  Its  ancient  fame  ;  audits  mutton  has  adidleiuus 
It.iMiiir.  The  oil  Is  equal  to  that  of  I'ranee  :  what  eiirii 
i<  |>riidiiced  is  very  koimI,  and  the  harvest  lakes  place 
oirlicr  than  In  any  oilier  iiait  of  (jreece.  (ianie  is  very 
«liniiil;ii>t,  and  wolves,  wild  bnars,  and  a  few  bears,  are 
mil  mill  In  the  N.  Owls,  cspeeially  the  mnall  gfey  owl 
iSViiJ-  /i.miTimi),  still  iiihaliit  the  vicinity  nf  Athens  in 
liri'.il  immlicrs  ;  but  luckily  there  are  remarkably  few 
vni.iinmis  reptiles  or  liiseets.  I  lie  chief  mineral  trea- 
iiirri  are  iiiail-ie,  whiti'  at  M.  Penlelleus.  and  grey  at 
M  llyiTietliii;  the  line,  silver  mines  <if  l.aurluin  are  no 
1  miiiT  prodiiitive.  Air  pure  and  healthy  ;  ami  though 
111.'  miintrv  Is  in  many  parts  ilreiry  and  inienlllvated.tho 
(inniiilts  of  the  iiiountiiliis  alliird  Mildline  views,  eiiibel- 
litlii'd  by  nuinerous  classical  reinaliis.  assiu  iated  with  im- 
{srlth.ilile  and  eiinnbllng  recidleclions.  Kvery  liilliiek  id 
Mill. I  appeiirsto  have  been  iledliated  to  gnils  iir  heroes, 
iiiil  iteeiir.ited  with  their  allars  and  statues,  the  riiini  iif 
aim  li  ire  ntleii  clearly  tnu'ialile.  It  nrlglnally  ennlaliied 
\U  di'iiil  <ir  boroiighH  ;  It  imw  pns^eoes  nn  town  iif  any 
Impiirlance,  except  Alliens:  Its  vill.igi'i  are  niiislly  In- 
h.ihilrd    by    Alliaiiluiis.      ll'or  farther  particulars,  >iT 

(IS'M  K.l 

A  r  IT.KIl()ll()('r;il,  a  m.  toun  and  par.  of  Fnglaml, 
r.v  Norfidk,  hiind.  Mirii|di,iin,  I'lJ  in.  .S.  \V,  Nurwii  h. 
i'hr  |Nir.  eiintalns  r<,NINI  acre<,  iiiid  l,'i:i'.l  Inhab.  The 
li.wii.  liiriniyly  a  plaie  nf  smne  linportaiiee,  it  imw  de. 
i.i',rd  .tml  Imiiiislderalde. 

Airot'K  (.iMr,  a  liinll*,  an.  Iiiidniin,  a  Inrl  and 
il.'i.iyed.  though  fiirinerly  a  loii'.lder.ilde,  tnwii  nf  the 
I'linj.ih,  llliidoslaii,  nn  the  I',,  hank  nl  the  Indiia.  In 
111  1.1  m'  N.,  hmj|.  71  '.'•;'  K  .  4iiii.  K.  S  K  Pesliawer. 
•nd  iiii  III.  N.  W.  r.ahnre  The  iiiodern  Inrt  stands  nn  n 
Ims  IiIIIik  k  In-sIiU'  till'  river  i  It  Is  nf  an  idilnng  foriii ;  Its 
ih<irle<t  l.'icei  parallel  In  the  river,  being  4nil  yards  In 
liiMtli.  and  llie  ntliers  twlie  us  lung.  Tlie  wiills  i  re  nf 
iKiliilieil  siniie.  and  the  h  hide  siriielnre  l«  Iwiiidionie  |  lull 
loaiiillltary  (Hjliil  ofvlew  ills  id  little  iiiipiutancc,  being 


commanded  by  a  hiU,  ft-om  which  it  it  divided  only  by  ■ 
ravine.  On  the  opposite,  side  of  the  river  ia  a  (mail 
village,  having  a  fort  erected  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  a  fine 
aqueduct  built  by  some  former  Khuttuk  chiet  The 
Indus  is  here  200  yards  broad,  the  channel  deep,  and  the 
current  rapid,  but  so  tranquil  that  a  bridge  might  be 
thrown  over  it ;  and  it  is  easily  passed  both  in  boats  and 
on  the  inflated  hides  of  oxen,  a  contrivance  common  here, 
and  as  old  as  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at  or  near  this  point.  For 
a  long  period  Attnck  belonged  to  Caubul ;  but  in  1818  it 
was  taken  by  the  Maharajah  Kunjeet  Sing,  who  now  poM 
sessesit.  (Elphinstone's  Caubul,  i.  96,  97.) 

AUBAGNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.Boucheidu  Rhone, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Vcaume,  10  m.  E.  Marseilles.  Pop. 
6,481 .  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town ;  the  former 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  the  latter  at  its  foot. 
In  the  first,  the  houses  -are  small,  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty  ;  but  in  the  new  part  the  houses  are  good,  and 
the  streets  broad  and  well  kept.  It  has  fabrics  of  earthen 
ware  and  paper,  and  tanneries;  and  several  fairs  are  held 
in  it,  for  the  sale  of  horses,  mules,  and  jewellery. 

AUBE,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  S.E.  Paris, between 
47"r)y  and  48°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  24'  and  4° 48*  E.long. 
having  N.  dep.  of  Marne,  E.  Haute  Marne,  S.  the  C6te 
d'Orand  Yonne,  andW.  Seine  ct  Marne.    Area,  609,000 
hectares.     Pop.  2.'):t,870.     It  is  traversed  by  the  Seine, 
which  is  navigable  from  Troyes,  and  also  by  its  important 
affluent  the  Aube,  whence  the  dep.  ha*  its  name :  the 
latter  is  navigable  from  Arcis-sur-AObc.     Surface  ge- 
nerally flat ;  but  in  the  N.  W.  quarter  there  are  some 
low  hills.     The  soil  of  the  region  to  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Troyes  consists  of  chalk  thinly  covered  with  mould,  and 
is  exceedingly  barren  and  unproductive,  great  part  of  It 
not  beiug  worth  cultivation.    The  subsoil  of  the  other 
portion,  or  that  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  Troyes,  also  con. 
sists  of  clialk  ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  thickly  covered 
with  alluvial  deposit,  produces  luxuriant  crops  of  corn, 
hemp,  turnips,  a:c.    Agriculture  has  made  considerable 
progress  since  the  revolution,  partlcularljr  as  respects  the 
culture  of  turnips,  and  the  formation  of  artitlcial  mea- 
dows. Oxen  as  well  ar  horses  are  employed  in  field  labour, 
Theanniial  produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  220,000 kilogs. 
A  great  number  of  hogs  are  fattened.  The  meadows  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Seine,  Aube,  and  Armance  annually  sunply 
about  2,(lO<l,(KNl  quintals  hay,  about  one-third  part  of  which 
Is  sent  to  Paris.     The  forests  In  some  parts  are  pretty 
xtciisive  1  but  in  the  barren  chalk  region  there  Is  a  great 
i-ant  of  trees.    The  best  wines  are  those  of  HIcey,  Bac, 
ioiiilly,  Javernant,  and  I.aines-aux-Bois.    According  to 
tlie  olllclal  tables,  the  prinelnal  divisions  of  the  soil  art*— . 
cultivable  l.'iiid  3>I4,IM)0,  meadows  37,f>00,  vinevards  23,000, 
wonds  HO.IHHI,  heaths,  moors,  &c.  22,000  hectares.     Ex- 
cepting clialk  and  marble,  the  minerals  are  unimportant. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  stiifTi  and  yarn,  hosiery,  and 
woollen  stuffs,  is  extensively  carried  on.    There  were,  in 
IM34,  2..MI0  looms,  and  3.1X10  workpeople,  employed  In  the 
weaving  of  cotton  ;  .'>,l)UII  looms,  employing  3,li00  work- 
people, prndiicsd  annuallr  XO.IMXI  dnz.  caps,  and  270,000 
do?.,  pairs  of  stockings  ;  tlie  est.ihllshments  for  spinning 
wind,  prodiiied  annually  about  4(HI,00(i  kilogs.  of  yarn  \ 
ami  those  fur  the  spiiniing  of  cotton  put  in  motion  Ii8,(l00 
spindles,  empUiying  frnni  2,7IKt  to  3,(HXi  workpeople,  and 
furnish  uiiniially  500,IKI<I  kilogs.  of  yarn.     There  arc  also 
tanneries,  works  for  the  preparation  of  tx-et-root  sugar, 
gla<»-wiirks.  Ille-wnrks,  Kc.     The  dep.  returns  4  m.  to 
the  IMi.  of  Deputies;  No.  of  electors,  1 ,2<l«.    Amount  of 
piiblle  revenue  In  18:tl,  H,l76,."iK6fr.     With  the  excepthm 
of  Troyes,  mine  nf  the  other  towns  are  of  much  Import- 
ance.    The  eiindillon  nf  the  Inhabitants  of  Aube  hat 
Ihm'11  materially  iinnrnved  during  the  last  i»0  years.  "  l.ei 
priigrC'i  lie  la  livillsatioii    y   sunt  rrmarqiiablci.      Les 
jiaysans  et  les  artisans  soul  vctus  »vec  proprel6,  on  pour- 
rail  presqiie  dire  aver  recherche.    I,es  niivrlers  mangent 
lie  la  vLuide.  el  leiira  salaires,  qui  se  soul  beaucoup  ac- 
crus  depuis  la  revnliillnn,  mil  anssi  nccru  leur  blen-<'tre. 
Ce  Men  idre  leiir  .|  liisiiire  det  Mtn  d'nrdre  el  d'avenlr. 
I.e  deparlenieiil  est  iin  de  ceiix  ort  un  eaisse  d  ("pargne  et 


lie  previiyaiien  a  en  la  pins  priiinpt  siiccts  ;  retablistr- 
nienl  de  eelle  de  Trnyes  date  de  \sU."  (liHtii,  fiance 
/'///iiiisyHC,  art.  Ju/n' ;  and  Frrnik  l\fftcial  fablri 


anct 

) 
Al'lll'.l.,  a  Inwii  nf  llelglnm,  prov.   Liege,  ft  in.  N. 
Vertlers.     I'np.  :i.i  no .     It  ha*  a  good  weekly  market, 

and  a  i sideralde  trade  In  butler  and  cheese. 

AI'UKS  .\>.a  tinm  nf  Franee, dep.  Ard*<die,rap. cant., 
near  the  Anlt'ilie,  at  the  fnntiif  the  feipnnes.  18m.  8.  W. 
I'rlvas.  I'np  t.'<.'>A.  It  Is  U'Hiitllnlly  allualedon  the  slopn 
id  11  ui  ll-«nndid  hill,  and  It  siurniiiided  by  the  ruliii  uf 
nil  iild  wall  llanked  « Itli  Inwert.  The  Interior  nf  the  town 
by  no  means  iiirieaponds  with  the  beinlyof  lit  tlliiatlon. 
Its  slieett  being  gem  rally  i  rnnked.  niirrow,  and  tlllhy, 
and  llie  limitet  »i»iihiti  el  nial-iniiinrt.  it  Is  Ih  >  tral  ni 
a  tribnmil  nl  mmnieree,  and  has  inaiiiiracliiret  nf  clnlh, 
lllaliiirs  ami  lalirUt  id  silk,  estabhslinienit  liir  llie  dress- 
ing Id  Iralher.  Ac.  It  Is  11..  great  mart  for  the  sale  nflh* 
Mines  and  •  holinits  nl  llie  dep.,  mid  hat  alto  a  consider* 
able  trade  In  raw  and  wruught  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 
A'  4 


818  AUBEKVILLIERS. 

AUBERVILLIERS,  a  Tillage  of  France,  Mp.  Seine, 
•  little  to  the  N.  of  Paris.  It«  Inhabitant!  are  principal  y 
employed  In  the  raiting  of  garden  (tuffs  for  the  lupply 
of  Pari  I 

AUBIGN  Y,  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Cher  cap.  cant..on 
the  N6rc.  28  m.  N.  Bourges.  I'op.  2.206.  It  is  old,  dirty, 
and  ill.built.  It  has  manufactures  of  «o""'' «'"'M''i'^|'- 
woolsey,  serges.  &c. ;  but  they  have  greatly  declined  from 
their  ancient  prosper'ity.  It  Is  still,  hojever  the  centre 
of  aconsideriblo  trade  in  wool.  Aub  gny  is  the  name 
of  numerous  sm.-ill  towns  and  vUlau.-s  in  different  parts 
of  I- ranco.  This  town  with  its  lordship  was  erectwf  into 
a  duchy  h  1081.  in  favour  of  the  Duchess  of  I'ortsmouth 
and  her  son.  the  Duke  of  Hichraond.  in  whose  family  it 
continues  to  the  present  day. 

A UB I N-DK-COK-M IE R  ( ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Ille  et  Viiaine.  on  a  steep  hill,  16  ra.  N.  b.  Keniics.  I'op. 

'aUBFN  (ST.).  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aveyron,  cap. 
cant..  18  m.  N.E.  Villelranche.  Pop.  3,017.  In  the  environs 
of  this  town  are  th'  burning  mountains,  or  rather  hills,  of 
Fonuancs  and  Buegne.  in  wliicli  subterramxm  tires  hiive 
been  in  action  for  ages.  The  smoke  and  other  vapours 
tiroduced  by  the  flrei  deposit,  on  the  tides  ol  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  and  earth,  liy  which  they  make  tlielr  escape, 
larue  quantities  of  imperfect  .ilum  and  sublimated  sul- 
phur The  alum  cryttali  being  collected  and  relined 
furnish  excellent  alum,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  i  ranee. 
AL'UIN  (ST.),  a  finely  situated  sea-port  town  ol  the 
island  of  Jersey,  opposite  to  St.  lliiiers,  on  the  \\  .  side 
iif  the  bay  on  which  the  latter  is  built.  Pop.,  Inclusive 
uf  that  of  the  parish,  which  Is  but  small,  2,0<i'.l.  It  con- 
sists prhiclpally  of  a  single  street  of  well  built  houses. 
There  Is  a  harbour  formed  by  a  pier,  but  it  is  deficient  In 
water  ;  but  the  largest  ships  may  anchor  inside  the 
pier  at  St.  Aubin't  Castle,  in  the  vicniily. 

AUHONNE,  a  town  of.  Switzerland,  cant.  Vaud,  on 
the  Aulionne,  It  m.  W.  by  S.Lausanne.  Pop.  l.«i.V). 
Its  castle,  which  ciinim.inds  a  very  fine  view ,  was  built 
by  the  counts  of  (iruytrc.  and  repaired  by  Tavernier,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  to  whom  It  bi'longed.  in  the  17th 
eentury.  The  heart  of  Ihii^ucsne,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brateti  nav.d  iilHeers  that  h  ranee  ever  producrd,  is  in- 
terred In  the  parl.«h  church.  »  here  a  nioniiineiit  has  been 
erected  to  Ills  memory,  {liiogritjihtc  Lini'iiscUc,  art. 
Vuqwxnf.) 

AUUL'KN,  a  town  of  the  V.  Sl.ites.  N.  ^ork,  co. 
Cayuga,  at  the  N.  end  of  l)Ha>ci)  Lake,  I6'.<  in.  N.W. 
Albany,  and  3M  m.  N.W.  New  York.  Pop.  in  |n:I.'>. 
.^,3^i)^.  Priiiilpal  streets  widi-  anil  niiicadaniiiii'il.  Iiaving 
numerous  lolly  liuildiiigs  ol  brick  and  iliesscil  liinc-lonc. 
.Vuhiirn  is  principally  celilirated  for  Us  sl.ite  pri.^oll. 
iDunded  in  |M|(i.  This  is  a  very  exteiisue  iMiildiii).'.  and 
has  iK'en  eondiictc-d,  since  iHi'l.  on  what  has  Im,ii  e.illeil 
the  "silent,  or  A.iburn  plan,"  tliiit  is.  on  the  pl.ui  oi 
eonfiiiiiig  the  prisoners  to  separate  cells  during  the 
night,  and  OLiking  them  work  toKelher  during  tlie  d.iy, 
t.lking  care  to  eiiforie,  when  they  are  to^tcllier,  the 
strictest  silence.  The  prison  was  at  tii>t  imiduotcd  on 
the  system  of  solitary  roiiliiii'iiiiMt,  uliiih  ii'>t  tiling 
found  to  answer,  the  pn-sent  syslilii  »a>  <  Bt.ililished  in 
its  steati.  and  it,  no  donlit,  a  very  great  iiii|iroveinent 
It  is  now  being  iiitroduiid  into  this  roiinlry.  ( Tor  a 
toll  aeeount  of  the  .Aulmrn  |  risoii,  see  Stiiarf's  'linn- 
JViiu  m  Amcririi,  1.  i<'i...Vi.)  i:\clu-i\eiil  the  ^lalc 
iirl.oii.  tliere  are  at  .^nllllrlI  a  eouiily  prlion.  limit  In 
l*a;i;a  PrcNlijliTian  theologii-.U  i.ciniii.iry,  ini  oriimatid 
In  1H-.'(I,  with  Dinr  prore>>or».  and  a  go.Ml  liliraiy;  a 
collegi',  foiniilKl  In  \*:*i ;  a  eoint-liouse,  Willi  iniiniroiis 
places  lor  pnMlc  worshili.  hank.>,  .Vc.  {lioiil<iii't  di/s.  i|/ 
yew  y.irk  ) 

Al  HI  SSON.  a  to»ii  n(  Pr.ince.  dep.  t'rente.  cap  ar- 
roiid.,  on  the  river  of  lliat  ii.inic.  •.'"  in.  S.  I'.,  tinerel.  I'oii. 
ri.l'ai.  It  i»  plctiiresipiely  stin.iti'd  In  .i  »li'rili'  country,  In 
a  narrow  gorgi'.  •iirionnded  by  mck^  and  nionntain>.  Il 
con«i»ts  of  one  long  "trei'l  iitgooil  liou^i''  ;  li.i«  .1  theatre, 
an  agiii  nllnial  »o<ii(\,  and  p>dili»in'<  ,i  j.nini.il  eiilitUd 
llie  Allium  ill-  III  lVcK.1..  I  he  c.irpet  iii.inut.iclnii'  ol 
.kuliumon  i«  Ihe  iiio.t  iclclit.iled  in  Kianc.  all  r  that 
iif  the  toilH'lln-  and  lli.inv.iii.  It  wa<  forineilv,  Iiom. 
ewr,  iiini  II  more  rxlciiMU' tli.in  at  procni.  In  lin'  I'arly 
part  of  the  17th  lentiiiy  I  lie  town  ias.ild  to  liaM'  cont.ilncd 
\H**}  Ihh.iliitanis,  of  whom  iii.waril*  of  V.ihio  ticre  di. 
i.-ctl)  I  niploye<l  In  the  c.irii'l  ti.ile.  Ilnl  luing  montly 
I'roii-.lanl'.  the  reMUMImn  of  tlie  ulii  t  of  SaiiU'.  by 
in.jkin^  the  gri  iter  iininlier  .loiKr-itc  li  titil).'ni  ouhlrlr*. 
gite  M  blow  to  the  ni.iniil.i<  lure,  from  uhhli  It  iieii'r 
reiiivereil.  ill  I7«I,  it  ci'iploji-l  .ilioiit  7lHi  woikpeople. 
Il  lansiiished  lor  a  l'ini{  lime  iifli'r  the  reMiliitinii  ;  hill 
within  Ihe  hint  doieii  )ears  It  has  liiateriallt  IniproK'd. 
anil  at  pre<eiit  II  eiiiploi  •  a  ure.iter  iiuniU'r  of  haiida  than 
In  17"!'       I  lliiH".  l-'iiinii   I'lll  III  M/ii,,  nit.  I  nlnr  > 

All  II.  »  cit)  III  I  i.tnciv  d>  p  (>ei<,  of  nlilt  h  II  is  tin- 
cap  ,  on  the  lel>  luink  ol  llir  tier.,  lal  W  :»»' .I'l"  N  , 
I.Mig  H.tft'  II"  K.  ...11  '<,47o.  It  stands  mi  the  pla. 
tekii  and  deellTlly  of  a  hill,  which  gives  II  at  a  diit.ince  a 
tlnc.ip|i«nranee.    A  cuiiild«ralil«  suburb  Is  bnilt  on  the 


AUDE. 

opposite  tide  of  the  river,  the  communication  with  it  ha> 
Ing  kept  up  by  a  bridge.  It  it  the  teat  of  a  court  of  iT 
tizo,  of  tribunalt  of  commerce  and  original  iurlsdlctinn 
and  of  an  archbishopric  ;  and  hat  a  royal  college  a  nJi' 
mary  normal  school,  a  theological  seminary,  a  school  nf 
design,  an  agriculuiral  society,  a  museum,  a  public  li 
brary  with  about  5,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  &c.  Notwith 
ttanding  modern  Improvements,  Auch  It  still  gencrailv 
ill-built,  and  the  streets,  though  clean,  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  best  part  of  the  town  Is  on  the  summit  nf 
the  plateau.  There  Is  here  a  magnificent  promenade 
upon  an  elevated  terrace  of  great  extent,  finely  shaded 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  neighbour' 
Ing  country  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees.  Principal  public 
buildings,  tlie  cathedral  and  tlie  hotel  of  the  prefecture 
The  former  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  In  France  • 
but  though  taken  at  a  whole  It  Is  admirable.  Its  parts  are 
not  a  little  incongruous,  the  prUieipal  part  of  the  build 
Ing  being  Gothic,  while  the  front  and  tome  other  portions 
are  (Jreek  1  The  different  parts  of  the  interior  are  ex. 
ceedlngly  well-proportioned ;  the  woodwork  of  the  choir 
and  the  palntcci  glass  w  iiidows  are  each  admirable.  The 
hotel  of  the  nrefeetnre,  formerly  the  archieniscopal  pnlacp 
It  a  T.ast  anil  a  noble  building.  There  Is  also  (In  tlic  iuli* 
urb)  an  Immense  hospital,  with  a  town-house,  barracks' 
&c.  Auch  has  manufactures  of  thread  and  cotton  stuHs' 
called  rasis  pleninn-s,  coarse  cloths,  with  tanneries,  anj 
establishments  for  the  spinning  of  wool.  A  coiiside'rablo 
trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  in  the  brandies  of  Ar- 
inagn.ic. 

Audi  Is  a  very  ancient  town.  Before  the  Uomnn  con- 
quest  It  was  CiUled  Cllmberrls,  and  wat  the  capital  of  tho 
Auscli.  Augustus  having  planted  In  it  a  Rom.in  cnloiiv 
It  took  the  name  of  Auiiiiiln- Auscocurum,  whence  iii 
modern  name  has  been  derived.  The  old  city  stood  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Gers,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
snliurb.  The  mmlern  city  Is,  however,  very  ancient 
having  been  founded  previously  to  the  reign  of  t'lovis! 
(Hugo,  h'rmur  Piltuirsquf,  art.  Hers  ;  Inglii's  Switxcr. 
liinil,  p. 227.) 

AUCHTh.llAKDEIl,  a  village  and  par.  of  Smi. 
I.ind,  CO.  Pertli,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Earn.  The  vill.urc. 
w  hich  is  nearly  I  in.  in  length,  consists  of  a  single  iirert 
on  botli  sides  the  high  road  from  Glasgow  to  Perth,  lieinit 
about  II  m.  \V.  by  .S.  from  the  latter.  It  Is  priiuipujly 
occnjiied  by  cotton  weawrs  in  the  employment  of  ibj 
Gl.isgow  inaniilactnrers,  llier.- being  alHive  .VK)  looms  in 
the  par.,  and  mostly  in  the  town.  At  onetime  it  letiiriiiil 
nieiiibers  to  tin'  .Scotch  parliament,  and  it  is  uncertain 
h(i»  or  when  it  lost  the  privilege.  At  present  il  U  di,, 
scat  of  a  Prisliytery.  It  » ,is  liiirneil  down  by  the  earl  of 
Mar.  in  I7I>*.  and  has  no  liiii'ding  worth  notice.  Piip.  of 
|iar.  in  l»;t(>,  a.ill.'i.of  whom  thire  were  in  the  town  \mh\. 
rill'  .igriciillure  of  the  parish  h.is  bi  en  greatly  improved 
within  the  iireseni  century.  (.VcKi  Stiilinlical  Ac.  itfScut. 
Iiiii'l,  art.  Aiicliliriiiilii.) 

Al('HTi;i(MrcilTV.  a  town  and  par.  of  Scollnnd, 
CO.  life,  the  town  iM'iiig  siiiiated  on  the  high  roail  fmni 
Kinron  to  Cupar,  !i  in.  W.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  par.,,l.'i,i',. 
The  town  is  intrrtecled  by  a  rapid  strranilel.eiiipliiviii 
to  turn  flax  and  other  milfi,  and  to  supply  a  bleach .fii'lil. 
It  Is  very  irregul.irly  built,  but  it  contains  a  fair  pri>|iori 
ll'iii  of  good  substantial  bouses.  The  inhaliltaiits  nre 
priinlp.illy  einpliiyed  ill  the  wi-aving  and  spinnini;  of  linm 
and  ( (iltoli,  espi'eially  Ihe  foriiwr.  it  was  creatiil  a  nijnl 
borijh  by  ,lanies  IV..  lint  has  iie\er  enjoyed  the  privili'yi, 
lit  luting  ill  the  ri  turn  of  a  in.  either  to  Ihe  Sroti  li  iir 
llritish  parlianieiils. 

AI'DI;,  a  iiiaritiine  dip.  in  the  .S.  of  France,  unfile 
Mi'dlterrane.iii,  seiiaratcil  I'rinii  S|iain  In  the  ilc|i.  of  thi' 
P>rinee»  Oriiiif.ihs.  Area.  MKi,:i|f7  Inclarrs.  P.. p. 
Vh'I.iiks.  11,,.  Aiide,  wlicine  It  derive*  its  n.iine,  l>  ilm 
only  considi  r.ililc  riii  r  in  the  d<  p.  i  but  It  is  Iriiversnl 
Ironi  E.lo  \V.  by  the  i  aii.il  of  L.tngiiedoe.  Tlie  ci.itt 
along  Ihe  Mediterranean  l>  inontly  low.  and  Is  honliri'l 
liy  M'ler.il  lagooiii,  or.  tin  liny  aie  liillisl  In  Ihe  laiiuuiL" 
of  Ihc'  lonnlrt.  fliiiigt.  Al  the  nionlli  of  one  of  tlnin 
Is  I.. I  Nomelle.  the  old)  port  in  the  dip.  Surface  unic. 
rah)  hilly  anil  iiioiinfaiiions,  lieing  enininlx'red  on  Ilic  N 
Willi  tlie  Moiita'.nii'  N'  ire,  a  proloiiK.ition  of  ih.  iv. 
venue*,  and  on  the  S.  tiilli  raiiillications  of  llie  P)  rciii-i-s. 
ihe  hlKlient  siiiiiniit  of  the  latter,  Ihe  Pie  .Mos-il.  rivi 
about  N.iilMI  |.  et  all. lie  the  le\el  of  the  sea  s  the  liinlir.t 
point  ol  Ihe  Moiilaune  Noire  Is  iilinut  :i,'.i<ill  feel  almie  ilie 
tea.  Soil  of  the  |i|iiiii«  ,iiid  v.illeyH  finieralli  ralcari'mn 
and  very  pnxlni  five  I'lnnti'  \:iii.ili|e,  and  prim  Ipally 
dl>lliigiii<hed  by  till  |iri  V  ilinn'  ol  hot  ulnils  ,  lli.ii  iriiiii 
the  S.  E.  calleil  lln-  .luliiii.  ami  that  rroin  the  \  W 
tailed  Hie  I'lii.  Both  of  these  blow  with  great  fnrc  ■ ; 
and  .U  C.irias«oiie  and  Castrlnainl.iry  the  aniaii  i«  km.i. 
sionally  to  violent  as  to  iiiiroiil  houses  and  tear  i.p  trn-v 
III  snininir  It  sonietlines  siriklnirly  reaeinlih  s  |||,  ii. 
roi  I  I  Ail  Boris  III  rorn  are  rai>iil  on  the  iil.iins.  n  I 
iiililil  and  laiikwheat  on  the  nioiintiiliis.  'I'lie  iirisln, <> 
exeiedt  Ihe  i  iiiisiitnptlon  of  the  iiihalillanls  soniiMh.flMt 
the  I  «|iiirt  Is  etiliiialed  at  sImhiI 'HSiiii  (iheelolilri  «  a  M'sr 
It  It  tingular,  Ihit  iiutttilhit.indiig  niipiju'l  pioccuM 
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md  Implementi  have  been  prett]r  generally  introduced, 
fh.  rritnltive  mode  of  threshing  corn,  by  treading  it  with 
hor»c8,  is  still  almost  universally  adopted.  Next  to  corn, 
wine  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product,  the 
jincvards  being  supposed  to  furnish  atraut  890,000  hec- 
tolitres a  year.  The  red  wines  are  inferior,  but  the  white 
vines,  particularly  the  blanquettede  LImoux,  are  much 
r,teemed.  A  good  deal  of  brandy  is  manufactured, 
shpep  numerous :  annual  product  of  wool  estimated  at 
1 800,000  kllogs.  Irrigation  well  understood  ;  and  there 
Ijc  fume  fine  artificial  meadows.  The  severe  winter  of 
WJ9  was  ibtal  to  most  of  the  olive  trees,  and  the  culture 
'  f  jiiiiworms  is  not  attcndc<l  to.  The  honey  of  Narbonne 
the  llncst  in  Trance.     According  to  the  official  tables, 

ike  81'"  1'  principally  appropriated   as   follows ;  viz 

'itlvHblo  lands  273,000,  meadows  11, (HK),  vineyards 
^(lOO,  forests 44,000,  and  waste  lands,  heaths,  &c.  1H:I,000 
'ijftares.  The  dep.  is  rich  in  mineral  products.  Mines 
„i  |ri>n  are  wrought  in  different  places ;  and  the  total 
Produce  of  the  foundries  is  estimated  at  about  17,000 
Ljtrical  quintals  a  year.  Above  30,000  pieces  of  cloth 
•re  annually  manufactured  at  Carcassonne,  of  which 
fiOOfl  are  exported  to  the  Levant.  There  is  also  a  large 
manufactory  of  combs  and  articles  of  jet,  with  fabrics  of 
iiiipcr,  tanneries,  distilleries,  salt-works,  &c.  The  trade 
ana  imlustry  of  the  dep.  have  been  greatly  promoted  by 
Itif  I'acllitles  of  communication  afforded  by  the  canal  of 
I  nngupdoc.  The  dep.  returns  6  mem.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep. 
Suniber  of  electors,  1,'.)59.  Total  public  revenue  in  1831, 
iiHiJ.xOl  fr.  Principal  towns  Carcassonne,  Narbonne, 
iiiil  C/astclnaudary.  (Hugo,  France  I'illoresaue,  art, 
(nrfp;  Dicl.iitDiraiihique ;  French  ((fflciiil '1  ahlet.) 
■  ^UOINCOUUT,  aviliago  of  Kraiice,  dep.  Uoubs,  cap. 
r.int.nn  the  Doubs,  3m.  S.K.  MontbcUard.  I'np.  1,432. 
rills  village  Is  distinguished  by  its  iron-works,  which  fur- 
nish annually  above  ."i,(K)0,ono  kllogs.  of  bar  and  wrought 
Iron,  exclusive  of  considerable  quantities  of  iron  and  tin 
iiUtcs.    (Hugo,  art.  Doubi.) 

kXjimVlCA),  a  town  of  I'rance,  dtp.  T.is  de  Ctlais, 
cap.  rant.,  !i,373  m.  N.N.W.  >St.  Onicr.     Pop.  !i,373. 

AlKHBACII,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Golzsch, 
Vim.  K.  I'lauen.  I'op.  2,000.  It  is  the  moperty  of  baron 
I'lanitz ;  and  has  mainitactures  of  muslin  and  black  lace, 
,iili  breweries,  paper-works,  &c.,  and  an  active  trade. 

ArKHiiACH,  a  handsoint'  village  of  g.  d.  Hesse  Darm- 
Hadl,  \!t  m.  S.  Darmstadt.  It  has  a  cistle,  the  summer 
ri'sidiMice  of  the  grand  duke  ;  and  several  wells  and  baths, 
niuih  resiirte<i  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Darmstadt. 

.M'KHSTADT,  a  small  village  of  Trusslan  Saxony, 
ret.  Mcrseburg,  6  m.  \V.  Naumburg.  Here,  on  the  Mtli 
clOctnlK'r,  IMHj,  the  main  body  of  the  gr.wd  I'russlan 
jrmv,  under  the  Duke  of  Krunswick  and  the  king  In 
Mrs'iin,  WHS  dcfc.Meil  by  the  division  of  the  crand  I'rinch 
sniiy  lommanded  by  Marshal  Daviiust.  1'lie  s.une  day 
's,ipolfon  defeated,  at  .lena,  the  right  wing  of  the  I'ms- 
tiaii  iirniy,  under  (ienerid  MollendorlT.  The  combined 
ariiim  has  been  called  the  battle  of  .lena.  (See.li-Ni.) 
iuvdust,  in  reward  of  his  skill  and  gallantry,  received 
Ir  >m  N'.ipoli'on  the  title  id  Duke  of  Anerstadt. 

Alj'til'l'K.  a  town  of  lltniliislan,  prov.  Malwa  ;  in  the 
diini.  of  .sindia  ;  on  a  loeky  endnence  \,K>*  11.  almve  the 
Irii'l  of  the  sea,  JN'twei-n  two  l.ikes,  40  ui.  N.K.  Onjcin  ; 
|.„  i!"  43'  N.,  long.  7ti'^  I'  K.  Il  is  surrounded  by  n 
itJmw.ill.and  h,is  a  well -built  native  fortress;  it  Is  of  ccm- 
fi,li'ralile  extent,  and  In  IN20  contained  ft,(Ki(l  hon»i's  ;  but 
ihi.i',  fxi-eiiting  one  strei't,  were  merely  mud  biuldings. 
.U(iMtl!l{(i  (an.  .Iiigmlit  I  imMicnium),  a  lity  of 
llivarii.  cap.  circ.  I'pjier  DaniilM-,  finely  situated  in  an 
,M('M>Me  and  fertile  plain,  betwiM'n  and  near  the  iiintlu- 
111,,.  ,ii  the  Wrrtarh   and  I.eih,  .'i.'im.  N.W.  Munich; 

1,1    l«o  21'  4ti"  N.,  long.  1(1^  M' 42"  K.      Top.  3.'i, ,  of 

(liomalHiut  I2.0(NI  are  I'rotestaids.  This  was  long  one  of 
Ihi-ruii'st,  moft  connneriial,  and  iiowerlul  of  Ihi"  free 
niii*  III  llie  empire,  lis  fiirllllcatliins  uire  dismantli'd  In 
Kul;  and  though  It  be  still  siirriiiindid  by  walls  and 
iiiiihrs.  thi'y  are  nn  lunger  om'IiiI  a»  nn'ans  id  delcnie. 
Ilii>  ttrit'ts  are  ninstly  iiarmw  and  incunvenient  ;  lint 
'  ihr  M.i\(nilllan  .SIrasse  Is  a  nnlile  sirrit.  imirl'  thin  |  of 
limit'  tn  Irngtli,  wlili'  and  airy.  Willi  lolly  well-liuilt 
li.u«"«.  and  iiinanienled  «illi  scu'rai  lliif  fninitains  " 
i^/'iacrr.)  I'lirre  are  alsu  snine  iitler  (,iiod  stmts  ,uid 
■{inri's.  The  liiiusi's,  uliiili  me  iiinslly  nld.  ale  m, my 
il  llirin  iHrijr,  and  uMlpHmd  and  |iiiinteil  fronts  are 
(■.iiiiniin.  'I  lie  town  hall,  near  iine  id  the  ixlreinllles  id 
II.'  Maviiiiilian  .straise.  Ilie  linr«t  building  in  llir  liiHii, 
IV  liiii»lii'd  In  Ili2n.  II  has  .i  hall  on  its  snoiid  stnry, 
J.iiiimiii.d<'d  Ihr  i;iildi'n  hall,  Iriiiii  (lie  piuliisiiiii  of  yild' 
I'.cri'i  kiini'd  I'lie  III  the  liin".t  np.irliiirids  in  (ii'rin,iny. 
I  hi'iiiliir  jMililli'  Imildlngs  are  thr  piilare,  liirinerly  the  re- 
ii.lniu'iil  llielil>hii|i,liul  imw  usi.<l  fur  giiti'riinieiitotllces; 
till' rittlieiirai,  an  exienilve  (intliic  Inlirlr,  "devoid  id 
litiiinilry  iind  t!r,iiiiliiir  "  (  UiirtiHf)  .  the  arsenal  ,  llir 
ri  ifi-niNl  ahlH'y  id  St  llrir,  »ltli  file  i  Imri  li  ol  St. 
Alu.  \i  I'lie  town  Is  evlreinily  well  supplied  with 
•  »lrr.  and  l»  Intirsn  trd  by  im  Irwir  than  i  i  anals  Kx  ■ 
i^uiKi'  111  the  walks  on  the  glai  Is  and  In  Ilie  niigliboiir- 
ki  <d.  It  has  a  line  puinivnade  In  from  of  bt.  I'lrlc'i 
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church.  Among  the  educational  establishments  are  two 
gymnasiums,  one  for  Protestants  and  one  for  Catholics  ; 
im  academy  of  arts,  founded  in  1820;  a  polytechnio 
school ;  a  polytechnic  society ;  2  endowed  schools  for 
females  ;  a  Lancastrian  school,  Sunday  schools,  &c.  The 
public  library  is  said  to  contain  a  valuable  collection  of 
printed  and  manuscript  Greek  works.  Tlie  collection  of 
paintings,  chiefly  of  the  German  school,  formerl)r  in  the 
town-hall,  has  been  mostly  removed  to  the  ci-devant 
convent  of  St.  Catherine ;  but  the  best  pictures  have 
been  carried  to  Munich.  Among  the  charitable  establish, 
ments  is  the  Fvggcrci.  This  consists  of  106  (Keichard 
aays.'il)  small  houses,  built  in  1.^19  by  the  Fugeer  family, 
and  let  to  indigent  citizens  at  a  mere  nominal  rent.  In 
our  own  times,  Scliaczler,  a  banker  of  the  city,  has  fol- 
lowed up  this  example,  by  endowing  a  school  of  industry 
for  100  orphans  and  poor  children,  and  founding  au 
asylum  for  decayed  towns-people. 

The  manufactures  of  Augsburg  are  various  and  im- 
portant. That  of  woollen  stuffs  is  the  most  extensive  and 
thriving ;  those  of  cotton  and  linen,  though  still  con- 
siderable, are  Siiid  to  have  materially  declined  ;  it  has 
also  a  cannon  foundry,  and  produces  large  quantities  of 
paper,  with  gold  and  silver  lace  and  jewellery,  printing- 
types,  soap,  glass,  &c.  The  Algemcine  Zeilung  is  pulv 
lished  here,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in 

ririnting,  engraving,  and  bookbinding ;  but  its  principal 
mportance  at  present,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  nas  lieen 
derived  from  lis  iM'ing,  next  to  Frankfort,  the  grand  sett 
of  banking  and  exchange  operations  in  Central  Kurope. 
The  greater  part  of  the  extensive  transactions  between 
Vienna  and  W.  Germany,  as  well  as  most  of  those  be- 
tween Germany  and  .Italy,  arc  finally  balanced  and  ad- 
justed in  this  city. 

This  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  population 
and  importance  than  at  present.  It  is  very  ancient, 
Augustus  having  settled  a  colony  in  it  about  12  yean 
n.c.  In  the  middle  ages  It  was  early  distinguished  liy 
its  trade  ;  and  having  jiurchased  its  freedom  from  tlia 
dukes  of  Suabia,  it  rapidly  rose  in  importance.  At  tha 
end  of  tlie  I4tli  century  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and 
some  other  cities  in  Southern  Germany,  had  establish- 
ments in  Venice,  and  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade 
with  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  the  rest  o!  Germany.  The 
family  of  the  I'liggers,  probably  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
tensive merchants  of  the  1.5th  and  Kith  centuries,  and 
who  afterwards  became  |)rliices  of  the  empire,  were 
originally  simple  burghers  of  this  city  ;  and  though  the 
most  celebrated,  they  were  not  its  only  citizens  who  at- 
tained to  almost  regal  opulence  and  power.  Augsburg 
declined,  iiartly  in  coiipeiiuence  of  the  prohmged  wars  of 
tlie  Ifitb  and  17th  centuries,  but  more,  perliaps,  from 
the  change  in  the  channels  of  commerce,  occationed  by 
the  di.sciivery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  (Joml 
Hope,  and  the  rise  of  other  emporiums.  Latterly  it  hai 
improved  considerably. 

Augsburg  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  important 
events.  At  a  diet  held  wilhin  its  walls,  on  the  2rith  ol 
.fuiie,  l.\30,  the  famous  Conlesslon  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon  and  subscribed  by  the  Protestant  prlnvcs, 
was  publicly  read  before,  and  iiresenled  to,  the  F.niperor 
Cliarles  V.  This  celebrnti'd  document  has  thence  Iwen 
called  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Here,  also,  the  i»- 
Urnn,  or  pro\isliinal  edict,  was  published  by  Charles  V. 
in  I.MN ;  and  here.  In  I.ViA,  was  ronchideil  the  peace  wliiih 
assured  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  lllicrtles 
to  the  Priitestants.  Augslinrg  continued  to  be  a  free 
city  till  I'MKi.  when  it  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  llavaria. 
(Murrny's  lliitidliiivk  Jur  Snuthirn  Ofrmniiji ;  liciiharil, 
liuiilr  rtCM  Vnt/agciirs  ( Ilerlin,  iNllft) ;  I'ctmu  Cijiiiiita-dia i 
Schmidt,   Hiifnirc  iV  AUemitme,  t.  .'iI3.  and  vI.  414.) 

At  (il'STA,  a  city  of  the  I'.  Slalvs,  K.  frontier  of 
Georgl;i.  on  the  Savaiinah  river,  by  which  It  Is  sejiarati'tl 
from    Hanilinrgh  In   S.   Carolln,i ;  123  m.    N.N.\V.  .Sa- 

v;iiiiiah,  KlHm.WN.W.  Cliarhsl bit.  .^1"  33' N  ,  long. 

m<  4ii'  \S.  I'op.  (IMIO)  2,470;  ( ln;t(i)(i,(KHI.  It  Is  ttuatiil 
on  an  elev.iti'd  jilaiii  ;  sireets  wlile,  and  interieclllig  each 
other  at  rt)iht  angles  ;  biinses  brick,  many  <d  tlicin  being 
siiai'iiins  and  I'lig.int.  It  has  a  city  ball,  courl-hnnse, 
thiMire,  academy,  hospital,  \\ith  liuiiieroiis  places  b>r 
public  wmsldpi  n  medical  college,  and  a  college  lor 
^lelliodiols.  It  has  a  ciaisideralde  transit  trade,  par- 
t'liilarly  in  the  coiucylng  of  ciitlon  to  Savannah  imd 
(liarleblon.  It  is  uidted  by  a  bridge  to  Hamliiirgli,  on 
the  opposile  bank  ol  the  river. 

Ariilsn,  a  liiwii  nf  the  V.  St.ites,  cap.  Maine,  on 
the  Kennebec,  ION  ni.  N  I',.  Ilnslon.  Pup.  Ui  iNlii,  I  Ml.'i ; 
III  \KV\.  n.'.iHO.  It  Is  a  Itiiely  situated  town,  and  has  iM'cn, 
since  Ih:I2,  the  scat  of  the  legislature  and  gnveriuneol  irf 
the  state.  'I'lie  river,  nlilcn  Is  thus  tar  navigable  bir 
vessels  (d  100  tons,  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  two 
arches,  each  IMOleel  In  span. 

Alttl'STINF,  (S  r. ),  atown  and  sea-iiort  of  the  If. 
Stales,  K.  ciiastof  |-hirlda,lat.  211"  .52'  N..  long.  MP" 21V  W. 
Previously  tn  the  «c(|iilsltliin  of  Florida  by  the  II.  StutM, 
this  was  a  place  of  some  Ininottance,  contained  from  4,(KiU 
to  .'iiOnO  liihab.,  and  was  defended  bv  a  fort.     Out  it  hai 
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ilnco  declined,  principally  in  consequence  of  tlic  bhdnc«» 
of  iU  port.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  ha«  not 
more  than  8  or  0  feet  water  at  high  spring  tides,  and  at 
low  water  not  more  than  5  feet,  which  at  timej  makes  it 
Impossible  even  for  boats  to  pass  'n  or  out.  A  itgnt- 
houie,  on  the  N.  end  of  Anastasln  Island,  with  a 
light,  marks  the  entrance  to  the  port.  (.Blunt  t  Ama 

"AULENifoKKF,  a  market-town  of  Wlrtemberg,  clrc. 
Danube,  12  m.  S.S.  W.  Bil.berach.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated,  and  has  a  castle  that  belongs  to  the  counts  Koneg- 

**j?ULETTA,'a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato  Citra, 
on  a  hill,  near  the  Negro,  36  m.  E.S.fc.  Salerno.  Pop. 
1,800.  This  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded 
by  a  Greek  colony.  .  ,    .  .  » 

AULONA  or  VALONA  (.in.  Anion),  a  sea-port  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov.  Alb.inia,  cap.  sanjiack,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aariatie,  on  the  E .  side  of  a  gulph  of  the 
■ame  name,  64  m.  E.N.E.  Otrmto,  in  Italy,  l.-it.  40°  27' 
15"  N  long.  10°  2B'  20"  E.  Pop.  6,000  or  (i,(X)0,  consist- 
ing of  'turks.  Christians,  and  Jews  banished  from  Anc<ma, 
by  Pope  Paul  IV.  Though  very  ancient,  it  has  few 
or  no  remains  of  antiquity.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
from  the  Venetians  in  IB'JI  ;  and  the  only  good  houses  of 
which  it  has  to  boast,  were  built  by  the  latter.  It  is  dc- 
(ended'by  a  castle.  The  Gulph  of  Aulona  has  at  its  mouth 
the  smail  island  of  Sassino,  which  serves  .as  a  natural 
breakwater,  protecting  it  from  the  heavy  seas  that  would 
otherwise  bo  thrown  in  fToin  the  W.  and  N.W.  There 
is  deep  water  on  each  side  the  island,  and  within  the 
gulph  exjiands  into  a  line  basin-with  excellent  anchoring 
ground.  The  country  round  Aulona  is  excewlingly  fer- 
tile ;  but  it  is  very  unhealthy  in  summer,  when  the  town 
is  ne.irly  deserted  by  the  inliabitants.  This  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  contiguous  marshes  not  being  drained,  and 
might,  it  is  believed,  be  easily  obviated.  Hut  no  lunellor- 
atiun  neiHl  b<(  looked  fur  .it  the  h.nnds  of  its  present  mas- 
tcrs.  "  Campis  tur  une  lerre  qui ics  d^vmr,  dlrariifirs 
d  loule  idfe  d'amrlioratiim,  ill  «c  s'oeai/ieiil  qui'  ilu 
moment,  tans  aperrrrnir  aucun  anintdge ilaiu  I'avinir." 
(PoujttepiUt',  >  oj/ngr  ilans  la  Cirri  f,  i.  2*1.) 

AUMAI.E.a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Infi'rieure,  cap. 
canton,  on  the  Hresle,  14  m.  E.N.E.  Neueli.itel,  Pop. 
3,(Ki3.  It  h.is  maiiuirtctures  of  eo.irse  clotli,  \c.  Henry  I V. 
was  wounded  in  an  action  with  tlic  .Spaniards  under  the 
prince  of  P.-irma,  on  the  bridge  of  this  town,  in  I  .V.I2. 

AUKAY.ase.i-porttownof  Franee.dep.  Morl)ih.tn,rnp. 
cant. on  theAuray,  1 1  m.W.Vannes.  Pop.  Il.h'.i'i.  It  is  liiiilt 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  ;  tlie  town-liou.ie  and  the  parish 
church  are  wDrth  notice.  Vessels  of  small  burden  eimie 
up  to  the  town  ;  but  its  port  lower  ilown  is  accessible  to 
vessels  of  considerable  burden,  and  it  has  a  giuul  deal  of 
coasting  traile.  I'h.arles  of  Hloit  was  killed  an:i  Ougues- 
clin  made  iirisoner  in  a  battle  I'nught  here  in  i'VA. 

Aritl(;il,atown  of  Hanover, cap.  West  Kriesland,  l.'im. 
N.E.  Emden.  Pop.  2,ii(Mi.  It  is  the  seat  of  tlie  pro- 
Tlncial  governmenl.  a  chancellery,  a  Protestant  consis- 
tory, Ar.  ;  has  3  chiirelu's,  a  college,  and  a  gymnasium, 
Willi  fabrics  oltolia  lo.  pajier,  and  pipes. 

A  I' It  1 1, 1,  AC,  a  l<i«  II  i>r  Ir.nice,  rap.  dep.  Cantal.on  the 
Jord.ine.  147  in.  IC  Ilordeaiix,  bit.  14  .'m'  41"  N.,  long 
a9t,'W  I'..  Pcip.!i,H!i7.  I  heliiMnisl.iiilton  the  deillvity 
of  a  lilll,  anil  between  it  ami  tlii'  ri>er  is  the  ii^reeaUle  pro- 
Ineii.iile,  calleil /,(,'), jciir.  The  nigh  (.'eiier. illy  well  l>uill.  it  is 
gbxirny  .ind  disagret-.tftje  :  the  stietst.s  are  n.irriiw,crn(.ked, 
anil  ill  paled,  but  «el|  watered  and  clean.  H  was  formerly 
•iirriitinded  by  walls,  anil  defeiideil  b)  a  e.istle  ;  but  ex- 
cepting a  part  of  tlie  latter,  thi'  test  iif  its  fiirlitlrntli)ns 
h.ivf  iM'rn   leniiilisheil.     Tlie  cftllej/e  is  the  largest  of  the 

t.  the  (imii-li'Mise, 


pilblii'  biiiidliiiis  .  llie  hotel  ill  Ihe  prefii  t,  the  limi 
anil  the  rhiircli  n!  ^'<t.  (iirami,  belonging'  to  the 
nioMastery  biHhiih  tlielouiiuwes  iti,  roiinil.ition, deserve 
notice.  There  is  a  liamboine  bridge  over  the  nver. 
Aurillac  has  Irilmnnls  i>roii)final  jiirlsdlrtioii  ami  iif  com- 
merce; a  theatre,  a  piililie  lil)raryeoiitaiiiliigi>.ll(l(l\obiiiies, 
asiieiety  III  agririill lire, arts,  Ac.,  a  (abinel  of  n.iliiral  his- 
tory, ami  a  ilfpdl  '.im  rkrvnut.  nr  hnrnn,  lor  the  supply  of 
the  rii)al  sliid.  It  is  an  iniliivtrioiiH  town,  and  nas  iii.inu- 
failures  of  pa|K'r,  I. ire,  lapeslry,  with  <  oppcrsniiths  and 
cullers,  curriers,  tanners,  ihinniakers,  Ac. 

Pigaiiiol  lie  la  lone,  Ihe  author  of  a  Dincripli  m  (Ifii- 
griiiihiqw  i7  llisl'iri'iur  i/i'  lit  FniniY,  ilNsteil.  Paris, 
17.VJ--M.  l.S  mis  I2IIIO  )  was  born  here  In  |i;73.  I  .irrler, 
In'arnoiis  for  his  atrocities  during  (be  revoUition,  was  al<it 
•  iLtthe  III  this  place    (  //«/.m.  I  mm,  I'lll.,  art.  CundU  ) 

ACItldl..  a  loMii  Iif  Ir.inie.  ibji  Mom  hes  ilii  Khone, 
on  the  Vi-.iiime,  I'l  in  K  \.  E.  Marseilles  Poii.  'i.:il!l. 
It  ii  said  to  be  rich,  with  fine  streits  and  goiNl  hmises  ; 
but  to  he  infi"  teil  by  the  d>iiiglillls.  whii  h.  an  oriliiig  to  a 
custom  tob-rateil  in  most  sniall  towns  ot  rrnveiiei*.  arede- 
posilnl  (III  Ihe  high  road!  {/hifi.  I.  p  u\'*  )  It  b.is 
manufactures  of  wihiI,  briik  .nil  Hie  ssotks.  with  well. 
frrqiienlnl  fairs  held  on  Ihe  Inih  St  iileniixT,  :i.l  lb  toiler, 
and  tlieliih  of  I>i(eiiilH'r,for  lilies,  mules,  grain,  anilrlotli. 

ACIU'NtiAHAI)  I  Me  il.iii-  nf  II..-  Ihr,m,\.  a  large 
inarll.  |)ruv.uriheI)picaii,liliiJo>tan,(iii.'irlsed|artl|  in 
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the  British  dominions  (presld.  Bombay),  and  partlv  h 
those  of  the  Nizam  ;  principally  between  18°  and2I0)? 
lat. , and 73° and TT'E.  long. ;  having  N.  tlie  provg.  Gujrat! 
Candeish,  and  Berar,  E.  Becdcr,  S.  Bejapoor,  and  W.  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Surface  very  irregular,  and  in  gen'etil 
mountainous,  especially  toward  the  W.,  where  the  Ghauts 
attain  a  considerable  height.  That  part  of  the  prov.  E  or 
the  Western  Ghauts  is  a  table-land  rarely  leis  than  1,800  It 
above  the  sea,  and  often  much  more :  It  almunds  with 
natural  fortresses  and  strongholds.  There  are  no  rivers 
of  any  size ;  the  Neera,  Beema,  and  Godavery  rise  within 
this  prov.,  but  acquire  no  miignitudc  until  after  tliey  have 
left  it :  the  two  former  streams  unite  in  marking  the  8.\v 
boundary.  The  climate  is  particularly  favourable  for  the 
production  of  European  fruits,  which  arrive  at  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  especially  the 
peach,  grape,  .-md  strawberry  ;  nectarines,  ligs,  and 
melons  are  excellent  ;  but  the  oranges  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Sylhet  and  Tipperah.  The  gardens  and  fleldi 
around  tlie  villages  are  very  generally  Inclosed  hy 
hedges  of  prickly  pear  and  milk-plant ;  rice  is  the  grain 
most  cultivated.  Great  numbers  of  horses  for  the  sfaha- 
ratta  cavalry  were  formerly  reared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neera  and  Beema  ;  they  are  a  hardy  breed,  but  neither 
strong  nor  handsome.  The  inhab.  arc  chieHy  Maharutlaj  • 
but  the  prov.  la  comparatively  thinly  peopled,  especially 
towards  the  N.  E. :  the  Mohammedans  are  to  ihe  Ilin. 
doof  only  as  1  to  20.  Anrungabad  has  13  siilidivinions 
and  contains  the  cities  of  Bombay,  Poonah,  Aurungabad' 
and  Sooiapoor.  The  bazars  of  Its  larger  towns  are  clieerl 
fill  and  enlivening  enough,  but  the  streets  of  its  smaller 
ones  extremely  dull  and  gloomy,  from  the  absence  of 
windows  facing  towards  tlieni.  The  religious  edilicis 
are  distinguished  by  many  peculiarities  from  those  ol  the 
prov.  tioth  of  N.  and  .S.  India;  the  portico  is  often 
nearly  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  in 
some  towns  the  pagodas  are  either  lii-slded  pyramids  or 
square  buildings  surmounted  by  a  large  cupola.  Many 
reniark.-ihlc  antiquities  exist  in  this  prov.  ;  as  the  tempjcj 
and  caves  at  .Salsctte,  Elephanta,  t'arlee,  Ellora,  *c. 
I'ntil  the  destrurlinn  of  Maliaratta  power,  in  181s,  piuni 
dering  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea  prevailed  much  in  and 
round  this  prov.,  the  greater  part  of  which,  lor  some 
I  time  previously  to  that  year,  was  subject  to  the  Ptishwa. 
i  Anrungabad  was  also  the  great  source  of  the  predalnrv 
I  band.s  that  devastated  Iliiidootan  for  more  than  a  ceu'. 
I  tury  ;  though,  alter  the  overthrow  of  the  Maharattas,  it 
'  unexpectedly  became  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  orderly 

Vortions  of  the  peninsula;  and  in  |h2()  no  part  of  s. 
iiilia  w.is  so  undisturbed,  crimes  of  violence  being  rare, 
and  property  safe.  This  prov.  w.is  formerly  called  Ah. 
niediinggur,  nnd  afterwards  Dowletabad,  from  the  ritiei 
so  named  being  in  turn  its  capitals,  under  two  dynastiei 
previously  to  .».  D.  HiSS  ;  .it  which  period  Shall  Jehari 
tiiially  conquered  and  annexed  it  to  the  Mogul  enipin., 
Tlic  se.1t  of  government  was  then  transferred  irom 
Diiwletab.id  to  Gnrka,  which  town  becoming  the  U- 
vourile  residence  of  Aurungzelx',  acquired,  as  well  astlii' 
prov.,  its  modern  appellation. 

Ai  RrNfiAHAi),  a  city  ot  the  l>ecc,in.  Ilinilnstan,  r;i|i 
prov.  of  same  name,  within  the  doin.  ot  the  .Vitani  anj 
the  bead  quarters  of  a  baltalion  of  his  army  niiiler  llriti-h 
ollicers.  It  is  built  in  a  bollnu  on  Ihe  banl^s  oniie  Kimi.^lr, 
alrilmlaryiiftheGodaverv,  in  111'  .'il'N.  Iat.,and7.'i  :1.Tk! 
long..  27.'>  111  N.W.  Ilyilerabad,  IHiini.  I-.  N.I-.  lluni. 
bay,  fliinl  1411  m.  N  E.  Poonah.  Pup.  (  IM2'i)  eslhiialidiit 
(iii.lKKI,  but  sialleri'd  user  a  space  of  7  miles  in  cjr.  Au. 
rnngabad  was  oine  highly  llonrikliing.  and  the  I'aviiiirit,' 
resiilenceof  .\iiriing/.elM',  but  now,  In  great  part,  prcsiim 
an  appearance  of  ileiny  ,ind  ruin;  thoiiub,  at  a  iII>i,imii', 
lis  lolly  miiuri  ts.  largi'  uiiile  domes,  and  teriaieil  Iniiiii., 
give  It  an  liiipiisinK  rliaracler.  Tbe  vsall  sshnli  >\u- 
roiiiids  It,  though  capable  of  alTiirding  priileitiiiii  fnni 
predatory  iHidies,  is  lower  than  surli  walls  nsii.illj  uti. 
The  streets  are  broad,  espeelally  the  principal  Iwr.ir, 
wliirh  is  2  in.  in  length,  and  has  at  one  extreinlly  a 
spacious  qiiadiangle.  witb  a  handsome  niiHbrii  iiiarlt'l 
some  lew  kirerts  ari'  paveil.  1  here  are  ni'iny  lar^e  an. I 
good  bouses;  anil  the  public  buildings.  niiisi|urf.  ,iii<| 
caravaijserals.  are  siiprriol  lo  those  iisuallv  niei  uilh  in 

native  cities,  ,ind  inlersiH'rsed  wilh  nui mis  g.irdriii, 

groves,  and  foniilaliis.  Ihe  shops  are  siipplieil  uitli  tl, 
go'xis  id  both  bull. I  and  Europe;  but  tliere  isniiilur 
aitlvlly,  bustle,  imr  any  other  sym|itoiii  ot  liiiluslri.  ir- 
iiipation,  or  priispenly.  I  he  only  striii  tures  woriln  ,f 
lioliie  are  the  royal  palace  of  .\iirinigielM',  whii  li  murt 
a  large  apace  ol'  groiiiiil.  but  is  now  last  niiiiillrrii^' 
a»ay  ;  and  a  inaiiMileum  ererled  by  that  nioiianh  In  i 
faMiurlte  wile,  ail  oriagonal  biillillng  »  itb  a  eupnl.i  ii' d 
lour  minarets,  coiistriieted  on  the  nioahl  of  the  T,\j,t 
M.ihiil  ill  *gra,  but  Lord  Mnnsler  s.iys  it  Is  In  eirr 
respect  inlerlor  :  Ibe  iiii  Insure  siirroimding  it  ciiiil.uni 
perhaps  :i<  11  res  ol  land  laid  oul  In  gaidens.      Tii''  iniii. 

ilpal  suburb  is  on  tl p|Kislte  side  of  Ihe  river.  atiiiinM. 

neiieil  with  the  i  Ity  by  two  snbstanllal  sti IiiuIkii. 

Toward   Ihe   N.  there  is  a  large  mirshy  tract  of  Krnand 
cultivated  wilh  tl<p,  apd  near  llie  Uellil  uale  iiaceie 
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AUSPITZ. 

itderable  tank,  now  overgrown  with  weedt ;  from  which 
clrcunistances,combined  with  its  low  aituation  and  ruinous 
itatei  this  city  is  decidedly  unhealthy.  It  is,  however,  by 
Lj^'n  of  its  position,  wdl  supplied  with  good  water, 
Ignreyed  thither  in  stone  conduits  from  the  neighbour- 
^1  hills,  and  distributed  by  earthen  pipes  into  stone 
reservoirs  in  every  quarter.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
jfcat  and  sudden  alterations:  for  l-3d  part  of  the  year 
t  v,lnds  prevail,  and  the  tlierraometer  ranges  from  60° 
,5  86°  Fahr.  j  for  the  rest  of  the  year  \V.  S.W.  winds 
•re  the  most  common,  the  thermometer  often  rising  to 
I[kP,  Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  grapes  and  oranges  are  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  of  Europe.  The  military  cantonments  are  in  a 
ulubrious  spot  about  a  mile  S.W.  the  city.  Aurungabad 
«a«  originally  named  Uurka,  and  became  the  scat  of  the 
provincial  government  after  the  Mogul  conquest  in 
;  D  I6*l'  {Hamilton's  E.  J.Gax.  i.  82,  83. ;  Conder. 
itod.  Trav.  x.  279-28'2.) 

AUSPITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  Moravia, 
(ire.  Braunii,  belonging  to  Prince  Lichtcnstein. 

AU-STEKLITZ,  a  small  seignorial  town  of  Moravia, 
(Ire,  Hrunn,  on  the  Littawa,  13  m.  S.  E.  Brunn.  It 
has  a  magnificent  castle  and  gardens.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  town,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1805,  took  place  the 
(unous  battle  that  bears  its  name  between  the  grand  French 
,nny  under  Napoleon,  and  the  combined  Russian  and 
Austrian  armies  under  their  respective  emperors.  The 
miiii)  of  Napoleon  never  shone  more  conspicuously  than 
on  this  occasion.  His  superior  talent  mure  than  com- 
wnsated  for  the  numerical  inferiority  of  his  forces  ;  and 
Jecured  for  tlie  French  a  complete  and  decisive  victory 
,jth  comparatively  little  loss  on  their  part.  The  battle 
of  Aiii'terlitz  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Fresburg, 
(iuncd  on  the  26th  of  Decemljer. 

AUSTLE  (ST.),  a  m.  town  and  par.of  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  hund.  Powder,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the 
liottom  of  which  is  a  small  rivulet,  243  m.  W.  S.  W. 
LiiiJilon,  14  m.  N.  N.  E.  Truro.  The  par.  contains  11,640 
Kres.  and  8,7.'>8  inhah.,of  whom  the  town  may  have  about 
tno-thirds.  It  is  situated  about  2m.  from  St.Austle's  Bay, 
did  i^  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  port  of  Pcntewnn, 
ind  also  with  the  port  of  Charleston.  It  has  a  good 
rhurch,  but  the  streets  arc  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
inaiir  i>r  them  lieing  unpaved.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  stannary  courts  ;  but  it  owes  its  rn- 
tirc  consequence  to  the  Poigooth  and  Creiinia  tin  and 
(oppcr  mines,  Sec,  and  the  soap-stone  quarries  and  china 
(|,iy.work8  In  its  Immediate  vicinity.  The  pilchard 
fshcry  is  also  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  St. 
Austle's  Hay.  The  extension  of  the  minea  and  cl.ay-works 
iiat  keen  such  that  the  population  has  more  than  doubled 
liiu'c  I**U1,  It  having  then  amounted  to  only  3,788.  About 
.l,(«l  tons  of  soap-stone  and  7,IH)0  tons  of  china-clay,  arc 
annually  shipped  from  Charleston  and  Pentewan,  p'rincU 
pally  for  the  potteries.    (  I'riv.  irtfurm.) 

AUSTK.'VLIA,  a  ^rcat  division  of  the  globe, 
Ivinp  S.  ninl  S.  K.  of  Asi.!. 

'  It  was  Cor  a  lengthened  period  supposed  tha^ 
Ihc  dill'crcnt  points  of  land  that  were  discovered 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  the  8.  of  the  islands 
of  .lava  and  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
lIo]io  and  Cape  Horn,  belonged  to,  or  formed 
parts  ol'  a  vast  southern  continent,  to  which  the 
nunc  of  Ti'rrci  Austratis  was  given.  The  ex- 
islcnce  of  this  great  continent  was  inferred, 
not  merely  from  the  discovery  of  lengthened 
porlioiisof  coast,  but  also  on  theoretical  grounds, 
U  hcing  supposed  to  be  necessary  as  a  counter- 
poise  to  the  vast  extent  of  land  round  the  Arctic 
|Hilc.  (Histoirc  ties  Xavifiatmns  auv  Ti'rrr.i  Aus- 
frii/rt,  i.  l.'i. )  liut  as  this  'J'erra  Austrulis  \\iis 
supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  globe,  the 
e\pc<liency  of  subdividing  it  into  .smaller  pt>r- 
lion.s  liiranie  evident;  anil  the  learned  I'resident 
do  llro.sse«,  in  his  excellent  work  referred  to 
al.'ive,  siigjtested  that  tha'i  portion  of  it  to  the 
.S.  of  .Vsia  should  be  called  .tiiMralnsin,  that  to 
the  .S.  of  ;\ineriia  Maf^r/lauica,  and  that  to 
the  .S,  of  the  I'aeilic  Ocean  I'tihfVfsia,  from  the 
nuinlicr  of  its  islaiuls.  (  .WiriuulMiis  aux  'JWrrf 
Auflrnlcf,  i.  HO. )  The  iljseoveries  of  CiKik  and 
oihcr  Mioilern  navigators,  have  shown  that  there 
Is  hut  little  grouiul  for  tliinkine  that  there  is 
any  idiitinent  .S.  «)f  .\tnerica.  Ttiif  the  iippro- 
priatciu'ss  of  the  naiiies  given  by  l)e  Uros.ses  It) 
the  other  portions  of  the  Terra  .Aiislralis,  have 
liecii  very  generally  acknowledged.  And  with 
the  exception  of  the  conversion  of  Auatralasi,i 
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into  Australia,  and  the  extension  of  the  latter  a 
little  further  to  the  £.  than  De  Brosses  had 
probably  in  view,  hia  definitions  are  now  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to 
assign  the  precise  limits  of  Australia,  mingling  as 
it  does  with  the  Polynesian  islands  towards  the 
N.  £.  and  with  those  of  the  Indian  archipelago 
towards  the  N.  W. :  physical,  rather  than  purely 
geographical,  considerations  must  dictate  the  de- 
marcation ;  and,  guided  by  these,  the  following 
is  probably  as  little  objectionable  as  any :  — 

b.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  Australia  ex« 
tends  from  the  113th  to  the  180th  meridian. 

Between  the  tropic  and  11°  S.  lat.,  from  the 
113th  to  the  170th  meridian. 

Between  11°  and  5°  S.  lot,  from  the  135th  to 
the  165th  meridian. 

Between  5°  and  1^  S.  lat.,  from  the  ]3l8t  to 
the  160th  meridian. 

Between  l(°  S.  lat.  and  the  equator,  from  the 
130th  to  the  150th  meridian. 

Within  these  limits  are  included  the  mass  of 
Australian  land,  generally  called  New  Holland 
(a  term  now  rapidly  and  justly  falling  into  dis- 
use), and  the  islands  of  Mew  Zealand,  Nev 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles, 
and  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 

The  continent"' of  Australia  lies  between  10° 39'  and 
39°  111  S.  lat.,  and  extends  from  113°  W  to  lfi3°  IC  E. 
long.  In  form,  it  is  very  compact ;  its  greatest  length,  from 
W.  to  K.,  between  Dirk  Ilartoy's  Point  and  Sandy  Cape, 
being  2,4UO  in.,  its  greatest  width  from  N.  to  S.  between 
Cape  York  and  Cape  Wilson  1,971  m.  Its  average  length 
and  width  may  perhaps  lie  estimated  at  1,800  and  1,700  m. 
respectively  ;  Its  coast-line  at  7,750  ni. ;  and  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  about  3,(I00,00((  si),  in.  (Flinders'  Charts,  Voy- 
age, i.  224.  ii.  S.  passim  i  Kingfii.  i'S,etpass.  i  Picture  qf 
Australia,  11.) 

I.  Sketch  OP  AusTRAiHA.  Coast In  comparison  with 

the  outlines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  E.  sea  board 
of  America,  Australia  may  be  regarded  as  almost  iron 
bound.  It  possesses  only  two  large  indentations,  the 
Gulph  of  Carpentaria  on  the  N.,  and  Spencer's  Gulph 
on  the  S.  Shark's  Bay  on  the  W.  and  Hervey's  Bay 
on  the  E.  are  the  next  largest,  but  they  are  very  In- 
considerable, not  more  than  40  or  N)  m.  in  width  and 
depth  ;  and  for  the  rest,  though  some  of  them,  as  Port 
Philip  on  the  S.,  and  Van  Uiemen's  Gulph  on  the  W., 
arc  large,  when  regarded  as  harbours ;  they  are  iniilgnlfl- 
cant  if  considered  as  breaking  the  cunttnilty  of  the  coast. 
The  same  remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  such  Inletl 
as  King  George's  Sound,  Western  Port,  Comer  Inlet,  &c, 
on  the  S.,  or  to  the  Twofold  Bay,  Jervis  Bay,  Botany 
Bay,  Port  Jackson,  &c.  on  the  K.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  these  ports  and  harbours  are  numerous  only  on  the  K. 
and  N .  shores  ;  a  very  considi>rable  portion  of  tliose  on  the 
S.  and  W.  lieing  (juite  unbroken.  (.Flinders,  i.  49—223.  { 
A'ln^.  il.  l.VJ—178. ;  AustraliaH  directory,  30,  31,  &c.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Australian  coast 
Is,  the  total  absence  of  outlets  for  any  large  rivers.  So 
complete  is  this,  that  alter  Klinders'  survey  (in  lHOl-3) 
had  established  the  fact,  a  iMdief  liecnmc  pretty  general 
that  the  whole  land  was  fenced,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  coast,  liy  a  continuous  mountain  ridge  ;  on  the  inner 
sides  of  which  the  |irincipal  rivi'rs  had  their  sources, 
Howlnu  inwardly  to  a  great  internal  lake  or  mediterranean 
sea.  Wild  »s  this  hypothesis  may  now  appear,  it  received 
some  countenance  from  the  earlier  results  of  interior  dis- 
covery, tlioiigh  it  was  unwairiuited  by  the  accounts  on 
which  It  was  founded,  and  has  been  completely  dlsprovnl 
by  more  recent  and  more  sccurate  Investigation.  The 
S.  coast,  through  a  length  of  more  than  2(1",  froii  Cape 
I.euwin  to  .Spencer's  Gulph,  Is  generally  low  and  iaiiiiy, 
with  only  here  and  there  some  eminences,  and  scarcely 
any  where  exhibiting  a  high  inland  country.  (Flinders' 
Charts.  2—4.  I'ny.  1.  49— '2ft.'i.)  On  the  K.,  indeed, arange 
(if  mountains  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
extending  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  continent  as  far, 
at  least,  ns  the  2iith  parallel,  and.  most  probably,  as  far  as 
Cape  York,  on  Torres  Straits,  the  most  remote  point  of 

*  ConllnMils  illlliT  from  KlaniU  In  nnlliliiK  rti«|il  ilrr,  unrt  (M 
■  f-onMHioi.t)rr  iif  llmt  ilil!iTt.iiti>)  vnrli'ty  (n  Hurfacr,  rllTOAtv,  Ac.l 
stiir,.  evi-rv  iim.*  i»  'nttil,  hnwitver  Ur^tv,  U  finslli  numnindtit  by  thff 
iH'fitti.  Vow  lilt' nn>A  of  Anierli'A  l«  not  morp  ttiiui  tt«  tlinw  that  c/ 
Autlrnlla;  while  llif  Intler  In  nioro  Ituin 'm  times  that  oFvlthrr  llurato, 
or  l'flt''i'«,  0"'  o^'<l  larict'^t  iHirlloiOi  >>f  i  oiiliiiutiui  lanil.  Ili>itt-i>,  from 
Ith  hf  iig  tiiitn'  iiroiHirtUaiiti'  «ltli  ruiiliopntit  than  Willi  Ivlaniln.  i| 
■priii>  ritaaimalilt  tu  cloaa  .tiuUalia  wiUi  thu  (bmin  rixim  iliaa 
vllh  thr  lallrr. 
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the  mainland  toward,  the  K.  (Adm.  CJ-JS'"*"!!  "• 
l-He.  i  King,  i.  16&-a40.  J  Bllgh'$Nar.4b-eO.)  But  on 
the  N.'ihore  a  mountaln.'notTilgher  than  the  mast  of  a 
aloop,  it  noticed  by  Fllnder  a*  the  hlgheat  point  of  ground 
ieen  by  him  in  a  run  of  176  league,  along  the  coa.t 
(  VottaJe,  11.  134.)  Low  leveli,  with  only  here  and  there 
ioiSJ  elevation,  of  no  great  character,  mark,  al.o  the 
ihoreW.  of  CarpentarVa,  a.  far  «•  ,<i»Pe  ''""'•""S^"?; 
where  the  land  begin,  to  tend  toward  the  S.  W.  (*•''«» 
Surveu,  i.  iM7-3(W.)  The  W.  coast,  a«  low  ai  «°,  and. 
again,  between  134°  and  10°  S..  apiwar.  to  resemble  that 
oh  the  E.  (A'imr.n.  159_)92.),but  between  the  parallel, 
of '22°  and  140,  about  500  m.  of  coast  arc  wholly  un- 
known, and  It  1.  uncertain  whether  many  portions  ul  that 
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Byng,  probably  3.000  ft.  •  No  meaturementt  have  Iwi. 
taken  of  the  Warragonga,  but  a.  they  are  covered  iu! 
eternal  .now  ( Mitcketl,  il.  297.,  &c.  \  Currie't  GeoelS 
378.).  their  height.  In  this  lat.,  cannot  he  estiniatwi  ; 
leu  than  15,000  ft.  The  Blue  Mountain.,  to  Ions  l™ 
passable,  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation  :  Mount  Vnlk" 
tho  highe.t  peak,  being  no  more  than  3,292  ft.  but  th ' 
valley,  and  plain,  in  this  extraordinary  range  occur  py 
tremciy  near  the  iummita .  King',  table  land  i.  -2  797 »' 
the  Vale  of  Clwdd  2,496  ft.,  and  Bathurst  Plains  l'<nn  n 


the  readiest  road  for  the  Investigation  of  a  strange  coun- 
try that  1.,  extensive  creeks,  inland  seas,  and  navigable 
rivers  are  wanting  in  tlii.  "land  of  anomalies."  Its  inte- 
rlor  recesses  had  to  be  explored.  If  at  all,  by  li.nd  tra- 
velling :  and  to  this  there  appeared,  at  lirst,  to  exist  an 
unconquerable  barrier.  Tlie  llrst  st-ttlers  on  tho  E.  coast 
found  their  horiaon  bounded  towards  tho  W.  by  a  dark 
;md  ruKged  chain  of  mountains  wliich  rose  at  no  very 
great  distance  iVom  the  Mja,  and  to  cross  which  the 
earlier  attempts,  though  made  by  parties  of  no  common 
skill  and  energy,  completiily  and  signr.lly  tiilcd.  (A. 
Cunningham' t  Oeoe.  Jourti.  II.  99.)  A  ruggixl  and  abrupt 
ascent,  called  "  Caley's  Kepulse,"  marks  the  limit  of  the 
llrst  adventurer's  tour  (Otley,  3tB.),  and  tlie  elTorts  of 
Uaws,  Tench,  Patterson,  Hacking,  llass,  and  liarciller, 
though  some  of  them  prooiHiled  a  few  nilles  farther  than 
Calcy,  led  to  no  usefiii  result.  The  ahorigini^s,  when 
questioned,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  opening  in  the 
mountains  (A.  Cunn.,  OeoK.Juurn.ii.  W.) ;  liut  they  h.-ul a 
tradition  tlint  malignant  spirits  resided  IIutp,  and  that 
the  country  beyoud  was  inhal)iti'd  by  i/'Ai/c  tiiin.  In  im.), 
however,  after  an  iuterval  of  i'>  years,  an  I'Xtreniily  dry 
season  having  destroyed  the  minor  vegetation,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  niort.ility  in  the  fliiiks  and  iicrds,  I. lent. 
Lawson,  Mr.  BLixlaml,  and  Mr.  NS'entwortli  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  hitherto  impenetralde  mountain  liarritr,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  pasture  and  water  for  the  exhausted 
cattle  of  the  colony.  They  were  so  far  successl'ifl  that 
they  g;Uned  a  view  of  an  extensive  country  \V.  of  the 
mountains ;  but  want  of  provisions  compelling  them  to 
return,  the  honour  of  complelinB  the  dlseoveiy  was 
reserved  for  Mr.  Evans,  tlie  ih'puty  snrveyor-gencr.il. 
(,Otlij/,  Inlrod.  7—9. ;  Slurl.  Iiitn'd.T.i—lh.)  'I'he  liarriir 
once  penctrate<l,  the  lands  lieyonil  were  not  left  lon^i  un- 
explored. In  the  2.'>  years  th.it  have  since  paiised,  Messrs. 
Ilume,  Ilnvel,  Cnrrie,  ('unninghani,  (Jxley,  .Sturt, 
Mitchell,  Ac.,  have  pushed  their  imjuirles  as  lur  ,18  the 
LlOth  deg.  of  limg.  and  the  2<ith  deg.  of  l.it.  ;  while,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  the  short  periwl  of  H  years  fr<mi  the 
rstalilishnient  of  the  .Sw.ni  Kiver  settlement  has  en;d>led 
Messrs.  Dale,  Preston.  Erskine,  Bannister,  &i-.,to  survey 
a  tract  reaching  iufar  N.  as  .'11^  S.,  and  iiiihidinK  in  some 
casi'S  nearly  3"  of  long.  Thus.  iH'tuein  4  and  J|  of  tiie 
continent  has  iM'en  explored  within  the  period  of  aqiiarter 
of  a  century  ;  a  fact  honnurable  alike  to  tlie  zeui  and 
the  industry  of  the  observers. 

MouHlainf  and  I'lmnt  —  IntheOld  World,  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  however  lortnous,  axree  In  general  diri'Ction 
with  the  greatest  lengtii  ol  the  continents  in  » iiirh  they  lie. 
Tlnis  the  axis  of  Amerua  runs  N.  anil  .*<.  of  the  I',,  con- 
tinent (Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  N.  E.  to  .S.  W.  ; 
but  in  Australia  the  principal  chains,  so  far  as ohserv.it inn 
has  yet  In-en  carrii-il,  appear  to  run  transversely  to  the 
diri'i'tion  of  the  land  ;  liiat  is,  Iriiiii  N.  to  .S.  'I'he  recent 
discoveries  of  .Major  Slitilieil  have  made  knnvvii  a  mass  of 
miMintain  land,  called  liy  liiin  tlie  AiistraliiOi  <iraiii|>iaiis, 
whiili  coiiimeiices  near  the  S.  coast  at  I'urthuid  Hay,  in 
lat,  M'i^  yf  .S  ,  lung.  14'i'-'  ',iV  E.  The  dlreclinii  of  these 
mountains  is  tit  (Irst  due  N.,  Iiiit  In  lat,  ;)7"  30',  long. 
14'i  47'.  a  range  of  grassy  hills  diverges  to  the  E.  N.  E. 
to  connect  theni  viith  the  highest  masses  yi  t  seen  in 
Aii'traha,  failed  liy  the  natives  \Varra»ton){.  and  by  the 
•ettlers,  the  .\ii»tr.i'lian  Alps.  The  connei  ting  ran«e  re- 
ceived from  .Mitchell  the  title  of  Aiistr.ilian  Pyrenees, 
'i'he  Warrag'ings  may  In-  ilescribeii  as  ninnlnK  N.  N.  1'',. 
from  near  the  ,S.  temiinatlon  .il  the  continent  at  Cape 
Ullson  as  far  as  ;t.'i"  '^f  s.  ;  Imt  as  liliili  as  W,^  S  a  chain 
of  less  elevation,  rallitl  tlie  Blue  Miiiintiiins,  liranches  iifr 
from  them,  and  fiilliiH log  generiUlv  IIk'  (liriitiiiii  of  the 
K.  coast  ilivides  the  V.  and  tlii'  W'  watirs.  In  I'll.  :Vi'\ 
long.  |.'i(|0.  the  range,  after  leinling,  li)r  some  liislance.  n 
little  to  the  W.  iif  N.,  siidiliiily  turns  due  V.  ,  and.  under 
the  name  of  the  l.iverpoul  l<aii',:e,  runs  In  that  dlrectimi 
for  about  I  of  long,  when  it  resiiini'S  Its  iifirtherly 
coiirie;  Imt  though  il  has  Ih'cii  Irnrnlas  Iniv  as  '.^i  S,  lat., 
no  name  hat  Ih-cu  iM'stowed  npnti  anv  iiarl  ol  II  iM'yund 
the  parallel  of  'i't^.  The  highest  (Hak  In  the  nrHmpians 
b  Mount  William,  4,.VK>ft.  almve  the  level  of  the  tea 
iMUsheU,  U.  ta),  uf  the  Pyrcucei,  Mount  Cule,  or  Mount 


The  Liverpool  llange  is  almost  a.  difficult  of  pn»ss„„ 
tho  Blue  Mountains  [.A.  Cunningham' $  U ens   ,1;.'... 

O  1»"\.     ll.     t.l..l..,.>     ....nl.    Koln»    !._•. ..'''.'"'"'• 


above  tho  level  of  the  tea.  {Oileu'i  Bar.  Mta.  'p"i;'^' 
8vo.  1.  I.S2. ;  Wentworth,  82.)  ^'"' 

The  " 

as  ^, 

152  —  177.);  its  highest  peaks  being"betwecn  ertlOfl' a„j 
7,000  ft.,  and  the  contlnnatinn  of  tho  dividing  ohnn 
apparently  still  more  rugged  and  abrupt.  A  gap  of  tho 
kind,  called  by  tlie  Sjianiard.  guebradai,  In  S.  Ainerlcj 
stopped  Oxley  In  hi.  journey  from  the  Interior  to  tiiil 
coast,  in  1H18.  This  "  Iri-mendotu  ratline,"  he  descriii,', 
a.  iMdng  from  2  to  3  miles  wide  at  (op,  and  3,(K)0  ft  u 
perpendicular  depth  :  Us  width  at  bottom  does  'i,„f 
exceed  1(H)  or  2(K)  ft.,  and  i.  the  bed  of  a  river.  {Joun,,,i 
•295).  Sea  View  Hill,  in  this  part  of  the  rnni-ri. 
between  6,000  and  7,000  ft.  high  ;  but  Oxley  did  not  iliinv 
It  the  most  cU'vated  ground  In  the  neighhouri,,,^ 
(Journ.  310.)  Practicable  pas.es  are,  however,  tiojnj 
continually  discovered  ;  one  over  the  Blue  Mountain, 
near  the  35th  parallel,  vtas  effected  by  Mr,  Thorsliy  (n 
1819,  and  2  others  by  Mitchell  since  IKtO.  {Mn/iirii 
i,  1.S3.;  Wentu'orlh,  Nl.)  That  over  the  Liverpool  Hancp' 
traversed  by  Mitchell  in  1831,  which  i.  nearly  <iii  i|,j 
meridian  of  Sidney,  seems  to  be  easier  than  Pandora's 
Pass,  1°  to  the  E.,  crossed  by  A.  Cunningham  in  lari 
( Miteh.,  i,  25, ;  A.  Cun.,  Oroa.  Juum.,  179.),  and  breal« 
are  said  to  have  lieeii  observed  in  the  more  N,  inount.ihis 
which  promise  to  lie  tree  from  those  ditlicnlties  whidi' 
were  well  nigh  the  destruction  of  Oxley  and  his  party. 

'i'he  W.  mountains,  viewed  from  the  S,,  apjiear  to 
consist  of  three  narallel  ranges,  extending  :d)oiit  'M  \> 
of  the  1  |gth  merldi.'Ui,  ,ind  running,  like  the  E,  ch.nins,  ai. 
most  due  N.  through  the  continent,  '1  he  most  E.,iin(i't|ii. 
highest  of  thi'se  mountains,  appears  to  rise  a  few  miles 
behind  King  (ieorge's  Sotnm  ;  tho  second,  called  the 
Darling  Hange,  commence,  at  Cape  Chatham,  in  ,1.V' s 
llii-  ,'l.V  '■  ,  ;ind  the  third  and  lowest  is  found  rinininj 
close  to  tlie  shore  from  Cape  Leuwin.  (JovrnnU  n/Kt/mi, 
in  M'.  Au.itrnlia  1  Survryor-dfn.  Rep.,  ^Iny  II.  IS30.) 
.Siibsrijucnt  ohscrvallon  h.is,  however,  discovered  tliat 
the  f.rst  is  not  a  continuous  range  runnin);  N.  imd  s. 
lint  tH  o  detached  and  p.ir.illel  chains  extending  lonjiiiii.' 
ilinally,  and  separ.ited  from  each  other  by  a  plain  cf 
ciinsiilrraiile  magnitude,  (Jiiurn.  Dale,  p,  ](i:i_|r,7.| 
The  W.  chain,  caiitnl  Koikyennnrnfl',  is  considrrahlv 
the  higher,  one  of  its  peaks,  rooiliruniip,  attaiiiiii(>  th'i. 
elevation  of  3,0(K»  ft.,  an  altitude  much  exceeding  th.il  (,f 
any  other  mountain  yi't  examined  in  W,  Aiistrali,i, 
The  S,  chain,  called  Porrnngorrnp,  Is  not  only  liiuir^ 
but  of  much  h'ss  extent,  having  a  base  of  only  i;i  i,, ' 
while  that  of  the  Koikyennnrulf  it  fiill  M.  {.Imirn.  /).,/,' 
•t  ("//ic,  161— 167.  139.  173,  &c.)  The  Darlinn  u\m 
is  continnon.  as  far  as  31"  S,,  to  wliich  illstaiice  it  \im 
bet'n  explored,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conrliuk. 
that  il  rims  in  the  same  direction  to  the  N,  c(i,'ist,  in  thr 
niighlioiirhooil  of  Damphr's  Archi|ielagii,  (apt  Kiif 
(i.  3»>— .'■;». ;  Adm.  Ch.  S.  »',  .«(•  IV.  Ami.  \ii.)  h,, 
down  this  cnait  as  high  ;uid  rocky,  though  IhiimmIi'iI  \n 
the  W,  and  I'.,  by  a  hiw  sandy  thore,  that  is,  as  haviiiu  ail 
the  ap|iearaii(e  of  the  leruiinatlMii  of  a  niMiintalii  iha  ii. 
Should  this  eventually  prove  to  b.-  the  fact,  Iliis 
ranue  will  he  the  most  dlreil  in  the  uiirlil  ;  il,,. 
high  N.  coast,  just  descriheil,  ciitiinieiiilng  at  ('a|ic 
Preston  in  lili"  .'1'  E.,  and  Point  D'Eiitrecasliaux.  1., 
whiih  these  niiiiintains  1  xtend  on  the  S.  slmri',  Ulni.' m 
I  K;  '  I'  E.  ( l-iiwlr,s'  Si  A'lH/j's  Adm.  Ch.)  The  O.irliiif 
Mountains  average  from  :i(l  to  In  in,  in  widtii,  and  ilnir 
greatest  I'bserved  elevadon  it  1,nI'(i  ft. ;  Imt  as  still  hi^liir 
gri'iind  was  I'liseived  at  this  altiliide,  lliev  may  priiliaM). 
Ill  some  plares,  .itlaiii  '.^.ISMI  It.  It  is  not  likilv  Ih.it  s  r| 
(lie  ,'ll6(  p.irallil,  (liiy  any  where  exceid  tlii»  luiKli' 
(,/.;iirn.  /Vr  j/.-n,  9.  II,;  yin/c,  :il.  .13. ;  .Vt/)r.-(.,x. /,,  , 
V(ir  'J'2.  \<VI.)  Tlie  third  range,  nieiitioned  in  the  .Si:r. 
veyiir-lieniral's  Keimrt  Is  niiinipiMtaiit  ;  it  is  prnlvaMi 
continiied  In  MMresli\ '»  ll.it -topped  range,  the  altitii'l."  1 
whiih  is  alHMit  l.msift  1  King.  1.  'n  ,  ii.  171.  Ail,ii.  Clr. 
Ill  alioiit  M.'l-'  S.  Int.,  a  riiggi'ii  and  Irregul.ir  Miiiif.ii, 
ol  niouiitains  braiichis  oir  \V.  Irinii  tin'  Klin' Miriint.,'! 
range,  and  ap|H'ars  likit  the  dividing  lini' <il  Ivn  Ln;,'. 
rivir  ihisins.      It  ijiiirkly  dividis,  liowi'vir,  into  grunjii^, 

almost   det.iihrd    from    c,irh    other,   to   wliiili   var 1 

lianies,  as  CanolKplas,  Cruker  I'l'el,  Marqiiarn.,  ,\r , 
have  lieen  given  ;  and  further  W,  the  Interior  It  hi-n-  .u4 
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ihtfe  itudded  with  imaller  knoti ;  but,  a«  far  as  hai 
!^  vet  olxeiTed,  only  in  a  belt  of  about  2°,  namely, 
CHleen  the  parallelt  of  319  and  29°  8.  The  Canobolai 
(  t  4FI  It.  in  tieight,  an  altitude  much  exceeding  that  of 
i  llliie  Mountalni ;  and  the  Marga,  another  peali  of  the 
l^e »<rles,  attaint  the  elevation  of  2,106 ft.  (Mitchell, 
1162.'  ii'  "'■  ^^')  Isolated  mountalni,  which  in  other 
ountViei  are  rarely  met  with,  except  in  the  case  of 
tVanoes,  are  common  enough  in  this  new  land.  (Oxicy, 
I  77  234.  258.  261.  276,  &c. ;  Sturt,  1.  69—82.  i  MitcMl, 
I'm  45.  48.  62,  *c.) 

All  the  usual  formations  are  found  in  the  Australian 
mountains  (Filton  King's  Appen.  ^88,  el  sea.  ;  Sturt, 
M97-'«0-.  «•  249-21-*.;  Mitchell,  ii.  .149—369.), 
but  tlicy  seem  to  occur  without  order,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  known  geological  laws  in  the  Old  World.  A 
ferruginous  sandstone  forms  the  Blue  Mountains,  gra- 
nite lining  rarely  met  witli,  except  when  it  appears  to 
have  cracked  the  thick  overlying  stratum,  in  which  case 
i,  in  found  in  the  valleys  and  the  beds  of  streams. 
iMilchcll,  ii.  349.  351.)  Westward  this  fundamental 
rock  is  sometimes  found  in  mountains  of  limited  extent, 
ami  no  areat  height,  while  more  important  ranges  in 
li,eir  neighbourhood  present  regular  horizontal  strata. 
iBah;  l<>7')  Intlie  interior  the  isolated  hills  are  uni- 
fonnl)'  different  in  composition  from  tlie  connected 
ruiges.  the  latter  ijclng  or  granite,  the  former  of  sand- 

|„„e  ( Ox/i'.v.  77. ) ;  limestone,  so  common  in  the  form- 
ations of  the  N.  hemisphere,  was  unknown  in  Australia 
before  IHI3.  It  was  first  discovered,  \V.  of  the  Blue 
jlountains,  in  a  district,  named  from  it,  Limestone 
l'r<vA'  (Otley,  6.) ;  and  although  it  has  since  been  found 
In  other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  far  from  abundant, 
,,iil  presents  little  or  no  appearance  of  striitilication. 
0litchdl,  ii.  348.)  Trap  occurs  in  many  places,  but  no 
ocatinn  can  be  assigned  to  it  with  reference  to  the 
tiosiiiiin  of  other  rocks,  and  vesicular  lava  is  abundant 
n  tlie  nciglibourliuod  of  the  only  volcano  (an  extinct 
one)  liitlierto  discovered  In  Australia.  (Mitchell,  ii.  .^M).) 
This  volcano,  called  by  Mitchell  (ii.  2.15—246.)  Mount 
Napier,  and  by  the  natives  Murcoa,  lies  between  the 
Grampians  and  the  S.  coast,  in  lat.  37"  52*  29"  S.  long. 
obout  142°  'Mt  E.  A  bituminous  burning  hill,  belonging 
to  a  low  range  called  VVingen  (the  native  name  for  fire) 
J  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Liverpool  Kangc,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  rocks  of  which  it  is 
[ompi'sed.  'I'lie  neighbouring  peaks  arc  cliieHv  por- 
Tiiiyritic;  but  the  burning  mount  itself  contains  within  a 
lerv  short  distance,  clay,  shale,  argillaceous  sandstone, 
ftlspar,  basalt,  ironstone,  trap,  and  horn-blende. 
(Vrti-AW/,  i.  23.)  Wingen  has  been  burning,  apparently 
fiir  a  very  conslderalilu  time,  but  no  marks  of  any 
esionsive  change  appear  on  the  surface  near  the  burning 
insures.  Ited  heat  is  found  at  the  depth  of  about  4 
fathoms. 

Malte-Ilrun  observes,  that  tlie  remarkable  polarity 
of  the  principal  mountains  here  described,  exienils 
ihroughuut  the  whole  of  what  he  terms  Occinlca ;  and 
ifihii  iM"  a  little  strained  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
i»lanil>  of  Polynesia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  is 
at  least  true  with  regard  to  New  Zealand  and  the  other 
iilanili  included  in  Austridla  Proper.  The  same  author 
ixii.  K.)  conceives  the  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
be  continued  in  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits,  and  the 
axis  of  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  to  Cape  Pillar,  the  S.  ter- 
minalion  of  the  latter.  Mitchell  also  (ii.  3.37.)  thinks 
that  iiriilogical  appearances  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  lands  were  not  always  se()arated  ;  and  this  it  at 
least  liiflily  prnh.it)lc,  and  is  supported  by  similar  ap- 
|if.irinre»  in  the  Old  World  :  but  In  the  words  of  Oxloy, 
\*\.)  "  The  whole  form,  character,  and  composition  of 
this  country  is  to  singular,  that  a  conjecture  is  hardly 
haianli'il  before  it  is  overturned,  every  thing  seems  to 
run  counter  to  the  ordinary  course  of  niituro  in  other 
ci.imtries."  In  other  lands  the  rocks  and  reefs  that  run 
intii  the  sea  determine.  In  m.tiiy  cases,  the  direction  and 
fimtinuity  or  otherwise,  of  the  mountiiln  systems,  but 
theriMki  and  reef's  of  Australi.i  afford  no  such  key  to  the 
enquirer  i  they  belong  not  to  geology,  they  are  the  work 
of  the  coral  insect,  rising  perpeudicularly  from  the  depths 
oflheiM'ean  till  they  form  ridges  and  Islanils  above  its 
siirlace,  whlih  have  notliiug  ill  common  with  any  thing 
iiiil  thi'inselves.  {h'lituiers,  i\.  11.1—116.)  Kven  the  fact, 
that  the  geology  of  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands 
iiiimilar,  is  not  conclusive,  I'cir  the  nuinlMT  of  det.uhed 
nrees  mid  Isolated  mountains,  existing  in  the  former, 
prepare  the  mind  lor  a  niiicli  more  startling  admission 
than  th.it  tlie  Van  Diemeii  .System  may  lie  wholly  iincon- 
rut-leil  uith  that  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  uliicli  It  is 
irparateii  by  a  deep  sea,  140  ni.  ill  average  whith. 

Kniiii  the  parallelism  nf  the  primlp.tl  chains  (the Blue 
Mountains  anil  the  DarlingH),  It  might  he  not  iiiueHMin- 
alili'iiippiisiil  that  the  interior  was  a  talile  land  nf  ino- 
ilerale  elevation.  It  ha'<  already  been  stated  tli.it  early 
MIef  was  directly  contrary  to  tliisi  and  the  iiiurai'  iif 
iliieiivery  has  shown  both  idias  to  Ih>  erroneous.  W.  of 
Uic  Ulue  Mountalni,  a  succession    uf  terraces,   cum- 
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raencing  at  a  great  elevation,  descend  rapidly  to  a  very 
low  level.  OxTey,  at  a  distance  of  lets  than  80  m.  fVom 
Bathurst,  found  himself  only  600  (t.  above  the  sea ;  that 
is,  1,370 ft. below  the  town.  (joumal,9.)  Thetransverte 
mountains  divide  levels,  apparently  interminable,  of  the 
most  monotonous  character,  and  with  a  deficiency  of  vege- 
table matter,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sturt  (i.  108.),  argues 
powerfully  for  their  recent  origin.  The  line  of  the  ho- 
rizon is,  in  these  vast  flats,  as  unbroken  as  it  is  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
not  only  that  they  were  at  a  comparatively  recent  period 
under  water,  but  also  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
them  is  flooded  by  the  overflow  of  the  interior  rivers, 
during  wet  seasons.  The  surface  of  these  plains  is  ex- 
tremely depressed,  and  so  flat  that  the  detached  ranges 
and  isolated  mountains  which  rise  out  of  them,  appear 
like  islands  surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ocean.  (Oxlep, 
22,  et  teq.,  89,  et  sea.,  107,  &c.,  273. ;  Sturt,  i.  144,  &c.,  fl. 
62.  60,  &c.  t  Mitchell,  11.  57.  et  sea.) 

Riucrs  and  Lakes.  —  The  vicinity  of  the  dividing 
ranges  to  the  coast  prevents  the  accumulation  of  large 
rivers  towards  the  E.  or  W. ;  but  from  the  fact  of  their 
running  more  or  less  through  parallel  valleys,  these 
streams  possess  in  general  a  longer  course  than  mifrht 
have  been  anticipated.  The  chief  of  those  that  rise  in 
the  Blue  Mountains,  are  the  Murroo,  Clyde,  Shoalhaven, 
Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Hastings,  and  Brisbane.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  them,  except  the  fact  that  some 
of  them,  as  the  Shoalhaven  and  Hawkesbury,  notwith- 
standing their  short  courses,  issue  to  the  ocean  in  noble 
bays.  They  possess  few  facilities  for  internal  navigation ; 
and,  from  the  tortuous  nature  of  their  currents,  they 
are  useless  in  communicating  any  idea  either  of  the 
general  shape  or  character  of  the  country.  Some  of 
their  aflluents  are,  however,  sutHciently  striking.  They 
flow  through  ravines  in  the  sandstone  rocks,  of  from  KM) 
to  3,4(10  It.  in  depth,  and  of  such  width  that  Mitchell 
supposes  that  a  mass  equal  to  1.14  cutiic  m.  must  have 
been  removed  from  the  single  basin  of  the  Cox,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Hawkesbury  I  The  Grose,  aiiothiT 
affluent  of  the  same  river,  flows  ihr^iugh  a  valley  of  less 
extent,  but  of  more  precipitous  character ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  stone  displaced  is  probably  not  less  thiin  in  the 
case  of  the  Cox.  What  adds  to  the  peculiarity  of  this 
feature  in  Australian  geography  is,  that  the  outlets  to 
these  stupendous  ravines  are  generally  very  narrow : 
the  disposal  of  the  vast  masses  of  earth  is  tliercforo 
.IS  mysterious  as  their  amount  is  marvellous.  (Mitchell, 
i.  lal.,  ii.  .151.)  The  rivers  here  mentioned  have  their 
outlets  between  the  parallels  of  27"  and  36°  S.  Oxley, 
in  1H24,  discovered  the  ISoync,  a  rapid  mountain  stream, 
falling  into  Port  Curtit,  In  lat.  23*  .W  30"  8.  (Field's 
Mem.  7.)  Puminice-stone  River  falls  into  Morton's  Bay, 
in  26°  64'  3(V'  S.  It  W.1S  discovered  by  Flinders  (Intro>i. 
cxcvi.)  t  but  In  consequence  of  only  cursorily  surveying 
the  W.  shorn  of  that  bay,  he  overlooked  the  more  im- 
portant Brisbane,  probably  the  largest  stream  upon  the  K . 
co-'ist.  (Oxley,  in  Field,  \2— '23.)  Endeavour  River,  in 
15°  27'  12"  S.,  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Capt.  Cook  repaired  his  ship  alter  it  had  lain  cm  a  coral 
reef  for  'J8  hours  :  it  has  a  wide  and  convenient  mouth  ; 
but  at  a  very  short  distance  inland.  It  becomes  incapable 
of  floating  the  smallest  boat.  (King,  i.  'i'i\.)  On  the  W. 
coast  the  rivers  are  less  numerous,  and  still  less  im- 
portant. Burns  or  brooks  of  excellent  w.ater  are  tole- 
rably abundant,  and  4  or  A  streams  issue  to  the  sea  by  very 
large  a'stuaries,  which  seem  like  the  entrancei  of  noblo 
water-courses  ;  but  as  they  all  have  their  sources  in  the 
farther  W.  mountain  range,  their  length  is  Insignifi- 
cant, and  they  are  useless  for  internal  navigation.  The 
Swan  and  ranniiig  unite  in  Melville  Water,  near  the  pa- 
rallel of  32°.  They  are  by  far  the  most  important  stream* 
yet  discovered  on  the  \V.  coast;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  none  of  greater  magnitude  exist  in  that  quar- 
ter. (Vruss'.t  Jiittrniils,  HO.;  Jrutin,7.;  I)flle,'i1.30. 
l.V>. ;  Aiiiff,  ii.  167.  191. ;  Ailm.  Ch.  Frskim-.'J'i.) 

On  the  N.  the  shore  is  still  more  destitute  of  river 
mouths.  The  l.lverpmii  in  1.14°  15'  E.,  the  Alligators 
in  132*^  .16',  132"  26 ,  l.T"  20'  P..,  the  Hunter  and  the 
Roe,  in  I2,')0  27'  E.,  and  Prince  Regent's  River  in  124*^  Ki' 
K.,  are  all  that  were  found  by  ('apt.  King  in  his  laborloui 
survey  (IHI8-I9).  Of  these,  the  largest  (Prince Regent), 
is  not  navigable  for  bo;its  more  than  .M)  m.  (iin  Imling 
windings)  I'rimi  Its  month  ;  but  they  arc  all  full  and  wide 
streams ;  and,  like  those  npnii  tlie  E.  and  W.  coasts, isiun 
to  the  sea  by  immense  n'stiiaries,  through  which  the  tide 
rises  sometimes  as  liigli  as  30  ft.  The  Prince  Regent, 
lliintiT,  and  Roe,  flow  between  steep  rocky  hills,  from 
3bO  to  400  11.  perpendicular  altitude.  The  Liverpool  and 
Ailiiz.atiirs  thri>ii);h  a  flat  muddy  soil,  of  the  tamest  and 
most inonotimous description.  ( A rnff.i.  99—1117.  '^l^^— 2t'il, 
'<!9'^— .'ln2.4IW— 4I3.43;U-4.'t9.).  OntheS.  coast,  the  Black- 
wiHiil  falls  iiitii  I-'ilnders'  ll.ay,  in  II,')'-'  Id'  K.  hing. ;  and  in 
1 17"^  .Mi'  I''..,  Oyster  llarbmir,  the  N.  part  of  K.  (ieorget 
Siiund,  forms  the  large  n-stiiary  of  the  Kalgan  or  Kremli 
river.  Neither  of  these  streams  are  of  mucli  Importance ; 
and  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  oHlrm  that 
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no  etheri  fall  Into  the  (ea  between  the  Katgan  and  the 
139th  raeridian,that  Is  for  more  than  1,200  m.  of  long.,  it  Is 
certain  that  none  have  been  discovered,  and  the  ntiture  of 
the  coast  renders  it  next  to  'mpo's'We  that  any  should 
exist.  In  long.  139°  E.,  a  small  mouth  (hat  of  the 
Murray)  occurs  ;  and.  in  1836,  Mitchell  traced  to  its  ter- 
mination the  Glenelg.  a  river  which,  rising  in  the  Gram- 
plans,  falls  into  the  sea  in  141°  17'  E.»,  about  16  m.  E. 
tape  Northuraberiand.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  coast 
rivers  In  Australia:  its  affluents  are  numerous,  and  Its 
course.  Including  windings,  upwards  of  130  m.,  though 
its  aource  be  not  more  than  70  m.  froni  the  sea.  It  is 
wide  and  deep,  except  at  itt  mouth;  but,  lilie  most 
Australian  streams,  it  first  expands  into  a  considerable 
basin,  which,  afterwards  contracting,  presents  a  very 
narrow  outlet  to  the  sea,  the  entrance  from  which  Is 
choked  up  by  sand-bai;'-s.  No  rivci  further  t.,  except 
>  few  insfcnlflcant  brooks,  has  yet  been  discovered  upon 
the  S.  coMt.  (Flinders,  i.  49-222.  ;  Adm.Ch.it/ossi 
J^rn;Sur«.-Gen.  Hep.,  90.;  Co. in  Do.  16!t.;  Mitchell, 
«!^99.  201.  209.  21.^.  22?. ,  Sturt,  II.  111-117.) 

Along  a  coast-line  of  nearly  »,(K)0  m.,  there  are  thus 
not  more  than  io  river  mouths  ;  and  of  the  streams  to 
which  these  give  egress,  none  have  a  course  of  more  tlian 
200  m.  inclusive  of  windings,  and  but  very  few  penetrate 
to  a  direct  distance  of  50  m.  from  the  shore,  hince  it  la 
evident  that  these  cannot  drain  1-lOth  part  of  the  whole 
land,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  the  belief  of  an  Inter- 
nal lake  or  mediterranean  sea  should  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  first  Inquirers ;  and  though  this  be  now 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  the  hydrography  of  the  Interior 
It  scarcely  less  anomalous  than  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  been.  A  little  pains  is  necessary,  both  to 
describe  and  to  comprehend  this  Internal  water  system, 
to  which  nothing  bearing  the  least  resemblance  exists  in 
any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  Immediately  W.  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  in  the  very  highest  terraces 
and  table-lands,  a  host  of  full  and  powerful  mountain 
streams  combine  to  form  2  targe  rivers,  the  .Macquarrle, 
and  the  Lachlan,  which,  nearly  on  the  same  meridian 
(the  149th),  diverge  towards  the  N.W.  and  N.  N.W.  in 
their  progress  to  the  interior.  (Ojr/t'y,  9.  SlKi.)  Consi- 
derably farther  S.  another  large  stream,  the  Morruin- 
bid|;ee,  rises  in  the  Warragongs  ( Carrie,  Field's  Memoirs, 
377.),  and  after  receiving  many  short  but  full  streams 
from  the  W.  faces  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  runs  a  very 
tortuous  course,  settling  finally  into  one  vaying  but  little 
from  due  W.  Still  more  to  the  S.,  the  Murray  issues 
fVom  tlie  unexplored  recesses  ol"  the  Warragongs,  and, 
after  being  joined  by  several  important  streams  in  the 
mountain  country,  receives  the  waters  .of  the  Morruni- 
bidgee,  In  lat.  34"  4.y  S.,  long.  \*3P  22'  E.f  (.S7«r/,  ii.  8(>. ; 
Mitchell,  ii.  127—129.) ;  the  latter  river  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  surmise  of  Sturt  (ii.  6.').  73.),  fully  veritkM  by 
Mitchell  (ii.  (>4.  89.  77.),  been  joined  by  the  Lachlan  in 
34^2.')  .S.,  141"  23'  K. 

N.  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  toas  low  alat.  as  28°  10'4fi" 
S.,  the  fJwydir,  Duinaresi),  and  .i  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  streams,  have  been  disiovered — some  of  them, 
as  the  Castlereagh,  of  very  considerable  volume  ;  lint, 
though  flowing  at  first  in  various  directions,  they  all 
gradually  unite  In  the  channel  of  a  very  singular  strcim, 
the  Darling.  (A.  Cunninf>ham's  Oeog.  .lnurn.,  Ii.  Ill, 
lU. ;  Oiley,  283. ;  Stuit,  I.  i:t8.  ;  Mitehell.  i.  31— (iO.  KXi). 
This  river  was  first  struck  upon  by  Sturt  In  1829,  near 
the  30th  parallel  and  14)>th  meridian,  lis  IxhI  was  here 
wiile  and  deep:  but  tlie  water  lay  low  within  it,  was  In- 
tensely salt,  had  scarcely  any  perreptlblecurrent.and  there 
was  no  satisfactory  appearance  of  a  tide  (1.  h7.).  Mitchcl', 
Gyi'arslnter,  fouml  the  waters  at  this  point  pcTfeClly  swret, 
though  they  ha<l  the  green  transparent  tinge  that  usually 


1 8;<6  he  ascended  nrom  Iti  mouth  to  within  BO  or  60  m 
his  former  camp,  and  sufficiently  far  to  set  at  rest  p.' 
posslbilltv  of  doubt  as  to  its  direction  and  terniiniiti  "^ 
He  found,  however,  a  strange  difference  in  the  aDno    ' 
ance  of  its  junction  with  the  Murray  from  that  observli 
by  Sturt ;  instead  of  a  full  and  rapid  stream.  Its  bed  f 
lft3(>,  would  liave  been  dry  had  it  not  been  for  ttied  il 
and  stagnant  backwater  forced  into  it  from  the  prlncl"  i 
river.    The  course  of  the  Darling  Is  now  ascertainwl  i 
be  a  curved  line,  enclosing  all  the  countrv  W  ^f  .t 

m..™    1U... ...«»<..-     r...»   —    ..«!._ i    .  ■'-.      •  "I  the 


Blue  Mountains,  from  an  unknown  point  N  andF    i 

the  snth  parallel  and  148th  meridian  to  its  junction  ..'i."!. 

the  Murray,  in  34»  7'  S.,  142°  3'  E.    In  this  course  li'" 

sides  the  rivers  already  alluded  to,  it  receives  the  Bi'm  ' 

(New  Year's  Creek  of    Sturt),   and  such  part  of  (hi 

waters  of  the  Macquarrle  as  are  not  absorbed  In  .!! 

soil.    (Sturt,   i.  86-90.  i    il.  106.116-120.;   Mitcl^u  , 

213-268.,    ii.   109—116.)     From  Its  junction  with  th» 

Darling,  the  Murray  pursues  a  tortuous  course   dr.? 

'owards  the  W.,  and  then  towards  the  S.,  it-ceivinir  •! 

4  tribuUries  in  its  way,  till  In  35°  10'  S.  1390  30*  E  It  u 

received  Into  the  large  sh,tlluw  lake  named  AlexandbinI 

communicating  by  a  narrow  outlet  with  Encounter  Ho.' 

in  lat.3.'>0  34',  long.  139°.    (i/ur/,  li.  11 1_177,)    Thu 

every  river  W.  of  the  Blue  Mountain  chain  and  S.  of  thJ 

28th   parallel  is  conveyed  to  the  S.  shore  by  a  gii,~|f 

mouth,  and  Is  connected,  directly  or   Indirectly,  wfik 

the  Murray,  the  basin  of  which  consequently  Indudoi 

more  than  400,000  sq.  m.     The  Murray  itself,  from  th« 

junction  of   the  Morrumbldgee  to  the  sea,  is   not  le,, 

th.in  1,,V)0  m.  in  length,  inclusive  of  windings  (Slurt 

il.  2(«.) ;  and  it  is  certainly  quite  within  the  mark  to  al 

low  it  an  equal  length  of  course  from  its  remote  sourco 

among  the  Warragongs  to  that  junction.    The  Icnifth  of 

the  Morrumbldgee  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  i  nm 

m.  CH'art,  il.  22-84.) ;  that  of  the  Lachlan  Is  more  than 

1 ,200  ( Oslei-,  104.) ;  of  the  Macquarrle,  700  or  800  ( Uin 

21.-)— 244. ;  Sturt,  I.  7—38.) ;  of  the  Darling,  m<wc  S 

\,m)(MitcheU,  i.  £94.) ;  and  of  the  others  In  proportion 

Such  a  water  system  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the 

world,  be  Indeed  magnificent,  and  a  means  of  internal 

communication  almost  illimitable.     Such  Is  not,  hov 

ever,  the  case  here :  the  mouth  by  which  these  coral 

blned  waters  Issue  to  the  ocean  Is  so  miserably  small  that 

il  was  entirely  overlooked  by  Imth  Flinders  and  Baiuiin 

!  who  met  in  Kncounter  Bay.whereitissltuale<l.  (Flindtv' 

'  i.  18'.»_1<.M>.) ;  and,  when  discovered  In  182<t,  it  w.-is  found 

j  to  be  defended  by  a  double  line  of  breakers,  the  foam  of 

i  which  extended  from  <nie  end  of  the  bay  to  the  other 

1  (Stiirl,  11.  17.'5.  239.)     Us  p.iss.ige  is  therefore  impracdl 

j  cable,  even  did  its  width  and  depth  admit  of  ravigation  — 

hut  this  they  do  not ;  ami  Lake  Alexandrina,  Into  which 

the  Murray  first  disihargcs  itself,  though  .W  m.  lonu  and 

40  m.  wide.  Is  so  extremely  shallow  as  to  be  incapable  in 

many  places,  of  fio.iting  even  a  Ijoat  (Slurt,  ii.   |(^) 

Whence  is  it  that  this  combination  of  so  many  streams 

has  such  a  poor  and   Insignificant  termination  ?    The 

Macquarrle  alone,  at  less  than  100  m.  from  its  source  it 

I  sometimes  capable  of  floating  a  74.Bun   ship.     {Otieu 

!  I'.'2.;  W'entworth,  101.)     The  Castlereagh  Is  even  niuru 

j  cosisiderable  ( Oiley,  2.'i3. ) ;  and  the  Darling,  Morrnm. 

I  bidgee,  and    Murray,    appear,  In  some  s<!asons  and  In 

i  some  parts  of  their  course,  to  be  capable  of  supplyiiiit 

j  a    host  of  such   lakes    as   that  which   is  the    cnniiiioii 

i  recipient  of  the  waters  of  them  all.     But  In  truth  these 

I  rivers,  notwithstanding  their  great  length  of  course  and 

I  width  of  channel,  are  of  the  nature  of  mountain  torrcnls 

Formed  in  the  hills,  by  the  confluence  of  many  powerfiii 

streams,  they  rush  from  their  mountain  homes  Important 

I  watercourses  ;  hut  quickly  reaching  a  very  level  country 

'  they  iM-come  sluggiili  in  their  motion,  except  whin  iirp'i 


accomp.inles  saltness,  and  there  was  still  no  Indication  of  !  by  the  influence  of  IlixHling  rains  ;  and,  receiving  few 


a  current.  Alxiut  .M)  m.  lower  they  were  found  to  1h'  salt 
and  continue,!  so  for  14  m.  to  a  calar.ict,  where  they 
again  became  sweet.  (I  212.  21'').)  In  Is.KI  Sturt,  in  his 
expedition  down 'he  Murray,  passed  an  important  stream, 
wnlch,  though  large,  fresh,  and  running  with  .i  nuwer- 
ful  current,  lie  concluded  to  lie  the  Darling.  The  his- 
tory of  geographical  discovery  presents  lew  things  more 
creditable  to  the  skill  and  penelraticm  of  th;^  tra\(ller 
than  this  iilenllficition.  Sturt  had  (piltted  the  Darling 
in  despair,  the  year  before,  and  leu  it  a  salt  anil  all  hut 
stagnant  stre.mi  .'1(10  m.  distant  towards  the  N.K.,  vet 
the  Ingenious  conjecture  li<^  hazarded  .ts  to  Its  being  this 
important  affluent  of  the  Murray,  has  lii'i'n  verified  in 
most  renpiTts  by  the  more  extended .ind  belter  appi>inted 
ex|H-di(ion  of  liis  surcessor  on  the  sanu'  line  ol  explo- 
Mitihell,  In  IhS.'!.  traced  the  Darling  froTH  the 


no  tributaries,  their  existence  depends  on  the  inagniludi 
of  their  sources,  so  that  they  shoal  and  narrow  ,i»  th»y 
proceed, —  an  effect  exactly  the  reverse  of  any  thiim  oh. 
served  in  older  countries.  When  the  mountains  ,ire  sa. 
turated  with  water,  the  beds  of  these  streams  Ixconii 
fully  chargeil,  and  then  they  foam  anil  thunder  ailing  Ihilr 
track,  till,  in  the  flats  of  the  low  country,  they  ineei  »i[h 
some  opposition,  when  (thi'lr  banks  no  longer  alilo  lo 
contidn  them )  they  spreail  lo  the  right  and  left  in  marshes 
of  which  the  overflow  tiiiils  its  way  by  insignificant ihaiw 
iiels  to  other  stre.inis.  In  dry  seasons,  on  the  loiitrary 
these  rivers  dwindle  to  trifling  bnmks,  even  In  the  momi! 
tains,  whlk .  In  the  plains,  their  wide  and  deep  lieili  bo. 
come  converleil  into  dry  and  dusty  chasms.  'Ihis  is  ihe 
CISC  with  the  MiM'i|imrrle  and  the  I.ai  lilan,  wliiih,  issuliij 
from  the  mountains  in  large  and  full  streams,  are  |„>i  i' 


*  Thu  U  srrfirdiiu  In  Mitehell'i  M»|t:  Imt  thiiRentlrmsn  pliu-itC. 
Nar1humt«rland  KV/ ftiihiY  K.  ihsii  tlmdiTs.    {.\-lm.  ik.itnii  y.ty. 


ration.  ^ 

point  where  Sturt  hail  quitiinl  It  in  IV/J  to  32}  S. ;  and  in  i  the  interior  flats  In  extensive  swamps.whIchlnVetteasorii 

I  are  every  where  Inundated,  while,  after  a  long-nmtiiined 
.  I  ,.,mn  ...y.  I  ''f""l'''«.  the  lieds  (d'  the  rivers  present  nothing  more  of 
I.  »oj.)  iiirUiirt,  b»  l«-«iinic  1  Miil«.>irih.-iinil,  111  <„n.ec|uenn.„f  I  moisture  than  a  siiceession  of  ponds,  and  their  niarshei, 
blimlnn  wMihrr.diil  >«>i  sfr  ihr  ainali  inouih  nf  iliv  lilriieiK.  ,  nearly  or  wholly  dried,  exhibit  the  cre<>ks  by  vthichllieir 

...Lr*^  l«»mn;«.  «r»  «i»e-.  fv,nn  Mill  h.ir«  ..irk  aii.1  in.1,1.    ■|hi,  ,  Imperfect  comminiicatloii  Is  kept  iipdurlng  the  Imiiidalion 

d  tlkTn»«r  »  1"  n  imK  from  llu»»rf  Miirl,  hut  111  c.iiM.'limiii'of  111*     „.in,  .1,,,  liu.li„„  1  \l..r,..„,i,i  1  ■"!(  •"■  """"iHi  un 

tu  •up.rtar  iH'l~l"iii«.t.  «f  .Mii.luir.  . .t,.,l>i,„n,  ihe,  ate  iiMiro  .'.,,'.,  ''y"'ig  and  Morriinihldgee,  which  thus  r.relve 
UkHr  10  h»  «.  .iirnif.  Arn.iiK  o«i,»i  cssaaJOn,  ttturt'i  ofili  cliruiia.  "utmtlewaterltomthein.eltherdiirlngdroughtordeluBC. 
aMtw«u..lMii<«U>«Sli>m7.   .  I  (0«<<y.3S— 37.10a.  l3e,)4a.38Si,3(l3,«ic.j«<url,i,36.»e!, 


ui  ;  and  Mitchett,  i.  39 
octilioned  supply,  trifllii 
that  the  last  mentioned  r 
(be  supply  they  bring  t 
iSlurl,  ii.  108.  J   MilcheU 
liever  loses  the  cliaractei 
[le  allirined  of  no  othei 
except,  jierhaps.  Us  alt 
ouanllty  of  water,  final 
therefore  great;    absor| 
their  work  unchecked  bv 
rounding  country ;  and 
rivers  receive  an  occasioi 
the  occurrence  of  rapidi 
po  means  Improbable  tlu 
hefore  it  reached  the  coa 
These  rivers  have  tlieii 
Thstof  the  Macquarrle 
G»yilir,  3.000  ;  of  the  D 
2339.    The  source  of  t 
idivrr :  and  the  sources  ol 
Iriiig  in  the  Warragoni 
higher.     The  descent  i 
rapid  that  the  river-beds 
thjn  in  all  their  subset 
ruarrle  falls  2.800  ft.  hi  2 
\,  in  less  than  100  m.; 
Puraaresq,  Gwydir,  &c. 
hefuie  their  junction  witi 
li,  119.  i  Oxlc)/,  9. ;  Cur 
312.)    In  consequence  of 
UU  and  rapids  are  exti 
■arts  of  the  rivers.    Bei 
Afiiley  (though  this  is  ( 
imiiortance),  are  exceed 
lias  a  pitch  of  180  ft.,  th 
dicular  height.    (Oxley,i 
Lakes  are  abundant  in 
(erred  from  the  level  natu 
of  them  are  very  large,  ai 
Lake  .Mexandrfna,  the  r 
far  the  largest  surface ; 
ejlremeiy  shallow ;  and 
liaM.')'),  which,  in  I828,i 
and  7  wide,  was  said,  by 
hecn  a  thick  forest  wltlii 
bill  dried  up  to  a  grassy 
lakes  of  the  InterTur  are 
(ililru,  I'iO— 130. ;  Milcl. 
tiled  curiosity  has  drawn 
Inspect  one  of  these  rei 
lemons,  the  result  of  his 
be  disappointment.  i,Slut 
Ibcy  are,  abound  along  tl 
Murray,  as  far  as  tlieju 
10 far  from  yielding  any 
o«n  waters  seem,  Ir,   pi 
oierAowiiig  their  banks. 
(juito  isolated,  and  iioni 
ilKise  the  largest,  are 
rather  brine-pits,  appeii 
iitels  of  the  interior  hot 
SI.  HO,  &e. ;  Cross's  Juii 
&i7.  — Were  the  soil 
rarious  in  different  part 
m  more  than  what  Is 
world.    Hut  the  Austral 
ol  111  own,  apparently 
In  other   countries,   ri 
and  their   influence   is 
ttiuric.    In  Australia, 
parts  of  streams  ;  and,  i 
promise    fairest  at  Ihei 
.lourcei,  Invariably  and  i 
leaving   the    country  a 
ntrihes,  rendering  It  at 
di'itriictive  of  animal  a 
.ml,  It  is  not   wonderl 
be  found  only  on  the  si 
ibie  elevations  ;    or  tha 
ibiii.ld  look  for  the  Inil 
I  feverish   anxiety,   uh 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  ICi 
"Had  we  picked  up  a 
bis  ahnniliinment  of  tli 
li.  144.),  "as  indicating 


tould  have  uune  on.  I' 
even  a  biru  inhabited  - 
almost  annihilated  ;  an 
brciiiild  scarcely  walk,  s 
band  til  despatch  him." 
and  the  consequent  failii 
not  Ihe  smallest  eminen 
clrnimstances  diametric 
miiihl  Ih.'  obtained,  the 
I  andalthungli  we  could 
ftl  there  wu  nut  a  rlsln 
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,,» •  anit  MitcheU,  I.  3S1.,  11.  33.  771.  tec.)  Yot  thii  lagt 
Sioned  supply,  trilling  aa  it  Is,  la  pcrliaps  the  greatnit 
Sat  the  last  mentioned  rivers  receive,  and  in  consequence 
.!!  «uDi)ly  tliey  bring  to  the  Murray  it  very  unctirtain. 
Siof/,  »•  lO*- >  Mitchell,  11.  113.)  The  latter,  however, 
Lm  loses  the  character  of  a  permanent  river,  which  can 
he  allirined  of  no  other  known  stream  of  tlie  interior, 
Mccpt.  l)e''t"'P»<  "'  allluent,  tlie  Morumbldgce.  The 
uiiitily  uf  water,  finally  conveyed  to  the  simi,  is  not 
therefore  great;  absorption  and  evaporation  perform 
jhfir  work  unchecked  bv  any  liberal  suiipiy  from  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  anu  were  it  not  that  tho  two  chief 
liiiTS  receive  an  occasional  impetus  to  tlinir  current  by 
h,  occurrence  of  rapids  (Sturt,  li.  83.  98,  &c.).  It  is  by 
no  means  Improbable  that  the  whole  might  be  exhausted 
Lfore  it  reached  the  coast. 

Tliesc  rivers  have  their  sources  at  very  great  elevations. 
That  of  the  Macquarrle  is  2,069  ft.  above  the  sea ;  of  tho 
f  *yiiir,  •l."*'*'  '■>  "'  "'^  Dumaresq,  2,970 ;  of  tho  Lachlan, 
iW.  li"*  '"""^B  °f  ""^  Castlerengh  cannot  be  mucli 
lowor ;  and  the  sources  of  the  Morrumbidgee  and  Murray, 

dug  in  the  Warragcmgs,  are,  prul)ably,  considenibly 
hijlier.  The  descent  of  the  country  is  however  so 
lipid  tliat  the  river-beds  sink  more  in  the  first  few  miles 
ihan  in  a''  their  subsequent  course ;  that  of  tlie  Mac- 


fuarriefttl'' 2.800  ft.  in  2C0in.;  thatof  the  I-achlan,  j,7S9 

ft       ■       "■  '"  ""'"" 
Puinsfesq 


(I  In  less  than  lUOm.;  while  the  united  waters  of  the 
nuinaresq,  Gwydir,  &c.  havo  fallen  at  least  2,000  ft. 
Uoic  their  junction  with  the  Castlcreitgh.  (Sturt.  t.  l.'iO., 
U  119.;  OxUy,9.i  Currie,  in  FiM,  31». ;  Mitchell,  ii. 
lii)  In  consequence  of  this  formation  ol  the  country, 
(alU  and  rapids  are  extremely  luimcrous  in  the  higher 
narts  of  the  rivers.  Uecket  and  Uathurst  Falls,  in  the 
Aniley  (though  this  is  a  mountain  stream  of  no  great 
iniiiortancc),  are  exceedingly  magnificent  s  the  former 
his  a  pitch  of  ISO  ft.,  the  latter,  one  of  235  ft.  perpen< 
dicular  height.    ( Oxley,  297.  299. ) 

Lakes  are  abundant  in  Australia.aB  might  Indeed  be  in- 
ferred from  the  level  nature  of  the  plain  country,  but  none 
of  them  are  very  large,  and  few  appear  to  be  permanent. 
lake  .Mexandrfna,  tho  recipient  of  tho  Murray,  has  by 
far  the  largest  surface ;  but,  as  before  observed,  it  is 
eslromely  shallow;  and  Lake  (ieorge  (lat. 35".  y.  long. 
149' IJ'),  which,  in  IH2H,was  a  sheet  of  water,  17  m.  long, 
and?  wide,  was  said,  by  an  old  native  female,  to  have 
I^Q  a  thick  forest  within  her  memory ;  and  in  1830  It 
hid  dried  up  to  a  grassy  pl.iiu.  ( Mitchell,  ii. '.i\3.)  The 
laiie»  of  the  interior  are  subject  to  llie  same  variation 
liktey,  121)— 130. ;  iViVcAW/,  11.  34— .37.),  and  when  ex- 
cited curiosity  has  drawn  the  traveller  from  his  road,  to 
inspect  one  of  these  reservoirs,  more  than  commonly 
famous,  tlie  result  of  his  examination  is  almost  sure  to 
1)0 disappointment.  {Sturl,i.  l.').)  These  lakes,  such  as 
tliey  are,  abound  along  the  banks  of  the  I.achlan  and  the 
Murray,  as  far  aa  the  junction  of  the  Darling ;  they  are 
iofar  from  yielding  any  supplies  to  the  rivers,  that  their 
o\in  waters  seem,  in  part,  to  depend  upon  the  latter 
overliowiiig  their  banks.  Some  of  them  are,  howevi^r, 
quite  isolated,  and  none  have  any  outlet.  Many,  and 
tbiise  the  largest,  are  salt ;  and  small  salt-lakes,  or 
rather  brine-pita,  appear  to  be  common  in  the  deiid 
livels  of  tho  interior  both  E.  &  W.  ( MitcheU,  li.  00.  82. 
51, 140,  Sic. ;  Crots'iJoiirn.  Dale,  I'i2.) 

S,ji/._Were  the  soil  of  Austriilia  merely  extremely 
rarious  in  different  parts  of  tl'e  continent,  it  would  be 
PI)  more  than  what  Is  seen  In  every  otlier  part  of  the 
lorld.  But  the  Australian  soil  varies  according  to  laws 
of  its  own,  apparently  unknown  In  any  other  region. 
Ill  other  countries,  rivers  are  tho  great  fertilizers, 
aid  their  influence  Is  the  grciter  the  long(  r  their 
course.  In  Australia,  fertility  la  confined  to  the  higher 
parts  of  strcaina  ;  and,  aa  has  been  slmwii,  those  which 
rtomiso  fairest  at  their  outset  from  their  mountain 
Hiuroei,  invariably  and  quickly  either  dry  in  their  beds, 
Ifaving  the  country  an  arid  desert,  or  spread  into 
niarihes,  rendering  it  an  uninhabitable  swamp,  equally 
drstructivo  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  'i'tiiia  situ- 
,(itl,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  productive  soil  rhoiild 
\x  found  only  on  the  sides  anil  aiiininits  of  conhiiler- 
al)ie  elevations  ;  or  that  the  explorers  of  the  interior 
should  look  for  the  indlcatlims  of  iiioiiiitalii  land  with 
1  feverish  anxiety,  which  it  is  dilliciilt  liir  a  native 
of  (he  li'rtlle  plains  of  Kiirope  and  Asia  to  comprehend. 
"Had  we  picked  up  a  stone,"  says  .Sturt,  speiiking  of 
his  ahandonment  of  the  iiiveHtlnatliin  of  the  Darliug 
(ilH),  "as  Indicating  our  aiproach  to  liifih  land.  I 
lould  have  Bone  on.  But  this  Hcenied  a  desiTt,  that  not 
even  a  bird  inhabited  — the  vegetable  kliigiluni  was 
ilmost  annihilated  ;  and  tlie  native  dog,  mi  thin  that 
he  eoulJ  scarcely  walk,  seemed  to  linplioe  some  niercitiil 
hand  to  despatch  him."  This  was  during  a  dry  sea.'iiin, 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  streams.  "  There  was 
not  the  smallest  eminence."  says  Oxlej  (ji.Nli.),  Miiiler 
cirriiinstances  diametrically  opposite,  "  whence  a  view 
miijht  lie  obtained,  the  country  appearing  a  dead  U'\el; 
ami  although  we  could  see  for  some  diataiicu  all  roiinil, 
yd  there  wat  nut  u  riainv  ground  In  any  direction.    The 


margin  of  the  stream  was  a  wet  bog,  full  of  water-holes, 
and  covered  with  marsh  plants.     It  was  only  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  blghta, 
that  any  eucalypti  grew.      There  was   not   the   least 
appearance  of  nativea ;  nor  waa  bird  or  animal  of  any 
description  seen  during  the  day,  except  a  solitary  narive 
dog ;  —  we  aecmed,  indeed,  the  aoie  living  creaturea  In 
these  vast  deserts."    "  From  a  tree  near  the  camp," 
says  Mitchell  (ii.  148.),  "  Burnett  descried  a  goodly  hill, 
distant  22  m.     It  was  indeed  (p.lSii.)  a  welcome  sight 
to  us,  after  traversing  for  several  months  so  much  of  tho 
dead  levels  of  the  fnterior ;  and  I  accordingly  named 
this  hill.  Mount  Hope."— "  Within  the  water  line,"  (of 
Regent's  Lake,  now  a  grassy  plain,)  observes  the  same 
authority,  "  stood  dead  trees,  of  a  full-grown  size,  appa- 
rently killed  by  too  much  water,  too  plainly  showing  to 
what  long  periods  the  extremes  of  drought  and  moisture 
may  extend  in  this  singular  country."    (li.  34.)    Again 
(11.  157.)  ho  speaks  of  a  row  of  bare  poles,  the  remnants 
of  yarra  trees,  8  or  10  years  old,  which  occupy  the  very 
middle  of  a  stream,  though  tliey  must  have  attained 
their  growth  while  tho  beilof  the  river  was  dry.    The 
soil  of  these  desolate  and  extensive  plains  Is  various ; 
In  some  places  red  tenacious  clay ;  in  othera,  a  dark  hazel- 
coloured  loam,  rotten  and  full  of  holes  :  sand  Is  not  very 
abundant,  but  it  is  found ;  and  whatever  the  composition, 
one  unvarying  appearance  of  dreariness  and  desolation 
marks  the  scene.      Kxceptions  must  be  made,  however, 
to  some  portions  of  land  ira  the  Murray  and  Morruni- 
bidgee  (Mitchell,  11.  138,  &e.),  but  these  are  both  per- 
manent streams,  their  floods  restrained  by  outer  banks 
or  bergs  %,  so  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  in  some 
degree  jireserved  from  the  tierce  extremes  of  drought 
and  inundation.    Yet  this  more  favourable  description 
must  tie  taken  in  a  restricted  aenae  :  about  the  meridian, 
where  tho  other  known  rivers  (the  Lachlan,  Macquarrle, 
and  Darling)  cease  to  flow,  the  country  on  the  banks  of 
the  Morrunibiilgee  begins  to  deteriorate;  and  the  river, 
though  it  docs  not  fail,  contracts  soon  after  both  in 
breailtli  and  volume,  till,  at  its  junction  with  the  Murray, 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  creek.  (Sturt, 
ii.  51.  87.)     Compared  with  the  gloomy  sterility  of  these 
flats,  no  contrast  can   be  stronger  than   the  abundant 
fertility  of  the  elevated  terraces,      A  rich,  dry,  vegetable 
soil,  broken  into  gentle  undulations,  anil  watered  with 
the  various  streams  that  form  the  abundant  sources  of 
the    internal    rivers,  is    tho    general    characteristic    of 
Uathurst  Plains,  Liverpool  Plains,  Y,ip  Plains,  and  tho 
other    districts   that    stretch    away  upon  the  summits 
and   N.  sides  of  tlie    Blue    Mountains,  and   N.  of  the 
Liverpool  Bange.     The  W.  valleys  of  the  same  moun- 
tains partake  also  of  the  same  character  ;  and  a  similar 
description  will  apply  to  the  corresponding  country  on 
the  F.  faces  of  the  Darling  r.-mge.     (Uxley,  I8U.  id}. 
275,  S.C.;  A.  Cunninghiitn,  In  Ficbl,  131— I'.ll.;  Sturt,  I. 
fi— 14.,  ii.   11  — 3e.;    Mihhell,  i.  27— .'>7.;    /iw'in  0—8. ; 
Dale,  in  Cross,  !>i—T2,  &c.)    But  the  best  land  hitherto 
found  in  Australia,  is  that  discovered  lately  (I83G)  by 
Major  Mitdicdl,  near  the  S.  coast,  and  called  by  him 
Australia  Felix.       It  lies    among  the  Grampians   and 
Pyrenees  ;   and,  though  surrounded  and  intersected  by 
mud  iind  swamps,  its  high  levels  and  valleys,  abundiintly, 
but  not  excessively  watered,  are  so  iirolific,  that  the  dis- 
coverer congratulates  himself  on  ''  lieing  the  harliinger 
of  mighty  etianges,  suK'e  his  steps  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  men  and  animals   for  whom  this  fertile 
region  seems  to  have  been  prepared  "  (ii.  157—289.) 

.So  many  theories  have  been  hazarded  to  account  for 
the  host  of  anomalies  in  this  S.  world,  and  each  in  succes- 
sion 1  aind  to  be  erroneous,  that  great  circumapection  is 
necessary  in  offering  even  a  surmise  as  to  the  causes  of 
physical  arraiig''ineiits  and  appearances,  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  all  former  experience.  One  fact,  however, 
forces  itself  on  our  notice  :  the  fertile  parts  of  Australia, 
confined  to  the  higher  regions,  are  as  effectually  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  apparently  irredeemable  de- 
serts, as  thiiUKh  the  ocean  fhiwed  between  them.  And 
how  many  centuries  is  it  since  the  ocean  did  so  flow  ? 
The  diflerent  explorers  iiiianimously  declare  the  dead 
flats  of  the  interior  to  be  netr  /iimc/,— new,  that  is,  in  com* 
parlson  with  tie'  iiiniiiitaios  by  wliicfi  they  are  bounded  ; 
while  those  mountains  tliemselves,  judging  by  their  po- 
verty ill  primitise  tiirnialions,  are  apparently  more  recent 
tli.ui  the  similar  elevations  of  the  N.  hemisphere.  Kturt 
believe"  tl^e  Darling  to  have  lieeii  the  main  channel  which 
carried  cdV  the  last  waters  of  the  ocean  from  the  low 
l.iiiifs,  anil  its  bed  — which  he  esteems  an  astiiary  rather 
than  a  valley  —  to  have  reiii.iined  the  natural  and  proper 
reservoir  of  the  streams  falling  from  the  F.  and  \V.  (ii. 
il!i. )  None,  Imwever,  fall  into  it  in  (ifiO  ni.  (Mitehell, 
1.  2ii5.)  •  but  the  wlnile  iippeiiraiice  of  the  country  on  ita 
hanks  is  vtriinglv  corniliorativc  of  Sturt's  opinion. 
iMitilieU.  i.  21 1.  ;iii7..  ii.  1119.  113—116.)  But  what,  then, 
was  the  coiiiliituti  of  the  cimntry.  prevtously  to  that  cim- 
viilsion  or  cli.iiKe,  of  whatever  Kind  it  miglit  be,  which 

*  Si-ffCot.  .f.it'liHitirH  |M|h-r  ,111  "  (iin-urfl|ililcal  Arrangemont  and 
Nunamciaiuri'."  {Jtiurn.  Or»x.  Sik,  Iv.  34.) 
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Uld  bare  th!i  exteniWe  tract?  EfldenUy th«tofl»l»nd 
grouDi,  at  greater  or  leu  dlitancet  from  each  other,  the 
turfocet  of  which  (now  the  terracea  and  taWe-landi  of 
the  mountalDi)  had  remained  exposed  lufflclentlr  long  to 
enable  mineral  and  Tegetable  decoinpoiltion  to  perform 
Its  work  of  creating  a  fertile  soil.    The  river,  of  theie 
illandt  (now  the  tourcei  of  the  anomaloui  Internal  itreami ) 
would,  like  other  Uland  rivers,  run  their  short  courses  to 
the  Ihen  sea,  and  having  performed  their  office  of  Irri- 
gating the  tracts  through  which  they  flowed,  be  there 
absorbed.     On  the  exposure  of  the  interior,  «ll^,thls 
would  be  changed.   The  newly  uncovered  land,  destitutn 
of  veiretation  with  the  exception  of  marine  plants,  would 
of  necessity  remain  sterile  till  the  decomposition  of  th^se 
gradually,  though  slowly,  began  to  form  a  soli.  ( Flinders, 
11  116  )    The  rivers,  no  longer  received  into  a  sea,  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  sources,  would  begin  to  wear 
themselves  channels  In  the  new  ground— a  process  which, 
while  the  descent  was  considerable,  would  bo  rapid  in  its 
operations ;  but  which,  when  the  stream,  reaching  a  level 
aat,  had  lost  much  of  its  initial  impetus,  would  decrease 
in  energy ;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  hollow,  would 
wholly  cease,  at  least  for  a  season.    Such  a  hollow  Is  the 
Marsh  of  the  Maequarrie  <.V(«r/,  ii.l  .W.),  and  a  succession 
of  such  hollows  seems  to  form  the  marshes  of  the  Liich- 
lan.  ( MilchcU,  ii.  59— 01 .)   The  water  losing  Ics  flow,  and 
spreading  over  these  hollows,  tlrposits  hi  them  the  fertile 
debris  from  Its  native  hills,  and  thus  t'ivcs  birth  to  marsh 
plants,  the  decomposition  of  which  still  further  improves 
the  soil ;  and,  in  tlie  season  of  flood,  the  washing  of  this 
debits  to  the  sides  of  the  concavity,  by  gradually  forming 
a  channel,  gives  to  the  exhausted  stream  new  strength  to 
struggle,  inch  by  inch,  along  its  course.  That  some  such 
process  has  been  at  work  ever  since  this  land  was  first 
explored,  seems  evident  from  the  bergs,  or  outer  banks  of 
the  Murray,  Morrumbidgcc,  &c. ;  and  Mitchell  could  no 
otherwise   account   for   the   remarkable  appearance  of 
many  of  the  lakes  which  he  passed,  than  iiy  supposing 
that  their  hollows  existed  btfore  Ihe  rivers  bfgan  to  .How 
(Ii.  34.).    "We  cannot  doubt,"  says  Humboldt  (/'tr,». 
ifar.,  Iv.  160.),  "that  In   both  continents  (Africa  and 
Australia)  there  are  systems  of  interior  rivers  .vhich 
may  be   considere<l  as  not   yet   fully   developed,   and 
which  communicate    with   each   other,   either  in  the 
times  of  great  risings,  or  by  permanent  bifurcations;" 
a  sagacious  remark,  made  more  than    10  years  before 
the  discovery  of  the  extensive  connection  between  tlio 
channels  of  the  Australian  streams,  by  which  it  is  so 
remarkably  confirmed.    (See,  also,   Carl  Itilter,  Erd- 
kunde,  i.  SI.*). )  llut  ii  Sturi's  surmise  be  founded  in  truth, 
the  bed  of  the  Darling,  or  its  continuation,  that  of  the 
Murray,  should  be  the  common  drain  of  all  the  Innd  be- 
tween llsell'  and  the  older  mountains  towards  the  \L.  and 
S. ;  and  this  it  is,  or  is  In  progress  of  becoming.     The 
union  is  cirecte<l  for  all  the  known  streams  except  the 
Lachlan  and  Maequarrie ;  and  of  these  the  former  has 
completed  its  \yn\  (Mile/iiil,  11.78.),  though  it  h.is  not 
ret  been  able  to  fil!  up  the  hollows  which  form  its  marshes 
n  the  wet  season  ;  and  the  latter,  though  mucli  impeded 
by  the  extent  saul  lowness  of  its  swamp.  Is  struggling  to 
establish  a  permanent  connection  with  the  Castlereagh, 
through  Morrisett's  Ponds  (Slurt,  1.  140.),  and  with  the 
Darling  direct,  through  Duck  Creek  ( MilchrU,  ii.  3i.). 
The  great  dcflciency  of  springs  and  triliutary  streams  is 
one  great  caus>i  of  the  slowni-ss  of  this  o|H'ratlon  :  but 
the  deficiency  itself  Is  only  what  might   reasonaljiy  be 
looked  lor  in  a  country  of  recent  formation,  especially  In 
one  where  the  eminences  are  so  few  and  so  little  elevated 
as  they  appear  to  be  In  the  interior  of  Australia.   Springs 
can  be  formed  only  by  the  accumulation  of  moisture  in 
the  cavities  and  gullies  of  hills;  and  this  accumulation 
must,  in  the  lirst  Instance,  procee<l  with  extreme  tardi- 
ness.    When  overchargiKl,  and  not  till  then,  these  reser- 
voirs will  give  forth  their  superfluous  waters ;  at  flrst,  by 
a  simple  overflow,  and,  when  the  additional  supply  has 
given  to  the  torrent  thus  first  formed  siifndent  power  to 
deepen  its  bed,  in  a  continual  stream.  (.See  the  very  pro- 
found article  HlVKu,  in  the  A'nry.  Brit.,  xvili.  .TJ— 91.,  ! 
more  esperially  at  p.  70.  ft  leq.).    When  this  process  has 
been  long  in  operation,  these  streams  will  lie  numerous, 
and  such  is  the  case  in  the  terraces  and  older  mountains 
of  Australia :  where  the  land  is  comparatively  new,  they 
may  be  expected  to  be  scarce,  and  they  are  scarce  be- 
yond parallel  In  the  interior  of  the  same  continent  Even 
when  bJ-come  jwrmanent,  time  must  lie  allowed  lor  them 
to  cut  their  path  to  their  llnal  channel ;  and  this  is  a  most 
wise  arrangement,  since,  did  such  new-born  currents  find 
their  way  directly  to  an  extensive  iM'd,  the  source  from 
which  they  are  supplied  would  be  exhausted,    (.'enturles, 
therefore,  must  proluibly  elapse  lietween  the  flrst  apiH'ar- 
ance  of  the  infant  torrent  and  its  final  absorption  Into 
some  river  system.     In  the  interval  It  will  pursue  its 
course  surely,  however  slowly;   and  with  a  speed  and 
direction  varying  according  to  the  obstructions  which  It 
meets  with,  and  the  amount  of  Its  initial  »up|ily.  Many  of 
these  incipient  streams  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Ans 
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trallA,  roaiing  greater  or  lest  approaches  to  what  Hum- 


while  others' appear  to  be  permanent  to  the  point  tow^i'k* 
they  have  already  cut  their  way.  (,Slurl,  I.  Iffl. .  MUel.n 
I.  289.  249-283.  261.,  *c. ;  II.  S2.,  *c.)  But,  aiahi,  uZ.' 
the  surface  of  a  new  country,  so  slngoarly  devoid  « 
vegcUble  decay  (S/ur<,  1.108.),  production  will  necessari?. 
be  limited  to  those  spots  where  the  rivers  and  floods  ha> 
deposited  their  fertilizing  slime.  The  barrenness  of  ih 
districts  remote  from  streams  and  swampi  Is,  in  fact  th 
■niversal  theme  of  all  travellers  {Oxley,  Slurt  mS 
Mitchell,  passim);  while  yarra  trees  to  a>stinctly'm»k 
the  bed  ol^  a  river,  that  the  course  of  the  latter  mav  K 
kept  In  view  even  at  the  distance  of  the  visible  horuon 
and  every  flat  subject  to  Inundation  is  crowded  with  donsn 
shrubs,  Imx-trees,  polygonum,  kangaroo  grass,  reods 
and  other  native  vegetation.  ( Mitchell,  ii.  M.  and  patsim' 
Sturt.i.  717.  and  passim,-  Oxley,  97—103.  and  passim  { 
Here,  then,  arc  abundant  elements  of  a  soil,  the  proceii 
of  forming  which  Is  expedited  by  the  remnrkably  nro 
longed  and  flercn  extremes  of  drought  and  floou  tii 
which  this  region  Is  subjected.  (See  Climate.)  Xh« 
vegetation  of  Interior  Australia,  such  as  it  is,  doos  not 
live  its  natural  term,  or  die  of  natural  decay ;  but  nhpn 
a  flood  has  given  birth  to  that  race  of  trees  and  shrnbi 
which  draw  their  sustenance  from  excessive  moisture 
a  loug-coiitinued  drought  destroys  nearly  tlic  whole 
trllie  (S/ur/,  i.  U.'S,  &c.);  while  such  plants  as  dcliohi 
in  a  dry  soil  spring  from  the  earth  formed  from  tliojr 
decomposition,  to  lie  In  their  turn  destroyed,  after  10  or 
12  years'  growth,  by  the  constant  exposure  to  too  much 
water  In  a  return  of  the  season  of  floods.  ( Mitchell,  ii  34 
148.  313.).  It  Is  quite  clear  that  this  alternation  miist 
tend  to  fertilize  the  land  much  more  rapidly  than  if 
either  race  of  plants  continued  to  draw  their  ni-urish. 
ment  frcn-.  the  newly  deposited  and  still  meagre  carili" 
till  tiiey  perished  from  pure  exhaustion,  the  more  csoe^ 
daily  as  ileciduous  trees  are  almost  unknown*,  and  con- 
sequently one  great  source  of  supply,  the  scattering!  o"( 
autumn  In  other  regions,  is  wanting  to  the  native  soil  oi 
Australia. 

It  appears  probable,  then,  that  both  the  land  .ind  water 
are  hero  still  in  a  course  of  formation  ;  that  the  varlou! 
nnomidies,  in  each,  which  fill  the  minds  of  Kuroprani 
with  wonder,  are  only  the  natural  appearances  of  an  im. 
perfect,  or  rather  of  an  unfinished  work  ;  and  that  they 
will  vanish  when  the  causes,  now  In  operation,  shall  haTs 
produced  their  full  effect.  These  opinions  are  hazarded 
however,  with  much  diffidence  ;  and  only  becau.se  thev 
appear  to  residt  from  the  facts  collected  by  actual  .ilj. 
servers. 

Climate —  About  a  third  part  of  the  Austr.illan  con- 
tinent, the  N.  part,  together  with  the  large  island  of  New 
Guinea,  and  the  other  isles  enumerated  .it  the  boginuini; 
of  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  lie 
In  the  torrid  zone.  The  other  portion  of  the  coiitinpnt 
the  islands  immediately  adjacent,  and  New  Ztaland,  are 
in  the  S.  temperate  zone.  The  proportion  of  inter-iropi- 
cal  to  extra-tropical  land  is,  therefore,  altogether  about 
as  5  to  12  ( Matte- Jlrun'i  Tab.  xil.  270.  375.)  Of  the  ge. 
neral  climate  in  the  former  portion  little  Is  positively 
known,  though  It  may  be  too  probably  Inferred  that  it 
resembles  generally  those  regions  of  the  N.  hemisphere, 
similarly  situated,  where  running  water  is  scarce  ;  th.it  Is] 
that  a  consider.ihle  jiorMon  of  It  is  burned  up  «|ih' 
Intense  heat.  On  the  N.  coa»t  a  wind  from  the  S.  raise! 
the  temperature  with  extreme  suddenness  (A'rng,  i.  M.), 
and  a  N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  in  the  imerlnr 
(A/i<fAW/,i.3lft.;  /'.l'unningA>i»i,l.  174.;  Jycntirorlh.n:-, 
arguing,  lii  both  cases,  a  passage  over  a  highly  heated 
soil.  Troplc.ll  Australia  is  in  the  range  of  the  Indi.in 
monsoons,  of  which  the  N  .W.  sets  In  usually  about  Ihe 
beginning  of  November,  and  that  from  the  S.I''.,  in  the 
early  part  of  April.  There  is,  however,  much  irre- 
gularity in  their  recurrence,  the  variation  siiniclime! 
amounting  to  more  than  a  month.  (Campl/iil's  (hog. 
Joum.,  iv.  Hw.)  In  these  regions  tlie  seaMins  ran 
!  scarcely  be  dividc-d  into  ilry  and  rainy  ;  for  though  the 
I  N.W.  (or  summer)  monsoon  be  attended  with  vwr 
j  heavy  falls,  yet  they  seldom  continue  above  2  or  3  hnuri 
at  a  time,  so  that  they  rarely.  If  ever,  put  a  complete 
stop  to  out-door  labour.  From  June  to  Septemljer, 
no  rain  falls,  though  these  are  iinquesthmably  the 
j  healthiest  months  of  the  year.  A  great  quantity  of 
I  moisture  must,  however,  at  all  limes  1h.'  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  though  Imperceptible  to  the  sense.^ 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  dry  or  S.E.  monsoon: 
for  Ircm  articles  are  kept  from  rusting  only  by  Int'csujit 
r.ire;  and  the  exposed  surface  of  the  rocks,  along  ihu 
Intertropical  coasts,  are  so  generally  coloured  hy  Iha 
oxide  ot  inm,  that  the  term  reil  might  without  imprn. 
priety  be  :id(>pted  as  descriptive  of  the  N.N.K.  ami  >.\V 
shores.  {Cnmplirll's  (1.  J.,  iv.  119.;  A'rVi^,  1. :)!«;.)  Tlis 
average  temiierature  at  Melville  Island,  on  the  N.  cwitl, 

*  Oiu  onljr  it  inratioiuidi  ntmtir,  Ihd  whlM  ccdw  (Melia  coikIi. 
rach).    fVWr'.t^K. 
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frnm  April,  1997,  to  March,  1M8,  wut  88°  Fah.j  the 
ini*T  a»eraKO  80» ;  that  of  the  lummer  80°  ;  and  the 
rt?rpme  avcfagc.  75°  (for  July),  and  87"  (for  Dec). 
It  may  al«o  l>e  obserrcd,  that  tho  coolnst  part  of  the  day 
annears  to  bo  6  A.M.,  the  tempiirature  of  that  hour  being 
froin  I'to?*  lower  than  that  of  niidnlKht.  (CampheWf 
r  /  152.)  With  regard  to  Kxtra-tropical  Australia,  it 
li  a  pretty  common  obiervation,  that  tho  climate  of  N.  S. 
Walei  assimilates  very  closely  to  that  of  .S.  Italy ;  but 
thin  must  be  taken  with  some  limitations :  first,  the 
atmosphere  is  very  considerably  drier  •,  accondiy,  the 
psirtnics  of  temperature  are  greater;  thirdly,  the  arer- 
lei-  heat  is  rather  less ;  and  fourthly,  tho  temperature 
Iioncars  to  dec'reaso  more  rapidly  by  elev.-ition.  The 
fiillowiiig  is  a  statement  of  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  niiantity  of  rain  at  Sldnev  in  1821-2,  Tarumatta  in 
lBi24.  Perth  (Swan  River)  In  1831,  an^l  K.  George's 
Soiinainl»ai-2. 
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Tlie  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is,  from  observations 
at  Sidney,  rather  above  05" ;  l>om  those  at  Paramatta, 
rather  above  (ia'' ;  from  those  at  Perth,  rather  below  (i7J°  ; 
from  tliose  at  K.  George'.*  Sound,  rather  below  ((('J°. 
iliiisliane  and  Goulbuurne,  \n  Field,  38.") — 3U7. ;  Irxcin, 
121,  I'M)  In  these  districts,  though  frost  be  not  un- 
known, it  occurs  very  rarely,  and  srow  never  lien  upon 
tliP  ground  ;  but  on  the  mountain  terraces  a  mean  tem- 
perature is  met  with  about  equal  to  that  of  Knglaiid, 
though  its  extremes  are  much  greater.  Cunningham 
if/eltl,  133.)  found  his  thermometer  (varying  from  6G° 
to  S3^  E.  of  the  Blue  Mountains)  sink  suddenly  to  R'J°  on 
rcadiing  Bathurst,  an  elevation  of  1,070  It.  This  was  in 
April  (corresponding  to  October  in  Kurope),  and  warm 
iinter  i-lothing  was  necessary  for  the  party  who  were 
iiroceeding  to  investigate  the  country  toward.i  Liverpool 
Flairis.  Heavy  snows  are  common  in  thece  high  lands  ; 
and  tliough  thi-y  do  not  lie  in  the  valleys,  the  upper  flats 
anil  downs  remain  covered  for  many  dny«.  (  Winlu-orth, 
M.  i  F.  CuHtimghnm,  I.  184.)  The  low  interior  la  hot, 
nhothcr  dry  or  flooded.  (Otli'i/,  Slicrt,  and  MilchfU, 
mjj/ffl.)  The  variations  of  the  seasons  in  Kxtra-tropical 
Australia  occur,  of  course,  in  a  reverse  order  to  that  ob- 
fcrved  N.of  the  equator  j  but  it  is  to  be  noticed,  th.\t 
tHcir  regular  succession  is  much  more  distinctly  marked 
on  llie  liigh  than  on  tiie  low  lands,  lu  tlie  latter,  indeed, 
kjine  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  tropical  climate  are  ob- 
ifrvcd  as  high  as  35"  or  35°  of  lat. ;  among  others,  some- 
ihlnit  very  inucli  rpscmbling  periodical  wind.s,  and  the 
division  of  tlie  year  into  a  ilry  and  rainy  .seaion.  The 
urevailiiig  winds,  in  summer,  are  from  N.  E.  to  .S.  U. ;  in 
!vi„tcr,  from  N.W.  to  .S.W.  (Uxtey,  MS.)  The  showers, 
vken  mil/ fall  (scr.  /lost).  are  generally  confmeu  to  certain 
months,  out  diU'ering  on  the  diflerent  sides  of  the  moiin- 
t.iiiis;  it  being  a  ruinarkable  but  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  floods  on  the  coast  occur  simultaneously  witli  dry 
neatlior  in  tlie  interior,  and  conversely.  Winter  is  from 
March  to  .August ;  May  is  the  rainy  season  on  the  coast ; 
in  the  interior  the  rains  fall  during  the  lummer,  or  be- 
trevn  September  and  February.  {Otky,  U6,  ;  P.  Curt- 
ninitli''"!'  i-  1**2. ;  li'fntti'oith,  50.) 

Hut  a  more  important  division  of  the  Australian  cli- 
mate  i  ito  wet  and  dry.  Is  marked  by  periods  or  cycles  of 
lOpr  12  years  each.  Once  in  such  cycles,  a  ye.ir  of  unini- 
ti^ateil  drought  prevails,  during  which  no  rain  falls,  ami 
Ihp  t'Ifects  of  which  are  equail)'  Intense  on  the  coast  and 
in  llie  interior.  Chise  upon  tins  visitalliin  follows  a  year 
(irili'od ;  hut  the  r.iins,  which  are  at  first  continuous  and 
iseeiicral  as  the  preceding  drouglit,  decrease  with  every 
iiirci'ciling  year,  till  they  again  wholly  fail  for  a  time. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the '2  or  3  yearn  followiiig  the 
(in  Mt  rains  may  lie  denominated  the  vii^l  lu-iioil,  and  that 
;[Pi  iiiual  space  of  time  preceiliiig  the  great  droughts  may 
!»•  ri'i/arded  as  the  long  dry  season  of  Australia.  It  is 
or'v  H  the  inlernu'dlate  years  that  tho  regular  rei  ur- 
rfiHT  of  seasons,  noticed  above,  is  oliservahlo.  (().r/ty, 
vi'. :  Slurl,  1.  Ilv.  I  )  In  refi'reiice  to  the  reverse  order 
(if  ilie  seasons  in  Kurope  and  .Vuittralia,  it  is  worthy  of 
nmark,  that  a  cold  winter  in  tlic  one  appears  to  be  co- 
iiicliieiit  with  a  hot  summer  in  the  otlier ;  and  conversely. 
I)'.  Ciinuini'ham,  \.  218.)  1  or  the  rest,  dews  are  very 
abumlnut,  anil,  fortunately,  fall  the  heaviest  during  llie 
(innmer  iieatr.  and  the  long-continued  droiiglitn.  llaii- 
liiirmi  are  very  frequent,  as  are  .also  thunder  and  liglit- 
iiing;  tlie  Utter  flashing  frequently  for  a  succession  of 
ilais,  wholly  unaccompanied  by  the  former  or  by  a  single 
iliiip  of  r.iiii.  Earthquakes  an:  occasionally  lelt  on  tlie 
S.  coast.  (/'.  Ciinnitu;liani,  1.  IM  ;  Cumjtbt'll's  C  J.,  iv. 
I'll)    The  cllmato  of  Extia-tropicul  Australia  is  pecu- 


liarly favoiir-ible  to  the  human  coniitltutlon,  probahlf 
ft'om  the  deHcleucy  of  vegetable  decomposition,  more 
than  once  before  alluded  to.  Endemic  diseases  arc  al* 
most  unknown  ;  even  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping- 
cough  are  stranticrs ;  but  the  hot  N.  wind  produces 
ophthalmia ;  .am',  the  teres,  or  round  worm.  Is  the  common 
pest  of  childhood.  Dysentery  la  the  most  prevalent 
disease ;  but  one  proof,  and  that  a  etrong  one,  of  tho 
healthy  nature  of  tho  atmosphere,  la  the  facility  with 
which  all  disorders,  oven  tho  wortt  ciises  of  venereal 
affection,  yield  to  tl^e  simplest  remedies.  Deaths  from 
disease  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  N.  coast  is  un- 
healthy, but  certainly  (ess  so  than  most  other  tropical 
countries.  Typhus  and  acute  fevers  are  there  preva- 
lent  in  tho  wet  monsoons ;  •and  during  the  period  of 
variable  winds,  pectolapi.a  (moon  blindness)  appears  to 
supersede  ophthalmia;  and  fcurvy  secmt  to  be  an  en- 
demic, exhibitinc  Itself  with  peculiar  virulence  where  tho 
tropical  heat  is  exercised  upon  a  damp  soil.  Even  here, 
however,  sickness  puts  on  a  generally  mild  form ;  tho 
number  of  deaths,  from  disease,  in  Melville  Island  svai 
only  1  In  9  for  4  years,  or  1  in  35  per  annum.  {P.  Cim- 
ning/iam,  I.  171— 173.;  Campbell's U.J.,iv.  149— l.'il.  1C8.; 
fVentuwth,  55. ;  Irwin,  4.  124.) 

Mineralogy,  —  This,  at  present,  is  a  very  meagre  topic  : 
Iron  Is  the  only  metal  of  which  unequivocal  evidences  are 
found  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  spread  In  great  profusion 
over  all  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  Im- 
mense extent  of  Iron  oxide  on  theN.  coast  (King,  1..3<.Kj,) 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  several  of  the  mountaint 
violently  aO'ect  the  magnetic  needle.  (fWrj/,  MO  ;  Stuvt, 
1.  115.)  It  is  even  s.iid  that  the  compasses  of  vessels  ap 
proarhing  the  shore  feel  a  similar  Influence  (Picture  oj' 
Auitralia.  120.),  but  such  statements  should  be  received 
with  much  caution.  Copper  and  Ie,ad  (the  latter  mixed 
occasionally  with  silver  and  arsenic)  are  said  to  have  been 
traced  both  in  the  niue  Mountains  and  the  Darling 
range ;  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  turn  such 
discovery  to  account ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  case  with  the 
abundant  supply  of  Australian  iron.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  moun- 
tainous strata  in  this  region  are  no'  metalliferous  ;  though 
the  only  ore  that  forces  itself  on  the  attention  be  iron.  It 
may,  however,  be  presumed  from  tho  (;omparatlvely  small 
amount  of  old  foi  matlons  in  the  mountains,  that  they  are 
tlestitutu  of  the  precious  metals  *,  and  of  gems,  only  rock 
crvstals,  garnets,  and  agates  have  yet  been  met  with. 
(Pict.  Ami.  120—124.)  But  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
fossils  exists  here  In  profuse  aliundancc.  Immense  coal- 
fields extend  beneath  the  barren  sandstone,  and  what 
enhances  tlieir  value,  they  occur  in  strata  much  more  ho- 
rizontal than  in  the  Old  world,  and  rarely  more  than  18 
fathoms  below  the  stirlace.  'Ihe  Blue  Mountain  and 
Darling  ranges  are  equally  rich  in  this  treasure,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  It  exists  also  in  the  only 
liall'-oxplorcd  regions  of  the  N .  and  S.  {Fitton,  King'i 
Appen.  ."184,  &e.  ;  Milchell,  i.  14,  &c. ;  Berry,  in  Fic'.d.  233, ; 
Pict.  Ami.  187.) 

II.  BoT.sNY Itlswell  known  that  Botany  Bay  received 

its  name  from  the  .abundant  vegetation  which  Capt. 
Cook  and  Sir  J.  Banks  found  flourishing  on  its  coasts.  It 
Is  scarcely  less  well  known  that  the  first  attempt  at  colo- 
niiation  was  made  at  that  bay,  and  almost  immediately 
.abandoned  by  Governor  PhlUiii,  vuuler  the  conviction 
that  its  soil  was  unprofitable  and  barren.  ( llatrkesworlh, 
ill.  .544.;  Phillip,  51.)  Such  opposite  conclusions,  by 
able  men,  seem  at  first  tight  ratlier  startling ;  but,  on  fur- 
ther examination,  they  are  found  to  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  character  of  the  Australian  botany,  which  is  as  pecu- 
liar as  most  of  tiie  things  in  this  region  of  peculiarities. 
"Picturesque  and  pleasing"  Govr.  Phillip  allows  tho 
pl.ace  to  be  ;  but  Justly  adds  ( p  .52.)  that  "  something  more 
essential  than  beauty  of  appearance  must  bo  sought  in  a 
place  where  the  permanent  residence  of  multitudes  was  to 
be  established," 

The  first  great  division  of  plants  Is  into  two  great 
classes:  the  Oyptugamous,  which  have  no  blossoms  nor 
visible  means  of  Iructillcation ;  such  are  mosses,  fer;!, 
fungi,  &c.  :  and  the  Phanerogamous,  which  are  rri.ni- 
dnci'd  by  visible  organs.  This  class  includes,  c'  co  r.ie, 
all  the  higher  orders  of  vegetaldes,  but  Is  subdivi'  >  ,nto 
Monocotyleilonous  plants,  such  as  have  but  e.n  st  J  v.be ; 
r.nd  Dicotyledonims  plants,  which  ate  p.t.i8e:'ied  of  two  or 
more  :  the  former  compristj  the  gr»i.;.^«,  ,'ypf  racea;,  &c. ; 
the  latter,  those  product  I. ins  of  the  eaIti^,theorganization 
of  which  is  mostcoinplir.iV,d,,ai  t'n"  trees,  superior  shrubs, 
&c.  The  following  ti.Ue  ci:tilliit»  an  outline  of  the 
arrai  .Tcmeiit  of  thi'se  primary  orders  In  Australia.  It  it 
offeri.t  merely  as  an  approximation,  for  knowledge  on 
tins  subject  is  yet  liiit  si:aiity  ;  but  it  has  been  constructed 
with  much  care  from  Brown's  "  Botany  of  Terra  Anstra- 
lis."  (Appnulix  li>  Flinileri,  tiXi~(M.)  \  the  tnitanical 
papers  of  A.  Cunningh.sm  (Appendix  to  King,  4!)7— 565.  ; 

*  liolil  \\  f.iunU  at  Titnor,  only  tlirffe  dajV  sail  (Voni  the  \.  t-oant  of 
Au.Ir.llia  'Kinfi,  I.  I'-it.);  liut  die  much  grt'Kter  I'ltTJillon  ,>f  llie  Ti- 
inore.-tn  Mountain.)  Implies  a  illlfercnt  conipmiUoii  Arena  that  obMTV«4 
luAii.tralU.  (HMtrt.W. -M.;  King,\-\i\.) 
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FieUCi  Menioirs,  325-W8,);  1».  CuNNixniiA  m  (1. 186— 2CC). ; 
OXLBY,  peutimt  &tv»T,  patsimi  Mitchell  (i.  xx.  et 
pauitn.) 
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So  profound  were  tlic  early  invc9ti(?ntions  of  Brown  in 
thii  ncwiy-opcnca  legion  of  gtriingo  viTftiitum,  that  his 
nunc  WHS  K'vn  to  it  a«  a  dintiiict  botaniial  kiii(,'<loni. 
llAtidley,  822.)    In  his  ifay  the  known  plants  of  all  the 
world  amounted  to  33,000  species,  those  of  Australia  to 
4,200.  (Flimlfis'  Appcn.  .Mli.)    'ihe  labours  of  siuTeeillng 
botanists   have  done  little  more  than  enlarRc  the  list, 
without  .nt  all  affcotinR  the  arrangement,  ami  only  in  a  very 
triflinK  degree  altering  the  various  pro|K)rtion«.    The  lirst 
fact  which  strikes  the  observer  in  the  foregoing  table  is  the 
very  great  nmnhcr  of  peeuliar  Auitralian  species,  amount. 
Ing  to  nearly  tth  part  of  those  at  present  knoun.  This  is  a 
proportion  ninch  greater  than  could  be  looked  for  from 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  region,  and  which,  w<  re  the 
iudiridnals  of  each   s|>ecies  in  any  thing  like  a  similar 
ratio,,  or  were  the  species  theinsrives  of  a  kind  highly 
useful  to  man,  would  render  Australia  a  par.idlse.     Un- 
fortunately, neither  i«  the  case.     Kerns,  nettles,  (lowers, 
and  even  gtoises,  having  the  form.  bulk,  and  habits  of 
trees,  are  some  of  Ihe  distinguishing  features  iik  Australian 
vegetation  ;  for  Ihe  rest,  the  tinil>er  is  generally  of  the 
hard  wood  kind,  consisting  of  all  the  varieties  of  Kucv 
lyptiis  and  Casnarina,  with  some  v^irieties  of  the  rose- 
wood, sandal-»  oo<l.  cedar,  Ac.     Most  of  the  eur.ilypti  are 
called  gum  trees,  Ihotigh  Ihe  exuilalions  iif  many  of  Iheiu 
are  properly  resins,  being  insoluble  In  water :  while  others  [ 
yield  a  maiuia  as  line  and   as  pure  as  any  of  Arabia,  j 
Another  species  yields  the  purest  gum  Araliie.     There  is  ■ 
a  tree  here  called  the  tea  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  i 
useil  by  the   colonists  insteail  of  those  of  the  Chinese  ! 
pl.int  ;  anil  there  are  also  stmie  me<lic'inal  trees,  as  Ihe 
sassafras  and  the  castor  oil  trt>e.     I'alins  are  liiniti'd  to 
the  N.  and  K.  shores,  on  the  fonner  of  which  the  tro. 
pical  mangrove  grows  in  all  its  luxuriance  ;  and.  in  fact, 
the  pi'i Miliar  aspe<  t  of  .Australian  vegetaliou  disappears  in 
this  part  of  the  continent,  being  superseded  by  one  assi- 
inilalingniore  to  that  of  India.    It  is  in  Tropiial  .Australia 
•hat  Ihe  greater  nunilxr  id'  (hose  plants  are  touiiil  which 
are  common  alike  to  this  and  other  coutloents.    (liruwn, 
t'tiiul.  A/i.  IMi.  ;  ,1.  CutiiiiiivliiDii.  Kiiii;')  Jii.h:vi.).     It 
has  Im'CU  iH'lore  obserted,  thai,  with  one  cNceptlou,  the 
Australian  trees  are  e\ergreeiis:   many  of  them  are  re- 
markable also  for  the  inverted  iiiisition  ol  their  leaf  ;  the 
iiiargin,  .-mil  nut  either  sut  lace,  liring  directed  tou  arils  the 
stem.     An  Australi.iu  grove  has,  coiisei|ueiitly,  a  peculiar 
and  gliMimy  appearance;  unr  is  Ihe  tinilHT  tli.it  it  \iilds  nf 
Ihe  highest  utilitt  to  the  arr<''ti  ct,  iH'iiig  llabletn  tut  at  the 
heart,  and  >o  contr. utile  that  it  has  been  known  to  shrink 
iipw  arils  of  two  iui  lies  u  illui  a  week.     ( /'.  I'liuninnhiiiii. 
I.  \'.i2. )   It  reni.iliK  tol»' oIimtiiiI  that  the  liio  in  Auslr.ilia 
are  rarely  sii  nuiiieniiis  a«  toinipiilr  liiirsetra\ellliig  ;  ..iid 
as  a  remarkalilelact.  that  the)  ap|>e.ir  tol>enii»l  aliiindaiil 
nil   liilerior   siiiU.     I(>'i'r.    Itifi.   Diliu,  WWi.)      I'liiuiTiiig 
(hulls  of  very  gre.it  liiauly  .ire  IimiihI  ;  but  (he  lili,  (iillp, 
and   liiiiii')su>kli'  I  xi»(   in  (lie  lurin  of  s(anilar<l  (rees  of 
gre,i(    >lte.       Till  re  are   also  i  ilorirerou«   pLinls.  which 
tceiil   Ihe  Hliiiiisphere  In  a  grral   ilistaiice  ;   aiid  prickly 
sliriibs,  which  grim  neon  sandy  smls,  and  liiiiil  them  iIokii, 
(lull  |ireieii(liiglhal  ilrill  uliii  h  i>  Die  luinnif  (hi'  Arabian 
.'iiid  Arriiaiidi"'erli.  (.>/(/■ /i. //,  i.  .82,  II   loll,.Vc.)  (irassei 
are  abuiiilanl  and  iiiitriln.ui .  Imt  tin)  giii»  in  detailiid 
rliinin",  »"  (hit  a  liia>)  i  inillniiius  sward,  rescnibluig  an 
Kngllh  nieiulow,  U  unknowii.     I  lax,  (nbaiio,  a  spn  Ici 
III'  cnKon,   l.ircs.    iiiillgo,    ihlcon.    In  loll,    and    biiriiet 
(the  last  a  cHpltal    sul.stltiiii>    fur  lea),   are    Hiihing  Ihe 
natural   |>riHluctioii«.  but   tin  re   u  an   iiiiparalli  led   dell, 
cli'iic)  111  Iriiils  and  of  vigetaliles  lit  lor  liiiiiiai.  IikhI.    The 
crrialia  are  (ndilly  abst  ii( ;  and   the  la'St   ■.ulisdliile  for 
them  appe.ir*  (o  be   a   -pri  ii  s  nl   ri  id,  wlm  li,   buvtevir, 

Mid  lirll   liiiind   til   III, ike  a  ti  ry   light  caki  .      'II iily 

nadve  IruKs  are  lasplx'rrlis,  i  iirianis  (niore  likeiTaiilur- 
ries),  iii.e  iir  iHii  tasli'li  ss  Iriiils,  and  a  >|ii'i  lis  ni  niii. 
'Ihe  iiserul  nrmliiidiiiis  iif  iiiher  lamia  ,ui'  mm.  hoveier, 
•Keiisitelv  ail  llinalliiHl.  and  i  urn  crops  and  onhards  are 
found  ill  r>er\  tcrllle  >pi't  iii  (he  •illlid  ilisl'li  Is.  I.very 
■IH-iicsoi  corii,  III!  lulling  inai/e,  la  i  iillli.iti'.l  with  siic- 
(eas  t  while  iif  loieigii  liull«,  Ihe  orange,  Iciiiun.  illroii, 
nrclarlne,  aprirnl.  ik.iiIi,  plimi,  iherr).  (ig,  niiillH  rry, 
quince.  batiRiii,  guav  i,  pine  ,i|  pie,  gr  i|ie.  anil  many  ulhera, 
have  long  lucii  a  •niiii  e  of  prnlK  In  (he  ainallri  m  Klers. 
The  iniMlidulia  nl  (he  anil  ale  (hiia  ,itli  •lei  ;  iinr  i  all 
•  here  be  i  ilniilil  lliil  Ihr  Miiar  eiuie  and  ither  (rnpiiHl 
jiriHluidnnaanuld  lliri>i'  In  Ihr  Inuer  lainildisnf  Ihe  N    ; 

iHil  at  |ir«i«iit  the  jifejud  i«  ol  Uiv  culunisls  Is  in  lavoiir 
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of  pasturage,  for  which  it  mult  be  owned  that  the  ntm. 
sive  plains  on  the  terraces  afford  much  facility  thoiS 
the  keep  of  a  sheep  upon  the  native  grasses  requires  thrM 
times  the  extent  of  ground  that  in  a  moderately  fertlll 
district  in  England  would  fatten  an  ox  in  summer  and 
keep  two  sheep  in  winter.     (P.  Cunningham,  I.  262) 

III.  Zoology.  —  Animal  existence  in  Australia  assuniM 
a  form  more  anomalous  and  peculiar  than  even  that  which 
marks  its  botany.  The  rollowing  tables  have  been  con 
structed  with  every  possible  care  from  the  "  lieenc  Ani 
mar'of  Cuvlcr.with  the  additions  of  Griffith,  Gray  &c 
the  Zoology  of  Shaw,  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnaian 
Society,  and  the  works  of  the  various  travellers  in  Aus 
tralia. 

Class  Mammalia.* 
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In  (hesp  tables,  Cuvier's  great  orders  of  t'am.iniiri 
and  I'asseres,  ai-e  divided  into  (heir  several  families ;  the 
forini  rlulol'helroptera,  Insectivora,  t'arnivora.and  Mar- 
snpialia;  Ihe  latter  into  Dentirostres,  Fissirostres,  Vn, 
niros(res,  and  reniuros(res.  For  the  following  (alle 
the  materials  are  by  no  me.ins  so  abundant  ;  and  it  hai 
been  (oiind  advisable  (o  mark  the  nnmlH'r  of  genir.i 
only,  not  that  of  species.  (.Sir  Asia.)  Tor  lish  anil 
insects  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cunstrucc  a 
table  in  the  least  satisfactory. 
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From  theio  results  it  appeari,  flrst,  that  the  nattvo 
inlmals  of  Australia  are  few  in  number  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  they  are  very  peculiar  in  Idnd.  Of  all  the  known 
mammalia  in  the  world,  but  58  species,  little  more  than 
].17th  part  of  the  whole,  belong  originitily  to  this  region. 
Of  these  68  species,  40  were  never  heard  of  till  they 
yiete  flrst  met  on  this  soil ;  and  of  the  1 2  species  common 
to  Australia  and  other  regions,  S  are  whales,  and  4  (out 
of  the  !>  t'arnivora)  seals  ;  so  that,  in  truth,  of  the  ter- 
ffsiriul  Mammalia,  only  3  species  are  common  ;  of 
which  1  is  the  large  and  strong-winged  bat  of  Mada- 
gascar, another  (the  single  and  questionable  common 
roilont)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Ogilby  as  connected  gene- 
rirallv  only  with  the  Jerboas  of  America  and  Asia 
(iiniuraHTran.i.  xviii.  129 — 132.*),  and  the  third  Is  the 
diiV'  "f  which  it  is  a  mo>t  remarlvable  fact,  tliut  he  is 
flpvir  found  out  of  the  society  uf  man,  and  very  rarely 
tbsent  from  any  spot  which  man  inhabits  I  Tlie  autho- 
rity ju^t  quoted  (p.  121.)  believes,  iiuleed,  that  he  is  not 
an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  this  continent,  but  that  he 
iaiiiiA  ti> it  with  the  flrst  primitive  settlers,  in  the  same 
gtiite  of  savage  domestication  in  which  he  now  exists, 
lie  was  unknown  in  Tasmania  (Van  Uiemcn's' Land) 
l^fiire  the  settlement  of  the  Uritish  colonists  there 
(p  122.).  The  other  3  Carnivora  (probably  only  2) 
marked  In  the  table  as  peculiar  to  Australia,  are  seals 
(Or(lfill>'»  Synopsis  of  Cut'.  IKO.  183.) ;  so  that  the  whole 
III  this  important  order,  together  with  the  numerous 
tribi'S  of  the  Quiidrumana,  I'achydermata,  and  Kumi- 
naiitia,  are  absolutely  without  any  known  land-repre- 
(I'litatives  in  thisextinsivc  portion  of  tlie  globe.  {Ogilby, 
Im.  Trans,  xviii.  121.)  Of  the  Kdentatu,  4  species  are 
i,i.irked  in  the  table,  after  the  arrangement  of  t'uvier 
liii.  2l>:i — 2li.'i.);  but  that  arrangement  was  made  in  the 
utter  despair  of  forming  a  better,  and  not  because  it  had 
,iny  systematic  analogy  to  recommend  it.  Toothless,  or 
all  lull  toothless,  the  eri'.itures  unquestionably  are ;  but 
classing  tliini  in  this  urder  reducgs  the  n.ituralist  to  tlie 
ilik'iiiiiia  of  admitting  that  there  are  Mammalia  which 
ilii  lilt  possess  the  distiiutive  mark  of  tlic  class.  The 
JAhiiini  and  Ornithorhynclii  are  destitute  <if  teats,  and  do 
niil  suckle  their  yonufi.  The  former  genus  consists  of 
•jsiiriief  of  poreupini'S,  one  entirely  covered  with  thick 
f|iln('s,  the  other  chitheil  with  hair  in  whieli  the  spines 
arc  half  lihlden.  The  Ornitliorliynelii  consist  also  of  2 
tiHiiies  —  0,  pnrariiiius  and  <).  fiisrus.  I'ossessing  the 
iHxiv  and  lialilts  uf  a  mole,  the  feet  and  bill  of  a  duck, 
andtlio  Internal  formation  of  a  reptile,  these  creatures 
Irailaiiiirrowlng  life  amid  the  mud  of  rivers  and  swamps. 
Thi'V  are  extremely  shy,  and  lience  their  mode  of  repro- 
liuciioii  is  yet  unknown.  Should  they  be  oviparous,  it 
tiduld  be  perhaps  more  consistent  to  class  them  with 
llio  lleptilla  than  with  tlie  Mammalia)  but,  at  present, 
thrir  hot  blood  seems  to  forbid  siii  b  an  arrangement. 
Tlit'Oi'iillliorliynciiiis  has 2  cheek-leith  in oiuh  jaw  ;  but 
ihiy  are  wltliou:  roots,  .ind  ore  merely  llbrous.  (Cuvier, 

Hi.  ■:!,*■) 

of  the  Itodentia,  2  species  belong  to  the  sub-genus 
llyilroinys,  and  icuisist  of  creatures  that  seem  to  unite 
mini'  of  ^he  peeiiliarilies  of  the  dornioiise,  rat,  and 
iHiiver.  (t'ui  lil.  72.)  Aeeordiiiu  to  (irilhth  {Syiuip. 
full.  222.),  the/  are  the  only  true  llydromys.are  peculiar 
til  Australia,  and  alnmst  to  Van  Dhnien's  Land.  A  new 
p'liiis  of  Kiideiilia  was  made  known  by  Mlteliell's  expe- 
ililiiill  in  I  «&  1 1.  :U.>.'i. ),  wliiili  Is  called  by  Ogilhy  (I, in, 
iriiiis.  xxlii,  124.)  ( iiMi.i  III  *.  to  mark  its  general  re- 
iiuililaiiie  til  a  rabbit.  It  i.s,  lMiwe\er,  a  rat;  mid  the 
>l'i'i'U'S  found  by  Mitihell  (the  only  one  at  present 
liiiiiHiij  Is  remarkable  fur  the  Inrniiilalile  ilerenie  ulilrh 
i;  liiilMs  for  Itself  against  the  illiigo  I  native  dog),  and 
liirila  of  prey.  I'rum  this  lialiil  It  ha»  bieii  naiiied 
I  i.niliirus  eonstrintor.  Two  spcles  of  nilee  (liolh  pe- 
iiiliiir).  and  the  lil|iiis  MItehelU  lllii  Aiisltallaii  ji  rlma), 
ilMoMreii  by  Mitiliell  In  iM.iii  (il.  li:i.),  eomplete  the 
.[  Ill  Auslrali.i'i  llinhnlia,  iiiili»  a  small  aniiral, 
iiilird  III  the  table,  liiini  the  inii  erl.iinly  of  Its  dassi- 
iii.iliiiii.  belling  III  that  orih  r,  Miti  hell  names  It  .Mj/r- 
.■1,1-iitnus  ri\JUM,  lint  with  eunsldeiable  duiibl,  and  says 
lliil  II  was  generally  e.illiil  the  "red  sinew  mouse" 
III  hi»  party.  (I.  17.)  >'<lioiild  It  proie  to  belmig  to  the 
puns  .'•iirex,  It  Is  Ihe  first  iiislanie,  in  Aiisiralia,  ol  the 
I. rill  r  liisertlviira.  Willi  these  lew  exeeplinns,  the  ulinle 
iilllii'  Australian  Maiiimall.i  eoiisistof  the  very  pieiiliar 
iiitir  Marsiinlalln.  (if  which  order  more  than  4-7ihs  are 
lU.iliitily  lliiiited  III  this  eoiitliieiit  and  Its  udjaeetit 
iiiil-  The  leading  penili.iilly  In  aiiiiii.ils  of  tlil« 
.  iiir.  Is  the  birth  nl  the  young  In  iiii  liiiniatine  slate,  in 
.  ih  a  stale.  In  f.iel,  as  is  siiiriely  eonipaiable  In  llii' 
i.|iliiiiir>  developineiit  al  villi  h  I  tlier  lull  ,irrlve  hIIIiIh 
4  li'H  iliiys  alter  loiueplioii  Iroin  the  tliiie  of  Ibis 
iri'iiialure  birlli,  wilboiit  limbs  or  other  cNternai  organs, 
|iii<  mile  animal  reiiiiiiiis  attaelieii  In  Ibe  lent  ol  Its 
iii'iiliir  (ivlinh  enlarges,  si>  lis  riiiii|  li  li  Iv  li>  IIII  Ihe 
iiiiiiilli),  anil  eiirlosid  III  a  naluial  pmii  li  loMiu'd  by  the 

•  In  Itir  »»rv  nlil*  psprr  liifr  i  itrtl.lltr  wti,,|i-  mitiil"»r  ff  .Vii'lrs- 
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tkln  of  the  abdomen.  It  Is  this  pouch  which  is  the  dii> 
tinctive  mark  of  the  order  ;  and  Its  use  induced  Linnnut 
to  arrange  such  species  of  these  animals  as  he  knew, 
under  his  genus  Didctphis,  a  word  implying  double 
matrix.  At  the  period  of  full  development,  the  young 
fall  from  the  teat,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  real 
moment  of  birth  ;  but  for  a  lung  time  alter  the  dam  con- 
tinues to  carry  her  ofTspring  in  the  same  receptacle  ;  and 
the  latter,  even  after  they  can  walk,  constantly  return 
thither  on  Ihe  approach  of  any  danger.  This  remark- 
able conformation  is  observed  in  every  marsupial  ani- 
mal, and  the  arrangement  of  bones  ana  muscles,  neces- 
sary to  it,  is  found  in  the  males  as  well  as  the  females. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  several  genera  of  Ihe 
order  differ  so  essentially,  that  the  whole  might  bo 
regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  Class  of  Vertebrata,  and 
divisible,  like  the  utiier  Mammalia,  into  various  orders. 
(C'uti.  11.  CI — (j3.)  The  kangaroo,  the  largest  animal 
of  tills  order  and  of  Australian  Ktammalia,  has  been 
known  since  Cook's  llrst  voyage.  ( ll(twkesworlh,i\\.  570. ) 
It  is  as  large,  in  some  of  tlie  species  (of  which  Gritiith 
enumerates  10),  as  a  good-sized  calf.  Is  very  large  in  its 
hinder  quarters,  and  disproportionately  small  forwards. 
Us  fore-legs  are  very  snort,  and  quite  useless  to  the 
animal's  motion,  which  is  eilected  by  a  succession  of 
springs,  assisted  materially  by  its  lon^  and  powerful  tall. 
The  attitude  is  creet,  except  wlien  leediiig ;  the  colour 
various  in  the  various  species,  but  is  generally  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  grey.  One  species  ( K.  rnjus),  however, 
is  red  and  white.  The  other  animals  are  the  Potorvus, 
I'halaiigers,  (so  named  by  llunbii,  because  the  only 
species  with  which  he  was  acquainted  had  i  toes  united 
by  a  membrane, )  the  Dasyuri,  the  I'arameles,  the  I'e- 
taurlstn,  tlic  I'haseularctos,  and  the  I'hascjiomys.  'I'lie 
different  species  of  these  genera  vary  In  size  l^um  tliuC 
of  a  rat  to  that  of  a  dog;  the  largest,  the  dog-faeed 
Dasyurus  (Thylacynua  Harisii),  and  Dasyurus  ursinus 
;the  devil  of  the  colonists),  being  conflned  to  Van  I)ie- 
iiieii's  Land.  (Ogilliy,  Linn.  Trans,  xviii.  M'i.)  'ihe 
former  resembles  closely  an  ill-made  dog,  but  is  marked 
with  zebra-like  stripes  ;  the  latter  is  represented  as  an 
extremely  ugly  and  disgusting-looking  animal,  whence 
his  colonial  name.  The  other  species  of  the  Dasyuri 
apiiruaeh  in  size  and  outward  appearance  to  the  weasel 
trilie.  The  IMialangers  of  Australia  are  not  all  distin- 
guished by  united  toes  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them, 
as  the  Vulpine  I'halaiigir,  approach,  In  the  formation  of 
their  extremities,  to  the  Quadrumaim.  (Shatu's  Zoology, 
i.  4MJ.)  Some  of  these,  Ihe  instance  taken,  for  one, 
are  pretty  and  graceful  animals.  The  I'etaurlsta  are  n 
sub-genus  of  the  i'halangers,  and  distinguished  by  an 
extension  of  the  skin  uf  the  side,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parachute  ;  they  are  sometimes  called  Hying  Thalangers. 
Of  this  genus  tne  yjti/WpAis  .S'ciHrus  (squirrel  upussuni) 
has  BO  much  Ihe  appearance  of  a  squirrel,  that  a  eloso 
iiispeetlon  is  necessary  In  detect  its  marsupial  eha- 
raeter.  {Shaw's  Zoo.  N.  Iloll.  2U.)  The  I'arameles  np- 
proach  In  form  and  habits  to  the  Imilgers,  and  Inileed 
are  called  pouched  badgers;  they  diller  from  the  other 
Marsupinlia  In  the  weakness  uf  their  tail,  that  member 
being  generally  serviceable  to  this  order,  either  by  Hi 
strength  or  its  prelienslbillty.  ((iriffilh's  Koles  Cuv.  Ill 
3!!.)  'Ihe  riiascolarctns.or  koala,  as  Tt  is  more  commonly 
called,  consists  of  only  one  known  species ;  It  has  a 
clumsy  body,  about  the  size  of  ii  nioderale  dog,  short 
legs  and  claws,  adapted  for  both  elliiiliiiig  and  burrimlng. 
The  feiii.ile  carries  her  young,  for  a  long  time,  on  her 
shiinlders,  and  not  In  her  marsupial  bag.  Home  natu- 
ralists lia\e  riTerrcd  this  animal  to  llie  I'halangers,  aea 
others  have  driiiiminatid  It  the  New  llulland  si'.ih. 
It  has,  howeNcr,  no  resen>lilance  lo  Ihe  Turdt^rada, 
possesses  cutting  teeth,  and  is  destitute  of  canines.  .  Crie, 
II.  71  i.  1  see  also  ill.  '^  .'^. ;  and  thfUlth's  Synops.  V1I4.) 
The    riiascohiiiiys,    like    the    last    genus,    eonlalns    at 

Iireseiit  but  oiie  spicles,  Ihe  wiimbal  of  the  colonists, 
I  Is  a  plantigrade  iinliiial,  extremely  slow  In  Us  motion, 
and  Is  alMiul  Ibe  sire  of  a  baili>er.  Shaw  (i.  .'>ii4.)  men- 
lions  this  crealiire  under  the  name  of  Hldelpliis  ursliia, 
and  a  second  spi  cles  Is  suspected  to  have  been  seen  by 
llnss.    (('«r.  li.  71.)      The   rulorviis  Is  nothing  but  h 


ininnllve  kaiigarnii,  of  wliicli  there  Is  only  one  s^iecles, 
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c'llh'il  coinmonly  Ihe  kangaroo  rat.     WhiUip's   loy.  la 


In  lialilts  the  dllTi  rent  genera  of  the  Marsuplalla  dllTer 
as  niiicli  as  tin  y  do  In  lorii  There  Is  scarcely.  Indeed,  an 
order  iif  the  wliiile  i  hiss  Mamma  ia  to  which  one  or  other 
of  them  does  lint  assliiiliate.  Thus,  the  Dasyuri  are  car. 
nlvnrous,  and  hm  e  many  of  the  habits  of  Ihe  I'elliiip  i  Iha 
I'halangers  aie  inseelltorous,  and  It  has  In'cii  already 
staled  that  some  of  them  npproximale  In  form  lo  Iha 
Uiiadnmiana  I  a  similar  approach  will,  perhaps,  Ik<  ad- 
iiil'ted  of  Ihe  relniirlsl.i  to  Ihe  Cheiroptera;  and  Iha 
riiasiiiloniysor  wnmlml  Isatriierodeiil    (('«(>.  II.  Id  — Tt*.) 

The  kaliijatoiK,  thnuiih  strictly  herbivorous,  eannol  Ihi 
eoiiipareil  wiili  any  kiiouii  genus  liiil  Ihrmselves ;  and  Iha 
iiseliii  oiileis  of  Hiinile  nitla  and  I'ui  liyderniiita  areuiirn- 
preiciiled    by  any  marsnphil  form.     Hut  these  IrllM'i, 
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iprlslng  mc!t  of  those  animals  that,  by  thrir  strcnjith. 

lltty,  fleeCB,  or  hide,  and  the  nutritious  qua Hty  ol  their 
..«n,  Sre  the  most  useful  to  man,  thoush  «"'y  f'".'-^'''  > 
Imported,  are  now  pretty  abundant  in  all  tlie  settled  parts 
of  Xastralia.  On  tW  Ist  of  May,  17M,  there  wa/," ''"f^" 
carried  out  by  the  first  settlers, of  I  stallion,  3  |nares,3  colts, 
49  hogs,  25  pigs;  in  all  81  I'adiyderma  a ;  2  hul  1  s  »  co«s 
29  sheep,  lit  goats  ;  in  all  W  Huniinantia.  (f  *  "'P.  1»- 
In  1813  the  horses  of  N.  S.  Wales  ainounte.1  to  '•'*«> '^"| 
in  1821.  to  4,014.  (P.  Cunningham,  i.  277.)  ,'f»'^  "«  "" 
of  view  the  Hrst  |.erlod  of  25  years,  '•""■'"f  »''''^,'^ '"'I?'  I 
Mion  may  be  supposed  to  have  aided  the  increase,  it 
UdvTnced'^durlng  the  secmid  period,  «'«■"  'IX''  f  ^" 
certainly  had  ceased,  at  the  rapid  rate  of  nearly  II  per 
cent,  per  annum.  At  the  same  rate,  the  horses  of  the 
colony  In  1838  must  amount  to  nearly  21, IKKI; 
the  extent  of  pasture  ground  on  the  plains  and 
taken  Into  consideration,  tills  number  would  ni 


,  anil  when 
1  terraces  is 
I  not  seem  to 
be  too  high.  "TrepigT'tiave  increiu.o.1  wj"'  <".q"«'  ^'P'- 
dity.  The  horned  cattle  In  1813  were  2i,.MJ;  in  1821, 
08  149  (P.  Cunningham.  I.  2<H».) ;  but  the  furtlier  increase 
of  the  latter  cannot  b<'  s urmls.'d  ;  they  have  waiulere.  oil 
from  some  of  the  distant  stock  stitions.  and  returned  to 
that  wild  st.ite  which  they  liad  long  liirgotten  in  the  N. 
hemisphere  ;  and  Mitchell,  lii'sides  seeing  their  tracks  on 
various  occasions,  was  in  two  iiistunces  siirrouiulcd  by  wild 
herds  amounting  in  one  case  to  HOil,  in  the  olliiT  to  l,Oiiil 
head.  (II.  271.  :107.)  Of  shecji,  the  nuiiber  in  1813  was 
(i,M4i  in  1821,  ll't,777  ( /'.  Cmin.  1.  2.VJ.);  slmwing  an 
average  annual  increase  nl  nearly  4t  per  cent. ;  and  3  tables, 
given  by  StniKi.  l!il.)  of  the  inere.ise  on  i  breeding  llocks 
for  4  years' 182it—:t2),  present  a  precisely  ideiitic.il  roult. 
Assuming,  therefore,  40  per  cent,  as  the  general  aver.ige 
InireiUie,  the  number  iif  these  animals  in  Ni'w  S.  Wales 
will  annuint.  In  18;i8,  to  nearlv  .'i.lHIiMliKI.  Nor  will  this 
Ciileui.ttion  appear  exaggerited,  when  it  is  remeinliereil 
th.it  In  18(7  tliere  arrived  in  tlie  ports  of  Ihiglaiid 
7,(Ki8..'>2.'i  lbs.  of  wool  from  a  region  » iiere,  Ml  vears  belnre, 
a  snigle  hoof  wiinli'.  have  been  a  marvel  ami  a  prodigy. 
(.U/VcAi'H,  11.  404.)  Sheep  are  apt  to  stray  in  the  wi.le 
p.astures  ;  but  tln-re  is.  perli.ips,  little  probability  tliat  thev 
will,  like  the  bornid  cattle,  return  to  a^tiUi  st.iti'  ;  siicli 
stragglers  being  mo>t  liliily  destr,i>eil  by  the  diiwo  ;  I's- 
pmially  ii  the  surini<e  ol'Mr.  Ogilliy  be  true,  that  tin' 
absence '>r  tmni' of  the  native  aniin. lis  from  Ciintlnental 
Australl.1  is  to  be  a<viiunleil  fur  by  the  presence  of  lliis 
more  powerful  and  tierce rreat lire.  (  l.iiiii.  iiiiiis.  Mill,  i 
I  he  goats  liaie  tliriven  and  iniilti|'lieil,  tli"U|.'li  ii.it  to  the 
extent  of  the  other  Inipnrled  animals  ;  ami  tlie  s.oiie  re- 
mark may  be  made  a»  to  the  raliliits,  nl'  wincli  .^  were 
landed  in  17'<'*.  (t'hillip.  IIU. )  I'lom  tlie-e  l.iels  it  m.iy 
bo  concluileil  that  the  pasturage  and  climate  of  .Aiisttali  i 
are  well  adapted  to  the  iisetiil  animal-,  so  long  strangers 
to  its  si.il;  It  is,  Indeiil.  expressly  slated,  tli.it  tliedisea<es 
of  sheep  anil  e.iltle  are  scarcely  Wdrlli  iifilii  i'  (  /'.  C'liiit. 
i.  2.'>t  )  j  ami  tlie  iK'iiellilal  changes  n!ii.  h  llieir  intriiduc- 
tion  has  ed'ei  ti'd  in  tills  iieiv  l.iiMi,  l>  uiii'  iif  the  most 
Iniereiting  Instances  of  tlic>  piiwer  posM'sseil  liy  iirin  of 
iniMlilyliigthe  physical  pecoliarilies  of  the  world  uliicli  lie 
inhabits. 

Tlie  ornitliology  of  Australia  is  less  aiiomdniia  than  its 
maioinalogy:  no  order  ot  birds  !•  Hitlmiit  its  lepreseiita- 
liie,  and  there  are  lint  Iwci  the  .\ii«trali.iii  speeies  iif 
wbieli  are  whnlly  peculiar.  Vet  III,' i  iininiMii  spei  li'«  lii'ar 
n  ti'ry  sm.ill  projinrtion  to  llio>e  wlmli  are  pieiiliir  ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  cnmnioii  iinly  to  N.  and  I  .  Aiisira- 
iia.  Hiiil  S.  ,\sia,  or  the  nearer  l'iil>iie>iaii  islands.  .Several 
genera  are  »aiitliig  .  all  the  Irllies  iif  iiiiial  singing  birds, 
tor   instance;   and  of  the  eoniinon  speiies   tlie  most   nii- 

liierou-  ire,  as  might  iMi'vpeeled.  Ill I  si  long  Might  and 

coinpaieiM'ly  light  iHidies  ;  siielin«tlie  All  l|iilres  I  liirds 
uf  pre)  I  4iid  the  llenilriistiei  i  >briki'>,  pii  s,  \c  I  Annnig 
the  ra|iaeioui  birds,  tlie  most  singnlar  is  a  white  e.igle. 
which  Cuvier  Ihoiight  was  unly  an  albino  of  smne  nther 
S|HM'ie<  I  vl.  49. 1,  and  uliti  h  ,s<h,iw  relerred  to  the  list  nl 
liaMkt  (ill.  !•;)  1.  hill  Willi  li  »iib<eiiiieiil  liiie^tig.ttlon  has 
lirovwl  lo  Ih-  a  true  e.iiile,  i  (ir(/H^/i  »  .V.p/i»  Cuf.  VI  Ml.  I 
Ainiiiig  the  iirdi'i  Dinlirnslres.  are  tmoe  speehs  i>!  gre.il 
iMSUtyi  till'  superb  warliler,  a  bird  lilting  the  liahlli  of 
the  riHlbreasI,  i.  pi  rliaps  the  m.i^t  lisiiililul  I'liere  are 
■l>i  to. lie  viiriftiiilfil  tliriisliiH  ;  but  id  these  and  other 
birds  of  Ihii  order.  Iliniigli  wry  «ci  urate  de»criptliin»  he 
«iven  111  their  ,ip|iear.inii'  (  /Vi/////>.  I 'i?  ;  V*,)ie'»  .V.  Hull 
tioo.  2.'i  I  :  niilliliig  ii  •ild  respi  cling  their  imtes  ;  and  11 
inajr  In-  iiiferriil  (hat.  leilwilli'lniidliig  liieir  n.iines.  (h,  v 
•re  tiingless.  A  spi'i  i>'s  '  ttifiish.  1,1  ImI  tliniider  bird 
(('Mr.  vl  4:14.1,  h  isoblainiil  rinin  the  i,ihinl>l<  tlie  name 
of  (be  liiugHiHg  In.  knit.  Iiiiiii  lil>  pei  iiluily  hiud  unil  ills, 
rordaot  cry.  .s'h  allow  >  and  g<inl>iii  kers.  of  the  order 
Klisiroslres,  are  niiiiii  MiiK  ;  and  i<l  the  (  niiiriisln  i.  the 
most  rrinarkablespei  n  larethelH'niililiil  blnla  id  p.irmlne, 
which  are  aliiiosi  1  miline  I  to  New  •toliiea.  I'liere  ,ire  also 
•(•••ml  irowt  anil  nmgiile<  id  tins  order  ;  ImI  Hie  lurks 
(so  called  I  are  bill  pmir  iinltalioiis  nl  ibosenl  I  iirnpe,  and 
■pprar  all  III  belong  til  (  itlrr's  genii>  nl  (Irld  lurks  Ml. 
4x0.  ),(iidcoiiie<pieiitly  to  the  order  l)p||llriiilr>'<  Of  the 
'i'miulrusirM,  lh«  vwiout  tp^ilvs  ufthr  l''.|ilmai  ''I  are,  like 
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tlic  birds  of  paradise,  confined  to  the  N.  parts  of  Amtra 
lla ;  like  them,  their  plumage  ranks  amongst  the  mo« 
b<-aiitiful ;  and  like  them,  too,  they  have  been  the  subiiH't! 
of  innumerable  fables.    ( Cuv.  vii.  382. )    The  SyndacMo. 
give  to  Australi.<  its  kingfishers  and  bee-eaters,  of  which 
tiie  sacred  kingf- slier  of  the  first,  and  the  variegated  bee 
eater  of  the  other,  arc  worthy  of  notice  for  the  extremn 
beauty  of  their  covering.   (.P/iillin,  IS16. ;  S/iaw't  tf  liilif 
Zoo.  f3. ;    Cuv.  vii.  4(11,  &c.)    All  the  Australian  speci-'i 
of  this  order  are  peculiar,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Scan 
sores,  coDsisting  of  the  parrots,  paroquets,  cockatoos  &c' 
'i'liese  last  are  very  numerous  In  the  Australian  woods 
siii>plying  tliere  tlie  place  of  the  Kuropean  songsters' 
(/'.  Citnu.  i.  2lf>.)    The  pheasants,  quails,  and  pigeons  of 
the  order  (iallinw,  are  tolerably  numerous ;  and,  accorilinK 
to  P.  Cuniiingliain,  the  mountain  iihcasant  is  a  bird  of 
song.  'I'hc  same  gentleman  makes  tlic  same  remark  upnii 
one  species  of  Australiaij  magpie  (i.  302.),  and  states  I'lir 
tlier,  that  wild  turkeys,  of  two  varieties,  are  found  ;  hut 
L'se  are,  most  probably,  a  species  of  bustard,  and  ImjIuih, 
tlie  order  Oalla',  which  yields  also  the  emu  or  Austrii. 
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lian  cassow.ary,  nearly  eqiial  in  size  to  the  ostricii,  and 
resembling  it  in  many  important  particulars,  (Ciir.  tin 
2'.i8.)  Of  this  order,  .Vustralia  lias  also  some  sppcic.s  of 
curlews,  herons,  avosets,  rail".,  &c.  (0(ii.  viii.  342_;i<)4  ) 
Lastly,  of  the  I'alniipedes.  there  are  in  tills  reginn,  pdi. 
cans,  boobies  (sn  iiiinieroiis  as  ti)  have  given  name  lo  an 
island  on  the  >,.  coast),  petrels,  pengilins,  ducks  of  a  ,„,. 
culiar  kind,  .and  stt  an.s  tvliicli  realize  the  cnivi  ni'is  in  i,rri't 
of  the  Latin  poet.  Iiiiiig  coal  black.  ( t'//i'.  viii.  .V  l-Ji;;.)  > 
It  remains  to  be  oIim  rted,  Ili.it  the  18  turkeys.  29  gees,. 
.T'  ducks,  and  n7  chickens,  tt  liicli  arrived  liere  in  17i,h' 
il'liillip,  11(1.).  have  multiplied  to  an  extent  not  surpass.',! 
by  the  sliei'ii ;  and  there  cm  be  little  doubt,  unless  llm 
delicieney  of  grain  were  fatal,  tliat  the  songstrrs  (,f 
I'^iirope  might  Is'  accliinatized  to  the  woods,  were  the 
attempt  Miaile.  ( /'.  Cnnn.  I.  :'.(I7.) 

Tile  reptiles  nf  Australia  are  comp.iratlvely  mnro 
minieriHis  thin  either  the  Mammalia  or  tlie.\vi'».'  'Hipy 
eiiiisist  of  2  or  3  genera  of  turtles.  (  A.'»H/f.  11.  133. ;  Slmir'i 
\.  Hilt/,  '/.nil.  19.).  as  many  varieties  of  alligators,  a  ion- 
siderable  iiiimlier  nl  lizards  and  serpents,  hotli  venoiiiniii 
and  hariniess,  Tlie  land  lizard  and  tlie  (.'oiniier  ji.ir. 
phyrianis  (crimsniisided  snake)  are  tepreseiited  as  of 
e\traiiriliii.iry  beauty.  (  Phillip.  V'79. ;  Shnir's  .V.  lUnl, 
'Alio.  27.)  1  he  se.as  and  rivers  "  alMiiind  in  lisli,  inai.y 
nf  them  peculiar  ;  and  tlie  Watts'  shark,  the  MiMl|,.«t 
nf  tlie  species  at  present  kiinwii.  is  reniarkalile  ii,r 
li.iving  tlie  iiionth  near  the  end  of  the  head,  iiivto.ul  of 
iiniieriie.illi.  as  in  other  aiilni,ds  of  this  genus.  rh„ 
insi'i't  triiie  are  very  iiiiinerniis.  but  tliev  appear  to  ditl'cr 
f.ir  less  thin  the  other  animals  frutiT  those  in  utiiir 
countries  similarly  sitii.ited. 

h'ltmiil  '/.iiiil.igfi —  The  old  theory  of  the  post-dilii. 
vial  forinatinn  of  the  .\iistrallan  continent  was  siipnoml 
In  lie  stri  nglheiied  by  the  alisence  of  limestone,  and  con. 
M'i|iieiitly  I'i  Inssil  remains.  Hut  thnse  eviileiices  of 
lornisr  evlsienre,  tliniigli  nut  very  iiiiineriins,  huvi', 
hnnever.  been  found  In  .Australia  iiiider  circiiinstaiK'i>i 
priH'isely  slinilar  lo  those  under  which  they  occur  in  the 
Olil  World.  In  p.issing  down  the  Murray.  Stiirt's  atlen- 
tioii  was  called  to  a  reniarkalile  cli.inge  In  the  geuhiKy 
nf  till-  cniiiitry:  the  sand  and  clay  ceased,  and  were  iiii-- 
ceeded  b)  a'  fn-sil  liiriiiall.iii.  ilsliig  like  an  imllniil 
plane,  from  I  liint  to  2()o  or  'J-'iO  ft.  ill  belglil  Tliis  lum;. 
atlon  proved  to  lie  a  compact  leiiss  of  shells,  and  it  inn. 
tinned  to  the  very  coast.  I'lie  shells  were  nf  varliuii 
kinds,  univalve  and  liitalve  ;  '^H  >pei'iiiii'iis  were  ro|. 
lected,  and  the  traveller  remarks  that  a  1  loser  i'xaini> 
nation  would  le.id  to  the  ilisi  nveiy  of  niinilM'rle»«  sikhii  <. 
(Ii.  1411.;  .ipiuH.  2&;i  -'^.Vi.i  Ciiralt  and  inariiie  nIhIIi 
of  r.  i:-nl  fonii.itlnn  had  lH'f<ire  been  seen  In  gri'iit 
uhiind. nice,  and  at  conslilerable  elevations,  mi  the  losit 
(  Filliin.  A/«^'t  .(;i/xH.fi'.i.'l  ) ,  but  Mori's  spei  imein  witp 
all  aneienl,  llniiigli  ehiefty  such  as  nrciir  niily  In  tin' ti-r- 
fi.iry  I'irm.itlnns.  The  iiiislii  nf  the  Hunter  yiildi  al<ii 
Its  fnssil  sliells.  nf  wbli  ll  7  new'  speeleN  b.ivi'  Im'ti 
arranged  by  Snweiby  Irnin  the  spcroiiiii^  nf  Mitilii-ll  ij 
xi\.  and  1'^  I  ;  and  In  I'-ilo.llielast-n.inied  geiitleniini  louli' 
the  llrst  dlM'iitery  of  Aiislrailaii  Inssll  >f,imnialla  10  t'li' 
limestone  c.ives  nf  Wellingtnn  vallet  and  I'lirt  e  'l'hi-«<* 
reniains  consist  of  I'niies  nf  iii.trsiitiliil  anlm.iU  of  ii 
«p<i(e«.  iiiiiie  nf  which  are  teferrlble  to  any  imw  e»i.|. 
log.  either  111  Aiistr.illa  nr  iH'ynnd  lis  limits.  Ihi'V 
rnitsUt,  hnwever.  of  k.iiigtrnns,  daitvori.  |>fial.iiigeri.  soil 
»onilml>.  but  all  l.irgi  r  lliaii  the  large<t  nf  the  .  xittiiiii 
R|M*4'ic*.  ihiiiigh  Slime  of  them,  as  the  kangaroes.  are 
excliialvi  Iv  Hie  rem. tills  nf  yiiiing  liidit idiials.  (  yiilihiil, 
I.  19.;  II  3'i.1  -.Milt.)  Irom  lliese  reiiiark.ilile  ilitii.  it 
imiv  perhaps  Ih*  liiferriil.  that.  Ihniigli  imt  p'lst-ililiol.tii. 
i\ii<lralin  Is  geolngirally  iniii  h  more  mnibrii  than  otlor 
reiilnii>  nf  the  gliilN',  and  aUn  that  II  bus  tiilleii'd  lut 
tiliy.leal  rhinge  In  the  lontulslniis  to  which  II  may  hs'S 
Imi'Ii  siibjei  lnT. 

IV.  I(  Ai  rs  III  .M»  N  IN  .\l  i11l.M,l.\.  —  ll'llieili. 
visluiiiiflht' grout  luiiniiii  I'uinily.hy  llIiiini'iibHcli, 
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into  5  varielios,  be  rigorously  abided  by,  the  Aus- 
tralia" must  be  classed  with  the  Ethiopian,  or  ne- 
rtro,  as  ai)proachiiig,  upon  the  whole,  nearer  to  his 
conformation  than  to  that  of  any  other  race.  15ut 
Mr.  CrawCurd  {Hist.  Ind.  Arch.  i.  24. ),  whose  ex- 
l.rifiice  and  intellijrence  are  alike  undoubted,  says 
that  the  "  east  insular  ne{<ro  is  a  distinct  variety 
^I'the  human  species  ;"  and,  indeed,  he  has  pecu- 
liarities quite  suflicient  to  moke  his  classification 
with  the  African  Ethiop  one  of  considerable  vio- 
\i;i]i:e.  "  The  skin  is  lighter ;  the  woolly  hair 
irriitvs  in  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  lias  a  spiral 
[rtist ;  the  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  much  less 
ilt'uresscd,  and  the  buttocks  are  so  much  lower 
than  in  the  African,  as  to  form  a  striking  mark 
of  distinction."  It  is  to  this  race,  if  any,  that  the 
\iistralian  must  be  referred ;  and  the  inhabitant 
lit'  tlie  continent  recedes  still  more  from  the  true 
iioiro.  by  having  straight,  or  at  all  events  curling, 
hair,  ('a|)tain  Cook's  description  of  this  race  has 
|,^cll  verified  by  every  succeeding  obs  jrver.  "  The 
iin,"  says  he,  "  is  of  the  colour  of  Mood  soot,  or 
»hat  is  connr.only  called  chocolate  ( olour.  'J'heir 
liaturi's  are  far  from  disagreeable ;  heir  noses  are 
,i,it  llat,  nor  arc  their  lips  thick  ;  'iieir  teeth  are 
„hito  and  even,  and  their  hair  i-iuirally  long  and 
bliick:  it  is,  however,  cropjied  mort;  in  general 
it  is  straight,  but  sometimes  i*  fias  a  slight  curl ; 
,v  saw  none  that  was  !v>i  matted  and  filthy, 
ibiiiigli  without  grer.c,  and  to  our  great  astoiiish- 
niont  free  from  ve;  inin.  'I'lieiv  beards  were  of  the 
MMU'  ciih'ur  with  their  hair,  bushy  and  thick ; 
bill  iIh'v  'fi-'  ""t  suirere('  to  grow  long. "  ( llawlii's- 
i,,/7/i,  iii.  (i:i;J. )  The  colour  of  the  Australian 
(lues  not  appear  to  be  iinifbrm  ;  some,  even  when 
iloaiiM'd  from  their  filth,  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
AlVican,  w  bile  others  have  a  tint  not  deeper  than 
(lianil'llie  Malay.  {J'riiiuinl,  i.  3'JO.  )  In  form 
•|;i>  Australian  is  generally  tall  and  slender,  with 

rroat  development  of  nuisile,  and  more  re- 
;  irkiihle  for  agility  than  strength.  It  must 
lif  remarked,  however,  that  the  TaMuanians 
;iihat)itantsof  ^'an  Dieinen's  Land  )  are  woolly 
ii.adeil,  as  are  also  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia, 
Ni>\\  liuinea,  aii<I  the  other  islands  C(msidered  in 
ihis  arliele  as  constituliiiij  .Vustralia,  with  the 
.iiijlle  exieption  of  Ne.v  Zealand,  which,  though 
mure  remote  from  the  I'olyiu'sian  islands  than 
inviirilie  others,  is  inhabited  by  the  brown  race 
,1  ihire   groups    described    by    .Mr.    Crawfurd 

IS,  I  as  exhibiting  the  same  superiority  over 

ir  sillily  iieigliboiirs  as  the  white  men  of  the 
Wi'vi  li:ne  over  the  .MViian  negro,      'i'he  physi- 

ilistiticliiiii  between  the  continental  and  in- 
I  i:,lar  .\uslralians  does  not,  hiiwever,  apjiear  to  be 
ill  III'  iiiijiorlaiii'e ;  and  Ihis  recently  discovered 
•ct'un  may  with  great  propriety  be  regarded  as 
til  native  lionie  of  a  distnict,  and,  according  to 
irivil'uril  ( i.  -'I.  ).  a  deeidediv'  inlerior  variety  of 
;;i  laiiiiaii  race,  which  has  spread  itHcIf  to  a  eon- 

>  rilile  ili>tan<'e  N.  and  \'..  among  the  itilands 
i:  I'lilwiesia    and   the    Indian   archipelago,    and 

|rH:i  III  the  S.  evtremily  of  conlliienlal  .\>ia. 
i"n7iiin/,  I.  :l"0.  )  I  hat  this  variety  i^.  physi- 
iiU  considered,  the  lowest  in  the  '■cale  of  ra- 
■  ii.il  beings,   is  sullicii'iitly  evident.      I'liny  and 

>  ik,  ill  eiimpari-'on  with  the  Al'rieiui  negro,  llie 
'  >iriilian  is  bullied  down,  wil limit  making  any 
iJUlihil  opposiliiiii,  wheiievrr  be  is  enconntered 
li  aiiyiiriiis  fairer  neighliniirs ;  w  hile  the  Af'ncan 
I.  •iihiliieil  only  by  sii|ieriiir  intelligence,  anil  siit- 

|t.'<r.illv  rc-isls  mere  pliysical  lorce.  .\speriional 
li'Miijlh  is  one  eflei  I  of  superior  physical  utriic- 
ji;.rc,  the  I'ollii"  iiig  lesiills  may  i>e  interesting. 
llhi'V  are  the  averages  iltdiiced  fioni  the  power 
|iihil>iU'il  III  the  arjiisHiid  loins  of  :•>  \nslraliaii«, 
]>' iiiimrvHiiK,  17  I'tenthmeti.  and  II  Ilngllsh- 
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men.    These  people  were  found  capable  of  bear- 
ing respectively  the  following  pressures  :  — 


Htrenglti 


12  Tntinflnian^,  nv. 
17  New  Holliiiulers,  av. 
''li  Tiiniirianii,  av. 
17  Frenchmen,  a». 
11  Kngltshmeii,  av. 


Of  arms  In  (  Of  loins  in 

Kilo,      i    Mjria- 
grainmes.  (  ftrainniet, 


.-in'B 

.'lO'S 

in-s 

m-7 

11-6 

(»"i 

IS'li 

71-4 

iri-3 

( Lawrence,  404. )  The  Tiniorians,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  of  the  brown  race;  and  it  may  l. 
seen  that  in  strength  of  arm  they  exceed  the 
Australians  more  than  they  fall  short  of  the 
Europeans.  Between  these  two,  the  weakest 
English  arm  was  more  powerful  than  the  strongest 
Australian,  and  the  most  muscular  of  the  latter 
could  bear  upon  his  loins  only  J  a  myriagrammc 
more  than  the  weakest  of  the  former. 

But  the  physical  character  of  the  Australian  is 
not  more  marked  by  a  general  inferiority  than 
are  his  moral  and  intellectual  attainments.  His 
is  the  only  race  (at  least  the  only  one  at  present 
known)  that  goes  completely  naked.  Of  arts  or 
manufactures  he  has  .scarcely  an  idea ;  of  agri- 
culture, even  in  its  rudest  form,  he  possesses  not 
the  smallest  knowledge ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
the  least  idea  of  barter,  except  where  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  taught  him  the  convenience 
of  giving  his  labour  for  a  regular  supply  of  food. 
He  may  be  described  rather  as  a  gregarious  than 
as  a  social  animal ;  for  though  some  pergonal  re- 
spect is  paid  occasionally  to  a  kind  of  chief  among 
a  tribe  (Milclirll,  i.  192.  ;  ii.  322,  &c.),  it  would 

seem  that  it  is  altogether  t/er.voiio/  (Sttirt,  ii.103 

202.  ),and  independent  ol^any  right,  either  heredi- 
tary or  elective. 

'i'he  Australian  is  arraigned  by  the  European 
as  a  thief;  but,  destitute  of  almost  every  form  of 
social  life,  he  has,  of  course,  no  notion  of^he  rights 
of  projierty.  Excepting  women,  all  thingsappear 
to  be  in  common  with  a  tribe;  and  accustomed 
to  su|)ply  his  wants  as  he  best  may,  it  would  be 
iinreas<inable  to  suppose  he  should  make  distinc- 
tions between  the  food  which  he  finds  promiscu- 
ously on  the  earth,  and  the  hatchet  or  nail  which 
comes  ill  his  way,  and  which  he  knows  will  be  of 
use  to  hiin.  fii  short,  this  race,  the  last  and 
lowest  of  the  human  species,  appear  to  be  as 
barbarous  as  can  well  be  imagined;  and  in  this 
stale  Ibey  have  existed  for  centuries,  without 
either  the  ])ower  or  the  wish  to  nnke  the  first 
stei>  in  civilisalion.  (  Hdiiirsworlh,  iii.  .Wii. 
li.'H.  (i.-.T.  ^c.  ;  rriilianl,  i.  ."JTO— 411.;  I'liiiiiem, 
i.  12H.  ;  ii._212,  \c.  ;  lh/r>/.  Stnrl,  anAMilrlel/, 
/'(is^ini.  )  From  these  facts  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  .\ustraliaiis  are  incapable  of  civilisation 
( /'icA/,  221,  );  that  lliey  are  es'enlially,  and  not 
aeeitU'iitally,  inferior  even  to  the  negro.  But, 
dejsradeil  as  tliey  are,  this  inference  is  perhaps 
hardly  vvarranleil.  at  leiist  to  its  full  extent. 

Naiii.e  has  been  singulnrly  unkind  to  the  .\u»- 
tr.ilian,  nut  In  his  conformation  only,  but  in  the 
eireiimstances  by  which  be  has  been  surrounded. 
1  he  fertile  spots  lilted  f.ir  the  sup])ly  of  bis  li- 
inili'd  wants  are  separated  hy  deserts  iis  wild  and 
inhospitable  as  ibe  -aiids  of  Arabia;  and  to  past. 
Ihe>e.  he  bad  not,  like  tlu'  Arab,  the  assistance 
of  p'ltieiit,  strong,  and  I'liithfnl  servants  of  the 
liriili'  i'realiiin.  .No  rivers  How  ihrough  bin 
slrangely  consiiiuled  lanii;  and  thus  coinmuni- 
calioii,  the  great  relincr  and  improver  of  man, 
was  rendered  dilllcnll  iinil  of  rare  oceiirrence. 
Ills  soil  was  destiliite  of  tbo'e  plants,  wliieh, 
thiiiigli  "eaten  in  Ibe  sweat  of  his  Inovv,"  are  the 
ineeiilives  to  man's  labour,  and  the  rew.tid  of  hiit 
toil ;  nor  did  i(  feed  n  single  animiil  like  IIium 
Q    i 
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which,  In  more. favoured  regions,  have  formed 
from  time  immemorial  the  shepherd's  occupation 
and  wealth.  The  Australian  being  thus  shut  out 
from  the  two  grand  primitive  employments,  his 
life  could  be  neither  pastoral  nor  agricultural. 
Under  less  adverse  circumstances,  the  red  man 
continued  a  hunter  in  the  greater  part  of  Ame- 
rica, during  the  ages  that  preceded  his  discovery 
by  the  European  ;  but  even  this  resource  was 
only  very  partially  available  to  the  Australian ; 
for  not  only  were  the  animals  around  him 
inferior  in  kint.,  but  also  remarkably  few  in 
number.  Even  the  excitement  of  danger,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  roused  the  African  to 
exertion,  by  making  his  lil'e  a  constant  struggle 
with  the  fierce  and  powerful  tenants  of  the  woods, 
was  wanting  here ;  for  in  Australia  tliere  was  no- 
thing dangerous,  except  some  noxious  reptiles, 
which  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  very  fatal 
powers.  The  Australian  has  had  nothing  but 
hunger  to  contend  with  ;  and  this  he  has  endea- 
voured to  appease  by  picking  up  the  spontaneous 
products  of  his  ungrateful  soil,  and  the  shell-fish 
found  on  the  sea  shore,  with  insects  and  reptiles  ; 
to  which  he  occasionally  added  a  kangaroo  or 
bird,  overtaken  or  destroyed  by  accident.  And 
Mitchell  mentions,  that  such  is  the  scarcity  of 
the  latter  kind  of  food,  that  young  men  are  for- 
bidden to  eat  it.  (ii.  ;H0.  )  i)f  superfluities,  the 
Australian  has  had  no  knowledge ;  and  the  .surmise 
of  Cook,  that  it  was  impossible  the  inland  country 
should  subsist  inhabitants  at  all  seasons  (//nu-^cv- 
twrM,  iii.  (i'M.  \  was  found  by  Stiirt  to  be  fatally 
verified  in  the  dry  year  of  IHJH.   (i.  i;i7.  ) 

But  the  adverse  circum.stances  now  alluded  to 
do  not,  as  some  suppose,  fully  explain  the  bar- 
barous condition  of  the  .Vustralian.  'i'he  stupidity 
of  his  nature,  and  the  inertness  of  his  f  ilties. 
arc  evinced  by  his  having  made  few  or  no  ellbrts 
to  increase  his  supply  of  fooil,  or  to  obviate  those 
incessantly  recurring  altiu'ks  of  famine  to  which 
he  has  always  been  exi»isod.  His  want  of  other 
things  should  have  made  him  an  expert  fisher 
and  hunter  of  such  animals  as  are  native  to  his 
country  :  but  lie  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
mid  tlioiigh  it  l)e  ])robal)ly  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  .Viistralian  is  incapable  of  improvement, 
the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  he  is 
destined  to  remain  for  ever  at  tli  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  civilisation  ;  and  to  be  intorior  in  point 
of  comCort,  as  he  has  hitherto  hardly  been  sii- 
])eri(>r  In  contrivance,  to  many  of  the  lower 
aniinals, 

.'.iiuiieii  thinks,  apparently  with  *(«ne  ptoli.-j- 
bility,  that  the  incriase  of  wild  cattle  will  ma- 
terially nn|iro\e  liiith  the  eoniforts  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  n.itives  (li.  ;H).  )  ;  but  at  present  it  is 
not  possible  to  miiigine  a  closer  ap)>roximati(iM 
to  the  least  iiilelligeiit  of  the  brutes,  than  the 
Auslrnliaii'!.  Their  art*  are  ciinlined  to  llu' 
t'reitiiin  of  extrenuly  mile  huts  (.iiiil  these  are 
not  niiineroiis  in  the  uarnu'r  latitudes),  s|ieais 
and  fish-liiioks,  sitme  liateliets,  a  Ivitid  (if 
hliii'ld,  and  a  uooclrn  inis-.ile,  thin  and  lurvid. 
whieli.  \«1u'ii  ihroun  by  a  skilful  liaiul.  ri-es  uiili 
n  rotaliirv  uintinn  in  the  air,  strikes  at  a  con.i- 
■lerable  disiaiici',  iiiid  returns  tii  uitliin  a  tew 
y.T'dv  (if  the  tliriiwiT.  A  rude  spi^ciis  iif  eaiim' 
^er^es  to  carry  iheni  across  luirrou  creiks;  but 
the  greatest  skill  and  taste  is  displaved  in  their 
burial  iiKiiinds,  \^liieli  nearly  resemble  the  bar- 
rows  (if  the  ( 'ells,  iind,  like  llieni,  ha\e  the  corpse 
nl»ays  disposi'd  with  the  lie. id  tii»ar(ls  the  1). 
'I  he  .Australians  belie\e  in  gooil  and  v\i\  spirits; 
lull  it  ddesniit  sitisl'aetorily.ippe.ir  that  they  oiler 
t'ithcr  pr,i\irs  to  the  oiii',  or  ilipieealions  to  the 
Other.     (//.ii(<c,.Min//i,   ill.   )i;il_4i-K..  ;     Celling' 


Appen.  pass. ;  Oxlei/,  138,  &c. ;  Start,  i.  129,  g.^  . 
Mitchelly  i.  260.  ii.  193.  335—346,  &c. )  "' 

V.  History  anhDiscoveky. — Some  accidental 
discoveries  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as 
1526;  but  the  first  accurate  knowledge  that  was 
gained  in  Europeof  these  S.  lands,  was  by  thevoy. 
age  of  the  Dutch  yacht  Duyfhen,  which,  in  I605" 
explored  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea.  In 
the  following  year,  Torres,  a  Spaniard,  passed 
through  the  straits,  which  now  bear  his  name 
between  that  island  and  continental  Australia' 
and,  under  the  name  of  an  island,  gives  the  first 
account  of  the  N.  part  of  the  latter  mass  of  land 
The  Dutch  continued  to  be  the  chief  discoverer.? 
for  the  next  40  years,   chiefly  from  their  posl 
sessions  in  the  E.  Indies;  and  between  the  years 
1642  and  1644,  Tasman  completed  the  dis(.overv 
of  a  great  part  of  the  Australian  coast,  together 
with  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  i.- 
now  pretty  generally,  and  we  think  properly^ 
called  Tasmania.     During  these  40  years,  tliu 
Dutch  navigators  succecHled  in  surveying  about 
half  the  continental  coast  line;  and  the  nnincs 
bestowed  upon  various  parts  of  the  land,  as  Car!. 
))entaria,  De  Wit's  Land,  -Arnheiin's  Land,  En] 
diacht's  Land,    Niiyt's    Land,    Leuwen's  Land" 
Edel's  Land,  &c.,  commemorate  the  names  eillier 
of  the   discoverers  themselves,   or  of  the  ships 
in   which   they   sailed.     It  was  late  before  the 
English  entered  on  the  career  of  discovery ;  hut 
once  entered,  they  prosecuted    it  with  viirmir. 
Danipier,    between    liifM   ami  1690,  exploiv,]  ^i 
part  of  the  \V.  and   N.  W.  coasts  ;   and   in   ihc 
remaining  part  of  the  17th  century,  coinploii'd 
this   survey,  gave   his  name  to  the  archipehiL'o 
lying  east  of  N.  N\'.  Cape,  and  pushed  his  iiKinirits 
to   ilie  islands  of    New  Guinea,    New   lirit.iin 
and    .New     Ireland  ;      the    straits    between    ihi' 
first  two    being  called  by  his  name,     llelwecn 
IT'i;)  and  17i:6,  Wallis  and  Carteret,  the  hitter 
niiseiably    appointed,    followed     in     the   iraik 
of  Danipier,    and  added  to    his  disco\eries  the 
investigation  of  New  i  lanover  and  other  island*. 
These  were  followed  by  Cook,  who  first  niado 
knonn    the   E.   coast   of  continental  Aiistraliii 
the  previous  discoveries  having  been  conlincd  iiI 
the    N.    and   W.      This  was  in   1770;   and  this 
great  navigator  discovered,  in  the  same  voynfrc, 
the  island  of    New    Caledonia.       It    is   sciiVcelv 
too  luiieh  to  allirm,   that   Cook's  snr\ey  of  il,',. 
E.  coast  did  more  for  .Australian  discovery  tliiin 
the  iiniled  labours  of  al!  who  preceded  liiiii;  nnr 
should    the   iianie  of   Illigli   be   forgotten,  whc, 
after  the  mutiny  of  the  Hoiinly,  in  I  7N<i,  lliiiii"li 
in  an  open   boat,  and  .levoid   of   iilniost  evnv 
neeessarv,  carried  on  a  series  of  observations  dii 
the    N.  1;.   coast,   «lilih    adiled  consideriibly   In 
the  geiier.'il  stock  of  know  ledge.       The  eolnniMs 
had,  however,  .iriived  on  the  soil   the  Vi  ar  jire- 
vionsly  totlii^.   and,   siiniiltaneously,  ho  tie  and 
coloniiil  expeditions  were  set  on  foot  for  evpldi- 
iiig   the    new   land   wliieli   h;id   beeoine  the  re-i. 
denee  of   l'.ngli^blnen.      It    should   be  oliser\(i|, 
ho«e\er,  that,   prex  ioiisly  to  tlli^,  I'ranee  entir- 
ed  on  the   task  of  southern   (!iscii\ery,  lint  uiili 
no  great  success  ;    Navigators'  Islands,  and  ih,' 
l.iMiisades,   explored    by    ihnigiiinville,   belHiiii 
17»  H  and    177<»,  being    the  most    iin|uirlant  ail- 
(liiioiis.         Eil»,ir(b,    in    I7!i|.    liligli  (Lidlmui, 
and    I'orlloek,  in    I7<i-',   and    Itainiilon  and  Ail. 
ill    I7'''l.    nearly    cunipleled    the    know  ledge   nf 
Tories'  .Straits  and  a  great  part  of  the  \,  enii-i; 
but  the  greatest    disciiMrers,    towards    the  vwi 
of     last     cintiiry,     were      llasit     and     I'liiidcis 
who  Mirxexed   a  great    cxlenl    of   coast,   iiuniiv 
in  open  lioals.      In  I7'i>:  lliey  sailed  lliiiiii)jli  lli. 
strait  between  'Tasmania, or  Van  Dletnen's  Land, 
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Olid  the  continent,  these  two  being  marked  in 
(Jook's  chart  as  continuous,  and  their  junction 
having  been,  down  to  this  time,  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation. In  the  last  year  of  the  18th  century. 
Grant  explored  a  portion  of  the  8.  coast,  which 
bears  his  name ;  and,  in  the  five  following  years, 
}<'lin(Icrs  completed  a  survey  of  the  S.  and  K. 
coasts,  and  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  nearly  perfect.  In  the  same 
years,  liaudin's  expedition  was  employed  on  the 
same  coast  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  French 
and  English  commanders  having  met  in  En- 
counter IJay,  so  named  in  consequence  of  that 
event.  The  unwarrantable  detention  of  Flinders 
for  6  years  in  Mauritius,  despite  the  letter  of 
protection  from  the  French  government,  is 
matter  rather  of  political  than  of  geographical 
history;  but  it  is  ripht  to  advert  to  the  Tact,  that 
the  I'rench  authorities  made  use  of  his  disco- 
veries, while  they  omitted  his  name.  The  ])rc- 
sent  generation  has,  however,  done  him  justice, 
und  tlie  extent  and  value  of  his  labours  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  King  completed  the 
survey  of  the  Australian  coast,  except  for  about 
500  ni.  between  the  lats.  of  <Jii°  and  14°.  The 
prnsrcss  of  inland  discovery  has  been  already 
noticed.  (Flinders'  Introduction ;  Jiurnei/sC/tron. 
Account  of  Discov.  in  S.  Ocean  ;  Sir  J.  i\'ar- 
Ihinmuli,  Hawlxsworlk,  Dampicr,  Flinders,  and 
Kiiia,  passim.) 

I'.ilent  and  Population.  —  The  following  table 
of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  dillerent  por- 
tiiins  of  Australia,  has  been  partly  adopted  from 
Malte-liruii ;  but  with  some  material  modifica- 
tions: — 
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The  number  of  native  inhabitants,  though  a 
pHid  ileal  less  than  that  given  by  Alalte-llnin,  is 
|irot>iil)ly  overrated  ;  every  traveller  speaks  of  the 
deserted  nature  of  the  interior;  and  Milehell, 
tthose  travels  extended  over  nearly  l-7th  of  the 
continent,  does  not  estiniiite  the  aborigines  at 
mole  than  (i,(  (K).  The  uhite  popiiI,ntioii,  on  the 
other  liaiul,  is  ra])iilly  iiiereiiHiiig,  [''tiiir  Knglish 
siltlenienis  have  been  made  —  New  .S.Wales, 
I'.lahlislied  17HH  ;  \'an  Diemen's  Land,  IMOS; 
Swim  Uiver  nml  K.tieorge's  .Sound,  I8'2!);  and 
,S,  ,\iistralin,  on  Spencer's  (iulph,  IHJl. 

Al  STItlA  (TIIK  AllCllDn  !IY  Ol'l,  tlic  niK  Imm 
iml  o'lilrii  III'  llic  Aiistrliin  imi.irc,  in  ilivlilcd  iiitii 
Ihc  (»(i  prov",  of  AiDlrid  iilxivi'  llic  Fiui»,  And  Aostria 
Inlim  the  I'lini,  roinnionly  Icrincd  rpiicr  iiiid  I.iiwit 
Aii«lrl.i.  'I'lii'  Idwcr  prov.  Ii.i*  f.ir  itiitiiricii  cxpc- 
rlo(i(('(l  no  altcratlcn  In  lit  iKiiinilHrica ;  lint  I'pprr 
Aiistriii  Mill  I'lilaiHi'd  in  tlic  piihcnt  (cntKry  liy  the  In- 
nirpdiatliin  of  tlic  archlilKlinprIc  of  SoUlinri.',  wilh  the 
(•vici.lKin  (if  till'  li'r(l»lii|i  (.1  ll('r('ht«<K(id('n,  Kld('>i  fell 
t.  lUvHriii.  und  uf  llic  dUlrlit  lyiiiit  iildiiK  Ilic  riK'ht 
i.dik  (if  till'  Inn  fiiiin  llic  S.ilf.i  to  ilic  iiwinlli  of  thiit 
nn  -  'I'hi'  ArdiiliKliv  df  Aiihlria  lie*  li('tui'(ii  l;il, 
4'.  .'.7'  M"  mid  111  ii'.'lo''  N.,  niid  luiii;,  ff  Ai,'  .m,! 
ir  7'  }■'..  ;  Hiid,  itdordlin;  t>i  the  iiirnmiri'inint  dt 
111.  iiiipciial  coijiiii'crk,  I'diil.iiii*  I  .,017  I'liK  H(|.  ni.,  df 
«hl(  !i  <,.1I7  I  cldiii!  1(1  the  IdMci,  niid  7."l"i  Id  tlir  n|ipi'r 
I'Kiv  lint  lllnnii'iili.'icli  I'liliniiili's  llic  nrcH  nf  I  ppcr 
Ainlrla  III  diily  ' .'f.ix  m\.  hi.  I'Iic  liniiiidnry  df  llic  an  li- 
(lii.  iiy  U  l(.rii'icil  |ii»aril«  'rvnil  Hinl  I  ariiillii.i  hv  ihc 
ni.liiil  ( liaOi  III  llicN'dil.  A'lpo,  iiinlilili  llic  priiiilllvc 
|..rii  tli..iiii  prr.ldnniiiilc  I  In  liiulic.l  kaicnilln  III  llioc 
Al|i>  arc  Idiiiid  Hlllilii  thin  uliiill  >pU( c  i  >il.  tlie  (iriici 
(•luckiirr,  ll,7H<jn.,  Mulibxh  Kin,  II.VTun.,  Krnniin- 


horn,  11 ,104,  &c.  The  Groo  Glockner  is  the  highest  point 
of  that  range  of  the  Alps  which  stretches  f-om  the  Brenner 
pass  to  the  D<tnut)C.  Immense  glaciers  and  beds  of  eter- 
nal snow  All  the  clefts  and  cover  the  hiuher  declivities  of 
these  lofty  summits,  from  which  several  impQrtant  rivers 
derive  their  origin.  The  N.  limestone  range  of  the  Alps 
runs  parallel  to  this  central  chain,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch  whicli  abuts  against  it  between  Ger- 
ios  and  Wald,  at  the  sources  of  the  Salzach  and  Valley 
of  Zill.  Between  the  Salza  und  the  Inn  these  mountains 
cover  the  former  archbishopric  of  Salzburg  with  a 
number  of  steep  and  extensive  ranges.  Such  are  the 
Tanncn  and  Untersberg.  From  the  right  liank  of  the 
Salza  this  chain  continues  to  run  parallel  to  the  central 
chains,  and  its  highest  summits  form  the  frontier  of 
Austria  towr.rds  Styria.  Near  Ilallstadt  the  higliest 
summit  ri.>;cs  in  the  Thor  Stiin,  with  several  peaiis,  to 
the  height  of  0,418  ft.  Near  F.ifienerz  the  Enns  traverses 
the  chain  which  runs  out,  diminishing  both  ia  elevation 
and  extent,  towards  the  Danube  near  Vienna.  Other  re- 
markable hills  of  this  line  aro  the  Gros  I'riel,  8,680  ft. ; 
the  Oetscher,  0,062  ft. ;  and  the  Schneebcrg,  near  Wiener 
Neustadt,  0,858  ft.  To  tlie  N.  of  the  Danube  the  Bohe- 
mian forest  throws  out  its  oiTsets  to  that  river's  bed, 
whose  bixnks  offer,  in  consequence,  highly  picturesque 
scenery  during  its  course  from  I'assau  to  Vienna.  Near 
Krems  the  liTglilnnds  recede  from  the  river,  and  tlie 
frontier  between  Moravia  and  the  archduchy  is  marked 
by  a  row  of  insignificant  heights,  whicli  run  parallel  to 
the  Danube  ns  far  as  the  March.  The  lesser  Carpathians 
and  the  I.citha  bills  mark  the  frontier  towards  Hungary 
on  the  K.  The  southern,  or  limestone  range,  is  tra- 
versed at  several  points  by  the  Inn,  Salza,  'rraun, 
and  Knns,  which  are  navigable  aloug  the  greater  part 
of  their  course,  .ind  fall  into  the  Danube.  Several 
smaller  streams  likewise  unite  with  the  Danube  ;  sueli 
.IS  the  Yp.H,  I'rlatF,  Trasen,  and  Wicn.  'rjie  Leiiha 
falls  into  tlic  Danube  in  Hungary,  and  the  Morawa, 
or  March,  which  rises  in  Moravia,  unites  with  tliat 
river  on  its  left  bank,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  I'ressburg, 
after  having  fur  some  distance  marked  the  Ilungariau 
frontier.  The  Mur,  which  ri.ses  amongst  the  lollty  sum- 
mits (if  I.ungau  ill  Salzburg,  Hiiws  into  Styria. 

The  Dannlje  enters  the  Austrian  territory  at  Innstadt, 
opposite  I'asviu,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Inn,  which  at 
that  spot  is  almost  larger  than  the  stream  into  whicli  it 
merges.  The  elevation  of  tiio  surface  of  the  united  liver 
under  the  bridge  at  I'assau  is,  according  to  Lament,  K68 
I'aris  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  breadth  is  050  feet.  The 
lelt  liaiik,  for  siune  distiuuc  below  I'assau,  belongs  to  Ba- 
varia ;  but  from  I'ngelhard's  cell  the  river  belongs,  on 
liiith  sides.  III  Austria.  At  I.inz  the  breadth  of  the  Da- 
iiiilic  is  0.'i4  feet  ;  and,  as  this  pl.ice  is  looked  upon  as  the 
key  Id  tlie  navigiition  of  the  river,  strong  fortiOcalioni 
have  lieen  erected  to  protect  it,  those  on  the  left  bank 
being  quite  indepcndei  t  of  the  works  which  surround 
tlic  toHii.  Tlie  navigation  of  tlie  Danube  iH'tweeii  I'iU- 
sail  and  Vienna  is  accimipanied  with  no  diUieulty  except 
that  of  overcoming  n  strong  current  in  mounting  the 
sirc.im.  Tile  high  rocky  banks  conlinc  th"  river  in  onn 
bed,  and  its  dcptli  it  coiiiiderable,  with  the  exception  of 
(.lie  spdt  near  (ireiii,  wliere  reefs  of  roeks  o<'casiou  a 
surf  which  used  formerly  to  he  much  dreaded.  IJnder 
Maria  Theresa  and  .losepn  II.  these  rocks  were,  liowcvcr, 
so  far  reduced  by  blasting,  that  they  olTcr  no  serious 
obstacle  to  navig.'ilora.  Iletween  this  point  Rtid  I'ress- 
burg the  fall  ot  the  river  is  said  to  amount  to  4.'>0  ft., 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  current  in  the  canal  of  Vienna  to 
be  K  feet  a  second.  This  canal  Is  an  arm  thrown  oti 
from  the  niaiii  stream  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  under 
till'  walls  df  whicli  it  passes.  Tlio  main  stream  is  scpa- 
raleil  Iroiii  it  by  llie  I'ratcr  island,  mid  due  or  two  small 
lilcis  called  .liicH,  and  wliii  li  logctlicr  have  a  breadth  of 
neariva  in.  Iletw  •en  \'ieniia  and  the  Ilungariau  Ironller 
the  river  fiirnu  numerous  iKl.inds  ;  and,  as  its  course  llei 
lliriiii»!h  the  plain.  Is  apt  Id  change  its  lied  alter  Hoods. 
It  Is  here  only  navlgalilc  al  periods  of  drduglit  for  vessrit 
drawing  but  Utile  w.iter.  The  greatest  lireadth  which 
its  V  iridiis  arms  cnilirace  is  now,  mar  < !ro«s  Kn/ers.lorf, 
wliere  Iniiii  sliiire  to  shore,  im  ludiiig  llic  island  oi  l.otiau, 
it  iiieasiires  0,;iv.%  vards.  tl  was  near  this  spot  that  Na- 
poleon creeled  hts  bridges  ;  liiil  the  iiiaiii  stream  runs 
iidw  in  a  less  favoiiratile  pdsitii.ii  liir  an  enter|irise  (if 
|i. is  kind.  On  tlie  frdiilicrs  df  Hungary  tlic  Daiinbcis 
oiiieniiirc  shut  in  Ih'Ihccii  the  fall  of  the  Alps,  which 
llaltcn  (idwn  aliiid>t  In  Its  level  (in  the  S.,  ami  the  rise  of 
the  lesser  (arpalliiuis  on  the  N.  tiaiik.  Ibis  passage 
iU\li|e«  the  ri«er  iiiM  the  I.iivMr  and  the  I'ppcr  DaiiulK' ; 
and  in  aiiliipiily  tlie  name  Dannblus,  from  Ihii  spot  on- 
wards, gave  iilace  to  that  nf  Inter. 

Two  canals  unite  wltli  ilie  Danube.  One  in  I'pper 
AuMri.i.  wlilcli  1  iiiinccts  Ihc  liiiiiiense  f.irci.1.,  nf  Kruin- 
ni.iii,  the  pnieeil)  of  pi  lure  S  liuaireiilierg  in  the  lliilie- 
ml.iu  li.rest,  liv  nieaiis  of  tlie  llltle  tlicr  Miibl.  with  Ilie 
D.uiiibe.  I<  41MK111  Vlciimt  klallci  1 17  m  1  In  length  i  lint 
Is  only  used  liir  llonMitt  douK  llinbcr.  The  Siiiiud  le«ti 
fiom  Wiener  Ni-il»l.i<il,  tbronfli  the  plulll,  In  Vienna, 
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and  i>  navigable  for  bargc« :  but  little  traffic  is  ^f^PJ''^"^ 
carried  on  by  it<  means,  althongli  coals  are  found  in  the 
neighbourh<J)d  of  Wiener  NciBtadt.  .The  lakes  of 
Upper  Austria  are  not  only  celebrated  for  Jht;  r  h  gMy 
picturesque  scenery,  but  are  eminently  useful  as  ineans 
Sf  interaal  communication.  The  most  remarkable  a  c 
those  of  Gmunden  or  Traun,  7i  m.  in  '''"S"'^  ""^  "/.f'y 
2  m.  across  in  the  broadest  nart ;  ""3  lake  of  Hal  s  adt, 
5  ra.  long,  and  about  1  m.  broad ;  the  lake  of  Aussec, 
which  is  much  smaller,  is  connected  with  the  other  two 
by  means  of  the  rivor  Traun.  and  the  salt  produced  along 
the  line  it  traverses,  together  with  tl.o  produce  of  tic  ex- 
tensive forests  of  the  Salxiam,„crgul,  "'  this  no  tion  of 
the  duchy  of  .Salzburg  is  named,  arc  forwarded  Ijy  us 
means  to  the  Danube.  The  Attcr  Lake  J'  'i '"^  J'"«- 
and  Si  m.  broad.  Tlio  Mondsce  and  Lake  of  St.  Oilgen 
arc  also  extensive,  but  arc  not  connexted  with  any  nav  - 
cable  river,  except  for  the  purpose  of  floatuig  down  wood. 
The  TrauA  circle  alone,  In  w^.ioh  these  are  s.tu.ited  is 
said  to  contain  27  mountain  lakes,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  very  small.  In  Lower  Austria  some  sm.ili 
lakes  are  found  on  the  frontiers  ol  Steierinark  ;  the  most 
considerable  is  that  of  Erlax,  which  is  but  l,.yiO  yards  in 
length  and  about  tino  in  hre.idtli.  The  number  and  va- 
riety  of  the  waterlalls  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
mountain  s.enery.  rheoascides  of  Gaskin  ,ind  otGoH- 
ing  near  Sal/.liurg,  the  latter  of  whiili  is  nearly  300  teet 
in  periwndleular  descent ;  ami  the  catar.ict  ol  the  Traun, 
where  that  tine  river  falls  oves  a  rocky  ledge  .'i.5  feet  in 
height,  r.mk  amongst  the  most  picturesque  in  Kurope. 

Extensive  morasses  are  found  in  I'pper  Austria,  in  the 
vale  ol'  I'inkg.-iu,  or  of  the  Salza.  These  marshes  extend 
15  m.  in  length  by  3}  m.  in  breadth.  In  the  Miihl  circle. 
on  the  N.  side  of  Ilie  l).inul)e,  .ind  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  the  principal  lakes,  large  tracts  of  maibliy  land  also 
occur. 

The  climate  of  the  archduchy  varier  .according  to  tlie 
elevation  of  the  ground.  In  I'pper  Au.itria  the  meiin 
temperature  .it  Linz  has  liecn  fiioiul  to  be  +  7*^  i!  Heau- 
mur's  scale  (=48  "2S'  K.ihr.)  ;  at  Salzburg  it  is  7'^IJ'  U.  ; 
at  Kremsmiinster.  7'^  4'.  In  the  year  Is'JS  the  moan 
teinpcratuic  was  7^41'  .it  Kremsmiiiister.  the  gr<'ate5t 
beat  +23"  U.  (_H3°4V  1-alir.);  the  greatest  cold, 
—  ino?' U.  (=!^'1.'>' Kahr).  At  Vienna  the  mean  heat 
is  hJ30-  H.  (  .  .M°7'  Kabr.) ;  In  H.TI  it  re.iohccl  +  H\-.3' 
K.  The  greatest  beat  in  that  year  was  +'jr,J  s  It. 
(!»(W4'*-  Kahr.)  ;  the  greatest  cold.  — M"  4' (=0"  il'  f.ilir.) 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  barometer  was  •/>*'  2  '  V".  \\\ 
M;t7  the  grcitesl  cold  w.i»  — 15  '  V  It.  ( :=  — 1  V)  I'.ilir. ). 
The  elevation  of  \lenna  is  '.•.M  feet,  that  nf  Salzb'.irg  r.!">ii 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  llamn  WeMen  has  li\(il 
the  limit  of  forest  vegetation  at  ''.OOO  feet,  that  of  eternal 
►now  at  »,000  feet. 

The  snrf.ice  of  the  country  in  I'pper  Austria  presents 
a  succession  of  moiintain  tracts,  whose  elev.ilion.  in  the 
southern  p>irts.  admits  of  little  ciiltivatinn,  but  wiiieh 
are  extensively  clothed  with  tine  and  valuable  f.iresu. 
As  they  subside  towards  tile  Danube,  tin-  country  as- 
sumes a  more  cultivated  appear.iiice.  but  the  ell'e<  ts  of 
tlic  cold  wnids  from  the  snuw-covired  siinmiits  is  detrl- 
ment.d  to  the  growth  of  more  delicate  plants.  I'he  vine 
is  first  met  with  at  Krems  In  Lower  .^ii-iiia,  but  fcdIoHs 
thence  the  course  of  the  Danube,  ami  uliere  the  nionn- 
t.iins  o|ieii  ne.ir  the  canilal.  both  their  sides  and  the 
plains  are  covered  with  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
fruit-trees  of  everv  description.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Kiins 
is  reinarkalile  for  its  luxuriant  growth  of  rnrii.  as 
Is  the  plain  of  TuIIh  on  the  Danube  The  Marrhl'eld 
b<-twe<'n  the  .Moravian  Irotitier  and  the  Damihe  is  also 
highly  prmluctlve,  although  much  exposed  to  drought. 

'I'he  Archduchy  of  Austria  is  portioned  Into  ten 
l)ivl«i(nit. 


AUSTRIA  (ARCHDUCHY  OF). 

The  movci;  ,e.n  of  the  population  has  been  as  fnlin 
during  the  last  5  years  —  •unows 
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The  .Speeiftcition  of  the  Kinds  of  Death  In  the  Archdnrl,. 
IS  for  l,x3i;  and  1H37,  without  the  (Japital.  ' 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  a  survey  of  the  amnmit  nf 
cultiva'ed  land,  .ind  of  the  estimated  produce,  from  iillici,!] 
sources  ;  but  that  of  the  produce  must  he  cimslderiM  a« 
loo  low.  'I'he  agriculture  of  the  archduchy  is  in  general 
good,  although  open  to  many  imiirovenients,  esiieclallv 
in  the  eiilliv.Uion  of  the  vine.  'I  lie  best  wines  are  iini 
dueed  near  Vienna,  and  are  the  growths  of  Vesclau' 
(Junipoliiskircheti,  ('losternenlmrg,  and  Weldliu^,,  n,p 
produce  of  the  vintages  in  the  plain  are  inferior  to  Ihnse 
on  the  hills,  t'yder  is  extensively  madi'  in  I'pper  Austria 
.K  remarkable  ((reuinsta;iee  is  the  low  value  ofl.iiul  in  ijie 
iieigiibourhiKHl  of  so  large  and  rich  a  capital  as  \lini\i 
the  <  oiiiinoii  pri'  e  of  a  joeli  (^14  acres),  not  exeeediiij 
300 II.,  or  317.  The  nrice  docs  not  fall  much  in  a  clrciiiii- 
ference  of  several  miles. 

Amount  of  cultivated  Land,  with  its  Dl'trilmtinii.  in  ti,H 
Anhiliiihv  of  Aiislri.i.  per  I'.ng.  Aeru,  Irotii  lleiker'i 
Hand)  I's  I.exiiiin. 
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Amount  of  rrodnce  of  eiiltlvated  Land  in  the  ArchdilihT 
of  Austria.  ' 
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Niniiber  of  lle.id  iif  Cattle  in   the  Arrlnluchy  of  Anstri  i 
Irmu  th"  National  I'im  yclopirdia. 
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Mining  li  an  rxlrniive  branch  of  Induitrjt  In  both  pru- 
>linet. 
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- 

- 

T,it;ll 

, 

_ 

_ 

124 

390 

iil 

«9 

3,')8 

4,'' 

H4 

294 

2r 

112 

2X8 

38 

94 

2W 

42 

.Mil 

l.filO 

2,ni 

HID 

322 

41 

I  i«;)i 
.  1«) 

i>34 

i'.iliil 
licr. 

liie ollieial  returns  of  tli 
(,isj(.c.  Ilallst.idt,  Ishl,  KL 
jus  ri.i.  are  not  publish*  il ; 
vaMti's  ic  at  4ti,(K;0  tons,  an 
\,\\\  iiiilividiials  arc  empli 
lliffrcat  consumption  of  a 
p-iiviucc  exports  but  little 
iiry  (Treat.     For  the  trade 
i»Av.    As  the  high  roads 
III,'  nestcrn  and  nortlu^rn  p: 
Ih'  o.nrrying  business  is  v 
riiLWed  i  and  the  commu 
(la.ill  the  provinces  is  ver 
iinttlie  arcliduchy  are  exce' 
Utiiccn  \ienna  and  the  u 
lliin^'ary,  is  facilitated  by  sti 
IV  niPMS  of  whicli  the  juii 
j,' lorlunneil  in  a  day,  an 
ii  \\  hours.     In  the  spring 
(•rmiiig,  t"  Poland,  will  bi 
Jhravia,  a  distance  of  80  n 
Ijii.nato  Uiuib,  in  Hiingat 
I'lii'  inhabitants  nf  the  ar 
i:i' jistiiiguishud  for  their 
ptrlieiisioii.     As  the  popnl 
[iili'il  in  the  mountainous 
ullpys,  there  is  ,in  anpeara 
ill  cusses  of  the  inliabitai 
lAi'r  classes  are  both  nuiii 
ie>saiid  ni.niiiers  of  the  ii 
HiU. I'speriallyof  .Salzburg 
Mi.ia  and  Tyrol,  as  the  m 
thfiKVupations,  of  the  .\ni 
iSpsaine  with  tliose  of  thi 
tilings  of  driving  the  call 
MiiimiT,  whence  in  the  an 
.i:h  festive  parade.  Is  th 
'A  nl-ciiUliig  and  mining  .i 
lUiiil-Kiatingand  spinniin 
,<ii  cirried  on,  espeei.illy 
,.  j.l.ii'si  individuals  are  sa 
I  ,■  i.irpel  niaimfactory  at 
ijKn  it>  l.irgest  scale.     Al 
iiin  nianiilaeturlng  distri 
I,  III!' chief  (iiiployinent  of 
.'iiliv,  and    is   managed  w 
.  iiiil.inieir  is  eimtliieil  to 
ii'iitaiil  of  the  pl.iiii  enjoys 
•I'lured  with  tin'  milk  and 
1  support.     Whetlier  tl 

I  :  ■'.jii.ility  of  the  water,  or 
i.llic  cau»e  of  the  finilrr  < 
jiim.'iires  on  the  nioimd 
:  'Ikuiun.  Tlie  lowlainli 
:v'>l.iiH'e  and  iu  the  u me 
i  'iniallv  of  ttie  one-year-. 
<  |j  and  freipieilt.  Tlie 
i\  rlinii  of  ii.ilustry  sei  lire 

I  111  Sill!  are  liiithly  jidapt'  > 
Inilv,  (;l»e  a  ehirrrul  a|i| 

I  I  '•  Inner  ila>»es.  Ih.il   i, 

I  ihiTe  else  ;  and  the  l.un,  r 
!>:Hi'ariiliig  tlie  good  tliiii) 
l;»'m. 

Hie  IbilM'rnl.i  al  t.Int  i 
I  Mial  aiitliorilii'n  for  lln 
\>i>lria.     I  iider  these  is  II 

I  iinni>i  the  Judicial  and  adnii 
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'i'An 


ll.lSJ 


l'i,IHl» 


i'J.OiS 


J 

i 

s 

s 

*> 

u 

.'.M 

i 

1   r,yt 

1 

■t>. 

Toul.    1 

r  Anliiliiiliy 

,_ 

'"' 

*  LtllOIIU, 

Khffrti. 


.1VI,7l,l 
t'M.MI 


Table  showing  the  Produce  of  the  Klines  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  durinj;  5  Yean,  from  1830  to  1834. 

Lower  Austria. 


i-;)3 

Ti)ial 
urr. 

In  Marks. 

In  Cwt.  Vienna  weight  =  1,^  Cwt.  Avoirdupois.                                       | 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

4 

I'ig  Iron. 

Cait  Iron. 

Alum. 

Copper 
Viulol. 

Arienlc. 

Sulphur. 

CoaU. 

Qra. 
phite. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11, ,'504 
11,624 
11,715 
12,410 
13,440 

1,29G 
1,340 
070 
1,U0G 
1,030 

- 

- 

_ 

243,405 
178,,')65 
214,045 
231,020 
358,865 

56 

260 

197 

93 

1,390 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

00,753 
12,1,51 

- 

5,942 
1.189 

- 

- 

1,225,900 
24.5,180 

2,002 
400 

124 

300 

510 

2110 

24,168 

714 

487 

, 

330 

736 

19,793 

89 

3,58 

434 

840 

18,750 

178 

3H0 

. 

3,50 

.598 

28,230 

84 

294 

262 

75 

12,102 

513 

192 

250 

69  i 

707 

12,950 

112 

288 

388 

. 

20,028 

307 

312 

630 

320 

812 

22,136 

94 

,501 

280 

422 

45 

22,740 

rum 

8S 

0J4 

3-10 

453 

30,120 

1,610 

2,010 

560 

3 

97,794 

2,218 

1,450 

1,5:!4 

2,034 

3,306 

113,229 

100 

322 

403 

140 

1 

19,.554 

414 

292 

512 

407 

6C1 

22,646 

Upper  Austria. 

I  i-;)i 

1>34 
|\ital 

Tiieollii'ial  returns  of  the  prndiicn  of  tlin  salt-pans  of  the  inh^iliitants  of  the  country  are  onncenicd.  Intnwnsthe 
iissce,  llallstadt,  Ishl,  Kbenseo,  and  llallciu,  in  I'pper  adiriinistr.ition  of  policris  confided  to  a  special  eoinmis- 
1 K  ri.i.  aronot  piihlislu  lI  :  liut  the  Xiil.  Eiici/ilupieilia  es.  sarj-,  and  the  magistracy  performs  the  judicial  functions. 
i  'iliii  it  at  40,(K;0  tons,  and  supposes  that  from  5,000  to  Tlie  manorial  courts  of  the  large  proprietors  are  iilaced 
",(i  nulividuals  are  employed  in  the  works.  Owing  to  under  the  courts  of  the  circle,  and  may  be  appealed  from 
ih,,.roiit  consumption  of  all  articles  in  tlie  capital,  the  to  the  latter.  The  governor  of  Upper  Austria  resides  at 
-oiiiioe  exports  but  little  produce,  while  its  imports  are  Linz  ;  which,  as  the  c.ip.  of  the  prov.,  is  the  seat  of  the 
'.rv  pveat.  For  the  trade  of  Vienna  we  refer  to  that  authorities.  Those  for  Lower  Austria  reside  at  Vienna. 
lUli'.  As  tlie  higli  roads  from  Trieste  and  Hungary  to  j  The  Archbishop  of  Vienna  is  the  head  of  the  clerical  au. 
,1  .«L'stcrn  and  northern  provinces  pass  through  \  ieima,  thoritics  in  the  Catholic  church  for  Lower  Austria ;  th« 
w  (Nirrying  business  is  very  gre.it,  and  in  general  well  i  Archbishop  of  Salsburg  exercises  the  same  functions  for 
'  in.iiii'd  ;  "■"*  ""^  communication  between  the  capital    the  upper  prov.      Superintendents  at  Linz  and  Vienna 

Jail  the  provinces  is  verv  brisk.  The  roads  through-  conduct  the  clerical  ail'airs  of  the  Protestants  under  tho 
'liltlic  archduchy  are  excellent,  and  the  comnuinication  \  Consistory  at  Vienna.  The  connnander  of  the  forces  f'>r 
biiwocn  Vienna  and  the  upper  province,  as  well  as  with  both  provinces  resides  at  Vienna.  The  military  con. 
Uuneirv,  is  facilitated  by  steam  navigation  on  the  Danube,    scripts  of  the  provinces  of  .Vnstria  are  enrolled  in  the  4th, 

vmcMS  of  which  the  journey  Ironi  Linz  to  the  capital  1 14th,  49th,  and  Syth  regts.  of  infantry,  in  the  3d  .tnd  4th 
iuTlormed  in  a  day,  and  that  from  Vienna  to  I'esth  regts.  of  cuirassiers,  the  2(1  regt.  of  dragoons,  and  the  1st 
',  1  hours.     In  the  spring  of  1839  the  inm  railway,  now  ,  light  cavalry.     They  further  supply  two  rifle  corps  and  a 

tmiiiH    ta  Poland,  will  be  opened  as  far  as  Brunn,  in    regiment  of  artillery,  amounting  In  .nil  to  20,000  men. 

lor.nia\adUtanceof  K0m.;.-.ndanother  lea.fingfrom|       AUSTRIA    (EMPIRE    OF),    one   of  the 

i.ini  to  U.uib,  in  Hiuigary,  wi  1  be  conimenied.  ,  ^  .        '^     ,  ,  '\  .      .      * 

*Ci"haiSt«oUlu.^^  populous,  aiul  most  important  of 


ireJistinguishod  for  their  industry  and  quickness  of  ap-   the  European  states 


jlfllO'llsiDU 


,., As  the  population  Is  more  sparingly  distrl 

I  loJ  in  the  mountainous  jiarts  than  in  the  plains  and 
lilli-vs  there  is  an  appearance  of  well-doing  throughout 
jU  classes  of  the  inliabiUnts ;  and  the  schools  for  the 
Inver  rl.isscs  are  both  mnni'rous  and  well  attended.  The 
•c-s  .iiid  in.uiners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
uiu.i'spcciallyof  Salzburg,  resemble  those  prevailing  in 
«i  iii  ami  Tyrol,  as  the  manners  and  eustinns,  as  well  as 
,};.,^.iii,ations,  of  tlie  .\uftrian  mountaineer  are  nearly 
lysaiiu'  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  'I'he 
b'i»ine>s  of  driving  the  caltli-  up  to  the  Alpine  pastures  in 
iiiiimiT.  whencein  the  miluiim  they  are  brought  down 
,ii  festive  parade,  is  the  department  of  the  women. 
\v'  n.l-1  niting  and  mining  are  the  occupations  of  the  men 
lUii.l-ttcavingand  Bpiiuiing  of  llax,  cotton,  and  wool,  an 
i,  ii  r.irrlcil  on,  esiiecially  during  the  winter.  As  many 
,-.|ii'io  iiiillviduaU  are  saiil  to  li.ive  been  employed  by 
rp"V,irp<t  nianulttctiiry  at  Linz,  vvhile  It  was  carried  on 
m,,i  It-  largest  scale.  Ahmg  the  Knns  and  the  Vps  the 
p,n  iiianolacturing  district  is  situ.ited  ;  but  agriculture 
.llicrhief  miployinent  of  the  inhabitants  uf  the  grand 
ijdiy.  and   1»  niaiiagid  with  con>ideralile  skill.      The 

,,,11,1,1 r  l»  cimtlncd  to  men'  frug,d  ine  than  tlie  In- 

ii',il;iiil  of  llie  nl.iln  enjiiys  ;  (latmeal  or  barley  iiiidillngs, 
•™,ireil  with  the  milk  and  Imtti'r  nf  his  inws,  iHihg  his 
isiipp'irt.  Whediir  thin  spedi'S  of  ii'iurishnn  lit,  or 
•  .■.Mi.illly  of  the  »Mler,iir  the  nature  nf  i.is  nccopatioiH, 
i,lliV  i.iii."  "f  the  iiiiiti;-  nr  ►welling  of  the  necU,  vthich 
,;iim  •nre«  on  the  nioontaliis  (in  the  Styrian  frc'itier,  is 
■  ikiimn.  riie  hiw landers' eiij'iymeiits  are  Miiight  in 
-,  .l.iHce  and  in  the  Wine-p>t,  ol'  whiih  his  liliatl'iiK, 
riKCi.illy  (d  the  oiie-vear-.ild  li(pior  i //.■Mr/«<T  I,  are  liolli 
',11^111(1  frcipient.  The  large  earnings  which  a  slight 
a  rtuiii  (if  industry  securer  in  a  c.nintrv  whose  cllinalc 
lilsoil  an-  hiitlilv  adapted  to  fnriii«li  the  ble-sings  of 
li'iili,  give  aihceriiil  a(ipcaraii(e  to  a  huge  portion  iif 
I  II,' l(i»cr  (la«scs,  iliat  is  »( .'o cly  tii  Ik-  met  with  any 
ihiTi' cl«c  ;  and  the  l.dwcr  ,\n»trlan  deicrvis  credit  for 
!.i!li  ciriiliig  t!(C  good  things  nf  this  life,  and  for  cnjoyiiiK 

Hie  (oilMTiil.i  at  I.lni  nnd  Vienna  are  the  chief  pro- 
( :;n,il  anilKirillcs  Inr  the  pniv^.  of  I'pper  and  Lower 
\ii.tru.  I  niler  these  l«  the  captain  of  the  rircli'.  who 
time*  the  judicial  &iid  adiuinislrallve  powers.  In  ai  lar  as 


Situation  and  Extent.  —  The  empire  of  Aus- 
tria is  situated  in  central  and  southern  Europe  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  at  its 
S.  extremity,  projecting  along  the  coast  of  tho 
-Vdriatic,  its  territory  fornis  a  very  comnact  mass. 
It  extends  from  about  4'2"  to  51°  N.  lut.,  and 
frotn  about  8°  .'!(/  to  26°  30/  E.  long.  Its  length, 
from  Lake  Muggiorc,  in  Italy,  to  the  E,  fron- 
tier of  Transylvania,  in  alioiit  HtiO  m.,  and  its 
breadth   (exclusive  of  Dulmatia),  from  the  S. 

__ frontier  of  Croatia  to  the  most  N.  point  of  Bo- 

"iVvl't'aviiTg'amlB'piiiiiriig  of  llax,  cotton,  and  wool,  are  !  heinia,  about  -lilU  in.     The  total  area  is  estimated, 

'  * in  the  map  of  the  .\ustrian  engineers,  at  12,15;J 

s(|.  (ierm.  or  '2r>7,^Mii^  s(|.  Eiig.  m.  On  the  !S., 
Austria  is  buiiiuled  by  Ti'.l:ey,  the  Adriatic 
.Sea,  and  the  iiulependent  s'aics  of  Italy;  W., 
by  the  slates  of  the  king  of  .Sardinia,  Switzer- 
land, and  llavaria;  N.,  by  Prussia,  the  free  city 
of  I'riicow,  and  llnssian  Poland;  and  E.,  by 
Russia  and  Moldasiu.  The  extensive  frontier 
of  the  empire,  upwards  of  4,'J5()ni.  in  length,  has 
the  rare  ai. vantage  of  being  advantageously  de- 
(Ined  bv  .latural  boiuidaries;  such  as  mountains, 
large  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea,  oflVriiig  favoiir- 
alile  military  iiositions  for  defence,  with  the  ox- 
ceptiiin  of  a  \ioriion  of  the  frontier  of  Cialicia, 
towards  the  Uiissian  provinces,  which  is  o|ien. 

JUriuoiis,    Vopiilatioii,    ij-r 'I'he    Austrian 

empire  is  composed  of  many  states,  ditf'erliig 
widely  in  extent  and  population.  As  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  were  united  under 
the  iiiipei-ial  sceiitre  by  peaceable  nuuns— that 
IS,  by  inheritance  or  bytreaty  •  —the  boundaries 

*  il,ill.  la  and  •  p«Tt  irfilw  nHUwrj  ftonUet  wtn  Ihtenlj  •o'imM- 
lloiu  li;  ni-tu<l  cuiii|(>wl. 


£84 

of  a/tl  remain  as  they  existed  whilst  they  formed 
independent  states,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Italian  provinces,  whose  frontiers  and  divisions 
date  only  from  1815. 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  area  and  pop. 
of  each  prov.  A  division,  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  political  one,  is  noticed  m  the  margm; 
showiii"  to  what  race  the  mass  of  the  iiihab.  of 
each  prov.  belongs.     Tlie  amount  of  pop. ,  down 
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to  the  close  of  1837,  has  been  found,  by  addin 
the  surplus  of  the  births  over  the  death's  to  ih'' 
amount  found  bv  enumeration  in  all  the  nr 
vinces,  except  Hungary,  in  18;m.      ihe  „oi)  Tf 


Hungary  and  Transylvania  — in  which  countriol 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  make  no  returns  f 
their  number,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  th . 
military  conscription  —  can  only  be  found  by  -ii " 
proximation ;  —  ^ ' ''" 


:■} 


3  f  Lower  Austria 
i  )  Uppjr  Austria 
S  )  Tyrol 
tS  (  Styria      - 

fCarinthia 
Curniola 
lllrrian  Coast 
Hnhnmia 
Moravia  and 
Silesia 
(ialioia 
Ualinatia 

Hunnary,  witli  the  ml- 
l    litary  frontier 
Magyars.  —  Transylvania 

§  f  I.onibardy  anil 
^  (  Venico 


:] 


Area  In  (ierm. 
•q.  m. 


S  J 


-] 


Totils 


708-6 

M(i-4 
3W4 

5190 

9529 

481-5 

ir.47-fi 
•273-7 

4KU4-H 

1000-8 

8,-)l-9 


roinilatlon  iu 
1)138. 


1,34 1, ais 
KrKi.rcil 

K.ll,-2i»H 
940,951 

748,785 
401,100 

4,va,rm 

2,14,'),052 

4,fi4'2,8!27 
381.470 

12,505,031 

1,963,435 

2,528,85.» 
2,100,,500 


12,1520 


35,6ro.y!Mi 


l*u|i.  to  allcrrn. 
»(].  in. 


2,989 

1,0(19 
2,355 


2,831 

4,328 
4,130 
3,0<K) 
1,;I!I3 

2,555 
1,9.50 

6,434 


2,il'27 


Chk-f  Towni. 


Vienna 
JAnt 

Iniispruck 
Cr.'itz 

Klagrnfiirt 

Iyayb.icli 

'I'riesto 

I'raBue 

Hriinn 

Troppau 

I.cinberg 

/ara 

OlVn  (Duila) 

I'estli 

Claiisciiburg 

Mil.in 
Vi-nico 


Populiiilim  in 
1^38. 


32fi,;t.',o 

2:i,.-i:o 

10,730 
39,770 
12,000 
I3,(KP0 
44,,');)0 
102,918 
30,71  K) 
I2,5'i0 
54,!((iO 
0,401 
40,i;iio 

Ot.(«K) 

14,.'>U0 

1.50,900 
97,180 


In  S.  Ilungnry  the  greater  part  of  several  coun- 
ties, besides  Croiiliu  and  .Slavonia,  are  inh.ibited 
by  Slavonians.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube, 
II  counties  of  the  j-rov.,  "  on  this  fide  tlu-  l)a- 
niih;"  and  a  great  part  of  the  prov.  "  luynmt  the 
Tlwixs"  are  Slaviiiii.iii ;  tlie  latter  |)rov.  c-ontain- 
ing  the  linsniaks,  or  Red  llMssians;  the  former 
the  Sloifiiks,  or  .Sliivoiiiiins  of  .Muraviaii  desi-ent. 
The  total  miniber  of  .Slavonians  in  llmijjaiy  is 
estimated  at  .'■>,H(K),(KX),  inhabiting  ."i.TH!*  towns 
and  villages.  The  .Magyars  ( lliiiig.iriuiis)  arc 
4,.'>(X),00(>  in  "uniber,  (l«elling  in  4,7;)!i  t-iwiis 
and  villages;  the  Wullaehians  have  1,024,  .-iiul 
the  (icnnans  !)21  towns  un<l  villages.  The 
various  races  of  the  inhal)itants  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  divisions:  — 

BLAVoNiANt  in  itii*  \.  prn,.  Ibitii'mia,  hilt.iii.i,  .\forafia, 
(i«llui«,  anil  N.K.  iiirl  .if  lluiiK«)i  -  .14,000,000 

Pitlu,  111  lilt-  S.jirnv.  tli>ii,i,  l>.kliiintia,f'rnali.i, Slavonic, 
imil  inilitart  lr.>iUiiT  -  .     4,.'>00,fMIO 

MAinAHH  in  till-  iilaina  vT  Huntfary,  on  racti  ,ld«  Ihe 
llaiitilM-  and  tile  l'liHi.<<,  ami  in  i'T.tiivvlvaiiu 

(tpHMAWi.  in  tile  Uerin.  |irnv%. 

Ihtio,  M-alli'ri.il  llirouuh  llic  Kiniiirc 

Itai  IAN,,  in  li.>iiili.irilv,  V'enicf,  aiul  S.  TTrul 

U'ai.i  A' iiiANtt  in  Hiiiitiary  and  1  ranA>lf aiiia 

Arinmiaiu,  Aitianiant,  Zi^tfuniT,  Ac. 

Jew*  .... 

.Nearly  every  prov,  diirers  from  the  others  in 
the  density  and  distriliiition  of  its  population. 
in  (iaiieia  and  Iliiiig.iry,  both  agrii-iilturni 
countries  with  comparatively  little  trade,  the 
villager  are  usiially  very  large  and  popiilmis,  Iiul 
wiilely  seattereil.  In  l.oiiibardy  ami  \'eiiit-e  the 
iiihaliilaiits  are  ^o  mui-h  scattered  i)ver  the  face 
of  the  country,  that  the  iiiniales  of  towns  form 
bill  a  small  |iropiirtiiiii ;  nnil  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  noliilily  and  traders.  The  (ieriiiaii 
and  .Slavonic  pioviiie  s  show  n  inediuin  lu-lween 
the  two.  Cid-niig  gives  the  following  i-aleula- 
tion  respecting  the  density  of  the  population  in 
18W>:  — 
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Considerable  diHlculty  attends  the  determi- 
nation  of  the  precise  rate  of  increase  of  tlie  noi)' 
and  of  mortality  in  the  Austrian  empire,  owii'.i 
to  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the  cholera  nuiibur 
This  disease  visited  every  jirov.  twice  within  ihn 
last  ten  years,  and  caused,  for  the  time,  a  serious 
decrease  of  pop.  l-'rom  the  experience,  \\o\\. 
ever,  of  the  years  in  which  this  cpideniie  did  noj 
prevail,  it  seems  that  the  increase  in  the  greater 
number  of  provs.  is  very  rapid,  ihe  follnwin.r 
tables  have  been  calculated,  expres.slv  for  ihi" 
work,  fiom  the  annual  ollicial  returns|>iil)ii.,in.,| 
ill  the  I'icnna  dnzi-lti:  No  returns  are  given 
for  Hungary  or  Transylvania:  — 

Annual  Averape  of  Ave  Years,  from  18.13  to  ir,37  indn. 
sive.  for  tlie  uniler-iiieiitiuiieU  I'roviiiees. 
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Tallin,  sli'winit  tlie  Increase  of  the  Popiil.iUnn,  Ac.  o,il. 
nilalcit   rriiiii   llii-   Iti-tiirns   iif  i';ii  li  Vruvince  fur  t«,)  I 
Years,  in  wi.ieli  then-  was  no  riinlcra. 
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AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF). 

Among  the  dilferent  manneri  of  death  tpeclOed,  we 

lnJlcf  tlie  following:  — 

iiiDual  Average  of  Are  Yean,  from  1838  to  1837  inclusive, 


for  the  same  Provinces. 
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I'Vom  the  extreme  strictness  of  the  Austrian 
.,0V.  administration,  these  oflicial  returns,  cx- 
(ciiiling  over  a  population  of  upwards  of  20 
p^illioiis,  form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
ihc  statistics  of  European  population  and  mor- 
ality. It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  Galicia, 
«licre  the  cheapness  of  provisions  encourages 
(jrly  marriages,  not  only  the  increase  of  pop. 
Is  itreatcst,  bnt  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
Is  remarkably  small  in  proportion.  A  nearly 
siiniKir  result  is  given  by  the  Italian  provs.,  in 
uliicli  an  unremitting  industry  and  judicious 
jistribiition  of  labour  afford  a  competence  even 
iilicre  the  prices  of  provisions  are  higher.  For 
3  comparison  of  the  prices  we  refer  to  the  head 
'J'nulc,  ')(■<■.  In  the  calculation  of  the  propor- 
tional longevity  in  the  provs.,  the  same  order 
lioi's  not  occur  which  is  shown  in  the  increase  of 
ilio  population.  The  average  of  six  years,  for 
the  above-named  provinces,  gives  ."iSS  individuals 
in  10,0(X)  who  attain  80  years  and  upwards;  of 
which  number  Dalmatia  had  the  most  (during 
tho  six  years  666),  and  Ualicia  the  fewest  (208). 
Of  1(;0,'(XX)  individuals  82  attained  100  years  and 
upwards:  here,  again,  Dalmatia  stands  first, 
»ith  1!K>  in  six  years;  Gnlicia  and  the  other 
Slavonic  provinces  rank  next ;  Lombardy  (21 ), 
and  Venice  (14),  show  the  fewest. 

Face  of  the  Country.— Mounlaitis. — The  Austrian  em- 
pire I'xliihits  every  variety  of  surface.  Two  grand  mniin- 
l;im  rantfts,  braiicliinu;  from  the  central  xroup  of  the 
iVl|is,  traverse  it  in  diiferont  directions,  tlirowing  out 
imraeriiu.s  niul  extensive  dependent  brnnclies.  The  first 
iif  tlH'SC,  whicli  has  l)ei'n  termed  the  Hercyno-Carpathian 
cliiiin,  divides  tlie  regions  of  tlie  German  Ocean  and 
Ilaltic  from  tliose  of  llie  lllack  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 
I,(',iviii)i  the  canton  of  Orisons,  in  -Switzerland,  tills 
nuimitain  range  traverses  Vorarlberg  in  a  N.  direction 
tathc  lalie  of  Constani'e  :  tlience  it  passes  through  Wir- 
ti'mbiTg  and  Bavaria,  separating  the  regions  of  the 
liliiiii'  ami  Kilje  from  that  of  the  D.anuhe,  and  re-enters 
.\u..tria  on  the  N.  K.  frontier  of  Hohemia,  where  It 
ilirc]»!t  (iir  an  extensive  brancli  of  the  Krz  (Ore)  moun- 
(aiiK,  wiilcli  stretrli  into  that  kingdom  and  into  Saxony. 
Taking  a  .S.K.  direction  from  the  s<mrces  of  the  Kyer, 
llii< chain  runs,  under  the  name  of  the"  Itohemiaii  Ko- 
ti'st,"  nearly  to  the  Danube,  wliere  it  imce  more  diverges 
iMlIu-  N  K  ,  and,  dividing  Moravia  from  Hohemia,  sends 
iiiita  hranih  into  Prussian  Silesia  and  l.usatia,  named 
llii'  liiesen((iiant'  mountains.  On  the  frontiers  of  Oal- 
iriaaiul  Hungary  it  joins  tlu>  Carpathi.uis,  wliicli  branch 
off  til  the  l)anul)e  ni-ar  I'reslmrg.  Tlie  central  Car- 
•ntlilans  form  the  iKiundary  lietween  the  aliiive-named 
i.'inimes,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Sau  and  Dnii'.stcr, 
ulicri'  achiiin  of  low  heights  stretch  from  them  into  tlie 
lliis.slaii  territories,  separating  the  region  of  the  Vistula 
liiiiT.  Ilial  .of  the  Dniester.  1'lie  eastern  Cirpathiatis 
,u\('r  tlie  N.K.  couiitle»  of  Hungary,  the  Uukowina,  and 
Trail-) Ivania.  as  far  as  the  Danube. 

lilt'  iccMiid  mountain  range,  which  has  much  more 
ili\ateil  suiumits,  and  covers  a  larger  tract  of  country, 
ili\iii>'«  till'  region  of  the  Mediterranean  from  that  of  the 
iilark  Sea  :  it  .«trrtclics  from  the  frontiers  of  Swltier- 
laiitl  ami  I'ieduiiiiit  in  three  chains,  wlilch,  through 
Tjnil.  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  central 
(li.iii  cxhiliits  the  primitive  formations  of  granite  iiid 
sliti';  it*  Miniinils  are  coveri'd  vtilli  eternal  snow,  ah  ne 
iliiMli'vallou  of  M,0(ili  lect.  I'ollow'iig  the  right  bank  cf 
Ihi' Inn,  a:i  far  as  the  point  of  junction  of  Kalzliiirg  anil 
I'arinlliia,  it  takes  a  N. I'.,  direction  through  Siyria  into 
lliiiiiiary,  ami  subsides  in  the  I.eitlia  chain  near  the 
llanube.  'I'he  two  iiccompanylng  chains  are  of  llin.'- 
Miiuu:  that  on  tli«  N.  covers  northern  Tyrol,  Salzburg, 
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and  great  part  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  numerous  streams  whicli  flow  from  the 
central  chain  to  the  Danulie.  The  8.  parallel  chain 
sends  its  ramiflcatlons  from  S.  Tyrol  into  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy ;  and,  passing  through  Ulyrla  and  the 
Croatian  frontier  district,  unites  with  the  Balkhan  on  the 
borders  of  Bosnia  Thret^  important  branches  strike  off 
from  this  chain,  one  of  which  stretclies  between  the 
rivers  Kaab  and  Drave,  under  the  name  of  the  Ba- 
kony  Forest,  into  Hungary  ;  a  second  divides  the  region 
of  the  Drave  from  the  valley  of  the  Save  ;  and  the  third, 
stretching  along  the  Adriatic  through  Dalmatia,  is  called 
Ly  the  natives,  from  its  dark  colour,  Monte  Nero,  or 
AVgro. 

The  length  of  the  different  mountain  chains  in  the 
empire,  when  added  togeth  . ,  exceeds  3,000  miles. 

Tiie  principal  valleyr  m  Austria  arc  situated  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  run  parallel  with  'he  Alps,  in 
the  direction  of  W.  to  K.  They  are  found  in  Tyrol,  Sali- 
burg,  Styria,  and  lllyria.  Croatia  belongs,  for  the  great- 
er part,  to  the  valley  of  tlie  Save  ;  and  Slavonia  to  the 
fertile  vale  of  the  Drave. 

Large  plains  arc  also  found  within  the  empire  ;  they 
follow,  lor  the  most  part,  the  course  of  the  principal 
rivers.  Of  the  plain  of  the  I'o,  between  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  the  fall  of  the  Apennines,  the  northern  part 
belongs  to  Austria.  The  plain  or  basin  of  Vienna,  wlilcli 
stretches  from  the  Lcitha  mountains  to  the  heights  of 
Moravia,  is  traversed  by  the  Danube  and  the  5larch. 
In  Hungary  there  are  two  very  extensive  plains  ;  one  In 
Upper  Hungary,  situated  between  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Bakony  forest ;  the  second,  extending  from  the  K. 
fall  of  the  last-named  forest  and  the  Matra  liills  to  the 
rise  of  the  Transylvanian  mountains,  and  from  the  cen- 
tral Carpathian  chain  on  the  north,  to  the  mountains  of 
Slavonla  on  the  sduth.  This,  the  largest  plain  in  cen 
trivl  Europe,  is  traversed  by  the  Danube,  Theiss,  Maros, 
Drave,  and  their  tributaries.  The  plain  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Sau,  in  Galicia,  is  a  portion  of  the  great  level 
which  stretches  from  tlie  fall  of  thu  Carp.ithians  on  the 
north  to  the  Baltic  S<-a. 

River;  Lakes,  4-c.  —  The  Austrlac   empire  belongs 
to  the  reglens  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  lilbe,  Oder,  Vis- 
tula, Dniebter,  and    Po,     The    Khine  forms  part  of 
the  frontier  of  Vorarlberg,  towards  Switzerland  from 
near  Feldkirch,  until    it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.    The   Danube  enters   the  Austrian  territories 
at  Kngelhardt's  Zcll,  near  I'assau,  where  its  depth  Is  17 
feet,  and  its  breadtii  U'lO  feet :  In  Us  course  through  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary, 
It  receives  all  the  waters  falling  from  the  two  grand 
mountain  ranges,  described  above  ;  the    chief  amongst 
whicli  iire,   on  its  I.  bank,  the    Alarch,    VVaag,  Gran, 
Tliciss,  &c.;   on  its  r.  bank,  the  Traun,   Ens,   Kaab, 
Drave,    Save,   &c.     All  of  these  rivers,  with  many  of 
their  tributaries,  arc  navigable,  and  with  the  gradual 
development  of  the    resources    of  this    vast    empire, 
must   aiford   facilities   fur  commercial  communication 
of  the  easiest  kind,  and  on   a   gigantic   scale.      The 
Elbe  has  Its  source  in  Bohemia,  which  it  traverses  in  a 
direction  from  N.  to  S.,  being  navigable  for  barges  from 
Prague  after  its  junction  w  itli  the  Molditu,  which  is  navi- 
gated from  Budweis.     Itesides  tho   Moldau,  it  receives 
the  Adler,   Sapawa,  Wattawa,  Eger,  and  other  streams 
of  inferior  note,  before  It  crosses  the  frontier  of  Saxony. 
The  Oder  has  its   source  in  the  chain  of  hills  which 
connects  the   Siles^ian  Mountains  with  tlie  Carpathians  ; 
it  leaves  the  Au.*trian  states  without  assuming  the  im- 
portance of  a  navigable  river.    The  Vistula  it  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  mountain  streams,  which  fall  from  the 
Carpathians,  near  Jablunka.    Itisu,avigable  nearlv  along 
the  whole  of  Its  course  from  Oswicczin  to  Zawycnlest.a 
distance  of  upwards  of  2(K)  miles,  in  which  It  forms  the 
Austrian  frontier.     It  receives  the  Dun.ijec,  the  WIsloka, 
and  the  S,ni,the  last  of  which  is  navigable  from  Przemysl, 
along  its  course  of  i'2()  miles.     The  Dniester,  which  rises 
at  tile  N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  wliere  they  branch  off 
towards  the  Danube,  through  Transylvania,  Is  navigable 
from  the  little  town  of  KonlU8zki,3H  miles  S.  W.  of  Lem- 
berg.       In    its   course  through  Galicia,   it    receives   14 
streams  upon  its  left,  and  0  mountain-brooks  upon  Its 
right  bank.     The  smirccs  of  tlie  Sau,  which  falls  into  the 
\  Istiila,  are  sltiiatiil  farther  to  the  K.  in  the  Carpathians 
than  those  of  the  Dniester;  and  where  these  two  rivers 
are  large  enough  to  lie  navigated  by  boats,  they  are  almost 
coiiiiecteil  l,y  a  series  of  lakes  or  ponds  stretching  through 
the  sandy  plain  which  extends  from  Przemysl  and  Jaros- 
low   to   .laworow  and  Komarno,  thus  oflering  a  natural 
comniunlcation  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Kaltie, 
The  Prntli    rises  ill  the  same  chain  of  hills,  but  soon 
enters  to  Mcdd.avla.      The    main  channel  of  rommimi- 
calloii  for  Lombardy  is  afforded  by  tho  I'o,  which,  in  Its 
course  through  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Austrian 
tirrltorles,  receives   from  the   Alps  the  TIciiio,   Adila, 
Ogllo,aiid  MIncLo,  liesides  smaller  streams.     The  Adigw, 
the   T.agliamento,  and  the   I.lsonzo,  traverse  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Venice  and  lllyria  to  tho  Adriatic. 


Lakes,  ^e The  Lake  of  Constance  may  be  counted 

amongst  the  Austrlar.  lakes,  altliough  only  a  portion  of 
its  E.  shore  bolongs  to  Austria.  On  tlie  S.  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Lakes  Mnggiorc,  LuRano,  Como,  « wo,  and 
Garda,  are  the  most  considerable.  On  the  N.  sideof  the 
same  mountains,  the  largest  lakes  are  those  of  Atter, 
Oinunden,  or  Traun,  HaDstailt,  and  AuRsee,  which  are 
connected  together  by  the  Traun,  and  the  lakes  of  M. 
GilRcn  and  Moncl  See.  The  lake  of  Zirkiiitz,  with 
othirs  in  tic  limestone  hills  of  lilyrin,  although  remark- 
able .IS  n,itural  curiosities,  are  ol^  trilUng  extent.  The 
Ncusiedler  and  Balaton  lakes,  in  Upper  Hungary,  arc 
the  largest  in  the  empire ;  tlie  water  of  the  former  is 

saltish.  .        ,     ,.1 .    »!. 

Climate  —Four  distinct  climates  are  found  withm  the 
limits  of  this  extensive  empire.     The  most  southerly  part 
of  Dahnatia  produces  the  palm-tree,  and  at  Hagusa,  the 
mean  elevation  of  the  thermometer  is  stated  by  Blumen- 
baeh  to  be -hll^S' K..or  .')7°3'  Kahr. :  upon  a  line  drawn 
along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  mean   temperature  at 
Milan  is  +  9°  4' ;  at  Temcswar,  +\P  2'.  On  the  N.  side 
of  that  chain,  in  Linz,  it  is  +1'^  &  \   in   Vienna,  +8''5', 
(nearly  the  climate  of  Strasburg) ;    Ilnda,   8^  8' ;    in 
Klausenburg,  +»^  3'.     In  I'r.igue,  tlie  mean  heat  is  -►7° 
9';  in  Olniutz,  +7°  .1' !  in  Troppau, -(-7"3' ;  in  Lem- 
berg  -hfl°  1'  H.     NVine  and  Indian  corn  do  not  thrive  to 
the  N.  of  the  last  drawn  line,  except  in  unusually  favour- 
able situations  ;  but  corn  of  all  other  descriptions,  flax, 
hemp,  ami  har.iy  fruits,  attain  perfection.    The  observa- 
tions, at  the  observatory  of  Vienna,  for  1837,  givi?  for  the 
mean  lenipeiature  only +7'^ -' It. :  2(i  days  in  that  year 
were  clear,   172  clouuy,    with    sunshine ;     Kjli   cloudy. 
Kainy  days  were  144,  snow  ."iH  ;  am\  there  were  l.'i'.l  fogs, 
2ii  thuniliT  storms,  and  17  slonns.     In  the  northern  iiro- 
vinces,  the  air  is  mostly  clear  and  salubrious.       The 
gre.itest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  kingdom  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  smallest  quantity  in  the  central  districts  of 
Hungary  and  in  Dahnatia,  which  often  sulfer  from  cx- 
ee8^ive  drought.     In  this  last  i)rovince,  the  fall  of  rain 
averages  IJ  inches:  at  Vienna  the  average  was,  for  |.S3<i, 
I.'i-!!!)  niches  ;  for  IS37,  IfvsG.    Tyrol  has  many  varieties  of 
vlimate,  resulting  from  the  elevation  of  its  moiintuins  in 
a  southerly  situation.    The  classilicatioii   given  hy  I'raii- 
cini  lor  Switzerland  has  been  found  to  suit   Tyrol  with 
c^iual precision. — I.  The  region  of  the  vine,  from  7011  ft 
to  1,7110  11.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  2.  The  region  of 

the  oak,  from  1,700  ft.  to  2,h(K)  ft .'l.  The  region  of  the 

beech,  2,8(Hlll.  to  4, KM)  ft.  ;  the  walnut  only  reaches  3.:.(i(l 
ft.;  the  plum-tree,  3,720  ft.  ;  pear  and  apple-trees,  4,100  : 
but  little  wheat  is  grown  in  this  region  ;  but  the  nieatlons 

are  excellent 4.   Tlie  region  of  tir,  from  4.I(X/ to  .'i,.')nO 

ft ,"1.  The  lower  Alpine  region  famous  for  Its  pas- 
tures, .^..MH)  ft.  to  e.-VH)  ft fi.  The  Upper  Alpine  region. 

CdOil  ft.  to  8,200  ft.,  above  whieli  is  the  region  of  eternal 
snow. 

Katural  Produclums,  MitifraU,  IjC A  statement  of 

the  produce  of  the  mines  in  tlic  Austrian  empire  is  gi  en 
under  the  head  mannraetiires.  We  may  here  remark, 
tiiat  the  amount  pro<luced  is  very  far  Im-1i  w  tlie  capacities 
of  a  country  so  highly  endowed  with  mineral  riclies,  that 
the  extent  of  this  source  of  wealth  and  industry  ii  very 
imperfectly  I'xplored,  and  that  what  is  Wdrked  neither 
attracts  the  amount  of  capital  nor  the  degree  of  skill 
necessary  to  a  successful  result.  In  tliat  slalenieiil,  the 
amount  of  iron  is  not  distinguished  from  llie  <|uaiitity  of 
native  steel  obtaine<l  in  .Stvria  and  lllyria  ;  tlie  only  jiart 
lit  Kuropc  in  w  hieh  the  carbonated  iron  ore  oreurs,  and 
where  it  is  found  in  majses  tli.it  require  rather  to  he 
quarried  than  excavated.  I'latina  Is  not  lound  ill 
Austria.  Ol  the  rarer  metids,  lilan  is  lound  near  Hoese, 
in  Hungary,  ftrnn  in  tiii*  Sudesen  in  Hoheniia,  tcltitrhnn 
in  lluiiKarr  and  Transylvania.  Ilesides  the  opals  ol 
Hungary,  ttie  most  beautiful  tliat  are  known,  ail  inferior 
kind  is  found  in  Moravia  ;  carnelian,  beryl,  iliaU  edoii. 
top.iz.  garnet,  and  aiiiethyit,  in  Hoiiemia  and  Hungary, 
of  superior  cpialily.  *  lledt  of  coal  haie  been  I'ipund  in 
neirly  every  province,  hut  the  rtieapiiess  and  abni.dan<'e 
of  I  re-H'Mitl  have  hitherto  prevented  much  seari  ii  from 
being  in,iile  .liter  them.  I'pwanls  of  IlKI  descriptions  of 
in.irlile,  qn.irl/.  for  the  manul.ieluri'  of  glass,  riays  for 
porcelain  and  mineral  die>  of  all  kimis,  are  also  Ibinid  in 
abundance.  <  If  niiner.il  k|iriiigs,  no  country  has  so  great 
auiiinbiTi  upuarils  ol  KNI  are  annually  fieqiieiited  for 
tlie  purposes  of  I'Hthiiig  and  drinking  the  wati  rs  ,  uinuiigst 
whii-li  t'arlslwd,  TiH'plitr,  M.irieni).id,  Im  hi,  »;a«tcui. 
Hadeii,  I'istyau,  rreutihin,  .Mehaili.i,  anil  Ilouueiu, 
attract  visiterslVom  all  parts  ol  the  wiirld. 

Animah.  —  All  the  iloineitie  anini.dh  lound  In  I'ngl.ind 

are  met  with  In  the  Austrian  einpire.     I'Mclusiveof  tli 

the   brown    Ix'.ir  is  indigenous  In  the  .Mpn  anl  tlie  (ar- 

iiathians.  the  wolf  in  liotii  tliese  mi  iintalii  cliains,  anil  the 
VUX  it  lound  in  all  the  provincei.    t'lie  chauini-,  red  and 
fallow  deer,  ruehiicks,  wild  boars,  alidL'^cripliuus  uf  game 

•  ttmpliltv,  or  black  leftil,  occtirt  In  llnhpmia  ami  In  lAiwpf  Aiii* 
trta.  Hiil)ihur,  vlirlnr,  MllpcUr,  Uii'  tatli.r  e«|icciattv,  lit  lltingsr;, 
art  cauiulv«l5  obtaiiird. 
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known  in  England,  with   the  exception  of  grouse  an,i 
several  kinds  of  birds  unknown  In  our  islands,  are  obinri 
of  chase.  The  urus  and  elk  are  sometimes  found  in  tlip  t- 
Carpathians,  but  only  as  stragglers.     The  ibex  is  neiri " 
exterminated.    Herds  of  wild  horse*  of  a  dlminutivn'ti 
range  the  Hungarian  plains;  and  even  where  theim* 
provement  of  the  breed  is  attended  to,  they  are  allow  i 
to  rove  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.    The  golden  eaai 
inhabits  Slavonia,  and  other  large  species  are  founj  i" 
the  Ithetian  and  Noric  Alps.     Herons  of  various  kind 
some  of  the  choicest  plumage,  abound  in  the  morass  *' 
of  Hungary ;  and  there  also  the  land  tortoise  is  found  ?i' 
great  numbers.   The  same  morasses  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  leeches,  whence  they  are  regularly  transporti" I 
by  means  of  a  series  of  ponds,  that  serve  as  so  min^ 
stati  jns,  to  Paris  and  the  W.  of  Europe.     Wax  la  an  in, 


portant  product  of  the  Bukowine  and  other  S.  provinces 
Ctntliarides  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Himiiarv' 
cochineal  in  tialicia;    and  pearls  of  a  beautiful  water 


are  annually  fished  In  the  Muldau. 

Products  ( Vegetable) —  These  comprise  the  difi'iTiini 
sorts  of  corn  and  of  cultivated  grasses  found  in  Kuroiie 
with  vines,  flux  and  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  saflVon,  whIki' 
some  species  of  indigo,  yellow  woad  or  rhvs  coiinus' 
galls,  and  an  immense  variety  of  fruits,  i:c.  'i^!, 
forests  are  of  vast  extent,  and  will,  no  doubt,  come  to  be 
of  great  value.  The  mountain  chains  of  the  nortlurn 
provinces  and  of  the  Alps  are  covered  with  fir,  plnj. 
beech,  larch,  &c.  The  low  grounds.  Including  the  vast 
forest  of  Uukuny  iii  Hungary,  with  others  In  Traiisyl- 
vania,  the  Uukowine,  Oalicia,  Slavonia,  Ac,  produce 
oaks  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  beech,  ash,  alder,  elm 
&c.  Every  prov.  is  well  supplied  with  wood,  with  the 
exception  of  Low.  .■\nftria,  (into  which  large  quantitii-s 
are  im]iorted  from  Tyrol  ,ind  Lp.  Austria,  to  meet  tlic 
great  consumption  of  the  capital,)  Lombardy  Proper,  and 
Hungary,  where,  from  neglect  of  management  and  had 
economy,  the  stock  has  in  many  parts  been  alarmingly 
reduced.  In  the  other  (irovs.  the  forests  are  well  ni,' 
naged  ;  and  care  is  taken  to  supply  the  annual  ciii- 
sumption  by  sowing  and  planting  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  felled.  The  proprietors  of  estates  are  obliged 
in  Au.s'tria,  as  all  over  Germany,  to  employ  foresters' 
who  have  been  educated  in  forest  schools,  and  who  havi; 
jiassed  the  necessary  exiunination.  Their  business  is  to 
calculate  exactly  the  quantity  of  timber  tliat  may  bt;  felled 
without  dimiuisliing  the  stock.  The  simple  means  at 
tlieircoinmaiui  in  back  ranges  of  mountains  are  generally 
appliwl  with  great  ingenuity  to  forward  the  felled  trees 
to  the  cominou  channels  of  communication.  A  kind  nf 
hollow  railroad  of  timber  (lUesen),  sloping  down  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  often  several  thousand  yards  in  leng'h 
and  down  w  hieh  the  trunks  of  trees  are  precipitated,  is 
one  memis  of  transport.  'J"he  trunks  are  r:dsed  from  a 
valley  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  ciiain,ovvr  which 
they  haveto  be  trausiiorted,  by  means  of  ropes  and  piil- 
leys,  worked  by  a  rude  water-wheel  temiairarily  erectid 
by  the  woodman  on  a  little  brook  (,Hottat{fiiug) ;  anil  ii,o 
springs  near  tlie  summits  being  led  into  a  temporary 
reservoir  on  tli.?  ridge  of  the  hills,  the  burden  lliiis  rais.  j| 
Is  received  by  it  In  order  to  lie  jirecipltated  into  the  linj. 
low  on  the  other  siile,  when  the  sluices  confining  the 
w.lters  are  opened  (AViiusf).  But  while  this  ingeiiuily 
is  sliown  in  tlie  management  of  the  mountain  lonst. 
tracts  othr,  the  far  richer  woodeil  distiiets  of  .'^lamnia, 
the  military  frontier,  and  I  |iper  Hungary,  in  whieh  tliJ 
more  valuable  forest  trees  attain  a  size  unusual  In  Kurij|ie, 
are  neglected,  and  but  little  known,  Tlie  carriage,  in! 
stiument,  and  lahinet-makirsof  \  ieiuiai  who  furnish  th,' 
cheapest  gomls  of  the  kind  in  I'urope).  are  supplied  trem 
the  better  known,  and  rather  more  ai'cesaihie  Ion  sts  i  f 
lllyria  and  l.oinbardy  ;  but  the  want  of  capital  is  equally 
vistlile  in  this  lirancn  of  trade  as  In  the  mine.,,  and  nut 
little  management  is  ilispl.iyed  either  ill  econoniising  ilic 
still  k  or  ill  se.isoniiig  the  supiily  lirotighi  to  market.  Th,. 
forests  cover  more  tli.iii  a  lliiiil  part  of  tlie  proiluilivi' 
soil  of  the  enipiri'.  and  are  ilistrihiiti  d  in  the  follnwiii; 
propiirlpons,  aei  oriling  to  the  st.iti  ineiil  of  Becker  [llaii- 
del's  J.erieiiii,  X'ienii.i.  I>>:i7>.  who,  Me  have  been  a.-MiicI, 
had  access  to  ullicial  sources  of  inforiiialiuii  : 
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AUSTRIA  (E 

Wb  It"?  remark,  thc.t  Anilr^,  n  corapntpntjiidgo,  osH- 
matcs  tlic  nimual  produce  (of  I  Jooli  =  1.4  acres)  of  well 
Ljniigcd  forest,  as  averaging  3  cubic  Vienna  fathoms  of 
timber  and  (Ire-wood.  Meeker  does  not  give  the  jiro- 
hable  annual  produce  of  the  Hungarian  forests  •,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  from 
other  authors,  without  access  to  authentic  int'ormation. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  oak  forests  may  however  bo 
formed,  from  tiie  fact  that  nearly  li(lO,(X)0  bushels  of  gall- 
anules  are  annually  exported,  besides  wliat  is  used  in  the 
country.  The  dlstrlbiitlou  of  the  forests  Is  however  very 
jfffgiilar ;  and,  while  In  the  mount'tiiious  tracts  they  ,  e 
of  imnieasura|}lc  extent,  the  want  of  llre-wood  is  so  great 
In  the  plains,  that  dried  dung  is  a  common  substitute  for 
lufuots.  In  Transylvania,  especially,  and  tlie  military 
frontier,  the  forests  are  both  of  great  extent,  and  fillod 
«lth  trees  of  the  llnest  quality,  equally  adapted  for  tlio 
ujoof  the  builder  and  the  naval  architect. 

facililiei  /or  Internal  Communication  and  for  Com- 
„,ifci;  —  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  laudable  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  Austrian  government  to  the  means  of 
commiiiiicatlon  throughout  tlie  empire.   From  I'avia,  on 
the  S.W.  frontier,  an  uninterrunted  Mncnilamixed  road 
conducts  the  traveller  through  line  provinces  to  Czcrno- 
«it2  in  the  Uukowina,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1,1'JO  m. 
I'rom  Milan  to  Vienna  there  arc  three  linos  of  road,  and 
il,foii<?hG.iIicia  the  lino  is  double.  'I'lireo  grand  liigli-roads 
irom  \'enlce,  and  two  from  Trieste,  lend  to  Tyrol  and 
Ccrmany,  and  double  lines  run  from  each  of  these  cities 
to  the  capital.     Prague  Is  connected  witli  V.enna  by 
nuniiTous  lines  of  communication,  which  are  continued 
to  the  frontiers  of  nav.'\ria,  Saxony,  and  Prussian  Silesia. 
Materials  for  making  roads  abound  In  every  jirovince  ; 
aiii  the  art  is  well  understood  In  Austria,  where  tlie 
foiiils  are  equal  to  tlio.^e  of  Pru.ssia.     Upwards  of  CO 
mountain  passes,  through  the  most  extensive  ranges  of 
iiiiiuitiiins   that  any  single  state  possesses,  have  been 
iiiiiile  not  only  practicuble,  but  commoilioiis  for  travelling 
jml  commercial  purposes.    The  lowest  of  these,  as  mea- 
jiireil  I'fom   the  level  of  the  sea.  Is   perhaps  the  road 
alont!  the  I>anubo  from   Drenkova  to  Oi-sova,  in    llie 
I'ransvlvaniun  military  frontier.     'I'lie  most  elevated  Is 
lliatoftlie  Steivli)  or  VVorniser  Joeli,  In  S.  Tyrol.     In 
l.iiUlh  these  passes  vary  from  Id  to  711  miles.     On  the 
lo.ids  .UToss  the  Alps  from  Tyrol  and  Illyria  tlie  greatest 
fxaw  liave  been  expended  ;  tliclr  importance  in  a  military 
niiinf  iifview,  and  the  necessity  of  laciiitntlng  tlie  com- 
iiiuiiieation  with  a  powerful  and  not  very  well  aifected 
iiroviiiee,    rendering    tlicm    iiidisiiensahle.     'I'he    roads 
KMSS  'lie  Spliigen,  the  jiass  of  Kinsterniiinz,  and  the 
Wormser  Joch  to  the  I^ake  of  Coino,  must  he  classed 
amuigit  the  greatest  undertakings  of  tlie  kind.     'J'lie 
niail  over  tiie  Wdrmser  .loch  passes  over  an  elevation  of 
si  II  IVet  above  the  level  of  tin'  se.i,  iuid  is  protected  in 
lUiperous  parts  bv  covered  ways  of  solid  stone,  which 
iircive  the  fall  ol*  the  avalaiiclies,  and  cause  tlicm  to 
l.luU'  into  the  depths  below,     'i'liis  uniiertaking  has  siir- 
ia«5cil  the  passages  of  tlie  Simplon  and  Mount  C'enis, 
bith  in  boldness  and  spli'iidoiir  of  execution.     Hut  tiie 
..scitions    of  private   Industry  have  not   remained   far 
Miiixl  those  of  the  state.     In  Hungary  many  nobles  still 
luiisiiler  It  a  priviteae  not  to  be  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  inakiiig  roads  wliieh   tinul  so    much  to 
oiiliiinee  the  value  of    landed  property,      luiilvidiial.s, 
luraever,   have  at  no  time  been  waiitinu  .iiiion|.'st  that 
ifsiieetalile  body  who  were  sullieiently  enlightened  to  set 
aUiuialile  example  on  this  point.     A  jniiit-stock  com- 
|,.iiiy,  cliiefly  composed  of  Hungarian  nobles,  undertook 
tlio  execution  of  H  ro.id  between  Carlstadt  in    l.'roatia, 
anil  Kinnie  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  it  was  carrieil  o-  er  part 
iifthe  Julian  Alps  in  a  very  splendid  manner.     On  tliat 
lurt.  known  by  the  name  of  tiie  Karst,tlie  porous  nature 
of  the  toeks  made  It  necessary  to  coiistruet  cisterns  to 
litrh  the  rain-water  ;aml  stout  parapets  have  been  added, 
Mliiih  protect  travellers  ,'iiid  earrla(,'eH  apiiiisl  the  tiiriiiiis 
l,l;i»ts  of  the  lUirii,  which,   willmut  tills   iliyek,    would 
>»iip  away  every  tiling  in  its  course.     'I'iiis  road  was 
loimiieiieeil  in   INIIII,  anil  named  alter  the  .\reliiluilie»s 
M.iiia  Louisa.     Two  other  lines,  one  between  the  s.uiie 
p  lints,  tlie  other  running  from  Carlstailt  to  /Ceiig  and 
icirlopago,  across  the   same  mountain    range,    eaeli  of 
«liieli  was  scarcely  less  cNpeiislve,  althoUKli  not  so  ser- 
lui'iihle  as  the  "  iMKisftixtrm^c,"  bad  liicii  erected  iiy, 
,\iul  eilled  alter,  the  emperors  Charlis  \'l.  and  Joseph  II. 
Ihe  iron  raiiv*ay  between    lluilwels   In    H  lienila.   and 
I.inz  In  I  pper  Aiistrla,  llni.-lied  in  In-.';i,  was  i  y.eeuled  at 
lliewist  of  a  private  cnnipany,  and  has  since  been  cx- 
Ifijileii  on  the  S.  side  of  the  D.'ninbe  as  far  a^  (iniiinden. 
Itis7''ini.  In  length,  but  consists  of  one  line  only,  aiiil 
the  carriages  are  drawn  liy  burses.  The  line  from  llii'lwt  Is 
to  I.lPJ   was    renderi'd  unneeessarily  expensive   liy  III- 
juilned  ceiinoniy  in  tiie  lirst  instaiiee,  as  It  became  neces- 
>,ir)  to  exchange  the  origin. il  wooden  rails,  cnvend  with 
metal  plates,  lor  others  of  cast-iron.      The  trallle  has 
diiellv  consisted   hltlierto  in    tliii  salt    conveyed   fnmi 
llic  iirinci  uf  I'ppet  Austria,  tu  he  coiiiuincd  in  Uohcmlu. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  for  1837,  »how«  the  tran»port 
tu  have  been, 

Salt  -       -  291,826  cwt.  T 

Merchandise  -  l.M,2ii8      _     .    .    |  jjett  revenue  for 

the  year,  8,130^ 


Wood 

I'lsh 

Persons 


2,.'i38  cub.  fath. 
l.'>7  loads 
-      3,888  J 

The  number  of  shareholders  Is  13,183,  at  60fl.  per  share  ; 
but  owing  to  the  increiued  expense  attending  the  works, 
they  have  as  yet  divided  no  profit.  The  line  from  Linz 
to  Umiinden  being  a  part  of  the  high-road  from  Vienna 
to  IschI,  which  Is  mucli  frequented  as  a  waterlng- 
|ilace,  has  a  greater  number  of  travellers,  and  was  better 
man.aged  from  the  beginning,  as  the  experience  of  the 
first  attempt  was  turned  to  good  account.  Its  traffic,  in 
1837,  was : 

Salt  -  -  512,319  cwt.T  Moff  .<,„o„....  f.,>  »i,„ 
Merchandise  -  130  32S  cwt.  J  ^ett  "•evenue  for  the 
Person.  -    77,905         5  year,  5,325/. 

This  left  a  profit  to  be  divided  amongst  the  new  share- 
holders, to  whom  the  tirst  proceeds  arc  guaranteed  to  a 
certain  amount,  beyond  which  the  shareholders  in  general 
are  to  participate.     The  longtii  of  tills  line  is  32  miles  ; 
and  the  cost,  inclusive  of   magazines,  station-houses, 
4.'i  carriages,  and  230  waggons,  did  not  exceed  65,(100/. 
The  charge  for  transport  of  goods  is  3 kr.  (IJrf.)  percwt. 
A  second  railway,  upon  a  similar  plan,  was  commenced 
about  the  same  time  between  Prague  and  Pilsen  lu  Uo- 
hemia,  but  was  ab.anilnncd  for  want  of  funds,  when  only 
39  miles  of  the  distance  had  been  completed.     Prince     ■ 
C.  K.   Fiirstenbcrg  purchased  it  subsequently  of  the 
company,  and  let  it  to  an  enterprising  iiullvidnal,  who 
keeps  it  in  repair,  and  is  said  to  derive  some  advantage 
from  It.    'J'he  railroad,  now  constructing  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  fron  \'ienna  to  Itochnia  in  (ialicia,  for  steani- 
carrlagcs,  will  have  a  length  of  nearly  400  m.     It  follows 
the  valley  of  the  March  or  Moravci,  througii  Moravia,  as 
far  as  Napageiil,  with  side  branches  j  one  to  Presburg, 
along  the  Danutie,  another  along  the  Thaya  to  Briinn, 
and  a  third  following  the   March   to  Olmutz.     From 
Napagcdl  the  line  follows  the  Beczwa,  a  tributary  of  the 
March,  to  Prerau,  where  It  crosses  over  the  heiglits  near 
Welssklrchen,  into  the  valley  of  the  Oder,  passing  tho 
grand  F.urope.an  water-shed,  witli  a  rise  of  1ft.  in  4()(llt. 
A  branch  here  follows  the  Oder  and  the  0))na  to  Trop- 
]iaii,  where  it  is  to  unite  witli  the  Prussian  Sileslan  rail- 
wav  ;    while  the  main   line  crosses  tlie  heights    near 
Seibersdorf  into  (he  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  throwing 
off  another  short  branch  to  nielitz  and  Biaia,  follows 
that  river  to  Cracow,  whence,  with  a  gentle  undulation, 
it  readies  Iloelinia,  leaving  Wieiiczka  a  little  to  the  S. 
This  railroad  is  to  be  for  steam-carriages  ;  and  the  total 
estimate  of  its  cost,  with  statinn  houses,  ic,  ami  untsto 
2l),()()(i/.   per  (ierm.m  mile,  —  which   was   sub.scribed  in 
12,0(10  shares,  of  LOdril.  caeh.     Of  the  probable  Import- 
ance of  this  spirited  umlertaking,  not  only  for  the  in- 
ternal, but  also  lor  tlie  foreign  trade  of  the  empire,  we 
sli,ill   ii.ive  an  opporluiiity  offpeaking  under  the  head 
Trade,  .yi'-     'i'lic  sanction  of  the  government  was  ob- 
tained, ill  the  year  l83M,l'or  a  railway  between  Vienna  and 
Uajib  in  Hungary  ;  .is,  however,  in  jrraiiting  the  privi- 
lege, a  reserve   was    niaile   in    i'avonr  of  any  company 
unilertaUlns  the  establishivicnt  of  a  railroad  from  the 
capital  to  Trieste,  thero  are  grounds  for  supposing  (hat 
't  is  in  conteinplaliiin  to  give  every  ]iossilile  aid  to  sncli 
an  enterprise  whenever  it  is  unitertaken.   Tlie  face  of  the 
country  tlirou(;\i  which  a  railroad  from  the  Danube  to 
Trieste  lias  to  pass,  presents  the  greatest  dilficulties  that 
have  as  yet  been  encountered  iiy  a  railroad  company  j 
but  when  we  consider  the  means  at  the  command  of  tho 
Austrian  giivernineiit.  the  circumstance  that  the  mate- 
rials lie  along  the  track  itself,  and  tliu  probable  immense 
gain  upon  ii  line  wliieh  sliould  unite  two  such  provinces 
as  (Ialicia  and  Hungary  with  the  sea,  it  is  r.ather  miittcr 
of  surprise  tliat  it  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted,  than  that 
the  dilliculties  should  discourage  from  the  undertaking, 
llclween  Venice  and  .Milan  the  works  liiive  been  alreiuly 
liegiui  upon  a  railway,  intended  to  be  carried  tlirougli 
I'ailiia,  Viii  nza,    \'erona,   I'e.schiera,  on   the   Lake   of 
(larda.  llre>cia.  and  Treviglio,  to  Milan.     The  length  of 
this  railway  will  he  3IKI  kilometres,  and  the  estimate  of 
Ihe  oiillay  gives  I.SIKI/.  per  kilometre.  Including  the  cost 
111  liuililiiigs  ami  eavriages. 

We  liave  seen  that  the  river  system  of  Austria  is  upon  a 
grand  scale,  anil  it  is  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  madu 
available  lor  the  purposes  of  internal  navigation.  lu 
iiriirr  to  give  an  idea  of  the  lacilities  for  eoinmercB' 
which  this  Immense  empire  possesses,  we  subjoin  a  rmigli 
esiimate  of  the  length  of  the  nuvlgable  rivers,  lakes, 
and  canals,  measured  on  tlie  beautiful  map  drawn  up 
Iriim  aeliial  survey  by  th.'  Imiierial  Knginei'r  Corps, 
and  piihlislieil  in  IWJ.  The  length  of  each  river  la 
nieasiiriilliy  sti'.iight  lines, fnilowing  the  principal  bends, 
hut  not  the  wiiKlingiuf  the  itrvam ;  and  the  retult  it,  for 
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tinoplo  ia  now  performed  in  13  daya,  includiuK  a  dar  < 
rest  at  Peith,  and  two  dayi  for  disembarkation  at  DrL 
koTa,  and  re-embarklng  at  Orsova,  where  the  rockvi    f 
the  Eisemen  THur  impede  the  itcain  navigation     ti- 
passage,  which  formerly  was  altogether  imnracticahi" 
was    opened    for    vessels  of   light    draught   in    isia 
by  a  corps  of  engineers  and  miners,  under  tiie  Enlil«n  ' 
of  Count  Szicheny :  1000  miners  were  cmployeU  for  s7im 
time  between  Lyupkawa  and  Szvinlza,  and  rem,.,IlIS 
upwards  of  1,000  cubic  fathoms  of  rock,  after  whid.  ti 
first  barge  floated  In  triumph  down  the  stream,    a  cln  o 
investigation  of  the  spot  (the  result  of  which  was  imii 
llshcdinthc  Vii-nna  Gaxelte)  showed  that  a  rcnowil  ,,f 
those  exertions  would  effect,  without  any  BXtravailarl 


UanulM!  and  Mlack  Sea. 
I>.-inul)C  aiul  lllat-k  Sea. 
(  Danube  and  Black  tiea, 
(     Adriatic  Sea. 
I>anube  and  Ulack  Sea. 
AdriaticHea. 
Adriatic  Sea. 
Danube  and  Black  Sea. 
Elbe  kSi  (ierman  Ocean, 
r  Viktiil.!     and     llaltic, 
t  Uuinter  &  Ulack  Sea. 

Danube  and  Dlack  Se.t. 


No  allowance  is  made  in  this  calculation  (which  is  In- 
tended only  to  draw  attention  to  so  Important  a  feature 
«f  these  rising  countries,  .ind  is  offered  in  the  abspnco  of 
an  authenticated  statistiral  statement,)  for  the  double 
beds  or  arms  of  the  Oanulu-,  tlio  Tliciss,  and  other  rivers 
in  Hungary.    If  Ihese  be  taken  into  account,  the  length 
of  the  navig.ible  (or  rather  of  the  navigated)    rivers 
might    perliaps    bo    trebled.      It    is    remarkal)lo    that 
both   the   Danube  and  the   Dniester  are  Interrupted  in 
their  course  to  the  Bl.ick  Sea  by  rocky  prominences  in 
their  Iwds,  which   impede  their    free    navigation.      It 
has  however  been  proved,  tiiat  althotigli  a  difticult  and 
exiiensive  undertaking,  it  is  by  no  moans  impracticable 
ti)  free  the  bed  of  both   rivers  from  rocks.     Tlie  hint 
thus  given  by  nature  seems  scarirly  to  have  been  re- 
quired to  point  out  the  sujwrlor  advantages  of  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Adriatic  in  the  present  state  of  Kuro- 
fiean  trade ;  and  which  is  likewise  nearly  accomplished 
n  a  natural  way  by  means  of  the  little  river  Kulpa,  a 
tribut-iryol'the  Save,  which,  when  its  water  is  high,  may 
be  navigated  to  the  heart  of  I'ro.itia,  to  within  70 miles 
of  Flume,  and  w  liich  might  with  ease  be  transformed 
into  a  regular  c.inal.    A  better  line  of  comnuinication 
might  perhaps  also  be  estabiislied  between  ("aristadt  and 
the  Adriatic  near  the  fall  of  the  ^'illebit  Mountains  to 
the  S.  ufCariopago,  for  which  a  part  of  the  .losephinc 
road  migiit  be  used  ;  but  Astaria,  instead  of  Carlnpapo, 
might  be  chosen  for  a  [loint  from  which  coasters  could 
keep  up  a  ruinniunication  with  snnic  of  the  numerous 
harbours  on  tlie  Austrian  co.-ist,     .Another  gr.ind  private 
undertaking  was  the  intrixiiution  of  stcim  boats  on  tlie  I 
UaiiulM-  by  a  omipany  at  I'eslh,  tinder  tlie  dircctiim  of 
Count  .Stephen  Siiclieny,  which  has  proved  most  suc- 
cessful ;  ami  companies  have  since  been  formed  in  Austria 
and   Ilavaria,  who   liave  established  a  steam  cimiinu- 
nicatlon  from   liatisbon  to  \  ienna,  anil  thence  to  Tre- 
bi.sond,    Coiistaniinopie.    and    Smyrna.      In  IK.'ts  these 
companies  had  10  vessels  plying  on  the  Danube  between 
I.inz  and  Const-tntinople,  two  of  wliicli  wen;  used  for 
towing  ships  of  bunien,   one  between    I'resbur^   anil 
DrenV.ova,  the  other  between  Orsova  and  Brailofl'onthe 
Lower  Danube.     The  journey  from  Vienna  to  t'onstan- 


outlav,  the  opening  of  the  stream  for  navigation  bv  ill 
vessels  downwards.  But,  until  this  can  be  effected  aro»d 
along  the  river  has  been  constructed,  which  m'ust  he 
used  for  heavy  goods  brought  up  the  river,  even  if  thn 
passage  were  improved,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  or  tl  p 
stream  in  this  part.*  Of  the  numerous  rivers  in  Ui, 
gary,  the  Thciss  and  the  Maros  are  the  most  extensivelv 
navigated.  They  carry  barges  of  3(K)  to  400  tons  ■  aS 
•W.OOO  tons  of  salt  alone  arc  conveyed  upon  them  from 
the  Tr.ansylvaniaii  mines  to  dilTerent  parts  of  HuiiB-jn 
Steam  boats  are  likewise  building  for  the  navigation  uf 
the  principal  lakes ;  that  intcniled  for  the  picturesnuo 
lake  of  (imiinden  will  commence  running  in  18;i9.  Oii 
the  Lakes  Maggiore,  Como,  and  (iarda,  steam  boats  have 
been  established  for  some  time,  and  a  steam  boat  loni. 
munication  is  kept  up  between  Venice  imd  Turin  on  the 
Po.  In  the  summer  of  I83H,  a  steam  vessel,  bclougiim  („ 
the  Dresden  Company,  asccnilcd  the  Kibe  as  lar  u 
Teschen  in  Boliemia,  and  demonstrated  tiic  possiliilUyot 
introducing  this  species  of  navigation  witli  vessels  of 
light  draught  upon  that  river.  Nearly  ,at  the  same  lime 
the  first  attempt  with  a  steamer  was  made  upon  the  Save 
which  ascended  from  Semiin  to  Szissek  in  Croatia  (at  tlie 
motitli  of  the  Kulpa)  in  57  hours.  In  a  few  years  we  mav 
therefore  expect  to  find  In  Austria  a  most  extensive  auil 
well-arranged  system  of  internal  steam  navigation. 

Ports  and  llarhuiirs.  —  The  principal  commercial 
port  belonging  to  Austria  is  Trieste  upon  the  Adriatic 
whicli  has  been  declared  a  free  port,  and  is  accordingly 
shut  out  of  the  customs  line  as  well  as  Venice,  wiiitl' 
has  the  same  privilege;  so  that  the  duty  on  iniportwl 
goods,  instead  of  being  paid  on  the  landing  of  the  wares 
Is  not  demanded  until  they  ar(\  sent  into  the  interior! 
\'enice  is  the  seat  of  the  .'Admiralty,  and  has  splendid 
dock-yards  and  naval  arseeals ;  which,  however,  luivc 
long  been  left  in  unprolitabie  rvpose.  l''iunie  is  tlie  port 
of  liiingary  ;  and  though  not  a  good  place  lor  vessels  to 
lie  at,  is  likely  to  attract  a  great  ileal  ol  tlic  attention  <n 
Knglish  trailers.  In  consequence  ofthe  treaty  recently  con- 
eluded  between  Kngiaiui  and  Austria.  Poia,  In  Istria,  has 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  it 
Is  so  unhealthy  I'rcmi  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  that  it 
is  almost  uninhabited.  Schenlcu,  Cattaro,  .ind  lia;:nsa  in 
Dalinatia  arc  all  good  harbimrs.  'i'he merchant  shipninL> 
of  Austria  in  1S34,  is  stated  by  Becker,  from  oUicial 
sources,  to  have  been   — 


Province  and  Harbour. 


Venice :  — 

Venice 

Chiozza 
Illyria :  — 

Trieste  -  - 

Kovlgno  .  •        - 

Hungary :  — 

Flume  -  -  . 

Biicc.irl        .  .  - 

Porlo  He 

Foreign  ships,  with  passes  from 
the  Autliorities  of  Flume      - 
Military  Frontier :  — 
I         Zen« 
I        Kariopago 

Jabiaiiai'z 

St.  Giorgio    ,       - 

Dalmatia .  — 
/ara 

Spalatro  . 

Kagtisa 
Portorase 


*  The  net  iTnfitft  nf  tht- bont^  on  Ibr  Dati 
toCH/wn.  ihi- |iriK-.e<lM,f  (»„  vi-smI.  lia» 
pen*es  amoijrilwl  ui  double  lb,*  .lin.ve-meni! 
racdjiMer  ihnr  vnMls,  runninij  between  ( 
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(iillon  is  now  kept  up  I 
Dalmatian  harbours,  C 
'flie  tenth  steam  boat  i 
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A  very  spirited  company  at  Trieste  has  been  oata- 
hl'ihril,  wUhtn  a  few  years,  under  thu  name  Loyd'i 
AiJttriaco.  Tlioy  have  had  a  number  of  itcani  boat* 
hiillt  at  Porto  Kc,  near  Flume,  with  which  a  eommunt- 
iilon  ii  now  kept  up  between  Trieste  and  Venice,  the 
DaliuiitioQ  harbours,  Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria. 
Tlie  tenth  itcum  traat  of  thia  company  woi  launched  in 


•i3t 


'I'ho  (lost-offioe  department  p»bltahcd,  in  1835,  the 
fjllowlnji  tariff  for  paiaengcrs  by  Itu  dlligencna.  Theprj<-e 
spcr  German  mile  for  1  »cat,  in  Kr(>ut»er(30  =:  !».). :  — 
Ijommim  l->ill.    Catriukt.    SepnrVcCamaKetwUh 
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The  ruriiishing  of  poat-Iiorses  is  throughout  tho  ompii 
abrancliof  theCeneril  Post-olBce.  The  traveller  is  wc 
(iniplied  in  every  province  on  the  erand  lines  of  co 
nii'.itiun-,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  is  as  good 


re 

well 

commu- 

as  in 


Tariirfor  ^  i>aat-han<ti  par  pou  of  3  Omn.  mthm. 

H.   kr. 
Camiola   ,  -  -  ••  -  2    0 

Bohemia  and  Moravia     '-  -  1  B3   • 

Galicia  E.  of  the  Sau  -         •  1  20 

Ditto    W.  of       do.        -        -        -  1  30 
Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavoula,   and 

Military  Frontier  -  -  1  40 

Transylvania       -  -  -  1  30 


The  manner  of  charging'  the  postage  of  Irttera  is  pecu- 
liar to  Austria.  If  the  di.stance  do  not  exceed  6  poats, 
the  charge  varies  from  fi  to  14  kr.  for  a  single  letter ; 
14  kr.  is  the  highest  charse  made  within  the  empire, 
wliatcver  be  the  distance  of  tho  places.  Tho  Austrian 
post-oliice  keeps  no  running  account  with  foreign  post- 
ofHces.  All  letters  must,  therefore,  be  franked  to  the 
frontier. 

Stale  (if  Agriculture The  following  tables,  which 

we  extract  from  Bccher's  UamleU-Lexicon,  printed  at 
Vienna  in  W36,  (tho  dtatemi-nts  in  wliich,  relative  to 
.\ustrla,  are  stated  to  be  derived  from  oftlcinl  sourct-s,) 
give  a  survey  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  empire, 
which  will  be  more  full}'  detailed  under  the  heads  of  the 
difftTent  provinces.  These  oiflcinl  sources  appear  to  be 
tho  returns  from  the  collectors  of  the  land-tax.  In  whici' 
tho  amount  of  cultivated  land  is  given  for  all  the  prrit 
vinces,  excepting  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  with  the 
Rrcatcst  exactness.  The  amount  of  produce,  however, 
is  considerably  underrated,  a%  It  is  caleulated  upon  tho 
worst  do.'icription  of  tillage,  and  upon  low  averages,  as 
is  USU.-U  with  calculations  which  form  the  basis  of  tax- 
ation :  — 


j'tusiia  and  France. 

TariifTor  )t  t>(»t-horKi  per  pott  of  i  Oann.  inll«. 

n.    kr. 
In  Italy  -  -  -  -  2    6J 

Austria,  ) 

Styria,  Carinthia,  V  -  -  1  52 

I.itorale,Dalmatia3 

Tabic  »howing  the  Amount  of  Cultivated  Land  of  each  Province,  reduced  to  English  Acres,  from  Becker's  llandcls- 
'  Lexicon,  Vienna,  I83fi. 


Frovrnfea. 

Arabic. 

Vinejaida. 

Meadows  and 
Oardetu. 

Comraona. 

Foiettt, 

Total. 

Lower  and  Upper  Austria 

3,177,410 

114,020 

1,391,220 

357,414 

3,219,.5C1 

8,995,571 

Styria                  -                   -              - 
Carinthia  anil  Carniola 

1,0(1.,,4()7 

78,032 

049,797 

847,990 

2,523,008 

■5,107,240 

078,993 

23,909 

792,015 

1,08,5,089 

2,171,17V 

4,755,285 

lllyri.'uv  Coast             .             .           . 
Tyrol           ... 
llohemia              .             - 

a.Mi.i.^S 

37.1.W 

243,ft2;i 

740,071 

451 ,124 

1,862,018 

KVifim 

78.ta6 

61.'>,e20 

922,,VJ3 

2,707,490 

4,920,873 

5,.53!i,.VHt 

fi,3!>7 

I,.^)8,930 

809,002 

3,393,215 

11,050,673 

Moravia  and  Silesia       -           -       - 

3,148,101 

73,049 

554,790 

0.'j8,525 

1,585,215 

6,020,286 

Hung.iry          -           ... 

■  fi,9fi3,H13 
2,11.3,0et> 

l,29f).6!)2 

10,84 

8,757 
1,122,249 

12  739  570^   31.624,870  1 

Military  Trontier 

09.072 

I,198,9.'i0 

7,574,335 

Tratisyivania             -               •           - 

3,833,2.i'i 

39(>,'«l<i 

I,fl22,.'i02 

1,052,304 

3,930,096 

11, .'197,050 

Dalniatia            -               - 

220,923 

137,872 

41,003 

824,903 

39O,.'J80 

1,019,406 

Oalicla            -           -             -           - 

8,20.5,220 

42 

2,941,190 

1,030,290 

0,040,143 

19,128,897 

l,(,mli.irdy              .         .         .        . 

1,592,290 

767,.'>I7 

730,27,'* 

570.183  » 
715,0.15  J 

1,018,461  J 

4,072,426 

W'lileo 

,'i.'>3,2.t3 

1,744,119 

070. 108 

4,301,492 

T.ible  showing  the  eKtlmsiml  Afnrlcul'ural  Frodace  of  the  C-.ilttvuted 
Uml    in   the    uud4>r-nu-ntionuU    Vxo^lvcet.  —  Utcktr^t  Uandtlt- 


'  Pro'iiir,"*. 

Wheat. 

Hjf.     1  U.irlfj. 

Oats. 

wine,      j 

1,  anil  I'. 
1  Auitri^i  • 

Kn„.  Ur.. 

Kiig.  Or».]Eiin.  Qn,. 

Kng.  Qrs. 

En.lm.Ual.! 

3'I7,SM 

SM,.-?tR 

4R9,:.(!S 

1/47,908 

J5,117,«10' 

l-ilTtlA 

im,m 

ti()(),373 

>lU,'JMi 

423,588 

lU,G07.«ii;;i 

tirittitiii 

1 

wid  (Jar- 

naila 

8K,1M 

187,261 

Ufi.SSS 

351,674 

3,040,601 1 

'IlliiUn 

1  I'o^it 

7.1,SI7 

I7fi,lS.1 

4I,SIV, 

n,X'ii 

18,in7,6S7 

,Tiri)l 

4I,1U0 

I!(t,.'i7N 

4ii,i7:. 

.ia,.v,'i 

7,5«7,1C.'^ 

Bihfmia    - 

3i)4,10A 

S.lll'J,6t« 

8-7,.',fi» 

i,:3'J,7.'i3 

333,'Jll 

iMTftfia 

ar.it  Silc 

1  u« 

359,S15 

1,I.W,77S 

4M,'I(T 

l,SV0,R4.'i 

,V>71.1'''t 

Pslirr.llia    . 

Ift.iM 

47,IISK 

,Ml,KHS 

•W,33l 

13,ISH,S,',K 

i(i.\tir).i 

■v.i'i,<)iin 

1AI7,7'<!II 

2,M7,I1!) 

,l,10<(,i'lj 

3,'A'i7 

ilonJi.xrily  ■ 

.W.,Hi!l 

l,()V7,IHfi 

I»,(PH5 

i.S,'»t.'i 

3J,7(U,S41 

V ,  ni.-i- 

.iiH,7i,: 

'.113,110s          !),.'>7li 

;i3.a»l 

31,7W,O.M 

Mil.  I'rnnt. 

la.um.coo  ,,rj.  „f  ,n  dCTirlnli-mj. 
U^HM.mtO       illttc.        (S.fiw.irtner.l 

tv,77n,(Hjo 

;l;im^ary 

.m»,(aiO,(iOO| 

l'rii\irifii. 

llnnM.  1  Oxen. 

Ccwa. 

StlPt'p. 

.AiiOtorities. 

lower  Aus- 
tiu    -      • 

rpiwr  Aiu- 

irii    -      . 

.Si;riA    •     - 

67.725 

BO,.WJ 

M.MV 
lIKi.tlS 

I9<),aa) 
s;'),.isfi 

2,'UI,!«4N 

s.M,7(;i 

19l,,'it4 

i4i;,(iit 

Nal.  Knc. 
(la,T(i). 

nitt,i. 

IUn>l.  I.ei, 

llK.-Ill, 

Nat.  ^^m. 

i':iriiiihia 

'  dDlidlA 

1 

It;.',, ft  12 

??7,i;-i 

6.1,1104 

I  CM  hi    -      • 

luol    .     - 
iohtmila    ■ 

w.7:x 

.37,.07 

1.1.^,'!  in 

;;o,ij.m; 

311,342 

42il,r!W 
I,3tll,40'J 

Kron..VcuIir. 

Kciin.NiruJir. 
(IB*!) 

ProTlnce.*. 

Ilories. 

Oien. 

Cows.    1      Sheep. 

Authurillea. 

AIoraTi.i 

and  tiilfsia 

1.19,281 

63,944 

313,1192 

719,189 

Ecnn.N'ewig, 

(1H,1«). 

Hungary     . 

761,000 

4,000,000 

20milllon«*  Hand. -Lex. 

t: jafilow  ttz.  Lar^t!  lierds  of 
pifiB  are  annually  fattened 
iti  the  turi.>ts  uf  oak  and 

lnuKh^ 

Military 

1 

Frontltr  - 

•i96,804 

239,685  284,526 

I6n,.',fi.-,    |Hi.nd..r.eK. 

rransyiva- 

»l>l,u<l<l       sheen   and 

nla 

350,000 

600^000 

Koats 

P.nlKnt 

(iaiicia 

I 

(1837). 

11S37)      - 

5S1,385  ,'i48,3l7 

9.'i3,199 

I.S^' 1,667 

Vleii.  Oai. 

DalniHlia    • 

11,111;    ,M,(4,'. 

33.3U8 

6,T9,801) 

Hand. -Lex. 

LoinliarcT  - 

5.S,778  ia',l,MMl  M3,3:tl 

l'JS,3.0t 

lliltn. 

Veidi-e 

50,IIX)  «07,OSi;a01,SU8 

3C.';,077 

Ditto. 

To  the  produce  of  the  kingdom  of  Lomltardy  (pro- 
vliic(>8  of  Lomb.  and  Ven.),  the  following  additions  must 
bo  niatle  :  —  Milit't  ami  buck-wheat,  IM.OOOqrs.;  rici>, 
MH.SdOqr.-.  ;  oil,  121.000  cwt. ;  silk  (cocooni.),  288,000 
cwt.  i  tobacco,  249,t)00  cwt. ;  liesidi-s  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
itiltlvatod  In  groat  abundance.  The  Lombards  de- 
vote more  rcfliioil  industry  to  agricultural  pursuits 
than  any  other  country  in  Euroiio  ;  and  perhaps  no  spot 
oil  the  face  of  the  globe  is  mailu  to  yield  so  much  pro. 
iliiie.  III  proiiorlicn  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  as  the  dis- 
trict extent'ing  from  the  fall  of  tho  Alps  to  the  Po,  and 
from  the  'riolno  to  the  Adige,  Tho  water  from  the 
gre.it  Alpine  lakes,  and  from  the  rivers  through  iihlch 
tlicy  (iisthargij  it,  ia  contiurted  by  Innuinerablu  ciinalj  to 
a  large  portion  of  tin-  lields,  in  which  the  most  bcautirul 
ami  I'lfective  systoni  of  Irrigation  has  been  introduced. 
It  is  coniinoii  to  mow  thcsu  meadows  three  times  in  tho 
yc.ir,  and  to  graze  them  besides  during  the  autumn, 

•  Thu  calculation  Uuludes  Transjlranla  and  Uw.VilUary  Fton. 
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AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF). 

Dr.  Burger  estimates  tl.c  average  produce  of  these  |  plain  the  soil  is  of  so  rich  a  quality  that  no  itianur.  •• 
.ucadow.fat8  tons  of  hay  per  l-.iiB.  acre,  which  ho  ca  -  required  for  the  choicest  crops,  and  the  dung  of  ti,„ 
culates  is  equivalent  t.i  -21  tons    Ifi  cwt.  ot  grass.     It  is    cattle  is  either  thrown  away  into  the  rivers. or  hurnJ/ 


.......v^..  .»  equ -  -■-   - 

the  produce  of  tliese  me.iilows  wliicli  nourshes  tlie  cows 
tliat  protluce  the  beautiful  I'armesan  and  .Strachino 
cheeses,  the  iircparation  of  wliich  is  attciided  with  no 
furtlierinystcry  ;  so  tliat  the  auiiior  above  cited  sup- 
pokcs  tliat,  witli  equal  o.ire.tlieso  ilescriptiona  ol  produce 
mii^lit  l)e  raised  in  Hungary,  or  in  any  otiier  i-ramtry 
wliere  tlie  climate  is  niiid.  The  greater  part  ol  these 
meadows  are  broken  up  every  tliree  years,  and  crops  of 
wheat  and  maize  falieii  j  when  tliey  are  ag.un  iai.l  down 
witii  ryegrass.  'Jiie  acre  yields,  on  tliesc  occasions,  on 
an  aveia^e  talicn  for  the  lour  cl.isses  of  soil,  according 
to  lUiiger,—  Wheat,  N  bushels;  Maize.  II  Isushels  ; 
but  tins  is,  un<loubtedly,  too  low  an  average ;  a  crop  of  8 
bu«liels  of  wheat  would  not  pay  the  expense  ol  labour. 

'J'liese  lields  are  furtlicr  surnninded  with  plantations, 

and  sometimes  with  a  liind  of  hedge  of  mulberry  trees, 

the  lejivcs  of  whidi  furni.«li  food  for  the  sHtiworins  ;  the 

rearing  of  which,  on  its  present  extensive  scale,  is  a  benefit 

.accruing  to  his  country  from  tlie  talents  and  unwearied 

exertions  of  tlie  late  fount  Vinceiiz    D.-uidolo.       The 

extent  to  which  tlie  cultiv.iti  >n  of  silk  lias  of  Lite  years 

been  carried  is  sliownby  the  lait  tliat,  in  Ihji,  when  the 

exports  Irimi  I.oinhardy  alone  amounted,  according  to 

Burger,  to  '.(Sfi,(iO.'i  lib.  pic. :   that  province  produeeil  .as 

much  silk  as  sixteen  years  previously  w.as  raised  in  all 

Itiliv  ;  whereas  the  averain'  exports  of  the  three  years, 

l(*3.'>-()  7,  lor  l.omliardy,  exii.'iit  an  amount  ..f  (.'.(iir)  n.ki 

lib.  pie.  of  spun,   raw,   and  w,  ste  silk.     Burger  reckons 

to  .'i  anil  4-.")tlis  \  ieiin.i  lbs.  of  silk.   I  loth  ot  eggs,  the 

worms  from  wliich  consume  T'.il  and  --.'ttlis  ilis.  of  leaves  ; 

the  mnllM'rry  trees  in  I.ombardy  produce  between  'i(>  lbs. 

and  (Kllhs.  leaves  ;  so  that  if  ue  <'stimate  them  at  4(1  lbs. 

all    round,   it   gives  nearly    I(I,(HI(1,IKHI    of  trees  for  that 

jirovince.     .Mthough  the   imillierry  tree   is  cultivated  ail 

over  the  north  of  Italv.  yet  it  is  more  e.-pecially  pl.iiited 

In  the  dry  .mil  stony  liUtri'ts   near   \'erona.       It    would 

appear,  too,  that  a  cooler  climate  is  more  favouraiili'  to 

the  rearing  of  the  hilkworm,  as  theattemiits  ill  the  north 

of  l-'rance  have  lH*en  cninently  si»c,'e»>!ol.     Near   I'aris, 

>l.    tain    lliaunais    pnMlucis   I70lbs.   nl    cocoons    fnun 

I  loth    of  et'gs     whiTi'as  the  odiiilatioii  here  givi  ii  is 

ba.sed  on  a  prodnetiou  nf  only  7o  .tnd  '.f'^tlls  lbs.      In   tlie 

south   ot   I'laiue   the   ))rodiietlon  i«   only  oil  lbs.      'i'iiis 

branch    of  industry    is   partuularly    \,iliial)le    lioiii    tin' 

circnnistiniee  ol.its  oiilv    occuining  the  paitiai    labour 

of  Ii   weeks   to   J   tiiontfis  in    thi'  jcir,    wliuli    is    over 

before   the   liarvi'sl    loinimncrs.       'i'iie    produeiion    ol 

oranges  and  lemons  is  eonlined  chieflv  to  the  neigliiHitir- 

liood  of  the  I. ago  di  (iard.i,  wlieii'  the  Irei's  are  kept  In 

eiivered  gardens  or  t"rraee..  ag;iiii.t  the  -ides  oi  the  lulls. 

BlimienUu'li  gue.s  the  nnniherol  t hi  .e  trees,  in  the  neigh- 

boinhood  ol'  .s.ilii  alone,  at  Ironi  l.'i.oisiio  lii.ii  ii.  loan.v  of 

which  priHiiiie  KIMI  I'luit  aiiiiiially.      'I  he  division  iitagrl- 

cnltoral  lah  'iir  Is  eiirioiis  in  the-e  protluies.     Not  onl) 

H  nniiitier  o'  persons  oieiipv  thi'iosi'|\es  with  sill,-i.'rou- 

ing,  wholia\e  no  land,  and  are  oMifed  to  puri  base  the 

leaves  Iroiii  others,  hut   the  greater  paitol  llie  elnese  is 

:iia  le  liy  pcrxins  u  liu  piirehase  or  I, inn  the  milk  ol  llie 

rows,  and  whose  whole  vested  properly  ei.nsiMs  In  the 

{lans  .'iiiil  nteiisilt.  It  u,ll  he  sii|>|  osed  that  prolils  are 
tut  smalt  where  siieh  divisiniis exist,  jiod  the  hmdowner's 
Inteiests  arc  those  best  cnusiiJIid.  I., ml  in  these  pio- 
vinees  is  p'rieelly  'ne  Iroin  leod.il  sen  h  i  .  aniliootii- 
bnlloiis,  bill  Is  most  i  vorbitaiitli  taxed,  .\iiordliig  to 
Burger,  till'  land-t.ix.  ulnch  .ippe.iis  to  tie  M'r\  nniqii.dly 
divided,  aiiioimled.  m  I s-jfi.  lor  l.iiii,li.ii>;i  alone,  to 
IW.'JWi.^Hli  lire  I  the  extra  e\|.iiises  ol  exeiiiti.nis  on  di- 
latory contriliiitois  amonnted  |o  "I  per  cent.  ;  lor  N'lniie 
It  priHiuced  |.'i.'.i7r,i'll  lire:  In  the  i.r'ix.  of  \eiine  the 
county  rales  anioiiiiled  to  '_',«<  !i.7i<l  lire  ;  In  I.oniliarlt. 
to3.7'.l^l.!):i'.i  Ine.  Ihesi  Imir  >nms  added  tovel  her  git'e 
an  impost  .'I  7.<  Hit  per  I  iiullsh  seie.  on  ,'>.'i<i  'i  sq, 
lieriniii  miles,  Unit  lu  i,ig  the  istlin.ili  d  .unouiit  t,f  ciil- 
tltaled  land  upon  whnli  Ihesc  riles  aie  levied  Toe 
nr,icln  e  ol  h  lliiig  land  inetails  to  a  gri  ,,l  i  Mint  inf.'  in- 
bariU  1  and  the  iisii.il  rent  p.iSil  by  Ilic  finiier  i  <  nlmiei 
It  large.  beliiK'  hill  tlie  giu.s  iiroillice  ol  the  lallil.  'I  he 
(liH'k  and  tahiatloiis,  boweiiT,  in  hUcli  cases,  g'lieraily 
br.'hiiik:  III  tin  landlor.l. 

'i'lie  staleiiient.  glien  in  the  Table,  of  tlie  priHliiee  of 
llungary.is  iineol  (he  nmut  inoderate  amongst  llie  niany 
VArvlng.  estlmati'i  id  the  proiltiee  ol  that  extraoTtllnary 
roiintit.  11  an  appioxnmitue  <  stimale  he  soiiglil  ol 
«h,tt  niing'iiy  ,oulii  proiline.  win  more  skill  .mil  In- 
dilitry  introilniid  aio  iiii/st  liei  a^ri' nliiiial  |opnl,ition. 
the  tuteineni  giteii  |>  eX' i  iilingi)  liefiw  the  mark  The 
two  gnat  I'Uiiis  on  the  I  pper  mihI  l.owei  ll.iiinlie  pre- 
tent  not  oiili  an  exeelleiit  soil,  with  the  thirst  liiin.ite  In 
Kurii|H'.  I'l  till'  U'riier.  hnl  oiVer  l,Hilliles  I,  r  iirig.ition 
nut  mrerior  to  those  so  ailiiiir.ild>  ii>ed  h)  llie  Italians  in 
the  tirighliouring  proiiiice  I'lic  hii'osl  |daln  Is  <i'i  tier- 
tiian  m  long,  ironi  \\  to  I-'.,  In  lu  gn  ,iti .(  lengili.  and 
liiNirly  Ml  111  lir<>«dlh  lium  N.  In  .S.  ;  lit  aten  Is  upwards 


fuel  by    the  peasants.     \Vhon  excessive   drough?  a* " 
PC.  burn  up  the  grass.  Its  growth  is  so  luxuriant  tiL. J' 
descriptions  given  of  It  exceed  belief.     Owing  how 
to  the  long  contest  which  has  been  carried  on'  sin!ri7' 
expulsion  of  tho  Tur'-.s,  by  the  Hungarians  aWins?  i 
AustriJin  emperors,  for  the  support  of  their  nrivilp 
the  policy  of  the  government  lias  hitherto  sliut  un  ir' 
valuable  portion  of  Europe ;  and  it  Is  only  since  tiio  • 
elusion  of  tlic  Milan  treaty  in  tlie  last  year  that  tln^""' 
pectations  of  the  country  have  been  roused  to  a  staio^f 
eonlidencc.     Were  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  ]  „  " 
bards  transferred  to  Himgary,  this  province  would  in  ti"'" 
of  scarcity,  (which  in  other  lands  is  usually  the  I'esuh    ■ 
cold  and  d.uiip  seasons,)  supply  food   for  all   I'uroi  .' 
while  the  immense  amount  of  produce  in  ordinary  vi'"  i 
will  ultimately,  no  duulit,  cause  a  great  change  j,",  ii'^' 


value  of  many  articles  suited  to  this  climate 
wine  is  a  principal  object  j  and  more  care 


Oftlii 
is  ,inniii 


11). 


bestowed  both  on  the  culture  of  tho  vineyards  and  ti 
manufacture  of  the  liquor.  The  king  of  wines, Tek-'!^ 
owes  Its  celebrity  entirely  to  the  care  with  which  ti! 
ground  is  tilled  and  the  grapes  sorted.  The  linicess  "r 
dressing  tiie  vines  is  performed  witli  as  niueh  eare  ,m! 
at  nearly  the  same  expense  tli.it  are  bestowed  on  the  ci'l,. 
br.ated  vineyard  of  .lolianiilsherg.  OtIier  good  kiiuls  iir,. 
the  wines  of  Mtiisi/i,  in  the  Baiiat,  of  Cuiluuilz  m  I 
Sissmi/I,  O/i'H,  and  Dedrnhiirg.  ,Silk  is  inerea>ih ' 
r.ipidly  in  cultivation,  and  might  be  raised  in  eveiv  ,.„.? 
of  the  kingdom.  I-'or  fnlier  details  respecting  lliis  «  , 
refer  to  the  article  Hungary  ;  mid,  under  th"  h(':i,i 
Tradr,  we  havt?  olfered  some  remarks  on  the  best  ini'in' 
.d  m.iking  its  riches  avi\ilahle  to  hireigii  countries,  |  h,, 
great  olistacle  to  a  nourishing  slate  of  .agriculiure  w  is 
removed  by  liie  Diet  of  IKIli,  when  a  law  was|i;i.M,i 
for  fixing  the  division  of  land.  Down  to  that  iipriiii 
the  peasant  only  tilled  Ins  |iorlioii  for  three  years,  aitii 
whiih  a,  otiiei  w,is  allotted  to  him  liy  his  lord,  ,iii,| H,,, 
sliiire  he  possi'ssed  was  either  given  over  to  otlj,rs  ,,f 
tinned  into  grazing  liiiid.  This  arrangement  alniu'  m,,.. 
li.lM'  provetl  the  l,,llie  of  ail  improveliient  ,  he.iiles  wliit  ti"' 
the  iniihrirtliie.s  haliitu,il  anions  the  inhaliilaiits  ur /, 
hi>;hly  productive  soil  exposes  tliciii  coiistaiitU  to  tiii, 
dislre-s  of  laiiiiiie,  even  in  the  ye.ir  lollowiiii;  a  \vt\- 
,-|liiiiid,iiit  sea-oii.  Hence  the  siiii;iilarly  coniradicii.r'y 
aei'ouiits  circulated  respeeliiig  this  liighly  fiMmre,!  enim. 
try.  The  want  of  a  in.irket  lor  tlnir  lorii  has  uliliuni 
the  Hung.inaos  to  prosei'iile,  on  a  large  srale,  i|.,, 
r.iisiii!.'  Ill  .she,  p  and  wool.  I'lie  nniiiber  of  sli  ep  h,ij 
111  en  eshieati'd  by  I  lilileiistern  at  li  inillloiis.  In  |m'i, 
liow  niiicli  thi.s  nunifer  must  have  li:eie,is,  it  sin,,,  n,,,,' 
Is  <'\ident  Ironi  the  angiiii  illation  staled  by  <  <a|'ii>»iii 
(in  I  {•iiiiviii.  S.uif<k  I  to  bale  t.ikeii  place  in  the  aiiinui,! 
nt  wool  annnalh  I'rodneeil,  and  wlihli  he  r-iiii,aii.>  ,,( 
4iKi.(NHi  cwl.,  prodiici  d  hy  at  hast  '.'0  inillions  of  s|.ei'|i. 
.Aieordnig  lo  ilie  ollielal  reports,  llie  i  ximrls  ol  ivn,,' 
Irom  Hungary  to  the  other  nroMnces  ainoimted,  in 

l»ii_lH:i;<,  to  •i4,'.:iM,.|iii  ihirs. 

I»j3  — b;i4,  to  I'.'.ll.iii.llU     — 


which  would  I'iie  an  average  nf  froin  IMl.r^ili  evu.  in 
'iisi,i  ui  e»t.  aiiiiiially  ;  a  un.inlity  which  we  may  look  in 
see  le.irly  aneini  nli  d  ;  the  nilerhal  i  insninpiioii  is  i  >ii. 
mated  at  ahout  as  nioeli.  t  ..iln  i,i,  the  seemid  ni  li  sonnt. 
ol  a|.'rii'iiliui.il  priidiiie,  has  a|si>  lieen  i'otii|4d|eil  to  <iil,. 
slitille  wool-gi  owing  loi  the  i  nil  1 1  at  loll  id  corn.  I  lieiu. 
;  I'rcise  In  llie  iiiinibi  r  ol  sheep  m  this  ptovinei',  siiu'e  |s[r, 

was,  In  l*-;'?.  T-'s.f,!"  :  the  liicreji.e,  -iiiee  |h:14,  i,i ,„|,,| 

I  to  •/7'.l,"'.il.  Ill  Willi  Ii  nun, her  MM  l»i  belong  to  the  iiri  c  , 

'  ol   /.iriiow  and  llrii7ow    Willi  the  llnkiiuliia.      I'hei.. 

1  lii,irkalil)  lei  tile  p,iil  ol  this  iMouine  iH-gllis  |,i  the  I  .it 

I  the  Sail,  and  lollnws  the  i.iin>e  ol  the  Diih.ur,  Imi,,; 

I  p.trt  ol  thegri.'d  pl.iin  extciidinu  nciily  Ironi  Hie  rar|i.o 

I  thlaiis  to  the  lllai'k  .Si  ,i,  »i,d  eiiibricinii  I'mhiha.  Ii  e  I  k> 

'  ralne,  and  Mold  ivia     The  'oil  in  tins  p.irt  ol  the  pioMno' 

i>  111'. Ill)  as  11,  n  as  th.il  <l   llii'gii'it   idaiii  ol   lliiii;Mri. 

'  ,iiiil  priHliiei'<  the  111  anl bill  u  hile  |),iiirlc  wlie.il,  s.,  mii,  i, 

pil'i'd  111   the  l.oiidon   naikil.      Tlie   latlle  leinm.  h  r 

I  |s.17,  liiiucter.  shun  111  lift    I  liriles  which  eiiihiaci' '.iK 

lertlle  dislrht  I'.i.f.'I.Mi  hi  .id  ol  sheep  ;  while  Isl.s.io  uxm, 

besides  cows  and  horses,  with  |.'n1,I|:I  Inail  of  she,  p,  niv 

loiiiite,!   In  the    linkiwina  iidi.      I  he  lari:e  porilim  nf 

till'  land,  w  hii  h  in  all  the  |  nivimes  Is  hi  Id  In  small  |  i,i. 

II  Is  by  the  pi'usiru.  Is,  ill  (i.iiicia.  partii'iil.iili  ill  uil- 

tr.iited   and    iiopiiHliii  tlve.      The    hirge   csl.tti -.  el  tiif 

nolillily  <iie,  howeier.  In  gerier.d  well  I'arineii,  and  in,iy 

lie  I  hissed  wllh  those  lit  Itolieiiila,  .Moral  la,  An>l  la.  anil 

the   prill  lines  to  the   siiilli  of  Ihe    D.iiiuIh'.     diilhre' 

e-lales  regular  ii.laiions  ol  rre,".  with  arlllliinl  k'ia>>i<, 

,'ire  now  iiiiiiersal  ;  and  iiiaiiy  of  the  inaehliiK  In  use  iii 

I  l.ngUiid.  sill  Ii  as  InipioM'd  ploughs    sowing  an  I  itniOi. 

lug  inaclnneii,  ,Xi     hale  U'l'ii  Intiodiii  id.     A  geiilli  <ii  ui, 

who  larint  lilt  nun  esUte  In  a  purl  id  ,Mi>r«vla,  wherr  llm 


Tslilc  sliowing  the  avc 


Tn  these  qiiantlllei  m 

\'»\.  i;i,;ilil.  wl.  ;  alum, 
iiiniil,  4l.iKKicwt.  i  lltha 
t'Wt.fil^iewt.  J  cilainli 
oli|ulik»llver  was  as  foil 
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or  ll,(WUti|.  I.ngllsli  mllft.    In  I'ae  tlfi^'ter  part  uf  iliii  I  lull  l>  uf  aieragK  qiialily  niiil  tho  cMliiati  hit  n  ineiui 
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temperature,  hu  fUmiihed'  at  with  the  following  de- 

Ap  estate  of  mean  size  contains  from  850  to  l,4C0  Eng, 
acres  of  arable  land,  140  to  420  acres  of  meadow  land, 
•nd  IW  to  2,000,  or  more,  acres  of  wood,  according  to 
the  situation,  that  is,  whether  near  the  mountains  or  in 
•he  plain.  The  estates  conferring  the  right  of  repre- 
lentation  (landtafliche  Giiter),  and  which  are  only  held 
M  knights  or  nobles,  are  of  all  sizes  from  a  few  acres  to 
levcral  German  square  miles.  These  estates  can, 
■irictly  spcnking,  be  held  also  by  a  commoner,  but  only 
on  his  paying  a  nortion  of  the  taxes  twice  over,  and  on 
his  renouncing  tlie  right  to  all  kinds  of  patronage  and 
iudiciul  authority,  i'ho  estates  of  mean  size  may  be 
Pitimated  at  two  thirds  of  Hid  whole.  In  Moravia  about 
30  are  found  to  exceed  ;t2  l^iig.  sq.  miles  in  extent.  In 
puroliasiiig  land,  a  profit  of  from  4  to  4^  per  cent,  per  an- 
iinni  is  generally  looked  for.  The  size  of  i!<e  peasant's 
linldiiigs  is  also  very  various.  In  the  plains  a  peasant's 
liulilliig  may  lie  about  2X  ling,  acres.  In  the  hilly  parts, 
uliere  the  population  is  thinner,  and  the  soil  less  pro- 
iluctivo,  it  is  31),  40,  and  in  some  parts  70  acres.  Half  luild- 
jiiijs,  i|uurter  holdings,  as  well  as  cottiers  with  small  gar- 
aeiis,  ,ire  also  frequent.  It  i«,  however,  supposed  that  (if 
tlie  peasant  families  2-3ds  hold  land,  and  about  l-3d  may 
In'  eoiisiJered  as  mere  labourers,  'i'lio  intide  of  cul- 
livatidii  adopted  by  thu  peasants  in  the  low  lands  is  a 
riiiiitiini  of  three  crops,  viz.,  wheat,  rye,  summer  corn, 
fallow  ;  the  fallow  being  only  partially^  used.  In  the 
liilly  piU-ts  the  fallows  are  more  used  for  potatoes,  tiir- 
iiiiii,  llax,  &'c. ;  in  the  mountains  tillage  is  more  irrc- 
liular.  Oats,  potatoes,  and  llax  are  grown;  and  in  the 
nidfo  elovated  spots  oats  and  Imrkwiieut.  Oil  the 
criali'''  part  of  the  small  estates  of  the  nobles  a  better 
rutitiiinof  cmps,  with  clover,  green  food,  and  meadows, 
prevail,  according  as  the  soil  or  the  local  advantages  of 
fiiiimiiin  gr.-uing  (which  is  very  extensive  everywhere) 
ri'iiiler  it  necessary.  "  I  have  louud  the  lolliming  ro- 
tiliiins  (io  very  well :  —  I.  I'otatoes,  w itli  manure  ;  2.  liar. 
liv  iir  oats,  wirii  clover;  3.  C'biver  hay  ;  4.  Clover,  as 
iij-ture;  .■).  Kye  ;  li.  Oats.  In  heavy  siiiis  :  —  1.  Winter 
fiiMi,  with  dung;  2.  llarley,  with  clover;  3.  ("lover; 
(.Wheat;  i^.  (iroen  finlder,  with  manure;  (i.  Wheat; 
;  Peas  and  beans  ;  M.  Uye.  In  the  low  lands  millet  is 
iiiiidi  sunn;  and  in  the  mountains  llax.  My  own  ex- 
nrieiiee  Inn  given  thu  follow iiig  produce  of  various 
liiid:  of  corn  ;  — 
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Distilleries  and  even  breweriel  are  commonly  esta- 
blished on  large  farms  in  the  country,  and  within  a  lew 
years  sugar  manufactories,  in  which  sugar  is  extracted 
from  beet-root,  have  become  frequent.  21  sugar  manu.. 
factories  are  enumerated  by  Becker  as  existing,  lu  1836, 
in  the  various  provinces. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  land  on  lease  in  these  parti  of  theem- 
pire.  The  few  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  tenure  occurs 
must  rather  be  considered  as  exceptions  than  as  a  rule,  al- 
though it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  the 
incomes  of  the  largo  landholders  would  he  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  practice.  In  I'oland  villages  are 
often  let  for  short  terms,  that  is,  an  estate  with  the 
resident  labourers  upon  it,  who  are  bound  to  labour  so 
many  days  in  the  week  in  lieu  of  rent  for  their  lands. 
"  In  the  nmnagi -nent  of  bis  holding  the  peasant  enjoys 
the  liberty  of  turning  at  plc.isure  vineyards  into  meadows, 
of  tilUng  pasture  tlelds,  or  of  converting  the  tillage  lleldt 
Into  pasture ;  only  in  the  case  of  woods  the  landlord 
reserves  a  rii<lit  of  inspection,  to  prevent,  and  liunioh, 
their  being  dealt  with  contrary  to  contract.  But  the 
pnasant  cannot  let  his  land,  nor  leave  it  uncultivatetl,  nor 
sell  it  in  parcels.  1'  rom  the  peasants'  h(ddings  the  lord 
usually  derives  1°.  All  that  was  stipulated  on  the  ori- 
ginal cession  of  the  land,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  rent- 
eliarge  in  money  or  otherwise.  2dly,  'I'he  I.imrtetnimn,  or 
line,  on  transfer,  whether  by  sale  or  inheritance  (usually 
,'i  per  cent.).  3dly,  The  liubul,  or  uersunal  service,  the 
maximum  of  wliieli  has  been  tlxeu  by  law.  This  Ci.ri- 
sists  generally  in  3  days'  work,  with  a  waggon  and 
horses,  weekly,  for  the  peasant's  whole  holding  ;  the 
half  holding  gives  l|  days'  work,  and  the  quarter  holding 
2  or  3  days'  hard  labour,  weekly :  cottagers  give  from 
10  to  13  days  per  annum.  4thly,  The  riglit  of  grazing  on 
uncultivated  fallows  and  stiild'iles;  which  however  thu 
iMMsant  may  exercise  upon  tlie  land  of  his  lord,  fithly, 
riie  great  and  small  tillies,  which  are  often  ceded  to  tho 
chnreli,  or  have  been  ntlierwise  transferred.  Dominical 
property  (allodial  estates)  pay,  in  gener  I,  no  tithe.  Tlio 
peasant  may  cede  cr  leave  by  will  his  holding  to  which- 
ever of  bis  sons  be  pleases ;  but  it  Is  then  usually  charged 
with  a  sum  for  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Tho 
custom  prevails  of  leaving  it  to  the  eldest  sou  ;  but  it  is 
often  ciHled  during  the  fatlier's  lil'e,  who  retains  a  certain 
quiuitum  of  tlie  produce  for  his  own  use  :  this  generally 
baniiens  when  the  father  wishes  to  tree  his  son  Irum 
liability  to  the  conseription." 

Mnnnfiulurts,  Traile,  .Vc  —  The  subjoined  table, 
which  we  take  from  lieiker's  Haiirieli-I.ijriain,  gives  tho 
actual  average  produce  of  tlie  mines  within  the  enipiro 
during  the  five  years  Inim  18:10  to  1834  :  It  is  taken  from 
oliicial  sources,  iinil  is  the  latest  statement  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  luiblished.     The  cwt.  Is  that  of  Vieiinu  >a 

r23'4  lbs.  Knglish  :  — 


Tiblc  showing  the  average  of  Five  Y 

ears  actuiU  Produce  of  the  Austrian  Mines  between  1830  and  183.1  inclusive. 
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41,177 

'^41 

2,MI 

8lli 

Total!       • 

MM 

'.l3,.H)'i__ 

l,^2l.44.^     I73,:i:tl 

__[li4,il43  _ 

iiU'i 

44,3(10 

8.77»,W9 

TalheneqiMntllles  must  (w  added  graphite,  or  lilark 

M.  i;i..'ISII' wt.  ;  alum,  2f',''i31  cwt.  ;  siirpliiir,  i;,'.'HH  cwt., 
iilriiil,  4l,ii<Klcwt.  ;  lltbarge,  21,I.Vi  cwt.  ;  line,  46m  cwl.  ; 
(iMlt.iiKiewl.  ;  calamine,  l.iiSiicwt.  The  production 
i>l(|ul(k>llvrr  was  as  follows  :  — 

AtcMtje  product  of  5  yt-art,  friun  I8,3ii  to  1834  : — 

Illyrin 
'i'ruiisylvaula 


Tlir  smiiunt  nf  salt  niinimlly  jiriKliireil  la  not  nfllelally 
ritiltdiiil.  but  the  I'sliniale  ul  Hie  \,l^  t lu^ilupmiut 
fiiN,  fur  the  (iiuductt  ul  III*  salt  paiis  uf  -* 


Cwi. 

I'pprr  Austria  -  -  •  750,000 
ll[\ria,  boiled  and  rock  salt  -  ■2<i8,iKi4) 
TVMil  ....     200,MI0 

lllyrliin  enasl,  bay  salt  •     4IKI,(8X) 

(iaiicli,  ruck  salt  •  •    •MKl.OiKI 

lUltii,  bulled  .  -  -     2.MI,lKI0 

lliiiiKiiry  .  •  .     INIO.IiOO 

TraiuvlvtiiJa        •  •         •  I.INKI.IIIKI 

DalniutU  •  •  .    400,000 

Some  vears  back,  the  entire  priMlur*  of  the  rmpir* 
was  rstliiialed  at  I7.'i.is>0  tulii  Kuxlish.  of  lork  ;  I'^.OUO 
tolls  id  biiib'i;  ;  and  OMI.IKKI  (niii  iit  k<Ay  salt  Of  thI* 
quantity,  a  large  |iiirll(iii  Is  aiinuully  rapoitml  to  Hus- 
>i  ,  riiland,  and  I'urkry.  Wllh  ine  fircpllun  of  th« 
■irlhlv  of  salt,  llie  amount   productd  by   Ihi  mtnvi  ll 

u 


«2 

exceedingly  imBll  In  proportion  to  tlie  capacities  whicli 
almost  each  province  possesses,  and  of  the  remarkaoie 
facility  with  which  the  ore  Is  In  all  nroduceti.  A  re- 
markable  clrcunisUnce  Is,  the  indifferent  quality  of 
nearly  all  the  metals  produced  in  the  mines  workeil  by 
the  agents  of  the  Kovernment ;  a  fact  which  is  substan- 
tiattfd  by  the  annual  iinuortation,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
Kusslin  copelis  by  the  wfro-drawers,  who  are  unable  to 
use  the  produce  of  the  Austrian  mines  lor  that  purpose. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  thut  althoUKh  a  Kussi.in  ukase  exists, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  uf  coin,  yet  the  Kussian 
niint  has  olficlally  requested  the  Austrian  wire-drawers 
to  notify  to  them  any  deterioration  that  may  occur  in 
the  quality  of  the  coin  thus  exported  1  Surely  the  capital 
now  so  ill  employed  In  keeping  up  forfod  manulactories, 


AUSTRIA  (EMPIUE  OF). 


employment  to  2,330,000  Individuals  ;  their  pro<luce  be 
liip;  l,!:^.')  millions  of  florins.  Amongst  the  most  remark' 
able,  and  those  which  are  the  most  rapidly  increasliitt' 
are  the  bcet-root  sugar  factories  ;  of  which,  according  to 
a  statement  in  Andre's  h  conomischen  Neuigketten 
2i),  liesides  3  factories  of  molasses,  were  In  operation  in 
Uohemia  alone,  in  the  year  183&— 1836;  and  7  ad. 
ditinnal  sugar  factories,  and  I  molasses  factory,  were 
expected  to  be  at  work  In  I H.37.  These  28  factories,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  though  able  to  make 
3I),0()0  cwt.  of  sugar,  only  produced  10,000  to  l.'),000  cHt 
for  want  of  a  sutlicient  supply  of  beet-ront.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  the  greater  numl)er  of  tliese  fac. 
tories,  together  with  the  country  breweries  and  dlsl 
tilleries,  are  carried  on  by  the  large  landed  proprietors' 
underthe^i'elter'of  high  I'miMrt"  duties,  and  thus  con-  1  It  is,  however,  singular  that  other  branches  of  manul 
tribu'-ing  to  the  taxation  of  the  people,  w  ilhout  enriching  i  facture  are  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  carried  on  by  the 
the  coffers  of  the  slate,  would  be  much  better  eiiiploye<l  members  of  so  proud  a-i  aristocracy  ;  but  who  find  thom- 
in  ameliorating  thosystemofminlHg.  and  in  improving  the  I  solves  obliged  by  so  doing  to  ohviiite  the  loss  accruing 
means  of  transport  within  the  country.— We  ri-l'or  to  our  from  the  system  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  manufacture 
articles  on  Srvan,  iLLvaiA.llrNOAKV,  and  ^llA^»VLVA.  whicli  is  peculiarly  discouraging  to  small  heginncra' 
NiA  foradescriptionofthcinexhaiistibleininingwealthof-i  Thus  Count  Hncquoy  has  .'*  glass-houses :  Count  IlnrI 
the'\u8trianempire.— Iron. indu.itivc  steel  are  especially  !  rach,  1  ;  I'rince  Scliwartzenhcrg,  3  ;  besides  others  Iw. 
fouiid  in  sni'h  abundance  in  Styria  and  lllyria.  that  the  '  longing    to    Counts    Oesfoiirs,    Kinsky,   &c 


paiiv,  III  the  spring  of  IN3H,  in  tin"   I'n-tum  iiaxitU\  set  manufacture  tin  ulates.     The  list  iniglit  Im-  much  cx- 

tiirlh  that,  "  hating  proved  by  otticial  statements,  tliat  a  tended  :  and  it  will  be  supposed  that  neither  llic  piiliji,; 

Biithcient  quantity  of  rails  could  not  be  furnished  by  the  nor  the  noble  tradesmiii  are  so  much  benefited  by  ihij 

mines  and  fiimderies  of  tiic  empire,  they   li.id  received  arr.ingement  as  they  would  be  by  a  more  natural  one 


permission  to  import  Irom  fon-iuii  roiintries  the  reiiiiireil 
supply."  The  article  of  native  steel  is  wiirtliy  of 
ncrious  attention  from  every  cniiiitry  in  Kurope;  for 
tlimigli.  owing  to  tile  h,v\  ^tateof  tlie  means  of  niin- 
iiiuiiicatimi,  Knglish  artilUi.d  steel  be.  at  present,  sold 
rlieaper  at  Triesti'.  yet  not  only  is  tlie  quality  of  the 
Styrlaii  .uid  lllyrian  'metal  far  supiTior,  but  it  is  louiul 
insuih  uliunilanec,  that  it  cniilil  supply  a  demand 
wliich  w.iiilci  cause  a  -erioiis  fill  in  tiie  price  m  ar- 
filiciil  ^teel.  I'lie  use  of  this  metal  I'lr  iii.iihinery 
nnl»t  lie  \ery  adv-aiitageous,  and  imt  h>s  so  lor  the  chain 
c  ii','  III  ships,  w  liii'h  might  Im-  made  min'li  lighter  ;  and 
perhaps  ships  of  war  and  Indiaineii  uoiilil  thi'U  lie  able 
to  tal>e  two  such  e.ihlis  liisle.id  iil  niie.  The  siis|>eiision 
liridtie  .11  \  ii'iiiia,  li.iii|.'lNg  fnnii  two  main  ch.ilns  instead 
of  four,  is  a  praitic.il  illustratiun  of  what  is  here  siig- 
ge.tcii.  I'lie  prosperity  of  the  provinces  iit  I.onibardy 
and  \eiiii'i. —  where  agriculture  iMiiplots  the  main  at- 
tention of  thi'  inhabitants,  ,iiid  whnse  cheese,  raw  and 
spun  silk,  choice  Irults.  rice,  and  macariini,  are  e\. 
ii.irteil.  at  a  great  profit,  to  all  I'.iirnpe,  --  lunilsh  «nof  he'  I 
lllnslration  III  the  natural  ilirei'tinii  which  the  tr.ide  of 
.Austria  would  take.  And  yet  Imw  iiiiich  loiglil  even 
lie  iluie,  In  those  prii\iiue».  t  i  iinpiove  the  pro.iiieticiii 
of  wiiiel  I'lie  range  of  liills  in  Lower  Aii»tria,  .Slyri  i,  , 
Italy,  and  Hungary,  which,  from  their  southern  a>|ie<l. 
are  suited  to  the  cullivatinu  of  the  vine,  may  Im'  roughly 
rslinute.1  al  more  th  in  i.  i«l  Kngllsh  inilcs  in  length  ;  of 
this  llie  Urged  poiliiin  fills  to  lliiiigiiy,  wltli  its  lie- 
piMilciit  lands.  Croatia.  Sl.nuiila.  and  the  Military  Iroii- 
tier.  \\  hat  treasures  does  not  Austria  possess  in  this  | 
article  alone,  to  say  iiotlilng  of  the  iiniiienke  increase  in  ' 
li'  r  prmliii  e  of  corn  ami  cattle  that  must  take  pl.ice  on  I 
the  ail'iptioM  of  a  liberal  system  of  coiiiinerci'y  By  ali-  | 
•  Iracling  i.ipital  Irom  agriciiltirc,  the  prlee  of  the 
neCF»arie>  of  life  is  further  lo  much  adv meed,  that 
tiie  very  aim  of  manul.iclnrlug  at  home  i«  ilele.iiixl ;  as 
the  it.itemeiil  of  the  Vienna  market  prli  i<,  wlilcli  we 
miiti  Im-Iow,  will  prove.  Truly.  kIhii  mi  Ingllshniaii 
nai  siirtcyed  the  Immense  reioiirces  o|  the  \ii«tilan  . 
empire,  he  Is  tempted  to  imitate  the  ev.  Lunation  made  I 
liy  flit  c.iplive  coiiiilryniiiii  in  ancient  II  oin',  and  to 
Wonder  "  tliat  a  nation,  p<isst  sseil  of  such  riifies,  slunild  I 
envy  iis  our  cotton  f.wtorl -s,  and  sugar  plant. 'iIoik." 
Ill  the  kiiMcy  III  the  Austrian  iniinufai  tiircs  for  K14, 
giien  by  lleikrr,  we  lliid  —  I 

Silk  spinning  mills  and  manilfacfories  •  -     S.KK) 

VNoolleii  and  cotton  spinning  ami   weaving  esta- 
blishments .  -  -  -        '/M 
riax  and  hemp  splnnlnx  mllis,  linen,  nnd  caliio 
fa<  lories              .               .                .                - 
Cloth  fai'lories 


capacity, 
.ipe'r. 


whieh  would  make  tliein,  in  their  senatorial 
tile  protectors  of  frailesinen  wiio  should  wo,k  clie  ... 
'i'he  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  ina'nii^ 
facturcs  are.  Itolieinia,  Mora\ia,  Silesia,  and  Aiistri.i. 
Coarse  cloths  arc  everywhere  iiiannfactiireil ;  and  lart'ii 
exports  of'  cotton  anil  woollen  wares,  especially  of  in, 
feriiir  shaw  Is  ami  red  c.ips,  are  aanually  made  to  Turkey 
and  the  I'.isl.  Mneii  is  a  great  article  of  manuf'acliirc' 
spinning  and  weaving  f'ornifiig  the  principal  emnloytni'iit 
of  the  pe.'isaiilry  during  the  winter,  especially  of'  ih,, 
women,  in  the  iiortheiii  provinces.  In  (iaiicia,  not  only 
a  portion  of  the  rent,  but,  in  many  large  establishments 
a  part  of'  the  waives  of  servants  is  paid  in  lin<>n. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  iM'eii  done  to  facilit.iie 
the  means  of  iiiliTnal  I'ommiiiiicatioii.  large  piirtioiH  uf 
the  empire  still  find  llieniseivcs  isolated  from  the  rest,  tii 
a  degree  highly  injurious  to  intiTUal  traHic.  .Much  iias 
Ih'cii  achieviii  for  llii'.i  iry  by  the  IntriKliictlon  cil  stcini 
boats  on  tile  D.'uiiiIh'  loddalicia  will  1h' lironglit  neariT 
to  the  capii.il  by  the  r.iilroail  iiiw  constructiiig  frciin 
\'ii'nna  to  llin  liiiia.  i'he  snbjoinol  it. dement  of  priii'i 
will,  bowel er,  show  the  dillerent  value  of  marki  l.ilili, 
priHtuce  in  the  three  graiul  divisions  of  the  empire  ;  .iiul 
at  the  same  time  itliistrate  the  advantagi*B  of  ei.iploying 
cipltal  to  lacilltate  the  transport  of  priHluce,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  forceil  estahlislinient  of  mannlaclnrei.  Tli,. 
prices  at  Trague  and  at  (iratz  are  usually  the  tame  witli 
those  III  Vienna. 
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•ill) 
Host  glio  factories  and  itistlllerlii  of  spirits  and 

tierrumes  ■  -  ...        v'lO 

rhemlial  wares  and  iIkiii^  iliiirielories  -  o't 

Bert. riMit  sugar  lai  lorle,  -  -  HI 

The  tiOal  numltrr  of  ipitlilerni  inaniifa<'toriestmouii(- 
•il,  w  thai  yrar,  lu  1 1  ,iM  ,  and  w«rv  sup(>usc<l  tu  gift 


Lealher  and  Irallier  wares 
I'orc)  l.iiii  and  earthenware 
4i|.iss  and  i.l.ite  glist 
Iron  foiimlrles.  \c, 
I'opiier  mills,  \c. 
Sli>el  mills  «ihI  failnries 


Vif.iiui  I  f«-|H  ,  M  •!  ,17  III  I'  i>i 
IVIll  l.tuii  VI  It  It)  in  4  'I  li>i  I  " 
lM«l«r(l  ivei.  I  f  I  ^  I  '1  I,  I  s  h}  I  .s 
IHiniill  I'slllr  Markri,  tk'rf.  ^$.  l.f.  |N'r  Mtim*. 
U-  s,l.  (M-r  HIcMi**. 
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Mwlaiort  llrrf, 


Al  the  inarki  tof  lllmiiU,'Hi,flii7iixrn  were  sold  in  Is'i:. 
iif  whiili  niiinlM-r  }4.|a|  lanie  from  (ialicia.  Imliiil 
the  im|Hirlatliiiis  fmni  Iless4r«lila  :  4'i|.'i  head  orM- 
driven  bv.  In  \  leiiiia,  without  sioppliig.  The  dean  •!  |i:iit 
WH>  sold  for  '^isi  HoiIiis  r^i/  I  III  Klli,  the  dearitt  |>:iir 
lirouglil  '/'ill  ll  i  III  K'l^,  'Jt'i  A  K  fat  ox  weighs  iiiiiailr 
hIhiuI  •■  e»l  .  with  (be  offal  1  verli  I.  I'rlc,  a  taken  rruni 
the  market  lepotls  In  tlie  /  icnmi  tiinrllf 

'Tlicuuinlier  ol  cattle  lni|  orled  liil'itlit:  ulhcr  pruuucsl 
fruni  llungiiry,  l.i  I.H37,  has, — 
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iliiic,  111  pri'fer- 
miiiU.ictiirri.  Thir 
»llv  tli«  Biiinr  witli 


Homed  cattle  -  -         70,830 

Shfcp  .  -  -         93,450 

Pigs  -  -  -        1«7,831 

See  Hungary. 

it  will  be  seen,  on  a  comparison  of  tlie  prices  in  this 
table,  that  the  fluctuations  or  the  respective  markets  are, 
L  far  as  corn  is  concerned,  nearly  independent  of  eacli 
other.  The  high  price  of  meat  induces  a  considerable 
importation  of  cattle,  which  pay  a  dnty  of  4  ti.  per  head. 

The  price  of  manul'acturInK  labour  is,  in  the  largo 
towns,  from  20  to  24  kr.  per  diem  (M.  to  lOrf.)  for  men. 
A  master  mason,  or  carpenter,  receives  2  11.  per  diem,  at 
Vienna,  for  jolvwork.     Agricultural   labour  is  much 
lower  In  price,  and  varies  in  the  ditl'cront  provinces,  to 
which  we  refer  for  details.     Balbi  hiis  published  a  state- 
ment ni' the  patents  taken  out  since  IHll,  which  shows, 
From  1**11  to  1820      -        !t2  patents  were  granted. 
1H2I  to  lH3'i      .    1,WJ3  ditto. 
1833  to  1837      -       828  ditto. 
Tlic  last  figure  givp.s  an  average  of  Ifi.'i  patents  an- 
nually, during  the  last  live  years. 

i'lic  following  official  statements,  regarding  the  trade 
,if  tiip  empire,  are  taken  from/?ccAi'/-'s  llamUls-Lcxicon, 
and  iire  the  latest  published :  — 


I'loTlncefc 

um-33. 

l».1,1-.-V4.              j 

Imports. 

Kti)<>rt!t. 

Iin|ioTl!«, 

Kxports. 

" 

f'/orin*. 

Flurina. 

Morini, 

Florini. 

i  1  „,fr  Auilvia 
IjudT  AuttrLi 

M,47^,S!II) 

2ti,.VS,17<l 

M,7.T^,IS0 

•HiiUSHyMH) 

.  'i,ll.1,.1in 

Ti.O'^'.SW 

•.i,W4,l,'(Sll 

-<!,>-41,(ISIP 

Hiihomia 

10,W7.ai" 

SO„10'^,,S,'iO 

15,078,670 

18,'^43,370 

,    SiiL'fcia 

.1,ri4I,7S" 

2,nfil,TOl 

.1,.174,nSO 

S,0S3,6S0 

l,OSI,ITli 

VV.'t.ll.^ll 

\,X<i;i'.M 

aiii.sw 

ili)i!a    ■ 
Tjrol          •    • 

i;/.(t(i,o(iii 

C,.')ll,'.lp(l 

.'.,7411,7011 

7,I!III,0WI1 

4,'.M^(,7.T. 

4,ISll,7V(l 

S,.117.llliil 

.1,4'^!, Hid 

.'),71i>,s,M 

7,S17.».'ill 

.MDI.VW 

8,'«Hi,'^.l(l 

Ilini,(4n' 

H,71'1,»VI1 

(i,'*il,V'2ll 

h,llili,!iMi 

.'i,4.'>  1  ,S70 

4„14(;,.1."-1 

V,l.'iS,H7ll 

.1,.141,W() 

2,l4t<,(;i:i> 

IS,'.I/,.1,I4(I 

3(P,.1H,K.',() 

ltt,iS7,(i(;(( 

2H,.'.S4,I>'.)I) 

!Vt^i..e        -    - 

iii,4w,;*i 

7,U17,i7U 

lti,UOIi,l'.IO 

U,.17(p,MII 

TotaU 

|llC,V7il,lHlil 

lll^l'i2>,V(MI 

l07.7KI,,1illl  iii,o'('^,:iro 

fiiinmerie  of 

Austria  with  foreign  States  and  free  I'orts 

of  the  Kiiipire. 

— 

liii)Hiri«. 

Kipntts. 

lni(>nrtJt. 

Kx|K>rts. 

Florini. 

Florini- 

f/iiriii*. 

.:„iiih<i«tnnnj 

(i.lM/.'.'MI 

lll,7'i.'.,:iM) 

(;.i<i.,SMi 

l7,.'Hll,(i7" 

li,iia.'...irci 

l(l).777,74ll 

It,... 1. Ill 

IH,!l.5i;,^)fill 

rni.'iA    - 

4,.'i!l!».M7(l 

7,1111  Km 

.'l,(««,!KK, 

7,107,7110 

Crjiow        -     • 

40I.S0'I 

»,llM,1|il 

47i,i.:i.. 

;,7.VJ,i;V() 

r,(i4inl 

I7t.lilil 

».s.4,iirii 

Ili.'l.l'i'll 

l.S'l?,^.^ 

l,.M.'.,7Jcl 

l,IHIi,4ICl 

I,3:.4,ii;. 

I.IHK.MII 

a,;»'^i«.ii 

l,IOIi,IHI<l 

l,U7<l.l>'l' 

»,.17s.illlll 

1,1,'J4/,K.VI 

U,2.1H,4'<II 

ll.NW.Vil. 

IO,II4,HVO 

i;.1,"4n 

l,410,.','.!(l 

Vll'i.S/ri 

i,iiri,;ii(j 

Trieste       *     * 

si»,i-.(;t.s;ii 

l.i.wn.a.id 

2'i,.HIU,i.Mi 

n,'iS'(..SMi 

ti.Ttit,'** 

5,»70,.1(MP 

.'•,7».V.M 

'l,IIO,l(,(l 

Mtrmn       «nil 

tx«MttX  I'lHUI 

1»,,VW,4W1 

l,I.T<,.T.(l 

in„'.in„i'H 

),17Mlll 

Iti,N't't,fi4(» 

»l,4.1>(,lilHi 

1S,4'I»,.TI( 

s  i,:w.'i,s!m 

^-.■..■-rUnil 

I,7V.',!I3<) 

ti,>1.'VI,4.'il 

1,10'.I,VH0 

Ii,.TII,.'iO0 

■\'<:M 

IOfi,K7".l«H> 

ll(i.li)ll,l!lin 

1(17.;SI,.1!HI 

lll,l»7,!M0 

We  milijiilu  €i  statement,  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the 
|)rlm'l|>ul  harbours  In  the  .Mediterranean,  of  a  later  date. 

I'riiK'ipal  Articles  of  Importation  and   i:xp(irtatli>n  in 
l«ll. 


ArtlrlM. 

lm|tor(ift. 

riorini. 

IIH.IIIO 

1.  .1 

l,,'.<i7,l<0 

»ll    ••'.0 

.  \,i.  wtiiUMllI            . 

V4,l<0 

k*il»rt 

',.il. 

ITU," to 

w!,:w 

.  »tit* 

A,li4IO,«MI 

4,117  ■.,;.•-! 

«,ii»«mlHpl:ll« 

fi,»ll',77ll 

W  \\   ot.l  llnlii'l 

I117,M'1 

1    .,,  friiil*.  '  h.^W,  *f. 

4,l'.7.iV<» 

.  .t4-t  Altil  «tM«lr»  m»r*   ■ 

1,1174,1170 

'  itt'.i),  lin«'ti.  amt  wtNillr't 

*.:Ki,:vt 

r.r. 

^..^ilMlK) 

Hi«  >n,l  thrown  titi  ami 

iin,i|>  Imlit  iittrn  wvri 

.'».i. ■>:,•''«> 

r..,-ii«t«t» 

«.7'.(l 

Nil,  lAW,   .|>ltll,    %•   . 

i.vti.nii 

lll.'HIl 

IfllUMI  Wool 

10,11  <ll,.'»VO 

•  •Irt 

is7,'t«i> 

ll,».l 

l,«<ll,««l 

H  ..iim  wiiM 

.It.iKI 

I.*., 

^,Wl^,l|ll 

V.TI»r 

l,C"l'l.1   II 

'*"*«f,f*W 

IS,ll-.4,t«0 

tilllWll 

|ll,IH«l 

l*<r  tttilla           •            • 

B,!!'!.!!'.!! 

u,,tHI                   .                • 

1(I,,M1 1,1.70 

Ttn'n       • 

T/.iWt 

»,i         .                .           . 

Klporttil. 

Florini. 
,1,.'iVi.HIU 


1,711I.S1>0 
.■•,1»«,I140 
V.OSH.IINI 
i,h,  >,K.VI 
1(.HII'i,7tlO 
«,I71,«7'I 

7711,  Vio 

•Jl'i.l^lO 

4..VIUV«I 

■i.l"t7,77'l 

1(.^.<7l(.7VI 

1,(11.1*0 

.^Mtll 

.*«77.Vlll 

lO.V'K.io 

HtMllll  ,.'«•>■ 

<II0 

I  Ml 

CIO 

||l^.;»|| 
■'.■\n\ 

Hf  l.hVI 
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The  usual  coins  in  circulation  are  tlic  ducat  of  Hol- 
land =  4  ti.  30  kr. ;  the  sovereign  =  134  fl. ;  the  florin  of 
20  =  1  fine  mark,  divided  into  60  kr. ;  11.  sterling,  at  par 
—  9  fl.  31  kr.  Bank  notes,  of  H  fl.  and  upwards,  circulate, 
as  well  as  tlie  notes  belonging  to  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency, of  which  5  fl.  =  1  fl.  in  silver,  and  1  fl.  =  24  kr. 
This  is  denominated  Vienna  value ;  the  silver  value  is 
called  that  of  the  Convention.  Pieces  of  20  kr.,  silver,  3 
of  which  l^orm  a  florin,  with  smaller  pieces  of  10,  5,  and 
3  kr.,  form  the  silver  coinage.  The  20  kr.  piece  is 
termed,  in  Italy,  lire  Austriaco.  The  lire  di  Milano 
was  introduced  by  the  French  =  1  franc  =  22-8  kr.  The 
siiado  =:  2  fl.  20  kr.,  in  silver. 

The  principal  duties  on  Importation  fixed  by  the  tariff 
(which  the  Milan  treaty  has  not  aflcctcd)  are. 


Duty. 

Value  percent. 

Cotton  goods,  of  all  kinds 

3I>  kr. 

per  florin  (iO. 

Ditto,  yarn 

I.') 

cwt. 

Ditto,  thread 

.10 

do. 

Cast-iron  wares  - 

.■ifl 

21  kr.    do. 

Stenl,  in  bars 

l> 

__ 

do. 

Iron  plates 

9 

.16 

do. 

Tinned  ditto       - 

l.-i 

3(i 

do. 

(iiass       - 

30 

_ 

do. 

Leather— Cow  &  ox  skins 

10 

50 

do. 

Calf    - 

2.'> 

m 

do. 

Kid,goat,deer,&c,37 

30 

do. 

Linen      ... 

3 

20jl 

lb. 

Cambrics,  &c.    - 

18 

do. 

Coarse  linens,  in  small  pack 

ages  of  ill  lbs.  Ik  under 



11 

do. 

Liqueurs,  rum,  and  brandy 
Maliogimy  In  blocks 

13 

21 

per  cwt. 

1 

1,^ 

do.                    , 

Ditto  sawed 

.'» 

50 

do. 

(iroceries,  not  specified    j- 

l.^i 

_ 

do. 

Brass,  and  brass  wire 

43 

30 

do. 

Ditto,  wares 



30 

per  1  fl.  60  per  cent 

Paper         ... 

2 

■10 

per  cwt. 

.S|>iin  silk 

50 

,V) 

do. 

Ditto,  ilyed 

fill 

1''* 

do. 

Sewing  silk 

LW 

If'i 

do. 

Silk  wares 

10 

per  lb. 

Toh.u'co    ... 

K> 



per  cwt. 

Cloth 

— 

3ti 

per  fl.  60  per  cent. 

(Carriage  spring! 

bO 

— 

per  cwt. 

Sugar,  relined 

21 

— 

do. 

Ditto,  raw,  dir  ,-onsiimption  21 

— 

do. 

Ditto,  ditto,  tor  n  lining     - 

14 



do. 

Kartlienwaru 

\r> 



do. 

Peiiper        ... 
CoH^'c         ... 

20 



do. 

21 



do. 

Indigo        ... 

7 

30 

do. 

Colour,s,  not  named 

\r. 

— 

do. 

It  w  ill  not  excite  surprise  to  find,  that  w  ith  tliese  duties, 
which  further  Inipofe  the  neces«ity  of  giving  permits 
with  many  of  the  articles  spt'illied  on  their  being  tians- 
porteil  fniin  place  to  place,  the  regnlai  iinportatiiiii  is  Imt 
trifling,  while  the  quantity  smuxt:li'>i  is  said  to  lie  enor- 
mous. If  we  adil  tlie  1' iimnse  cost  of  covering  a  fron. 
tier  of  the  extent  of  l.^at  of  \ustria  with  euFtnm-hin<sa 
giiariU.  the  cliancei*  of  liribery,  iV*e.,  there  is  reason 
to  bi  III  I.  that  th"  gain  of  the  state  raimot  be  much  in 
this  department,  w  hereas  the  loss  to  tlie  eoiinlry  must  be 
evident,  the  Inhaliltunts  iM'ing  I'onipelled  to  boy  dear  and 
inferior  articles,  without  being  able  to  export  their  pro- 
(itii-e  nil  til', iiiiralili'  fc'iiis. 

Ilowmutli  the  trade  of  the  empire  may  lie  Increased 
by  a  treaty  of  eotnmene  with  Kiigland,  In  which  con- 
ceKsloni  are  niaile  on  betli  siiles.  iniist  lie  evidiMit  from 
our  remarks  on  the  extent  and  proitiiee  of  the  Austrian 
fomts.  on  the  corn  that  may  be  grown,  and  on  the  slate  of 
the  wine  anil  silk  |iroilui  tioti.  The  town  of  Strt,  near  the 
Dniester,  iti  (iaili  la.  Is  as  near  Carlstadt,  In  Croatia,  as 
It  is  to  Daiiilg  ;  anil  rmm  tin  plain  which  the  Dniester 
»  .;<-«,  tl-.e  line«t  wheat  Is  drawn,  which  supplies  lli«' 
Dnntig  market  How  easy,  tlierelore,  would  it  not  bo 
for  .Austria  to  draw  a  large  share  of  this,  earrjing  Iraile 
thrmigh  Its  own  territory  instead  of  sending  It  'o  the 
linllle  I  mill  to  ilii  sii  iiiiUiliiK  Is  req'ilsite  but  pi  ir- 
.iiire  on  the  jiiit  of  tile  nii\ ernineiil  ti.  llw  ImiirMveinent 
ol  the  means  of  rumnniiiii  ilion,  anil  soine  relaxation  In 
the  strict  miMMiro  in  lone  lopeellng  llnngarv.  To 
this  the  whole  of  the  priMliice  of  Molilalia,  ^all.ii'hia, 
Servla.  Ilosiini,  and  lliilgaiia,  may  be  added  ;  which,  by 
the  aid  ot  lowlno  stranieri.  nilKht  lie  brought  up  tim 
Save  to  SN<ek,  and  l>v  the  Kill,  a  to  Carlstadt,  within  'o 
mill's  of  the  Adrlalli';  wi  that,  even  n«  inaltria  now 
stand,  l.nxluliil.  nil  an  eiiiergeni  V,  i»  III  a  greul  nirasiirn 
Indepeniient  of  lliitsi.i  and  tlie  Baltic  |Mirts,  as  lonii  a* 
she  Is  on  frhndly  terms  with  Austria.  (In  the  othrr 
hind,  by  Itnportilig  silk  iliitM  I  Ir.'iii  the  Metlllrrr.inriiM, 
I'liglaiid  Ills  It  In  bit  |iow>r  to  do  wlthniil  siipidlca 
floiii  Irani  e  ;  u  lille  AllstiU.  a>  l>  olilenl  lioiii  the  list  ul 
e\|iotlalli  IIS,  ciiidd  alneut  •tirvetni'  I  yons  tnaikri.  It 
np|M>ar«  ffm  these,  that  ihe  Iniiiorlatlni)  of  raw  and 
spun  silk  liiHi  Krnnce  nvrraBvi  fSOiMiUiOW  fr.  ;  couH' 
11  U 
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quentlymoretlianl-SJoftliofixportationofmnmifactured 
lilks,  whicli  avcrases  144  millions  of  fr.  (Calculation 
of  M.  Aric  Dufour,  In  Lyons.)  Now  thn  export  of 
silk  from  the  Milanese  direct  to  France,  in  1837.  iimoinitcd 
to  1,227,(HX)  libre  I'iccole,  wliicli  may  he  cstim.itcd  at 
30,(KK),()(K)  fr.,  or  4  3-«th  parts  of  tlie  whole  exportation  ; 
and  of  the  l,.il«.noo  lib.,  exported  to  Switzerland  and 
Cermanv,  no  doubt  a  oonsidcral)lc  portion  toiind  its 
way  also'  Into  that  country.  The  exports  to  Kngland, 
in  1837,  were. 

Haw  silk  -  673,500  lib.  Piccolo. 

Spun       -  -  61, 'i,™        do. 

Waste     -  -  (i*\.HW        do. 

Strazxe  -  -  'Jll.lW)        do. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  the  cirrulatinti  mrdium  in 
the  empire  maybe  approximatively  e.itiniati'd  from  the 
following  »t,itiMnonlP.      The  orticial  (iiiblicatiun  of  the 
Hank  .-iccounts  ^.howcd  that,  on  Urc.  31.  1h3", 
The  advanci  i  on  security  amounted  to  -    .'),rir)(!,!iOn  fl. 
Ditto,  on  discounted  bills  -  .  4l,J.')l,r,i7^_ 

"lil.lilHjMT  II. 

P.iper  money  still  in  circulation,  part  of  the  depre- 
ciated currency  of  ISII,  Hi.l)ftl,4HStl.,  or,  in  silver  v.ilue, 
6.li'2'),"!iS  H.  I'urthiT,  if  the  sum  slated  in  the  view  of 
the  national  debt  to  be  due  l'ri>in  ({overnmeiit  to  the 
b.mk  be  correct,  it  .imounls  to  140  iiiillioiis  of  llorins  ; 
which  would  make  it  probable  that  little  short  of  ioo 
millions  of  tloriiis  circulate  in  paper  currency  —  about 
20  millions  of  pounds  sterlinif.  M.  lleckiT,  in  his  latest 
Work,  upon  the  Austrian  Mint,  states  the  sums  coined 
during  the  reign  of  the  lute  Emperor  I'rancis  to  have 
been. 


Veari. 

IT'.fi— 1X02 

iMtia— iKi'i 

IKI.t— ISW 
l!<23— 1"34 


(inlil, 

I9.2;)2,t;j6 

IO."i.MI,!i|li 
24.<i->o,;Kl 
73,IIK),131 


Sllvpr. 
a4!l,03l,(l|« 

i(i4,iHii;,(ii',.") 

4l,7:il',4',i(l 
7o,3ii7,s70 


AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF). 

provinces,  Ifl.  30 kr.),  up  to  1,600  floring  (160/,)  per  annum 
;i8  the  maximnra.  &th.  The  class  tax  U  imposed  on  all 
clear  revenues  above  100  florins  (10/.)  per  annum  wit 
the  exclusion  of  rents  of  houses,  and  the  revenue  deriveii 
I'rom  landed  property  farmed  by  the  owner :  certain 
investments  in  the  funds  are  also  exempted.  The  state, 
ments  of  Individuals  and  corporations  are  controlled  to 
the  local  authorities ;  and  the  trading  and  mercantile 
classes,  although  already  taxed  under  the  former  heml 
are  included  in  this  contribution.  The  rate  varies  from 
2i  per  cent,  for  lOOfl.  income,  to 20  per  cent,  on  a  revenno 
of  l.')(l,(M)(lll.  as  the  maximum,  tith.  The  pcrsonn/,  or  poll 
tiix,  is  paid  by  all  individu.ils  on  attaining  their  Iriti 
year,  with  the  exception  of  paupers  rcceivln^f  lurij! 
relict',  and  the  military  ;  labourers  contributing' Llki-  i' 
3(1  kr.,  and  the  highest  contribution  being  I  II.  30 kr.  an 
nually.  Strangers  pay  this  tax  at  mudi  higher  tnwl 
during  tlie  shortest  residence  in  the  Austrian  states  j  an. l 
.Ii'ws  are  subject  to  peculiar  and  highly  rated  iin'ii'osi 
tions.  The  legacy  and  stamp-duties  arc  likewise  pro" 
ductive  sources  of  revenue.  The  estimate  of  the  annual 
revenue  arising  from  these  taxes,  as  given  by  Andre  is 

Land,  house,  and  rent  taxes  •        -    " 

Industry-tax  -  -  .  . 

Incoine-tax         -         -  •  •        - 

i  oil-lax      .  -  .  .  . 

Jews'  taxes         -         -  -  -      * 

The  indiri'ct  taxes :  — 

( ustoms  -  ... 

Salt  monopoly  -  .  .        . 

'I'obacco  ilillo  ... 

Legacy  duties  .  •  ■         . 

.Stamps        ..... 

Lxcise  ( levied  on  all  articles  of  consump- 
tion. Hour,  meat,  vegetables,  groceries, 
bed ,  *ine,  \e.)  .  -  . 

Other  brandies  of  revenue  from  several 


('opper. 
32.;t;t7.74.'* 
13!i,7HH,i.i40 
H,7'.tl,(i(ll 


The  usu.il  substitutes  for  money,  such  as  bills  of  ex. 
change,  chi'ciiueii,  and  drafts,  are  of  rcniarkablv  limited 
extent ;  ami  llungaiy  may  be  said  not  to  know  »  hat  coni- 
meriial  credit  is.  owing  to  tlie  small  protection  atliirded 
to  creditors  by  the  existing  laws.  These,  however,  it  is 
thought,  will  lie  anielior.'ited  at  the  approaching  meeting 
of  llie  Diet  ;  a  ciriunislance  which  inii't  tend  to  enhance 
the  value  of  all  kniils  or  jiroperty  in  that  kingilom.  On 
the  other  h.iiid.  arrangements,  of  uliiili  uc  are  ipiile 
ignorant,  render  a  smaller  ainoiiiil  (if  ciriulaling  money 
sulllcieiit  —  lor  instance,  the  iia>nient  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  rents,  in  kind  or  in  laliour  :  some  of  the  |iublic 
contributions  an- al.-o  delivered  ill  kind  ;  and  the  pulilie 
fiinelioiiaries  constantlv  receive  a  porllmi  of  their  sal.irics 
111  corn  and  fuel.  We  believe  tliat,  on  one  occasion,  a 
kUiii  due  lo  liri'al  llritain  by  .\iisiria  uas  p.iid  in  Dalma- 
ti.uioiik  timber,  to  the  niutu.il  satistaction  ol  both  parties. 

Hfi-cnui-.  Tdtis,  Sjc. —  The  linaunal  syttini  of  .\iistria 
Is  covered  with  a  thick  veil  of  swrecy.  The  total  re- 
venue is  fclale.l  by  t'ronie  (IniTi),  with  whom  th»  Sat. 
t'.myiUi.  (  Kill)  agrees,  at  I.V>  millions  iifnornis  in  silver. 
Aiid're  ( lii."))  esinnated  it  at  I  Hi  millions.  Tin'  ottmate 
of  the  ri-ceipts  ol  t.ixes,  given  by  the  l.ist-naini'il  « riii-r.  is 
the  only  one  which  has  been  attempted  i'he  dinct 
taxes.  In  all  proi luces exc"ptin_'  Hiingarv.  'rransyliani.i, 
Hiid  Dalm.itia  (which  have  se|i.ira(e  lluaiicial  systems), 
consist,  1st.  of  the //IN'f  Mx,  ll'Vled  ijli  the  rareli'illy  esli- 
rn.iled  priidiice  of  the  laud,  whose  .irea  h  is  been  a«cer- 
talneil  iiy  Irigonoinelrical  ineasnremint.  <'iilli\aled  laud 
is  ditideil  Into  cl.isses.  iuconling  to  lis  ascerlaiiieil  (jua- 
llty  :  but  cciinmons,  sainlpits,  ipiarrles,  iionds,  and 
iiiarsiies,  are  viduisl  by  iiitesiigiiiinn  into  llieir  annual 
Iir  »liice.  The  a>er.ige  rale  nf  ta..ileiii.  an  ording  (o 
Kreuier,  i>.  fir  meaihiws,  gardens,  and  llsh-pomls,  17  Vt 

Jierreiit.  (hlnhest  valne  ol  priHliice).  _  (omini'hs  ami 
ore»l-l  oil,  21  I'l  |H'r  cent,  (least  eniiilowneiit  nl  l.iboiir 
and  capital).  —  \'lue)ards,  arable  land,  I. ikes,  rUers.  ,Vc., 
Ill  :ii  per  cent  (gteilest  labour  and  c.ipital  >,  on  the  m  it 
I'rodiice,  vnliiisl  wcording  to  the  market  iirlces  of  the 
illslrict.  2d.  Thi'  himir  tin  it  lei  |iq|  nn  buildings  In  the 
c  ipll  il  and  priivlncial  chief  towns,  according  to  the  rent 
■  ifcich.  In  \  li'nn.i,  a  spei  iai  coniinisiion,  and  in  the 
provincei  the  respective  i  irdes.  controlled  by  CMiiMiiis- 
s  irii-s.  Used  orii^lnallv  the  r.ile  of  liXiilliiii ,  bnl  the  prin. 
t  ii  les  laid  down,  an  I  llie  r.ite  thus  lixed.  have  iiol  Im  eii 
made  publii-  lloiisca  In  smaller  touns  :inil  in  Ihe 
rounlry  are  claoitl  under  12  divisions,  which  contributo 
from  >i  kriiiliers  (  W  )  to  ;Ki  11  tW  ,  i  nh.  There  1., 
Iiowrier,  no  pr<>p'>rll>n  between  the  laxallun  o|  the 
homes  ill  Mm  large  Inwii .  anil  those  i  l.i.illlcd  ,  the  lormei 
paytiilt  nearly  ,fi  \wt  cuiil.  of  I  heir  rental  under  one  de. 
nomlliAlliiti  or  ol.ier.  M.  Ilenla.  tilhei,  niiil  M'r«  icei 
du«  friitii  teii^lils  t'>  l.iiidow  n>  is  are  >.i|eil  at  I2|  per  cent. 
per  annum  4lh.  The  imluxtiiilur  on  tiaders,  iiiaiiofK'- 
lurers,  ami  professions  oi  ,dl  kioU.  a-i  eniU,  .iceordiog  to 
•  M-ale,  Iniin  Ml  aiiim.tlli  ;  and  tlie  jowett  1 1  is<  in  \  |<  uiu, 
la  wblcii  uu  eiiplul  li  »uppot«vl  tu  bv  «m|ilo)eil  i  in  th« 


8fi,noo,()(io 

l.fitKlIKH) 
•■1,0(1(1,0!  0 
2,W)(l.(ioo 
3,000,000 

6,000,000 
H,(KHM»H) 
2,.')00,IKK) 
700,(Ky) 
3.«M),00« 


-     12,340,000 


Iirovinces  : 
I'ost.  ollicc 
Mines 
Dumuini 


-  3,.'jOO,000 

-  .'i,(KKI,lM) 
0,(K(O,(KK) 

IIO,;i'J(l,(HMI 

Tothese  l,00O,0(K)is  .-idded  for  other  taxes,  not  iniTiuiej 
above;  which  raises  the  wiV/ revenue  to  112  millidiis  ,ir 
ll,2(K),()(io/.  Th"  covl  of  raising  it  is  reckoned  at  f,  per 
cent.,  whii  h  raises  tin'  gross  revenue  lo  130  millions.  |t 
must,  how  ever,  be  obsi'rved,  that  several  ofthe  above  Itenii 
are  evidently  stall  d  too  low,  especially  the  industry,  iii. 
come,  and  poll  taxes,  and  the  cost  of  collection  ;  so  th;it 
if  we  lake  into  account  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
this  calculatiiiii  was  made,  and  the  great  increase  in  tho 
population  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  that  has  tiikin 
plac  e  in  Ihe  '20  In  2.'i  years  that  have  elapsed  since  i„,iny 
ol  these  esliniates  were  iii.ide.  tlie  sum  of  l.'id  milliiMis 
will  not  appear  overrated.  The  greater  share  of  Ihejo 
burdens  tall  U|K)n  Ihe  lloheinian,  (ialician,  (lirin.ui. 
Illvrian,  and  the  Itali.m  provinces.  Ilniigarv  only  cnn. 
triliutcs  a  moderate  sinii  voted  by  the  Diet,  and  il'elr.iyi 
the  cost  id  a  certain  i|Uot.i  of  tfoons.  In  IVilin.iti.i,  ,i 
eltlie  ofthe  proilme  of  the  land  is  taken  In  lien  of  l.i\i ,. 
'The  parochial  and  ccnnity  rates  have  to  be  added  to  tlie 
alMive-naiueil  burdens  in' all  iiroviiices,  and  are  dclr^ivid 
by  labour  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  and  by  l.icl 
imiiostson  the  iieoe  wealthy.  It  is,  coiise(|ueiuU,  ini]  ni. 
sible  to  stale  their  value  in  money.  Tin'  iiiiarteriiiii  nf 
troops  is  ab.i  an  iin|iiirlaiit  cliarge,  cpeciallv  in  (ialiii.i 
llnng.irv,  and  llilv.  where  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  l.ir^o 
standing  annv  h.is,  of  Lite  years,  been  c.intoin  cl.  lii,, 
rav.iliy  :s  mostly  dislribul'il  tliroiigh  the  villages  of  11,^ 
dllferent  provinces,  for  the  easier  procuring  of  liinii;e. 
The  peasant  receives  H  kr.  per  diem  lor  house,  liri',  aii.i 
diet,  per  man  the  dung  of  the  horse  is  the  remnner.ili.jii 
for  sl.ilile.room.  We  sub|oin  (he  details  of  the  l.u, , 
now  paving  liy  tliri-e  diHerent  properties  in  \'ie[uiaaii,l 
the  neighliMorhood,  as  illustrative  of  the  amount  and 
dl>:ribiition  of  taxation  in  Austria  :  — 


I.   An  est. lie  111  the  circl 
:U,OOOII.,  I  . 


'  /(.  Aoe  Ih,-  Ereit: 
',3,;)(Mi/.l,  In  |H3r<. 


II3J  j.Kli  (.•Ii3a''res)  sold  for 
llniiHi'  and  oltlces  -  .  . 

I  iihes  and  various  revenues  from  several  iinall 
honsei  valutil  at  l,.T2)i  II.  per  aniuiin 


si.ld  for 

H.riM. 
-      fl.ltll 

:i,iK<j 

I  •','«., 


\  alue  ofthe  estatu 


(II.,  c.  m.>;B,lw 


Land-tax,  house-lax,  with  •iipplciiientary  cull- 
trlhiitlons  .  -  .  . 

Taxes  on  tithes,  mid  other  rovenuet 

Atiniiid  tasei  (exiliislve  ol  ipiarleiliig  of  lriK,|i« 
and  {Ntfuchlnl  iuivtiiuvuti>         -    (11,,  c.  in,  1  .ivi 


i:xtra  tax  as  lam 


iOJ.)  per  aunum 
imposed  oil  all 
er  annum,  witli 
•eveniie  derived 
jwncr :   certain 
ed.    The  state- 
e  controlled  by 
and  mercantile 
le  former  head, 
rate  varies  from 
at.  on  a  revenue 
ersonal,  or  pull- 
ining  their  liitli 
■cceivlns  parish 
Ibiiting  irikr.  lo 
ng  1  ft.  30  kr.  an- 
icli  hiRher  ratos 
trian  states  i  and 
ily  rated  iniiiosi, 
re  likewise  pro. 
itc  of  tlie  annual 
en  by  Andre,  is, 

Florins. 
.  5(l,l)00,aiO 
-  1,.')(K1IK)(I 
.  ."i.lKHI.IIK) 
.  2,KOI),(I(IO 
.       3,000,000 

.  6,000,000 
.  H.IKKI.OdO 
.       l!,.')(lO,IKlO 

-      3,050,000 


mp- 

ries, 

rcral 


12,340,000 


-     3,.')no,ooo 

.       .'i.fKKI.iM) 
O,(KKi,(i0O 

IIO.'.IWI.IHKI 

taxPE,  lint  liK'ludi'd 
!  to  112  niilliims  nr 
ri  ikoiieil  at  I'l  (ht 
to  13(1  million*.  It 
ihdtlK'alidM'Ucmi 
ly  till"  industry,  in- 
i-ollertioii  ;  so  that, 
t  has  idapsfil  sincii 
rcat  iiicriMM'  i'l  the 
■lire  that  has  takia 

a|i»i'il  sliici'  iiiaiiy 
uni  of  I. 'ill  niiUiiau 
Hit  share  of  thi'»o 
C.iUiian,  ttirman- 

lliinnary  only  inn- 
c  Diet,  and  dc'fr,iys 
i».  Ill  nalmati.i,  a 
ii'ii  In  Ih'ii  (if  t.iM*. 

to  he  ad.h'd  to  tin' 

s,  and  all'  defrayid 

lasM's.  and  hy  Imvil 

(iii«i'<iiii'ntly,  lni;"«- 

Tln'  ijiiarliriin  "f 

|ii'i'ially  ill  (iaiiria, 

r  part  of  tin'  larm; 

'(Ml  lantiiiicd.     'I'lii! 
h  till'  vlllam's  of  the 

rotiirlnn  of  liir«iii'. 

tiir  litiiiHi',  lirr,  anil 

i<  the  riMiniiii'rali'ia 

di'talU  of  the  lani't 

I  til"*  in  Vii'iina  iitid 

if  I  111!  iiinoiiiit  and 


'A,-  r.retl,"  s. 

.Id  for 

,  In  IHSH. 

Fl'irmi, 

. 

ri.Uil 

several  tra%\\ 

lUll 

3,II«U 

iri.Kwi 

^■^^■M 

(lV,e.  m. 

):«.iw 

— 

iiienl»ry  con- 

IVM'l 

's 

•;i.l  w 

iliiK  of  irm.ps 
-    (n.,c.m. 

)3<1   0 

AUSTRIA  (EMPIRE  OF) 

The  owner  !i  lord  of  the  manor,  and  has  the  present- 
(tlon  to  the  living  of  the  village  and  to  its  school. 
),  A  small  country  house  and  grounds  2|  miiei  from 


845 


Vienna. 

House  and  garden,  estimated  at 

Produce  of  garden, 

^l,e  house  pays  in  rent  and  service 

Land-tax  -  -  - 

House-tax  ... 

Parochial  dues 

Taxes  and  parish  ratei 


fl.   kr. 

7,000 

24  42  per  annum. 
11  15  annually. 

II.  .tr. 
•  3  16 
.  6  0 
-     10    U 

.    (ft.,  cm.)  19  16 


3,  A  brewhouse  In  a  suburb  of  Vimna,  with  land  in  the 
unrac<iate  vicinity. 


A  brewery,  valued  (for  nouse  and  premises,  with 
the  licence  and  good  will)  ... 

iHdjooh  (198  acres)  land  near  the  town,  valued 
at  3U0 IL  per  joch         ... 

(fl.,  c.  m.) 


Florini. 
95,000 
V.i,000 

137,000 


the  principal  public  works  undertaken  or  assisted  by  the 
government  in  Lombardy  and  Venice,  between  1814  and 
1834.  The  sum  expended  on  them  amounts  to  68  mil. 
lions  of  lire,  or  about  2,.')00,000/.,  in  which,  however,  the 
cost  of  the  roads  is  not  included. 

The  National  Debt  may  be  calculated  as  follows,  from 
the  published  statements  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sioners, assuming  the  original  sum  given  by  Andre,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Malchus,  to  be  correct. 
This  author  estimates, 

fl. 
The  old  debt,  in  1816,  at         .    630,000,000 
Paid  off  or  absorbed  by  the 

Sinking  Fund  dowu  to  1837,    270,000,000       360,000,000 


from 


New  debt   contracted 

1816  to  1834 
Redeemed,  paid  ofT,  and  drawn 

by  lottery  down  to  1837     - 


416,554,840 
282,523,642 
Liabilities  of  the  nation  in  Oct.  1837,     -  I 


n. 

kr. 

462  43 

7 

15 

3 

55 

87 

27 

IHl 

49 

70 

0 

_ 

_« 

813 

0 

183  49 

House  and  supplementary  taxes 
Tillies  .... 

.^,■lnlol-nlOlu■y  ... 

Viirish  dues  ... 

l.and-tax  on  140  joch  Land 
Watcliing  ditto  (country  police) 

Cstra  tax  as  landholder,  not  being  a  noble 

Annual  taxes  .    (fl.,  c.m.)U%  .W 

Tlir  hrower  pays  besides,  as  inilnsi)    Inr, 

uitli  the  iulditiiins  (beloj.;  rated  in  tlio 

'.',!  class)  -  -  -  -: 

Xlii'  lircwcry  produces  in  the  season  60 

oiiiiirC23  barrels)  ijerdhni.tlie  dntyon 

wliii  li  is  |iald  ill  ready  money,  l(i3II.  for 

on  ciine-,  making  the  aiuiiial  sum  of     - 

The  price  of  lieer  in  Vienna  (of  the  strength  of  piirter) 
»:is,  in  Sept.  iHitil,  when  the  price  of  '      '  _  ' 

IJ,!.  iW.  per  quarter,  511.  per  eiiiier,  or  27*.  id-  per  barrel 

Olltii  K'.lllilllS. 

It  »ill  lie  iieces«,ary  to  observe,  that  the  personal  taxes 
tnttliii'li  the  proprietors  of  the  alinve-deserilieil  hiiuses 
and  Iniids  are  liable,  are  not  ineluded  in  this  st.ateineiit. 
These  are  the  cliisf  or  iiicoiiie  tax,  and  the  /ki//  nr  eapl. 
I.iiieii  tax.  Neltlier  is  any  allowance  here  made  I'nr  the 
qii.iiliring  of  tronps  ;  which  Is  iinta  .^nlall  charge,  even  in 
lliiiM'  prnvini'es  wlii're  ennniaratively  lew  legiineiits  are 
,liti  ined.  Ill  the  city  of  N  leiiiia  Itself  nii  tronps  are 
i|i,irieied,  the  citizens  liaviiiK  purcii.ased  their  ex- 
(•iiipii'in  liy  crectiiiK  a  lart;e  liai  r.iek.  Trnn|is  niarchinx 
llir<>M)!li  are  hi, letted  nii  the  hinises  of  the  suburbs,  which 
.01'  liie  limes  as  extensive  .as  the  city  Itself. 

I'lie  e\|ieiidlliire  of  the  iiatlnn  is  never  published,  even 
if  it  he  liilly  ascertained.     'I'hi'  eiiii.'t,  although  spleiiillil 


134,031,198 
1.494,031,198 

Of  this  sum  (about  50  millions  of  pounds  sterling), 
I  the  old  debt  bears  Interest  in  the  depreciated  paper 
:  currency ;  and  the  whole  of  that  charge  is  redeemable 

by  lottery,  5  millions  of  (lorins  being  annually  drawn 

by  lot,  and  either  paid  off  or  placed  in  silver  value  at 
'  the  option  of  the  holder.  The  new  loans  bear  interest 
;  at  5.  4.  and  3  per  cent. ;  and  three  are  lottery  loans, 

which  will  expire  in  the  years  1840,  1841,  and  I860.  Of 
'  the  total  given,  abnve  50,lHi(),n00  fl.  stands  in  the  name 
j  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ;  and  into 
I  this  fund  the  proceeds  of  the  national  domains,  which 
i  are  annually  sold,  lu-c  iiaid.  The  amount  of  the  dejire. 
!  ciateil  paper  currency,  st'.U  in  circulation,  must  he  added 
'  to  the  sum  of  the  debt :  in  1«38,  it  was  1B,0(X),000  (about 

64(),(HI(I/. ).  The  sum  in  which  the  government  Is  indebted 
I  to  the  bank  for  the  portion  of  this  currency,  whhh  that 
j  corporatinii  redeemed  hy  exchanging  their  ntites  for  It, 
I  has  not  been  oflicially  iiiihlished,  but  is  stated  by  the 

writer  of  a  letter   on  the  bank  afliiirs  in  the  Augsburg 

(Inxelle,  27tli  March,  1»38,  to  amount  to  140,000,000  fl. 

in  stiver. 

J.nws,  Civil  anil  Criminal.  —  The  pre.>ient  codes 

of  civil  and  criminal  hiw  (J}Ur/;erliclies  Geselzhncli, 

barley  av'er'.iged     (U'st'l-Jnicli  fiir  Verhrcclter,  SiK.)  «erc  drawn  uji 

■    by  a  commission  of  hm-yer»  al  the  command  of 

till'  latL"  Kni|)eror  Fraiici-s  1.,  and  ]uiblishi-d  by  his 

i  order  afier  discussion  in  the  council  of  state. 
'I'hcy  arc  much  praised  ivs  a  compilatinn  of  Ic^ral 
theories,  but  nro  open  to  the  objections  rai^jd 
iifraiiist  all  codes  in  practical  respects;    and  in 

I  .'Viistria  the  <le(iciency  i-i  not  allowed  to  be  reme- 
died, as  the  'iecisioni"  of  the  judges  are  not  pub- 
lished, and  each  jiidfjment  )iassed  under  a  paru- 
ftrapli  of  the  codi/s  is  a  fresh  iniprovisalion  on  the 
liart  of  the  jiidj^e.      1  f  it  be  by  chance  discovered 

I  that  under  the  same  circumstances  a  former 
jiidjie  or  another  court  tiecided  ditferently,  the 


fi'JOfl.peran. 


25,000  florins. 


ithyn.i  means  exir.uagaiit  iii  expense,  and  the  lamily  i.„se  is  referreil  to  the  ministry  of  uistice,  which 
cMles  ill-  ennsiderahle.  i  he  courts  ol  justice  niiiilit  i  ,i,,,.i,i,.«  what  the  I'lw  is  in  tlint  mtl,i;,hir  rn<:n  loif 
,.,i.ilydelVav  their  expenses  Irnm  the  fees  t  iken  liom  i  "Hi  III  s  wnat  till  l.lu  is  in  III  it  /.(iillcn/nr  lase,  but 
Minors.    Tiie  army  and  the  .idministiathMi  of  the  iiiii'-  1  •'«  decision  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  construction 


riiir  are  the  great  drains  upon  the  treasury.  In  the 
Utli'rih'pirtmeiit,tlie.V<  Acm>i'i.\mu>i,  anniliilly  piihllsheil, 
foiilains  the  names  of  upwards  of  l.'i.lMNieniphiyes,  whose 
funi'liiiiis  enibr.'ice  the  direction  and  rniitr<d  of  almost 
fviTV  action  id  the  subject.  The  ih'partinent  of  the 
liililii' works  Is  on  a  large  scale)  and  its  attenllnii  has 
ol  Ul''  jears  Im'i'ii  siiecially  illrected  to  the  estalilishinent 
Anil  CMiisiTvatinn  of  the  r'laiU.  canals,  and  niransoicnni- 
imiiiiiatiiMi  III  general,  liiriiiixlio.it  the  einpiie.  The 
I'vlrnsiie  nioiintain  tracts,  emliiai  lug  the  highest  and 
itvitl  ditllciill  inninitain  passes  In  lairnpe,  have  all  Ih'I'II 
I  niliTi'd  aiccssihle,  at  an  Inimeiise  espeii.e  id  lahniir 
tiKl  inline) 
thx  I 

iiinKU.illy  splenillil  results.  .Mnong  iipwaiilH  or  Ml 
mniiitaiii  passes,  varying  from  5  to  70  iiilles  in  length. 
Ih.ll  our  the  .Slelvlii.  Iielwe '11  Tyrol  and  l.i'inhardt ,  is 
lln mast  1 1.  valid  111  I'.iirnpe,  iis'thi'  toad  over  it.  cnii- 
iiiliTi'd  as  .1  work  nf  art,  exieeils  every  thing  id  the  Kind 
Unit  i'as  lieen  .11  yet  alteinpti'd.  Shiiilar  uinh'rlakin^s. 
im.1  less  vast  teale,  have  Ixeii  completeil  in  the  (  iir- 
I'Sllii.iiis.  In  (  roatia,  Dalinati.i,  nnd  Inner  Austria. 
fhi'  iintlav  reipilreil  for  the  cinistriietinn  and  anniial 
r'|i,iir  Id  these  extensive  wmks  (as  the  siinw  and  winter 
luiniils  are  cnnllinially  d.iin.iKhiK  Ihenil  cuiihl  only  be 
nut  liy  a  eenlrallsalloii  nf  the  revniies  of  so  large  a 
fid.'  I. mat  laMitloii  or  exertion  cniihl  not  siilllce  In 
ilii'ie  cases  ;  a'   the  illslrlciN   rei|iilrliig  the  Kre,ili'«l  1  X 


tif  the  law  for  future  cit  .^s.  The  judges  are 
reinovidile,  and  may  lie  proiiioteil  at  the  pleasure 
(if  the  crown;  but, 'ike  all  other  employes,  can 
onlv  be  disinis.sed  w  ilh  jieiision.s,  unless  convicted 
of  improper  coiidiiil  by  some  court  of  justice. 
In  all  cases  the  trials  take  place  in  secret,  and 
the  proceediiifis  are  in  \rritiii(^;  even  the  examin- 
ation of  witnes.es  is  iini  public:  the  decision  is 
aceor'linf;  to  the  vole."  of  the  president  and  asses- 
sors of  the  court.     Criinii'al  trials  are  protracted 


r;:;^  ,d'':in;h;is[r"m:"h:v;."'[:::;:  ;!?u';;;:i:;\'  ^:;  j  "•  -'  —"-  •-;«"•  = "-'  "V"^^;'  »'^--"^'  ■» 

i.dly   splendid   results.      Apiong    iipwaids    of   (,ii  |  ""  oer many,  are  olieii  siillered  to  be  in  prison 


fur  years  bet'ore  tlu  ir  cas.'s  are  brought  on  ;  when, 
if  the  trial  be  of  a  complicated  nature,  il  may 
last  from  .)  to  ■!  years!  'I'he  punishment  of 
tieath  can  only  be  Lnllicted  after  confes'don.  The 
li«s  of  niort'ilily  furnish  for  the  II  provinces 
which  Ihey  embrace,  the 
capital  crimes  and  execiili 
IH.'I.I— 1H.17  ;  — 

Murdered,  42?). 


fiill"v»ing  averaf(c  of 
11^  1. tiring  the  5  year* 


Kteitiled,  3% 

Whence  it  would  appear  iIm    a  vas».  number  uf 
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The  same  writer  states,  that  of  90  executions 
which  took  place  in  the  other  provinces  of  the 
empire  between  1824  and  1828,  28  were  summary 
executions  without  trial.  This  period,  as  well 
as  the  one  regarding  Hungary,  does  not  embrace 
the  years  in  which  the  cliolcra  raged  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  during  which  period  martial 
law  was,  to  a  great  extent,  established.  The 
police  bo.ird  occupies,  with  respect  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  law.  a  similar  position  to  t^jat  occupied 
by  the  emperor's  cabinet  in  respect  to  the 
council  of  state.  The  preventive  power  entrusted 
to  it  being  naturally  one  which  no  law  either 
prescribes  or  controls,  it  is  a  formidable  instru- 
ment. I'he  political  and  local  exercise  of  its 
authority  is  very  strict  in  Austria,  and  in- 
cludes not  only  the  iireservation  of  public  order, 
but  the  perniittiiig  strangers  to  reside  in  any  part 
of  the  empire, —  the  allowing  subjects  them.selves 
to  change  their  places  of  abode  or  to  travel,  pass- 
ports  being  requisite  even  in  the  country  itself, 
and  frequently  only  procured  after  loii'^  delay 
and  much  trouble.  'Ihe  sanatory  police  is  on  aii 
extensive  scale,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  managed 
as  it  can  be  in  so  extensive  an  empire  by  a  public 
board.  The  police  of  the  provinces  is  entrusted 
in  the  large  towns  to  a  board  whose  ollicers  are 
appointed  by  Ihe  crown,  in  small  towns  lo  the 
magistracy;  in  the  country  the  captain  of  the 
circle  unites  these  functions  with  his  judicial  and 
udininistrative  powers. 

Pritoits,  ijrc.  —  The  Austrian  prisons  have  at- 
tained a  melancholy  celebrity  of  late  years. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes; — stale 
jnisDiis,  for  political  ollenders,  the  chief  of  which 
ure  the  Spielberg  at  liriinn  in  .Aioravia,  Kuti- 
stein  ill  Tyrol, -Muukaes  in  Hungary,  Leniberg, 
Milan,  Venice,  \c, ;  houses  of  correction  (Ziiclit- 
huiiser  )  in  all  the  chief  town.s,  In  which  crimi- 
nals are  kept  lo  hard  labour  (those  in  irons  are 
sent  to  the  liirtiesse.s) ;  an<l  luni^es  of  dttention, 
under  the  c.ire  of  the  police,  in  uhich  persons 
wli,)  are  arresteil  are  kept  before  iiml  (luring  llie 
jiiilici.il  proieeiliiigs.  .\  lari^' prisiin.  on  an  iin. 
proM'd  plan,  has  recently  been  erected  inahealthy 
MiUiiliiin  ill  \  ieniia  ;  and  it  is  usual  togiveeverv 
needy  pri'-oner,  on  his  discharge,  a  sniiill  sum  of 
money,  to  keep  liiin  t'roiu  the  temptation'- of  ini>- 
iiientary  iiidigeriee.  In  In;i7.  '^H  iiiiiiviiliials 
recei>ed  this  relief,  the  sum  distributed  .inionni- 
ing  lo  U'^ii  ll.  In  Prague  Ihe  prison  sieins  one  of 
the  be-.t  managed.  .\t  the  close  of  IH.iT,  the 
liuiiiber  of  tiiiivuls  is  stated  to  have  been  )>os 
(■H(>  males.  KiJ  females )  ;  ami  Ihe  average  p'li- 
ceedi  of  the  l.iliour  of  tlie  prixiiieis,  mIio  IoIIom 
their  respi'cii \  e  trades,  huh,  fur  ti  years,  1 1 ,8-I.S  fl. 
(1,'aKU.  )  annually. 

'I'/tf  Ciiiinli,  I'iir,:!),  <Vt. —  The  Austrian  clergy 
•re  both  nutiierous  aiul  powerful,  although  then 
Health  has  been  niiirli  diniinislied  by  the  con- 
llncatioiis  aii'l  seciilari«ati<ni.H  of  the  h'.mpernr 
Jonephll.  1  liey  coiiM^t  of  1 1  Idinian  t  alliolic 
archbithop',  I  (iii't'k  united  ubp.,  I  (ireek  sclii.s- 
inalic  nlip.,  I  .^  nniniaii  alip.  'I'lie  Uoinan 
church  has  fiirtlnr  J'l  bisho|is,  with  chapters  and 
t'.illl>utorle^,  and    l.l   ubboti  of  riihlv  endov  e'l 
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itatement,  published  by  M.  Koch,  in  the  Vie)ma  ;  monasteries  in  Austria,  Styria,  lllyria,  Bohcmta, 
Gazette,  gives  the  following  details  for  Hun-    and  Moravia.     Hungary  has  22  abbots  with  en- 

gary  : dowinents,  124  titular  abbots,  41  endowed  and 

*  '  29  titular  prebendaries,  and  3  college  foundations, 

j  Transylvania  has  3  titular  abbots,  and  upwards 
of  150  monasteries  and  convents.  In  Galicia 
70  monasteries  are  counted.  The  Greek  United 
\  Church  has  I  abp.  and  1  bishop  in  Gallicia,  and 
!  5  bishops  in  Hungary,  'i'he  Arminian  Catholic 
i  Church  have  an  abp.  at  I.,euiberg.  The  Archbp. 
I  of  Carlowitz  is  head  of  the  Greek  Church,with  lo 
bishojis  and  CO  protopapas  (deans).  The  Pro- 
tf!Stants,  who,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire, 
arc  only  tolerated  (not  being  allowed  to  build 
churches  with  steeples,  to  use  bells,  or  keep 
parish  registers  independent  of  the  Catholic 
parish  clergy),  are  placed  under  10  superintend- 
ents for  the  Lutherans,  and  9  superintendents 
for  C'alvini.sfs.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
the  Protestants  choose  their  superintendents 
who  are  controlled  by  district  inspectors.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hun- 
gary are  Calvinists,  and  Protestants  enjoy,  in 
that  kingdom  and  its  dependent  lands,  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics,  'i'he  Unitarians  arc 
tolerated,  or  rather  recognised  by  law,  in  Tran- 
sylvania; where  they  have  a  superintendent,  and 
form  1()4  parishes.  The  Itoman  Catholic  rcli. 
gion  is  the  dominant  one  throughout  the  enqiire; 
and  in  case  of  dispute,  the  right  to  the  tithes  is 
assumed  to  be  vested  in  the  parish  priest.  'I'hc 
church  is,  however,  far  from  being  possessed  of 
the  tithes  to  a  large  extent;  its  wealth  consists 
in  endowments  of  land,  or  revenues  charged 
upon  estates;  and  its  hierarchy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  richer  even  than  that  of  (Jreat  Britain. 
The  richest  see  is  the  Primacy  of  Hungary  ;  tin; 
.Vrchbisliopric  of  Olniiit/.  being  next  in  ii'niiort- 
ance.  On  the  suppression  of  the  ctniveiits  under 
Joseph  II.,  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  lands 
and  revenues  was  approi)ri.itL"d  to  form  a  fund 
for  improving  the  .salaries  of  the  parish  cler;;v; 
the  minimum  of  whose  incomes  has  been  fixl'il 
at  ■■i(X)H.  for  a  p.uish  prie.st,  and  l.'jo  for  a 
chaplair  or  curate.  This  fund  is  noiniiially 
under  the  control  of  the  lii-.lio|),  as  far  as  con- 
cerns his  diocese;  yet  estates  belonging  to  it 
are  eonslantly  advertiseil  for  public  sale.  'I'ho 
uiilteil  (ireek  and  Armenian  churches  are  iissi- 
niilatiil  to  the  Uoinan  Catholic  church,  as  I'.ir  as 
their  \(arishes  extenil.  The  schismatic  (irecks 
possess  a  fund,  vested  in /)i'H»m /k/^iok/.s,  in  Hun. 
gary,  wliich  is  managed  by  the  Mitropolilaii  uinl 
three  assistants.  I'he  Protestant  confessions  liavo 
no  eiidinved  churches  or  parishes  out  of  lliiiii;arv 
and  rraii'Vlvania  ;  ihe  clergy  elsewhere  luiii;; 
tlmseii  and  supported  by  their  llocks.  'I'ln'  rijjlit 
of  prescnlatioii  to  livings  is  vested,  in  general,  iii 
the  landed  proprietors  and  various  ciMporatiiiib. 
as  111  liiigland.  I  he  parishes  in  Ihe  gift  of  iho 
crown,  as  heir  In  the  right  of  the  suppressid 
convents,  are  iiiinieriuis.  I'he  emperor  iioini- 
nates  all  the  bisJMips.  with  the  exception  of  tlif 
/Vrchbishop  of  OIniiil/,  and  seeks  the  saiutioii 
of  the  piqie  through  the  n.ediiiiu  of  the  iiii|itri,il 
ambassador  at  Itoiiie.  'i'he  Hungarian  liisliii|is 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  their  secular  fuiicluiiii 
us  iiiagn.des  hefme  the  papal  consent  is  reciiMil. 
.\ll  lltulai  bi-h(ips,  as  well  as  all  abbots  and 
prelates  in  Hungary,  are  likeu  ise  noniiiiatid  l>y 
Iheinn'ii.  Ihe  chanter  of  OluiiilA  eii)t>y>  tlii' 
iiriMlcge  granted  bv  \Vriiltislaw  11.  of  Itolitiiiiii, 
III  mm),  v(  (housing  their  iiichbishop  I'roin  union;,' 
their  own  members. 

I'he  Austrian  church  properly  throughout  i!! 
Ihe  provinces,  except  Hiingiirv  und  Tran^jhiiina, 
is  very  highly  l.i\i'(!  ;  a'lcl  ifn'  stale  inherits  « 
lii-.icly  of  th'.'  personnl   pri'perty  of  eviiy  Ij- 
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tholic  clergyman;  it  being  of  course  sup- 
posed that  he  has  no  direct  natural  heirs.  Rut 
the  line  of  policy  respecting  the  church  of  Rome, 
of  which  the  emperor  Joseph  laid  the  foundation, 
has  not  of  late  been  adhered  to ;  new  relicious 
orders  having  been  suiTered  to  establish  tliem- 
selves,  and  even  the  Jesuits  have  been  permitted 
openly  to  settle  in  several  provincial  towns  within 
these  few  years.  According  to  the  most  recent 
census,  the  numbers  attached  to  the  diilerent 
bucts  are  as  follow :  — 

Roman  Catholic!  -  -    2G,990,000 

Greeks         ....      3,040,000 
ProtcBtants  -  -  -      2,850,000 

Jews  ....         480,000 

Unitarians  -  -  -  60,000 

Arminians  -  -  -  13,000 

Moliammedani       ...  500 

Tliese  numbers  are,  however,  for  the  present 
nmount  of  the  population,  underrated ;  espe- 
cially the  estimate  of  the  I'rotestants,  for  want 
of  authenticated  returns  of  the  population  of 
Hungary. 

Classes  of  Inhabitants,  and  Slate  of  the  Provinces. 
_  The  three  classes  of  nobles,  citizens,  and  pea- 
sants are  strictly  defined  in  all  the  jirovinces. 
The  nubility  is  both  numerous  and  rich  in  Aus- 
tria, wliere  estates  are  generally  entailed  ;  and  the 
hit;li»!f  charges  of  the  court,  tlie  army,  and  the 
cliurch,  are  reserved  for  this  class.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  male  sex  of  the  various  noble  families 
tliroughout  the  empire,  were  estimated,  in  1835, 
at    'J,5(),IXX).       Of   thesif.    163,000    belonged    to 
Hungary,  U4,900  to  Galicia,  and  2,'2(j()  to  Ro- 
hfinia.     The  latter  country  counted  14  princely 
families,  172  families  of  counts,  80  of  burons,  and 
KW  of  knights.     Their  total  incomes  were  esti- 
mated at  18,000,000  a.  (1,800,000/. )  *     The  pri- 
vilege of  manorial  rights  cun  only  be  enjoyed  by 
a  noble  in  Austria.     These  include  the  right  of 
presentation  to  livings  and  sehools  on  his  estates, 
and  tl.e  right  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  the  lirst 
instance.     Other  privileges  are  those  of  peculiar 
tribunals,  before  wliich  only  ho  can  be  cited  ;  the 
freedom  from  the  conscription  ;  and  the  right  of 
silling  in  the  provincial  estates  of  each  province 
ill  which  he  is  qualified.     T'hese  immunities  are 
also    enjoyed    by    the    newly-created    nobility, 
among  whtnn  not  a  few  jirot'ess  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  court  draws  a  marked  distinction 
between    old    families   and  tho»e    recently   eii- 
ni)bled.    As  the  patent  is  given  without  diiliculty 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  purchase  it,  the  price 
tliiis  paid  by  citizens  who  wish  to  become  land- 
holders, nniy  be  looked  on  as  a  tax  laid  upon  the 
transfer  of  estates.      I'ersons  not  uf  noble  birth, 
uho  dii  not  purchase  a  )ii'.tent  of  this  kind,  pay  a 
portion  of  the  taxes  double.      The  peasant  is 
pi'rH)nally  free  throughout  the  empire;  and  an 
np|)oal  being  allowed  Iroui  the  manorial  court  of 
his  lord  to  the   Circle  cimrt,  his   condition    is 
(1;        iiiiMroving,   and   his    ri;ilils   and   property 
olil,  •    nuire  respect,     ^'etlhe  circunistance  thai, 
ii>  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  the  rent  of  his 
CDltageand  Held  ate  Jiaid  in  manual  labour  (Jto- 
(«i().  leaves  him  in  a  stale  of  deplorable  depend- 
cni'e;  and  in  some  provinces,  the  possession  of  this 
cluiin  on  the  labonrof  the  loworclassesdisincllnes 
the  hifihir  orders  from  forwurding  the   menial 
and  iiior.il   imp^o^elnent  (d'  the  peasants.     On 
ihe  introiliiclioii  of  the  present  system  of  direct 
taxation  by  the  Empress  .Maria  Theresa  anil  hei 
<on  .loseph  II.,   an  arliilniry    rfgiilalion  of  the 
diief  I'laiined  by  the  landlords  was  ellected,  and 
thi'  lolalamounl  which  a  landlord  could  dennind, 
whether  paid    ill   money,   service,    or  kind,   «as 

•  T''r  ii'ititlity    of  llurjtiry  rountrd  I  frttni'if,  (tf  prlnri*.,  SI  of 
counlii  ;'j  ol  )>«runi,  wtid  .IvO  tfrknlKlit'. 


ordained  not  to  exceed  17  fl.  4G  |  kr.  for  eveiy 
100 11.  which  the  land  produced.  This  mea- 
sure was  indispensable  to  enable  the  peasants 
to  meet  the  heavy  taxes,  which,  as  we  have  shown 
below,  average  12^  per  cent,  of  the  pross  pro- 
duce. At  the  same  time,  the  peasant  s  propertt/ 
in  the  land  he  held,  from  whatever  lord,  was 
declared  indisputable;  and  though  the  latter 
may  seize  upon  his  stock  and  moveables,  he  can- 
not eject  for  arrears  of  rent,  unless  the  land  be 
held  on  lease  or  tenure ;  which  is  by  no  means 
common  in  Austria. 

A  very  great  difference  is  found,  as  may  Ijo 
supposed,  in  the  state  of  civilization  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.      Among  the  higher  classes, 
in  the  great  capitals,  this  difference  is  of  course 
nearly  imperceptible ;   the  universities  and  the 
better  institutions  for  instruction  being  open  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  provinces,  and  being  ar- 
ranged throughout  on   a  uniform  plan.     An- 
other  cause  of  this  similarity  in  the  k'rgcr  towns 
is  the  great  proportion  of  Germans  fovmd  among 
the  trading  classes,  even  in  the  Slavonic  and  Ma- 
gyar (Hungarian)  districts,  and  who  are  every- 
where distinguished  in  that  class  for  inleiligoiice, 
sobriety,  and  industry.     The  mass  of  the  people 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  most  advanced  in 
the  Italian  provinces,  where  agriculture  is  cariied 
to   the   highest   perfection,   and   both  okill  and 
activity  contribute  to  forward  industrial  opera- 
tions.    The  next  in  rank,  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence, are  unquestionably  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Gennan  provinces ;  then  come  the  Rohemians, 
Silesians,   and  Moravians,  who   occupy  almost 
exclusively  the  manufacturing  provinces.     The 
lllyrians  may  be  looked  on  as  not  inferior  to 
their  Styrian  neighbours ;  but  a  thin  population 
and  a  rugged  soil,  together  with  the  lact  that 
their  language  is  not  a  medium  for  the  circula- 
tion of  knowledge,  keep  the  Slavonians  in  both 
provinces  back,  and  they  cannot  be  ranked  higher 
than  the  I'oles  or  Moravian  inhabitants  of  Ilun- 
gary.     The  rude  and  almost  nomadic  life  led  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  will 
be  noticed   in  treating  of  that  countrv.     It  is 
partly  ascribablc  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  in- 
habit; and  partly  to  the  faulty  laws  which  throw 
inipedimeiils  in  the  w.ty  of  their  improvement. 
The  Dalmuliaiis  stand  on  the  lowest  footing  of 
civilization  in  Knrope.     The  want  of  a  central 
point  of  national  interest  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  provinces  might  look,  andwhich  might 
direct  the  current  of  po|)uIar  feeling  in  each  to 
the  common  a(hanta;;c  of  all,  is  strikingly  felt ; 
and  each  proviine  having  its  own  representation 
by  estates,  powerless  as  ilu'se  bodies  ar"  (with 
the  exception  of  the  lliingarian  l>iet),  and  many 
having  a  diilerent  form  of  izu  iriinieiit  from  the 
others,  every  one  is  incline<i  lo  look  11)1011  itself 
as  having  separate  interests  from  the  rest,     'ihe 
ellects  of  this  system  have  of  late  years  grown 
especi.'illy  perceptible  in  the  repealed  a|iplications 
made  by  the  Itolieniians,  I'oles.  and  Hungarians, 
to    have  tlieir  respoetive   languages  evcViisively 
used   in  |)ulilic  hnsine.ss,  and   in  the  provincial 
schools. 

,\s  every  ))roviiice  forms  n  separate  land,  each 
has  its  peculiar  language  or  dialect,  and  its  dis. 
tingiilshing  customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Sla- 
Noiiic  languages,  the  Polish  possL'sses  the  richest 
I;  eratiire;  but  the  llohemiaii  has  of  late  years 
been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms  ihe  written 
language  of  the  Moravians  and  Slownks  of 
the  .\.  \V.  coiiiilies  of  lliing.iiy.  The  diah.'Ct 
of  Carniida  has  been  methodized,  and  is  gram- 
iiialieally  loiiglit  as  thewrilleii  language  ot  III), 
ri.i  and  Croalia.  The  e|i)ienieral  existence  of 
U   I 
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the  Illyrian  kingdom  established  by  Napoleon 
sufficed  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a  lyric  poet  of 
considerable  merit,  named  Wodnik,  who  wrote 
in  this  dialect.  The  Slavonian  nations  have  all 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  sanguinity  of  temperament,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner  de- 
pressed than  their  neighbours  tlie  Germans. 
They  are  fond  of  music ;  and  every  district  has  its 
national  airs,  which  are  often  of  great  antiquity, 
and  usually  plaintive.  Among  the  Slavonians, 
the  Poles  are  distinguished  by  a  martial  disposi- 
tion and  love  of  show.  The  national  costume  is 
now  only  kept  up  amongst  the  peasantry,  whose 
winter  dresses  especially  are  tasteful,  and  even 
elegant.  In  the  other  Slavonic  nations  of 
the  empire,  the  love  of  ornament  is  less  re- 
markable, the  national  spirit  having  sunk  in  the 
long  lapse  of  time  during  whi'.'li  they  have  been 
dependept  No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the 
courts  of  justice  or  in  public  instruction  in 
the  higher  schools  of  the  empire.  The  German 
peasants  wear  the  dress  commonly  met  with 
all  over  Germany,  with  varieties  in  the  colour  and 
head  gear,  in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian 
women  wear  caps  or  bonnets  made  of  gold  lace 
and  decorated  with  spangles.  In  Tyrol  the 
German  costume  is  most  picturvque.  The 
German  language  i?  that  used  i'^  truisacting 
public  business  in  the  CJerman  ai..'.  Slavonian 
provinces,  and  in  the  universities  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alps.  The  extensive  range  and  high 
excellence  of  the  productions  of  the  German 
authors  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science, 
render  this  language  peculiarly  adapted  to  he  the 
medium  for  the  ditnisioii  of  knowledge ;  and  this 
circumstance  lends  a  moral  ascendency  to  the 
Germans,  whose  numerical  weight  is  not  great 
in  comparison  with  the  other  nations  of  the  em- 
pire, which  they  will  long  continue  to  hold,  if 
they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  foundations  on  which 
it  is  based. 

The  .Magyars, or  inhahitantsof  the  Hungarian 
plains,  of  I'arlar  descent,  are  a  high -spirited 
race,  warmly  atUiched  to  their  national  habits 
and  rights.  Their  national  costume  is  the  most 
s|)leniiid  in  Europe,  and  t-vory  family  wears  its 
distinguishing  colours.  The  rich  I)i)!tniaiin 
(  Hussar  jacket )  and  the  tasteful  .^lllifa  (a  frock- 
coat,  triinnie<l  with  fur)  are  only  «oni  on  state 
jiccasioiis  by  the  nohles  ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon 
i.nd  short  boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  tf  •■  ;)easant, 
who  also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  a  low  broad- 
lirJiniiK-d  hat.  'i'liough  fond  of  iimsic  the 
I  liiii;{ariaiis  are  no  nuisicians  :  the  national 
daiicis  are  often  highly  pantoniiuiic  ;  and  the 
.Magyar,  who  is  seldom  seen  to  stnile,  expresses 
the  excileiuent  of  his  feelings,  whether  in  jtiy  or 
sorrow,  in  daniing.  The  .Ma^'var  and  Latin 
languages  are  those  used  in  the  <-ourls  of  justice 
and  in  the  puldic  ollices.  'J'he  dress  of  the  Wa- 
lachian  peasantry,  on  festive  occasicms,  is  higlily 
ornaiiu'iited  and  very  ht'coniitig.  'J'he  Italian 
co«tunie  is  both  rich  and  elegant  ;  especially  the 
luiid-dres^es  of  the  wonu'ii,  which  are  more 
t.isleful  than  those  worn  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  coiitlict  for  superiority  belwci'n 
the  (iiruians  anil  Itali.ms,  neither  nation  pcrhap.s 
does  sutficieiit  JMslici-  to  the^ood  (pialiiieMif  thi- 
other;  but  the  northerii  Italian  must  l)e  allowi'd 
the  mi.-rit  <  I'  displnying  those  of  continence, 
sol)iU'tv,  and  industry,  In  a  tiigh  degree,  thouf^h 
he  he  less  the  sla\e  of  form  than  hiji  (ierinun 
neighbour.  Ilie  Italian  lanf^uage  is  used  in  the 
goveninuMit  odltes,  in  the  courts  of  ju.stiee,  and 
in  public  in>.trnction,  in  the  Itniian  provinces. 
'I'hc  peasniitry    in   every  province   have  n  nv- 
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ligious  turn,  which  they  not  only  evince  by  a  re* 
gular  attendance  at  church,  and  following  the 
frequent  processions,  but  by  assembling  in  great 
numbers  at  the  stated  periods  for  the  annual  pi|. 
grimages,  which  are  mostly  made  to  the  churches 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  The  chief  of  these  places 
of  resort,  Maria  Zell  in  Styria,  is  annually  visited 
by  more  than  100,000  devotees.  The  next  in 
importance  is  perhaps  the  shrine  at  Calvaria  in 
Galicia,  to  which  pilgrims  annually  flock  from 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The 
pilgrimages  are  however  said  to  be,  like  the 
field  "  preachings "  formerly  held  in  Scotland 
any  thing  but  conducive  to  morality.  The  SunI 
day  evening  is  everywhere  devoted  to  festive  enl 
joyment,  and  indulgence  in  the  wine-cup  in  such 
provinces  as  produce  this  beverage,  jjeer  and 
whisky  are  the  common  drink  of  the  northern 
provinces,  the  latter  especially  in  Galicia  and 
Hungary.  Smoking  is  considered  an  indis. 
pcnsable  luxury  in  all  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Alps. 

■  With  respect  to  the  comforts  of  life,  the  Hun- 
garian, Italian,  and  German  peasants  arc  the 
most  advantageously  situated.  The  largest 
share  of  landed  jiroperty  falls  to  the  Hungarian 
and  for  the  most  part  he  receives  the  best  remu-' 
neration.  In  Italy,  where  the  peasant  is  hardly 
ever  a  landowner,  unremitting  industrv,  and 
a  judicious  division  of  labour,  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of^the  people.  Uohemi.i 
Moravia,  and  Silesia  rank  on  a  level  with  the 
German  provinces  iii  the  most  improved  dis. 
tricts.  'I  he  Galician  peasant  is  the  lowest  on 
the  scale  but  one  —  the  Dalmatian  ;  the  province 
of  the  latter  forming  a  melancholy  exception  to 
the  ra|)id  improvement  which  the  others  are 
making. 

I'lovision  for  tin'  J'oor.  —  A  regular  tax  for 
the  sii|)|)ort  oflhei>oor  is  nowhere  levied,— each 
parish  is  by  law  bound  to  support  its  own  poor- 
but  as  the  standard  of  pauperism  is,  in  all  cases' 
very  low,  the  charge  is  nowhere  burdensome, 
'i'he  large  to^vns  have  poor-houses,  supported 
p.irtly  by  revenues  from  foundations,  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  on  exlraordi- 
nary  occasions,  the  emperor  or  the  government 
supply  a  sum  from  the  public  revenues  to  meet 
their  exigencies.  'l"he  total  sum  expended  in 
Vienna  in  1H;J7  by  the  jjuhlic  institutions  of  cha- 
rity,  (including  the  hospitals  and  asylums  tur 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  foundlings,) 
amounted  to  1,;J,W,I'2'I  fl.,  with  which  ri2,\'Jj  in. 
dividuals  were  relieved. — {See  Vienna.)  Wc 
have  likewise  seen  a  list  of  the  donations  bv  the 
King  of  Hungary,  the  l-Imnress,  and  the  Arch- 
duchess ,S<i])hia,  in  the  year  lH.'f4,which  amunnted 
to  ^L.^.M)  fl.  .Savings'  banks  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  different  provinces  with  great  suc- 
cess. At  the  close  of  IH.'l.j  the  Vienna  savings' 
bank  held, 

ll.fWSJ.v.fl.  nt  4  pprcent. 
I  .'MKHH     at  3i    — 
3>*.'l,<t!ll      at  3      — 


1.1,M'.iV,310n., 

or  about   1.4(K).(KK)/.,  standing  in  the   irimw  of 
."JV.d'i.l  iiKlividuals.      In  IH.'Xj  the  savings'  licnk 
at    Prague   held   .';,2(K),4(;o  fl.    in   the   nainis 
ITiVtM  iiiiilviduals. 

Among  the  iustitiitl<m>,  for  ameliorating  the 
state  of  the  poor,  the  hos]iilals  stand  In  tile  lir.-t 
r;ink.  The  exertions  of  the  Kniperor  jDHph 
II.,  lo  Improve  the  medical  department  of  ihu 
army,  had  a  very  advatuageons  inHuenre  over 
the  mediial  e-labllsliineniK  throughout  tlieini- 
pire.       In    the    ylllLfiirints    Krankvn   llitus,  u( 
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Vienna,  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  Europe, 
8,8iH  paupers  were  relieved,  and  supported,  in 
the  year  1837  ;  and  similar  establishments  are 
found  in  every  provincial  town  of  importance. 
The  ii'J  hospitals  of  the  "  Brothers  of  Charity," 
throughout  the  various  provinces,  admitted  (in 
the  6  years  1830-35)  111,086  patients;  of  whom, 
according  to  their  own  published  reports,  101,669 
«ere  discharged  cured,  the  deaths  having  only 
been  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  11§  patients. 
These  hospitals  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  — Newspapers  and 
periodical  publications  are  published  in  German. 
Italian,  Bohemian,  I'olish,  and  Hungarian.  •A 
periodical,  in  the  Servian  dialect,  was  attemptc^i 
some  time  back  in  Croatia,  but  was  suppressed 
by  the  police,  and  its  types  confiscated.  In  every 
provincial  capital  a  semi-official  newspaper  ap- 
pears, usually  in  German;  but  this  is  accom- 
panied, in  the  greater  part,  by  another  in  the 
language  of  the  province.  The  following  state- 
ment appeared  some  time  back  in  the  Augsburg 
Gu'Mc,  and  was  attributed  to  M.  Balbi :  — 


The  Austrian,  Bohemian  and  Illyrian 

iirovinces  have       • 
Mlliin  .  .  - 

l,()nit)ardy 

Vi'iiice  .  -  • 

A'l'rona 
(iulicia  and  Hungary 


Nevrsp.  &  Period. 


-  22 

-  25 

-  10 

-  7 

-  5 

-  7 
76 


The  subjoined  statement  of  the  circulation  of 
the  \'ieniia  periodicals  and  iournals  is  from  the 
Xiiri'iiherg  CorrespvnderU,  but  it  seems  very 
iiiach  underrated  :  — 

Vienna  Gazettn  -  -  2,000 

Austrian  Oljservcr  .  -     6(X) 

Kat-lc  .  -  -      270 

Tliciitrical  (Jiuetto  -  -  -  1,300 

Humorist  .  -         .     430 

Vienna  Fashionahlo  Journal       -  -     600 

Spectator  -  -  -  -     750 

This  extraordinary  paucity  of  journals  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the   luct  that  the  Austrian  go 
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sculpture,  are  shown.  Music  is  cultivated  with 
more  success,  and  enters  largely  into  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  Ger- 
man provinces.  The  Bohemians  are  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  their  skill  in  instrumental 
music ;  and  not  only  is  it  common  tu  And  emin- 
ent performers  in  small  villages,  but  many  of 
these  excel  on  two  or  three  different  instru- 
ments. 

Education.  —  We  borrow  the  following  state- 
ments on  this  important  subject  from  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor's  valuable  work,  entitled  Austria  and 
the  Auslrians.  —  "  The  foundation  of  elementary 
instruction  in  Austria  was  fir»it  laid  in  the  early 
pert  of  last  century  ;  and,  soon  after,  about  one 
in  twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  were  taught 
to  read.  Joseph  II.  directed  his  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  ^outh ;  but  the  clergy,  high  and 
low,  opposed  him,  niid  after  his  death  succeeded 
in  establishing  generally  their  own  plan  of  edu- 
cating children.  The  government  has,  how- 
ever, taken  special  care  that  the  priests  should 
not  have  the  control  over  public  instruction, 
and  the  law  of  1821,  consequent  to  that  of  1819, 
in  Prussia,  directs  that  no  village  in  the  here- 
ditary dominions  shall  be  without  an  elementary 
school  —  that  no  male  shall  enter  the  marriage 
state  who  is  not  able  to  read,  write,  and  under- 
stand casting  up  accounts  —  that  no  master  of 
any  trade  shall,  without  paying  a  heavy  penalty, 
employ  workmen  who  are  not  able  to  read  and 
write  —  and  that  small  books  of  moral  tendency 
shall  be  published  and  distributed,  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  to  all  the  emperor's  subjects. 

"  'i'he  provisions  of  this  law  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  very  generally  put  in  force ;  for  I 
have  nowhere  in  Austria  met  with  any  one  un- 
der thirty  years  of  age  who  was  not  able  to  read 
and  write  ;  and  1  have  found  cheap  publica- 
tions, chiefly  religious  and  moral  tracts,  al- 
manacks, very  much  like  '  Poor  Richard's,' 
containing,  with  tables  of  the  month,  moon's 
age,  sun's  rising  and  setting,  the  fasts,  feasts, 
liolydays,  markets  and  fairs  in  the  empire  ;  and, 
pposite  to  the  page  of  each  month,  appropriate 


virnnient  is  as  careless  of  praise,  as  it  is  intole-  '   'ilvice  relative  to  husbandry  and  rural  economy, 
■■      ~        -  with  moral  sayings  and  suitable  maxims. 

"  Besides  these  and  several  small  elementary 
books  and  periodicals,  the  Penny  Magazine  is 
now  very  generally  circulated  in  Austria.  W. 
Fleischer,  the  intelligent  and  spirited  bookseller 
of  Leipzig,  having  managed  to  procure  stereo- 
types of  the  wooden  cuts  of  the  London  edition, 
republishes  the  work  in  Gemian.  r  nd  strikes  off 
about  38,U)0  copies  for  Austria  only,  A  Heller 
magazine,  jxiblished  also  at  Leipzig,  is  likewise 
very  generally  circulated.  The  spirit  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  if  not  the  most  enlightened, 
inculcates,  at  every  step,  morality,  the  advan- 
tage and  happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  misery  conse(|iient  on  crime. 

"  1  have  f(>n!id  no  dilliculty  in  procuring  sta- 
tistical returns  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  empire,  from  these  it  appears  that,  in  the 
eight  universities  established  in  the  archduchy 
ot  Austria,  Bohemia,  Galicia,  Moravia,  Tyrol, 
Styria,  and  the  Italian  i)rovinces,  viz,  Vienna; 
Prague,  in  Hoheinia ;  Leniberg,  in  Galicia; 
Oluiutz,  ill  Moravia;  Inspruck,  in  the  Tyrol ; 
Griktz,  in  Styria;  and  Pavia  and  I'aduii,  in  the 
Italian  states  :  there  an-  .M  philosophical  fouiid- 
atioiis,  with  334  professors,  and  attended  by 
7,680  students;  .W  theological  (Catholic),  326 
professors,  6,liiO  students;  10  medicine,  \M 
professors,  4,679  students;  1  (Vienna)  veteri- 
nary, 6  professors,  with  assistants  ;  and  8  jurii- 
prudence,  57  professors,  3,Sii!8  pupils. 


rant  of  censure.  But  few  foreign  papers  are 
admitteil  to  general  circulation  ;  and  those  which 
are  must  offer  no  remarks  upon  the  condition  or 
policy  of  the  empire.  The  severity  of  the  cen- 
Mirshi|i,  which  gives  to  underlings  in  oflice 
the  control  over  the  productions  of  men  of 
genius,  is  calculated  to  degrade  and  stifle  the  in- 
tellectual energies  of  the  country. 

The  fine  arts  are  also  in  a  languishing  state, 
in  ])art  owing  to  the  apathy  which  prevails  both 
amongst  the  higher  classes  and  the  artists,  nei- 
ther of  whom  are  excited  by  public  praise  or 
bhinie.  T'he  pictures  in  the  si)leiulid  imperial 
(ialU'ry  at  Vienna  are  not  open  to  be  copied  by 
arli'-ts ;  and  every  composition  which  is  putlicly 
ixhihiled  is  sulijeeted,  like  the  books,  t(i  the 
lensdrsliip,  —  a  board  which  is  unremitting  in 
ihe  enforcement  of  the  ]iolitical,  moral,  and 
religions  restrictions  which  it  \)rescril)es  to 
the  ''i},'hts  of  genius.  \  statement  of  Bal- 
I'i,  III  the  I'ifinia  dnzcttr,  shows  the  iiiiin- 
her  of  works  aniiunlly  exhibited  at  Milan  to 
Biiiiitiiit  to  about  (iCK).  In  the  exiiiliilioii  of 
IH.iT,  of  60.')  pieces  exhibited  at  that  capital, 
t'lere  were  H  statues  and  4'l  busts  of  mar- 
liie,  'IfJ  paintings  of  all  kinds,  the  rest,  being 
(Iraniiigs  in  water-colours  and  crayons,  eii^rav- 
iii;;s on  stone  and  copper,  miniatures, and  niedal- 
liiiiis.  in  Vienna  there  is  an  exhibition  every 
third  year,  in  which  about  the  same  number  of 
vorks  of  art,  but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
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"  Taking  the  population  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions,  exclusive  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
at  2a,300,000,  I  find  that  there  are  25,121  na- 
tional  elementary  schools,  divided  into  first  and 
second  classes  of  primary  schools,  with  10,280 
ecclesiastical,  and  22,082  lay  teachers.  In  these 
schools  2,313,420  children  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  accounts ;  that  is,  rather 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  private  schools 
and  iastitutions.  Cannabich  gives,  for  1833, 
the  following  statement :  —  •  Exclusive  of  nine 
universities  (including  Pesth),  there  are  23  Ca- 
tholic lyccums  and  academies;  1  Illyrian  ly- 
ceum,  4  Lutheran  lyceums  and  colleges,  1 
reformed  colleges,  1  Unitarian  college,  20  Ca- 
tholic  theological,  1  Protestant  theological,  and 
l!)  high  philosophical  foundations;  230  pre- 
paratory (vorberertcnden)  gymnasia  (of  which 
6  arc  high  gymnasia  in  Hungary),  besides 
special  common  schools  ( volksctmlen )  in  the 
classes  of  primary,  secondary,  ami  jractical 
schools :  also  burgher  schools,  and  the  military 
and  forest  institutes  ;  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
institutes  at  Vienna,  IVague,  Lini,  W'aitzen, 
&c.  ;  schools  of  hyt'rography  and  trades ;  the 
polttechnic  institutes  at  \  ienna  and  Prague; 
the'mcdical  and  chirurgical  academy  at  Vienna; 
to  which  ha.')  been  added  tlie  optical  museum 
of  M.  lU'ichenbach,  14  normal  high  schools, 
57  special  institutions  for  female  education,  and 
4  communities  of  instruction ;  besides  numer- 
ous scientific  societies  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Prague, 
Milan,"  &c. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Lombardo-Venetia  and 
Lower  Austria  are  the  most  generally  educated. 
Among  them,  I  thi.ik,  one  in  eight  must  be 
receiving  instruction. 

"  The  universities  of  Vienna  and  Padua  rank 
first  among  those  of  the  enipiie.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  are,  at  the  fonner,  and  1  be- 
lieve at  all  the  universities,  paid  by  government, 
and  the  professors  are  not  allowed  to  take  fees 
CM  their  own  account,  nor  to  deliver  lectures, 
except  in  their  respective  colleges.  The  theo- 
logical, surgical,  and  veterinary  courses  are  free 
tu  the  students;  but  a  fee  is  exacted  for  attend- 
ing lectures  on  philosophy,  medicine,  and  juris- 
prudence. These  fees  a"-'-  appropriated  towards 
the  maintenance  of  indigent  students.  The 
whole  course  of  lectures  are  reiul  in  the  German 
language,  excepting  some  deviations  in  respect 
to  theology  and  physic."  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  211  — 
216,  ) 

Lducation  ir  ilungaryis  not  in  so  flourishini: 
a  condition  as  i  i  the  Geminn  jiroviiicos  of-:he 
monarchy  ;  but  oven  there  it  is  in  a  much  more 
advanced  s'ile  than  is  generally  supposed  in  this' 
country.      A  staleiuf  iilt  published  in  the  I'lenna 
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thing  like  freedom  of  inquiry  or  discussion  as 
to  matters  connected  with  the  principles  of 
politics,  public  law,  political  economy,  and 
even  philosophy.  These  important  branches  are 
not  taught,  at  least  so  as  tu  be  made  available 
or  useful,  and  are  but  little  studied  in  Austria, 
The  board  of  education  (  Studienhufcommission) 
has  the  appointment  of  all  professors  at  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  and  of  all  teachers  at  schools  ■ 
it  likewise  publishes  the  books  used  in  instruct 
tion,  and  controls  the  minutest  details  relating 
to  schools.  It  prescribes  the  course  and  distri- 
bution of  the  hours  of  study,  from  which  nut 
the  slightest  deviation  is  permitted;  and  the 
scholars  of  the  fe-v  private  schools  are  forced 
to  . I!  tend  the  examinations  of  the  joui/ic  insti- 
tu-ions,  to  ensure  their  being  taught  according 
to  the  prescribed  system.  The  effects  of  this 
jealous  plan  of  education  on  political  and  moral 
studies,  arc  no  less  perceptible,  and  but  little 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  censorship  al. 
ready  alluded  to. 

Army.  —  The  army  is  raised  in  all  the  pro, 
vince.s,  with  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Trail, 
sylvania,  by  conscription,  from  which,  however 
the  families  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  (  Kleiner 
Adel)  are  exemjited.  The  whole  country  jj 
divided  into  districts  for  each  regiment,  which 
are  thus  apportioned :  — 
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At  present  the  infantry  consists  of  about 
lOe.OCO  men,  all  regiments  having  two  hat- 
talion!'  of  1,200  men  each,  and  12  companies. 
A  thiru'  battalion  is  provided  for  every  regiment, 
but  is  only  called  out  on  emergencies ;  it  is 
called  the  Landwehr,  and  this  augmentation  in 
time  of  war  ♦aises  the  number  of  the  infantry 
to  ()51,(X>T  men.  The  cavalry  jieace  esta- 
blishment is  45,000  men;  that  of  the  artillery 
17,800;  and  of  engineers,  including  garrison  and 
frontier  artillery  corps,  sajipers  and  miners,  ami 
a  ballaiiun  of  {Hjntoniers,  and  one  of  Uc'ltaikhla 
(m  the  gun-boats  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Save 


e),  1,1,000;  making  a  grand  total  of  271,800 
men,  Since  the  occession  of  the  present  em- 
peror,  a  nuiiiber  of  iin|>rovements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  mi'ili^ry  department.  The 
short  breeches  and  light  g^iiters  of  the  infantry 
Gaxfttc,  sho\s8  that,  at  an  average  of  ten  years,  i  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  jack-boots 
ending  with  1H^4,  2t),J27  pupils  have  annually    which   formerly  encumbered   the  artillery,  and 

have  been  replaced  by  trousers  and  shoes.  The 
infantry  are  dressed  in  white  coats,  of  coarse 
but  comfortable  cloth,  with  light  blue  trou- 
sers, the  Hungarian  regiments  being  distin- 
guished by  their  national  light  pantaloons,  'i'he 
cavalry  wear  the  national  dresses  peculiar  to 
thi'ir  several  descriptions  of  arms.  Hungary 
furnishes  the  hussars,  and  (ialicia  the  luncer 
regiments;  the  Italian,  Slavonic,  and  (iermnn 
cavalry  regiments  wear  white  unifonns  with 
helmets.  The  men  are  usually  taken  from  the 
provinces  in  which  each  regiin'ent  has  its  con- 
8cri|)tioii  depot ;  but  the  ullieers  are  mixed 
throughout  the  army,  and  their  promotion  is 
seldom  confined  to  one  regiment.  The  finest 
men  of  each  infuniry  regiment  are  selected  to 


attended  the  universities  and  gyninasiuins  of 
that  kingdom.  The  universitv  of  Pesth  is  by 
far  the  wealthiest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. It  has  a  host  of  professors ;  and  is  open 
to  pupils  of  all  religious  persuasions.  In  1H.'i5 
it  was  attended  by  1172  Catholics,  '1C)3  Pro- 
testants, 2ijl  Jews,  and  H4  tireeks,  ill  all  1770. 
Ilesides  maintaining  a  great  ntiinber  of  indi- 
gent scholars,  aviil  a  preparatory  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  it  aids  or  8u|i|)urts  an  archi.gyni- 
nasium  of  si»  classes,  and  about  S.lUt)  district 
gratninar  and  elementary  .scliiiolmasters. 

The  great  defect  of  Austrian  education  does 
not  consist  in  the  want  of  elementary  instruction, 
for  that  is  very  widely  dill'used,  but  in  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  government  of  every 
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form  the  crenadier  companies,  usually 
garrison  at  Vienna,  Milan,  Pesth,  or  Prague; 
these  companies  fonn  a  corp»  of  '20  battalions, 
which  (for  their  number)  arc  perhaps  the  finest 
^en  in  Europe.  The  troops  are  w<;ll  clothed 
and  fL'd;  i>nd  though  the  annual  drain  of  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  of  the  population  must 
bf?  felt  by  the  community  at  large,  there  is  no 
rt.tsoii  foi"  supposing  that  the  conscription  is 
rc-'srilf  d  as  a  hardship  by  the  poorer  classes.  In 
iliingary  the  case  is  dift'crent ;  the  regiments  of 
that  country  are  raised  by  recruiting,  and  the 
nicn  are  usually  seduced  by  the  promise  of  being 
placed  in  the  hussar  regiments:  but  in  general 
the  Hungarian  peasants  are  decidedly  averse  from 
the  cervice,  though  they  make  excellent  soldiers. 
It  is  permitted  to  those  who  can  do  so,  to  find  a 
sub.stitute ;  but  the  con.scriptfon  too  often  includes 
persons  of  education  who,  being  unable  to  pur- 
chase their  exemption,  are  cut  off  from  all  ho|)es 
of  advancement,— as  no  promotion,  except  in  the 
aitillery,  is  made  from  the  ranks.  The  coloncl- 
in-chie'f  of  each  regiment  names  and  promotes 
the  o3lcers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  field 
ollicers  are  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and 
iisiiiilly  advance  according  to  seniority. 

The  word  of  command  is  given  throughout 
the  army  in  German  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  assist 
the  memory  of  the  numbers  who  do  not  under- 
stand its  meaning,  that  the  "  l''liigelmann "  is 
still  retained.  Punishments  are  in  general 
severe,  and  flogging  is  of  almost  daily  re- 
petition, especialljr  in  the  Hungarian  regiments. 
The  term  of  service  is,  for  the  men  raised  by 
conscription,  14  years,  but  is  expected  shortly 
to  be  reduced  to  lo  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  term,  however,  the  men  may  re-enlist  at  their 
option.  The  service  in  the  artillery  is  usually 
tor  life.  Austria's  contingent  to  the  confederate 
German  army  is  94, H'2'2  men,  forming  the  first, 
second,  and  third  divisions.  Exclusive  of 
various  foraging  allowances,  the  army  is  sup- 
posed to  cost  annually  about  45,000,000  fl.,  or 
4,5()O,00O/. 

The  fortification  of  the  avenues  by  which  the 
French  armies  in  the  la>t  war  penetrated  to  the 
capital  has  drawn  much  attention.      Linz  (sea 

LiNz)  has  •' --^ndcred  very  strong,  as  the  key 

to  the  valky  .,t  the  Danube;  and  the  passage 
from  Italy  through  the  Tyrol  has  been  protected 
1)V  the  erection  of  a  citadel  and  strong  works  at 
lirixen.  The  princiiial  fortresses  besides  the.se 
in  the  Austrian  empire,  are,  Mantua,  Pizzighi- 
tone,  Leguaiio,  Fuentes,  Malaghera,  Asopo, 
and  Palmanuova,  in  Italy;  /ara,  llagus.!,  and 
Cattaro,  in  Dalmatia;  Peterwardein,  Hroodt,  Co- 
niorn,  Hiul.i,  I.eopoldstadt,  (iriitz,  Szigeth,  and 
ieineswar,  in  Hungary;  CarlstatU,  in  Croatia;' 
Kssegg,  ill  .Slavoiiia;  .\lt  (irndisca,  in  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier  of  Croatia;  Theresienstadtand  Jo- 
se|ihstadt,  in  Hoheiiiia;  and  Olniutz,  in  Moravia. 
The  whole  of  (iiilicia  lies  open  towards  Uu.ssia 
vithoiit  a  single  fortress.  t)tlier  fortresses  of 
minor  importance  are  scattered  through  the  dif- 
lerciit  ])rovinces:  besides  the  castles  of  liruiin, 
KullHtein,  Milan,  Trieste,  Linz,  lirixen,  IJuda, 
Munkaes,  Ac,  Austria  has  likewise  the  right  of 
garrisoning  Commacliio  and  Perrara  in  the 
J'apal  States,  and  Placenza  in  the  grand  duchy 
ol'  Parma.  Miiyence,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Darmstadt,  U  half  garrisoned  with  Austrian 
and  half  with  Prussian  troops,  as  stipulated  by 
tlie  treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  Au.itrian  navy  is  said  to  consist  of  H  ships 
of  the  line  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Venice,  8  fri- 
gates, 4  corvettes,  (f  brigs,  anil  7  schooners  or 
galliots,  besides  gtiardships  and  revenue  cnii- 


scrs :  only  the  smaller  vessels,  however,  are  at 
sea.  I'he  flag  is  red  with  a  white  stripe.  The 
marines  consist  of  one  battalion  of  infantry,  a 
corps  of  marine  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  marine 
engineers.  The  arsenal  is  at  Venice,  where 
there  is  a  marine  college  for  cadets.  The  dock- 
yard at  Venice  contains  32  covered  stocks  for 
building  ships  of  the  line,  54  for  vessels  of  a 
smaller  size,  4  large  wet  docks,  5  cannon  foun- 
dries, with  a  covered  rope-walk  910  ft.  long, 
70  ft.  broad,  and  32  ft.  high.  The  uniform  of 
the  navy  is  dark  blue  with  light  blue  facings  and 
w  hite  breeches ,  that  of  the  marines  is  light  blue 
with  red  facings.  Naval  matters  are  directed  by 
a  branch  of  the  War-oflice  at  Vienna. 

Form  of  Goveniinent. — The  empire  of  Austria 
being  a  collection  of  diiTerent  states,  with  dif- 
ferent rights  and  privileges,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment necessarily  differs  in  each ;  but  in 
none  is  the  emperor  either  absolute  or  despotical. 
With  the  exception  of  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
and  the  Tyrol,  the  powers  of^the  states  or  pro- 
vincial parliaments,  that  meet  annually  in 
each  of  the  other  provinces,  are  indeed  very 
limited.  They  have  no  deliberative  voice  in 
legislative  or  financial  matters.  The  amount 
of  the  taxes  for  the  year,  which  vary  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  communicated 
to  them,  and  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  amongst 
the  contributors  takes  place  under  their  inspec- 
tion. They  have  likewise  the  permission  of 
addressing  humble  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
grievances  to  the  throne,  of  which  they  but 
rarely  avail  themselves.  The  estates  of  Lower 
Austria  are  invariably  convoked  at  Vienna  in 
September,  which  is  one  month  previously  to  tho 
assembling  of  the  provincial  estates,  which  meet 
in  October. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  very  different 
privileges,  and  has  been  able  to  maintain  them 
notwithstanding  the  vast  iiitluenceof  the  crown. 
They  have  a  full  deliberative  voice  in  legis- 
lation, and  nothing  can  be  decreed  by  the  sove- 
reign without  their  concurrence; — hence  the 
country  is  not  subject  to  the  heavy  taxation, 
nor  legally  to  the  police  and  censorship  or- 
dinances which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  I'assports  are  not  usual  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  Hungarians  do  not  consider 
their  liberty  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  as 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  With 
these  valuable  privileges  they  have,  however, 
preserved  a  number  of  faulty  laws  and  cum- 
inuus  observances,  lint  the  exertions  of  the 
more  enlightened  nieiiibers  of  both  houses  have 
of  late  years  succeeded  in  obtaining  consider- 
able alterations  in  these,  without  sacrificing  any 
of  their  rights ;  and  the  country  is  rapidly  im- 
proving through  their  laudable  efforts. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
freedom  of  Hungary  has  hitherto  been  merely 
the  freedom  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  The 
great,  bulk  of  the  people  have  long  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  substantially  in  the  state 
of  adscripti  tikbcc.  Their  condition  has  how- 
ever been  in  some  respects  materially  im- 
proved, and  limits  set  to  the  lords'  demands 
upon  their  services,  through  the  interference 
of  the  government,  and  principally  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  in  their  behalf;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  and  privi- 
leges of  the  other  classes,  however  advantageous 
ill  some  respects,  have  hitherto  been  decidedly 
injurious  to  the  peasantry,  that  is,  to  the  bulic 
of  the  ])onulation.  The'  fair  presumption  is, 
that  but  for  these  privileges  the  peasantry  of 
Hungary  would  now  have  been  as  free,  aiid 
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have  enjoyed  the  same  privile^s  as  those  of  the 
German  provinces  of  the  empire. 

In  the  provinces,  the  members  of  the  pro- 
Tincial  diete  meet  in  one  chamber,  and  are  com- 
posed of  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and  burghers, 
the  firee  peasants  being  only  represented  in 
TVrol.  In  Hungary  the  prelates  and  mag- 
nates, with  the  Obergeipatme  (lord-lieutenante) 
of  the  counties,  form  the  Chamber  of  Magnates 
(  Thbula  excelsa  Procerum) ;  the  deputies  of  the 
cathedral  chapters,  of  the  counties,  of  the  free 
loyal  towns,  and  of  absent  magnates,  form  the 
Chamber  of  the  States  (  Tabula  inclytorum  Sta- 
ttium  et  Ordinum),  Transylvania  has  a  sepa- 
rate Diet,  but  sends  members  to  thatof  Hunaaiy, 
■s  do  also  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  In  the  Tyrol 
there  is  a  Chamber  of  Peasants,  and  no  new  tax 
can  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  states. 

Offices  (f  Government  and  Administration 

The  arrangement  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
administration  in  Austria  attained  its  perfection 
under  the  late  Emperor  Francis  I.,  and  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  admit  of  the  personal  in- 
terference of  the  monarch  in  every  department. 
I.  The  ministry  of  state,  which  long  consisted 
of  three  members,  received  a  fourth  in  the  per- 
son of  a  distinguished  general,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
after  the  French  revolution  of  1830.  This  board 
may  lie  called  the  emperor's  cabinet.  The 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  with  the  title  of  im- 
perial chancellor,  is  its  president,  and  is  prime 
minister.  2.  The  council  of  state  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  privy  council,  and  is  comjiosed  of 
three  sections,  embracing  7  departments;  viz., 
justice,  anny,  police,  exchequer  or  crown-ollicc, 
finances,  board  of  health,  and  board  of  studies. 
A  councillor  is  named  for  each  department,  and 
■  refendary  is  attachc>d  to  each  in  the  person  of  a 
member  or  some  one  of  the  different  administra- 
tive offices  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  im- 
perial decrees,  that  is,  with  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.  The  council  of  state 
exercises  in  a  great  measure  the  legislative 
functions ;  but  the  drawing  up  of  laws  is  con- 
fided to  a  commission  s|)ccially  appointed  for 
the  pur|>ose.  As  the  legislative  power  in  Hun- 
gary l)clongs  to  the  Diet,  two  councillors  man- 
age tlie  alrairs  of  that  country  and  of  Tran- 
sylvania, in  as  far  as  they  come  under  Its  cog- 
nisance. The  II  administrative  oflices  embrace 
the  functions  ^f  the  different  de|>artinents  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  in  England,  together 
with  those  of  courts  of  appeal  and  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief They  consist  of,  I.  'I'hc  uni- 
ted chancery  for  the  (iennan,  Slavonic,  and 
Italian  provinces;  !2.  The  Hungarian  chan- 
cery; 3.  The  Transylvania!!  chancery  ;  4.  The 
exchequer  and  finance  board;  .'i.  'I'he  mint; 
•j.  The  bimrd  of  J!istice,  or  highest  court  of 
appeal  for  all  provinces  exce|)tiiig  Hungary 
and  I'ransylvuiiia;  7.  'i'he  board  of  police  anil 
cenM)rohip ;  H.  The  «ar-o)llce,  of  which  ilio 
linvy  himrd  is  a  branch ;  !).  The  hook-keeper 
general's  olllce,  in  which  the  accounts  of  every 
(lepart!i!e!it,  excepting  those  u(  the  police  and 
the  ministry  of  foreign  aflhirs,  are  inspected  ;  10. 
The  hoard  of  education;  II.  The  legislative 
commission. 

Under  these  different  hoards,  which  have  all 
their  seats  at  Vienna,  the  (loliticai,  ndiiiitiislra- 
tive,  flnanciiil,  inililary,  })<)lice,  clerical,  ami  I'll!!- 
cationul  authorities  of  the  provinces  are  placed, 
who  ciMiiiiiuiiicate  with  the  respective  depart- 
ments through  the  ineiliii!n  of  the  lluhrrniiim  of 
each  province.  Judicial  njqieals  go  direct  from 
th«  proTincvi  to  the  board  uf  justice,  with  tiie 


exception  of  Hungary  and  Traniylvanit,  in  tha 
last  of  which  the  gubemium  is  the  highest  au- 
thority under  the  emperor.  Under  the  guberl 
nium  are  the  captains  of  circles,  and  the  magigl 
tracy  of  the  towns;  with  this  dififercnce,  that 
the  former  unite  the  functions  of  adminik 
tration  and  police,  whereas  the  police  in  towni 
is  entrusted  to  a  special  board,  independ- 
ent of  the  magistracy.  In  Hungary  the 
_"  Stattliallerri,"  whose  president  is  the  palatine 
is  the  chief  administrative  body,  and, -like  the 
gubernium  of  Transylvania,  communicates  with 
the  sovereign  direct  through  the  medium  of 
a  special  chancery  at  Vienna.  The  statthalterei 
is  composed  of  22  councillors,  two  of  whom 
are  prelates,  and  has  its  seat  at  Ofen  ( Buda). 
Under  this  board  the  Obergespaim  (lord-lieutel 
nant)  of  each  county,  who  is  named  by  the 
emperor  (the  charge  is  often  hereditary),  and 
the  Vicegespann,  his  deputy,  who  is  chosen  liy 
the  nobles,  with  all  authorities  excepting  the 
courts  of  justice,  stand  in  a  subordinate  degree. 
Hungaiy  has  a  peculiar  court  of  appeal  in  the 
Septemviral  Tapel.  Public  business  in  every 
department  is  carried  on  in  writing.  The  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  emperor  may  be  power- 
fully exerted  even  in  the  extensive  and  well- 
organized  system  of  public  offices  here  de- 
scribed. Though  the  councillors  of  state  have 
each  a  peculiar  dvi)artment,  they  must  not  con- 
sider themselves  as  exclusively  bound  to  it  only. 
According  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  or  of  any 
of  the  ministers,  the  duty  of  investigating  and  re- 
porting on  any  subject  may  be  given  to  any 
member  of  the  board,  or,  in  cose  of  need,  a 
member  of  an  inferior  office  may  be  charged 
with  the  temporary  functions  of  councilor. 
Innumerable  ctmimissicms  of  inquiry  and  cu!)- 
trol  are  annually  appointed;  and  every  check 
that  can  be  devised  is  adopted  in  order  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  most  effectual  of  all,  the  free 
expression  of  public  opinion  through  the  press. 
Ajipeals  and  representations  to  the  eniperur 
in  person  may  be  made  by  every  individual,  uf 
whatever  rank,  upon  the  most  tritiing  as  well  as 
the  gravest  subjects ;  and  these  appeals  t're- 
ciuently  occasion  a  revision  of  the  decisions  of 
the  public  boards  cither  through  another  coi!ii- 
c<llor  or  a  special  commission.  The  immense 
load  of  business  which  thus  devolves  n|)uii  the 
einjieror,  obliges  him  to  keep  a  private  cabinet, 
which  communicates  at  plea.sure  with  every  olllce 
or  functionary  in  the  empire,  and  Ciinse(|ueiitly 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  omnipresence  uf  the 
sovereign.  I'rom  a  decree  issued  through  thin 
cabinet,  there  is  no  appeal ;  such  decree  (Iland- 
billet)  supersedes  nil  law. 

As  sovereign  of  many  territories,  which  were 
formerly  considered  lluf's  of  the  empire,  the 
Kmpenir  of  Austria  is  a  meitiber  of  the  (ier- 
munic  Confederntion,  and  his  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary is  at  iireseiit  the  president  of  its  Diet  at 
I-'raiikrort.  '1  he  stales  which  are  include<l  in  the 
Coiifederation  are  the  ariliiluchy  of  Austria,  tliu 
kiiigdiim  of  liohemia,  with  Moravia  and  .Siloiin, 
and  the  duchies  of  Ozwiecsiin  and  /alor  in  (ihU 
ieiit,  the  county  <if  Tyrid,  and  the  duchies  of 
.Styria,  Ciu-jnlhia,  Caniiola,  with  the  town  ami 
territory  of  'I'rieste.  In  the  ordinary  sittings  id' 
the  Diet,  Austria  has  one  vole;  in  the  plenary 
assemblies,  4  votes:  the  i.iiperor'k  contingent 
to  the  confederate  anny  Is  04,H'i'J  men. 

I'l' III /nT  null  S/iirit  of  Ihc  (linrrnitirnt.  —  Dal- 
nozzo  savK  of  the  Ausirian  government,  that  "it 
lias  ftindanieiilul  laws,  usageN,  and  iirecedent», 
fnini  which  it  does  not  deviate.  Tne  right  of 
private  property  is  held  sacred.    The  cnipervr 


makes  general  lai«i  for  bis  subjects,  but  no  spe 
cial  or  exceptionable  ones  for  particular  persons 
or  cases.  There  is  equality  before  the  law,  and  no 
odious  privilege  of  caste  is  now  admitted.  There 
i)  no  abusive.influence  of  either  aristocracy  or 
clergy.  Thejudiciary  power  is  held  independent, 
and  not  interfered  with  by  rescripts  from  the 
sovereign.  No  special  commissions  are  ap- 
pointed to  try  particular  cases;  no  arbitrary  pe- 
nalties are  inflicted.  All  those  who  were  con- 
demned for  political  offences  in  1820-21  were 
regularly  tried;  several  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  not  one  was  executed.  The  pro- 
ceedings ill  the  civil  courts  are  neither  dilatory 
nor  expensive."  The  conveyance  of  property 
has  been  rendered,  b^  a  wise  system  of  regis- 
tration, as  easy  and  sate  as  any  commercial  trans- 
action. With  the  exception  of  political  cases, 
tlie  penal  code  is  very  mild.  The  punishment 
of  death  is  awarded  in  very  few  instances.  Few 
countries  in  Europe  enjoy  so  much  material 
prosperity  as  the  Austrian  monarchy." 

The  accession  of  the  reigning  emperor  to  the 
throne  has  been  marlied  by  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  an  enlightened 
course  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  the  steady 
prosecution  of  which  must  prove  of  incalcula- 
ble advantage  for  the  empire  and  for,  Europe. 
The  deceased  Emperor  Francis  belonged  to  that 
school  of  policy  in  which  the  liichelieus  and  the 
Alazarins  were  masters,  and  which  aclcnowledged 
no  means  of  preserving  unity,  but  the  extermi. 
nation  of  one  of  the  jarring  elements  of  discord. 
Under  his  reign  the  empire  would  probably  have 
separated  into  several  independent  states,  had 
not  the  violent  but  indispensable  reforms,  car- 
ried through  with  such  energy  by  tiie  Emperor  Jo- 
seph, anticipated  the  necessity  of  the  people's 
rising  to  effect  them,  and  learning  their  own 
power.  Thus,  while  the  Emperor  Francis  at- 
tributed the  submission  he  met  with  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  to  the  firmness  with 
which  he  persevered  in  his  repressive  measures, 
it  was  reully  brought  about  by  the  temporu- 
r)'  satisfaction  inspired  by  what  had  been  granted 
by  liis  predecessor.  Had  the  severity  with  which 
(jalititt  was  treated  between  18.')3  and  lft.^8  been 
shown  to  that  province  at  an  earlier  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  revolt  of  1830  would 
liave  extended  to  Austrian  I'olnnd.  What  result 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Italian  provinces  would 
have  led  to,  has  been  adroitly  veiled  by  the  nin- 
nesl^'  of  1838,— a  measure  of  great  iin|>ortancc  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  Austria.  The  treaties  of 
coiMinerce,  concluded  at  the  same  time  with  Eng- 
land and  the  I'orte,  are  also  measures  of  great 
interest  to  her  well-lieing.  Their  importance  lies 
ill  the  avowed  deterniiiuition  of  the  government 
to  furnish  Hungary  with  a  debouche  for  her 
abtiiulant  produce,  and  coiiwqiiently  in  the  vir- 
tual abandonment  of  the  jealous  policy  hitherto 
olisorvetl  towards  that  province.  The  coiiciliutory 
elliit  of  these  measures  will  mon  likely  occasion 
an  increase  of  power  to  the  .Austrian  governinene, 
winch  it  is  not  improbable  may,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  daysof  Lliorles  V.,  give  it  a  prepoiider- 
ntiiig  influence  in  the  allhirs  of  Europe.  Their 
first  "fleet  will  probably  be  a  rise  in  the  credit  of 
tho  kittle,  and  of  all  kinds  of  property  ;  and 
should  they  be  followed  up  hy  an  emanci- 
pation of  tho  system  of  edmaiion  from  the 
ri'ilraiiits  under  which  it  languishci,  and  by  some 
ri'latution  of  the  restrictions  on  iliv  pnss, 
tlie  Inhabitants  would  be  conciliated,  their  best 
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interests  promoted,  and  the  gOTemment  rendered 
more  secure. 

Importance  of  Austria  to  Europe.  —  The  cen- 
tral and  western  European  states  have  froni  time 
immemorial  felt  the  importance  of  having  a 
powerful  allv  as  a  barrier  towards  Asia  on  th^ 
east.  The  might  of  these  Moguls,  who  in  tl:e  13th 
century  overwhelmed  the  rising  Muscovite  state, 
broke  on  the  well-organized  resistance  opposed 
by  the  united  power  of  the  Bohemian  king  and 
the  Margrave  of  Austria.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  victorious  Turks  threatened  to  carry 
their  arms  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  it  was 
Austria  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and 
gained  time  for  the  advance  of  8obieski 
and  his  army.  Under  the  present  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  in  Europe,  the  importance  of 
Austria  in  a  political,  no  less  than  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  evident;  and  as  that  im- 
portance depends  altogether  upon  her  power  and 
the  judicious  developement  of  her  resources,  the 
western  states  are  deeply  interested  in  her  pros- 
perity. From  the  nature  of  the  various  states 
united  under  the  imperial  sceptre,  it  is  clear 
that  Austria  divides  the  rule  over  the  Slavonic 
nations  of  Europe  with  Russia ;  it  must  con- 
sequently be  for  her  interest  to  attach  to  her 
sway  so  numerous  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  who 
have  a  strong  band  of  sympathy  with  a  growing 
and  very  powerful  rival.  A  mild  government  and 
a  sincere  attention  to  the  material  as  well  ai 
moral  condition  of  her  subjects,  will  prove  the 
best  means  of  linking  together  provinces  differing 
so  much  from  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is 
too  powerful  to  be  long  retained  by  any  other 
than  gentle  means. 

The  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  justifies 
the  expectation  thut  its  leading  members  are 
aware  of  the  nart  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  play,  and  of^  the  true  sources  of  their  own  in« 
fiitenc'e  and  of  that  of  the  nation  in  European 
politics.  If  unity  nt  home  be  promoted,  and  the 
material  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  be 
improved,  the  power  of  Austria  will  be  such  that 
she  need  fear  nothing  even  if  she  had  to  contend 
single-handed  with  Russia  or  France.  The  va- 
riety, however,  of  her  population,  and  the  dif- 
ferent, or  supposed  different  interests,  of  her 
various  provinces,  are  siifflcient  guarantees  to 
the  rest  of  Euroiie  that  the  powerof  Austria  will 
not  be  abused.  The  pacific  policy  which  her 
cabinet  has  generally  observed  is  dictated  by  the 
peculiar  composition  of  the  state,  and  cannot 
safely  be  departed  from.  While  .Austria  may 
thus  be  looked  ujion  as  a  most  useful  ally  by  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  and  as  their  grand  bul- 
wark against  the  now  er  and  ombition  of  Russia, 
her  friendship  will  be  courted  in  proportion  to 
her  increase  of  power.  Her  worst  enemies  am 
those,  who,  by  fostering  disunion  at  home,  or 
keeping  her  people  in  ignorance  of  their  true 
interests,  weaken  her  iiiHiieiice,  and  prevent  her 
from  attniniiig  a  position  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  her  neighbours  without  exciting  their 
apprehensions. 

Hisf  and  Iiinatm'  vf  the  Empire.  —  The 
Minise  of  Austria  derives  its  origin  and  the 
foundations  of  its  power  from  Rodoluh,  count 
of  llapsbiirg,  in  Switzerland.  Itoilolph,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of  his  age,  having 
extended  his  authority  over  the  greater  part  oT 
■Switzerland,  and  distinguished  himself  by  hit 
ability  and  braverv.  Hon  raised  in  DtT.f  to  the 
imperial  throne,  (lis  elevation  was  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  wish  of  the  electors  to  have  an 
emperor  of  undoubted  ability,  capable  of  putting 
down  the  anarchy  that  had  long  prcvuUcd  in  th« 
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fimits  of  the  emjiire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
waa  not  powerful  enough  to  occasion  any  fear 
of  his  subverting  tlie  privileges  of  the  different 
atates.  The  family  of  the  MCient  dukes  of  Aus. 
tria,  of  the  House  of  Bamberg,  having  become 
extinct  a  short  while  previously  to  the  elevation 
of  Rodolph,  their  states  were  taken  possession  of 
by  Uttocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  whose  ascendancy 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  empire.  But 
Rodolph,  having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  diet, 
declared  war  against  Ottocar,  whose  forces  were 
totally  defeated,  andhimseH'killed,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Marchfeld,  in  1278.  This  formidable 
competitor  being  removed,  Rodolph  had  little 
diHIculty  in  procuring  from  the  diet  the  inves- 
titure of  the  duchy  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  it  haa  ever  since  continued  in  the  po&scs- 
■ion  of  his  descendents,  and  fonned  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  their  power. 

Albert,  the  sun  of  Rodolph,  did  not  inherit 
the  talents  of  his  father.     The  Swiss  revolted 
from  his  dominion  in  1307,  and  aHer  a  length- 
ened contest  achieved  their  independence.     But 
notwithstanding  this  event,  and  (he  elevation  of 
several  princes  of  other  families  to  the  Imperial 
tlirone,  the  ix>wer  of  the   House  of   Austria 
rapidly  increased,  and  in  no  very  long  time  its 
dominions  embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  of  Europe.      It  has 
been  principally  indebted  for  its  extraordinary 
aggrandisement  to  fortunate   alliances.       The 
marriage,  in   1477,  of  Maximilian,  son  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.,  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  (.'harlea  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of 
Burgundy,  brought  to  the  House  of  Austria  all 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  latter  in  the   Low 
Countries  Fruiu'hc  C'omte  and  Artois.     Ano- 
ther marriage  opeiie<l  to  the  House  of  Austria 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  includ- 
ing  its  vast  uossessioiis  in  Italy  and  the  New 
\\orld.    And  Ferdinand  I.,  having  married,  in 
15'H,  Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  hucceeded,  on   the  death  of  the 
latter  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz  in  t.'j'^o',  to  these 
stales.    There  is,  therefore,  as  much  of  truth  as 
of  point  in  the  lines 

"  lUlla  iirnint  alii,  lu,  filli  /(uilrU,  niilK-, 
Nam  quw  .M.irk  aliU,  tUl  tilii  reffiia  Vctiu-.** 

Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  concluded,  in  1521,  a 
treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand,  by  which  he 
assigned  to  him  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
family  in  Uermany.  And  there  can  be  little 
duubt  that  this  arrangement  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  both  branches  of  the  House  —  that  of 
Austria,  pmperly  so  called,  iiiul  that  of  Spain. 

The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the  princes 
of  the  (louse  of  Austria,  excited  a  well-founded 
alarm  among  the<ither  Kuni|iean  powers.  For  a 
lengthened  peri(Kl  tlie  whole  politics,  nf  Fnrope, 
its  alliaiu'i'H,  and  its  wars,  had  little  other  ohject 
than  tiK'huinbliiigdf  the  power  <if  Austria.  I'his 
was  the  niiiti>e  of  the  tliirly-years'  'var,  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  \\  est|ibalia,  in  |i<4H, 
w^iieh  seciireil  the  independence  of  llie  dillerent 
states  of  the  (ierniaiiir  empire,  uiid  the  fiee  ex- 
ercise of  the  I'riileslaiif  religi(MI. 

For  a  lengibened  period,  the  Turks  held  the 
greater  portitni  of  lliiiig.iry  ;  but,  in  l()!t<i,  they 
were  (iiinllv  exp('lle<l  fnim  that  kiiigdiiin  ;  anil 
the  amis  or  I'riiice  Fiigetie  gave  the  Austriuns 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Ottoinans  they  have  ever 
since  preserved. 

In  1710,  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Haps. 
hurg  terminated  bv  the  ilinth  of  the  emperor 
C'luirlct  VI.     But  )iii  daughter,  Maria  Ihereta, 
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married  to  Francis  ofLorrain,  grand  duke  of  Tim. 
cany,  succeeded  to  his  dominions  and,  evm 
tually,  to  the  imperial  crown.     Shortly  after  he 
accession,  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia.    The  re 
covery  of  this  province  was  the  principal  object 
of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the  seven  years'  war 
But  his  Prussian  majesty  triumphed  over  all  hil 
enemies;    and    Sjlesia    was    finally   ceded   to 
Prussia,  by  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  in  1753 

The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  the  son  and  sue- 
cessor  of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  from  the 
reforms  he  effected  in  most  departments  of  the 
government,  and  the  territories  he  added  to  the 
empire.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  former  that 
they  were  not  introduced  with  sufficient  caution 
and  that  he  would  have  accomplished  more  had' 
he  attempted  less.  No  doubt,  it  must  be  ad. 
mitted  that  he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudices,  and 
that  his  innovations  were  frequently  neither  an. 
predated  nor  approved  by  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  intended;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and,  notwith. 
standing  the  obstacles  he  experienced,  his  re- 
forms,  and  the  change  he  introduced  into  the 
mode  of  government,  have  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  Under  his  reign.  Gal- 
icia  was  acquired  from  Poland,  and  the  Buko. 
wine  from  Turkey. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our  limits  ad- 
mitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch  of  the  fluciu. 
ations  of  Austrian  power  during  the  eventful 
period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  uf 
the  French  revolution,  in  1789.  At  certain 
stages  of  her  great  struggle  with  France,  Austria 
seemed  to  he  depressed  almost  to  the  rank  nf  a 
second  rate  power.  But  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Napoleon  tiaving  effected  his  downfall,  Aus. 
tria  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  power, 
f'ul  as  ever  ;  the  loss  of  the  low  countries  being 
fully  compensated  by  her  acquisitions  in  Ituly 
and  elsewhere. 

In  iMOt,  Fruncisassumedthe  title  of  hereditary 
emperor  of  Austri.i ;  and  on  the  (jth  of  August, 
1806,  he  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  tu-r- 
many.  This  latter  event  had  been  preceded  by 
the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Itliine, 
and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  old  Oerninnjc 
constitution.  'J'lie  present  emperor,  Ferili. 
nund  L,  born  unh  .\pril,  17!)3,  succeedt-d  hii 
father,  Francis  I.,  'Jd  ."Slarch,  IH33. 

AUTUN,  a  ritv  of  Frnnro,  d^p.  Saone  et  Loire,  on  tho 
Arroux,  43  in.  S.  VV.  Dijon,  lat.  «i"  .%'  inf'  N.,  lonii.  4^ 
IS'  K .  Pop.  !l,n(H).  It  It  pictiirriqui'ly  situati-d,  partly  on  lliu 
iltH'hvlty  mill  partly  on  Ihr  tup  aiul  at  thp  bottom  nl'a  hill. 
It  lanvitiicr  lllUKl^omt'nclr  ri-Kular ;  moat  part  ol'  its  eililici'i 
aroolU.and  liuri'  n  iiicaii  appearance ;  but  there  ore  several 
anioHK  tliein  well  worth  iiotUe.  It  hat  two  CHtlietlr.ilt 
liluated  on  the  iumniit  of  the  hill ;  but  neither  Um 
lieen  completed.  'I'ho  fpire  of  one  of  tlieni,  32.')  feet  jii 
height,  ii  remnrk.ible  for  ll»  eleKaiiee  anil  the  liKlitiii'ii 
of  Ita  tonitiiietioii.  Thediiirih  uf  St.  Martin,  built  liy 
Uneen  llriineh.iult,  and  lonlaininK  her  tondi,  furniklici 
Kpeeinien^  of  difllTent  kintln  of  ar<  hiteetnre.  The  i/icnii 
III"  Miiri,  in  llie  niiddh'  of  the  town,  a  (pacioua  tiiiiiire 
elevated  on  a ti'rrnre, ami  phinteil  willi  treea,  HtlonU  an 
agreeable  proiiieiiaile.  'I'he  iic|uare  of  the  ealhitlral  ha«a 
nuiKiilllrKtit  fouiitain.  'Iliere  are  two  brlilifea  oxer  llie 
Arroux,  one  id  wliieli  Is  aaid  to  be  built  on  the  louiiiin- 
tlonaof  a  Itoinan  bridge,  .\uliiii  It  the  aeut  of  a  bithup,  i 
trlbiinala  of  orliilnul  Jiiriadletlon,  and  of  eoinnierce  i  mul 
ban  a  rollene.  a  dioeeian  •einliiary,  a  caliinet  of  nnli- 
i|iiltiea  mid  natural  hialory.  a  eolleetlon  of  pietiirri,  twii 
•mall  librarie.-i,  a  tbettie,  &e.  It  hai  alto  manuluetiirei 
of  rotloii  VI  liet,  of  a  iort  of  atufl'  deaerlbed  aa  /<i»i< 
ilf  ;iiirf,  ililii  nuinhiiui,  titled  for  roverleti,  liorae  elnilii, 
Ae..  with  biiaiery,  taimerlea,  &i'.  'I'lirre  It  a  coal  niiim 
at  the  hanilet  ol  Cbaiiiboii  within  about  a  l(>«Kue  ol  ilu 
town, 

I'bia  la  one  of  the  moat  am  lent  1  Itlea  of  Kranrp.  It  »»i 
oilKOiallv  I  Hlleil  llihnuli-.  and  la  deaerlbed  by  Oaaras  liy 
far  the  gn  atcit  and  wealtliloit  town  (longi  matimo  ut 


ifffoiittimo)  of  the  X. 
Htflng  been  made  a  Ri 
^wmeof  Auguttodm 
,  Celtic  term  for  a  h 
tjuw'a  Miluorvm.  Th 
It  was  afterwards  aacko 
latterly  by  the  English, 
the  League,  ami  sufftrei 
It  itill  possesso  many  6 
the  most  celebrated  ft  t 
.(  Arroux,  of  large 
imllt  withftut  cement,  ii 
,  imaller  triumphal  an 
„f  a  Roman  burying  gr< 
to  Pruaus,  and  of  a  tcr 
.,licfi,  medals,  utensils 
^n  considerable  than 
itiilbe  traced,  and  are  1 

rock. 

Tacitus  mentions  (Ai 
youth  of  Gaul  resorted 
Eumenos,  the  rhetoric! 
rear  2GI,  states  in  bis  o 
( 20.,  that  representatio 
,>{!<!  nf  th<-  then  know 
nortlfoi  or  places  where 
names,  situations,  the  r 
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Tho  Prince  do  Talle 
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Abb6  Iloquette,  whom  1 
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"  Roqiictte  dana  win  le 
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Ah  I  al  Molirri'  < 

(Uu^o,  France  Pillores 
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^aiiuimo)  of  the  ^dul.  (D«  BeUo  Oatl.  lib.  I.  I,  23.) 
STl^nK  tieen  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  it  tooli 
£n  name  of  Auguttodunnm*  from  that  emperor,  and  dun, 
c'eltic  term  Tor  a  liill.  Subsequently  it  was  called 
vL.'a  jf!riuorum.  The  Burgundians  took  it  in  427  ;  and 
fiMS  afterwards  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Saracens,  and 
•tterlr  by  the  English,  in  1379.  It  espoused  the  party  of 
S,  League-  ami  suflfcrt^  much  during  the  religious  wars. 
I,  ,,|ll  possesses  many  fine  remains  or  antiquity.  Of  these 
ihemost  celebrated  is  the  triumphal  arch,  called  the  gate 
-f  Arroux,  of  large  dimensions,  and  which,  though 
Juiit  withftut  cement,  Is  in  exceeding  line  preservation  ; 
•  smaller  triumphal  arch  ;  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
Jf  J  Roman  burying  ground,  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  built 
Z  Drusus,  and  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  with  many  bat 
r/lieft  medals,  utensils,  &c.  The  ancient  city  was  much 
more  considerable  than  the  modern  one.  The  walls  may 
Itill  l)C  traced,  and  are  so  solidly  built  as  to  be  almost  like 

"rlicltus  mentions  (Annal.  lib.  ill.  <  43.),  that  the  noble 
voutli  of  Gaul  resorted  for  instruction  to  Augustodunum. 
Futncnes,  the  rhetorician,  who  was  Imrn  here  about  the 
tfar  2C1.  states  in  Ills  oration  Pro  Heitnurandit  Scholit, 
\  20.,  tliat  representations,  or  maps,  of  the  diifercnt  coun- 
Lpj'of  the  then  known  world  were  delineated  on  the 
porticos  or  places  wliere  the  youth  met,  setting  forth  their 
names,  situations,  the  rise  and  course  of  their  rivers,  the 
outline  of  their  coasts,  &e.  ;  and  it  Is  worthy  of  remark, 
ihat  some  portion  of  this  ancient  delineation  is  said  to 
ijaVe  been  recently  discovered.  (Encyc.  des  Cent  du 
Monde,  art.  AnIiqtiiUs  d'Autuii.) 

'  Tho  Prince  do  Talleyrand,  wlio  afterwards  played  so 
many  important  parts  in  tlie  political  drama,  was  bishop 
of  this  town  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution.  The 
jlbl)6  Itoquettc,  whom  Molli^re  Is  said  to  have  taken  for  a 
inndcl,  was  .Mso  one  of  its  l>i$hops.  This  has  given  occa- 
lion  for  the  following  r)iigram  :  — 

"  Hoqiictte  dan*  Min  Ivmpii,  Tallevrand  dani  le  nAtrei 
rurent  left  ^v^|(ie«d'.\utun  : 
TartufTc  e«t  tu  ixirtrait  (le  I'tin  ; 
Ah  I  tl  Molivre  eut  connu  I*  autre  !  ** 

[Hugo,  France  Pilloresque,  art.  Saone  el  Loire.) 

Al'XRKllE  (an.  Autiisioduruni),  a  town  of  France, 
cjp.dep.  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  9Sm.  S.E. 
Pilris,  fat.  47°  4'''  »7"  N.,  long.  3"  34'  21"  E.  Pop.  I0,9H9. 
It  U  agreeably  situated  on  a  hill,  and  Its  environs  arc 
charniiiig ;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  houses  along  the 
qiiav  anilthe  river's  side.  It  is  generally  ill-built,  with  va- 
rious crooked  str(>cts,  an<l  has  a  gloomy  appearance.  Prln- 
cl|al  public  buildings,  c.itliedral,  one  of  the  tincst  Gothic 
nlilices  in  France  ;  the  cliiiriii  of  St.  Peter  ;  the abliey  of 
M.  Germain  ;  the  bishop's  palace  ;  and  the  hotel  of  the 
prefect.  A  finely  shaded  proinonmle  surroumU  the  town, 
and  it  is  well  supplied  with  w.iterillstrihuteil  from  a  pub- 
jir  fountain.  Aiixerre  was  the  seat  of  a  lilshopric  which 
has  t)een  suppressed ;  il  has  tribunals  of  original  jurindic- 
ti(in  and  of  commerce,  a  college  ( high  sclinol ),  a  secondary 
rcrleslaattcal  selionl,  a  mo<lel  seliool,  n  society  of  agrlcul- 
liire.  a  botanical  garden,  a  miisemn  of  antiquities,  a  public 
library  with  24,0(lOvols.  and  INO  M.SS.,  a  handsome  theatre, 
tit.  It  has  niiuiufactures  of  calicoes,  woollen  coverlets, 
hosiery  and  caiis,  hats,  earthenware,  violin  strings,  wine 
issks,  Ac.  "The  wines  nrtuluced  In  the  environs  are 
rauili  esteemed,  particularly  those  of  Migraine  and 
Chninetle  ;  and  a  cnnsideral)le  trade  Is  carried  on  in  them, 
anil  ill  casks,  wood,  staves,  &c.  The  Yonne  is  navigable 
fi(im  a  little  above  the  town. 

Auxerre  is  very  ancient.  It  existed  previously  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  wal  adorned  with 
irreral  monuments,  of  which  remains  have  lioen  found  at 
dilVereiit  epochs.  It  was  laid  waste  by  the  lliuis,  Sara- 
mii,  and  Normans,  and  at  a  later  period  hy  the  English. 
In  1477  it  submitted  to  Louis  XI.,  and  han  ever  since  rc- 
inaincii  subject  to  the  crown  of  France,  (Hugo,  France 
i'iyfcirr,«7t/c,  art.  Yiinne.) 

M'XI-I.E-CIIATEAr.afownof  France,  dep.  Pas  da 
TalRn,  ran.  canton,  on  the  Aiitlilc,  !.">  m.  S..W.  St.  Pol. 
l'o|)   2,fi4fi.     Its  environs  are  very  marshy. 

Al'XONNI',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  C6fe  d'Or,  cap. 
rant  'in  the  left  bank  of  the  Sacino,  IH  m.  K.  S.  E.  Oljon. 
I'np.n.l.Vi.  It  ranks  in  the  4th  class  of  fiirtified  towns, 
lirlnii  defended  liv  works  constriieted  by  Vanban.  It  Is 
well  '.Miilt,  and  the  ramparts  serve  as  pleasant  pronie- 
luiles.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Saone,  with  a 
l(>vy  pierced  by  23  arches  to  give  a  passage  to  the  water 
ill  inundations.  Auxonne  is  the  seat  of  a  Irlhunul  of  com- 
ni'<e;  and  has  a  college,  a  srhnnl  of  artillery,  a  small 
pii  II'  lilirary,  Jtc,  witli  maiiul'aetures  of  cloth,  serges, 
anil  muslins,  a  brewery,  a  cannon  louiiilry,  &c. 

AV.\  I.Ang-U'a,  a  fish-pond,  so  calleil  lircause  one 
fiirmerly  stood  there) ;  the  ancient  and  again  the  present 
tap.  iif  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  left  iKink  uf  tlic  Ir^ 

•  Tb*  UlfnlllT  nf  Mbrnrtf  nnd  Aitj[ii9fnit»ntim  tin  \>r,m  ili'iitcl  t»T 
(VlUfhw,  lh«  A'Mi#  lAMlffrup,  sitil  Al.  l>i<  \'alt>lft:  hut  Ins  l..,Ni,m- 
iiuMtmi;  ilMnnntiiMari    tiv  UAnvtlli.   la    liu  &'(to<iri<„i'i,iii  nr 
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rawadi,  160  m.  S.  W.  Bhomo,  and  above  300  m.  N. 
Rangoon,  lat.  21°  61'  N.,  long.  93°  6^  10"  E.  Pop. 
under  30,000.  (fyilton.)  It  consists  of  an  outer  and  ' 
inner  city,  both  fortified :  the  outer  is  5|  m.  in  circuit, 
and  is  surrounded,  except  on  the  Irrawadi  side,  where 
there  Is  scarcely  any  deience,  by  a  brick  wall  15  ft.  high, 
and  10  ft.  thick ;  outside  of  which,  on  the  S.,  is  a  deep, 
rapid,  and  unfordable  torrent,  the  Myit-tha  :  on  the  W. 
a  jungle  and  swamp ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Myit-rit^,  a 
rapid  stream,  160  yards  broad.  The  inner  city  is  placed 
at  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  former,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  better  wall,  1  m.  in  circ.,  and  has  also  some  natural 
defences.  The  inner  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  palace,  council -chamber,  arsenal,  and  the  dwellings 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  courtiers.  Ava  contains  many 
temples,  in  one  of  which  is  a  sitting  image  of  Gaudma, 
24  it.  in  height,  said  to  consist  of  a  single  block  of 
marble  !  in  another  all  oaths  of  consequence  are  admi- 
nistered, the  breuch  of  which  Is  considered  a  heinous 
crime.  The  houses  are  generally  mere  huta  thatched 
with  grass  :  the  markets  are  furnished  with  British,  as 
well  as  Chinese  and  Lao  manufactures  ;  but  for  trade, 
wealth,  and  prosperity,  this  capital  Is  very  far  beneath 
Uangkok,  the  cap.  of  Slam.  (Crav/iird't  Embatty  to 
Ava,  SfC,  pp.313.,  Ac;  WiUon,  Ducumet^ti,  S/c,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  40.) 

AVALLON,  (an.  Aballo),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Y'onne,  cap.arrond.  on  the  Cousin,  2Sm.S.S.E.  Auxerre. 
Pop.  &,089.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  granite  rock, 
and  commands,  especially  from  the  promenade  of  the 
Petit  fours,  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  and  well -cultivated 
valley  of  the  Cousin.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  with 
good  houses,  and  broad  and  well-kept  streets.  The  front 
of  the  parisii  church,  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  and  the 
concert  hall, deserve  notice.  It  has  a  courtof  original  juris- 
diction, a  commercial  tribunal,  and  a  college  ;  with  fabrics 
of  cloth,  paper,  mustard,  &c.  The  casks  and  other  articles 
of  iunellerie,  are  in  hi)(h  repute.  The  hills  round  the 
town  produce  excellent  wine,  of  which  it  is  the  entrepot ; 
and  it  has  also  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  timber,  staves, 
casks,  &c. 

Avallon  Is  very  old  :  it  owes  its  foundation  to  a  strong 
castle,  every  vestige  of  which  has  now  disappeared,  that 
once  occupied  the  summit  cf  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built, 
(Hugo,  France  Pittorvsqne,  art.  Yonne.) 

AVEBt'Ky,or  ABUKY,  a  parish  and  small  village  of 
Fngland,  co.  Wilts,  .'>  m.  \V.  Marlborough.  Pop.  747. 
This  parish  contains  the  gigantic  remains  of  what  is 
usually  considered  to  be  a  Celtic  or  druidical  temple. 
This  singular  and  stupendous  ruin  Is  situated  in  a  flat 
tract  of  country,  and  consists  of  a  large  circular  space  of 
ground,  hitvlng  on  the  outside  a  bank  or  mound  of 
earth,  the  Inner  slope  of  which  measures  about  8(1  feet  in 
width  :  tmmediiiteiv  witliin  this  bank  is  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch  ;  and  along  t1ie  Inner  edge  of  the  latter  stand  the 
relics  of  a  circl'  of  vast  upright  stonei,  similar  to  those 
of  Stonehenge,  measuring  from  L't  to  17  feet  In  height, 
about  40  feet  round,  and  estimated  to  weigh  from  40  to 
M  tons  cnch.  The  diameter  of  tills  circle  is  about  1,400 
feet :  when  complete  it  contained  IdO  stones,  40  of  which 
were  stiuuling  in  M'i'i,  when  Ur.  Stukelessexamined  it; 
but  in  IH  2  only  IH  stones  were  left,  and  the  number  has 
since  been  still  further  reduced.  Within  this  outer 
circle,  or  great  temple,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  were 
two  smaller  temples,  each  formed  of  two  concentric 
circles  of  stones,  having  one  a  single  stone  in  the  centre, 
and  the  other  a  group  of  three  stones.  Some  of  the 
stfines  in  tlic  two  inner  temples  are  of  a  prodigious 
size.  They  are  all  of  a  siliceous  grit,  and  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  that  accompany  the  great  chalk  form- 
ation that  iiere  crosses  the  kingdom. 

In  connexion  with  the  circular  stones,  or  temples, 
already  noticed,  were  two  avenues  each  above  1  m.  In 
length,  formed  by  double'rows  of  vast  upright  stones. 
One  of  these  led  in  a  .S.  E.  direction  to  Overton,  where, 
according  to  .stiikdey,  it  terminated  in  a  small  elliptical 
temple  of  similar  stones:  the  other,  or  W.  avenue,  ter- 
minated in  a  single  stone,  Stiikeicy  supposes  that  the 
S.E.  avenue  had,  wlien  perfect,  2(;fl,  and  the  W.  'iva 
stones  ;  lint  of  the  former,  which  had  72  stones  standing 
in  1772.  only  it!  are  now  left,  and  uf  the  litter  only  2. 

Tlie  village  of  Avcliury  stands  within  the  iierlphery  of 
the  great  circle,  or  teniplc.  and  is  in  part  built  uf  the 
ftimes  with  which  it  and  the  minor  circles  were  com- 
posed ;  these  liaving  been  blasted  and  broken  tu  pieces, 
to  serve  for  this  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  tiiat  cflAcicnt  measures  were  taken  tu  secure 
wh.it  still  remains  of  this  extraordinary  monument ; 
otherwise  it  Is  but  too  proliable  it  will,  at  no  very  distant 
p«'rlod,  lie  entirely  destroyed. 

Imniediiitely  S.  frimi  the  great  circle  or  temple  at 
Avelmry,  dist.  f  ni.,  is  the  barrow,  or  artificial  mound 
of  earth,  called  Silbiiry  hill.  This  huge  barrow  covers, 
aieiirdlng  to  the  nieusnrement  adopte<l  liy  Sir  R.  C 
lloiire,  .*>  acres  and  30  perrhes  of  ground,  being  3,r'y7 
reel  in  eircuniferenre  at  tlie  base  :  its  diameter  at  the  lip 
is  120  fuct,  the  sloping  height  of  its  side  SIC  fc«t,  and  it* 
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perpendicular  height  170  feet.  It  ii  !m|>o«flble  to  say 
for  what  purpose  tills  Immense  mass  of  earth  was  heaped 
together ;  but  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  It  may  have  been  In  some  way  connected  with  the 
stone  circles  at  Avebury.  (See  Dr.  Slakeley' i  yolame  on 
Aveburu,  published  in  1743,  and  recently  reprinted,  pas- 
«ito;  Beautiis  qf  England  and  Wales,  art.  Wiltshire i 
Sir  H.  C.  Huare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  *<:. ) 

However  desirable,  it  does  not  appear  very  probable 
that  any  satisfactory  explanation  will  ever  be  given  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  singular  structures  described 
above  were  erected.  All  traces  of  their  origin  seem  to 
be  burled  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  favourite 
theory  is,  that  the  structure  at  Avebury,  as  well  as  that 
of  Stonehenge,  were  druidlcal  temples,  where  the  drulds, 
or  priests  of  the  ancient  Britons,  celebrated  their  sacred 
rites.  But,  notwithstanding  the  conttdence  with  which 
this  theory  hijs  been  put  forward,  and  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  displayed  In  its  support.  It  ap|iears  to  bo 
entirely  destitute,  not  merely  ot  proof,  but  even  of  any 
considerable  degree  of  probability.  Caesar,  Lucan, 
Tacitus,  and  Pliny,  the  principid  authorities  witli  respect 
to  the  druids,  do  not  give  the  smallest  countenance  to 
the  notion  of  their  having  constructed  or  made  use  of 
any  such  temples.  Ciesar  (See  Hello  Oallico,  lib.  vi. 
1. 13.)  says  that  they  retired  at  a  certain  period  of  tho 
year  loco  contecralo;  for  which  Graeirius  has  proposed 
to  read  luco  consecrato  :  and  this  emendation  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  what  is  said  by  Lucan,  Tacitus,  and 
Pliny.    The  Hrst  says,  in  reference  to  the  druids, 

—  "  Ncmora  alta  remotlt 
InoaUlit  luck."  Lib.  I.  Um  453. 

Tacitus  (Annal.  lib.  xiv.  s.  30.')  tells  us  that  the  Romans, 
having  taken  Mnna,  or  Anglesey,  upparentiy  the  grand 
teat  of  the  druids,  cut  down  their  groves  sucred  to 
savage  superstitions  —  etcisiqiu-  luci,  savis  siipersti- 
tionibus  sacri.  And  Pliny  (Hist.  Mat.  lib.  xvl.  s.44.) 
states  that  the  druids  rohoruvi  eligunt  lucos,  nee  utla 
sacra  sine  ea/ronde  coj{ficiuiit .  But  no  classic  author 
makes  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  ilrujds  using  such 
extraordinary  temples  ns  tliose  previously  described, 
lience.  if  any  dependence  be  placed  on  ancient  authority. 
It  would  seem  that  the  seats  of  druid  superstition  were 
in  the  recesses  of  the  lurcst  —  in  places  as  remote  as 
possible  Irom  Stonelicnge,  or  even  .Avebury. 

AVKIKO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 
34  in.  N.  N.W.  C'oimhra,  on  tho  S.  shore  of  tho  icstiiary 
of  tile  Vouga,  lat.  40°  :IS'  'iV  N.,  long.  8°  :(7'  r.4"  W. 
Pop.  4,134.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  a  cus- 
tom-house; and  has  a  goiKl  deal  of  trade  in  salt,  manu- 
factured In  the  little  islands  in  the  luiy  ;  in  sardine!),  iif 
which  there  is  an  extensive  fishery ;  and  in  wini',  oranges, 
Ac.  It  lias  a  college,  an  hospital,  a  workhouse,  and  7 
convents.  The  oysters  on  the  adjoining  coast  are  reck- 
oned the  best  In  I'ortiigal.  The  entrance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Is  pointed  out  by  two  stone  pyramids,  each 
7U  feet  liigh,  whicli,  wlien  brniight  into  a  line,  show 
the  course  over  the  bar.  The  latter  has  about  IS 
feet  at  high- w.tter  springs,  and  !>]  at  low.uuter  do. :  at 
neaps  the  depths  are  resiiectively  I'i  <uid  7)  feet.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  oliserve,  that  the  bar  iR'ing  of 
(liiftingsaiul,  Is  lUlile  to  perpetual  changes,  and  tliat  it 
should  never  be  ntteinpti'd  Hiliiniit  tlie  aid  iif  a  pilot. 
(Tilfino,  Spanish  Pilot,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  '.i7.,  Ac.) 

A  VKt.GIIKM.  a  town  of  BelKluin,  prov.  \V.  Flanders, 
on  tlie  Sehelde. '.)  in.  K.  .S.  K.  Ciiurtiiay.     Pop.  3,<i(K). 

AVK1.I..-V  (an.  Abella),  a  town  of  Naples  prov. 
Terra  di  Lavoru,Sni.  N.l).  Nola,  iiiacharinlng  sliiiatinii, 
cninniandiiiK  a  view  of  Maphs.  Pop.  ri.iKKl.  It  is  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  fur  its  honey  or  its  apples,  it  Is  not 
certain  which  :  — 


*'  Et  (i.ia*  matifirm  ilnitc<Msnt  mcxnia  .\lK>llir." 

.K».  vii.  : 


lU. 


But  some  MS.S.  re.id  nitii/cr,r. 

AVia.l.INO  (an.  Alult.iium),  a  town  nf  Naple.<, 
cap.  priiv.  Prlnelpato  I'ltra,  on  the  ilei  livltv  of  i  lilll, 
in  a  fertile  valley  near  tin-  Saliato,  V.»  ni.  1'..  Naples. 
Pop.  I'i.MHI.  It  l»  fortitleil,  is  the  M-nt  of  u  Jiishiiprie,  of 
the  civil  and  riiiiiniereial  I'oiirts  fi>r  Hie  prov.,  and  has  a 
royal  colh-Ki'.     It  lia<  a  catlieilral,  3  |larl^ll  cliiircliei,  a 


iquare  adiinieil  with  an  olxlink,  a  piihlie  Kraiiaty,  Arc; 
trie  - 

Iges,  wlii.se  siiiK-rlor  exei'lleiiee  has  Inn 
ami  dyeing  works.     It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  ..iirroiiiiding 


With  maiiiilactiirei  nf  c(iar>i'i  loth,  paiicr,  inaeinrnnl,  san 
fages.  wlii'se  siiiH-rlor  exeeUeiiee  lias  lung  lieiii  ailliillteil, 


country,  and  has  a  pretty  exteii>ive  trade,  t'liestnuts  are 
gathered  In  lariie  (|ii.iiililles  in  the  eiivirnns,  but  hazel 
nuts  are  their  inimt  iinpnrlaiil  prndiirt.  The  latter  wire 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  lloinaiis,  and  were  called  by 
them  Hucrs  ,4e<7//i«,/'. 

Avrlllno  Is  said  hv  Swinhiirne  to  be  "  n  con>i(h'raljle 
ritv,  oxteiidinK  a  mile  in  liiiiitli  down  the  ileelitity  of  a 
hill,  with  ugly  streets,  but  Inleralile  linii>i"i.  Thi'i  hiirehi't 
have  nothing  to  reeninmeiid  them,  iH'Ing  rniwiled  with 
BMWttrout  oruoMUtt  in  •  bwbsruui  »t}l«,  which  Ih* 


AVERSA. 

Veapolitani  teem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  SpanliM 
The  cathedral  is  a  poor  building,  in  a  wretched  lituatlSr 
with  little  to  attract  the  eye  except  tome  uncouthLatln  di 
ticht,  and  ihapeleti  Gothic  sculpture,    Their  only  edifli!l 
of  note  Is  a  public  granary,  of  the  composite  order  adorn  rf 
with  antique  ttatuea,  and  a  very  elegant  bronie  on«  nr 
Charles   ft.,  king  of  Spain,  while  a  boy.     ThoTw^f 
aboundt  with  provisioni  of  every  sort,  and  each  street  u 
supplied   with  wholesome  water."    iSwinhume'i  r,, 
Sici/iei,val.i.  p.m.  4toed.)     It  hat,  however,  hecH 
good  deal  improved  of  late  yeart ;  but  the  above  is  still 
a  pretty  fair  representation  of  its  general  appearance 

AVENCHE  (an.  Avetiticum),  a  town  of  Switierlknri 
in  a  p.jrtion  of  the  canton  de  Vaud  enclosed  in  that  of 
Fryburg,  5  m.  from  Port  Alban,  on  the  lake  Neuchatcl 
and  1^  m.  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Morat.  This  town 
now  hardly  worth  notice,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Switzerland.  According  to  tome  autho 
rities,  it  was  built,  and  a  Roman  colony  placed  in  it  hv 
Vespasian ;  but  others,  with  more  probability,  conjecture 
that  it  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by  Vespasian 
alter  being  laid  waste  by  \'itellius.  Tho  ancient  wallj 
enclose  a  space  of  more  than  6  m.  In  circumference 
It  hat  some  tine  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  mnsaicai 
pavements,  an  amphitheatre,  columns  of  white  marble 
an  aqueduct,  &c. ;  and  its  importance  it  known  from 
several  Roman  mile-stones  found  in  parts  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  being  all  numbered  from  Avcnticum.  Tlioiiiih 
now  at  a  t  onf.idcrable  distance  from  the  lake,  it  w|i, 
during  the  period  of  its  prosperity  upon  its  margin,  tho 
iron  rings  to  ^.hicii  the  boats  were  fastened  being  still 
visible.  ( Cote's  Switzerland,  let.  61 . ;  Matte-Brun,  art 
Switzcrlatul.) 

AVENWELUE.  a  village  of  the  Prussian  states 
prov.  Westphalia,  rcg.  Minden,  about  half-way  hctwect? 
Bielefeld  and  WIedcnhruck.    Pop.  3,000. 

AVKRN()(LAKEOF).(an.y4«i'Tn»M),afamou8liikoln 
the  Neapolitan  states,  alioiit  10  m.W.  Naples,  near  the  sen 
The  lake  occupies  wliat  there  is  good  reason  to  tiiinli  ij 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  everywhere  .Mir- 
rounded  by  high  hills,  except  where  there  is  an  outlet' 
by  which  it  formerly  communicated  with  the  I.iicrino 
lake.  It  Is  from  I J  to  1}  m.  in  circumference ;  the  water 
clear,  very  deep,  and  well  supplied  with  tench.  During 
the  early  perhnl  of  Roman  history  the  hills  round  thij 
lake  were  thickly  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  gavn 
it  a  gloomy  ap|H-aranco,  and  by  confining  the  mephiilc 
vapours  that  rose  from  the  volcanic  soil,  rendered  tin. 
air  extremely  iinliealthy.  In  consequence  the  plaeii  was 
early  regarded  with  superstitious  owe.  The  p(n'ia  re. 
presented  Avernus  as  sacred  to  the  infernal  gods,  and 
as  being,  in  fact,  the  entrance  by  which  Ulysses  and 
Apneas  descended  to  tlie  lower  regions  ! 

■         "  f.inia  cut  ArheTotitin  ad  iintliu 
Psnd»Te  Iter  nifait  bLiKMAnti*  vurauitif.'  fiiure!!, 
I,aaal  et  hiirri-niloH  n|writ  tflliiriA  hlalut, 
littvrduimiuu  novu  (wrturbui  luinliie  nianpi." 

HlL.  IfAMCI't,  til. 

It  was  said  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  the  lake  with, 
out  lieing  destroyed  by  its  poisonous  exlialations,  and 
liei.ce  its  mime  .\vernus  (AoftM,  witliout  birds).  I'hii 
is  noticed  by  \'iinil,  in  tome  well-known  lines  (Aln.\\. 

m.). 

But  during  the  reign  nf  Augustus,  .\grippa  disprllcd 
the  obscurity  and  sanctity  lliat  had  so  long  eiicirrlni 
the  Avernus.  He  cut  ilowii  its  groves )  and  h;iviii|{ 
joined  it  to  the  l.iierine  bay,  he  brought  ships  into  in 
solitudes,  and  used  It  ns  a  harbour  in  which  to  exercise 
galleys  I  The  Liicrlne  lake,  or  rather  liay,  was  ulinini 
entirely  filled  up  by  the  siibterraniMius  eruption  of  Muntu 
Niiovo,  III  lUH.  On  one  side  the  hike  of  Avernn  are 
the  remulns  ofaiartie  octaiion  temple,  probably  appro- 
prlatiHl  to  the  Horshln  of  Hecate;  uiid  opposite  the 
temple,  on  the  other  tide  the  lake,  is  the  openioK  of  tlie 
•  Ilbterraneaii  eoniliilt  usually  calli'd  the  grotto  nl  Ihe 
.Svbil.biit  wlileii  was,  iu  fact,  a  tunnel  leading  IVoni  tlie 
lake  to  till*  sea.  Till!  hills  rniiiid  the  laki>  are  now 
eoviTiil  with  itirileiH  and  \liievards,  and  retain  mine  iif 
that  kIooiiiv  Kiaiiilenr  lor  wlihli  they  were  oitee  so  rrli>. 
lirated.  'I'liey  are  till  however,  at  certain  seiiiinn 
niihealtliy.  [Siiinliuruc's  't'lm  Sinins,  4lo  eii.  I,  p,  ll.'i. ; 
i'ranicr's  .Inciiiit  Hull/,  ii.  p.  Hill.) 

A\  ERS.V.  a  toHii  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl  I.avurii 
!•  in.  N.  NapleK,  and  II  m.  I),  from  the  Mediterrauiiin, 
Pop.  l.'i.iHMi.  It  is  situated  III  a  lieaiilifiil  plain  envireil 
with  vines  mid  orange  trees  ;  Is  well  built  and  uill  laid 
out  I  Is  Hie  seat  of  a  bishoprie,  said  to  be  the  rirheit  in 
Hie  kiiiKdiiin  ;  of  a  royal  governor,  and  of  a  trliinnal. 
It  has  nine  i  liiiriiies  and  some  convents  ;  Init  it  i>  prin. 
I  i pally  dittiiignished  b>  its  fiaindlliiu  hosiiital  ntnl  iti 
lilimlle  asyliini.  The  former  Is  talil  by  llidbi,  to  Ih' a 
nursery  of  artists  ami  artisans  hir  the  entire  ktii|:<liim. 
The  latter  It  exeeeiliiiitly  well  iiMiiiagiHl.  The  ap.irt. 
liiiiits  are  laid  out  and  furnished  so  as  to  suit  the  itate  uf 
the  patients  i  a<id  every  inelhiMl  is  resorted  to,  by  aniiiM'. 
invnl  and  •kerclie,  to  divert  th«lr  atteuUon.    Xhuti 


AVJ 

(bit  are  Airlout  are  of  cot 
uid  subjected,  if  need  b 
ertablishment  hat  terved  t 
Hodena,  and  Palermo.  , 
mrrune,  made  here,  is  in  i 
Avcrsa  wai  built  in  103 


lubtequentlv  twice  burnt 

liuiband  to  Joi 

iolMV 


liuiband  to  Joan  I.  queen  c 


AVESNES,  a  town  ol 
irrond.  and  canton,  on  thi 
beuge.     Pop.  3,030.     It  i 
clais,  its  forti0catloni  hav 
It  1)  the  seat  of  a  tub-prefi 
Inal  jurisdiction  and  of 
>ee,  an  hospital  for  old 
Mietv.    It  is  ill  built,  am 
piro  '300  feet  in  height,  w 
It  has  nuinufactures  of  coa 
pcntry  work,  with  tannerii 
ivesnes  suffered  severely  f 
iineaiiine,  when  besieged  1 
AVKVRON,  adcp.  ofl 
the  kingdom,  being  separal 
the  Herault,  between  43° 
„„l  F  .W  IV  and  3°  2f/  E. 
rnp.  370.9SI .  This  it  one  o 
of  France.  With  the  exceji 
detached  from  the  Plomh  i 
,1  far  ns  the  Truyero,  all 
the  chain  of  the  Ccvcnne 
forms  its  S.  frontier.    The 
terr  considerable,  Rliodet 
nlthc  sea.  The  moimtftins 
have  many  subterranean  ca 
and  elevated  Kronnds  is  gei 
cfthovalleys  Is  very  fertile, 
rrincipal  rivers,  Lot,  Avej 
name,  andTarn.  Agricuitu 
Incon-scqiience  partly  of  th 
partly  of  the  long  continual 
occurrence  of  hall  storms, 
capital  anil  poverty  of  the 
nioilly  performed  by  oxen. 
the  cnnsnmptlon.      Sheep 
which  is  generally  fine,  estfj 
A  great  iiumber  of  cattle, 
raisnl.     In  tho  district  of 
made  from  iheep't  milk,  ai 
dairy  Is  I'.n  object  of  great « 
(amis  are  extensive,  and  t 
irrred  among  the  labourei  s 
hiitcher's  meat,  and  their  f 
sinu  Is  made,  but  the  qiial 
the  iillicial  tables,  the  soil 
ai  follows :  —  (Cultivable 
tinev.irds  .34,000,  forests  8t 
*c.  m,m)  hectares.   The 
rear  lies  at  an  averaRe  n.OOO, 
ol  IbHiiieforl  ami  (iiiyole  m 
lr.,aml  woollen  sfnfl's,  K)0, 
nfthe  Aveyron  arc  among 
The  export  of  coal  amou 
quintals,  and  that  of  alum 
AiBis,  St.)     Iron-works 
iheie  few  yeart,  and  they 
ipir't  and  success,  and  furn 
laiiui  of  workpeople.     A  gi 
duci'il.    Manulactiiring  ind 
aiilc  progress.     About  'i(l,CH 
lifonipliiyiil  in  the  manufa 
h'Hiery.  *e.  In  the  arroiul 
?<i  haiiils  are  employed  In 
ifi'iittiin  ;  and  there  are  I 
in  the  laniiiiig  and  dressiiiK 
There  are  also  factories 
•iirhs.  coopers'  works,  \c 
Oe  I'h.niilier  of  Deputies 
piilillc  revenue  in    1N3I, 
lilKsb'Z,  Milium,  8t,  Affr 
iiili.i'iiiaiits  are  laid  to  In 
ijMri'iliiiK  ;  and  as  they  u 
(U/uH,  their  i|iiarrels  soiii 
iliiion  III  the  fair  sex  seems 
'  l.tiniHlitloii  des  femmi's 
prti'iiient,  et  surtont  pan 
nt  panvre  et  inaihemeiis 
nuicnl  avee  one  sorle  di 
rliiij"nie  Age  A  se  consacr 
iiii«  lie  la  eiiltiire.     Le  li, 
liiiiH'l  altereiit  leiirs  traits 
bull  an<  lies  Miles  qui  alllei 
I  I'lWci  lint  la  peaii  taiinee,  I 
xiiilei'.  I.e  iiiarlane,  an  lie 
I'iKiiilieiir  et  de  la  llherti 
I  lull' |iliH  dure."    (Hugo, 
iraich  HfflciiU  fabU 


AVESNES. 

that  lur*  ftirioui  are  of  coune  ieparated  <h)in  the  otheri, 
«,d  subjected,  if  need  be,  to  the  ttrait-Jacket.  Thii 
citabiishment  hai  aerved  as  a  model  to  others,  at  Reggio, 
Modena,  and  Palermo.  A  sort  of  almond-cake,  called 
urrone,  made  here,  is  in  great  demand  at  Vaples. 

Avcru  was  buUt  in  1030,  by  the  Normans ;  but  It  was 
•abtequentlr  twice  burnt  down.  Andrew,  of  Hungary, 
huiband  to  Joan  I.  queen  of  Naples,  was  murdered  here, 

inlUV 

AVESNES,  a  town  of  France,  dSp.  du  Nord,  cap. 
irronil.  and  canton,  on  the  greater  EIpe,  I0|  m.  S.  Mau- 
t)euge.  Pop.  3,030.  It  is  a  fortified  place  of  the  4th 
ctai>>  !'■  fortiflcationt  having  been  repaired  by  Vauban. 
It  li  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  ori- 
inal  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  a  commercial  col- 
>ie,  an  hospital  for  old  persons,  and  an  agricultural 
w'lety.  It  is  ill  built,  and  triste.  The  cathedral  has  a 
pirc  300  feet  In  height,  which  has  five  chimes  of  bells. 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  serge,  woollen  hosiery,  car- 
pentry work,  with  tanneries,  breweries,  soap-works,  &c. 
Vvesnes  suffered  severely  from  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
inagaiinC'  when  besieged  by  the  Prussians  in  181&. 

AVKYKON,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  southern  part  of 
theliiiiR'lom,  t)clng  separntei.  from  the  Mediterranean  by 
tlie  Hnrault,  between  43°  41'  30"  and  44°  ii.V  2.V'  N.  lat., 
,11,1 1"  ."W  IS"  and  3°  JC  E.  long.  Area,  887,873  hectares. 
Pop.  370,951.  'I'liis  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  depts. 
of  Fraiiif  •  VVitli  the  exception  of  some  volcanic  plateaus 
detached  from  the  Plomb  de  Cantal,  and  which  advance 
IS  far  as  the  Truyere,  ail  the  other  mountains  belong  to 
the  chain  of  the  Cevcnnes,  the  summit  ridge  of  which 
forms  its  S.  frontier.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  soil  is 
nrjr  ronslderable,  Khodcz  being  2,280  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  'ca-  Tlie  moiint.iins  are  intersected  by  ravines,  and 
have  many  subterranean  caves.  The  soil  of  the  plateaux 
and  olevateil  grounds  is  generally  very  inferior ;  but  that 
of  the  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  corn. 
Principal  rivers,  Lot,  Aveyron,  whence  the  dep.  takes  its 
„inir,  andTarn.  Agriculture  is  In  a  very  backward  state, 
inconsequence  partly  of  the  unfruitful  nature  of  the  soil, 
lijrtly  <if  the  long  continuance  of  frosts  and  the  frequent 
octurri-nce  of  hail  storms,  but  principally  of  the  want  of 
capital  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Field  labour  is 
mostly  performed  by  oxen.  I>roduce  of  corn  sufficient  for 
lhi>  consumption.  Sheen  numerous,  and  their  wool, 
»hlch  Is  generally  line,  estimated  at  650,000  kilogs.  a  year. 
Agri'at  iiumlier  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  nigs  are 
niiiod.  In  the  district  of  Hoquefort,  where  cneese  is 
maiic  from  sheep's  milk,  and  the  district  of  Giiyole,  the 
dairy  Is  an  object  of  great  attention.  In  some  parts  the 
farms  are  extensive,  and  the  strictest  gradation  is  pre- 
lervrd  among  the  laboureis  attached.  The  latter  eat  little 
butcher's  meat,  and  their  food  is  very  indifferent.  Some 
(inu  Is  made,  but  the  quality  is  inferior.  According  to 
the  (illiciai  tables,  the  soil  of  the  dep.  is  mostly  distributed 
,1  fiilliiws :  —  Cultivable  land  368,000,  ineiiduws  122.000, 
nnevanls  ,14,000,  forests  84,000,  and  heaths,  rocks,  wastes, 
(tc.  'jfHi.fKK)  licctares.  The  exjiort  of  agricultural  produce 
r(afliesatanaveraKer),0f)0,000fr.ayear,ofwhichthcclieP8e 
ol  llonuefDrt  anddiiyole  make  I, lOO.OOOfr, sheep  1,000,000 
ir.,an(l  wrM>llen  stufls,  1-00,000  fr.  The  coal  and  iron  mines 
nflhe  .Vveyron  are  among  the  most  important  in  France. 
Till'  export  of  coal  amounts  to  about  l.'iO.OOO  metrical 
quintals,  and  that  of  alum  to  almut  200,000  kilogs.  (See 
ArniN,  St.)  Iron-works  have  been  established  within 
thi'ir  lew  years,  and  they  are  now  nrnsecuted  with  grcit 
ipirt  and  surcess,  and  furnish  employment  to  some  thou- 
uniii  (if  workpeople.  A  good  deal  of  coi)per  Is  also  pro- 
dui'cii.  Maiiulacturing  industry  has  made  very  corsiiler- 
jiilc  iiroxrcsB.  Alxiut  20,000  workjieople  are  supposed  to 
l«iniplii)iil  in  the  manut'arture  ol^  coarse  wiioilen  stuffs, 
h'jMcry,  Siv.  In  the  arruuilissement  of  St.  AflVlque  about 
'"('  liaiids  are  I'mpioyed  in  the  spinning  and  inanufarture 
rfrottitn  ;  and  then-  are  in  tlie  dep.  about  800  employed 
in  liie  laniiing  and  dressing  of  leather  and  the  glove  trade. 
Tlii're  are  also  factories  of  hats  and  piiper,  witli  dye- 
•irlis.  eiiiipers'  works,  \c.  Aveynm  sends  5  members  to 
l>i'  l'h.inil>er  of  Deputies.  No.  of  electors,  l,4.Mi.  Total 
I'liliho  revenue  in  IH3I,  ft,82l,8l7rr.  rrinripal  towns, 
lllimiej,  Mlllinu,  St.  Affrique,  and  Vlllelranelie.  Thi' 
iiilu'iilaiits  are  said  to  be  much  addicted  to  drinking  and 
i|uri'>liiiK  ;  and  as  the)'  ail  carry  a  knife,  eHlleil  »  riipH- 
iHmIiih.  tlieir  quarrels  sometimes  end  fatally.  The  ccm- 
diii^n  III  the  fair  sex  seems  to  lie  alHiul  asbiulns  iiossible. 
'  l.tninilitlon  iICK  riMnuies.ciaiiH  iuu>  grniide  partledu  di'- 
{•irlenM'nt,  et  surtout  paruii  les  haliitans  des  campagnes, 
nt  jinivre  et  malheureuse  ;  leurs  ,.arens  les  traitent 
iiiuii'iil  uvei'  one  sorte  de  liarliarle,  et  les  foreent  dts  le 
I  lilt  j<  line  Age  A  su  cousacrer  sans  mesure  aiix  rucles  tra- 
tm  ill'  lii  culture.     I.e  liule,  la  siu'ur,  et  la  fatigue  riin- 

II laliereiit  leurs  traits  et  leurs  rnrtnes.     Avantdix- 

h  III  an<  lien  lilies  qui  ailleurs  aiiraient  i^tt^  grarleuses  et 

I'lii'i  lint  la  peaii  taiiiu'i*,  les  maliies  ealieiises,  et  la  tallle 

Mill'   I.e  iiiuriaite.  an  lieu  d'etre  pour  illes  une  epuqiui 

Imiilii'iir  et  de  la  lilierte,  est  souvent  eelle  d'uiie  servl- 

I  liii'  |iiii»  ilure."    ( lliimi,  I'ranct  I'ittorttquc,  art.  Avry- 

iMi  Irenck  HfflciiU  fabltt.) 
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AVBZZANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  pror.  Abruico  Ultra 
II.,  cap.  district  and  cantod,  in  a  fine  plain,  withhi  about 
a  mile  of  the  N.W.angleof  the  lakeTecino.  Pop.8,166.* 
It  Is  surrounded  by  walls,  which,  however,  are  In  a  ruinoas 
condition.  The  houses  are  generally  mean,  but  there  are 
some  good  buildings,  among  which  Is  a  cajtie  belonging 
to  the  Colonna  family. 

AVIGLIANA,a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  Iftm. 
W.  Turin.  Pop.  3,000.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill, 
has  a  castle,,  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth  and  filatures  of  silk. 

AvicLiANA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  BasiUcata,  cap. 
cant.,  II  m.  N.N.W.  Potenza.  I'op.  9,000.  It  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  a  part  of  which  being  under* 
mined  in  1824,  by  continued  rains,  gave  way,  and  des> 
troyed  a  part  of  the  town.  It  has  a  fine  collegiate  church, 
sund'y  convents,  and  a  royal  college.  The  surrounding 
country  produces  the  finest  oxen  in  the  kingdom.  , 

AVIGNON  (an.  Avenio),  a  city  of  France,  cap.  dep. 
Vaucluse,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  53  m.  N.N.W. 
Marseilles,  lat.  43"  RT  8"  N.,  long.  4°  48'  30"  E.  Pop.  (ex. 
cant . )  27,733.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a  tribunal 
of  original  Jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  and  has  a  royal 
college  of  the  2d  class,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  theolo- 
gical seminary,  a  school  of  design,  a  public  library  contain- 
ing 30,000  volumes  and  5<X)  MSS.,  a  museum  of  pictures, 
a  l)otanical  garden,  with  societies  of  arts, agriculture,  &c. 
Having  been  long  the  residence  of  the  popes,  Avignon 
was  filled  with  churches,  convents,  and  otner  religloui 
houses,  many  of  which  have  now  fallen  into  decay.  It  li 
situated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
flanked  with  numerous  towers:  its  promenades  along  the 
walls,  and  its  quays  along  tlie  river,  are  both  said  to  bo 
very  fine.  Tlie  city  was  formerly  much  more  populou* 
and  thriving  than  at  present,  and  half  the  space  now  in- 
cluded witiiin  the  wails  is  occupied  with  gardens,  &c. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  ;  and  the  houses  and 
buildings  have  generally  a  gloomy,  melancholy  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Ingiis  says,  —  "I  never  saw  any  town  that  I 
should  not  prefer  to  Avignon  as  a  residence :  its  filtbinest 
is  disgusting,  absolutely  inconceivable  to  be  found  in  a 
civilized  country.  And  it  is  the  less  excusable  as  the  town 
is  well  supplied  with  water."  (.Switzerland,  ^c.  p.  186.) 
Perhaps  this  may  be  rather  overstated,  hut  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  true.  The  ancient  palace, 
occupied  by  the  popes,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  rock 
called  de  l)ons.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  constructed  at 
different  periods,  of  vast  extent,  with  high,  thick  walls, 
and  now  serves  as  a  prison,  military  depdt,  and  barracks. 
'I'iie  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Uame  do  Ujus  is  very 
ancient,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several  distinguished 
persons.  The  church  of  the  (Cordeliers,  of  which  only  the 
spire  now  remains,  contained  the  tomb  of  Laura,  immor- 
talized by  Petrarch,  and  of  the  "  brave  Crillon,"  the 
friend  of  Henry  IV.,  and  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  of 
French  warriors.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides,  subsidiary  to 
that  of  Paris,  is  an  immense  building,  in  which  1,000  old 
soldiers  arc  accommodated.  The  Hotel  Uieu  is  also  on 
a  large  scale.  The  theatre,  a  large  handsome  edifice,  was 
erected  in  1824.  Avignon  communicates  with  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  liy  two  bridges,  one  of  wood  and  one 
of  boats.  Its  manufactures  are  said  to  have  improved  of 
late  years.  They  consist  principally  of  silk  stuffk  and 
velvets.  There  are  also  some  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
with  a  cannon  loiindry,  a  type  foundry,  dye-works,  tan- 
neries, &c.  A  good  many  works  are  printed  in  tiie  town. 
Large  quantities  of  madder  are  produced  in  tlie  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  Avignon  is  the  centre  of  the  trade 
in  that  drug. 

Avignon  existed  before  the  Roman  invasion, and  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony.  In  1305  Clement  V, 
transferred  thither  the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  liere  till  1377,  when  tliey  returned  to 
Rome  ;  but  two  scliismatieal  popes,  or  popes  elected  liy 
tlie  French  cardinals,  resided  at  Avignon  till  1408.  Cle- 
ment VI.  having  acquired  tiie  property  of  the  town  and 
district,  it  continued  to  belong  to  tlie  holy  see;  and 
tliiiugh  sometimes  taken  liy  the  French,  It  was  always 
restored,  till  I7'.ll,  when  It  was  finally  incorporated  with 
France.     (Ihiuii,  France  I'tlliiresque,  art,  Vaurlvte.) 

AVIGNONKT,  a  town  of  Fiance,  dtp.  Haute  Gn- 
rciniie,  near  tlie  canal  of  Langueduc,  10m.  N.W.  Castel- 
naiidary.  Pop.  2,470.  Her*  five  inquisitors  were  put 
III  death  by  the  Alblgeois  in  1242.  Raymond,  Count  of 
Tiiiilouse,  suspected  of  secretly  instigating  the  crime,  was 
coiiilemiied  by  innocent  III.  to  be  stripped  naked  and 
wliili^ied  I 

AN  ILA,  a  town  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  Avila,  on  the 
Adaja,  lilin.  NV.N.VV.  ftladrid.  Pop.  4,800.  It  Is  the 
seat  ofa  liishoprio,  and  has  a  univorsMy,  8  parish  cimrchcs, 
and  numerous  convents  and  liospitals.  Formerly  it  was 
richer  and  more  tlnurishing  than  at  present ;  still,  how- 
ever, it  lias  niiuiufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  bats,  .Sic. 

AVII.KS,  a  i,ea-port  town  of  Spain,  Astiirias,  at  the 
iniliouchure  of  tlie  river  of  tlie  same  name,  lat,  43^a6'N,, 

•  lliillil  Mvttatmtit  l.fSKl;  tint  (hp  nlmve  In  ttie  rcniiU  of  a  cfnuus 
tiikrn  In  IK.1l,  Tlirimp.  <,r  Urn  mntan  It  lA/MU,  (M  Hi  Uttri' 
tium (Uti  Mm UM;  It.  |i-  I'^^'I 
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long.5°Ba'4.V'B.  Fop.  6,000.  It  has  lome  manufacturea 
of  coarie  cloth,  and  prepare*  boilers  and  other  utensils 
made  of  the  copper  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
mi»es.  It  has  very  little  trade  j  the  water  in  the  port 
being  so  shallow  that  it  is  harily  accessible  even  to 
coasters. 

AVIS,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  near  the  Adige,  13  m. 
S.S.W.  Rovercdo.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has  a  castle,  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  velvet,  and  a  quarrv  of  Bints. 

AVIZ,  a  town  ot  Portugal,  prov.  Aientejo,  35  m. 
W.8.W.  Portalegre.  Pop.S,330.  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
the  knights  of  the  order  dc  I'Avis,  founded  by  Alphonso  I. 
in  1146. 

AVIZB,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mame,  cap.  canton, 
6  m.  8.  8.  E.  Epernay.  Pop.  1,660.  Its  territory  is  ce- 
lebrated for  its  vineyards,  which  produce  large  quantities 
of  Champagne  mou$$etu  of  the  second  quality.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  wine. 

AVOLA,  or  AULA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Syracuse,  12  m.S.  W.  Syracuse.  Pop.  8,822.  "  This  town 
is  prettily  and  salubriously  situated  on  a  woody  eminence, 
having  a  marine  village  on  the  beach,  a  tonnara,  and  a 
battery  for  defence ;  and  from  several  respectable  ediHces, 
tolerable  streets,  and  a  good  market-plare,  h.ns  an  air  of 
cleanliness  and  regularity.  Besiides  the  prnlits  of  the 
tonnara,  this  town  has  a  considerable  triilfic  in  wine, 
com,  cheese,  carubbas,  almonds,  oil,  honey,  and  fruit, 
and  some  in  sugar,  made  from  the  only  cane  plantation 
now  leii  on  the  island.  The  adjacent  country  abounds 
profusely  with  game,  and  supplies  pasturage  to  a  great 
number  of  fine  rattle,  many  of  which  are  exported  to 
Malta.  S.S.K.  of  the  village  on  the  beach,  is  the  place 
where  the  nets  for  catching  the  tunnies  are  moored,  and 
where  they  generally  have  a  vessel  at  imchor  with  a  hut 
built  on  her  as  a  be.icon."    (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  170.) 

A  VOLD  (ST.),  a  town  of  Kr.ince,  dcp.  Moselle,  c.ip. 
cant.,  on  the  Kossvl,  18  m.  W.  Sarquerninos.  Pop.  3,3<>.5. 

A  VOX,  the  name  (if  several  rivers  in  Euglana,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  :  — 

1.  The  Upper  Avun,  has  its  source  at  Avon-Well,  near 
Nasehy,  in  Northamptonshire,  .nliout  300  II.  abt)ve  the 
levL.  ofthesea.     It  Hows  generally  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
but  with  a  very  winding  course,  passing  successively  the  | 
towns  of  Warwick,  Stratrord.on-.'Vv<m  and  Kveshani,  till 
it  unites  with  the  Severn  at  Tewksbury.     It  has  a  large  J 
body  of  water  ;  and  is  navigable  by  barges  for  about  40m., 
or  from  the  Severn  to  Stratfurd,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Str.ttford  canal.     Its  entire  course  may  l>e  about  1(10  m. 
3r  The  J,owrr  Anon,  has   Its  sources  contiguous  to 
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S,719  inhab.,  of  whom  the  town  has  about  1  700  hi 
irregularly  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  small  hill  h««»rtH 
streets,  and  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  church  'a  clum 
structure,  is  in  part  very  ancient,  and  there'u  •  fr  ' 
school  where  14  children  are  educated  gratis.  Theinhah' 
aro  principally  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cjinii.' 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia  and  Turkev  wMiiT  • 
but  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  genuine  fabrics^  ' 

AXUM,  an  ancient  and  much  decayed  town  of  Ah»i 
sinia,  prov.  Tigre,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Mafi" 
Uitutatpes),  110  m.  S.W.  Arkeeko,  on  the  Red  si! 
lat.  14°  ^  N.,  long.  380  27*'  E.  Pop.  4,000  ?  U  |.  Stf' 
ated  in  a  nook  formed  by  two  hills ;  and  is  said  by  Meiin 
Combes  and  Tamisier,  by  whom  it  has  been  recentli^ 
visited,  to  be  the  handsomest  town  of  Tigr^  Tl! 
houses  are  of  a  cylindrical  form,  surmounted  by  a  coiw 
In  its  centre  is  a  Christian  church,  which  seems  bi 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  descril>i>il  h_ 
Mr.  Salt  (Valentia'M  Travels,  !«.  88.) ,  but  tK 
travellers  referred  to  above,  say  that  Salt's  statemenia 
with  respect  to  it  are  much  exaggerated.  AccorUin»  tn 
them  it  is  inferior  even  to  not  grenieri  ordinairet  ■  sn 
that  in  this  instanc«  Bruce,  who  is  accused  by  Salt  of 
having  undervalued  the  church,  would  seem  to  be  the 
preferable  authority.  (Voyage  en  Abytiinie,  1.  267? 
Axum,  however,  would  not  bo  worth  notice  in  a  wort 
of  this  sort,  were  it  not  for  its  ancient  fame,  and  iu 
antiquities.  That  it  is  very  ancient  is  abundantly  ccr 
tain  ;  and  its  former  greatness  is  evinced  by  the  rulna 
which  still  remain.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  ii 
an  obelisk  BO  It.  in  height,  ( Salt  says.  In  Lord  ytileniin's 
Travels,  80  ft. ;  but  lie  allerwards  rtK^tiiied  his  mis 
take,)  formed  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  crowned 
with  \palcrn,  and  bt^autifully  sculptured,  though  not 
with  hieroglyphics.  There  are  said  to  have  been  for 
merly  above  5(1  obelisks  in  the  city ;  but,  except  the  one 
now  noticed,  the  others  are  all  prostrate. 

It  is  known  that  a  Greek  kingdom  was  founded  in 
Ethiopia,  of  which  Axum  was  the  capital,  and  gavu  Its 
name  to  the  country,  some  time  after  tlie  Christian  ara. 
The  Greek  writers  of  the  later  ages  u.*ed,  in  fact,  to  call 
the  Ktliiopians  Axumites  ;  and  the  Periplus  of  the  Krv. 
thrssan  Sen  affords  authentic  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Axum,  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  this 
intricate  subject  by  the  discovery,  at  Axinn,  of  au  up. 
right  slab  or  stone,  bearing  an  Inscriution,  copied  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Salt.  This  remarkable  moiinincnt 
reconl^he  result  of  a  successful  attack  made  by  Aizaiiai 
king  of  the  Axumites,  on  some  barbarous  tribes.  And' 
it  so  happens  tliat  AUanas  was  king  of  Abyssinia  duriiiii 
the  reign  <>f  the  emperor  (^instantius,  who  addressed  g 


Malmesbury  and  Wooton-Basset,    in  Wiltshire,  its  two 
arms  uniting  ncir  Gre.it  Smnerfiird  ;  it  thence  pursues  a 

circular  course,  passing  Chippenham,  llradford,   Hath,  „  .  ^ 

and  Bristol,  falling  into  the  Hristol  Channel  nlwut  8  m.     letter  tii  him  anno  3,')U.    This,  therefore,  may  f.iirly  |)e 
below  Bristol.     Owing  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the    concluded  as  the  diite  of  the  inscriptiop  in  qncstion 
tide,  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen  come  up  the  river  j  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  sera  of  the  fonn. 
to  Krisiol.     The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  from  Newbury  j  datinn  of  the  .\xumlte  kingdom,  or  how  long  it  exUicd 
to  Bath,  connects  the  Thames  with  the  .Avon,  establishing  |  after  the  above  date 


a  water  communication  across  the  klngdnm 

3.  The  Hampshire  Avon,  rises  near  Ueilzes  on  the  N. 
side  of  Salisbury  Plain.  At  Salisbury  it  is  Joined  liy  the 
Wily  and  the  llourne  ;  anil  is  navigable  from  Tralalgar- 
house  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Knglish  Channel  at  Ctirist- 
church. 

There  are  some  other  rivers  of  this  name  In  Kngland, 
butnoiie  of  them  seem  tol)e  considerable  enough  to  retjuire 
any  s|ieclal  notice.  There  are  also  three  small  riiers  of 
this  name  in  Scotland  :  — one  an  affluent  of  the  Spev,  one 
of  the  ('lyde,  ami  another  hating  its  embouchure  111  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  near  Horrowstorie.s. 

AVKAStniKS  (an.  Ingemi),  atnvn  of  France,  dp. 
Manche,  cap.  arrondissement.on  a  lull  near  the  Seez,  '.Vim. 
8. S.W.  St.  I.o.  and  3  m.  from  the  se.a,  lat.  48'  41  iX'  N., 
long.  \^i\'yi'Vi.  Pop.  ".lilKi,  This  is  a  very  idd  town. 
Its  cathedral,  conse('r<tted  ill  1121,  was  iinrooreil  during 
the  revolution,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  In  it,  in  1172,  Henry 
II..  king  ol  Kngland.  did  |H'nance  and  receiud  ali^olulioii 
for  the  murder  of  Beckett.  ( l.yl/tll.Di't  llisl.  lleiirv  II. 
T,  p.  123.)  Avranclii's  has  a  tiihiiiial  ol  original  juris- 
diction, a  college,  a  work-lionse,  a  theatre,  and  a  public 
library,  containing  In.iiliil  rolunies  and  2iiil  MSS.,  with 
niaiiufa(*tures  of  lace  and  blondes.  Small  vessels  c<niie 
up  the  river  to  the  bridge  opposite  the  town,  but  it  has 
little  trade. 

A.\,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Arriege,  cap.  cant,  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  VII  Ml.  Si:.  I'olx.  Pop.  l.'.K.il.  J'he 
situation  of  Ax  is  very  pliluresi|iie  and  roni.tntic.  it 
derives  its  entire  distinction  Iroin  its  niiineroiis  hot  mine- 
ral springs,  the  lie.it  of  the  water  ol  lonie  ol  wliieh  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the  iHMling  point.  Their  reputation  Is 
dally  inrreasing,  and  with  it  the  si/e  and  iin|Mirtaii<'e  of 
the  towr.  the  latter  iH'ing  entirely  ilepeiideiit  on  the  re- 
sort to  the  wells. 

AXKI,,  a  forllHed  town  of  llie  Netherlands,  prov. 
Zealand, 2Um.  W.  N.  W.  Antwerp. 

AX.MIN.STHH,  a  tn.  town  ol  Knglan.l.  co,  Devon, 
hiind.  Axmlnsler,  on  the  Ale,  117  in.  W.S.  W.  I.iiiidnii 
Me  ID.  E.  Kieter.     i'liv  {Minsii  contains  b.^jo  acres,  uud 


hluliit,  situated  at  the  Itoltom  of  Annesley  B.iy,  on 
the  lied  Sea,  was  anciently  the  p  rt  of  Axum.  aiid  a 
great  mart  for  the  eiminuKlitles  <>.'  F.thUipla,  Kjiviii, 
Arabia,  \c.  It  was  the  port  whence  Klhlopian  ^li\l.i 
were  shippi'd  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  (.inciail  i„i. 
vcisiil  lli.stury,  xviil.  :t2H.  8vo.  eil.) 

A  Y.  or  .A I,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Klarne,  cap.  rant,  on 
a  hill  near  the  Mame,  l.'ini.  S.  Illieims.  Pop.v.Klu.  Tliii 
toun  is  famous  for  its  inciiinparable  wine,  the  best  deciiledly 
of  the  I'ins  nidiisseiii  de  ( 'liairpagne.  It  is  said  i  y  Jullien 
to  be  Jin,  spinleiiT,  priilliinl,  iltlicnt.  el  poiiivu  rt'im  Jiili 
Iniuifiiil.  {Taponrnphie  ile  lijuuililis,  p.  31.)  I)r.  Km. 
dersoii  says,  that  "ills  uiii|iiestloiiably  an  exipiislte  liquor, 
being  lighter  ami  sweeter  th.iii  the  Sillery,  and  acciiin|M- 
niedliy  adclic.ttc  li.ivoiir  and  aroma,  somewhat  .-inaliipiui 
to  that  of  the  piiii'-apple.  That  whiih  niendy  creams  mi 
the  surface  I  <^'»"-mi<f(A<i'i'j)  is  prelerredtolhefnlllroili. 
lug  itiiartti  nnitisseiii  t  wiru*."  ( IlixlurynJ  tyimw.  ii,  |*f) 

A  YAMOV  ri:,  a  lortilied  town  of  .S|>aiii,  prov.  .Se.iile, 
cm  tile  I''.,  side  of  thceinboni  liure  of  the  (iaudi.ina.  Ty  ni 
W.  Ilu(dvii,lat.37"-  I.V  N,  loug.7"  1!.'  I.V  W.  Pop  C,:!."-!. 
It  stands  on  the  de>  livity  ol'  a  bill,  and  has  two  {lari^h 
churches,  n  foundling  lio>|'ital,  an  alins-lioiise,  aiid  mmik! 
I'oliveiits.  Tlie  Inhabitants  are  priiiilpally  cnitaKid  in 
llslinig  ;  but  some  ship  iiiiildlng  is  also  c.irried  nn,  anil 
lace,  soap,  and  cirtlicnn.ire  ari'  maiiuractiired. 

A  V  l.KSHl  It  V,  a  l>orou»:h,  i".  town,  and  par.  of  Kni;. 
land,  CO.  Ilii'.  kingliuin.  Iiund.  Aylesbury,  on  an  einiiieiiie 
In  the  celebrated  v.ile  of  the  same  iiaine.Ss  in.  N.  \>  .  I, oil. 
doll,  |H|  S.  Iv  lluckiiigliam.  The  iHirough  liii  Imles  ,in 
area  of  3,20(1  .ures,  and  a  pop  of  ^,II21.  It  Is  irre).Milarly 
built,  has  a  miMlerii  inatket. house,  constructed  after  the 
moilel  ot  the  temple  of  the  eight  winds  at  Athens,  aiiil 
a  hamlsonie  count  >.  hall,  in  wbleli  I  lie  l.en^  as-i>es  Inrllie 
louoty  are  held  .  the  <*ounty  j  tti  Is  also  in  the  tnun,  .mil 
lieic.  too.  the  oienibers  lor  the  toiinti  .-ae  nftiiHiiate>t, 
and  the  return  dei  lareil.  The  church  Is  a  large  am  li'hi 
slriictutc,  with  a  tower  vKibli'  many  miles  round.  T>ii 
cliailties  of  Aylesbury  nie  niimeriius  and  valiialM' 
.\inuiig  utiivr*  there  is  a  frco  Ktiuul,  for  the  support  u(  I 
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AYLESFORD. 

•Mch  tt  conifdorable  amount  of  property  hai  been  be- 
iietthed,  that  fumishei  education  tor  about  130  boys; 
ihcro  aro  also  a  number  of  other  charities,  with  alms- 
houses, &c.  Some  lace  is  manufactured,  and  a  number 
'fthe  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  employ 
°^^,elve9  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  ducks,  of 
irhlch  large  numbers  are  sent  to  the  metropolis.  Ayjes- 
hnrr  has  returned  2  m.  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  Ifid4.  Vre- 
douily  to  IB04,  the  right  of  voting  was  In  the  Inhab.  of 
!he  borough  paying  scot  and  lot ;  but  in  consequence  of 
^gOagrant  corruption  of  the  electors,  the  privilege  of 
ffiting  for  the  members  for  the  borough  wnfi  then  ex- 
Luled  to  the  ftreeholders  of  the  hund.  of  Aylesbury. 
wl.  conatitueney  in  1036-37,  15-28.  The  vale  of  Ayles. 
Ljr  is  one  of  the  richest  tracts  in  the  empire.  It  Is 
pHiicipally  appropriated  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  and 

/yLKSFORD.  a  village  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
{(lit,  lAthe  Aylesford ;  the  village  being  on  the  right  bank 
[ftheMedway,  which  intersects  the  par.,  m  3U.  H.  K. 
London.  The  par.  contains  3,330  acres,  and  a  pop.  of 
M],  The  church,  a  handsome  building,  is  situated  on 
inernincnce  higher  than  the  roofs  of  tlio  houses  in  the 
tillage.  There  Is  here  a  bridge  over  the  Medway,  and  an 
,lj)i.|inuse,  endowed  in  1605.  Near  the  town  nas  a  Car- 
mrlitemonastery,  granted  at  thedissolutinn  of  themonas- 
ttriei,  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt;  from  whom 
it  has  descended  to  the  Finch  family,  now  earls  of  Ayles- 
ford, who  have  modernised  the  building,  and  made  it  a 
(omfort.ible  residence.  But  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
gent  in  the  vicinity  of  Avicsfurd  is  Kitscoty  House,  about 
im.  N.  K.  from  tne  village.  It  consists  of  3  large  up- 
right stones,  each  about  8  feet  in  helglit,  with  another 
Itiiig  on  the  top,  11  feet  in  length  by  8  in  breadth,  and 
i  ihicli  i  and  there  are  some  similar  stones  in  the  vl- 
tinilr.  Antiquaries  differ  widely  in  oi)inion  as  to  the 
oliject  of  this  singular  structure  ;  but  the  more  common 
opitiion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  Intended  as  a  monument 
loCatliicrn,  a  liritish  chief  killed  in  a  battle,  circa  a.  n. 
tiA,  with  the  Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Uorsa.  (llm. 
nx'i  Kiiit,  8vo.  ed.  vol.  Iv. ;  Turtter't  Anglo-Saiuns, 
bodkiii.  cap.  80.) 

AYU,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  its  W.  coast,  stretch- 
iiUlDr  about  75  m.  along  the  shores  of  the  liish  Sea  and 
,l,e  Frith  of  Clyde,  having  N.  the  co.  of  Kcnfrew,  U. 
Unark  and  Dumfries,  S.  E.  Kirkcudbright,  and  S.  Wig- 
iwn.  It  contains  )iO8,80O  acres,  of  whl<'h  nearly  a  half  is 
iiipposod  to  Im!  arable.  It  is  popularly  divided  into  the 
liirce  districts  of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningliam.  The 
jrst.  which  comprises  the  county  to  the  S.  of  the  river 
|)iwn,  is,  for  the  mo-it  part,  moorish,  wild,  and  mountaiii- 
jiis.  Kyle,  the  middle  district,  lying  between  the  Uoon 
fiithe  .S.  and  the  Irvinn  on  the  N.,  possesses  a  large  cx- 
iflitof  low,  well-cultivated  land  along  tlie  shore  ;  but  the 
i:.  lart  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  Cunningham,  though 
Iho  smallest  of  the  districts,  is  the  most  populous,  best 
nillivatcci,  and  richest.  Climate  moist  and  mild.  Agri- 
iuliiire,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Anieric.in  war,  was, 
ipfiklng  generally,  execrable  ;  but  it  has  been  iirodl- 
jiiiii>ly  improvi'd  in  the  int-'rval,  and  especially  during 
ihp  last  ten  or  dozen  years.  The  whole  co.  is  now  inter. 
Kflrti  witii  dood  roiiils,  and  is  well  fenced  and  subdivided. 
nrainsKc,  ti  '■  most  important  of  all  impriivcments,  has 
b,\'ii  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent ;  anil  the  practice  of 
rtfiiiK'  rirnininn  is  carriird  on  with  extraordinary  zeal 
I  iiiJ  tlip  most  perfect  success.  Improved  rotations  liavo 
|>fii  everywhere  introduccil;  and  lanils  that  formerly 
raly  produced  poor  crops  of  black  oats  now  carry  heavy 

■■•111  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  Ayrshire  cow  is  par- 
licul.irlylltti-d  for  the  dairy,  which  is  extensivi'iy  carried 
on,  nartiiiilariy  in  Cunningham,  the  original  country  of 
Ihf  Diinliip  cheese.  I'arm-houses  and  olllces,  t'ormerly 
wjii  .mil  wretched,  now,  for  tlu-  most  (part,  extensive  and 
fiVRiiniiiiioiis.  Average  rent  of  land  in  IHIO,  lOof.  ijrf.  an 
;.frp.  In  proof  of  the  wonderful  iniprovenu-nt  that  has 
•ikfii  place,  we  niav  mention  that  the  rental  of  one  estate 
mil"  parish  of  .Mayhole  aniountrd  in  I7H5  to  .'lOK,  lis., 
ill  l"!!!  to  2,1 -W.,  mill  has  since  rather  increased,  t'oal 
iifimnil  in  several  parts,  and  Is  extensively  wrought  and 
i\{Hirli'il.  Iron  is  made  at  Miilrkirk.  The  woolirn  manu- 
tuturi'  is  carried  on  extensively  at  Kllniarnock  ;  and 
lotiiin  mills  have  lH>en  erected  at  ('atrine  and  other 
fUiTS.  Principal  towns,  Kilmarnock,  Ayr,  Mavlw)le,  and 
Iriiiii'.  Ayr  cnnlalns  4<'i  parishes.  It  h.ul.  In  I8.'ll,  l!l,niMI 
inhab.  hniiaes,  :I0,UII  fainllii's.and  l45,ii.Vi  lnhali.,the  pup. 
haiiiiK  Inireased  from  M^.'MMi  in  IMOI.  It  sends  2  m.to  the 
II.  ufC.  ;  fur  the  CO.,  and  the  iHiroughs  of  Kilmarnock, 
Avr,.ind  Irvine  are  associated  with  otlicrs  in  the  I'lectlunof 
nVrmiMit.atlves.  Co.  constituency  in  I8;)7,  4,i;i2.  Valued 
rent,  I'll.fidV.  Scotch.  Aniniiil  value  of  real  property  in 
Hl.'i,  ^iilMcS/.  (.Vric  StiUiilicnl  Account  ({/  Scudand  { 
lloln-rliim'i  UurnI  Itrrvlliilions,  ^r.) 

AVH,  a  »ea-port,  royal  liorough,  and  in.  town  of  Srot- 
li'iil,  r.\p.  Ayrnhire,  ii'n  the  S.  side  of  the  ilier  Ayr,  at  Its 
fiiilliitnre  with  the  hca,    (■>  ni.   S.  \V.    I'.dlnhiirgh,  and 

lin.  S.  .S.  \V.  (ilasi'iiw.  The  imp,  of  tlie  biirgli  and 
lurlili  amouiiUHl,  In  Iu3l,  to  7,60b.      Uut,  thouyh  in  a 
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dlflbrent  parish,  the  Newton  and  Wallace  Town  are  sub- 
stantially parts  of  Ayr,  being  separated  fh>m  it  onlv  by 
the  river,  over  which  aro  the  bridges,  celebrated  by 
Hums ;  and  these  suburbs  are,  in  fact,  mostly  included 
within  the  pari,  burgh,  the  pop.  of  which,  in  1831,  was 
1 1,626.  Ayr  Is  finely  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  broad, 
level  plain  ;  and  has  recently  been  very  much  improved 
and  enlarged.  The  county  buildings,  containing  a  county 
hall,  with  apartments  for  tlie  justiciary  court,  &c.,  and 
town's  buildings,  containing  a  news-room,  and  rooms  for 
dinners,  balls,  assemblies,  &c.,  are  both  on  a  large  scale ! 
to  the  latter  is  attached  a  fine  spire,  226  feet  in  height, 
'llie  Wallace  Tower,  erected  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  site 
of  an  old  building  of  the  same  name,  Is  116  feet  high. 
A  statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  by  Thorn,  hat  been 

filaced  in  a  niche  in  its  front;  but  the  artist  has  not 
)cen  BO  happy  in  this  Instance  as  in  his  statues  of  Tam 
O'Shantor  and  .Souter  Jolmnlc.  There  is  an  old  and  a 
new  church,  but  neither  is  remarkable.  The  academy 
is  a  jilaiu  building,  in  a  good  situation ;  and  no  incon- 
siderablo  part  of  the  late  improvement  of  the  town 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  well-merited  reputation  of  it* 
teachers,  which  has  attracted  a  great  number  of  families. 
Ayr  is  a  very  ancient  burgh,  having  l)een  chartered  in 
1202;  it  is  tne  seat  of  a  synod  and  presbytery;  of  a  jus- 
ticiary and  sherilT's  court ;  has  a  good  town's  library,  and 
a  mechanic's  institute ;  a  theatre ;  several  charitabla 
institutions  ;  two  weekly  newspapers ;  annual  races,  &c. 
With  the  exception  of  a  large  and  flourishing  carpet- 
manufactory,  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  town 
are  few  and  inconsiderable.  From  80,000  to  60,000  tons 
of  coal  arc  annually  ex|iorted.  The  port,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  formed  by  two  piers,  which  project  a  con- 
siderable way  into  the  sea ;  but  it  labours  under  a  deft- 
ciency  of  water,  not  having  more  than  3  feet  water  over 
the  bar  at  ebb-tide,  nor  :ibnve  13  feet  at  high  water 
springs ;  and  is  exposed  to  the  W.  gales,  which  throw 
in  a  very  heavy  sea  There  belonged  to  the  port,  in 
I8;i7,  18  vessels  of  the  burden  of  2,489  tons.  Ayr  Is 
joined  witli  Campbclton,  Inverness,  Irvine,  and  Obin, 
in  the  return  of  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  Pari.  con« 
stituencyln  1»437-3H,  4.Vj;  municipal  do.,  295.  Market- 
days,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  'rhe  cottage  in  which 
Hohert  Burns  was  born,  with  Alloway  Kirk,  &c.  are  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ayr,  on  the  road  to  Maybole. 
(See  Altowny  Kirk i  lionndary  Iteporlt,  art.  Ayri  Neiw 
Slalisliittt  Account  i\f  Scotland.) 

AZANI  a  city  of  Phrygla,  on  the  Edrcnos  (Rkyn- 
dactis),  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The  small  modern  village 
of  Tjaudere-lllssar,  22  in.  W.  by  S.  Kutaieh,  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  built  tVom  its  remains.  Little  is 
said  about  thb  city  in  ancient  authors ;  but  its  ruins, 
which  liave  been  carel\illy  described  by  Major  Keppel, 
show  that  It  h<id  been  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence. Tlie  principal  remains  are  two  bridges,  con- 
nected by  a  superb  quay,  with  a  teiiiplc  and  a  theatre, 
the  latter  being  232  ft.  In  diameter.  Some  of  the 
columns  of  the  temple  aro  still  standing :  tliey  are  of 
the  Ionic  order  ;  the  slialts,  formed  of  a  single  block  of 
marlile,  being  28  ft.  in  length.  And  this  is  really  only 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  numberless  remains  of  antiquity 
in  a  country  once  swar.'ning  with  cities,  and  in  the 
lilgliest  state  of  wealth  and  improvement ;  but  now  all 
but  depopulated,  steeped  (n  poverty,  and  a  prey  to  every 
disorder  that  a  barbarian  government  ana  a  debasing 
superstition  can  inllict. 

AZAY-LK-FKUUON,  a  town  of  France,  dCn.  Indre, 
16  m,  N.  Le  Klaiic.  1'op.  2,115,  Aiay  is  also  tne  nania 
for  several  small  towns  in  other  parts  of  France. 

AZKItUlJAN  (an.  Atiopalcna),  aprov.  intheN.  W. 
of  I'ersia.  between  26°  ami  3H0  VY  N.  lat.,  and  44°  20* 
and  4'.P  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  K.  a 
part  of  the  Ihisslan  territories  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  S. 
the  Kizii-Ozeln,  which  separates  it  from  the  other  Per- 
sian priivs.,  anil  W.  Turkish  Armenia.  It  consists  of  a 
succi'shIoii  of  high  niimntains,  separated  by  extensive 
valleys  and  plaiiH.  Mmmt  Sevellan,  towards  its  E. 
frontier,  the  next  highest  mountain  to  Ararat  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  rises  to  between  12,(Hl0and  13,0(10  feet  above 
tlie  level  of  the  si^a.*  Tlie  Sahend  Mountains,  in  the 
centre  of  the  prov.,  attain  to  the  height  of  9,000  feet. 
The  Tallnli  Mountains  run  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to,  and 
.'It  no  great  distance  from  the  Caspian.  'I'hc  great  salt 
lake  of  I'riiiiah  (see  Armkma  and  Ukmiaii)  is  one  of  the 
illMllnguishliig  features  of  the  prov.  It  has  numerous 
rivers,  iifulilih  the  Araxes,  Klzll-Otein,  and  lugatty,are 
the  chief.  The  siiminers  are  liot ;  but  the  winters,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  high 
miiinitaliiH  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  are  severe  ami  Iniig-contlnued.  In  the  valleys  and 
plains  the  laud  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant  crops. 

*  Till*  sUirv  of  tlie  fVo/rn  i»rn|ihol  on  Mmtnl  SerHUn,  nlluilail  to 
Ity  .Mr.  .MiirliT  In  liis  s.  totiir  lnunu-y,  hsk  In-rn  Mllsfiirloril,  rlcsred 
till  liv  B  tinrtv  III'  Kii^llvti  uc'iill' inni,  wl>ii  nsiviuleit  the  inuulUHtn 
III  IK'/7.  I  hi'.;  riiiiMil  nil  lu  Mimnili  atiiiiili,  with  a  ikuWioii,  |i<rtlr 
IiiiUhIiIi  il  III  thr  III',  niiit  In  |>nii)  k<>m1  |ir«KrvaUiin.  [Journal  if 
liny.  l>xMjl,  Ul,  f.  tl'i 
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ISO  AZINGHUR. 

Mr.  Kinneir  Myi,  "  Aiorbijan  ii  reckoned  among  the 
mott  productive  proTf.  of  Persia,  ami  tlie  villages  have  a 
more  pleating  appearance  than  even  those  of  Irak. 
They  are.  for  the  most  part,  embosomed  n  orchards  and 
gardens,  which  yield  delicioui  fruits  of  almost  everyde- 
Kriptlon  t  and  were  it  not  for  the  tyranny  of  their 
rulers,  no  people  could  anywhere  enjoy  to  a  greater 
degree  the  comforti  of  life.  Provisions  are  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  wine  is  also  made  in  considerable  quan. 
titles ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  too  poor  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  blessings ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
proach  of  the  Hussians."  {Memoir,  n.  149.)  Fhe  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Tabreex,  Ardebyl,  and  Urmiah. 

ifziNGHUll,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  presid. 
Benxal.  prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr. ;  40  m.  N.N.K. 
Benires ;  in  24°  6'  N.  lat.,  83°  IV  H.  long.  Cotton 
ttuHk  used  to  be  largely  manufactured  here  and  lu  the 
Ticinity.    It  was  ceded  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  I80I. 

AZMKKIGUNGK,  an  inland  town  of  India  l>eyond 
the  Brahmapoutra,  prcs.  and  prov.  Bengal,  distr.  Svlhet ; 
lU  m.  N.K.  Dacca ;  lat.  240  33'  N.,  long.  91°  5'  E.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  inlanii  tralBc,  and  has  an  esta- 
bllshtnent  for  building  native  twats. 

AZOFK  (SEAOF),thc/'(WM4  iW«o/<»  of  the  ancients, 
an  inland  sea  in  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  Euroue.  It  com- 
municates by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Yenicale  (an.  Bot- 
pkorus  Cimmcrim)  with  the  N .  E .  angle  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  is  everywhere  else  surrounded  by  llussian  terri- 
tories. Its  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Azoif 
(See  next  article),  near  its  N.  E.  extremity.  It  is  of 
a  very  irregular  shape ;  its  greatest  length,  from  the 
long,  narrow  sand-bank  facing  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Don,  being  about  212  m. ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  1 10  m.  From  the  Strait 
of  Yenicale  to  Taganrog  is  about  IGU  m.  It  is  generally 
■hallow,  and  encumbered  with  sand-banks,  having,  where 
deepest,  not  more  than  7  fatlumis  water,  and  in  sume 
places  much  less.  Along  its  western  sliore  it  is  marshy ; 
and  its  N.  E.  division,  or  that  extensive  arm  clenonii- 
natoil  the  Gulph  of  the  Don,  is  so  very  shallow  that  it 
cannot,  be  navigated,  even  where  deepest,  by  vessels 
drawing  more  tnan  10  or  12  feet  water.  During  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  the  waters  at  Tiiganrog,  and 
other  places  In  the  gulph,  recede  somi-tiines  to  a  con 
liderable  distance  Orom  the  shore,  rustling  back  with 

Sreat  violence  when  the  wind  changes  to  an  opposite 
Irection.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  its  bottom  consists 
mostly  of  mud,  vessels  take  the  ground  without  being 
Injured  ;  and  it  is.  In  consequence,  lest  dangerous  than 
might  have  be^n  supposed.  Owing  to  the  vutt  quantity 
of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the  Don  and  other 
rivers,  its  watt-rs  are  little  more  than  brackish  ;  and  at 
times  are  potable  more  than  20  m.  below  Taganrog. 
It  teems  with  fish  ;  and  the  fisheries  are  important  and 
valuable.  It  it  partially  or  wholly  covernt  with  ice 
from  November  until  February,  or  even  March.  The 
commerce  of  this  tea  princip.uly  centrei  at  Taganrog, 
which  tee.  (Purdy'g  Sailing  Uirecliona  for  the  Black  Sea, 

£e.,  p.  212. ;  Hagemeister  on  the  Commerce  oj  the  Black 
ta,  p.  31.,  Sec,  ing.  Tram.) 

Azorp,  a  town  and  fortress  of  European  Russia,  on 
an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the  arms  of 
~  the  Don,  near  the  N.  E.  extrvmity  of  the  almve  sea. 
This  town  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period,  by  Carian 
colonists  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Euxine  ;  and 
was  called  by  them  Tanai$,  from  thn  river  (Don,  thi'n 
Tanais.)  of  which  it  was  the  port.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Tana.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins;  and  wat  held  by  them  till  14IU,  wnen  it  was 
lacked,  and  its  Christian  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  by 
the  Tartars,  'llic  latter  gave  it  the  name  of  Azotf. 
which  it  still  retains.  Formerly  it  had  an  extensive 
trade,  being  the  emporium  of  all  the  vast  countries  tra- 
Terted  by  the  Don.  lint  owing  to  the  grailual  accumu- 
lation of  sand  in  that  channel  of  the  river  on  which  it 
is  built,  and  the  consequent  difliculty  of  reaching  it  by 
any  but  the  smallest  class  of  vessels,  its  trade  ha*  been 
entireir  transferred  to  Taganrog  \  its  fortitications  have 
also  fallen  into  decay;  and  it  now  con-ists  only  oi  a 
chuter  of  mi<erable  cabins,  inhabited  by  little  more  than 
I, KM)  individuMli.  { FormaleuHi,  HiUoire  ili-t  Cutuniei 
dans  la  Mer  S'nire,  I.  cip.  7.,  and  11.  cap.  22.;  Atarin 
Slorin  del  Commerrio  dr'  f'eneziiini.  Iv.  12',t.,&c.) 

AZOItKK  (I'llE),  or  WESTEUN  ISLANDS,  an 
archipelago  in  tlie.\tlantic(><ean.  Iielonginx  to  Portugal, 
from  which  It  is  about  '<(X)  m.  distant,  occujijing  a  lini- 
of  about  1(K)  leagues  from  K..S.E.  to  W.S.W.,  between 
aeo  .VC  and  3:fi  W  S.  l.it.,  and  31'-'  7'  ami  v.V'  10' 
W.  long.  It  l»  divided  into  three  sulwrdinate  firouiis. 
The  1st,  lylnp  at  the  W.S.W.  ixtreiuity  of  lln-  arelil. 
peUgu,  includes  Fiores  and  Corvo;  tin-  Vd,  or  central, 
Fayal,  Pico,  St.  George,  Gruiinsa  and  Ten  lira ;  and 
the  Sd  at  the  E.S.E.  extrendty,  St.  Michael's,  the 
larfest  of  the  whole,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  name  (llhot 
4m  Aforu)  \»  taid  to  be  derived  from  the  vatt  number 


AZORES. 

of  hawkt  [faleo  milvui),  called  by  the  natlvei  apor  h. 
which  they  were  frequented  at  the  epoch  of  their  rti 
covery.  These  islands  teem  to  be  of  comparativ  i" 
recent  volcanic  formation.  Their  general  asncct  f 
picturesque  and  bold.  For  the  mott  part  they  nreinn! 
an  irregular  succession  of  isolated,  conical,  or  ni-ifmi 
nated  hlllt,  with  Ubie  landt  rising  from  2,000  to  5  nm 
feet  In  height }  the  former  separated  by  valleys,  the  lattw 
stratified  and  intersected  by  tremendoui  ravines  ani 
deep  chasms,  formed  by  the  action  of  rain  on  the  snS 
volcanic  remains  composing  the  mountains ;  the  wholl 
are  almost  invariably  bounded  by  magnificent  mural 
precipices,  rising  abruptly  from  the  tea,  and  frequent^ 
rendered  inaccessible  by  soft  crumbling  lava,  and  masiri 
of  loose  tufa,  of  which  they  are  formed.  The  peak  of  Pirn 
about  7,000  feet  in  height,  it  the  highett  elevation  in  thi! 
Azores.  When  seen  from  a  distance  it  appears  like  an 
isolated  cone  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  This  archiiipjaen 
it  subject  to  the  most  tremendous  convulsions,  towns  and 
villages  being  sometimes  swallowed  up,  while,  at  other 
times,  rocks  and  islands  have  been  forced  up  from  lielow 
the  waves.  The  last  of  these  phenomena  occurred  in  18l| 
when  an  island  was  thrown  up  that  has  since  dis,itk 

fieared.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  industry  and 
ntelligence  are  alone  wanting  to  make  It  in  the  highest 
degree  productive.  The  climate,  though  unsettled  and 
humid,  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  average  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer  Is  from  50°  to  75".  Hains  are 
frequent,  and  often  so  violent  at  to  effect  consideralile 
changes  in  the  appear.inco  of  the  country;  but  scarce 
a  day  passes  in  which  the  sun  does  not,  at  some  period 
shine  forth.  The  decidedly  fine  days  may  be  estimated' 
at  about  200,  and  the  wet  davs  at  about  60.  Suddeu 
gusts  and  gales  of  wind  arc  frequent ;  and  this,  com. 
bined  with  the  fact  that  they  have  not  to  boast  of  a 
single  good  harbour,  make  the  islands  be  shunned  hv 
the  navigator.  They  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  ail 
sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  wine,  the  finest  oranges  and 
lemons,  bananas,  sugar-canes,  coffee-plants,  tobacco 
the  valuable  lichen  roccella;  an<l,  with  a  little  care' 
most  vegetable  products  may  bo  brought  to  the  utmost 
perfection.  Asses  and  bullocks  are  the  usual  beasti  of 
burden.  Horses  are  scarce  and  bad ;  sheep  and  goati 
numerous;  and  pigs  and  dogs  twarm  to  an  excess. 
Owing  however  to  the  idleness,  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  productivenesi  of  the  soil  and  mildness  of  the 
climate,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  the  influence  of  viciout  laws  and  regu- 
lations, industry  is  all  but  unknown.  The  lands  arc 
generally  divided  Into  large  estates,  held  under  strict 
entail ;  and  the  system  under  which  they  arc  leased  out 
to  the  actual  cultivator  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The  latter 
being  ex()05ed  to  every  sort  of  exaction  and  tyranny,  never 
thinks  ot  attempting  any  imnrovenient.  Hence  tlie  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  is  but  little,  and  the  science  nnt  at  all 
understmid.  The  rude  system  of  their  forefathers  is 
continued  without  change  or  modification  of  any  liind ; 
and  their  implements  are  little  sii|>erior  to  those  of  the 
American  Indians.  .\nd  yet,  despite  this  want  of  in. 
dustry,  such  is  the  extr.iordinary  fertility  of  the  toil, 
that,  though  in  great  part  waste  and  uncultivated,  it  not 
imly  furnishes  sufficient  supplies  of  corn  anil  other 
things  for  the  native  iHipulation,  but  alto  a  consiilcrahle 
surplus  fur  exportation.  A  good  dc.d  of  co.'irse  linen  is 
manufactured,  part  of  which  is  exported. 

The  principal  exports  are,  in  ordinary  ycirs,  to 
England,  about  l.lo.fXIO  boxes  of  oranges,  '^iiKMi  pipes  of 
wine  and  brandy,  and  some  roccella  ;  fur  whiili  she  si'nils 
in  exchange  woollen  and  cotton  stulTs,  haid-ware,  wear- 
ing apparel,  &c.  'I'o  Brazil  the  exports  are  about  5,1X10 
pipes  of  wine.  I'i.OllO  yards  coarse  linen,  and  pulse  of  all 
sorts  ;  for  which  she  sends  back  rum,  cofi'ee,  sugar.  &c. 
To  Hamburgh  and  the  N.  of  Europe  are  exported  I4.(J(I0 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemmis,  and  (i.lKM)  pipes  of  wine 
and  brandy,  the  returns  being  made  in  pitch,  iron,  gluss, 
and  cordage.  Tn'the  L'nited  States  are  sent  4,l)ii"  pipi's 
of  wine,  2(HI  of  lirandy.  and  12,(10(1  boxes  of  oranges  ami 
lemons,  the  returns  iH'ing  lish,  staves,  timber,  tar.  nil.  .to. 
To  Portugal  are  i>ent  large  uuantities  of  grain  and  pulse, 
salt  pork  and  beef,  coarse  linen  and  chees<< ;  lor  whicli 
she  returns  salt,  lime,  tea,  with  images,  irucilixes,  iniliil. 
geiices,  disnensatiiins,  iuiil  relies ,  the  last  live  ariu  lei 
lieiiig  publicly  sold  in  the  shops  at  very  high  prices! 
(.Bind,  |i.  3H  ) 

Tlie  pi>|iulation  of  the  archipelago  wat  found  hy  ,i 
recent  census  to  anioiint  to  about  ■,ifl0,(KK),  not  a  sixth 
part  of  what  it  might  tx',  were  the  islands  niodcniiiijr 
well  cultivated,  'rliey  are  divided  into  three  deiKirt. 
incuts,  and  arc  goveriied  by  n  governor-general  ami  two 
iieulenant-g'nerniirs.  'I'heseatof  giiverninent  is  at  Angra 
in  'i'erieira,  hut  I'oiite  Delgad.i,  in  St.  Michaei't,  is  the 
principal  tiiuii.  The  retenuea  anunint.  in  all.  tn  nliuiit 
.Vi.%.(KHl  rriiwns  a  year,  and  the  ex|H'nditure  to  marly 
'^iMi.i  (N),  leaving  a  lialance  of  aiioiit  .13(l,(>00  crowns  In  l'i> 
remitted  to  I'ortiigal.  iBnid,  \i.ivt,)     The  men  arc  well 

firoportioned,  slniiig,  and  well  made;   and  the  wiimrn 
aircr  than  thoie  uf  Purtu«al.    All  clattci  are  grutilj 
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igorant ;  >nd  are,  conuquently.  In  the  lait  degree  fu- 
Mfftitioui  and  bigoted.  The  lower  orderi  are  tcm- 
unite,  and  all  ranks  are  puilonately  fond  of  music. 
Thedreis  of  the  common  people  is  rude,  and  they  are 
Intolerably  fllthy  and  dirty  In  their  persons.  The  higher 
(la»e>  are  |iompous,  overbearing,  and  in  the  most  abject 
itttr  of  moral  debasement.  The  ladies  possess  lew 
iraiiircmeiits,  have  no  conversation,  and  lead  a  life  of 
ticessive  indolence.  The  low  state  of  intelligence  and 
morals  is  principally  ascribable  to  the  ignorance  and 
ricej  of  the  clergy,  most  of  whom  are  disgracefully 
iBinoral  and  corrupt.  Previonsly  to  1832,  there  were 
,;.iineriius  monasteries  and  convents,  said  to  have  been 
lonly  devoted  to  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery. 
lluckiiy,  however,  these  dens  of  proOigacy  were  sup- 
nrcisea  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
[otwd  that  this  wise  measure  may  be  followed  up  by 
others  of  a  similar  character ;  and  that  such  alterations 
gijv  he  made  in  the  government  and  laws,  as  may 
jerolop  the  dormant  energies  and  indiiatigr  of  the  inha- 
bilsnts. 

The  liistory  of  the  Aiores  is  obscure.  They  were  un- 
known  to  the  ancients  ;  but  the  Arabian  geographers  of 
Ihr  middle  ages  seem  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
them,  tiiough  it  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
l.sih  contury  that  a  Flemish  merchant,  who  had  sailed 
(rom  I/isbon,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  their 
gjtits.  1'he  court  of  Portugal,  bclug  informed  of  the  cir- 
(niDitsince,  sent  the  navigator  t'abral  to  prosecute  the 
discovery,  who  fell  in  with  St.  Mary's,  in  1432.  In  1457 
Ihey  wore  all  discovered.  At  this  epoch  they  were  entirely 
uninhabited  and  covered  with  forest  and  underwood. 
iDicI-  Oe'ogrnp/iique,  art.  Avoret ;  Soid't  Description  qf 
llie  Azores,  pmsim.) 

AZHY'TI  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Guipuscoa,  15  m. 
S.W.San  Selmstian.  I'op.4,80n.  It  is  surrounded  by 
(jlli,  and  hiis  some  iron  foundries. .  There  are  jasper 
juarrit'S  In  its  vicinity. 

AZUKK  (UAUR-EL),  or  the  Blub  River.  See  Nile. 
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hoTerine,  at  it  were,  over  the  worshipper  when  about  to 
render  homage  to  the  presidin'  telty.  Both  ruins  ara 
among  the  finest  specimens  oi  the  Corinthian  order. 
Walls,  ceilings,  capitals,  entablatures,  every  spot  where 
the  chisel  could  be  introduced,  is  covered  with  the  molt 
exquisitely  finished  carving  and  sculpture.  Mr.  Elliott 
says  that  no  description  can  do  justice  to  the  taste  and 
beauty  of  the  workmanship  of  these  structures,  "  nor  can 
any  relic  of  antiquity  that  I  have  seen  or  read  of  be  placed 
in  competition  with  them."  (ii.  273.)  Solidity,  too,  hat 
been  most  successfully  combined  with,  and  not  sacri- 
ficed to,  ornament.  Though  little  cement  has  been 
used,  the  joints  are  so  admirably  formed  that  a  penknife 
cannot  be  introduced  into  them.  The  more  ponderous 
masonry  has  preserved  its  position  by  the  mere  force 
of  gravity ;  the  parts  of  the  pillars  are  connected  by 
iron  cramps.  When  perfect,  the  great  temple,  with 
its  courts,  exhibited  130  pillars  ;  the  lesser,  CO  ;  and,  ac 
cording  to  Wood  and  Uawkins,  the  dimensionf  of  eacii 
were  as  follow :  -^ 
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BAAL-BEC.orBALBECCtheHrf/opo/inoftheGreeks), 
inclently  a  large  and  splendid  city  ;  lat.*  34"  1'  N.,  : 
lonK.Sfi''  11'  E. ;  40  m.  N.W.  Damascus,  41  m.  S.E.  TrI-  1 
poll,  b*  m.  N.E.  Sidon,  and  130  W.  by  S.  Palmyra.  It 
li  iitiiatcil  in  a  fertile,  well-watered  valley,  the  Ceele- 
Syria  (hollow  Syria)  of  the  ancients,  and  the  llatcnaof 
llie  moderns,  between  the  ridges  of  I.ibanus  and  Anti- 
ijiiaiiua,  at  the  ftmi  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  latter.         | 

Daal-Bec  has  been  declining  for  a  lengthened  period ; 
but,  of  late  years,  its  decay  has  been  peculiarly  rapid.  In 
KM  the  pop.  amounted  to  5,000,  in  1785  it  had  diniiiiishcd 
III  1,200,  in  1818  it  did  not  exceed  .500,  and  in  1835  it  barely 
imouiited  to  200.  In  ISIO  it  had  a  serai  (tlie  residence  of , 
the  emir),  two  handsome  mosques,  and  one  good  bath  :  ' 
In  I8in  one  moique  had  vanished,  the  other  was  in  ruins ; ; 
ind  in  1835  there  remained  no  trace  of  either,  or  of  the  j 
lerai.  The  remains  of  ancient  architectural  grandeur 
irr.  however,  more  extensive  in  Baal-Dec  than  in  any 
other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted ;  and  liurckhardt 
regards  them  as  superior  in  execution  even  to  those  of 
Ihclattcr.  Finely  grouped  togetlier,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  town,  are  three  temples,  the  largest  occupying  a 
circuit  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  originally  consisting 
of  a  portico,  hexagonal  court,  and  a  quadrangle,  besides 
the  peristyles  of  the  temple  itself.  Of  this  last,  six 
gijiantic  and  highly  |H>lishcd  pillars,  71  it-  6  In.  in 
height,  and  23  ft.  in  circumference,  with  their  cornice  and 
tnlablature,  remain  to  attest  the  stupendous  magnitude 
md  t)eauty  of  the  structure  of  which  they  made  a  part. 
The  two  courts  were  encompassed  by  chambers,  open 
lotvards  the  front,  supposed  by  Wood  to  have  been  either 
the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  or  public  schools  ;  and  the 
iwristrle  was  surrounded,  towards  the  W.,  by  an  cs- 
planaile  2f)|  ft.  in  width,  and  terminated  by  a  sloping  wall 
Sit.  hl^h.  In  this  wail  are  three  enormous  stones,  of 
thich  two  are  fiO  and  the  other  03  ft.  in  length,  their 
common  l)readth  and  thickness  behigl2ft.  These  gl- 
pntir  masses  are  more  tlian  20  It.  from  the  ground  ;  and 
the  course  immediately  below  them  consists  of  blocks, 
list  enormous,  lertainly,  but  varying  from  30  to  37  ft.  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  12  and  a  thirknrss  of  9  ft.  The 
remainiler  of  this  lyclopian  wall  is  formed  of  very  larjto 
itoiii's,  liiit  there  are  none  so  vast  as  the  above.  Imme- 
diatel)'  to  the  S.  of  the  great  temple  is  a  smaller,  but 
mure  perfei't  edilice,  of  which  the  peristyle,  walls,  and 
20  cnluiiiiis  remain.  Tlie  diior-wny  leading  into  the  body 
of  this  temple  is  25ft.  high  liyVOft.  loin.  Iirnad,  sur- 
mounted by  a  superb  basso-relievo,  represeiiting  an  eagle 

«  Anlhoritln  dIffW  rnniililer.ihiT  ni  to  the  itlluatlnnor  llnaMliv. 
r..'"kf"»  iii.ip  l7'rfiiWf,  i;i.',|  iil;*kes  ttte  lat.  .11"  '.I'  .N.,  loni;. 
>"  .s'K.i  KcimHll'imii.  fieoi;.!.  7'i.|  rpilliie* llii'iii  lo.ll"  r.TO"N., 
.v.*  ir  K.  In  Kabiiuantins|i|rrjwJ<,  l(»7)lhclu.  UaS"  Alf  3u"N., 
lon||.  30»  'f  K. 


The  smaller  temple  is  without  courts. 

A  Ijarbarniis  Saracenic  wall  is  liiiilt  across  these  ruini 
on  the  K.  j  300  or  400  It.  from  which  Is  the  third  temple, 
a  bcautil'ul  circular  building,  surrounded  by  Corinthian 
pilliirs  ;  its  extreme  external  diameter  lieing  C3  ft.,  and 
its  interior  32  ft. :  most  probably  it  had  been  surmounted 
by  a  cupola.  It  is  considered  as  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  art ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  tottering 
state.  Like  tlie  larger  temples,  it  is  built  of  compact 
limestone,  with  but  little,  if  bny,  cement.  In  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  town,  on  the  highest  spot  of  ground  within 
the  walls,  is  a  solitary  Doric  column  (Pococke  says  Tus- 
can), GO  ft.  high,  including  capital  and  petlestal.  On  the 
top  is  a  basin  3  ft.  deep,  from  which  a  hole,  cut  through 
the  capit,il,  ciimmunieatcs  with  a  curved  channel  Din. 
wide  and  G  deep,  cut  in  the  S.  side  of  the  shaft,  from  top 
to  bottom.  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  pillar 
was  connected  with  tlie  water-works  of  the  city  ;  some' 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  clepsydra  or  water-dial.  The 
walls  of  tliccity,  3  or  4  m.  in  circuit,  exhiliit  a  strange 
mixture  of  materials ;  the  breaches  made  by  time  or  war, 
in  the  older  erections,  having  been  repaired  at  different 
times  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temples  and  other 
buildings.  In  one  place  may  be  seen  a  large  altar-piece 
reversed;  in  others,  stones  inscribed  with  Greek  or 
Itomaii  characters  ;  but  all  in  confusion,  and  many  turned 
upside  down.  The  gates  are  of  the  Saracenic  period. 
Without  the  w.ills,  5or  fi  m.  W.,  is  a  rem.irkabie  isolated 
Corinthian  column,  between  50  and  60  ft.  high,  with  a 
square  compartment  on  its  N.  side,  as  for  an  inscription, 
but  no  letters  remain.  N.E.  of  the  town  is  a  sul>lerranean 
aqiUHiuct,  16  ft.  below  the  surface,  with  several  curious 
chambers  cut  in  tlie  surrounding  rock.  The  whole  neigh- 
buurhood  looks  like  an  immense  stone  quarry  ;  and  on  the 
S.K.,  at  50 or  GO  paces  from  the  walls,  among  other  stones 
of  immense  size,  is  one  worked  on  three  sides,  larger  than 
any  used  in  the  wall  of  the  great  temple.  It  is  70  ft.  in 
length,  with  n  breadth  and  thickness  of  14  ft.  Greek,  Uo- 
man,  and  Saracenic  ruins  cover  the  country  for  3  or  4 
leagues  round,  all  evidently  connected  with  the  former 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  this  city. 

No  ancient  autlior  refers  to  the  buildings  at  Baal-Bee  I 
.Tohn  of  Antioch,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  7th  century, 
ascribes,  in  an  incidental  manner,  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
pie  (perhaps  the  great  one)  to  Antoninus  Pius  ;  and  this 
Is  the  only  account,  with  any  pretensions  to  authority,  of 
the  origin  of  these  extraordinary  remains  1  But  Baal- 
Bee  was  a  flouriiihing  city  ages  liefore  the  Christian  a'ra, 
and  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  Baal-Ath,  huilt 
by  Solomon,  in  Lebanon  (2  Cliron.  viii.  6.),  was  identical 
with  Uaal-Bec.  Tills  is,  Indeed,  the  received  opinion  of 
ail  classes  in  Syria  ;  and  though  tlie  remains  of  Corinthian 
architecture  eaniiot  be  referred  to  a  remoter  period  than 
th.it  of  the  Koinan  emperors,  the  cycloplan  wall  is  evi- 
dently of  a  far  more  ancient  date,  and  answers  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  "  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,"  built 
for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  (1  Kings,  vii.  10.)  Dr. 
Itirhnrdsnn  has  shown  that  the  cutting  of  tlie  atones  Is  of 
Jetvisli  workmanship.    (  TraveLi,  ii.  310.  and  ,504.) 

Th.it  the  Syrian  deity  IUal  (literally  Lord)  was  a  per- 
sonlHcation  of  the  sun,  as   the   vlvlrylng   prliici|ile    of 
nature,  is  evident  i'rom  ticrodian  (v. 5.),  ilie  various  |iiw« 
S  3 
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MgM  of  Scrlptiiro  firom  Judges  to  Jeremiah,  and,  Indeed, 
fttimthe  united  teitimony  of  antiquity.  (Calmel,  Die- 
UotMaire  tie  la  SibU,  art.  Baal.)  Bec,  or  more  properly- 
Beit,  U  a  dwelling.  Baal-Bee  ilRniflen,  therefore,  the 
houie  or  city  of  the  «un,  and  thU  deslgnntlon  the  town 
retained,  In  the  Greek  form,  Ileliopolis,  which  ia  mtroly 
a  tranilatlon  of  It)  Syrian  name.  It  may  bo  concluded 
that  Ben-hadad  subdued  this  city,  with  the  adjacent 
country  (8  Chron.  xvl.  4.)  i  and  that,  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damaicui,  It  passed  beneath 
the  sway  of  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings,  xvl.  9.) ;  but  the 
•iience  of  all  the  most  ancient  authors,  respecting  so  po- 
pulous and  wealthy  a  city  Is  as  profound  as  It  Is  remark- 
id>le.  It,  of  course,  share<l  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Syria, 
passing,  successively,  Into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  the  station  of  a  garrison  in 
the  time  of  Augustus :  but,  while  under  the  Homans, 
teems  to  have  been  famed,  rather  for  Its  wealth  and 
splendour,  than  for  Its  military  importance.  It  made, 
however,  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Arab  arms  A.n.  6M, 
and  was  at  length  surrendered  upon  a  capitulation,  the 
terms  of  which  sulBcientiy  attest  its  great  resources  i 
3,000  oi.  of  gold,  4,000  do.  of  silver,  2,000  silken  vests,  and 
1,000  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  the  price 
demanded  and  paid  to  preserve  it  from  plunder.  In  748 
(t  was  sacked  and  dismantled  iu  the  wars  of  the  Ommiyadc 
and  Abbassidc  caliphs,  and  from  this  blow  It  never  re- 
vived. During  the  crusades  it  submitted,  alternately,  to 
whichever  party  happened,  for  the  time,  to  be  the 
stronger,  tn  1400  it  was  plundered  by  the  Tartars  under 
Tamerlane  or  TImur  Bec,  since  which  pericid  it  has  been 
of  no  importance  except  to  the  .intiqiiary  and  historian. 
In  1750  it  was  shaken  by  an  earthqunke  ;  and.  Judging 
flrom  Its  decline  during  the  last  century,  the  day  Is  not 
far  distant  when,  like  many  other  eastern  cities,  it  will 
cease  entirely  to  be  inhabited. 

Though  nothing  certain  be  known  of  the  history 
of  Baal-Bee,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  its  opulence 
and  grandeur  must  have  been  mainly  owing,  partly 
to  its  situation  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  country, 
but  more  to  Its  being  a  commercial  en(re-p6t.  Any 
one  who  takes  up  a  man  of  Syria  will  see,  at  a  glance, 
that  Its  position  is  one  of  the  best  that  could  have  been 
selected  for  an  intermediate  station  between  Palmyra  and 
the  cities  and  ports  along  the  Phoenician  coast.  Com- 
modities passing  from  Palmyra  to  Tripoli,  Berytus 
(Bcyrout),  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  and  conversely,  would  be 
most  conveniently  and  expeditiously  carried  by  way  of 
Baal-Bcc.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  was  mainly  indebtea  for 
that  wealth,  of  which  Its  ruins,  like  those  of  its  great  rival 
Palmyra,  attest  the  magnitude,  to  the  tr.-uie  of  which  it  was 
long  a  principal  centre.  And  the  desolation  in  which  these 
two  splendid  cities  are  now  Involved  is  at  least  owing  as 
much  to  the  changes  that  have  token  place  in  the  channels 
of  commerce,  as  to  the  barbarism  and  ignor.mce  of  their 
modern  masters.  {Maundrell,  IHI— 187. ;  I'ocuckc,  ii. 
106—113. :  Wood  and  Dawkim't  Huins  qf  lialbec,passim  i 
Volncy,  It.  190.  206.;  Burckhariit't  TraveU,  ID.  17.  j 
RicHardton't  Travels,  II.  502—510. ;  Robinson,  II.  93— 
106.  ;  Addison,  ii.  49-73. ;  Ktliutt,  11.  274.) 

BAAK,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Zug,  2  m.  N. 
Zug.  Pop.  2,200.  It  Is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  has  a 
fine  town-house,  built  In  1671,  and  a  paper  m.inufactory. 
BAARLE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Unibant, 
12  m.  S.E.  Breda.  Pop.  l,G(i0.  It  gave  its  name  to 
Barlsus,  the  celebrated  litterateur  and  Latin  poet. 

BABA  (an.  Ledum),  a  rape  and  sea-port  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  An,itolia,  22  ni.  S.  from  the  most  soutli- 
erly  point  of  Tenedos,  lat.  .S9'='  30'  6"  N.,  long,  'lip  .")'  E. 
Near  the  cape  is  the  town,  small  and  ill-built,  with  about 
4,000  inhabitants.  It  was  I'lrmerly  famous  fur  a  manu- 
facture of  knives  and  sword  blades  ;  but,  though  not  en- 
tirely abandoned,  this  manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  ofl'. 
The  port  is  prartieablc  only  for  small  vessels.  Large 
quantities  of  vulonia  are  produced  in  the  neiKhliouring 
country.  The  trees,  with  the  flei'ls  on  which  tney  gr^'w, 
belong  to  a  multitude  o(  individuals  ;  one  man  being  the 
proprietor  of  5  trees,  another  of  10,  and  so  on.  The 
right  tn  export  the  vnlonia  is  a  privilege  annually  c  >n- 
flruied  by  a  firman  ;  a  less  or  greater  sum  being  paid  to 
the  seraskier  by  whom  it  is  obtained.  ( I'uyage  du  Due  de 
Raguse,  ii.  p.  14li.) 

nAK.\-DA(<II,  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Kurope,  prov. 
Silistria,  near  the  N.W.  angle  of  Lake  Ita.ssein,  which 
communicates  with  the  Black  Sea,  21  ni.  S.  Danube. 
Fop.  10.000.  It  Is  well  fortllied  ;  streets  paveil,  but  dirty ; 
has  5  mosques.  2  public  baths,  and  a  college.       Tlie 

ground  on  which  it  stands  ii>  morsliy ;  and  the  only  water 
t  for  drinking  is  conveyed  to  it  a  distance  of  alHMit  3  m. 
by  an  aque<luct.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  tr.ide  by 
means  of  the  port  of  Kara  Kerinan,  one  of  the  outlets  of 
l,ake  Kuasein  on  the  lllack  Sea.    < 

Baba-Dagh  was  built  by  the  Turkish  sult.m  B.ijaiiet.  It 
if  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  thi'  wars  hitturen 
Ruulaand  Turkey,  and  has  sometimes  been  the  winter 
aoartart  of  the  grand  vliier.    ( Ihctiim.  (ItuKrap/iiqiu-. ) 

BAB-KI;-MANDKB   (STKAITS    OI';,   the   ttr.^it 
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uniting  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  Arabic  Oulph  or  n..! 
Sea.   The  distance  across,  flrom  a  projecting  cape  on  th 
Arabic  shore  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  is  ahi  » 
20  m. ;  but  in  the  Intermediate  space,  though  inn  h 
nearer  Asia  than  AfVIra,  Is  the  small  island  u'  Perinl* 
and  some  other  still  smaller  Islands.    Pcrlm  i>  i„  J"!' 
12°  3,V  30"  N.,  long.  43°  2H'  E.     The  channel  betwwn 
Perim  and  the  Arabic  coast,  though  narrower  than  th 
other,  and  the  current  more  rapid,  is  the  most  frcqucnteH 
by  Arabic  vessels,  probably  because,  being  only  ttom  7  » 
14  fathoms  deep,  it  allows  of  their  casting  anchor  whirl 
owing  to  Its  great  depth,  is  impracticable  in  the'greatir 
or  western  channel,  ^' 

Bab-el-Mandcb  means  literally  the  gate  of  tears  ■ 
designation  it  may  have  derived  either  from  the  ilann'cra 
incident  to  its  navigation,  or  from  those  incident  to  the 
navigation  of  the  seas  on  either  side.  ® 

BABYLON  (B«/S.,x«,)  or  BABEL  ("jsa)  . 
city  of  Asia,  cap.  Chaldea,  and  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  being  iirobably  the  largest  city  of  anti- 
qtiity,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  famous.  No! 
thing  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  but  im! 
tnense  and  shapeless  masse.s  of  ruins;  their  sites 
being  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  and  meanly 
built  town  of  Ilillah,  the  cap.  of  a  district,  and 
the  residence  of  a  bey  appointed  by  the  pacha  of 
Bagdad.  This  town  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
S.  part  of  the  old  enclosures ;  lat.  32°  28'  so" 
N.,  long.  44°9'45"E.  Pop.  6,000  or  7,000, 
Arabs  and  Jews.  It  is  surrounded  by  mud  walls 
and  a  deep  ditcli,  and  has  four  gates.*  It  has  a 
rude  citadel,  the  only  public  building  within  tlic 
walls,  except  a  single  mosque,  and  6  or  7 
oratories.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment, by  Rich  {Mem.  1 1.  ),  of  the  sources  whence 
the  ]niblic  revenue  is  derived,  that  some  manu- 
factures of  silk  exist,  and  that  there  are  also 
dyeing  houses,  tanneries,  and  lime  kilns;  but 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  evidently  ajrri. 
culturists  (fellahs).  The  Euphrates,  at  Ilillah 
in  its  medium  state,  is  450  ft.  wide,  7J  ft.  deep', 
and  its  mean  velocity  is  about  2^m.  an  hour. 
The  whole  surrounding  country  is  intersecied 
w  ith  canals.  The  undoubted  antiquity  of  many 
of  these  works  is  not  a  little  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  .soil,  which  is 
wholly  alluvial,  and  so  soft  that  the  turning 
the  course  of  the  river  by  Cyrus  (Herod.  Clio. 
191.;  Xen.  Ci/rop.  vii.  5.),  docs  not  appear 
to  Rich  an  exploit  of  any  great  difficulty. 
(^fem.n.)  The  Euphrates  annually  overflows 
its  banks,  inundating  the  country  for  many  miles 
round,  and  even  rendering  the  district  between 
the  Euphrates  .ind  Tigris  navigable  in  many 
pl.-iccs  for  flat-bottomed  boats.  This  annual 
flood  fills  the  canals,  and  facilitates  agriculture 
in  a  surprising  degree.  l"he  air  is  salubrious, 
and  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  producing  dates, 
rii'c,  and  grain  of  every  kind,  in  astonishing  pro- 
fusion ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  and 
irregular  exactions  of  the  pachas,  and  the  inse- 
curity to  which  all  kinds  of  property  is  exposed, 
the  inhabitants  exert  no  sort  of  industry ;  the  nu- 
merous canals  are  left  dry  and  neglected,  except 
when  filled  spontaneously  by  the  river;  and  the 
small  (Miuntity  of  land  that  is  cultivated  is  not 
half  tilled.  (Niebuhr,  Vuy.  eii  Ar.  ii.  234— <J37.; 
Uaiiu'olfs  Travels,  p.  174,  &c. ;  heiinell's  Ceog. 
Her.  i.  4,')9,\c. ;  liic/t's  Mem.  on  llu.  liab.  pp.  1— 
17. ;  Mi^iian's  Trav.  in  Chaldea,m.  114—122.) 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  a  city,  once  the 
greatest,  most  magnificent,  and  powerful,  in  the 
world  ;  "theglory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldee's  excellency."  (l.sa.  viii.  20.  )  >Venccd 
say  little  of  the  identity  of  the  site  occupied  by 
the  ancient  and  modern  towns ;  this  has  been 
completely  established  by  Major  Rennell.    It  is 

*  Wlim  Mr.  nicli  wiu  hero,  li|1,  llic  iwrhn  of  BjRiI.iil  liail  rr- 
clerT.1  fl  ni'w  wnll,  of  liabyUnil  tn  tirirks.  tn  Im.-  rotutrii.  (•fl  (  Hrni.  !M . 
lint  tliU  .-t|>|)i..irH  not  to  liiive  Iweii  duii^'  a»  JAte  as  ISt7.  (^tt'  HignaWl 
Irmrli.y.  \il.) 
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lufllciont  to  observe,  that  the  traditions  preserved 
hy  eastern  writers ;  the  universal  belief  of  the 
present  inhabitants;  the  descriptions  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and,  above  all,  the  discoveries 
by  modern  travellers  of  stupendous  ruins  an- 
iivering  to  those  descriptions,  —  leave  no  room 
or  ground  for  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  (  Rennell,  i.  459 — 51 1 .  )  The  magnitude 
assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  this  celebrated 
city  is  so  immense  as  to  stagger  belief.  It  was 
a  perfect  square,  and,  according  to  Herodotus, 
480  stadia  in  cir.  (C/i'o,  §178.)  Strabo  (p.  738. ) 
gives  the  circ.  at  385  stadia;  Diodorus  Siculus 
at  .'160,  on  the  credit  of  Ctesias ;  but  at  365,  on 
that  of  Clitarchus,  who  was  on  the  spot  with 
Alexander  (ii.  1.).  Quintus  Curtius  gives  it  at 
S68  stadia  (v.  1.),  and  Pliny  (vi.  26.)  at  60  llo- 
man  m.  The  inextricable  obscuritjr  in  which 
the  itinerary  stadium  of  the  Greeks  is  involved 
(sec  liemiell,  i.  17 — 44. )  renders  it  exceedingly 
uncertain  whether  these  differences  are  to  be 
re^rarded  as  real,  or  as  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  different  standards.  Assuming,  however,  that 
the  same  stadium  is  meant  in  each  case,  taking 
it  at  its  least  possible  value,  491  ft. ;  and  taking 
also  the  measure  of  Diodorus,  the  least  of  the 
whole,  the  area  of  ancient  Babylon,  within  the 
walls,  will  be  found  to  be  upwards  of  72  sq.  m., 
or  nearly  3}  times  that  of  London  with  all  its 
suburbs.  If,  at  the  same  value  of  the  stadium, 
the  measure  of  Herodotus,  or  that  of  Pliny 
(which  agrees  with  it*),  be  taken,  the  area  will 
amount  to  more  than  124^  sq.  m.,or6times  that 
of  London  :  and,  finally,  if  the  common  stadium 
of  Herodotus,  600  Grecian  or  604}  English  ft. 
(Euterpe,  §  149.),  be  adopted,  as  well  as  his 
nieasiircment,  the  area  will  swell  to  188}  sq.  m., 
or  9  times  that  of  London. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made,  by  com- 
paring its  area  with  the  area  and  population 
of  modern  cities,  to  estimate  the  population  of 
Itabyion.     But,   on  the   lowest  calculation,   it 
would  be  found,  supposing  it  to  have  borne  any 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  European  city,  to 
have  had  a  population  of  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  5,000,000,  or  about  treble  that  of  London, 
—  a  supposition  to  which  all  but  insuperable  ob- 
stacles are  opposed.     For,  notwithstanding  the 
amazing  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country; 
the  fewer  wants  of  its  inhabitants  compared  with 
tho.su  of  northern  latitudes;  and  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  numerous  canals  which  inter- 
sected the  adjoining  provinces,  and  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  to  the  importation  of  bulky  and 
distant  products ;  still  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with   its  situation  and  government 
sufficient  to  countervail  these  advantages,  and  to 
render  it  all  but  impossible  that  so  vast  a  popu- 
lation could  be  supported  within  its  walls.     If 
any  one  take  up  a  map  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  he 
will  instantly  perceive  that  the  extent  of  coun- 
try round   Babylon   available   for   agricultural 
pur|)oses  must  nave   been  quite  inadequate  to 
supply  the  necessary  demands  of  the  supposed 
pui)ulation.     The  Babylonian  plain,  fertile  as  it 
is,  is  soon  lost  in  the  interminable  deserts  of 
Sinjar  and  Arabia:    the  marshes  and   lakes  of 
Lower  Mesopotamia  and  ChaUlea  make  a  large 
deduction  even  from  its  fertility;  while,  as  if 
wholly  to  neutralise  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  city,  the  Babylonian  monarchs  threw  a  variety 
of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise. 
(Her.  Clio,  185.)     But  we  need  not  pursue  this 
discussion,  the  fact  being  universally  admitted 
that  Babylon  possessed  but  few  points  of  resoni- 
blance  to  a  nuxlern  Euro)>ean  town.    The  build- 

*  The  Roman  mill' wus  R  Ilnnian  stadia.    {Retmelt,  i.  IH.) 


ings  and  population  bore  no  proportion  to  its 
extent,  and,  in  the  words  of  Itich,  "it  would 
convey  the  idea  rather  of  an  enclosed  district 
than  that  of  a  regular  city."  (P.  43.)  Pasture 
and  arable  land  was  contained  within  the  walls, 
sufficient,  says  Q.  Curtius  (v.  1.),  to  supply  the 
wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
a  gross  exaggeration ;  but  if,  as  must  have  been 
the  case,  a  large  portion  consisted  of  productive 
ground,  its  produce  might  have  added  consi- 
derably to  the  provisions  it  was  possible  to 
place  in  store.  Xenophon  affirms,  that  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  it  was  stored  for 
20  years,  — r^Ut  4  limfn  irS,  (  Cyrop.  vii.  5. ) ;  and 
though  this  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  much 
beyond  the  mark,  yet,  at  a  subsequent  period,  it 
actually  did  sustain  a  siege  by  Darius  Hystaspes 
of  1  year  and  7  months,  and  was  then,  as  in  the 
former  case,  subdued,  not  by  famine  but  by  sur- 
prise. (Herod.  Thatta,  152. )  That  onlv  a  small 
part  of  its  immense  area  was  occupied  by  build- 
ings is  therefore  evident.  How  much  is  another 
question,  and  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  may  estimate  the 
population  of  Babylon  at  from  l,000,COO  to 
1 ,200,000  This  supposition  derives  support  from 
the  fact  that  Seleucia,  with  a  pop.  of  600,000, 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  halt  the  size  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory.  (Str<^o, 
xvi.  739. ;  ritHi/,  vi.  26. ) 

But  though  a  population  at  all  commensurate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  calculated  on  a 
scale  of  European  density,  be  thus  im])robable, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  seeing  the  way 
in  which  the  area  was  partially  filled  up,  that  the 
magnitude  itself  is  to  be  discredited.  The  au- 
thority on  which  we  must  mainly  rely  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Herodotus.  Not  only  is  he 
the  earliest  profane  writer  upon  this  subject ;  but 
he  alone,  of  all  the  ancient  historians,  had  the 
advantage  of  having  visited  Babylon  in  person, 
and  while  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  tolerable  pre- 
servation. His  account  of  this  interesting  city 
has  been,  with  trivial  exceptions,  anr))ly  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  all  succeeding 
writers,  as  well  as  by  the  investigations  of  mo- 
dern travellers ;  and  though  it  would  be  unfair 
to  test  his  statements  by  the  severe  standards 
applied  to  topographical  descriptions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  —  where  critical  accuracy  in  such  in- 
quiries is  rigidly  demanded,  —  it  is  clear  thut  his 
general  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  while  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  an  eyewitness 
of  what  he  describes,  heightens  our  belief  in  the 
details  he  has  exhibited. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  or  its 
founder,  merely  remarking,  that  after  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  (CVt'o,  179. )  But  even  in  his 
time  it  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  biblical 
critics  have  unanimously  referred  its  origin  to 
the  presumptuous  attempt  of  the  early  post- 
diluvians  to  "  build  them  a  city,  and  a  tower 
whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven."  (Gen.  xi.  4.) 
Jo.sephus  ( I.  Antuj.  iv.  3. )  expressly  savs  that 
Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  thi»  atternpt ;  and  to  this  day  the 
inhabitants  of  these  parts  are  as  fond  of  attri- 
buting every  great  work  to  this  "  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,"  as  those  of  Egypt  are  of  re- 
ferring similar  works  to  Pharoah.  (i2icA,  41.) 
A.sshur,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  (Gen.  x.  11. ; 
Diud.  Sic.  ii.  1. )  having  subdued  the  Babylonian 
with  other  surrounding  powers,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Assyrian  empire.  A  domestic  tragedy, 
resonibling  in  many  )Hiiii(s  that  of  David  and 
S  4 
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Bathsheba,  having  made  him  the  husband  of 


Semiramis,  the  strong  mind  and  many  accom 
plishmenU  of  hi»   wife,  induced  him,   on  his 
death,  to  leave  her  regent  for  his  son,  though 
it  would  appear  that  she  governed  in  her  own 
name,  til!  her  death  (Biod.  Sic.  ii.  20.  J :  and  to 
her  was  owing  most  of  the  grandeur  of  Habylon. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  city  was  built  on 
both  sides  the  Euphrates,  the  connection  between 
its  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by  means  of  a 
brit^e  formed  of  wooden  planks  laid  on  stone 
piers.     The  streets  are  described  as  hnviiig  been 
parallel,  and  the  houses  from  3  to  4  stories  in 
height.     The  city  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  and  by  a  wall  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions, flanked  with  to-vers,  and  pierced  by 
100  gptes  of  brass.   The  wall  was  built  ot  bricks, 
formed  from  thp  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch, 
and  cemented  by  a  composition  formed  of  heated 
bitumen  and  reeds;  the  former  being  brought 
from  Is  (Hit),  on  the  Kuphrates,  about  1U8  m. 
above  lialivlon.     The  temple  of  Jupiter  Helus 
(most  probably  the  Tower  of  Habel)  occupied  a 
central  position  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city. 
Herodotus  describes  it  as  a  square  lower  of  the 
depth  and  height  of  one  stadium,  upon  which,  as 
a  founclation,  7  other  towers  rose  in  regular  suc- 
cession, the  last  tower  liaving  a  large  chapel,  a 
niagnilicent  couch,   and  a  table   of  solid  gold. 
The   building   w.is   ascended   from   without   by 
means  of  a  winding-stuir.     The  space  in  which 
it  was  built  was  enclosed  within  walls,  8  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  consequently  occupying  above 
,3,1  acres.     The  gates  to  the  temple,  which  were 
of  brass,  and  of  enormous  magnitude,  w'eiv  seen 
liy  Herodotus.     In  the  other  division  of  the  city 
stood  the  royal  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  internal  fortification,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
of  vast  dimensions.     (CVio,  IHI.) 

It  is  exceedingly  dillitult,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
impossible,  owing  to  their  extremely  dilapidated 
state,  to  say  to  which  of  the  anuient  buildings 
the  existing  ruins  are  to  be  ascribed.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  Kasr,  or  piilace;  the  .Mii- 
jellibe,  or  the  overturned ;  and  the  llirs  Neinroud, 
or  tower  of  Nimrovl.  'l'lie-.e  are  all  of  great 
magnitude,  and  are  at  very  cmisiilerable  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  The  most  considerable, 
the  Dirs  Nemroinl,  is  a  niouiid  of  iin  oblong 
figiirB,  VfiH  yanls  in  circiiiiirerefue.  On  its  W  . 
side  it  ri.se .<  to  an  elevation  of  l!i8  ft.,  mid  tin  its 
luinmit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brie!  ,  .17  ft.  high.  It 
consists  entirely  of  brick-work,  and  Niebiihr, 
liich,  and  .Mignan,  agree  in  siipiiosiiig  it  to  be 
the  remnant  of  the  sacre<l  eilllice,  and  iileiitical 
withth/  Timer  of  Uidiel.  (  A'/i/im//;-,  ii.  'J'itJ. ;  itnh, 
38.  <!•.  .'54,  Ac,  '2il  Mini.  ^/.isv. ;   Ati.;>iiiii,  'JliJ.  ) 


who  saw,  and  has  minutely  described,  the  citv 
should  not  have  made  the  faintest  allusion  to 
such  extraordinary  structures,  had  they  really 
existed.  The  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  was 
an  object  more  worthy  of  notice,  and  more  likely 
to  attract  attention,  than  the  bridge,  and  yet 
while  Hcrodoti  .  describes  the  latter,  he  says  not 
a  word  about  the  former  !  And  to  say  nothing 
of  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  sucfi 
stupendous  structures  as  those  of  the  hanginir 
gardens  should  have  been  erected  by  a  people 
apparently  ignorant  ••f  the  arch,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable, had  they  been  constructed,  that  Hero, 
dotus  should  have  omitted  to  mention  ihem. 
His  silence  seems  to  show  clearly  that  the  state! 
menu  as  to  these  extraordinary  fabrics  are  really 
as  fabulous  as  they  appear  to  be  incredible. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Curtius  arc  writers  of  little 
authority,  and  have,  on  all  occasions,  evinced 
the  greatest  readiness  to  give  credit  to  and  re. 
(lent  the  most  absurd  and  unfounded  stntu- 
ments ;  and  in  this  instiuicc  Strabo  seems  to 
have  shown  quite  as  little  of  sound  criticism  or 
discernment. 

The  great  works  of  Wabylon  were  all  con. 
structed  of  brick,  except  the  bridge,  the  stones 
for  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance,  since  none  could  be  found  in  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  country.  The  bricks  are  of 
two  kinds,  sun-dried,  and  kiln-dried:  they  are 
much  larger  than  the  bricks  now  in  use,  and 
generally  marked  with  figures  or  letters.  Straw 
or  reeds  are  mixed  with  the  courses,  and  bitumen, 
procured  from  Is  or  Hit,  is  the  usual  cenunt, 
thoiigh  mortar  and  slime  are  also  frequently 
used.  Such  is  the  extent  of  these  vast  riijis, 
that  nearly  all  the  cities  in  their  neighbourhood 
ate  built  fioni  the  niateiiuls  found  there,  and  the 
storehouse  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  which  is 
inexhaustible. 

From  the  death  of  Semiramis,  Babylon  conti- 

nued  u  kind  of  second  capital  to  Assyria,  till  the 

revolt  of  Arbaces  and  llelcses  against  Surdana- 

paliis,  ;)0  generations  later.    It  was  subsequently 

sumetimes  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and 

I  sometimes    that   of    the    separate    kingdom  of 

I  Bubykinia;   but  always  advancing  in  grniuleur 

and  prosperity  till  the  days  of  Nebuchadiii/zar, 

under  uliiim   it   may  be   considered   as   bating 

I  leached  its  zenith.  {Jusrph.  ^Iiilii/.  x.  xi.  1. )     In 

I  the  iiiiilst  of  its  glory,  however,  the  voice  of  the 

I  .lewisli  pro|)lii't  was  raised  against  it.     The  .Me. 

i  ilian  conqiK'Ni  is  threatened  lull  I'JO  years  before 

its  occurrence;  and  "this  glory  of  kingclonis " 

I  is  doonud  to  the  fate  of  S«Hlom  and  (iunniriali ; 

to  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  deslructiiin  ;  to 

I  becoiiic  a  ;.ossessioii  for  llie  bittern  and  pools  of 


The  particulars  given  uImjvc  of  tlie   ancient  >  water;   a  iuir  fur  the  v\ild  beasts  of  the  desert, 

doleful  creatures,  owls,  and  satyrs  (Isa.  mIi. 
xiv.  i7  />ii.i!i.);  predictions,  the  acciimplisliincnt 
of  uliicli  has  been  as  literal  as  coiiipleU'.  In 
the  rei^'ii  of  I.abyiietus,  or  llelslui/zar,  son  of  Ne- 
bncliadiiez/ar*  and  Nitocris,  Cyrus,  the  "aii'iint. 
eil  of  Ibe  Lord"  (  isa.  xlv.  I.),  leil  his  army 
against  the  city.  'I'nisting  to  their  forlilicalimis, 
tlie  Kabyloiiians  derided  bis  alteiii|>t ;  but  eiitnii|{ 
a  ciiiial,  be  diverteil  the  course  of  the  l'.ii|ibiiilev, 
leaving  its  cbannel  lliroiigb  the  town  sullieuiilly 
dry  lor  the  passage  of  bis  army.  1  be  s.imu 
tiling  bad  been  dmie  on  a  former  occasion,  by 
Nitocris,  til  biiilil  the  bridge  ;  but  in  Ibis  iiislaiicu 
nil  aililitloiial  woik  seems  to  have  lueii  per- 
foriiieil,  III  the  ereclinn  of  locks  or  ilaiiis,  In 
pleserve  llie  ruer  in  its  iiatiiriil  cour-e  till  the 
very  monuiit  of  nitack,  and  thus  (irevenl  siis. 
picloii  of  Ins  design  ;  for  had  the  l<abyloiilaiii 
•  Nrliw hulMMW  Itrallisl  iIhi  Uhynrtui Ii;  llrr»lai«i.  t('n,<,7l.) 


State  of  this  famous  city  are  all  derived  from 
Herodotus,  byvvbuin,  as  already  stateil,  it  was 
visited  aAer  its  cinnpiest  by  (  yrns,  and  before 
it  hail  sustained  aiiv  material  injury.  Hut 
if  credit  be  given  to  iaier  and  less  triisuvortby 
•  uthoriiies,  lialiylon  Inul  to  boast  of  siill  ini  re 
extraordinary  inoiiiiineiits  than  any  previously 
mentioned,  .\iiioiig  these  may  be  spieilied  a 
tunnel  under  the  l')iiphrates ;  siibtirranean  ban 
<pietiiig  riMXiis  of  brass;  ami  ibe  fainuiis  b.iiig- 
ing  gardens,  eoiitaining  mar  )  acres  of  l.iiid. 
elevated  .'KXi  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  i  ity,  and 
bearing  timber  trtes  that  uoiild  have  dune  no 
diM-reiiit  to  Ibe  Meilian  forests.  (  /)iiiU.  .Sir.  ii, 
7.  !'.  1".  ;   Sinil'n,  XVI.  7.IH.  ;  Ciiii.  v.   1.  ) 

We  confess,  liovvever,  thai  we  are  I'xireniely 
sceptical  as  to  tin'  existence  of  any  oiu'  of  these 
Ktriicliires.  How  can  it  be  Mipjiosed  tbat  so 
careful  and  curious  un  observer  a.s  lleroiiulu<, 
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BACCARAT. 

iKjien  aivare  of  it,  says  Herodotus,  they  might 
easily  have  enclosed  the  Persians,  as  in  a  trap, 
gnd  effected  their  total  destruction.  Taking 
advantage,  however,  of  a  night  of  revelry, 
Cyrus  drew  off  the  waters,  entered  the  town 
by  surprise,  and  captured  it  almost  without 
resistance.  (Xen^  Cyr.  vii.  5. ;  Herod.  Clio, 
]91, ;  Dan.  v. )  The  sacred  historian  gives  a 
yivid  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
last  ISabvlonian  king  spent  the  ni^ht  before 
liis  death,  and  of  the  awful  warning  which 
preceded  nis  overthrow.  liabylon  remained 
subject  to  the  Persian  monarchs  till  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  it  revolted,  but  was 
jigaiu  subdued  by  stratagem.  Darius  took  away 
the  gates,  and  otherwise  injured  the  city,  so  that 
its  declension  may  be  fairly  dated  from  his  time. 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  defaced  the  temple  of 
liclus  on  his  return  from  Greece;  but  such  were 
the  resources  and  conveniences  of  the  city,  that  it 
remained  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian 
monarchs  for  sei'eral  generations.  It  made  no 
resistance  to  Alexander,  who  intended  making  it 
the  capital  of  his  gigantic  empire.  He  contem- 
plated, also,  the  restoration  of  the  temple ;  but 
havlnj;  employed  10,000  men  for  two  months,  in 
removing  the  rubbish,  the  work  was  stopped  by 
his  death.  Selcucus  Nicator,  who,  after  that 
cvoiit,  became  monarch  of  Babylonia,  founded  the 
city  of  Sek'ucia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
maili'  it  his  capital.  From  this  time,  the  decline 
uf  Babylon  was  as  rapid  as  well  could  be ;  but  the 
mighty  city  which  required  ages  to  rear,  required 
also  ages  in  which  to  perish.  It  was  still  im- 
portant, though  in  ruins,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  Hjra.  {Herodotus,  Thalia,  159. ; 
air.ibo,  xvi.  7.18. ;  Arrian,  xvi. ;  Vtitiii,  vi.  26. ) 
Its  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  turned  into  a  hunting-park  by  the 
I'arlliian  kings,  who  overthrew  the  Seleucidiun 
dynasty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  materials  of 
\'i vast  buildings  served  to  construct  the  newer 
lilies  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  had  shrunk  to  a 
mere  name  in  the  early  days  of  Arab  greatness 
[Ebii  IIauM,70,);  and  in  the  't95th  Ilegira,  A.n. 
1101,  was  founded  the  present  town  of  liillah. 
{.llmt  Fvila  Irak,  art.  llabel.)  The  rest  of 
this  once  famous  district  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  a|;es,  a  desolate  void  ;  its  buildings  musses  of 
kliapeU'ss  ruins,  channelled  by  the  weather,  aiul 
htenilly  the  desolation  which'  the  prophet  pre- 
diitcd;  —  "  And  Kabylon  shall  become  heaps,  a 
ilwelling  place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment,  a 
hi»ing,  without  i\n  inhabitant."  (Jer.  Ii.  ;i7. ; 
liich*,  P'lsiimi  Mi^iMn,\\H—i^.;  JJentle,  OH— 
]p:>.  ;  Aiiinenr,  UtiH— 'JH'.'.  ) 

IIArCAllAT,  a  town  of  Kraiirc,  d*p.  Mciirthe,  csp. 
rinl.,  (Ml  tho  ^lt•llrthl^  10  in.  S.K.  I.uncvilli'.  I'lip. 
3>i^7.  Tiiia  Ijwii  In  ri'inarkul>li'  lor  its  liriiiK  the  neat  of 
liu'  |iriiu'ljinl  miuiiilui'tiiro  iit  Hint  ulaas,  or  cryktiil,  in 
trtmi-  It  wai  ritnlilUlii-il  »<i  iar  liuck  nn  l7)V4i  liut  it 
di I  iiHt  attain  ti>  any  very  con.Hidt>rnl>lo  cinliK'nti'  till  niter 
i!ii'  {iiMcc  or  Itll  j.  wlirn  a  nuinuOti'tiirc  carrUsI  on  nl 
ViiiicIk'  III  lli'iKiiiin  wan  IrHnnlrrri'il  tliltlipr,  Till' 
li -limcn  ami  llii'lr  lamlllcs,  to  tliit  ninnbtT  oriMIII,  are 
I>Iki'<I  III  Ihe  e^liililUlimiMit  ;  hut  Ihe  wmntn  einployi'il 
i;<  |k'liiliiiift  the  iTVtlal  live  at  Itaon-I'l.lapf,  'i  leaKiK'n 
I'^l.ii.t.  I'liu  v.iliir  ot  till'  raw  material  emiiloyed  In  the 
n,iiiiitartiiri'  In  emliiiiited  at  4(lii.UMl  Ir.  n  year,  and  the 
)il«;  ul  the  workini'ii  ill  4io,iKMi  ir.  Tlie  annual  prii- 
Jiii'l'in  fiiiixh  or  iini'iit  rrvntiil  I)  enllmiit  d  at  l.'tiXi.iKNi 
,r  I  ,iiii,iKKi  Ir.  I'.xiliiitlvii  III  llie  work-people  already 
irii  rii'd  M,  hIhiiiI  :|.Vi  lire  eniployi'd  III  Hiilimdlary  depart - 
i:  ill.,  Ill  iiieparlnii  tiiiiiiiiin  or  red  lend,  exlrui  lliiK  pot. 
;,.ii,  pri'|iiirliiK  tools,  Htv.  I'lie  iiineliliiery  employed  hi 
!  '  iiiiiiiiil.ietiiri'  In  nil  driven  hy  tviiter.  i.IIh)i<),  Fniiitf 
;'i/(ur. »./«(■,  II.  p.  HH.) 
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BACHARACH,  a  decaved  town  of  the  Fruiiian 
States,  proT.  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  a  sleep  mountain,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  25  m.  S.S.E.  Coblenti.  It  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  strengthened  by  (1  towers. 
Bacharach  is  a  translation  or  corruption  of  SaecM  ara,  or 
altar  of  Bacchus ,  the  name  given  tc  a  rock  in  the  river, 
usually  covered  with  water,  but  appearing  in  very  dry 
seasons,  or  in  those  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Hence  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  on 
the  rock  to  Bacchus  ;  and  Its  appearance  is  still  hailed 
as  an  omen  of  an  excellent  vintage.  The  town  is  mean 
and  dirty,  and  the  inhab.  very  poor. 

"  In  fact,"  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people,  through  the  whole  of  the  long  ravine 
from  Uoppart  to  Bacharach,  and  as  far  as  Bingen,  must 
be  brought  to  them  from  a  distance,  as,  from  the  scarcity 
of  land,  wine  and  fruit  are  the  only  articles  capable  of 
being  cultivated;  and  how  the  land  which  we  here 
see  can  possibly  pay  the  labour  of  cultivation  Is  quite  a 
mystery.  There  is  scarcely  a  patch  of  half  an  acre  in  any 
one  continued  space ;  mostly  not  half  a  rood.  Every 
little  sheltered  spot,  however  small,  that  possescs  the 
least  soil  —  every  little  crevice  between  the  naked  rocks 
—  is  choked  up  with  vines;  in  many  places  the  vine  is 
planted  in  a  basket,  with  adventitious  soil,  and  sunk  in 
the  rocky  fragments  by  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  care  and 
the  labour  bestowed,  though  not  toilsome,  is  constant ; 
and  the  distance  is  frequently  several  miles  Aiiich  the 
poor  cultivator  has  to  go  from  his  habitation  to  his  vine- 
yard ;  we  should  rather  say  hers,  for  they  appear  to  ba 
chiefly  women,  who  bear  but  little  resemolance  to  those 
fair  and  sylph-like  diimsels  with  which  painters  are  In  tha 
habit  of  peopling  their  vineyards,  when  assembled  to 
gather  the  purple  grape.  A  jacket  and  petticoat,  a  dirty 
handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  the  legs  and  feet 
naked,  the  features  dark,  dull,  and  unmcanrng,  furnish 
the  true  picture  of  a  female  labourer  of  a  Rhenish  vine- 
yard ;  and  this  was  so  generally  the  prevailing  feature  of 
the  picture,  in  all  places  where  the  chief  produce  was 
wine,  that  wo  may  almost  with  certainty  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  an  indication  of 
the  poverty  of  those  who  perform  the  manual  labour, 
however  nrofitablo  it  may  be  to  the  large  proprietor." 

BACKKllGUNdK,  adistr.  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Ben- 
gal, div.  Dacca,  inrluding  part  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and 
the  mouths  of  both  the  ( iangesand  Brahinapoutra ;  having 
N.  Dacca  Jelalporo  distr.,  E.  Tippcrah  and  tho  Bay  of 
Uengal,  S.W.  Jessore  ;  area  2,7»H  sq.  m.;  pop,  (1822) 
fiS(i,(i40;  l>nd  revenue  (182'J-30)  78,180/.  It  is  mostly 
covered  with  jiin);le,  abounding  with  alligators  and  the 
largest  class  of  timers  ;  but  In  parts  It  is  very  fertile  in 
rice,  &c.  It  has  been  noted  for  the  frequency  of  crime, 
especially  of  river  piracy  or  dacoity,  the  country  prc- 
.senting  great  facilitie.i  fur  tho  shelter  of  the  culprits. 
It  Is  subject  to  inundations  that  are  occasionally  very 
destructive.  ( llitmillon's  Uindotlan,  Hep.  mid  Append, 
Jliiutiue,  iitid  Mn/i.) 

HA(;KNAN(i,  a  town  of  WIrtcmberg,  circ.  Neckcr, 
111  m.N.K.  Stutlgiirdt,  In  a  valley  on  the  Murr.  Pup. 
^,4110.  It  has  fabrics  of  cloth,  and  tanneries,  and  a  cunil- 
derahle  trade  in  horses. 

BAt^QUERII.I.i:,  Htown  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Infc- 
rleure,  cap.  cant.,  II  m.  .S.  Iiy  \V.  Dieppe.     Pop.  2,810, 

DACS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  cii.  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  inarsh  of  Mosstoii^a,  32  m.  VV.N.W.  Pelerwar- 
di'in.  Pop.  2,770.  It  was  I'oriiierly  much  more  consider- 
able than  at  iiresent,  and  ban  Ftill  some  lortltlcatlons.  It 
lb  the  sent  of  the  ebapter  of  the  Creek  bishop  of  Bacs, 
who  resiilcs  ut  Neusati  i  and  has  a  considerable  transit 
trade. 

IIADAJ))/  (an.  I'nr  .lugustn),  a  city  of  Spain,  cap. 
Est  remadiira,  near  the  rrontTcr  of  Port  UKal,  In  an  extensive 
plain  In  the  angle  hetweeii,  and  at  the  point  of  eonlluence 
ol,  the  small  river  Itlvlllas  with  the  (iiindlana;  I'.lAin.  S.W. 
Madrid,  i:ia  111.  E.I.Islion  ;  Ul.;i8'  W  N.,  long.  C"  II'  W. 
Pop.  I2,IWH.  The  castle,  situated  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  I'oniliieiire  of  tlii<  two  rivers,  commands  them  anil 
IhetoHn.whleli  is  further  defended  by  various  very  strong 
iorlllleiilliiiis.  The  (iii.idiniin  Is  here  crossed  by  a  good 
bridge  of  VH  iirches,  erected  In  l.'^iKi,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  Ific  (lii  jwnt.  .Streets  narrow  and  crooked,  but 
they  are  well  paved  and  clean,  and  the  houses  goml.  It 
has  .'i  gates,  and  a  line  pronieiiaile  along  the  river.  There 
is  a  ■Irlleiency  of  springs,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  de- 
rived Iroiii  reaerviiira,  i  Isterna,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
lil>h<iprir,  anil  t!ie  ri'»idenee(ir  the  captain-general  of  the 
prov.  The  cathedral  has  aoine  good  paintings,  espe- 
iially  thine  by  Moralis,  a  native  of  the  place  i  and  there 
are  neveral  lonvenls  <uid  hospitals.  It  has  manuractoilea 
ol  iiMp  and  I'oarie  cloth,  witli  tanneries  and  dv(<-woiks, 
and  I*  the  sent  of  a  pretty  active  trade  (mostly  contra* 
bind)  ullli  Porlngal. 

Ilad.ijos  livery  ancient,  having  been  a  considerable  place 
iiiiiirr  III!'  llomuiK.  It  bill  always  Ihi'II  regnrded  aaainlll- 
laiy  po»t  ol  till' uii'iilot  liiiporliuiee.  Diirliiglbe  lutewar 
nilli  Kraiire.  II  was  tiikni  tiy  the  French  under  Marshal 
Soull  on  the  loth  uf  Jan,,  1811 ;  the  garrliun,  aiuuuntlng 
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to  15,000  men,  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  it  was  twice  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  the  Anglo- Portuguese  army.  In  the  following  year 
the  Bicgo  was  undertaken  by  the  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington ;  and,  after  some  of  the  outworks  had 
been  carried,  It  was  taken  by  storm,  after  a  desperate  re - 
Bistance.  on  the  6tli  of  April.  On  this  occasion  the  allied 
army  lost  about  5,000  men,  killed  and  wounded.  1  he 
«lory  of  this  brillLint  acliiovcment  was  unhappily  Ur- 
nlshed  by  tlic  excesses  committed  by  the  victorious  sol- 
dlory,  despite  every  effort  to  prevent  tliem,  on  the  de- 
fenceless inhabitants  of  the  town.    (MiBano;  Napier, 

BADALONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  within  a 
thort  distance  of  the  sea,  with  a  castle;  0  m.  N.E.  B.-;r. 
celona.  Pop.  4,H7r).  The  climate  is  excellent ;  and  the 
environs  are  fertile  and  iM-autlfUI.  ,  „.    .     . 

DA1)\UMY,  a  strong  hill  fortress  of  Hmdostan.proT. 
Brjiipoor,  presid.  Konibay,  .Vi  m.  N.  K.  Oarwar ;  lat. 
ISO  5.V  N.,  long.  T.'!"  49'  K.  Pon.  about  2,5(M).  If  con- 
tlsts  of  fortlfled  hills,  with  a  walled  town  at  the  bottom, 
containing  an  Inner  fort.  It  has  always  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  strongest  hill-fortresses  in  India,  and  suocess- 
flilly  resisted  a  whole  Maharatta  army.  It  wa^i  taken  by 
gtorm  In  ISIH,  bv  a  division  of  the  .irmy  under  Sir  1. 
Munrn.  A  remaVkiible  cli.iotic  distribution  of  rocks  pre- 
vails throughout  the  oimntry  around  llad.iuniy, 
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Is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lake  of  Constance,  with  its 
two  arms,  the  lakes  I'lbfrlinum  and  Zi7/,  as  far  as 
Stein.  l>etW(H>n  which  town  and  Kglisan,  however,  the 
territoiies  of  the  .Swiss  cantons,  Schaffhansen  and 
Zurich,  Intervene  three  times  between  the  Hhlne  and 
the  frontier  of  Baden.  On  the  VV.  the  Hliine  forms  the 
boundary  towards  Switzerland,  Kraiu-e,  and  Rhenish 
B.ivaria,  with  the  exception  ol  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Basel,  which  lies  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Towards  the  N.  the  territory  of  Hie  grand  duchy  of 
IIc'ssi' and  the  kingdom  of  Havaria,  ami  towards  the  V,. 
the  kingdom  of  Wirtemlierg  and  printipallty  of  Ilohen- 
Inllern  Siginnringen  form  its  hninidaries.  It  lies  lH-twe<'n 
Iat.47'':i/and4y''47'N.  The  surface  is  exceedingly  varied, 
the  length  of  the  grand  duchvl>eingalH>ut  IS<lni.  from  N, 
to  S. ;  its  breadth,  in  t^ower  fthine  circle,  from  the  Khlne 
to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  iH-iiig  ali  >iit  liH  m  ;  in  Hie  Miildle 
Hhlne  circle,  frcnn  the  Hhlne  to  Hie  frontier  of  W'r- 
teinberif,  alxmt  'in  m. ;  and  In  the  Lake  circle,  from  the 
»anie  river  to  the  Wirtenibi'rg  friintier,  extending  to 
nearly  1  !.'>  m.  ;  thus  forming  a  long  irri'gular  llgure.  very 
narrow  hi  tlie  centre,  but  stretching  out  to  ■■onie  hnNiillh 
at  the  IV.  and  .S,  ends.  The  ea>tiTn  hall'  of  this  trait  of 
country  Is  entirely  occnpiiul  liy  a  niuiintainiins  tract, 
extending  from  S.  to  N.,  under  the  <l(n"nilnaticins  of  the 
Black  Forest,  Odenwalil.  *c.  ;  while  the  ivcslcrn  h.ilt', 
exteniling  from  the  fall  of  these  iiKMintaiii*  lo  the  Ithine, 
Is  partly  an  undiil.iting.  but  along  the  banks  of  that  river, 
mostly  a  level  country. 

Miiiinlaim.  —  The  Bhick  forest  stretches  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Ithine,  wlnre  th.it  river  furnis  the  S«i>> 
Ixiiindary,  in  a  northern  direction  thnnigh  the  grand 
duchy  as  far  ai  the  Ne<kar.  and  t"«ard«  the  I'.,  far 
into  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemlierg,  filiiiig  grinlnally  In 
|!ie  latter  iliri-ctlon  with  pniloiigiil  ort^tts,  but  siid- 
ileiily  and  steeply  Inwarils  the  t.illey  ol  the  llhiiii'. 
Its  main  stock  Is  coin|iose<l  of  giitiks  and  graiille, 
which  form,  as  In  the  \  nsges,  doini  •like  iiiassis  with 
steep  sides,  rising  in  the  I'cldherif  J.'i'''i  It.,  in  the  Itel- 
Chen.  4,T<7  ft.  (this  name  is  anahiKooa  lo  the  Hallaiis  of 
the  Vosifes),  and  In  the  lleriogeii  llorn  to  l,:i(Kift.,  above 
the  level  of  the  sra  I  In  the  granite  nil  saiidstniie  is 
(UiieriMipostMl,  anil  rorms  eiiti'iislvi'  pl.itraiix.  capalle  of 
nillivatiiin  to  a  great  hi'lglit  :  mi  Ih  it  not  urily  cxleiisin' 
fiirests  cover  tliese  iiiniiiilains,  liiil  pn'-tiins,  and  oiii 
•mail  villages,  are  I. mud  In  tlnin  at  an  i  li-v.ition  of  H,.VHi 
and  4.1111(1  feet.  Deep  vallejs.  Hilli  pii  tiires,|iii'ly  pre- 
cipitous sides,  Intersect  the  sainUtone  I.iut.  and  pmir 
rapid  streams,  fur  the  most  part  imtliiahle  lor  rails,  into 
the  Valley  iifthe  llliine.  In  some  hills,  a^  Ihr  Kiiniilgs, 
for  instanie,  the  saiiilslnne  appears  In  Inrin  c. imp. it 
isolated  ina>ies  'i.  The  Ih'iIiiI  the  Nerkar,  uhiili  divides 
tlie  Black  I'orest  (  Siliwarswald  i  range  IrMin  the  Odeii- 
wuld.  Is  also  of  snndsliine,  » liii  h  altern.ites  in  the  iiorl  hern 
parts  of  the  grand  dm  hv  with  blue  llnieitone  and  marl. 
The  principal  mast  ol  tlie  Odeiiwald  Is  Ilki'Hise.  aicordinK 
lo  Ki'fersteiii  (iroin  »biisc«ork  «e  t.ike  these  details), 
colypiised  of  s.iiiiUtiilie.  little  iiiterrupli  d  l>>  the  rise  of 
the  gr.inile.  The  liig'iesl  siitnmlt.  the  Kat;eiiliiii  hel, 
V.lHiift.,  lies  In  Haden  ,  hut  the  i.ti  ater  part  '>r  Ihe  chain 
lu'longs  to  the  gr.iiid  duchy  of  llesie.  I.Ike  tlie  lllai  k 
I'orest,  these  heights  fall  ■letply  towards  Hie  Khiiie,  and 
along  tile  fool  of  the  range  till' Acia'i/r>iai,, from  I  leiilellicrK 
lo  Krankfort,  a  lo.el  i  eli'br.ited  lur  pli  tiiresipie  ininiiilalii 
*eenei7,  uniting  Willi  Ihe  rii  h  liimirl.ini  e  id  vegeta- 
tion oflhe  valley,  hus  iM'eii  rarrli<i|  ,1  The  Kaisersliihl, 
In  the  clnle  nf  the  I'pper  llhhie.  Is  foriiii  il  of  a  clump  ol 
heights  of  volcanic  origin,  'eparatiil  Irmn  Ihe  lllai  k 
torrst  by  the  Dirisam  and  Ihe  bit.     On  the  ruck.ialUd 
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4.  A  range  of  steep  hllU,  stretching  from  the  Rhlne'n^!!; 
Schaffhansen,  along  the  W.  and  N.  shores  of  the'l  »v 
of  Constance,  is  named  the  Kauden.  The  doming* 
formation  of  these  hills  is  limestone  :  the  hiehest  l,.,i  ; 
is  2,527  ft.  In  height.  They  run  into  the  flfack  Fn  i^ 
on  the  W.  and  N.,  and  on  the  N.E.  into  the  hilly  .lif,,-'! 
of  Nellenburg  and  Hegan.  The  last  named  elevatinn. 
are  composed  of  Jura  limestone,  in  which  the  bttiai! 
and  other  Isolated  volcanic  rocks  of  Iloliendwyl  Huhei 
stoRbln,  Hohenhiiwen,  &c.,  occur.    6.  Finally,  the  Hell!" 

fenberg,  a  rough  and  sterile  tract,  rises  N.B.  of  tho 
,ake  of  Constance,  and  slopes  down  towards  its  hank, 
on  its  summit,  2,200  ft.  high.  Prince  Fursfenberg  ha,  a 
hunting  seat,  from  which  there  is  a  lino  view  of  the  lakii 
and  the  Swiss  mountains. 

7J»efr.«.— The  princip.il  river  of  the  grand  dncliv  is 
the  Ithine,  which  receives  all  its  streams  except  ttio 
Danulie.  After  losing  itself  In  the  Lake  of  Constanoe 
at  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  its  source,  it  rc-apiicir« 
as  a  rapid  stream  near  Stein,  where  its  breadth' l! 
2.'>0  ft.,  amf  works  Its  w.ay  through  limestone  rocks  tn 
Sch.-ilThausen,  a  little  below  which  place  It  falls  mcr 
a  precipice  from  60  to  GO  ft.  in  height.  Near  I.aurenbur^ 
the  iM'd  narrows  to  a  width  of  only  M)  feet,  forminit  a 
rapid  scarcely  inferior  fii  grandeur  of  effect  to  tlie  cclc 
brated  fall  at  Schaffhansen.  At  Kheinlelden  the  rookv 
ravines  in  Its  IkiI  form  a  violent  eddy,  ,-ind  all  t|i|.s„ 
obstacles  preclude  the  possibility  of  rendering  the  stream 
navigable  above  Basel,  from  which  city  onwivil  it  iaK(.. 
A  northerb-  und  traniiiiil  course.  Its  breadth  at  Han,i 
Is  7."iO  ft. ;  b  t  iis  deptn  is  by  no  means  proportion.iti..  to 
this  extent  o'  surface,  Ihe  stream  iM'iiig  in  many  «pni, 
no  more  than  >  ft.  deep,  while  Its  greatest  average  di'ntli 
between  Basel  and  Straslmrg,  does  not  exceci  pi  |- 
12  ft.  At  Mannheim  the  bill  of  Ihe  river  is  l,(KKI  It  |n 
bre.ulth;  bill  its  average  depth  iM'tween  Strasbnrg  aii,i 
Mavence  varies  between  f>  ft.  and  2t  ft.  The  fall  of  ihn 
Uhineb«>tween  Stein  and  Basel  is  stated  by  llennitsrln,, 
be  7(U  Paris  It.,  and  between  Basel  and  .Mannheim  4li{  n 
The  navigation  on  the  llhine  is  Ihe  most  inipnrtant  nf 
all  the  inland  water  carriage  of  (iermany.  Hetucvn 
Ilasel  .ind  Strasbnrg  Imals  of  2.'i  to  30  Ions  are  used,  .iml 
between  the  latter  city  and  .Maim  barges  of  120  ton-  iJnf. 
den.  Steam-lmals  miw  go  up  lo  Basel,  notviithstai-'iinii 
Hie  islands  and  banks  furnied  by  Ihe  shinini:  iil  tlj* 
river's  bed,  ami  tlie  iincerlainly  of  its  depth,  h  liieh  varui 
alter  every  Hooil.  The  Khlne  is  traversed  hv  two 
bridges  of  Imi.iIs  at  Kelil  and  at  Mannheim,  bcsidei 
several  Hying  bridges. 

The  gri'aler  number  of  the  sire.uiis  falling  lum 
the  llhine  on  its  right  bank  descend  I'riini  tlie  \\\!\,\ 
Korest  uilli  so  rapid  a  fall  that  but  few  nftheni  arenaii- 
gable  even  fur  forest  rafts.  The  most  coiisidernlili.  ani 
the  Wieliach.  which,  during  part  of  its  coiirse  lurins  tlii. 
frontier  of  Ihe  canton  of  Si  liaffhansen  ;  tlie  \\  ii  ,,'1, 
Khii'h  falls  into  the  llhine  lielnw  Basel,  thi.  I:i2.  t||,l 
Kinxig,  vshlcli  joins  the  Ithine  near  Kelil,  and  iin, 
Miirg.  The  two  last  named  streams,  on  whirh  ilm 
greitest  qnanlitv  of  timber  and  llrewoiHl  Is  llnatiil 
down,  have  a  tall  of  nearly  ,'I,IKKI  ft.,  hi  a  i  nnrae  \m\ 
exieediiig  CO  Kngllsh  :niles.  The  largest  aeii'.siiin 
which  the  llhine  receives  during  Its  cmirse  llniiiii;h  t|„. 
grand  duchy  is  the  N'ei  k.ir.  wliiili  his  Its  siiiirre  m 
WIrtemlM'rg  in  the  lll.nk  forest,  and  after  IraiirsiriK 
Ih'it  kingdom,  infers  ll.iileii  at  lleinsheini.  It  is  ii.im. 
galile  for  lio.its  from  C.ein-t.iilt  near  Stiitteart.  \\iw\ 
wliiih  place  II  Is  joined  liy  Hie  Items,  the  Koi  her.  .u  1 
the  .lax  on  its  right,  and  ihe  1  ns  on  Its  left  hank  ;  it 
falls  Inliiihe  llhine  near  Maiiiiheim. 

i.  The  Maine  lorins  the  frontier  towards  Havaria  hiii  fur 
a  short  ili<laiiie,  and  receives  the  TanlHT  at  Weiilifin,, 
Its  depth  Is  11  i|  great,  but  is  regular  ;  ami  lis  genili'  |,,>|, 
which  is  assisted  by  Hie  niimiToiis  windings  of  its  li,j] 
renders  Us  current  well  adapted  to  navigation. 

.'1.  The  DaniilH*.  whose  konries  are  in  the  grand  iliu  In. 
leaves  the  teiritory  iH'I'ore  it  assnines  any  grcritiT 
lm|Hirtaiii'e  than  that  of  a  inninitiin  stnani.  In 
most  westerly  source  Is  that  of  the  llrege,  beiweeri  11,. 
Ilossiik  and  llriglelii.  In  Hn-  Black  I  oresi,  .i  liw  ii.il. , 
N.W.  I'lirtwaniieii.  II  is  joined  a  lillle  alHive  liiin. 
F>cliingen  by  the  llri^.trh.  and   into  Ihiir  iiiilleil  sin  ;imi,. 

which  Iroin  thai    point   liear  the  iiai f   Dainils'.  ih 

waters  I. ill.  whiih.  issiiiiiK  from  tin'  s|irnigs  in  tin  l.i 
lle-yanl  id  tills  town,  lialin  Ihe  honour  ol  heiiit:  lh< 
original  siniries  of  Ihe  great  river.  Alter  Iraversiuu  ;i 
small  district  of  \^  irteinlieiii.  Ihe  DaiiiilH'  nine  itiwr 
enters  the  li  rrllory  o|  llailen.  and  llnally  leaves  it  at  i.>i 
teris|eln  on  the  fionliers  of  Slgmarliigen. 

The  naliiral  fmllitles   for   Intern. il   iiavlgatlnn  In  thr 
grand  dm  by  lis-lid  lor  the  most  part  towanrs  tlie  \V     'I 
N.,  and  iiiert-e  into  one  grand  i  hiiiin  I,  I  In    llliine.    W  • 
the  excepliiiii  of  some  cuts  lo  regiiUlti  Ihe  course  of  llm 
river   iH'iwcin  Kihl  and   Maniilnlm,  lbs  ixrcniliinif 
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«liic1i  ii  regulated  by  a  treaty  «ith  Bavaria,  according  to 
«hi<'l>  ttioie  on  tlie  left  banli  are  managed  by  Baden,  and 
those  on  tlie  riglit  bank  by  the  Bavarian!,  no  navigable 
(iiiaIs  exist  in  the  grand  duchy. 

The  Lalio  nf  Constance  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
natural  f.icilities  fur  water  cuminuniration.  Part  of  its 
northern  bank,  from  Imnienstadt  to  Mersburg,  together 
with  the  whole  shore  of  its  northern  branch,  tne  It'eher- 
liii/ten  Sfe,  and  the  north  shore  of  the  Zeller  Set;  with  the 
city  uf  (.'onstance  on  its  southern  shore,  belong  to  Baden. 
A  ruiiitiderable  trade  with  Switzerland  is  carried  on  across 
It,  uiid  the  introduction  of  steam-boats,  which  keep  up  a 
^ajly  communication  l)ctween  Constance,  Lindau,  and 
Ituhrschach,  in  Switzerland,  has  made  it  a  convenient 
iiassiiEC  for  travellers.  The  whole  lake  with  its  branches, 
contains,  according  to  Itcnnitsch,  an  area  of  9J  German 
tqiiiire  miles,  and  its  deepest  part,  between  Constance  and 
IJiidati,  is  HA4  I'aris  It.  Its  level  above  the  sea  is  l,2&An., 
but  at  the  period  of  the  melting  of  the  siiniv  its  waters  rise 
ai  nuich  as  10  ft.  A  sudden  swell,  which  takes  place  at 
other  times,  and  which  is  termed  the  Kuhss,  is  not  easily 
accounted  for.  The  lake  is  not  unfrcquently  frozen  over 
In  winter,  and  In  18311  horsemen  and  carriages  passed  over 
it.  The  Ilmen  See,  near  Tfulleiidorf,  in  the  l.ake  circle, 
and  the  Miiklng  See,  are  rathor  fish-ponds  than  lakes ; 
anil  tlic  various  meres  in  the  Black  Forest,  which  arc 
foiinil  at  considerable  elevations,  the  largest  of  wliich  are 
tilt'  Ft'ldaee  at  .1,401  ft.,  the  Tittisee  '2,!>'JHtl.,  the  Mummel- 
icc-  .1,130ft.,  the  Nonnenmattweiher  2,84.'ift.,  and  the 
Kichner  Sec  I,4y4  I'arlsll.  above  the  sea,  are  neither  in- 
teresting for  their  extent,  nor  for  picturesque  scenery. 
Tic  laat-mentioned  lake  dries  up  occasionally,  so  that 
corn  Is  sown  In  its  bed  ;  and  in  the  Nonnenmatt  a  floating 
island  of  turf  rises  and  fails  with  the  water  which  lup- 
ports  It. 

t'liiiiate Bcrghaus  gives  the  following  details  con- 
cerning the  climate  of  the  Valley  of  the  Khinc,  in  the 
grand  duchy,  one  of  the  warmest  m  Germany. 
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manganese  is  dug  near  VilUnaen ;  »alt  in  two  chief  bedi 
at  Happenau  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  and  at  Dur* 
rheim,  in  the  Lake  circle.  Coals  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
OfTenburg  ;  besides  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  form  the 
principal  mineral  productions.  Upwards  of  60  mineral 
springs  arc  counted  in  the  grand  duchy.  The  thermal 
springs  of  Baden  are  those  which  are  the  t>est  known  and 
the  most  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  grand  duchy  is  divided  Into  four  circles,  and  con- 
tained, according  to  the  census  of  1834,  241,620  famlUea, 
or  1 ,231 ,310  inhabitants.*  Berghaut  eitimatM  the  popu- 
lation  in  the  year  1838  at  1,203,100. 
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For  the  mountain  districts  the  lame  author  gives  the 
fiiUowlng  mean  temperatures :  — 

Tk«  Bltuk  FftrrKi  .- 
ItriwfFntheiourrnoftht  Knr  ftnitthf  Murit       •  -    A^I^f/R. 

Pitid  (llltii  Alorit  null  ihi' |in-l*nm  -  ■    .)   3iJ 

liiiui  itttto  llrcihiitn  anil  lliv  Khi/l((  ■        ■    fi 

lillto  dltln  JIanutii*  &  till- l.aki' i,fri>nttanc«  U 

Tlie  mean  temporatiire  for  tlie  whole  grand  diirhy  is 
(-•llin.itcd  at  8"  'Mr  It.,  being  3(v  wanner  tli.iii  the  i  limato 
III  Ilir  iilatcail  of  Bavaria.  S.  of  tlie  DanulH-,  but  1^  roidiT 
tlian  the  mean  ti'inpiTatiire  of  ll.inuver,  althoui^h  that 
luneiliiin  llri  4"  lat.  lurtlicr  to  Hie  N. 

(lliiirvatiiiiis,  as  to  -tlie  fall  of  ruin,  give  n  mean  at 
Fri'iliiirg  III  'M  in.  per  aniiuin.  in  (  arlsriihe  the  mean 
vari.iliiMis  of  the  weather  arc, 'J3  ilrar,  8r>  sunihiiie,  Ifil 
mlxril,  i'i  partial  cloudy,  r<4  rioiidy  days  In  the  year. 
Halii  f.ills  I4)i,  snow  'M,  and  fiiifi  iiocur  on  12  days.  'I'lie 
ini:ili  direrlloii  nf  the  winds  in.  Ill  <',irl«riilic  s'.  HS"  \V. 
iir  iiriiriv  W.,  in  Malinlirini  N.  <ii  '  \V.  Tliiiiidrrsliirnis  in 
Ciirlnnihe  iK'cur  on  2ii,  at  Manliriin  nn  VI  days  in  tiie 
year. 

I'riiihicliom Ilirorellii-arci'sslnniif  ItioKrandiliuhyto 

Ihi'tM'rinai 
I.I 

I'Xi  liivivi'ly  ili'Viitril  III  aKrlriiltiire,  Inr  uliirli  the  soil  anil 
rllniili'  III  llinae  ilifitrirts  is  ailmlraliiy  niliipli'il.  Cum  is 
|!ro»ii  with  (ireat  kiin'('»»  i  tin' aviram-  iiliiMi  gluii /nr 
thf  trhi<l,-  stiilf  liy  lliTdtmiiK,  belini,  fur  barley  M  In  !i  fnlil, 
i\hi'.il  11 1'nUI,  maisr  :i4ii  In  HMI  Inlil,  iMitatni's  '1*  tn  llll  fnlil. 
T'li'  >lii|ii't  III  the  IiiIIh  ,ire  every  where  ciiverrd  with  vlne- 
\niiU.  Ill  wliirh  I'Xn  lli'iit  wiiii''  is  grown.  altlmiiKli  only 
ilii'  N.  shore  nf  the  Lake  nf  CniiHtaiii'i' ami  part  nf  Ilir 
nil'  nf  llie  llhiiii'  have  a  S.  clirllvlly  (  and  here  the  viri- 
nily  III  the  Alps.  Ilii"  .lina,  ami  Ilie  IJliiik  I'nnst,  iliininihli 
Ilir  u.irintli.  Bi'lwrin  liii>\iiir<,  thr  wiilniit.  ihi'itiiiit. 
piiiih,  aiirirni,  plimi,  ami  i  liirrv  trri'<  jimiiiire  alum- 
■Uiilly  the  ihiilreit  Iriill  '  ami  the  valli'is  uliiive  iiirii- 
liiini'il  re'inible  one  iM'aiiliriil  Karden.  'I  nbaren,  hiniii, 
nf  a  very  lliii'  ili-ti'ri|illiiii,  anil  llax,  arv  iKlenilvi  ly  ml' 
lit.iti'il ;  anil  llie  Inresis  mini  anniiiilly  a  Inige  (|iiiinilly  nf 
rxi'i'lii'iil  Iir  Hiiil  niik  llinlirr  ilnwii  the  llliine.  Mining!  Is 
■  U'lriirrleil  mi  with  |iarlliil  •m  rets.  Silver  Is  fniiiul  at  SI. 
.\iiliin,  In  till'  vidli'y  nf  till  KiTirIg  ;  iii|iiirr  at  Knrk  ami 
Ni'ii>tndt  I  Irnii  Is  iiiixhii'rd  at  Kandirii,  near  WaliNliiit, 
|i  ir  llaiKi  If,  null  In  other  parts  of  the  Black  t'oreit  t 


loru lliTorelliearci'Sslnniiriliegranililiuliyti 

mil'  ('iisliiin«'  I  caKiir.  till'  alli'iillnlKif  the  liilia 
I  it.iiiN  nf  till'  valleys  nf  till-  llhiiir  mid  Nrekar  was  alniii»t 
I'Xi  liivivi'ly  ili'Vnti'il  III  iixrlriiltiire,  Inr  uliirii  the  snll  and 


Area    ,,      ,  ., 
Intier.  I^.OP"'*''"" 
sq.m.l    inlWt- 


Lake  Circle 
Djilwr  Rhine  Circle 
Middle  Rhine  CIrrle 
Lower  Rhino  Circle 

Totals 


Fer 

sq.  m. 


fil'5  1S4,500 

71-2.'i  ~       ' 

77-7.', 
C4i 


MS,  inn 
4vi,nno 
3i<i,a(Hi 


■i7.5n  I  l,8li3,IOP 


Chief 
Towns. 


Foini- 
lation. 


n'r 


.'ii,(inn  Conslanca  6,V30 
4,7(Kl!Prilhlirg  IS.SOO 
S,'ISII  Knstndt  A.li.'iO 
4,UUUj.Miiiinhrim  '^O.nUU 

CarUruhe    !iO,SlX) 

4,584 1 


The  movement  of  the  Population  in  the  year  1833-34 
was  as  follows :  — 


I^Ve  Circle    - 
Upper  Rhine 
Middle  Klilne 
Lower  Rhino 

Tulali 


Birthi. 


LeRlt.     IlU'glt.    Total 


.'1,7  an 

S.S'^l 
1. '1,017 
10,!MI7 


l,'21(i 
■i,l<l'^ 
ii  ,4.1(1 


fi,').1fi 
11,013 
17,447 


40,41)5  I   T,;>60  i  4H,0a5 


Mar- 

rlaget. 


1,M9 
.1,449 


9,871 


Deaths. 


An.  In- 

creaM 

from 

IH33  to 

1834. 


8,771 
1.^,888 
10,814 


l,.Vt4 
6,0  IS 

7,841 


41,g8A  ;!I3,4M 


Thur.  the  proportion  to  1 ,000  inhabitants  is,  of  births  38, 
of  deaths  34,  of  mitrriages8;  and  theiilegitimatc  births  are 
to  the  legitimate  as  1  to  ."i^.  The  annual  increase  in  the 
22  years  from  1811  to  1833  averages  only  lO.fiOO,  and  for 
the  years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  was  only  2,.'>38. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was,  in  the 
ye.ir  18.11,  as  IIKJ  to  1 ;  of  births  of  legitimate  children  to 
marriages  as  41  to  I.  Ilennitsch,  in  liis  detailed  statis- 
tical description  of  Baden,  gives  the  following  tables, 
showing  the  religious  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants  in 
1833. 


f.allerirrle    • 
I'tiiipr  Rhino 
Ariilille  Rhine 
Lower  Rhine 

Totals 

Calholiri.  ,  I'lololnnts. 

Menonites. 

Jewi. 

l(l.'i,i|ll!l 

!i7»,i;i;'.i 

1W,1117 

n,iw) 

R|,I,'.IS3 

Mi;,3.'.ri 

13.'.,0ll'i 

in.i 
l.V.) 
3IIS 
847 

I.SRA 
.3,174 
4,817 
g,168 

HI0,.13II 

377,.'i.TII     1      1,419 

19,4li3 

Orcnpationf  ofihe  Peopli' — AgrieiiHurr The  cultivat- 
ed land  is  divided,  according  to  Bcrghaus,  as  follows  :  — 


Anil). 1. mill, <i:ul..Mi'aiU)WB,      Ciiiiinun^,     | 
KiiK-Arrel.]      In  .Viri-s.        &c.  )iar1. i-ull. 

Forettn. 

I,l.'i3„3llll 

Vlneyanls. 

1,V1S,90I    1        3nil,7iJI                30i,8'i^ 

I'>il,.'i(ll 

The  produce  Is  stated  to  amount  to- 


r,>t«l  I'riKlucc 
nf  Cnrn. 
Uuailern. 

"7,7'is,'ifi.'r 


PolftlnM. 

yuiiTicrs. 


M'Ine.         Ileinp.    iTnlmrro. 
In  (Ul<.    I  Quinldll.    Ulllnlall. 


(ivii.iiiKi   i3,i.'in,M.i    4s,iion      1/11,(100 


llofM. 
Uuhiiali 

lo.non 


of  the  Cereiilla,  wheal  Is  grown,  lint  in  a  small 
prnpnrliiiii,  nut  I'sii'i'illiig  l..'liilh  nf  the  whole.  Spelt  ll 
the  ^•raln  nf  wiilili  lin  nl  is  prim  Ipally  made.  Maize  I* 
extrlislvely  i  iillivatcil,  Iml  rliiellv  as  green  fund  for  rattle, 
lielng  sown  thick,  and  allowed  to  run  np  to  n  gr<  at 
hi'Iglit.  Artilirlal  prassrs  and  turnip*  are  in  universal 
nsi'  In  the  vale  nf  llif  llhlne,  In  which  agriculture,  on  the 
whnli'.  is  rarrird  nil  npiiii  the  best  scale,  and  far  exceed. 
Inn  the  eiiltivatlnii  nf  any  other  part  nf  (ierinnny.  The 
iiiiailiiws  are  iriiiinti'il  in  Hie  Italian  style, which  the  nii- 
nieriiiii  inniinl.iin  rill*  astlnt.  while  tlie  cnrii-nelds  are  In. 
terspirsi'il  Willi  inuntii'ss  Irnit-trrrs,  and  even  the  licils 
are  siirrniiiidi'il  with  plants  nf  hrm|i,  sown  singly,  which 
attain  a  ninarkalili'  hilKlit  and  thlikness.  The  best  de- 
scriptlniis  nf  vvlni'  are  lliini' nf  the  Ortenaii  and  nf  the 
valleys  nf  the  Malm-  and  Neckar.  The  Klinnniliiieir 
ami  1^1 1  I'M,  iiHiT  grnwlln  are  Ihnse  mnst  nilmlred.  The 
jiriiiliiie  of  llinliir  and  llrewniul  Is  i  sllniated  at  !i78.li(iO 
nililr  fnlliiitiis,  nf  wlilrh  a  large  jinrtlnu  Is  lent  dnwn  the 
llhlne  to  the  slilii.liullders  nf  llnllaiid.  and  Is  knnwn  liy 
the  name  nf  llullii»ilirki<lt.  Masts  nf  I.VI  feet  In  length, 
and  naks  nflhi'  chilliest  gnmth,  are  yearly  felled  In  great 
numliers  fnr  expnrtatiiin  tn  the  niniith  nflhe  llhlne. 

The  niiiiilier  nf  In  ad  nf  cattle  In  the  grand  ihichr  Is 
stated  In  1m'.  7.1,1*3  hnrsis  ;  4H(i,4(i4  hntneil  latlle;  lAsjOtl 
.llliji  ;  VJ. •.•".■' Itnals  ;  .'llr.'.NIKI  |ilt!«. 

ttl  the  sheep  |r,,H..ii  aie  drslKiialed  as   Spnnl«h  merl- 

*  Vl>.,  m^flM  males,  anil  taXfiib  Ikmales, 


B 


noM,  and  110,087  u  Improrcd  breeds.  The  Jiumber  of 
beehWat  li  lUted  itt  14,030.  An  agricultural  ouociation 
•t  Carliruhe  Hh  branchei  in  aeveral  other  townt,  and 
priiei  are  aonually  dlitributed  to  encourage  improve- 
nienti.  ' 

Utning and  MaintfaetuM—OoMwatMngwu  (or- 
merly  a  principal  obfect  of  Induitry  along  the  Hhlne,  from 
Baiol  to  Mannheim ;  it  li  now  oonflned  to  the  district 
between  Phllipiburg  and  Wlttenwelcr.  The  mines  of 
Teufeltgnind  yielded  in  1835-6,  794*  mki.  of  silver.  In 
the  year  1836-7  the  same  mine  produced  l,0B2  mki.  of 
•llrer.  The  mines  of  St.  Anthony  In  the  valleAr  of  the 
Kinilg  produced,  under  the  mnnaKcmunt  of  the  same 
company  to  which  those  of  Teufelsgrund  belong,  in 
1836-7,  4119  mks.  of  sl'.rer,  and  iiCO  cwt.  of  cobalt  ore. 
The  sa't  springs  are  the  next  most  productive  mineral 
branches,  the  two  principal  ones  Yielding  300,(MH)  cwts. 
annually.  Since  the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Prussian 
Customs'  League  the  number  of  factories  has  very  much 
increased.  In  1829  the  grand  duchy  numbered  161  fa- 
brics with  2,7.Vi  workmen,  and  a  capital  registered  for 
taxation  of  l,77V,n9.^  fls.  At  the  end  of  1837  the  number 
of  fabrics  was  291,  with  9,2H1  workmen,  and  a  capital  of 
2  488,3A2  fls.  The  additional  manufacturing  undertakings 
are  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  riband, 
and  beet-root  sugar  fabricn,  of  which  last  desrription  8 
have  been  opened  within  a  few  years.  From  the  following 
survey  of  tfic  employments  of  the  people  given  by  M. 
Hennitsch,  It  will  bo  evident  that  this  increased  activity, 
although  It  may  have  received  a  peculiar  direction  by 
means  of  the  protecting  duties,  which  amount  almost  to 
rohibltlons  of  some  articles  of  colonial  produce,  was  vet, 
.n  most  respects,  the  natural  result  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  population  have  tieen 

K laced.  The  forest  and  mountain  tracts,  which  occupy 
alf  the  country,  scarcely  supply  food  for  their  scanty 
inhabitants,  whose  manufacture*  of  clocks,  wooden  toys, 
■traw  hats,  lace,  and  embrniilery,  have  been  sent,  from  a 
long  date,  into  all  parts  of  Kurone.  Crome  states  the 
number  of  wooden  clocks  annually  exported  to  amount 
to  187,000,  besides  musical  snuff-boxes,  barrel-organs, 
and  other  articles  for  which  the  forests  furnish  the  mate- 
rials. 

According  to  Hennitsch,  the  number  of  families  re- 
gistereti  for  taxation  as  maoufacturcrs  and  tradesmen 
■mounted  In  INiO  to  >X>fi-ii. 

12,037  families  with  capital  between  400  nnd  1,000  fl. 
4,216      do.  do.         above  i,.VM  fl. 

70,l,'<9      do.       without  capital. 
9,232     do,      exempt,    as  iH'ing  taxed  in  another 
-^_—         manniT,  or  as  paupers. 
9A,624  families  of  capltaliuls,  Ac. 
33,269      do.       workmen  and  lalwurers. 
The  trading  classes  were  further  dii  lileil  as  follows :  — 
87,131  families  ;  tradesmen;      capital  l(l.r>Hii,.'Vi(l  tl. 
101      do.         iiianiifarturers  i  do.     I,777,ii7'>  fl. 
%,33i     do.         dealers  ■  du.     9,7&9,2UU  IL 

05,624  ramlllcs. 

Tlie  numl)er  of  agricultural  families  at  the  same  period 
Is  statiil  tobo  Iiil.7<.i2. 

'l^ie  density  of  the  population  In  (he  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  grand  durhy  Is  shown  liy  the  fullowlng  t.ilile  :  — 


('irrlM. 


BADEN  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF). 

is  the  one  which  allows  the  most  political  influence  in 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  or  all  the  German  en. 
vemments,  and  the  law  establishing  the  liberty  of  the 
press  has  only  been  suspended  by  the  decrees  of  (hi 
Frankfort  diet  of  the  year  1832.  ""• 
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Thus  the  lowlands  nf  ihli  stair  rank  amnnssl  the  mnit 
popiiloiK  ilislrirHiif  Fnrnpe,  and  the  traiultinn  tn  ma. 
niiriirliiriiig  impli>)meiili  Is  In  every  respect  a  natural 
one 

Mural  Ciintlilion  nf  Ihr  Pi-i'iile.  —  The  r.'slrninU  upon 
the  olilaliiing  a  settl'-inrni  In  a  illslant  parMi,  whiili 
In  all  lieriiiaii  sliilrs  ilipenils  tipiiii  (lie  /nKiru/'fin  nf 
a  livelihiHxl  ralhiT  th.in  nf  Ihe  p.mer  ti>  gain  It, 
with  Hie  lmp«limeiil«  lliriiwn  In  the  way  nf  m.irri.ige, 
trnrt.  It  is  salil.  to  wciken  the  •lliniilui  to  eicrtinn, 
ami  111  prnniiile  limnnralllr.  Theie  must  l»<  re. 
ga-iled  as  the  trni.  iniiM's  wfiy  the  Inwer  riiuni'S  in  llih 
stale  do  nnl  stand  upon  nii  njiial  fnntlng  with  tlirir 
Hwiss  nelghlMiiirs,  nntwIllistaiiilliiK  the  rri'<.<|Min  nf  Hie 
polillral  Insllliitiiina  ami  the  lilgli  rank  wliirli  tlie  upper 
rlaiiea  of  the  grnml  diirliy  aoiiine  aniiiiigst  the  eii- 
HthtcDtd  natluiis  uf  Kurupe.    Tb«  cunstltutiuii  of  Uiden 


The  legislative  functions  are  exercised  in  Baden  by  the 
sovereign  and  two  chambers.  In  the  upper  chamber 
besides  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  heads  of 
mediatized  princely  houses,  the  bishop  of  Frelbure  as 
head  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  chief  of  the  Lu. 
tlieran  consistory,  the  representatives  of  the  unlTcrsities 
of  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  8  representatives  of  the 
lesser  nobility,  and  8  members  nanied  at  pleasure  hv 
the  grand  duke,  —  the  heads  of  families  posscssiiiB  en 
tailed  estates  of  the  value  of  300,000  florins  (capital)  mg^ 
claim  the  hereditary  peerage.  ^ 

The  second  chamber  consists  of  22  deputies  of  towns 
and  41  deputies  from  as  many  districts  of  theconntrv' 
The  members  of  the  upper  chamber  must  have  compietcci 
their  2.'>th,  those  of  the  lower  chamber  their  3nth  year 
The  latter  must  prove  the  possession  of  an  incotne  of 
I, .'WO  fl.  per  an.  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  suurie 
whence  It  Is  derived  :  they  are  chosen  for  8  years.  The 
chambers  meet  every  second  year,  and  their  sittings 
are  puhfic.  The  parliamentary  history  of  Baden  since 
1830,  when  the  legislative  boales  commenced  their  career 
of  activity,  is  that  of  the  present  improved  and  Hoiiri&liine 
state  of  the  institutions  and  fluances  of  the  grami  duchy 
In  the  session  of  1831  the  budget  was  fully  controlled  fur 
the  tirst  time,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  minister  esta. 
blishcd.  The  annually  increasing  revenue  has  occasioned 
some  alleviation  of  the  public  burdens,  and  in  Ih:ig,  when 
a  reduction  of  taxes  was  made,  the  benefit  was  allowed 
to  accrue  principally  to  the  poorer  classes,  although  the 
principle  of  equal  taxation  of  all  classes  is  tliat  upon 
which  the  financial  system  Is  founded. 

Financial  fiystem —  The  direct  taxes  are  levied  at 
follows:  —  The  land  lax  upon  the  estlm,ited  value  of 
all  lands,  calculated  according  to  sales  of  landed  pro. 
petty  In  each  district  at  two  periods;  vii.,  between 
the  years  l7H0.!in  and  IhOO-'.t,  half  the  average  price  nf 
the  district  in  the  one  periixl  being  added  to  half  tlie 
price  In  the  second,  and  all  lands  being  classed,  ,ic- 
cording  to  their  quality,  in  several  classes.  The  reiil  nnr| 
rrvftiue  tax  Is  levied  ii|h>ii  all  dues  payable  by  laiidliolders 
to  their  lords,  whether  as  rent  or  service  dues.  The  ca- 
pital taxed  Is  calculated  at  2.1  years'  purchase  for  tithes, 
and  18  years'  purchnse  for  other  dues  ;  and  the  cost  nf 
collection  is  ilediicted.  The  house  tax  is  rated  arenrd- 
ing  to  a  scale  of  the  value  of  each  tenement,  lietweon 
the  years  IHIHI  and  1809.  The  registered  amount  of  tlie 
value  of  all  these  descriptions  of  property,  in  the  esti- 
mate for  tlie  budget  of  1H37  and  IHJi*,  was  (KI1,.'>,'J(I,(|ko  ||. 
(.'<<l,i2l).(KI<i/  )  ;  and  the  tax  levied  wiu  19  kreutzers  on  lixi 
Hnrlns,  or  8  per  cent,  on  a  revenue  of  4  per  cent,  fmm 
the  capital.  The  industry  tni  is  levied  In  a  partiiular 
manner.  The  personal  lalMiur  of  every  tradesman  iind 
manufacturer  Is  estimated  by  a  capital  sum,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  (h'seriptiiin  of  employment.  All  triuii'S 
arc  einliraced  in  10  classes,  and  the  capital  so  fmiiul  is 
Increased  by  a  proportional  addltlnnal  sum  fur  ever; 
apprentice  or  l.ibnurer  employed.  I'lio  capital  tiiin  re- 
gistered for  tills  tax  In  1h37  .imounted  to  100.M',4'l'J.MI 
(H,4n6.lK'(i/. ),  and  the  rate  was  Itl  krs,  per  l(K)  llnriiis  iir 
nearly  .^.Mhs  per  cent.  Another  series  of  ift  classes  em- 
braces tile  capital  emplojed  In  tiMiis,  stock  In  trade,  Ac. 
Tlie  personal  industry  tax  is  the  one  which  wasmnditlidln 
IKK!,  when  30(1  (lorlns  were  struck  ofl'  from  the  regi-tered 
capital  of  eai'h  individual ;  by  means  nf  which  a  l.irftii 
prnpnrtinn  nf  the  piMir  were  relieved  from  this  Inirdin. 
All  persons  In  the  service  nf  (he  state  pay  a  tax  upiin  tlio 
salariii  they  rerelve,  according  to  a  scale  nf  'j  ilatMn. 
Ill  the  lir>l,°tlie  incnnie  iM-iiig  below  l,IKIi  florins.  Is  ratid 
at  I)  per  cent  ;  but  in  (he  last  class,  wliirh  Includes  the 
apanagi'S  nf  tlie  nienilurs  nt  tlie  rnyal  lainllv,  .ind  ri'- 
venues  exri'iiliiig  wi.iKKl  fl.  |M'r  aim.  lii.noti/  ),  It  animmti 
to  |i>|  per  lent 

Ol  (he  Indirect  taxes  the  most  Imimrtant  are  tlieexdic 
on  Ihht,  wine,  and  spirits ;  ilie  slaiigntering  tax.  tin' >t. imp 
duty,  nnd  the  salt  ninnnpnly.  The  last-named  brain  linf 
srrvii-e  siipplli-s  Hie  iiih.iliftants  at  l>  fl.  .Vi  kr.  per  r»|. 
(Idi  ).  while  the  price  at  which  the  salines  furnish  s^ilt  (nr 
expnrtntlnii  is  M  it.  .to  kr.,  or  I'm.  Ihe  eitiinale  iil  tim 
budget  for  I*:i7tn  I  KIM  was  l.1.(i2<I..V.'.i  fl.  a  year,  nf  i.liich 
Ihi  ilirei  I  («\.  syiilded  V.ii.'-I.HiH  fl,  (he- excise  I,4!l.'l,.^ll3ll., 
(he  share  received  frnni  (lie  I'rusalau  1  ustnini'  l.i  .i|jii« 
l,4!i%,.'i!i:i. 

The  inllltary  1  .re  of  Ihe  grand  dm  hv  amnunti  nnmj. 
nally  tn  lii.iNHi  men.  which  furm  part  nf  (he  M  dltltlnii  nf 
the  Mth  corps  nf  the  coiilederate  arinv.  I'lie  triuipi  .iri> 
railed  by  annual  ennscrlpdmi ;  ItiK  alter  (he  exerniinn 
ninndis  are  over,  (lie  gri'a(er  liar(  are  dlshandrd,  and  Ilic 
whnle  ili'pardiieid  Is  iiiaiiagiil  wKli  the  slili  lot  i  rnii.iiiiy. 
The  iiist.  Imliiding  peiHlnin,,  d<u'<  iinl  exceed  I..*!!*!  niO 
flnriiis  annually.  In  the  se>>inii  nt  |h:|n  ||ir  sei  nnd  >  lum- 
ber iiaskeil  a  motion  lor  reducing  the  nuiubvr  ul  lli« 
cavalry. 
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BADEN  (GRAND  DUCHY  OF). 

In  the  department  of  Juitlce,  the  feet  taken  from  tuitors 
igd  the  flnei  more  than  cover  the  annual  expenset. .-  The 
number  of  trials  in  the  four  principal  courts  of  Mannheim, 
frelburg,  Raatadt,  and  Muriburg  were— 

Appeals. 
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Ctvil.  Bankruptcies. 
74f 


iuin''i  3ton 

1833  U,9»4 


Criminal* 

1,680  accu.,  fi48acq.»  1,038  oonVwft 

1.6V9    do.     G73  do.      9d6  do.    306 


The  tentencef  were  as  follows  :  — 


Imprisonment  with  hud  Iftboiu 

llnrd  labour  in  irons 

Solitary  tonttnemant  • 

Fines,  t!«c. 

Executed ■        - 


183'.J. 

1833. 

S29 
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104 
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1 

3 

6!I8 

fill 

Vi 

7 

1 

6 

The  police  reports  for  1832  give  the  number  of  arrest) 
uid  informations  laid  at  23,2(jU ;  but  of  these  3,377  were 
for  irregularity  of  passports,  aud  1,0'24  for  neglect  of  the 
regulations  concerning  travellers,  with  5,;I4H  eases  of  an 
equally  light  description.  The  prisons  contained,  in  1H32, 
jkU  prisoners,  of  whom  4tj9  were  men,  and  117  women.  An 
jssnciation  was  formed  in  1831  to  Improve  them.  The 
lilgliest  judicial  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Koyal  Court  at 
Mannheim,  which  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Under 
this  stand  the  four  courti  in  the  respective  chief  towns  of 
the  circles.  In  cIvU  cases  the  trials  are  public,  and  the 
pleadings  oral,  as  In  France  and  England ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  criminal  proceedings  are  carried  on  with  closed 
Soors,  although  the  form  of  pleading  and  the  examination 
of  witnesses  Is  the  same.  'Ibis  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  publicity  was  demanded  by  the  Frankfort  diet. 

The  initituttons  for  education  are  numerous  and  good. 
Jhcy  consist  of — 


Elrmrnlary  sc.iools 
Miitdlc  class  sctioots 
l'oi\t«.i-hnic  schools 
riiiviTNlliet 


No.  of  Schools.     Teachers.       Scholars. 


l,HMi 
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2 


2,301 
Ml 
30 


18.'i,(HI0 

1,S2I 

.'VK) 

1 ,02(i 


The  university  of  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  oldest  esta- 
blished in  Germany ;  it  was  founded  in  138« ;  that  of  Frel- 
,urg  In  14.M.  The  faculty  of  divinity  in  the  former  Is 
Lutlieraii,  in  tlic  latter  Catholic.  The  school  attendance 
J  obligatory  on  every  individual,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
Sunday  schools  continues  lor  two  years  alter  dismissal 
from  the  elementary  school.  Every  parish  has  Its  pro- 
portional number  of  schools.  For  the  formation  of 
iclmolinatters  two  normal  schools  are  founded  ;  fur  Pro- 
testants at  Carlsruhc,  for  Catliollcs  at  Fttlingen. 

Jtcligion — Although  the  reigning  family  in  linden  pro- 
(rtses  the  Protestant  religion,  yet  more  than  half  the  Inha- 
bitants are,  as  we  have  stated,  Catholics.  According  to  a 
Uvaty  entered  Into  with  the  pope,  the  bisliopric  of  Con. 
Itaiue  was  suppressed,  and  by  the  bull  of  I  Ith  April,  1834, 
the  biihop  of  Freiburg  was  nominatcil  as  metropolitan  of 
lit  dernmn  states,  vTi.  liaden,  W'irtemberg,  the  grand 
diuli.v,aiHl  the  electorates  of  Hesse, Nas.iau,  and  Frunkfort. 
The  sovereign  confirms  the  prelates, »  ho  are  cliosen  by  the 
pope,  aud  the  revenues  allotted  to  the  church  are  to  be 
iocnred  on  lauded  property.  All  bulls,  and  other  religious 
priH'hiniatioiis,  must  be  sanctioned  bv  the  government, 
tad  rei  eivp  its  iihiirt,  previous  to  publication.  The  Pro. 
t»tant  chureli  It  managed  by  a  consistorlal  court,  whose 
chief  has  equ.d  rank  with  the  bishop  of  Freiburg.  Its 
Dii'iiiliers  assemble  In  a  convocatiiiii  to  regulate  derieal 
illair.,  the  last  sitting  of  wliicli  was  held  in  Is:i4.  The 
fiiiiiKlatluiis  of  the  dlil'ereiit  religious  creeds  lor  religious 
tnil  charitablu  purposes  are  stated  by  llenuittch  at 
follows ;  — 


r,.K,.ii.-    1     n»llulous 
ruhnlle    I     tinuMr 

rr.<le\l,ult 
Jioi^ll 
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la  addition  to  these  rich  donations  all  classes  of  civil  and 
rrlif'iiius  funetlonnries  have  sulitcrl|itioii  funds  lor  pro. 
iliiiiig  for  (irphans  and  widous;  and  savings'  banks  are 
fi'iiiial,  to  eneuiirage  provlilenee  aiiiongsl  the  lower 
cla»e«  lleyoiid  these  inslltulions  no  foriual  proviviou 
Is niaile  for  the  ixmr,  whose  niiHlerale  habits  keep  llieiii 
fruiii  liiing  burdensome.  Ill  the  larger  towns,  as  Maiin- 
iii'iin.  lor  Vnstaiue,  siilisidlary  relief  is  generally  given  In 
the  kliajie  of  fwHl.  elolblng,  or  fuel,  froiii  voluntary  sub. 
Hrlpliiius  ralsi'^i  by  the  inhabitants.  The  regulations  are 
very  >triet  as  regards  settlement  In  the  eoiiiniiiiies,  and 
p<'iiiiis«ion  to  marry  ;  mid  the  nunilier  of  tradi'siiieii  is 
rnii  Mliere  limlleil  by  the  nmglslr.ny,  who  also  eonlrol 
the  jriie  III  provlsioiit.  The  weights  and  nieasiiris  used 
in  the  grand  duchy  are—  the  llorlii  or  gliiden  at  par  l',<ll. 
m\l  ;  I  fl.  •»  Mlkreiillers  ;  the  foot  <•=  j|l|  Kngl.  ft. )  the 
mirtieu  «  i^i  acrei ;  the  inaap  m  j}i|  mp,gaUunsi  the 
liiitaid  ^  id  Ibi.  avo|rUu|iolt. 


The  reigning  family  detcends  fk-om  Berthold,  Landgrave 
of  Zahringen,  one  of  the  must  powerful  and  meritoriout 
families  of  the  11th  century,  whose  son  acquired  the  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  Margrave  Augustus  George  united  all 
the  possessions  of  the  two  houses  of  Baden  and  Durlach, 
and  received,  by  the  treaties  at  Luneviile  and  Presburg, 
as  additions,  the  bishopric  of  Constance ;  the  Austrian 
Brelsgau;  part  of  the  palatinate  of  the  bishoprics  of  Spire, 
Strasburg,  and  Basel ;  the  county  of  Hanau  Lichtenberg  ; 
the  Ortenau ;  the  island  of  Melnau  in  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance ;  seven  free  imperial  cities  ;  a  part  of  the  estates  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  nine  abbeys  ;  together  with  the 
sovereignty  over  seven  mediatized  nobles  of  the  empire, 
with  a  territory  of  67  si).  Germ,  miles,  and  '.^22,000  inha. 
bitants.  The  reigning  Grand  Duke  Leopold  succeeded 
his  half-brother,  3Uth  March,  1830,  and  is  married  to  hit 
cousin  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  the  abdicated  King  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  of  Sweden. 

Baden,  a  town  and  celebrated  bathing.place  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  F^  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  tine  valley,  13  in.  S.  S.W.  Vienna. 
Resident  pop.,  with  the  neighbouring  townships  of  Gut- 
tenbrunn  and  Weikersdorf,  about  4,fKlO :  but  increased 
during  the  summer  months  by  3.000  visiters,  amongst 
whom  arc  usually  the  emperor  and  other  members  of  tlio 
imperial  family.  The  presence  of  mineral  springs  here 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  they  were  railed 
Aquie  Oolite,  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  lit 
176l>,  when  the  modern  baths  were  constructed,  the  ruins 
of  a  Homan  vapour-bath  and  other  buildings  were  dis- 
covered. There  are  at  present  16  baths,  each  capable  of 
at  once  accommodating  from  50  to  100  persons  ;  lor  here, 
it  Is  to  be  observed,  both  sexes  bathe  en  matse!    All 

fiarties  are  attired  in  loose  flowing  robes,  and  promenade 
n  the  baths,  arm  in  arm,  as  if  at  a  soirie;  and  as  much  In- 
terest Is  used  with  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  being  parboilid  with  high-born  exclusives, 
as  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  the  most  rec/iefcM  assem- 
blies. (Spencer's  Germany  and  the  Uermans,  II.  1U4.) 

The  waters,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Vuita,  contain 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  sod-j,  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  carbonic  aud  bydrosulphuric 
acid  gases :  their  temperature  varies  from  88''  to  WS" 
Fall.  Next  to  the  baths,  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
are,  St.  Stephen's  Church,  the  palace  of  the  Archduke 
Anthimy,  the  town-house,  theatre,  chiuak,  &c.  There 
are  many  well-built  private  houses ;  several  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions  ;  and  a  liaudsome  park  and 
public  promenade :  the  neighbourhood  abounds  witli  na- 
tural iM'autles,  and  contains  various  ancient  remains 
{national  Kncyclupiediii,  pp.  l.')!*— 163.) 

Baiien,  a  town  of  the  g.  d.  Baden,  famous  for  its 
hot  baths,  usually  called  Baden  Baden,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  watering-place  of  the  same  name  near  Vienna, 
romantically  situated  in  the  Middle  Hhiiie  Circle,  M  ni. 
S.  S.W.  Carlsruhe.  Besldent  pop.  4,700.  It  was  for- 
merly the  constant  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden, 
and  the  grand  duke  still  usually  intsses  the  summer  In  a 
villa  here.  The  mineral  springs  were  well  known  to,  and 
appreciated  by,  the  Kuniaiis,  who  plantetl  a  colony  in  it, 
ami  gave  it  the  name  of  i'ivi/M  Aurelia  Ai/twtuit.  The 
springs,  13  in  numlier,  burst  out  of  tlie  roiks  at  the  foul 
of  the  castle  terrace.  The  temperature  is  not  aflected 
by  the  seasons :  the  hottest  are  64'-'  Keaiimur,  the  cold- 
est 87'.  A  handsome  building,  in  form  of  a  temple,  Is 
erected  over  the  f  Vs/irtin^',  as  the  principal  spiing  Is 
called.  Dr.  Granville,  speaking  of  this  rpring,  sajs  — 
"  The  water  is  perfectly  clear,  has  a  faint  animal  smell, 
a  taste  timiewbat  saltish,  and  when  drunk  at  It  itsues 
from  the  spring,  a|iproaching  to  that  of  weak  brulli." 
According  to  a  recent  analysis,  Its  sjieelUc  gravity  Is  rii3li. 
A  pint  of  the  water,  containing  TM'A  grains,  containi 
',^.'l'3  solid  matter,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  Is 
culinary  or  coinnion  salt  (Hi  grs.)  ;  the  next  in  iniport- 
anee  are  the  sulphate,  muriate  and  carbonate  of  llino 
(li)  grs.)  I  the  renialnder  consists  of  u  small  portion  of 
maunesia  and  of  traces  of  iron  with  about  half  a  cubic 
ineli  of  earbonie-aeld  g.is  in  addillon.  Tiiere  Is  here  no 
liiililic  building  apprn|irialeil  exelu>lvely  to  the  piirpusu 
of  lialhiiig.  I  he  water  Is  eoiiteyiKl  by  pipes  to  the  dif- 
ferent hotels,  ill  wliieli  there  are  numerous  baths,  siuiio 
of  these  being  very  luxuriantly  lifted  up.  Mr.  Murray 
says  that  this  Is  t*  e  most  lieautiliilly  situated  of  the  Ger- 
man batlis,  eM'ii  surpassing.  In  tliis  respeet,  the  Nassau 
llriinnen.  The  suiripiiiiiliiig  country,  wltlmut  the  suli. 
Ilniity  and  grainleiir  (d  .SKiUeiland,  is  dislingiilshed  by  u 
iiletii.iiig  and  romantic  wlldness,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  pre- 
lude to  the  Alps.  July  and  August  are  the  season  ulien 
the  baths  are  most  lrei|ui'iited  ;  but  vi»Uers  come  and  go 
froiii  .May  to  OctolHr.  Ill  I8;i;i  they  were  visited  by 
IS.'.iiiHinillvtduals.  I'.ngllsb  visiiersliaw'of  lateyears  been 
very  numerous  )  and,  but  lor  the  iirevaleoce  of  togs  In 
winter,  it  is  a  desirable  residenee.  A  number  of  haiidsouiu 
tiulldlngt,  aiiiung  whiili.  bi  sides  the  tem|de  over  llio 
f'rs/iiuM^,  the  ('i<Nei(.<ii/ionsArii<,«,  wllb  Its  plaiitatloiit, 
it  cuntpicuuui.    Tilt  Uuuguunt  uuUur  the  At'M  SihhHi, 
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or  palace,  are  rappoied  to  have  been  the  »eat  and  prisoni  of 
(oma  secret  and  dreadAil  tribunal ;  but  nothing  certain 
Is  known  of  their  history. 

Badin,  a  town  of  Switierland,  cant.  Argau,  on  the 
left  bank  of  tlio  Limmat,  M|  m.  N.E.  Aarau.  Pop.  1,800. 
It  i!i  surrounded  by  walls ;  i»  the  scat  of  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction  ;  has  a  good  town-house,  a  handsome 
Catholic  church,  2  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  house  of 
correction.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
Baden  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  known  to  the 
nomans  by  the  name  of  Thermte  Hehcticie :  Uiey  are 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  both  sides  the 
river :  the  water  in  the  hottest  baths  has  a  temperature 
of  87°  Reaumur :  thev  are  much  frequentcil  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Basil,  Zurich,  &c.  The  environs  are  very 
beautiful ;  and  a  number  of  fine  cottages  for  the  use  of 
strangers  are  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  heights. 
The  deputies  of  tlie  Swiss  cantons  have  often  liclil  tlu'ir 
diets  at  Biiiien.  The  treaty  between  Franco  and  the 
Empire  in  17H  was  signed  here.  „  ,     , 

liAUIA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Polcsina,  on 
the  Adige,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Hovigo.  Pop.  3,fi(K).  It  has 
a  Hno  bridge  over  the  Adige,  and  two  convents  for  monks ; 
with  a  manufacture  of  earthenware,  and  some  trade  in 
corn,  silk,  firewood,  flax,  «.c. 

H  ADOLATO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra, 
24  m.  S.  Catanzaro,  situnteu  on  a  hill  near  the  sea. 
Pop.  S.0OO. 

B.ADON  VILLER,  atown  of  France,  d*p.  Monrthe,  on 
the  Ulette,  20  ni.  E.S.E.  l.uneviUe.  P,>p.  2,213.  It  has 
a  manufactory  of  awls,  which  produces  about  1,000,000  a 
year,  with  fabrics  of  cotton  and  eartlienware. 

UAECA,  a  luwu  of  .Sp.nin,  prov.  Jaen,  20  m.  N.E.  Jacn. 
Fop.  IO,K(IO.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  and  ex- 
tensive plain;  has  gowl  streets  and  squares,  one  of  the 
latter  being  adoriior  with  a  superb  fountain.  Among  the 
principal  pul)lic  buildings  are  tlie  (Icithic  cathedral,  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  oratory,  tlie  cliapel  of 
the  ancient  university,  and  the  prison.  It  h.ts  a  colleginte 
church,  severiU  parish  cliurclies,  and  convents  fur  both 
sexes,  tiuee  hospitals,  an  eooiiomicai  society,  and  some 
tanneries.  I<aei;a  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  llcatia ;  and  it  was  the  resiilenie  of  several 
McMirish  knigs,  iiaviiit)  been  wresteil  from  the  latter  in 
1228.  At  this  epoch  its  populatinii  is  said  to  haie 
amount»!d  to  ir)(),(»0(l;  luit  this  is  proliahly  an  exaggera- 
tion. Ttie  bishopric,  of  which  it  was  oiue  tlie  si'at,  w.is 
transferred  to  Jai'U  in  1244;  and  its  university  lias  also 
been  suppressed.    (,\tH\iiiii}.) 

BAEN.^,  a  liiwn  of  Spain,  prov.  ("nrdova,  2:1  ni.  S.K. 
Cordova. on  theMarlM-lla.  I'op.ctoun  iuid district)  l;t,'Miij. 
It  has  four  parish  churches  and  live  contents.  There  are, 
in  Its  environs,  very  productive  salt-mines. 

UAFKA  iau.  J'unliDS),  a  kea-Port  town  on  the  .S.W. 
coast  of  tlie  island  of  Cyprus,  l.it.  31-  47'  20"  N.,  long. 
32^  2H'  20"  E.  I'his  inconsideralile  town,  not  containing 
more  than  I, <IOO  inhah..  occupies  tlie  site  iil  tlic  laniiiiis 
Paphos  of  aiiti<|iiily,  which,  aller  lieiiig  destroyed  several 
thiiei.  w,is  reliiiilt  hy  .\ugu»tus,  and  was  thence  callid 
Aufuslit.  During  the  (K'ciipatiiin  ofCvpnis  liv  the  Ve- 
netuiis,  Dufla  was  a  city  of  ccaisiderabfe  weallfi  and  im- 
portance. It  is  now  nearly  deserted,  and  Is  lllledvtith 
the  ruins  of  churches  and  iialares  that  are  I'very  where 
criinibliiig  to  the  gruiiml.  1  lie  bar  {•■  l.irge ;  hut  tile  |iort, 
coiiiinaiiiied  by  a  ea.«tle  on  the  lii'.irh.  is  sIihIIow  and  un- 
safe, t'aves,  or  rather  dwelling-pl.ii-ei,  liaie  been  cut  in 
several  of  the  roiks  in  the  lu'lgjilinurliouil,  (inie  ol  wliieh 
are  inhahile<l.  The  cuiintry  round  llatTa  is  fruilliil,  and 
proiliiei's  coiisuleralile  supplies  <il  corn,  iiitton,  and  silk. 

Old  I'aphds  is  suppo»e<l  to  hate  sii.oil  nlunit  li  in.  .S.K. 
of  I'liphos  or  ll.iU'a,  at  a  little  dKlaiiic  Ironi  the  sea  It 
was  the  fatoiirile  residem  ,■  of  Viims,  Diia  /Hilint  Vypri, 
the  pl,iee  where  the  sialiurn  gotl.less  hrst  louk  up  hir 
alHHle,  and  ttas  r,i[ni)Us  frutn  a  tery  reiiioti'  epoch  for  its 
temple.*  appriipri.Ued  t^i  her  wurship,  and  for  the  rites 
and  proie.siMMs  perfirimil  by  her  tut, tries.  Hence  the 
epithets  I'ajihliin  .uid  I  ypriaii  applied  to  \'eilili  :  — 

''  O  \*,.tiu»,  rt'tfinit  fjniai  IVi|<)tUjiii', 
bj^i-riw  diti,'Uiii  (  ,|»run  " 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  areordliig  to  TiVitiii,  the 
goildess  was  not  rt  pre.iiit.cl  at  I'aphns  nmlrr  the  hiini.iii 
filfure,  but  under  II, .it  -'Ux  nine.  ( //n/.  Kb.  i.  •  3.)  There 
were  alsii  temples  and  altars  where  s.iiiilltes  itere 
olTered  (o  the  g>.,l,l.>s  in  New  Paphos.  The  oBlce  of 
high  priest  of  the  I'jphiHii  \  eiiiii  wa.s  both  luerallte  ,ind 
honourable.  In  pnHjf  of  this  it  inuy  be  inenllnneil,  lh.it 
when  I  flto  was  sent  In  (ypnii,  he 'reiireseiilnl  to  I'lo. 
leiny  that  If  he  suhinlllni  mIiIimiiI  lighllng  he  slinuld  imt 
want  eiljier  fur  inoiiiy  nr  hmiours,  lor  the  llnninn  peuple 
Would  make  him  grand  priest  of  the  I'aplilaii  Vmui. 
(I.arrkfr,  Mtintnr,  stir  ) ,««.,,  p.  4K.) 

BAKKINS  or  IIVI.OI  s  II  \  V,  a  large  Inland  sea, 
between  (irei-iiland  and  the  N  1  .  niasi  <i|  Ann  in  .i,  be. 
Iweeii  (IM'  and  7t  N.  lal  ,  and  .'i2"^  and  »0'  W.  hmg.  It 
eileuiU,  (rum  8.K.  to  N.NV.,  about '.•bO  m.  |  In  widtli 
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varyin. 
entl. 


jrina  from  350  to  something  less  than  100  m.  at  its  W 
.    Its  surface  may  therefore  be  estimated  at  oboui 


about 


266,000  sq.  m.,  an  area  exceeding  by  more  than  a  half  th^t 
of  the  Baltic.  In  fact,  however,  ft  is  much  larger  evon 
than  this;  its^natural  boundaries^  beings  evidently  Cnn 

idleisii 


for  its  dimensions,  ita  surface  will  amount  to  456  000 ,1, 
m. ;   but  it  is  usual  to  take  for  its  limit!  those  n»i 


those  first 


__ rj/s  tirti  Voy.  6—28.) 

Modern  discovery  has  shown  that  the  N.E.  and  N 
coasts  of  America,  as  far  as  120"  W.,  are  broken  into 
innumerable  islands,  and  that  Baffin's  Bay  is  connected 
with  other  great  Internal  gulphs;  such  as  that  of  Boothia 
(Host's  Second  I'uu.  !i3 — 1 10. ),  and  the  larger  basin  of  Hud 
son's  Bay  (Parry's  Second  ray.  207—347.),  and  also  with 
tho  Polar  Sea.  (Parry's  First  Voy.  29—52.)  The  term 
Mediterranean  cannot  lie  therefore  properly  applied  to 
this  groat  expanse  of  water,  since,  large  as  It  is.  It  is  onlv 
one  among  a  number  of  enormous  gulphs  in  tho  slnitu 
larly  tortuous  channel  connecting  the  N.  Atlantic  imd 
the  Arctic  oceans. 

The  water  of  this  bay  attains  a  great  depth,  the  maxl- 
mum  t>eiiig  \,i)M  fathoms,  and  this  was  found  at  no  iiri>at 
distance  from  the  land  in  lat.  72°  2»'  N.,  long.  73°  71'  \v 
The  bottom  must,  however,  be  extremely  mountainous' 
since  15  m.  fartlier  N.  it  was  reached  in  120  fathoms,  'J'ho 
bottom  in  both  cases  was  mud ;  and  though,  from  tho 
greater  dcptli,  of  course,  neither  Insect  nor  organic  mutter 
was  prociire<l,  yet  a  small  star-fish  was  found  sticking  to 
the  line  below  the  point  marking  8(H)  fathoms,  an  extra 
ordln.ary  depth  for  life  In  this  lat.,  if  the  creature  wcro 
brought  up  from  the  point  indicated.  (liitss's  First  I'oij 
I'.'l,  r.t2.)  In  dlirerent  p.irts.  Parry  found  no  bottmn  Iti 
2IK)  f.ith.  and  3|i>  fath  ,  while  in  others  his  lead  rearhrd 
the  ground  In  200  fatli.,  12.'i  fath.,  and  120  fath.  Ilo  also 
in  a  high  lat.  (7I4>^),  lound  the  depth  to  be  1,050 fnth.  but 
he  imagined  tli.it  Km  or  2110  fath.  should  be  allowed  on 
this  f<ir  drift  and  swell.  (First  I'oy.l.H.  23.30.)  Tiie 
teinperBtnre  of  the  water  is,  in  summer,  from  2"  to  3<J 
liiwer  lliaii  that  of  the  air  in  the  stindo;  and  this  temper, 
aturc  decreases  witli  the  depth.  It  would  seem,  however 
that  the  bottom  mud  Is  pretty  uniformly  at  20'^  or  2>i)>j' 
(  Parry's  First  loi/.  27.  ;  ttvss's  First  toy.  Appm.  litii ) 
I'he  mouth  of  this  hay  or  sea  Mug  towards  the  S.H.,  th.it 
is,  towariis  the  approacti  of  the  tidal  wave  ;  tides  are,  ,jf 
course,  experienced  in  its  w.iters,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  rise  to  any  great  liei>!ht,e.«iieci,illy  towards  the  N.  Six  ft 
or  8  |>.  seems  almut  the  average.  (Iloss's  First  Voy.  \\' 
it  pass. ;  Parry's  First  toy.  27.  et  pass.)  The  nielMng 
of  the  vast  masses  of  snow  and  Ice  iiroduces  very  seiisililo 
dilfereiues  ill  tlie  appearance  and  composition  of  tlieso 
vtaters  :  under  siu  li  iiifiiienee,  they  iH-conie  turlilil  and  of 
a  dirty  brovtn  colour;  their  Kravlly  diminishing,  nt  the 
s.ime  Kine  very  materially,  so  that  the  observed  extrcim  i 
ill  July,  INlli,  were  rnicl  and  10183.  (Parry's  First 
toy.  7.  2H.)  Stronif  currents,  setting  tow.irds  tlie  S, 
are  experleiice»l  In  Davis's  Straits;  and  II  w.ii  this  fut 
which  leil  to  the  belief  that  Itallln's  Hay  w,i»  not  hriiinilicl 
by  laud  upon  the  N..  as  marked  by  its  intelligent  ilinn. 
verer  ;  lint  woiilil  yield  a  direct  passage,  in  tiie  siimiiiir 
to  Uie  Arctic  Sea  [lli'ss't  tUfiiial  Jnstr.,  First  ICi,.  ;).)j' 
but  these  ciirnnts  were  fiiuml  lint  only  to  ilhiiii'iltli  in 
iiilinslty  with  increase  of  lal.,  but  even  to  run  N.  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  hay  {Parry's  First  lay.  31.),  whili' the 
eontinnlty  of  l,iiid  riMind  the  bav-head  was  fully  ilennm- 
slralid  by  lluss.  who,  in  |m1«,  |'  IIubi-,!  very  iieirly  Iho 
Identliai  track  wlilih  llallin  Im  i  iiIinI  over  2iio  yiiri 
liercire,  ( lirsl  /  e;/.  |.i3.  el  past  I  r.-.tlin's  Bay  is  full  nf 
inilenlatiiiiis  upon  both  its  ()<iasts,hiit  only  one (initliiimiis 
chiiiiiel  has  been  (lisciivered  ;  this  Is  the  ^/r ./.  /  ioikii. 
Iir's  Siiiiiiilxf  It.illin,  to  the  cnntiiiii.illi'ii  'it  ttlili  h  (d  iho 
I'cilar  Sea,  I'arrv  g.ive  the  name  of  Barron's  Striiit 
(I  irfl  toy.  ftj.)  It  runs  \V.  frum  lal,  71  III''  3"  N..hiiig. 
Tx-'  1'  W  .  It  Is  now  ill  tlie  hlulnst  ilegree  inipMlmhle 
lliat  any  other  outlet  sliinilil  exist  froiii  Ibis  bay  In  any 
clireiliini  Tlii're  are  but  few  Mauds  In  these  valers. 
Disco,  i.n  tlie  K.  enasl.  In  lat.  70  '  N  ,loiia.  (>■<"  \V.  (iman), 
is  a  D.inlsh  « haling  stiitioii  ;  and  ll/ip-  or  \VaiK«tt 
Isle,  a  Utile  \  ol  the  former,  lins  a<'<|ulred  tiniiecclehnty 
a«  till'  plai  e  w  here  one  of  the  most  iiniilern  experiineiilt 
tv,is  made  to  (leiermine  the  elllpticlly  ol  the  earth.  Ihf 
aei  eleriitiiiii  n)  the  pendulum  liettteeii  l.oiiilciii  ami  Ihii 
place  tt,is  l|'i'23'sr>  vllirntloiii  in  n  mean  solar  day,  slintiniK 
a  dliiiiniitinn  nt  (.Titity  from  pi.le  to  eipiatiir,  eqiiiil  tii 
•0o..,M3'.t,  ami  a  i  omprrsilon  of  the  polar  axis  eipial  to 
ijjij^,  ( Parry's  First  toy..  Appen.  W,)  The  l.iiul  In  llm 
III  itthliourliood  I*  nioiiiitaliMius,  and  in  llie  list  ili>;ri-a 

li^irren;  tv 1  I,  totally  absent,  and  the  fi^w  plants  that  nrr 

iMiiihl  are  ol  the  low.gr, .« log.  hardy  kind,  lilted  tiieiMlum 
the  Intense  cohl  of  these  regions,  (Hiiss's  lirsl  /  nj/ , 
Apptn.  Ml— 144,  ;  Piirry'i  First  I'uy,,  past.)    The  mm. 
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of  the  rocka  ia  very  varloua,  but  with  an  immenae 
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Fi^poiiJurance  ol'  old  formationa  (granite  and  gneiss) ; 
limestone  is  found,  but  not  abundantly ;  and  trap  appears 
I  form  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  these  shores, 
n-sjlt  occurs ;  and  rock  of  every  kind  is  brought  down 
nn  the  Boat! nit  ice.  (M'Culloch's  Paper  j  Ross's  First 
tov;  Amien.  (i9— 82. ;  Parry's  First  yoy.  26.  et  pass.) 
Tbe  birds  and  animals  are  those  of  the  Arctic  regions  gc- 
\fxA\'j(F,dwardi's  Paper ;  Kuss's  First  Vnij.  41 — 04.);  and 


In  ihc  water,  tlie  whale  and  seal  are  particularly  nume- 
rous. V^n-  by  showing  tlie  possibility  of  crossing  through 
the  lce>  which  always  occupies  the  centre  of  the  buy,  per. 
(ormt^d  an  important  service  to  the  whalers,  whose 
(slicii''  had  before  been  confined  to  the  coast  of  Green- 
l,,iil  whore  the  whales  .ire.  fewer  in  number  and  inferior 
„  aiiulity  to  tliosc  met  with  on  the  American  shore. 
(•/«<  r<*.  18-23.  29.) 

The  discovery  of  a  N.W.  passage  to  India  has  been 
fjvourite  project  for  more  tlian  three  centurlea.  In 
,1,11  attempt,  iielMBtian  Cabot  led  the  way  in  1497, 
•hen  he  approached  this  sea  as  nearly  as  the  &8th  pa- 
rallel of  lat.  He  was  followed  by  Martin  Frobisher, 
»ho,  Ix'tween  1576  and  1578,  made  three  voyages  for  the 
uune  inir|)Ose,  entered  between  the  shores  of  Greenland 
jnd  America,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  str.iit  between 
Ijesolution  and  Cumberland  islands.  John  Davis,  he- 
tjpcn  l.')'<ianc'  l.W,  made  three  voyages,  and  proceeded  as 
hJBli  as  68"  N.  lat. ;  his  name  is  very  properly  jireserved 
in  that  portion  of  the  sea  which  he  traversed  ;  but  the 
t,,rm  strait  (Davis's  .Stiiait)  is  not  very  appropri.itely 
imiili'ii  ''*  "•  ""^  narrowest  part  of  the  sea  being  160  ni. 
across.  Lastly,  In  1610,  Itobert  Bylnt,  or  Bilett,  com- 
Jiaiiilcd  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  private  adventurers, 
f,,  similar  discoveries.  BnRin  was  pilot  of  this  ship  ;  and 
(iiori'sult  was  the  exploration  of  the  bay  to  its  very  head, 
mA  the  ascertaining  of  all  its  points,  sounds,  iind  brar- 
ij.,,  ultli  a  precision  that  lias  not  been  improved,  except 
ii  die  corri'ction  of  some  errors  of  lonidtudi;.  Hyiot  and 
lUHlii  not  having  been  followed  by  otiier  navigators  for 
fiiire  than  'JOO  years,  suspicions  began  to  be  entertained 
]i  to  the  authenticity  of  their  statements  ;  and  Uallin's 
lljv  ( N.  of  08^),  if  not  artually  struck  out  of  the  charts, 
,,i's  laid  down  in  tlic  greater  number  as  doubtful.  There 
nfur,  however,  was  any  probable  ground  for  this  discre- 
dit ;  and  l')te  dLscoveries  have  shown  how  unjust  it  was, 
jnil  have  placi-d  the  names  of  Kaftin  and'iiylot  in  the  first 
rUss  of  cnlerprislng  and  trustworthy  navigators.  ( llak- 
tiii/s  Colh'cl.  »'«j/.  iil.G— 9.  2U— 90. '.(8— 119, ;  Purvhns's 
Ihkrinis,  hi'  8;tl— 848.,  \c.  j  lioss  and  Parru,  passim.) 

KAI'KA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  p.icli.  .Sivas.on  the 
tiiilit  liaiili  of  the  Kilil  Krinak,  13m.  »>iove  where  it  falls 
lilothe  lllack  Sea;  lat.  4r  32'.'>2"N.,h)iig.;t(i'J  II' 4.V'K. 
l',i|i.  i.nni).  V  It  has  a  line  bridge,  and  tw<i  inoMiiies.  The 
rni  irons  are  fruitflil  of  rice  and  llax,  and  its  bazars  are 
uiilto  lie  well  supplied. 

||A(ii)AI>,  an  important  prnv.  or  paclialik  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  of  a  triangular  form,  stretching  N.  \V.  frrun  the 
l«ittiim  of  the  IVrsian  (iulph,  iu  about  3(1°  to  38-^  N.  lat., 
iiiilliing  between  the  40th  and  4Hth  degree  of  I',  long., 
UviiiK  W.  and  H.  the  Kuphrates  and  the  Aralilan  desert ; 
i.  Kuiislaii,  mount  Zagros,  and  the  I'ersian  prnv.  of 
Aicrhijan  ;  N.  \V.  the  paclialik  of  Dlarlirkr  ;  and  N., 
Arminla  ami  the  territories  of  the  Kurill-h  chief  of  Ju- 
Uinerick.  This  immi'iise  tr.ict  extends  over  an  area  of 
jtKive  |i«i,lK)ll  si|.  in.,  and  cmnprisei  the  whole  of  the  an- 
ili'iit  Itahyiiinia  and  ChuMvii,  and  the  gre.iter  part  of 
.Uiyriii  Proper  and  .Susiana.  Kxcept  where  It  is  lioumleil 
™thc  \V.  Iiy  the  I'.upliraus,  the  iirov.  is  traversed  in  its 
ih.ili'  I'xlcnt  liy  this  great  river  ami  its  rival  the  Tigris, 
iiiiMiy  tlie  greater  and  lesser  /ah,  the  Iliala.  and  other 
iinui'iils  of  the  latter.  It  i.s  n.-iturally  divided  into  three 
|i.i'tlons ;  vli.  Isttlie  country  lietweeiithe  .Arahian  desert 
jmlllie  Kuphrates;  2(1,  that  lietwecn  the  latter  and  the 
Turi",  the  .Mesupvtamm  oli  the  a!!cieiits;  and,  lid,  the 
fuiMilry  to  the  K.  of  the  Tigris.  That  portion  ol  Meso- 
{>il.uiila  S.  of  the  city  uf  llagclad  is  now  callid  Irak- 
.iriiii,  and  that  to  the  N.  of  llainlad,  .llfiftira/i,  <ir  the 
II  iiiil.  I  he  soil  and  appearand'  dill'ers  widely  in  dif- 
Irri'iit  parts.  At  present  lu  iniikt  fertile  porti<in  is  that 
iiliiiliil  lii'tween  mount  /agnis  ami  the  Tigris,  N.  to 
M'lMil.  The  tract  lying  hetwien  the  two  great  rivers,  one 
lit  llic  rii  liest.  bi'st-cnltivatrd,  and  must  populous  regions 
I'l  till'  ancient  world  is  imw.  in  must  parts,  an  absolute 
di'M'rt.  through  the  nli^governlnent  to  w  hich  it  has  lieen 
ulijrttiil.  "  rliemightyiitlisorMneveh,  llalijlon.  Selcii- 
(ij.  4iiil  Ctesiphoii  have  criiiiililed  into  dust  :  the  humble 
li'iil  III  till'  .Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  lorinerly  ailorinil 
mlhtlio  p.daccs  of  kings;  and  lii<  tlucks  pmciire  but  a 
iraiity  |ilttance  of  food,  amidst  the  fallen  fragments  of 
mriciit  iiiagnlticenie.  The  Imiiks  of  the  Kuphrates  and 
ri<ri<,  once  so  prollllc,  are,  lor  the  most  part,  covered 
mlh  lni|ii'netral>l(*  liriishwood  ;  and  the  hilirlur  of  the 
|irii\.  uhiili  was  traversed  and  ferlillMil  \>\  iniiiiinerahle 
iiiimIv  li  ilestitiileof  either  liihaliitaiiti  or  xeuetaliiiii." 
ikiiiii'ir'n  i'trsiiiu  /.iH/i,  p.  '^17.1  Tin'  country  \N  .  of 
I'll'  l.ii|ihrale>  Is  hut  of  linillid  exlint.  and  al  a  short 
ilikUnuu  fruni  llie  river  becuinei  itii  mid  waste.    The 


climAte  In  the  S.  parts  in  June,  July,  and  August,  ia  ex.- 
ceedingly  hot  during  the  day ;  but  the  nights  are  always 
cool,  and  fires  arc  absolutely  necessary  in  winter.    The 
prevailing  wind  is  from  tlie  N.  W.    The  Sivioom  (tee 
Arabia)  is  more  common  at  Bagdad  than  in  other  parti 
of  the  prov.  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  fatal  only  to  strangeri, 
the  Arabs  being,  in  most  instances,  aware  of  its  approach. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  government  not  proverbial 
for  imbecility  and  Ignorance,  to  restore  some  portion  of 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  Mesopotamia.     Few  countries 
are  blest  with  a  liner  soil,  or  are  capable  of  being  culti'. 
vated  with  less  labour.     The  Euphrates  and  Tigria, 
which  are  seldom  more  than  SO  m.  apart,  approach  in  the 
latitude  of  Bagdad  to  within  25  m.  of  each  other,  and 
afford  .in  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  water.   They 
rise  twice  a  year  {see  Ei^piihatbs),  and  as  the  water  Is 
tlien  nearly  on  a  level  with  tlie  surface  of  the  plain,  the  ir- 
rigation, so  indispensable  to  countries  like  this,  is  effected 
with  the  utmost  facility.    But  the  insecurity  of  property 
renders  these  iulv.antages  of  no  avail.    Under  the  atupid 
despotism  of  the  Turks,  the  cultivators,  liable  at  all 
times  to  have  their  fields  laid  waste  and  their  hahitationa 
pillaged  by  the  myrmidons  of  those  in  power,  avoid,  aa 
much  as  possible,  all  sorts  of  labour.     Here,  as  in  all 
similarly  situated  countries,  the  natives  restrict  their 
tillage  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages  ; 
and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances,  and  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, that  cultivation  is  prosecuted  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  any  thing  like  adequate  vigour.    The 
products  of  this  naturally  fertile  region  arc  alike  various 
and  v.ilimbte.   Kxcellent  crops  are  raised  of  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  maize,  and  otiier  grains :  tobacco,  hemp  and  flax, 
cotton,  Ac.,  are  cultivated  ;  dates  are  an  object  of  much 
attention,  are  reckoned  of  a  peculiarly  good  quality,  and  arc 
almost  as  much  prized  here  as  in  Arabia.   The  mountains 
in  the  K.  and  N.  parts  of  the  prov.  are  covered  with 
v.ist  forests,  consisting  principally  of  oaks,  which  furnish 
the  best  gall  nnts  brought  Ironi  the  E.     The  horses  of 
this  prov.  have  been  long  renowned.     They  are  small, 
bcHng  seldom  more  than  14  hands  high,  docile,  never 
known  to  be  vicious,  and  capable  of  undergoing  a  vast 
deal  of  fatigue.     Tlic  camel,  however,  is  at  once  the 
most  common  and  most  useful  of  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals. Mules  and  asses  are  botli  met  witli  in  eciisiderabie 
numbers  ;  biiHaliies  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  milk, 
and  oxen  for  agricultural  purposes.     Among  wild  ani- 
mals are  lions,  panthers,  hyenas,  jackalls,  wolves,  and 
wild  boars.     All  sorts  of  poultry  are  bred  except  the 
turkey  :  ostriches  are  found  In  the  deserts,  and  black 
partridges  are  common  on  the  b,iiiks  id'  rivers.     Tliere 
are  no  nicmis  by  which  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of 
tlie  pop.   of  this    paclialik  ;    hut    it    prob.ibly    exceeds 
l.liilO.ntM) —  a  number  hanlly,  perhaps,  equal   to  the  pop. 
of  either  Nineveh  or    B.ibyliiii  !    The  pop.   consists  of 
Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Turkmans,  Armenians,  and  Jew).. 
The  prov.  is  only  partially  subject  to  tile  I'orte.     The 
chiefs  or  sheiks  ol  the  Arabs  aud  Kurds,  whoaiem.istera 
of  the  wholecountry  beyoml  the  iirccincts  of  the  tnwns,  are 
IriMjUi'iitly  at  open  war  with  eacli  oiin'r.  Tlicy  are  bound 
to  liiriii>h  the  pacha  with  a  certain  iiiimhi'r  of  troops  and 
a  certain  amount  of  tribute  ;  but  these  contingents  are 
always  very  Irregularly  paid  ;  and.  in  many  instances,  the 
chiefs  acknowledge  only  a  iKiinlnal  dependence  on  thu 
I'orte.    Were  this  cianitry  sulijecl  to  a  vigorous  and  mo- 
derately intelligent  giiveinnicnt,  it  would  soon  become 
one  of  the  must  nourishing  in  the  world.     But  no  im- 
provement need  lie  looked  for  so  lung  as  It  ciintinuea 
subject  tn  its  present   rulers.    (Kinncir's  Persian  Um- 
pire, pp.  vao— ,112.) 

IIauoaii,  a  faiiiiiiis  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  long  the 
can.  of  the  Ciliphate,  anil  now  of  the  above  prov..  on  the 
'Tigris,  about  I'.iii  III.  ill  a  direct  line  from  the  junction  uf 
the  I.Uter  with  the  I'liphratis.  l.at.  Xi'  19'  W"  N., 
long.  H"  21'  I'l"  K.  I'lip.  v.iriously  eslimated.  but  may 
iiriihalily  amuiiiit  to  .'Uioiit  To.iKiO,  principally  Arabs  anil 
Tiilks.  It  stands  on  liuth  li.iiiks  of  the  river,  which  is 
III  re  aliout  i'>M  leel  acrii-s,  hut  the  larger  jiurtion  Is  on 
the  I'.,  side:  the  ciiiiiiiiiiiiicatiini  bet'«eeii  its  twii  di- 
visions IS  inaiiilaiiieil  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
is  of  an  oliliing  shape,  is  Kiirruiiiiiied  by  a  high  wall  of 
brick  and  iiiiid.  ahuiit  .'i  in.  in  circ.  Hanked  at  regular 
dist.inci  s  with  towers,  some  of  which,  of  an  iininenso 
sire,  were  Imilt  bv  the  earlier  caliphs.  'Ihcre  are  0 
gates,  ;i  on  each  side  the  river.  The  castje  at  the  N, 
conn  r  of  the  cily  commands  the  passage  of  the  'Tigils, 
lint  is  a  place  ni  no  strength.  The  town  Is  meanly  liiillt  ; 
streets  sii  narrow  tlMt  wlnre  twii  horsemen  meet  they 
can  hardly  pass  lach  other,  'The  liazav«.  thuiigh  exteii- 
sUea.iil  well  siuiplied.  are  far  from  handsome.  Few  of 
the  ancient  Imlldings  remain;  Init  these  lew  aio  far  sii- 
pirlor  in  elegance  and  solidity  to  the  more  nimlern 
stiiicliires.  (»r  the  former,  llie  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  gale  of  the  'Talisman;  a  lol'tv  iniiiaret  built  In 
7h,i',  the  liimh  ol  '/olielda.  the  most  liehmd  ul  lb"  wives 
III  lliiroiiiiiil-liasehid       I'he  famous   ,Mii(!ii:ss,l  Muslim- 

.<i'/ii/,  or  ciilh'ne   I iih'd   III    1 2:1:1   by   the   c.iliph    M"s. 

t.uucr,  and  long  the  be»t  attcinlcd  uiid  nio.st  celubrated 
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BAGNA-CAVALLO. 


BAGULCOT. 

I  la  the  principal  edifice.    In  winter  the  cUmtte  It  mrm 
\  severe,  and  the  town  is  deierted  not  merelv  bv  viiit^7 


lemtnarr  In  the  E.,  §ti11  exists ;  but  quanlum  mutatui  I  ^  ^    ^         .    ^      ^  ^      .  -  „^ 

It  is  converted  Into  a  khan  or  caravansera,  and  its  old  '■  severe,  and  the  town  is  deierted  not  merely  by  vUlteri 
kitchen  into  the  custom-house  1  (Niebuhr.)  Nothing  I  but  even  by  a  portion  of  its  Inhabitants.  There  ii,i 
remains  of  the  far-laraed  palace  of  the  caliphs  \  eliam  ;  9  mineral  springs,  all  of  which  issue  from  a  rock  at  ihB 
ruinte  periere ;  and  the  spot  where  It  stood  is  not  even  [  foot  of  the  adjacent  mountains ;  their  temperature  vari,, 
ascertained.  Ihe  only  handsome  modem  edifice  is  the  from  26°  to  62°  of  Keaumur ;  they  havo,*  fetid  smell  »nrt 
tomb  and  sanctuary  of  a  famous  Sooni  doctor,  the  patron  are  said  to  be  very  etHcacious  in  a  varicM  of  compla'lnu 
saint  of  the  town,  who  fliiurishad  anno  Hcgira  860.  More  Invalids  resort  to  UagnGres-de-Luchon  t>ian  to 

Bagdad  was  recently  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  ,  cither  Bagneres-en-Bicorre  or  Bourges.  The  seajnn 
resort  of  merchants  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  j  lasts  from  May  till  October,  and  upwards  of  i  son 
E  It  supplied  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  part  of  Europe  |  strangers  may  be  accommodated.  The  avenues  ot  trew 
with  Indian  commodities,  which  were  Imported  at  Bas-  ;  leading  to  the  baths  are  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined  i^ 
sora  brought  in  boats  up  the  ligris.andthi-n  transported  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  among  the  PyrencM 
by  caravans  to  Tocat,  Constantincple,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  is  the  wild  solitary  lake  of  Seculego.  {Hugo,  Franc, 
and  the  W.  parts  of  Persia.    The  chief  imports  from    Pittoresque,  art.  Haute  Garonne  j  Inglis't  Switxerlani 


p.  290.)-  -  ""'"""'' 

BAUNE'RES-EN-BIGORRE,  a  town  of  Franco  HA. 
Hautes  Pyrenees,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  left  bank  of  thi! 
Adour,  In  a  delightful  situation  at  the  entrance  to  tl  p 
valley  of  Campan,  and  the  foot  of  a  finely  wooded  liin 


lam.'S.S.K. 'tarbes.  Pop.  8,108.  Bagndres  il"thc  Balh 
i  or  Cheltenham  of  France,  and  Is  indebted  for  Its  celebritv 
and  importance  to  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which  were 
known  and  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  The  waters  have 
no  peculiar  taste,  but  are  aperient  and  tonic.    Durini 


India  are  gold  brocade,  cloths,  sugar,  pepper,  tin,  sandal, 
wood,  iron,  china-ware,  spices,  cutlery,  arms,  and  broad 
cloth  :  in  return  for  which  they  send  bullion,  copper, 
gall-nuts,  tamarisk,  leather,  and  otto  oi'  roses.  From 
Aleppo  are  imported  Kuropean  silk  stuffs,  broad  cloth, 
steel,  cochineal,  gold  thread,  and  several  other  European 
articles,  hrought  in  Greek  vessels  to  .Scinderoon.  The 
imports  from  Persia  are  shawls,  carpets,  silk,  cotton, 
white  cloth,  leather,  and  saffron  ;  and  those  from  Con- 
stantinople are    bullion,  furs,   gold  and  silver  thread ,.^ ,.^,  „...  .,~  _,.>..^...  „..„  w.„t.    uunni. 

jewels,  brocade,  velvets,  and  ottoof  roses.  The  principal  spring  and  autumn  the  town  Is  crowded  with  invalids 
manufacture  is  that  of  rwl  and  yellow  leather,  which  is  and  pleasure-hunters  from  most  parts  of  France,  and  bv 
much  esteemed ;  but  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are  also  pro-  '  many  foreigners,  particularly  Russians  and  English.  As 
dueed.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  trade  of  the  city  has  many  as  8,0ii0  strangers  have  been  assembled  here  at  the 
a  goixl  deal  declined,  in  consequence  principally  of  the  same  time  ;  uniting,  as  has  been  stated,  "  ce  qui  fnit  i, 
inability  of  the  government  to  repress  the  attacks  and  charnu;  rhonncur  ric  la  socitit,  mat's  aussi  cr  qui  n, 
exactions  of  tiie  .Arabs.  /art  I'opprobre."  The  town  has  not  been  built  on  any 
Theclimatc,  notwithstanding  Its  great  heat,  is  admitted  regular  plan,  but  has  increased  according  to  the  influx 
to  be  very  healthy  ;  but  the  natives  are,  without  Lxcep-  of  company.  In  consequence,  though  it  has  some  good 
tlon,  the  ugliest  people  in  the  Turkish  empire,  .and  are  streets,  with  very  excellent  houses,  and  good  inns  and 
universally  subject  to  a  cutaneous  disorder  similar  to  hotels,  it  has  not  a  single  good  square,  nor  any  public 
that  wliich  p  evails  in  Aleppo  (which  see).  In  this  city,  building  worth  notice  except  the  New  Bath  Hotel, in  the 
though  the  former  cap.  of  the  scientific  world,  reading  (ireek  style,  and  of  bluish  marble.  Streets  well  p,ived 
and  writing  are  rare  accomplishments;  anrf  when  Nie-  clean,  and  well  watered.  The  promcn.ide,  called  tW 
buhr  was  here,  there  was  not  a  dealer  in  books  in  the  statu,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  ornamented  with  a 
town,  nor  any  means  of  proeuring  a  single  volume  !  i  fountalA  ;  there  are  several  delightful  drives  and  pro- 
Bagdad  w.as  founded  by  .41  Mansour,  second  caliph  of  menades  In  the  vicinity  ;  and  It  also  affords  the  finest  ex. 
tUe  Abassides,  A.  u.  7r>3,  and  is  said  to  have  been  princi-  cursitms  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist,  and  the  lovers  of 
pally  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cte-  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime.  There  are  IH  or  20 
siphon.      It  was  greatly  enlarged  .ind  adorned   by  the  baths :    "  Kiu'li  Is  under  the  direction  of  a  medical  in. 

frandion  of  its  founder,  the  famous  llaroun-al-Raschid.  spcctor,  who  must  be  consulted  before  any  one  is  per. 

t  continued  to  flourish,  and  to  t>e  the  principal  seat  of  mitted  to  employ  the  w.iters.   lie  is  paid  by  government 

learning  and  the  arts,  till  12.VJ,  when  it  was  taken  and  ami,  therefore,  Ihe  consultation  costs  nothing  ;  and  the 

tacked  by  Huiakoo,  pandson  of  Ceiigis  Khan.     It  has  expense  of  the  bath  is  not  more  than  a  franc."  (inglis't 

since  undergone  various  changes,  and  has  successively  Siiilifilanri,  c^r.  p.  2fi4.)     The  principal  bath,  or  that 

fallen  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Persians  and  Turks.     Tiie  called  (fu  Sniut,  is  situated  in  a  ravine  about  J  leuguu 

latter,  however,  have  held  it  since  llsW,  when  it  surren-  from  the  town.     BagnOres  has  a  court  ot  original  juris. 

dered,  on  capitulation,  alter  a  brave  resistance.     The  diction,  a  college,  .in  hospital,  with  a  theatre,  concert-hull 

terms  of  the  cipitulation  were,  that  the  lives  and  pro-  and  numerous  places    of    entertainment.      It  has  also 


perty  of  the  inhabitants  sliould  he  saved  ;  but  the  blood 
thirsty  conqueror,  Anuirath  IV.,  rei,'ardless  of  this 
convention,  barbarously  massacred  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  ineffe<'tiialiy  bcsiege<l  by  N.idir 
Shah.  (Kinneir's  Persia,  pp.  24(i — 252. ;  Sifbunr,  Voy- 
age en  Arnbie,  ii.  tip.  2.'1!>— 2ti7.) 

BAUNA-CA  VALLO.  a  town  of  the  I'a|>al  States,  leg. 
Ferrara,  on  the  Sino,  12  in.  W.  Ravenna.  Pop.  1(1,000. 
It  has  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  silk  ;  and  large 
quantities  of  lienip  are  cultivated  in  its  environs,  which 
are  also  prcKluetive  of  corn,  &c. 

IIAIINA  LOLKA.  or  HANGALIKA,  a  town  of 
Kiiriipean  Turkey,  in  llosnia,  un  the  Verbas,  cap.  san. 
jiak,  :i'l  m.  S.  Crailiika  ;  lat.  44'^  .'«'  N.,  long.  17  '  .'•'  K. 
Pop,  7.0(10.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  valley,  is  defended  liy 
a  castle,  and  was  for  some  time  the  cap.  of  a  pachalik.  It 
has  numer'ins  mosques,  two  public  baths,  a  powder  manu- 
factory, whi(h  furnisiies  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
TariiMif  ba^.irs.  The  iulialiitants  are  partly  'I'urks  luid 
partly  (Ireeks  and  Jews.     (I)iclion,  (Kograph.) 

H.\iiS.\n.\,  a  town  t.nd  castle  of  tlie  I'.uial  Stutei, 
leg.  Kaveiina,  on  the  Santerno,  7ni.  N.N.W.  Faensa. 
Pop.  2.nO(i. 

llM.N.diA,  a  lea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calauria 
t'itra.  lant.  Sivlia,  U>  m.  N.K.  Hegk;i<)  I'lq).  .\rHK).  It  1 
hn>,  a  eiMniileraide  trade  in  1  xcellent  muscat  wine,  pro- 
duced in  Ihe  vicinity,  anil  in  wonil  and  tiir.  Ilacuara 
suffi'red  severely  Ironi  an  earllM|Uakit  in  I'M.  It  is  siip- 
p<iseil  liy  some  geographers  to  be  the  I'ortiis  Orettis  of  tliu 
amieitls.  I 

llA<iNAHF.A,atowni>f  the  Pajial  Stales, leg.  ViteriK), 
10  m.  N.  ViterlHi.  Pup.  :i..'i(KI.  It  is  situated  <m  a  hill, 
and  Is  the  teal  ofa  liuhopric.  | 

llAONKMII-.S.UK.I.HllON.atown  of  France,  d*i). 
Haute  (Jaronne,  21  in.  .s.S.W.  .SI.  (iandens.  Po|i.  . 
'2,'iK!i.  it  is  iltiiati'd  in  the  iH'autifol  valley  iif  the  I.uchoii, 
at  the  foot  of  Ihe  Pyrenees,  williiii  alHiiit  .'>  in.  of  tlie 
Anaiiish  frontier.  It  is  celelirateil  tor  its  ininiTuI  waters, 
«hiih,  as  well  at  those  of  l(agniret-ei|.  IliKorre,  were 
known  to  Ihe  Homaiit.  The  iiiwii  is  siiltl  lo  Ih>  ■'  Intle  tl 
thUire  ;"  but  it  U  Increasing  ami  iiiipruviiig,  ami  now 
possesses  alinoil  all  the  etlaJilishiiuiitt  peculiar  to  a 
Vell-freqitented  walerliiy  place.  The  Uutuldcs  Thermes  , 


fabrics  oflianios  (a  kind  of  woollen  stuff),  linen, ctamines 
crape,  and  paper.  On  the  road  to  Tarbes  is  a  nioiunnent 
ill  black  and  white  marble  In  honour  of  Count  Segur, 
{Hugo,  h'rance  I'iftorfsque,  art.  Haiilea  I'yrfnies.) 

According  to  Mr.  Ingiis,  BagiiC'res  is  not  a  very  chp.ip 
place.  "  At  the  public  estnblislimeiils  one  chamber  co.<is 
n  I'r.  J  breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee,  2  fr. ;  dinner,  4  fr.  To 
Ihiise  who  live  in  private  lodgings  market  prices  are  .lUo 
high.  Butchers'  meat  Is  seldom  below  M.  per  lb. ;  a 
fowl  costs  l«.  3d. :  milk  and  butter  are  both  dear ;  and 
I  although  t'lM  oriliimire  may  Ih>  had  at  M.  per  bottle, 
tuler,iliie  Willi-  costs  at  least  double  that  sum.      (11.  'X:\.') 

II.AONOI.FS,  a  village  of  France,  dtp.  Orne,  In  a  so- 
litary valley,  13  m.  K.  by  S.  Uimifront.  This  villape, 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  siirings,  was  built  4n  the  ITth 
century,  Ihe  springs  having  lieen  discovered  in  tlie  pre. 
reding  century.  During  tlie  last  twenty  years  it  hn 
been  emiiellislied  with  some  new  and  elegant  buildings, 
and  ill  Its  environs  are  extensive  planlaliiins  I'l.it  alliinj 
fine  pronien.ades.  In  1S22  an  eHtablishnient  lor  the  use 
of  the  military  W.1S  foiimied  here,  capable  of  arcoiiiiuo. 
dating  alioul  21KI  invalids.  Tlii'  temperature  of  the  water 
is  about  2<i'.'  centigrade.  This  is  Hie  only  mineral  k|>rin;{ 
in  the  ci-devant  prov.  of  Normandy.    ( llugii.  art.  Ihm\) 

II.MiSOI.I,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Saiinio.  ;i  ni.  S.\V. 
Trivenlo.  on  Hie  ileclivily  III  a  hill.  Pup.  3,1)00.  It  lidi 
five  cliurcliet,  an  abliey,  and  an  iiosiiital. 

llAliNOl.O,  a  liiwiiof  Austrian  Italy,  8  m.  S.  Ilresr{,i, 
on  the  high  road  rrniii  llresria  to  ('reinona.    Piip.'iiiiii. 

llAiiNOLo,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principalo  I  llr.i, 
on  Hie  ileclivily  of  Moiile  Calvello,  (t  m.  S,  W.  St.  .\ii(!,  lu 
de  l.oinbardi.  Pup.  .\00U.  It  hat  afiiiecollegi.iti  rhurcli, 
ami  several  eonveiils. 

BAIiNOI.S,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  (lard.  cap,  r:ui|., 
ne.ir  the  Ceie,  on  a  riN-k  2.'i  m.  N.N.F.  Nisnies.  pup. 
4.'<I7.  It  Is  generally  iil-liuilt,  but  li.is  a  good  sipiare, 
adorned  wllh  a  public  roiiiilaiu.  It  hat  a  eolli'iie.  on 
hospital,  with  filatures  of  silk,  dyu-wnrks,  hal-nwikui, 
tanners.  Sie 

IIAIiOl.INO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov  llrisiia, 
on  the  Caffarii,  24  III.  N.N.F.  Brescia.  Fop.  .'I.ih^I.  |t 
has  several  forget  for  the  iiiaiiiifaclure  of  iron  and  steel. 

BAUtLCOT,  a  tubdiv.  ul  tliv  distr.  Darwar,  lliii. 
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BAGULCOT. 

I  yMn,  prov.  Bctitpoor,  preild.  Bombay,  including  the 
'  Lrninn&hi  Bagulcot  and  Badaumy :  ihape  irregular ; 
L,]tb  M  m. ;  breadth  44  m. :  aroa  about  1,930  iq.  m. 
Z.  about  100,000.   It  ia  bounded  N.  B.  by  the  Krithna 
I  j,er,  but  it  badly  watered,  ai  well  fk-om  the  want  of 
^Ing  itreami  and  large  wella,  ai  the  general  deficiency 
J  r^,  which  in  lome  years  does  not  exceed  26  inches, 
imaiAWfi"V>**'<^  in  one  month  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon 
^  the  coast.    Garden  culture  is  consequently  very 
Zited,  and  most  of  the  villages  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
litfter  rivers.     In  1820  these  pergunnaha  contained  319 
u,ib.  townships,  including  the  towna  of  Bagulcot,  Ba- 
lUumy,  Keroor,  Seroor,  and  Perwatee.   Under  the  Ma- 
hirXtx,  who  obtained  them  in  I7S5,  thciy  were  the 
,l,etire  of  violence  and  rapine ;  but  after  their  transfer 
Mthe  British  gov.  in  1818,  a  rapid  and  complete  change 
took  place,  and  they  toon  became  singularly  noted  for 
llitabsence  of  crime.    {Hamilton,  i.  p.  101.) 
Bagulcot,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  cap.  of  the  above 
diilrlct,  and  of  a  pergunnah.    Pop.  in  1820, 7,600.    It  It 
ijie  residence  of  the  principal  merchants  and  bankeri. 
BAGUR,  an  inl.  division  of  Hindoatan,  anciently  de. 
^^bed  as  a  separate,  though  minor  prov.,  but  more  re- 
^ntly  attached  to  the  prov.  Malwa  and  Gi^rat,  between 
ihich  it  lies,  in  about  24°  N.  lat.,  and  74"  K.  long.    It 
luiiiti  of  a  hilly  country,  the  several  ranges  of  which 
„n  K.  and  S.,  decreasing  in  height  from  Malwa  to 
QQjrat,  and  mostly  covered  with  thick  low  jungle  forests 
of  leak,  black-wood,  &c.    It  is  indilferently  watered,  and 
lie  climate  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  ia  reckoned 
gghcilihy.    From  the  first  cause  the  ground  is  compara- 
lively  unproductive ;   the  digging  of  vfcWt,  &c.,  is  also 
mended  with  great  labour  and  expense,  but  reservoirs 
ueiomotimct  constructed  by  throwing  an  embankment 
Kfoii  the  stream  of  a  narrow  valley.    The  pop.  consists 
(liiet)'  of  Bheelt  and  Meenaa,  under  various  petty  chiefs : 
gioy  vestiges  of  antiquity  lie  scattered  over  its  surface ; 
till  si  present  this  dlv.  contains  no  inhabited  placet  of 
lor  importance,  except  the  towns   of   Uoongurpooi, 
buiwarra,  and  Sangwara.  (Hamilton'$  E.  I.  Uax.  102.) 
BAHAMAS  (THE)  consist  of  several  hundred  islands, 
gfrarious  magnitudes,  extending  in  a  S.E.and  N.W. 
lirKtlnn,   between   Haytl  and  Morida,  nearly  600  m. 
(mn  Turk's  Island,  in  21°  23',  to  the  Mantanilla  Beef, 
ijSO  IW  N.  lat.,  and  (torn  7|0  5'  to  79°  y  W.  long. 
Iley  are   mottly   of  coral-line  formation,   low,   flat, 
gi  but  scantily  covered  with  soil,  and  the   greater 
umticr  of  them  uninhabited.     They  belong  to  Great 
Briuln.    St.  Salvador,  one  of  these  islands,  was  the  first 
liBd  discovered  by  Columbus,   on   the    12th   of  Oct. 
]ffl.    Like  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  wai  densely 
woplnl  by  Indians,  who  were  harmless  and  inoffensive. 
nc  most  important  of  the  group,  however,  from  its 
Imbour  and  situation  with  respect  to  the  Florida  C'han- 
le).  is  New  Providence  ■,  and,  as  this  is  the  residence  of 
iht  governor,  the  scat  of  the  legislature,  and  the  head- 
lurtrrs  of  the  troops,  and  as  it  differs  from  the  other 
iiludi  In  no  ctsvntial  degree,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
Igia  outline  of  its  geographical  features  and  general  ap- 
Ktrmce,  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upim  any  of 
iheolhers.     It  lies  in  Int.  25''  29'  N.,  and  in  long.  76°34' 
W.tnd  extends  about  21  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  from 
>;.  10  S.    It  is  nearly  rovere<l  with  large  trees  and  brush- 
iood,  and  much  intersected  with  marshes  and  laguncs. 
Iringeofillghtlv  elevated  hills  runs  along  a  part  of  the 
tUnJ  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  upon 
liifface  nf  this  ridge  stands  Nassau,  the  capital,  and  the 
Ml  of  government.     Another  range  of  hills  runs  pa- 
nlel  to  the  former,  at  the  distance  of  about  2J  ni. ;  the 
iBolcof  the  hitervening  space  forms  an  extensive  marsh. 
Thelolal  number  of  sq.  m.  in  theHnhamas.inriuding  all 
Seiiianda  from  New  Providenct!  to  Key  .Sal  and  An- 
pVi,  is,  according  to  Porter's  Tables,  6,424.    The  pop., 
IEIK32,  was  4,074  whites,  4,(169  coloured  and  free  blacks, 
cd!i,76.t  slaves.    In  1 837  thu  total  pop.  was  19,943.  The 
i:hali.  arc  divided  Into  the  two  classes  of  residents  and 
trtckers.    The  latter  are  mostly  eniployeil  in  rescuing 
mifli,  with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  shipwrecks  being 
'frTfi°<|iieiit  in  those  intricate,  shallow,  and  dangerous 
tu.  Tncy  sail  in  small  Aat-lH>ttonu-d  sloops,  admirably 
Ineil  for  the  waters  tliey  navluale.     They  are  excellent 
ailori;  are  familiar  with   all    the    keys,    shoals,   and 
Mors ;  and  eiu'uuntcr  danger  with  alacriljr  iuul  courage. 
I  Thrir  great  pliu^es  of  rendeivnus  arc  the  Mnrldaliulph, 
Igyllnli'  in  the  Wall,  and  tlie  H<>g-i>tiet.     Tlieir  vessels 
Jinvpr)-  numerous.    They  are  licensed  by  the  governor, 
Inl  rereive  a   salvage    on    all    properly   rescued   from 
|it(»avi«.     The  climate  varies  very  eonsideraliiy,  both 
liiU'mperature  and  salubrity,  according  to  the  geogra 
I  Mural  pinition  and  local  peculiarities  of  the  Islands.     At 
I  Vt  Providence  the  wcatlier,  during  the  cold  season, 
Itliicli  pxtends  Ironi  Nov.  to  Mav,  Is  extremely  pleiuuiit  ; 
liwihirniiinielerln  tliv shade  lieing  ginerallvfriiin  <iii"  to 
.  thr  niKl-duy  heat  tempered  by  i>  iiiiistaiit  breerc  ; 
|ijidlhi'i'\iiinnK!i  cool  and  aKtceable.    From  May  to  Nov. 
lUf  lii'.it  Incri'ases  or  decreasrs,  as  the  sun  iidvanci'S  or 
I  Rbin  iruin  the  tropic  ol  Cancer,  and  during  this  period 
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the  range  of  the  thermometer  it  firom  7S°  to  BV>,  icldom 
rising  above  90°.  The  increate  of  temperature  it  gene- 
rally  accompanied  by  toutherly  windt  or  calmt,  which 
are  detcribed  at  being  very  oppressive.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  rain  falli  during  the  year,  but  we  potieti  no 
exact  meaturement  of  it.  The  spring  raint  commence 
about  May,  and  continue  for  a  few  weeks :  those  of  autumn 
commence  in  Sept.,  and  generally  terminate  in  Nov.  or 
Dec.  During  the  autumnal  months  fogs  are  very  be- 
quent  in  the  mornings  and  evenings ;  but  trom  Dec.  to 
May  the  weather  it  generally  fine,  clear,  and  dry.  It  it 
impotsible  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  acres  culti- 
vated, at,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  islandt,  tpota 
are  generally  telected  to  plant  in,  without  any  attention 
to  the  regularity  observed  in  more  favoured  soili ;  but  the 
number  of  persons  set  down  in  the  official  tablet  at  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  3,690.  Tlio  chief  articlet  of  pro- 
duce are,  Indian  and  Guinea  corn,  potatoes,  yamt,  beont, 
peas,  pine-apples,  cotton,  ochres,  cosada,  pumpkins,  ar- 
row-root, onions  (of  which  a  great  quantity  are  raised), 
oranges,  limes,  and  lemons.  There  may  be  about  12,000 
acres  of  pasturage,  which  give  support  to  1,490  horsei, 
2,7(>.'>  horned  stock,  7,890  sheep  and  goats,  and  3,3M  twine. 
A  great  quantity  of  dve  and  other  woods  is  exported  ;  but 
the  principal  export  it  salt,  of  which  no  less  tnan  442,031 
busiiels,  valued  at  1C,29W.,  were  exported  in  1834.  The 
gross  amount  of  exports  in  1834  was  92,802/. ;  of  importt, 
142,021/.;  the  principal  of  which  were  slops,  flour,  corn- 
meal,  and  oats,  cotton  wool,  cotton  manufactures,  dye- 
woods  (for  exportation),  linen  manufactures,  wood  and 
lumber,  woollen  manufactures,  and  hardware.  The  num- 
ber of  tons  of  shipping  employed  inwards  was  34,160  in 
18:<4,and  the  number  of  men  2,261.  Outwards  there  were 
31,607,  in  which  were  2,090  men.  The  number  of  vetseli 
built  in  1834  were  17  :  in  all,  716  tons  burden.  The  total 
number  of  the  militia  is  367.  At  the  several  schools, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  colonial  government,  except  one 
by  the  home  government,  and  another  by  the  atsociatet 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bray,  there  are  1,117  pupils,  and  the 
Weslcyans  instruct  about  630  more  of  all  colours  and 
sexes.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor,  a  council 
of  1 2,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  30  members.  The  court* 
of  law  are,  the  Supreme  Court,  which  holds  its  tettiont 
in  terms  of  3  weeks,  with  the  powers  of  the  common 
law  at  Westminster,  and  iti  practice  modelled  on  that  of 
the  King's  Bench.  The  revenue  of  these  islands  for  1837 
was  2A,1&U,  and  the  expenditure  27,193/.  The  historical 
sketch  of  the  Bahamas  will  not  detain  us  long.  New 
Providence  was  t<-ttled  in  1G29  by  the  English,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1641,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  murdered  the  governor,  and  com- 
mitted many  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty.  It  was  recolo- 
niscd  In  16(i6  by  the  English  a  second  time ;  but  they 
were  again  expelled  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
1703,  and  fruin  that  period  it  became  a  rendezvous  for 
pirates,  till  lorinallv  ceded  to  the  Knglish  in  1783,  in 
whose  possession,  with  the  other  islands,  it  has  since  re- 
inalnedf.  The  proportion  of  the  20,(KKl,()00/.  of  compen- 
sation granted  by  Britain  awarded  to  the  inhabitants,  wat 
1*28,34(1/.  7>.  AM.,  while  the  relative  valuo  of  the  slavei 
was  29<l,.'>73/.  I6«.  3M. 

I'he  principal  islands  forming  the  Bahama  group  are. 
New  Providence  and  Keys  ;  Andross  hiand.  Green  and 
Grassy  Keys,  (iraiul  Uuluiiiiu,  and  the  lierry  Islands  s 
Great  and  Little  AInco  and  Keys,  Harbour  Island,  Eleu- 
tlicra,  Koyai  Island  and  Keys ;  St.  .Salvador  and  Little 
Island ;  Watling's  Island  and  Hum  Key ;  Great  and 
Little  Kxunia  and  Kevs  ;  Hanged  Island  and  Keys ; 
Long  Island  ;  Crooked  Islanil,  lortune  Island,  and  Ack- 
lin's  Island  ;  Great  and  Little  llenengua,  Mayaguana, 
French  and  Attwood's  Keys  ;  tiic  Caicoss  Turk  t  ftiand, 
Kev  ShI.  and  Anguilia. 

HAIIAIt  or  iil'.llAU,  an  Inl.  prov.  of  Hindottan, 
pretid.  Bengal,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important  un- 
der the  British  dominion.  It  lies  chiefly  between  22<^  and 
■/7"  N.  lat.,  and  83"  and  87"  F.long. ;  having  N.  Nepuui; 
W.  Oude,  Ailaliabad,  and  part  of  Gundwana  ;  S.  the 
latter  prov. ;  anil  K.  Bengal :  area  about  63,744  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1822)  8,117,700. 

'rhctianues  runs  n  course  of  200  m.  through  this  prov., 
W.  to  K.,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  e<|ual  |>arts.  The 
other  chief  rivers  are  the  Sime,  Gundui'k,  Dummodah, 
I'aramnassa,  niid  Dewah,  all  tributurics  of  the  fonner  : 
there  are  nunilierless  smaller  streams,  and  the  prov. 
generally  is  well  watered,  especially  its  N.  portion;  in 
the  S.  Irrigation  It  artitlcliilly  effected  by  means  of  wells, 
dams,  trenilies,  *c.  It  may  Ih"  desrrilieil  under  three 
divisions  ;  one  an  iiiiinterriipted  flat  extending  for  7U  m. 
N.  of  the  (iuiiKes,  to  thu  forests  of  Nepaul  and  Morung ; 
a  second,  or  central  dlv,  extending  ('>0  in.  S.  from  the 
(ianges,  consisting  only  in  part  of  plaint,  but  yielding 
nearly  '2-:ids  of  the  whole  annuul  jiroduce  of  Dpiiiin  ;  and  a 
tliird  and  more  elevated  renlon,  H.  of  the  latter,  with  nn 
area  of  IH.IMHI  sq.  in.,  less  fertile  than  the  olhers,  but  said 
to  niiitaiii  diiunond  mines,  and  thence  called  Nagpoor. 
Climate  temperate,  Init  lu  the  hot  seasons  parching  wind 
from  the  W.  onuii  prevail  during  the  day.    Frosts  are 
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rurc,  bul  during  the  cold  leuona  the  thermometer  often 
ranges  from  35°  to  70«  (Fahr.)  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
among  the  htils ;  and  In  this  district  the  wmds  are  very 
bracing  to  Kiiropean  constitutions.  No  diseatei  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  prov.,  but  bronchocelc  Is  very  previUent  on 
the  N.  side  oT  the  Ganges.  Soil  fertile,  and  productive 
of  the  drier  grains :  it  also  produces  large  quantities  of 
nitre,  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  especially  N. 
of  the  Ganges,  where  nitre  Is  a  gov.  monopoly.  Agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  have  always  been 
In  a  comparatively  flourishing  state  in  this  prov. ;  partly 
from  Its  central  position,  easy  infcrnal  communications, 
and  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  Bengal  with 
the  upper  provinces ;  and  partly  from  Its  frultfulness  and 
natural  fitness  for  tillage.  Here,  however,  as  well  as  in 
Bengal,  only  about  1-Sd  part  Is  supposed  to  be  under  cul- 
tlvatlon.  (Hamilton't  E.  I.  Gat.  I.  177.)  Opmm,a  staple 
commodiU  of  the  prov.,  is  perhaps  the  best  m  India. 
It  is  a  gov.  monopoly,  Bahar  and  Benares  being  the  only 
nrovs.  within  the  Bengal  presld.  where  it  is  allowed  to  be 
cultivated  :  In  1826-27,  the  produce  of  Bahar  was  9,981 
factory  maunds,  of  the  value  of  l,387,A73/.  sterling ;  and 
it  has  since  Increased.    ( Rep.  Itcvenue,  lil.  p.  701 . ) 

Indigo  Is  very  extensively  grown  in  Tirhoot,  where 
much  forest  land,  and  land  formerly  used  for  grain,  has 
been  appropriated  to  its  culture,  and  where  the  produce 
is  also  manufactured  upon  a  large  scale.  The  plantersand 
cultivators  are  now  on  good  terms  with  each  other  ;  and 
since  It  was  agreed  that  only  one  planter  should  settle  in  a 
village,  quarrels  among  the  latter  have  also  ceased.  The 
people  in  the  indigo  districts  are  said  to  be  In  a  much  bet- 
ter condition  than  elsewhere.  Sugar-cane,  betel,  tobacco, 
and  grain  of  all  kinds,  are  cultivate<l  largely,  and  there  is 
a  good  stock  of  cattle.  Most  part  of  the  lands  in  Bahar  are 
held  in  small  lots  by  cultivators  or  rf/ots,  who  pay  a  land 
tax  of  half  the  produce :  the  permanent  settlement  has 
been  by  no  means  so  widely  established  as  In  Bengal ; 
jaghires  are  there  rare,  but  frequent  here  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  in  Bahar  but  three  large  zeminda- 
ries,  viz.  those  of  Sliahabad,  Tirhoot,  and  I'Ickary.  This 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  thc.zrmindars  of  Bahar 
were  always  Inferior  In  power  and  inlluence  to  thoie  of 
Bengal,  and  their  zeminaaries  much  smaller ;  so  that  they 
were  sooner  and  more  easily  identiiied  with  the  body  of 
cultivators. 

The  chief  manufactures  are,  cotton  cloths  for  export- 
ation, essences,  and  saltpetre,  the  manufacture  of  which 
scarcely  p.isscs  the  E.  limits  of  the  prov.  Bahar  is  di- 
vided into  8  districts  or  coliertorates,  viz.  Bahar,  Bliau- 
gulpore,  Dhurrumpore,  Kaingur,  Shahabad.  .Sarun,  Tir- 
hoot, and  Patna;  and  yielded  (1830)  an  annual  revenue 
of  7,167,471  rup.,  or  716,747/.  sterl. :  the  revenue  has 
varied  but  little  since  1813.  The  chief  city  is  I'atna. 
Tlie  natives  have  a  finer  physical  appearance,  but  are 
inferior  to  their  Bengal  neighbours  in  cleanliness  and 
domestic  economy.  In  the  .S.  parts  agriculture  is  wholly 
carried  on  by  slaves  ;  and  many  of  th<'Se  consist  of  indi- 
viduals who.'by  a  practice  peculiar  to  this  prov.,  mort- 
gage their  labour  until  able  to  redeem  a  debt :  a  third 
lart  of  the  pop.  are  Mohammedans.  This  prov.  anciently 
s  supposed  to  have  formed  two  indc|iendent  soverelgn- 
tles-that  of  Mithila  in  the  N.,  and  Mngadha  in  the  S. ; 
and  distinct  languages  still  continue  to  lie  spoken  in 
them.  It  was  acquired  from  t'ossim  All  by  the  British 
In  I76.\  since  which  It  has  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity. 
The  city  of  (Java  was  the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  but  no 
Buddhists  now  remain  in  Bahar.  (.See  UainiUon't  K.l. 
Gat.  1.  102—106. ;  Flfming,  W.  M.,  Kii/.,  Leilcr  in  Rev. 
HiJMrt.  pp.  282—288. ) 

BaH4*  (I)isni.  or  ZiLLAH  or),  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  above  prov. ;  lieing  lioundcd  N.  by  the 
Ganges;  E.  by  the  dintr.  of  Bhaugulpore  ;  S.  by  those  of 
BhauKUljMireand  Kanigur ;  and  W.by  .Shahabad  :  extreme 
length.  I-..  toW.,  1211  in.  ;  breadth, 8nm. ;  area,  V2.3.'isq.  m. 
Pop.,  in  I"*!  I,  2,:.V'i,iK)0,  of  whom  72.'>,0(KI  were  .Mohainnie. 
riani.  .Surface  generally  level,  especially  In  the  N.,  where 
the  banks  of  Ine  Ganges  are  highly  ciil(ivat<Hl  :  there 
are,  hnwever,  many  scattered  hills,  and  three  principal 
langet.  in  the  heart  of  tlie  dittr. ,  of  primitive  formation, 
rontainiiu;  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  quartz,  jasper,  horn- 
stone,  silica,  Ac.  ;  but,  except  toward  the  S.  tHjtindary, 
niMie  111  ihimi  probably  exceed  700  n.  in  height.  Next 
to  the  tiaTiKKi,  tlii'  chief  river  is  the  Sune,  its  rhan- 
noi  tK'ing  soinetiinci  ni'arly  as  large  ai  tliat  of  the 
former;  iu  i).  i>a;.K!  .ire  nuTwhi'lmed  with  sand, 
blown  up  from  its  lieil  in  the  dry  seasim  :  lliere  are  iiu 
lakes,  and  lew  marshes  In  this  distr.,  although  in  the 
wel  seaaoii  much  of  the  cniintry  it  uiiiier  water.  There 
are  inanv  hut  springs  In  vafiuus  spots ;  bituminous  and 
other  volianic  substances  have  been  «l«o  met  with,  and 
ill  one  place  an  extinct  crater  is  di«tlnctly  visible. 
About  100  kq.  in.  are  covered  with  uomls  and  thickets, 
Inrlodiiig  tile  banilHHi,  palm,  inaiK",  li)-',  apple,  iMinie- 
pranate,  tti.,  wlinli  are  all  i  iillivated  (tainarisk  and 
»l>ypl.u«  liuslies  In  larce  i|iliiiultv  i  :  tlie  jdV'*""'.  ""* 
turnica,  soap-niil,  and  the  salhar.  Iielieve<l  by  .Mr.t'ole- 
bruok  to  be  the  tree  )1eldtiig  gum  ulilMiium,    The  chief 
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wild  animali  ar«  a  large  and  formidable  black  hear  ti. 
spotted  tiger,  Ichneumon;  a  few   monkeys,  8aulr'r«i* 
foxei,  and  dogi ;  many  birds  of  prey ;  porpoise,  ann  .' 
profusion  of  fish,  are  found  in  the  GangesVas  we^ 
alligator* ;  but  there  are  no  wild  elephants,  rhln™." 
rosei,  or  buflUoei ;  few  tigers,  and  neither  parroaiw^' 
&c.,  nor  singing  birds.     The  lands  near  the  river  virii 
two  crops  in  the  year,  but  tills  Is  not  the  case  with  iV, 
tlian  I-tith  part  of  the  arable  land  in  the  interior   Rro''* 
by  far  the  most  important  article  of  culture,  but  the  m" 
only  are  reaped;  the   straw  being  abandoned  to  th 
cattle,  or  left  uncut,  till  wanted  for  thatch.    Wheat  i 
next  in  importance ;  and  with  it,  or  with  pulse  barl 
ii  often  sown :  maize  la  almost  wholly  confined'  to  ih'' 
banks  of  the  Ganges.      Cruciform  plants.  Unseed  an^ 
sesamum,  are  cultivated  for  their  oil ;  ginger,  coriandpr 
capsicum,  the  potato  and  other  succulent  vegetabhs  ar 
likewise  grown  ;  cotton  on  24,000  begas,  the  suBar-;>i,;! 
on   20,000  b.,  indigo  by  iUelf  on  1,500  b.,  and  toha7v.^ 
on  480  b. ;  betel  only  on  265  b.,  but  the  poppy  Is  very "V., 
tensively  planted,  though  generally  in  conjunction  with 
some  other    produce.      The   plough    and   cattle   use 
are  both  wretched,    though    the    latter  are  somewhat 
tietter  than  those  more  to  the  E. ;  the  grain  Is  trodden 
out  by  cattle,  and  kept  by  the  more  opulent  proprictori 
in  hovels  of  mud  and  thatch.     The  ashrnf,  or  liig|,eJ 
ranks,  pay  no  rent  for  land  occupied  by  their  houses 
and  no  landlord  may  refuse  to   grant  them  land  for 
building;  but  Europeans,  not  being  dignified  with  th« 
title  of  ashraf,  find  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.    (>» 
of  the  cultivators  arc  rich.     A  large  portion  of  the  land 
perhaps  about  a  half.  Is  exempted  from  the  land  tax  i 
and  vet  it  is  affirmed,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the  I 
taxed  portions  arc  the  best  cultivated  and  most  pro 
ductive.    Some  of  the  rent-free  estates  are  still  larse" 
but,  owing  to  the  rules  of  inheritance,  they  are  rapidjv  ' 
sub<iividing ;  and  many  of  the  zemindars  are  reduced  i 
to  the  condition  of  peasants,  or  are  but  little  ahove 
beggary.    Many  occupiers  are  in  the  habit  of  reccivine 
advances  from  their  landlords,  to  enable  them  to  carrt 
on  their  business  ;  while  others  borrow  money  for  tlie 
same  purpose,  at  2  per  cent.  |ier  mo.  Interest ;  and,  ruin. 
ous  as  such  payment  mav  appear,  the  latter  are  uni! 
versally  observed  to  be  in  the  end  the  best  ofl".  The  culii"  i 
vators  are  not  subject  to  the  illegal  exactions  that  presi  on 
the  tenantry  in  Bengal,  and  are  in  consequence  attaihed 
to  their  landlords,  and  ready  to  promote  their  interests 
The  total  land  revenue  In  1830  amounted  to  l(;7  97oj' 
sterl.     Baliar  distr.  is  divided  into  12  pergunnahs'  it 
contains  a  number  of  considerable  towns,  one  of  whicli 
Gaya,  the  birth-place  of  Buddha,  is  celebrated  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  some  years  since  was  annually  visited 
by  nearly  30,000  devotees  :  there  are  a  great  many  small 
towns,    of   from    100  to    SOO    houses.      Cotton   stulfs  I 
blankets,  and  carpets,  are  manufactured ;  with  paper'  I 
soap,  leather,  bricKs,  &c. ;  and  there  are  extensive  nitre  I 
factories  and  sugar  refineries.  | 

Tradesmen  have  very  little  capital ;  general  'dealeri 
seldom  more  than  29  rupees,  and  many  of  the  dealers  1 
In  grain  no  more  than  400  rupees.  The  people  are  of  I 
a  warlike  disposition,  passionate,  and  jealous ;  the  ha.  | 
bits  of  the  women  pro|Hirtlonally  strict.  The  great  sub.  I 
division  of  property  has  banished  every  thing  like  umi.  I 
lencc  ;  and  inarriagc<i  and  funerals,  by  tne  expenses  tlieyl 
cause,  ufien  bring  families  to  poverty.  The  houses  are  I 
neither  so  well  built  nor  so  clean  as  those  met  with  in  I 
Bengal.  Drinking  to  excess,  betel  chewing,  and  8mnliln(;,| 
are  not,  however,  pursued  so  far.  Among  other  custnms  I 
of  this  distr.,  girls  are  never  married  till  piilierty:  thcl 
feet  of  dying  persons  are  not  put  into  the  Canges;  but! 
the  parents  and  children,  not  of  the  vulgar,  liut  of  "inonl 
of  rank  and  learning,"  are  turned  out  of  doors  vliLnl 
they  are  almut  to  die,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemenry  ofl 
the  weather.  This  imIIous  custom,  whicli  would  dii.l 
grace  a  nation  of  savages,  has  been  in  numerous  r,isii| 
per^erti'd  to  the  most  iiifumous  purjioses.  ( See //(imi/.r 
lon't  E.  I.  Unx.  1.  IliC— III.;  Martin's  Jlisl.  '/uiw.l 
Aniiq.,  etc.  i\f  E.  India,  1.  1—389.)  ' 

Bahar  ( fihar,  a  monastery  of  Buddhists),  a  io«ii 
In  the  above  prov.  and  distr.,  in  lat.  W^  13*  N.,liiniJ 
8,^<J  yy  v.. ;  :\!>  m.  S,  E,  I'atua.  It  is  a  lartji'  str.iKKliiigf 
place,  containing  alHiiit  ^>,IHI0  Imtises,  and  priiluliin 
therefore,  about  30,000  Inliab,  It  has  few  or  no  fir'A 
streets ;  most  of  Its  public  buildings  are  in  a  stale  ij 
decay  ;  and  It  has  a  ruinous  appearance.  It  is  supiniieJ 
1(1  have  bo'O  at  tome  remote  lera  the  cap  of  tlie  iirml 
The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  well  watered,  rerlile] 
and  well  ciiltlvate<l. 

BAHAWri.PdOH  or  DAODI'OOTIIA,  a terril. 
Ilindostau,  formerly  belonging  to  Caubiil,  but  now  in] 
biitary  to  the  inaharajali  of  the  ■■uiijali,  betneiii  Ui.v>n 
and  30^  N„  and  long,  70'^  and  74^  i:.  ;  leiii^th  S.HlJ 
S,W,  280  m.;  greatest  bri'adth  liO  in.  ;  liaviuK  N.  llJ 
Punjab;  K.  the  lllcnnere  territ.  ( llajpiintaiiii ;  ,S.  atil 
S.W.  Jayiiilniere  and  .Siiide.  Its  N.W.  iMiiiiidary  is  lol 
the  must  part  formed  by  the  .Siillcje,  but  loracerljia 
distance  oppoilto  Ihc  cap.  it  includes  butii  baiiki  ul  Hia 
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jM,  u  well  ai  thoM  of  the  ChlMuf.  The  banks  of  the 
j„rs  gre  every  where  fertile ;  but  the  rest  of  the  country 
Lairds  the  E.  is  a  mere  desert.  For  4  or  5  m.  on  either 
Wiethe  Sutleje,  the  soil  is  formed  by  the  slime  deposited 
Lflhat  river,  and  is  aimually  watered  by  its  inundations : 
I  une  portions  of  it  are  highly  cultivated ;  others  are 
dttred  with  a  soft  turf,  and  the  rest  with  jungle  and 
Miiiice  of  low  tamarisk  trees,  abounding  with  wild  hogs, 
M  geese,  game,  &c.,  but  having  interspersed  many 
^1  hamlets.  The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  Juts  and  Beioo- 
>^,  Mohammedans,  who  came  thither  from  the  district 
"i  jlJikarpore,  where  they  were  settled  early  In  the  reign 
J  lurungzebe.  They  are  a  fair  and  handsome  race,  and 
ently  in  a  better  condition  than  some  of  their  neigh- 
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I  tiniD'  Lieut.  Conoilv  says,  "  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed 
I  Jcfroiitier  (fVom  Shikarpore)  into  Bahawal  Khan's  ter- 
I  ?jn-,  we  were  struck  with  the  Improved  appearance  of 
I  Htflsnd ;  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  cultivated  with  the 
I  Siw  ""^'  "'^  grain  ;  the  people,  also,  seemed  more  or- 
Iwlrsnd  respectable."  The  principal  towns  are  Baha- 
llilpoor,  Ahmedpoor  (the  residence  of  the  chief),  Julal- 
I  MirrSeedpoor,  and  Ouch.  Durawul,  an  ancient  fort  In 
I L  desert,  is  the  only  place  of  strength  in  the  country. 
I V  public  revenue  Is  about  10  lacs  rup.  a  year.  The 
I  iban  malntaini  an  army  of  about  2,000  regular  troops  ; 
I  Win"""'  of  waf  he  can  raise  more  than  20,000  men. 
I  Hk  government  is  despotic  ;  but  the  late  khan,  who  died 
I  ibiK  years  ago,  ruled  mildly  and  paternally,  and  was 
I  iiicb  beloved  by  his  subjects.  This  territory  was  taken 
I  Join  the  Moguls  by  the  Persians,  and,  after  the  drath  of 
I  Viiir  Shah,  belonged  to  Cuubul,  to  which  kingdom  it  was 
I  tiliULiry  as  long  as  the  monarcliy  lasted.  The  three 
I  iiii  rulers  have  been  nearly  independent ;  but  the  politi- 
I  al  power  of  the  country  has  been  broken  by  the  seikhs, 
1 0i  the  riyah  of  the  Punjab  only  spares  it  on  rendition 
Lpocuniary  payments,  it  is  at  present  governed  by  a 
I (.Miof  the  late  Bahawul  Khan.  (Elphimtone's  Caubuli 
|urn/j'»  Trav.  ;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gazetteer.') 

BtHiWULPOOR,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  tcr- 
ijmrr,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutledge,  320  m. 
IjslW.  Oelhl.,  lat  29°  21'  N.,  long.  72"  10'  E.;  at 
I  it  po'"'  of  Junction  of  the  road  leading  from  Bombay 
lad  Calcutta  to  Caubul.  It  is  about  4  m.  in  circ, 
I  tilt  Includes  gardens  and  mango  groves.  It  is  sur- 
liganded  with  a  tliin  wall  of  mud,  the  houses  being  of 
I  dburnt  bricks,  with  mud  terraces.  The  Inhab.  consist 
l^ieflyof  Hindoos,  mostly  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
III  the  silken  girdles  and  fine  turbans  for  which  Ua- 
llifiilpoo'  is  celebrated.  The  Hindoo  traders  are  dis- 
Impiished  by  their  enterprise ;  they  deal  extensively 
|i£uro|)oan  goods,  which  they  receive  by  way  of  Ulca- 
l)(rr.  and  carry  these  and  the  productions  of  India  to 
lsillLh.ind  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  Astr.ikhan.  Tlic 
Itgllejc  is  navigable,  but  not  used  in  the  transport  of 
Ittrchandlse.  Notwithstanding  the  manufactures  and 
Ijidrof  liahawulpoor,  Lieut.  Conolly  says  that  it  shows 
liraptoms  of  general  dway.  (See Elphhutone's /Caubul; 
liiKllu's  Journey,  ii.  243.) 

B.\HiA,  a  marit.  prov.  of  Brai^il,  on  the  E.  coast, 
Immding  from  about  »°  to  1,^"  45'  S.  lat.  It  com- 
liiiei,  ss  at  present  divided,  nearly  all  the  territory 
Itcluded  formerly  under  the  ancient  captaincy  ol^  the 
Ignenamc,  together  with  a  portion  of  that  of  llheos. 
Ijdfrives  its  name  from  Bahia  df  Todos  oa'  Santos, 
|{tl  ii  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Serglpe  and 
IFmambuco  (from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  divided  by 
IjfHIo  San  Francisco);  on  the  S.  I>y  Porto  Seguro, 
ImlMinas  Ueracs;  on  the  W.  by  Feriiambuco,  though 
I  (ill  separated  by  the  lilo  .San  Frnncisco,  and  on  the 
libtllie oiean.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  about  4H0  m., 
laJki  breadth  at  from  i.*)!)  to  2IHI.  The  estim.itcs  of  its 
litivary  from  .M.OOO  to  <J7,(KH)  sq.  m.  The  latter,  we  .ire 
iKlmed  to  think,  is  nearest  the  mark.  The  accounts  of 
|t«|«'p.  are  also  very  various :  perhaps  it  may  amount 
iiilxiul  7(10.000.  It  IS  sulHlivided  into  3  comarcas,  viz., 
Ib.'iia,  Jaciibiiia,  and  llheos. 

T1:p  priivime  of  Biihia  is  traversed  from  S.W.  to  N.F. 
hi  ihe  Srrra  Cincora,  ( iil)()ya,  anil  llabarana.  The 
littri  ill  Monteqiii'via  forms  the  chief  riilge  In  the 
Icrrinr  Hays  and  inlets  al>ouu<i  along  the  coast,  among 
likich  the  most  celebrated  is  All  Saints  Bay.  Nume- 
l»i  rivers  traverse  llie  province,  and  the  llio  San 
Ifrincisro,  one  of  the  largi^st  of  the  Brazilian  rivers, 
lltit .iliini:  its  N.W.  Irontier. 

Thpculiivaliiin  of  tolmcco  Is  peculiar  to  the  province, 
liid  its  prixliice  is  murli  sought  alter,  not  only  for  thi! 
lurki't  iif  I'lirtugal,  but  also  fur  Spain  and  Ihe  whole  of 
Ikniiry  ihe  soil  is  admiralily  adapted  to  the  ciilti- 
liliin  ur  I  he  sugar-cane  ;  and  Ihe  sugar  of  Bahia  bears 
IllflKharacliT  for  its  excellent  quality,  which  is  sulll- 
lamily  proveii  by  the  fact  that  Bahla  alone  exnorls 
Inrdiiuar  than  tlie  whole  of  the  rest  of  Brazil,  (ylalte- 
llm,  vl.  fiM.) 

1  The  iirowth  of  cotton  exhibits  an  annual  increase, 
lul  Baliia  is  already  tyconii'  a  formidable  rival  to 
Ihtiuiiibiico.  The  other  produrtlnns  are,  rice,  of  a 
Inperior  quality ;  culler,  much  excelled  however  by  that 


of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  Braiil-wood,  equal  to  tliat  of  Per> 
nambuco. 

The  province  of  Bahia  was  one  of  the  first  peopled  by 
Europeans,  and  it  is  also  one  of  those  from  which  thejr. 
have  most  eflTectually  removed  all  traces  of  the  original 
inhabitants. 

Bahia,  or  San  Salvador,  the  cap.  of  the  above  prov., 
immediately  within  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which  forms  the 
right  or  E.  side  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints  (Bahia  de 
Todos  OS  Santos),  whence  the  prov.  and  the  city  derive 
their  names ;  lat.  (of  lighthouse  on  Cape  St.  Antonio) 
13*  V  30"  S.,  long.  380  3V  W.  It  waf  founded  about 
1S49,  by  Thomas  de  Souza,  flrst  captain-general  of 
Brazil,  and  was,  until  1763,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
Since  that  period  Klo  has  been  acknowledged  as  tha 
capital,  and  It  also  has  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
since  its  emigration  to  Brazil.  But,  though  now  inferior 
to  its  rival  in  population  and  commercial  Importance, 
Bahia  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of 
S.  America.  The  estimates  of  the  population  vary  from 
l-2U,0U0  to  inO.OOO,  of  which  a  third  arc  supposed  to  be 
whites,  a  third  mulattoes,  and  a  third  blacks.  It  ii 
built  partly  along  the  ridge,  and  partly  on  the  declivity, 
of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill  fronting  tne  entrance  of  the 
bay.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  the 
former  including  the  suburbs  of  Bom  Fim  and  Victoria. 
The  upper  town  stands  on  the  ridge  between  the  sea  and 
a  lake  on  the  N.,  and  contains  several  tine  streets,  in 
which  reside  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
lower  town  is  extremely  dirty,  and  although  the  streets 
arc  very  narrow,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
occupied  by  artilicers,  with  their  tools  and  benches. 
The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  do  Mar,  and  some  other 
fortifications,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  very  great 
strength.  The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  direct 
taxes  on  land  and  provisions,  excise  upon  exports  and 
imports,  and  harbour-dues.  Land  is  subject  to  a  tax  of 
one  tenth  of  its  produce,  and,  since  the  revolution, 
churcl)  lands  have  also  been  rendered  subject  to  tho 
same  impost,  and  the  clergy  arc  paid  by  the  government. 
The  taxes  on  provisions,  which  include  t>eer,  fish, 
flour,  vegetables,  &c.  &c.,  are  annually  farmed  out  in 
separate  parishes.  As  respects  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  public  buildings,  Bahia  ranks  first  among  the  cities 
of  Brazil.  In  the  upper  town,  amongst  the  chief  may  be 
enumerated  tho  cathedral  (formerly  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits),  dedicated  to  San  Salvador,  built  of  European 
marble,  and  considered  the  handsomest  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Brazil.  The  Interior  is  very  richly  deco- 
rated, and  over  the  high  altar  are  two  portraits,  one  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  San  Francois  Xavier,  probably  the 
only  remarkable  objects  of  art  which  any  of  tho  public 
buildings  of  Bahia  have  to  offer.  (Denis Brixil,  p.  234  ) 
The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  ancient  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  now  converted  into  a  miiitar}'  hospital  and 
medical  scliool ;  the  palaces  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
governor ;  the  town-hall  (caza  de  camarca) ;  the  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  (caza  de  rela(o) ;  the  theatre,  built 
upon  a  rocK ;  several  hospitals  (part  of  the  funds  for 
supporting  them  are  derived  from  lotteries) ;  a  caza  de 
misericordia,  a  bank,  &c.  &c. 

Baliia  contains  a  great  number  of  religious  houses, 
all  of  them  situated  in  the  upper  town,  but  they  offer 
nothing  worthy  of  observation.  It  also  contains  between 
30  and  40  churches,  scattered  through  the  upper  and 
lower  towns.  The  clergy  are  very  numerous,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  arclibishop, 
who  has  the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  affldri  of  the 
empiro. 

In  the  lower  town  the  exchange,  a  massive  building 
of  incHiern  date,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  Is  built  In  a 
peculiar  style,  in  whlcii  it  has  been  attempted  to  imitate 
tlie  (ireeian.  The  principal  street  is  the  Praya,  in  wliich 
is  situated  the  church  of  the  Conceipao  (conception), 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  '.tones  witli  which  it  is 
built  having  been  prepared  and  lumbered  in  Europe,  and 
lirought  Ihenee  in  two  frigate^;  so  that  on  their  arrival 
they  iiad  merely  to  be  arranf.ed  in  the  order  previously 
allotted  to  them.  (/Jrn;jBrAiV,  p.234.)  The  nouses  are 
chielly  constructed  of  st'.ne,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual 
moch;  in  S.  America,  r.iany  consist  of  three,  four,  and 
even  five  stories.  In  the  upper  town  arc  many  hand- 
some houses,  const! ucted  with  balconies  and  blinds, 
instead  of  windows. 

The  city  of  San  Salvador  is  almost  destitute  of  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  intellectual  Improvement.  Amongst 
the  seminai'ies  of  education  is  one  which  furnishes  a 
large  luiniber  of  ecclesiastics.  Tliere  is  a  public  library, 
with  from  (io,(l!  0  to  70,000  volumes,  am<mg  which  area 
few  ancient  Portuguese  works,  and  some  MSS.  The 
greater  portion  of  tlie  good  works  are  in  French. 

The  vehicles  generally  used  In  Baliia  are  called 
eaileiras,  and  ore  a  kind  of  palanquin,  supported  by 
ne^iroes,  who  make  a  practice  of  clustering  at  the 
corners  of  tho  streets,  to  be  hired  for  that  purpose. 

The  liarliuur  of  Bahia  Is  one  of  the  very  best  that  is 
any  where  to  bo  met  with.    It  may  be  entered  either  by 
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dajr.or  by  night,  and  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  largBrt 
•hlpi  anchor  dote  to,  aiid  Immediately  abreait  of,  the 
town.  In  ttom  6  to  7  fathoms.  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  town 
the  bay  expands  into  a  nolilo  basin,  studded  witli  islands, 
and  affording  safe  anchorage  for  innumerable  ships.  '1  he 
trade  of  Bahia  is  very  extensive.  The  exports  consist 
principally  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee  ;  the  average  ex- 
port of  sugar,  since  1830,  being  about  S0,00()  chests  ( 13  cwt. 
each),  40,000 bales  of  cotton  (each  174  lbs.),  and  from  4,000 
to  5,000  tons  colfte  ;  with  tobacco,  hides  and  horns,  rice, 
dye  and  fancy  wuods,  nuts,  bullion,  &c.  „       . 

Of  the  imports  into  Bahia,  slaves,  notwithstanding  the 
nominal  suppression  of  the  trade,  continue  to  be  the  most 
important  article.  It  Is,  indeed,  impossible  to  get  any 
accurate  accounts  of  the  numbers  imported  ;  but  those 
brought  to  the  city  and  the  other  ports  of  the  bay  are  be- 
lieved not  to  fall  short  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  a  year  1 
Next  to  slaves,  the  most  Important  articles  ol  import  are 
cotton  manufactures,  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  fish,  flour, 
earthenware,  wine,  copper,  iron,  &c.  The  total  value 
of  the  articles  Imported  Into  Bahia  in  183.'i,  exclusive  of 
■laves,  has  been  estimated  at  1 ,4\'i,!<iM. ;  uf  which  Great 
Britain  furnished  no  loss  than  94'2,a66/. ;  viz.  cotton  goods, 
673,097/.;  woollens, 64,740/. ;  linens, 87,4U7/. ;  earthenware, 
15,ni'i/.,  &c.  The  value  of  tiie  Imports  from  Portugal 
during  the  same  year  was  104,354/.  ;  from  France, 
lft6,7M/.  J  from  Hamburg,  105,473/.,  &c.  (.Board  qf  Trade 
Tables,  y.  439.) 

The  country  round  nearly  the  whole  Bay  of  Bahia,  to 
the  extent  of  from  12  to  20  m.  inland.  Is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Reconcavo,  and  Is  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
dui:tive  in  thecomarca.  Its  suil.called  by  the  inhabitants 
maatapi,  is  black  and  Its  fertility  is  proverbial.  In  this 
district  is  situated  the  town  of  Cachoeira  or  Caxoeira, 
which  ranks  next  Bahia,  as  regards  extent,  population, 
niid  importance.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  interior  of  the  province,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
Iti.OdO  inhabitants.  The  district  called  the  Reconcavo 
comprises  several  flourishing  villages  and  country  towns, 
which  owe  their  prosperity  to  tlie  abundance  of  their 
agricultural  productions.  Among  these  Tapagipe,  or 
Kossa  Senhora  de  Penha,  may  be  distinguislied  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  the  country  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  prov.  It  contains  also  a  dock-yard,  whence 
rai-iny  well-built  and  substantial  vessels  are  constantly 
launched. 

The  island  of  Itaparica,  situ.ited  in  the  Bay  of  Bahia,  is 
the  largest  with  which  it  is  studded.  It  is  about  14m.  in 
length  and  6  in  its  greatest  width.  Fruit-trees  arc  very 
extensively  cultivatett  throughout  the  island.  The  in- 
dustry consists  chiefly  of  whale-Ushing,  the  distillation 
of  rum,  and  some  rope-making.  Several  towns  in  the 
Reconcavo  equip  vetsiels  fur  prosecuting  the  whale- 
fishery  in  the  bay,  which  forms  a  branch  of  Industry  on 
this  line  of  coast. 

In  the  comarca  of  Ilheos  the  chief  town  is  San  Jorge 
dos  Ilheos,  which  was  formerly  tlDiirisliiiig  and  compara- 
tively opulent  and  extensive,  but  has  now  the  appearance 
of  being  deserted.  It  was  frequently  subject  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  tribe  known  under  the  name  of  the  (ihcrins. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
Its  importance,  and  the  college  in  which  they  dwelt 
(built  1723)  is  now  falling  to  ruins. 

C'amamu  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  the  magni- 
flcent  hay  upon  which  it  is  built.  Next  to  San  Salvador  it 
is  the  most  important  port  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia. 

The  comarca  of  Jacoblna  comprises  the  \V.  portion  of 
the  prov.  of  Bahia.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  consumed  at 
Bahia  are  pastured  In  this  district.  The  chief  city  is  Ja- 
coblna. 

BAHLl>^aEN,  a  town  of  WIrtembcrg,  cire.  Bhuk 
Forest,  on  the  Kyach,  14  m.  N.K.  Rotweil.  Pop.  3,0(iii. 
It  has  fabrics  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs,  tanneries,  and 
numerous  breweries  and  distilleries.  There  are  mineral 
(prings  in  the  vicinity. 

BAHREIN,  or  AVAL  ISLANDS, a  group  consisting 
nf  line  large,  and  several  smaller  islands,  in  the  Persian 
Giilph,  suhjcit  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  In  a  bay  near  the 
Arabian  shore,  Iwtween  lat.  2.^^  4.V  and  20°  Ifi'  N.,  and 
long.  .V*"  15'  and  M'  20'  W.  The  largest  island  (Bah- 
rein)  is  about  25  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  U  or  7  m. 
wide,  and  »0  or  90  m.  In  circuit;  a  hilly  tract  occupies 
Us  centre  ;  4-.^ths  of  its  surface  are  waste,  but  the  re- 
mainder is  well  watn-ed.  partially  cultivated,  and  thickly 
Inhabited.  The  pop.  of  the  whole  group  of  islands  is, 
perhaps,  fiO.OOO,  and  composed  of  several  uiffii  .nt  trilies. 
The  native  Bahreins  number  about  40,000  m  ,000;  tliey 
are  a  mixed  breed  between  tlie  Persians  an. i  Arabs,  but 
possessing  more  of  the  indoleiue  and  cunning  of  the 
former  than  <>f  the  bold  frankness  of  the  latter.  I'liey 
are  chiefly  cultivators,  merchants,  and  fishermen  ;  and 
for  the  must  part  .Mnhammedans,  of  the  sect  of  Omar  ; 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs.  The  pearl 
fishery,  for  which  these  islands  are  rliieny  nntid,  em- 
ploys, during  the  seiunn,  SU.IHHI  men  ;  and  yii'UU  pearls 
of  the  value  of  from  311U,(I00/.  to  3»;i),iKM(/.  yearly.  Most 
of  the  fishery  boati  belong  to  merchants  possessing  con- 
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iiderablo  capital,  but  the  largnit  proprietor  in  them  It 
the  sheik  himself,  who  has  upwards  of  2,000  boats  each 
manned,  during  the  season,  with  H  or  10  men:  he  im 
poses  also  a  small  tax  on  every  other  boat.  The  fishine 
season  Is  from  the  beginning  of  June  till  October.  The 
diving  is  conducted  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Ceylon  (see  Ceylon)  ;  but  the  divers  attach  their 
oyster-net  to  their  waists,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  always 
stufllng  their  ears  and  nose  with  horn  or  other  sub- 
stances :  they  can  remain  under  water  nearly  two  mi. 
nutes  at  a  time.  They  are  often  in  the  most  abject  cltl 
cumstances,  and  gener.il  ly  in  debt  to  the  merchants,  who 
obtain  the  pearls  at  their  own  price.  Bahrein  has  a  con 
slderable  traltic,  and  might  be  rendered  valuable  under 
a  good  government,  and  made  the  centre  of  all  the  com- 
merce on  this  part  of  the  Arabian  coast.  Although  the 
only  cultivation  consists  of  date  plantations,  and  a  few 
wheat,  barley,  and  clover  fields,  at  least  \  part  of  the  soil 
is  very  rich  ;  and  by  irrigation  munli  of  the  rest  is  capa- 
ble of  being  greatly  improved.  Pomegranates,  mulbcr- 
ries,  figs,  melons,  &c.  are  produced  ;  and  cattle,  poultry 
and  plenty  of  vegetables  obtained  from  the  neiglibourinif 
coast.  Numerous  small  villages  and  towns  are  scattered 
over  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  island ;  and  at  its  N 
portion  there  are  two  towns,  Manama  and  Ruffar.  Ma^i 
nama  is  the  residence  of  the  principal  merchants,  and 
contains  a  fort  originally  built  by  the  Portuguese ;  the 
remains  of  several  fine  reservoirs  and  aqueducts,  con. 
structed  by  the  same  people,  exist  on  this  island.  At 
the  N.  end  are  two  harlmurs ;  that  to  the  N.W.  having 
a  depth  of  four  to  seven  fathoms  water  near  the  shore. 
Theprlncipal  exports  are  pearls  to  India,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Bussorah  ;  dry  dates,  tortoise-shell,  canvass,  sharks' 
tlns,&c.  to  India ;  and  dates,  canvass,  mats,  and  coloured 
cloths  to  the  other  countries.  The  chief  imports  are, 
rice  from  Bengal  andMangalorc;  sugar,  pepper,  blue  and 
white  cloths,  pLinks,  iron  and  other  metals,  cinnamon, 
camphor,  drugs,  indigo,  &c.  from  India  ;  coffee,  dry 
fruits,  grain,  Ac.  from  Bussorah,  Persia,  luid  Muscat. 
There  are  20  merchant- vessels,  of  140  to  350  tons,  be- 
longing  to  Bahrein,  chiefly  employed  In  the  India  trade. 
The  islands  of  Maharag,  Arnd,  and  Tamahoy,  lie  N.E. 
Bahrein,  and  contain  7,500  inhabitants.  Maharag  is  the 
residence  of  the  sheik,  and  has  a  town  with  a  pop,  of 
6,000.  The  sheik  of  Bahrein  keeps  up  5  armed  vessels  j 
but  in  time  of  war,  can  fit  out  15  or  20.  One  of  his  ships 
is  of  400  tons  burden,  and  mounts  22  guns.  He  alio 
maintains  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  a  few  hundred 
men  ;  bur  the  best  defence  of  Bahrein  is  in  the  multitude 
of  reefs  surrounding  it ;  and  5(H)  determined  men  might 
oppose  the  landing  of  as  many  thousands.  The  sheik'i 
authority  extends  over  a  few  places  on  the  Arabian  coast. 
Tliese  islands  wei:e  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Tylos,  and  arc  mentioned  by  Arrian.  The  Portuguese 
established  a  settlement  here  soon  after  Orniiiz  had  been 
taken  by  Albuquerque;  but  tlieywere  expelled  by  the 
Persians  subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Orinuz.  For  a  long 
period  the  Per.«ians  and  the  Alassar  sheiks  contested  the 
possession  of  Bahrein  ;  but  since  17'.iO  it  lias  been  wholly 
sepiirated  from  the  Persian  dominions.  (MSS.  belong, 
ing  to  the  Royal  Oeogr.  Soc.  ;  M'C'ulloch's  Did.  (if 
Commerce. ) 

BAl.f;,  a  famous  marine  watering-place  of  .incient 
Italy,  the  Brighton  of  the  Roman  world,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  8  m .  W.  of  that  city,  and  1\  m. 
N.  Ciipe  Mlsenum.  Bala.- w,is  indebted  for  its  rise  and 
celebrity  to  a  v.irlety  of  circumstances  — to  the  softncis 
and  serenity  of  its  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  sicuation,- 
Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Ilsiis  prxlucct  ani(cni>,— 

the  abundance  of  its  hot  springs,  which  gave  to  ths 
Romans,  who  were  passionately  fond  of  the  bath,  the  op- 
portunity of  indulging  in  that  luxury  in  every  form  that 
was  most  aiMept,ible,  &r.  It  seems  to  have  come  into 
fashion  previously  to,  or  about,  the  wra  of  Lucullus,  who 
h.id  n  spleuilid  villa  either  in  the  town  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  as  had  also  Ca'sar,  Poinpcy,  and  Aiikhs- 
tus  ;  and  it  continued  to  Increase  in  popularity,  .ind  to  Ik 
a  favour.ible  resort  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  iilllueiit 
voluptuaries  of  Rome  till  the  irruption  of  the  barliariaiii 
under  'I'heodoric  the  (Joth.  The  town  was  built  nripin- 
ally  on  the  narrow  slip  of  ground  between  the  liillsanj 
the  sea  ;  but  ,is  this  space  was  but  of  very  limited  dimon. 
sions,  after  Ilaite  liec.ime  a  fashionable  resort,  the  found. 
ations  of  its  streets  and  palaces  were  projected  luto  thg 
bay  itself  I    This  Is  alluded  to  by  Horace  :  — 


Msriwiue  Halts  obstrrpentls  urgnca 
HutiinoTere  litnrn, 
Parum  lucuiilt-s  cfintinentc  rfi>a. 


Il.Orf.  H. 


No  sooner,  however,  had  oniilonce  withdrawn  Iht 
powerful  hand,  than  the  sea  grauunlly  reassumed  its  old 
domain  ;  moles  and  buttresses  were  torn  asunder,  washed 
away,  or  tumbled  lie.idlong  into  the  deep,  where,  'ev.ral 
feet  below  the  surface,  pavements  of  streets,  fonnciatiiiiii 
of  houses,  and  nia»«c8  of  walls,  may  still  be  (liwriiil. 
■earthquakes  and  other  cuuvuUioui  of  nuturo  have  alio 
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I>r«*)ly  contributed  to  the  dettruction  of  Baia>,  of  which 
only  a  iinall  portion  of  the  ruint  now  remain.  (Siom- 
iww!'<  Two  SiciUei,  ii.  Si9. ;  Cramer't.Ancient  Italy,  ii. 

BAIBOUT,  a  town  of  Atiatic  Turkey,  path.  Erie- 
roum,  on  the  Tchorokhi,  62  m.  AV.  by  N.  Erieroum. 
Pop.  3,000.  ?  It  i>  a  itragglins  ill-built  town,  aupposed  to 
McaWI  the  iite  of  the  ancient  Varutka,  with  a  castio 
whicn  hai  some  marks  of  antiquity.  Instead  of  walls 
ind  bastions,  it  is  defended  by  portable  towers  made  of 
loss  of  wood.  They  are  musket-proof,  of  a  triangular 
ibape,  and  have  raised  turrets  at  each  angle.  If  required 
In  any  distant  part  of  the  country,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  they  may  be  taken  to  nieces,  or,  if  the  roads  per- 
mit, transiiorted  on  wheels  I  The  accumulation  of  snow 
In  winter  is  here  so  great  as  to  cut  olf  all  communication 
lietween  Balbout  and  the  circumjacent  villages  for  four 
months  in  the  year.  Cow  dung  baked  in  the  sun,  and 
collected  during  the  summer  months,  is  the  only  fuel  the 
poor  can  lUTord  to  purchase.  The  natives  in  this  part 
of  Armenia  are  described  as  a  short,  stout,  and  active 
race  of  men ;  remarkably  dark  in  their  complexions, 
lirave  and  hardy,  passionately  fond  of  hunting  the  stag, 
aith  which  their  mountains  abound,  and  invariably  civil. 
(ICinneir's  Asia  Minor,  Sfc.  p.  3fi3.) 

BAIKAL  (LAKE  OF),  sometimes  called  the  Svialore 
Uore,  or  Holy  Sea,  In  Siberia,  in  the  gov.  of  Irkoutsk, 
between  fil°  and  66°  N.  lat.,  and  103°  and  110°  E.  long. 
Its  greatest  length,  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  is 
nearly  400  m. ;  but,  where  greatest,  its  breadth  does  not 
etceed  60  m.,  and  is  in  most  parts  much  less.  It  is  of 
fery  unequ<il  depth,  sand-banks  and  shallows  occurring 
alongside  of  all  but  unfathomable  abysses.  It  is  situated 
In  a  mountainous  country,  and  receives  several  consider- 
able rivers,  while  its  surplus  water  is  entirely  carried  off 
by  the  Angara,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  an  afnucnt  of  the 
Jenissei.  The  fisheries  of  this  lake  are  very  valuable. 
Great  numbers  of  seals,  of  a  silvery  colour,  are  cap- 
tured ;  the  skins  of  which  are  sold  to  the  Chinese.  Stur- 
(ean,to  the  extent  of  al>out  I,0(XI  poods  a  year  ;  salmon, 
tc.,  are  also  taken  ;  but  the  grand  object  of  the  fishery 
Ii  the  ofnul,  a  sort  of  herring  {Salmo  auliimnalis,  vel 
nigralorius),  taken  in  vast  numbers  (about  100,000  poods 
a  year)  in  Aug.  and  Sep.,  when  it  ascends  tlie  rivers. 
The  most  singular  flsh  belonging  to  the  Baikal  is  the 
lokmynka  (Callyonimui Baicakmi$),  from 4  to  6  inches 
in  length,  so  very  fat  that  it  melts  before  the  Are  like 
butter.  The  latter  is  never  taken  alive  ;  but  is  cast  dead 
upon  the  sliore,  sometimes  in  immense  quantities,  after 
ttorms.  Ityieids  an  oil,  sold  to  great  advantage  to  the 
Chinese.  The  surface  of  the  lake  Is  frozen  over  from 
Nov.  to  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
(Klaproth,  Mimoires  Relaltfs  H  VAsie,  ill.  89—108.; 
Slorch,  Tableau  de  la  Russie,  11.  142.) 

BAILLEUL,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cant.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Meterbecuue,  16  m.  W.  N.  W. 
Lille,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Belgian  frontier. 
Pop.  9,911.  It  is  open,  and  is  generally  well  built ;  it  has 
lariousfabrlcsof  cloth,  cotton  and  lace,  paper  and  hats, 
tilth  a  large  distillery,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  potteries,  &c. 
A  species  of  cheese  dit  de  Baitleut,  made  in  the  environs, 
Ii  highly  esteemed.  Bailleul  is  the  name  of  several  small 
towns  in  various  parts  of  France,  but  all  too  Inconslder. 
able  to  deserve  notice  In  this  place. 

BAIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ille  etVllaine,  cap.  cant., 
18  m.  S.  Rennes.  Pop.  3,,M6.  It  has  manufactures  of 
lerge)  and  woollen  stuffs. 

BAIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  and  arrond.  Mayenne, 
cap.  cant.  Pop.  2,443.  This  also  is  tlie  name  of  a  town 
01  about  the  same  site,  In  the  dcp.  Ille  et  Vilainc,  arrond. 
Vitre. 
BAJA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  near  the  Danube, 
»ni.  N.  by  W.  Zombor,  lat.  4fi°  10'  2fi"  N.,  long.  38° 
5»  17"  E.  Pop.  12,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
justice  for  the  co.,  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church,  a 
lynagogue,  and  a  Catholic  gymnasium.  It  contains  the 
caiili'  of  Prince.Grassalcovici. 
U.VKKWELL,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Derby,  hund, 
Hiuh  Teak,  par.  Bakewell,  22 m.  N.N. W.  Derby.  Pop. 
(iDjI)  1,782;  (1831)  1,898.  Area  of  township,  3,380  acres. 
I'he  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Ihi  Wye,  2  m.  above  its  coiiHucnce  with  the  Dcr- 
«unt.  The  churcli,  a  spacious  Uotltio  structure,  on  an 
eminence,  contains  many  line  monuments.  The  Inde- 
poiiJeiits  and  Wcsleyans  have  each  a  chapel.  There 
l>  a  free-school,  founded  In  Uafi,  with  a  small  endow- 
invnl,  anil  an  almshouse  for  six  old  men.  Over  a  clialy- 
bi'jte  spring  (which  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  Saxon 
limes),  nioiii'rn  baths  have,  within  a  rcci-ut  period,  be<'n 
funiittl ;  llu'se  are  constantly  siinpliml  witli  fresli  water, 
»hi(h,  (in  its  influx,  emits  rontiderabie  quantities  of  car- 
Ixiiiic  iicid  gas  :  its  (enip.  Is  'ilP  Falir.  Tliero  Is  a  iiows- 
rojm,  inusi'um,  &c.,  lonnecti'd  witli  th.'  estalillslimint. 
NiMrtlie  entrance  to  the  town,  from  Aslilorii,  is  a  cottmi 
miinuliictory,  built  by  Sir  Kichard  Arkwright :  it  eni- 
plojs  alniut  3(10  hands.  Many  of  the  utiier  inhaliit.uits 
are  employed  iu  the  lead  iniuci  and  marble  <iuarrics 
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of  the  neighbourhood.  The  weekly  market  it  held  'on 
Friday,  but  there  is  little  business  of^any  kind  transacted. 
There  are  annual  fairs  held,  Easter  Hondav,  Whit 
Monday,  Aug.  2<lth,  Mfinrtay  after  Oct.  10th,  and  Thurs- 
day after  Nov.  11th.  Thr  |ietty  sessions  for  the  hundred 
are  held  in  the  town.  It  is  the  chief  polling  town  for 
the  N.  division  of  the  county.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chApter  of  LitchfleTd. 
The  poor-rates  levied  in  the  township  In  1 836  amounted 
to  1,064/.  4s. 

Three  miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  is  Chatsworth,  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Dcvonihire,  on  a  gentle 
rise  near  the  base  dl  i  Hncly  wooded  hill  the  Derwent, 
spanned  by  a  handsun.  stone  bridge,  flo\«>  iiast  its 
principal  front.  The  mai..liin  forms  a  square  of  190 ft., 
enclosing  a  spacious  court,  with  a  fountain  in  the  ceiili  c  ) 
it  has  a  flat  roof  surrounded  by  bahiatrndes,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  Ionic  columns.  At  the  principal  entrance,  a 
pand  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  extending  the 
length  of  the  building.  The  water-works  (with  tho 
exception  of  those  of  Versailles)  are  considered  the  finest 
In  Europe.  The  present  edifice  stands  on  the  site  of  thn 
mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  in  the  16th 
century.  In  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
13  years.  It  was  completed  in  1700,  but  a  wing,  and  other 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  present  duke, 
and  many  improvements  are  still  in  progress.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  one  of  the  noblest  residences  in  the  kingdom, 
and  contains  a  very  large  collection  of  pictures,  statues, 
and  articles  of  vertu.  Haddon  Hall,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  the  most  perfect  of  tlie  ancient  ba- 
ronial mansions  remaining  in  the  kingdom,  is  about  2 
m.  S.  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  fine 
vale  of  Haddon.  It  w.is  built  at  different  periods  ;  the 
most  ancient  part  in  Edw.  IIl.'s  reign  ;  another.  In  tliat 
of  Hen.  VI. ;  and  the  most  modern.  In  the  reign  of 
Elix. ;  at  which  period  It  came  Into  the  possession  of  the 
Manners  family. 

Tlie  present  name  of  the  town  is  a  contraction  of  Its 
old  Saxon  name,  derived  from  the  chalybeate  spring. 
The  castle  stood  on  a  knoll,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wye. 
The  parish  in  which  this  township  is  situated  is  the 
largest  in  the  co.,  its  area  being  43,020  acres ;  and  it 
includes,  besides  the  towns  of  Bakewell  and  Buxton, 
8  chapelries,  10  townships,  and  4  hamlets.  The  entire 
population  in  1831  was  9,503.  (Lyion'$  Mag.  Brit.; 
G lover' »  Hist,  of  Derbysh.) 

BAKTCHISEUAI  (palace  of  the  gardens),  a  town 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which,  while 
under  the  Tartars,  it  was  the  capital  and  the  residence 
of  the  khan,  7  m.  S.W.  SImpheropol.  Pop.  9,500. 
"  This,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able towns  in  Europe ;  first,  in  the  novelty  of  its  manners 
and  customs ;  these  are  strictly  oriental,  and  betray 
nothing  of  a  European  character :  sccondiy,  in  the  site 
of  the  town  Itself,  occupying  the  craggy  sides  of  a  pro- 
digious natural  fosse,  between  two  high  mountains, 
somewhat  like  the  appearance  exhibited  by  Matlock  in 
Derbyshire.  The  view  breaks  all  at  once  upon  the 
traveller,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  objects  in  a  most  irre- 
gular .ind  scattered  manner ;  while  bubbling  fountains, 
running  waters,  gardens,  terraces,  hanging  vineyards, 
and  groves  of  the  black  poplar,  seem  to  soften  the  horror 
of  rocks  and  precipices,  and  even  to  make  tliem  appear 
Inviting."  (vol.  ii.p.  170.,  8vo.  cd.)  But,  notwithstanding 
this  profusion  of  fountains  and  water,  Baktchiseroi  is 
not  distinguished  by  its  cleanliness  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  filthy.    It  suffered  a 

f;ood  deal  after  its  first  occupation  by  the  Russians,  but 
atterly  It  has  Improved  :  It  is  entirely  occupied  by 
Tartars.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  khans  has  been 
repaired,  and  is  preserved  In  all  its  former  magnificence. 
(Schnitxler,  La  Itussie,  Sec,  p.  734. :  Luall's  Travels,  1. 
p.  261.) 

BAKU,  or  BADKU,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Russian 
dominions,  prov.  Daghcstan,  on  the  S.  shore  of  tlie  pen- 
insula of  Abscharon,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  beat  and  most  IVequentcd  ports  ; 
lat.  40°  22*  N.,  long.  51°  10*  E.  Pop.  5,000.  ?  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  double  wall  and  deep  ditch,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  tho  Great.  It  has  some  mosques  and 
caravanseras,  but  is  meanly  built:  the  houses,  which 
are  Hat  roofed,  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  naplitha. 
Its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  central  and  advanced  po- 
sition, give  it  great  advantages  as  a  trading  station.  Tho 
value  of  the  imports,  consisting  principally  of  raw  silk 
and  cotton  goo<is  from  Persia,  amounted,  in  1831,  to 
l,;U2,4U0  roubles,  'i'he  exports  consist  principally  of 
naphtha,  saffVon,  Sic. 

Till'  pi'iiiiisula  of  Abscharon  is  famous  for  its  naphtha 
springs  and  mud  volcanoes,  and  before  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  tihcbers,  or  fire- 
worsliippers.  "  The  quantity  of  naphtha  procured  in  tho 
plain  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city  is  enormous.  It  is  dr.iwn 
I'roni  wells,  some  of  which  have  bimi  found  to  yield  from 
1,(1(10  to  ^.^MK)  lbs.  a  day.  These  wells  are.  In  a  certain 
sense!,  iuexliaustible  ;  lor  tlicy  are  no  sooner  emptied 
'1'  J 
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tbao  they  agaia  begin  to  All,  the  naphtha  continuing  to 
increase  tilUt  has  attained  to  its  former  level.  It  ia  used 
by  the  natiTes  ai  a  jubstitute  for  lamp  oil,  and,  when 
ignited,  emit!  a  clear  light,  with  much  amoke,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable smell.  E.  of  the  naphtha  springs  the  attention  Is 
arrested  by  the  Atash-Kudda,  or  fire-temple  ol  the  Ghc- 
bers  ;  a  remarkable  spot,  something  less  than  a  mile  in 
Circ.,  from  the  centre  of  whii^h  a  bluish  flame  is  seen 
to  arise.  Here  some  small  houses  have  been  erected ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  smother  the  flame,  have 
covered  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  with  a  thick  lo.im 
of  earth.  When  fire  is,  therefore,  required  for  any  culi- 
nary purpose,  an  incision  is  made  in  tlie  floor,  and  on  a 
light  being  produced,  the  flame  immediately  arises,  and 
when  necessary  is  again  suppressed  by  closing  the  aper- 
ture I  With  the  fire  a  sulphureous  gas  also  arises  ;  and 
a  strong  current  of  Inflammable  air,  with  which  leathern 
bottle*  are  IVeqiicntly  filled,  invariably  continues  after 
the  fliime  has  been  extinguished.  The  whole  country, 
indeed,  around  Baku  has,  at  times,  the  appearance  of 
being  enveloped  In  flames.  It  often  seems  as  if  the  fire 
rolled  down  from  the  mountains  in  large  masses,  with 
incredible  velocity;  and  during  the  dear  Tniionsliine 
nights  of  November  and  Oecomber,  a  bright  blue  lljiht  is 
observed,  at  times,  to  cover  the  whole  -western  riui!?e. 
Tills  fire  does  not  consume  ;  and  if  a  person  finds  himself 
In  the  middle  of  it,  he  Is  not  sensible  of  any  warmth." 
Kinnrir's  Persia,  p.  S.'ig.)  The  mud  volcaiiiies,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  olten  throw  up  vast  qiMOtlties  of 
mud.  Baku  wa»  acquired  by  the  Russians  from  the  I'er- 
(lans,  in  I8<)1,  and  along  with  Astrakhan  carries  on  the 
whole  trade  of  the  Caspian.     (Scf  Caspian  Ska.) 

Baku,  or  Bakowa,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
Bistritz,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Serctli,  lat.  ti'P  SO* 
N.,  long.  26^  47'  K.  It  is  a  poor,  miserable,  filthy  place, 
but  lias  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  salt,  and 
wood.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  city  which  was  once  the 
residence  of  a  Catholic  bishop  ;  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral 
ttlll  exist. 

UALA,  a  township,  market,  and  assize  town  of  N. 
M'ak-a,  co.  Meriimeth.  hund.  I'eiillyn,  37  m.  N.W.  by  \V. 
Shrewsbury,  at  the  \V.  end  of  the  liirj;est  of  the  Welsh 
lakes,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  di^^ni't.  I'up.  of  par.. 
2,3.VJ  i  of  town,  about  1,200.  Ihe  town,  which  consists  ol 
one  wide  street,  with  a  sm,dler  one  lu-nnching  from  it,  lias 
■  neat  and  respectable  apivaraiue.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease, 
and  2  other  chapels  belonging,'  to  Inilepeiiilents  ami  Cal- 
vlniktic  MctlKMlists  :  an  endowed  Kraminar-schoul,  fniiml- 
cd  in  1712,  where  3(1  boys  are  clothed  ami  educated  each 
for  4  years  ;  a  book  society,  'stublUhcd  in  IHJM;  hik!  a 
towii-hall,  to  which  one  of  the  co.  bridenells  is  attached. 
The  market  is  held  i>n  .S.iturdays,  and  it  well  attended. 
There  are  .'i  f.iirs,  chh'flv  lor  the  s:Je  of  life  sidtk,  on  the 
Saturday  iH'fore  Shrovetide,  .May  lllii,  July  Kith  (a 
larKc  lamb  I'.iir),  Oct.  2llli,  and  Nov.  Ktii.  Ilala appears 
to  have  been  anciently  imorpor  ited,  hut  at  presi'iit  is 
merely  a  nominal  boroiigli  in  the  jurisiiictmn  of  tlie  co. 
magistrates.    The  spiiiiK  atsize>,  the  summer  and  u  inter 

J|uarter  tesaions  for  the  co., are  held  here,  and  a  ni.  iiinrt 
or  debts  under  4l)».  every  other  month;  all  the  murts 
iM'inK  altprniitely  hehl  here  and  at  DollKclly.  The  town 
■nil  nel)(hlM>urhi>od  have  iM'en  f.nnous  from  a  reUMie  pe- 
riod for  Ihe  .ii.inuf.icture  of  knitted  stoi  kiii|{»  and  gloves, 
etteemed  for  their  streiiKlh  and  snltiiess  if  texture  ;  but 
lhl>  has  of  lair  years  derlined  considerably.  At  |iri'<i'nt 
(lIMs)  alHiut  4o,iKN)  dozen  utorkiiiKS  and  siH'kt,  and  '.(KHi 
pairs  of  ((lovet,  are  annnallv  made.  At  the  .S.  K.  end  iit 
the  town  Is  a  larKe  artillilal  mound,  i,iippose<l  to  Ih'  nf 
Itoioaii  coiistnictiiin,  from  the  siiinmit  of  wliii  li  1«  a 
maiinillcent  vli  w,  havinit  the  liiRy  Arr.ins  on  mie  siite. 
■Ill  Cailer  Idris  nn  tlie  iitlur.  The  lake  llal.i,  Ti'kIiI.  or 
I'iinlileinere.  is  about  I  iii.  in  leiiiilh  bv  1  lii  wiillh  ;  it 
abiMiniU  with  pike,  pereli,  Iniiit,  and  still  inure  willi  llie 
white-kcaled  Kwyiiiaiil.  The  wlmle  l«  tlie  priiperty  nf 
8lr  W.  \V.  Wyiiii,  uliii  h.it  a  IKhiin;  seat  on  it.  riiel)t'e 
rUes  III  Arraii  I'eiillyo,  a  moiinlalii  at  llit>  lie.iil  iit'  the 
lake,  and  enier^ds  froin  II  near  ILila.  wliere  it  Is  <|ianiii'd 
by  a  lirlilK''.  ne.ir  whirh,  on  (hi'  Iv  bank,  a  c.iMtle  »a» 
erectel  In  \iW,  of  wliiib  some  trices  are  yit  >i»ible. 
A  branrli  of  the  lloni.ui  WatliiiK  Stpaxid  through  or 
Very  nr.ir  tin*  |ire«,i'iil  lowii,  and  at  Ihe  head  ol  tlie  lakt* 
are  the  rem. lins  111  a  Itoninn  iitalio'i.  The  artitli  ial  nioiiiid 
■hove  inenlioiii'd  was  ih  rnpiid  liy  the  Welkli  as  one  of  a 
chain  of  liirK  ai  ross  this  part  of  the  principalily,  to  pre-  ! 
Vent  the  inriir»iiiii4  of  Ihe  l-'iittlinh  loriU  loarclMTn  :  .it  a  i 
tub>iH|iienl  iierloil  the  place  was  adi  |ieiidi'ni  y  of  llarlith  | 
Castle.  Ilv.i  ii  .1  favourite  ri'«iirt  of  KporlMnen  diiiniK  i 
the  irrouse  seanoii 

II  \I,.A<'IISA,  a  town  iif  I'liropein  Iliissia,  gov.  N'ljnl 
Xovgorod.  Mil  till-  Wolii.x     Top.  5.is»i. 

llAI.Mi  \NSKlll,  H  I. inn  of  A>l.ilic  llii»ia,  gov. 
Irkoiil'k.  <i"  111    N.W.  Irkoiilak,  on  Hie  AoK'ira. 

Il\l, Al.ri'.lt  t.iw.  II,;m'i"ii\.  a  (okii  of  Spiilii,  Cain- 
loiil.i,  on  Ihe  SiKie,  II  m  N.  I  .  I.i  rhhi.  Top  t,'K»i.  It 
li  altu.ited  at  till'  fool  of  a  iti^'p  moiiiilalii  In  a  h  rlih' 
plain,  and  Is  defi  ndid  by  a  cattle. 

1IAI.ACIIAU1  CKIJEO  OlsTIIICT.S.anlid.prov. 


BALASORE. 

of  S.  Hindostan,  presld.  Madraa,  between  13°  IV  mA  ten 
20'  N.  lat.,  and  Ih"  40'  and  79°  20'  E.  long,  j  consisMnil  nf 
part  of  the  region  called  Balaghaut,  oralmvu  the  Ghaut! 
(which  extends  from  the  Krishna  to  the  S.  of  Myjnrp 
and  formed  the  anc.  Hindoo  emp.  of  Kamata)  liavin- 
N.  Kurnool,  ami  the  territories  of  the  Nizam  ;  E  Gun 
toor,  Nellore,  and  Arcot ;  S.  Mysore  ;  and  W.  faharwar 
length  about  200  m.,  breadth  various,  area  2.5  4.W  .„ 
m.  Pop.  (183G-.37)  2,176,003.  It  Is  almost  eqnally'dlvld«i 
between  the  coliectorates  of  Uellary  and  Cnddapah  It 
consists  mostly  of  elevated  table-lands  s'retchlnBout 
into  extensive  plains  ;  but  large  tracts  are  ruggeil  anrt 
there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  wood.  There  are  no  larw 
rivers  :  the  Toombuddra  forms  part  of  Its  N.  boundavv 
and  fills  some  watercourses  about  BIjanagur,  the  anc 
Hindoo  capital ;  but  elsewhere  irrigation  is  scarce  ami 
drought  frequently  prevails.  The  soil  is  in  most  parts 
either  black  or  red  mopld  :  the  former  la  most  con'mnn 
In  the  W.  districts,  where  it  forms  an  extensive  plain  ■ 
it  Is  deep,  without  vegetatablo  remains  ;  and  wlion 
cleared,  broken  up,  and  properly  pulverised,  is  foiiml 
to  l)o  exceedingly  fertile,  and  is  afterwanls  very  easily 
cultivated.  But  this  bringing  In  of  the  black  soil  h  ; 
very  expensive  process  ;  and.  In  consequence,  though  the 
red  soil  be  less  fertile,  yet,  as  It  is  more  easily  broiiglit 
Into  a  productive  state,  tlie  poorer  classes  arc  generallv 
setthnl  upon  it.  Drill  husbandry  Is  universal.  Rain  is 
uncertain  ;  and  If  it  fall  in  June,  the  whole  crop  is  in 
d.inger  of  beins  lost.  The  dry  cultivation  is  alniosi 
universal ;  the  wet  not  being  supposed  to  exceed  7  pcf 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Plantations  of  indigo,  betel,  siii/ar- 
cane,  red  pepper,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  pretty  extensively 
scattered  over  the  country.  In  1807  garden  prwliice 
paid  about  6'H  per  cent,  of  the  ground  rent.  The 
temperature  is  much  cooler  than  In  the  surroumllnii 
and  less  elevi'.'  nl  districts.  Manufactures  inconsider. 
able. 

The  land  has  always  been  regarde<l  as  belongini;  to 
government,  and  the  metayer  system  was  nrevali'nt 
under  both  the  native  and  Mohammedan  dynasties 
Between  the  conquest  of  the  latter  and  the  reign  of 
Aurui'Rjebe,  the  class  of  poligars,  who  were  orlgin,illy 
either  mere  collectors  of  the  revenue  or  heads  of  viliacps 
having  greatly  Increased  in  numbers  and  Inllueiico' 
withheld  tho  revenues,  set  up  for  petty  chiefs,  and  liaving 
established  a  kind  of  feudal  ay  ♦em,  desolated  the  cnun- 
try  by  their  mutual  wars,  i.  ».  reduced  it  to  a  stale  of 
anarchy  and  of  the  utmost  mUery,  When  it  came  Into  the 
possession  of  the  British  in  IHOO,  its  inhab,  generally 
were  the  poorest  In  our  dominions  :  *'  they  were  .selilmn 
even  fixed  as  tenants,  but  migrated  from  farm  to  farm 
and  from  village  to  village,  where  they  rInblHvl  togiiin.r 
to  carry  on  their  roltivathin,"  The  judicious  iidinii.ij. 
tratlon  of  .Sir  T.  (then  Col.)  .Monro,  who  was  npiMiiiupJ 
priiuip.d  colhrtor,  not  only  averted  a  famine,  in  i-,,,^ 
sequence  of  drought,  ill  IHtB,  hut  In  seven  years  raised  the 
revenue,  without  burdening  I  lie  cultivators,  from  1  niilHun 
to  I J  million  pagodas.  In  lH;Mi.,t7  the  land  revenue 
amounted  to  4,(W:i,;i77  rup.,tlie  total  revenue  for  the  .iimo 
year  iM-ing  r,.:Wi,73H  nip.,  or  .'i3(i,273/.  The  average  lutal 
revenue  paid  by  each  inhab.  of  Uellary  Is  2  nip.  k  an 
8  pic. ;  and  that  paid  by  e.-ich  Inhab.  of  I'uildapah,  2  riiii! 
Tlie  vill.iite  sctlleineiit  is  predominant  in  this  priiv 
esiH'cially  in  Cndilapah,  The  liihiib.  are  more  lalioriiiiii] 
hardy,  and  manly,  and  their  food,  dress,  and  weapnni' 
riiiler  than  lliose  of  the  people  Ih-Iow  the  (ihaiits  ;  thpy 
were  never  Ihoroiighly  subdued  by  the  MohainnniUni, 
who  settled  in  lliis  prov.  at  a  comparatively  late  perlixl, 
and  (111  not  now  exceed  l-l.'ith  iiart  of  the  pun.  Halai 
gliaiil  formed  pari  of  the  last  Illniloo  empire  of  liljanagnr- 

alter  the  fall  of  the   Delhi  dynasty,  it  iM-cai paratni 

Into  sever.d  iiidep  states,  was  conoiiered  by  llyder  iHLmi 
ITHd;  ami  after  I7'.I2  belongeil  to  tlie  Nlsai'n,  bywlemi  m 
IWHI.  it  wai  ciibd  to  the  llrltl»li.  (Ilamili,m$  A'.'/, 
(Idtillirr,  I. pp.  Il.'l     I  m.  (   MiKliiia  Alntiinaijnr  KlH.) 

II.VI.Akl.A VA,  a  small  «ia-port  town  of  Kiinnii'sn 
lliis»l.i,  at  the  S.W.  exlreinily  of  the  Crlnna  •  l,it 
41'  2r  N  ,  long.  .13  :»»'  4(1"  V.  It  has  a  small  lint  ixni; 
lint  harlMiiir,  land-loekeil,  and  with  uatir  siiHli  iem  [„ 
float  the  largest  ships.  It  has  no  traile,  and  Is  resurtrj 
to  only  by  ioa<ten<. 

BAI.ASlllAMiAN,  im  isl  of  the  K.  Archlp.,  4th  dlvl. 
sloii,  lying  off  tin'  N.  extremity  of  Itiirneo  ;  Ial.  7'  W  N., 
long.  117^  5'  K.  ;  l"i  m.  l"iig  and  :i  linuid,  but  uiiiiilialiiliii! 
It  lia<  u  rich  soil,  and  Iwo  liarlxiiirs  .ihounilliig  in  n>h. 
.\  selllemeiil,  lorniel  In  1774,  hv  the  I-'.  I.  Coinpany,  wsi 
siiiiii  ntlir  dintri'Vi'd  \<\  the  Soolnos,  and  a  snhMqiieiit  wl 
tli'iiK'iit  iilaiiti'il  III  lxi.1  was  anerw,irds  alianilnneil. 

B  \I,.\S)>III'  I  /  ii/cucnrd),  a  sia-porl  town  nf  Uln. 
doKl.iii.  pri  sld  lli'iigal,  prov.  Ilrl.'n.i.  dlstr.  Cultiiik.  i>f 
which  It  in  Ihe  ihli'f  port  ;  l»l.  21' 3'^' N,  long,  hi;  ,i,'  j  . 
12^  in.  S.W.  Calintl,x  I'op.  (I'<'i2)  in.i'Hd  It  iv  .» I.irtr 
rtr.igglinn  pi. ire,  on  the  S.  bank  of  llie  lloiiil  II,  |,iini, 
anil  iiiiirh  Lilli'ii  oil.  I  iiriiierly  It  u.is  ii  lloiiiialilng  imtn, 
with  I'lillilgili  >e,  Dlllrh.  Nll'l  I  liuli'll  fiutorles.  It  h,i< 
dry  'tiik",  hot  Is  at  pioint  freipienled  only  by  M.il'lin 
vrssclt,  suit  bojils,  niid  ulh«r  iinall  craft :  tti  eapurli  ua 
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rhieily  ''<^^  '"  Calcutta  in  winter.    {Hamilton' t  E.  I. 
^b'aI'ATON  (LAKE  OF),ln  Hungary.  ScePlATTEN— 

bAT'BRK'GAN,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Dublin, 
nrov  Leinster,  near  the  mouthof  the  small  river  Delvan, 
forming  the  co.  boundary  to  the  N.,  17  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Dublin.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle  in  1329 
hptwcen  the  flrst  Earl  of  Louth  and  some  of  the  English 
■ettlers,  who  disputed  his  claim  to  the  palatine  dignity  of 
the  county,  but  were  defeated.  William  111.  encamped 
here  on  his  march  to  Dublin,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
It  hai  been  much  improved  by  the  exertions  of  the 
nroprietor,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  it  both  a  re. 
luectablc  manufacturing  and  commercial  mart,  and  a 
desirable  watering-place.  It  is  well  built,  and  batiis  of 
,vcry  description  have  been  constructed.  It  is  a  cha- 
Mlry  formed  from  Balrothery  parish.  The  chapel,  built 
jiilHie,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  3,000/.,  was  accidcn- 
tslly  burnt  down  in  1835,  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt. 
There  is  also  here  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  a  place  of 
worship  for  Methodists.  There  Is  a  dispensary,  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  every  alternate  Tuesday.  The 
town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  co.  constabulary,  and  near 
It  is  a  inartello  tower,  with  a  coast-guard  station.  There 
ate  two  cotton  mills  here,  one  only  of  which  is  (Iti38)  in 
actii'Ui  giving  work  to  aO  persons,  of  whom  t*4  arc  fe- 
males. The  yarn  is  wrought  into  cloth  chiefly  in  the 
toon,  where  there  are  2.50  looms  thus  employed  ;  besides 
uhlch,  in  the  village  of  (iarrston  ISO  looms,  arc  worked 
for  the  Kalbriggan  manufacturers.  The  finished  article 
is  chielly  sold  in  Uublin  and  Glasgow.  The  embroidering 
of  muslin  is  carried  on  here  and  In  the  neighbourhood  to 
u  to  give  employment  to  upwards  of  LfOOfemiiles,  at  the 
pf  rm.uient  average  wages  of  'Is.  a  week  throughout  the 
year :  this  department  is  carried  on  tlirou^h  Belfast  and 
Glasgow  agencies,  the  cloth  being  embroidered  by  the 
workers  in  their  own  dwolllngs,  and  is  bleached  in  Bel- 
fast. Hosiery  is  also  manufactured  here,  and  sold  in 
Dublin.  There  are  30  frames,  which  employ  ftO  persons. 
The  corn  trade  is  extensive.  Four  flour  mills  supply 
lour,  ineal,  and  bran  to  .all  the  neighbouring  pl.iccs,  and 
to  Drogluxla.  The  public  markets  are  held  on  Mondavs, 
in  a  markvt-house  erected  in  IBU.  The  fairs  are  on  tlie 
29th  April  and  29th  Sept. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  the  port  for  1835,  including 
the  coasting  trade,  were  as  follow  ■  — 
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The  post-olBce  revenue  for  1830  was  327/.,  and  for  183«, 
tfV.  A  caravan,  a  mail-car,  and  two  other  cars,  con- 
tpylug,  at  an  average,  30  |iassengers  each  trip,  ply  between 
Hubllii  and  Ilalbriggan  every  day.  The  lisliery,  particu- 
larly lor  herrings,  used  to  be  carried  on  extensively  in 
Balbrlggan,  but  has  declined  considerably  »inc«  Ik<U1, 
ilu'M  the  bounties  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Hoard 
,if  Irish  llsheriea  were  withdrawn.  i'lio  number  of 
liihing  vessels,  and  men,  in  1830  and  IH.1C,  arc  said  to  have 
ken  — 
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Siii'iMiiIng  these  reliiriis  to  lie  correct,  tliey  alTiuil  no 
trouuds  for  Inipeacbing  the  pulley  of  withdrawing  the 
Di'iiiiliis.  (In  the  contrary,  Ibi'y  strongly  evinie  IK 
•  Itdoin  ;  as  they  show  Ihal.  while  It  exlsti  il,  vessels  linil 
bci'ii  lilleil  out  as  iiiiich  In  the  view  of  catcliin;:  the  bounty 
ai  iii'tatibiiig  herrings. 

The  haiboiir,  which  Is  n.iturally  small  ami  much  ex. 
ikiiihI,  was  loiiKlderably  improved  by  a  pier  Imllt  abiiiit 
I7>'.'<.  Till'  quay,  which  is  now  lioO  fi  it  loim,  ultli  a 
MllhtliiiiiT  at  the  extreniltv.  Is  friqiii  iilly  lilli'<l  »ltli 
rrall.  At  the  pier  head  lliire  Is  14  II  h.iIit  at  liluli 
iipriMH-tlilis,  but  the  harbour  dries  at  .,  water.  {I'liv. 
Miiimiilii<". ) 

II  M  I  AiiK"  ISLANDS.   .V.vM«Joii(»,MiNoii(  >,.Vc. 

IIM.ITItiN,  a  ulli).'!'  rf  Sriill.iiiil,  ill  III!'  \V.  part  of 
Pllrliiiijshlre,  In  Hie  |i»rl«h  of  the  siinie  iiiiini',  I'.liii.  N, 
l.li- TH,  nii.l  luiii.  \V.  StIiliiiK'.  I'lip.  of  par.  •.',(  .'7  The 
till.i^i'  It  liiat  lUid  will  liuill.     I'lie  liili.ili.are  prliii<|  '"\ 
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employed  as  weavers  for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and 
in  the  Ballindalloch  cotton  mills  in  immediate  vicinity. 
The  latter  employ  a  great  number  of  hands. 

BALFKOOSH,  atownof  Persia,  prov.  Maiunderau, 
on  the  Bawool,  about  12  m.  from  the  S.  shore  of  thu 
Caspian  .Sea,  lat.  36°  37'  N.,  long.  62°  42'  E.  This  is  a 
large  flourishing  city.  There  are,  however,  no  accurate 
details  witli  respect  to  its  population  ;  but  that  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Kr.aser  at  210,000,  though  we  should  be  dis- 
nosed  to  think  that  this  was  rather  beyond  tlio  mark. 
It  is  situated  in  a  low,  swampy,  but  rich  country ;  and 
stands  literally  in  the  middle  of  a  forest,  it  being  sur- 
rounded and  interspersed  with  fine  trees.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  to  be  accounted  for  principally  by  tliii 
comparative  immunity  it  has  enjoyed  from  oppressive 
imposts,  as  the  roads  leading  to  it  are  bad,  and  its  port,  12 
m.  ofl',  little  better  than  an  open  roadstead.  It  is,  or  at 
least  was,  wlien  visifed  by  Mr.  Fraser,  entirely  peopled  by 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  their  dependents,  and  learned 
men;  and  was  prosperous  and  happy,  far  biyond  any 
other  place  he  had  seen  in  Hersia.  '  Streets  broad  and 
straight,  but  unpaved ;  houses  mostly  constructed  of 
bricks,  in  good  repair,  and  rooted  with  tiles.  It  has  no 
public  buildings  of  any  consequence  ;  the  only  places  of 
any  interest  being  the  bazars,  which  extend  for  a  full 
mile  in  length,  and  consist  of  substantially  built  ranges 
of  shops  covered  from  the  sun  and  weather  by  a  rooting 
of  wood  and  tiles,  kept  in  excellent  repair.  There  are 
about  10  principal  caravansaras,  several  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  bazars,  and  are  parcelled  out  into  cham- 
ber., for  the  merchants  and  warehouses  for  their  goods. 
All  the  bazars  and  caravansaras  are  well  filled  with 
various  commodities,  and  present  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
busiocis,  yet  of  regularity,  very  uncommon  in  this 
country,  and,  therefore,  the  more  gratifying.  There  are 
between  20  and  30  medrasses  or  colleges,  Uallroosh  being 
nearly  as  much  celebrated  for  the  number  and  eniinciicu 
of  its  moolahs,  or  learned  men,  as  for  its  comnieree.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  9  arches.  {Fiatci'i  Travels 
along  Ihe  Caspian  Sea,  Ac..  i>p.  82— iiU.) 

BALI,  llALLY,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  isl.  of  the 
E.  Archipelago,  W.  or  1st  division,  between  8"^  C  and 
8>J  50'  S.  lat.,  and  114°  ♦O'  and  11.5°  4'^'  E.  long. ;  70  m. 
long  by  35  m.  average  breadth.  Pop.  estimated  in  181.5 
at  800,000.  Coast  rugged  and  without  harbours ;  surface 
rising  gradually  to  the  centre,  where  a  chain  of  mountaini 
stretches  W.  and  E.  across  the  Itl.,  terminating  In  the 
peak  of  Bali,  which  is  volcanic ;  geology  the  same  in 
other  respects  as  that  of  Java.  The  hind  Is  productive 
where  well  watered,  as  around  the  coasts,  by  numerous 
streams,  and  elsewhere  bv  artllicial  means  :  irrigation  ta 
so  nece»Bary,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Hall  Impose  a  tux  not 
on  the  land  but  on  the  water  by  which  it  is  fertilised. 
In  the  lower  tracts  rice  Is  mucli  cultivated,  maiie  and 
sweet  potatoes  In  the  upper  lands  ;  in  addition  to  these 
articles,  the  ll.ilese,  though  mostly  Hindoos,  eat  poultry, 
hogs'Hesh,  and  even  beef,  without  scruple,  excepting  Iho 
sacerdotal  class.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  coarse 
cloths,  cotton  yarn,  hides,  sailed  eggs,  birds'  nests,  oil, 
diniiding  (dried  firth),  gniiibier  (catechu),  &c.  :  the 
imports,  opium,  betel,  gold,  silver,  and  Ivory.  Tho 
natives  being  superior  to  the  Malays  and  Javanese  In 
siae,  sireiiglh,  and  Intelligence,  are  preferred  by  the 
Chinese  as  ilaves.  Ball  was  divided,  in  Ih1.5,  into  eight 
Independent  stati'S,  governed  by  despotic  chiefs  i  the 
village  system  prevails  here  as  In  Java.  'I'here  are  but 
few  lliidilhltts  or  .Mohammedans ;  but  lllndoolim  pre- 
vails In  Hall  only,  of  all  the  Isl.  of  this  aicbiiielago.  The 
mast  of  till!  people,  however,  worship  the  elements,  and 
the  tutelary  gods  of  rivers,  fereitt,  mountains,  Ac. 
There  are  no  religious  nu'iidlcaiits.  but  suttees  and  Im- 
molations are  conducted  on  a  iiiiich  more  aggravated 
scale  than  In  liiilia.  The  .SuuscrIt  tiinanu  may  lie  dit- 
tinclly  traced  in  the  language  ol  Hall,  i  llamillun'a  £.  /. 
(imvllitr.i  120—122.1  IriiiiJiiiUt  lliai.  qf  the  Indian 
^n/iiiiiliiuv,  II.  Villi-   2.V.I,  Ac. 

HAl.l/l;.       ,SiC   lloMII   HAH. 

IIAl.Kll.  or  111  l.KIl  (an.  /fiir/rii),  a  prov.  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  now  siiliorillnate  to  the  khanat  of  Hokhara, 
chiefly  between  lat.  :i.'i'  and  117  '  N  ..  and  long.  Ii3  and  <iW 
E.  ;  having  N.  the  (Ixiii;  I',  llinliik-shun  ;  S.  the  llln- 
iloo,  Koosh.  mill  raro|.;iniUan  units.;  and  \V.  the  detert  ; 
length,  I'..  to-\V.,  aliiuit  2.M1  in  ;  lireaillh  Irilto  I'ill  ni.: 
area  .10,11(1(1  sc|.  in.  I'op.  about  I.ihiiiikki,  { I  IfhiiDlnnr, 
II.  I!!."!.)  The  S.  nan  it  full  ol  sluiiy  hills,  tut  hat 
many  goml  and  uell-watered  valleys,  the  I''..  It  niuun- 
lalnoiis,  anil  more  Taliiolile  than  the  >V.,  which,  as  Kill 
as  fill'  N.ls  taiiily  and  barren.  Il  formerly  comprised 
■etei.il  dl»lrlits,  wliiib  iio»  I  ilnng  to  sciiarate  i^mern- 
niinls,  at  Klionllooin,  Kooiuloo):.  ami  ntlieii  to  the  I'., 
Ih  I  apital,  ami  Ihe  tertlloi  v  Aiilionllli'ile  to  it,  have.  •Ilico 
the  lill  ol  the  lloorii'inee  im  n.in  by  In  <  .iiiliil.  to  nlilili 
tt.iie  It  loi  11,11 1\  leliiiigid,  been  taken  I  ll^se^>l^  n  ol  by 
lliekliiiiiol  llokli.ira  (/.7/i/iifi.Wixit'i  CiimA'o  ^  tluiinit 
Tiiw.  mill  Hikhiini.) 

lUiKii  i!he  /iiriii.<ii>i  and  lldcliii  of  the  Oiei  k>).  a 
ilunyi'il  (ity  of  Cciili  il  Asia  ;  cap.  prov  livloiigllig  lu  lh« 
i'  •» 
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khanat  of  Bokhara,  but  goT.  by  Its  own  chief,  who  receives 
the  whole  of  Us  revenues  :  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adir. 
tiah  or  Baikh  riv.,  in  a  plain  6  m.  N.W.,  a  range  ot  the 
Faropamlsan mountains,  18 m.  S.  the  Oxus,  and  850  S.E. 
Bokhara  :  lat.  86°  48'  N.,  long.  fi7°  18  E.  Top.,  in  1835, 
under  2,000.  {Bumes. )  The  ruins  of  BaIkh  occupy  a  cir- 
cult  of  30  m. :  they  consist  chiefly  of  fallen  mos(|ues  and 
decayed  tombs,  none  of  an  age  prior  to  that  of  Mohammed. 
The  city,  like  Babylon,  has  become  to  the  surrounding 
country  an  all  but  inexhaustible  mine  of  bricks.  There 
■re  many  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  plain,  probahly 

Sroceeding  from  buried  ruins,  and  clumps  ol  trees  in  many 
Irectlons.  BaIkh  seems  to  have  inclosed  many  extensive 
gardens,  but  these  are  now  neglected  and  over^trown  with 
weeds.  The  aqueducts,  of  which  there  are  said  to  bo  18, 
■re  dried  up  or  choked,  and  overllnw  after  rains,  leaving 
ttanding  pools,  which  make  the  place  very  unhealthy, 
though  BaIkh  be  not  naturally  in  a  marshy  position,  but 
on  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  Oxus,  about  1,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A  mud  wall,  of  late  construction, 
■urrounds  a  portion  of  the  present  town,  excluding  the 
ruins  on  every  side  for  about  2  m.  '  The  town  contains  3 
large  colleges,  but  empty  and  decaying  ;  and  at  its  N. 
side  is  the  citadel,  a  solid  building,  but  not  strong  as  a 
fort ;  it  contains  a  stone  of  white  marble,  pointed  out  as 
the  throne  of  "  Cyrus  I"  The  country  round  is  flat,  fer- 
tile, and  well  cultivated,  said  to  contain  .IfUl  villages,  and  is 
watered  by  18  canals,  drawn  from  a  celebrated  reservoir 
in  the  Faropamlsan  mnts.  Its  wheat  and  apricots  arc  re- 
markably fine.  BaIkh  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  is 
called  by  the  natives  Omm-et-BuUan, "  mother  oicities." 
After  its  conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flourished 
as  the  capital  of  a  Grecian  kingdiim.  In  the  3d  century 
oftheChrlttianiera,Artaxerxes  neldan  assembly  at  Balkh 
for  the  recognition  of  his  authority.  The  Magi  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Caliphs  :  Jcnghiz,  Timour,  Auruiigzcbe, 
N.Tdir  shah,  and  tlie  Afghans,  jiiccessively  possessed  it; 
within  the  \Mt  12  rears  it  has  beiongcd,  with  its  territory, 
to  the  khan  of  Bokhara.    (.Burnes's  Travels,  il.  204.207.) 

BAI.KHAN.    .VrcTiBKRY. 

BALLENSTEDT.  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anh.ilt 
Bernburg,  on  the  Getel,  l.'im.  S.E.  Ilalbcrstndt.  Pop. 
3,600.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  is  ill- 
built.  In  its  environs  is  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
duke,  which  commands  a  fine  view,  and  h<is  flne  gardens. 
It  h;is  fabrics  of  linen,  dyewiirks,  and  an  hospital. 

BALLINA.    an    inland  town   of    Ireland,  en.  Mayo, 

?rov.  Connaught,  on  the-  Miiy,  I'iti  m.VV.N.W.  Dublin, 
ts  former  name  was  Belleek,  "  the  ford  of  Hags."  The 
pop.,  including  that  of  Ardn.iree,  a  village  on  the  Sligo 
line  of  the  M(iy.  connected  with  it  by  a  liridge  nf  hi 
arches,  and  whlcli  may  he  regardinl  n«  a  subiirii  of  lliii- 
llna,  was,  in  IH'.'I,  r>:lV\,  and  In  ls31,  7.!*'>2  :  tlie  niimberl 
In  iKith  parts  <■!'  the  town  not  beiii):  specitied  in  the  census 
of  |M3(,  but  incliKled  generally  in  those  of  the  parish 
in  which  they  are  situate,  no  s«tl«lact(iry  statement  can 
be  niiide  of  llie  prnpiirtioiis  of  the  aevcral  religious 
deniiinlnations.  hut  tlie  Itoinan  Catholics  ajipear  to  oul- 
nuinlMT  the  cplcopiil  I'rcit.  in  the  ratio  ol  |ti  to  1,  and 
the  nuinlwr  nf  I'reshvteiians  is  (pille  iii>l)inilU-Hnt.  The 
town,  which  o<-ciipie>  n  pleating  ami  heullliy  position, 
eoniains  several  goiul  streets  and  houses.  Tlie  parlth 
Church  is  a  plain  Imilding  ;  the  llnm.Cath.  rhapi>i,  which 
Is  considered  as  the  rallieilral  of  the  Uoin.Cntli.  bishop  ot 
Klll.il.i,  is  a  hirge  and  very  oriiami'iital  ediliie  ;  there  are 
also  places  of  worship  for'Baptlsts  and  .MelhiHlists.  The 
town  contains  8  public  schools,  in  winch,  and  in  several 

frIvaK  icminarles,  alxnit  8ii<ichlldreii  nieive  intlruitlon. 
lere  al«o  Is  a  dltpentarv  A  new  lirldgc  lirlim  llii'  tciwn 
is  now  being  iTectiil.  aii<l  .irrantii'ineiits  are  licing  made 
for  wldeiiing  the  olil  lirlilge.  whiili  l>  inron\i'iilrnily 
narrow.  Ilarot  are  lielil  In  Mar,  on  a  tiiir  ciiiir>i'  In  the 
nelglilHiurliood.  (icneral  sessionn  ol  llii'  peaic  are  held 
in  July,  and  petty  kesiiuns  every  Tuesiiny  In  the  court- 
house, n  Ileal  inoiliTii  building  Here  is  a  ilalioii  ol  |lii> 
consuliulary.  and  a  iMrnirk.  Tlii'  in.irket.  for  which 
romiiiiMlions  >lianilil<-s  arc  erected,  is  held  on  Momlajt  \ 
fairs  on  lilh  M<iv  and  \H\i  AiikiikI  there  aie  1  air  ami 
porti  r  lire»rr|(<t,  %»,{  -i  lartii-  Hour  mills:  8  3!i!i  hiinheU  of 
mall  paiil  .inlv  in  HSii  A  lolian  o  and  snnll  ni.iiiiiliu  lory 
has  hern  carrlrtl  on  Rince  IHOj,  and  roar>e  linrii  i«  wmrn. 
but  not  to  aiir  I'xti  nt.     Ultliiii  the  la-t  four  )<'ars  Ihr 

Sroviiion  tr.titi'  has  lieeii   inlriiilnred,  and   l<   now  verv 
uiirialiinu ;    Liriie  (|tiai<lilies  id  pork   and  ImC'iii  lii'Ini 
cure  I,  rlili'lly  for  llic  l.oinion  inarkil      In  llie  nclglionr- 
hoiMl  l«  a  very  prodiiiliM-  s.ilinoii  ti^hi  rv,  riiiteil  at  l.'ioo/. 
tier  anniiin     IIh'  Ii-Ii   la  |  ai  kid  In  li  <  .  nml  ixpoitid  to 
I.onil"ri       I'.  Ii  ari'    lU'i  lakin   in  Urnr  i|n.inlilli'S  from 
Sepli  nihcr  to  llic  liiglnnint!  "I  NouiiiImt  ;  llic  try  Is  smIiI  | 
at 'iif.  pt'i  i|iiart.     A   liraiirli  III  Ihc  Prot  inci  il   Hank  \vti> 
o|»'iiiii  liirr  in  1H>4  III  II, i>  Aiiriinliiiral  In  Kl".  and  of' 
the  s  iimnal  m  Ik  17.      \\„  p  i.i.i,||)i  e  re\fnne  Im  nvi/iil  I 
friim>'l.U    III  \-:\>i.  to  l.vi'i/.   in  I*:!),    Tin  roMitiiiinlratiiin 
with  the  InieriMr  \,  kept  up  hv  tlie  mall   ro.ul   liilween  ] 
Castlrliar  and  MIIko,  wlorli  p.i«<">  iliioii,:h  the  lonii  i  a 
new  line  II  aitu  ujn.'iinl  Hum  b»liil>ird  and  I  oxioid  (n 
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Killala.  Three  mail-cars,  conveying  at  an  tnr,.^  . 
passengers  each  trip,  ply  dally  between  the  to.?**  I 
Crosmolina,  Killala  and  Swinford.  "**"  Md 

The  following  is  a  general  Estimate  of  the  Inland  T.  , 
fie  in  Merchandise  and  Produce  of  everv  klni 


Csnrlid  inlo  th«  Town. 


For  «iportfttlon 
..^Kriculturnl  uroduce 

unwl  as  fi>i)d  • 
Ditto    in    Itreweries 

■ml  diitlllerli.1 
Ditto  ihop  KOotlN  .ind 

exci«4!at>le  artii-lM  - 
Stone,  limtf,  tuif 


Total 


Tons. 

s.oiiir 

4,S0O 

«00 

600 
S6,II00* 


CaiTinl  from  the  Town 
Toiu. 


Proiwrtion  of  importi 
Surylui    uroduot   of 

brewerlM,  Stc. 
Coal,  manure,  Sic.  . 

Total 
Alia     - 

Total  to  and  ftom 


ioa 


tm 

1,'^IIU 


3'J,.TU0 


Tile  Moyis  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  n  f„„, 
water  for  5m.  from  the  sea,  but  the  further  pasisaf    1 
■  U  m.  below  the  town.     A  ship  Taiii 
.  a  ■ewye.irs  ago,  to  obviate  this  defw 

and  to  admit  vessels  of  large  draught  to  discharge  at  ih 
town  qu.-iy.  hut  the  works  have  been  diicontiiiued  Tl, 
princi'pal  exports  and  Imports  for  18.16  were  as  follow  • 


checked  by  a  bar  1 
was  commenced 


lin|iorts. 


Com  and  Meal 
ProTlBtoiu  .  - 
Kcl|i       - 


Tons.     Value. 


S,S40 
*0 


Kxiiorti. 


roal,  &c. 
I  ron 
Susar 
flerrlnizi 
Spirita    • 
(%>ttotlt     - 
Woollenn 


Tom.    Value. 


CiOO 
1(,0 
.IS, 

SX3! 

IK  I 
IGI 


/.. 

.I.'O 
I,I1W 
:i,IHIIJ 

i,;no 
i.wi 
I, mm 


The  total  value  of  these  Imports  and  exports,  liirlnHino 
several  minor  articles,  amounted  to  70,5l>8/.  and  13, W)/ 
respeitively.  The  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  vnir. 
1835-30  were,  in  tons  —  ''"' 


Khipt  Knterwl. 
('ariioes.    Ilallant.    Total. 
UM    4,371        .l.lal        7,7a,', 
INSli    3,bll<J        !t,r^7        S,736 


Bhlps  riwired. 

"■"HIS-  "ir-  'f'jfi- 

»,.VJ6  3Nl        s;.j;7 


t)n  the  whole,  the  general  aspect  of  the  town,  com. 
bined  with  its  present  improved  slate  in  manufailuri'i 
trade,  and  commerce,  afl'ord  Indications  of  r.ipidlv  in' 
creasing  prosperity.  The  working  classes  are  g«i\er,il|J 
In  a  state  of  ciunfort ;  fuel  is  cheao  and  abundant 
(I'nvalf  Inform. ) 

HAI.I.1NASH)E,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galwar 
and  Koscommon,  prov.  Connaught,  on  the  Suck,  7s  m 
\V.by  S.  Dublin.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  (nnw 
fltteil  up  as  a  priv.Ue  residence)  on  the  Roscommon  luje 
of  the  rtiier,  long  conslde,  -d  as  one  of  the  strongest  furt! 
in  the  prov.  The  battle  of  Aughrim,  In  Ifi'.d,  In  which 
the  army  nf  William  III.,  under  (iinkell,  afterwards  carl 
cf  Athlone,  conipletely  defeated  that  of  J.iines  II.,  luuler 
St.  Iliiih,  who  was  killed  in  the  action,  was  fouglit  in 
its  neighbourhood.  Pop.  in  |X'il,|,HII;  In  183|,4r,|,^ 
The  proportion  of  epitco|ial  Protestants  to  Itom.  Catii  u 
alMiut  I  to  5.  The  two  portions  into  wliich  the  town  ii 
divided  by  the  river  are  connected  by  a  line  of  road,  iim- 
slsling  of  a  causeway  and  two  bridges  hetwei'n  tlielianki 
and  an  island  that  intercepts  Its  course,  having  togrihiT 
Hi  arclies  :  thewliole  line  is  about  .VKI  yards  In  IriiKtli 
I'lie  pri>ate  buildings  have  increased  rapidly  both  iti 
numlier  and  respeetaliillty,  nearly  a  half  having  Iwi'i, 
erected  within  the  last  12  years.  The  parlsli  churili  lit 
plain  building,  with  an  octagonal  S|iirii  sprinKiiig  fr.nn 
scrolls,  that  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance  ;  tlie  llnni. 
C.illi.  ihapel  in  alio  a  neat  unoniamenled  slriuiiirp, 
The  Mi'lhuillKla  have  two  places  id  worililn.  AIkmiI  Tim 
clillilrin  nf  ImiOi  sexes  are  instructed  In  the  public  aiid 
private  schiuils.      The  rtisiriit   lunalle  asylum  for  llii> 

firovime  BtanilK  on  the  Koscommon  tide  of  the  river.  It 
«  built  in  the  form  of  a  irons,  with  ai cominoilallniii  fur 
21  <  pat  lent »,  and  Is  siirronndi'd  by  an  em  lined  nria  nf 
garden  and  airing  ground  of  M  acres.  The  tot.il  |.«. 
pense  of  the  land  and  linildin^s  was  upwards  of  'n.lftl. 
Some  riatementt  rilalive  to  It,  In  the  return  for  IVI7 


call  lor  iinmediate  nitenlion.  From  thrin  it  apiiear>  lli,i| 
Ki  adililiotial  rrlK  llieii  liinlding  are  dereclivcrroni  want 
of  vi'iilil  ition,  are  exno^ed  to  the  weather,  and  haw  iici 
means  ol  being  properly  iii'ated  ,  that  4  new  roonia,  liiiill 
for  Ini  ur<ihli'  pallinta,  are  dirk,  and  some  fi  el  IuIoh  iijv 
ground  level  ;  that  there  ta  no  >nltli'ienl  fall  for  iiie 
sewers,  and  thai  4  aires  ol  llie  garden  ground  are  luo  ui : 
fur  ciilM\aliiiii  I  A  Very  ohjeclloiialile  prattiie  of  lulinii. 
Iiii|l  p.itliiita  who  pay  lor  their  ai  eoininiHlatlon  it  tl>o 
liolieid.  A  illapeniary  is  niaiiiiniiMil  In  the  town  An 
nginiillnral  sin  iely  nn  eii  hi  re  in  (h'loher,  and  a  hum- 
eiiitnral  In  Man  li.  The  louii  la  Hie  lieail-ipiarliii  f.ir 
the  Galway  ion>laliiilari,  luid  tlnri'  i>  a  amall  harmk 
lor  liiiaiilry.  IMly  sisihms  are  held  on  \Ve<Uiesiii<)l 
*  I  hi  turf  tiMii  Is  nibualsal  M  !II,MU  liaitt 
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and  Saturdays  in  the  court-houte,  and  there  ia  a  imall 
bridewell,  so  defective  in  its  interior  arranRements,  that 
the  male  and  feinale  convicts  are  conflned  in  the  same 
ileeulng  room  1  There  are  4  flour  and  meal  mills,  3  tan 
varus,  i  breweries,  a  pork  and  bacon  stove,  and  manufac- 
tories of  coaches  and  hats :  5,894  bushels  of  malt  paid 
duty  In  \^6-  The  post-office  revenue  increased  from 
GOl/.,  in  IH30,  to  980/.,  in  lf»G.  Branches  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  agricultural  and  national  banks,  were 
opened  here  in  the  same  year.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saturdays,  in  tho  market-house ;  there  is  a  large  supply 
of  grain,  the  trade  in  which,  and  in  other  departments, 
has  been  materially  increascil,  by  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
Canal  from  the  Shannon  having  been  lately  carried  hither, 
a  distance  of  16  m.  The  principal  fair,  not  only  of  the 
district  but  of  Ireland,  for  the  sale  of  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  is  held  in  October,  and  is  numerously  attended  by 
borers  and  visiters  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  Kingdom. 
It  continues  from  the  fitli  to  tho  Uth  of  the  month.  A 
tie\A  III  I'Ord  Clancarty's  demesne,  of  Garbally  Park,  is 
opened  the  dav  before  the  fair  for  the  show  of  sheep,  and 
large  enclosed  spaces  are  prepared  for  the  sale  oi  both 
liinds  of  stuck.  We  subjoin  .m  account  of  the  numbers 
exposeil  for  sale  and  purchased  every  10th  year  since  re- 
gular returns  have  been  made. 
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In  1828  the  number  brought  to  sale  was  greater  than 
In  any  other  year  between  1790  and  1837  :  viz.  97,381 
(heep,  1  l,'il3  horned  cattle.  The  decline  In  the  numbers 
from  1828  to  the  present  i>eriod  is  principally  caused  by 
tho  establishment  of  sheep  and  cattle  fairs  of  a  similar 
lilnil  In  other  places.  Wool  waa  formerly  aold  in  this 
fair  in  lar,je  quantities,  but  the  trade  is  now  generally  ma- 
niged  by  lactors  In  the  great  staple  towns ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  wool  fair  for  4  ilays  on  the  Tilh  of  July,  in  whioii 
large  piirchaaes  are  made,  and  fairs  of  an  inferior  de- 
icripllnn  fur  live  stock  are  held  on  ith  May  and  4tli  July. 
The  town  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  a  main  division  of  the 
roads  leading  into  Ualway  and  Mayo  branching  oir  from 
It.  The  conveyances  for  passengers  are  numerous ;  a 
mall  coach  antl  a  stage  coach  from  Uiiblin  to  Galway 
pastes  through  it,  another  mail  coach  plies  lietweeii  ft 
and  Wetlport ;  a  atage  coach  plies  to  Dublin,  another  to 
TiLim,  and  cars  daily  to  Athlone.  Unscrea,  Galway,  and 
Tuani.  conveyliiK  an  average  ol  ,'>.'>  passengers  each  trip. 
PaKi'iigers  are  alto  ciiiivf-yed  by  the  (intiid  Canal  from 
Iliililin,  by  boats  fitted  up  for  their  arvommodntion.  The 
lawn  Is  extremely  well  kept ;  much  attention  is  iiald  to 
oternal  cleanliness ;  the  lower  classes  are  generally  em- 
nlovod  ami  comfortable ;  and  the  constniitly  increasing 
Inlliix  of  visiters  every  year,  whether  for  Uiisineis  or 
nii'Btiire,  aeema  to  have  acted  upon  those  Interested  In 
ID  welfare  as  a|)OwerfUl  attinulua  for  Its  further  linpruvu- 
mrnt. 

IIMI.IVIIOHK,  an  int.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo, 
prov.  (iiniiaiiglit,  on  the  llobe,  2.'im.  N  N.W.  Galway. 
Vii|i.  Ill  l-il,  2.191  ;  In  18.11,  2,.'i7.'> :  that  of  the  entire 
iwrl'li  In  1834  «as  9,<i3.\  of  whom  372  were  of  the  Ks- 
Uh  ('Iiiircb.and9  2fi:t  Koin.Calh.  The  town  consists  of  a 
main  vlreet  and  two  liranchei  of  tvell-biillt  hoiiiieii.  Near 
ll  !•  a  liirliigh  or  winter  lake,  callitl  I.oiigb  Shy,  which, 
Ihiiiiuli  Ho. Hied  to  a  eonsiilerabh'  extent  in  winter,  dries 
in  ihe  »iiniiiier  miinths,  and  afl'onlt  pa«tiirage  for  tlieep. 
I.oiigh  Mask,  into  which  the  llnbe  discharges  Itnelf,  Ilea 
alio.it  3  in.  W.  of  the  town.  The  par.  church  In  a  small 
liiilhlliiK  1  Ihe  Horn.  Cath.  chapel  Is  spacious  ;  the  llnp- 
lhl<  have  a  place  of  worship.  Two  schools,  supported 
hjr  iiilmcrliillons,  and  7  private  schcMils,  afford  Instriiellon 
l.islioiit  Mai  children.  A  dinpen^ary  is  maintained  here. 
llnrr.M'k*  of  conalderable  dimensions,  lintli  for  cavalry 
«n.l  infantry,  are  now  uiioeciipled.  There  ia  a  lloiir- 
mlll.  a  niullklln.  In  which  2;23l  liush.  of  malt  paid  duly 
ill  IMI'..  a  brewery,  and  a  tan-yar.l.  A  brink  trade  In  corn 
tii.l  ixilalo.s  Is  carrle.1  on,  liir  which  a  Mond.ay  market 
Itlielil.  K.tIrs  are  held  on  Whit- Tiieaday  and  .Mb  Dee. 
li.iiiral  aea.sloiis  of  the  peace  lake  place  in  June  an. I 
DiriinlHT,  and  petty  sessiim'i  are  held  on  MonilayH  In 
till'  i.airl-hoilse,  whirli  is  aNii  ii«ed  as  a  iiiarkel-liiiiise 
fh.' bilib'well  conlaint  siillbient  accomnioiliilloii  bir  the 
pnioiiera  ronlined   tenijiorarlly   in    il.        The   |io<l  iiHb  e 

nv. In  18*1  waa  217/  ,  and  In  l'<3(i,  3tH/      A  d.illy  car, 

.iiio.jiiig  3  pa«<enuers  each  trip,  plii  «  lo  Tiliiii.  'I'li.iii),'h 
Ihe  I'Mii  does  n.il  lie  on  any  of  Ibe  gie.il  lliiea  of  iiilernal 
rMiiiiiiuiil.'iitl.in.  II  la  In  a  stale  of  progressive  improve. 
mini,  allilliiilable  chiefly  lo  Ihe  liicreaseil  allititliiii  to 
uiiii.  iillnre  In  Ihe  dijtrlcl,  and  the  general  splilt  of  Im- 
111.  Kinenl. 
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BALLON,  a  town  of  France,  d£p.  Sarthe,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  Orne,  14  m.  N.N.E.  Le  Mans.  Vop.  2,322.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  etamines. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  N.  coast 
CO.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  a  bajr  to  which  it  gives 
name,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  Belfast.  It  originated  in  a  castle 
built  here  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  but  was  not  remarkable  as  a  town  until 
about  1770,  when  large  pari,  grants  were  voted  to  aid  the 
working  of  the  collieries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pop.  in 
1821,  1,436;  In  1831,  1,683;  that  of  the  parish  of  Ramoan, 
in  which  It  is  situated,  was,  in  1834,  4,9<7  ;  of  whom  1,718 
were oftheestab. church, 1,549  Prot.  diss., and  1,710  Rom. 
Cath.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  volley  in  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  bay,  and  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  connected  by  an  avenue  bordered 
by  forest  trees.  The  houses  are  mostlyrespectable,  all 
slated  and  kept  with  much  neatness.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  building  ;  the  Kom.Cath.  chapel  is  small ;  the 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  have  each  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, rwenty  almshouses,  provided  for  workmen  reduced 
or  disabled  in  the  collieries,  or  tlieir  widows,  are  now 
tenanted  by  deserving  paupers.  A  manor  court  is  held 
monthly  by  the  seneschal,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under 
20/. :  courts  baron  are  held  in  April  and  October,  anil 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  For  these  pur- 
poses there  is  a  convenient  court-house.  Ballycastle  was 
formerly  a  place  of  considerable  busiaess,  having  in  it  a 
brewery,  glass-house,  and  salt-works,  all  of  which  have 
declined  since  tho  stoppage  of  the  mines ;  and  it  is  now 
little  more  than  a  Ashing  village  and  a  summer  watering- 
place.  I'he  collieries,  fr  mi  which  it  derived  its  tem- 
porary prosperity,  lie  on  each  side  the  promontory  of 
Fair  Head ;  and  the  discovery  of  old  workings  and 
rude  implements,  in  a  part  of  the  clifT  previously  unex- 
plored, shows  that  they  had  licen  oiwned  at  a  very  remote 
period.  Tho  seam  of  coal,  which  shows  itself  in  Ihe  face 
of  the  cllir  at  a  considerable  height  above  Ihe  sea,  forms, 
in  one  part,  a  single  iH'd  4}  feet  thick ;  at  another,  it 
appears  In  six  strata  from  I  to  2}  feet  each,  four  of  whiciv 
are  of  flaming,  and  the  two  others  of  bituminous  or  blind 
coal.  The  workings,  after  having  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been 
rellnquishetl,  partly  on  account  of  the  diSiculty  of  pene- 
trating to  thf>  dip  of  the  old  excavations,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping.  The  only 
existing  manufacture  Is  that  of  linen,  carried  on  in  the 
houses  of  a  few  cottiers.  The  flshery  of  salmon,  taken 
from  February  to  September,  appears,  from  the  official 
return  uf  1836,  to  eimiloy  9  boats  and  27  men.  The 
markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays,  that  of  the  first  Tues- 
day in  every  month  being  so  numerously  attended  as  to 
resemble  a  fair.  The  regular  fairs  arc  held  on  Faster 
Tuesday,  the  last  Tuesdays  in  May,  July,  and  Aug.,  and 
on  2.'itli  Oct.  and  22d  Nov.  Large  numbers  of  a  very 
small  breed  of  horses,  called  Itaghery  ponies,  are  brought 
for  sale  from  the  Island  of  Kathliii  or  Raghery.  Ttili 
island,  which  lies  about  .tm.  off  the  main  land,  it  remark- 
able both  fur  the  singularity  of  its  geidogical  formation, 
and  for  having  afforded  shelter  to  Hubert  Bruce  when 
forced  to  fly  from  Scotland.  The  post-ofRce  revenue 
det'lined  from  32,")/.,  in  18;w,  to  267/.  In  1836.  The  town  la 
on  the  extrein-j  N. point  of  the  line  of  road  leading  round 
the  const  of  Antrim  from  Belfast  to  Coleraiiie,  and  out 
of  the  direction  of  any  great  channel  of  trade.  The  only 
public  conveyances  for  passengers,  who  are  chiefly  vlsitera 
to  the  (iiant  a  Causeway  in  the  vicinity,  are  two  caravant 
to  Culeraliie,  which  ply  once  a  week,  each  conveving  a 
total  average  of  12  passengera  each  trip;  and  moll  ran 
to  Dervock  and  Cushendall,  both  which  carry  an  ave- 
rage of  six  passengers  daily.  The  harliour,  which  waa 
originally  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  large  draught, 
was  unsafe  Iroin  the  heavy  seas  thrown  in  IVoni  the  ocean 
by  the  northerly  gales ;  but,  alter  upwards  of  lh0,(XKM.  of 
the  public  money  had  been  exiieniled  in  attempting  to 
reinedv  this  defect  by  tin'  ereclloii  of  a  pier,  the  harbour 
waa  fliled  up  with  aaiid,  and  the  pier  having  been  neg- 
lected, hiui  gone  to  ruin.  In  consequence  of  thit  and  of 
Ihe  stoppage  of  the  colllerlea,  Ihe  trade  of  the  place  It 
almost  extingiiisbed. 

HAI.l.YMI'.N A,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim, 
21  in.  N.N.W.  llellasi,  on  the  llraid.  an  affluent  of  tlin 
Maine,  wblcli  flowa  iiilii  l.oiigli  Neiigli.  The  town  waa 
taken  by  asaaiilt  by  Ihe  Insurgents  iii  1798.  alter  a  sharp 
engagement,  lint  w.is  fniinedlately  after  evaciiatetl.  Pop, 
ill  1821.  2.7411;  ill  1831,  4,IHi3:  that  of  the  parish  III  which 
It  la  slliialed  amounted,  in  IX.'M,  to  H.IK).^.  of  whom  9I!< 
were  of  the  Fslabllsbinenl,  .'•.7li^i  I'rnt.  Diss.,  and  1.384 
II.  Calh.  The  town  ■liuida  In  the  midst  of  an  esli'naive 
plain  of  iiiiiiivlting  appearance,  though  pretty  well  eiiltl- 
valnl,  ind  intersperai'd  with  low  I, .lis,  marali,  and  lK>g, 
The  liver  la  croased  by  a  l.irge  stime  lirlilge  ;  many  of  Ihn 
hoiiaea  are  anil. pie,  wllh  gabled  Iroiila,  hut  those  otmo- 
tleni  erection  are  generally  of  reapeclable  appearance. 
The  eecletiaalhal  bnlldlnga  conalat  of  the  par.  church, 
a  II  Calh.  rbaiii'l,  I  wo  places  of  worship  for  I'resbyte- 
rluiis,  one  for  srcedcrs   and  one  fur  Methodisia,     Tho 
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dioceian  achool  of  Connor  was  rcmoVeJ  hpre  from 
Carrlckfernus  In  IH29,  anil  largo  schools  for  boys  ana 
girii  arc  maintained  on  an  endowment  by  John  (.ny. 
Courti  lect  and  baron  are  held  annually!  a  manor 
court  monthly,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  ;tlio  gene- 
ra) lestlons  In  January  and  June,  alternately  with  Bally- 
money  ;  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays ;  there 
ii  a  iell-arranged  bridewell,  and  a  police  constabulary 
•tatlon.  The  town  owes  Its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
linen  tratle:  the  brown  linen  sales  average  7I),(H)0/. 
annually}  and  upwards  of  U.OtK)  pieces  are  bleached 
yearly  in  U  hleaching-grounds  in  the  neiglibourhood. 
There  is  a  mill  for  spinning  linen  yarn.  A  distillery  m 
the  town  paid,  In  IHIlti,  duty  on  ■1l,77«  gal.  spirit.;;  and  in 
the  same  year  3.;«)3  bush,  malt  paid  iluty  in  tlie  town. 
The  market  for  linens  Is  field  oh  Saturdays  ;  there  are 
also  two  other  markets  Ih  the  week  for  grain  and  provl- 
(lons,  principally  pork,  large  quantities  of  which  are  sent 
to  Beirut.  The  inarkct-house  Is  a  well- built  edifice  In 
the  middle  of  the  town.  The  fairs  are  held  on  the  26th 
July  and  21st  l)ct.  The  post-offlce  revenue  in  IS30  was 
757/. ;  In  IKXi,  !)37/.  A  branch  of  the  Provin.ial  Bank 
was  opened  here  la  Inn  ;  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
banks,  in  I  X»  ;  and  of  the  Agricultural  Hank,  in  IH3li.  The 
town  lies  on  the  mail-coach  road  from  Belfast  to  I,on- 
doiulerry,  and  maintains  a  coach,  a  caiai'int, and  a  car,  to 
ply  to  Ballyiiioney,  each  six  times  a  week,  carrying  an 
aggregate  average  of  Hi  passengers  p.icli  trip.  The  gc- 
ni'ral  appearance  of  the  place,  bmli  as  to  lis  external 
aspect,  and  that  of  Its  population  in  Iress  and  manners. 
Is  the  (.anie  as  what  is  to  be  seen  In  iiwist  other  towns  in 
the  N.  part  of  Ireland  undj-r  timilar  circumstances. 

lt/\  I.I.VMOM;  Y,  an  iiil.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim, 
prov.  I  Ister,  on  a  small  branch  iif  tiie  Lower  Bann,  Mm. 
.S.K.  Coleralnc.  l'u\<..  in  IHJI,  I,'.I4!» ;  IWll,  2,222:  tliatol 
the  luiriuli  uas,  in  I  KM,  I2,()(i.'l.<if  which  number  1,019  were 
of  the  l':stulili>liment :  '.i.Ih'.I  Trot.  tihs.  ;  and  l,'19.'i  Itum. 
Cath.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  an  eminence,  aliniit 
3  m.  F.  of  till-  Bann.  Its  places  of  wiirslilp  .ire.  the 
par.  church,  a  Koni.  Catli.  chapel,  and  houses  fur  I'ris. 
Lyterian.<,  Itcniiinstrants,  .Seceders,  and  Covenanters. 
A  school,  on  the  rnundation  of  Krasmus  .Smith,  is  est.i- 
bilshed,  and  several  others  on  private  endowments,  in  , 
wliich.  including  |>rivate  seminaries,  about  7(H)  children  I 
are  instructed.  'I  here  is  a  dispensary,  and  a  mendicity 
asKK'iation.  A  steeple  chase  in  DeceinlHT  for  a  gohl  cup 
has  lieen  substituted  fur  races,  which  had  iM'en  a  la 
vourite  sport.  A  manor  court  Is  held  im  the  first  Friday 
of  every  month  ;  general  sessions  of  the  peace  in  Janu- 
ary and  June,  alternately  with  llaliymeiia  ;  and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  'The  court-house  Is  in 
tlie  centre  of  tiie  town,  ami  there  is  a  well-arranged 
brideueil:  a  chief  constabulary  slatiiMi  is  fixed  here. 
The  tratle  is  principally  in  line  linens,  a  species  of  which, 
called  Ciilerames,  Is  111  gri.il  deinanil :  there  arc  two 
markets  lor  coarse  linens.  An  extensive  trade  is  also 
carrleil  on  in  grain,  butler,  and  pro\i>ions.  In  lOOduty 
was  paid  on  I(I'.',7!I2  gall,  spirits,  and  I2.<.I02  bush,  malt : 
there  is  also  a  tallow  inaniuartory.  a  brewery,  .uid  a  tan- 
kard ;  a  large  mill  for  spinning  flax,  and  a  Hour-mill. 
The  revuiar  market-days  .ire  Thiirsilays  ;  fairs  are  held 
on  lllh  May,  loth  Jnlv,  and  llllii  Oct.  I'lie  po.st-ofhce 
revenue  for  IK)o  was':iiM/.  ;  for  Kiii,  .M!i/.  A  liranrh  of 
till'  Bellast  Bank  was  openi'd  in  l'<:il,  iuid  of  the  Tl>t<.r 
Bank  in  IKIti.  The  t<iun  lies  i>ii  the  mail-coach  ruiid  fmni 
lli'ilast  to  l.oniliiuili'rry  ;  a  coai  ii  ami  two  cars  ply  e.ich 
six  tiineiaweek  iM'tweeii  it  anil  Ballymeiia,  cimveying  au 
agtiregati'  average  of  IN  |iiia>engers  eacli  (rip. 

B.\I.I.Y.s||.\\N»)N,  a  niant.  town  of  Ireland,  co 
Donegal,  prov  TiHer,  nil  llie  l.riie,  where  it  ilisihargi  s 
ll-.eir  iiilo  llallyi-liaoniiii  Bay,  IH"  in  N  W  Diililiii.  It 
Oniist^lii  nt'  thrre  Very  steep  ami  irre^ul.ir  strrrts  011  niii- 
•Idi'  of  llh'  river,  ami  a  pimr  Milmrb,  1  ailed  the  Tint. 
t>ii  (he  ntlici  ;  the  cnioinunlratinn  iH-twerii  tliein  is  by  a 
liri'lge  nf  14  arrlie>.  'The  pariah  iliiiri  h  <taii>ls  on  the 
siimiiiil  nt  till'  hill  on  wliii'li  Ihe  town  Is  liiilll  :  there 
are  2  Id'Oi  (  alh  1  h:ip)  Is.  2  piaies  of  Hor<li{p  for  .Me 
thiiillsis,  luul  I  lor  Tre'liyierians  .An  ariillery  barr.irk 
adjoin^  tlie  pl.tre.  and  it  Is  a  liiiei  constabulary  station 
'Till'  l»ir.  was  imnriMir.itrii  by  lames  I  ,  in  liil'l,  and 
nturiii'il  2  nii'iii  to  Hie  lri>h  II  ol  <'.  till  flu'  I'liioii, 
wbi'ii  It  was  ill<lraiiclii>i'd.  A  111. imr  cniirt  Inr  pleas 
lo  Hie  aiiiiMiiit  lit  2/  Is  Inld  every  three  wiika.  |>etty 
Sessions  nme  .1  iMrliiight.  Thi>  iniirl  sits  111  an  iip|H'r 
■pailimiit  III  III)'  niarki  t-lioii>i'.  wlilili  i-  iilsn  ii»id  as 
mi  assi'iiihly-rnnni.  In  the  Inininlmli'  virlnily  of  the 
town  is  a  iiMgiuflrrot  lasniili'  liiiiiiiil  by  llii'  Kriir,  hers 
1,V1  y.irilft  bioad.  (browing  it*  wadTS  ovi-r  a  liilge  of 
riM  k  IAD.  hiiili.  wKh  a  iii>lse  aiiililile  fur  seviral  miles. 
Naliiioii  ,'iiiil  ei  Is  .ire  raiight  in  gieitt  nmnliers  i  (he  former 
rhii'Hy  lor  (lie  lliitith  inaikid:  Hie  aniiiiil  pindiice  Is 
Upwards  of  Aoti<iis.  'TIu'Ii*  ure  no  inaiiui.ii  tiires  i.l  any 
l'ii|isi'i|ili'me.  rtiid  tlie  liade  Is  ci'llhlii  il  cliiilly  to  ntall 
deHlliig4,  nwiiiM  to  the  biiliii'^4  ol  tin-  Iwui.iiur,  wlitrh, 
niilwllhsliiiidliig  till'  iiiii>l  ■I'lilli'il  ixirliiins  of  thedilel 
proprfefnr.  Is  sllll  imprai  In  able  l'<r  Vissels  of  any 
tlraught.  'Tlitru  Is  a  distillery,  whlili  in  KDl  p,Uil  duty  for 
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II4,G3I  gallons  of  spirits  ;  also  a  brewery :  8,234  bushals 
of  malt  paid  duty  the  same  year.  The  post-offlce  revenni 
In  1833  was  570/. ;  in  1836,  8fJ2;.  A  branch  of  the  Pro 
vincial  Bank  was  opened  in  183.1.  Markets  are  held  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  ;  fairs  on  18th  of  Sept.,  and  011 
the  2d  of  every  other  month.  A  mail-coach,  convey! nir 
an  average  of  3  passengers  each  trip,  plies  between  Fn 
niskillen  and  this  town  every  day  in  the  week  ;  and  a  car 
to  Sligo  carries  an  average  of  3  passengers  each  trip  on 
every  iLiy  but  Sunday.  'The  land  tr.-vfllc  of  goods  carrW 
to  and  from  the  port  is  estimated  for  the  year  1836  by  the 
railroad  commissioners  as  follows :  — 


Carried  into  the  Town. 


Foreiportatlon 
Affrirullursl  produce  for 

flMIll 

For  dlstlllOTlen 
Eiris(?nble  and  shop  ar- 

lii'ln 
Siont*  and  lime,  &c. 
Turf  -   '      . 


1,800 

•i,S,'>0 
1,1110 

.inn 

2,S.M) 
S.illO 


Carried  fVom  ihe  Town. 


Proportion  of  Imports  - 
Dislllleriiii,  tec.      . 
Uoal,  manure,  lee. 

Total 

Carried  Into  the  town 

Grand  Total 


Tons. 

Mm 
7(10 

V,III10 

I7,4nir 

19,160 


The  exports  arc,  o.-its,  1,791  tons,  value  1 1 ,130/.  Imports 
coal,  &c.,  1,'22,'>  tons  ;  stone  and  slate,  31(1  tons ;  corn.ind 
flour,  iM  tons;  sug-ir,  24  tons;  with  other  minor  ar 
tides  of  the  total  value  of  9,52')/. 


The  fishery  is  carried  on  from  the  town  and  the  neiuh. 
luring  village  of  Biindoran,  in  not  more  than  2  niicn 
sail  boats,  and  0  row  boats,  which  employ  but  4(i  haiuU. 


bourliig  village  of  Biindoran,  in  not  more  than  2  niicn 

■niploy  but  4(i  haiuls. 
N.itiiral  linpediments  connected  with  its  locality  have 


prevented  this  town,  otberwiso  ailvantageonsly  pliicpd 
near  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  opening  altera  course 
of  a  few  miles  into  Lough  Krne.  which  wnslns  the 
shores  of  a  great  tract  of  country,  from  rising  rapidly  jij 
the  scale  of  inipro     ment. 

B.\LTA,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  Poilolia, 
On  the  Kadynia,  KUI  m.  .S.K.  Kameneti.  I'op.  I.ciio] 
Its  suburb,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  now  In  the  gov.  oi' 
Kherson,  was  formerly  in  'Turkey,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
town,  or  the  portion  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  was  in 
I'oland.  The  latter  is  comparatively  well  built,  ami  in- 
dustrlous. 

BALTIC  SEA,  an  internal  or  medittyranean  sea. in 
the  N.W.  p.irt  of  Europe,  surroiindeil  and  very  nearly 
enclese<l  by  Sweden,  Kinland,  Itussia,  Prussia,  (ieriiiany 
and  Denmark.  It  is  usually  understiKid  to  comiiii'iue  S. 
of  the  Danish  Islands  (I'uiien,  Zealand,  and  Lalaiid).  nml, 
thus  limited,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  nearly  isohited 
of  any  similar  bixiy  of  wider  in  the  world.  But  N.of 
tliese  Islands  the  Kattegat  and  the  Skager  Itack  can  he 
regardeii  onlv  as  parts  of  the  Baltic,  which  may  tliere- 
fore  1m'  descrflied  as  coininencing  at  the  Naie  of  Norway, 
In  long.  7"  I-'...  and  extending  to  St.  Petersburg  011  the 
(iiilph  of  Finland,  in  long.  3(1'-'  -iX'  4:i"  K.  Its  extrnn« 
jioints  in  lat.  are  Wisinar.  in  Mecklenburg,  .'iS^.'iO'  N.,.iiid 
Tornea,  on  the  <iulph  of  Bothnia,  fi.')"  .'il'  N.  I'li,-,.. 
points  mark  also  lis  greatest  length,  wliiili  Is  coiisi><)ii(itily 
about  M4II  m. ;  its  width  varies  Iroin  7.t  to  l.'Ki  m..  joiit  jti 
area  is  estimated  at  l:'i.'>,(lli(l  sq.  in.,  witlioiit  inilinlln)!  (lie 
Kattegat  and  Skager  Hark,  for  whicii  an  .iiliiiiion  ,ii' 
IH.iKsior  I'.i.iSK)  sq.  m.  m.iy  Ih'  made,  {iailiau.  Tulih'au 
ilf  la  Mir  liiilli'iHe,  I.  '2—37. ;  Thiinuon'i  TravcU  in  Swt- 
<<.-n,  3H(.) 

The  direcllon  In  which  Ihe  Baltic  penetrates  the  lanil 
Is  extriniely  tortuous.  'The  Skager  liaik.lhi'  first  grrat 
giiliih  ol  tliu  North  Sea,  runs  NF.  iH'tKi'iii  tlii'  slinrt<< 
of  .liiHand  ami  Norway,  for  rather  ninre  than  l.iini.io 
the  \V.  I  oast  ol'Sm  ,). n  -,  and  Hie  Kattegat,  from  tin'  Sk.iw 
(till'  S'.F.  point  if  J  III  land  I,  li.it  a  ilirei  tioii  alnio>t>iiir  S. 
lietw.'i'U  JoHanil  and  Sweden  for  about  120  ni.  The 
nei'r/i/,'«'  width  ut  tlii".e  gtilphs  is  iie.irly  equal  iT^i  ni.) ; 
but  Hie  fornier  is  ininb  the  most  uniform,  Ihe  Kaft<|iHt 
iM'iiig  narro»i'»t  at  its  N.  imf,  bitHceii  Hie  .^k.lw  iiiiil  (.nt. 
teiibiirg,  anil  widi'iiing  i-oiisiilerabiy  low  ants  the  S.  Irnni 
l.aholiii  B.iy  to  the  ojipo^ite  llantHli  roast  Is  lull  lisim. 
'rilr  2  Ih'IIi  and  the  siiotlii  are  the  3  straita  w  llli'h  ruliliiTt 
file  K.i((i'i:at  Willi  the  Haltii  .  prii|ii'rly  so  railed  ,  nml 
thi'ir  ilirirdon  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ihe  giilph  In  wlnrh 
tiny  ti'riniiiati'.  nainiiy  S.  This  sea  has  bieii  so  Iniii; 
known  to  l.iiroprans,  that  Its  piiiiliar  entrain  e  baxra-i-d 
toi'Mite  alti'iition  ^  yet  Hiire  s  nut  one,  |i4-rha|i>  uliiru 
n.ivi;;.iHMii  Is  Ml  intrii'ate.  'The  liirer-t  distaiii  r  iN'tm'i'ii 
till'  Kalti'g.-vt  and  the  or.-n  se.i  nf  the  Baltic,  Is  h-.s  Hi.in 

I  In  III  ,  that  betwei'ii  tin'  sfiores  of  Jutland  and  Swiilni 
is  no  where  more  tli,iii  \Mi  in  ;  and  In  this  spare.  »h..ii 
would  iiiit  be  airiiiinfid  large,  even  were  it  ilear,  ,in' 
crowdeil  lu'twirn  (in  and  "n  M.in.ls,  w:fh  sIiohIs  ami  laiid 
banks   inniiiiierable.      Fho  of  thisi.  islanil*,   iiiiini  nid 

/lalaiid,  in.iv  Ix-ialii'l  l.irge,  ami  "iiiiie  of  il tliiis.  ,u 

Mil  II,  l.aiigl,iiiif.  I.,il.iiiil,  I  aisli  r,  and  Moeii,  of  ii'.piii. 

.'ilili'  sl7e,  till  ir  situ,ilh>ii  ill  a  1  Iom'  t,  1  la  ing  1  .iii.liii  rid. 

II  Is  llii'  Iwii  laiKe  Malils  Willi  h,  Willi  Hie  D.ii.Mi  .mil 
SwiKllsh  coasts,  luiui  Hie  3  straits  ;  th«  smaller  i>  >•  uul 
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land  banks  lerving  to  break  up  their  channels,  which 
would  otherwise  bo  sufllciently  direct,  Into  many  einall 
and  variable  currents.  The  Little  Belt  (tlie  strait  bctw.!cn 
Jutland  and  Funen)  is,  at  its  N.  end,  less  than  {  m.  in 
width.  It  expands,  however,  immediately,  and  between 
Arroesund  and  Assens  is  H  m.  broad.  Still  further  S; 
the  continent  recedes  into  a  great  bay ;  .ind  tha  Isliind 
becoming  broken  i>p  into  several  smaller  islets,  the 
greatest  width  of  the  Little  Belt  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than 
4J  ni.  Its  most  S.  channel  contracts  again  to  aboutSm., 
between  the  islands  of  Alten  and  i^roe.  The  Great 
Belt  (between  Funen  and  Zealand)  is  more  uniform  in 
Its  width,  which  averages  about  20  m.  Towards  the  S., 
however,  this  strait  also  stretches  out  \V.  into  a  large 
bav.  formed  by  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Laland,  and  at 
its'  S.  termination  it  is  divided  into  2  channels  by  the 
isliiiul  of  Lnngiand,  of  which  the  widest  or  most  K.,  be- 
tween Langland  and  Laland,  is  about  8  m.  across,  the 
other  not  more  than  4  m.  The  Sound,  at  its  entrance 
between  Elsinore  in  Zealand,  and  Hclsingburg  on  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  is  about  4  m.  wide  ;  but  it  sprfads  into  a  su>;- 
cession  of  bays  upon  tiie  Swedlsli  shore,  and;  towards 
its  S.  end,  into  one  of  considerable  size  (Kidge  Hay)  on 
that  of  Zealand.  It  is  here  about  2S  m.  across,  but  the 
return  of  the  land  contracts  its  final  outlet  to  about 
jinif  th.1t  amount.  (Catteau,  i.2—2(i.;  Thotmon,'MR. ; 
t'lirc,  Sorthirn  Summer,  in.  30.  102,  &c.) 

The  direction  of  the  sea  from  these  straits  is  first  F,. 
to  Memcl  (about  »00  m.),  and  then  N.  as  far  as  the  lat. 
of  Stocliholm,  .Wt>  21',  a  distance  of  S.W  m.  It  is  to  these 
uortions  tliat  the  term  Baltic  Sea,  in  its  limited  sense, 
IS  restricted,  for  at  this  point  it  separates  in  2  great 
guljihs  :  of  which  one,  the  Gulph  of  !•  inland,  runs  nearly 
due  i:.  between  the  Uufsian  territories  of  I'ii.land  and 
Itevel !  the  other,  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  a  little  E.  of 
>'.,  between  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  Gulph  of  Fin- 
land is  !!00  m.  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  60  or  70 
m. ;  that  of  Bothnia  is  about  400  m.  Icmg,  and  I'iO  ni.  in 
iterate  widtii,  but  at  Its  narrowest  part,  the  Quarken, 
opposite  Umea,  it  docs  not  much  i^xceed  40  m.  The 
Guljili  of  Itiga,  or  Livonia,  S.  of  that  of  Finland,  (s  also 
jn  inuiortant  inlet,  stretching  into  tlio  countries  from 
whicli  it  ii  named,  about  80  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about 
90  m.  from  N.  to  S.  (Cn»rau,  i.  27— 114. ;  Thornton, 
Kii.)  Beyond  the  Danish  islands  the  Baltic  is  a  toler- 
ably clear  sea,  except  on  tlie  coasts,  wliere  idluvinl  isLinds 
are  continually  forming.  In  the  main  stream  tiie  only 
interruptions  to  the  continuity  of  water  are  found  in 
Kugen  (which  Is,  however,  close  to  the  Pomeranian 
liiore) ;  Uornholni,  between  the  coiists  of  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  but  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former  ; 
Uelaiid.  on  the  S  .E .  of  Sweden  ;  Gothland.N.  E.  of  Oeland  ; 
Oesel,  I)iu;o,  and  several  smaller  islands  between  tlie 
Uul|>hs  ol^  Riga  and  Finland  ;  and  the  Aland  arclit- 
peiago  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  Opnoslto 
to  these  last  the  S.W.  coast  of  I'inland  is  crowded  with 
an  inimmtrable  qii.inlity  of  islets,  wliich  seem  as  though 
the  miUii  shore  were  advancing  by  rapid  strides  to  join 
the  larger  Islands  of  Aland,  as  a  stage  in  its  progress 
tdw.'irds  a  Junction  with  the  opposite  Swedlsli  shore. 
{See  Aland,  Uohniiolm,  GoniLA.vn,  &c.) 

The  Baltic  Is  not,  like  other  close  sc.-is,  the  Meditcr- 
ramaii,  Ked  .<?ea,  Sir.,  shut  In  by  roeks  and  high  moun- 
tains. On  the  N.W.  and  N.,  indeed,  the  inniintalns  of 
Suedi'n  and  Norway  form  a  sutHciently  definite  boundary ; 
hu(.  towards  the  E.,  S.K.,  S.,  and  even  S.W.,  its  tiorders 
ilretcli  nw.iy  in  plains  occupying  nmcli  more  than 
hull  I'lirope.  On  the  8.  the  nearest  high  lands  are 
the  lluriz,  the  Boliemlan  mountains,  and  tlie  Karpa- 
Ihiana;  S.W.  lie  the  I1.it  lands  of  Jutland,  llnlsleiii,  ami 
ll'ill.indi  SF.  the  idain  Is  unbroken  to  the  shores  of  the 
Ill.iik  ScA  and  Casiilan  ;  and  E.  there  are  no  hills  except 
llie  ilisigiiilieant  elevations  of  Valdai,  between  the  Ilaltle 
aiKlthe  Oural  mountains.  The  haslii  <if  this  sea  Is,  there- 
f.ire,  hy  no  nieam  well  chllned,  except  towardt  the  N. 
m\  N.W.  hi  every  other  clireetlon  it  has  to  lie  lieter- 
mineil  by  the  direellon  (jf  llie  nmiiing  water  only,  and 
lh,il  on  Unil  so  level  that  tlie  l>.i»iii  of  the  Ilaltle  is  con- 
itAMtly  conihining  wllli  those  of  oilier  seas ;  wilii  that  of 
the  While  Sea,  for  instance,  Ihroiigh  tlie  lakes  ol  Hiii. 
11.111  I.aiilaiid  ;  with  lliat  of  tin'  t'aspiiiii,  hy  the  close 
•Hiroieh  of  many  of  the  allliicnts  of  tlie  Wolga  to  L.ikes 
OiicKa  and  I..idoga  ;  and  with  that  of  the  lll.uk  Sea, 
»ni"ii((  the  liiniiineralili'  .streams  of  l.lthiiaiilii  and  I'o- 
Uiiil.  Il  is,  tliereiore,  iinposnjlile  to  calculate  ace  iirately 
the  amoiiTit  of  land  coiistlliitiiig  this  liasiii,  but  il  is  of 
»eii  loiitiderahle  extent,  its  ,ili,m.-  point.*  iH'iiig  In  lat. 
411  aiiiKi'.i  N.,  Iiiloou'.  7  HI  i:.  ^Aniiiii.iiiilhs  AlUu  ; 
1,111  lliiihs  Ti(Iiy/3,X\7.  ;  Viilliini,  li  II.  .\c.)  \Miii  the 
r»iiplioii,/i,)*,7i<.  (.1  .vine  portions, ,r,\nierlea.  theie  ih 

II"  1..1II  ol  (he  world  m aliiindanlly  watered  lli.iii  this 

ill-lilil  ii|iwaiiUol  24nrl^ers  liiidllieir  way  to  liie  M.illle  ; 
llie  l.ike<  111  ||<  nelchlioiiiliood  are  nil  hut  liiii:inirr,il>le, 
•iiil  al|..|;illier  this  sea  ilralns  more  than  a  lillli  part  ol 
Ihiwli.li-.iiiiaeeof  I  iiiepe.  lli,.  rUi  r»  Hindi  il.iw  hum 
llie  S.  and  N.I'.,  run  Hie  ioiigeit  courses,  \arjlni'  from 
DO  to  ;.vi  m.  (.v.v  OUKH,  Visa  LA,  Numkn,  OwihA.Ac.) 


Some  of  those  from  the  E.  appear  at  first  to  bo  much 
shorter,  as  the  Neva,  which /ru»i  Lake  Ladoga  does  not 
exceed  45  in. ;  but  as  this  Lake  is  connected  with  that  of 
Onega  by  the  Svix,  and  as  Onega  receives  the  Volla,  a 
stream  rising  close  to  the  40th  meridian,  the  whole  of 
this  water  course  is  not  less  than  400  m.  in  length.  The 
other  Finnish  rivers  are  not  long  ;  but  W.  of  the  Gulph 
of  Botlinia  the  rivers  of  Sweden  vary  from  200  to  300 
miles.  The  mast  peculiar  part  of  this  basin  is  the  S.W. 
corner,  where,  though  the  nearest  mountains  are  those 
of  tlie  Hartu,  the  basin  itself  doej  not  exceed  20  or  2.')  ra. 
in  width.  The  Elbe,  which  runs  within  50  m.  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Eyder,  whicli  rises  close  to  its  shores, 
fall  into  the  North  Sea,  and  their  atHuents  belong  of 
course  to  that  system  ;  but  such  is  the  flatness  of  the 
country  in  this  part  of  Germany,  that  the  different  waters 
are  constantly  uniting,  and  a  canal  of  less  than  3  m.  has 
served  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Elbe  bv  Joining 
the  rivers  Trave  and  Stricknitz,  below  Lubeck.  A  si- 
milar Junction  has  been  effected  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Fyder,  n  little  to  the  N.  of  Keil.  (Catleau,  I.  86. 
ii.  1—81. ;  Dc  Luc,  Ueol.  Trav.,  136.  192.  274,  &c.) 

The  Baltic  is  extremely  shallow,  being  not  more  In  its 
W.  parts,  between  KelKind  Copenhagen,  than  16. fathoms 
deep,  and  most  commonly  not  more  than  8  or  10  (fo» 
Jiuch,  10.) ;  but  farther  IS.  it  deepens  considerably,  and 
midway  between  Memel  and  <yeland  11  is  from  60  to  iOO 
fathoms.  Tills  is,  however,  its  greatest  depth,  for  the 
Gulph  of  Finland  suddenly  shallows  t^roin  M  or  60  fa- 
thoms to  16  fath.,  4  fath.,  and,  in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt, 
to  even  less  than  this.  The  average  depth  of  the  Gulph 
of  Bothnia  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sea, 
but  it  is  less  encumbered  with  sand  banks,  and  its  har- 
bours are  more  convenient:  none  of  those  S.  and  E.  of 
the  Gulph  of  Finland  have  more  than  20  ft.  water,  and 
but  few  have  as  much  as  16.     ( Calleau,  i.  39—1 14.) 

The  Baltic,  being  a  close  sea,  with  its  entrance  from 
the  .ipproach  of  thp  tidal  wave,  is,  of  course,  not  subject 
to  the  phenomena  of  tides.  These,  so  very  powerful  in 
the  German  Ocean,  are  found  to  decrease  sensibly  in  the 
Skager  Back  and  Kattegat,  to  be  barely  perceptible  in 
the  entrances  of  the  .traits,  iind  entirely  to  vanish  8.  of 
the  Danish  Isl.inds.  (Cnlleaii,i,  Uf>—]i*i.)  But  though 
tides  he  wanting,  a  variation  in  height  equal,  frequently, 
to  CJ  ft.*  (Sweilish)  is  observed,  at  irregular  intervals,  in 
the  waters  of  this  sea.  This  phenomenon  occurs  at  all 
sea.soiis.  hut  chiefly  In  the  autumn  or  winter,  or  at  the 
time  of  heavy  rains,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  clouds,  though  unattended  by  falling  weather.  The 
water  maintains  its  height  frequently  for  several  days, 
sometimes  even  for  weeks,  produces  considerable  agi- 
tation ill  the  gulphs  and  straits,  and,  except  in  winter, 
w  hen  its  power  is  restrained  by  the  accumulated  snow  and 
ice,  inundates  the  low  wastes  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Prevalent  winds,  flooding  rains,  melting  snows  and  many 
other  causes,  have  been  assigned  for  this  very  remark- 
able phenomenon,  which  continued,  however,  to  occur 
under  ciicuni6tiince.i  totally  Incompatible  with  any  or  all 
of  these;  but  in  1801  Schulteii,a  Swedisli  physician,  after 
culleeting  all  tlic  observations  tliat  liad  been  made,  found 
that  tile  greatest  height  uf  the  water  corresponded  to  the 
greatest  deiiression  of  the  barometrical  column  and  con- 
versely.  'llie  extreme;  variiitioii  of  the  latter  amounts 
in  N.  Europe  to '.^J  Ins.,  equivalent  to  nearly  34  ins.  of 
waier  ;  and  combining  this  with  the  fact  tliat  the  move- 
ment of  the  water  always  preceded,  by  a  lltllo,  that  of 
the  inerciiry,  he  concluded  that  the  former  was  owing  to 
tl;e  umqutil  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  different 
parts  of  the  surface;  the  extreme  height  sometimes  at- 
tained being  dependent  upon  local  anil  accidental  cir- 
cunislanees.  It  need  scarcely  bo  remarked  that  the 
almost  total  absence  of  oceanic  action  In  this  sea  leaves 
tile  ciiise,  thu'i  assigned,  to  operate  with  full  power  ;  and 
If  Sihnlten's  liy|iothnsls  be  conlirmed,  of  which  there  ii 
now  hilt  lillle  iloiilit,  it  will,  ill  all  probability,  serve  to 
explain  similar  phenomena,  observed  in  other  close 
waters;  ns  thi^  Caspl.tn,  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  to  the  similar  variations  In  which  Saiissuro 
has  assigned  a  cause  nnahigons  to  that  ofl'ered  by  Schul- 
teii  in  the  case  of  the  Bailie.  (Mem.  Acad.  Stud.,  1804.  j 
Satinsior'a  I'tii/iinf  (liin.i  Ics  Alpii,  i.  I.'i.) 

Tlie  currents  of  such  a  sea  as  the  Ilaltle  must  de|md, 
111  a  great  ilenree,  upon  Its  rivers  ;  ami  as  these  exist  In 
Hie  greatest  iinnilier  towards  tlie  N.  and  E.  parts,  the 
gener.il  direction  of  the  water  is  from  N.N.E.to  S.S.W., 
as  lar,  at  least,  as  the  latitude  of  Kimigsherg.  The  im- 
pulse  fnnii  the  S,  here  given  by  the  great  rivers  of  Prus- 
sia aids  the  resistance  of  the  land  to  turn  the  current 
W.,  towards  the  Diinish  Islands,  among  which  it  of 
course  becomes  broken  Into  many  parts,  all  combining  at 
last  ill  a  general  N.  dlreetl<in  tiirough  the  Kattegat,  and 
llience  S.W.  tlirou^b  the  Skager  Hack  Inte  the  N.  Sea. 
Till'  ciirreiils  of  (he  Ilaltle  are,  therefore,  outwards  ;  and 
whin  a  W.  wind  forces  the  water  of  the  ocean  into  its 
giilplis,  theto  currents,  always   intricate,  becoinu    ei- 
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tremcly  complicated,  and  even  dangerous.  (Catteau,  i. 
186—132.)  Thf«  generaJ  direction  of  the  water,  together 
wltli  the  numl)er  of  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ua  tic, 
account  for  the  very  slight  degree  of  saltness  which  it  is 
found  to  possess.  It  is  well  linown  that  the  Ocean  holds 
In  lolution  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  to  the  amount  of  about  l-27th 
of  its  own  weight ;  but  at  Copenhagen,  Von  Buch 
found  this  proportion  reduced  to  considerablv  less  than 
1-IOOth  1  and  Thomson,  at  Tunaberg,  S.  of  Stockholm, 
found  it  !e»s  than  l-210lh«  — a  quantity  so  slight  as 
icarcely  to  affect  the  palate ;  and  it  is  said  that  farther  to 
the  N.  and  E.  the  s.iilors  comnionly  use  the  water  of  the 
Baltic  for  their  food.  The  following  is  the  relative  gra- 
vity of  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  find  of  the  Baltic,  under 
Tarious  circumstances  :  for,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
latter  becomes  much  Salter  under  a  W.  wind,  when  the 
water  of  the  ocean  is  forcol  into  it,  and  that  this  effect  is 
perceptible  for  a  considerable  distance :  — 

n.gr.  I  •ff- 

Oncn    wa     at    Hrli-  Ballir  M  th*  Scaw       •    1 -040.1 

iSland  •         -    I-O.Til        Sound  1-0047  to  10093 

raui  of  Forth       -      •    l'U'.fJU  I    TunabetK         ■  1-0047 

In  a  N.W.  wind  the  gravity  at  Copenhagen  rose  to 
roistt;  and  near  Stockholm  the  following  changes  were 
observed,  under  the  various  circumstunces :  — 


WlndE. 
Wind  W. 


10067 


Slnrm  at  W. 
Wind  N.W. 


I-OOUS 


Lastly,  the  quantity  of  salt  procured  from  1,000  grains 
of  water,  from  the  foil 


Frith  of  Forth 

8cav 


illowing  places,  was  as  under  : 

-  'fi-'e        Sound 
•    3'iO   I     Tunaberg 
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When  it  is  considered  that  »>l  these  experiments  were 
made  S.  of  the  lat.  of  Stockholm  (.'i'j°  21'),  and  that  an 
Immense  number  of  rivers  flovr  into  the  Gulph  iif  Unth- 
nia,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  tlie  N.  part  of 
that  Uulph  should  be  still  le«;s  salt,  if.  indeed,  it  be  not  free 
from  any  saline  mixture  whatever.  (Tun  Buch,\{i.\ 
Thonuon,  3h6— 390.)  The  ex)ieriments  of  Von  Biich 
and  Thomson,  conducted  indejicndently,  and  with  every 
possible  care,  must  lie  received  as  satisfactory  ;  hut 
It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  observe  that  Catteau  gitt-s 
the    amount  of    salt    held    in    solution  by  the   Uaitic, 

feneraily  at  l-30tli  ti.  l-4()th  of  the  water,  (i.  I  ri.) 
t  is  not,  however,  possible  to  r(!Concile  this  statement 
with  others  by  the  same  author :  such  as,  that  in  many 
bays  the  water  is  usetl  for  cooking ;  that  in  tutanur  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia  yields  only  I  ton  of  salt  from  3110  tuns 
of  water,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  varies  betwi-cn 
l-OI-ifi,  10047,  1-0041,  and  I'OOilS.  (i.  144.)  Nellher  is 
this  quantity  of  salt  consistent  with  the  following  table 
of  the  relative  amount  in  3  lbs.  ((Jerinan)  of  water  taken 
from  the  N.  Sea  and  Uaitic  ;  which  la  given  by  Catteau, 
on  th^.'  authority  of  llalein  and  Vogel  (i.  143.) :  — 


Muriate  of  Roda 

M»«nnia 

Blllpliale  of  l.inie 

Soda 

Ratlduum 

Total 

N.  Soa. 

Ualllr.      1 

....3d 

111 

IV 

1 
I 

7tli  l-.VI 

3IW 

The  German  pound  is  a  variable  weight,  but  it  Is  no 
where  lighter  than  the  I'.nKlish.  ami  in  must  places  on  the 
B,iUic  it  Is  rniiii  4(KI  lo  .'>lin  gr.  heavier  ;  t.iking.  hi>w- 
ever,  the  Englisit  poniid  ol  7,ii"0  grains,  the  alxive  results 
give  h'ki  thuii  l-.%4lli,  and  not  l-ltitli,  Ur  less  l-;iiith 
as  llie  priipdrliiin  of  :.alt  to  the  u»ter  of  the  Uaitic. 
The  proportion  for  the  N.  Si-a  la  aliout  l-2Sth,  dif- 
fering very  littli-  Inmi  that  assigned  abote. 

This  freahiieia  iil  the  water  combines  with  its  shallow- 
ness and  cimtined  situation  lo  render  It  peculiarly  lluble 
to  congelation  ;  in  fait,  it  is  every  year  eneunil>i>re<l  vtith 
ice,  and  Its  straits  are  usually  impassable  from  Dece  nlH-r 
to  April.  Severe  froats  inaile  the  tea  paoahh'  in  its 
whlesl  iiartt.  IH-Iweeii  I'riissia  and  Denmark,  in  13.'I3, 
I3WI,  14^,  and  I  IV.i.  The  iliniale,  like  that  of  all  Ku- 
ro|ie,  aiid  more  esiiecialiy  ol  (ieriiiaiiy.  Ii.is  lu'coine  more 
mild  under  the.  iRii  t«  oflM-tter  drainage  .mil  iiiUivatioii  ; 
but,  even  wUlim  rei  i-.it  times,  Charlei  Xll.manlfeil 
acrots  the  Sound  and  the  tw-i  bell»  'o  the  attiuk  of  Den- 
mark, and  so  Uie  a-  |Hii;ia  llii^ai.ui  army  <  ro«M'il  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia  on  (he  lee.  (lulliiiu.  i.  I4<> -l.'w.  ; 
Thamiuu,  130.  13K  )  Thi' teiopenitiire  In  the  neiuiilioiir- 
hdiKJ  of  tills  sea  diH.t  not  iipi.e.ii  toiliininish  uilh  iii<  reiue 
of  hit.  lo  niiieh  .it  inl»(ht  Im'  ex|><-(led;  at  Toriiea,  ni-.irly 
ITi  ■  N'.,  Von  Hui  li  .illirina  that  tlie  aeaaon  >liie»  not  liiller 
'  um  tliat  of  N.  <M  rjnaiiy  by  more  tlian  a  nionlii  ,  aii<l 
Jiat  (he  polar  wmler  dol'^  nut  net  in  till  the  end  of 
NovcintMT. 

The  productions,  animal  and  vegeluble,  of  the  sur- 
rounding couctriet  aro  tumcwhat  inudilled  by  the  pre- 


sence of  this  consldcr.-ible  body  of  internal  water  r «« 
Sweden,  Urnhark,  Pruisia,  Finland,  &c.)  The  isn 
itself  is  extremely  rich  in  fish  of  many  varieties  -  the 
taking  of  which  forms  an  important  branch  of  ind'ustrv 
in  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  larger  amnhi 
bia    morses,  lamantins,  &c.,  are  absent ;  but  seals  are  verv 

Ei.-i.dful,  not  only  In  the  sea,  but  In  the  neighbourine 
.akea  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  &c. :  they  do  not  form  a  part 
of  human  food,  as  in  other  less  fertile  countrii^s  of  the 
North,  but  are  chased  with  great  avidity  for  their 
oil  and  skins.  Whales  are  stated  to  be  sometimes  of 
enormous  dimensions,  but  are  very  rarely  found ;  one 
was  seen  in  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  in  July,  IHII;  but  this 
like  every  other  appearance  of  the  animal,  was  regarded 
by  the  inliabitants  as  an  evil  omen.  Of  other  and  smaller 
cetacea,  the  marsouin  (Dttphinus  Pkocxna  of  I.innwns) 
is  common  enough  in  the  lialtic.    (Catteau,  i.  19!)— '.iiii  \ 

'I'he  Baltic  is  decreasing.  Of  this  there  cm  be  now 
little  reasonable  doubt,  the  nature  of  tlie  surrounding 
countries  and  recent  observations  being  taken  into  con. 
sideration.  The  innumerable  lakes  that  lie  between  it 
and  the  White  Sea  arc  nothing  lint  the  last  remahis  ufa 
once  continuous  sea;  which  may  be  considered  as  privcd 
by  the  appearance  of  similar  animals  in  these  waicri 
though  now  fresh,  and  the  broad  band  of  tertiary  stratii 
which  extends  tiiroughoiit  the  whole  space.  •  (I.ycli 
Prin.  Cleul.,  i.  209.)  On  the  S.,  even  within  the  period 
of  modem  history,  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Lu> 
beck,  which  when  llrst  built  was  undoubtiHlly  a  sea-port 
is  now  12  m.  from  the  shore,  and  incessimt  pains  are  re- 
quisite to  preserve  its  communication  with  it  by  the 
channel  of  the  Trave.  The  numerous  lakes  of  N.  tter- 
many,  like  those  of  l-'inland,  are  but  the  last  remniinla 
of  the  sea,  wliicli  imce  and  lately  lay  upon  the  sull,  ns  is 
Incontestably  proved  by  the  continual  choking  up  of  some 
and  tin!  constant  detaching  of  others  from  tlie  main 
body  of  w.iter  by  the  deposits  brnnglit  down  by  the  rivers. 
The  Haffs  of  I'rnssia  are  now  <|uite  detaclied  ;  the  Isle  of 
Hugeii  is  all  but  joined  to  the  German  (.'ontinent ;  whllo 
its  lormer  division  into  several  separate  Islands  is  attested 
by  tlie  different  names  bestowed  upon  its  different  parts 
ol  which  Rugen  Antich,  in  the  language  of  the  coiiniry' 
means  Kugen  ProiH-r.  Similar  instances  might  be  acoii- 
nuilated  all  along  this  coast,  all  parts  of  which  arc  full  of 
evidences  of  the  same  gradual  and  rapid  changes  (/Je 
Luc,  200.  -.'30.  243.  217.  270.  el  pan.)  ;  and  were  oilier 
proof  wanting,  it  would  be  found  in  the  extensive  miiisos 
ahnnnding  in  marine  plants,  which  constitute  so  great 
a  part  of  N.  Germany.  (>'»»  Vuch,  il.;  Uc  Luc,  I!I2. 
el  pass.)  Ill  tlie  N.,  on  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  tlie  same 
decrease  is  going  on  with  equal,  if  out  greater,  ra- 
pidity (  Von  liuch,  3Sti,) ;  and  though  it  is  certain  that 
the  surtuce  of  the  sea  cannot  sink,  tills  the  laws  of  eiiui. 
lihrium  would  prevent ;  yet,  from  every  oliserv.ition,  'tis 
no  less  evident  that  its  bed  is  lining  up,  and  that  the  sur- 
rounding land  is  slowly  (perhaps  not  very  slouly)  rLsing, 
Olal  Dalin,  a  .Swedish  matlieniatleianof  the  last  century, 
calculated  the  change  at  1  inch  |ier  annum  ;  and  judging 
by  the  very  evident  alterations  in  many  parts,  this  is  not 
piobably  too  high,  though  the  hypothesis  was  held  in 
scorn  when  lirst  bro,iched.  (Algarutti's  Letters,  Htj.)  As 
the  same  operation  may  be  traced  on  the  shores  uf  the 
i'asplan  and  Black  Seas  (.SVc  Caspian  and  llLtcK  Ska), 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  last  draiii- 
iiigs  of  the  Knropean  plain  towards  the  S.K.,asthe  Uaitic 
is  towards  the  N.W.,  or  that  these  waters  were  oiire  In 
connection  ;  tlie  very  triiling  elevation  between  lliiir 
basins  serving  to  determhie  the  direction  of  the  riven, 
and  the  coiiseiiuent  de|io>it  of  new  land.  ( See  I.ycU'i 
dciil.  Map  ij'  Europe,  I.  209. )  One  of  the  moat  pi-eiiliar 
appi-araiicea  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  eonaiata  of  the 
imnienae  luinihi-r  of  granite  blocks,  boultlers,  ua  they  are 
called,  uith  wliieh  the  alluvial  soil  la  every  it  here  ni- 
vereil  :  al^er  all  that  has  been  aald  iipiMi  this  suhjeet,  tli« 
appearance  of  these  anomalous  inaasea  continuea  a  inya. 
tery.  The  opinion  of  De  I.ue,  that  tliey  were  furied  hy 
exiilosion  through  the  anperatriaa,  ia  perha|is  the  Wint 
objectionable  ;  at  all  events.  It  is  leas  violent  than  the 
aupposltlon,  that  they  were  Hoaleil  Irom  a  distance  ii|iiiu 
water  or  ice.     (Ileal.  Trav  ,  .vj—Tii. ;  et  pass.) 

The  ancients  ueie  but  very  slightly  acqnidnted  ullli 
the  Ilaltii  :  it  ia  meiitioiieil  by  Ihein  iiinler  tlic  tilli-  ur 
Sinus  (mliiuus  ((iiilpli  of  the  Goth  Dane);  but  II  uan 
the  theatre  of  tliose  iiarvels.  uhlili.  In  ancii  lit  |;i  ii- 
graphy,  alwajs  mark  linpertect  knotvlidge.  Its  shuni 
gave  iorth.  however,  the  warriors  who  overthrew  itie 
Itoman  einiiire,  and  laid  the  loiinilatioiia  of  inodetii  Ku- 
ropean  soelety.  In  moilrnt  tunes  its  straits  are  nioie 
crowded  with  ships  ot  all  ii.itions  th.in  those  of  any  nitur 
Inlanil  sea  i  and  the  toll  diargeil  by  Denmark,  on  all 
vessels  passing  the  Sound,  i«  a  consiiierabie  Sonne  nl 
reM'iiiie.  I.ai'ife  i|n.in1illes  ol  amber  are  collected  on  its 
sliori''.  especially  IhiKe  ol  l'iii<>ia,  ami  the  Isle  of  lln;'>  n. 
l((i/^<iM,  i,  IK'.P  2."i|.)  The  oriuiii  ol  Hie  ii.iim-  llaliir 
h.is  ditiilid  etyniolo^'isis.  Some  ileriie  It  limii  >li« 
DaiiMi  lliil  (a  girdle',  and  otiiera  from  the  word  lialui. 
whicli,ln  the  Llthuiuiiun  tongue,  tlgnillci  \Miite.     iliu 
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(rent  quantity  of  snow  which  annually  falli  in  iti  neigh> 
bourliuutl,  renders  this  last  derivation  far  from  Impro- 
hable,  tliougb  tlic  former  he  evidently  not  less  applicable  ; 
•tall  events,  the  name  has  existed  from  very  early  times, 
tliuUKh  at  present  the  general  designation,  used  by  tlie 
inliabitants  of  its  shores,  is  Oatt-aee  (Eastern  Sea),  as 
lervlng  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Atlantic,  or  ft'estcm 

jlAl'-.TlMOUE,  a  marit.  city  of  N.  America,  the  third 
in  point  of  size  and  importance  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  principal  city,  thougli  not  the  cap.  of  the  state  of 
]klaryl>ind,  on  the  N.  side  of  Patai>sco  Bay,  14  m.  above 
ill  entrance  into  the  Chesapcaiie,  37  m.  K  .K.  Washing- 
on  and  KK)  m.  8.W.  Philadelphia  ;  lat.  3'jo  17'  N.,  long. 
%o3ff  W.    Pop.,  in  1800,  23,y71  ;  in  1820,  52,738  ;  and  in 
183U.  80,n25.     It  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  slightly  un- 
dulating ground,  and  is  built  round  a  basin  or  inner 
hnrliuur,  which  affords  a  spacious,  secure,  and  conimo. 
dious  harbour  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  quite  close  up  to 
the  town.    The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  divided  from 
the  portions  styled  Ulil  Town,  and  Kell's  Point,  by  a  small 
river  called  Jones's  I'alls,  over  which  arc  erected  three 
handsome  stone  bridges  and  four  wooden  ones  :  in  the 
outer  harbour,  near  Fell's  Point,  vessels  of  500  or  000 
tons  lie  in  peri'ect  safety.     The  entrance  to  tlie  harbour 
ii  narrow,  and  eflt'Ctually  commanded  and  defended  by 
fort  M' Henry.   The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  well 
hujlt ;   streets  generally  spacious  and  well  paved,  and 
huuit's  neat  and  commodious.     The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  exchansc,  court-house,  college,  and 
university  halls ;  two  hospitals,  a  penitentiary,  i;aa\,  cir- 
cus, two  theatres,  6  market-houses,  and  4.'i  plaics  of 
vursliip.     'i'he  exchange  is  a  large  and  handsome  edi- 
fice, 306  (t.  by  140 ;   the  Kiiman  Catholic  cathedral  is 
perhaps  the  finest  church  in  the  country,  and  contains 
ioine  good  paintings :   the  Unitarian  church,  St.  Paul's 
church,  the  court-liouse.  Union  Bank,  and  several  other 
of  the  public  buildings,  are  both  spacious  and  elegant. 
St.  Mary's  College  is  a  Catholic  institution,  and  has  a 
library  containing  IO,(MJO  vols.    The  medical  college,  now 
the  university,  received  that  title  with  a  new  charter  In 
ili|2:  the  city  contains  besides,  a  museum,  and  a  gal- 
lery of  pauitlngs.     The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  ; 
the  princiiial  street,  about  I  m.  long  and  80  ft.  wide, 
runt  parallel  to  the  water.    On  an  elevation,  above  the 
coin|iact  part  of  the  city,  is  the  Washington  monument, 
liioric  column  of  white  marble,  140  ft.  in  height,  and 
20  it.  in  diameter,  standing  ui>nn  a  base  60  ft.  square,  and 
£)  ft.  high  ;  containing  a  circular  stair-case,  by  which 
visiters  ascend  to  the  summit,  on  which  a  colossal  statue  of 
Washington  is  placed.   It  is  by  far  the  most  splendid  siruc- 
turcofitiikindinthe  Union.  'The Uattle monument, nneic- 
•ant  marble  iibelisk,  35  ft.  high ,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  city  and  Fort  !M' Henry, 
in  1H14,  and  is  inscribed  with  their  names.     The  city  is 
lupplted  with  excellent  water  from  four  public  fountains, 
which  arc  also  ornamental  structures.      ltaltini(>re  is 
siliuirahly  situated  for  commerce,  and  Is  a  place  of  con- 
liderablu  wealth  and  trade ;   it  eii^'rosscs  most  of  the 
triulo  of  Maryland,  together  with  half  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  part  of  that  of  W.  Virginia  and  the  western 
Hates.     Its  inland  communication  has  been  and  is  being 
much  extended  and  facilitated  by  the  construction  of 
fiUials,  .md  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Ilailway,  now  ( 1H3',I) 
hi  progress.     Tonnage  belonging  to  the  port,  in  l>'37, 
ij.Kil.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  Hour  ami  tobacco  mar- 
kets ill   the  world  ;    the  aiunial   inspections*  of  Hour 
sinonnt  to  from  6ti(),(HR)  to  fidil.doo  barrels ;  those  of  to- 
Ucc  I)  were,  in  IN38,  28.li2li  lihda.     The  other  exports  are 
rhnlly   lump,  0ax,   Itax-si'ed,    Indian  corn,  and   other 
luncullurul  products,  t>nib<}r,  iron,  &l'.  :    the  imports 
are  cottiins,   wonllena,  sugar,  coll'ee,  tea,  uinc,  brandy, 
MiK  g'Mids.  spires,  rum,  SiC.     Total  value  of  the  im|ioi'|g 
iiitii  .MaryLind  in  1H37,  7,«.'i7,o;)3  d<dl.  ;  exjiorts,  3,7n'J,'J17 
ilnll. ;  but  that  was  a  year  in  which,  ovtnig  to  previous 
(iviT'lradmii.  the  commerce  of  the  Iniim  was  very  nmdi 
reduced.      There  are  in  the  vliinily    niinierinis  coltiui 
m;uinlactorlei,  and  Hour  and  other  mills  in  opiTation. 
A  I  irlof  the  city  is  low,  and  was  lurinerly  iiccounteilun- 
hc;illliy  i  but  this  has  l)eeii  obvl.ited  by  the  tilling  up  of  the 
niaisliy  grounds,  Kc.  :  to  the  N.  and  K.  the  land  rises  to 
acdiKiiliu-able  elevation,  and  alliirds  a  liiautlful  prospect 
(il  tlie  city  and  surrounding  ciiuutry.     The  cill/ens  of 
ll.il'iniiiri'  are  dlMi.  ,inlshi'd  as  will  liir  buhl  and  perse- 
.iriug  enterprise,  as  for  liohpitalily  and  agreeable  man- 
ners.   Baltimore  ha*  had  a  remarkably  raphi  growth.    It 
w,is  first  laiil  out  as  A  town  In  I7'i*.) ;  in  I'liA  it  c mUiinnl 
imly  .ibout  &(i  houses  :  it  was  lirst  eri'i  ted  into  a  i  Ity  in 
17'.'7      A  formidable  but  misuccessfut  alt.uk  was  maile 
on  It  In  INI4,  by  a  British  force  under  (lin.  Boss,     t  A" 
ct/cl.  ,ii)ifritiinii,  I.  .''37. ;  Amiriiiin  HUIfiiU  Accountt  iiMrf 
Ahiuiwtr.) 

Kaiiimuki,  n  nmrit.  town  of  Inland,  en  Cnrk, 
pi'ov.  MuiiHter,  on  a  bay  ol  the  same  name,  ne,ir  t'ape 

*  Kliiiir  I,  line  aiiuiOK  iiiiiDeroiis  nttier  Hiliric  tml  (illowiil  to  liv 
FilMiiii'i  tiiti.,  till*  In  It'll  nil  Itim  In-  iii^liciti..,)  mill  llivtr  i^uulilji  dt* 
Ifliulitcd  1.1  publlt  uin,i'r,  .11  puliiU^l  fur  lint  purtioH. 
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Clear  Island ;  46  m.  W.S.W.  Cork.  Pop.,  in  18SI,  only 
45!'.  In  appearance  and  accommodation  it  is  merely  a 
village,  and  claims  rank  as  a  town  only  from  having 
been  incorporated,  and  being  a  port.  The  houses  are 
built  round  the  remains  of  the  old  castle,  and  have  lat- 
terly been  increasing  in  number  and  respectability. 
The  church  is  a  new  and  elegant  building  on  an  ele- 
vated  site :  there  is  an  endowed  school-house  for  both 
sexes,  and  a  dispensary.  Baltimore  was  incorporated 
by  James  I.,  in  1613,  and  sent  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of 
C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  ceased  to  be  represented,  and 
its  other  privileges  fell  into  disuse.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  port  extends  from  Mill  Cove  to  Galley  Head,  includ- 
ing the  creeks  of  Berehaven,  Uantry,  Boss,  Glendore,  and 
Castle  Townshend,  in  the  last  named  of  which  (ten  miles 
distant)  the  custom-house  and  principal  fiscal  establish- 
ment is  held.  The  customs'  duties  were,  in  1834  —  1836, 
respectively  1,041/.  2,I5W.,  1,408/.;  the  increase  in  the 
second  of  tliese  years  was  occasioned  by  the  import  of 
timber  fbr  the  Allihies  copper-mine  near  Castletown, 
and  for  which  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  was  returned. 
The  exports  during  the  same  year  from  Baltimore,  with 
Castle  'Townshend,  Glendore,  and  Boss,  were,  corn,  &c., 
A,U81  tons ;  potatoes,  8115  tons ;  copper  ore,  85  tons  j  swine, 
107  head  ;  estimated  value,  37,144/.  The  imports,  m  tous, 
coals,  &c.,  6'j7  ;  iron,  113;  sugar,  hh;  salt,  118;  her- 
rings, CC ;  with  some  minor  articles :  total  estimated 
value,  I7,7(i7/. 

The  fisheries,  for  the  protection  of  which  a  small  pier 
and  quay  were  erectc^d  in  1833,  are  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
boats  and  men  employed,  as  given  by  tlie  commissioners 
of  fisheries  fur  1830,  and  by  the  coast  guard  officers  fur 
1836:  — 
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417 

SSli 

«,S67  1    112 

24A 
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The  poit-ofllce  revenue  is  included  in  that  of  Skibbe- 
recn,  at  which  town  the  conveyance  S.  by  public  vehicles 
ceases. 

BAI.TINGLASS,  a  par.  and  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Wicklow.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Slaney,34  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  of  par.,  in  1831,4,110; 
of  town,  1,070.     The  latter  is  remarkable  only  from  a 

fiarliament  having  been  once  held  in  it,  and  from  its 
laving  formerly  returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C. 

BAMUABUA,  a  considerable  country  of  interior  Af- 
rica, the  precise  position  of  which  Is  far  from  being 
accurately  ascertained.      On   Kennell's  map  to  Park's 
first  expedition,    its  lat.   is  given  from  12"  to  15^  'I'l' 
N.  t    its   long,  from   l-V    K.  to  5"  20'  W.     The  map 
to  the  last  journal  of  Park  makes  the  lat.  extend  from 
11"  15'  to  \fP  -iit'  N.  ;  the  long,  from  1"  35'  E.,  to  40  52* 
W.      (Sec    also,    Advertmmcni,  I'ark't  2<f  Juurnal.) 
And,  lastly,  Caillii!  appears  to  place  it  between  9"  'iW  and 
14'^  N.   lat.,   and  between  4"^  40'  and  0°  21/  W.  long. 
( Travils,  2rf  Map,  I.  3ri4.  ft  tig.)    A  mean  aniimg  these 
difl'erent  statements  will  give  about  4(10  in.  for  its  greatest 
length,  from   N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  about  300  m.  for  Its 
greatest  breadth.  In  the  direction  of  the  meridian.    Upon 
Park's   map,  the  area  it   about  115,000  sq.  m.  ;  but  of 
course  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of 
these  results.     The  names  of  the  surrounding  countries 
are  known  with  more  certainty;  they  arc,  on  the  E., 
Gotto,  Haedoo,  and  Maniana  ;   on  the  S.,  the  Mandingo 
country,  and  district  of  Kongt;   on  the  W.,  Kaarta; 
and  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  Beeroo  and  the  tributary  king- 
diim  of  Masina.     tfark,  pp.  02.  140.  21«.  Sec,  and  Map.) 
llambiura  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  plain  country,  with  a 
giMieral  indinaticm  to  the  N.  and  E.     The  W.  portion 
IS,  however,  iiiountainons,  or  rather  hilly,  and  forms  the 
K.  termination  of  the  high  l.inds  of  Kuarta,  Manding, 
Ac.      These  mountains  are  of   granite  and  other  old 
I'orm.ttloiis,  but  of  no  great  height ;  and  the  soil,  both  on 
their  sides  and  on  the  plains,  though  In  the  Immediate 
neiglibiiurluioil  of  the  Sahara,  is  genenilly  giiod.     The 
Niger.  Joliba  or  VJiiorra,  has  its  rise  about  I.M!  in.  S.W. 
fnini   the   Iroiitiors    of    Bambarra,    and   fiows   through 
the  whole  length  of  that  eoiiiilry  (nun  S.W.  to  N.K.    It 
is  an  lii.portiuit  stream  at  this  early  part  of  its  course, 
but  by  no  inea'is  so  gigantic  as  it  alterwards  bwomes. 

At  Scgo,  the  Pambarraii  caiiilal,  it  is  about  the  file  of 
the  Thames  at  'A'estminster.  (/'ur*,  p.  I'.lt.)  There  In  no 
other  river  of  In  portance  In  the  country,  but  the  smaller 

t  'I'lii,  tiTin,  lliiiiiKh  tlif  ((rnrrtc  aiifflUtlon  for  n  moonUlln  In  t> 
.M.iodiiiuii  l.inKti.iK*'  |l  xi'/i^,  I-  3'i(j.),ii)>|>ear%  iiiiiiue«tltnmtU;  tubell 
iiniiier  iinni*  nf  a  kttiKdnin  aiw,  ifur^f,  n.  V40.),  ami  not  llti|iT4il«N i 
llii  inch  ratiKf  In  'I"  ui  10"  N.  uid>  be  lillnl  Kong,  I'Ml  .Wuui.r«lKS, 
b;  VIA)  uf  eiubiiiAt. 
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water-coursea  are  innumerable :  tliey  all  overflow  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  full  U  months,  so  that  the 
moisture  is  fully  sufficient  to  reniler  the  land  in  a  very 
high  degree  productive.  The  climate  is  one  of  intense 
heat,  especially  in  the  N.,  where  the  land  borders  upon 
the  desert ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  temperature  is  more 
endurable  in  Bambarra  than  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  and  iu  the  S.  parts  it  is  cold  enough  in  the 
rainy  season  to  render  a  (ire  desirable.  (Caillii;  i.  327. ) 
The  r.iiny  season  extends  from  June  to  Novemlier,  and 
is  ushered  in  by  violent  tornadoes.  Its  termination  is 
usually  marked  by  the  dry  N.E.  wind  called  Harmattan 
Uee  AsHANTEE),  whicli  is  hero,  however,  not  cold,  as  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  so  far  from  being  dreaded,  is 
accounted  salubrious,  particularly  to  Europeans,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  the  superabundant 
moisture  of  the  air. 

The  mountains  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold,  but  less  so 
than  in  Jallonkadoo  and  other  countries  further  W.  They 
also  produce  iron,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
a  well-directed  industry  would  turn  their  mineral  trea- 
sures to  account.     Vegetation  is  varied  .ind  abundant ; 
of  trees  there  are  the  immense  buobab,  the  bumbax  (silk 
cotton),  oil  palms,  dates,  tamarind,  and  a  great  variety  of 
forest  trees.  The  earth  pniduccs,  v.ith  little  labour,  yams, 
cassava,  maize,  small  millet,  foigne,  rice,  &c.,  many  of 
which  yield  two  crops  a  year ;  and  the  lotus  (rhamnftt 
lulus  of  Linnffius)  is  an  important  article  of  food.     The 
tropical  fruits,  so  common  in  Guinea,  are,  however,  very 
scarce  here  ;  Park  (p.  2tiO.)  did  not  meet  with  the  pine- 
apple, orange,  or  biinana,  except  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia)  and  though  Caillie    (i.  IKl.)  mentions  them, 
their  locality  is  Hxtti  by  him  also  near  the  coast,  and  con- 
sequently at  a  considerable  distance  from  Ilambarra.     It 
does  not  appear  that  the  sugar-cane,  coflTee,  or  cocoa-tree 
are  met  with  ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  corn,  rice,  &c. 
arc  so  plentiful,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  natives, 
"  hunger  is  never  known."     This  must,  however,  be  re- 
ceived with  limitation,  since  war  and  neglect  of  cultiva- 
tion have  sonu'times  produced  destructive  famines.    The 
most  remarkable  production  of  this  country  is  the  shea, 
or  butter-tree,  a  plant  about  the  siie  and  ajinrarance  of 
the  American  oak,  the  oleaginous  fruit  of  which  answers 
every  purpose  of  butter  made  from  cow's  milk,  combined 
with  tne  incalculable  advantage,  in  sucn  a  climate,  of 
pri'senr.ng   its    lirmness  and   sweetness  for  the   whole 
year  without  salt.    This  last  is  an  article  peculiarly  defi- 
cient in  Bambarra  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  so 
much  so  as  to  be  a  valuable  article  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  bought  at  a  high  rate  with  the  corn  and  gold  dust  of 
the  district.     Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  with 
great  success.     The  animals,  excejjt  monkeys,  which  are 
ftrangers.  are  the  same  a.*  those  ol  tropical  Africa,  gene- 
rally ;  lions,  tillers,  wolves,  panthers,  elephants,  camels, 
giratTcs,  antelopes,  &c.     Cattle  are  not  abumlant,  and  in 
some  few  places  unknown  iCaiUif,  I.  :i'J5.);  neither  do 
sheep  or  hogs  appear  to  be  plontilul,  but  goats  and  dogs 
are  very  numerous.     There  are  birds  of  many  species, 
and  a  great  variety  of  reptiles,  among  which  are  croco- 
diles, in  the  river,'  but  these  do  not  appear  to  lie  particu- 
larly dangerous  ;  the   hosts  of  powerful   and  venomous 
Insects  are  regarded  with  a  nmch  greater  ilegree  of  appre- 
hension. 

Till!  natives  of  Bainbarr.i  are  a  part  of  the  great  Man- 
dingo  family,  which  extends  from  the  \V.  coast  to  the 
river  Niger  (see  MtNoiNUo)  :  they  speak  the  same 
language,  though  with  a  peculiar  dialect  :  and  their 
haliils,  apiiearance,  and  general  attainments,  are  the  same. 
The  towns  and  villages  are  very  populuns,  some  ol  them 
containing  as  many  as  30.(j<i<)  inhabitnnls ;  but,  on  the 
other  liaiid,  the  open  ccmntry  is  utterly  deserted ;  for 
whirh,  two  reasons  may  be  assigned;  vi^.  the  constant 
danger  from  wild  iR'asts,  and  (he  cipiisfuit  wars  between 
the  ditrercnt  states  and  princes.  From  Park's  accoiinl  of 
the  pop.  of  .Sego,  Sansandiiig,  W.ipoU,  and  other  towns, 
coniliinec!  with  the  number  of  such  towns  which  appi^ar 
on  his  map.  It  m.iy  perhaps  beiiifeired,  that  It.unh.rra 
cont.iins  altogether  lietHcen  !i,(KKi,(HK)  and  3.<K  (i,(P(i(l ;  of 
whom  3-4tlis  M  least  are  slaves.  In  customs  thc>  do  nut 
materially  diller  fnmi  other  negroes  ;  Ihi  y  arc  toliralile 
agriculluiistf.  work  in  goUl  and  Ircin,  and  tan,  dress,  and 
nianufacturi'  leather.  These  are  the  only  arts  whirh  are 
held  in  CKtrein,  ;>s  distinct  callings  ;  but  sijinning,  we.iv- 
ing,  and  dyeing,  arc  very  dlligi'iitiy  iicrfonned  by  llie 
wiinieii,  and  the  Hanibarran  clotn,thiMigh  coarse,  is  soil  and 
duralilc,  and  giiur.illy  of  a  rich,  laslnig,  hliic  lolour— A 
pretty  extensive  trade,  at  least  for  a  liarlmrous  people,  ii 
carried  on  with  the  .Moors  of  the  desert,  tlie  more  remote 
kingdoms  of  Tiinboetoo  and  lloussa,  the  territory  of 
Kiing.  .md  even  with  Asliaiitee  ,uiil  Seiiegambla.  I  heir 
exports  are  iron,clotli,»i<(Hi(i;Mi'.»  A'r«i«,  Ivory,  and,  above 
all,  slaves;  their  iiiipurts  mnsist  <>\'  salt,  wilti  a  few 
Manchester  giMKis  sunie  hardware,  and  .inns.  In  skill, 
reiineinenl,  audi  le.inliness  tliey  are  far  below  the  negroes 
of  the  (iold  Cof.sl ;  but  in  mural  feeling  liny  aprear  to  be 
above  them  :  their  slaves,  who  are  of  two  kiiicls,  native 
liurn,  and  forcignirs,  cither  purchased,  or  ciptund  In 
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war,  are  usually  treated  with  Undneit ;  the  dlsmisHn. 
cruelties  which  mark  the  festivals  of  the  Guinea  Nccroo 
(»«  AsHANTEB)  are  unknown  among  them;  and  thp» 
are  said  to  be  anxious  (especially  the  women)  to  assist  tn 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  sick  and  unfortunatn . 
the  worst  trait  in  their  character  is  their  propensity  tn 
theft.  The  government  is  rather  oligarchical  than  tno 
narchical ;  the  king  is  nominally  the  head  of  the  stat* 
but  he  appears  to  have  little  more  power  than  to  recom' 
mend  certain  lines  of  conduct  to  the  dootiea  (governors^ 
of  towns,  which  recommendation  is  not  always  attciulwt 
to — The  Moors  of  N.  Africa  long  since  Introduced  Mo 
hammManism  among  the  tribes  S.  of  (he  desert  •  the 
great  majority  of  these  retain,  however,  their  old  faith 
which,  in  Bambarra,  seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  a 
general  acknowledgement  of  a  supreme  being  and  a  future 
state,  with  a  periodical  assembling  for  worship,  only  at 
the  time  of  the  full  moon.  The  only  religious  buildingsare 
themosques,  the  mInisterMwhich  are  Mto  $choolmastcrt- 
for  instruction,  to  some  small  extent,  is  given  to  the  youni 
Negroes,  but  it  is  in  Arabic,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases 
in  the  native  language,  writfen  in  the  Arabic  character  ■' 
there  being  no  Negro  tongue  which  possesses  an  alpli,i' 
bet.  The  Moslem  U<ambarrans  are  called  Bushruns,  ilin 
Pagans,  Kalirs  or  inlidels — Polygamy  Is  common  witli 
both  sects,  and  among  their  marriage  taws  is  one  which 
is  rather  peculiar  :  a  woman  may  refuse  to  become  a 
wife,  but  should  she,  alter  that,  contract  marriage  with 
another,  the  first  suitor  has  the  power  of  seizing  her  m  a 
slave.  I'lie  domestic  relations  are,  however,  generally 
maintained  with  great  kindness,  and  the  affection  of 
children  to  their  mothers  Is  touching  and  peculiar.-. 
The  food  Is  usually  vegetable ;  the  amusements,  music 
dancing,  and  singing ;  and  the  effect  of  simple  diet,  and' 
cheerful,  or  rather  thoughtless,  disposition,  is  evinrrrt  by 
the  fact,  that  though  the  climate  breeds  fevers,  lliixes 
yaws,  elephantiasis,  leprosy,  and  guinea-worm,  the  ILiml 
Kirrans,  asapeonle,  must  be  described  as  healthy,  thoiii-h 
they  do  not  usually  attain  to  any  very  great  age.  ( I'ark'i 
Traiuh,  pp,  185—328. ;  Caillie,  i.  321—47.').) 
BAMBKKG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Upper  Mayne,  on 


munlcatlon  beHveen  them  lieing  maintained  by  two 
brldftes.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted,  and  is 
partially  surrounded  by  r.imparts  and  fosses.  Among 
the  public  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  a  noble  structure 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  founded  In  1004,  and  tinishcd 
atler  being  partially  burnt  down,  in  1110.  It  contains' 
tombs  of  its  founder,  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  and  of 
his  spouse,  the  etnprcss  L'unlgunda,  with  that  of  I'<ino 
I'lement  II.,  \c.  St.  Martin's  church,  erected  liy  the 
Jesuits,  is  a  fine  building.  The  church  and  old  convent 
of  .St.  Micli.iel  occupy  a  height  adjoining  that  on  which 
the  cathedral  stands.  The  convent  has  been  converted 
into  a  poor-house.  There  is  also  a  sc/iU>$s,  or  palace, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops,  or  princes  of  lluin- 
berg,  a  plain  buildmg  of  considerable  extent,  witli  a 
gallery  of  bad  pictures ;  a  town-house,  theatre,  4c. 
B.tmlM^rg  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  a  nmrt  of 
appeal  lor  the  circle,  \c.  i  and  has  numerous  literary 
and  charitable  Institutions.  At  the  head  of  the  forincV 
may  lie  placed  the  lyceiim  and  gymnasium,  th.it  have 
replaced  the  old  university,  suppressed  In  1.18,1,  and  wliicli 
Inrnlsh  a  very  complete  course  of  instruction  for  he 
iween  7<J(l  and  8(M)  pupils ;  It  has  also  a  seminary  for  ilii> 
instruction  of  schoolmasters,  a  schiHil  for  mechanics,  a 
museum  of  n.itural  history,  a  royal  library  with  nearly 
fiil,0(Kl  volumes,  and  numerous  literary  societies,  ami 
priv.ite  collecllon*  of  books  and  pictures.  Tlie  in. 
lirniary  has  surgical,  anatomical,  and  other  medical 
s(  bonis  altaclii'd  to  it,  and  a  botanical  garden  I.ar^'e 
quantities  of  beer.  In  much  repute  In  the  siirnaiiKliii;^ 
country,  are  produced  here  ;  and  there  are  also  iiiaiiii- 
lietiires  of  gloves,  jewellery,  wax,  tolmcio,  porcelain, ,\c. 
.\  gre.it  (le.il  of  liquorice  Is  raised  In  the  environs ;  and 
its  preparaliiin  liirms  a  cimsiileralile  branch  of  Inisinc  .<. 
(iarilen  seeds  are  also  largely  produced.  It  has  tno 
annual  fairs,  and  Is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  cnni- 
nierce. 

Bamberg  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  Independent 
liishnpric,  .secularised  in  IHIII,  and  assigned  in  |Hii:i.  to 
Bavaria.  (  Murray's  lland-bmik  Jur  .V.  (iermnnt/ ;  lt<iili- 
tntl.  (luiili- iliS  I'liuiiuiiirs  ;  I'l-nny  ('yclo}>iiitin\^c  I 

BA.MBOItonill,  a  small  town  of  ICnglaiid,  on  llin 
coast  of  Northumberland,  nearly  opposite  to  the  I'ern 
Islands,  and  17  in.  .S.K.  Berwiek-on-Tweeil.  Tliniiiih 
once  considerable,  it  Is  now  so  small  as  to  have  only  ali"ut 
420  liihali.,  and  wmild  be  iinnnrthy  iiotiie  were  it  nut  fur 
Its  old  caslle.  The  latter,  whli  his  very  extensive,  and 
in  giiod  preservallon.  Is  built  on  a  basaltic  rock,  IMl  n. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Irom  which  It  Is  a  most  cim- 
spieiiiiiis  object.  The  castle  and  some  other  iironcrty 
liavlni!  lieeii  purch,ised  by  I.oriH'tewe,  lilshopof  rjiirliiim, 
hi;  bequeathed  It,  In  1720,  for  ihurltublc  purposes.  In  pur- 
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^gnce  of  the  benevolent  intentioni  of  the  founder,  the 
rattle  has  been  partially  renovated  and  repaired.  Watch 
|]  constantly  kept,  and  signals  made  from  the  tower  in 
hazy  weather,  to  warn  ships  of  their  approach  to  this 
dangerous  coast ;  a  life-boat  is  also  kept  in  readiness,  and 
tlic  most  etticieiit  measurti  adopted,  not  merely  for  the 
prevention  of  shipwreck,  but  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
liave  undergone  that  misfortune.  A  school  on  the  Ma- 
dras system  is  established  in  the  castle,  in  which  tl^ere 
„re  also  a  library  and  a  dispensary.  The  income  of  the 
Bainburough  Castle  estates  amounted,  in  1830,  to  8,1 2G/. 
ifenuiiCyclomedia,  tic.) 

r>.\>'"*WK,  a  country  In  the  interior  of  W.  Africa, 
In  about  from  12^°  to  144°  N.lat.,  and  from  lojo  to  12i" 
\Y.  long.  In  form  it  is  nearly  a  parallelogram,  140  m.  in 
length,  and  100  In  width,  and  containing  apparently 
about  14,000  sq.  m.  In  area :  but,  as  the  travellers  in  the 
country  had  frequently  no  better  means  of  determining 
positions  than  by  estimating  distances,  and  marking 
tonrscs,  the  accuracy  of  these  observations  cannot  be 
iniu'b  relied  on.  Tiie  surrounding  countries  are,  Ka- 
iaaga.  or  Galam,  and  Kasson  on  the  N.  W.  and  N.  ; 
Druoko  and  Kooladoo  on  the  K.  ;  Worada  on  the  S.  ; 
and  Ucntllla  and  Uondou  on  the  W.  (  Voyage  au  payt 
jf  Ilambiiuk,  (no  name,)  Paris,  1789,  p.  I.  ;  Labat,  S'ou- 
tclk  Kelation  de  l'4friquc  Oca'.,  iv.  1. ;  Oolberiy,  I'oy. 
tn  .ijriqtie,  i.  3S*0. ;  t'ark,  \st  Jouiti.,  p.  03 — 'id  Journ,, 
p.  .'ii. ;  Houghton,  4frie.  Atsoc,  cap.  xiil.  9.  &c.) 

Uauibouk  is  a  mountain-country,  most  probably  a 
l,tblu-laiid,  near  the  centre  of  the  Senegal  system,  with  a 
general  inclination  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.  In  some 
places  It  is  very  rugged,  though  the  peaks  do  not  appear 
any  where  to  attain  a  great  elevation :  the  highest  are 
nut  more  than  GOO  ft.,  and  those  in  the  S.  rarely  exceed 
TKiO  ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the  land,  which,  how- 
ever, must  itself  be  considerably  higher  than  tlie  sea. 
Glens  and  valleys  of  the  most  romantic  kind  are  scattered 
among  these  mountains,  and  they  are  skirted  by])lalns  of 
some  considerable  extent.  (Park,  'Id  f'&y.,  p|i.  (iO.  Ki. 
&c. ;  (iSlberry,  I.  412.  &c.)  Water  is  very  abundant, 
the  aenegal  forming  the  N.K.  boundary,  and  two  large 
affluents  of  that  river,  the  Ta-leme  and  the  Uar-iing, 
constituting  the  'VI..  and  E.  frontiers  of  the  country. 
Park  considers  the  latter  to  be  the  main  stream  of  the 
Stneg.ii  (UtJourn.,  p. 330.):  and  it  is  certainly  much 
larger  than  the  branch  which  meets  it  at  the  N.E. 
rurner  of  Bambouk,  though  the  direction  of  the  latter  be 
the  same  as  the  after  course  of  the  river.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  great  abundance  of  rivulets,  more  especinlly 
towards  the  W. ;  and  there  is  one  other  stream,  the 
Saiicui  C'olez,  or  Golden  Itlver,  which  is  of  considerable 
size.  It  rises  near  the  uanltal,  and,  after  traversing  the 
viliole  country  with  u  N.W.  course.  Is  received  into  the 
I'a-leme.  (Labat,  iv.  20.  Ac;  Oolberry,  i.  3SI.  412. 
,\e.)  The  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  Gollwrry  re- 
in.nks  (i.  412.),  that  the  heat  of  the  interior,  whicli  is 
H  reciifd  from  every  wind  except  that  of  the  desei  t,  is 
ijuite  insupportable.  Towards  the  S.,  however,  cool 
il  iy.»  are  ex|)erienced,  and  the  gr.'iss  Is  fresh  and  verdant 
tljnin^boiit  the  year.  The  rainy  season  conimences 
about  July  or  August,  and  lasts  four  months  :  during  thi.s 
period  the  low  country  Is  Hooded,  the  whole  rendered 
fritjiitl'ully  unliealthv  fur  Kuropcans,  and  probably  not 
verv  salubrious  to  the  natives,  since  their  labours  seem 
to  fie  conllned  to  the  eight  dry  montlw.  (  Voy.aii  pnys 
Jliiiiibuuc,p.31,  &c. ;  Lahat,  Iv.  4,  \c.;  Uolberry,  1.411. ; 
I'aik,  Id  Journ..  p.  .'i2,  &c.)  But  the  ellbct  of'the  beat, 
nimbined  with  thiH  abundant  moisture,  is  to  render 
ll.inibouk  one  of  the  most  prollllc  countries  in  the 
tviirld.  The  few  sterile  spots  are  im  the  summits  of  the 
lii^ihcit  mountains,  where,  denuded  of  soil,  the  bare 
i.ranile  rcl'iises,  of  collr^e,  to  nourish  vegetable  life,  but 
in  <ill  other  situations  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  varied) 
.dmo>t  beumil  example.  Among  trees,  there  are  the 
majestic  Ixinbab,  the  banyan*,  calabash,  tamarind, 
every  species  of  palm,  and  a  great  v.uiely  of  acacias. 
Tlievine  grows  wild  and  in  great  luxuriance,  but  its 
fruit,  like  that  of  all  the  other  trees,  is  extreniily  aeld. 
tliniiKh  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  the  natives  As  in 
ellier  countries  N.  of  the  Kong  moiintains  (see  Bam- 
vtKiiA),  the  rich  fruits  of  (iuiiiea  are  nlisent ;  lint  the 
lartli  proihires  In  great  abundance,  and  almost  wltliout 
(iiliiire,  uiai/r,  two  sorts  oftmillet, manioc,  w ater  inelons, 
.mil  nearly  every  species  of  leguminous  plants.  The 
l>i»  lands,  also,  subject  to  iiiiind.ition,  are  covered  with 
rice  ol  an  extri'inelv  line  kind,  and  which  grows  to  the 
height  oleiglit  n.  The  Guinea  grass  Is  aliunilaiit,  which, 
'.iitb  a  ^re.it  variety  of  other  rich  pasture,  serves  to  lecil 
iiiinimcrable  herds  of  cattle.  ((i'o//>rri'^,  i.  1(14-' 111.  ; 
I  III/  III!  pnys  Jlamlhiw,  \t.  ,11 — 4.'i. )  Tliis  extreme  Iit- 
lility  is  strangi'ly  eontrnsled  with  the  account  given  by 
the  Abbe  Uayiial  (/.'.  aiut  IT.  Int.,  ill.  1:1.^  )  on  the  au- 
tliotily  of  a  lumelcsa  traveller,  that  the  soil  was  an  irre- 
deem.ible  desert,  producing  notliing  lint  luelals.  and 
wholly  unlit  Tor  the  resilience  of  maul      Till'  Ir.iveller 

*  It  l«  MiiipowHl,  M  leiut,  itiHt  Oullwa;  nivalis  th«  tionyaii  b\  Ihc 
lia"  ich  he  c*lla  UM/riii<r/',  (i.  ia'>.) 


referred  to  was  probably  Compagnon,  who,  according 
to  the  author  of  you.  au  pays  Batnbouc,  was  never  in 
the  country,  but  had  published  tei  impostures  les  plut 
absurdei  el  lei  plus  puniitablei,  by  confounding  soils, 
peoiilc,  governments,  and  manners,  the  most  opposed  to 
each  other,  (pp.  2.  G.) 

The  animals  of  Bambouk  are  those  of  tropical  XMca 
generally,  and  all  in  great  abundance.  The  number  of 
cattle  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  the  other  domestic 
animals  are  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  The  lion 
is  not  found  upon  the  mountains,  but  Is  very  numerous 
in  the  plains,  where  also  wander  immense  herds  of  ele- 

fihants.  The  rivers  teem  with  life,  and,  among  other 
iihabitants,  are  infested  with  very  powerful  crocodiles. 
Birds  of  all  klnda  arc  numerous,  and  Insects  as  prolific 
as  In  other  equinoxial  regions ;  bees.  In  particular,  are 
to  plentiful,  that  the  manufacture  of  mead  is,  next  to 
mining  and  dairy  work,  the  most  common  occupation  of 
the  (leople.  This  fact  alone  is  a  sulliclent  proof  that 
Bambouk  must  abound  in  trees  and  plants  of  the  richest 
kind.  (Uolberry,  pp.  4115.  408. ;  Z.nAa/,  iv.  pp.  92— 'jQ. ; 
Jlougliton's  .if.  As.wc.  xlli.  pp.  10.  14.) 

But  that  which  has  rendered  Bambouk  a  subject  of 
interest  fur  many  generations,  is  its  reputed  riches  in 

?old  and  other  metals.  From  the  first  settlement  of 
Europeans  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  now  five  centu- 
ries ago,  they  heard  of  an  interior  country,  the  centre  of 
all  the  auriferous  mountains  in  that  part  of  Africa  ;  and, 
unlike  most  tales  of  wonder,  the  facts  seem  to  have  veri- 
fied all  that  was  related.  So  abundant  Indeed  Is  the  ore, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  mines,  that  curiosity,  even 
when  prompted  by  interest,  seems  to  have  palled,  and 
become  insuUiclent  to  induce  a  traveller  to  delay  his 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  greater  number. 
(David's  Jimrn.  in  Uolberry,  i.  p.  47.5.)  There  are  four 
principal  mining,  or  rather  gold-producing  districts ;  but 
the  w  hole  soil  abounds  with  gold,  which  can  be  collected 
with  very  little  labour,  and  hardly  any  skill .  it  lies  so 
near  the  surface,  that  merely  scraping  up  and  washing 
the  earth  serves,  in  many  cases,  to  separate  the  metal  in 
a  pure  state;  and  the  more  elaborate  attempts  at  artificial 
operation  consist  in  sinking  a  few  pits,  and  breaking  up 
the  ore,  which  usually  parts  from  its  matrix  in  such  a 
state  that  washing  only  Is  necessary  to  render  it  lit  for 
the  market.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  in  such 
a  country,  the  rivers  literally  run  over  golden  sands  j 
and  should  skilled  labour  be  ever  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  land,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  its  treasures 
are  inexhaustible.  At  present,  however,  the  art  of 
mining,  properly  so  called,  is  quite  unknown  to  the  na> 
lives.  Besides  gold,  extensive  veins  of  iron  exist  in 
Bambouk  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  most  of  the 
other  metals  would  be  found  If  sought  for.  (Uolberry,  i. 
p.  434—480. ;  i'oy.  au  pays  Ham.  p.  21 — 36. ;  Labat,  iv. 
p.  .'i4  —  :i8.  ;  Park's  'lit  Journ.  p.  f,h—h%) 

The  population  of  Bambouk  is  dense.  The  (icople 
form  a  iiart  of  the  great  Mandlngo  family,  from  which 
they  do  not  ditlbr  In  any  respect  with  regard  to  appear- 
ance, religion,  or  general  manners.  (See  Manuinoo.) 
The  government,  though  under  a  king  as  head,  appears 
to  be  oligarchical ;  the  larinis,  or  chiefs,  exercising  almost 
unlimited  autliority,  each  in  his  own  district,  but  ac- 
knowledging a  general  dependance  (perhaps  little  more) 
upon  the  sovereign. 

'J  he  Bambouklans  are  inferior  in  activity  and  industry 
to  the  other  Mandlngoes,  and  they  have  also  corrupted 
their  language  by  a  large  mixture  of  Jaloof,  Koulali.  and 
Moorit.h  terms.  Their  arts  are  extremely  few,  but  their 
wants  still  fewer  i  for  though  they  manufacture  nothing 
but  some  ruile  tools  and  ornaments,  their  only  Imports 
seem  to  be  cotton  cloth,  ornaments  for  their  women,  and 
salt,  of  which  necessary  .irlicle,  Bambouk,  like  so  many 
other  African  countries,  Is  totally  destitute.  I'or  these 
they  fri'oly  give  their  gold  in  exchange,  and  the  com- 
merce is  one  of  great  profit  to  their  Arab  neighbours. 
(Colberry.  I.  jip.  381.383—418. ;  Voy.  au  pays  Bam.  rp. 
4.'-l.8.;  Y,<i/;(i/,  Iv.  pp.  2— 9.  \c.) 

Hurled  in  the  Inlerior  of  a  burning  continent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  diftlcult  jiassage,  Bambouk 
reiiiiilneil  long  totally  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  Is  indeed  not  a  Utile  surjirising,  that  a  conquest  of  the 
country  by  a  Kurupenn  power  should  have  renndned  un- 
heard of,  till  communicated  by  the  Negroes  themselves 
;i(Ml  years  afterwards.  In  the  LMh  century  the  I'orlu- 
^'Ki'.vc  made  themselvi's  masti'rs  of  the  country,  and  re- 
tallied  It  for  some  considerable  time.  The  natives  affirm 
that  they  acted  very  tyrannically,  but  that  becoming  re- 
diicid  in  numbers  bv  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  cli. 
mate  and  their  own  debaiuherles,  the  reiiinanl  were  set 
upon  and  destroyed  in  a  single  day  !  This  story  Is  con- 
firmed, not  only  from  the  fnet  of  many  ruinous  forts  and 
houses  of  I'orlnguese  construction  still  existing,  but 
from  the  knowledge  which  the  Bamlionkians  have  that 
siicli  a  peoiile  as  the  rortiiguese  live  at  a  great  distance ; 
hdiii  ihe  ileep.settled  hale  with  which  they  regard  their 
ii.iiiie  i  from  the  terror  which  they  feel  lest  their  ftirmnr 
cuiii|U(>iors  should  return  to  take  vengeance  on  them  | 
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and  from  the  large  mixture  of  Portuguese  wordi  in  their 
language.  The  expulsion  of  the  Marabouts  or  Moham- 
medan priests  from  their  country  is  another  singular 
event  In  BamlMuliian  history.  (fro/Ofrry.i.  pp.419— 424.  ; 
"  ~     t  aeg.  ;   Houghton,  Af.  Assoc. 


Voy.  au  pays  Bam.  p.  7.  tt  i 
xtlf.p.U,  Ac.) 
With  the  exception  of  the 


x'ception  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  left 

no  records  of  their  observations,  the  flrst  European  wlio 
reached  Bambouk  was  an  English  officer,  named  Gasche, 
who,  ascending  the  Gambia,  contrived  to  reach  the  Kam- 
boukian  capitiu  in  1690.     His  stay  was  short,  and  his  ob- 
servations merely  general  and  incidental.    Compagnon's 
reported  visit  was  in  1716.    Soon  after  this,  M.  Brue,  a 
director  of  the  French  African  Company,  formed  the 
project  of  sulKluIng  Bambouk,  and  securing  its  mines  of 
gold.     To  obtain  the  necessary  information  as  to  tlie 
practicability  of  his  project,  he  attempted  to  enter  the 
country  from  K«jaaga,  on  the  N. ;  but  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  he  made  any  great  progress  in  the  interior. 
His  impression,  however,  was,  that  with  a  force  of  I  ,'iOO 
men  his  plan  could  l>3  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
mines  secured  to  European  industry.     It  is  indeeil  more 
than  probable  that  a  lest  force  might  succeed  in  cffect- 
iug  A  first  conquest ;  but  the  fate  of  the  PurtUKUesc,  and 
the  extreme  unbuoltbiness  of  the  climate,  make  it  also 
certain  that  their  possession  could  be  retained  only  by 
a  frightfui  sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  most  unremitting 
watchfulness.    Between  1730  and  1744  much  was  done  to 
effect  a  better  knowledge  of  this  country  by  Messrs. 
livens,  David,  Filay,  and  Lcgrand ;  the  two  first  go- 
vernors, the  others  employes  of  the  French  African 
Company  at   Senegal :  Golberry  spc.tks,  also,  in  high 
terms  of  an  Englbh  journal  published  in  1782;  but  this 
work  canuot  now  be  found.    Mungo  I'ark,  in  liis  flrst 
journey  outward,  reached  the  W.  and  N.  frontiers  of 
it.ambouk  (I'ondou  and  Ktyaaga) ;  and  on  his  return,  as 
also  in  his  uufurtunate  second  journey,  he  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  its  S.  division  :    but  the  traveller 
fyom.whom  the  must  perfect  iufurmatlon  might  have 
been  obtained  was  Major  Houghton,  wlio  not  only  tra- 
versed the  interior  of  the  country,   but  resided  in   it 
a  considerable  time,  under  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  the  king.     Tiie  small  remnants  of  his  papers 
are  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  documents  which 
exist  respecting  it. 

Such,  then,  are  the  scanty  sources  whence  our  know- 
ledge of  this  region  is  derived ;  a  region  the  mineral 
wealth  of  which  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
other  in  the  world:  but  which,  owing  to  its  climate, 
will  most  probably  continue  in  irreclainiablo  barbarism. 
BAMFUUKA,  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Mai. 
wah,  on  the  Uewa  river,  1,344  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea ;  lat.  24"^  31'  N.,  long.  75'^  .W  E.  In  1820,  it  containwl 
4,000  houses  :  it  possesses  an  uiilinislied  furt,  with  well- 
liuilt  walls,  inclosing  a  palace  also  unflnishi-d,  but  con- 
taining a  white  marble  statue  of  Jeswunt  Ituw  Holcar.  by 
whose  order  the  building  was  constructed.  The  town 
and  its  territory  formerly  belonged  to  Holcar's  do- 
muiions. 

B AMP  TON  with  IVeald,  a  parish  and  town  of 
Engl.ind,  co.  Oxford,  hund.  Bampton,  W  m.  W.N.W. 
London.  Area,  8,7.'>U  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  in  IH2I ,  2,304  ; 
1831,  2,514;  of  which  the  town  hai  about  I.WHI.  The 
latter  is  built  in  a  level  tract  of  coiiiilry  near  the 
Isls.  Its  church  is  an  ancient  and  very  tine  structure  ; 
the  living  annexed  to  which  is  apportioned  amongst 
three  vicars.  Tliere  is  an  emiowed  free  school,  fouiuled 
in  l»a.'),  and  a  national  school  for  170  children.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  town  is  fellniongering,  which  was  once 
considerable,  but  of  late  years  has  greatly  declined  ;  its 
ancient  market  has  also  fallen  into  disuse,  but  an  annual 
horse  fair  is  still  held,  Aug.  20.  Phillips,  author  of  the 
Spteiutid  Shilling,  Stc,  was  a  native  of  Hampton. 

Bamhton.  a  town  and  par.  of  Kuglaml,  co.  Ucvon, 
hund.  of  same  name,  on  the  conlines  of  Somersetshire. 
Area,  Hl.'lli  acres;  pop.  ot  par.,  in  ImJI,  |,;ii1|.  'i'bi  town 
is  situated  on  the  small  river  Batliern,  au  alHuent  of  tiie 
Exe,  17  ni.  \V.  'J'auiiton.  It  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner  ;  and  was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  at 
present,  having  sint  mems.  to  the  U.  of  ('.  It  has  u 
weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  lairs  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  arc  well  attended,  on  Whit-Tuesday  .-uid 
the  last  Thursday  of  October, 

BAN  or  HANOVICS,  a  town  of  Hun(|«ry,  10  m.  S.l'.. 
Trencien,  on  a  hill  near  an  allliient  ot  the  Neiitra,  lat. 
48'^  4:)'  Hi"  N..  long.  18J  .'I'  .^.y  K.  Pop,  2,300,  It  has 
•  considerable  trade  in  cittle,  wood,  aim  iron, 

BANAlilIKH,  .in  iiil.  town  of  Ireland,  Kins's  co,, 
nrov.  Irfiiisler,  on  the  Shannon,  (W  in.  \V,S.\V,  l)ublin. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  1 9  arches,  4(XI 
ft,  long,  and  \!>  wide,  guarded  by  batteries  on  each  side, 
this  b<'ing  considrred  a  military  pass  of  some  importance. 
Pop,  in  1H2I,  2,813  ;  in  Kll,  2,i)ll  :  that  of  the  parish  ot 
n^-ynagh,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was,  in  IH3t.  4,793.  of 
whom  510  were  of  the  eslab,  cinnrh,  and  4.277  Horn. 
Cath.  '  'i'hc  town  sLokIs  on  the  side  of  a  hill  over- 
looking tb;  Shannon,  uud  cuiitists  of  one  lung  street 
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of  well-built  houses.  The  church  and  Rom.  Cath.  chaimi 
are  modern.  Near  the  town  is  a  school  of  royal  foiin3 
atlon,  endowed  with  370  acres  of  land :  In  the  town  is  » 
national  school  and  a  dispensary.  An  infantry  barrack 
stands  near  the  bridge,  and  the  constabulary  has  a  station 
here.  ° 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  1628  mA 
sent  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  whenit 
was  disfranchised.  A  court  of  petty  sessions  is  held  on 
alternate  Mondays.  It  has  a  distillery,  brewcrv  and 
some  tan-yards.  It  is  well  situated,  having  a'  great 
command  of  inland  navigation.  Markets,  well  suppiwi 
with  com,  are  held  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  Alav  i 
Sept.  15.,  which  continue  for  iour  days ;  28th  Oct.  and 
8th  Nov.  That  of  Sept.  is  for  live  stock,  in  which  it 
ranks  next  to  Ballin.tsloe.  The  post-office  reveniip  in 
1830  was  292/.,  and  in  1836,  306/.  " 

BANAI-BUFAH,  a  town  of  Spain,  Majorca,  10  m 
N.W.  Palma.  Pop.  ,'i,OnO.  It  is  situated  on  a  mountain 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care  ;  the  ground  being  son. 
ported  on  terraces,  and  planted  with  vines,  olives,  &c' 
There  is  in  its  environs  a  quarry  of  stained  marble  ' 

BANBIIIDGE,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Omvn 
prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Bann,  23  m.  S.W.  Belfast.  Pnn 
In  1821,  1,715 ;  in  1831.  2,469 :  that  of  the  par.  of  Scapat 
rick,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was,  in  1834, 7,748  ;  of  wl'om 
1,427  were  of  the  estab.  church;  4,897  Prot.  diss.;  and 
1,424  Kom.  Cath.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  and  sides  ofa 
hill  of  some  height,  and  so  steep  as  materially  to  impede 
the  progress  of  heavy-loaded  carriages.  To  remedy  tills 
Inconvenience,  the  centre  of  the  road  was  lately  cut  down 
lor  a  length  of  200  yds.,  to  the  depth  of  13  it.  in  the  raid, 
die  part  of  the  section,  so  as  to  form  a  carriagc-wiy 
nearly  level,  while  the  great  breadth  of  the  street  still 
iidmitted  carriage- w.iys  on  each  side  on  the  original  level 
a  communication  being  maintained  between  the  houses' 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  streets  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct 
across  the  centre  of  the  cut.  This  is  a  neat  thrivlii): 
town.  A  handsome  church  has  lately  been  erected,  partly 
by  voluntary  subscription ;  there  are  also  iiiaces  o"f 
worship  for  Presbyterians,  Remonstrants,  and  two  for 
Itlethodists ;  a  public  school,  and  a  dispensary.  Petty 
sessiims  are  held  every  fortnight,  and  a  party  of  the  con- 
stabulary is  st.itioned  here.  This  town  and  neighbour- 
hood is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  linen  manufac- 
ture. The  great  command  of  water  in  the  vicinage 
adapts  it  peculiarly  for  bleaching,  and  there  are  large 
manulactories  of  union  cloth  and  thread,  and  chemical 
works  for  the  use  of  the  bleachers.  The  markets  are 
held  on  Mondays,  in  a  spacious  new  huiiding :  there  ii 
also  a  separate  marketplace  for  meal  and  grain,  and  a 
brown  linen  hall.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  flrst  Mond.^y  In 
every  month,  and  on  12  Jiui,,  flrst  Sat.  in  Marcl  ■  June, 
20  Aug.,  iind  10  Nov.;  the  last  is  a  great  horse-fair. 
Branches  of  the  Provinci.il  and  Ulster  banks  were  opened 
here  in  1833  and  183G.  The  post  olHi  e  revenue  incre.iscd 
from.  rMl.  in  1830,  to  897/.  in  1830.  The  trade  of  the  town 
is  promoted  by  its  vicinity  to  tlie  canal  between  Newry 
and  Lough  Neagh,  which  passes  at  about  3  m.  distance. 
It  lies  in  the  line  of  the  mail-co<ich  road  from  Dubhn  to 
Belfast,  and  coaches  and  cars  ply  several  times  every 
week  between  it  and  Belfast,  Lurgan,  Newry,  and  Itath. 
freland,  conveying  at  an  average  33  pfissengers  every  trip. 
Its  manufactures  have  increu.sid  with  a  rapidity  seldom 
experienced.  The  external  appearance  of  the  place,  and 
Iht^  lialiits  and  in.inners  of  its  iiihah.,  correspimd  with  this 
progress.  The  wealthier  classes  live  in  respectable  inde- 
pendence; and  squalid  poverty  is  not  perceptible  eien 
among  the  lowest.  The  highly  cultivated  state  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  cijin  beauties  of  its  scenery, 
tend  much  to  heighten  the  ple.isiug  impressions  excited 
by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  jiicture  of  prospcroui 
industry. 

B.'VNBUHY,  a  lior.,  par.,  and  town  of  England,  co, 
Oxford,  hund.  Banbury,  04  in.  N.W.  London.  INip., 
1X21,5,247;  1831,  .'..WHi :  houses  at  the  latter  date,  1,'2I2, 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale,  on  the  banks  of 
llie  (/herwell ;  is  reniarkalily  clean  and  well  built ;  and 
is  paved  aiul  lighted  Ijy  ;,'as.  Thi'  church,  a  sp.uiuus 
structure,  was  built  in  1790,  The  I'rIeiul.s,  Indepi  ndents, 
Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyans,  have  chancls.  There  is 
a  blue-coat  schoid,  fouiKled  ill  1705,  ami  endowed  with 
KO/.  a  year;  wliiili  was  incorporated  with  a  n.ttiiinal 
8(hoi>l  In  IH|7.  A  Iri'e  graifiniar-scliool,  once  in  lii^h 
repute,  has  been  given  lip  for  many  years.  There  are 
almshouses,  in  wlih  h  12  poor  women  reside,  and  rdeivc 
a  charity  called  Widows'  (iroats.  The  market  is  liehl 
on  Thursday  ;  the  annual  fairs  on  J,in.  22,  .Man  h  .'>, 
April  9,  M.iy  28,  June  18,  .lulv  9.  August  13,  Sept'.iiilier 
10,  October  5  ami  30,  and  l)eceinlier  17.  TI.e  priii- 
clpal  manufactures  of  the  town  were  horse-jiirths 
and  plush,  both  of  which  have  declined.  The  phiee, 
however,  is  in  a  nourishing  state,  from  its  nuino- 
roiis  fairs  and  large  weekly  markets,  all  very  well 
alteudeil,  and  causing  an  extensive  retail  lradi>.  The 
Oxford  and  BIrmliigiiani  <\inal  passes  close  to  the  town, 
and  givci  It  also  a  cousldcrablu  currying  trade,    Many 
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{mprnveinentt  in  the  lewcrage,  footpathi,  Ac,  have  been 
rlfrcted  within  a  recent  period.  Cheese  of  a  tupe> 
rior  quality  it  mode  in  tlie  neighbourhood  ;  and  the 
town  na>  long  been  noted  for  a  lort  of  cake  that  bears  its 

Subsequent  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  have  been  cxtendeid,  for  tlie  purposes  of  loc.il 
government,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  town  of  Uan- 
biiry,  nod  the  suburbs  of  Neithrop,  Calthorpe,  and 
Wntcrloo,  which  are  continuations  of  it  ;  the  former 
.it  the  N.  W.  end ;  the  latter  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  which  flowi  N.  and  S.,  along  the  li.  sido  of  the 
town,  with  the  canal  running  nearly  pantllel  to  it.  It 
vas  origin.tlly  incorponited  under  a  charter  in  1st  of 
Mary,  granted  expressly  for  the  whole  parish  ;  hut  the 
bor.  came  subsequently  to  be  restricted  to  a  part  only 
of  the  town.  Another  charter,  was  obtained  In  6tn 
James  I.;  and  n  third  In  4th  Geo.  I.,  which  was  the 
governing  charter :  under  it,  the  corporation  consisted 
of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  6  capital  burgesses,  and  30 
assistants.  It  wa;  a  close,  self-elective  body,  with  no 
rrcomen,  and  filled  up  vacancies  for  life,  either  from 
residents  or  'ii,n--esldent8.  They  possessed  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  returning  I  mem.  to  the  H.of  C.  ;  but 
this,  of  course,  they  were  deprived  of  by  the  Ueform 
.Act,  which  opened  the  franchise  to  lOl.  house-holdert 
rriidenc  within  the  limits  of  the  par.,  whicli  containa 
3.I5U  acres.  Registered  electors,  in  1838,  371.  The 
revenue  of  the  corpor.ition  (independent  of  church 
trusts)  consists  of  tenements,  chief  rents,  as  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  tolls  of  fairs  and  cattle-market ;  In 
all  about  ri.^'.  a  year.  A  court  of  sessions  is  hold  twice 
a  rear.  There  is  also  a  court  of  record,  wliich  hiid 
fiillen  into  disuse,  but  has  recently  been  revived  and 
imiie  effective.  Tiie  lighting,  pavmg,  and  police,  are 
m,  n  ged  by  commissioners,  of  whom  the  corporation 
firm  a  portion.  It  is  the  central  town  of  a  imlon  of 
i)>  .'.'islies,  and  has  a  union  workhouse.  There  is  a 
ohc'^ylieate  spring  near  the  town  j  and  on  Crouch  Hill, 

I  ir.  W.  of  it,  is  a  circular  entrenchment,  the  site  of 
„i  encampment  of  the  parliamentary  army  in  l('.4"i.  un- 
der a.r  V\  illiam  Waller.  The  living  is  a  v'icarat'c.  In  the 
p.itronage  of  the  Uisliop  of  Oxtord. 

IIASC.4,  an  island  of  the  K.  or  Indi.an  .irchipelago, 
first  or  W.  division,  lying  olfthe  N.R.  coast  of  Sumat.a, 
between  lat.  1^^  SC  and  3^  8'  S.,  long.  10.')O  9',  \m;o  5i» 
K.;  Icnjitli  N.W.  to  S.K.  13.5  m.,  average  breadth  3b  m. 
Us  most  remarkable  feature  is  its  mines  of  tin,  a  mi- 
neral found  in  its  common  state  of  oxide,  in  the  a.luvial 
soil  between  the  primary  granitic  mountains  and  a  range 
of  red  irou-.ntoiie,  of  inferior  elevation,  in  its  N.  \V. 
quarter,  but  which  Is  also  prevalent  In  other  parts.  In 
|il3the  produce  of  tin  amounted  to  2,083  tons,  and  in 
hK  there  were  shipped  from  Java  47.73'J  pt  culs,  or  2,834 
tons  of  tin,  wholly  from  Itanca.  The  produce  of  the 
Cornwall  mines  being  at  present  (18,19)  alHiut  4,f)(X)  tons, 
the  importance  of  those  of  llanca  it  obvious.  The 
i:ihal).  are  principally  of  two  races,  one  residing  on  the 
shores,  the  other  In  the  interior,  with  Malays  and  Chi- 
nesi  :  the  latter  arc  the  workers  of  the  mines.  Previously 
til  Irtl'i  this  isl.  bel(Miged  to  tlie  sultan  of  Palembang,  in 
Sumatri' ;  it  was  then  ceded  to  the  E.  I.  Company  ;  and 
in  IS16  was  transferred  to  tlie  Dutch.  ( Ilnmillon  t  E.  I. 
Um-tUr::  i.  129,  &c.) 

IHNCAM.AN,  a  town  at  the  VV.  end  of  the  island  of 
Miilura.  K.  archipelago;  lat.  7^  2' S.,  long.  1 1 2 ^  4."i' K . 

II  is  lar^'c  and  populous,  contains  the  residence  of  the 
Miltan  of  the  Island,  and  a  fort  close  to  the  palace.  Its 
iiiviroiis  are  plea>ant,  having  good  roads,  interspersed 
nith  cnimtiy  seati  and  pleasure  gioimds.  (llamiilun'a 
r.l.Cn.  villi.) 

I1AS'I).\,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ulndostan,  prov.  All.ihidmd, 
f.i|i.  Ill'  till'  ilisir,  of  .S.  Uiiiiilleoiind,  on  the  richt  bank  of 
Ihe  ('.me  river,  SO  in.  \V.  Aliahab.-id  ;  hit.  25"  .W  N., 
lull,-,  mt'  W  K.  A  few  ye.irs  ago  it  was  a  mere  village, 
hilt  h  IS  now  become  a  consideralile  town  j  its  cotton 
his  of  l.ite  years  obtalniil  a  superiority  over  tliat  of 
Jiiliiun  ill  (he  I'liropean  market. 

IUmh,  or  .Nci.MRd  IsnNDs,  a  group  of  12  small 
i  laiuU.  heliinging  to  the  tlilnl  or  K.  divisinii  of  the 
I.  iirehipelago  (see  the  art.),  Iielonging  In  the  Dutch  ; 
Ihepriiicipal,  lianila  Neira.  lyingin  4^ril'  .S.l.it  ,aiid  I3(N 
I'.  I'ln^'.,  I'.(il  III.  F..S.K.  AiiiiMiyna.  l.anloir,  the  largest 
iifthi'  iflands,  is  niilv  8  in.  long,  and  .'■  Iiroail.  Only  six 
iiflhem  are  inliaOiieil.  Pop.  aliout  (i,0(M).  most  of  whom 
.ve  slaves.  These  isles  ,ire  all  high,  and  of  vnlr.iiiio 
oriiiin  :  one  of  them,  (iiioniiiig  Api,  contains  a  volcani), 
JKKi  feet  .ihove  the  sea,  which  is  continually  emitting 
smoke  and  sonu'tlmes  llanie.  ('lilii.ite  iiijiirioiis  to 
stunners:  the  W.  nioiLsoon  brings  rain  and  storms  in 
llreinlier,  ami  eartiiqiiakes  occur  from  October  to  April. 
The  soil  is  chiedy  a  rieii  black  mould.  I'liiir  of  the 
liririT  and  central  islands  are  almost  intirrly  apprnpri- 
'!e.l  to  the  growth  of  niitinegs  ;  their  grow  tli  In  the 
inher  islands  being  prohibited.  'I'lie  niilnieg-tree  grows 
to  the  ,i/e  of  the  pe.ir  tree  ;  it  yields  fruit  Iroin  the  I'itli 
to  ilio  2Uth  year,  and  piTlshcs  at  '24  years  old.  About  2-3ds 
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of  the  trees  planted  are  barren ;  the  produce  of  the  rest 
is  said  to  be  about  10  lbs.  each  annually.  The  produce 
may  be  about  100,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  and  30,000  lbs. 
mace.  These  islands  are  divided  into  a  number  of  parks 
or  plantations,  each  with  a  certain  number  of  slavel. 
The  people  consist  mostly  of  Papuan  negroes,  Clilncsc, 
and  Dutch.  Sago  forms  the  chief  vegetable  food,  hut  the 
cocoa  also  contributes  a  part :  the  seas  abound  with  fith. 
The  imports  are  various  provisions  for  the  Eiiropcant, 
piece-goods,  cutlery,  and  iron,  from  Uatavia  ;  sago, 
salted  deer,  Ac,  from  Coram  ;  pearls,  birds'  nests,  tor- 
toiseshcll,  and  slaves,  for  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  mer- 
chants from  Arooe.  Thechief  export  is  nutmegs.  The 
seat  of  government  is  at  Banda  Neira,  which  is  fortifltd, 
and  lias  a  good  harbour.  A  Portuguese,  named  Antonio 
Abreus,  discovered  these  islands  in  I.'<I2.  In  1&'24  the 
Portuguene,  In  1.5')0  tlic  Dutch,  and  in  1810  the  Knglish, 
successively  possesstKl  themselves  of  them.  In  1814  Ihcy 
returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  (Crauifunl't 
Indian  Archipelago,  p.  508.  &c. ;  Hamillon's  E.  I.  Ua- 
xcltcer,p.  78,79.) 

UANDON,  a  river  of  Ireland,  anciently  called  Glai- 
heen,  has  Its  source  In  tiic  Carlierry  mountains,  9  or  10 
m.  W.  Bantry.  From  Dunmanway,  where  its  main 
branches  unite,  it  Hows  nearly  W.  to  Randon ;  it  then 
winds  N.K.  to  Innis-Shannon,  whence  it  pursues  a  S.K. 
course  to  the  sea,  with  which  it  unites  a  little  below 
Kinsale,  built  on  its  lestuary.  Its  course  is  wholly  in  the 
CO.  Cork.     It  it  described  by  Spencer,  at 

"  The  pleasant  Bandon  crownM  by  many  n  wood." 

But  most  part  of  the  timber  that  ornamented  the  country 
in  the  days  of  Klizabetli  has  been  cut  down,  and  its  place 
is  but  very  indilTerently  supplied  by  modern  planuttiont. 

Uandon,  or  IUniionuiuix'E,  nn  inl.  town  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Cork,  prov.  Minister,  on  the  Randon,  14  m.  S.  W. 
Cork.  It  was  founded  in  tho  beginning  of  tile  reign 
of  James  1.,  and  having  obtained  a  cliarter  from  that 
nion.inh,  conferring  several  valuable  privileges,  it  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  that,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  IG4I,  it  maintained  four  com- 
panies of  loot  and  a  corps  of  volunteers;  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal garrison  of  the  l''.iiglish  in  these  parts.  OnCromwell's 
approach,  in  11)49,  It  declared  for  the  pari.,  and  in  the  war 
of  1088  the  iiiliab.  expelled  the  troops  of  James  II.,  and 
declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Pop.  (1821)  10,179  ; 
(1831)  12,617.  It  Is  situated  on  the  declivities  of  tho 
hills  on  each  side  the  river,  which  blend  into  a  richly 
wooded  valley,  and  consists  of  three  parts, distinguished 
by  the  estates  on  wiiich  they  are  built ;  the  old  town 
being  on  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Irish  town 
on  that  of  the  Karl  of  Shannon,  and  the  western  portion 
on  those  of  the  Karlb  of  Randon  and  Cork.  It  is  watclied, 
and  lighted  with  gas,  under  the  General  Municipal  Police 
Act.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a  Rom.  Cath.  chapel 
and  convent,  a  meeting-house  for  Presbyterians,  ami  two 
for  Methodists  ;  a  classical  school,  endowed  by  the  Duku 
of  Devonshire  ;  a  school  for  general  instruction,  on  thu 
foundation  of  Krasmus  Smith,  and  sitveral  others  main- 
tained by  priv.ite  contributions  or  by  religious  associa- 
tions. It  has  also  an  inlirmary,  lever  hospital,  and 
dispensary ;  three  public  libraries,  and  two  reading- 
rooms.  Assemblies  and  concerts  are  liidd  in  a  suite  of 
apartments  .ittached  to  one  of  tiie  hotels.  Large  bar- 
racks are  built  on  the  bill  over  the  town,  and  thu  con- 
stabulary have  here  a  station. 

By  charter  dated  In  1614.  the  municipal  government  is 
vested  in  a  provost,  12  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  freemen,  elected  at  the  hundred  court  by  the 
general  body  of  freemen,  who  also  elect  a  eoininoii  coun- 
cil of  12  out  of  their  own  boily  for  IH'e.  The  bor.  sent  2 
mem.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C,  and  now  sends  iinf  to  the  iin- 
peri.ll  II.  of  C.  The  franchise  is  vested  in  the  burgesses 
resident  within  7  m.  and  the  id/,  householders.  The  new 
electoral  boundary  comprises  4,19  acres.  Constituency 
(IKiH),  •.>93.  (ieneral  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  V\. 
riding  of  the  co.  .ire  held  liere  in  October  In  the  court- 
house, a  neat  liuilding,  with  a  well. arranged  bridewell. 
Petty  sessions  take  place  on  Mondays,  at  wliieh,  tlirougli 
the  courtesy  of  the  corporation,  the  co.  miigistrates  sit 
with  the  provost.  Courts,  holding  pleas  under  2A,  are 
held  every  three  weeks  for  the  manors  of  the  Duke  of  De. 
vonsliire,  the  Karl  of  Randon,  and  the  Karl  of  Shannon. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  liere  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  cotton : 
both  are  nearly  extinct ;  but  n  manufacture  of  fine  ttulft 
has  been  lately  undertaken.  Two  distilleries  paid  duty, 
in  1S36.  on  I07,.'l!).'i  gall,  spirits  ;  and  In  the  same  year  duty 
was  paid  on  25.3.'il  bush.  malt.  There  are  alto  several 
breweries  .ind  tan-yards,  and  2  large  Honr-milit.  As  the 
llandon  is  navigable  for  small  crafl  to  (^illler's  tjuay, 
within  4  m.  of  the  town,  a  small  external  tratllc  is  car- 
ried on,  by  which  grain,  Hour,  and  otiier  produce,  is  sent 
out,  and  timber,  coal,  wine,  and  groceries,  receivcil  in 
return  ;  but  the  domestic  cmisuniplion  is  chielly  tup- 
plied  from  Cork,  to  which  much  ol  thu  agricultural 
proiluce  of  tl^-i  neighbourhood  ii  tent   by  lanil  cu> 
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rlagc.  Markets  are  licld  on  Wediiesilayi  and  Satur- 
days ;  anil  fairs  on  May  6,  the  Tlmrsilny  before  Kaster- 
Uay,  Oct.  2!),  and  Nov.  H.  llranchus  ol  the  I'roviiidal 
and  Agricultural  banks  were  opened  in  1834.  '1  he 
post-ollico  revenue  wi»s  77V.  in  1830,  and  l,2(l.'i/.  in  K3G. 
The  town  Is  on  the  mail-coach  road  from  Cork  to 
Bantry.  Three  coaches  and  a  car  ply  to  Innls-Shannon, 
on  the  road  to  Kinsalc,  six  days  a  week,  carrying  an  ag- 

Sregate  average  of  42  passengers  each  trip ;  a  co.ich  six 
ays  In  a  week,  and  a  mail  car  every  day,  to  Dnnman- 
way,  carrying  1 1  iiassengers  ;  and  a  car  to  TiraoleaKue,  on 
Courtmacherry  Bay,  every  day,  carrying  4  passcngors. 

B  ANEBKS,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Valencia,  2Sm.  N.N.  W. 
AlicanU  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  filatures  of  wool,  distil- 
leries, and  paper  mills  ..    ,     ., 

BANFF,  amarit.co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.the  Moray 
Frith  S.  and  K.  the  co.  of  Alierdecn,  and  W.  KIgin  .and 
Inverness.  Its  length  from  Ben  Macdhu  to  I'ortsoy  is 
about  5U  m  ,  but  its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  12 
m  Area,  W7  sq.  m.,  or  414,080  acres.  Along  the  coast 
the  surface  is  pretty  level,  and  the  'oil,  consisting  of  a 
Bandy  loam.  Is  in  many  places  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces  early  and  excellent  crops.  But  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  surface  is  niostly  rugged  anil  mountainous, 
witli  a  few  valleys  interspersed.  Oats  is  the  principal 
crop  ;  but  the  main  deuenilence  of  the  farnnTS  is  on  tlieir 
cattle,  sheep  being,  in  this  co.,  comparatively  scarce. 
Property  in  a  very  few  hands :  tillage  farms  mostly  Small, 
and  agriculture,  though  in  parts  nuicli  improved,  gene- 
rally backward.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  IMIO,  3j.  'Jit.  an 
acre.  There  are  some  thriving  plantations,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gordon  Castle,  the  most  niagniliceiit 
»eat  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  It  is  partly  separated  Trom 
Elgin  by  tiie  Spey,  on  which  there  are  several  productive 
lalmon'lisherie:^.  (See  Si-ky.)  Minerals  of  little  import- 
ance J  but  the  cryst.aU  and  topazes,  commonly  calleil 
cairngorms,  arc  found  in  the  mountains.  Manufactures 
Inconsideriible.  B.aiilT contains  24  parishes,  and  h.ad,  in 
183l,9,8l4lnhal)lted  liouses,  lo.S.W families, and  WXM  in- 
hab.  It  returns  1  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  for  theco.  ;  and 
the  burghs  of  Bantf  and  Cullcn  unite  with  KIgin  and 
others  in  returning  a  mem.  Pari,  constituency  of  co.,  in 
1838, 710.  Valued  rent,  7'.t,20(U.  Scotch  :  annual  value  of 
re.al  property,  in  I81.S,  88,942/. 

BtNrp  (commonly  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written 
Bamlf),  a  royal  liurgh  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Doverou,  near  the  entrance  of  th.it 
river  into  the  Moray  Frith.  Pop.  in  |h31,  2,'.)3.'>,  viz., 
males,  l,22".l;  females.  l,70<i.  It  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  completely  separated  ;  of  whicli  the  oni:  is 
inland,  .and  lies  on  a  plain  on  the  river  side  j  tlie  other 
(called  the  sea-tow  11)  stands  on  an  elevation  which  ter- 
minates al)riiptly  near  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  bunnded. 
The  castle  of  Banff  stands  on  a  piece  of  table-land 
between  these  two  places.  'I'he  name  of  the  town,  which 
is  found  to  have  assumed  different  forms  at  dill'erent 
times  —  Baiiielfe,  Boineffe,  H.ainffe.  «ic.  — is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  I'roin  the  word  Boyiie,  the  name  of  the 
district  in  which  Ilaiiir  is  situated.  A  stream  named 
Boyne  traverses  tlie  district ;  and  the  parish  of  Boyndie 
5a  contiguous.  The  privileges  of  a  royal  burgh  were  con- 
ferred on  Dat.ff  by  Hobert  II.  in  1372,  and  were  afterwards 
successively  cimhrmed  by  James  VI.  and  Charles  II.  The 
streets,  though  composed  of  houses  of  uneoiial  size,  are 
generally  straiglit,  and  not  deticient  in  wiillli.  Within 
the  last  lew  years,  many  of  the  older  houses  have  been 
imlled  down  and  replaced  by  ntlicrs,  so  tii.it  there  is 
•carceiy  a  building  now  remaining  to  indicate  the  antiquity 
of  the  town.  Tlie  stn^ets  were  paved  so  early  as  \t'A. 
The  Carmelites  (an  order  of  friars,  so  called  from  Mount 
tarinel  in  Svria).  or  While  I'riars,  had  a  convent  in  H.anff, 
but  at  what  precise  period  it  w.as  instituted  cannot  be  as. 
certained.  (Simlnsirodil's  Hilijiious  Huiises.  p.  Ki.)  Of 
the  building  no  vestigi  s  can  now  be  traced,  with  the  ex- 
ceiitioii  of  some  sc.Utereil  arches  and  vaults ;  iior  is  its 
original  extent,  or  ex.ict  positicni,  known.  Oftiie  castle 
of  Banff,  aliudiil  to  alxive,  nothing  remains  but  the  outer 
wall  and  the  loss".  It  was  a  constabulary,  or  lodging  for 
the  kinu  when  visiting  this  part  ol  liis  dinninions ;  ami,  in 
his  absence,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  thane  or  constable 
who  administered  justice  in  his  n.ame.  It  was  essentially 
royal  propertv,  and  continued  so  till  the  midille  of  the  I  .'itll 
century,  wheii  James  Stuart,  Karl  of  Uilchan,  brother  ol 
James  II.,  was  created  heritable  thane,  the  castle  ol  lianff 
being  at  the  same  time  lieslowrd  im  him,  as  tile  olllcial 
raessiugc  ol  Ills  family.  Banff  gave  thi'  title  ol  peer  to  a 
brani'h  of  thi-  family  of  Ogilvie,  whicli  hecaiin'  extinct  in 
1803,  on  the  death  of  the  eighth  Lord  Bantr»ilhiiiit  male 
issue.  Banff  does  not  make  a  great  figure  in  history,  'llie 
Duke  of  Montrose  plundered  it  in  104.%  "  no  merchant's 

foods  or  gear."  acconliiig  to  Sp.alding,  "  being  left."  'I'lie 
)ukeof  Ciiiiibi'rland's  troops  passed  through  tile  town  in 
1746,  on  tlieir  way  to  I'lillodin.  i'lieydi'^troyedllic  episrn. 
pal  ch.aiiel.and  h.inged  a  m.in.erroiieoiisly  thinking  iiiiii  a 
spy.  The  names  of  two  persons,  cininiiit  in  very  ilifferenl 
walks  of  life,  are  connected  witli  Banff.  'I'lie  f^unoiis 
Jaiiiet  bharji,  wlio  was  yrit'iii,,lly  .i  keen  tiiiportcr  of 
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presbytery,  and  who,  having  betrayed  that  faith  m..  .- 
the  archieplscopal  «ec  of  St.  Andrews,  was  a  naii.„  , 
Banff,  his  father  being  sheriff-clerk  of  the  coimfi  i?' 
was  asiaislnated  on  Magus  Mulr,  near  St.  AndrniL.  . 
167!).  James  Slacphcrson,  having  followi-d  the  lawi„. 
and  predatory  life  of  a  gipsy,  was  apprehended  (I7«n' 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  Banff,  AVhli;. T' 
was  a  votary  of  the  muses,  he  was  a  proficient  as  ai,l« 
on  the  violin  ;  and  when  brought  to  the  place  of  ....if" 
tlon,  he  carried  his  instrument  along  with  him,  and  nS 
Ills  own  march,  which  had  been  composed  bv  him.fir 
while  In  prLson.  This  comnosltlon  was  publislieilafcL 
his  death,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  favourite  in  Scotland 
Burns  wrote  a  new  and  improved  version  of  the  snno 
which  is  well  known  under  the  -name  of  A/ncrAcrW' 
Lament,  or  Macpllinim's  Farewell.  Wiambcrs'i  Edif 
ilf  Hums' s  Piietn/,  p.  I  (10. )  '  *""• 

The  trade  of  Haiiiris  Inconsiderable,  and  not  increiisini. 
Its  harbour,  though  it  can  boast  of  a  low-water  iiier  rm, 
structed  in  IHIC,  is  not  so  ample,  so  convenient,  or  seciiri' 
as  that  of  Macduff,  a  borough  or  barony  situated  on  th' 


opiiosite  side  of  the  Doverou,  at  the  distance  of  iibnui  ^ 
mile.  The  number  of  vessels,  in  I8;ifi,  lielongiim  |.vh„ 
sively  to  Banff  was  21, of  whicli  the  tonnage  was  1  W,'.',,, 
The  exports  consist  cliieHy  of  grain,  salmon,  lierrliu.  an,l 
cured  pork.  Asa  proof  to  wiiat  extent  grain  is  shlii'i 
we  may  state  that,  in  IH34,  2y,7!K)  qrs.  nf  oats,  1171 
of  wheat,  '.176  qrs.  of  barley,  and  194  bags  of  hotii'to  fl 


'Pcil, 
Vi- 
were  exported  from  Banir,"exclu,-ive  of  "Macilu(r""|ii'thi; 
same  year  440  head  of  black  cattle  were  sent  to  Londnn 
by  sea,  "Jll  jiigs,  and  156  slieep  and  lamb.  'I'lie  herrino 
fishery  on  the  coast  lias  not  ot  late  years  been  so  prmluc 
tive  as  formerly.  A  Creenland  whale  fishery  co.,  formed 
in  181'J,  and  a  thread  and  stocking  manufactory,  vsiah 
lislied  fifty  years  ago,  have  been  discontinued.  Biintf  i,m 
no  manufactory,  if  we  except  a  brewery,  an  iron-limnilrv 
a  distillery,  and  a  small  manufactory  of  rojies  and  sails' 
There  are  four  branch  banking  establishments ;  and  the 
town  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  four  animal  liiin 

The  public  buildings  are  the  town-house,  built  in  |;iik' 
witii  a  spire  1(H)  feet  high,  the  jail,  the  parish  church,  mi 
the  Itelief,  ICpiscopal,  and  Independent  churches,  ''i'hp 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  also  a  small  chapel  liere.  (ja. 
was  introducid  in  Ik31.  There  was  a  granimar-scliod 
in  Banff  so  early  as  the  ye.ar  1.544.  There  are  at  prcfrnt 
an  academy,  founded  in  17x6,  at  which  all  the  branches  of 
a  learned  and  liberal  eilucation  are  taught ;  the  conimcr 
clal  school,  and  a  charity  school  founded  by  liuuls  left  (jn 
1804)  by  Alexander  Pirie,  merchant  in  Baiilf.  There  are 
also,  several  seniin.iries  for  young  ladies  :  another 
educational  institution,  founded  by  a  legacy  left  by  the 
late  James  Wilson,  of  the  island  of'  (iroiiaila,  Is  alHuu  to 
be  opened.  There  are  several  libraries  of  considerable 
extent  and  value  bidonging  to  different  societies,  \arious 
sums  have  been  lell  in  mortmain  for  charitable  purposi'i  • 
and  a  legal  assessment  for  the  poor  is  inikiiouTi.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners,  including  criminals,  revenue 
offenders,  and  debtors,  is  4-'i  annually.  Tiiere  are  St  inm 
or  shops  licensed  for  tlie  side  of  spirits  and  ale. 

Banff  did  not  escape  I  he  devastations  caused  liy  the  gre,it 
floiHl  that  took  place  in  the  north  of  Scotlaiiil  in  Aiigusi 
182;).  Part  of  the  town  w.is  inundated  to  the  height  of 
four  ^r  five  feet ;  several  houses  were  undermined  ami 
carried  away  :  various  kinds  of  pro|)erty  received  sitIiiui 
injury.     (A'lV  Thomas  I).  Lauder's  Aec.  itj  tlie  ilorai/tlnre 

FloiMt-l.) 

Banff  unites  with  KIgin,  Cullen,  Inverury,  Kintore,  and 
Peterhead,  In  semling  a  memiier  to  the  llonse  of  Com- 
mons. Macdiiir,  uliicli  is  rapidly  rising  to  importance, 
chiefly  owing  to  thf  excellence  of  its  harbour,  has,  since 
file  jiassing  of  the  lletorin  Bill,  been  united  to  Itanff  in 
forming  om-  p.irlianientary  hurgli,  the  joint  ccmstituincy 
ill  \K\)<  being  2l.'i.  There  is  a  splendid  bridge  of  .seven 
arches  over  the  Dineron,  which  connects  the  two  tniins 
in  question.  The  .unouiit  iif  assessed  taxes  which  il.inU, 
exclusive  of  Maidiiff,  yields  is  (1836)  163/.  li.v.  IW.  Tlic 
municipal  assessment  amounts  to  about  Inii/.  {Iloinid- 
ary  llefmrix,  18.12.  p.  43.  ;  A'/'ie  Stalislical  AeciiinU  11)  Satt. 
laud.  So.  xi.  I'"3ii ;  Cliaiiilicrs'n  (linelleer  nj  Sriilliinil.) 

BANti,  an  inl.  town  of  llindostan,  prnv.  Malwah, 
dom.  of  Scindia  J  iit  the  coiifiiience  of  two  trlliiitariool 
the  Nerbudda  river,  on  the  chief  road  tlirongli  Giijrat 
and  Malwah  ;  82  m.  .S.W.  Oiizein,  and  H.'i  ni.  NE. 
Surat.  Iron  on^  is  fused  heri',  and  before  tlie  prisent 
century  the  town  contained  2,llii(l  houses  ;  .at  present 
this  iiiiinlier  Is  much  reduced.  B.ang  is  jioted  fur  siiiiic 
remarkable  cave  temples  of  Bildilliic  origin,  ixciiv.iliii 
in  a  range  ^if  low  sandstone  and  claystone  lulls,  alinul 
3^  m.  S.  of  the  town.  lour  caves  exist;  the  nmst 
northerly  of  wiiich  is  the  most  perfect,  ami  is  riachrd 
liy  a  fiight  of  7"  rudely  formed  etoiie  steps,  tenniiuu. 
ing  in  a  platlorni  overlinng  by  ihe  lull,  wliicii  lia>  once 
evidently  liecii  fnniied  into  a  re^^iilar  ver.iiui.ili  snp. 
ported  by  columns;  and  at  eitlier  end  of  wliii  li.  tlieic 
Is  a  small  apartment,  cunlaining  some  ill  cartctl  lii.'iirt'i 
of  modern  workmanship,  mid  one  of  them  a  liad  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hindoo  Uanesa.    The  cave  uitliiii  Ihii 
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Mtibule  ii  entered  bv  a  rectangular  doorwajr  In  a  ploi- 
tcrcd  anil  ornamented  wall,  and  is  a  grand  and  gloumy 
•nartinent  M  ft.  square  and  MJ  ft.  In  height;  the  roof, 
vhii'h  is  ilat,  and  has  been  once  ornamented  with  palnt- 
loiis,  is  supported  by  four  ranges  of  massy  colunuis. 
Around  this  apartment,  on  three  sides,  arc  a  number  of 
small  cells,  !>  ft.  in  depth,  as  well  aa  several  niches,  in 
tfhich  have 'been  carved,  in  bold  relief,  some  draped 
Mile  and  female  flgurea :  from  one  of  the  cells  on  the 
left  hand,  you  enter  through  narrow  excavations,  Ave 
other  similar  cells,  each  in  a  plane  elevated  above  the 
former,  ascending  through  the  bill.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  principal  cave,  is  an  oblong  reccsH  supported  by 
two  hexagonal  columns,  through  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  doorway  leads  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  the 
diKi>P<  0''  "  churn,"  supposed  to  eontiUn  a  Buddhic  relic, 
is  seen,  cut  out  of  the  roek,  with  the  plain  tloine  forming 
its  summit,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  to  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  small  square  ornament.  The  second  and 
I'ourth  caves  of  Biuig,  contain  little  worth  notic» ;  but 
till'  third  is  nearly  as  large,  and  has  been  somewhat 
similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  first.  The  whole  of 
tlic  walls,  roof,  and  columns,  have  been  covered  with  a 
6ne  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  in  distemper 
of  considerable  taste  and  elegance.  It  contains  the 
dagop  in  its  inner  apartment ;  but  wants  the  recess, 
and  carved  sculptures  mcnfioned  in  the  first  cave.  It  is 
coii.siderably  dilapidated ;  and  a  llftli  cave  is  so  hiiich  so 
at  its  entrance  as  to  be  at  present  inaccessible.  (Daiwer- 
jitld  in  liumbay  Trans,  il.  1E4— 201.;   llumiUon's  E.I. 

BANGALORE,  an  Inl.  fortif.  town  of  Mysore,  S. 
Hindustan  ;  lat.  12°  »7'  N.,  long.  77°  38'  K.,  (id  m.  N.E. 
Seringapatam.  Pop.  (In  IH05)  said  to  bo  fiO,0(X).  It  is 
built  on  a  table-land,  nearly  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
Is  so  salubrious  that  Europeans  often  resort  thither  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health.  The  thermom.  seldom  rises 
,ibi)vc  S2'-',  or  sinks  below  XP  Fahr.  The  monsoons  have 
llicir  force  broken  by  the  Ghauts  ;  but  this  tablc-land  is 
constantly  refreshed  by  genial  showers.  The  vine  and 
cypress  grow  luxuriantlj-,  and  apples,  peaches,  and  straw- 
terries  arc  raised  in  the  gardens.  The  town  Is  enclosed 
tilii  double  walls ;  but  the  chief  fortress,  which  contained 
the  palace  of  Tlppoo  Saib,  is  quite  detached  from  the 
other,  and  is  built  in  a  solid  manner,  with  a  deep  ditch 
and  spacious  glacis.  The  palace,  though  of  mnd,  built  in 
the  Saracenic  style,  is  still  a  striking  building,  and  is  used 
hi  the  present  riyah  for  public  entertainments.  There 
sre  good  barracks,  assembly  and  reading-rooms,  European 
simps,  &c.  The  houses  are  large,  somcbcing  of  two  stories, 
liuilt  of  red  earth,  and  roofed  with  tiles ;  the  chief  bazar 
is  iride,  regular,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Most  of  the  inhab.  arc  Hindoos.  Silk  and  cotton 
arc  the  chief  manufactures ;  the  former,  which  is  very 
stroni;,  is  made  from  raw  silk  importid,  none  being  pro- 
duced in  tlie  neighbourhood,  llangalore  was  founded 
by  liyder  All,  on  the  site  of  a  small  village  ;  and  under 
him  it  boeame  a  place  of  much  importance.  It  was  taken 
bv  Lord  Cornwallis  in  17i)l.    iliamiltint's  E.  1.  Uax.\. 

I3i,i:ii) 

B.^NtJ-KOK,  or  BANKOK,  a  city  of  Slam,  having 
been  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  so- 
vcreiiiii,  and  seat  of  gov.  since  the  destruction  of  Yuthia 
\\s  till'  Hirmese,  In  1766.  It  stands  on  a  swampy  tract  on 
iilh  sides  the  Menam,  lat.  13°  40'  N.,  long.  101°  10' E., 
15m.  N.  from  the  Ouiph  of  Slam.  Pop.  probably  from 
W.fKio  to  60,000.  The  Menam  is  here  i  m.  wide,  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  space  on  each  side  occupied  by  float- 
ini;  liouses,  and  from  n  to  10  fathoms  deep  :  there  la  a  bar 
uf  sort  mud  at  its  mouth,  but  vessels  of  from  200  to  2.')0 
tuns  burden  m.-jy  always  reach  Bang-kok  without  diHi- 
fiilty.  The  traflle  above  this  city  is  trilling,  though, 
fruni  tlie  want  of  roads,  all  the  intercourse  is  by  water. 
iiann-liols  eiinsists  of  three  parts  ;  the  palace,  the  town, 
liiJ  the  llciating  town.  The  first,  built  on  an  island,  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  snrroinuled  by  a  brick  wall  of  consider- 
able heiKht  in  some  parts,  iinil  furnished  with  some  in- 
JiiTeniit  lia.stions  and  many  gates  ;  it  contains,  besides  the 
re-iiiences  of  the  king  and  bis  chief  oflicers,  many  tein|dt's, 
i;inlens,  interior  shops,  and  much  waste  ground.  The 
inuiwitlimit  stretches  for  some  distance  .ilong  tlieb.inks 
uf  llie  river,  but  a  very  little  way  inland.  Ihe  houses, 
mist  111'  which  are  of  wood,  or  mere  lints  of  palm  leaf,  are 
liieltnii  posts  driven  Into  the  mud,  being  each  provided 
uilli  a  boat.  The  floating  town  consists  of  a  number  of 
banilHiii  raiti  bearing  rows  of  8  or  10  houses,  with  a  plat- 
firm  ill  front,  on  which  the  wares  for  sale  are  exposed  ; 
,iiid  iiiiist  of  the  trade  is  thus  conducted  on  the  river, 
iiliere  it  is  believed  that  half  the  pop.  reshlc.  There  are 
riiiiiy  teiii|des,  all  of  which  are  built  in  a  pyraniiiial 
liirai.  «itli  iniuh  gilding  .mil  paltry  deeorathnis :  each 
CMitaiiisa  loliissal  glided  metal  statue  of  Buddha,  .tnd 
,11  :ri.ty  iif  iilliirs  In  ilay  or  wood.  The  chief  tem|ile, 
ir  li.i  liieli-tap-piiii,  wliit'b  is  2(K)  II.  in  height,  contains 
a~  iiiaiiv  as  l.i'lMl  of  these  images.  The  paliici'  posses.ses  a 
r.alU  I'liiidsome  aiidience-h.ill.  HO  ft.  long  by  -10  liruail, 
and  liU  It.  in  height,  puintid  and  gilded,  and  furnished 
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with  English  cut-glass  lustres :  it  t>  surrounded  by  three 
dillerent  walls,  and  is  built  of  brick  ;  of  which,  or  of 
mud,  the  palaces,  temples,  and  a  few  of  the  chief  resi- 
dences only  are  constructed.  Bang-kok  has  manufactures 
of  tin  and  iron  articles,  and  leather  for  mattresses,  &c. 
Its  trade  is  probably  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  empiil  lum  in  tnc  K .,  Canton  excepted,  not  occupica 
by  Uuroiieans.  It  is  principally  carried  on  with  CIdna 
and  the  Malay  archipelago,  but  mostly  with  the  former. 
The  great  articles  of  export  are  sngar  (from  10,000  to 
12,(MI0  tons),  black  pepper  (4,OflO  to  S.OOO  tons),  stick.lac, 
ivory,  sapun  wood,  hides,  &c.  The  trade  with  China  em- 
ploys about  130  Chinese  jimks  yearly,  some  of  1,000  torn 
burden.  The  Imports  are  (lorcelain,  tea,  ciuicksih  er,  lack- 
soy,  dfi  .  fruits,  silks,  fans,  and  other  native  manufac- 
tures f'l  n  China;  with  eaniiihor,  edible  birds'  nests, 
and  otUi  r  articles  for  the  Chinese  market  from  the 
Malay  archipelago;  and  British  and  Indian  piece  goods, 
opium,  and  British  woollens  and  glass  fiom  India.  Half 
the  pop.  consists  of  Chinese ;  and  besides  them  there 
are  numerous  Hirman,  Peguan,  Laoan,  Cambojan,  Ta- 
voyan,  and  Malay  foreigners;  some  Christians  of  Por- 
tuguese descent ;  and  a  few  Brahmins,  who  are  supported 
by  the  king,  and  have  a  small  temple  of  their  ohii, 
(Crau'/urd's  Embassy  to  Siam,  tjc;  I'mtaysun's  Mission, 
4c.) 

BANGOR,  a  city,  sea-pnrt,  Jind  par.   N.  V/alcs,  co. 
Carn.-irvon,  himd.  Isgorvac,  on  the  Holyhead  ro.id,  at  the 
head  of  Beaumaris   B.iy,   about  2  m.   from  the   Menal 
bridge.       It   consists    chiefly    of   one    principal    street, 
stretching  E.  and  W.  through  a  romantic  vale,  t'iundi>d 
on  the   S.   by  high   precipitous  rocks,  on  the  N,  ly  a 
more  gradual  acclivity,  and  opening  on  thc.E.  over  a 
splendid  and  extensive  prospect,   including  the  rockjr 
inores  of  Anglesea  and  the  town  of  Beaumaris.    It  haf 
been  mostly  rebuilt,  and  otherwise  very  much  improved, 
within  the  last   few  years.  Pop.  (1821)   3,3!I9;    (1831) 
4,751 :  houses.  Last  mentioned  year,  1,171.  The  cathedral 
is  an  embattled  cruciform  structure,  Imving  a  low  mas- 
sive tower  crowned  with  plnn.ieles.    It  standsinaspaclom 
area,  with  a  line  avenue,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  elUct,  from 
its  situation  and  the  just  proportion  and  slmplieity  of  its 
architectures  near  It  arc  some  old  endowed  almshniisei 
for  (i  poor  persons,    .ind  an    endowed  free  school  for 
100  boys,  built  in  recent  times  on  the  site  of  itn  ancient 
friary  ;  it  was  founded  in  Elizab<-th's  reign,  and  its  reve- 
nue is  upwards  of  2.V)/.  a  year.   There  are  also  4  national 
schools  m  the  parish :  2  in  the  town   (estab.  1822)  for 
300  boys  and  girls ;  I  at  Vaenol  for  75,  and  I  nt  Penlir 
for  60.      The  Baptists,   Independents,   Calvinistic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,   have  each  a  chapel ;  there  Is  a 
town-hall  and  shambles  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
near  it,  on  the  London  road,  is  the  Carnarvon  and  Angle- 
sea  dispensary.    The  market  is  held  on  Fridays :  during 
the   summer   on   Tuesdays  also.      There    are  4  fairs, 
April  b,    June  2,'i,  Sept.  Ifi,  Oct.  28;   besides  which  4 
large  fairs  for  cattle  (c.tllcd  "booth  fairs")  are  held  at 
the  Meiiai  bridge  (which  is  in  this  parish,  and  about  2 
m.  S.  W.  Bangor)   Aug.  26,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  14. 
They  arc  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  N.  Wales.    It  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  200  to  30(1  tons,  which  may  enter 
the  bay  at  any  time  of  the  tide:   the  tr.tde,  however.  Is 
comparatively  insignificant, and  is  confined  to  the  import 
of  coals  and  other  necessaries.  By  the  Iteform  Act,llangor 
was  constituted  one  of  6  contributory  boroufilis,  which 
conjointly  send  I   mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  the  bailill's  of 
Carnarvon   being    returnlnf;  oflicers.      There  are    In 
Bangor  about  170  houses  of  10/.  and  upwards.     It  has 
been  the  se.it  of  a  bishopric  from  the  remotest  period, 
and  has  recently  been  luiited  with   that  of  St.  Asaph 
( I'cb.  1830).    It  previously  lomprlsed  the  cos.  of  Anglesea 
iind  Carnarvon  (except  4  parishes)  about  half  Merioneth, 
one  deanery  lnl)enb{gh,  and  7  parishes  in  Montgomery: 
in  all  179  par.     The  income  of  the  bishop,  at  an  .tverage 
of  three  years,  ending  with   IS31,  amounted  to  4,404/. 
a  yeiir.     The  chiirili   is  used  both   for  cathedral  and 
ii.-irish  services ;   the  former  in  English,   the   latter   in 
Welsh.     The  living  is  .i  consolidated  vicarage  belonging 
to  the   vicars   choral,  the  church  of  the  townsliin  of 
Pentir  being  annexed  to  it  as  a  chapel  of  case.    There 
is  an  eiiisciiii.al   resilience  and  a  deanery.     The  famous 
controversy  between   I)rs,  lloadley  and  Sherlock  took 
its  name  from   this  see  ;   the  former  being  its  bishop 
from   A.I).   1715  to   1721,  when,  on  being  translated  to 
Salisbury,  the  latter  succeeded  him.     The  neighbour- 
hood is  for  the  most  part  unenclosed,  and  every  where 
presents    scenery    of   surpassing    interest,    having    tlio 
Sniivvdon  range  on  the  .S.,  and  Penmanniaur  on  the  E., 
and  the  Mcnai  Strait  .ind  bridge  immediately  contiguoui 
to  the  town.     The  improvement  of  the  Hnlyheail  road, 
now  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Men.'ii  bridge,  have  rendered  Bangor  a  gre.it  tho- 
roughfare, and   made  it  be   resorted  to  in  summer  by 
crowds  of  visiters.      When  Or.  Johnson  visited  the  city 
in  1774,  with  Mr.  .ind  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  eompl.ilned  that 
they  found  "  a  very  mean  inn,  ami  had  some  d\jJictiUfi  i^ 
obtaining  lodging.    I  lay  in  a  room  where  the  other  bei 
U  ii 
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had  tiro  men.  But  modpm  travellers  nrpil  fiar  no  fiiili 
illtnculttcs.  The  inns  in  llie  town  are  very  pond  ;  and 
thrre  is  a  Imtcl  outside  tin;  town,  built  by  Mr.  IVn- 
nnnt,  that  ranks,  in  respert  of  size  and  .u'conimodatiun, 
witli  the  liest  in  the  liinudoni. 

IUncor,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down,  prov. 
T'lsfer,  on  the  S.  shore  of  rarriekfers'iis  Hay,  ]i  ni. 
K.N.I'..  Helfa.st.  Top..  In  1«21,  'i.iiCf;  in  |N:tl,  2,741: 
pop.  of  p.ar.,  in  IK3I,  !),,'I.V'),  of  whom  7^7  were  of  the 
eilah.  rlmrcli,  H,;'.),')  I'rot.  diss.,  and  iiO  Uoin.  Cath. 
Tlie  town  took  the  name  of  Hanpor,  Ueancljoir,  or  "  the 
\Vhito  Choir,"  from  a  edebiated  nion.istery  which, 
almut  the  year  WO,  w:is  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  when 
upwards  of  !»00  monks  are  said  to  have  been  niassaered. 
It  is  mneh  freijuented  as  a  sea.b.ithinp  plate.  The 
puhlie  liiiildinps  are  a  rhurch.  two  I'resljvtenan,  and  two 
Slethodist  meetinp-honses,  and  a  maiket-house :  there 
s :  !so  a  di.^pensary,  menditity  institntion,  sa\  inps'  bank, 
and  public  library.  It  Is  a  const.iliulary  and  coast-guard 
station,  i'he  corpnrallon,  und'T  the  cliarter  of  liil3, 
consists  of  a  provost  and  I'J  free  burpesses.  It  returned  !2 
mem.  toihe  Irish  Il.of  C  till  ihc  Uiiion.  when  it  was  dis- 
francliised.  A  court  leet  is  iield  once  a  year,  juid  a  manor 
court,  witli  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  Wl.,  eviry  ;j 
week.s,  and  petty  sessions  every  fortnipbt.  There  are 
two  cotton  factories  ;  linen  is  also  niaile  for  bonu'  con. 
sumption.  The  lishery  Is  i  arrieil  on  to  somu  extent, 
anil  in  the  neiphbourinp  villape  of  (ivoomsport,  where 
the  Duke  of  Sclumiborg's  army  landed  in  KMI,  l.irpe 
ovsters  arc  t>aken  in  ahund.mce.  Mariiit^  are  hi  Id  on 
'iViesdays;  fairs  on  Jan.  12,  May  1,  Anp.  I,  and  Nov.  'i2. 
rosl-oinee  revenue  in  IMO,  172/.  ;  in  \x.\G,  Kl.V. 

II.\N(J-l'A-SOK,  a  considerable  town  of  .Slam,  c.ip.  of 
a  distr.  on  the  left  b.uik  of  the  llanp-p.i-kunp  river,  near 
its  mouth.  3'.l  m.  K.S.K.  Ilanpkok  ;  lat.  l;i  '  .10'  N.,  loop. 
KM  '  II'  K.  It  is  populous,  li.is  u  Hoodeu  stockade,  and 
Is  considered  by  the  Sl.imese  Important  as  a  pl.'iee  of  cle- 
fein'4>  apainst  the  incro.ichinents  of  the  .\namese.  TIm> 
Itanp-pa-kunp  river  is  hiTc  little  Inferior  in  sl^e  to  the 
Menam  :  it  has  the  s.une  depth  of  water  on  its  bar,  and 
within  it  from  'J)  to  ;i  f.ithoms.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
good  carriage  road  from  this  town  to  Tiuip-yai,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  20(1  m.  The  distr.  of  I!anp-pa-si>i'  is  an 
ullnvial  llat,  very  fertile  in  rice  and  sugar  cane,  [,1'raw- 
f'ltnt'x  Misttinn  tuShiin,  p.  441,  412.) 

IIANJAHMASSIN,  a  town  and  distr.  on  the  S.K. 
coast  of  llornei) ;  the  town  Is  built  on  Ibe  river  of  ttie 
«.ime  name,  in  lat.  'X^  S.,  k>ng.  114 '.')'i'  I',  'llw  river 
b.is  a  shallow  b.ar  at  Its  entraiu'c,  over  which  even  a  liplit 
boat  cannot  lloat  till  alter  the  tirst  ipiartei  's  Hood.  Ndt- 
witlistandinp  this,  the  town  cnji)\s  a  considerabli'  trade, 
nspri'i.dly  with  Cliina  ;  many  ( liinese  beinp  siltled  in 
and  near  it.  There  is  some  trade  uitli  .Singapore,  but 
it  is  discour.iged  by  the  Diitrh,  who  b.ive  a  factory, 
forts,  and  government  laiildlnps  in  ll.iojarniassin.  I'he 
Imports  con^itit  of  opium,  piece  pooils.  coarse  cutlery, 
KunpovMler,  and  tire  arms.  Tlie  exports  are  chietly 
giihl,  iliainoniU.  and  pepper  ;  rattans  to  Java,  camphor, 
wax,  birds'  nests,  trip.mp,  spices,  and  steel,  of  superior 
i|ii.dllv.     iF.iifl.  i:<iil,r»  S,ti.i,\i.XWt—:V.\t.)  I 

II AS'N.  ri'l'l.ll  and  I.OWK.II,  two  rivers  in  the  N.  ! 
of  Ireland:  the  llrst.  or  I'pper  llann.  ri-i's  in  the  pl;iln  ; 
called  the  Deers  or  King's  Meadow.  \\\  the  N.  pirt  of  J 
the  Mourne  mount. iliis,  in  D  >wn.  Its  course,  at  tiisl,  is 
winding  ;  liiit  Its  gen,  r.d  illrection  is  N.  W.  After  past-  ! 
irig  lillford  and  l'<irl:i<liiun,  it  tails  into  IhiiipIi  Ne;igh  at  i 
llaiifo  it  I'erry  Near  rort:ii|pwn  it  Is  jomed  by  the  \ 
Netvry  Canal  ;  and  is  thence  ii:ivlgable  by  barges  to  the 
lake,  \ 

'I'he  Lower  Il:inn  Issues  from  I.oie.'h  Hi'g,  tnniiertiMl  ' 
on  the  N.W.  with  t.ougli  Neagh.  and  (lowing  N.  with  a 
little  Inclination  to  the  VV.,  tails  into  the  s.  a  .'i  m.  In  low 
Coliraiiu'.  The  c  nrntit  of  the  l,n»er  II. inn  Is  r;i|iid  ; 
and  In  tomr  pl.iees  it  K  prei'ipit.tted  tner  ledprs  of  rock. 
Till'  s.ilmon  and  eel  lislieries  on  this  rher  an'  import. ml 
and  v.ihiahle.  It  is  nnvigdile  hy  lioats  as  fir  as  ('ute- 
raiiie.  but  unit'  u  itli  ditlli  iilty. 

II AN'NAI.KC.  a  town  of  I'rance,  dip.  FinUlerrp,  rap. 
rant.   I  m    N.W   <^lllnpelle      Top,  4,:177. 

IIANNOCKllIltN.avlllapeof  Scotland,  CO.  Sllrllng. 
par  St-Nlniau's,  .1m.  .S.S.I'.  Stir''  ip.  on  bolli  «ide«  of 
the  small  riter  Hannoek.  which,  :ilti-r  a  course  o|  a  few 

miles,  falls  Into  llie  I'rith  of  I'nrth      The  nai f  this 

village   is   inipi  r1v|i:|hlv  associnteil  with  one  ot  tlio  most 
inemirable  e\ent>  In  llrilish  history      In  It*  immediate 

vliiiiily till' .'Ith  of  June,  l.'lll.  was  (oiivlit  tlie  gie.il 

b.i(lle  iH'tween  the  l'!ngilsli  under  I  dw.ird  II  ,  and  the 
Srolch  under  lloln-rt  llrine.  which  leriniiialed  hi  tli.'  total 
ileleal  of  the  former  Pie  loss  of  the  I'ngllsh.  in  the  biftle 
and  pursuit,  Is  estimated  by  the  Itest  infortneil  hi<tori.iiis 
■t  3II.ISKI  men,  liH  Indiiig  n  great  liiinilxr  of  nobles,  and 
l-ersonsordlsllnction.  Tlie  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Si  oi,  h. 
wliote  Aiiiiy  »as  w'ty  Inferior  in  respect  of  numl»ers  to 
thM  of  the  I'.ni'llsh,  dill  not  probalily  f.ill  short  of  n,ih  ii. 
TliisdiH'liive  victory  seemed  the  permanent  Independence  . 
of  MrollamI,  anj  rstalililhtj  the  btinlly  of  the  ioni|Ucior 
uii  Its  llironr. 
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About  1  m.  \V.   from   the  village,  at   S.auohie  ni.™ 
Jame.s  III.  was  defeated  in  14H8  by  Jils  rebelliou,  ,,,,? 
jects  and  his  sini,  James  IV. ;  and,  after  being  woii.'.i  J 
in  the  engagement,  was  assassinated  at  a  mill  in  '.i 
vicinity.  ""' 

In  more  recent  and  tranquil  times  Dannockburn  lia.s 
been  dlstinpnislied  in  a  very  dillerent  department  — p,^ 
of  manufactures.  Various  fabrics  of  wonllen  iiart'i 
cnlarly  tartans,  arc  successfully  carried  on  in  it'  and  t 
h.is  produced  all  the  tartan  worn  by  the  lliglilai'id  reoi 
nu'iits  in  the  llrltish  army  for  upwards  of  half  a  centurv 
past.  The  maiuilacture  of  tartan  shawls,  so  gener,illi 
worn  by  females  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  in  sim 
land,  is  also  contined  to  it,  and  arc  hence  known  by  tlie 
name  of  ll.annockbnrn  shawls.  Carpets,  particiilarlv 
lirussels,  and  hearth. rugs,  are  produced  here  to  a  ion 
sideralile  extent ;  and  of  .all  these  no  small  portion  is 
sent  to  the  Knplish  market.  The  manufacture  uf 
Tiifrtls,  or  coarse  striped  woollen  cloth  for  trowsers  and 
plaids,  sucli  as  that  for  which  (iaiasliiels  and  Ilauiik 
are  eminent,  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  Itannock 
burn,  but  Is  not  carrieii  to  any  great  extent.  Tainiing  ii 
also  a  considerable  branch  of  trade.  Various  village" in 
tlie  nelphliourhood  have  been  long  eminent  in  tlie 
makinp  of  n:iils  i  lint  the  Inhabitants  of  llannncklnnn 
have  never  introduced  this  branch  of  business,  but  have 
conrnied  themselves  to  the  manufactures  noticed  above 
The  portion  of  the  parish  of  .St.  Ninian's  in  which  this 
village  is  sitiuited  has  recently  been  erected  into  a  sen,i. 
rate  parish,  under  tlie  name  of  llannockburn  ;  ami  a 
handsome  parochial  church  has  iM'en  built.  It  has  alsu 
a  dissentinp  cliinch,  an  excellent  school,  a  suliscriptiun 
library,  and  an  annual  lair  for  hor.scs  ,and  cattle  iiii  tlie 
second  Tuesday  of  June,  old  style.  The  village  it  not 
built  on  any  regular  plan.    I'op.  ".'>(!. 

ItANSTI^AD  DOWN.S.  in  Kngland,  co.  .Surrey,  Im 
div.  orCopthorne  bund.,  par.  Kanstead  :  a  trac  t  oflimd 
remarkable  for  Its  verdure  and  excellent  sheep  [lasiui- 
a 'e,  12  m.  S.  by  W.  London,  ,W>  ft.  above  the  .sea  linl. 
The  Kpsom  Downs  are  a  continuation  ol  tlicse  on  i||,! 
\V. :  their  geological  position  is  hetween  the  l.ondnn  ,|.,y 
on  the  N.,  and  the  chalk  formation  on  the  S.  'liie 
llrlghton  lines  of  road  from  the  metropolis  cross  tin  ni. 
IIANSWAHA,  an  Inl.uid  towi  ,)f  lllndostan,  prov. 
(iiijrat,  and  cap,  of  a  small  rajpoot  principality  niii|i>r 
llriti>h  protection  ;  Nil  m.  K.  Abmedniiggur  ;  lat.  2.1  ill' 
N.,  long.  74"  3."  v..  It  Is  a  hanilsonie  place  lor  this  part  of 
lndl:i,  and  its  walls  include  a  large  circuit ;  thonpli  luiiili 
of  the  space  is  occupied  by  gardens.  There  are  siinie 
handsome  temples,  and  a  toieralile  bazar:  at  siiiiie  dls. 
tance  is  a  pinii  of  water  with  a  stately  lliglit  of  sli'|is, 
overhung  tiy  palms,  peepuls,  and  tamariiui-tri  es  ;  anj 
beyond  it.  on  the  crown  of  a  woody  hill,  tlii'  toHirsnta 
large  castle,  formerly  the  |ialace  ot  llaiisuara.  In  Is.n 
there  were  I.IHSI  families  of  llrahinins,  and  a  coisiilir' 
aide  iitimlier  uf  Mussulmans  intbe'oitn:  inilieuiMir 
dUtriits  of  its  territory,  the  inliabilanls  ate  ihiiily 
llheels.  '1  lie  rajah  is  a  branch  of  the  laniil)  ni  tin. 
(Ideypoor  sovereign,  and  holds  the  higlict  jiiilln.il 
aiitliorlly  in  Ins  own  h.iiids.  In  Ih.'o  he  had  a  kiml  uf 
feudal  nobility'  of  ll'i  subordinate  rajpoot  iloets,  vli,, 
each  luriii'lieii  his  ipiota  of  lighting  men.  In  the  mii  ir 
year  the  llanswara  leiiltory  yielded  a  rt  venue  ol  2(i,T-iA 
(lilt  it  was  then  only  rei  overinp  from  a  stale  ot  |.'ii'> 
desoh'itioii  ,'iiid  miser) ,  lioiii  wliich  it  had  lu  m  ri  lir\rj 
by  the  llriliOi.     (llitiillKnii'i.  A.'.  /.  (Int.  I.) 

IIAN  r.\M.  a  ,lec.iyed  town  of  J.na  iMlingiiip  tn  Ihr 
Diilcli,  unci'  call,  of  ,i  distr.,  but  "  mm  oi  no  gri  ah  r  Ini. 
iiortaiii  e  than  the  siiiallesi  resilience  on  the  i  o.ist.  '  In 
liay.  loriiierly  a  great  render.)  mis  if  liiiropean  s|ii|ipliiK, 
Is  choked  up  by  loral  reels,  and  Islainls  foriiH  d  ti)  itic 
soil  washed  iluwn  into  It  troni  the  nioniilaui^.  Tti  ■ 
Dull  li  aliaiid'iiii  d  It  In  Ixl7  for  the  nioie  elevi.ted  >l,iiio  , 
of  sirang  or  Cerani,  7  in.  Inland.  (I'.nii,  Th.'  I..  Sku, 
IH,I7.  p.  II  ) 

H  VN  I'll  Y,  a  marlt.  town  of  Irehind,  co.  Cork,  iinn, 
Munster.  at  the  iKittom  of  llantry  ll.it,  til  in.  \V  (.|  s. 
Cork.  I'l'ii  (IHJI)  .-l.ti.'/i;  (Kll)  4.2^ii:  pop,  of  i.,i'ii.l, 
iriiiJt,  of  whom  '.i4H  ,ire  of  tlie  e<t  ill  church,  ami  ll.;i; 
Kom,  (\itli.      The  town   U   III   limit:   It   has  a  iliiioli.  .i 

Horn.     C.llll       chapel,     .Methodist     niietlng, hulls,',    lUnl  ,i 

neat  coiirt-hoiise,  witli  a  brldewidl,  (ii'iier.d  sessinti.  .ir,' 
belli  In  {■'eliriiary,  iinil  in<tty  sessions  on  alternate  I  mliii. 
A  p.irty  ol  the  roii'.tabiil.iiy  is  •titloned  here.  M,iiiiiru. 
tiires  I  ohlined  to  that  of  llour  ;  and  there  is  a  small  porl  r 
brewiTv.  Tlie  li^lii-r)  of  herrings  lUid  sprats  li;t>  U-\n 
iiiiprodiictlvp  since  \<*'i*:  pllcliards  »ere  once  ,iIiiii»I.inI, 
but  hive  ih'M  rted  the  co:ist  •line  Ih'JI  The  lr:idi'  ni  ili. 
port,  whiili  was  once  tery  coiixlderahli^ls  iioH  iniilnil 
to  llie  etiiort  of  grain,  of  which  1,14,1  Ions,  ofilM'i.ii. 
niati'd  v:iiiie  of  d.jl'^/,  Were  exported  in  Ih.m;  :  tlir  miin' 
of  (he  i<ii|'orl>  o|  the  same  year  .iinoiiiited  to  I7.2'<'i 

HiMin    \\\\.   an   liil.l   of  the  «ea.   In  the   S    W    i  \. 
tri  iiiPy  ol  Inliiid,  111  Coik,  iMdwicn  Crow  roint  ■  1 1 
N    and  Sheep's  Me.id  on  the  S.      Tliia  Is  one  ol  tl<,  i  <,  -i 
and   iiio.t   i.iparloiis  hirboiirs   lu   Kiiiope,      It   •tm  li> 
Inwards  In  a  N.K.  direi  lion  abuvv  'i!)  lu,,  with  a  bii,iiiili 
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jurying  from  4  to  6  m.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  oil 
Its  N.W.  aide,  is  Buar  Island,  aepnruted  from  the  main 
land  iiV  a  crooked  stiait  about  a  mile  broad,  having  from 
10  to 30  or  40  fathoms  water,  and  atfurdiuK  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  largest  vessels.  Farther  up  the  bay  is  Whiddy 
Island,  on  the  S.  sido  of  which,  nearly  opposite  to  Unntry 
town,  there  ts  an  .-idmirable  roadstead,  where  ships  lie 
land-locked  In  from  24  to  40  ft.  water.  Bear  Island 
forms,  as  it  were,  an.Uural  breakwater,  protecting  the  bay 
from  the  S.  W.  winds.  There  is  close  to  both  its  shores  a 
considerable  depth  of  water  ;  It  is  not  encumbered  by  any 
ihoals  or  rocks  that  may  not  be  easily  avoided,  even  at 
night;  and  the  anehonng  ground  being  every  where 
«HHi.  it  furnishes,  thruugnuut  its  whole  expanse,  con- 
venient shelter  and  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships. 
Having  no  considerable  town  on  Its  shores,  which  arc 
wild  and  rui^ged,  nor  any  communication  with  tlie  in- 
terior, tills  noble  bay  is  btit  little  frequented  by  shipping. 
Oioasionally,  luiwevcr.  It  has  been  resorted  to  by  large 
llci  IS,  and  b.is  been  the  theatre  of  naval  warfare  j  an  in- 
ikrisive  action  liaving  been  fought  In  It  on  .^priKHI.  KJK'J, 
liftwcen  a  pnrtiou  of  the  French  fleet  that  conveyed 
King  James  to  Kinsalc,  and  the  Knglisli  licet  under  Ad- 
miral Herbert,  afterwards  Karl  of  Torringtoii.  It  was 
ill  it,  also,  that  tbe  French  fleet,  with  tJcneral  llocbo  on 
board,  anehored  in  17'J<i. 

1).\1'AUMK,  a  town  of  Franco,  dep.  Pas  do  Calais, 
o.ip  cant.,  lAm.  S.S.K.  Arras.  I'oji.  3,122.  This  town 
»,{s  originally  fortified  by  Charles  v.,  but  having  been 
rtdcd  to  France  ill  16.V.),  its  furtlllcations  were  enlarged 
mA  completed  by  Vauban.  It  Is  neat,  wcdl  laid  out,  and 
noil  built.  'I'be  parish  church  iind  tbe  liosiiit.al  arc  worth 
nnticc.  There  are  manufactures  of  wooliins,  calicoes, 
and  other  cotton  stuffs,  and  of  the  fine  thread  used  in  the 
ni.inul'acture  of  a  species  of  lace  carried  to  the  niarkits 
(if  Mile  and  Amiens.  It  Is  Itself  tbe  centre  of  all  the 
Ucp  trade  of  the  vicinity.  Ilelng  situated  in  a  dry  country, 
lliipauine  laboured,  lor  a  lengtbeued  period,  under  a  de- 
luicncy  of  water;  but  in  1 7  2^1  an  Artesian  well  having 
Ixcn  sunk  In  tbe  vicinity,  furnished  an  abundaucc  of  ex- 
clliiit  water,  whieb,  being  conveyed  into  tlie  town,  sup- 
iilii'S  a  liandsomu  fountain.  ( //«/{<),  art.  I'as  dr  lalnis.) 
ll.MI,  a  town  of  Furopean  Uussla,  gov.  I'odoila,  on 
till'  liow,  ■I'*  ni.  N.  Mogbllef.  Pop.  2,5(HI.  It  i>  .b  fended 
In  a  citadel  built  on  a  rock.  It  was  called  How,  from 
lla'  river  on  which  It  stands,  till  tbe  reign  of  .•Si«isiiiond 
l.who  gave  It  to  bis  lady,  by  whom  it  was  called  liar, 
111  lioiioiir  of  her  native  country,  llarl.  It  Is  famous  in 
I'oli  h  history,  from  the  colilederation  establMiid  In  it 
in  i;i;s,  by  the  I'ulawskI  .-uid  other  Polish  liiiblis  hostile 
tci  Ilussi.i.  (.Kmyc.Ufs  llins  (In  \f()ndf,iict.  linr.) 

Ihii,  a  lortilled  town  of  Fraiici',  dep.  llns-libln,  rnp. 
caul  ,  I'.im.  S.W.  Strasburg.  It  is  situated  at  the  loot  of  the 
V  i-.:i-.  surrounded  by  hills  planted  with  vineyards.  An 
vxplnsii'ii  of  the  arsenal,  in  I7'.i4,  destroyed  most  part  of 
i|„.  houses,  so  that  it  is  now  almost  new.  it  has  some 
ii.anulaiiiires,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  spirits, 
iiirii,  and  cattle. 

II\H,  an  Inland  town,  of  considerable  extent  and  Ir.nle, 
I'l  Ibiidiistan,  prov.  Hahnr,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  (iaiiges, 
|<iii.  N.i;.  Itahar;  lat.  2.V'  W  N.,loii.  N.i'  4ii'  F. 

IIAII  Ml.^T.  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Illmlnstnn,  cap.  r.ijah 
il  liin»al,  but  some  years  since  a  most  wretched  and 
raluy  pi, lie.  JH  in.  W.N.W.  .Serinagur. 

ll.\U  AITCIIK,  au  inland  town  and  district  of  Ilin- 
do,t,iii,  prov.  Oude  ;  the  ilislriet  ilividid  between  the 
Kiiiu  ol  Onde  and  the  lliliish  ;  the  town  belonging  to 
llii'hitiiier, and  pleasantly  situated  All  m.  N.K.  I.iiiknuw  ; 
111  T,  XV  N.,  long.  HI  ;iil'  F.  'Ihe  N.  tiacis  id  tbe 
i' ulrirl  are  elevhteil  and  Covered  w  itii  foresU  ;  tbe  more 
s  putts  iiiieii,  ferlUe,  and  tolerably  well  cultlvaled. 
Miiiy  of  the  uld  ral.ui  race  inhabit  the  ll.ir.ulihe 
■llsltlrl. 

h.MlllADO.S,  the  most  easterly  of  Ibe  CarlMiee  Is- 
liiiiiU ;  it  Is  21  ni.  Ill  length  and  14  In  lue.iilili,  and  mn- 
iiini  liM'.,.|7n  .icres,  ot  wlilcli  it  Is  siipposid  about  xii,ihiii 
iri'  in  cultivation,  ami  that  'lie  reiiiaimler.  Vil.l'ii,  .ire 
u'lipleil  by  ro.iils,  biillillngs,  ^e.  llrlilgetowii,  the  eiipi- 
lil,  l»  in  lit.  13  V  N,  long,  .Ml"  41'  \V.  l  be  time  ol  its 
iliiniicry  Is  not  dislinclly  known,  bill  tbe  lirst  periiia- 
ni'iil  telllenient  on  It  wa<  made  by  Ibe  I'.iigllili  In  HiV'i, 
>ml  il  has  remalni'il  In  their  possession  i  ver  since. 

Till' Island,  viewed  rroiii  tbe  se.i,  has  iioibiiig  interrsting 
i:i  tl>  nplnarince,  ami  tbe  I. mil,  as  uiiipaiid  Willi  llie 
tiljoliiing  I'ololili  s.  Is  low,  not  being  ili.iernlble  ni.itiy 
mill's  trniii  the  shun'.  Tbe  surlaee  is  very  irregiil.ir  :  i  n 
the  N.,  .^  .  .mil  \V.  sides  Ibe  land  is  Ion  tonard-i  Ibe  sea. 
Slid  tlsei  aliriipllv  by  preclpltoiit  aeclitllles  in  lerr.ices 
I'l  iiirater  and  lest  evteiit,  to  the  point  of  lilgbrit 
'li'talliin.  Oil  Ibe  K.  side  It  rises  alinosl  |'ir|iciidl -ii- 
Isriy  rioiii  Ihii  sea  lo  a  Iniglil  of  .Ml  and  Ml  IitI  .  tin 
llir  windward,  or    N  T.    s>ili',  lli,  re  Is  .i  b  ilge  <.l    rocks, 

mIIi'.|  Ihe  Cildibrs,  al  a  sliolt    ill   tale  ''    ll""l  Ibe  s| , 

•  lilrh  r.  inters  till'  nppio.iili  ti  the  isl.md  il.iio'irouii  In 
llir  I'vlrcnie,  mill  li.is  doublliss  coiitiiliiiled  gieally  to 
t' "lilt  II  hoiii  boslile  att.it k>  III  lilt,  naislii  wlilcli  lirrat 
Hnbiiii  has  been  engageil. 
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It  Is  highly  cultivated :  scarcely  an  acre  upon  it,  on 
which  a  blade  of  grass  can  grow,  remains  unproductlvir; 
and  a  better  system  of  ngriculture  is  pursued  than  that 
followed  in  the  other  colonies.  The  base  of  tlie  island 
is  calcareous,  consisting  of  tSie  siioils  of  zoophytes,  of 
which  there  arc  several  species.  'I'hese  are  so  cemcntetl 
together,  as  In  some  pi.aees  to  form  a  hard  coiniiact 
limestone,  which  is  quarried,  and  very  extensively  used 
for  building  ;  ami  in  otiier  pLices  they  exist  as  a  dry  sole 
marl,  on  wliieh  are  found  a  great  variety  of  shells,  many 
of  them  in  perfect  preservation.  L'i>on  this  form.ition 
there  is  a  deposit  of  a  strong  stiff  clay,  in  some  places 
of  considerable  tlopth,  vtbieli  constitutes  the  soil  of 
the  most  fertile  (Mstricts.  On  the  S.  and  \V.  sides,  ad- 
joining the  sea,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  light ;  but  in  other 
places  it  is  strong,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  cane.  In  one  diacriet,  on  the  N.K.  side,  called 
Scotland,  the  scenery  and  soil  are  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  Hat  .vid  shelving  table-land  of  tiie  other  parts. 
The  scenery  there  is  wild,  irregular,  and  picturesque, 
.ind  the  soil  composed  of  mineral  substances  belonging 
to  the  clay  genus,  jiartlcularly  lo.iin,  potters'  clay,  and 
slate  clay.  Iteds  ol  bituminous  shale  are  likewise  fre- 
quent, and  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  more  or  less 
aluuiids  In  this  district.  There  are  some  remark-tble  in- 
stances of  the  soil  in  this  district  becoming  detached 
from  its  original  betl,  and  slipping  down  frtmi  a  consider- 
able elevation,  carrying  with  it  whole  iields  of  canes  to 
a  position  below  ;  hi  which  extraordinary  migrations 
rows  of  cocoa-nut  trees  have  aciuimiianied  the  moving 
masses.  The  highest  point  of  land  in  the  island  Is  Mount 
llillaby,  which  rises  1,147  feet  above  tbe  level  uf  Carlisle 
Hay. 

'The  climate  is  very  healthy.  F.xcept  (lie  bilious  re- 
mittent fever,  common  to  all  the  West  India  colonies, 
there  is  no  malignant  disease  peculiar  to  it ;  and  the 
island  Is  free  from  ■iny  venomous  reptile.  Tbe  .weragu 
quantity  of  rain  amounts  to  M  iiiche.i.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer,  on  .in  average  of  5  years,  were, 
—max.  H7,  incd.  NI,  m!n.  7.'>.  Owing  to  tbe  llntness 
of  the  island,  and  its  btHug  open  in  almost  every  part  to 
tbe  sea  breezes,  tbe  heat  is  not  so  tippressive  as  tliu 
inaxiiniini  range  of  tlie  thermonieter  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  N.F.  trade. 
It  begins  gercrally  .ilKuit  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continues 
till  sun-set,  but  it  is  very  feeble  iluring  the  night.  In 
Jan.,  Feb.,  M.ir.,  April,  and  May,  it  is  strong  and  re- 
gular, and  tbe  clliniite.  In  these  months,  is  peculiarly 
agreeable.  In  June  the  rains  set  In,  ami  from  August 
to  October,  whieb  is  called  the  hurriainc  season,  and 
dining  the  month  of  Nov.,  tbe  heat  is  very  oppressive. 
The  ratio  of  ileatlis  .■inioiig  Ihe  while  troops,  according 

10  Caplaiu  Tullock,  for  the  last  '20  years,  were,  .'iH-,')  per 
l,ri(>u  per  aim.  of  mean  strength.  Among  tlie  black 
troops,  only  4il.  The  cane  is  the  chief  article  of  culti- 
vation, but  a  eimsiderable  quautlly  uf  cirn,  arrow-root, 
cotton,  ging(*r,  and  aloes,  is  also  raised,  iind  exported. 

Ilarbados  has  been  frequently  visiled  by  hurrlcanci, 
of  which  those  of  Aug.  Ill,  Ili7l,  Oct.  Ill,  fTNO,  and  Aug. 
II,  IKII,  have  Im'i'II  the  most  destriiclive  in  their  efl'eets 
III  that  of  107 1,  300  bouses.  N  ships,  and  iiiost  of  the  sugar, 
works,  were  destroyed,  and  '2011  persons  killed  :  in  that  ul 
17X0  the  loss  in  human  lilewas  rei  koned  between  4,<lt/" 
and  'i,000,  and  the  whole  amoiint  of  damage,  in  building;, 
eallle.  and  stock,  was  (stiiiiated  at  upwards  uf  a  millloi. 
sterling  :  but  the  fury  and  violence  of  tbe  last  hiirrlciin  • 
far  exceeedeil  that  of  eitlii  r  of  Ibe  rornier  ;  in  It '<,MK) 
persons  were  killed,  and  eonsideraldy  more  than  that 
number  woiiiiiird,  and  the  loss  In  prooerly  amounted  tu 
two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Tin  inunillcenco  uf 
parllimeiit,  and  the  Industry  of  the  iul  .ibilanls,  have, 
liowi'vt  r,  eiiableil  the  planters  to  recover  lioin  tbese  lieiivy 
losses;  and,  except  the  absence  of  trees,  which  gives  a 
biire  and  naked  appi  .iraiiee  to  tbe  coinilr),  the  eflecis  of 
tills  seven'  visltalloiii  iiiiiow  be  Irmiiloiily  with  ililheiilly. 
'The  Isl.ind  Is  divided  Into  II  parishes,  and  !<  illstilils. 
Il  contains,  bisiiies  the  iirlm  ipal  town, a  smaller  town  to 
leeward. I  ailed  Spelglils  Town,  and  two  other  I  owns,  which 
lire  scarcely  to  be  descrilie  I  as  siii  li  ;  Oistllis,  or  Charles- 
loHii.  Siiliil  J.'Uiies,  or  Ibe  lloletowii,  the  spot  lint 
setlb'd.  Ilrlilgi  lowii  extir.ils  along  the  shore  ol  (  arlisle 
ll.iy,  and,  previously  lo  Ibe  biirilcane,  being  skirted  with 

11  belt  of  coco. I  lint  trei «,  il  pi  esinled  .i  very  pri  lly  anil 
Inliresliiig  appi'.ir.ince  to  the  sir.iiigir.  The  j'opiilation 
Is  large,  and  III. IV  be  variously  I'sliiii. lied  :  it  Is  siippoaeti 
to  tonl.ilii  '20,1  nil  liihabll.iiils.  The  simps  are  very  good 
many  of  tliem  equal  lo  lliose  In  be  seen  In  tbe  •econil 
el.isa  of  lovvns  ul  Fiigliiul.  and  seme  Imllillngs,  espe- 
cially Ibe  stores  of  the  tveallliler  men  hiiiils,  ate  eiiiml 
lo  ciirri'spoiiiling  istiibllsbineiits  In  Ibe  elly  ol  I  oinlon 

Tile  g.iiil  i.t  a  I.U':o  and  airy  Iniililing,  In  wli'n  li  bniiierly 
Ihe  eoiirls  ol  laiv  and  equity  wire  In  Id,  mimI  Ihr  li  git- 
l.ilure  ,issi  iiibb  il ;  but  ii  is  imw  iMlii.ltily  lis' il  as  a 
place  ot  loiilbiemenl  It  la  In  eoiileiiiiilaljoii  to  biiilil 
aioiiniil  lioiisi>  III  some  oilier  part  of  the  town.  Iliu 
b.uiacks  ul  .SI.  I'eler'a,  about  2  in.  to  the  S.  of  IliB 
low  II,   are  spailiiua  and  airy,    hat  inn   been  all   rebull' 

U  a 
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tincc  the  last  hurricane :  they  will  contain  comfortably 
l.'itKt  men.  There  is  an  excellent  parade-Kfound,  a 
brigade  of  gnns,  and  a  very  comiilete  establishment  fur 
warlike  pui  pones.  The  (Jovornment-hoiise  is  about  1 
m.  from  the  town,  situate  on  some  rising  ground,  and 
commands  a  boauiiful  view  of  the  town  and  bay.  1  lie 
market  in  Bridaetown  is  well  supplli-d  with  poultry, 
mutton,  and  pork,  of  excellent  iiuallty,  quite  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  corresponding  productions  ol  Eng- 
land. Veal  is  good,  hut  imt  in  very  great  plenty.  Beef 
it  but  indiirerent.  Many  of  the  esculent  vcBotables  of 
Europe  are  ciimmon.  The  quantity  of  tropii-al  fruits 
grown  in  the  island  Is  small,  but  the  quality  excellent. 
The  suppiv  offish  is  In  general  abundant.  One  descrip- 
tion, the  nylng-fish.  aliout  the  size  4)f  middling  herrings, 
but  firmer,  and  not  so  fat,  are  sometimes  so  plentiful, 
at  to  bo  undervalued  by  the  opulent,  and  within  the 
roach  of  the  poorest  inliahitanti. 

The  whole  nopul.illon,  as  in  tlie  adjoining  Islands,  may 
properly  he  dividwl  Into  four  classes:  t'reulo  or  native 
whites ;  Kunipean  whites ;  (Creoles  of  mixed  blooii ;  native 
blacks.  There  has  been  no  recent  census  of  the  island  ; 
the  popii  atlon,  consequently,  cannot  be  accurately  given  ; 
but,  from  an  estimate  made  |)reviously  to  the  abolition  of 
•lavery,  it  may  bestate*!  as  Inllowi :  — whites,  rj,797  ;  co- 
loured, 'i.684  ;  and  if  to  these  be  ailded  the  number  of 
cmancipiited  slaves,  ascertained  by  the  last  registration 
to  bi-  M:<.l4n,  the  total  population  vvoold  be  \0'2,!fi\.  It  is 
conje<tnred,  indeed,  that  the  wlinle  population  imiountt 
to  1W,IKM);  hut  this  is  mucli  beyond  tiie  truth,  .as  the 
■amo  estimate  which  gives  this  return  stall's  the  popula- 
tion of  Hrldgetown  to  lie  W.IKKI,  wliich  is  an  excess  of 
at  lea«t  IT.nOD  bey(md  what  it  really  is.  Of  tlie  whole  po- 
pulation, only  1,100  cTijoy  the  privilege  of  electing  and 
being  elected  memliers  to  serve  in  the  colnidal  assembly, 
and  in  the  vestries:  and  of  this  class  HO  are  electors  for 
the  principal  town. 

llarbados  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Karbados 
and  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  of  one  of  the  archdeacons. 
The  clerical  estalili>hment  is  lixed  upon  a  very  libend 
and  ell'ertive  scale.  There  is  a  rector  resident  in  eacli 
pari^ii,  at  a  stipend  <if  'iS3l.  (i.<.  H>i.  sterling,  with  an 
allowance  of  glebe  land,  .uid  an  excellent  parsonagi' 
liou^e,  kept  in  repiiir  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  In 
llridgetoun,  iH-xides  llie  catlitHlral  and  parisli  cluircli, 
there  is  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  in  the  neiglilioniliood 
three  othi  r  chapels  of  e.%s(',  with  a  minister  aiipoiiitid  to 
each  and  paid  by  tlie  llritisli  government  anil  tin  (liris- 
tiau  Knowledge  .Soiiely.  Tlie  surplice  fees,  which  are 
received  hy  the  rector,  are  n|ion  a  lihcral  scale.  There 
are  two  \Nt'sleyan  chapi.'ls,  and  two  Moravian  chapels. 

Tlit-re  are  several  public  estal>li>hini  nts  for  the  edn. 
cation  of  the  youth  of  the  iil.and  ;  —  rodringlon  t'oilige, 
('■xlrington  I'onndatioii  .Scliooi,  Harrison's  Ine  School. 
and  the  Central  .School:  )lie  two  l.ilter  are  in  llridge- 
lowii.  tliHliiligtoii  College  is  siliinted  13  or  It  inih  s  K.  ol 
itridgetown,  and  was  tounded  bv  Colonel  Codrington,  a 
native  of  the  island,  who  diiil  in'lTin.  The  oliject  of  the 
founder  was  the  education  of  a  errlain  iiiiinber  of  white 
youths,  and  the  religions  Instrurtion  of  Ihi' blacks;  for 
which  piir|iosi«  lie  beiiiieallieil  landed  pro|H'rty,  capable 
of  clearing  it.Oi  (i/,  nirrling  a  year,  to  Ihe  Society  lor  I'ro- 
pagaling  the  <iosp<'l  In  I  oreit!n  I'arls.  This  establish- 
ment is  under  the  stiperiiiti  mh'iice  ol  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  will!  is  visiter,  a  prim  ip:d.  and  two  tutors.  It  is 
o|H'n  to  all  yoimg  men,  for  whatever  profession  intended, 
tiiroiighoiit  till'  Wist  India  colonies.  Tliere  .in  1 J  the- 
ological exiiihitioiis.  Till'  college  expense  to  r.ii  li  coin, 
moner  is  aliont  8"/  sterling  per  annum.  Ihe  (our>iiif 
•tiidy  eitibrai'rs  theology,  (lie  classics,  logic,  anil  iiiatlir. 
inatica.  All  candidates  are  required  to  lie  at  host  17 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  adinlssloti. 

At  tlie  Central  School  aliiuil  |i<ii  «liile  cliildrei.  are 
iMbicateii,  upon  the  plan  of  tin-  national  si  hooU  in  l.iig- 
land.  All  Ihe  children  are  led.  nnd  Ihe  tii.ij'ir  p.irt 
clothed.      I  roin  this  i  lass  of  bo)s.  master    Ir.eU  "men. 

tiii'i  linnlci.  and  overseers,  are  siipplieil.     A  girls'  sil I 

tiiu  alio  lieeli  foiiiided  iin.li  i   the  auspices  iit   Mrs.  Co!e- 
riiiKe  and  tin'  Imlies  id  M.irt.ulos. 

I  lie  tr.ide  of  llir  l-laiiil  h:i<  varied  very  mill  h  iit  iMITir- 
rnt  pcriiMls.  oniug  to  Hie  iiiii'eil:iliit\  ol  llie  (tops,  on  a- 
•ionid  hv  tiiirrieiiiieii  and  b.id  seaimns.  The  ni.ixiiiiuni 
»«liii'  ol  ilie  exports  in  l.'i  )ear«,  from  liJ'/.  Inning  hem. 
Ill  {"/>'•,  1.31  7  "--li/  .  and  Ihe  iiilniniinn  v.iliie.  In  the  >.inii 
period,  in  la.l'y  the  ye  ir  sin  ceiilieg  He  last  hnrtluuie, 
4<A..I<i,'l/.     'I  he  imporls  hive  niiilii.ilid  .ilxi  In  Ihe  s.inie 

{iropoiileii  iloriiig  Ihes.inie  pitnals  In  Ix'Jfilhey  were 
nf.i./.tl/ .  niid  In  Kl'i,  4'<l.i.|o/.  I  lie  tulal  value  of  the 
eipoTIs,  ciiililoving  7t,4''7  Inns  ol  >lil|  |  lug,  and  .''.l!i| 
men,  in  l>'.'U.  «ias  r.'H.tlny.  The  exports  ofsiig.ir.  Ihe 
staple  priMliice  of  Hie  isliind.  have  Ihcii.  In  |h.'I.1.  ;i|I|.<.i;| 
r»t«.  (  KI4.  3'.H,''i7  cwtt.  ,  |<I.V  .•t|l,t,'<!i  c«ls  ;  I'.lTi, 
t7.1.4Ai wis.  ;  K17,  4f.  Ti:i  cwlv  I  xi  lo-lie  of  hi;:  u 
llifrr  wen  «X|Hi||til.  In  i-.l?.  riiie,  !i||  galls  ;  inohissi  s 
T*','."'  c*ls  ,  ml  I  on.  III?  1 1  ll.s  ,  «iro»  In  i.  i.:.,'vWln..  ; 
sill  cades,  I'' .'I.M  lbs.  In  Ihe  year  i  nilli '  .1  miiarv,  Wlt^. 
Ifar  tola!  value  o(  lliu  unpurts  xiai  <'<<,, ''<Mi/. ,  ut  wlnih 
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I  3flO,.V.9/.  was  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  and  in  ih. 
same  period  the  value  of  the  exports  was  897  mm  , 
which  773,(177/.  was  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireimrt     " 

The  government  of  the  island  is  administered  hv 
governor,  who  is  also  gov. -gen.  of  the  islands  of  Crn 
nada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia  ana 
their  respective  tlependencieSr  There  ii  a  iegis'lat'v 
council,  consisting  of  12  members,  and  a  rcuresenu 
live  assembly,  constituted  by  a  return  of  2  nienibe?. 
from  each  of  the  parishes,  —  making  22  members.  'ri,p 
duration  of  the  assembly  is  12  months.  If  there  be  Irli 
than  7  members  of  council  resident  in  the  Islaiul  thn 
governor  ma\-  fill  up  the  numt>cr  to  7  for  the  despatcli  ' 
business.  The  governor  is  chancellor,  but  he  tits  in 
chancery  with  the  council,  who  act  as  judges  both  in  thp 
ccurt  of  error  and  in  equity.  There  Is  a  court  ol  common 
pleas  held  for  each  district,  monthly,  during  K  miinthi  oi 
Ihe  year,  but  no  court  of  king's  bencii.  A  general  ses.iuui 
of  tlie  peace  is  held  twice  a  year. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  arc  dry  goods  of  everv 
quality  and  description  ;  Hour,  corn,  meal,  and  ii,iti( . 
pickled  herrings,  cod.lish,  salt  beef,  pork,  and  IhhI,.,-' 
soap,  candles,  and  all  kinds  of  Irish  provisions,  mnj 
wood-liimlier,  horses,  cattle,  and  live  stock,  hardware 
and  earthenware.  '     ' 

The  revenue  of  the  isl.ind,  previously  to  the  ahnlltion 
of  slavery,  w.as  raised  by  a  poll-tax  upon  slaves,  mu\  hy 
duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  licences,  Ac. ;  but  it  ia  hq^ 
derived  prlnciiially  from  duties  levii^l  upon  AiiienrHa 
nroduce.  on  tne  tonnage  of  ships,  and  on  spirithon, 
liqiioi's,  licences,  Ike. :  lately  it  has  been  as  liigh  as  4ii,(ssi< 
ster.  per  ami.  ;  and  the  expenditure  has  been  little  iiinre 
than  30,000/. 

A  hanking  establishment  hits  been  lately  fornieil  |i> 
a  board  of  directors  in  London,  incornoraleil  liy  ,wi  i,' 
parli:iment.  which  is  of  the  greatest  utility  to  llieroiiinv 

The  proportion  of  the  '.iO.IMKI.nOd/.  voted  by  pnrliiii 
ment  for  the  :ibolition  of  slavery  paid  to  the  colimy  »]„ 
l,72l,34.'i/.  i;i».  7rf.  The  value  of  the  slaves  was  csiiniiu,,! 
at  ;t.H'.i7.'i7fi/.  I'.l*. ;  nnd  the  average  value  of  a  slave,  iroin 
|g'22  to  \KM).  was  47/.  l.v.  3f/. 

IIAIUIAN  1  ANE,  a  town  of  Erance,  dcp.  Iloiiihi., 
du  Klione,  near  the  ciinlliicnce  of  the  Durance  and  ihi. 
niione.  4  m.  S.W.  Avignon.  I'op.  2,!t'i(i.  Its  eiivironi 
prmliice  excellent  wine. 

HA HIIA in  .  tlie  name  usually  given  In  moilern  tlinet 
to  tli;il  poition  ot  N.  Africa  which  comprises  the  varhus 
coiiiilries  III  tweeii  the  \V.  frontier  of  Egypt  and  tlie  At 
laiiiic  on  tile  one  hind,  and  the  N.  frontier  of  thi>  s,ih;,|.,, 
orloeat  Desert,  and  tlie  Mediterranean  on  tlipnHier; 
or  liitween  2\'  E.  anil  lli^  W.  long.,  and  3ii"  to  ^^^  ■  s[ 
lal.  It  eoiiMqiieiitly  ineludes  within  Its  limits  liie  em- 
iiire  of  .Moiocco  anil  I  ej,  with  Ihe  regencies  of  Alguri, 
Inni-  Hid  Tripoli,  including  llarca.  I'nder  Ihe  l(iiii,;ui 
ih'iioiiion.  it  was  iliMiled  into  Maiirilaniii  liueiinm,. 
corrcspondiii).'  to  .Morocco  and  Kez  \  Mauritanni  Ciiimt. 
cntis.  to  Aluiers  ;  Ajimt  I'lofiria,  to  Tunis;  and  i'yn. 
miiiti  and  llie  Hifim  SiiiHid.  to  Tripoli,  Its  extent  imi 
be  t.ikeii  at  Irom  i.mi.iiiHi  to  Tim.niKl  sq.  m. ,-  and  its  |  npu'. 
I.ilion  lias  lieeii  vaiioii'.ly  esiiinaled  at  Ifnin  Ili,<Mi(i,i  lu  i(, 

I  I.HHI.IHHI. 

Till'  name  Barbary  has  not,  as  has  sometimes  lirm 
siippoM'd,  Ih'cii  given  to  this  portion  of  Atriea  luriii.e  n 
is  Ol  eiipied  by  a  li:irharoiis  and  ignorant  people.  |i  i,  ,i,.. 
rived  Irom  the  name  of  its  ancient  Inliabilants.  imiM.iy 
stylisl  Ui>li,rt  or  Katiyht.  and  should,  llieielore.  m 
striitiiess,  be  Ciilled  llerlH-ry.  The  Aralil.ms  mil  it 
Miinliiih,  or  the  region  of  tlie  \V.  ;  but  lhoii)tli  llils  nanr 
coi  ii  Illy  |ioiiits  nut  its  situation  In  relation  to  Ariilii.i.  n 
would  lie  Iii.orrict  If  n«ed  by  Liiropeaus.  II  a  ihh  ii,um 
well'  now  I'  I  e  adopted,  it  niigiit  lie  c  liled  Hie  Hifim  i,! 
Aliii»,  iiiiiM:  Ol  li  as  it  ineliiili's  till'  whoie  ol  iti.ti  f.-i(.t,'t 
iiiiiiiiilain  I  ii.iiii.  with  its  niinieions  nur.illc.ilioiis  'Jlm 
iie>i».natii>n  has,  in  riet,  hei  ii  given  to  It  by  some  geiiura. 
pliers  i  lint  there  is  lint  little  piiihulilllt>  ol  its  il|.pl.iii„„ 
theioiiimiiii  name;  and,  when  piopeil)  cxpiiiliicil  II  ii 
quite  a^  Lrood  as  ail)  1  liter. 

In  iiitl'iiiily.  tills  part  ol  Africa  «as  dlslingiii<lii'il  ii 
Im  iiiu  till  SI  at  of  Carlli.itie  —  lliat  great  coiiinieiri,il  re. 
piililie,  that  w  .iged  a  li  iimiIii  ned,  iliiuliHiil,  anil  I'l  ■!  iinti 
(Oiliest  Willi  Home  herscir  lor  the  empire  iil  llii  vmlil 
AKir  till'  fill  111  Cartli.ige,  it  lnrnii  d  an  iiiipnil.iiil  i  ..rt'if 

Ih"  liiiiiian  (IKI  ire      ll   liail  many  large  and  II Miei^' 

lilies,  and  was  long  rifaiilid  as  Hie  principal  gr,iiiai)ii 
llni.ie.  Alter  being  oviniin  by  the  N.  Iiailiaii.no,  'I 
wa*  siiIhIiiiiI  Ii)  Ihe  Saracens  ;  and  iindi  r  thiir  sM.iy  ,ii, 
iiniieil  a  Ill-tie  and  repiil.ilii'ii  scaiiet)  liilettor  to  lli'.il  'i 
Ihe  tiiosi  liilllhiiil  peiiMil  ol  Its  ancient  hislory  lliii  Du 
Saracenic  gov ernnii'iits  In   llailiar).  like  those  hi  nthri 

uiitrii'i,  gr.idiially  lost  their  vigour,  and  liecanie  a  i 


III  every  sort  of  diiorder  ;    and  this  ure.d  rniiiiliy  i 
Iv  Slink  Into  Ihe  lowest  BIflle  ol  li     '      ' 
l.ition      \  h,iii  llid  ol  Turks  nnd  reiiegadi  s  iicqij ml 


lull  Imi  Ism  iiriii  i 


inalel)  sunk  Into 

gi.i 

the  goveii, 11,1  III    .,1    liii  Iniol   pioviiires.  and   xiljitnl 

llii  111  to  Hie  most  biiilal  iiiid  revollini;  di    i  ntlsnv     llii"e 

iinalile  to  (iitiliiid  with  the  EilMipeaii  uoni  rs  in  ii)'iilii 

war,  Hie)  liad  recourse  to  a  ijdviii  ul  piiac)  anil  ms- 
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BARBASTES. 

„„()|ng;  which,  though  often  partially  almtcd,  was  not 
entirely  aupprcGScd  till  the  cunqueiit  uf  Algiers  by  the 

f'rclli'll. 

Il,irli.iry  has  far  more  of  a  European  than  of  an  African 
rharacter.  Owing  to  its  being  pervaded  by  the  great 
i,|,nin  of  Atlas,  it  has  every  diversity  of  surface,  and  is 
rrHrKably  well  watered.  The  climate  is  excellent ;  and 
il  iirniliices  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  S.  Europe,  in  the 
crt'.itest  perfection.  In  ancient  times  Its  fertility  was 
inch  as  to  be  almost  proverbial : 

Frumintum  quantum  m«dt  Afrira. 

Hiir,  Sat.,  lib.  II.  ul.  3. 

md  notwithstanding  the  wretched  treatment  to  which  it 
I,  now  subject,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  continues  uniin- 
nalrcd,  and  with  nil  manure,  except  occasionally  burn- 
inif  weedn  and  Ktiibblc,  it  produces  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  site  of  the  famous 
prdens  of  the  Hesperides  should  have  been  originally 
uLiiod  in  llarca  ;  and  that  they  should  afterwards  have 
lnKii  carried  farther  W.  according  as  the  (ireeks  became 
bolttr  a('i|iiaiiited  witli  the  coast,  and  -.vith  the  riches  and 
cipaUilities  of  the  country.  ( For  a  full  account  of  this 
interesting  region,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on 
the  dilferent  countries  compri..cd  within  its  limits  and  to 
ll^nse  on  Ati.as,  Constantink,  fn\) 

BAKIIASTES,  a  town  of  Siiain,  Aragon,  ne.ir  the 
Ciiie.1,  '2«  m.  8.  E.  Hucsca.  Top.  5,0(H).  It  is  sur- 
niiinded  by  wnlli,  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has 
jonie  tanneries. 

1)A1IUK2IKUX,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Charente, 
a\).  nrroiiu.,  on  the  road  from  Aiii-'oiileme  to  llor. 
d.aux,  21  m.  .S.  W.  Angouleme.  I'np.  3,(113.  It  is  .til- 
Tant.iBOousiy  situated  on  the  deelivlly  of  n  hill,  iit  the 
eitri'inity  of  an  extensive  .and  fertile  plain.  It  is  vrW 
duilt;  has  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  Ihien  inanii- 
fscture,  and  some  trade  in  wine,  corn,  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially poultry.  The  chapons  Irnffi't  of  Uarliezleux  are 
|ii(;lilv  esteemed.  (.Uunii.  Uitt.  Ciiiii>.,lifc.) 

IIAlllilJDA,  one  of  the  \V.  Indian  islands,  belonging 
lalireat  llrllain,  27  in.  N.  AiitlKua,  l.'i  ni.  in  length  bv  K 
in.  in  bre.idth.  I'op.  4011,  ainiiist  all  blacks.  It  is  Hat  and 
fertile.  It  is  a  prii|irietary  of  government,  and  belongs  to 
Ilie  Cii'lringtoii  family,  t'orii,  cotton,  pepper,  tidiaceo, 
Afi'  prinliiceil  in  abundance,  but  no  sugar.  It  has  no 
h,irl><nir.  but  a  roadstead  on  its  W.  side. 

IIAitilY,  a  town  of  I'riisslan  .Saxonv,  on  the  Elbe, 
14m.  S.  K.  Magdeburg.  I'li)!.  ;i,I(HI.  It  is  well  linilt,  lias 
in  old  rastle,  two  I.iitlieraii,  and  one  Calvlii'st  ch'iicli, 
mill  fabrics  of  cloth,  cotton,  and  fl.ix,  so.ip-uurks, 
liri'uiTles,  and  distillerier.. 

IIAIIt,  A  (U«»»ti),  a  district  of  N'.  Africa,  forming  the 
K.  piprlion  of  I  iTpoli,  extending  from  2(14"  to  nearly  JU'-' 
N.lat..  and  from  I'.I'J  to  Wj'^  K.  loinr.  The  limits  are, 
himevnr,  very  uncertain  towards  the  ,S.  nnd  K  ,  the 
cminlry.  In  tlie  former  direetiiin,  ternilnatiiig  in  the 
I.iliyaii  Desert,  and  iH'lng,  In  the  latter,  divided  from 
li-vpl  by  wandering  trilief  nf  lledoiilns.  who  aekiiow- 
inlje  no  authority  in  any  settled  government.  t)ii  the 
N  llariM  is  bouinliil  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on 
tlie  \V.  by  the  (iiilpli  of  Sliira  (the  Si/rtit  Magna  of  the 
iniienls),  and  the  government  of  Sert  or  .Sort.  ( //irrA.v, 
Jill.;  I'luHii,  r.l.  J  lliichi/  anil  J'lit/in's  Md/u.)  It  ex- 
li'iiiU  Mill  in.  front  N.  to  .S.,  Inn  the  ciilllvateil  .ind  Inlia- 
l.iled  iinitlon  terminates  at  about  tlie  ;ilst  parallel,  or  1411 
III Kiily  from  Ihi  farthest  N.  imlot  of  the  ciiiut.  The 
(rialest  width  from  K.  to  \V.  Is  aluiiit  .I'M)  m.,  and  the 
Afoa  inav  be  estimated  at  about  (".I'lK)  »i|.  m.  (llieihif 
arut  t'afhii's  Mufn. ) 

A  miinntain  ranye,  at  a  short  dlstanre  inland,  fronts 
the  »  hole  extent  id  eoHsl  line  :  this  raiwe  a|>pears  to  have 
I|,|in  ilest  elevation  near  the  2'.'d  merbliaii  (at  the  toHii 
cif  Ciiene),  and  to  decline  llieiiee  bolli  tiiward.i  the 
K.S'idW,  terininalliig.  In  the  hniiier  dlrettloii,  In  ilie 
I'Luii  nf  I.imer  I'gypl  ;  In  the  l.iller  being  conlliiued 
innidllie  giilpli  till  it  vanislies  In  a  low  swamp  S.  ot  ,Me- 
tiiinlii  I'he  least  eicMdloii  of  IIii'm' iiiiiiintanis  Is  estl- 
null,!  .d  liKl  or  .MHI  n  ,  niil  tlie  unaleit  at  I  .toA  ft,  It  is 
upon  the  sides  and  siiiiiiiiils  of  tlioM'  lulls  tli.it  tlie  only 
{io|,iilaliiiii  and  piiidiiitiim  Is  fi,iind,  Ihoiiiili  the  gre.it 
ll.iii  Inwar.li  the  .S.  Il  prob.ilil)  pie-iriid  friiiii  snioe  of 
ihi  fc,ii,(  leidiiresol  tlie  desi  it  by  a  range  of  sand  bills 
r\t.  iliiiii  Irimi  llie  insU  ol  Aiiiii'oii  to  that  id  .'Nlar.idih. 
uliirh  iiiii>l  of  iieiessit)  furiii  tiiiiir  protection  Iroiii  the 
flnn  of  the  •lioeco.  iHnrhu,  1U7.  2lli.  'i.i2.  434.  \c.  i 

/'.i.»...  r.;,H3.  i:u.  272.  *e.) 

'lure  ai i  rivers,  bill  liiiiun  eralde  mountain  tor- 

Mili.  and  wells  are  alii  toleiiUily  abiiiMbiiit.  tloni^li 
"inii  Ml  tlieiii  contain  only  salt  or  lir.vklsb  w.ilin-.  On 
Itii  »li.ili ,  li.,Mever,  llie  moHtlaiH  land  is  nut  very  liidly 
irti  ■  lie  I.  Siiiiie  ye.irs  flnee,  the  Anierleiins  inmle'a  ti  ni- 
|<'raii  >.  iileineni  ni  Dein.i,  wbeie.  t.iklng  ndvaiitaK'e  of 
|i"'  mill)  rio.idiil  r.nliHS.  I  bet  built  a  wahi  ■null  iit  lery 

""•i'l-'  loinlriiill wlilili,  bv  a  little  skill  in  ilaniiiiliig 

I'M  llie  siream,  Hoiks  mailv  all  llie  ye.ir.   ( /'o./ie.  liU.  i 

'"•  " "•    m-rd   roiiiiii tjiioe   is    piiioiiiiiit 

(fl.Vi«V.  421),  leid  piob.ddy  llie  only  stti.iin  in  llarca 
llul  Is  so,  with  llie  earppiliiii  of  a  iiditui ruiieaii  ihulil. 
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near  Bengiizl,  which  is  supposed  by  Becchy  (329.),  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  the  I/atliOn  or  LetAe  of  Ftoieiny 
i.iv.  4.),  riiny  (v.  .').),  and  Strabo  (xvii.  83«.J,  and  the 
ErccusofScylax.  iPeiip.  III.)  Thouali  stretching  us  far 
as  33^  N.,  Barca  has  an  equinoctial  climate.  The  rainy 
season  appears  to  commence  scractimns  ns  early  as  No- 
vember, and  at  others  to  delay  its  violence  till  tlie  end 
of  December,  or  even  till  January :  during  such  delay, 
however,  the  intermediate  season  is  ihowery,  and  when 
the  rains  descend  in  their  strength,  the  mountain  roads 
become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impassable.  The  ravines 
pour  down  torrents,  which,  in  tlieir  progress,  carry  with 
them  earth,  trees,  and  stones  of  enormous  size;  and  con- 
vert the  narrow  belt  of  Hat  land  between  the  mouiuains 
and  the  sea  into  onormous  marshes.  The  temperature 
is,  of  course,  generally  high,  but  the  powerful  evapo- 
ration makes  tliat  of  winter  something  lower  than  might 
be  anticip.tted,  iind  absolutely  cold  nights  are  not  un- 
known. Tlie  wet  season,  us  in  other  countries,  is  ushered 
in  by  storms.  (Brechy,  41.  ,W.  247.  281.  347,  «.c.) 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  this  country  in  ancient 
times,  it  i-  only  within  these  few  years  that  ajiy  tiling 
accurate  has  been  learned  concerning  It.  Its  very  out- 
line was  erroneously  marked  in  every  map  and  chart 
previously  to  1H28  {See  Svaris);  and  every  account  of 
us  soil,  climate,  and  fertility  was  nearly  tJie  direct  re- 
verse of  what  experience  has  shown  lo  be  the  truth. 
The  ancients,  with  the  single  exception  of  Herodotus, 
have  combined  to  represent  the  coasts  of  the  Syrtis  as  an 
irredeemable  desert.  At  least  sucii  is  the  Impression 
given  by  Strabo,  I'liny,  Scylax,  and  others  ol  nil  tliij 
country  W.  of  Herenice  (Bnitinxi) ;  while  the  moderns, 
following  Leo  Afrlcanus  and  the  Arab  historians,  have 
extended  the  same  description  to  all  the  land  between 
Tripoli  and  Alexandria,  till  the  term  Barca  became  sy- 
nonymous In  Kiiropean  language  with  barrenness.  (Slra- 
1)0,  xvii.  83H. ;  f //«(/,  V.  4.  &c. :  Scylax,  Prrip.  113.  &c.  ; 
Leo.  Afric.  v.  72,  itc.)  Uut,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Hesperides,  situated  on  this  coast,  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  this  idea  of  utter  barrenness  with 
the  pastoral  life  said  by  Herodotus  to  be  led  by  the 
aborigines  ( .VWp.  IWi.),  or  with  the  subsequent  coloni- 
sation of  the  country  by  the  Greeks.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  Herodotus,  who  so  accurately  describes  the  "  vatt 
sandy  lifsert"  in  the  interior  ( iUi'/p.  181.),  should  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  tlie  parclieii  and  barren  soli,  hod 
any  such  existed  on  the  high  lands  near  the  coast.  In 
fact,  the  (irev,ilent  descriptions  of  llarca  have  l)cen,  for 
years,  little  more  than  fables  ;  the  S.W.  corner,  indeed 
(joining  on  the  desert),  seems  fully  to  justilV  the  ac- 
counts of  utter  desolation  given  ol  It ;  but  E.  and  N. 
the  country  rapidly  improves,  and  presents  extensive 
crops  of  corn  and  large  lields  of  excellent  pasturage.  'J'ho 
mountain  sides  are  in  most  cases  thickly  wuotied,  nnd  co- 
vered Willi  an  exe  .lent  soli ;  and  even  the  sand  Itself  (on 
the  shore)  Is  man  ,  by  little  labour,  luxuriantly  produc- 
tive during  the  rainy  season.  The  trees  consist  of  pines, 
olives,  laurels,  with  a  great  variety  of  dowering  shrubs 
and  climbers  ;  such  ax  roses,  laurestinas,  honeysuckles, 
nivrtles,  «ic.  ;  buithe  trees  most  in  esteem  here,  as  in 
every  other  Moliainmedaii  country,  are  tlie  various S|ieclus 
of  dates,  iialnis,  and  llgt,  wlilcli  llourlsh  in  great  variety 
and  abundance.  Tlieeorn  winch  tbisrountry  produces  u 
cblelly  barley,  or  dliourra,  and  oats.*  The  fruit,— grapes, 
melons,  pumpkins,  meioiiraiii  (or  egg  plants),  (iiciim- 
liers.  and  toni.itus  ;  a  [lecullar  plant,  called  Ilauria,  is  also 
ralsi  il,  llioiigh  not  in  great  abundance  ;  line  arlicliokes, 
and  green  and  red  pepper,  arv  also  very  plentllul.  Hut 
the  pl.iiit  for  Willi  b  this  country  is  the  iiiusi  remark. ilile 
Is  the  Silpbliiio.  an  iimbeillleroiis  perennial  resenii  nj; 
Ibe  heinloek  or  ttild  larriit.  of  which  the  must  iiianel- 
loiis  tales  are  rel.ited  liy  the  ancients.  Its  origin  was  said 
to  he  iiilrai  iiloiis  ;  It  perished  under  cultivation,  but 
tliro\e  III  the  most  savage  and  neglected  deserts.  A 
liiiiior  prodiKi'd  from  it  was  esteemed  an  almost  iiniier- 
sal  reini  dy  for  Inward  alliiieiits ;  and  various  oinlmeiils, 
ciiinpoiiiiiled  of  Ibe  stalk,  leaves,  and  root,  were  held  to 
lie  ei|ii.illy  ettli  iicloiis  III  oiilwaril  applli  atloiis.  The  sii- 
jililiiiii  was  an  objeel  of  public,  almost  if  divine,  honour  ; 
It  was  an  olli  ring  10  tlie  ili  illed  king  of  the  country,  and 
Its  ligiire  was  stamped  upon  the  cuius  of  I'yreiie.  \J'liHy, 
xlx.  3.;  xxll.  22.  ;  Piiti/ihiaslus,  iv.  3.;  Jrnatt.  Hal. 
1ml.  xlill.  i  /.i/i.  ,1/i'x.  Ml.  2<4,  ,1c.|  It  (Uh's  not,  how- 
ever, ap|ie.ir  In  ililirr  esseiilially  from  other  soporlflc 
plants  ol  the  same  I'anilly.  {Itn-ihy,  4ni>— 42il.  ;  }"iii*i>, 
217— V.i'i  )  riiii",  tlioii^li  not  very  varied,  Ibe  prodiic- 
ll'iiis  of  ll.irea  are  siilliiienil)  idiundant,  lUid  iiotliliig  but 
hidiisiry  seiiiis  rii^iii^n,'  to' restore  this  coujitr)  lo  the 
stale  In  wliieli  lleiodolns  beheld  II,  when  tliiee  sne- 
ci  ssite  liaiM '-Is,  I'll  Ibe  coast,  on  the  sides,  luid  on  (lie 
iiiiiiiiills  of  the  nioiiiiliiiiis,  ocupied  the  (ireek  luhalnt- 

*  I   il'lsm  It Ill  .,».  In  Ihr  ni'uhli'urti.HHl  nf  lli'ni.'iMl,  I.  r)!» 

'pi'iit  ii.s  ..I  i,.ii.,  will,  h  I'C  r'-iiKiiU'itsI  III  I','  ll'i'  ij*>i*tii,i«.'H«  pr.'iiii.  - 

I Illirsell.    'I  III  Ir  'till  tn"ii  «.„,  Itiiwffvrr,  111  ei'iii  ir.i,-is  iiiii.ir^ 

I  .,,  I..  .i|.|..,r,iill>  il,  ..ti.i  iiilli,  ilii.iii,  ||,.  .Ml  l.aiiil  llii  KiiiniaM, 
III  rin>r> ,  |iri>t>ai'M,  Ilii  itisliiel  i>r  ilt.>  l.isl  iii.filis'ii'il  i  ii.|.,,  Il  lis 
sliii'iil  If,  Il  ,1, ,  srr|ii  III  I  II  »  airlilri  .ul  lii>iamt«  liki'  lli>  prtsfnl,  • 
uiilvrrsiil  l.iit,  llul  II  r  bi  it,*  i-iiriis  i.u'  mi,  ,*Hi'aa  isiiwbs.k  a. 
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nntfc  cIkIU  months  In  every  year.  {lifcchy,  2<il.  339.  3R7. 
tt  pnts. ;  Pacho,  69.  'J'J.  163.  235.  (tpass.  ,•  7/«orf,  A/<//». 
I'Jit.) 

The  dnniestic  nnimaU,  camole,  horses,  oxen,  asses, 
thrrp,  anil  poats,  are  extremely  numerous,  anil  form  the 
riehrs  of  the  present  wamlerinK,  as  of  the  ancient  scttle<l, 
population.  The  hoR,  forbidden  by  the  Mohammedan 
law  to  the  faith^d,  is  foinid  only  in  his  savage  state;  but 
ill  this  state  he  exists  In  (treat  nuinlwrs,  maintainiuK  his 
ground  against  the  jackals,  hyronas,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey  that  infest  tlio  same  locality.  I'rom  the  silence  of 
travellers  It  may  be  inferred  that  birds  are  scarce  ;  and 
though  several  kinds  of  venomous  serpents  are  unques- 
tionably met  with,  it  seems  also  as  if  both  the  number 
and  newer  of  the  ri'ptile  tribe  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. Insects  are  excee<lingly  numerous  ;  anil  even  the 
locust,  which  ii  a  frequent  visiter,  It  scarcely  more  ter- 
rible (to  strangers  at  least)  than  the  myriads  of  flies, 
beetles,  fleas,  lice,  and  other  noxious  vermin,  which  (he 
heat  of  the  climate  .tnd  the  lilthy  negligence  of  the  inh..- 
Iiitants  preserve  In  constant  strength  and  activity.  ( Pac/io, 
Ul_f,4.  «;«.'.— -Mr,.  *c. ;  Btri/ii/.m.i\i.  2Hti.  .101.  el  pass.) 
The  inhabitants  are  exclu^ively  Hedouiu  Arabs,  with 
the  excc>|ition  of  a  few  .lews  in  the  towns.  The  Arabs 
dlH'er  In  iKitliing  from  their  countrymen  In  other  parts, 
except  in  being  dirtier,  less  active,  and  exhiliiting  the 
worst  parts  of  their  natlcmal  character  in  a  more  ex- 
aggerated form.  The  country  is  governed  by  a  bey,  sub- 
ject to  the  p.icha  of  Trlp<di ;  and  the  pop.,  notwith- 
standing the  resources  of  the  country.  Is  thin.  Its 
amount  c.in  onlv  be  guessed  at  ;  but  it  probably  does  not 
exceed  I,(KK1,(KK'|-  (  WivrAy  and  Piicho.  fiasn'iii.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  called  by 
llerixlotus  (Melpom.  pat».)  Africans  (AiJi/«»).  a  term 
which  he  seems  always  to  distinguish  carefully  from 
Egyptians  {AiyvTriim),  but  which  cert.tinlyd1d  not  ineini 
a  lilack  race  ot  nen.  According  tn  Strabo,  it  wi'iild  ap- 
pi^ar  that,  even  from  the  earliest  times,  tiny  were  Arabs 
fidlouing  the  wandering  pastoral  life,  which  privalls 
among  them  to  the  present  day.  (x\li,  K'W.i  I'lic  I'bir- 
nlcians  appi'ar  to  have  tradeil  with  them  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  and  from  their  dcscriiitlon  of  the  country  pro- 
bably arose  the  flrsi  fanciful  idea  of  the  He»perlao  gar- 
dens, wbicli.  as  already  observed,  were  siipiiiisi'd  to  have 
their  seat  in  this  country.  It  is  pribaMe  tli.it  the  report 
of  this  luxuriance  of  the  district  was  uiie  Inducement  to 
the  tireek  settlement  In  Cvrene ;  but  the  immediati' 
eausi- si'ems  to  have  bcM'n  the  pressure  (if  populatiun  In 
I/.aceilemon.  consequent  to  tlie  expulsion  iil  the  d(  si  iiid- 
niltrof  the  Argiin.iuts  from  I.emnos  liy  the  I'elasgian  po- 
pulation of  Attiea.  After  a  troubled  residence  of  some 
years,  these  exiles  threw  off  a  large  bodv  of  emigrants. 
who.  under  Ibe  rommand  of  Ilatint,  and  ))y  order  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  established  the  first  (Jrwk  colony  in 
AfUca  of  which  there  is  any  riiord.  J  he  pressure  of  po- 
pulatiun conliniiilig  in  I.aiedenion,  and  the  oracle  urgn  g 
the  tireekh  to  follriw  their  conntrvmen,  a  grtieral  pio- 
pensiiy  to  emigrati'  was  at  last  excited  ;  an  I,  about  <io 
years  after  the  lirst  adtentorers  had  landed,  a  iium  nient, 
that  might  aimnst  be  cilli-d  national,  was  made  tiiward 
the  Afnc.in  slmres  I  be  naliiis  ami  ilie  l'!gy|itians  seem  tn 
hate  bill)  eqn. illy  alarmed  al  tliii  irruption;  llicy  ciiniliimd 
to  exjiel  the  iiitriiilers,  liot  reieUeit  so  decisive  a  difrat 
that  l^i'W  of  the  Igiptlann  returned  to  tlii'ir  own  cnontry. 
In  the  sinitedlng  gineraliiui  the  town  nf  llarca.  wliiili 
•ubsiqui'Iilly  vate  name  to  the  whnlr  lounliy  was  biiiil. 
This  once  honous  clly  has  •   'W  tani-bed,  and  eM'ii  its 

sill'  Is  a  matter  of  dl-pnte       .'or  a  generall r  two, 

there  were  now  two  driik  kingdoms  in  Africa,  tlial  of 
< 'yreni-  and  that  of  llarca  ;  Imtti,  bnwrvrr,  sh.ired  the 
fate  ot  their  Kgypllan  nelghl><>nr.  ami,  iimli  r  <  amiiytes. 
ii'canie  a  part  of  llie  I'etslan  empire,  and  so  ninained. 
till  the  '■iinqoeils  of  Alexandir  changed  |Im>  a»pecl  nt 
Kastern  affairs  I'ndir  hi«  nniiiisurs  tiiey  formed  a  part 
<il  the  lirici.-l'gypti m  kmgdum  ;  but  lieliirc  lis  i;ill  tiny 
paoed  oit'i  IIk'  hands  of  Ilome.  \V  Itli  the  irruption  i  I  the 
Iiortliern  nations.  Africa  hi!  for  .iwhile  Im  ih'.-iIIi  the  ;.owir 
iiftlie  Vandal*  i  but  the  nipid  coni|ii<'«ti  ofthi'eaily  .Mi>- 
himinedans  quickly  added  this  innntrv  to  their  donii- 
iiliint.  This  was  the  last  Important  roilntioii.  During 
the  nianv  centuries  that  the  (irirk  and  llomnn  ruled  in 
llarca,  rii  illsatlon.  arts,  and  sciein  es  flniirislii  d  ;  the  rr- 
iiiains  of  a<|iH'tliiiii.  temples,  and  oihcr  in  >.'lily  works, 
iiilfii  ii'iitly  .Ittrst  tins  fact  ;  Inn  llie  n  liiii  iiiiiit  \tas  eii- 
•  Iniy  fori'ign.  and  r«ni^h<  d  willi  the  eli  tic  |  opidathai 
which  liilrodiiiid  it  Tile  Arali  la  again  tin'  sole  pon. 
n  ssor  of  ilio  soil.  Mild  Ih.- di  Si  rii'lion  of  the  »hi  pheni, 
who  lull)  It  iMfori'  Ih"  (iriik  arrived,  would  in  every 
Important  parllciiiar  ai>|ilr  to  biin  al  this  day  The  i  itlis 
of  tilts  coniilry,  espii  Ulli  those  of  lb  reinre  ( /fcn^iiii), 
Arsliioi',  ll.iri  a,  Appol,  ma.  und  Cyniw.  wliiih  t'lve 
name  to  the  district  i  ill>il  I'l  iil,i|  oils  i  Ili>r«T<X(.- ;,  are 
»ery  famous  ill  aiiKqoilv.  1  lie.i  towns,  however,  fre. 
nienllv  rhaniied  tlnir  nan"  «,  (o  that  I'  is  •imiilhnrs 
dlllli'iill  to  lolbiw  till-  a Ill  willcis;  and  In  the  I  ii- 
lnroiis  n<iine>  l<eslow>  d  npi  ii  ihimbvllie  prill  III  okii- 
|iirir,  It  li  aa  linjM.xible  to  riiognise  llimi  ci  i|  Is  to  : 


BAHCELONA. 

Identify  the  heaps  of  filth  and  ruins  which  thev  n,s 
exhibit,  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  th.it  distini(Ll,h..a 
tliem  in  antiquity.     The  n.amo  Barca  has,  how  """"' 
dergoiie  no  cliaiiKe,  and  the  W.  division  of  the  < 


tliem  in  antiquity.     The  n.amo  Barca  has,  however  n„ 
dergoiie  no  change  and  the  W.  division  of  the  coimt'rv  i," 
still  called  Cyrenaici.     The  E.  portion  is  called  rf» 
morica,  which  isalso  an  ancient  denomination.  ( llrr.J,.,. 


Pliny,  Sirnbo,  Arrian,  Polybim,  AbtUPeaa^Anhi^' 
Erircisi,  Ilivcht/,  and  Pacho,  pass.)  '  ' 

HAIiCKLO'NA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain  on  th„ 
Mediterranean,  cap.  prov.  Catalonia,  on  the  nviririii  r 
a  fruitful  iilain,  between  the  rivers  Uesos  and  I.lobri'oat 
at  tlie  loot  of  Monjouich  (Mons  Jtwis),  31,5  m  !•'  Kv' 
Madrid,  194  m,  N.K.  Valencia;  lat.  4i<J  'iy  .W  N  "i,.;, 
■io  «'    11"  K.      I'op.  In  18'iG,  1W,0()0  (,Mi!U,mi)'.    hi: 


with  tlie  fort  of  San  i:arlo8  on  the  sea,  by  a  doulile' 


vered  H.ay  ivhiih  surrounds  the  city  as  far  as  Uarceln 
netta.     The  fortress  of  Monjouich,  on  tlie  tnounbiin  of 
that  name,  is  looked  upon,  If  properly  garrismiuil  as  ini 
pregnable;  it  comniaiiils  the  town  on  tiie  .S.W.    ' 

'I  he  city  Is  divided  by  tlie  promenade,  called  l,a  Mutt, 
bla,  into  two  pretty  equal  parts  ;  that  to  the  N.W.  bi'inJ 
called  the  new,  and  that  to  the  N.K.  the  old  city.  I'li,; 
streets  in  the  latter  iire  narrower  and  more  crooked  thaii 
than  in  the  former.  The  houses,  which  are  niustly  m 
brick,  are  generally  from  four  to  live  stories  lnj;li,  wjn, 
numerous  windows  and  balconies.  Mr.  Tovinsend  siivs 
tii.it  the  old  Koinan  town  may  still  be  disiinttly  traci'il 
occupying  a  small  eminence  in  the  ceiUie  of  the  citv' 
with  one  of  its  gates  and  some  of  its  towers  well  prcjervij' 
With  tlie  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  custom  housf 
the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  .dragon,  ^c,  few  of  ili^ 
public  buildings  are  worth  any  special  notice.  The  m. 
thedr.al  is  a  noble  structure,  in  the  later  Gothic  ^ly|^.' 
with  finely  painted  windows,  and  a  choir  of  gooti  uoik- 
m.uisbip  iind  singular  delicacy.  With  tiie  exception  uf 
that  of  the  Doininicans,  the  convents  are  destitute  ot  unv 
.attractions  j  and  the  records  and  pictures  of  tlic  berilii's 
w  lio  li.id  sntVired  In  the  city  from  14K1)  to  I7'ii),  describui 
by  Mr.  Townseiid  as  existing  in  the  latter,  are  no  luiqifr 
to  be  met  with. 

H.irceloiia  ii.is  a  royal  junta  of  government,  and  Is  ih,. 
siMt  of  the  irnNlnciarauthoiities.  A  Jutiln  il,'  ivmnn,}, 
or  board  of  trade,  supports  public  professorships  oil 
navigation,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  persperlitj 
l:iiidscapt^,  and  ornanu'iital  llower-drawlt  g,  engraiii)^', 
chemistry.  ex|ierlmi'ntal  |ldlosopliy,  agiicultine,  auii 
botany;  short-hand  writing,  coininerce,  and  aiiiainis; 
mechanics,  and  the  I'.ngllsli,  Ireiich.  and  Iialian  Ian' 
giiages.  It  has  a  large  cabinet  of  coins,  a'ld  aniiid, 
|>i'iisioiis  and  rewards  hir  superior  attaiiniients  and  usilul 
liivoiiMoiis.  It  also  maintains  some  ol  its  ^tlllll'l.ls  in 
loreigii  parts,  to  pi'rfect  tlieinselves  in  llieir  slujiii; 
and  has  expended  large  sums  in  drawing  iilaiik  and 
taking  levels  of  the  ground  lor  canals  and  oilier  puliiic 
works  ill  llie  priivinci'.  Mr.  Towiiseiid  says  lie  iiiiuitiU 
.'lOli  boys,  most  of  them  intended  for  trades, attiuilin;.  il^,. 
acaileiiiy  of  line  arts,  prn\  idi'd  witii  niateiials,  iiiinlel>, 
and  living  subjects  at  tiiu  pulilic  expense.  It  li,i«  altii 
lour  publii  libraries,  an  i  cell  siastii  ai  seminary,  cigiitiol. 
leges,  a  college  of  surgeons,  and  prolessorship'of  pi.ietual 
iiii'diiine.  a  college  ol  pliarinaiy,  academies  ol  alts  iiml 
seifiiees,  and  of  /le/A's  lillits,  Ac,  a  school  for  deaf  ami 
ilunib.  house  of  inihikiry  [  li,  ,il  I'nju  (),■  I'linilnii.,  nu. 
ntiToiis  liospltais.  a  loiindling  Institution,  and  lei  ir.il 
other  I  liaiities.  Mr.  Townsi  nd  says  tii.it  the  general  li<  >. 
nilal  of  this  clly  was  the  best  in.inaged  iiistitiitiiiii  el  the 
kind  he  had  ever  seen.  Tlie  po|iiiiallon  of  tlie  liiv  iim 
not  an  exiiiiMvcly  .Spanish  a|i|iear.ince.  Spanish  Iniitsre 
scarcely  to  lie  mi  n,  and  Hie  maiitllla  is  not  indl>|ieiisal'|>'. 
Aciord'ing  to  Mr.  Inglis,  tlie  b  atiires  of  the  fen  alenire 
more  regular,  tiielr  loriiis  sligloer,  their  coin)  lekium 
1  learer.  and  tiieli  hair  li  ss  coarse  tiiaii  th.it  of  llie  Aeila- 
hi^i.'iii  ladles  ;  but  their  eves  h.ive  less  expri-ssion.  'ri:e 
lilt  Ss  of  the  pe.'is.inlry  is  )<et'nliar,  their  red  caps  haii;.'ici,' 
a  foot  doH  II  liieir  bai  ks  ;  ci  :iiKon  girdles,  and  gaudy  cu- 
l<  iircd  plaids,  give  thi'in  a  highly  grotenqiic  appeai,eiii . 
Ilarcelomi  has  soii.e  line  public  w.ilks  :  Hie /i'.i"'/i/ii.  ai- 
re.idy  rcfi  rred  to.  is  iilwavs  I  rowilid,  and  is  li.inllv  iii. 
leilor  to  the  llouleiiirili  of  Tans.  I  lien  Is  aiim  ,i 
iharniini'  w/ilk  toiiiid  the  r;iiiipails,  with  diiiglillul 
view  >.  p.irticiiiaily  low  aids  lie  se.i. 

I'bi'  opera  111  re  enjoys  a  lonsidernhle  repulalloii ;  tl.e 
interior  of  the  the.ilre  is  l.irge  niiil  handsinne  ;  alainii 
all  tile  Inixis  are  (irlvale.  and  cost  Iroin  'o/  to  M7.  I>  r 
the  tiason.  Seals  III  llie  pit  let  at  40  liollais  lor  tin- 
siaMiti.  'I'he  principal  sitigi  rs  are  paid  Ironi  'i.nisi  i>i 
V,.'iisp  dollar",  with  a  bim  (it  niglit  There  ate  here  « ■ 
ter.'il  v.ilu.ible  llbt.iiies  and  illeellons  ol  M.SH.  ;e«|.i. 
dally  the  loyal  nichlM's  nf  Ibe  kimrdoni  ol  Araiiun, 
roi't..inllig  VO.IM  0  loose  M.SS  .  X.IH  O  ,„  lollo  tnlllliu  <  al  I 
M  o  p.ip.l  Imlls.  I  he  piiiicipal  in. iniilui  lures  aie  IIium' 
It  sdk,  b  It  lie  1 ,  1.11  e.  Wo..  I  col  I  on,  Al.  but  none  ol  tin  in 
are  floiiii>hiii|t.    Miflano  >.i}s  iit  the  rotluii  niiiniilacluri', 
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BARCELONA  (NEW). 

that  Its  progrcM  has  been  dental  en  peor !  —  from  bad  to 

,.„|.ge  I a  consequence  of  oppressive  and  al)siird  pollti- 

ral  and  commercial  regulations.  Mr.  Townsend  speaks 
ill  high  terms  of  tlie  foundry  for  brass  cainiuii  that  existed 
ill  the  city  at  the  epoch  of  his  visit.  Wc  are  not  aware 
whether  it  has  been  abandoned  ;  but  It  is  unlikely  that 
iuch  an  establishment  should  bo  kept  up  In  the  present 
wretched  state  of  the  monarchy. 

Tlie  tr.ide  of  Barcelona  has  greatly  ilccllned  since  the 
emancipation  of  Si),tnisli  America  ;  but  It  is  still  far  from 
inconsiderable.  The  principal  Imports  are  cotton,  sugar, 
fish,  hides,  cocoa.  Iron  hoops,  cinnamon,  dye-woods,  indigo, 
(laves,  cheese,  hoes'  wax,  coffee,  linrns,  and  specie,  mostly 
from  America,  iJuba,  and  Porto  Uico.  The  exports  con- 
ijst  of  wrought  silks,  soap,  fire-arms,  paper,  liats,  laces, 
ribands,  and  steel.  The  export  of  shoes,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  about  2,0'  0  hands  used  to  bu  eiiiployei., 
has  entirely  ceased.  In  1831,  IH  KngUsh  and  110  other 
vessels,  hcing  In  all  of  l.^lSOtons  burthen,  entered  the 
port.  The  harlw  ir  is  formed  by  a  mole  running  to  a 
consiiterable  distincc  in  a  S.  direction,  liaviiig  a  light- 
liouse  and  battery  at  Its  extremity.  The  depth  of  water 
iillhin  the  mole  Is  from  IH  to  'iO  icet ;  but  there  is  a  bar 
outside,  which  has  frequently  not  more  than  1(1  ft.  water. 
When  in  the  harbour,  vessels  are  pretty  well  protected  ; 
tliev  are,  however,  exposed  to  the  S.  winds,  and  great 
ilaniago  was  done  by  a  drcadf\il  storm  in  lH',tl.  Large 
vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  mole. 

The  Uarcelonese  used  to  evince  more  sujierstltion  and 
iKiinraiu'e  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  city  having 
jonuiih  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Money  is  collected 
ii)  the  sound  of  little  bells,  at  executions,  to  liny  masses 
(or  the  soul  of  the  criminal ;  and  large  processions  of 
masked  penitents  accompany  him  to  the  scafl'old.  In 
IJT'.i,  most  of  tliB  Insurance  companieswerc  ruined  by  uii- 
(lerwritiiig  the  French  West  Indlnmen,  relying  on  their 
pii'tnership  with  various  saints,  when  nobody  else  wiiiild 
lako  the  risk  at  any  pricu  I  ( Towiiscnil,  I.  I.'i;t.)  And  it 
noiild  seem,  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Inglis,  that  mat- 
ters continue,  in  this  respect,  nearly  on  tlieir  old  footing. 
ijarcelona  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  founded  about  '.^11(1 
years  before  the  Clirlstian  tera,  and  3tKj  alter  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Carthaginians  In  Spain,  and  to  hav(>  been 
named  after  Its  founder,  Hamilear  llareino.  After  the 
liiiiiians  and  the  Goths,  it  was  .subjugated  by  the  Aralis.in 
the  lieginning  of  the  eighth  century  s  and  was  reeonqiiered 
from  them  by  the  Cataloniant,  aideu  by  I'harlemagne  and 
l.mlovieo  I'io,  In  801.  It  was  then  governed  liy  counts, 
Hho  were  hulependent  sovereigns,  till  the  end  of  the  I2tli 
niitury,  when  It  was  ceded,  by  marriage,  to  the  crown  of 
Araiinn.  Ilarceluna  Is  distinguished  in  the  history  of  tlie 
iiiulille  ages  for  the  leal,  skill,  ,aiul  Miecess  with  which 
hortitijons  prosecuted  commercial  undertukings.  She 
(innly  rivalled  the  m.iritline  towns  of  Italy  in  the  con^ 
merce  of  the  l<evaiit ,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  estn- 
liliih  ciiiisuU  and  factories  In  ilistant  countries,  for  the 
liriilection  and  si-curity  of  trade.  She  would  seem  nUo 
to  lie  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  eomplled  and  pro- 
mulgated the  famous  code  of  maritime  law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Consoliito  ilrl  Mart' ;  and  tlu'  earliest  aii- 
llientie  notices  of  thi'  practiee  of  iiiarlne  insurance,  ,Tjid 
111  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange,  aie  to  be  found 
in  Inr  annals.  She  h.is  been  more  eelelirated  as  a  coin- 
iiiereial  than  as  a  maniilaeturliig  town  ;  though  iu  this, 
alio,  her  progress  has  b<'eii  very  respietable. 

ll.irielona  has  Bust, lined  seven  regular  sieges  aim  ell- 
riYiiverv  from  the  Arabs.  Diiiiug  the  greater  part  ol  lie 
ivir  111  The  siieeessiou,  It  adhered  tirinly  to  the  party  ■.! 
I  liailes  ;  but,  alter  a  desperate resistaiiie,  it  was  taken,  in 

i:i4,  liv  the  foices  of  I'bilip  V ninanded  bv  the  I  )ui-  ile 

IliTttiek.  riie  I'reiieb  got  possession  ol  it  in  180^,  and  kepi 
i(,iil  Ibrougli  the  reiiiiisiilar  war,  In  l^'il  it  wnsaltaeke.l 
In  ihe  M'llow  fever,  whiih  Is  saldlohavec-irrieilolf  a  lillii 
lurl  ol  Ihe  popiibitlnii.  Thirteen  eoiiiicds  have  been  lehl 
inn.  ihd  above  .'4  a-seniblies  of  the  t'orles,  down  to  the 
l,itt.  Ill  I'iMi,  It  b.is  h,id,  also,  many  visits  iroin  |he  Spaiil-h 
miiii,ii(li«.  as  Ih  'y  weie  obliged  by  Ihe  laws  of « :nt.il.iiil,i 
li  appear  hen'  In  person  to  be  rronned  and  take  the 
i«ih<a»  sovi'reiuns  of  this  priiiei|i,ilily  ,iiid  of  .\r,ig"U  ; 
iil.uli  eereiiionv  »,i«  ob«em'il  down  to  tin'  tune  ol 
I'liihp  V.  ( ,W(fl((M.>,  Duiiiiniinii  driit'iitrfco.  li.  ;i',Kl  —  :i;"i , 
aiil  S'/iPii/,,  an,  /liiiiiliiiiii  i  liirjis.  Sii.iiii  in  In-'O.  ii. 
,„|_:iil  ;  Toiintr,„l.i.  lU-liW  :  />iW,  i;/ Co/f,  p,  ll'.i.) 
IliKilloNV  (N|,»).  a  toHii  ol  ('obmibia,  eap, 
ihe  lelt  lil'ik  of  the  Never!,  llbolll  II  111,  biuii 
iind  III  III,  S,\V.  »  iiiiMiiaj  lat.  lii  W  hi"  N,. 
I,"  W.  lis  pop,  in  l'<ii7,  WIS  l',ii(iii,  half  of 
•  e  whites  ;  aihl  at  Ihe  li.i;iniiiiia  ol  the  pie.,  nt 
it  h.id  «  considerable  tra  le  wil'  the  W  ,  Indl.i 
It  is  still  a  place  of  ioiiie  loninn  ee,  being  well 
iir  the  exporlatlon  of  Ihe  eallle  and  other  nio- 
iliiie  ol  the  /mhos  to  Ihe  \V,  Indi.i  Isbinils,  Spe,iivlng 
uniiTHlly.  It  i»  badly   built  ;  the  b  iii«e«  being  ol    iiiiel, 

;ill.l    III    luilll'he.l  The     streets     .ire     lllip.iveil.     Whlll 

make,  iheui  liltliy  during  Ihi'  raiin,  «lu!e  in  dry  \u  .iiher 
till'  ihisl  is  inlolenilile.  It  i<  s.iid  to  be  one  of  the  10. 1  t 
iiiiliealihy   pl.ices   In    .s.    Aniein .i,      ll    *as   loiin  I  .1  in 
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IG3I  j  previously  to  which,  the  cap.  ot  the  distr.  was 
Cumanagntu,  3  leagues  higher  up  the  river.  {Mod. 
Trn!'.  xxvii.  102  —  104.) 

UAKCKI.ONKTTA,  a  suburb  of  Barcelona,  on  the 
S.K.  side  of  the  rivtr,  often  considered  as  a  se)iarnte  town. 
It  was  built  in  1754,  on  a  uniform  plan;  the  houses  are  all 
of  red  brick.     I'op.  5,000.     (Jl//iln»o,  1.  302.) 

BAKCEI.ONETTK,  a  town  of  Fr.ance,  di'p.  Basses 
Alpes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  I'haye,  .10  m.  N.  E.  Digne. 
Top.  2,1. 'i4.  It  is  beautifully  situated  In  a  lino  v.alley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  above  3,H()0  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  consists  principally  of  two  main  streets, 
whicli  intersect  each  other  iit  right  angles ;  the  houses 
arc  neat  anil  good  ;  and,  altogether,  this  is  perhaps  the 
handsomest  town  of  tlie  Frencli  Alps.  It  hiis  a  court 
of  original  jurisdiction,  a  college,  u  primary  normal 
scliool,  and  an  .igricultural  society.  Above  200  silk- 
looms  have  recently  been  established  here,  and  it  hat 
also  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  <iiid  lulling  mills. 

Harcelonette  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town.  Being  on  the  frontier  of  two  states  fre- 
quently .at  war,  it  has  been  reiieatedly  taken  and  re- 
taken ;  but  was  detiiiitively  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Manuel,  the 
liberal  deputy,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  has  been 
constructed  in  the  principal  squ.are.  It  consists  of  a 
fountain,  surmounted  by  a  funer.al  urn,  and  having  on 
one  of  its  sides  a  bust  of  Manuel,  with  the  inscription, 
taken  from  Heranger,  "  Jlras,  lite  et  civ,:r,  tout  elail 
priiple  en  lui."  (Hugo,  fiance  nilorest/ue,  urt.  Buastt 
Allies.) 

H.AIICKLOS,  a  town  of  I'ortiigal,  prov.  MInho,  on 
the  Cav.ido,  2S  in.  N.  Oporto.  Fop.  3,892.  It  is  sur- 
rounded liy  walls  Hanked  with  towers  ;  streets  broad  and 
straight,  houses  well  built:  it  has  a  fine  bridge  ovei  the 
river,  a  grammar-school,  an  hospital,  and  a  workhouse. 
It  is  very  ancient. 

UA  UDSi:  Y.  a  small  Island  of  N. \V  .ales,  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
near  the  N.  point  ot  Cardigan  Hay,  co.  Caernarvon  ;  lat. 
.•)2>J  4,V  N..  long.  4<-4li'  \V.  I'np.,  in  1H3I,  84.  Length  about 
2  m.  ;  breadth  1  m.  It  contains  370  iicres,  i  of  which  is 
a  mountain  ridge,  feeding  a  few  sbeeji  ninl  rat  bits  ;  the 
rest  a  tolerably  ler'ile  clay  soil,  growing  good  wlieat  and 
b.arley.  Its  rental  do  s  not  exceed  lOii/.  a  year,  in  three 
distinct  holdings.  It  is  accessible  only  on  the  .S,K.  side, 
where  there  is  a  smaU  welleheltered  liiirbour  for  vessels 
of  30  or  4n  tons.  On  the  N.  and  N.K.  it  Is  sheltered  by 
the  promontory  of  HnUch-y-1'wll,  2j  m.  distant.  In  the 
channel  between  them  is  a  very  rapid  current,  rendering 
it  unsafe,  except  to  experienced  hands.  Tlie  perpendi- 
cular and  projecting  dill's  are  a  great  resort  of  piitllns  and 
jther  migratory  birds  in  the  breeding  season,  and  their 
eggs  form  a  coiisider.able  trade,  being  gathered  by  men 
sus|iende<l  from  Ihe  summits  of  the  promontory.  'I'liere 
IS  a  lighthouse  on  the  ishind  (with  fixeil  and  revidving 
lights),  established  iu  1^,^!,  under  the  Trinity  House, 
having  the  lantern  elevated  141  It.  above  the  sea.  It 
Is  said  to  owe  its  present  name  to  I; ;  lorming  a  refuge 
for  the  last  Welsh  bards.  It  had  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated .dibey,  the  annual  revenue  of  »  liicli,  at  the  general 
suppression,  was  4(1/.  l.v.  •\}^il.  Ihe  site  is  tracealile  only 
from  numerous  walled  graves,  and  a  building  called  the 
Abbot's  Lodge.  In  a  ruined  anti(|iii'  oratory,  with  an 
insulated  stone  altar  at  the  F.  end.  the  i  hurch  service  Is 
re.id  oil  Sundays  by  one  of  the  iiiliab.  to  the  rest,  wlieil 
the  weather  does  not  permit  them  to  resort  to  the  pu. 
chureh  of  Aberdavon,  on  the  promontory. 

IIAIII'MLY,  an  iiil,  disir,  <i  lliiidost'an,  nrov.  Delhi, 
mostly  between  'iK  '  and  '^IH  N.  lat.  ;  Inn  iiig  N.  tlie  distr. 
of  I'illibheet,  K.aud  S.K,  Shahjelianpore.andW.and  S,\V. 
Saiswan  and  Moradabad  :  areati.lKIOsq,  ni.  ;  surface  gene- 
rally level  and  well  cultivated  :  the  (iiuiges  hounds  it  W., 
and  the  llaingunga  and  many  small  streams  intersect  It. 
In  summer  the  heat  Is  intinse,  but  during  winter,  with  N. 
Hinds,  the  thermometer  falls  below  30^  Fahr.,  and  water 
freezes  in  the  teIll^.  A  lew  years  ago  there  were  said  to 
be  4,4i'i8,3Ml  kiicha  begas  of  land  in  cultivation,  assessed 
with  a  land-tax  of  2,'^tJli,2H0  rupees,  or  a  little  more  than 
s  anil, IS  per  bega  ;  most  ol  which  is  re.diteil,  though  Ihu 
gov,  not  resorting  to  salts  III  laud  for  arrears  of  luxation, 
as  in  the  lower  prnvinees  it  has  always  iHcn  dilllcult 
to  cidleet,  and  liiiieh  depends  upon  the  derision  and 
judgment  of  the  collector  :  3,3ii2,>  ti  begas  are  lit  for  cul- 
ture, but  net  in  .ictual  Ullage  ^  and  3,,'i,''>N.Nll'.l  begas  are 
reported  as  ua-te.  To  the  N ,  there  is  nincli  jungle,  and 
betueen  ll.ireily  city  and  .Anoosber  extensive  wastes 
prevail,  consi-liiig  of  lands  whiili  were  lornierly  culti- 
vated, but  nri'  now  covered  with  long  grass,  whicli 
pan  lies  and  iidlaines  in  suninier,  and  swarms  with  luxes, 
j.iekils,  hogs,  and  gaine,  llialiop  llebiT  says,  that  Iho 
soil  and  climate  generally  are  very  line ;  In  most  parts 
dale- palms  and  plantains  are  coniinon,  as  xm'U  as  vv.it nut, 

apjile.  and  pe,ir-t s,  vines,  .te.      Tlili  distr.  is  noted  for 

,1  line  species  ol  ilce,  call,  il  hmiii/iti  (piegiiant  with  per- 
liiiiie),  superior  to  Ihe  In  .1  ol  I'ltiia,  Iliisliaiidry.  In  ge- 
iier.il,  ll  tiiiH'rior  In  lh.it  of  Oude,  and  tliu  nrtlelea  piii- 
diice.1  of  u  beller  i|lial"y  i  the  sufiir,  rice,  and  tolloii,  urj 


Not  long  since  Bnrdly  di^itr.  was  overrun  bv  clans  of 
Mohammedan  warriors,  or  rattier  banditti,  ready  tu  joni 
any  loader  who  chose  to  hire  them,  anil  niauy  thousands 
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the  highe«t  priced  in  India.  The  roads  and  bridges  are 
better  llian  in  most  parts  of  the  Dntish  provinces  ;  and 
the  cart  commonly  in  use  is  a  larger  and  more  con- 
venient vehicle  than  that  of  Bengal.  Formerly  .i  great 
deal  of  salt,  calliHl  kurrnh  mil,  «  a»  m.ide  collaterally  with 
nitre,  in  this  distr.,  and  exported  in  large  (quantities.  The 
Imports  from  the  lower  prov.  are  chielly  chintzes,  giidjoes, 
salt,  coarse  sugar,  and  cutlery,  cottons,  cheap  trinkets, 
coral,  beads,  and  slave-girls  :  articles  from  the  hill  region, 
and  even  from  Tibet,  were  formerly  imported  thither  on 
the  backs  of  goats.  Theinli.-ib.  are  pretty  equalW  dividrd 
into  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  :  Jhe  trilie  of  Danjarees 
(carriers  and  bullock  drivers),  estimated  at  14,iKKi,  have 
been  all  converted  from  the  furmer  to  the  latter  faith. 

■      clans  of 
(•ally  tu  join 

.„.»..  - ly  thousands 

of  whom  'served  under  llolcar,  Jcswunt  Kow,  &c.  ;  they 
were  disaffected  to  tlio  British  gov.,  and  for  many 
years  disturhed  the  country  by  rubberies  and  other 
crimes :  they  have  at  lengtli  mostly  either  dispersed  or 
settled  down  into  more  quiet  lives  ;  but  K.-ireily  is  still  a 
distr.  from  which  judicial  appeals  to  the  supreme  courts 
are  very  frequent.  In  1S27  there  were  HIS  i'ersian  and 
lO.'}  Hindoo  schools  in  this  distr.,  entirely  supported  by 
the  pupils.  Hinilnot  and  Mussulmans  have  no  scruples 
as  to  mixing  together  In  these  est.nblishinents  :  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  Persi.an.  constitute  the  princinal 
branches  of  tuition.  The  oriiiinal  .Sanscrit  n.ime  of  tnis 
territory  was  Kuttair,  till  incorpor.ated  with  Itnhilcund; 
with  which  it  was  ceded,  in  1771,  to  the  nali'ib  of  Oiiile; 
since  ISOl  it  has  been  under  the  British  pre^i^l.  of  Bengal. 
(Hamilton's  K.  I.  Uazetteer,  pp.  137,  l.JS.  ;  HcjMrlnin  ihc 
Aghiri  itfihe  E.  /.  Comp.,  l«,l(l-32.) 

B*Ri!lLY,  a  city  of  llindost<in,  cap.  n(  the  above 
distr.,  seat  of  a  court  of  circuit  and  appeal,  head 
of  j>  judicial  division,  iind  one  of  the  (i  chief  nrovlncial 
cities  in  the  Bengal  presidency ;  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
united  Jooah and  Sunkrah,  laC.  -M^ZV  N.,  Iimg.  7U°ltJ' K., 
42  m.  N.W.  of  the  Oanges,  .iiid  7i  0  m.  N.W.  Calcutta. 
I'op.  (1M2)  Gti.nou.  The  principal  st.eet  is  nearly  'i  in. 
long,  and  tolerably  well  built,  but  th,'  houses  are  only  one 
■tory  high.  There  arc  several  mosques,  and  an  old 
fort,  crumbling  to  ruin:  the  British  ri\il  station  and 
cantonments,  consisting  of  a  qu.iilr,ingular  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  stand  S.  of  the  town.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  bra«en  water-pots,  ilecorated  with  var- 
nish and  a  remai  kabie  imitation  of  gilding  ;  other  house- 
hold arlicles  ;  with  s,iddlery,  cutlery,  carpets,  enibroidury, 
hookahs,  -Vc.  There  are  131  I'ersian  and  Hindoo  schools 
In  ll.ireily,  300  seminaries,  atlmded  uy  about  3,i  IX) 
pupils,  and  an  eitabiished  Knglish  college  with  IKI  stu- 
dents ;  II  persons  teach  Arabic,  and  2  others  uieiliciiie, 
and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  '.I  Hindoo,  and  13  I'ersian 
(chools.  In  IMli!  an  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  in 
this  city,  occasioiu'd  by  an  attempt  to  impose  a  |H>lice 
tax.  which  was  not  uuelleil  without  much  dillirulty  and 
bloodshed.  The  lantls  In  the  vicinity  are  but  M  leet  above 
the  waters  of  the  Kamgunga,  and  are  annually  inundatiHl. 
BAKKN TON,  a  town  of  Irance,  dip.  La  ,Mahche, 
cap.  cant.,  7  in.  S.  K.  Morliiix.     I'np.l.otr. 

H.iKKI.F.UK.  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  I.a 
Manche,  IG  m.  K.  Cherbourg.  I'op.  l.l.'iH.  Us  liarhour, 
which  was  once  cunsiileriible,  is  now  choked  up  with 
■and. 

DARO.\,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  cap.  vlenriat,  near  the 
Scrchio,  K;  m.  N.  I. urea.  I'op.  1,>,U0.  There  arc  hue 
jasiier  quarries  In  its  em  irons. 

UAKiiA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  div.  Cnni, 
»'<m.  S.S.W.  Turin.  I'op.  3.7iiO.  It  i»  sitii.ileil  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  lell  b.uik  of  the  (>raiiilon.  It 
hat  a  manufactory  of  arms,  and  a  pretty  lutive  cuni- 
inerce.      There  are  slate  quar^le^  in  ili  \  iiiiiilj . 

BAliCiK.MONT,  a  town  of  Frime,  dep.  \  ar.  7  m. 
N.N.i:.  Uraguignan.  rop.  l.'Jti.  It  stands  on  h  'illl 
covcriHl  with  tines  and  olives,  and  slii'llereil  by  iiiiiun- 
tains.  .Morcri,  ttie  original  .'luthor  of  the  fainou.4  his- 
torical and  biographical  diitionary  ( /.r  (intnil  l)ir- 
liunnairr  Htiliiriqw)  was  Ixirn  heri'  in  11.13.  At  his 
death  the  dictionary  was  eoni)  rl.od  in  1  vol  ;  »lier<'a.>, 
In  coiiseifiif-nce  of  llUrl'eK^Ue  enl.irgi  tnei>t.s,  the  l.iiit  ami 

best  editi In   l7.Vi,  is  in   III  volt,  lolio.      .Monti  i.in, 

therefore,  be  limkcd  uikhi  merely  iis  the  projiilor  of  tlie 
existing  work. 

BAlll  (an.  Haiiiim),  a  sea  |  ort  Aiitl  city  of  Najdes, 
rap.  jirov.  Terra  ili  lliri.  on  the  .\  In  itic,  'lO  ni  NSW. 
Tariiituin  ;  lat.  41'  7'  .'i.'"  .V  .  IwOi;  I'."  M'  L"  1..  I'op. 
I'J.Ood.  It  iiceojdrn  a  |..ngoi'  of  land  of  a  Inangiil.ir 
form,  and  Is  deliMiili"!  by  iloulile  wjills  and  a  i  it.iih'l. 
The  vieMS  fntni  the  r.ioipart  alHjve  tlie  liarbniir  are 
eitreiiiely  line.  .Sirei  ts  iiairow,  iroiiked.  .ind  lllth)  \ 
houses  iiiotlly  ine.in  ;  w.ilir  brackis'i  and  liati  I'rlii- 
elp,il  public  buildnik'',  -  lalhi'dial.  with  a  ttei'ph'  'IU.\  leet 
hi||h  :  the  old  prlmy  of  .SI.  Niiliola*.  I.Miiiiliil  in  |om7, 
retorted  to  by  llif>u<.iiid>  ol  |iilgriins  ;  the  cnllege, 
biiindeil  in  |M|;  r,r  Hn,  I'lbie.ill.in  ol  imbles  ;  the  ly-  ' 
cruin,  (ho  uvw  theatre,  and   the  tut   lilMing  ol   tlie 
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dlocesar   seminary,  which  admits  120  scholars  frnm  a 
provinces,  who  are  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  insiM,  ,    ■ 
lor  8  ducats  a  month  each.     It  is  the  seat  of  m,  . '  r 
bishopric,  and  of  a  civil  and  criminal  court     ii,!li  i 
the  cathedral,  it  has  several  parish  churches,  iind  , ',,,';* 
vents  lor  both  sexes,  mi  orphan  .isylum,  2  hospital"  Zi 
a  large  arsenal,  including  within  it  corn  magazl,,,.,'  " 
a  im.nl  ,!,■  ,>i,l,<.     It  has  fabrics  of  cotton,  clot  i.nL 
hats,  snap,  glass,  &c.     Tlie  ccqua  slmnachic,,,  a  ii,,  ,,; 
made  oV  herbs  and  spices,  .iiiil  used  all  over  Nmli.    , 
t/iaesi-  cuffii,  is  prepared  here  in  great  perfection     Ti  n 
port,  which  is  encumbered  witli  sand,  only  admit's  sm-iU 
vessels ;  but  in  the  roads  there  is  good  nnehonire 
from   Hi  to  IH  fathoms.      Nearer  the  shore,  in  ir,,,n  in 
to  12  fathoms,  tlio  grounji  is  foul  and  rocky.  " 

This  is  a  very  !\iiLient  city.  It  is  referred  to  hir 
Hor.ice,  Ilnri  mania  pisroii  (Sat.  1.  t).).  i„  ,„,'", 
modern  times  it  fell  sncwssiveiy  into  the  pos8es*ioii  of 
the  Saracens  and  Normans.  It  lias  been  tliree  lim,,, 
nearly  destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt  on  the  i,iuw  nlup 
(.Sivinbiimi''s  Two  SiDilics,  I.  p.  191.  4to. ;  Irm'cn'M 
Nniitfs,  p.  109.  J  Diilion.  liio^nifihique,  &c.) 

11 A  HI  I, K,  a  town  of  Nf.ples,  prov.  Ila.silicata  I  m 
S.S.K.  Jlelli.  I'op.  3,(i(ill.  It  stands  on  ,aii  ngr'eeil.p 
hill,  .-md  has  3  churches.  It  was  founded  by  a  Greek 
colony  of  the  Lower  Kmpire. 

B.\ltJAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Gard,  can    e.ant 
19  m.  E.  Alais.     I'op.  2,1  H(i.  "^  P'  rant., 

BAIMOLS,  a  town  of  Fr.mce.  dep.  Vnr,  cap.  rimt  1') 
ra.  N.N.VV.  Drignollcs.  I'op.  3,17(1.  It  lias  a  lilntiin' (,r 
silk,  with  fabrics  of  paper  and  e.'.rtlienware,  ULsiilhries 
and  tanneries.  The  subterraiiian  diaiiel  nl'  n,,.  ,., ' 
(Ict'ant  convent  of  tlie  b,irefooted  Carineliles  li.is  suiiie 
very  curious  stalactites. 

B.VKKlNti.  a  town  and  par.  of  l';ngl,uid,  co.  K.ssex 
blind,  lleicontra,  on  the  Hoding,  Mm.  I',.  I.oiidin,.  poi,' 
of  the  town,  in  1H2I,  2,.'iH() ,  in  ls:t|,  3,401:  huiises  '^ 
tlie  hitter  d.ite,  r,'i2.  I'op.  of  the  entire  par.  in  IHItl,  >i,(i;;('i . 
houses,  l,.'iH7.  The  town  is  situated  at  tlie  head  of  lt.ii'-1,i,,il 
Crei*  (as  the  the  Hoding,  below  the  town,  Is  u-ualiy 
called),  where  it  widens  and  receives  the  tiile  nf  il,;. 
Thames,  2  m.  above  its  inllux  into  that  river.  The  Kiiilini, 
contracts  much  immediately  above  the  town,  but  lias  hicn 
mr.du  navigable  f.-r  small  craft  to  llford.  The  cliunli 
Willi  formerly  att.aclied  to  the  celebrated  abbev,  and  li.is 
m;uiy  curious  monuiuents.  The  living  is  a  vlianin,.,  «itli 
two  chapels  (one  at  lllord,  the  other  at  Fpping  1  (irchi) 
annexed  :  it  is  in  the  patronage  of  All  Souls'  Cull.,  Ox- 
ford.  Tliere  i.^  a  free  school  and  market-house:  a  cniiri 
is  held  by  the  lord  nfihe  manor  every  third  week,  wliire 
causes  of  tres)  uss.  ami  ofilibts  under  4lljt.,  are  tried.  1  Ik. 
inhabitants  are  cliielly  lisherinen,  or  engaged  as  linrgi 
men,  and  market  carriers  to  London,  .Vc.  liie  |aiikh 
contains  1 11.170  acres,  about  1..'"  Oof  which  are  occnpieil  hy 
the  forest  of  Ibiinault,  where  is  the  famous  I'airlup  Oiit, 
round  wliiih  an  annual  lair  is  lield  on  the  lirst  Friday  iii 
Jnlv.  Another  portion,  called  the  Level,  is  so  hiw  ili.a 
higli  tides  ,ire  only  kept  out  by  an  embaiiknieiii ;  and  it 
his  lieeii  subject,  in  lormer  tunes,  to  IreqnenI  iniiiiUa- 
tions.  The  hut  serious  one  i«'iii//ed  In  1717.  whin  1.(10 
acres  of  rich  land  were  lust,  and  a  sandbank  I'oniieil  at 
tlie  breai  h,  I  in.  long,  stretching  half  across  theiivu 
After  an  iinsuccesslul  attempt  by  the  proprietor.s.  |i;irh.i. 
inent  took  it  up.  as  a  national  cnncern.  and  a  lielj  mi. 
Iiinkirent  was  made,  whicli  cost  4'i,(WHI/.  This  h,is  In-,  n 
since  kept  in  renair  iiniler  eoniniisstoniTfe  a|ipnliit(il  (nr 
tile  purpose.  The  bank  is  Ironi  M  to  I  I  It.  Iil|;li,  and  \us 
a  |i,.tli»iiy  nil  its  siiniiuit.  (treat  qiuin:ilies  of  le^i'ia. 
hies  are  suiipllcd,  Iruin  this  pari..li,  in  the  Luiiiloii  niai- 
kits.  Ciidi'r  the  I'oiir  Law  .\inenilineiit  Aei,  the  Hln.le 
parish  is  pi. iced  in  the  lloniford  iininn.  iiiid  lui>  il^ilit 
giiardians  :  its  average  rates  ar<' 4.HI7/. 

Tlie  abbey  Wii-  one  ol  the  richest  and  most  anrieiit  in 
the  kiii;.'iliiiM  ;  It  '\as  fiiuii.led  alxjut  1)77.  for  iiinis  iil  the 
Beiieiliitliie  order,  and  several  of  its  aliliesses  viie 
canonisi'd.  In  M7U  il  was  destroyeil  by  (he  Danes  .ii;,l  in 
the  lllth  leiitiiry  rebuilt  ami  reslond  to  ila  luiimr 
spli'iidour  by  Kilgar.  .Siit>tei|nent  to  the  Ci>ni|iieM.  iii 
goiernment  was  frequently  atsinned  by  tin  Fii^'li-h 
queens.  Its  .iblx'ss  was  mie  of  the  four  who  held  IkiiimimI 
riuik.aiiil  lived  in  great  state.  At  the  general  siiiiiies'ieii, 
Its  annual  rev.  was  accotdiiig  to  .Speed.  I.li"  I/,  lit. '.orf. : 
acccordlng  to  Iliigd.ile.  >'{]'il.  IJj  34</.  The  iiIiIh  ss  ami  .10 
iniiis  were  |ienkh>ned  oil.  I'lierc  It  teariily  a  tiaec  hit 
of  till'  bnihiing. 

B.VII-LF-Dl'C,  or  B  AII-Slll.«)IIN  AIN,  a  biwn  nf 
Iraiiie.  cap.  dep.  Sleiise,  on  (he  Orn.iin.  IVN  n..  1..  r..ii> 
I'op.  I'.>.3is3  II  stands  p.irtly  on  the  suninill  and  lUili 
titv,  and  p.iitly  at  the  loul.  ol  a  hill,  lis  liirtle,  ol  ttlui  h 
only  the  ruins  now  fell  Hill.  wn>.  bill  111  down  In  liiiti,  .ml 
Its  fortilUiitiont  were  illsiii.inllcd  in  liiin.  Tie  lemi 
town,  Iraiirsed  by  Ihi'  Orn.iiii,  nvi  r  wlnih  llnii  iire 
three  stone  bridges,  is  the  l»  't  tiiiilt.  ai  d  is  the  s>  ii  ni 
maiiiilai  tori's  and  ti.nh'.  Among  the  pnblic  bin  .In j., 
are  the  Imtel  ol  the  pteti  el,  thi'  Iumii  In  ire,  in  i  ,  i  .mil 
theatre.  In  one  of  th"  i  hiirches  is  the  eelelir.'ileil  mm  ii. 
incut  uf  Itehiii  dv  C'lialunt,  I'rilice  of  Uiaii|;e,  h)  Iii.  Iinr, 
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BARLETTA. 

Bnnil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Bostdcs  tlio  coHrgn,  the  tnwn 
UjIJ  a  nunnery,  a  normal  school,  a  society  of  u(,'riculture  i 
,„A  of  arts,  and  a  public  library  ;  it  Is  also  the  seat  of  tri- 
liimiils  of  orininal  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a 
touncll  of  prudes  homines.  The  establlshmentJ  for 
inimiinK  eott""  l>'"oiluced.  In  1K34,  riOO.OOO  kilogs.  yarn  ;  ! 
jiid  tliere  are  fabrics  of  cotton  stuffs,  handkerchiefs, 
hosiery,  hats,  and  jewellery,  with  tanneries,  works  for 
dyfliifj  Turkey-red,  Ike.  The  Ornain  being  navigable 
ftoni  the  town,  it  has  a  considcrnlile  trade  in  forwarding 
timber,  wine,,  and  other  articles,  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 
It!  confitures  de  groseilles  are  highly  esteemed.  (Hugo, 
art.  M(f"'<  *e.) 

BAKI/KTTA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra 
M  Dari,  on  the  Adriatic,  34  m.  N.VV.  Barl ;  lat. 
4|0  ly  2C"  N.,  long.  IG"  W  10"  E.  Pop.  18,000.  It 
ii  onfompassed  by  w.ills,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  ; 
(trcets  wide  and  well  paved,  but  slippery  ;  houses  large 
.ind  lull}',  huilt  with  hewn  stone,  which,  from  age,  has 
Kqiiireil  a  polish  little  Inferior  to  that  of  marble.  Prin- 
fj.iiil  pulilic  building  —  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure, 
remarliiible  for  Its  high  steeple,  eleg.int  exterior,  and  the 
iintiitm'  granite  columns  in  its  interior  ;  there  are  also 
fovcrai  other  churches  and  convents  for  both  sexes  ;  an 
iirplwn  .asylum  ;  a  college,  founded  by  Ferdinand  IV.;  and 
A  lumlsonie  theatre.  Near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
one  "f  the  principal  streets.  Is  a  colossal  bronze  statue,  17 
(1. 3  in.  high,  representing,  as  Is  supposed,  the  Emperor 
Hcracliiis.  Ilarletta  is  the  residence  of  a  suh-intend- 
ant,  a  j>'lic  d' instruction,  and  an  inspector-general  of 
llie  adjoining  salt-works.  A  magnificent  gateway  rom- 
mmiiciites  from  the  town  to  the  harbour.  This  is  I'ormed 
liv  ,1  mole  running  out  from  the  shore  with  a  breakwater 
ijinu  iiefore  It.  On  the  latter  is  a  low  light-house.  The 
harhunr  only  admits  small  vessels  ;  but  there  Is  good 
inrhiir.igo  In  the  roads,  with  off-sliore  winds,  at  from  1 

10  :i  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  light-house,  in  from  H  to  13 
lallKiins,  soft  muddy  bottom.  It  carries  on  a  consider- 
alilc  trade  with  other  ports  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Principal  exports  —  wine,  oil,  salt,  corn,  wool, 
liml)  and  kid  sktns,  almonds,  and  liquorice.  Mr.  Ki'ppi.l 
Criiun  says  that  Darletta  appeared  to  him  inlinitely 
supcriiir  to'  inoU  Neapolitan  towns.  In  winter  the  cli- 
mali'  i<  exruedingly  mild;  but,  during  part  of  the  hot 
inoiitlis.  ii  is  unhealthy.  I'here  are  very  productive  salt 
f\)n\\\if  about  7  m.  N.  from  the  town,  managed  on  ac- 
coiiiil  "!' government.  (Sirinlmrne's  Two  Sicilies,  \.  170., 
4t"  eil. ,  Craven's  Naples,  p.  SO.  ;  I'urdy's  Sailing  Di- 
r,-fl:«ii  for  the  .Idi-iatic,  ^r.,  p.4.&c.) 

llAJI'iIKN.     Sec  Klueupcldt. 

BAIlMOUni.  or  AllKUMAVV,  a  town  and  sea-port 
„i  S  U  ales,  CO.  Merioneth,  bund.  ICdendon.par.  Corwen, 
V.'m  \V.  .Shrewsbury;  hit.  !ejP  W  N..  long.  4'^  13'  W. 
Pop,  III' par.  in  In'il,  1,742;  in  1N31,  1,!'K0.  It  is  situated 
,111  ilii'  N.  side  the  entrance  of  the  Maw,  In  Cardlg.m  Ilay, 
tiiiTi'  that  river  opens  to  an  (estimry  (of  aliout  I  m.  in 
lirc.ultli  at  high  water),  which  forms  its  harbour.  The 
huuM's  are  built  in  successive  ranges  up  the  steep  accll- 
viiv  oi  a  b.ire  rocky  mountain,  from  the  base  to  about  the 
MiinMiit.  and  are  shelteri'd  on  the  N.  and  K.  by  other 
ni'iiiiitaiiis.  The  whole  has  a  singularly  romantic  ap- 
|HMr,iiiii'.  There  is  a  chapel  of  the  estaiilislicd  worship 
ivtiili  i;  I  sittings,  half  of  them  free),  built  in  1N31.  The 
|mli|"'n'lentH,  (^alvinista,  and  Wesleyans,  have  each  n 
.l>i,ul.  It  ranks  high,  as  a  favourite  plaic  of  resort, 
iiiKriii!  till'  waterins  towns  of  this  coast.  There  is  an 
.M'lKiit  liotel,  witli  sea-water  batlis.  bdliard  and  as- 
.luilil) -rooms,  Ike.,  and  numerous  n'spiK'table  lodglng- 
Ifi'i  r>,  Tlie  entrance  to  tlie  liarbour  is  partially  elosi^l 
In  ih.' small  islard  of  Ynys-y-llrawd,  or  Friar's  Island, 
iiii.l  In  a  gravi'i  bearh,  on  the  S.  There  are  shilling 
'ami.,,  e.illed  tin!  N.  aiul  S.  bars,  wliicli  make  the 
ii'inuiie  dillieult;  Biul  it  is  necessible  cnly  to  vessels  of 
m\  i;ci;it  liorden  at  spring  thles.  In  mi'ilt  was  greatly 
iiHijri'viil  liy  building  a  small  pier,  (m  which  tliere  is  a 
l-,iMiii.      llieie  are   weekly   markets  on    ^ue^dln  s  and 

1 1  III  IK,  anil  f"<ir  fairs,  held  on  Shrove-Mondav.  Whlf- 
MNiiiiu.  <Ki.  7lh,  Nov.  'i\«t.  Shlpliuildliig  aiet  tanning 
,111' (irrieil  on  to  simie  extent  ill  the  port.  I'reviou>ly 
liiriii  list  French  war,  it  tr.ided  with  Ireland  ami  the 
Miilili'rr.iiieiin,  but  the  eo.isting  trade  Is  now  tlie  only 
mil'.  It  exports  tinilx'r,  bark,  copper,  lead,  and  nianga- 
III M' iiiei,  and  slates  ;  iUid  Imports  corn  and  Hour,  coals, 
liMii'»liine,  hides,  ami  groceries.  The  river  is  navigable 
liir  li.iiiiis  of  '.£11  tons  to  within  'i  m.  of  llolgelly. 
Tliiri  iii  .1  i.irgc  tii.liary  In  the  >Uliiity,  throiuh  which  a 
imIIiiI  c.iiial  is  fiMiued,  and  by  it  and  tlie  Ala»  loil  is 
innvi  tell  to  both  towns.  Ilafmoolh  is  a  en  ek  ol  the 
|i(ir!  Ill  Miervstwitli  :  .ibermnir  is  the  VVel.^ll  name,  inili- 
ivitin  iifits  locality  ;  the  Fnglish  oiii'  was  ailiipic  il  at  a 
Mill  ling  of  masters  of  vessels,  in  \ll\*.  From  tlie  harlioiir 
I'l  nhne  till'  A«trii  joins  the  sea,  there  is  a  snnioih  s.ni.ly 
U.uli.  the  view  from  »hii'h  is  magnllieeiit.  (In  the  \\  , 
iinllii'  ■ippii>ite  slim  i  nf  Cai'marvoii  ;  ini  the  N,  hl^'ii 
iniiiiiit  litis  prolrnde  into  the  H'H  ;  above  wliieh,  In  the 
ili-l.uue,  Siii.wdiin  may  be  seen  in  clrHr  weiilher. 
ill!  line  of  load  tu  UulKclly,  lU  m.  F.  uf  B.irinuulli, 
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rnmprlscs,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent   icencry  In 
Wales. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  a  market-to.  of  England,  co. 
Ilurham,  on  the  Tees,  227  m.  N.N.W.  London,  and  25 
m.  S.W.  Durham.  Pop.  in  1821,  3,581  ;  1831,  4,130.  It 
derives  Its  name  from  its  founder,  Barnard,  an  ancestor 
of  ,Iohn  Ballol,  and  a  native  of  the  place,  who  erected  a 
strong  castle,  which  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
Rich.  III.  when  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Anne  Neville.  During  a  rebellion  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
It  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  after  a  stubborn  defence. 
The  town,  situated  on  a  steep  acclivity  over  the  Tees, 
consists  principally  of  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  well 
paved,  and  supplied  with  water,  and  of  a  very  cheerful 
appearance,  frcmi  the  houses  being  built  of  a  white  free- 
stone. St.  Mary's  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists  .and  the  Independents  have  pl.aces  of  worship. 
It  has,  also,  a  national  school,  formed  and  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  ;  an  hospital  for  widows, 
founded  by  John  liallol ;  and  a  mechanics'  institute,  with 
a  library.  A  jury,  ciiosen  at  the  court  baron,  of  Dar- 
lington manor,  which  has  jurisdiction  for  debts  under 
40j.,  together  with  the  steward  of  the  manor,  have  the 
government  of  the  town.  It  Is  a  station  for  receiving 
votes  at  elections  for  members  for  the  S.  division  of  tho 
CO.  The  manufacture  of  Scotch  camlets,  which  was 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  lately  declined  ; 
but  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  hats,  and  thread,  for 
spinning  which  there  are  several  mills  on  the  river,  is 
in  a  thriving  state.  N.  of  the  town  was  JIarwood,  once 
a  considerable  town,  and  giving  ntime  to  \n  extenslvn 
tract  of  cnuntrj',  but  now  to  be  tr.iccd  onl)  in  the  ruins 
of  the  church,  which  is  converted  into  a  biirn.  About  2 
ni.  distant  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  corn  mar- 
ket, wiiicli  Is  one  of  the  larjjest  in  the  N.  of  England,  is 
held  on  Wednesdays,  that  for  cattle  on  alternaie  Wed- 
nesdays ;  fairs  on  the  Wednesd.iys  in  Easter  and  Whit- 
sun  weeks,  and  on  St.  Magdalen's  day.  Branches  of  the 
National  Provincial  Hank  ol  England,  and  of  the  York- 
shire Hanking  Co.,  two  private  lianking  houses,  and  a 
savings' b.ink,  are  established  here.  (Surtees'  Hist.  Dur- 
liinii  ;  llutcliinson's  Hist.  Durham.) 

BARNAUL,  a  mining  town  of  Siberia,  gov.  Tobolsk, 
eirc.  Tomsk,  near  the  Alt.ai  Mountains,  lat.  53°  20'  N., 
long.  83°  20*  E.  I'op.  8,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  board 
for  the  administration  of  the  mines,  and  large  qtumtltics 
of  lead  and  silver  ore  are  smelted  here,  t'onsldorablo 
quantities  of  gold  are  obtained  from  the  latter. 

B  A  It  N  E  T  C  C  H I P  P I N  G ) ,  a  par.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Hertford,  bund.  Tashio,  II  m.  N.N.W.  London.  Pop., 
1821,  1,75.');  i831,2,3ri<l.  It  crowns  a  hill  on  the  line  of  the 
great  N .  road  from  the  metropolis  ;  and,  being  a  consider- 
able thoroughfare,  has  usually  a  bustling  appearance. 
The  church  Is  ancient,  with  an  eiiibntth.d  tower.  There 
Is  also  an  Independent  chapel  ;  a  free  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Elizabetli ;  another  free  school,  founded  172S ; 
and  2  sets  of  almslioiises,  each  for  fi  poor  women.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Monday,  and  annual  fairs  April 
8,  and  September  4  ;  the  latter  a  cattle  fair.  The  annual 
value  of  real  proii.  in  I8|.'i  was  (i,7'i7/.  It  Is  the  central 
town  of  a  poor  taw  union  ol  U  parishes  ;  Its  own  rates 
average  ril8/.  The  enclosure  of  Ilarnet  Common,  sub- 
sequent to  1821,  is  the  cliief  cause  of  the  Increased  pop. 
On  the  14th  .Aiiril,  1 171,  the  decisive  battle  took  place 
lietween  Edwaril  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  W.'trwiik.  on  Glads- 
iniiir  Heath,  in  the  vieiiiityof  this  town  ;  when  the  latter, 
at  tlie  head  of  tlie  Laiuastriaii  forces,  was  totally  defeated 
and  slain.  An  obelisk  was  erected  in  1710,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event. 

BAItNE VEI.l),  a  town  of  tho  Netherlands,  prov. 
Guelderlanil.  iH  m.  N  W.  Arnheim.     Pop.  •\0(10. 

BAUNSLFV,  amnrket-to.  of  England, W.  riding  co. 
Vork.ontlio  Deanie,  ll.'im.  N.W.  by  N.  London, Jtm. 
S.S.W.  York,  and    '.»  m.  S,   Wakeliild.     Pop.,  In  1811, 
i  IH21.  IMIi,  .^,llll,  S.2SI,  and  lO.SHd.     The  to.  (in  Dotnes- 
I  il.'iv  Honk  called  Hcrneflii/e)  Is  situated  on  the  bide  of  a 
I  hifl.     .streets  generally  narrow,  and  houses  old,  but  lat- 
terly it  has  lieeii  mui'h  imiirovid,  and  is  paved,  lighted 
1  witli  g.is,  and  well  supplied  witli  w,ater.     It  liiu  two  epis- 
{  copal  places  of  worship,  with  a  Koni.  Catli.  and  severnl 
I  dissenting  cliapels.     A  free  grammar  school  was  fnunded 
ill  liil'i.',;  there  Is  idso  a  natlniial  school,  a  subscription 
liliraiy,  and  a  .selentilie  iii>iitutioii.      A  court  baron  la 
!  held  annually,  iiniler  the    Duke  of  Leeds,  lord  of  the 
I  manor  :  a  court  leet,  for  tin-  honour  of  Ponlcfract,  with 
i  jiirisdietioii  to  the  anioiiiit  of  a/.,  every  tliird  Saturday  :  unit 
petty  sessions  m,  WeilneMlay.     Tlii'  meetings  are  held  in 
I  the  new  town-liall.  This  Is  one  of  the  places  for  receiving 
I  votes  .It  general  electimis  for  the  ridiiiK.    Linen  is  exten- 
sively maniirai'tureil,  as  is  also  excellent  steel  wire  for 
,  neeilh'ii.     There   are   three   foundries,    In    which   steam 
engines  are  iiiaile,  and  lileaehing  and  dyeing  are  carried 
on.    I  lie  place  is  iiirriiiiniieil  with  coal  pits.  Markets  are 
belli   nil    W  eiliii'Mlav  ami    Satni'ilay ;    hiirs    on    the  last 
Wednesday   III    Fell.,    13th     May,    and    lltli    Oct.      \ 
canal,  cuiinectiiig  the  (.'aider  uiid  Dun,  pMiei  hf  tl>« 
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town.  (Altfn'aHiat  qfYorks.;  Baine's  Ilisl.  and  Direct. 

BAUNSTABI.K.  a  sea-port  town  of  the  U,  States, 
Miissachuactts,  cap.  co.  siinie  niimi!,  on  the  narrow  isth- 
mus bounding  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  the  S.,  ti3  m.  S.K.  Bos- 
ton.  Pop.  3,974.  It  has  harbours  on  both  sides  tlie 
isthmus  :  that  on  the  St.  side,  called  Hyaiuies  Harbour, 
is  protected  liy  a  breakwater,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 

general  government.  There  are  extensive  salt  marshes 
1  the  neighbourlioo»l,  wlience  large  ijuantities  of  salt 
are  obtained,  and  the  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in 
the  fishery  and  coasting  trades.  In  1837  there  belonged 
to  Barnstable  47,()IU  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  i!7,4:M 
tons  were  employed  in  the  co.-isting  trade,  and  about 
IS,000  in  the  cod  and  mackarel  lisherics. 

BAUNSTAPI.K,  a  port  of  entry,  bor.,  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  nund.  Braunton,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Taw,  where  it  is  joined  by  tin;  Yeo,  and  at  the 
Boint  where  it  begins  to  expand  into  an  iBstuary,  I6G  m. 
V.  by  .S.  London  ;  lat.  .11°  12'  N.,  long.  4'^  4'  W. 
■  Pop.  in  1821,  .^,079;  in  IS31,  6.841):  houses  at  the 
latter  date,  l.l.Vj.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  vale,  shel- 
tered on  the  E.  by  a  semicircle  of  hills,  and  contains 
many  good  open  streets,  and  well-built  houses ;  it  is 
adequately  supplied  with  water,  and  paved  and  lighted 
under  a  local  act.  The  communication  with  the  opposite 
tide  the  rivor  is  kept  up  by  means  of  an  ancient  bridge 
of  10  arches,  which  has  recently  been  much  improved. 
Besides  the  estab.  church  (a  spacious  old  structure  with 
«  spire),  the  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodist-s, 
liave  each  a  chapel.  The  guildhall  is  a  handsome  mixlern 
building,  the  under  part  of  which  is  occupied  as  a 
market-place.  There  is  a  good  theatre  and  billiard  .ind 
ass'nibly-rooms ;  a  free  grammar-school  (en<iowed  in 
1649),  in  wliich  47  bo/s  are  educated  ;  two  other  en- 
dowed charity-schools :  in  one  fM  boys  and  20  glrl.s 
are  clothed  and  instructed,  in  the  other  2U  girls  are 
taught  to  read  and  knit;  aud  a  national  school  (sup- 
ported by  subscription),  for  \U\  children.  There  are 
3  :,ets  of  almshouses  in  the  town  for  aged  poor :  I'aige's, 
founded  ill  I.VlI;  I.itchdon's,  in  lli24;  and  llomwnod's: 
they  provide  for  about  GO  individuals.  The  N.  Devon 
Infirmary  is  near  Barnstaple :  it  is  .an  extensive  e^t.i- 
blishment,  support'd  by  subjcription,  for  the  medical 
relief  of  the  district.  The  town  has  a  weekly  market 
on  Krid.iy  ;  monthly  cattle-m.irkets  on  llii'  same  day, 
which  are  mimerously  attended  ;  2  great  markets  on  the 
Friday  preceding  .\prll  21st,  ant}  the  second  I'riday  in 
Deccmbt»r  ;  and  a  large  annual  fair  for  horses,  cattle, 
nnd  sheep,  hild  on  the  I'Jth  of  .Sept.  and  two  following 
dayj.  In  the  town  are  manufactorii  5  of  serge,  inferior 
broad  cloths,  and  lace,  which  employ  about  MiKi  liiinds ; 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  li  or  7  tan-yards,  a  papcr- 
mill.  and  ,in  iron-foundry  :  consiilerable  qn.uitlties  of 
earthenware,  tiles,  and  bricks,  are  also  made  in  the 
nclghbourlKMMl.  The  qn.-iy  is  only  approachable  by  the 
smaller  chuses  of  vessels;  and  the  only  deep  water 
within  the  bar.  for  vessels  to  ride  in,  i.i  at  the  I'ool  of 
Appledore:  this  bar,  which  is  at  the  outer  entraju'e  to 
the  a-stuary  of  the  T.iw  (71  m.  W.  of  llarnst.iple),  has, 
at  Uiw  water  springs,  not  above  2  It. ;  at  lii^h  w,itcr 
do.,  27  ft.;  and  at  high  water  neaps,  about  14  ft  ;  so 
that  the  passage  is  sunnwhat  dangiroiis,  and  should  not 
be  attimipted,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  vessels 
drawing  more  than  12  ft.  The  imports  <if  the  town 
consist  chiefly  of  timber  and  deals  from  Ca.'iadi  and 
the  Baltic,  coals  and  culm  from  Wales  and  Urislol,  and 
gru>cries.  The  exports  consist  of  the  maiuil'actured 
and  agricultural  produce  of  the  town  and  illbtrirt. 
The  amount  of  cusloins  in  KU  was  I3.6ii:(/.  Hit.  su/. ; 
ill  l><t<i,  12,IKI.'>;.  lx.v.  7i/.  In  Ja'i.  IH.II)  there  belonged 
to  the  town  37  vessels,  of  tin'  liurdiii  of  2,<i6:i  tons. 
The  new  borough  comprises  tlie  wliol4>  p.irisli  of  Itarn- 
staplc,  and  portions  ol  lli.it  of  I'iltoii,  on  the  N..  and 
Bishop's  I'awtun,  on  the  M  ;  it  is  diviileil  into  2  v.ardi, 
and  governed  by  a  nunur,  li  aldermen,  aud  M  coun- 
cillors. Courts  of  plias,  and  srssiniis,  are  held  i|ii.ir- 
terly  in  the  guildhall,  hut  neither  haji  much  linsi- 
ness.  The  average  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation, 
arising  from  laniis,  town  dues,  Ate,  anioiints  to  ft.Vi/ 
In  conjunction  with  other  feolfees.  they  are  d' iistees  of 
a  consiilerahle  estate,  for  the  support  of  the  bridge 
Uirnstaple   has   returned  2  mem.  to   thell.ofC.  since 

the  2.I1I  of  Edward  1  ;  the  riRlit  of  eliction,  pre\l ly 

to  the  lleforin  Ait.  hailng  bei  11  in  tin'  corporation  and 
eoininon  bnrge»si-s  of  the  old  boroiigti,  wfiiili  w.ts  co- 
extcnsiie  with  the  parish.  At  pie.inl  tlicre  are  within 
the  limits  i<\  the  iirw  lioroiigli  421  hoii-es  ni  the  annual 
value  id  10/  and  upwards.  I'lie  number  of  registered 
electors  in  1H.IS  w.is  Mi:t. 

Ilarii<laple  is  ot  gie.it  aniiqillty,  having  been  a  burgh 
III  the  ri'ipi  ol  .MIe  l.-taii.  It  li.ni  a  ra'-lle,  liiiill  in  Hie 
relgiiol  Wllliani  I  ;  at  tin'  DonieMl.iy  survey  tliere  were 
411  borgessi'S  wiiliin.  and  '.>  without,  the  borough.  It 
liirni>hed  3  shi|e  a^'.lii1^1  tlie  .S|j.o>|sIi  .uiimiI.i  .ind  in 
the  Litter  part  ■•!  Kli/ilnth's  reign,  it  li  noo'ioned  as 
a  considerable  dip<.t  tor  wool,  and  us  trailing   largely 
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with  France  and  Spain.  It  had  a  monastery  of  CIuni«o 
monks,  founded  soon  after  tho  Conquest,  which  eon 
tinned  till  tho  general  suppression.  Tho  present  livinJ 
is  n  vicarage,  in  private  patrouitgc.  Barnstaple  is  the 
central  town  of  a  union,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment  Act.  The  poor-rates  levied  in  the  borough  In  Xaik 
were  1,901/. 

BAKOACH,  or  BROACH  (Bflri«osAa),a  marit.  Brl, 
tish  distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gujrat,  presid.  Bomiiav' 
chiefly  between  lat.  21"  2,'.'  and  22'-'  W  N.,  and  lonu  1-/Q 
.W  and  73"  23'  K. :  having  N.  Kalrah  distr.,  E.  naroir 
S.  Sur.at, and  W.  tne  Gulph  of  Cambav :  area  1,(!00 so  »', 
Pop.  ( 1S2H)  229,.^(H).  It  is  one  of  the  best'cuitivatedaudiiiost 
populous  tracts  in  the  VV.  of  India ;  its  aspect  is,  however 
rendered  rather  unnlea.sant  from  the  abseucc  of  trees' 
and  the  ill-hullt  vithiges  of  Unburnt  bricks.  Cotton  is 
one  of  its  chief  products.  The  people  are  in  a  tr.iiiuuil 
state,  and  free  trom  any  heavy  burdens  ;  the  reveiiua 
of  lS29-3n  was  l.')7,IKiOf.  stcrl.  Three-fourths  of  the  pun 
are  Hiiuloosj  the  rest  Mohammedans.  It  Inis  formed' 
since  1H(I3,  part  of  the  British  dominions.  ' 

Baho.^cii  (an.  Bari/gaxa,  vatcr  of  weiiilb),  cap.  of  the 
above  distr.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  2.")  m  I'rnm 
its  mouth  J  lat.  21i'  ir/  N.,  long.  7.3''  14'  E.  Pop.  (inpi) 
32.71(i,  liut  now  probibly  much  less,  as  it  hac  greatly  de- 
clined. Town  poor  and  mean  ;  streets  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  climate  hot,  and  considered  unhealthy.  Ti,,, 
Ncrlmdda  is  here  2  m.  across,  is  very  shallow,  .nnd 
.ilioiinds  with  carp  and  other  lisb.  Ilaroach  maintains  a 
considerable  triide  in  cotton,  grain,  .ind  seeds,  with  liom. 
bay  and  .Sur.it.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhab.  are  Hindoos. 
The  Brahmins  have  a  hospital  for  sick  and  liilirni 
animals,  supported  byr  voluntary  gills,  taxes  on  mar. 
riages,  Jte.  The  vicinity  of  Baroacli  is  very  fertile,  it 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  in  1772.  (Uainillon'i 
i:.l.  (lax.,  1.  2Wi,  2<H1.) 

BAKODA,  or  BltODF.RA,  an  inl.  distr.  of  Hindostan 
prov.  Gujrat,  between  lat.  21^23'  and  22>J4(i'N.,  .inii 
long  73^  12'  and  74"^  8'  K.  ;  belonging  to  tlu!  Giiicowai's 
doin.,  but  .ilinost  wholly  enclosed  by  the  British  tur- 
ritory,  except  N.E.,  where  it  joins  Scindia's  doin. 
Area  .ibout  1 2, OIK)  sq.  m.  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  "  If  i 
were  to  decide  upon  the  most  delightful  part  of  that 
province  ((iiijrat),  I  should  without  hesitation  prefirtlio 
iiergiinnahs  ol  llrodcra  and  Nerlad."  If  is  ferlih',  gene. 
rally  well  cultivated,  and,  down  to  lH21,was  decidedly 
one  (if  the  most  llourlshing  tracts  in  India.  "  The  crops 
in  other  districts,"  says  Mr.  I'orbt^,  "  may  be  eqnil  in 
variety  and  almnd.ince  ;  but  the  number  of  trees  whiili 
adorn  the  road.*,  the  richne.'is  of  the  mango-topes  round 
the  villages,  the  size  and  verdure  id'  the  tainariiul  tries, 
eli'the  the  country  with  uncommon  beauty,"  The  siig.u^ 
caiie,  tobacco,  indigo,  corn,  oil,  pulse,  opiinn,  ll.ix,  Imviij., 
and  cotton  are  grown  ;  tlie  latter  being  the  staple  coinl 
modity.  Provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap  ;  deer,  liaii  .s, 
partridges,  quails,  and  water-fowl  extremely  cliea|i  and 
|ileiilil'nl.  The  lields  <tre  divided  by  high  green  liid;ti's. 
The  nnineroiis  villages  look  more  in  the  Kuropciui  ili.ni 
the  Indian  style  ;  and  lar^^e  stacks  of  li.iy  are  piled  up 
■and  thatched;  a  custom  wiiicli  increases  a  reyeiiiid.nue 
to  Miiropcan  scenery,  and  is  not  foun  I  in  E.  liidi.i. 

Mire  than  h.ill  "the  inhali.  are  Coolies;  the  wildii 
tracts  are  peopled  by  llheels  :  the  remainder  of  tiii'  i«i|,. 
are  a  race  id'  K^ijl'oots,  Hin.loo  Banyans,  and  a  fw  Mu- 
hammedans  arouiul  llaroila  cilv.  Agricultuir  is  the  pre- 
vailing occnpat  inn,  especially  oTthe  Coolies  }  who,  tliniigli 
a  turbulent  race,  ranging  themselves  iiinler  diU'in nt 
chiefs,  yet.  when  properly  restrained,  are  not  bad  teiiaiiii. 
I'hey  wear  a  petticoat,  like  ilie  llheels,  round  the  w.ii  t.,i 
cotton  cloth  round  the  head  and  slniiihlcrs.  and  a  qui  lid 
kirtle,  or  leliada,  wliich  they  luver  with  a  shirt  iii  iiwiil ; 
I  hey  are  armed  with  sword,  buckler,  low  .and  arrows,  and 
the  horieineu  with  a  spe.ir  aud  lialtle-axe:  tiny  oltiii 
undertake  secret  nocturnal  marauding  expedllloi,:.  Tin  y 
are  but  little  siiiiji'ct  to  the  laws  ;  anil  the  magistrali  aie 
obliged  to  oppose  force  to  force,  by  iiiaiiitaiiiiii'.{  laij." 
bodies  of  ariie'd  men  in  their  employ.  The  loc.il  ,i<lini- 
nistration  oi  justice,  and  the  colleitfou  oltlie  rineiiiic  m 
llaroda,  are  in  the  hand  of  tiiiimltitilnis.'ir  licid  laiiiii  r^, 
subject  to  the  1  oiitnd  of  the  prince  or  his  mini>Ier!i  Iluih 
person  and  pioperty  ari'  more  secure,  ami  the  cultiialmn 
in  a  belt'  r  slate,  in  ihi'  .idjaceni  disirii'ts,  which  liaM-  lui  11 
ci'ded  to  till'  llriiisii.  (li  late  ye.irs  the  orodiice  nl  tins 
distr.  has  greatl)  iliiioiii>iied,  the  land  h<st  a  third  pot  u( 
its  lormer  \.i1ih'.  ami  the  ie\rniii-s  been  consider.ib))  dr- 
pre-si  d.  Hirinieli  Hie  inisL'iivernnient  and  rapacity  of  llie 
leHMiing  prime,  Syajee  liow  GuiCMwar.  In  IKOJ  the  liir- 
buliiice  lit  the  Atab  snliliiry,  and  the  iiivolied  st.ile  ol 
the  liiiaiices.  iiidui'cd  Aniiiid  l(ow  to  lug  the  assMameor 
the  British  gov.  of  Homliay.  it  continued  under  llritiOi 
protection,  and  ill  a  comparatively  lloiiilsliing  st.iic.  till 
iN'JO,  when  .Sj.ijei.  ascellilt'd  Hie  t fir. me.  1  /i'//iio7,  nii  ll,v 
ijlUlils  lit  Ihi-  I;.  I.  1(11)11)  .  <.(//  /'«/(/.  /i/el.«.  p.llt  I,  It.— I'l, 
■  st  .'ifi.,!!.  Hid.  1*1.1:10  ;i4'i.,\c  ;  ,Uo(/. '/'i/ie,  X.  I'Jl-r.'i. 
1,1-',  1.1,1  ) 

llMioii>,  ae  Inl  city  of  lliiidnstan.  cup  of  tin'  aleie 
distr.  and  uf  the  (iiilcowur  doniinioiis,  and  the  seal  ul  a 
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BARQUESliMETO. 

British  resident,  with  a  body  of  troops;  Int.  22°  21'  N., 
Innc  73°  23'  E.;  4!i  m.  N.N.W.  Karoach,  and  2,30  m. 
llomW-  The  pop.,  In  IKIS,  was  estimated  at  KKl.ntK).  It 
stands  in  a  marshy  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vis- 
wimitra  river,  and  is  surrounded  (says  Ticlfenthalcr,  who 
calls  it  a  handsome  city)  by  a  double  wall,  the  inner  rx- 
istin"  under  the  MokuI  dynasty,  the  outer  built  by  the 
liliiliaiattas  when  they  took  the  city,  in  \Tifi.  The  walls 
ire  low,  of  mud,  have  round  towers  at  intervals,  and 
several  double  gates.  It  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
liv  twp  spacious  streets,  which,  intersecting  It  at  right 
sivdes,  meet  In  the  centre  in  the  market-jilaee,  which 
contains  a  square  pavilion,  with  three  arches  on  each 
side,  and  a  Mat  roof,  adorned  with  seats  and  fountains. 
This  is  a  Mopul  building,  and,  like  sonic  others  of  that 
kind,  not  devoid  of  beauty  ;  but  the  Maharatta  structures 
are  all  very  poor.  In  the  reign  of  Aurmigzebe  this  wa* 
a  large  and  wealthy  city,  and  still  enjoys  a  considerable 
trade.  In  its  vicinity  are  many  gardens  and  groves,  the 
hitter  .idorned  with  the  remains  of  Mohammedan  niosquet 
,niil  tombs.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  stone  bridge,  over  the 
Viiwaniitra,  remarkable  as  I  "ing  the  only  one  In  Giijrat; 
ami  some  celebrated  wells,  with  handsome  flights  of  steps 
and  balustrades  in  the  environs :  the  largest  of  these, 
Siiliman's  well,  is  famed  lor  the  purity  of  its  w.ater, 
though  that  obtained  within  the  city  is  salil  to  be  unfit 
fur  use.  (Hnmillon's  E.  I.  Oaxettcer,  i.  13!*,  140. ;  Mud. 
■frav.  X.  121,  12."!.) 

II.VIUIUKSIMETO,  an  inl.  town  of  Colombia,  prov. 
Veiienuela,  at  the  extremity  of  a  tableland  enclosed  by 
still  higher  eminences,  ',12  m.  VV.S.W.  Valencia,  and  00 
m  N.i;.  Truxlllo;  lat.  »°  .Vi'  N.,  long.  (i'P  iV  W.     In 
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expense  in  the  annual  repairs  of  the  roadi  and  baths. 
{Hugo,  France  PHIoretquc,  art.  Haulei  I'yrenJeii 
Inalit'i  Switxerland,  ffc.  p.  2.')4.) 

nAKKOW,  a  river  of  Ireland,  being,  next  to  the 
Shannon,  the  most  important  in  th.at  island.  It  rises  in 
the  Kliebhbloom  mountains,  barony  of  Tinnehinch, 
Queen's  CO. :  its  course  is  first  N.K.  to  Portiarlington, 
then  K.  to  Monastereven,  and  thence  nearly  due  S.,  past 
Athy,  Carlow,  Graig,  and  New-Itoss  ;  about  8  m.  below 
which  it  falls  into  the  Kstuary  of  Waterford  harbour, 
of  which  it  forms  the  right  arm.  Considering  its  mode- 
rate  magnitude,  the  Harrow  is  navigable  to  a  great  dis- 
tance; large  ships  a.icending  it  as  far  as  New-Ross, 
which  IS  its  port,  and  barges  as  far  as  Athy  (above  60 
m.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea),  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  Grand  Canal.  This  length  of  naviga> 
tion  has  been  partly  effected  by  artiliciai  means,  that  is, 
by  removing  obstructions  and  deepening  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  and  notwithstanding  it  is  occasionally  liable  to 
impediment,  it  has  been  of  singular  advantage  to  Kildare, 
yueen's  co.,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  by  giving  them  ac- 
cess not  only  to  the  important  markets  of  New-Koss  and 
Waterford,  but  also  to  those  of  Dublin. 

BAKKOWS  STKAITS,  in  N.W.  America,  the  Sir 
James  LANuAsriiR'g  Souno  of  Baffin,  is  the  connecting 
ch.innel  between  Ilattin's  Hay,  on  the  E.,  and  the  Polar 
Sea,  on  the  \V.  It  lies.  In 'a  direction  parallel  to  the 
equ.itor,  between  the  Kits,  of  73^  4.V  and  74°  40'  N.,  and 
is  considered  by  I'arry  to  terminate  at  Wellington  Chan- 
ncl,  in  l<mg.  91°  47'  W.,  the  mouth,  in  Baffin's  Bay  being 
nearly  on  the  80th  meridian.  It  is  therefore  about  200 
m.  in  length  from  V,.  to  W.,  and  between  GO  and  70  m.  in 


1S07  it  contained  l.'j.lKlO  persons;  hut  it  suffered  severely  I  average   width.      Both   shores  are  broken  by  a  great 


friim  the  terriiile  earthquake  of  1S12,  which  scarcely  lelt 
a  house  entire,  and  burled  1,.W0  individuals  In  the  ruins. 
The  pop.  of  the  town  and  its  environs  Is  now  perhaps 
m.dlKlor  12,000  ;  but  we  have  seen  no  recent  .iccount  on 
wliidi  much  reliance  can  be  placed.    (Mod.  'i'rav.  xxvli. 

2-W.) 

HAHHA,  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
hpinR  the  most  S.  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  or  group  form. 
in;;  what  is  called  the  Long  Island.  (See  IIcuhides.) 

Harha,  a  village  of  Naples,  3  or  4  m.  K.  from  the 
city  ol  that  name.  It  has  many  country  houses  belonging 
to'inhaliitants  of  the  metropolis. 

llAUItACKI'OOIl,  a  seat  of  the  British  gov.  gen. 
nf  India,  and  a  military  cantonment,  in  a  beautiful  and 
hi'.ilthy  spot,  on  tlie  K.  bank  of  the  llooghly  river,  16  m. 
K.  Calcutta.  Bishop  lli'ber  observes,  "  It  has  what  Is 
here  unexampled,  a  park  of  about  2.'^0  acres  id'  line  turf, 
with  spreading  scattered  trees,  of  a  character  so  Ku- 
rnpean,  tlnat  if  I  had  not  bei-n  on  an  elephant,  and  had 
nut  from  time  to  time  seen  a  great  cocna-tree  towering 
ah.ive  all  the  rest,  I  could  have  fancied  myself  on  the 
h.\'A*  of  the  Thames  instead  of  the  ( ianpes."  The  park 
liriiuiids  are  four  miles  in  circiimferenee,  contain  an 
aviiiry,  menagerie,  ,te.  Tlie  cantniinient  is  a  lar;.'i'  mili- 
lary  villaw,  with  supeiior  bungalows  fur  the  utlicers. 

IIAKUAMAIII,,  a  subiliv.  of  tlie  prov.  of  Salem,  Uin- 
d,i*I  ni.  presid.  of  Madras.     (See  Sai.f.m.) 

IIAIIIIIC.\II.  an  iul.  town  of  lliinloslan,  prov.  Giijrat, 
liqi.  ol  a  small  iiidep.  principality,  7.'>  in.  I:.. N.K.  (am- 
hay;  lat.  22^  44'  N.,  long.  74^  K.  It  stands  near  the 
rijilit  liuik  of  a  tributary  of  the  Maye,  and  is  neatly  built , 
iii.iiiv  hcmses  are  of  brick.  Its  territory  is  wild,  covered 
«ilh  jmikde,  .and  inhabited  by  only  a  few  wandering  and 
|irrlatiiry  Itheels ;  the  revenues  of  the  rajah  are  almost 
.■ilirily  derived  from  eoinpensations  from  his  iieitrhlMiurs 
to  alistain  troin  plundering,  together  with  certain  mo- 
ilrr.ile  duties  on  trade. 

lIMlltr.Cil'.S,  a  watering-place  In  I'r.uice, dip.  Il.wtes 
I'vniues,  12m.  S.S.W.  Uagneres-de-I'i^'orre.  It  is  sl- 
liiili'd  in  the  narrow  valley  uf  the  Ila-.m,  in  the  centre 

I I  the  I'vrenees,  almilt  1,'.i'IO  ft.  above  lie  level  of  the  sea. 
Tlie  valley  is  gloomy  and  desidate,  being  aniiiially  de- 
vibtiited  liy  the  torrent,  or  (iave  o(  llastan,  u  hii'h  fri - 
i|Urutly  threatens  destruction  to  the  town.  'I'his  eunsisis 
elasiiiide  street  of  aliiiiit  00  houses,  mostly  tempiirary 

iliriis  iif  limber.  It  is  frequented  only  on  acciiuiit  of  its 
lull  li.ilhs,  the  most  celeliraled  in  lliirope  fur  the  cure  of 
M'ri'fiila,  gout,  rheiimatiMii.  and   the  ell'eet   of  imiiiiiiIs. 

III  iiinsequence  of  this  latter  pruperty,  ll.irri'gi  s  Is  inui  h 
'.••iirtid  to  by  the  military, jind  an  hii.*pilal  is  |iriiviiled 
lir  llii'ir  use  capable  r  aecuinmudatiiig  .'illO  otiicers  and 
men.  The  b.iths  did  nut  .ittaiii  to  celebrity  till  tile  reign 
III  l.imis  XIV.,  when  they  were  viL.iteil  by  Mad.ui.e  de 
M.iinli'iioii  and  the  Due  do  M.iiiie.  Thi'  spring's,  like 
Hum'  in  the  other  I'yrenean  dens,,  are  nmler  tliu  eunliol 
It  ►■.ivirnmeut.  The  supply  of  water  being  sometinies 
1  -iillieient  fur  the  deniainl.  It  Is  dislriliuled  with  the 
>lriile»t  impartiality,  i'lie  lenuieratiire  of  the  water 
nailies  io"  Iteaiiniur  :  it  has  a  ilisa<;reealile  Kinell  and 
I  hie  The  siasiin  begins  at  the  end  id  May,  and  ends  at 
till'  lieniiinini;  id  Ortidier.  'I'he  town  Is  thru  entirely,  or 
all  lull  entirely,  deierted  ;  the  wuiideu  hmises  are  taken 
ilewn  ;  and  siimetlmi'S.  Iiiili'i'd.  it  is  liiiiiedIA  ft.  deep 
iiiiiiir  .he  allow  I     Government  Incurs  u  considerable 


number  of  inlets,  and  that  of  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the 
S.,  is  of  very  considerable  extent.     It  was  found  by  Boss 
to  terminate  In  a  great  gulph,  called  by  him  Boothia. 
Wellington  Channel  is  even  wider  at  its  mouth   than 
Prince  Itegent'd  Inlet.    It  divides  a  large  tract  of  land 
(North  Devon),  the  W.  continuation  of  Greenland,  from 
Cornwallis   Island,  the  first  of  a  succession  of  Island* 
terminating  at  Melville  Island.    The  coasts  are  generally 
rugged,  consisting  of  high  mountains   and    sometimes 
table- lands,  with  bold  bluff  headlands,  but  in  all  casei 
extremely  sterile.     The  stratification  is  horizontal:  the 
composition  generally  limestone,  but  mixed  with  older 
fornmtions,  as  clayslate,  hornblende,  granite,  &c.    The 
w.ater  of  this  strait  Is  exceedingly  deep,  the  soundinga 
frequently  giving  upwards  of  200  f^ithoms,  and  very  often 
no  bottom  can  be  found.     The  tide  upon  the  shore  rises 
about  three  or  four  feet,  but  of  current  there  is  very 
little  appearance  in  any  direction,  and  what  there  is  does 
not  seem  to  be  uniform  in  its  set.     Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  connected  with  this  strait  is,  the 
sluggisliness  of  the  conijmss  in  its  waters.     This  is  so 
great,  that  alter  advancing  a  short  distance  W.,  no  al. 
teration  of  course  produces  a  change  of  more  than  three 
or  four  points  In  the  direction  of  the  needle  ;  a  fact  the 
observation  of  which  led  first  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
niagnetic   pule   would  be   found  in  its  nelghbouriiood. 
Whales  and  other  natives  of  the  northern  seas  are  very 
ahinidant ;  but  in  this  respect,  and  also  in  general  pro- 
ductions, the  strait  does  not  diB'cr  from  Baffin's  Bay, 
which  see.    (/'nrry'j  First  Voy.  '20—52.  264— '^CU.  ;  Buf- 
Jin ;  I'urchiis'  I'llf-ntms,  iii.  M47.) 

HARS.\C,  a  village  of  France,  dcp.  Gironde,  on  the 
Garonne,  21  in.  S.i:.  Bordeaux,  Pop.  2,H4fi.  It  ii 
fanniiii  lor  its  white  wines:  they  are  of  the  same  class, 
and  sell  lor  about  the  s.ime  price,  as  those  of  Saiiterncs. 
"  lis  en  dlfrOrenl,"  says  Julllcn,  "  par  une  pen  moins  de 
finesse,  de  si-ve,  et  de  bououet ;  mais  lis  sont  plus  ipU 
riteux  "     (  Toiingrnii/iif  df  li/'nohlvs,  p.  214.) 

BAK-SIIH-AUIIK,  a  town  of  I'rance,  d*p.  Aube,  cap. 
arroiul.,  on  the  rl^lit  bank  oi'  the  Aube,  '28  m.  K.  Troyos. 
Pop.  3,'.i40.  It  is  apreealdv  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  in  a  line  valley  ,  but  is  generally  ill  laid  out  and 
ill  built.  It  was  furinerly  lunch  more  cmisiderable  than  at 
pri'sent,  as  is  eviiieed  by  tlie  ininierous  remains  .if  thick 
walls,  mid  tosses  not  yet  entirely  filled  up.  There  Is  a 
Hue  iironienade  along  the  river.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  ;  nianulactures  ol  cotton,  cotton  hosiery, 
and  serges ;  with  nail-works,  tanneries,  dlatllleries,  «:c. 
The  vlni'yards  in  its  neiglilnmrliooil  produce  white  and 
red  wiiH's  in  considerable  estimation.  An  obstinate 
ciinlliet  took  place  here  on  the  2ltli  May,  mi4,  between 
the  I'reneh,  under  Mortier,  and  the  allied  forces  under 
Prime  Sehwartzenbeig,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed. 
(//k^ii,  art.  Aiilir.) 

II A  It  ■  S  I' H- SKIN  I",  a  lownnf  rrancn,  dep.  Aube,  cip. 
arruinl.,  on  the  .Seine,  l!l  in.  S.K.  Troyes.  Pop.2,a.'!0. 
It  is  situated  In  the  mlildle  of  rich  vineyards,  at  the  ex- 
tremity nf  a  narrow  valley;  is  well  built  and  well  laid 
uiil  J  and  has  sinne  fine  promen.iiles  on  the  banks  of  tlio 
Seine,  which  is  In  re  erossi  d  by  a  liandsume  stone  bridge. 
It  has  a  court  uf  orielnal  jurlsilietion;  and  has  fabrics 
uf  paper,  cittuii,  Inislerv,  cutlery  ;  with  tanneries,  Ike. 
Its  principal  trade  consfsti  In  the  corn  and  wiuc  of  the 
ucliihbuurlioud. 
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BARTEN. 


This  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and  waa,  in  oonie> 
quence,  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  tn  the  Uur»;nndinn 
wars.  In  ISOfitlie  Inhabitants  destroyed  the  rorllllrations, 
and  it  has  since  enjoyed  comparative  traniiuillity.  ( lluno, 
art.  Aube.)  _, 

BAKTEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  P.. 
Prussia,  10  m.  N.  liastcnburg.  Pop.  1,UU0.  It  is  well 
built,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort. 

BARTENSTKIN.atownof  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
E.  PrUksia,  on  the  Alle,  34  m.  S.K.  KonigsberK.  Pop. 
3,7flO.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  of  domains, 
and  of  an  ecclesiastical  inspection ;  has  3  churches,  a 
college,  an  hospital,  tanneries,  and  iabrics  of  clotli,  linen, 
and  pattery. 

BAKTFA,  or  BARTFELD,  a  free  town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  Sarosch,  on  the  Tope,  at  the  loot  of  the  Carpatliian 
mounuins;  15  m.  N.N.K.  Zeben ;  lat.  49*^  !«'  10"  N., 
long.  21°  18'  .■>!"  E.  Pop.  (i,(;00.  It  is  well  built,  has 
several  Catholii-  churches,  and  the  Lutherans  have  a 
church  and  a  school.  It  formerly  enjoyed  cr)nsiderable 
distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning ;  and  in  the  i6tU  century 
several  esteemeil  works  proceeded  from  its  presses.  It 
has  a  valuable  collection  of  old  records,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  several  noble  families.  It  has  some  trade  in 
wine,  linen,  and  woollen  yarn.  In  its  vicinity  are  two 
chalybeate  springs  much  resortcti  tn.  and  the  waters  of 
which  are  carried  to  othei  parts,  like  those  of  Selti. 

BAllTII,  a  sea-port  town  of  tJie  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Fomerani.i.  rcg.  .Stralsund,  on  the  Biiuien-Zee,  which 
communicates  with  the  Baltic,  17  m.  W.N.W.  .Stral- 
sund. Pop.  4,(KX).  It  has  a  chapter  for  ladles,  foiimlcd 
in  1733,  and  3  hospitals.  It  carries  on  some  trade  in 
corn,  wool,  Kcv.,  and  in  ship-buildini;. 

BARTHELEMY  1)K  GKONIX  (ST.),  a  village  of 
France,  dep.  Isiro,  15  m.  .S,  .S.W.  Grenoble.  Near  this 
is  the  "  burning  Juuulnin,"  one  of  (he  7  wonders  of  the 
ci'^tfvanl  Dauphine.  It  is  a  spring  iisuing  from  a  cal- 
oweous  plateau,  about  H  ft.  lonjj  by  4  in  breadth.  The 
water,  though  at  the  temjwrature  of  the  atmosphere,  is 
always  bubbling  and  boilitig;  and  when  it  is  stirriM,  or  a 
Inirning  body  is  approached  to  it,  it  takes  tire,  as  it  some- 
times does  spontaneously  after  summer  rains.  This 
Ghenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  escape  of 
yilrogen  gas,  generated  by  the  decirnposition  of  iron. 
The  g.is  is  easily  collected,  and  is  at  lirst  very  inllam- 
mable,  but  speedily  losi's  this  quality.  There  are  no 
volcanic  phenomen.i  in  the  vicinity.  Of  Lite  years  spon- 
taneous combustions  are  said  to  bt!  rarer  thaii  formerly. 
(Did.  Grojiriiphiqu,\  Hugo,  art.  Jifif.lkc,) 

BARTMOI,0.>!KW  (S  F.),  one  of  the  lesser  N.  Car- 
ribee  islands,  belonging  to  .Suedeii,  3(i  m.  N.  .St.  Chris- 
tophers ;  lat.  17°  5.V  3.")"  N.,  long.  il'20  .M)'  W.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  its  gre.-itest  length  being  from  K.  to  W., 
and  contains  about  'Xt  sq.  m.  Pop.  from  H.OOO  to  n,(MHi, 
of  whom  two  thirds  are  bl.iiks.  It  is  abund uitly  fertile, 
producing  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  ;  but  it  has 
no  springs  nor  fresh  water  of  any  sort,  except  such  as  is 
supplied  by  the  rain.  Being  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
shoals,  it  is  dilticult  r>f  access ;  but  its  harbour,  I.e 
Carenage,  on  the  W.  side  of  tiie  island,  is  safe  and  com- 
modious. Contiguous  to  the  harbour  is  the  principal 
town,  Gustavia.  This  IsLiiid  w.is  settled  by  the  French 
in  164'*.  and  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  .Snedi's  in  17H4. 

BARTIN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Aimtolla,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  (theanc. 
J'nrlheniut),  in  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  11^  33'  .VJ"  N., 
long.  32^  IV  K.  It  is  surroniidi'd  by  a  ruinous  uall, 
'has  12  mosques,  5  khans,  and  4  baths.  There  is  de<  p 
water  in  the  hay  at  tin-  river's  mciuth  :  but  there  being 
no  more  than  7  ft  water  omt  the  bar,  small  vessrU  mily 
can  conic  up  to  the  town:  these  load  with  timher,  fruit, 
eggi,  *c.,  for  Constanlinople.  The  principal  import  is 
Mit.  (I'uritu,  p.22l.,.*c  ) 

BAKTOf.O.MF.O  IN  GALDO  (ST.),  a  town  of 
Naples,  prov.  (';ij)itanata,  cap.  canton,  '27  in.  \V  S.W. 
Koggia.  Pop.  4,«)0.  It  \*  siliiateil  on  an  elevateo  hill  to 
the  K.  of  the  Fotore  ;  has  a  collegiate  and  some  other 
churches,  and  a  diuce«.ui  seminary. 

BARTON. ()N-lli;.MIlKI£,  a  inarkei-town  of  Knu- 
l.ind,  CO.  Lincoln,  N.  div.  w.ip  uf  VaiburcMinh.  on  the 
.S.  side  of  the  llumlHT.  It  iiiiliides  the  parishes  of  SI. 
Peter  .and  St.  Mary  :  area,  i.,7lil  acns  Pop.  .•t,d3,  Thi' 
main  body  of  the  town  is  alxnil  I  in  from  thi>  river,  Imt 
a  (lortion  called  "  ll.trton  wali'r-side."  is  (piili'  cuniigoiiii.'i 
lO  it.     Formerly  it  was  a  pl.ice  of  very  considrraliii'  iin- 

Cnrt.ince,  and  was  siirrouiiited  by  a  rampart  luul  fn^Kc  ; 
ut  at  present  It  is  priniipally  known  by  the  well-fre- 
quenleii  ferry  oi  one  of  the  great  N.  ro.ads,  leading 
hence  across  the  llunilier  to  Hull.  It  has  Mime  pritly 
ffooil  streets  ami  Inni.,  ami  lwr>  eliurrhes,  St.  Peter  r.  and 
St.  Mary's  ;  t'  e  firmer  luiog  vitv  amiiiit.  It  Im«  .hoioc 
traile  in  com,  iid  a  coii>idi'r.iM<'  portiuii  of  the  iiih  iliit. 
ants  are  engii^nl  in  tlie  making  ol  liriiKs  and  lili'<. 
ropes  and  siu  kiiiu.  The  Hrikl)  iii.irki  I  i^  h'ld  no  Mem- 
day,  and  another  for  catlle  Is  hiM  niiii-  a  lorliiight. 

BARWALDF.,  a  town  of  Uie    I'russian  htates,  prov. 
Ilrondnnburg,  on  a  laku,  3'i  m.   N.  Frankluri,  on  the 
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Oder.  Pop.  2,(i50.  Uustavus  Adolphus  signed  here  in 
l(i3l,  a  secret  treaty  with  France.  ' 

BASELIOK,  a  town  of  N.aplos,  prov.  Sannio,  cm 
cant.,  21  m.  S.H.  Cainpobasso.  Pop.  3,aoo.  It  is  citu" 
ated  on  the  declivity  ot  a  mountain,  fias  an  hospibil,  jmj 
2  monli  de  piHe,  established  tu  portion  and  marry  'poor 
girls. 

BAS-EN-BASSET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  H.,u(e 
Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Loire,  12  m.  N.  Issengaux.  I'qd 
5,418.  It  has  manufactures  of  blond  laco,  ribands  ami 
eartlienware.  ' 

BASHEE  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  beIo"ging  to  tlio  E 
Archipelago,  5tli  division  (Crawfunl),  lying  duo  N  of 
Luzon  ( Philippines),  l>etwcen  lat.  '20°  and  21°  N.  They 
are  rocky,  .-ind  live  in  number,  with  four  smaller  islets 
Dampier  visited  them,  and  called  the  largest  Grmt,a 
Isle  ;  it  is  about  13  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has  good 
anchorage  on  the  W.  side.  It  produces  line  yams,  su. 
gar-cane,    plantains,  and  vegetables,  besides  bogs  anil 

f[oats  in  plenty.    Good  water  close  to  the  liiNtcli  is  I'ouinl 
n  abundance.    Gold  in  considerable  quantities  is  wnslicd 
down  by  the  torrents  in  the  Basliee  Island,  which  the 
inliabitants  work  into  a  thick  wire,  and  wear  as  an  orna. 
meiit :  iron  is  the  favourite  medium  of  cxchniige.    'fhc 
natives  are  civil,  inulfensivc,  and  social.     These  islands 
belong  to  Spain ;  the  governor  resides  on  Grafton  IsLinU 
witli  .about  100  soldiers,  some  artillery,  and  a  few  priests' 
B.VSIL,    or    B.\SLE,    a    canton    in     the  N.  W.   of 
Switzerlana,   the  llth    in  the  Confederation,   between 
47°  !2.V  and  47-'    37'  N.  lat.  ;    having  N.   France  ami 
the  g.  d.  of  Baden,  W.  France  and  Solothurn,   S.  the 
latter  canton  and  Berne,    and  E.  Argovia:  shape  very 
Irregular  ;  the  greatest  length  is  '24  m.,  and  the  grcatot 
breadth  from  13  to  17  m. :  area  8  G.,  or  Ifiii'fi  E.,  sq.  m. 
The   Jura  chain  runs  through   the  country,  its  surfaa' 
displaying,    of  course,  mountains  and  valleys,  with  g 
level  tract  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Basil.     The 
mountains  reach  an  elevation  of  from  2,IK)0  to  3,(ilKl  feut 
above  the  level   of  the  sea.     The  most  elevated  is  the 
Haiienstein,  over   which    there  is    a    much-frcipieiiteil 
excellent  ne\v  road,  leading  from  Basil  to  Aarait  aiui 
Zurich.     The  Rhine  Hows  through  the  N.  part  of  the 
cantim,  separating  a  small  district  from  its  main  bodr. 
Near  the    city  of  Basil   the  Birse,  which   rises  in  tlio 
canton  of  Berne,  falls  into  the  Rhine  :    it  is  not  n.nvi- 
gable,  but  teems  with  fish.     Besides  this,  there  are  va- 
rious  rivulets  descending  from   the   Jura  chain  to  the 
Rhine.     Climate  mild.      Since  \H'M,  when  the  country 
poiiiilation  revolted  successfully  against  the  aristocratic 
rule  of  the  city,  the  cant,  has  been  divided  into  Ilasil  eity 
and  Ilasil  country.      Pop.,    cint.  of  Basil  city.  24,:tjl ; 
ilasil   country,   41,103.        The  territory  of  the  former 
comprises,  besides  the  city  of  Basil,  that  portion  ot  the 
canton  lying  on  the  right  b.aiik  of  the  Rhine.    The  vallejs 
and  the  jilain  near  the  city  are  well  cultivated,  ami  tlic 
country  produces  corn  enough    for    its    coiisuniptioii. 
There  are  3'2,.'iGll  acres  of  arable  land.  16,817  dcj.  mea- 
dows,  3,410   do.  vineyards,     and    1.5,.')'20  do.   of   wood. 
Wine  is  m.ide  of  pretty  good  quality,  the  best  bring  Ih.it 
of  St.  J.icob.  called  Siliii-citurhlul  (Swi.ts  blood).     I'he 
liv<    stock  ninouiiteil,   in    182y,  to  '.i,.MO  head  of  Id.iik 
cattle,  I.HIt   horses,  fi,'.l'2(l  sheep,  l).4IKI  swine,  and  I.Tiii 
goats.     .Manufactures  form  the  principal  employiuciit  of 
tlie  piiqile.     Ribbon  miUiing  h.vl,  so  early  as  the  cinn. 
menci'inent  of  the  17th  century,  bi'comu  an  important 
business  in  Ilasil.     After  the  revocation  of  the  nlict  of 
Nantes,  great  numtiers  of  French  eioigraiits  settled  in 
the  town,  who  gavi^  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  manufai  tnrc. 
In  I Ktii  till' number  of  looms  , amounted  to  aliout  I.oihi; 
and  at  present  ( 1838)  thire  are  not  less  than  l.'i.lKKI  iht. 
sons,  principally  in  the  city  of  Ilasil,  but  partly  al.M>  in 
othiT  cantims.  engaged  in  this  ilepartment.  on  accomit  of 
t'le  lla«il  manufacturers.    In  addition  tothe  riband  miuiu. 
f.acture,  silk  thread,  tiilfctas, with  satins  and  cotton  nliands, 
are  m.idc  on  a  snail  scale.    Patterns  were  birnierij  intni- 
duced  from  France,  but  now  Mori.')  pattern-drawers  .ire 
kept  to  providi"  designs  lor  the  mamilacturers.    Tlie  vahie 
ofthe  exports  of  ribbons  amoMiits  to  .ibout  4011, III  Id/.,  nearly 
half  ipf  which  goi's  to  the  I'    Stales,  and  the  otiier  half 
to  Germany,  France,   Ibdiand,  Deiimatk,  and  .Sweden. 
Salt-springs  were  iliscoveieil  in  1838  in   Basil  rniinir), 
.and  salt.\M)rks  either  have  been, (fare  to  Ih*,  eslahlislied. 
Fach  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  canton  has  half  a  vote 
in  the  Swiss  diet:   and  eaib  has  its  iodipenilent  puerii. 
ment.  consisting  in  both  of  a  grand  council  and  a  petty 
ciioncil,  the  former  with  a  presiileiit.  and  the  lalti  r.  in 
Basil  city,  with   a   linrKomaster,  and  in   Basil  eouiitry, 
with   a  president,  at    the   head.     About   '.l-M'tlis  uf  ilii 
inhab.  are  Prot.,  and   l-llltb    (^ith.      Primaiy  and  >r. 
condary  schools  have  Ih'cti  generally  establisln-d.     Pre. 
vioiilv  to  |8;i2,  the  onlv  iinivir^iti  of  Switreil.ind  «iu 
in    Basil.       It   was   ruijid.d   in    I  t.Vli  lij    Piqie   l'iii«  II.; 
but  at  present  it   bus  no  gri'at  rcputalinn.     The  hiiil.Ti 
ol  ll.iKil  lily  was,  fur  I'<.'V1.  —  Income,  l'.l.8l(l/.  sleil,;  ex. 
pendiliiri',  '2o,||i./.     'I'hc  public  d'bt  amounts  In  v  >.>'70/ 
The  canton  contribnles  •il'.iSO  Sw.    fr.   to  the  treasury 
uf  the  coufcderacy,  and  funiithcs  Ultl  iiivu  to  the  Icdcial 
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,,niy.  ThD  communes  are  obliged  to  provide  fur  thojsc 
imor  P'TSOiis  who  liavc  the  right  of  citizenship  ;  but,  as 
L.jrltiible  institutions  and  private  8iil)fi:rlptiui\6  ((nn- 
mdiily  suflice  lor  this  purpose,  a  poor-rate  is  siJdum 
necessary.  The  inhab.  of  Uasll  city  are  arlstocratiial, 
ind  attached  to  their  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  man- 
ners ;  those  of  Basil  country,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
ileini>i''atical  tendencies,  and  instetul  of  l)eing  averse 
from,  are  prone  to.  Innovations  :  violent  animosities  have 
existed  between  the  two  divisions. 

The  country  which  forms  the  canton  of  Basil  belonged, 
in  tlie  tihies  of  the  llomans,  to  the  territory  of  the  lliiu- 
fuci.  In  the  middle  ages  it  formed  part  of  the  Burgun- 
ilian  empire,  till  lU2(i,  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
lit'  the  German  emperor  Conrad  II.  Basil  was  subse- 
nucntly  governed  by  an  imperial  bailiff;  but  the  bisliop 
of  liisil  shared  with  the  citizens  in  the  government. 
By  degrees  the  city  acquired  the  same  immunities  as  a 
free  city  of  the  empire.  Basil  assisted  the  Swiss  In  the 
Burgundian  war,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
confederacy  in  l.'iOl.  (See  Hilvelick  Almanack ;  Lutx's 
Description  i\f  Basil;  and  Dr.  Jiuwring's  liepurt  on  the 
iliinirfMlurfs  qf  Switzerland. ) 

Hash,  (city  of),  one  of  the  princlp.M  in  Switzerland, 
cap. .)!  the  above  canton  ;  lat.  47"  3li'  3G"  N.,  long.  7" 35' 
K.  ;*'"'•  N.N.W.  Berne  ;  on  both  sides  the  Ilhlne,  where 
Us  course  turns  N.,  near  the  French  frontier.  The  portion 
on  tlie  S.  sidi!  the  river  is  called  (ireat,  and  tliat  on  the 
>J.  Little  Basil,  the  communication  between  tliem  being 
Vent  up  by  a  bridge  fi(K)  It.  long.  Top.  of  city  only  •iO.l.'H), 
ofeity  and  cant.  '24,;i2l,  of  whom  WMH  are  Protestants. 
This  ilty  presents  to  the  visiter  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the 
laLety  of  a  French,  with  the  sombre  tiothlc  air  of  a  (jer- 
inaii  town  :  "  It  looks,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  "  like  astranger 
lately  arrived  In  a  new  colony,  who,  although  he  may 
have  copied  the  dress  and  manner  of  those  with  whom 
lie  lias  come  to  reside,  wears  still  too  much  of  his  old 
costume  to  pass  for  a  native,  and  too  little  to  be  received 
as  a  stranger."  It  Is  surrounded  by  some  unimportant 
I'ortilicatiuns,  and  is  tolerably  well  built.  The  cathedral 
built  1310,  on  the  spot  where  the  Koman  emp.  Valen- 
tiui.m  originally  erected  the  strong  fortress  called 
iiiisilia,  contains  the  tombs  of  (£colamf>adlus,  Kr>is- 
mus.  .>nd  the  Kmpress  Anne,  consort  ot  Kodolpli  of 
llapshurg.  The  other  public  buildings  aie,  the  arsenal, 
the  town-house,  with  some  tine  stained  glass  wi  i  lows, 
the  hall  where  the  Council  of  Basil  was  held,  &c.  I'here 
is  a  university  (see  preceding  article),  a  gymnasium, 
and  numerous  other  public  schools  ;  a  pub.  library,  with 
5;),IHHI  printed  vols,  and  many  valuable  MS.S.,  medals, 
anil  iiaiutings  by  Holbein  ;  a  botanic  garden  ;  nmseums 
olu.itiiral  hist,  and  anatomy;  literary  and  philanthropic 
micieties,  \c.  Basil  Is  the  richest  town  In  Switzerland  ; 
its  inhab.  are  Industrious  and  well  instructed.  About 
l-Mli  part  of  the  state  revenues  are  applied  to  pub. 
eiliieation.  Its  trade  is  Hourisliiiig:  manufaitures  consist 
rhielly  of  ribb(ms  and  other  silks  ;  those  of  leather,  pap(;r, 
iilovrs.  anil  stockings,  are  comparatively  inconsiderable. 
The  taxes  are  heavy,  owing  to  the  considerable  public 
dibt:  the  aimual  cost  of  the  executive  gov.  Is  about 
•liml.  Basil  was  a  distinguished  city  throughout  the 
mlildle  ages  :  near  It,  in  1444,  a  lew  hundred  Swiss  made 
a h.roic  resistance  to  an  army  of  4(l,lK'0  French.  It  was 
the  liirth-place  of  Holbein,  Krasmus,  Beriiouilll,  &c. 
(>.ee  /.!•  S'uunel  Kbel.  ;  Lutx's  lifter.  ((/'  llatil ;  Bow- 
ring's  lli'ii.  Iip.  54-^)fi.) 

IIASII.ICATA,  a  prov.  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
wliicli  see. 

ll.A.SINC.STOKE,  apar.,  bor.,  and  town  of  Kngland, 
CO.  Hants,  div.  and  bund.  Basingstoke,  4.'i  in.  W.S.W. 
I.iindnn.  Area  3,!i7ll  acres.  I'op.  par.,  in  IN',>1,  3,lti.'); 
h.'ll,  3..V1I.  It  is  a  neat,  respectable  town.  In  the  iniilst 
I.I  .1  krtile,  well  wooded  district,  at  the  junction  of  live 
mads,  one  of  which  is  the  great  W.  line  from  the 
nii'lnipolis.  The  Hue  of  the  I.innhm  and  ^Southampton 
Ij.iiluay  also  passes  close  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and 
tiill  have  a  station  then' ;  so  that  it  usually  wears  the 
.i{ipc,iraTire  of  much  bustle  and  activity  t  it  is  well 
ii.oi'd  and  lighted,  and  has  hod  many  new  houses  added 
ti  It  vilhinlhe  last  few  years.  A  stream,  called  the 
TuuM-liniiik,  lh)ws  past  it  to  join  the  l.oddon,  of  which 
it  l^  a  princl|ial  bnuich  ;  a  canal,  formed  in  l7'.Mi,  at  an 
vxiiiuie  ol  18(l,()(Hl/.,  extends  from  the  town  to  the  Wey  : 
uliiili  river  toinmunleati's  with  the  Thames,  and  so 
I'linipleti'S  the  water-line  N'twixt  Basingstoke  and 
biiidiili.  The  church  is  a  spacious  structure  of  the 
iiiaii  id'  Henry  VIII.  Tin-  Friemis,  lnde|>endents, 
\Vt->li'yaiiK,  anil  followers  of  Whittielil,  havt^  chapels  in 
tilt  tiiuii.  There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  in  which 
IZIi"ys  are  ediicateil  ;  a  blue-coat  school  for  the  same 
.iiiiiilii'r.  supiiorttd  by  the  .Skinner's  (iiiiipiuiv,  ot  l.on- 
nui ;  ami  a  ii.itiiinal  school,  for  'illil  boys  and  girls  :  there 
arr  also  almslniiises  for  II  (mor  peniile,  and  several 
charitalile  In  ndactions  ;  thi'  principal  being  an  estale 
lift  liy  .Sir  Janus  Lancaster,  tlii'  annual  jiroceeds  of 
uhit'li  mniiiint  to  to  'i!M.  a  year.  Near  the  (own  is 
utract  uf  lUH  acres,  on  which  c\cry  houicliuldcr  bus  a 
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right  of  pasture,  from  May  to  Christmas.  There  Is  a 
good  town-hall,  built  in  1H29 ;  at  which  period  the 
market-place  was  enlarged.  The  weekly  market  Is 
held  on  Wednesday,  and  4  annual  fairs  on  Faster  'I'ues- 
day,  Whit  Wednesday,  23d  Sept.,  and  lOtJi  Oct.,  cliieHy 
for  cattle.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the  woollen 
trade  into  the  kingdom,  this  town  obtained  a  good  share 
of  it,  and  was  for  a  lung  period  noted  for  druggets  and 
shalloons ;  but  at  present  there  are  no  manutactures. 
The  malting  and  corn  trades  constitute  its  chief  business ; 
and  being  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  its 
markets  are  very  well  attended,  and  Its  retail  trade  con- 
siderable. Under  the  Municipal  Keform  Act  there  are 
4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  borough,  which  were  previously  co-extensive  with 
the  parish,  are  restricted  to  tlie  area  on  which  the  town 
stands.  It  was  incorporated  by  a  charier  in  the  2(lth 
James  I.,  cqnlirnied  by  another  in  17  (Charles  I.  Courts 
of  petty  and  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  bor.  are  held, 
and  there  is  a  court  uf  pleas,  which  has  now  scarcely 
any  business.  The  revenues  of  the  corporation  are 
derived  from  lands  and  tenemimts  in  the  parish,  and 
average  above  l,(lti(l/.  a  year.  Under  a  local  assessment  for 
|iaving,  lighting,  &c.,  about  'Ahlll.  are  annually  coBected. 
The  poor-rates  of  the  town,  in  1H3G,  were  Ites,*)/.  lOi. 
It  is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  37  parishes, 
and  a  polling  town  for  the  northern  division  of  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  town  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  having  a 
market.      F'rom  23  Kdward  I.  to  4  Edw.ird  II.  it  sent 

2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  but  thenceforth  the  privilege 
ceased  to  be  exercised.  John  de  Basingstoke,  a  distin- 
guish(!d  scholar  of  the  13th  century  ;  Sir  James  Lancas- 
ter, the  navigator ;  and  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton, 
were  born  in  the  town.  (Beauties  qf  Eniiland  and 
Hales;  IVarncr's  Coll,  for  a  Hist,  qf  Hampshire  ;  Cam- 
den's Brit.) 

BASQUEVILLF,,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  In- 
ferieure,  on  the  Vieiuic;  lU  m.  .S.  S.W.  Dieppe,  Pup. 
2,81(1.     It  has  fabrics  of  linen  and  serge, 

BASUAH.     See  Bussoka. 

BASS,  a  rocky  islet  of  Scotland,  frith  of  Forth,  alwut 

3  m.  from  Tantallon  castle,  coa-t  of  Haddingtonshire. 
It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  :iii()  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  40U  ft.  high.  Some  parts  not  less  than  from  200  to 
3(IU  ft.  in  height,  project  in  lofty  territic  precipices  over 
the  sea:-  the  summit  resembles  an  obtuse  cone.  The 
continual  beating  of  the  waves  has  opened  vast  excava- 
tions all  round  the  lower  sides.  I'he  sea  is  of  great 
depth  on  tlie  N.,  K.,  and  W.,  but  shallow  on  the  S. ;  to- 
wards which  also  the  rock  declines,  and  is  accessible  in 
calm  weather.  It  is  perforated  by  a  cavern,  running  N.W. 
and  S.E.  ;  it  Is  quite  dark  in  the  centre,  where  there  if 
a  deep  pool  of  water,  whence  it  widens  towards  both 
apertures  ;  that  to  the  S.E.  being  the  highest,  'i'here  is 
a  sjiring  of  water  near  the  centre,  high  on  the  rock,  and 
grass  for  a  few  sheep  kept  on  it.  Various  corallines  ami 
fuel  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  sea.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  solan  geese  resort  to  the  Bass  in  March,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeiling,  and  depart  in  September.  There 
was  here  formerly  a  castle,  afterwards  converted  into  a 
state  prls<m,  where  various  individuals  have  been  con- 
lined.  Alter  the  Kevolutioii,  a  |iarty  of  the  adherents  of 
James  VII.  having  obtained  possession  of  the  castle,  held 
out  after  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  surrendered.  But 
their  boats  being  at  length  seizeil  or  lost,  and  not  re- 
ceiving any  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  compelled  to 
capitulate,  when  the  fortilicatious  were  destroyed.  This 
islet  is  a  very  conspicuous  object,  and  is  visible  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

BASS'  S  THAirs,  the  name  given  to  the  strait 
separating  New  Holland  from  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
It  is  so  called  from  Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon,  by  whom  It  was 
explored  in  ITM,  while  im  a  sealing  voyage  from  Port 
Jackson  in  an  open  boat.  Where  narrowest,  it  is  about 
II1&  m.  across,  and  is  much  encumbere<l  with  Islands  and 
coral  reefs,  so  that  its  navigation  requires  great  atten- 
tion. The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  W  .  The  tide 
rises  from  8  to  12  ft.,  running  at  from  14m.  to  34  ro.  an 
hour. 

BASSAIN,  amarit.  town  of  the  BIrman  empire,  cap.  of 
a  prov.,  and  resid.  of  its  governor  ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Birnian  river  (the  right  branch  of  the  Irrawadl);  lat. 
lfi^4U'  N.,  long.  IM"  4.'.'  E.  i  l(K)  m.  W.  Kangoou,  and 
3(11)  m.  S.S.W.  Ava.  Pop.  ( IK2(;)  3,(KH).  It  is  one  of  the3 
principal  |>orts  of  the  llirman  empire. 

BASNANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  VIceniR, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brenta,  17  m.  N.N.E.  VIcenza, 
21  m.  N.  by  W.  I'adua.  Pop.  I2,(XIU.  It  Is  situated 
ill  a  salubrious  hilly  country,  suitable  for  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  thi'  olive  ;  Is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  Is 
well  built  of  stone  1  It  is  joined  to  a  suburb  on  the  o|ipiisltu 
side  Id  the  river  by  a  line  briil;  e,  IMIIrt.  in  lenglli.  Some 
of  its  churches  are  hanilsoiiie.  and  ailorned  uith  pictures 
by  (iiaciinio  da  I'onti  and  his  son,  natives  uf  the  town. 
I  here  are  here  4  convents  for  nuns,  an  hospital,  a  mont 
</<'  piili,  iuid  Utrrackt.    The  mineralogicol  cabinet  uiul 
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botnnlcal  garden  of  H.  I'arolinl  deserve  tlie  trnvelU'r's 
attention.  Uasaaiio  has  inanufaetiircs  of  eliitli,  straw 
hats,  and  copper  utensils, with  extensive  sill(  fil  itnres.  tan- 
neries, iic.  But  tlio  printinii  establishment  of  liemon- 
dliii  is  not  merely  the  most  important  work  in  the  town, 
but  is  one  of  thc!  most  extensive  eslnhlishnuMUs  of  Iho 
kind  any  where  to  1)C  met  witli.  It  employs  .VI  presses 
and  about  1,(KK)  hands,  and  has  attaetieil  to  it  paper-mills 
and  an  engraving  department,  which  has  piodueed 
Volpato  and  oiher  distinguislKHl  artists.  The  town  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk,  the  produce  of  its  ter- 
ritory, cloth,  wood,  iron,  corn,  wine,  cattle,  He.  A  gre.it 
deal  of  charcoal  is  shipped  here  for  Venire.  There  is  a 
srcat  detieieney  of  spring  water,  and  tliut  of  the  llrenta 
IS  not  good 

BA.SSli'E(LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cant.,  14  m.  \V.  Lille,  on  the  canal  of  the  same  name. 
Fop.  2,485.  It  has  establishments  for  spinning  cotton, 
combing  wool,  with  soa(i-works,  distilleries,  and  pot- 
teries. Owing  to  its  position,  it  is  the  entre)HH  of  the 
airondlsscments  of  Itetliune  and  St.  Pol,  and  has. in  con- 
sequence, a  consideral)le  tra<le.  It  was  formerly  fortified  ; 
but  Louis  XIV.  having  taken  it  from  the  Spaniards, 
made  the  works  be  dismantled. 

BASSKIN,  a  niarit.  town  of  Mindostau,  prov.  Au- 
rungaliad,  distr.  N.  Concan  ;  separated  from  Salsette  by 
a  narrow  ehannel,  and  about  20  m.  N.  Itomli.iy  ;  lat.  I'.i'-' 
Vy  v.,  long.  72''  .'>ii'  K.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Portuguese  in  \XK],  who  fortilied  it  with  ramparts 
and  bastions,  and  supplied  it  with  no  fewer  than  7 
churches.  It  was  captured  by  the  Mali.»ratlas  in  n.W; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  pe.ice  with  tlie  peishwa,  which 
annihilated  their  federal  empire,  w,is  signed,  Dec.  31st, 
180'.',  since  which  it  h.ts  lielunged  to  the  Itritisli. 

BASSE.TKUHK,  the  cap,  of  St.  Christophers,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  which  stv. 

KASSR-TEHiit,thecap.  of  Gu.idaloupe,in  the  \V.  Indies, 
which  see. 

B.ASTIA,  a  sea-jiort  town  of  Corsica,  cap.  arrond.,  on 
its  E.  coast,  within  23  m.  of  its  N.K.  extretnitvj  lat. 
423  43.  N.,  l(mg.  '.1=  26'  K.  Pop.  12,rtl6.  This'  town, 
which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  island,  is  built  .vnplii- 
theatre-wiso  on  a  rising  ground,  and  has  a  tine  a|>pear 
ance  from  tlic  sea.  Hut  on  entering,  it  is  found  to  he  ili- 
built,  and  the  stre<!ts  narrow  and  crooked.  It  is  defended  I 
by  a  citadel,  .and  hy  walls  ami  b.'i.«llons  ;  but  tlu'se  are  01' 
no  use.  exceiit  for  the  defence  of  the  port,  being  com- 
mandeil  by  tlie  heights,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  is 
built.  Tlie  harbour,  formed  by  a  mole,  is  tit  only  for 
imall  vessels  ;  its  entr.ance  is  narrow  and  dilficnlt,  and 
vessels  are  exposed  to  the  land-winiis,  which  sometimes 
blow  violently  from  the  N.W.  There  is  anchorage  out- 
»ide  the  mole,  in  10  or  11  fathoms.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court  for  the  island,  and  of  tribimals  of  commerce 
and  of  primary  juiisiliction  ;  and  has  a  communal  col- 
lege, a  model  srhool,  a  scM'ietT  of  public  instruction,  .nnd 
a  the,atre.  It  produces  snap. 'leather,  liqueurs,  and  wax  ; 
and  exports  oil,  uiiii',  jjoat-skins,  coral,  wood,  and  hides. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Kiij-di-h  in  i7it4,  but  was  soon  after 
recovered  by  the  Krenili,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  At  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  an  in- 
sul.-ttcd  rock,  callwi  //  I.eom;  from  '.lie  striking  resein- 
blaiice  it  bears  tn  i\  linn  onir/mnt.  J)ict.  Otog.  ;  Huna, 
art.  Corsr  ;   Xom's's  yfi'ftiU'n-ant'an,) 

BASTIOK  l)K  CLKItl'.NCi:(l.A),atnwnofFiance, 
dep.  Ilasscs  Pyr<>iiees,  ca]i.  cant.,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Joyeuse.  IS  in.  K.S.I'..  H.-ivomn'.     Pop.  2.'.iOI». 

HAS  TIDE  1)1-;  SKI{<')1'  (I. A),  u  town  of  France, 
dep.  Ariege,  c.-ip.  c.-\iit..  U  m.  W.  N.W.  Foix.  Pop.  2,8.^. 
Kastide  Is  the  name  of  several  other  small  towns  in  dif- 
feri'iit  parts  of  Fr.inci*. 

H.\TA VIA,  a  sea-port  and  city  of  J.iva,  cap.  of  that 
nnble  i>l. ;  seat  of  the  gov.  of  tlie  Diilcli  possessions  in 
the  E.,and  the  principal  etnporinm  of  the  E.  Archioulago, 
on  an  extensive  b.iy  on  the  N.W  coast  <jf  Ihiv  isl. ;  lat. 
fi"  \2'  S.,  Iimg.  KKi-  .51'  F.  Tlie  pop.,  .iccoriliiig  to  a 
census  taken  in  1X21.  eonslsteil  i>f  S,0'/.'>  Euroneans  and 
their  descendants,  'W.KM  native^.  1  l,70N  (  lilnese,  «01 
Arabs,  and  12.41'.'  slaves;  in  all  M.Wil.exclnshe  of  the 
garrison.  \i  thi'po|i.  lias  increased  since,  it  may  now  be 
estimated  at  from  iKi.oiK)  to  7o,iKK>,  llataviais  built  in  a 
m.arsliy  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jaccatra  river  ; 
several  of  its  streets  lieing  intersected  by  canals,  crossed 
by  numerous  liridt;''s,  and  their  banks  lined  with  trees 
in  the  Dutch  fasliioii.  Hut  these  canals,  being  recept.iclis 
for  the  filth  of  tlie  city,  contriliufed,  tojiethor  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  render  it  very  iinheallhy.  In 
this  respect,  however,  it  has  been  ni.itcrially  iniprined 
since  IH|'.,  partly  liy  building  a  new  town  on  the  hciglits, 
a  little  iii'irc  inland,  where  tlie  government  liinctionaric  s 
and  principal  merchants  liavctlnir  residences  ;  and  partly 
by  the  demolition  of  ii-i'less  fortilicati"ns,  tlie  Hlliiii,'  up 
of  some  .if  the  c.iiiais  and  the  i  Icaiiin)!  i>f  others,  ami 
the  widening  ol  seviral  of  the  olil  streets.  The  older 
parts  of  the  town  are  now,  in  fact,  prim  i|ially  occupied 
Ijy  (liincse  and  natives,  and.  thoii^di  intermittent  fe»er« 
lire  tllll  said  to  lie  prevalent,  we  doubt  whether  it  be  inucU 
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more  imlie<aUhytli.in  most  other  idaeos  on  the  Island.  Thii 
existing  fortifications  consist  only  of  a  few  small  battcriej 
and  redoubts  In  and  about  the  city.  'I'hc  houses,  of  brick 
and  stuccoed,  are  spacious  and  neat ;  the  grouml  flonr, 
in  the  principal  houses  are  formed  of  marble  flags  ;  th? 
chief  street  lies  along  brth  sides  of  the  river,  and  con.^ 
sists  of  the  olHces  and  warehouses  of  the  principal  incr! 
chants,  ncme  of  whom,  as  already  stated,  pass  tnt  nisht 
in  Hatavia.  The  Stadthaus,  in  which  the  courts  of  \li„ 
are  held,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city;  at  the  opposite 
qu.arter  is  the  cit.adcl,  a  square  fortress  with  a  bastion  at 
each  angle,  containing  the  residence  of  the  gov,  and 
some  warehouses :  there  are  3  churches,  and  a  then'.rt' 
The  Jaccatra  is  navig.ible  for  2  m.  Inland  for  vessels  of 
411  tons  burden ;  the  harbour,  or  rather  road,  which  is 
very  extensive,  is  protected  by  a  r.inge  of  small  islamlj 
anil  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  from  300  to  .'lOO 
tons,  about  IJ  m.  from  the  shore.  U.at.ivia  la  the  depAt 
for  the  produce  of  all  tl»'  Dutch  possessions  In  the  E 
archipelago ;  as  spices  from  the  Molucca  islands  ;  coiTee 
and  pepper  from  Celebes  and  Sumatra  j  gold-dust  and 
diamonds  from  Hornco  ;  tin  from  Banca ;  tortoise- 
shell,  bees'  W.1X,  dye-woods,  &c.  from  Timor  and  Turn- 
bawa,  ^c.  Originally  no  Dutch  sKip  was  suffered  to 
|iri!ceed  homeward  without  flrht  touching  here.  Many 
junks  from  China  and  Slam  formerly  traded  thither'' 
but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Uritisli  at  Sinjta^ 
jiorc,  their  tr.ade  witli  Hatavia  has  greatly  decrc:i.<eil. 
The  manufactures,  as  tliose  of  leather,  lime,  cartlien^ 
ware,  sugar,  and  arrack,  arc  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  :  their  campong,  or  peculiar  quarter,  is  tiio 
chief  seat  of  bustle  and  activity ;  and  the  trade  of  the 
town,  except  in  the  articles  monojiolised  by  Kuropeans 
is  wholly  in  their  hands.  Many  of  them  are  wealthy,' 
they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistratisi 
Tlie  British,  according  to  Mr.  E.arl,  form  an  imponant 
lioily  of  merchants  here,  and  posses:;  about  2,000  sij.  m. 
of  land  on  the  island,  much  of  which  is  cultivated  witli 
sugar  :  there  are  said  to  be  about  200  English  subjcct.i  In 
Hatavia,  including  those  serving  in  the  Dutch  mercantile 
navy. 

Perhaps  no  colony  in  the  world,  not  even  exceptini{ 
Cuba,  h.as  made  so  rapid  a  progress  .as  Java,  during  tliu 
last  ten  \  e.irs,  in  the  production  of  all  the  great  coluiilal 
sl.aples,  iint  especially  in  those  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  in- 
digo, i'he  trade  of  Hatavia  has,  in  consequence,  been 
vi  ry  greatly  incriascd ;  but  the  recent  statements  of 
the  imports  and  exports  th.it  wt*  have  seen  refer  to  tlie 
island  generally,  and  we  have  no  means  of  spccifyini; 
exactly  how  much  Ixdongs  to  Hatavia.  At  an  nvernse  of 
'he  til  I  ee  years  ending  with  1H30,  the  value  of  the  inipiirts 
into  Hatavia  amounted  to  lH,2.i7,600  II,,  ,ind  that  of  tlie 
exports  to  I7,t>'.l4,!l00  11.  Since  th«!n,  however,  we  ham 
little  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  port  h;n  Ijeen  at  least 
douliled.  'I'he  value  of  tlie  exports  from  Java,  in  IW 
amounted  to  42,2iil,(i42  W.,  or  3,.'i21,8o,'U.  (See  Java.) 

\  large  ]iortii>n  of  the  trade  of  Java  is  in  the  hanili 
of  tile  Nellierl.iiids'  Trading  Company;  and  the  prol«. 
Iiiiity  seems  to  De  that  it  would  be  still  greater,  were  it 
left  n  holly  to  individual  competition.  Hut  we  must  lie 
laiitious,  in  the  absence  of  specific  information,  how  we 
censure  a  system  that  has  beeu  productive  >>f  such 
striking  results. 

A  bank  has  been  est.ablished  .at  Hat.ivia,  with  acapitiil 
of  2,(KK),(XH)  fl.,  with  brandies  at  Sanuarang  and  .Soura- 
baya.  It  seems  to  be  a  most  advantageous  concern, 
having  realised,  accoi  ding  to  the  oHicial  stalemeiu,  apni 
lit  of  ;i;ii  pir  cent,  during  the  year  emled  M  March,  Ihlls, 
Mr,  Karl,  who  is  lii'tter  iniormed  as  t<i  the  manners 
and  habits  tli.in  the  trade  or  policy  of  the  Dutch,  inaki's 
the  following'  statement ; — ■"  'i'he  mode  ol"  life  piir^ni-tl 
by  tlii^  Kiiropean  resiileiits  at  Hatavia  Is  rather  nuMin. 
toniius.  lint  is  easily  sii|iported  by  those  who  have  i,'i(;it 
peciiniarv  a  lvaiita(;es  in  view.  Ivarly  rising  is  (.'ciicriilly 
practiscif,  the  morning  Ix'iiig  by  lar  the  most  agrecalile 
part  of  the  day.  The  time  liefore  lireakla.st  is  spent  in 
riding  or  gardening,  aienrdiiig  to  the  t;isle  of  the  iiiiii. 
viilii.il ;  and  ailcr  a  stih>t.iiitial  meal  at  H  o'clock,  lluy 
repair  to  their  town  olhces.  At  the  eoiii'lusion  ol  lli'.i 
liiisiness  of  tlieday,  tiiey  retire  to  tlicir  country  iiouscs  in 
a  .'i  o'clock  dinner  ;  .'nidadriie  round  the  kiiburlis  ncni- 
pics  the  interval  between  that  repiist  and  tiie  clii.<iiiK  in 
iif  night  ;  when  thi'y  either  return  home,  nr  prucce.l  l.i 
speml  the  evening  at  the  11,'iriiiiiiiii',  an  estalilishiiM'.! 
loriiied  u|ion  the  same  principle  as  the  large  cliiU>  1  i 
I/iiiidiin  ;  the  majority  of  the  lliirojieaii  residiiils,  Diitrji 
and  loreiun,  bi-iiig  iiie'mbers.  'i'he  regnl.itioiis  are  parii- 
(Ul.irly  favourable  to  slranners  :  a  ri'sideiit,  who  is  nut.i 
nieniber,  cannot  be  admitleil  .  but  a  visiter,  alter  ImIiir 
iiitrodiKi'd  by  a  member,  may  nsort  to  it  whenever  I.e 
plea.ses  during  his  stay  at  Hat.ivia.  The  evenings  a:  the 
llarinoiiie  .ire  siient  in  loiivirsation,  or  in  piajing  ,it 
cards  .iiid  liilli,triis.  and  it  is  peril  ips  tin  more  lrei|iii'iiti,l 
by  the  geiilleineii  from  tiii'ir  ii.iviiig  little  iiileil.  rlii  il 
aiiiii-enii'iil  .It  home.  The  gn-ater  iiinubi'rol  thelMiiii 
teiiiaies  have  been  born  on  tlie  island,  and  are  raili'  r  d,'- 
licuiit  in  puliil  ut education,    'i'liey  are  olleu  rcin.ii»,iljly 
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fair,  owing  to  tlicirbcing  seldom  exposed  to  the  weather ; 
the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  them  extremely  listless, 
anil  they  soon  attain  that  embonpoint  which  we  are  apt 
to  assi'date  with  the  idea  of  l>iitch  beauty. 

"  There  are  few  public  amusements.  On  Sunday 
evenings  a  military  band  nerforms  on  the  Konlng's  Plain, 
which  nttrarts  the  residents,  who  attend  in  carriages  or 
on  horseback  ;  and  the  community  is  occasionally  en- 
livened by  an  amateur  play,  or  a  grand  ball  given  by  one 
of  the  public  functionaries.  The  annual  races,  which 
are  always  well  attended,  were  established  and  are  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  English.  Some  very  good  half- 
bred  Arabs  are  nccasiunaliy  run ;  hut  the  race  lietwecn 
tlic  country  horses,  ridden  by  native  jockeys,  is  by  far 
(he  most  amusing,  and  tlie  riders  jockey  and  are  out- 
jmkeyed  in  a  style  that  would  not  disgrace  Newmarket." 
(f:(isl,rnSens.) 

Datavia  was  biilH  by  the  Dutch,  in  IfilO;  In  18II  it 
was  t.ikin  by  Sir  S.  Auchmiity,  .iiid  belonged  to  the 
llriiish  till  181t>,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  former 
iMssi'ssors. 

IIMAVIA,  a  town  of  the  U.  Slates,  New  York,  Genesee 
f^.,  W  in.  N.K.  Buft'alo.  Pop.  in  IM.'i,  4,130.  This 
nourishing  village  was  laid  out  in  li-oo.  It  has  a  court- 
house, gaol,  and  other  public  buildings ;  a  weekly  news. 

'"{i.^TE  ISLF,.  an  island  lielonging  to  Hindostan, 
nrnv.  (iiijrat,  and  ofT  its  \V.  extnmity;  lat.  '^2^  27'  N., 
illn^^  'i'.'"^  10*  l'"-  't  has  a  good  hartiour,  and  cniitains 
iibiiiit  J.IMHI  houses  :  but  is  chiilly  noted  for  a  celtbrated 
tiiiiple  lU'dlrated  to  the  god  Itunchor,  and  mucli  fre- 
qiieriteJ  by  pilgrims. 

liATIl,  a  city  of  England,  N.  E.  part  co. 
Smicrset,  102  ni.  W.  by  S.  London,  on  the 
Avon,  alonjr  which  if.s  buildings  extend  for  up- 
wards of  2  m.,  asccndinjr  the  acclivities,  and 
iTouninff  some  of  the  summits  of  the  ndjoinin;^ 
raiijjeot  hills.  Pop.,  in  1801,  ;).%!. W);  in  18;J1, 
.vO.SlT.  This  city  is  distinguished  for  its  archi- 
tccUir.il  elegance,  and  the  beauty  and  extent  of 
its  public  promenades.  The  fineness  of  the  free- 
stone, of  which  ilsedificesare  mostly  built,  and  the 
noble  scale  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
;.rriiund  plans,  fully  equal  the  taste  displayed  in 
their  elevations.  Amongst  the  most  prominent 
jil.ices  are  the  C^ircus,  in  which  the  Uoric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  orders  are  combined,  and  from 
whence  :t  spacious  streets,  of  corresponding  cha- 
racter, diverge ;  the  N.  and  S.  parades,  which 
have  noble  terraces,  rai.sed  on  arches,  and  coin- 
niaiiding  extensive  views ;  Kingston  Square,  and 
the  new  streets  and  fine  esplanade  formed  along 
the  river  side,  beneath  the  terraces  last  named ; 
(iucin  .Sipiare,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  an 
iibeliili  in  the  centre;  the  Itoyal  ('resccnt,  with 
ionic  columns  springing  from  a  rustic  ba.»iement, 
,iml  I'riiwned  by  a  rich  entablature;  with  Lan.s- 
down  and  Cavendish  crescents  ;  Uelle  Vue, 
l'i)rllaii(l,  and  2  or  3  other  places :  I'aragon 
uuiltlings,  Uclvedere  and  Marlborough  build- 
•  inifs:  in  the  level  plain,  extending  on  the  N.E. 
>ide,  are  the  line  ranges  of  Kensington,  Ciros- 
ii'iior  I'lace,  and  Walcot  Terrace;  lastly,  the 
■.triictiires  in  the  new  town,  on  the  river, "  The 
hitter,  wliicb  winds  through,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  ol' the  city,  is  spanned  .by  ii  stone 
hriil.^es  (one  nf  ancient,  and  one  of  incKlern  con- 
.slniction),  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  connecting 
li.illiwiik  with  Walcot,  and  adbiding  a  direct 
KVi'is  t'riim  the  London  road  to  the  finest  parts 
iif'liu' cily  ;  another  iron  bridge,  contiecling  the 
North  I'araile  with  the  I'ulteney  Road,  and  three 
sii-'|H'iisii.iii  bridges. 

Thel.imoiis  tin  rinal  .springs,  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
llie  plaie  is  so  dependent,  rise  in  the  mid.«t  of  the  limited 
|l:nii  skirted  on  Ilie  !■;.  and  S.  by  the  Avi  n,  from  three 
ili'tinit  simri-es,  at  a  small  disianie  frnin  e.uli  other. 
The  waters  of  each  are  received  into  fiiur  extrii^ivn  re- 
smiiirs.  to  wliirli,  suitable  liatlis  are  attaelieil :  that 
i.ilUil  ilie  Kings  Hath  is  the  principal,  and  is  >.npplied  by 
1  ipriiii!  rising  abmit  l.'iO  IV.  .S.W.  of  the  alili.'v.  'I'lie 
ijiieeii  s  ll.itli,  wliiili  Is  niiieh  smaller.  aiijoInK  tliis,  and 
isMijiplicii  fiiim  lliesaiiie  <0(iriv.  TheCruss  Hath  is  sini. 
|iliiillriiniaiiistinct  spring,  rl»iiij;at  a  short  disiaiiceS  \V. 
.Jl'thi'  liiriiier;  and  the  lint  Hath  Iroiii  .niritliir.  Ij  ill.  lur- 
tlicron,  in  the  same  direction.    'I'he  giaiid  i>uiii|i-roi)in, 
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connected  with  the  Kind's  Bath,  a  very  handsome  building, 
erected  in  17!i7,  forms  the  principal  centre  of  attraction 
during  the  f.ishionable  season  :  it  has  an  orchestra,  and  a 
tine  statue  of  Nash.  Like  the  King's,  the  Mot  Bath  has  a 
pump-room,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  each  haaapubllc  pump 
connected  with  its  spring,  of  which  the  gratuitous  use  ft 


allowed  during  the  day.  Besides  the  nubile  baths  (which 
are  principally  used  by  the  hospital  patients  and  tho 
poorer  class  of  Invalids),  tliere  are  private  baths,  belong- 


ing to  the  corporation,  and  others,  called  the  Abbcf 
Baths,  belonging  to  Earl  Manvers :  these  arc  chieHy  re- 
sorted to  by  tlio  wealthier  classes,  and  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  sudatories,  and  every  accommodation.  The 
mt'diclnal  waters  of  these  springs,  when  fresh  drawn,  are 
quite  transparent  and  destitute  of  colour  and  smell,  the 
temperatures  being— of  the  Kiug's  Bath,  110°;  of  the 
Cross  Bath,  112°;  of  the  Hot  Bath,  117°  Fahr.  They 
contain  carbonic  add  and  nitrogen  gases,  sulphate  and 
miniate  of  soda,  sulph.ato  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sili- 
coons  earth,  with  a  miiinte  portion  of  oxide  of  iron.  Re- 
sjicoting  both  the  gross  amount  and  relative  quantities  of 
these  there  is  much  discrepancy  in  the  numerous  trea- 
tises on  the  subject,  liy  which,  occasional  variation  may 
be  inferred:  the  impregnation,  both  chalybeate  and 
saline,  is  greatest  in  those  of  the  King's  and  the  Hot  Bath  ; 
the  water  of  tho  Cross  B.ith  has  most  earthy  contents. 
Large  nu.intitles  of  gas  pass  up  with  tlie  water,  in  bubbles 
of  considerable  size.  Taken  iiitern.dly,  the  waters  act  as 
stimulants,  raising  the  pulse  considerably,  and  exciting 
tlie  nervous  system :  they  are  considered  peculiarly  effl- 
carious  In  cases  of  gout  and  of  biliary  obstructions  ;  a» 
baths,  they  are  used  for  various  chronic  and  cutaiieou) 
disorders ;  their  topical  application,  by  forcing  a  stream 
nn  the  diseased  part  (called  dry  pumping),  is  also  much 
in  request.  The  morning  is  the  usual  time  both  for 
drinking  and  batliing.  The  reservoirs  are  discharged,  at 
regular  intervals,  through  channels  connected  with  tho 
Avon. 

The  principal  buildings  devoted  to  religions  pnrposei 
are, — tho  abbey  church  (the  Litest  specimen  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical CJothlc  in  the  kingdom),  a  beautiful  structure,  once 
called,  from  the  large  size  and  number  of  its  windows,  the 
lantern  of  England  ;  it  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  church,  A.  D.  1495,  and  was  completed  in  1606  ;  Itf 
tower  is  IH2  it.  in  height :  St.  Michael's  Church,  a  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  handsome  spire,  erected  in  ll<30 ;  St. 
James's  Clinrch,  re-built  in  1768;  that  of  Walcot,  a  very 
spacious  building,  recently  much   enlarged,  with  free 
sittings  for  tho  poor;  Christ  Church,  a  fine  structure, 
erected  by  subscription  in  179S;  with  other  churches 
and  chapels  connected    with   the   established   church, 
and  mostly  raised  within  the  last  century.    Catholics, 
Moravians,    Erienils,  Baptists,    Independents,    Method- 
ists, and  l.'nitarians,  have  also  places  of  worship.    Of 
the  establishments  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  the 
principal  are,  —  Bath  Hospital  (completed  in  1742),  for 
tlie  reception  of  sick  poor  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
(except  the  city  itself),  who  come  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
waters  ;  it  is  incorporated  by  a  charier,  and  supported  by 
donation.s  nnil  subscriptions  :  the  Bath  United  Hospital, 
combining  the  same   objects   as    the   previous  dispen- 
sary and  those  of  a  casualty  infirmary  ;   it  is  supported 
like  the  last-  Bcllott's  Hospital,  endowed  in  the  reign  of 
Jas.  11.,  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Hath  Hospital,  but 
lor  men  only  ;  it  provides  lodging  and  bathing  for  about 
IS  ;  Black  AUns,  endowed  by  Edw.  VI.,  for  tho  support 
of  10  poor  persons  of  the  place  :  St.  Jolm's,  endowed  in 
Hen.  1  l.'s  reign,  for  the  support  of  six  poor  men  and  ai 
many  women :    Partis's  College  (a  large  quadrangular 
r.ange  on  the  upper  road  to  Bristol),  for  the  support  of  30 
decayed  gentlewomen,  10  of  wiiom  must  be  widows  of 
clergymen  ;    each  has  a  house,  garden,  and  h.-indsome 
annuity.      The   chief  establishments  for  education  and 
literature  are,  —  a    free   graniniar-schuol,  endowed    by 
Edw.  VI.;    its   mnstership  (which  carries   with   it  the 
rectory  of  t:liarlcombe)   is  in  the   gift    of  the  corpo- 
ration:   the  Blue   Co.it    ch.trity    school,   founded    a.  I). 
1711,   for  cliithin;^,  and  teaching  .'iO  lioys  and  bO  girls 
re.adInK,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  two  other  free  schools 
for  girls  onfy  ;   one,  for  tho  initruction  of  poor  children 
of    Bath    and    Hath-lnrum ;     a    national    school ;     tho 
Catholic  .and   the  Mctliodist  free    srhonls.      Tho  Bath 
and  West  of  Englaiid   Society,  established  in  1777  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,   arts,  manufactures, 
and  conimiroe,    has  devoted  itself  rhielly  to  the   first 
of  these  objects,  and  published  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions :  tlie  Bath  Literary  and  I'hilosopliical  Institution, 
establlslird  In   IH'JO;  it  is  a  handsome   Doric  building, 
(ooeupyiiig  the   site  of   the   Lower    Assembly    Booms, 
which  were  then  burnt  down,)  and  comprises  a  library, 
museum,    labor.atoiy,    and     lecture-room  :     the    Public 
Suliseriptiiin  Library,  estahllshi'd  In  1*10,   has  an  ex- 
tensive colleetlon  oif  hooks  ;    and  there  are  iiiaiiy  cir- 
cul.iting  libraries.    A  nuvhanies' institute  was  established 
in  I.K2S.       Tlio  piililic  Imildings  appropri.ated  to  businesi 
or  amnsenii'iit  nrr,--tlie(iuihlhall,tlieseat  of  theiiuirter 
sessions  and  the  court.s  of  record  iind  request;  the  tv. )) 
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first  named  by  the  corporation,  the  last  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  an  act  of  ^Mh  Geo.  III.,  for 
recovery  of  debts  under  10/. ;  its  jurisdiction  extends  over 
tlip  city,  and  several  parishes  In  the  hundreds  of  Bath- 
forum  and  Wellow  :  this  court,  which  sits  every  Wedncs- 
day,  has  nearly  absorbed  the  business  of  the  court  of 
record.  The  prison  is  a  spacious  building  in  Bathwick, 
chiefly  occupied  l)y  debtors,  and  by  delinquents  prcvi- 
ously  to  their  being  fully  comniitteJ.  t'onnnercial  Hooms 
were  established  in  ls;(i).  The  niarket-huusc  is  an  exten- 
sive range  of  buildings  behind  the  Guildhall ;  n)arket  days, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  'I'hc  theatre,  in  the  Grecian 
style,  finished  In  1S05,  towers  over  the  surrounding  struc- 
tures, in  the  central  part  of  the  city ;  the  Treeniasou's 
Lodge  (built  in  1817)  Is  also  conspicuous.  The  Subscrip- 
tion Club  House,  and  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Subscription  Koonu,  Ate  estahlislunents  similar  to  the 
London  club  houses.  The  Upper  Assembly  Kuoms  are  a 
superb  suite  of  apartments,  in  whiili  the  subsiTiption 
balls  and  concerts  of  the  season  arc  held,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  masterof  the  ceremonies.  The  city  assemblies 
are  occasionally  held  in  the  banqueting  room  of  the  Guild- 
hall. These  concerts  and  assemblies  constitute  the  chief 
amusements  of  the  iilacc  ;  iK'sides  which,  however,  there 
are  two  spacious  riuing-schuols,  for  exercise  in  bad  wea- 
ther :  when  fine,  Lansdow n  and  Claverton  Down  are  the 
favourite  equestrian  resorts.  There  are  annual  races  on 
the  former,  the  week  subseouent  to  those  of  Ascot,  and  a 
spring  meeting  in  April  for  half-bred  mares.  Besides  the 
various  promenades,  and  the  Sidney  (iardens  previously 
mentioned.  It)  acres  of  the  Bath  conunon  have,  within  the 
last  few  years,  been  laid  out  in  public  walks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  named  the  Itoyal  Victoria  I'ark. 

Bath  no  longer  iKKists  its  aiuicnt  pre-eminence  In  the 
say  world  as  a  fashioaiU>lc  resort.  It  is  now  surpassed 
by  Brighton,  and,  perhaps,  also,  by  Cheltenham,  which 
attracts  a  Urge  portion  of  the  company  by  u  liicli  it  used 
formerly  to  be  visited.  In  consequence,  its  increjise  has 
latterly  lieeu  comparatively  slow,  and  it  has  become  much 
more  a  place  of  iHTinanent  residence  than  formiTly  ;  the 
facilities  for  education  and  the  numerous  aert'imns  w  liich 
it  afl'urds,  with  its  greater  cheupness.  making  it  a  desir- 
able residence  for  numerous  families  whose  finance? 
might  not  bear  the  greater  expenditure  ul  L(mdon.  It  is 
■till,  however,  much  resorted  to  during  it»  season.  It  is 
flivourably  situated  for  trade  ;  the  Avon  iH'Ing  navigable 
to  Bristol  on  one  side,  and  the  .\v»n  and  Kennet  lanid 
on  the  other,  enabling  it  tu  maintain  a  water  communi- 
cation with  the  metropolis,  and  places  interuiediati' ;  two 
branches  of  this  canal  extend  from  Bath  into  the  coal  dis- 
trict S.VV.  of  the  city.  But  business  and  pleksure  do  not 
often  amalgamate  ;  a.ul  tlie  only  inanulacture  is  the 
coarse  woollen  clotti  cailci  Bath  coatiii).',  ind  kersey- 
mere, made  in  the  immediate  iieiglibouiii<>oil.  At  'I'wer- 
ton,  li  mile  from  the  city,  are  three  clothing  and  one 
brass  mill,  worked  liy  the  Avon.  There  are  two  fairs,  one 
held  on  the  14th  Feb.,  the  other  .luly  llltli,  but  they  have 
lost  most  of  their  ancient  consequence,  whicli  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  nnollen  niaiml'acture,  first  introduced 
here,  under  the  ausiiicei  of  tlie  monks,  in  the  reign  of 
I'Mw.  I.,  wild  granteu  the  charters  by  which  tlie  fairs  are 
held:  the  line  of  tlie  (•real  Western  r.illway  passes 
through  Hath,  and  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase  its  la- 
cilities  of  coinmunicatioii.  It  stamls  on  the  lias  and 
oolite  formations ;  In  the  latter  (which  bounds  it  on  the 
N.E.  and  a  portion  of  the  .*<.)  tin'  noble  Ireestone  quar- 
rliu  occur  whciHC  its  liuihllng  inaterlali  are  derived; 
both  formations  also  alTord  lime  ami  luller's  earth,  and 
abound  In  fossil  rem;iins,  as  well  a*  In  line  springs,  which 
rise  to  witlilii  4(1  or  .'•II  leet  of  th<-  summits  ol  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  I'urnlsli  ni  ampli'  supply  of  water  to 
every  part  of  the  cilv,  i  omluited  thither  Iroin  v.irlous 
reservoirs,  by  pipes,  tlie  greater  p<rt  ol  which  have  been 
laid  by  the  ior|  (iration.  Tin'  pari.  luiil  imiiiic.  Iiouml- 
arles  of  Bath  comprise  the  parishes  of  .St,  Janie«,  .St 
Michael,  Sts,  I'eter  and  rani,  Wall  ot  (the  iiottion  .S  of 
CharlcomlH').  Bathwick,  and  LyncninlM'  ami  WIdconilie. 
Vop.,  In  iHil,  4fi.7lKi :  \n  \»»\.  ,'iii.hii,/  ;  of  these,  at  the  ,ast 
CPnsui,  ,V.i|  were  empliyed  in  iii.uiiilie  tiires,  and  4.:iliN  In 
retail  trades  and  handicralt.  I'lie  tiinlrni  y  uf  llie  city  to 
increase  In,  at  present,  chiefly  in  Wahot,  and  in  l.yii- 
cumlx'  and  WiilonnlN' :  the  lorno'r  coiittlliites  Its  most 
Fat''n>lve  and  wealthy  ii'MIIoii  ;  the  latter  latin'  risiilinre 
of  a  large  portion  I'f  thi'  inanulucturlng  popiihttion. 
Hath  I  hilniN  to  tx'  a  iMuoiigh  liy  piescription,  cnnttriiied 
dlildi  d  liilo  7  wards,  and  gi'VeriH'd 


by  charter  ;  It  i>  ii 
'  V  K  mayor,  14  aid 
ifunicliul  Keforni  Act. 


and  4'icoiiii)  lllors,  undir  the 
It  has  sent    i  memlH-rs   to  the 


bv  K  mayor,  14  aldermei 
Municliiid  Keforni  Ai 

II.  uf  (om.  since  the  ri'Ign  ul  Ldward  I.  It  was  sup- 
pose<l,  in  Kll.to  have  7,;msi  qiialilying  teiiements,  or  te- 
nements wciitli  III/,  a  year  and  upwanU  ;  bill  owing  to  a 
large  proportion  ol  these  being  hi  as  liirnlshed  huliflngs, 
It  had,  In  I>t3'<.  only  :i,ii'.i%  nvMi  red  elulors.  I'revlMosly 
In  Itie  Keforni  Art.  tlie  cleillve  francliiT  wa>  eki  hi'lvely 
*rs(i'd  In  the  m,'ivor,  aldiimeii,  .iiel  i  ommini  i  oom  il.  »  ho 
were  also  self- elected.  (  oiipilnlly  Willi  Wells,  Hath  gives 
tuune  tu  a  diocsir,  cu-cktenslu*  (ekcludiiig  Bedmliislcr) 
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with  the  CO.  of  Somerset.  The  sec  was  fixed  nt  the  latter 
A.  D.  9fl.'>.  and  has  since  been  transferred,  successively,  to 
Bath  and  to  Glastonbury,  and  again  restored  to  Weljj 
whose  dean  and  chapter  now  elect  the  bishop.  ( Oibson'srd 
Camden's  Brit.  pp.  186,  187. ;  6  &  7  W.  4.  c.  77.)  The 
bishop's  revenues  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  1831,  to  S,<I4G/.  a  year. 

The  present  city  may  almost  be  called  a  creation  of  the 
last  and  present  centuries  ;  f  ir  previously  it  was  com- 
prised in  an  area  of  aliout  .W  acres  (on  the  limited  plain 
amidst  which  the  hot  springs  rise),  and  surrounded  by 
walls  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  its  suburbs 
consisting  then  merely  of  a  few  detached  cottages ;  so 
that  the  parishes  now  forming  its  roost  important  and 
populous  portions  h.id,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, scarcely  an  Inhabitant ;  whilst  the  three  small  ones 
within  the  walls  (Judging  from  the  church  registers) 
could  not  have  conlained  a  fourth  part  of  their  present 
numbers.  Its  ra|iid  extension,  celebrity,  and  magnltl. 
cnce,  are  chiefly  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  two  in- 
dividuals :  one,  the  remarkably  adroit  and  clever  person 
known  as  Vfau  Xiish  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Wood  the  archi- 
tect.  The  former  was  elected  master  of  the  ceremonies 
in  1710',  and  thereafter  riiliKl  as  arbiti'r  elegantiarunt 
for  upwards  of  ."lOyears  (the  most  flourishing  period  of  its 
fashionable  ann.ifs);  using  the  influence  his  peculiar 
talents  gave  him  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  perma- 
nent importance  to  the  city.  The  other  commenced  his 
architectund  labours  with  (jiveen's  Square,  the  foniuia- 
tlons  of  which  were  laid  in  I72!t.  This,  and  the  streets 
diverging  from  it,  as  well  as  the  N.  and  S.  parades,  lie 
lived  to  finish,  and  also  to  plan  and  commence  the 
Circus.  All  thesj!  remain  as  nionunients  of  his  genius, 
unexcelled  by  any  subsequent  achievements. 

Bath  was  founded,  and  its  first  walls  built,  by  the  Ro. 
mans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  :  they  named  it  Aqna 
Sold,  and  retained  the  niace  between  11  and  4  centuries. 
The  walls  and  gates  (which  remained  till  the  Isth  cen- 
tury) were  built  durin;^  the  !;;*er  Saxon  period,  on  the 
Koman  foundatl.os,  and  partly  from  the  niins  of  their 
temples,  arch' s.  Ike.  Camden  .tIvcs  many  inscriptions 
from  frui^iVients  tlms  irnhedded(ifii/.  pp.  18H,  \w.t.)  ;  and, 
in  W-.rner's  llislori/  iff  Ihlh  (pp.  'a.  211.  .T2.),  the  ri'itiains 
of  Itoman  temnles,  baths,  coins,  \c.,  that  have  been  dls- 
covered  at  various  times  many  feet  beneath  the  present 
surface,  are  figured  and  ilcscrllx'd.  Hand-mills  ol'  stone, 
,tc.,  relics  of  the  British  ;  and  colfins,  coins,  &c  ,  of  the 
Saxon  period,  are  also  given  by  these  authors.  Its  lint 
charter,  making  it  a  free  bnrougli,  wai  granted  bj 
Kichard  1.  I'he  inannfacture  called  Hath  lieaver  h.idnt- 
tallied  much  repute  at  the  close  of  the  l,Mli  centurv,  at 
which  time  tlirce  guilds  of  artificers  —  weavers,  talliiri, 
and  shoeniidiers— .exisli'd,  to  whom  Bath  owed  Its  ibiii 
importance.  (I.rlamlt  llin.  l\.  Ii7.)  It  w,is  first  mado 
a  corporate  city  by  a  charter  of  3'id  of  I'liz.  Thii 
and  till'  charters  of  <.ith  and  3ltli  Geo.  III.,  extendhii;  llio 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  were  tin-  jtoverniiig  oiU'S,  pre- 
viously to  tlie  late  municipal  act.  Ihe  gross  revrimeor 
the  corporation,  in  \><\'i.  amounted  to  14, ,'■,'14/.,  chielly  dc. 
rived  from  the  rents  and  renewals  of  their  estates,  walcr- 
rents,  market-dues,  and  profits  of  the  liatlis.  (  Muninual 
Iniiimiss  Uiihiil.  1».'I.S.  .\pp.  pt.  ii  p.  Ilnu.,  i-l  Jiv/  )  ■rhe 
Immense  tliicknessol  its  walls  must  nave  made  it  astrnnij. 
holil  in  the  earlier  period  of  lis  history  :  but  in  later 
times  it  has  iicmt  lireii  a  station  of  anv  mIL'tary  import- 
ance.  It  was  lortifiedand  held  for  thi' king  at  tlie  onihri',il( 
of  llie  civil  wars;  and  alter  liiing  taken  and  retaken  sciiril 
times,  was  iiltiMatily  cediil  to  the  parliament  In  IM.'i. 
I  hrlstopher  Aiistey,  author  of  the  .Vci^'  llntH  (lunlt.mvi 
.lolin  rainier,  aiilhor  of  the  iilan  lor  conveying  inuiU  lir 
coaclies,  uitli  other  di,lingi|[shed  jN'rsons,  were  iliiIic'i 
'if  Hath.  (SiiliniiM,  l'i<lyliiH.  c.  il.  ;  llm  t\f  lluiili«i:iUm, 
lit).  II.  ;  (iililan.  roll.  «//.  ;  l.'/iinil't  i'lill.  v.  'I.  \  Diiiiliik'i 
Miiniis.  toim  1.  ;  Sliidihit'i  llnl.  I  tihui  c.  I:i.,  iiiiiy  Iki 
relerreU  to  for  the  eailler  lilstorv  and  trade  of  ihi'  |ilaci'. 
I'he  I'aurlh  Iti'iuirl.  pp  ;iil!l.,  <7  irii/.  ;  and  the  l:<ghlli,  p|i, 
■Vt?.,  «'/  uti..  Hi  i'tnittmat.  on  t'/iiji'i(ii'j, contain  lui  acriiuiit 
ol  those  of  Bath.) 

lis  I II,  a  to»ii  and  port  of  the  1'.  Stales,  Maiiii'  ni , 
Lincoln,  on  the  W.  siili'  of  the  Kennebec,  ahont  |m  m 
from  the  sea.  hit.  CC^  W  N  ,  long,  li'.i  i'y  \\  V„y. 
3,77'l.  Il  l>  pleasantly  sltiialed,  and  Is  one  of  tl.i'  ini'>t 
conimenlal  towns  In  Ihe  slate  The  ri\er,  whlrh  il 
.cidoni  Irorvn  user,  admits  ve-vels  of  consider. ilili'  liiir- 
ileti,  Bath  Is  Ihe  name  ol  several  other  lo»n>,  and  iiKu 
of  leveral  loonlries  In  Ihe  IL  Stales, 

HATIIGA  11',  a  town  and  par,  of  SioilanI,  ro, 
l.lnllihgow.  r>ip.  :i  V.i:i.  'ihe  town  Is  slluateil  on  lli» 
iniddli'  mail  Utwreii  I'dliiburgh  and  GU'gow,  |i  m. 
W  SW.  Ihe  former,  anil  lie.  s  llnlltligoo  II  •Uiidi 
on  the  .S.  deilisily  of  a  tulge  of  hills  eMin  liii^  ai  run 
Ihe  CO.,  and  comprises  an  ohl  and  a  ni'W  pxrtinn  ;  tlip 
loriner  i  oiisUtiog  ol  narrow  crooked  lane«,  on  .i  •n-rf 
derlivily,  and  Ihe  latter  of  icori>  niodi'in  ami  Ix'tti  r  '"idt 
hcMises.  on  iiiiiii'  h  vel  ground.  Ihe  siree  «  an  »rll 
pasid  mil  IlLrhted,  and  it  Is  ahondaiilly  sopplh  •!  villi 
gixxl  water,  brought  from  a  dlstanco.     The  i Ininh,  • 
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clumsy  edifkc,  was  erected  in  173;  and  there  arc  3  or 
4  dissentinit  mi  eting  housc«.  Uathgate  was  created  a 
free  burgh  of  barony  in  1824.  The  inliab.  are  principally 
employed  in  the  weaving  of  cottons  for  the  Glasgow 
nianutacturers,  and  in  the  adjacent  coal  and  lime  works. 
It  has  ail  excellent  academy,  liberally  endowed  by  a 
native  of  the  town,  who  acquired  a  fortune  in  the  VV. 
Indies,  which  furnishea  education,  of  the  best  sort, gratis, 
to  all  natives  of  the  par.  It  has  six  annual  fairs,  two  of 
which,  at  M'hitsiintlde  and  Martinmas,  are  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  as  eactle  fairs.  A  weekly  market  is 
|i(>|il  on  Wednesday.  T'lo  par.  is  generally  in  a  high 
slate  of  cultiv.ition. 

1).\TIIURST  TOWN,  a  town  of  W.  Africa,  on  the 
S.  side  of  tiic  mouth  of  the  river  Uambia ;  cap,  of  the 
Hritish  possessions  on  that  river,  and  seat  of  a  civil 
lieut.-govcrnor  ;  lat  13°  W  N.,  Ion.  1(>" 3li'  W.  It  stands 
on  ihe  K.  end  of  St.  Mary's  Island,  a  fertile,  but  low  and 
swampy  spot,  about  4  m.  in  length,  ami  :<  m.  in  breadth. 
Pup.  1 18311,  of  the  town  :uid  island]  '2,S'2.''>,  of  whom  3G 
only  are  Kuropeans  ;  the  rest  being  liberated  Africans, 
^laiulingoes,  Jolofs,  &c.  The  main  street  facing  the  river 
is  occupied  with  Kurupean  warchiiusesaiid  private  dwell- 
ings ;  tlie  other  streets  are  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  but 
uiipaved,  and  are  lined  mostly  with  African  huts,  indosed 
within  small  gardens.  The  Guverninent-house,  liln!  the 
other  European  buildings,  consists  of  one  Hour,  raised 
upon  brick  pillars,  furnished  with  vi-randahs,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  lung  Right  of  steps.  Tliere  is  a  spacious 
liiispital  for  liberated  Africuiis  near  the  town  ;  there  are 
three  Wesleyan  chapels  and  a  nii.sslonary  school  :  the 
number  of  the  armeii  force  here,  in  IM3li,  was  321.  Most 
ol  the  Kuropean  settlers  are  inereliants,  trading  clilelly 
ill  gum  Senegal,  bees'  wax,  hides,  ivory  and  gold  ;  the 
other  principal  exports  are  tortoise-shell,  rice,  cotton, 
African  teak,  camwooil,  palm  oil,  country  cloths,  *c.  : 
the  import  duties,  in  IH34,  ainuiiuted  to  3.0lli/.  ;  and  I'i7 
vis.-els,  tonnage  11,7'iH  tons,  entered  the  port.  This  set- 
tlement was  est.ibllslied  in  iHlll ;  it  was  several  years  ago 
thriatened  by  the  nelghbimring  Uarra,  chleltain,  -but 
friendly  relations  have  since  been  entered  into  with  th.it 
nation.  (AUxiimier's  I'niiagf  tolhi- Cohniis  ()/  IV,  Africa, 
ill  l'<3"'.  Pl>-  Ih"*— 7'2.  itarlin's  History  unit  Slalislica  iijf 
llii- Colonifs,  1h:«I,) 

IIATINU.All,  a  large  Inland  town  of  llindostaii,  proT. 
Iliijpi  iitana;  lat.  3iP  li'  N.,  long.  74^  4H'  E.  Its  vicinity 
ii.is  been  celebrated  for  Its  breed  of  horses. 

IIATI.EV,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  W.  II.  co. 
York.  The  par.,  which  contains  (i,.T.iO  acres  and  11,33,") 
inhab,  is  principally  In  the  wapentake  of  Aggbrig,  Ivit 
piirlly  also  in  that  uf  Morley:  the  town,  which  has  l,H4l 
liiliali.is  in  Ihe  former.  The  pup.,  both  In  the  town 
Hill  (lie  riintigtioUB  district,  is  prliieipally  engaged  In  the 
winilliMi  trade,  esiieelally  in  the  inanufactiire  of  what  is 
cilli'il  wlilti'  clotii.  The  ihiirib,  built  in  the  reign  of 
lluiiri  VI.,  has  several  miiiiiimeiils  of  the  I'itzwilliam, 
Seville,  and  other  principal  laniilles  In  the  vicinity. 
TliiTi'  is  here  also  a  well  endowed  free  school,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

HA  rol  M,  a  sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  ;\sla,  prov. 
Tri'liiziind,  near  the  Kussian  fnnitier,  on  the  E.  >hore  of 
till'  lll.uk  Sea,  4  in.  N.  from  the  niiintli  of  the  Tehorok, 
l.il.  41"  !lx'  111"  N.,  long.  41  3H'  .VV  E.  Top.  V.IIIK),  y  It 
I-  limit  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  is  nut  furtilleil.  The 
liailiiiur.  whiih  1m  ii|ieii  tntlie  i'..N.E.  and  N.,  i>  iterenih'd 
nil  llie  \V.  by  a  priijerliiig  tongue  of  la  iil.  ami  lias  deep 
»  III  r,  l.irge  ships  aurhnriiig  within  a  lew  It.  ol  the  shore. 
Till'  I  iiiiligiiiiiis  eoiiiitry  is  lerlllr  in  Irnlts,  i  urn. and  rice  ; 
hill  il  ha'.>ery  little  trade.  i.Kliil'rotli,  TitliUuuiiu  C'liu- 
ai».-.  p.  \t\-l.) 

HA  r  I'AdMA,  a  village  of  Venetian  l.ninbaidy,  prnv. 
I';iilii,i  iiM  Ihe  canal  nt  .Miinselice,  In  in.  S.  by  \\  .  I'ailna, 
i'np.  :i,iHNi.  It  has  liiil-waliT  liatlis,  iilileb,  uilli  eiiiii- 
iiii>ilhiii.«  liiiihlings  and  agiee.ible  priniieiiailei  along  the 
c.iiul.  atlrai'l  a  eitii!>ii|eral>li'  iiilliix  ni  b-ninpany. 

HAI  lAI.AII  ((<iM/in,  ,1  huge  liiiiii  id  IliniliiKlan, 
priiv  I, allure,  eiinsldereil tile  lie.illhiest  place  In  the  I'lin- 
j.ili,  ill  an  npeii  plain,  'Jii  in,  N.E.  L'mrllsir  )  lat.  31"  4H' 
S  ,1.111.  7'.'  <>'  E, 

H\  r  I'Et OI.I.AII  ( //(i/Mivi/rt,  the  round  tywn),  ania- 
riliiiie  iiiwii  of  s. line  slie  ill  llliidiistaii,  priTv.  t'aiiara  i 
III    I.H     .t.'N.,  hill.  74'  37'  |.'., 

HA  I  rKIISI'.A,  a  p.ir.  ami  lnwn  of  Englaiid,  liiinil. 
lliivl.iii,  ill.  Siirrev.  I  iii  S.W.  SI.  raid's  I'lip.,  |kv1, 
{•'xi :  l»:il.  .'■,.14(1 .  liiiiiM's  III  Ihe  l.iller  dale,  l.iiV'.'.  Arii, 
i.nv  iiefes.  Il  c.iiiipriM's  a  low  loel  Inn  i  mi  the  S.  bank 
lit  the  ThAines,  and  InriiiH  one  of  the  suluirbs  In  the  nie- 
triipiiils  1  a  wooih'ii  liriilge  riiniiei  ts  It  willi  (lielMa:  il 
I'.iiiUliis  many  resiiei  lalile  li.iiHei  and  delached  tllla'. 
I'lie  parith  ihwreli  l>  a  nrndi  rn  lithk  biiiMhig.  with 
li.wer  .mil  spue,  iHtlde  Ihe  r'tir  ;  aii.ilher  li  ih  been 
enrled  within  a  rei  eiil  perlinl,  liy  ilie  eiiiumloliiin.rs  ap- 

iiilvil  fur  sill  II  piirpiise*.      I  here  Is  a  free  lelinid  for  'ill 

)•,  and  a  natloiuil  tchuul  fur  l&U  boys  and  ulrlt,    The 
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Southampton  Railway  passes  through  the  parish ;  one 
part  of  which  (on  the  E.  side)  is  an  undivided  tract  of 
p.-uture,  the  rest  chiefly  market-gardens,  fur  the  supply 
of  vegetables  to  the  metropolis,  fur  which  the  parish  ii 
noted  t  especially  aspi.ragus,  said  to  have  been  nrst  cul- 
tivateti  there.  The  p'.ace  is  called  I'atricery  in  Domes- 
day, and  the  manor  was  given  to  the  abbey  of  West- 
iniuster,  in  exchange  for  that  of  Windsor,  by  Wmt  I. ; 
hence  the  present  name.  It  was  granted  by  the  crown,  in 
11127,  to  the  St.  John  family,  and  the  celebrated  Lord 
nolingbruke  was  born  and  died  in  tiieir  mansion  (since 
removed).     It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  Spencer. 

BATTLE,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  c.  Sussex, 
r.ape  Hastings,  bund.  Battle,  !>2  m.  S.E.  London,  Pop., 
1S2I,  2,*V2 ;  lfi3l,  '2,<l'.l!) :  houses  iit  Latter  date,  516.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  woody  knolls,  which 
bound  it  on  the  H.  and  S.E.,  and  enclose  it  in  a  vale 
which  winds  on  to  the  sea,  at  Hastings-  The  principal 
street  (about  }  in.  in  length)  is  terminated  by  the 
magnificent  gateway  of  the  old  abbey.  There  are  a  few 
good  modern  structures,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  arc  ancient,  and  of  mean  appearance.  The 
church,  partly  In  the  Homnn  and  partly  in  the  Gothic 
style,  has  many  antique  devices  on  the  glass  of  its 
windows.  There  is  an  endowed  sclioolfurSO  girls  and 
boys,  and  a  charity  school  fur  4li  boys,  supported  by 
iubscription.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  I'uesday ;  tt 
monthly  one,  on  Ihe  siune  day,  for  cattle  ;  and  '1  annual 
fairs,  on  Whit  Monday  and  Nuv.  'ii.  Gunpowder  is 
tlie  only  manufacture,  for  which  there  are  several 
extensive  mills  in  the  vicinity:  its  excellence  is  sur- 
passed only  by  that  made  at  Dartford.  Battle  is  the 
central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  14  parishes.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  I'^piton :  its  present  name 
is  derived  from  the  great  battle  between  HaroUl  and 
William  of  Nurniaiidy,  in  lIMjIi,  uf  which  it  was  the 
arena.  In  the  following  year  the  Conqueror  founded 
the  abbey,  in  comineinoration  of  his  victory,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  snIKciently  attest  its  ancient  magnitieence. 
On  the  completion  of  its  church,  he  deposited  in  it  the 
famous  ridl  in  whieli  the  names  of  all  the  leaders  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  tliu  expedition  were  Inscribed. 
Copies  of  It  are  still  extant,  though  not  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  interpolated  and  lalsilied.  Bene- 
dictine monks  from  Normandy  were  Its  first  occupants  : 
their  abbot  was  mitred,  and  a  peer  of  parliament  'I'he 
aliliey  was  built  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  overlooking  a  fine 
extent  of  woods  and  meadows,  and  was  endowed  with 
all  the  lands  for  a  league  round,  lii'sides  various  manort 
and  churches  in  other  counties.  Many  subsequent  royal 
ami  private  diinatioiis  were  added  to  tne  original  enduw- 
ineiil.and  its  prerogatives  and  iinmnnitles  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  (  hrlst  L'linreli,  Canter- 
bury. In  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  leave  was  obtained  t(i 
fortify  the  abbey.  At  the  general  siippresslun  its  annual 
revenue  was,  according  to  Speed,  1ih7/.  (h.  lo^i/. :  Dugdale 
makes  It  «kii/.  14».  "Ji/.  Sixty  monks  were  pensloiu'd 
oir.  'I'he  remains  occupy  three  sides  of  a  large  qiia- 
ilrantrle.  (I'ltiiiiltn's  Jlril. ;  Dunrtiile'a  Monas. ;  iKii- 
Hani's  'I'liiir  i  (iilinii'i  i'oiist  oj  Sussin.) 

HA  I  THIN,  a  town  uf  European  Itussia,  government 
of  TelieriiigofT,  beautiUilly  situated  on  the  Seini,  an 
allliieiit  of  the  Desiia.  Top.  ,'i,ll(Hi.  ?  Il  Is  chielly  reniark- 
alile  fur  the  eaMlle  in  Its  vieiiilly  beloiigiiig  lo  Count 
llasoiimolskl.  who  has  ctahlished  mannfactnrcs  In  the 
town  of  cloth  and  wax  eaiiillei. 

HA  V  A  It  I A  (Germ,  liiiiirn  ;  I'r.  Iliiiii'n),  n  ciiiintry 
In  Ihe  S.W.  of  Geniiaiiy,  am  lent  ly  a  iliieliy,  alterwardt 
an  elei  torale,  and  now  raised  to  tlie  rank  nf  a  kliigiloni, 
being  one  nf  the  principal  id  the  seeonilary  European 
states.  It  is  cuiihiiimmI  of  two  dlstliut  parts,  einninoiily 
ileslgiiateil  Ihe  "  I'errilury  ut  the  Daiiiilie  iinil  .\laliie,  ' 
and  the  "  Terrlliiry  of  the  lililiie  "  The  liirmer,  which 
eiMii.iri.ses  alioiil  7-'<llis  u!  she  iiinnarehy,  exleiids  from 
17'  111' 111  .'ilN  41'  N,  l.il.,  ami  friiiii  H','il'  to  KW  44'  E. 
lung.,  anil  Is  hiiiiiidid  N.  by  the  kingdiim  of  Saxony, 
till'  principalities  of  lleuss,an.i  the  slates  ofdiieal  Saxony  | 
E.  and  S.  by  the  stales  of  the  Austrian  empire  i         ' 


t 


txony  ^ 
.  iiid  \V. 
by  the  territuries  of  I  leitoral  Hesse,  Ilesse-Darniitadt, 
llaili'ii,  and  the  kliigdiini  III  Wiirleiiilierg.  The  llhliie  ter- 
rlliiry lies  (III  Ihe  W  slih'of  thai  river,  by  which  It  Is  partly 
lioiiiided,  and  Is  iiimplelely  Mparaled  Irinii  Ihe  re»t  of  the 
llatarl.iTi  ilniiiliiiiuis  by  Ihe  illll'rpll^ltlllll  of  Ihe  terrlloriet 
of  llaili'ii  and  Hesse- llarnisl.idt  :  Il  exteiiils  Irnm  4H"  bl' 
lo  4'.i  '  .Ml'  N.  lal.,  and  Irnm  7  '  II'  to  s"  31'  E.  long. 

l-.iliiil.  /'iVi(//i</(i>M  —  (  iiiisiderablediscrepaiieleshnvB 
prev.illeil  In  the  slateineiits  rispecting  the  superHeial 
extent  uf  llivarla.  Aienrdliig  In  Hassel.  It  iimtuiiil 
3'2,h3|  Hrll  «i|,iu  i  olliers  liaie  rediieed  It  tn  ■Ji<.|30  sii, 
III.;  and  llerghaii..  In  his  lain  work,  rstlliiules  It  M 
liiilM  (iurituui,  or  'ill,S<'l7  Eiig.  iq,  m. 
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BAVARIA. 


ProTinci-s,  anil  tlielr  fonner  Designation. 


Opper  Bavarin,  formerly  Circle  r(  Isar 
Lower  Havaria     •  -  ' "~ 

Palatinate 

L'uuer  Palatinate  and) 
Kallslnn  -         I 

Upper  Kranconin 

Afiitdle  Franconla 

Lower  Franconla  and) 

Aachanentmrg  •/ 

Swaliia  and  NettburK     ■ 


xiwer  Danutic 
Kliine      - 
lUgen       • 
Upper  Maine 
lleiat 


Lower  Maine 
Upi>er  Unnutie 

Total 


ArealnMi.m.  Pop.  Jan.l.  1838< 


Pop.  to  tq.  mi 


6,614 
4,1  l.t 

4,198 
«,826 
S,798 

3,604 
3,8S8 


684,405 
315,117 
565,345 

449,608 
480,1t30 
507,604 

679,47.1 
533,687 


2!»,fi37 


4,315,46!) 


lOS 

US 
254 

107 

SIS 

its 

160 
1.18 


Chief  Townt  and  Pop, 


Munich 
Pauau  • 
Hpirea  - 
lUiiaban 

Bannlth 
f  AnRpach 
X  NureoiberK 

WttRiburg 

AuKilmis 


.IIHI 
9,(10(1 
8,7(10 
52,0(10 
M,0(») 

40,1UU 
SS,i0O 
34,000 


Mfvn<«iil  nf  Poimlalim.  —An  a»crajre  of  1 1  jenn  from  1  Sli  1  to  1  S.V>  mit  the  following  resulu :  —  Deaths,  1 1 6,319 1  marrlaon,  j;  jTn . 
]>•%.  !'inh>,  .M),l'.<n  iiMilei,  .'iS.lSH  femak'^  ;  111  'u.  births,  1  <,^US  inalei,  14,'J95  fenul*  i  leg.  blnlu  lu  lit  March,  4.  I«g{u  to  iilenit.  Iiirih,' 

nnubo.  Tlicsn  uiiitn  ne.ir  Culmliach,  nml  traverse 
r.tnconiii  In  a  W.  liircttloii,  rnvivinn  in  (liclr  proxrcii 
c  Kodadi,  the  I, inn,  ,inil  tlic  Kruiironiaii  .Saalr,  which 


■1-1  tit  I.     A verajfe  annual  incn-afcc  of  p*»l>.  '^.T,(l6.1. 

In  1M7  the  tot.il  pop.  w.-u  4.31.''i,4ffi*. 
Surface—  Mounlains.  —  Botu-niia  has  on  tnc  whole?  a 
moiintainoHs  char.wter,  L  -Ing  nut  only  walliil  In  liy  lolty 
mouuLiini  on  the  N.  and  .S.,  biit  having  cxtLMislvo  chains 
runninK  through  its  interior.  The  lol'licst  inonntalns  are 
the  Norlc  Alps,  on  the  S.,  wliich  sejiarate  it  from  the 
Tyrol ;  their  most  elevaied  points  are  the  Znpspitz,  rlrele 
of  I»ar,  '.t.CiHll  ft., anil  tlie  \Vettii-i.ehroffi'n,  '.).;iH7.  The  AH- 
g.iu-Alps,in  thepro'v.  of  the  l'p|>er  Danuhe.  extend  from 
Kempten,  In  a  N.l'..  direction,  to  near  MIndelheiin.  The 
Hiichvo(;el  in  tliis  ranite  Is  H,  17ii.  and  the  Teufelgsiiss.  In 
the  same  priiv., '.i,'.!Ha  It.  The  liiith  lands  on  theN.fclde 
of  the  Daimhe  omtaiii  the  linely-Monded  chain  of  the 
Spessart,  which  commences  on  the  Maine,  at  the  place 
wnere  that  river  separates  It  from  the  cliaiii  of  tlie  (iden- 
wald.  and  traverses  the  prov.  of  Lower  Maine  from 
N.  to  S.,  covering'  an  area  of  147  sq.  in.  The  Inftiest 
■uminits  of  this  ran),'e,  siicli  as  the  KoKclsberK  and  the 
CeyerstierK,  rise  to  the  heicht  of  almut  '.i.dlK)  ft.  Tho 
most  common  roclis  in  the  .Spessart  are  granite,  gneiss, 
iycnite,  and  porphyry,  which  serve  ,11  a  support  fur  sand- 
•tone,  argil  an(I  calcareous  nuks.  S  of  the  Maine,  and 
alimg  the  frontiers  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  M  line  and 
tlie  Kez,it.  ii  the  rangcof  the  Steiger-Waid,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  chain  of  the  .Spessart,  and  i»  only  sejiaratcd 
from  it  by  the  course  of  the  Maine.  The  Kiiirne-deliirge, 
■  bleak  .ind  desolate  chain  of  niuuntains  ill  the  circle  ol 
Lower  M.ilne,  unite  on  the  \V.  with  the  chain  of  the 
Vogclslierg,  and  on  the  K  wllli  the  Thnringer-Wahl : 
they  are  more  extensive  and  more  elevated  than  t'le 
range  of  the  .Sness.irl.  and  are  covi'rcd  half  the  year  with 
•now.  The  llchtel.tieblrge.  which  connect  the  Kliiene 
mountains  with  the  llu'hmer-Wald.  lie  in  the  N.K.  p.trt 
of  tho  I'pper  Maine.  They  coii:.;st  chielly  of  gr.inile, 
gneiss,  i|U.U'lz,  and  clayslaie.  The  higliett  point  in  the 
range  Is  the  •uinmit  uf  the  (Ichsenkiipf  or  Ox's  Mead 
{'t.t^>  ft.).  The  chain  of  the  liirhmer-Wald,  which 
commence'  at  the  (ourees  of  the  Ki.'er,  and  running  along 
tile  I'!,  eoiiliiici  iif  ll,i\arla,  teriiiiiiates  .it  the  Mur.ivian 
mountains,  tlirowlii;:  uiii  several  branches  into  the  circles 
nf  the  Lower  Danube  and  Kegeii,  iiiny  be  aliont  'ilHIm.  in 
longth.  i'lie  most  rli'vati'd  suniinits  are  the  AsIht.  I,hJ4 
ft.  :  the  llocher,  4.7^(1  ft.  ;  and  the  Dragell,  4,o''4ft.  The 
llavarian  iiiiMintaini  arc  in  general  v  ell  wdodiil.  In  the 
flat  country  along  the  D.uiube  there  are  sonic  very  exten- 
sive marshes 

AiriT<.— Havaria  is  watered  by  tin-  largest  rivers  ot 
r,(  rniativ.  'I'lie  ni(i«l  ciinslderable  iil  these  ia  the  Da- 
niilM'.  which,  (in  enteriiiij  llav.iria  from  the  Witrtemlierg 
dominions,  is  nt  siitlidcnt  slue  to  In  iia>  liUIc.  and  after- 
wards fliiws  throiiTh  the  heart  uf  the  1  .g  lipiii.  making, 
with  Us  windings,  a  cdorse  uf  alKiiil  27o  Kng.  m.  In  its 
course  through  the  ll.ivailan  territory,  it  tliiws  past  the 
towns  uf  (iilnsliurg,  llurlistaill,  llMnaiiwierth,  Neiibnrg, 
Ingolstadt,  KallslHin,  .stratibing,  N'ilsholin.  and  I'assaii, 
and  receives  no  fewer  thin  **  rivers  :  the  1  hii  t  nf  these, 
on  the  right  bank,  aie  the  lller,  the  Lr<  h,  the  Is.ir,  and  the 
Inn,  all  having  their  smin  e  among  tlii'  Alps.  I'he  tiler, 
iN'fore  Its  jnnilloii  »iih  tho  Danube,  riHclves  tiie  llh  i- 
hach  ;  the  Isar  is  joined  hy  the  LoMacli,  Aieper,  and 
Wiirm,  and  fall*  Into  the  Danube  liehivs  Deggciidurt; 
the  Inii,  uliieh  rl>et  in  Switnerhind,  Hows  through  the 
Tyrol,  and  Is  navlgihle  beliire  it  enters  llavini:  it 
receives  the  .\'t.  the  large  river  Saija,  \r..  and  jmiis  the 
Danube  ne.ir  I'ass  lu.  The  streinis  mi  tlie  left  ur  Kran-  1 
ciinlan  side,  wlm  li  are  by  lei  tne.uis  su  large  as  those  nn 
III,,  iippiislie  bank,  are  the  Wnrnlti,  Ibe  Alliiiolil,  whn  h 
bat  its  source  In  the  Slelgcr.Wald  ainl  tails  Into  the 
D.iiiube  near  Kebli  1111 ;  the  Itf >hrb,icti.  ne,ir  liaU'iiliebn  ; 
IIk-  N.lab,  »l  II  li  descends  (ruin  the  I  Iclllel.tielllrge  allii 
illscliargrs  llsell  liitu  the  Daniiln'  alHive  lliilisbun;  and 
the  Itegi'ii,  that  lluws  Iriiin  the  lliclinier-NVald,  and,  Ira- 
vrrslng  Ihe  1  Ircle  In  wliicli  It  gives  name.  Joins  the 
DanulMi  uiiposiic  ltatl<lK>ii. 

The  uiily  (iin.ldetable  river  In  Ihe  V.  pirf  itt  llavaria 
l«  the  .M,iiii",  f.irnied  by  Ibe  jiimiIiuii  uI  tin  lied  and 
While  Maine,  the  luriiK  r  urlglnating  In  Ihe  viciiill)  u( 
Neiib.oi,  himI  the  la'ter  ilesceiiding  frulii  Ocliienku|r, 
)KUt  I'l   lliv  richlel-(itblr||e,  in  Ibe  circle  iil  the  t|'|wr 


flow  from  the  Kliiene-tieblrge,  tho  Kegnjtz,  and  inanv 
smaller  streams.  The  Hhlne  forms  the  K.  boundary  uf 
the  llavarian  province  which  bears  its  name. 

Liiki's — The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  tlietn 
large.  Besides  tin"  Lake  of  tJonstance,  only  a  5in.i|| 
portion  of  which  Is  situated  in  llav.iria,  the  must  exieii- 
sive  .ire  the  Ammcr,  about  l'2  m.  long  and  27  hi  circuit" 
the  Wiirm,  14  tn.  in  length  and  1  In  breadth  j  and  thi; 
Cliicm,  about  ^!>  m.  in  eirenit.  The  Staft'en  or  .siaffld 
the  Walchen,  the  K<H'hel,  mid  the  King's  or  iiartlinloJ 
mirus  lakes,  are  also  of  conslder.ible  extent.  Must  of 
these  lakes  .ibound  in  fish,  and  several  valuable  lislierlci 
have  been  established  on  them. 

Bavaria  possesses  few  coinnlete  canals  of  any  gnat 
magnitude.  A  canal  was  made  in  IH07  between  Ibisiii- 
helm,  7,4(10  ft.  long  and  .Iti  ft,  broad.  Another  cinal  wai 
llnlshed  in  IslH  lietween  Wiirth  and  Knltlingen,  Ki.iiatft 
long  and  (i'2  ft.  bru.id.  There  is  a  cjuial  in  the  w'  part 
of  the  circle  of  the  Isar  13,(1(10  ft.  in  length,  which  sav,.,  a 
distance  of  ft  m.,  and  avoids  the  dangerous  navigiiiiunof 
the  Ainmer  Lake.  A  grand  canal  is  now  in  progreii 
for  julning  the  Danul>e  with  the  Ithine.  It  is  to  rxlenii 
from  Dietfnrth.  on  the  Altmillil,  a  navigable  alllueni  nf 
the  Danube,  to  llainberg  on  the  Maine,  a  distance  el  V3j 
(7erman,  or  about  11'^  Kng.  in.  It  Is  on  a  large  scale,  .ind 
is  estltnatcd  to  cost  from  WlO,(KKi/.  to  ll(.(l,(iO(l/.  I'hi, 
inagnlliceiit  undertaking,  which  appears  to  be  deslliicil  to 
realise  the  iirojiTt  of  C'harliinagne  for  joining  the  black 
.Sea  to  the  (lerinan  Ocean,  Is  cariiiHl  on  at  Ihe  Iii5tlj,nti(iti 
and  with  the  assistance  of  ttie  llavarian  guverimient.  It 
is  already  far  advanceil  ;  and  uill.  no  doubt,  uhen  cinn- 
nieted,  he  of  the  greatest  importance,  nut  to  Uavaiia  unir, 
but  to  Kiiropc. 

Vlimalv.  —  The  climnte  ol  Bavaria  li  in  general  tern, 
perate  and  s,dubrlc>n»,  but  the  teinpiTatiire  is  ciiii.ii||.r. 
ably  inodllled  by  local  dlHerences  In  the  elevalien  i.| Hif, 
soil.  In  Ihe  nioiiiilainoiis  regions  It  is  culd  ami  lileiik^ 
hut  milih'r  in  the  lovv  coiintr)  :  In  the  |ilaliis  unit  vallvji 
Ihe  suininer  beats  are  sonietliiies  oppressive. 

ymesti —  The  llavari.m  birestsarr  very  extensive  nnd 
valuable  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  Ihn  kingiloin  IkIiid 

still  covered  with  natural  » Is.     The   most   Kiiiiinon 

trees  are  oak  and  lieecli  In  the  plains,  and  pine  and  llr  un 
Ihe  inonntains.  The  most  extensive  luresls  arc  sibiatisl 
on  the  Spessart  nnd  llhtrne  mountains,  and  in  tllellli^l|. 
bourhoiKj  of  Kempten,  where  they  cover  n  siirlaie  of 
■.i'lS.UIl  acres.  Tile  annual  ptoiliict  of  the  llavarian 
forests  is  estimated  at  'i.:i7(l,(H>(l  klafters  ;  and  tliiilHr  li 
one  ol  Ihe  iiiiisl  important  articles  of  export. 

The  tolliiwiiig  table  exhibits  an  appruxiinatlve  viiw  nf 
the  eMenI,  In  luies,  of  Ihe  lorests  In  the  dlllereiit  1  ircli'S, 
distributed  Hinuiig  (he  classes  to  whom  they  belong  :  - 


1 ' 

1 

(irclM. 

Vnr^l,       1'"   f"Wn», 
iJloM^lo.      1<»'«I».        Tolmll         T'l'sl 

hiaiV.    |"'»l  »'""'<l|  '""*"•  ;ol.» cm,; 
"""•    1     atloii.      1                  1                1 

Nar 

((.■^eil 

(oAcr  Ilitiyli* 
1   1  p|»T  Oatillw 
,    lower  Maiiw 

1  |.|'.1  Maine 

II.  >,il 

(llilue 

T.Hsl 

S»(,M.o      IPl,irifl 
y*a,uiOi     l',i..i,i,| 
173,'.».ni          ;h3 
»i;,i.<;i    iMi,i,(i.( 
K.t.i.i.ll     yv.-'H\ 

4ll„.M.'i      \ni.M1 
r/^,.^wl     l'.|.»4.^ 
.1IAAK.7I     »(,»„1A0 

v,tiy,.'ii'i  i,tii;,>ein 

al.lAVl  l,iv,,'«)| 
4ll,7.S^I    ;<|I,,4>I4 
4»l.<,',,^i     (,..,-,l,li 

3;i,si'i|    ;'.,t,i!.v 
iiHi,.',;(,|   :i,(.:iii| 

111;, ■■V'l'     TU.TI*.! 

I(.,%,ii(i;l    Mi.i;*,, 

Jo.ss'il    7(ii,;%i 

■(,roi,iii»'i,,.v,i,«ffil 

The  grots  aniinal  value  <>f  the  woods  and  fnresl<  Is.. 
longing  to  the  state  niiHiiuits  to  marly  n.Mi.iKSi/  ;  ImiI.  In 
(>>li>ei|iienie  of  (he  he.ivy  rxpensea  adetidliig  (hi  ir  ins- 
inigein  t||,  the  nell  pnuliiie  received  bv  the  slate  >uim'Iiii|< 
oiili  to  Utile  mure  th,iii  hall  (hn(  sum. 

Mimtiili.  I  lie  numeral  |iri,dni|i  of  ll.ivnria  are  iin. 
portanl  and  vnliialle  1  bol  tioltvlibstaiiiling  Ihe  itiitiii. 
r.lgelnent  held  ulll  (>>  Hiiverillllellt.  (bey  have  lolli.llii 
been  ((nnparalitily  iiegleiitd.     'I'lie  print  Ipal  |iiiMiijiU 
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reanlte. 

'  veryextennlvennd 
till!  kinitdoin  luiriK 
I'lie  ^nl^t  ninimon 
and  pine  and  lir  nn 
loreits  are  hIIuhIi'iI 
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HISA'iS  I.IU.JOt 
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."17t,»l»l 
I!m,.'i7(i| 
I'lT.'.i'il 
Ios.im; 
Tii.meil 


■•■.i.ijv 
:m.:iiii 
n«.iif.i 

■ill.'M, 

;i>i,:'»i' 


».7i)l,««»  i.,.Vi\»tf.' 


■ill  and  fnrr\l<  !>'• 
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jro  Halt,  coal,  and  Iron.  Salt  l«  a  royal  monopoly,  and 
orodiiocs  a  coimiderable  revenue.  According  to  Hau,  the 
coiU'iniption  It  about  3«,'i  >5  tons  a  year,  the  retail  price 
selng  (i  11. !»  ks.,  or  10».  per  cwt.  in  the  country  ;  whereas 
about  i,'MO  tons  are  annually  sold  to  Switzerland,  at  2 11. 
ji)  kg.,  or  about  is.  6d.  per  cwt.  There  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  iron-worKa  and  coal-mines  In  operation  ; 
but  thcquantltles  produced  arc  comparatively  Inconsider- 
able, not  being  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  might  easily 
ammint  to :  they  lielong  partly  to  the  crown,  and  partly 
to  private  individuals,  lllack  lead  is  obtained  in  some 
places  i  and  small  quantities  of  copper  and  quicksilver 
are  alio  produced.  There  are. an  immense  variety  of 
niarliles.  The  porcelain  clay  of  Uavaria  is  probably  the 
finest  in  Europe. 

Calllf,  ^<'.  —  The  pastures  of  Davaria  are  extensive,  and 
seiierally  good.  According  to  llocck,  the  stock  of  cattle, 
homes,  and  sheep.  In  the  diflerunt  circlet,  in  1428,  was  as 
follows:—  , 


l.ar 

Hrtctm 

l'|i|>i>r  Pnnulie 

1,i>«tT  Danube 

lli/.it 

I'lUHT  .Mnlne 

Louvr  Maine 

Kliini! 


L- 


Total 
In  lfl.17 


HoTsea. 


lU3,fi».1 
tJ'MCill 
65,fi67 
SI, 111^ 
31,S(W 
7,i'.IS 
ll.VKfi 
m.U'JS 


Homed 

Cmtle. 


!H8,3S4 

.1117,010 
21  l,Nil« 
It4(l,(ln0 

liUH.fi.'.g 
«riii,iiuii 

1I)4,IA» 


Sheep. 


159,1100 
!»1,1W 
97,3'27 
I3.'i,.l.VI  • 
18(1,1  KM 
131,101 

Ki(i,niin 

133,SU4 


Iges  seen  to 

■  'ho  wool- 

■intrles. 

horses, 

in  some 

J  to  know 


This,  however,  would  seem  to  be  n  most  inadequate 
jtiiik  rompnred  witii  the  extent  and  capacities  of  the 
country,  lienerally  speaking,  too,  the  quality  of  the 
itocK  used  to  be  very  Inferior.  A  good  deal  of  Improvc- 
meiit  lias,  however,  been  eflieted  in  this  respect  within 
the  last  ten  years  liy  the  estiiblishincnt  of  veterinary 
(fbiiols.  the  institution  of  prizes,  *c.,  and  more  than  all, 
In  III  lir  at  least  as  theep  are  oncer...  d  by  the  high 
nrlie  of  wool  of  late  years  and  the  1. 1 
aocriie  from  the  Improveinent  of  thd  ui- 
oriiuers  c.f  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  other  ' 
Alihiingh,  therefore,  neither  the  ator' 
nor  (.lieep,  he  at  present  so  extensive  • 
of  tlie  eontlgiioui  countries,  it  is  tat 
iliat  II  is  in  a  progressive  atato  of  Improieineni  ;  and  the 
eviinsive  market  that  the  aceebsion  of  Ilavarin  to  the 
lierman  Customs'  Union  has  openul  to  her  jirodiicts 
will  miii>t  iiroluhly  lead  to  new  elVorts  mr  the  Iniprove. 
nienl  of  this  amongst  other  branches  of  indu.«try.  The 
sMi'k  III  hogs  is  estinialeil  at  N'O.lHKi.  roiiltry  and  wild 
I'lml  are  plentil'ill ;  ami  In  the  eiri  li'Mif  Hi'j.it  ami  I  pjier 
Damilie  tiiepe.isaiilryrarryon  apmlilahle  l  rode  in  hnin'i-. 
The  wolves,  that  formerly  infested  the  llav.irian  loresft, 
are  now  nearly  extiliet. 

.(j;(7'i-«/(Mir.  — The  soil  of  Uavaria,  where  it  la  not 
riivired  by  morasses  or  moiinlains,  is  generilly  good; 
anil,  in  the  plains  and  valleys  It  is  deep,  fertile,  ami 
i;i|i.ilile  of  proiliuiiig  all  kinds  of  crops.  Owing  to  the 
iliniiranee  and  prejudices  of  llie  iieasaiitry.  a^rleiiltiire 
i.  .illi.  in  mo^t  pints,  in  avery  liaiKward  state,  and  large 
Inn's  of  arable  la.id  rontiniie  iiiiriiltivaled.  It  was  re- 
iTi.lv.  and  |iriili.ilily  still  conliniies  to  be  customary,  in 
rises  111  sickness  or  disease  niining  eattle,  lor  the  liiis- 
iMiiiliimii,  liiKtead  of  appljing  to  a  veterinary  siirgi'oii,  or 
.iilniiiiislering  remedies,  lo  drive  lliein  to  llie  sh.-lne  of 
Mime  saint  !  Hut.  thanks  lo  llie  siread  ol  rdmatiiiii. 
Hie  i-.iiillseatliin  ami  sale  of  the  ureater  part  of  tlie 
ihiinli  lands,  and  the  liitrniliielifiii  of  a  more  liberal 
sisliiii  oi'g'iii'fii'ncnt,  till'  prejinliies  of  the  |.e..|i|e  are 
ri|iiilly  rel.ixiiig  ;  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  li.is  been 
ri'ilaiiiied  :  and  an  Inipnived  s\  stem  of  eiillivallon  has 
Is'rii  iiilniihiied  Into  various  idslrii  ts.  and  is  iliMiising 
lliill  liver  the  whole  loiiiilrv.  (lineninient  has  /eahm-ly 
mrleil  itseirio  ivromiile  lm|ifi«i(nniil,  not  iiieniv  liyliie 
ril'unns  it  has  elTieleil  in  Hie  »)  stems  i.l'  ailmiiiisir.illnn 
ami  idmalliMi,  Init  iiv  the  drainage  of  extensive  inarsiies, 
anil  b>  lit  1  Biirts  to  iiinimve  llir  liri  ed  of  «lieip.  \i\ 

.Vxriiiilliire  is  iiiiist  iiiipriivi  il  In  Hie  valley  of  the  l),i- 
niilK'.  the  I  In  lis  of  lli'»at,  and  of  the  liiiier  and  Lower 
Miiliii'.  Tlie  plain  liing  to  tlie  S.  nf  Vimlcli  Ims,  on 
Hii'iiiiil  of  Its  iiiiNliiell>enes«.  Iiirii  «l\  led  Hie  graiiai  J  of 
liirniiiiy  I'riin  ipali  rii|i« -rje,  win at.  oals.  and  luilev; 
IkiI  111  e,  iiiai«e,  and  liiiekw  ileal,  are  also  paitlaliv  iiiltl. 
isteil.  No  .111  iir.ile  esllniale  I  111  lie  tiiiinni  of  the  pill 
dinlniiiess  of  the  (  riips,  Mirjlm;.  as  lliei  mnsl  mi  essa- 
nil  do.  lint  only  aeeordiin;  to  the  i|iialily  ol  Hie  tnll.  Imt 
aUoaiiordinu  to  the  skill  with  whli  h  II  Iseiilllvaled  and 

llie  nature  of  the  sea s  •      lint  I  iigli-l n  who  h.in- 

iHiii  In  llaiarl.i  slate,  that  under  inipir  inlliirr,  the 
|iriiiiine  ofiorii  and  turnips  l<  miMl  to  what  It  Is  In  the 

•  tl  u  sl-stisl  III  s  Tt'iy  rssl  sriirl lUvsrl.i,  In  llie  retinv  is- 

il..l.»ili.i.llMI  III!'  .mtsjir  iir.shiii  "I  Ihi'  llnt.ilMii  .l.'|i.  I.  iIhhiI  ''\ 
li.i.lill.  Ill  KnilH-li  .1.11        Mill  a  1  run  "I  il Ill  x.iiH.I  (lulillli.  III. .11' 

it.<ii fqiiiK ..  III..  MS il    'tt  liuilirls  all  SI  n  •tiulU  be  iiiiiier  |u,  l.ut  (nu' 
M  If  iHHier,  ilw  iiiuk. 


best  cultivated  districts  of  England :  and  notwithstanding 
the  vast  consumption  of  corn  in  the  breweries,  Bavaria 
has  invariably  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  prices  of  the  four 
principal  sorts  of  grain  within  each  of  the  circles  of 
liavaria,  at  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  with  1836, 
in  shillings  and  pence  sterling  per  imperial  quarter: — 


circles. 

Wheat. 

Rje. 

Barlejr. 

Oats.  • 

<.    J. 

•.    rf. 

I.    d. 

•.    d. 

Isar     ■ 

.30    0 

21   10 

17     t 

10    8 

l.ower  Danube 

2.5    a 

19     4 

14     2 

U    6 

KeKen 

2.5    0 

19     6 

a    3 

U    8 

rpiH-r  Danube 

2«    6 

22     1 

10  11 

10    4 

Hezat 

27     1 

21)  10 

17     6 

10    2 

Upper  Maine 

2S     1 

21     9 

17     4 

8    4 

1    Lower  Maine 
i    Whole  kingdom 

27    6 

SI     3 

17     4 

10    8 

27    7 

20  II 

l(i     6 

9    11     1 

•  The  hop-plant  is  cultivated  to  a  conaiderable  extent, 
particularly  in  the  circles  of  Heznt  and  the  Upper  Da- 
nube :  the  quantity  raised  varies  from  30,000  to  40,011) 
cwt.  a  year,  of  which  about  a  half  is  exported.  .  Tho 
culture  of  the  vine  is  well  understood  in  Bavaria.  'I'hn 
best  vineyards  are  in  the  circles  of  the  Lower  Maine  and 
tho  Ithine.  The  former  produces  the  wines  of  I'ranco- 
nla,  known  by  the  names  of  the  Maine,  Were,  Saale, 
and  Tauber  wines.  The  famous  Steinwcin  and  Liesten- 
wein  are  produced  on  the  hanks  of  tho  Leiste,  not  far 
from  Steinberg,  in  the  mark  of  VViirzburg.  The  best 
wines  in  the  circle  of  the  IHiino  are  those  produced  near 
Deidesheim,  and  Waclienheim.  The  average  yearly  pro- 
dnce  is  estimated  at  aliont  Mil)  llOd  eimers.  Hemii  and 
flax  are  grown  in  some  districts,  but  the  Bupply  Is  not 
suHlclent  for  home  consumption,.  Madder  and  lliiuorice 
are  very  extensively  produced,  and  form  coiisiilerabic 
articles  of  export.  The  culture  of  the  potato  has  r  - 
pidly  increased  during  late  ye.irs,  particularly  in  the  N. 
jirovinres,  and  its  produce  is  now  estimated  .it  above 
1 1,280,001)  schefl'els.  Beetroot  Is  raised  in  considerable 
qnantitiet,  and  there  arc  several  factories  for  its  conver- 
sion into  sugar.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  tiie  elides  ef  Ilciat  and  llliine.  Silk  has  been 
raised  of  late  years,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  t'on- 
siilcinble  iHirtlons  of  ground  have  been  laid  out  In  nurse- 
ries .and  lloHer-gardens.  and  large  iiuantitics  of  fruit  are 
exported  Irom  the  territories  of  Maine  and  the  lihliie. 

According  to  llerglmus  the  average  annual  .iinoiint  of 
the  principal  articles  of  agricultural  produic  in  Ba- 
varia, is 


(•lieli) 


HVL 

Wlieat 

Hurley 
Oals  - 


.Tiitnt  praiil 
:l'iilatut.« 

I'e.is  - 

Lentils 


V.9li2,'K10  scheHll 
l,'i.Vl,.-ii7      -- 

1.37N,M«I       — 

i,:i27,.'m;.i     — 

2,7'iO,818      - 


l(i,27S,SIS  •  - 
ll,2S2,n9  — 
I  M.iil)  — 
I        74.'<02      — 


Wine  ; 

lliips 

Ili-nipandli 

ll.is  ■ )  i 
Tellium  -I 
lt.*i)ieseeU  -i 
I'lipiiles  - 
M.Hldtr  -! 
Kislilir  ■: 
'liiiiln'r      -I 


79S,T'il  sillier. 
31,902  celnr. 

.1,17, SO  I      — 

K'(,.'>.17      — 
fi9,.1J9iicliell>il 
M,ls,1      _ 
47,.''i.'i  relnr. 
.13,811,131      — 
2,lli0.ll|liralhaim 


It  has  been  estimated  that  r.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
surlaco  of  tin'  kingdom  is  meiipieil  liy  tillage  and  pasture 
lands,  2'.l  per  cent,  bv  loret.ls,  ami  Hiat  IS  per  cent,  la 
waste,  lint  il  la  medfess  lo  s.iy  that  these  estiinates  aro 
but  iittli'  to  lie  dipiiideii  on  ;  and  that  at  best  tiicy  aro 
never  more  than  riide  ai.iiriixinialiiins. 

Uavaria  is  ino-llv  dlviiled  into  very  small  proiiertles. 
In  the  eiri  les  of  |.ar,  llegeii,  Limer  and  t'pper  ll.imibe, 
111  A.il,  and  rpiier  M.iiiie.  there  are  •i.'J.'>4.'iii:i  .  .tales, 
possessed  by  ('iIh;,i.ihi,i  prii|iilitors ;  bill  In  llieiiist  three 
circles  Hie  land  is  nut  to  nun  h  siiliilii  idi  il  as  In  llin 
oHiers.  Tlie  i.roperly  possessed  by  Hie  ttalc  ami. mils 
to  .ilnait  a  sKlli  pail  'nf  the  mllre  valin  of  tho  lamled 
properlv  of  the  kliigihim.  In  eoiisei|m  nee  ol  this  >.iiat 
mliilhislon  of  Hie  l.ind,  lliere  are  Imt  few  hired  l.iimt 
and  lew  hired  l.dnniiers;  wiieie.  however.  Hie  laller 
are  liiied.  tiieir  »ai.i  s  may  amount,  at  an  averagi',  In 
aliiiiit  H,/,  .1  d.iv.  Willi  piiu'lsions  in  h.inest.  In  towns 
w.igi.s  \ar\  lioiii  si/.  lo  IIk^.  a  d.iv.  .iieurding  to  Hie  Iradi' 
ami  Hie  skill  of  Hie  uoikman.  riiroiiglioiil  llaMiriii  nil 
sorts  i.f  lield  lalioiir  aie  perhirmed  indistrimiiiati  ij  by 
mill  and  womi  it. 

Miiiinliii/'iiis  ,iie  gemr.dly  in  a  luekward  st.ite,  and 
m.iniil.ii  Hiring  est. dill. hiinnls  ninslly  on  a  small  se.ile. 
Till'  beer  III. nil  if  II  line,  and  lirewei  les.  nin«l.  howeier,  be 
exei.|ili'd  Iriiiii  tlii>  reniaik.  II  iMiria  w  niM  i  erlainly 
ai'iii  ,ir  to  he  Hie  p.ii.idlse  of  lie  r-iiriiikers.  •'  No  imli- 
vnlii.il  in  (I.I-  mull!."  sii\ .  Mr.  Mr.ing,  "  nol  excepting  il 
Liihiliin  111  dheavi  1.  ill  inks  so  nun  h  beer  as  a  llavarian. 
I  a'li  rieililily  iiiliitiiied  lii.il  the  majiirlly  olllie  nieehanles 
ol  Mnnli  II  aie  i:mi  iv  s.itislieil  witii  less  jhan  |n  or  I7taiik- 
aiilsdilly.  Til.  le  iir.  two  kinds  of  beer,  tlie  brow  ii  ami 
Ihenhlli".  Il  i-  miihi  r  so  >troiig  nor  so  swnl  a«  our 
.Srolili  ale,  bill  its  Imp  ll.ainir  is  mole  delii  iili>  Il  U  nut 
unit  a  pleasant.  Imt  a  m  r\  wliohsiime  In  \  i  lai/e  ;  ami 
IriHU  Its  itnlveital  iise.  imi  ni.iy  easily  Inlleie  lh.it.  with 
the  I'Meptloii  of  Hie  I'liglMr  niitri'i|'oll<.  there  Is  nn 
I  heer  Is  brewed  as  In  .MiiiiK  h.  Tiiu 
\   ;l 
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other  cnloiiinl  products  j  spices  and  dye  »tufr» ;  cottoa 
Btuirs,  silks,  WL'ollciiB,  uiid  Ane  innniifaeturca  of  all  kinds  • 
drugs,  hemp,  und  flax,  &c.  The  importt  of  cattle  arc 
also  extensive,  and  those  of  hones  cxcceil  the  expnrtii. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  Is  estimated  at  10,000,000 1|| 
(S7S,000/.)i  but  every  one  acquainted  with  the  merest 
elements  of  political  economy  knows,  that  if  the  value  of 
the  exports  ainonntt  to  I4,0(H),000  A.,  thitt  of  the  imports 
instead  of  lM<ing  less,  must,  in  ordinary  years,  he  con- 
siderably greater.  Were  this  not  the  case,  conmierce 
would  be  a  means  of  impoverishing  the  country.  'I'l,,, 
duties  on  goods  imported  into  Bavaria  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  of  the  Prussian  Customs'  Union,  of  whioh 
it  forms  a  part.  (AVf  Pri'ssia.)  Its  proportion  of  the 
joint  revenue  of  the  league  is  IfiJM,  or  17  per  cent. 

t'ntil  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  league,  whirh  has 
opened  a  vast  extent  of  country  to  the  products  of  Ilaviiria 
its  natural  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  were  ilcJ 
feated  by  its  own  prohibitory  regulations,  and  those  of 
most  of  its  neighlmurs.  Sounder  and  more  enlightcnci) 
views,  as  to  commerce,  arc  now,  however,  beginning  t,, 
prevail  all  over  (iermany;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add, 
that  the  Davarian  government  has  given  a  powerhd 
impulse  to  industry  by  establishing  mcch.inics'  sclioulj, 
annual  exhibitions,  and  prizes ;  and  still  more  by  the 
ab<ilition  of  the  iiernicious  privileges  of  guilds  and' nir- 
porations.  Hut  a  vast  deal  still  remains  to  be  elleiti'il 
l>ef()re  industry  can  make  any  real  progress  in  tliis  aiul 
most  other  (Ji'rmau  states.  I'he  Kngiisli  reader  will  i,,. 
surpriseil  to  learn  that  here  the  number  of  labiniicrs 
permitted  to  reside  in  towns,  the  nunilwr  and  dislri. 
bution  of  trades,  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat,  and  cvci) 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  are  all  determinnl 
liy  artificial  arrangements, deperident  on  the  calculations 
a\  i  estimates  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  .ind  lu- 
forced  by  the  insiitution  of  passports  and  of  a  preventive 
police  !  The  wonder  is  not,  where  such  regulations 
prevail,  that  industry  should  be  In  a  di'pressed  ronditimi. 
lint  that  it  should  exist  at  all.  And,  in  point  of  f.-nt.  the 
progress  it  has  made  is  principally  ascniiable  to  the  lait 
of  llavaria  having  within  her  limits  Augsburg,  Nnnni- 
lierg,  and  other  towns  tli.it,  being  formerly  free  inipen.d 
cities,  have  been  but  little  injured  liy  lliese  prepo>ti'niiis 
regulations.  The  roads  in  llavaria  are  generally  had  ; 
aod  »e  agree  with  Mr.  Murray  in  thinking,  that  him 
laudable  soever  the  en<  nuragement  given  by  the  king  to 
the  tine  arts,  Ik'  would  confer  a  much  more  sidid  and 
iinporlant  henelit  on  his  dimnnhuis  were  he  to  apply  Ins 
energies,  and  divert  a  pnrlion  of  his  expen<lilure  to  tin  jr 
impriivcnient.  Tlie  public  roods,  such  as  they  are.  ex. 
Iiiid  upwards  of  ."i.MK)  ndles. 

The  llavarian  llorlu  is  ei|uivalent  lo'iirf.  sterling;  the 
eiiner.  or  measure  id  wine.  tii<.i{  gallons i  and  theschdiil, 
or  measure  id  corn,  to  '7'>l  imp.  i|Uart. 

J  iiw  an  til  ytiiriiiini.liir Considering  the  lenglhiniil 

periiiil  of  lrani|iiilllty  that  llavaria  has  enjoyed,  and  tin. 
stimulus  given  li  industry  by  the  secnlarisattoii  id  thr 
property  of  llu'  innnastrries.  ami  the  abolition  4d'  >;ni)ds 
and  ciiriioralioni,  liii'  progress  of  pomiialiim  lias  liiin 
slower  tiian  might  liavi'  been  expi'cted.  Tins  slow  irn- 
gri'SK  would  seem  to  Ih>,  in  part  at  least,  accountetl  lur  l>y 
the  law  whit'li  4'naets,  tli.tt  '*  tii>  mttt'ritint  hrtwvt'n  ft-o- 
;i/r  vilhimt  in)<it<il  »/nill  /)'■  iillniriil  vilhuul  Ihf  fnii'ifin 
pit  tniMiniri  I'J  Ihi'  jhior  ittstilitiuim  ;"  that  is,  of  the  prin- 
I  ijial  persons  In  each  provincial  district  elected  to  sii|i( ,-. 
Jiitrod  the  nuui'igenient  of  (he  pour,  who  are  boiind  r., 
refuse  such  pennissiiin,  unless  they  see  a  reasniiatile 
prosiiect  of  the  p.irtii  s  iMiiig  able  to  proi  Ide  Inr  the 
I  liililreii   that   may  hi'  expected  tii  spring  from  tin'  (ri- 

I d  union      To  Insure  their  vigllanci'.    It  is  enailid. 

tlial  the  ineinliers  of  poor  Inslitiltioiis  niglecliiig  luin. 
iiirie  Ihi*  law  "  ori'  fi>  unfii  ir  jor  Ihi-  iniinili-nntifi-  nf  Uu- 
iiiiiljiimiliin.  should  they  not  be  iilde  tu  mauilain  llii  iii- 
si'ltes  "  I  nd'iiilili  illy,  a  law  ot  this  surt  must  ti  ii  I 
poMi'iliilly  III  prevent  linpriivideiit  unions;  and  hi  are 
assiiii'il  thai  it  has  retarded  the  Increase  of  popniatinii, 
and  li.i.l  a  niost  s.ilnl.iry  itl'i'il  in  averllng  extrenii' |ii  . 
vert)  and  conseiniiiil  iiilTry.  i  See  .Ij'in-Hitix  l'\  tit  /'nur 
liitjtiiiif  ftittiftit.  p.  TI.) 

In  ll.ivaila  all  ill  stitiite  persons  have  a  legal  cla'iii  to 
ri'lii  I ;  and  im  doiilit  it  «as  llie  ulsli  In  |ire\itit  tin' 
aliiise  id  this  rl^'lit  Ih'it  h  d  lo  tin'  iiisiiinliiin  ul  tin' 
above  law.  Thai  it  has  In  eii  efleitnal  to  tins  end.  Is 
nniiersally  alinitti'd  ,  lint  illlhri  lit  opinions  are  intii. 
I. die  (I  -IS  tii  lis  lotliii'iii  t-  1)11  piddit  morals.  We  air  nut 
sure.  Inmt  ver,  IhnI  it  i  in  1h'  suci  essfoHy  |in|H'ai  liid  in 
(Ills  giiiinid  At  Miniili,  Imlieil,  half  the  birllis  aru 
nil  gilitnale  ;  b^l  (he  resnlruce  of  the  ciniri,  and  id  a 
niiiner'iiis  garrlsuu.  and  the  great  Inlliix  nf  Btranv'i  r., 
tei'Ui  siilhi  lenlly  lo  aic<ainl  lor  lids  In  the  cuiiiilr).  we 
Ih  llete.  the  murals  id  tlie  ll.ivariaiis  are,  in  this  reipnt, 
iiiille  on  a  level  with  tlii'se  lit  the  nllier  <-eiinan  slab  < 
Till'  priipnrtli  II  id  llletillionUe  lo  It  glllioate  biillis  is, 
liiiwevir,  lery  lilgli.  Ixlng  as  I  (o  4'4, 

Vidwlllisiaiiillng   Ihilr   liiimoderate    eiinsiiiiipilnii    id 
iHM'r,  mill   In  sum*' degree  also  ol  s|,ti  Its.  the   Ihnariitni 
Th»  lm|H)rl>  roiisiit  prim  Ipitlly  of  lugar,  coffer  ami  .  arc  really  sober  uinl  iinluslrloiii ;  and  thoU);h  Ignutunic, 


rstabllshment  nf  Herr  Pschorr,  built  like  a  citadel,  al- 
most rivals  the  works  of  our  Meiix's,  and  Barclay  and 
Porklns".  In  every  corner  of  the  city  you  And  Irecr- 
hoiiscs  ;  and  when  you  see  a  Bavarian  peasant  not 
working,  you  ore  sure  to  find  him  with  a  can  ofl-.-er  in 
)iii  h,ind."«  (dnniantj  in  ls,11,  11.  377.)  According  to 
Mr.  Murray,  the  •'  amount  and  qimlity  of  the  annual 
brewing"  is  a  subject  of  as  e.irnest  discussion  among 
the  Bavarians  as  the  vintage  or  harvest  in  other  coun- 
trloi  I  We  therefore  need  not  be  sun'rised  to  hear 
that  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  in  all  about  5,.'iflO 
breweries  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  they  consume  annually 
from  7.')0,(H)0  to  800,000  quarters  of  malt ;  and  that  their 
prnduco  amounts  to  aliout  W  000,000  gallons  I  If  this 
eitiinatc  bo  at  all  accurate,  it  gives,  supposing  20,000,000 
gallons  to  be  exported,  an  average  supply  of  17  gallons  a 
year  tc  ,-very  Individual,  young  and  old.  m.ile  .ind  female, 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  there  is  comparatively  little  beer 
drunk  in  the  Itlilne  province,  the  consumption  of  Bavaria 
Proper  will  la-  really  greater  lliau  it  appears  to  be.  even 
on  llie  face  of  this  st.itement  I  It  nmy  be  supposed,  per- 
iiaps,  that  this  enormous  consumption  of  Ix'cr  must  lie 
injurious  to  the  labouring  popnlattoii ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  The  desire  to  possess  this  luxury 
stimulates  their  industry ;  and  iiotwithstaiiding  their 
indulgence  In  it,  they  are  well  clothed  and  wi'll  fed  j 
there  Is  no  oppearance  of  (diject  j'overty  .■unongst  them, 
luid  beggars  ar'^  never  seen. 

Next  to  beer,  the  staple  products  of  manufacturing 
Industry  are  coarse  linens,  woollens,  cotlons,  leather, 
paper,  glass,  enrtlienw.are,  jeviellery,  iron-ware,  basket- 
ware,  and  wooden  articles.  Coarse  linens  are  mauu- 
fartured  (o  a  lonsiderable  extent ;  but  the  supply  of 
woollen  Sinn's,  worsted  hose,  and  cotton  goods,  is  inade- 
qiia(e  lo  the  consuniplion.  Tlie  ii'ather  manulacture  is 
extensive  and  iinporlant. and  leather  is  largely  exporteiL 
There  are  iUhivc  II!0  paper  mills,  about  .'lO  glass-bouses, 
'J.iNMI  saw-mills,  many  estalilishmenls  for  the  inanufac- 
tnre  of  wooden  clocks,  (uys,  \c..  and  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware.  Ironware,  especially  nails  ,'inil  needles,  is 
rxleuBively  maniif.'ictiiretl,  and  the  expnrts  are  consider- 
nhle.  The  optical,  nialliemalical.  surgical,  and  mnsical 
iiistrninenis,  made  at  .Miiiiiili,  are  liiglily  prizeil  on  the 
Continent,  es))4'Cially  llie  ti'lescopes  of  I'r.iiienlnirer. 
which  are  superior  to  lliiise  made  aiiywliire  else.  There 
are  also  foundries  for  caiinun,  aul  mannfacturies  id 
muskets  and  other  small  arms.  \-c. ;  and  constiler.ilde 
qiiRiitities  of  jewellery  are  evnurted  lo  most  European 
markets.  The  prim  ipal  inannl.iitiiring  towns  are  .Augs- 
burg. NiireinlHr^.  I'lirtli,  Siliwabicli.  lluf,  llayreulli.  \c. 

i'uttiitii'fi'i-.  -  rile  ci'iilral  situation  of  llaxaria  reiiilers 
kier  well  suilril  tor  the  transit  and  carrying  trade  .  and 
to  lids  Aiigsliiirg,  NiircinlH'rg,  llatisbnii.  and  Spires, 
owed  the  greater  part  of  lliclr  wiallh  and  celebrity 
during  the  middle  ages.  But  In  niodern  times  the  me.iiiV 
of  pnddiiig  by  (he  naliirnl  advantages  of  the  ioiiiit,y  in 
lliia  way  have  been  i  inoparatlvily  negliiled.  \>  itiiln 
these  few  >e,irs.  Iiov.ever.  they  ha^e  iM'gnii  to  alttait  the 
attention  Ihev  so  justly  ilesern'.  Ilesides  the  gri.it  ciiial 
already  alluiltd  In.  hir  uniling  tin'  Danidii'  with  the 
llliine,  a  jidiil  ktiiik  nuopany  "slaldislied   in  Ix.'Isi  a  re- 

f:nlar  steam  ciinininnh'.'itiiin  lu'iuern  l(atisb"n  and  I. int. 
II  AiMlri.i,  whii  h  was  i  xtendeil  in  the  presnit  year  (  Kfi) 
to  Dnnaiiwerlh  and  llin.  The  lirsl  railmad  with  slrnn 
rarriagi'i  iidriMliired  upon  the  Ci  nit  inei  t  was  that  bet  wren 
Nurenberij  .uid  |-'nrlli.  npiniHl  In  I's3-'i;  lint  nnlwith- 
•taiidliig  llial  the  dicided  sni  cess  of  this  underl. iking 
railed  inrth  many  similar  projicts  in  maiiv  parts  of  the 
kingdiiin  (Ills  line  roiiliiiiies  to  he  the  vnily  one  id  the 
kind.  Il.iiarin  has  a  gnat  resiiiirie  tnr  riiiiinii'''i  lal 
liiiderlakings.  in  the  credit  enjiived  by  the  luinkers  oi 
Aiigshiirg.  whirh  i.  still  one  id  tlie'  priin'lpal  plai  is  of  (he 
Condiient  fir  the  negotladoii  id  lulls  A  hanking  rinii- 
puiiv  lor  llie  Issue  Id  noli  s.  the  uisriiiinting  of  bills  id 
PXi  flange  and  the  advance  id  loans  on  mortgage,  has  been 
estaldishi'il  a(  Miinhli.  Though  saii('tlon>-d  by  govern- 
meid.  the  laKpr  Is  not  ri"piio-lliie  hir  lis  engaget.n  iila. 

The  exporls  iiiiisUt  ctii' liy  of  lorii,  llmlx'r,  wine, 
rattle,  sliii'p.  and  hogs,  botlir.  salt.  Iron,  leather,  glass, 
hops,  triiil  beer.  Koiil,  optical  and  loalhenndlcal  Instrii- 
nients,  winnliii  tm.,  jewillrrv.  in.ips  Ac.  Their  value 
Is  etlinalid  by  Iddin  ,it  alunil  l«,i««'iioort  l\M'<.l<i'>U  ) 
II  ;ear  Ai  curding'  in  the  same  niilliority,  (he  ipi.intities 
of  (he  prinnp.tl  artli  hs  e\|iorti'd  are  ,11  an  aver.ige  :  — 

lliirniil  callb'        •  •  Pmi.iski  to '.om.Oiid  head 
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luperstitton,  and  vice  atlU  prevail  In  some  districts,  they 
lire  fast  disappearing,  and  the  Bavarian  character  is  most 
respectable. 

Character,  Sic.  —  The  Bavarians,  though  all  Germans, 
difl'er  essentially  in  character,  according  to  their  de- 
cent from  the  different  tribes  of  that  people,  and  the 
dllTerent  circumstances  under  which  tliey  have  been 
placed.  The  inhab.  of  the  Khenish  prov.  are  the  most 
lively,  anlivc,  gay,  and  enterprising.  The  Swabianj  are 
remilrkable  for  a  certain  good-natured  Indolence,  which 
h.i'  exposed  them  to  much  undeserved  ridicule.  The 
Kranconlans  are  diligent,  intelligent,  and  steady,  but 
vary  i"  their  social  habits  according  to  the  Influence 
whfrh  I'rotestantism  hat  exercised  upon  the  Inhab.  of 
tlie  I'pper  Mail  c,  or  the  dominion  which  the  Catholic 
prelates  of  the  empire  have  had  upon  their  brethren  In 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower  portion  of  that  river.  The 
piipiilation  of  the  provs.  8.  of  the  Danube  retain  more 
characteristic  peculiarities  ;  and  the  fiavarlans,  though 
equally  brave  and  well  ilisposed  with  the  rest,  arc  heavier, 
niiire  sU|)erstitious,  and  less  active,  though  not  less  In- 
dustrious. In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the  dress  and 
tnanners  of  the  Havari.ans  and  Swabiuns  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Tyrolesej  and  thecllm.ite 
inclines  them  to  prefer  pasture  to  arable  husbandry.  The 
wiiineii  are  here  more  in  the  Helds,  and  partake  more  of 
the  out-door  labour  of  the  men  than  is  the  case  In  the 
N.  provs.  They  drive  the  cattle  up  to  the  hills  In  sum- 
mer ;  and  their  robust  health  manifests  itself  in  the 
leal  with  which  they  jidu  In  the  wait/,  and  iu  their  pecu- 
liar manner  of  singing,  called  "  Iiidtln."  The  character 
of  llieir  songs  Is  not  unfrequently  rather  free  ;  but  the 
indispensable  requisites  of  a  favoured  lover,  according 
to  the  "  Schnadi-rkUpfel,"  are  superior  agility  and  skill  as 
a  sportsman  and  wrestler,  which  must  be  proved  by  the 
imssession  of  sundry  trophies  of  the  chase,  such  as  cha- 
mois beards  or  feathers  of  the  rarer  birds,  which,  when 
worn  on  his  iiolnted  hat,  form  a  challenge  to  riv.d  heroes, 
who  not  unfri^iuently  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  their 
owner  ly  force,  according  to  the  laws  of  village  chivalry. 
The  wealth  of  the  large  towns  on  the  navigable  rivers  In 
the  middle  iges,  and  the  expensive  habits  which  it  pro- 
diiii'd.  iii.ay  yet  i»e  traced  in  the  costumes  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  burghers.  The  hood  of  rich  gold 
laie,  and  llie  boildicc  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver 
chains,  from  which  a  number  of  medals  hang,  form  the 
conimiiu  dress  of  the  richer  portion  of  this  class,  and  are 
.imliiliously  displayed  by  servants  and  the  poorer  trades- 
p,.i)ple  ,111  Suinlays  and  holidays, 

Airiirding  to  llassel,  the  taxed  houses  in  the  kingdom 
amiinnt  tn  (i.V2,(HKI ;  but  Kudliart  cinnpiited  them,  iu 
Klii.al  Bl!i,li«'i!.  Of  these,  4*1,110(1,  and  4l7,l«KI  buildings 
loniiected  with  thi'in,  were  insured  against  lire  in  IH.(4, 
fur  :H..'i7.l.i1ft  Hiiriiis.  The  nuiulier  of  buildings  of  all 
descripliiins  ainoimled,  in  KIS,  to  l,'J7I..Vi7;  and  the 
niindier  insiireil  against  lire  was  l,l.'Ui,'.l77  ;  the  estimated 
value  ofwliich  was  .'iri|,ii'.j(i,7i.iH  llurins. 

i  inntitulioH  ami  ijoi*t'nitH''nt. — According  to  the  con- 
stitidional  nit  proniiilgated  In  I  mIh,  llavaria  is  declared 
all  iiilegitfl  part  of  the  (iermanic  innteileratiini ;  the  ilo- 
iiiains  of  the  state  inalienalile,  and  the  crown  hereditary. 
riie  executive  |m»i'r  is  iu  the  haiiils  of  the  king,  whose 
person  is  inviolable.  The  legislature  consists  of 
cliandiiTs  ;  one  id'  senators,  ;uul  one  of  deputies. 
Inrnier  is  ciiinposed  of  princes  of  ilie  royal  family,  the 
,iriil  ollicers  of  state,  tlie  two  arcliliishups,  tlie  barons, 
or  hi'iils  of  certain  iiiilil<>  families,  a  liisliop  iiomiiiatiHl 
In  the  king,  the  presidmit  of  llie  I'roleslallt  ennsistiiry, 
a  id  .my  otliiT  meiiibers  whom  the  king  may  create  he. 
ndil.iry  peers  or  meniliers  fur  life  ;  but  the  latter  caii- 

II' i  I'M 1  one  third  part    of  the  heri'dllary  senators. 

llii'lHuer  hiiiise  consists  of  a  variable  uiinilier  of  inem- 
Isrs,  lliiie  being  1  ili'piily  tn  I'very  7,ii(»l  lamilii's,  or 
;c.,i»si  perMins.  Al  lis  last  nieeliii;;  It  had  I'J.I  members, 
dKlribiileil  ill  S  classes:  the  tint  ciiiisi.sh'd  of  14  repre- 
vnlaliies  of  knights,  nr  prnprietnrs  possessed  of  terri- 
iMtial  jiirtsdiiiliiu.  and  id  all  the  rights  of  iinlilllly  :  (lie 

HI I  el. IBS  ciiiislsli'd  id  :t  retireseiitalives  of  the  mil. 

tll>illl^;  I  liir  each:  the  llilril  class  eonsisteil  of  1 1 
ri'pn«eiil.ilivi.s  of  the  t'alhidie.  and  .^  nf  the  I'r.iti'st.int 
I  I'-ii;!.  .  tile  liiurlli  ela<s ,  iiiiiprl«eil  liie  represeiilalives  of 
mil  ^  and  Inirghs  ;  Miinuh  sending 'J,  ..^iigsbiirg  1.    N'ii> 

r.iiil.i'rK  I.  and  II thers 'ill  Iu  all  :    and   llie  llllh   class 

I'd  of  iKi   representatives  of   l.uided   pr.ipi  ietnrs, 

uitlioiil  iiMlsdii'lioii. 

Iliei  lei  linns  are  lery  cnnipllc.di  il,  and  tar  I'rnni  pn- 
pol  ir.  All  eaiiillilales  must  lie  Iree  and  indi'pendenl 
I  il'/i  lis;  have  cniiiph'leil  their  iliiiinlli  year;  lie  iiM.m- 
II'  r.  I.I  llie  lllllnl^ll  nr  Kelnrineil  ,  Imn  h  ;  and  p.iy  te.xex 
I'll  a  pnipirlt  of  M.IKHI  11,  iTIKi/  )  a  year  at  least  (Iwlng 
I'l  llie  I'Xlreme  •iili  ilh  islnii  nf  |iropi  il\  in  lenst  ilMrii  Is, 
ilil"  la>t  condilinii  inirrnvts  the  iiiiiiilier  id  caiidxiali  s 
I  \f ri'iiiely. 

riie  inenibers  are  i  hnseii  every  six  >i:ii«,  unless  llie 
kill);  I  liiiiise  III  di>s.d\e  the  ihuillliers'  in  Hie  liileilin. 
I  lii't  ire  gi  iierally  I  iiiiM'iieil  nine  .i  Mar.  and  niiiNt  lie 
a'S' milled  al  least  oiiie  In  three  yenrs.      1  he  session 
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usually  lasts  two  months,  but  it  may  be  extenaod  or  ad. 
journed.  In  case  of  a  dissolution,  a  new  election  must 
take  place  within  three  months.  No  taxes  can  be  levied 
or  augmented,  and  no  law  t)n  passed  or  repealed,  without 
the  sau'^tion  of  the  legislature.  But  the  accession  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Prussian  customs'  league  is  understood  to 
have  exempted  the  regulation  of  the  cuitomi,  dutlet, 
and  other  indirect  taxes  from  the  control  of  the  cham. 
hers.  The  king  has  also  (In  1837)  denied  their  right 
to  inquire  into  the  appropriation  of  grants ;  and  the 
authority  to  be  giveu  to  ordinances  issued  by  the  king  is 
not  well  defined. 

The  cabinet  Is  composed  of  five  membera  —  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  departments  of  foreign  affairs,  justice, 
home  affairs,  linance,  and  the  army.  The  ministers  are 
not  necessarily  members  of  the  chambers,  but  they  have 
a  right  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session,  they  must  lay  before  par- 
liament an  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  public 
revenue ;  and  the  nation.il  debt  cannot  be  increased 
without  its  consent.  The  privy  council  which  is  at  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  consists  of  the  king,  certain 
princes  oi  the  royal  family,  the  ministers  of  stato,  the 
neid  marshal,  and  six  counsellors  appointed  by  the 
king.  The  king  has  power  to  grant  pardons  and  miti 
gate  punishments,  but  In  no  case  to  stop  the  progress  of 
a  civil  suit  or  crimiu.il  inquiry.  The  code  Napiiieon  Is 
in  force  in  IthenUh  Bavaria;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  there  is  an  extreme  difference  in  the  urocedure 
as  to  civil  matters  ;  and  a  new,  improved,  and  uniform 
code,  is  much  wanted.  The  penal  code,  introduced  in 
1HI3,  might  be  much  improved  both  In  its  regulations 
and  in  the  form  of  its  procedure.  There  is  a  high  court 
of  appeal  and  cassation  at  Munich  ;  and  in  each  of  the 
provs.  an  inferior  tribunal,  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  in  the  towns,  and  the 
seignorial  and  cantnn.tl  courts  of  the  cuimtry  districts. 
A  law  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the 
seignorial  jurisdictions  on  paying  an  equivalent  to  their 
proprietors. 

l':,ich  of  the  eight  circles  into  wliich  Bavaria  is  di- 
vided Is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  provincial 
boards  ;  one  for  the  management  of  the  police,  schools, 
&r.  ;  the  other  takes  charge  of  uU  financial  matters. 
Kach  circle  is  subdivided  into  districts,  which  have  as- 
semblies, whose  duties  are  to  decide  all  local  questions 
resiiecting  public  burdens  and  district  rates. 

According  to  the  fuiidainentnl  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, all  citizens  are  eligible  to  the  different  offices 
of  the  state,  without  any  regard  to  birth  or  rank  In  so- 
ciety ;  all  are  liable  to  personal  service  in  the  national 
defence  j  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of  opinion  are 
practically  granted  to  all ;  and  no  one  can  be  iinpri- 
sou(!d  or  condemned  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  jutlgc. 
I'  rsoiial  slavery  is  also  abollslied,  and  all  religious  and 
charitable  eudowineuts  are  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  state.  It  inay  also  b<>  mentioned  that 
every  considi'rable  provincial  town  has  one  or  more 
journals  i  and  the  Aunihurg  lianllc  has  the  most  ex- 
tensive circulation  nf  all  tlie  tierniuu  newspapers.  But 
unhappily  the  real  pallailiuin  of  a  free  government — an 
unfettered  press  —  is  unknown  In  Bavaria:  a  rigid  and 
jealous  censorship  is  established  ;  ami  political  discus- 
sio|i,  literature,  and  education  feel  Its  emasculating  and 
destructive  iiuliience.  » 

/lilinioH, — The  classlflcatlon  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
IN.'tM,  lu'ciirding  to  their  religious  gives,  for  the  number, 
of  the  dill'erent  seels  —  Itomau  t'allnilics  very  near 
:i.(K)ii,lllKl,  tiilheraiis  aliniit  \,'Mt,i»)(),  the  remainder  being 
Caivinists,  .lews.  Mornvlaiis,  Aualiaptists,  &c.  The 
small  number  of  ('alvinikts  Is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
Hie  Calvinisls  of  the  I'alatlnate,  where  the.v  were  most 
nuioeroiis,  h.iving  united  with  the  I.utlieri.ns  In  1818, 
so  that  lliey  now  fiiriu  one  religious  community  under 
thedeslgnalloii  of  "  The  I'rntestant,  Kvanuellcal,  Chris- 
tian (hiircli."  The  I'.illiollc  Is  the  religion  of  the 
ciMirt  and  the  slate  ;  but  the  cnnstitution  giiarHutees 
the  perfect  eijii.dity  of  the  three  Christian  cunfesslous 
of  Catlndics,  I.utberaus,  and  Calvllilsts. 

.Vcciiriliiig  III  the  last  eonenrdat,  Bavaria  Is  dividinl 
Into  the  two  archliisiinpries  of  Miiiileh  and  Bamberg. 
ami  into  six  ilmcises:  Augsburg,  llatisbou,  I'assaii, 
Wiir/liiirg,  I' Ichstitill,  and  .Spires.  There  are  also  111 
deaneries,  and  '2,7.'i(i  cures  of  sniils,  iMdongliig  to  the  Ito- 
nii<li  I  liiircli.  The  iiiciinies  nf  the  clergy  arise  iiriuei- 
pallv  fniin  estates  and  eiidoHUienls.  The  Areliiilihop 
nl  Miiiiicli  receives  20.iKm  llnrins  { 1,71X1/.),  and  the  Arch- 
ill.Iinp  id  llainlierg.  I '.DUO  llorlns  ( l.3:il/.).  The  bishops 
Id  Aiig'.liiirgh,  ll.itl.linti.  and  W  iir/liiirg,  Ill,ll(i0  florins 
("T'V. )  each  ;  .iiid  lliiise  of  I'lusail,  I'lclisladl,  and  .Spires, 
H,ii<i(i  llnrins  (TiNi/  )  eaili.  The  dean  of  Miuil(;h  has  1,(10(1; 
nf  lliiiiilierg.  M.-MHI;  III  the  tirst  set  of  bishoprics,  .1,011(1 ; 
ami  III  the  seeiiml.  '2,'^ii)  llnrins  a  jear.  The  ItU'omes  of 
the  lanniis  vary  Iroiii  I.IIMI  to  V.iNUl  flnrliis.  An  annual 
gr.inl  nf  alioiil  liXKi.iHid  llnrins  Is  made  by  the  stale,  hir 
Hie  siippnrl  nf  the  inferlnr  clergy.  It  Is  tn  be  reKrettnl 
HmI  llie  pr.  sent  invir,  igii  has  alluwed  a  very  cunshler- 
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»b\e  iiumncr  of  convents  and  monasteries,  which  had 
been  wholly  suppressed,  to  be  rc-cstablishe<l :  luckily, 
however,  they  arc  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  or  the 
wealth  they  onco  possessed.  By  the  conrorilat  above- 
mentioned,  the  riHlit  of  nominating  all  the  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy  is  ceded  to  the  king. 

The  highest  ecclesiastical  court  among  the  Lutherans 
is  the  general  consistory  nt  Munich;  the  president  ol 
which  h.is  a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  senators  ;  an<l  they 
have  also  consistories  at  Anspach,  Bayrcuth,  and  Spires. 
The  ProtestJint  church  has  8(1  deaconships  anil  <M>  par. 
In  tlie  Palatinate,  which  was  lelt  in  pos.«ession  of  many 
valakblc  privileges  at  the  peace,  the  Protestant  church 
is  a  completely  organised  hody  with  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  as  in  Scotland.  It  will  bo  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined accounts  that  the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
cOEts  the  state  above  2!t5,000  florins  (•.'.'i,si2^,)  a  year. 

Educutinn.  —  Of  late  years  the  Bavarian  government 
has  made  the  most  pnuscworthy  efforts  to  dill'use  know- 
ledge among  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  system  imr- 
»ued  is  sinnlar  to  that  of  Prussia.  A  school  has  been 
establisluil  in  every  parish,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  ministers  and  elders.  Over  these  are  the  inspec. 
tors  of  district  schools,  who  are  subordinate  to  the  ili.im- 
bers  of  the  interior,  in  the  several  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  superiutendence  of  all  the  educational 
Institutions  in  the  kingdom  is  comniitteil  to  a  bo.ird 
attached  to  the  ministry  of  tlie  Interior,  entitled,  "  The 
Superior  Board  of  Kducation  and  Kcclesi.istical  Aifairs." 
Attendance  at  school  is  imjH'r.itive  on  all  children  wlio 
have  not  received  permission  to  be  instructed  by  private 
tutms.  Bavaria  has  I  lyceuni,  '^.^i  gymnasiiuns,  34  gram- 
mar schools,  7  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
31  loc.ll  school  commissions,  and  about  .'>,  (NKI  primary 
schools.  There  are  U  seminaries  for  educating  Catholics 
for  the  ministry. 

Bavaria  has  throe  universities  —  t'lose  of  Munich, 
WUriburg,  and  ICrlanpen  :  the  two  fcirnier  are  Konian 
Catholic,  the  latter  Protestant.  The  university  of  Mu- 
nich is  .attended  by  aliove  l.:tiH)  students,  the  others,  re- 
spectively,by  about  41)1)  and  .'KKI  caci;.  In  Is-2m  a  new  and 
imiiroved  s)  stem  of  study  w.is  adopted  in  the  Bavarian 
universities,  .ind  a  number  of  injurious  reuul.itions  were 
suppressed.  Besides  these  seminaries,  there  are  in  Mu- 
nich numerous  literary  assoeu-itions  :  such  as  the  Koyal 
Institute  ;  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  another  of 
the  tine  arts ;  an  agricultural  siiriety  ;  a  niiiitarv  •ind 
veterinary  school,  &c. :  and  there  are  a  number  of  lite- 
rary .and  scientilic  institutions  in  Wiirzburg,  KrI.ingen, 
Nurenil>erg,  Uatislion,  Augsburg,  \c.  The  National 
Library  in  .Munich,  formed  chli'Hy  of  those  belonging  to 
the  suppressed  mon.uitii'  estalilishments.  cont.iiiH  .540. ''<Ki 
volumes,  including  ,an  extensive  collection  of  curious 
manuscripts,  pamphlets,  .Vc. ;  and  the  university  library 
rontains  Irid.iNKl  volumes.  In  this  city  tlii're  is  also  an 
extensive  .Sunday  school,  in  which  there  are  upw.irds  nt 
l.iiiHl  scholars,  uith  |i>  ma.<.tcrt,  who  te.ach  their  pupils 
morals,  the  princlph's  of  physics,  geiigrai)hy.  n.vtural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  ge<nnetry.  The  whole  sum  voted 
ainnially  by  the  ILivarian  legislature  for  t\w  support  ol 
•Hlmatiou  i5  7fi7,"<ll  llorins  (.about  ".'l.iKxi/.).  Munich,  as 
is  well  known,  hiu  recently  tjtcome  a  principal  seat  ol 
the  tine  arts.  • 

I'riiim  Syttcm The  system  pursued  In  the  prisiui  ol 

Muidi'h  is  (HKuliarly  worthy  of  attention.  The  priiu'iple 
of  the  csi.iblishnnMit  is  Ihitt  eveiy  mii'  in  prison  sh.tll 
su'nort  liimself.  Kvery  prisoiu'r.  'herefore.  Is  nbligeil  to 
work  at  his  own  tr.ade  ;  ,and  those  who  have  not  learnt  a 
trade  are  |.;  rniitt  'd  to  make  i  lioiie  of  one.  wliii  h  is 
t.an/ht  to  them.  \Vh.ifi»er  llie  criminal  earns  by  his 
l.ilioiirniore  than  is  sulliciiiu  lor  his  ni.iiiitenance,  is'kept 
until  the  term  of  his  imprisnnmenl  expires,  and  Is  then 


given  to  him,  deducting  a  quota  tot  the  expenses  of  ilw 
establishment.  The  surplus  thus  preserved  for  the  Ixsncllt 
of  the  prisoners  themselves,  after  the  exiienscs  of  the 
establishment  have  been  defrayed,  usually  amcmnts  to 
nearly  50,(K)0  florins  (4,370/.)  per  annum.  Instances  have 
been  known  of  persons  at  the  expiry  of  their  term  or 

fiunlshment  receiving  do  less  than  80U  florins  (7(U.)  upon 
caving  the  prison.  The  number  of  persons  conlined  in 
the  prison  Is  generally  between  600  and  700.  It  is  gratify, 
ing  to  learn  that  the  system  has  produced  the  most  satis! 
factory  results.  In  biit  few  cases  are  oU'enders  comniittcd 
a  second  time,  and  those  who  have  been  dismiswHl  u  iti|  t|,j, 
largest  sinns  have  in  no  instance  returned.  Many  of  the 
young,  who  have  b<!en  taught  trades  in  the  prison,  have 
afterwards  liecome  respectable  handlcrallsmcn  and  trades, 
men  ;  and  crime  is  yearly  on  the  decrease.  The  proporl 
tion  of  capital  punithmenta  in  Bavaria  is  as  1  to  2(l.iKio 
persons. 

lieventie  and  Expenditure —  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  in  IMI5  the  tinancial  afTairs  uf  Bavaria  were  in  a  very 
embarriissed  state;  but  through  the;  judicious  economy 
and  measures  ol*  the  sovereign  and  the  legislature,  tlu^y 
are  now  greatly  Improved.  In  IWIll,  the  excess  of  tlie 
expenditure  over  the  income  was  '.2,007,*IIKI  florins ;  but 
in  Irtai-.Ti,  the  revenue  amounted  to  2!),2I7,00'J  floriuj 
while  the  expenditure  was  oidy  27,0!»'"),8»3  florins.  Thd 
gross  annual  revemie  for  the  perloil,  from  1S3I  to  I  Nit; 
was  fixed  at  2)«,1h,').i:(<)  florins.  The  national  debt 
amounts  to  about  I30,(KMI,000  florins. 

Taxalitm.  —  The  direct  taxes  are  levied  as  follows  ;— 
For  the  land  tax,  estates  are  selected  for  valuation  in 
every  district  by  royal  commissioners  and  tax  assessors 
named  l>y  the  district  itself.  The  estates  thus  chosen 
are  suppost-d  to  represent  the  tn^^ltl^  of  the  surroundhig 
lands,  and  according  to  their  produce  the  tax  is  levlej. 
Land  of  all  kinds  is  dividml  into  classes,  dill'ering  fmin 
each  other,  in  their  ascertained  production,  l)y  about 
1  bushel  per  acre,  and  one  third  being  deducted  for  fallow, 
a  rate  c.tll.il  asimplitm,  of  1  kreutier  in  the  flor'n,  or 
1)  |H>r  cent,  is  calculated  on  the  remainder.  Itents,  rent 
charges,  services,  and  tithes,  arc  consideml  as  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  land;  and  the  rate  is  apportioned  h: 
tween  the  holders  of  these  charges  and  the  cultivator  of 
the  laud,  who  pays  a  smaller  share,  in  proportion  to  the 
heavin<>ss  of  his  hurdens.  The  value  of  houses  is  oti- 
m.iled  according  to  existing  contracts  of  rent :  where  no 
sncli  contracts  exist,  the  value  of  a  house  is  found  l>v 
appn.iseinent,  in  the  same  way  as  the  land.  The  tot.il 
rate  at  present  levied  on  land  and  hcmses  is  .^  «/;n/i/<i,  or 
s  l-.'ith  ]ier  cent,  on  the  produce.  Tlie  family,  or  ratliiT 
capitathm  tax.  is  paid  by  the  whole  pop.  in  I'J  classes, 
The  flrst  cla-s  embraces  the  widows  of  lalxmrers  liviiii; 
on  their  lalxiir,  who  are  rated  at  l()kr.,nr  about  W., 
annually;  laliour>-rs  |mying  N</.;  the  highest  chtss  |i;iys 
1/.  per  annum.  The  industry  tax  is  paid  by  every  iiidi- 
vidii.d  or  company  carrying  on  traih'  or  manulactnri  >, 
ai'cordmg  to  .'i  riasses.  each  with  Ave  sulMlivlshins.  Tbo 
chisses  are  tixi'd  according  to  the  number  of  inhah,  in 
the  iiliU'c  where  the  trade  Is  carrlevi  on.  The  l!)wi",t 
rate  is  1,«.  per  aim.  for  eommim  labour  in  villagis ;  ilu' 
liiuhi'St  is  I.V.  per  aun.,  paid  by  Uinkers,  mrrili.int<, 
wlioles.Ue  de.-ilers,  anil  innkeepers,  in  towns  contaiiiiii^' 
more  than  'J.iilNllamil'es.  The  direct  laxi-s  are  less  hiioy 
in  llavariathan  in  most  of  the  other  (ierman  states,  lor 
the  indiri'i't  taxes  we  refer  to  the  arlirle  <il:l<MA.^\,  Iji 
whii'h  the  various  cuktonis' duties  are  trealiil  of. 

The  expinsi's  of  lollection  are  heaw,  aiiioiinlioii  to 
.llioot  ■ii\  piri»iit.  nil  till'  jiross  revenue.  Theexpi  mliiori' 
nearly  corre«iHiniis  with  the  income. 

Siiiijoined  IS  an  ai'coiint.  from  the  otilrlal  returns,  n!' 
the  yearlv  revenue  and  rspcndlture  of  Bavaria,  as  lixij 
by  the  biidgi'l  for  l-<:i7-4:i. 
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tavalry,  in  6  squadrons  each ;  makinR  a  to  al  of  8,760. 
The  artillery  corps  consists  of  'J  regiment! ,  in  2  bat- 
talions each,  and  2  compaiiii's  of  sappers,  1  of  miners,  1 
of  pontoon  men,  and  I  of  artificers ;  in  all  about  4,500, 
■riie  full  war  complement  ol  the  Bavarian  arr.iy  is,  there- 
fore, about  57,000;  but  of  these  a  large  proportion  is 
generally  absent  on  furlough. 

The  contingent  which  Bavaria  furnishes  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  has  lieen  fixed  at  35,N0O  men. 

The  army  is  raised  by  conscription  ;  every  male  (the 
clergy  and  nobility  only  excepted)  being  liable  to  bear 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  period  of  military 
service  is  limited  to  6  y«ars.  Permission  is  given  to 
serve  by  subrtitute,  and  certain  exceptions  are  'isually 
graiiti'd  to  students  and  persons  indispensable  .'o  the 
maintenance  of  their  families:  a  curious  regulation, 
whii'li,  however,  squares  well  with  the  law  as  to  mai  riage 
already  alluded  to,  provides  that  all  individu.ils  diawn 
for  the  military  service  siiall  neither  marry  nor  obtain  a 
H'tth^inent  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Uesides  'he 
iiermanent  army,  there  is  a  reserve  destined  to  reinfoice 
It.  I'liere  is  also  the  Idnilwehr,  or  nillltla,  composed  if 
sll  liavarlans  (excepting  noblemen  and  clergymen),  bi- 
tivi-en  the  .igcs  of  19  and  60,  who  have  not  b  .'ii  draftei' 
Into  the  army  or  into  the  reserve.  In  cases  of  emergency, 
lliov  may  be  called  upon  to  reinforce  the  army,  but  only 
111  the  interior.  There  is  a  corps  of  gens  d'armes,  com- 
nuscil  of.)  companies,  making  in  all  about  1,7(X)  men. 

The  military  establishment  would  seem  to  be  dispro- 
pnrtioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the.  means 
of  the  country ;  but  we  have  not  heard  tliat  it  is  com. 
plained  of.  In  fact,  not  more  than  a  tliird  part  of  the 
triMiiis  are  permanently  emlxidied,  the  rest  being  dis- 
hamii'd  aftei  the  drills  in  spring,  return  home  to  their 
fa:nilies.  The  pay  of  a  cavalry  soldier  is  lOi  kr.,  .ibout 
id.  a  day,  with  rations ;  that  cf  an  infantry  soldier  is 
;i!  kr.,  also  » ith  raticms.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  de- 
liirliiK  lit  amounts  to  about  7,('n<),000  11.  a  year. 

I'rnii-I|id  fortres.ses :  I.andau,  circle  of  the  Rhine; 
p.nsaii.  on  the  Danube  ;  Wiirzburg,  with  the  citadel  of 
Marii'iilierg;  and  Ingolstadt,  at  the  confluence  of  tliKSciiut- 
1,1  ami  the  Danube.  (Communicalionjrom  Munic/i.i 

Hiilori/.  —  The  earliest  inli.ibitanta  of  Bavaria  of  whom 
traililion  has  preserved  any  account  were  the  lioii,  a 
trihc  of  Celtic  origin :  from  them  its  old  Latin  name 
lliiiaria,  and  the  GeriiKin  name  naierii,  arc  derived. 
Almiil  tiie  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  subdued  by  the 
lldiiiaiis,  and  formed  part  of  what  they  termed  Uluelia, 
Viiiili'lii'ia,  and  N'orieum.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
Kdiiian  empire,  the  Itavarians  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
ilii'  ()>trngoths  and  I'ranks,  and  after  a  protracted  re- 
tlitaiioi',  it  acknowledged  the  sovereignly  of  Charlemagne. 
.^Ilir  the  death  of  that  monarch,  the  kings  of  the  I'ranks 
,ml  Cerinans  governed  llavaria  by  their  lieutenants,  who 
hire  the  title  of  margrave,  till  '.120,  when  the  ruling  mar- 
iir.ivi'  was  raisiHl  to  the  title  of  duke.  His  successors 
fonliiuii'd  to  liear  this  title  till  lli'2:i,  wlieii  they  were 
t.iiM'ii  to  the  electoral  dignity.  In  1117(1  llavaria  parsed 
iiitiilht'  jiossessiou  of  the  laiiiily  of  the  Giielplis,  and  in 
Ihiiit  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant  to  ()tho.  Count 
.11  Wltii'lsbaeh,  whose  descendants  brantlied  out  into 
tuiilaiiiilies,  the  I'alatine  or  Kodolphine,  and  the  liava- 
run  or  i.iidovician  ;  the  frrmer  inheriting  the  nalatine  of 
till'  Hliiiii',  the  latter  the  duchy  of  llavaria.  I)iiriiig  ihe 
»ar  III  Ihe  .Spanish  successlo'i,  llavaria  siitt'ered  severely 
Irnni  I'liilowing  the  adverse  fortunes  of  Iraiice  ;  but  it  re- 
niw'il.i  ureal  accession  in  1777,  when,  ii|ioii  the  extiiuilnn 
I'l  !lii'  yipimnir  line  of  Wittelsbach,  the  palatinate,  alter  a 
ilmrl  i'oiilest  with  Austria,  was  added  to  the  Ilavarlau 
lirrilnry.  During  the  late  war  witli  I'rani'e,  llavaria, 
Ikiiii!  liin^'  tile  linn  ally  of  Napoi.'on.  was  rewarded  with 
l.ir;i'  .U'l'issions  of  lerrlloty  from  the  S|riiiis  of  .Austria  and 
I'nissia  :  and  llie  Ilavarlau  nionarcli  having  eoiitiived  to 
I'll  iiilii' sides  at  a  critical  iiioinent,  wlii'iitliefortiiiii'scir  Na- 
I'lilisiii  were  still  doiibtriil,  was  coiitlrioed  in  Ills  extensive 
aiijuisitioiis  by  the  treaties  of  IMM  and  Isl.'i  ;  fur  tll^ll^h 
Aihlria  recovered  her  ancient  possessions  in  tlie  Tyrol  and 
li.i  ilistricts  of  the  Inn  and  llaiisriuk,  llavaria  feieived 
rtjiilvah  Ills  ill  Kraiieoni.!  and  tlie  vlciiiily  of  the  lihiiic. 

IIAV.W  (all.  HiiHiiriim),  a  town  of  I'raiue,  den.  dii 
N'ril,  cap.  cant  ,  III  in.  I'..S.I..  Valeiuliniii'S.  I'op. 
li>Vi.  'I'he  streets  are  neat  and  clean;  and  it  lias  lalirics 
III  iniii  plates,  agrieiiltiiral  iinphnients,  willi  taiiieiii'S, 
\r.  i'liis  is  a  very  am  iiiit  town,  having  been  inadi'  the 
ra|i.  nfa  prov.  by  .Augustus,  an. I  ili'strojed  by  the  linos 
III  Js.'v  It  was  liinnerly  Mirroiindid  by  walls  ;  and  ill  Ilic 
niiililh'  ol  the  niarkct-pl.ii'i'  i'.  an  oin'li^k  Willi  .tm'Ii 
Im>,  iiidii  aliiiK  the  direclloii  of  the  lloniaii  ri  i.ds  thai 
liTiiiiii.itid  at  tills  point.  This  o.iellsk  Is  modern,  lint  I 
n'|ii.in's  a  llonian  column,  wlileli  is  s.ild  to  li.it i  e\ls|id 
i>i  till'  I7iii  ii'iiliirv.  Till'  M'liiali'.s  ol' .i  i'iri'ii.<  and  an 
ii'liiisliui  are  still  diM'iiverable.  ( lliiu,i.  art.  Smil.) 

IIVI  I),  atown  of  rraiice,  dep  Morblhaii,  cap.  cant., 
1(111.  S    l,y  W  .  I'linlivy.     I'np.  .'..8l(i 

MM  I.I'.',  a  town  of  I'ranre.  ill  p.  Maine  el  Loire,  cm. 
•riuiid  ,  nil  the  Cuiianoii,  or  Couiriiun,  '.i^liii.  K.N.K. 
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Angers.  Pop,  3,400.  It  Is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine 
valley,  and  has  some  good  houses,  but  it  Is  built  with  the 
greatest  irregularity.  The  bridge  over  the  Coiianou  la 
new  and  handsome.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction, a  college,  or  high  school,  and  manufactures  ot 
cloth  and  coarse  linen.  The  English  forces,  under  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  were  totally  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town  in  1421,  and  the  duke  killed. 

Not  far  from  Baugc  is  the  village  of  Bauge-le-Vieil, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  that  formerly  belonged  to 
the  dukes  of  Anjou. 

BAULEAH,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal ;  on  the  N.  side  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  Ganges, 
20  m.  N.E.  Moorshedabad.  It  is  large,  populous,  nag 
considerable  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  commercial 
resident  on  the  part  of  the  E.  I.  Company. 

BAUMAN.SllOHLR,  a  celebrated  cavern  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  near  Blankenburg.  It  abounds  with  sta- 
lactites, and  is  interesting  to  the  geologist  from  the  va- 
riety of  fossil  bones  found  in  it ;  among  which  are  those 
of  the  great  cave  bear,  now  extinct. 

BAUMEKAN,  or  BAUMIAN,  a  town  of  Caubul,  the 
Thebes  of  the  E.,  couiitry  of  the  llazanrehs,  on  the  face 
of  the  Koh-i-Baba  range  of  mountains  ;  lat.  34°  :(4'  N., 
long.  6SO  H'  E.,  50  m.  W.N.W.  Caubul.  The  valley,  on 
one  declivity  of  which  it  stands,  contains  many  caves, 
dug  in  a  soil  of  indurated  clay  and  pebbles,  and  in  which 
rings  and  relics,  coins,  &c.,  bearing  Culie  inscriptions, 
iro  found  ;  but  Baumeean  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  two 
g'gautic  male  and  female  figures,  cut  in  alto  relievo,  on 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  The  male  figure  is  the  largest, 
and  about  120  ft.  higli ;  it  is  without  much  symmetry  ur 
ele);ance,  and  is  consiilerably  mntilatoii,  the  Mohamme- 
dan:' that  pass  that  way  always  firing  a  shot  or  two  at  it. 
The  lips  are  large,  tliir  ears  long  and  pendant,  and  there 
appe«rs  to  have  been  the  resemblance  of  a  tiara  on  the 
head  ;  the  body  is  covered  liv  the  remains  of  a  mantle, 
wliich  'las  been  forined  of  a  kind  of  pla-ter,  and  flxed  on 
with  w.ioiien  pins.  The  female  figure  is  more  perfect 
tiiau  the  other,  and  has  been  dressed  in  the  same  manner; 
it  is  about  half  tlie  si^e,  and  cut  in  tlie  same  hill,  2(10  yards 
from  the  .oriner.  Ihe  niches  in  wliicli  both  are  situated 
have  been  at  one  time  plastered  and  ornamented  witli 
)ialntings  o*°  iiuman  tigures,  but  these  have  nearly  disap- 
peared. Ticse  images  are  supposed  to  be  Buddhle.  Kir 
A.  Burnes  says  the  head  ol  the  l.irge  one  is  not  imliko 
that  of  the  gieat  trifaeed  idol  of  Elepimiita,  and  mar  the 
celebrated  tooe  of  Manikyala  (Punjab)  ho  found  an 
antique  exacti)  resembling  this  head.  Another  antiquary, 
from  an  inscrip'ioii  above  tiie  liead  of  one  of  them,  has 
believed  tliem  to  have  been  cut  about  the  3d  century 
of  our  icra,  wh.le  the  SassaiiicUis  filled  the  throne  of 
Persia.  Tliey  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  historians 
of  Alexander  tlii>  ijreat ;  but  both  the  idols  and  excava- 
tions of  llaiimeean  are  referred  to  by  tliose  of  Tiniour  or 
ramerlane.  (hlpi.iimtotw's  Cauhvl,  Intrml.  ;  Jlurncs'i 
Tiav.,  ii.  157—162.  Journal  of'  the  Asiatic  Socielu  qt 
eeiienl.) 

BAL'ME-LES-DAMES,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Doiihs,  cap.  arroiid  ,  en  the  Doubs,  18  m.  N.K.  Besaii- 
(,'oii.  I'op.  2..'ii',l.  It  ii  a  iianiLsome  little  town,  finely 
situated  in  a  liasin  fornu'd  by  lulls  planted  with  vines; 
has  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  college,  ami  .1 
small  public  library,  with  ,iaper-mills  and  tanneries.  It 
derives  its  iiaine  from  a  ric.i  and  celebrated  convent  for 
nuns,  founded  in  it  during  tlic  5th  century,  and  destroyed 
at  llie  Kevoliition. 

IlAl' I'ZI'IN,  a  town  of  S.ixony,  cap.  Upper  Lusatia, 
on  a  iieiglit  at  the  I'oot  of  \  liieli  is  tiie  .Spree,  Sit  ni. 
E.N.f;.  Dresden  ;  lat.  5W  10'  .V.,  long.  14"  3(1'  E.  Pop, 
Wixm.  it  is  surrounded  by  wal's,  except  one  of  its  su- 
biirlis  on  the  lift  of  the  Spree,  and  is  well  built,  witli 
stralgiit,  broad,  and  well. paved  ,  treets.  Its  cathedral, 
fiiuoiled  ill  I2l;t,  is  appro|>riateil  partly  to  Catholics  ami 
p.irlly  to  Protestants  :  tliere  are  ibiir  other  churches, 
riie  (li/enlinri;,  lormerly  a  royal  pa.aie,  is  now  used  for 
piililii'  othces  ;  it  has  also  a  tine  towi.-hiUl,  a  tiiiid/iiiiiscr 
or  house  ol  assiniblv  for  the  states,  i.u  orphan  asylum, 
and  I'lur  other  hosiiftals,  a  house  of  crrreitlon,  theatre, 
\c.,  witli  a  gymnasluni.  a  catholic  chaii'er-hoiise,  a  nor- 
mal scliiiol,  a  mechaiiica'  school,  and  ither  establish- 
iiii'iits  lor  the  |iurposo  ol  education,  and  t»d  public  II- 
br.iries.  There  i.re  coiisldiridile  maiiufiutures  of  wuul- 
Irii,  linen,  and  (ottoii  slull's.  tobacco,  wax,  paper,  &e. ;  n 
lir.iss  work,  willi  lireweries  and  distlllerle'i.  tanneries, 
.\i'.  'I'he  (own  is  the  centre  of  a  coiisiilerabli  coininerce, 
p.irtii'iilarly  in  woollen  and  linen  articles. 

Near  ll.inlzeii,  mi  the  '.'Ist  and  22d  May.  1H|3,  was 
fiiiil-'lil  till'  battle  niiich  iH'ars  lis  name,  between  thu 
I'reiii  II  army  under  Napnlion,  and  the  ami)  of  t.ie  allies. 
The  l'"ri  nch  were  viclorions  ;  Ihe  larnage  on  b(.th  sidi'i 
was  gnat,  and  the  allies  illicti'd  their  retreat  in  gniHl 
ordrr.  Hiiroe,  tin'  iiitlni.ile  friend  of  Napoleon,  was 
killi'd  ly  Ills  side  in  this  iiigaKeiiieiit.  About  7  n.  E. 
by  S.  Iiiiiii  Haul/I'll,  is  llnclikirrh.  the  seeiio  of  one  of 
the  gre.it  li.illh's  id  the  seven-ii' irs'  war. 

II.AUX,  a  •mall  town  of  iruiiie,  dep.   Bouiiivs  du 
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Klioiip,  10  m.  N.E.  Arlcs.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  its 
cistie,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Baux, 
who  contested  the  sovereignty  of  Provenco  with  the 
councs  of  Barcelona.  

BAWTHY,  an  inl.  town  of  England,  W.  R.  co.  York, 
on  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire, '.»  m.  S.E.  Ocmcaster. 
Top.  1,149.  It  is  situated  on  a  declivity,  sloping  to  tlie 
Idle,  which  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  great  N.  road  from  London  to  York.  It  lias  a  na- 
tional school.     Market  day,  Tliursday. 

BAVAZID,  a  city  of  Armenia,  cap.  saiijiaok,  Ci  m. 
N.N.E.  Van,  and  .T2  m.  S.S.VV.  Mount  Ararat.;  lat.  SiP 
2-1'  N.,  long.  44"  26'  E.  It  st.inds  on  the  declivity  of  a 
higli  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  citadel,  containing 
a  well-built  mosque,  and  the  palace  of  the  pacha.  It  is 
surroinulcd  by  a  wall  and  ramparts  ;  and  besides  3 
mosques  and  2  churches,  has  the  moimstery  of  Karu  Ki- 
lecsea,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  an- 
tiquity, and  grandeur.  Messrs.  Smith  and  DwiKht,  tlie 
American  missionaries,  by  whom  it  was  visited  iu  18112, 
represent  the  town  as  being  in  a  miserably  ruinous 
state,  ami  without  one  decent  lumse  except  the  paclia's. 
"  Most  of  tliem  were  constructed  like  the  underground 
cabins  of  the  villages  ;  the  strei'ts  were  obstructed  by 
every  species  of  liith  ;  and  n(Mrly  all  tlie  shops  in  the 
bazar,  originally  very  few,  were  deserteil."  (p.  415.) 
Kinneir  estimates  tlie  pop.  at  .'i(),(KK»  {Mem.  I'lis.  y.ni- 
piir,  p.  327.),  but  this,  doubtless,  is  now  greatly  beyond 
the  mark.  The  missionaries  previously  releired  to  es- 
timate the  Moslem  inhab.  at  :i(MI  or  4(1(1  laniilies,  and  the 
Armenians  at  I'JO  families  ;  ami  il  so,  the  |iop.  must 
be  considerably  under  .').(KK).  I,:irge  numlKTS  of  the 
Armenians  have  cniigr.ited  to  tlie  territories  now  occu- 
pied liy  Itussia. 

H.\  YKKSDOHF,  a  town  of  llavarla.  circ.  llezat,  near 
the  Uegnitj,  14  m.  N.  Nuremberg.  I'op.  1.2(10.  It  is  well 
built.     In  its  vicinity  are  considerable  idiiper-works. 

HAYEUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep  (  al»:ulos,  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  17  m.  W.  by  N.  Caen  ;  lat.  V.i^  17'  N..  long.  0^  44' 
W.  Pop.  9,07(1.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  the  principal  street,  is  meanly  built,  with 
narr<iw  and  crooked  stnwts.  The  I'drtilications  by  whicli 
il  W.1S  formerly  suriouiuled  liave  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  it  has  been  enlarged  by  ttie  junction  of 
levcral  suburbs.  Principal  iiubiic  building  —  the  cathe- 
dral, a  large  and  venerable  ( •otliic  eililU  e  In  the  liinn  of  a 
cross.  In  the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  now  the  Hotel 
de  \'ille,  is  preserved  the  famous  tafjissrrit'  tit'  liayi'itx, 
representing  the  principal  incidenti  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest  ol  Engiaiul  by  William  the  Compieror.  It  is 
■  opposed  to  have  been  executed  by  MallM.i.  the  Con- 

?ueror'»  wife,  or  by  the  empress  .Matilda,  daughter  of 
leiiry  I.  It  consists  of  a  linen  web  211  ft.  ill  length 
and  211  in.  broad  ;  and  is  divideil  into  72  coiiipartineiits, 
each  having  an  inscription  iiidiciting  its  siibji'ct.  The 
figure*  are  all  executed  by  the  neeille;  and  it  V*  valu- 
able alike  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  period  reierred  to,  and 
as  ((irieclly  representing  the  costume  of  the  ttaiie.  This 
remarkable  inoiiunient  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
during  the  freniy  of  the  Itevolution.  ( ."see  an  ixceUeiit 
article  on  the  lla\eux  Tapestry  in  the  Pi-itny  Ct/fhifuciha. ) 
Ilayeux  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  lias  tribunals  of 
original  jiirisdiclion  and  commerce,  a  collegi',  aii<l  a  pub- 
lic library  containing  7.0<i(i  volumes.  The  lace  manufac- 
tures in  the  town  ami  neighbourhoo.l  employ  a  hirge 
number  of  females  ;  and  there  mv  also  manuliutures  ol 
table  linen,  calicoes,  serges,  lials  eartheiiMare,  \i .,  with 
establisliinenis  for  cuttoii  spiniiing.  The  country  round 
is  undulating,  and  alt'onis  good  pasture  :  large  qu.intitles 
of  excellent  butter  are  made  in  the  vii  hiity,  sent  p.u-tly  to 
I'aris.  and  partly  shippitl  (or  the  1- reiicli  colonies. 

Haieux  ixisted  previously  to  the  invasion  of  (iaul  by 
the  Komaiis.  I'ndir  their  sw.iy  It  was  suicessively 
called  ,^lv^^'e•n'<.^,  Jli0uiit,  and  C'li'itiu  Hiij'iiasxium, 
Wheme  its  nnidern  name.  It  lH;longed  tor  a  consider- 
able period  to  tlie  English,  and  was  twice  burned  down 
ill  the  contests  ol  the  latter  with  the  Kreucli  ;  it  als<i 
■uni'red  severely  during  tlie  religious  wars.  ( //u^'m, 
l-riinu-   J'lltiintqtu',  art.   Ciilvudui  i    Diction.  Oeunra- 

ll.\  VI.KS,  a  town  of  Siiain,  prov.  J.aen,  at  the  foot  ol 
the  Surra  Miir.na,  ■.VJm.  N.  Jai  n.  I'lip.  4.0O(l  It  i»  snr- 
rouii'leii  li>  iilil  walls;  comiii,inds  the  road  leading  Irnni 
C'aslile  int.)  Ainlalnsia  ;  has  a  p.irl  Ji  church,  a  pal.ue  Ix-- 
longuig  to  (  onnt  llayien,  and  an  hospital.  It  has  also 
miini'iuns  oil  mills,  with  inaiiulaitures  of  coarse  cloth, 
glas-.  bricks,  so.ip,  >Vr. 

il.ulen  derives  Its  prlncliial  celebrity  from  the  cvi  nts 
Wliicli  t'lok  I'laie  111  Its  vniiiily.  and  uhirh  led  to  tin'  in- 
piluliiliin  ill  /liii/Uii.  Mgmcl  the  2nih  .liiin',  Isiw,  by  wliii  li 
(ieiieial  liopnnt.  and  alioiit  |ii,iH>o  I  rem  h  tnifipn  under 
bis  coniinaml.  kurremlered  to  the  Spaniards  on  i  iniii'lioii 
of  their  Iji'ing  c  oiiviyi'd  to  I  lame  by  llie  Spanish  gi.v.  ; 
but  (li^  l.ilirt  part  nt  Iheraintulatioii  was  not  larried  Into 
efliHt.  The  iiiiapai  ity  nl  lliipoiit  was  mainly  iiislniniiii. 
IaI   hi   l)rili|(iii||   abuul  this    result,   winch    inspired   the 
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Spaniards  with  confidence,  and  was  always  regarded  hv 
Napoleon  OS  the  princip.-il  source  of  his  disasters  in  the 
Peninsula. 

BAYONNE,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dip.  Basset 
Pyrenees,  c!\p.  arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neve 
with  the  Adour,  about  4  m.  from  the  embouchure  of  th» 
latter  ;  lat.  43"  29'  l.V  N.,  long.  I"  28"26"  W.  It  i,  jj; 
vided  into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  which  communicato 
by  Irridges.  Uii  the  left  bank  of  the  Neve  is  the  great 
Bayonne ;  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  iett.  bank 
of  the  Adour,  is  the  little  Bayonne ;  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adour,  in  the  di  p.  I.andcs,  is  the  suburb  of  St 
Esprit,  joine<l  by  a  Imig  wooden  drawbridge  to  the  rest  of 
the  town.  The  pop.  of  the  two  former  is  15,912,  ami  of 
the  latter  .5,9<)7,  making  in  all,  21,909.  It  is  strongly  for. 
titled  ;  the  citadel,  one  of  the  Hiiesl  works  of  Vauban,  in 
the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit,  commands  the  town  and  har- 
bour ;  and  recently  the  I'ortiflcations  have  been  still  further 
augmented  and  strengthened.  It  is  well  built ;  the  streets 
witiiuut  being  regular,  are  broad,  and  set  off  with  gonii 
houses.  Tliere  arc  some  fine  public  places,  of  whicli  tliat 
called  de  (iriunmont  is  the  best.  Its  quays  are  superb 
and  though  a  little  interrupted  in  parts  by  the  new  forti. 
fleations,  aflVird  the  linest  promenade  in  France.  I'riiici. 
pal  public  buildings  —  cathedral  and  mint.  Bayonne  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  of  commerce  ;  it  has  also  a  chninbcr  of  commerce 
a  diocesan  seminary,  schools  of  navigation  and  design,  a 
public  library,  theatre,  \'t.  A  mint  is  established  here. 
the  coins  issued  from  which  .ire  marked  L.  This  mint  haii 
coined,  from  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  tn  tlic 
1st  of  January,  1S,'I2,  9U,.t76,29l  fr. :  attached  to  the  mint 
is  an  assay  oliice.  Aliout  two  thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  suburb  of  .St.  Esprit  consist  of  Jews,  most  of  wlio&e 
ancestors  hail  been,  at  ditFerent  times,  expelled  froni 
Spain.  'I'hey  liave  three  synagogues,  and  there  is  one  in 
the  body  of  the  town,  'llicre  are  here  yards  for  tlie 
building  ol  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  with  iliiitll. 
leries,  sugar  relineries,  glass  works,  and  fabrics  of  cream 
of  tartar,  chocolate,  liquciiri,  &c.  Exclusive  of  tliise 
.  icles,  the  Adour  brings  down  siniplies  of  timber,  mast:, 
pitch  and  tar,  cork,  and  other  articles,  from  the  I'yreiieii, 
many  of  which  are  I-irgely  exported.  The  hams  of 
Bayonne  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  celebrity,  and  its  wims 
and  brandies  are  also  imieli  esteemed,  it  used  fonncrlv 
to  lit  out  a  conshler.'Uile  number  of  ships  for  the  cod  iin^ 
whale  fisheries,  but  tiiese  sorts  of  enterprises,  though  not 
abandoned,  lias  latterly  fallen  ofT.  It  is  the  seat  of  uncx. 
tensive  contraband  trade  with  Spjiin. 

The  river  is  rallier  dangerous,  at  least  in  roii|;|i 
weather,  or  when  there  is  a  strong  current  ..!  Iresh 
water.  It  can  only  be  entered  at  high  water,  whrn 
tliere  is  from  13  to  l.")  feet  over  the  bar  at  springs,  and 
from  9  t.:  II  at  neaps.  The  sea  without  is  usually 
rough  ;  and  as  the  bar  is  liable  to  shift,  a  pilot  is  always 
required. 

The  militiiry  weapon  calletl  the  bayonet  takej  it) 
name  from  this  city,  where  it  is  said  to  have  iM'en  lir^t 
iiiventi'd,  anil  brought  into  use  during  the  siege  ol  |,vj;|. 
Though  ollin  bi'siiged,  hayoime  has  never  been  taki'n ; 
and  lieiice  (lie  motto,  tiunquam  pollutn.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  British  ill  iHI4;  who  sustained  cunsidtr- 
able  loss  from  a  nor/if  made  by  the  garrison.  At  the 
castle  of  Merae,  In  the  vicinity,  the  Iransailioiis  loult 
place  between  Napoh'on  and  Charles  IV.  and  Kcrili- 
uaiid  \'ll.  of  .Spain,  that  led  to  the  invasion  of  the  renin, 
sola  by  the  latter  Mr.  Inglls  was  highly  pleased  ttiili 
Bayonne,  which,  he  says,  he  should  prefer  as  a  resiilt'iiii' 
to  almost  anyplace  in  the  soutli  of  1-' ranee.  ( //u^'o, arl». 
Iliissis  /'i/iiii,\'s  anil  I.nniUs  ;  Dirl.  (Ii'onriiphiiiu,. Sit ,) 

ll.AVrodU  (I'ayiHiora^,  a  m.iritime  town  of  llinilu- 
Stan,  prov.  Malabar.  7  m.  .<s.  Calient ;  lat.  Halo's'. .long. 
7.V    .v."  v..      leak  ships  of  tIKitons  are  built  here. 

II.A YIIEI  Til,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  cap.  circ.  I'liixr 
Mayne,  on  the  Hi'd-Mayne,  2<!m.  I',.  llamUrg  ;  lat.id  .i:' 
N.,  long.  1 1 -'411' E.  I'op  I4,ISKI.  Il  is  partially  surnnindHl 
by  iild  walls,  and  has  (i  gates  and  2  bridges  ;  Is  well  liuill, 
with  broad  well -paved  streets,  fountains,  ami  pruinitiailr); 
bill  it  has  nut  uithstunding  a  "cheerless  deserted  I  haraclir" 
{Muriiiy),  theabsinceol  the  court,  on  which  it  fnrniiTly 
depended,  not  being  sulhcliiitly  compensated  by  maim. 
fiirturi  s  nr  comintTce.  It  has  two  palaces;  the  nliic^t. 
burnt  iliiwii  in  17  >3.  hot  again  rebuilt,  is  now  coiiverlctl 
Into  public  iilllces  ;  tile  new  pahue,  a  handsome  editiit', 
the  riMdeiice  of  Duke  I'ius  of  ll.i\aria,  has  a  ;.'alliry  nf 
indiltereiit  pictures  ;  In  the  sijuarebelore  il  is  an  eiiuistrian 
Klalneol  the  Margrate  rhri>tiaii  Ernest,  ami  belniiil  it  il 
a  piiblii  gaiili'ii.  .\iniiiig  the  othir  publu  buildings  is  the 
o|iera  house,  the  tuitni-^t'  or  riding  si'hotil,  the  g\iiin.i. 
sioiii,  fdiindrii  in  I't'il.  \c.  It  h,is  se\eral  clinrehe*.  aiul 
a  hMi.'igiigue  ;  with  a  public  liliiar) .  hospital-,  a  liiiialiv 
asylum,  iVc.  In  its  Miliiirb,  called  the  tieorgani  Ser, 
now  a  drieil  lake.  Is  a  peniteiiliary,  whi're  a  great  v.irirly 
ol  in.irblt's  linin  the  1  u  litelguhirge  are  pollsliid  .iiul 
wrought  up.  Ili'sides  III  ing  the  seal  ot  the  adnniolra- 
tliin.  and  tribunals  for  Ibe  i  ire.  It  has  a  I'rolestanl  n'li- 
slslory.     The  geological  cabinet  and  collcctloii  of  looii 
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as  always  regarded  hy 

I  of  his  disasters  in  the 

of  France,  dep.  Basaei 
confluence  of  the  N  eve 
the  embouchv\rB  of  the 
loa8"26"  W.    It  Itdi- 
rts.  which  communicate 
the  Neve  is  the  Rreat 
it  river,  and  the  left  bank 
;  J  and  on  the  right  bank 
c9.  Is  tlie  suburl)  of  St, 
Irawbridgc  to  the  rest  of 
former  is  1K,01'2,  and  of 
1,909.     It  is  strongly  for- 
lest  worljs  of  Vauban,  in 
ands  tlic  town  .-uid  har- 
ms liavc  been  still  further 
is  well  built ;  the  strotts, 
id,  and  set  off  with  gwti 
blic  places,  of  which  that 
;.     Its  quays  are  siiiicrb, 

II  parts  by  "the  new  lorti. 
made  in  I-'rance.    I'rinci. 

and  mint.  Bajfoniie  is 
Us  of  original  jurisdiction 
a  cliamlicr  of  commerce, 

navigation  and  dosiKn,  a 
mint  is  established  here. 
narked  1-.  This  mint  had 
the  decimal  system  to  the 
fr. :  attacbctl  to  the  mint 
liirds  of  the  pop\dation  iif 
,t  of  Jews,  most  of  wlinsd 
snt  times,  expelled  from 
Dgues,  and  there  is  one  in 
'•  are  here  yards  for  tliu 
nerchantmen,  with  distil- 
(irks,  and  fabrics  of  cream 

&c.  Kxclusive  of  thi'se 
I  supplies  of  timber,  niaslt, 
TtiLles,  from  the  I'yreiKrj, 
L'xpiirtui.  The  liaTus  iif 
igh  celebrity,  ami  its  winrs 
teemed.  It  u»ed  foiinctly 
er  of  sliips  for  the  cod  and 
i  of  enterprises,  thoiigh  not 
otr.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  ex. 

Soidn. 

irous,  at  least  in  rough 
a  strong  current  ..T  Iri'sh 
f-red  at  higli  water,  when 
■er  the  bar  at  sprmgs,  and 
le  sea  without  is  usually 
to  shift,  a  pilot  is  always 

t\  the    bayonet    takei   ill 
is  said  to  have  iM'cn  lir.-l 
se  during  the  siege  of  l.va. 
uie  has  never  been  taken ; 
aimm  potlutii.     It  was  iii- 
wlui  sustained  consider- 
by  the  garrison.     At  ihe 
lily    the  irunsaclioiis  took 
Cimrles   IV.    and  Kcrili- 
II  the  invasion  of  the  I'lniii- 
lis  was  highly  phased  »illi 
Oimild  iirefer  as  a  n'sidciuv 
nth  <if  I'rauce.  (lltmo.MU. 

;   Dill.  (.t'OKKipAll/"';*'  -^ 

n  ni.iritime  town  ot  llniiiu- 

alicut;  lilt.  ll"U>'N-.l"ii*- 

Ions  are  built  here. 

llavaria,  <ap.  circ.  I  p^r 

,m.  I'..l»iinil)trg;  lat. V.i  .>T' 

Id    ll  isiiartiallysurrniniilHl 

and  2  bridges;  Is  »<ll  Imill, 

I, luiiiains, and  promenade*, 

lieirlesh  desiirted  character 

court,  "11  which  it  formerly 

illy  compensated  by  maim- 

lis  iwii  palaces;  the  nlile>t. 

I  iclmilt,  is  now  convemil 
■  laiiue,  a  hamUnuie  eilltire, 
Iif  ll.ivaria,  has  a  ;;allety  "1 

iiarebelorrii  i,aiicn"eMmn 

.tiaii  l'.rnei.l,  ami  licliiinl  H  » 

olher  pulilic  liuihiiiiK-  i»  ll"' 

ruling  school,  the  gyimi.e 

II  h.is  »e\eral  chiirehe<.  ;ii.il 
liliiary,  hospital-,  a  h\mW 

,  railed  the  tieorgam  Sri: 
ili.irs,  where  a  great  vanily 
eUubirge  are  poll.lied  ami 
llie  s.Ml  1)1  llie  adinin"lr«- 
ire  ,  it  li.isa  I'roteil.iiil  "■"- 
met  and  cullectloii  ol  Ui^>i  i 
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delonging  to  Count  Monster,  in  Bayreuth,  Is  one  nf  the 
nnest  in  Germany.  There  Is  here  en  extensive  manu- 
liiciory  of  porcelain,  and  tobacco-pipe  heads  ;  parchment, 
linen,  cottons,  &c.  are  also  produced,  and  there  are 
breweries  and  tanneries.  About  'i  m.  to  the  E.is  the  Her- 
mitage, a  fanciful  building  erected  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  at  an  immense  cost,  with  gardens  containing 
temples,  terraces,  statues,  fountains, &c. ;  and  a  fine  park, 
now  much  out  of  order.  The  Margravine,  sister  to  Kre- 
ilerick  the  Great,  wrote  her  memoirs  In  the  Hermitage, 
ll.iyrehth  formerly  constituted  the  cap.  of  an  indepen- 
lioiit  jiiincipality,— the  margraviat  of  Hayreuth.  On  the 
death  of  tiie  last  margrave  without  issue.  In  1791,  hli 
niis-es.'^iuiis  devolved  on  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  who  ceded 
them  to  France  in  1807.  In  IHIU,  Napoleon  transferred 
lliein  to  liavaria ;  and  their  possession  has  been  coii- 
lirined  by  subsequent  treaties.  (Hurray's  Handbook ; 
llcn-hiirrt,  (iuiileiles  I'uyageurs,  SfC.) 

|<.\2A,  a  town  of  Spain,  Granada,  near  the  Giindal- 
niiiion,  In  an  extensive,  well  watered,  and  fertile  valley, 
Mill.  I'.,  bv  N.  tiranada;  lat.  37"  .W  N.,  long.  '2"  .W  W. 
]>,iu.  (including  two  cants,  in  Its  Jurisdiction)  9,817. 
I  \liiltimi.)  It  has  a  cathedral,  3  parish  cliurches,  (!  con. 
vciit.s  ail  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  hospital,  &c.  Tlie 
inliali.  are  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  conse- 
quently expe.ience,  In  bad  years,  una  eslremada  miscria. 
|l,iza  is  either  on  the  site  of  the  Bnsli  of  the  Itoinani,  or 
very  near  it,  and  vases  and  other  interesting  Uonian 
remains  are  dug  up  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  after  a  long  siege,  in  1J8U. 

U.'VZ.V.S,  a  town  of  Trance,  dep.  Gironde,  cap.  arrond,, 
on  a  rock  i(3  m.  S,S.Ii.  Bordeaux.  I'up.  4,)4li.  It  is 
i.lil  and  ill-built.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ; 
ami  the  ancient  cathedral,  now  the  parish  church, 
tliiiiiijli  not  large,  Is  a  remarkable  monument  of  Gothfc 
ari'tiiteeliire.  It  has  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction,  and 
an  agricultural  society;  with  a  royal  saltpetre  manu- 
ijtliirv.  a  glass-work,  tanneries,  &.c.  Bazas  is  very 
iiu'ieiit,  Ii  is  the  country  of  tlie  poet  Ausonius,  who 
lliiiirislied  ill  the  4th  century,  and  was  also,  for  a  length- 
iw'il  period,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Gascuiiy, 
tllH"ii.  art.  liirvrntcHiC.) 

II.\Z0(  lli:.'*-AD-PKIlCHK-GONET,  a  village  of 
Vraiiio,  dep.  ICure  ct  Loire,  16  m.  S.S.F.  Nogeiit-le- 
jlvUii  I.  I'OP'  'i,\'Si.  Bazoches  is  the  name  of  several 
ciiliir  small  towns  in  France. 

IUZZ  A  N  O,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  IC  m.  W.  Bo- 
|..i|.'ii,i,  on  the  .Sammoggia.     Top,  1,'2(HI. 

llK.\t'll  V  IIKAI),  a  conspicuous  bold  promontory  on 
the  S  coast  of  Kngland,  co.  Kussex  ;  lat,  .')ll'J  44'  24"  N,. 
lo  If  II  i:t'  v..  It  is  formed  of  chalky  white  cliffs,  that 
iiriijeit  |ieri)i'iidlcularly  over  the  beach,  whence  it  derives 
i:t  luiiie,  to  the  height  of  604  ft.  A  lighthou.se  of  the  llrst 
cl,i»  was  erected,  ill  18'28,  on  the  summit  of  the  second 
cliiV  to  the  W .  of  the  Head,  28'i  II.  aliiive  the  level  of  the 
i«.  and  caverns  liave  been  cut  in  tlie  clill's,  betw  een  the 
licaj  and  Ciickmore  Haven,  in  tlie  view  of  affording 
plai'os  of  rel'iige  to  mariners  w  recked  on  this  dangerous 

lli:.\COX,snEI,D,  a  market  town  and  par,  of  Kng- 
l,wil,  CO,  lliiekingliam,  huiui,  Hiniiliani :  area  of  Ihe  par. 
3,7111  Blares,  I'op.  I,7Q.  The  town  is  situated  on  an 
eiiiiiieiH'i'.  (Ml  llie  liigli  road  from  London  to  Oxford, 
IniiiK  Jl  111.  W,  by  N,  of  the  fiirnier.  It  consists  of  4 
tireets,  arranged  ill  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  Its  bouses  are 
tii.»tiv  lonstructed  of  ,i  mixture  ot  Hint  and  brick,  Tlie 
TWHiii'  III  Kdiniind  llurke  are  deposited  in  the  clmreh, 
forimrly  a  part  of  tlie  iiioiiastery  of  lluriihani  ;  and  tlii^ 
cliiinliyaril  has  a  marble  nniiiument  in  honniir  of  the 
(Kill  Waller,  to  ulioiii  the  manor  belongiHl,  llullslrode, 
liirii.erly  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  IN  inland  family,  is 
•illiiii  a  short  distance  nf  Ibaeonslield,  Market-day, 
Wi'iliiesil.iy.  It  has  fairs  for  the  sale  nf  cattle,  sheep,  IkK. 
in  lib.  i:i.  and  Holy  Tliuisday,  at  uliich  a  good  deal  of 
biiiiiieii  is  d(iii(>,    (lii-aiitiii  itf  I'.iif^lmiit  iitut  llali's.) 

III.A.MIN.S  ri'.lt,  a  par.  and  town  of  I'.iiglaiid,  co. 
Iliimt.  liiiiid.  Ileamlnstcr-I'iiruin,  div.  Ilrldport,  on  the 
lilt.  I'j:i  111.  W.S.W.  London.  Area  of  par.  (.a/iO  acres. 
I'ii|..  lit  p.u.,  |H2I,  2,Mh;;  1H;11,  2,'.m-,8:  lioii.scs  at  hitler 
iMi  ..'isil.  riie  town  is  surrounded  by  hills,  u  hence  the 
j|iriii(!s,  liiriiiiiig  the  river,  Issue.  It  lias  a  clean  rcspeel- 
iii|i'a|>|ii'araiice,  and  is  pated,  and  lighted  by  ^'as.  The 
iliurch  Is  a  lar^e  striicliire,  on  an  ciiiiiieiii c  on  Ihe  N. 
iiile,  living  a  chapel  ot  ease  In  that  of  Nelherliiiry.  A 
frri,  fcliool,  founded  In  11)84,  ediieates  Kill  boys  :  the  aim. 
uniiiil  of  its  endowment  is  Hill/,  a  year.  There  are 
alniiliiiiises  for  li  poor  woiiieii.  The  weekly  market  on 
Tliirsday,  and  aim.  fairs  i*  pr  II.,  .Sep.  In.,  and  tict.'.l. 
There  is  a  inaiitilactory  of  sail  cloth,  and  liii  and  cnpper 
utris  are  inaile  in  the  tonii.  It  Is  the  teiitre  nt  a  union 
(if '.''i  |i(i  shes  ;  the  average  nt  its  own  r.iles,  tor  the  3 
nMN  eiiiliiig  iH,'i.'i,  was  l,4;C/.  :  il  has  3  izii.iidi  oi^.  Ile,i- 
miii'ler  is  a  lowii  of  considerable  aiilii|iiity  ;  bill  II  has 
i  tsiii  several  times  wholly  or  partly  desirnvid  by  tire  ;  In 
I  »:)nii  its  iiiiHlerii  Bpiiearaie'c  is  attribulalile. 

illAII  I.AKL  ((illKA  1).  a  very  Irregiihirlyshapi  il 
1 1(1(1  extensive  sheet  ot  fresh  water,  in  tlie  N.\V,  pail  nl 
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V.  America ;  between  about  65°  and  67°  N.  lat.,  and 
under  the  120th  deg,  of  W.  long.  The  Bear  Lake  river 
flows  from  it  to  the  Mackenzie  rivet.  Its  waters  are  very 
pure,  and  It  is  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  fish. 

BKAT  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Garonne, 
on  the  Garonne,  13  m.  S.  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  1,403.  It 
is  built  of  marble  (Urnlshed  by  the  neighbouring  quar- 
ries i  but  being  situated  |ln  a  narrow  valley,  between 
mountains  which  conceal  the  sun  for  a  part  of  the  day. 
It  is  Iristf.  It  is  the  entrepdt  of  the  contiguous  valley  of 
Arran,  in  Spain. 

BEALCAlKE  (an.  U^crnum),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Gard,  cap,  cant.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jthone, 
opposite  to  Tarascon,  14  ra.  E.  Nimes  ;  lat.  43°  48' 
32"  N.,  long.  4"  38'  50"  E.  Pop.  9,001.  As  a  town, 
Ueaucaire  Is  nothing  remarkable,  and  has  no  public 
building  worth  notice;  but  its  command  of  Internal 
navigation  afforded  by  the  Rhone,  and  Its  communi- 
cation with  tlio  sea  by  the  canal  of  Beaucaire,  which  also 
unites  it  with  the  canal  d»  Midi,  make  it  favourably 
situated  for  .in  entrepil.  Its  entire  consequence  and 
celelirlty  Is  derived  from  its  fair,  which  commences  on 
the  22d,  and  fliiishes  on  the  28th,  July.  This  w.is  for- 
merly the  greatest  of  European  fairs,  and  though  much 
fallen  oflf,  it  is  still  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  not  from  France  only,  but  also  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant.  Almost 
every  sort  of  article,  whether  of  convenience  or  luxury, 
is  then  to  be  met  with  in  the  town.  It  is  said  that  the 
influx  of  visiters  still  amounts  to  nearly  100,000,  and 
that  the  business  done  exceeds  LW  millions  of  francs ; 
but  we  suspect  that  both  these  estimates  are  materially 
exaggerated,  and  that  they  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
were  they  reduced  a  half.  '  The  accommodations  in  tlie 
town  and  at  Tarascon  not  being  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
great  and  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  the  fair,  large 
numbers  of  them  are  lodged  in  tents  and  other  tem- 
porary erections  in  the  meadow  wiiere  the  fair  is  held, 
along  the  Khone,  All  Idils  due  at  this  fair  are  pre- 
sented on  the  27th,  and  protested  on  the  28th.  A  tri- 
bunal, instituted  for  the  purpose,  takes  cognisance  of 
and  immediately  settles,  all  disputes  that  grow  out  of 
transactions  at  the  fair.  Detachments  from  the  gar- 
risons of  Nimes  and  Tarascon  assist  in  keejiing  order, 
and  every  thing  Is  conducted  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
The  prefect  of  the  dep.  Is  always  present,  and  entertains 
tlie  leading  merchants. 

The  comniuulcation  between  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon 
used  to  be  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  but  this  has 
been  replaced  by  a  suspension  bridge.  This  great  work 
consists  of  4  arches,  each  130  mitres  (42fi  ft.  G  In.)  In 
siian,  'I'his  is  the  statement  of  Hugo;  other  au- 
thorities say  tliat  the  bridge  has  only  3  arches,  and  that 
its  total  length  is  441  metres,  mid  is  alike  substantial 
and  handsome.  There  is  at  Beaucaire  a  public  library, 
of  14,1100  volumes,  (SeeHiigo,  art.  Card;  Encyc.  des 
(tens  riu  ilundf,  art.  Ufaucaire.)  The  article  on  this 
fair  ill  the  Diclionnaire  du  Commerce,  (jc.,  it  as  poor  as 
can  well  be  imagined, 

HLA  U  FOHT,  a  town  of  Fr.tnce,  dep.  Maine  et  Loire, 
near  the  tlouesnon,  IG  m.  E,  Angers.  Pop.  0,000. 
It  has  a  college,  or  high  school,  two  workhouses,  a 
large  market-place,  and  maiuilactures  of  canvass  and 
coarse  linen. 

IlKAiFoHT,  a  small  seaport  town  of  the  U,  States, 
S.  Carolina,  im  Port  Itoyai  Ishand,  7.''  ni.  S.  Charleston, 
and  ,'iH  in,  N.  Savannah  ;  hit.  32'-  2.'-)'  N„  long.  8(1°  32'  W. 
It  has  II  deep  and  Hp:ici(iiis,  but  little  frequented,  harbour. 
This  also  is  tlie  name  nf  an  inconsiderable  sea-port  town 
of  N.  Carolina,  on  Gore  Sound.  Its  harbour  admits 
vessels  ilra«iiig  12  ft.  water. 

llRiVi  poiir,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  state).  Savoy, 
cap.  m.uid,  near  the  Doroii,  ;K)  m.  E.N.E.  Clmmberry. 
Pop.  3,11110. 

lli;Al'(il'.NCY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  I.oiret,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe  Loire,  Hi  m.  S.VV.  Or- 
leans. Pop.  4,HHi.  This  is  a  very  niun  nt  town,  and 
nccopies  a  coiispieiious  place  in  the  history  of  Ihe  foreign, 
civil,  and  reiiglniis  wars  nf  France.  It  (bU  successively 
into  tlie  bands  of  the  Huns.  .Saxons,  Normans,  and  En- 
glish ;  but  it  suH'ered  most  from  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Hitli  leiiturv.  It  was  siirrouniied  by  walls,  flanked  with 
towers  and  bastions,  part  of  which  are  still  st.andhig,  the 
lesi  having  been  pulled  down,  and  converted  into  pro- 
nieiiades  :  it  was  also  ilelended  iiy  a  castle,  of  which 
Untiling  now  reiiiains  lint  a  massive  tower,  li.'i  it,  lilgh. 
II  li.is  a  bridge  over  the  l.idre  of  311  arches  ;  with  labric» 
nt  1  loth,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  wool.     (Iliign,  art,  I.oirfl.) 

Ill; AC. 1 1: 1',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  11  hone,  cap. 
cant.,  on  llie  Ardiere,  30  m,  N.N.W.  Lyoni.  I'op. 2,312. 
ll  is  situated  at  the  loot  of  a  iiill,  on  llie  top  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  It  has  nianul'acnires  of 
ea-ks  and  lanterns,  and  is  llie  entrepM  of  all  the  product! 
eselianned  between  the  Saone  and  the  l.nlret.  • 

in.AlJLIEl',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Corre/e,  can. 
cant,,  on  the  Durdogne,  22  in,  B.  Tulle.    Pop.  2,ti47.    U 
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hu  some  trade  in  wine.    Bealicu  is  tlie  name  of  at  least 
3-1  otiier  small  towns  in  France. 

UEAULY,  a  sea-port  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  In- 
verness, on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bcaulr  Water,  where  it 
foils  into  the  bottom  of  the  Brauly  Frith,  <J  m.  W.  In- 
verness. It  is  small,  l)ut  finely  situated.  The  lleauly  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  5  arches,  and  tlie  village  has 
■omc  trade. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  bor.  and  sra-port  town  of  N.  Wales, 
CO.  Ant-'losea,  bund.  Dcndaethw};,  near  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  Menai  Strait,  in  lieauniaris  Day,  4  ni.  N.N.E.  the 
Menai  briujjc  ;  lat.  !>3°  17'  N.,  long.  4^5'  W.  I'op.  (1821) 
2,206  J  (1831)  2,497;  houses  at  the  hitter  date,  427.  It  is 
f  nely  sitiinted  near  the  edge  of  the  bay,  in  a  low  level 
tract,  which,  however,  comniiuids  some  of  the  finest  views 
in  Wales.  It  is  neatly  built.  'i"he  castle,  erected  by 
Edward  1.,  though  in  a  dilapidated  ulate,  is  a  fine  ruin :  it 
is  surriiundi  (1  by  a  lotse,  Hanked  by  12  circular  bastions. 
The  building  is  nearly  iiuadrangular,  with  a  round  trjwer 
at  eai'li  angle  The  par.  church  is  at  I.landefan,  but  there 
Is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  town,  in  which  service  is  per- 
formed in  Knglish  and  Welsh.  Tliere  are  4  chapels, 
belonging  to  Calvinists,  Independents,  llaptists,  and 
Wesleyaus,  all  well  attended  ;  a  free  griimmar-school, 
well  elulowed,  the  head  master  of  whicli  must  be  of  the 
Established  ('hnrch  and  M..'^.;  a  n.itinual  school,  for 
24nbojs  and  girls,  in  the  town,  and  another  in  I.landag- 
van  (eniiowed  by  the  Uuchess  of  Kent),  lor  &•  scholars  : 
cadi  of  the  religious  sects  have  also  large  .Sunday  schools  ; 
and  in  all  the  English  language  is  now  taught.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  commodious  UKHlern  structure,  with  rooms  for 
the  bor.  business,  courts  of  justice,  .ind  a  spacious  ball- 
room. There  are  also  a  eo.  liall,  a  co.  jirison,  and  a  cus- 
tom-house. The  weekly  markets  are  held  on  Sat.  and 
Wed. ;  annual  fairson  I"eb.i;t.,lIolyThurs.,Scpt.  11!.,  Dec. 
19.,  all  for  cattle.  No  particular  manufacture  or  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  tow  n.  Tliere  is  good  anchorage  in  the  liay, 
opposite  the  town,  in  7  fathoms  still'  clay  ;  or  vessels  (as 
Is  often  done)  may  be  grounded  near  it  on  soil  mud. 
The  W.  passage  may  be  enlcreil  at  any  time  of  tide. 
Vessels  oltcn  resort  thither  for  security  in  h.ird  gales  ; 
and  occasionally  some  are  repaired  on  the  beach,  lleau- 
maris  is  the  cliief  port  of  the  island  and  of  the  Menai 
Strait,  and  conipri.«es  in  its  jurisdiction  those  of  Conway, 
Amlwch,  Holyhead,  I'wihely,  llarmuutli,  and  ('aernar- 
von.  What  trade  the  town  itself  possesses  is  chiefly 
coastwise.  There  is  a  regular  steain-p.icket  communi- 
cation between  Ueaumaris,  Liverpool,  Caernarvon,  and 
Dublin.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  I8:t<i,  4(il  ships, 
of  22.8.')6  tons  burden.  The  pier,  quays,  .ind  wareiionses, 
arc  protected  by  extensive  sea  w<ills.  The  place  derives 
considerable  advantage  from  visiters  from  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere,  who  resort  to  it  for  sea-batliing,  in  which  re- 
spect it  can  scarcely  he  surpassi'd.  'I'licre  are  many 
iMthing  machines,  and  the  fine  firm  s.inds  of  the  beach 
form  a  delightful  |ironieiiade,  from  whence,  as  w<dl  as 
from  the  green,  a  magnificent  prospect  prr'sents  itself. 
Baron  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Hulkeley  family.  Is  on  an 
eminence  near  the  town,  and  its  fine  grounds  shine 
towards  it :  there  are  several  other  good  oiansioiis  in  tlie 
neighbourhood.  The  hotels  an.l  inns  in  the  town  are 
excellent.  There  is  a  fine  r.iad  frum  the  town  to  the 
Menai  liridge  (4^  in.),  which  also  coimnands  splendid 
views. 

Since  the  ^Municipal  licform  Act,  the  limits  of  the 
bor.  h;ive  been  restricted  so  .xs  to  cotnprise  only  the 
town  and  its  iniineiliate  neiglihoorliood.  The  aiiciiiit 
bounds  included  its  own  parish,  and  p.irts  of  li  others, 
for  an  extent  of  upw.irds  of  10  m.:  it  lia«  now  4  alder- 
men and  12  councillors.  Its  governing  cl-.arter,  pre- 
viously, win  gri'.nted  in  the  Itli  of  Kliz.  ;  this  c|Uiite«.  by 
iitsittiimus,  10  others  the  earliest  being  in  24  Kdw.  1. 
The  government  was  vestisl  in  a  si'll-electlvc-  b.iily,  con- 
ti>llng  of  a  m.ayor,  2  llailil^^,  and  21  l'orge»ses,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  returning  I  nieni.  ti.  the  II.  of  i'.  The  Hi'- 
forni  .'\cl  divested  them  of  this  privilege,  .and  rniule  Ueau- 
maris the  principal  of  .'i  contrlhntory  bors.,  whiih  j'linllv 
return  1  mein.  to  the  II.  of  C.  There  are  ;tlO  houses  of  lo/. 
and  upwards  ;  and  it  hail,  in  Ih.'tK,  'X,V',  registered  elicturs. 
The  |K)ijr-rates  of  the  bor., In  l-'iKi.  amounted  to  I,4ii7/.  I.«. 
The  eorpiiration  revenues  are  derived  fri)ni  rents  of  liiiids, 
tenenieiil  s.  4(c.,  ovter-lM'ds,  and  harlxmr  dues  ;  they  aver- 
age about  .Vifi/  'I'll"  iiiwii  ill  rives  its  irigin  Iroui  Edw. 
I.,  who,  .'ifler  fooiiding  thi>  ea-lles  of  Cavrnarvon  and 
C'oiiw.iy.  built  that  ol  lliMiiiiiaris,  hi  I2'.i.'i. 

lll'..VlM<)Nr-l)l'.-l,<).M.\(.M'.  a  town  if  France, 
deji  Tarn  et  <;aronne.  e.ii).  c.uit..  'ii  tli  •  (.iiimne,  'Jl  in. 
8.\V.  Montanbaii.  V.ip.  (.211.  riiis  little  town  is  alike 
remark.'ibli'  by  the  r<').Milarity  of  iii,  plan,  the  neatness  of 
Its  honsi'i.,  ar'iil  the  h.  aiily  arel  fertilily  of  its  terribiry. 
It  Is  hiillt  round  a  spaelmik  si|iiare,  ;iud'its  ^triels,  which 
are  broad  and  straight,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  has  f.'dirii's  nrciinrs"  chitli,  hals  and  taniiiries. 
{tltieo,  art.  Turn  it  <ltifntin''.\ 

BF.(*rM<tN'l-LK-VII  O.MI'I',  a  town  of  Fr.mce, 
dep.  Sarihe,  cap.  cant.,  on  Ihi'  S.trtlie,  17  ni.  N.  M.u.s. 
pop.  '^:t78.     It  has  manuf.utdie:,  of  druggets  and  utiur 
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descriptions  of  woollen  cloth  ;  and  has  a  eonsiderabfo 
trade  in  corn  and  lat  geese.  There  Is  a  fine  promenada 
on  an  adjoining  hill,  lieaumont,  eitlicr  singly  or  ^itli 
some  addition,  Is  the  name  of  a  vast  munber,  at  least  4.^ 
The  most  considerable  Is  liiuij' 


small  towns  In  I'rance. 


MONT  .SUB  OisE,  dep.  Sehie  et  Oise,  21  m.  N.  Farls.  I'on 
1,874.  It  stands  ou  a  hill,  and  has  glass-works,  and  i 
manufactory  of  s.iltpctre. 

UEAL'NE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  C6te  d'Or  can 
arrond..  In  an  agreeable  country,  at  the  foot  of  -i  |,ili 
which  produces  excellent  wine,  on  the  small  river 
Bouzeoi.se,  2(1  m.  S.S.W.  Dijon.  Pop.  (town  ex  cant  i 
9,'.).")S.  It  is  well  built ;  streets  broad,  straight  aiu 
watered  by  the  fountain  rfc  I'Aigiic.  Tlie  churih'  of 
Notre  Dainc  is  handsome ;  but  the  finest  building  in  (i,,, 
town  is  the  magnificent  hospital,  founded  In  1444  mi 
endowed  by  Nicholas  Ilollin,  ghancellor  to  I'hilip  iVike 
of  Burgundy.  Beaunc  Is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  com- 
merce  and  primary  jurisdiction  ;  has  a  communal  coIIcbp 
and  a  public  library  with  above  IO,(HK)  volumes.  Its 
ramparts,  whidi  are  planted,  alTord  fine  promenades' 
and  it  has  an  extensive  public  garden,  public  baths  li 
the.itre,  Ike.  It  produces  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  viiiega/ 
casks,  &c. ;  and  has  dye-works  and  large  nurseries  of 
fruit  tri-es.  But  the  principal  celebrity  of  Beauiie  Is  do- 
rived  frmn  its  being  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  the  vsi'i." 
that  bears  its  name  ;  that  is,  in  the  best  of  the  secoinl 
growths  of  Burgundy.  M.  .lullien  says,  that  "  Irs  cm,, 
de la  cdle  ric  Beaunc  out  la  repiitnliiin,  liiin  acqukc,  d'itic 
Us  plus  francs  dc  giinl  dc  tonic  la  Jldnf^ogtic." 

IJKAUNE-LA-UOLANDE,  a  town  of  Fr.ince,  den 
Loiret,  cap.  cant..  Hi  m.  W.  by  N.  Montargls.  I'ni,' 
2,128.  '^^ 

BEAUPKEAU,  atown  of  France,  den.  Maine  et  Loire 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Evre,  28  m.  S.W.  Angers.  I'm,' 
3,288.  It  has  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  witli  di,'.! 
works  ,ind  tanneries.  In  I7U3  the  Vendeans  ohla-ne,!,'  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  a  complete  victory  over  tlie 
repuMic.ins  under  General  I.igonnier. 

IIEAUSSET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  cap.  c.iiit  ii 
m.  N.W.  Toulon.  Pop.  3,0I')(I.  It  h.as  labrh  s  ol  hat, 
and  tiles,  with  tanneries,  a  glass-work,  and  a  ciinsiiUr- 
able  trade  in  oil,  wine,  siiirits,  soap,  and  coars<>  doth  iiiij 
linen. 

BK AU VAIS,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Oise,  on  tlip 
Therain,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Avelon,  in  a  valli'v 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  42  m.  N.  by  W.  Paris  ■  lat 
4!lO  •HY  7"  N.,  long.  2"  .V  E.  Pop.  13,082.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  has  underginie  many  vicissitudps. 
So  late  as  18(13  it  was  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  I'ds.^es! 
but  these  ha\o  been  since  partly  levelled,  and  ciniMTtiii 
into  agreeable  promenades.  It  is  ill  built,  the  Iiouhs 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  woml,  clay,  .and  mortar: 
the  .streets  are  not  narrow  ,  nor  dirty,  but  they  are  badly 
planned.  Il.id  the  cathedral  been  finished  on  its  original 
plan,  it  would  baie  been  the  finest  (iothic  cdillti'  in 
France,  but  the  choir  only  is  complete.  It  contnliif  a 
fine  monument  of  Cardinal  (le  .lanion,  bishop  of  lle.uivaif. 
I'lie  cliureh  of  St.  Stephen,  erected  in 'Jfl7,  is  celebr.itni 
for  its  fine  painted  glass  win, lows.  The  episcopal  palaiv, 
now  the  betel  de  ptefet.  It.  very  large  and  ancient,  .imi 
has  the  appearance  of  a  <  .othic  castle.  Previously  to  the 
Itevobition  tliere  were  in  Iteauvais,  besides  the  i.itliedial, 
li  collegiate  churches,  12  parish  ditto,  with  (i  eiinvents  lur 
men  and  2  for  wmnen  I  Now,  however,  the  cimcnls 
have  ceased  to  exist  ;  and  all  the  dnirches,  save  t\\o,  and 
two  chapels  of  <'ase,  have  either  been  pulled  down  nr  a|). 
plied  to  other  purposes.  The  other  public  buildings  an' 
the  college,  theatre.  Iifttel  de  Dieu,  with  40  beds,  |Hxir- 
house,  M)al  maniil'aclory  III' tapestry,  .\c.  It  Is  the  mat 
of  a  bislioprle,  of  courts  of  jircmii-ic  instimce,  aiiil,  be. 
sides  the  loliege  lias  a  dioeesan  seminary,  with  li'i 
pupils,  gratiiltiiiis  enur«es  of  geometry  (Uiil  niechanii! 
a|i|ilied  to  the  arts,  and  a  public  library  with  7,.'>(IUt.i- 
hones.  lleauvais  has  coiisiilerable  adv.intai.'es,  in  lU 
comin.ind  of  water-power,  and  in  the  ibeapness  of  niri 
fuel  for  the  prosecution  of  Inanuf  ictiires  ;  but  Ihuiiph 
those  carried  on  in  the  town  lie  ciinsiderable, the,\  arrnul 
Hoiirisliiim.  The  princinal  is  tli.it  of  a  sort  of  llaiinil 
(miillclon)  \  t  present  liiwever,  it  Is  said  to  he  in  a 
retrograde  conilitloii.  iiwing  to  the  «aiit  of  capiial  aiiil 
enterprise  In  those  eiiuMeed  in  it.  A  good  ileal  of  elothis 
ni.ide  ol  a  inediuin  ipi.ilily.  There  Is  also  a  roy;d  niaiiii- 
factory  of  tapestrv,  established  in  Kili-I  i  but  the.-e  isla- 
blishmeiits  are  of  littli'  or  no  use,  exei  pt  as  works  of  art. 
their  products  being  too  dear  to  come  into  general  ilr. 
maiid.  The  fabrics  of  printeil  cottons  are  iiincli  i.dlm 
off:  but  the  art  id' dyeing  is  still  suceessl'ully  prartiMil, 
anil  till  re  are  exli  nsi>e  lile.u  h-tields,  with  lliiirrnilli, 
tanniTles,  .\e.  The  trade  of  lleauvais  U  extensive.  I.arfv 
i|iiaiitilies  of  com,  and  ol  IIo.m,  called  dcnii  //ii//ii)i.V, 
in.iniil'aeliired  ill  its  vieliiity,  are  disposed  of  In  lis 
iiiarki  ts. 

Ile.oivais  exi^iel  iiiidi  r  the  Koinans,  niid  has  Mm 
been  held  by  the  Norniaie,  and  the  I'.iiglisli,  Ii'oim  |Iii> 
hilier  of  «lioiu  it  Ma',  wre.ited  111  the  l.'ith  century.  In 
li;7  it  v>.ia  bcsii  gcd  by  I  li.irV's  lc  Tcnicraire,  il!:l,ii| 
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burgundy,  and  though  without  a  garrison,  the  ciwzent, 
led  on  by  the  famous  heroine,  Jeanne  Hnchette,  repclied 
ihe  enemy.  An  annual  festival  is  still  celebrated  in 
honour  of  this  event,  when  the  ladles  take  the  part  of  the 
.rentlemcn.  (Hugo,  art.  Oii<f;  Dicliunnaire  du  Cont- 
(Wi'iw,  art.  Beauvais.) 

BBAU  VOIK,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Vendee,  cap.  cant. 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Noirinutier,  about  3  m.  from 
the  sea,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  canal.  Pop.  2,357. 
Vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  to 
load  with  corn  and  salt,  produced  in  the  salt  marshes 
in  the  vicinity.  This  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
had  ii castle :  It  was  besieged  by  Henry  iV.  in  15S8,  wlio 
having  fallen  Into  an  ambuscade,  was  involved  in  the 
greatest  danger. 

HKCCLE.S,  a  hor.,  par.,  and  town  of  England,  N.E. 
bonier  co.  .Sullblk,  on  the  Waveney,  9.5  m.  N.K.  Lon- 
jon.  Area  of  par.,  1,740  acres;  pop.  of  par.,  In  1821, 
j,.|li3 ;  1H31,  3,s02.  The  town  is  well  built  on  tlie  S.  side 
of  till,'  river,  and  consists  of  several  streets,  lilverging 
from  a  central  area  where  the  market  is  held.  The 
ihurch.  with  a  modern  iletaclied  steeple,  is  an  ancient 
iirni'tiire  nn  the  edge  of  a  elilT,  overlooking  the  level 
iiaslures  through  which  tlie  Waveney  Hows.  There  .ire 
two  liisscnting  clia|>els  ;  a  free  school,  founded  under 
Jaims  1..  lor  100  boys  ;  a  grammar  school,  endowed  in 
1713,  wliich  has  10  exhib.  to  Kmanuel  foil.,  Camhr. ;  a 
mitionul  i^ehool ;  a  good  town-ball,  tlieatre,  and  assembly- 
rooms.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday.  Annual  lairs 
are  held  on  Whit- Monday,  June  2!).,  and  (Jet.  2.  ;  the  last 
licinc  .I  horse  fair.  The  river  is  navigable  for  sea-borne 
vessels  of  100  tons  to  the  town,  and  by  it  an  active  trade 
\i  carried  on  in  coals,  &c.  There  are  no  manufactures, 
liiit  malting  is  carried  on  to  a  cimsidenible  extent.  In 
|!i3'.>,  when  its  conimunlcatlou  with  the  sea  was  first 
opened,  and  a  new  dock  was  fonneil,  there  were  3  ves- 
sels, of  'iA\  tons,  entered  inwards,  in  the  foreign  trade ; 
and  in  the  coasting  trade  04  vessels,  of  3,600  tons,  inwards, 
ami  3(i  ve-stls,  of  2,034  tons,  outwards. 

In  I'Ot)  there  were  H  vessels,  of  41.5  tons,  belonging  to 
the  town,  but  registered  at  yarmouth,  of  which  It  Is  an 
iiiit  station.  Tlie  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property 
hilA^I5wiis  11,20N<.  A  Mte  for  lighting,  paving, &c.,undera 
local  .net,  averages  240/.  a  year.  The  poor-rale,  1,471/.  10». 

Since  the  Municipal  Uel'orm  Act  the  limits  of  the  hor. 
have  lieeii  lor.tracteil  so  as  to  Include  only  the  part  on 
iihirli  the  town  stands,  an  area  of  S.'iO  acres.  It  was  pre- 
vionsly  co-extensive  witli  the  parish,  and  was  first  incor- 
lior.ileil  in  34  Hen.  VIII.,  when  lieceles  Fen,  consisting 
iif  1,4110  acres  of  pasture,  was  granted.  The  governing 
riiarter  was  granted  in  'J  .lames  I.  The  privilege  of 
(leiiastuving  stock  on  the  fen  extends  to  every  house- 
holilcr ;  and,  of  tlie  original  grant,  940  acres  remain  un- 
;ilien:ited.  The  corporation  also  po'ssess  an  estate,  called 
llie  Hiispit.'d  Hill,  and  a  lease  of  tlie  tolls  of  markets  and 
fairs,  .ve. ;  making  the  avirage  amount  of  their  annual 
revenue  upwards  of  1,100,'.  Their  business  is  transacted 
in  the  tiinn-liall,  where  quarterly  sessions  lor  the  iielgh- 
Imnrhniul  are  also  held  by  the  co.  magistrates.  (Pari 
/'iijiii.* (inil  /{i/Kirts;  llidulun  ((/'  A'n^'.  iind  11  alfs,  11.  14.) 

liKDALK,  a  market  town  an<l  par.  of  Kngland,  K.  H. 
m.  York,  on  an  affluent  of  the  .'•wale,  34  m.  N.N.W. 
York.  Area  of  par.  7,070  acres.  Top.  of  ditto,  2,707 ;  of 
t.jnii,  l.'Jiki.  The  town  Is  well  built,  and  the  church 
is  a  lar.'e  and  lianilsome  ediliee,  riiii>trueled  in  the  reign 
,11  hlwird  111.  The  living,  which  is  a  rectory,  is  one  of 
tlie  liest  111  the  county,  having  been  worth,  at  an  average 
of  the  a  years  ending  witli  18.11,  2,0111'/,  a  year.  It  has 
I  piannnar-selKHil,  and  some  ehaiitiei.  I'lie  coimtry 
riiuiid  i<  very  fertile,  and  it  lias  a  well-supplied  market, 

DKDAKKIHUX,  a  town  of  Irance,  dep.  Ilerault, 
cip.  cant.,  on  the  Orb,  20  m,  N,  lieiiers.  Pop.  (town 
ex  cant),  ,'i,7fio.  It  Is  neat,  and  well  built,  and  is  one  of 
tlie  most  Industrious  towns  of  Its  size  in  France,  It  has 
manufactures  of  tine  and  coarse  cloth,  of  stufl's,  of  silk 
iinJ  vool,  woollen  and  cotton  stockings,  bats,  oil,  paper, 
ami  soap,  with  ilye-works  and  tanneries.  iJiiclionnaire 
tlltt'titriim'rii'.) 

IIKDI'OUI),  an  inland  co.  of  Kngland.  having  N.  and 
X.W,,  Hiiiitingiloii  and  Northampton  shires;  F..,  llun- 
tiiiiidon  and  Cambridge;  S.,  lIcTtf'oiil ;  and  \V,,  Hiiek- 
iii^'liain  and  .S'orthainpton.  Area,  2;«),320  acres,  of  wlilcli 
alwiit  Wmhhi  are  sepposed  to  be  ar.ihli',  meadow  and 
pa-lure.  .Surlaee  diversilied  with  low  liills,  valleys,  and 
extensive  level  tracts.  t)u  the  .S.,  the  (Jlillteru  hi'lls  rise 
lip  a  ciinsi(h'ralile  elevation.  Prliici|ial  rivers,  (fuse  and 
Ivell.  It  has  evi-ry  varhtv  of  soil,  from  the  stiflust  clay 
lotlie  lightest  s.Hid.  In  the  vale  of  lledford,  the  soil  is 
clayey  ;  the  sandy  soil  Is  well  suited  for  the  turnip  lius- 
b^in.lry,  iiml  garden  eultiire  |  and,  nn  the-  whole,  the  co, 
nay  h"  Mid  to  Imi  of  about  an  aver.me  degree  of  fertility. 
It  isihietly  iindiT  tillage,  which  is  in  a  nii'diiun  state  of 
nnpii.M'iiiciii_iiiit  so  far  .idvaiieed  as  ill  some  counties, 
imr  so  li.ickH.ird  as  in  others.  Wheat  and  lieaiis  are  the 
principal  prodiiee  of  the  clays,  and  turnips  and  barley  of 
llip  sandy  solli.  f.,irge  ipiaiititles  of  vegetables  are 
ailed  iu  various  jdai'es,  lor  the  suppiv  of  tliu  markets  of 
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London  and  Cambridge.  Cattle  of  a  mixed  breed. 
Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  about  200,000.  There  are 
some  large  estates ;  but  property  Is  notwithstanding  a 
good  deal  subdivided.  Average  size  of  farms,  150  acre*  ; 
average  rent  of  land,  IHs.  id.  an  acre.  Fullers'  earth  ig 
dug  up  in  considerable  quantities  In  the  vicinity  of  Wo- 
burn.  Excellent  straw  platt  for  ladies'  hats  Is  made  at 
Dunstable :  the  manufacture  of  pillow  lace,  once  widely 
diflUsed  through  the  county,  has  much  declined,  and 
there  is  no  other  manufacture  of  any  importance.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Letghton-Buzard, 
and  Luton.  Bedfordshire  contains  9  hundreds,  and  123 
parishes ;  and  had,  in  lf«l,  17,073  houses,  20,016  famlllea, 
and  y.5,483  inhabitants.  It  returns  4  members  to  the  H. 
of  C. ;  viz.  2  for  the  CO.,  and  2  for  the  bor.  of  Bedford. 
Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor  in  1838,  39,380/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  181.'),  364,277/.  i  profttg 
of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  04,797/. 

Bedford,  a  bor.  and  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  Bed- 
ford, on  the  Ouse,  45m.  N.N.W.  London.  Pop.,  1821, 
3,460;  1831,6,9,59:  houses  at  the  latter  date,  1,491.  Itlssitu. 
ated  in  a  pleasant  vale,  on  botli  sides  the  river,  which  It 
spanned  by  a  handsome  flve-arched  stone  bridge,  built  in 
IHIO.  It  consists  eiiiefly  of  a  wide  street,  between  I  and 
2  m.  long,  intersected  by  several  smaller  streets  at  right 
angles.  Tiie  houses  on  the  S.  side  the  river  arc  hand- 
some modern  structures ;  the  rest,  an  intermixture  of 
ancient  and  modern,  but  mostly  well  built  and  neat ;  the 
whole  is  naved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with 
water.  There  are  4  cliurches :  St.  Peter's,  the  most 
ancient,  has  a  Norman  porcli  and  a  fine  tower ;  St.  John's, 
St.  IVIary's,  and  St.  Paul's,  arc  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  with 

§ood  towers.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
ews,  and  Moravians,  have  each  places  of  worship ;  the  last 
have  also  a  female  establishment.  There  is  a  grammar- 
school,  founded  In  1.5,56,  which  educates  between  70  and 
80  of  the  town  boys  free ;  and  about  the  same  number 
who  board  with  the  head  master,  and  p<ay :  it  has  8 
exhib,,  of  80/.  a  year  each,  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin :  another  free  school,  founded  in  1727,  for  10 
boys  and  10  girls ;  and  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
1760,  fur  clothing  and  educating  25  boys :  this  last  is  now 
united  with  the  national  school,  but  the  endowment  is 
kept  distinct.  The  ch.iritie8,  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  town,  exceed,  in  amount,  tliose  of  any  other  in  the 
kingdom.  'Tlic  principal  charity  consists  of  property  in 
Bedford  and  London,  left  by  Sir  Wm.  Harpur,  who  was 
born  in  the  former,  .ind  became  lord  mayor  of  the  latter. 
The  rental  of  this  property  has  increased,  so  that  its 
annual  amount  in  1833  was  13,.5II0/,  The  trustees  arc  — 
the  lord-lieut,  ;  the  memla^rs  for  the  co.  and  the  bor. ; 
the  first  and  second  masters  of  the  grammar-school ;  18 
persons  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bedford  ;  and  the 
corporation ;  the  last  being,  in  fact,  virtually  its  ma- 
nagers. Tlie  revenue  is  distributed  amongst  the  free 
gr.'unmar,  English,  national,  and  commercial  schools  ;  !>H 
almshouses  ;  and  in  marriage  portions,  apprentice  fees, 
premiums,  and  doniitions  amongst  the  poor.  Besides  this, 
the  principal  charity,  there  is  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
founded  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1I„  for  a  master  and  10 
poor  brethren ;  and  8  almshouses,  endowed  in  1079,  for  de- 
cayed single  folks  of  either  i>e\.  There  is  a  sessions-house, 
a  theatre,  and  a  public  library  ;  reading,  lecture,  liilliard, 
and  assembly-rooms,  all  in  one  handsome  structure,  re- 
cently built  There  is  also  a  new  building  in  the  Tudor 
style,  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Bedford  charity,  with 
roinns  for  the  English  and  national  schools,  a  committee 
room,  &c.  Tlie  co.  gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  at  tlio 
N.  entrance  to  the  town.  The  co. lunatic  asylum,  nndthe 
CO.  infirmarv,  are  also  near  the  town,  on  the  Ampthill 
road  :  the  infirmary,  a  large  fine  building,  was  erectcHl 
III  18:)3,  chiefly  from  funds  bequeathed  by  the  lato 
Samuel  Wliitbr'e.-ul,  Esq,  ;  but  the  Marquis'  of  Tavis- 
tock suliscribed  2,(KHI/,  towards  its  com|iletian.  The 
iienitentiary  i.a  large  estab.)  on  tlie  Kettering  road. 
The  chief  market  is  held  on  Saturd.iy:  the  weekly 
sale  of  wheat  averages  about  (illO  quarters.  There 
Is  a  unaller  mat  ket  on  Monday,  chiefly  for  pigs.  Annual 
fairs  ,ire  held  first  Tuesday  in  Lent,  April  21.,  July  5., 
Aug.  21.,  Oct.  12.,  Nov.  17.,  and  Dec.  10.  That  in  Oct. 
is  called  the  statute  fair,  and  is  ilie  most  important :  the 
others  are  cattle  fairs.  The  (lose  is  ii.avigable  from 
hence  to  Lynn  liegis,and  ai  oii.viuerable  (rafhc  is  carried 
on  between  the  two  towns,  chiefly  in  malt,  coals,  timber, 
and  inni.  Laee-makliig  Ibrnierly  employed  a  great  many 
of  the  women  and  children,  and  now  straw-platting. 
There  are  no  other  nianulactures.  The  bor.  is  co- 
extensive with  the  5  parishes  of  Sts.  Peter,  Paul,  I'uth- 
lurt,  Mary,  and  John;  the  area  of  the  whole  Is  2,164 
acres,  the  town  being  in  the  miiist,  with  a  I'ertile  belt  of 
land  all  round.  It  is  dlvidid  into  2  wards,  and  go- 
vcrneil  liv  a  mayor,  3  aldermen,  and  |h  councillors. 
The  .■juiiiiai  revenue  of  the  cornoration  is  derived  from 
lands  and  houses  in  the  bor.,  .ind  averages  about  440/.  a 
jear.  There  are  local  courts  of  petty  and  quarter  pes. 
slims,  and  of  pleas.  I'he  co.  sessions  and  assizes  are 
also  held  in  the  town :  the  number  of  committals  for  th« 
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whole  CO.  til  1837  was  173 ;  of  tliesn,  42  were  tripil  nt  the 
assizes,  121  nt  the  co.  quarter  sessions,  iiiid  III  at  the  local 
courts.  The  value  of  rateable  property  In  the  town  in 
1815  was  9,188/.  a  year ;  in  IHS."*,  it  was  H.S'.)2/.  The  bo- 
rough-rate amounts,  on  an  average,  to  321/.  bs.  u  year. 

Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act-Bedford  is  the 
union  town  for  24  parishes.  The  average  of  its  own 
poor-rates  for  3  years,  ending  1«31,  was  2,774/.  It  is  re- 
presented by  6  guardians.  The  bor.  has  returned  2 
members  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  23  Kdw.  I.  Previ- 
ously to  the  Reform  Act  they  were  electtnl  by  the  bur- 
gesses  and  freemen,  both  bodies  consisting  of  an  indeflnitc 
number.     In  the  contest  of  IS3n  (gained  by  I  vote),  KK) 

E oiled,  of  whom  CI  only  were  resident.  Thciearel83 
ouses  of  the  ann.  value  of  10/.  and  upwanls.  llegistered 
voters  for  1837,  878  ;  of  whom  91  were  freemen.  It  is  the 
principal  polling?  town,  also,  of  the  co.  Its  modern  is  a 
contraction  of  its  Saxon  name,  llrilan  ford.  A  strong 
castle  was  built  liere  soon  after  the  Conquest,  which,  in 
lubsequent  reigns,  endured  many  sieges :  part  of  its  en- 
trenchments may  still  be  traced.  Near  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  Caldwell  and  Newenham  priories.  John 
Bunyan,  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  l'rog"i'xs,  was  pastor  of 
the  Independent  congregation  at  Uedford,  from  1(J71  till 
his  decease,  in  16S8.  Tlic  Hussell  family  derive  their 
title  from  the  town.  ( I.i/son's  Mag.  Brit. ;  Part.  He- 
pom  ;  Brayley  and  Brittan's  Beautiei  uf  England  and 
Wales.) 

BEDFORD  LEVEL,  a  distr.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Eng- 
land, comprising  the  greater  portion  of  a  Hat  marshy 
tract,  called  the  pens,  which  extends  into  six  counties, 
and  is  bounded  oivthe  N.K.  by  that  great  inlet  of  the 
German  Ocean,  known  as  the  Wash  ;  aiwl  in  all  ot'ivr 
directions  by  r.wges  of  hills  that  enclose  it  in  the  lorm 
of  .an  ellipse.  It  includes  about  4on,(KIO  acres  of  this  fen 
country,  and  extends  N.  and  S.,  from  Tydd  St.  dies  to 
Milton,  33  m. ;  and  from  Peterborough  to  llriindon,  in 
an  v..  and  W.  direction,  40  m.  Its  boundaries  are  irre- 
gular ;  but,  commencing  from  Peterboroiiuli  northerly, 
the  line  extendi  l)y  I'eakirk.  Crowland.  VVhaplode  Drove, 
Parson  Drove,  Guyhirn,  Salter's  Lude,  and  Methwuld, 
to  Brandon  ;  and  thence,  on  the  S.  side,  by  Mildenhall, 
Mlllon,  Earith,  Hamsay,  Wood  Walton,  and  Yaxley,  to 
Peterborough.  This  comprises  the  whole  Isle  of  Ely  (the 
N.  division  of  Cambridgeshire),  and  also  a  few  parishes 
in  the  S.  division  of  that  county  j  30,000  acres  of  Suflolk  ; 
ti3,00()  of  N.)rfolk  i  ."i7,()(mof  Huntingdon;  between  7.(KI0 
and  8.000  of  Northamptonshire;  and  the  S.E.  portion  of 
Liucolo^liire.  The  whole  tract  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  formed,  bj  sedimentary  deposiiious,  in  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean,  liroiiglit  thither  by  the  tidal  ciirtents, 
from  the  (ttliiis  of  the  coast,  and  by  torrents  from  the 
surro\nullng  uplands.  Eiglit  principal  rivers,  or  drains, 
orighi.ilij-  traversed  the  level,  three  of  which  had  their 
outlalls  ui  the  sea:  the  Wellaiiil,  in  Toss  Dyke  Wash  ; 
the  Nene,  in  the  Sutton  Wash  Way  ;  and  the  Oiise,  at 
Lynn  Kegis:  of  the  rest,  the  <ihn  joined  the  WiHland, 
near  its  outfall  ;  the  W  isdeach  was  a  branch  of  the 
Nene  ;  the  Cam,  the  Larkc,  and  the  Little  Ouse,  fell 
Into  the  Great  Ouse  on  its  E,  side.  The  Homans  appear 
to  havelM^en  the  (irst  i»ho  formed  sea  embankments,  and 
shut  out  the  tide:  subseijiiently  to  which,  for  a  proloniied 
period,  It  was  a  very  fertile  and  populous  tract.  '1  he 
outlalls  of  the  streams.  m\k\  the  deplhs  of  their  clLinncls, 
remained  adecjuate  to  carry  ott"  the  superfluous  water, 
and  elTec t  a  proper  drain.ige,  although  it  is  a  well-ascer- 
tained f.ict  that  the  avi'ragc  level  of  the  surface  was 
several  feet  lower  than  .it  present  ,at  Spalding  and  Wis- 
beach  not  less  th.m  10  it ,  .and  at  Peterboroujih  h  It.). 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  siibseipient  changes 
being  of  a  nature  favourable  to  the  formation  of  peat, 
and  the  deposition  of  matter  continuing  more  and  more 
to  slit  up  the  outlalls.  and  channels,  and  coast  line. 
The  roots  of  large  trees,  grass  lying  in  swathes,  .-is  when 
lirst  mowed,  boats,  shoes  of  a  pattern  uorn  in  itich  II. 's 
reigii,  &c.,  have  been  dlseoV4'red  in  various  places  at  the 
depth  oi  several  feet  onilersiltor  peat.  .At  the  setting  down 
of  Skirbeck  sluice,  near  Boston,  a  blacksmith's  shop  was 
found  under  Hi  ft.  of  silt.  These  changes,  therefore, 
were  occasioned  by  the  continued  operation  oi  the  same 
causes  to  which  tlie  forin.itiou  of  the  district  is  origi- 
nally attriliutalile  ;  and  Hhich  are  still  in  ciNunless  action 
on  the  coast,  lly  shutting  out  llu^  tide  also,  its  scouring 
action  woii'.d  be  greatly  limited  ;  and,  consequently,  the 
channels  and  outfalls  of  the  streams  would  silt  up  ami 
contract  mor4*  rapidly,  unless  preventiMl  by  sonic  artificial 
means.  l*his  proci^ss,  however,  would  tic  gradual  ;  and, 
down  to  the  time  of  Stephen,  ue  find  the  district  round 
Thorney  desiiilieil  by  Henry  of  Iliiiitingdon  as  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  ;  v>  hiist,  at  the  period  wlii'ii  1  rancis, 
Karl  of  Bedlord,  ami  hit  eoailjutori,  unilertook  tlie 
drainage  uf  liie  great  iitil  that  is  named  Iroiii  him, 
this  tract,  comprising  Ih.IiiK)  acres,  was  an  liiiind.iteil 
morass,  with  the  exciption  of  a  sni.ill  hilli»  k  on  uhith 
the  ublM-v  stoiMl.  As  earl)',  however,  as  the  ri'igii  of 
Edward  I.,  the  silting  uii  of  tlie  rivers,  and  the  naiil  of 
Adequate  drainage,  luid  become  an  evil  uf  great  magni- 


tude ;  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  fens  then  hclonRcd 
to  rich  religious  establishments,  they  made  many  vi. 
gorous  efliirts  to  obviate  the  Increasing  evil.  But  It  was 
not  till  the  oira  of  Elizabeth  that  the  drainage  of  tbg 
fens  was  viewed  In  Its  true  light,  that  of  an  important 
national  concern  ;  and  an  act  was  passed  for  efTectinii  it 
in  the  44th  of  her  reign.  In  consequence  of  the  queen's 
death,  nothhig  was  attempted  till  lfi34,  when  a  nhnrtcr 
was  granted  by  Chas.  I.  to  Erancis,  Earl  of  liedford 
(who  h.ad  succeeded  to  the  property  of  'I'horney  Abbey) 
and  13  other  advimtiirers,  who  undertook  to  drain  the 
level,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  y,'»,000  acres  of 
the  reclaimed  land :  this  was  partially  accomplished 
within  three  years,  at  the  cost  of  100,000/.  Tlie  prin. 
cipal  cuts  then  made  were,  the  Old  Bedford  Uiver,  C  m" 
long,  20  ft.  wide  ;  Sam's  Cut,  of  tlie  same  length  and 
size ;  Bcvil's  Loam,  10  m.  long,  and  40  ft.  wide ;  ,ind 
Peakirk  Drain,  of  the  same  length,  and  17  ft.  wljo 
The  old  drains  were  also  repaired  and  enlarged,  anii 
four  sluices  formed  to  keep  out  the  tide  :  two  at  TiUd 
one  at.Wlsbeach,  and  one  at  Salter's  Lode.  After  all' 
these  works  had  been  accomplished,  at  so  great  a  cost 
by  the  corporation,  the  contract  was  set  aside,  at  tlie 
instigation  of  government,  under  the  plea  of  the  drains 
being  inadequate.  An  offer  was  then  made  by  the 
king  to  undertake  the  dr.»inage  of  the  fens,  on  beins 
allowed  162,000  acres,  which  was  ."17,000  more  than  were 
to  have  been  allotted  to  the  corporation  for  elfectinB 
It.  This  disgraceful  .attempt  to  swindle  the  latter  out 
of  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  their  outlay  iinj 
exertions,  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  national  dis- 
turbances that  shortly  after  broke  oi't.  But  the  npg. 
lect  consequent  on  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
rendered  what  had  been  efl'ected  in  a  great  measure 
useless,  so  that  the  district  remained  a  waste.  tj|| 
\M'.K  when  AVilliam,  Earl  of  Bedford,  had  all  his  latlier's 
rights  restored  by  the  (Convention  parliament :  another 
ettiirt  was  then  made,  under  his  direction  ;  ami  at  tlie 
cost  of  30i',000/.,  the  original  adventurers  were  enabled 
to  claim  their  95,000  acres.  The  prineipa'  cut  last 
made  was  that  of  the  New  Bedford  river,  100 li.  wide,  a 
short  distance  from,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with, 
the  old  one.  In  IIKJH  a  corporation  was  established  liv 
an  act  (l.'i  C.  2.  c.  17.),  to  provide  for  the  mainteniiiic'e 
and  repair  of  the  works,  and  to  levy  assessuunls 
on  the  proprietors  for  the  sums  necessarj-  to  del'rav  the 
expenses.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  governor, 
<j  baililfs,  20  conservators,  and  a  commonalty,  coi.iisiin' 
of  all  who  possess  100  acres  withii!  the  level.  I'hJ 
cimservators  are  required  to  have  'iOO,  the  bailiffs  and 
governor,  400  each  ;  the  ollicers  are  ehcted  aiinu.illv. 
Several  subsequent  acts  h,-.ve  been  passed  to  explain, alter, 
and  amend  the  original  one  ;  but  its  main  outlines  have 
been  preserved,  and  eoiuiiiue  to  form  the  basis  uf  the 
government  oi  the  I'en.  In  lli'.l7  the  leiel  was  diviihil 
into  three  |iarts,  —  the  N.,  Middle,  and  S.  levels:  the 
first  comprises  tl.e  faiiils  between  the  Welland  ami  tin; 
Nene  ;  the  second,  those  between  the  Nene  and  Ohi 
liedford  rivers  ;  the  third  extends  from  Old  liedford 
river  to  the  southern  limits. 

In  179')  an  act  passed  for  improving  the  outfall 
of  the  Ouse,  and  for  making  a  cut  from  Eauhrluk  to 
Lynn:  this  was  not  eflected  till  18'.0,  and  h;is  p.'oved 
highly  beneficial.  To  eiiumeiate  the  various  cuts  ,inil 
drains  tliat  have  been  made  at  various  times  wrmid  lie 
tedious  and  useless.  The  water,  lii  the  rivers  ami  ureat 
artlth  ifil  cuts,  is  mostly  above  the;  level  of  the  land.*  tliry 
pass  through,  and  \i  I'onfiniKl  by  cmbaiikmeiils :  the 
water,  therefore,  rollceted  in  the  smaller  land-drains 
and  ditches,  has  to  he  lilted  into  these  main  chaniiils  hy 
piimiis,  which  are  mostly  woiked  by  windnillls,  hut  in  ii 
a  few  instances  hy  steam-i'iigines.  The  most  recent.  .inJ 
by  far  the  mo>t'elliclent,  iiiiproveinent  th:it  has  heen 
made  in  the  drainage  and  navi,iatlou  of  tlu'  I'cii.,  lias 
lieen  accomplished  under  acts  parsed  in  1827  and  h/i, 
"  for  improvliiji  the  outfall  ol  the  Nene  ;  for  draiiiinit 
the  lands  which  iliseharge  their  waters  into  lhe\Vi»lieach 
river ;  and  for  improving  tlie  navlgaticn  cd  tliat  river, 
from  Kinilersh'y  cut  to  the  sea;  and  emb:lnk^ll^■  the  salt 
marshes."  A  new  tidal  channel  »;i8  cut  for  the  ills, 
charge  of  the  Nene:  this  begins  about  li  m.  below  Wis- 
beacli,  :mil  extends  to  Crahhole  lOj  in.) ;  tlniice  the  river 
has  shaped  hir  Itself  a  natural  channel  (l|in.  in  length) 
to  the  Wash.  The  siirl,Hc  width  of  the  new  cut  v.iries 
from  2IKI  to  300  ft.  ;  Its  depth,  fioiii  the  surlace  ol  I  lie  ail. 
jacent  huid  to  the  beil  of  the  stre,im,  is  24  H.  thnninhout: 
the  spring  tiiles  ri.-e  about  '22  ft.  :it  the  iMid  nearest  the 
sea,  and  Is  It.  where  it  joins  KIndersley  lut.  A  hriilut! 
has  been  thrown  over  this  chaiiiiid  :d  Sutton  Wash, 
» 111.  below  Wlsbeaili,  and  an  eiiibankment  in.idc  aiross 
the  sands,  hiriiiini.'  a  new  iuid  sale  line  ol  road  he- 
iweeii  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  Between  7,i»  hand  S,l»') 
acres  of  marsh  will  ullliiiatcdy  have  been  reclaiiiiid  Inin 
the  sea,  and  bi-oiight  to  a  i  ultivatid  state  liy  these  opera- 
tions. All  iininterroptcd  coininunication  with  the  sea  from 
Wisbeach  (the  eniporiiini  ol  a  l.irge  district)  h.i.  been 
effected  for  small  vessels  at  all  tiines  ol  tide,  and  iu:uij 
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13EDNORE. 

««ath<!r ;  and  at  springs,  for  large  rosseU  ;  where,  pre- 
riously,  thosci  drawing  (i  ft.  could  only  reach  witri  a 
spring  tide  and  fiivoiiralilc  wind.  But  the  most  im- 
portant result  is,  the  Improved  drainage  that  has  been 
rifoctcd.  In  this  new  cliannci  the  tide  el)bs  nearly  10  ft. 
lower  tlinn  in  the  old  one,  hnracdintely  opposite  the 
S.  Holland  and  N.  Level  sluices,  which  are  the  outlets 
for  the  water  of  about  1(I0,(XH)  acres  of  fen-land.  A 
iitw  main  drain  and  sluiee  has  been  formed,  to  take 
tlic  proper  ailvantage  of  this ;  and  also  several  minor 
(Iraitis.  '  'the  Nene  outfall  was  finished  in  1835,  at 
a  i-ost  of  2m,(mi.  The  drainage  of  the  N.  Level, 
uiidiT  an  act  obtained  in  18311,  cost  l.'iO.WXV.  Following 
the  example  of  his  ancestorn,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
lieeii  tlie  cliief  supporter  of  both  those  undertakings, 
which  have  rendered  pumping,  eitlu?r  by  wind  or  steam, 
iiiiiifccssary  in  the  N.  Ix'vel ;  and  proved,  that  by  due 
skill  and  exertion,  all  tlie  waters  of  this  important 
tract  might  liave  an  adequate  outfall  created  for  them. 
(HUiubb's  Hist,  (if  Jicffford  Level  i  W CuUoch's  Statitlicat 
Accl.  oj  the  BiitisA  Empire  j  Svieatun'a  Tracts  ;  I'cnny 
(yclopirtiia.) 

iiKUNOKK,u  town  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  a  district 
of  Slysore,  lat.  1,1"  hW  N. ;  long.  7r>°  6'  K. ;  150  m. 
S.W.  Seringapatam,  SGO  m.  W.N.W.  Madras.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  best  roads  In  the  W.  Ghauts, 
which  leads  from  Mangalore.  When  Hyder  Ali  took  it 
ill  Ylfii,  it  was  said  to  be  H  in.  in  circ. :  it  afforded  him 
considerable  pluniier.       In   1783  it  was  taken  by  the 
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tiitclisii ;  but  in  the  following  year  tlie  troops  in  pos- 
sesion were  either  destroyed  or  dislodged  by  Tippoo. 
At  Ills  death  It  had  but  l,.''iOO  houses,  —  some  additions 


have,  however,  been  made  tu  it  since.  Its  trade  is  in- 
croasing,  but  it  has  no  manulacturcs.  (HamiUon'a  £,  I. 
Oaz.i.  IM.) 

BUDWIN  (GUKAT),  a  bor.  and  par,  of  England, 
CO.  Wilts,  hund.  Kindwardstuiie,  G4  m.  VV.  by  S.  Loud. 
Area  of  par.,  10,420  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  in  1831,  2,11)1. 
Tlie  tuw.i,  which  is  old,  stands  on  an  elevated  site,  on  a 
chalky  so  1.  Its  church  exhibits  speeimcus  of  the  style 
of  various  airas  (from  the  Norman  to  Henry  VIII.),  and 
it  a  cruciform  structure,  witli  a  fine  embattled  tower 
rising;  from  the  intersection.  Tlie  market-place  (a  very 
old  building)  is  still  standint.'  in  the  principal  street ; 
but  tin-  market  lias  long  been  disused.  Fairs  are  held, 
A|;ril  :i3.  and  July  21).  The  place  Is  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  magistrates,  being  merely  a  noniin.il 
borough,  with  a  portreeve,  bailifl's,  &c.,  elected  at  the 
maiioi  court 'eet.  It  sent  2  mem.  to  the  parliaments  of 
Kdward  1. ;  thence,  with  some  inrerruptions,  to  9 
lUury  v.,  and  thence,  continuously,  till  the  Ueform  Act, 
bv  wliicli  it  was  disfranchised.  There  is  a  tine  relic  of 
Saxon  earth-work,  called  Clilsbuiy  Castle,  about  a  mile 
N.E.  "f  tlie  town  ;  it  encloses  an  area  of  about  l.'i  acres. 
Snmi'  lioiiian  remains  have  also  been  found  about  j  a 
mile  J-  U.  of  the  town.  The  Keiinct  and  Avon  Canal 
pasic,  tliroiiKh  the  parish,  and  furnishes  coals.  The 
liviii».'  is  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapel  of  Kast  Grafton 
annexed. 

liKI'DKR,  H  consincrable  prov.  of  Ilindostan  ;  part 
of  thi'  Deccin  ;  chietly  between  lat.  17"  and  20"  N., 
hniiig  K.  Aurung.tbad  and  llerar ;  K.  Hyderabad  and 
(liniduaiia;  S.  Hyderabad  and  W.  Uejapoor  and  Au- 
riiii).'al>a>l :  it  is  iiieliided  in  the  nizani  s  domin.,  find 
ilividiil  into  7  districts  ;  vii.  Callierga,  Naidroog,  Akul- 
(iitta,  t'jilliany,  Ueeder,  Nandere.aiui  Tatree.  It  is  hilly 
but  not  niouiitainous,  and  watered  by  many  rivers,  of 
nhuh  the  .Manje.ra  and  Godavery  are  the  ctiief,  and  is 
LTiiirally  fertile.  It  is  but  tliinly  inliabited,  the  llin- 
lioiis  tiling  to  the  Mohammcd.uis  as  3  to  I  :  before  the 
runiincst  by  the  latter  it  was  comparatively  popiUoiis. 
Tlirw  languages,  the  Teiinga.  Maharatta,  and  (.'aiiarese, 
arc  spoken  in  this  prov.,  and  their  mutual  point  of  limit 
is  siimiwherc  in  the  in  igliboiirliood  of  the  principfil 
town,  Ueeder.  The  Bh.inienee  dynasty  reigned  here 
alUr  tlie  Moham.  conquest,  and  other  small  states  were 
*iil)sei|ii('titiy  founiled,  one  ol  which  was  fixt^d  in  Ueeder 
a,  the  capital.  The  Moguls  conquered  it  at  the  end  of 
Ihr  17tli,  and  the  nizam  early  in  the  IHtli  century,  since 
which  it  lias  always  been  occupied  by  the  successors  of 
the  latter. 

Ih-tDKB,  a  city  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
m.v.,  ill  lat.  17*^  ■I'.i'  N.,  long.  77"  4(/  K. ;  73  in.  N  W. 
Ilydcraliad,  and  32.")  in.  K.  S.  K.  Ilombay.  It  stands  in 
all  uiiiii  plain,  excrpt  to  the  K.,  where  it  rests  on 
ground  having  a  declivity ;  Is  fortified  by  a  stone  wall, 
uilh  many  round  towers,  and  a  dry  ditch  ;  has  remains 
"f  sonic  good  buildings,  and  w.is  formerly  famous  for  its 
luti'iiaj^no  ware,  ( lldmilliiii's  I'..  I.  (lux.  i.  1.57, 158.) 

III'.I'.K  AL.STON,  a  bor.  of  Fngland,  co.  Devon, 
bund,  liohiiroiigh,  par.  Ileer-l'erris,  211  m.  W.  S.  W. 
London.  Pop.  of  the  par.,  1«2I.  '.M!I8;  1«3I,  1,H7G: 
hous.s,  311;  area,  .'),x,Mi  acres.  The  village  is  (.ituated 
l»t«i'in  till'  Tavy  and  Tainar.  1  in.  from  the  l.-'.tter:  its 
market  and  fair  (granted  in  I2;i.")),  have  been  long  dlseon- 
liiini'd.  Silver-lead  mines  were  opened  in  the  reign  of 
l.dw.  I,  contiguoui  tu  the  place,  which  owes  what  im- 


portance it  possessed  to  them  ;  they  have  been  worked 
within  the  last  20  years,  but  are  now  discontinued,  though 
some  smaller  ones  are,  or  recently  were.  In  work.  The 
bor.  claimed  by  prescription,  but  did  not  return  mem.  to 
tlie  H.  of  C.  till  the  reign  of  KHz.,  from  which  period  two 
were  regularly  elected,  till  the  passing  of  the  Keform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  ann.  val.  of  prop. 
In  1815,  in  the  entire  parish,  was  25,5.50/.  In  its  ancient 
church  arc  some  curious  monuments  of  the  old  fomiliut 
of  Champernowne  and  Ferrers. 

BF.ERBHOOM,  or  BIUBOOM,  ( Virahhumi,  the  land 
of  heroes,)  a  distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal,  chiefly 
between  lat.  23°  25',  and  24°  25'  N.,  and  long.  8C°  and 
88"  E.  ;  having  N.  the  distr.  Bhaugulpore;  E.  Moor- 
shedabad  and  Nuddea;  S.  Burdwan  and  the  Jungle 
Mebals ;  and  W.  Haragur.  Area,  3,870  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1822)  l,2(i7,0«8.  Much  of  it  is  hilly,  covered  with 
jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited;  there  are  no  navigable 
stre.tms,  which  impedes  its  cultivation  and  trade  ;  but 
the  roads  and  bridges  are  kept  in  good  order  by  govern- 
ment convicts,  and  its  pop.  and  prosperity  are  increasing. 
Good  coal  and  Iron  ore  are  found  j  the  latter  Is  worked 
in  numerous  native  forges,  supplied  with  fuel  from  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  other  most  important  products 
are  rice,  sugar,  and  silk.  The  land  revenue  m  the 
year  1829-30  wits  691,870  rup.  Highway  aepredationR 
are  frequent,  especially  by  the  petty  hill  chi(  A  in  the 
W.  J  the  head-quarters  of  the  judicial  establishment  arc; 
at  Soory ;  the  other  chief  towns  are  Nagore,  Noony,  .'.nti 
Serampore.  In  1801  the  Hindoos  were  to  the  Moham- 
medans as  30  to  1.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gax.  I.  24C. ;  He- 
ports  on  E.  I.  Affiiirs,  Append,  ill. ;  lievenue  Map,  1. 
702.) 

BEF.K-REGIS,  a  par.  and  market  town  of  F.nglavid, 
CO.  Dorset,  hund.  of  same  name.  Pop.  of  par.  ?,  183. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Piddle,  7  m. 
N.W.  Wareham.  It  has  a  good  church,  with  somi- 
monuments.  Its  annual  fair,  held  on  Woodbury  liili. 
18th  Sep.  andSfoUowing  days,  used  to  be  one  of  tlwt  nH.>t 
important  In  the  co.  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  hor.  c s,  iue.  j 
and  is  still  very  considerable. 

BEES  (ST.)  HEAD,  a  cape  of  England,  bcia^  ihi- 
most  westerly  point  of  the  co.  of  Cumberland,  about  b  n  , 
S.W.  Whitehaven  ;  lat.  54"  SC  55"  N.,  long.  3"  37  24' 
W.  It  is  composed  of  abrupt,  high,  rocky  cliffs  ;  jtnd  is 
surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  exhibiting  a  fixed  lig.1t, 
having  the  lantern  elevated  338  ft.  above  high  water 
mark. 

BE  ESKOW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  cu 
the  Spree,  18  m.  S.W.  Fr.ankl'ort  on  the  Oder.  Pop. 
3,000.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  ma- 
nufactures of  cloth  and  linen,  with  breweries,  tannerioi, 
and  lime-kilns. 

BEKOKT,  or  BELFORT,  a  town  of  France,  der. 
Haut-Khin,  cap.  iirrond.,  on  the  Savourcuse,  3S  lii. 
S.S.W.  Colmar.  Pop.  5,087.  When  this  town  was  ceded 
by  Austria  tu  France,  in  1048,  it  was  not  fortifieil ;  but 
the  importance  of  its  position  for  the  defence  of  theplali» 
to  the  E.  of  the  Vusges  being  obvious,  works  were  con- 
structed on  a  new  principle,  by  Vaulian,  which  made  it  a 
fortress  of  the  second  class.  It  'consists  of  two  jiarts  — 
the  high  and  low  town  ;  is  well  built;  has  large  barracks, 
a  handsome  church,  a  college,  a  public  library,  contain- 
ing 20,000  volumes,  and  a  tribunal  dc  premiire  instance. 
Bellbrt  has  iron-foundries,  with  fabrics  of  iron-wire, 
printed  calicoes,  hats,  paper,  ."vc. ;  andistheertr  >.  ef 
most  p-trt  of  the  triide  of  France  with  Alsace,  f-orn'  ,![ , 
Germany,  and  .Switzerland.     (Hugo,  art.  Haut-H'  :•>  v 

BEG  (LOUGH),  a  small  lake  of  Ireland,  abtii  .?  ;C:. 
from  the  N.W.  corner  of  Lough  Neagh,  with  viifcU  ,t 
is  connected  by  the  river  Bann.    (See  LouoH  Niia,?h.  ) 

BECARD,  a  town  of  France,  dejp.  Cfites  d-;  >ici  ij 
cap.  cant.,  3  m.  N.W.  Guingcanip.     Pop.  3    I'S. 

BEHAliAN,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  F  r.-  ou  .ivi  ex- 
tensive and  fruitful  plain,  about  3  m.  E.  i.ira  the  ri<i-.% 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Ar.agian,  and  > :  m.  V  N.  W. 
Shiraz.  Mr.  Kinneir  says  that  'i;  '  w  .i's  ire  abc.it  3  m. 
in  circumference,  and  tHat  he  ivas  informed  by  the 
governor  that  me  iwp.  i.-inynted  to  about  I0,00»).  It 
is  the  rcBlde-iie  cf  a  BcgUrbeg.  (Kinnc'tr's  Persia, 
p.  72.) 

BEHRIKC;"S  STRAIT,  the  channel  which  separates 
the  N.E.  corner  of  Asia  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  Atne- 
rica,  and  wlilch  connects  the  N.  Pacific  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  is  formed,  in  its  narrowest  part,  by  two  re- 
markable headlands,  the  extreme  points  E.  and  W.  of 
the  continents  to  which  they  belong;  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  American  coast,  in  lat.  65"  46*  N.,  long. 
168"  l,V  W. ;  and  East  Cane,  on  the  shore  of  Asia,  In  lat. 
06°  fi'  N.,  long.  169"  38'  W.  The  distance  between  these 
points  is  about  36  m. ;  but  N.  and  S.  of  them,  the  land 
on  both  sides  rapidly  recedes,  and,  on  the  N.  especially, 
it  trends  so  sliarply,  that  the  name  of  Strait  is  not  very 
appliciihle  to  any  part  beyond  the  Capos  In  that  direction. 
It  is  usual,  liowi'ver,  to  regard  it  as  extending  aloiiK 
Asia  from  Tcliukotskol  Noss,  in  64°  13'  to  Serdre  Ru- 
men in  67°  3'  N.,  which  gives  it  a  length  of  400  m. :  itt 
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wlilth  between  Tchukotskoi  Noss  (173°  24'  W.)  and 
Caiic  Uoilney,  on  the  opiKJSlte  tlioro  of  America  (I(JC° 
y  W.),  1«  about  2.Wn. 

The  land  on  l>otli  jiJes  is  ronsiderably  imlentetl,  the 
Asiatic  shore  especially  exhibiting  several  extensive  and 
commodiou:  bays,  as  St.  I,nwrence.  Metchickma,  and 
others  ;  but  the  ciuntry  is  not  of  a  kind  to  tempt  navi- 
gators to  its  coa  ,18,  which  are  generally  8tee|)  and  rocky, 
very  bare  of  wood,  and  not  at  all  abundant  in  other  ve- 
getation. The  water  has  .in  «H|ual,  but  not  great  depth. 
Cook  remarks,  that,  on  botli  sides  of  the  Strait,  the 
ioundings  are  the  same,  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
(hore:  that  near  land,  he  never  found  more  than  23 
fathoms  ;  and  by  his  chart  it  appears  tliat  ho  ru)  xrhcre 
found  more  than  3(1.  Shoal  water  appears  to  be  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  bays  and  Inlets  on  the  American 
side.  There  are  a  few  small  islands  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  Str.iit ;  and  one  of  some  size,  St.  Law- 
rence or  Clcrke's  Island,  lies  at  a  short  distance  8.  from 
its  entrance.  The  temperature  is  low  ;  by  the  end  of 
August  the  thermometer  sinks  to  the  freezing  point,  and 
N.  of  the  two  Capes,  there  is  ,ilways  a  .store  of  ice  which 
the  heat  of  summer  is  (juite  powerless  to  disperse.  It 
need  scarcely  beadileil.that  the  Slrait  is  IVozen  over  every 
winter.  Fogs,  and  hazy  weatlier.  are  very  roninum.  al- 
iiio»t  indeed  perpetual ;  for  thougli  the  summer  sun  is 
above  tlie  horizim  for  a  very  consiiliralile  time,  yet  he 
seldom  shines  for  more  llian  a  liw  hnurs,  an''  orten  is 
not  seen  for  sever.tl  days  in  suci'cssioii.  The  animals  (u 
both  sides  the  .Strait  are  similar,  as  might  i)e  expected 
(Vom  the  proximity  of  the  continents,  and  the  annual 
freezing  of  tlie  water  ;  tliey  consist  of  tlu!  (ommon  fur 
liearing  triltes  and  l)irds  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but  not  in 
great  numbers.  It  miglit  be  reascmal)ly  presumed  tliat  a 
corresponding  similarity  woulil  liave  been  ol)si'rved  in 
the  hum.an  race  on  e.uii  siile  of  the  cliainiei ;  but  this  is 
not  the  CMC:  the  Tciuilski  (Asiatics)  are  long-faced, 
stout,  luid  well  maSe;  wliile  tlie  Anu'ricans  are  of  h)w 
stature,  with  round  chubby  faces,  and  lii^'li  cheek  bones. 
The  .\8latics,  also,  appear  to  possess  niori'  arts,  to  he 
more  refined,  in  short,  to  be  of  a  superior  race.  On 
both  shores,  the  princip.al  occupations  appear  to  lie 
bunting  and  flihiiik',  for  llie  l.itter  of  wliiih  the  waters 
are  well  titled,  U-Ing  much  more  aliundant  in  life  tiiaii 
the  Iwrren  land.  Whales  Ireipii'iit  tlie  Strait,  and  the 
Wiiirus  (morse)  seems  to  !«■  more  aliundant  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tlie  llrsli  of  the  latter 
creptiireis  lit  forfiuid  (('<iii<'.«  Tliini  /i)i/.,ii.p.  4.'>7.),and 
It  i;i)pears  proli;ible  tli.it  the  iiati\es  of  the  coasts  teed  also 
upon  the  \>liale. 

Ill  172"',  X'lliis  ndiring,  a  Cerman  in  the  service  of 
the  Kmpri'ss  Catherine,  sailed  from  Kaineiiatka,  in  the 
view  of  discovering  whether  .Xsia  weri'  or  were  net  ler- 
niliiati-d  liy  tlie  sea  tntvanU  the  N.K.  He  rearln  il  the 
Scrdre  Kunien,  and  laid  d  iwii  the  Asiatic  ci>a»t  in  a 
manner  to  call  forth  the  iini{ualitied  a|>proliatiiin  of 
Cook.  In  a  second  vrpy  ige  to  explore  the  .American 
shore,  he  uiilortiniati'ly  pirislied  under  circumstances 
of  great  misery.  Ilehriiig  may  be  coiisiilered  as  having 
Settled  the  fact  of  Ihi'  exlstini'e  of  tills  strait,  ami 
therefore  it  )»  most  proia-rly  called  by  hit  name:  Imt 
the  complete  ilUcovery  was  rescued  for  t'ook,  \>hn  in 
17xH  survi'ved  tlie  wliole  Iciigtli  of  Imtli  coasts,  with  a 
preci«lon  anil  acniracy  which  lilt  iinlhliig  for  allrr 
voyaitert  to  perl'onn,  and  ulilih  has  made  the  geogr.ijiliy 
of  tliis  remote  and  iMrliaroii"  region  as  precise  as 
that  of  our  oun  country.  It  luav.  perhaps,  lie  lute- 
retting  to  know,  llial  .i\ery  old  .'/i/xini  ic  map  ol  the 
Kiirld,  now  In  'he  llriti.h  Milseiiin.  lays  do»n  llie 
leading  lealiirct  ol  this  sir, ill  with  surprising  ai'iiiracy. 
( Ituitiiin  I  iii/iii!ii  anil  hifnifiiiii.  \<  V*.  .  I'lidk' s  Tfiinl 
I'oi/iigc.  p.  I.Im  4(17  -  47^,  tn-.  ;  ill.  p.  242.,  \c.  ;  /lilliuat, 
p.it!t  ai.'i  .Vc.l 
IIKIIIIINIi'S   ISLAM),  a  im.dl  i>l.  in  llie   V.^illlc; 

l.il.  •Vi-'  N.,loMg.  KLIJ  '  K  ,  II lo.i  \V.  Ml   ine  Aliii- 

II. Ill  chain.  Il  it  rocky  and  disolale,  wllliniil  iiih.i- 
liltants,  and  only  ri'in.irkulile  as  Hie  pine  where  Hie 
gre.it  navig.ilor.  wtm^e  name  It  In  ars,  t<re.itlied  his  la«t. 
.Mlrr  tiiffcring  great  hari|»hip«  In  hi-  allciiii  I  to  explore 
the  coati  of  .\ini'rica  1  sec  lii'l  iirfnlii.  the  scurvy  liroke 
out  among  hit  men,  nml  in  Hie  alliinpl  (o  nliirii  to 
K.michalka,  he  was  wreikid  on  this  liairen  rixk. 
wliere  was  neither  lood,  exiepl  marine  aiiinial'  imr 
covering,  except  line  land,  in  whiili  ilie  i  .ipr.oi  and 
crew  atleoiplccl  to  tirieii  theintilut  from  He  ell  cl  of 
ni  I'.mlern  wliilcr.  and  In  whiili  the  lorim  r  illid  •■•rii 
out  lir  ilitease  and  disappoiiitiijclit,  Dec.  H.  i;4l.  { /lut- 
nan  luff.  I  nil  /ii.oiie.,  p.  '.7.) 

BKIIlA,  or  ni'.I.A,  an  Inl,  tnwn  .,i  lleliHieliltliin.  rap 
nrov  I, lit,  on  an  eleyalrd  r.-.  il  mi  Hie  N  Iwiik  ol  Hie 
riHirallv.  hit.  Vfi    II'  N..  h-.iu.  «,   ;«;■  i:  ,,iiiil  VI  m.  N    of 

the    llidi.in  ll>r,iii.     |l     .itilnllls  al I    VKm   hoii.rs.  ;iotl 

of  «loih  Im  long  1.1  i|iiiilii..«.  The  sirii'l-  areiiariow, 
hill  ihe  |ia»ar  I.  i.f.it.  and  Hie  t  .wii  generallv  r'l'an  and 
dry:  on  the  V.W.  II  It  proieclid  li>  a  loleralily  good 
piiid  Wall  I  '  itewheri'  II  iiiu  mi  exieriinl  defviicp.  (/*u/- 
fvDjfi  /  f'i  lanili,  p.  I'.i  ) 


UEJAPOOIl. 

BEILAN,  a  town  of  Syria,  near  the  sea,  9  m  S» 
Iskendcroon  ;  lat.  .Tiio  2U'  30  '  N.,  long.  36°  17'  B. '  p'„' 
uncertain,  but,  as  the  town  Is  the  residence  of  many  rii'h' 
families,  it  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  prol>ably  from  4  ono 
to  u,000. 

The  houses  aro  of  stone,  with  flat  roofs,  occupy  both 
sides  of  a  mountain  gorge,  and  are  so  disposed  that  tho 
terraces  of  the  lower  buildings  serve  as  streets  to  those 
above.  A  large  stream  rushes  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  in  winter  cascades  pour  down  on  every  tide 
A  considerable  number  <if  aqueducts,  some  of  them  very 
ancient,  Oinduct  this  abunda".'  supply  of  water  to  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ueilan  gives  name  to  the  mountains  among  which  It 
stands  (an.  Amamu),  the  S.W.  termination  of  the 
Taurus.  Tho  summits  of  these  mountains  are  iisjally 
snow-topped  i  hence  the  winter  cold  is  very  severe,  but 
the  summer  climate  delightful,  and,  at  all  times,  the 
atmosphere  Is  pure  and  salubrious. 

The  town  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  the  inha- 
bitants (espechtlly  Europeans)  of  Aleppo  and  Isken- 
deroon,  as  a  refuge  from  the  linrning  heats  aiidunuhiilo. 
some  vapours  of  the  plains  liiiring  the  summer.  The 
decline  of  these  places  has  nllected  Heilan,  but  its  natural 
advantages  liave  drawn  to  it  a  great  many  wealthy  Turki 
H  lio  tliid  a  hirthcr  inducement  to  reside  here,  in  the  fact' 
th.at,  lliough  nominally  a  part  of  the  pachalic  of  Alepiio,' 
the  town  is  really  governed  by  a  sheikh,  elected  by  the 
inhaliilaiits  from  among  theiiLselves.  In  IH32  llellan  wag 
the  scene  of  a  deci>ive  battle  between  Ibrahim  and 
Hussein,  paclias.  ilulniy,  ii.  I3A,  13(i. :  Jlobimon  il 
279-2H1.) 

IIKJ.V  (.an.  Pnx  Julia),  a  town  of  Portug.al,  prov. 
.Menlejo,  cap.  Comarca,  Hj  m.  S.K.  I.itlxin.  I'lip.  .'..(.M), 
It  Is  surrounded  liy  walls.  Hanked  with  411  towers,  and 
defeniU'd  by  a  castle.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  rich  liiis|ilt,.i| 
a  Latin  school,  a  fabric  of  earthenware  and  tanneries. 

IlK.I.\PO()U,  a  large  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  llinili)sl,',n, 
comprisiil  partly  in  the  tiritish  doin.  and  partly  in  tho-e 
of  the  rajah  of  Sallar.-ih  and  the  Niiam,  and  containing 
the  I'ortuguese  terrlt.  of  (;oa.  It  extends  from  l.'i^  to  IH' 
N.  lat.,  and  iK'tween  73  ' and  7K"  I",  long.,  having  N.  |iriiv. 
Aiirungaliad ;  K.  the  same  prov.  and  tliat  of  IIviI(t,v 
bad  ;  S.  the  Toombnildra  and  VViirda  rivers,  and  ilisir. 
of  Canara ;  and  \V.  the  Indian  Ocean  :  length  320  in  ,  \\j 
2IKI  m.  average  breadth. 

Its  \V.  districts  are  very  mountainous,  being  inter>ertnl 
by  the  W.  <i hauls  ■  and  there  are  numerous  itroiig  hi|| 
positions  on  i-olaled  eniincnces.  w  Itli  perpenilicuhir  sidri, 
odeii  crowni'd  by  fortresses.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Krislina  or  Kislnah,  Toombuddra,  and  Ileein.i.  The 
Krishna  is  remarkable  as  forming  Hie  boundary  betwnn 
two  regions  ill  wliicli  distinct  languages  and  spi rii't  df 
liiiilding  prevail  ;  N.  of  that  stream  the  Maharatta  toiikii,' 
is  snoken,  and  the  roofs  of  the  ordinary  iiouses  are  pitrhiil 
anil  th.itchiHl ;  .S.  of  its  banks  the  Canara  langiia;<i'  |iri'. 
vails,  and  Hie  houses  are  Hal-roofed,  and  co\ end  with 
mild  and  cliiy.  The  Itaiiiooses,  a  tribe  reseinhling  ihc 
lower  castes  iif  the  Maliar.itlas,  with  Hie  Hiievisli  li.il>ii< 
of  the  Hhi'i  Is.  but  more  sidxliied  and  civilised,  iiih.iliii 
Hie  liills  joining  Hie  (ihaiitsin  Saltarah,  lielween  I'l ri.i>;ih 

on   the    N.,  Colai r  S.,   and    llejapoor  V.       TIkv  arc 

roliliers  by  trade,  pliindiTing  the  coiintrv  when  not  krpt 
ill  siiliordfnation  ;  addicted  lo  hunting.  Kc,  and  iirillin 
tilling  the  ground,  nor  disposed  lo  aii\  fixed  or  lalinriimi 
eiii|i!oymciit.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but  are  withiiut 
caste. 

After  the  dlsiohillon  of  the  II.  imenee  empire  of  llm 
Dercaii,   in   I  IM'i.    Add    Shah    cttablished   a  duiatlyiii 

llrj  i| r.  whirb  la-ted  till  |i'i'<!l.  and  was  singular  in  run- 

le'iiiig  Hindoo  tilli's  ol  dlstliirlion.  w lili  II,  among  otlur 
Mohaninii'daii  goviriinienlt,  were  al»a\s  .\ialiic.  It  iirxl 
becaiiie  noniihallv  subject  to  .Aiiriiiigxelie  ;  thru  really 
siilijei  I  lo  Hie  .M.iharattas  :  aOer  siiirerlng  all  tin  cvili 
of  anarchy  from  |sn|  to  \h\*,  mott  iiarl  ol  il  Ihh  aiiie.  m 
Hie  latter  year,  siilgecl  lo  Hie  llrllish  ;  lull  portlUK  »l  it 
bare  .line  tli.i'  peilod  been  again  eiilriisled  lo  llie  iiiieur 
siilisldi.irv  nalite  priniet.  {ItamilluHM  A. /.  (oit.  |<|i. 
|.Mi--l«2) 

llfjti'ooH  (  I'ljaifiipura.  Me  imprienal'li'  riiii).  the 
aiir  lap.  of  the  aimve  prov.  under  the  .\dil  sliali  ill- 
ii.ikIv,  sl.uids  iie.ir  Hie  riglil  bank  of  a  Iribiilarv  ol  tni' 
Kri-liiia.  115  in  S  I:.  S.illarah.  lit.  Ifi'  4ii'  N  .  Ini,|i. 
7V  47'  I'..  In  the  beginning  of  the  I7lh  century  it  uaia 
I  ity  <!  gre.d  tlie  and  ■tii'ii„lli  ;  but  .it  present  li  ciu-Mi 
merely  ol  an  liiiiiirnsi'  nunilHr  of  niosi|iie>  and  nllur 
piililie  biilldlngs,  many  of  wlih  h  are  in  a  st.ile  of  |iiiriial 
decay;  aid  a  scanty  population  sc.Ulered  among  Itirlr 
riiint,  and  on  iipylng  Iiiisir.ilde  liuti,  "  As  Hie  Iran  llrr 
anproaihrs  Hie  nlv  Iroiii  llii  N.  Hie  gnal  doie>'  i>( 
M.ihonied  Shali't  loinb  Is  disciMiiid  tioni  Hii' illl,i)|i' nl 
Kiiiiiioor,  14  III.  dl-laiil  A  iieari  1  tlriv  giti  >  tin  iili  inf 
a  •phiiilidani  popiilniis  niitropoll-.  Iroin  the  liiiiiiMr. 
able  dollies  and  tilii  <  lUid  lillldlllgs  Hhlcli  nil  1  I  lliii  11  ' 
"On  •'iilcrliik'.  the  Illusion  \ani-lie>,  jungle  has  >hut 
lip  in  llic  parll)  obllleralid  illicit,  and  the  lisllir  ntr 
now  lute  liliiitilf  ill  Ihv  suUlude  u(  ruliii,  wliirciMudi 
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BE  J  Alt. 

were  formerly  the  only  impediments  to  a  free  paisage." 
It  comprises  ati  outer  fort,  or  old  city,  and  an  inner  fort 
or  citauel,  partly  enclosed  by,  and  lying  E.  of,  the  former: 
the  space  between  the  walls  of  these  two  is  said  to  have 
been  sufllcient  ibr  the  encampment,  in  ICSD,  of  15,IX)0  of 
Aurungzebe's  civalry.  The  walls  of  the  outer  fort  are 
8  in.  in  circ,  and  but  little  dilapidated,  though  the  out- 
wiirks  he  in  great  part  destroyed  ;  the  inner  fort,  on  the 
contrary.  Is  fast  crumbling  away.  The  old  city  (besides 
a  stone  bazar,  its  only  frequented  spot)  contains  the 
mausoleum  and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  built  on 
a  baseipent  130  yds.  long,  by  b2  yds.  broad,  covered  by 
an  immense  dome  raised  on  arches,  and  so  elegant  a<'to 
t)i>ar  a  favourable  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated 
Mogul  sepulchres  of  Upper  Hindustan.  This  structure, 
as  well  as  others  in  Bejapoor,  is  di.stingiiislied  by  rich 
overlapping  cornices,  and  small  hiiiiarets  peculiar  to 
this  place,  and  teriniiiating  in  a  globe  or  piniiaele,  instead 
of  the  open  square  turrets  common  in  tlie  N.  of  India. 
The  Inner  fort,  the  S.  walls  of  whirh  bound  Hejapoor  in 
that  ilirectlim,  encloses  the  ruins  of  the  pal.ice,  the  great 
mosi|ue,  an  imposing  edifice  In  good  repair,  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  of  Mahomed  Khali,  and  a  nniltltude  of  other 
tninl):i  and  inosuues.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  u  ho  visited 
tills  city,  says,  that  the  elaborate  stonework  In  some  of 
these  is  exquisite,  and  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  ca- 
theilr.d  he  had  overseen,  Here,  also.  Is  a  low  Hindoo 
ti'Mipli'.  tlin  only  building  of  the  kind  in  or  about  lleja- 
poor ;  it  is  in  the  earliest  and  rudest  style  of  art,  and 
popularly  thought  to  have  Iwen  raised  by  the  Ptinriuus 
(snytliuliigical  race):  the  military  Kbajoos  (treasury) 
has  massive  stone  cb.ains  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  siis- 
pcnilcil  from  its  angles.  Kxceptliig  tlie  pal.ace,  little 
uoiiil  having  been  used  In  the  construction  of  the  public 
biiiiilings,  they  are  in  tolerable  |ire.servaliiiii.  Two  pa- 
rallel streets  (one  nearlyS  in.longanil  Ml  It.  wide, paved 
Ihnmghout  and  regularly  hiiilt),  intersect  the  inner  city, 
Ihe  most  iinpiilniis  part  of  which  adjoins  the  great 
misipie  .Mud  hovels  are  stuck  up  here  mid  there  among 
till'  ruins,  but  the  space  within  the  walls  Is  mostly  a 
ulMerni'Ss  covi'red  with  grass  and  sbriihs.  There  are 
lure  some  enormous  brass  guns,  formerly  belonging  to 
till'  furl,  one  of  which  would  require  a  ball  weighing 
2 1)4 1  lbs.  For  .'i  in.  \V.  of  the  fort  the  country  is  .studded 
»iih  ruins,  chlelly  Mobammedan  tombs.  (Ilii»iill(in's 
A.  /  (Int.,  i.  Ili'^,  IK). ;  MaikiHtus/i's  Mciiwirt,  M  edit. 
i.  «l.) 

IIIMAU.  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Salamanca,  4S  m.  S. 
'itlam.mca.  Pop.  4,7(111.  It  is  liistinguUiieil  by  its  uuollen 
iiianiit.ii'tures,  which  have  ben  much  improved  and  ex- 
trmli'il  since  {Xii.  A  large  t.iir  Is  held  here  on  the  'iltlh 
III  Sep',  ami  the  two  foliouing  da>s.     (  Millanti.) 

lli;.lF.  I'SK,  a  town  of  Kussi.i  in  Kiirope,  gov.  Twer, 
n|i. illstrici,  on  a  lake  near  the  .Mologa, ''■'J  in.  N  N.K. 
iwer.  i'o|i.  :i,on().  It  is  an  old  town,  <lr  Iristr  iippa- 
ttni  witli  13  churches  and  'i  convents,  Hihuitihr,  La 
Kui.'„:lic.) 

IIKIIIA,  a  prov.  of  Porliigal.  which  see. 

IIKIII''.!--!' AKIH  (viilg.  IliTllrliiikif).  n  town  of 
.\r4l11a,  cap  of,  anil  giving  name  to,  lUie  of  the  0  di'|>ls. 
Ill  till'  Ichaina  of  Yemen  Proper,  about  |l"i  in.K.SH. 
I.'hiia.  ami  tin  in.  N.  Moclia  ;  lal  14"  ill'  N'.,  long  43-^ 
21'  v..  A  large  and  strong  citailel  (the  roldcnce  of  the 
doll >. ami  a  inosipie.  arelln'oiily  public  liinldiiigK.  ,\  lewol 
llii'h'Mi-es  are  111  stone;  bill  the  maiiirily  are  meie  huts  of 
Ai  kit-work  or  clay.  It  U  un  walled.  Tliere  is  no  aceount 
111  the  jHip  ;  bill  II  inav,  perh  ips.  lie  estiiii.ited  at  Iriim 
:.i«<llii  ".IKfl.  It  Ih  till'  great  celltle  of  Ibe  cniree  liacle 
.1  W'lneu  ;  the  berries  arc  hniiiKbt  Iroin  Ibe  luighboiir- 
iii^  mouiit.iiits  h.ilf  a  day's  journey  ili>t,int  ;  the  best  In 
Mav.liiK  llie  general  snpplvis  .dmost  ciin''tant  iliii)ii»;liout 
tlii'ii'ar.  I'be  ports  of  l.iibeia.  Iloibidi,  and  .Mm  b.i,  ale 
Mi|ip|iril  I'nitii  benci'  (tile  last  t.iking  atinuallv  alnitit 
'.'JiiO  Imisi  ;  In  aiblltiiui  to  wbiib,  c.iravahs  fnun  1.1- 
llii).!/,  ((mail,  Persia.  Syria,  l''.K\pt,  *c.  resort  to  the 
t'lHM,  til  wtiicli  men  b, lilts  of  ,iliiiost  every  Ir.iiling  n.i- 
liiiii  ate  si'ltled.  All  pin  chases  are  m.ule  for  ready 
ley. 

Until  I'aklh  (tli.lt  Is.  Iiiitisr  nf  11  l<iiH/l,  derives  lis 
iiriittii  and  naiiie  from  a  fani'iiis  sheikh,  whiisi'  tiitiib  in 
llii<  Mi'lithliourhiiod  iN'caitie  an  olijei  t  of  veiicralioii ;  and 
tiwho^e  memory  an  annual  lesliv.ii  of  llire«>  davs  is  oh- 
ii'nisl.  iliirln^  which  miracles  are  siimelimi's  s.tiii  to  he 
t'Tliinnril,  I'lie  town,  whiih  rose  in  coii'-e  tiience  of 
I  'iiriiiiai;es  lo  the  liitnb,  graiiii,illy  drew  |o  (i,i|f  ||ii> 
Kilfii' tiaile,  which  Itelore  b.id  criitieil  In  /eliiil,  a  tiwti 
s'liut'^itn  III  the  S.  ( .Vi, /iwAr, /Jm  )-.(/c  i'.li.  I'.i7,  l'j>., 
1.*  Ill  ir.  I.  'Jill     -ifOi  ) 

III  iril.  a  par.  and  town  of  Scotlaml;  the  latter  Is  si- 
iiiili'.!  til  fill'  CO.  of  Ayr,  'i  m  S  W.  P.ilslcy,  Imi  ibe  par. 
iMiinb  liilii  lletilrevv.  Pop.  of  par.  ,'<.ll;l,  of  wlili  It  abuit 
I»<|  iliir  Is  iH'long  111  the  town,  Tlie  l.itler.  which  Is 
|l>'i<,eillv  slliiated  on  arising  groninl.  Ii,is  grown  Into 
iiiijHirl.mce  since  the  earll.r  fiari  nt  last  century,  tl  was 
at  mil' 1 11111'  fanious  tor  Us  luaiinl.iiinri' of  linen;  II  was 
9"'T»,irils  '10  his  eminent  In  tbe  ile|i,ulment  of  silk 
HI Kv  I  but  iultuii  liM  of  Ulv  cuiiitlluled  its  tlaple  inaiiu- 
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ftcture.  In  thii  respect  it  may  almott  be  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Glasgow.  It  has  also  two  flax  and  three  corn 
mills.  A  great  number  of  tlie  female  inhab.  are  engaged 
in  tambouring  and  flowering  muslin  for  the  markets  of 
Paisley  and  Glasgow.  The  line  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Railw,iy,  which  is  now  (18311)  l>eing 
constructed,  passes  close  by  lieith  ;  a  circumstance  which 
will  give  a  great  Impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
The  limestone,  freestone,  ironstone,  and  coal,  with  which 
the  neighbourhood  abounds,  will,  when  the  railway  ii 
open,  become  mure  available,  and  find  a  ready  market. 
The  parish  of  Beith,  which  borders  on  that  of  Uunlop,  it 
famous  for  its  dairies ;  and  the  one  parish  produces  at 
much  of  what  Is  called  Dunlop  cheese  as  the  other. 
Keith  has  a  town  house,  built  by  subscription,  a  parish 
church,  and  two  dissenting  chapels,  two  branch  banks, 
and  a  subscription  library. 

BKKHS,  a  town  of  Ilungary,  cap.  of  an  extensive  co. 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and 
White  Korns,  40  m.  S.W.  Grosswardeln  ;  lat.460  46'  16" 
N.,  long.  !i|0  7'33"  Ii.  Pop.  'jn,O0O.  It  has  3  churchei, 
and  a  considerable  triido  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine,  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.     It  was  formerly 

BELALCAZAR,  a  town  of  Spain, prov.  Cordova, 48 

m.   N.N.W.  Cordova.     Pop.  iij.SOO. 

BKI,ASP(J()H,  an  Inl.  town  of  N.  Hlndostan,  cap.  of 
the  Cahloro  raj^h,  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Sutleje,  1,465  11. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  ISOin.N.  Delhi, 300m.  N.N. 
W.  Agra;  lat.  31°  19'  N.,  long.  7li°  4.V  E,  In  1810,  it 
contained  3,000  houses :  it  is  regularly  built ;  the  houses 
of  stone,  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  streets  roughly 
paved.  The  Sutleje  Is  here  about  100  yards  broad,  wlien 
its  waters  are  lowest.  In  l«'2'2,  this  town,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Cahloro  territory,  devolved  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  the  death  of  Its  previous  sovereign.  I  Hamilton'* 
A. /,  (;<ii,i.  164.) 

IIEI.BEIS,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  most  W. 
arm  of  the  Nile,  •£)  in,  N,E.  Cairo.  It  was  occupied  in 
I7'.i8  by  Napoleon,  who  repaired  its  fortillcations  ;  but 
they  are  now  of  little  Importance,  the  walls  consisting 
ebielly  of  mud.  It  is  ill  built,  lias  several  mosques,  and 
Its  pop.  has  been  cstim.ited  at  .I.OOO.  It  Ij  supposed 
by  n'Anville  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phar- 
biPtus  ;  hut  th"  proi'ti..ble  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
site  of  Pharba-tus  Is  identical  with  Horbcgt.  Belbeit 
Is  a  place  of  eonsldcrable  importance,  from  Us  situation 
on  the  road  to  Syria. 

HKLCASTRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ul- 
Ira,  l.'i  in,  N.K.  Calanzaro.  Pop.  3,4(KI.  It  is  situated 
on  a  rock,  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  luid  a  >Miii</  dc  pitli.  Large  quan- 
tities of  cattle  ore  bred  In  Its  vicinity. 

IIKI.KM,  a  suburb  of  Lisbon,  which  see, 

HKLF.A.ST,  a  sonport  town  of  Ireland,  co, 
.Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Lagiin  will)  Carrickferfru.H  Itnv,  102  m.  N.  Dub- 
lin ;  lat.  rA°  M'  .N.,  loitj<.  5"^  iy  W.  At  a  very 
early  period  it  was  known  as  u  fortified  station, 
iind  on  the  arrival  of  the  l')ngli.>ih  it  >va!i  frrther 
secured  by  the  eieclion  of  u  castle,  of  which, 
however,  no  tritce  now  exists.  It  owr^  its  pre- 
sent iiiiportaiice  lo  ila  coininerco  and  inunufac- 
Inres,  wliieli  have  raised  it  to  the  first  rank 
nnioiig  the  (rretit  inarls  of  Ireland,  'i'he  pop. 
in  IH'Jl  was  .'I7,'J77,  and  in  IHJI,  .OH.'JH?,  being 
,'in  increase  of  :JI,()I(I  in  Id  years,  or  at  the 
rale  of  4'J'!MH  per  cent.  .'\  census  taken  in 
1H:I1,  liiit  helieveil  to  he  very  incorrect,  gave  a 
pup.  of  (il),7t)'.  viz.  of  the  estab.  church,  I(j,;)HH; 
Uoni. filth.  1!>,7I'.';  I'rcsliyterian.s, 'J;l,37<i;  other 
|)ersuasions,  I,l:i7.  At  present  ( 1H;I<»)  the  pop. 
is  supposed  to  iiniouiil  to  about  7(M'0O.  There 
were,  in  IH.'ll,  7,7,')<)  iiihabiled  houses,  giving 
t>'H7.'>  indivtiluals  to  i.icli  house. 

I'lmunh  lyinn  low,  a  (;reiit  portion  of  the  town 
not  biiii^  more  liiaii  (i  feet  iiliove  high  water 
mark,  il  is  very  lieallby.  I'lie  l.ugan  foriiut  its 
S.  Iiixiiiil.'iry,  separating  il  front  the  adjoining 
county  of  Down,  in  which  Is  the  district  or 
lliillyiiiacarre!,  considereiS  as  a  suburb  of  lielfiist. 
The  rivir  is  crossed  by  :l  bridges  ;  one,  the  oldesti 
roiisisting  of '<!  stnalf  niches,  the  others  uf  mo- 
tierii  consirtiction. 

The  town  lias  it  cheerful  and  lively  appear- 
aiii'e.  'I'lic  bouses,  mostly  of  modern  consinic- 
lioii,  are  of  brick;  the  streets  nre  wide,  airv,  well 
paved  and  flagged,  clean,  and  lighlctl  witli  gaa. 
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Its  principal  ecclesiastical  buildings  arc  the  {>»• 
rochial  church,  with  a  tower  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
St.  George's  Church,  or  chapel  of  ease,  with  a 
very  fine  portico  ;  Christ  Church ;  2  Kom.  Cath. 
chapels,  9  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  one  of 
very  elegant  architecture  ;  ;l  mcetinf^hoiises  for 
Seceders,  2  for  Covenanters,  6  for  Methodists, 
1  for  Independents,  and  1  for  Quakers;  exclusive 
of  5  places  of  worship  in  Hallymacarret. 

Or  the  buildings  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  the  principal  is  the  Royal  Academical 
Institution,  which  originated  in  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  the  inhabitants  in  1807,  by  whom  a 
fund  of  above  2'>,000l.  was  raised  for  the  build- 
ings, and  the  endowment  of  professors  and  teach- 
ers.    It  was  afterwards  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  receives  an  annual  parliamentary 
grant  of  1,950/.,  taken  at  an  average  of  the  7 
years  ending  with  1K37.     It  consists  of  two  de- 
partments;  one  elementary,  the  other  for   the 
higher  branches  of  literature  and  science.     The 
8  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philo- 
sophy, logic  and  belles-lettres,  anatnmy  and  phy- 
siology, mathematics,  church  history,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek  and  Latin,  receive  annual  salaries  of 
150/.,  besides  students'  fees;  and  2  professors  of 
divinity,  100/.  each,  with  foes.    The  professors  of 
chemistry,  midwifery,  materia  niedica,  surgery, 
and  botany,  and  2  of  t>iblical  criticism,  derive 
their  incomes  solely  from  fees.   There  are  also 
2  head  masters  of  the  classical  and  Knglish  ele- 
mentary schools.     The  munbcr  of  pupils  ave- 
rages about  4(X).     The  affairs  of  the  institution 
are    conducted   by  a  board   of  managers,    and 
another  of  visiters,  elected  by  and  from  among 
the  subscribers.     The  building  is  of  plain  ap- 
pearance, and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  enclosed 
area.    The  Helfast  academy  was  also  foui\iled  by 
private  subscription  some  time  previously  to  the 
academical  institution.      It  consists  of  well-con- 
ducted classical  and  mercantile  schools.      The 
Lancasterinn  school   is  a  large  building;  there 
is  also  a  ]>ublic  school    in   Rrown   Street,   and 
another  connected  with   the  board  of  national 
education.     The  |>rivate  schools,  both  male  and 
female,  are  numerous.     The  number  of  pupils 
in  the  free  and  charity  schools  is  about  'J,H(K),  and 
of  those   in  private  schools  fi.Vx).      The  other 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  all  of  which 
are  wholly  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  members,  ate  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Knowledge,  founded  in  17HH,  uilh  a  li- 
brary of  about  1(),(KH)  vols.;  the  Literary  S<»ciely, 
for  the  discussitm  of  subjects  of  gtiieral  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art,  founded  in  IMiM  ;  the  Na- 
tural   llittory    Society,    founded   in   IHJl  — the 
meetings  of  this  institution  are  held  in  a  very 
elegant  building,  erected   by  the  contributions 
of  the  members,  who  have  aUo  foriiuii  a  large 
botanic  garden  near  the  town.      Thete  are  also 
four  public  news  moms,  and  .si'Ci  n  ni'wsp.ipers, 
some  of  iheiii  very  ably  ccnducted,  are  published 
ill  the  town. 

The  pii  r  house,  for  the  reception  of  aged  and 
inlirm  paupers  and  (lesiitiite  children,  is  the 
nriiu'ipal  cliaritable  institution.  It  is  a  large 
building,  erected  by  means  of  a  lottery  and  a  pub- 
lic siihx  ription,  in  an  elevated  sitiiailiiii,  at  the 
N.  eitremilv  of  the  town,  and  is  iin'orpiiriiled 
by  act  of  p.irl.  It  inaintaiiis  about  .',<hi  iiiinatti, 
oi'v«liom  tho<e  capable  of  work  are  employed  in 
useful  maniil'icliires,  or  in  its  donu'slic  arrange- 
nieiiti.  The  funds  amount  at  an  avera)(e  lu 
U,.'iOli/.  per  nnn.  The  lloii  i  of  indiistr)  is  a 
mendicity  a.«yluin.  in  wlmh  paiiprrs  are  eiii- 
ployetl  in  iitt'i'iil  bramheH  of  iiidiistrv,  and  ocea- 
tioimlly  assiated  with  I'ihuI  und  dotliing;  stran- 
gers are  nltu  rt'livvvd  and  ns»isled  iii  priH'eeding 


to  their  respective  places  of  destination.  The 
Fever  Hospital,  with  a  dispensary  attached  to  it 
is  a  handsome  building,  and  can  accommodate 
220 patients:  its  annual  income  averages  1,000/, 
A  lying-in  hospital,  also  a  new  and  hand-soino 
building,  is  maintained  by  public  subscription. 
The  district  lunatic  asvlum,  for  the  cos.  or  Ani 
trim  and  Down,  and  the  town  of  Carrickfergus 
situate  about  1  m.  from  the  town,  in  an  enclosed 
area  of  33  acres,  has  accommodation  for  250  in- 
mates;  the  number  of  patients  on  the  31st  March 
1839  w.as  205,  107  being  males  and  98  females : 
the  total  expense  of  the  establishment,  including 
salaries,  during  the  year  ending  as  above,  was 
3,722/.,  the  average  cost  of  each  patient  lu'injj 
1 9/.  Is.  6f/.  There  are  also  2  female  penitentiurius' 
The  only  places  of  amusement  are  a  theatre,  oc! 
lasionally  opened  for  dramatic  performances,  and 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Commercial  liuildings  l'(ir 
balls,  assemblies,  and  concerts.  The  excliaiifiu 
building,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  iMannijs 
of  Donegal,  is  now  used  only  for  the  election  (iC 
magistrates  and  other  corporate  i)ur|ioses.  Ad- 
joining  the  town  are  barracks  for  infantry  and 
artillery. 

Itcllast  was  Inrorpnr.itcil  liy  .Tiinies  I.  in  lfil3.  Tl,. 
rorpDration  rnnsists  of  the  sovcri'itjn  of  the  town,  iIh. 
loril  ai.il  consiahlc  of  the  rnstli-,  and  I '2  free  biirui'sii,, 
privilcKcd  to  innk«  nn  untiniiti'd  niiiiil»<r  of  Ircciiii.ii! 
of  which  class  thnre  arc  now  none.  The  borniinh  rctiirni  i 
2  m.  to  llic  Irish  pari.:  at  the  Union  it  ol)t.iincd  leave  i<i 
send  1  in.  to  the  II.  of  C,  and  in  iH.Tithe  Ilcforni  .An 
cinil'errcd  on  It  the  privilege  of  returning  2  m.  The  ri(iht 
of  el.'Ction,  which  liad  liceii  previously  confined  tii  ih.. 
members  <]f  tliecornor.atioii,  was  at  the  same  time  uinii 
to  the  1(1/.  honseliulderg,  and  a  new  and  somewhat  iinti' 
extenddd  Ixmndary  was  laid  down  for  elective  mirpcisi'j. 
The  pari,  constlt.  In  1S37-H  wn»  i.TW.  (ieneral  kesslonj 
for  the  CO.  are  held  here  4  llini's  a  year  ;  there  i,  i;,.i,i 
conrt  of  record  for  pleas  of  di'lit  to  tlie  ainonnt  ii  ■"/. ; 
a  manor  conrt,  a  conrt  led,  and  a  petty  hcKsions  i mirt 
twice  a  week  (at  which  last  the  sovirelKn  presides. 
The  town  is  a  conslabniary  station,  and  is  the  residenrc 
of  tlie  stipendiary  inaKlstrate  for  the  co.,  who  licHd,  .i 
conrt  of  jietly  ncsslons  twice  a  week.  Persons  mm. 
mitted  for  (jraver  oU'eiicr's  .are  lent  to  the  co.  Kaol  in 
CarriekliTuns  ;  those  ini  Ali|;liler  cliarfres,  to  the  IkimhmiI' 
currei'tion,  a  pi. tin  lirick  bnilriinir,  where  the  priMiiii  rt 
are  iniployed  chlellv  In  lireakliiK  stone  for  the  nmli. 
Notu  ithslanilinK  its  limited  accommml.itlnns,  tliere  iHiiii; 
hut  I'Ifi  cells  for  lui  aviraKi'  of  T\  prisoners,  its  cliar^iiir 
lor  Internal  economy,  both  as  to  cleanliness  and  iIImI. 
pline,  stands  hliih.  The  paving.  liKlitinK,  ami  i  lianiiu' 
of  the  town  is  siipirlntended  liy  a  bo.ird  of  police,  cm. 
powered  to  levy  a  local  rate  for  thi'se  piirposes,  tlii' 
annual  average  amount  ofwhlih  is  aliont  '.i.lHSi/. 

The  linen  inaniilacture  has  been  the  chief  so'ircc  nf 
the  present  prosjieroui  stati'  of  llillast.  To  ni'iiniiiiiii. 
dati'  the  trade  of  which  it  is  tlie  centre,  tlie  Wliiir 
l.lnen  Hall,  a  larite  (piadraniiular  bnildliiv  iik  |n>iii^. ,, 
spai  ions  area,  w.is  erected  by  siiliserlptloii  In  nH,%  \  ; 
.dioul  the  same  period,  the  llrowi 


n  l.lnen  Hal 
vered  area  of  siiiiiller  dimensions,  was  opeiieil  lur  Ilic 
■ale  of  niddi'ached  linens,  i'here  are  now  (  Klli)  in  lli' 
town  anil  Us  vicinity  .11  mills  for  splnnlnit  linen  t.im, 
whii  b  employ  In  all  neaily/.'sm  hands:  ami  tlieir  n, 
seviral  f.u  torhs  for  the  weavhiK  ol  linen  <  lolh>,  eni|il<iy' 
Inn  about  I. 'SKI  hands.  The  cotton  inannlactiire,  liilni. 
dnceil  In  1777.  i<  carrlnl  on  In  tour  faetorle,.  uliiili 
eniidoy  about  l.lisi  bands  ;  but  the  biislness  Is  dei  liiinin, 
and  the  prob.dilllty  seems  to  be,  tlwit  at  no  very  ilisi.-iiit 
perliHl  II  »ill  1h'  entirely  iiiven  op.  tour  l.irui'  iiiil 
>eieral  iniallir  foundries  are  iniployed,  ililell)  in  iniknii 
the  mat  hinery  and  implements  lor  ttie  linen  anil  mttMH 
works,  riiere  an'  two  vitriol  works  'I'he  laiinluKi 
leather,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  trades.  Is  oiillii di. 
(line;  lint  the  nmnnl.utiire  of  ro|ies,  i  anvass,  ami  •.in- 
cloth  It  carried  on  with  nuich  viKonr.  Theru  an:  loo 
l.irKe  ihip- lards.  In  uhiih  vosels  of  all  dlmeiisloiii,  up 
to  4IIII  or  Ann  tons,  ari'  liulll.  There  are  'i  dislilliilK, 
I'i  brewerli  s.  several  larui'  Hour  and  i  orn  mlll<,  kiUi  iui- 
meroiit  m.niulai  lotos  lor  minor  arlli  les  of  con,iiiii|'li'ii , 
•  neb  as  soap,  raiidb  s,  starch,  fte,  and  a  paper  iirili  I'l 
|s:|l.,  .Ml  uteain  eniibies.  of  (he  pi  »erol  l.'/7l  hiirv  •.  \>ri< 
einido)ed  10  llcltast  ami  ll<  Iniinediale  nelublioiirliiMst 

I  he  Im  rea>e  of  tr.i<le  and  cmninerie  has  kepi  iiur 
with  that  ol  inaniiliii  lures.  The  situation  of  (he  lixn- 
at  Ibi  bolloni  of  4  arm  kleriius  Hay-  has  made  it  tl.' 
cbh'l  mart  lor  the  cin  illation  of  forel,(n  priHlm  e  ihrmiiili 
the  inoit  popnloiil  ami  wealthy  liortlon  of  t  tidr  ji 
linpruvu  thli  ndvuiilaKi',  a  line  uf  Inland  imv  Igatiuu  «u 
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BELFAST. 

commenced  in  1787,  to  connect  the  town  with  Lough 
Me.igh,  partly  by  still  water  and  partly  in  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  but  the  unavoidable  casualties  attending  this  latter 
modoof  conveyance  liavc  so  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  it  as  to  render  it  comparativelvusciess; 
and  the  inland  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  tnc  roads, 
which  are  kept  in  an  excellent  statu  of  repair.  A  railroad  is 
III  prngross,  for  the  conveyance  of  stone  IVom  the  Cave- 
liill  to  the  quays ;  and  the  Ulster  railway,  by  which  the 
communication  of  the  town  with  the  interior  will  be 
greatly  facilitated,  will  be  open  as  far  as  Lisburn  in 
tlie  course  of  tlie  present  summer.  There  are  two  fairs  ; 
one  on  the  1st  and  2d  August,  the  other  on  the  2Xth  and 
2<)th  October.  The  charter  market-day  is  on  Friday, 
but  well-supplied  markets  arc  held  every  dav.  There 
are  three  native  banking  establishments  ;  the  {Northern, 
Belfast,  and  Ulster ;  each  of  which  has  branches  In  the 
ciiuntry,  and  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  Provincial  Rank,  have  also  been  established  here. 
The  Savings'  Dank,  commenced  in  I  HI  I,  was  one  of  the 
first  institutions  of  the  Vind  in  Ireland :  its  affairs  are 
now  transacted  in  u  building  erected  in  1830  out  of  the 
arcumulations  of  the  fund.  The  deposits  amounted,  on 
the  »ith  November,  IKIK,  to  U4,5I3/. 

Previously  to  IK17  Uelfast  was  a  creek  of  the  port  of 
Carrickfergus  ;  but  the  privileges  of  the  latter  [ilaee 
having  been  purchased  in  that  year  by  the  crown,  the 
cintom-houso  was  transferred  to  Hellast.  'i'lie  bay  is 
also  peculiarly  favour.ible  to  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
Uing  safe  and  ea.sy  of  access.  Lar^o  vessels  lie  at 
tlie  I'ool  of  (iarmoyle,  about  4  m.  Irom  the  town; 
those  of  smaller  draught  discharge  at  the  quays,  which 
are  numerous  and  convenient.  Within  the  last  few 
ji'iirs  several  docks  have  been  opened,  one  of  which, 
\:UK\  It.  in  length  by  3IK)  in  breadth,  admits  vessels 
ailiiplcd  for  the  timber  trade.  The  superintendence 
of  the  harbour  is  vested  in  the  Uall<-;st  Corporation, 
established  under  an  act  passed  in  lr>3l,  which  gives  it 
large  powers  towards  the  improvement  of  tlie  quays  and 
h.irl»>iir.  A  plan  is  in  contemplation  nif  carrying  out  em- 
baiiidiients  or  quays  to  the  Pool  of  Oarmoyle,  so  as  to 
rai'ilit.lte  the  loading  and  discharge  of  large  vessels. 
The  Cliambi'r  of  Commerce,  a  voluntary  ussoeiatlon  of 
increhants,  founded  In  1783,  w.is  revived  in  1S02.  Mer- 
raiitile  transactions  were  formerly  carried  on  in  the  Kx- 
(li.iuge,  but  latterly  In  the  Commercial  Uiiildings,  a  line 
range  of  apartments  erectinl  in  l«23,  at  an  expense  of 
iiii.iKK)/.,  by  tt  joint-8t(K'k  company  of  2(K)  shnrchnlders  ;  the 
buildings,  as  already  stated,  contain,  besides  the  portion 
n|i|>r>iprlated  to  commercial  purposes,  an  hotel,  ncws- 
ruoin,  and  assembly-rooms. 

The  trade  of  Uelfast  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
town  of  Ireland.  The  value  of  Its  Imports  and  exports 
(liireign  and  coastwise),  in  IHS.*),  amounted  to  8,()37,2;I2/,, 
Mhile  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Dublin, 
(luring  the  same  year,  was  only  ti,!).')S,'<li4/.  Of  the  ex- 
ports from  Belfast,  in  IN3J,  aniuuntlug  to  4,341 ,7'J4/.,  the 
prini'ipal  articles  were:  — 

tiuanlll;. 
2lt.'i,!l");)cwtf. 
34ll,2';ti     - 
43,.'>2.'S     - 
•73,6-">2     p 
7,3r,;»park. 
63,HHI,iMMlyurds 
2,374 
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Corn,  Meal,  and  Flour  - 
ProviKions  ... 
I.iniii  Y.irn  ... 
I  I'.itliers,  Flax,  and  Tow 
( olliiti  Manul'atiturel 
I.liiin  do. 

Morses 


Value. 

'J0«,.r<J7 

4(i,3liO 

IWi,-H4 

I  lii.2r,(i 
2,ti'.M,IMI(l 

a.^,.■>Kll 

r|()!J  .         .  2.K5(l,IMlO  -  .'>,'.I3(I 

Tlie  imports,  amounting,  for  the  same  year,  to 
.1.ii',i',4:iH/.,  consisted  prinripally  of  linen  yarn  ('Kid.diid/, ) 
rolloii  .Hid  woollen  inHiiufaetiires,  and  r;iw  eiittoii  ;  tea, 
iii)iar,  and  other  eolo.iial  products,  lialieidasliery,  coals, 
iron,  Ac.  (Hiiihriiy  Kipart.  11.  73.) 

The  inosl  iniportaiit  bnuicli  of  commerce  Is  the  cross 
cliiiniiel  trade,  which,  since  the  liitroductlcui  of  steam 
n«ug.iii»ii,  has  Inrrcaseil  to  an  extraordinary  niagnilinle. 
Nuiiieroiis  steain-boats  ply  regularly  iM'lweeii  llelf.ist 
«ml  thi' iitlneipal  Urillsli  luirts.  The  passage  In  I.Wer- 
iiool,  (,lasguw.  and  Dolilln,  is  made  by  lliein  In  14 
li'iurs  eai'li.  at  an  average,  and  to  Iiuidun  In  140  hours, 
Tlicre  Is  an  extensile  tn.de  »ith  the  I'.  ,'<tales  and  the 
Ilrlli,h  colonies  In  \  America,  and  with  (he  W  Indies. 
.Mi'iliUrranean.  Ilaltic,  and  Arihangcl.  The  iuiiiiIht  of 
irsxls  that  enlereil  Inwards  In  KU  »as  2,<4.^,  and  in  IH.tti, 
'i.TMi,  that  of  those  which  cleared  outwards  In  the  same 
years,  I  il'.tl  and  2,1)47.  In  Kt>  there  U'loiiged  to  the  port 
^i.l.'il  tuns  khiiipliig,  and  In  |n;)i),  3l,.v.»i  tuiis.  j'he 
customs  diilli's.  Including  those  nl  l.ariieuiid  Doiiugluulvt', 
In  the  undernamed  years,  were  — 


1 

/;, 

|S/'I 

tVI.IOil 

lull 

nn,7fA 

ISUI 

t.lt.olt 

IHV% 

.i.;,'.i7» 

Islj 

vol  ,'117 

IMo 

.v.i.,;m 

ls>< 

«ll',<HI 

uv 

Xi*,<t>n 

ISVl 

»'<>(,lll.'. 

IHIH 

nii.,n^ 

In  till'  e«cUi,  di'parlinent  llelfnst  forms  part  nf  the 
l.l.liiitii  <,i.lriil,  the  aininint  of  duties  of  which,  in  the 
under ■iiaiiu'd  years,  were  - 


L. 

L. 

an 

S42,0(;<t 

1 834 

164,3'  , 

Wi9 

iioy/)'.i7 

18.1,'> 

S113,6) . 

IMI) 

•  1H7.013 

18,36 

219,7!tO 

IH.'Jl 

iir,,3'ji 

1837 

197,3<8 

1839 

179,l«7 

1838 

a08,lS9 

IS3.-5 

li\,Wl 

The  post-ofHcc  revenue  for  1834  »->s  10,312/.,  and  for 
1836,  1I,781M. 

in  the  appearance  of  the  town,  a  id  Ir  the  habits  of 
the  people,  the  character  of  Ilelfast  is  It  .ost  exclusively 
commercial  and  manufacturing.  There  are  in  it  few  of 
the  landed  aristocracy :  its  higher  classes  are  formed 
chiefly  of  those  who  have  attained  an  elevated  position 
In  society  by  their  personal  exertions,  or  those  of  their 
immediate  progenitors.  There  is,  therefore,  little  of 
external  show,  but  much  of  internal  comfort,  in  their 
domestic  arrangements.  The  middling  classes  enjoy  all 
the  comforts,  and  many  of  the  luxuries, of  civilisation; 
the  working  classes  have  suffered  less  from  the  pressure 
of  distress,  arising  from  temporary  stoppages  of  trade,  or 
manufacturing  employment,  than  those  of  most  of  the 
other  great  towns  :,imllarly  circumstanced :  on  the 
whole,  there  is  to  bo  seen  here  little  of  the  aspect  of 
destitution  which  marks  the  suburbs  of  most  other  Irish 
towns.  The  otilcial  and  other  documents,  which  have 
supplied  the  data  already  given,  show,  by  a  review  of  its 
condition  at  iliflerent  periods,  that  it  is  steadllv  and 
rapidly  advancing  In  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
literary  Improvement.  (Private  Corresp.) 

Oelpast,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  0.  States,  Maine, 
on  the  N.W.  angle  of  Penobscot  Day,  224  m.  N.E.  Bos- 
ton. Fop.  8,077.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  a 
thriving  town. 

BEI.FOKD,  a  market  town  and  par.  of'England,  co. 
N(irtliumbcrlan<l,  Ilamborou^h  ward  The  par.  con- 
tains 11,3^1  acres,  and  2,030  inhab. ;  of  which  the  town  has 
1,3.')4.  The  latter  is  flnely  situated  on  the  great  road  from 
York  to  Kdinburgli,  and  has  a  considerable  corn-market. 

l'f'",LGAlll),  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pomeranla,  cap. 
circle,  it)  m.  S.S.W.  Coeslln.  I'up.  3,000.  It  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Leittnltz  with  the  Persante,  and 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  3  churches,  2  hospitals,  and  fabrics  of  cloth. 

BKLUAUM,  an  iiil.  town  of  lllndostan,  prov.  Beja'> 
poor,  iircsld.  Bombay,  distr.  Uarwar,  in  a  small  subdi- 
vision of  which  It  is  the  capital,  105  m.  8.W.  Bejapoor, 
8.')  m,  N,\V.  Darwar;  lat.  1,V  !>V  N.,  long.  74°  42'  E. 
Poll.  (I H20)  7,050.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  with  missive 
and  solid  walls,  ramparts  flanked  by  bastions,  a  broad 
and  deeii  ditch,  and  Is  surrounded  bv  an  esplanade. 
Its  Interior  Is  extensive,  but  covered  with  ruins  of  native 
buildings,  amongst  which  are  two  ancient  temples.  This 
town  Is  widl  supplied  with  water,  and  held  out  against 
the  British  longer  than  any  other  garrisoned  by  the 
peisliwa's  forces  :  It  was,  however,  taxen  in  1HI8.  Tho 
subdivision  of  Belgaum  has  a  healthy  climate  (  but  all 
external  trade  is  stopped  for  six  months  a  year  >iy  the 
violence  of  the  rains.  A  third  part  of  the  Inhab.  are 
Maliarattas,  and  about  one  sixth  Mohammedans,  one 
eighth  Jains,  andonvni'  th  Brahmins.  (Uamilton'tE.  I. 
Uin  \.  Ill'i.) 

HKl.tiKHN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  on  tlio 
KIbe,  7ni,  S.K.  Torgau.  Pop.  2,800,  It  Is  very  ancient, 
has  an  hospital,  and  a  liiwii-liouse,  iM'I'ure  which  is  a  tri- 
umphal eiiliimii.     It  has  some  trade  in  corn, 

lll''.l,(ilO,loS(),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Pavia,  cap.  illstr,,  U  m.  E.  Pavia,  and  ;i3  m.  S.S,K,  Ml- 
laii.  Pup,  3,iill<i.  It  is  situated  In  a  iruill'iil  plain,  be. 
twceiithe  I'u  an<l  the  Oloiia ;  Is  well  biiill,  has  a  inag> 
nilicent  ui|iiediict,  ami  a  linn  castle,  in  which  Frauds  I. 
spent  the  night  subsequent  to  the  balH"  ot  Pavia. 

Hl.l-Cill  .M  (K1N(M)().M  OF)  i*  situ- 
ated lietwi'i-n  l''rani'i' mill  llollaiul,  und  lin*  becii 
(■vtiiliiislu'il  .siiii'O  thi-  »c|mraiioii  of  its  jiro- 
viiiics  IVcuii  lliosi>  of  lldlliiiiil  by  the  rovolutitm 
(if  IH.'ll),  Its  tcrridiry  is  small  u  cuinpiirfd 
with  \\w  (.'I'l'iit  I'^iniiiionii  stales,  liciii^  <mly 
iihoiit  iiiu-  i'ij;litli  1)1'  tliiit  1)1'  (iriiil  llritulii.  wliilu 
iK  j)i)iiiil:iliiin  but  little  exceeds  four  inillioiiH. 
lloweMT,  the  iiii|ii)rtniit  iiosilion  which  Ihi.t 
eounlry  liai)  ()ci'ii|iied  in  the  political,  iiiilitiiry, 
coiiiiuerciiil,  anil  iiKrIi-iiIliiriil  hintory  of  l'airi>|ie 
its  fiiriner  celebrity  in  inaniifiictiire*  niul  the 
line  uriH  anil  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every 
iiiitiistriotis  piir«iiit  anil  Hocial  iinpruvcinvnt,  |;tvu 
It  a  peculiar  inleresl. 

I'.jiliiil.  Iliiuiiilnritu,  Arrm,  J<r.  — Ilelglimi  extends  t\im\ 
i'.t'lT  ti>.M";ir  N.liil,  uid  from 'i<»  37'  to  fi  E.  long. 
On  the  N.  the  lionnilary  tlni'  \^  formed  bv  llollanii, 
along  A  lino  uf  3»<o,0iKl  metres  *  ;  on  thu  K.  by  PruiiU, 

*  A  iiirtrr  n  3'|NI  Knullih  tot. 
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877,000  metrei:  on  the  S.  by  France.  891,000raetret ;  and 

on  the  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  69,000  metrea. 

The  general  outline  of  the  territory,  a>  determined  by 
the  treaty  (igncd  in  l»31,  by  tlie  allied  courts  of  Great 
Britain,  Auitria,  France,  Prusila,  and  Russia,  forms  a 
triangular  Hgure,  of  which  the  longest  side  extends  on 
the  frontier  of  France,  from  a  point  midway  between 
Furnei  and  Dunkiric  to  one  'J  m.  S.E.  of  Arlon,  or  5  E. 
from  Longwy.  The  parts  agreed  by  the  treaty  to  be 
ceded  to  Holland  are,  flrst,  a  portion  of  the  province  of 
Luxemburg,  on  the  E.  of  an  irregular  line  diawn  from 
the  poin*  just  mentioned  to  one  on  the  Prussian  frontier, 
about  17  m.  S.  of  Malmedy  ;  and,  secondly,  the  nortioni 
of  Limburg  on  the  W.  of  tlic  river  Meuso,  including  the 
city  of  Maestricht,  in  a  deviating  curve,  and  on  the  N.  of 
a  line  from  Stcvenswecrt,  on  the  Meuse,  to  one  on  the 
Dutch  frontier,  4  m.  W.  of  Wecrt.  Since  tlie  revolution 
of  1830,  the  Dutch  have  retained  possession  of  the  cities 
of  Maestricht  and  Luxemburg ;  of  the  communes  of  Bar 
le  Due,  in  the  province  of  rtntwerp,  and  of  Saint  Pierre, 
In  Limburg ;  also  of  the  forts  of  Liilo  and  of  Liefken- 
ihoek,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt.  If  the  treaty  of  the 
IMh  of  November,  IKil,  be  executed,  the  towns  of  Maes- 
tricht, Sitfard,  Kurcmondc,  Vrnloo,  and  Wecrt,  with  124 
communes  in  Limburg  ;  and  the  towns  of  Luxemburg, 
Grevcninachcr,  Itcmich,  Diekirk,  Echtcrnacli,  Viandcn, 
and  Wiltz,  with  11!)  communes  in  Luxemburg,  will  be- 
long to  the  king  of  Holland.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
territory  of  Uelgium  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  04  leagues,  of 
fi,(XK)  metres,  about  193  English  miles ;  and  the  greatest- 
breadth  from  N.K.  to  S.W.  is  42  leagues,  or  about  127 
miles.  The  whole  area  contains  ;i,422,,'i74  hectares*,  in- 
cluding the  portions  of  Luxemburg  ami  Limburg,  which, 
Ihimgh  clainuHl  by  Holland,  still  cuntinue  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  arrangement.  The  area  of  these  dis- 
puted sections  contains  477,(KJU  hectares,  so  that,  if  ap- 
propriated by  HollHud,  the  lleigic  territory  will  be 
reduced  to  2,1M.^,.^74  iiectares,  or  to  about  two-thirds  of 
its  iiresent  area. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  nine  provinces—  Antwerp  in 
tlie  N.,  East  and  West  I'lamlers  »nd  Hainault  in  the  W., 
Urabant  in  the  centre,  Limliurg  and  Liege  in  tlie  E., 
Namur  in  the  S.,  ami  Luxemliurg  in  the  S.E.  These 
formerly  coni>tituted  the  diicliy  of  Hraliant,  the  inarqui- 
sate  of  Antwerp,  the  principalitv  of  I  -ge.  the  seigneurie 
of  Meclilin,  the  cunites  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Nainur,  and  the  ducliies  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg.  At  the  time  of  the  Uelgic  levoliition,  in 
Itt30.  tlie  nine  provinces  of  Ui'lglum  formed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tliose  of  Holland,  the  klnKdoiii  of  the  Nether- 
laiiila,  whii'h  li}  that  event  was  dissolved  into  the  present 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Uelgium. 

Civil  DwiiioHS Brussels  is  the  capital,  and  seat  of 

guvernmeiil,  lor  the  ailmiiiislrallon  of  wlilch  the  king- 
dom is divide<i into  the '.>  provimes  above  eniimerateii,  44 
nrroridlnii'inents,  'JH  towns,  and  2.04(1  rural  communes 
For  military  purposes  it  Is  iliviiieil  into  '.I  commandircs, 
currespoiidiiig  to  the  !)  iiri'v  iices :  anil,  lastly,  for  judicial 
proceedings,  it  is  divided  into  2U  arroitdljscuients,  and 
237  cantons. 

The  following  Table    exhiliits  the  Numberi  of  these 
Divisions  in  ewli  I'roviiice. 
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nelgliim  poispssei  21  fortlfled  liiwn«,  lie<iili>«  fort»  : 
»!«.,  In  Wnmidrrs.  Osli'iiil,  Mi'iiport.  Iiirni's,  (  ourlrai, 
Yprrs.  and  Menln  ;  In  E  Flaudrif.  Aiiiliimrili'  ,ind  1  it- 
monile  ;  in  Antwi-rp,  the  rily  iil  llial  naiiii'  .mil  Llerre  ;  In 
Haliuiilt.  Miiiit.Toiiniiil.  Ath.  nini  I  li.irlrrol ;  In  Namur. 
the  my  orihal  name,  I'liihpiH'illli'.  iin,l  Mnrianlmrg  ;  in 
'  Imliurit  M^ritnclil.  HaMell.  ami  \  riilun  ,  iiml  in  Lux- 
eii.'iurg.  till'  rily  of  that  iiaiiie.  At  pri'siiit  tlie  liiitrcM,i  s 
<if  Mn  >irii  ht,  Vi'iiliio.  and  Liixeinliiirg.  arr  garrUoncil 
by  Dull,,  •iiij  l'ro>«i«ii  lrii"p«,  a«  iM'ing  cl.iiuieii  by  llol. 
land  and  tin   <>erniaii  i  ontitleralioii. 

(lenrnil  .4$i<,  <  i/  /*c  I'minln/  —  Tin  noriti  And  we»l 
provimes  of  Hplgii, -  In  their  It«lni'».  I.rtility,  lijkes, 
•III!  canals,  mar  In'  rck  'ditl  a<  «  rnnliiiiiallon  nt  ll"|. 
land.  Tliii  pMriimi  ,,r  iIm-  In,.  ■<liim  l>  mi  diiMrl)  |ii'ii|,|ril, 
that  It  presi'iils  to  llii-  travilli'i  .'  'OMicnraiice  iil  one 
*UI  cunllouous  vlll.igp.     Tlie  >,,iil)i  aUii  .     -  nruvluces 
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have  an  oppoitto  character:  they  are  generally  mora 
thinly  peopled,  and  less  cultivated,  and  exhibit  a  most 
irregular,  raountainoui  surface,  with  tracts  of  marahr 
land,  and  extensive  forests.  With  the  exception  of  these 
hilly  districts  in  the  south  and  east,  the  whole  territory 
presents  a  scries  of  nearly  level  Yilains,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous  streams,  delightiuUy  diversified  by  woods,  arable 
lands,  and  meadows  of  brilliant  verdure,  enclosed  by 
hedge-row  trees,  and  thickly  studded  throughout  with 
towns  and  villages. 

In  surveying  the  general  face  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  W.  to  E.,  we  observe  that  the  coast  ij 
uniformly  flat,  and  formed  of  fine  loose  sand,  which,  tiy 
the  fre<|uent  action  of  the  sea  winds,  is  rai.«cd  into  gently 
undulating  downs,  or  dunet.  Tiiese  banks  of  sand  ex- 
tend, nearly  without  interruption,  from  Dunkirk,  along 
the  entire  coasts  of  Uelgium  and  Holland,  In  breadth 
they  vary  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  rise  in  the  liiglicst 
parts  to  40  or  ."iO  feet.  They  are  formed  entirely  'jy  the 
operation  of  the  sea  winds,  in  elevating  the  deep  sands 
of  tlie  shore  ;  and  since  they  serve  as  a  natural  liarritr  to 
the  encruaciiments  of  the  ocean,  it  is  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  check  their  constant  tendency  to  ailvaiii'e 
inland.  For  tlie  purpose,  tlicrefurc,  of  rendering  Hie 
sand  compact  and  stnlionary,  the  dunes  are  sown  with  a 
species  of  reed,  arundo  arenaria.  until  a  sufticient  .stra- 
tum of  vegetable  mould  is  collected  to  support  plant- 
ations of  tirs  iPiniit  maritimus),  with  wliich  most  of  tlic 
Belgic  dunes  arc  thickly  covered. 

'1  hougli  no  part  of  the  surface  of  Belgium  be  .-ictually 
below  the  sea  level,  like  that  of  Holland,  yet.  In  common 
witli  the  latter,  its  shore,  in  tome  parts,  is  dereiided  Iriim 
tlie  encroachments  of  the  tea  l>y  broad  and  elevated 
dykes  ;  and  whole  districts,  wliich  formerly  were  alluvial 
morasses,  have  lieen  drained  and  embanked,  or  liavc 
been  gained  entirely  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Ihe 
emiianked  enclosures  of  this  description  are  called  piyliU 
ers.  On  tlie  sea  coast,  and  along  the  lowrr  bunks  of  tlie 
Scheldt,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  some  contain  alinva 
I.IKHI  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  appropriated 
with  great  advantage  to  the  purposes  of  agricnlttiro, 
under  wiiicli  head  will  be  found  some  further  account  of 
them. 

To  the  S.F:.  of  the  dunes  the  provinces  of  West  and 
East  Flanders,  and  Hainault,  form  a  far-stretching  |<lain, 
of  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  indicates  the  indefati- 
gable care  ami  laliour  bestuwnl  upon  its  cultivation ;  fur 
the  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly  of  barren  sand, 
and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of  very  nkillui 
m.iiiaxemeiit,  and  judicious  application  of  various  ma- 
nures. 

The  undulations  in  the  surface  of  the  northern  districts 
are  so  slight  that,  from  the  lolty  top  uf  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  the  view,  on  a  clear  day,  extends  on  every  liile 
over  a  radius  of  nearly  .'lO  miles,  incliiiiing,  on  the  1:., 
the  city  of  Turnhout ;  on  the  W.  that  of  (ilicnt  ;  and  im 
the  S.  the  city  of  Mechlin  :  Ihe  wliole  (lanorama  towards 
the  W.aiid  S.  displaying  a  beautiful  luccession  of  vitiilly 
verdant  flelds,  varieil  by  UMsses  of  wood,  stre.uns,  and 
picturesque  villages.  Around  the  citiis  of  AiitHiTp  and 
Mechlin  are  great  numbers  uf  elegant  and  higlily  nrnn- 
meiited  country  niaiisiinis,  liel  xiging  to  tlie  wealthy 
classes.  Tlie  noi.hcrn  parts  of  the  pro>inces  of  Aiiiwt'r|i 
and  Limburg  are  less  \aried  and  tertiln  llian  any  othrit. 
The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  coniposi'd  of  pure  sanil.  very 
partially  iiiixid  hIiIi  argilhuioiis  eartli,  'ihe  largest  iiii. 
broken  plain  in  tlie  kingdoin  is  lalleil  Cainpine,  .'in<i  rtini. 

I  irises  the  N.F..  portion  of  AntHcro,  ami  the  N.W,  uf 
.iniliiirg.  It  consists  uf  marnlics,  disolale  iiiours,  prat 
iHigt.  and  rxlensivr  trails  of  sand,  covered  wilh  heath. 
broom,  and  Htiinled  firs.  .Some  parts,  however,  contatn 
natural  iirairies,  ami  serve  lor  pasturage  to  liiTiiN  <d  ex- 
celhnt  liorses  ;  ami  Ihe  portion  of  Limburg  mar  tin' 
banks  of  the  Mnisr  is  fertile  ami  carrliilly  i  iillltatid. 
!'he  iceiilc  chaiailer  of  llralmiit  resinibles  that  oi  I  lan- 
ders, Willi  ri'spei'l  to  Its  liiHiililiil  fields,  and  ganli  ii>,  and 
luxuriant  tren  ;  liut  the  siirf.ii'e  Is  more  varird  l>y  liilli 
and  lallrys.  In  tlir  iirnvliice  of  Llige  tin'  N.  Iianli  ul  tlir 
Mi'iise  ovirlooks  a  hililr  plain,  prodiuing  all  Kiids  of 
grain  and  vegrt.iliies.  and  alfonling  excellent  pastnraui' 
tor  tatll,-,  ami  for  tl.iiry  liiisttandry  ;  but  Ihe  country  i>ii 
Ihe  .H  liank  oi  Ilii'  riier  bilimga  In  the  mouiitalmiiis  dit- 
trirt  whli'li  I'un-titiites  the  provinrrs  of  l.iixi'inlior^  and 
Naiiiiir.  .Mni'li  ol  this  i  om|iaraliii'ly  wild  ami  rii)i|Ii'l 
rrgl'iii  Is  I  iiiered  ulth  dense  I'ori-sU,  whiili  slill  tiiriii.li 
.III  asyliiiii  lor  llie  witil  lio.kr.  (lie  riM'.lHick,  llie  liear,  and 
llie  Molf  1  lie  surface  is  very  irregularly  \arieii.  in  sntiir 
parts  by  large  traits  ol  liarnii  lieiilli  and  marsh)  l.iiiiU, 
ami  In  olliers  h\  inlgis  of  hilU,  mantled  on  llie  -I'liui 
ami  siimmils  hIiIi  masses  of  ihirk  woods,  and  by  |>rrii- 
pitoiis  rorks,  wliose  liaie  est  arpnteiili  loiiit  a  strikiiiit 
coiitiasl  with  the  linlinuil  verdure  of  llie  Heli-tultli.itid 
i.illi'ihtliey  I  III  lose,  riie  hills  , ire  olleii  Inlerse,  le,l  hi 
diflereiil  diiei  tiMiis  liy  deep  ravines  uml  lapid  sliiiiii,, 
and  Ihe  roinanlli  iMaiily  of  ihc  .eenery  is  muili  hinilii- 
eiied  liy  iiomvrooi  riiiiis  ot  old  leiidal  c.islles,  Thernur>> 
of  the  Meuse,  (ruui  Uliiaul  lu  Mavitrlvht,  uffuri  suii.u 
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nvf  picturesque  combination!  of  landscape  and  rock  ,  for  the  Iron-irorka  In  that  part  of  the  country.  The  bark 
iceiiery.  The  river  ia  closely  shut  in  by  lofty  clifTs  of  '  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  coramerce,  and  i(  princi- 
various  hues,  some  of  which  are  surmounted  by  ruins  of    pally  exported  to  England. 


mo'Icrn  villas.  Here  they  overhang  the  river  and  are 
fceautil'ully  shrouded  with  bushes  of  box,  wild  myrtle, 
and  ivy ;  there  they  slope  away  to  its  margin,  or  ver- 
tically arc  clell  asunder,  and  present  through  tlie  cliasm 
a  delightful  view  of  highly  cultivated  farms  and  villages 
half  hidden  by  trees  in  the  distant  uplands.  The  wild 
state  of  nature  in  Nanuir,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg  ;  the 
various  fossil  and  mineral  products ;  and  the  charms  of  the 
scenery,  have  long  made  this  part  of  the  country  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  tlie 
p;kintcr.  Ail  around  the  city  of  Llegc,  and  the  celebrated 
springs  of  Spa,  ornamental  villas  of  the  rich  are  thickly 
stationed,  where  vineyards  occupy  the  declivities  of  the 
hills,  and  hoii-gardens  Nourish  in  the  valleys. 

Climate,  Mcleonilufiy The  climate  of  Belgium  is  less 

cliilly  and  damp,  and  more  temperate  and  favourable  to 
lita'.th,  than  that  of  Holland ;  however.  It  is  certainly 
liiimid,  compared  with  Krancc  and  Germany,  itiid  may 
be  rtiiisidered  as  very  similar  to  England,  except  that  it 
is  still  more  subject  to  frequent  variations,  wit^  a  ten- 
dency to  excess.  The  provinces  dlfler  considerably  in 
tlie  character  of  their  atmosphere.  In  general,  the  air  in 
tlie  more  elevated  central  and  S.K.  districts  is  clear, 
fresh,  and  salubrious;  but  in  the  low  N.W.  plains  it 
ill  damp  and  hazy.  In  the  provinces  of  Flanders  and 
Antwerp  the  N.W.  winds  from  the  cea  produce  a  cold 
and  ungenial  temperature  throughout  the  winter,  which 
is  long  and  often  wet ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  cur 
irn  s  <if  the  rivers,  which  are  wholly  unsheltered  liy  hills, 
rt'iiilers  the  adjacent  country  liable  to  disastrous  inunda- 
tiims.  The  great  atmospiierical  humidity  produced  by 
fugs  from  the  sea,  and  the  unwliolesomc  miasmata  ex- 
haled from  extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  and  alluvial 
lands,  enclosed  by  dykes  and  ditclit^,  and  from  almost 
stagnant  canals,  occasion  annual  visitations  of  dangerous 
ffvors.  Tlie  lieighbom  hood  of  Fumes,  in  West  Flanners, 
is  rendered  esiwcially  sickly  hy  tlie  malaria  from  tliesc 
sources.  The  vrovinces  of  llainaiilt,  Namur,  and  Lnx- 
eciLurg  arc  accounted  most  worthy  of  preference,  with 
ret  I'd  to  healthiness^  and  the  two  Flanders,  though 
first  in  cultivation,  must,  in  point  of  salubrity,  be  placed 
last,  'i'he  air  of  the  polders  is  generally  unhealthy,  and 
affects  those  not  inured  to  it  with  fever  and  ague.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Aliiilo  kingdom,  It  may  lie  stated  tbat  tlie 
winter,  or  rather  the  rainy  season,  often  comes  on  pre- 
cncionsly  and  continues  late  ;  and  that  the  summers  are 
I'ilhcr  very  hot  and  dry,  or  extremely  wet.  November 
and  April  are  nearly  always  rainy  j  the  transitions  of 
tcinfieraturo  arc  frei|Uent  and  sudden,  so  tliat  in  the  same 
ilav  are  experienced  oppressive  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  S.W'.,  and 
the  most  frequent  from  the  N.  and  the  VV.  A  W'.  wind 
nin.st  freijurntly,  and  B.  wind  most  rarely,  brings  on  rain. 
I'riim  observations  made  at  Brussels  lUiring  three  suc- 
cessive years,  the  medium  height  of  rain  which  fell  in  one 
year  was  (13,1  milliini>tre8  •  ;  the  extremes  were  7til  and 
.Ml.  The  number  of  rainv  days  in  IB34  was  IMi ;  in  183.'), 
Iiil ;  and  in  IH:i)i,  I'M.  The  medium  temperature  of  the 
year  is  \o:>'i  centigrammes,  and  it  is  well  represented  liy 
lli.it  of  OcIoIht  and  April.  The  temperature  of  the 
Imtlcst  month  is  '2(r  •  ;I0',  and  of  the  coldest  (P  Hh' ;  differ- 
ence, Ift'^.M'.  At  Brussels,  which  is  nearly  the  cen«ro  of 
the  kingdom,  the  medium  height  or  the  barometer,  In 
mK  was  7r)4W. 

Miiunl/iins.—  No  elevation  in  Belgium  is  properly  en- 
lilli'd  to  the  appellation  of  mountain.  A  rainilicatiim  of 
llic  chain  of  the  Ardennes  extriids  in  a  N.l'^.  direction 
tliningh  I.uxemlnirg.  Nanuir,  and  Liege,  and  forms  a 
Miiiuiitainoiis  crest,  which  separate*  the  waters  of  the 
Mi'usefroin  those  of  the  Moselle,  towards  each  of  which  it 
^r.idiially  descends.  Another  offshoot  of  the  Ardennes 
ilM's  parallel  with  this,  on  the  N.  banks  of  the  Sainlire 
anil  Mi'iise.  iH'lwiH'n  .Minis  and  Maestrichl.  The  higlicst 
piihils  of  elevation  are  atMiiil  'i.'^IKIIt.  above  the  sea  ;  luid 
NIK'  iif  these  i>  the  hill  uliich  overlooks  the  celelirated 
rprings  and  town  of  Spa. 

lonsU  unit  tVinHlt.  -  \  space  of  nearly  (l'ii),n<Ml  liec- 
t.iria,  or  one  Hlth  of  (lie  whole  siirlace  of  llie  kingdom,  ia 
luviri'd  uilh  fori'SlH  and  woods.  All  the  cimiinoii  trees  of 
Inrnpe  are  aliiindant  \  as  (lie  oak,  poplar,  iiliie,  lir,  larch, 
^\h.  lii'e(  li,  maple,  asiicii,  plune,  llinleii  or  lime,  cliesdiiit, 
hiri  h.  rliii,  .'\liler,  anil  nuinerniis  otiiers.  ri.in(a(ioiis  for 
iiop.poleff,  nak  tiark,  and  flrrwoiHl,  occur  freipiiiidy 
IhrniighiiiU  the  western  provinces.    llainaiiK  has  several 

fiinsls  of  line  oaks ;  but  by  far  tlie  inosl  Ihlikly  w led 

]irn\inci's  are  Nanuir  and  l.iixeinluirg,  in  many  p.irta  of 
wliiili  the  soil  Is  less  fertile,  and  lielter  adapted  for  (lie 
|[r"»ili  of  UnilM'r  tm-s  tli.in  lor  the  ciillltallon  of  corn 
and  grasses.  Tlie  forests  lielonglng  to  the  stale,  to  (he 
I'unininnes,  and  pnldlc  iiislilnlions.  iiiTiniy  Mil.iNKI 
liirlares.  and  are  •nhniilled  to  an  estalillshril  syslcni  ol 
I'lililii  ni.iiiageinent.  I' roni  the  oak  tlniliir  ol  Ilie  fniisiH 
III  l.uxi  iiiliurg  are  derived  iminense  siippllcs  of  diarcnali 
•  A  inllllm*lr*uno:i<).V  In.  Kn(ll<li. 


The  forest  of  Soignies,  between  Brussels  and  Water- 
loo, so  interestirglv  associated  witli  the  memorable 
battle  in  that  locality,  is  9  m.  in  length  hy  S  in 
breadth,  and  contains  11,983  hectares,  or  V9,641  acres. 
The  timber  is  valuable  for  building,  and  a  thousand 
acres  of  it  are  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
connection  with  his  title  of  Prince  of  Waterloo  The  forests 
In  the  provinces  of  Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg,  are  re- 
mains of  the  immense  ancient  forest  of  Ardennes,  which 
covered  a  great  extent  of  the  country  between  Bonn 
and  Kheims.  "  Sylva  Arduenna,  que  Ingenti  magni- 
tudinl  a  flumine  Kheno  ad  initium  Khemorum  pertlnet." 
iCws.  Com.  V.  3.)  The  romantic  forest  of  St.  Hubert, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  province  of  Luxemlmrg,  lietween 
Marche  and  Neufchateau,  is  Shakspcare's  "  Forest  of 
Arden."  A  general  woody  appearance  is  given  to 
even  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Belgium,  by  the 
custom  of  planting  trees  in  the  hedge  enclosures  of  the 
fields  :  tlie  principal  roads  are  also  lined  liy  double  rows 
of  majestic  lindens,  and  the  canals  are  usually  shaded  by 
rows  of  poplars,  beeches,  and  willows.  T  he  Belgian 
proprietors  of  land  derive  a  large  and  secure  Income 
from  the  proihicc  of  timber  and  underwood.  Independent 
of  rent ;  and  planting  Is,  therefore,  sometimes  prosecuted 
to  a  greater  extent  by  the  landlords  than  Is  consistent 
with  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  occupiers  of 
farms.  The  latter,  however,  are  remunerated  by  the 
use  of  a  certain  share  of  the  wiimi. 

Extensive  artificial  woods  of  .Scotch  pine  are  created 
by  sowing  about  six  pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre,  generally 
on  the  poorest  soil,  wliich  is  prepared  by  burning  the 
heathy  surface,  and  scattering  the  ashes.  In  six  years 
many  barren  tracts  are  converted,  in  this  way,  to  flou- 
rishing plantations  of  flrs,  from  ,5  to  9  ft.  in  height. 
The  preservation  of  trees  is  very  strictly  enjoined,  not 
only  by  proprietors,  but  hy  the  government.  Every 
fanner  is  conipeiled  to  destroy  caterpillars,  and  remove 
every  other  cause  of  injury  to  the  trees  on  his  premises. 
All  the  trees  on  the  public  roads,  besides  those  of  the 
numerous  royal  forests,  belong  to  the  government,  and 
the  laws  for  their  management  are  enforced  with  great 
vigilance  by  inspectors  appointed  for  that  pur|>ose. 

Rivers Helgium  Is  one  of  the  most  efficiently  w«. 

tered  countries  in  Kurofie.  All  its  streams  l>elong  to 
the  North  Sea.  The  Sclieldt,  In  the  W.,  and  the  Meuse, 
In  the  K.,  can  alone  be  properly  denomuiated  rivers. 
They  traverse  the  kingdom  generally  In  a  direction 
from  N.  to  S.  Minute  descriptions  of  the  country 
enumerate  about  40  rivulets,  which  form  the  lateral 
branches  of  these  two  principal  streams ;  but  though 
their  utility,  in  fertilising  the  soil  by  irrigation,  and  bi 
feeders  of  canals,  is  highly  important,  they  can  hardly 
be  entitled  to  special  notice  in  a  general  account  of  the 
physical  fe.itures  of  tlie  terri'  )ry. 

The  Scheldt  rises  in  France ;  flows  through  Cambrajr, 
Valencieni.E-s,  and  Comic;  and  enters  Belgium  on  It) 
confluence  wi(h  the  Scar|M>,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Touinay; 
through  which  town  it  passes,  and  pursues  a  northerly 
course  to  (ilient,  where  It  receives  the  I.ys.  Thence  ft 
flows  tortuously  to  Termonde,  whence,  turning  north- 
ward, it  is  augmented  by  large  tributary  streams  on 
each  side,  and  iH-coines,  liefore  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  a 
majestic  river,  2,1)0(1  ft.  in  width,  and  navigable  for 
fleets  of  tlie  largest  ships.  The  length  of  its  course  In 
Belgium  is  'ii'i,(K)0  metres,  and  tlie  np|icr  half,  and 
several  of  its  aflluents,  are  navigated  hy  boats  of '200  tons. 
The  Meuse  also  rises  in  France,  and  enters  Belgium 
on  ilie  S.  of  Uinaiit,  tiiroiigh  which  town  it  flows  to 
Namur,  wliere  it  receives  the  Sanihre;  then  turnins 
eastward  It  passes  Anileime  and  liny,  to  the  city  of 
Liege  ;  tliere  resiiiniiig  its  northerlv  course.  It  con- 
tinues tiiroiigli  Maestricht,  and  winds  acrixs  the  N. 
W.  of  Linihiirg  into  Holland  and  the  North  Sea. 
The  length  of  its  course  in  BHglnm  Is  aiiout  I'JG.flOO 
mttres.  It  Is  navigateii  by  large  strong  boats,  Irom  10(1 
to  l.'ili  tons.  I'roin  Liege' to  Venioo  the  navl|i,itiiin  li 
iiartlciilarly  dilHnilt.  The  aflluents  of  the  Meuse  at 
Liege  descend  in  sftine  parU  of  their  courses  at  an 
angle  of  4U ',  and  (he  long  narrow  boats,  which  shoot 
ilown«ith  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  jre  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  pnllejs.  The  principal  afllnents  ol  Iho 
Scbildt,  on  (lie  I'..,  are  (he  Dendre,  and  the  Senile, 
Dyle,  deed',  DeiiiiT,  and  Ne(he,  which  unite  below 
.Meciilin.  and  linw  Into  the  S.-lieidt,  in  the  channel  of 
the  llnpel  On  the  W  .  It  rnccives  the  Lys  and  Dunne, 
ami  ciiiniinnilcales  wKli  neverai  raiials. 

Of  tlicHi'  rivers,  lielonglng  (ii  the  hisin  of  the  Scheldt, 

the  lolloKliig  are  each  navigable  to  the  extent  expressed 

III  iiii'Ires ;    - 

riie  Denier,  ill  Llnibiirg  and  Brabant    -    -    •    31,1100 

|)eiiiire,  -   llalnanit  and  Kist  Flanderi    •    (iT.O.'M) 

Iliiniic,    -    West  Flaiider.t '2'.','i(iO 

Ovlc,       -   BralMUit  and  Anluer))         -     -    Ti:im 
Scheldt,  •  llainaull.l'  Fland,& Antwerp  ai'i.OUO 
Y  3 
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The   Ly»,        .  West  and  E««t  Flanders    -     -    90,000 
Nethe,    -  Limburg  and  Antwerp        -    -    13,000 
Kupel,     -  Antwerp    ------      -    12,000 

The  Meuse  on  the  E.  Is  joined  by  the  Semoy,  Lesse, 
Ourtho,  Ambleve,  Vesdre,  and  Koer ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Sanibre,  .laar,  and  several  smaller  streams. 

The  rivers  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  are 
navigable  as  follows :  —  ,„,„„, 

The  Meuse,  in  Namur,  Liege,  &  Limburg  -  -  120,000 


The  Ourthe,    -  Luxemburg  and  Liege  102,000 

Sambre,  -  H.iinault  and  Namur  •  -  g4,3eg 
Vesdre,  -  Liege  .....  30,000 
Ambleve,-  Liege  ....    10,000  ' 

The  Our,  Sure,  and  Azette,  In  Luxemburg,  flow  into 
the  Moselle,  near  the  town  of  Treves,  and  belong  to  the 
bauln  of  the  Ithine.  The  Sure  is  navigable  in  Belgium 
68,000  metres,  the  Moselle  37,000,  and  the  Yser4l,!)40 
The  total  length  of  navigable  rivers  is  9G2,74C  metres. 


The  following  Tablb,  constructed  from  recent  official  documents  of  the  Ilelgio  Government,  exhibits,  in  hectatei, 
the  Space  occupied  by  each  Division  of  the  Surface,  and  tiic  dill'erent  Objects  to  which  the  Soil  is  appro. 
priatcd :  — 


Superficial  extent 
Arable  Lands 

Ant»eT)>- 

Urabant. 

W.Flan 

tleri. 

E.  Klan. 
dert. 

Hainault. 

LicKo. 

Namur 

Limburg. 

Luiem- 
burit. 

M'hole 
KinKiluiii. 

283,310 

328.322 

323,449 

299,787 

372,20<i 

2K9,3I9 

366,181 

460,000 

700,0<K) 

3,422,.'i7.| 

118,413 

227,'.P33 

1>.I9,II4 

2(KJ,(;2,^ 

2.'l6.'l2:t 

130,620 

145,226 

2.')0,000 

200,000 

l,717,3.^4 

Prairies  and  Meadows 

35,iU0 

35,792 

66,509 

34,926 

48,256 

73,893 

3ll,3i.'8 

37,000 

77,700 

43'.l,.Vj4 

Gardens   and    planted 

Grounds 

6,231 

7,681 

5,316 

7.096 

7,870 

5,014 

6,744 

6,700 

6,2.50 

56,'.I02 

Hop  Fields 

- 

4M 

. 

40 

5'J8 

221 

5 

. 

- 

i.Wi 

V  ineyards 

. 

30 

- 

13 

. 

184 

2 

- 

700 

92!) 

Forests  and  Woods     . 

32,632 

42,'Jh6 

33,M6 

30,137 

60,810 

54,300 

12.i,.^41 

55,000 

215,000 

C49,;i.Vj 

Ponds  and  Keservoirs 

1,3>JI» 

GUI 

279 

1,200 

7711 

82 

283 

1,200 

350 

6,223 

Sites     of      Iluildings, 

Yards,  and  Courts  • 

?.301 

2,CI2 

2,916 

3,961 

3,261 

1,675 

1,277 

1,800 

1,600 

2I,;!8.'. 

Roads,  Canals,  Streets, 

and  Squares     - 

6.7X7 

8,050 

5,6<a 

7,388 

8,766 

7,.''>a'> 

7,523 

9,100 

14,000 

74,841 

Kivors  and  llroolis 

3,027 

804 

757 

2,437 

721 

2,023 

1,6.')8 

1,700 

2,000 

15,l2(i 

Spaces  devoted  to  va- 

rious public  purposes 
Uncultivated  Tracts   - 

1,777 

83 

4,740 

1,8,39 

1,100 

212 

251 

.WO 

210 

10,712 

75..V>4 

1 ,262 

4,607 

1.126 

:t.i;6l 

i3.i;o8 

4834;t     97.0(Kt    ia3,i:»(i 

••2S.3I 

It  hence  appears  that  the  whole  extent  of  surface  under 
cultivation  is  nearly  2,220,000  liectare.s ;  that  one  half  is 
arable,  and  nearly  one  eiglith  is  prairie  and  meadow : 
that  forests  and  woods  cover  6.'iO,(K)0  hectares,  or  above 
one  liith  ;  the  sites  of  buildings  about  i.llKUli  part,  and 
tlie  uncultivated  lands  about  one  eighth.  Thus  l.VI7ths 
of  the  territory  are  occupied  in  a  profitable  manner, 
without  including  roads,  canals,  &c  ,  wliiili  cannot  be 
deemed  unproductive. 

Cicolugy,  Mineral  Products West  and  I'.ast  Flanders 

are  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  white,  yelliiw,  ,ind 
grey  sand,  and  clay,  separate,  and  mixed  In  dilfiTent 
proportion*.  When  the  stratum  of  sand  forms  the  sur- 
face, the  toil  is  arid,  and  ofdithcult  cultivation  ;  and  it  is 
rich  and  fertile  in  proportion  to  the  depth  at  wliich  tlx' 
sand  lies  below  the  vegetable  deposit.  Numerous  beds 
of  turf  pru^e  thu  ancient  existence  of  marshes.  The 
only  mineral  proiluct  of  these  provinces  is  clay,  for  the 
manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  pottery,  and  pipes.  In  some 
localities  it  cunlJiins  oxide  of  iron.  The  sand  stratum, 
in  W.  ami  K.  Flanders,  is  deep,  anil  constitutes  <iMe 
f(nir(h  of  the  area.  In  ihep  wells,  deseendiiig  to  the 
nrindtive  granite,  altern.ite  iH'ds  of  san<l  ami  clay  are 
round  niixeil  with  marine  ^ in  lis,  which  are  e>idently  de. 
posits  of  the  oce. 01,  and  prove  that.  In  renmle  a^ies,  this 
whole  reijicHi  was  subnufrjied  uikIit  its  waters,  1  our  or 
einht  feet  lielow  the  suriaie,  where  it  is  ol  <  lay,  are  the 
Ix'ds  of  |H'at  or  turf,  varjiiig  in  depth  Ironi  I  to  12  It. 
To  the  poorer  ehisses  it  sopplii  s  a  cheap  fuel.  ,uid  its 
ashes,  mixed  with  sand,  are  noieh  used  as  a  \ery  siiceess- 
fut  manure  h)r  clover  and  grains.  Turl  i>also  prudueed 
plentifully  in  the  province  of  I,uxl'mllor^^  and  in  se\eral 
other  parts  of  the  kuigdom.  Silieious  piKlihs.  ajiates, 
calcedons,  and  red  cornelians,  are  liiund  in  the  sand  ,00! 
clay  of  K.  Flanders,  anil  many  vegetable  and  animal  pe- 
triia  tiiins.  Anning  the  latter  are  lart^e  antlers  uf  ilei  r, 
Aiiil  liorns  of  o\en  ;  with  hmtes  oi  the  horse.  o\.  duK,  .'iitd 
wolf.  Vegetable  tosslls,  consi-tiii);  nl  \ari>>us  proilueliuiis 
oflliesiiil,  are  lrei|ui  litly  olitanied  liy  the  peasants  tor 
fuel  They  Include  numerous  trunks  oi  tlie  nak  and  ash. 
which  are  hard,  lilaik,  and  poMshahle,  and  yield  red  aslies 
in  comliostion.  Thegeoliigual  character  ul  the  prnwiiee 
of  Antwerii  and  of  the  N.  part  of  ilraliant.  I>  •iinil.ir 
tu  that  of  tile  we. tern  ri  glim  ;  and  the  m  iin  .i|  parent  ly 
ciiu'e  (overi'd  the  uliole  norlherii  hall  ol  the  kiiixiloni,  as 
well  as  the  plains  of  (he  W.,  lur  the  hill  on  uliich 
ilriissels  is  hnilt  1  ont.ilns  many  marine  remains. 

The  rot  k  strata  of  llainanli  exhibit  thni'  Huressive 
forinatloin  :  tliu  first,  or  limest.  Is  composed  o(  por- 
phyry and  ipiart/  ,  the  see>inil  nt  I'aleareiitis  e.irlhs,  cual. 
and  SI  hisli  ,  and  the  ihinl  cunipn  In  nils  ar^iill.ii  emis 
•artli,  witli  d4>ep  depi'sits  of  sanil,  anti  \.iriiiiis  Oetn  is. 

In  the  hiilh  toutli-e,i«terii  distrn  l>  '.tra.a  of  red  sand- 
■tune  and  liinestoiie,  containing  iirganli  n  in.iins,  are  in- 
cumlMMit  upon  rocks  of  griinite.  i|iiarl<,  and  slaty  si  hl>tl. 
wliich  liate  gi'iierally  an  Inclination  or  ilip  Irmn  .S'  ll. 
to  S  W.  Desieiiiling  tlienri'  t'lw.irils  the  N  W.,  iln' 
rrnks  of  sandstone.  Iimestiine,  i|iiart<.  Kill  silosli.  c>>ii. 
laliiing  vast  Iwds  of  aiithrHclte,  iMrni  a  li.isio  exteiiihng 
alniut  III  in  around  the  rily  of  N.oinir  I  he  str.ila  of 
Ibese  rinks  nrv  orteii  ii>  irlv  terln.d.  so  that  the  lar^e 
ciiul  pits  in  the  vicinity  uf  N'amur  and  Mont  rei|uire  to  | 


be  worked  by  shafts  resembling  wells.  Namur  priidiues 
liesides  coal,  abundance  of  carlionated  lime,  silex,  exeei.! 
lent  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  coininoii 
pottery,  and  pipes,  and  a  sand  from  whicli  crystal  ij 
obtained.  Pebbles  susceptible  of  a  beautlfiif  pnlisli 
are  found  about  Fleurus.  The  S.  and  K.  portions  of 
llelgium,  comprehending  Ilainault,  Namur,  Luxem- 
burg, and  Liege,  are  especially  interesting  to  tlie  mine, 
rahigist,  as  containing  almost  every  article  in  tlie  genlu. 
gieal  inventory,  especially  iron,  coal,  marble,  various 
kinds  of  stone  and  slate,  copper,  lead,  line,  manganese 
calamine,  sulphur,  alum,  &c.  Curious  animal  fossils  are 
found  ill  the  province  of  Liege,  wliere  numerous  caverns 
In  the  hills  furnish  bones  of  the  bear,  hyana,  elephant, 
I  rhinoceros,  and  fragments  of  the  hum.ir,  skeleton.  Near 
I  Maestrichtisasuhterraiieaii  labyrinth,  extending  several 
I  miles  ill  length  and  breadth,  in  rocks  of  suit  yellow  stiiiie 
under  llie  hill  of  St.  Peter,  when'  are  found  the  shells  of 
j  large  crabs  and  turtles,  and  the  bones  of  gigantic  lizards 
I  above  20  It.  in  length.  The  nunietous  rocky  valleys,  ||> 
j  which  the  south-eastern  half  of  the  territory  Is  fiiter- 
seeted,  have  apparently  been  formed,  not  by  the  corrosive 
action  of  water,  hut  disruption  of  rocks,  which  siihsc- 
'  ijuently  alhirded  channels  for  the  present  rivers  and 
streams.  At  thevill.ige  of  llan,  on  the  river  Lesse  ( llaii- 
fciir-l.esse),  in  the  S.i;.  of  Naimir,  an  immense  cavern 
extends  nearly  a  mile  through  tiie  limestone  rock,  and 
forms  tlie  subterraneous  channel  of  the  Lesse.  The  mi- 
nn'rous  and  spacnius  coinpartnientii  of  this  remarkalile 
cavern  are  naturally  ornaniented  with  clusters  of  ghslin- 
ing  stalactites,  and  oiler  coinliinations  of  the  grotesipie 
and  wonderlnl  that  reniiiid  the  spectator  of  the  leli . 
brati'd  grotto  of  Anti|iaros.  Seientille  descriptions  of  a 
;  have  lieeii  given  by  (Jiietelet,  Kikx,  and  Vaiider  M.ieli  n. 
The  u  inking  of  mines  iiiiistitu'tes  a  most  iiiiportaiil  part 
of  the  iialliinal  indiistrv  of  Helgiinn.  The  mining  dislm  is 
form  three  ill  visiiiiiMir'thi'  territory.  The  lirst  is  in  the  pro. 
viiice  of  Ilainault,  ,iiid  contailiH  I.Vi  iiiines,  occup)lii».>  .m 
area  of  lirj.ll.'i  liei  tares  j  the  seconil,  in  the  provinces  i.i 
N.amurand  Luxemburg, lontains.Vi  mines,  covering  an  i\. 
tent  of  :iii,(i3ii  hectares  ;  and  the  third,  In  the  priivini  es  nf 
Liege  ami  Liinluirg,  comprehends  UIh  miiiea,  and  3.'.;;7 
beet. ires ;  total  :I52  \arlous  mines,  oeciipyiiig  165. ■.'■.'2  In  r- 
tari'S,  or  1.6  sijuare  leagues  of  -'".oisi  metres,  in  estiinatiiii; 
the  relative  value  nf  the  mineral  products  of  llel^'tiini. 
coal  must  be  ennsideri  il  lirst  III  order,  and  of  the  ln)ilie»l 
national  iniporl.ince,  as  furnishing  llie  greatest  amininl  it 
advantages  to  the  coiinlry.  This  branch  of  liiilnstrv  i< 
in  foil  prnsperiiy,  and  Its  inimense  priHluce  amply  siip- 
iilles  the  in.miilai  tiiring  and  doineslic  ciinsumption  ni  llie 
KJn^'doin,  anil  is  largely  exported  to  Frame,  rheaiiiiii.il 
i|n  uitity  extr.'ieted  iroiii  the  co.d  lielils  of  Ilainault  alune 
Ik  l.ir»:i'r  than  the  whole  produce  of  France. 

The  three  great  centres  of  tlii'  coal  mines,  widchare  iit 
MoiK.  I  harleroi,  and  the  1  lly  ol  Liege,  iiroihice  annually 
ll.jiHi.iSKI  tons,  liesldes  other  consiilerahle  mines  in  S.i- 
iiinr  anil  in  l.imliiirg,  when  at  Kerkraede.  the  value  nl 
tliL'  annual  prndiiie  oi  one  mine  is  24o.n<NI  iruiis.  In 
|h:ii,  III)  extriU'tiori  of  coal  was  tarried  on  In  Melglinn  lit 
■M  stations,  estalillsheil  on  2  lO  mines,  wliii  li  1  nipliiveil 
the  lilmur  of  ;il,19o  woikmeii.  and  prodiiud '.'2.IKMi,IHiil 
hectolitres,  worth,  at  least,  32,OlHl,ooo  fraiici.    In  France, 
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B  102,000 

-  94,386 
-     -    30,000 

-  10,000  ■ 

embiirff,  flow  Into 
and  belong  to  the 
IgablB  In  Belgium 
il  the  Y«er  41,540. 
962,740  mitres. 

Ibita,  in  hectare*, 
he  Soil  is  appro. 


lUXem* 
burg. 
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l)(),00() 
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700 

15,000 

350 

l.fiOO 

14,000 
2,000 
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s,i,i:((i 


Whole 
KinKiliiiii. 


3,422,.')71 
1,717,3A4 

43;i,51)4 

5(;,',l(12 

I. Mi 

11211 

C49,!i.V2 

21,;!S,', 

74,MI 
15,1'iii 

10,712 

42'<.i!il 


Niinnir  prdilmcs, 

lime,  silcx,  cxnU 

jrcelain,  ciiiiiiikjh 

which  crystal   |j 

beaiitilul  pollsli 
nd  K.  portions  of 
Namur,  I.uxcm. 
sting  to  the  mine- 
tlclu  in  the  geuln. 
,  marble,  varinns 
line,  manganese, 
animal  fussila  ur(> 
nuiiieroMH  caverna 
hyana,  elcpliaiu, 
n  skeleton.  Near 
extending  neverul 
f  soil  yellow  stune 
nund  the  hhclls  of 
of  gigantii'  lii!,iriU 
s  rocky  valleys,  lijr 
erritory  Is  Inter- 
)t  by  lliecorrcisi»c 
cks,  which  snhse- 
resent  rivers  and 
river  Lesse  ( lluu- 
II  immense  cavcin 
lestoiie  rock,  and 

l.esse.  The  tui- 
r  this  reinarkaliic 
['lusters  of  ghstrti- 
I  of  the  griitesipie 
ator   nt  the  tele. 

di'scnptlons  of  it 
il  Vander  M.ulin. 
ist  iinportaiil  part 
lieniiiiing  dislriils 
r  tirst  is  til  the  pnia 
ines,  f)cciip}liiK  an 
M  the  priivinCcK  iif 
ies.co\ering«Mex- 
In  the  provihccsiif 
mines,  and  3^,777 
pyliig  lii.'i.jri  hir- 
es.  in  estlniatihK 
hicls  of  llclglnni. 
and  of  the  highest 
greatest  aiOHUnt  nf 
nch  '<(  iniliislry  is 
riHhice  amply  siip- 

iisiini|itioiiiif  ihi' 
ance.    rheaniioai 
of  llainaiilt  aliine 
ance. 
nines,  whhhare  at 

priidiice  ann\ially 
idle  mines  In  Sa- 
acde,  the  valni'  nf 
.in.iKMi  trains.  In 
I  (Ml  III  Helglinn  In 
►  liii  h  einplnveil 
rodin.d  •JV.lKKi.imil 
raiKi.    In  I'rame, 


it  the  same  time,  the  number  of  coal  mines  iti  operation 
nas  198 ;  workmen,  17,500 )  quantity  produced,  20,000,000 
lu-ctolitrcs  ;  and  value,  19,000,000  francs. 

Previously  to  183C  the  maximum  price  of  a  ton  of  coals 
at  Charlerof  was  8  francs,  and,  in  1837,  it  was  19  francs. 
Xhe  words  houillc  and  houillieres,  the  common  Belgic 
expre.'isions  for  coal  and  coal  pits,  are  derived  from 
lluuille,  the  name  of  a  blacksmith,  who,  iu  1798,  first 
jisfovcred  coal  in  the  province  of  Liege. 

Mines  of  iron  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  district 
lictween  the  Sainbre  and  the  Meusc ;  and  many  arc 
worked  in  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg,  Liege,  and 
I.imliurg.  In  quality  the  metal  resembles  that  of  France, 
but  the  price  is  lower.  In  18;t6  the  forges  of  the  country 
ftroiiglit  up  4.'J6,000  tons  of  prepared  ore,  which  corre- 
sponds to  double  that  quantity,  or  912,000  tons,  as  taken 
from  the  mines. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Hatnault  and 
I.iege ;  and  lead  in  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg. 
Tlie  lead  mine  of  l.ongvilly,  in  Luxemburg,  is  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  Zinc  is  obtained  in  Namur  and 
Hainault ;  manganese  in  Liege  ;  and  pyrites,  calamine, 
(uljilnir,  and  alum,  in  Namur  and  Liege. 

The  region  included  between  the  frontier  of  France 
and  a  line  drawn  frimi  Ustend  to  Arlon,  in  the  S.  of 
Luxemburg,  abounds  in  excellent  materials  for  building, 
..freestone,  limestone,  granite,  |),iving  sinbii,  slates,  &c.: 
there  are  also  many  quarries  of  excellent  marble  of 
various  kinds.  The  black  marble  of  Dinant  is  highly 
valued,  and  a  species  called  pelite  pranile,  in  which  are 
tounil  many  marine  organic  remams.  Superior  large 
si. lies  are  quarried  in  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Lux- 
enilnirg.  At  Herbemont,  a  little  to  the  \V.  of  Dinant, 
is  the  most  imiiortant  slate  quarry  in  the  kingdom,  pro- 
ducing anmially  above  8,(M)0,(I0()  slates.  The  price  at  the 
quarries  is  about  14  francs  per  thousand.  Sandstone  is 
ijuarried  in  Liege  and  Limburg,  but  chiefly  in  Hainault. 
.\inple  supplies  of  excellent  millstones,  grindstones, 
V  hi'tstones,  &c.,  are  furnished  from  the  stone  quarries  of 
Lictje  and  Luxemburg ;  and  the  hones  from  the  quarries 
iir.ir  Spa  are  not  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  in  Europe, 
to  all  parts  of  which  they  arc  exported. 

Mil  cral  ll'aters Kclgium  possesses  several  springs 

of  meilicinal  mineral  waters.  Those  of  Spa,  on  the  S.VV. 
of  the  city  of  Liege,  are  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 
I'liey  issue  from  seven  difl'erent  sources,  of  which 
thoonenamiHl  the  Pouhon  is  the  principal.  The  water 
is  perfectly  clear,  but  gives,  after  standing,  a  slight  de- 
niisit  of  ochre.  It  has  an  acid,  ferruginous  taste,  and 
hubliles  nf  gas  continually  escape  at  the  surface.  I'he 
quantities  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid  which  it  holds  in 
EMiulioti  are  greater  than  in  any  otiicr  known  mineral 
walir.  Its  temperature  is  50'^  I'alir.,  and  the  speci- 
fic weight  1-(KX)98.  Numerous  maladies  are  believed 
to  lie  removed  by  using  it  for  drinking  and  bathing. 
Abiiitt  a  thousand  buttles  of  it  are  daily  sent  to  foreign 
parts,  and  the  annual  number  of  visitants  at  the  spring 
amounts  to  between  two  and  three  thousand.  'I'he  es- 
tablishments for  their  accommodation  are  convenient 
and  cle)iant  ;  and  the  scenery  of  the  vicinity  aflords 
ample  amusement  for  the  admirers  of  the  iiicttiresiiue  ; 
bill  as  Spa  is  the  favourite  rvsort  of  speculating  and 
r.ikless  votaries  of  fashion,  it  Is  too  true  tli.it  the 
aiithiirised  system  of  gambling  produces  a  great  atnoinit 
iif  evil  to  oppose  to  the  good  etVected  by  the  virtues  of  the 
uiter. 

The  hot  springs  of  Chaudfontalne,  in  the  same 
li>rallty,  but  nearer  to  Liege,  are  also  much  visited, 
.iiid  others  at  .Morimoiit,  near  Samur.  At  the  ancient 
i<*\i  of  i'oiigres,  near  Maeslricitt,  is  a  mineral  I'oiititain 
of  a  tcmper.iture  about  tHr-\  I'liny  thus  describes  it, 
a:iil  it  still  retains  its  ancient  prupertus  :  —  "  Tiingri, 
civilas  Uallia',  folitem  liabet  insigiieni,  pltiribiis  biillls 
(till.iiiletii,  lerrugiiiei  snporis  i|iiiid  Ipsuni  noii  nisi  in  line 
|i>i|iis  intelli^itiir.  I'lirgat  hie  corpora,  tcrtianas  I'ebres 
discittlt,  calculoriiinqiie  vltia." 

Animal  I'mtliicluim All  the  domestic  animals  of 

the  iither  countries  of  Europe  are  fduiid  in  llilgiiini. 
.^iiioti^  the  wild  aniinids  are  a  lew  ImarH,  roeb.icks, 
iH'ars,  and  wolves,  which  still  find  refuge  in  the  imnense 
liiri>ls  of  Luxeinliiirg.  I'oxes  are  not  niimiroiis,  but 
,ill  the  lonimon  kinds  of  game,  qiiailriipeils.  and  birds. 
are  pl>  titil'ul  in  the  wiioily  parts  of  llie  country  ;  especially 
ill  Namur,  Liixeinliiirg.  Liege,  and  l.iinliiirg.  I'lii' 
li.alhs  cif  Ver\lers,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  are  be- 
li<  till  to  be  the  only  spot  in  I'urope  where  the  treat 
In ,illi  cock,  fiiinil  iiii)  (if  hrniiirr,  can  be  loiinil. 

tlirsts.  -  I'laiiilers  lins  long  been  famous  hir  its  bri'ed 
"f  uork-horses,  and  hy  their  rrequetit  importathni  into 
I  "ul  Old,  the  English  draught-lmrse  bni'd  has  Seen 
n;iuh  Improved.  The  Siillolk  piiiich-linrse  viTy  nearly 
ri'iiiililes  the  species  most  coiiinion  In  Elaiidcrs.  The 
(i'liaii  nf  the  Eleiiilsh  liorseH  generally  is  ehestnitl.  In  all 
its  shades,  anil  roan.  1'ltey  are  of  the'  true  unrkliig  ilia- 
railer.ieni.irkalily  docile,  and  possessed  nf  siiperinr  bulk 
niid  «lri  tiglli.  The  chief  defect  occa^ilUlallv  olisi'imhle  ui 
tliiir  form  is,  a  want  of  depth  In  the  girth,  and  a  dip 


behind  the  withers,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are 
finely  shaped.  A  small  head  and  pricked  ear,  irising 
neck  and  crest,  short  back  and  couples,  great  strength 
over  the  loins,  round  hips  and  lengthy  quarters,  open 
chest,  a  good  arm,  short  legs  of  powerful  sinew,  short 

Easterns,  semicircular  hoofs,  with  a  round  frog  and  open 
eel  —  these  points,  comprised  in  a  compact  form,  with 
a  height  of  about  15  hands,  constitute  a  work-horse  of 
great  merit,  which,  when  three  years  old,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  20  or  30/.  They  are  kept  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  arc  shod  with  so  much  care  that  a  defective 
foot  or  lame  horse  is  never  to  be  seen.  A  dietary  system 
is  observed  with  great  precision  and  regularity.  Chopped 
straw  is  invariably  given  with  oats,  and  the  water  is 
always  well  whitened  with  meal  of  rye,  oats,  or  barley. 
Clover  is  the  common  fodder  in  summer,  and  carrots  in 
winter,  never  omitting  the  chopped  straw  and  meal- 
water.  Of  late  the  Uclgic  horses  have  been  materially 
improved  by  propagating  from  select  breeds,  and  ju- 
dicious ccossing.  Every  farmer  in  Flanders  breeds 
his  own  work-horses ;  but  the  business  of  breeding  is 
only  a  subordinate  and  accessory  branch  of  husbandry. 
The  polders  and  prairies  of  Antwerp  afford  pasturage 
to  numerous  Flemish  horses ;  and  there  are  in  E.  and  W, 
Flanders  a  great  many  fairs,  at  which  they  are  sold  for 
exportation  to  France  and  England,  Belgium  produces 
several  other  varieties  of  the  horse,  among  which  the 
Luxemburg  cob  is  a  valuable  brecKl,  and  has  been  im- 
ported into  England  for  its  excellent  qualities,  as  a  very 
compact  and  powerful  little  horse,  short-legged,  well- 
boncd,  about  13  or  14  hands  in  height,  and  equal  to 
carrying  the  heaviest  rider,  as  well  as  fit  for  hard  work 
in  harness.  The  Belgic  government,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  native  breeds  of  horses  by  crossing  them 
with  those  of  England,  lias  formed,  at  Tervueren,  a 
beautiful  stud  of  about  40  stallions,  and  appointed  sta- 
tions for  them  in  all  the  provinces.  The  beneficial  result 
of  this  expedient,  which  has  been  In  operation  since 
1S34,  is  already  apparent  in  the  production  of  a  very 
superior  race  of  horses,  which  in  future  will  prevent 
the  necessity  of  Importing,  as  hitherto,  the  greater  part 
of  those  required  for  the  road  and  saddle.  The  govern- 
ment also  awards  premiums  to  the  proprietors  of  winning 
horses  at  tlie  public  races. 

In  Flanders,  the  eager  thrininess  of  the  farmer  induces 
him  to  put  his  colts  to  hard  work  often  at  the  age  of  IS 
months,  which  is  long  before  the  requisite  strength  is 
acquired  ;  and  the  consequence  is  very  injurious.  Horses 
are  employed  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  harness  ;  but  the 
peasantry  commonly  prefer  making  use  of  asses  for 
riding,  especially  in  the  <andy  districts  along  the  sea 
shore.  At  an  average  of  the  last  14  years,  the  liorses  in 
each  province  were  ;  — 


Antwerp 

-     14.396 

Liege 

-    23,618 

llrabant    - 

-    31.0114 

Limburg 

-     25,030 

W.  Flanders 

-    23.9S5 

Luxemburg 

-     34,386 

E.  F'landers     - 

-    27,475 

Namur 

-     21,947 

Hainault 

.    47,203 

In  18.10,  the  number  of  draught  horses  in  the  whole 
kingdom  was  213,512. 

Jluriit'il  Oitlli'.—Tht'  lireeding  and  management  of  all 
kinds  of  live  stock  in  llclgium  are  much  less  exemiilary 
than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The  cattle  are  the  short- 
horned  Dutch  brued,  but  they  are  not  in  general  so  well 
formed  as  in  lloliaiid.  Indeed,  but  little  attention  appears 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  niceties  of  breeding,  and  the 
ailvantages  of  selection.  The  colour  is,  for  the  most 
part,  black,  am"  black  and  white.  Flanders,  W.  and  E., 
contain  more  tha  i  2."i2,(iO(l,  many  nf  which  arc  fattened 
and  sold.  The  oxen  are  larger  than  the  cows,  and 
weigh,  when  fattened,  from  (i  to  8  cwt.;  but  the  same 
eagerness  for  gain  wliicii  occasions  the  too  early  working 
of  the  horses,  induces  the  farmer  to  hurry  his  oxen  to 
market  at  about  two  years  of  age,  iH'fore  they  are  per- 
fectly fattened.  The  same  penurious  spirit  Is  annarent 
in  thi<  practice  of  having,  in  general,  only  I  bull  to  LW 
cows  ;  luid  In  some  loralilies  to  upwards  of  200.  Numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  reared  on  the  wild  herbage  of  the  largo 
forests  In  the  central,  S.,  and  E.  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  finally  latteiied  on  oil-cake,  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pi'ti^e.  No  part  of  lli'lgium  produces  better  oxen  and 
cal\es  than  the  |irairies  of  tlie  great  Camplne  plain,  be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Maeslricht.  Cows  are  kept  in  great 
niimiiers  mi  the  pastures  about  Fumes  and  Dixinude,  in 
W.  Flanders,  and  a  large  quantity  of  butter  Is  made  for 
exportation.  In  their  cow  stables,  the  Flemish  farmer* 
preserve  the  temperature  of  tlui  month  of  May  ;  Indeed, 
so  nnieh  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  these  places, 
that  Mr.  Uatclilf,  In  bis  Aurirulluriil  Surveu  t)f  FItinilert, 
speaks  of  ha\liig  taken  cofli'e  ill  one  nf  tliem,  with  the 
iiriiiirietor,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  without  havbif  U'en 
In  file  hiist  incommoded  by  cold,  dirt,  or  offl-nsive  oauur. 
For  Ihe  preservation  of  rleiuiliiieis,  they  adont  an  odd 
i'x;H'<lli'iit,  uliicli  Is  very  common  in  Holland,  keeping 
the  ciius'  l.iils  erect.  17  means  of  a  cord  which  pastes 
over  a  iiulley  In  the  rooL  Tlie  usual  food  in  summer  it 
\    l 
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chiefly  clover ;  and  In  winter,  turnipi,  which  are  rather 
poor  and  small,  with  carrots,  potatoes,  a  very  little  hay 
and  straw,  and  the  white  soup  which  is  pivcn  to  horses ; 
consisting  of  tepid  water,  tlilckcned  with  oat,  rye,  or 
barley  meal,  and  a  small  portion  "f  oil-cake.  However, 
not  only  the  breed,  but  the  treatment  of  cows  in  Klanders 
Is  regarded,  by  Knglish  writers,  as  very  inferior.  They  arc 
constantly  conflned  to  the  stalls  ;  and  as  the  clover  and 
other  forage  crops  are  there  consumed  in  their  green 
State  In  the  summer,  a  deficiency  of  roots  in  the  winter 
reduces  their  diet  to  dry  straw,  so  that,  as  IM.  Vandcr. 
maelen  remarks,  they  are  often  so  einaciatrd  in  the  month 
of  May  as  barely  to  be  able  to  walk  ;  and  Mr.  I'ryse  Gor- 
don, In  his  work  on  Helgium,  states,  that  their  wretched 
•tate  in  the  spring  is  almost  incredible :  that  they  re- 
•emhle  those  of  Shetland,  which,  in  scanty  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  fid  on  dried  stockfish  ;  or  the  cows  of  the  N. 
Cape,  which  are  occasionally  kept  alive  on  pickled  sal- 
mon I  In  the  forest  of  Solgnies,  and  other  parts  of  Bra- 
bant, the  cittle  are  large  and  coarse.  The  Uelgians,  In 
fact,  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  generally  aware  that  animals 
of  a  moderate  size  are  more  pri)lital)le  than  thosi;  of 
larger  dimensions ;  that  light,  comptict,  and  short-legged 
horses  arc  most  enduring  for  work  reiiuiring  not  strength 
alone,  but  activity;  and  that  small  and  slight -framed 
cows,  such  as  the  Alderney,  Suffolk,  and  Ayrshire 
breixls,  produce  more  and  richer  milk  than  many  larger 
kinds. 

The  Belgic  government  lias,  for  some  years,  t.iken 
much  pains  to  introduce  superior  breeds  ol*^  cattle  ;  and 
the  proprietors  are  gradually  becoming  convinced  of 
their  interest  in  elTecting  achanu'e  in  their  kinds  of  st(]ck, 
though  the  characteristic  ten.icity  with  which  they  cling 
to  old-established  notions,  still  gre.itly  retards  the  bene- 
ficial accomplishment  of  the  governinent  plana  of  im- 
provement. 

On  an  average  of  the  last  14  years,  the  annu.tl  produce 
of  cattle  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  H!W,li7(i ;  and,  on  the 
same  average,  there  were  in  each  province  the  following 
numbers :  — 


Antwerp 

-      RM12 

I.legc 

-      S3,.'i7fi 

Krabnnt    - 

!»«,2.14 

I.imlmrg 

-     IO4,.'?40 

W.  Kl.inder« 

-     UV'S 

Luxemburg 

-    I2(i,:«;n 

E.  Klanders    - 

120,317 

Namur 

-      58,327 

Ilainault      - 

-      92,411 

In  lun.  the  number  of  draught  oxen  employed  in  agri- 
cidtiiral  labour  was  28,|ii'.l. 

.SAr<7).— On  the  farms  of  Helglum,  the  sheen  stock  is 
generally  a  secondary  object  of  attention.  There  are 
two  principal  indigenous  breeds,  the  Flemish  <tnd  the 
Ard  nne.  The  imiigenous  Klemisli  sheep  is  a  tall,  thin, 
long-eared  animal,  furnishing  a  coarse  long  wool,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  mniton.  Tlic  .\rdenne  breed  is  sm.iller. 
and,  from  ranging  over  the  swu't  wild  herbage  of  the 
hills  fif  I. lege  and  I.nxembtirg,  the  mutton  actiuires 
an  excellent  flavour,  but  the  wool  is  not  of  .'uperior  qua- 
lity. The  mode  of  fee<ling  sheep  in  Klanders  accounts 
for  much  of  their  l>ad  ipialities  :  tliey  are  houseil  at  night, 
and  during  the  day  ari>  followed  by  tlw  shcpheril  anci 
his  dogs,  along  the  lanes,  pathways,  and  oi.irgins  of 
arable  fields,  where  they  barely  pii  k  a  subsistenci',  anil 
never  enjoy  the  range  ol  a  swci't  and  wholesome  pasture. 
In  winter  lliey  are  let  out.  for  a  short  time,  hut  oni  e  a  day, 
and  are  fed  upon  rye,  straw,  and  liav  ;  and  though  three 
or  four  years  would  be  re<juired  to  fatten  them,  they  are 
•laughteri^  at  one  year  <ild,  in  a  cimdition.  s.iys  Mr. 
KatclifT,  very  nearly  that  of  carrion.  The  sheep  which  are 
fed  on  the  prairies  of  the  C.iinpine  plain  produce  the 
best  wool  of  the  kioudiim  :  anil  that  of  the  Ardenne 
breiil  is  next  ii  ipialily.  The  wool  and  muttim  of  the 
flocks  of  Nannir  are  considered  comparatively  goiHl. 
.Sonu"  line  k|H'ciniens  of  the  I,rice«tiT  an<l  Cotswold 
breeds,  which  have  recently  Inen  import  rd  from  Kngland. 
are  expected  to  priMliice  a  miiih  improved  r.ice.  that  will 
supersede  the  present  inferior  kinds.  The  total  iiuni- 
lier  of  sheep  in  the  kinjidoni  is  about  7'in.olKi ;  but  the 
roinitry  is  cipable  <if  leeiluig  a  nnich  larger  number,  for, 
while  snliji'Ct  to  the  dominion  of  thi>  Krenih  emp're, 
uhin  aifrirulliire  suffered  great  disadvantages,  it  pos- 
sessed iipuard,  .>f  a  millloti. 

I'hi'  fallowing  are  the  numlMTs  of  sheep  in  each  pro- 
vince, on  an  average  of  the  List  10  years  :  — 
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than  the  linus  of  l-'.ii.^laiid.  Tlieir  long  and  thin  iHidiex 
.ire  moii'iteil  upon  flci-t  and  lengthy  le^s,  and  the  riilge 
of  their  Iwcks  div^iiihis  the  are  of  hi  in  h'.  Ibrils  nf  tin  se 
animals  are  turned  into  the  forests,  where  they  feed 
■biiiidaiitly  upon  the  iH-erh  mast  and  acorns  that  strew 
the  ground.  They  make  very  eood  pork  and  liaion 
after  hiving  bten  lun((  and  will  led;    tint  this  kind  of 


meat  ii  the  dearcit  tn  the  market.  Better  breedi  han 
been  imported  from  England ;  and,  from  the  prollflc 
nature  of  the  aidmal,  they  will  probably  toon  becoma 
numerous  and  beneficial.  A  few  pigs  are  reared  by  every 
farmer  in  Klanders  for  domestic  supply  of  pork,  which  is 
the  common  animal  food  of  the  working  classes  ;  but  the 
markets  are  supplied  by  distillers  and  millers,  who  have 
great  facilities  for  feeding  with  the  refUse  of  their  esta> 
blishments. 

Fii/t.  —  Fresh-water  fish  abound  in  most  of  the 
larger  streams.  Those  of  the  finest  quality  are  found  in 
the  S.  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  kinds 
are  pike,  trout,  carp,  percli,  tench,  e<d,  lamprey,  sturgeon 
salmon,  barbel,  shad,  gudgeon,  whitebait,  anchuyy,  and 
ecrevisse,  or  fresh-water  lobster. 

In  the  fishery  off  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  are  liiken  skate,  plaice,  bret,  soles,  turbot,  dab 
angels,  whiting,  smelts,  lobsters,  crabs,  pilchards' 
shrimps,  &c.  ;  and  from  the  deep  sea  fishery  are  lupplii  ,j 
cod,  herrings,  oysters,  muscles,  &c.  The  dog-flsh  (cAiVq 
lie  nifr)  commits  so  much  injury  to  the  fishery  of  the 
Scheldt,  that  the  government  gives  a  reward  for  Its  de- 
struction. Almut  2()0  boats  are  employed  In  the  cod  and 
herring  fisheries,  the  produce  of  wnicn  has  always  \wen 
tlie  subject  of  a  considerable  commerce.  In  1837,  the  ini. 
portation  of  cod  at  the  port  of  Ostend  was  8,175  tons. 
The  national  fishery  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  premiums 
amounting  to  40,(K)0  francs,  are  annually  awarded  by  the 
government  for  lis  promotion. 

A^ricultnrf.  —  In  consequence  of  tlie  new  pnlitira) 
system  adoiited  in  Helgium  since  the  Hevoliition  of  Ic^o 
every  brani  h  of  industry  has  been  greatly  improved  ami 
extended.  Tlieconstrui  tion  of  numerous  roads,  railways, 
and  canals,  has  produced  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings,  .amounting,  in  several  wlinio 
districts,  to  |tli  of  former  estimates  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment has  established  an  especial  council,  charged  with 
the  care  of  ascertaining  tlie  means  of  promoting  the 
Interests  of  .igricuiture.  At  Brussels  h.is  been  formed  a 
veterinary  and  agricultural  college  on  a  large  ami 
lilx-ral  scale,  which  is  expected  to  effect  many  beiiefirial 
improvements,  espi-ciiiily  in  tlie  breeds  of  live  stiiok. 
The  natural  soli  of  Helgium  is  composed  of  mere  sand 
.and  cl.ay,  combined  In  various  proportions.  The  clay 
alone  contains  the  nutritive  properties  required  for  the 
support  of  vegetation,  but  without  a  due  admixture  of 
sand,  to  render  it  porous  and  friable,  it  is  perfectly  sterilo, 
from  its  too  great  adhesiveness,  retention  of  water,  ami 
liability  to  become  baked  by  the  sun.  The  artificial  soil, 
in  Klanders  .and  many  other  highly  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  is  rich,  black,  .and  loamy,  and  possessed  of  great 
fertility,  through  the  vast  quantities  of  manure,  vege- 
table and  animal,  which  for  .ages  have  been  constantly 
intermixed  with  tlie  natural  sand  and  clay.  Althim^ih  in 
Helgium  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  l-lllh  nf  the  whole  surface  remains  still  uncul- 
tivated i  l-xth  consists  of  grass-lands,  the  best  of  which 
are  in  the  two  Klanders;  and  the  .arable  lands  oiciiiiy 
one.half.  The  Ix'st  are  in  the  two  Klanders,  Ilainault, 
and  Krabant.  In  these  provinces  no  waste  land  whaleviT 
is  lo  lie  seen  ;  but  in  Antwerp,  Liniliurg,  and  I.uvemhurg, 
it  covers  a  large  extent  of  country.  However,  commer- 
cial assiK'iatiims  are  already  formed  for  the  purpose  nf 
cultivating  the  waste  lands  of  the  great  Cainplne  plain 
in  I.imburg,  and  for  clearing-  tunii  oi  the  forests  of  I.ui. 
emburg. 

AgricHllure  i\f  the  Poliii-rs.  ~~  The  name  polders  ii 
given  to  tracts  of  low  alluvial  soil,  artificially  gtiined  from 
the  sea  or  the  Scheldt,  by  lofty  embanViiients,  ami 
drained  by  numerous  intersecting  ditihes,  from  wliirli, 
in  some  instances,  the  snperHuoiis  water  Is  continually 
pumped  by  the  agency  of  windmills.  These  emiiaiiki'il 
enrliisures  are  highly  cultivated,  and  form  an  exliiisivo 
chain  of  square  green  islands  along  the  muddy  banks  uf 
thi'  Scheldt  and  its  afOui'iit  the  Kiipel.  in  the  province) 
of  .Antwerp  and  K.  Klanders.  and  on  tlie  sands  of  the  sia- 
shore.  Twice  a  day  the  tides  reach  the  broad  and  hi|(h 
digues  or  embankments,  whirh  bound,  on  each  side  i>r 
the  Si'lieldt.  a  wide  extent  of  alluvial  groiiiid,  .and  enitirt 
the  ailjaient  country  from  inundation;  and  while  Ihii 
waters  remain  ii|)ou  this  surface  they  deposit  a  lino 
Hrgill.iceiiiis  and  calcareous  iiiud,  the  di'lina  of  v;i. 
rimiM  vei;etable  and  aninial  substiuices,  collected  in 
thi'lr  dralii.age  of  the  loose  and  rich  soils  of  Klaiiiicrt, 
and  hriitiglit  from  the  ocean.  These  alluvial  acrrc- 
tiiiiis.  when  first  enclosed  by  dykes,  become  iialiirally 
covered  by  a  line  tender  grass,  and  are  calieil  'ii 
Kleini'h  .vrAiiM.  They  are  first  sown  with  co/m  ,-  lli;it 
is.  iileagiiioiis  rolewort.  ///'ii.v.viivi  fifrrnri'ti  arvrnsis,  ii't 
iniU  I  the  lirnsnictt  .\apnx  o(  Linn.eus,  but  the  lirit^itca  ittinpa- 
tns  uf  lie  ranilolle.  The  crops  of  this  vegetable  on  tlii' 
pnlders  are  alw.iysvery  aliiinilant.  When  these  einl.i- 
siires  have  been  lonipleiely  liruught  into  cultivation. 
wtiiiii  requires  setfral  years,  they  consist  partly  ot  ii'itii. 
rai  niendow.  .affording  excellent  pasturage  for  niimirniii 
lierils  of  cattle,  and  partly  of  arable  laiiiN,  on  which  am 
raised  tlie  finest  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain  ;  i-spciijiljr 
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tarlcy,  8  or  lOquarteri  per  acre,  and  oats  10  or  12  qunrtcrs 
veracro.  Two  crops  in  the  year  arc  commonly  obtained  ; 
no  repose  is  given  to  the  soil,  and  it  needs  no  manuring; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  too  compact  and 
adhesive,  and  greatly  decreases  in  fertility,  if  not  reno- 
vated by  artiHcial  assistance,  so  that  the  older  lands  of 
this  description  are  fallowed  once  in  six  years,  and  the 
rotation  ir  printer  barley,  be.ans,  wheat,  flax,  clover,  and 
potatoes.  I'he  colour  of  the  soils.  In  their  primitive 
state,  is  a  bluish  grey,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  em. 
hankmentf  are  made  In  some  instances  by  the  govern- 


govern 
under  a 


bankments'  are  made  in  some  instances  by 
ment,  in  others,  by  companies,  or  individuals. 
grant  and  tenure  of  the  enclosures,  from  government,  for 
about  20  years,  either  rent  free,  or  for  small  annual  pay- 
ments. It  Is  calculated  that  about  4-.'iths  of  the  surface 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  submerged  liy 
the  Scheldt  and  the  sea,  now  produces  agricultural 
crops,  and  is  studded  with  numerous  farm  cstablish- 
incnts.  The  area  of  each  polder,  the  chemical  analysis 
of  their  soils,  and  various  other  particulars,  are  given 
in  M.  Vandermaclen's  Geog.  Did.  <tf  the  Provinces 
of  Iklgiont.  They  vary  from  20,  50,  and  KiO  acres,  up  to 
1, 00(1.'  The  polder  of  Snaerskirke,  on  the  sea-coast,  near 
(istcnd,  contains  1,300  acres,  divided  by  ditches  into 
rectangular  fields  of  13  acres  each.  The  b.ink  or  dike  is 
1.)  It.  high,  30  ft.  in  breadth,  at  the  base,  and  10  ft.  ot  the 
top.  The  fatal  devastations  which  have  l>ecn  occasioned 
liv  the  concurrence  of  high  winds  .and  tides  in  rupturing 
\\\K  dikes  that  are  reared  as  barriers  to  the  rivers  and  the 
siM.  render  it  an  object  of  great  importance  with  the 
government  to  superintend  the  maintenance  of  their 
clliciency.  A  system  of  public  regulations  for  this  pur- 
pose is  therefore  enforced  with  great  vigilance  and 
promptitude. 

AuricuUure  qf  the  Bruyires.  —  The  sterile  heaths 
wliich  cxtcnil  over  the  N.K.  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  N.W.ofLimburg,  as  well  ns  over  many 
sq,  m.  of  the  surface  of  the  S.K.  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
are  called  bruyires,  from  the  fact  of  their  chiefly  pro- 
ducing tlie  heath-plant,  bruyore.  Erica  Brabantica,  It 
grows  spontaneously  and  abundantly  in  the  most  arid 
t.inds,  i  J  well  as  in  huiuid  marshes  ;  and  it  naturally  pns- 
tcssos  so  much  vit.tlity  and  proliflcness  that  its  complete 
eradication  cannot  be  effected  without  considerable 
trouble.  In  summer  its  profusion  of  flowers  very  agree- 
ably varies  the  dreary  asiiect  of  the  level  wastes  on  which 
it  llourislies  ;  and  they  iilso  afford  plenty  of  food  for  the 
bee  ;  but  the  honey  it  produces  is  not  of  a  good  descrip- 
lion.  The  plant  is  browsed  by  sheep;  gathered  for 
littering  cattle ;  used  in  tanning ;  .and  applied  to  several 
other  useful  purposes.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  heath  lands,  or  bruyires.  Is  the  frequent 
occurrence  ofljeds  of  ferruginous  turf  and  stiff  cl.ay  near 
the  snrface ;  however,  many  extensive  tracts  have  been 
brought  into  profitabie  cultivation  by  the  plentiful  appli- 
cation of  rich  manures,  and  the  laborious  attention  and 
m.anagement  for  which  the  Uelgic  husbandman  is  so  pro- 
verbially distinguished.  Tlie  surfave  on  whicli  he  liegins 
to  operate  is  a  very  thin  external  coat  of  black  moiilil, 
consisting  of  vegetable  putrefactions.  This,  in  some 
n,irts,  is  siitBclently  deep  to  recompense  llie  labour  of 
ploughing  it  into  the  subjacent  sand,  with  copious  quan- 
tities of  dunghill  manure ;  and  from  this  combination  are 
obtained  crops  of  |iotatocs,  barley,  oats,  clover,  and  buck- 
wheat. Sheep  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  scattered 
bl,ades  of  natural  grass  on  tiiebriiydres,  and  cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numlicrs  on  those  parts  of  them  which  are  laid 
out  ill  pasture,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  spurry, 
SiiergtiUi  arvensit,  which  is  their  favourite  I'oihI. 

A«rii>illHral  Produce  ami Priiclice Corn,  flax, hemp. 

.Mid  timber,  constitute  the  most  import.aiit  inateriiUs  of 
tlie aiirlcultural  wealth  of  Belgium.  The  soil,  artllicially 
enriched,  iirmlnces  eoniinonly  more  than  double  the 
(|Uantity  of^ corn  ii'quired  for  the  consumption  of  its  in- 
liaWlants,  which  is  computed  at  Ii  inillioiis  of  hectolitres 
leaih  2|  bushels)  per  annum.  The  annual  quantity  of 
(rain  sold  in  the  markets  throughout  tlie  kingdom  re- 
|irrscnls  a  value  of  2  millions  of  francs.  The  following 
lililii  exhibits  the  quantity  and  mediuni  price  per  hec- 
l>ililre,  of  grain  and  potatoes,  sohl  at  the  principal  mar- 
Ids  in  1H3.'>. 
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The  niediiini  price  of  wheat  Ihroiighoiit  the  year  1«36 
WW  l.'i  Ir.  I.'i  cl.  ;  and  of  rye. Ml  li .  .">  ct.  iier  hectolitri'. 

I  he  kiiiits  id  agricultural  produce  In  Helgiiim  are  very 
mimerons,  iiicliiding  the  lollowing  grains  and  plants,  all 
el  ivliich  are  cultivated  in  I'laiiders :- Wheat  (white 
.iii'i  red  I,  rve.liarlev.  lints,  colza,  Innkwheat,  hemp,  flax, 
(.iilitocs,  t'diacco,  flops,  turnips,  red  carrots,  parsnips. 


peas,  beam,  clover,  spurry,  lucerne  madder,  salntroln, 
chicory,  beet,  woad,  and  poppies. 

The  central  part  of  the  Kingdom,  contained  within  a 
line  passing  through  Mecklin,  Tarmond,  Tournay,  Mons, 
Namur,  and  Louvain,  Includes  much  of  the  ricliest  por- 
tion  of  the  soil ;  but  it  does  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed 
the  average  fertility  of  the  Inland  counties  of  England, 
and  must  decidedly  be  considered  inferior  to  the  rich 
alluvial  soils  denominated  the  carses,  in  Scotland.    The 
land  in  general  is  not  so  neatly  tilled  as  in  the  best  En- 
glish .tgricultural  counties.  The  husbandry  of  the  central 
parts  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Handers.    The 
farms  a      larger,  and  less  carefully  cultivated.     The 
spad     IS  less  used  in  the  flelds,  and  they  have  conse- 
quently not  the  same  rcsei.iblance  to  gardens.   In  Hain- 
nult  and  Antwerp  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  is  be- 
coming a  primary  object ;  but  these  valuable  crops  are 
produced  to  far  greater  extent  in  the  two  Flanders,  the 
agriculture  of  which  is  so  highly  reputed  as  to  require  a 
separate  notice,  which  hereafter  is  given.     In  the  richer 
parts  of  Brabant,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza,  are  extensively 
cultivated,  with  mucli  manuring,  and  a  succession  of 
wheat.    Itye,  in  this  province,  is  always  a  large  crop,  for 
bre.id  and  (listillation.    The  oleaginous  plants  fl(,urish  in 
all  the  provinces,  and  the  culture  of  iiops  is  very  suc- 
cessful in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Meiise,  in  the  province  of  Liege.    Maize  has  been  par- 
tially introduced,   and  found  to  succeed.     Madder  is 
grown  chiefly  In  Flanders  and  the  province  of  Antwerp. 
Most  of  the  principal  farms  throughout  the  kingdom 
possess  distilleries,  and  tlie  stalled  cattle  arc  fed  upon  the 
refuse  wash.    With  the  exception  of  Flanders,  no  par- 
ticular rotations  of  crops  are  adhered  to.    The  fields  are 
cropped  according  to  the  wants  of  the  fanner,  and  the 
state  of  the  land.    An  abundance  of  manure  allows  of 
raiiid  returns  of  white  straw  crops.    All  the  clover,  and 
other  forage  crops,  are  used  green,  in  the  stalls  and  sta- 
bles, as  food  for  cattle  and  horses.   Little  hay  is  made,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle  kept  throughout  the 
winter ;  so  that,  on  the  failure  of  green  food,  the  chief 
recourse  is  to  roots,  namely,  turnips,  carrots,  and  pota- 
toes.    The  stall-fed  cattle  furnish  ample  supplies  of  ma- 
nure, the  liquid  part  of  which  is  collected  In  large  tanks 
of  brickwork,  and  is  either  carried  out  and  poured  over 
the  land,  or  is  used  to  moisten  and  accelerate  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  dry  diing-heaps  and  composts. 

Implements  of  husbandry  are  few,  and  of  simple  con. 
structlnn.  The  light  Flemish  swing  plough  is  ge- 
nerally used,  and  also  the  old,  heavy,  and  clumsy  turn- 
wrest,  or  Walloon  plough,  which  is  still  retained  from  a 
Iirejudiced  preference  of  antiquated  disadvantages.  The 
larrows  arc  triangular,  with  wooden  tines,  set  .at  an  angle 
of  4A  degrees.  A  stone  roller  is  used  for  breaking  the 
argillaceous  clods ;  and  the  machine  for  winnowing  grain 
is  similar  to  those  commonly  used  in  England.  The 
moiildebaert  is  noticed  in  the  following  account  of 
Flemish  agriculture,  which  includes  many  particular* 
equally  appertaining  to  the  otlier  Belgic  provinces. 

Flemish  Husbandry.  —  Flanders,  in  consequence  of  iti 
great  commercial  prosperity,  was  remarkable  for  the 
advanced  state  of  Us  agriculture  long  before  improve- 
ment In  this  important  art  was  observable  in  any  country 
N.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Bruges  ar.J  Ghent  were 
Important  commercial  tovtns  In  the  llth  century,  and 
supplied  the  various  courts  of  Europe  with  the  rich  silks 
and  ta|iestries  which  then  were  their  chief  luxuries.  The 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  Flanders  grew  together ; 
and  in  order  to  account  for  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
the  Flemish  liusbanilry,  which  h.is  been  celebrated  for 
upwards  of  filK)  years,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the 
close  connection  which  in  that  country  exists  between 
the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant;  and 
tlio  efforts  of  a  continually  increasing  population,  in 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  those  who  provide  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  In  Flanders,  as  in  every  country  densely 
populated,  where  the  villages  are  thickly  scattered,  and 
where,  by  means  of  water  carriage  on  rivers  and  canals, 
manure  can  be  transported  to  the  land  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, falliiwing  and  laying  down  to  pasture  are  neces- 
sarily aiiiicrseded  by  increased  tillage  and  manuring.  It 
Is  remarkable  that,  in  China,  where  a  similar  density  of 
iMipiilation  exists,  there  prevails  the  same  anxiety  as  in 
I'laiiders  to  collect  every  substance  and  liquid  that  can 
possibly  serve  to  increase  the  fertilising  powers  of  the 
soil :  and  that  in  both  these  countries  ordure  of  all  sorts 
is  carelnlly  collected,  sold  as  a  most  valuable  article  of 
cnniiiierce.  ,iiid  applied  ill  the  flelds  and  gardens  as  the 
ne  nins  ultra  of  stiniulatiiig  manure.  Were  the  whole 
(if  Kl.inders  l.iid  out  in  large  farms,  and  a  third  or  fourth 
part  fallowed  every  ye.ir,  or  a  half  left  in  natural  grass, 
the  population  could  not  lie  fed;  and  instead  of  export- 
ing agriciillural  produce,  as  at  present,  a  great  ini|iort- 
alioii  would  lie  requisite,  to  supply  the  demand  of  internal 
ciiiisiiinptiiin.  Besides,  the  poor  soils  of  Flanders  could 
never  be  recruited  by  such  a  course.  Without  repi-ated 
maniiriiig,  there  could  be  no  vigorous  vegetation;  and 
the  land  left  to  nature  would  return  to  its  original  state 
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of  heath.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers  of  irihab.  produced  the  agricultural 
perfectlbn  for  which  Flanders  has  long  been  renowned  ; 
and  the  demands  of  commerce  and  manufactures  have 
so  multiplied  the  objects  of  cultivation,  that  flax,  hemp, 
the  oleaginous  seeds,  and  various  other  plants  required 
for  the  arts,  very  often  produce  a  greater  profit  to  the 
former  than  the  farinaceous  grains.      The  very  large 

Croduce  obtained  by  the  Flemish  farmer  is  solely  attri- 
utable  to  indefatigable  industry,  for  the  soil  is  naturally 
poor,  and  the  climate  is  by  no  means  especially  favour- 
able, the  winters  being  longer  and  more  severe  than  in 
England.     Three  or  four  ploughings,  and  two  or  three 
harrowings,  are  commonly  bestowed  upon  each   crop. 
The  collection  and  application  of  manure  is  also  a  great 
principle  of  Flemish  husbandry.     In  Flanders  notliing 
can  be  effected  without  abundance  of  manure;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  procure  it.     The 
maxim  is,  no  forage  no  cattle ;  without  cattle  no  manure ; 
and  without  manure  no  crops.    The  stall-fed  cattle  are 
the  principal  source  of  supply,  but  every  expedient  is 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality.     All  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
are  carefully  collected  in  pits  walled  with  brickwork, 
where  they  undergo  the  putrefactive  process,  by  being 
mixed  with  substances    already  partially  decomposed. 
Another  indispensable  and  universal  auxiliary  of  the 
Flemish  farmer,  is  the  tank  of  liquid  manure,  collected 
from  the  drainings  of  the  stables,  cow  stalls,  and  dung- 
hilL'.and  from  sources  which  in  England  fill  the  cesspool 
(vidanee).     In  Ghent,  the  sum  received  by  house  ser- 
vants, for  liquids  collected  for  manure,  often  amounts  to 
as  much  as  their  wages.     The  liquid  m.inure  is  carried 
to  the  field  in  water  carts,  and  carefully  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  l.ind  shortly  previous  to  the  sowing 
of  seed,  especially  that  of  flax.     Kvery  farm-yard  pos- 
sesses one  of  these  tanks,  which  are  commonly  of  large 
dimensions  — about  in  ft.  in  length,  by  14  in  breadth,  <tnd 
8  in  depth ;  and  usually  constructi'il  beneath  the  stalls 
for  cows.    An  acre  of  land  destined  for  flax  receives  very 
commonly  2,500  gallons  of  this  animal  liquid  subsequent 
to  an  abundant  application  of  solid  manure,  which  is 
deeply  ploughed  into  the  soil.     The  efficncy  of  the  liquid 
is  often  heightened  for  flax,   by  dissolving  in  it  largi> 
qu.intities  of  rape  cake-    Every  distillery  of  moderate 
extent  has  50  or  60  head  of  cattle  constantly  stalled,  and 
fed  upon  the  grains  and  refuse  wash.     These  establish- 
ments were  formerly  very  numerous ;  but  the  duty  on 
spirits,  and  the  interference  of  the  government,  have 
much  reduced   their   number,  and  consequently  occa- 
sioned a  deficiency  of  manure  and  of  crops ;  as  it  is  estl- 
mate<l  that  every  beast  produces  annually  10  or  12  tons 
of  solid,  and  26  hogsheads  of  licjuid  manure.     Large 
quantities  of  pe,it  ashes,   imported  from    Holland,  are 
ust>d  as  a  dressing  for  clover  ;  and  lime,  powdered  bones, 
marl,  and  the  dung  of  pigeons,  \c.,  arc  used  in  parti- 
cul.ir  districts. 


of  tillage.  Their  usages  are  referred  to  time  hnnie- 
morial,  and  tliey  possess  neither  record  nor  tradition  of 
the  introduction  of  any  particular  article  of  produce, 
except  the  potato,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Kngland.  Clover,  rape,  ami  turnips,  have 
been  cultivated  for  sevenil  renturics  in  Fl.uiders,  whence 
they  were  brought  into  Uritaiu.  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture has  l>eeu  slow  and  gradu.il ;  and  while  other 
countries  have  been  constantly  adopting  new  uuhIcs  .ami 
implements  of  culture,  the  Flemings  have  proceeded 
without  any  deviation  from  the  old  iR'aten  track. 

Very  few  lH>ok9  on  huslmndry  have  been  jiublished  in 
Flanders  ;  and  were  there  many,  they  would  not  be  read, 
for  adherence  to  old-established  methods,  and  repugnance 
to  what  is  new,  are  characteristic  of  the  Flemish  fanner. 
Nu  practice  has  be<-n  altered,  nor  has  any  new  |)roduce 
been  generally  IntriMluced  since  the  potato,  except  the 
white  beet,  from  which  sugar  is  made.  None  of  the 
modern  complicated  machines  have  bi  en  .adopted.  There 
are  no  threshing  machines,  drills,  scarifiers,  or  horse- 
hoes  ;  and  the  common  fan  and  riddle  are  much  more 
frequently  used  than  the  winnowing  machine.  'I'hi> 
spadeisoneof  the  most  important  inipli'meiilsin  Flemish 
agriculture,  and  is  useil  to  a  mwili  greater  I'xtriit  than  in 
any  other  country.  Tlii'  trencliing-spailc  is  ccmst.nitly 
employe<i  on  all  the  light  liMids,  an  I  the  blade  of  the 
Flemish  hiM',  a  must  eHicien'  '  itronient,  rrsi'inlilcs  and 
o|>erates  as  a  t'Hjstitute  liir  ii,..,  of  llie  spade.  Indrcd, 
the  f^ard^n  h.'is  evidently  been  thf-  originiil  model  of  tlu> 
Flemish  farms,  and  those  of  40  or  .'lO  acres  must  still  be 
regarded  as  eiilargeil  gardens.  In  comparing  the  culti- 
vation of  lanil  in  Flanders  with  that  of  Fnglaml,  wc  can 
only  adduce  the  l.iri^i'  garde, is  in  the  ni'ighlHiurho<Ml  of 
Loiulon,  where  the  cuniiiiou  kinds  ol  vegetables  are 
raised  for  supplying  the  markets;  where  green  crops 
are  cut  early  lor  horses  and  cows  kiiit  in  I.onilun, 
and  where  the  snil  is  contiiuially  eurlihed  with  the 
manure  London  sujiplies.  My  '.In'  proscciilion  ol  spaih' 
liutbaodry,  an  iiiduttriuui  Fleming,  with   l.'i  acres  of 


good  light  land,  brings  up  his  family  in  decent  Inde. 
pendence,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  accumulates  sufll- 
cient  means  to  put  them  in  possession  of  a  little  farm  of 
their  own.  There  arc  many  small  proprietors  who  l.avc 
risen  slowly  by  the  labour  of  their  own  h.ands  j  and 
their  habitations  show,  by  the  groat  care  and  neatness 
observed  in  every  particular,  that  an  honest  pride  is  felt 
in  possessing  this  reward  of  industrious  exertion.  In. 
ccssant  labour  of  the  body,  and  occupation  of  the  mind* 
are  not  regarded  by  the  Flemish  peasant  with  discontent' 
for  to  the  one  they  arc  found  to  secure  good  health,  and 
to  the  other  tranquillity. 

The  farms  iu  the  Pays  do  Waes,  between  Client 
and  Antwerp,  are  cultivated  with  astonishing  method 
and  neatness,  and  afford  the  most  p<!rfect  specimens  of 
field  culture  on  the  principles  of  gardening.  The  soil  ig 
artificial,  and  the  result  of  centuries  of  systematic  ma- 
nuring, which  has  converted  a  barren  siind  into  a  rich 
black  loamy  mould.  The  fields,  as  in  all  parts  of 
Flanders,  are  enclosed  by  hedges,  and  they  are  remark, 
ably  small  —  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre ;  every  p.-irt  o? 
them  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  they  are 
elevated  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  a  gently  inclined 
slope  towards  the  extremities,  where  ditches  carry  nIT 
excessive  r.ain,  and  prevent  injury  and  reduction  of  the 
soil.  Nearly  similar  care  and  preciseness  are  observable 
in  the  whole  of  W.  and  E.  Flanders;  but,  while  the 
Flemish  farmers  are  greatly  superior  to  the  English,  in 
minute  attention  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil  and  to  cir- 
cumstantial particulars  of  cultiv.ation,  in  the  systematic 
economy  of  land  and  the  judicious  succession  of  crops, 
they  are  nuich  inferior  in  amount  of  capital,  in  varied 
and  improved  implements  of  tillage,  and  especially  in 
the  choice  and  brwding  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Agricultural  implements  are  of  rude  .and  clumsy  con- 
struction, the  only  objects  desired  being  strength  and 
cheapness.  Two  kinds  of  ploughs  arc  in  use ;  the  old 
Walloon  plough,  resembling  the  heavy  turn-wrest  wheel 
plough  of  Kent ;  and  the  light  single-handed  Delgian 
swing  plough,  which  has  been  the  model  of  the  Itotherain 
and  other  improved  swing  ploughs  adopted  In  England, 
The  hariows  are  of  light  construction,  with  wooden 
tines  pointing  forward  at  half  a  right  .angle  with  the 
frame.  The  tiaincau,  or  sledge,  is  an  instrument  pecu- 
liarly Belgian.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  triangular  boariled 
frame,  which  is  drawn  ty  a  pair  of  horses  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ploughed  land,  to  smooth  it,  to  break  the 
clods,  and  to  press  in  the  seed.  The  efliciency  of  its 
perforin.ance  is  much  assisted  by  the  weight  of  the  driver, 
who  generally  stands  upon  it,  and  keeps  it  level.  .An- 
other instrument  peculiar  to  the  agriculture  of  Ilelgium 
.and  Holland,  and  used  for  levelling,  is  the  mnuldi^liaert, 
which  is  a  large  wooden,  iron-edged  shovel,  in  the  form 
of  an  English  tin  dust-pan,  with  a  stout  handle  almut 
6  feet  iu  length.  A  pair  of  horses  draw  it  by  chains 
fixed  at  the  mlildle  of  the  sides.  It  takes  up  more  than 
.1  cw't.  of  earth  at  a  tinu',  and,  without  stopping,  the 


The  Flemings  boast  of  no  great  discoveries  in  the  art  '  lo.ad  is  discharged  in  the  proper  place  by  letting  go  the 


handle,  which  is  pulled  back  by  a  rope  ainxed  to  its  end. 
In  .some  districts  the  corn  is  threshed  by  a  groovect  hinck 
r'C  hard  word,  having  a  long  hiindle.  The  Ilainault  scvthi' 
i  j  often  lieen  <lescrlbe<l  in  .tgriculfural  publications!  It 
has  abroad  blade  about  W  inches  in  length,  and  resenihlo 
the  lagging  hook  employed  in  .Surrey  aiid  Middlesex,  ex- 
cept that  it  allows  the  wiirkm.in  to  st.and  upright.  It  is 
commonly  used  for  cutting  corn;  but  the  cradle  scytlic 
is  eonsiderinl  a  preferable  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  mower. 

'I'lie  extent  vf  fanns  in  Flanders,  and  throughniit 
Belgium,  very  rarely  exceeds  100  acri's.  The  number 
contaiidng  50  .acres  is  not  great,  but  those  of  'io,  l.'i,  hi, 
and  .')  acres,  especially  between  10  and  5,  are  \ery  nnim*. 
rous.  The  extensive  manufactures  -which  forinerly 
Hiiurished  i'l  Itelgium  collected  a  dense  population  (il  w. 
tlsans  in  the  neighlxinrhood  of  thc^ great  towns  ;  but  whin 
the  busy  scene  iif  mainifacturing  industry  was  tr.ansl'ii red 
to  oilier  countries,  this  piipulatiim  was  deprived  nl  ili 
means  of  handicraft  employment,  and  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  subsistcnci'.  -Sncli 
appears  to  h.ive  been  the  chief,  though  possibly  nut.tlic 
sole,  origin  of  tlie  still  prei  alent  fystem  of  small  farms, 
which  ari'  generally  cultiv.ited  by  the  bolder  and  hi*  lii- 
mlly  without  .uiy  olhi'r  a>sistan(e.  Sonu^  partieidarMil 
this  class  ol  peasant  farmers  are  givi'U  below.  Allhon|.'li 
the  soil  of  Ilelgium.  ami  especially  of  Flanders,  Is  reniark. 
able  for  the  munbir  ol  Its  minute  divisions,  it  is  stateil  Ijy 
M.  V.mderm.aelen,  in  his  geographical  description  of  llic 
country,  that  "  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  mutt 
Intelligent  I'h'mlsh  agriculturists  Is  In  favour  of  larne 
farms,  as  requiring,  in  proportirm  to  their  extent,  a  I(K| 
est.dilishmentolluilhlings  than  the  smaller  ones."  ImliTil, 
most  of  till'  principal  writers  on  agriculture  have  ex- 
nressed  a  deeiiled  preference  of  farms  containing  sefcral 
Imndred  acres,  It  being  obvious  that  many  very  iin|:'>rt<'ii:t 
means  ol'  faeilitating  the  progress  of.igrii  nltiiri:!  iin|irci»i.'. 
nieiit  are  oblainableoidy  by  the  conimaiid  of  capital  ami  llic 
exercise  of  that  generous  spirit  of  enterprise  which  ariiM 


from  tho  poasesslon  of  extensive  knowledge  and  ex- 
rniiition  from  Inlierlted  prejudice.    Agriculture  always 
1,35  bt'Cii,  and  must  be,  indebted  to  the  capitalist  for  the 
nfonipt  and  judicious  Introduction  of  new  improvements 
L,  farm  economy,  In  modes  and  objects  of  culture,  in  the 
anplication  of  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, botany,  and  mechanics,  and  for  many  valuable  prac. 
lici's  dnrived  from  distant  and  foreign  parts.    There  is 
,lso  great  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  that  skill  in 
fjcli  department  of  agricultural  business,  which  results 
from  the  necessary  division  of  labour,  wliere  numerous 
liaiids  arc  systematically  employed  under  the  intelligent 
iniiiai-'cment  and  supervision  of  one  well-informed  di- 
KCt\nf  head.    A  large  farm  requires  a  large  capital ;  and 
unless  accurate  accounts  are  kept  of  money  paid  and  re- 
tfivpd   of  work  done,  of  fodder  consumed,  and  of  the 
liiitriliution  of  the  labour  of  men  and  horses,  so  as  Imme- 
diately to  detect  any  extrav.igance  or  error,  and  at  all 
liiiifS  to  shew  the  profit  or  loss,  there  can  be  no  induce- 
ment to  apply  cajjitHl  to  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  most 
anivcrsal  disadvantage  of  small  farmers  in  every  country 
is  their  contracted  range  of  observi\tion,  and  consequent 
invi'tcratc  retention  of  local  and  hereditary  usages,  liow- 
fvcr  unfavourable  to  their  own  interests,  or  opposed  to 
Ihe  facts  of  modern  improvements.     In  Flanders,  for  in- 
itaiicc,  where  the  small  farm  and  cottage  system  is  con- 
fpicuous,  no  new  facilities,  Inventions,  or  scientific  dis- 
coverii'f,  are  ever  introduced  or  attended  to:  on  the 
tontrary,  every  alteration,  however  obviously  for  the 
better,  Is  Invariably  regarded  with  the  greatest  repug- 
nance.   The  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil  lias  compelled 
lis  cultivators  to  have  recourse  to  indefatigable  industry, 
ind  their  meritorious  exertions  are  amply  rewarded  by 
tlie  very  superior  state  of  its  present  artlticlal  fertility  ; 
but  tliere  are  many  important  particulars  in  which  the 
aJoiition  of  new  and  improved  practices  would  greatly 
bfiielit  the  .'armors  and  the  nation.     Turnip.-;,  Kir  ex- 
ample, are  a  very  extensive  and  necessary  crop  in  Flan- 
ilfrs,  but  from  being  always  raised  as  a  second  crop  after 
r(i  or  iMrley,  and  sown,  not  with  the  drill,  as  they  ought 
til  lie,  but  broadcast,  and  being  weeded  with  the  hand 
instead  el' the  hoe,  the  produce  is  singularly  small,  com- 
pared witli  the  extent  of  surface  from  wnlcli  it  is  ob- 
lained.aiid  the  root  is  much  inferior  to  that  cultivated  in 
filmland  liy  the  drill.    Agi  ^cultural  weeding  in  general  is 
wrfdrined,  not  with  the  'land  hoe  and  horse  hoe,  but  by 
ihf  hands  of  women  and  children,  who  crawl  over  the 
jildi  upon  their  knees.     .Several  clumsy  and  awkward 
implements  of  husbandry  might,  with  great  .idvantage 
in  expedition  and  cfHcieney,  be    replaced   by  m<iderii 
ami  raorc  scientific  instruments ;  and  were  it  only  for 
humane  considerations,  the  farmers'  horses  miglit  well 
be  released  from  the  burden  of  massive  wooden  collars, 
which  are  five  times  larger  and  heavier  than  is  either 
ira.'onaltle   or    useful.       Hut    such    is  the    pertinacity 
Willi  which    old-established   customs    are  adhered    to 
tv  the  small    Flemish  farmers,   that   they   are  often 
niit  only  willing  and  content,  but  determined,  to  expe- 
rience every  disadvantage  that  belongs  to  tiie  routine  of 
fomparatively  ignorant  ages  ;  and  this  aversion  to  change 
hiiasroat  influence  in  retarding  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  effiirts  of  the  government  to  introduce  into  Belgium 
the  superior   Knglish  breeds   of   agricultural  animals. 
('omit  dc  Lichtervelde,  in  his  Mdmofrr  snr  la  h'laniire 
Ihioilali',  produces  a  series  of  arguments  in  favour  of 
iniall  faims  requiring  only  one  plough  and  two  horses, 
whiih  are  sutllclent  for  about  4i  acres  ;   and  he  more  es- 
j  piflally  insists  upon  the  difficulty  of  one  person  suner- 
Ti<iii(!  the  labours  of  many,  so  as  to  secure  the  requisite 
assiduity  and  .attention,     lie  also  observes,  that  the  best 
cultivated  farms  in  Flanders  are  those  of  about  20  acrc^s. 
To  these  olijections  it  may  be  answered,  that  abundant 
(sperleme  proves  tlic  possibility  of  many  operatives  in 
different  localities  being  very  (•nfciently  directed  and  vi- 
liiedbyoneintplligentand  active  pniprietor  :  and  that  the 
*i  acre  farms  in  Flanders  are  more  proiM-riy  extensive 
gardens,  cliiefiy  cultivated,    as  otiier  gardens,    by   the 
I  ipade. 

Criips   ill    Flandi'rs Groat    attention    is    bestowed 

liJlKiii  the  preparation  of  tiie  soil,  so  as  to  secure  the 
I  icflsl  .iliundant  crop  from  the  .sm.iilest  quantity  of  .seed. 
j  .^li out  one  third  less  is  used  in  Flanders,  fur  broadcast, 
I  tlui.  in  KuKland  for  drilling. 

Ay  is  a  very  luxuri.uit.  and  a  principal  crop,  as  it 
Ifotins  an  important  article  of  ronsumptlon  for  bre.id 
Jaaens;  the  working  classes.  The  croiis  of  wlieat  are 
j  mill  innly  line,  and  free  from  smut  anil  mildew,  wliieli 
lateeirectualiy  prevented  by  carefully  selecting  the  seed, 
lb;  ehaiiKinKit  every  seconil  year,  and  by  steeping  it 
lin  a  siiliitii.n  of  blue  vitriol,  or  copiier  (sulpliate  of 
|ri|iiier);  four  ounces  in  four  g.illons  of  water,  for  three 
IMiels  (if  grain.  Alter  thoroughly  stirring,  sltininiing 
loir  the  liHlit  grains,  and  remaining'  half  an  hour,  the 
Ifniii  ii  strained  olf  in  baskets,  washed  in  pure  water, 
liiiluheii  dried,  is  re.ady  lor  sowing.  It  is  stei'|ied  by 
lioine  in  brine,  and  dried  by  sifting  lime  upon  it.  One 
ll'usliel  of  seed    wheat    produces    above     iO    liu  In  Is. 
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Barley  is  a  crop  of  much  importance,  malt  liquor  being 
the  common  beverage  of  all  classes  of  the  population, 


The  winter  barley,  or  sucrion,  is  the  favourite  kind. 
It  is  sown  In  autumn,  and  reaped  in  July.    Oats  thrive 
well,  with  little  manure,  in  almost  every  soil  of  Flanders. 
Buckwheat  Is  raised  chiefly  as  food  for  poultry  and  pigs ; 
and  for  distillation.    Peas,  beam,  and  tares,  arc  com> 
monly  cultivated  as  fodder  for  cattle.     Clover  is  the 
glory  of  Flemish  farming,  and  in  no  country  is  it  found 
in  such  perfect  luxuriance.    Repeated  ploughings,  rich 
manuring,  and  a  vigilant  prevention  of  weeds,  serve  to 
produce  a  vigour  and  weight  of  produce  which  is  truly 
surprising,   and  to  the  English   farmer  the  wonder  fg 
much  Increased  by  knowing  that  such  prodigious  crops 
are  raised  from  six  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.    Peat  ashes 
from  Holland,  about  40  bushels  per  acre,  are  invariably 
used  as  a  dressing  for  clover.     From  Flanders  this 
valuable  grass  was  first  introduced  into  England.     It  is 
a  crop  of  great  value,  and  indispensable  to  the  Flemish 
farmer,  who  ploughs  all  his  land,  and  feeds  his  cows  and 
horses  on  green  food  brought  to  the  stall.    The  common 
red  species  is  more  cultivated  In  Flanders  than  the  other 
varieties.    The  liquid  manure  from  the  tank  Is  believed  to 
produce  a  strong  taste,  with  which  the  cattle  are  disgusted. 
The  potato  crop,  at  the  season  of  its  full  growth,  also 
exhibits  a  remarkable  luxuriance.      The  stalks  exceed 
a  yard  in  helglit,  and  their  tops  form  a  surface  as  level 
as  the  land  from  wiiich  they  rise.     The  produce  is  often 
10  tons  per  acre,  and  it  consitutes  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  of 
the  farmer's  live  stock,   especially  cows    and    horses. 
This  useful  root  was  introduced  into  Flanders  from 
England  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  has 
long  appeared  in  each  rotation  of  the  Flemish   crops. 
Turnips  and  carrots  arc  extensively  cultivated  for  stall- 
fed  cattle,  after  rye  and  barley.    'The  turnips,  in  size 
and  weight,  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  carrots   also  yield  a  comparatively   poor    return. 
The  cultivation  of  the  white  and  yellow  beet,  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar,  is  continually  becoming  more  ex- 
tensive, and  several  large  factories  have  been  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  important  article  of  com- 
merce.    The  chicory-plant,  of  which   the  root,  when 
properly  torrified,  i.s  a  very  good  substitute  for  coffc-, 
IS  raised  in  large  quantities  in  Flanders,  where  esta- 
blishments are  formed  for  its  preparation.     The  flax 
crop  is  an  object  of  tlie  greatest  care  and  exertion.     Its 
cultivation  is  thoroughly  understood,  as  well  as  every 
process  of  its  preparation  for  the  loom ;  and  the  land 
which  produces  this  plant  exhibits  all  the  neatness  and 
precision  of  a  carefully  managed  garden.     Flax  is  a 
staple  commodity  in  Flanders,  —  it  serves  to  employ  a 
great  portion  of  the  population,  and  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported.    The  town  of  St.  Nicolas,  between  (jlient  and 
Antwerp,  is  considered  the  largest  and  best  flax-market 
in  Europe.      The  finest  description  is   raised    in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Courtray.    The  value  of  an  acre  is 
about  25/.,  and  the  seed  about  M.  or  61.  additional. 
Crops  of  flax  produced  from  native  seed  are  found  to 
b<;  superior  in  quantity,  but  inferior  in  quality,  to  those 
produced  from  the  seed  of  Itiga,  wliich  is  therefore  pro- 
cured by  the  Flemish  farmers  every  year.     Hemp  is 
cultivated  with  great  care,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
flax.      Colza  (Brassica  cnnipcslris)  and  a  species    of 
popny,  the  oilillr  (I'lipatvr  sum>i(fi>u)ii),  arc  extensively 
cultivated  for  the  oil  contained  in  their  seeds.     Woad  is 
raised  for  its  dye  of  blue,  weld  lor  yellow,  and  maddcir 
for  red.     The  two  Flanders,  and  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp, produce  a  considi'rable  quantity  of  madder,  but 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom  is  insufticient 
to  supply  a  fourth  of  the  qu.antity  esinsiimed  at  one  of 
the   large   factories  of  cotton  and  woollen  ;    those  of 
Ghent  alone  make  use  of  madder  to  the  value  of  six 
millions  of  francs  per  annum.      Woau  liirives  best  on 
gravelly  and  sandy  soils  ;  but  m.idder  requires  land  of 
tlie  best  description,  ;uid  .ibundance  of  manure.     The 
cuitivatioii  of  tobacco  was  common  several  years  ago 
in  nearly  all  the  iiroviiices,  but  at  present  it  is  confined 
to  I'lanuers  ;  and  tiie  produce  now  is  reduced  to  about 
one  tenth  of  its  former  .iniount.     The  best  tolmceo  is 
raised  and  prepared  at  \V(!r«iek,  in  the  iieighlxiurhood 
of  Ypres.       An  aire  produces  about  4,(HHllbs.      'I'lio 
culture  of  this  plant  requires  a  great  amount  of  Labour, 
attention,  expense,  and  manure.      Hops  are  grown  in 
siiiall  p.atches  on  .almost  everyfarm  In  Flanders.     I'as- 
turi's  of  grass  are  srareely  to  be  met  Aitli,  except  in  tiie 
polders,  and  the  vicinity  of  Dixniude  and  I'uriies,  where 
they  arc  most  luxuriant,  and  atl'oid  grazing  for  nume- 
rous cows  :  stalMeediiig,  however,  is  universally  prac- 
tised.    One  beast  for  every  three  acres  of  arable  land  is 
a  common  proportion,  and  where  spade  husbandry  pre- 
vails, a  larger   iiuuiber   are  found.     Chopped   turnips, 
carrots,  and  potatoes,  lioileil  up  with  the  meal  of  beans, 
rye,  or  buckwheat,  constitute  tiie  usual  fiied  of  cattle, 
and  it   is   called  hrasfin.      Large  quantities    of    good 
butter  for  lionie  consumption  and  exportation  are  pro- 
iluieil  from  tlie  milk  of  cows  thus  fed,  with  the  addition. 
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in  lummer,  of  clover  and  other  green  fodder,  cut  and 
brought  (o  the  itallt.  The  chiirn>  are  ingeniously 
vorlLed  by  a  hone.  Cheese  rarely  is  made  in  Flanders, 
almost  alV  the  demand  for  it  being  supplied  bv  import- 
ations from  Holland.  Some  account  or  the  live  stock 
of  the  Flemish  farmers  Is  given  under  the  divisions 
relating  to  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Halation  cf  Crops  m  Randirrs.— Experience  has  long 
convinced  the  Flemish  farmers  of  the  great  advanUgo  of 
frequently  changing  the  crops  on  the  same  land ;  so  that ,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  system  of  rules  has  been  established 
from  which  they  seldom  venture  to  deviate.  They  have 
teen  rotation  farmers  for  centuries ;  and  the  properties 
and  present  capabilities  of  every  cultivated  acre  in  Flan- 
ders are  matters  perfectly  well  known  and  appreciated. 
The  order  of  succession  of  each  kind  of  crop  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  upon  various  modifying  circum- 
stances, which,  however,  are  so  clearly  understood  and 
estimated  that  no  confusion  is  known  to  arise.  Every 
field  is  successively  cropped  according  to  principles  dis- 
covered by  ages  of  experience  and  careful  attention  to 
diiTerent  results.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  place, 
to  present  the  numerous  series  of  rotations  adopted  on 
dilRrent  soils,  and  for  different  purposes :  they  will  be 
found  well  explained  in  a  recent  work  on  Flemish  hus- 
bandry, published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 

The  followingls  the  average  produce  of  the  principal 
crops  per  .icre,  in  the  Waes  country,  the  most  fertile  and 
hignl}  cultivated  part  of  Flanders : — Wheat,  20^  bushels ; 
rye,  2.^1  bushels  ;  oats,  41  bushels ;  clover,  13  tons  ;  pota- 
toes, 10  tons  ;  flax,  483  lbs.  of  yarn,  and  f>i  bushels  of  seed. 
The  land  in  Flanders  is  generally  frecliold,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  civil  or  religious  corporations.  The  estates  are 
■mall,  and  if  not  cultivated  by  the  proprietor  himself.which 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  they  are  let  on  leases  gene- 
rally of  7, 14,  or  £1  years'  duration.  The  occupier  is  bound 
to  live  on  the  premises,  pay  taxes,  effect  repairs,  preserve 
timber,  not  sub-let  without  a  written  agreement,  and  to 
give  certain  usual  accommodations  to  the  next  tenant  at 
the  end  of  the  lease.  The  farm  establishments  are  al- 
ways convenient,  and  generally  more  ample,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  land,  than  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. In  addition  to  the  usual  accommodations,  the 
larger  farms  are  commonly  provided  with  a  distillery,  a 
crushing-mill  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  the  colza 
and  poppy,  and  sometimes  a  mill  for  grinding  corn. 

Peasant  Farmers The  small  farms,  lietwecn  A  and  10 

acres,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  have 
much  resemblance  to  the  small  holdings  in  Ireland;  but 
while  the  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a  state  of  miserable 
privation  of  the  common  conveniences  of  ciTillsed  life, 
the  Ilelgian  peasant  farmer  enjoys,  comparatively,  a  great 
degree  of  comfort.  His  cottage  is  built  substantially, 
with  an  upper  floor  for  sleeping,  and  is  kept  in  good  repair : 
it  has  always  a  small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  a  store- 
room for  the  grain,  an  oven,  an  outhtnise  for  potatoes, 
a  roomy  cattle-stall,  a  piggery,  .ind  a  loft  lor  the  poultry. 
The  furniture  is  decent,  Uie  be<lding  amply  sulHcient,  and 
an  air  of  comfort  and  propriety  pervades  the  whole 
oktablishment.  The  cows  are  supplied  with  straw  to 
lie  upon  ;  the  dung  and  its  dralumgs  are  carefully  col- 
lected in  the  tank  ;  and  a  compost  heap  is  accumulated 
from  every  possible  source.  Tne  premises  are  kept  ex- 
tremely neat,  with  a  constant  observance  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  industry,  and  regularity.  No  member  of 
the  family  is  ever  seen  ragged  or  slovenly  ;  but  all  are 
decently  clothed,  though  it  be  with  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials. The  men  universally  work  in  linen  canvass  frocks, 
and  both  women  and  men  wear  wooden  shoes.  Kye  bread 
and  milk  principally  constitute  their  diet.  Mashed  pota- 
t<x>s  and  onions,  with  occasionally  slices  of  bacon,  are  the 
usual  articles  for  dinner.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
Belgian  over  the  Irish  peasant  farmer  is  owing  not  to 
any  advantages  of  soil  or  climate,  hut  to  a  better  svstem 
of  cultivation,  and  especially  to  established  habits  of 
t'lhriety,  forethought,  and  prudent  economy.  The  points 
of  his  superiority  consist —  1st,  in  his  keepiiig  as  many 
stall-fed  cattle  as  possible,  to  secure  a  supply  of  manure  ; 
2d,  in  carefully  collecting,  and  skilfully  applying,  ma- 
nure ;  3d,  In  adhering  to  an  advantageous  rotation  of 
G  or  7  crops,  by  which  is  obtained  the  utmost  amount  of 
produce  without  any  fallowing.  On  farms  of  6  acres  are 
found  no  horse,  plough,  nor  cart  :  the  only  agricultural 
implement,  besldi'S  a  spade,  fork,  and  wheelbarrow.  Is  a 
light  wcMiden  harrow,  drawn  by  hand.  The  whole  of  the 
land  it  dug  and  deeply  tri  iirhed  with  the  spade,  and  the 
whole  farm  work  is  carrit'd  <in  without  :iny  .issisiance 
Ijeyond  that  of  the  family.  The  live  stock  commonly 
consists  of  two  cows,  a  calf  or  two,  one  or  two  pigs,  a 
goat  or  two,  anil  some  poultry.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  crops  whirli  have  alrciily  been  noticed  are  cultivated 
nupo  these  sn^all  establishments  with  the  same  care  <ind 
success  as  on  the  finest  farms  In  the  kingdom.  The  com- 
nuiii  rent  of  land  is  .diout  '.'".«.  an  ain-,  and  the  weekly 
pay  of  a  day  labourer  .•)».  ( Mr.  SicliuU's  Report  on  Vol- 
land  and  Jklgium,  passim.) 


Horticulture — Numeroui  and  extmilve  gardens  sra 
cultivated  in  various  parti  of  the  kingdom  for  the  suunir 
of  the  town  markeU  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  com 
mon  hardr  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundancn 
and  excellence.     The  annual  value  of  this  kind  of  nrn 
duce  Is  estimated  at  8,000,000  francs.    Apples  and  cher 
ries  are  especially  good  and  plentiful,  and  are  founii  in 
every  farm-house  garden  in  the  kingdom.    The  eulturn 
of  the  vine  is  attended  with    considerable  success  in  se 
Tcral  elevated  localities  on  the  banks   of  the  Mouse' 
and  some  of  the  wine  there  produced  is  far  above  me' 
diocrity.    From  Belgium  England  obtained  the  cabbaoe" 
lettuce,  and  gooseberry.  ^  ' 

Floriculture In  Belgium  the  culture  of  flowers  is  gn 

object  of  as  much  gratiflcati  on  as  in  Holland,  and  tim 
climate  is  far  more  genial  for  bringing  forth  the  beautv 
of  these  amiable  ornaments  of  civilised  life.  The  last 
classification  of  the  Belgic  population  In  I H36  shows  that 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  tliere  were  then  100  professional 
florists,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  In  E.  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  The  tulip,  carnation,  and  wall-flower,  were 
brought  Into  England  from  Belgium. 

Manufactures — Wool,  in  Belgium,  is  the  object  of  an 
immense  industry.  The  manufactures  of  all  kind, 
employ  a  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of  which  the  annual 
value  exceeds  I4,000,(KM)  francs.  It  is  imported  from 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary 
Moravia,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  'f  ho 
annual  production  of  the  indigenous  wool,  of  pure  and 
mixed  breeds,  scarcely  amounts  in  value  to  20flooo 
francs.  ' 

Woollen  cloths  form  one  of  the  most  Important 
branches  of  manufacturing  Industry,  and  they  arc  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in  !•  ranee.  The 
dye  of  the  black  cloths,  wliich  are  made  in  large  quanti- 
ties, is  considered  to  be  more  permanent,  deep,  and 
beautiful,  than  that  of  the  best  English  cloths.  The 
casimirs  of  the  Belgic  looms  are  also  as  excellent  u  those 
of  France.  The  cnief  seats  of  tlie  woollen  manufacture 
are  at  Verviers,  Liege,  Dolhalm,  Llmburg,  HodiuioDt 
Stavelot,  Thuin,  Ypres,  and  Popcrlnghe.  ' 

According  to  a  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Verviers,  in  IHM,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  that  city 
and  its  environs  employed  alone  a  population  of  40,00(1 
operatives.  They  produce  annually  about  100,000  pieces 
of  cloth,  worth  2.t,000,OOU  francs,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  manual  labour 
Interest  of  machines,  and  buildings,  Ac,  is  estimated  ,it 
7'>,000,00()  francs.  The  number  of  looms  Is  double  that  in 
\HVi  ;  which,  considering  the  iutroduction  of  mechanical 
improvements.  Implies  an  amount  of  production  triple 
that  of  the  time  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was  supplied 
from  this  locality.  However,  the  cloth  manufacture  un. 
derwent  some  reduction  in  lH3.')-36.  Woollen  itulfs.such 
as  flannel,  coverlets,  serge,  bolting-cloth,  camlet.  &r., 
are  made  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  but  princi- 
pally in  Antwerp  and  Hainault. 

Carpels. — The  carpet  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Schuma- 
cher and  Co.  at  Tournay,  is  the  most  extensive  and  im. 
portant  in  Europe.  It  produces  ail  kinds  of  what  arc  ., 
called  Brussels  carpets,  from  those  which  adorn  the  | 
sumptuous  palaces  of  kings,  to  such  as  are  used  for  the 
floor  of  the  cottage,  ('onstant  employment  Is  given  to 
1,600  workmen,  who  occupy  from  80  to  100  looms,  and 
produce  annually  almut  120,0(X)  mitres  of  carpeting, 
seven  eighths  of  which  are  exportinl.  Besides  the  prin. 
cipal  manufacture  at  Tournay,  there  are  sevcr.al  othtn 
ol  secondary  rank  in  the  same  town ;  in  flrusseln, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Courtray. 

Flax  and  Linens uelgium  produces  a  large  quatititv 

of  flax.  The  annual  value  of  that  of  Flanders  anioun;i 
to  nearly  40,000,(XKI  francs.  The  various  manipulation) 
to  which  this  ]>roduct  of  the  soil  is  submitted  form  nn'- 
of  the  most  ancient  and  Important  sources  of  the  manufa^'- 
turing  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  mode  of  culture,  the 
order  of  crops,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  system  of  j 
manuring,  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  the 
process  of  steeping,  are  so  well  understood  in  lielfiium, 
that  its  flax  Is  alw.ays  in  grcit  demand  throughout  Euro[«. 
England  and  France  buy  nearly  all  the  flax  which  is  pro. 
duced  in  the  provinces  of  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Namur. 
Thi>  two  Flanders  supply  a  very  large  quantity  to  tha  I 
English  market. 

The  linen  cloths  of  Belgium  have  long  been  hifthly  I 
reputed.  Their  excellence  consists  in  the  goodness 'if  I 
their  quality  and  the  evenness  of  their  tissue.  The  most  ( 
esteemed  are  thosi?  of  (ihent,  St.  Nicolas,  Termomlo,  j 
Alost,  and  I.ockeren.  The  damask  table  linens  iifCour.  I 
tray  are  universally  .vknow ledged  to  be  superior  10 1 
those  of  every  other  .similar  manufactory  In  Europe;  [ 
they  are  also  made  of  great  beauty  at  llrussels,  Hru|iv!,  I 
and'  Neuve  Eglise.  The  towns  of  Ninove,  Auilernardf,  | 
Itenaix,  Granimonl,  Thielt,  Iloulers,  TourOiiy,  Kn^thrin,  I 
Ath,  Mechlin,  and  Tnrnhout,  are  renowned  forthfirj 
manufactures  of  linens,  in  which  they  carry  en  aconsiJc 
able  commerce. 

A  society  has  recently  becnestahliihed  fur  the  tplnnini  I 
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of  fiax  by  mtchlnery,  and  M.  Cockerlll  poueiiei  already, 
It  Liege,  a  large  flax  nplnnlnR-mUl,  worked  by  a  ateam- 
engine  of  90  horse  power.  The  only  manufactory  of 
lawn  is  at  Saintei,  in  Brabant.  In  France,  the  hand-loom 
linens  of  Belgium  arc  always  in  much  demand,  though  in 
competition  with  fabrics  supplied  by  machinery;  but  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  America,  wnere  they  were  exclusively 
preicrred  during  several  centuries,  they  have  now  given 
niacu  to  supplies  from  England  and  Germany.  In  IB36, 
there  were  sold  In  the  seven  markets  of  Kaat  Flanderv 
127,871  pieces  of  linen ;  a  quantity  which  uurpatses  by 
50,000  pieces  the  tales  in  1834  and  18.1.').  Valued,  on  an 
average,  at  120  fr.  per  piece,  these  sales  gave  motion, 
to  a  sum  exceeding  18,000,0(10  francs,  not  Including  at 
least  an  equal  quantity  sold  directly  without  appearing 
in  the  public  market,  or  consumed  by  the  produceri.  In 
tlie  same  year,  there  were  sold  in  the  market  of  Bruges 
21  %2  pieces  of  linen  ;  at  Courtray,  19,218  ;  at  Thielt, 
SiMO;  and  at  Koulcrg,  24,(178.  Total,  l.W,  118  pieces  ; 
representing  a  value  of  l,'j,000,ll00  to'  20,OIX),000  francs. 
Adding  the  produce  of  Brabant  and  other  parts  of  tho 
kingdom,  the  whole  amounts  to  nearly  750,000  pieces 
annually,  worth  about  100,000,(XX)  francs,  and  uifording 
occupation  to  more  than  400,000  persona  In  spinning, 
weaving,  and  bleaching.  The  process  of  bleaching  linen 
lias  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Bleach- 
fields  of  great  excellence  arc  very  numerous  in  the  two 
Flandcri,  Brabant,  and  Hainault. 

In  the  proTlnce  of  Antwerp  it  an  establishment  for 
bleaching  by  tteam,  the  most  important  in  tho  king- 
dom. 

Collon-^The  cotton  manufacture  in  Belgium  repre- 
sents a  capital  of  60,000.000  francs,  in  buildings  and 
machinery ;  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  at 
least  122,000.  Ghent,  St.  Nicolas,  Antwerp,  Turnhout, 
Mechlin,  and  Llerrc,  contain  the  principal  cotton  fac- 
tories of  every  description.  They  produce  aimually 
l,!iOO,000  piecei  of  calico,  and  400,000  pieces  of  printed 
tottons,  worth,  together,  nearly  84,(KX),000  franca.  Two 
thirds  of  this  produce  are  consumed  in  the  king- 
dom. On  the  Itt  of  Jan.,  183.5,  there  were  in  Belgium 
81  tlcam  machines  in  operation,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  ;  383,320  spindles,  82,17.")  of  which  were  inactive  ; 
and  23,309  hand-looms,  of  which  (5,703  were  inactive. 
£.  Flanders  it  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. In  183.5,  this  province  contained  60  steam 
machines  in  full  activity,  of  900  horse  power ;  15,272 
looms,  and  280,000  iplndles.  Thn  most  considerable 
establishment  In  the  kingdom,  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try, is  that  of  MM.  Ilosseel  &  Co.,  at  Ghent. 

iiVA.  —  The  production  and  manufacture  of  silk  pro- 
mise lo  become  an  important  source  of  Bclgic  industry. 
Already  the  annual  exportationt  to  France  exceed  the 
importations  from  that  country.  The  breeding  of  the 
lilk-wnnn  was  introduced  into  Belgium  in  lb26,  and  this 
jcjiartment  of  busineta  it  continuEilly  increaiing  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  The  mulberry 
appears  to  thrive  in  the  soil  of  tho  country,  and  the 
number  of  young  plants  now  cultivated  exceeds  two 
millions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  the  Belgic 
lilk  is  quite  as  beautiful  and  valuable  as  the  choicest 
kind  produced  In  the  French  provinces  of  Piedmont 
and  Uauphine,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  most  extensive  establishinents  for  rearing  tho  silk- 
vorm  arc  at  Mesliii  I'Ev^ue,  near  Ath,  and  at  Uccle, 
near  Brussels.  The  quantity  produced,  in  1837,  was 
J,(KHi  kilogrammes,  and  the  value  IO,(X)0  francs.  Ant- 
verp,  which  Is  the  principal  centre  of  the  manufacture, 
contains  1 2  establishments  for  the  production  of  various 
kinds  uf  silk  fabrics.  The  factory  of  M.  Dnysters,  at 
Llerre,  employs  60  looms,  which  are  about  to  be  in- 
ireasod  to  60O.  Velvets,  satins,  gros  de  Naples,  .^nd 
other  stuffs,  obtained  formerly  from  Naples,  ore  made 
titb  a  beauty  of  tissue  and  tints  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  silk  factory  at  Ucclc  is  remarkable  fur 
circUent  dyed  and  printed  fabrics. 

iacc  —  The  manufacture  of  lace,  though  now  less 
prosperous  than  formerly,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
loteign  comiictition.  "  Brussels  lace,  the  thre.id  of 
v'llcli  is  made  uf  the  llnest  tlax  uf  the  country,  is  supe- 
rior to  every  other  description  mode  in  Ilolgiuiu  or 
in  foreign  coinitrie.s,  ami  the  demand  for  it  is  kept  up  in 
nil  |iarts  of  the  world.  Us  peculiar  qualities  are  uulU 
rate  fineness,  and  a  great  elegance  and  variety  of  design. 
The  patterns  are  nil  wcrkud  sepurntu,  and  aro  stitched 
c!i.  The  flax  employed  grows  near  Hal,  and  the  best  at 
llebecqui'.  The  finest  description  costt  from  3,(K»to4,000 
Ir.  a  pound,  and  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold .  The  spinning 
ii  perfurnicd  in  darkened  rooms,  with  a  beam  of  light 
admittisl  only  u|)on  the  work,  throiiKli  a  small  a|)erture. 
The  mii.st  beautiful  tpcciment  of  liiis  exauisitu  article 
are  iiroduoed  by  the  houses  of  MM.  lardent-l'irlct 
and  Uucpetiaux,  at  Brussels.  The  lace  of  Mechlin  is 
ipcond  in  rank, with  ros|icct  to  richness  and  clegaiue. 
It  is  matle  .ilso  at  Antwerp,  I.ierrr,  and  Turnhout. 
The  litiet  of  nruB(;s,  Mcnin,  Yprcs,  Courtray,  (ihont, 
Alotl,  and    St.   Ni(;olat,   employ  a  great  number   of 


hands  in  the  manufacture  of  Valencien  point.  Mona 
contains  a  school  for  special  Initruction  in  the  art  of 
making  the  finer  kinds  of  lace. 

Tho  principal  manufacturof  of  tulle  are  at  Ghent, 
Termnndo,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  at  Uoullinn,  where 
one  establishment  fUrnishea  about  200,000  m^rcs  per 
month.  The  oxcolIcnvR  of  the  Belgic  embroidery  on 
tulle  it  uuivertally  acknowledged,  and  the  number  at 
fi-malea  employed  in  this  art  it  estimated  at  nearly  60,000. 
The  daily  earning  of  each  is  about  SO  centimes. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  and  tilver  lace  wat  formerly 
a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  but  it  is  now  much 
reduced  by  foreign  competition.  However,  the  oualitiei 
of  this  article  still  produced  in  Brussels  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  best  description  manufactured  in  Paris. 

Riband)  of  every  species  are  made  principally  at 
Antwerp,  Tournav,  and  Vpres.  This  branch  of  Indus- 
try formerly  cmployeil  1,000  looms,  and  12,000  persons, 
and  produced  aiuiually  about  three  thousand  million 
yards  of  riband  ;  but  the  manufacture,  in  (jonsequeiice  of 
large  importations  of  cheaper  kinds  from  Fraiu-e  and 
Germany,  has  very  considerably  decreased. 

In  1830,  thu  manufacture  of  elastic  stuflli  '"  i»ul- 
chouc  wat  introduced  by  M.  Vandermaeleii.  .More 
than  100  looms  are  employed  by  a  company  formed  fur 
tho  purpose,  and  v,triou8  articles  are  produced,  as  el<w 
gaiit  and  substantial  as  those  of  France  and  England. 

Fabrics  of  hair  are  produced  in  Brusselt  iu  great 
perfection. 

The  manufacture  of  hosieru  employs  about  50,000 
persons.  Its  principal  centre  Is  in  the  arrondlsseraent 
of  Tournay,  where  2,500  looms  are  kept  in  activity. 
.\boiit  the  same  number  are  found  in  other  ]>arts  of  Ihe 
kingdom.  The  coarser  articles  are  most  8uccessf\il,  and 
are  partly  exported.  Finer  kinds  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Saxony.  At  Arendunck,  in  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp, about  220,000  pairs  of  woollen  hose  are  annually 
manufactured,  and  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  knitting 
and  netting  are  produced  at  Brussels  and  Tournny. 

Hals  of  felt,  or  beaver,  are  made  siifHclently  good  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers,  —  and 
those  of  silk  are  of  very  superior  quality.  T'..l  latter 
kind  arc  made  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  kingdom,  so 
that  the  manufacture  uf  beaver  hats  has  consequently 
much  decre.ised.  Straw  hats  arc  abundantly  made  in 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp.  In  the  province  of 
Llegc  this  species  of  industry  occupies  C,()00  persona, 
and  employs  a  capital  of  2,000,000  of  Irancs. 

Leather The  preparation  and  various  manufac- 
tures of  leather  are  carried  on  with  undiminished  suc- 
cess. The  principal  tanneries  are  at  Stavelot  and 
Liege ;  there  are  also  many  at  Brussels,  Namur, 
.\ntwerp,  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  Tournay. 

Oil-cloth  is  made  as  good  in  every  particular  as  in 
France  and  England. 

Paper  factories  exist  in  every  province,  and  tho 
manufacture  of  thit  important  article  is  progressively 
improving.  The  produce  at  present  It  insumcient  for 
the  home  supply,  so  that  paper  for  hanging  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Paris ;  but  the  rapidly  increasing 
manufactures  uf  Belgium  will  soon  enable  it  to  possess 
this  and  cver>'  other  article  of  use  and  ornament  with- 
out resorting  to  foreign  countries. 

Printing,  S/c All  impressions  are  made  upon  paper, 

and  with  types,  manufactured  in  the  kingdom,  llio 
typographic  art  Is,  therefore,  an  important  department 
uf  national  industry.  In  Brussels,  and  several  of  the 
other  large  towns,  printing  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  ami  with  very  superior  skill.  In  fact,  the  print- 
ing of  Belgium  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  Paris, 
In  beauty  and  neatness  of  execution,  or  correctness  of 
text.  The  Belgic  press  is  principally  occupied  In  pro- 
ducing re-impressions  of  French  works  published  in 
Paris.  However,  the  number  of  original  works  increases 
every  year.  One  printing  establishment  at  Brussels 
now  produces  more  than  all  the  presses  of  the  country 
in  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  French  government ; 
and  this  remarktible  increase  arises  from  the  extensive 
system  of  reprinting  the  best  works  of  France,  which 
inimcdiiUely  appear  in  Belgium  commonly  at  about 
half  the  original  price.  The  injury  sustJtined  liy  the 
French  authors  and  booksellers  has  induced  those 
parties  to  form  a  combined  opposition,  sup|iorted  by  a 
large  amount  of  capitfil,  but  bitnerto  no  success  appears 
to  nave  attended  these  efforts.  General  complaints 
have  been  made  in  France,  and  that  government  has 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  Belgian  authorities  on 
tho  injustice  of  this  literary  piracy. 

I.ilhogrnphy  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  some  of  the  productions  of  Brussels  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  finest  specimens  of  German  arti.its. 
The  celebrated  geographical  establishment,  founded  at 
Brussels  by  M.  Vandermuclen,  )iossesses  a  good  press 
for  litliogr.-\phy,  maps,  ami  charts. 

lluokbinding  Is  executed  in  Belgium  in  the  best  Pa- 
risian  style,  and  firmness  and  ncatuett  have  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  cheapness. 
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Cabinel'tnaking  ii  a  lource  of  employment  to  nume- 
roui  skilful  operaHvei.  Brussels  alone  contains  above 
I0(),  and  many^oftnoir  articles  of  furniture  are  exported 
to  Ocrmany,  England,  and  America. 

Tlic  only  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  clocks 
is  at  Chenee,  near  Uegr.  Tlie  machinery  is  moved  by 
■team.  But  all  kinds  of  timc-nleccs  are  supplied  chiefly 
from  France  and  Switicrlanil ;  and  with  the  view  ot 
promoting  the  home  production  of  these  useful  instru- 
ments, the  government  annually  awards  premiums  and 
medals  for  the  most  perfect  specimens  produced  by 
native  artists. 

Mathetnalicat  intlrumenis  are  made  with  great  per- 
fection, especially  by  MM.  Themar  and  Sacre,  ofBrus- 
■els,  whose  reputation  in  thiii  department  of  art  has 
created  a  demand  for  their  productions  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Kngland. 

Musical  I'nslruments,  that  is,  pianos  and  wind  instru- 
ments, are  very  skilfully  mnnufaoturpd  at  Brussels. 
The  former  are  preferreii  to  those  of  (Jorm.iny,  and  the 
latter,  which  are  issued  from  Hie  establisnnient  of 
M.  Sax,  who  employs  1(K)  workmen,  have  an  European 
reputation  for  tone  and  elcKant  appearance. 

Articles  of  gold  .-ind  .lilver  work,  bronze,  and  jewel- 
lery, are  for  the  most  part  imported  from  France. 

MftaUurgu.  —  The  ahund.-inri'  of  mt't.ils  am!  coni- 
bustibles  in  H -l.-Hum  has  occasiniicd  the  establishment 
of  several  extensi  e  forges  for  tlic  melting  and  manu- 
facture of  iron,  cop,)er,  and  tin.  There  are  thre<>  prin- 
cipal groups  of  I'orf  PS I.  on  the  bankt  of  the  Mnusc, 

extending  from  its  entrance  into  H(•l^'ium  to  the  limits 
of  Namur  and  Liege :  '2.  between  llie  Mouse  vnl  the 
Samhre  t  and,  .1.  at  Chnrlcrny.  Besides  tliesi-  principal 
groups,  there  are  nunieniu'*  forges,  fiiundrie.s,  and  tni- 
works,  along  the  banks  of  the  lloyoux,  tlie  Uurte,  and 
its  affluents. 

In  1H37,  there  wore  in  the  kingtiom  2.1  coke  furnaces, 
and  66  of  charcoal,  each  of  the  forifier  yielding  from  " 
to  .">  times  the  prcniuce  of  one  of  the  latter.  Since  that 
period,  the  numl>er  of  coki-  turn.iees  h.is  prolmlily  been 
•t  leant  doiil)le<l,  as  'X  were  then  in  preparaliim,  of 
which  6  at  I. lege  were  to  be  of  more  i  nonnou«  diiiien- 
si<ms  and  powir  llian  any  in  Kiirope.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  Uelgic  foundries  is  e»timate<l  at  lfi(i,(KKl  tons, 
which  is  half  that  of  Fr.ince.  and  <me  fourth  oC  the  pro- 
duce of  Kngland.  The  average  price  of  iron  iiurnig  the 
7  ye.'irs  from  IH30  to  IMij  was  4lil  francs  per  ton.  tir.*! 
qualily,  —  and,  'c  ;iml  nuality,  3'M>  francs.  The  largest 
Iron-works  on  t.  n  CinUiniMit  are  those  of  M.  tdckerill. 
near  l.iege,  where  16  steam-enginrs  of  IMKl  horsepower 
are  consiantly  in  operation,  ami  from  Il.iKK)  to  4,(kk) 
workmen  arc-  employii,,  at  wages  which  avrage  .1  francs 
per  day,  showing  the  <>mploynit'nt  of  a  capital  of  two  or 
three  millions  of  francs  piT  ainiuin.  Copper,  as  welt  .is 
iron  is  worked  in  lliis  I'slalilishment,  .iiid  not  only 
massive  mali  rials  lor  the  eogiiiecr,  ami  niachines  of  the 
greatest  powir  and  dimensions  arc  constructed,  but 
various  delicate  and  ex.ict  niecliinlciil  instriiinents. 
The  enormous  colossal  lion  whiih  siij>pi>rts  the  tri- 
umphant pyramid  on  the  tiattle-lteld  of  NVat.'rlou  vas 
cast  In  the  foundry  of  M.  Cockerill.  His  niinierous  ami 
various  works  exteml  al>ove  a  mile  ,i|img  the  banks  ol'  the 
Meuse,  .and  oci'iipy  the  site  of  tlie  palace  grounds  of  the 
prince  pnlale  nl  l.iege. 

The  royal  cannon  foMiiJry  at  l.iege  is  a  magnificent 
assemlilage  of  the  re<iulsili'  apparatus  lor  inanufactoring 
the  largest  pieces  o(  artillery  in  iron  and  brume.  It 
consiits  lit  2  large  foiimlrles,  surroiiniled  by  Ii  reterbe- 
ratlng  furn.ices,  'i  extensive  forging  laclories.  ccmtalMlng 
I'l  llres  ;  ."i  ■leain-engiiies.  \c.Ac.  I!stabiisliment«  fur 
tile  ciinstructton  ot'  steam-engines  are  prlMcip.illy  ,it 
l.iege,  Brussels,  t'lniilerny,  TilleniMOt.  ani  Bruges. 
During  the  (eriiKl  from  |h'.<<i  in  |<|.'>,  the  number  I'f 
steam-engines  construiteil  in  the  province  of  l.iege 
aliiiie  was  illl.  of  A.KMI  Imrte  pnwer. 

SiiilmiilinK  It  an  impiiilant  br.nich  of  m.'tallurgy  at 
l.iege  ami  (  harleroy  In  the  l.itter  pl.ice,  aliont  .'i.Mio 
hniiils  are  emiilnyei!  in  tins  busniess  throoglnait  tin' 
winter.  I.legi'  Is  also  the  centre  nf  a  niHiiulaetore  i>l 
jWf-nrms,  which  ii  universally  renowned.  AIhiiiI  .'>o 
lartorles  of  these  articles  are  constantly  active,  and  their 
priHliice  is  largely  exportisl  to  America,  I'.gypt,  Turkey, 
(iermany.  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  tlie  Cnltrd  States  ill 
America,  tlie  riles  and  fiAllng-giiiis  nf  l.iege  are  pre- 
ferred to  thosi.  iif  B!rminKli.tiii.  I  mm  v.'4,(KSi  in  ;mi.ikki 
guns  ate  annually  exportcl  to  Braiil  almie.  The  prin- 
fipal  kinds  manufaiinreil  are. —  I.  single  and  doolie 
barielhil  guns  lor  sporting;  'i.  inoskels  for  niilllary 
use  ;  :i  iiioiinnii  glint  for  t.irloos  purposes  ;  t.  pistols, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Ix'st  liem  rliiKoti  of  guns,  are  iiiatie 
and  nnitlxil  with  ureat  caie  anil  .kill.  I'lie  niiinlier  ol 
guns  nf  different  kiiifis  niaiiiir.u'turiil  at  l.iege  In  In.k, 
was  i.Vi.U7!l.  and  of  pistols  'i'i,)i«i,  total,  a4'i.37!i.  The 
value  ol  these  it  I'stlniatiil  at  marl)  7.liliO,isiii  Iruii  s      I'hi' 

iiriKliiee   of  the  giin-fa<  lories   nl    l.iege  exreeils  that  of 
he  whole  of  I  raine.  and  in  Hie  iiuiiilMr  ul  ■rllvlet  It  is 
■ii|M>rlur  lu  that  of  illrinltinliam. 


Cutkry  forma  a  coniiderable  objoct  of  maoufiKturlnir 
Industry  in  the  province  of  Namur,  occupylos  about 
&,0OU  hands.  Other  establishments  of  this  nature  ate 
in  operation  in  Brussels,  Ghent,  Mons,  Leuzc,  and  Ath 

Steel  implements  and  edge  tools  are  made  in  several 
localities,  bi!t  the  main  emiply  of  the  kingdom  Is  froin 
Germany  and  England.  From  the  latter  market,  tiie 
annual  number  of  clasp  knives  imported  exceeds  AinuM 

Iron  and  copper  utensils,  aericullural  implements 
and  saddlery,  are  manufactured  tliroughout  the  kingdom' 

Carrianc-builditig  is  well  executed  at  Brussels,  witii 
res|>ect  to  strengtii  and  cheapness,  but  elegance  of  dciign 
is  very  generally  deticient. 

Porcelain  manufactories  exist  in  Brabant,  Hainault 
Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  At  Sept  Fontaines,  in  tlic 
last-named  province,  at  Brussels,  Andennes,  and  Tour- 
nay,  are  produced  articles  which,  in  delicacy  and  beauty' 
may  vie  with  those  of  every  foreign  manufacture,  ex- 
cepting SOvres. 

The  liifTerent  kinds  nf  glass,  in  plate  and  vessels,  are 
made  in  large  establishments  at  Namur,  at  Liege,  at  Vai- 
.St. -Lambert,  where  about  l,U(H)  hands  are  employed, aij 
at  C'harleroy,  where  there  are  44  furnaces,  employing  from 
I.KIKi  to  '2.(Mlll  hands,  and  producing  annually  a  value  of 
nearly  .^,IKX),n<H)  francs.  Four  lifllis  of  the  produce  arc 
exported  to  (iermany,  Holland,  Nortli  and  Sontli  Ame- 
rica,  and  other  countries,  t.'rystal  is  maniifacturtHl  at 
the  glass-houses  of  Namur  and  Val-St. -Lambert,  niulii 
beautifully  cut  and  fashioned  in  Brussels.  Casting  nl 
glasi  employs  about  IJdU  hands,  at  Oignie,  in  (he  pro(inri> 
of  Namur.  Tiie  same  district  contains  several  ractorii'i 
for  the  preparation  of  leAi/.' /crtd;  and  at  Brussels,  Ant. 
werp,  (ihcnt,  Mechlin,  Courtray,  and  some  other  cllio! 
are  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  the  varlduj 
cliemical  products  required  for  tiie  u-seliil  arts  ami  m,inii- 
facturei.  tVimH<'.<  of  tallow  are  manufactured  chiiilyin 
Antwerp  and  Hainault,  and  of  wax  at  Ypres  and  Tniirnar. 
Lamps  are  made  principally  at  Brussels  and  Liege,  but 
they  are  now  greatly  superseded  by  the  introdiicthin  uf 
gas,  wliicli  for  some  time  has  lieen  used  for  lighting  tho 
streeti  and  shops  of  all  the  l.irge  towns.  .Soap  factcirici 
are  numerous  in  Belgium,  ami  increaiiecontluii.tily.  Tlic 
soap  of  Tournay  is  nut  inferior  to  the  finest  sn.i|i  nf 
Marseilles.  AlosI,  Ninove.  Koulers,  and  other  towniof 
Flanders,  possess  a  great  nuinlHT  of  mills  and  presses  fur 
tlie  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  oil,  which  arc  partly  ex, 
ported  to  (lirtn.iny  and  Kngland. 

In  BelgiiiTi)  every  circumstance  apparently  concurs  fur 
the  suceesklul  culture  of  Ai  i*/.  and  tne  extraction  iiftup«r 
ironi  its  root  ;  liilt.  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  the 
lalioiir  and  capital  devoted  to  this  undertaking  have  not 
Invarialily  produced  an  aiieipinte  profit.  However,  alKiiit 
.'><lestalillslinients  are  in  full  .vtivlty.and  their  priKliui'li 
highly  appreciatiHl  lor  its  superior  ipialitles.  I' inirn  IV. 
tories,  in  Isaii,  iprodiici.ii  aHi  ve  'i.iKKI.IM  I)  kilograninid. 
Tliere  is  a  very  extensive  establishinent  for  lieet  sti^ar.ii 
tlie  village  of  VV.iterloo.  Tlie  kingdom  contains  almui  7" 
relineries  of  sugar,  fiireign  and  indigenous,  prmliiimk' 
'/'i.lHHi.iHKI  kilogrammes  |ier  anniiin.  Ilalf  of  the  wIm.Ii' 
niimlier  are  in  the  city  of  lilient.  will'  h.iii  l><.'|i;,  expurM 
111  arlv  t,(SKI,0(HI  kilogrammes  Vuli'  illiriirie  is  prienrnl 
princi|ially  in  'ill  niaiiul'actories  at  lloulers,  in  W,  Han. 
deft. 

Snll  refineries  are  niimeroin  in  the  nrovincei  of  .Ant- 
werp. Hainault.  and  Fast  I-  landers.  The  best  arc  in  iIil' 
cities  of  Antwerp  ami  lllienl. 

Tlie  breweries  in  dillereiit  parts  of  the  kingdom  nmoiu" 
to  nearly  'i.Hisi,  liesldes  l/Wi  malt  kilns.     Beer  is  tlieinii. 

moll  lu'verage  ol  ail  classes  ;  and  the  iH'St  is  iinul I  in 

llriissels,  l.ouvain.  Diest,  and  ll.U'gaerile.  In  lli.iluni 
l.oiivaiii  alone  h.is  40  breweries,  and  priHluies  aiiiiii.illv 
about 'iOOISKi  tons  of  Willie  laer.  A/iiK  hliiiuhe ,  a  kiihl 
for  whli  li  there  is  jilways  a  great  demand. 

Ill  iH.lii,  the  whole  niiinber  of  distilleries  fur  tlirvx. 
traciliiM  (if  alcohol  from  grain  uas  l,lt>.°i.  Tiny  iiIhuiiiJ 
most  ol  file  provinces  of  .\nlwetp,  llainaiilt,  iilul  II. 
two  I'l.inders  ;  and  their  produce,  iimler  llie  n|i|>i  IKiilou 
of  I'liH  <le  I'll',  or  gin,  lorins  an  linportani  ilem  In  tlie i\. 
port  tiaile  of  Hie  klngdnu  to  every  i|iiarter  of  llie  i;|.il» 

In  order  to  encourage  ami  fai  l<tate  improvetiM'iil  |[' 
niaiiul.ii'liires  and  industrial  pursuits,  the  gotiiiiMii'm 
has  instituted  |Mililicexiiililtlons  where  only  the  |irin|iiii, 
of  Hie  country  and  its  inlialnlants  are  aomiltisl  Tl, 
llrst  was  openiHl  In  Brussels,  in  IH.'<A,  when  'i,7'iT  oh|Mi< 
were  exhlliitiKl.  and  a  dl'.tribullon  wai  made  of  iniuir 
rout  metlals  of  golil,  sil\er-gilt,  stiier,  and  brotiri'. 

I'lilniti  — ,A  very  coMsldiralile  part  of  the  ri'H niii"if 
Belgium  IS  derive'f  from  a  tax  on  patents,  no  one  Isi;; 
illfiwiil  to  exenlte  an)  Itinle  ir  profession  villiihil  i 
paleni,  the  price  ol  whii  h  ih'peiels  upon  the  inioii'il  f 
prolK  ohi. lined.  Ileports  uf  Ininme  are  riipilri'i  fi 'Ki 
each  liidiviiliial  engaged  in  biisii.ess.and  the  gou'niiiiril 
assessors  exercise  iinpilsllornil  gower  in  assigiiiii|i  lli<' 
cltlseiis  to  el.isses  ol  dlrteniil  d<  gri  et.  The  niiniln'r  if 
patents  granted  liy  the  goternmenl.  In  \K\1.  fur  >•"( 
loM'iitioiiB,  was  71  )  for  linprovsineuli,  VI  i  lot  Ihi|>"||. 
at  Ions,  37. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  a  very  rapid  progress  has  been  observable  in 
almo.ot  every  department  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
uiercial  industry.  In  proof  of  which  it  is  alone  sufficient 
to  .iiiduce  tlic  following  record  of  the  number  of  licences 
eraiitccl  for  the  establishment  of  new  factories,  macliinery, 
and  nciiar  apparatus  for  carrying  on  each  process  of  the 
Industrial  arts :  — 


Province*. 

New 

New 

Period. 

manufacturing 
Eltohliihmenls. 

Sliam- 
engines. 

Antwerp 

ls:)U..ifi 

171 

18.11  ..-' 

asv 

»k 

West  Flniiiltrs 

IK.W  .  ,1(i 

W»i 

l.*) 

1833  -  .Tfi 

iii.'i 

'19 

1830  -  37 

l.M) 

ISO 

Lift;'.' 

1830  .37 

2.10 

81 

l.iinhurR 

1831  ..37 

li!',) 

l.iiiemburn 

18.30 

ill 

Nanuir 

18.14  ■  3f. 

37 

20 

The  mines  of  Iron  and  coal  arc  wrought  with  increased 
activity,  and  tlie  great  extent  of  commcrcia!  speculation 
Uslinwu  l>y  tlie  fullowing  official  account  of  capital  em- 
ImWni  liy  dlfTorent  companies  t^um  1833  to  lt)3M  :— 


CiLiI  mines  anil  iron  works 

Ci'iirral  Societies       • 

(ilass  works 

Simar  works 

Insurance  companies 

Iliads 

l.nan  Societies 

Miscellaneous  companies 

Total 


-  jo,.')4n,nno 

-'  4.5,0(H),0m) 

.'  8,(KK),(inO 

-  8.130,000 
.  71,2(K),(K10 

-  .^..^KLOOO 
•  43,I1(HI,(«)0 

-  ai,:".'i  .(KK) 
Fr.  2l.'),(l'.il,(KiO 


Sleam  Pniref .  —  By  a  calculation,  more  approxiniatl\  <• 
tlian  rit-'iirously  exact,  the  steiim-engiucs  actually  in 
o|iiTatli)ii  in  Delgtuin  represent  a  force  exceeding  that  of 
iiii.iHKi  hi.rscs  ;  and  the  meclianical  power  developed  by  a 
horsr  l)ei:iK  about  seven  tiini's  griiiter  than  that  of  a  man, 

II  icilliiws  that  steam  replaces,  in  ilolgiiiin,  the  labour  of 
lliUHHi  miMi.  In  France,  In  183.'),  there  were  iHii  sleam- 
fiiginos,  of  14,051  horse  power. 

Knffinrt.  Hor«pow. 

Ttie  iirofince  of  llninnalt  poueacd,  In  1837,  .341  of  l'^,H7 
I.irte  a.Ti  —    li,il35i 

Hr«li.mt  43  —       47* 

Namur  in  18.16,    31  —       378 

Antwerp  i*  —        i^it 

The  numbers  in  the  other  provinces  are  not  exactly 

asriTtaini'il. 

Till'  Vommcrce  of  nelgliim  at  present  extends  its  re- 
lations to  iiiiineroua  parts  of  the  world,  ami  iniiudes  every 
siiiiics  of  indigeniius  anil  foriMKn  production.  The 
-lurn!!'  .innual  value  it  represiMits  may  be  estimated  at 
;i,,ii.iiiiii,iKiO  francs;  that  is,  '.ilO,0<iO,UOO  of  Imports,  and 

IMI.hlKI.IKKI  orcXpiirtK. 

Till'  lolliiwlng  results,  di'diiced  from  the  official  t.ililos 
III' iiiiporls  and  ixports,  will  serve  to  convey  a  grneral 
iilr.i  111  the  forelun  eoiiimerii'  of  lleUlilin  :  — 

Ihi'Intal  value  of  importatlimii,  in  IHJM.  wa.'<  212,7.^.1:1'/ 
fr;>Mi''.  and  of  exportatloin,  I ;i.'i."'.l(U'.i'i  Iriiiics  ;  in  IMH.'), 
till' v.iliii' of  tinpiirtatliins  was  VI2,:i<iii.llli  I'r.iiii «,  and  of 
n|i'irl:iliiins.  HKi.7(l.'i.447  fr.3ni'.-.  The  aitiount  of  Ini- 
iiiirMliiins  inclildrs  that  of  the  meriliandUe  nnniliiliig 

III  iMiiid  at  the  iloiie  of  e.irh  (irecedinj:  year  ;  naini'ly, 
IrKlit.  l'.i,H'.'4.7'"i  francs,  and  lor  \XU.  I3.4/I'i.772  traiics. 
I'hi'  hiMidiiiii  yards  are  at  Antwi'rii,  llriiges.  Ilrussuls, 
I  iiiirlr.iy,  (ihi'iit.  I.iege.  I.iiuvalii,  Michlin.  Minis,  Nieu- 
iMirl,  0»tiiiil,  Kuri'inoiide,  Toiirnay.  and  Viiilon. 

\)i  the  liirelgn  imrrhatidl'.e  Iniporlid.  the  value  of  the 
sniiiniitionsuini'il  ill  the  kliiKdoin  w.n.ln  |h;i4.  l7l.'<'V.,7i.t7 
Iran.,  and  In  IH.I.'',  lii;i.H'«i.:it<'«  Ir.iiirj  ;  and  of  that  ix- 
piirti'd  to  foreidii  iiiimtrirs.  tlm  value  of  llilglc  proiline 
«,i<,  111  li:'.4,  IIH.ril(i,:il7  IVanrs.  and.  Ill  lH3.i,  I3h,ii37,i,i.i.i 
lrjiii> ;  uhi'ini'  II  ri'siilti,  that  the  value  of  rorrinn  pro. 
iliin  riiniiiinid  ill  lli'l(iliiin  I'M  iiilid  that  of  Ihi'  iiatlv  • 
irmlihi'  I'xpiirti'd  by  ft<i,:il4,''Hii  Irams,  in  1«:14,  and 
:''i.<V.',i'>.'i|  friiinn  ill  \'<». 

Thr  I'Xiiin.il  I  ominirri'  of  Bi'lj;luni  suncred  greatly  by 
till'  ri'vohitlon  111  KUi.  an  Holland  ban  since  rel.iliiid  and 
liioiiii|ii>llsi'd  till'  trade  with  all  the  iidoiiies  whlili  he- 
ImiHinl  I  )  the  kingdom  of  the  I'lilleil  N'elherhiniU.  How. 
nir,  It  appiars,  from  tlir  lollomlng  accoiiiit  of  com- 
niinliil  »lii|iping,  that  liie  tiiiinber  and  liniu.ige  of  ve««el» 
»lilih  I'lmrid  the  great  port  of  Aiitwtrp  In  K17  are 
niarly  diiuhie  those  of  |H'/.i,  the  year  prrviiiu»  lo  tlie  tevo- 
liiliiin. 

I  ho  iirtlrli's  wblib  lli'lgluni  supplier  to  I'nglanil  are 
laklwrk,  lla\,  maildir.  iluverni'id.  ^pl'lt(  r,  and  «hi'i'p'« 
mini ;  III  n  liiin  lor  »lili  li  I'ngliliid  «i'iid»  varliiiin  klinU  of 
I'lel  iiiid  V^int  liiiila  iiroihiii'.  and  ni,iiiiilarliiri'<  to  the 
i^iiii'  III'  about  a  niillloii  aiiiiiially,  iMr'  ting  piliii'l- 
jwlly  "I  liia<«  and  I  opjirr  inaiiillarlure*  niioii  labrii  i 
•lul  ).irii  harilware.  laitliiiivtare.  sot,  ibeep's  «ool, 
wiiiiii'd,  wuollin  y.ini  and  woollen  fabrics.      A  large 


portion  of  the  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloths,  <ind  tobacco, 
whicli  arc  exported  from  England  to  Belgium  are  there 
smuggled  across  the  French  frontier  by  means  of  largo 
and  s.igacious  dogs,  which  are  carefully  trained  for  the 
purfKise,  by  being  p.ampered  in  France,  and  haJf  starved 
and  ill-treated  in  Belgium.  They  are  taught  to  avoid  all 
public  roads,  and  when  they  find  themselves  noticed, 
they  slink  away  witli  their  burdens,  and  lie  concealed  in 
the  nearest  covert  until  they  can  venture  again  on  their 
journey.  A  reduction  of  the  high  rates  of  English  import 
duties  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  Belgium.  On  linen, 
furniture,  and  toys,  it  is  20  per  cent. ;  on  bobbinct,  30  per 
cent.  ;  and  the  rates  arc  very  high  on  hats,  paper,  sewing; 
silk,  books,  stationery,  apples,  pears,  mustard  seed,  nuts, 
and  tlie  oils  from  linseed,  rape,  and  hemp.  The  commercial 
and  manufacturing  citicsnf  Belgium  are,  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Liege,  N.imur,  Tournay,  Ypres,  Mons,  Louvain.Vervlers, 
Mechlin  ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  maritime  cities, 
which  are — Antwerp,  Ostend,  NIeuport,  and  Bruges. 
Slime  notice  of  the  great  extent  of  the  Belgic  commerce 
in  the  middle  ages  is  given  under  the  heiid  of  llittory  ; 
but  for  more  particular  accounts  of  its  astonishing  pros- 
perity at  that  remote  period,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  articles  Antwekc,  Uiie.nt.  and  Bhiioes. 

Commercial  Shipping.  —  Belgium  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  Ostend,  by  Antwerp,  by  Nieuiiort,  by  the  canal 
of  Bruges  to  Oostburg,  by  the  canal  of  Dunkirk  to 
Fumes,  by  the  canal  of  Olient  to  Terneusen,  by  the  canal 
of  Termunde  to  llulst,  by  the  Scheldt  from  Flesslngue  to 
Antwerp,  by  the  Sebeldt  and  the  canal  of  Willebroek 
from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  and  by  the  canal  of  Louvain 
.•xnil  the  Scheldt  from  Limvain  to  Antwerp. 

The  principal  ports  arc  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  Tho 
former  is  one  of  the  finest  in  l''.uro|ie,  and  afl'orils  recep- 
tion to  vi'ssi'ls  of  the  largest  tonnage.  The  situation  of 
Antwerp,  hetween  the  N.  anil  S.  eountries  of  Kurnpe, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  communication 
thence  to  Cologni',  seem  to  proinLse  to  this  port  a  futuro 
accession  of  great  European  importance. 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  ports 
of  Belgium  in  IKIh,  not  including  those  of  the  fisheries, 
was  137  ;  of  n hiih  the  tonnage  was  l'.i,535,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  composing  the  crews  1.0".)3.  Vessels  are  built 
at  all  the  sea-ports,  and  premiums  are  given  by  go. 
vernment  for  the  construi'tion  of  ships  for  sea  navi- 
gation. 

Steam.bo.'rts  are  increasing,  and  't  is  proposed  to  esta- 
blish them  on  all  the  principal  lines  of  commiiuicatiou 
by  water,  as  well  within  the  coiuitry  as  to  fiiieign  ports. 
At  present,  the  commercial  shipping  of  Belgium  Is  not 
more  than  about  one  nimteenth  of  what  it  ought  to  he  ; 
for  it  is  calculated  that  the  kingdom  requires  2,700  vessels 
lacli,  on  an  average,  of  1 10  Ions,  to  expert  its  indigenous 
products,  and  to  import,  by  ini<itnH  oi  it;  own  ships,  tliu 
iuri'igii  produce  which  it  annually  consiinies. 

Among  the  indications  of  increasing  commerce  in  llil- 
giiini,  must  be  remarked  the  progressive  activity  of  tho 
port  of  Aiitui'rp.  The  iiuinber  of  vessels,  from  all  parts 
of  the  wiirld,  which  entiri'd  lliere,  and  their  tonnage, 
during  the  lour  years  IH34-37,  were  as  follows  :  — 
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The  m.inber  of  passengers  who  arrived  at  Antwerp  Itt 
IH37,  I)y7  Klrani-pai  ki'ls,  li  of  wliiih  wii  I'ligiiab,  was 
4.IKNI.  At  Ostend.  in  the  same  yr.ir,  .Vill  vessels  entered, 
and  2.000  passengers  iiy  the  I'ligilih  steamers  j  and  at 
Bruges,  143  vessels  iiilered,  of  Ik.ikni  loiia. 

Miimy.  —  The  Iraiif  is  the  iiioiietary  unit  of  Belgium, 
I  and  Its  divisions  are  iii.ide  arrurding  In  the  urciinal  sys* 
ti'in.  I'liere  arr  II  ditlrnnt  llelgic  coins,  nainely,  2  of 
gold,  —the  pli'ie  of  40  fraiiis,  ami  tliepii'ce  of  i'O  francs  i 
••»  of  silver.-— pit'ces  of  .'i  trams,  2  francs,  I  franc,  half  a 
I  Ir.iiii'.  and  n  ipi.trtir  of  a  franc  ;  I  of  coppiT,'— pieces  of  Id 
iinllnii's.of  .'i.of  2,anilol  I  reiitinie.  The  lliiriii  of  Brabant 
Is  worth  I  Irani'  n|  rciiilini's,  ,ind  it  Is  ilivided  Into  20 
Mills,  each  sous  Ih'Jii),'  n^Mn  diviilrd  Into  12  deiiiers. 

The  IIAlililis  ,Ui>uniiir,<  Is  iit  llriisscls.  The  value  of 
silver  anil  copper  coins  wiilih  were  Ihciice  issued, during 
the  perliKl  IK32-37,  was  |li,i'41,lK)H  francs.  The  moiielary 
capital  existing  in  Biigiuin  is  estiniatcd  at  2lsi,INHi,iHI0 
francs.  'I'lic  ancient  coins  of  the  I'ays  Has  are  still  ill 
circulation,  but  their  number  daily  diminishes. 

Till  value  of  the  Fnglish  »ovi  reign  in  Belgic  money 
',»  2'^  I'r  nil's  20cclittnie»  ;  and  the  Kiigllsh  shilling,  I  franc 
III  I'l'iitiines, 

tliiiikt  iiwrf  I'linimrriiiil  Soihli(ii.  ~  Belgium  posse'set 
•cTeral  laige  financial  CHlublishmeiils,  deviil',*  In  indus- 
trial aiiil  roinnienial  uperalloiis,  whiih  render  an  lm< 
inrlise  sei'vlci'  to  the  maiiiilactiires  and  romiiii'ri'e  of  tho 
loiiiilry.  At  llriissrin  an  iissiii  l.ition  was  fi'iincd,  b\  rojul 
Hiillio'.lly,  on  till'  '/Mlh  of  August,  IH'i'j,  with  a  charier 
lor  27  years.  It  is  entillid  the  .Viui.'«i  (ii'MCMi/c  iwiir 
Jiivuriur  I'tmluilrii,  and  Us  ubievt  is  to  devclope  tlia 
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retources,  and  promote  the  prosperity,  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  Its  capital  consiits,  1st, 
offtO.OOO.OOO  florins  ( 105,»i(),000  fr. ),  of  wliicli  i«),000,000 
are  vested  in  real  properv,  and  30,000,000  In  60,000 
■liares,  eacli  of  500  florins,  at  an  interest  of  ft  per  cent. ; 
2iliy,  of  a  reserved  fund,  formed  of  a  tliird  of  the  divi- 
dends, and  wliicli,  in  183(i,  amounted  to  'iO.OOO.OOO  francs. 
It  issues  notes  to  the  amount  of  40,000,(KH)  francs,  for 
fumi  of  .W,  100,500,  and  1 ,000  francs ;  and  its  general 
operations  consist  of  the  discounting  of  commercial  bills, 
receiving  deposits,  making  loans  and  advances,  and  in 
various  ways  affording  accommodation  to  facilitate  com- 
mercial transactions.  The  administriitive  l>ody  is  form<-d 
of  a  governor,  who  Is  nominated  by  the  liing,  sIk  direc- 
tors, a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

The  BatUi  of  Bi-lftiuin,  at  Brussels,  was  instituted  bjf  a 
royal  decree  of  the  IVth  of  l-eb.,  lH:i.'i,  with  a  charter  lor 
28  years.  Its  capital  is  •2(l,0(K),(K)0  francs,  in  20,(KI0  shares, 
each  of  1.000  francs.  The  rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent. 
It  operates  at  once  as  a  bnuk  of  deposits,  of  circulation, 
of  mscount.  and  of  accommodittion  to  the  roininerciai 
classes  similar  to  that  afforded  l)y  the  society  just  de- 
■cribed.  A  direi  tor  and  four  administrators  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  liing,  and  the  accounts  are  annually  audited 
by  a  general  assembly  of  the  holders  often  sliarcs. 

Among  the  dependencies  of  the  Soculi-  llruiiaU\  are 
the  Society  </  Ca/iitalists,  with  a  capital  of  .'id.lHW.oOO 
francs;  the  Socitly  nf  Comt/wrc.-,  vnyitaX  I(),(KK1.0(m);  and 
the  National  Society,  with  a  capital  of  l.^.(KXl,(NIO  francs. 

The  Bank  of  Helgium  lias  tornied  a  Society  tif  I  nitcil 
Shares,  with  a  capital  of  4(I.(KHI,(HI0  francs.  Ihider  the 
tame  patronage  was  established,  in  iNil.'i,  the  ISank  i\f 
Liege,  for  40  years:  it  has  a  fund  of  4,(K)(I,0(KI  francs,  in 
(hares,  each  of  1,000  francs.  In  Ih37,  a  great  tinancial 
KM'iety  was  foundi-d,  under  the  title  of  the  I'iniimeicKil 
BanJt  qf  AtUwcrp  i  its  term  is  for  'JS  years,  and  its 
capital  28,000.000  francs,  in  shares,  each  lif  I. Uio  francs. 
Numerous  other  institutions  of  this  nature  exist  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  ammint  of  capital 
possessed  by  anonymous  scHJeties  authorised  liy  the  gn- 
vernment  since  IKM  excee<ls  SINI.IKKI.INNI  francs.  1  he 
conditions  of  success  to  these  societies  are  that  they  •cm- 
fine  their  com|>elltii»i  lo  sin  h  industrial  i>|ierHtioiis  us  the 
inanur.i('ture  of  the  nielals  and  iither  substances  of  in- 
trinsic and  permanent  v.due. 

The  amount  of  properly  insured  against  fire,  in  the 

rear  IH;I7,  by  II  insurance  companies  of  llelgium.  u.is 
.TWi.xi'J.'ii:/  francs:  in  addition  lo  wliiih.  an  ainniin'. 
estimated  at  200,000, isX)  francs,  was  insured  by  foreign 
comuanies. 

HiigMt  and  Meaium.  —  Itelginni  has  ndopteil  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  I'leiich  metrical  system  ; 
the  fundamental  principle  oi  uhich  Is  tlie  measure  of 
length.  Its  unity,  the  moire,  is  the  ten-niillioiitli  part  of 
a  qiLidraot  of  the  meridional  circle  of  the  earth,  'i'he 
length  of  the  mrlrc  Is  nearly  an  in>  li  less  than  an  Ilnglish 
yaril  ami  half  a  i|uarter ,  that  Is,  3  ^Mi^ftii  tl.  I'lii'  unit 
ufsuucrllciai  measure,  tile  aie,  is  a  square,  of  Kliich  the 
side  IS  10  mitres.  The  unit  of  the  measure  of I'lpacity. 
the  Hire.  Is  a  cube,  of  Khich  the  side  is  Ihe  tenth  pari  of 
a  mi!tre.  The  tierc  is  a  cubic  iiictri'.  I  he  unit  of  the 
measure  of  weight  is  a  ccnfimetic  cnlN'of  distilled  water  ; 
that  is,  a  cuIn'  ot  uhich  the  ^idc  U  .'i  lionduMltli  part  of  a 
Mttre.  The  itlniTJUy  iiieasiin's  uri  thr  flcciiirntrr,  l,ilu' 
tiiilic,  and  uiyiianttlrr ,  Ihat  is.  niiasures  roiilalnliig 
se\erally,  10,  l.isK).  and  Im.ihsi  metres.  Measures  of 
length  are  the  iiiUn.  or  lineal  unity,  tlie  ihcimilrc, 
ciHlimtln,  and  tnilliinrlrc ,  "huh  seterall)  repic.senl 
the  tenth,  linudreillh,  .111(1  lluiusandth  parls  ol  a  metre 
Land  Is  mi'asured  liy  the /or /i/m  . i  ont.ilhloi;  lii,i,isiii,|uare 
hii'tres  ;  the  are.  loiilaining  l<S'  sipian*  metres,  anil  Ihe 
r^n/iorr,  which  is  I  sijiiaii'  in>tri..  lor  lioiild  and  ilrv 
mea*ure,  an*  iise.l  tin*  Utr<\  w)ii<  li.  as  idreiwiy  descrltied. 
Is  a  cube  of  wbhli  tlie  shb*  i«  the  tenlli  part  of  a  metre  ; 
and  Ihe  ilvcalitre.  A. ,  Inline,  and  kilnhlre  —  decimal  niiil- 
tiiiles  iif  Ihe  llln*.  or  10.  Iim.  and  l.issi  litres.  The 
ditiUiIrr  is  a  tenth  pan  i>tlhe  litre  I  or  »<dld  nieasuie, 
are  used  Ihe  ttere  .iiid  ile,  IsliVe  i  that  Is,  a  ctiliic  metre 
ami  Its  tenth  part.  I  i  r  the  me.iaiire  ol  weliihl.  are  usid 
the  XI iiiismc.  already  expialiieil  ,  the  iln  iitirmii me,  i.r  III 
gr«  lino  >  i  lii»"  iilntt limine,  or  l.i«»i  Kraiiiuies  ;  ami  Ihe 
uuiHi.il,  or  I'si  kilo|iramiiM»  Ihe  iln  iummine  Is  a 
trnlh  part  of  Ihe  gramme.  It  Ilia)  In'  usi'iiil  lo  add  the 
rorrrs|Kindeiil  vahie  of  a  (i  w  ol  thisi.  iiieasuies  u  Ith 
those  of  Kiigiand.  and  for  more  elalHirate  i'\|ilaiialliiii>,  a 
r<'lereiice  may  lM*male  lo  Ihe  Annitiiire  ile  t  tihserviitoire 
de  Himirllti,  par  M   tjuetclel,  IS!"  and  l'«a',i. 
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The  anrii  III  prill  Im  ill  iiieu«iite>  uhh  h  are  illll  par- 
tially uird,  are  too  mimeroiii  lor  rxplaiiatloii. 


Road*  of  tlie  first  claii,  paved  or  macadamiied  uui 
numerous  others  of  secondary  character,  intersect  thn 
Belgic  provinces  in  every  direction.  After  EnKlanil 
Belgium,  in  fact,  is  the  next  country  of  Kuropr  In  which 
lines  of  road  exist  in  the  greatest  numlier,  and  are  kfiS 
in  the  best  condition,  'rhoy  are  broader  and  mure  re 
gular  than  those  of  F.ngland,  and  are  intlnltely  hotter 
managed  than  the  roads  of  France :  they  are  also  capable 
of  sustaining  the  greatest  extremes  and  chanuei  of 
weather,  without  undergoing  any  injury  worthy  of  notire 
The  highways  of  the  state,  of  the  tirst  class,  have  n  widtii 
of  lU  mitres  50  centimetres ;  those  of  the  second  class 
are  made  13  mitres  (iO  centimitres  In  width,  if  tlicy  tr,i. 
verse  woods  and  thickets,  if  not,  11  mitres  70  ci-nti" 
mitres.  Provincial  roads  have  a  width  of  a  mitres  74 
centimitres.  In  these  dimensions,  the  lateral  b.iiiks  or 
ditches  are  not  included.  The  whole  surface  (lecuiiirj 
by  the  roads  of  Uelgiiim  is  estimated  at  70,000  liectarvs 
or  lilO.IMH)  Knglish  acres.  Those  of  tlie  first  and  second 
class  are  made  and  maii.tainod  by  the  state;  the  pro. 
vinclal  roads  arc  the  afi'air  of  the  provinces;  and  tlic 
smaller  byways  lielong  to  the  communes.  It  Is  calcu. 
lated  that,  in  Belgium,  a  league  of  road,  or  3ni.  KiiglUh' 
costs  ill  construction  I.Mi.OOd  francs.  Besides  several 
new  state  roads  in  cimrse  of  execution,  about  ;v\  nf,^ 
provincial  roads  liave  bi>eii  planned  and  undertaken ;  and 
a  company  has  been  formed  for  the  opening  of  IliNiin 
of  roads,  railw.iys,  and  canals,  on  the  plain  of  the 
C'ampine. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in  which  a  Keiirral 
system  of  raitwaya  has  Ih  en  plan.ietl  and  executed  liy  tlii> 
governmi  nt  at  the  public  cost  ;  and  certainly  it  is  {„| 
honouralile  distinction  to  have  given  the  first  example  iif 
such  a  national  and  systematic  ptovlsion  of  the  means  of 
rapid  I'ommimlcation.  The  undertaking  was  ilrst  pro. 
jeitedin  |h;I3,  and  the  object  proposed  was  lo  unite  ||ii, 
principal  commercial  towns  on  one  sidi*  with  the  sca^ 
and  oil  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  I'rame  ami 
I'rnssia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  Is  most  favoiiralily  si. 
tiiated  for  the  experiment  of  a  general  system  ol  rail. 
roads.  It  is  cmiipact  in  form,  o'  moderate  exic  nt,  is 
surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by  active  commcnial 
nalioiis,  and  on  the  liiiirth  by  the  sea,  from  which  It  ii 
separated  oiilv  liy  a  few  hours'  voyage  from  I'JikI,,iii|, 
On  the  \V.  side  are  the  tun  large  anil  commodious  pom 
of  Aiitvterp  ami  Osteiid.  and  Its  K.  frontier  is  dlsta.it 
only  a  few  le.igiies  from  Ihe  Khilie,  which  atToiiU  a  run- 
ni'Ctioii  Willi  the  nations  ot  central  and  ,S.  Knrope.  It  it 
therefore  in  possession  of  convenient  markets  for  Iti 
lirodiietioiis,  and  ol  great  lacllities  for  all  extensive 
Ir  iiisil  tr.'iile.  The  physical  nature  of  Ihe  country  is  aim 
most  f.'ivoiirahle,  beiiiu  lor  th«  most  part  verv  flat,  and 
reipiirlug  but  livv  ol  thosi*  costly  works  of  lcvelliii|i,  tim. 
nelliiig,  ami  eiiihaiikiiieni,  whicli  seive  lo  liii  renM' >o 
enormously  the  expense  of  similar  undertakings  in  l.n||. 
lanit.  The  ^overnnient  first  i  niployed  skiilul  eiiKiiiiTri 
to  suKiy  ll<e  kliigdoiii,  and  to  delermlne  thi'  m.dn  hiii's, 
uilh  i't*i;aril  not  only  tothe  physical  circotiislances  nt  the 
surface,  but  to  Ihe  iiiteresis  ol  the  lart;!  towns  and  Ihiir 
\.irioiis  Illations,  internal  and  lorelgii.  In  May,  |s;u,i 
law  was  (lasited  for  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  iinipom-d, 
and  the  i  ily  ol  Mei  lilin  was  made  the  ci  iilri'  ol  llie  sii. 
teiii,  with  lour  piiiii  Ip.il  br  iii<  lies  extending.  N.  lo  ,Aiit. 
uerii  ;  I- .  lo  l.oii\aiii.  I.iege,  \  ervii  rs,  and  the  frumlcri 
of  l'rus.>la.  lo  be  contliiiied  by  a  private  i  ompaiiv  lo  I'm. 
lo):iie  ;  .S.IhroiiKh  Brussels  and  Ihe  province  o|  llaiii.tili 
to  the  Kreiiih  frontier  near  \',deiii  ieiines ,  and  \V.  ii, 
I  III  iidernioiiil.dheiit.and  Unices,  lo  (Isteiid.  II)  adopting 
Ihe  lilies  that  i on, ■  iilrate  at  Met  liliu, a  larger  nun  Isr  nf 
ti>Hns  are  passed  than  liy  taking  lltiissels  lor  the  miir.il 
klalioii.  anil  lie'  distance  from  .\iitwer|i  lo  the  V .  Irnninr 
I*  coiulderabi)  less  ;  hut  some  regret  lias  lieeii  exprnsoi 
that  Brussels,  Ihe  metropolis  ot  the  kingilimi,  was  ii  1 
chosen  as  Ihe  centre  ol  the  system.  The  ItelgUn  ^'n- 
tiriimeiil  nierely  reipiires  Ihat  Ihe  iinderiaklii»>  <liniili{ 
pa)  Its  own  expi'iines,  — ih.il  It  should  be  iieliliei  al<iii. 
den.  lit  r  a  solitee  ol  reveliiK*.  The  expeiisi's  i  no  i,t 
ol  the  I'ost  ul  maliiti  name  and  repairs,  Ihe  p.iyiinnt  if 
liittrest  upon,  and  the  ^r.idiial  reilein|itioii  ol,  Ihe  in. 
pital  invested.  I  or  tlit*  last  oIijih-I,  .i  ptolil  of  .1  per  lent 
per  aniiiim  is  e*. peeled  upon  the  original  oiillat.  IhikiuI 
the  I  urreiit  expensi't.  Hi  shii  >.  it  iii.iy  eonliih  nlly  l<> 
aiilh'Ipaled  Ihil  tin*  liii  ii  ise  ol  lommi  r>  nil  ti.illic 
Ihroiiifhoiit  Ihe  kingdom  will  repay  the  outlay  ol  tin-  ^">. 
terniiieiil  h\  lin  reasllig  the  anioiiiil  of  Us  retiiiiii'  All 
the  rullroaiU  eslablislnil  liy  Ihe  governnieiit  of  lleli:iiitii 
liau*  been  formed  lor  a  double  line  of  rails  ,  hiil,  e\ci'|>l 
III  partial  Instate es.  only  one  line  is  lanl  down,  it  Is'iiii 
inlinikil  to  .idd  Ihe  ollnr  when  leoiilri'd  A  sinnlti 
pl.iii  of  loiiiineiiciiig  with  »  single  line  1»  ||i  in  isllr 
.idopliil  III  Ihe  I  nned  MLitrs  of  ^iiorha.  Thi m-lnl 
eoiistriielioii  in  BelKluiii  h.i>  tarled  Itoiii  '..IN4i/.tii  M  ,i«l'l^ 
per  'iilie,  Hlilih  is  iiim  h  In  low  Ihe  rile  ol  expeisi-  in- 
iiirii'd  lo  I  iitiUiid  and  rniiiie  The  Mam  leslei  siul 
l.iverptMtl  Illll .  and  many  oiheis,  cost  alHiiit  4'""*/  |.*'r 
mile  ;  the  short  line  Iroiii  London  lolireeiiw  hli 'JHi.'Si/. 
a  mile  ;  and  Ihe  eitllimled  lOtt  per  liille  ol  Ihe  lino  |>iu- 
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jpctcd  from  I'ari*  to  Havre  varies  from  15,000{.  to 
'jl  (Hill/.  In  tliR  United  States  of  America,  the  expenses 
(iictuite  between  '2,0fl(W.  and  6,000/.  a  mile.  It  is  worthy 
„f  remark,  that  the  actual  cost  incurred  in  UelKiuiti  has 
(■xcec.led  the  e.ttimatc  of  the  engineers  by  only  8  per 
cent.  1  while  io  Kn^land,  the  estimates,  fur  instance  of  the 
Leniiini  and  Ulrininghain,  and  of  the  Great  Western 
railways,  have  been  exceeded  in  the  cost  by  1(10  per 
cent  In  cheapness  of  fares,  the  Uelgiaii  railroads  far 
turpasi  those  of  Kngland.  The  length  of  the  line  be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Uriisscls  is  27}  miles  ;  the  fare,  in  a 
lint  class  .cftiriagc,  2s.  fid. ;  while  a  uearlv  similar  dis- 
tjiice  ill  Kngland,  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  Is 
5j.  ft*.  In  Belgium  there  .ire  four  kinds  of  railway  car. 
risset  i— the  Berlin,  diligence,  char-i-luuic,  and  wagon, 
'fhe  charge  in  the  two  first  is  at  the  rate  of  1^.  a  mile, 
and  they  answer  to  the  Kngllsh  mall  and  coach,  for  which 
the  rate  of  charge  per  mile  is  'iid.,  or  nearly  double. 
'The  chars-a-banc,  wliicli  are  used  by  great  numbers  of 
Hid  poorer  class,  are  but  three  farthings  n  mile,  and  the 
jagiins  arc  only  one  Inlfpenny. 

I'liat  the  aduptiou  of  a  8y.stem  of  low  fares  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  inaibigers  of  railways,  may  clearly  be  seen  in 
tiic  fact  that,  in  Belgium,  where  tlie  charges  are  only  one 
half, or  a  third  of  those  in  Kngland,  the  proportion  of  the 
iiopulation  who  travel  is  live  times  greater;  for,  accord- 
In^  to  olticlal  documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
iraieUer*  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  com- 
p.irccl  with  the  population  of  the  towns  along  its  course, 
Uiics  one  trip  to  each  person  in  a  vear  ;  while  a  similar 
loinparison  of  the  travellers  and  population  on  the  line 
liotweeii  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the  average  iiuni> 
Kr  111  "■'I'"  '"  "'"'''  individual  to  be  live.  Since  the 
eil,ililishiiient  of  railway  comniunieatlon  between  these 
l»o  ciiies,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  expense 
of  tranlllng  to  one  half  of  the  previous  charges  on  the 
romiiiiin  road,  the  intercourse  lias  become  nearly  ten 
liini's  greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  UitVercncc  is  mainly 
iH'ca><"i"'<'  '>y  "'"  i'ooi'cr  classes  being  enabled  to  av.iil 
tiieiiiselvos  of  this  means  of  locomotion,  both  for  busi- 
nrss  and  recreation  ;  an  advantage  of  wliich  the  same 
cUiies  in  Kngland  are  unl'ortiimitely  ileprived,  by  the 
nmuiiiit  of  railroad  fares  being  kept  above  their  reach. 
Tlif  rate  of  charge  per  ton  fur  extra  liiggane  and  nier- 
clLuidUi'  on  the  Brussels  and  Antwerp  line  is  less  than 
iW.  anilii'i  and  on  the  London  and  Uirmingham  lino. 
If.  i'l.  AiioDier  point  in  which  the  Belgian  r.iilway  ear- 
ri.ip's  surpass  those  of  Kiiglaiid  Is,  that  of  evenness  and 
iii.iliirnnly  of  motion.  They  move  without  that  oll'iislve 
Ihiimpinij  and  swinging  for  which  the  Kngllsh  vehicles 
„l  tills  kind  are  disliiigulshed  ;  Ihey  are  also  niiicli 
loalrr  and  belter  finished  ;  and  their  velocity  varies  from 
ji  to  30  miles  «ii  hour.  T'le  benefiei.il  elTect  of  the  go- 
viriimeiit's  imdertaklng  the  I'stablislmient  of  a  general 
M'ti'in  of  railways,  is  obviuus  In  the  introduction  of  this 
1  ;)|iurtaiit  means  of  coinmiiniiatioii  iiiueli  earlier  than 
I  mill  liave  been  aeciiniplUhid  by  the  ii'iiarate  operations 
III  liriv.ite  companies;  and  to  the  olijiclion  that  th>j 
Itmirniiiinl  may  exercise  a  too  despotic  Infliieiiee  over 
|iublir  IravellIng,  It  may  be  replied  tli,.t,  rroin  the  ex- 
|i,. iiiic"  ail'nrded  l>y  the  chartered  railroads  of  Knvlaiid, 
ini  nut  likely  that  the  control  of  the  state  will  In  more 
jKiiji.le  lliail  that  of  the  iliie,  tors  of  pmUe  coin|ianies: 
11(1  a-  .1  proof  that  the  Belgic  governiiient  nfiers  no  dis- 
(iiurai:i'nieiit  to  private  speculatliiiis  of  this  naliiri',  it 
init  lie  staled  that.  In  |h:Is,  tiier:-  bid  been  lUi  .ippllcatnins 
([r.ii:tiil  by  the  goveniiiient  for  minii'ron<i  branch  rail- 
rial',  many  of  which  are  opened,  and  uthert  lii. active 
|iri'|iar.itliin. 
tiinu/i.  — Tlio  length  o(  the  course  of  canals  In  Bel- 
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glum  amounts  to  4GO,2'20  niiitros,  and  that  of  the  navigable 
rivers  to  !l6'2,7lfi  mitres.  Hence  the  total  extent  of  in- 
l.ind  navigation  Is  1,12'2.9GB  mdtres,  or  851  Kngllsh  miles. 
The  facilities  tir.j  afforded  for  the  transport  of  heavy 
merchandise  and  agricultural  produce  between  the  prin- 
cipal places  tn  the  kingdom  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
prosecution  of  all  industrial  and  commercial  business. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  name,  direction,  and 
length  of  each  canal  in  Belgium. 

Biisin  oj  the  Scheldt.  Mtires. 

C.  of  Boll  lo  Due  to  Macstricht           -  -  22,8(10 

Hriigts  to  I'Ecluse           -  -           -  10,0(10 

Bruges  to  Ostcnd        -              -  -  2j,H0O 

Caraman  —  Hainault            .  -  800 

Ghent  to  Bruges           -  -            -  42,370 

Ghent  to  Terneusen                -  -  21,000 

La  I. ieve  — Flanders        -  -  41,100 

Louvain  —  Brabant                  -  -  2!),.^00 

Mocrdyek  —  W.  I'landers  -             -  lO.NdO 

Moenvaert — K,  Flanders         -  -  21,171 

Mons  to  L'onde                -  .            •  17,888 

I'asschendacl  to  NIeuport         -  -  21,2.\5 

I'omeracul  to  Antoing            .  .  •£\,iif}\ 

Stekenen  — K.  Flanders  -           -  4.720 

Willebioek  to  Brus.sels            -  .  30,000 

llmin  <)f  the  iUusc  and  Scheldt. 

Charleroi  to  Brussels         -  -            .  T4,,')29 

hasin  of  the  Aa. 

Boeslnghe  —  W.  Flanders           -  .  0,460 

Bergues  to  F'urnes                  .  .  13,.'inO 

Dixmiide  to  llandzacmu              -  -  I^.^IH) 

Dunkirk  to  I'linies                .  .  8,37(1 

Fumes  to  Nieiiport           -  •           -  1(\.'iko 

Loo  —  W.  Flanders                 .  .  14I920 

4(i0,220 

yeu<  Canah  not  computed.  

Chimai  to  c.  of  t'harlerol  -  -    (iS  000 

C.  of  F.spierres  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Marck  -  8,,Vi<» 
The  north  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Meuse  ina.dOO 
Dicst  to  Troii-Fontalnes  -  .    40.000 

Junction  from  the  .Scheldt  to  the  Ly»        .    ififiW 
The  iMeiise  and  Moselle,  near  Llegb  -  279.712 

Lierre  towards  /aromel  .    2h  7(io 

Zelzaete  to  the  sea  -  .  -    50,'.iOO 

Mons  In  the  Sambru  .  .    3(i,()(X) 

[See  //ifirn-.J 
Popula'.uin —  riie  population  of  Belgium,  liy  the  last 
census  of  Dec.  31.  ICHfi,  amounted  tiil.irj.lidd.  It  belongs 
lo  three  prlni'lpal  races,  the  riermiiiic,  which  comiire- 
lieiuls  the  Heinings  ami  Cernians  ;  the  (;allie,  to  wlileli 
belong  the  Walloons ;  ami  the  Semitic,  which  com- 
prehends only  the  .lews.  The  Fleinings,  who  spe.ik  in 
general  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch  language,  form  the  popu- 
lation of  the  arriindlssenieiits  of  Brussels  and  Louvain  In 
Brabant,  and  that  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp,  the  two 
Flanders,  and  the  greate".  porlion  of  the  province  of 
I.imburg.  Th.  (iermans  occupy  a  part  of  the  province* 
of  Luxemburg  ar '.  Liniburg.  The  Walloons,  who 
amoimt  to  About  1,9IHI,II(I0  spi  ak  a  dhileet  of  the  ancient 
I'leiuh,  and  inha'jit  'he  provliices  ol  Liege,  Nainur, 
llai.'aull,lhe  arronilissemenl  of  Nivellct,  In  Braliant,  and 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg.  I'be  Jens  are  dis- 
tributed Ihroiigboul  the  kingdom. 

The  F'ree.h  language  1«  used  in  public  aff.iirs  and  by 
ail  the  eilui  aled  and  wealthy  'lasses.  Among  Hi"  Flem- 
ish, and  Ciirm.in  iiih.ibitaiils,  nearly  all  speak  i  rencli,  or 
lit  least  conipri  bend  it.  The  amount  of  populatlun  in 
each  province,  In  Dec.  lt>3li,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Antwerp        •  •  • 

llralMiit  •  • 

West  I'Underi 

I'j-t  Flaiidert 

lliliiaiill  •  •  • 

l.il'lle 

l.iinliorK 

r.iti  iiiliiirg        •  -  - 

Naiiiiir        •  •  • 

Total  III  the  whole  kliigilom 


It  appi.irs  from  Ibis  table  (bat  Hie  popiilatlo  1  Is  very 
iiaipiill;,  ilistribiileil  llirniiglioiil  the  tirrtlor).  Fast 
lUiiil'TS.  Hie  rii  Insl  and  best  I  iilllVHieil  prnvliice,  eon- 
Inn.  Ill  pTiiiiiirlioii  III  lis  esieiil.  Hie  kreilesi  number  of 
Infills,  rlie  ill  nsily  III  (;•  popiilalloii  Is  twice  us  gre.it 
HI  lliit  nf  .\iitwerp  or  Liege,  lour  times  gieater  thin 
that  111  Saieiir,  and  sK  limes  Hi  it  of  Luxeiiibnr:;. 
fim  I'syi  dv  Waei,  In  the  ariundiiti'uii'ut  uf  Terinuiide, 
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1     llvtariiin  oflnsrn 

tnhsbUttiu. 

Inbab.  im 
■  ou  kwum. 

120-8 

Inhab.  of  lowna. 

iBhsli.  of  couniK, 

1 

lo  t-uuiitry  Inh-Ab. 
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In  the  iielglibonrhmHl  nf  fourlray.  conlains  morp  Inhn- 
bllaiits  than  are  lo  Ih*  found  In  any  part  of  Fiirope  tin 
Hie  same  1  xleni  of  surlace.  It  is  ralculiileil  bv  M.  t^iiele. 
lei,  Hint  the  iiiinilier  of  men  in  Belgium  tapuble  ul  bear- 
Ing  nriiK  is  ;Ti.;ihi, 

The  lolloHing  is  Hie  niimlier  of  liihalillunls  In  the 
chief  towns  of  eiieli  provliiie,  taken  at  two  |  oliits  u( 
times,  leparati'il  uy  an  interval  of  eight  yruri:  — 
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In  \'^3<>,  "i"  '"'"'  numhrr  of  births  in  tlic  towns  was 
32  644  •  in'  tin'  country,  111,^70.  The  ninnlirr  uf  mar- 
rlancs  ttM»31.'l"  :  'Hvori-os  l.\  Thi-  niimbi-r  <if  doaths, 
In  the  towns,  was  2.'>,H.i.S  ;  ami  in  the  rountry,  7.'),:17!I. 

The  nunilwr  of  chiljicn   found  abaiiiloni'il   by   thoir 

narents  (.•n/'(iii» /><"""») ;  <''<•  number  of  ilcaf  and  ilunib; 

11  !■  blind  ■  and  tln-propcirtion  of  iiaiipcrs  (/c'.v  i)irti/;itif.i)  to 

tlie  whole  |iopiil'>tlon,  in  IMfl.  are  shown  in  the  I'ollowinif 

„lumn»,  with  rcKard  to  each  province  ;  — 
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cally  treated,  »careely  I  is  cured.    The  number  of  (l«,f 
and  dumb  is  as  1  to  2,1<)3.     The  nnniliir  ol  blind  i  > 
1,012.     On  an  avcra(?e  in  1,00(1  born,  M3  are  vaci.inale.1 
22  have  the  small-pox,  of  which  2  die.  < 

The  government  census  of  the  population  of  Belitium 
is  conducted  with  the  most  exemplary  attention  to  svs 
teroatic  method.  All  the  useftil  points  of  inquiry  are  in' 
eluded,  so  that  the  results  exhibit  a  mos»  falunblo 
assemblage  of  scientlflc  data,  which  in  satis'aclory  com 
pleteness  and  precision  are  not  suriiassed  by  similar  do^ 
cuments  of  any  other  country.  A  |>art<cular  of  great 
iniportJince  in  the  calculations  of  life  Insurance  _.  thn 
ages  of  the  living  and  dying, —  which  in  manv  emimB 
rations  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries 'has  beeii 
omitted,  is  ascertained  with  great  care  in  the  poiiulnii™ 
intiuiries  of  Belgium.  i  "wion 


Slattncrs  anil   Customs The  ndgians    have   bwn 

iceessively  subjected  to  the  inlluencc  of  so  manr 
aiflerent  gnvernnients — French,  Austrian,  Spaiiiih 
Dutch  —  that  they  consetpiently  possess  no  di^tinctiv^ 
anil  peculiar  national  character.  The  apathy  anil  nor 
severing  industry  of  tlie  Dutch  is  blended  with  th« 
vivacity  and  scU'-assurancc  of  the  French,  without  nrn 
ilucing  an  agreeable  compound.  The  diftereiit  Ln 
'nces  exhibit  some  variety  of  character  and  manners' 
n  the  borders  of  Holland  the  people  are  generalij 
nilar  to  the  Dutch,  and  adopt  their  customs,  amuse. 

they 


and    dress;    but  in  the  southern  districts  i 


vinces  exiiihit  sinne  variety  of  character  and  manner. 

On  the  borders  of  Holland   •'■ -' ' 

slin 

inents, 

dllfer  but  little  from  the  I'reTuh  in  appearance,  liaiii't/ 
costume,  and  langu.ige.  'Ihe  Itilgians  have  alwavi 
displayed  a  passimiate  fondness  for  siirial  liliertv_in 
imp,-itn>ncp  oi  control  that  embroiled  them  witli  all  their 
different  rulers,  and  Involved  them  in  rninuu^  ili.a>iers 
during  m.iny  successive  ceul--'-  Writers  of  all  nsp, 
agree  in  describing  I  he  lliluians  as  the  most  re-tl'ss 
unruly,  tumult-loving  mortals  In  existence;  aluayj 
treating  their  best  rulers  the  worst,  while  th,-  \,\a 
overawed  them.  In  the  history  of  no  other  coiintrrdn 
we  (inil  such  unbouniUd  liberty  with  suih  an  in\ii,(ii,|» 
disposition  111  abuse  it.  The  Flemish  burglicri,  no 
siHini'r  emancipated  themselves  fr'im  the  ile-potiM,,  of 
their  icnilal  lords,  than  jealousy  of  each  other's  po»fr 
engaged  them  in  lrei|urnt  and  fatal  hostilities;  so  Ihai 
"liberty,"  says  Mr,  ll.diam,  in  his  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  "  never  wore  a  more  unaini,ibli'  niun 
ten.anee  than  anioni!  these  burghers,  who  abused  iik' 
power  shi'  g.ive  tlieni  by  eiuelty  and  iiisnleiice."  'rii,.!. 
conlirmi'd  every  luinpatt  witli  ceremonious  iialhs,  ,ini| 
tlien  broke  thiin  one  aller  anolher,  —  always  coniii'ialn. 
ing  of  encroailimi'Mts  upon  their  liberlies  ;  ami  tin, 
characterinic  dellcieiuy  of  gmid  failli  appejirs  tii  luie 
been  transmitted  to  the  present  lUsieiidants  uf  tu 
llelKians  of  the  michlle  .iges.  .Major  (Jonliui,  in  liii 
iiselul  "  Ailvic-e  to  ,Settlers  in  Helgiuin,"  has  caiiiliillr 
pnt  this  failing  on  reinnl,  and  the  i.irt  Is  ii.iN,,riri 
by  an  able  writer  and  admirer  of  the  lhl;;i.ni,  |„ 
iiie  I.ondiin  null  U',sliiiiii!<liT  /trtifir  for  ,\pril  l-Jj 
p.;i77.)  who  s.ivs  that  "a  facility  l.ir  making  priimiici 
anil  breaking  I  lirin  runs  through  the  llelglan  piuph,  in 
all  the  1  haiinels  of  business,  wholesale  or  retail,  ni  il,e 
liiireaii  or  In  the  workshop."  I'he  s,-ine  authnr  reiii.ilu 
that  "  this  general  want  of  verai  ilv  does  not  iMn  d  hlo 
the  griMt  national  tr.uisanloiis,  nor  Into  the  pinn  tclniKi 

"I  I'ipl 1.1  y"       The  most  obvious  |iecull.int\  by  ulii.h 

the  llelgi.iiis  are  ilistlngniflied  Is  their  devout  hIimh. 
aini>  of  reljgiiiiis  rites  and  cereiininles.  Long  and  im. 
posing  processions  of  the  priesthood  in  their  saii  nlui,,! 
dresses  are  lre.|iieiitly  p,ir;iiltng  the  sfieels  .if  the  prin. 
eipal  towns  Fury  iiitlve  salutes  llie  eonsii  i  ateil  liit 
with  thiMleepest  reference  us  if  passes  by,  aiitl  it  hhi,!,! 
be  dangerous  tor  the  traveller  to  manliest,  even  li  i 
gesture,  th"  ■lluhlest  disposllloii  to  ridicule.  ||  |.  |.,|. 
dent.  Indetil,  Im  the  whole  conduit  and  cnsbuns  ,,f  n,, 
llelglans,  as  ileKirllM'd  by  writers  ol  every  puly,  |lm| 
the  hlgbi-r  classes  are  greatly  inlluenred  by'liii;..|ii,  jui 
ioore«t  !  tlie  Iowit  classes  ht  snpersllllnu.  In  Ihe  rural  illiir  li 
the  rieigy  are  reg.irded  » illi  faiialiral  veiier.itluM.  inj 
they  every  »  hi're  e«eri  l-e,  and  endeavmir  to  inalnljii;, 
a  p.iwerbil  dominiiin  over  Ihe  great  mass  uf  wnrkniii 
and  peasants.  I'liis  ihur.'hes  ate  all  open  at  live  nrm 
ireliM'li  everv  morning,  whin  every  good  t'atholliniii-nu 
to  repeat  Ills  prayeii  before  enteriiii.'  upon  the  im.|nr.i„- 

ple,isure  ol  the  diT,   and  the  arter n  and  eien|i,i;,i( 

eier)    .Siiiidav  are  eiilive I  by  the  enlerl.i|iiiiiriii«  ii 

t.ivern  g.irdens,  gro.mds  for  shooting  with  the  rnw. 
bow,  bill  rooms,  Iheilres.  ninl  oHier  piibllr  pi  i. ,  t! 
amiiseineiit.  Aiii.iher  remaikible  and  tery  ^niml 
trnit  Hi  the  Helglc  charartir  is  a  perlliiai  fcnn  ndhmnr 
III  long.esi  ibllslied  nolions.  Ii.ilnis,  iind  eiislnint,  ntli 
(11  aversion  In  prop>i».il  Impnivenietits,  hiiweviT  Horihf 
orioinlileratlon  and  adiiptioii,  Ilii-,  howivei.  li  ;n  ii 
e«p,>i  I  Uly  l.'lie  of  Ihe  tliral  llOjed  iti  Ml,  fcir  the  nililillf 
cl.issea  of  Ihe  to,sni  "f  (iKtlngnlslieil  fur  a  iimI"« 
spirit  of  eulerprlse  and  evireme  rrallness  In  .id  iipn 
everv  siiggi-siliin  of  ailiaiilat.!e  and  Hddltlonal  farilili.m 
III"  iTosei'iitliiii  of  iiidi. stria!  and  cnmiiii  icl.il  bnihiKi, 


The  annual  number  of  foundlings  hits  continuiil  nearly 
the  same  since  IKU,  Of  the  l,<NIO  deaf  and  diimli,  1.4<.i3 
were  from  birtli,  and  407  Iniin  accident  ;  and  '.tliO  ol  the 
blind  were  cases  of  military  opbllialinia. 

The  billowing  general  oiiserv.itions  express  the  results 
deiluced  from  an  i\ainination  of  several  statistical  iIihii- 
meuts  respecting  the  pmiulation  of  Belgiinn  in  |s3(i:  — 
Tlie  whole  male  iMipul.ition  may  be  considereil  as  consist- 
ing of  two  parts,  eipial  in  niiniber,  namely,  those  uniler 
and  thus.'  above  the  age  of  2.),  The  same  is  true  of  the 
females,  except  lh.it  the  point  of  division  i,4  the  age  of  i'>. 
Ol  the  unmarried,  male  and  female,  the  number  under 
and  over  Ihe  age  of  puheity  is  equal.      In  the  cnniitry 

{Kipulation,  the  two  sexes  are  very  nearly  eipi.d  in  niiin- 
ler  ;  in  the  towns,  there  is  a  uniform  excess  of  females. 
The  |iroportion  of  the  married  to  the  whnle  popul.-itlon  is 
as  I  to  2.  The  proportion  of  unmarried  to  marrieil.  in 
an    equal   number    of   e.iih,   is    coni|iaralively   greatest 

among  males  in  the  country,  i'lie  number  of  wiilow  s  is  cliaracterinic  delicieiu 
double  that  of  Ihe  widowers ;  and  this  excess  Is  much 
larger  in  Ihe  town  than  in  the  country  populations.  In 
IIKI  bouses  in  the  country  there  are  11*11  families  In  the 
towns  there  are  4<><>  (lersonsti'  IISI  families,  or  sometliing 
ulHive  H  to  each  family  ;  in  the  countrv,.V13  imtmhis  to  1(10 
families,  or  !>  to  each  lainily.  Ihe  liirths  lu  tin  whole 
iKipulation  are,  in  the  country,  u  1  to  2<)''.l ;  and  in  the 
towns,  I  to  277.  The  deaths  to  (he  whole  population  are. 
In  the  country,  I  to  41'3j  and  In  th»  towns,  I  to  3411. 
The  total  marriages  to  tile  total  pop  d  ition  are  as  I  to 
1.14 'I;   the  number  divoried,  as   1  to  Jsj  s4       phe  pro- 

Iiortion  III  the  pooiil.Atlon  of  t<iwiis  to  that  of  Ihe  country 
•  as  I  to  3  22.  1  he  marriage,  in  the  towns  are,  io  iIiom- 
in  the  eoiintry,  as  31  to  lim,  or  1  to  3  ;  wliiih  proportinn 
is  lilenllial  with  lliat  between  tlie  two  kinds  of  popu- 
lation. The  average  proportion  i>f  births  to  marriages. 
In  the  whole  population,  is  as  1 1.  In  1  ;  and  of  deaths  to 
bittlis,  1  III  r4H|n  theconntry,  and  I  to  I  -li  In  Ihe  towns. 
I'll'  excess  of  tin  niimliers  of  births  to  the  de.iths  Is 
42 'ISO,  ir  .ITJ  per  cent.  The  greatest  mimlier  of  liirll.s 
was  In  Marcli,l4.'iS3,  Ihe  least  numlM'r.  in  August  lo.WM  : 
ilie  greatest  niinilii'r  of  deaths  was  in  .liniiary.  III,|h6; 
the  least  niimlM'r,  In  .Inly,  7,'.'?ll  The  llleglllinate  births 
are  to  llie  legillmale  as  I  to  12  ill  I'.ist  Fl.oiders,  the 
richest  provinee  ;  and  1  to  33  In  Luxemburg  the  imores 
province  in  the  kingdom  :  the  general  aserage  Is  I  to  21. 
The  medium  diiralion  of  lite  In  lbl,;iiun  is  31  years 
'Ihe  proliible  duratiin  of  lib'  inimediately  afler  birth,  Is 
—  in.iles,  21  years  til  the  cniintry  ,  'i\  years  in  llie  towns: 
females,  27  yeara  in  the  coiiiitr>  ;  '.'h  years  in  the  towns. 
At  Ihe  age  of  !t  t'sri,  II  is  m.les,  .M  ye  irs  in  Ihe 
loiinlry;  i*  »ears  In  the  towns:  fem.iles.  ,*i|  years  In 
the  towns ;  4s  lears  In  Ihe  eoiniiry.  At  40  \e.irs  of  age, 
27  for  iHilh  seves.  In  town  and  country  ;  at  fVl,  12  to  13  ; 
and  at  isn,  onlv  4.  The  niiinlM-r  of  paU|M"rs  lift  mtUnntli) 
ciisllliile  H»  i^T  1 1  III  or  I  In  ..  of  the  whole  popu- 
lalioii ;  and  It  is  rrmarki'ile  that  in  those  promiies  where 
Ind'isiry  and  eomineni.il  enterprise  have  produced  Ihe 
gri  Htesi  wealth  mil  Improvement,  tin'  prop-irllon  o( 
liaiilM'rs  1  xc Is  21  i>er  I  •  nl    ;  while  In  i.nxeinlHirg,  the 

txtiircst  pioHiice  of  III''  klng'loin,  II  I-  mil)  o  7.  or  less 
hiin  I  lierceni.  The  opeiatl'e  i  lasses  form  Ihr"efiiirth4 
of  tlie  whole  ixipiilat'on.  The  iiiimlHTnf  Insine  |ii-rsons, 
of  whom  more  ihiii  one  half  are  paiipi  is.are  as  I  I'l  I, (Km 
of  Ihe  whole  p.'piilalloii  ,  ami  inaniies,  to  the  other 
•Uttm  uf  inMiie,  h  I  to  t.    Ul  lu  tns.uir  {lersoui  medl-  j  and  U{h>ii  thli  Important  r,nd  highly  intelligiiit  iiorDii 
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llilgians   have  alwavi 
lor  KH'ial  lil>i'rtv,_in 
ilcd  them  vtith  all  their 
MU  in  niimius  di-asters 
Writers  of  all  ago 
g  as  the  most  re-tless, 
in    existence ;    alwayj 
worst,   while   tlw  l«j 
of  no  other  country  du 
with  siiili  an  iiuiiniWe 
I'leuiish  burghers  no 
Irom  the  de-pntiMn  of 
'  of  each  <ither*8  power 
alal  hostilities;  so  that 
in    his    History    of  the 
more  inianiiiilih*  fouu. 
ghers,  who   abiiswl  the 
ami  liisolence."    They 
ccreinoiilous  oaths,  anil 
licr,  —  always  coniphiln. 
H'ir   liberties  j    ami  lhi> 
I  failli  appears  to  have 
nt    desciiidants   of  tm 
Major  (iordoii.  In  liii 
Hi'lgiiiin."  has  lamlidly 
1    tlir  I'li't  is   riasjiTiiil 
r  of  the   llel^iaii.    in 
,T/i-i;'    for    .April  l>3'j, 
l.ir  making  promiin 
till-  lleiglaii  piMpU',  in 
h'sale  or   retail,  r,l  |l,« 
,(■  sane  author  nmiki 
lly  does  not  e\li  i  d  Inio 
nor  Inio  the  piiMicdiiiKi 
IS  iioeullarit)  liy  »liiih 
tlii'lr  ileviiiil  rb-rri. 
I. lilies.     Long  and  im. 
Hid  III  their  sail  nl"i.ii 
the  stii'i'ls  .il  till'  pun. 
i-s  the  (iinsii  lati'd  li  il 
passr«  b\',  and  it  M"tii)l 
til  inaniii'st,  eii'ii  ly  i 
til  ridicule.     It  is  iil. 
II,  t  milt  ciisl.ims  i.f  III* 
iTH  111  every  piily,  Ihjl 
din-iii'i'il  liv  lin;i.liy.  »iiJ 
I.      In  till'  rural  iliilr  li 
,oia<ii'al  veiier.itliin.  unil 
t'liilc.ivniir  to  inalnUii^ 
great    n)a«i  of  imrkm'ii 
,111'  all  olH'O  lit  liu-  iif  HI 
cry  g.i.Mlfath"lli'alliiili 
frinii  iipiiii  the  liii-liii'iii- 
alter'iiiiin  and  i'M'IiIiii;  "( 
the  enlerlalniiii'ii!!  >il 
iintiiiK  with  till'  iriKi. 
d    <iilii-r   piiblii'  pl.i'i '  «l 
li  ildi'    and    very  griiml 
.  ,1  p.'rtiiiaik<iii»  nilh>rrt-f 
I  i'.in.  mill  coslnim.  (ilk 
ui'ii!^,  Iiiiwever  viiirilif 
I  111-,  liowi'ver,  li  !ii"» 
|,.i,  ,11  .11.     for  till'  InMi* 
lln^ouliiil   for  a  li'.il"iM 
III-  realliiess  m  art  u\* 
mill  addlll'iiial  f.liH.li.lii 
mil  ciininiiH'l.d  liniinrM, 
hl<hlv  intclllgiiil  (lorlW 


of  the  population  depend  the  present  and  future  elc- 
lation  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
Mcaltliy  inhabitants  of  the  cities  have  very  generally 
adopted  the  language,  lushions,  dress,  manners,  and 
aniusements  of  tne  French,  su  that  Uriisscls  may  be 
regarded  as  Paris  in  miniature  —  with  much  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  mere  provincial  town. 

Music  and  dancing  arc  very  favourite  amusements,  es. 
pccially  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes.     On  every 
jnc  summer  evening  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  Numerous  in  the  outskirts  of  every  large 
toivn.    The  price  of  admission  varies  from  3  or  4  sous  to 
1  franc.     Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every  year  at 
Briixes,  (iheiit,  .ind  Antwerp,  by  amateur  performers, 
»huare  emulated  by  ei  thiisiastic  aniliitiim  to  win  nu- 
merous priies.  which  are  awarded  to  the  best  performers. 
The  musical .'  .ill  exhibited  on  these  occasions  is  truly 
astonishing  i  and  the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of 
the  natives  of  particular  localities  is  regarded  with  in- 
tense exi'ilenient,  which  is  manilestcd  by  niiircliing  the 
perliirniers  to  the  contest  in  stately  processions,  accom- 
panied by  )iarty  bap'iers,  and  tliousands  of  spectators. 
jlu.sii',  >i>  f^^'  "  *"  commonly  and  carefully  learnt,  even 
liy  the  labouring  classes,  that  the  harmony  of  the  airs 
uliicli  arc  sung  by  groups  of  peasants  while  at  work,  is 
often  delightful  to  the  most  cultivated  musical  ear.    The 
natioii'il  taste  for  music  is  strongly  inanifesti'd  in  the 
iiunierous  and  singularly  excellent  chimes  of  ."iO  or  1(10 
liells.  cilied  caiilhns,  which  are  placed  in  the  church 
.leepli's  and  towers  of  the  town  halls.      Those  in  the 
large  cities  ai  e  not  alw  ays  played  by  means  of  a  revoli  log 
liarrcl  worked  by  ma'hiiiery,  but  by  keys,  similar  to  those 
ul  an  organ,  though  of  far  greater  diiiieiisioiis.    The  per- 
former, an  aciiiniplished  inusici.m,  is  paid  a  considerable 
fcilary  lor  amusing  thecitiieiis  during  <aii  hour  or  two  every 
day.uith  the  tines)  musical  compositions.    His  hands  arc 
I'lS'id  with  tliick  leather,  ami  the  pliVKical  force  required 
I,  Ml  severe  as  to  exh.auit  t'.e  streiiKtli  of  a  powerl'iil  man 
In  a  i|iiarti'r  of  an  hour,    lii  some  localities,  the  dill'erent 
cliinii's  are  so  iiumerous,  as  scarcely  to  leave  an  interval  of 
Mlt'iice.  day  or  night.    At  a  distance,  the  sounds  lloat  as 
(iiftly  as  the  notes  of  an  A^ilian  harp,  or  melodious  organ. 
The  hilf  Dutchman  of  the  province  of  Antwerp  loves  to 
indulge  his  constitutional  apathy  in  seilately  sitting  over 
liispilcliei   of  beer,  and  watcliuig  tlie  circles  of  smoke 
lliat  issue  from  his  pipe  of  tobuci.     lie  is  roused  to  ex- 
IHijcant  niiitli  only  once  in  tlie  year,  when  tlie  earnival 
lii'ensi's every  one  to  coniniit  -iiiv  kind  ol  foolery  for  three 
ila\.,  inider  the  disguise  of  masks  anil  harleqiim  dresses, 
ln'uiiiter,  the  wealthy  classes  are  loud  of  driving  aliuiit 
in  iiriianii'iital    sledges,    construiied    in    very    faneil'iil 
liirnis.  and  painted  witii    tiii'    gaudiest    colours.       Tlie 
Irnhirliiiil,   or   canal   llj-lioat    lor   passengers,   is   also 
,i peculiar  picturesque  object  in  tlie  scenery  of  Iti'lgiiini, 
li  il  glides,  giirgeiiusly  painted,  between  vividly  green 
li.iiiks.  sli.ided  with  rutts  of  lieaiitif  .1  trees.     A  comiiinn 
rein  jtiiiii  throughout  the  coiiutiy  is  the  shootipe  with  a 
cruss'liow  at  a  wooden  bird,  li\eil  opmi  the  top  lY  a  lofty 
jiiile.    Ihi'  rustic  inliabilants  ol  the  great  pl.iin  of  heathy 
tinil.li'tueen  .Aiilwerp  and  Maestricht,  are  lower  on  the 
iiale  III  civilisation  than  similar  classes  iii  the  western 
awl  (lilt r.d  distrlct.4  ul  the  kingdom.     The  necessity  lor 
oaieless  manual  toil  precludes  all  ii|  portiniity  of  mental 
rultiiri';   and   leavis   them   rude,   rough,  and   ignoiaiit. 
Their  toed  consists  wliolly  of  potatoes,  liiitternillk,  and 
111"  ruarsest  rje  bread.    Ol  ,i  siiiiil.ir  i  li.irai  ter  are  many 
imrtionMif  the  niiiiierous  Wallixiii  popiilalinii,  inliiibiting 
tlie  iiuiitii  S.  of  a  line  drawn  Ironi  Cmirtr.iy  in  the  W. 
Ill  M.ii'-lriilit    ill    the    K,       T'lii'ir   language,    a   vulgar 
iMtdit  deriied  from  tlie  old  I'ri'iieli  of  tlie  llUli  eentuiy, 
bodli'd  I'l  iheinselies  Kcrlir  Hiilsch,  and  is  not  iindir- 
ilisid  liy  the  I'leiiiings.  Dulili,  or  riencli  of  the  present 
These  hardy  and  illiter.ile  ,ieo|di'  have  a  ii.iliiral 
i'ii|K'i,»iIy  lor   w.ir.   and   In   loiiin  r  t.iiifs    they   served, 
1;k<   the   Swiss,    in    the  armies  of    Aiislria,.  .^palii    anil 
Ir.uiee.     T'liev  are  inev  chlilly  employeil  in  working'  llie 
iiiiiii'i  uf  the  lillly   dislrleu  In  which  they  livv.     Tlieir 
iiMriciii'ss  of  charaiter.  anil  ilelleieiit  sense  of  dellcaey, 
ei|iiii,dly  of   feoi.iliK,   han'    ollen    Infill    observed    lij 
liik'likhiiien  who  h.ive  had  iipp'iitiuilties  of  inakini;  ob. 
ii'iialiiiio  iitniii  tlieir  h  ibits.     1'he  ill  >:iist  of  travellers 
111  ll.'Igl'itii  ha«  also  la'e  i  frequently   exeiteil  by  a  bar. 
hjriMis.  lull  coiiinion  prai'tU'e,  of  tin  owing  dome. tic  stops 
Ir  III  tlienpi  ir  wIiuIuhh  in  the  tonii  and  city  streets 

III  ginir.d  the  hihonrlng  (lasses  ui  Helgium  are  ruder 
anil  lc>s  iiotriicteil  than  In  Itollanil.  but  iiiilustrions  and 
I'livideiil  liablK  are  ohsiri.ilile  ineveiy  part  of  the  kiiii(- 
ilm,  r.|»i'ially  in  M.inders  The  lleiniiigs  possess  the 
di'iiiii'tiie  cliaiacterislli  s  of  tiie  .Saxon  rai c  :  tah  ills  for 
•i:rieiii|nre  and  eoiiiini'rie.  lerseverunce  without  viva- 
III),  and  a  spirit    of  iiiduriiig    courage  In    war       An 

n'lMiiiil   of  the  eharaiter   .uid  ( lilioii   of  the   small 

iH.i'.iiii  farnii  r  has  .dninU  been  gliin.  I'he  lollow. 
Iiii  ill  MTipiii'O  ot  lilt*  domestie  economy  ot  the  suiie. 
iiiiriVita  of  I  h'niish  lariiiers  i>  eondi'iiseil  friiiii  the 
Airli.  Siiriev  of  Mr  llati  1111  It  Is  )  basing,  he  sav-. 
I«  vliirtvc  his  luhuiiout  liniu  (rj  reiiuiteJ  by  Ucuni 
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and  comfortable  refreshment,  and  his  farm  scr^■antf 
treated  with  kindncsn  and  respect.  He  does  not  aspire  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  his  servants  feel  the  benefit.  They 
uniformly  dine  in  a  plentiful  and  orderly  manner  with  the 
farmer  and  his  family  at  the  same  table,  which  is  covered 
with  a  clean  cloth,  and  widl  supplied  with  spoons,  four- 
pronged  forks,  and  every  other  convenient  article.  A 
stimjing  dish  is  soup,  composed  of  buttermilk  boiled  and 
thickened  witli  flour  or  rye  bread.  Potatoes,  salt  pork, 
salt  lish,  various  vegetables,  and  eggs  are  the  articles  of 
dally  consumption,  with  occasionally  fresh  meat  and 
fresii  fish,  and  alwiiys  abundance  uf  butter  or  rendered 
lard.  All  tliesc  provisioiit  arc  made  palatable  by  toler- 
able cooking.  The  (lotatoes  are  always  peeled,  and  ge- 
nerally stewed  in  milk.  A  kind  of  kidney  bean,  sliced  and 
stewed  in  milk,  is  u  constant  dish.  No  respectable 
farmer  is  without  a  welUcultivated  rarden.  full  of  the 
best  culinary  vegetables  and  , apples,  all  of  which  appear 
at  his  own  table,  lie  is  particularly  attentive  to  the 
preservation  of  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance,  per- 
sonal and  domestic.  Health  and  cleanliiu'ss  are  greatly 
promoted  by  an  ample  supply  of  good  linen  apparel ;  and 
few,  even  of^  the  labourers,  are  without  several  changes. 
In  home  work,  the  farmer  wears  a  blue  linen  frock.  Hl> 
house  is  ornamented  outside  by  Howcring  creepers,  or 
fruit  trees  trained  against  the  walls:  and  within,  the 
neatnessof  every  arrangement  is  highly  pleasing.  l'!ach 
article  of  furniture  is  highly  polished  ;   the  service  of 
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pewter  is  displayed  in  glittering  rows,  and  the  tiled  floor 
Is  kept  iierl'ectly  clean  by  frequent  ablutions.  The  I'Te- 
mish  farmer  seldom  aniai,ses  rich''s,  and  as  rarely  is 
afliicted  by  poverty.  Industry  .and  frugality  secure  for 
him  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  eomlorts,  and  beyond 
these  he  has  no  anxiety.  He  abstains  from  the  excite- 
ment of  spirituous  liquors,  though  easily  procured  ;  he 
never  exceeds  his  available  means  ;  punctually  pays  his 
rent,  and,  in  cise  of  emergency,  be  has  alvv,ays  something 
at  command  beyond  his  necessary  expenses. 

SciiHCCs  a»ii  Arts.  —  .Since  the  provinces  of  nelglum 
liavo  formed  an  independent  nation,  a  great  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  desire  of  improvement,  have  arisen  among 
all  classes  of  the  population.  Energies  have  been 
awakened  that  already  nave  achieved  much  in  the  cause 
of  social  and  intellectual  advancement,  and  that  promise 
to  accomplish  far  more  in  the  same  honouiabte  career. 
Not  only  the  physical,  but  the  intellectual  resourc.s  of 
the  (oiintry,  are  becoming  more  and  more  developed. 
It  aiipears,  Iroiii  a  wiirk  published  in  W\T,  (Uiciiomiuire 
dis  Iliimiiifs  Ul-  /.lUns,  dcs  Siirans,  it  dfs  Artibtei  de 
la  Ililiiii/nr,  par  M.  Van  iler  Maelen,)  that  there  are  in 
llelgiuni  l.fiuii  persons,  of  whom  iil3aie  men  uf  literature 
and  learning,  prole  sors,  iic,  and  4i'l3  artists  ill  born  in 
the  kingdom,  or  p>  .nianently  settled,  especia.y  at  Krus- 
sels.  Client,  .\ntvver|i,  and  I, lege.  Among  the  most 
eminent  artists  at  present  are  Wappers,  \  erbccklmeven, 
De  Keyser,  in  painting  ;  Geefs,  in  si  ulpture  ;  t)e  Uiriot, 
nervals,  Vieiixt  nips,  mul  llatta,  in  instrumental  music. 
Original  works,  and  (ompo.sitlons  of  liigh  cliaiacter,  are 
coi.staiitly  eontrihuting  towards  the  foniiation  i)f  a  na- 
tional literature.  The  government  siislaiiis  and  elicou- 
riiijes  the  progress  ol  science,  learning.  Ilie  line  arts,  and 
literary  taste  ;  pensions  are  given  to  talrnted  young  nun 
to  eiiafilc  them  to  develope  tlie  powers  of  tin  ir  genius  in 
foreign  countrii's,  by  studying  the  works  ol  tlie  great 
masters  ;  and  a  national  cxhiliitioii  is  opened  every  3 ear, 
in  which  are  displayed  the  paintings,  sculptures,  engrav- 
ings, and  designs  ol  the  best  artists.  It  is  alternately  hilil 
at  Itriissil  ,  .Vnlvverp.  ,.ini!  (Jhent,  so  that  e.ii  li  of  these 
cities  becoiie's  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  lovers  ef  art 
every  tliirii  year.  The  exhibitiou  at  llriisscls  in  IKIli  wa( 
formed  of  tlie  contributions  ol  more  than  I  (id  artists,  iieerly 
all  natives  of  llelgiuni.  The  most  meritorious  perfoim- 
anc  s  are  rewarded  by  ini  d.iKof  gold,  silver,  .iiid  biiinze. 

.{riAiVi'iVdii  hasliei  ncaiiiedtoils  higliesi  ilegiieolper- 
fei'tlon  in  theionstriicllonof  the  calhedrals  and  tow  nh, ills 
ol  llelgiuni,  whichilisiilay  the  li  nest  spi  1  linens  ol  llieorna. 
mental  tl.  iliic  sly  le  of  the  nilddle  agei.  I' he  cathedrals  of 
Antwerp,  t-'ieiit,  and  .Miihliii,  aie  iiiagiillii  cut  Colhlo 
tl'iictiiri'S.  'th('op,'|.  work  tower  of  llie  l.ittei  Is  of  tho 
I'.'th  ci'iitiiry,  .mil  tlioii.'Ji  iinllnislied.  it  is  higher  than  the 
dnnieof  .St.  Tani's.  In  l''.ngl.iiiil,  Cotliie  aichilectiire  il 
chielly  1  onlined  to  ■'  t.r.I.es,  Imt  in  llelgiuni  il  is  1  aowil 
to  be  equally  suitable  t"  el  vie  eililiees  and  private  liouset. 
I'lonts  ilchly  deioriile  1  wllli  qiodiit  and  l.uitaslii  sculp* 
tiires,  lot>v  sloping  rmils,  full  ni'  winilows,  pointed  |.-ablei, 
ca^li  ll.itcil  towi Ts,  baltleoienls.  and  pri  jediiin  wliiiioui, 
coinbiiii-  t'l  piodiici'  «i  general  ill'iil,  wliiili,  lioin  ItA 
|iianili  or  and  Intricacy  ,di  lights  an.l  aniiisis  the  siiectator. 
i'ln  town  liall>.  or  ra!i.<  r  1  inicipal  p.dacis  of  llrusscli, 
l.iiuv.iui,  tiiicni,  Vpic  ,  a.i.i  llrugc  are  unequalled  in 
m.igiiiUide  itnd  vlul'ur.il '  oru..iiii'nl  by  any  slinilur  edlllcei 
In  I  jir  pe. 

Ilclgliiiu  liossrsscs  Mveid  public  /i'i/ititi'.<.  conlaiiilnK 
rich  ciiliei  til  lis  J  and  V.  ,  '>e'  nnieiil  everts  the  gri  ate>t 
cue  to  luiriase  and  |.i  serve  tin  in,  \l  lliiis>iis.  ihu 
library  of  lloiirgopne.  loondeil  about  I.VUI,  .oinaisls  ex., 
cluilvily  uf  a  colUcllon  of  l,'it:uui.inukcriiits.    The  I'uitu 
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Library  poisesics  140,000  printed  volumes.  The  Natfonal 
Librarv,  founded  by  tlio  government  in  1837,  contains 
60,000  printed  volumes,  and  1,000  manuscripts.  At  I.ou- 
valn,  the  University  Library  consists  of  about  10.'>,0{K) 
firtnted  volumes,  and  250  manuscripts.  At  Liege,  the 
library  of  the  university  has  fio.oo;)  printed  volumes,  and 
<40  manuscripts.  At  (ihent,  the  University  Library 
contains  ."il.GOO  printed  volumes,  and  .W6  ni.inuscripts. 
The  Public  Library  In  the  town-house  of  Antwerp 
contains  15,000  volumes.  At  Tournay,  the  Town  Library, 
opened  to  the  public  in  1818,  contains  27,(KX)  printed 
volumes,  and  .W  manuscripts.  Tlie  state  also  possesses 
several  valuable  depots  of  archives.  That  at  LicKe  in- 
cludes the  archives  of  the  ancient  principality  of  r,ie(;e, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  interesting.  Inthedepnt 
of  Moiis  are  the  ancient  archives  of  the  sovereign  court 
of  Ilaimnilt,  and  other  curious  antiquarian  documents. 
That  of  Tournay  incluiles  the  arcldves  of  the  ancient 
provincial  counc il.  and  states  of  Tournay.  The  depot  of 
Ghent  Is  very  extensive  and  Important,  as  containing 
many  historical  documents,  such  as  the  ch.irters  of  the 
counts  of  I'lamlers,  of  tlio  abbeys  of  St.  llavon,  &c.  &c. 

Learned  sncielics  devoted  to  general  or  particular  ob- 
jects are  very  numerous.  The  most  important,  as  well 
as  the  most  ancient,  is  tlie  .Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles  Lettres  of  Hru.ssels,  tin-  operations  cf  wiiich 
commenced   in  tlie  rcittn  of  Marie  1  lierOse. 

Amons  theest.ablishments  which  have  taken  an  honour- 
able place  In  the  annals  of  science,  is  the  Observatory  of 
Brussels,  the  canstruction  of  which  was  projected  lielore 
the  rcvohitioii  ;  l>ul  its  execution  and  eliiciciit  operation 
areattrih'itable  totlic  present  government.  'I'he  precise 
geograpliical  position  whicli  it  occu|iicn  Is  in  N.  lat. 
50->ai'  Ill-.S",  and  its  long.  K.  from  I'aris  H'  7".  'I'he 
ground-floor  is  .'iSniiytrcs  al)i)vo  the  level  oithe  North  Sea. 
i'his  observaiory  is  turnislied  '.vitli  the  most  excellent 
instruments ;  and.  unJer  the  aiile  direction  of  M.tinelelet, 
it  is  liighly  usefnl,  not  only  in  the  practice  and  improve- 
ment of  the  science  of  a^tronomy,  but  in  afl'onling  advan- 
tages for  the  study  of  other  mathematical  and  phy>ical 
sciences,  as  meteorology,  navigation,  geography,  and 
especially  dialling,  and  the  exact  notation  of  time.  With 
the  view  of  precisely  determining  the  measure  of  time,  a 
small  lunette  meridian  has  been  constructed  in  each  of 
the  cities  of  .Antwerp,  Ostcnd,  Hrnges,  (ihcnt,  and  I. lege; 
and  grand  meridians  are  placed  in  llie  walls  oi  tlie  eatlie- 
drals  .and  hotels  de  ville,  or  other  pulilic  ediliccs  of  nnmc- 
roos  other  cities.  These  arrangements  h.ive  served  to  ' 
furnish  an  asseniblage  of  .istrunomlcal  observ.ilions  ir. 
Belgium  that  are  not  known  in  oilier  |iart»  of  the  world. 
The  Observatory  publishes  ami  lally  ascientiticannnaire,  | 
similar  to  that  of  the  Uure.ni  i>f  Longitude  in  Taris. 

The  geographical  establishment  of  Hrussels  is  a  prl- 
T.atc  inslitutiim,  uni<|Ue  in  its  kind.  Its  founder,  M. 
Vander  Maeleii,  to  wlio'ii  geogra|iiiicitl  science  is  much 
indebted.  Is  connected  with  the  princijul  scienlilic  soci- 
eties in  Ilelgium  and  other  countrie-i.  'i'he  iiiilice  is 
twantil'ully  placed  in  the  centre  of  pleasure-grounds,  and 
the  interior  contains  a  rich  library,  a  museum  <it  natural 
histitry,  in.tgniticent  conserv.ttories,  reiili'te  witii  rare  and 
cnrioiis  pi. oils  ;  and  a  large  sdioul.  in  wliiih  is  tan.'lit 
the  whole  proi'ess  ofclrawlng  and  engraving  naps.  .Many 
valuable  publicationi  have  Issued  from  this  lii~titnlioii  ; 
namely,  elaborate  gengraphlcal  <lii  tionarii's  ol  the  Helgic 
proviiii  es.  a  cadastral  or  statistical  atlas  ot  Ilelgium,  a  large 
map  of  the  environs  of  llrussels.  a  geometrical  pLiu  of 
llrussels,  a  fopogr.iphical  chart  of  Helgiiiin,  .Vc.  \c. 

I'uhlic  Inslrut  11,111 Ilelgium  pussesses  4iiiiiversitir'S, 

devoliHl  to  the  higher  range  of  scieiitilic  and  literary 
studies  ;  twolrel'iiiging  to  the  state,  at  I  ihent  and  I.iegv  ; 
the  Catholic  iiiiiversjly  of  I.ouvalii,  loinided  bv  ihe 
clergy  ;  and  tlie  free  university  iil'  Hrnssels,  lounued  by 
association  In  (he  Pith  century  the  uulversily  ul  l.niivain 
was  the  first  In  Ijirope  as  a  »cliii.,l  ol  ('  illepiic  thecjluty, 
and  Has  altendel  bv  i>.oi'<i  stixleiils.  Ilesides  the  usual 
families  uf  law,  mecficine,  S(  ieiice.  philo»u|ihy,  and  liler- 
liture,  the  univerity  nf  l.ii  ge  roiililiis  a  »  hool  lor 
teaihlng  the  iiselul  arts,  manulaclures,  anil  niiiiiiig 
That  of  <  bent  gives  a  course  ol  civil  eiigliiei  ring  ;  and 
the  university  of  i.inivaln  a  course  nt  Ihedlegy.  I!aeli  of 
the  universities  p<l^sesses  a  clieiuical  laborainry.  ( .ibinets 
ol  physical  scieiite.  of  nilneralngy,  ^oolugy,  and  lom- 
p.irative  anatoi.iy,  a  theatre  iil  aiiatoin)  .  Iiitanic  garden, 
and  clLtinberH  lur  clinical  practice.  Ihe  nunib<r  id  stii- 
ilents  V  le,  attend  thecolleuialecourfcial  I.uge  i',  usually 
Hlioiit  4011,  ,11  (ilieiit^UMl,  and  at  Itrnsiels  aloml  .l^.^.  The 
largest  cla»et  are  tlioie  ot  law  ;nid  innllcine.  About  4.1) 
■lUllellti  iitdltlnlly  attend  Ihe  I  .illeilic  Ulllversitv  oi  I..OII- 
faln.whlch  Is  opposed  In  the  IIIh  r.d  iiiiiver>iiy  oi  llnis-i  It. 
Aiittli'iiiudt  l>iu>,;t.  —  llelgiiiin  has  eslalill-hed  H  •>«- 
ten  for  exanitnrng  ttndetits  niid  coiilerring  degrees, 
•  linliar  to  that  lately  ndo|  ted  by  the  iniiveisily  of  Lon- 
d'ln.     A  body  of  exainliiers,  loiiiposrd  ni  professori  and 

other  bl.dily  ilisllngiil'.lied  men  nl  learning  .'Uid  mI e, 

li  lids  111  te»hiiit  In  IliiikseU,  and  an.irds  Imnourahle 
eertillcilfs  and  lilies  to  llniie  pimined  of  the  greittest 
kileiilille  find  llter-iiv  knowledge  and  nielily,  w  tleoit  in- 
i|u!iln,{  vihoilier  Ihi'ii  re-j  i  site  qo  lillcaliuii.  have  bieu 
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acquired  from  professional  tcichers  in  the  pubiic  halls  nt 
a  chartered  college,  or  from  solitary  perseverance  In  / 
private  study.  To  ascertain  and  reward  the  hlirhMi 
merit  is  considered,  as  In  reason  it  ought  to  be,  sulHcipnl 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  useful  know 
ledge :  the  questions  about  where  ■Aaihow  being  relativi.1 
unimportant.  v 

'I'herc  are  two  degrees  In  each  department  of  know 
ledge  —  candidate,  or  graduate,  and  doelor,  which  Is  uii 
dcrstood  and  .applied  simply  in  Its  original  and  abstrart 
signification  of  a  person  competent  to  te.ach  ;  that  Is 
learned.  'I'he  body  of  examiners  consists  of  several 
separate  committees  or  juries  (jiirys  it'eiamen),  e.aci, 
composed  of  7  examiners  and  7  supplementary  nieinbcf, 
{siip/i/iaiirs).  Tlic  class  of  moral  and  mental  philnsunli- 


ami  that  of  iiollte  literature,  have  each  a  jury  aiipropriatpd 
to  examine  and  confer  degrees,  as  have  also  those  oflaw 
.and  ii-.edlcine.  The  members  of  the  examining  |)„i|v  ^J^ 
appointed  lor  one  year  :  'i  of  each  Jurv  are  noniiii,ii(.,|'||„ 
the  chamber  of  representatives,  2  by  Ihe  senate,  and  3  jij 
the  ministers  of  the  government.  In  I8.IS,  the  Imir  unj. 
vetsities  of  the  kingdom  were  represented  in  tlie  e\'. 
amining  body  as  follows  :  — 

Kxaininers. 


University  of  Llego  7 

Ghent  8 

Louvain  10 

Brussels  5 

Total  30 


Bupjilemcntarv. 
\i 
10 
3 

28 


Total. 

19 

14 

n 

s 

68 


I'here  are  two  sessions  in  each  year.  Those  of  IR37  con. 
lerred  degrees  iipnn  41 !  stncleiits,  of  whom  121  heloiureij 
to  the  university  of  I.iege,  711  to  that  of  (ihent,  '.11  totliat 
of  I.ouvaiii,  71)  to  that  of  Itriissels,  and  41  had  prepaied 
themselves  by  private  study.  Classical  studies  are  ills, 
coiiraged  throughout  Kelgiiim,  with  a  dlsposiiiiin  to  ha! 
nish  them  for  more  obviously  useliil  acunirements. 

A  militiirp  srhmil  at  Brussels  annually  fnriiiNlies  hpH. 
instructed  otlicers  to  the  army  ;  and  the  goveriinioiit  iiai 
taken  measures  for  the  re-organisation  ol  this  eslalillsh. 
ment,  in  order  to  form  it  into  a  polyti'chnic  academy. 

There  are  two  ivlerinary  schimls,  one  at  Urussoh 
the  other  at  I.iege.  That  at  Hrnssels  lielongs  to  ih,! 
government ;  and  .although  it  is  designated  a  veterinary 
school,  its  arrangements  all'ord  the  means  of  cnii){ilt'tu 
instnictiiiii.  not  only  in  that  department  of  science,  but 
in  all  the  dill'erent  branches  of  .igrlcnllnral  kno»l«lue, 
theoretical  and  practical  ;  together  with  the  chcinicai 
principles  of  brewing,  distilling.  \c.  \c. 

Sevi'ral  of  tl.i'  larger  towns  (lossess  each  an  Alheiuttun 
or  a  liijmuasiiim,  hir  supplying  a  miihlle  cnnrM'  iii  in. 
strnciion  between  that  of  the  school  and  the  niiiversltv 
ciiinprcliemiiiig,  however,  the  ancient  and  moilerii  lai'iJ 
giiages,  history,  geiigraphy,  and  the  elements  of  tho 
niatlieni.itlcal  and  physical  sciences.  The  Athenieiini  at 
ISriisM'ls  has  K  theatre  lor  lei'tiiriiig,  capable  of  iicicmi. 
moilating  l.'^dti  persons.  I'.ach  sliident  has  a  hirnishcd 
ro.iiii.  at  the  expense  of  the  government;  and  all  the 
lectures  are  gratuitous. 

Ilesides  these  estHblishments,  which  are  siipporleil  bv 
the  st.ate,  or  by  the  conimunes,  some  of  the  prnviiirfi 
have  ('i/'Ai'/ic  n)//<>;i'.»,  whh  li.  as  well  as  the  iiiiiveriitr 
of  I.oiivain.  are  uni'i'r  the  direction  of  the  clergy  bnur 
of  these  ecclesiastical  insliliilions  are  possessed  by  tlit 
corporalhin  of  .lesiiits  ;  namely,  nne  at  llrossels 
Nainiir.  one  at  Alost,  and  one  at  liln-i't.  Thrr" 
a  thenlogiral  Seminary  in  the  dinces* 
bishop;  that  i  ,  at  Mechlin,  Ilrnge 
Naiiiur,  anil  To-irn,iy  ;  and  smaller  schools  of  the  saintj 
nature  in  en  h  dioceso;  at  Mechlin,  Itnulers,  .S|. 
Nicolas,  Kiildiie,  llonne-Kspvrance,  jtaslo^'ie,  ainj 
lloreire.  Ilelgium  may,  Iherelnre,  be  cunsidenil  ai 
amply  provided  Willi  Ihe  ine,in<  of  inaint;iiniiig  ami  pru. 
pagating  eecle^iastical  ductilnes 

tnduslrtitt  awl  i-'unmeiiiiil  sctumls  are  estahli.hcil  at 
Ilriissels,  and  at  Vervlers,  where  ciiurses  of  insiruriinn 
are  given  |n  iii.itheniallcs,  inechaiiic.d  science,  ctietnUtry, 
geogtiiphy,  liiiok.k'>epiiig  ;  in  slnil,  in  every  ilepailii.iiic 
of  (cleiice  and  practical  knouleilge  that  Is  or  111  iv  Iw 
suhs'rvii'nt  to  the  |iiirp<ises  ol  commerce  niiil  ilm 
nianiial  arts.  .At  ruuinay,  a  hilmol  has  been  I'.insiilly 
finned  for  te,ii  liiiig  the  most  iisebil  arts  and  (radii; 
and  in  the  clljes  of  Nlons  and  Niinoir,  schools  are 'ipcii,  J 
lor  gl.  iiig  instrurlioii  in  Ihe  various  o|<eriilioii<  a{i|ii'r. 
t.iini,.ti  to  iiiinnig  i'he  fine  arts  are  .till  ni  olifeitnf 
much  eiiiul.itioo  in  IlelL-ium,  and  .academies  of  paiiitinif 
are  M  ry  iiuiiieroiisly  attend)  il  in  llriisaeU',  .Aiilitirp, 
I, lege,  (iliiiit,  l.oiiv  liii,  ami  loiiiiMy.  Ihe  t  tj 
averaiii"  iiiinilier  of  voiiiig  men  who  cie  eonslaiilly  o'- 
CI  |\  lug  graliiiloiK  Instrui  tloii  In  the  diU'erenl  aca<l'  nilri 
orp.Untlng  and  aelni'iK  nl  design  throughout  the  klui'- 
dinn  Is  .t.'iVi,  and  lie  Ir  inunlierii,  with  regard  to  imh 
piuvlnce,  are  as  fullows:  — 

Aiilweip    -      .  I.mi'i  W.  I  landers    -   """li 

ilraliaiit     .       .     '.>'.il  Naiiiur     -        -mi 

llalnault     •      •     A*'*)  Minburg    -     -     .'i<i 

1:.  I  landeii     -  I.KIO  Llegu    .      .    .   (lOu 


line  at 
is  al<o 
ol  e;ich  Cillinljc 
Onent,    I.i,.|[,., 
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lupplementary. 

10 
3 

28 
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19 
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R 
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The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  is  the 
principal  school  of  painting,  and  It  produces  every  year 
several  artists  of  the  higliest  distinction.  It  is  supported 
hy  the  public,  and  is  usually  attended  by  at  least  a  thou- 
sand students. 

Ilelgium  has  had  the  rare  honour  of  producing  two 
different  schools  qf  pninling,  Itnown  by  the  appellation  of 
■'  Flemish."  The  first  arose  under  Hubert  and  John 
Van  Kyck,  or  John  of  Bruges,  about  the  year  1440.  To 
(lie  latter  artist  is  attributed  the  discovery,  or  at  least  a 
rcniarltable  improvement,  of  oil  painting ;  and  the  re- 
iiiainiuK  specimens  of  liis  skill  display  a  most  wonderful 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  In  the  days  of  tlic 
Van  I'^ycks,  the  Flemish  painters  were  enrolled  in  a  guild 
jt  llruKes,  and  exceeded  300.  The  works  of  this  early 
flemish  school  exhibit  generally  n  groat  stilTncss  mid 
formality  of  design,  and  deficiency  of  good  taste  and  re- 
Cneineiit ;  but  tlieir  representation  of  truth  and  n.iture, 
their  skilliii  execution,  and  vivid  colouring,  w  ith  the  fact 
of  their  being  the  earliest  eflbrts  of  ori^:in.^l  art,  un- 
assisted by  the  relicsof  classic  antiquity,  give  them  a  very 
ncculiar  interest.  A  long  succession  of  artists,  of  whom 
tiie  iirincip.al  were  Hans  Hemling,  Quentin  Matsys, 
tloris,  l)e  Vos,  the  lireughels,  and  Otto  Vcnniiis,  ex- 
tend to  the  commencement  of  the  second  scliool  of  paint- 
inc.  'be  ruling  spirits  of  which  were  Ueubens,  and  his 
i)U|iii  Vandyke.  The  style  of  Heuliens  resembles  that  of 
(lis  predecessors  In  brilininev  and  contriist  of  colouring, 
l,ijt  be  is  no  less  remarkable  for  liberty  .and  facility  of 
(liawio),' thim  tliey  for  conlinement  and  diBiculty.  All 
his  princiiiai  p.^intings  exhibit  the  power  of  very  superior 
renins,  in  spite  of  many  faults,  one  of  wliich  is  that  of 
voniiii  without  beauty  or  grace  ;  and  the  concourse  of 
strangers  who  visit  the  galleries,  churches,  and  public 
halls,  in  wliicli  his  works  are  exhibittd,  at  Antwerp,  and 
the  otlier  great  cities  of  the  kingilom,  are  a  source  of 
considerable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 

ISnihsels  possesses  a  royal  istabiisiiment  for  li'tho- 
rranky,  and  an  excellent  school  of  engraving,  where 
ilcs'uning  is  taught,  and  the  dilferent  kinds  of  engraving 
oncoiiper  and  wood. 

Helgium  is  remark.aiile  for  its  large  .and  numerous 
filiijiils  of  music,  <  ailed  conscrvatinrcs.  The  most  ini- 
I  iirl.ant  is  that  ol^  Brussels,  w  Inch  is  commonly  attended 
l,v  4IKI  pupils  ;  and  the  most  ancient  Is  at  l.iege,  witii 
'ij)  pupils.  The  Ghent  Conservatory  of  Music,  though 
a  very  recent  establishment,  contains  aliove  liiO  pupils. 
Tlier'c  are  several  others,  numerously  atteniled, at  Mons, 
I.iiiivain,  and  N.miur.  'I'lie  Grand  riarmoiiie  Society  of 
liriissels,  which  is  accounted  tlie  first  of  the  kind  in 
oxisteiiee,  includes  among  its  best  performers  many  who 
Kcre  taught  in  the  ItrnsM'ls  conservatory. 

Schools  for  teaching  navigation  arc  established  at 
()<lciid,  Antwerp,  and  Nieuport.  The  one  at  Ostcnd 
h.isalioiit  lib  students. 

I'rimiiry  inslruclion  in  nelginm  has  made  no  porcep- 
lihle  |ir.igres»  during  the  last  nine  years,  that  is,  since  the 
rriiilolion  by  whicli  the  Be'gie  provinces  became  inde- 
ninilcnt  of  the  Dutih  government,  an  event  which, 
lii>«e\er  iK'neflcial  and  desirable  for  other  national  ob- 
jiTis,  has  doubtless  been  greatly  injurious  to  the  cause 
ul  national  education.  I'lie  compulsory  and  normal 
(vstoin  of  Holland  w.as  then  rejected  by  the  Belgic  au- 
tliuritii's.  who  adopted,  in  Its  stead,  the  volunliiry  prin- 
ci|!li' ;  Imt  this  lias  not  secured  either  the  competency 
1)1  teachers  or  the  attend. nice  of  scholars ;  so  that 
piicral  ronfiision  and  Ignor.iiice  have  succeeded  to  that 
orilrr  .iiiil  iiitelHgeiice  whiiii  was  steadily  exteiiilitig 
u.nili'r  the  duminlon  of  the  Dutch.  'Ibe  ratholh  clergy 
ami  niiinastic  orders  l.ave  made  energetic  and  very  snc- 
iTcliil  exertions  to  possess  the  ground  wliich  tin'  llelgie 
inrniii'iit  left  nnocenpled,  especially  the  Ilrolherhood 
01  the  (  hnslian  Doctrine 

I'niilic  instiuctloii  in  the  Ilel.L'le  provinces,  down  to 
the  time  of  their  tniioii  with  those  ot  lloll.iiul  iii  INl'i, 
«i«  in  a  very  b.iikwai'd  and  depressevl  state.  I'riniary 
(sliicat'nn  had  liecti  8y«li'matically  and  very  success- 
fnlli  ctabllshi'il  in  Holland  since  iNII.'i.  and  it  is  due 
In  Ihe  goveriiiiient  oflli.it  country  to  acknowledge  that 
it«  anvious  attentiun  uas  at  once  iH'stowed  n|ion  the 
tnit  ib'llcieiicies  ,uid  abiisis  of  the  sclio.d  system  of 
IMiiiiini,  on  its  uiiinii  uitli  lioll.ind.  In  1^17,  the  Dutch 
nnrind  and  eonnml'.ory  systi'in  first  liegati  to  operate 
fviicrally  Ihrouglioiit  the  southern  piovinei'S  of  the 
biialoni  of  the  Nellierlaiids,  iioM  coiistitutiiig  Belgium  ; 
iii.l  during  the  I'.'  years  from  that  lime  to  lH'i'.i,  tlie 
Vrniircss  and  value  of  primary  instriirtion  was  far 
greater  tlian  at  any  period  lieiore  or  sinee.     Tlit^  iium-  I 

t»r  111  rliililn  II  who  attended  tlie  eiementarj  scl U  in 

1,11' winter  ol  IslT  was  '.vj.xiw,  and  in  the  wniler  ol  1»C2^ 
thi'V  wnoiinted  to  •iXT.VM'u  l«'lng  all  liicreasf  of  iM.V.iH. 
Ill  isl7.  the  salaries  paid  by  the  goterntiieiit  to  teiiehers 
111  lie  rural  coiiiimines  w'as  lft;,,'\'sn  )iaiii»:  in  l^'JH  it 
»  1.  t'*-,|.'in  fraiii  s,  slinwliig  an  itii  lease  ol  3'lii,i7'i  ir.itics. 
>ri>riiprialeil  III  Ihe  snpporliuid  I  xlciis  on  ol  llie  Dutcli 
ii'iiiial  and  i"Mi|iulsory  sysleiii.  In  tliU  period,  there 
iiir  lilll'p  n'hoo!  roi  tns,  and  (KiH  lioiises  lur  teachers. 


newly  erected,  or  refitted ;  and  1 ,977  male  and  168  frmale 
teachers  received  certKlcates  of  competent  qualification. 
Well  arranged  schools,  and  able  teachers,  were  esta- 
blished in  almost  every  commune,  and  improvement 
was  rapidly  and  universally  extending.  Antiquated 
and  awkward  routine  was  replaced  by  more  rational  and 
advantageous  methods  of  teaching  ;  uniformity  wa« 
observed  in  the  use  of  class-books ;  normal  schools 
were  opened  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  masters  j 
courses  of  lectures  were  given  in  the  principal  towns  on 
tho  required  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers ;  funds 
were  supplied  in  advance  for  tlic  construction  of  school- 
houses  ;  societies  of  masters  were  formed  for  circulating 
useful  books  and  professional  knowledge.  Other  im- 
portant societies  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
extending,  in  various  ways,  tlie  beneficial  efTects  of  the 
normal  system ;  and  fines  were  inflicted  upon  any 
persons  wlio  presumed  to  teach  without  the  requisite 
testimonials  and  certificates  of  competency.  In  short, 
the  whole  plan  of  proceeding  fulfilled  the  most  desirable 
conditions  of  securing  the  regular  ■attendance  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  able  and  cfBcient  performance  of  the 
duties  of  teachers,  by  the  responsible  superintendence 
of  government,  frequent  i.ispection,  examinations,  re- 
ports, and  full  publicity.  Notwithstanding  tiie  obvious 
advantages  of  this  system,  a  spirit  of  opposition  began  to 
be  generally  nnuiifested  In  18118,  and  it  iippears  to  have 
been  mainly  attributable  lo  occlesiasticai  partisanship. 
Tlie  people  and  institutions  of  Holland  are  chiefly  I'ro- 
testant,  while  those  of  Belgium,  witli  little  exception, 
are  Catholic.  The  Belgians  are,  moreover,  most  rigid 
.ailherents  to  the  rights  and  dogmas  of  the  church  of 
Home,  and  are  remarka'.ily  subject  to  the  influence  of 
their  spiritu.il  pastors.  They  consequently  never  hear, 
tily  concurred  in  the  entablishmeiit  of  tlie  educational 
system  introduced  by  tlie  Dutch,  and  eventually  they 
charged  it  with  being  instrumental  in  propagating  I'lo- 
testant  doctrines,  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Catliollc 
church.  The  refusal  jf  several  Catholic  congregations 
to  submit  to  tlie  rules  respecting  examinations  and  cer- 
tihc.ites,  which  led  to  their  |iroscri)ition  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  rebellious  disposition  of  teachers,  who  would 
not,  or  could  not,  undergo  tlie  required  proof  of  their 
quaiilications,  and  tho  oll'eiiee  often  unavoidably  given 
by  the  district  inspectors  in  the  execution  of  their 
functions,  served  at  lengtli  to  create  an  amount  of  oppo- 
sition and  perplexity  that  induced  the  government  to 
propose,  in  IH'.!i),  belore  the  revolution,  a  return  to  tho 
principle  of  "freedom  of  teaching."  Since  li-SO,  as 
stated  already,  the  adoption  of  that  principle,  whatever 
niay  he  its  ultimate  elfect,  has  been  productive  of  great 
iiiniiediate  iuj'.iry  to  the  primary  sdiools,  a  large  number 
of  which  have  lalien  liack  to  the  use  of  bad  old  methods 
and  tile  employment  of  miserably  incomiietent  teachers. 
A  few  primary  schools  receive  subsidies  from  the  present 
government,  but  most  of  the  excellent  societies  which 
arose  under  tlie  norm.al  system  for  the  encouragement  of 
good  teachers,  the  use  of  superior  books,  and  tho 
adoption  of  improved  methods,  have  disappeared,  and 
tiie  government  neither  exercises  any  superintendence, 
nor  makes  any  inspection,  even  of  tlin  mode  of  appro, 
prialing  the  insutlicieiit  sums  which  are  voted  by  the 
legislature  for  tlie  schools  still  dependent  upon  the 
nathmal  funds.  .\  comparison  of  tlie  returns  lor  1820, 
when  the  Dutch  system  was  In  operation,  with  thuso 
lor  lK3ii,  when  it  had  been  discontlnui'il  six  years,  shows 
tli.d  tlie  .scho'ils  had  increased  to  more  lliaii  double  the 
number,  in  ct.ns('i|iieiiceol  no  test  of  quaiilications  being 
reqnireii  lui  becoiiiinit  a  teacher  ;  but  the  proportion  of 
scholars  to  the  |  opulalion  reunified  exactly  tlie  same, 
and  lilt!  instriirtion  reeeiveii  in  ly  safely  be  considered 
as  not  h.alf  so  good.  The  'olal  number  of  .'schools  in 
iH'.'ii  was  '^..'itl,  .Old  tho  sihoiars  3.'i3,3l;2;  in  l!i3ti,  the 
sclioiils  were  !i.hi'l,  and  scholars  4'il,3i):i.  In  10:1  scho- 
lars, the  average  iiuinher  of  lioys  is  .'i7,  and  of  girls  43. 
A  eo.nparlson  of  the  innnbi'r  of  scholars,  with  tho 
poiiiilailon  uf  vueh  province,  gives  the  following  re- 
sults ;  — 
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The  following  ratios  of  scliol.irs  to  inhabit.inlv  In 
several  other  countries,  arc  stated  on  (he  aulliorlty  of 
M.  Ducpitlaiix,  and  «ill  oHoid  thi-  nii'an.  ol  coni|arlii( 
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The  results  of  numerical  dactimcnts  relating  to  pri- 
mary instruction  in  Belgium  exiiibit  the  following  facts  : 

Tlie  number  of  sctiolars  is  far  from  iK'ing  equal  to  that 

of  the  individuals  rc<iiiiring  elementary  eilucation  :  with 
regard  to  which  the  population  may  bo  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  consists  of  children  under  the  age  of 
2  years,  who  form  about  one  eighteenth  of  the  whole 
population,  and  wliose  education  is  merely  maternal. 
The  second  consists  of  children  between  the  age«  of  2 
and  G  years,  who  form  about  one  twelfth  part,  and  who 
ouglit  to  be  for  the  most  part  committed  to  the  guardian 
or  asylum  schools,  to  be  prepared  to  receive  instruction. 
Schools  of  this  description  arc  at  present  established 
only  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  total  number 
of  children  belonging  to  them  does  not  exceed  3,(XK), 
which  is  scarcely  a  himdredth  part  of  the  reqvisite  amount. 
The  third  part' consists  of  children  between  C  and  I.'), 
who  form  about  one  sixth  of  the  wl.^  le  pop.,  and  slioutd 
all  receive  the  iiistriiclion  which  is  .ilforded  in  i>rimary 
schools,  but  it  iippears  tliat  only  about  one  half  of  this 
class  liave  that  .idvantage.  Tlie  fourth  and  last  p.irt 
comprises  nil  alH)ve  tlie  age  of  1.^.  In  183t"i,  more  than 
half  the  youit^  men  who  were  enlisted  for  the  militia  in 
the  metropolitan  province  of  Urabnnt  were  entirely  un- 
able to  read.  Applying  the  same  jiroportion  to  the  other 
provinces,  it  results  that  .about  l,.'i(KVMK)  young  men  in 
Belgium  are  wlmllj'  destitute  of  the  simplest  elementary 
knowli'd^'e  of  reading.  It  further  appears  that  tlie  total 
mass  of  individuals  destitute  of  primary  instructliin,  con- 
sistinj;  of  adults  and  children  above  two  years  of  ,ige,  is 
to  the  whole  pop.  as  h'.\  to  llKl.  or  more  than  one  half. 
The  instruction  given  to  children  is  far  from  being 
■deqtiate  to  tncir  wants ;  it  is  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
and  a  \ery  little  of  arithtnetie.  Tlie  scholars  are  olten 
merely  kept  in  ,'liaige,  and  learn  nothing  ;  and  commonly, 
In  the  ciiuntry  districts,  the  atteiulmce  of  more  than  one 
half  is  discontinued  throughout  the  sunm^er,  in  order 
th.at  koineihing  may  be  earneii  by  their  services  in  the 
fields.  The  (Hlucation  of  girls  is  more  neglected  tlian 
th.at  of  boys,  and  both  sexes  are  gener.ally  tantrht  toge- 
ther on  the  same  benches,  by  m.de  te.ichers.  Two  thirds 
of  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  kingdom  are  self-.ippoinled, 
and  unwarranted  by  any  certiticate  of  competency. 

Catliolic  Sunday  schools  for  religious  instructiim  arc  very 
numerously  atteiided  in  the  provinct-ti  of  Flanders  and 
Antwerp.  '  The  jirineipal  .Suudav  school  in  (ihent  con- 
tains about  .I.IKK)  children— l,4(Kn)oy»,  and  1,6<KI  girls;  and 
the  annual  cost  of  it ,  maintenance  is  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary cnntrihiitions  to  the  aniou  *  ■f><,.')IKI  francs.  Kveiiing 
ichools  for  the-  working  classo  are  established  in  several 
of  the  prini'ip.il  towns  ;  and  also  some  excellent  institu- 
tions lor  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Jliligion. —  'l'\u-  Itoinan  Catholic  reliction  is  professed 
by  nearly  the  wliole  population,  which,  in  lOti,  w.as 
4',2i'2,m<.  The  rruK  slants  do  not  amount  to  I.I.IHKI, 
and  the  .lews  are  about  l,l(Ki.  The  lullest  liberty  is 
allowed  in  the  expression  iif  religions  opinions,  and  the 
choice  iif  miMles  »f  Heirship.  Tile  incomes  of  tlie  mi- 
nisters ot  each  denumination  of  religionists  are  derivetl 
from  tlie  n.itional  tre.isiirv.  In  KH,  tliev  aniuimttHl  to 
8,4i7,'iOO  francs,  or  l.'iT.llfi/. ;  namely,  1,14,1 10/.  to  the 
Catholics.  •i.Wil.  to  the  I'rotestaiits,  and  4IH7.  to  the 
Jens.  The  t  atholics  are  iiiiiler  the  spiritual  charge  of 
the  Arclibislnip  of  .Meelilin,  and  ot  .S  bishops,  namely,  of 
liniges,  (;hent,  I. lege,  Naniiir,  ami  Toiirn.iy.  The 
ialarv  of  the  arilibishop  is  Kio.lio  francs,  or  4,OI<i/. 
The  s  il.iries  of  the  bnhop<  vary  Irmn  'i.'JV^A  to  ,\,ir.l2l. 
From  these  incomes.  Lirge  payments  are  male  to  lic.irs, 
canons,  and  ecclesia-tical  »elioiils,  whidi  rc-diice  the 
annii.d  liuone  nf  llie  archbishop  tci  S4ii/  ,  a. id  tl'ose  iif 
the  bishop-  to  .about  .'WV.  eith.  Catholie  re.  tors  ot  tlie 
flrst  class  rec.ive  aii.iii  illv  from  the  public  treasury  H2/., 
und  the  second  class  .'i.V.  '  Of  the  llrst,  there  were  W)  in 
the  year  IKH.  and  of  Ihe  second  170.  'I'lie  number  of 
the  Inferior  cleri.  v  is  t.71'1 ;  anil  ihi  ir  annual  allowances 
*ar\  from  >«  I"  Ml  guineas.  Tin'  Citbolie  clergy  is  also 
composed  of  a  great  iiuiiilH'r  ot  men  and  women  iH'long- 
lllg  to  eiiduuetl  relleiniH  liuuMS,  aid  tt  hose  lives  ate 
devoted  to  pious  cniiteinplalion.  tracblng.  anil  visiting 
the  lick,  ihe  niimlM'i  ol  i.nniiils  inhabited  by  these 
classes  Is  ,'i;)3,  ol  whirli  1!  are  tor  males,  and  '.I'M  I'lr 
females.  The  I'rotesiaiit  miiiisleri  amount  only  to '.'■* ; 
their  annual  a:ioriinc>.'>  fium  tUv  tiuaaury  vary   (ruit. 


16  guineas  to  1G8/. ;  the  greater  number  have  about  84/ 
The  Slim  of  12,000  francs  has  been  granted  by  the 
government  for  the  celebration  (  f  worship  according  to 
the  church  of  England.  The  general  consistory  of  the 
Jews  Is  held  at  Brussels.  The  high  priest  receives  from 
the  public  treasury  'Mil.  per  annum,  and  each  of  the 
priests  .V)/.  The  Beguinagn,  or  convent  of  Beguin  nuni 
at  Ghent,  is  of  great  extent,  comprising  streets,  squares' 
and  gates,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat,  and  containing 
600  of  the  sisterhood.  The  Beguins  are  not  bound  by 
any  vo'w,  but  no  sister  ever  quitted  the  order.  They 
visit  the  sick  and  alHlcted,  .ittend  the  poor  at  the  hospi- 
tals,  and  seek  to  alleviate  misery  as  the  pitying  ministers 
of  religious  consohatlon. 

Public  Charities. — Belgium  possesses  a  great  number 
of  charit.tble  institutions,  consisting  of  richly-enilowed 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of 
misfortune,  misery,  and  want,  and  for  individuals  of  all 
ages.  The  annual  amount  of  money  devoted  to  public 
charities  exceeds  lO.'WOiOOO  francs,  as  follows :  — 

Hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  poor  and  sick)  .  ,,,_, " 

(m32)       -  .  •        .    ^•"''M 

Bureaux  of  charity  (I «:12)  ...  5,308,099 
Institutions  for  foundlings  (1834)  -        -       (il4,fi09 

I'oor-houses  (IBS'!)        ....       421,644 

Total     -  10,i)9(l,8.55 

Kacli  commune  has  its  bureau  of  charity  for  tlie  dis- 
tribiition  of  money,  food,  or  clothing,  permanently,  to  the 
sick  poor,  and  occasionally  to  those  in  health.  Private 
establisiiments  are  formed  at  Brussels,  Verviers.  and 
Liege,  for  the  einiiloymcnt  of  indigent  artisans.  Ateliers 
de  i'hariti,  at  Antwerp,  Client,  and  other  cities,  afford 
work  and  maintenance  to  numerous  destitute  operatives. 
Tile  one  at  Ghent  constantly  contains,  on  an  average, 
4.')U  inmates.  A  particular  account  of  this  cstablisl^nient 
is  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  No.  XIV,  Asylums  for  the  aged  poor,  and  lios- 
pitals  for  gratuitous  medical  treatment,  are  found  in 
every  town,  and  lying-in  charities  in  the  principal 
cities :  they  are  supported  partly  by  the  coinmiiiics, 
and  by  means  <if  private  endowments.  The  amount  01 
donations  and  leg.icies  to  hospitals  and  bureaux  of  clia- 
rity  in  the  five  years  from  1S30  to  1H34,  was  2,131,004  fr. 
There  are  31><  hosplt.als  for  the  poor  ;  and  the  average 
annual  number  of  individuals  maintained  tlierein,  during 
four  years,  from  1H31  to  1M34,  was  22,880;  which  Is  1  to 
IH2  of  tlie  total  inhabitmits ;  and  the  average  expense  of 
call  person  was  IH(i  francs.  Tlie  annual  average  num- 
ber of  persons  relieved  by  the  bureaux  of  charity,  in  thn 
same  period,  was  UI7,128;  and  the  average  expense  of 
each  8'll(l  francs. 

Numerous  hospitals  and  asylums  for  lunatics  arc  ettl- 
blished  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in 
general  the  arrangements  and  the  treatment,  physical 
aud  moral,  are  very  .iidicious  and  commendable.  It  ii 
estimated  that  the  total  number  of  lunatics  in  the 
asylums  of  Belgium  amounts  to  2,000,  and  that  this  is 
.about  half  tlie  number  existing  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  several  ancient  endowed  institutii' is  for  the 
iiiaintenance  of  orplinns  ;  and  in  Antwerp,  Flandeti, 
Itraliant,  and  Hainault,  are  several  foundling  hospitals. 
Uiiring  the  10  years  from  1S2I  to  1H3'2,  the  average  an. 
niial  miinber  of  children  found  abando.ied  was  ,S,H4'.t.  In 
IKMi,  the  nunibi'r  was  K,'J()7.  The  annual  average  ex- 
pense of  inaiiitaining  eacli  child  Is  7240  fr. 

The  number  of  .»l'w«M.rfi'-;)/t'/i/,  or  establishmen.s  for 
lending  money  upon  tlie  security  of  pledged  property, 
anioniited.  in  iN3S,  to  %i.  The  following  table  exhiliil! 
tlie  progress  of  their  opcratiuus  during  the  five  yean 
from  IK32  to  18*;  :  — 
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In  1X31,  Immediately  alter  the  revniutii  .'iu  anmiint 
a.tvaneed  was  fi,'.ll(i,(i'ili  fr.,  ,tnd  the  ave>.  i«  neon  o.irh 
pli'dge  ."I  fi .  !I0  cent. ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remaik,  th;it  ir 
th.it  year,  when  all  iinliiitrial  and  commercial  oper.itiuni 
were  stagnant  and  siitrering,  tlie  recinirse  to  lliis  iiii'Mli 
of  askislaiice  was  lar  less  tliini  In  IHIA  and  in  IxlK,  wlnn 
trade  and  maniif.ietiir  s  were  flourishing  in  the  hiitliot 
sinle  of  activity.  Ilesi.les  provident  institutioiii,  which 
e>i»l  ill  v.irioiir  localities,  there  are  bunks  for  saviinc  in 
almost  every  town,  which  are  ttinnected  with  aiiiiirsi 
sa>ings  bulk  lor  the  whole  kingdom,  estalillshi'l  in 
llriisu'ls  by  till'  general  sii.'iely  fur  the  eneourngi'imiil 
of  in  liistrial  pursuits.  'Ihe  deposits,  which,  in  l><.<3.  n.ri' 
only  beiwutju  J,Ot)0,UW and  4,mjo,000  fr., araounluU, In  llslS, 
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Total      -  10,50(1,855 


s  during  tlie  live  jearj 


U  13,707,848  fr.  i  of  which,  10,170,385  fr.  were  from  8,480 
nrlvatc  ImllviduaU,  averaging  each  1,!!00  fr. ;  3,457 .Tlfl  fr. 
were  from  public  offices,  and  7'J,248  fr.  were  from  the 
inmates  of  prisons.  The  amount  of  deposits  has  subsc- 
guently  undergone  a  considerable  increase.  In  March, 
im.  it  wa«  40,000,000  fr. 

i>oiir.  — Belgium  has  five  great  wnrkhouse  establish- 
ments, for  the  reception,  confinement,  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  They  are  situated  at  la  Cambri,  near 
Brussels,  for  the  province  of  Brabant ;  at  Bruges,  for  the 
tvo  Flanders  ;  at  Hoogstraeten,  for  the  province  Oi'  Ant- 
werp ;  at  Mons,  for  Hainault,  Namur,  and  liUxemburg ; 
and  at  Reickhcim,  for  the  i)rov!nccs  of  Llegc  and  Lim- 
burgj  and  they  are  not  only  asylums  for  indigent  per- 
ions  either  sick  or  in  healtli,  but  prisons  for  condemned 
vagabonds  and  beggars.  It  is  stated  by  Ml .  Nicholls,  In 
his  lieport  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  that,  under  the  present  regulations,  these  pro- 
Tini'lal  workhouses,  or  deptts  de  mendicili,  are  very  de- 
fective institutions,— nurseries  of  idleness  and  promoters 
of  pauperism  j  and  that  hence  the  necessity  arose  for 
resorting  to  more  rigorous  measures,  which  ended  in  the 
establisliment  of  the  poor  colonies,  to  which  all  persons 
found  begging  are  sent,  If  able  to  work,  and  are  com- 
pellfd  to  labour  for  subsistence,  under  strict  discipline 
and  low  diet.  lie  remarks  that,  had  the  old  work- 
houses been  rendered  efflcient  by  the  introduction  of 
regulations  calculated  to  make  them  tests  for  distln- 
guisliing  between  poverty  and  (fci7i?u<iun  — providing 
only  for  the  latter, — there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  poor  color.k'B,  where  the  test  of  strict  discipline, 
hard  labiiur,  and  scanty  diet,  Is  so  api)lied  as  to  be  held 
in  the  greatest  dread  by  the  vagrant  classes.  All  beggars 
are  apiirehended  by  the  police.  If  able  to  work,  they 
are  sent  to  the  penal  colony  ;  if  aged  or  infirm,  or  un- 
able to  perform  out-door  work,  they  are  sent  to  the 
workhouses  ;  and  although  the  discipline  of  the  latter  is 
deffotlve,  and  their  management  in  many  respects  faulty 
in  principle,  they  serve,  with  the  aid  of  the  coercive  colo- 
ni<'8,  to  SI  cure  the  repression  of  public  mendicity.  The  es- 
tabllshmcilt  at  la  Cambre,near  Brussels,  is  superior.  In  its 
Internal  arrangements,  to  the  great  workhouse  at  Amster- 
dam, partlcul.'irlyin  the  separate  classification  of  the  aged, 
the  clilldren,  and  adults,  and  also  in  the  good  arrangement 
and  cleanliness  of  the  sleeping-rooms.  The  sexes  are 
etrictly  separated  In  all  the  Uelgic  institutions  of  this  na- 
ture. Ity  the  penal  code,  a  mendicant  once  condenmed  to 
the  workhouse  for  public  begging  may  be  kept  t  here  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  but  in  practice  he  is  allowed 
to  leave  It  whenever  the  commission  of  superintendence 
arc  s.itlstlcd  that  he  is  disposed  and  able  to  labour  lor  his 
subsistence  without  resorting  again  to  mendicancy. 

The  pauper  colony  of  Belgium  Is  near  Hoogstraeten, 
In  the  N.  extremity  of  the  province  ol  Antwerp  ;  it  was 
osLiblished  In  1823,  by  a  charitable  socletv,  which  enteri  -; 
into  a  contract  with  the  government  at  that  time,  to  pro- 
vide for  1,(100  mendicants,  on  receiving  for  each  'ii  florins 
fer  annum,  or  11.  I.Ij,  The  tract  of  bruydre,  or  poor 
heathy  land,  which  the  society  purchased  to  form  the 
colony,  extends  to  about  1 ,800  acres  in  the  communes  of 
MerxpLis  and  Kykevorsel. 

The  cultivation  of  this  land  is  carried  on  by  the  pau- 
pers, and  its  crops  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
duce are  generally  as  abimdant  as  tliose  of  the  sur- 
rounding'rommunes.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and 
well  ventilated,  and  the  arrangements  and  dlselpllne  arc 
such  as  to  secure  the  general  healthiness  of  thi!  Inmates. 
There  Is  a  school  for  elementary  instruction,  uii  in- 
tirmary,  with  various  workshops,  stores,  and  machinery 
for  spinning  and  weaving.  One  ward  is  used  In  ommon 
as  wnrksh<i|),  refectory,  and  dormitory.  'I'ho  Inmates 
sleep  in  haninioeks,  and  are  clad  In  a  very  t'oarse  unl- 
fi'rm.  They  labour  with  the  spade  In  the  Helds,  or  in 
making  bricks,  or  at  manufactures  In  the  house,  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  inspector.  All  purticulais 
ropelinK  tlie  work,  food,  clothes,  and  ex|Wnse8  of  each 
indi\{iliial  are  entereil  dally,  in  bookH  kept  In  the  mili- 
larj:  maimer.  Mounted  guards  patrol  the  boundaries  of 
the  ccilnny,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  deserters,  and  re- 
wariU  are  given  for  bringing  back  those  who  succeed  in 
getting  a« ay,  for  e.ich  Is  com|ielled  to  renusin  at  least 
ii:ic  y"!ir.  These  rlgar<nis  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  niiedicaniy  have  been  adopted  in  the  absence  of  any 
.ii'knnw  leilgmeiit  of  a  right  to  relief,  and  notwithstand- 
ing th;it  a  large  portion  of  the  relief  actually  admiiiis- 
tcicd  arises  trnni  t'ndtivvnicnts  and  voluntary  eontribu- 
li'ins.  No  right  to  r,'llef  exists  either  In  ilolland  or 
ilrlgiiim,  yet  in  Imtll  these  countries  ineiidlcauey  Is  sup- 
prctti'il.  Tlie  fiillowlng  table  shows  the  iniinber  of  pau|>er 
colonists  at  lliiogstraeleii,  during  tour  years  subse(pU'nt 
I"  the  re\(iliiiiiin  in  IM30,  with  the  uinuunt  of  receipts 
and  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
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The  number  of  Inmates  of  all  the  workhouie  establish- 
ments in  the  kingdom  during  the  >ame  period,  and  tholr 
expense,  were  ai  follows  :  — 

Inmates.  Expenses. 

1831  2,'J9G  477,94S  fr. 

1832  3,268  494,709 

1833  2,647  480,45,'> 

1834  2,575  421, ()44 

Which  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  each  inmate  li 
IGUni  fr.  per  annum,  orW.  I6j.  In  November,  1831,  there 
were.  In  all  the  workhouses,  1,871  voluntary  inmates,  and 
G57  by  onler  — 1,138  men,  1,018  women,  372  children; 
1,502  unemployed,  and  1,026  employed. 

Prisons  and  Criminals.  — \n  Belgium,  the  punish- 
ments of  death,  and  of  branding,  although  still  written 
In  her  laws,  are  practically  abolished.  Criminals  are 
placed  in  four  central  prisons;  namely,  at  Ghent,  for 
those  condemned  to  forced  labour  ;  at  Vllvorde,  solely 
for  confinement ;  at  St.  Hernard,  near  Antwerp,  for  cor- 
rection ;  and  at  Alost,  for  military  offences.  There  it 
also  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov.  having  a  court  of 
assize,  and  of  each  arrond.,  a  prison  for  persons  arrested, 
or  condemned  to  less  than  6  months'  confinement,  and 
for  debtors.  The  number  of  these  places  in  the  whole 
kingdom  is  14U.  A  separate  penitentiary  for  female 
criminals  is  about  to  be  established  at  Namur,  and  a 
school  of  reform  for  criminals  under  the  age  of  18. 
Hitherto,  the  superintendence  and  instruction  of  female 
prisoners  have  been  confided  to  the  religious  order  of 
the  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  average  pop.  of  the 
four  central  prisons  In  each  year,  from  1831  to  1836,  wat 
as  follows: — 


Yean.    |       Ptlsonen, 

No.  kept  at  work. 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
183S 
1836 

.3,lil7 
3,3i8 
3,185 
3,444 

3,1139 
3,U»1 

i,ri6 
S,.587 
*,9.'.7 
3,137 
3,JS0 

The  average  total  expense  of  each  prisoner  to  the  state 
is  150  fr.  per  ann.  They  work  exclusively  for  the  cijulp- 
ment  of  the  army,  and  for  the  supply  of  necessary  cloth- 
ing, &c.  for  prison  use.  The  annual  ifumber  of  artlclea 
manufactured  exceeds  1,000,000.  Criminals,  on  their 
lltieratlon,  are  placed  under  the  Inspection  of  the  prison 
commissioners.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  obtainment  of 
honest  occupation,  and  prevent  a  relapse  into  crime. 

In  Belgium,  the  amount  of  crime  with  regard  to  the 

flop.,  and  to  the  criminal  records  of  France  and  Kng- 
and,  is  comparatively  small.  M.  Ducpetiaux,  In  a  work 
published  In  1835,  entitled  Slatique  comvarve  de  la 
CriminaliU  en  France,  en  Belgique,  en  Augleterre,  et 
en  AUemagne,  gives  the  followtiig  results  of  the  several 
official  returns :  of  Kngland,  from  1827  to  l^'SS,  taking 
the  pop.  at  13,500,0U<) ;  of  Franco,  from  1825  to  1832, 
pop.  32,,VKI,000;  and  of  Belgium,  from  1826  to  1832,  pup. 
4,000,000 :  — 


Countrin. 

Annual  Average. 

Pop.  to 
1  ac- 
cused. 

797 
4,4-^7 
.'i,a'i!i 

Total  accused. 

.Acqul'tcd. 

Condemnnl. 

Kngland    ■ 
France      - 
UtflKluin  - 

ii;,'ii4 

7,310 
760 

3,Mrt 

13,.V,8 

4,.186 

6V4 

In  Belgium,  the  .tnnual  average  number  of  persons 
accused  and  airaigned,  during  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  revolution,  from  18)1  to  1N31,  was  only  620,  or  I  In 
6,724  of  the  whole  imp  ;  and  it  certainly  redounds  highly 
to  the  honour  of  the  moral  character  and  governmental 
Inslittiions  of  that  kingdom,  that  the  proportion  of 
criminal  otTenders  is  constantly  diminishing,  while  In 
FiiL'laiid  It  is  greatly  auginentliig. 

The  proportion  of  accused  to  the  pop.  varies  very  con- 
siiierably  In  the  different  provinces,  but  all  have  expe- 
rienced a  diminution,  ai  exhibited  in  tiiu  following 
t,ible :  — 
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With    respect    to  the    relative    amount   of   dllTerent 
olfeuces.   a  cumparUou  of  the  returns  fur  the  period 
/  4 
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182C-29  with  those  for  1031-34,  showi  that,  with  the  ex- 
cc)f(ion  of  an  increase  of  2  in  the  annual  average  number 
of  murders,  and  of  3  in  that  of  forgeries  of  money,  tl:cre 
had  l)ecn  a  diminution  in  every  species  of  criminal 
offenoc,  from  9  to  47  per  cent. 

In  general,  tiiere  is  in  lielglum,  1  person  accused  of 
crime  among  5,000  inhabitants,  and  1  of  misdemeanour 
among  170.  In  100  ,-\crused  of  crime  against  the  person, 
20  are  acquitted  ;  and  of  the  same  number  accused  of 
crime  against  property,  15  are  acquitted.  The  number 
of  crimes  against  property  is  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  crimes  against  persons. 

Tlie  amount  of  military  offences  in  IR^7  compared  with 
that  of  1836,  shows  a  considerable  decrease  of  acts  of 
insubordination  and  qnarreisome  assaults,  but  a  slight 
Increase  of  robberies,  and  more  than  double  the  number 
of  desertions.  From  the  reports  of  the  central  piisons 
ill  1832,  it  appears  tliat  in  UIO  individuals  there  coniined, 
61  werK  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  15  could 
read  only,  but  were  otherwise  extremely  iKunrant,  and 
84  could  read  and  write  with  some  degree  of  facility. 

Uovernment.  —  Belgium  is  governed  by  a  constitutional 
monarciiy  —  under  a  dynasty  freely  elected  by  the  coii- 
ititiients  of  the  natifin.  Us  independence  was  first  pro- 
claimed, in  an  absolute  manner,  by  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, on  tlie  4th  of  Oct.,  1830  and  on  the  18th  of  the 
following  Nov.,  it  was  again  ,  .claimed  by  tlie  national 
congress.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  tlie  15th  of  Nov., 
1831,  Belgium  lorms  a  state  perpetually  neuter  with 
regard  to  all  other  states.  The  Belgian  constitution, 
decreed  by  the  national  congress  on  the  7th  of  l<'eb.  I8:il, 
planes  ail  snverninontal  power  in  the  nation,  operating 
by  means  of  the  representative  system.  It  establishes 
individual  liberty,  the  invi<ilability  of  every  m.in's  iiouse 
and  property,  the  perfect  liberty  and  independence  of 
relijiious  worship  and  opinions,  the  rigiit  ol^  asscmliling 
and  associating,  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judicial  pewer.  In  short,  the  whole  system 
of  government  is  based  upon  tiie  broadest  principles  of 
mtion^l  freedom  and  liberality.  Tlie  eiitire  draft  of  the 
constitution  Is  too  long  for  msertion  in  this  place,  but 
the  following  particulars  comprise  all  the  most  essential 
points  01  this  admirable  document.  A  copy  of  tlie  ori- 
ginal. In  (I.e  French  language,  is  inserted  in  the  Wnnu- 
nirc  llhloriquf  Vniversft,  for  IH3I.  The  order  of  the 
several  subjects  is  as  follows  :  —  Territory  and  divisions, 
nights  of  Belgians.  I'owers  of  government.  Legislative 
chambcrt..  Senate.  King.  Ministers.  Judiciary  powers. 
Provincial  and  communal  administration.  Fimince.  Mi- 
litary and  police  I'orces;  .ind  linally,  various  geiieral  and 
temporary  Errangements,  anJ  provision  fur  tlie  future 
nniendme'ii  oi  the  constitution.  It  dwl  ires  tli  it  no 
di.eiinction  of  orders  shall  be  observed  —  that  Iiei,!i:ms 
are  all  cmial  in  tlie  presence  of  tlie  laws.  Indivilual 
personal  liberty  is  guaranteed.  No  one  can  be  priise- 
cuted,  nor  have  his  house  entered,  but  by  the  authority 
and  forms  of  the  law.  Punishment  by  dc.ith  is  abolished, 
and  cannot  be  rc-estahlishcd.  Universal  toleration,  li- 
berty of  public  rcligicus  worship,  Jind  tlie  liberty 
of  publishing  •  iiinions  on  all  subjects,  are  guar.inteeii. 
No  state  church  is  recognised,  and  no  one  can  be  com- 
pelled to  conform  in  any  w.iy  whatever  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  any  ecclesiastical  system,  nor  to  observe 
any  of  llie  licly  days  which  they  enjoin.  The  state  has 
no  right  to  Interlcre  in  the  nominatinn  or  appoiiunient 
of  tlie  ministers  of  any  religions  denomination,  nor  (o 

fire'  ;'i;t  tile  pnlilication  of  tlieir  act«,  ext.pt  as  fur  as  it 
s  r,"  jKinsible  for  the  preserv.ition  of 'hi;  liberty  of  the 
press  (turn  obvious  abuse.  The  form  of  marriage,  an  a 
civil  com|i.',ct,  is  required  to  )riecede  the  act  of  religious 
benediction.  Liberty  of  teaching  is  established.  (Vide 
Primary  ''.'iiriilion)  No  persons  can  be  pieveiited 
from  giving  instruction;  but  their  misiierneanonrs,  a.s 
teachers,  are  cognisable  liy  the  law.  The  jiress  is  free, 
and  no  censorslilp  can  lie  estalillslied.  \\  lieu  the  adthor 
Is  Itiiown,  and  resident  in  lU'lgiuiii,  the  pulilisher,  printer, 
or  distributor,  cannot  be  proneculed.  llelgians  have  the 
nxlit  to  assemble  peaceably  ,\nd  unarnied;  lint  asseni- 
bla^es  in  the  ojien  air  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
police.  The  riglit  of  assuclating  cannot  be  annulled  iiy 
any  preventi/e  measure.  Fvery  unecan  addrcts  pelitimis 
to  the  public  authorities,  sinned  by  one  or  more  persims. 
Tlic  post-otHce  is  respons'lile  for  all  letters  coinmitteil 
to  it,  and   the  contents  of  letters  are  inviolable.     All 

J  lower  emanates  frciin  tlie  people,  and  must  lie  exercised 
n  the  manner  established  li»  the  ecinstitiition. 

Tlie  hv'islative  piiwir  is  exercised  collectively  by  the 
kliiK,  the  cliainlier  of  representatives,  and  then'iiale.  ICicli 
branch  possesses  the  |  ower  of  lirst  innving  the  adciptlnii 
of  iaus  ;  hut  such  as  rel.ile  to  the  st.Uc  expenses  ,'iiid  re- 
ceipts must  lie  lirst  vcited  liy  the  cliaintier  ot  re|ireseiita- 
tives.  Tlieinterpretaiiiin  i>i  the  laws,  with  respei  t  to  an- 
tliority,  licliiigs  only  to  llie  le;;lslature.  The  executive 
piiwer  is  exercised  liy  the  kin;;,  as  direited  by  the  cmi- 
stitution,  aod  the  judiciary  (Miwer  by  the  courts  .ind  tri- 
bunals.   All  decrees  {arri-ir)  and  judgments  are  executed 


BELGIUM. 

In  the  name  of  the  king.  Questions  relating  excluiivelv 
to  provincial  and  communal  matters  are  determined  liJ 
the  councils  of  the  provinces  and  communes. 

The  members  of  the  two  chambers  represent  tlin 
nation,  and  not  merely  the  province  or  subdivision  of  ? 
province  by  which  tiiey  are  nominated.     The  sittings  of 
the  chambers  are  public,  but  each  chamber  can  form  it 
self  Into  a  secret  committee  on  the  demand  of  Its  presi" 
dent  anil  10   members.      Members  of  cither  chamber 
cannot  receive  any  pension,  or  liold  any  paid  office  uniic' 
the  government,  and  during  the  session  they  cannot  oo 
arrested  or  detained,  except  for  any  flagrant  misdemei 
nour.    Tlie  chamber  of  representatives  is  compos'-i  o( 
deputies  chosen  directly  by  citizens  who  pay  taxes  to  tlio 
amount  of  at  least  20  tlurins,  about  33  sh'illings.    Tlie 
number  of  deputies  cannot  exceed  ilie  proportion  of  1  to 
40,(K)0  inhabitants.     To  become  a  deputy,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  Belgian  by  birth  or  by  naturalisation  j  to  be  in 
possessioi  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  ktni!. 
dom  ;  to  have  attained  the  age  of  2.>  ;  and  to  be  resident 
in  Belgium.     No  other  condition  of  eligibility  can  bi-  re. 
quired.      The  representatives  are  elected  for  four  years 
and  one  half  of  the  wliole  are  renewed  every  two  years' 
On  a  dissolution,  the  whole  chamlier  is  renewed.    Eacli 
representative,  except  those  who  live  in  Brussels,  re- 
ceives 2(H)  florins  ( l(i  gyiueas)  each  month  of  the  sessioo" 
as  indemnity  of  expenses.    The  senate  is  composed  of  half 
as  many  members  as  the  ehainber  of  representatives,  and 
they  are  elected  by  the  same  citizens  for  eight  years.  ILiif 
are  renewed  every  tour  years,  and  tiie  whole  on  a  dissolu- 
tion.    The  qualiiications  are  the  same  as  for  the  represen- 
tatives, except  tliat  the  age  must  beat  le.ast  10  yi!ars,  and 
the  amount  jiaid  indirect  taxes  must  be  at  least  1,000 flo- 
rins (84/.)     riie  senators  receive  no  payment,  on  account 
of  indemnity  of  expenses.     The  session  of  the  chambers 
must  last  at  least  40days.  The  number  of  representatives 
is  102,  and  of  senators  51.     The  constitutional  powers  of 
the  king  are  hereditary  in  a  direct  niiile  line,  natural  anil 
legitimate,  in  tlie  order  of  priinogeniture.totheiierpetual 
exclusion  of  females  and  their  descendants.     In  tfefault 
of  male  issue,  the  king  may  nominate  his  successor,  with 
the  assent  of  the  two  chambers,  and  if  no  nomination  be 
made,  the  throne  is  vacant.     The  person  of  the  king  ij 
invidl.abie.     His  ministers  alone  are  responsible.    Noact 
of  the  king  is  valid  unless  counter-signed  by  a  minister, 
who  thereljy  becomes  responsible.     '1  he  king  noinin.ites 
and  dismisses  liii  ministers  at  will,  confers  gradations  of 
rank  in  the  army,  itnd  appoints  all  persons  em|>luyeil  in 
the  general  administration,  with  some  exceptinns,  indi- 
cated by  the  law.     lie  sanctions  tlie  laws,  ,tiid  issues  the 
orders  and  decrees  for  their  execution,  without  posiess- 
iiig  any  power  eitlier  of  suspending  the  hiws  themselves, 
orof  dispensing  witli  their  execution.    He  commands  tlie 
land  and  sea  forces,  declares  war,  negotiates  treaties  of 
peace,  of  alliance,  and  of  commerce ;   but  treaties  of 
ciimmcrco,  andotiiers  involving  important  consequences 
are  of  no  elTect  without  the  sanction  of  tlie  chambers. 
The  king  may  especially  convoke  or  adjourn  and  dissolve 
the  cliamliers,  and  he  can  mitigate  or  rt>niit  the  sentences 
0.  punishment  pro.ioiniced  by  the  judges.     He  can  also 
confer  titles  of  nobility,  but  lie  has  no  power  to  attach  to 


abso- 
eiijoy 


them  any  privileges  whatever,  ail  Belgians  being 
lutoly  equal  In  the  eye  of  the  law.  '1  he  nnbility 
only  a  personal  title,  without  constituting  a  social  order. 
No  member  of  the  royal  family  c:in  be  a  minister,  and  no 
one  who  is  not  a  Belgian  by  liirth  or  naturalis,ition. 
Ministers  have  no  ili'liljtrativc  vnicc  in  the  chambers 
unless  I  liey  are  nieniliers.  They  can  enter,  liowever,  and 
ileniaiiil  n  hearing  ;  and  the  cliainbers  can  demami  tlieir 
preseii  wMeii  required.  Thi'v  are  liable  to  be  accused 
in  tlie  cliao'bir  of  representatives,  wlio  can  bring  tliem 
Iwlore  the  coert  'if  cassation,  wliicli  alone  is  empiiweriHl 
to  jnilKi>  them.  The  kiii^  cuniot  withdraw  a  ininistrr 
friiin  respinisil'itity,  n«r  pardon  iiiin  wiien  condcriiiud, 
witliout  a  deni.iiid  for  pardon  from  one  of  the  chainhers. 
There  are  five  ministers  ;  namely,  a  minister  of  justice, 
iif  the  inter'or,  i>f  foreign  alfairs,  of  public  work*,  uf 
war,  and  of  finance.  Tlie  king  is  dtclared  of  aKcat  U 
years.  Before  he  can  exercise  the  functions  of  royally, 
Itie  must  take  the  fnlliiuing  oath  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  legislatixi!  chambers  ;  —  "1  swear  to  observe  the 
constitiilioii  and  the  law  s  of  (lie  Belitian  peo|ile  ;  to  m.un- 
tain  tile  iniU'iieiidence  of  the  nation,  antl  tlie  iiite^'rilj'  uf 
its  terildry.''  .ludges  receive  their  appointments  directly 
triiiii  the  king,  and  hold  tlieni  for  life,  so  tliat  they  lamul 
b  '  MiperseiUrd  but  by  their  own  consent,  or  liy  a  judj- 
nii'iit  and  for  re.'isoiis  iiroiiouiii'ed  in  open  court.  Thi' 
trial  by  jury  is  established  lor  all  criniinal  and  poliliiil 
<'liar;,'es,  and  for  otfences  of  the  press.  No  extraordiii.iry 
judicial  commission,  or  tribunal,  can  lie  create, I  umiu 
any  denoiiiin,'ition  wtiatever.  No  tax.  s  can  be  leiiiil  iy 
the  stute  unless  ordained  by  a  l.iw  of  the  lenisUliie 
cli.unbers  ;  and  all  taxes,  as  well  as  tlie  extent  of  tlui 
army,  must  be  voted  aiiiiiially.  The  civil  list  's  fixed  fur 
the  duration  of  each  reign.  Ver  that  of  the  presi  lit  Inn.; 
it  is  2,711,323  francs,  beaidej  the  appropriation  of  l!ic 
roval  edifices. 
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BELGIUM, 

The  number  of  citlzeni  registered  In  the  electoral 
lists  In  1833  was  47,8.^3,  of  whom  14,835  were  in  the 
cities,  and  38,018  In  the  rural  communes.  It  hence 
resiults  that.  In  Belgium,  there  Is  one  representative  to 
39,0.^8  inhabitants,  and  to  4T8  electors  ;  one  senator  to 
79,32.^  inhabitants,  and  to  972  electors ;  and  one  elector 
to  85  inhabitants.  To  a  thousand  inhabitants  there  are 
IG  electors  in  the  cities,  and  11  in  the  country.  Great 
Britain  has  one  representative  to  3G,.520  inhabitants,  and 
France  one  to  70,i)K().  Belgium,  with  respect  to  electors, 
is  between  Great  Britain,  which,  in  183'i,  had  1  to  •£>, 
and  France,  which,  In  1834,  had  1  to  177  inhabitants. 
The  national  arms  are  the  Belgic  Lion,  with  the  motto, 
L' union faitia force,  and  the  national  colours  are  red, 
yellow,  and  black,  in  three  vertical  divisions.  Two 
decorative  orders  have  been  instituted, — tiie  civil  and 
r.iiiitary  order  of  Leopold,  and  the  order  of  tlie  Iron 
Cross.  Tlie  first  was  created  in  1832  to  recompense  all 
eminent  services  to  the  country.  It  has  four  classes,  con- 
sisting, in  18;i7,  of  23  grands-cordons,  16  comm-mders, 
109  officers,  and  1 ,091  ebevaliers,  or  knights.  The  Iron 
Cross  was  Instituted  in  1833,  to  reward  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  were  signally  distinguished  in  the  revolution, 
ory  period  from  Aug.  1830  to  Feb.  I83I. 

'In  each  province  a  governor  is  appointed, directly  amen- 
able to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  and  securing  the  dueexecution  of  the  laws, 
and  each  .tdmlnistrative  nrrondissement  is  superintended 
by  a  commissary,  under  the  provincial  governor.  The 
exclusive  interestsof  each  province  are  committed  to  a 
provincial  council,  elected  by  the  citizens,  who  elect  the 
national  representatives.  The  number  of  councillors  in 
each  province  is  from  .W  to  70.  Each  commune  has  also 
its  council  to  manage  the  affairs  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  its  inhabitants.  The  members  are  elected  as 
those  of  the  provincial  councils,  in  tlie  proportion  of  I, 
on  an  average,  to  187  inhabitants.  The  total  number  of 
communal  councillors  in  the  kingdom  was,  in  1838, 
S'i.'iH.'i.  Kach  commune  has  from  2  to  4  baiiilTs,  and  a 
burj-'oniaster  who  is  the  principal  local  officer  for  tlie 
ailniinistration  of  justice,  and  the  direction  of  police 
nlfairs. 

Jmlicial  system —  A  tribunal  de  paix  in  each  canton,  a 
irihiiiial  depremiire  instancein  each  arrondissement,  and 
3  courts  oi^  appeal,  —  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Liege,— 
form  3  degrees  of  civil  jurisdiction.  Misdemeanours  be- 
longing to  the  correctional  police  are  judged  by  a  section 
of  tlie  tribunal  de  premiere  instance;  crimes  and  graver 
misdemeanours,  political  offences,  and  abuses  of  the  jiress, 
ari^  judged  by  a  court  of  assizes  in  each  iirovince,  with  a 
jury  of  citizens  possessing  certain  quaiiHcations  indicated 
by  tlie  law.  A  Cour  de  Caseation,  or  annulment,  at 
Brussels,  decides  upon  demands  against  judgments  pro- 
nounced in  the  otiier  courts  and  tribunals.  Commercial 
all'airs  are  judged  by  13  tribunals  of  commerce,  in  the 
principal  cc*nmercial  towns.    Military  laws  are  adminis 


terod  liy  councils  of  war,  and  by  a  higli  court  at  Brussels 
for  fiiLiI  decisions.  According  to  the  Annuaire  judiciaire 

■•'  I *iie  number  of  legal  advocates  in  Belgium  was 

then  ...1. 

1  lie  C()t.rt  of  Cassation  pronounces  only  upon  the 
validity  of  legal  forms,  and  refers  all  cases  of  violation  or 
misapplication  of  tlie  law  to  another  tribunal.  The 
courts  of  appeal  decide  upon  appeals  respecting  the 
juii;;iiients  rendered  in  the  tribunals  de  prcmiirc  in- 
slaiiee  111  civil  matters,  and  ailairs  of  commerce  and  cor- 
redi'inal  police.  The  tribunals  de  meiniere  itistance 
five  ililinitive  judgments  upon  all  civil  afl'airs  involving 
siiins  under  a  thousand  francs  ;  and  the  tribunals  riepai.t 
determine  cues  extending  to  PO  fr.,  or  to  1(0  fr.  with 
ii|ceai  to  superior  courts.  The  tribunals  of  municipal 
|iolirc  are  composed  of  a  justice  of  peace,  a  commissary 
irf  police,  and  of  the  burgomaster  or  bailitrof  tlie  com- 
iiiiine,  The  liighcst  degree  of  judicial  proceedings  is 
exercised  by  the  conn s  (d  assize,  which,  in  the  cities  of 
Hriissids,  (ihent,  and  Liege,  arc  composed  of  a  president 
and  I  assessors,  chosen  from  the  councillors  of  tlie  courts 
of  appeal.  In  the  other  chief  provincial  cities  they  are 
fdriiud  of  4  judges  de  premiire  instance,  and  a  councillor 
of  the  courts  of  appeal  as  president.  Twelve  jurymen, 
choHMi  fiM-  each  c.ise  by  ballot,  from  qualilicd  citizens, 
decide  opon  tiie  question  of  guilt,  and  aci  ordiiig  to  their 
decision  tlie  court  acquits  or  applies  the  punishment 
which  the  law  declares.  It  is  calculated  that  the  business 
of  (lie  courts  requires  annually  the  services  of  2,l(i0 
jiiryiiiei.,  and  that  the  kingdom  contains  2(l,3fi'.l  citiziMis 
i|iialiliod  as  the  law  demands  fur  the  performance  of  that 
liniiortaiit  othce. 

IVimwcis.— Tlie  tot.il  rev(>nue  of  Belgium  for  the 
)e,\r  H.IS,  as  sliown  by  the  Budget  Otneral,  amonnted 
to  !l4,(i(K).3:i(i  Ir.  The  average  sum  for  each  iiilia- 
liitant,  calculating  the  population  at  4,250.000,  was  tlieie- 
fore  22fr.  2t)c.  Tlie  auniunt  of  direct  imposts  was 
7fl,'.lii7,23(;  fr.,  which  gives  an  average  of  iNfr.  lie.  as 
the  sum  actually  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  stale 
by  iM(  h  Inhaidt.iiit.  In  ls2'.t,  uiich-r  the  Dutch  dynasty, 
•  he  average  en  each  person  was  'M  Ir.  '17  c. ;  and  accnnluig 
!"  Ihe  last  liudt".'t  of  llic  Dii'rli  guvcinii:!  ii',  the  avcr.nje 
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in  Holland  is  42  fr.  S2  c.    In  France  It  is  30  fr.  30  c. ;  and 
in  England  09  fr.  60  c. 
The  Delgic  revenue,  as  stated  above,  was  derived  from 

the  following  sources  :  — 


Land-tax 
I'ersonal 
Patents 
Kent  of  Mines 
Customs         -  • 

Kxcise        •  • 

Bullion 

.Sundry  reccipti 
Stamp  duty 
Domains,  forests,  &c. 
Tolls,  post,  canals 
Capital    and    revenues, 

forests,  ,tc. 
Re-imbursements 

Total  receipts 


railroads, 


18,261,226  fr. 

8,272,000 

8,833,600 

11.'>,S00 

9,000,000 

18,970,000 

150,000 

29,000 

e,5fiO,000 

10,786,000 

6,080,000 

9,295,000 
2,264,000 


.    94,606,326  fr. 


The  total  expenses  of  1838  were  95,291,(152 fr.  10c., 
wliich  exceeded  tlie  amount  of  receijits  by  ()84,726  fr.  This 
excess  ajipears  to  have  been  immediately  removed  by  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  receipts  in  the  custom  and 
excise  offices. 

The  expenses  are  classed  as  follows  :  — 


Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Pensions 

Deposit  fund 

Civil  list 

Senate        ... 

Cliamber  of  Representatives 

Court  of  Accounts 

Minister  of  Justice 

I  Foreign  Affairs 

-^— The  Interior 

— ^^  Public  Works 

—  The  Marine 

The  War 

.— — —  Finance 

Total  expenses 


9,356,900'06  fr. 

-  3,664,000-00 
.       513,000'00 

-  2,751,322-76 

22,000-00 

-  409,85000 
125,286'20 

-  6,345,875-00 

-  721,000-00 
•    8,137,018-96 

-  7,880,81500 

-  649,851-00 

-  42,078,786-35 

-  12,045,846-78 


.  96,291,052-10  fr. 


The  national  debt  consists,  1st,  of  100,000,000  of  fr., 
borrowed  in  1831-32,  at  5  per  cent.,  for  the  organisation 
of  the  army  and  other  public  services;  2d,  of  30,000,000 
fr.,  borrowed  in  1836,  at  4  per  cent.,  for  railways  and 
other  me.-ms  of  communication;  3d,  of  a  Boating  debt  of 
25,000,000  Ir.,  at  35  per  cent.,  chiefly  for  rail^jays,  roads, 
and  other  public  works. 

The  pensions  in  1838  were  as  follows:  — 
Civic  pensions  -  -  -       577,000  fr. 

Military  -  ...    1,550,000 

Ecclesiastical        -  -  -       -       720,000 

To  retired  linance  officers        .  .       913,820 

To  widows  of  persons  employed  on 

public  works  ...  6,000 

Pensions  of  the  order  of  iieopold       -        30,000 


Total 


3,796,820  fr. 


Army — The  quota  of  the  Belgic  army  is  determined 
every  year  by  a  law.  Its  strength  has  been  fixed,  for 
several  years,  at  110,000  men  ;  that  is,  one  soldier  to  37 
inliab.  In  France,  the  proportion  is  1  to  106;  in  Kngl.and, 
I  to  229  ;  in  Prussia,  1  to  46  ;  and  in  tiie  German  States, 
1  to  100.  It  appears,  th(!refore,  th.it,  in  Belgium,  the 
number  oi'  soldiers  to  the  populiition  is  three  times 
greater  than  in  I'ranco  and  Germany,  six  times 
greater  thiin  in  England,  and  that  it  even  exceeds  the 
jiroportion  in  Prussia.  All  statistical  economists  are 
agreed  that  a  state  cannot,  without  injury  to  its  interests, 
constantly  maintain  an  army  which  exceeds  by  one  jier 
cent,  the  totality  of  its  popiil.Uion.  The  quota  of  the 
Belgic  levy  of  1838,  was  lixed  at  .-»  maximum  of  12,000 
men.  The  expenses  of  tlie  war  department  in  1830.31, 
were  86,(i43,275  IV.  In  183S,  it  bad  gradually  decreased  to 
42,078,780  Ir.,  or  less  than  half ;  and  the  average  expense 
of  cacii  man  was  382.50  Ir.  In  France,  it  is  738  fr.  ;  In 
England,  1,(104  fr. ;  and  in  Prussia,  370  fr.  The  follow, 
iiig  table  exhibits  the  number  of  soldiers,  including 
olticers,  in  actual  service  or  on  furlough  in  1838,  in  the 
difl'erent  ranks  and  departments  :  — 

Ileimrimont.  On  service.    On  Airlough. 

Etat.major  tieneral         .  .  7s 

tUat-miijur  des  places  •      -  162 

Intcndanee  .  .  .  30 

Utat-major  particulier  oi  M\'\\U'xy        98 

— __  of  engineers      99 

Infantry        -  -  - 

t.'avalry 

Artillery       -  .  . 

Kngiiu'("r8 

ileu'larmerie 

Service  de  santi 

Total 


33,;t88 

47,384 

7,768 

588 

7,247 

1,1.59 

,  18 

400 

,2.17 

657 

A1,H9I 

49,6;il 
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BELGIUM. 


The  army  li  Airnithed  with  33  ebtplalnt  and  curates : 
A.OOO  lubaltems  and  private*  receive  pcniioni,  averaging 
each  about  200  francc.  A  general  aiaociation  for  tlie 
eocouragement  of  military  service  In  Belgium  ha*  been 
founded  under  the  protection  of  the  king  ;  and  a  perma- 
nent camp  is  established  on  the  Campine  plain,  near  the 
fyontler  of  Holland.  It  extends  over  a  larger  surface 
•very  year,  and  will  soon  become  a  military  town,  advan> 
tageously  situated  and  well  built. 

A  dvic  or  national  guard  of  the  kingdom  is  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
for  upholding  the  laws,  and  preserving  the  territory  f^om 
invasion.  The  whole  force  consists  of  690,910  men,  di- 
vided into  3  bans,  the  first  of  which  contains  89,000. 
There  are  207  legions,  distributed  as  follows :  — 

Legions.         "- 

Antwerp 

Brabant   - 

Vr.  Flanders 

E.  Flanders 


Hatnault 

Liege 

Limburg 

Luxemburg 

Mamur 


ito 

27 
40 

SA 

as 

24 
32 
16 


Mm. 
48,536 
83,166 
83,663 
108,206 
89,834 
33.771 
49,793 
44,399 
31,648 


867  690,910 


The  colonels  and  lleut-colonels  are  nominated  by  the 
king  n-om  among  the  minors  and  captains  of  the  legions. 
The  guard  rerodns  stationary :  it  is  under  care  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  the  government  is  em- 
powered to  call  out  the  first  van  wheu  occasion  de- 
mands it. 

JfuriM^Belgiun,  on  her  separation  fl-om  Holland, 
was  left  entirely  without  an  armed  navy.  In  1838,  she 
possessed  only  a  small  flotilla  of  gun  boats,  manned  by 
about  600  seamen  and  officer*,  fiuveral  larger  vessels 
were  about  to  be  constructed. 

Hiiloiy.  —  \a  the  ages  Immediately  preceding  and 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  much  of  the  great 

tlaln  which  now  comprises  the  provinces  of  W.  and 
I.  Flanders  and  Antwerp,  was  pnrtially  overflowed  by 
the  ocean.  The  soil  was  so  marshy  that  an  inundation 
or  a  tempest  threw  down  whole  forests,  such  as  are  still 
discovered  below  the  surface.  The  sea  and  rivers  had 
no  limits,  and  the  earth  no  solidity.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants or  this  low  plain  lived  in  huts  placed  upon  the 
mounds  of  sand,  or  elevated  above  the  reach  of  the  tides 
upon  stalw.  They  had  fish  for  food,  rnin  water  for 
drink,  andpeat  for  fuel.  (Pliiiu't  Nal.  Hist.  111).  16.) 
The  higher  S.  and  K.  parts,  forming  at  present  the 
Walloon  country,  were  covered  bv  the  immense  forest 
of  the  Ardennes,  which  extended  from  the  Hhine  to  the 
Scheldt,  and  aflurded  shelter  to  numerous  trilu's  ot  the 
German  race  (Ciri.  lib.  2. 4.),  who  lived  by  hunting,  and 
by  rudely  cultivating  the  earth.  They  formed  a  part  of 
the  third  division  of  Uaul,  which,  by  the  Hninuns  was 
called  Belgia,  Belgium,  or  Gallia  Belgica,  and  were  the 
least  civilised  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  (>»llie 
nations.  (C<rs,  lib.  I.I.)  They  had  cities,  surrounded  by 
lofty  s!one  walls  anu  fortified  gates,  requiring  the  use  of 
the  Roman  battering-rams  and  moving  towers.  Their 
armies  contained  troops  of  cavalry :  the  country  pro- 
duced supplies  of  corn,  and  abundant  herds  of  cattle. 
The  people  consisted  of  two  classes,  chiefs  and  ainves  ; 
and  Druldism  IVom  Brltiln  was  universally  predomi- 
dant.  Flanders  was  uccuptcd  bv  the  Mellaril  and 
Murini,  Brabant  by  the  AtunticI,  llalnaull  and  Namur 
by  the  Nervll  (who  excelled  In  desperate  courage),  and 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg  by  the  Kbiirones,  Ac.  In  the 
treat  confederacy  of  theif  clans  ayalnit  the  Komans 
they  levied  about  120,(10(1  tlKhllng  men,  UO.OIIU  of  whom 
were  reduced  by  Cusar  to  MNl,  In  his  liattlo  with  the 
Nerril  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Atuntlrl  he  sold  ,t:i,0(i0 
^)r  slaves,  on  taking  the  town  of  ToiiRrcs.  (t'iri.  lib.  fi.) 
In  stature  and  bulk  they  siir|iassed  the  ltomaiis(llh.  li.  .10. | 
whom  they  Hcrroly  encountered,  and  nearly  deslroyrti 
CKsar's  army  of  the  iM-at  dliclpllned  troops  in  the  world. 
The  highland  tribes  soon  U'caine  amalKainattii  with  their 
Roman  conquerors,  adniJtiti  llieir  manners  and  lan- 
guage, and  during  the  long  dninlnluii  of  Itome  In  those 
fpglnnfi,  they  >erve>l  in  her  armies,  and  were  groully 
dlitlnguiahe)!  for  their  Intrepidity  i  so  that  many  of 
Csesars  subseuiient  victurlcs,  es|ieclnllv  that  of  lOiar- 
•alla,  were  decided  by  the  cavidry  and  light  Infantry  ol 
Belgli'm.  The  luwiand  people,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinued falthriil  to  their  ancient  manners,  cuiloini  iiid 
language,  and  sought  only  tu  lerure  national  inde- 
pendence by  maritime  commerce,  and  nxriculturni  in- 
dustry. Vlfiiy,  who  s|N-uki  iVoin  pcrtoiinl  iil)Scrvation, 
tayt  that,  in  hit  tlino,  their  fruits  were  abundant  and 
•xcallent. 

In  the  .Id.  4th,  and  M\  centuries,  the  character  of  the 
Bdllc  populatliHi  wus  greatly  changed  by  successive  In. 
vasiuns  of  .Salian  Franks  frnm  the  north,  whose  iirngreiii 
waMwtrd  twrnlnatMi  in  the  a*t«blisbineM  ol  tb«  Fraiiklih 


or  French  empire  in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion 
the  ancient  InhaMtonts  of  the  Ardennes  were  either 
destroy^  or  reduced  to  slavery.  Christianity  was  intro< 
duced,  and  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  immense 
forest*  and  solitudes  of  the  higher  country,  which  the 
French  noble*  viiited  only  for  the  lake  of  hunting  bean. 
Tht  maritime  lowland  deicendants  of  the  Menapii,  now 
blended  with  Saxon*  and  Frisians,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Flemings,  continued  to  prosper  in  commerce 
and  agriculture.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a.o.  800, 
the  physical  state  of  the  country  had  become  much  im- 
proved. In  the  W.  eml>ankmeuts  were  raised  agiUnst 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  E.  large  tracts 
of  forest  were  cleared  ;  but  the  fierce  and  valiant  war. 
riors  who  formedy  occupied  the  soil,  were  succeeded  by 
an  abject  race  or  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  domains  of 
haughty  lords  and  imperious  priests.  The  clergy  en- 
Joyed  immense  possessions:  14,000  families  of  vassals 
belonged  to  the  single  Abtwy  of  Nivelle,  and  the  Income 
of  the  Abbey  of  Alne  exceeded  1300,000  dollars.  The 
Flemings  formed  associations  called  OiUen  (the  English 
guilds)  for  protection  against  the  despotic  violence  of 
the  Franks,  as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These  were 
the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  municipal  corporations,  and 
within  a  century  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Flan- 
ders was  covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end  of 
the  9th  century,  the  Normans,  that  is,  rapacious  Inhabit 
ants  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  commenced  a 
series  of  piratical  irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  whole  country  during  |60 
year*.  In  1070  Flemish  maritime  commerce  had  made  a 
great  progress  with  Spain  and  England,  tram  whence 
wool  was  largely  imported.  Woollen  stuflk,  and  the 
herring  flshery  were  the  principal  source  of  wealth,  with 
corn,  salt,  anci  jewellery.  The  men  of  Flanders  were  so 
highly  reputed  for  martial  spirit  that  many  foreign  sove- 
reigns olitained  them  to  form  their  best  troops.  They 
constituted  an  important  part  of  the  Norman  army  In 
the  conquest  of  England  i  and  a  Flemish  nrincesi, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  wile  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  embroidered,  with  her  own 
hands,  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which  repre- 
sents the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  Ix^en  divided  into  provinces, 
belonging  todilTerent  t'umilics,  and  governed  by  ditTrrvnt 
laws.  Hence  tlie  counties  or  earldimis  of  Flanders, 
Namur,  and  Hainault  i  the  duchies  of  Braluuit,  Limburg, 
and  Luxemburg ;  the  principality  of  Liege ;  the  mar- 
qulsate  of  Antwerp;  and  the  selgnorv  of  Mechlin.  At 
the  end  of  the  lltli  century,  wlien  all  the  states  except 
Flanders  were  reduced,  by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  prince  bishops,  to  a  cheerless  waste  of 
bondage,  the  fanatical  phrensy  of  the  crusades  lnduct,d 
many  of  the  nobles  to  part  with  lands,  ond  to  grant  great 
privileges  and  political  powers.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equlupliig  arnilea  to  fight  the  .Saromns.  Their 
wealthy  vassals,  the  Flemish  burghers,  were  thus  en- 
ahleil  to  purchase  inde|>endence,  and  a  jurisdiction  of 
their  own.  They  conseqiiently  formed  Ihenisclvea  into 
communes,  elected  l)aillnt,  directed  their  own  aifalri, 
and  bnilt  magnificent  town  halls  with  huge  twifrics,  ai 
temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties.  The  people, 
conscious  of  their  imwer,  gradually  extorted  from  Ihiir 
rulers  so  many  concessions,  that  (he  nrovlnces  tornied, 
in  reality,  a  dcmwracy,  and  were  only  noiiiliially  subject 
to  the  monarch  of  trance  and  his  nobles.  V\h(Mi  the 
rest  ol  Europe  was  sul>jeet  to  despotism,  and  liivulvtHl 
In  comparative  Ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  court  of 
the  counts  ot  Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence  of 
liberty,  civilisation,  and  useful  knowledge;  and  when 
the  shins  of  other  nations  scarcely  ventured  N>yond  (lie 
sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Flemish  nierchanta  traversed 
the  ocean,  and  BriiKca  and  Antwerp  possessed  all  the 
commerce  and  w.'alth  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  tliit 
stale  (he  provinces  Ioiik  continued,  until  they  came  uiiiliT 
the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of  llurgumly,  about  the  inldill* 
of  the  l.Mh  century.  I'revloiis  to  this  event,  we  lliiil 
only  iincotmefted  duchies,  counties,  lordahips,  and  tuwni, 
with  Innumerable  rights,  claims,  and  privileges,  nil- 
vaiiced  and  enforced  now  by  aubjects  and  vassala  agalnil 
each  other  or  against  their  lords ;  and  now  by  Ionia  hiiiI 
vassals  against  the  nioi.arch,  without  (he  expression  nf 
any  oollectlve  idea  of  llelgliini  as  a  nation.  I'liiler  (h« 
lliirguiid^an  dynasty  tlie  cuniinerclal  and  nianulMctiiriiiK 
towns  of  the  low  country  eiijoyetl  a  reinarkabie  priii. 
perKy.  The  lamoiia  onier  >  the  Golden  llijece  »iu 
instituled  In  M30 ;  and  liefore  the  end  of  the  ISthTcntury 
the  cKy  of  \  pres  had  4,(MI(l  Iminis,  and  the  city  of  (ilirni 
ail,(MSI  ueuvers.  Ilriyes  and  Antwerp  were  the  great 
marts  of  the  cummeri  Ul  v.  -"Id.  ami  cdiitalnetl  (•nch  altuut 
■ilH),i»K)  Inhah.  In  the  Flemuh  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Biirguiuly,  named  I'lillln  the  (iihhI,  about  I4W,  lu>- 
urluus  living  was  curried  to  a  vicious  and  foullah  ejcesa. 
The  wealthy  were  clad  in  gorgeous  velvets,  siitlns,  and 
lewellerv,  and  their  bnuqiiets  were  given  with  almutt 
iurri-dlblu  splendour. 
ThU  luxury  produced  depravity  end  orime  to  luch  at 
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BELGIUM. 

extent,  that  In  one  jrear  1,400  murders  were  committed 
in  Ghent,  In  the  gambling-houses  and  other  resorts  of 
debauchery.    The  arts  were  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess.   Van  Eyck  Invented  the  beautiful  oil  colours  for 
which  the  Flemish  school  it  renowned.    Painting  on 
glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace,  tapestry,  and  chimes 
were  also  invented  in  Belgium,  at  tnts  period.    Most  of 
the  magnificent  catbedrali  and  town-halls  in  the  country 
were  built  in  the  ISth  and  Uth  centuries.    History, 
poetry,  and  learning  were  much  cultivated;  and  the 
university  of  Louvain  was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
In  1477  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty  of  the  empire 
of  Austria  i  and  after  many  years  of  contest  between  the 
despotic  Maximilian  and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
government.  In  IA19,  descended  to  nis  grandson,  Charles 
v..  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany.    In  his 
ri'Ign  the  affluence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained  its 
hinliest  point.    The  city  of  Ghent  contained  I75,<X)0 
inhabitants,  of  whom  100,000  were  employed  In  weaving 
and  other  Industrial  arts.     Bruges  annually  exported 
stiilfs  of   English  and   Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
g.O(X),000  of  florins.    The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  con- 
tained 2,000  vessels,  waiting  their  turn  to  come  to  the 
wharfs ;   her  gates  were  daily  entered  by  500  loaded 
waggons  ;  and  her  exchange  was  attended,  twice  a  day, 
by  5,0no  merchants,  who  expended  130,000  golden  crowns 
in  a  single  banquet  given  to  Philip,  the  son  of  Charles  V . 
Tho  value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from  England 
and  Spain    exceeded    4,000,000  pieces  of  Rold.      This 
amazing  prosperity  experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline 
under  the  malignant  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip  II., 
son  of  Clharles  V.     The  doctrines  of  the  protestant 
reformation   had   found  very  numerous   adhercmts  in 
Belgium.    Lutheranism  was  preached  with  phrensicd 
teal  by  several  popular  fanatics,  who  drew  around  them 
crowds  amounting  sometimes  to  10,000  or  1.^,(100.  Parties 
of  icnnoclastt  also  appeared,  and  demolished  the  orna- 
mental property  of  4U0  churches.  Pi  otestant  persecution 
by  the  Inquisition  had  been  commenced  by  Charles  V. ; 
but  liy  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  Its  most  diabolical 
extravagance.      Ho    llllcd  tho    country    with    Spanish 
soldiers,  and  eommlisloned  tho  Duke  of  Alva  to  ex- 
tirpate, without   mercy,   every   protestant   heretic   in 
lieli^iiim.     Volumes  have  been  written  to  describe  the 
proceedings  of  this  able  soldier,  but  sanguinary  per- 
tvi'iitor,  who  boasted  that  In  less  than  G  years  he  had 
put  to  death  18.000  men  and  women  by  tho  sword,  the 
Kibbt't,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.     Ruin  and  dread  of 
death  In  Its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands  of 
artls.uis  to  England,  where  they  introduced  tlio  manu- 
facturing skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.    Commerce  and 
trade  In  Flanders  dwindled  away,  many  of  the  rich  mer- 
chants were  reduced  to  beg  for  bread,  the  great  cities 
were  half  desertinl,  and  forest  wolves  often  devoured  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  desolated  villages.     Belgium 
remained  under  Spanish  dominion  until  the  memorable 
victory  of  Itumlllles,  In  I70(i,  after  which  it  was  subject 
SK.iin  (o  Austria ;  and  having  been  several  times  con- 
quered by,  and  reconquered  from,  the  French,  it  was 
itienrporatcd,  in  I7U5,  with  the  French   republic,   and 
divided   into  departments.     By  this   union,   Belgium 
serured  a  suppression  of  all  tho  old  feudal  privileges, 
exemption  from  territorial  contributions,  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  a  more  extensive  division   of  rt^l  property,  a 
repeal  of  the  game  laws,  an  ailmlrHble  registry  law,  n 
rlieH|i  system  of  tax  collcetiun,  the  advaiict^mvnt  ol  edu- 
cation In  central  schools  and  lyceums,  a  uniform  system 
ofli-gltlHtlon  by  the  creation  of  codes,  publicity  of  Judicial 
nriHM  edings,  trial  by  Jury,  and  the  general  use  of  the 
Vreni  h  language.     In  the  centre  uf  Belgium  was  fought 
the  great  buttle  of  Waterliw,  in  IHIA.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  a  word  upon   this  memorable  event,  except  to 
remark,  that  Belgium  has  so  oflen  Ihtii  the  scene  on 
which  tile  surrounding  nations  have  settled  their  quar- 
rels, that  It  has  loiiH  been  styletl  thp  cockpit  of  Europe. 
Hy  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  provinces  ot  Belgium 
were  annexed  to  those  of  llollaiui,  to  form  Ihi-  kingdom 
of  ihe  Netherlands,  which  existed  until  the  rpvolution  In 
IK'Ui,  when    Belcluni   l>ecame  an  Independent   nation. 
Her  union  with  lloUand  was  one  of  cnnvenleuce  on  the 
iisrt  of  those  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and  not  attrl- 
Imtable  to  any  congeniality  of  the  people  Joined  together, 
who  illfler  In  nationHl  character,  in  reliainn,  and  In  Ian- 
Ullage.    The  Belgians  complained  of  being  forced  Into  a 
union  which  they  would  not  have  sought,  and  that  Its 
terms  were  uiie<|ual.     The   French   revolution,  whiih 
hsil  recently  transplre<l,  excited  tho  pri<dls|Kiflltlon  to 
liisiirreetlonary  movement,  and  the  result  was  a  deela- 
r»li(Mi,  snil,    lUially,    a    general    recognition,  of   inde- 
pendenee.  ( Vide  (I'oerriiwirn/,  I'lmililtilitm,  \c.) 

j1)ilitfMilirt.—Sa  part  of  F.urone  roiilaliis,  within  Ihe 
Ssme  extent  uf  area,  so  many  objects,  and  liiriiUhes  so 
mail)'  assm'latloiis.  to  Interest  Ihe  antiquarian,  the  pii- 
lillial,  eicleslasllral,  or  nillKary  historian,  the  artist,  and 
Ihe  pcH't.  Numerous  ancient  cities  and  towns,  some  of 
•lileli  existed  long  liefore  Ihe  Christian  era.  still  are 
•ilunicd  w  1U«  uiadultltvut  Uuthlc  slructuru  ufluc  middle 
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ages,  that  recall  to  the  imagination  the  gorgeous  pa. 

geantry  of  the  days  of  chivalry  ;  and  on  many  a  lone 
ill,  and  forest  solitude,  stand  the  ruins  of  castles,  idb- 
beys,  ani^htteaux,  whose  lordly  owners  have  been  the 
heroes  of  romantic  legends.  In  the  S,  and  E.  prorlncei 
are  found  lithoi,  tumuli,  and  other  remains  of  the  Celtie 
Druids,  to  whom  is  attributed  :he  excavation  of  nu- 
merous apartments  and  passages  in  several  subterra> 
nean  caverns,  particularly  that  of  the  hill  of  St.  Peter, 
near  Maestrlcht,  which  contains  above  100,000  different 
avenues,  12  ft.  in  width,  and  from  6  to  24  in  height. 
Numerous  cohis  and  medals  of  the  Romans  have  been 
found  on  the  sites  of  their  camps  and  roads  ;  and  Roman 
masonry,  containing  inscriptions  In  honour  of  the  Me- 
napian  divinities,  has  been  discovered  among  the  rellci 
of  ancient  towns,  in  places  now  overflowed  by  the  sea. 
Near  Charleroy,  In  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Abliey  of  AIne,  the  cloisteri 
of  which  were  formed  by  300  columns  of  the  finest  mar> 
ble.  But  any  attempt  even  to  mention  particular  object* 
of  curiosity  would  require  more  than  ^lowable  space. 
We  will  therefore  only  observe,  that  the  old  castles  of 
the  l&th  century,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  are 
described  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  Quentin  Dur. 
ward. 

It  would  be  equally  Impracticable  to  enumerate  the 
eminent  and  remarkable  Individuals  who  have  received 
their  birth,  or  have  flourished  in  Belgium,  throughout 
the  course  of  her  history.  It  is  the  land  which  fur- 
nished many  of  the  ablest  generals  and  most  valiant 
soldier.'  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  himself  wai 
born  at  Ghent;  the  land  where  the  noble  counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn  were  beheaded  by  Spanish  tyranny, 
for  defending  social  liberty ;  and  where  William 
Tyndale  was  strangled  and  burnt  by  Catholic  bigotry, 
for  translating  the  Gospels.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Sea- 
liger,  Lipsius,  and  Van  Helmont ;  of  the  geographers 
Orteiius,  and  Mercator ;  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent ; 
of  Pcrklii  Warbeck,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Toumay  ; 
of  the  painters  Van  Eyck,  Quentin  Matsys,  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  Teniers,  Jordaens,  Snyders,  and  many  others 
who  have  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Flemish 
school. 

Authoritiei. —  The  statements  of  the  preceding  article 
are  made  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  following  works, 

and   partly  on    tho  writer's   personal   observation : 

Heuschling,  Stalistique  Otntiale  de  la  B.,  1838  ;  Docii- 
■/nenli  Utatistiquet  de  la  B.  {official),  1839  j  Fonder 
Maelen  Did.  Ueng.  det  Provincei  de  la  B. ;  Baron 
d'Huarl,  Staliilique  Territoriale  de  la  S.,  1839 :  AretuU, 
Belgische  Zmtaende,  IH37  ;  Briavoinere,  De  t'lndutlrie 
en  B.,  1839;  VanAelbrock,  Agric.  de  la  Flandre,  1830; 
Rham,  Outlines  uf  flemiih  liutbandry,  IH39:  Ralcl{ff', 
Agriciillural  Survey  qf  Flanden  ;  KichoUs,  Heporti  on 
B.,  lH3il;  Journal qf  the  Statistical  Sue.  qfl.on.  ;  Article 
B.  in  Penny  Cycloptedia  ;  Oration's  Hist,  uf  the  Nether- 
lands 1  Des  Hochit,  Hist  de  la  B. ,-  Syphoricn,  Voyage 
Historique  el  I'iltoresque  dans  les  Pays  Bas  i  Quicciar- 
dini,  Dcscriptio  Belgit ;  Annuaire  de  I'Observatoire  de 
Bruxelles,  iai9 ;  Ducpeliatu,  Education  en  B.,  1889  j 
articles  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1830  ;  In  the  British 
and  Foreign  Uuarterly  Rev.,  Foreign  (luarlerly,  and 
London  and  If'estminsler  Rev.  for  April,  1839 :  Murray's 
Hanil-book  i{f  the  Netherlands,  1839  ;  Coglan  s  Guide  to 
B.,  \KM  ;  Biiyce's  Belgian  Traveller  i  Traveller's  Guide 
through  B.,  &c. 

BELGRADE  (an.  Slngidunum),  a  fortified  town  of 
tho  principality  of  Servin,  on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe 
Danulie,  at  the  point  where  It  Is  Joined  by  the  Save ; 
lat.  44^  47' 4(1"  N.,  long.  200  39' E.  Pop. -jft.floo.  From 
its  position,  on  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
ein|ilre,  at  the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers.  It! 
great  strength,  nnd  the  numerous  sieges  It  has  sus- 
tained, much  Interest  has  long  lieen  attached  to  Bel- 
grade. Its  citailel,  on  a  steep  hill,  100  feet  high,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  occupies  a  most  formidable 
position.  It  has  been  very  ttrnngly  fortified  ;  and  If  It 
were  properly  repaired  and  garrisoned,  with  Ihe  for- 
tillcatlons  on  the  low  ground  at  the  Junction  of  the 
rivers  sweeping  as  they  do  every  Approach  by  land  and 
water.  It  would  be  all  but  impregnaDie.  Latterly,  how- 
ever. Its  works  have  beer,  neglected,  and  they  arc  now 
going  fast  lo  ruin.  Within  Ihe  cludel  are  the  arsenal 
and  maparines,  the  principal  mosque,  and  the  palace  of 
the  parim ;  the  latter  constructed  of  wood  and  mud  I  The 
town  lies  principally  to  the  W.  and  8.  W.  of  Ihe  fortress, 
partly  along  the  Save,  and  partly  on  higher  griuind,  and 
Is  surrounded  by  walls  and  palisades,  generally  In  • 
ruinous  state.  The  situation  of  the  town  Is  no  belter 
than  that  of  Ihe  •  iinde'  Many  of  Its  houses  are  In 
ruins  I  iniisl  of  them  an-  of  Ihe  meanest  )ioislble  desrrlp. 
lion,  "worse  even  than  the  cabins  of  the  Irish;"  and 
the  streets  are  disgustingly  flilh.,  and  Infesleil  with 
herds  of  hall-starved  dogs,  Tho  baaar  consists  of 
scleral  rows  ol  inlseralilii  wooden  Imnths.  entirely  open 
towards  the  street:  their  assortment  of  goods  corre- 
sponds with   their  apiiearaiice.     Prince  MlloKh   bat 
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hitherto  reiided  at  Kragiigewatz,  but  he  hu  built  here 
a  handsome  house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a 
Greek  church,  and  barraclis.  The  manufactures  are 
lnconsideral)le,  consisting  principally  of  carpets,  slili 
goods,  some  descriptions  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  with 
caddlery,  &c.  It  has  a  good  port  on  the  Uanul>e,  and  it 
Is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence, it  still  preserves  some  small  share. 

The  Turks,  under  Solrman  the  Magnificent,  took 
Belgrade  in  1522,  and  held  It  till  1688,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialists.  Two  years  after,  it  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  and  though  it  has  since  t>ecn 
repeatedly  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  they  have,  in  must 
instances,  soon  after  restored  it  to  its  Ottoman  masters, 
of  whose  miserable  government  its  present  abject  and 
degraded  condition  is  a  striking,  though,  unhappily,  not 
a  rare  example.  It  was  taken,  in  1807,  by  the  Servian 
insurgents,  who,  on  being  obliged  to  abandon  it,  in  UlS, 
burnt  the  suburbs,  and  partly  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  town  was  placed,  in  18IA,  along  with  Servia, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Prince  Miinsch  ;  but  its  cita- 
del is  still  occupied  by  a  Turkish  garrison,  which,  in 
I83G,  amounted  to  onlv  600  half-disciplined  troops. 
{Murray^  Handbook  ;  £Uiolt't  Travels,  i.  103,  &c.) 

BBLiUA,  an  inl.  town  of  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
prov.  Titteri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  nenr 
the  plain  of  Metiitjah  ;  2S  m.  S.  Algiers,  and  10  ni. 
U.K.  Medeah;  lat.  S6^  18'  N.,  long.  '2°  4y  E.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wail  12  to  16  feet  high,  which  has  4 
gates,  one  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  Its  streets  are 
wider,  and  more  agreeable  than  those  of  Algiers :  the 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  contains  many 
gardens.  It  suttered  much  from  the  violent  earthquake 
of  182.5,  since  which  the  houses  have  been  with  only  a 
ground-floor.  Beliila  has  some  trade  in  grocery,  spices, 
•nd  other  natural  produce :  its  vicinity  is  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque. In  July,  IS30,  the  inhab.  invited  the  French 
to  defend  them  against  the  Kabyics ;  but  after  their 
arrival  the  Ucdoiiins  compelled  tlie  citizens  to  take  up 
arms  against  them.  Next  year,  however,  the  French 
took  and  still  hold  Uelida.  — (Auzc<.  foyage,  &c.,  ill.  lUfi 
—202.) 

BELINZONA.  A  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Ticino, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ticino,  h  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  (he  I.ago 
Maggiorc,  and  I&  m.  N.  Lugano;  lat.  4U°  10' 35"  N., 
long.  8°  5.V30"  E. ;  pop.  1,600.  Being  situated  mar 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  iireat  road  fro>><  Italy  to  Switzer- 
land, by  tlic  St.  Gutliard  pass,  it  i»  a  depot  fur  the 
merchandise  passing  Ix-tween  them.  It  has  a  handsome 
church,  and  a  bridge  over  the  ilcUiiu,  714  It.  lung,  and 
24  (t.  wide. 

BRLITZ,  a  town  of  Prassia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  12 
m.  S.  by  W.  Potsdam.  Pop.  2.0IK).  It  is  siirruunded 
by  old  walls  and  fosses ;  and  Is  tlie  seat  of  a  hoard  of 
ecclesiastical  ins|>ection.  I'lax  is  grown  extensively  in  its 


Ticlnity,  and  it  hiu  manufactures  of  linen 

BELI..A,  atown  of  Naples,  prov. 
16  m.  S.  by  W.  Melfl.     Pup.  r>.(KI0.     It  is  situati'd  on 


,  Uasilicata,  cap.  cant., 


hill ;  has  a  cullcginte,  and  one  other  church,  an  hospital, 
and  three  charitable  fuiiiidatiuns. 

BELL.AL',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Viennc,  cap. 
■rrond.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Vlnc(m  and  the  (iartem|ie,  24  m.  N.N.W. 
Limoges.  Pop.  3.1.17.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  original  ju- 
risdictmn,  an  agricultural  society,  with  various  manufac- 
tures, and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  oak  timber,  and 
chestnuts. 

BEI.LARY  (I'alaharii,  a  distr.  or  collectorato  of 
Hindustan,  presld.  Madras,  part  of  the  Baiugliaut  ceded 
distr.    (Nee  lltLAUHAir.) 

Bei.lahv,  the  cap.  of  the  above  coilectm'nte,  and  the 
head-quHrters  of  a  civil  estali.  and  a  iiiihiarv  diviiioii, 
sue  m.  N.K.  Madras;  lat.  Ift'^  V  N.,  lung.  76 '.Vr  K. 
It  con«ists  of  a  sqiiiiri'  fortress  on  an  isolated  rock,  with 
a  petlahor  small  town  lii'low  it,  eonlainliig  tliebe<t  mili- 
tary baiar  in  India.  'I'lilx  uliii  U  tlii!  name  of  a  mined 
town  of  .Miahuliad,  formerly  of  great  extent,  and  having 
(omi>  flue  lliiidoii  leinples  In  its  vicinity. 

BKLLE-FONTAINI:,  a  village  of  Irance,  dep.  Vos- 
ges,  7  m  \V.  llemiremont.  Pop.  2,060.  Some  cutlery  is 
made  here. 

BKLLKU  ARDK,  a  Inrtress  of  France,  d«p.  Pyrfnfes 
Orlentales,  on  the  S|iaiii»li  frontier,  IH  in.  .S.  Perplgimn. 
This  Is  a  fortreis  of  tliu  lirst  rla«s,  ci.nstrueleif  in  llie 
reiitn  of  Louis  .KIV.,  to  eomiimnd  the  pats  of  I'erlhns, 
It  was  taken  In  I7U3  by  the  .Spaniards,  and  retaken  the 
following  year  by  the  I'remh.  Itellrgarde  is  also  the 
name  or  ti'veral  small  touni  In  dlflereiit  parts  of  France. 

BKLLF.ISLK.  an  |vl.  .it  the  N.  entraiiie  to  the  »irults 
of  the  siiine  name,  between  the  country  of  the  F-qni- 
naux,  or  New  Hrilain,  aid  the  N.  mil  of  NewriMin.llaiul. 
It  is  21  m.  in  (iiinit,  niiii  I'iin.  rniinlhe  oia'.i  ul  La- 
brador. On  the  N.W.  side  It  ha*  a  harlionr  fur  lltliing 
vessels,  or  small  crHn. 

BKLLK-ISLF  FN-Mi;il,  an  Island  of  Frnm  e.  In  the 
Atlantic,  N  m.  S.  ul  tjiiiberun  Point,  being  iiiiiuiled  in 
IhodC'p.  Morliiiian.     It  is  almual  every  where  surrouiKlcd  i 
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bv  hlgli  iteep  rocki.  Iti  N.W.  end  ii  in  lit.  47°  ay  v 
and  its  S.  part  in  lat.  47°  16'  N.  It  li  about  11  n  in 
length,  its  greatest  breadth  being  about  6  m.  It  is  accessi- 
ble only  at  three  havens  or  ports,  all  of  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  Of  these  Palais,  on  the  K.  coast,  is  the  princlnal 
as  well  as  the  capital.  The  haven  here  is  formed  br  a 
stone  pier,  200  ft,  in  length,  and  is  protected  by  a  stronc 
citadel :  it  has  only  ft  ft.  at  high  water,  but  the  road  Is 
generally  safe.  The  two  other  accessible  points,  Sauzon 
and  Loc  Maria,  are  alio  txith  fortified.  Pop.  about  6  000 
It  is  fertile,  producing  excellent  wheat  and  horses.  The 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  sardine  flsherr 
and  make  excellent  pilots. 

This  island  was  purchased  in  16li8  by  Fouqaet,  Intend- 
ant  of  finance  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  exchanged  in  I7lg 
by  his  descendant  fur  the  comt6  of  Uisors,  in  1761  It 
was  taken  by  the  English,  but  was  restored  to  France  in 
1763.  (Hugo,  art.  Morbihan  ;  Purdy't  Sailing  m. 
rections  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  p.  8.) 

BELLF^SME,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ome,  cap. cant 
on  a  hill  which  commands  the  environs,  near  the  forest 
of  the  same  name,  22  m.  E..S.F^  Aien^on.  Pop.  3,'m\3. 
Houses  well  built ;  streets  straight,  neat,  and  well  paved. 
The  want  of  running  water  Is  supplied  by  wells.  It  has 
fabrics  of  coarse  linens  and  cottons,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  wood  and  horses. 

BELLEVILLE-SUIt-SAONE,  a  town  of  France 
dbp.  Khune,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  8}  m.  N,  Ville- 
franche.  Pop.  2,418.  It  has  a  manufacture  of  stuffs 
called  colon  broch^e,  and  muslins.  ' 

BELLEY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ain,  cap,  arrond. 
between  two  hills,  within  4  m,  of  the  Rhone,  42  m.  e' 
Lyons ;  lat.  KfP  4y  29"  N.,  long,  ."i"  41'  19"  E.  Pop" 
3,970-  It  is  the  seat  ol  a  bishopric  ;  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  director  of  customs,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
scliool,  a  public  library,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities- 
The  episcopal  |ialace,  liiilslied  only  a  lew  y«ars  oelurcthe 
Revolution,  is  one  of  tlie  most  remiijknble  edifices  in  tlie 
department.  It  is  very  ancient.  The  bisliopric  was 
founded  in  412.    IHti^o,  art.  Ain.) 

BELLlNtiUAM,  a  market  to.  of  England,  Co.  North- 
umberland,  on  the  Tyne,  22  m.  W.  Morpeth,  and  28  m. 
W.  N.W.  Newcastle-  Pop.,  in  IN2I.  104  ;  1H3I,  4C4.  It 
Is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Itoman  tiatiuii,  nnil 
several  circular  intrenchinents  uf  tlie  fortllled  viil.iges  of 
the  Britons  are  in  the  neighbonrhood-  The  entire  pa- 
rish belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  was 
given  to  Ureenwich  Hospital,  with  the  other  estates  of 
that  nobleman,  on  his  attainder  in  I71<'>.  The  church,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Cuthhert,  is  small  and  oid.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Seceders  and  Rom.  Catholics;  a 
free  school,  puiirly  eiiduwed  ;  and  a  bouk  club,  formed  in 
IHll<l-  It  is  a  station  for  receiving  votes  at  elections  fur 
nieml)ers  fur  the  S-  div.  uf  the  en.  Markets  are  held  on 
Saturdays  ;  fairs  un  tlie  first  Saturday  alter  15th  .Sept., 
a'l'l  the  Wednesday  befure  Good  Friday ;  also"  liirings" 
for  servants  on  the  Saturdays  before  12th  May  and  l^th 
Nov. 

BELL-KOCK,  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  ofl'  tli« 
coast  of  Seotland,  In  the  tiernian  Ocean,  opposite  to  th« 
Frith  of  Tay,  12  m.  K.  Iliittonness  Point.  I'he  ledge  ii 
about  K'io  yards  In  length  by  about  110  in  breadth.  At 
low  water,  some  of  its  summits  appear  from  4  to  8  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  at  high  water  they  ara 
always  covered.  Many  ves.sels  have  iH'cn  lost  on  this 
rock,  over  wliiih  tlie  sea  breaks  with  treinemloiis  fury. 
To  lessen  the  ehani'e  of  siieh  disasters,  a  inagnillcrnt 
llghthiiiise,  runstrneled  on  the  inoilel  of  the  F.diiyslonr, 
was  eieited,  on  one  of  Its  points,  in  IMliH-lli.  Tlie 
total  height  of  the  Iv.illding,  Inrliiillng  the  llglit-rnom, 
Is  II.')  It.,  the  lantern  lieing  elevated  '.Ml  ft.  above  the  ie» 
at  high-water  inaik.  The  light  is  revolving,  tlie  tiuslii's 
succeeding  •'■wh  other  every  two  mliiiites.  l,.it  of 
llghlliouse  Mi'-'  -Ii'  N.,  long.  2°  2.V  W.  During  foguy 
weather,  bells  nir  tolled  every  half  minute. 

IIKLLDNO  (an-  llcllunum),  a  rity  of  Austrian  Italy, 
cap.  prov.  Slime  name.  In  the  valley,  and  on  the  !i.  'i.iiik, 
of  the  Plave,  at  the  place  where  it  is  Joined  hy  the  t-'rilu, 
on  the  great  road  connecting  Vienna  with  Venire.  4Hni. 
N. of  the  latter;  lat.  Ki '  7' 46"  N.,  long.  l2'^ia'M"H. 
Pop.  U,Hii<i-  It  Is  siirroiindeil  by  an  old  wall;  is  will 
built;  has  a  eathetlral, designed  liy  Palhulio,  and  scvernl 
churches  and  convents ;  a  rich  hos|>ital,  a  iiyinnHkliiiii, 
with  variiiiis  other  educational  establislimenis ;  a  valu- 
able piilillc  library,  *e.  Water  is  conveyed  liilii  llic 
town  from  a  ilistaiK  c  l>y  a  fine  aqueiliiet.  It  is  the  snit 
of  the  priivliicial  iin'liorlties,  and  lias  fibrics  of  sllli. 
wax,  leather,  liats,  nnd  earthenware;  with  a  eoiislilcr- 
alile  tradn  In  timtirr,  and  large  lairs  In  I'ebrnary  uiiii 
April.  Niipoleun  conferred  on  Marshal  Victor  tli«  title 
of^Diikr  of  Bcllufio. 

IIEI.MON T,  a  town  of  France,  d*p.  Loire,  cop.  cant., 
16  in.  N.i:.  Roanne.     Pop.  :i.,rin. 

II HI. MONTE,  n  town  of  N«|iles,  nrov.  Calabria  I'llrs, 
on  a  inoiintain  not  tar  from  the  Medlterrnni'ne,  14  m 
W.  H.  W.  foseiisa.  I'lMi.  .UU)  It  has  a  casllc  I 
churches,  and  some  trade  in  silk,  This  Is  also  the  iinn  > 
of  a  small  Neapolitan  t<  wn,  prov.  Eaiuilu. 
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BELOOCHISTAN 

BELOOCHiSTAN  (an.  Gedroiia,  and  the  countriei 
ol  the  Ichthjophagi,  Orita,  Arabitc,  &c.,  Arrian),  a 
country  of  S.  Asia,  Tying  between  24°  55'  and  30°  15'  N. 
lat.,  and  67°  SO-  and  69° Tv  E.  long. ;  having  N.  Afghan- 
istan, Setstan,  and  the  sandy  deaert  of  Caubul ;  E.  Cpper 
and  Lower  SInde ;  W.  Persia ;  and  S.  the  Indian  Ocean : 
length,  E.  to  W.,  700  mllea;  breadth,  on  either  side,  350 
m.,  and  190  in  the  centre:  area  200,000  s<^.  m.  (Eng.) 
Fun.  has  been  estimated  at  3  millions,  but  this,  no  doubt, 
is  lar  beyond  the  mark :  we  Incline  to  think  that  500,000 
would  be  nearer  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pottinger  deicribei  thii  country  under  the  follow- 
ing dlvUlonn :  — 


Ch.  T.   No.<>rinhab. 
Kclat  W>,(XX) 

Zuhrce  8,900 

Knl}* 

Bela  »,000 

Uundava  (Humind.) 

Fuhrai  Surhud, 


1.  ProT.  of  Saraivan 

.         Jh»lawail  • 

3.    —         Mukran 

—         LuB        •  -  • 

3,  _         Culch  Uundav* 

(and  Humind  Da)e>) 

4.  KohliUin  .  • 
!,.  The  Ucwrt. 
6.  Slnde. 

We  shall  only  notice  the  flrst  four  divisloni ;  the  5th 
belongs  properly  to  Caubul,  and  the  6th  will  be  treated 
of  separately.  _  .      . .        ,  .  ■' 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Beloochlstan  U  mountainous, 
and  especially  its  E.  and  W.  divisions,  which  consist  of 
two  table-lands  ;  those  of  Kclat  and  Kohistan  (the  lanti 
of  moimlnina),  whoso  ranges  run  mostly  N.  and  S.,  and 
communicate  with  each  otiier  by  several  other  extensive 
ranees  running  E.  and  W.  across  the  central  prov.  of 
Mukran.     Those  in  the  E.,  which  separate  Beloochlstan 
from  Slnde,  and  bound  Ciitch  Gunilava  W.,  are  a  lateral 
branch  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  by  which  the  country  la 
JO  intersected  iu  various  directions  "  as  to  resemlile  a 
niece  of  network :  "  it  varies  greatly  in  width  ;  in  lat.  30° 
being  275  m.,  but  at  Cape  Monie,  which  is  formed  by  it, 
it  Is  only  40m.  across:  the  height  of  the  range  has  not  been 
measured ;  but  Kelat,  the  most  elevated  point.  Is  thought 
br  I'ottinger  to  be  8,000  ft.,  and  by  Bell  ( Soles  on  RoUtn'i 
inc.  Hist.)  to  be  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  "Bralioolck  mountains"   terminate    .S.  W.    in 
a  remarkable  range   running  N.W.  to  about  28°  N. 
lat.,  where  It  divides;  one  arm  passing  N.E.  toward  the 
Afghan  hills,  the  other,  the  Wushatee,  or  Much  moun- 
tains, direct  W.  for  two  degrees,  hounding  the  desert  S., 
ami  then  uniting  with  the  W.  table-land,  or  that  ol 
Koliistan.    This  Tatter  coinmunicatei  N.,  by  a  long  chain, 
with  the  Paropamlsaii  mountains  W.  of  Herat,  and  after 
enclosing  the  deserts  of  Bunpoor  and  Bushkuril  by  an- 
other chain,  W.,  with  those  of  Kcrman  (Persia).    A  con- 
(iderable  range  passes  In  a  waving  manner  E.,to  meet 
the  Brahoolc  mountains,     rying  in  Its  distance  from  tlie 
(M  from  25  to  100  m.,  and  dividing  Mukran  into  2  iiarts, 
till"  coast  and  the  interior.     The  height  of  the  W.  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  E.  mountains. 

lixcepllng  those  of  I.us  and  Cutcli  (lundava,  which 
iirovs.  are  entirely  flat,  and  that  of  Wudd,  in  Jhala- 
wan,  tliere  are  but  few  plains  of  any  fertility.  The  coast 
division  of  Mukran  is  covered  by  flat  barren  sands  desti- 
tute of  water,  and,  excepting  date  trees,  of  all  vegetation. 
The  desert  of  Bunpoor,  a  sandy  waste,  \!>!t  m.  long  by  80 
ni.  broad,  Ii  a  continuation  of  the  deserts  which  prevail 
in  the  middle  of  Persia  ami  the  S.W.  of  Afghanistan.* 

Cutch  (Jundava,  intersected  by  some  of  the  W.  tribu- 
taries of  the  Indus,  is  the  only  well-watered  province. 
The  remainder  of  BelooclilsUn  suffers  from  want  of 
water,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  rice  grounds  In  the  prov. 
ol  l,u».  There  is  not  a  rivulet  in  the  N.,  and  only  a  few 
iloiiK  the  coast,  which,  although  sometimes  swollen  in  a 
few  rainutci  to  torrenti,  by  profuse  rains,  are  for  the 
nio-t  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry.  The  prlncinal  stream 
l»thel)iist  or  Mooleeilaneetprobablylii.'  Boodoor  of  the 
desert,  an^l.  If  so,  rUing  N.  of  the  WLl;ate« mountains, 
and  running  a  course  of  1,(KK)  nj.  before  reaching  the  sea, 
liilil^LV  K.  long.) ;  the  Voorally  (an.  Arahit),  the  second 
in  lire,  risei  In  I.us,  N.  of  Hela,  and  falls  Into  the  Hay  of 
(iiiunieany :  for  V^  m.  this  stream  U  navigable  for  small 
boats.  (/wiM«er,  p.  V'j7.) 

The  geology  of  this  region  li  nearly  unknown  :  the 
tofks  III  the  mountainous  parts  are  grey  or  black ;  the 
■oil  Is  commonly  stony,  but  consisting  mostly  of  a  black 
loam  In  the  valleys;  In  Kohistan  some  of  the  lotty  1:111 
tniets  are  covered  by  a  vegetable  mould,  pornier  vol- 
ranlc  iietlou  Is  evUlent  in  this  priivlnce,  wliich  yields 
iiKut  of  the  nilneruls  fcmnd  In  Belooiliistan,  via.,  sal 
aminiiiilae,  briinsloiie,  alum,  nitre,  rock  salt,  lead.  Iron, 
lopper,  tln,naphlh;i.  .Vc.  1.1'iilliiiufr,  ^>\<.^■!^i.  &v)  (iold 
liiU  silver  are  found  only  iu  Jhaiawaii,  IM  m.  S.  S.W. 

•II  WMIhroimh  lli»vl«ln«  of  Muhrin  anil  lh»  «urr«nllng  dM'tl 
■rilu'l  H,i  ilinl  AltiaiHlir  ll«.|ii<'.<l  It'll  hl<  arni<  inln  l'tr<U.  iluiiiiH, 
»fi  'i  '.).,r,li  Ml  imuh  wiW  vMlIiT,.*!  fniin  thir-l  tuul  f.tmlii«'.  It  W  ti"l 
i>.  .  I"  li..»f,l  III. It  lil>  UiM  of  iiH'ii  wn<  '.n  Kte.il  .!« Ii  '<  1"^  n  ri'iTeM  nlnl, 
W  lh«  ir<K>iM  ki'i't  Ix,,  (I,  ,ir  Ihe  lillU  ti.ul  tliev  lK'«ti  i'I»m^  I"  tlie  hIiotv 
Uu'I  '•iHilil  (lata  I'uuiiil  Jt-it^  watw  an  dinging  a  fiwl  in  two  birigw  l\w 
Mnu't, 


of  Kelat ;  antimony  In  vast  quantity  S.  of  Kelat,  iulphur, 
alum,  and  a  red  aperient  lalt  in  the  hills  between  Kelat 
and  Cutch  Gundava ;  white  and  grey  marble  near  Nooih- 
ky  on  the  bordera  of  the  desert ;  lalt  In  efflorescence  on  tha 
plains  of  Lus,  &c. 

The  climate  is  healthy  except  in  Mukran.  In  the 
mountainous  provinces  there  are  4  different  leaioni  in 
the  year,  as  in  Europe  ;  the  spring  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the  summer  thence- 
forward to  the  beginning  of  August,  the  heats  of  which 
are  intense  only  towards  the  latter  end  :  the  autumn  laitf 
till  the  October  enows  ;  and  the  winter,  which  ii  very 
severe,  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  there  are 
snow,  hall,  and  violent  winds,  and  the  weather  li  quite 
as  fluctuating  generally  as  in  England.  In  Mukran  and 
Lus  there  are  4  seasons ;  2  wet,  and  a  cold  and  a  hot :  the 
cold  one  Is  much  milder  on  the  coast ;  the  hot  one  lasts 
from  March  to  October.  (Pottinger,  pp.  319 — 321.)  la 
February  and  March  there  are  rains  with  N.  W.  windt 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  but  in  June,  July,  and 
part  of  August,  they  prevail  with  all  the  fury  of  the  S.W. 
monsoon.  In  Kohistan  the  June  rains  are  often  very 
partial,  and  a  famine  not  unfrequentiy  ensuei  from 
drought.  Cutch  Gundava  enjoys  a  much  milder  climate 
than  any  other  province,  and  is  resorted  to  In  the  winter 
by  many  neighbouring  chieftains. 

The  best  timber  is  that  of  the  Zizyphusji^juba,  which 
is  similar  to  teak ;  the  palm  tree  grows  In  the  W. ;  the  ta- 
marind, ncem,  peepul  (Picas  religiosa),  tissoo,  chlnar 
(PIntanui  arientalis),  inango,walnut,and  sycamore,  grow 
in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Fruits  of  almost  all 
kinds  known  in  Europe,  as  apples ,  pears,  apricots,  peaches, 
pistachio  nuts,  mulberries,  pomegranates,  &c.,  with  the 
plant-in,  guava,  &c.,  are  common  in  many  districts. 
Mukritn  is  famous  for  its  dates,  which  are  exported  in 
large  quantities :  N.  of  Kelat  the  almonds  are  so  Hne  that 
tliey  may  be  blanched  with  a  dry  cloth  ;  and  melons  often 
grow  so  Kirge  that  a  man  Is  scarcely  able  to  lift  them. 
(i'oMtiige'r,  pp.  327,  328.) 

Lions  and  tigers  are  rare,  hut  both  are  found  on  the 
E.  border;  hyenai,  wolves,  and  jackals,  prevail  over  the 
whole  country,  and  wild  dops,  which  hunt  in  pocks  of 
20  or  30.  I..eopardt,  wild  cits,  foxes,  &c..  Infest  the 
jungles  ;  and  wild  asses,  antelopes,  elks,  red  and  moose 
deer,  hares,  mongooses,  and  mountain  goati,  are  common  { 
eagles,  kites,  magpies,  are  found  round  Kelat :  water-fowl, 
herons,  flamingoes,  bustards,  partridges,  lapwings,  snipei, 
Ac.,  are  natives :  fish  abound  on  the  coasts  ;  wnere  thejr 
form  the  chief  food  of  both  man  and  beast,  hut  not  in  tlie 
rivers:  CArfuniVi and 'jTi's^ncra arc  also  abundant;  vermin 
and  venomous  niiimaU  arc  by  no  meaui  so  common  at  in 
Himlostan.  (Pollinger,  pp.328,  329.) 

Pasture  being  considerably  more  abundant  than  arable 
laud,  and  the  population  consisting  chiefly  of  wandering 
shepherd  tribes,  the  number  of  cattle  is  considerable. 
The  sheep  are  of  the  fat-tailed  kind  ;  the  goats  have 
rough  and  black  hair  :  the  large  cattle  are  mostly  of  tha 
black  breed,  or  buffaloes.  The  horses  of  Cutch  Gun- 
dava, and  the  country  S.  of  Kelat,  which  are  those 
cliiefly  sent  to  India,  are  large,  strong,  and  bony,  buC 
vicloui  ;  those  of  Mukran  and  Lui  are  small  and  spirit- 
less :  there  are  mules  and  asses ;  but  camels  and  dro- 
medaries are  preferred  as  beasts  of  burden.  Camel- 
gruss  and  straw  are  tho  chief  food  of  the  cattle  :  In  the 
S.  of  Mukran  and  Lus  there  are  two  crops  of  the  former 
yearly,  owing  to  the  two  wet  ie.isons.  Greyhounds  and 
shepherds'  dogs,  of  a  ferocious  kind,  arc  both  much  va- 
lued :  fon  is  and  pigeons  are  the  only  domesticated  birdi. 
(Ihiil.  pp.;w,328.) 

Excepting  In  Cutch  Gundava,  which  Is  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  and  iaid  to  be  capniilo  of  producing  enough 
of  grain  for  all  the  inhab.  ol  Beloochlstan,  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  country  is  cultivated:  the  tablc-landt 
yield  only  the  coarsi  r  produce  of  Alglianistan.    All  the 
kinds  of  grain   known  In   India  are,  however,  grown; 
viz.,  rice,  ill  lliu  marshes  on  the  coast  (but  It  will  not 
thrive  In   Cutch    Gundava,    (hough    it    bo    abundantly 
moist),  wheat,  barley,  Hvlcus  spicalui   and   loruhum, 
maize,  si-samum,  &c.     T'lie  wheat  and  barley  oii  not 
ripen  S3  soon  as  In  Britain  :  In  the  upper  parti  of  Sa- 
rawnn  and  Jhalawan  the  former   li   town  In  Auguit 
and  Septi'niber,  and   reaped  In   Juno;   barley  lown  « 
mouth    later  comes  to   m.rturlty  In  about  H  moiithi  \ 
nini«e.  In  warm  and  sheltered  places,  in  3  or  4  montht. 
In  Cutch  GiiudavH,  Lus,  and  a  part  of  Mukran,  wheat 
ripens  In  I'l  nioiit  hs,  barley  In  ."i  months,  and  oriental  grain  In 
from 'J  to 'i  mouths.  Cotton.  Indigo,  and  madder,  are  grown, 
but  till-  Indigo  does  not  thrive:  all  the  pnUe  andvege- 
(allies  commiiu  with  lis  are  grown  iie.ir  Kelat.     (Pot' 
tiiigir,  pp.  '.\i\—3Ht.  \  t'lphinnlone,  Cituhul,  p.  495.) 

Miiiiuriictures  are  very  few  and  rude ;  most  of  the 
arlleli'S,  beyond  what  are  absolutely  necessary  to  th» 
•uppoit  of  life,  being  Imporlid  from  neighbouring 
eoiiiitrles.  In  exchange  for  the  few  natural  products. 
Sii|!ar  is  prepared  mar  llela,  tlie  canes  being  pressed 
in  II  iiilll,  the  jiilee  liollcd  In  flat  copper  pans,  and  the 
ardclo  afterwurdi  packed  Iu  bsgi  of  palmyra-leaf,  and 
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exported :  the  lediment  U  und  for  manure.  Gum  aiM- 
foetlda  U  extracted  ftrom  the  italk  of  the  Ferula  att^f., 
by  IncUioni  near  the  root,  which  permit  the  escape  of 
tbe  Juice :  about  1  lb.  is  obtained  from  each  plant.  The 
■old  and  silver  ores  are  never  worlied,  but  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoo  traders  in  their  rough  sUte.  At 
Kelat  there  1*  an  armoury  belonging  to  the  lihan,  for 
•words,  spears,  and  matchloclu ;  but  their  workmanship 
it  very  clumsy  and  inferior.  (Pottinger,  pp.26— IC9.) 

The  priuclpal  exports  are  horses,  and  other  cattle, 
ikins,  ^tes,  grain,  some  rice,  cotton,  silk,  oil,  indigo, 
salt,  borax,  nitre,  &c. ;  from  Lus,  grain,  felt,  and  coarse 
carpets,  are  sent  into  Mukran  and  Arabia.  From  the 
latter  country  almonds  and  Caifre  slaves  are  imported, 
the  CaSVes  being  deemed  very  valuable ;  from  India, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  steel,  copper,  indigo,  betel-nut,  cochineal, 
sugar,  spices,  silks,  gold-cloths,  chintses,  and  coarse 
woollens,  fruit,  &c. ;  from  Caiibul  and  Khorassan,  steel 
and  copper ;  from  Seistan,  white  cloths,  loongees,  tur- 
bans, &c. ;  from  Sinde,  Shikarpoor,  &c.,  porcelain,  to- 
bacco, coflbe,  opium,  Ac.  Broad  cloth,  Scotch  plaids, 
and  other  European  manufactures,  are  highly  prised. 
(Pottittfur,  p.  295.) 

The  Hindoos  pav  for  exports  in  silver  rupees :  at 
Kelat  the  currency  is  in  Kureem  Khanee  rupees,  one  of 
which  is  equivalent  to  48  copper  pice ;  a  gold  sequin  to  6, 
aDd4  Zeman shahees  to  5  K.  k.  rupees.  (/&<W.  295.317.) 

The  people  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  two 
distinct  nations,  the  Belooclies,  occupying  the  W.,  and 
the  Brahoo6s  inhabiting  the  E.  division  of  the  country. 
The  former  are  desirous  to  be  thought  descendants  of 
the  Arabs,  but  are  not  physically  like  tliem,  and  are 
considered  by  Pottinger  to  have  beien  originally  Svljuki^s. 
They  arc  tall,  lung-faced,  but  with  not  unpleasant  fea- 
tures, and  have  generally  strong,  active,  and  athletic 
frames.  They  are  subdivided  into  three  tribes ;  the 
Nharoo^s,  who  live  W.  of  the  Great  Uesert,  and  Rinds 
and  Mughsees,  in  Cutch  Gundava,  and  near  the  Desert  of 
Kelat.  They  are  brave,  impetuous,  inured  to  fatigue, 
freebooters,  abhorring  petty  thelliB,  but  applauuing 
wholesale  plunder  ;  often  wasting  and  destroying  whole 
districts,  yet  curiously  blending  an  "  ingenuous  hospi- 
tality with  this  predatory  ferocity."  tike  all  pastoral 
nations,  they  have  no  permanent  residence,  but  live  in 
khetls,  or  societies  of  four  or  five  tents,  moving  about 
as  pasture  is  found  suitable  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 
Their  food  consists  of  wlieatvn  and  barley  cakes,  rice, 
dates,  cheese,  sweet  and  tour  milk,  legume  soup,  onions, 
garlic,  assafoetida,  red  pepper,  and  occasionally-  flesh. 
All  the  Belooches  are  Mussulmans  of  tlie  sect  ol  Omar, 
and  their  customs  are  those  of  other  MohammediinF, 
mixed  with  some  plainly  drrivi>d  from  the  ancient  Jews. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  hut  they  treat  their  women  with 
respect  and  attention ;  they  have  often  numerous  slaves, 
ana  in  many  respects  behave  to  them  with  great  kind- 
ness. Thev  are  armed  witli  a  matchlock,  sword,  spear, 
dagger,  ana  shield,  which  they  commonly  derive  from 
foreign  traders.  They  are  good  marksmen,  invariably 
hitting  a  target  C  inches  square,  while  on  horseback,  at 
full  gallop  ;  a  popular  sport  uiili  them  is  to  remove  and 
carry  away  on  the  top  of  a  «)»  ir,  while  at  full  gallop,  a 
stake  driven  deep  into  the  ground  ;  an  operation  which 
requires  much  dexterity.  Cudgel  playing,  wrestling, 
warlike  exercises,  and  fluid-sports,  form  the  rest  of  their 
amusements.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  white  or  blue 
calico  shirt,  buttoned  round  the  neck,  and  reaching 
bt'liiw  the  knees  ;  trowsers  of  the  same,  puckered  round 
the  ankles;  slippers;  a  close  quilted  cotton  cap  or  turban, 
and  scarf.  Tlio  women  wear  long  garments  of  red  or 
brown  cotton,  reaching  to  the  ankles,  but  open  in  front 
fVom  the  bosom  downwards ;  very  wide  trowsers  of  silk  ; 
and  the  hair  either  parted  in  segiarate  locks  in  front,  and 
then  tied  up  tofiether  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  or  covered  by  a  handkerchief.  I'he  language  of 
the  Bi'looclu't  is  a  dialect  of  the  Persian,  corruptly 
pronounced,  but  from  which  tonirue  half  the  words 
are  borrowed.  (Pottinger,  pp.  .M— 67.  •7U, ;  Elpkimtune, 
p.  4U5.) 

The  Hrohooes  are  inferior  in  hiigit  to  the  Belooches, 
have  short  thlKli-btmes,  a  round  face.  Hat  features,  und 
often hrown  hair  and  lieanis  Their  habits  are  still  more 
unsettliKl  than  those  of  the  lliloocheK,  hut  they  are  not 
so  predatory,  ra|ini'ious,  avaricious,  revengeful,  or  cruel. 
Pottinger  prefers  their  general  character  very  much  to  that 
of  the  former,  imd  represents  lliem  as  active,  industrious, 
laborious,  aulet,  hospltal>le,  faithlul,  and  inorir  under  the 
control  oftlielr  ehiefr.  They  live  chiefly  on  animal  I'oihI,  oi' 
which  they  are  very  voracious,  and  are  admitted  liy  the 
Deloorlies  to  Iw  better  marksmen  than  tliemselves. 
They  live  either  in  tents,  iUitiut  12  yards  long  by  as  many 
feet  wide,  built  of  sticks,  and  covered  with  coarse  bhin- 
krts,  orin  houses,  which  In  (he  towns,  as  well  lu  the  open 
rountrr,  are  l,uilt  of  tamarisk  or  otiier  wooden  Iriime- 
work,  flanked  with  mud,  or  hrli  ka  ol  luihurnt  clav.  and 
lll-thatclied  with  tirass.  The  men  are  oempled  lu  tlie 
ouldiHir  and  the  women  In  the  iiiiioiir  employments,  hut 
tlie  latter  are  nut  kept  sacludvd,  and  all  lulx  and  cut  tu- 
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gethnr.  Their  religion  is  Mohammedan ;  their  dreu 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Belooches,  except>that  felt  for 
caps,  and  garments  of  felt,  are  often  worn  by  the  men 
Their  language  Is  like  the  Hindoo  of  the  Puniab.  IPat 
<j«e.,pp.  12— 54.  70— 76.)  *■   " 

A  race  called  Dewahrs  inhabit  diCTerent  parts  of  th« 
country,  who  are  probably  descendants  of  the  Guebres 
driven  from  Persia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  38th  year  of  the 
Hegira ;  thev  are  below  the  middle  height,  with  blunt 
features,  and  high  cheek-tmnes  ;  are  civil  and  obliginir 
though  not  hospitable ;  being  faithful  and  trustworthy,  the 
guard  of  the  palace  of  the  khan  of  Kelat  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  them.  Their  language  is  pure  Persian ;  tlieir 
treatment  of  females  butter  than  that  of  any  other 
Moslem  people.  (/Aid.  pp.  80— 27».) 

Hindoos  are  tolerated,  and  monopolise  most  of  the 
trade  in  Kelat  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Beloochistan  with  their 
wives  and  families.  There  is  a  considerable  inru- 
sion  of  Hindoo  blood  and  manners  among  th  inhabit- 
ants of  Cutch  Gundava  and  Lus,  where  the  people  are 
indolent  in  their  habits,  and  incessantlv  smoking.  Jq 
Mukran  the  people  are  larger  built  and  darker  in  colour 
from  intermarriages  with  CaBVe  slaves ;  the  women  In 
this  prov.  are  ill-favoured,  and  none  of  them  long-lived, 
(/ftrd.po.  II— 30.  78-311.)  > 

The  'government  is  nominally  under  the  khan  of 
Kelat,  but  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  sirdars  of  each  in- 
dividual tribe.  The  khan,  however,  can  oblige  each 
sirdar  or  chief  to  furnish  him  with  a  contingent  of  troops 
in  case  of  need.  The  public  revenues  are  perhaps  about 
350,000  rupees  a  year  (35.00UJ.),  a  large  part  of  which  Is 
|>aid  in  produce,  which  the  khan  allcrwards  disposes  of 
to  the  Hindoo  merchants.  The  taxes  ore  moderate! 
l-20th  of  the  produce  is  paid  for  lands  requiring  irrigatioii 
and  much  labour  ;  from  1-lGth  to  1-IUth  for  other  lands: 
the  respective  sirdars  stop  a  part  of  this,  in  pavment  of  coll 
lection.  Five  rupees  is  paid  for  acamei-loaaof  guodscn. 
tcring  Kelat,  and  1)  per  cent,  on  goods  sold,  exccptinr 
cattle.  The  khan  generally  sits  in  judgment  in  ca&es  of 
murder.  This  crime  may  sometimes  be  compromised  with 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  but  in  the  event  of  the  murdrr 
of  a  foreigner,  immediate  execution  waits  upon  the  criml- 
nal.  Adultery  may  be  punished  hy  the  death  of  both,  by  the 
hand  of  the  offended  party.  Burglary  and  night  roblMry 
are  capital  crimes.    Petty  differences  are  adjusted  or  dis- 

Cosed  of  by  the  sirdars,  and  minor  offences  are  punished 
y  flogging  and  imprisonment.    (Ibid.  289 — 294.) 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Beloochistan  are  nearly 
Imrharons  and  uncivilised :  neither  the  Beloochuekce  nor 
Brahoockce  are  written  tongues,  and  he  is  greatly  ho- 
noured, and  called  "  moollee,"  who  can  read  the  Koran. 
They  arc  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  countries  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  fancy  the  British  K.  I.  Company  (of 
which  they  have  beard  from  the  Hindoos)  to  be  "  an  old 
wnm.in  with  plenty  of  money."  Medicine  they  are  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  ;  and  to  cure  a  fever  they  will 
shampoo  or  thump  the  body  all  over.  (Ibitt.  pp.  2U— I4U. 
&c.) 

This  coimtry  was  quite  tmknown  to  Europeans  until 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  hills  were  then 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages,  the  shore  by  people  »)ia 
subsisted  as  at  present  on  lish,  thence  called  by  the 
(irecks  IchlkyuithaKi.  For  ne.irly  10  centuries  afterw.irdi 
there  are  no  records  of  Ueluoehistan.  A  cail|>h  <jf  Rhi. 
di-ui,  in  the  year  92  of  ;he  llegi'-n,  led  an  army  throui;h  it 
to  Sinde  ;  It  was  afterwards  taken  |>ossession  of  by  Mu. 
saood.son  of  the  Knip.  Mahmuod,  and  remained  governed 
by  his  dynasty  till  1739,  when  Nadir  Shah  hatlnx  con- 
quered It,  lii>stowed  it,  with  the  title  of  beglerbcK,  on  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  khan  of  Kelat.  Until  17.'>H  it  »u 
tributary  to  thit  khan  of  Caubul,  but  is  now  quite  iude- 
pondent.     (Ibid.  pp.  2(^1— •J7ri.) 

HELP,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Berne,  nn  the 
Gurlien,  at  the  loot  of  the  Belperg,  near  tliu  S.  bank 
of  the  Aar,  5  m.  S.lv.  Berne.     Pop.  2,600. 

BELPECII,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  cap.  cant, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  I.ers  and  the  VIxicge,  i.)  m. 
S.W.  Castelnaudary.     Pop.  2,429. 

UKM'KK,  a  market  town  luid  chapelry  of  Kniilund, 
ro.  Derhy,  par.  Dutlield,  and  liimd.  Appletri'e,  N  ui  N. 
Derby,  54  m.  S.K.  Manchester, and  l.'ll  in.  N.W.  Londun. 
Pop.  (  K)l )  7,X90.  It  U  sllnate<l  In  a  v.-illey,  thriin)(li  which 
the  Derwent  flows,  This  river  is  crossed,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  town,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  3  arches,  mw 
whieli  is  n  line  wear,  for  working  the  mills  of  the  Messrs. 
Strult.  i'he  town,  though  irregular,  Is  well  built.  The  < 
market-plaie,  in  an  eievateil  situation,  is  surrounded  by 
handsome  shops.  A  new  cliureli  has  recently  iHvn 
erected.  Coinis  leet  are  held  here  at  Easter  and  >l|. 
chai'im.is,  uheii  the  olllcers  of  the  town,  com;  il>iii|i  s 
constable,  and  other  (uildle  olUeers,  are  elected  sod 
sworn.      Helper  is  one  of  the  pUiees  fur  laklii):  viitei 

at   tl Ii'ellon  of   .M.  I',  for  the  H.  division  of  (hero. 

I'lie  living  Is  n  ecir.iry,  In  the  aiehdeaeoiiry  of  Di  rhy. 
iliiaesi^  of  l.ichticld  anil  Coventry:  patron,  vl>aruf 
UulUuld.    Tlicru  arc  places  uf  worship  for  diiieultri, 
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init  also  Sundajr  and  Inbnt  ichooli,  and  almBhoutes. 
From  iu>  inconiiderabte  village,  thii  place  hai  riien,  in  a 
comparatiTeljr  brief  period,  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous towni  in  the  co.  Ita  present  (1839)  pop.  it  esti- 
mated at  about  9,000.  It  ii  much  indebted  to  the  public 
iplrit  and  enlightened  benevolence  of  the  Mesiri.  iStrutt, 
whose  cotton  works  give  employment  to  8,000  people.  The 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  hosiery  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  it  also  very  extensive :  and  naili,  earthen- 
ware, and  other  articles,  are  produced  upon  a  large  scale, 
ind  give  employntent  to  a  great  number  of  hands. 
There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  potteries,  bleach- 
tng-grounds,  and  coal-works.  The  Cromford  Canal 
passes  within  2  ni.  of  the  town  ;  but  its  most  important 
channel  of  communication  will  doubtless  be  the  North 
Midland  Railway,  now  in  progress.  This  railway,  which 
li  Intended  to  Join  Derby  and  Leeds,  passes  through 
Belper  i  and  being  made  to  connect  at  Derby  with  other 
railways  communicating  with  London  and  the  W.  of 
England,  will  open  an  easy  access  to  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  empire  to  Belper,  and  the  other  places  on  its 
line.    The  surrounding  scenery  is  very  beautiful  and 

Sicturesque,  particularly  that  near  the  bridge.  Market- 
ly,  Saturday.  Fairs,  12  May  and  31  Oct.,  for  sheep, 
cattle,  &c.  Sec. 

BELT  (Ghbat  and  Little),  two  of  the  entrances 
Into  the  Baltic,  which  see. 

BKLTUKBET,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan,  on 
the  Krnc,  61  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Dublin,  6^  m.  N.  by  W. 
Cavan.  Pop.  2,026.  It  is  a  corporate  town,  has  a  good 
market  house,  and  a  spacious  church ;  but  it  has  nu 
staple  manufacture  or  trade,  and  is  not  Increasing. 
There  is  a  considerable  distillery  within  the  modem 
limits  of  the  bor.  It  returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C,  but  wai  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  Its  trade 
ti  injured  froin  there  being  a  rapid  or  fall  in  the  river  on 
its  one  side,  and  a  shallow  on  the  other.  {Uunicipal 
Boundary  HeporU,  t;c. ) 

BBLV'kDEUB,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
"itra,  on  a  hill  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  26  m. 
.J. N.W.  Cosensa.  Pop.  5,600.  It  has  a  fort,  several 
cjiurches  and  convents,  and  3  monlt-de-pitti,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  portioning  of  poor 
girls  on  their  marriage.  Its  wine  and  raisins  are  in  con- 
siderable repute. 

BULVBZ,  a  town  of  Frdhce,  dt'p.  Dordogne,  cap. 
cant.,  14  m.  S.W.  Sarlat.  Pop.  2,M3.  It  has  mills  for 
eitracting  oil  from  nuts ;  and  Its  fairs  and  markets  are 
well  freuuented. 

BKI.VUIK,  an  extra-parochial  district  of  England, 
nartly  in  co.  Leicester,  partly  In  that  of  Lincoln,  in  hund. 
Framland  of  the  former,  and  soke  of  Cranthnm  of  the 
latter;  98  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Pop.  (1881)  lOi;  area, 
170  acres.  The  inhabitants  are  connected  with  the  es- 
Ublisliment  at  Bel  voir  Castle,  the  splendid  seat  of  the 
Duke  uf  Kiitland,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  beautiful  vale  whence  its  name 
li  dt'rited.  The  site  was  Hrst  occupied  by  Hobert 
it  Tudeni,  standard.lie.irer  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror, 
and  remained  with  his  lineal  descendants  till  the  reign  of 
Ilcii.  III.,  when  it  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Manners 
famil)',  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  remained.  The 
structure,  which  had  been  dest  roved  In  the  wars  of  the 
Itiui's,  was  rebuilt  by  the  first  Earl  of  Itutland,  whose 
title  dates  12  Hun.  Vlll.  In  the  last  civil  war  it  was 
alternately  garrisoned  by  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
rnrcei,  and  was  much  injured  :  niter  the  Uestoration  it  was 
iKain  repaired  by  the  first  Duke  of  Itutland.  Great  iin- 
lirovenieiits  and  additions  have  been  nLido  to  this  magni- 
liient  pil(',  by  the  present  duke,  under  the  direction  of 
Wyalt.  Whilst  they  were  in  proHress  a  fire  nearly  de- 
ftr'ayeil  the  whole :  the  irreparable  Injury  was  the  dcstruc- 
liiin  of  the  line  picture  gallery,  in  which  were  several  of 
.Sir  J.  Heynolds  s  paintings ;  and  amongst  others  tliat  of 
the  Niiiivltv.  The  castle  is  now  restored  to  more  than 
111  tornier  'inngniHcence,  still  preserving  the  stylo  of  an 
auclent  baronial  residcnrc. 

HKNAHKS,  a  prov.  of  Ulndostan,  formerly  included 
Inlhat  of  .\llahal)Bd,  presld.  of  Hengal ;  Cdntiiinlng  the 
dlitrlits  of  Benares,  Miriapore,  (ihazepore,  ami  Juan- 
IKirci  chiefly  between  lat.  'U^^  and  M"  N.,  and  long.  82° 
sod  Ht-'  -.wf  K.;  having  N.  (iorurkpore  ;  E.  Bahnr; 
S.  tlu'  llcrar  ceded  distr. ;  and  \V.  the  terrlt.  of  the 
tiijili  of  Kewah,  and  the  dintrltts  of  Alinhnbad  and 
Juanpi)rn.  Area  8,ti70  si],  m.  I'lip.  estimated  at  about 
3,i)(IO.O(NI.  It  cinisists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  cultivated 
All,  on  bulb  sides  of  the  Canges,  and  is,  besides. 
Hell  watered  by  the  Gdompty.  Sone,  ( .irnninassii.  *e. 
It  chielly  iimdures  the  drier  grains,  as  wheat  and  barley, 
Icgnmes,  Hax,  &c.,  indigo,  BiiKar,  and  larjie  quantities 
of  opium.  'I'lie  latter  is  a  government  ni<iiiopi>ly,  and 
H.ih.ir  and  Itenares  are  the  only  provinces  In  the  llengal 
(iri'iid.  in  Hliieli  It  is  permitti'd  to  be  grown.  This 
prnv.  Is  ,'im(in|(«t  Ihe  most  Hoiiri&liing  in  India,  and 
liiireaslng  greatly  in  trade  ami  iiriispeilly  ;  Ihe  tiilal 
Itiid  revenue*  In  Ihv1I-3(I  amountef)  to  'I|il,vl7ll/.  sterling. 
MiuUus,  gauics,  bruv4doi,  and  siMnu  salt  uf  an  inferior 
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kind,  are  among  lh<!  manufaoturei.  I-IOth  ofthepop. 
In  the  cities,  and  I-20th  in  the  rest  of  the  prov.,  ara 
Mohammedans;  the  judicial  and  other  regulations  of 
Bengal  extend  to  this  prov.  Before  177S  Benarei  be- 
longed to  the  nabob  of^  Oade,  who,  in  that  year,  ceded 
it  to  the  British. 

BiNARu  ( faramtuhi  Sanicr.,  or  KaH,  the  iplendid), 
a  large  and  celebrated  city  of  Hindottan,  pretid.  Bengyl, 
cap.  prov.  and  distr.  of  same  name,  teat  of  a  court  or 
circuit  and  appeal,  and  one  of  the  6  chief  provinbial 
cities  in  the  presid.,  at  the  head  of  a  judicial  division. 
Lat.  25°  30'  n!,  long.  83°  1'  E.;  on  the  N.  W.  hank  of 
the  Ganges,  about  300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
65m.  E.  Allahabad,  and  400  m.  N.W.  Calcutta.  Pop. 
630,000.  (Hamilton,  1828.)  It  Is  the  "most  holy"  city 
of  the  Hindoos;  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,  in  fact,  of 
India,  and  is  retorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters, 
especially  from  the  Maharatta  countries,  and  fVom  even 
Tibet  and  Birmah.  According  to  Bishop  Heber,  It  "It 
certainly  the  richest,  as  well  ^is  probably  the  most  popu- 
lous, city  in  the  peninsula."  Its  first  view  is  extremely 
fine  ;  it  extendi  about  4  m.  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  considerably  elevated,  and  adorned  with  larg« 

Shautt,  or  landing-placet,  with  long  and  handsome 
ights  of  ttept.  "  Its  buildingt,  which  are  crowded, 
biillt  of  ttone  or  brick,  and  uniquely  lofty ;  here  and 
there  the  sculptured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas  t 
and  the  great  mosque  of  Aurungiebe,  with  its  glldea 
dome  glittering  In  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets 
toweling  one  above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and  imposing 
eoup-d'eeU."  The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the 
opposite  sides  approach  in  some  parts  so  near  each  other 
as  to  be  united  by  galleries  ;  the  only  open  space  It  the 
market-place,  constructed  by  the  present  gov.,  but  the 
city  is  well  drained  and  healthy.  In  1801  there  were 
upwards  of  I2,UOO  houses,  fTom  1  to  6  stories  high,  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  16,000  more  of  mud,  with  tiled 
roofs.  The  former  lodge,  at  an  average,  about  15  persona 
on  a  floor  ;  those  of  6  stories  often  containing  from  180  to 
200  individuals  each :  they  are  built  round  a  court-yard, 
and  have  small  windows,  many  verandahs,  galleries,ftc. ; 
much  painting,  carving,  and  elaborate  stone-work  ;  and 
are  "often  not  unlike  those  represented  in  Canaletti't 
'  Views  of  Venice.' "  The  causeways  are  much  lower  than 
the  lower  floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  mostly  arched 
rows  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them :  each  street, 
or  baiar,  is  devoted  to  a  separate  trade.  The  princlpu 
public  building  is  the  mosque,  built  by  Aurungiebe,  on 
the  highest  point,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  It 
completely  overlooks.  A  Hindoo  temple  was  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  it.  Many  other  mosques,  which  re- 
main, are  built  on  equally  holy  spots,  much  to  the  an« 
noyance  of  the  Hindoo  population.  There  are  nume- 
rous Hindoo  temples ;  and  fakirs'  houses,  at  they  are 
called,  adorned  with  idols,  occur  at  every  turn.  Be- 
nares is  crowded  with  mendicant  priests ;  there  are  said 
to  be  8,000  houses  occupied  by  Brahmini,  who  live 
upon  the  alms  and  olTerlngt  of  the  pilgrims  ;  only  1-lOth 
of  the  pop.  are  Mohammedans ;  and  Europeans,  who  are 
few  in  numl>er,  reside  not  in  the  city,  but  at  Seroil,  • 
little  way  off.  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Ac, 
are  settled  in  Benares.  Its  trade  is  considerable  in  shawll, 
diamonds  of  Bundlecund,  Dacca  and  other  muslins  ;  in 
silks,  cottons,  and  fine  woollens  of  Its  own  manufacture, 
and  In  European  articles.  The  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college 
of  this  city  is  the  chief  seat  of  native  learning  in  India. 
In  1830  it  was  attended  by  287  pupils :  an  English  col- 
lege, esUblished  in  1832,  has  from  140  to  150  pupils. 
Numerous  Christian  missions  have  been  established 
here,  and  there  are  private  teachers  of  both  the  Alnham- 
medan  and  Hindoo  law.  One  of  the  greatest  curicisltiei 
at  Benares  is  an  ancient  observatory,  built  before  the 
Mussulman  conquest,  by  the  celebrated  Kaiah  Jeh-slngh, 
It  is  of  stone,  and  contains  a  large  souare  tower,  in  which 
are  prescrvcfl  many  instruments,  chiefly  of  stone,  some  of 
them  having  been  evidently  used  for  judicial  astrology  :  • 
few  miles  to  the  E.  there  Is  a  solid  stone  ruin,  similar  lu  ap- 
pearance to  the  Buddhist  temples  in  thcW.  of  India,  called 
the  .Saranath.  The  country  around  llenares  Is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  but  bare  ot  woihI  :  fuel  Is,  therefore,  very 
dear,  and  Mutlirs,  in  consequence  of  this  scarcity,  are 
said  to  have  been  less  eoinmon  than  in  many  parts  of 
India.  This  city  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  form 
no  part  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  to  rest  upon  Ihe 
point  of  Siva's  trident :  hence,  they  say,  no  earthi|uake 
ever  ain>ct.s  it.  In  1017  It  was  taken  by  .Sultan  Mahmoud, 
and  from  ll!H)  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Delhi  sove- 
reigns :  since  1775  it  has  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  the 
ilritish.  Interrupted  only  on  one  occasion  by  a  religloui 
eonllict  between  the  Hindoos  and  .Mussulmans,  on  the 
latter  breaking  down  a  pillar,  called  "  Siva'i  walking- 
stick."  The  rajali  of  Benarei  is  a  pensioner  on  Engllsn 
bounty  to  Hie  extent  of  13,4V8/.  annually,  and  without 
anv  piilitical  power.  (Hamilion's  K.  I.  (lat. ;  Ibid.,  Uin- 
ilminn  ,  Unit.  Tiav.  Ix.  243— V(i8. ;  ttrportl,  ^c.  and 
}>nidixes.) 
ENCUOLEN,  amartt.  town  of  Sumatra  (E.  arcld- 
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Mlago),  and  the  principal  lettlement  of  the  Dutch,  as 
fbrmerly  of  the  Britiih,  on  that  Island,  It  stands  on  the 
S.W.coast,  lntat.3<'49'N.,  long.  102° ICE.  The  town, 
which  is  small  and  well  built,  is  said  to  be  unhealthy  ; 
but  Fort  Marltmrough,  originally  constructed  by  the 
British  in  1681),  stands  a  little  farther  inland,  in  a  healthier 
aituation.  The  pop.  is  composed  of  Dutch  and  other 
Europeans,  or  their  descendants,  Ooloos,  Chinese,  Bali- 
nese,  Malays,  Sec.  The  trade  of  Bencoolen  had  greatly 
declined  previously  to  our  parting  with  it  in  182.').  The 
imparts  consist  chiefly  of  cloths,  rice,  and  salt,  tobacco, 
iugar,  handkerchiefs,  &c.  from  Batavia;  opium  and 
various  fabrics  from  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast ; 
printed  cottons,  cutlery,  and  metallic  articles,  from  Eu- 
rope ;  and  salted  Qsh,  roes,  eggSjjpoultry,  oil,  and  timber, 
IVom  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  English  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  tlie  clove  and  nutmeg  here,  but  the  produce 
was  very  inferior  to  th^t  of  Ambuyna  and  the  Banda 
islands.  Bencoolen  was  always  an  unprofltable  settle- 
ment to  the  British,  the  expenses  of  its  government 
having  uniformly  exceeded  its  revenue.  During  the  live 
years  preceding  Its  cession  to  the  Dutch,  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  amounted  to  about  N.t,u<)(i/.  a 
year.  It  was  ceded  in  182.')  to  the  Dutcli,  in  part  ex- 
change for  the  town  and  fortress  of  Malacca  and  otiier 
leltlements.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  i.  172. ;  Reports  on 
the  Afihirs  <^tke  E.  I.  Comp.) 

BBNDEK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  Bessa- 
rabia, on  the  Dniester,  about  A8  m.  from  the  Black  Sea. 
Pop.  1,700.  (Schnilxler.)  It  is  fortilied  by  a  wall  arid 
ditch,  and  has  a  citadel  on  an  eminence.  In  1770,  the 
Russians  took  this  town  by  storm,  and  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  They  again  took  it  in  1S09,  and  it  was  flnall) 
ceded  to  them,  with  the  prov.  of  Bessarabia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Buchorest  in  1812.  It  w,is  formerly  a  place  of 
mucli  greater  consequence  than  at  present ;  and  is  said, 
previously  to  its  capture  in  1770,  to  have  had  20,000  in- 
babitants.  In  its  vicinity  is  Varnitza,  tho  retreat  of 
Charles  XII.  after  the  battle  of  Poltava. 

BENE,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Mondovi, 
on  a  hill  between  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  16  m.  N.E. 
Conl.  Pop.  .'S.OiiO.  It  Is  defended  by  an  old  castle  ;  has  a 
collegiate  church,  and  an  hospital. 

BENE  VENTO  (an.  Benevenlum),  &  city  of  Italy,  cap. 
of  a  small  surrounding  territory  or  dcleg.,  withm  tlie 
Principato  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  states  of  the  Church,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
between  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ca'.ore  and  Sa- 
bato,  32  m.  N.E.  Naples  ;  lat.  41°  7'  N.,  long.  14°  4.T  E. 
Pop.  of  delrg.  2.1,000;  of  town,  perhaps  16,000.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  defendml  by  a  castle.  The  mo- 
dem town  occupies  the  sile  of  the  ancient  one,  and  is  al- 
most entirely  coastructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  latter. 
In  fact,  with  tint,  exception  of  Rome,  hardly  any  It.ilian 
town  can  tioast  of  so  many  remains  of  antiquity  as  Bene- 
Tento.  Of  these  the  most  perfect  and  liy  far  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  arch  of  Trajan,  now  the  Porta 
Aurfa,  erected  in  henour  of  the  great  emperor  whose 
name  it  bears,  al)out  a.  c.  Ill  This  singularly  beautiful 
structure  is  of  white  marble,  of  the  composite  order, 
and  consists  of  a  single  arch.  Its  total  height  Is  52  ft,, 
the  intercolumnititions  ami  friezes  being  covered  with 
basio  relievos  reprrseuting  the  battles  and  triumphs  of 
the  Dacian  war.  These,  which  are  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  are  a  good  deal  mutilated ;  but  otherwise 
this  noble  fabric  is  nearly  entire.  The  cathedral  is  a 
clumsy  edifice,  in  the  walli  of  which  the  finest  remaini,  of 
antiquity  are  huddled  together  without  any  regard  to 
order.  The  cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  rests  on 
a  circular  colnnnaile  of  antique  marble  ;  and  scarcely  a 
wall  is  to  be  seen  that  is  not  filled  with  fragments  of 
altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  old  city. 
Bencvento  is  tiie  teat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  has  a  fine 

fialaxxo  publico,  or  town-hall,  a  seminary  with  a  good 
ibrary,  a  college,  an  orphan  hospital,  ttireo  other  tins- 
fiitali,  and  two  monii  ai  pieta.  ConBideral)le  fairs  are 
leld  at  ditferent  periods  of  the  year.  It  suffered  severely 
from  the  plague  In  IC56,  and  from  an  earthquake  in 
1688. 

Bencvento  is  very  ancient.  Its  origin  being  ascribed  to 
Dionied.  It  was  first  called  Mateventum  ;  but  on  l>ulng 
taken  and  colonised  by  the  Unmans,  it  was  called  Bene- 
ventum.  In  Its  vicinity,  hi  ri66,  was  fcmpht  the  great 
battle  between  Charles  of  Aniou  and  his  rival  Manfred, 
in  which  tlic  latter  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  de- 
feated. During  the  nsrendaiicy  of  Napoleon,  Beni'vento 
was  formed  into  a  principality,  conferred  on  M.  de  Talley- 
rand ;  but,  on  the  downlail  of  Napoleon,  it  again  reverted 
to  the  pope.  {Swinhiirne'i  Ttiu  Sicilies,  i.  410.  4to  ed.  ; 
Setriilori,  Staliilicd  iti  Stall  Pimlfjici,  Ifc.) 

BKNti.^I.  (I'REsiiiKNcv  OK),  a  very  extensive  terri- 
tory of  Alia,  iM'ing  liy  lar  the  most  iinportaiU  and  cNtin- 
iive  of  the  threi-  presidencies  into  wlilih  the  Urilish 
domhiloni  In  the  l.ast  are  divided.  It  ciiiiHinti  princi- 
pally of  territories  in  India,  on  this  tide  the  (iaiiges, 
or  ill  llindostao.  In  which  it  extends  over  tliu  whole  of 
the  Urge  and  fertile  provinces  of  Bengal  and  liehar, 
»itli  very  cunslderalilo  portions  of  those  of  Delhi,  Alla- 
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habad,  Oude,  Guodwanah,  Berar,  Orlsta,  and  RaiDoo 
tana.  Beyond  the  Ganges,  it  comprises  Assam,  Arracan' 
Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  with  'Malacca,  Singapore  and 
Prince  ot  Wales'  Island ;  but  these  latter  districts  or 
those  beyond  the  Ganges,  should  rather  be  considered 
as  dependencies  on,  than  as  parts  of,  the  presidency 
Its  territories  in  and  adjacent  to  Hindostan  lie  betwiJn 
lat.  160  0'  and  31°  15'  N.,  and  long.  74°  to  m°  B 
having  N.  part  of  Ralpootana,  the  Himalaya  mountains' 
Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and  Bootan ;  E .  Jynteah,  Cassay,  and  the 
Birman  empire  ;  S.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Madras  pre- 
sid.,  and  the  dora.  of  the  rajah  of  Berar  and  the  Nizam  ■ 
W.  those  of  Scindia,  the  rajah  of  Bhopal,  indep.  Bundle- 
cund,  and  Riupootana.  The  distr.  of  Ajmeer  and  an. 
otiier  detached  and  smaller  distr.  are  enclosed  in  tlie 
last-named  country.  The  ceded  BIrmese  provs.,  Yc 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  are  bounded  W.  by  the  Birman 
empire  and  the  ocean,  and  elsewhere  by  Siam  and 
the  Lao  territories.  The  dom.  of  this  presid.  entirelr 
surround  those  of  the  rajah  of  Hewah,  and  neiu-ly  to 
those  of  Oude ;  at  one  point  they  approach  Kunjeet 
Sing's  dom.,  and  at  another  come  witliin  70  m.  of  the 
Bombtiy  presid. ;  at  the  Himalaya,  they  meet  "ribet,  and 
the  farthest  E.  boundary  of  their  Assamese  territories 
is  not  lUO  m.  from  the  frontier  of  China.  Their  total 
area  has  been  estimated  at  348,400  sq.  m.,  and  the  total 
pop.  ut  70,000,000. 

It  is  divided  Into  the  Upper  or  Western,  the  Central 
and  the  Lower  provinces ;  the  former  including  I)elh{ 
and  others  W.  of  80"  long.  ;  the  Central,  Allaliiibad 
Beliar,  and  others  as  far  E.  as  87°  long. ;  and  the  Lower 
prov.,  Bengal,  and  the  rest  still  farther  E.  Thele  provs. 
arc  divided  into  numerous  districts,  which  have  mostly 
the  same  limits  as  they  had  under  the  Mohammedan 
government :  the  following  Is  the  official  report  of  their 
extent,  population,  and  land  revenue.  ( See  Rep.  on  the 
.iffhirs  qf  the  E  I.  Comp.,  1831,  pp.  762,763. ;  and  ^p. 
pendit  —  Revenue,  par.  ii.  pp.  2 — 4.) 
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The  principal  cities  are  Calcutta,  the  British  cap.  of 
India  ■  Delhi,  the  Mohammedan  capital ;  with  Benaret, 
Hoorshedabad,    Dacca,  Bchar,  Patna,  Allahabad,  and 

The  siirrace  of  this  vast  territory  has,  in  difTerent 
parts,  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect.  But  by 
^r  the  larger  portion  consists,  notwithstanding,  of 
Immense  plains,  including  those  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmaputra.  Exclusive  of  the  Hlmmalaya  and  Gar- 
rows  mountains,  which  bound  It  N.  and  E.,  it  has  no 
mountains  of  any  importance,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
VIndliyan  range,  S.  of  the  Ganges. 

Jtivers.—Ho  part  of  India  is  so  well  watered,  or  has 
(0  many  great  rivers.  The  Ganges  flows  in  a  S.E. 
lirection  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  presidency, 
t'Ing  joined  in  its  progress  by  numerous  tributaries, 
lo'me  of  them,  as  the  Jumna,  Chumbul,  Gogra,  Gun- 
duck,  Sone,  *c.,  of  great  magnitude  and  importance. 
It  is  also  traversed  In  Its  E.  parts  by  the  Brahmaputra, 
which,  as  well  as  the  Ganges,  falls  into  the  N.  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  each  other.  Both  of  them,  but 
npeciaily  the  Ganges,  divide  into  numerous  arms  before 
reaching  the  sea  ;  and  their  united  deltas  form  a  tract  of 
slluviul  soli  of  above  30,000  sq.  m.  In  extent,  and  great 
natural  fertility,  but  mostly  overrun  with  jungle.  1  here 
are  no  lakes  similar  to  those  in  Tibet,  or  other  parts  of 
Alia;  but  many  extensive  lagunes,  or Jeelt,  especially  in 
the  lower  prov.,  and  alrove  all  in  the  districts  of  Dacca 
ind  K^jeshaye.   (See  Bengal,  Prov.  of.) 

Sccniru,^c. Every  kind  of  scenery  is  met  with  in 

this  presidency.  Kumaon,  the  most  N.  part,  is  a  "  vast 
and  tumultuous  ocean  of  mountains,"  elevated  in  suc- 
cessive ridges  to  7,000  ft.  in  height,  backed  by  the  snowy 
riJue  of  the  Himalaya,  and  covered  in  great  part  with 
,Mi  uninterrupted  forest  of  both  Asiatic  and  European 
vegetation.  The  W.  parts  of  Delhi  trench  on  the  Indian 
desert,  and  have  an  arid  look,  .and  thirsty  soil  j  other 
portions  of  this  prov.  are  also  fla!^ut  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated.  The  Doab  is  flat,  and  abounds  in  long  grass, 
but  is  singularly  deficient  in  timber.  Allahabad  is 
amongst  the  most  productive  provs.  in  Hindostan  ;  Its 
lurface  is  unequal,  the  S.  part  rising  progressively  into  a 
hill  tract,  wlilch  extends  through  Bandah  and  part  of 
Kalpee  districts.  Buudlecund  and  the  ceded  distr.  on 
the  Nerbudda,  form  part  of  the  high  central  table  land 
of  India ;  they  abound  In  deep  ravines,  fertile  valleys, 
and  extensive  forests  ;  but  are  in  many  parts  sterile,  as 
are  also  sumo  of  the  distr.  even  In  the  neighbourhood 
ol'lhc  G.inge8.  The  central  prov.  are  undulating,  often 
»ell  cultivated.  Intersected  by  rivers,  and  adorned  in 
many  pans  by  groves  and  forests.  Bahar,  N .  the  Ganges, 
lillat  and  waste:  but  Is  very  fertile  on  the  S.  side  of 
that  river ;  its  height  also  Increases  as  it  advances  more 
to  the  S.,  so  that  in  Ramghur  we  find  a  mountainous 
ind  nicky  country  two  thirds  waste,  particinatiiig  in  the 
natural  features  of  the  Gundwanah  districts,  Joining  those 
on  tl!e  Nerbudda.  Orissu,  near  the  sea  coast,  is  Ion'  and 
iwampy  ;  but  its  interior  contains  lultlvated  plains  and 
denie  junnlcs,  backed  W.  by  a  hiountaiiious  forest 
region,  which  descends  gradually  through  the  Jungle 
Mehali  and  Beerbhoom,  into  the  lowlands  of  Bengal.  'I'lie 
latter  arc  inclosed,  both  toward  the  sea  and  the  N. 
border,  by  immense  bolts  of  jungle,  and  have  H.  the 
noble  valley  of  tlie  Brahmaputra,  which  constitutes  tlic 
prov,  (if  Assam.  From  .Sylhet  to  Aracan  the  Interior 
ii  eitrenu'lv  hilly,  the  coast  swampy,  but  the  surface 
often  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated :  the  otlier  reded 
Uinneso  iirovlnccs  iiave  dense  forests  and  Jungles,  rice- 
plalna,  ami  a  rocky  coast,  preceded  by  low  l»l.iiid.<. 

(jfoliigi/  atut  Mwcrali The  Himalaya,  in  Kumaon, 

li  CDinpiised  nf  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  (iiinrti,  mica, 
liornl)l«nde,kc.;  and  Its  lower  ranges  contain  saiidslonr. 


asa 

brecciated  limestone,  copper,  and  iron  ores.  The  VInd* 
hyan  moimtains  t>etray  a  volcanic  character  throughout, 
and  the  Garrows  mountains,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tha 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a  similar  structure.  Tertiarjr 
beds  are  met  with  in  Sylhet  and  where  the  Brahmaputra 
issues  fl-om  the  Assam  valley,  containing  organic  remaint 
of  crocodiles,  Tettacea,  &c.  The  Bhaiigulpore  distr.  ii 
peculiarly  rich  in  Iron,  and  considerable  mines  have 
formerly  been  worked ;  the  ore  is  nodular,  and  yleldf 
20  to  S.")  per  cent,  metal.  In  the  Sylhet  hills  there  Is  a 
fine  granular  iron  ;  and  in  Ramgbur,  on  the  banks  of  tha 
Jumna,  and  in  the  Himalaya,  ore  is  found  yielding 
30  to  60  per  cent.  Coal,  in  conjunction  with  iron,  if 
found  in  considerable  quantity  both  in  Burdwan  and 
Sylhet ;  that  of  the  former  distr.  Is  preferred,  and 
is  largely  consumed  at  Calcutta :  some  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  Saugor  distr.,  on  the  Ner- 
budda, which  showed  near  the  surface.  The  upper 
soil  is  dry,  light,  and  sandy,  in  the  N.W.  ;  clayey  in 
the  Doab  and  Its  neighbourhood ;-  sandy  again  in 
Allahabad,  and  a  shallow  alluvium  In  the  delta  of 
Bengal.  In  Behar,  and  elsewhere.  It  affords  efllores- 
cences  of  nitre  and  muriate  of  soda,  in  immense 
quantities  ;  the  former  in  greater  almndance  than  in 
any  other  partof  the  world.  The  annual  export  of  nitre 
from  Calcutta  has,  of  late  years,  been  170,000  bags,  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain,  Cliina,  America,  and  France.  I'he  ma- 
nufacture  of  salt  Is  a  gov.  monopoly,  within  the  provs. 
of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  the  district  of  Cuttack  : 
its  annual  produce  may  be  about  1 ,600,000/. ;  in  1837, 
4,682,723  maunds  were  sold,  realising  15,404,803  rup. 
The  upper  provs.  arc  supplied  with  salt,  partly  from 
the  lower  ones,  and  partly  from  salt  mines  in  the  W.  of 
India.  Diamonds  are  found  in  Bundlecund,  the  matrix 
being  a  conglomerate  bed,  with  quartzosc  pebbles ;  silver, 
and  gold  dust,  in  many  rivers. 

The  Climate,  in  so  wide  an  extent  of  country  is,  of 
course,  very  varied  ;  at  Calcutta,  the  annual  mean  temp, 
was  found,  by  three  years*  observations,  to  be  78°  39' 
F. ;  at  Bej;iarcs,  for  two  years,  77°  81' ;  and  at  Saha- 
runpore  (Delhi),  73°  5' :  the  barometer,  at  each  of  these 
places,  for  like  periods,  averaged  respectively  29'764, 
29'464,  and  28-766  inches.  June  is  the  dampest,  Janu- 
ary the  driest  month;  drought  is  often  experienced 
in  the  upper  prov.,  where  the  depression  of  the  moistened 
thermometer  sometimes  exceeds  36° ;  but  at  Calcutta 
the  average  fall  of  rain  for  three  recent  years  was  6'J'83 
inches.  Bengal  prov.  is  subject  to  fogs ;  from  theseTlrhoot 
(Beliar)  is  free,  and  Is  temperate,  producing  almost  every 
European  fruit  and  vegetable ;  the  up)>cr  provinces  are 
also  temperate,  excepting  in  the  hottest  season,  when 
burning  winds  prevail,  occ.isionally  obliging  the  inhab. 
to  resort  to  underground  haliitations.  In  Kumaon  the 
surface  is  wholly  covered  with  snow  from  September  to 
April,  altliough,  during  the  rest  oftheyear,thetiierinom. 
in  the  sun  often  rises  to  110°  Fah. 

Vegetable  Products — Teak,  saul,  slssoo,  banyan,  ebony, 
rattans,  bamboos,  and  a  large  number  of  trees,  yielding 
material  for  cordage ;  onks  and  pines  in  the  hill  forests  ; 
and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Beng.il,  cocoa,  areca, 
and  other  piilms,  are  met  with  in  profusion.  (See  Hin- 
dostan.) The  lower  provlices  are  highly  favourable 
to  tlie  production  of  rice.  I  >  -taple  article  of  food,  and 
consequently  of  nroductiu.  .  -a:  central  and  upper  provi, 
to  that  of  the  drier  grains ;  iflv,  .)pcan  products,  and  those 
peculiar  to  the  tropics,  being  i  used  in  alternate  seasons. 
Grain  forms  a  valuable  cxpott  from  Bengal.  Indigo  is  cul- 
tivated from  Dacca  to  Delhi,  and  occupies  more  than 
1,000,000  statute  ocres  ;  its  annual  produce  being  worth 
from  2  to  3  mill,  sterl.,  half  of  which  is  expended  in  iti 
production.  There  are  900  indigo  factories  in  tlie  presid., 
and  the  exports  to  Europe  of  the  article  amount,  in  some 
years,  to  ;i,0()fl,OO0ibs,  The  culture  of  opium  is  mo- 
nopolised  by  the  government,  and  is  carried  on  only  in 
parts  of  Ualiar  and  Benares.  The  opium  grown  in  these 
provs.  is  considered  by  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  mostly 
all  made  use  of,  to  bo  much  superior  in  flavour  to  the 
opium  of  Malwah.  The  opium  sold  at  the  public  sales  in 
183(i-37  was  Ki.Oie  chests,  worth  2,631l,,^IU/.  The  nett  re- 
venue from  it  is  about  1 ,000,(100/.  Cotton,  in  every  variety, 
la  largely  grown  ;  but  Iho  imports  into  England  lUi  not 
amount  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  American  cotton. 
The  soil  of  Benares  is  esneciaily  adapted  to  the  sugar- 
cane, and  sugar  might,  peinaps,  be  produced,  were  sulll- 
clent  care  taken  in  its  mmnifucture,  of  as  good  quality 
as  that  of  the  \V.  Indies,  though  liKhertn  it  has  been 
infi'rior.  (See  next  article.)  Ciifl'co,  pepper,  and  to- 
bacco, thu  latter  chiefly  in  Bhuugulporo  and  Bun- 
dlecund, are  staple  exports ;  the  rare  spli-es  of  the 
E.  archipelago  have  been  naturalised  at  Calcutta,  and 
a  iniiltitiide  of  trees,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables  of 
China,  Caubul,  Europe,  and  America,  are  grown  in 
difli'rent  parts  nf  thn  presid. 

.iiiiiiiult.  —  Alligators  abound  in  the  Ganges  and  Brah- 
maputra; tigers  infest  the  jungles  ;    and  uo  meet  with 
wild  elephants,    rhinoceroses,  leopards,  wolves,  bears. 
Jackals,  a  great  variety  of  birds,  a  profusion  of  flth,  auil 
A  a 
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diflbrent  fpcdct  of  lerpents,  both  innocent  and  noxioui. 
ijSte  HiNDONTAN.)  SUk  ii  procured  from  both  the  native 
ana  the  Chineie  or  annular  worm ;  the  mulberry  and 
caitor  oil  planti  being  cultivated  for  the  purpoie.  The 
produce  if,  perhapa,  inferior  to  that  of  ItaW,  though  the 
iMit  Indian  ailk  fetches  a  very  high  price :  the  silk  didn. 
lie  chiefly  between  23°  and  -2^  lat.,  and  86°  and  90°  long. 

Xacei  of  Men.  ~  A  numlior  of  widelv  dliKring  tribea 
inhabit  the  territ.  under  this  preaid. :  Hindoos,  dlnbring 
in  physical  and  mental  qualities  in  almost  everv  proT., 
the  hUl'people  in  Bhaugulpore,  and  Gonds  in  Gundwanoh, 
of  which  tracts  they  are  believed  to  be  the  aborigines, 
Mahrattas,  Moguls,  Selks,  Rajpoots,  especially  in  Delhi, 
Bundlecund,  and  Oude  {  Cooshes,  Khyens,  Garrows,  Coos- 
yahs,  Mughs,  &c.,  ultra  Gaugetic  nations,  all  apparently 
of  a  diflbrent  family  from  the  Hindoos  ;  with  quite  dif- 
ferent usages  and  religion. 

The  Government  is  vested  in  the  gov.-general  of  India, 
•t  Calcutta,  and  five  councillors ;  three  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  comp.,  the  fourth  also  by  the  comp., 
but  not  of  their  body,  and  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  sovereign ;  the  fifth,  the  conimandcr-in-cliier,with  pre- 
cedence alter  the  gov.-general.  Though  incase  of  vacancy 


he  never  succeeds  to  the  ooTernment,  the  senior  civil 
member  always  doing  so.  There  is  a  lieutenant-governnr 
at  Agrv,  with  authority  over  the  upper  prov.,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  central  gov.  of^  India  (tee  Aora)- 
and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  has  a  separate  governor  ' 
Public  Revenuei — 149,782  sq.  m.  of  territory,  under  th« 
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settlement,  at  a  pomanent  revenue  of  3,247,0H.V.  (See 
Bengal  Prov.)  The  upper  or  W.  prov.,  and  the  ceded 
distr.  on  the  Nerbudda,  with  an  area  of  96,310  sq.  m  are 
assessed  on  the  village  system  (si-e  Bombay  Prbsio.) ''and 
the  ryotwarry  system  (see  Madras  Presid.)  prevaiU  in 
some  of  the  central  prova.  and  In  Cuttack.  The  taxation 
on  .iccount  of  land,  averaged,  in  1827,  if .  lOd.  per  head  ■  a 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  ia  beaidea  derived  from  taxes 
on  houses,  professions,  salt,  sales,  and  licenses,  opium  and 
tobacco ;  tributes  from  protected  and  other  states  ■  cus- 
toms, excise,  post-office,  stamps,  judicial  fees  and  fines  ■ 
sayorand  abkaree  duties,  pilotage  fees,  &c.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  presid.,  in  the  undermentioned 
years,  was  — 


iUvmuM. 


Mint  Dntieii 

P«t  OBlet  CoHaeUans 

Btainp  l)uti«*  •         • 

House  Tax  in  Calcutt* 

Eicbe  t>uU«  in  Ditto 

Judicial  Pen  and  Flnea 

MiMell«naau>  CItU  HcediiM 

Landiwvenue        -  .  . 

Sfer  and  Abkaree  Ditto 

Miscellaneoua  Hcvenue  Receipts 

Ceded  Territorr  on  tlie  Nerbudda  and 

Bhopaul  Land  and  8yer  llevimue  - 
RecelpU  t^utn  Territory  ceded  b;  tlie 

Ulrnicse 
Customs,  Including  Town  and  Transit 

Dniiee 
Bale  of  Halt 
hale  of  Opium 

{Marine  and  Pilotage  Receipts 
Kevenues  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 

Singapore,  and  Malacca 
Subsidies  friim  the  Nagpoor  (lor.,  the 

Nisam,    Binnese    and    Ulmrtpore 

Got.  .  .  - 

Interest  on  Arrears  of  Revenue 

Total  Gross  Kerenue     ■ 

Deduct  — 
AHowanees  and  Assignments  payable 
to  Nstire  Princes,  he. 


Cbaigcs  of  collecting  Revenue 


Amount   rel.ntire   to  Malwa  Opium 
Transactiuns 


Total  nett  Revenue 


183«.S.1- 


Shcu  AuiwSf . 

S9S,().17 

77S,ll.ll 

t,i7l,94H 

196,918 
SII,7S!t 

4,1H).1,4()1 
1,I3»,6C8 

ii,435,10O 

7,07.1,787 

ll,.«ll,S4l 
!i  73,1  IS 

54MI8 


3,1.''S.80.5 


1112,331,019 


5.900  JfiS 


ll«,430,G.'>l 
ai,OI'J,60S 


91,411,049 
.1,406,7*7 


1H33-34. 


Sicca  Kuntrs. 

4M,949 

747,9fi6 

8,7G,'i,SI7 

M3,.'i4S 

171,149 

4.Vi,7M 

I.')9,fi7r, 

(!0,(M)S,'^IIS 

.1,t7l,(l»3 

l,W5,0i7 

!,583,46l 

1,820,434 

5,992,M3 

17,01.1,01.1 

r.i,Sl,\lH 

39C,g02 

439,144 


2,1.10,814 
337,224 

1I3,6SU,V83 


S.8.'.0,42l 


10»,K)1),8«2 
19,9(17,444 


88,441,407 


94,877,776  I     SS, 142,407 
_9,487,77K/.'  —8,814,241/ 


Charges. 


CItII  and  Political 

Judicial  and  Pulice 

Chargeti  in  the  ceded  Territory  on  the 

Nerbudda  •  •  . 

Ditto  in  the  Birmese  ceded  Territory 
Marine  and  Pilotage 
lluildings,  R^ads,  sc. 
Charlies  on  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 

Siiig.^pore,  and  Malacca 
Military  Charges 

Deduct  — 
Amount  of  unclaimed  Uepoaiu  of  Seven 
Years  standing,  &c. 

Total  Chnrgaa,  eiclusive  of  Int.  on  DeM 
Interest  on  Debt 


183a-.13. 


Sicca  Rupeu. 

8,714,441 

10,897,894 

1,147,283 
1,148,233 
I, .078,49.', 
1,214,479 

1,064,185 
36,437,676 


63,304,796 


647,487 


61,647,.ln9 
14,214,969 


76,872,278 


1833.34.     I 


Sicca  Rupctt 
8,771,6lo 
10,126,119 

74.5,806 

968,624 

1,070,01  J 

923,065 

881,483 
33,400,911 


46,987,640 
«,404,S09 


44,483,131 
15,701,357 


—  7,687,2«8». 


70,184,488 
-7,018,449/! 


Total  Charges  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 


In  1834  the  Bengal  Presidency,  as  above,  was  sub. 
divided  into  the  two  presictcncies  of  Bengal  and 
Agra.  Tlie  nctt  Iteveniies  and  Charges'  of  both  In 
the  year  1H34-35  were  as  followa  :  — 


Nett  Revenues. 


Bengal 
Agra    ■ 


Surplus 


51,2,10,734  «.r. 
4U,32'^,1.58 


93,552,893 
73,V2S,0.13 


20,.129,8no 
■  2,1132,986/. 


Charges. 


66,943,851  i.r. 
6,269,682 


73,St3,033 


The  Bengal  debt  bearing  interest  is  about  32,nnn,000/., 
19,000,000  of  which  arc  at  ft  per  rent,  j  the  civil  debt 
not  l)caring  interest  amoimts  to  8,000,000/.  The  Bank 
of  Bengal  was  established  lHn9,  and  has  n  capital 
of  74  mill.  rup.  ;  the  Union  Bank  has  a  capital  of  8 
mill.  rup. ;  and  there  is  a  bank  at  Agra  with  a  capital  of 
2  mill,  rup.,  chiefly  supported  by  Kuropean  otHcers.  A 
new  bank,  called  the  Bank  of  India,  is  being  formed 
at  Calcutta,  and  savings'  hanks  arc  about  to  be  estab- 
lished. There  is  little  gold  in  circulation,  and  the  highest 
stiver  coins  are  rupees.  Those  formerly  varied  a  little, 
but  the  company's  rupee,  worth  about  2s.,  is  now  the  only 
one  that  Is  coined.  The  gold  mohar  is  equal  toll!  rupees. 
Cowries  are  fast  di8appeariii|{. 

Weighla,  Meaiurri,  Sfc.  —  The  chief  weights  in  use  are 
the  seer  (2 lbs.),  the  factory  inaund  (74lhs.  lOot.),  and 
the  baiar  maund(82U».  'ioz.);  the  measure  of  length, 
coss  (1}  mile  square),  the  bega  varying  from  about  '^  to 
H  to  the  English  acre. 

Juttice.  —  The  supreme  court  of  justice  Is  tho  sud- 
der  dewanny,  and  nliamiit  adawliit,  in  Calcutta  Its 
functionaries  — administering,  under  its  first  title,  justice 
in  civil,  and  under  the  second, in  criminal  cases — are  a  chief 
justice  and  three  puisne  judges,  wIki  have  lately  lieen  per- 
aonally  vetted  with  all  the  powers  nf  tho  court ;  the  con- 
currence nf  one  rolleague  only  l)eing  necessary  in  sen- 
tences of  death.  Tho  only  appeal  from  thenc  ]uilges  Is 
to  the  (;ueen  In  council.  The  courts  next  in  rank  are 
the  six  prov.  conrts  of  appeal,  vii.  Calcutta,  Moorsho- 
dabod,  Dacca,  Patna.  Benares,  and  narellly,  for  suits 
abn>e  the  v.iliie  ofA.OOO  rup.,  the  decisions  of  which  are 
final,  except  in  rases  of  special  a|ipeal.  There  are  49 
illlah  courts,  with  power  to  try  «iilts  to  the  amount  of 
80,000  rup.,  and  de(  iile  appeal.*  from  ilecitlims  of  re- 
flslrara,  sudder  ameemn,  monnsim,  and  other  native 
jud(M.    Native  judges  have  been,  during  the  last  year, 


established  in  xillah  and  city  courts,  and  native  aatei. 
sors  now  sit  on  the  Mkch  with  Kuropean  judges. 

Pulice — There  are  about  16  or  iiO  police  stationi  In 
each  distr.,  with  'M  or  30  well  armed  men  at  eacli, at 
whose  head  is  an  officer,  who  holds  inquests,  &c. ;'  in 
addition  to  these  each  village  has  its  watchman,  and  all 
together  form  a  body  of  164,000  men  ;  besides  which  tliere 
are  a  mounted  and  river  police,  both  conducted  br 
natives.  The  police  force  is  now  much  more  elBcleDt 
than  formerly. 

Crime —  Crimes  are  more  numerous  and  aggravated 
in  the  W.  and  ceded  districts  than  in  the  lower  prov). ; 
in  the  central  provinces  they  exist  to  a  middle  extent, 
between  tiio  two  extremes.  I  rime  Is  now  greatly  on  the 
decrease  ;  in  one  year  tlie  total  decrease  of  olTencci  n 
the  lower  and  western  provinces  was  14,211,  and  under  a 
niltd  and  equitable  system  murders  decreased  ,'^70  In  two 
years.  Dacoity,  an  atrocious  system  of  gang  robhery  (i« 
IIe.voal  Pbov.),  did  not,  in  1830,  exceed  l-7th  part  of  III 
amount  30  years  previously. 

MiUlary  Force —  The  total  military  force  In  thli 
presid.  consists  of  90,897  men,  13,264  of  whom  arc  Ku- 
ropeans,  including  2  regiments  of  British  cavalry  and  H  of 
Infantry.  The  Bengal,  of  all  our  native  Indian  urnitc!, 
contains  the  greatest  iiunilier  of  men  of  high  caste.  Tlit 
yearly  costs  of  the  army  is  3,4.W,000/. 

PiLl  Service —  There  is  a  pilot  service  at  the  moiithi 
of  tlio  Ganges,  consisting  of  12  schooners  of  2<I0  torn 
each,  which  put  a  Kuropean  pilot  and  leadsm-in  on  bo,vil 
each  ship  as  it  appears  In  sight.  The  coat  of  this  ncrvirp, 
including  fuoy  vessels,  light  houses,  &c.,  it  \Si,W. 
a  year 

UrligKinf,  IjC — Tho  Hindoo  and  Mohanimcdiin  srt 
the  prevailing  religions.  In  the  prov.  Bengal,  llie  Mo- 
hamniedans  constitute  about  l-7tli  of  the  pop.,  hut  thrit 
distribution  is  remarkable,  as  In  the  W,  of  that  (iroi. 
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lira. 
,451 

,283 
,«33 
,495 
.579 

,1HS 
,676 

SIcco  Ruftn. 
8,771,filO 
10,Ui;,li9 

745306 

968,614 

1,070,OU 

9M,065 

881,483 
S3 ,400,911 

1,796 
7,487 

56,987,640 
S,504,S09 

7,.V19 
4,969 

54,483,131 
16,701,357 

S,278 

70,184,488 

7,8S8£-_7j018,4«l. 

above,  was  sub- 

of  Bengal  and 

argei  of  both  in 

ChaiRM. 

)6,953,»51  l-r. 
6,a69,68» 

73,M3,033 

(and  In  Bahar)  they  are  to  the  former  but  as  1  to  4,  while 
they  equal  their  numbera  in  the  E.,  although  more  dis- 
tant flrom  the  original  seat  of  Mohammedan  power.  The 
Musiulmaoi  live  mostly  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where 
they  sometimes  even  outnumber  the  Hindoos.  The 
Gonds  have  a  rude  idolatry  peculiar  to  themselves  ; 
Buddhism  is  confined  to  Aracan  and  the  Birmese  provs. 
In  1830  there  were  upwards  of  10,000  native  Christians, 
attending  the  different  Protestant  churches  stationed  in 
the  presid.  The  church  establishment  consists  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (to  whom  the  other  bishops  in 
India  are  subordinate),  an  archdeacon,  and  37  chaplains : 
the  total  annual  expenditure  on  this  account  in  1836  was 
52,300/.  There  is  also  a  small  public  establishment  of 
the  Scutch  kirk.  The  Koman  Catholic  estab.  re- 
ceives the  countenance  and  support  of  gov. ;  its  mem- 
bers are  subordinate  to  a  vicar  apostolic  at  Agra,  with 
direct  authority  from  the  pope,  and  a  legate  at  Calcutta, 
unJertheauthority  of  the  It.C.  bishopuf  Madras,  Chris- 
tianity is  said  to  be  increasing  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that,  in 
1832.  SO.OOO  children  attended  the  Protestant  schools  in 
Bengal  only. 

Education,  S[C.  —  Education  and  the  study  of  the  En- 
glish language  are  also  rapidly  spreading.  Seminaries 
and  private  schools,  receiving  the  aid  of  government, 
have  been  established  in  many  places,  and  superior 
colleges  planted  or.  revived  in  the  principal  cities.  In 
■  in  forw 


1830  the  Bengal  gov.  spent  44,830/, 
objects. 
Charitable  Inslilulions. 


forwarding  these 


Public  dispensaries  have 
bocn  established  in  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Cawnnore;  and 
those  In  Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patua,  and  Chittagong 
dlitrlcts  have  been  revived  or  remodelled. 

History In  1707  Calcutta,  which  had  previously  been 

Gubordinate  to  Madras,  was  made  a  separate  presid. ;  and 
in  1726  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  comp.  enabling  them 
to  establish  a  penal  court  there,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
preiid.  In  1700,  by  a  treaty  with  Meer  Cosini,  the  sou- 
lahdar  of  Bengal,  the  revenues  of  Ilurdwan,  Midnapore, 
and  Chittagong,  were  assigned  to  the  K.  I.  Comp.,  and 
in  1765,  an  imperial  grant  from  Shah  Allum  to  the 
English  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  dewauny  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Orissa,  gave  tliem  the  virtual  sovereignty 
of  those  provinces,  which  they  actually  assumed  In  1772. 
In  1773  a  governor-Kcueral  was  appointed  to  reside  in 
Bengal,  to  which  presid.  the  two  others  were  made  sub- 
ordinate, and  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  established, 
with  judges  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  in  1775  the  comp. 
became  possessed  of  Benares  and  its  territory.  In  1793, 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Per- 
petual Settlement  was  introduced  into  Bengal,  Bahar, 
&c. ;  prov.  courts  of  appeal  were  at  the  same  time  esta- 
blished in  Calcutta,  Patna,  Moorshedabad,  and  Dacca, 
with  the  courts  of  sudder  dcwanny,  and  nizamut 
adawlut:  in  1798  the  Knglish  took  possession  of  Alla- 
habad ;  in  1801  the  soubahdar  of  Oude  relinquished 
llohilcund,  Goruckpoor,  and  the  Dnab,  to  the  British  ; 
and  in  1802,  the  nabob  of  Kurruckabad  ceded  his  terri- 
tory on  receipt  of  a  pension.  In  1805,  the  empire  of 
I)clhl  llnally  fell  before  the  British  arms.  Kumaon  was 
obtained  from  Nepaul  in  1815;  Saugor,  and  the  terri- 
tories on  the  Nerbudda  were  ceded  in  1818;  in  1824, 
iiingapure  and  Malacca,  the  latter  ceded  by  the  Dutch, 
were  acquired  ;  and  in  1826,  large  ilistr.  in  (Jundwanah 
were  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Bcrar ;  Aracan,  Murta- 
lian,  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  were  ceded  also  in  1826 
by  the  Birmese,  as  well  as  all  dominion  over  Assam  ; 
and  finally,  witliin  the  last  few  months,  British  otiicers 
liave  been  sent  from  Calcutta  to  take  upon  tiiemsclvcs 
tlic  gnvcrnmont  of  the  most  easterly  parts  of  the  last 
named  prov.  The  governors-general  of  India,  since  1758, 
liavr  been  as  follows : — 


1793  Sir  J.  Shore  (Lord 

Tt'igimiouth). 
1798  Marq.  Wellesioy. 
18(15  Marq.  Cornwullis. 
1805  Sir  «.  Barlow. 
1807  Karl  of  MInto. 
1813  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
1823  Lord  Amherst. 
1828  Lord  \V.  Bentlnck. 
1835  Lord  Auckland. 


IT.'SS  Col.  R.  Clive. 
ITGO  J.  L.  Ilnlwell,  Esq. 
ITiiO  H.  Vansittart,  Esq. 
I"(i4  J.  Spencer,  Esq. 
ITIW  Lord  Clive. 
1707  Harry  Vcrelst,  Esq 
I7TO  J.  Cartier.  Esq. 
1772  Wiv.  Hastings,  Esq. 
17N5  Sir  J  .  Mai|>lK'rson, 
1781!  Marq.  Cornwallis. 

[Hamillon's  Hindostan,  and  (taxillccr I  Reports  n»  the 
Affairs  (jflhe  E.  I.  Comp.,  1830 — 1832  ;  Bengul  Almanac, 

KM.) 

Bengal,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
provinrcs  of  llindottan,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Ilritish 
power  In  India,  l)otwecn  21°  anil  27°  N.  lat.,  anil,  fur  the 
mo«t  part,  l>etween  80°  and  93°  E.  long.  ;  it  lias  N.  Ne- 
paul, SIkkim,  and  Bootan  ;  K.  Assam,  Jynteah,  Carhar, 
and  the  Khycn  districts  of  Birmali ;  S.  the  lliiy  of  Ben- 
gal, and  p.irts  of  Orissa  and  Aracan ;  and  W.  Baliar : 
area  S2,70O  sq.  m, ;  nop,  (1822)  24,887 ,<K)0.  Hengnl  is 
prntcfted  on  the  N.  liy  a  thick  jungle  of  aii^eah  grass, 
lioinptlmes  .10  feet  high,  and  by  tall  forest-trees,  covering 
a  belt  of  lowland  country  from  10  to  20  in.  broad,  bucked 


by  the  Himalaya  ranges ;  E.  by  the  Gorrowi  mountains, 
and  their  prolongations ;  the  sea  coast  on  the  S.  1*  fenced 
by  shallows,  and  is  difficult  of  access ;  and  on  the  W.  fron> 
tier,  which  is  most  exposed,  the  country  is  not  favourabla 
to  an  invading  force,  being  in  parts  mountainous,  iterile, 
and  thinly  inhabited :  and  were  an  invading  army  to  pe- 
netrate from  the  W.  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  that  river 
would  be  a  formidable  obstacle  to  its  progresi  eastward. 
Excepting  towards  its  E.  and  W.  frontiers,  Bengal  pre« 
sents  only  a  dead  level,  broken  by  occaslonij  undulatloni 
of  ground,  and  is  every  where  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
two  greatest  rivers  of  India,  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra, flow  through  the  prov. ;  and  it  Is  so  intersected  by 
their  numerous  arms  and  tributaries,  that  In  its  central 
and  western  parts,  even  in  the  dry  season,  few  places  are 
more  than  20  miles  distant  from  a  navigable  river ;  while, 
during  the  period  of  the  inundation,  most  part  of  it  li 
laid  under  water,  the  towns  appearing  liKO  so  many 
islands  in  the  surrounding  sea.  Many  extensive  lagunei 
or  marshes,  called  jeels,  are  produced  by  rivers  altering 
their  chiinncls  during  tlie  dry  season,  in  consequence  oi 
obstructions  formed  during  the  inundations. 

Climate.  —  It  Is  less  subject  than  any  other  part  of  India 
to  fluctuations  of  the  seasons ;  which  may  be  divided  into 
the  cold,  hot,  and  rainy :  the  natives,  however,  divide 
the  year  into  6  seasons,  each  occupying  2  months ;  vix., 
1-2.,  the  spring  and  dry  season,  toward  the  end  of  which 
the  heat  becomes  oppressive,  though  reduced  in  the 
eastern  by  occasional  showers,  and  in  the  middle  dis- 
tricts by  frequent  thunderstorms  :  the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent squiUls  incident  to  this  season  render  navigation 
dangerous  on  the  rivers.  3-4.  Early  in  June  the  raini 
commence  almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  prov. ; 
for  the  first  2  mo.  they  are  incessant  and  heavy,  sometimes 
from  3  to  5  inches  falling  in  a  day  ;  during  the  succeed- 
ing 2  mo.  there  are  intermissions  of  fine  weather,  and  the 
increase  of  heat  is  again  rapid :  should  the  rains  cease 
early  in  September,  the  heat  becomes  intense  and  in- 
jurious to  natives  as  well  as  Europeans  ;  but  they  com- 
monly last  till  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  annual 
average  of  rain  is  from  70  to  80  inches.  The  Inundations 
usually  begin,  conjointly  with  the  wet  season,  in  the  3d 
mo.  of  wliicii,  the  Ganges  reaches  Its  highest  level.  Its 
delta  is  then  entirely  overllowed,  and  the  whole  region 
exhibits  a  singular  scene ;  the  ears  of  rice  floating  on 
tlio  surface,  and  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  insu- 
lated amidst  the  waste  of  waters,  while  they  are  seeu 
passing  from  place  to  place  in  l)oats,  with  their  families 
and  movable  property,  lest  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river 
should  sweep  the  latter  away  in  their  absence.  About 
the  middle  of  autumn  the  rivers  begin  to  subside,  and 
the  land  is  completely  drained  previously  to  the  setting 
in  of  winter,  when  heavy  fogs  and  dews  prevail  in  the 
lower,  and  frosts  in  the  upper,  districts.  Although  within 
the  range  of  the  tropical  winds,  the  mountain  chains 
and  the  rivers  materially  influence  their  currents  and 
elTccts.  In  the  central  distr.  the  winds  blow  mostly  N. 
anif  S.,  following  the  course  of  the  Ganges. 

Geology  and  Minerals.— Vtx&\\\te.,  whinstone,  and  other 
jirimary  rocks  are  met  with  in  the  bed  of  the  Dummodah 
and  the  Jungle  Mehnis  distr. ;  whinstone  and  horn- 
blende in  the  Kajemahal  hills  (Bhaugulpore) ;  nummu- 
lite  limestone  and  some  tertiary  deposits  in  Silhct  and 
below  the  Garrows  hills  ;  coal  and  iron  are  found  both  in 
Stlhet  and  Burdwan.  Soil,  generally  clay,  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  siliceous  material,  and  fertilised 
by  various  salts  and  by  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Bengal  is  not  generally  rich  in  minerals  or 
mineral  springs.  I'resh  water  is  not  obtained  at  Cal- 
cutta at  a  depth  of  140  feet ;  but  nitre  there  and  else- 
where effloresces  on  the  surface  in  large  quantities. 

Vegetable  Vroducia The  bamboo,  date-p.ilm,  areca. 

In  the  central  parts,  cocoa  in  the  S.,  and  bassia  on  poor 
soils  and  In  the  hilly  tracts,  grow  wild  in  profusion, 
as  well  as  the  plantain,  mango,  ur.inge,  lemon,  and  many 
otlHT  fruits.  The  peasants  have  generally  orchards,  and 
entert.iin  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  trees  planted 
by  tlicir  ancestors.  Different  kinds  of  grain,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, sugar-ran>>,  and  tobacco,  are  objects  of  culture  ;  the 
hills  in  tiie  N.E.  yield  red  jarool  wood  and  betel,  and 
thick  jungles  spread  themselves  over  great  part  of  the 
country. 

Animals Tigers  infest  the  Jungles ;  and  these,  with 

elephants,  buffaloes,  gyals,  wild  deer,  and  iioars,  jackals, 
apes  of  many  kinds,  &c.,  are  natives  of  Bengal;  pariah  dogs 
HUd.idjutauts  swarm  in  the  towns.where  they  perform  the 
function  of  scavengers ;  the  Vultur  bcnK"tensis,  and  other 
kinds  of  vultures,  kites,  crows,  &c.,  and  various  birds, 
abound.  Crocodiles  and  gavlids  ill  the  larger  rivers  ;  the 
cnbra-do-capello,  and  other  formidable  serpents,  turtles, 
frogs,  lizards,  &c. ;  plenty  of  IlKh,  and  swarms  of  musqui- 
tpes,  are  every  where  met  with. 

Bengal  is  Uistributcd  into  three  divisions  ;  viz.,  thosa 
of  its  three  principal  cities,  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad, 
and  Dacca,  which  have  subordinate  to  them  tlie  following 
districts  or  collcutorates :  — 
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KunRpore, 
imuihahye, 
B«erbbooin, 
Moorihedabadc 


3.  Dacca  Jnlalpore, 
TIpporah, 
Chittagong, 
Backergunge. 
Svlhet, 
Mymenilng, 
Dacca. 


I.  Burdwan,  9.  Purncah, 

Jungle  Mehali,     DinaJepore, 

Jetiore, 

Muddea, 

Hoogly, 

24  Pergunnahi, 

Calciitu  Citr 
and  Suburbi. 

The  chief  cities,  iMddes  tlioie  already  mentioned,  are 
Burdwan,  Hoogly,  Chandernagoro,  Purneah,  R^iemahal, 
•od  Dlnajopore. 

AgriaUlure,  Ijc.  —  Mill  {Report  on  E.  I.  AJfkirs,  IR3I .) 
luppoiei  that  one  third  part  of  this  prov.  is  under  tillage, 
one  third  jangle,  and  the  remaining  third  in  an  inter- 
mediate state.  The  Iwst  and  most  productive  lands 
are  in  the  Burdwan,  Nuddea,  U  Pergunnahs,  and  Cal- 
cutta distr. ;  the  worst  and  least  productive  in  Silhet, 
Tipperah,  and  Cooch-Bahar.  Kice.  the  principal  grain 
in  all  the  S.  districts,  yields  two  crops  a  year,  one  in 
August  and  one  in  December  ;  and  each  crop  may,  when 
good,  be  taken  at  6  quarters  an  acre,  or  lA  for  1 .  Farther 
up  the  Ganges,  wheat  and  barley  predominate ;  they 
are  sown  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  reaped  in  the 
spring.  In  general  the  supply  uf  rice  and  grain  is  so 
abundant  as  to  render  Bengal  the  granary  of  India  ;  but 
when  a  season  of  drought,  and  consequently  of  deficient 
produce.  Intervenes,  the  inhabitants,  too  poor  and  too 
improvident  to  keep  a  reserve  stock  of  grain,  suffer 
the  greatest  prirations.  Pulse  of  various  kinds  is  grown, 
tome  for  cattle,  but  not  in  any  great  quantity,  as  the 
latter  are  generally  fed  upon  chaffand  straw.  Millet,  &c. , 
are  sown  sometimes  for  second  crops ;  linseed,  mustard, 
palma  Cbristi,  and  sesamum  largely  for  their  oil,  and 
maiie  is  lets  grown  than  in  most  countries  adapted  to  its 
culture,  and  chiefly  on  poor  soils  towards  the  W.  Indigo 
succeeds  best  on  newly  cleared  lands,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  its  culture  has  caused  large  tracts  of  waste 
land  to  he  brought  into  tillage.  It  is  principally  raised 
in  the  Dacca  Jelalnore,  Jessore,  Mymcnsing,  and  Burd- 
wan districts ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  u  good  deal 
of  tyranny  has  often  been  exercised  by  the  planters  over 
those  under  them  (see  Evitl.of  Hammohun  Roy,  in  Report 
for  183'i,  pp.  364-*i8,  and  Rep.  for  1831,  pp.  232,  233.), 
and  that  disputes  respecting  boundaries,  limits  of  cul- 
ture, &c.,  hare  often  led  to  disturbance  and  bloodshed  ; 
■till  the  people  arc  uniformly  best  clulhpd  and  fed  where 
imligo  is  grown.  Its  culture  and  preparation  is  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  European  capitalists  :  the  natives,  even 
when  they  have  the  intelligence,  being  generally  with- 
out the  means  of  carrying  it  on  upon  any  thing'like  an 
extensive  scale.  The  sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly 
in  many  parts  of  the  prov.,  and  especially  in  the  Rung, 
pore,  Beerbhoom,  and  Hurdwnn  districts  ;  its  growth  and 
manufacture,  as  well  as  that  of  tobacco,  being  mostly 
carried  on  by  the  natives,  are  both,  consequently,  in  a  very 
rude  state  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  ivcre  European 
capital  and  skill  applied  to  tliis  department,  sugar 
might  be  rendered  one  of  the  staples  of  India.  1'he 
mulberry  {Morui  Indictit)  ceases  suddenly  where"  It 
meets  the  poppy,  the  culture  of  which  is  restricted  to 
the  border  of  Behar.  .Silk,  an  importimt  product,  is 
obtained  from  five  difTerent  varieties  of  worms,  including 
the  Italian:  about  1,(100,000 lbs.  are  annually  exported, 
mostly  for  Kurone,  at  an  average  price  of  about  \3s.  per 

fiound.  Both  silk  and  sugar  have  evidently  been  known 
n  Bengal  from  tlic  earliest  times:  the  Sanscrit  has 
names  for  every  objeot  and  occuniition  connected  witli  the 
Ibrmer,  and  the  original  name  of  this  prov .,  Ciuur,  appears 
to  be  directly  derived  from  gur,  which  signifies  sugar  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  Indian  tongues.  The  cotton  of 
Bengal  is  not  generally  much  sought  after  ;  a  great  deal 
of  o  coarse  kind  is  produced,  which  is  used  for  home  eon- 
sumption  ;  a  better  sort  it  produced  in  '.he  E.,  but  lliat 
which  is  made  iqtn  the  fine&t  manufactures  is  brought 
from  the  Doab.  The  Dacca  muslins  are  made  from 
a  fine  cotton  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Magna,  that 
is,  of  the  rlrer  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra.  Sun-hemp  and  colTec  have  both  been 
trle<l,  but  with  little  success  ;  potatoes  are  well  suited  to 
the  toil ;  but  most  other  esculent  vegetables  introduced 
from  Europe  have  livrome  tasteless  and  insipid.  Hus- 
bandry is  in  a  very  low  state.  Farms  are  generally 
small,  varying  from  'i  to  40  begos  or  bigahs  (the  bigafi 
=  i  to  4  acre),  and  are  burdened,  as  will  be  afterwards 
seen,  with  an  oppressively  iiigh  rent.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  ad(l,  that  the  rpoli  or  cultivators  are  im- 
mersed in  poverty  ;  and  are  usually  without  the  means, 
even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  of  attempting  any  im- 
provement. The  comn>on  plough,  drawn  l)y  a  pair  of 
oxen,  costs  less  than  a  rvipee  i'it.) :  it  is  a  very  rude  in- 
•trument ;  and,  as  it  merely  scratches  the  ground,  several 
ploughs  follow  in  succession,  to  make  the  furrows  of 
sutflcient  depth :  the  plough  is  succeeded  by  a  kind  of 
hirrow,  a  heavier  impleni''nt,  and  sinjilar  to  the  worse 
tort  in  u«e  in  the  .S.  (if  Kurope.  Miinnres  are  applied 
only  to  the  sugnr-cinc,  tobacco,  mulberry,  and  poppy. 
Pung  (especially  that  of  the  cow;  is,  from  superstitious 


motives,  almost  nxelusively  tisod  for  fuel.  The  rotatum 
of  crops  and  the  use  of  fallows  are  unknown,  and  tha 
land  is  scnerally  in  an  impoverishtd  and  exhausted 
state.  Much  grain  Is  lost  by  birds,  and  the  irrnptions  of 
wild  animals  or  cattle,  in  consequence  of  bad  enclo' 
suret,  as  well  as  from  suffering  the  crop  to  get  over-ripe 
before  it  be  cut  down.  Grain  is  trodden  out  by  oxen- 
stacking  corn,  or  preserving  it  under  ground,  is  unusual' 
and  it  Is  often  left  exposed,  like  rice  (which,  however  It' 
not  equally  injured),  to  the  weather.  ' 

Of  all  departments  connected  with  agriculture,  that  of 
irrigation  is  best  understood  and  practised.  In  the  hillr 
districts  the  preservation  and  regular  distribution  of 
water  is,  in  fact,  essential ;  and  there  it  is  collected  in 
wells  and  dams,  the  construction  of  which  has  at  all 
timet  been  deemed  an  act  of  singular  piety  and  merit 
whence  it  is  distributed  as  occasion  requires.  Animal 
food  being  but  little  used,  sutBcient  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep:  the  profits  of  the 
former  consisting  chiefly  in  their  milk  and  lattour,  and  of 
the  latter  in  their  wool.  The  Bengal  horse  is  ill-shaped 
vicious,  and  is  not  used  in  field  labour,  in  which  oxen  or 
buffaloes  are  exclusively  employed :  the  sheep  are  small 
lank,  and  thin,  but,  if  well  fed,  yield  tolerable  mnrton! 
The  property  and  profit  of  the  small  farmers  and  cultlval 
tors  is  mostly  in  their  cattle,  which  are  grazed  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.  Cows  arc  usually  fed  near  home,  un 
reserved  pastures,  or  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  village : 
buffaloes,  needing  more  nutriment,  and  thriving  on  rank 
vegetation,  do  not  find  sufficient  pasturage  in  populous 
districts.  Herds  of  this  sort  of  cattle  arc  most  numermit 
in  the  northern  and  western  provinces,  where,  in  the 
rainy  season,  they  find  pasturage  on  downs  which  are 
never  submerged  ;  and  in  the  dry  season  on  forest  lands, 
which  are  mostly  inundated  during  the  ruins ;  but 
many  herds  of  buffaloes  travel  in  the  dry  season  into  the 
vast  forests  which  border  on  Bengal. 

The  wants  of  the  natives  being  few,  and  necessaries 
cheap,  wages  are  extremely  low.  Ploughmen  receive 
only  1  rupee  per  month;  reapers,  1  sheaf  in  IC ;  or,  if  tliey 
carry  also,  which  is  usual,  I  in  8;  weeding  labourers  axe 
also  paid  in  grain  instead  of  money  ;  rice  is  cleared  by  a 
wooden  pestle  and  mortar,  .S-Sths  of  the  original  quan- 
tity of  clean  rice  being  delivered  in,  the  surplus  with 
the  chaff  paying  for  the  labour. 

Perpetual  Land  Settlement.  —  Landed  property  in 
Bengal  is  held  under  what  has  been  called  the  perpe- 
tual or  Mukurruree  tetlleme/it.  When  the  E.  I.  Comp. 
came  into  possession  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa,  they 
found  the  liind  revenue  collected  in  the  most  summary 
method  by  ollieers  who  had  charge  of  districts  of  unequal 
extent,  with  various  titles,  as  zemindars,  talookdars,  &e., 
and  who  received  for  their  trouble  a  per  centagc  on  their 
collections.  The  question  whether  these  superior  offi- 
cers or  zemindars  were  originally  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and,  as  such,  made  accountable  to  government  for  the 
land-tax  laid  on  it,  or  whether  they  had  been  at  first 
merely  collectors  of  the  tax,  which  office  having  become 
hereditary  in  tlieir  families,  gave  them  the  appearance 
of  t>eing  proprietors,  was  keenly  discussed  after  the 
British  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal.  Specious 
reasonings  were  adduced  in  favour  of  both  opinions ;  but 
it  is  now  pretty  universally  allowed  by  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  uiat  the  zemindars  had  urigi- 
nallv  been  only  taxJ^ellector(i;  that  the  government,  liy  the 
gradual  usurpation  of  nearly  all  sulxirdinate  rights,  had 
become  the  real  proprietor  of  the  soil;  but  that  the  ryoti 
or  cultivators  were  a  sort  of  quaai  proprietors,  and  could 
not  be,  or  at  all  events,  were  not,  dispossessed,  provided 
they  paid  the  tax  imposed  by  government.  Loril  Com- 
wallis,  however,  decided  otherwise,  and,  in  1703,  the 
zemindars,  whether  cultiv:>tors  or  officers  in  actual 
charge  of  districts,  were  recognised  as  the  hereditary  |iC9- 
sessors  of  the  soil ;  but  with  a  reservation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  step  In  ttctw  een  the  ze- 
mindar and  the  ryots  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  lattir, 
should  they  ever  be  infringed.  The  sum  which  the 
zemindar  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  was  ascer- 
tained from  the  returns  of  a  few  prior  years  ;  the  as- 
sessment or  tax  was  Jtxed  for  ever  at  tiiat  amount,  and 
an  (Migagement  was  made  tifiat  it  should  not  be  levied  on 
him  individually.  Upon  this  basis,  a  system  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  metayer  system,  prevalent 
in  the  S  of  Europe  (see  France,  Pai'al  Staiks,  Trs- 
CANY,  4rr,),  was  adopted:  the  cultivator  pays  to  the  ze- 
mindar a  money  rent  (unless  otherwise  specified),  cni- 
mated  at  ha(f  the  produce  of  his  land  ;  9-intlisof  whirh 
rent  or  land-tax  goes  to  the  government,  the  other  I  -10th 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  zemindar  for  Ids  remiinrr- 
ation  ;  he  being,  as  formerly,  head  collector  of.  ami  re- 
sponsible for,  the  tax.  We  snail  not  stop  to  inquire  into 
the  principles  of  this  plan ;  but  it  is  quile  clear  that,  hov 
udvaiitageous  soever  in  other  respects,  tlio  exorbitant 
amount  of  the  land-tax  could  har,ll.\  fail  to  render  it 
a  source  of  poverty  and  ruin.  The  practice  of  lettinn 
lands  oil  the  metayer  systi  in  is  one  of  the  worst  Ihit 
tan  be  adopted   {M'CulluJi's  I'rinciplct  uf  PoliUctl 
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Economy,  p.  403.) ;  but  in  European  countrlet  tlic  tenant 
ji  never  called  upon  to  pay  half  the  produce,  unlets  the 
landlord  iupply  him  not  merely  with  the  land,  but  also 
with  the  (took  and  implement!  of  huibandry.  A  claim 
of  half  the  produce  on  account  of  the  land  only  It  no 
where  enforced  uoleit  in  India:  and  it  it  unnacetiary  to 
go  farther  for  an  explanation  or  the  abject  condition  of 
the  cultivatort.  Within  a  few  yeart  after  the  Intro* 
duction  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  the  greater  number 
of  the  original  •emindart  having  fallen  into  arreart  of 
rent,  their  ettatea  were  told,  and  the  purchatert  having 
contrived,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  to  diipostett 
the  cultivatorji  of  the  rightt  reterved  to  them  by  Lord 
Comwallit,  the  latter  are  now  become,  in  efllect,  mere 
tenants  at  will  under  irreipontiblo  landlordi. 

The  fixing  of  the  atteaiment  hat,  however,  had  the 
good  eflbct  of  causing  the  cultivation  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  watte  land,  and  many  of  the  xemlndars  are 
nuw  opulent.  But  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  that  is,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  have  gained  little  or  nothing 
by  this  extension,  and  poverty  is  universal. 

"  The  condition  of  the  cultivators,"  says  Rammohun 
Roy,  "  is  verv  miserable ;  In  short,  such  is  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  that  it 
always  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  allude  to  it.  They 
have  no  means  of  accumulating  capital :  very  often  when 
grain  is  abundant,  and  therefore  cheap,  they  are  obliged 
to  sell  their  whole  produce  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  landlords,  and  to  subsist  themselves  by  their  own 
labour.  In  scarce  and  dear  yeart  they  may  be  able  to 
retain  some  portion  of  the  crop  to  form  a  part  of  their 
lubsistence,  but  by  no  means  enough  for  the  whole." 
(Appendix,  pp.  719—721.)  The  total  amount  of  the  land 
revenue  for  1829-30,  was  1,958,800/. 

ilanttfacturtt.  —  The  want  of  capital,  which  has  so  in- 
jurious an  influence  over  agriculture,  is  still  more  hostile 
to  manul'actures  :  it  prevents  the  division  of  labour,  and 
renders  the  acquisition  and  employment  of  improved  tools 
and  machines  all  but  im|iossible.  ManuTactures  have, 
however,  been  long  prosecuted,  and  have  made  con- 
iiclerable  progress  here  and  in  most  parts  of  India. 
Muslins  of  the  finest  texture  were  formerly  made  at 
I)acca,  but  the  manufacture  is  now  lost,  owing  to  the 
want  of  dcmind,  there  being  no  wealthy  nativt ;.  ''■''y, 
snd  no  native  court.  They  were  always,  in  fact,  a  mere 
object  of  curious  luxury.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  manufacture  was  destroyed  by  tiie  importation  of 
cheaper  fabrics  ttom  England  ;  but  this  is  an  entire  mis- 
talie :  it  was  extinct  before  a  yard  of  Manchester  calico 
had  been  imported.  The  principal  existing  manufac- 
tures are,  cotton  piece-goods,  and  diaper,  at  Dacca; 
packthread  and  sail  cloth,  on  the  N.  frontier ;  chintics  in 
Calcutta ;  woven  silks  and  tnlTetas  at  Moorshcdabud ; 
union  fabrics  in  Burdwan  ;  and  calicoes  and  blanketing 
universally.  The  production  of  salt  is  monopolised  by 
the  government ;  its  average  price  has  l>een  about  5 
rupees  (lis.  Ctf.)  per  mauud  (UOIbs.),  and  the  E.  I. 
Company  have  realised  from  it  an  average  annual  rev. 
of  22,694,000  rupees  (2,2G9,450<.).  The  increase  of  the 
revenue  of  Bengal  is  principally  due,  in  fact,  to  the 
monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  and  not  to  the  ncrma- 
nent  settlement.  The  exchange  of  grain  fur  salt,  cot- 
ton and  sugar ;  and  the  exchange  of  tobacco  for  betel 
nut,  &c.,  constitute  the  chief  branches  of  the  internal 
trade.  The  foreign  exports  to  Kuroiie  and  America 
are  indigo,  silk,  sugar,  saltpetre,  rice,  lac,  cotton.  Ice.,, 
with  the  produce  of  China,  Persia,  and  the  E.  Archi- 
pelago ;  to  China  and  tlio  East,  opium,  grain,  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  iron,  fire-arms,  cotton  and  sik  goods; 
tlie  same  articles,  with  nails,  naval  and  military  stores, 
and  a  variety  of  other  European  goods,  to  tlic  Birman 
empire ;  grain,  sugar,  silk,  and  cotton  piece-goods,  to 
the  gulphs  of  Persia  and  Arabia ;  and  home  produce  to  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  prcsidenci(>s ;  but  the  trade  with 
the  latter  has  grcttly  decreased  since  the  conquest  of 
Mysore.  Tlie  Imports  from  Kurojic  arc  metals  of  all 
«orts,  wrought  and  unwrought,  especially  copper, cotton 
goods  and  yarn,  woollens,  silk  goods,  wines  and  ales  ; 
haberdashery,  and  a  host  of  smaller  articles.  Bullion 
used  formerly  to  be  a  leading  article  of  export  from 
Europe  ;  but  latterly  large  quantities  have  been  brought 
from  Bengal.  The  imports  from  Madras  and  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  are  salt,  red  wood,  long  cloths,  chintzes, 
&c.  China  supplies  spices,  tea,  porcelain,  lacquered 
ware,  bullion,  &c.  ( Kor  a  detailed  account  of  the  foreign 
traile  of  Bengal,  tee  Calcutta.) 

The  Bcngalese,  when  young,  are  handsome,  of  mid- 
dling height,  varying  in  colour  from  light  olive  to  dark 
brown,  according  to  rank,  with  an  oval  face,  freouently 
aquiline  noses,  and  universally  black  eyes  and  hair. 
Tlieir  constitution  Is  weak  and  ill  fitted  to  support 
changes  of  climate.  Though  generally  healthy,  tliey  rarely 
attain  to  any  great  age :  they  marry  young ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  see  women  of  12  and  H  years  of 
ago  with  children  in  their  arms.  They  are  lively,  inqui- 
sitive, and  Doiite ;  but  detlciont  in  energy,  and,  spuuk- 
log  lenerally,  are  remarkable  for  duplicity,  extreme  bad 
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faith,  and  proncnesi  to  litigation.  They  are,  however, 
less  corrupt  at  a  distance  from  Calcutta  than  in  th* 
vicinity  or  that  capital.  Domeitic  tiavery  exittt  very 
partially;  the  tiavet  are  treated  kindly,  and  more  aa 
mtmbert  of  the  family  than  otherwite,  not  being  em- 
plored  in  the  labourt  of  husbandry. 

The  Bengalete  are  roottly  very  abitemiout ;  rice,  sea- 
toned  with  talt,  and  lometimet  tpice,  being  their  chief 
food.  The  tlaughter  of  kine,  and  the  eating  of  cowt'  fleth, 
arecontidered  by  the  Hindoot  at  tinfUI.  They  do  not,  how. 
ever,  tcruple  to  eat  diSsrent  kindi  of  animal  food,  at  ttth, 
ducks,  and  geese ;  but  all  castes  hold  It  an  al>ominat1on 
to  eat  the  common  fowl.  They  rarely  indulge  in  spi- 
rituous liquori ;  but  they  drink  the  juice  of  the  palm, 
which  rapidly  ferments,  and  the  intoxicating  extracts  ot 

?oppy  and  hemp ;  cliew  betel  and  tobacco,  and  smoke, 
n  the  upper  parts  of  the  prov.,  they  live  In  mud  hovelt : 
in  the  lower  distr.  in  huts  of  bamboo  sticks,  mats,  and 
straw,  sometimes  neatly  thatched.  None  but  the  opulent 
classes  inhabit  houses  of  brick  and  lime.  (£«iVf.  qf 
Ramm.  Roy,  Rep.  1881,  pp.  740,  741.)  The  male  dreit 
of  the  clatses  above  poverty  is  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
around  the  chest,  and  another  reaching  fl-om  the  loim  to 
the  ankle  ;the  labourert  have  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round 
the  loint.  The  Mohammedant  wear  a  turban  ;  but  the 
Hindoot,  except  men  of  rank,  who  dreti  like  Moham. 
medani,  are  both  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  The 
female  drest  it  generally  composed  of  one  long  piece  of 
cloth  rolled  round  the  waist,  one  end  flowing  In  folds  to 
the  ankle,  and  the  other  drawn  round  the  head  and 
chest,  and  then  serving  for  a  veil :  they  paint  their  fore, 
heads,  fingers,  and  feet,  red,  and  wear  a  profusion  of 
rings  and  other  ornaments.  The  upper  classes,  and 
especially  the  xemlndars  living  in  Calcutta,  are  gradually 
adopting  European  tastes  and  luxuries;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  European  arts  and  sciences  has  been  diHhsed  by 
means  of  schools  in  various  parts,  and  of  colleges  in 
Calcutta  and  other  chief  cities.  The  Bengalese  are  apt 
and  Quick  scholars,  and  the  English  language  and  litem- 
ture  nave  become  familiar  to  many,  though  native  learn- 
ing has  long  been  retrograde,  owing,  most  likely,  to  tlie 
want  of  encouragement  for  men  of  literary  distinction 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  native  governments.  Justice 
is  administered  as  in  the  contiguous  prov.  by  moonsifl^, 
sudder  ameens,  and  judges  of  the  xillah  courts,  the 
prov.  courts  of  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad,  and  Dacca; 
the  supreme  court  discharging  the  functions  of  the  Siid- 
derDewannuAdawlut,  or  supreme  civil  court,  and  Sudde. 
Nixamut  Adawlut,  or  supreme  criminal  court :  the 
proceedings  of  the  latter  are  governed  by  the  Koran  and 
the  laws  of  Menu.  The  peculiar  crime  of  this  prov.  ig 
dacoHy,  a  kind  of  brigandage,  by  gangs  of  robbers, 
attended  by  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  their  victims. 
The  Mohammedan  exactions  probably  first  gave  rise  to 
It :  at  kll  events,  it  was  very  prevalent  during  their  as- 
cendancy, but  it  is  now  inucii  less  frequent.  Aloiiamme- 
daiK  and  Hindoos  are  subject  to  their  respective  codes  of 
justice :  Kuropeans.  indeed,  and  every  one  else,  natives  and 
foreigners,  witliiu  the  liberty  of  Calcutta,  are  exclusively 
amenable  to  the  English  law  ;  but  beyond  those  limits, 
there  is  no  separate  provision  for  foreigners.  In  no  prov.  of 
India  has  the  creed  of  Mohammed  made  so  much  pro- 
gress, though  at  such  a  distance  from  the  former  scat 
of  Moslem  empire.  In  the  E.  distr.  Mohammedans  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  Hindoos ;  in  tlie  central  parts 
they  constitute  scarcely  l-4th  of  the  pop,,  and  in  the 
W.  still  less.  There  are  about  40  Jewish  families  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

in  1203  the  greater  part  of  Bengal  was  conquered  by 
the  Mohammedans,  and  governed  by  viceroys  from  Delhi 
till  1340,  when  It  was  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom. 
From  153H  to  1740  Bengal  was  agaiii-au  appendage  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi :  in  17V5  the  British  acquired,  from  the 
Emperor  Siioh  Allum,  possession  of  Bengal,  Pehar,  and 
Orissa,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  nucleus  and  prin- 
cipal se.1t  of  our  possessions  In  the  East.  The  present 
nabob  of  Bengal,  the  descendimt  of  the  lost  sovereigns, 
deprived  of  all  political  power,  receives  a  pension  Iront 
the  British  gov.  of  224,035/.  a  year.  (Hamillon'i  £.  /. 
Gax.,  pp.  173—216. ;  Ibid.,  Descr.  qf  Hindostan,  1—123. ; 
Reports  on  £.  /.  i^/^tit'rs  and  Append.,  1830—1832  ;  Cole 
brookc'a  Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal  Com- 
merce qf  Bengal,  1806,  an  excellent  work  ;  Mod,  Trav. 
vol.vill.,  itc.j 

BENti  AZY  (an.  //<'spfrtsand.Bfrfnir«),amarit.town 
of  N.  Africa,  district  Barca,  rcg.  Tripoli,  on  the  E.  coaat 
of  the  Gulpli  of  Sldra  (an.  Syrlis  Malor)  \  lat.  32°  V  30" 
N.,  long.  20^  2*  E.  Pop.  2,500.  ?  It  is  finely  tttuated  on 
the  margin  nf  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  but 
is  miserably  built,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  infested  to 
an  almost  intolerable  extent  with  flies.  The  harbour, 
which  seems  to  have  formerly  had  deep  water,  is  filled 
up,  so  that  it  cannot  now  be  entered  by  vessels  drr>wing 
more  than  7  or  8  ft.  water  ;  and  th.it  only  In  moderato 
weather.  At  the  entrance  to  the  port  it  a  castle,  the 
residence  of  the  bey,  but  worthless  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence. Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  and  the  indolenea 
A  n  3 
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of  it*  Arab  inhabitanti,  Bengazy  has  some  trade,  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  Jaws.  Ace 'ding  to  a  statement 
furnished  by  the  French  consul,  .le  value  of  the  ex- 
ports  in  1836,  consisting  principally  of  wool,  oxen,  and 
(heep,  salted  butter,  and  com,  amounted  to  about 
13,000/.  The  trade  Is  mostly  carried  on  with  the  other 
Barbary  states  and  Malta. 

Such  is  the  present  abject  conditlnn  of  a  city  that 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  llcrini'i'*,  which  had 
the  gardens  of  the  HcspcrUles  In  lis  vUimiy.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  though  its  walls  were  completely  repaired 
under  Justinian,  hardly  a  trace  of  them  is  now  to 
be  met  with.  In  fact,  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  old  city  is 
to  be  found  above  the  surface  of  the  plain ;  but  very 
extensive  remains  are  found  on  digging  a  foot  or  two 
below  the  surface.  Captain  Becchey  has  given  a  very 
full  account  of  Bengasy  and  the  surrounding  country, 
in  his  voyage  to  N.  Africa;  and  to  it  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  fiirther  particulars. 

BENGOKE  HEAD,  a  promontory  of  Ireland,  K. 
coast  CO.  Antrim,  adjoining  the  Clant  s  Causeway  ;  lat. 
55"  16'  10"  N.,  long.  0^  23'  20"  W.  This  remarkable 
promontory  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  capes.  Of  these 
the  most  perfect  and  strlliing  Is  I'lenskln.  "  Its  sum- 
mit," to  use  the  words  of  tlie  llpv.Mr.  K.-imlltoii,  "is 
covered  with  a  thin  grassy  sod,  under  which  lies  the  na- 
tural rock,  having  generally  a  uniform  hard  surface, 
■omnwhat  cracked  and  shivered.  At  tha  depth  of  10  or 
13  ft.  from  the  summit,  this  rock  begins  to  assume  a 
columnar  tendency,  and  forms  a  range  of  massy  pillars 
of  basalt,  which  stand  jierpendiculiir  to  the  horiion, 
presenting,  in  the  sharp  face  of  the  promontory,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnlliccnt  »'\llery  or  colonnaile,  of  up- 
wards of  6(1  ft.  In  height.  This  colonnade  Is  supported 
on  a  solid  base  of  coarse  black,  irregular  rock,  nearly  60 
ft.  thick,  alKmndlng  In  blebs  or  air-holes  ;  but  though 
comparatively  irregular,  it  may  be  evidently  observed  to 
•iTect  a  peculiar  tlgure,  tending,  in  many  places,  to  run 
Into  regular  fonni,  resembling  the  shooting  of  salt  and 
many  other  substances,  during  a  hasty  rrystallisatlnn. 

"  Under  this  great  bed  iif  stone  stands  a  secc)n<l  range 
of  pillars,  between  40  and  .V)  ft.  in  height,  less  gross  and 
more  sharply  defined  than  those  of  the  upper  story: 
many  of  them,  on  a  close  view,  emulating  even  the 
neatness  of  the  columns  in  the  (iiant's  Causeway.  This 
lower  range  is  born  on  a  layer  of  red  ochre-stone, 
which  serves  as  a  relief  to  show  it  to  great  advantage. 

"  These  two  admirable  natural  galleries,  together  with 
the  Interjacent  mass  of  irregular  rock,  form  a  perpemli- 
cular  height  of  170  ft. ;  from  the  base  of  whicli,  the  pro- 
montory, covered  with  rock  and  gra>s,  slopes  down  to 
the  sea  for  the  space  of  MO  11.  more,  making,  in  all,  a 
mass  of  near  400  It.  In  heigiit.  which,  in  beauty  and  va- 
rietv  of  colouring.  In  elegance  and  novelty  of  arrange- 
meiit,  and  in  the  extraordinary  niatrnltude  of  Its  olijects, 
cannot  roatlilv  be  rivalle<l  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
present  known."  ( Letters  tm  Ike  Coast  (if  Anirim.  12ino 
ed.p.91.) 

BENOUEI.A,  a  country  of  W.  Africa,  the  limits  of 
which  are  usually  considered  to  b<'  the  Coawra  river 
on  the  N.,  the  Cumene  river  on  the  I',.,  the  mountains 
behind  I'ape  Negro  mi  the  .><.,  and  the  siiore  from  that 
cape  to  the  month  of  thi'  Coawra  on  tlie  W.  According 
to  this  outline,  It  extends  from  U"  to  Hi"  N.  lat.,  an.l 
from  12°  to  17'^  K.  long.,  iiaving  a  mean  length  of  4tiO 
m.,  a  breadth  of  27')  m.,  and  an  area  of  (onflderably 
more  than  I,n0(l,0.i0  so.  tn.  (^IIA<I^  Hi'hil.  Hist,  tie 
rElhiop.  Or.  I.  ti7. ;  Barliol,  loynne  In  Conco  Itirer, 
p,  ROI . ;  Boiidilch's  Map  of  the  Coast  and  Inlenor  i\f 
Coftgo,  Antiolii  and  nenguetn,  corrected  from  Captain 
Oii'cn'B  (>l>$i-rvalionM.i) 

Fine  qfihe  rountry.  —  Benguela  appears  to  be  nioun- 
tainons  throughout  its  whoU'  extent  i  the  land  rising 
•ometlmes  so  high  that,  if  it  do  not  iictuaily  teach  the 
snow-line,  a  very  great  degree  of  c<dd  U  expiTienced. 
iHallel,  Purchas'  I'iliirimx,  11.  27S.  i  Htirilil,h'»  I'm: 
tugiiese  Disrotcriei,  p.  <r2  )  These  monnt.iins  conii' 
down  to  llie  «ea.  are  In  general  very  dllllcnlt  of  passage, 
but,  like  oiier  African  elevations,  rise  in  nias>es  ralln'r 
than  peaks,  and  ahouinl  in  terraies,  talilelands,  and 
valleys,  to  their  very  summits.  Tlie  rivers  are  iinnierous 
and  Important,  and  as  the  direction  of  tlie  mount, lins  Is 
fr<im  N,F..  to  S.W.,  the  rlilef  of  them  run  a  N.W. 
course  to  the  Atlantic.  This  Is  the  case  witli  the  l.irge 
river,  without  a  name,  which  falls  into  tlie  ocean  at 
Cane  Negro,  and  with  the  I'ohal,  ('.i|Kirao,  ("ainmliela. 
and  t'uvo  Besides  these,  which  are  very  large,  there 
>ro  an  lininensn  tmnilier  of  small  streams  ruiniing 
•hort  and  almost  straight  courses  from  tlie  W  Hanks 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  various  afflni'ntj  of  tlie  prln- 
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cipal  rivers  are  almost  innumerable;  in  addition  to 
which,  springs  of  sweet  water  are  so  abundant,  that  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  they  may  be  found  bv 
digging  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  The  natural  conae- 
quence  of  this  abundant  moisture  in  tropical  countries 
is  observed  in  Benguela,  and  nowhere  is  vegetatiou 
more  abundant  or  more  varied.  Dense  forests  of 
cedars,  palms,  boobash,  date-trees,  tamarinds, with  every 
other  tropical  tree, —  and  some  that  belong  to  more 
temperate  climates,  clothn  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
mountains,  intermixed  with  vines,  bananas,  ananas 
and  all  tho  finest  species  of  tropical  fruit.  Grain  li 
not  very  abundant ;  but  this  ariseai  from  the  want 
of  skill  or  industry  In  the  natives,  since  there  Is  no 
species  of  corn  that  might  not  be  successfully  cultivated 
upon  some  part  of  thu  high  or  low  lands.  Lions,  tigers 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopot.imi,  and  other  large 
animals,  are  extremely  munerous  ;  In  addition  to  which 
the  zebra  is  very  commonly  met  with,  and.  In  short' 
every  wild  animal  for  whicn  Africa  is  noted  is  found 
within  the  limits  of  Benguela.  The  elk  (which  is  also 
a  native  here)  is  particularly  prized,  from  Its  being 
supposed  that  one  of  his  hoofs  has  power  to  cure 
the  epileiisy ;  deer  and  antelopes,  of  course,  arc  abun- 
dant. Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  very  niimerons,  but 
it  does  not  seem  tiiat  horses  are  at  all  plentiful.  Of 
birds.  Battel  reports  that  peacocks  are  found  wild  in  the 
Interior  as  numerously  as  any  other  kind  —  that  tliey 
are  accounted  sacred,  and  kent  tame  about  the  graves  uf 
the  gre,it  chiefs.  The  ostrich  is  also  found  here,  with  all 
the  reptiles,  dangerous  and  harmless,  for  which  this 
part  of  Africa  is  so  niuch  reputed ;  crocodiles  being 
es)>ecially  numerous  and  powerful.  The  mountains 
are  known  to  yield  copper,  sulphur,  jietroleum,  and 
crystals  ;  and  are  supposed  to  possess  gold  and  silver. 
Some  of  the  rivers  unquestionably  bring  down  the 
former,  but  probably  in  small  quantities,  which  the 
natives  work  into  the  h.indles  of  their  hatahets. 

I'hc  rainy  season  Is  accounted,  in  Benguela,  to  last 
through  May  and  June ;  but  it  is  extremely  irregular, 
and  sometimes  no  r.iin  falls  for  the  space  of  three  ye.irs. 
(.Hoirililch,  vol.  II.)  The  coast  Is,  by  all  accmnits, 
excessively  unhealthy;  but  the  Interior  Is  salubrious, 
and  apparently  well  titled  for  cultivation  of  all  kinds; 
every  degree  of  temperattire  seems  to  be  experienceil  at 
dilferent  elevations,  and  it  probably  Is  not  cxposi'd  to 
the  uncertainty  of  rain,  which  exists  on  the  cimt, 
Battel,  who  resided  In  different  parts  of  the  Interior  I'ur 
a  considerable  time,  never,  amongst  all  his  miserius, 
complains  of  the  climate. 

It  Is  not  to  be  sujiposed  that  Benguela,  through  til 
Its  great  extent,  comprises  but  one  kingdom  ;  the  much 
larger  portion  is  Inhabited  by  petty  tribes  of  iude. 
pendent  and  verv  sav.'ige  barbarians,  whose  lialiits  and 
maniiiTs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  negroes,  with 
the  exception  of  one  —  the  tiagas,  ortJigas,  a  wandering 
herd  of  robbers,  which  appear  to  approximate  nearer  tn 
perfect  barbarism  than  any  other,  even  of  the  African 
races.  They  are  of  no  tribe  nor  nation,  destroy  all 
their  own  children,  and  keep  up  tlieir  strength  snd 
numliers  by  stealing  those  of  12  or  13  years  of  age  frnm 
the  countries  which  they  overrun.  1'hey  are  Imidand 
skilhil  soldiers,  but  ruthless  cannibals,  without  the 
slightest  Idea  of  art  or  Industry,  so  that  wherever  they 
encainp,  they  destroy  all  around,  and  then  depart,  to 
Inriict  the  same  desolation  on  some  other  district. 
They  appear  fremientiy  to  cause  a  famine,  where  such 
a  cnlamlty  would  otherwise  seem  to  be  Imposillile, 
verifying  the  animated  description  of  the  Incusl.— 
"  IliTore  them  Is  a  garden,  lieliind  them  a  larrin 
desert."  Battel,  who  was  their  prisoner  for  mure  than 
two  years,  lias  left  a  lull  and  curious  account  of  lliete 
savages,  wliiih  carries  the  impress  of  truth  on  cvirjr 
line.  Ilengni'la  was  formerly  subject  to  Angola,  at 
le.ist  nominally,  and  was  aicoinited  on>'  of  the  17 
iirovinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  Portuguese  have  long 
nad  settlements  on  the  coast  ami  the  interior,  hut 
their  power  does  not  seem  to  exteiul  far  lieyonil  their 
forts  .t,v  ANtiOLv,  t,H(illel'i  I'liixhiis,  ii.  '174  — 1177.; 
W,ir/«)/,  p.  Mil.  ;  Mero/la.  ppCiO  (W.  ;  l.nhal.  \.  Hi~ 
70. ;  Itoinliteli,  pp.  2ii  — (H.  ;  Capl.  Owen's  A'lir.  uf  I'l/j/. 
11.  ■.'7l-27.^.) 

Bt-NlilKI-A  VI'.MIA  (Old  Benguela),  the  mtlis 
capital  of  the  country  Mhove  descriDid,  lat  Ili'-'IVX, 
long.  I.V'  V  K.  It  is  ut'll  situated  on  the  coast,  hctunii 
the  risers  (live  and  I.oiija,  in  a  very  fruitful  i  Ii.iiii{iiiIk» 
country,  and  almiit  .1  in.  to  the  N.  Is  a  coiivenli  nt  har- 
bour, caliiil  by  the  sailors  Men's  Hay,  iroin  tl iniluT 

of  domestic  fowl  which  are  collerteil  about  it.  T(.it« 
are  no  accounts  preserved  of  the  pup.  or  other  slalislln 
of  (lid  lleiigiii  la  ;  Its  trade,  if  It  ever  had  any,  luivniK 
long  since  been  Iraii-li  rted  to 

IIK.MMI  l,A  (Sr.  I  II.IIMM;  DK),  the  I'erlii. 
gilcse  capital  of  the  same  rou:itry,  lat.  12'  l2'S,liin|;, 
l.'i-i;.,  about  Mm  in  .S.  uf  the  ulii  l.mn.  I'on.  »l"'ut 
3,o(H),  the  greater  portion  being  free  blacks  or  slaves  It 
la  a  wrvtchvd  {dace,  built  uf  half  baki-d  brUks  and  lo 
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slightly  that  no  tenements  are  over  repaired,  but  aa  toon 
as  they  begin  to  decay,  others  are  built  by  their  sides. 
It  stands  on  an  open  bay,  and  is  watered  by  a  tolerable 
stream,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  small  rivers.  Its 
lite  is  a  marsh,  ftill  of  stagnant  pools,  and  30  extremely 
unhealthy,  that  the  Portuguese  affirm  none  of  their 
countrywomen  could  endure  it  three  months.  It  was 
lately  nearly  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  elephants,  a 
number  of  them  having  entered  it  in  search  of  water  during 
tlie  dry  season ;  and  danger  always  threatens  the  in- 
habitants from  the  alligators  and  liippopotami  in  the  river. 
To  compensate  these  evils.  It  was,  il^  it  be  not  still,  a  good 
ilai'iiig  station,  the  exports  formerly  averaging  20,000 
a  year  1  This  traffic  is  said  to  have  diminished  of  late 
years ;  but  such  does  not  really  appear  to  be  the  case. 
(Sec  Buiton  on  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  30.) 

IIKSIC.^ULO,  a  marit.  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  25  m.  S.  Tortosa.  Pop.  5,500.  It 
it  defended  by  walls,  a  ditch,  and  an  old  castle.  Streets 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  The  sur- 
rounding territory  is  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  wine. 
Large  quantities  of  which,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  con- 
siderable strength  and  flavour,  arc  shipped  from  this 
town,  whi^nce  it  has  its  name,  principally  for  Cette.  It  is 
thence  conveyed,  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  it  is  employed  to  give  body  and  colour  to 
the  clarets,  especially  to  those  exported  to  the  English 
markets.    {Mitlano;  Henderson  on  If'incs,  p.  194.  &c.) 

BENIN,  a  country  of  Africa,  near  the  K.  extremity  of 
tlie  (iulph  of  Guinea,  between  4°  and  'Jo  N.  iat.,  and 
4'J  and  8*0  E.  long.  It  has  S.  the  Gulph,  W.  Dahomey, 
S.W.  Yarrlba,  and  N.E.  and  E.  the  lower  Niger, 
wliicli  separates  it  from  the  states  of  Nyffe,  Jacoba, 
Fiiiida,  and  Calabar.  It  has  something  of  a  triangular 
form,  is  about  340  m.  In  length  by  300  ra.  In  extreme 
width,  and  contains  probably  not  less  than  50,000  sq.  m. 
( Adams'  Ri-marks  on  Coast  from  A'.  I'almas  to  N.  Congo, 
|)[).  111!)— 128. ;  Ctapperton's  Second  Erped.  pp.  1—37.; 
Lander's  Travels,  pp.OS'J— 604. )  On  tlic  coast ,  the  country 
Is  level,  but  it  rises  (gradually,  till,  in  the  central  parts,  the 
contin\iation  of  the  Korg  mountains  attains  an  elevation 
of  2,900  ft.  It  Is  well  watered,  for  the  delta  of  the  Niger 
comprises  more  than  140  m.,  that  is,  more  than  7-lOths, 
or  the  whole  sea-hoard.  Tliu  W.  branch  of  this  delta  is 
tlie  stream  which  liac  always  been  called  the  river  of 
Benin  ;  the  farthest  E.  is  the  main  limb,  formerly  called 
tlic  Nun  ;  but  demonstrated  by  Lander  to  be  the  Niger. 
(6'1'c  Niger.)  Uesides  these,  there  are  several  otiier 
streams  upon  the  coast,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but 
that  the  mountains  give  forth  many  affluents  to  the 
great  river  in  the  Interior.  (Smith's  I'oyage  to  Guinea, 
p.  227.  i  Lander,  p.  467,  el  sea. ;  Adams,  pp.  lOU. 
ill).  &c.)  Under  the  inlluence  01  abundant  Irrigation, 
and  a  tropical  sun,  tlio  productions  of  the  earth  are  very 
numerous.  They  (lo  not,  however,  dlfl't-T  from  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  same  coast,  oxce|it  that  wood  is  rather 
more  abundant.  (Adams,  f.\\\.)  Tliu  hippopotanuis 
Is  mure  common  than  in  other  countries  of  Guinea 
(I.andir,  p.  63!).),  in  proportion  to  the  more  magniflcent 
scale  of  tlic  hydrography ;  but  in  otlier  respects,  the 
animals  of  Uenln  arc  also  describeil  in  those  of  Guinea 
generally;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  natives :  the  same  arts,  with  the 
exception  of  gold  working,  fur  gold  is  not  found  in 
Benin  (Adams,  p.  170.);  the  sanio  government;  the 
same  religion  (Fellcism) ;  the  same  festivals,  marked  by 
the  same  disgusting  cruelties,  are  observed  hero  as  in 
Ashanlee  (nee  Asiiantkk),  with  one  udditiunal  aggra- 
ration,  namely,  the  annua!  sacrillce  of  human  victims  to 
tho  power  of  the  sea  (Adams,  p.  ll,'>.)  Ilenin  In  well 
peopled  ;  the  capital  contuins  l.'V.OOO  inliub.,  and  tliu 
town  of  Warre  5,IMK).  ( Adams,  \\\.  123  )  ClniMierton 
ilso  found  the  N.  frontier,  on  the  Akinga  river,  very 
po|mloiis,  as  did  Lander  that  of  the  K.,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Niger.  I'rcvlously  to  tlie  niMninui  abolition  of  llir 
ilave-traue,  this  countrv  was  the  great  tliiatre  of  thut 
IralHc ;  and  it  is  now  ( IN:i!i)  carried  on  to  a  greutpr  extent 
than  ever.  An  annual  fair  is  iield  at  Moiiiiy.  on  the  coast, 
St  which  not  fewer  tliaii  20,0<K)  tlitves  are  sold,  of  whom  It 
It  alleged  IU,(MI0  are  brought  from  the  single  district  of 
lleebu  or  Kboe,  a  port  of  Ileiiin,  on  llio  right  bank  of  tlic 
Niger.  Some  few  of  these  are  sold  to  native  masters,  as 
the  kings  of  New  and  Old  ralabiir,  hut  the  vast  mi\|orlty 
are  dinpiistHi  of  to  foreign  traders,  and  are  sliipped  prin- 
clfmlly  lor  llraill  and  Cuba.  (.It/amt,  p.  12!). ;  lluttan, 
pnisim,  Ikv,)*  A  morn  harinlcis  trade,  ami  to  a  cini- 
ilderiililu  extent,  is  carried  on  In  suit,  palm  oil,  and  blue 
coral. 

IIknin,  a  large  town  of  Africa,  cap.  oftlio  above  king- 
dom i  Iat.  ti"  I.V  N.,  long,  ft"  .^3'  K.  Pop.  15,000.  ?  It 
ilsniU  on  the  right  liaiik  of  a  large  stream,  hitherto 
rtiled  the  river  of  Ilenin,  but  now  kmiwii  In  be  one  of 
the  iiuiiM'rnni  mouths  of  the  Nliier  1  It  la  Inillt  withdiit 
any  order,  the  Iniusea  being  ilelaihed  Inoii  eiicli  other. 
Slid  coiisequenlly  occupying  a  gnat  iIimI  of  groinol. 
They  are  large,  conslrilcteii  iif  day,  ami  lUMlly  lliatched 
•till  reeds,  straw,  or  leaves.    Tlicrv  Is  an  ulniost  1  on- 
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tinual  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  pouitry, 
yams,  cotton,  ivory,  and  European  wares )  it  was  also 
formerly  the  great  emporium  for  slaves:  but  the  river 
not  being  navigable  for  large  ships  higher  than  40  m. 
twlow  Benin,  this  traffic  is  now  carried  on  nearw  the 
coast,  and  chiefly  at  Brass,  the  outlet  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  Niger.  For  a  negro  town,  Benin  is  extremely 
clean,  and  it  has  a  system  of  municipal  government 
resembling  in  many  respects  that  of  more  civilised  com- 
munities :  every  district  is  under  the  control  of  a  street 
king,  whose  office  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  our  alder- 
men, and  who  are  sometimes  powerful  enough  to  hold 
the  monarcli  at  defiance.  Gatto,  or  Agatton,  Is  the  port 
of  Benin ;  it  lies  atraiit  40  m.  down  the  river,  or  rather 
on  a  large  creek  which  the  former  gives  out  from  its 
bank,  and  is  accessible  to  craft  of  the  burden  of  60  tons. 
It  is  said  to  be  larger  and  more  populous  than  Benin 
itself.  Tiie  surrounding  country  is  well  wooded,  fertile ; 
but  low,  flat,  swampy,  and  very  unhealthy.  It  was  here 
that  Belzoni  died  of  dysentery  in  1823,  on  his  road  to 
Iloussa  iind  Timbuctoo.  (Smith's  I'oyage  to  Guinea, 
p.  234,  &c. ;  Adams's  Remarks  on  the  Country  from  Cape 
/'oiwnj,  p.  111.  «ic. ;  Novrelles  Annates  des  Voyages, 
xxii.  142.;  Gent.'s  Afng.mv  94.  462.) 

Benin  (Bight  of).  The  coast  of  Benin  is  so  called. 
It  is  a  considerable  indentation  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea, 
extending  from  the  Akinga  to  the  Niger.  It  is  an  iron- 
bound  coast,  oni'ring  no  entrance  to  vessels,  except  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  scarcely  there,  if  the  vessels  be 
of  much  burden.  (Adams,  v.'iV.) 

Bknin,  (ItiVER  OF),  called  also  the  Formosa,  falls 
into  the  Gulph  of  Guinea,  about  180  m.  below  Benin, 
in  Iat.  50  40*  N.,  long.  5-  E.  It  is  a  deltoid  branch  of 
the  Niger,  commencing  at  Kirree,  about  100  m.  above 
Benin,  and  its  whole  course,  inclusive  of  windings,  may 
be  about  210  m.  (See  Niger.) 

BENISUEFF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  cap.  iirov.  same 
name,  on  tlie  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  61  m.  S,  Cairo.  Pop. 
5,000.  Tills  is  a  pretty  well  built,  important  town, 
being  the  entrepAt  for  ail  the  produce  of  the  fertile  valley 
of  Favoum,  which  is  brought  here  for  shipment  to  Cairo. 
It  had,  in  1835,  a  large  cotton-mill  at  work,  which  gave 
employment  to  several  hundreds  of  poor  people ;  with 
large  barracks  for  cavalry,  &c.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
provisions  of  all  sorts ;  and  quarries  of  alabaster  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  its  vicinity.  (Scott's  Egypt 
and  Candia,  11.  26.'i.) 

BENNECKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  pror. 
Saxony,  reg.  Erfurth,  on  the  Uapbode,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ilarz,  in  an  enclave  situated  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, 13  m.  N.N.W.  Nordhausen.  Pop.  2,700.  It  has 
an  iron-foundry,  a  null-work,  u  brewery,  and  a  monu- 
fartory  of  ba.skets, 

HEN  NEVIS,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, the  highest  of  the  British  mountains.  It  lies 
immediately  to  tlie  E.  of  Fort  William,  being  separated 
f)-om  the  Grampians  by  the  desolate  tract  called  the 
Moor  of  Kaniioch.  It  rises  4,370  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ;  being  43  ft.  higher  than  Ben  Macdhu,  the  next 
highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  and  799  ft  higher  than 
Snowdon,  the  most  elevated  of  the  Welsh  inount.iins. 
Its  circumference  at  the  base  Is  supposed  to  exceed  24  m. 
Its  outline  all  round  is  well  defined.  Its  N.  front  con- 
sists of  two  grand  ascents  or  terraces  :  the  level  ton  of  the 
lowest  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,700  ft.,  con- 
tains a  wild  tarn  or  mountain  lake.  "  The  outer  accli- 
vities of  this,  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  arc  very 
steep,  though  covered  with  a  short  graiisy  sward,  inter- 
mixed with beath  ;  but  at  the  lake,  this  general  vegetable 
clothing  ceases.  The  surface  of  the  up|ier  andliighor 
part  of  the  mountain,  where  not  absidutely  precipitous, 
Is  strewed  with  angular  fraginents  of  stone,  of  various 
sizes,  wedged  together,  and  Airniing  a  singularly  rugged 
covering,  among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any  symptom 
of  vegetable  lire.  On  the  N.E.  side,  a  broad,  terrific, 
and  trt'inendous  |irerli,ico,  commencing  at  the  summit, 
reaches  down  to  a  deutli  of  not  less  than  1,500  ft.  The 
furrows  and  chaiins  in  the  black  beetling  rocks  of  this 
precipice  are  constantly  lllled  with  snow,  and  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  is  also  encircled  with  an  icy  diadem. 
From  the  suniinll,  the  view  is  remarkably  grand  and  sub- 
lime :  it  coinniaiids  most  of  the  W.  Islands,  fVom  the 
Pass  of  Jura  to  Cuchiillin,  in  Skyo  ;  and  on  the  K.,  the 
view  extends  to  Schiehallion  Cairngorm  and  Ben  Mac- 
dhu."    (Andeistm's  Highlands,  yi.'UAt.  &c.) 

Ben  being  a  term  used  in  the  Gaelic  to  signify  a  high 
silinmit,  is  applied  to  several  of  the  Scotch  inountaliis, 
«„  Ben  l.omond,  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  I.omond,  3,195  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  lea,  and  the  iH'st  known  of  all  tlio 
lllghhind  mountains  ;  Ben  Macdhu,  on  the  coiiAnes  of 
BantI,  Inverness,  and  Aberdeen,  4,327  II.  above  the  sea, 
being,  ji>  already  stated,  only  43  ft.  lower  than  Hen 
Nevis;  lieu  Sawers,  lieu  Gloe,  Ben  Wyvli,  *c.  (.SV* 
Sron.AMli.) 

III'.NOIT  (ST.),  a  town  of  the  Isle  dn  Bourbon,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mar- 
soiilus,     Thu  products  of  the  district  are  ihippod  In 
A  a  4 
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small  vessels  at  the  creek,  or  bay.  Tor  SI.  Denis,  the  cap. 
of  the  Island. 

BENSHEIM,  a  town  of  the  grand  duiii;  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  I&  m.  S.  Darmstadt.  Pop.  4,U00.  It  has  • 
church,  a  college,  and  an  hospital. 

BERAK  (DuM.op  Rajah  of),  a  territ.  of  India,  in  the 
Drccan,  under  British  protection,  comprising  Nagpoor, 
part  of  Berar  prov.,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Gundwanah  ;  between  lat.  17°  48'  and  'i-i°  43'  N.,  long. 
78»  20'  to  80°  4S'  E. :  having  N.  the  ceded  distr.  on  the 
Nerbudda;  K.  parts  of  the  Bengal  ami  Madras  prcsid., 
and  S.  and  W.  the  nizam's  dom. ;  greatest  lengtli,  X.  to 
S.,  330  m. ;  breadth,  30<l  m. ;  area,  fi6,723  sq.  m.  (Capt. 
Sutherland.)  Pop.  early  in  the  present  century,  about 
3,800,000,  exclu6i»e  of  some  of  the  wilder  districts.  In 
the  N.  its  boundary  Is  a  high  table-land  ;  its  S.  W.  limit 
is  for  the  most  part  identical  with  the  course  of  the 
Wurda ;  the  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  I'aln-Gunga,  Its 
tributary  the  Khahan,  and  the  Malianuddy.  I'he  land  is 
fertile  in  dry  grains  ;  peas,  vetches,  flax,  sugar,  betel,  and 
tobacco,  are  .ilso  raised.  The  Niigpoor  wlieat  is  reckoned 
the  most  nutritious  in  India  ;  It  comes  to  pei i'cctiun  In 
three  montlis,  and  with  maize,  which  is  sown  alter  it  as 
a  second  crop,  forms  the  chief  sulisistencc  of  the  Inhab. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  land  has  been  brouglit  into 
cultivation  since  the  British  have  li.id  tlie  superintend- 
once  of  this  country  ;  the  capital  of  tlie  cultivators  ge- 
nerally has  Increased,  and  irrigation  and  the  state  of  the 
wells  are  better  attended  to.  Additional  bullocks  are  now 
used  in  agriculture,  but  no  improvement  has  taken 
place  In  the  implements  of  husl)andry :  the  plough  is  a 
crooked  instrument,  of  the  coarsest  wood,  with  a  little 
bit  of  iron  at  the  end  of  it,  costing  but  3  or  4  rupees,  and 
sufficient  only  for  scratching  the  ground.  .Sugar,  betel, 
and  tobacco  are  largely  manured,  but  not  with  cow  dung, 
which  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
and  for  fuel,  though  plenty  of  wood  suitable  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose  is  scattered  over  the  country.  Indigo  grows 
wild,  but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  oxti'iit,  and  opium  very 
little.  A  great  portion  of  the  country  belongs  to  ze- 
mindars, wlio  pay  nothing  but  a  quit-rent  to  government, 
and  are  In  other  respects  iiidependeiit  of  any  superior 
authority :  but  these  arc  less  numerous  In  the  central 
districts,  which,  a  few  years  since,  were  pLiced  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  rojoli.  In  the 
more  civiliseil  parts  tlie  revenue  is  collect<'d  under  the 
village  settlement  ;  the  chief  fanner  of  the  village  being 
llie  puMiV,  responsible  for  the  iiayinent  of  tlie  ryots  undi-r 
him  ;  receiving  their  rents ;  advani-ingthem  money  when 
necessary,  and  receiving  for  his  own  remuneration  l-(ith 
part  of  tlie  whole  sum  collecteii.  fowls,  or  iigii'i'inents 
between  tlie  government  and  the  potall,  or  btawecn  the 
iiotail  and  the  ryot,  that  only  so  iniuli  shall  be  collected 
from  the  i.uid  in  a  certain  ti  rin  (generally  h  or  7  years), 
•re  very  ciminon,  and  were  introiliueil  by  the  Mali.i- 
ratt.is  when  they  coniiueriHj  this  territory,  in  onier  to 
promote  euUivatioii,  wliicli  at  tliat  time  liad  been  greatly 
neglected  :  the  system  is  said  to  lie  ailvaiitageons,  and  If 
the  asse>saiit  were  iiiciderate,  and  tlir  term  o^a^•reelnent 
pxtenditl,  and  the  conditions  aliideii  by,  it  perliaps 
would  Iw  as  good  a  system  u*  the  priiieiple  un  wliidi 
it  Is  iMttomcd  will  admit  of. 

The  ortie.'  of  polali  is  usually  considered  hereditary, 
but  is  dependent  mi  the  pliMnire  of  tlie  government. 
The  revenue  is  aliout  41)  or  47  lais,  and  tlie  civil  ex- 
pemliturp  7  or  H  Iw's  ru|M'e«  a  year.  The  ascending  ranks 
of  juiiicial  aiith'irities  are  (lie  potall,  the  native  pi'rgiin- 
nah  collei'tiir,  the  soiilialiilar  of  the  district,  and  tlie 
riijali  hlmteir,  Aho  bolils  all  the  soulmhilar  jurisdiction 
round  the  capital.  'Ihv pniii/iiii/i'l,  a  hodyof  live  jiiilges, 
tv»o  111  wliom  are  chosen  bv  eai  li  of  tlii!  roiiteiidi  ig  par- 
lies, and  the  llflh  by  lliepo'lail,  diriiii'i  most  ilvil  suits, 
anil  Its  det'ision  is  llnai.  I'lils  system  Is  said  to  work  well, 
exiept  near  Nagpoor,  wlurii  corriiiilioii  is  common.  It 
IsaUavs.  howinr,  ri-sorlc'd  to  ;  I'.r,  «l:in  t'.ie  rajah  de. 
« idi'S,  lie  exacts  )  of  tlie  sum  In  dlspule  as  a  liii<'  friiiii  tlie 
loser,  and  aiiotlier  4  as  a  cinnptiisallun  for  the  dei  Islmi, 
from  the  winner.  'iMiere  are  no  statute  laws  •  snecessioii 
to  properly  is  commonly  deleriniiiecl  by  the  IliiidcH)  code, 
and  there  are  a  lew  men  ol  liariilng  In  tin'  cap.  versi-d 
In  this  i  but  where  oni'  of  tliise  Is  not  raliiil  in,  most 
matters  arr'  (Ulcrinlned  by  the  pumhayct.  Kclucutlon 
Is  not  imuli  loiiiiiciianii'd  ciilirr  by  tlir  go\eriiniiMit  or 
the  peopli'  lit  large  ;  It  Is  mostly  coiiIIhimI  to  the  liiiidrrii 
of  the  Ilridinilns  and  mirraiiilli'  clams,  and  amongst 
these  extPiiils  little  Ix'yond  reinlliig.  writing,  niil  ac- 
counts. All  other  classes  are  very  lllllerair,  and  It  is 
rare  that  a  ciiltivatMr  i  an  write  his  own  name.  There 
are  no  »i  liools  lor  Moliamiiieitins  only  ;  they  lormlim  but 
n  very  siohII  pari  nl  the  pop.  Domestic  sl.ivery  Is  not 
very   |iri\alenl.    and  Is  inme  (iiiiinMiii   in  tlie  rap    than 

rlsewliire  ;   il  iliiilli   o.  i  iirs   Iniiii    persoir.   |'r d    by 

poverty  ilisposliig  ol  lliiii  ( liildri  n,  wlioure  Inale.l  iiiom 

■s  meiiilM'is  ol  the  UmiHes  of  their  owners  (li. tlier- 

wlso  :  none  are  e\clii»i\ely  cinployeil  as  iii?rliiilliiral 
(lavur,  nor  are  Hoy  nltaihed  lo  the  mil  I'he  pulille 
r«itJ«  ere  few  )  there  are  no  cnnals  )  cumnmnkiitioii  Is 
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very  trifling  generally,  and  In  bad  weather  there  is  none 
at  all.  T'he  trade  of  Berar  with  other  provs.  is  very  |q. 
iignillcant,  and  from  all  these  causes  the  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  this  country  is,  of  necessity,  very  imperfect.  Com- 
merce is  said  to  be  promoted  in  a  most  singular  manner 
that  is,  by  a  belief  amongst  the  lower  tribes,  that  suicide  is 
acceptable  to  their  divinities,  and  they  accordingly  im. 
molate  themselves  at  fairs,  &c.,  to  which  merchants  and 
other  classes  resort  to  witncsi  the  spectacle  I  In  1830 
816  European,  and  4,000  native  troops,  foi  med  the  mill' 
tary  establishment. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  Maharattis 
overran  this  country,  and  under  the  second  Maharatta 
r«jah,  Jenjce,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, it  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  at  any  other  period.  The  riOah  of  Nag- 
Eoor,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
aving  become  hostile  to  the  British,  was  deprived  of 
the  prov.  of  Ciittack,  which  had  previously  belonged  to 
him,  and  some  territories  adjoining  Hyderabad,  wliicli 
were  given  to  the  iiizam.  In  1817  the  rojah  was  again 
in  arms  .igalnst  the  English,  who  tlien  took  upon  them- 
selves the  administration  of  his  territory.  This  con. 
tinued  for  8^  years,  during  which  time  much  Improve- 
ment to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people  was 
eflccted.  The  annual  revenue  had  risen  ft-om  37  to  47 
lacs  of  rupees,  when  the  central jiarts  were  delivered  up 
to  the  young  rivjah  Bajee  Itao  Booslah,  on  his  majority 
in  1821],  at  whicli  time  he  ceded  to  us  a  territory  on  both 
hanks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  those  parts  of  (iundwanoli 
now  belonging  to  the  Bengal  presid.,  together  with  an 
annual  tribute  of  8  lacs  ;  the  whole  of  our  acipiisition  by 
this  treaty  being  estimated  at  30  lacs  rup.  a  year.  In  18'.KI 
the  rajah  was  put  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  his  prov., 
with  an  agreement  that  instead  of  a  force  of  S,U<ia  horse 
and  2,000  foot,  he  should,  for  the  future,  maintain  a 
standing  army  of  1,000  horse  only.  (Hamillon't  E.  I. 
Gax.  I.  217 — 221 .;  Repurtu  on  the  4jffairt  cf  Ihf  E.  I  t'omp., 
EvitI,  <tf  Mr.  Jenkins,  pp.  14(1 — l.^iO. ;  A/ipcnri.  vl.  ICkI.)  ' 

IIKHAT,  a  town  of  l^urkey  in  Europe,  In  the  N.  part 
of  AilHinla,  on  the  TulH-rathl  (an.  Ap»ia),  28  m.  N.R. 
Aiilona;  Int.  40°  4S'  N.,  long.  19°  52*  E.  Pop.  8,000  ?• 
It  consists  of  an  acropolis  or  citadel,  on  the  summit  of  a 
pretty  higl  hill,  and  of  n  lower  town.  The  former, 
which  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  All  Paclin,  U 
very  extensive,  and  contains  within  it  the  palace  of  tho 
vizier,  several  Creek  churches,  and  about  2.'i0  houses. 
Being  commaiulnl  by  the  neighbouring  helglits,  anil 
witliout  eitlier  sptiiigs  or  cisterns  {Piiuqunille),  it  cmilj 
oppose  no  elTectual  resistance  to  an  invading  army  pro- 
perly supplied  Willi  artillery,  or  strong  enough  eflectuaily 
to  biiK'kude  it.  Tlie  lower  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  acrii. 
polls,  is  Intersected  by  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a 
good  bridge  of  8  an  lies.  It  has  numerous  mosi|uos.  anil 
a  large  and  liandsome  bazar.  Mercliants  import  llritlsh 
and  other  foreign  goods  througii  the  |K)rt  of  Aulona. 
.Scanderlieg  failed  in  an  attem|it  to  take  tliis  town,  wliirli 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  important  pout,  and  tlni 
key,  in  fact,  of  this  part  of  the  country.  (I'uiiqnifflle, 
I  Di/ngi-  lie  In  iirfir,  i.  301.  cd.  1K20;  lllighti'  Albaniu, 
il.  ^ft.) 

lll'.H  Al'N.a  walled  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circ.  same 
name,  on  the  Heraim.  2,200  in.  W.S.W.  Prague.  I'lip, 
2.211(1.  It  has  fabrics  of  e.irtlienware  and  lire-amis  ;  ami 
In  Its  vicinity  are  ipiarrles  of  marble  and  coul  mines.  In 
the  vicinity  of  tills  town,  the  Aiistrians,  in  I74U,  gaiiieiia 
signal  Tletory  over  tlie  Prussians. 

RKKItKKA,  a  seu-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  the  SoniHiilis,  on  the  .Sea  of  llab-el-Maiideb,  at  llio 
liiitlom  of  a  narrow  and  d"ep  bay  ;  lat.  In-'  34'  N.,  Iiiiik. 
4.1'^  N'  E.  It  Is  ratlier  an  ciieaiiipmeiit  tlian  a  town,  llie 
liiliali.  dwelling  iiiiislly  In  teiils  or  lints  coiistrucled  of  a 
few  till ks,  and  covered  with  skins.  It  has  few  pernin- 
iieiit  residents ;  but  from  Seiileiiiber  to  April,  diirini! 
wlileh  perliid  a  great  annual  fair  Is  held,  there  Is  a  lar|ti' 
eoneiiiirsu  of  visiters,  siiiiietimes  to  the  amount  of  7.IKSI 
or  Jll.iNK).  Till'  .Somaiills  bring  witli  them,  fniiii  llio 
interior,  gliee  or  butter,  coflle,  sheep,  varlniis  lU'sirlp- 
tliins  of  giinis,  myrrh,  ostrii  h  fe.Uliers.  gold  dust,  liiiles, 
sl.ives  of  liotli  sexes,  Ac  ,  wliicli  they  excliange  for  iriin, 
lead,  cutlon,  clotli,  rice,  dhoiirrah.  Stv.,  broufiht  Iriini 
the  Arabian  purls  of  Moclia,  lliHlrida,  Makiiilali.  ^^. 
The  trade  is  almiist  wholly  In  the  liands  of  llaiil;,ii  nier- 
cliaiits,  who  are  s.ild  to  riolite  large  prcllts.  (Uillsliii't 
Aifilmi.  il.  WiO.  Ac.) 

ilKKIIK  K.    ,V<'<- Ghana, 

lll-lltDri'CIIKK,  n  town  of  Hiissla  In  Europe,  ftnv. 
Viilhvnla,  on  its  Hi;,  coiillnes,  2A  m.  .S.  .Iltoiiilr.  I'np 
it.lSMI.'r'  It  is  dirty  and  111  liiilll,  and  is  prliiei|ially  Inli.i- 
lilleil  by  .lews.  It  Is,  however,  the  centre  of  ii  ecu,  .lir. 
able  trade.  Its  filr,  called  lliiniijruj JniJ\l,iiiii,  i>  niinh 
Iti'M'ii  lileil.  Ill  |h;i2  thi're  were  liroiiglit  In  II  lliioisn 
nirrelLindlse  of  the  value  of  ;|,1IW,7.',.>  roubles  ;  Innigu 
and   colonial  do.  I,Mh,I<j,'>  r.  ;   Asiatic  do.,  347,iKsir.  i 

•  Pi.iiiliii  villi-  -SIS  ihai  Ihi  luwtr  lo«n  hss  I>,'<<«l  inliuh  ,  ut,l  ilic 
ii)i|it-r  'J.MI  li"UMii. 
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with  horses  of  the  value  of  710,000  r.,  and  cattle,  ISO.OOOr. 
{Sc/initzter,  La  Riissie,  «fc.,  p.flOS.) 

BERE2INA,  a  river  of  Russi*  in  Europe:  it  rlics  in 
tlie  district  of  Dissna,  gov.  Minsk,  which  it  traverses 
from  N.  to  S. :  after  receiving  various  affluents,  and  being 
joined  by  a  canal  with  the  Dun,  it  falls  into  the  Dnieper 
■  little  below  Uitchitza.  This  river  has  become  cele- 
brated from  the  difficulties  and  disasters  attending  the 
passage  over  it  of  the  army  under  Napoleon,  when 
retreating  fVom  Moscow  in  1813.  The  above  river  must 
not  be  confuundnl  with  another  and  smaller  river  of  the 
lame  name,  which  also  rises  in  the  gov.  Minsk,  and 
which,  having  divideil,  during  a  part  of  its  course,  the 
govts,  of  Grodno  and  Wilna,  falls  into  the  Nicmen,  at 
Kikolaef. 

BKItiiAMO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap.  prov.  and 
(llitr.  same  name,  on  some  low  hills  betweun  the  Serio 
and  the  llrembo,  29  m.  N.E.  Milan  ;  lat.  450  4|>  5|>/  );., 
lorn?.  !>°  40*  26"  E.  Pop.  80,500.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  has  an  old  castle  ;  but  thes^  are  now  useless  as 
means  of  defence.  It  is  well  built ;  has  a  massive  cathe- 
dral, 14  churches,  12  monasteries,  10  nunneries,  n  large 
hospital,  a  mont-de-piiit( ,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  a  lyceum,  and  a  seminario  ;  the 
Carrarese  school,  founded  by  Count  Carrara,  where 
gratuitous  instruction  is  given  in  music,  painting,  and 
iruhitecture ;  a  public  library,  with  CO,UOO  vols.,  2  thea- 
tres, &c.  There  are  heie  extensive  establishments  for 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  great  quantities  of 
which  are  produced  in  the  vicinity,  with  woollen  and  cot- 
ton fabrics,  iron-foundries,  &c.  A  great  fair  is  annually 
held  un  the  22(1  of  August,  and  14  following  days,  in  a 
large  quadrangular  buliuing,  called  the/it'rn,  containing 
MU  booths  or  shops.  All  the  products  of  I.ombardy  are 
ej|iosed  to  sale  at  this  fair  ;  but  silk  Is  the  staple  article, 
and  next  to  it  are  iron,  wine,  &c.  It  has  also  a  consider- 
able trade  in  grindstones,  quarried  in  the  ncighbour- 
hoi'il.  The  value  of  the  goods  disposed  of  at  the  fair  is 
sail,  sometimes  to  amount  to  1 ,2IX),(II)0/.  It  has  also 
iitliir,  but  less  considerable,  fairs,  and  cattle-markets. 
It  IS  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  tho  provincial  assem- 
bly, and  of  a  judicial  tribunal. 

llergomo  is  very  ancient,  having  existed  under  the 
Romans.  In  142H,  tho  inhab.  placed  themselvrs  under 
the  protection  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  of  which  itcon- 
tiniird  to  form  an  integral  part  till  the  subversion  of  the 
latter  in  I70fl,  with  the  exception  of  abiiut  7  years  .ifter 
the  battle  of  A^nadello,  in  \h\B,  when  it  was  taken  by 
liouii  XII.  During  the  Frcnclti  ascendancy.  It  was  thu 
cap.  of  thedep.  of  8crlo. 

llergiuno  has  given  birth  to  some  very  eminent  men. 
Amonj!  others,  to  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  fatlu^r  of  Tor- 
(]iiato  (a  lolossiil  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  I'inxxa 
Urciiidt;  in  honiiur  of  the  latter);  TIrabosehl.the  author 
of  tlie  learned,  elaborate,  and  invaluable  work  on  tlie 
liistiiry  of  Italian  literature  {Sluiia  ilvlla  I.ellfraliira 
lUiliaiiii) ;  the  Abbe  Serassi.author  of  the  Mfeof  Thsso, 
>(C.  The  nergamesque  dialect  is  iieculiar,  and  one  of 
the  most  currupled  forms  of  tiie  language  spoken  in 
Italv.  { Osli'rn-ishi'n  Eiu-yc. ;  Hamjiutdi,  Cuiogrctfia  lla- 

liriKil'.DOUF,  a  town  of  the  distr.  or  tcr.  of  Ham- 
hiir)i,  at  the  eonlluence  of  the  Killu  with  a  ranal  that 
joins  tlie  I'.llie,  U  m.  S.E.  Hamburg.     I'op.  2,000. 

lli'.IKiKN.a  town  and  sea-port  of  Norway,  con.  of  tho 
S.   Bergenshuus,  at  the  liottom  ol 
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and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  article!  brouglit 
from  the  other  parts  of  Norway  are  less  important :  they 
consist  chiefly  of  iron  manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  mill- 
stones, &c.,  and  fir  tlml)er ;  but  the  planks  and  deals  of 
Bergen  are  not  equal  in  qualitv  to  those  of  Christiania. 
The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Hamburg,  England,  France,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Imports  from  Hamburg  far  exceed 
the  exports  thence  from  Bergen,  and  consist  of  fabrics  and 
colonial  goods  of  every  description.  England  supplies  her 
manufactures  and  colonial  products  ;  but  the  trade  with 
this  country  has  much  decreased.  France  sends  thither 
salt,  wine,  and  brandy ;  and  receives  most  of  the  salted 
flsh  roes.  The  dried  cod,  or  stocktlsh,  a  staple  commo- 
dity of  the  place.  Is  sent  to  most  Citholic  countries.  We 
subjoin  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  ar. 
tides  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  Bergen,  in 
1H34. 


a  deep 
W.N.W.  Chrintiania ;  lat,  <i(l"  'iV  N.,  long.  ,VJ 
20' K.  I'lip.  in  1H35,  22.8»!l.  It  is  built  on  a  promon- 
tory, anil  surrounded  on  every  side  by  w.iter,  rxceiit 
N.K  ,  wlieri)  it  is  enclosed  by  moinitains  eiinsideralily 
al«)ve  2,1)111)  ft.  in  h"lglit  ;  and  is  proliuted,  besides,  by 
lnlly  n,ill<,  and  several  forts,  mounting  in  all  about  UK) 
(iins  TlieliarlinurU  i.ife  andeommodious,  and  the  water 
ili'i'p  ;  but  llie  buy  all  round  is  so  liewt  uitli  rocks  as  to 
mider  il4  naviiiation  ilanKerous  witliiiut  a  idliit.  Bergen 
11  Kinerally  well  hidit,  though  scime  of  Its  streets  be 
iiirriiw  and  rrnciked  ;  viewed  from  the  sen,  it  appears 
ri'iiiarkitily  pieturesane,  being  built  amphillu'atrewisc 
Munil  llie  liarlionr.  It  eontalns  a  cathedral  and  4  other 
cimrihet,  ,■(  hnspitats,  n  prlsmi,  a  house  of  correction, 
11  i'<lalili<linicnts  for  the  piHir,  a  national  museum,  A 
imlillr  iilirarles.  a  naval  aculeniy,  a  BU|ieri(ir  college, 
rttalilisheii  by  llishup  l'iinti>|>|>idaii  In  17'H),  and  various 
ii'liimU.  It  Is  Ihi'  scut  ot  a  tribunal  of  secniidary  jurls- 
illi'tliiii,  llm  reHiilenee  id  the  hl|<h  sherilT  and  liisliop  nf 
the  dl.ieese  :  line  of  the  thr«e  jmblie  treasuries  of  the 
lloiidiiin.  and  a  division  of  the  Naliunal  Hank,  are  esta- 
hllihi'il  at  llergrn.  It  has  a  gnvrrniir,  and  a  garrison  of 
:x<liiien  ;  ami  a  Hi|iiadriin  nf  tliii  iiuvy  is  sintliiiii'd  here. 
i'liere  are  iiianuliictnries  iit  tnliaeeii  and  porcelain,  many 
dlitilliTies,  and  some  riipe-yards, 

iiie  lUliery  Is  the  prinil|ial  liiislness  carried  on  here  \ 
Iml  I'litli  the  Internal  Hid  riirelgii  trade  are  ciMislileralile. 
Tlieimpurta  Irinii  the  N.prot  luces  cmislsl  nf  ciMUIish.rm'S, 
ll<li.ull,i!illiiw,  sUins.  leathers,  .Kc,  wliicii  are  Imiuglit  by 
Unit  iif&il  til  HO  small  vessels,  I  wire  a  year  dnrlntt  the  suin- 
iiiiT ;  and  'vlilcli  lake  back  in  return  the  utiicr  iiccosarlcs 
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During  the  same  year,  1,032  vessels  entered,  rid  985 
cleared  out  of,  the  port :  of  those  entering  it,  6a.  were 
Norwegian,  1H4  Danish,  and  71  British.  The  inhab. 
are  industrious,  and  several  of  the  mercantile  houses  are 
believed  to  be  wealthy.  The  modern  town  was  founded 
by  one  of  the  kings  of  Norw.iy  in  the  11th  century.  In 
the  13th,  traders  from  the  Hanse  towns  began  to  settle  ; 
and,  in  tlie  succeeding  centuries,  acquired  an  almost 
sovereign  supremacy  in  Bergen,  imtil  checked  by  an  act 
of  the  l)ani8h  government  in  1500.  The  principal  part 
of  the  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  natives.  (Board  qf 
Trade  Papert,  part  v.  j  Did.  qf  Commerce  :  and  Penny 
Cycl.) 

Berren,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  cap.  island 
of  Kiigeii,  15  in.  N.E.  Stralsund.  Pop.  3,000.  It  stands 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island  ;  has  a  court  of  justice, 
a  castle,  and  a  convent  of  noble  ladies. 

BEKf;EN-OP-ZOOM.a  Btronglyfortiflcd  town  of  the 
king,  of  Holland,  prov.  Brabant,  23  m.  W.S.W.  Breda, 
near  the  left  bank  of  tho  E.  Schelde,  with  which  It  com- 
municates by  a  canal;  lat.  ."i^' 29'  44"  N.,  long.  4°  17' 
23"  E.  Pop.  ti.OOO.  Besides  its  fortifications,  which  arc 
exceedingly  strong.  It  is  surrounded  by  marshes  that 
render  the  access  to  it  verv  diflicuit.  It  has  a  grammar- 
school,  and  a  school  of  design  and  .trchltecture,  with 
numerous  fidirics  of  earthenware.  Us  anchovies,  taken 
in  the  river,  are  in  eonsideralile  demand. 

Tills  was  one  of  the  first  towns  occupn  d  by  the  States 
(ieneral.  In  Wi'i  it  stood  a  memiiralile  siege  by  tho 
Spaniards,  who  were  coinpelleil  to  retin-.  after  Uising 
10,000  men.  In  1747  it  was  taken  by  the  1' n  tich  by  stra- 
tagem. In  1HI4  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Kritish  by  ii 
C(i«p  rfi"  main  i  but  they  were  linally  repulscii  hUIi  con- 
siderable loss. 

BKUdEKAC,  a  town  of  France,  d6n,  Dordognc,  cap. 
arrond..  In  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  mi  the  Dor- 
dngne,  27  m.  S.H.W.  I'eriKiicux.  Pop.  U,V'8.'>.  It  is  neat, 
well  laid  out,  generally  well  built,  and  llirivlng.  It  has 
a  nrngnillcent  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Dordogne, 
n  the.itre,  and  some  fine  prnini  nades.  The  fortlficalToni 
by  whicli  it  was  mice  siirrmuided  were  demnlislml  by 
order  nf  I.iiuis  .Mil.,  In  1621.  It  has  a  court  of  original 
jurli.dictinn,  a  college,  and  a  secondary  ecclesiastical 
school.  F.xcellent jiaper  Is  made  hero  ;  and  there  arc 
manufactures  of  different  sorts  of  Iron  and  copper  goods, 
serges,  hosiery,  hats,  and  earthenware ;  with  tanneries, 
distilleries.  Irmi-foundries,  Ac.  It  maintains  an  Inter- 
ciiiirsewilh  Ilnrdeaiix  and  Idlioiirne,  and  Is  the  principal 
entrepot  fur  tlie  trade  of  the  dep.  Ilergerac  suflVred 
niucli  Iroin  the  religious  wars,  and  still  mure  from  the 
revncatiiin  of  tiie  edict  of  Nantes.  ( llugii,  art.  Dordogne, 
*c  )  , 

lll.lKiri'.S,  a  town  of  France,  dtp.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cant.,  at  tiie  fiMit  of  a  hill,  on  lim  Colme,  A  m.  M.S.K. 
Itiinkirk.  I'nii.  A,!)*;-*.  It  was  strongly  fortllied  by 
V'aiiliaii.  and  iia«  tlie  means  of  laying  the  iidjoinlng 
idalii  under  water.  t'linuxh  old,  it  la  pretty  well 
iiiiill.  In  line  nf  its  ii|iiares  ant  Ino  high  towers,  tlin 
remains  nf  two  anclenl  cliniclies  destrn\ed  during  tiio 
revnliitliiii.  It  lias  a  cmnniiinal  inllege.  an  linspllal, 
niid  a  small  public  lllirary.  It  lias  dlstlVleriea.  renneriea 
nf  salt  and  sugar,  with  imtterics,  ami  fabrics  of  m.-ip 
and  tnliacco.  Owing  tn  Its  fUMxirable  slliiatliin  mi  Ilia 
email  ul  Ucrgiies  and  lluiidscoute,  It  Is  tlie  rntreput  of 
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tlie  corn,  cheese,  and  lace,  produced  in  the  acUoining 
country.  (.Hugo  art.  Nord,  Diction.  Oioeraphiqtu.) 

BERKELIiY,  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Gloucea- 
ter,  hund.  Berkeley.  Area  of  par.  U,680  acres.  Pop. 
par..  In  I82I,3.8S5;  In  1831,3,899;  pop.  of  the  town  only, 
901 :  homes,  196.  The  town  is  situated  amidst  rich  pas- 
ture lands,  in  the  vale  of  Berkeley,  on  the  Avon  (which 
Joins  the  Severn  l|m.  below),  101  m.  W.  by  N.  London. 
It  consists  mostly  of  4  streets,  diverging  from  the  mar- 
ket.place ;  houses  but  indilTeront.  The  cliureli  is  a  large 
hanasome  building,  in  the  pointed  style,  with  a  modern 
tower  at  some  distance  from  it.  There  is  also  a  chapel  of 
ease  at  Stone  ;  4  dissenting  cliapcls  in  the  town,  and  2  in 
the  tithing.  There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  endowed 
with  about  40/.  a  year,  In  wiiich  26  boys  are  educated. 
The  town-hall  (a  handsome  structure  built  in  1826)  is 
now  used  as  a  chapel  by  the  Independents  ;  the  market- 
house  is  beneath  H.  The  market  is  liold  on  Tuesday, 
and  two  annual  fairs  on  May  14.  and  Dec.  I.:  there  are 
also  cattle-markets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sept.  and  in 
Nov.  The  (Uoucester  and  llerkcley  Canal  (navigiible  for 
vessels  of  6(K)  tons)  has  its  entrance  11  m.  from  Berkeley, 
but  the  place  can  only  he  considered  as  a  large  agricul- 
tural village.  The  corporation  exists  by  prescription 
only ;  there  are  no  charters,  nor  has  it  now  any  duties  to 
perform. 

Berkeley  Castle  on  an  eminence  S.E.  of  the  town, 
is  amongst  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  its  kind  re. 
maining  in  the  kingdom,  being  in  complete  repair  and 
occupied  :  It  is  nn  Irregular  pile,  with  a  keep  and  many 
castellated  buildings,  enclosing  a  spacious  court.  There 
is  a  line  baronial  hall,  a  chapel,  and  a  dungeon  chamber 
28  It.  deep.  The  otiier  apartments  are  numerous  and 
gloomy:  in  one  of  these  I'Mw.  II.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered,  in  1327  :  this  castle  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  a  fine  terrace.  The  date  of  its  foundatmn  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  was  granted,  in  1150,  by  Henry  II.  to  Kolwrt 
ritihartiing  ;  and  in  the  last  civil  war  it  was  garrisoned 
for  the  king,  and  for  a  time  awed  tlie  surrounding  dis- 
trict ;  it  w-u  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  parliament- 
ary army,  after  a  nine  days'  siege.  (I.osbruok'i  Hist,  itf 
Ulouccslcrihire  ;  Atkina't  Ditto  ;  Sniythe't  Hist,  of  the 
Bfrkelryi,  i  Pari.  Hi-pnrts.) 

BEIIKIIAM.STEAO  (CHEAT),  a  par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Hertford,  hinid.  Uacorum,  'Jfi  m.  N.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.  4,2.'SO  acres.  I'op.  of  par.,  IS2I, 
2.310;  Ifl3l,2,.169:  houses  at  the  latter  date,  477.  The 
town  is  in  a  deep  vale,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Uuiboru 
and  the  Grand  .lunctii<n  Canal,  whicli  here  run  in  a  line 
together,  parallel  with  the  high  ro.'\d,  which  passe.« 
through  the  town.  It  forms  the  principal  street,  aliout  ) 
m.  in  length  ;  a  smaller  street  liram'lies  from  the  churrh 
in  the  miiidleol  tlie  town,  towards  the  old  castle.  Houses 
irregular  brick  Imiidings,  l)"t  many  of  them  very  respect- 
able. The  church  is  a  CDtliic  crucil'i'im  structure,  with 
a  tower,  and  several  small  ehantriis,  !\nil  curious  monu- 
ments. There  is  a  free  school,  est.iblisliid  in  the  reliin 
of  Henry  VIII. ;  ann.  aiixiunt  of  its  revenue,  KUI.,  I)nt 
It  has  long  lieen  unavailable  to  the-  town :  All  Souls 
college  has  the  patronage.  Another  school,  founded  in 
1727,  has  nn  arm.  revenue  of  27'J/. :  in  it  20  boys  and  10 
girls  are  clolhed  anil  eilueated.  The  castle,  on  an  eiid- 
iience  K.  iif  llie  town,  enelosed  a  space  of  II  acres,  and 
was  very  stinng  :  it  originn''ii  In  the  Saxon  periiut;  was 
sirengthentd  In  the  reign  m  VVm.  I.,  and  rel>ullt  in  that 
of  Hen.  II.,  who,  at  one  time  held  his  court  In  it,  and 
conferred  many  privileges  on  flic  town.  Cowper  the 
poet  was  iHirn  here,  his  father  being  rector  of  the  parish. 
BERKS,  or  BEKKSHIKK,  an  inland  co.  of  England, 
htviiig  N.  Oxford  and  Bucks,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Tliames,  E.  Surrey,  S.  Hampshire,  and  \V. 
XVlltshIre,  and  a  part  of  ClMUcestershire.  It  Is  very 
irregularly  sliaped,  and  contains  4HI.2N0  acres,  of  wlilcli 
ahoiit  2iil>,ilO<i  are  tllhtge  laiwl,  72,(KNI  meadow  and  dairy 
l.ind.  and  30.iH>0  waste,  consisting  of  ii.irt  of  Bagsliot 
Heath,  \c.  It  is  a  very  liiauliful  co,  j  has  every  variety 
of  siill  and  surLnee  ;  and  is  well  storked  with  tiinl»'r,  par- 
ticularly oak  .vid  lieaeh.  Exeluslve  of  the  Thames,  it  is 
watere<l  liy  tile  Kennel.  I.ocidcm.  Oik.  and  olhir  rivers. 
It  is  about  npially  dividmi  between  tillage  luiii  stock  and 
dairy  hosliaiuiry,  I'he  llerksliire  breed  of  pigs  is  inueh 
celebrateii.  Agriculture  In  a  rather  backward  state; 
4  or  f>  hones  ura  generidly  yoked  tolbeplniiKh  ;  and  Irmn 
the  want  ofprotier  covenants  In  '  ases,  lanii  is  iillen  left 
in  a  liail  and  exhausted  state  at  their  termination.  I'ru- 
|>erty  much  dividiHt ;  a  thlnl  part  of  the  rr..  is  supposed 
to  lie  orrupieil  liy  piotirletors.  Karnu  ofall  slies,  under 
1,200  or  1, 4(KI  acres  ;  liut  tewaliote  .'>00  acres,  or  under 
IVO/,  a  year.  Averag<>  rent  i>i  land,  lii.i.  KM.  an  acre. 
Windsor  Castle,  the  anelent  and  mily  mnnnllleent  resl- 
deiicp  iif  the  KiikINIi  saverelgns.  is  In  lliis  eo.  This  was 
formerly  one  iil  the  prim  Ipal  seals  of  the  wimllen  niano- 
Oti'lurr;  hot  It  ha<  enllrelt  illsapiHareil.  ami  tin'  iiinnii- 
fa'*turi-s  nowiarried  on  ore  Imi  of  liifHiiit  lni|iortani'i'. 
Hriiieiiial  towns.  Heading,  Whiiisor.  iinil  .Milnudon 
llerksliire  |.  li'vldid  into '^oliMiids.  and  I'd  pars.  In  listi, 
U  hatl  W.iua  iiihab.  huusei,  JI,om|  families,  and  UM^'J 
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persons.  It  returns  9  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  viz  i  rnr 
the  CO.,  2 each  for  the  bors.  of  Heading  and  Windsor'  anrt 
.'  ^,^.'1  •?!  ^yjl^**""  *"<*  Wallingford.  Co.  constitu'encv 
In  1837-38, 8,756.  Sum  expended  on  the  poor  In  isatf 
64,644/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1816  719  »«»' 
Proflts  of  trades  and  professions  in  do.,  299,704/.  ' 

BEKLEBUHG,  a  town.of  the  Prussian  SUtes,  nrov 
Westphalia,  cap.  circ.  Wittgenstein,  27  m.  S. S.E  An,.' 
berg.  Pop.  2,200.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince Tf 
Wittgenstein.  Berleberg  has  a  castle,  a  hkras  1 
depdt  de  chevaux,  and  some  forges.  ' 

BERLlCHlNGEN.avillage  of  WIrtemberg,  on  th. 
Jaxt,  9  m.  W.N.  W.  Kunxelsau.  Pop.  1,400.  It  has  a 
castle,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue 

BEULINCHEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States  nrov 
Brandenburg,  on  a  small  lake,  62  m.  N.N.B.  Krankrnri 
on  the  Oder.  Pop.  2,200.  It  has  an  hospital,  distil 
lerics,  and  fabrics  of  linen.  "^      '    ""'■ 

DEHLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  States 
and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  monarch,  on  tlie 
Spree,  127  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  tlie 
middle  mark  of  Brandenburg ;  lat.  52°  31' 45"  N 
long.  13°22'45"E.  Streets  broad  and  straight' 
some  of  them  being  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees ;  squares  regular  and  spacious ;  houses  all 
of  brick,  and  mostly  stuccoed  over ;  public  build, 
ingsand  monuments  numerous  and  magnificent- 
so  that,  notwithstanding  its  sameness,  and  the 
want  of  bustle  and  liveliness,  Uerlin  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  It  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  In  I688 
the  population  was  about  18,000;  in  I77i5  it  had 
increased  to  135,500;  in  1816  it  was  182,387- 
and  at  the  close  of  1838  it  amounted  to  290,797  • 
vi« ' 
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The  births  in  1838  were  10,045,  the  marriages 
2,92f),  and  the  deaths  8,554.  '1  he  number  of  fami- 
lies in  Uerlin  at  the  present  moment  is  not  exactly 
known  ;  but  in  1831  they  amounted  to  50,243.  In 
1838  the  city  contained  7,<J14  front  and  (j.6(Xj  bacl; 
houses,  or  14,220  in  all ;  giving  an  average  pop.  of 
20-21  individtmis  to  every  house.  In  Kdiri- 
biirgh,  where  the  pop.  to  a  house  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  large  town  in  Great  Urituin,  each 
house  has,  at  an  average,  about  16  iiihali.,  so 
that,  in  tliis  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  llcrlin. 
'i'his  density  of  pop.  arises  in  both  cities  from  the 
same  ciiii.se  ;  that  is,  from  the  n|ipr(ipriatioii  of 
dillerent  stories  (  Edinburgh, //»/.«)  nnd  parts  of 
the  bouse  to  the  nccomiiio<lation  of  particuiiir 
fuiiiilies.  Slime  of  the  houses  in  Berlin  have  ,50, 
70,  80,  and  100  inhub.  The  back  houses  urc 
built  round  court-yards,  one  of  which  is  utlncheil 
to  almost  all  the  iiriiiri|ial  houses,  and  do  net 
front  the  streets.  Tlie  city  is  surriiiinded  by  ram- 
parts ;  but  they  serve  only  for  purposes  of  police 
and  revenue,  and  are  quite  u,seless  as  a  means  ut' 
defence. 

Uerlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  its  ,sovereigiis.  The  (lunrter  called  the  lu'w 
town  (Neiistaill)  was  built  by  llie  great  doctor, 
Frederick  William  (  1640— 1688),  who  also  plan- 
ned  the  I'ntfr  ili-r  l.iiiitcn  street,  and  olhcrwisc 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city.  The 
succeeding  iiionarchs,  espvcially  Frederick  I., 
Frederick  the  Cireat,  and  the  reigning  monarch, 
liave  added  many  new  streets,  sipiares,  and  snli. 
urlis,  and  have  embellished  the  city  with  niiiny 
splendid  biiildingsaiid  iiioniinienls.  Aniiingthe 
principal  of  these  are  the  royal  paliu'c,  nn- 
{iii.sing  by  its  vast  niiignitiKle;  (he  miiscnni,  ,1 
iiolili"  building,  begun  in  182;),  and  fiiiislicil  in 
Iii2<l,  coiitiiiiiiiig  a  iiirge  cullecliiiii  nf  viims  iiiid 
a  sriilpliire  iitiil  picture  galli-rv  ;  the  opera  hoiiM'; 
llie  tlientri'  rin.i!  ;  the  royal  liliniry,  n  Iiimiv 
biiilillng,  but  MJili'h  ciintaliiN  one  of'lhc  l.'ir)!i-i 
and  finest  cutlectiuns  uf  books  nnd  inuiuuciijiu 
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in  tlic  world  ;  the  Joacliimsthal,  one  of  the  royal 
gvmnasiums ;  the  royal  academy ;  the  arsenal, 
erected  in  1695,  and  esteemed  the  finest  building 
in   Berlin ;    the  university  buildings ;   the  old 
palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John,  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Charles ; 
the  lirandenburg  gate,  one  of  the  most  colossal 
structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  a  princi|>al 
ornament  of  the  city,  erected  in  1790,  after  the 
Prupylieum  at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale  —  it  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Victory, 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  4  horses,  carried  away  by 
the  French,  in  1807,  and  brought  back  in  triumph 
in  1H14 ;  the  monument  to  the  brave  men  who 
fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  1815,  imme- 
diately outside  the  Halle  gate ;  the  royal  guard- 
house, with  statues  of  Scharnhorst  and  Bulow ; 
the  monument  in  honour  of  Marshal  Blucher, 
and  a  host  of  others;  but,  strange  to  say,  Berlin 
cannot  as  yet  boast  of  a  monument  in  honour  of 
Frederick  the  Great.     The  churches,  of  which 
there  are  37,  are  inferior ;  the  principal  arc  the 
cathedral;   St.  Mary's,  with  a  steeple  292  ft.  in 
height ;  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  consecrated 
in  l'iii3 ;  the  crturch  of  the  garrison ;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Hcdewige.     The  Spree,  which  in- 
tersects the  city,  and  insulates  one  of  its  (|uartcrs, 
is  crossed  by   above  40  bridges,  principally  of 
stone,  but  partly  also  of  iron.     Some  of  them 
are  handsome  structures.     The  "  Long  Bridge," 
of  stone,  has  a  fine  eqiiestrian   statue  of  the 
"  (i  -oat  Elector."    The  Untcr  der  Linden  street 
is  the   finest  in  Berlin,  and  one  of  the   finest 
in  Europe.     "  It  is  J  m.  in  length,  from   the 
lirandenburg  ^ate  to  the  royal  palace ;  the  five 
noble  avenues  in  the  centre  being  composed  of 
chestnuts,  linden,  aspen,  acacia,   and  plantain, 
whose  varied  foliage  contrasts  beautifully  with 
the  luiuierous  elegant  palaces  and  public  biiild- 
in|rs  that  line  each  side  of  the  street.     It  is  the 
lurso  of  Berlin ;   for  here  the  fashionable  and 
the  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and  their  ci\m- 
pages :  here   are  the  palaces  tif  the   Queen  of 
Holland,  Frince  William  of  Prussia;  the  semi- 
naries of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  opera  house,  the  urscnal,  and 
the  king's  palace.    In  short,  in  whatever  direction 
we  turn  our  eyes,  whether  to  the  Brandenburg 
gate  ur  the  museum,  majestic  structures  seem 
vvin|(  in  magnificence  with  each   other,  intcr- 
minjfled  with   the  statues  of   Prussian   heroes 
presenting  altogether  one  of  the  finest  architec- 
tural vistas  of  any  city  in  Europe.     {Cicrmaiit/ 
ami  the  iUrmanf,  i.  .'58.)     Frederick  Street   is 
uhove  'J  in.  in  length,  and  there  are  some  other 
Kne  streets ;  the  Schloss  PIat7,  or  sqiiare  of  the 
paliire,  the  (Jens-d'armes-ninrket.Wilhelin  Platz, 
the  most   fashionable   sijunre   in  the   city,    the 
M|iiare  of  l.a  JMlc  Allin»ci;  &9. ,  are  all   well 
liiiili,  and  most  of  theiii  highly   ornamented ; 
liui,  unluckily,  they  are  not  planted  inside,  and, 
conse<i(iently,   notwithstanding   the  fineness   of 
the  buililings,  have  not  half  the  etlbct  they  would 
have  were  they  properly  laid  out. 

llesidevi  its  military  and  judicial  establish- 
ments, Herlin  has  to  boast  of  many  cele- 
brated literary  institutions.  'J'he  university 
iitahlislied  in  IHIO,  enjoys  a  high  degree  of 
reputation,  and  is  ntteiuk'<l  by  nearly  1,H(M)  stu- 
(U'lit^,  'I'heie  are  also  (i  royal  gyinnasiunis  or 
hi)(h  sehuoU,  with  nuiiiy  interior  academies  and 
schiioN;  uiniiiig  others  one  {  (li-iirrl'C  liislitiil), 
in  whieli  young  artisjins  of  prninlse  reeei\e  gra- 
iuitciu.s  instruction  in  drawing,  iniidelling,  \('. 
Tlie  inilitarv  neuiinary  Inis  nUoiit  ;|;I.'>  pupils. 
The  hospitals  and  other  charilable  institutions 
are  numerous  and  well  contUiilcd.  'I  he  (ir|ili.'in 
HM luin  supportii  about  4(.'0  children  in  the  house, 


exclusive  of  about  700  boarded  out  of  doors. 
Manufactures,  important  and  valuable.  They 
include  woollens,  silk  stuffk,  and  ribands,  cottons, 
porcelain,  cast-iron  goods,  paper,  coaches,  and 
light  carriages,  jeweUery,  watches,  and  clocks, 
hats,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  &c.  The 
cast-iron  goods,  manufactured  at  the  foundry  out- 
side the  Uranienburggate,  comprise  all  sortsof  ar- 
ticles, from  colossal  iiillars  and  statues,  down  to  the 
minute  furniture  or  a  lady's  toilet.  In  delicacy 
of  impression  they  are  unequalled  by  those  made 
in  any  other  country.  The  casts  in  relief  of 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  are  particularly  ad- 
mired. The  porcelain,  for  which  Berlin  has 
long  been  famous,  is  the  produce  of  a  royal  ma- 
nufactory, which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  annually 
costs  the  government  a  considerable  sum.  There 
were  in  Berlin,  in  18.38,  29  steam-engines ~ of 
which  one  only  was  employed  in  the  spinning  of 
wool,  and  not  one  in  the  spinning  of  cotton. 
There  are  10  cotton  s|)inning  establishments  in 
the  city,  but  they  are  all  moved  by  water-power. 
Printing  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Sub- 
joined IS  a  classified  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  trades  carried  on  at  Berlin,  and  of  the 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  each  in 
1838  :  — 
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PAitry-Kingerbrc.-\d  baken  and  confuctlon* 

en  -  - 

llutchcrs  •  -  . 

Tannen,  nirricn,  cordwaln    and  parch. 

ment-niAkffni 
Hhoi'-makert  •  -  ■ 

<i  lovers  -  -  - 

Harncss-maken  and  saddlert 
Tailors  .  •  - 

Lacc-maken  -  -  - 

llat-mnkcrit  •  -  . 

('nr}H.-n(er!>,  sMpwrifthtSi  pump-makert     • 
I'erMins  .Tlnwe*!  to  make  i-arprnterK*  work 
.Toinefi  and  raliinet-Mi.ikiTS 
Wlifelwrights  and  larlwriifbta 
('oo)>crt  -  -  ■ 

Tiimeri  ... 

Masons  .  •  . 

l'er;>on9  allowoil  to  ad  as  masons 
Htcine-culttT"  or  ttorkfis  .  . 

I'oiters  and  btiivp-nianufactnrers 
(ila/lers 
Uofin)  anil  iilKn-palnteni,  house  painters, 

RtUlerti,  and  ilecorators 
I'lMvr,  ull-cliith,  and  oditliilk  manufac. 

tures 
lllacksinltlis  and  arinnurprs 
Lock-snilOiH,    utiltrsniitlH,    natl-smitlis, 

cullerHi  gun -smiths,  spurriers.  tiJeK'utters 
(jirdltTs,     s^«ord<utli!rs,    brass     button* 

makiTs  .  .  - 

t'npiiersniiths 
Hrasiers  and  tietl.fuunders 
I'ewterers  -  -  . 

Tinmen  >  .  >  - 

Mechanics  .  .  . 

\Valrtunakers,  watch  raseand  dial-tnakara 
(iold  and  sllvt-r  workeTi  (Jewellers) 
Lapidaries  nnti  seni-enifravets 
l^'tter  (Ivpe)  fnuniters 
l*rMitlnK-liouses  for  iKKtks  and  music 
('op)H>r.  stiel,  wiKid-cut,  and  printing  In. 

stilulions 
l.llhoMr'Udlic>d  institutions  • 

I'm.H.inden 
t'hemi<  ul  mnnufacturps 
SuMar  relineili's 

Sl.trch  and  line  flimr  manufHcturps 
Pon-elnin  and  earthenware  manufactures 
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Siiinning  l\i1abtiihtmn/». 
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Fur  shwii's 
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At  teamdarff  Oecupaiiom* 
For  linen 

For  coarse  woollen  ituflHi 
For  other  loom  ware*  ■ 


Cloth  Eheu-er  and  cloth  draaer,  —  maiten  S6  ;  wistanU  101, 
Djenofblack,- of  cloth,  and  silk     do.     Ti;       do.       \M. 

CaUoa,  :,iM»,  amd  alker  Slifff  PHuHngl. 
Number  of  institutions,  SI ;    number  of  workmen  employed, 
l,Uii4. 


Commtrciat  Trtutet^ 
Shops  for  mone^,  p  iiicr.  and  money  changing  busines» 
Wholesale  dealers,  without  shops 

Mfrthants  with  open  ShopM, 
For  spires,  BToccries,  and  drui;s 
For  silk,  cotton,  anil  woollen  wares 
Hard  nod  metal  wares  .  -  • 

For  articles  of  drens  and  ornament 
For  other  wares,  not  mentioned  here 
Wlno-merchanta  -  -  - 

Com  dealers  -  -  - 

Wood-merchants  ... 

Brokers  m  wholesale  trade 

book,  music,  and  print-sellers        •  -  - 

Antlquorin 

('IrculatinK  libraries  ... 

(ihopktepers  with  short  wares        ... 
Victualling  shops  and  hawkers 
Fedlars  .... 

Number  ofrehiclet  and  Tessels  for  Kind  and  water) 
carriage  carrying  4,<HX)  Ihs.  load  each  -  f 

Carriers  ...  .  . 

Nuintter  of  horses  kept  by  them 
Inns  for  the  higher  cljssci  of  iHtiple 
fleer-houses  and  baiiin^t-houses 

Vublicans  and  cook-shops  .  -  '      • 

Tapsters  or  uvcm-keeiiers  -  .  . 

Musicians  by  profiession,  who  play  at  festivals 
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For  personal  attendance  on  masters 
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Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  ground  on  whit'h 
it  is  built,  the  dr.iinagc  of  Iterliii  is  very  im- 
perfect; and,  instead  ot  running  off,  the  water  in 
the  streets,  in  wet  weather,  stops  and  stagnates  on 
the  surface.  The  Spree,  too,  being  more  like  a 
great  canal  than  a  river,  conveys  so  slowly  away 
the  tilth  that  is  poured  into  it,  that  in  hot  weather 
the  odours  are  alike  unpleasant  and  unwhole- 
some. Uut  the  greatest  annoyance  in  summer 
arises  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  being 
reflected  by  the  arid  sandy  soil,  becomes  very 
oppressive.  The  streets  used  to  be  badly  pro- 
vided with  troltoirs,  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
case;  the  change  in  this  respect  iias  been  a  very 
odvanlAgeous  tine,  for  the  streets  being  mostly 
paved  with  small  sliaqi  stones,  were  very  unplea- 
sant, and  (to  a  stranger  at  least)  even  painful  to 
walk  upon.  I'here  are  numerous  hackney  coaches 
and  other  street  carriages,  placed  under  judicious 
regulations,  and  as  superior  to  those  or  London 
as  can  be  well  imagined.  The  principal  streets 
are  lighted  with  gus,  and  the  houses  are  :ill  heated 
by  stoves.  'I'he  rent  of  shops  and  hou.'-i  .  varies 
so  very  greatly,  that  no  general  average  can  be 
given. 

\  Traveller  visiting  Ilcrlin  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment, and  without  introtluctioiis,  will,  perhaps, 
exhaust  the  .««///,»  in  a  fortnight,  and  may  then 
/iiiil  it  (lull.  ISiit  a  stranger,  provided  witli  good 
introductions,  will  meet  in  society  with  many 
of  the  ablest  men  of  (ierniany,  most  of  whom 
government  has  attracted  to  the  capital  by  be- 
stowing upon  them  oflicial  situations  or  chairs 
in  the  university,  lierlin  is  in  fact  the  centre 
of  inlelligeiu'e,  the  Athens,  as  it  were,  of  the 
N.  t:f  (iennaiiy.  There  are  but  few  people  in 
lierlin  who  would  be  called  rich  in  llngland, 
but  large  numbers  have  revenues  of  from  'J.iXM) 
to  .'I,0(i0  rixdolliirs  a  year.  It  is  not  the  habit 
among  the  middle  classes  to  ask  strangers  to  dine 
at  their  houses,  hut  to  lake  Iheiii  to  cliilis.  All 
rla.ssei  arc  fxlrenu'ly  well  informed.  In  In.','; 
there  were  in  the  town  llii  Hiithors;  anil  their 
number  has  not  cirlaliily  ilecliiied  in  the  in- 
terval.    The  theatre,  ilcdiciited   to   the  regular 


drama,  is  generally  well  attended.  There  ig 
attached  to  it  a  subscription  room  for  balls  and 
concerts,  which  are  frequently  attended  by  the 
royal  family.  With  the  exception  of  Vienna, 
and  probably  Munich,  there  is  no  city  where 
music  is  more  universally  patronised,  or  ivhere 
the  opera  is  better  performed  or  more  heartily 
appreciated,  than  in  Berlin.  "  Here,"  says  INIr, 
Strang,  "  it  is  not  fashion,  but  a  passion  for  the 
art,  that  prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring  listeners 
to  congregate  in  the  opera-house  —  listeners, 
whose  judicious  applause  is  at  once  illustrative 
of  their  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of,  good 
music."    The  fashionable  dinner- hour  is  3  or  4. 

The  condittoris  are  much  frequented  by  the 
upper  classes.  They  resemble  our  confectioners' 
shops ;  but  are  fur  more  spacious,  and  fitted  up 
with  greater  attention  to  comfort  and  elegance. 
Besides  refreshments  of  ali  sorts,  they  are  well 
supplied  with  domestic  and  foreign  newspapers 
literary  and  scientific  journals,  &c.  Tea  ami 
cuft'ec  constitute  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  the  latter,  when  they  can 
attbrd  it,  is  popular  with  all  ranks.  Chiccory 
and  roasted  acorns  are  not  unfrequently  used  as 
sub.stitutes  fur  coffee.  The  gin  palaces  of  lierlin 
are  nowise  inferior,  if  they  be  not  superior,  to 
those  of  London,  and  arc  quite  as  much,  or  rather 
more  frequented.  Dram-drinking  is,  in  fact, 
very  prevalent,  not  only  in  Berlin,  but  through, 
out  all  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  custom  of 
smoking  prevails  amonjg  all  classes;  and  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  is  immense.  Prostitutes 
are  licensed,  and  arc  but  few  in  number. 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  the  centre  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
the  monarchy.  The  iloyal  Bank,  the  Association 
for  Maritime  Commerce,  &c.,  have  their  principal 
ofliccs  in  it.  The  Spree,  which  is  navigable  for 
flat-botlomed  boats  or  barges,  drawing  g  ft. 
water,  is  connected  by  canals  and  otherwise  with 
the  Elbe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Oder  on  the 
other;  and  exclusive  of  the  facilities  for  com. 
incrce  that  arc  thus  afforded,  newly  constructed 
lines  of  road  lead  from  the  city  to  most  <|uarters. 
The  town  revenues  amount  to  from  600,000  to 
700,000  rixdollars  a  year,  of  which  about  100,COO 
rixd.  (14,500/.)  are  expended  upon  the  relief  of 
the  ))oor.  The  country  round  Berlin  is  unin- 
teresting, sandy,  and  miserably  poor;  so  that 
most  part  of  the  provisions  and  fuel  (tiinberj 
required  for  the  use  of  the  city  have  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  annual  cunsumptiuii,  at 
an  average  of  the  population,  Is  estimated  fur 
each  indi\idual,  at  1(X)  to  1 10  lbs.  butchers'  meat, 
(ex  game,  poultry,  and  fish) ;  88  to  90  lbs.  wheat ; 
and  about  I  HO  lbs.  rye. 

The  police  is  strict,  and  sometimes  carries 
interference  to  what  would  be  reckoned  in  Lii),'- 
laiid  an  unwarrantable  extent.  But  the  puhijc 
traii()uillity  is  seldom  interrupted;  outrages  of 
all  sorts  are  rare ;  and  the  persons  and  |iropeny 
of  natives  and  strangers  are  better  protected  thaii 
in  most  large  towns, 

Owiiij^  to  circumstances  already  alluded  to, 
Berlin  is  but  indiU'erently  healthy,  particiiiarly 
in  sumiiier.     The  deaths  in  1H;!H  were  :  — 
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BERMEO. 

BGRMEO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  on  it(  N.  coast, 
pror.  Biscay,  on  a  rather  shallow  bay,  16  m.  K.  B.  Bilboa. 
Fop.  4,250.  The  inhah.  are  principally  dependent  on  the 
fishery,  which  they  carry  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 
This  town  gave  birth  to  the  only  distinguished  epic  poet 
whom  Spain  has  to  boast,'  Don  Alonzo  d'Ercllla,  the 
author  of  the  Araucatta,  born  here  in  IS2S. 

BERMUDAS  (THE),  or  SOMER'S  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Orcit  Britain,  said  to  be  abnre  3.V)  In  number  ;  in  about 
Ut.  32°  20'  N.,  and  long.  64°  50'  W. ;  600  ni.  E.  from 
g.  Carolina:  they  are  estimated  to  contain  about  20 
so.  m.,  or  from  12,000  to  13,000  acres.  White  pop.  in 
1837,  4,033;  coloured  and  free  blacks,  4,422.  When 
tiewed  from  the  sea,  their  elevation  Is  trlHing,  the  highest 
Uiiil  scarce  attaining  to  a  height  of  500  ft.  Their  general 
lupoct  Is  similar  to  the  West  Indian  islands,  except  that 
thpy  remind  the  voyager  (from  their  proximity,  and  the 
sea  flowing  between  them,)  of  the  lake  scenery  of 
Kuropcan  climates. 

St.  George's  Island,  and  St.  David's,  with  others  of 
minor  importance,  form  several  bays  ;  and  the  harbour 
of  St.  George's  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
British  navy,  but  is  difficult  of  Ingress  and  egress, 
in  roiispqucnce  of  tlio  smallness  of  its  entrance.  The 
primipal  island  (or  main  land,  as  it  is  called)  is  about 
20  m.  in  length,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  ]^  m.  in  width. 
In  the  centre  iif  this  island,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  a  beau- 
tiful bay,  is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  only  places  that  are  fortified  are  Ireland 
Island,  and  St.  George's,  where  forts  hare  lately  been 
built,  which  render  the  islands  almost  impregnable.  At 
the  former  of  these  is  the  naval  dock-yard,  off  which 
there  is  good  anchorage  and  moorings  laid  down  for  15 
or  it)  ships  of  war,  though  the  breakwater  is  extensive 
enough  to  contain  a  large  Heet  of  the  line.  There  are 
2  other  mooring  places  for  king's  ships,  viz.  Murray's 
inc.iorage,  near  the  ferry,  and  Five  Fathoms'  Hole, 
olf  tiie  mouth  of  St.  George's  harbour.  With  the  vx- 
fpption  of  two  or  three  small  detachments,  the  chief 
military  force  is  stationed  at  .St.  (ieorgc's,  and  consists  of 
I  regt.  of  tlie  line,  and  companies  of  artillery  and  en- 
gineers. Tlin  legislature  is  composed  of  H  members  of 
council,  and  36  of  the  assembly,  each  parish  returning  4 
of  the  latter,  who  arc  elected  every  seven  years,  or  when- 
eror  a  now  sovereign  ascends  the  tlirnne. 

There  are  10  established  churches,  and  7  chapels, 
erected  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1834. 
Many  scliools  have  been  established  by  the  archdeacon, 
for  the  education  of  coloured  children,  as  well  as  poor 
whites ;  and  there  are  many  who  receive  instruction 
from  the  young  ladies  of  eacli  parish,  at  Sunday  schools, 
held  at  the  |iarish  churches,  which  are  supplied  with 
books  bv  tlie  Society  for  Promoting  l'lirlstl:m  Kuow- 
In  ■ 


ledge. 


I  the  most  populous  parts  of  tlie  islands  friendly 


Biji'Ieties  have  been  formed  by  tlie  coloured  people,  to 
provide  for  tliose  of  their  sable  brethren  wlio  nave  been 
prevented  hy  illness,  or  who,  at  the  time  of  emancipation, 
were  too  old  to  maintain  themselves.  The  police  lias 
hitherto  been  very  deficient,  but  lately  a  colonial  law  lias 
passed  to  provide  for  police  magistrates  and  constalilcs, 
whose  exertions  have  already  wroujjht  a  bencHclul  change 
in  the  lower  orders. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Ilermudas 
Uh» produce  and  inaiuifacture  of  the  islands)  are — urrow- 
roiit,  pi>t:itocs,  onions,  and  palmetto  and  straw-hut  ina- 
nufiictiires.  'fhey  possess  about  100  sail  of  vessels,  of 
(loin  IIHI  to  IIMI  tons  burden,  gener.dly  employed  in  con- 
veying salt-Hsli  and  <lry  provisions  from  Ilalil'ax  and 
NeHr(Miiiill;iiid  to  the  West  Indies  lor  the  ronsuinption 
oflheneKroi's;  and  carrying  away  mm  and  sugar,  wliieh 
Ihej-  lliid  a  market  for  In  some  of  the  North  American 
provinci'S.  An  ineoiisiderable  whalerllshery,  carried  on 
III  lleriniiila  employs  about  12  whale-boatsaiid  their  crews 
three  ni'Uiths  In  the  year:  the  nuinlier  of  whales  seldom 
exreeds  W  in  tlie  season,  yielding  about  I, iilKI  liarrels  of  oil. 
This  ttsliery,  being  carried  on  very  near  tlio  land,  Is 
cipable  (if  eonslderablc  extension  by  the  employment  of 
ailililiiinal  caiiital.  The  reel's  that  siirroinid  the  islaiuls 
alioiinil  ill  fish  of  great  variety ;  none  Is,  however,  cured 
for  ex)i>irtatiiiii.  The  islanils  abound  in  poultry  of  the 
liesi  kind.  Ileef  and  mutton  may  generally  tie  procured, 
hut  the  only  meat  that  is  plentiful  is  veal.  The  ordinary 
fniilsaiui  roots  of  iiitertiiipical  climates  are  ixeuerully  to 
lie  liiul  in  llerinnda  ;  but  iie.ulies,  oranges,  grapes, 
iiii'lnns,  and  (lg«,  are  abiinilaiit.  The  mails  from  Kiig- 
land  lire  receiviKl  montlily,  I'lVi  lluiifax,  whence  they 
are  einiveyed  by  hired  in.'ill-lioats.  The  wliiti-r  geiie- 
rslly  ninimeiiies  alicnit  NoveinlM-r,  and  lasts  till  April, 
ilun%'  uhicli  lime  llie  i^lalld<  are  siilijei't  to  strong 
N.W.  g.ilcs,  wlileh  olteii  dismast  ships  crossing  tills 
lat. ;  iind  urareely  a  winter  pauses  wltlioiit  elglitei'ii  or 
twenty  ve,^«(l»  being  drivi'ii  in  by  stress  of  weatlier, 
"r  I'irccil  III)  till'  riickH  tlial  run  out  iiiaiiv  iiiiirs 
•»  till'  N.  and  N.W.  The  total  value  of  the 'lm|Mirt.s 
ill  IKI"  nnioiiiiled  to  UT.MlU.  j  exports,  2fi,27l/  :  8lilp» 
liiwaidn,  iJi,  tons,  ll.O.'ili  outwards,  Viit,  tuns,  ll.oul. 
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The  revenue  in  1837  was  17,273/.,  and  thn  expenditure 
19,374/.  The  legislatures  of  these  Islands  and  AntlguU 
were  the  only  colonial  legislative  bodies  that  abolished 
slavery  without  the  intervention  of  anprenticesliip.  The 
proporr.ion  of  the  2O,(MKl,OU0/.  voted  by  parliament  for 
compensation  was  1)0,684/.,  for  4,203  slaves,  valued  at 
27/.4s.lld.each. 

BERN  (Canton  of),  the  largest  and  the  second  in  rank 
in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  the  W.  part  of  Switzer- 
land, between  lat.  40°  19'  and  47°  30*  N.,  long.  6°  60* 
and  8°  28'  E.,  having  N.W.  France;  N.  and  N.  E. 
the  cant,  of  Basle,  Soleure,  and  Aargau ;  E.  Lucerne, 
Untcrwalden,  and  Uri ;  S.  the  Valais  ;  S.W.  Vaud  ;  and 
W.  Fribourg  and  Neufchatel :  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  8S 
m. ;  greatest  breadth  at  its  S.  part  62  m :  area,  2,562  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1S37)  400,000,  three-fourths  of  whosu  are  Protest- 
ants, the  rest  Catholics.  Most  part  of  this  cant.  Is  moun- 
tainous, especially  the  S.,  wliicii  is  intersected  by  tlie  Ber- 
nese Alps,  to  which  belong  tiie  Finsteraarhorn,  Monch, 
Jungfrau,  Schreckhorn,  &c.,  some  of  the  highest  summit! 
in  Switzerland :  in  the  N.  tlic  ranges  belong  to  the  Jura, 
and  are  considerably  lower.  The  region  between  these 
two  mountain  systems  contains  the  valley  of  the  .Aar,  the 
Emmcnthal,  and  other  fertile  valleys,  but  in  no  part 
presents  any  thing  like  an  extensive  plain :  S.  of  tlic 
lakes  of  Tliun  and  Brien?,  begins  what  Is  called  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  a  mountainous  region,  including  tlie 
four  celebrated  valleys  of  the  Simmuii,  Lauterbrunncn, 
Grindelwald,  and  Hasli.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Aar 
and  its  tributaries,  Birse,  and  Doubs:  the  lakes  those 
of  Thun,  Urienz,  and  Bienne  ;  between  tlie  two  former 
of  these  is  the  small  but  highly  cultivated  plain  of  Iiiter- 
lachen.  Tlie  climate  varies  with  the  elevation,  and  is, 
besides,  remarkably  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature :  even  in  the  Interlachen,  where  it  is  the  mild- 
est, after  a  warm  day,  very  severe  frosts  often  occur  at 
night.  Rains  and  fogs  are  frequent ;  but  thevanton,  as 
a  whole,  is  generally  healthy.  It  is  divided  into  28  pre- 
fectures, under  4  principal  divisions;  viz.,  the  Oberland, 
country  of  Bern,  Emnienthal,  and  the  old  bishopric  of 
Basle,  united  to  Bern  liy  the  allies  iu  1815.  Iron  ore  il 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Jura  mountains ;  golddust 
is  met  with  in  the  sands  of  the  Aar  and  the  Emmeiv,  and 
crystals  in  tiie  Grimsel  rocks ;  and  there  are  many  mineral 
springs,  some  used  as  baths,  and  much  frequented.  Thu 
soil  is  in  great  part  stony  and  barren,  and  the  arable 
land  occupies  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  surface, 
and,  though  well  cultivated,  the  produce  of  corn  is  insuf- 
llcicnt  for  the  supply  of  thn  inhali.,  and  Inrge  quanlities 
are  imported,  'i  here  are  in  parts  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees:  white  mulberry,  chestnut,  peach,  flg,  &c.,  and  a 
few  vines  are  raised  on  the  sliores  of  Lakes  'I'hun  and 
Bienne,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent :  in  the  Lau- 
terbrunncn, wheat  is  treated  as  an  exotic,  cultivated  in 
small  beds,  and  trained  on  sticks.  Cattle  of  a  superior 
breed  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  canton,  and  breeding, 
grazing,  and  dairying  are  the  principal  branches  of  In- 
dustry. In  1830,  the  live  stock  was  158,3'20  head  of 
black  cattle,  107,380  do.  siieep,  5.'i,870  floats,  L>0,88U 
horses,  and  55,210  swine.  Tlie  pastures  in  the  Ober- 
land and  Emmcnthal  are  excellent,  and  produce  the 
finest  cattle  ;  the  latter  valley  has  also  a  strong  and  ac- 
tive breed  of  horses,  exported  to  France  for  drauglit  and 
lieavy-armed  cavalry.  I'be  cheese  made  In  this  cant,  is, 
next  to  that  of  Fribourg,  the  best  in  Switzerland ;  tlie 
average  produce  is  estimated  at  50,(KKI  cwt.  a  year :  a 
great  deal  is  sent  from  the  Emmcnthal  Into  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  houses  in  tlie  Oberland  are  generally  of 
wood,  but  In  the  Jura,  and  round  Bern,  of  stone:  thu 
Bernese  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  well  lodged.  Tlie  estate 
of  a  father  is  e-ery  where  divided  into  equal  shares 
among  Ills  children,  witiiout  respect  to  s6x  or  seniority, 
except  in  tlie  ICninienthal,  wliere,  by  a  peculiar  law, 
landed  property  descends  to  the  youngest  son.  Hence, 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  canton,  land  is  very  much 
subdivided,  and  the  holders  in  very  depressed  circum- 
stances :  tliere  are  but  very  few  estates  that  reach  to  150 
acres,  unless  they  belong  to  village  or  town  communities) 
but  the  possessions  oftlie  latter  are  trequently  suDiciently 
liu'ge  not  only  to  defray  thu  annual  expenses  oftlie  com- 
iiiiiiiitv,  including  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  sometlniei 
to  yietd  a  surplus  revenue,  after  all  oiitg(dngs  are  de- 
ducted, which  is  divided  amongst  tlfe  citizens.  Each 
comiiiune  Is  obliged  to  support  Its  own  poor,  who  do 
not  lieeuine  chargeable  upon  other  communes  or  upon 
the  state ;  they  generally  receive  oiit-door  relief,  but  if 
subsequently  prosperous,  are  Ixmnd  to  return  what 
tliey  have  reci^ived.  Maniilaclures  ami  trade  are  of 
little  importance  ;  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  made 
111  the  I'liinieiitlial ;  paper,  around  Hern;  wateiies, 
jewellery,  and  lire-arms  are  made  In  Hern,  I'orentnil, 
\e.  ;  thread  and  printed  calico,  near  Bienne ;  silk, 
especi.illy  for  iiinbrellas,  and  leather.  In  the  lilshiqirtc 
of  liable,  Tliere  is  also  an  extensive  inaiiuriutory  of 
n<!rli  iiltiiral  imiilements  at  llofwyl.  The  exports 
consist  clilelly  of  c.ittle,  cheese,  &C.  ;  iron  from  the  Jura, 
and  a  lew  manuluetiircil  gotnlt ;  thu  Imiivrti  nre  cui  n, 
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■alt,  colonial  produce,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The 
revenue,  in  1836,  amomited  to  8,608,208  Swiw  francs,  and 
the  expenditure  to  2,183,862  do.,  leaving  a  surplua  of 
424,902  do.  ,  ,      ^ 

The  government  is  entrusted  to  a  grand  and  an  ex- 
ecutive council  J  the  former  consists  of  240  members, 
200  of  whom  arc  chosen  by  the  people  In  the  primi- 
tive assemblies  of  the  27   profectures,  and  40   by  the 
Grand  Council  itself;  and  is  presided  over  by  the  lan- 
damann,  who  is  the  first  magistrate  of  the  cant. :  it  meets 
once  a  month,  if  necessary,  but  determines  on  nothing 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Executive  Council,  which 
consists  of  16  members,  chosen  from  among  the  former. 
From  the  latter  the  Council  of  State  is  selected,  when- 
ever Bern  has  the  directorial  power  of  the  Confederacy. 
Members  of  the  Grand  Council  must  be  29  years  old,  and 
have  landed  property  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  5,000  Swiss 
fr.,  excepting  professorsof  the  university,  advocates,  and 
physicians,  of  whom  such  qualitiration  is  not  required. 
The  salary  of  the  landamann  is  4,000  Swiss  fr. ;  that  of  a 
memb.  of  the  Executive  Council  3,000  fr.  a  year  ;  memb. 
of  the  Grand  Council  are  allowed  24  fr.  a  day  during  the 
time  they  are  assembled.   Every  male  from  16  to  •'SO  years 
of  age  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  army.    The  contingent  of 
troops  furnished  to  the  Confederacy  is  5,1. S8  men,  and  of 
money  104,080  Swiss  fr.  ayear.  There  is  a  judicial  tribunal 
in  each  distr.,  and  a  court  of  appeal  In  Bern  ;  the  latter 
consisting  of  iO  memb.,  with  a  president ;  and  besides 
these,  a  malrimonial  tribunal  in  every  parish.    Savings' 
banks  are  general,  and  education  well  attended  to.    In 
1831  there  were  no  fewer  than  700  country  schools,  in 
which  C5,()00  children  were  instructed ;  and  since  then 
education  has  made  a  considerable  progress.    In  1834,  n 
university,  a  gymnasium  or  preparatory  school  for  the 
university,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  instruction  of 
schoolnia^ers,  were  established.    Tlic  university  has  fa- 
culties of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  pliilo- 
gopliy,  eacli  having  3  ordinary,  and  from  2  to  5  extraor- 
dinary professors ;  tlie  salary  of  the  former  is  from  2,400 
to  3,0lKf  Swiss  francs,  and  of  the  latter  from  1,200  to  1,400 
do.    There  is  also  a  veterinary  scliool,  and  sume  distin. 
guishcd  jirivate  etlucational  establishments,  especially 
that  of  51.  Von  Fellenbcrg,  at   Hofwyl.     Dr.  Bowring 
reports  (1836)  that  when  he  visited  the  prison  in  Burn, 
wiilch  contained  320  convicts,  SlU  could  read  ;  and'those 
unable  to  write,  most  «f  wliom  were  strangers,  did  not 
amount   to  50.       Except   about    .5(),()00  liulivlduals  of 
French  extraction,  in  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Bnsle,  the 
inliab.  arc  of  German  stociL ;  and  (iermtm  is  the  pre- 
valent liinguage.    The  German  part  of  tlie  pop.  arc  gene. 
rally  much  superior  in  their  physical  appearance  to  the 
French  portion,  especially  tliose  in  the  Olierlaiid.     The 
Bernese  are  brave,  hospitable,  piihlic-spirlted,  and  really 
good-tempered,    notwithstanding  they  are    subject    to 
violent  tits  of  passmn,  which  sometimes  occasion  the 
effUsion  of  blood.     Catholics  are  less  industrious  than 
the  I'rotcstants.     This  cant,  entered  the  Swiss  Coiifeiie- 
ratinn  In  1353 :  at  first  its  territory  was  very  limited,  but 
afterwards,  by  conquest  and  purchase,  it  acquiretl  nearly 
the  wliole  of  the  now  exi.sting  cant,  of  Vaud  .ind  Aarftau, 
which,  ^n  addition  to  its  present  extent,  it  held  till  1798, 
when  It  was  tai<en  by  the  French.    In  181.^  in  iiidemni- 
fication  of  Vaud  anu  Aargau,  the  Con^iress  of  Vienna 
added  to  its  dom.  the  lown  of  Mienne  with  its  territory, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  U.tsle, 
otherwise  entitljd  tlie  iwilliages  of  thu  Jura.     ( See  Hel- 
vitic   Almanac,  LuWi    Swilxerlatui  i     Dr.  Bowring'i 
Report,  l^c.) 

BiHN,  a  town  of  Switierl.ind,  cap.  of  the  above 
can!.,  and,  alternately  with  Zurich  and  r.ucflrno,  of  the 
Swiss  Confeieration,  on  the  Aar,  .'i2  ni.  S.  Uasle,  and  (it) 
m.  S.  W.  Zurich;  hit.  4r.<' .-i?'  l.V  Nh  \'»vf.  T^  2ft'.  K. 
Top.  20,.')00.  It  stands  1,708  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  a  hill,  widch,  exccut  on  the  W.,  i<  surroumied 
on  all  siiies  by  the  Aar.  A  stone  bridge.  'JflO  feet  \m\f, 
is  erecti-d  over  the  river,  and  tline  g.ites  lead  to  the 
interior  of  the  town.  The  fortitications,  hy  which  it 
was  formerly  surrounded,  were  demolislied  in  IH3.'). 
It  is  the  finest  town  in  Swltieriand.and  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  siie  in  Europe.  Three  principal  streets  extend  in 
a  parallel  line  from  E.  to  \V.,  and  are  uilerse(  ted  by  a 
numlier  of  later.ii  streets.  Tlie  lumses  are  massive 
structures  of  free>tone.  I'i.tzzas  run  aloiii?  thi'  houses  nn 
both  sldi'S  the  principal  street',  which  ari'  .-ilso  .idorned 
with  h.indiome  fountains.  Principal  public  eililice«;  — 
The  rathcdral,  a  fine  t;nthic  structure,  founilccl  in  1421, 
and  fiiilslied  in  |.Vi2,  Hil)  fiict  long,  and  >«)  feet  broad; 
the  steeple,  though  unfinished,  is  190  feet  lilKh.  It  has 
some  fine  glass  p.iiiitinKS.  ami  various  trophies  and  mo- 
numents. The  church  of  the  Holy  (Jliost,  foiimled  in 
1722,  is  alsfi  a  fine  structure,  as  well  as  the  Mint,  l>uilt 
In  1790;  the  general  htirgfrfpUitl  (hospital  of  the 
ritliens),  bu'lt  from  173(1  to  I74II;  another  iiiagnifieent 
Itospital,  called  the  /nsc/ lisl.ind),  foumled  In  1718,  oeru- 
pylnw  one  wliole  street,  and  alTiinllnp  a  splendid  pros(iect 
Iriun  the  Aar;  the  state. house  of  the  avoyer,  prc-viously 
to  liUI  tliu  reiidunco  of,  uid  now  partly  occupied  by 
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massive  edifice,  having  on  the  floor  an  extensive  ooen 
hall,  with  43  pillars,  in  which  the  corn-market  is  held 
twice  a  week :  the  Hitel  de  Muaique,  In  which  a  theatm 
is  established  for  the  winter  season,  is  also  worth  notln> 
Bern  has  also  an  arsenal  and  a  large  town-hall   boiii 
old  edifices.    The  charitable  institutions  are— two'  lari2 
hospitals ;  two  orphan  houses,  one  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls  ;  a  fund  for  the  support  of  poor  students  ;  a  lu 
natic  asylum,  situated  about  2  m.  from  Bern ;  ;uid  aji 
asylum  for  old  poor  persons.     The  university,  gymna 
slum,  &c.,  noticed  in  the  preceding  article,  are  situated 
in  the  town.     Tiiere  are  also  a  Swiss  economical  and 
a   Swiss   historical  society;    with  societies  of  natural 
history,  medicine,  and  arts ;  a  botanic  garden ;  a  public! 
library,  with  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Swiss  historv 
and  a  collection  of  Roman,  Greek,  Gothic,  and  SwIm 
medals,  Roman  antiquities,  and  portraits  of  the  Ilernese 
avoyers,  &c.    There  is  also  a  museum  of  natural  historv 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Bernese  Obertand,  of  the  cantons' 
of  Vaud  and  Valais,  and  of  St.  Gothard;  and  many  nri. 
vate  scientific  collections  well  worth  notice.    The  trade 
of  the  town  is  of  little  importance.    Three  newspapers 
are  published.    Two  fairs  arc  annually  held ;  one  after 
Easter,  and  another  in  November.    Some  woollen  clotli 
and  stockings  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  tanneries' 
breweries,  &c.     About  2  m.  from  Berne  there  is  a  gun.' 
powder  mill,  the  iiowder  made  in  it  being  formerly  reck^ 
oiied  the  best  in  Europe.     The  corporate  property  ol 
the  citizens  is  large,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  3U  millions 
of  Swiss  fr.;   and  the   revenue,  besides  defraying  the 
municipal   expenditure,  supplies  every  citizen,  gratis 
with  fuel,  and  leaves,  over  and  above  all  this,  a  surplus 
sum,  which  is  annually  distributed  among  tiie  citizens  I 
House-keeping  In  Bern    fs   less  chitap  than  in  Zurich 
but  not  so  dear  as  in  Geneva.     The  price  foi  a  pound  oi 
meat  is  3|</.  sterl. ;   bread  1^.  to  !$</. ;  wine  4rf.  to  Ktf. 
a  bottle ;  cheese  4d.  to  8(f .  per  lb.    The  inliab.  are  scrioua 
and  reserved,  and  proud  of  the  ancient  glory  of  tlicir 
city.      The  aristocracy  live  secluded    from  the  other 
classes.  Bern  is  the  birth-place  of  H.iiler  ;  it  has  not,  how- 
ever, to  boast  of  so  many  distinguished  men  as  Zurich 
Basle,  and  Geneva.    Thu  town  has  bears  for  its  anus ' 
and  sonic  of  ttiesn  animals  are  maintained  in  a  place 
C'Mvi Biirennrabra  (bear's  ditch),  on  funds  appropriated 
to  th.it  speciiU  purpose. 

Bern  was  founded  in  1191,  by  the  Duke  Berthold  V, 
of  Zachringen.  Its  history  is  the  same  as  th-it  of  tlie 
canton.  The  environs  are  beautiful,  aftbrding  the  most 
siilcndid  views  of  the  Alps  on  one  hand,  .-md  tlm  Jura  on 
the  other.  There  are  many  fine  public  walks ;  amongst 
which  are  the  I'latrform,  a  terrace  near  tlie  cathedral, 
IfO  feet  above  the  Aar;  and  the  Enifi,  a  tnagiiilicrnt 
walk,  alforiiing  a  fine  prospect  over  the  river,  the  city, 
and  the  lower  mountains,  to  the  high  Alps.  Ilufwyi 
(which  see)  is  ntxnit  4  m.  from  Hern.  There  are  alto 
several  miueral  b.tths  In  the  vicinity,  such  as  iliumeii- 
stein  and  Gurnigel. 

Mr.  Inglis  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  aiivantagrs  of 
Bern  as  a  pl.ace  of  residence.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "(triall; 
superior  to  Basle,  Lucerne,  or  Geneva,  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  w.'Uk  in  wide  airy  streets,  and  at  the  same  tim« 
tic  have  tha  advantage  of  shade,  if  re(|uireii.  Where 
there  are  arealii*  one  may  always  choose  between  bustle 
and  quiet  —  bustle  under  the  arcades  — iiulct  in  the  centre 
of  the  streets  ;  and  in  the  ngrenifiils  ol'a  city.  Hern  has 
decidedly  the  advantage  of  its  rivals.  It  possesses  all 
tliose  public  estalilisliinents  whii  h  make  a  |>lHce  aiiree- 
able  as  a  residence.  It  has  exeelUnt  libraries,  excellent 
academies,  deiightl'iil  promenades,  convenient  and  well 
ordered  baths;  a  theatre;  concerts  and  balls  durini; 
winter;  clever  lecturers  upon  most  of  the  sciences; 
elocpient  and  pious  clergymen  of  almost  every  clenomi. 
nation  ;  and  to  this  list  may  bo  .idded  abundance  of 
shops,  where  all  that  eontriliutes  either  to  cinnlurt  or 
luxury  m.-iy  lie  found."  (See  DescrijiliuH  i\f  II, ni.  hy 
\\  agiier  ;  llhlory  (/  Htm.  by  Stapli>r,  late  Minister  o( 
tlie  Helvetic  Hepiiblic;  Innlii't  Swilzfrliind.) 

HKUNAKI)  ((HtEAT  ST.),  tlie  name  given  to  a 
fame  Ills  pass  of  thu  INnninc  Alps,  leading  over  the  iniinn- 
tains  Ironi  Marligiiy  to  Aosta.  In  its  highest  part  it 
attains  to  an  elevation  of  atiove  8,0li0  ft.,  heinv  alnuiil 
imjiassnlile  in  winter,  and  very  dangerous  in  sprlni;,  Iruni 
the  avalanches.  Very  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  anil 
on  th*  edge  of  a  small  lake;  is  the  famous  hi>>|iup 
rounded  in  I'(i2,  liy  St.  Hcriiard,  and  occupied  by  brpllinn 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augintiiie,  whose  eBjM'elai  duty  it  iiln 
assist  and  ri'lleve  travellers  crossing  the  nioiiiilaiii.  In 
searching  for  travellers  who  have  lost  tiieir  wav,  or  liiin 
liuried  In  the  snow,  they  avail  tlieinseives  ot  the  u>i>l- 
am  e  ol  a  |ieruliar  breed^of  dogs  of  extraordinary  site  ami 
sagacity.  'I'he  brethren  have  falthfuily  di-chart'id  llf 
arduous  duties  imiioseii  on  tliem,  ami  have  resiniil 
liundredi  of  travvlleri  from  a  premature  death,    ilii 
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hospice  la  a  masslTe  stone  building ;  it  poiiesaes  aome, 
but  not  much,  independent  property,  and  ia  principally 
dependent  on  collections  made  in  the  Swiss  cantoni  and 
other  states,  ami  on  donations  from  the  richer  class  of 
travellers.  In  1800,  when  the  road  was  not  nearly  so  Rood 
ai  it  has  since  been  made.  Napoleon  led  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  its  artillery  and  cavalry,  into  Italy  by  this  pass. 
The  hospice  contains  a  monument,  erected  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  in  honour  of  Deaaaix,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  (Brockakm'M  Paiies  qf  the  Alps;  Murray'! 
Haiulkaok,  &c.) 

BEUNAU,  a  town  of  the  Pruasian  Statea,  proT. 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Panko,  15  m.  N.K.  Berlin.  Pop. 
3,000.  It  is  in  part  fortified,  and  has  fabrics  of  silK, 
relvct,  calicoes,  linen,  &c.,  with  numerous  and  cele- 
brated breweries.  In  the  church  and  town-house  are 
tents,  bows,  arrows,  &c.,  taken  from  the  Hussites. 

BKRN  AY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Kure,  cap.  arrond., 
on  tlie  Charentonne,  26  m.  W.N.W.  Kvreux.  Pop. 
(town  ex  cant.)  6,063.  This  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has 
latterly  been  a  good  deal  improved,  ft  haa  a  court  of 
nrimary  juriadiction,  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  commu- 
nal college,  and  a  theatre*;  with  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  linens,  cotton  yarn,  paper,  wan,  &c.,  and  bleach- 
liclils  and  tanneries.  The  arrond.  of  Hcrnay  was  esti- 
mated by  M.  Dupin,  in  1827,  to  have  8,714  manufactur- 
ing work-people,  the  yearly  value  of  whose  produce 
amounted  to  5,6S1,153  frs. ;  and  if  this  estimate  was 
nearly  accurate  when  framed,  both  tliese  sums  must 
now  be  considerably  greater.  The  greatest  of  the 
French  fairs  for  horses  is  held  here  on  the  Wednesday 
of  the  fifth  week  of  Lent.  It  is  said  to  be  attended  by 
from  40,000  to  80,000  jockeys,  amateurs,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, some  of  them  from  great  distances.  There  is 
an  immenae  show  of  Normandy  horses.  (Hugo,  art. 
Eure.) 

BF.KNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  cap.  duchy  Anhalt 
BeriilH.rg,  on  the  Saale,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  23  m. 
S.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  6,000.  It  consists  of  three  parts ; 
two  on  the  left,  and  the  other  on  a  hill  on  the  right, 
bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
The  flrst  two  parts  are  surrounded  by  walls  ;  the  other, 
or  the  Mount  town,  has  a  castle  on  Its  summit,  and  is 
open.  Bernburg  Is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  clean. 
It  is  the  Bciit  of  the  ducal  government,  and  has  scver.-U 
literary  and  charitable  institutions,  with  some  manu- 
factures and  trade. 

BEllNE,  a  town  of  Franco,  dep.  Bouches  du  Khone, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  R.  side  of  the  lagune  of  the  same 
name,  16  m.  N.W.  Marseilles.  Pop.  1,928.  It  ia  agree- 
ably situated,  and  is  regularly  built,  but  the  vicinity  of 
the  lagune  makea  it  unhealthy.  It  was  formerly  for- 
tiHeil.  and  its  ramparts  still  exist. 

BRKNF.CASTEL,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
prov.  Lower  Ithine,  on  the  Moselle,  21  m.  N.E.  Trevea. 
Pop.  2,noo. 

IIHIINKSTADT,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
prov.  Silosia,  rog.  Breslau,  on  the  Wida,  24  m.  E.  Bres- 
lau.  I'op.  3,3flO.  It  has  an  old  castle,  two  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  manufactures  of  clotli  and  linen. 

IIEHTIIOUD,  or  BUIUJDOllF,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, cant.  Berne,  on  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Kmmen, 
1.1m.  N.E.  Berne.  Pop.  2,000.  There  is  a  )iublic  library 
and  a  castle,  In  which  Pestaloizl  laid  the  Inundations  of 
hi)  establishment.  A  newspaper  called  the  Volkffreund 
(Friend  of  the  People)  is  publlshcil  hero.  The  com- 
mercial business  of  the  place  Is  rather  important.  It 
being  the  depAt  for  the  F.mnicnthal  ciieese. 

BKItTINOKO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  prov. 
Roinaitna,  on  a  mountain  having  tlie  Honco  at  its  foot, 
7  m.  .S.K.  Korli;  lat.  44°  lO*  N.,  long.  12°  9'  I.V  E. 
Pop.  4,000.  It  Is  th(!  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  lias  a  catlie<lr.)l, 
anil  four  parish  churches.  The  wines'  produced  in  its 
t'livlnnKs  have  a  considerable  reputation. 

IIKIIVIK,  or  INVKHBEItVlK.  a  royal  bor.  and 
soa-pnrt  of  Scotland,  ro.  KIncardliu",  on  tlie  coast- 
road  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  on  the  .S.  bank  of 
tlie  small  river  BervIe,  where  It  joins  the  sea.  Pop. 
(inehiding  (iourdon),  998.  It  was  created  a  roy.il  burgh 
III  i:W2  by  David  II.,  who,  .ifler  having  narrowly  es- 
caped shipwreck  on  the  coast,  and  having  been  kindly 
treated  liv  the  inhal)itants  of  this  small  llshing  vilLngc, 
Icstihed  his  gratitude  by  conferring  on  it  the  honour 
in  qui  "iiion.  The  inhabitants  liave  from  the  earliest 
period  liceii  employed  chiclly  as  Ushers.  They  eng.-igc 
not  only  in  the  salmon  and  whale  llshiiigs  in  the  mouth 
(if  the  river  .ind  on  the  coast,  but  In  file  herring  fishery 
on  the  X.  shores  of  Scotland.  Manufactures,  also,  have 
been  Introduced  into  the  burgh  ;  namely,  the  duck  ami 
ilowlas  linen  weaving,  which  nflbrds  employment  to  112 
pirinns.  This  employment  Is  furnished  by  manurartiirers 
iif 'MiinlrMse,  Arbroath,  and  Alierdecii.  In  nildllloii  to 
|»'riiKliial  markets,  there  Is  agrain-inaikel,  which  li  well 
iitlinded.  The  quantity  of  grain  aiuiiially  |iurcliasi'(l  here 
i«aliiiut40,llOflqrs.,ul'wliich  nearly  tlui  whole  is  shipped  at 

*  HuKo  uvft  nothing  of  the  Iheittre,  nor  1.4  it  mnUlniiiMl  by  some 
<A\m  aullioritii'i,,  but  i*  li  a|)ccltiul  in  the  tiict^  Oro^rayhl'ilu:, 
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Gourdon,  a  port  about  I  m.  S.  of  the  town,  where  have 
lately  been  erected  large  and  excellent  granaries.  The 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  BervIe  is  very  Inferior  to 
that  at  Gourdon,  and  admits  only  small  vessels  and  boats. 
The  staple  business  of  this  latter  place,  however,  is  fiah- 
Ing.  BervIe  jolna  with  Montroae,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  and 
Brechin,  in  aending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Regiatered 
electora  in  1838,  40. 

BERWICK,  a  marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  and 
N.E.  East  Lothian  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the 
S.E.,  S.,and  W.,  part  of  England  and  the  cos.  of  Rox- 
burgh and  Mid-Lothian.  Area,  282,880  acres,  of  which 
about  120,000  are  arable.  The  N.  parts  of  the  co.  are 
occupied  by  the  cold,  bleak,  unproductive  range  of  the 
Lammermoor  hills;  but  the  Merse,  or  level  portion, 
lying  between  the  Lammermoor  hills  and  the  Tweed,  by 
which  the  co.  is  separated  from  England,  comprising 
about  100,000  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  districts  in  the  empire.  The  farms  in  the 
Merse  are  large,  the  farmers  opulent  and  intelligent,  and 
the  land  cultivated  according  to  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  the  modern  husbandry.  Wheat  and  turnips 
arc  here  the  great  objects  of  attention ;  but  barley  and 
oats  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  Steam 
power  is  employed  in  several  thrashing-mills  in  this  co. 
Few  small,  but  no  very  large  estates.  Average  rf  nt  of 
land  in  1810  (from  which,  probably,  it  does  not  differ 
materially  in  1H39),  16s.  6d.  an  acre.  The  Lammermoor 
hills  arc  principally  depastured  by  sheep  of  the  Cheviot 
breed.  The  co.  is  rather  scantily  supplied  with  wood, 
but  some  proprietors  liave  made  considerable  planta- 
tions. Manufactures  and  minerals,  of  no  importance. 
Principal  rivers,  Tweed,  Whittadder,  Bl.ickadder,  and 
Leader.  Berwickshire  contains  33  pars.;  and  had.  In 
1831,  6,1.')!)  inhab.  houses,  7,388  families,  and  34,048 
inhab.  The  co.  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered electors,  1838-39,  1,167 ;  and  the  bor.  of  Lauder 
joins  with  Haddington  and  other  bors.  in  returning  a 
mem.  Uunse  is  the  co.  town.  Valued  rent,  178,366/., 
Scotch.     Ann.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  1815,  245,379/. 

BERWICK-UPON-TVVEED,  a  fortified  town  and 
sea-port  of  England,  N.E.  extremity  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  close  to  its  mouth, 
300  m.  N.  by  W.  London ;  1,-it.  55°  40'  21"  N.,  long. 
10.59'  41"  W.  Pop.,  in  I8L'I,  8,723  ;  in  1831,  8,920 :  houses 
at  the  latter  d.ite,  1 ,268.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  and  flat 
summit  of  an  elevation  rising  abruptly  from  the  sstuary  of 
the  river  ;  many  of  its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
but  the  principal  one  is  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  town  has  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  contains  many  well-built  houses.  It  ia 
connected  with  its  suburbs,  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  by  a  stone  bridge  of  15  arches, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I, :  these  are  meanly  built 
villages,  the  Inhab.  being  almost  wholly  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  or  the  businesses  connected  with  them. 
Spittal,  however.  Is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  visiters 
for  sea-bathing,  and  there  are  a  few  respectable  lodging- 
houses  for  their  iiccommodation.  The  pop.  of  these 
suburbs,  in  1831,  amounted  to  4,0(10 ;  and  as  they  arc  now 
includedin  the  pari,  bor.,  the  pop.  of  the  latter,  at  the 
above-mentioned  date,  was  12,920  ;  and  it  is  bi'lievcd  to 
have  undergone  very  little  change  in  the  interim. 
The  present  fortifications  of  Berwick  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  are  .iboiit  IJ  m.  in  circ,  forming 
an  irregular  pentagon  :  a  battery  of  22  guns  commands 
the  English  side,  and  a  4  ami  6  gun  batte^^y  defends  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  '1  he  ramparts  form  an  agree- 
able promenade.  Tiio  Tweed  is  navigable  as  far  as  the 
bridge,  beyond  which  the  tide  flows  about  7  m.  The 
harbour  Is  defended  by  a  pier  j  m.  in  length,  with  a  light- 
house at  the  head,  projecting  in  a  S.E.  direction  from 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  river's  mouth.  Hut  nolwithstand- 
ing  the  protection  afforded  by  this  barrier,  and  thuugii 
there  bo  18  ft.  water  over  the  bar  at  ordinary  tides,  and 
'i()  at  springs,  the  harbour  is  very  Indifl'erent :  the  channel 
is  very  narrow  :  «  large  portion  of  the  harbour,  particu- 
larly on  the  Berwick  side,  dries  at  low  water,  and  is  rocky 
and  iucap.ible  of  being  deepened ;  and  alter  heavy 
rains  the  frcshea  run  out  with  great  violence.  The 
chief  public  structures  are,  the  church  (in  the  de- 
corated  (iothic  style),  built  in  the  time  of  the  Comm(m« 
wealth,  and,  consequently,  without  a  tower  ;  7  dissenting 
chapels  ;  a  free  granunar-scbool  ;  and  fi  other  free 
schools,  supported  by  the  corporation,  and  educating  in 
all  alKiiit  3<l(ichildrrii.  The  town-hall,  in  the  centre  of 
the  high  street,  witli  a  spire  and  ring  of  bells :  the 
under  part  of  which  (called  the  Exchange)  is  used  as  a 
market-place  ;  over  it  .ire  halls  for  the  courts  of  justice 
and  corporation  meetings  ;  and  above  these  Is  the  gaol : 
a  pauper  luu.itic  asylum  ;  a  dispcn-'ary,  through  which 
iiicdiral  relief  is  ati'orded  to  the  poor  resident  within 
12  in.  ;  a  theatre  ;  a  public  library ;  and  assembly  rooms. 
There  are  aiiiiiial  races  in  .Inly,  the  course  iH'tng  at 
Lambcrloii,  .'iiii.  distant.  There  Is  a  good  supply  of 
water,  brought  from  a  spring  I J  ni.  off,  to  several  public 
conduits,  conveyed  by   pliicj  to  the  more  reapectahlt 
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houses.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  are  infantry 
barracks.  There  i>  an  iron  foundry  near  tlie  bridKC,  on 
the  Twecdmoutli  side,  which  emplnvs  from  fiO  to  70 
hands,  and  at  which  steam-engines,  mill  machinery,  &c., 
are  made.  This  is  the  only  manufactory  of  any  kind 
in  the  place  or  neighbourhood,  although  there  are 
leveral  coal  mines  within  3  or  3  m.  of  the  town,  on 
that  side  the  river,  and  also  available  water-power.  The 
fisheries  form  the  principal  business  ol  the  place.  Those 
of  salmon  in  the  Tweed  nave  long  been  amongst  the  most 
celebrated  and  productive  of  any  in  the  empire.  Latterly, 
indeed,  both  their  produce  and  rental,  though  still  very 
considerable,  have  greatly  declined.  The  principal  fish- 
cries  are  within  a  short  distance  of  Berwick  ;  and  the 
fish,  excepting  a  small  portion  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, is  all  packed  in  ice,  and  shipped  for  the  metro- 
polis. (Si-f  TwEKU.)  Trout,  whiting.  .%c.  also  abound 
in  the  Tweed. 

Tlie  sea  fishery  of  the  bay  consists  chiefly  of  cod,  ling, 
holibut,  haddock,  and  whiting :  crnbs  and  lobsters  also 
abound,  and  these  last  arc  forwarded  to  the  London 
market.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  staves, 
iron,  hemp,  and  tallow,  from  Norway  and  the  n.iltic,  and 
of  groceries,  &c.,  coastwise  ;  the  exports,  of  salmon, 
corn,  wool,  and  otiier  agricultur.il  products,  coals  to 
London  and  a  few  other  ports,  coastwise.  Ale,  from 
the  Ednam  brewery,  and  whisky,  from  the  distilleries  of 
Gunsgreen  and  Kelso,  have  also,  of  late  years,  formed  part 
of  its  exports  to  the  metropolis.  There  used  also  to  he  a 
large  export  of  eggs,  but  it  has  been  nearly  annihilated 
in  consequence  of  their  being  obtained  cheaper  from  the 
Continent.  One  vessel  belonging  to  the  port  is  en- 
gaged in  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  customs  duties,  in 
183(5,  were  7,18<K.  Ilj.  M.  There  belonged  to  tne  port, 
in  tlie  same  year,  .59  vessels  of  4,026  tons  burden.  By  a 
treaty  l>etween  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  II.,  of  Scotland, 
it  was  made  a  free  town,  independent  of  both  kingdoms ; 
but,  hy  tlie  recent  Municipal  Ilefurm  Act,  it  is  constituted 
an  English  co.  for  all  purposes  except  parliamentary 
elections.  Its  present  municip.il  limits  comprise  that 
portion  of  the  par.  on  which  the  town  stands  and  the 
suburbs  of  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  excluding  all  the 
agricultural  portions.  It  is  divided  iuto  3  wards,  and 
has  18  councillors. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  derived  from  town 
and  harbour  dues ;  rental  of  tlie  lislierles,  tenements,  and 
tithes  in  Berwick  ;  i.inds  (including  collieries)  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  and  a  tract  called  Meadows  and  Stints  ; 
the  whole  averaging  1 0,<)0(U.  a  year.  Their  debt,  in  183,'), 
amounted  to  5.'>,4i  I/.  Tlie  tract  last  named  lies  nonr  the 
town,  and  was  granted  to  the  corporation  by  James  I.  It 
is  divided  in  3  portions :  the  first  is  let  in  farms,  and  the 
rent  appropriated  to  defray  the  general  cxiicnscs  of  the 
corporation  ;  the  second  is  sub-divided  in  parcels  of  1^  to 
2J  acres,  whose  value  varies  from  1/.  M».  to  9/.:  there 
are  9A4  of  these,  called  meadows  ;  the  third  i.s  parted  in 
farms  of  about  40  acres  each,  the  rents  of  whicli  are  e.ich 
divided  in  II  or  2'J  equal  parts,  called  stints;  of  these, 
there  are  .%l.  These  meadows  and  stints  are  allotted  to 
the  burgesses  for  life,  with  remainder  to  their  widows  ; 
and.  as  vacancies  occur,  are  allotted  to  others  nt  annual 
public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose,  ami  called  '•  meaiinw 
and  stint  guilds."  The  first  English  charter  of  Berwick 
was  in  30th  Edw.  I.,  by  which  it  was  made  a  free  borougli, 
with  a  market  and  fair :  others,  in  .loth  Edw.  III.  .iiid  22d 
Edw.  IV.,  confirm  tlie  laws  and  privileges  originally  en- 
joyed under  Alexander  I.  of  .Scotland.  The  governing 
charter,  previously  to  tlie  Municipal  nel'orin  Act,  was 

f:rante<l  in  2d  James  I.  The  assessment  of  the  town  for 
ighting,  paving,  &c.,  averages  about  4.VI/.  a  ye,ir.  The 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  Berwick,  in  183."),  was 
2!l,ti6r)/. ;  in  Twenlmouth  townsliip,  12,08ii/.  i;ij.4,/.  Under 
the  I'oor  Law  Amendment  Act,  Berwick  is  the  central 
town  of  a  union  of  20  parishes  and  chapelrie :  its  own 
rates  aver.ige  3.f>38/.,  and  it  has  9  guardians.  Tlie 
town  lias  returned  2  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C  since  the 
reign  of  Mary.  I'reviously  to  the  Heforni  Act,  the  privi- 
lege  was  restricted  witiiin  the  limits  of  the  aiieient  lior., 
and  to  the  free  burgesses.  Bateable  tenciiu>iit.H,  in  1831, 
458  ;  registered  electors  in  1>«38,  726. 

Tho  first  authentic  notice  of  Berwick  occurs  in  the 
early  part  of  tlie  12th  century,  when  it  lielonged  to  .Scot- 
land, and  was  the  chief  town  of  Lothian.  During  the 
reigns  of  Alex.  I.,  David  I.,  and  Malcolm  IV.,  it  had  a 
castle  and  several  churches  and  religious  establishinents. 
It  was  at  that  perlodlhechiersea-port  of  Scotland,  anil  one 
of  the  four  royal  burglis.  Its  castle  w.is  surrendered  to 
England  in  1174,  under  u  treaty  lor  the  ransom  nf  Win, 
the  Lion  ;  siilisei|ueiitlv  to  wliicli  it  was  repeatedly  taken 
and  re-taken,  being,  Irom  its  frontier  slliiathni,  almost 
Invarialily  llie  first  oliject  of  attack  at  enTy  renewal  of 
hostilities,  (ill,  on  tin'  arcesainn  of  James  Vllnl  .Scotland 
to  the  English  throne,  its  In'.poriaiue  in  (Ills  resiji'ct 
ceosMl.  During  the  last  civil  »ar  it  was  g.irrisoiied  hy 
the  parlii.iiientiiry  forces.  ( llidniilh's  Hariiir  llisl.  i 
Bainri't  Hml.  Sorlh  Uui/uinii  I'ailianicntary  I<il>o)U 
ami  Paperi.) 
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BERWICK  (NORTH),  o  royal  burgh,  par.,  and  sea. 
port  of  Scotland,  co.  Haddington,  at  the  S.  entrance  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  22  m.  E.  Edinburgh.  It  wascreated 
a  burgh  by  James  VI.  Fop.  of  burgh  and  par.  in  iHsi 
1,824.  The  burgh  consists  of  two  main  streets,  one 
running  E.  and  W.,tho  other  leading  N.  to  the  harbour. 
It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  hat  no  manufaci 
tures.  Its  pier  la  good  ;  but  its  harbour,  which  is  dry  nt 
low  water.  It  difficult  of  access.  From  its  being  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  best  coi-n-growing  districts 
of  Scotland,  grain  it  a  considerable  article  of  export. 
It  It  a  good  deal  frequented  in  summer  as  a  bathing! 

Slace.  It  joins  with  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Lauder,  and 
edburgh,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.of  C.  Registered 
electors,  1838-39,  30.  About  2  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  burgh 
stands  the  famous  castle  of  Tantallan,  one  of  tlie  strong- 
holds of  the  Douglas  family  ;  and  nearly  opposite  Tan. 
tailan  is  the  Uass,  which  see. 

UESAN^ON,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dcp.  Doubs,  on 
tho  river  of  that  name,  by  which  it  it  intersected,  47  m 
E.  Dijon.  Lat.  47°  13'  45"  N.,  long.  0°  2'  45"  E.  Pop'. 
(town  e*  cant.)  24,720.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified 
and  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  France  on  the  side  of 
Switzerland.  The  works  were  improved  by  Vaubiin  • 
hut  they  have  been  since  much  extended  and  strcngthl 
ened.  Exclusive  of  tlio  fortifications  round  the  city,  it 
has  an  extremely  strong  citadel,  on  an  almost  inacces- 
sible rock,  and  outworks  on  some  of  the  adjiiining 
heights.  Tlie  town  is  generally  well  built;  but  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  "  et  ses  construclUmi 
ont  unc  s^tie'ritJ,  line  untfurmfli  de  style,  qui  h-ur  (hnn: 
une  ^rande  monotonie."  The  part,  called  the  cilv,  ii 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Doubs;  the  cominunicmiun 
with  the  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank,  called  ArOiics, 
being  kept  up  by  an  old,  n.irrow,  Inconvenient  bri'lpo. 
Principal  buildings,  the  cathedral,  hotel  of  the  prefect, 
hall  of  thj  courts  of  justice,  the  royal  college,  erectpil  iij 
1697,  the  arsenal,  h6tel  de  ville,  barr.tcks,  theatre,  piililic 
lihr.iry,  containing  .50,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  iniinu- 
scripts,  and  several  fine  public  fountains.  Tiie  hospitiU 
of  St.  Jacques  is  a  vast  establishment,  witli  5U(I  beds, 
and  is  said  to  be  extremely  well  managed.  A  Hnraan 
triumphal  nrcli,  though  a  good  deal  mutilated,  still 
exists,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  portico  to  the  cathedral. 
Besanpon  is  the  seat  of  an  arciibishopric,  of  a  royal 
court  for  the  depts.  of  Doubs,  Jura,  and  Haute  Sanho, 
with  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
The  university,  wiiich  existed  previously  to  the  roio- 
lutinn,  has  been  replaced  by  an  acaiUmie  univcrsilaire, 
or  faculW  dcs  letlrcs  1  and  it  has  also  a  royal  college  of 
the  second  class,  with  about  250  pupils ;  a  dioce.on 
seminary,  a  secondary  medical  iciiool,  a  primary  modii 
school,  two  schools  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  iliunb, 
a  royal  academy  of  science  and  belles-lettres,  a  lyccuin, 
a  society  of  agriculture  and  arts,  a  museum  of  .uitj. 
quities,  and  a  free  school  of  design  and  sculpture  lor 
120  pupils.  There  Is,  adjoining  to  the  town,  a  house  of 
correction  and  refuge.  Watch-making  introduced  from 
Switzerland  about  45  years  ago,  is  the  most  important 
braneii  of  industry  carried  on  here.  It  employs  aliout 
2,0(K)  hands,  who  annually  furnisli  above  fil),(XiO  uatclios. 
About  2(K)  work-people  are  employed  in  the  carpet  ma- 
nufactiire,  and  there  are  besidei  I'abrics  of  jewellery, 
hosiery,  hats,  hardware,  including  coach  and  earria;ti: 
spring.i,  gloves,  &c.  Its  l>rewerie8  and  tanneries  are 
both  on  an  extensive  scale.  Among  other  articles,  it 
annually  furnislies  aimiit  (ii  10,000  liotties  of  Seltzer  w.-itcr; 
it  is  also  the  teat  of  a  considerable  and  growing  com- 
merce. 

Bes.an(;on  Is  very  .ancient.  It  was  laid  waste  by  .Atlila ; 
and  has  sinei-  uniler|!oiie  many  vicissitudes.  It  eaini', 
along  with  Fraiiche  Cointe,  into  tlie  possession  of 
France  In  iC7t.  (//u^'u,  art.  Vuulis ;  Diction,  du  Com- 
merce ;  Diet,  (ii'og. ) 

BESSARABIA,  or  EASTERN  MOLDAVIA,  liic 
most  south-westerly  prov.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  baviiiK 
E.  the  Dniester,  S.  the  Itl.ick  .Sea  and  the  Danube,  \V. 
the  I'ruth,  and  N.  (iailicia.  The  estimates  of  its  .-iria 
differ  exceedingly,  llassei  giving  it  891,  and  later  au- 
thorities only  433  Germ.  sq.  in.!  I'erhaps  it  may 
amount  in  all  to  from  12,()IK)  to  14,000  Iliit.  si|.  m. 
I'di).  in  INSO,  .MU.IXHI.  Exclusive  of  the  great  rivers  by 
wliicli  it  Is  nearly  surroniideil,  it  is  intersected  by  several 
consideralile  streams,  most  of  whicii,  liowever,  are  eilliir 
wholly  dried  iiii,  or  greatly  diminished  during  the  lieals 
of  summer.  'I'heN.W.  portion,  contiguous  to  (Iailicia, 
is  hilly,  or  ratlier  mountainous,  ami  is  occupied  liy 
extensive  forests,  but  elsewhere  tho  surface  is  nearly 
fiat  ;  soil  aliundaiitly  fertile,  and,  with  the  exception  ul 
tlie  tiaet  almig  the  DaiiulH*,  which  is  marshy  and  en- 
cumbered with  lakes,  it  is  suilalde  for  most  agrnnltur.il 
purposes.  *•  No  trees,  a  tew  shrubs  only,  are  id)si'rvni 
near  the  rivers;  the  liikes,  or  stagii.int  waters,  are 
covered  with  reeds,  and  in  the  plains  helueeu  the 
marshes,  (he  nx,  iiufi'alo,  and  I  ison,  wander  anioiik' 
pastures  where  the  liirliage  ri^es  Id  (lie  heii^ht  of  Ihtir 
imriis.      In  the  cultivated  land  millet  yields   IW,  wi 
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arlcy  60  fold.  The  horio  and  the  ihcep  extit  in  a  wild 
itate."  (Malle-Brun,  \l.37{).,  Rng.  trims.)  But  there 
can  be  no  question  that  these  returns  are  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  Wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  are  the  only 
species  of  corn  that  are  raised  ;  and,  according  to  Hassel, 
tht'V  yield  from  8  to  20  for  1 ;  and  even  thiii,  we  have 
little  douht,  is  decidedly  beyond  the  mark.  According 
to  the  offlcial  accounts,  1%),14I  chetwerts,  sown  in  1829, 
produced  a  return  of  661,320  chetwerts,  that  it,  of  about 
5  to  1  ;  and  in  1830  the  return  was  not  so  great.  Hemp, 
flax,  and  tobacco,  are  produced  in  considerable .  quan. 
titles.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is  the  principal  business 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  they  are  largely  exported  with 
hldos,  tallow,  &c.  With  the  exception  oi  tanneries, 
distilleries,  and  tallow  and  soap-works,  there  are  either 
no  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country,  or  none 
worth  notice.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  produced 
from  the  lakes  contiguous  to  Akerman  (which  see). 
A  good  deal  of  inferior  wine  Is  made.  Education  is  at 
the  very  lowest  ebb ;  there  being  in  1830  only  838  pupils 
at  all  the  seminaries  in  the  prov.  {Schnitzkr,  La  Russie, 
ic.  i  Jiuisinn  Official  Reiuma.) 

])ESSE,  a  town  of  France,  dfp.  Puy  de  D6me,  cap. 
cant.,  20  m.  S.S.W.  Clermont.  Pop.  2,027.  It  is  built 
of  basalt,  in  the  middle  of  a  volcanic  country  ;  and  the 
environs  otTer  several  natural  curiosities.  It  lias  some 
trade  in  cattle  and  cheese. 

BKS.SINKS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Vienne, 
can.  cant.,  im  the  Oartcmpe,  10  m.  E.  Uellac.  Pop.  2,713. 
bE THLEllEM,  (Beit-el.Lihm,  House  of  Bread,)  a 
famous  town  of  Palestine,  G  m.  S.  Jerusalem  :  lat.31°44' 
N.,long.  3.'j<3  ly  E.  Pop.  from  3,000  to  4,000,  of  whom 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Arme- 
nian Christians.  A  splendid  church,  erected  by  the 
empress  Helena,  stands  over  a  grotto  or  cave,  said  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  Christ.  Connected  with  the  church 
are  cimvcnts  for  the  three  sects  of  Oliristians  noticed 
.ibove,  of  which  that  belonging  to  the  Latins  is  a  iine 
building ;  but  more  resembling,  externally,  a  fortress 
than  a  religious  establishment.  Some  remains  of  an  old 
aqueduct,  formerly  16  or  18  m.  in  length,  exist  on  the 
\V.  side  of  the  town ;  but  the  chief  buildings  consist  of 
almost  innumerable  chapels,  and  other  memorials  of  holy 
persons,  and  of  the  events  for  which  the  place  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  celebrated  in  sacred  history.  The  houses 
of  tlie  inhab.  are  mean  in  the  extreme. 

The  country  round  llcthlehcm  is  extremely  fruitfiil, 
fielding  figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  scsamum  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  but  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  neglected  land, 
cultivation  is  wanting.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  water  ; 
three  extensive  reservoirs,  called  the  pools  of  Solomon 
(Kccies.  ii.  6.),  and  a  copious  fountain,  said  to  be  the 
"  sealed  fountain  "  of  the  same  prince  ( Sol.  Song,  iv.  12.), 
licnn  the  S.,on  the  N.W.  is  a  mrge  cistern  of  rainwater, 
said  to  be  the  "  well  by  the  gate,"  wheno!  David's  mighty 
men  drew  water,  while  the  place  was  in  the  hands  ol  the 
I'liili^tines  (2  Sam.  xxlii.  I(i.) ;  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bonrliood  abounds  in  spiings  and  rills. 

Tiie  tract  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  is  the 
valley  of  Kephaim  (Giant's  I'alley,  Josh.  xv.  B.),  the 
sreni'  of  many  combats  between  the  Jews  and  Philistines. 
(i  Sam.  V.  18.  et.  ai.)  Here  are  shown  many  pretended 
relics  of  the  scriptural  age  ;  as  the  house  of  Simeon,  the 
tomb  iif  Kacliel,  the  village  of  Kama,  the  cave  of  F.n- 
gaili  the  well  In  which  was  seen  the  star  of  the  Messiah, 
and  many  otliers.  The  original  name  of  Ilethleliem  was 
Kphratli  ((ien.  xxxv,  19.) :  a  term  whicli.like  its  present 
licsign.iticm,  referred  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  was 
never  very  consider.il)le  in  respect  of  size  (Micah,  v.  2.), 
liiit  seems  to  have  iMM'n  always  regarded  as  important ; 
awl  being  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  tale  of  Hutli,  and  the 
birtli-iilaee  of  David  and  Jesus  ("lirist.  It  has  acquired  a 
eelehrity  hardly  surpassecl  even  by  that  of  Jerusalem.  It 
tias  rnrtllled  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chron.  xl.  6.),  and,  in  a 
luhseqiient  age,  the  einpnror  Hadrian  is  said  to  have 
liuilt  a  temple  hi're  to  Adonis.  Of  this,  however,  no  ves- 
tiiie  remains,  'i'lio  present  inhab.  enjoy  a  considerable 
sliiire  iif  lilH'rty  ;  they  are  bold  and  hardy,  and  successfully 
resist  every  attempt  at  oppression  by  their  governors. 
They  are  cimsequently  stigmatised,  by  the  Turks,  .is  of  a 
rehellinus  spirit.  There  was  formerly  another  Hethlehem, 
mdie  to  liie  N.,  iM'ioiiging  to  the  tribe  of  Zaliuion,  Josh. 
»,.  1.1.  [Miniiidiell,  IKi— 123.  ;  /  o/Hf.v.  Ii.  270,  271. ; 
/Um.v,.»,i.  lH8_lft(;.;  Abiil-Feda,  Tnh.'Syr.  183.) 

IIKI'IIUNE,  a  town  of  France,  dup.  P.-is  de  Calais, 
ra]!.  arronil.,  on  a  rock,  at  the  fiKit  of  which  is  the  Hrette, 
Hm.  N. N.W.  Arras.  Pop.  (town  rj.  cant.)  4,4y,'>.  It 
is  well  rorlilii'd,  liy  works  partly  constructed  by  Vauban. 
Its  |il.m  isthat  of  an  irregular  triangle:  the  cit.ulel,  which 
is  iscilated,  ciccupyiiiB  one  of  tlie  angles.  It  has  a  tri- 
Imiial  (il  (iriniary  jiiilsdictlcm,  a  cominiinal  college,  two 
)ios|iiials,  mannlacturesnf  linen  andciotli,  breweries,  and 
aiiinMiierable  trade  in  linen,  cliei'se,  and  rape  oil,  the 
ninal  ol  tlic  l.ave,  u  iilch  unites  with  the  Lys.  facilitating 
its  trade.  Il  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  17IOj  but  was  re- 
•liireil  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  (//«go,  art. 
i'at  lie  Calais.) 
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BETLIS,  or  BITLIS,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  18 
m.  W.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Van,  and  about 
130  m.  E.  by  N.  Dtarbekr  ;  in  probably  about  lat.  3tl° 
3.5' N.,  long.  420  50'  E.*  It  stands  in  a  wide  ravine, 
open  to  the  E.,  but  closed  by  Idgh  mountains  to  the  W. ; 
the  houses  lieing  dispersed  over  the  steep  banks  of  a 
stream  which  runs  through  it,  and  on  several  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  :  it  is,  therefore,  most  irregular.  The 
houses  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  are  generally  of  two 
stories,  with  grated  windows  to  the  streets,  the  latter 
being  paved  with  round  stones.  The  houses  being  much 
scattered  and  intermingled  with  gardens,  the  town  co- 
vers a  large  extent  of  ground :  it  js  not  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  and  this  is  hardly  necessary  ;  each  house  being.  In 
fact,  a  pretty  strong  fortress.  It  is  said  to  contain  1,500 
houses,  of  which  .500  belong  to  Armenians ;  and  if  so, 
its  pop.  may  amount  to  about  9,000.  It  contains  4  cara- 
vanseras,  3  large  and  12  small  mosques,  3  baths,  8  Ar- 
menian churclics,  and  1  Ncstorian.  I'lie  most  remark- 
able object  in  the  town  is  the  old  castle,  in  its  centre,  on 
a  rock  SO  ft.  in  height,  and  built  up  with  thick  walls  to 
an  elevation  of  100  ft.  There  are  a  considerable  numlier 
of  butchers,  bakers,  gunsmiths,  and  silversmiths ;  but 
the  principal  manufacture  consists  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
and  tobacco.  The  territory  produces  fruits  and  vcge> 
tables  in  perfection.  The  army  of  the  Turkish  sultan^ 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  sustained  a  signal  defeat  by 
the  Persians,  near  Betlis,  in  1.554.  (These  particulari 
have  been  derived  from  Colonel  Shiel's  paper  in  the 
Journal  qf  the  Geogrnp/iical  Society,  viii.  72. ;  see  also 
Kinneir's  Persia,  p.  330.,  &c.) 

BEUTHEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Silesia,  reg.  Opneln,  cap.  circ.  35  m.  M.E.  Katibor. 
Pop.  3,300.  It  has  3  Catholic  churches,  3  convents, 
witn  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth,  pottery,  zinc,  and  calamine, 
and  breweries.  There  is  another  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Silesia,  reg.  Liegnitz,  on  the  Oder,  12  m.  W.  by  N. 
Glogau.  Pop.  2,(i00.  It  has  fabrics  of  cloth,  earthen- 
ware, and  straw  hats,  and  some  boat  building.  Its  en- 
virons are  very  fertile. 

BEVEIIEN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  K.  Flanders, 
6  m.  W.  Antwerp.  Pop.  G,OSO, com.  included.  Itstanda 
on  the  road  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  fine  church,  with  a  lofty  spire.  About  2,000 
women  are  employed  in  the  lace  manufacture,  and  there 
ore  several  breweries,  tanneries,  &c. 

BEVERLEY,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of  Eng. 
land,  E.  riding  co.  York,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  near  the 
Hull  river,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  canal,  157  m.  N. 
London,  28  m.  E.S.E.  York,  and  9  m.  N.  N.W.  HuU. 
Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  that  is,  of  the  old  bor.  and  liberties, 
1821, 7,503 ;  1831,  8,302.     It  is  believed  to  owe  its  origin 
to   an   ancient   monastery,  which,  after   having   been 
lacked  by  the  Danes  in  8U7,  was  restored  by  Athelstan, 
who  granted  the  place  several  privileges,  and  made  the 
monastery  a  sanctuary  fur  crimnials.     It  is  a  well  built, 
handsome  town  ;  in  fart,  "  very  few  towns  in  England 
can  compare  with  Beverley  in  cleanliness  and  general 
neatness  of  appearance.     It  deserves  to  be  representetl  as 
most  respectable  and  substantial."    (Boundary  Report.) 
The  great.glory  of  Beverley  is  the  minster,  or  collegiate 
church  of  St.  John,  which,  in  size  and  beauty  of  architec- 
ture, is  far  superior  to  many  cathedrals.     This  splendid 
in  structure,  which  has  been  erected  at  different  periods, 
what  are  called  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  English 
styles,  is  334  it.  from  E.  to  W.,  the  length  of  the  great 
cross  aisle  is  107  ft.,  and  the  two  towers  at  the  W.  end 
are  each  200  ft.  in  height.     The  W.  front  is  said  by  Mr. 
Itickman  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  England.    Near 
the  altar  is  the  seat  of  refuge,  witli  an  inscription  assur- 
ing criminals  of  their  safety  while  there,  and  a  tablet 
w  ith  eIHgies  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  Athelstan.  The 
parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Martin  have  the  minster  as 
a  church  common  to  both.    It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair 
by  the  rent  of  estates  iippropriated  to  that  purpose  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  ami  Sir  Michael  Worton.     St.  Mary'l 
church  is  also  a  magnificent  structure  in  the  old  Norman 
style ;  and  lands  producing  above  800/.  a  year  have  been 
left  for  its  support.    The  churches  of  St.  Martin  and 
St.  Nicholas  are  in  ruins.    'I'he  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,    ln<lependents,    Baptists,    and     Society    of 
Friends,  have  cliapels  here.     The  sessions-house,  and 
house  of  correction  for  the  K.  riding,  are  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town :  the  hitter,  which  is 
a  very  large  establishment,  and  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  cost  above  40,000/.    Hero  also  is  tlie 
Kegist^r-oltice  tor  the  E.  riding.    The  endowed  scliools 
are,  a  gr.ammar-school,  of  great  antiquitv,  to  which  is 
uttaciied  2  fellowships,  0  scholarships,  and  3  exhibitions 
to  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ;  a  Blue-coat  School,  foumlcd 
In  I7(i'.l;  Graves's  School,  founded  in  1804;  and  schools 
on  the  systems  of  Lancaster  anil  Bell.     There  are  also 
several  alinshonsis,  an  hospital,  dispensary,  mechanics' 

kings' bank,  a  theatre, 


institute,  public  reading-rooms,  a  sav 
open  occasioniUly,  and  ussembly-rooms 


Kaccs  are  held 


*  Tlierc  is  a  great  diM-iC|iancy  In  the  slalemcnts  u  to  the  latitudV 
and  luiiuituiU* 
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near  the  town  eTery  June.    The  corporation  of  "  the 
town  and  liberties  of  Beverley,"  cnnsUting  of  a  ninyori 
recorder,  13  aldermen,  13  capital  burgeiies,  andfrremon, 
who  hold  by  birth,  apprentlceihip,  purchoie,  or  gift,  enjoyi 
leveral  Taluable  prIviieKet ;  the  principal  arc,  exemption 
Ihim  toll!  throughout  England,  from  sitting  on  juries 
without  the  borough,  and  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
theriflk  of  York ;  the  burgesses  have  also  the  rigiit  of  pas- 
ture for  13  head  of  cattle  each,  on  a  common  of  about  1 ,300 
acres.  The  corporation  holds  a  criminal  court,  with  power 
of  life  and  death,  which  however  is  never  exercised ;  • 
court  of  session,  called  the  Provost's  Court,  for  all  pleas 
to  any  amount,  except  those  for  landed  property  j  and  a 
court  of  requests  for  debts  under  bl.    Tlie  public  business 
If  transacted  in  the  Hallgarth  or  Guildhall,  where  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  riding  aro  held.    'I'he  elective 
franchise,  granted  by  Edw.  I.,  was  not  exercised  till  the 
beginning  of  Klii.,  since  which  time  the  borough  has 
continued  to  return  '2  members  to  the  H.  of  C,  the  right 
of  election,  previously  to  the  Uerurm  Act,  being  vested  in 
the  freemen,  whether  resident  or  not.      The  electoral 
boundaries  comprise  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin, 
and  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  part  of  St.  John  s  within  the 
liberties.    Constituency,  In  iK37-38,  1,0U3.     The  election 
for  the  members  of  the  K.  riding  is  held  here.    The 
town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  and  has  an  extensive 
retail  trade ;  tanning  is  also  extensively  carried  on.   Near 
tbo  town  IS  a  large  factory  for  paints,  cement,  and  Paris 
white,  Mihich  last  is  made  from  the  clitf-stonc  raised  at 
Queen's  Qatc,  and  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purpose :  there  are  iJso   factories  for  patent  wrought- 
Iron  wheels,  and  for  fancy  ironworl(  and  agricultural 
implements  of  all  descriptions.     A  brisk  corn  trade  is 
carried  on.    Markets  for  general  purposes  on  Saturdays, 
and  for  cattle  on  alternate  Wednesdays,  held  in  an  en- 
closed area  of  four  acres,  ornamented  by  a  stately  cross 
resting  on  eight  columns.    There  are  here  eight  great 
cattle  fairs.    Two  tirivate  banliing-houses,  a  branch  ot 
the  Hull  Banking  Co.,  and  a  savings'  bank,  have  been 
opened  here.    Fisher,  l>i8liop  of  Kocnester,  who  suflTered 
martyrdom   under  Henry  VIII.,  was  a  native  of  tlie 
town.    ( Allen'!  Hi$t.  qf  Yorki.i  Siglatufs  Yorkt.i  Set. 
tioHol  Papert.) 

BEWDLEY,  an  ancient  market  town,  bor.,  and  cha- 
pelryofEngland, CO. Worcester,  Um.  N.N. W.Worcester, 
19m.  S.  W.Uirraingham,  108m.  N.W.  Ix)ndon.  Pop.,  1831, 
3,908.  It  Is  locally  in  the  Imnd.  uf  Doddingtree,  but  has 
separate  jurisdiction.  It  is  liuilt  on  the  descent  of  a  hill, 
on  the  W.  I>ank  of  the  Severn,  over  which  there  is  a  fine 
stone  bridge.  The  more  ancient  part  of  the  town  was 
built  at  some  distance  from  the  river.  It  had  fonner)y 
4  gates,  2  of  which  were  standing  in  1811,  but  they  have 
been  since  pulled  down :  the  (irincipal  street  is  wrll  built 
and  paved.  The  town-hall  is  a  line  modern  building, 
erected  on  3  arches,  with  handsume  iron  gates  loadnig  to 
the  market-place.  The  church  is  a  neat  stone  eiiince, 
with  a  tower.  A  ciiarter  w.is  granted  by  Edward  I V.,  but 
the  governing  charter  was  given  by  James  I.,  and  con- 
firmed by  Anne.  The  corporation  hold  a  court  of  session 
annually,  and  a  court  of  record  for  all  pletis,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  lUO/.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  holds  an  annual  court  feet,  at  which  constables 
and  other  officers  are  appointed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  Bewdley  enjoyed  many  privileges  (  among  them, 
that  of  being  a  sanctuary  for  persons  who  had  shed  blood. 
This  town  has  sent  I  menilier  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
3  James  I.,  wli<>,  previously  tu  the  Reform  Act,  was  re- 
turned by  the  cnrporatlon,  a  self-elected  body.  The  new 
boundary  act  defines  the  limits  of  the  bor.  to  be  the  par. 
of  l(iblM>»f'ird,  and  the  h.imlets  of  Wribhenhall,  Hoar- 
stone, HIackstone,  Netherton,  and  Lower  MItton,  with 
Llckhill,  having  a  pop.  of  from  7,000  to  8,0(MI,  and  aljout 
600  qualilying  tenements.  Uegisternl  electors,  in  1H37- 
38,400.  There  aresi-veral  well-endowed  charities.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  caps,  caiUnl  Dutch  caps,  for- 
merly nourished  here,  but  has  many  yean  since  disap- 
peared. The  principal  trades  and  manufactures  now 
existing  are  in  Kalt,  ironware,  malt,  tanning  and  currying 
leather,  end  making  combs ;  besides  which  there  are 
some  rope-works  and  a  brass-foundry.  There  Is  also  a 
considerable  carrying  trade,  connected  with  the  Severn  : 
near  the  town  is  a  mineral  spring.  Market-day,  Satur- 
day. 1'airs,  23d  April,  24th  July,  and  I  ith  Dec.,  for  cattle, 
pedl       ,  &c.     (Boundary  Jirpurt,llic.) 

Iti  \,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Vaud,  cap.  circ,  in 
the  fiTlilft  plain  of  the  Khinie,  on  the  Avenf  on,  2<i  m. 
8.E.  Lausanne.  Pop.  3,0i'0.  It  is  cliiefly  celebrated  for 
the  salt  springs  and  salt  mines  in  Its  vicinity. 

UEYU(U:T,  or  BEIKOUT  (an.  Bcrytu$,  Br^urt), 
'  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria,  on  the  S.  side  of  .in  extensive 
bayopen  to  tlieN.,  48m.  S.S.W.  Triimli,  IHm.  N.N.W. 
Sidon,  and  about  .'I  m.  E.  from  Cape  Kevrnut,  the  latter 
being  111  lat.  XV^  VJ' ih"  N .,  long. HS^ 27'  :a"  V,.  Pop.  I2,0(,0 
or  16,000.  There  are  hen-  no  public  buihllntrs  of  any 
beauty  or  Importance,  nor  arc  many  rcinahis  oraiilliinitv 
to  be  met  witli ;  tor  thoUKh  (he  liiodeili  town  V>ccupie's 
the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  the  latter  Has  !»;:;,-  ^iikcv  d«- 
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stroyod  by  repeated  earthquakes,  and  the  recent  build- 
ings are  erected  over  the  ruins  of  those  which  they  hare 
superseded.  Along  the  shore,  however,  and  in  part  under 
the  water,  ore  some  mosaic  pavements,  flragrocnts  of  co- 
lumns,  and  (W.bf  the  town)  a  thick  wall,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  bazars  are  large 
and  well  Ik'equeuted ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  deflciencv 
of  private  shops,  and  the  streets  are,  In  general,  narrow 
and  crooked.  A  plentlftil  supply  of  water  from  a  tolor- 
ablv  large  river  {Nahr-BeyrmU),  and  a  great  number  of 
wells,  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
and  render  the  town  much  cleaner  than  the  generality  of 
those  In  the  E.  The  walls  (of  a  soft  sandstone)  are 
about  3  m.  in  clrc,  and  the  suburbs  are  perhaps  equal  in 
extent  to  the  town  itself.  The  neighbourhood  is  very 
fertile,  producing  all  kinds  of  fTuit ;  but  the  chief  article 
of  cultivation  is  the  mulberry  tree,  an  extensive  and  Im- 
portant manufacture  being  carried  on  here  of  silk  goods 
especially  of  sashes.  Beyrout  had  formerly  a  sronlTport' 
formed  by  a  strong  mole,  but  Its  present  mole  or  Jetty  !■ 
of  very  inferior  dimensions,  and  Is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
shelter  boats.  There  is,  however,  good  anchorage  I,  m. 
from  the  town,  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  ;  and  large  shlpi 
may  anchor  a  little  farther  out  in  10  or  1 1  fathoms.  Alter 
centuries  of  neglect,  it  seems  to  be  again  rising  into  soms 
importance  as  a  place  of  trade.  Its  exports  are  — galls, 
madder,  gums,  silk  (raw  and  wrought),  wine,  and  oil! 
The  imports  arc— muslins,  cottons,  tin,  liardware,  cloths] 
and  West  India  produce:  there  are  al)out  12  Europe.in 
establishments  in  the  place,  and  previously  to  1832  the 
only  English  consul  In  Syria  was  resident  here. 

Berytus  was  a  very  ancient  town  of  the  Phoenicians 
deriving  Its  name,  according  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
(art.  BigifvrM),  from  the  number  of  its  wells,  the  prellx 
beer  signifying  a  well  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
Under  the  Romans  It  rose  to  great  eminence,  notwith- 
standing it  had  been  entirely  destroyed  in  tlie  wars  of 
Alexander's  successors,  about  80  years  before  the  Roman 
conouest  of  Syria.  Augustus  planted  In  it  a  colony,  gave 
it  his  daughter's  name,  with  tne  addition  of  the  epithet 
Felix  (Berylui  Colonia  Julia  Felix),  (Plin.  v.  20.)  A 
school  of  law,  established  hero  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  (probably  by  Alexander  Severus),  con- 
tinned  for  300  years,  or  till  the  town  was  overwheimnl 
by  an  earthquake  In  5.M,  to  be  the  most  celebrated  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  In  the  empire  ( (ji'AAon,  cap.17.).  But  the 
town  again  revived ;  and,  under  the  Saracens,  attained  to 
considerable  importance.  It  was  frequently  captured  and 
recaptured  during  the  crusades,  nt  which  period  the 
mole,  forming  its  port,  was  destroyed.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury it  was,  for  a  snort  while,  the  capital  of  the  famous 
Druse  Emir,  Fakr-ed-UIn,  and  latterly  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Djezzar,  pasha  of  Acre,  who  built  its  present 
walls,  cu»  a  can.il  from  the  river  to  the  town,  erected 
several  fountains,  and  otherwise  improved  and  iieautilied 
tha  place.  At  present  it  is  the  capital  of  a  small  p.isiia- 
lie,  the  pasha  being  a  French  renegaile,  formerly  a  colo- 
nel in  NapohH)ii's  army.  The  Phoenician  deity  Baal- 
Beerith  (Lord  of  Wells)  is  said  to  have  been  named 
fVom,  or  to  hare  given  nam«  to,  this  place,  which  is  also 
famous  in  Christian  legend^  as  the  scene  of  St.  Gi-orgc's 
vlctorj'  over  the  dragon.  (Mautidrcll,60 — 57. ;  fohtryjl 
IS6— 159. ;  Robimon,  li.  1—6.  35.  ;  Addison,  ii.  4— i]. 
36—41.) 

BEZIERS,  n  city  of  France,  dep.  Herault,  cap.  arrond., 
agre<!ably  situated  on  a  fertile  hill,  in  a  rich  country,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Cmnal  du  Midi  with  the  Orb,  38  m. 
S.W.  Montpeller:  lat.  43°  20'  31"  N.,  h.ng.  3^  ly  K. 
Pop.  (town  ei.  com.)  14,710.  At  a  distance  the  dt; 
has  a  line  afipearance,  but  on  entering  the  illusion  va- 
nishes. The  nouses  are  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  filthy.  Its  citadel  has  been  deinohslied; 
but  it  is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  towcrt, 
round  which  If  a  newly-planted  promenade.  The  ca- 
thedral, a  Gothic  building,  has  a  noble  interior,  and  it) 
sharp  towers  and  castellated  walls  give  it  at  a  distiince  the 
appearance  of  a  superb  tiothic  mansion.  The  view  from 
its  terr<icc  is  extensive  and  delightful.  Oncof  the  chiirehei 
that  existed  previously  to  the  revolution  Is  now  the  com- 
market,  and  the  ancient  episcopal  palace  is  the  seat  oi  the 
courts  and  government  otliccs.  Its  convents  have  all  licen 
abolished.  Beziers  has  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a  communal  college,  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, a  public  library  with  5,000  volumes,  and  a  theatre. 
It  produces  silk  stockings,  dimities,  parchment,  venli- 
gris,  starch,  gloves,  glass,  and  highly-esteemed  sweet- 
meats ;  hut  it  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  distil- 
leries, which  aro  extensive,  and  produce  brandy,  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Cognac.  Its  situation  maket 
It  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade. 

Beziers  Is  very  ancient ;  and  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  of  cisterns  and  other  Roman  works,  ni,iy  still 
be  recognised.  In  1209,  during  the  first  crusade  againit 
the  Albigenses,  Beziers  havhig  affoided  protection  to 
numbers  of  the  fugitives,  was  liesieged  by  the  Catholic 
army,  who,  having  carried  It  by  assault,  committed, at  Ihe 
instigation  uf  the  pope'*  legate,  an  iodiscrimlnate  mil- 
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sacro  of  thote  found  within  iti  walla,  whether  heretlci  or 
not  I  It  alio  suifered  leverely  during  th«  religloui  wan 
of  the  ISthcpntury. 

Barbeyrac,  the  learned  tranalator  and  aniintator  of 
Grotiui  and  Fuflendorf ;  and  Hiquet,  the  engineer  uf  the 
Canai  du  Midi,  were  both  native*  of  Bezlera.  (Hugo,  mi, 
Hcrault  i  Dictionnaire  Otogratikique,  Src.) 

BHADRINATH  iyadarinalAa),  a  amall  to  In  N. 
Hindoatan,  prov.  Kuniaon,  in  a  valley  of  the  Uiniaiaya, 
'80  m.  N  Almorah,  and  10,294  It.  aloive  the  level  of  the 
lea ;  lat.  3U°  43'  N.,  long.  79'^  39'  E.  I'  Is  remarkahlu 
only  for  a  temple,  much  venerated  b>  U  Hindoos  ; 
laiu  to  poaaesa  700  villages.  In  dllferent  pHrt*  if  Ourwal 
and  Kumaon,  and  visited  annually  by  Sn.uou  iillgrlms, 
from  all  parts  of  India.  It  has  warm,  aulphureuua,  iin>l 
culd  sprlnga.    {Hamilton'i  £.  /,  Gaz.  I.  224.) 

IlllAMO,  or  BANMO,  one  of  the  chief  towns  In  the 
Birnian  enip.,  cap.  of  a  Shan  principality,  and  chief  aeat 
of  the  Cliineae  trade  with  Blrmah  ;  on  an  elevated  bank 
of  the  Irrawadl,  170  m.  N.N.G.  Ava,  and  20  m.  W.  the 
Chinese  border  ;  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  long.  96°  45'  E.  Next 
to  Ava  and  Rangoon  it  la  the  largest  place  In  the  empire, 
and  contains  2,000  houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  Chinese;  Is 
lurrounded  by  numerous  well-peopled  villages,  and  de- 
fended by  a  wooden  stockade.  The  houses  In  Bhamo 
Slid  its  district  are  better  then  those  In  most  parts  of  the 
liirman  dominions;  those  of  the  Chinese  are  built  of 
brick,  and  those  of  the  natives,  of  reeds,  thatched  with 
grass,  and  separately  railed  in :  there  is  a  good  bazar. 
Th«  trade  In  woollens,  cottons,  and  silks,  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  mostly  arrive  hero  In 
caravans  in  December  and  January,  but  .'MK)  of  them  live 
constantly  In  the  town,  as  well  as  many  other  foreigner". 
The  Shiins,  Singphos,  and  others,  purchase  salt,  gna- 
pee  (dried  tish),  and  rice,  In  large  quantities,  especially 
lalt,  which  fetches  a  very  high  price.  All  payments  are 
nade  In  silver ;  and,  were  it  not  for  a  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  bullion  from  the  Blrman  empire,  it  might 
answer  the  purpose  of  some  European  merchants  to 
settle  here.  The  people  appear  opulent ;  have  adopted 
in  great  part  the  Cfhinese  costume ;  and  wear  more  orna- 
ments than  in  any  town  In  Blrmah.  The  revenue  of  the 
district,  which  is  of  no  great  extent,  is  said  to  amount  to 
3  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  Uld  Bhamo,  the  original  Shan 
(own.  Is  situated  2  days'  journey  up  the  Tapan,  the  near- 
est tributary  of  the  Irrawadl.  (.Cratrfura'a  Embasty ; 
Aiiat.  Journal,  Calcutta,  No.  Ixiv.  April,  1837.) 

BHATGONG,  a  city  of  N.  Hindoatan  (Nepaul),  aald 
formerly  to  contain  12,000  houses  ;  once  the  seat  of  an 
inilep.  chief,  and,  though  much  decayed,  still  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  the  Nepauiese  Brahmins  ;  8  m.  E.S.K. 
Catinandoo  ;  lat.  27°  40'  N.,  long.  86°  8*  E.  The  palace 
and  other  buildings  have  a  striking  appearance,  owing  to 
llie  excolient  quality  of  the  bricks  and  tiles. 

BlIATNEER,  a  to.  of  Hindostan,  pruv.  Rajpootana, 
tlie  mod.  cap.  of  the  Bhatty  country,  and  the  most  E.  town 
in  the  presld.  Bengal,  195  m.  W.S.W.  Delhi ;  lat.  29°  36' 
N.,  long.  74°  12'  E.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ti- 
mour,  in  1398,  and  agam  taken  by  the  riOah  of  Bicanere 
in  18117,  who  retained  possession  of  it  for  several  years. 

BHAUGULPORE,  or  BOGLIPOUR,  a distr.  of  Hin- 
doitan,  principally  in  prov,  Bahar,  but  the  E.  portion 
(ItiVemalial)  In  Bengal, l)etween  lat.  23°  4'  and  26°  49'  N, 
and  long.  8ti°  15'  and  87°  31'  E.,  having  N.  Tirlioot  and 
Funieah  distr.;  E.  the  latter  and  Moorshedabad ;  S.  that 
of  Beerbhoom  ;  and  W.  Bahar  and  Ramghur :  length, 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  133  m. ;  breadth  80  m.;  area,  8,225  sq.  m. 
Fop.  2,020,000.  It  comprises  a  territory  on  both  sides  the 
Gangvs,  is  divided  into  22  thannahs,  and  contains  the 
towns  of  Mungger,  R-ijcmahal,  and  Bhaugulpore.  S.  of 
llie  Ganges  it  Is  hilly,  and  its  hills  arc  connected  with  the 
VIndiiyan  chain  ;  they  are  in  two  separate  clusters,  one 
In  the  E.,  the  other  In  the  W.,  and  connected  by  a 
third  lateral  range :  the  E.  hills  approach  nearer  than 
any  other  to  the  Gangea.  Besides  tnis  river,  which  runs 
through  Bhaugulpore  for  60  m.,  the  chief  rivers  are  the 
Ijoggree  and  Gandahi.  To  the  S.  of  the  Ganges  the 
itreains  are  mere  hill  torrents,  which,  though  wide, 
are  usually  fordable.  The  Jhecln,  or  marshes,  are 
neither  lurge  nor  numerous.  In  the  dry  season  their 
beds  are  often  partly  overgrown  with  the  wild  rose, 
i  sign  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  la,  however, 
not  universal,  much  of  Bhaugulpore,  even  in  the  plains, 
being  stonv  and  bare.  The  climate  is  warmer  than 
In  Purneah,  the  hills  hotter  than  the  plains.  E.  and 
W.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent :  nlKht  frosts  with  the 
btter  often  occur  to  the  S.  of  the  Gangea ;  but,  for  a 
»arm  climate,  the  W.  part  Is  remarkably  healtliy,  and 
fevers  arc  common  only  in  the  E.  Vegetation  very  al- 
mllar  to  that  about  (Calcutta.  There  are  a  few  wild 
elephants  on  the  E.  hills,  but  the  mnst  remarkable  quad- 
ruped is  the  Ilanumau  ape,  whicli  abounds  in  immense 
niimlK'rs.  .Some  triltes  of  people  inhabit  the  E.  hills, ditrer- 
liig  |ire<ntly  from  the  rest  of  tlic  population,  and  thought 
to  be  descendants  of  the  aborigines.  In  person  they 
reiembic  tlie  other  tribes  of  the  Viinlhyan  iniiabitants  ; 
ttaclr  faces  arc  oval,  but  not  lozengc-ahapul,  as  in  the 
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Chinese ;  eyes  atmllar  to  those  of  Europeani ;  nosei  ob< 
tuae,  seldom  arched,  but  not  flat ;  lips  lUll,  but  not  like 
the  negro's.  They  call  themselvet  lialer.  and  number 
about  M.OOO ;  divided  into  two  aectlona,  called  the  N.  and 
8.  mountaineers,  who  differ  materially  in  manyof  their 
manners  .ind  vuatoms,  and  do  not  intermarry.  They  are 
ffood-natiired,  but  not  hospitable;  leaa  civillaed,  but  in 
quite  aa  r>  rafortablo  a  condition  a*  the  inhabltanta  of  the 
low  country  ;  their  houses  are  neater,  and  the  omamenta 
of  their  women  more  numerous  and  valuable.  Their 
(hl«fa  were  formerly  much  addicted  to  predatory  de- 
ircfrfs.  hut  have  been  pensioned  by  the  government  to 
refrain  friim  them.  Such  is  the  fondness  of  this  people 
for  ardent  ll(iii(irs,  tliat  they  generally  spend  all  they 
receive  in  drink  at  llliaiigufpore.  They  reapect  Brah< 
inins,  although  of  a  dlU'crciir  rpligion  :  their  own  deitiei 
have  neither  images  nor  tcmpli'S,  Another  rude  tribe, 
called  Maiyas,  of  about  lOO  families,  live  on  the  W.  hills, 
and  subsist  by  felling  and  selling  timber.  The  land  in 
the  E.  parts  of  tliis  district  is  more  fertile  than  that  in 
the  W. :  rice,  wheat,  garden  produce,  at  Mungger  ;  le- 
gumes, ricinut,  cotton,  mid  sugar-cane,  are  the  chief 
objects  of  culture ;  about  3,000  sq.  m.  are  under  tillage. 
The  high  rice-lands  are  manured,  and  drill  husbandry 
practised ;  and  some  of  the  Implements  of  agriculture 
are  a  decided  Improvement  upon  those  of  Bengal.  The 
farms  are  email,  and  sometimes  cultivated  by  several 
farmers  clubbing  together  :  most  of  the  zemindars  culti- 
vate their  own  estates,  employing  their  poorer  relatives 
In  the  operative  duties.  234,000  begas  were  once  pur- 
chased by  government,  to  afford  a  land  settlement  to 
<  eterau  and  Invalid  soldiers  ;  but  the  plan  was  not  found 
;o  answer,  and  has  been  given  up.  The  total  land-re> 
venue.  In  1829-30,  was  45,7QM.  Cottona,  mixed  cloth 
(silk  and  cotton),  sugar,  fire-arms,  and  metallic  and 
domestic  articles,  are  the  principal  manufactures ;  but 
trade  Is  impeded  by  bod  roads,  and  the  want  of  a  few 
bridgea.  The  Mohammedans  form  about  a  sixth  part  of 
the  population. 

Portions  of  the  four  ancient  countries  of  Auggn,  Gaur, 
Mithila,  and  Magadha,  are  comrtrised  in  this  district, 
which  contains  many  Buddhic,  Brahminlcal,  and  Mo- 
hammedan antiquities.  In  the  12th  century  W.  Bhau- 
gulpore was  seized  by  the  Moslems,  and  the  E.  by  the 
Bengalese,  and  down  to  the  time  of  British  supremacy 
both  were  in  a  state  of  constant  anarchy.  Cossim  All 
intrenciied  himself  in  this  district ;  but  after  his  works 
were  destroyed,  in  1763,  the  British  domini«tn  was  soon 
quietly  e.ttablished.  (Martin's  Hist,  itf  E.  India,  11.  1 — 
290. ;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  i.  251—266. ;  Sep.  on  E.  I. 
4ffiiir8, 1832.) 

Bhaugulpore  (Ihf  abode  qf  refugees),  cap.  of  the  above 
distr.,  seat  of  a  gov.  resident  and  court  of  circuit ;  beau- 
tifully situated,  2  ni.  S.  of  the  Ganges ;  1 10  m.  N  .W.  Moor- 
shedabad ;  240  in.  N.W.  Calcutta :  lat.  25°  13'  N.,  long. 
86°  58*  E.  Pop.  about  30,000,  cliieny  Mohammedans.  It 
covers  a  great  extent  of  ground,  but  is  meanly  built, 
consisting  of  scattered  market-places,  badly  supplied,  and 
incontenlently  placed  on  declivities.  Its  greatest  orna- 
ments are  the  European  and  Moslem  places  of  worship ; 
the  latter  are  of  brick,  and  amongst  the  handsomest  In 
the  prov.,  although  small  and  some  of  them  ruinous: 
the  monument  of  Hoseyn  Khan,  a  square  building  with 
five  neat  domes.  Is  worth  notice.  Tliere  are  a  gaol  and 
hospital,  a  Mohanomedan  Arabic  college,  with  about  40 
pupils,  and  an  English  i^chool,  with  (1829-30)  134 
scholars,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  mountain  tribes.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  about  50  individuals, 
partly  descendants  of  the  Portugese  and  partly  native 
Hindoos,  have  a  small  church.  A  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  by  the  council  of  Ueiigal  and 
the  inhab.  of  Bhaugulpore,  has  been  erected  about  I  m. 
from  tlie  town.  A  little  to  the  N.W.  are  two  remarkable 
round  towers,  respecting  which  no  tradition  exists,  but 
they  continue  to  be  visited  by  the  Jain  sect.  Bhaugul- 
pore is  embosomed  in  groves  of  palmyra,  tamarind,  and 
mango ;  its  vicinity  abounds  wltli  swelling  hills,  and  Is 
extremely  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  healthy,  though 
said  to  be  infested  witii  serpents.  (Hamilton's  E.  I. 
Gaz.  1.  206. ;  Mod.  Trav.  ix.  170—173.) 

BHOOJ,  a  city  of  Hliulostan,  prov.  Cutch,  of  which 
It  is  the  modern  cap. ;  built  about  2  centuries  ago.  In  a 
plain  S.W.  of  a  hill  called  Bhoojan,  50  m.  N.E.  the 
liulian  Ocean  ;  lot.  23°  IV  N.,  long.  69°  62'  E.  Pop. 
(1818)  about  20,000,  which,  owing  to  bftd  and  oppressive 
government.  Is  much  less  than  Its  amount  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Century.  From  the  N.  the  city  hat 
an  imposing  appearance ;  its  white  buildings,  mosques, 
and  pagodas,  being  intermixed  with  plantations  of  date- 
trees  ;  but  the  interior  has  a  very  dmerent  appearance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  high,  thick,  and  well  built  stone 
wall.  Hanked  with  round  and  square  towers,  mounted 
with  artillery.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  and  turning  at 
sharp  angles  :  houses  generally  within  strong  walled  en- 
closures, provided  with  loopholes,  and  each  forming  in 
Itself  a  complete  fort.  The  palace  is  a  well-built  castle, 
adorned  with  several  cupolas,  and  domes  covered  with 
lib  2 
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•namcl  )n  tlic  Chinese  ityle  ;  tcmploi  ntimcroua,  many 
of  them  largp,  and  presenting  a  multitinlc  of  elaborate  de- 
oorntions.  Every  where  are  se«!n  memori.ilti  of  sullee  and 
other  immolations :  the  mausoleum  of  Row  l.acka,  grand- 
father of  the  present  ruler,  and  of  a  lady  who  ascended 
Ills  funeral  pile,  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  would  be 
considered  a  beautiful  ornament  In  any  Earo|>ean  city. 
Some  others  are  In  Moorish  arcliitecture,  worked  up 
M'ith  stucco  to  resemble  marhle.  The  hill  llhoojan  is 
surmounted  by  extensive  but  ill  built  fortilicalions, 
which  are  no  protection  to  tlie  town  ;  they  enclose  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Sag,  or  cobra  de-capello.  This 
fort  was  taken  liy  escalade  by  the  llritish,  hi  1HI9.  W. 
of  the  city,  and  close  to  the  walls,  there  is  a  large  tank 
or  pool  containing  an  elevatcMl  (erraee,  forinorly  a  place 
of  recreation  for  tlu'  chiefs  ;  but  the  buililings  are  now 
in  ruins.  Bhooj  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver 
works.  (Tni/w.  Bombay  Lit.  Hue.  ii.  217. ;  Mod.  Tiav. 
X.  I7-2— 175.) 

HIIOI'Al'I.,  a  st.ite  of  Hindostan,  tributary  to  the 
British,  prov.  Malwaand  Cundwaiiali  ;  between  lat.  '22" 
aK  and  2:W  40'  N.,  and  long.  71)"  W  and  711"  K.,  having 
N.  ami  \V.  .Scindia's  doni.  ;  V,.  and  S.  those  of  the  presld. 
of  HiMigal  and  the  Nerhudda  river,  whieli  forms  Its  en- 
tire .S.  biiundaiy  :  lengtli,  E.  to  \V.,  11. '>  m.,  greatest 
breadth  SO  ni.  ;  area,  0.772  sq.  ni.  (Sutherland.)  The 
eountrv  is  full  of  jungles,  and  uneven;  the  chief  range 
of  tlu'  VinilliyiUi  mountains  iiiter.<ects  its  S.  portion ;  but 
the  soil  is  geni'rally  fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys,  .ind 
watered  by  numerous  streams.  The  ruling  people  are 
Patans,  established  here  by  Aurungzebe  early  in  the 
ISth  century,  and  of  course  Mohai-iniedans.  In  IHI2, 
the  vizier  M.iliomed  made  a  vigorous  <lelcnce  against 
Sclndia,  the  rajah  of  llerar,  and  the  I'indarries  ;  but  on 
his  death,  in  l.sHi,  the  British  Interfered  to  jirotect  his 
dom.,  and  the  Marqnls  of  Hastings  conferred  on  his 
■ucces.«or,  Nusseer  .Miihomed,  in  IH17,  a  conshh'rahlepart 
of  the  present  territory  in  reward  for  liix  hi'arty  co- 
operation witli  the  Kritisli.  it  was  then  c,'Uculate<(  that 
in  live  years  the  revenue,  ot  the  rajah  wmild  increase  to 
nearly  :I0  lais  a  year,  llhnpaul  continues  in  a  triuiqull, 
and  cviiiently  pr.>speriinfi  condition. 

llniifM  I.,  the  eaji.  of  tlu-  above  state,  pl.iced  on  the 
boundary  between  Malwa  and  (iumiw.uiah,  lat.  23"  17' 
N.,  long.  77^:10'  V..\  llOm.  V..  Oojein  ;  ;iio  m.  S.W. 
Allahabad.  It  is  siirniuuiled  by  a  stiini<  wall,  but  is  in  a 
dilapidated  state,  as  well  as  its  suliurb.  and  a  Hindoo  tor- 
tress  at  ilS'S.W.  extremity.  I'here  are  two  coinider- 
abli'  tanks  iinmediatcly  adjoining  it,  from  whicli  two 
rivers  lake  their  rise. 

llliril  TI'OltK.  a  small  territory  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Agra,  ijii'liidiim  the  small  per^uiinah  Tanna ;  shape 
somewhat  Irlingular,  liaving  NI'..  the  llritish  dom.; 
.S.I",  tliose  of  .Si  India;  and  \V.  tlie  raj| t  slate  ol  Ma- 
cherry  ;  area,  t.'.Mti  sq.  m.  iSttt/tt-ftntitl.)  It  is  iuliabited 
by  .laiitK,  will)  migrated  Innn  tlie  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  SI  ttled  here  .iliiiiit  i7lsi,  and  who  li.ive  assumed  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  military  lavte,  ami  tlieir  chief 
that  of  r^ali  Tiie  soil  of  Hiiiirlpor<>  is  ilglit.  hut  well 
uaN-re.l  and  i  iilti\ated  ;  cottnii.  corn,  and  siig.-ir,  ;ire  the 
thief  agrintltiir.d  prodtirti.  Wood  is  very  scari'e  and 
ile.ir  ;  the  licm-es  are  all  nf  red  sanilslone,  and  the  vll- 
l.igei  in  good  ri'Hilitloii  and  repair.  WelKare  niimerons. 
anil  I  oiintriii't'  I  I't  iMiililing  the  inasiairy  lirst,  winch  is 
alteruarils  nri>liriiiini-d  .and  sunk.  'I'he  peacock  Is  an 
object  of  veneratiiui  I'he  cbirf  towns  are  lllinrlpiireaiMl 
Deeg.  I.argi*  ipi.-intitn-s  uf  salt  ari>  produced  from  brine 
springs  at  I'oiiiliher.  In  l7r>H  iliit  territory  was  at  its 
greatest  extent  ;  stretriiiii.'  along  the  course  of  the. Iiiinna 
river,  friiiii  lu.tr  Del  hi  to  1*;  taw  all ;  but  the  gre.iter  portion 
wan  scion  alter  i  iiiii|tii're>l  by  Niuljilf  Kli.iu.  In  IH.Ki.tiav- 
iiig  lieen  usuriied  Itoni  its  riglitttd  sovereign,  the  Hritish 
iiilirlvred  anil  tnnk  the  t.ipital,  since  wliich  it  has  lieen 
nndir  their  proleition. 

Ilni  KTI'oiii:,  till'  cap.  of  the  .ilmve  territory,  and  seat 
nl  its  rajah,  ;tl  in  N.V\  .  Agra  ;  lat.  v7  17'  N.,  long.  77 
23'  K.  Il  Is  about  H  III.  ill  rlrciiiii.,  ,vid  wis  fMrncerly  siir- 
loinicled  Icy  a  niiiil  wall  Mt  fret  thick,  fl.ockid  by  many 
li.islioiK,  and  drlc'odeil  bv  a  siroiitf  tort;  licit  these  for- 
titlc'.ittcciis  tia^e  been  iiiicstiy  bioHii  up  and  •li'inolished. 
Tills  I  ilv  was  liiiill  witii  put  of  the  spoil  pill.itinl  by  the 
.l.icits  Iron)  the  baggage  ot  Aciriing/etie's  arinvdciriiig  liii 
last  ciiarcb  to  tlie  DerciUi.  and  In'caine  .iliiTHarils  n  ceie. 
Iiratcd  mart  lor  mllilarv  stores.  It  resisted  witli  great 
vigour  the  fiirces  ol  Lord  l,.ike.  who  lost,  in  Ihii.^,  :4.|iKi 
liii'ii  under  lis  walls  ;  but  it  at  i.iaf  caplliil.ileil  in  Inui.  In 
l"Ji  it   w.is   ■loiiiiecl  and  taken    liv    Lord  I  oniberineri 


from  the  iisnrpet  Ifoorjiiii  .sAI,  niieii  lice  present  riciali 
Itillwiitil   .Sing,  Has  estalillslieil  in  its  possession,     ( //ii. 
/.  (iiii.  i.  2.12— 234.  i   Urlur  M  \iirralii'i\  U. 


millon  I  t, 
;i  .7  -.11,11  I 

liniililO  (,<»T  >,  a  town  of  Naiilei,  prov.  Calabria 
I'ltra,  ;i  in  W  Nn.islro.  I'op.  Mtl-i  Its  sitiMiion  Is 
iniMbibrioiis,  and  H  sninied  sei  en  U  liotn  an  eartliqiiake 
III  I7>s.'l  Its  territory  produces  giHid  wine,  and  li.ts  toiiiii 
HiMnral  sorintis 

1IIA1.VSI  UCK,  ■  prur.  of  KiiMitt  ill  Ktvoiir,  fur* 


BICESTKR. 

merly  belongina' to  Poland,  having  the  gOTcmmcnt  of 
Grodno  on  the  G.,  and  being  surrounded  on  all  the  other 
sidea  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Poland.  Area,  3,435 
sq.  m.  Pop.  variously  estimated,  but  probably  about 
260,000.  Surface  Hat,  with  some  slight  undulations ;  soil 
genera'ly  sandy,  but  not  infertile.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  W.  Bug.  a  navigable  affluent  of  the  Vistula 
which  is  Its  principal  channel  of  communication.  Forests' 
extensive  and  valuable,  but  much  dilapidated,  throngli 
want  of  proper  regulations  as  to  their  management. 
.Agriculture  is  almost  the  only  employment ;  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  corn  (especially  rye  and  wheat! 
with  linseed,  hops,  and  timber,  are  sent  to  Dantzic  mici 
I'Ubing.  The  nobles  are  very  numerous,  being  estiin.itcii 
to  amount  to  9,000  families,  or  nearly  50,000  indlviduaii . 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  are  steeped  In  poverty,  manjr 
being  compelled  to  cultivate  their  little  patclies  of  land 
with  their  own  hands,  or  hire  themselves  to  others. 
Manufacturing  Industry  is  all  but  unknown,  and  only 
the  most  c(nnmon  and  indispensable  trades  arc  carried 
on.  {Schnitilcr,  La  /iiuaie.lfc.  p.  .'i.'iT.) 

BiALYSTocK,  a  town  of  Hussm  in  Europe,  cap.  prov 
same  name;  lat.  f>3"7' .1.V' N.,  long.  23°  IH*  R  Pop] 
K,218.  It  is  a  handsome  town  ;  hoiLses  of  brick,  ultli 
the  gables  to  the  streets,  wliicli  are  str.Ught  aii.i  well 
pavwl.  The  castle  of  Count  Itranicki,  grand  lietinAn 
of  the  cfovm,  called  the  Versailles  of  Poland,  is  the  din- 
tingnishing  feature  of  thu  town.  (Sifinilxkr,  La  Hiuiic 
^c.,p.  55H,) 

BIAN  A,  a  to.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra,  territ.  Bhurt. 
pore,  50  m.W.S.W.  Agra,  l.it.  2.'>"  57'  N.,  long.  77"  8'  H. 
It  st.ands  .it  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  ridge  of  which  is  co. 
vered  with  the  remains  of  buildings.  Including  a  fort  ,incl 
a  high  pillar,  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  Tlie  town 
Is  large,  contains  many  stone  houses,  aiul  a  good  hazar. 
It  jirecedeii  Agra  as  the  caj).  of  tho  prov,,  .-ind  is  olteii 
mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Kmp.  llaber. 

BIBEItACH,  a  town  of  Wlrtemberg,  circ,  D.-inulie, 
cap.  bailiwick,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  Iliess,  .'2  m 
S.  S.W.  Ulm.  Pop.  4,(;00.  It'  Is  encircled  by  walli 
Hanked  with  towers,  and  has  •  town-house,  4  cluirclies, 
one  of  which  is  common  to  Cathidies  and  Protestaiiln ; 
a  college,  3  sehiMils,  a  well  endowed  hospital,  &e.  Smne 
branches  of  the  linen  and  woollen  niaiuifactnres  are  car- 
ritnl  on,  ami  there  are  ninnerous  tanneries  and  breueric), 
and  a  bell-foundry.  The  mineral  waters  of  Jordanslml 
are  at  a  short  distance  Ironi  the  town.  It  Is  the  ijirtii- 
place  of  Wieland  ;  and  In  17%  the  Vreiich,  under  Moroau, 
defeated  the  Austri.nis  in  iti  vicinity. 

BICANEIIE,  or  BICKANI'.EU,  nterrit.  of  Ilih,I,is. 
tan,  |iTov.  Itajpootana.  divis.  Marwar,  chielly  lietHmi 
lat.  27'  and  2!^  N,;  having  N.the  llliatty  eoinilry  ;  s. 
tho  Jondpoor  and  .Seypoor  dom.;  E.  Hiirriana  anil  line 
Sliehawiitty  eonntry,  and  \V,  Jesselinere  and  tlie  great 
desert,  of 'which  it  Ibrnis  a  part:  area,  IH.ikki  n|.  m. 
{Sulhi-rl(inri).  The  surface  is  elevated,  but  Hat,  saiiiiy, 
and  destitiife  ol  water  where  not  irrig  iled  by  uclls, 
wliirli  are  frmn  KKi  to  2(KI  ft.  dicp.  The  crops  are  very 
precarious,  and  greatly  dependent  on  the  pericicliriil 
rains  ;  rain-water  Is  carefully  preserved  in  cisleriii. 
Iltjiiiah  and  other  Indian  pulse  are  almost  the  cinly 
articles  grown,  otiier  necessaries  Iwlng  hiipplieii  friiia 
the  contiguous  jirov.  Coarse  and  tine  rice  are  iinpnrtiil 
frnni  l..diore;  wheat  from  .leypoor;  salt  from  CoiiiIcIiit; 
spices,  copper,  and  coarse  clnlli  frniii  .lesseliiiere,  'line 
other  liiiports  are  sugar,  opiiiin,  and  liidlgD  :  horsi's  iincl 
bullocks  of  an  inferior  iireeil  are  nearly  ttie  sole  expicrtj. 
Ilicaiieri'  and  ClicMiro  are  the  chief  touiis.  In  i'>|stlu' 
ra,iali  was  ailmittcil  iiiider  llritisli  prntection,  Hitliiiiil  ,1 
sniisiclicu'y  allow;uice. 

llntNeiiK,  the  cap  of  the  above  ilcini.,  and  rcsiilciicci 
of  its  r;ijali,  in  the  Inilian  desirt  ;  '240  in  W  .s.W.  |),||,|, 
and  14.')  111.  N.N.W.  Ajnieer  ;  l.d.  '27^'  .'i7'  N.,  Uit- 
7  1  '2*  E.  II  Is  iiirtllied  by  a  strong  «all  stn  n^itiiiiinl 
uith  iiiiiny  rDiind  tnwers,  liml  contrasts  iinpusingly  uitli 
lliedesiilatiiin  aronnil  it,  whii  li  is  .is  great  as  that  id  lliii 
wildest  tr.ict  of  Arabia,  exceict  on  its  N.  side,  wI.iti. 
there  is  a  woimIciI  valley,  Slmt  of  the  d»i  lliii|.'s  in 
file  town  .ire  mere  mud  lulls  |  aiiited  red:  Ihirrin' 
some  lotty  wliite  lioiises  and  tenipli's  ;  and  at  one  ctinicT 
a  citadi'l  aliciiit  )  m.  sq  ,  eiiciniipassed  liy  a  Hall  :<ic  11 
higli,  and  a  good  dry  ditih,  a  coiiliised  asseinlilak'c  <•( 
touers  and  liattlements,  overtopped  bv  croHiied  lii>ctsc-«. 
Its  Icest  security  is  in  llie  scarrity  ot  u.iler  in  ttie  miititry 
around.  1  IIhiiiiIIohm  h'.  I-  Hat.  I,  2.17,  21IN.  ;  A//iAin- 
lliiti,-'>    liiiiliilliit  I  illi/ilil.  i     1^  — 2«>  ^ 

IIM  IS  11  II.  a  |>ar.  and  town  ol  England,  en  Dxiciril, 
liiind  riongliley,  .')2  III.  N.  W.  by  N  l.ondon  Aiui  nf 
I'll .,  V,5'2ii  acriwi.  Poll,  of  par.  Ill  |KV|,  V,.')I4  ;  l<II.J,«.«, 
The  louii  i<  well  liiiilt  on  a  small  stream,  tb  il  jniiis  llis 
(  liarHi'll  at  Islip  'I  be  ilnirili.  built  in  I  loo,  mi  ihf 
site  mI  an  oMer  mie,  cmilaiMs  in. my  .ini  lent  iiinniiiici'Dti 
iiiiil  lias  A  liilti  toH'i  r.  There  is  a  1  liailty  siliicul.  >sliicc> 
:in  boys  are  1  lolliid  and  ednr.iteil  ;  anil  anolbei  fur  tlir 
inslriiclioii  of  I..1  girls  'l\ir  weeklv  inarkcl  is  Inlil  .11 
Iriday.  and  aiiniial  lairs  im  I'.ister  Irldav,  1st  I  rid  iv  in 
JuiK,  Aug.  5  ,  Irld.iy  allci  old  MlchavlinuSi  lUiU  'iM. 
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BIDACHE. 

lowing  Friday!,  and  the  Ut  Friday  In  Dec. ;  thev  are  for 
cattle,  and  both  fUrs  and  market  arc  well  attended.  Us 
proximity  to  the  Oxford  Canal  gives  it  some  business, 
but  no  particular  manufacture!  are  carried  on,  except 
that  of  bone  lace  by  a  few  of  the  females,  and  the  brew- 
ing of  ate,  noted  for  its  excellence.  The  par.  is  divided 
into  2  townships.  King's  End,  and  Market  End.  In  the 
latter  the  town  is  situated. 

BIDACHE,  u  town  of  France,  dep.  Basses  Pyrenees, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Biduuie,  18m,  K.  Uayonne.   Pop,  2,7'i'2. 
BIUKFUllD,  a  sea-port,  bor,,  and  par.  of  bngland, 
CO.  Devon,  bund.  Sheubenre,  on  the  Torridge,  about 
|l  m.  above  where  it  unites  with  the  nistiiary  of  tlic 
Taw  ;   180  m.  W.  by  8.  London.     Poo.  in  IH21,  4,0.')3; 
in  1831,  4,846 :  houses  at  Inst  census,  097.     The  greater 
part  of  the  town  stands  on  an  acclivity  on    the   W. 
of  the  river,  and  Is  connected  with  its  IC.  division  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  24  arches,  built  in  the  i4th  century.     It 
consists  chiefly  of  2  spacious  streets,  paved,  and  partially 
lighted:  the  houses,  though  improved,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  but  iiidilferent  structures  of  timber  framing,  filled 
up  with  bricks.  Besides  the  church  (in  the  earlier  Gothic 
style),  the  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wcsleyans,  have 
each  a  chapel.     There  is  a  neat  town-hall,  and  anotlier 
hall,  with  a  school,  is  attached,  belonging  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Driilge  estate.     Being  a  place  of  frequent  resort 
fruni  the  neighbouring  watering-town  of  Appledore,  it 
has  public  assemhiy-rooins.     The  river  Is  faced  by  a  fine 
quay,  l,'M)  ft.  in  length,  uroadand  convenient.  It  has  an 
am  lent  endowed  granimar-scliool,  a  national  school  for 
31KI  children,  and  a  scliuid  supported  bv  the  dissenters. 
An  endowiHl  hosjiital  maintains  7  aged  poor.      Hopes, 
sails,  and  a  considernblu  quantity  of  common  oartlien- 
ware,  are  manufactured  ;  it  has  also  a  small  laco  manu- 
factory, and  several  docks,  in  which  the  smaller  class  of 
vessels  .ire  built;   In  the  vicinity  are  several  tan-yards. 
The  port  Is  within  Barnstaple  bar  (*ci'  B.4KNSTAi'LK),and 
i«  accessible  fur  vesscla  of  2IHi  tons  as  (Itc  as  the  bridge  ; 
alinut  2)  m.  above  which  the  Torrington  Canal  unites 
with  the  river.      Ships  of  larger  size  luiload  nt  Ap|ile- 
(iiire.     Its    principal    imports   consist  of   timber,   from 
the  Daltic  and  from  Canada ;   coals,  from  Bristol  and 
Wales ;  and  groceries  and  other  coloni.il  produce,  from 
Ilii.stol  and  otiier  ports.     Its  chief  exports  are   sails, 
cordage,  and  articles  of  general   supply,  for  the  New- 
fiiiiiiilTand  ILsheries ;  oak  hark,  to  Ireland;  e.irthenware, 
to  Wales;  and  corn  and  llour,  to  Bri*tol.    It  had,  on  the 
Isl  of  .lamiitry  183(1,  1 1.')  registered  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  '.I. Mill  tons,  manned  by  .'i4r>  seamen,  inoitly  employed 
ill  the  coasting  trade  ;  luid  about  llil)  licensed  iHiats,  em- 
pliiyiil  In  the  coast  tishory.    The  port  comprises  those  of 
Cliivelly  and  Ilartland  in  its  iurisdictloii.     The  market 
(lays  are  —  Tuesday  for    corn  ;    Saturday  for    general 
provision*.      There    are    3    fair^  ;    Feb.   II.,   July   18., 
Nov.  13. 

its  inuiilcip.al  nITairs  are  m.'.iiagi'd  by  a  in.ayor,  3  nlder- 
imn,  and  12  councillors.  Previously  to  the  municipal 
act  (•')  it  l>  W.  4.  c.  7ti.),  It  was  governed  by  a  charter  of 
Hi  James  I.,  conllrmiiig  ami  extending  a  prevhius  one 
(111  I'lizabeth).  The  corporation  revenue  does  not  ex- 
cwhI  iyi/.  a  year,  derived  from  tenements  in  the  bor.  : 
the  imay  dues  lielong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  are 
ri'Kulatol  I'y  an  act  passed  in  I82M.  I'he  living  is  a  rec- 
tiry  III  private  patronage.  BIdeford  is  styled  a  bur.  in 
the  Saxon  records.  It  sent  members  to  the  II.  of  C. 
iliiring  the  reigns  of  lidward  I.  and  II.,  but  grudging 
till' I'Xpi'iise  which  this  occasioned.  It  got  relieved  from 
ihi'olillgatlon,  and  has  not  since  been  reiiresented  I  In 
l;;i  It  ohtdiied  a  market  and  fair.  The  expeditions 
under  Hall  Igli  and  (Irenville,  to  ('unillna,  appear  to  lia\e 
"riKliialed  Its  forilgn  coiiimerce.  Silk  weaving  was  lii- 
irinliKi'd  In  lli.Mi,  and  In  H'M  many  French  refugees 
M'lth'd  III  It,  and  Ini'reiiM'il  its  trade.  At  tlu*  close  iif  this 
iriiliirv  lis  New foiiiidlaiid  trade  li.ul  become  exteiiKlM' ; 
,iiid  liir  the  first  half  of  the  Ixth  1 ,  iitiiry  Its  iniportu  of 
tiiltii' "t  were  only  exceded  by  thnse  iJl'  London.  Dr. 
.siii'lihraie,  of  paiiiphleti't'riiig  notoriety,  was  a  native  of 
Hiil.  I'lrd. 

lUDSCIlOW,  or  IllCZDW,  n  town  of  Iloheinia,  cap. 
drr  .  <iii  the  C/ildliiia.  HI  in.  W  KoiilKraK.  Pop.  ';.ihki. 
IIIKl.1'1',  atoiMiof  ltii>>l.i  ill  I'.iiiiipe,  got.  I'lMila, 
iin  ihi'  Oka,  .Ml  m.  S.W.  Toiila.  Pop.  7.111KI  Tills, 
viliiih  is  an  ani'leiit  town,  is,  nltrr  1'oiila,  the  most  liii- 
inirtaiit  In  the  governnivnt.  The  iiihali.  carry  on  a  con- 
ildiTalile  cuiniiierce. 

IIII  l.KFl.l.l),  a  Ihrlvliig  town  of  PnissLin  \Vi',t- 
I'lialia,  lap  rlrr.,  ;m  in  K.  Miiiisti  r.  Pop.  .''.tlMi. 
II  li.ii  excellent  bleaching  groiiiiilH  and  exliiisive 
in.iiiiilailiire*  of  thread  and  linen.  It  Is  lieleniiid 
I'V  n  r.iiiipart  and  illli  h  ;  and.  In  slihs  Catholic  and 
I'riiti  staiii  clinrches,  hits  a  •yiia^-ogue,  and  an  orphan 
iiihiiii.  It  U  cell  brated  for'Us  toliai  10  pipes  niadi' of 
railKiiialed  iiiaglletia,  and  kimwii  In  coinineric  by  (he 
tiuiiir  111  I  tiiiiii  ill'  nil  r.  or  ninrnihiiuiH, 

IMI  Ll.nltdl),  a  town  of  Kmopean  llii»la.  gov. 
Kniinl,.  lap.  illsiilel,  on  llii'  DoniU.  Mini.  S.  Kiinsik, 
l'"|i.  nearly  8,li(X),    ll  coiiiUts  of  an  old  and  new  ti 
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and  three  suburbs.  Houses  mostly  of  wood.  Its  name 
IVhite  lown  is  derived  from  a  ohalk-hill  hi  the  neigh> 
bourhood.  (ScHnitxlin-,  La  Htusic,  S[C.  p. 3(10.) 

BIELITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  States,  in  Moravia, 
on  the  RIala,  16  m.  E.N.K.  Teschen.  Pop.  6,000.  It  ii 
well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  oonsistory, 
which  has  under  its  Jurisdiction  Moravia  and  Austrian 
Silesia. 

B I  ELLA,  B  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turhi, 
cap.  prov.  andmand.,on  the  Cervo,  partly  on  the  summit 
and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  12  m.  N.  E. 
Ivrca.  Pop.  7,7(K).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  4 
parish  churches,  2  hospitals,  and  a  college  ;  and  produces 
linens,  silks,  and  paper. 

HIELO  OZEllO,  or  WHITE  LAKE,  a  lake  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  gov.  Novgorod,  ahjiit  240  m,  E.  Petersburg. 
It  is  of  an  elliptical  shape,  its  greatest  length  being  nearly 
30,  and  its  greatest  breadth  20  m.  Its  bottom  consists  of 
a  whitish  cl.iy,  which,  during  tempestuous  weather,  com- 
municates its  colour  to  the  water,  whence,  doubtless,  its 
n<aino  is  derived.  It  receives  numerous  small  rivers  ;  its 
surplus  waters  arc  carried  off  by  the  Cliexna,  an  afHuent 
of  the  VVolga.  It  is  deep,  and  generally  limpid,  and  Is 
well  stocked  with  fish. 

BIKLOZEUSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Novgorod,  S.  side  of  the  above  lake.  It  is  fortiiied,  and 
has  some  trade. 

BIELSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  BItilystok, 
70  in.  S.S.W.  Grodno.  Pop.  2,(«K).  It  is  well  built, 
paved,  has  a  handsoinc  cnstuin-hotise,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  palatinate  of  Bielsk,  of  which  it  was  the  cap.  till 
17!l.'>.  'I'liis  is  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Jews  are 
excluded. 

BIENNE,  or  BIEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant. 
Bcriio,  in  a  fc-rtile  little  plain  nt  the  E.  foot  of  the  Jura, 
near  the  lake  of  lileniie,  and  on  tlie  road  from  Ihuiil  to 
Berne,  10  in.  VV.  of  the  latter.  The  Siize  Hows  through 
the  town.  Pop.  i.l'lil ;  houses,  301.  It  has  a  good  gym- 
nasium, with  6  professors,  'i'he  public  library,  wliich 
was  ))lundered  in  the  revolution,  contains  at  present  only 
2,.'>liO  volumes.  Blenne  is  very  ancient :  previously  to 
17118,  It  was  a  free  and  indejiendent  city  ;  but  ill  that 
year  it  was  united  to  France,  and,  in  1816,  to  the  cant,  of 
Berne. 

The  lake  of  Bleiinn  extends  along  the  Jura  chain  ; 
being  about  10  m.  in  length  by  3  in  breadth.  It  is  not 
pre-eminent  for  beauty  of  scenery,  and  owes  Its  celebrity 
lirincipally  to  its  having  within  it  the  Isle  df  SI.  Fiirn; 
tlie  retreat  of  Uoussean. 

BIGGAK,  a  burgh  of  barony,  Scotland,  co.  Lanark, 
27  m.  S.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  in  183.'>,  l,4,'i4.  The  lia- 
rony  of  lllggar  has  for  centuries  been  the  property  of  tho 
Flemings,  f.irineriy  Earls  of  WIgton,  to  which  family 
the  greater  part  of  it  still  belongs.  It  consUts  ehicHy 
of  one  wide  and  spacious  street.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhab.  is  cotton  weaving  lor  the  Glasgow 
market.  This  species  of  business  alliirdeii  work,  in  183'^, 
to  210  persons.  The  burgh  also  cimtains  28  shoemakers, 
26  masons,  20  tailors,  2(1  carters.  Hi  spirit-deah'rs,  of 
whom  f)  are  innkeepers,  4  surgeons,  \c.  'I'he  quantity 
of  excisable  articles  sold  in  I8:i.'i  was  2.(i08  gallons  of 
British  spirlts,8(l|{allons  of  brandy,  l.'KI  gallons  of  ginger- 
wine,  88  doz.  Ill  foreign  wine,  2,A28  llis.  of  tea,  and 
1.876  lbs.  of  toliacco  and  sniill'.  The  par.  chnrcli  is  a 
venerable  Gothic  edillce,  built  In  l.MiO.  I'liere  are  also 
2  dissenting  chapels,  a  savings'  bank,  and  3  public  tub- 
SCI  iption  libraries. 

KIGGLKSWADE,  a  piu-.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Bedfoid,  liiind.  Hlggleswadc,  11  in.  N.N.W.  Lnndon. 
Areaof  par.,1,2'211  acres  ;  pup.  of  do..  In  18'21,  2.778  ;  I8:il, 
3,'2'2(i.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  great  N'orlli  road, 
by  the  Ivel,  over  which  there  Is  a  stone  bridge.  Mouses 
cniellv  lirick,  and  have  a  neat,  niodirn  appearance.  Thu 
chinch  is  a  (iulliic  building,  loinided  In  I'^.'UI.  niid  exten- 
slvi'lv  re|i,ilred  in  IMC.'.  There  are  2  free  schools,  one  for 
12,  the  other  for  N  hoys:  a  charity,  prmlnciiig  3(Hi/  n 
year,  supports  tliein,  and  Is  applied  also  in  various  oilier 
spi'cllled  iiioili'S.  'I'iie  rher  is  navl^alile  to  thi' town,  by 
which  niiaiiH  It  Is  supplied  with  coals,  tlinlier,  corn,  Kc. 
The  weekly  iii.irki  t,  on  Widiiisilav,  is  one  of  the  largest 
In  England  lor  eorn.  There  are  ft  annual  fairs;  Feb. 
M.,  S.itniday  In  Easier  wii  k,  Whlt-Monday,  Aug.  2.,  and 
Nuv.H.  I'hereis  a  small  inaniilactiire  of  Ihreiiii  lace,  em- 
ploying  mine  leiiiales,  and  a  steam  doiir-niill  ;  but  the 
chlel  support  of  the  place  are  its  markets  ami  lairs,  and 
the  travilli'rs  who  resort  to  It.  A  I'ctty  sessions  lor  the 
thiei'  III  Ixlilionriiig  hundreds  Is  held  In  the  town.  It  has 
tevi  T.il  good  IniiH. 

lIUAN.Mil'lt  i  I'O.turimifinra.  the  city  of  triumph), 
Annmioomiv  (Caiiarese),  or  Aii'MN.4,  an  aiic.  anil 
releli.  city  of  lllndoslan,  prov.  Ilejapoor,  occupying 
both  hanks  of  the  I'lioinliiiililra  ;  Oiat  part  of  it  on' Hie 
N. I.,  hank  onlv  being  properly  called  Hljiiiiagin.  and  he- 
longing  to  the  British  iluni.  presld.  M.idras  ;  1 17  in.  S.S.E. 
BejapiH.r, 'J?  111.  N.\\  llellary  ,  lat.  10  '  1 1'  N.,  long.  76"^ 
:i7'  E.  It  was  fonnirly  the  metropolis  of  a  kingdom, 
wUhli,  111  l,'il,%,  coiiipilsed  the  two  ( aiiiatirs,  above  and 
U  ll  ;J 
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below  tiie  Gliauts,  and  is  said  to  have  tlien  been  24  m.  In 
circ. :  tills  portion  of  the  conjoined  cities  is  now  almut 
8  m.  in  circ,  nearly  uninhabited,  and  in  ruins  ;  these 
however,  arc  all  of  granite,  and  far  excel  in  extent  and 
grnndeur  those  of  any  otiicr  Hindoo  city.    Dijanagur  lias 
a  most  remarkable  site.  "  It  is  built,"  says  Ilamiltcn, "  in 
a  plain,  enclosed  by  and  encumbered  with  stiipeiidoui 
masses  of  granite,  which,  in  some  places,  swell  up  from 
the  surface  to  the  form  and  magnitude  of  hills,  and  in 
others  present  detached  bloclts  of  various  forms,  piled 
over  one  another  in  all  sorts  of  fantastical  combinations  ; 
occasionally  surrounding  little  isolated  valleys,  and  else- 
where obxtriicting  all  passage  except  througli  the  narrow 
winding  deflles  which  separate  the  fragments.    The  com- 
munications from  street  to  street,  and  in  some  eases  the 
■trects  also,  follow  the  mazes  of  these  chasms,  and  in  one 
quarter  the  principal  tliorounhfare  i>  under  a  naturally 
covered  passagi,  fiirinnt  by  tlic  rocks  ;  the  ancient  battle- 
ments, turrets,  and  gateways  are  still  in  a  high  state  of 
Preservation :    tlie   main   streets  pave<l  with   immense 
ags  of  granite,  are  intersecle<I  at  intervals   by  aque- 
ducts ;  and  tanks  and  wells  are  excavated  in  the  rock. 
Templei,  choultries  (hotels),  and  many  other  edifices, 
public  and  private,  of  the  purest  style  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture and  great  dimensions,  are  seen  perched  on  the 
most  conspicuous  eminences  of  the  naked  rock,  or  ranged 
in  long  lines  on  tlie  plain.  . . .  'iliere  is  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  paved  streets,   now  nearly  uninhabited,   for 
three  miles,  from  the  'I'oonibiiddra  ferry  to  llum|ia,  at  the 
W.  extremity  J  .ind  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  about 
Camlapnor,  im  the  S.W.,  indicate  tli.it  they  also  were 
once  included  within  the  city  hniindaries. .  .  .'  The  walls, 
pillars,  arches,  and  even  the  Hat  roofs  and  beams  of  all 
these  structures  are  composed  of  granite. . . .  Some  blocks 
are  frimi  1'^  to  \b  feet  broad,  anil  tliicU  in  proportion; 
and  though  of  uiie(|ual  bulk  .tnd  various  sh.ipes.  are  uni- 
versally well  cut,  fitlcd  to  each  other  with  tli"  greatest 
nicety,   and  disjil.iy  at  this  day  au  exterior  lustre  sur- 
passiiig  that  ol^  most  buildings  of  'JO  years'  standing." 
The  Tixnnbuddra  is  about  one  third  of  a  mile  broad,  but 
at  ilic  upper  part  of  the  city  contracts  greatly,  and  here 
tliire  wa.*  once  a  stone   bridge:    its   lied   is'elogged  by 
dclaclu'd  granite  rocks,  which  rise  above  its  surface,  and 
are  gi'iieially  surmnuiited  liy  some  riligious  eililicc.     It 
forms  the  N.  and  K.  iHiunilary  of  the  city,  which  is  en- 
closed S.  aiiil  K.  partly  by  Its  natural  barriers,  partly  by 
JtroMjj  stiiuc  walls.     The  clilcl  eilitici'S  are  — the  teiiiple 
of  \Mttol>a  (an  iiicaniatioii  of   Vishnu),  nearly  in  the 
cell!  re  of  I  lie  cily,  whicli  (onsists  of  one  ceiitr.d  and  f  )ur 
subordinate   buildiugs,    surrounded   by   several    smaller 
pagodas  and    numerous   cills,   anil   fxcupying    an  area 
4IK)  li  et   liiug   by  '.io  widi- ;   this  temple  (o'litains  a  clia- 
rirft  cut  entirely  nut   of  granile,   on   which  the  image  ol 
the  giiil   is  expnsed  on  Holidays:    the  temple  ot  .Malia- 
deva,  :it  liuin|ia.  with  a  pyramidical  portico  of  liutorles, 
and  IW  fe<'t  bigli.  well  eiiilowed.  and  atteuili'd  liy  many 
lirahniins,  faces  a  tlui'  street  '.HI  (Vet  wide,  lined  witii  haiid- 
lome  stone  buildings  decoratinl  with  sculptures,  riuiniiig 
nearly  paralli'i   to  the    riH>mbuihlra,  from   which  it   is 
separated  by  tow  s  of  trei>s,  anti  l.-:iding  toanother  temple, 
where  there  is  an  liiia;.:e  of  the  bull   Nundy,  IJ  feet  high, 
rarveil   out    of  the   solid   riH'k.      Itetwei'U   Vlunipa   ai'il 
C.itnlnpiHir   the   riKks    are   sliiddeit    with    iiagodas,    the 
princiiial  of  which  are  the  gnat  temple  nf  Krishna,  and 
a  smalli'r  one  didicated  to  linnrSJi.  tint  which  contains 
also  a  colossal  granite  ima^e  of  tin'  luroiir,  lo  feet  high 
by  I'l  feit  liroad.      I'lir  Imiht  cily  mar  this  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  rajah,   niid  ciint:uo»  the  ri'niains  of  four 
differi'iit  palaces.     Ilijaongur  has  a  lempli'oi  llama,  with 
pillars   ol    bl.irk    lioriililcndi',   ami  anmngst  a  group  of 
letnplcN  near  the  I'errv  I-  a  gigantic  figure  uf  llunoiian. 
carved  In  bas-rilnf    I'hls  city  was  bolll  l>y  two  brothiTs, 
iM'twi'en   A.n.    \  \Yi  and  IHI:  In   l^.t  It   was  taken  and 
completely  sacked  l>y  tin'  .>lidiaintned<uis.     ( lliinii/tiin'f 
f   /.  (■'n».".  I.  M>.  'iUi  1 

III.IM  K,  or  KIM  N  lAcllAI  T.aterrll.iry  of  llin- 
doslaii,  prov.  Itengal,  lionlrting  on  Assam,  and  belonging 
imrtly   to   llrll.ilii  and  partly  to  Ibxilaii.     II  lies  on  ImiIIi 

•  idesihe  lli.«lioiapotra,i'xti'iidiiig  S.  as  l.ir  as  theliarroHS 
niooot  litis,  and  i  mi  l»t>  i  liielly  ol  a  IimI  cnuotrv,  well 
lilted  liir  theprodiiilidii  nf  rli  e,  especially  that  pMrtinn  S 
iif  the  llrahmapotra,  hIik  h  Is  the  iiM»t  talu.ible,  and  he- 

•  Idea  Mile, It,  pn. limes  barle) .  niiKtard  pulse.  iHtel  Koirar- 
cane,  and  niiillnirv-lrei'..  I  he  tillages  are  ceiierally 
Heater  than  Ih  ><e  in  Heiigal,  mid  have  sug.ir-<  aiuaiid  Ih'Ii'I 

tiaiilatlons.     I  nr  a  i  lai'ileralile  |H>riod   llijmrwns  nut 
iiown  to  lie  Included  in  the  Dewanny  territories,  hut 
was  considereil   to   belntig  to   lti>Mt,iii ;   presents  of  ele- 

ipliHols,  Ac.  weri'.  Iii'xeier,  iiiiule  learlv  I"  both  the 
>eli  tttjali  all!  the  llnlish  gnteriiiiii  iil,  and  a  kind  nf 
llepeildeni  e  iirl  either  or  biilh  id  tlielil,  iii  knowledged  liy 
the  llljiiee  rajah  In  I's'i  Ibe  paMiieiil  in  ele|ilinnls  has 
cominiitiil  by  the  llrltlsh  giitirnineiit  into  a  Irlhnle  of 
Sinai  rii|>ees :  the  IhM'iaii  Irlhule  ciinsMs  cblelly  nf  dried 
llsh.  Il.ilr  the  rents  i.f  (he  rai  ih  are  p.iid  In  coarse 
Cotton  *  loth  vioien  bv  fi'inali  s.  Ills  Atfairs  geiieially  are 
Wry  III  manaiied  ;  his  coniitry  ibiiidi  red  dy  needy  re- 
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tainers;  its  trade  ruined  by  exactiona  and  monopoliei  • 
and  some  years  since  he  was  so  poor  as  to  be  olillgej 
once  in  three  years  to  raise  loans  by  absolute  begging 
The  people  are  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Bhakat,  or 
worshippers  of  Krishna,  and  the  Gorami,  who  cat  pork 
and  other  meats,  and  drink  liquors.  The  British  gov, 
claim  the  right  of  Investiture  to  the  zemindary. 

BiJNEi!,  n  town  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  raj,ih. 
ship,  23  m.  N.  Goalpara  ;  lat.  2(>o  'itK,  long.  90°  47'  u. 
It  contains  a  fort  defended  by  a  brick  wall,  the  residence 
of  the  rajah,  some  small  brick  temples,  and  about  luo 
thatched  huts.  It  appears  at  present  to  belong  to 
Bootan.  (liamillon's  E.  l.Gax.iAi\—2i3.) 

BILBAO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  the  ancient  can, 
of  Biscay,  in  a  fine  plain,  on  the  Nervion  or  Ibalzabal 
about  10  in.  above  its  confluence  with  the  sea  at  I'ortii-' 
giiieto  ;  lat.  a<'  15'  47"  N.,  long.  2°  4.V  W.  Pop.  l5,(lon 
It  is  said  to  be  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  cllm.ite  Is 
remarkable  for  humidity.  Houses  lofty,  uniform,  and 
well-built,  with  projecting  roofs,  that  aflord  slielter  from 
the  sun  and  rain.  Streets  well  paved  and  level  j  several 
of  them  may  lie  washed  at  pleiuinre  with  water  conveyeil 
l)V  an  aqueduct  from  a  mountain  a  league  distant. 
Bowles  describes  it  as  a  paragon  of  cleanliness  ;  but  its 
pre-eminence  in  this  respect  is  questioned  by  Mr.  Inglis. 
No  wheeled  carriages  are  allowed  to  pass  along  tho 
streets,  but  all  goods  are  carried  in  panniers  on  mules,  or 
in  sledges,  which  have  a  contrivance  by  wliich  tliey  con- 
stantly moisten  tiieir  path  with  water.  There  is  a  fins 
promen.ide  by  the  river's  side,  over  which  a  suspeiisicn. 
bridge  is  thrown  in  lieu  of  tlie  old  wooden  one  that 
formerly  existed.  There  is  also  a  stone  bridge  of  3 
arches,  and  a  handsome  cemetery,  formed  by  the  corpo- 
ration,  at  an  expense  of  30,<H1()i  Convents  and  ino. 
nasteriet  are  here  very  conspicuous.  They  are  im- 
mense piles,  of  little  architectural  beauty,  having  strong 
gratings  to  all  the  windows.  Some  ol'  them  are  very 
rich  ;  and  a  mm  must  take  about  3n,(KK)  reals  (3(i{l/j 
into  tlie  convent  on  admission.  The  iihalloin,  or 
slaughter  houses,  in  the  Tuscan  style,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  are  well  contrived,  well  ventilated,  and  en. 
piously  supplied  with  fresh  water.  The  corpor.alnii  Is 
extremely  rich.  t)n  the  iK'casion  of  the  visit  of  Fc*ili. 
nand  V 1 1,  no  less  than  iJ,(Ki(i,(KHI  of  reals  ('i(i,(KiO/.)  wire 
expended  In  feasts,  decorations,  and  bull-figlits.  Tin  ir 
fiiniis  arise  tVom  wtrois,  or  tolls,  iipim  the  various  nrres. 
sarli'S  imimrted  by  sea  or  land,  and  the  monopoly  of  tlie 
supply  of  beef,  wliich  is  farmed  to  the  butchers.  Tliov 
maintain  an  elementary  school  for  teaching  reailini;, 
writing,  and  I.aliii.  by  an  impost  of  4  reals  per  ton  on 
foieigu  vessels  entering  the  port.  'I'he  I'onsiilailo.  cir 
Tribunal  of  Commerci',  supports  schools  of  ilrauing, 
architecture,  matliematics.  and  the  French  and  Tiigllsh 
languages,  for  the  childreii  of  llie  town  and  niiglihnur. 
Iiood.  There  is  an  hospital  calculated  to  acciimnimiatf 
J.'iO  patients  J  It  has  a  ward  for  the  reception  of  stran«i'rii 
or  persiins  above  the  lower  class,  who  may  wish  for  goml 
advice  at  a  mmlerale  expense,  without  troubling  their 
relations  or  friends.  'These  pay  half-a-dollar  a  day,  nnil 
have  the  comforts  of  a  private  house,  and  the  best  Ihk. 
pilal  attendance.  'The  manufactures  consist  ol  v,Miiuii 
descriptiiins  of  hardware,  anchors,  leather,  paper,  liais, 
tobacco,  and  earthenware.  'I'here  are  several  iloi-ks  fxr 
iMiiliiing  nierchaiit  vessels  ;  two  large  ro|M'  nLunifai  tniii s, 
>Vc,  lllllmo  Is  the  principal  port  lor  the  N.  of  .'•pain. 
Tlie  exports  prin<i|>ally  ciiMilst  of  iron  and  steel.  hik|, 
fish,  fruits,  chehtniits,  \c.,  .iinl  sometimes  lar^'e  qiiaiitidci 
of  ciirn  from  the  Inlerlor  ;  but  the  trade  of  the  |Kirt  h;ii 
ile«iined  ewr  since  Saxou  wools  iM'gan  to  be  prelerrfd 
to  those  of  Spain  in  birelgn  markets.  'Tbeclearaiiu  sam 
not  now  above  half  tin  ir  former  iinmber.  Some  hniitii 
have  siill  considerable  returns  from  the  fish  trade,  :iiii| 
one  or  tmi  rrotii  the  exportation  oi  iron  ;  but  this  nUii 
bis  fdleii  off.  from  the  greater  clieapness  of  Sweiilsh  irciii 
I'lie  imports  lonsisi  primlpally  of  cotton  ami  unnllrn 
lahries,  rohinial  proilniis,  Nc.  Large  \essels  usii.illv 
stop  at  Toiliigali  le,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river,  nriil 
<llatl.ig:i.  aboiil  t  III,  below  the  touii.  Spring  lilies  iiir 
About  i;i  II.;  and  by  taking  adtaiilnge  of  ihcin,  icMiiiiii' 
consideiahle  liiirdeii  ociMsioiiall)  real  h  the  tnun, 

'There  are  ho  public  aiinisemetits,  excepting  iKi-aslnnal 
bull  lights.  Two  attempts  to  eslablisb  a  theatre  |i  im< 
laibil  ;  partly,  as  Mr,  Inglis  supposes.  Iliinn).'li  lln' 
ageiii  v  ol  the  priests.  One  or  l»o  houses  are  >,ii<l  li> 
re.iliM'.  irom  ■j.iniiil  to  :i.MSi/.  a  .Mar;  but  Mr.  Iiis'li 
thinks  no  one  spenih  3no/  Iteefiosls  about  IDipuiilMk 
(.liM  per  lb.  ;  iiiiitlon.  .'Iji^  ;  and  Ibe  best  briad.  IJ<( 
Labourers  earn  lioni  |0>r  to  l<.  A  day  ;  innsoiis,  i.ir- 
pt  liter",  ^e.,  Irom  .■iUl  tii'Jf.  (JimmI  w  Ine  Is  .'W,  a  linllli' 
I  he  niark'ls  aie  well  siippli  d  nllb  legelables  and  hint, 
parlli'iilaily  the  lumiiln,  or  love  apple,  a  nrini  ipal  ,n|tri'. 

s   plenty   Iif  diiiiii", 


dieiit    in    ^nanisb   cookery 


is 


rv.  There 
among  islilih  the  small  birds  called  iAi»'Ai»  Are  griil 
dainties.  I  he  ciillle  fish,  and  ,1  parlh  nlar  kliid  nlcoli 
are  alto  hliihl,!  rsleenii'd  I  irclesorfioni  li  lo  |iir,iniiliri 
aviee  to  mi  el'logelher  esrry  ediilng  during  the  wiiihr. 
al  the  liiiuii'  ol  uiic  of  the  part),  changing  the  rciidmoji 
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every  week.  They  take  chocolate  before  leaving  home, ' 
and  sup  on  their  return.  Cards,  dancing,  and  music  All 
up  tiie  evening's  amusements.  They  eat  together  only 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  all  the  money  won  at 
cards  is  spent  upon  a  dinner  in  the  country,  of  which 
tlic  members  of  tne  circle  partake. 

Illlbao  was  founded   under   a  charter  granted  by   a 
lord  of  Biscay,  in  1300;    from  whom,  and  succeedtng  | 
suiercigns,  it  obtained  several  privileges.    The  Con-  { 
sHiado  of  Burgos  was  transferred  thither  at  the  end  of  i 
tjiu  I'^th  century  ;  and  its  decisions  in  matters  of  com- 
merce were  referred  to  throughout  Spain,  and  regarded  ! 
ns  of  the  highest  authority  out  of  it.    It  has  been  alter-  I 
niitcly  occupied  by  the  difTerent  victorious  parties  in  the 
late  and  present  civil  war.  (Diccionario  Geografico  His-  . 
torico  par  lit  Heal  Accidentia  df  Madrid,  1802,  i.  17S. ; 
HHnuuo  niccionario  Geograficio.  ii.  1 1 8.,  and  Supplement  ; 
Bmi'lei,  Introduccion  a  la  Geo/^rnfla  de  ia  EipMa,  1778  ;• 
/nt'/is,  Spain  in  1830,  i.  18r-39.)  I 

BII.KDULOERID,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive 
territory  of  Africa,  embracing  the  coimtry  lying  between 
tlie  S,  declivity  of  Atlas  and  the  Saliara,  or  <ireat  Desert ; 
and  between  Feizan  on  rtie  K.,  and  Cape  Non,  on  the 
Atlmtic,  on  the  W.  It  mostly  consists  of  vast  deserts, 
(lilfi'rMiK  but  little  from  the  Great  Desert,  with  which  it 
tiisi^nsibly  Intorminglcs.  In  parts,  liowevcr,  wliere  tliere 
is  Milter,  extensive  plantations  of  the  date  palm,  wliich  ■ 
lierc  Hourislies  in  great  luxuri.ince,  are  met  with.  It  is 
siiiil  by  some,  that  its  real  name,  lilaidcl-JerUI,  means 
coimtry  of  the  d.itc-palm  ;  while  otliers,  amontt  wliom  is 
Slwtt'.  Interpret  Blakl-el-Jerid  ai  meaning  dry  or  parched 
country.  (Shaw'ii  Travels,  p.  4.  4t().  cd  ) 

llllyLKlllCAY,  achapelry  .-ind  town  of  EngLwd,  co. 
F.sscx,  liunil,  Uarnstable,  par.  Great  llurstead,  24  m. 
E.S  1''..  London.  Its  pop.  Is  returned  with  that  of  tlic 
parish,  which  was,  in  1821, 1,801  ;  1H31, 1,'J77 :  houses,  387; 
area,  4,420 iicres.  Tlie  town  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
a  ricli  vale,  and  commanding  extensive  views.  Silk  braid 
and  liices  are  the  only  manufactures,  and  these  are  dc- 
clinhif^.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  Tucsd.,  and  fairs 
Au)f  v.  and  Oct.  9.,  for  cattle.  The  parish  church  is 
about  2  m.  from  llillericay,  but  tlicre  is  an  episcopal  clia-  i 
jicl  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  three  dissenting;  chapels; 
(hi'ie  is  also  an  endowed  school  for  10  poor  cliildren. 
Tlic  aun.  val.  of  prop,  of  the  par.  in  181")  wiis  7,160/.  ;  its 
avonmi'  piior-rHtes,  1,031/.  llillericay  is  tlie  central  town 
1)1' a  poor  union  of  20  pars.  About  I  m.  from  the  church 
arc  some  eartli-works,  called  Iliunt's  Walls,  wliere  lio- 
iii;ni  n'lnains  liavc  been  dug  up. 

mi.l.lTON,  a  rocky  sterile  isl.ind  of  the  Eastern 
Arrhipilago  (1st  div.),  iK'tween  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It 
|«  oi  a  circular  form,  about  .SO  in.  in  length  and  l.l  in 
i)riMdlh.  I'he  pop.  is  very  scanty,  not  being  supposed 
to  cxcied  2,IKI0  or  ;i,(K)0.  Iron  ore,  whieli  In  tropical 
(ounlries  is  usually  scarce,  is  found  here  in  great  aliuu- 
ilaiii'i',  and  tlie  metal  produced  from  it  is  said  to  Im  of  ex. 
cillcut  ipiallty.  The prndiice  of  r\a-  is  not  sullieient  even 
lor  llie  loiisumptioTi  ol  the  pop.  Tlie  Dutch  maintain 
a  »:arrisoii  in  Hie  Island,  ami  some  cruisers  on  the  sur- 
roiiiiiiinK  seas,  to  rhiH'k  the  piracy  In  which  the  natives 
are  prone  to  indulge.  The  interior  has  not  been  ex- 
plored. It  is,  however,  believed  to  contain  mines  of 
(In 

IIIM.OM,  a  town  of  France,  di'p.  I'uy  de  D6me,  cap. 
coit  .  on  a  bill,  M  in.  K..S.I'..  Clennont.  Pop.  4,107. 
Tlii>  IS  one  of  till*  most  ancient  towns  in  AuvergiH*.  The 
wiilh.  by  wliicb  it  was  formerly  siirniutiiied,  have  disap- 
piMri'd.  ,'ui<l  its  maniifacturi-s  and  cominerce  have  also 
(tcrliniil.  A  iinlversily,  founded  here  in  14' A,  continued 
to  llotirish  till  I"*),  at  whicli  epoch  it  was  made  over  to 
till-  .losiiits.  by  whiiti)  it  wa«  administered  till  the  sup- 
pti's.ion  ol  Ibrir  onlcr,  wlien  it  also  cc.ised  to  exist.  At 
jirc  (111  ll'.c  town  lias  a  driouiini'iilal  cnllogo.  During 
Ihi'  period  of  till'  League.  Hill  tin  wa-t  a  prliiilpnl  loeiis  of 
the  ill. orders  that  ititlt.iled  .\iiverK'iie.  Slmiiis  are  >ery 
Ireijiteiit  ill  tlilo  dihiriet  ;  and,  ill  eotisi-qiieiiee  oi  the  prr- 
»«liiii e  ol'  rainy  wciitlier,  the  town  lias  SDinetliiirs  been 
cilled  l't)ti'iit  dr  In  iliisie  Jiivernw.  i  llufio,  art.  I'liy 
lit  horn,.] 

llll..s.\.  a  town  oniiiido'lan,  prov.  Mahva.  belim^>liig 
to  .'^rioitia,  1*11  the  f'.,  sidi>  nl  tlie  Hetwa,  near  Us  eoiitbi- 
eiiie  with  Hie  Huss.  32  ni.  N.K.  Hlici|aiil.  It  Is  siir- 
n^iiiiilid  by  a  sloiie  wall,  and  bid,  in  |m2II,  ,'i,(KKI  liou-.es. 
Till' loniiunoiis  country  Is  ccliliiated  lor  the  excelleiicu 
01  ill  tobitcro. 

Illl.M'.N,  a  town  of  H«'lgliim,  prov.  I.linhiirg,  ran. 
laiit  ,on  Hie  Denier,  7  in,  \V.  Maei-triclit.  Top.  2,700.  It 
I  loloies  eilrllieliwale  and  cutlery. 

IIILsrilV.  ,1  market  tnwii  iinl  ihapelry  of  Kngland, 
Ml  Siiill'ord,  N  .  div..  blind.  .Sei^dotni.n  .  \\  iitierli'imtitDti, 
V\  III.  S  I''..  \\'()lvrrlnuiiplon,  II  in.  N.W.  Minniiigliain, 
and  III?  Ill  N.W.  I.ondon.  Top  ( ItMl  I  I4,l<.i2  :  bouses. 
'i.^i-s.  II  siMiids  on  rising  ground,  and  Is  very  Irregularly 
liiiltl.  The  prlniipiil  striels  loiilaiii  some  MibslaiiHnI 
•lid  li.iod  otne  looi.es.  and.  witliin  the  I;miI  bw  leius,  lis 
•|<|i<  ^ILlllie  lias  been  liilli  ll   llllpnitril  ;   tbioi^li,  Irolll  Hie 

nuiiibvi  uf  lurgea,  rullteriv*,  and  such  like  works,  ll  h  is 
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a  sombre  aspect.  The  principal  buildings  are—  the  epls- 
cojial  chapel,  a  neat  edifice,  rebuilt  In  1828  ;  St.  Mary'» 
chapel,  a  fine  structure,  built  In  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, in  1830 ;  and  the  Kom.  Oath,  chapel,  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  same  style,  erected  in  1833.  The  gov. 
of  the  town  is  vested  in  2  constables,  appointed  annually 
at  the  court  Icct  held  by  the  lord  of  the  m.anor.  Under 
the  Reform  Act,  Bilston  forms  part  of  the  tiorough  of 
Wolverhampton,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected  ; 
but  for  all  parochial  purposes,  it  is  independent.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  Tuesday  in  each  week ;  and  a  court 
of  requests,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  5/.,  U 
held  every  second  month,  alternately  with  Willenhall. 
The  living  is  a  curacy,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
dean  of  Wolverhampton  j  the  patronage  Is  in  the  inbab. 
at  large ;  every  householder,  whether  male  or  female, 
being  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  minister. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists, 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Iloman  Catho- 
lics. There  is  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Humphrey  Perry,  Esq.,  of  Stafford,  for  clothing  and 
educating  f)  boys ;  since  extended  to  the  admission  of  two 
or  three  more,  by  additional  small  bequests  ;  2  schools 
under  the  Britisli  or  national  system  ;  and  an  "  Orphan 
(^iiolera  School,"  erected  and  endowed  In  1833,  for  the 
Instruction  of  4.10  orplians,  left  destitute  by  the  cholera, 
which  prevailed  in  the  previous  year.  This  disease 
raged  liere  with  such  desolating  eff(>ct,  as  nearly  to  clear 
several  entire  streets  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  oblige 
many  large  manufactories  to  stop  working,  from  the 
number  of  hands  that  fell  victims  to  its  violence.  There 
were,  between  Aug.  4.  and  Sep.  29.,  as  many  as  3,.'')68  cases, 
of  which  742,  or  about  l-20tb  of  the  pop.,  proved  fatal. 

Itilston  which,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
was  but  an  inconsiderable  place,  is  wholly  ipdebted  for 
its  growth  and  importance  to  the  iron  trade  carried  on 
in  it  and  its  immediate  vicinity.     Its  advantages  in  this 
respect  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any^otlier  place. 
Kound  the  town  are  all  but  inexhaustible  mines  of  coal 
and  ironstone,  the  main  bed  of  coal  being  30  ll.  tliick, 
with   strata  of  ironstone  botli  .ibove  and  below  ;   and 
large  supplies  of  tlie  linest  sand  used  in  tlie  cisting  of 
metals,  are  ,also  found  in  the  vicinity,     iliiston  has  tbn 
farther    advantage  of  being  connected,    by    numerous 
canals  and  river  n.avigation,  with    London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Hull,  Ike.     The  importance  of  these  improved 
means    of  communication  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact  that,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  first  caii.il  In 
1772,  there  was  only  one  blast  fiirn.ice  for  smelting  iron  jit 
I'ilston  !     Their   subsequent  increase  has    lieen   quite 
extraordinary  ;    and    there  are  now  great  numbers  of 
furn.iccs,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  tie.,  which, 
with  the  coal  trade,    birnlsh   eniiiloymcnt    to  a  large 
population.     The  m.inufactiire    ui  japaniu'd   and  eiia- 
midled   goods    is   very   extensively   carried   on    In    the 
town,  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  lie  tlic  staple  trade.     In 
the  neighbourboiHl  is  a  remarkable  (piarry.  the  stones  In 
which  lie  upon  each  other  In  I2dl«tlnct  layers,  increasing 
in  thickness  from  the  surface,  the  lowest  being  about  3 
ft.  thick.     This  stone  Is  used  for  various  pur|Kiscs,  and 
Is  formed  into  grindstones,  whetstones,  millstones,  and 
ciiterns.    At  Bradley,  a  small  adjoining  village  (in  the  W. 
div.  of  Cuttlestone  bund. ),  a  tire  rises  Irom  a  stratum  of 
coal  aliout  4  It.  tliick  and  ;|(I  ft.  deep,  which  lias  been  burn, 
ing  for  above  half  a  century,  and  has  reilueed  several  acrei 
of  land  to  a  calx  or  cinder,  used  in  the  making  of  roads. 
'I'bis  place  formerly  lieloiiged  to  the  portioiilsts  or  pn»- 
benilaries  of  Widverliaiii|«on,  and  in  their  cli.irter  wai 
called  Itllsrctoii.      ll  «;i-  ^i  royal  demesne  at  Ho-  (line  of 
the  Conquest;  and  In  Hie  reign  of  I'dwanl  III.,  under 
the  name  of  "  Itillestune,"  was  cerlllicd  to  be  free  of 
toll.     In  IK2I,  ail  act  of  parli.'unent  was  obtalni-d  for  a 
market,  now  hidd  oil  tin'  Miiiiday  and  .'Saturday  of  eiw  h 
week,  iiiilepeioleiitly  of  Hie  loll  Irce  markets,  or  f.drs  bir 
cattle,  ulileb  are  held  oil  Wbit-Moiiilay,  and  the  Miimlay 
next  liel'iire  Mleliaelma^-d.ay. 

IIINt'll,  atowii  id  llelgiuni,  prov.  Ilalnault,  cap.  cant.. 

Oil  the  ilailie.  '.i  m.  E.S.I''..  >liiiis.   Pop.  I.IMKi.    It  produiei 

j  cartlieiiware  and  cutlery,  and  has  taiiiierles,  glass-works, 

and  Hie. works,  with  a  consUler.ible  trade  In  lace,  paper, 

and  marble  and  coal  procured  in  the  vliiiiit)'. 

lIlNDKAill'ND.  aliiwn  of  lllndostaii,  prov.  Agra,  on 
Hie  .Iiiniiia,3'  in.  N.N.W.  A^-ra.  The  place  is  bullous  In 
Hie  lib  tor. >  of  Krisbna.  to  »liom  many  temples  are  dedi- 
,  caled.  Tlic  principal  pagoda  is  one  id  Hie  inosl  eliibor^itn 
and  iiia'.»in'  works  of  lliiibmliiical  an  hitertiire.  Tliere 
are  also  iiuniero.is  sacred  pools,  where  pil^iims  perliinn 
ablulliMi. 

HINIil'.N,  a  town  of  the  grand  diiiby  of  Ilesse  D.irm. 
sladi,  prov.  Ilbiiie,  caii  iiuil.,  iit  Hie  conlliieiicc  id  Hie 
Niilie  Willi  the  Itliiiie,  1 1  in.  W.  Meiiln.  Pii|i,  .(.300,  It 
has  someiiiaiiiir.icliircs.  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn 
noil  wine.  Near  11  Is  Hie  llliigerloib,  a  rapid  in  Hie 
llbliie,  wlilcli  Isdaiigeniiis  when  Hie  water  Is  low  ;  mid  en 
Hie  lenioval  id  ubii'li  l.iigc  sums  Iiiim' been  at  dld'crent 
times  evpendid.  Iliiigi  ll  it  very  ancient,  liaviiig  existed 
under  Hiv  lioniani. 
1  1)  ll  4 
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BINGLEY. 


BINGLEY,  amarket-to.  of  England,  W.  H.  eo.  York, 
178  m.  N.  W.  by  N.  London,  32  m.  W.  by  S.  York, 
near  the  Aire.  Pop.  in  1821,  6,176;  1831,  8,037.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  tolenibly  built,  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  All  Saints  Church  is  a  neat 
ediflce,  in  the  later  Enslish  style:  the  Baptists,  !n- 
de|>endcnts,  and  Metliodists,  have  places  of  worship. 
A  free  grammar-school  was  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.; 
there  Is  also  a  national  school  and  some  almshouses. 
The  worsted,  cotton,  and  paper  manufactures  are  carried 
on,  and  there  is  some  trade  in  malt,  which  is  conveyed 
to  other  parts,  chiefly  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal, 
that  passes  by  the  town.  Public  meetings  are  held  in  a 
new  court-house  ;  petty  sessions  weekly  ;  markets  on 
Tuosd.!}- ;  fairs  on  2.5  Jan.,  and  2A,  26,  27  Aug.  A  branch 
of  the  Yorkshire  District  Banking  Company  is  esta- 
blished here.  (Allen  and  Hig/atut'i  Hitturics  of  York- 
ihire.) 

HINTANG,  an  Isl.  of  the  E.  Archipela~o,  lying  off 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  Malacca;  lat.  l°N.,long.  104" 30' 
K. ;  length  3.'i  m. ;  breadth  about  half  as  much  ;  chief 
town  Uhio,  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

B101iN'EHOKU,asea-port  toyiti  of  Kusaia  in  Europe, 
prov.  Finland,  gov.  Alio-Bitirneborg.near  the  moutli  of  the 
Kounio,  on  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  72  m.  N.  Abo  ;  lat.  Gl" 
3\y  N.,long.  21°40' E.  Pop.  4,,'i67.  It  was  fonndwl  in  I.WH, 
and  IB  pretty  well  built.  None  but  small  vessels  can  come 
up  to  the  town,  tiiose  of  larger  burden  anchoring  at  a  con- 
siiieralile  distance  down  the  river.  It  has  some  trade  in 
ship-huilding,  and  exports  timber,  pitch,  and  tar,  flsh, 
&c.  (Sc/inilzkr,  La  Husiic,  S/c,  p.  622.;  Vict.  Gfo/ira- 
phiqtu-,  Sjc.) 

IIIH,  or  IlEEU  (an.  Birtha),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  K.  liank 
of  the  Euphrates,  75  m.  N.E.  Aleppo,  and 38m.  W..S.\V. 
Orfa  J  lat.  3(i'>  .S!i'  N.,  long.  38*^  7'  1.5"  E  Pop.  4,()(X).  ? 
It  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  well-built  wall. 
Within  the  town,  on  n  steep  rock,  is  the  citadel  or  castle, 
now  in  a  state  of  dil.ipidatlon.  It  h.is  several  mosques, 
n  public  bath,  and  a  caravansera.  The  rocks  on  which 
the  town  is  Iniilt  consLst  of  ch.ilk  ;  and  the  houses  Ik-Iuk 
also  formed  of  this  m.->terlal,  its  whiteness,  during 
sun-shine,  powerfully  affects  the  eyes,  which  are  also 
injured  liy  the  dust  that  is  blown  about.  Blr  is  the 
point  at  which  travellers  and  caravans  between  Aleppo, 
on  the  one  side,  ami  (Irfa,  Dlarliekr,  Ac.  on  the  other, 
usually  cross  the  Euphrates,  which  they  do  in  boats  of  a 
neculinr  description.  It  is  also  the  nearest  point  <ni  Ilie 
Kuphrntes  to  Iskendcroun,  and  has  latterly  acquired 
consideralile  ci'iebrity  (rum  its  being  the  point  at  which 
Coloiu'l  thesney  has  proposed  to  begin  and  ferminato 
the    navigation    of    the     Kuphiates    by    stc-im.      (iSVc 

EieMHAThS.) 

HllllOUTCH,  a  town  of  European  Itnssia,  gov. 
VoriHU-ge,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  ."iosna ;  lat.  fxi"  W  N., 
long.  3H  '  31'  l.V  E.  Pop.  .'i,.VXi.  It  is  surrimmled  by  a 
rampart  and  ditch  ;  has  7  churclies,  and  4  faim  racli  year. 

IllUMAII,  .ir  THE  IIIKMAN  KMPIKI,  an  ixten- 
iive  country  of  India  iK'yond  the  (ianges,  lormerlr  the 
most  powerful  state  of  that  peninsula,  and  consider- 
ably larger  than  at  present  ;  extending  betwifn  the 
lat.  of  II  <  and  27'^  N.,  upwards  of  l.tHKim.  in  length, 
and  nr'arly  6IKI  m.  In  breadth.  At  present  it  rompri«et 
the  terriiorv  between  lat.  l.5M.Vaml  27'  22'  .'KK'  N., 
and  long. 'j/3  43' and iCJ"  K.;  having  W.  the  IlrltUh  prov. 
of  Aracan,  I'hittagiing,  ami  ('assay  ;  N. Upper  .^ssani  and 
TilH't ;  E.  the  ('liinese  prov.  of  Yun-uaii,  Laos,  the 
country  of  the  indep.  Shans,  ami  that  part  iif  the  prov.  of 
Marlalun  iM'linigIng  tothe  llrlt{-.h  (ulilch.  tutii'lher  vtltli 
those  (It  r.iviiy.  Mirgni,  Aracan,  Asaain.  .Vi .,  was  taken 
from  till'  lllrmete  in  the  »ar  of  Ih-.'I-,'.)  ,  and  .S.  the 
Indian  (Kean:  length,  N.  to  S,,  71(1  ni.  (Kngl,).  greatest 
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BIRMAH. 

breadth,  R.toW.,  370m.  Area,  about  200,000  tq.m.  Poo, 
perhaps  about  4,000,000.*  (  See  foot  ofprevlous  column  ) 
JI/otmM/ns.— Birmah  Is  enclosed  E .  and  W.  by  two 
principal  offtets  from  the  Himalaya  chain:  in  the  N. 
and  central  parts  of  the  country  there  are  also  many  sub- 
ordinate mountain  ranges,  ruiming  mostly  parallel  to  the 
former,  and  like  them  decreasing  gradually  In  height 
toward  the  S.  From  lat.  16°  {(^ape  Negrais)  to  23°  N. 
the  Anopectomoo,  or  Yoomadong  mountains  consti- 
tute the  W.  boundary.  At  the  latter  point  of  lat.  this 
range  is  200  m.  in  breadth,  and  from  2,(100  to  S,000  ft.  in 
height :  in  lat.  21°  the  elevation  is  considerably  greater 
but  thenceforward  it  rapidly  declines,  and  the  breadth' 
becomes  so  much  less  that,  in  17°  lat..  It  scarcely  exceeds 
20  m. ;  this  chain  terminates  in  a  rocky  promontory 
bounding  S.E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  tne  E.  border  a 
succession  of  ranges,  inhabited  by  wild  and  half-sub. 
jected  tribes,  but  little  known  to  Eiirope-ins,  stretch  from 
the  Gulph  of  Martalian  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Zingi/.i. 
Thoumg,  tlie  highest  point  of  the  southernmost  of  thcsft 
ranges,  is  no  more  than  3,(HX)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  but  between  lat.  18°  and  22°  N.,  they  rise  much 
higher,  and  in  the  N.  attain  a  v'Sry  considerable  elevatidii, 
the  I'hnngan  mountain  In  about  27"  1-V  N.  and  97°  |,v 
E.,  being  12,174  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  W.  of  the  vale  of  Kulm,  the  Muring  range  miw 
liounds  the  Ulrmese ami  Munneepoor  territories;  ami  li.of 
these,  four  hill-ranges  extend  in  parallel  lines,  fur  a  lung 
distance  S.,  enclosing  three  extensive  valleys  of  tlm 
Khyendwen,  Moo,  and  Irrawadl  rivers.  Ilanges  running 
E.  and  W.  are  unfrequent,  but  there  is  one  in  'iW-'  N. 
lat.,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Ava ;  and  a  small  range,  thu 
(Jalladzet  hills.  In  aljout  18°  20*  N.,  bounding  N.  the  great 
plain  of  Pegu. 

I'laxm,  S[C.  —  That  of  Pegu  Is  the  principal,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  the  delta  of  the  Irrawadl.  It  is  a 
perfect  flat,  of  most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  annu.illy  over, 
flowed  by  its  rivers,  pr<Hlucing  an  abundance  of  rice,  ,uul 
constituting  the  granary  of  the  empire.  The  valley  (if 
ll\'ik(ing,  in  the  N.,  is  an  extensive  plain,  .Vl  m.  long,  and 
varying  from  15  to  45  m.  in  breadth  ;  boiuided  (in  all 
sides  by  hills,  and  which  probably,  like  that  of  .Muinu'c. 
poor,  at  one  period  formed  the  bed  of  an  alpine  lake. 
(Asia/.  Jdtirn.)  Excepting  these,  there  arc  few  plains 
(if  any  slie;  but  numerous  valleys,  of  the  highest  ferliliiy 
and  beauty,  as  Kiilio,  Bhamo,  and  those  of  the  laritcV 
rivers ;  thi'-se  are  chiefly  in  the  S.  and  central  parts  uf 
the  country  ;  In  the  N.  they  are  mostly  rocky  dcilles,  or 
narrow  steppes. 

/</>(•»«.  —  The  principal  are  the  Irrawadl  (Erhrntr), 
with  its  affluents,  the  Nlngthee,  Moo,  and  I.ung-tchncn ; 
and  the  Than-lweng,  and  Sl-tang.  The  Irrawaili,  an  Asi- 
atic river  of  the  liriit  class,  rises  In  Tibet,  and  runs  itenc 
rally  .S.  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Hlrman  einiiirc, 
falling,  alter  a  eou'se  of  (iOO  m..  Into  the  sea,  by  a 
great  nninber  of  mouths  In  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  (.sVi- 
lKn\W(ni.)  The  Than-lweng,  or  Sauluen,  is  alxi  u 
river  of  the  llrst  c'.ass,  and  rises  in  Tibet,  beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Irraw.idi:  it  descends  in  a  nearly  unildrin 
S.  direction  in  almost  all  Its  course,  boiniding  tlio 
Itiniian  empire  V.,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  M,ir- 
taban  and  Moulmein. 

The  SItang  rises  from  the  Lake  of  Gu.inngriie,  in  lat. 
20'  20'  N.,  runs  .S.,  and  disgorges  Itself,  alYera  conrscdf 
abiiut  200  m.,  by  a  large  month,  but  nearly  useless  .is  an 
harlidiir.  or  for  navigation,  iNHaiise  IiIikkciI  up  hv  an 
island  and  many  d.ingeroiis  shoals,  with  no  mon  Ihiui 
a  fathom  water  during  the  efflux  of  the  tides,  .ainl  iKt 
available  lor  any  vessels  drawing  (i  ft.  water.  Iliis 
riter  communicates  by  cross  br. inches  with  biitli  llii^ 
Irrnwaill  and  Than-lweng.  The  Mnglhee  Uses  in  llm 
I'atkiii  chain,  on  llie  Inirders  of  .'Xss.uii  ,  and  ruiininK  in 
a  .S.W  ill  reel  Ion,  constitiiles  for  mme  (llsl.ince  the  hmin- 
ilary  between  llirmah  and  the  Muniieenoiir  territory, ami 
falls  into  the  Irrawadl.  (ippusite  Yanilabu,  in  21  ti/  N, 
hit.,  under  the  name  of  the  Khyen-dwen.  It  Is  navlxa- 
hie  for  the  largest  class  id  iMiais  an  far  as  Kiiiunao,  In 
2.1  4.5'  N  lat.  :  alinnst  all  the  streams  which  lull  .iitn  i( 
on  the  E.  side  are  aiiiiteroiis.  The  Araean  river  l<ir 
the  greatest  part  of  its  e(iiir«e  flows  throii).'h  the  roiintry 
(il  tiie  half'Siibjieted  Khyens;  and  the  Kiiladyne.  il^ 
I  iiiet  trihiit.iry.  Is  riin^idered  one  (it  the  lMiini(larii'«  h,-. 
twcen  the  llirinese  territory  and  the  llillish  pii».  of 
Chlttauiiiig. 

/■/All  are  very  numerous  In  the  prov.  of  Pegu  ;  In  Ilic 
dUtr.  (li  llasseiu  as  many  as  127  have  lH*en  eniinierati'd. 
The  laritot  lake,  however.  Is  that  (if  KaiidaiiKyee.or  tin' 
Gr.at  lloyal  Lake.  25  in.  N.  .Ata.  ulilih  Isllo'in.  loiiK.  * 
or  iiiii.  Iiriiail.  and  tr.iverseil  by  the  Miio  river,  a  trilmtiity 
of  the  trraw.iill.  There  .ire  niher  smaller  lakes  in  III 
neU'lilHiiirlexiil.  lint  nime  iit  any  tinportance. 

( .i(i«/  iiHi(  lliirhitum  -  Tliefe  are  2loni.  of  sea-riinrt 
friiin  the  niniith  of  the  I'han  Iweng  to  tape  Nriir.Ui, 
with  lliri  I' guild  liarbiiiirs  tir,.  those  ol  llassi  In.  K.ii  ■ 
iroiiii.  and    Marlahaii:  that  (illlangoiili  Is  the  In 't.  it 

*  Hi,inf  pdllinst**  (l)in'r«i(lrt>  frmii  ihU  i  but  ttilt  U  ut  the  ht^jltsil 
siinioniv,  Isitni  Iktl  III  >lr.  I  ran  turd. 
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BIRMAH. 

It  Infested  by  a  worm,  which  deitroys  all  wood  except 
ebony  and  tamarind. 

Minerals.  —  The  N.  province!  are  the  richest  in  valu- 
ablfl  minerali.    Beaidea  6ne  marble,  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageoualy  Imported  Into  England,  aa  dead  weight,'  aer' 
nentine,  and  nephrite,  and  amber  minea  are  worked  by 
the  Chinese.    Amber  ia  found  in  immcnae  quantities  in 
the  valley  of  Hukong  t  gold  to  the  value  of  100,000/.,  and 
■liver  to  that  of  120,000<.  per  annum ;  all  the  varieties  of 
the  aapphire,  with  spinelle  rubies,  are  found  in  great 
abundance  at  almut  nve  days'  journey  E.S.E.  from  the 
capital,  and  are  an  important  article  of  export ;  topazes, 
a  few  emeralds  and  diamonds,   though   of  an  inferior 
quality ;  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  vitriol, 
sulphur,  nitre,  &c.,  are  found.      Petroleum  is  obtained 
In  large  quantities  on  the  Irrawadi,  above  Proroe.    The 
wells,  about  2  m.  from  the  river,  produce  each  a  daily 
average  of  150  gallons,  which  sells  on  the  spot  for  about 
Is.  Srf.   per  cwt.     The  gross  annual  produce  is  about 
80,11110,000  lbs.,  and  might  be  greatly  increased.     It  is 
used  for  lights,  paying  boats,  Dec. ;  and  is  said  to  have 
the  valunble  property  of  securing  wood  from  the  attacks 
of  insects.     Coal  ia  said  to  have  liccn  mot  with  in  various 
ii|iot.<.     A  monopoly  exists  of  gold,  silver,  anit  precious 
stones.    (Crau'/urd's  Journ.  pp.  4i\,  ii^.;  Pcmbtrlon, 
I,  13.  133— U2. ;   Malcom's  Tratvls,  i.  1«9.) 
Till-  Climate  is   generally  healthy,  especially  in  the 
hilly  tracts;  but  even  in  the  plain  of  Rangoon,  &c.,  it 
islulinitely     ore  so  than  in  Aracnn  or  the  valley  of  the 
Hralnnaputra,    a   fact    proved    by   the    Pcguans    being 
amongst  the  most  active,  healthy,  and  vigorous  inhabit- 
ants of  the  empire.     The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  arc 
srlilom  experienced,  except  before  the  periodical  rains. 
In  I'egu,  as  high  as  Prome,  there  arc  but  two  seasons 
in  the  year,  the  rainy  and  the  dry ;  the  former  lasting 
frcnn  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  Oct.  ;  and  the  cold 
season  Immediately  succeeding,  the  rains  are  heavier  in 
this  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.    In  Blrinah  Proper, 
or  from   Prome  to  lat.  2(1°  or  27°  N.,  there  are  three 
sM.-iin» ;  n  cold,  Instinff  from  Nov.  to  l'"eb. ;  a  hot,  from 
March  to  June ;  and  rain  falling  during  the  remaining 
miniths.     Heavy  mists  occur  In  Nov.  and  Ue.\,  but  no 
snow  falls  ;  and  only  a  little  bail  in  April  or  the  beginning 
(if  May.     KarthqiLiikca  are  not  iinfrequent,  and  in  Pegu, 
violent   rains,  with  thunder  and  IlKlitning,   &c.,  often 
nslnr  In  and  conclude  the  wet  season.    The  transitions  of 
the  -easons  are  extremely  sudden  ;  the  greatest  heats  are 
in  M.ireli  and  April :  the  trees  shed  their  leaves  in  May, 
hut  only  to  be  Immediately  clothed  with  new  ones.     In 
Jnne,  .Inly,  and  August,  the  iniindatlnns  from  the  moun- 
l.iins  raise  the  river  .it  .■Iva  to  32  ft.  above  Its  lowest  level 
(Keh.);    but  all   the  waters  are  drained  off  ag.iln  by 
(lit.    {Siitigvrmanu's  lh:sn\  pp.  104,  in.'i.  ;  I'fmhcrlun's 
((Vt;)M  Kfporl,  S(C.  pp.  I.^4,   l.W. ;   Diclionnaire  iiiog. 
fain-r.  11.127.) 

i,):,lii/>lr  /'ri)rf«r/j.— .Sixteen  thousand  different  species 
nf|il;nits.nalivesoftbeUlrinese  dominions,  were  collected 
hy  Dr.  Walllch  when  he  visited  the  empire  in  IH'.ti : 
.limmgst  them  were  the  teak,  saul,  7  kinds  of  oak,  2  kinds  of 
u.ilnnt.  :t  species  of  willow,  a  rose  ;  the  almost  unique  /Im- 
knstiii  noliili'i,  near  Martaban,  a  magnideent  species  of 
liUniiiimiM,  20  ft.  high,  handiuls  of  whose  line  deep  sear. 
lit  (lowers  are  offered  by  the  nativ(>s  before  Ibe  iinagos  of 
lliKiilh  ;  the  llihiseui  I.inrilfi  /  many  new  genera  of  ()r- 
rliiihir,  ."srltamineas,  Lllhicen-,  &c.  Ike.  (See  Wallich's 
I'limliF  Hnriitref,  SfC.)  The  teak-tree  abounds  In  Inrests 
jliingthe  hills  skirting  the  Irrawadi,  and  in  the  N.  |iri)- 
linees.  both  on  hills  and  In  valleys;  In  lat.  23"  .'Id'  It  ap- 
|ir  Mches  closely  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  Iboiigh  it  dues 
lilt  iirow  In  Pegu  within  the  Inlliience  of  the  tide.  The 
mil. I  convenient  and  accessible  forest  In  the  country  is 
lli.il  of  Saraw.idl.  wbieh  fiiniisbes  iieaily  the  whole  of 
nhat  Is  exported  (o  foreign  eiiiintrles.  'I  be  leak  ol  Ava 
l>  ..liil  til  be  less  diirabh'  than  that  of  the  coast  nf  Malabar, 
lull  It  has  been  asecrlalneil  by  experiment  to  be  stronger 
lliin  the  last,  and  therefore  litter  for  inai  lilnery,  i!iin 
iiirrlages,  \c.  In  the  vab'  nf  Kiibo  the  saiil  .Hid  varnish- 
Ine  are  niost  plentiful  ;  banibiiii  grov««  to  the  clrennifir- 
Hiieof '^1  in.  In  the  Jungles,  wbleli  eontain  wbaleier  other 
iiiiilerwiioils  are  prevalent  In  India.  The  inimnsn  rule- 
rtn,  sni!iir-cane.  Indigo,  and  cotton-plant,  are  connnon  ; 
aiiit  the  tea-plant,  of  a  genuine  eharaeter,  besides  inlVrinr 
mrH.  nourishes  on  the  lielghtH  of  the  N,  and  eentral 
rriivlnres.  I'.very  month  priHliiees  some  fresh  fnilt  ;  the 
iMiuni.  eocoa.palni,  iiine-apple.giiava  )ainlio,nii'ingo.,<tc., 
All'  alinnilanl,  but  eitrons,  poinrgrairites.  and  orangeH, 
•ri' (ho  only  fruit  sbareil  In  coninnin  v«llli  I'.urnpe.  Pulse 
I  if  III  1  kiiiiU,  wheat,  nial/e.  intllet.  rlee.  ,Vc.,  and  in;niy 
|>"t-lii'rlis,  ,'ire  usual  artteles  of  eultiire.  I  Irs,  Xe.,  are 
rail'.  Imt  iunlpers,  rboiliidemlrcin,  and  other  l''uro|ieiin 
|il;iiil>.  grim  on  the  iipiier  region  nf  Miiiint  Pliiiyen  and 
iilhir  ninslileralde  belglili  In  (be  N. 

,liiitH(i/«  —  l''.lepb,nits  of  three  differenf  varieties,  tlie 
ini|(|i'-liiiriieil  rbinm  eios.  wild  Imar,  tiger.  Irujinnl,  .Se  . 
'.iiImIiII  tliejiingle.i ;  biill'aliii'S.  pori  iipliii's.  civol  and  wild 
(Hti,  and  great  iiuinbi'rs  ot  a|M'S,  deer,  and  antelopes,  are 
fuuinl.   (Iccailunally  a  white  elephant  Is  met  with,  which 
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Is  much  prized,  and  one  is  always  kept  a>  part  of  the  roya 
estabUshment  M  Ava,  where  he  is  treated  with  great  care 
and  attention.  There  are  no  jackals,  or  foxes,  but  dogs 
are  numerous.  There  are  no  asses,  except  a  few  at  the 
capital,  obtained  from  the  Chinese  caravan  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  are  no  mules.  Game  Is  not  so  abundant 
as  in  Hindostan  :  there  ia  a  small  species  of  hare,  but 
very  inferior,  and  found  only  in  the  high  lands.  Snipes 
quails,  pigeons,  our  common  fowl  in  the  wild  state, 
three  species  of  peafowl,  with  one  species  of  pheasant, 
are  found  ;  parrots,  and  other  birds  of  rich  plumage,  art 
plentiful:  the  gavial,  in  the  Irrawadi,  chameleon,  many 
lizardsP  and  formidable  serpents,  as  the  cnhra-de-ca]>ello, 
cobra  ceras,  &c. ;  tortoises,  the  mango  flsli,  sable,  and 
many  others;  scorpions,  spiders,  and  centipedes,  leeches, 
which  abound  in  dangerous  numbt-ra  in  the  marshes, 
mosquitoes,  and  a  very  voracious  ant,  destructive  to 
house  furniture,  are  among  the  animals.  (Craufurd, 
pp.  4.')4— 4ft7.) 

People.  —  .Several  distinct  tribes  inhabit  the  Ilirman 
territories ;  viz.,  1.  the  Mranma  (BIrmans),  between  l'J° 
and  21°  N.  lat. ;  2.  7Vi/rtiM  (Pegii.ins),  between  tlie'l'lian- 
Ivi-eng  river  and  the  (ialladzet  and  Anopectomoo  bills; 
3.  Shans,  with  more  affinity  to  tlie  Siamese  than  other 
races,  and  sjireading  over  the  E.  and  N.  provinces  ;  4. 
Cauayers,   chieliy  in   the   capital ;    •').  Khyens,  a  rude 

fieojile  scattered  among  the  otlier  population,  but  living 
n  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country ;  6.  the  \'i),  probably  a 
Chinese  tribe  who  have  adojited  llirmese  customs,  re. 
siding  between  the  latter  and  the  Irrawadi  ;  7.  Kary- 
rns.  Inhabiting  an  extensive  hilly  tract  between  the 
Than-Iweng  and  Sitaiig,  goial  cultivators,  but  iinsub- 
jected,  and  bearing  great  eninitv  to  the  llirmese :  the 
Znliainns,  Taong-su,  &c. ;  the  Rhamli,  Slngphns,  and 
other  Tibetan  or  Tartar  tribes  in  the  N.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
estimates  Ibe  Karaens  and  Khyens  in  Bassein  prov.  at 
4fi,(i()0,  and  the  whole  of  the  wild  tribes  at  k,«i,0(iO.  Most 
of  these  n.atlons,  though  dltfering  In  language,  manners, 
&c.,  are  of  tlie  physical  type  common  to  all  those  situated 
between  India  and  Clihiii.  They  iliffer  from  the  natives 
of  both  these  regions  in  certain  particulars,  and  are  said 
by  Crawfurd  to  resemble  more  tlie  Malays.  The  Uirmesu 
arc  short  and  stout,  but  well  proportioned  ;  with  coareu 
lank  black  hair,  and  an  olive  complexion  :  the  women  are 
fairer  than  the  men,  who  have  more  beard  generally  than 
the  Siamese ;  the  physiognomy  of  both  sexes  is  open, 
cheerful,  and  not  unpleasiiig,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
in  any  way  deformed.  Tliey  are  robust,  active,  in- 
quisitive, not  tieflclent  In  courage,  and  form  a  total  con- 
trast to  their  neighbours  of  Bengal  in  habits  and  dispo- 
sition. They  are  said  to  be  lively,  and  impatient ;  much 
addicted  to  theft  and  lying,  deceitful,  servile,  and  jiroud; 
but  at  the  same  time  courteous,  benevolent,  and  reli- 
gliius — though  it  be  diliicult  to  Imagine  religion  linked 
with  thieving  and  lying.  The  foreigners  settled  here 
consist  of  about  l(i,(KHI  Siamese  slaves;  1,000  Anaineso, 
desceiutants  of  some  who  -vere  formerly  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very; about  3,((X)  Chinese,  chieliy  from  Yunnan,  set- 
tled in  the  towns  or  working  the  mines  ;  many  Illndoot 
from  Bengal  ;  Mohammedans,  and  a  few  Europeans, 
Though  fond  of  repose,  when  an  Inducement  to  exertion 
offers,  the  Birmese  exhibit  not  only  great  sirengtb,  but 
courage  inul  jiorseverance,  and  often  accomiilisli  what 
we  should  think  scarcely  possible,  but  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  the  fertiliiy  ot  the  soil,  and  tl;e  badness  of 
the  government,  render  these  valuable  qualities  of  little 
avail.  In  cmintrles  like  llirmab,  the  enstoniary  stand- 
ard of  competence  Is  easily  attained.  The  poorest  classes 
obtain  the  necessaries  which  they  require  with  coin- 
paiatlvely  little  labour;  and  those  who  sboiild  go  fnr- 
Iher,  aiKl  attenijit  to  make  a  display,  or  to  lni|irovc  their 
lands  anil  houses,  wiiiild  ex|iose  theinselvi  s  to  exiorlion, 
and  perhaps  to  personal  danger.  .Miifb  Is.  In  conse- 
(inrnee.  (be  solace  of  the  jioiir,  and  the  principal  enjoy, 
nient  oi'llie  rich.  {I'lniiJ'uril,  pp.  371,372.  4(ji— 470.  AiC.  ; 
Miilnim,  I.  220.  .Sc.) 

Ocriipntiims.  —  .If^riiiillure.  —  Excepting  near  the 
towns,  most  of  the  land  Is  waste  and  iina|>proprlated. 
unless  oecasliMiiilly  by  wandering  (ribes.  who  r.ilse  cropa 
w  Itli  litde  laliinir  nil  the  virgin  soil.  The  cultivated  lands 
are  assigned,  with  Ibeir  liihalillants,  by  the  snverelgii,  III 
large  dlstriels.  to  his  variiiii>  lavniiriles,  who  are  not 
iiii.iiitly  entitled  their  "  eaters."  and  who  grind  down  the 
cultivators  by  the  must  oppressive  exactions.  The  farms 
generally  eonsisi  nf  only  a  fi'W  aires  each  ;  and  agrieiil- 
liire,  except,  |MTlia|is,  among  Ibe  Karyens.  Is  In  lis  rudest 
and  most  iiii|ierfect  state.  lilce  is  the  ililef  article  of  pro- 
iliiee.  and  fnrnis  the  main  Innd  of  the  people:  it  Is  mostly 
groviii  In  the  S.,  where,  altbnngb  the  plough  Is  seldnni 
Used,  ami  the  snil  only  trodden  by  cattle,  a  single  crop  ii 
said  111  jield  .'lO  or  Ho  told.  Ill  the  N.  provinces  a  plough, 
similar  In  that  of  India.  Is  used,  and  Ihe  soil  Is  afterwards 
piilverlsi'd  by  means  nf  a  wnodeo  c> Under,  and  a  rongli 
li.urnw  ib'ni;ged  imr  II  ;  2  nr  3  iin|i«  a  year  are  lure  nb- 
taiiieil,  bill  llnv  ate  mil  so  prnduetheas  the  single  crop  nf 
Ihe  lower  provinces.  PiiUe  of  various  kinds,  liidian  millet, 
and  malie,  are  grown  In  the  N.  jiruv.,  the  latter  yield- 
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ing  (bat  such  statnnenti  are  almost  altrays  exnRgcrntvd) 
100  ibid.  (>(>od  wheat  is  grown  in  tlic  neiglilxiiirtioiHl  of 
the  ca[<ital,  but  it  is  little  used  for  bread ;  and  we  have 
been  assured  l>y  Jlr.Crawfurd,  that  all  the  wheat  produced 
in  the  empire  would  not  feed  TiO  families  !  Sesamiim  is 
universally  cultivated  for  its  oil  and  oil-cako,  which  is 
given  to  the  cattle.  Cotton  (gossypium  hvrbaceum,  Wal- 
lich )  of  a  firm  and  silky  texture,  hut  of  short  stiiplc,  is 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  empire  and  of  its  depend- 
ences, but  principally  in  the  upper  provinces.  Indigo  is 
also  generally  grown,  and  is  naturally  of  good  qualiCy  ; 
but  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  plant  are  liolh 
■o  very  rude,  as  to  render  the  produce  wholly  unlit 
for  exportation.  The  potato  and  pot-herbs  of  Kurope 
are  quite  unknown  ;  but  yams,  ami  a  species  of  sweet 
potiito,  are,  as  well  as  tobacco,  very  general  articles  of 
culture  In  the  N.  There  are  no  melons,  cucumbers,  or 
egg-plants  ;  hut  the  banana,  tamarind,  Sec,  are  exten- 
sively grown ;  an<l  in  some  tracts  the  number  of  fruit- 
trees  forms  the  b;isis  of  taxation.  Tlie  sugar-cane  is  cul- 
tiv.ited,  .ind  the  stalk  eaten  when  ripe,  tlie  nianul'acturc 
of  sugar,  except  a  very  coarse  sort,  !>•  ing  unknown.  An 
Inferior  kind  of  tea,  with  a  large  Ij.il,  is  grown  on  the 
hills,  and  eaten  by  the  niitives  with  garlic  and  onions, 
which  are  also  produced  there,  ('apsicum,  next  tu  salt, 
forms  the  chief  condiment ;  from  the  higliest  to  the 
lowest,  all  seiison  their  rice  with  this  plant,  iuid  its  c<m- 
sumntion  is  "incredibly  great:"  betel-nut  is  raised 
for  liomc  consuniptiim ;  .and  the  piper  beti.'l  is  culti- 
vated largcif,  and  uf  excellent  <|iiality.  In  additi<<n  to 
rice,  pumpkins  and  pulse,  gnnptr  *  and  oil,  compose  the 
main  food  of  the  peasantry.  Animal  I'liod  being  prohi- 
bited by  the  nuddhistical  religiim,  is  not  generally  e.iten, 
excepting  poultry  or  lish  which  have  dii-d  a  natural  death, 
lizards,  serpents,  iguanas,  ,tc.,  by  the  lower  classes  ;  or 
came,  &c.,  by  some  individuals  privately.  Manv  of  the 
hill  trllH's  do  not.  however,  regard  the  injunctfon,  and 
kill  bullocks  and  other  cattle  tor  food,  or  to  sacrilice  to 
their  deities :  many  others  also,  by  one  means  or  other, 
evade  the  law  of  not  spilling  the  blood  of  animals,  or 
o|>enly  break  it.  The  common  beverage?  of  the  people 
is  water ;  but  spirits,  though  proliil>iti>d,  are  impiirled 
or  distilled  from  rice,  and  tod<ly  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  palmyra,  date,  or  cocoa-tree. 

Cows,  l)unHloes,  goats,  and  a  very  few  sheep,  are  kept ; 
but  neither  for  their  llesh  or  milk.  Oxen  are  used  only 
for  drauglit,  and  prevail  chiefly  in  the  upper  country,  the 
buffalo  being  more  common  in  the  lower.  The  llirman 
horse  is  not  more  than  19  hands  high,  but  strong,  active, 
esteemed  in  the  country,  and  used  only  for  the  saddle. 
The  elephant  is  domestu-ated  and  used  l()r  carriag:!' ;  the 
camel  is  altogether  unknown.  Hugs  are  plentilul,  but 
commonly  used  only  as  scavengers. 

Arts  and  MnntUnclurra  are  in  the  most  b.ackward  state. 
Ploughing,  cleaning  cotton,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dye- 
ing, are  o|>erali<ins  mostly  |)erformed  by  women  or  captive 
Cassays  :  the  loom  used  Is  like  that  of'^ Bengal.  Silk  and 
cotton  good)  are  woven,  the  former  clilelly  In  the  capital 
and  the  large  towns  in  its  vicinity',  but  are  very  inferior  to 
those  of  India  and  China.  The  Klivens,  however,  though 
considerably  less  civilised  than  the  llirmese,  surpass  them 
greatly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  produce  some 
■u|>eriur  crimson  scarfs,  embroiderrd  with  gold,  and 
narrow  shawls.  The  Khyen  looms  can  only  make  fabrics 
1  cubit,  while  those  of  the  llirmese  produie  some  2  cubits 
'n  width.  I'rinting  on  cotton,  ^c,  Is  unknown  ;  but 
dyeing  with  imligo,  turmeric.  \c.,  Is  practised;  nml  the 
colours  of  the  llirmese  labrics  are  much  admired  fur 
their  brilliancy:  alum  Is  the  only  inorilaunt  usi'd.  No 
fine  linen  Is  manufartured  ;  and  KritiKli  gnoils  of  all 
finalities  are  connuonly  Imported,  and  sold  cheaper 
than  any  produciHl  by  the  natiies.  .Some  cnarsi'  eartlii'u- 
ware  Is  maile  j  the  large  I'egu  jars  ari'  w '11  known. 
And  somewliat  ceiebrateii,  I  ot  seem  no  lonc'r  to  be 
manufactured:  all  th<'  porcelain  used  isimpo'tcd  Irom 
China.  The  Uirmese  cast  bells,  and  execuie  (il.igree, 
Ac.  in  gold  and  silver  respectably;  b, it  otherwise  lliry 
do  not  work  well  In  mi'tals.  .Some  rude  iiillcrv 
ni«l  matchlocks  aru  m.ide  .<t  Ami,  Hv.  ;  but  their  swor<ls 
are  chielly  bought  from  tlw  Shans,  and  old  muskets 
from  the  Knglisli:  thi'  latter  1.  ich  from  Vf.  to  .'lO*. 
each,  while  n<w  llirmese  muskets  are  only  con>iilered 
worth  V.Vi.  I.acc|UeriMl  ware  lor  trays,  betel  lioxe«,  \c.,  is 
•II ongst  their  best  inanniacliires.  I'lieir  guiipow<lc'r  Is 
very  bail.  Their  p«|H'r  is  ol  tliree  sorts,  one  of  which  is 
made  of  bainboii  libret,  covered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  rii  i-.wiiler.  and  written  on  with  a  pieci'  of 
Iteatite.  as  we  do  on  a  slate.  Nearly  all  their  inaniifac- 
tures  are  domestic.  Kxcepting  car|K'iiters,  smltlis, 
mason*,  carvi  rs.  and  gllilers,  who  work  for  the  palace, 
temiiles,  anil  priests,  liiere  are  bill  lew  public  artisans, 
and  these  reside  oiil)  in  Ibe  laririr  cities.  'I'lie  Itirmese 
war-buat>  ar«  very  well  built,  and  adapted  fur  their  pur- 

*  linAfiep  i\  nisilr  nf  prsunt,  htrlmiia.  or  snv  rltM|>  ft. It,  |M»iinilt.»i 
Init,  a  ,-iif..|*l|.nl  iim's,  aikI  lriH|urnil.  tliowHl  lo  ht-(t>iiii-  |iitjtiill, 
I'liirnl.  Il  i»  biiuwn  u,  ^vtmiiti,*  t'^  il  ^  Urtiiif  ol  tlul^nH^Mg.  iUttt- 
tvm,  I.  iOU.) 
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'  pose :  they  consist  of  the  trunk  of  a  long  teak-tree  ex- 
panded by  heat  so  as  to  admit  two  rowers  abreast  '■  tlie 
gunwale  Is  raised  a  foot  above  the  side,  and  elaborai'elv 
carved  and  gilded,  as  well  as  the  prow,  which  Is  much 
raised :  each  boat  holds  from  20  to  iOO  men,  and  in  velo- 
city they  very  far  transcend  our  swiftest  men-of-v/ar 
boats. .  The  common  trading  boats  are  mere  canoes 
decked  with  split  bamboo,  and  partly  covered  In  witli 
mats,  with  one  bamboo  for  a  mjst  and  another  for  a  yard 

Houses,  Temples,  Sjc.  —  The  ordinary  houses  consist 
wholly  of  b.ainboos  and  matting,  badly  thatched  with 
leaves  or  gra.ss,  very  soon  built  or  removed,  and  in  the 
lower  situations  raised  'A  or  4  ft.  from  tliu  ground  on 
wooden  posts  ;  those  of  the  priests  arc  of  a  superior  kind 
and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  or  thii.si 
of  the  Sh.ins  in  the  N.  provinces,  having  a  long  rimi 
rounded  at  the  ends,  matting  walls,  and  being  divided 
into  several  compartments.  The  ordinary  beds  of  the 
people  consist  of  merely  a  small  mat  laid  on  the  ground, 
riie  temples  s:  ri:  of  diflferent  styles  In  different  provinces  • 
at  Pugan,  in  Uirinah  I'roper,  they  are  heavy,  broiid,  ami 
surmounted  by  a  small  spire;  in  I'egu,  pyramidal,  .uul 
adorned  witli  many  lignres  of  grillins,  sphinxes,  croco. 
diles,  &c.  They  are  all  much  gilt  and  decor.ited,  and 
often  contain  very  solid  masonry :  many  are,  liinvever, 
in  ruins,  since  most  of  them  are  built  and  endowed  bv 
wealthy  Individuals,  and  it  is  deemed  more  meritoriiius 
to  build  a  new.  than  to  rep.air  an  old  one, 

fiimmcrcf ,  <Sre,  —  In  the  lower  provinces  thetrallicis 
almost  wholly  by  water  conveyance ;  in  other  parts  gooils 
and  passengers  tr.ivel  Iw  carts  or  waggons  drawn  liv 
oxen,  or  on  the  backs  ol"^ these  animals:  the  upper  dis.'. 
tricts  send  to  the  lower  petroleum,  nitre,  paper,  lac- 
quered wares,  silks  and  cottons,  cutlery  and  metal  waris, 
palm-sugar,  onions,  tamarinds,  j^c,  and  receive  from  \Uu\'. 
goon,  Tongho,  and  Ilasseiu,  which  sire  the  chief  tnuiiMi; 
phices,  rice,  salt,  pickled  and  dried  fisli,  nnil  fllrl•i^'ll 
commodities.  The  .Shans  export  cottons,  silks,  ivoiv, 
bees'  wax,  stick-lac,  varnish,  laciiuered  wares,  swi.nl.., 
and  metals,  to  Av;i,  and  take  back  s.alt,  dried  li>h.  iVi', 
The  red  Karyens  tr.aBIc  in  slaves  with  the  .Si.imi  >,., 
which  may,  it  Is  s.ild,  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  Ilriij.li 
authorities,  our  possessions  in  Martaban  Intervening  in.. 
tween  the  two  territories.  The  principal  forei^'ii  trailo 
is  with  China,  and  its  cliief  seat  the  town  of  IMjaiiin, 
whither  the  Chinese  c.iravans  come  and  meet  the  llir- 
mese and  Mohammedan  merchants  ;  and  from  Dec.  to 
April  this  town  "presents  a  most  anim.ated  scene  of  aitivu 
industry,  and  a  greater  v.iricty  of  trilH's  tlian  is,  pcrliaps, 
found  at  any  other  fair  in  Asia,"  The  iirlncipal  arlidis 
of  import  from  China  are  silk  (to  the  amount  of  almut 
27,l)(X)  bundles,  worth  8l,i!(Ki/.  a  year),  co|)pcr,  carpels, 
furj.ickets,  orpimeut,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  vcrdi^nis, 
drugs,  tea,  fresli  iuid  dried  fruits,  dogs,  birds,  ,1c.  Tlu' 
lea,  of  a  coarse  quality,  is  sidd  at  about  (ijit  per  111.  I'lii; 
exports  to  China  are  chiellv  raw  cotton,  averacing 
(ll,(l(Ki,fKH)  lbs.,  and  worth  '2'/8,0lKi/.  a  year)  ;  leallnr,, 
ivory,  wax,  edible  birds'  nests  from  the  Mergiii  arcln|H'. 
I.'igo,  rhinoceros'  and  deer's  hums,  sapphires,  and  smne 
Ilritish  manufactures  ;  chielly  broad  cloths  and  car|iels. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  with  China  Is  varinusly 
estim.ited  at  from  4iKI,(MK)/,  to  "(Kl.fXKI/.,  of  which,  as 
already  seen,  silk  and  cotton  amount,  in  ordinary  vc.ir«, 
to  about  MtC.t.lKKI/.  The  principal  foreign  tr.ide'iit  tlit 
llirmese  by  se:i  is  carried  on  from  Uaiigooii,  with  ( .il- 
ciitta,  I'hittagong,  Dacca,  Ac.  lly  far  the  nwA  iiii- 
portiuit  article  of  export  In  this  way  Is  teak  tinilnr, 
of  which  about  7, ■'"Ob  full-grown  trees  used  n  l». 
annually  shipiied,  principally  for  Calcutta.  Aiiiont!  tlif 
seconihiry  articles  of  export  are  cnlton,  of  a  supiTiipr 
qu:ilily,  lormerly  used  in  the  mannfactiire  of  the  line 
muslins  of  Dacca;  witli  gold  :nid  sllur,  cateilni.  rliiK. 
lac,  iviiry,  glue,  Ac.  The  imports  by  sea  are  liriti  I 
cotton  giioiVs,  which  havi'  nearly  sujiirsedeii  those  ui 
India,  aiec.i  and  cociia-nuts,  Inbacco,  Iron  (Hnin^hl  ami 
unwroiiglit  I,  copper,  le:id,  quicksilver,  borax,  iiilri'. 
giinpowiler,  lire-arins,  opium,  sugar,  arraik,  ruin,  Y.n. 
glish  gl.iss  and  eartbeiiware,  steel,  Ac.  (I'or  luilliit 
Inrorin.iliiin  .is  to  the  trade  of  the  Klrmese,  si'c  (  n/i  ■ 


Juril'.i  .hiunii.l.  ii.  iMd— li'ii. ;  Mnleoliii,  I.  !Zli.').  ;  and  liio 
art.  HAM...OM  in  Ibis  woik  i 

Midsuits,  Miig/(M,\.'  1  chief  measure  lit .  imi'iii 
for  rice  is  the  b.i»ki'i  ■'  .1  ...  avoird. ;  —  ((/ /.  >vM,  l:.r 
rnigerbreadth,  hand-bn  aotli,  span,  cubit  (2  s|iaiis,  ■! 
Ill  I  I'lig  Inches),  bamboo  1  2H  cubits  (Uijils.l,  l.ciiiv 
=  7,li*Kl<ubit»  (iiii.  1  furl.,  nearly';  —  the  i-lcirf  iiii)ilii>. 
the  til  il  (neaily  \  oi.  avolrd.),  vi8s  =  i(iO  ticals,  iir  I 
catties  (Mill.  •lirl.). 

.W.iFir//. —  There  Is  no  coined  money, excepting  semi m 
very  ba»e  qu.illty.  and  of  lead,  slriiik  at  Aniarii|iiirii  ami 
Itangocn  ;  gold  and  silver  Ingots,  ol  a  ileal  wiiiih'.  nnJ 
various  iligieei  of  pill  ilv,  foiiii  the  rest  of  the  ciiiriin'; 
(iold  |.i  >aliiiil  lit  about  17  tiniis  the  worth  of  sibii.A 
Ileal   of   which    hitler,  nearly    purr,    Is  winib   '.'!.  H,l,,(, 

(  V'lVIM/.  ) 

Itevenne  imii  Tntnlhn.  —  U\\v  U\\i\\  part  ol  the  |rn. 
ducts   of  till'  culllvulor,  » hith  Is  olUii   taken  in  kiuJ, 
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ind  10  per  cent,  on  all  importa,  &c.  (12)  per  cent,  ia  ex- 
acted  Ht  Rangoon,  2j  per  cent,  of  which  go  to  tlie  under- 
lings of  the  government),  H  per  cent,  on  exports  and  on 
the  petroleum  collected  ;  the  monopoly  of  marble,  umber, 
the  precious  metals,  and  gems  above  a  certain  size,  of 
wrecKS,  and  the  property  of  certain  foreigners  dying  in 
the  couirtry,  all  belong  to  the  king.  The  flscal  system 
Is  "replete  with  uncertainty,  rapacity,  and  violence;" 
there  IS  no  direct  land-tax,  but  parties  arc  assessed  in 
proportion  to  their  supposed  means,  or  rather  inversely, 
IIS  to  their  ability  to  pay,  since  it  is  often  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  m  a  family  ;  in  other  places,  it  is  as 
the  number  of  fruit-trees  ;  or  a  house-tax  is  resorted  to. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  Karyens,  by  a  personal 
or  poll-tax,  i>  3,000  rupees  a  year.  These,  together  with 
imiiosts  on  salt,  flsherics,  &c.,  and  duties  from  the 
Chinese  workert,  of  the  mines,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
the  royal  wealth.  Most  of  the  provinces  are  considered 
the  property  of  the  royal  family  or  princi|>al  court 
favourites  ;  the  king,  as  he  grasps  at  more  money,  assesses 
each  of  liis  viceroyn  in  a  certain  sum  ;  these  assess  their 
tiihordinate  district  governors  for  a  larger  sum,  and  these 
again  force  still  more  out  of  the  unhappy  peasantry,  who 
generally  are  made  to  pay  double  tlie  sum  originally 
demanded  by  the  king.  The  gold  and  sliver  that  thus 
reaches  the  royal  treasury  is  never,  except  on  urgent 
occasions,  disbursed  agiiin  ;  the  only  cliainu^ls  of  Its  ex- 
penditure are  in  presents  to  favourites,  gilding  temples 
(ft)r  which  most  of  the  gold  in  the  country  is  used),  and 
maliing  ornaments.  Tlie  oblig.ition  to  make  presents  to 
obtain  favour  or  justice  prevails  universally,  and  from 
the  tup  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  there  is  one 
uniform  system  of  extortion  and  rapacity,  which  has  so 
completely  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  that,  al- 
thi>UKh  few  are  in  beggary,  all  fear  to  be  rich,  lest  they 
should  be  marked  out  and  Impoverished  by  tlie  harpies 
ot  llic  state.    ( Cratrfurd's  Journ.  pp.  4 1.5— 4.'12. ) 

Till'  Oorernment  is  an  hereditary  and  absolute  despot- 
ism, the  si.vereign  being  "  lord  of  life  and  limb  "  over  his 
lulijects,  who  style  him  "golden  j"  speak  of  informing  the 
"  golden  ear,"  tnrowing  themselves  at  the"  golden  feet," 
Ac.  They  approach  him  with  their  hands  joined  above 
ilu'ii  lieads,  and  even  make  obi'lsance  to  the  palace  walls, 
k'forc  which  ail  must  dismount  and  take  off  their  shoes. 
The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  4  woongecs,  or  cliief  public 
ministers  ;  4  atween-woons,  or  private  counsellors ;  4 
wonn-docks,  ministers  of  the  interior  ;  4  state  secre- 
taries; 4  reporters;  4  officers,  to  regulate  ceremonies; 
;i  to  read  petitions,  &c.  Their  several  ranks  are  deter- 
mined by  their  dresses,  coronets,  and  number  of  gold 
chains  i  the  monarch  himself  only  being  privih'gi^d  to 
»par  21.  The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  the  royal 
fiinily,  nobles,  and  commonalty,  and  none  dare  assume 
the  <lress  of  a  su|)erior  grade.  The  Ulrmeso  have  no 
farthoi  distinctions  of  caste,  «■  in  India,  nor  any  here- 
ditary distinctions  ;  nlthoiigh,  in  otlier  respects,  a  kind  of 
fiud.il  system  prevails  ;  and  the  king  can  command  the 
appe,uauce  of  his  nobles  In  the  field,  with  their  quota  of 
vasials.  (Hamilton's  Gaz.  pp.  4K  — .W. ;  Satwerviano, 
p.  51. ;  Wilson's  Dorum.,  Apiicnd.  p.  3S. ;  Crawjurd, 
p.Wl. ;  TranI,  pp.  247  — "AS.) 

Armed  puree.  —  The  BIrmese  arc  not,  as  a  nation,  a 
military  people,  but  would  make  good  soldiers  under 
•nlileotllars.  There  Is  no  regular  system  of  conscrip- 
lion ;  every  man  is  liable  to  serve ;  but  no  large  force 
i$  ever  disposable;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  wliole 
\nU't  raised  to  oppose  the  English  in  the  last  war 
(Alien  the  government  was  in  such  alarm  that  15() 
ti.-.ils,  nearly  2(1/.,  bounty  was  given  to  eaih  man),  did 
not  anioinit  to  more  than  8il,(HM)  men.  (C'lipt.  Low's 
Hist.  .Sc. )  1''.xreptlng  a  small  body  of  ('assay  horse,  and 
oni'  of  artillery,  all  are  Infantry,  and  armed  witli  lung 
ip'ars,  tivo-handed  swords,  old  muskets,  and  the  jiiijai, 
akinil  of  carliine,  carrying  large  lialls,  which,  as  they 
lire  good  marksmen,  is  a  foriiiliinbl'i  weapim,  except  in 
cliisi'  combat.  They  are  adepts  at  raising  stoikades, 
wliiih  they  do  wlierever  they  lake  up  a  )iii«lti(>ii  ;  liut 
lliid'  are  not  generally  defc  nded  with  much  vigour. 
The  war-boats,  which  h.ive  e.ieli  a  nine-poiunler,  or 
Miiall  pii'ce  of  ordnance  at  tlu^  prow,  constitute  the 
belt  portion  of  the  armed  force. 

Jiirispruderne.  —  V.Mb  large  city  lias  Its  judlrlal  tri- 
huiial,  and  townships  (;«//")  h.ive  each  a  governor,  ealleil 
viiiii-iu-i'i,  who  Is  assisted  liy  inferior  jiolic^  ofllecrs, 
pliucil  over  tlie  several  wards ;  from  the  ih'iisions  i.l  llie 
wyiisii.gi,  there  is  j\ppe,il  to  the  pnivlnclal  governors, 
widlroni  the  lattir  to  a  higher  law  olJIcer  in  the  capital. 
The  code  of  laws  (which  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Smgennaiio's  "  Description  of  the  HIrman  Kinpire,")  Is 
dirived  I'roin  the  "  Inrtltiites  ol  Menii,"  and  coiit.aiiis 
iiunr  salutary  regul.tlions  ;  but  through  a  must  corrupt 
•ilmlnlstrntUin,  tre  alms  of  JiutUe  are  frecjueiilly  per- 
iirteii,  and  llie  greatest  lyrannv  is  I'Xerelseil.  j'he 
ihierj  of  a  lielitor,  or  III"  chlhlien.  In  illscliarge  of  n 
uriil,  is  I  oniiniMi ;  and  females.  In  such  a  else,  may  be 
mM  as  rnnniMiics.  Trial  by  ordeal  oUeii  lakes  place, 
•lid  in  criuiliial  cases  the  piinishmeiils  are  marked  l<y 


the  grcotcst  cruelty.  The  Birmese  leem  to  have  taxed 
their  ingenuity  to  invent  terrific  and  revolting  modes  of 
deatli.  These  they  bear  with  an  intrepidity  or  indif- 
ference common  to  all  Asiatics ;  but  ov/ing  to  tlie  extreme 
corruption  of  the  Ilirmese  oHicers,  there  are  very  few- 
offences  that  may  not  be  expiated,  or  their  punishment 
materially  alleviated,  by  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  ( Crawfurd, 
pp.  41.3.  491.  &c. ;  Sangcrmano,  pj).  65—70.;  Wilson'* 
iJocum.,  Append,  p.  44.) 

Religion  is  Buddhism,  believed  to.  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  Gaudma,  the  chief  deity  himself,  in  the  Cth 
century  B.C.  This  faith  Is  universal  here  —  except 
among  foreigacrs ;  individu-ils  who  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity ;  a  few  Zodi,  believed  by  Sangermano  to 
be  Jews ;  and  some  hill  tribes,  as  the  Khyens,  Karyens, 
and  Cassays,  in  the  lowest  stagifof  idolatry.  Those  who 
are  curious  in  religious  creeds  may  find  that  of  Boodli  at 
full  length  in  tlie  transhation  of  Kangermano.  The  priests, 
called  Khahaans,  are  much  respected  ;  they  are  bred  up 
like  monks  to  their  calling  from  an  early  age,  and  observe 
celibacy ;  but  may  at  any  time  renounce  their  vows  and 
marry.  They  are  voluntarily  maintained  by  the  popu- 
lation,and  not  suffered  to  eng.ige  in  manual  labour;  their 
chief  occupation  being  the  Instruction  of  youtli.  All 
foreigners  are  allowed  the  fullest  exercise  of  tlieir  reli. 
gion  ;  and  m,iy  build  places  of  worship  any  wliere,  and 
nave  their  public  festivals  and  processions  without  mo- 
lestation. But,  though  thus  tolenuit  to  strangers,  they 
are  most  intolerant  to  their  own  people.  No  Birman 
dare  join  Miy  of  these  religions,  under  tlie  severest 
penalties  ;  and  the  most  rigorous  measures  are  adopted 
for  suppressing  all  religious  innovations.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  iiihab.  of  the  conquered  BIrmese  provinces 
in  our  possession  seem  to  be  now  more  att.tched  to  their 
religion  than  ever.  A  notion  that  it  was  in  danger,  seems 
to  have  awakenod  new  zeal  in  its  favour,  (alalcom,  i. 
320.) 

Education  is  so  far  ditnised  that  almost  every  male 
Birman  can  read  and  write;  and  this  is  the  casu 
with  many  of  the  females.  The  Khyens  have  no  know- 
ledge of  books  or  reading,  &c.,  and  hold  medicine  in 
contempt :  the  Birmans  themselves  are  grossly  Igno- 
rant of  physic  ;  blood-letting  is  unknown,  and  whetlier 
for  fever  or  rheumatism,  tney  shampoo  the  patient, 
treading  him  till  he  is  in  a  profuse  perspiration  :  any  one 
may  practise  this  profession.  Diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  of  the  skin,  cholera,  leprosy,  &c.,  are  thu 
most  frequent:  inflammations  are  not  generally  acute, and 
wounds  of  a  very  severe  character  are  said  to  heal  with 
singular  rapidity. 

The  Birmese  are  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  ana  the  signs  of  their  zodiac  are  the 
same  as  ours  :  their  year  consists  of  3.')4  d.tys,  the  errors 
In  which  computation  they  partially  rectify  every  third 
year.  They  have  1 2  months,  of  29  and  30  days  alternately, 
and  7  days  In  the  week,  named  from  the  planets,  in  the 
same  order  as  ours.  Tliere  are  70  hours  between  sun- 
rise and  sun-set,  calculated  at  the  capital  by  tlie  suc- 
cessive filling  of  cups  by  dropping  water  ;  but  as  tho 
length  of  the  days  changes,  these  cups  must,  of  course,  be 
also  continually  changed.  Their  common  epoch  begins 
from  the  year  A.  d.  6li8,  making  our  year  18119  the  Bir- 
mese  year  1201.  (Sanneriiiano,  p.  IC2. ;  Trant,  p.2(J7.; 
Unmilton's  E.  I.  (jax.  p.  .')1.) 

Language.  —  There  are  two  languages  spoken  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people;  viz.  i\u' Jlirnieie  by  the  llirmnns, 
and  the  Peguati  or  Moii  by  the  I'egiians  ;  exclusive  of 
many  rude  dii<lect8.  Besides  tliese,  there  is  the'  Pali,  or 
sacreil  language,  which  has  a  distinct  written  character. 
In  the  common  tiinnese,  the  letters  are  formed  of  circles 
and  segments  of  circles,  probably  derived  from  the  Pali 
alplialH't,  liut  differing  wliolly  from  the  Dewanitf^nri . 
Tlie  structure  of  the  language  Is  exceedingly  simple. 
Tliere  Is  no  inflection  of  any  part  of  ijieecli.  Kelntlon, 
nunilH'r,inode,  and  time,  are  all  indicated  by  prellxing  or 
affixing  certain  articles.  Tlnr  words  follow  each  other  in 
their  natural  order,  an  nrrnngenient  liiiilsjicnsably  ne- 
cessary to  a  dialect  so  inartiliclal.  (Crmijurd' s  Journ, 
p..1'<7.) 

Dreiss That  of  the  men  is  a  covering  from  the  loins 

reaching  half  way  clown  the  leg;  over  this  n  frock'with 
wide  sleeves,  tli'd  all  the  way  to  the  knee;  on  the  head, 
a  s(|uare  handkerchief  of  Kiiglifh  or  Madras  manufacture, 
or  a  turban  of  Knglish  book  muslin.  The  women  wear 
a  siiinewhat  similar  dress,  but  shorter  than  that  of  the 
men  ;  and  the  petticoat  being  oji^n  in  front,  permits  tho 
thigh  to  lie  seen  at  every  step  :  they  wear  no  ticad-dress. 
The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  worn  long,  and  tied  in  a  knot 
oil  the  top  of  the  bead  :  the  men  pluck  out  their  beard  i 
but  the  practice  of  liliirl.  riling  the  teeth  Is  not  followed 
as  it  was  formerly,  ami  II  is,  by  some  neighbouring  na- 
tions :  sandals,  but  in  cr  boots,  shot's,  nor  stockingi, 
are  worn.  The  ilrrs«  "i  the  peasantry,  Khyen  trilH-s, 
*c.,  Is  mostly  black  ;  vellnw  Is  a  sacred  cohnir,  and  only 
used  by  the  priests  and  upper  classes  :  a  ouilted  jacket  I* 
sonietlmts  worn  ;  and  In  the  N.P',.  the  (iiinese  idstumo 
is  adopted.   The  court  dress  of  the  nobility  is  handsome, 
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eooiiitlng  of  a  long  robe  of  flowered  latln  or  velvet, 
reaching  to  the  anclei,  with  an  open  collar  and  loose 
sleevef ;  velvet  capi  with  gold  circlets,  many  oruameuta, 
Ac. 

Habili,  Cuttonu,  l/c.  —  Chewing  betel  la  common,  and 
smoking  universal,  even  with  children.  The  Birmese 
eat  twice  a  day ;  viz.,  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening :  their  food  is  served  up  on  trays,  in  rod  lac- 
quered plates,  and  small  cups :  spoons  arc  used,  but 
not  so  much  as  fingers :  knives  and  forks  arc  un- 
known. The  people  are  very  superstitious,  consult  the 
stars,  believe  in  fortunate  or  evil  times,  wear  talismans, 
practise  alchemy,  &c.  If  any  member  of  their  small 
communities  of  4  or  &  houses  chance  tu  die,  the  Klivens 
believe  the  evil  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  the  place, 
break  up  their  settlement,  and  remove  tu  another  spot ; 
and,  when  an  earthquake  happens,  shout  and  beat  their 
houses,  tu  expel  the  fiend. 

Slavery.anu  especially  the  .<elliug  of  women.  Is  general ; 
polygamy  is  allowed  ;  marriage,  although  a  mere  civil 
contract,  is  universally  respected  ;  and  the  sovereign 
himself  has  no  right  to  seize  for  his  harem  a  marrieii  wo- 
iran.  Divorces  are  exceedingly  common.  Females  arc 
allowed  as  much  liberty,  usually,  as  males ;  they  are 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  drudgery  and  continual  occupa- 
tion, yet  inlidclity  among  those  who  are  married  is  rare, 
though  chastity  among  the  others  is  a  virtue  little  prac- 
tised or  appreciate<l.  To  avoid,  it  is  pretended,  the  seiiure 
of  their  females, who  have  naturally  some  beauty,  the  Khy. 
ens  have  lonjt  :iilopted  the  custom  of  tattnniiig  their  coun- 
tenances :  a  I  Itooing  of  their  bodies  in  all  kinds  of  figures 
also  prevails  amongst  the  Birmese.  Corpses  are  either 
burned  or  buri'id ;  persons  of  rank  are  pulilicly  laid  out 
in  state ;  and  amongst  all  classes  visits  of  condolence  and 
presents  are  received  by  the  survivors  of  deceased  persons, 
and  musicians  attend  to  play  before  the  body  till  the 
fbncral,  which  is  conducted  with  as  mui:h  magriiticcnce 
•s  the  friends  can  afford.  Tlic  funerals  of  priests  are 
pulilic  festivals,  and  many  accidents  are  caused  l>y  timb<!r, 
and  other  heavy  bodies,  that  are  fired  up  in  the  air  on 
those  occasions,  falling  on  the  crowd  that  has  collected : 
the  Khyens  also  treat  deaths  as  matters  of  public  re- 
joicing. Many  bizarre  customs  prevail  amongst  tlie 
Birmese ;  such  us  the  privilege  that  every  one  has  to 
throw  water  over  any  others,  of  whatever  rank,  during 
the  last  three  d.-iys  of  the  year,  which  produces  much 
sport ;  the  privilege  that  frietuU  of  new  married  people 
have  to  come  Into  the  house  on  the  wedding  night  and 
break  every  thing  they  can  find^  for  which  reason  wed- 
dings are  often  kept  secret,  &c. 

Amtaemenlt,  Tatte,  Ifc.  —  Boxing,  cockflghting,  foot- 
ball, throwing  a  quoit  of  bamboo,  a  few  games  of  chance, 
chess,  .'ind  dancing,  are  among  the  chief  recreations.  Tlie 
Birmese  are  goo<i  mimics,  iind  very  fond  of  acting  ;  tlieir 
drama  is  by  far  tlie  best  among  the  Indn-Chines .;  o.itions. 
Their  music  (several  specimens  of  which  are  given  in 
Mr.  Trant's  Two  Yenrt  in  Ava)  possesses  decided  me- 
lody ;  they  are  much  attacheil  to  it,  and  usually  sing  at 
tlieir  work.  Their  principal  instruments  are,  a  drum 
of  bamboo  or  cane,  covered  witli  skin,  a  kind  of  hurdy- 
gurdy,  oboe,  lute,  &c.  :  in  their  dances  they  exhibit 
many  contortions  of  the  body.  They  have  several  epic 
and  religiuiis  poems,  besides  some  other  literary  pro- 
ductiinis. 

Hiilory.  —  The  earliest  records  go  back  to  the  rear 
B.  V.  5-1.1.  The  first  kings  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Bah.-ir.  and  fixed  the  seat  iif  government  at  I'rome,  where 
it  continued  for  3.')<i  years.  In  A.i>.  107  it  was  removed 
to  I'ugan  (Tagalim  Mew)  where  it  remained  for  12  cen- 
turies, and  where  are  still  tn  lie  seen  extensive  ruins,  in- 
cluding many  temples,  imd  some  relics  of  Hindoo  wor- 
ship. In  \3i'i,  the  court  was  removml  tu  Na-kaing ;  in 
ISiil,  to  Ava  ;  in  17.'>2,  AInmpra  transferred  it  to  his  native 
place,  .Monchiibo  ;  one  of  his  sons  carrieil  it  haik  to  Ava ; 
another  to  .Amarapura  :  from  IHTi  to  1S37,  .^v;.  a^ain  be- 
came the  capital,  when  the  revolution  that  pl.ic<'d  the 
Prince  of  .Sarawadi  on  the  throne,  restored  that  honour 
to  Monchobo. 

In  the  isth  century  the  Birmese  becaine  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  R.  peninsula  of  Asia.  Ava  had 
wen  governed  by  the  King  of  I'egu  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  li.VI,  when  Ahmipra.  the  founder  of  thi'  pretent 
dynasty,  ex|KUIed  the  I'eguana  from  Ava  and  I'romi',  and 
in  I7.')ii  eU'ected  the  conipicst  of  I'etiu.  The  Shan  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  liis  son  in  17'i'4;  C'assay  in  1771 ; 
Aratau  in  nxi;  in  ifflO,  the  Teiiasserlm  nrovinces  taken 
from  the  Siamese;  and  Assam  con(|uered  in  ]H£i,  Km- 
bcddeneil  liy  these  luccessei,  the  court  of  Ava  entertahuM 
designs  on  the  neighlHiuring  Britlkh  territories  ;  our 
frontiers  were  subject  to  continual  irruntions,  and  our 
■mbassailors  to  all  kinds  of  contempt  ami  insolence  ;  un- 
til, alter  a  hostile  invasion  of  Cai  liar,  a  slate  with  which 
we  were  allied,  and  n>newed  oiitrnKcs  on  our  possessions 
in  L'hitlaiton).',  Sir  A.  (  ain|ilii'll  wat  si'nt  with  an  armv  oii 
tlu'  lrraw;uli.  After  a  variety  ol  engagi  munts,  hi  vtlilcli 
the  llritlsli  were  alwavs  successful,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
Feb.  24.  INI^iJ,  at  Vuiidab".  ,M)  in.   fruni  the  capital,  by 
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which  the  provinces  of  Aracau,  Yc,  Tavoy,  Morgul 
and  part  of  Martaban,  were  ceded  to  the  British,  toge^ 
ther  with  5,()00,0(KI  rupees  to  defray  the  expenses  ol 
the  war ;  and  the  King  of  Ava  ceased  to  have  dominion 
over  Assam,  Jyntea,  Cacliar,  and  Cassay.  In  Aiiril  IH97 
the  Prince  of  Sarawadi,  brother  to  the  former  king,  seixnl 
the  tlirone ;  put  to  death  or  otherwise  disposed  of  tlit> 
courtiers  wlio  had  been  opposed  to  him ;  and  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Ava  to  Monchobo. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  our  late  invasion,  the 
country  people  displayed  no  vigorous  opposition  or 
enmity  towiirds  the  British  troops  ;  indeed,  so  far  from 
it,  when  they  found  that  tlieir  property  was  respected 
and  themselves  treated  with  humanity  and  kindness,  tlicy 
Hocked  back  to  their  deserted  habitations ;  freely  supplied 
the  soldiers  with  provisions  ;  expres.sed  their  wishes  lor 
the  success  of  our  arms,  and  our  permanent  occupation 
of  the  country ;  and,  in  some  instances,  openly  declared  in 
our  favour. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  and  former  state  of 
the  Birmese  provinces  occupied  by  the  Britlsli,  is  most 
creditable  to  our  government.  An  uiiexceptioniiblo  wit- 
ness,  Mr.  Malcoin,  the  American  missionary,  says  tli.it 
"  coin  is  bein)|  introduced,  instead  of  masses  of  le,'id  and 
sliver  ;  manufactures  are  Improving ;  implements  ol  im. 
proved  construction  are  used  ;  justice  is  uctter  adnihiis- 
tered  ;  life  is  secure  ;  property  is  sacred ;  religion  is  free  ■ 
taxes,  though  heavy,  are  more  equitably  imposed ;  ami 
courts  of  justice  are  pure,  generally.  Formerly,  men  were 
deterred  from  gathering  round  them  comforts  suiierlor 
to  their  neighb<mrs,  or  building  better  houses,  I'nr  le.ir  of 
exactions :  now,  being  secure  in  their  earnings,  tlie  newly- 
built  houses  are  much  improved  in  size,  materials,  imd 
workmanship.  Every  where,  in  British  Birmah,  people 
praise  Britisli  justice,  (i.  74, )  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  this 
strikiitg  change  may  lead  the  Birmese  to  reflect  on  the 

f[ross  defects  of  their  institutions,  and  thus  i)avc  the  way 
or  their  improvement.  (Crawjuril's  Emhnsny  to  Aea.  tlm 
best  work  by  far  that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  the  coun- 
try; Mulcoin's  Travels ;  Pcntbcrton's  lifport  on  IheE. 
Friinlier ;  Sangermaiw's  iJt'sc.  qf  the  Birman  Kinp. ; 
Wiliou's  (II.  II.)  Documents,  .yc. ;  Trant,  Symcs,  {■iilri/, 
Ilanumy,  liichardson,  Ssc.,ivi  Ciilc.  Asiat.  Journal,  Atial. 
Researches,  SjC.  SjC.) 

IJIUMINGIIAM,  the  principal  hardware 
maniifacturiiifj;  town  of  England,  co.  Warwick, 
at  the  VV.  extremity  of  the  co.,  and  nearly  in  tlic 
centre  of  the  kingd.,  18  ni.  N.W.  Coventry; 
56  N.W.  Oxford;  69  S.W.  Manchester;  102 
N.W.  London;  hit  VZ"  SC  N.,  long.  1°  18'  W. 
Including  the  immediately  contiguous  town- 
ships of  Aston  and  Kdgbaston,  it  extends  over 
an  area  of  18,780  acres,  and  had  in  IKOI  a  pop, 
of  73,(i70,  and  in  1831  of  146,986;  viz,,  7I,7.')() 
males,  and  7.>,230  females.  At  present  (18(9) 
the  pop.  is  probably  not  under  190,(X)0.  13ir- 
minghain  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  by  the 
river  Ilea.  The  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  oldur 
portion,  in  a  low  and  damp  situation, exhibits  some 
curious  specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architec- 
ture. The  more  modern  part,  jilaced  on  liifilicr 
ground,  contains  some  magnificent  and  co.stly 
biiildings.  a  great  number  of  spacious  aixl  well 
laid  outslreet.s,  with  houses,  principally  oC  brick, 
though  many  of  the  more  recently  erected  hiivc 
stone  fronts.  Among  the  nublic  buildings  maybe 
specified  the  theatre,  reckoned  one  of  the  ii'iost 
coinnuidiniis  and  superb  for  its  size  in  the 
kingd.  J  the  Society  of  Arts  ;  the  market -hail, 
3(i,j  ft.  io.'ig  by  IDS  wide,  lately  erected  ;  the 
town-hail,  a  noble  building,  modelled  on  flic 
temiile  of  Jiiiiiler  Stntor  at  Home,  built  of 
brick,  faced  with  Anglesea  marble,  Kiii  ('(. 
hing,  101  ft,  broad,  and  8,1  ft,  in  height,  haviii;,' 
a  grand  saloon,  capable  of  nccoiniiio<lalin|,' 
<),0(Ki  persons,  and  containing  one  of  the  (iiust 
extant  organs.  'I'he  churches  and  ch.ipels  art- 
particularly  hand.some;  that  of  St.  I'liiliji,  011 
the  summit  of  the  highest  eminence  in  tlu-  town, 
is  justly  admired  for  its  archileclural  beauty; 
the  new  church  of  St.  George,  eiuloweil  aiid 
mostly  built  at  the  cost  of  Lord  ("nllliorpe,  is 
also  especially  worthy  of  iKdice.  'I'he  I'Mrncks, 
ereclcd  ill  17!»,l,  at  the  N.  \'..  exlu'iiiily  of  the 
town,  cost  l.'l,(KK)/.  The  free  school,' em tcil 
from  the  design  of  .Sir  Edward  Uarry  at  a  tuit  vi 
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40,000?.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  building,  is    and  annually  alleviates  the  affliction  of  a  vast 


one  of  the  most  perfect  structures  of  its  kind  in 
Kurope,  and  a  principal  ornament  of  the  town. 
The  Blue-coat  school,  founded  in  1724,  and  en- 
larged in  1794 ;  the  News  room,  on  Barnet's  Hill; 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  railway  station, 
covering    and  enclosing   10  acres  of  ground; 
with  some  very  superior  hotels  and  assembly- 
rooms,  may  also  be  specified.   A  bronze  statue  of 
Nelson,  by  Westmacott,  stands  nearly  opposite 
the  market-hall ;   and   a  handsome   bridge  has 
been    erected    across    the    Ilea,    at    Deritend. 
It  was  only  very    recently    that   Birmingham 
became    an     incorporation,    or    possessed    any 
chartered  privileges:   in  fact,  in  1676  it  was  not 
even  a  market-town.      Its  ancient  government 
was  by  two  constables,  a  hcadboroiigh,  a  high 
and  low  baililF,  with  other  inferior  officers  chosen 
annually   at   the  court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.      The  duty  of  the  high   bailiff  was  to 
inspect  weights  and  measures,  and  the  markets ; 
that  of  the  low  bailiff,  to  summon  juries,  and  to 
choose  all  the  other  officers.    It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  the  terms  high  and  low  had  no 
reference  to  the  duties  performed  by  these  func- 
tionaries.    The  duties  of  the  two  high  tasters 
were,  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  beer,  and  its 
admeasurement ;  and  ofthe  two  low  tasters,  or 
meat  conners,  to  inspect  the  meat  exposed  for  sale, 
and  to  camse  that  to  be  destroyed  wliich  was  unfit 
for  use.  Under  its  recent  charter  of  incorporation, 
Jlirininfiham   is  divided  into  16   wards,   and  is 
povernod  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,   16  aldermen, 
and  4H  common-councilmcn.     It  lias  also,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Ueform  Act,  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  H.  of  C,   a  privilege  which    it  did 
not  previously  enjoy ;  and  had,  in  1837-38,  a  pari. 
eonstit.,of  householders  of  10/.  and  upwards,  of 
5,535.     The  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  include 
the  parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston,  and 
the  hamlets  of  Deritend  and  Bordesley  and  Dud- 
(k'ston  cum  Nechills.     The  pop,  of  the  pari.  bor. 
in  iH.'il  was  142,251.  The  charter  constitutes  the 
corporate  body  a  court  of  record  for  the  borough, 
to  be  held  on  W  ednesday  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
under  20/.     There  is  a  board  of  officers,  under  a 
local  acti  for  the  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor.     A  well  organised  body  of  police  is  about 
to  be  established.  With  the  exception  of  those  just 
built,  the  streets  are  all  paved,  thoroughly  drained, 
and  lifjhted  with  gas ;   and  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  supplying  the  town  with  water.     Prior 
to  1715,  ISinningham  formed  only  one  parish,  and 
for  all  civil  pur|)oses-is  still  so  considered.   In  that 
year,  however,  a  (lortion  of  the  jiarish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin was  formed   into  that  of  St.  Philip;  and  in 
IH'Jii  two    other    parishes  were    formed;    viz., 
St.  (loorge    and  St.  Thomas.      There  are  four 
district,  and  other  clnirchcs ;  several  chapels  of 
lase,  and  places  of  worship  for  Protestant  dis- 
i.i'nters,     1  toman     Catholics,     Swedenborgians, 
.Scotch   Presbyters,  and  .lews.      The   living  of 
St.  .Martin's  parish  is  a  rectory,  charged  in  K.  B, 
19/.  lis.  <)J(/.  ;    that  of  St.  Philip  is  a  rectory,  not 
in  charge ;   to  which   is  joined  the  j)rebend   of 
Lawley,  including   the  <lignities  of  canon,  resi- 
dentiary, and  treasurer,  in  llie  cathedral  of  Lich- 
field, and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop;  that  of 
St.  George  is  n  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  a  private 
individual.     The  remainder  are  curacies,  either 
in  the  gift  of    the  bishop  of    Lichtleld,   or   of 
peculiar   trustees.       There  are  numerous   chu- 
ritahle  institutions,   both    medical    and    educa- 
tional.   'I'lie  Cieneral  I  los])ital  and  General  Dis- 
pensary are  suppcirted  by  voluntary  contributions, 
legacies,  and  other  donations.      The  former  is 
tnpposed  to  receive   more  extensive  patronage 
than  any  iii.stitutiun  of  u  like  nature  in  Britain ; 


number  of  patients.  The  cost  of  erecting  the 
General  Hospital  — one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  town  —was  upwards  of  10,000/.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1776,  and  completed  in  1778 ;  but  in  1791 
It  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings.  The 
General  Dispensary,  instituted  for  the  medical 
assistance  of  poor,  sick,  and  midwifery  patient!, 
at  their  own  houses,  was  established  in  1794. 
Besides  these  benevolent  establishments,  there  is 
an  institution  for  the  relief  of  bodily  deformity, 
an  infirmary  for  diseases  ofthe  eye,  a  Magdalen 
asylum,  several  sets  of  alms-houses,  founded  by 
W.  Lench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and 
gratuitous  musical  festivals  are  held  at  Christmas 
m  the  town-hall,  for  the  benefit  of  distressed 
housekeepers.  A  history  of  the  schools  of 
Birmingham  would  fill  a  volume.  The  20th 
report  of  the  charity  commissioners  contains 
114  closely  printed  folio  pages,  solely  upon 
the  charities  of  this  town.  The  free  gram- 
mar-school was  founded  in  1552,  "for  the  edu- 
cation, institution,  and  instruction  of  boys  and 
youths  in  grammar,"  and  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  the  ancient  guild  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Many  inferior  schools  in  the  town 
derive  their  funds  from  this  establishment. 
Since  1676,  a  sum,  more  or  less,  has  been  set 
apart  from  it  to  furnish  exhibitions  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge;  and  since  1796,  the  number  has 
been  ten,  at  35/.  each.  It  is  reckoned,  that  by 
the  year  1840  its  revenues  will  amount  to  9,000/, 
a  year.  In  the  Blue-coat  school,  (founded  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  rents  of  lands,  pre- 
mises, and  funded  stock,)  nearly  200  children  are 
taught  writing,  reading,  sewing,  and  other  useful 
arts.  The  other  principal  schools  are,  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters'  Girls'  C'harity-school,  the 
Uoyal  Lancastrian,  the  Pcmale  Lancastrian,  and 
Madras  school,  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Bell's 
system.  There  are  also  national,  infant,  and 
Sunday  schools  ;  a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb ; 
a  royal  medical  school ;  a  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery;  a  college  for  the  education  »f  young  men, 
established  by  the  Independents;  a  philosophical 
institution ;  an  athentcum,  for  the  diffusion  of 
literature  and  science ;  a  society  of  arts,  and 
a  mechanics'  institute.  According  to  a  re- 
turn made  to  the  select  committee  on  educa- 
tion, in  1H38,  there  appears  to  be  in  Birmingham 
634  schools,  and  29,149  scholars  ;  of  which  97 
schools  and  2,166  scholars  are  stated  to  be  of 
a  superior  description.  There  are  2  public  li- 
braries. The  Old  Library,  a  neat  structure,  has 
about  600  subscribers ;  and  the  collection  of  books, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  20,(KX)  vols.,  is  as  good 
as  any  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  f4ew 
Library  is  a  smaller  building,  containing  about 
5,0»X)  vols. 

Miinf{f<irlurfs —  Asa  place  of  manufacture  nirmtng- 
bam  has  Iimik  hi-ld  an  lin|iortant  )>nsitic>n,  and  has  nt'ver 
been  surpassed  in  tlie  production  of  articles  of  inttrnuity 
and  utility :  nu>st  articles  in  gidd,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
l)ras«,  steel,  mixed  metals,  and  glass,  arc  produced  liere, 
from  the  most  trilling  trinltet  to  the  most  ponderous 
and  powerful  machine.  Of  the  c-irly  history  of  its  ma- 
nul'aetures  we  liuow  iiotblnR  certain.  It  is  supposed,  and 
with  great  probability,  to  liave  l)oon  the  place  where  the 
arms  with  wbicb  tlii;  early  inhabitants  defended  their 
shores  from  the  invaders  under  Julius  Ciesar  were  manu- 
factured :  a  supposition  favoured  l)y  the  fact  of  moulds  for 
sjiear,  arrow,  and  axe  lieads  having  been  tound  either  In 
tiie  neighbuurluHHl,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
added  to  the  proof  nflbrded  by  the  enormous  mimntain 
of  calx  or  cinder  which  borders  on  ttie  parish  of  Aston, 
and  with  regard  towliicb  llotlon  (Hist.  liirminKhiim) 
remarits,  "  Iriim  an  attentive  survey  tiu-  observer  would 
suppose  so  prodigious  a  lieap  could  not  accumulate  in  a 
hundred  generations  ;  however,  it  shows  no  perceptible 
aiidition  in  thi'  ago  of  man."  So  far  back  us  the  12th 
century  it  w^ui  noted  fur  the  tanning  uf  leather  ;  but  thla 
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branch  of  trnde  gradually  subsided,  until  at  length  it 
berime  all  but  extinct  under  the  advance  of  other  and 
more  extensive  enterprises,  so  that  in  \79!>  there  was  but 
one  person  who  rollowrd  that  ancient  occupation.    Le- 
iand,  in   liis  Ilinerary  (IS40),  dcscrllics  tlie  town  as  a 
place  inhabited  liy  "  smithes  that  use  to  make  linlvcs  and 
All  manners  of  cutting  tooivs,  lurimcrs  tliat  make  biltns, 
and  a  great  many  nailours."    Previously  to  the  revo- 
lution (ICG8)  the  articles  chiefly  manuracturrd  were  heavy 
iron  goods,  whereas  the  principal  existing  manufacture 
of  Birmingliam  is  hardware.     The  great  growth  of  this 
trade  may  be  dated  from  about  1740,  at  wlilch  epoch  tl)e 
quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  Kngland  and  Wales  amounted 
to  only  about  I7,(XK)  tons,  whereas  it  lias  since  increased 
to  at  least  8(IO,(K)0  tons.    The  growth  of  liirminghani  to 
its  present  pitch  of  opidence,  celebrity  and  magnitude.  Is 
principally  ascribable  to  the  invaluable  resources  of  iron, 
stiine,  and  coal,  with  which  the  district  al)ounds,  aideil 
by  the  Improvements  which  have  progressively  been  cflTect- 
ed  in  tlie  means  of  transit,  and  in  some  d(>grec  also  by  its 
freedom  from  corporation  restraints.     The  manufacture 
of  the  larger  description  of  articles  is  carried  on  with 
increasing  vigour  and  efficiency.     Must  sorts  of  cast-iru^- 
articles  are  made ;  and  the  largest  manufactory  for  steam 
engines  iu  the  world  is  estiibiiiihed  at  Soho,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town,  tliough  in  tlie  co.  of  Statford, 
by  lloulton,  the  partner  of  James  Watt,  the  great  im- 
prover of  tlie  steam  engine.     Tlicse  works  consist  of 
'1  sijuares,  witli  connecting  links  of  shops.      They  are 
not    however    restricted   to  the   maniilactiiro  of   those 
gigantic  "  ste.im  labourers,"  but  also  produce  immense 
quantities  of  vazes,  candelabras,  and  other  descriptions 
of  goods  in  bronze  anil  or-molu,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship,   with    articles    of    plate    and    lUrmingham    wiire 
generally.     At  these  works,  too,  the  principal  p.trt  of  the 
copper  coinage  of  tlie  country  was  wont  to  be  executed. 
The  cohilng-niill  works  8  machines,  capable  of  throwing 
oir  about  4,0(Hi  pieces  ofinoney  per  hour.    There  are  many 
Iron  and  brass    foiindcries  in  the  neighliourhood,  and 
there  are  metallic  hot-house  manufactories ;   in  one  of 
which  a  hot-house  was  not  long  since  made  for  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  at  an  expense  of  .'i{l,000/.     Casting, 
modelling,  die-sinking,  engraving,  staining  and  cutting 
glass,  and  many  other  branches  of  manufacture,   have 
been  brought  to  great  perfection.     There  are  upwards  of 
2110  distinct  occupations  pursued  in  this  town  (Commiltce 
on  Arlixans  and  Machinery),  the  principal  of  whicli  are 
specified  in  the  Statistics  of  the  lititish  Empire,  vol.  i. 
p.  )>'Jt.     There  are  no  me:ins  of  stating  the  total  value  of 
the  articles  produced,  in.tsinuch  as  "  tne  manufacture  of 
plated  goods,  which  Is  carried  on  in  Shetneld  and  Bir- 
mingham, is  one  of  those  branches  of  industry  the  progref  a 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining."      (I'ortcr't 
I'rogrcus  qf  t/ic  Nation,)     It  appears,  however,  that  the 
expoits  of  hardware  from  KiiRlaiiil,princi|iiilly  I'rom  these 
two  towns,  have  risen  from  4,'iHH  tons  in  IHO.')to  lfi,27.'>in 
1S34.     The  value  of  the  articles  produced  here  is,  un- 
doubtedly, very  great,  and  probably  (iiicliidiiig  guid  and 
silver  plate)   does  not  fall  short  of  3,000,0011/.,  il  it  do 
not  exceed    that  sum.      In    1H24  it  was   stated,    before 
a   parliamentary  committee,  to  he    estimated  at  about 
2,000,00(1/.  'I'he  value  oftlie  material,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
in  most  of  the  Birmingliam  goods,  bears  a  very  small 
pr(i|M)rtion  to  that  of  tlie  lalxiur  expended  upon  tliein  ;  as, 
for  example,  iu  tlie  article  of  watch  springs,  where  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  is  not  a  '.i0(l,ii00th  part  <if  the 
v.'diie  of  the  finished  article.    It  is  from  the  exlrenii'  sub- 
division of  emiiloyment  that  the  superior  skill  of    the 
workmen  and  the  excellence  of  tlie  maniif.icf  ure  is  mainly 
dislurible.    Oftlie  present  nianufactiires,  tli:it  of  nniskrts 
is  tlie  niost  aiuient,  having  been  IntrcKliiceil  In  the  Tei(.'n 
of    William    III.:    since   that    epoch     this   branch    has 
been  gradually,  but    greatly,  augmenting  ;  anil  of  Lite 
years  the  iiianiituture  of  I'liwlhig-pieces  has  been  added 
to   it.       I'litil  the    close    iif    hist    war  the    goveriiiiieiit 
contract  for  mii.-kets  alone  extenili'd,  iipiin  an  average, 
to  30. INK)  per  month.     On  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  this 
deiiartnii'iit  seriously  declined;    but  it  is  still  of  K'ri'at 
vaiui'  and  impi/rtaiice.     The  tntal  iiiiinbir  di'livered  Into 
the  gcivernmriit  stores,  and  siipplled  lo  the  private  trade, 
from  ixlllto  I K2M,  was  about  ;i,oii0,0(Ml.  In  IHI.'laiiact  of  par- 
lianii'iit  woi  passeil.  reqiiiriiig  the  guii-iii.ikers  to  raise  a 
proof'.lioiise  ;  in  wliiili, under  a  heavy  penalty,  all  lire-arms, 
after  lieinn  sulijecteil  Id  ;i  severe  test,  are  slainpeil  by  the 
masters  and  wardens,  under  whose  inspi'ction  the  business 
is  conducted.    .Swiirds  also  are  a  principal  article  ol  manu- 
facture ;  but  of  course  the  demand  for  them  Is  not  now 
io  gri'.(t  .IS  during  w.ir.      The   metal    liiittiin  and  liiukle 
trades  were  inlrodiirril  into  Itlriiiingbani  sliortly  alter  the 
revoliilion,  iUid  ciiiitiiiiieil  to  flniirlsh  hir  nearly  acenlurv. 
Hut   these   trades   have   been    preatly    iin|ialreil  ;    partly 
in   ronseqiienie   of  the    enilgr.itioii  of    aitizaiiH    to    the 
Continent,  who   have  carrird    with    tlinn   a    kiioH  Inline 
of  the   art   (rnlr   lirpurt  an  Artixiins  iiiiil   Mmhini  ri/), 
and  iiartly,  and   principally,  fnnn  a  iliaiiKi'  of  lashinn. 
The  liutton  mannfacture  is  .still,  Iniwiver,  most  extensive  j 
in  proof  of  wliicliinay  be  adduced  the  fact,  that  a  tingle 
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manufacturor  had  in  his  workshop,  In  1834,  no  fewer  tlimi 
10,000  double  sets  of  cut-steel  dies,  for  livery  buttons  onlv 
(Treatise  on  Manttfactures  in  Metal,  Lardner's  Cyrln'. 
v<e<iia,  vol,  ill.  p.  3!)3. )    The  manufacture  of  FlorenthiB 
buttons  has  also  been  introduced,  and  now  employs  hun- 
dreds of  persons.     Thedecline  of  the  buckle  manufacture 
may  be  dated  from  17H1,  at  which  per'od  shoe-ties  hcsan 
generally  to  be  worn;  and  notwithstanding  the  clforts 
of  his  late  majesty  Oeorgo  I V.,  when  prince  of  Walci 
to  stem  the  tide  of  fashion,  it  proved  too  strong  for  him' 
and  the  manufacture  was  gradually,  but  completely,  de- 
stroyed.     The  Hie  trade,  wliich  at  one  time  llourishttl  In 
Birmingh.im,  h,as  nearly  .ill  gone  «o  Sheffield,  In  ciuise. 
quencc  of  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by  the  l.iltcr 
lor  that  manufacture ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  and  froj„ 
a  similar  cause,  much  of  the  plated  trade  of  Shettield  li.ii 
migrated  to  Birmingham,     'i  he  making  of  silver  peni  i|- 
cases  too,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  iitiml 
her  produced  is  Increasing  every  year.  The  manurartiiro 
of  goods  in  brass,  introduced  about  1748,  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved  within  the  present  century,  uivl 
comprises  a  large  number  of  articles  both  useful  and 
ornamental ;  including,  among  others,  lamps,  cliiiiidp. 
Hers,  candlesticks,  vases,  fenders,  fire-screens,  lianillcs 
for  locks,  doors,   knockers,  and  many  oth^^r  articles 
The  lamp  trade,  however.  Is  of  very  recent  origin,  liiiv.' 
iu);  sprung  up  entirely  within  the  last  30  or  4U  years, 
Uf  lamps  and  chandeliers  Itirmingluim  has  almost  the 
exclusive  manufacture,  (llcportun  Artixans,  \c.)  In  1772 
in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  her  jilated  manu.' 
factures,  an  .let  of  parliament  was  passed,  appointing 
wardens  and  an  ass.ay  master.     It  has  been  reckoned  that 
tlie  consiunption  of  silver  in  one  of  the  various  denartineiiis 
of  the  Blrininghiim  manuf:tcturr,  that  is,  in  the  plating 
of  snoons.knives,  forks, plates,  d  ^^es,  sugar-b.isins, broad. 
baskets,  buttons,  chains,  thimbl.^^,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles,  cannot  be  less  than  <ii.ii.;it  l,'i,000  ounces  a  year 
while  a;nuch  greater  weight  ij  used  in  the  maniirarliiri' 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  trinkets.     One  manufacturer  uf 
trinkets,  in  IKIR,  melted  upward,  of  34,000  ounces  of  silver 
for  Ills  own  consumption  ;  and  of  this  weight  at  least  uno 
third  would    be  sent  out  in  a  manufactured   state.    As 
there  are  .Ml  silversmiths  in  the  town,  the  annual  wAf\\i 
of  silver  consumed  must  be  very  great.     The  quantity  of 
silver  plate  made  is  comparatively  small.     In  the  sami.' 
year  (IXIfi)  121,361  oz.  of  manufacturiHl  silver  were  assayed 
and  marked  at  the  assay  office.      Latterly,  the  plating 
business  has  experiencecf  a  check  by  the  substitution  of 
articles  made  ofalltata  metal,whlch  are  notonly  verv  elicap, 
but  often  very  beautiful.     The  production  of  gold  jiUte 
is  limitco.  amounting,  in  IKIti,  to  I,7!I2  oz.,  and  in  IKSK,  to 
above  2,ii'  i    i.\  but,  like  silver,  gold  is  extensively  usi.d 
in  gilding  tne  vai  ions  articles  before  enumerated.   IiuU'ihI, 
to  such  a  [litcli  had  the  art  of  gilding  been  carried  In  Isis, 
that,  according  lo  Mutton,  three  pennyworth  of  guldwiu 
suttlcient  to  cover  a  gross  of  buttons.     There  is  a  ( onsi. 
dirable  trade,  too.  in  the  manufacture  of  pins.  'i1ie  I'acliirf 
of  Mr.  I'hipson  has  inachiuery  of  great  power  ,ind  cum. 
plexity.capableofcutting  and  pointing  I2,(MMI  pins. ni hour 
I  lis  works  give  employment  to  200  persons  on  the  iiri'inisis, 
and  about   .50  out  uf  them,   besides    many   persons  in 
.Stalford,  Shrewsbury,  and  Ilcrehird  county  gaols.    The 
llritannia  nail-works  have  machinery  cap.ible  of  niakiu); 
some   thousand  nails  per  minute.      The  art  of  making 
nails  by  hand,  however,  still  keeps  its  ground  ;  tlio5i'»o 
made  being  considered  superior  to  tliose  made  liy  steam- 
power,     'i'he  wages  [laid  for  this  work  are  very  low,  and 
the  einpliiynieiit  slaiish.     It  is  supposed  to  iiccujiv  at 
present  in  all  from  20,000  to  :iO,0<.0  hands,  nianyof  wlioni 
are  feniiiles.      .Steel  pens,  also,  are    largely    niaile.     In 
the  year  IM.1H,  one  oftlie  manufacturers  advertised  that 
he  had  made  upwards  of  24H,00O  grosses  that  year ;  ami 
there  are  several   other   large  estahlisliiiients    inr   ihc 
maniif.u'turi'  of  steel  pens.     The  price  witliin  ten  year! 
has  been  reduced  Iroiii  24.v.  to  (></.  per   gross,     .lapaimij 
artii'li's.  of  gre.it  beauty  and  variety,  are  extcrisin  ly  m,i. 
nulactured.     'I'he  licst  trays,  baskets,  and  other  artiiles 
of   a   similar    discriptiim,  are  made  of  pii/iicr  miidt. 
the  makine  of  wliiih   Is  very  l.irgilj'  carriiil  on  at  the 
works  III  .Messrs.  Jennens  and  Bitt'ldge,  where  may  he 
seen  every  article  in  tills  department  of  uiaimf.u  lure. 
Theelass  trade  is  also  very  extensive.  .Messrs.  Cliaiiii' ami 
Hartley  have  tlie  largest  manufactory  of  crown  glass  in  Iho 
empire  ;  and  there  are  other  fiu'tories  on  a  smaller  seale. 
Mr.  Iliirke  said  that  lliriniiigham  was  the  "  toy-sliu|i(if 
Kurope,"  and   the  statement  seems  to  be  pcrfeitly  uell 
founded.    All  iiiimense  quantity  of  very  beautiful  urllilit, 
as  seals,  hrooclies,  clasps,  ,uul  other  trinkets,  are  iiiaik' 
of  gold,  silver,  i^ilt  and  plateil  metal,  and  polished  steel. 
Tlie  iin|irifsious  on  the  seals,  especially  those  iiiaile  iin 
Klass  in  iniilatiiMi  of  eiiKraviiig  on  stone,  are  very  well 
exiciiteil.     'I'he  expense  of  engraving  tliriii  on  real  slimri 
uiiiilil  not  be  less  than  IIOv. :  but  they  are  llnis  |ir>iiliiiiil 
for  till'  IritliiiK  Sinn  of  \{il.  \  and  llieir  produilion  .itlonh 
eiiiployinent   to  gre.it   nuinbers  of  hands.       11. is  traile, 
wtucli   has    not   existed    more  th.in  ftO  or  00  years.  Iiai 
greatly  hicruased  within  the  last  30  year«.     'I'he  toy  aiiJ 
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trinket  trudo  ia  aitonishingly  great ;  nnd  the  transactlona 
are  often  Immenae,  in  articles  of  comparative  insifoii- 
llcance.  Tliia  is  evinced  l)y  tlio  fact  of  one  manu- 
facturer liaving  received  an  order  for  tlie  eyes  qfdolh  to 
the  extent  of  no  less  tlian  6(X)/. 

The  manufacturing  district,  of  wliicli  Birmingliam  is 
tlie  centre,  includes  a  conslderabio  tract  to  the  N.W.  of 
llie  town,  embracing  the  southern  part  ot  Staffordshire, 
with  the  extreme  northern  border  of  Worcestersliire  and 
a  detached  part  of  Srflop.    Witiiin  this  district  are  the 
populous  towns  of    Dudley,   VVolvcrhamuton,  liilston, 
SValsall,  Wedncsbury,  and  Stourbridge.     Independently 
of  the  production  of  the  crude  material,  in  which  moat 
of  these  towns  are  extensively  engaged,  diflerent  branches 
of  the  hardware  manufacture  are  carried  on   in  them, 
as  the  nnil  and  japan  ware  trade,  bridles,  and  stirrup 
lilating,  coach  and  harness  ornnment  mailing,  and  sad- 
jior's  ironmongery.     The  japan  ware  is  mostly  confined 
to  liilston  and  V\  olverhampton,  as  is  the  locK  trade  to 
tho  latter,  and  the  saddlers'  ironmongery  to   Walsall, 
Wolvcrliampton,  and  Wedncsbury.      but  all  these  de- 
partments are  carried  on  in   llirmingham,  though   not 
to  SI)  great  an  extent  as  in  these  separate  places.     The 
mode  ofconducting  business  in  Birmingham  has  under- 
Uiiiic  a  considerable  change  from 'what  it  formerly  was. 
riu'ro  are  now   but  few  large  capitalists.      With  the 
I'xrcption  of  the  Soho  Works,  and  a  few  other  largo  manu- 
factiii'ies,  the  business  is  conducted  on  a  small  scale  in 
inmiineriible  divisions.     The  greater  number  of  the  ma- 
Miilacturers  have  only  very  limited  capitals ;  and  many  of 
tliem  are  merely  agents,  or  middle  men,  possessing  a 
capital  of  not  more  than  5CH)/.  or  60(7.    The  system 
gLMU-rally  acted    upon  is  as  follows :  —  The  workmen, 
tacli  in  their  particular  line,  undertake  to  execute  the 
orders  received  by  the  merchants  and  agents  settled  in 
tlic  town ;  which  they  accomplish  by  tlie  following  means : 
A  building,  containing  a  great  number  of  rooma  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  is  furnished  with  a  steam-engine.    These 
roiiiris  or  shops  being  all  supplied  with  shafts,  lathes, 
liciiehes,  and  such  other  necessary  conveniences  as  are 
r.i|uisito  for  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  when  an  order  is 
given  t,)  one  of  these  workmen  to  execute,  he  hires  such 
imp  iir  mure  of  these  rooms  as  the  occasion  requires,  and 
itiiiulates  for  a  certain  amount  of  steam-iiower,  and  con- 
tinues the  occupant  of  this  apartment  till  the  order  be 
linislied.  (I'orlcr,  on  t/ie  Progress  qf  the  Nation.)    In  1786 
tlii-re  was    only    i    steam-engine    at  work,   which  was 
of'i5horse-pov/er,  and  was  used  for  grinding  flour.    In 
!««  there  were  10  engines,  producing  ;I7'J  horse-power, 
111'  whieli  •2m  horse-power  was  used  in  manufactures.    In 
l»j3.  tlie  numberofengines  was  Gt),  the  horse-power  1,22'J, 
ni  whii'l)  1,(KM)  horse-power  was  used  in  moniifactures.  In 
Itt.'i  tlie  number  of  engines  was  Itiit,  and    the    horse- 
power'i,7lKl  J  of  which  275  was  used  in  grinding  llour,  1,770 
in  working  metals,  279  in  pumping  water,  K7  in  glass  grind- 
inu,  97  in  working  wood,  44  in  paper-making, ;I7  in  grind- 
ing- liav, (>l  h)  grinding  colours,  and  W)  In  sundry  other 
oniipations.  ( I'roni  a  return  compiled  by  Mr.W.IIawkee, 
;■/»/.  Inst.  Hi'imrt.  1«)6.)     Women  are  extensively  em- 
ployed in  iiolibhingthe  goods  in  the  glass  toy  branch,  and 
in  all    parts  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town.     Boys 
are  principally  engagetl  by  the  outworkmrn  and  under- 
l,iker-i.  an  apprentices;  and  receive  a  progressive  amount 
of  wages,  larying  from  'is.  to  10*.  per  week,  acc><rding  to 
their  ajfos  and  occupations  ;  they  get  their  food  at  home, 
and  in  some  Instances  work  in  the  houses  of  their  jiarents. 
Some  of  the  small  n)anulacturers  have  .iccumuiated  large 
firtimes.     The  condition  of  the  work  peojile  is,  on  the 
wlnile,  decidedly  favourable,     it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
ai.r.ige  of  tlie  Wages  paid  in  did'ereiit  trades,  they  are  so 
wry  various  j  for  Instance,  In  the  making  of  buttons,  a 
Bn'at  number  of  hands  are  emnlDyed,  — as,  tiie  piercer, 
ihe  (Utter,  the  stamper,  the  gilder,  andthebiirn^hcr,— 
\ilio  all  receive  dilferent  wages  ;  and  so  also  In  the  other 
liipartuients.  I'or  work,  which  20  or  .'ill  years   ago  from 
■ill.  to  !)i'.«.  a  week  wages  were  paid,  not  mure  than  12*. 
Ill  IJ.v.  are  now  n'ceiveii  ;  but  as  the  workman  executes 
moll'  ttiirk,  and  as  provisions  are  now  much  lower  than 
il'irint!  the  war,  he  Is  pnilialily  better  oil'.    In  1n;i;1,  wages, 
iiwingtntiieslagnatliin  of  trade,  were  as  low  as  they  have 
Iki  iikiiinvn  to  be.     Inrnierly,  the  average  rate  of  wages, 
in  coHiiuiin   trades,  was  ;)()«. :     at    present   (lH3iO    they 
inav   ainiiiint  to  2:is.  a  week.     An  average   of  7<>   indl- 
ii.l'nal<  eiiuiliived  in  ;t2  difTerent  ocruimtions  gives  va.K.  lirf. 
|»rweek.  in  "iS.'W,  tiie  trade  of  Hirinliigham  was  perhaps 
al  its  lowest  elib  ;   and  In  IH'.il.'i,')  at  its  greatest  height 
o!  prosperity.     During  the  latter,  a  nianulacturer  stated 
\\K  prolits,  upon  a  capital  of  lo.O  (7..  to  h.-ive  been  a.lKKI/. 
lifraiiimm  ;  while,  in  l>*M3,  the  capital  used  did  not  for 
fmf  lime  return  tlie  ixiiensi'S  of  ilj  employ  ;  but  since 
then  It  has  very  materially  Increased.     The  iiuniber  of 
lamllles  cliii'ilv  eMi|iliiyed   in  agriculliire,  iiicliiiling   the 
pirrifiifni  empliiyed  in  cultivating  the  nnmerims  plots 
iil'proonil  laiilmillii  the  neighbimrhooil,  was,  In  1X21,11(17  ; 
ls:u,  l,ii;t2.     Families  chielly  cniployeil  in  trade,  nianU' 
Ijctiire,  ami  iiaiiilicr.ift.  1k2I,  22,7'1I  ;  IHlll,  'jri.ntil.     Like 
ml  inaiiulacturing  towns,  Uitniii^gham  has  sull'cred  inuro 
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or  loss  at  difTerent  times  from  pauperlatn,  acoorditig  to 
the  fiuctuationa  of  trade.    The  amounta  that  have  been 

fiaid  in  poor-rates  were,  in  1776,  6,896/.  Medium  average, 
or  1783-1-5,  II  ,,385/. ;  1803,  18,680/.  ;  1831,55,835/. ;  1834, 
59,512/.;  18:^7,  3!i,668/.  Friendly  societies  have  existed 
for  some  time  in  this  town.  In  the  years  ending  1813- 
14-15,  the  total  number  of  members  waa  13,833;  at 
present  there  are  upwards  of  400  societies,  and  40,000 
members.  In  1827,  a  savings'  bank  waa  opened,  and 
in  1829  it  had  deposits  with  2,499  depositors,  and  the  aura 
invested  4,1,881/.  For  the  year  ending  1833,  the  number 
of  depositors  in  the  Warwickshire  aavlnga'  banka  wai 
r>,.'i80 ;  of  whom  3,545  liad  deposits  in  that  of  Birmingham. 
In  1838,  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  Birmingham 
savings'  bank  had  increoaed  to  7,446,  and  the  aum 
invcated  to  134,896/.  The  following  analysis  ahowa 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  population :  —  In 
1700,  there  were  194  baptisms,  and  l.'>9  burials;  1760, 
b.  849,  bu.  1,140,  marriages  S.W ;  1800,  b.  1,976,  bu.  1,251, 
ma.667;  1821, b.  2,998,  bu.  1,775,  ma.  1,193;  1830,  b.4,472, 
bu.  2,138,  ma.  1,671.  In  1821,  the  number  of  males  was 
61,028;  1831,71,756;  — females,  1821,65,694;  1831,76,230. 
The  number  of  persons  who  died  above  the  age  of  95, 
between  1820  and  1830,  wiis  48;  of  whom  eleven  wero 
98,  six  100,  four  101,  two  102,  four  103,  two  104,  one  109, 
and  one  114.  —  This  town  is  of  great  antiquity:  it  ia 
known,  indeed,  to  have  been  of  Importance  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans.  In  Dumesday-book,  in  which  oc- 
curs  the  first  authentic  notice  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt 
Bermengeham.  Its  history,  previously  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  is  extremely  obscure.  Indeed,  until  the  timo 
of  Charles  I.,  little  is  recorded  of  it,  and  that  little  of 
scarcely  any  interest.  In  the  reign  of  that  monarch  it 
took  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and  warmly  defended 
the  cause  it  espoused.  In  1665  or  1666,  the  plague  com- 
mitted frightful  ravages.  In  1791,  high  church  and  tory  no- 
litics  seem  to  have  been  very  prevalent ;  and  a  riot  having 
arisen  out  of  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  French 
revolution,  much  property  was  destroyed,  including  the 
houses  and  libraries  of  the  celebrated,  but  then  ob- 
noxious. Dr.  Priestley,  and  of  Mr.  Hutton  the  historian. 
The  loss  on  this  occasion,  amounting  to  60,000/.,  was 
made  good  to  the  sufferers  by  act  of  pari.  The  sen- 
timents of  its  inhabitants  have,  however,  undergone  a 
great  revolution  in  the  interval,  and  from  one  extreme 
they  appear  to  have  gone  to  the  other.  Of  late  years,  they 
have  stood  prominently  forward  as  the  advocates  of  ultra- 
liberal  opiniims,  and  have  identified  themselves  as  the 
f;reat  supjiorters  of  those  dangerous  and  easily  abused 
nstitutions,  called  political  unions.  The  great  increase 
of  the  town  is  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  building  leases  became  common,  and  houses  were 
erected  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  increasing  population. 
There  are  many  lines  of  canal,  all  tending  to  bring  prospe- 
rity to  the  town  and  increase  to  its  manufactures  and  po. 
pulatlon.  The  old  canal  communicates  by  tlie  Severn  with 
Shrewsbury  .■»ndGlo'ster,and  by  theTrent  with  Gainsbro', 
Mull,  and  London,  and  by  a  junction  with  the  line  running 
through  the  potteries  of  Stafrnrdshire,  with  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  By  the  new  Uirniinghain  canal  a  com- 
munication hits  bci-n  opened  bv  Titmworth,  Atherston, 
Nuneiiton,  and  Co,  ntry,  with  Oxford,  and  hence  by  the 
Thames  to  London.  But  the  grand  means  of  conveyance 
ia  the  railway  from  London,  with  a  continuation  to  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool.  By  means  of  this  railway  the 
journey  from  London  to  Glasgow  may  be  accomplished  in 
about  36  hours,  and  In  8  or  Id  hours  less  to  Dublin. 
Themarketsiirelieldon  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, and  the  fairs  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun-week,and 
on  the  Thursday  next  bel'ore  Michaelmas-day,  for  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  hardware  (generally.  The  air  of  Bir- 
mingham is  salubrious  (notwithstanding  the  number  of 
furnaces  and  forges  which  abuiind),  owing  to  the  dry 
and  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The  deaths,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  are  fewer  tnan  in 
London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester.  The  most  cele- 
brated seats  in  the  vicinity  are  ilagley,  1*2  miles  distant ; 
Knville,  I8|;  and  the  Leasowes,6:  this  latter  was  the 
creation  of  Slienstone,  and  displays  eminent  taste  and 
genius.  Ilagley,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  has  been 
anostro|ihlsed  by  Thomson,  Pope,  and  other  poets.  F.n- 
vllli',  the  seat  ol  the  Karl  of  Stamford,  is  a  very  beautiful 
(ilaoe.  There  are  various  other  villas  and  retreats  in 
tlie  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  wealthy  m.inul'acturers, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  recherche.  ( Hulliin'i  Hist. 
Hirtiiiini/iam ;  S/iaw's  Jlist.  qf  Sti{ffdrdihire  ;  and  i'ri- 
vatf  Jiij'drm.) 

B I  It  N  U  A IJ  M,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  reg.  Poscn, 
cap.  circle,  cm  tlio  Wartha,  4.'i  m.  W.N.W.  Posen.  Pop. 
2. lino.  It  has  a  castle  ;  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches, 
a  syuiigogiie,  an  orphan  hospital,  with  tanneries,  linen 
fabrics.  .Vc.  The  circle  is  In  parts  vi'ry  fertile,  but  in 
many  places  it  is  covered  with  lakes  and'marshes. 

IllUH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  now  called  Parsons  Town, 
v»liiih  see. 

II  IS  A I  CIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Princlp.  I'ltra,  on 
a  hill,  12  m.  N.l:;.  St.  Angelu  iXe'  Lumbardi.    i'op.  5,00U. 
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It  hM  (everal  churches  and  an  hoapltal ;  and  i>  auppoaed 
to  occupy  the  iite  of  the  ancient  Koniulea,  mentioned  l)y 
Livjr  (lib.  x.cap.  17.).  The  bishopric,  of  which  Btsaccia 
was  furmerly  the  seat,  has  been  united  to  that  of  St. 
AnKeld  de'  Lombardi. . 

BIHCAltl,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse,  m. 
K.W.  Modlca.  Pop.  2,447,  having  declined  -HiS  between 
I79A  and  1831.  It  is  of  modern  date,  having  been  founded 
In  the  IRth  century. 

BISCAY,  a  district  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  comprising 
Biscay  Proper,  Ouipuzcoa,  and  Alava,  the  three  Basque 
provinces,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pals  Vascongndas, 
being  part  of  the  Homan  provs.  of  Vasconia  and  Can- 
tabria.  These  provs.  extend  from  1°  40'  to  3*^  W  W. 
long.,  and  from  42°  2y  to  43"  27'  N.  lat.,  having 
E.  France  and  Navarre;  W.  and  S.  Burgos,  and 
other  parts  of  Old  Castile;  and  on  the  N.  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Their  mean  length  is  about  CO  m.,  and 
their  breadth  about  50  m.  Area  estimated  at  2,003  so. 
m. ;  but  their  limits  have  varied  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  country  may  be  ci)nsl<iered  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  decHvity  of  the  I'yrcnees  to  the 
boundaries  of  Castile.  It  is  broken  into  highly  pic- 
turesque glens  and  valleys,  interspersed  with  some 
fertile  plains.  Tlie  district  has  marble  of  various  co- 
lour!), bine  and  sandstone,  a  profusion  of  iron  ore,  and 
iomo  copper  .ind  gypsum  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  salt- 
mines, and  saline  and  sulphurous  cold  and  hot  springs. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  area  of  each  prov., 
and  of  its  pop.  in  1803,  and  (according  to  Minano)  in 
1820;  — 


ProTinccs. 

Area. 

o;<. 

1H03. 

1826. 

ItiKCny  Proiier 
(Siiipuzcoa 

Alava       • 

Total 

I,W4  sq.  m. 
1,079 

m,4.T3 
10S,.',9U 
07,52.1 

1.12,001 
126,789 
»4,1.19 

■i,0r,3               \    1!8T,5M 

,145,929 

1.  Biscay  Proper,  or  the  lordship  of  Biscay,  has  on  the 
N.  the  ocean  ;  on  the  E.  Guinuzcoa;  on  the  S.  Alava 
and  Old  CasClUe ;  and  on  the  \V.  also  Old  Castile. 
I'nder  the  new  division  of  Spain,  made  by  tlie  Cortes 
in  1822,  it  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Bilbao.  The 
city  and  territory  of  Ordufia,  which  are  insulated 
by  Alava  and  Old  Castile,  belong  to  it.  Bilbao  is 
the  seat  of  government ;  and  there  are  also  l)ur.ingn, 
Guernica,  Balmaseda,  and  a  few  other  small  towns. 
Some  of  the  mountiUns  look  as  if  they  consisted  of 
a  congeries  of  hills  heaped  on  each  other.  Gor- 
vega  is  of  this  description  :  it  has,  on  its  summit,  a 
considerable  extent  of  level  land.  Principal  rivers, 
Nerva,  Ansa  or  Ibnizabal,  Cadagua,  Mundaca,  and 
Lequeitio.  The  coast  is  abrupt,  anil  deeply  indented  by 
bays  forme<l  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  by  a 
numl)er  of  small  harbours.  The  Iron  mines,  which  are 
frequent,  and  produce  some  of  the  l>est  metal  in  Europe, 
particularly  that  at  .Somorrostro,  the  ore  of  which  yields 
alK)ve  a  third  [lart  of  iron.  According  to  .Antillon,  the 
annual  produce  of  this  mine  used  to  be  800,000  quintals. 
Climate  humid,  but  not  insalubrious.  Houses  good,  and 
conveniently  built ;  the  upper  parts,  which  were  an- 
ciently of  wood,  are  now  of  stone.  There  are  many 
very  ancient  ch&teaux,  mostly  flanked  with  strong 
towers,  that  belong  to  the  heads  of  families.  With  the 
exception  of  the  towns  named  above,  and  a  few  others, 
the  inhab.  live  dispersed  in  caterios  of  live  or  six  houses 
each,  with  lands  attached,  which  are  mostly  eultiv  ited 
by  the  owners,  in  whose  families  they  have  remalnoil 
for  centuries,  it  l)elng  reckoned  disc'redit;il)l(^  to  part 
with  the  paternal  property.  Where  land  is  hired,  the 
rent,  which  is  paid  in  money,  usually  amounts  to  .ilwut 
a  third  jwrt  of  the  valui?  of'  the  produce.  The  soil  is 
mostly  a  stiif  cl.-»y,  and  woidd  prfHliue  little  but  p.is- 
turage  or  woml,  were  it  not  for  the  p.itlen'.  Industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  break  it  up  with  a  curiously 
sliapeil  implement  called  a  Ini/n ;  but  in  lighter  soils, 
where  wheat  only  is  grown,  tliey  use  a  strong  plough. 
As  arable  land  is  scarce,  they  break  up  patches  on  the 
slo|H-s  of  the  mountains,  where  the  griMiixl,  not  being 
deep  enough  for  the  growth  of  iargi;  trees.  Is  covered 
with  thick  shrubs.  These  they  gruh  up  .ind  Imro,  and 
spreading  out  the  ashi'S,  get  fertile  cri)ps  of  wheat  tlie 
first  three  years  ;  barley,  or  rye,  tlie  fourth;  flax,  the 
fifth  ;  and  giKHl  pa.sturage  till  the  groiiml  lie  again  over- 
grown by  brambles.  They  do  not,  however,  notwith- 
standing their  Industry,  re.ip  grain  enough  for  their 
c»iiMini|ition,  but  supply  the  deticiencv  by  Import.itlons 
from  .xlava.  Next  to  agriculture,  tlie  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  pe,i«.intry  Is  in  the  making  of  charcoal  for 
the  Iron  foundries,  from  the  wo(mI  cut  in  the  forests, 
with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covereil. 
These  contain  plantations  of  excellent  while  oak,  and 
In  the  glens  aihl  valli^ys  ,ire  numerous  groves  of  grafted 
chestnuts,  which  furnish  a  c<msiderable  article  of  ex- 
porti    The  grapes  arc  not  good :   there  is  a  great  pro- 
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fusion  of  apples,  with  pears,  cherrlei,  figi,  &c.  Cattio 
small  and  hardy;  sheep  dIfHcult  to  rear,  from  their 
getting  entangled  in  the  brambles ;  the  wild  boar  it 
occasionally  seen,  ai  are  wolves  and  l>ears ;  though  both 
are  very  rare,  especially  the  last.  Fish  abundant 
and  excellent.  ■' 

Tlie  staple  business  of  Biscay  Proper,  and  the  other 
two  provs..  Is  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  Is  made 
into  a  great  variety  of  tools  and  implements  ;  but 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  work  In  the  royal  arse- 
nals, the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  ana  the  in. 
trodnction  of  foreign  iron,  as  well  as  the  long  wars 
of  which  this  country  has  been  the  theatre,  this  import- 
ant branch  of  industry  has  greatly  fallen  off.  The 
Spanish  Academy  of  History  say  that,  in  1802,  wlian 
their  account  of  Biscay  was  compiled,  there  were  |  no 
iron  works,  producing  annually  80,000  quintals  of  iron, 
of  l.'>.51bs.  each,  which,  when  Miflano  wrote  (i82fi)' 
were  reduced  to  117  works,  yielding  only  4,\000qniiitiil8.' 
Copper  Iwilers  were  also  made  at  Balmaseda,  anil  fac- 
tories for  cordage  and  rigging,  made  of  hemp  brought 
from  Aragon  and  Navarre,  were  established  in  various 
parts ;  and  tanneries  at  Balmaseda  and  Bilbao ;  but 
these,  also,  are  much  fallen  otT.  The  other  mannfac. 
tures  are  those  of  coarso  porcelain,  table  and  other 
household  linen,  fine  and  coarse  hats,  brazicry,  car- 
pentry and  joiners'  and  cabinet  work,  straw  and  rusli 
chairs,  tallow  candles,  &c.  The  people  near  the  cn,ut 
occupy  themselves  a  good  deal  in  fishing,  and  the 
exports  of  dried  fish  are  somctimei  very  consider.iblr. 
( See  Diccionario  por  la  Heal  Academia,  II.  487.;  MifUuio. 
X.  41—44.) 

2.  Guipuicoa  has  the  aeignory  of  Biscay  on  the  W.; 
Alava  on  the  S. ;  Navarre  and  the  Bidassoa,  which  se- 
parates it  from  France,  on  the  E. ;  and  the  Bay  of  lliscay 
on  the  N,  Since  1822  it  has  been  called  the  prov.  (4 
St.  SelKistian.  The  country  is  rough  and  mountainous. 
The  highest  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Alava  rises 
1,800  ft,  above  the  sea,  and  contains  some  salt  mines  imd 
saline  springs.  The  prov.  Is  watered  by  the  Deva, 
Urola,  Oria,  Sic,  and  the  Bidassoa,  whlcli  all  run  N. 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  coast  Is  rocky,  and  the 
ports  Insecure,  with  bars  at  their  entrances,  except 
I'asages,  whicli  has  deep  water,  and  is  spacious  nnil 
well  fortified.  At  Mondragon,  on  the  Deva,  is  a  ce. 
lebrated  iron  mine ;  the  ore  yields  no  less  than  4Uper 
cent,  of  metal.  At  Vergara  is  a  college,  where  the 
young  nobility  are  educated,  and  other  useful  institu- 
tions. On  the  N.  of  this,  at  Placencia,  Is  a  roy.il  ma- 
nufactroy  of  fire-arms. 

Uuipuzcoa  yields  to  no  part  of  Spain  In  the  mag- 
nificence of  Its  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings.  The 
ro!»ds  are  well  paved,  and  kept  in  good  repair ;  the 
Inns  commodious,  and  well  conducted.  Cliinate  suit 
.ind  temperate;  but,  like  the  other  provs.,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  neavy  rains  and  violent  storms,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  The  ))rov.  produces  most  kinds  ot  grain 
and  other  necessaries,  but  not  in  nearly  sulllclent  quan- 
titles  for  the  support  of  its  inhab.  Fruits  and  otijer 
natural  products  nearly  the  same  as  in  Biscay.  The 
fish,  including  salmon,  are  excellent ;  and  tunny,  rayi, 
and  sardines,  arc  supplied  to  the  neighbouring  provs. 
The  grapes,  though  IndilTerent,  furnish  the  light  wine 
called  chacoli.  A  good  deal  of  cider  is  also  produced. 
The  growth  of  timber  in  the  woods  and  plantations  is  not 
equ.il  to  the  consumption  of  the  iron  works.  Agricul. 
ture  nearly  the  same  as  in  Biscay. 

Iron  may  be  had  In  any  quantity.  According  to  An- 
tillon  (Uiographie  Physique,  p.  88.),  100,000  quinUili 
used  to  be  annually  wrought  up  Into  hinges,  nails,  horse- 
shoes, boilers,  kitchen  utensils,  arms,  anchors,  wiirkinj; 
toids,  &c,  I'hey  make,  also,  fishing  tackle,  rigging,  tan- 
ned leather,  coarse  cloths  of  goats'  Tialr,  coarse  linen  .ind 
sail-cloth,  SIrip-buildIng  has  lost  its  activity,  but  some 
vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

tjulpiizeoa  Imports  what  grain  it  wants  from  Aliva; 
wine,  from  Navarre  and  Itioja  ;  soap,  oil,  flax,  \c.,  frmn 
Castile  and  Andalusia ;  woollens,  cottons,  cloths,  sillvs, 
jewellery,  .-ind  articles  of  fashion,  from  Kngland,  Holland, 
,ind  France.  It  exports  little  native  produce  hut  Iron, 
hardware,  and  fruits ;  but  wool,  and  sometimes  eorii,  are 
brouglit  from  the  interior  to  its  ports  for  sliipiiienl. 
F'ornierly,  it  bad  a  considerable  coasting  trade  to  tha 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  .ind  a  large  share  of  the 
whale  fishery  !\nd  the  cod  fishery  at  Newfoundlai.il.  The 
famous  (\iriiciis  Company  originated  here.  Its  ciunmom 
h.18  fallen  olT  since  18(iy.  Being  a  frontier  prov.,it  .idniiti 
the  royal  troops  to  garrison  its  strong  posts.  (Diccio- 
nario i>i>r  la  Acndcmia,  i.  321. ;  MiKuno,  Iv. ;  Aulillim, 
p.  8.'.. ) 

3.  Alava  has  the  selgnory  ol  Biscay  and  Gulpuicna  on 
the  N. ;  Navarre  on  the  K.;  and  Old  Castile,  froaiwhith 
It  is  divided  by  the  I'.bro,  on  the  S.  and  W.  It  now  fomi 
a  principal  p.irt  of  the  prov.  of  Vltoria,  the  name  ol 
its  chief  town.  The  other  towns  are  Salvatierra.  Le- 
qiilaiia,  and  (iainboa.  It  is  surrounded  and  intcrswifd 
by  mountains,  similar  to  those  in  the  other  Basque  provi, 
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and  aflbrding  the  tame  producti  of  Iron,  black  and  red 
marble,  gypiiim,  &c.  Tliey  are  covered  with  oaki,  wild 
apple  treei,  thoma,  box,  ycwi,  llmei,  hollies,  &c.  The 
erupt  of  grain  exceed  the  demand  of  the  inhab.  Cli- 
mate cold  and  damp,  with  long  winters,  frequent  and 
heavy  rains,  snow,  frosts.  It>g8,  and  mists;  but  It  is 
healthy,  and  the  Inhali.  strong  and  long-lived.  Agri- 
culture it  the  chief  pursuit.  In  some  parts  they  plough 
with  oxen,  as  In  Navarre  ;  and  In  others,  use  tno  luj/n, 
as  in  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  weeding  the  ground  rop(>at- 
edly  till  it  l(Kiks  like  a  garden.    The  iron-works  are 

?;reatly  reduced  in  cnntet(ii«^re  of  the  destruction  of  the 
nrests  which  supplied  them  with  fuel,  and  nf  the  weight 
of  the  duties  paid  on  imi  aken  into  Castile.  The  ma- 
nufactories of  hats,  shi  -,  boxes,  &c.,  are  also  in  a 
state  of  decay  ;  but  a  \i'  kI  many  hands  are  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  (al>l<^  linen  and  coarse  clotl)s.  They 
sl8i>  make  a  good  deal  of  salt.  ( Dicciuiiimo  por  la  Acu- 
demia,  I.  W.  ;  Mitlano,  i.  64.  j  Autilluu,  p.  [)■>.  ;  Journal 
of  the  linliih  l.igion  hy  a  Sluff'OJflccr,  )i.  \hh.  i 

'I'lic  Basques  have  a  peculiar  language,  which  it  un- 
(Inulitedly  of  great  antiquity.  I.ecluse,  in  his  Gram- 
iiiaiir  liusqtie,  eniieavours  to  trace  it  to  tlic  Hebrew,  as 
a  dial(H.-t  of  the  Phu-nician,  brought  to  Cartilage,  and 
tlieiice  til  .Spain  ;  anil  attempts  by  Its  means  to  interpret 
tlie  speech  of  llanno  in  I'lautus !  Prom  the  supnosuil  pre- 
valence of  Basque  names  of  mountains,  plains,  forests,  ri- 
vers, and  towns  in  every  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  hat 
been  concluded  that  the  Basques  once  pervaded  the  whole 
iioninsula.  They  have  no  alpluibet  of  their  own,  but 
learned  men  write  the  langiiaKc  with  Komau  letters.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are  its  similarity  to  the  Hungarian 
.mil  I'urkish,  In  its  inversion  of  the  order  of  its  particles, 
anil  its  unparuiieled  variety  of  verbal  inflections.  'I'heir 
L'lily  books  are  the  New  'i  cstament,  printed  at  Itoclielie 
in  l'''7l.  some  devotional  tracts,  catechisms,  natienal 
poetry,  dictionaries,  and  vocabularies.  They  count  by 
twenliet  u|>  to  a  hundred,  an<lseein  originally  to  have  had 
but  thri'e  days  in  their  week,  there  not  iH'iiig  ancient 
ii.iines  fir  more.  Few  natives,  except  the  gentry,  know 
any  language  other  than  the  Basque.  It  is  also  spoken, 
tti'tli  some  variation,  in  part  of  Navarre,  as  well  as  by  tlic 
I'rench  llasqiics.  ( l.ecluae,  llrammaire  Jliis(/Hf,  p.  2,  3. 
II.  ai.  28.  21!l.  J  It',  llumlmlrit.  I'rUfnnn  tier  LhIci- 
lurliungin  Uhvr riic VrbiWDhnfrllisiinnivnii,  S;r. ) 

Tlic  government  of  these  provinces  has  had,  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  re)iublican  form.     The  pt^iple  choose 
die  members  of  the  aj/niilamietitos.  or  municipal  eor- 
purations,  w  ho,  again,  elect  the  deputies  to  the  |irovineial 
assemblies,  wliicli  meet  every  two  years  in  Biscay,  once 
ayear  in  (iuipuzeoa,  and  twice  a  year  in  Alava,  to  pro- 
vi'tle  for  the  Interior  admlnistratum  of  their  respei-tivc 
pr>i>  Inces,  to  vote  tlie  supplies,  and  to  determine  theappro- 
{irialion  of  tlie  money  granted.    liach  assembly  chooses  a 
.   iiiacistiate.  in  whost^  hands  the  executive  power  is  placed 
iilicii  tiwjuHlns  are  not  sitting,  and  wlin  treats  on  equal 
tcrius  with  the  ciirregiilarfa,  or  ambassadors,  appointed 
by  ilic  liing  of  Spain  to  reside  in  each  prov.,  but  who 
iiiiist  not.  on  any  account,  be  natives  of  these  provinces, 
nor  exi'rciso  any  authority  in  tiiem.     Tlie  people  choose, 
alio,   ilie  tax-collectors,    and    pay  their   civil    oilicers 
iiKiilerale  salaries  for  their   services.     Their  taxes  are 
li|,'lil.  and  levied  according  to  a  valuation,  wliich  is  fre- 
quently inodilii'd.     Th<?ir  ancient  privileges,  or  J'lieros, 
nrilir  that  liiey  shall  not  be  taxe<l  by  the  S|ianisli  goverii- 
ini'iit.  exi'e|it'in  a  small  sum,  paid  by  Guipuzcoa  and 
.Mava,  ciiiitiniiing  at  about  M(l/.  sterling,  tlie  amount 
paid  in  llic  14th  century.     But  Biscay  Is  free  from  this, 
anil  pays  a  larger  sum  every  four  or  live  yimrs  uiuier  the 
uame  oUlonativo  or  gift.  .  I'liey  liave  no  monopolies  nor 
rustom.hoiises,  every  article  being  Imported  duty  free. 
ibcy  are  also  free  from  the  conscription  and  impress- 
inciii  to  wliicii  every  other  part  of  Spain  is  subject ;  but, 
ill  case  of  foreign  invasion,  tliey  are  bound   to  defend 
liiiir  frontiers  uitlioiit  the  king  s  troops.      Another   of 
tliiir  impoi taut  privileges  is  tliat  of  being  exempted  from 
t"iuire,  or  tlireat  of  torture,  direct  or  indirect,  on  any 
fri'ti'iice  whatever,  within  Biscay  or  out  of  it.    (Funo 
Sti.  I.iy.  xii.)     On    the  other  liand,    they  have  always 
li.rn  pniliihited  from  trading  directly  with  tlie  Spanish 
nii.iiiio,  and  are  sliut  out  fnnii  a  free  trade  witli  tlie  rest 
II.  .Spain,  by  iieavy  duties  and  a  line  of  cnstoni-houses 
all  alonu  liii'  Kliro  ;  and  are  also  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
riiiiil  otclianiery  at  Vailadolid.  fur  tlie  decision  of  their 
la«>iiits,      Tlieir   tiuancial    sysleiii   seems  to  have  been 
"c'll  managed,  since  the  price  of  the  Alava  3  per  cent. 
(lc  lit.  iM'foie  tile  breaking  out  of  the  present  civil  war,  was 
M;  and  in  Biscay  and  tJuipu/coa,  the  extra  taxes  im- 
\Mm\  during  the  I'rencli  invasion  Were  InMng  refunded 
III  tlie  contributors.     Foreigners,    not   of  tlie    t'atiiollc 
nligiiifl,  cannot  esUiblish  thi  inselves  in  any  line  uf  liusi- 
tifss  in  tin?    Biscay  provinces.    ( DiiTi'otiario  lli-ii^in/in} 
piir  la  Hi'itl  Armumia   ile  la  llisldtui,  Madriil    IWrj,  ii. 
■I'W—'illl, ;  l-:i  Fiiiru  J'iii'ilii;nis,^c.  dc  lixiiii/ii,  IMi.lina 
ilcl  ('ampo.    l.'!?.'!;    Spiiin   past  and   prisii'il,    Mtul/ily 
t'/mmii/c,  November,  IHIIM,  p.  140.) 
Tlic  Uiscayaiis  being  devoti'd  to  agriculture,  nat  igation. 
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and  commeroo,  and  having  little  Incqunllty  of  condition, 
possess  those  virtues  that  are  seldom  foiuid'  united  with 
ease  and  riches  acquired  without  toil.  They  are  honour- 
able, brave,  cheerhil,  and  eourtcoiit,  without  being  moan. 
They  are  also  docile,  when  well  treated  ;  but,  If  routed 
by  ill  usage,  are  stubborn  and  Inflexible.  In  general, 
they  retidn  the  dress,  customs,  and  timplicity  of  man- 
ners, as  well  as  the  institutions  of  the  13th  century  ;  and 
pride  themselves  on  tlieir  Independence,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  tlieir  lineage.  The  women,  who  are  robutt, 
attist  the  men  in  their  severest  labours.  Not  only  the 
in-door,  but  the  out-door,  work  of  the  house  it  done  by 
female  servants  ;  and  even  seCoras,  delicately  brought 
up,  may  be  seen  in  their  walks  climbing  the  rocks  with 
no  other  protection  than  a  parasol.  (J>iccionano  por 
la  Ural  Acaili'inin.  11.  4K4. ;  MHlJinu,  I.  32C.) 

They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  assemble  every 
Sunday  atlernoon  to  enjoy  that  amusement.  Some  of 
their  dances  arc  of  a  grave,  majestic,  and  ceremonioui 
character  ;  otiiers,  gay  and  lively.  They  also  delight  iu 
bull-lights,  and  play  much  at  a  game  with  a  ball,  called  pe- 
lota,  for  which  public  sites  are  every  where  appropriated. 
At  their  weddings  they  disciiarge  guns  and  |iistols,  on  en- 
tering and  quitting  the  church.  Some  villages  distribute 
bread  and  cheese,  wine  and  walnuts,  at  their  funerals  ; 
some  beg  money  for  masnes  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Tliey  are  sober,  but  are  fond  of  good  living .  They  drcsa 
with  a  blue  caji,  ri<d  sash,  and  alpar/fa/cs,  or  hempen 
sandals,  tied  on  with  blue  or  red  ribands ;  and  in  wet 
weather,  espariillos,  or  brogues  of  hide.  The  women 
drets  as  in  Castile ;  the  married  wear  a  thin  muslin 
handkerchief,  tied  on  the  head,  like  the  Irish  ;  the  girlt 
wear  their  hair  braided  down  their  backs.  There  are 
theatres  at  Bilbao  and  Vittoria,  where  plays  and  operas 
are  performeil ;  and  tiie  iii>pcr  classes  follow  the  fashionl 
of  France  and  the  rest  ol  |.;urope.  (Dicciimario  pvr  la 
Real  Academia  de  la  IlisUiria,  i.  326. ;  livii'tea,  p.  3CC.  ; 
Ilenniiigson's  Caiiipaigu  in  Xavarre  and  the  Basque 
I  Provinces,  p.  72.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  Basques 
before  the  time  of  the  Iloimuis,  or  during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Goths  and  Saracens  ;  by  all  nf  whom  the  country 
was  partially  over-run.  The  Spanish  Academy  of  His- 
tory says,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  family 
ever  had  that  absolute  sovereignty  over  it  that  has  be<'ii 
supposed,  but  that  lis  rulers  were  subject  to  the  Spanish 
kings  of  Asturias,  Navarre,  and  Castile,  like  the  rest  of 
the  principal  sefiors  of  the  kiiigdcmi,  with  the  exception 
of  that  dilfereiice  vvliich  arose  from  the  great  power  of 
the  family  of  Haro,  who  held  the  lordship  for  many 
years.  In  1332,  the  deiiuties  of  the  three  provinceg 
oifered  the  dignity  to  Alplionso  \I.,  king  of  Custilc,  who 
accepted  the  lordship;  but  before  the  grant  was  exe- 
cuted, the  most  formal  reserves  wer(^  made  of  their 
franchises  and  privileges,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to 
sign  a  tri'aty,  oni;  of  llu!  articles  of  wliicli  was,  that  the 
Castilian  nionardi  should  never  ]iussess  any  village,  for- 
tress, or  house,  on  t\\v  Basque  territory.  'I'licir  country 
has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  and  long-con  inued  wars 
witli  foreign  nations,  and  is  now  the  principal  theatre  of 
a  destructive  civil  conllict.  Though  reimblican  in  all 
their  institutions,  they  are  mucli  attached  to  the  Spanish 
dominion,  (l)iccionario  por  la  Aiadt'iiiia,  ii.  4KS— 5(18. ; 
Monthly  Chronicle,  art.  Spain  past  and  present,  Nov. 
183K.) 

UISCKGLIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra 
di  Bari,  on  a  rocky  promontory,  on  the  Adriatic,  12  m. 
E.S.K.  Barletta;  l,it.  41'^  14'  at"  N.,  long.  IIP  31'  K. 
Pop.  10,(100.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  stone  walls,  and  is 
ill  liiiilt :  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  cathedral,  2 
collegiate  and  some  otiicr  churches,  convents  fur  both 
sexes,  a  |iiiblic  school,  an  hospital,  a  niont-di-pi<Ut,  and  a 
line  tiieatre.  Its  port  admits  (Uiiy  small  vessels,  and  it 
lias  little  trade.  It  has  numerous  reservoirs  and  cisterns 
cut  in  tlie  sohd  roi  k,  and  arclii'd  over,  for  the  eollectlou 
and  preservation  of  I  lie  rain  water,  the  ])lace  iM'iug 
entirely  destitute  of  springs.  It  is  suppo.sed  by  some  to 
be  the  S'aliu/um  of  tiic  I'cutiugerian  tables,  but  other 
critics  cimtond  tiiat  its  ancient  name  was  Vif^iliif.  Swin- 
liiirne  says  tliat  it  is  destitute  of  any  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. (Sirinbnnir's  Tiro  Siiilii'S,  i.  IH.'i.  4to.  ed.  ; 
Cravm's  .V(//i/i',«.  p.  !i3.  ;  Dirt,  lii.wntphiquf,  fjc.) 

BISCIIOFSBCUG,  a  village  ot  the  Prussian  States 
prov.  K.  Prussia,  on  the  Dimmer,  I-")  ni.  S.S.W.  Itossel. 
Pop.  2.(«  n. 

BISCHOFSTKIX,  or  IIISCIISTKIN,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  States,  prov.  K.  Prussia,  reg.  Konigsberg,  on  a 
marshv  lake,  47  m.  S.  by  K.  Konigsberg.  Pop.  2,2(K).  It 
has  2  Catliolic  churches,  a  liigli  school,  fabrics  of  cloth 
and  stockings,  with  distilleries,  breweries,  .Vc. 

niSCIIWKlM.KIt,  atown  of  France, dip.  Bas  Rhin, 
cap.  cant.,  mi  the  nioder,  !,'>  m.  N.  Strasburg.  Pop. 
.^.8.')4,  It  wa*  once  fortilied  ;  but  the  works  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Imnerialists  in  I7(ii.  It  iiuuiiifmturct 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  woiillen  gloves,  pottery, 
tiles,  and  bricks,  and  has  woollen  mills,  madder  mllli, 
tanneries,  &c. 

Cc 
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BISENTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Ultra  I., 
cap.  cant.,  In  a  valley,  10  m.  N.W.  Clvita-di-Penne. 
Pop.  2,000.  It  has  several  churches,  a  dyework  for  cloth, 
an<l  fairs  on  May  10.  and  17. 

BISHOPS-AUCKLAND,  a  market-town  and  town- 
ship of  EnRland,  co.  Durham,  N.W.  div.  Darlington 
ward,  par.  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  10  m.  S.W.  Durham. 
Area  of  township,  'i.WO  acres.  Pop.  2,8.')9,  of  which  the 
town  may  have  about  2,000.  The  latter,  which  is  well 
built,  stands  on  an  eminence,  having  the  Wear  on  the 
N.,  and  the  Gaunless  on  the  S.  K.  The  par.  church  is 
about  I  m.  distiint ;  but  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the 
town,  and  the  Mc-thodisti,  Independents,  Quakers,  &c. 
have  also  chapels.  Tliere  is  here  a  grammar-school 
found(>d  by  James  I.,  and  farther  endowed  by  several 
prelates  ;  a  school  on  Hie  Madras  system  for  200  boys, 
and  a  school  for  girls,  both  founded  by  Itishup  Barring- 
ton,  &c.  The  tovn  owes  its  importanre,  and,  perliaps, 
existence,  to  its  having  at  its  N.E.  end  the  magniti- 
ccnt  castle  or  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Durham. 
The  building  is  of  great  extent,  has  a  tine  chapel  l)uilt 
by  lUshop  Cosins.  and  some  good  pictures.  The  park 
incliulfs  al)out  KOO  acres. 

BISHOP'S  CASTI.K,  a  par.,  bor.,  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Salop,  bund.  Parsiow,  144  m.  N.W.  by  W. 
Lnndim.  Area,  fi.OOO  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1821,  1,S70  ; 
IM31,  2,007;  of  which  the  town  li.id  1,720.  It  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  bill,  near  a  small  branch  of  the  I'lare. 
Tiiere  are  some  good  houses,  in  det.iched  situations  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  tiu»  town  is  irregularly,  ami 
meanly  built,  of  unhewn  stone.  The  church  (originally 
a  fine  structure  of  the  Norman  perind)  was  partly  de- 
stroyed in  tlie  last  civil  w.ir,  and  subsequently  restored. 
There  4re  several  dissenting  places  ol'  worship,  and  a 
ftree  school,  educating  .W  l)i)ys  and  girls.  Tiie  town- 
hall,  built  in  nM,  contains  prisons  for  criminals  and 
debtors:  both  this  and  tlie  market-house  are  gomi  brick 
buildings.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Kridiiv,  and 
annual  fairs,  Keb.  13.,  Friday  before  Gt.od  Friitav, 
Friday  alter  M.iy  1.,  July  .">.,  Sept.  U..  and  Nov.  13.  That 
in  May  is  a  pleasure,  and  that  in  July  a  wdol  fair;  the 
rest  are  for  cattle.  Both  the  fairs  and  markets  are  much 
resortetl  to  liy  the  Welsh,  who  are  the  ciilef  supporters 
of  the  town.  The  ann.  value  of  the  real  prop,  in 
IHIH  was  «,21«/.  A  charter  of  the  2iith  of  Lllzal>eth 
conferreil  on  the  corporation  the  privilege  of  returning 
a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  (  .,  which  it  exercised  till  the  passing 
of  the  Heform  Act.  when  it  was  disfranchised.  Its  local 
limits  were  extensive,  having  a  circ  of  l.')ni.  Its  name 
Is  derived  from  an  ancient  castle  of  the  bishops  of  Here- 
foril,  which  h,-is  been  long  demolished  :  tlie  site  of  it, 
however,  may  still  lie  traced. 

BISIIOP'.S  srourFOHD.  apar.and  town  of  Eng. 
land,  CO.  Hertford,  hund.  Dr.mgiiln,  on  liie  Sturt,  26 
m.  N.N.K.  I,(mdnn.  Area,  3,iiMl  acres.  Pop.  of  par  , 
|H2l,  3,.1.'W;  1X31,  a.il.'.H.  The  gre.itcr  part  oflhe  town 
itanils  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  tlie  W.  side  <if  the  river, 
and  ((insists  of  two  lines ol  street,  intersecting cacii  other 
>t  right  angles,  and  forniing  a  cross.  It  Is  on  the  whole 
wi^li  liuilt.  and  has  several  go(Hi  inns.  The  church  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  iias  a  line  toucr.  There  is  anatlonal 
tchool  for  3(Mi  children,  and  a  puiilic  lllirary.  It  lias  an 
excellent  market-house  (built  at  tlie  intersection  of  tlie 
tireets,  in  IN'iH,  with  an  Ionic  front),  hIiIcIi  contains  a 
large  hall,  used  as  a  corn-ixchance,  over  which  are 
■ssemlily  and  m.i|il»lniles'  rooms,  ^'iie  weekly  iiiarki  t 
la  on  I'horsday,  ami  tliree  annual  f.iirs  are  held  on  Holy 
Tliiirsday ;  Tliursdav  alter  I'rinlly  .Sunday,  and  loth 
Oclohet.  The  malting  and  corn  trades  constitute  tlie 
ehlel  business  of  tlie  town,  lor  iiliiih  tliiTC  are  con- 
venient wharfs  along  the  river  ami  the  caiiHl  (liotli  of 
which  are  contlguons  to  it)  ;  ami  iM'Ing  in  the  centre  o(  a 
BOihI  corn  district,  the  trade  is  coiisith'raliii'.  Tlierc  is 
nKo  a  >iik mill,  wliicli  rniplovs  many  linnds.  Tlie 
ann.  vame  of  real  prop,  in  IHI'"  was  n.'XVI.  I'lider 
the  Poor  Law  Aniendnienl  Act  it  is  the  ui.ii.n  town  for 
*)  pars, :  its  own  rates  aver.ige  1,2.11/.  I.<.  I'clty  sessions 
■re  lield  every  forlniglit  liy  the  co.  niHgislratei :  it  Is  alto 
a  polling  town  for  Herts. 

HISHOP'.s  W,\l   I' HAM.  a  par.  and  town  of  Knglaml, 

J.  Soulliamplon.  div.  Port>(|own.  Iidiid.  of  lllsliop's 
Mallhatn.  <i2  ni  S  W.  bv  W.  l.oodiMi.  Pop,  in  I-2I, 
9,I2<>:  IIS3I.  2.i'<i  .  hoiises  ul  the  latter  datr,  t.'IN.  It  it 
tiliiati'd  hy  the  llamlile  (a  small  stream  rising  I  ni. 
from  the  town)  in  Itie  viiinlty  ot  Wallliam  Forest.  It 
inis  a  g(»Kl  (liiirrli,  an  endoweil  rliarity  scliooi  lor  Ilti 
hoys,  and  a  national  schiwii  for  |i.o  Ix.js  and  girls. 
It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Friilay,  and  animal  lairs,  on 
»1  Friilny  in  May,  July  :tO  .  nml  Irldav  lollowing  (lid 
MIcliarlinas  (lav.  I.eallier-dressing  <•  Hie  i  iilef  trade  of 
the  tots r.  wliicfi  Is  mostly  ill<pi»iHl  ol  at  il<  own  l.iirs, 
Rn<l  those  of  liie  ni'iglilxiurhooil.  There  Is  also  toini< 
malting  Imsliii-"  carm  d  ipii.  It  Is  a  )iolhiig  town  for  tlie 
northern  diil>ioii  of  llie  roiinly.  i  lie  iinn.  value  of 
real  prop,  in  iisl'..  ».i»  t,"!'.!/  I'Ih-  ivyi-onred  ruins 
til  a  Ine  old  castle  are  In  the  Iniinedlale  vlilnity. 
IruriKlnatni  In  tlio  reign  of  Stephen,  but  uwvil  Its  sub-  | 
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I  Kquent  magntfieenco  to  William  of  Wykenam.    It  was 
'  demolished  by  the  parliamentary  army  in  the  last  civil 

I  HisHOP-WEARMOUTH.  (."f,r  SUNDEHi.ANn.) 
I  BISIUNANO(an.  Bcsiditv),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov. 
I  Calabria  Citra,  cap.  cant.,  1.5  m.  N.  Cosenza.  Pop 
10,000.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on  the  highest 
of  the  7  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric ;  has  a  fine  cathedral,  numerous  churches,  a 
nunnery,  several  convents,  2  hospitals,  and  a  house  of 
refuge.  Large  quantities  of  silk-worms  are  reared  in  the 
vicinity. 

BISSAGOS,  a  group  of  small  volcanic  islands,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  embouchure  of  tlio 
Bio  Grande,  between  l(F  .ind  12°  N.  lat.,  and  l.'ijo  and 
l''4°  W.  long.  The  largest  is  about  l.'i  m.  in  Icngtii, 
and  some  of  them  arc  uninhabited.  The  inhab.,  whij 
are  described  as  brave  and  treacherous,  raise  some  maize, 
but  are  principally  dependent  on  their  cattle,  goats,  aiui 
fishery. 

BISZTRITZ,  a  free  royal  town  of  Transylvania, 
cap.  district,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  Bisztrltz  ;  lat.  47U 
.V  4(1"  N.,  long.  240  32'  18"  E.  Pop.  e.riOO.  It  is  for- 
tilled,  has  a  gymn.isium,  two  schools,  and  two  hospitals 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  ' 

IllTCHE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  France,  dep.  Moselle, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  1.5  m.  E.S.E.  Sar-' 
guemines.  Pop.  3,077.  The  fortress  or  citadel  stands  011 
an  almost  inaccessible  rock  rising  from  the  middle  of  tlio 
town.  The  interior  of  the  rock  is  vaidted  and  casemated ; 
the  fort  mounts  HO  pieces  of  cannon,  may  be  garrisoned  liy 
1,000  men,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  next  to  imirregnalile.  The  town,  formerly  called  Kal. 
tenhausen,  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  surmounted  iiy 
the  citadel,  near  a  large  shallow  lake  or  mere,  where  the 
Home  has  its  source.     It  produces  diirerent  sorts  of  Hwq 


pottery.     Tlie  glass-works  of  Munsthal,  in  the  vicinitv 

u     <lt»i    ..1......    »r   ,1...    ...I r    ,.,uti,ii>t  ,'_      -    .      '* 
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BrrETTO,  a  t  .wn  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di  Bari,  in 


furnish   flint  glass  of  the  value  of  GOO,OUO  fr.  a  year, 
(//i/ffo,  art.  Musfllr.) 


Adriatic,  10  m.  S.W.  ll.iri. 
Pop.  .5,()0'l.  It  f.,  the  se.it  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  a  cathedr.il, 
reinarkuble  f(,r  its  pictures  and  niarules,  and  several  cun- 
vents. 

BITONTO  (an.  Bulunlum),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov, 
Terra  dl  Bari,  rap.  cant.,  in  a  line  plain,  10  m.  W.S.W 
Bari ;  l.it.  41 J  13'  N.,  long.  If,"  42'  E.  Pop.  12,000,  Swln- 
hiirne  says  that  it  is  a  line  town,  and  that  the  inhahltanli 
are  mnrli  easier  in  their  fortunes,  and  more  polished  aiij 
iiniiroved  in  tlieir  manners,  tliau  those  that  dwell  In  tlie 
cities  along  the  roast.  It  is  tiie  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  hat  a 
fine  ('.itiieilr.il,  12  parish  chnrciies, convents  for  both  sexes, 
an  hospital,  ami  a  niiiinery.  The  (•nvirons  produce  a  .vinu 
caiiiHl  safiarilh,  said  to  be  excellent,  and  in  wliich  the 
town  trades exten.sively.  In  MM  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
Count  de  Morteniar,  gained,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tima, 
an  iinportiuit  victory  over  the  Austrians.  (.Swinlmi-ne't 
Tim  Siiiliia.  i.  31.17. ;  lliii/iiin/ili.  *c.) 

BITIHTTO,  a  town  of  NHiifes,  prov.  Terra  di  ll.irl, 
7  m.  S.  Bari.  Pop.  2..Vr<).  It  has  a  fine  collenUi(i 
church,  and  its  territory  is  celebrated  fur  its  wines  and 
almonds. 

BITTBURO,  a  town  of  thf   Pri n   St.ites,  prnr. 

Lower  llhlne,  rap.  circle,  |H  in,  N.N.W.  'Ireves.  I'np. 
2,i^HI.  It  has  a  r.istle,  two  Cathoiic  churches,  and  soino 
trade  in  corn  ami  cattle. 

ItlTTEUFEI.I),  a  town  of  the  Prussian  Slates  prnv. 
Saxony,  reg.  Merseboiirg,  caii.  circle,  HI  in,  S.  I)ev,aii. 
Pop.  .1,4(10.  It  was  founded  liy  a  roloiiy  of  I'IiiiiImk,, 
wiiose  descemlants  are  said  to  hold  their  properly  in 
eoninion,  and  to  he  governed  by  pecnliai  iaws.  It  hai 
lalirlcs  of  cloth  a  in    arllienware. 

lll/KH  TA.oi  .'.NZAIt  T  (an  Hippo  tlmrrhiilm  i<r 
Xiirilus).  n  tea-nort  town  of  Tunis,  at  the  liuiioiii  nf 
a  deep  giiipii  or  hay  (S/niis  IlipiHitn-Htit),  on  a  1  hniiiiil 
inilting  till'  gnlpli  with  an  Internal  lake  or  iaitism, 
40  ni.  N  W.  riinis,  lat.  37'  17'  2(1"  N  ,  Ioim  !i  Mi" 
3ft"  K.  Poll,  varloii-ly  otiiiiated  at  from  ",(»»)  1 
It.iioii.  It  Is  alxiiit  I  111.  in  clrc,  and  is  (iefeiidiil  hy 
walls,  and  two  castles ;  lint  as  tin'  latter  are  coiiiniaiidiil 
hv  a  height  williin  a  sliort  distance.  It  could  o|>|hi<i'  nn 
elfectual  resistance  to  an  army  atliiikiiig  It  hy  I.1111I 
'I'liough  It  has  a  goinl  ap|H'arani'e  at  a  distnnie,  it  l<, 
like  most  oilier  Turkish  towns,  really  mean  and  llllhr, 
Its  port,  whirh  now  mily  mlinlts  small  vessels,  nit 
formerly  one  of  Hie  liest  in  the  Mediterranean,  aiiii 
might  easily  bo  restored.  In  this  respi.<'t,  to  its  aiiiinit 
iire.emlncmi'.  'Tiie  ehannel  on  which  the  town  li 
liiilll  has  In  parts  live  ami  six  fathoms  water.  diiiI  II 
might,  wllh  no  great  lalHiiir.  lie  every  where  dei  pi  iir.l  1. 1 
that  exteiil.  Tlie  lake,  or  inner  liarlumr.  Is  ni  (trisl 
exleiit,  wllh  ade|illi  of  water  varying  froin  ten  In  fiHt 
l.illiomt,  and  Is  rapahle  of  ai  eini'imoiUtting  Hie  lari'r.i 
nailes.  The  (ooiiliy  round  Is  also  excenMngly  tirtlh', 
so  iniicli  SI  that,  notwltli.taiiiling  Its  lie-in  led  <liil  . 
larjii' i|iumllll(  •  of  iiirn  are  ol(a^lollally  exporlisi  fnm 
liiierta.        There  ciuniut  tlierelore    be  a  >li  ulit   thU 
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were  thii  town  and  the  adjacent  country  in  the  pos> 
session  of  any  Kuropeau  power,  it  would  speedily 
l)»come  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  and  most  llou- 
rishing  districts  on  the  Mediterranean.  But  no  im- 
provement need  be  looked  for  so  long  as  it  is  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  [lower  of  its  present  barbarous  masters. 
(Sliaw'a  7V«iiW», p.  7''. !  Modettt  TratvUer,\x.it]!>,Stc.) 
BLACKBURN,  a  market-town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lancaster,  hund.  and  par.  of  Blackburn,  on 
onafHuent  of  the  Kibble  ;  183  m.  N.W.  by  N.  London,  31 
in.  N.E.  Liverpool,  21  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Manchester,  II 
m.  N.  by  W.  Bolton,  and  9  m.  K.  by  S.  Preston.  The 
progress  of  pop.  has  been  us  follows  :  — 
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Tlie  town,  situated  on  a  rivulet,  called  in  Homesday 
Book  "  Blackcburne,"  was,  with  the  surrounding  district, 
a  manor  during  the  reign  of  Willi  jm  the  Conqueror,  who 
granted  it  to  Ibbcrt  de  l.acy.  A  castle,  of  which  no  trace 
exists  at  present,  is  said  by  Whitaker  to  have  been  a  sta. 
tion  of  the  llomans,  and  of  the  Snxons.  Camden  and 
Illume  licith  notice  it  as  a  thriving  market-town  in  their 
(1,1)1.  The  eminences  in  tlie  vicinity  are  naked,  and  in 
winter  the  place  has  a  dreary  aspect.  It  is  Irregularly 
built,  owing  partly  to  its  antiquity,  and  partly  to  the  in- 
termixture of  glebe  and  otiier  lands,  the  tenures  of 
which  intcrl'ered  with  n  better  arrangement  of  the 
avenues.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  under  the  pro- 
visicms  of  a  fate  act ;  but  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 
The  parish  church  of  .St.  Mary,  originally  built  before 
the  Conquest,  was  rebuilt  on  a  new  site  in  I8IU,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  li(i,(Kl(t/.  ;  it  is  in  the  Cothic  style,  contains  2,(i(K) 
sittings,  of  which  700  are  free  ;  and  in  boldness,  symme- 
try, and  correctness  of  design,  is  said  to  be  surpassed  by 
but  few  ecclesiastical  structures.  It  sustained  somit  in- 
jury, which  was  simn  alter  repaired,  from  a  lire  in  IN3I. 
There  are  tliree  otiier  episcopal  churches,  vii.  St.  John's, 
built  by  sul)scriptiou  j  ht.  I'l'ter's,  liy  a  pari,  grant ;  and 
St.  i'aiil's,  originally  a  dissenting  chapel  of  T.aiiy  ilun- 
lingilons  connection.  The  Mcthwlists,  Baptists,  Indc- 
jicndents,  and  Koman  Catholics,  have  each  two  places 
(if  worship  i  the  .Swe<lenborgians  and  .Society  of  rrlends, 
(ineeach.  A  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  time 
of  Kiitalieth,  and  endowed  with  lands  now  producing 
about  \WI.  aniKudly,  educates  ,10  pupiU  ;  Leyland  s 
charity  scIi(m>1,  UO  girls  ;  and  in  the  national  school  (ilXI 
cinidren  of  both  sexes  are  instructed.  Altogether,  uji- 
wards  of  .'i.OOO  children  receive  the  rudiments  of  edd- 
catiiin  in  public  seminarioH  of  various  descriptions.  The 
Independents'  theological  academy  educates  candidates 
fur  the  ministry  of  that  rell;{lo(is  pcriuasion.  Tlie  pub- 
lic liiiiliiings,  with  the  exception  of  those  applied  to 
theiilogical  purposes,  are  few  in  numlier,  and  consist 
iirineipally  of  a  small  neat  theatre,  and  a  clotli-hall.  It 
liai  a  dis|H'nsary  and  a  lylng-iii  instllutiun,  a  horticultural 
■oriely,  and  two  weekly  papers. 

Tlie  Iterorin  .\('t  coiilerred  on  Blackburn  the  privi- 
lege of  returning  'i  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  1'he  Ixir., 
which  Ik  Identical  with  tiie  towiisliip,  comprises  l.tilO 
teres ;  and  had.  ill  IM3I,  4.Ml'J  lidiioes,  of  uhlili  Ij'j.'l  were 
wiirtli  In/,  a  year  and  upwards,  Kegistered  electors  in 
1»;I7-.1H,  M'i. 

Tiiu  iiiaiiufiu'ture  of  a  kind  of  ciolli  made  of  linen 
sar|>  and  cotton  wiiof,  ei  eh  partly  of  ilyeil  tliread,  giving 
llii>  well  a  che(|uered  appeariuice,  anil  thence  called 
lll.ii'kliiiiii  ( lieqiie,  w.is  carried  on  here  In  |li,V).  It  was 
sUerwards  tuperseihil  liy  that  of  lliackhurii  grevK,  I'on- 
tilting  alkoiif  linen  and  cotton,  so  called  Iroiii  llielr  hiing 
prniir.d  in  an  nnlileaehed  slate.  James  Ilargrcaves,  a 
wiirliliig  carpenter,  tiie  inventor  of  the  spiniiiiig-jeniiy, 
llielir.t  great  >tep  in  that  wiiii(h'rfiil  career  of  inveiitloii 
Mill  liUciivery  lliat  ha*  raised  Ihi-  cotton  maiiiHaelure  to 
it>  iircMiit  unexampled  state  of  iinii-perlly.  uas  a  iialive 
i<r  llUiklidrii.  Ill  I7)i7  he  priMliii'cd  the  jenny  ;  lint 
liiili'iiii  (if  meeting  with  the  countiiiance  ami  siipiiort  due 
III  his  singular  deserts,  he  was  driven  (int  of  the  town, 
•ii.l  pvenlually  out  of  the  county  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
ahiiiK  IMili  (ir  |HI'.<  that  the  people  of  lllaikliurii  began 
l.iiHy  Id  einbaik  In  tin-  coltoii  trade,  and  to  avail  lliem- 
•I'lies  (if  tlu'  discoveries  lliat  li.nl  originated  in  tlicir 
lenii.  Now,  however,  spinning  of  the  coarser  kind  of 
iMllcoes.  and  their  weaving  liv  the  power-liuuii,  cnnstllute 
llieitaple  Iradu  of  the  nlaci-:  coarse  I'liislins  ((iiitlniie  to 
br  uroiiglit  liy  the  lianil-looin.-  Ill  \Xi\,  the  miniiier  of 
i|iliii)ers  ,ii)d  weavers  In  the  town  was  eHtlioaIrd  at  15. 0(  0, 
•nil  the  v.iiiie  (if  the  goials  priiduicd  at  alMiiil  •J.im.mml. 
Snici'  then  tlie  niiuiiil'aclure  lias  iiiercasi  (i  at  iea>t  d 
liiiil.  so  that  llie  value  of  tlie  gMoils  will  lie  little 
•li.ii  (it  3.iiO(i,(SKi;.  The  idiuiidaiiii'  (i(  coal  raised 
hdtn  the  coal-lleid  a  few  in.  to  the  S.  has  largely  Cdii- 
Inliiited  to  the  priigress  of  maiiiilacluies.  Tliey  have 
»!•"  heen  ininli  faiilllaled  lij  the  l.lveiiiddl  and  Leeds 
I  S'l.il,  which  passes  1  lose  to  the  lovvii.  Maikcis  aie  In  Id 
'n  \V((lii('>(lays  and  Salurdays.  in  ai  incdiix  iilent  |ilaii': 
lulls  fur  ihilli,  In  thccluth.li'all,  un  Liutvr  Monday,  llth, 
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12th  May,  and  17th  Oct. ;  and  for  cattle,  on  the  alternate 
Wednesdays  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  Michael- 
mas. The  banking  establishments  are,  branches  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  District  Bank  ;  a  private  bankii%-bouse, 
and  a  savings'  bank. 

"  'n  the  early  stages  of  the  cotton  manufacture,"  tayi 
Mr.  Baines,  "  the  inhabitants,  in  general,  were  indigent, 
and  scantily  provided  (and  this  is  still  the  cose  so  far  at 
the  hand-loom  weavers  arc  concerned) ;   but  decisive 

[iroofs  of  wealth  now  appear  in  tills  place  on  every  hand  ; 
laiidsome  new  erections  are  continually  rising  up  ;  pub- 
lic institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the 
extension  of  human  happiness,  are  rapidly  increasing ;  and 
this  place,  at  one  time  proverbial  for  its  rudeness  and 
want  of  civilisation,  may  now  fairly  rank,  in  point  of  opu. 
encc  and  intelligence,  with  many  of  the  principal  towut 
In  the  kingdom.'^ 

The  iiarish  of  Blackburn  extends  over  4S,6'20  acres ; 
it  includes  'J3  townships  And  chapelries  ;  and  had,  in  1831, 
K>.T.)\  inlialdtants.  (.See  llainea's  Hist.  Laucathire , 
tVhilaker't  Hist,  qf  Whalley  ;  Pari,  liiporf  and  He. 
turns  1  Hull's  Ocn.  View  of  Lancashire.) 

BLACKIIEATH,  an  elevated  moory  tract,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  British  me'ropolis,  which  gives  name  to  the 
hund.  in  which  it  is  situated,  in  the  lath  of  Sutton-at- 
Holme,  CO.  Kent.  'J'lie  greater  portion  Is  in  the  pivish 
of  Greenwich,  but  it  also  extends  into  those  of  Charlton, 
Lewisham,  and  Lee,  and  is  U  m.  In  an  E.  and  W.  di. 
rection,  and  about  half  that  N.  and  S.;  from  St.  Paul'i 
to  tlie  nearest  part  is  about  5  m.  S.t'.  It  commands 
many  line  prospects,  and  has  numerous  elegant  villas. 
1  here  are  two  episcopal  chapels,  one  In  the  parish 
of  I.ewisliam  and  one  in  the  liberty  of  KIdbrook, 
also  two  _  prenaratory  and  several  private  schools. 
On  the  E.  side  is  fliorden  College,  a  quadrangular 
structure,  founded  In  1708,  for  decayed  merchants  ;  its 
revenue  is  aliout  5,(10(1/.  a  year,  in  tlie  handi  of  seven 
trustees,  wlio  iiomiiiatu  the  pensioners,  and  appoint  the 
treasurer  and  chaplain :  there  are  aUiut  40  su|iported, 
each  of  whom  receives  ft/,  a  month,  and  has  a  separate 
apartment ;  but  they  eat  at  a  common  table :  iidiie 
are  admissible  under  50  ix-ars  of  age.  A  Koman  road 
(Uatling  Street),  from  London  to  Dover,  traverses 
the  heath,  nearly  iu  the  direction  of  the  modern  line: 
there  are  some  large  ancient  tumuli  on  it.  In  tlie  llth 
century  the  Danes  (whose  Heet  lay  o(T tireenwich )  were 
<'ncam|M'd  on  tlie  heath  lome  months,  whence  they  made 
many  excnrshms  ;  in  one  of  wliich  Canterbury  wat 
sacked,  and  the  nrchbisliop  carried  ofT,  and  afterwards 
killed.  Wat  Tyler,  and  siilmequently  Jack  Cade,  took 
up  positions  with  their  fuliowers  on  It ;  as  did  the 
C'ornish  reliels,  under  Lord  Aiidley,  defeati  d  with  great 
slaughter  liy  Henry  VII.  Tliither  also.  In  former  timet, 
the  lord  m.iyor  and  corporatiiin,  and,  occasionally,  tlie 
king  and  his  court,  were  wiiiit  to  go,  wiien  iilustrioiii 
persdiiages  were  to  bo  welcomed  to  the  capital.  ( llasteU'i 
Knit,  fir.) 

IlI.AfK  .SKA  (the  Eiixlne,  or  Xlnrn  Eolutot  of  the 
r.rei  ks  anil  lliiinaiis),  a  large  Internal  sea  lying  between 
the  S.W.  provinces  of  Knssia  in  Europe  ami  Asia  ,'\lin(ir, 
extending  friiin  iii^  M'  to  4(i^  4.V  N.  Int.,  and  Irom  li7'3 
W  to  40"  48'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  by  the  Kiitsi.in  |irovince«  ol  Taiirida,  Kherson,  and 
Itessaralda  j  on  tlie  N.E.  and  K.  by  the  t  aiicasian  coun- 
tries Circassia,  MIngrelia,  and  lineritia;  on  tlie  S.E.  and 
S.  1)1-  Anneuia  and  Asia  Minor  j  ami  on  the  W.  by  the 
Tiirkisli  giiveriinienis  (if  Itumidia  and  Bilgaria.  Its  ex- 
treme ieiiglh  from  E.  to  W.  is  niiwards  of  7110  m. ;  its 
gre.itest  width,  mi  the  ;ilst  meridian,  4(10  m.  ;  E.  from 
till"  It  uariows  by  the  proje(  tioii  of  ilie  Crimea,  and  lliu 
adv.iinc  of  tiie  opposite  shore  of  Asii  Minor,  to  i.'il  m.  ; 
again  it  widens  to  V(i,^  in  between  the  Strait  of  Venikalc 
and  the  tiulpli  of  Samsiin,  liiit  from  the  last  p(diit  It  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  (liinliilslies,  till  lis  E.  const  (running 
due  N.  and  S.)  does  not  exceed  00  m.  in  width.  Its  sur- 
face Is  esinnaled  at  aliout  IliO.OOd  sq.  m.,  niul  Its  const 
line.  Including  its  sinuosities,  considerably  exceeds  '^.(HiO 
in.  ^('^ll■l'lllli■r  I  oil.  ili- III  I'ritpiin.  ft ilu  l'imlKm.\).VlM.\ 
Jiims'.i  Tinnls,  II.  383.  ;  Kinnill's  Ciinip.  (liog.  itf  )>'. 
Asia,  ii.  '/il. ;  Armusoiilti's  Alius.) 

'i'iie  lllaek  Sea  Is  connected  Willi  the  Sea  (>>  .Xloph  hy 
the  strait  of  Yenlk.de  (an  liosfihurus  I'lmmerius).  and 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  by  the  Channid  of  (  onslanll- 
nopliMaii.  HMfthoriis  Thrnnus).  >Mtli  these  exceptions, 
il  is  wholly  iMilaled.  It  is  also  much  more  cimipact  In 
form  lliaii  must  (ilh(  r  large  bodies  of  water  ;  giving  olf 
no  grc.'it  liinlis,  like  tlie  llaltlc.  Medllerinnean,  ^c.,anll 
having  very  few  even  moderatidy. sired  gtilphs.  The  most 
liii|:orlanl.  that  of  KIrklnll  (the  Cnri'HilMM  Sinus  nl  the 
ancients)  In  «  I  etwcen  I  lie  N.W.  shine  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  opposite  shore  of  H.  Ilu>sla.  extending  as  far  E.as  tiio 
Islhinus  (it  I'i'ickop.  The  roast  (d  the  sea  Is.  however, 
by  nil  nie.ins  ircii  ImiiiikI  ;  small  l>,iys  and  harlxmrs  iimu- 
nieraldc  (('ciir  at  sliort  (lIslaiKis.  ihniiigli  all  Its  circuit, 
but  none  of  Ihvin  is  iu  the  least  comi  .uablv,  at  to  lite, 
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with  the  Gulph  o{  Klrkinit,  unless,  indeed,  the  Sea  of 
Azoph  and  the  Sea  of  Marmara  be  reckoned  guiplis  of  tlic 
Black  Sea.  The  straits  of  the  Bliick  Sea  are  very  remark- 
able ;  they  scarcely  break  the  continuity  of  the  lanil,  for 
at  their  narrowest  part,  that  of  Yenik.-Ulf ,  is  notmore  than 
2  m.  across,  and  that  of  Constantin(4>lc  less  than  Ij  m. 
(PaUas's  Travels,  in  S.Hussia,li.'iHH.  ;  i'hcmlii-r,  p.-H.) 
Tlie  former,  iudoeii,  spreads  out  in  low  and  swampy 
grounds  into  a  kind  of  marshy  bay,  the  Rrcatest  width  of 
which,  measured  transversely,  is  about  .1)  ni.  ( I'allas,  li. 
300.);  but  the  Tlir.ician  Itospliorus  Hows  tliroUKli  its 
whole  length  of  about  17  m.,  like  a  maKnifii-eiit  river,  be- 
tween moinitainoMs  banks,  and  in  no  iiart  attains  a  width 
of  more  tlian  '2  m.  or  ■2i  m.    l,Juiu:\.  li.  4 IS.) 

The  depth  of  water  in  tliis  se.i  is  varialde,  but  the  va- 
riatitms  appear  to  lie  extremely  regular,  depending  ge- 
nerally upon  tlie  proximity  ol  the  land  ;  so  niiiiii  so, 
indeed  tliat  in  many  pl.tces  (ntf  tlie  moutlis  of  tlie  Da- 
nube ni  particular^  the  dist.iuee  of  tiie  shore  may  lie 
known  within  ^  m.  from  the  soundings  only.  (  AVoh, 
Commerce  itfthe  lllack  Sea,  p.  (i.)  In  tlu>  Strait  of  Yeni- 
kale,  tlie  depth,  in  its  shallowest  part,  does  nut  exceed 
1 1  It.,  nor  in  its  deepest  is  it  more  than  'JJ  It. ;  liiit  passing 
this,  the  sea  itself  is  found,  in  tlie  neiglilidurlioiitl  of  the 
(trait,  to  liave  a  general  depth  of  4  I'atlioins,  dei'pening 
rapidly  to  20  fath<iin8  or  more  ;  w  bile,  in  tiie  S.  parts,  is 
fathoms  are  fimiid  at  the  entrance  ol  tlie  Thracian  Dos- 
phoriis  ;  an  equal  or  greater  depth  along  the  \V.  shore,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  land,  as  l.ir  as  the  mouths  ol' 
the  Danube ;  and  in  the  main  sea,  lietu  I'en  the  Ilosphorus 
and  Seb,astopol,  in  the  C'riinea,  tio  bottom  is  found  at 
100,  120,  140,  and  IfiO  falhonis.  'J'hi'  sea  upon  the  S. 
coast,  from  Constantinople  to  Sinope  (lciiig.,').i  ),is  toler- 
ably deep  ;  thence  to  the  K.  coast,  it  is  known  oiiiy  that 
vessels  of  any  draught  may  navigate  its  waters  ;  and  the 
N.K.  shore,  between  the  rivers  I'liasis  and  Kuban,  may 
\y  regirdnl  as  vet  unknown  to  Kiiropeaiis.  ( I'oii.  tifllie 
Minte,  IHW ;  (n'o/j.  Jiiiirnal.  i.  Iiiii.  ;  i:io)t.  pp.  7—1"'. ; 
Atlmirally  Charls,  sect.  iv.  pi.  73.) 

The  Kuxine  is  enclosed  on  the  N.K.,  I".,  S..  .and  S.W., 
by  higli  mountains,  w  liich  run  down  close  to  its  margin  ; 
even  on  the  W.,  the  Carpathians  ajipioacli  its  shores  to 
within  170  m.  ;  but  towanls  the  N.\S  .  and  N.,  it  opiMis  on 
tlie  gre.it  Kiiropean  plain,  wliii'li  includes  liussia.  roland, 
Prussiii,  N.  (ieniiauy,  the  Netlierlands,  and  Denmark. 
Not  a  mountain,  not  a  hill,  rises  near  its  U'd,  in  tluse 
diriTtlous,  except  the  small  range  in  tlii'  S.ot  the  (riinea. 
It  might  Ih'  reasonably  iinagineil,  that,  in  ciiiisiM|iienceor 
(uch  a  hirmaticin.  its  liaslu  wiuiid  consist  i  xilusiM'ly  (d 
the  c<iuiitries  stretching  Irmii  its  N  W.  ami  W.  sliores 
This  l»,  however,  far  Iriun  being  the  else.  It  is  true  that 
Us  N.K.  coast,  liouiid  closely  in  liy  the  4  'aiicasus,  reciives 
only  tlie  t<irrents  tiiat  run  tiieir  siiort  courses  Ironi  tile 
W.  slopes  of  that  nioiiiil  111!  \>li'in.  hut  from  the  S.K. 
and  S.,  the  supply  yiehh  il  li)  A-ia  Muior  Is  hy  no  means 
niggardly,  several  very  considir.ibie  ri\ers  h.iting  their 
einlxiucliure  in  its  waters. 

The  liaKlii  id  the  Kiixine  expamls,  In  this  directleii. 
from  about  40  m.  to  nr.irlv  or  tpiite  '2iio  ni.  in  w  idth  ;  but 
imii  ediatidy  N.  of  the  t'aiii  .isiaii  niMinit^iins.  it  siiii- 
deiily  stri  tches  K.  .V.K>  m.,  the  sra  ri celving,  IhnMif  li  the 
Kuban,  marl}  all  tlie  water  that  tlii»>  I  nun  tlie  N.  I  .  I.ice 
ol  the  Cauc.isiis.and  by  \ annus  utliercliiiiinels,  i  onsider- 
nlily  the  largir  part  ol  all  tin' di.iina!."'  iKiin  the  low  and 
•  wiiinpy  landi  \\  ,  ol  the  (  .i>|iian.  |Sri  (  \-l'l\s  Si«.l 
On  ill  N.  coast,  till'  III. 11  k  ."si  a  nciurs  the  waleis  ol 
•omi'  nf  the  llrst  cl.iss  r.uriipean  ritirs  linin  ,>  distance  ni 
7ISI  m  froiii  it<  shifro,  iVi.  I)<>n.  I)m»siii,  Iimi  i  it.  l 
Till'  Don.  iiiihi'ii,  talis  iiitii  the  Ni  ,1  Id  A/iipli  ;  but  this 
is,  iihyshall)  i  unsidered.  oiil)  a  put  ut  tin  l.iigir  Innly 
«ltli»iilili  It  is  coniii'ctrd.  lliii  '■\  tar  the  iiiosl  ri- 
niark.ilile  part  id  the  b.islii  id  llir  I  uviiie  Is  that  Inu.irds 
the  \V  .  Il  lias  liieii  already  st.iled.  that  the  Carpatlii.iiis 
iipproai  h,  In  this  ilirectloii,  to  within  a  cuniparatluly 
(hurt  dlstaine  nl  it>  sliiins  ;  but  iiiitwitliktaiid'iig  Ibis, 
the  D'IIiiiIh',  alter  liri.iknig  thrnugli  the  iniii'iit.ilns  at 
Drsiiia,  re.ti  ho  the  I  ii\iiii'  i  h  irgid  Hitli  all  the  siiiplus 
waters  ol  the  K.  and  V  ^..  ilniitillea  ol  the  .\l|'>,  the 
K.  and  part  ol  llie  N  I!  iln  liiitles  nl  the  I  arpallii.iiis, 
the  S  declltitlis  of  till-  Sllill  tl'«,  and  the  N.ileiliti- 
tlea  111  the  ll.ilkii.in  ;  In  nllier  U'uds.  the  uliide  water  id 
N  I'urkev,  ol  the  Austrian  eiiiilre,  with  the  eM  epljiiii  ol 
Itohemia  and  l.uniliardv  ;  tngi'tlier  vdili  a  great  part  id 
that  Id  ItHturi.iaiiil  W  irtetiilii  rg.     <  .>,  c  D  tM  iii .  I    Tliesi' 

I'oiintrles  I'M I  all  11 1   I. lino  III   \V.  Irian  the  lll.n  k  Sea  ; 

their  surface  is  tipi.il  t<i  mure  than  l.lltli  p.irt  ol  the 
whole  id  Kiirope,  ntid  Ihilr  ruiiniiig  water  tii  il t  l-»tli 

IMtrl  I /.<!  A/iH>/i  in,  <  iiswiig.  I  ;('.'■•  i7  ti'7  I  \\  le  n  tiithis 
(added  the  siipplt  Iriiiii  the  NI'.  and  S.,  Il  ullt  lieetl. 
dent  thai  the  b.|siu  nt  the  Kuxiiie  is  nl  \vi\  gri  .il  ex- 
tent.      The    null  b    largel    pnrtl'ill    hi  lungs   to    I'.llrnpe,  ol 

whiili   It  dr.iliis  aliii'isl   l-.ld   j.irl  :    and   the  ai ml   nl 

water  recehi'd  h)  the  sci  Is  ei|iial  to  lliat  given  Imm  the 
tame  division  id  the  world  In  tlie  Midileriai  emi  ulin  i7i 
mill  Itallh'  logilher.  It  Is  iiidied  bt  lar  tiie  l.uuist  nl 
the  Kiiropeaii  h,islii>.  nor  la  tlieie  nny  wlierv  a  •liiitlar 
(tact  uf  ruutilr)  lo  nbuiidaiill|  irnitaied. 


There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  close  ten,  but 
from  the  vast  quantity  of  water  received,  the  currents  are 
very  marked,  jiowerlul,  and  regular  ;  a  little  variation  is 
caused  by  wintls,  and  some  trilling  complexity  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  but  in  general  the  direction  is  from  all 
points  towards  the  Channel  of  Constantinople,  through 
wliich  a  very  constant  How  is  kept  up  to  the  Sea  of  Mar. 
mara.  Within  this  strait,  however,  the  currents  bticimio 
rather  more  variable,  being  tlirown  from  side  to  side  hy 
the  inequalities  of  the  coasts,  and  the  narrowness  of  tlis 
channel .  ( C/ieralier,  p.  4.'). ;  Junes,  ii.  3!I4.  447. ;  Pallas,  ii. 
'2SS.  ;  Oeou.  Journ.,  i,  107.,  Ike.)  The  water  of  the 
lllack  Si'a  appenis  to  contain  more  salt  than  could 
liave  been  expecti  1,  under  existing  circumstances.  It 
has  been  observed,  of  the  constant  action  of  the  .St.  I.aw. 
reuce  on  the  N.  American  lakes,  that  it  has  been  con- 
tinued long  enougli  to  make  them  sweet  and  clear,  even 
bad  they  originallv  been  lllled  witli  ink  1  Uiit  an  o|ier,i- 
tion,  not  less  powerful,  has  been  at  work  fully  as  lung 
upon  these  waters;  .and  though  the  Sea  of  Aioiih  has 
become  potable,  except  when  a  S.W.  wind  prevails,  the 
lllack  Sea  itsell  is  sahlto  beonlyaliout  i -7th  part  less  salt 
than  the  .-Vtlautic,  and  fullv  l-liith  Salter  than  the  Haltir. 
( Cliartiin,  p.  l.V>.  j  Junes,  ii.  1111.,  \c.)  Tills,  if  correct,  is, 
in  ail  prohaliility,  attriliutable  to  the  saline  nature  of  ilij 
sea-bed.  The  N.  coast  is  almost  one  continued  plain  of 
salt,  and  the  numerous  laki '..  with  whicli  these  steppcg 
alioimd,  are,  by  the  aelioii  oi  tlie  summer  sun,  coiend 
witli  a  thick  while  crust  of  the  same  mineral,  perfectly 
crystallised,  and  having  tlie  appearance,  and  ainiiist  tin. 
consistency,  of  ice.  ( I'allas,  il.  ilili — 477.  ;  Mrs.  (lulhric's 
Tour  Ihriiniih  l/ie  Tanriiln.  pp.  .'i.'i — .ML,  Ac.)  It  is  very  im- 
prnbalile  that  this  peiiiiiarity  of  soil  should  lie  ciiiitiniiid 
lo  the  very  edge  id  the  sea,  and  then  suildenly  cease  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  farther  coiUinued  to  any  ilis- 
tauce,  it  will  necessai ily  cuuiiti  rvail  in  a  great  degree  the 
inlliience  of  the  iiiinw  use  supply  of  fresh  water.  Tliu 
fact  is,  liowrviT.  tliat  Init  very  little  is  known,  with  any 
tiling  like  cert:iiiity,  111' llie  chemical  composition  nf  the 
Hlack  Sea.  The  llll^>i  in  nbservaiioiis  are  liniitcd  to  tiie 
N.  shori's  :  the  feu  I  rench  and  l'',nglisli  travellers  ulm 
have  traversed  Its  surl'.ue,  h.'ive  done  so  only  piirthdlyaiul 
hurrli'dly  :  aniiiug  tr.iiling  navigators  there  has  liein  no 
.liiiias  ll.iuway;  and  the  statemeiils  id  the  Turks  exliiliit 
nothing  1  iit  ignnraiice,  pn juilice,  and  misiepresentail.  n. 
.\  scien'ilic  suriey  of  tills  sea  has  yet  to  be  perlbriiieil, 
and  liii'sia  Is  the  only  power  to  wliicli  Kuriipe  can  lisik 
for  this  service.  Her  govermiient  li.is  already  ilistin- 
giiislii'd  itself  by  similar  invcstigatinns,  and  as  she  has  su 
gnat  an  interest  in  the  correct  deliucaliiiu  and  discrip- 
tiiili  of  tills  sea.  it  is  to  be  liii|'eil  that  slie  nia)  slinrtlv 
undertake  the  task.  .MeaTiwhile.  bnuever,  ni.iiiy  nlil 
pri'judii  es  with  rispect  to  it  are  fast  taiiishing  ;  and  the 
Kiixliie  is  no  longer  regardeil  as  a  dark  and  ih'siil.ilc 
region  of  stonn>.  danger,  and  shipwreck.  That  siirh  lui 
opininii  shniild  hale  eter  prevailed,  is  not  a  little  reiii.nk- 
alile  ;  hut  It  did  prevail  in  am  ieiit,  and  in  nii'ilirii 
times  till  a  iiiiiip.iralitely  late  lerind.  I  nurnehiit  ua< 
the  lir>t  uliii  atti'iii|di'il  In  dispi'l  the  prejudlci  s  and  iiii<. 
ri'pri'si'iitatiiins  ri  hrred  In  ;  and  wlin  \i  iitiiied  tii  ripri'. 
sent  l.ii'ts  as  be  found  theiii,  and  not  as  thiy  had  Ihiii 
disguised  liy  till'  pni'ls  id  aMtii|iiit\.  and  li)  hliiid  ami 
Igiinrant  riirki«h  navigalnrs.  tJ""i<iH'in  iiniil  ilil  Us 
tineu'Ns,  sa>  s  this  Iraineil  and  eNcilleiit  tr.ivcllir,  la 
Mer  Sime  «'</  rn-n  ile  mnr.  /mar  unni  ilne,  tfit,  I,- 
niim  :  lex  rents  n't/  sunjfleiit  /nts  aree  /tins  ilejiiru',  1 1  ir, 
tira/ies  n't/  Stint  pii,  ee.\  fins  Jiei/nens  i/ue  snr  Its  iitilr,s 
nii-rs  II  Jttiil  I'tmltiitnee  ees  tjii^fieruttting  am  /iti,i,t 
aneitus,  1 1  stntitnt  an  ihtitinn  il'tti'ifte  i  en  ejtil  le  Mitit, 
lie  It!  Mt  I  Sfire  est  lie  nidme  t'lmtene  tftie  eelni  ite  la  M,i 
r.lunt  he.  it  sen  enitj  en  sunt  iinssi  i  Inn  i  s  ;  en  un  nn>t.  \t 
I,  »  e6tts  lie  ei-tte  niei ,  i/ni  fni.\s,  nt  /mnr  nl  itan^t  ti  ns.i,, 
finnns^ent  suinhee  tie  Imn,  ee  sunt  Its  Imis  ijui  it* 
I'lnvtent,  tin  le  fiiitn'l  tli'ifin' vient  ifni  les  J"nl  imntni 
emiinie  ntiiratres.  I.e  etel  //  .Int  .*»  tieitn  et  si  seii  in  ii,  ». 
iliint  tiint  tii'tee  rtiyn^e.tfne  nuns  ne  fhinies  nuns  iiii/^t,lhr 
tie  titinntr  niie  es/'iee  ite  itmienti  4  I  itlerius  I lintii.,, 
Janittix  finite  t  iitin,  i/iii  iissnit'  line  te  itel  ile  tn  .\l,r 
.S'liire  I  st  tttnjuuis  emliittnillt ,  el  yti  km  H'y  rmt  Jitnnnt  i/i 
tennis  Inen  Itiini, .     (il.  Ilil,  | 

I  be  |ire\ ailing  wind  In  llie  I'lixlni.  Is  from  Hie  N,K  , 
and  as  it  IduHs  nver  ,i  gnat  exlitit  id  flat  and  shuiiiI')' 
coiiiitr),  Il  is  laih-ii  u  itli  moisture  ;  and  being  ciinllni'il  li> 
the  high  liiiil  nil  the  I'  . .  S  ,  and  S.W  .  Inavti  tugs  iiri' 
in'rashinally  prndm-rd.  It  may  e\eii  lie  cmicislcd  tu  lir. 
*  laike.  Ihal  '  III  Hliitir  IIicm'  lni.'s,  ami  the  hilling  simu. 
cause  Homellnies  a  darkness  so  great,  that  nnntiieri  nri* 
im.ilde  to  discern  nlijectM  at  the  dUianci'  id'  ii  iiililr'i 
length  from  I  "ir  ve<sel«."  iTinrtls.  I.  (itl.l  lint  tlili 
Inrnineidi'iici  .tolirs  scaicel)  an)  liniard,  fiii  lhrili|lh 
ol  Wider  Is  al\siiys  Hiiltii  ii'Ut  In  allow  ol  lying  to  ultli'iiit 
daiigi'i  nl  dnttiiig  ii(*nii  RJiiid  or  rni  k  ;  niid  »hh  tin  ir.id 
i  liienk  In  the  Meatier,  laiiiliearks  ol  the  tciy  hi  si  klinl 
i  cnnie  Into  \leH,  hIiicIi  may  be  •••■ii  nl  '20,  and  oDcm  sI 
';ii  III   distance.     ( l.ttin.  pp   x,  |i  ) 

I  roni  the  cnnllne'l  exieiil  ot  the  wnler,  a  shorl  sinl 
I  truiihleiuin)'  nii  li  cnuted  by  any  llilnn  llkv  it  (inv  ;  lait  H 
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Is  not  dangcroui ;  and  storms,  to  which  the  Black  Sea  is 
hot  more  subject  than  other  seas,  are  rarely  of  long 
duration.  (£<un,  ».  0.)  While  they  last,  the  cluso  pent  up 
water  being  greatly  agitateU,  accidents,  of  course,  some- 
times occur  ;  but  It  would,  perhaps,  be  rather  dIBicult  to 
point  out  any  ica  of  limited  uimensions  wliero,  under  such 
ilrcmnstances,  they  do  not  occur.  The  N.W.  shore  is 
low  and  sandy  ;  a  sandbank,  ;i.m.  in  extent,  lies  near  the 
rntrance  of  the  Channel  of  Constantinople  ;  and  on  the 
coasX  of  Crimea  two  rocks  lie  close  in  shore. 

lastly,  there  is  an  opening,  called  Yalnn  Bokvr  (false 
muuth),  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Channel  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  very  considerably  resembling  it,  though 
ensilv  enough  distingui»'hed  when  the  landmarks  arc 
visible.  Ignorant  half-bred  jiilots  frequently  conduct 
their  ships  into  this  mouth  ;  and  as  it  runs  upon  a  low 
anil  ilangerous  sliore,  the  consequences  are  mostly  fatal. 
Those  are  the  only  known  real  dangers  of  this  sea.  Can 
it  be  alHrmed  that  any  piece  of  water  of  like  extent  has  so 
few?  [Elun,  p.  4-!).;  Junes,  il.  3H7-3!l7.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  i;uxine  is  dei'p.  and  singularly  free  from  rucks  and 
shiials ;  there  are  liut  two  Islands  in  its  whole  area ;  the  Isle 
(ilSeriii'iits,  nirtlie  mouth  iif  the  Danube,  and  Kerpe,  or 
Cirpali,  on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  navigation  is 
thiMi'fore  of  the  openest  Kind,  and  even  In  the  worst  of 
sturms  there  is  no  want  of  sea  room.  The  largest 
ships  n)ay  sail  close  to  its  high  shores :  the  anchoiagc 
jjnionds  are  good,  and  ln.ld  well ;  and  many  of  its  ports 
Tire  excellent.  In  liiw,  the  I'.uxine  may  be  descriln'd  as 
a  clear  open  sea,  whose  navigation  Is  as  easy  as  possible 
til  skilful  mariners,  the  bad  character  which  it  has  so 
lung  undeservedly  borne  being  wholly  ascribablc  to  the 
|),ul  built  of  the  ves.iels,  their  want  of  charts  and  com- 
|i;i«ses,  and  the  utter  Incapacity  of  tlic  sailors  by  whom, 
(ill  recently,  it  has  been  navigated.  l''rom  tlie  \M\  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  mth  century,  the  Turks  exchuled 
ivery  other  nation  from  Its  waters.  At  length,  the 
lliissians  fought  their  way  to  its  shores,  and  in  U'.i'J 
it  was  partially  opened  to  liritish  .ind  other  Kuropean 
iMiliTS.  Cimveiitions  to  the  same  elliit  were  made 
»ilh  tlio  Turkish  goviToment  by  (iiieen  Kllzabetb, 
l:iini'»  I.,  and  Cliaries  I.,  Ac.  ( 7'nvi///  (if  AdiiiiHopli; 
S,nl.  \l\7f).).  but  they  seem  to  liave  been  without  any 
itri  it ;  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  since  the  latter  date,  or 
friim  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  the  Illack 
SiM  has  become  known  to,  and  been  justly  appreciated 
liv,  naiigatnrs. 

The  climate  of  the  llhuk  Sea  and  Its  neighbouring 
niuntrles  Is  sniijeit  to  gre.it  extremes,  but  at  an  average 
i<  lower  than  winilil  be  s'lpposed  from  its  latitude.  Tills 
uiiiiiil  seem  to  be  ascribable  principally  to  Its  want  of 
.liillif  on  the  N.;  tin"  winds  from  the  polar  regions 
naililng  its  coast,  and  blowing  over  its  surface,  uinnl- 
iij;,itiil  except  by  thi'  temperature  of  th  plain  land  over 
uliiili  they  pass.  Winds  from  tlu  >.  are  less  fre- 
i|iiint  than  those  from  the  N.,  and  having  to  clindi  the 
Miciwv  heiglits  of  the  I  anrns  bifore  they  reach  the  coast, 
till  V  arrive  there  matrrlally  chilleil.  Kven  cm  its  S. 
siiii'ii'S.  the  N.  wind  sometimes  prevents  traveiliim  even 
iiithc  iiiiiiitliof  May.  (7'(j«(n.;rorMil.;i7.)  Its  N.  gnlplis 
iinlliavs  are  In  certain  seasons  fro'.en  hard  etiiioi^h  to 
1)1.11  a  p.issagi'  for  Iniops  ;  and  it  Is  recorded  by  Strain), 
(lili.vit  )  that  Ihesiililiirsof  MItliridates  engaged  tliose  of 
til.'  r,iiirir  t'lirrMioi'siis  (Crimea)  in  the  winter,  on  a  part 

Hi'  ihi'  lliisphiiriis  » liei  e,  in  the  pr illiig  summer,  a  naval 

itiiiii  hill  lieni  fought.  In  llniV  the  wlillh  of  the  strait 
»  i«  iiiia<iireil  on  the  Ice  ( /'f///ii.v,  il.  Hon. ):  an  equal 
iliitrco  iif  colli  has  bein  expirliiiii'd  In  several  winters 
iii'lilii  the  piesciit  century;  and  IIioiikIi  such  extreme 
iiirlciiinicvhe  not  very  coininon.  n.ivlgation  is  always  sus. 
piiili'il  with  ever)  telMrii  of  w  niter  In  the  Sea  of  A/,uph, 
mil  iiiiKt  roinoiiiiilv  ahm^'  tlie  whole  N.  shore  of  the 
I'lxine.  (Ill  the  oilier  hand,  the  stininiers  are  usnidly 
I  it.  the  llieriiiiiioetir  In  the  shade  Ireqiiently  staiiiling 
It 'IS  ,  li"i '.  and  even  loj  1  alir.  Il  ol^eii,  however, 
iirin  ill  the  same  il.iy  iVnm  'i'^"  lo  ■.'7  ,  bolli  in  winter 
mil  Miiiiiner.  and  In  the  lorincr  the  I  arooieler  part.iKi's 
III  the  irregiilarllv.  but  Is  Milijeet  to  fewer  cliatiMes  in  the 
UltiT  rimiider.'.tonns  are  rare,  bill  treiiieiiiliiiis  when 
llirnlniieiir,  being  liei|iiiiitly  luioiiip.iiileil  bv  ileslnic- 
ini'  h,ill«l'iiie«  and  u.iier-spniils.  The  climate  Is 
.iniiiiiileil  liialtlu,  excei.t  in  the  antiiiiiii,  win  ii  bilious 
fiiirs  are  pii'vali'iit.  I'lie  sroiirge  iif  Moli.iniiiic'ilan 
ciUiilries,  the  plague,  Is  niiire  or  less  ciiiiiiiion  all  riniiid 
Ih  •  ciia-t.  hut  this  Is  a  ciiMsequeiice  iif  the  llllli  of  lice 
iiihiliiliiilv  and  not  of  llic>  ellin.ile.  i /'ii/Ziiv,  II  HIO -Itsil.; 
Vri  lliilhid:  pp.  XS.  M  .,\i-  ;  lnHniiJtiil.  ill.  |ii..*e,) 

riie  i:cixine   teems    wllli   secli.,  pcirpolses,  slurnrons 
ililnhliis,  iiiiii'kerel,  mcillel,  bream,  and  otlier  llsh,  nioslly 

iinlii'  •a kind  a<  lliioe  c  iiighl  In  the  ('a>pl.iii  iiiiil  .'^e.i  of 

AmI  l.re  Cssi'UN  Ni  s  I :  there  are.  however,  li  w  ll»lieries 
c-t«lil|.lci'il  .iliiiig  llsshiires.lhocigh.  where  tliey  iloexM, 
llicy  .irv extreme  Iv  piiMlnellve.  i  I'lilliit,  II.  M.  I.Tj  Vt'SH.  lid 
— likl.O/iricT./  Mi/i(gii/iM»/'/.'"f;'iri(«/iio'«iH.  i  lll'iile  ) 
riicre  are  mimy  cniitllctliin  iipliiluiis  a-  to  wlicllir  the 
Kuxliie  he  or  be  iiol  of  permanent  magnilucle  'I  was  a 
cuiniiiuiily  rn  cIvcU  o|iliiluii  iuuonij  the  uiiclelits,  Hint  It 
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was  formerly  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  was  burst  through  by  a 
convulsion  of  nature,  or  by  the  deluge  of  Deucalion ; 
and  Aristotle  even  believes  that  this  event  did  not  long 

? recede  the  time  of  Homer.  (Joscplius,  Antia.  1.  3. ; 
tiiid.  Sic.  V.  3. ;  Aristotle  dc  Met.  xiv.  ;  Pliny,  vl.  1.  Ac.) 
Without  supposing  any  great  degree  of  physical  know- 
ledge cm  thc!  ptirt  of  the  Creeks,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  inhab.  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Kuxino 
would  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
had  it  occurred,  and  that,  conseciuently,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  an  invention  or  hypothesis  of  the  wrilerB.  Add 
to  this,  that  geological  appc^arances  strongly  conlirm  the 
supposition;  and  the  fact,  though  sneered  at  by  some,  will 
appear  not  a  little  probable.  ( /'«//«s,  1.  sO.  83. :  Tuurnt- 
fin-t,  ii.  346— ;»aO. ;  Olivier,  i.  122. ;  Diirenn  de  la  Malle, 
Gilo.  Phyt.  dc  la  \ler  Noire,  pp.  lS6— 22.").)  It  will  be 
observedf,  th.at  among  the  ancients  only  historians  ond 
naturalists  have  been  cited,  but  it  m.ay  be  added,  that  the 
same  revolution  is  dwelt  upon  by  their  poets  and  fabu- 
lists. (See  in  particular  l.ucati,  vi.  H.)  It  was,  in  a 
word,  the  universal  belief  of  all  ranks  .and  orders.  But  if 
tills  sea  were  ever  thus  conllned,  its  surface  must  have 
been  considerably  higher  than  at  present ;.  and  this  also 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  from  the  accumulation  of  salt- 
lakes  and  marshes  in  the  plain  country  on  its  N.  borders. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  a  rise  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
its  surface  would  be  ciuite  sulliclent  to  flood  the  greater 
part  of  southern  Kussla,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the 
mountains  of  the  Crimea,  bear  evident  marks  ot  having 
been  laid  bare  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  iPallaa, 
passim) ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  Its  N.  shores  Is 
that  of  a  diin'.nislied  bed.  Folybius  supposed  thc  lUixine 
to  be  gradually  decreasing  ;  and  he  has  oll'ered  reasons,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  lormed  on  more  solid  prcmisci 
than  ancient  writers  ollen  depend  upon.  (Iv.  ."i. )  In  this, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  mist^iken.  Tlie  change 
In  cxtimt,  if  any  ever  did  take  place,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred at  once  with  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  by  the 
opening  of  the  Thracian  Bosnhorus.  Since  the  age  of 
I'olyhiiis  no  change  seems  to  nave  taken  pl.ice  in  the  size 
of  the  sea  ;  but  that  it  has  become  clearer,  is  evident  from 
two  facts ;  first,  that  a  bank,  called  by  I'olybius  Stetlte 
(ST^f)^).  formed  at  the  miniths  of  tlie  Danube,  and  more 
than  KKI  m.  in  length,  has  wholly  disaiipeared  ;  and  that 
the  Cyaneati  Isles,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Bosphorus,  so 
celebr.ated  in  the  voyage  of  the  .Argonauts,  are  now  le- 
duced  to  low  and  insignillcant  prolongations  of  the  two 
opjioslte  shores,  {tiro.  Jotirn.  I.  1(15.  ;  ./one*,  II.  444.; 
Olivier,  I.  122.)  It  Is  not,  perhaps,  likely  that  any  further 
eliange  should  take  place,  except  by  some  new  convul- 
sion. The  surface  Is  still  a  little,  thinigh  probably  hut  a 
little,  higher  than  that  of  the  MeiUterraiic.an,  as  is  evident 
by  the  I'onstimt  set  of  the  current  through  tlie  Channel 
of  Constantinople,  —  a c'onsee|nence of  the  narrowness  of 
the  latter,  and  of  the  rivers  bringing  down  more  wutor 
lliiiii  is  taken  olf  by  evaporation. 

Notwitlistandliig  the  horror  entert.iined  by  theflieeks, 
or  rather  the  (ireek  |H)ets,  of  this  sea,  its  shores  are 
fainons  in  their  true  and  rahiilons  history.  Colchis,  the 
Temple  of  the  Sitti,  and  scene  of  the  Argonautlc  expedi- 
tion, were  on  its  1'..  coast  ;  the  Cimmerian  land  of  ever- 
lasting darkness  was  originally  llxed  upon  Its  N.  shore; 
and  in  more  hl«torlcid  times,  the  I.ydlan,  I'ersian,  and 
llvzaiitlne  powers,  mid  the  exploits  of  Milhrldatci, 
lU'iistrated  Its  S.  and  S.W.  borders.  At  an  early  period, 
many  (Ireek  enlniiies  were  iilanted  on  its  shores.  Itt 
comnierce  w  i-  iImi  reckoiieil  of  llrst-rate  Importance. 
Athens  drew  h  i  it  her  priiiiipal  smiplles  of  corn  and 
nav.d  stores;  .mil  it  fiiriilslied  the  rivourite  slaves  to 
the  markets  of  (ireece  iitid  Home.  Ovid  died  In  exile 
somewhere  on  Its  borelers,  hut  whether  on  the  Danube 
or  Diilestr  Is  dispiiti'd.  I'roiii  the  time  of  Constiinllno 
nil  llie  l.Mli  leoliiry  it  fornii'd  the  centre  of  the  llonian 
weirlil,  and  elnrliig  this  iieriod,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
Iiiellan  trade  was  eariieil  on  tliroiigli  it:  the  Veiietlani 
anil  (iennese  were  Ihe  I'oiieluctors  of  this  tralllc.  Soon 
aller  the  fill  of  Ceiiiolanthiople  in  1 1.'<3,  all  but  'I'lirklsh 
vessels  were  exeliiileil  Inen  Hie  I'.uxine;  and  It  was  not 
till  alliT  the  trealv  ot  Kaiii.irilil.  in  1774,  that  the  Ituk. 
si. Ill  eiijrie  wiis  ilisiilayed  on  its  waters. 

The  niiiiie  eif  tills  se.i.  l.iixine.  Is  only  a  moderiiise<l 
fiiriii  of  the  iiriginal  (^reek  word  ainM  (Inliespltiible), 
besteiweil  upon  il  lnr  Ihe  iniaginary  rea«oiu  previously 
allnileel  to.  It  appears,  hout'ver,  that  siihseqiiently,  Ihe 
Creeks  liiiblliiMl  a  Mmiewhiit  better  opl'ilon  of  it,  and 
cli.iiigeel  Us  ilesigiiatlnn  to  Kc/(ii»(  (hospitable):  it  was 
•  iinieliincs  al>o  c.illeil  simply  1U>t<(  (the  sea.)  Thc 
Turkish  iiaiiK'  is  Caca  Deiiisl.  and  the  Itiiolan  Ctorno 
.More, III  ill)  lielngliteralh  traiislaliel  in  theteim  Illack  Sea. 

lll.ACKVS  ,\l,l..  a  hamlet  of  I'liglaml.  co.  Mlildlcsex, 
par.  Stepney,  ill  the  leinlhieiice  of  lhi>  I.ee  with  the 
Tliaines,  .'>  in.  I'..  SI.  rani's,  iH'liig  In  fact  a  suburb  el 
I.oiidim.  Here  are  the  I'.,  and  VV.  Iinlta  Dorks,  .»c., 
tor  an  aeeeiiiiit  ofwhieli  see  I.omion. 

HI.AIN.  a  town  of  Iriinee,  elep.  I.oire  Inferleiire,  cap 
c:uit,,  iifar  Ihe  right  bunk  of  the  liac,  VV  m. 
I'  f  :i 
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Nsntes.  Pop.  4,553.  Its  castle,  of  which  onljr  a  small 
part  now  remains,  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  in 
Bretagne.  It  was  partly  demolished  in  I62'J.  Calvinism 
was  early  introduced  into  this  town,  a  synod  having  been 
held  here  in  l.WS,  at  which  there  were  reckoned  above 
1,200  Protestants.    (Hugo,  art.  Loire  Ittfirifure.) 

BLAMONT,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  de  'a  Meurthe, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Vezouse.  Pop.  2,6.18.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  1.527  and  163G.  It  produces  yarn  for  hosiery,  zy^ 
has  ccmsiderable  tanneries. 

BI.ANC  (l,lC),a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indrc,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Creuse,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  33  m. 
W..S.W.  Cb.iteauroux.  Pop.  (town  «  cant.)  3,847.  It 
Is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts,  called  the  hi|rh  and 
low  towns :  both  are  ill  built,  piirtlcnlarly  the  former, 
the  streets  of  which,  besides  bemg  narrow  and  crooked, 
arc  aUo  precipitous.  It  is  the  teat  of  a  tribunal  of  ori- 
ginal jniisdiction.  There  now  remain  but  few  traces  of 
Its  ancient  fortiilcations,  which,  however,  were  once 
strong  enough  to  resist  several  sieges  This  is  a  very 
ancient  pl.ice,  and  was  often  l'requente<l  by  the  Koman 
le)!ions.  The  roail  from  La  Illanc  to  St.' Savin  is  still 
called  the  l.cpee  de  Cesar.  (Hugo,  art.  Indre i  Diet, 
Geogr'Whique.) 

Bl.ANtro  (CAPE),  a  celebrated  cape  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa  ;  lat.  2(P  46'  26"  N.,  long.  17^  4'  10"  VV. 
This  cape,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1141,  forms  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge,  called  the 
Geb-elreid.  or  White  Mountain,  projecting  into  the  sea 
in  a  S.  direction.  Inside  the  cape  is  a  sp<icious  bay, 
which  has  on  its  S.  E.  side  the  bank  and  town  of  Ar- 
guin. 

BI.ANDFOnn  FORUM,  a  par.,  bor.,  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Dorset,  hundi  Coomb's  Ditch.  Illandford 
(or  N  )  div.,  98  m.  .S.W.  London.  Pop.,  1821,  2,64.3; 
|8il,  3,10!):  houses  .'>28.  This  .neat  little  town  is 
situated  on  a  l>end  of  the  Stour,  amidst  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  of  sheep  pasture  In  the  kingdom  ;  a  six- 
arched  bridge  crosses  the  stream,  and  there  are  two 
others  to  facillt.ttc  the  communications  of  the  town 
during  occasional  floods.  The  houses  are  uniform  brick 
structures,  arranged  In  regularly-formeti,  and  well-paved 
and  lighted  streets.  The  church  is  a  modern  building 
in  the  Cirecian  style,  with  a  tower  and  spire.  There  are 
also  .an  Independent  chapel,  a  free  grammar-school,  and 
a  bluc-co,it  school,  each  with  small  endowments ;  alms- 
houses supporting  10  old  people ;  a  charity  nrmlucing 
12<l/.  a  year,  for  apprenticing  poor  boys;  anil  another, 
now  prmliiiing  3(Kv.  a  year,  originally  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eiluciting  4  poor  children.  There  is  a  hand- 
some town-hall,  and  a  neat  theatre  ;  and  on  a  line 
tlnwn,  near  the  town,  annual  rices  are  held  in  Aug. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  im  .Saturday,  andSannuiil 
fairs  im  M.irch  7..  July  10.,  Nov,  8. :  they  are  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  cheese.  A  manufacture  of  shirt-hnttons 
•mploys  many  women  and  children  of  the  town  and 
ni'iKhlM>urh(Hiil,  hut  it  is  nmdi  less  extensive  than  for- 
merly ;  lace  of  a  very  line  description  (some  of  It  selling 
for  .W.  a  yard)  use<l  also  to  Ik'  made  ;  but  the  chief  biisi- 
nnss  of  the  place  originates  in  its  market  and  fairs,  and  in 
its  iM'ing  the  resort  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and 
others  «t  the  races,  .<tc.,  which  makes  it  a  thriving  and 
Increasing  town.  It  was  incorporated  by  (barter  of  M 
of  James  I.,  which  also  granted  the  manor.  Under  the 
Municipal  Keform  Act  there  are  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  and  the  lindls  of  the  iMirongh  are  restricteil 
to  the  town.  »here  ICt  of  every  |(Ki  of  the  pop.  of  the 
parish  reshle.  The  revenue  of  tni-  corporation  Is  ilerlviKl 
Rom  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs,  lands,  and  ipiltrents, 
and  averages  alMHit  IV.V  a  yi'ar  ;  tliey  holil  a  court  lect 
annually.  A  court  of  reconl  was  grantnl  by  the  first 
charter,  which  li.u  Icmg  Im'cii  dl-U'.el,  Petty  sessions 
for  the  Blandford  illv.  are  helil  In  the  town,  hy  the  co, 
magistrates  ;  ami  monthly  courts  of  the  bishop  nnd  arch, 
deaconi  of  the  diocese.  It  is  also  a  |iolllng  tov.n  for  the 
county,  and  the  central  iownofauniim  of  .'1,1  parishes, 
under  the  PiM)r  Law  Art  ;  It  has  .(  gu.irill.ms ;  Its  rates 
amount  to  777/  Archbl»hop  Wake  was  a  native  ol  llie 
town  ;  and  It  gives  the  title  of  inari|uis  to  the  Marl- 
borough famllv. 

HI.ANKIlSlU'lir.,  atown  oftlieducli^  of  Brunswick, 
rap.  iliktr.,  and  formerlv  of  the  principality  of  Blankin. 
burg,  on  a  riMilet  of  the  same  name,  .17  m.  S  .S.I', . 
]lrun>wirk.  Pop  :i,,Kl(l  It  Is  surrounded  hy  walls,  h.is 
some  goiul  hiiildlnits.  Ini  luiiing  a  gynoia^ium,  a  schoiil 
of  industry,  .\i'  On  a  bill  imnndiati'ly  adjuining  the 
toWn  Is  a  lariie  lii'nvy-liHiking  ii.iinie  of  the  iliilie  of 
Brunswii'k  :  It  had  a  lirnHt  i  ollectlon  of  pit  tiires,  hut  the 
Itest  of  them  ha>e  Ixi-n  removiMl,  On  the  sotnnilt  of  the 
Kegenslelii,  also  at  a  short  distaore  from  thi>  town,  nre 
the  remains  of  a  Isrge  ca«ll»,  coiislnictid  by  llenrv  the 
Fowler,  In  '^\'^.  ccin>l.iiiig  of  i  liandaTS  cut  out  of  the 
rock    (  Muiinifi  lliinilh,i,tk,  ,\r 

BI.AN'I'VIIK,  a  parinh  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  in 
which  niaoiilarturi  s  h»»e  inmh'  i;re,nt  progri'ss.  Tlii' 
Hlmlvre  Mills,  le  the  village  of  lllantyre.  on  the  Clyde, 
>  m.  W.  Iliinllt'n.  and  ^  m.  H.K.  •    ngow,  were  erected 
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In  1786,  for  the  spinning  of  water  twist.  In  1791,  n, 
other  mill  was  built  for  mule  twist :  both  are  moved  i)y 
water  power.  The  total  number  of  workmea,  In  Ig;)/ 
was  4.''i8 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  spindles,  30,0(X).  In  181.1* 
a  cotton  weaving  factory  w-is  established,  which  emplnyt 
nearly  .WO  h.mds,  the  moving  power  being  partly  water 
and  partly  steam.  There  are  in  the  par.  128  hand-loom 
weavers.  The  dyeing  of  Adrianoplc  or  Turkey  red  on 
cotton  y.trn,  has  been  carried  on  here  for  forty-live  years. 
The  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  various' 
works,  exclusive  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  isabout  l,nflo 
of  whom  considerably  more  than  a  hnif  are  females,' 
There  is  a  school  connected  with  the  mills  ;  average  atl 
tendance  in  the  d.iy  school.  In  1835,  1.16 ;  In  the  eveninit 
school,  56.  There  is  also  a  llijrary  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen,  a  funeral  society,  and  a  society  for  religlouj 
purposes,  all  established  by  the  workmen.  (Sew  Hia, 
tislical  Aceoimt  nf  Scolland,  No.  vil.  §  Blanture.) 

BLAYK,  a  sea-port  and  fortified  town  of  France,  dfp 
Gironde,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Giromle 
34  m.  N.N.W,  Bordeaux  ;  lat.  ih'^  T  N.,  long.  0^  W  \\' 
Pop.  3,'260.  It  is  divided  into  the  higli  and  low  towns  ■ 
the  former,  however,  is  merely  the  castle  or  citadel' 
built  on  a  rock  commanding  the  Gironde.  The  river  u 
here  about  2|m.  wide;  and  for  its  defence  Fort  I'Aie 
lias  been  constructed  on  an  island  in  its  channel,  iilmiit 
1,000  yards  fri)m  Klaye,  and  Fort  Meiloc  on  the  opposit,. 
side  of  the  river.  All  vessels  inward  bound  are  rr. 
quired  to  anchor  in  the  port  or  rood  of  Bliiye,  and  deliver 
a  manifest  of  their  cargo,  and  many  of  the  outward- 
bound  ships  call  here  to  take  on  board  provisions,  nnd 
complete  their  cargoes.  The  town  has  also  a  consider, 
able  direct  trade,  exporting  wine,  brandy,  com,  oil,  simp 
timber,  apples,  \'c.  Many  of  the  pilots,'  so  Indihpen-slife 
to  ships  navigating  the  (ifrondc,  reside  in  Blaye,  It  lias 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  theatre,  fiC.  In  the  centre  ol'  tlie 
town  is  a  fine  public  fountain.  Blaye  is  very  ancient. 
In  I.ViH  it  was  taken  hy  the  Protestants,  and  inore  reJ 
cently  by  tlie  Leaguers.  The  extensive  marshes  bv 
which  it  was  formeily  surrounded  having  been  draiinil 
by  Henry  IV.,  have  become  very  fruitful  of  corn  «nil 
other  products.  In  1832  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  when  con. 
fined  in  the  castle  of  Bi.aye,  was  brouglit  to  bed  of  a 
daughter,  (Hugo,  art,  Uironrie ;  I'urily's  Sailiiif  l)i. 
rccliuns  jor  the  Buy  i\f  Biscay ;  Diet.  Giograjihitjuc, 
Hfc.) 

BI.F.ICHERODK,  a  town  ofthe  Prussian  Slates  nrov. 
.Saxony,  reg.  Hrfurth,  between  the  Boile  and  the  wiii^ 
per,  10  m.  S.W,  Nordhausen.  Pop.  2,(HK),  It  has  sonic 
oil-mills  .and  fabrics  of  serges  and  other  descriptions  of 
woollen  cloth. 

BI.KNIIFIM.  or  BLINDIIKIM.  a  small  vllUgo  of 
Bav.aria.  clrcCpper  D.annlie.on  the  Dimiihe,  near  lliicli 
stedt.  This  village  is  famous  In  modern  history  as  liplnn 
the  scene  of  the  great  battle  fought  Aug.  13,  1704,  between 
the  Knglish  and  lm|>erialists,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Prince  Kiigene,  and  the  French  and  llavarlan<, 
iindiT  Marshals  'I'allard  and  Marsin  and  the  I'.lectur  of 
Bavaria.  Kach  army  consisted  of  nearly  80,1100  men. 
The  Kiiylish  and  their  allies  gained  a  complete  ami  dr- 
cisive  victory.  Their  enemies  lelt  alxive  IO,((Kl  nun 
killed  and  wounded  <in  the  field;  a  vast  number  mure 
were  d'owned  In  the  D.iniilie,  and  above  I3.(I(NI  mrp 
made  prisoners;  among  the  latter  were  Marshal  I'alliird 
(whose  son  was  killed)  and  many  other  offlcers  of  ills. 
tirction.  All  the  artillery,  hagg.ige,  ^c.  of  the  Krcmli 
and  Bavarians  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  'ftir 
loss  of  the  latter,  though  severe,  was  not  greater  1I1.111 
might  have  hern  ex|M-cti>d,  having  amuiinlett  to  about 
.'i.iUNl  killed  and  h.ikhi  wounded. 

BLKNIII'IM  PABK,  an  extra-narochlal  distrirtof 
Kngiand,  co  and  lllH-rty  of  Oxford,  fiOm.  W.N.W.  I.i.n. 
don.  Ari'a  2,700  acri-s,  iM'ing  the  demesne  attochiHl  to 
llleiiheim  llouse.an  i-dlHce  eriMteil  In  the  reign  of  ,^nne, 
as  a  token  of  the  national  gratitude  for  the  pnhllc  icr. 
vices  rendered  by  the  llrst  Duke  of  Marllmroogb :  fur 
which  purposi"  .VKl.noO/.  was  voted  by  narllament,  aiulllie 
queen  .'utded  the  honour  ot  WorHlstock  (an  ani-ient  pr'i. 

pcrly  of  tl rowii)  to  the  grant.     It  was  called  llliii- 

lielm  Iriini  the  great  battle  liotice<l  alxive.  The  iimmI 
eiitraine  to  this  splendid  domain  is  from  the  Woxl- 
stock  title,  under  a  triumphal  archw.iy  ofthe  Corlnlhi,vi 
o.dcr,  erwted  by  the  fir.<t  duchcsi.  Fronting  the  palaif 
is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  partaking  of  the  character  IkiiIhiI 
a  lake  and  river,  and  winding  awnv  through  a  deep  vnli' ; 
tills  It  spanned  by  a  niagiiiflcent  \<ridge,  and  on  an  nnl- 
iience  iH'yond  the  bridge,  in  the  mlilsl  of  a  flue  lawn,  lit 
lliiteil  Corinthian  pillar,  I.Klft.  high,  surmounted  by  1 
statue  of  the  duke  In  a  Human  dress;  on  one  sIHc  tht 
piileital  Is  an  liiscrlptliHi  (written  by  Lord  Bollnglirokfl 
reciting  hit  iiubUc  services  ;  00  the  others,  the  acti  »( 
parliament  declarator)  of  hit  services,  and  nbitiocti  ol 
the  intall  of  hit  estates  and  honoiin.  The  insnilim 
oiciip'es  three  tides  of  u  parnlh'logram,  the  prlnrl|>tl 
front  being  N.,  and  the  K.  and  W,  tides  forming  wlnjit 
for  (he  domestic  ofticcs,  stables,  ^c.  ;  a  lerruce  mill 
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tPTcral  flights  of  steps  sivcs  due  eflbct  to  the  elevations. 
The  north,  or  urinclpal  front  extends  348  ft.  from 
winK  to  wing ;  it  has  Ave  compartments,  and  is  htt'hiy 
enriched,  especially  the  central  one,  which  has  a  Corin- 
thian portico  and  line  pediment  at  tlie  height  of  two  floors  ; 
over  which  Is  lin  attic  story.  The  south  or  garden 
front  is  of  a  plainer  character ;  but  its  compartments 
correspond  with  the  other,  and  n  flight  of  sivps  le.ids  to  a 
portico,  over  the  entablature  of  which  is  a  colossal  bust 
of  Louis  XI  v.,  taken  from  the  gateway  of  Tournay.  The 
interior  is  raagniflcently  Hnlshed,  and  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  sculptures,  paintings,  and  tapestry.  A  well- 
kniiwn  satirical  couplet  raised  a  prejudice  against  this 
niil)le  pile,  wliich  prevented,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a  fair 
estimate  being  formed  of  its  merits.  The  details  have 
been  severely  i.  iticisixl ;  ,ind  some  of  them  may  be  open 
t()  censure.  Hut  whatever  mijy  lie  the  defects  of  parti- 
cular parts,  they  are  lost  in  the  tout  nisetnble.  The 
general  eiTi-ct  of  the  building  is  excellent ;  its  parts  seem 
t(i  be  ndmirably  combined,  and  it  has  a  most  magntlicent 
appearance  ;  it  is  now,  indeed,  admitted,  by  general  con- 
si'iit,  to  be  a  noble  proof  of  the  genius  of  its  archi- 
tiTt,  Sir  .).  Vanburgli,  as  well  as  an  "  illustrious  monu- 
niiiit  of  Marllmrougli's  glory,  and  of  Britain's  gratitude." 
(Iliiiirr's  Ujfunlsh. !  Ocnt.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxx. ;  Xealc'i 
i'icu's  of  Seats,  vol.  111.) 

KLKltE',  a  town  of  France, dcp.  Indrc  et  Loire,  cap. 
c-int.,  on  tlie  Cher,  17  m.  K.S  E.  Tours.  Pop.  2,>.»7H. 
The  castle  of  Chenonceaux,  once  the  property  and  re- 
silience of  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers,  is  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Itlere.  Diana,  having  l>een 
dispossesstHl  of  the  castle  by  her  rival,  Catherine  de  Me- 
dici, the  latter  surrounded  it  with  a  superb  park.  Alter 
many  vicissitudes,  it  was  acquired,  in  1733,  by  M.  Dupin,  a 
gentleman  distinguished  by  his  wealth  and  learning,  but 
more  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  wife.  Under  its  new 
masters  Chenonceaux  iM'came  the  resort  of  some  of  the 
nioAt  illustrious  personages  of  the  IHtli  century,  including, 
among  ethers,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Uiiflim,  Fontenelle, 
liolingbnike,  &c.  llousseau  wrote  several  pieces  for  the 
tlicviire  of  Chenonceaux,  and  it  was  here  that  the  licvin 
dc  Villai-e  llrst  appeared.  Happily,  Chenonceaux  es- 
caped the  revolutionary  frenzy  ;  and  coi.tlnues  to  he  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  part  of  France. 
{Iliifii,  Frinwf  Piltoresque,  ii.  101.) 

l<r.KTCHIN(;l.Y.  a  par.  and  town  of  Enghind,  eo. 
Surrey,  hond.Tanrldge,  l(i  m  S.  of  London.  Pop.,  IH'il, 
1,1x7;  IKII,  l,'2():);  houses, 'J()8  ;  area,  .^.'^AO  acres.  The 
tiiwn  is  situated  near  the  end  of  the  chalk  range  that  tra- 
verses tlu!  CO.,  and  commands  extensive  views.  The 
ohurch  is  a  line  specimen  of  the  earlier  Gothic  stylo  : 
thire  is  nn  eniliiuetl  schiml  for  UO  boys,  11  almshouses, 
and  several  small  charitable  dimations.  There  are  'i 
ainnial  lairs,  lu'id  June  'ii..  and  Nov.  '2. ;  the  latter  Is  for 
hnrti's.  pigs,  and  lean  cittle  :  Its  ancient  weekly  market 
has  Intii  long  discontinued.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly 
cMfiaui'd  in  agriculture:  llu>  upper  part  of  the  par.  (ii, 
vliicli  tlie  town  is  situated)  is  a  sandy  and  chalky  soil, 
the  lower  part  clay.  Illetchlngly  returned  2  mem.  to 
the  II.  ol'*'.  fium  the  'J3d  of  ICdw.  I.  till  the  passing 
III'  the  llelbtm  Act,  by  wliich  it  was  disfranchised : 
till'  ritiht  of  eleetioii  was  in  the  holders  of  burgage 
triiiiri'»,  nmiiunting  to  1311.  A  castle,  built  soon  after 
the  ('iiiii|uest,  formerly  stood  <in  the  brow  of  a  hill 
at  the  W.eiid  of  the  town.  There  are  some  vestiges 
ill  till"  piiriiili  of  the  resilience  of  Earl  tJodwiii,  wlio  ro- 
lir.iii'ii  hither  when  bis  Kentish  estates  were  Inundated  : 
llir  Crnviliin  llailway  passes  through  it,  on  tlie  N.  side. 

Ill.ols,  a  town  or  I'rance,  ch|>.  d<>p.  Loir  ct  (her,  on 
the  .'iii'livltv  of  a  hill  on  tin-  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  .%S 
111.  S  S.W.'drleaiis  ;  hit.  i1^  3ft'  W"  N.,  long.  I'''.«I'1<J" 
K.  l''ip.  (  i'.r  cant.)  11.4^:1.  This  is  neither  a  large,  a 
ni'll-liiiilt,  nor  a  bainUonie  town  ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
lit' liH  lioiises  are  iiieHii,  and  Us  streets  narrow.  crookiHl, 
mill  siimetinies  not  ucressllile  to  carriain-s  ;  but  it  Is  re- 
iiiiirkable  from  the  biaiily  of  Its  situation,  its  aiitiqiiilv, 
ill  inKiiiiiiients,  ami  the  lilstorical  events  of  wliich  It  has 
lirrn  the  theatie.  ;\t  one  extremity  of  the  timn  is  the 
ri>ili',  ami  at   tlie  other  tlii>  calbeilral.     The  former  is 

an  ill) iiM'  lull',  built  at  liitrrreiit  e|ioi'bs  and  Indillerent 

lit  li'<  III  III  rhili'it  lire  l.iiiiis  XII.  was  iHirn  ill  this  raslle  ; 
niiil  ill  it  also  M;iruari't  ot  Aiijoii  was  married  to  the  Due 
ir.\li'iii,'oii,  and  .\riigari't  of  Valois  to  lleiiry  IV.  Diit  it 
ilirlvis  lis  priiiiipiil  liilerest  from  events  of  a  very  ilif- 
liriiil  rharacter.  Here,  in  December  l.'iHN,  the  Due  de 
l>lll^ralll|  hisbrolbei  the  ('ardinal,  werelNiHely  iniinleted 
111  the  order,  and  almost  In  the  presence,  of  Henry  III. 
'I'l  I,  also,  was  the  scene  of  tlie  iinprisoiimi'iit  oi  Maiy  and 
iii  Ihe  death  of  Catberliie  de  Meiliil.  The  last  ravs  ot 
liliir)  fill  on  this  I  astb' ill  INU,  when  Maria  Luiiisatield 
hi'f  I'oiirt  ill  It  after  tlie  capitulation  of  I'aris.  It  is  now 
iH-riipied  as  a  barrack.  The  cathedral  Is  a  liaiiiUoiiie  edi- 
lire;  but  the  lliiest  Imlldliig  In  tlie  town  Is  the  hotel  of 
till'  preliTliire,  formerly  the  eplsco|>iil  pabii  e.  Tbi'  view 
frniii  ll>  gardiiis  In  extensive  and  line.  In  the  iliiinb  of 
Si  Vincent  are  due  inoiiiio  ,'»  to  (insiini,  Due  d'Cr- 
ieins,  and  «  ilau||li|er  ol  Ih.n  prince,    A  suburb  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river  is  connected  with  the  town  by 
a  handsome  brilje  of  1 1  .^irehes,  begun  in  1717.  The  most 
ancient  monument  in  the  town  is  a  superb  aqueduct, 
ascribed  to  the  Komans,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It  is  in 
excellent  preservation ;  and  conveys  the  waters  of  several 
springs,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  to  a  reservoir 
close  to  the  town,  whence  they  are  distributed  among 
public  fountains  dispersed  in  dilrcrent  parts  of  the  city. 
Blois  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  a  court  of  original  juris- 
diction, a  departmental  college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and 
a  secondary  ecclesiastical  scliool ;  a  botanical  garden, 
founded  by  Henry  IV.;  a  public  library,  with  19,000 
volumes ;  a  royal  society  of  agriculture  j  a  departmental 
nursery,  Ike.  It  has,  .also,  a  port  well  iVequented  by  the 
craft  navigating  the  I.oire,  a  theatre,  an  abattoire,  and  a 
(t(i)dt  tt'itnlans.  It  produces  serges,  hosiery,  and  gloves, 
cutlery  and  hardware,  leather,  &c.,  and  hat  a  consider- 
able tr.ide  in  wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  fire-wood,  and  staves, 
liquorice,  and  other  articles.  Bernier,  the  celebrated 
eastern  traveller,  was  a  native  of  Blois.  (Hugo,  art. 
Loir  ct  Cher  ;  Inglis'.'i  .SirilzerlnnrI,  lie.,  p. 357.,  *(C.) 

IlLYTHE  (S.),  or  BLYTH  NOOK,  a  sea-port  town 
of  England,  co.  Northumberland,  on  the  BIyth,  12  m. 
N.E.  by  N.  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  and  8  m.  S.E.  by  E. 
Morpeth.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,283  ;  in  1831,  1,044.  It  is  situate 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  where  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  German  Ocean,  and  consisted  till  lately  of  a  few 
nai  row  iU-laid-out  streets ;  but  modem  improvements 
are  gb'lng  it  a  new  aspect.  Its  church  is  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  the  parish  church  of  Earsdon :  Methodists,  Vres- 
bv'terians,  and  other  dissenters  have  places  of  worship. 
The  coal  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  iron  from  the  Bedlington  works  is  largely  exported. 
The  harbour  is  excellent  for  ships  of  small  burden, 
aflbrding  free  entrance  and  safe  anchorage  in  all  seasons  ; 
and  the  coast  for  some  miles  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
bathing,  'i'hcrc  is  here  a  dry  dock,  a  custom-house 
dependent  on  that  of  Newcastle,  a  light- house,  and  a 
beacon-light. 

BOAVUSTA,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Cape  de  Verdo 
islands,  which  see. 

BOUBIO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  statea,  div.  Genoa, 
cap.  pruv,  same  name,  on  the  Trebbia,  34  m.  N.E.  Genoa. 
Fop.  4,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishoiiric,  and  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction.  It 
was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  In  1741,  by  Austria. 

BOBKOV,  a  town  of  Kussia  in  Europe,  gov.  Vorn. 
nege,  on  the  llitiong,  .')2  m.  S.E.  Voronege;  lat.  50"  y 
N..  long.  40*^  10'  E.  Pop.  .5,000.  It  has  two  churches, 
and  includes  a  large  space  laid  out  in  gardens.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  numlicr  of  beavers  (bobry)  formerly 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

BOBIilllSK,  or  BOBRISK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, gov,  Minsk,  on  the  liobrula,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Berezina,  cap.  district,  UOm.  S.E.  Minsk.  It  was  fortified 
in  1810  and  1812,  and  was  inefl'ectually  attacked  by  tho 
French  during  the  last  of  those  years.  It  has  four 
churches  and  a  gymnasium. 

BOCIINIA,  a  town  of  Gallcia,  cap.  circ.,  near  tho 
Itaba,  2.'im.  E.  S.E.  Crawcow.  Pop.  4,800.  It  hot  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  board  for  the  administration  of  mines 
and  salt-works.  For  an  account  of  the  latter,  which  aro 
very  extensive,  .«<  .■  WiP.iicrKA. 

BOC  HOLD,  or  nOCKHOLT,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
.'"tates,  prov.  Westphalia,  reg.  Munster,  on  the  Aht,  15 
m.  K.N.E.  Cleves.  Pop.  4,000.  There  arc  rich  iron 
mines  in  its  vicinity ;  and  it  has  tome  trade  in  com, 
spirits,  K'C,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk. 

BOCIIIIM.  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.Wett- 
phalla,  reg.  Arnsberg,  cap.  circ,  2ft  m.  N.E.  Dnssel- 
dorf.  Pop.  4,2t<0.  It  has  three  churehet  and  a  college  ; 
and  maniitiutures,  com-e-mllls,  and  jewellerjr. 

lloCKINti,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co.  Essex, 
hiiiid.  Iliiickl'ord:  area  of  par.,  3,800  acres.  Pop.  3,128, 
The  village,  almost  contiguous  to  Brilntree,  and  38 
tn.  E.  by  N.  London,  consists  principally  of  a  singlo 
street,  extending  along  the  liigh  road  fVom  London  to 
the  E.  counties.  There  are  several  corn  and  fullhig 
mills  mi  the  river  Brain,  and  the  increase  (342) 
III  the  pop.  during  tlie  III  years  previous  to  1831,  Is 
ascribed  to  the  Increased  manufacture  of  silk  and  crape. 
It  has  a  free  school,  endowed  by  Dr.  Gauden.  bishop  of 
Woriesler,  for  the  eduratlon  of  30  boys  ;  an  almshouse, 
roimili'il  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  i  and  tome  otiier 
cburilles.     (.Sir  BitAINTHKR.l 

IIOHMIN,  n  Imr.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
bund.  Trigg,  'ii  m.  Why  N.  Plymouth.  It  It  nearly 
In  till'  rentre  of  the  county.  Is  built  on  a  gradual  accll'- 
vilv.  bi'tween  two  bills,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  main 
street  nearly  a  mile  in  length  :  the  houses  are  an  Inter- 
nilxtiiri'  of  low  Irregular  ancient  striicturet,  and  neatly 
built  modern  ones.  The  ehiircb  (rebuilt  alxmt  A.  li.  1472) 
Is  a  sp;u'lmis  slruitiire  In  the  later  Gothic  style,  situated 
In  the  vale  at  the  E.  end,  whence  the  town  gradually  ns- 
ceiidt.  'I'he  Calviiilsls,  Wesleyans,  and  nrianltes,  have 
eiirli  I'liiipels.  Then'  Is  an  endowed  grammar-ichool, 
fuuiided  by  KlitatH'th,  and  a  national  girls'  school.  The 
C   f    J 
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town-hall  was  originally  flie  refectory  of  St.  Austin's 
I'riory  ;  each  of  its  ends  are  fitted  as  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  intermediate  area  used  as  a  corn-marliet ;  over  the 
whole  arc  grand  jury  and  nul>llc  asscmblv-ronms.  N.  of 
the  town  is  the  county  gaol,  including  a  sfierifTs  ward  and 
a  bridevreil :  at  the  W.  etui  is  the  co.  lunatic  asylum, 
built  in  1820.  It  is  well  supplied  witli  water,  and  par- 
tially paved  and  flaRi?cd,  but  not  lighted.  Pop.,  in  1M21, 
2,002;  in  18.11,  3,3ft:  houses  at  the  latter  perimi,  !i96. 
These  numbers  refer,  however,  to  the  old  boundaries 
of  the  bor.,  which  included  but  I  minor  portion  of 
the  parish ;  whereas  its  present  pari,  boundaries  com- 
prise the  entire  parish,  and  also  tlie  adjoining  parishes 
of  Heiiand,  Lanivct,  and  I.anlivdrock,  comprising  in 
all  an  area  of  Itvl^H)  acres,  .-ind  a"pop.,  in  IS3I,  of  5,223. 
It  has  returned  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  ?3d  of 
Edw.  I. ;  the  right  of  election  having  lieen  vested,  pre- 
viously to  the  Keforin  Act,  in  the  corporation.  In  lH;t8 
it  had  332  registered  electors.  The  market  ia  held  on 
Saturday  ;  ami  it  lias  several  fairs.  The  chief  manu. 
Cicture  is  shoes,  of  which  a  considerable  numlKjr  are 
made,  and  sold  <it  the  difTerent  markets  and  fairs  of  the 
county.  .\  railro.id,  commencing  at  Wailc  bridge  (at  the 
head  of  Padstiiw  harbour),  about  (i  ni.  in  a  N.W.  di- 
rection, terminates  .it  the  hack  of  the  town,  l)y  which 
co.ils  and  other  irtloles  are  brought  to  it,  .is  well  as  lime 
and  sea  sand,  to  the  a^'riculturai  district  through  which  it 
pa»s"s.  It  is  governeii  Itj' a  m.iyor,  3  aUiermcn,  and  12 
councillors  It  is  a  st.Hiiiary  town,  and  had,  at  an  early 
period,  th"  privilege  of  stamping  tin.  The  summer  as- 
sizes, 3  of  the  gencri.l  quarter  sessions,  and  tlie  election 
courts  for  the  K.  division  of  Cornwall,  are  held  here. 

lUKOTIA,  a  f.-imous  re4iion  of  .ancient,  .ind  now  of 
indep.  nreece,  prov.  K.  Hellas,  .and  forming  the  N.  part 
of  the  noniarchv  of  .Vttlca  and  llceof  la,  between  lat.  3SO 
!.'  and  Jl^  II'  N..  hmg.  22<^  .'.,r  and  2.3049'  K. ;  shape 
tri.mgul.ir  ;  h.aving  N.  W.  lliocis ;  N.  the  Opuntian  I,o- 
crls ;  N.  K.  the  ch.annelsof  Tiilanda  and  F.gripo  ;  and  .S. 
Attica  and  the  Corinthian  C.ulph  ;  length  E.  to  W.  about 
42  Ml. ;  greatest  breadth  27  m. 

Us  mountains,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  Zagora, 
(an.  Hflinm ),  mostly  surround  or  divide  it  into  two  prin- 
cipiil  basins  —  those  of  the  Ccphisus  .and  Thebes.  Us 
diief  rivers  are  the  Gayrlos  ((V/)//»'s«s)  and  the  Asopo 
t  Aanpus).  It  contains  tliree  lakes;  those  of  T()i)iilla«(r()- 
rirt/.v).  Sarzina  (Hj/lica),  and  Paraiimnl ;  the  first  tlio 
largest  in  Cireece.  It  Is  a  high  but  well-\v.itered  region  ; 
and  as  m.any  of  the  streams  find  their  «.iy,  ami  the  lakes 
n  vent  to  the  »e.a,  only  by  means  of  subterraneous 
courses,  marshes  abound  ;  and  the  atmosphere  Is  d.amp, 
C>.,';!y,  oppressive,  and  unhealthy  in  some  places,  as  at 
!.iv  ulia,  where  iiitcrmittejit  fevers  ari'  prevalent.  The 
fertility  of  Bii>.)tla  is  however  tucli,  that  It  has  always  an 
.alnimhiiit  crop,  though  elsewhere  I'amiiie  slionld  prevail. 
The  land  is  well  cultivated,  es;ieciallv  with  wheat,  rice, 
ni.adiler.  cotton,  maire,  hemp,  iind  tohareo.  Helicon  Is 
clothed  in  its  lower  parts  with  evergreens ;  above  tin  so 
there  is  a  forest  of  pines, and  Its  top  Is  often  capped  with 
snow  ;  kermes  oak  grows  ahundantlv,  ami  fi.OOO  okes 
(2.'iH,ii00  lbs.)  of  g.ill  inits  are  collected  yearly.  Tile 
lake  Topollas  still  produies  the  reeds  anciently  so  cele. 
brateii  for  rustic  flutes, ami  llieotian  pl|M'rsare  ^till  In  high 
repute.  Most  of  the  cottages  in  thi'  nelghliourhood  are 
built  of  the<e  reeds.  Flocks  of  bustards  inhabit  the 
banks  of  Topolias ;  ,and  Its  large  eels,  drii'd  and  salted, 
form  a  eonslder.ihle  article  of  trade.  Many  spots  in 
II(eotla  present  striking  seenerv.  It  forms  twoeparcliles, 
those  of  Thebes  {T/iii'ii)  and  J.ivadia,  which  are  its  two 
principal  towns. 

HDGKNIlonF,  a  vtll;ige  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
reg.  I.iegnits  IS  m.  W..S.\V.  .S.igao.  Pup.  l.ldo.  It 
h.is  In  Its  vicinity  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of 
copiM'r  and  lead. 

IKlC.I.IPOOit.  Si-e  ninfiM  t.ronK. 
IIO(iN<»It,  imarit.  town  .ui!  chaiM-lryof  Kngland,  co. 
Sussex,  rape  (.'hlchester,  hinid.  .Mdwick.  par.  S  Itersled, 
BCm.  S.W.  Iiy  S.  London.  Pop.  (of  tlie  whole  par.),  In 
1*421,  1,8.M  ;  IH.3I,  2,1!MI.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  lie- 
twei'n  Sel.sey  Diii  ami  WorlhlMg,  amidst  rmks  that  ex- 
tend In  a  rurving  direcliin  2  or  3  m.  Into  the  sea,  an<l 
make  it  lnacce\sll>le  except  to  the  smaller  class  of  coasting 
vesieia ;  then'  is  a  good  licach  and  every  accoinmodatioii 
for  bathing.  Previously  to  I7K(I  it  was  a  sm.ill  fishing  vll- 
Ugp,  and  tills  ia  still  tlie  occupation  of  its  r>  «|,|ciil  popu- 
lation, who  semi  their  produce  to  the  London  market. 
In  the  above  year  .sir  It.  lloMiani  commenced  liuildliig  a 
villa  luiil  some  good  lodging-houses,  hinee  which  this 
watering' plai'i'  has  e(nilliiuiil  lo  enlarge,  and  forms  a  fa- 
yourite  resort  for  those  who  seek  rellrcmeMt,  rather  than 
gali'ty,  in  occasional  change  of  scene.  It  Is  shclleri'd  on 
the  \.  Iiy  the  South  Down  hills,  a  range  exlemling  from 
Portsd'iwn  lo  Dover.  Tlie  Portsmoutli  ami  Ariimtel 
t'anal  paurs  withui  3m.  Tliere  are  I'plscopal.  Imli-  I 
IM'udent,  and  Weslev.iu  rlin|i"ls  ;  a  school.  In  wliicli  2'l 
I'll  Is  are  elollied  and  educate, I  ;  luiollier  ( Iciiinileil  liv  the 
mto  Prince«j  Charlotte)  for  ,'ii)  girls;  a  goini  hotel  and 
lu,  giny  liiaisci,  Ac,  fur  the  accommodntluii  of  vUlters. 


BOGOTA. 

The  regulation  of  the  town  is  placed  under  Commission, 
ers  (by  an  act  of  parliament),  who  meet  monthly,  and 
levy  a  duty  of  2s.  a  chaldron  on  coals,  to  defray  the  ex. 
penses  of  repairing  roads,  \c.  Weekly  markets  are  held 
m  a  spacious  modern  market-place,  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  and  an  .annual  fair  on  the  Ath  and  6th  of  Julv 
DOGOUOIKHOF,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov 
Kh.arkof,  cap.  distr.,on  the  Merlo,  00  m.  N.E.  Poltava* 
lat.  ."iOO  2*  N.,  long.  35°  SO'  K.  Pop.  6,800.  It  is  sur-' 
rounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  tanning  and  dressing  leather,  and 
making  it  up  into  I)oot8  and  shoes ;  they  also  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle,  hides,  &c. 

IlOtiOKODITSK,  a  town  of  Itu.ssia  m  Europe,  gov. 
Tula,  cap.  distr.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lesnoi-Oupert 
and  the  Vi.arkova,  40  m.  S.S.E.  Tula.  Pop.  5,000 
It  has  a  royal  castle  and  four  churches.  The  country 
round  is  productive  of  corn,  hemp,  llax,and  honey,  which 
form  the  principal  objects  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 

HOCiOI'A  (formerly  Snnfa  Ft  tie  Bogota),  a  city  of 
Colombia,  of  w  liich  it  Is  the  cap.  and  the  scat  of  the  go- 
vernment,  on  an  elevated  plateau  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Chingasa,  .s.fil.'i  ft.  alxive  the  level  of  the  sea ;  225  m,  K 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  .'lO  m.  K.  the  river  Magdalena,  6.5  m 
S.K,  llouda,  and  131  m.  N.K.  Ncyva;  lat.  4037'  N.,  long" 
74^'  iC  W.     Pop.  from  30,000  to  40,000.     Owing  to  iti 
elevation,  the  city  enjoys  a  fine  and  equable  temperature  • 
the  climate,  iiowever,  is  exceedingly  humid,  tliough  not 
unhealthv.     The   first    appearance  of  the  town    from 
the  N.W.   is    very    imposing:    being   built   on    risin? 
ground,  it  forms  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  .ind  the  white 
towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the  monasteries  of  Mont- 
serrat  and  Uuadalupe  are  seen  seated  on   lofty  peaks 
behind  it.     Streets  generally  narrow,  but  regular,  inter, 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  some  having  a 
strc.mi  of  water  constantly  Howing  down  the  middle; 
all  of  them  are  paved,  and  tlie  principal  ones  have  f'ooti 
paihs.     The  chief  street,  or  Calle  Heal,  has  at  its  extre. 
inity  the  plafti  mni/or,  or  principal  square,  where  the 
market  is  held  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  cathedr.'U,  the  palace 
of  the  president,  custom-house,  &c.     Bogota  being  sub. 
ject  to  freiiuent  cirthquakcs,  the  houses  are  low,  with 
thick  walls ;  elegance  being  commonly  sacrificed  to  solid. 
ity.     Nearly  half  the  area  of  the  city  is  occupied  Iiy  re. 
lluious  structures  ;   there  are  20  -hitrchcs,  lM!sides  tlin 
cathedral,  9  monasteries,  and  3  nunneries ;  and  four-sixths 
of  the  houses  in  Bogota  are  said  to  belong  to  them.    The 
eathednd,  liiiilt  in  1814,  and  distinguished  by  the  8im|ili. 
city  of  its  interior,  wiis  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  In 
\X!n.     Most  of  the  other  churches  are  more  remarkable 
for  gorgeousncss  and  gilding  tlian  for  taste;  gems  are 
lavished  in  profusion  upon  the  st.atnes.     The  palace  of 
the  former  viceroys  of  New  (iranada,  now  occupied  lij 
the  president  of  the  reimblic,  cm  boast  no  architerturiil 
beauty.     The  "  palace  of  the  deputies  "  is  a  large  house 
at  the  corner  of  a  street,  the  under  story  of  which  Is.  or 
at  least  was  a  fi-w  years  ago,  "  let  out  In  shoiis  for  the 
sale  of  brandy  ! "     The  "  palace  of  the  senate ''  consists 
of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
The  mint  is  a  large  pl.ain  building.    There  arc  three  spti 
of  barracks,  t»(i  qiiarlelt,  and  an  artillery  dep<it,  where 
all  military  equipments  are  made,  and  articles  of  i'.iini. 
iieaii  manufiM'tiire  repaired;  some  of  the  con  vents  have 
hospitals  .attached,  but  tiiey  are  wretchedly  eondiutcd, 
and  very  dirty.     It  has  a  university  and  three  colleges, 
the  prineip.d  of  which  lielongs  to  the  ,Iesuits ;  a  school  of 
chemistry  iuui  mineralogy;  a  Lancastrian  school  on  tlie 
uiost  illHiral  girinelples ;   a  national  academy  ;  a  public 
lllirary,   &c.      There  is  a  theatre,  a  well-consfniricil 
building,  .and  well  attended ;  but  the  performances  are 
bad.     'I'he  private  houses  In  Bogota  arc  constriu  led  of 
sun  drieil  brick,  whitewashed,  and  tiled:  latterly  llii-|r 
style  has  Im'cii  considerably  Improved.     Beams  are  now 
coiiei-ali'd  by  a  celling:  glass  has  Iven  intriHliiced  Into, 
and  barrieaili's  removed  from,  the  windows  ;  the  stmt 
doors  are  licttcr  painted,  and  light  balconies  have  Ih'kiiii 
lo  supersede  enorm<ius  and  heavy  galleries.     In  general, 
the  houses  are  built  with  a  court  In  the  centre,  riiiind 
«  hieh  runs  a  gallery  or  a  covered  terrace.    The  furniture 
is  simple  ;  but  Kiiropean  car|icts  and  other  maniifactiiirt 
are  now  in  very  general  use.     Tliere  are  no  chiiiiiipji, 
stoves  only  biing  used.      In  the  principal   streets,  the 
ground  floors  are  oreupied  by  shops  ;  these  are,  hnwivpt, 
dirty  and  dark,  and  the  only  admission  for  daylight  is  Iiy 
the  door.     Almost  every  Inhabitant,  not  in  tlie  employ 
of  government.  In  the  1  hurih,  or  in  the  army,  is  a  bho|>- 
kei'per.    "  Sejtted  upon  his  counter,  smoking  incess.uilly, 
anil  giving  laconic  answers  to  his  customers,  tlie  Cnlom- 
biaii   mercliaiit   in    ni.itiy   respects    resembles    those  nf 
Smyrn,!  or  .Mcppo."     Bogota  c:innot  lioast  of  ten  iniT- 
chants  who  can  io,nniand  lllii.tHKl  pl.istres,  nor  of  live  in- 
ilhiiliials  living  upon  a  revenue  of  that  amount,    Tht 
most  eominoii  Incomes  are  from  .'i.tKNI  to  III.IMMI  pi  ivlrri, 

file  city  is  very  b.ully  lighted;   there  are  11 moo 

'.rwi'is  ;  ami  tliclillh  being  ea>t  Into  the  streams  that  run 
llirough  tlie  itreels,  renders  thi'iii  Inli'itious.  (Iwlnf|l0 
the  Bcaulinesa  of  the  population,  an  I  the  want  ufcv 
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rlages,  some  of  the  streets  are  overgrown  with  gr.iss. 
The  market  Is  well  and  cheaply  supplied  with  provisions ; 
but  European  manufactures  arc  said  to  be  extravagantly 
dear.  There  are  no  carts  or  vehicles  of  any  description, 
traffic  being  carried  on  exclusively  by  mules.  The  envi. 
rons  of  Bogota  are  agreeable,  but  little  frequented  ;  the 
favourite  promenades  being  the  alanifria,  or  public  walk, 
at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  town  ;  and  the  two  princi- 
pal streets,  along  which  gentlemen  may  often  be  seen 
riding  at  full  gallop  on  wretched  horses,  bedizened  with 
jnid,  and  glittering  in  military  uniforms,  "  some  with 
round  hats  ornamented  with  plumes  of  feathers,  others 
vith  cocked  ones,  and  a  siill  greater  number  wearing 
shakos  and  helmets."  The  costume  of  the  females  is  still 
more  peculiar.  Hich  and  poor  dress  alike  out  of  doors : 
the  mantilla  is  worn  ;  a  piece  of  blue  cloth  envelopes  the 
head,  and  covers  all  the  features  excepting  the  eyes,  reach- 
ing to  the  waist ;  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  broail- 
brlmmed  beaver  hat.  The  women  of  Ilo^ota  are  genc- 
r,iily  .icknowlcdged  to  be  handsome ;  their  complexions 
arc  fair  and  clear ;  their  physiognomy  is  Spanish,  'i'liey 
nre  however  accused  nf  being  great  intrijiuantcs,  and 
very  severe  strictures  have  been  iiasaed  upon  them  by 
tnivi'llers.  Visiting,  evening  parti('.«.  b.-ills,  masquerades, 
anil  rcligicius  processions,  are  tlieir  chief  amusements; 
its  bull-tights,  cock-liglits,  the  theatre,  and  gambling,  are  i 
tlinse  of  the  men. 

Itogota  was  founded  by  Gonz.ilo  Xlmcnes  de  Quesada, 
v'lio  built  12  huts  here  in  I.'i3ts ;  in  \fiM  it  was  created  a 
cily,  anil  made  the  seat  of  a  royal  audiencia;  and  in 
l.Wl  advanced  to  the  honours  of  a  metropolitan  see.  It 
wa.s  tlie  capital  of  New  liranada,  while  a  colony  of  Spain  j 
,1  ilistinction  which,  since  the  war  of  liberation,  it  has 
changed  for  the  greater  one  it  at  present  enjoys,  as  the 
liiMii  city  of  a  free  state.  (Mod.  ?V«ti.  xxvil.  311—327.; 
Balhi.  3<lcdit.,  &c.) 

IlOGW'.ANtiOLA,  an  inl.  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Bi'niial,  8  m.  N.E.  Moorshedal)ad;  ^11.24"  21' N.,  long. 
8«^  ilC  E.  It  is  built  entirely  of  bamboo,  mats,  and 
thatcli  i  but  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  from 
hcnre  the  cap.  of  the  district  is  chiefly  supplied  with 
grain. 

ItOH  Allif,  a  town  of  Fr.ince,  d^p.  .Msne,  cap.  c.inton, 
K  111.  N.N.E.  St.  (Juentin.  Pop.  3,3!I3.  It  has  a 
fabric  of  (ierman  clucks  u  carillon,  and  produces  sliawls, 
gauzes,  &c. 

l)(illKMI.\  (fJerm.  Holimcn,  Boh.  Cxech)  (Kingdo.m 
111'),  an  inland  country,  occupying  the  centre  of  Europe, 
anil  I'orining  an  important  portion  of  the  Austrian  ein- 
|iiri'.  bi'tween  lat.  4s" 34'  and  TiPS'  N.,  and  long.  12°  5' 
aiul  l(;'-'4r>'  !■;.,  having  N.K.  Prussian  Silesia,  N.  and 
N.W.  Saxony,  S.W.  Kavaria,  and  S.  and  S.E.  the  arch- 
ituiliy  of  Austria  and  Moravia.  .Shape,  an  irregular 
rlioinlioiil ;  greatest  length,  E.aiid  W.,  2(10  m. ;  greatest 
bmiilth,  N.  to  S.,  ,70  ni.  The  area,  pop.,  lic., according 
to  tlie  Austrian  Sutiunat  KncycloiiaUia,  are  as  ful- 
liiws ;— 
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Dm,  In  KC^.  tlie  pop.  hail  increasLiI  to  I.ISM.Mil  (»n<(\ 
p  'ilU.) ;  and  in  IM37the  pop.  of  Prague,  i'.r  the  garrison, 
till' Inlialiitaiits  of  the  I'ltaili'l,  and  tlie  kt rangers  in  tlie 
to»n,  ,iini.iiiite«l  to  107 ..ViK.  (.S'ci'  PiiAiiri!  ) 

Miniiitdini,  Ifc. — lliihemin  Is  a  basin,  surrounilcil  on 
prny  side  by  inoiintnln-rangi's,  which  In  some  iiart»  rise 
tniiim.'mls  ol  \(K)()ft.  In  height.  From  the  Mrhtcl(.'e- 
Wrui'  (|iine.inoiinluln«),  near  the  W.  extremity,  the 
iliiiin  called  the  Ern-chlrge  (ore  mountaliisl  riin»  N.K., 
f'TiiiIng  the  boundary  between  liohemia  and  Saxony,  as 
fur  in  the  exit  of  the  Kibe  from  the  first- mentioned 
riiinilry.  The  hl)!he«l  point  nf  this  range  is  the  Scliwar/- 
wnld,  nlioiit  4.01(1 1^.  alHive  the  sen  ;  parallel  iO  it  i.s  the 
Milti'lKi'liirgi-  (iiililland  mountains),  wliirh  runs  as  far 
M  till'  1.  bank  ofthe  I'.lbe.  prom  the  r.  bank  of  the  l'',|l)e, 
K.iinil  SI'!,,  I'linnlng  (n  part  the  frontier  ngninst  Prussia, 
tiinaicrli's  iif  chains  eiilillcd  suef'tslvoly  the  I.aimlticr, 


Iser,  ntesen  (giant)  and  Sudetengeblrge,  the  loftiest 
poin  tof  which,  the  Snout-cap,  ia  from  5,2(X)  to  5,400  ft. 
in  height.  The  S.W.  border  Is  formed  by  the  Biihmer- 
wald,  or  Bohemian  forest  mountains,  included  in  the 
Hercvnian  forest  of  the  ancients,  and  a  branch  from 
the  Fichtelgebirge :  they  are  wild  and  precipitous,  and 
contrast  remarkably  with  the  Moravian  chain  <n  the  S.E., 
which  is  of  gentle  ascent,  varying  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft. 
in  height,  and  separating  the  aflluents  of  the  Elbe  from 
those  of  the  Danube.  Within  these  boundaries,  Bohemia 
presents  an  undulating  surface,  with  an  inclination  for 
the  most  part  towards  the  N. :  its  hills  are  sometime! 
steep,  and  even  precipitous ;  but  rising  generally  no 
higher  than  about  500  or  000  ft.  above  the  level  or  the 
sea. 

Rivers Bohemia  forms,  in  fact,  an  elevated  plateau, 

sloping  towards  the  N.,  and  drained  by  the  Ell)e,  which 
traverses  two  thirds  of  its  breadth,  and  receives  the 
numerous  brooks  and  strciims  that  descend  from  its  lofty 
barriers.  The  sources  of  this  great  river  are  in  the  Kle- 
scngebirgc  mountains,  whence  it  descends,  in  a  S.  direc- 
tion, to  Pardubitz,  and  thence  W.  as  far  as  Melnik, where, 
after  receiving  the  Moldau,  it  becomes  navigable.  In  its 
course  to  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  it  is  joined  besides  by 
the  Adier,  at  Konigingriitz,  the  Iser,  and  the  Eger : 
the  Wattawa,  Sasawa,  Beraunka,  and  I.uschnitz,  fall 
into  the  Moldau  before  its  junction  with  the  Elbe. 
The  Moldau  is  navigable  from  lludweis,  and  an  iron  rail- 
way between  that  town  and  I.inz,  on  the  Danube,  com. 
pleted  in  1824,  forms  a  connecting  link  of  a  grand  water 
communication  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Black  Sea.  This  spirited  undertaking  was,  until  lately, 
the  longest  railroad  in  f^uropc  ;  but  it  is  only  adapted  to 
carriages  drawn  by  horses,  and  having  to  pass  over  con- 
siderable heights,  which  occasion  much  difficulty  and 
exjiensc  in  transporting  goods,  the  adv.intages  it  aflbrded 
were  insullicient  to  ilivert  the  course  of  trade  into 
this  new  channel,  and  it  has  proved  an  unprofitable 
speculation. 

Minerals, — The  mineral  riches  of  Bohemia  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  value.  Prom  the  13th  to  tbo 
17th  centuries,  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
were  obtained ;  the  first  is  now,  however,  no  longer 
met  with,  except  occisionally  in  small  quantities,  in  the 
beds  of  some  of  the  streams  ;  but  above  20,000  marks  of 
silver  are  still  obtiUned  annually  from  the  lead  mines. 
The  latter  produce  about  60,0(.0  cwts.  a  year  of  lead  and 
litharge.  Iron  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  the  prmluit  is  but  trilling,  not  exceeding  from  15,000 
to  20,(100  tonsa  year.  There  are  also  tin  mines  (the  only 
ones  in  the  Austrian  dominions),  with  mines  of  coppi^r, 
zinc,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  cobalt,  &c.  Coal  is  pretty  alnin- 
bant,  partlcul.irl)^  i/i  the  N.  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  produce  which  has  increased  very  rapidiv  of  late 
years,  is  now  probably  little  under  B0,(XK)  or  IO(i,000  toni 
a  year.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  mineral  springs  ; 
those  of  Tiiplitz,  Carlsbad,  Sedlitz,  &c.,  having  a  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  About  soo.tKHl  bottles  of  water  fr<«m 
these  springs  are  said  to  be  annually  exported.  All 
the  salt  used  In  Bohemia  is  imported.  The  working  of 
the  mines  Is  superintended  by  two  mining  commissions, 
at  .loachinistbal  and  Przibram.  Under  these  are  23 
inferior  mining  courts,  imd  branches,  the  miners  havlni: 
their  own  codes  of  law  and  especial  courts  of  justice ;  tlie 
whole  is  controlled  by  a  department  of  the  ministry 
of  Huiince    at  Vienna. 

Climnte  very  healthy  ;  hut,  from  the  elevation  of  the 
country,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  cold.  In  the  moun- 
tainous r-glons,  the  snow,  which  otU'ii  lies  I'J  ft,  deep, 
does  not  disa)i|ii'ar  until  April ,  the  mildest  climate  is 
that  of  the  valley  of  the  I'.llie.  At  Prague  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  ye.ir  is  about  47°  Falir.  The  pre- 
valent winds  are  westerly. 

Soil,  Aiirieullure,li;f.  —  The  soil  of  Bohemia  consists 
prinilpally  of  a  clayey  loam,  but  In  parts  sandy  loams  and 
sand  jireiloniinate.  In  some  of  the  mountainous  circles 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  waste  land ;  but,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the  valleys  are  very  fertile.  Tlie  lincst  land  is  in 
theViicle  of  Saaz.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom, 
amounting  to  20,2H5  Eng.  sq.  ni.,  or  12,982,000  Eng.  acres, 
It  is  estimated  that  ll,liAll,li73  acres  arc  under  culture  or 
otherwise  productive,  being  distributed  as  follows :  — 
Arable  lands,  S,:'i32.ft00  acres  ;  common  pasture  lands, 
8(')'.l,r>ia  lu-res  i  woods,  :i,.'t"J3,2l5  acres;  vineyards,  G.S.W 
acres  ;  meadows  and  gardens,  338,1130  acres  ;  the  rest 
being  barren  mountains,  Water,  roads,  and  other  un- 
cultivable  lands.  Here,  as  In  id  1  the  rest  of  Germany, 
rye  forms  the  principal  crop,  and  next  to  it  U  oats,  and 
then  barley  and  wheat.  The  produce  of  each  description 
of  grain  has  been  estimated  at :  —  Itye,  2,l20,,'i(l8  qrs.  > 
oats,  I.7a!),7''i3i|rs.;  barley,  S77,.V18  qrs. ;  wheat,  3!»*,1.'>I4 
qrs.  {Itetkey's  lliitidel's  Lexicon,  and  ant},  p.  239.)  t 
but  we  hate  no  doubt  that  this  estimate  Is  h(i|ow  tlio 
mark  ;  anil,  in  fact,  the  estimate  In  the  National  Ency- 
eloimdia  makes  the  |irodiiet  of  rye  15,0()0,(HI0irctiun,  or 
about  3.'.>.MI,000  (|rs.,  and  so  with  the  other  crops. 

Potatoes  uiu  now  very  extensively  cultivatoa,  partlctH 
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larly  in  the  mountainous  dlttrictt,  where  They  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Flax  and  hemp 
arc  principal  objects  of  attention,  and  aupply  tlio  material 
for  the  staple  Industry  of  the  country.  liops,  which  are 
excellent,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  about 
12,00(1  cwt.  being  annually  exported  to  Bavaria  only. 
The  culture  of  beet-root,  with  a  view  to  the  mnnutncture 
of  sugar,  has  of  late  years  increased  very  rapidly ;  so  much 
•o  that,  in  IH;tH,  no  fewer  than  87  fabrics  of  beet-root 
lugar  were  in  operation.  The  export  of  fruit  from  the 
circle  of  Lcitmeriti  only  has  in  some  years  amounted  to 
6J,000  cwt.  Some  wine  is  made,  but  the  quality  is  very 
Inferior  ;  and  beer  Is  the  national  beverage.  ITic  stock 
of  horses,  in  IKIl,  was  estimated  at  about  144,000;  of 
homed  cattle,  at  074,000;  and  of  sheep,  at  l,.ViO,000. 
Until  recently,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  stock 
husbandry ;  latterly,  however,  considerable  effiirts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  breeds,  and  these  have  been 
very  successful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sheep. 
The  supply  of  cattle  is  inadequate  for  the  consumption  ; 
and  there  L<  annually  a  large  Importation  from  Poland 
and  Hungary. 

On  the  whole,  agriculture  in  Bohemia,  though  a  good 
deal  Improved,  Is  still  in  a  very  backward  state.  This, 
no  doubt.  Is  ascribable  to  a  variety  of  causes  ;  but  prin- 
cipally, perhaps,  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  want  of  leases.  Most  of  the  land  is  parcelled  out 
Into  immense  estates ;  and  these  are  cultivated,  either 
by  peasants  employed  by,  and  working  on  account  of,  the 
landlord,  or  by  petty  occupiers,  paying  a  labour  rent  for 
their  land.  Mr.  Gleig  has  given  some  nirlous  details  in 
reference  to  this  sulijcct  in  his  Travels  in  (Germany, 
Bohemia,  &e.  "  Of  large  towns,"  says  he,  "  there  seems 
to  Ih\  in  llohemla,  very  few  ;  but  every  vale  and  strath  is 
crowded  with  human  dwellings  ;  village  succeeding  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  treading  on  hamlet,  with  the  most  re- 
markable fecundity.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  strain 
your  eyes  in  vain  iii  search  of  those  species  of  habitations 
which  give  to  our  Knglish  landscapes  their  pwuliar 
charm.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  all  lloheniia —  I  ques- 
tion whether  there  be  in  all  tiermany  —  as  a  park  ;  and  as 
to  di'tachcd  rarm-houscs,  they  are  totally  unknown.  The 
nobility  inhabit  what  tliey  term  scliliisses,  that  Is  to  say, 
castles  or  palaces,  whuh  are  Invariably  planted  down 
cither  in  the  very  heart  of  a  town  or  large  village,  or  at 
most  a  gun-shot  removed  from  it.  No  sweeping  mea- 
dows surround  them  with  their  tasteful  swells,  their 
umbrageous  covers,  and  lordly  avenues  ;  no  deer  troop 
from  glade  to  glade,  or  cluster  in  groups  round  the  stem 
of  simie  giant  o.'ik,  their  favourite  haunt  f.>r  ages.  But 
up  to  the  very  hall-door,  or  at  least  to  the  foundiiUons  of 
the  wall  which  girdles  In  the  court- yard,  perhaps  twelve 
or  twenty  feet  wide,  the  plough  regularly  p»sses.     A 

Sardcn,  the  grafi  generally  possesses,  and  his  taste  in 
oweri  Is  g<Hxl ;  but  it  almost  always  happens  that  his 
very  garden  affords  no  prlvaty,  and  that  his  flowers  are 
hudduMl  together  within  some  narrow  s)>ace,  perhaps  in 
the  very  court-yard  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  as 
alone  dividing  his  mansion  fk^om  the  o]>en  and  cultivated 
Held).  With  respect,  again,  to  the  condition  of  the 
cultivators,  that  is,  in  all  respects,  to  difTerent  from  the 
■late  of  our  agricultural  gentlemen  at  home,  that,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  saying  over  again  what  has  been  staled  a 
thous.'ind  limes  already,  I  must  dcscril>e  it  at  length. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no  class  of  persons  in 
Hoheinia  corresponding  to  our  llniilish  farmer.  NolHxIy 
hires  land  In  order  to  make  a  pniHt  out  of  it,  at  least 
nobody  fur  such  a  purpose  hires  a  large  tr.ict  of  land  ;  but 
each  Individual  cultivates  his  own  est.ate,  whether  it  bo 
of  wide  or  of  narrow  extent.  Thus  the  grafT,  or  iirince, 
though  he  be  the  owner  iH'an  entire  circle,  Is  yet  the  only 
farmer  within  that  circle.  He  does  not  let  an  acre  of 
ground  to  a  tenant ;  hut  having  built  what  he  conceives 
to  lie  an  a(le<|Uale  number  of  lioiierin-himses,  he  plants  in 
eiu'h  of  thcM!  a  Imiier-man,  and  p.iys  him  for  tilling  the 
groiuiil.  These  Imuerin -houses,  again,  are  nil  clusti^red 
together  into  viliagei,  so  that  tlie  buuerman  is  never 
without  an  aliiiiul;mt  society  adapted  to  liii  tastes  ;  and 
very  happily,  all>cit  very  rudely,  his  iliiys  and  nights  np- 
jH'ar  to  UP  »|>ent. 

"  The  land  In  Bohemia  does  not,  however,  belong  ex- 
clusively to  any  order  in  the  community.  Many  boiier- 
nien  are  owners  of  their  farms,  some  of  them  to  the 
ext«'nt  of  loOacres  and  more ;  while  almost  every  township 
has  Its  territories,  which,  like  the  noble's  estate,  are  culti- 
vated fur  the  h<-neflt  iif  the  burgh.  But  in  all  cases  It  is 
the  owner,  and  nut  the  cultivator,  to  whmn  the  iiroceeds 
of  tlie  harvest  belong.  These  are.  Indeed,  gHthered  in 
and  housed  for  him  hy  his  representatives,  wTin,  In  addi- 
tion to  some  fixed  money  payments,  for  the  most  p.irt 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  ciiw  or  two  im  the  wastes 
belonging  to  the  manor  ;  but  all  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
converting  his  gr.iln  into  inoniy  atinches  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil."  (li.  I!l. ) 

But  though  by  far  the  Irirger  portlen  of  the  land  he 


cultivated  In  the  w,ty  descrlliiil,  by  hireil  labour,  tllll  it  Is 
certain  that  a  good  deal  Is  let  in  Bohemia,  as  in  all  simi 


larly  situated  countries,  not  for  moncT  or  a  quantitv  nf 
produce,  but  for  a  certain  amount  of  labour  to  be  per- 
lormed  on  the  estate  of  the  lord,  which  amount  is  regu. 
lated  by  a  law  called  the  Roboth-patent.  Mr.  Keeve,  in 
his  instructive  Sketches  of  Bohemia,  has  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  relation  subsisting  t>etween  the  lords 

and  those  occupying  their  estates,  under  this  system : 

"  The  subjects,  as  they  are  termed,  are  all  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  estates  ;  the  lord  collects  the  king's 
taxes,  liesides  his  own  dues,  and  sends  an  annual  supply 
of  recruits  to  the  imperial  army.  He  has  the  power  of 
expelling  misdemeanants  from  his  estate,  and  he  exercises 
a  certain  control  over  his  subjects  ;  but  the  pcisants  are 
by  no  means  attached  to  the  soil  i  and  they  may  always 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  against  their  lord,  with  a 
proverbial  certainty  (such  is  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment) of  gaining  their  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lord  represents  the  government  to  his  peasants,  and  the 
peasants  to  the  government ;  and  whilst  he  is  accountable 
to  the  justice  of  the  country,  he  has  It  in  his  power  to 
exercise  a  beneficent  influence  over  the  lower  orders, 
Ileprovldes  for  their  instruction ;  he  introduces  improve- 
ments, and  encourages  tr.ide;  he  Increases  their  commer- 
cial relations ;  he  arbitrates  in  their  disputes ;  and  In  prn- 
portion  to  his  fiilQlment  or  neglect  of  these'  functions, 
the  estate  is  prosperous  or  poor.  It  often  happens  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry  have  acquired  a  purely  German 
character,  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Austrian 
government,  but  very  much  opposed  to  the  national 
spirit  and  national  wants  of  the  Bohemian  people.  All 
the  ancient  seigiiorlal  rights  which  were  not  legalised  and 
regulated  by  Joseph  II.,  as  the  Iloboth  dues,  &c.,  were 
abolished  by  th.1t  monarch.  But  the  tradition  of  femi.ii 
.attaoliment  and  of  feudal  obedience  still  exists  amongst 
the  people  :  thus,  although  the  consent  of  the  lord  is  not 
leg.tlly  rt^uired  to  n  marriage  between  his  peasants,  it  is 
generally  .asked,  and   considered    indispensable.     'The 

iiossesslons  of  some  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  are  Immense ; 
,'rince  Schwartzenherg  owns  one  eighth  of  the  country ; 
and  the  estates  once  held  by  the  great  Wallenstein  were 
so  vast  as  to  have  formed  the  appanage  of  six  great  fami- 
lies after  his  death  and  attainder."  (Metropolitan  Mae., 
April,  1837.) 

Hence  the  condition  of  estates,  and  nf  the  population 
upon  them,  depends  more,  perh.ips.  In  this  than  in  any 
other  country,  on  the  ccmduct  of  the  lords.  Wherever 
the  lattiT  arc  liberal  and  intelligent,  the  estate  has  an 
improved  appearance,  and  the  Inh.ib.  are  contented, 
Inilustrlous.  and  thriving.  Unluckily,  however,  the 
bulk  of  the  landlords,  like  the  occupiers  of  their  estates, 
are  strongly  attachetl  to  routine  pr.ictices,  and  to  those 
feudal  privileges  which,  while  they  oppress  and  degrade 
the  peasantry,  impoverish  the  lordf. 

Here,  as  in  most  other  countries,  industry  flourishes 
most  where  it  has  to  contend  with  the  greatest  dilli. 
culties.  The  rich  level  lands  of  Bohemia,  inste?j|  of 
iM'ing  the  best,  are  the  worst  cultiv.-tted.  The  occupiers 
of  the  mountainous  and  poorer  districts  display,  speak- 
ing generally,  not  only  the  greatest  Industry;  but  the 
greatest  skill,  and  the  most  Improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. 

The  forests,  as  .Mroady  seen,  are  very  extensive: 
they  iire  mostly  situated  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  kliiji. 
dnm,  and  especially  in  the  district  of  I'rarhin.  'I'hcv 
are  estimated  to  yield  annually  above  ',2,00(),0(K)  cubic 
tkthoms  of  wood. 

Mdiinfuclures.  —  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  nf 
Moravia,  Bohemia  has  long  been  the  most  ci'leliralcil 
of  all  the  Austrian  states  fur  its  manufactures.  At  this 
moment  it  produces  the  finest  linens  and  linen  yarn  if 
any  country  in  Kurope.  Spinning  is  the  universal  and 
favourite  employment  of  (he  women  t  and  no  fewer  ihan 
M)0,000  femali's  are  said  to  prosecute  it  ns  a  subsidiary 
business  I  Macliines  for  spinning  have,  however.  Ihiii 
Introduced  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
Ih'  aiile  to  undersell  the  yarn  produced  by  the  hand. 
About  .'■".'i.lKiO  hands  are  supposed  to  be  emi>loy«i  in 
liuen  wearing  ;  and  the  total  annual  value  of  Uie  nrn. 

Ini'Inding  that  of  laiv. 


duce  of  tills  iiranch  of  Indiistr' 
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branch  of  Indust.v  is  said,  however,  to  been  the  defllne, 
in  ciinsequenee  of  ihe  growth  of  the  cotton  manufactiirr. 
According  to  the  National  Kncyclopeedia,  Sd.lMMl  indi. 
vidnals  are  employeu  In  hand-spinning,  exclusive  of 
those  emplo)i'd  in  the  fartorics,  which  are  niimnroiK ; 
IM.dOO  hands  are  said  to  be  employed  In  th"  hosiery 
liepartment  of  the  trade.  There  are  about .«/()  hiearli. 
log  establishments  in  full  work,  and  the  manufartiirenf 
iiotasli  is  very  considerable.  The  woollen  inaiiiinicturi' 
Is  very  extensive :  in  spinning  only,  (Wi.lHNI  haiidi  arc 
said  to  be  engaged;  ai<  I  in  weaving,  fWim  |.'i,i»ill  I'l 
in,(Kin;  the  weaving  of  wuiillen  stockings  cmphiys  from 
'.2,(MKI  to  a.ilK)  hoiiils.  The  hat-innkers,  Airricri,  Arc,  are 
estimated  at  aliont  I  ,'2011 ;  and  (he  leathermaimfai'turertsl 
4.(10(1.  There  are  about  HH)  paper-mills  ;  and  the  fm- 
|M'rial  tobacco  manufactory  at  Siallitz  supplies  the  wtiolt 
country  with  Uiat  arttile,  (hrotigh  Uie  agency  uf  ihuti 
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7,000  retail  »hops.  The  manufacture  of  motals  and 
minerals,  and  of  beet-root  sugar,  has  already  been 
alluded  to. 

But  of  all  the  Bohemian  manufactures  none  is  nearly 
so  well  known  in  foreign  countries  as  that  of  glass, 
Bohemian  glass  is  not  so  pure  as  that  of  England  or 
France;  but  the  art  of  staining,  painting,  and  gilding 
glass,  is  much  better  understood  th!>re  than  in  this 
country,  and  articles  of  Bohemian  manufacture  are  un- 
equalled in  point  of  lightness  and  richness  of  appear- 
ance. It  is  protKible,  however,  were  it  not  for  the 
weight  of  the  duties  laid  on  glass  in  this  country,  and 
the  troublesome  regulations  connected  with  their  assess- 
ment, that  we  should  soon  become  formidable  rivals 
of  the  Bohemians,  even  in  those  departments  in  which 
they  appear  at  present  to  have  the  greatest  supe- 
riority. 

Altogether,  it  is  said  that  from  l-6th  to  l-4th  part  of 
tliB  inhab.  of  Bohemia  are  engaged  In  manufactures. 
But  then  it  is  material  to  observe  that  all  the  hand- 
spinners  and  weavers  combine  with  their  business  that 
uf  cultivators  of  patches  of  land,  and  other  employ- 
ments. We  believe,  too,  that  the  cotton  trade  of  Bo- 
liemia,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Austria,  is  entirely  the 
creation  of  prohibitions  and  oppressive  duties  on  foreign 
ftulfs  and  yarn ;  and  that,  were  these  repealed,  or  mate- 
rially modilied,  the  manufacture  would  be  involved  in 
the  greatest  difficulties. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  capital,  many  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  are  obliged  to  engage  in  manufactures. 
Thus,  Prince  Kinsky,  and  Counts  Harrach  and  Buc- 
qiioy,  are  the  greatest  glass  manufacturers ;  Prince 
Aiiersbcrg  manufactures  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  co- 
lii'irs ;  Count  Urbna  and  Prince  W'indizhgratz,  tin 
plates ;  Count  Thun,  porcelain ;  Prince  Lobkowltz, 
earthenware  ;  Prince  Wallenstein  and  others,  licet- 
nint  sugar,  &c.  It  is  clear  that  manufactures  carried 
on  under  such  i  uspices  must  be  more  expensive  and 
less  improved  than  if  they  were  carried  on  by  indi- 
viihiaU  dependent  upon  them. 

Hnccs  of  People Of  the  4,000.000  people  In  Bohemia, 

nearly  3,IK)0,000  are  Czeches,  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  the 
rest  Germans  and  Jews.  The  Germans,  to  the  amount 
of!HK),()(K),  principally  Inhabit  the  capital  and  the  circles 
nf  Klbogen,  Saaz,  I.citmeritz,Bidschnw,  and  Konigratz, 
In  tliese  circles  German  is  the  more  prevalent  Ian- 
i;u:ige,  though  even  in  them  Bohemian  is  the  verna- 
cular tongue  of  the  Irwer  classes,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
niiildle  classes,  and  even  of  the  higher  ranks  in  other 
parts.  The  German  pop.  is  more  industrious,  intelligent, 
aiul  enterprising  than  the  Slavonic.  The  Jews  have  been 
settled  in  Bohemia  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  Here,  as 
in  other  cnimtries,  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  pecuniary  transactions ;  and  they  are  also  extensively 
rng.iged  in  the  business  of  distilling  and  brewing. 

Itiligion.  —  Notwithstanding  Bohemia  may  be  truly 
said  to  lie  the  cradle  of  the  Keformatlon,  and  the  deter- 
mined and  long-continued  stand  her  inhabitants  made  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  l)y  liuss  and  his 
fuilnwers,  she  is  now  become  onu  of  the  principal  strong- 
hdiiU  of  Catholicism.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  Bo- 
hemians has  been  entirely  subdued ;  and  they  h.ive  lie- 
cnnie  amongst  the  most  bigotted  and  superstitious  ad- 
lierents  of  a  faith  imposed  on  them  by  the  sword  of  the 
ronqueror  and  the  rack  and  gibbet  of  the  inquisitor. 
Nowliere,  perhaps,  is  the  miserable  trumpery  of  relics 
and  saints'  days  lielil  in  such  veneratiim.  Ueligion  here 
has  not  been  employed  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
or  improve  the  morals  ;  but  t»  darken  the  one,  and  to 
pervert  iind  debase  the  other.  The  more  intelligent  part 
of  tlie  nop.,  disgusted  with  its  ceremonies,  have  taken 
refuge  In  scepticism ;  but  the  great  bulk  uf  the  people 
belli've  what  they  are  tohl,  and  forsake  the  altars  of 
llirist  to  prostrate  themselves  bi'fore  those  of  St.  John 
of  Neponuiek  !  The  church  hierarchy  consists  of  an 
arrhhisliop  (of  Prague),  'A  bishops,  7  deans  of  chapters, 
with  numerous  canons,  II  arclideaciins,  \Xi  deacons, 
l,|i)7  parish  luul  ^>().^  minor  cures,  'I'liougli  the  monastic 
Institutions  were  much  diminished  liy  the  vigurotis  and 
salutary  rel'ornis  effected  by  Joseph  II.,  there  are  still  no 
fewer  than  7')  monasteries,  and  7  convents,  comprising 
nhnut  I.OiO  monks  and  IMnuns;  these  are,  however, 
«l>lilted  t4i  do  tlie  duty  of  parl.sh  clergy,  or  to  employ 
theniselves  In  educatliin.  or  In  the  care  of  the  hospitals. 

Joseph  II.  granted  full  tcderation  to  all  sorts  of  rell- 
giims.  The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  together  anKumt 
to  from  m,mv  to  7(l,(l(»((.  The  Jews,  amounting  to  nearly 
7ll,IMKi,  are  uuiUt  tlie  grand  rabhi  ai  I'ragiie. 

F.iliicaliitn.—  If  tlio  goodness  of  education  were  tn  lie 
InferriHl  fniin  the  nuniber  of  cdiieatlonal  establishments, 
Iloliemia  would  have  little  reason  to  fear  a  comparison 
witii  most  Kuropean  countries.  The  Institutions  for  its 
prinnolion  consist  of,  a  university  at  Prague ;  a  poly- 
tcelinlr  sclioiil ;  L'li  gyniiiaslums  ;  3  philosophical  semi- 
naries; ;)  iheoliigleal  seiiiiiiarles ;  I  military  academy; 
3  conventH  for  female  education ;  1  JewiHli  college ;  41) 
grainm.u  bchooli ;    '2,fiUU  Catholic,  3G  Prutvttanl,  and 


20  Jewish,  ichoott:  and  there  are  alio  ichooli  for  music 
and  drawing,  an  observatory,  and  numerous  libraries  and 
cabinets  of  natural  history,  arts,  and  sciences.  The 
Academy  of  Prague,  though  not  long  ettablished,  enjoyi 
considerable  celebrity. 

But  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  enBghtenment 
of  the  people  is  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate object  by  those  who  superintend  education  In 
Bohemia,  —  that  Is,  by  the  clergy  Their  primary  object 
is  to  maintain  the  existing  order  of  things ;  to  educate  the 
people  in  the  belief  that  the  Catholic  is  the  onlv  true 
faith  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  and  well-dis- 
posed person  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  hi* 
spiritual  and  civil  superiors  1  Such  an  education  is  better 
fitted  to  narrow  and  enslave,  than  to  expand  and  eman- 
cipate the  mind.  Any  thing  like  free  inquiry,  any  ex- 
amination Into  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligationi  of 
princes  and  subjects,  or  any  inquiry  into  the  real  sources 
of  public  wealth,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Bohemian 
academics.  The  pupils  there  are  taught  to  believe  that 
whatever  is  ordered  is  right  I  And  adding  to  such  a  sys- 
tem of  education  the  influence  of  a  rigorous  censorship  of 
the  press,  the  wonder  is  not  that  knowledge  is  at  a  low  ebb 
in  Bohemia,  but  that  it  is  so  far  advanced  as  it  really  is. 

"  The  march  of  intellect  in  Bohemia,  though  the 
schoolmaster  lie  abroad,  is  in  very  slow  time,  and,  what  is 
worse,  it  is  but  little  aided  by  the  national  pen  or  the 
national  printing-press.  As  a  proof  of  this,  1  mav  men- 
tion that  there  arc  only  10  printers  and  10  booksellers  In 
Prague ;  while  for  the  political  quid  nuncs,  there  are 
merely  published  a  couple  of  very  small  stupid  news- 
papers in  the  German  tongue,  with  other  two,  no  less 
stupid,  in  the  dialect  of  Bohemia.  The  literary  periodi- 
cals, again,  are  confined  tn  a  small  paper,  called  the 
Bohemia,  in  German,  published  thrice  a  week  ;  and  the 
Abindttnterhaltitngen,  in  Bohemian,  printed  twice  a 
week.  For  the  lovers  of  science,  art,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture,  a  journal  devoted  to  these  matters  is  pub- 
lished twice  a  year  ;  while  the  religious  world  remains 
quite  satisfied  with  one  quarterly  journal.  Such  Is  the 
limited  extent  of  the  demand  for  political,  literary,  and 
religions  information  throughout  Bohemia."  —  Strong'* 
Germani)  in  1831,  ii.  206. 

During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  the  use  of  the  Bo- 
hemian language  was  forbidden,  not  only  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  but  also  in  the  colleges  and  higher  academics. 
But,  instead  of  suppressing  the  language  of  the  people, 
this  seems  tn  have  occasioned  a  reaction  in  its  favour ; 
and  during  the  present  century  Bohemian  literature  has 
been  a  good  deal  attended  to,  and  made  considerable 
progress. 

Poor The  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  the  capital  and  principal  towns  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  in  the  towns  the  poor  are  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  No  regular  poor-rates  are,  however,  collected ; 
where  the  foundation  funds  and  voluntary  subscriptions 
do  not  suftice,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  government. 
But  the  contributions  of  the  latter  are  afforded  very 
sparingly,  and  bogging  is,  after  all,  the  great  resource  of 
the  Bohemian  pour,  as  it  must  be  of  the  poor  of  every 
country  where  a  compulsory  provision  is  not  established. 
It  is  here,  in  fact,  universal ;  and  all  travellers  are  dis- 
gusted with  the  numbers  and  importunity  of  the  men- 
dicants. 

Manners,  &c.  —  The  Bohemians  arc  p.isstonately  fond 
of  music  antl  dancing,  and  have  attained  to  great  pro- 
ficiency in  both.  The  national  airs  are  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Slowaks  of  the  N.W.  part  of  Hungary, 
and  are  generally  plaintive.  The  waltz  Is  the  favourite 
dance  ;  and  two  of  its  most  fashionable  varieties,  the 
Redownk  and  the  Galoppe,  have  been  Imrrowed  from  the 
Bohemian  peasants.  Tlie  men  arc  generally  robust  and 
well  proportioned;  and  the  women  are  (in  Germany) 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  'i'he  dispositions  of  the 
people  are  more  mercurial,  and  their  manners  more  gay, 
frank,  and  open,  than  those  of  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
How  much  soever  the  objects  of  their  veneration  may 
be  changed,  they  are  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  zealous  defenders  of  what  thejr 
believe  to  be  right  and  proper.  There  Is  a  nearly  total 
want  of  a  middle  class  — an  Intermediate  rank  between 
the  lords  and  their  vassals.  With  the  exception  of 
Prague,  there  are  no  great  towns,  none  of  those  foci 
whi^iiee  Intelligence  and  civilisation  are  diflXised  over  a 
cmiutry.  But,  however  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  Bohemian  peasant  is  most  respectable.  In 
point  of  morals,  he  Is  quite  on  a  level  with  the  peasantry 
of  tlie  other  Germanic  iiiitlons.  Crimes  of  violence  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to 
legitimate  births  is  as  1  to  H ;  but  In  the  capital  it  is  aa 
high  as  I  to  2. 

(lovernmenl,  ^c The  nobility  of  Bohemia  are  stated 

tn  lie  2,2<>0  In  iiiinilH'r,  Including  14  princes,  172  counts, 
NO  barons,  and  more  than  100  hereditary  knights  as  heads 
of  families ;  the  total  revenues  of  the  nobility  were  esti- 
mated .Ml  years  ago  at  lull  millions  of  florins,  IH.OOn.OOOt. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Estates,  which  form  4  dlvitlnub 
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vlx.  Ist,  the  prelates  ;  2d,  the  nobles  (Herm)  ;  M,  the 
knights ;  and,  4lh,  the  citizens  of  the  principal  towns, 
nothing  but  the  distribution  of  tlie  sums  ordered  by  the 
emperor  to  bo  raised,  is  discussi'd.  No  law,  liowever  It 
may  affect  the  religious,  moral,  or  material  welfare  of  the 
stAtc,  Is  ever  submitted  to  them.  A  small  minority  once 
made  a  struggle  for  some  ameliorations  of  the  existing 
system,  but  without  success.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  absolutism  of  the  emperor  ;  but  the 
nobility  arc  afraid  lest  tlunr  peculiar  privileges  should 
be  affected  by  any  change,  and  no  eillcient  reform  need 
therefore  be  expected  at  their  h.inds.  The  government 
of  the  country  is  directed  by  the  diflorcnt  sections  of  th« 
ministry  at  Vienna  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  impe- 
rial united  ch.wccry,  uiulcr  which  is  tlie  Gubcrnium  at 
Prague.  The  court  of  appeals  at  I'rague  Is  under  the 
ministry  of  justice  at  Vienna ;  the  receiver  of  taxes  is 
under  the  tinance  minister  at  Vienna.  To  these  central 
authorities  the  variolas  brandies  in  every  circle  arc  sub- 
ject ;  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  circle  being  a'  the  same 
time  courts  of  appeal  from  the  manor  courts  of  the 
nobles,  who  exercise  judicial  authority  over  their  estates. 
The  city  and  town  magistrates  have  their  own  civil  and 
criminal  courts,  from  wliich  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
appeals  at  I'r.igue.  The  military  have  a  peculiar  juris- 
diction, and  the  nobles  have,  as  in  tlie  otlier  provinces, 
a  special  court,  called  the  I.anrireclil.  Independent  of 
all  authorities,  judicial  or  administr,itive,  the  police 
forms  n  branch  apart,  being  in  the  towns  confided  to 
especial  commissaries,  and  in  the  country  to  the  captain 
of  the  circle,  in  whom  thethrce  functions,  judicial,  admi- 
nistrative, and  those  of  police,  are  united.  The  number 
of  civil  employvs  in  tlie  kingdom  is  stated  in  the  Ency- 
cimcedia  to  be  8,4lil. 

Townt Exclusive  of  rrague,  Hohemia  contains  no 

town  of  any  considerable  importance,  or  of  more  than 
l(l,n(X)  inhabs.  The  towns  are  divided  into  royal  and 
aristocratic  boroughs,  and  the  former,  again,  into  privi- 
leged and  non-privili'gc'd.  Tlie  towns  privileged  to  send 
deputies  to  the  diet  are  Prague,  I'ilsen,  Budweis,  .niid 
Kuttenberg.  Both  chissis  of  niy.il  boroughs  have  their 
own  magistrates,  police,  &c.,  and  their  Internal  govern- 
ment in  their  own  liands.  Tlie  boroughs  of  the  nobility 
are  usually  under  the  control  of  their  lords. 

Nistiiry After  Innumerable  mutations,  llnhemia.  with 

Hungary  and  Transylvania,  fell,  in  1520,  iinilor  the  domi- 
nion :)f  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  wlio 
had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of  I.ouis,  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Ilunj,'ary,  killed  at  the  liatlle  of  Mohacz. 
Holiemirt  was  at  tliis  I'poch  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  compa- 
ratively free  constitution,  and  threi-  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation were  attached  to  the  reformed  faitli.  Tlieattcmpts 
of  the  Austrian  sovereigns  to  undermiiio  the  free  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  ami  to  lay  restr.-iiiits  on  the  exercise 
of  the  I'rotestant  worship,  provoked  a  desperate  contest, 
which  continued  till  IC'iO,  when  the  Austrian  troops 
totally  defeated  the  Bohemians  at  the  battle  of  Weissen- 
lierg,  near  Prague.  The  persecution  w  hich  followed  has 
snldom  or  never  been  equalled  for  atrocity.  Many  of 
the  best  and  noblest  Bohemian  citizens  lost  their  lives  on 
the  scaffold,  and  thoiis.inds  upon  thousands  were  driven 
Into  exile,  and  had  their  estates  and  properties  confis- 
cated. The  free  constitution  of  tiie  kiiiKdinn  was  entirely 
annihilated  ;  the  Protestant  rellKiou  ail  but  extirpated  ; 
and  such  was  the  combined  iiilluenee  of  massacre  and 
exile,  that  in  Ui37  the  pop.  did  not  exceed  ■Si),(KK) !  .Sub- 
sequently tlie  government  gave  every  encouragement  to 
the  settlement  of  Uernian  colonists  In  the  country  :  and 
in  the  reign  of  Mari.i  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  a  new  a-ra 
began  ;  and  tlie  milder  and  more  lilii'ral  system  of  gnvcrn- 
mi'iit  which  they  intro<luced  has  since  been  followed  up. 

BOI.S-I.K-nUt',  a  fortified  town  of   Holland,  cap. 

iiiov.  N.  Braljaiit,  in  a  morass,  at  the  conllniiuc  of  llie 
)omniel  and  Aa,  'i7  m.  S.  by  K.  Utrecht.  Pop-  l.l.MKt. 
It  is  alioiit  .'i  III.  In  circ.  Is  defended  by  a  citadel  .iiid  t»(i 
forts,  and  in  case  of  need  the  environs  may  be  laid  under 
water.  It  is  a  well-built  handsome  town,  ,ind  Is  inter- 
s' rtid  by  several  canals,  over  which  there  are  a  great 
many  bridiies,  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  vicar-geiieral  ami  tri. 
buiials  of  original  jiirisdiiliiiii  and  roimnerce,  and  has  a 
line  town-hall,  on  the  model  of  the  .Stadt-bousi'  .it  Am- 
sterdam J  li  eliurcbes,  of  wliii  b  tin'  cathedral  church,  or 
that  of  .St.  .lohn,  built  in  tin-  iiid  of  the  i:ih  inid  the  \w. 

giiiniiig  of  the  Htb  century,  U  of  the  linest  in  llol- 

hind  ;  a  grammar-school,  in  wliidi  Krasnuis  was  partly 
educated  ;  an  academy  of  paiiitit.g,  si  iilpluri',  ami  archi- 
tecture ;  '2  liospitals,  an  oiplian  ii>yluiii,  a  bouse  of  cor- 
rection. iHtc.  Its  maiinf.iclures,  wliieli  .iri'  i  ousiderable, 
consist  of  llncMi  and  thiead,  ineilles  and  pin*,  cutlery. 
Ac  ,  with  distilliries.  gl.iss-«ork»,  &c.  It  is  well  silnati  d 
lor,  iind  lun  a  loii-lder.ipl''  trade. 

Uois-le-l)ue  ».i»  IouikIiiI,  in  II  "it,  by  (iodfrey  lll.ilukc 
of  Brabant.  In  HiJ'.t  ll  w.is  taken  by  tlw  Diitili,  alter  a 
lengthened  sli  ge.  It  was  held  by  tin'  Ireiirb  Irnm  ITIil 
to  |K|4,  when  it  surren.lenil  to  the  l'russiaii«,  by  wlioiii 
It  was  again  inade  o\er  to  its  old  iii.i"ler». 

iJOJAUOK  (CAl'Kj,  a  celebr.iled  prunioiitory  of  the 


BOKHARA. 

W.  const  of  Africa,  desert  of  Sahara :  lat.  26°  J'  10"  M 
long.  W^  29'  ,5"  W.    This  headland  forms  the  W.  ex. 
trcniity  of  a  rocky  ridge,  called  the  Geb-el-khal,  or  Black 
Mountains.    It  was  long  the  limit  of  navigation  towards 
the  S.,  and  was  first  passed  by  the  Portuguese  in  1433. 

BOJANO  (an.  Jloviiii.um),  a  tovN-n  of  Naples,  prov, 
Sannio,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Ilifcrno,  in  a  deep  gorge,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Matese,  IG  m.  E.S.K.  IsernU.  Pop, 
3,000.  This  town  has  suircred  severely  from  earth- 
quakes, the  last  calamity  of  this  sort  having  occurred  in 
180,5.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has,  or  had  before 
the  earthquake,  a  cathedral,  witli  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  an  hospital.  During  the  early  period 
of  Iloman    history,    Buvianum  was  a  very  important 

filace.  In  the  Social  war  it  was  one  of  the  strongest 
lolds  of  the  confederates.  It  was  taken  by  Sylla,  and 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Marsi.  Under  Caesar  it  became 
a  military  colony.  Strabo  says  that  in  his.  time  it  was 
ruinous  and  deserted.  (Crumer't  Ancient  Italy,  il.  2'^9.) 
HOJANOWA,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
and  reg.  Posen,  9  m.  N.W.  Jiawiez.  Pop.  3,000.  It  ij 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  towns  ;  most  part  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood ;  it  has  a  large  town-house,  and  fabrics 
of  coarse  cloth. 

BOKIIAIIA  or  UZBEKISTAN,  a  country  of  Central 
Asia,  comprising  considerable  portions  of  the  ane  Sog. 
(liana  or  Transoxiana,  and  Bactria,  forming  the'  most 
powerful  state  of  what  is  named  by  the  moderns  IikIcm 
Tartary,  or  Turkestan.  It  lies  between  lat.  36°  and  4|o  >/  ] 
and  long.  fi3°  and  7(P  E. ;  having  N.  tlie  desert  and  tlic 
klianat  of  Kokan  ;  E.  the  mountainous  regions  of  ilisstir 
and  Knondooz  :  S.  Caubiil ;  and  W.  tiie  kiianat  of  Kliiva 
or  Kliarasm.  Area,  probably  about  23.">,(MK)  sq.m.  Pop., 
according  to  Bnrnes,  1,OOU,OUO.  It  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces,  viz. :  — 


Provinces. 

Itokhara 
Karakoul 
KtTinina 

Mcemikal  tor  vallevl 
ufthL'Kchik)     '■} 

S,ini.ucaml     -       -  < 

.Tu77  ik  -        • 

Siilii'-iili  (or  tianksl 
orthvOkiLs)  J 

11.11  kli 


No.  of 
tomuns. 


Cil.v,V7t. 

il 

7 

■'i  I.  anilj 

.•..Mhtr*. 

ilisl.    S 

5 

4 


Hi'^y 

Ixl.Kev. 
in  till.i8- 

S  1,000 

l.'l.lKHI 
27,1X10 
43,000 

4D,noo 


ChlefCitjor  Town. 


llokhara,i;ill,UUUInh. 
Kurakool. 

Kntta  Kurgan. 

S.iinarcand  10,000  In. 


8,000  Jur/ai  (l)iziiklil. 
.V.IKKI  iKurshee. 


*      |Balkli  J.OOOInh. 
v?7,ooo  =  lsi,r.ran. 


Bokhara  is  mountainous  only  In  the  E.,  where  its  moun- 
tains arc  northern  spurs  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and 
on  its  S.  frontier,  where  they  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Cboor  or  Paropainisan  range  ;  If  we  except  a  few  low- 
lying  hills  about  Sliiihr-Subz,  Samarcand,  and  Uokiiara. 
The  heijiht  of  the  former  range,  in  about  lat.  :i'P,  is  sup- 
posed by  liiirnes  to  Ik?  at  least  1n,(HM)  feet,  since  the 
mountains  IftO  m.  V.,  of  Kurshee  were  seen  by  him  covered 
with  snow  in  June.  The  plain  region  ulileh  roinprlset 
all  the  rest  of  Bokliara,  is  nothingbiit  a  sandy  desert,  witli 
a  few  oiisrs,  stretching  for  a  few  miles  on  either  side  tlie 
Imnks  of  rivers  ;  in  which  are  planted  tlie  cliief  cities  and 
towns  J  and  which  consiitiite  the  only  cnltiviible  lamls, 
and  are  very  densi  ly  peopled.  The  rivers  are  then  fnre 
of  the  highest  importance  :  there  are  live,  viz.  t\n'  Jihon 
or  Amoo  (Oxus),  Kohik  or  /er-afchan,  Kurshee  or 
Karchi,  Zourhab,  and  Balkh.  'Ihe  Oxus  intersects  the 
country  S.E.  to  N.W.,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  (lor- 
tions,  and  varying  in  width  from  3IHI  to  upwards  of 'UO 
yards.  The  course  of  the  Zer-afcli,an  (river  of  gold)  i» 
entirely  within  this  country  ;  it  rises  in  the  highlands  E. 
of  Samarcand,  runs  N.  this  city  and  Ilokhara,  and  alter  .i 
course  of  about  4."iO  in.,  chlelly  E.  to  W.,  falls  Into  tlio 
lake  Denghiz.  The  Kurshee  rises  in  tlie  same  liiith- 
lands  as  the  Kohik,  runs  N.E.  to  S.W.,  by  Shulir-Suhz 
and  Kiirsbee,  ami  is  liK-t  in  the  desert.  The  /nnihat 
runs  from  N.  to  S.,  and  Is  similarly  lost.  The  llalkli 
river  rises  S.W.  the  Hindoo  Konsn,  and  runs  N.  lo 
Balkh,  where  its  waters  are  distributed  all  over  the  siir- 
roiiniliiig  country  by  means  of  canals.  The  lake  lliii- 
glilz.  or  "Mr  .M'rt,"  is  diiin.  S.S.W.  Bokhara,  surroiiiuhd 
on  all  siiles  by  sand  hills  ;  2.'i  m.  long,  and  very  dee|i:  its 
water  is  salt,  ,and  it  appears  neithi-r  to  increase  nor  ilr- 
ciease  at  any  season  ot  the  year.  'I'hcre  arc  other  laki! 
ImiI  of  no  lm|iortance. 

Ai)>iit —  The  fertility  of  the  country  Is  saidtohiivp 
been  aneleiitly  much  greater  than  at  present  ;  the  v.illry 
of  Soviliana  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  paradise  by  holli 
(inek  and  Arabian  writers;  but  it  is  mostly  destitute  of 
large  trees,  and  tlie  banks  of  the  Kurshee  entirely  so.  The 
desiTt  is  varied  only  by  s.iiid  bills,  l.'ior  20  feet  lilgli,  ralsid 
liy  the  wind  ;  of  a  lior.se-slioe  shape,  the  bow  toHarcK  tlu' 
N.,  and  always  resliii};  on  a  li.ase  of  h.irdeiied  eiav.    .Siiiiie 

*  Till'  IsiiU  ri'T.  ol  Il.ilLli,  YiyK)  IIIUs,  |;oi'i  lu  its  own  chief. 
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Itnntmt  herbage,  low  brushn-ond,  and  the  camel-thorn, 
are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation  ;  and  a  f<!W  rsits,  lizards, 
lieclles,  and  solitary  birds,  the  only  permanent  inhabitants. 
S.of  the  Oxus,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so  bare  as  elsewhere. 
Curtius  has  well  described  the  present  state  of  the  region 
round  lialkh,  in  his  glowing  description  of  anc.  Bactriann. 
(See  litirnes,  ii.  21 1 .)  Many  remains  of  former  splendour, 
aqueducts,  temples,  &c.,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various 
siHits,  as  between  Kliooloom  .tnd  Mazar ;  the  ruins  of 
Bykund,  20  m.  W.S.W.,  and  of  Kliojouban.  2.^)  m.N.W. 
'  Bokhara,  &e. 

(livlugu  atut  Mineralogy N.  of  the  Oxu8,and  from  the 

base  of  the  mountains  to  Bokhara,  there  is  n  succession 
of  ranges  of  limestone,  oolite,  .ind  gravel,  alternating  with 
vast  and  hardened  plains  of  argillaceous  cl.ay  or  quartzose 
siinil :  the  pebbles  in  Mi.-inkal  arc  sharp  and  angular, 
anil  look  very  unlike  having  ever  l>cen  sulyected  to  the 
aition  of  water.  There  is  more  gold  In  the  sand  of  the 
Uxiis  than  in  any  other  river  rising  in  tlic  Hindoo  Koosh  ; 
but  other  metals  are  not  found  in  any  quantity  in  this 
country  j  silver,  Iron,  and  copper,  are  all  imported  from 
Itusjia.  .Sal-ammoniac  is  native  near  Jiizzali,  and  there 
is  a  bed  >'>  m.  in  clrc.  of  dark-coloured,  imperfectly 
crystallised  salt,  near  Cliarjooee,  .MM)  lbs.  of  which  sell  for 
3i.  in  Bokhara  city.  The  water  in  the  wells  of  the  df  scrt 
is  olieii  found  brackish  and  untit  to  drink,  especially  S 
of  the  Oxus  ;  between  that  river  and  Bokhara  the  water 
is  good,  and  exudes  through  the  sand. 

Climale.  —  The  climate  of  the  eiev.ited  E.  frontier  is 
of  course  very  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  plains  it  is  generally  dry  and  salubrious  ;  in 
tlie  winter  sometimes  so  cold  that  the  Oxus  is  frozen 
over,  ami  the  snow  lies  for  tlircc  months  at  Bokhara :  in 
the  desert  in  summer  tlie  heiit  exceeds  100°  I'ahr.  The 
siMsons  are  very  regular  ;  at  the  beginning  of  March  the 
spriiiK  opens,  the  heat  soon  increases  to  an  oppressive 
(li'uree,  being  seldom  refreshed  by  showers,  .-ind  for  four 
moiitlis  the  bed  of  the  Kohik  is  dry  at  Bokhara,  find  the 
ciiuntry  suffers  from  drought.  The  summer  lasts  till 
Oiti'lier,  when  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  rain  sets  in, 
siureeded  liy  frosts,  and  these  again  by  rains  from  the 
iiiiildie  to  the  end  of  l'"eb.,  which  are  otteii  very  heavy, 
lull  evaporation  is  rapid.  Violent  tornadoes  sometimes 
,irise,  blowing  I'rom  the  N.W. ;  but  asteady  wind  from  the 
S.  Iiliiws  across  the  desert  in  the  hot  season:  the  at- 
mosphere is  remarkably  clctr  and  elouilicss  at  Bokli.ira, 
ami  meteoi  '  are  frequently  seen  in  considerable  niimliers 
M  iiijilit.  .U  Balkh  the  suiniiicr  heat  is  very  oppressive, 
ami  the  elihiatc  unliealthy.  Kbeiinntism  Is  a  frequent 
disease  there  ;  and  ophthalmia  and  blindness  are  the 
siuiirges  of  the  desert :  fevers  are  rare,  but  leprosy  is 
cunmiiin. 

Vegetable  Products.  —  There  is  but  little  large  timber : 
nillow  and  poplar  are  the  principal  trees  in  the  plains, 
and  the  latter  is  used  for  lioiise-buildiiig :  tamarisks  and 
lvi!uniinous  plants  arc  the  most  fre(|uent  shrubs.  A 
liastard  indigo  nourishes  profusely  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus,  but  licit  her  the  true  pl.int  nor  the  sugar-cane  grow 
v»ilil.  .Some  lioriijihiiic  and  Cruciji'ru'  are  found  iiniver- 
siilly;  lilies,  asphodels,  and  euphorbias  less  commonly. 
ihe  lliiUnia  nfricnna,  the  favourite  food  of  the  camel, 
covers  many  parts  of  tim  desert:  rbulmrb  grows  In 
Kursliee  ;  but  the  gigantic  Ferula  pcrsica  (which  pro- 
diici's  assaliBtida)  is  the  sole  member  of  tlie  umbelliferous 
t;iinllv.  Bokhara  is  celebrated  for  its  fruits  ;  it  is  Iwlieved 
to  lietlie  native  country  of  the  melon,  which  grows  here 
to  more  perfection  than  any  where  else  ;  and  most  of  the 
Iriiils  lainiliar  to  us  grow  there  in  great  perfection. 

Animals.  —  Wild  animals  are  few  ;  the  lion  is  not  now 
roiiiid.  tlioiigb  .Alexander  killed  one  in  Transnxiana.  1)1- 
iiiiiiiitive  tigers  on  the  lianks  of  the  Oxus,  wild  hogs 
and  asses,  deer,  antelopes,  bears  in  the  K.,  wolves,  foxes, 
jiickals.  cats,  martens,  rats,  and  marmots,  are  the  eliief 
.Mnmiiialia ;  ostriches  in  the  S.  ;  eagles,  hawks,  owls, 
crnwi.  storks,  plgemis,  plovers,  and  water-fowl,  are 
ciiiiimiin  ;  but  there  are  no  singing  birds  ;  and  all  kinds 
ciC  (i.uiie  are  scarce.  Tortoises  and  lizards  are  found  in 
thi'  desert ;  but  there  are  neither  alligators,  nor  many 
snakes.  The  lisli  in  the  Lake  Karakool  are  good : 
tliose  of  the  Oxus  are  the  s.ame  as  in  other  Asiatic  ri- 
\rrs;  a  large  dog-lisli  is  caught  there  oltcn  of  liliOllis. 
»ii(!ht.  There  are  few  insects  ;  locusts  sometimes  iiilest 
Ihi'  neighbourhood  of  Balkh  ;  the  scorpion  is  conimnn, 
lint  not  dangerous  ;  a  kind  of  cochineal  in.sect  lives  on 
the  liastard-indlgo,  Imt  the  dye  it  produces  is  very  inle- 
rior,  and  the  proper  inoile  ol  treating  it  is  unknown.  The 
siikHdrin  is  abundant  on  Hie  hanks  of  the  Oxus,  where 
till'  niiillierry  is  planted  for  it  in  great  quantity ;  and  the 
Turkmans  in  the  sinnnier  monllis  are  ne.irly  all  occii- 
piiil  ill  the  produellou  of  silk.  The  qiialitj  of  the  water, 
iir  some  other  cause  in  Bokhara  city,  produces  the  ri.s/ilu 
or  (Miinea  worm,  and  ^  part  of  the  population  are  said 
lo  he  att.icked  ainnially  with  a  painful  disease,  owing  to 
llie  I'lirination  or  growth  of  tlie.se  worms  beneath  the 
tkin.  When  observed,  tliey  arc  extracteil  by  means  of 
niHHlles ;  ail  operation  in  winch  the  Bukharcsc  arc  very 
expert. 


Races  nf  Men Baron  MeyendorfT  estimates  the  pop. 

and  the  ditferent  raceo  of  which  it  is  made  up.as  follows  :— 

DrouKht  forwanl  3,'lfiO,nni1 
Klilihix  &  Karakalpahs  n,0llO 
,Ii!ws  -  .    .       .    4,1100 

Afghans  .  •    4,n<lO 

l.^hiz       -       •      •  s.non 

Ughemlans  •  -    !l,IIIIO 


Uzheks 

1,. '.00,000 

Tnilnks       . 

(i'lO.IKlO 

Turkomans 

aOO.lHKl 

Ar.ilis 

60,000 

Persians 

40,(HH) 

Kalmucks 

!iO,Di)0 

Carry  over 

2,400,000 

Total 


-  2,47S,nno 


Burncs,  however  (183.')),  estimates  the  total  pop.  at 
no  more  than  a  million,  half  of  whom  he  thinks  arc  wan- 
dering tribes.  The  Uzbeks,  the  last  race  who  conquered 
this  country,  siiy  they  originally  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Astrakhan,  and  are  divided  into  a  number 
of  tribes,  of  wliich  that  of  Mangout  is  the  principal,  and 
the  khan  .ilways  belongs  to  It.  In  their  physical  ap- 
pearance they  resemble  a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Kal- 
muck, but  those  of  the  capital  are  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  cither  of  these  families,  from  their 
great  intermixture  with  Persian  blood.  The  Uzbeks 
are  chicliy  established  in  tlie  principal  towns,  and  In  the 
valley  of  the  Zer-afch.in  :  they  are  all  warriors,  and  the 
government  ofliees  are  for  the  most  part  filled  by  them, 
ftlany  are  employed  in  trade,  though  they  are  ava- 
ricious, find  much  addicted  to  deceit.  They  are  naturally 
proud,  and  have  a  grc.it  contempt  for  the  other  races, 
esiiecially  the  Tadjiks ;  but  are  also  said  to  be  often  well- 
dlsposcd,  and  arc  simple,  and  easily  subject  to  Imposi- 
tion. 

TatUiks.—'The  Tadjiks  arc  regarded  as  the  aborigines, 
and  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdians.  They  are 
similar  to  Kurnpcan  races  in  both  features  and  com- 
plexion,  the  latter  being  much  less  brown  than  that  of 
the  Persians  ;  their  hair  is  black  ;  they  are  active,  labori- 
ous, and  intelligent,  but  pusillanimous,  and  never  t.-ike 
arms  :  they  therefore  differ  in  numerous  particulars 
from  the  I'zbeks.  They  do  not  lead  a  wandering  life, 
but  are  cultiv!\lors,  artisans,  and  merchants;  in  the  latter 
capacity,  like  the  Uzbeks,  tliey  are  greedy  and  avaricious. 
Most  of  them  know  how  to  rcid  and  write ;  .ind,  ex- 
cepting the  clergv,  they  are  the  most  civilised  people  of 
the  country.  I'lieir  fdiyslognomy  expresses  mildness 
and  tranquillity ;  but  they  are  deceitful,  and  unfeeling 
towards  tlieir  slaves. 

Kalmucks.  —  A  large  portion  of  the  Kalmucks  are 
descenclants  of  the  hordes  of  Jcnghiz-khan  ;  the  re- 
mainder are  Torgout  Kalmucks,  who  in  1770  abandon- 
ed the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  to  return  to  their  origin,!! 
seat.  Tlie  former  arc  to  be  recognised  only  by  their 
physical  appearance ;  they  have  almost  forgotten  their 
original  tongue,  and  have  adontcd  the  customs  of  the 
Uzbeks,  amongst  whom  they  live,  in  villages  of  their 
own. 

Turkfnans.  —  'V\\c  Turkmans,  or  Toorkmuns,  inhabit 
chielly  the  region  S.  of  the  Oxus  (which  forms  part  of 
Turkestan,  or  Toorkmania) ;  they  belong  to  the  great 
Tartar  family,  and  differ  from  the  Uzbeks  in  being  ex- 
clusively a  w  andering  trilie,  having  the  face  larger,  and 
the  figiirc  mere  squat ;  in  tlicse  particulars  resembling 
the  Kalmucks.  'I  hey  cultivate  rice  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amoo,  but  have  many  herds,  and  live  much  on  their 
milk  and  flesh.  Their  horses  are  excellent,  and  have 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  i'be  Turk- 
mans are  by  profession  dealers  in  slaves ;  tliey  have 
chiefs  uf  their  own,  named  begs,  but  all  pay  tribute  to 
the  khan  of  Bokhara. 

Arabs.  —  The  Arabs  have  been  established  here  ever 
since  the  age  of  the  caliphs.  They  are  immediately  re- 
cognised, by  their  swarthy  complexion.  Some  arc  wan- 
dering, and  others  demi-innnadic  tribes  ;  a  third  section 
live  in  villages,  some  of  which  are  near  Bokhara  ;  others 
are  cultivators,  and  possess  flocks  in  the  steppes :  it  is 
chielly  the  latter  who  furninh  the  i.imb-skins,  in  such 
general  demand. 

/'(■)-.«(/iH.«.  —  Tlio  Persians  arc  mostly  slaves,  who  have 
hi'cn  captured  by  the  Turkmans  ;  and  a  proportion  of 
H  individuals  in  every  village  of  20  houses  is  perhaps  a 
fair  average  throughout  the  country (Bunirs.) 

Kiifihix. —  The  Kirghiz  area  small  wandering  horde, 
found  especially  N.  tlie  valley  of  the  Zcr-afchan.  Some 
of  tile  .M'ghans  and  Kirghiz  are  descendants  of  the  hos- 
tages retained  by  Tiinour ;  there  are  some  Chinese  who 
have  n  similar  ori(:ln.  The  Bohemians,  or  Zingeunes, 
here  called  Mazaiie,  are  of  unknown  extraction,  and  live 
in  dill'erent  companies  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  they 
tell  foi'ttiiies,  and  have  all  ttie  otiicr  occupations  of 
gipsies. 

Jcirs,  f[C —  The  Jews  live  almost  entirely  in  Bokhara 
city  ;  n  here  there  are  also  300  Hindoos,  wlio  are  not  al- 
lowed to  build  temples,  have  Idols,  walk  in  processions, 
bring  their  families  beyond  the  Oxus,  or  purchase  female 
slaves,  and  are  prescrilied  a  particular  dress.  They  come 
cliielly  from  Sinde ;  are  very  sober  and  orderly,  indus- 
trious and  devoted  to  trade,  in  which  they  amass  con- 
slder.ible  wealth. 

A^riculiurc  is  the  principal  aourco  of  tlio  nalional 
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wealth :  rice,  wheat,  barloy,  {owaree,  (eiamum,  maice, 
moong,  melons,  and  kMani,  are  the  chief  object!  of  cul- 
ture. The  propentlty  to  grow  rice  is  strniiKe,  in  a  coun- 
try to  unBtted  for  it ;  but  the  flelds  of  Shuhr-Subz  yield 
rich  cropi,  and  irrigation  for  the  purpose  is  pursued  to  a 
▼ery  great  extent  in  the  Kurshee  valley,  and  at  Balkh. 
Meyendoriir observes  that  the  rice  of  the  Mlankal  (valley 
of  the  Kohik)  is  not  good.  S.  of  the  Oxus  the  wheat  fields, 
when  sown,  yield  crops  for  three  successive  years.  When 
the  6rst  harvest  it  tinished,  the  cattle  are  turned  in  upon 
the  stubbie  flelds  ;  and  next  season  the  stalks  grow  up 
and  ear ;  and  a  third  but  scanty  crop  is  reaped  in  the 
tame  way.  At  Karakool,  in  Bokhara  Proper,  the  re- 
turn is  said  to  be  sevenfold  ;  at  Uaikh  the  wheat  ripens  in 
a  month ;  the  crops  are  very  good,  and  the  stalk  as  high 
as  in  England.  Wheat  is  usually  sown  in  autumn,  and 
reaped  In  July  ;  and  the  fields  are  afterwards  ploughed 
for  peas,  which  are  gathered  in  the  same  year.  Barley 
is  sown  early  in  March,  and  reaped  before  wheat :  it 
conies  in  the  place  of  oats,  which  are  not  used  in  Bok- 
hara. Jowarce  (Holcu$  saccharatus),  which,  with  wheat 
and  melons,  occupies  most  of  the  surface,  comes  to  ma- 
turity in  nearly  the  same  period  as  barley :  it  grows  to 
five  feet  in  height,  and  affords  tmth  grain  for  the  poor, 
and,  by  its  leaves,  good  forage  for  the  cattle.  It  is  com- 
monly surrounded  by  lanabs  of  hemp  and  cotton,  from 
the  teedt  of  which  oil  is  extracted :  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  and  exported,  both  raw  and 
manufactured.  Trefoil  is  cut  seven  or  eiglit  times  a  year; 
madder  it  grown,  and  tobacco ;  the  best  of  which  is  from 
Kurshee.  Beet-root,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  abound ;  the 
potato  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  Kurshee  is  a  "  sheet" 
of  gardens  and  orchards,  but  most  of  the  stone  fruit  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Persia.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
grapes,  and  the  raisins  prep.ired  from  those  of  Bokhara 
are  unrivalled  for  size  and  flavour,  and  beautifully  trans- 
parent. The  vines  are  not  pruned,  as  in  Kuropc.  The 
winet  have  little  flavour,  and  will  not  keep  long.  The 
most  celebrated  fruit  is  the  melon,  which  is  of  several 
kinds ;  one  is  oval,  with  a  green  or  yellow  skin,  some- 
times 4  ft.  in  circumference,  and  of  a  most  delicious 
flavour.  Winter  melons  are  said  to  surpass  M  the 
others.  Cucumbers  also  attiiin  great  size  niid  excellence. 
The  iris,  rose,  aster,  sunflower,  &c.,  are  cultivated  a 
great  deal  in  the  gardens,  which  arc  very  large  and  nu- 
merous. The  fields  arc  parted  into  tanahs,  each  of 
which  comprises  a  surface  of  3,000  square  yards  ; 
their  limits  are  formed  by  ditches  for  irrigation.  The 
•  ant  of  water  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  as,  wherever  there  arc  neither  rivers  nor 
canals,  the  ground  is  uncultivated.  Property  in  land  is 
of  five  kinds  :  1st,  The  state  property,  which  is  the  most 
considerable.  2(lly,  The  kharadj,  the  right  to  n  hich  was 
formerly  doubtful  between  the  government  and  certain 
proprietors,  and  has  bfvn  ceded  to  the  latter,  on  payment 
of  a  lighf  tax.  3dly.  Fiefs,  bestowed  for  military  services. 
4thly.  Properties  of  individuals.  And,  .Mhly,  Legacies  lor 
religious  purposes.  'Jlie  state  territory,  as  well  as  other 
property,  is  let ;  government  receiving  as  rent  two  lillhs 
of  its  produce. 

Cattle,  4c.  — Bokhara  is  rich  in  cattle  ;  the  sheep  and 
goatt  claim  the  first  notice,  sinct  the  one  yields  tlie 
celebrated  skins,  and  the  other  a  wool,  only  inferior  for 
sliawls  to  that  of  Cashmere.  These  flocks  graze  on  furze 
and  dry  grass,  and  their  flesh  is  sweet  and  well-flavoured. 
All  the  sheep  are  of  the  variety  with  large  tails,  some  of 
which  yield  as  much  as  \f<  ll)S.  tallow.  The  description 
of  sheep  which  produces  the  jet  black  curly  fleece,  made 
Into  cant  in  Persia,  and  so  much  esteemed  every  where, 
it  peculiar  to  Karakool,  a  small  canton  iK'tween  Bokhara 
and  the  Oxus.  The  animal  will  thrive  nowhere  else, 
and  has  iH-en  transported  to  Persia  and  olhor  countries 
without  success  :  when  removed  it  loses  the  peculiarity 
in  its  fleece,  and  becomes  like  other  sheep.  The  annual 
ex|>ort  of  skins  amounts  to  about  'iC(l,00O,  the  best  of 
which  are  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  goats  yield  the 
shawl  wool,  and  are  about  the  common  site,  of  a  d.-uk 
colour  ;  and  many  belong  to  the  wandering  Kirghiz 
tribes.  The  oxen  are  neither  large  nor  strong,  and  l»ef 
is  e.tten  only  by  the  poor  :  mutton  is  the  food  for  »  hich 
there  it  the  greatest  market.  The  liorses  of  Tuorkniania 
are  large  and  bony,  and  more  remarkable  for  streiigfli 
and  bottom  than  symmetry  or  beauty.  The  I'zliek 
tribe,  of  K.ir»beer,  jMissei-s  the  most  matchless  hor^et  in 
the  East :  the  breed  was  introduced  by  'I'amerlane,  or 
Timour,  into  the  country  round  .Samarcand  and  Hhiihr- 
8ubz.  All  the  tralhv  of  Bokhara,  however,  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  camels  :  these  have  a  sleek  coat,  .is  line  as 
that  of  a  horse,  and  shed  their  hair  in  summer,  frcin 
which  a  fine  waterproof  chjth,  of  close  and  heavy  tex- 
ture,  is  manufactured.  The  Baclriim  camel,  witli  two 
humps,  and  tufts  of  lilack  hair  on  the  neck  and  thighs. 
alKiunds  S.  of  the  Oxus,  and  can  carry  a  bunlcn  of  »> 
cwt. ;  the  dromedary  is  common  in  Hokhiim  ;  the  afses 
are  large,  sturdy,  and  murh  ui>ed  :  there  are  no  iimles. 

No  considerable  manulac  tore  is  found  in  llokliara  ; 
Done  employing  more  thou  I'uur  or  Uvu  wuikmen  at  u 


time.  Cotton  thread,  tllk  ituflk  of  dillbrent  eolourt, 
leather,  excellent  thagreen,  good  tabres,  knives,  and 
other  steel  articles,  locks,  hardware,  gold  and  silver 
mountings  for  knives  and  sabres,  rings,  and  other  jewel, 
lery,  articles  of  turnery,  and  fire-arms,  are  amongst  the 
chief  productions.  Women  are  often  employed  in  em- 
broidery, and  especially  in  divesting  tlie  cotton  nfits  seeds, 
which  occupies  many  handt.  No  farther  ute  is  made  of 
hemp  than  to  procure  an  intoxicating  drug  ;  sugar  and 
confectionary  are  made  from  the  manna  found  on  the 
camel-thorn.  The  Jews  and  others  excel  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  Imt  leather  is  generally  bad,  and  the  cut- 
lery,  &c.,  inferior  to  that  of  Persia.  Tlie  fine  arts  are 
still  less  advanced,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Islamlstn, 
which  does  not  permit  representations  of  animated  ob- 
jects :  flowers  are  the  principal  subjects  of  paintings,  and 
sculpture  is  confined  to  cutting  tombstones.  The  nio- 
dern  e<lifices  of  Bokhara  are  destitute  of  merit,  and  the 
fine  mosques  built  at  Samarcand,  under  Timour,  are 
looked  upon  as  impossible  to  be  equalled  in  the  present 
day.  The  canals  are  largo  ;  which  is  indeed  essential  in  a 
country  where  evaporation  is  so  rapid ;  and  all  the  vil- 
lages  are  situated  on  the  banks  either  of  a  river  or  canal, 
and  consist  generally  of  .ibout  a  hundred  houses  built  of 
earth,  sometimes  walled  round,  and  intersected  by  public 
ways  nut  so  narrow  as  those  of  the  towns :  in  their 
centre  is  commonly  a  public  fountain,  or  small  reservoir. 
There  are  very  few  towns ;  they  arc  all  built  on  rivers, 
and  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields  :  Bokhara,  Samar- 
cand,  Kurshee,  Karakool,  and  Balkh  are  the  principal ; 
the  rest  are  but  large  villages. 

Commerce.  —  Bokhara,  though  politically  of  such  se. 
condary  importance,  holds  a  pretty  high  position  in  the 
commercial  world.  Fruitful  in  tlie  prmluctions  of  the 
earth,  where  all  around  is  desolation,  it  is  a  central  mart, 
where  the  commodities  of  Europe,  China,  Persia,  India, 
and  Caubul,  may  be  exchanged  with  advantage.  Peter 
the  Great  of  Hussia  wished  to  open  a  communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  :  he  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  roads  from  the  S.  of  Asiatic  Hussia  to 
the  K.  of  the  Aral  Sea  ;  and  for  SO  years  they  have  been 
annually  travelled  by  the  caravans  of  Bukhara,  wliirli 
bring  back  the  manufactures  of  Hussia;  while  those  of 
Britaiu  reach  the  bunks  of  the  &r-afchaii  by  way  o( 
India. 

F.tports The  exports  are  chiefly  silk,  cotton,  wool, 

course  chintzes,  cotton-thread  (which  Is  in  much  request), 
lamh'skins,  and  others.  I'he  following  articles  were 
ill  1819  amongst  those  imported  at  Orenburg  from  llok- 
hara ;  — Cotton,  1G,K|:>  pouds  (5'.i9,670  lbs.);  cotton. 
thread,  IH,<J'i8  pouds  ((i7<i,(IU()  Ihs.)  \  white  cotton,  'H),m 
pieces  of  2H)ds. ;  skins,  74,:i;i6. ;  silks,  challies,  tot- 
quoises,  lapis  lazuli,  dried  fruits,  raisins,  &'C.  &c.  The 
returns  arc  paid  In  Uutch  crowns  and  ducats.  Spiinisli 
piastres,  and  Itussian  silver  roubles.  The  total  exporti 
to  Uussia  are  valued  at  nearly  :i;^0,lK)0/.  Silk  and  cotton 
are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Caubul,  and  even  into 
India  ;  .ind  wool  as  well,  wliii-h  fetches  from  (ii  to  8  tillai 
(4/.  to  hi.  7*. )  per  25C  lbs.  Engl.  The  lamb-skins  of  Ka. 
rakuol  arc  paid  for  in  ready  money  by  foreign  mer- 
chants. 

Imports The  Iniporti  from  India  arc  the  same , is  those 

into  Caubul ;  a  h,tll  of  the  2,000  camel-loads  that  reach 
the  latter  country  yearly  from  India  pass  on  into  Turkes- 
tan. Muslins,  1k'n,ires  broc^ulc  (almut  500  pieces),  nhiic 
cloth  from  the  Punjab  for  turbans,  sugar,  and  shawls, 
which  puss  through  to  Itussia,  are  the  chief  imports. 
Till  within  the  lusi  twenty  years  the  trade  in  Kuropran 
fabrics  was  with  Bussia  only,  through  Orenburg  anit 
Froitsha ;  but  it  is  now  carriiHl  on  more  extriisinlf 
through  India  and  Caubul.  There  arc  four  great  roaili 
from  Itussia ;  viz.,  Ut.  from  Astrakhan  to  Bokhara, 
across  the  Caspian,  and  llirough  Orgimjc  (Khiva),  30 
days  ;  2dly,  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  between  the  Caspian 
and  Aral.throuuli  Orgunje.tiOdaysjIklly,  Froitsha. arroii 
the  desert  of  Kill  liak,  K.  the  Aral,  4Hdays  ;  4thly,  Fetro. 
iiolok,  through  I'ashkend  to  Bokhara,  'M  ilays.  The  lirst 
IS  the  best  and  salest,  and  is  tukeii  by  the  gre.it  yrarlr 
caravan,  which  leaves  Bokhara  in  June  ;  it  is,  houcvor, 
necessary  that  amicabli;  relations  tluAild  subsist  bttwerii 
Bokhara  and  Khiva.  The  less  valuable  nr.errhandlse 
Moes  to  Froitsha,  generully  in  August.  The  iinporti 
from  Hussia  are  while  cloth,  muslins,  chintzes,  and 
liroad  clotli,  botli  of  Ilussian  and  Kuglish  inaiiurarture, 
and  the  chintzes  often  I'idish  or  (iernian,  iinitiitiun  bro. 
cade,  velvet,  n.inkeen,  gold  thread,  hardware,  inetalt, 
cutlery,  jewellery,  leatlicr,  paper,  Kitmiz  dve,  ntincj 
sugar,  &c.  Not  less  than  three  fourths  of  tlie  atticlei 
from  liusiila  ami  India  are  oi  British  nianiitytnre.  Bri- 
tish cliintzes.  which  realise  sometimes  8(1  per  ciiit.,  and 
iiroftd  cloth  (the  fluent  selling  for  30it.  per  vard)  .ire,  like 
most  other  British  muiiulartures,  valued  by  ttie  Icnialfi 
of  both  Caubul  ,ind  Bokhara  greatly  abuve  those  d 
llusbia;  and  ihough  we  m.iy  have  to  yield  to  Hinsia  the 
triule  in  nietuls,  which  are  so  readily  Mippliiil  from  lierS 
frontier,  uo  shall,  no  doubt,  supersede  her  i<i  the  fcU|iily 
of  piece-goods ',    the  demand  fur  tho»e  of   Biituin  m 
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been  (or  lomo  time  Increatlns,  while  that  for  those  of 
Rutaia  has  been  proportionally  dimintshinit.  Kusslan 
munlina  are  said  to  be  butter  than  tlin  Knulish  (thuuKh 
of  this  wo  are  very  sceptical) ;  but  all  other  white  kooUi 
are  interior,  and  none  now  tind  their  way  S.  of  the  Oxus. 
The  vizier  of  liukliara  told  Bumcs,  that  a  more  ex- 
tended export  of  white  cloths,  muslins,  and  woollens 
from  England  would  effectually  supplant  the  Russians 
in  those  branches  of  commerce.  Tlie  transport  tlirough 
Caubul  costs  little ;  and  if  Russia  navigate  the  Wolga, 
Britain  commands  the  two  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus.  By  the  trade  with  the  Chinese 
lerrit.  of  Cashgar  and  TarliDnd,  Uolihara  derives  coarse 
porcelain,  musk,  bullion,  tea,  silks  raw  and  manufactured, 
rliubarb,  and  Tibet  wool ;  in  all  about  NO  i  camel-loads, 
liut  chiefly  conveyed  by  horses.  Ten  is  drunk  at  all  hours 
ul'  the  day  in  Uokiiara,  and  especially  among  the  Turl(- 
mans;  and  950  horse-loads,  atmut  'itiO.fXN)  lbs.,  were 
imported  from  China  in  IH32.  The  Persian  trade  is  in- 
considerable ;  Kirman  shawls,  sugar,  and  oiiium,are  tlie 
(liii'f  imports  ;  the  latter  is  re-exported  to  China.  The 
incrchants  of  Caubul  bring  indii^o  and  ('ashmere  shawls, 
iiiDst  of  which  come  through  their  hands.  From  Kokan 
arc  received  white  cottons,  silks,  more  durable  tiian  those 
of  Itokliara,  and  a  raw  silk  of  inferior  quality.  The 
commerce  with  Russia  is  said  to  employ  3,UU0  camels  ; 
timt  with  all  other  countries  as  many  more :  but  it 
is  said  that  none  of  tlie  merchants  are  possessed  of 
Hl.(H>(l/.,  from  their  frequent  and  severe  losses  by  the 
pillage  of  tlie  wandering  trilies.  The  total  capital  vested 
m  iiircign  commerce  is  believed  to  be  from  .50(),00W.  to 

Mimeji,  Weighti,  tfc The  coins  in  use  are  the  tiUa 

(Ri)ld),  worth  r:u.4rf. ;  the /u»j!fa  ( silver)  =  T'fkf. ;  and  tlie 
mill  (copiicr)  =  •artirf..  Weights; the Aa/»M«»  =  I31-I04 
kilng.  (2!>l  lbs.) ;  seer  (3.')|f  lbs. )  The  duties  on  European 
(!i)(mU  are  very  moderate,  being  only  2A  per  cent,  j  a 
Christian  must  however  pay  20,  ami  a  llindoo  10  per 
cent.  These  Injunctions  are  derived  from  the  Koran  ; 
liiit  as  the  Koran  inculcates  strict  protection  to  the  mer- 
chint,  and  as  the  pco|ile  are  strict  observers  of  its  pre- 
c>'t.ls,  in  no  Mohammnlan  country  is  there  so  much 
safety  and  freedom  from  exaction  for  tlie  trader. 

The  I'liblicltevenue  is  professedly  spent  in  the  support 
iif  in(is<|ues  and  mooll.ihs,  but  the  pri'scnt  khan  is  supposed 
tn  use  a  considerable  portion  to  maintain  his  armed 
fiirce.  These  revenues  are  derived  cliiefly  from  land, 
Hhicli  in  Turkestan  is  valued  according  to  tlie  water 
uhicli  fertilises  It:  the  total  amount  is  estimated  by 
McycndorfT  at  about  400,(KH)/.  (by  Humes,  at  30'J,:i-''0/L) ; 
bill  half  the  land  is  enjoyed  by  the  church.  Other 
t<'i\cs  are  those  on  merchandise,  whicli  in  the  late  khan's 
ri  ix'n  were  not  levied  until  the  gomls  were  sold ;  taxes 
on  the  farmers'  pnxlnce,  on  gardens,  orciiards,  and 
melon  lieds ;  on  dried  fruits,  manna,  and  skins ;  customs 
nil  goods  entering  the  capital  (according  to  Meyendorff, 
alMut  Ili.llOO/.  a  year,  which  ought  to  be  applied  tn  tlie 
lite  of  the  8ch(Hils  and  clergy) ;  a  capitation-tax  on  all 
the  inliahitants  of  the  country  not  Mohammedans,  and 
in  time  of  war  a  tax  on  each  householdiT.  The  land 
revenues  are  received  by  the  hakims,  or  govijrnors  of  (lis- 
tricts,  who  pay  the  emptoyit  and  troops  cantoned  in 
their  |iruv.  Iiefore  forwarding  the  collections  to  tlie  royal 
treasury :  the  administration  of  the  finances  is  entirely 
Ml  th'.'  hands  of  the  klian  himself  and  his  vizier. 

The  lioviininent  is  a  combined  monarchy  and  hier- 
archy :  the  khan  is  despotic  ;  but  does  notliiiig  with- 
out the  advice  and  aiitiiority  of  the  in<Millalis,  or 
lirlests.  This  arises  from  no  inability  on  his  part  to 
.issert  his  power ;  but  from  tlie  constitution  of  the 
m<in:irchy,  which  is  exclusively  bottomed  on  the  laws  u( 
the  Koran,  which  are  here  more  strictly  enforced,  per- 
haps, tlian  ill  any  other  Mohammedan  country.  I'iie 
orilor  of  succession  to  tlie  throne  formerly  required 
only  that  tlie  khan  should  be  of  the  family  of  .lengliiz, 
»belherby  the  male  or  fem,ile  line)  but  that  limiily  is 
lint  now  iin  the  throne.  He  takes  the  title  of  ameer 
ml  moomuneen,  or  "commander  of  tlie  faithful," 
aiKl  liiiiks  upon  himself  as  one  of  the  heads  of  tlie  Mo- 
lu'nmedan  religion,  paying,  however,  a  resiM'ct  to  the 
nilian  of  Constantinople,  of  whom  he  rails  himself 
"the  Ixiw-bearer."  Kvery  thing  that  the  khan  eats  or 
drinks  is  first  t.isted  by  the  vizier  and  his  attendants, 
and  an  hour  elapses  to  judge  of  their  i-lfeets  (poisoning 
bein)!  common)  before  tliey  are  sent  him.  Hence  we 
mai;  fairly  suppose,  with  .Sir  A.  Burnes.  that  the  ruler 
of  the  Uzbeks  seldom  enjoys  a  fresh-cooked  dinner.  Tin' 
presoiit  khaii,  Nusseir  Oollah,  c.iinc  to  the  throne  in 
iHiil,  after  a  dispute  which  ended  in  his  putting  to  dentil 
Hue  of  his  brothers  !  He  is  alniut  'lO  years  of  age ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  fratricide  proceeiliiigs,  is  said  to  be 
jiisl,  libural,  and  strict  in  religious  observances,  though 
hlK'ntcd.  (Hurries.)  '\'\\p  knosh  liepee,  or  vizier,  has  great 
iiiliM.Mice,  :nid  his  high  otlice  has  seemed  latterly  to  li:i\e 
WHimie  hereditary  in  his  family  :  all  tlie  locnl  govern- 
ments are  at  present  tilled  by  his  dependants  or  nomi- 
nees,   Every  town  or  vlllaae  is  ruled  by  raoollahs,  the 


descendant)  of  the  first  caliphs,  and,  excepting  the  khan , 
the  vizier,  and  priesthood,  there  is  no  other  body  having 
any  weight  in  the  country:  there  are  no  lubordlnata 
khans,  nobles,  or  rajahs,  as  in  Caubul  or  India ;  oothlug, 
in  short,  bearing  any  semblance  of  a  feudal  irlstocracy. 
The  court  dis|)lays  no  magnificence :  the  lame  system 
of  government  has  existed  In  Bokhara  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Mohammedanism.  The  tomans,  or  districts, 
are  governed  by  hakims,  who  arc  In  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  khan  ;  each  Is  assisted  by  three  function- 
aries, viz.  a  superintendent  of  police,  a  receiver  of  im- 
posts, and  a  secretary.  All  the  chief  towns  have  a  cadi, 
or  judge  ;  tlie  smaller  ones  only  a  commissary  of  police : 
the  eaili  is  assisted  by  a  mutli,  and  iu  the  capital  by  two: 
the  police  is  strict  and  ctlicient,  and  the  roads  in  the 
interior  arc  free  from  robbers. 

Justice  is  summary  and  severe;  guided  wholly  bjr 
the  Koran,  and  often  capricious  and  contradictory ;  but 
nowlicre  In  Asia  is  there  so  much  protection  afforded  to 
all  classes.  The  most  trivial  offences  are  punished  with 
death  ;  fines,  imprisonment  in  dungeons,  and  blows,  are 
also  employed.  Burnes  relates  that,  though  tobacco  ba 
publicly  sold,  without  prohibition,  to  be  seen  smoking  it 
subjects  the  party  to  severe  punishment.  Meyendorff 
says,  that  a  Jew,  who  had  sold  brandy  to  a  Cossack,  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  police  commissary ;  his 
family  fined  .M)  tilUii  (about  33i.),  and  himself  beaten 
with  liO  strokes  of  a  club.  This  punishment  is  very 
severe,  for  the  blows  are  often  given  on  tlie  stomach, 
and  l!t  strokes  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 
Another  mode  of  torture  consists  in  shutting  up  a  cri- 
minal In  a  room  with  stinging  insects,  which  destroy 
him  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  armed  Force  consists  of  about  20,000  horse  and 
4,000  foot ;  levied  from  the  different  provs..  but  without 
discipline ;  independent  of  a  militia  of  50,000  horse, 
10,000  of  which  are  from  Baikh  and  the  countries  S. 
tlie  Oxus  ;  and  which  are  seldom  called  on  to  serve,  and 
when  embodied  receive  no  pay.  1'hc  regulars  are  paid 
In  grain,  each  soldier  receiving  H  maunds  of  23(ilbs. 
yearly;  their  chiefs  have  assignments  of  land.  'J'ho 
regular  force  consists  wholly  of  Uzbeks,  who,  though 
not  good  soldiers,  are  superior,  as  irregular  cavalry. 
They  arc  armed  with  curved  sabres,  long  knives,  and 
heavy  spears  '20  feet  in  length,  with  a  short  blade : 
some  wear  a  short  co,at  of  mall,  a  helmet  of  iron, 
or  a  round  shield  of  buffalo  hide ;  the  infantry  carry 
matchlocks,  but  use  them  very  indifferently.  There  are 
no  native  artillerymen  ;  the  artillery  consists  of  41  hcUl 
pieces,  whicli  lie  neglected  in  the  citadel  at  Bokhara. 
Vew  troops  are  drawn  from  the  S.  of  the  Oxus ;  the 
Arabs  arc  good  soldiers,  but  the  Turkmans  cannot  be 
coerced. 

Helifiion The   people  are  all   Soonitc  Mahomme. 

dans  ;  their  religion  has  great  influence  over  all  tlicir 
usages;  and  the  intolerance  of  their  sect  causes  incessant 
hatred  towards  their  Sliiite  neighbours,  the  Persians. 
Intolerance  and  bigotry  are  amongst  the  most  pre- 
valent national  vices,  and  no  religion  other  than  the 
national  one  may  he  publicly  professed ;  though  the  Jews 
find  means  to  avoid  tlie  injunction.  Daily  pulilic  prayer 
is  enjoined,  and  in  the  capital  nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
sold  during  the  hour  so  employed ;  and  the  police 
oflicers  expel  with  whips  persons  tlien  exposing  their 
merchandise  in  the  markets.  There  are  colleges 
at  Bokhara,  but  theology  alone  is  studied,  and  prose- 
lytism  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  government.  Astro- 
logy is  honoured  highly,  for  superstition  is  very  pre- 
valent I  magic  is  Srmly  believed  in,  and  its  origin 
referred  to  India. 

I'uhtic  Education Bokhara  itself  for  a  long  period 

was  considered  a  learned  as  well  as  a  holy  place ;  Timour 
and  Baber  encouraged  literature  ;  which  has,  however, 
greatly  declined  since  tlie  Uzbek  conquest.  Notwith- 
standing a  great  number  of  colleges  in  the  capital,  and 
schools  in  tile  country,  most  of  the  pop,  know  neither 
how  to  read  or  write.  The  children  of  the  'Tailjiks 
acquire  tlicse  branches,  and  some  knowledge  of  figures, 
to  serve  them  as  mercliants,  since  they  are  very  rarely 
incnihers  of  tlie  chief  clergy  :  the  sons  of  the  most 
opulent  persons  generally  learn  only  to  read,  write,  and 
get  the  Koran  by  heart,  ittill  a  respect  for  knowlalge 
and  its  professors  is  generuily  prevalent:  to  found 
schools  is  an  act  of  piety,  as  well  as  to  feed  poor  scholars ; 
and  these  often  come  uninvited  and  unknown  to  the 
mfnages  of  the  rich,  and  receive  money.  Geography, 
astronomy,  history,  and  medicine  are,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, ill  a  very  low  state. 

Habits,  V.iages,S(c The  diet  of  the  people  Is  very 

simple ;  after  inoriiing  prayers,  they  take  tea,  mixed 
witli  milk,  salt,  and  oily  substances,  of  which  mixture 
tlicy  are  very  fond.  At  4  or  !>  o'clock  they  dine,  on  rice, 
carrots,  turnips,  Jtc,  with  mull/in,  or  other  meat.  The 
Uzbeks  .sometimes  eat  horsellesh,  but  it  is  expensive; 
clieese.  milk,  and  fat,  are  much  used  ;  a  slicep  is  killed, 
and  till?  entire  tail,  however  large  or  fat,  is  melted  up 
with  the  meal,  and  cooked  in  a  single  boiler.    Imnie- 
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dUtely  after  dinner  tlicytako  tea  prepared,  as  in  Europe ; 
cnfTeo  it  not  used.  They  eat  witli  tlieir  Hngcrs,  knives 
and  forks  being  unknown.  Urui.kenncss,  if  public,  would 
t)e  perhaps  punished  even  with  death. 

Drett— of  the  men,  Is  one  or  two  long  robes  of 
cotton  cloth  i  the  under  longer  than  the  upjier ;  and  a 
white  cotton  turban ;  or,  amongst  the  Uzbeks,  a  cap  of 
red  cloth,  bordered  with  martens'  skins :  here,  as  well  as 
nt  Constantinople,  the  form  of  the  head-covering  indi- 
cates the  distinctions  of  rank.  All  wear  large  white 
trowsers,  and  close  shnrt  drawers :  tlic  rich  public  func- 
tionaries are  often  habited  in  Cashmere  shawls,  and 
cloth  of  gold.  The  dress  of  the  women  ditfers  little 
from  that  of  the  men  ;  they  wear  the  same  pelisses,  but 
the  sleeves  arc  tucked  together,  and  tied  behind ; 
richly  decorated  boots ;  and  have  always  a  black  veil  over 
the  face!  the  Turkman  women  an-,  however,  not 
veile<l.  Both  sexes  often  stain  the  nails  red  with  hunna, 
and  the  Persians  use  this  herb  to  dye  their  beards  ;  tlie 
women  braid  their  h.iir,  and  blacken  their  eyelids  and 
eyebrows  with  plumbiigo.  The  languages  in  use  are 
the  Persian  and  Turkman ;  the  latter  Is  spoken  by 
tlie  Uilioks  and  wandering  tribes  S.  of  the  Oxus,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  rudeness.  Tlie  articles  of  luxury  in 
use  are  very  few;  their  dress  and  horses  constitute 
nearly  all  the  personal  proiHTty  of  the  jieople ;  their 
houses  are  ill  built,  almost  uestitutc  of  furniture  ;  tliey 
liave  neither  plate,  glass,  nor  clocks,  and  very  seldom  a 
watch.  The  rich  have  many  slaves,  who  are  brought 
from  Orgunj6,  and  are  mostly  Persians,  seldom  Kussians 
or  Chinese. 

Hittory.  —  Alexander  penetrated  Info  both  D.ictrlana 
and  Transoxiana,  which  were  alter  his  ileath  ruled  by 
his  successors.  The  Arabs  conquered  this  country  at 
the  end  of  the  7th,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  Nth,  luid 
Jenghiz  Khan  devastated  it  in  the  llltli  century :  it  was 
the  native  country  of  the  next  Kreat  eastern  C(;nqucror, 
Timour,  whose  successors  were  dispossessed,  by  the 
Uibeks,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kith  century.  Nailir 
Shall,  early  in  the  inth  century,  took  B'^UIiara  ;  but  >lie 
■overninent  iiMin  after  fell  again  iiif.i  the  hands  of  t  le 
I'sbeks  and  of  the  (lescendants  i>*'  Jeiiuliiz  :  that  faini>y 
has,  however,  ceasi'd  to  relgi'.  niiice  ls(Kl.  The  late  klian 
devoted  himself  whilly  to  religion,  and  ilied  in  IS-J.'i, 
leaving  a  kingilom  th.it  had  sulTirid  insults  and  encroach- 
ments on  every  side,  from  liis  own  want  of  attention  to 
temporal  concerns.  The  present  sovereign,  his  .son, 
Is  on  amic.ible  terms  with  the  neighbouring  states  ol 
Khiva  and  Caiilml,  and  the  einjiires  of  (''liiiia  and 
Turkey :  with  the  Persians  the  I  zlnks  hold  no  com- 
munication ;  and  in  Kokan  the  inlliii-nre  of  Hn  ■i\A  pre- 
dominates.    (liHinft's  Travfh  in  Unklniia  in  is;t2— l^^l, 

3  vols.   Hvo.    IXMi ;    Mi-ycH(Uirff,    I'mjitgr    d'Uiiiibuur^ 

4  Boukhara.  Paris,  IH'iti.) 

UoKMARA  llhc  trvasur}/  (if  sririir.s).  a  celebrated  city 
of  Central  Asia  ;  cap.  of  the  above  khiinitt,  and  se.it  of  the 


vliit  r,  and  his  public  courts  of  audience ;  stables,  bar. 
racks,  &c. :  the  gates,  both  of  the  palace  and  of  the  outer 
city,  are  shut  at  twilight,  and  a  double  guard  mounted. 
There  are  3G0  mosques,  and  'MM  schools  and  coll.gcs  iii 
llokliara,   superintended    by  about  300  moollahs,  who 
undertake  the  charge  of  both  religion  and  education ; 
Bokhara  always  enjoyed  the  titles  of  holy  and  Icariiedl 
'I'he  mosques  and  colleges  are  generally  situated  oppnl 
site  each  other,  and  have  a  striking  reseinlilance  in  their 
architecture  :   that  of  the  former  is  the   most  varieil  ■ 
tlie  principal  mosque  covers  a  space  3(10  feet  square,  and 
has  a  cupola  rising  to  one  third  that  height,  and  covered 
with  blue  enamelled  tiles :  most  of  these  buildings  are 
of  brick,  and  the  courts  of  sonic  paved  with  stone.    Tho 
handsomest  structure  In  llokhara  is  a  college  of  Kiim 
Abdoolla,  built  in   ICV),  which  has  a  lofty  arched  rii- 
trance,  some  beanliful  en<iincl,  and  a  white  marble  pave- 
ment :  the  largest  college  here  was  built  at  an  exiuiiiio 
of40.0(iO  roubles  in  specie,  defrayed  by  Catherine  II.  of 
Itussia.     Attached  to  the  great  mosnue  is  a  brick  tower 
or  minaret,  2ll)  feet  high,  built  by  Timour,  in  good  pro.' 
portions  ;  the  materials  disposcHl  in  ingenious  patterns, 
and    the   wholes  in  good  preservation.     Criminals   arc 
thrown  fr<iin  tliis  tower  \  but,  executing  on  tliese  lu'. 
casions,    no  one  ascends    it    but    tiie    nigh-priest,   to 
call  the  people  to  prayers  ;   and   he  only  on  I'ridays, 
since  it  overlooks  most  of  the  jirivate  gardens  in  tlie 
city,  and   the    most   scrupulous  endeavours  are  inailu 
to  seclude  the  women   in    llokliara  from   the  ga/e  of 
every  stranger.      W.  of  tho  palace  is  a  small  square, 
the  Segistan,  surrounded  with  massive  buildings,  ml.' 
leges,  sliops,  and  stalls  ;   a  third  ^art  of  the  city  emi- 
sists  of  shops  and  hotels  ;  and  the  jewellery  ami  ciitkry 
of  Europe,  the   tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  India,  tiiu 
spices  of  Manilla,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  and  every 
otiier  article  of  use  or  ornament,  may  be  purcliaseil, 
Many  of  the  merchants  remain  night  and  day  in  tin  ir 
sliops,  having  no  other  habitation  ;  tlie  bazars  are  ge- 
nerally open  every  day,  excepting  those  for  slaves,  genu, 
and  other  such  luxuries,  ulilch  are  open  but  twice  a 
week.    Then^  arc'  4,(100  Jews  In  llokhara,  wliich  is  pru. 
portioiially   more  than  in  any   other  eastern  city,  ami 
they  contend   they  are  better   treated   here   than  cIm. 
where,  though  tlicy  are  cmilliieil  to  a  residence  in  llinr 
particular  streets,  are  sulijeet  to  higli  imposts,  and  iihI 
permitted  to  build  a  new    svnagogiie.     Sir  A.  Iliirnis 
gives  a  graphic  description  or  the  daily  scene  in  Hdk. 
Iiara  ( Tiovtlt,  11.  •ai—i'.VJ. )  :—'■  Troei  morn  to  night  iIk! 
crowd  uliicli  asseiiildes  raises  the  huinming  noise,  and 
one  is  stunned  at  tlie  niovlng  mass  ol'  human  beings. 
Ill  the  niiildle  of  the  area,  the  fruits  of  tlie   seasnn  are 
sold  under  the  shade  of  a  square  piece  of  mat,  sii|i|iiirtnl 
by  a  single  pole.      One  woiiilers  at  the  neter  einling 
eiiiiiloyincnt  of  the  fruiterers,  in  (b'aliiig  out  their  grains, 
meliins,  apricots,  apples,  peailies.  pears,  and  iiliiins,  (d  » 
cinitiiiued succession  of  purchasers.     It  iswitli  itilliiiiitv 


khan  ;  on  the  left  bank,  lUid  witliiii  lior  7  in.  of  tlie  Zer-     that  a  passage  lan  be  loned  through  the  streets,  aiiil  it 

afelian,  at  the  \V.  end  of  its  vallev  ;  ll."!  in.   \V..S.\V, 

Saniareand.andrinin.  N.W.  Ilalkli ;  lat.3'.i    4s' N.,li,iig. 

04- 'iO'  K.  Pop.  ( Wiirnej,  Ih3.'))  I'ld.lKKl,  but  this  is  probably 

b4-yond  the  mark    It  isNm.  inrire. ;  of  atriangiil.ir  sli.ipe, 

and  surr<miiiled  by  a  wall  of  earth  about  W  feet  high, 

flanked  by  round  towers  and  bastions,  and  pierced  by 

Vi  gates,  witli  brUk  ni.isonry.    llnkhara  is  Mirniiiinled  by 

a  flat  hut  rich  country,  ami  is  quite  emlHisunied  in  trees, 

ftlvliig  It  a  beaiitllnl  appearance  at  a  liistaine,  which 
lowever  vanishes  on  entering  it.  The  stri'cts  are  so 
narrow  that  a  lailen  eaniel  fills  up  evin  tin'  largest,  lUitl 
In  the  smaller  ones  two  persons  h.ive  dillieiilty  In  p.iss- 
log  e.icli  other:  thi'y  are  also  extremely  dirty,  and 
always  crowdeil  with  cannls,  hoisis,  ami  asses.  I'he 
hiiKi's  are  inostlv  siiiall,  and  of  one  story  ;  the  eoiniiniu 
ones  ImiIII  of  sun-dried  bricks,  on  a  fraine-uork  of  wooilj 
others  of  a  superior  kiinl  are  paoited  and  stuccoed, 
Willi  Karacenic  or  poinli-d  areiies  set  idf  with  lapis  lazuli 
and  gilillng  ;    the  routs  of   all  are  Hat  ;  and  tiiey  have  I  s 


is  only  done  at  tlie  nioiueiitary  risk  of  King  rlililni  Dvcr 
by  some  one  on  a  horse  or  donkey.  The  latter  aniiii.ils 
are  exceeilingly  fine,  and  amble  along  at  a  iiiiii  k  paru 
with  their  riders  and  burdens.  Carls  of  a  liglil  mn- 
structii'li  are  also  driving  up  and  down,  since  the  sthiii 
are  not  too  narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled  iai'ria;;is 
III  every  pari  <d  I  he  b  i/ar  tliere  are  peiqde  making  ic  ,i, 
which  ii  done  in  large  I'.uiopeaii  urns,  instead  ol  le.nn.i,, 
ami  kept  h<it  bv  a  nii'tal  tube.  The  love  <d  the  Ili4. 
Iiarese  for  tea  Is.  I  believe,  without  parallel;  fur  th 
drink  it  at  all  times  and  |daces.  and  ill  hall  a  A^i 
ways:  with  and  uithout  sugar  ;  with  and  wlthiMit  inilk; 
with  greases  uitli  salt,  \e.  The  day  Is  uslieri'd  In  vuili 
gii<7liiig  and  te.i-driiiking,  and  liiiidreds  ol  Imis  .nut 
donkeys,  laden  with  milk,  liasten  to  the  bust  tloMiii:. 
The  milk  Is  sidd  ill  sni.tll  bowls,  over  which  iIm'  irr.nn 
Ibiatsi  a  lad  will  hi  log  'ill  ur  311  of  these  to  iiiaikil 
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lull  a  bare  wall  without  windous  laiiiig  the  piiblte  ways : 
except  In  one  hutldiiig.  tlii're  Is  no  gl.iss  whati'ver. 
AlHiut  10(1  (Hinds  ami  fount. liiis,  eniistruiti'd  of  siiiiariil 
stone,  rurnisb  the  pnpiilation  with  water  :  the  ( ity  is  also 
Intersil litl  by  c.uials  shadeil  liy  iniillKTry-trees,  which 
bring  water  from  the  Zer-afchaii ;  tin'  main  canal  from 
whlcli  is  o|ieiinl  every  lineen  days.  There  Is  scarcely  a 
garden  or  buryiiig-gri.nnd  wllhiii  the  walls  -.  "the  Ira- 
veller  winds  his  way  anmng  lofly  and  an  lieil  baiars  of 
hrlik,  and  sees  eiieh'triuli  in  iu'sep.irale  quarter  of  Hie 
rlly  1  here  the  rhint«-»elli'r»,  there  llii  shoemakers; 
one  arciuk'  lllletlwiih  silks,  another  wllli  cloth.  I'very 
where  he  meets  with  punderous  and  iiiosiy  buildings, 
colleges,  mosiiuei.  and  luflv  min.irets  "  The  iirim  i,ial 
•truelure  Is  the  .4iT<t,  or  khan's  palace,  iK'arly  In  the 
renlre  iif  the  illv,  built  on  a  natural  eliv.itiim  iN'tweiii 
'M>  and  .IKI  feel  liigh,  turrnuiiih'd  by  a  brii  k  w«ll  'o  feet 
high,  with  a  liifly  enlranee  of  brlik  decorated  by  a  nil. 
narcl  on  rllher  side  This  liirlre«»  lontaliis  llie  ri  •!■ 
drnre  of  tbi>  sovireign,  bis  h.irrio.  nod  a  inii..qiie,  all 
•nclrcled  l>y  u  garden,  together  with  the  rvsldciicv  of  llii' 
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.ling 
shelves  siijipMitrd  and  siispiiidi'd  by  a  stiik  ii\i'i  li: 
shoulder.  \\li,iii\er  number  iii.i>  lii' brinighl,  smihiiI 
ilisappear  aiiimu:  the  lea-diiiiking  popiilatlmi  I'll  iii< 
great  city.  Next  to  the  veinlen  of  this  hot  i»  ti  r;ii:i. 
one  may  pun  base  '  inhul  i  Jiiit,'  or  'the  di  lii;lit  ni 
life.'  grape  jelly,  or  syrup  mixed  up  with  i  Inippi  d  i(v 
This  ahundame  of  ice  is  one  of  Hie  grealesl  liixnuis  in 
lliikhara,  and  it  ni.iy  l>e  had  till  the  ridd  we.illn  r  ni.ik's 
It  unnecessary."     It  seems  to  Im'  as  availaliU'.  and  m-.<I 

as  much  by  all  class is  in   .Sicily  i    no   mie   in   ll<  k- 

hara  ever  iliiiiks  of  drinking  water  uiilcis  ived  Ih 
learned,  or  winildbe-leariKil,  are  seen  poring  loir  tlic 
latlerrd  (lages  id  Toiirkce  or  Persian  lore,  at  l><ii>k--l.ill-, 
and  at  the  doors  of  thi'  colleges  the  stiideiiU  aienlUn 
si'in  lounging  alter  the  labours  of  the  day  i  "iint.lMis. 
eter,  h"  gai.  or  so  young,  a»  Hie  tyros  of  a  KiirM|i<',m 
niiivirsil).  init  iiiaiiy  ofthiui  grave  and  demure  old  iiirn, 
with  more  lnpiicrl>y.  bill  by  no  miaiis  less  vice.  Iliaii  tin' 
youths  In  oOnr  ipi.irleis  of  the  Horld."  Iiuli  nl  tlii>r 
resident  >tndeii|s  ha>  a  fised  allowance,  as  well  a<  Hi- 
professor*  ;  the  colleges  are  widl  endowed,  and  pus.rti 
many  of  the  surrounding  lands,  nnich  liite  lum  |>iu, 
tliusid  by  pious  Inilividuals  lor  that  pnr|iiisi>,  ai  »vli  si 


illcncc;  stablej,  bar. 
ilace  and  of  tlie  uutcr 
bic  guard  mounted, 
ools  and  coll  -gca  In 
300  mooUaha,  who 
glon  and  education; 
of  holy  and  Icarncil, 
orally  situated  oppn- 
rcBoinblance  in  tlifir 
la  the   most  varicil ; 
.  3(M)  feet  square,  and 
t  heiKht,  and  covortd 
if  these  buildings  are 
ved  with  stone.    Tliu 
,  is  u  college  of  KiuK 
IS  a  lofty  arched  en- 
,  a  white  marble  \iavi> 
1  built  at  an  exiniiso 
lhI  by  Catherine  II.  o( 
)sque  Is  a  briik  tower, 
Timour,  in  good  pm. 
in  ingenious  patterns, 
ition.     Criminals   are 
iiepting  on  tlii'»i'  "c- 
tlie    high-priot,  to 
he  only  on   I'ridiiys, 
irivate  gardens  in  tlie 
endeavours  are  miido 
ara  from  the  ga/x-  of 
ice  Is  a  small  smi-iro, 
nassivc  Imildlngs,  ml. 
I  part  of  the  city  ciin- 
e  jewellery  and  cutlery 
le  sugar  of  India,  tlii! 
"  Cashmere,  and  every 
nt,  may  be  pureliased. 
light  and  day  in  tlieir 
in  ;  the  baiars  are  \it: 
;  those  for  slaves,  gems, 
'  an"  open  hut  twiet?  a 
Hokhara,  which  is  pni. 
other  eastern  city,  luid 
reated  here  than  cIm- 
I  to  a  residence  in  tliree 
I  high  imposts,  and  nut 
igogiie.     Sir  A.  Ilutius 
lie  daily  scene  in  link- 
I'rori  morn  to  nipiitllie 
he  humming  ii"i>e,  uiul 
nniss  of  hiunan  liein>:s. 
ruits  of  tlie   season  mi'. 
piece  of  mat,  »ni>pcirud 
r.  at  the  ne\er  endiiiK 
dealing  out  tlieir  gr;i|.('s, 
pear*,  and  pliiniv.  in  a 
rs.     It  is  Willi  dilliniliy 
rough  the  streets,  ami  it 
i>kol  Wing  ridden  our 
(.     'I'lie  latter  anini.ils 
along  at  a  iiuiek  \<m-i! 
Carts  of  a  liijlit  m"- 
down,  si'iee  tlie  ^t^■el. 
of  wheelid    l■al■ri,l(J.■^ 
are  people  makinu  Ir.i, 
urns,  instead  iil  te.i|i<i|., 
I'lie  lo\e  ol  the  llek- 
hoiil   parallel ;  lor  tiny 
».   and  in  half  a  il"eM 
with  and  without  inilk; 
,,.dav  Is  ushered  In  witli 
li  ii'idreds  of  h«)»  'H"! 

■  M  to  the  hiis)  till""!.'. 
over  whicli  the  ereiiiu 
,d  these  to  iiiaikit  in 

.id  hy  ii  stiik   owl   lii« 
,ii.iy  he  liroiiglit.  »|.ee<nlj 
king    popidalion  nl   tin 
of  tills  hot  lieiirasr, 
1(11,'    or    'the  deliiilil  "I 
d  op  with  ehoppiil  liy. 
Ihc'  greatest  lo\iiui<  In 
II  ihe  cold  we.itllil  ni.ikri 
Im'  as  availalile.  iiiiil  O'.il 
Mellvi    ini   one   in   llek- 
water   unless  iied.      i  U' 
,re  seen  poring  oxer  Itif 
rsian  lore,  at  llllllk■^tall•, 
s  the  stiidiiits  iiieiilhii 
,„(  ilie  d.iyi  "iiol.li"*- 
the  tyros  of  a  tiirii|«Mn 
rave  and  deiimre  old  liii'ii, 
,  means  lem  ice.  tliiuillii' 

■  wot Id."      Iiwhiil  tllKf 
allowance,  as  well  .(«  H;' 

ill  indowcd,  and  |'"»'i" 
ds,  wnleh  ha\e  I"'"  i;iir- 
r  llial  purpose,  as  » I  !'*» 
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the  whole  of  the  bazars  and  hatha.  The  batht,  of  which  , 
•here  are  IB,  can  accommodate  270,000  people  yearly,  i 
and  bring  an  annual  revenue  of  I  ,H00l. :  some  are  very 
large.  The  colleges  are  shut  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  when  the  students  work  in  the  flelds  for  a  sub- 
sistence i  their  course  of  study  generally  lasts  seven  or 
eight  yeara :  they  come  from  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
trlea  except  Persia.  '  With  the  twilight,  the  busy  scene 
in  Bokhara  closes,  the  king's  drum  beats,  it  is  re-echoed 
by  others  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  at  a  certain  hour 
no  one  is  permitted  to  move  out  without  a  lantern. 
From  these  arrangements,  the  police  of  the  city  is  ex- 
cellent ;  and  large  bales  of  cloth  arc  left  on  the  stalls  at 
night  with  perfect  safety.  All  is  silence  until  morning." 
'The  origin  cjf  Ilokhara  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  at  llrst  but  a  collection  of  flshermen's  huts, 
its  site  having  ahoundod  with  small  lakes.  It  is  sniiposed 
to  he  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ancient  Trjfbactra, 
but  which  I'tulemy  places  on  tlic  opposite  side  the  Zer- 
afchan,  or  river  of  Sogdiana;  inA.ii.  TO.'i  it  was  taken 
by  the  Arabs,  and  between  Hyn  and  OOH  was  very  fluu- 
risliing.  and  the  scat  of  the  Snmanide  dynasty.  Jenghiz 
Klian  burnt  it  in  I'il!),  and  it  was  not  rehuilt  till  near 
the  end  of  ills  life  ;  it  was  threatened,  but  saved,  by  his 
grandson.  Under  Timour  it  flourishe<i  anew  ;  but  since 
the  rule  of  the  Uzbeks  lias  rather  declined,  though  it 
be  still  the  most  renowned  city  in  Central  Asia.  Its 
priests  affirm  that  wiiilo  light  ilescends  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  ascintls  from  the  " holy "  Bukhara  I 
(liurncs's  Travels,  ii.  aiW— iiOl.;  Meyenilorff,  yvyage, 
pp.  IM-ISH.) 

ll()I„l)li(,',  a  town  of  Franco,  dcp.  Seine  Infcrlenrc, 
cap.  cant,,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
w.tslicd  hy  the  Bolbec,  18  m.  E.N.K.  Havre,  Top. 
•l,8fi'2.  This  is  a  handsome  thriving  town.  Having  been 
almost  entirely  burnt  down  in  1705,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a 
regular  plan.  Houses  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  hewn 
gtiiiie  ;  streets  wide  and  well  laid  out,  tlie  principal  being 
ornamented  witli  two  fountains  surmounted  hy  statues  in 
m:irhle.  In  the  environs  are  a  number  of  country  houses. 
It  li  M  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  council  of  prud'- 
iiDm.ncs  ;  and  was  early,  and  is  now,  very  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  spinning  and  manufacture  of  cotton.  "  lloU 
bee,"  says  M.  Diipin,  "  Is  advaiitagimusly  situated  for 
commerce,  bringing  raw  cotton  from  Havre,  and  coal 
from  Fecamp  and  llarfleur,  while  she  lends  her  products 
to  Koiieu  —  the  great  mart  for  all  sorts  of  cotton  goo<l.i, 
'hie  niiuiufactururs  of  llolhec  unite  a  spirit  of  order  and 
peiinomy  to  activity  and  enterprise :  their  establishments 
are  on  a  level  with  the  progress  of  industry.  Tiie  work- 
men are  not  all  concentrctl  In  the  town  ;  many  of  tliein 
live  in  the  adjoining  country  ;  they  are  in  cnmfurtahle 
clrcumsUmces  and  happy."  M.  Dupin  furtlier  states, 
that  there  were.  In  IK'27,  In  the  district  of  which  lliilhec  Is 
till'  capital,  1M,I7'^  work-people  employed  In  the  spinning 
snd  weaving  of  cotton,  proiiocing  goods  of  tlie  annual 
value  of  above  •lhm\m\  fr.,  or  I ,IHK),IKMI/.  sterling. 
{,t'iirir>  I'lixltictitifirl  Commfrcinlenle  la  France)  Kx- 
eliisive  of  cotton,  it  also  produces  various  descriptions 
III  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  has  tanneries,  dyewurks, 
is  \u'ni  n<i  iiK'al  tax  or  octrui  on  the  goods 
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lra|iorted  Into  the  tfiwii 


( Huifu,  art.  Aii'iiic  Infirifure  ,- 


Dili  dnvraplliqui;  fee.) 

linl.C.AUY.  or  OU.SPF.NSKOI,  a  village  of  Russia 
In  Kuro|H',  gov.  Kasan,  near  theWolgii,  l(i  ip  ,S.\V.Spask. 
In  its  vleinlty  arc  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  ftoiil- 
Blmr,  the  ca|illal  of  the  lliilgarlans.  It  was  visited  by 
IVter  the  (ireat  in  his  expedition  agiiinst  the  Persians  in 
i;.''>.  and  has  since  iMien  visited  and  described  by  Erd- 
mann  aiii]  others. 

Hill. I,  a  city  of  Aslatln  Turkey,  In  Natolla,  cap, 
lanjiak,  K.'i  in,  N,\V,  Angora  j  hit,  4(N  lift  N..  long.  ;ll"  111' 
K.  Top.  li.lMMi.  y  It  Is  situated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  W. 
rxtremlty  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  aiu'ient  eily,  known  to  the  Komaiis  hy  the  name  of 
lliilniinitpi)liii.  The  ruins  of  a  castle  stand  on  tlie  sum- 
mit of  a  small  hill.  It  Is  a  p<H>r  place,  cimslsting  of  about 
1,111111  honsi's,  princliially  lnliablte<lliy  Turks,  with  a  few 
Armenians,  hut  no  lireoka.  It  has  I'i  mosijues,  asipiare 
iirniarket-pliice,  apiihh  '  liath  ;  is  the  residence  of  a  iiaeha 
nf  two  tails,  and,  a«  it  .ip«  on  the  direct  roail  lYoio  F.r/.e- 
riiiini  111  ('onstantinople,  is  a  cousiderahlo  Ihoroiighfare 
fiir  laravans.  There  are  mineral  halhs  wltliin  alHiiit  I 
m  iif  tlie  town,  to  wliieli  Ihe  I'lirks  resort  in  gri  it  iiiiin- 
Imts.  (  Kinmir'ijiiuinry  m  .Ima  Minor,  He  p.  'i7l  ) 

IIOI.IVIA.or  t  I'I'I  It  PKItU,  a  rrpiililnaii  stale  of 
S  Ann  rlca,  comprised  lH>lween  hit.  (P*"  .M  and  'i.'i-'  411'  .H  , 
and  Inng  IV*  '  and  71"  W..  having  N,  ami  N.W,  the 
lUtes  of  North  iiid  .South  Peru,  K.  Ilraaii  luid  Para- 
(nay,  S.  l,n  1'l.ita  and  Chile,  anil  \V,  the  IVIIIi'  Ocean  : 
)'iilri'iiiclei'"lli,  N.  to,S  ,iiliiivel,IINIm.;  do,  lireadtli,iiliiive 
7'«>  in  :  the  iren  has  been  estliniled  al  IIIm.inhi  si|,  in, 
I'lipplg  ettiin.ited  the  pop  at  1,'ioti  Mm,  hut  others  esll- 
nine  it  at  little  more  than  half  that  aiiioiii.i.  The 
Weimar  Almanac  glve»  the  following  stiteineni,  which, 
hiiwi  ver,  we  rather  iiieliiie  to  tliilik,  makes  tbu  popu- 
Uliun  grettet  llimi  It  should  be:  — 


Departments. 

Area  in 
sq,  in. 

Pop. 

Chief  Towns. 

Inhab. 

1.  I.a  Pai 
ii.  Oram  - 

3.  I'otosl 

4.  Cochatiamba 

5.  Chuquisaca 

6.  Santa  Crui  del 

la  Sierra       -  f 

Total  - 

39,856 
8,4«ll 
3 1,81  Ml 
.'>5,1«0 
34,344 
148,400 

3is1,islil 
80,000 
SO(I,000 
250,000 
175,000 
«5,400 

La  Paz    ■ 

Oruro 

Potosi 

Oropeu  . 

Chuquisaca 
rs.Lorentade'l 
l    la  FronleraJ 

mIooo 

18,000 
10,000 

31S,lKin 

1,0.'?»,000 

. 

1.33 ,000) 

Chuquisaca  is  tlic  capital  city  and  scat  of  government. 

Surface,  Mountahu,  S/c.  —  This  large  tract  of  coun- 
try presents,  in  its  Various  divisions,  very  different 
conditions  of  surface,  elcviition,  and  climate.  On  the 
W.  it  Is  traversed  by  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the  B. 
it  stretches  out  Into  Immense  plains.  The  Andes,  which 
enter  llolivia  at  its  S.  extremity,  give  off,  near  lat.  24°, 
a  lateral  K.  range  of  no  great  elevation,  which  forms 
the  boundary  for  a  considerable  distance  between  Bolivia 
and  La  Plata.    About  lit.  2U"  the  Andes  divide  into  two 

f;rcat  chains,  which  run  par.iilcl  to  each  other  to  between 
at.  14°  .and  \h°  S,,  where  they  again  imite.  The  farthest 
W.  of  these  chains  Is  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast, 
or  of  the  Andes ;  and  the  farthest  E.,  the  Cordillera  Real : 
including  the  intermediate  country,  they  occupy  a 
breadth  of  more  than  '230  m.  N.  of  lat,  18°,  and  S.  of  that 
parallel  of  upwards  of  3011  m. ;  and  cover  at  least  100,000 
sq.  m.  of  surface,  which,  however,  is  partly  in  Peru. 
Many  lateral  ridges,  sent  off  by  the  Cordillera  Real, 
cover  the  deps,  of  Cnchabamha  and  Chuquisaca,  toge- 
ther with  a  part  of  those  of  Potosi  and  .St.  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra :  the  principal  of  these  transverse  ridges  branches 
off  fl-om  the  Cordillera  about  lat.  17°  10',  and  running  N. 

fiast  the  city  of  Cochabamba,  terminates  within  a  few 
eagues  of  the  town  of  St.  Crux  de  la  Sierra.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  W.  Cordillera  generally  appear  in  the  form 
either  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  of  a  dome,  and  are  often 
volcanic :  those  of  the  K.  Cordillera,  as  seen  from  the 
W,,  offer  a  succession  of  sharp  ragged  peaks  and  ser- 
rated ridges,  and  are  not  volcanic,  but  in  many  parts 
highly  metallifernua.  The  declivity  of  the  Uolivian 
Cordillera  is  rapid  on  eitlicr  side,  but  particularly  so  on 
the  K. :  the  principal  elevations  of  both  Cordilleras  aro 
about  lat.  !»>->  19'  .S,,  where  that  of  the  K.  chain  is  24,200 
ft.  (Illiniani)i  of  the  VV., '2'2,000 ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Many  of  the  passes  aci,iss  both  chains  are  betweeti 
lA.OOOand  iri.DOl)  ft.  in  elevation,  or  near  the  limit,  in  this 
region,  of  perpetual  snow ;  whi'.e  beneath  the  peaks  of 
the  Illimani  there  Is  a  gorge,  or  valley,  perliaps  18,000  ft, 
lielow  the  neighbouring  summit,  probably  the  greatest 
difference  in  elevation  that  has  ever  yet  been  observed 
lN4ween  any  two  similarly  tuntiguuui  points.  {See 
Andks.) 

In  the  E.  the  country,  which  is,  in  many  parts,  very 
little  above  the  level  ol^  the  sea,  is  watered  by  the  Beni, 
Mamore,  Ubahy,  Pilconiayo,  and  other  consideraMe 
rivers  :  a  few  Isolated  riuufes  of  hills  are  scattered  over 
it,  and  in  its  S,  part  is  the  watershed  between  the 
sources  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  rivers,  both  of 
which  receive  considerable  aflluents  from  Bnllvia ;  but 
neither  tills  last-named  tract,  nor  the  isolated  hills  pre- 
viously mentioned,  apiiear  to  rise  to  any  great  height 
above  the  sea.  The  wliolv  region  is  extremely  fertlTo  j 
but  it  Is  nearly  In  a  state  nf  nature,  and  covered  with 
vast  primeval  forests.  The  desert  of  Atacama  (s;4 
At\oama)  occupies  the  country  between  the  Andea  and 
the  Pacific:  it  extends  for  about ',2lill  m,  along  the  coast, 
having  a  varialile  lireadlh  of  from  ,10  to  IMI  m.  It  Is  never 
refi  eslieil  hy  rain,  and  is  almost  as  sterile  and  worthless 
as  the  Sahara.  The  surface,  wiiieh  is  undulating,  and 
in  parls  hilly,  is  covered  wilh  I  loae  sand  ;  the  onljr 
hahilahle  parts  huliig  the  narrow  strips  .along  the 
Iwnks  of  the  rivers. 

There  are  niiineroiis  valleys  In  the  Andes  |  the  prin- 
cipal Is  the  gre.il  valley  of  Desagiiadirn,  lietween  the  two 
Cordilleras,  exteniling  from  lat,  I  .°  V  to  19*'  80'  S., 
having  an  area  (liielinling  the  l.idie  of  Titicaca  in  Its  N. 
part)  of  lli,(MI0  geographical  sq.  m, 

liivert.  Lakes,  ,\r.  -  The  iirlneip«l  rivers  are  tlie  Bent, 
Mamore,  ami  th»  others  wlileh  iiMte  to  form  the  Ma- 
deira, the  largest  atlliieot  of  the  Amazon,  and  which  run 
inostlv  ill  a  N,  ilireetion  ;  and  the  Pileomayo,  one  of  the 
eliief  hraiielies  of  the  Plata,  whieh  waters  Ihe  S.  iiart  of 
the  country,  llowiiig  mostly  in  an  I'',  diri-cliou  Bolivia 
iiii  liides  the  K,  and  S,  tliorei  ol  the  largest  accumulalloii 
of  fresh  water  in  the  S.  American  loiitlnent— the  iakn 
Tltli-aea,  which  oauiiles  an  area  id  4,1100  sq.  m,,  .\l  the 
height  of  l'i,7!i'^  ft.  above  the  ocean,  an  elevation  siiihi- 
rior  lo  that  nf  Ihe  highest  aiimmlta  of  the  Pyrenees. 
(.Sir  riili'\<*,)  It  eontalns  numerous  small  Islands, 
from  one  of  which,  eelehrateil  for  some  Peruvian  ruins. 
It  derives  its  name:  the  only  outlet  for  Its  waters  la  the 
I  river  Desagiladerii,  riiniiiiig  from  itr  H,VV.  exireinil* 
I  through  Ihe  valley  lo  tiie  lake  nf  the  same  iiiiniei  which 
1  iailer,  having  no  outlet,  is  kept  at  ihe  same  level  by 
Bpoiitaiieuus  vvuporation.     In  the  K.,  lakes  are  nuiii*- 
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rou«,  and  some  of  tliem,  as  those  of  Ubahy  and  Grande, 
SO  or  60  m.  in  length ;  but  they  have  been  little  explored 
by  Europe  ins. 

Climate Rain,  as  already  stated,  never,  or  but  very 

rarely,  falls  on  the  coast;  in  the  plains  to  the  E.  of  the 
Andes,  the  rainy  season,  which  is  identical  with  summer, 
lasts  from  Oct.  to  April,  during  which  the  rain*  are  al- 
most continuous,  and  the  rivers  inundate  the  country  to 
a  great  extent.  In  th(>  plains,  the  climate  Is  excessively 
hot,  and  far  from  licalthy ;  but  in  the  valley  of  the  De- 
lagnadero,  I3,()00  ft.  aliove  the  level  of  tho  sea,  it  is 
temperate,  and  snow  fklls  in  Nov.  and  April,  at  tho  begin- 
Ing  and  end  of  the  summer  season.  The  winter,  from  May 
to  Nov.,  in  the  Dos.iguadero  valley,  is  extremely  dry, 
and  although  the  nights  are  cold,  the  skv  is  serene  and 
cloudless.  Tremendous  hail  and  thunder-storms  are 
ft'equent  on  the  mountains,  and  earthquakes  on  the  coast. 
The  reSaetion  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  produces,  in  the 
higher  regions  in  winter,  a  temporary  blindness  :  few  re- 
marks as  to  comparative  salubrity  have  met  our  eye;  but 
the  banks  of  the  lienl  have  been  particularised  as  re- 
markably healthy. 

Minernlt.  -~  fiold  Is  found  in  many  plarci,  especially 
on  tlic  E.  declivity  of  the  R.  Cordilli'ra,  and  in  the  sands 
of  all  the  rivers  whirl)  fall  from  that  range  into  the  Reni 
or  its  branches.  Every  one  lias  heard  of  the  riches  of  tho 
■liver-mines  of  I'otosi ;  but  It  is  supposoti  that  they  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  at  all  events,  they  arc  now  compa- 
ratively neglected.  (St-c  I'oToai.)  Copper  abounds  at 
Corucuero,  fic. :  ores  of  lead  and  tin,  salt,  brimstone, 
nitre,  and  other  volcanic  products,  are  also  found. 

I'eeelahlcs The  mighty  forests  which  cover  the  hanks 

of  tne  E.  rivers  abound  In  tho  finest  timber,  fit  for 
every  purpose  of  ship-liuilding,  carpentry,  &c.  The 
cocoa  of  Apolnluunba.  Moxos,  he.,  is  Infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  Guyaqiili  (Ecii.idnr) :  It  is  used  by  all  classes, 
and  is  oelebr.-itod  for  its  nutritious  and  restorative  qiia- 
lllios.  Tamarinds,  the  iliirimiiya,  oranges,  lemons,  flgs, 
■ugar-rane,  pine-apples,  plantains,  Uc,  flourish  In  pro- 
fusion on  thelNinks  of  the  lleni. 

Cascarilla,  Indigo,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  grain,  cinchona, 
copaiba,  sarsa|iarilla,  and  other  valualilc  driign;  gum- 
elaiitic,  vanilla,  dyownods,  toLarco,  and  canes  of  various 
kinds, arc  all  produce  I  In  an  rxtraordln,-iry  abund,iuce  E. 
of  the  Andes.  .\niong<t  other  prcxiucts,  there  Is  a  species 
of  cinnamon,  called  canela  df  ilaro,  said  to  dlifer  only 
in  the  great<T  thickness  of  its  liark,  and  darker  rnliiiir. 
ttom  the  true  cinnamon.    The  vegetation  of  the  Dosa. 

Suadero  valley  Is  peculiar :  It  has  no  trues ;  but  the  lower 
Istricts,  ir  uncultivate<l.  are  covered  with  a  very  line  turf. 
There  are  here  extrusive  niantatlnns  of  quinoa  (I'Hrvo. 
p<Mi:*m  quiHoa,  '.inn.)  and  uf  |Kitatoes,  which  are  found 
wild  (III  liic  .xijaceiit  hills ;  hiu  It  dm'S  not  ripen  the  drier 
Kiiropeiin  grains,  nor  arc  therx  any  periiMar  seasons  for 
(owlngor  liarvesting,  both  tlii-se  operations  being  carried 
on  consentaneously.  In  the  nar'ow  strips  ofland  along 
the  rivers  that  run  through  thcde'ert  of  Atocamn,  maite 
Is  raised,  with  excrllrnt  fruits,  cotion,  iugar-cancs,  and 
the  plant  called  Arumlo  donax. 

Jnimnlt The  taiiir,  j.iguar,  lenpanl,  and  six  or  seven 

sorts  ol'  monkeys.  Inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Heni :  guana- 
ros,  alparns,  a  kind  of  hare,  and  a  small  animal  of  the 
family  of  Horti-nlin.  whose  burrowing  often  renders  tra- 
velling on  horiiebark  unsafe,  are  found  in  the  Desagiia- 
dero  valley.  Parrots,  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage,  as 
Well  as  a  mullltiide  of  ulnglng  birds,  inrludlngthe  thrush 
an  I  whistler;  several  kinds  iifturkeyi.Aic.i  several  s|M>cies 
uf  ImyMhin,  and  an  abuniLuiciMifline  river  flili.are  met 
with  In  llolivia:  the  K.  plains  are  Infestesl  with  niyrlails 
nf  annoying  reptiles  and  Inkerts.  Vast  herds  of  horned 
rattle  feixl  on  the  lianks  of  the  rivers  ;  horses,  aiM's,  and 
mules,  are  the  other  dmneitic  animals :  the  climate  of  the 
plains  is  tiKi  hot  for  ahiK'n. 

/Vi»;»/i',  —  Mure  than  three  fourths  of  the  Inliab.  are 
■aid  to  lie  aboriginal  Indians ;  who  are  divided  into  a 
■reat  variety  of  trilies,  preienling  considerable  iliirerenees 
In  their  iihysical  and  mental  endowments,  disposition, 
progress  in  civilisation,  &r.  Some,  on  the  Heiil.are  wild 
and  warlike,  and  g<i  nake<l,  even  the  women  wearing 
nothing  but  a  few  leaves  tied  round  the  waist ;  another 
trilie,  the  Maropas,  in  the  ;niine<llale  vicinity  of  the 
former,  although  also  a  warlike  and  proud  race,  evince 
ronililerahlv  Ingenuity  and  aptness  for  many  sons  of 
work:  they  manufacture  beautiliil  ilolht ;  are  pretty 
good  carpenters  i  and  ,ire  snid  to  show  a  niurkiMl  tnsle  for 
muilc  anil  painting.  In  whirli  Ihey  were  initiated  by  flic 
Jesuits.  The  Indians  are  exrelleM  sillors  on  their  own 
rivers,  and  very  dexterous  in  the  inanaitemeiil  ol  their 
canoes,  whirli  are  often  Mi  or  rto  f>.  In  length,  and  of  eon- 
•Iderable  hiinlen  ;  In  tliese  iney  frm|iiently  leake  lung 
Inland  voyaies,  sobslttInK  r  liiilly  i  ii  the  wllil  animals 
•nd  veiretahles  lliey  mill  huppen  to  meet  with.  Some  of 
the  M'lsetene  trllx'S  <iii  the  It.'iil  display  a  ri  markahle 
lie  mi-dlelnal  iiiialflles  of  plants, 
III  caM's  of  sickness.  'I'hex'.  as 
well  as  stime  other  Irllies,  are  peacialile,  frieiiiily  to 
puritlllon.    Not  a  few  Itidfani, 
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especially  in  the  Desagnadero  vallev,  and  on  the  coast, 
where  the  Quichna  language  Is  spoken,  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith :  such  as  have  embraced 
Christianity,  instead  of  going  naked,  or  leading  a  roving 
life,  wear  a  light  dress  of  cotton,  have  fixed  dwelling- 
places,  and  apply  tiiemsclvcs  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
though  in  these  they  are  said  to  make  but  little  progress. 
The  foreign  settlers  are  mostly  of  Spanish  d(>scent  In  tho 
mining  districts,  and  the  valleys  of  Cochabamli^  and 
Cacliy  I'ilco :  those  of  tho  pure  African  race  are  few ; 
but  those  of  mixed  blood  arc  numerous  on  the  coast. 

Manitfacturei  chiedy  consist  of  cottons,  the  best  of 
which  are  made  at  Oropei  .1 ;  woollens,  of  the  hair  of 
the  llamas  and  nipacos,  the  best  at  La  I'az  ;  hats,  nf  the 
wool  of  the  vicuna,  at  !$t.  F.'ancisco  dc  Atacama ;  gloss  m 
Oropesa ;  vessels  of  silver  wire  In  the  mining  districts ; 
fans,  parasols,  plumes.  Sec,  of  the  feathers  of  the 
Amciican  ostrich,  by  the  Indians. 

Commerce.  —  The  commcrco  of  Bolivia  is  at  present 
very  Inconsiderable.  This  does  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  low  state  of  Industry,  or  the  apathy  of  the  people,  as 
from  the  difflcultles  they  have  to  encounter  in  bringinf; 
their  produce  to  market.  They  have  not  yet  learned  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  afforded  by  the  great  rivers 
of  S.  America,  for  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  ports 
on  Its  Ii.  shore.  At  present,  nearly  all  the  conimoditli's 
brought  from  llolivia  to  Europe  conic  through  the  ports 
on  the  Pacific,  to  reach  wliich  they  have  to  be  conveyed 
first  by  toilsome  passages  against  the  currents  of  tlie 
rivers  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  so  fatal  by  its 
rigorous  climate  to  the  Indians  of  the  plains ;  and  tliin 
across  the  Andes,  the  passage  of  wliicti  h.is  been  con- 
sidered by  Condaminc  as  equivalent  to  I, <HK)  leagues  nf 
transport  by  sea.  The  country  W.  of  the  Aiulcs,  licsiilcs 
being  a  desert,  has  no  really  good  harliours,  and  is  tr.i- 
verged  by  but  one  road,  that  from  Oruro  to  (/'obija  (the 
only  Holivlan  port),  and  th.it  Is  pr.icticable  only  for  mules 
anil  llamas.  (  <ibija,  thoiigli  it  has  lieen  made  a  fVe<'  pnrt, 
Is,  owing  to  these  disailvantages,  little  I'reqiicnti'il ;  the 
Kollvlans  preferring  to  obtain  their  small  Imports  of 
foreign  commodities  through  Arica  and  Tarna,  nntwith- 
standing  they  are  there  charged  witli  a  transit  duly  nf 
3  per  cent.,  imposed  by  the  government  of  Lower  I'oru, 
through  whose  territory  they  have  to  pass.  The  pro. 
duets  of  Chlqultos  and  Moxos  are  transjiorted  over  the 
double  range  of  the  Andes  to  Lima,  a  distance  of  inure 
than  'iOO  leagues ;  or  if  sent  to  Europe  by  way  of  nneni'i 
Ayres,  the  distance,  not  to  speak  of  the  difHcultles  of  the 
road,  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  IHK)  leagues.  No. 
thing  but  bullion  and  gems  can  reoay  the  enortnmis 
ex|N-nses  of  transport  on  beasts  of  burden  over  siiih 
Immense  distances;  and, in  fact,  tho  exports  of  lliilivi,i 
are  nearly  altogether  llinitetl  to  the  precious  metals.  ,iiii| 
different  kinds  of  woollens,  and  hats.  1'he  im|iorts,  whiih 
are  very  few,  are  chiefly  Iron  and  hardware,  illk,  and  1 
few  articles  of  finery. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  unfaTOiirable  state  nf  things, 
the  K.  and  most  f<  rtlle  portion  of  llolivia  Is  traverMsl  liy 

the  Madeira,  and  other  navigable  aflluentsofthe  Am»i! 

on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  I'ilcomayn,  and  other  altliieiiis 
of  the  Paraguay,  on  tne  other;  so  thnt,  if  the  exlrannli- 
nary  facilities  which  these  great  rivers  afford  for  penr- 
trating  Into  the  interior  of  S.  America,  lie  ever  made  iisi< 
of,  the  pro<iucls  of  Bolivia  will  meet  with  a  reailj  iiiil 
advantageous  nutlet ;  and  her  all  I  ut  iMiindless  capiiriilii 
of  prcMluctlon,  which,  at  present,  can  hardly  be  said  In  Ih' 
In  any  degrno  availed  of,  will  receive  a  stimulus,  iil  llic 
Inlltienee  of  which  we  can  form  no  ade<|uatt'  Idea. 

Within  the  Uraiillan  dominions,  not  sery  far  I'roni  iln' 
Bolivlaii  frontiir,  a  short  break,  of  3  in,  only,  sepjiriii(  < 
a  tributary  of  the  Amason  from  one  of  the  Pl.ii.i 
river:  were  these  streams  connectinl  by  a  canal,  there 
wiiiild  Ih<  a  continuous  water  commiinlcalion,  fur  iIk' 
most  part  navigatile,  through  toe  heart  of  .S,  Anierirs. 
fVoni  lluenos  Ayres,  in  lat,  W'  S.,  to  the  month  nf  the 
Orlnm'o,  In  nearly  ■!"  N.  1  In  IHH.S  the  Holivlan  K<"erii. 
mejit  were  r<'|ireseiiled  as  endeavouring  to  promnie  in- 
ternal traffli',  by  olh'rlng  vranlK  of  land  to  persons  settlini.', 
and  ronslderalile  pri  mluiiis  fur  the  istahlishmenl  nf 
steam  navigation  on  the  S.  affluent  of  the  Ainiumn;  lint 
we  have  nnl  leiu-ned  vthellier  tliese  luivu  h,iil  any  enii. 
shierable  success. 

The  public  revenue  In  I  Wi  Is  said  to  have  amniinti  il  to 
l,7IMI.7l'.l  dolls.  ,  lhepiililicexpeiiilltiiretol,.'i>«;,nviiiliill<  ; 
and  tile  tiilal  public  debt  In  the  same  year  to  no  more  thsii 
l.fMKI.'KDIilDlls. 

The  standing  armed  force  Is  limited  to  !J,nnn  men  ;  llir 
roniilry  is  divliiiil  Into  three  bislioprirs,  but  tliere  l<  ii» 
rstablwheit  1  liiirch.  There  Is  a  university  In  the  (.iiiilal, 
and  other  public  in  iideinles. 

//ii/iiey.  I'lmtliluliiin,  ^c.  —  This  country,  iimlir  tlif 
linine  of  I'pper  Peru,  formed,  previously  to  the  i>«tth'  u\ 
Ayaeiicho  In  IM'il,  n  part  of  the  Npaiiisli  vhrriynlly  nl 
liueiiiis  Avres.  The  repiilillrans. under  lien  Sucre,  list- 
ing then  ifefeiileil  I  he  royalists,  the  Indepetidcnie  nf  the 
connliy  was  si'i  iired.  Its  present  nmne  Mas  i/irenl'iil 
Id  \*ib,  In  hoiiuur  uf  the  llbr ratur  Uulivar,  who,  on  Mn| 
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nquettedi  drew  up  a  conititution,  which  wm  adopted  la 
the  year  following.  This  constitution,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly complicated,  vested  the  executive  power  in  a 
president  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  naming  his  auc- 
oestor ;  and  the  legislative  functions  in  three  bodies,  a 
senate,  tribunes,  and  censors.  The  code  and  constitution 
of  Bolivar  were  soon  after  abandoned ;  but  the  legislative 
powers  are  still,  nominally  at  least,  vested  in  the  three 
bodies  above  named  ;  and  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  anresident.  Generals  Sucre,  Velasco,  and  Blanco, 
successively  fliled  this  last  office,  which  is  at  present  held 
'  by  Gen.  SanU  Crut,  elected  in  1829.  (Pentland,  Parish, 
Miller,  HarnktiAe.  in  Ocogr.  Journal,  v,  vi.  &c. ;  Mod. 
Trav.  xxviii. ;  American  Almanac,  1839,  Ac.) 

BOLKHOF,  a  town  of  Uussia  in  Europe,  gov.  Orel, 
cap.  distr.,  on  the  Nougra,  36  ra.  N.  Orel.  Pop.  said  to 
exceed  10,000.  It  is  well  built  of  wood,  has  numerous 
churches,  with  manufactures  of  hats,  gloves,  and  stock- 
ings, and  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  unseed  oil,  tallow, 
and  hides.  iSclmitxler,  La  Ruuit,  4c.,  p.  862.) 

BOLLENNB,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Vaucluse,  cap 
cant.,  24  m.  N.  Avignon.  Pop.  4,744.  It  stands  on  the 
di-clivity  of  a  hill,  and  has  filatures  of  silk  and  dye-works. 
Viiriuus  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  the 
vii'inity. 

liOLOGNA  (an.  Bononic),  a  city  of  N.  Italy,  the 
second  in  rank  in  the  Papal  States,  cap.  leg.  same  name, 
bi'tween  the  rivers  Keno  and  Savena,  on  the  verge  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  forming  the 
commencement  of  the  Apcnnine  chain;  lat.44°30'N., 
luiiK.  I|0  22*  E. ;  22^  m.  S.E.  Modena,  25  m.  S.W.  Fer. 
rarn,  and  399  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
nearly  14  m.  In  length  (\,bOO  toises)  by  I^  m.  in  breadth 
(1,U73  toises),  and  4  m.  in  circ. ;  is  walled,  and  divided 
into  four  quarters.  Pop.  69,000.  Except  one  square,  it  is 
lixlilfi'rently  built ;  streets  crooked  and  narror.' ;  houses 
inciitly  three  btories  high,  in  n  palace  style  of  architec- 
ture, chiefly  of  brick  fronted  with  stucco,  with  deep  pro- 
jcctinK  roofs,  and  generally  surrounded  with  arctdes. 
The  Piazza  Maggiore,  or  principal  square,  boasts  of 
"'any  fine  buildings;  amongst  them  are  the  Palaxzo 
:  ■<,..'.Vio,  t'.e  residence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  and  seat  of 
t!i'  ^urts  of  Justice :  in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  foun- 
>  id  with  a  statue  of  Neittune,  reckoned  one  of 

!      em  statues  in  Italy,  the  work  of  (iiovanni  di 
II  the  middle  of  the  city  stand  tlio  two  lean- 
i,     !>  inclining  in  dlll'erent  dirrctiims :  that  uf  Asl- 

mii.,  d^lfl.  high.  Inclines  aliuut  :i^  ft. ;  Garisenda,  14.'>|lt. 
Ill  heiKht,  H  (I.  It  is  sidd  that  from  the  top  of  the  former 
103  cities  may  be  seen.  Bologna  has  74  churches,  3.^ 
ciinvents  for  monks,  and  8H  for  nuns.  The  cathedral, 
liiillt  k.  1).  432,  has  the  meridian  line  by  Casslni  traced  on 
its  Door,  and  possesses  the  Annimciatinn  (the  last  work 
(>r  I.iHlovico  GarnccI),  and  other  line  paiiitinKS.  'I'he 
cliiirrli  iif  Madonna  dl  San  I.iica,  3  in.  distant,  has  •  co. 
vcri'd  w.ilk  to  it  the  whole  wuv  from  the  city.  The  unl- 
rersltv,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celelirated  in  Italy, 
owes  Its  origin  to  the  Emperor  Theodoslus,  A.  I).  421k,  and 
wat  rcstiired  liy  Charleniuitne  ;  It  has  a  library  of  lIMi.OOd 
viil*.,  and  was  formerlv  atteiuird  liy  ninny  tliiiiisand  stu- 
deiili ;  but  it  has  di'clineil  in  celebrity,  mid  at  present  is 
not  attended  by  above  1,1100.  There  Is  another  public  li- 
briiry,  the  legacy  of  a  clergyman,  rontalniiiK  Kl.tioOvols. 
siiil  4,000  M8M. :  there  are  also  cabinets  of  mineralogy, 
iintiiral  history,  and  other  physical  olijects  ;  academies  of 
icul|itiire,  science,  inuiilc,  and  the  Hnu  arts  :  the  whole  city 
bIkiimiiI*  In  pictures,  statues,  and  ottier  works  iif  native  ar- 
ti«ti.  There  is  a  jiiiblU  schiHil  fur  the  poorer  classes,  where 
till'  iiiilliiieiits  (ir  ediicatiiin,  with  I.utin,  Hrlthnieticaiiig- 
iiiK,  ilraHlng.  &c.,  are  taught  gratuitously  ;  !i  hiispltals  ; 
«  »ii>»fi'  ill  iiiiiil ;  and  many  other  iH'iievolent  institutions. 
Till'  iiiaiiiiracture  ofcrajie,  for  K  hloh  the  city  has  Iiih.'!!  long 
fHiiiiMiii,  and  which  was  at  one  lime  very  extensive, 
h«<  iiiiw  declined,  so  as  not  to  lie  worth  more  than 
3II.IIIIII  criiwiis  n  year.  There  are  niso  inaniiriictiires  of 
tllk.  Khiis,  (ulpliuric  acid,  nitric  ditto,  kid  gloveii,  wax 
canillra,  iiiuxlcal  instriiineiits,  (laper,  rardi,  mitilnitiile 
MiiMiiei,  celebrated  all  over  Europe.  Ar,  ftv„  exclusive 
nf  |irrparatl<iiis  of  wine,  oil.  hemp,  nnx,  and  other  natural 
liriHliice,  an  stones,  \c.  Ilologiin  Is  all  nrchliUlnip's  see, 
siiil  lm<  Itecn  so  since  the  4tli  century.  The  city  and  leg, 
sri' lit  prinenl  governed  liy  a  resident  cardinal, legate  ; 
llirniiirtiif  apiH'al  for  the  fiiiir provinces  ol  llnln^rnu,  IVr- 
lar.i.  liavennu,  and  Korii,  sits  here,  nnit  ciiiiilsts  of  >lx 
jiiil|ii'«.  The  lliiliigiiese  are  coiirteoini  and  aifalile, 
liiiir|M'ndeiit,  and  renmrkalile  fnr  Iheir  lute  of  lllivrty  i 
liuliiKtrloiia,  quick.  Iiiki'IiIihih  ;  ardent  alike  in  their 
frlrnilihip*  and  enmities  ;  the  wnnien  liandixinie.  The 
mldilli' claiM's  are  well  Inrnrineil ;  they  are  tond  nf  the 
riKlnus,  or  readliiR.rooms,  conversiislnlii.  and  theatres, 
ufKliuli  there  are  three.  The  lilulier  classes  are  wealthy ; 
till'  liiwer  hiild,  tnrliiilent,  nnd  iiiilay.  'V'.<''  prevallliiK  dia- 
lect l>  mil  In  me  elsewhere  ;  there  Is  a  li  iiileni  y  to  pro- 
niiiihie  wnnls  with  nusnihne  terinliiatiiuK,  and  In  other 
rti|i^i't*  It  Is  the  cimriest  III  llali .  The  pri>|Mirlhin  iii 
Illi'Ultiiniite  liiriha  Is  a*  I  to  7,  Nii  Italian  clly,  I  liirilice 
ncriited,  has  produced  so  many  celebrated  meu  iu  ivl- 
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ence  and  the  fine  arts.  Bologna  always  assumed  the  title 
of  "  learned,"  and  had  the  motto  Bunonia  docet  on  iti 
money  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  the  word  liberlat. 
It  has  given  birth  to  8  popes  (including  Benedict  XIV.), 
nearly  200  cardinals,  and  to  more  than  1,000  literary  and 
scientific  men  and  artists ;  amongst  them,  the  naturalist* 
Galvani  and  Aldrovandi ;  the  anatomists  Mondino  and 
Malpichi ;  the  astronomer  Marsigli ;  the  mathemati- 
cians Manfred!  and  Canteriani ;  the  brothers  ZanottI, 
Ghedini,  and  Guercino ;  and  the  painters  Francia,  Guide, 
Albano,  Barbieri,  Domcnichino,  the  three  Caracci,  Zam- 
beccarl,  Aldiui,  &c.  The  air  of  Bologna  is  pure,  but 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  which  produce  frequent  In- 
flammatory diseases.  Its  environs,  both  on  the  ntlls  and 
in  the  plain,  are  studded  with  a  number  of  country  resi- 
dences in  a  riclily  productive  toil.  For  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  region,  lee  Papal  State*. 

This  city,  originally  built  by  the  Etruscans,  was  an- 
ciently called  Felsina  ;  it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  a 
Gallic  tribe,  the  Boii,  who  designated  ft  Bononia.  It 
received  a  Koman  colony  a.  u.  c.  (iA3.  A  Christian  church 
wai  built  here  so  early  as  the  3d  century.  Alaric  besieged, 
but  did  not  take  it:  it  escaped  Attlla,  and  formed  a 
portion  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Pepin  gave  it  to 
the  Holy  see,  to  which  it  belonged  during  the  Carlovin- 
gian  dynasty ;  after  which  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
magistrates  j  it  was  next  governed  by  feudal  nobles  ;  but 
these  having  abandoned  their  pretensions,  and  been  ad- 
mitted as  private  citiiens,  it  became  a  republic,  extend- 
ing its  rule  over  all  Komagna  as  far  as  llimini.  In  the 
13lh  century  it  fell  again  under  the  Holy  see,  to  which  it 
wai  finally  annexed  ui  IfiOC.  in  1796  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  restored  to  the  Popedom  in  181S,  to  which  it 
still  belongs ;  although  at  difi'crent  periods  revolts  have 
occurred,  especially  one  in  1831,  suppressed  by  Austrian 
interference.  (  Pampiildi,  Corogrnfia  dell'  llulia,  p.  i67, ; 
Schuts,  AJgem.  'irdkundc,  xxii.  436 — 440. ;  Boiiring'i 
Heiiort  on  Slalisl.  i)f  Pvnt{f.  States,  Sjc.) 

BULUTANA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  bishopric  of  Al- 

fhero,  18  m.  \V.  Bosa,  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
'op.  2,274.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  the  air  Is  said 
to  ue  good.  The  contiguous  country  is  productive  of 
corn  and  pasture.  {.Smyth's  Sardinia,  p.  33U.) 

IIOI.SENA,  (an.  luhimum)  a  town  and  lake  (/.acus 
I'ulsiniensis)  of  the  Status  of  the  Cliurch,  deleg,  Viterbo, 
II  m.  W.S.W.  Orvleto.  Pop.  2,000.  The  town  stands 
near  the  N.  shore  of  the  laV' '"  which  it  gives  its  name. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  hlgh.viiull,  flanked  with  towers  and 
a  deep  ditch  ;  but  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins,  in  or 
near  it,  of  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  goddess  Nortia,  a 
granite  sarcupliaKus,  ornamented  with  lias-rellel's,  and 


other  remains  of  aiitlqultv.  This  was  anciently  a  place  of 
great  wealth  i<''.,i  luxury.  l'linyBays(//iirr.A'n/,,lib.  xxxlv. 
}7.)that  when  taken  by  the  Kiiinans,  anno  266  B.C.,  it  con- 


tained nofewerthan  2,0(0»talues.    Having  been  destroy, 
cd  by  the  conquerors  and  rebuilt  it  was  noted  at  a  later 

Ceriud  as  the  birth-place  of  Sejunus,  the  minister  of  Ti- 
erlus. 

1'lie  lake  of  Bulsena  continues,  ai  of  old,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  tlncly-wuoded  hills- 
Ant  puilUs  mmoioM  Inlcr  Jug*  VoUlnlU. 

"^  Jm.tiiil,  m.  191. 

It  Is  of  an  elliptical  sliape,  about  12  m,  long,  by  H  m.  In 
breadth  ;  its  depth  is  various,  but  near  the  banks  it  Is 
generally  shallow  ;  it  Is  well  stocked  with  tisli.  It  hat 
two  Islands,  which,  in  Pliny's  days,  were  believed  to  be 
floating.  Its  superfluous  waters  are  carrini  oil  bt  the 
river  Marta,  to  which  It  gives  birth.  The  country  riiniid 
this  lake  is  now  bei  imie  exceiillngly  unhealthy  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  inont  probnbly  ocrasloiii'd  the  decay 
of  llolsena,  as  well  n«  the  total  ruin  of  several  other 
cities,  that  once  gave  life  anil  animation  to  Itslianks. 
(( f((m.r'»  Aneiiul  Italy,  1.  221,  ;  foniUr't  Italy,  III.  H4., 
and  other  autliorUtes. ) 

BOl.TUN,  or  BOl.TUN-I.E-MOOHS,  a  flourishing 
iMir.  and  inamifsctiiring  town  of  England,  eu,  Lancoatrr, 
luind,  Sallord,  par.  Bolton,  on  the  rmale,  an  affluent  of 
the  Irwell ;  170  in,  N.W.  by  N.  London,  '/ft  m.  E.N.K. 
Liverpool,  and  10  in.  N.W.  Manchester  ;  lat.  .'>3"  33'  N,, 
long.  2"^  26'  Vi.  The  progress  ul  pop.  has  been  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 
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The  appearance  of  the  town  scarcely  correiponds  with 
Its  n'ul  opulence  and  linporlance,  a  mnslileralile  portion 
of  the  houses  being  cnmdeil  In  nnrrow  IrieKUlar  lanes, 
wlUch  (ire  but  inillH'erentl)  paved  and  sewered.  W llhiii 
the  lasl  W  years,  however,  ^reat  liniirovenienls  have  iM'en 
elUTteil.alidare  still  In  iironress  ,  flagKi'il  footpaths  liavn 
been  iurincd  iu  must  ui  the  streets,  luid  the  whult  towa 
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has  been  complrtcly  Itglitcd  with  gns :  3  new  iquares 
have  lM>cn  formed  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  hand- 
lomo  houses  and  villas  have  been  erected,  mostly  near 
the  S.  entrance.  It  is  well  suppliinl  with  excellent  water, 
l>om  a  reservoir  covering  an  area  of  1 5  acres,  place<l  at 
such  an  (■levation  as  admits  of  this  indispensable  fluid 
being  convoyed  into  the  upper  rooms  of  every  house  in 
town.  This  im|)ortant  improvement  was  olfected  by  a 
company,  under  an  act  obtained  In  I8'24,  at  a  cost  of 
40,(M|(V.  The  church,  on  an  eminence  at  the  E.  end  of 
iircnt  nolton,  is  a  plain  ancient  structure  with  a  low  tower, 
built  of  tiie  darit  red  sandstone  nf  the  district.  There 
are  besides  this,  3  episcopal  cliapels  of  ease  ;  '2  in  Little, 
and  I  in  Great  Uolton  :  the  last,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice, 
built  by  the  jiarliamentary  commissioners  in  1820,  cost 
13,400/.,  and  has  923  free  sittings.  The  Methodists,  of 
various  denominations,  have  7  places  of  worship ;  the 
Unptists,  Independents,  and  Unitarians,  have  each  '2 ;  and 
the  Catholics,  Friends,  and  Swedenborgians,  I  each.  It 
hoi  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1641,  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  4S5/. :  Ainsworth  and  Lempriere, 
compilers  of  the  weil-itnown  dictionaries  that  bear  their 
names,  were  masters  of  this  scliool.  Three  other  charity 
schools  educate,  in  all,  about  230  children,  at  an  expense 
of  l,'2U0/.  a  year,  defrayed  by  subscription.  The  Sunday 
schools  of  the  dilTerent  sects  educate  upwards  of  10,000 
children.  The  other  cliarities  arc — Gosnei's,  which  con. 
sists  of  lands  producing  HO/,  a  year,  '2-3ds  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  a  church  lecturer,  I -6th  to  the  grammar- 
ichool,  the  rest  to  the  poor ;  tiulton's,  lands  and  houses 
producing  277/.  a  year,  for  a  church  lecturer,  apprenticing 
poor  boys,  and  providing  a  classical  teacher ;  and  various 
smaller  ones,  amountiug  in  all  to  67/.  a  year,  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  The  above  all  belong  to  Great  Bolton, 
the  charities  peculiar  to  Little  Bolton  being  quite  incon- 
siderable. But  .ill  parts  of  the  town  participate  equally 
In  tlie  inunillrciit  donations  left  by  Mr.  I'oppienell,  who 
died  in  1H2*J,  and  his  sisters,  amounting  to  27,700/.  3  |ier 
cent,  consols,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  learning,  and 
charitable  purposes. 

Bolton  has  an  exr'iange ;  a  town-hall  in  Great,  and 
another  in  Little  Bo  ■  >n  ;  2  cloth,  hails,  a  theatre,  as- 
■enibly  and  concert-roums  ;  a  dispensary,  established  in 
1H2.%  and  3  public  libraries,  all  well-tmilt  modern  struc- 
tures. Two  weekly  newspn|)ers,  tlie  linllon  Chrouicle, 
mud  Ittill.m  Free  I'resa,  are  published  In  tlie  town. 

The  progress  of  Uolton  has  l)een  greatly  promoted  hylts 
comm.ind  of  coal,  and  its  improved  communications. 
The  Bolton  Canal  extends  to  M.-mchetter  (12  m.),  and 
a  branch  from  It  to  Bury;  a  railway  from  Bolton  to 
Leigh  (X  m.),  and  thence  to  Kenyon,  where  it  joins  the 
Liverpool  ami  Manchester  Kailway,  was  coinpleteil  in 
June,  1h3I.  A  railway  along  tlie  canal  banks,  ria  Bury, 
to  Manrhrster,  has  also  licen  formed  since  1X1,1.  The 
weekly  inarki-t  for  general  provisions  is  held  on  Monday, 
and  is  well  siipplird  ;  there  is  also  a  market  for  store 
cattle,  held  every  alternate  Monday,  lietween  .Mh  Jan. 
Mill  r2th  .May  ;  and  2  annual  fairs,  I  on  the  3iilh  and  3ist 
July,  the  other  13th  and  I4lh  Oct.  The  llrst  day  of  each 
Is  tor  rattli'  ;  the  last  lor  hardware  and  toys. 

The  entire  cons«|iience  of  Bolton  is«derireil  from 
Its  inanufai'tures,  which  were  carried  on  at  a  very  re- 
mote iieriiHl.  As  early  as  13,17,  some  Kieinlsli  ■'iotnlers 
rstalilKlieii  themselves  in  the  town  ;  and  in  llie  reign  of 
Hen  Vlll.lt  was  famous  lor  its  cottons,  that  is,  for  a 
p<>i'ullar  description  of  WMillin  giMHis  that  went  by  that 
name.  Cotton  giHHls,  hnwevir,  ixgaii  to  Ih'  prcHliiei-d  In 
Uolton,  ill  coiiiiliii  ralile  (|iiantitles,  alHiut  the  middle  of 
last  century.  But  the  rial  protprrity  of  the  town  dates 
fniiii  1770— i'MO,  when  the  wiiiidiMfiil  inventions  of  Ark- 
Wright,  hiinself  a  native  of  Uolton,  iM'gan  to  come  into 
o|H-ration,  Kroiii  that  epoch  its  progress  has  iM'en  rapid 
In  the  exiri'ine  ;  aiul  it  Is  now  a  principal  seat  of  the 
rolioii  inaiiiirarlore  The  nrllcles  rliieHy  iiroilueml  are— 
nni<liM<,  hiiperlliie  printing  i  aliroes,  i|iiiltings.  a'ld  conn- 
ler|ianes,  (liinilles,  »alli'i'n>,  jraiis.  cotton  shawls,  ^e. 
The  a«er.'i).'e  quaiillty  of  ilnlli  liiraiheil  In  the  pariah  is 
psiiniali'il  at  lii'tweni  ii,IKNi,lsiliHiii|  7.IMKI,0IMI  pieces.    Tin 
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area  of  136  acres,  have  been  formed  on  the  adiolnfnir 
h  Is ;  whence,  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  stream  is  sup. 


plied 


There  is  a  joint  stock  banking  company  at  Bolton  •  a 
private  hanking  company,  and  branches  of  some  otiier 

We  have  already  noticed  the  fact,  that  Sir  R.  Ark. 
wriglit,  the  inventor,  or  at  all  events  the  introducer  of 
the  spinning  Irame,  was  a  nntive  of  Bolton.  He  was  th» 
youngest  of  a  numerous  family,  and  was  brought  nn  to 
the  hnmlile  occupation  of  a  barlK-r  1  With  the  exeep  ion 
(lerhaps,  of  V.'att,  there  is  no  individual  to  whom  thB 
inaniilactures  of  this  country  owe  so  much.     Cromnton 

ilh"'"""'  "  "'*  """'"  ^'""'''  *""  *  """"^  "'  """o" 
The  Reform  Act  conferred  upon  Bolton  the  urivileirp 
of  returning  2  mem.  to  the  \i.  of  C.  The  1  mits  of 
the  parliamentary  bor.  and  municipal  bor.  coincide  ih. 
pop.  of  both,  in  1831, being  estimated  at  42,39,^j  the  ram 
ber  of  houses  being  7,632,  of  which  1,012  were  worth  in/ 


priiu'lpal  iniiiiiilactiireri  have  uarehoiises  in  Maiiiheiter, 
where  they  geiii'r.illy  itteiiil  on  the  Tuesdays,  to  effect 
the  saje  of  thi'lr  (.'ChhIs  ;  liut  »alcs  are  also  elfi-cted  on 
other  davs,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the 
town  ami  its  iiniiiediale  vicinity,  there  were,  ill  \«iS. 
44  I'otlon-miils,  eiiiploying  ill  all  7.62(l  persons,  and 
workeil  by  41  steam  enxims  and  10  waler-wlicels,  of  the 
aggregate  power  of  l,4l'.l  horses  ;  with  l.OH^  power-lmmis, 
weaving  calico,  rfiid  .'>4ii  Weaving  riiHlian  i  I  large  flAX-inill, 
employing  Ihii  |H-r>oni,  2.1  lilcu  hcries  ;  12  iron-rouriilries, 
•lime  of  lliem  on  a  very  exti'iiilve  scale,  and  eniployiHl  In 
the  construilion  of  sleain-iligines,  iiiilN,  and  niarhlnery 
of  various  kinds  \  with  p.iiier  mills,  flax  and  »nw. mills, 
and  cheinlial  «ork<,  ^c.  In  these,  ami  Ihe  various  coal- 
mlues  (of  which  tliere  are  alMiul  .Ki  In  work  I,  iipwarils 
nf  2II0  steam. engiiiro,  liaving  an  ag'.'reK»te  puis  it  ot  up- 
wards tir2,MI'l  iiorsrs.Heri  einiilojril  ;  iN'siiles  a  iiiimlHT 
nf  »aler•ttlll•••l^,  wnrliiil  liv  ifie  riier;  ti  increase  and 
iKjUalite  the  power  of  wimli,   res<-rvoirs,  covering  an 


were  worth  10/. 
a  year  ana  upwards.  At  present  the  pop.  of  the  Ixir  li 
probably  not  under  50,000.  Registered  electors,  in  1837. 
o8,  1 ,400, 

It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cillors, assisted  by  a  recorder :  the  mayor  Is  chosen 
by  the  aldermen ;  these,  by  the  councillors ;  and  the 
coun'-illors,  by  such  of  the  burgesses  us  are  qualiiicd 
to  vote  for  members  of  |>arliainent.  Previously  to 
the  municipal  act,  the  government  of  the  two  towns 
was  distinct ;  the  police  of  each  having  been  ma- 
naged by  portreeves  and  constables,  annually  elected  at 
the  respective  courts  leet,  in  Oct. ;  and  the  paving, 
cleansing,  and  lighting  of  each,  by  trustees  incorporated 
under  distinct  local  acts.  I'ettv  sessions  for  the  bor.  are 
held  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Bolton  is  the  centre 
of  a  union  under  the  I'oor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which 
comprises  26  otiier  townships  and  chapelrirs.  The  poor- 
rates  levied  in  18,16,  in  Great  Bolton,  were  3,970/.  7s. ;  in 
Little  Bolton,  1,734/.  7s. 

The  parish  within  which  this  borough  is  comprised  ex- 
tends over  31,390  acres,  and  includes  19  other  townships, 
chapelries,  and  hamlets  ;  the  entire  population,  in  1831, 
being  6:1,034.  It  is  geologically  situated  in  a  large  coal 
formation,  and  its  surface  is  fur  the  most  part  of  a  (N'aty 
nature.  It  contains  numerous  quarries,  some  of  exrel- 
Icnt  llaj^itones,  a  few  of  roofing  slate  and  vehis  of  lead, 
none  of  whicli  are  worked  at  present.  Three  small 
streams  (the  Tonge,  Croale,  and  Bradshaw)  take  tlieir 
rise  in  the  hills  that  overlook  the  town.  It  cnnttiins 
a  few  well-woode<l  and  romantic  valleys,  but  its  general 
aspect  is  barren  and  cheerless,  with  scarcely  a  tree  visililc. 
About  one  fourth  part  is  uniler  the  ploiigli ;  of  the  rest 
no  inconsiiierable  |Mirtion  consists  of  unreclaimed  mosses ; 
and  though  the  land  increases  in  value  near  the  town, 
uich  is  not  the  case  in  its  northern  townsliips.  Bolton  Is 
a  place  nf  considerable  historical  interest:  its  inliabitiints 
from  u  remote  iM-rimi  were  distinguished  fur  their  ar- 
chery, which  is  still  continued  as  a  sport,  there  iM'ing  h 
target-ground  near  th(>  K.  entrance  of  the  town,  lor  the 
use  of  a  society  of  arcliers,  who  sliiiot  for  iirizes  ilmiiiif 
tlie  summer.  I'lie  l;>liiiuring  classes  liave  long  Ihto  ;u'. 
custoniiii  to  settle  their  quarrels  liy  siugh*  comlmt,  or  hy 
what  is  called  an  "up  and  down  '  lluht,  which  iiicliidii 
the  right  of  kicking  and  thrullUunI  Heath  has  ollcn  I'ul- 
IowihI  from  these  lirutal  contests,  which  used  to  take 
place  at  all  races,  fairs,  and  such  like  occasions  ;  hut  tliu 

Iiractiee  is  now,  happily,  on  the  wane,  and  will.  It  is  tii  lie 
loued,  lie  shortly  known  only  as  matter  of  history. 

At  the  commencement  nl  tlie  last  civil  war,  the  inha- 
liitautN  took  the  parliamentary  side,  and  held  out  till 
16-14.  when,  alter  a  des|H'ratu  struggle  and  several  rc- 
pulsiHi,  Ihe  town  was  at  length  taken  liy  the  Karl  of  I  Icrli) , 
wild  hiid  it  till  alter  the  battle  of  Worcester.  ile«a> 
sulisi'qiiently  taken  and  lM>heaiie<l  here.  ( Ituimt'i  l.nii- 
cuihire  ,•    lloumlnry  tli-purlt,  and  ilHniripul  ilillu.  ,\i-  ) 

IIOMIIA,  a  village  of  Naiiles,  prov,  Abriisio  t'iir.i, 
cap.  cant,,  on  Ihe  Monte  I'allano,  watered  by  the  .Siiiiiirii, 
IHm  W.,S.W.  Vasto.  I'oii.  2,ri02.  Its  parish  chnnh  l> 
said  to  be  one  of  tile  handsomest  in  tiie  province,  (in 
file  mountain  on  which  Bomlia  is  sitiuted  are  Ihe  riiiiii 
of  walls,  gates,  and  towers,  on  the  most  gigantic  scale 
They  arc  funned  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  uiillitl, 
without  cement,  alter  tlie  Ktruscan  fa^ilion.  i,ar)ii' 
caverns  have  also  Ih'cii  excavaletl  in  the  riM'k,  iml  cmiii 
of  till'  most  reiiiiwnol  cities  of  Magna  (ira'ciahave  Ihi  n 
found  among  tlie  ruins.  Nothing  authentic  is  knimii 
with  respect  tollie  histnry  of  these  extraordinary  ruiiin 
{.Del  He  Denerixuine  tie  I' 'iliruttu,  ii.  p.  421.) 

BOMBAY  (I'KisiiiKNrv  or),  the  most  westerly  ami 
smallest  of  Ihe  three  preshl.  of  British  India;  lielueen 
lal.  fP  l8'and23'';«i'N.,amllong.7rJ48'and78  J.VI  ,; 
having  N.W.  and  N.  the  tiuicowar's  diiin. ;  N.ll.  tlm-r 
of  .Si  India  ;  K.  those  of  the  Nitaint  S.  Mysore  niiil  lh« 
Madras  presld. ;  W.  the  ocean  and  the  lerrlt.  of  llna.iT- 
elusive  lit  Ihe  detachiil  terrlt.  aroiiiid  Wyrag  ami  Kiinlls, 
surroiimh'd  liy  the  Nisam's  dom.  :  area,  68,074  sq  m. 
I'op  7,l^iO,oiNi.     It  nearly  enclusci  the  ten  it.  urilie  rsJHk 
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BOMBAY  (PRESIDENCY  OF). 

of  Sattarah,  find  the  dUtr.  of  Bnroda,  Cambay,  and  others 
belonging  to  the  Uuicowar,  and  at  its  E.  extremity,  ap- 
proacTies  within  HO  m.,  thu  ceded  Ncrbudda  distr.  of  the 
Bengal  pretid. 
ates:  — 


It  i>  divided  into  the  foilowing  collector- 
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68,074 

6,04(1,477 

Atprcl,  ^c The  N.W,  parts  of  this  presid.  are  more 

level  than  the  S.  and  E. :  Ahmednhad,  Kaira,  and  Ua- 
roach  are  well  watered,  and  some  parts  amongst  the  best 
culi.ivutcd  and  peopled  lands  in  India  ;  Surac  is  more  un- 
dulating, its  E.  part  hilly  and  jungly,  and  much  of  it 
waste ;  Candeieh  is  interspersed  with  low  barren  hills ; 
came  spots  are  in  good  cultivation,  but  much  is  covered 
with  jungle  i  Ahmcdnuggur  atiounds  in  rocks,  hills,  and 
waters ;  Poonah  is  irregular  and  mountainous,  but  with 
many  fertile  valleys  ;  Darwar  Is  an  elevated  table-land  ; 
and  the  Concan  a  long  narrow  tract  stretching  for  225  m. 
along  the  sea  coast,  having  R.  a  chain  of  rocky  hills, 
fcirmerly  crowned  hy  a  number  of  fortresses,  and  W.  a 
low,  straight  shore,  broken  into  numerous  bays  and 
harbours,  till  lately  affording  a  resort  to  pirates,  by  whom 
it  li.id  long  been  infested. 

The  mountain  ranges  in  the  S.  belong  to  the  W. 
Oliauts ;  in  CandeUli,  to  the  Sydaree  (a  continuation 
ot'  the  former)  and  Sautpoora  ranges;  and  N.  the 
Nerhudda,  they  are  branches  from  the  Vindhyan  chain. 
Till!  principal  rivers  are  the  Nerhudda,  Taptoe,  Mhyc, 
aiui  .Saiibermuttec,  falling  into  the  nulph  of  Cambay,  in 
till'  N.  ;  in  the  central  parts  the  earlier  branches  of  the 
(iiHbivery  and  Uemnah;  and  in  the  S.  the  Kistnah  and 
i'liiiinbuildra. 

I'l.i'phyritic  trap,  extending  as  farN.  as  Bulsaur,  forms 
thi'  iiiiand  hill  ranges  ;  sandstone,  with  many  shells,  and 


riiiiKloiiierates  containing  fossils,  are  common  in  N.  Con-    In  great  request  throughout  India  ;  at  8urat  theic 
can  and  the  N.  parts  of  the  presid.     A  primitive   range  !  diminutive  species  of  ox.  2  11.   only  In  height.     8 


III'  red  sanilstonn  formation,  extending  from  Delhi,  tcr- 
iiiinalps  at  the  head  ol  the  Ciulpli  of  Cambay.  The  great 
basaltic  district  of  India,  which  commences  at  Nagpoor, 
(Miiipics  the  whole  coast  from  between  Goa  and  Uonibay 
III  the  head  of  the  Cambay  Gulph  ;  which  coast  bus  been 
til "  theatre  of  volcanic  phenomena,  earthquakes,  and  tre- 
mt'niluus  whirlwinds,  even  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
llasalt  and  amygdaloid,  yellowish  porphyry,  and  green 
rhiisluiin,  are  found  at  Salsetto  and  ICIephaiita,  and  near 
l<;ittaii|inor  an  abundance  of  cornelian  stones,  Imliedded 
ill  red  Kravel.  A  black  soil,  well  suited  to  the  culture  of 
ciittnii,  is  widely  dill\ited  throughout  the  centre  of  this 
preslilency. 

Climaic —  The  mean  temp,  at  nombay,  about  the 
centre  of  the  presid.  is  between  MP  and  HU°  I'alir.  Hut 
tli'iiiKh  lloinbay  be  rather  unhealthy,  the  Concan  and 
Malabar  coast  generallv  is  by  no  means  so,  except  in 
Ihe  marshes  below  the  (:h.tuts.  The  climate  of  thu  N. 
diitr.  is  reckoned  amongst  Ihe  worst  ill  India:  the 
Ihermiim.  in  the  hot  season  rises  sometimes  to  116- 
Kahr. ;  and  Kiiropeans  are  aflTected  with  fever,  ague,  and 
ntlier  tnipical  complaints.  Some  ainelioratliin  intist, 
liortcver,  have  lately  taken  place,  or  giealer  care  been 
.iiliipted  In  guarding  against  iti  since,  lietwcen  IH'^liaiul 
\iQi,  the  number  of  dead  and  Invalided  among  the 
irimpj  serving  In  the  llombay  presid.  had  decreased 
fnim  ,'llk7  til  l'i<i,  while  Ihe  average  nuiiilier  of  Europeans 
h.iit  hern  augmented  from  3.IKNI  to  3.7(10  nearly. 

Iijiilnhtf  I'rudurli.  —  Teak  of  very  good  quality  grnws 
on  the  lili,uits  and  lower  hill. ranges,  and  in  somi!  parts 
piHin  is  plentiful ;  the  district  of  iiurut  abounils  with  Ihe 
wild  dale  and  biUiool,  Coenapalms  oover  an  immense 
lisct  iii  sandy  land,  bordering  Ihe  riiasl  of  the  Concan  ; 
anil  various  ottier  trees  of  the  same  family  are  nbund.int. 
The  N.  part  of  this  presidency  Is  remarkable  for  the 
gri-al  variety  of  fruits  it  priMlnres  \  the  district  of  Ahme- 
d,ib<iil,  in  particular,  Is  nolnl  for  the  site  of  its  iniuigo.tiees, 
ami  their  fruit.  Kiro,  cotton,  and  Ihe  other  chief  articles 
urriilturo,  will  lie  nienlloned  presently. 

Aminati Wild  elephants  are  met  with  in  the  (ihaiils, 

lh,U  is.  ill  the  womly  chain  of  moiiiilains  running  along 
Ihe  W.  side  of  Southern  India:  and  tigers,  panthers, 
li'iiparili,  and  hyirnas,  are  niinieroiis  in  Ihe  jungles  .mil 
wiHHled  parts;  bufliUoes,  wild  boars,  deer,  antelopes, 
jaikals,  KPiierally  so,  and  in  the  N.  the  flying  ma- 
I4IIIII  is  round.  Ilirds  in  great  variety  Inhabit  this  part 
ol  Inilia. 

/■iii;)/! ._  Besides  lllndons,  Mohammedans,  I'nrsees, 
Jo*«.anil  Kiiropeans,  mai»  dinlincl  tiiliis.siimiiif  wlmiii 
lie  iiipiHiied  to  be  alinrlgliial,  inhabit  this  p-erlileiiev. 
BhtsrU  f(vi.  B,  of  the  (ihniits,  from  Ihe  hlll»  near  I'lHiinlh 
tu  thu  b.uikt  III  the  Neiliiiild.i  .iiiil  l.ipd  e  ,  the  Itaiiiiiiites 
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meet  these  S.  of  Poonah :  W.  of  the  Ghauts  and  around 
the  Oulph  of  Cambay,  Koolies,  a  very  barb.irous  tribe, 
reside ;  Catties,  Aheers,  and  iiahrreos,  are  found  in  Kat- 
tywar  ;  Dhnoblas  and  Koombies  in  Gujiat,  &c.  All  these 
are  met  with  in  the  Bombay  British  army.  The  Jaiu 
sect  is  very  numerous  in  the  Gujr.-it  districti  ;  and  nearly 
all  the  Parsees  in  India  have  settled  within  the  limits  of 
the  Bombay  presidency.  A  tribe,  called  Boras,  reside 
in  the  district  of  Surat  and  its  nelghbciurhood,  who  are 
Mohammedans  as  to  religion ;  but  in  all  other  respecti 
are  similar  to  Jews. 

Agriculture  and  Cattle.  —  Ilice  and  cotton  are  the 
chief  articles  of  culture  ;  compared  with  these,  the  other 
great  staples  of  Indian  produce  are  grown  only  In  inslg- 
nilicant  quantities.  An  Important  item  in  the  public 
revenue  is  the  sum  derived  from  the  transit  duties  on 
opium  ;  but  none  of  this  drug  is  grown  within  the  limits 
of  the  presidency,  the  whole  being  brought  from  Malwah, 
where  the  soil  Is  peculiarly  adapted  for  its  culture,  and 
whsre  the  native  princes  are  under  engagements  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  of  the  produce  to  the  British  authori- 
ties. Rice  is  largely  grown  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
presidency;  and  in  S.  Concan  it  constitutes  4.. "iths  of  the 
whole  crops.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  extensive,  and  the 
produce  is  an  important  article  of  export.  The  cotton 
of  this  side  of  India  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
other;  that  grown  in  Baroach  It  particulitrly  gnod. 
Sugar  and  indigo  are  cultivated  in  Candeish  ;  where 
the  lirst  occupies  a  considerable  extent  of  country, 
and  where  late  reports  speak  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  government  to  erect  sugar-mills.  Tne  indigo 
of  Candeish  has  been  said  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of  Ben- 
gal, but  wanting  in  depth  of  colour.  The  mulberry- 
tree  grows  in  some  parts  with  immense  rapidity,  and 
great  exertions  are  being  made  liy  various  private  Indi- 
viduals to  Introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  and  to  render  it 
im|iortant  as  an  article  ot  trade.  Wool  has  lately  been 
imported  In  considerable  quantities  from  Bombay,  and 
eflorts  are  making  by  the  government  to  improve  the 
breed  of  sheep,  by  importing  stocks  into  the  presidency 
from  Caubiil,  SInde,  and  Cntch,  and  crossing  them  wttli 
Merino  and  Saxon  brei^ds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  cattle  of  Gujrat  are  of  a  remarkably  large  sixe,  and 

at  Surat  theie  Is  a 

of 

Surat  the  ox  supersedes  the  horse  lor  both  dTaiight  and 
carriage:  below  the  Ghauts  the  only  other  aomestic 
animal  is  the  buffalo.  Poultry  arc  nut  generally  kept  by 
the  n.itives. 

FuUic  llcvcmie The  whole  of  tho  Bombay  territories, 

excepting  Surat  and  Kaira  dist.,  whore  the  ryotwarry 
settlement  Is  established,  are  assessed  under  thu  villaga 
land-n^venne  system.  By  this  system  an  arrangement 
is  entered  into  with  the  heads  of  the  different  vil- 
lages, to  which  Ihe  various  tracts  of  land  belong  in 
common.  Tliei.e  heads  are  called  vwcuddimi  or  pulaiii, 
and  eltlier  by  descent,  or  sometimes  bv  personal  In- 
fluence, have  obtained  a  superiority  in  toe  village,  and 
the  nianageinent  of  its  aflairs  I'licy  do  not,  however, 
hold  this  |M)wer  by  any  hereditary  tight,  but  are  ap- 
pointed or  removed  at  tlio  pleasuio  of  the  villagers.  I  lie 
village conimnnities  are  little  republics,  piuviding  for  all 
their  own  wantM  among  themselves,  and  independent, 
generally,  of  any  relations  with  other  villages:  certain 
rights  are  possessed  by  the  solioolmaster,  accountant, 
washerman,  barber,  blacksmith,  wutchiiian,  &c.,  In  the 
produce  of  the  soil ;  some  portions  are  also  set  aside 
for  certain  recognised  ex|ienses  of  the  village,  and  for 
defraying  the  ex|ieiises  of  hospitality  toward  strun- 
tirtu,  iic.  'I'lio  land-tax  here  is  higher  than  In  Ben- 
gal ;  and  tliu  portion  of  Ihe  lu-oduce  paid  to  gov. 
is  besides  uncertain,  and  dependent  on  thu  erupt,  wlitcli 
liavu  often  failed  extensively  In  many  dlstrlctl.  The 
as.'iessmeiit  U  llxed,  alter  inquiring  Into  Ihe  prosnu- 
rily  ot  the  village— what  It  has  hitherto  paid  —  what 
It  t.^  capable  of  paying  —  the  state  of  the  village  lands 
—  and  wliul  assessments  they  ought  to  bear  with  re- 
ference to  the  produce.  Should  any  of  tlio  brotherhood 
fail  to  pay  his  portinn,  It  becomes  an  Internal  village 
arrangement,  with  which  government  has  nothing  tu  do{ 
Ihe  rest  come  forward  and  pay  It  for  him,  and  the  mu- 
tuildim  has  nu  |H>wur  fnun  the  government  to  enforce 
the  assessment  Irum  the  individual.  In  a  great  part 
of  Poiiiiali  there  are  a  nunilH'r  of  acknowledged  pro- 
prietors ol  usually  small  estiUus,  called  tmi'iiDndiin,  and 
generally  cultivate  their  lands  tlienisvlves,  and  pay  their 
rent  direct  to  government,  iinconnecled  with  any  vll- 
laiie  republic:  in  .Surat  a:id  Kaira.  altliough  another 
is  more  general,  Ihe  villaue  ■etlleniei#  prevails  pictty 
extensively.  Col.  Syket  (  Wi'/).  fti'I'i'iiMi',  ill.  104  )  llilnki 
tli.'U  the  inouKii/'iir  or  villaite  system  reallsoa  mure  re- 
venue to  government  than  Ihe  ryotwarry  system  ;  that 
it  occasions  Iheollicors  little  trouble;  niainiumi  a  clast 
of  respectable  (lertont  (potalls,  Ac.)  In  snclcti  ,  pre. 
tents  iirriilation  ;  nnd  advances  Ihe  CMmfoil  iif  tlie  cul- 
tivators generally  :  liiil,  nil  the  nil  ei  liunil,  Mr.  Caiiipbell 
(/ue.  p.  2iil  >  iibseivet.  that  the  poiullt  often  uppreil 
Ud.j 
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the  ryoti ;  (hut  them  out  iVom  communication  with 
Uie  government  -,  "  in  good  seasons  pocket  all  the  pro- 
fits, and  in  bad  cast  upon  them  (the  cultivators),  by 
extra  assessments,  or  saditling  them  with  the  waste  land, 
the  greater  burden  of  the  losses." 

Manttfactures  are  not  in  a  flourishing  state ;  nor  can 
they  ever  become  so,  until  better  means  of  transit  for 
goods  be  constructed,  to  afford  a  vent  for  their  products : 
the  principal  are  woollens  and  cottoas.  Ii.  I'oonah  city 
silks,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  are  woven.  A 
discriminating  duty  was  formerly  laid  on  Indian  sugar 
imported  iuto  Great  Uritain,  but  that  is  now  repealed, 
and  Its  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  silk 
and  indigo,  is  on  the  increase. 

Trade.  —  This  presid.  is  much  less  favourably  situated 
than  that  of  Uengal  for  commerce  and  internal  commu- 
nication. It  has  no  large  navigable  river,  like  the  Ganges, 
intersecting  its  richest  provinces;  the  streams  of  the 
Dercan  arc  too  impetuous  for  navigation  ;  anil,  notwith- 
standing the  internal  trade  is  thus  wholly  dependent  on 
land-carriage,  the  entire  lengtli  of  all  the  roads  which 
ha»e  been  constructed  does  not  exceed  4S0  m.  Most  of 
the  roads  are  impassable  for  carriages,  and  raerchandii') 
has  therefore  to  be  conveyed  chiefly  by  pack-buUocki ; 
inile<-d,  the  only  good  line  of  road  is  from  I'anwell  to 
Ahipednuggur,  a  distance  of  165  m. ;  and  it  Is  both  un- 
connected with  the  S.  of  India,  and  at  a  distance  unavail- 
able for  the  produce  of  Candeish  and  Berar.  Government 
has  recently,  however,  ordered  a  survey  for  a  road  bc- 
twefc  1  Bombay  and  Agra. 

For  an  account  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  presidency, 
tee  DoMBAY  (City). 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
during  the  year  1835.3G,  were  as  follows  :-> 


llevenue. 


L^nd  retcnue 

Custoiiu,  lea  and   in 
land 

Mint  duties 

Po^t  otfice  collections  - 

Ntamp  duties 

8a«t!r  (duties  on  spirits, 
fcc.) 

Receipts  from  salt 

opium  ■ 

Marine  and  c!iH-k  dues 

Judicial  fees,  tini>^,  Ace 

Miscellaneous  civil  re- 
ceipts 

SutHtdv  from  the  Cutch 
government 

Total  ordinarj  revenue 


L. 

1,671,!><.!I 


I,M<,U3] 


ChKTKCs. 


Total  civil  and  political 
charces  -i    363,417 

406,07'^  Total  Judicial  and  po-, 
.H,77S     lice  ditto  -        -     «S,770 

14,1176  Total  milltar;  and  na- 
3»,lr>A     val  ditto  -  l,43.'i,4l'.t 

Buildings,  roads,  and, 
lA!),f.'JI      publii  works  -  8,704 

'O^tlVi  Allowances,  5ic.,  inl  I 
lUl.SH'^      accordance       with 
1.1,7.1'"     treaties,  allowances     1    407351 
7,Ult     to   village   officers,    { 
&c.  .  -J  I 

%^  Cliarues   4if  cotl«ctint(! 

revenues        •  -      SAO.S.') 

17,02'^  Interest  on  debt  -       >I,VIH 


TotJil  charites    -  ■  S,7,1!l,*'i.1 

Tuul  ordioarjr  revenue  S,,'>S'^ ,0.1.1 


fJeficil  for  IH.V..6 


\!>1,'IW 


The  Government  is  vested  in  a  governor  independent 
of  local  control  ;  but  sul><)rilinate  to  the  authority  of  the 
gov. -general  of  India,  in  matters  of  general  and  internal 

riolicy,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  pubilr  reveniie.  Ilu 
s  assisted  by  three  counscllurs,  and  the  whole  adminis- 
tration is  conducted  by  a  siiiKle  board. 

iimiary  Force The  Bombay  native  army,  although 

the  iuiallest.  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  presid. ;  se- 
po)s  having  lMH>n  disciplined  towaril  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Thi"  se|K)ys  are  said  to  bo  brave,  patient,  ca- 
pal>le  of  enduring  fatiguu,  and  bear  the  highest  charac- 
ter for  fidelity  ;  stiil,  however,  it  is  very  doul>trul  whe- 
ther they  would  oppose  any  etl'eetiial  ri'»lstanre  to  an 
army  of  Europeans,  'i'he  llonilxiy  army  lias  iH'cn  always 
more  ready  than  those  of  the  iillier  pie.iid.  to  volunteer 
for  distant  ex|H'ititlons.  By  recent  rflur'is  the  total  armed 
force  of  this  presid.  is  30,l<«0,  of  which  number  0,'.t5'J  are 
Eurcipeans. 

Marine  Farce The  whole  of  the   Indian  marine  is 

•ttarlied  to  this  presid.  It  has  iH'en  of  iate  much  di- 
minished, with  the  diniliiiition  of  piracy,  and  no'»  (  Mar- 
tin, 1H3<|)  consists  of  only  one  frigate,  four  IM-gun  ships, 
six  lll-)(un  rorvelles  and  tirlgi,  two  arincil  steamers, 
and  some  siirveving  vessels.  Tliosc  are  manned  by 
alKmt  I.VOn  seamen,  witli  143  olUcers ;  ami  the  whole 
costs  annually  'i\\,\WI.  Measiirii  are  iiiiw,  however, 
taken  for  converting  this  force  into  au  armetl  steam 
flotilla. 

Church  F.Hnhli$hmenl.  tfC.  —  Bombay  Is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  sulHiritiii.ite  to  the  Bishop  of  I  alnitl.>,  who  lias 
under  liiin  14  chaplains  :  tiii-lotal  eiclesi.istlcal  charges 
In  IH37  were  rJ,(i:WU.  Koinaii  ('athi>iic  Christians  are 
more  numiTiiusTn  this  tlian  In  eilher  of  the  nlher  presid., 
and  tlielr  ri'llgious  estab.,  which  receln's  the  aid  of 
the  gov.,  Is  siilHirilinnle  tii  an  apostnllc  vicar  at  lloin- 
iNiy,  with  aiilliiirity  ilirect  I'roiii  the  pupe.  lint  thi-  most 
numerous  body  of  ChrlstUlis  uithin  the  lloinlmy  guv.  are 
Nestoriitns. 

FdHcntii.n,  \c.  -  Sir  I.iond  .Smith,  In  his  evidence  be- 
fore parllmiieiii.  I'sll.  said,  with  r<';;arcltu  lliimhiv,"  I'.clii. 
cation  is  ill  IU(  li  I'litenshe  proyrcsi  tiiut  I  ii.irill}  lliiiik  ll 
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could  be  more  extended ; "  but  this  statement  ta  STldently 
extravagant,  and  must  bo  received  with  much  modlQ. 
cation.  The  Native  Educ.ttion  Society,  consisting  of  « 
nearly  equal  proportion  of  natives  and  Europeans,  dis- 
bursed, in  1830-31,  nearly  H.UOO/. ;  and  have  about  66 
schools,  educating  3,(XlO  children :  at  Poonah  there 
Is  a  Hindoo  college.  The  total  number  of  public  schools 
in  this  presid.  is  1,705;  scholars,  36,153:  in  Candeish  the 
boys  receiving  instruction  are,  to  the  whole  male  pod 
of  that  distr.,  as  1  in  18.  "' 

History lu  IftlT    Bombay  was  created  a  regency 

and  maile  supreme  over  all  the  company's  cstabllsl'.! 
ments  in  India,  but  in  1707  Calcutta  was  declared  inde- 
pendent of  it.  In  1726  a  chartered  court  for  penal  causes 
was  established;  and  in  1775  Salsettc,  Bassein,  and  the 
revenues  of  Barimch,  and  otiier  places,  were  acquired 
by  treaty  with  a  Mahratta  chief.  In  1780  Uobhoy  and 
Ahmedabad  were  taken,  but  restored  to  the  Mahrattas 
in  1782.  In  1803  Haroach  and  Ahmednuggur  districts 
were  acquired,  and  the  latter,  with  Poonah  and  Ahme- 
dabad, were  formally  ceded  in  1817.  Concan,  Marwar 
Candeish,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ex-peishwa's  dnm  ' 
fell  to  the  British  in  1818.  The  seat  of  kov.  was  trani^ 
ferred  from  the  city  of  Surat  to  thiit  of  Bombay  in  l(>H6. 
(Hamilton' I  E.  I.  Ga%.  i. ;  Rep.  on  E.  I.  Ajfliirt  before 
the  Select  Commilleet,  ^c,  1830  to  1832;  Bmnbay  (Wen- 
liar,  1838  ;  Eeperts  qf  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bom- 
bay. 1838.) 

Bombay  {Buon  Bahia,  Portuguese,  a  good  harbour), 
a  marlt.  city  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Aurungalmd,  cap.  of 
the  above  presidency,  and,  after  Calcutta  .ind  Canton, 
the  greatest  emporium  of  the  East.  It  Is  built  at  the  S.e! 
extremity  of  the  small  island  of  the  same  name,  ci>n- 
tiguous  to  the  Concan  coast,fi.'iOm.  N.  W.  Madras,  1 ,0.^0m 
8.W.  Calcutta,  and  150m.  S.  Surat;  lat.  18" .W  N.,  lonir' 
72057' E.  Pop.  upwards  of  230,000.  Bombay  Island  belongs 
to  a  group,  including  Salsettc,  joined  to  it  by  a  causew,iy, 
Caranja,  Elenhanta,  Colabba,  Biitclter,  Woody,  and  Cross 
islands,  which,  being  disposetl  in  a  crescent  manner,  en- 
close its  harbour.  The  island  itself  is  of  an  oblong  shaiie, 
8  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  about  2  or  3  m.  witle ;  it  is  for 
the  most  part  low,  swampy,  and  barren,  and  wa.<<  formerly 
very  unhealthy;  but  lu  this  respect  it  has  been  much 
improved,  by  means  of  drainage  and  embankments.  The 
city  consists  of  two  portions ;  the  old  town,  or  fort,  and 
the  new  town,  or  Dungaree.  The  fort  stands  on  the  S  E. 
extremity  of  the  Island,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  imme- 
diately over  the  harbour ;  it  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
fortifir.ttions,  wlilch,  towards  the  sea,  are  very  strong ; 
it  contains  some  good  buildings,  liut  is,  generally  speu. 
Ing,  close  and  dirty,  and  little  inhabited  by  Europeans ; 
Its  streets  are  uneven  and  disagreeable,  and  the  nouses 
mostly  built  of  wo(h1,  and  mean  in  appearance.  The 
Portuguese  began  to  build  the  town  wltliin  tlie  walls  In 
the  same  style  that  has  ever  since  been  followed :  the 
verandahs  of  the  houses  are  supported  on  wooil<>n  piUari, 
and  shut  op  with  Venetian  blinds ;  the  upper  stories 
project  beyond  the  lower,  and  the  roofs  are  sloped  and 
tiled. 

Bombay  bears  no  external  resemblance  to  Calcutta  or 
Madras,  and  its  iM'it  streets  scarcely  eqiuil  their  sulmrht. 
There  is  no  Asiatic  magniflcence  ;  every  thing  has  an  uir 
of  dingines),  age,  and  economy,  though  the  shops  and 
warehouses  are  liiiilt  on  an  exteniied  scale.  The  govern- 
ment-house, a  large  but  dismal-looking  structure,  sninc. 
what  like  a  German  free-city  $ladlhaut,  is  little  used 
except  for  holding  councils,  and  other  public  business; 
there  is  a  castle,  now  oeciipletl  as  an  arsenal,  and  near  it 
are  the  capacious  docks  constructeit  by, and  belan|.'iii|i  tu, 
the  K.  I.  Company,  raimble  of  accommiHlating  ships  uf 
any  slie.  These  estalilishments,  together  with  the  linr- 
racks  and  the  other  buildings  within  the  fort,  have  roil 
the  company  very  large  sums.  The  supreme  juilirial 
court,  or  Miulder  adavlut,  the  Protestant  church,  and 
tlie  oftlce  of  the  gov.  secretary,  on  the  Green,  an  open 
irregular  area,  are  amongst  the  chief  ediflces ;  there  art 
many  Portuguese  and  Armenian  churches,  both  within 
and  without  the  wulU.  some  synagogues,  and  a  va.st  num- 
ber of  mosques  and  temples.  The  new  town  of  iVmilisji 
is  larger  than  that  within  the  fort,  and  in  alow.wpti 
iinwholeniime  situation,  N.of  the  latter,  and  si'|>Hrititl 
from  it  by  the  esplanade ;  it  extends  in  one  part  from 
the  harlHuir,  im  Its  E.,  quite  across  the  neck  of  binil  to 
Hack  llav  :  for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  tho 
Inliub.  siiin-r  from  inundathm  or  Its  elD-cts,  fiw  of  tliii 
ground-floors  of  the  houses  being  above  high-watrr 
mark.  The  most  remarkable  structure  In  the  nrw 
town  is  a  pagmla,  the  largest  In  lltunhay,  dedicated  Id 
the  worship  of  .VornAd  Deri.  .Substantial  buildinii> 
now  I'XIeiid  to  near  3  m.  from  tlie  fort,  outside  of 
which  most  of  the  poorer  classes  live  in  hills  of  cinr. 
riioreil  with  mats  of  palmyra  leaf,  (irinind  In  the  rliy 
Is  very  vaiiialile,  especially  within  the  fortress.  Most 
part  lif  the  island  now  iH-longs  to  Parsi-es,  who  furma 
Hctllhy  and  influencing  part  of  tlie  popiiiatlon,  and  art 
coinparnllvely  more  niitnenins,  perhaps,  Ihaii  In  imyiithi-r 
l.irge  town  in  India.     They  arc  the  descendants  uf  llil 
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Gheben,  driven  out  of  Penia  by  Shah  Abbei ;  a  comely, 
tall,  athletic,  active  race ;  fairer  than  the  other  natives ; 
mild  in  their  manncra;  bold,  enterprising,  intelligent, 
persevering,  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and 
contributing  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
"  There  is  not  a  European  house  of  trade  in  which  one 
of  them  has  not  a  share ;  and  generally  it  is  the  Parsee 
that  produces  the  larger  part  of  the  capital."  In  every 
department  connected  with  ship-building  and  the  docks, 
the  Parsees  have  the  chief  interest ;  the  whole  N. 
quarter  of  the  fort  is  occupied  by  them ;  their  country 
houses  are  furnished  with  European  decorations ;  and 
they  make  no  scruple  to  eat,  drink,  and  hold  constant 
communication  with  Europeans,  lliey  have  many  tem- 
ples for  the  adoration  of  Fire :  and  morning  and  evening 
all  the  males  lepair  to  the  esplanade,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves in  worship  to  the  sun :  tlie  females  do  not  join  in 
these  devotions,  but  of  whatever  rank,  continue,  as  in 
patriarchal  times,  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells.  The 
I'arsces  are  tirmly  attached  to  their  original  customs ; 
amongst  which  is  that  of  exposing  their  dead  to  be  de- 
voured hy  vultures,  in  buildings  open  at  the  top  for  the 
purpose  ;  they  are  extremely  dirty  In  their  persons ;  but 
their  women,  although  enjoying  more  liberty  than  any 
others  in  India,  are  certainly  the  chastest.  The  Parsees 
provide  'tr  their  own  poor,  and  not  a  single  courtesan  of 
their  sect  is  to  be  found.  Of  the  rest  of  the  population, 
about  two  thirds  are  Hindoos,  one  ilfth  part  raoliam- 
niedans,  and  one  thirteenth  part  Christians,  besides  about 
2,;{nO  Jews:  the  floating  nop.,  bcsiilcs  the  native  and 
Kritish  seamen,  consists  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Goa-Portu- 
giicsu,  Parsees,  and  the  crews  of  vessels  belonging  to  most 
other  nations  freouenting  the  port.  The  harlmur  of  liom- 
Irny  is  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  commodious  in 
India;  it  is  8  in.  in  diam.,  and  affords  good  anchorage 
and  shelter  fur  fleets  of  sliips  of  the  largest  burden.  It  is 
also  the  only  great  inlet  in  India  where  the  rise  of  the  tides 
is  iiilBcient  to  permit  the  construction  of  wet-docks  on  a 
large  scale,  the  spring  tides  ordinarily  rising  14,  and 
occasionally  17  ft.  Frigates  and  ships  ot  th«  line  may  be 
built  at  llombay  in  a  very  durable  manner,  and  cost,  it 
Is  said,  2ri  per  cent,  less  than  hi  England.  This  com- 
parative rheaimess  is  ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which 
supplies  of  tiintKT  are  obtahied  ;  but  whether  it  lie  owing 
to  a  defect  In  the  building,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  tim- 
ber, it  is,  we  lielievo,  generally  admitted  that  Bombay- 
built  ships  are  but  inditlerent  sailers.  It  should  also  be 
observed,  that  if  ships  really  cost  more  in  EnglajiJ  than 
In  Bombay,  the  difference  is  wholly  owing  to  our  limber 
duties ;  were  these  repealed,  it  may  be  safely  alHrmed  that 
British-built  sliips  woidd  be  cheaper  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  Previously  to  I81'J,  a  considerable  fleet 
of  small  armed  vessels  was  kept  at  Bombay,  to  check 
the  piracy  which  had  prevailed  on  the  Malabar  coast  ever 
since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  at  tiiia  epoch 
the  nuisance  was  finally  aliiitcd,  by  the  capture  of  the 
strongholds  uf  the  pirates  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
(ulphs. 

Bombay  has  a  more  extensive  trade  with  China  than 
either  of  the  other  presidencies  :  the  rest  of  its  commerce 
i)  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
■niphs,  Calcutta,  CMitch,  Sindc,  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  imports  from  Cliina  consist  principally  of  raw  silk, 
sugar,  and  sngar  candy,  silk  piece-goods,  treasure,  &c. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  to  ('hina  are,  raw  cotton 
iUAiAflM  lh(i.  in  l83'l-7),  opium  (•2(),H«2J chests,  l«36-7), 
principally  from  Malwa,  pearls,  sharks'  flns,  flsh  maws, 
•anilal-wiMxl,  *c.  The  exports  to  China  licing  much 
larger  than  the  Imports,  the  returns  for  several  years 
past  have  been  made  to  a  large  extent  by  bills  on  London, 
drawn  by  American  and  other  houses  in  China,  and  In 
billn  on  the  Indian  government,  drawn  by  the  agents  of 
tlip  K.  I.  (Jompany  in  China.  The  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  has  lieen  regularly  increasing  since  the  aboll- 
tloii  of  the  restrictive  system.  Tlie  cliicf  articles  of  Im- 
iinrt  thence  are,  cotton  and  woollen  stiifls,  cotton  }-arn, 
Hardware,  cofmer,  iron,  lead,  glass,  apparel,  fur,  sta- 
lluuerv,  wine,  Ac.  The  principal  exports  to  llritiiin  are, 
riw  cotton  (KH,|t,:i,9)ll  lbs.  ill  IKM-?),  raw  silk  from 
China  and  Persia,  ivory,  |M'pper,  and  spices,  piece-goods, 
riiffiM',  and  wool ;  the  export  of  the  last  has  increased 
with  wonderful  rapidity  of  late  years ;  it  comes  chiefly 
from  Ciileh,  .Sinde,  and  Marwar.  In  INa7,  2H  ships, 
niDstly  o«  ned  by  native  merchants,  were  eniiiloyed  In  tlie 
Cliina  trade  ;  there  are  iM-sides  many  large  ships  engaged 
In  tlie  trade  to  England  and  elsewhere  ;  and  a  numerous 
claiH  of  native  craft,  the  largest  of  which  make  five  or  six 
trips  lUiring  the  I'Ight  fair  iniinths.  from  Oct.  to  May,  to 
the  chief  jHirts  N.of  ilombiiy.  They  carry  thither  the 
prcKliice  of  Knrope,  Henir;il,  .iiiil  China,  and  return  laden 
ttllh  cotton,  ghee,  oil,  pn1.«-.  wheat,  cotton  cloths,  tim> 
biT,  Cri-wonil,  Ar  :  the  capital  employed  in  this  trade, 
cxclu'.lve  of  cotton,  lias  liien  estlmatiKl  to  amount  to 
I, mmiKKi/.  sterling.  In  IsilC?  there  nrrlveil  at  Bombay 
HU  •hipi  (222  under  llrllisli  rolonrs),  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  l(H,!i|;i  tons  :  tlie  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
port* ill  that  year  was  a*  follows  :  — 
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Countries. 

Imports. 

Eiporta. 

Great  Britain 

Aupcrf. 
l,3<,/l,910 

Huptea, 
1^,26^17 

France 

d,«9,IU3 

2,37,443 

Madeira 

24,7118 

Cape  sf  Oood  HoM    . 

„*'P,X 

61S 

Braiil                        -• 

9«,4!IO 

Coast  of  Africa 

3,M,449 

6,18,331 

Iitle  of  France 

I,3I»,863 

1,07,671 

America 

4fi,289 

2,91,006 

China             •               .               . 

l,40,7!l,».'>« 

3,26,74,047 

Manilla 

31,410 

Fenanit,  Singapore,  tc  the  Htoalts 

9,13,  l«S 

7,04,447 

Calcdtla 

«5,.'!N,IUI 

11,36,984 

Coa«  ofCoromanilel 

1,11,648 

8,60,740 

Ce>lon           -                      ■             . 

1,«»,.140 

1,01,474 

Arabian  Gulph 
Persian  Guti>h 
Malabar  and  Canara 

18,83,694 

l?',"!^''?? 

30,59,989 

34MI.24I 

7*,80,673 

23,18,628 

Cutcll  and  Sindc 

14,72,640 

23,29,347 

Go«,  Demaun,  and  Riu  • 

3,94,030 

2,28,439 

Hamburirh 

St.  Helena 

Total 

4,72,43,471 

4,99,04,978 

Wages  are  higher  here  than  In  Bengal;  palanquin 
bearers,  for  instance,  receive  7  and  8  rupees  each  per 
month  ;  but  provisions  are  also  much  dearer.  The  mar. 
kets  arc  not  equal  to  those  of  Calcutta,  but  superior  to 
those  of  Madras  :  there  are  fewer  Europeans  at  Bombay 
than  at  the  other  presids.,  neither  are  their  salaries  so 
high.  The  Bombay  Native  Education  Society  have  their 
central  schools  here,  which  in  1838  were  attended  by 
1,087  native  pupils.  Two  English  newspapers  are  pub> 
lishcd  here  on  alternate  days,  and  10  other  periodicals. 
Several  literary  societies,  and  many  charitable  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  have  bcon  established.  Bombay  is  the 
seat  of  a  Protestant  bishop.  Itoman  Catholics  arc  nnme- 
rous,  and  their  religious  establishments  enjoy  the  support 
of  the  K.  I.  Comp. ;  one  of  the  four  vicars-apostolic  of 
India,  with  direct  authoritv  from  the  pope,  resides  at 
Bombay,  where  the  Catholic  bislinp  has  Ave  different 
churches,  all  uf  which,  except  <mc  at  ('olaliba  Island,  are 
endowed.  Sir  U.  Uice,  in  his  evidence  liefore  the  lords, 
in  1830,  says,  that  among  a  pop.  of  l.'iO.OOO  In  this  city, 
there  was  but  one  exeentlon  in  three  years,  which  was 
that  of  an  English  Serjeant ;  so  that,  if  the  police  be  not 
very  bad,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  very  rare.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Bombay  and  to  Euro- 

f leans  In  the  rest  of  the  presld. :  the  civil  and  criminal 
aws  are  those  of  England ;  but  this  court  is  not  one  of 
appeal  from  provincial  courts,  like  the  ludder  aitawlut 
at  Calcutta.  The  garrison  consists  of  9,900  troops,  one 
fourth  of  whom  are  Europeans. 

Bombay  is,  next  to  Madras,  the  oldest  of  our  possessions 
(n  the  East ;  it  was  founded  soon  after  the  cession  of  the 
isl.  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was  ceded  to  Charles  II.  as 
part  of  Queen  Catherine's  dowry,  In  1661 ;  but  the  Pnr> 
tuguese  governor  reftised  to  deliver  it  up,  and  It  was  not 
until  I6G4  that  It  came  Into  our  hands.  At  this  period  it 
was  extremely  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Mahratta  pirates,  'n  I(i(J8  the  city  and  island 
were  transferred,  liy  royp'.  letters  patent,  to  the  E.  I. 
Comp.,  at  an  annual  nut  of  10/.,  and  shortly  after 
realised  to  the  comp.  a  revenue  of  2,N23<.  a  year.  "The 
scat  of  government  was  removed  thither  from.Surat  in  1(;86, 
and  two  years  afterwards  Bombay  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  Moguls.  These  were  ordered  to  withdraw  by 
Aurungiebt-,  which  they  did  in  the  succeeding  year  ;  but 
plague,  piracy,  and  rebellion,  continued  for  many  years  to 
devastate  and  disturb  this  colony.  At  present  Bombay 
rules  the  whole  N.W.  coast  of  India,  and  Us  influence  is 
felt  along  the  shores  also  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  (Hamil- 
ton't  K.  I.  Onz.  i. '2.Vi-'.fllfi. ;  Heporli  on  E.I.  Affairi, 
IH30— 18 12  ;  Evid.  t\f  Sir  R.  liicf  and  Hon.  Mr.  Elphin- 
ilone ;  Diclionary  qf  Commerce,  IjC.,  1839,  pp.  13ft— 
138.  ;  Mod.  Trav.  x.  !241— '254. ;  Bombay  Calendar  and 
DireeUiry,  18118.) 

BOMhT,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  Posen, 
cap.  circ. ,10m.  N.E.  Zullicliau.  Pop.2,ii:0.  Theiniiabit- 
ants  are  a  motley  breed  of  German..  Poles,  and  Jews. 
There  are  some  mnniifachircs  ot  coarse  cloth. 

BONA  (an.  Amrodisium),  called  liy  the  natives  Anna- 
bah,  I.  e.  pkice  of  jujubes,  a  niarit.  city  of  N.  Africa,  reg. 
Algiers,  prov.  Constanllna,  on  a  tongue  of  land  project- 
ing into  a  spacious  bay  (GuliJi  of  Bona),  near  the  month  of 
the  SeilMHis,  in  a  soincwnat  unhealthy  country;  lat. 
3«^f)3';i()"  N.,  long.  7°  48"20"  E.  Pop.  about  I2,n«i. 
it  Is  surrounded  with  walls  (erected  WW)  30ft.  in  height, 
and  nearly  2  in.  in  rirc,  with  4  gati's.  The  town  and  hnr- 
iMHir  are  commandeil  by  the  citadel  ( A,'(isAa),on  a  bill  to  Ihii 
N.  of  the  city,  having  thick  walls  and  a  ciri  uit  of  alxiiit  » 
quarter  of  a  mile.  'I  his  citadel  was  nuirh  injured  In  I8;t7 
by  nn  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder  ;  but  it  has  since 
iM-eii  repaired,  and  made  stronger  than  ever.  Bona  has 
iH-en  much  improved  since  its  fK'cupatlon  by  the  French. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  there  are  several 

*  At  ibis  period  t-allotl  Ooa  and  Uic  Concsn. 
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the  Cape  de  Verde  islands, 


^(lad  houses,  a  good  market,  with  shops,  reading-rooms, 
colfee-houses,  and  even  a  theatre.  The  road  of  Bona  is 
far  from  being  safe,  the  N.E.  and  E.  winds  throwing  in 
a  heavy  sea.  The  Seibous  was  navigable  when  the  llo- 
mans  possessed  Bona  ;  and  it  miglit  be  rendered  so  again 
by  clearing  away  a  bar  whieli  has  accumulated  at  its 
mouth,  where  there  are  but  3  or  4  IK. ;  whereas,  within 
this,  there  are  13  ft.  water.  Bona  is  the  seat  of  a  French 
Judicial  court ;  has  maiiuractures  of  bernous  and  other 
garments,  tapestry,  and  saddles ;  exports  corn,  wool, 
ox-hides,  and  wax.  It  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the 
French  trade  on  this  coast,  and  is  at  present  the  principal 
seat  of  the  coral  fishery.  (See  Algiehs.)  The  Kasbawas 
taken  March  2.^.  l(i32,  by  a  few  French  soldiers  and  sailors; 
the  Turk.s  left  In  it,  being  dissatisfieil  with  their  leaders, 
having  opened  the  gates  to  them.  Buna  was  atlerwnrds 
pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Arabs,  but  the  French,  having 
received  reinforcements,  touk  possession  of  it,  and  cap- 
tured lis  pieces  of  cannon.  About  a  mile  to  the  S.  arc 
the  remains  of  Hipiio  It.;giu8,  once  a  residence  of  the 
Numidian  kings,  anu  afterwards  the  episcopal  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  situated  between  the  rivers  Boojer- 
mah  and  Seibous,  being  about  2  m.  in  clrc.  Its  chief 
relics  arc  some  large  cisterns  and  part  of  the  Unman 
walls.  A  swampy  tract  extends  between  it  and  Bona, 
probalWy  Its  ancient  h.iven.  Hippo  was  taken  by  tlie 
Goths,  and  finally  destroyed  by  Uthman,  the  third  ca- 
liph. Its  materials  served  to  build  the  modern  town. 
(Rdxet,  ill.  1S.'>— 208. ;  Shaw,  pp.  17,  48. ;  Tabkau  dc  la 
Silualion,  Ac.  p.U3.) 

BONAV^l.STA,  one  of 
which  see. 

BONDENO  (an.  Padinum),  a  town  of  tJie  .States  of 
the  Church,  dcleg.  Ferrara,  at  the  confluence  of  the  I'ana- 
roand  PodWrgento.  Pop.  2,IM)0.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of 
a  defile  which  leads  across  the  Apennines. 

BONKFKO.atown  of  Naples,  prov.Sannio, cap.  cant., 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  (i  m.  S.S.E.  I.arino.  I'op. 
S.OUO.  It  has  a  fine  palace  and  a  magniliceut  parish 
church,  with  four  houses  of  refuge. 

B0N1F.\CC10,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the  island  of 
Corsica,  can.  cant.,  on  .>  small  peninsula  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  on  the  strait  which  bears  its  name. 
45m.  S.S.E. Ajaccio;  lat.41023' H"N.,  long.9''9'16"E. 
I'op.  3,031 .  It  Is  well  built  and  fortified,  but  not  strongly. 
Its  port,  which  lies  between  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  is  biUlt  and  the  main-land,  stretches  nearly  1  m. 
Inwards.  ha.s  deep  water  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  In  the  Mediterranean.  Its  entrance,  however,  is  not 
more  thi.n  from  80  to  !)U  yards  broad,  which  renders  it  a 
little  difficult  of  access.  (Hugo,  art.  Corse;  Xorris'» 
Sailing  Directions  fur  the  ileiiilerranean,  SjC.) 

BONIFATI,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Citra, 
4  in.  S.E.  Bcividere.  Pop.  3,000.  Unas  several  churches, 
and  a  convent;  and  a  great  numlwr  of  silk -worms  are 
raised  in  its  environs. 

BONDOU,  a  country  of  W.  Africa,  which,  like  most 
others  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  has  not  had  its  as- 
tronomical position  priK'isely  ascertained.  On  Uennell's 
map  to  Park's  First  .louriiey,  it  is  placed  between  the 
lats.  of  \3\'-'  and  I4J''  N.,  and  between  long.  10"  10'  and 
11^  20'  \V..  On  the  map  to  Park's  Second  Journey  the 
long,  remains  unaltered,  but  the  lat.  is  removed  one  de- 
gree more  to  theN.,  with  the  whole  of  the  traveller's 
route,  In  order  to  make  that  route  agree  with  the  few  ob- 
servations which  were  taken.  Though  powerful  among 
Its  barbarous  neighboiiri,  it  is  a  small  state,  not  exceed- 
ing in  lenKth,  from  E.  to  \V.,  78  m.,  nor  in  width,  from 
N.  to  S.,  70;  It  is,  however,  very  cnm|iact  in  form,  and 
Its  area  is  probably  not  less  than  .^,000  sq.  m.  Its  pop, 
may  amount  to  l,ikKl.(KK)  or  2,(KX),000.  It  Is  hounded  E. 
bv  Bambouk  ;  S.E.  and  S.  by  Tenda  and  the  Simbanl 
Wilderness  (wooded,  not  desert)  ;  S.W.  by  the  same 
wilderness  and  Woolll ;  W.  by  Foota  Toria;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Kujaaga.  (Park's  Majis  anil  First  Journey, 
44— .'>7.)     Bimdon  is  tolerably  elevated  among  the  Sene- 

Jfamliian  system  of  mountains,  and  some  p?rts  of  its  sur- 
aee  rise  Into  considerable  peaks.  The  land  slopes  to- 
wards the  N.  and  VV.,  as  Is  shown  by  the  direction  of  the 
riviTs,  the  Fo-le-ine  holding  a  N.  course  to  the  Senegal, 
and  the  Nerico  a  S.W.  I'ln^  to  the  Gambia.  The  sub- 
tributaries  of  the«e  affluents  are  so  numerous,  thai  though 
neither  of  the  first  class  rivers  (Senegal  and  Gainbia) 
pass  through  Hondon,  there  are  few  districts  better  or 
more  .ihundantly  w.'itered.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
vegetatlim  is  of  a  nio»t  vigorous  kind  ;  the  hills  an-  co. 
vered  with  thick  woods,  and  in  iiiitive  fertllltv  the  soil  Is 
not  surpassed  by  luiy  in  the  wocM.  The  protlilctlons  are 
the  sane  with  llicve  of  the  neltdibouriiig  countries.  (.See 
B«MB\RR«,  Bamiioik,  .Vi. ) ;  liMt  a  winti'r  or  dry  season 
harvest,  though  not  quite  pi'cnliiir  to  this  country,  li 
sufflclently  remarkable  to  attract  the  attentton  of  travel- 
lers. The  com.cttlli'd  by  botanists  llolctis  eorniiiis.  from 
the  depending  ,  •)8lllon  of  Its  ear,  is  sowed  about  Novem- 
b'-r,  Is  In  fuH  vigour  by  the  end  of  DecembiT,  and  is 
reniied  In  the  early  part  of  .larin  iry.  It  is  I'xcecdingly 
prolific,  and  appear*  to  IrMr  a  ktnmg  reiemblance  to  the 
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Arabic  dhourrah.  :i  climate  and  division  of  seasons, 
Bondou  agrees  also  uitli  the  surrounding  countries 
(sec  as  above),  but  it  appears  to  possess  the  advantage  of 
being  more  healthy,  and  (probably  from  its  comparative 
density  of  population)  it  seems  to  be  rather  less  infested 
by  ferocious  animals.  Though  close  to  the  richest  gold 
districts  of  Africa,  it  appears  to  lie  poor  in  metals  ;  gold 
dust,  «■»  smaJl  quantities,  and  iron  being  part  of  the  Im. 
ports.  (Park,  Hi.  iW.  &c.)  The  Inhabitants  differ  es. 
sentially  in  complexion  and  manners  from  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  They  belong  to  (he  great  Fnulah 
family,  next  to  the  Mandingoes  the  most  consldcrahle 
of  all  the  W.  African  nations.  They  have  tawny  or 
rather  vellow  skins,  with  small  features,  and  soil  silky 
hair.  They  hold  the  negroes  to  be  their  Inferiors  ;  and, 
when  talking  of  different  races,  always  class  themselves 
among  wkile  people.  They  have,  indeed,  most  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  an  Ar.ib  race;  but,  though  many  uf 
them  speak  n  little  Arabic,  their  native  tongue  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  language,  nor  have  they  any  Is. 
gends  that  trace  their  origin  farther  E.  than  rooladoo 
(literally,  "the  country  of  the  Foulahs"),  near  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal.  In  industry,  energy,  and  r> 
sources  they  are  superior  to  their  negro  neighbours ; 
they  are  tolerably  good  agriculturists,  and  are  said  to 
be  well  versed  in  grazing  and  dairy  husbandry,  though 
they  make  no  cheese,  (battle  is  their  chief  wealth,  .-ind 
they  |)0ssess  also  a  handsome  breeil  of  horses,  'J'here 
are,  lnde(>d,  but  few  African  countries  where  so  many 
of  the  necessaries,  and  even  conveniences,  of  life  are 
enjoyed,  and  that  not  by  the  rich  only,  but  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population. 

Centrally  situ.ited  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
Bondou  has  become  a  high  road  for  traflic ;  the  slave 
dealers  from  the  coast  usually  pass  through  it,  and  by 
their  means  a  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  witn 
the  neighbouring  and  even  distant  countries.  The  native 
exports  consist  of  corn,  cotton  cloths,  some  sweet-smell- 
ing gums,  and  probably  sometimes  cattle.  The  transit 
trade  consists  of  slaves,  salt.  Iron,  Shea  butter,  and  guld- 
diist.  The  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  is 
often  at  war  with  his  Mandlngne  neighbours,  and  g(>nc- 
rally  to  their  loss.  When  Major  Houghton  was  in  the 
country,  he  had  just  stripped  the  king  of  Bambouk  uf  a 
considerable  part  of  his  territory. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  very  generally  pro- 
fessed,  but  nut  exclusively ;  the  king  himsi^lf  is  a  kalir 
(infidel),  ami  it  docs  not  appear  that  any  intoleranic  ia 
practised  by  either  sect ;  but  the  uncharitable  maxims 
of  Islamism  seem  to  have  had  some  influence  over  the 
Bondou  Foulahs,  who  are  less  hospitable  than  the 
poorer  and  i..  ore  ignoriuit  negroes. 

Schools  are  established  in  the  different  towns,  where 
children  of  .ill  persu.isions  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Tlie  character  used  Is,  of  course,  Arabic,  and  the  instruct, 
ors  the  Mohammedan  priests ;  by  this  means  Mohamined. 
anism  possesses  a  strong  hold  over  the  people,  since 
the  impressions  made  on  the  pupils'  minds  in  tlicbe 
schools  are  seldom  eradicated. 

Customs  and  duties  on  travellers  are  extremely  high. 
An  ass  load  of  goods  pays  a  bar  (two  shillings)  at  all 
places ;  and  at  Fathconua  (the  royal  residence)  a  nuisket 
and  six  bottles  of  gunpowder,  or  the  value  of  them,  are 
exacted  as  the  common  tribute  ;  besides  which,  neither 
the  king  nor  any  of  his  chief  otticers  are  delicate  in 
requesting  presents,  which  requests,  under  the  circum- 
Btaiices,  are,  in  fact,  demanils  which  cannot  be  evaded. 
(Park,  p.  44 — 02. ;  lioughlon'.i  Air.  Assoc,  cap.  xiii.  8, 
ll.ftc.) 

BONN,  a  very  ancient  handsome  town  of  the  I'rns.slan 
States,  cap.  clrc,  prov.  Ilhine,  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  aliout  1."*  m.  S.  (Jologne.  Pop.  18,000.  The  priii. 
cipal  celebrity  of  Bonn  Is  derived  from  Its  university, 
tiHimled  in  181  s,  and  intended  to  replace  that  of  Cologne, 
suppressed  by  the  Frenrh.  Nlebiihr,  the  historian  of 
Home,  was  one  of  its  professors  ;  and  It  has  still  to  hoast 
of  some  very  distinguished  names.  In  |g.1*i  it  had  CM 
students.  The  electors  of  Cologne  formerly  resiilwl 
here  ;  and  their  castle,  a  building  of  immense  extent,  is 
now  the  university.  The  library  that  belonginl  to  the 
university  of  Cologne,  comprising  from  80,0(K)  to  HiO.OOO 
vols.,  has  been  reinoveil  thither.  In  the  innseuni  of 
Kheiilsh  antiquities,  in  the  imivecsity,  is  an  a^irii'iU 
monument.  Inscribed  DeiF  lictoriir  Sncruni,  supposed 
by  some  to'  be  the  identical  .Ira  I'Morum  mentiiineii  liy 
I  aeitns.  (Annul,  lib.  i.  ^  3!l.)  This,  however. is  deiilit- 
fiil.  The  calh('<lral,  or  metropolitan  churi-h.  In  the  oliier 
Gothic  style,  with  a  high  tower,  has  a  statue  of  the  Km- 
press  liefeiia,  and  Is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  uf  a 
church  she  had  founded.  There  is  alsoagumi  town-h.ill, 
theatre,  \c.  A  fine  avenue  of  chestnuts  conducts  to  the 
('A(i/in«  ff^ /'i)/7i<'i»rf<'>;//,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  thn 
university,  lontaining  the  museum  of  natural  histor)', 
and  having  alt.irhi'd  to  it  a  spacious  and  nell-ke|>t  ho. 
tanical  garden.  The  situation  ol  llonn  is  deliulitiiil.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  desirable  towns  on  the  Ithiiii'Sts 
place  of  residenie,     Bei  thoven,  the  mu^lcinn,  w.iii  lioni 
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liere  on  the  17th  December,  1770.   (Cettarii,  Ifolil.  Orbit 
Aniigui.i.  p.  330. ;  ScHreiber,  S[C.) 

BONNAT,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Creute,  cap.  cant., 
on  a  hill  nut  far  from  the  little  Creuie.  Fop.  2,738.  It  ia 
distinguished  by  the  old  caatle  of  Beauvaia. 

BONNET-LE-CHATEAU  (ST.).  atown  of  France, 
d^.  I'Oire,  cap.  cant.,  17  m.  S.  Montbriaon.  Pop.  2,156. 
This  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  it  ia  situated  on  a 
Roman  road,  conatructed  by  Agrippa,  and  occupiea  a 
picturesque  position  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  surmounted 
'  by  a  fortress,  said  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Romans.  Part 
of  the  ancient  walla  and  towera,  by  whicli  the  town  was 
formerly  aurrounded,  atill  exist.  It  has  a  handsome 
Gothic  church.  Locks  of  varloua  sorts  are  made  here, 
and  some  lace ;  and  the  place  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
limber,  forwarded  to  the  building-yarda  at  St.  Kambert. 
{Hugo,  art.  Loire.) 

liONNETABLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthc,  cap. 
cint.,  on  the  Dive,  16  m.  N.E.Mans.  Pop.  5,746.  It  has  a 
castle,  conatructed  in  the  15th  century.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

BONNE VAL,  atown  of  France,  dep.  Eure  et  Loir, 
cip.  cant.,  on  the  Loire,  in  a  fertile  valley,  19  m.  S.S.W. 
Chartres.  Pop.  2,560.  Streets  broad  and  well  laid  out. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  had  an  abbey.  The  church 
is  surmounted  by  a  very  high  steeple.  It  haa  a  cotton 
mill,  with  manufactures  of  calicoes,  carpets,  coverlets, 
&c.,  and  some  considerable  tanneries. 

BONNOKVA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  dioc.  Sassarl,  18 
m.  E.N.E.  Bosa,  in  a  healthy  situation,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  mountain.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  two  convents,  one  of 
them  for  Jesuits.  A  haras,  or  dip6t  d'italons,  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1803.  (Smyth't  Sardinia,  p.  330.,  and 
Diet.  Gifog.) 

ItOUDROOM,  or  BODRUN,  a  aea-port  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolla,  coast  of  the  Archipelago, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cos,  100  m.  S.  Smyrna ;  lat.  37°  1' 
21"  N.,  long.  27"*  26'  18"  E.  Pop.  11,000.  ?  it  ia  beauti- 
fully and  conveniently  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  at 
thc'bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
isl»ni  of  Cos,  and  tne  southern  shore  of  the  Ceraunic 
gulph,  as  far  aa  Cape  Krlo.  It  has  a  small  but  well- 
sheltered  harbour,  with  from  two  to  three  fathoms  wa- 
ter, resorted  to  by  Turkish  cruisers,  and  having  generally 
a  ship  of  war  on  the  stocks.  In  the  bay  outside  the  bar- 
b'liir  there  are  from  10  to  20  fathoms.  Houses  of  stone, 
anil  irregularly  scattered  along  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
being  interspersed  with  gardens,  tombs,  and  cultivated 
fields.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  bazars 
wretched.  7'he  castle  or  fortress,  situated  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock  on  the  E.  side  the  harbour,  was  built  by 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes  in  1402 :  it  ia  atill  in  tolerably 
good  repair,  and  mounta  SO  piecea  of  cannon.  The  serai, 
or  palace  of  the  mooaellim  or  governor,  and  some  small 
mosques,  stand  along  the  western  margin  of  the  har- 
bour. 

It  is  supposed  that  Boodroom  occuptea  the  aite  of  the 
ancient  Haticartiouut,  the  country  of  Herodotus,  and 
of  Dionysius  the  historian.  Above  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  theatre,  280  ft.  in  diameter,  and  which  acema 
tu  have  had  36  rowa  of  marble  seats.  Old  walls,  exqui- 
site sculptures,  fragments  of  columns,  and  other  relics, 
evincing  its  ancient  splendour  and  importance,  abound 
in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  (Beanfort't  Karamania, 
p.  'ih. ;  Turner'i  Tour  in  the  Levant.) 

IIOONDEE  (BuNui),  a  r«jahship  of  Hindostan, 
pr()v.  Rajpootana,  distr.  Haraotee,  under  protection 
of  the  British',  area  (Sutherlund),  2,291  aq.  ni.  It  was 
formerly  much  more  extensive,  but  Kotah  and  ita  ter- 
ritiiry  have  been  aeparated  from  it:  in  1817  more  than 
hair  the  revenues  were  usurped  by  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
.ind  the  peasantry,  impoverished  by  endless  exactions  ; 
hilt  in  1818  the  r^jah  recelveil  a  considerable  accession 
of  dominion,  and  the  town  of  I'atun,  from  the  hands  of 
the  ilrltish.  Although  small,  this  state  is  important,  aa 
It  rontains  the  principal  passes  from  the  S.  into  Upper 
Hinilustun.  The  natives  are  of  the  llara  tribe,  wnich 
hai  priiilueetl  many  celebrated  men,  and  amongst  others 
line  iif  Anrungzelir's  best  generals. 

liooNUKK,  a  town  of  llindostaii,  prov.  Rigpootana, 
rap.  of  the  above  rajahship,  and  residence  of  its  suv,, 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  a  long  range  of  hills,  90  m.  S.K. 
Ajineer,  iiOO  m.  S.W.  Agra  ;  lat.  25"  28'  N.,  long.  75" 
311  K.  It  is  divided  into  New  and  Old  Bnondee :  the 
former  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  which 
extends  up  the  acclivity  to  some  fiirtlfieations  which 
iTiiwn  the  hill  ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and 
two  stories  high.  The  palace  ia  half  way  up  the  hill, 
ami  Is  a  very  striking  stone  edillre,  supported  partly  by 
a  perpendicular  rock  400  feet  high,  but  principally  by 
tiiliil  piers  of  masonry.  This  city  is  also  rendered  pic- 
tiiresiiue  by  Its  numerous  temples,  magnificent  fountains, 
anil  spacious  main  street  opening  to  the  palace,  at  the 
lover  extremity  of  which  stands  a  great  temple,  dedi- 
ratPtl  tu  Krishna,  with  many  groups  in  bas-relief,  and 
iilliir  seiilpturos.  Old  Itoondee  Is  \V.  of  the  former, 
covers  a  cuusiderablu  surface,  and  contains  some  fine 
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fountains  and  pagodas,  but  ia  in  a  atate  of  general  decay. 
The  passes  N.  of  Boondee  are  strongly  defended,  and 
abound  in  natural  beauties,  in  royal  and  religious  edi- 
flcea,  and  other  works.  (Hamilton' $  E,  I.  Gax.  i.  268, 269. ; 
]Uod.  Trav.  X.  82.) 

BOORHANPOOR  (Barhanpura),  a  town  of  th« 
Deccan  India,  prov.  Candeish,  of  which  it  was  the 
ancient  cap.,  in  the  dom.  of  Scindia ;  built  in  a  plain, 
on  the  N.W.  bank  of  the  Tuptee,  135  m.  S.S.E.  Oojein, 
and. 215  m.  E.  Surat;  lat.  21"  19' N.,  long.  76°  18'  E. 
This  ia  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  cities  In  the 
Deccan,  though,  as  a  whole,  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  many  3  stnriei 
high,  with  neat  facades,  framed  in  wood,  as  at  Oojein, 
and  universally  roofed  with  tilea ;  but  the  fort  and 
palace  of  its  ancient  sovereigns,  and  many  Mohammedan 
mosques,  chapels,  and  tombs,  are  heaps  of  ruins.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  paved  with  stone  ; 
and  there  is  a  square  of  considerable  extent :  the  flneat 
building  is  a  mosque,  called  Jumma  Musjud,  a  pile  of 
grey-stone,  with  a  handsome  facade,  and  octagonal 
minarets,  but  destitute  of  a  cupola,  the  usual  appendage 
to  Mohammedan  atructurea.  The  Tuptee  is  a  clear  and 
beautiful  stream,  but  here  of  no  great  breadth,  and 
easily  forilable  in  the  dry  season.  Boorhanpoor  is  sup- 
plied with  water  by  aqueducts,  which  bring  it  a  distance 
of  4  m.,  and  distribute  it  through  every  street  below  the 
pavement,  whence  it  is  drawn  up  by  leathern  buckets. 
500  of  the  best  houses,  are  occupie<l  by  Bokrahs,  a 
Mohammedan  sect,  who  arc  the  great  merchants  in 
this  part  of  Hindostan,  wear  the  Arabian  costume,  and 
call  Uiemselvea  Arabs  by  descent.  This  city  was  con- 
quered by  the  Mahrattas  in  1760,  since  which  it  haa 
progressively  decayed.  It  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  1803,  but  afterwards  restored  to  Scindia.  The  grapes 
grown  In  its  vicinity  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  India. 
(Hamilton,  i.  269,  270.1 

BOORO,  an  isl.  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  4th  divis. 
(Crawfurd),  between  lat.  3°  and  4°  S.,  and  long  126° 
and  127°  E.,  60  m.  W.  Ceram  ;  length,  E.  to  W.,  75  m., 
breadth  38  m.  Rice,  sago,  a  profusion  of  aromatic  and 
other  woods,  tropical  fruits,  and  the  best  ciOeput  oil, 
are  found  here ;  tne  interior  is  peopled  by  Horafooraa, 
who  aubsist  on  sago  and  the  chase.  Some  of  the  other 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  Chinese  junks  and 
S.  Sea  whalers  visit  it,  and  the  Dutch  have  a  settlement 
on  the  island. 

BOOROOGIRD,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Ker- 
manshaw,  cap.  govcrnt.  in  a  tine  and  fruitful  valley,  190 
m.  N.W.  l8pah.-in.  Pop.  12,000  ( Amncir,.  It  has  a 
fine  castle  and  several  mosques.  The  town  and  dist. 
attached  to  it  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Lack,  who  do  not 
wander  far  from  the  spots  to  which  they  are  partial,  but 
settle  in  villages,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates. 

BOOTAN,  or  BHOTAN,  an  indep.  state  of  N.  Hin- 
dostan, between  lat.  26°  30'  and  28°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
88°  30'  and  94°  E.,  having  N.  the  Himalaya,  which  divides 
it  from  Tibet ;  E.  and  S.  Assam  and  Bengal ;  and  W.  the 
river  Teesta,  which  separates  it  from  Sikkim  :  length,  E. 
to  W.,  about  350  m.,  by  from  90  to  100  in  width  ;  but  its 
limits  would  greatly  exceed  this  estimate  were  it  de- 
scrilied  as  comprising  all  the  country  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Himalaya,  on  both  sides,  from  Cashmere  tn 
China,  which  is  termed  by  the  Hindoos  Bhtitv,  and  iU 
inhabitants  BHolyas.  Assuming  it  to  nchidc  the  districts 
now  referre<i  to,  its  area  has  been  estimated  at  almut 
64,500  sq.  m.,  and  Us  pop.  at  1,500,000.  The  external 
appearance  of  Bootan  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  Tibet, 
which  is  a  level  table-land,  whereas  it  ia  almoat  entirely 
mountainoua  or  hilly. 

Mountaim.  —  Its  N.  portion,  which  is  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Himalaya,  constitutes  »n  almost  impassable  fron- 
tier, consisting  of  lofty  mountains,  either  covered  with 
snow,  or  black  and  destitute  of  all  verdure  excepting 
towards  their  base,  where  short  and  scanty  herbage,  a 
few  bushes  of  holly,  and  occasionally  a  stunted  pine,  are 
all  the  signs  of  vegetation  existing  in  this  region. 

About  10  m.  from  this  boundary  the  aspect  of  thn 
rnuntry  changes,  becoming,  although  still  bold  and  lofty, 
more  picturesque  and  smiling  :  the  hills  are  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  height,  or  covered  with  verdure  often  to 
their  summits,  having  on  their  slopes  luxuriant  forests, 
I'he  valleys  are  mere  wedge-shaped  Intervals,  or  water- 
courses, between  the  hills,  and  their  vegetation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The  country 
continues  of  this  character  for  about  50  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
gradually  becoming  less  striking  in  ita  features  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  terriano,  which  divides  It  from  Bengal. 
This  Is  a  tract  of  marsh-land,  25  m. in  width,  and  covered 
with  jungle,  being  the  only  plain  belonging  to  Bootau  : 
its  climate  Is  most  peatilcntlnl. 

The  principal  river  Is  the  Tchinchlen,  w  hlch  intersecti 
the  country  N'.  to  S.,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Taa- 
sisuilon,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Patchien  and  Hat- 
chlen,  and  after  a  turbulent  course  of  aliout  150  m.,  during 
which  it  lurins  several  cataracts,  and  rushes  over  vast 
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masnei  of  rock,  falls  Into  the  Brahmaputra,  n  few  mllei 
below  Rangamatty,  where  it  is  called  the  Gadawhar. 
There  are  several  rivers  of  less  consideration,  supposed 
tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  but  the  violence  of  their 
course  prevent!  the  simplest  form  of  navigation  being 
practicable. 

The  primary  rocks  in  the  mountams  are  chiefly  Rranlto 
and  an  Imperfect  quarti,  having  the  appearance  of 
marble,  but  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  species  of 
porcelain;  good  limestone  la  abundant,  but  not  used 
either  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  mountain  ranges  contain  much  mineral 
wealth,  but  they  remain  almost  wholly  unexplored.  Iron 
and  copper  are  the  only  metals  hitherto  discovered,  and 
the  former  alone  is  applied  to  any  purpose  by  the  na- 
tives. 

The  climate  exhibits  every  variety,  according  to  ele- 
vation, and  summer  heats  and  winter  cold  are  severally 
felt  in  places  within  sight  of  each  other.  In  the  moim. 
tainous  regions  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and  respmlilcs  the 
climate  of  the  .S.  of  Europe,  not  being  subjected  either 
to  the  burning  suns  ur  perindiral  rains  uf  Bengal.  Snow 
prevails  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  except  in  some 
few  districts ;  showers  are  I'roqucnt  in  summer,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  exhalations  arising  from  the  nu- 
merous springs  and  cataracts,  a  certain  humidity  per- 
vades the  atmospliere,  even  at  this  season.  I'anukka,  al- 
though but  a  few  miles  distjtnt  from  Tassisudon,  has  a 
climate  so  much  milder  than  tlie  latter,  that  it  has  been 
chosen  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  sovereign. 

The  mountain  forests  nliound  witli  lM>ech,  ash,  m.iple, 
birch,  yew,  pine,  tir,  cypress,  &c.,  but  cuntaiu  no  oaks. 
Numerous  fruits  common  to  Europe  llourish  ;  as  apples 
(though  of  an  inferior  qu»lity\  pears,  apricots,  peaclics, 
walnuts,  melons,  multwrries,  strawberries,  rasplier- 
ries  (the  two  latter  fruits  growing  wild),  oranges,  and 
pomegranates,  which  are  excellent.  In  the  ciildur  dis- 
tricts, the  cinnamon -tree,  and  a  species  of  rhubarb,  arc 
found. 

The  marshes  of  the  S.  abound  with  eleplw-ints,  rhino- 
ceroses, tigers,  bulfhioes,  and  other  fonnidable  wild  ani- 
mals; but,  excepting  in  these  parts,  they  are  not  abun- 
dant. Captain  Turner  speaks  only  of  a  kind  of  monkey, 
which  inhabits  its  vicinity,  and  tlie  yaik,  or  grunting  ox, 
which  is  found  among  the  mountains  of  tlie  N.  iHunidary, 
but  descends  into  tlic  lower  country  for  pasture  during 
the  winter  months.  The  Tangiin  horse,  a  bpecies  peculiar 
to  Bootan,  about  13  hands  high,  wcii-furmed,  short- 
bodied,  clean-limbed,  deep  in  tlic  chest,  extremely  active, 
and  weii'suited  to  mountainous  countries,  is  an  object  of 
considerable  traflic  with  Bengal.  These  have  a  tendency 
to  become  piebald  ;  those  of  one  colour  amongst  them, 
although  rare,  and  less  valued  by  the  natives,  are  much 
more  esteemed  by  the  British  merchants. 

People The  Booteas  have  been  already  noticed  (see 

192.)  In  physical  form.ition  tliey  dilfer  greatly  from 
.he  Bengalose,  being  hardv,  rnlHist,  strong,  and  occa- 
sionally, in  the  mountain  districts,  attaining  a  height  of 
more  than  0  ft.  Their,  skins  are  sni<H>th,  and  often  not 
darker  than  those  of  the  inhab.  of  the  S.  of  Kurope  ; 
faces  broad,  and  che<'k-l)ones  hlKli,  from  which  point  the 
face  rapidly  narrows  downwards;  the  eye  is  small  and 
black,  with  long  pointed  corners,  looking  as  if  extended 
in  width  by  artiflcial  means  ;  they  have  scarcely  any 
eye-lashes,  lieard.  or  whiskers.  Tiii-y  are  often  grcitly 
afflicted  with  goitre,  especially  those  who  live  near  rivers 
suliject  to  inundation.  Though  not  deiicicnt  in  i-ourngp, 
they  are  p»>.icral>ly  inclined  and  ineXiM'rt  in  the  arts  of  war: 
the  bow  and  arrow  (in  the  use  of  which  they  are  skilful), 
■word,  and  falchion,  are  their  chief  weapons.  No  inlli- 
tary  discipline  whatever  Is  maintained,  and  ambusli  is 
more  frequently  resorted  to  than  open  conflict.  They 
dress  in  wcHillen  cloth  ;  use  animal  food  and  spirits. 
Tea  is  the  usu.il  bever.ige,  but  so  prepared  as  to  suit  few 
palates  but  thi'ir  own.  Tlieir  dwellings  seldom  exceed 
one  story  in  height ;  the  (lalace  of  tlie  rivjah.  at  Tns. 
sisud4m,  consists  of  several,  and  Is  magnltlcent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  olitices.  Much  ingi-nuity  Is  dis- 
played In  the  eoiistriicllon  of  their  bridges,  which  are 
composeil  either  of  tiinlicr  or  chains  of  Iron :  there  Is  one 
of  the  latter  kind  across  the  Tchinchien,  at  (!liuka,  de- 
serving of  luliniration;  the  founder  (if  which  Is  unknown. 
Their  aqiKtliicts  are  formefl  of  the  trunks  of  trech  lioilowcil 
for  the  purp<i«e.  Both  (xdygamy  anil  polyandry  are  in 
practice  ;  marriage  is  not  ratifleil  by  any  religious  form, 
and  it  freipiently  hupp<-ns  that  one  female  In-comes  the 
joint  property  of  several  memlwrs  of  a  family;  the  dead 
are  burnt,  and  their  ashes  pliingnl  into  a  river,  on  which 
occasion  certain  I'ereraonles  are  iMTform^l  hy  thi-  (iylongs, 
a  numerous  sect  of  rerluses,  who  apply  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  administering  the  duties  of  religlim.  There 
are  two  annual  festivals ;  one  In  the  spring,  called  the 
hooli,  consisting  of  different  sports.  In  which  those  of  all 
ranks,  sex,  and  age,  mix  with  unrestraine<l  freetlom  ;  and 
•n  autumnal  festival,  called  mu/Aium,  embracing  a  mul- 
titude of  HIniloo  allegories. 
AgricmUvrt.—  \n  the  culture  of  the  land  the  native* 
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display  Industry  and  care.  Rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  • 
species  of  triangular  seed  bearing  an  aflinlty  to  the 
polygonum  of  I.rnna!us,  are  the  chief  agricultural  pro. 
ducts.  The  valley  of  1'assisudon,  and  some  of  the  lands 
skirting  the  river,  yield  two  crops  annually ;  the  ground 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  is  levelled  by  cutting  it  into 
shelves,  to  enable  it  to  be  Irrigated  by  tho  mountain 
streams.  The  most  laborio:is  offices  of  husbandry  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  females.  Notwithstanding  the  climate 
affords  great  advantages  for  the  production  of  culinary 
vegetables,  the  turnip  is  the  oidy  one  cultivated  with 
much  success ;  cucumbers,  shallots,  melons,  &c.,  are 
grown ;  but  potatoes  have  failed,  and  are  now  totally 
neglected. 

The  trade  with  the  surrounding  countries  is  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Coarse  woollen 
cloths,  horses,  wax,  ivory,  gold-dust,  silver  ingots,  musk 
the  various  fruits  of  Bootan.  and  Chinese  manufactures' 
form  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  Bengal ;  and  the 
same  articles,  with  tiie  addition  of  rock  salt,  le.itlier, 
tobacco,  paper,  rice,  &c.,  to  Tiliet.  An  annual  caravan 
is  sent  by  tlic  deb-riOah  into  the  Bengal  presid.,  which 
returns  laden  with  indigo  (composing  half  the  cargo) 
English  woollens,  linen  cloths,  cottons,  s.indal-wiiud' 
spices,  assaftetida,  6lieet-copp<T,  tin,  gunpowder,  otterl 
skins,  liorns,  hides,  &c.,  tho  whole  usually  amounting  in 
value  to  about  3(1,(100  nipees.  A  small  traflic  with  the  E. 
diviiiion  of  tlic  Rungpoor  district  is  also  maintaineil! 
A  b.ise  silver  coin,  worth  alxiut  Hit/.,  struck  in  Coocli 
Bailor,  is  current  throughout  Bootan,  where  there  is  no 
mint. 

Manufactures.  —  The  principal  is  paper,  made  from 
the  bark  of  a  triM;,  from  wiiicii  material  a  kind  of  silk  and 
satin  is  also  made.  I'aro  is  the  only  market  in  Booliin, 
and  here  are  manui'actured  idols,  swords,  daggers,  and 
the  barbs  of  arrows ;  the  latter  are  dipped  in  a  poiiiiui 

firocured  from  a  tree  unknown  to  Euro|)eaiis,  »liich, 
lowevcr,  seldom  proves  mortal. 

Hcligion Buddhism,  of  tlie  Lama  sect.  Is  the  pre- 
valent religion ;  but  a  dilfereiice  of  opinion  exists  on 
certain  points,  one  sect  permitting  the  use  of  food  c.iu- 
■idered  impure  by  tho  Braiimint.  No  interruption  h  ImI- 
ever,  of  a  diplomatic  or  other  character,  is  allowHl  m 
interfere  during  the  period  of  tho  celebration  of  snereil 
rites :  there  are  many  similarities  in  religious  custuint 
here  with  those  of  Tibet. 

Uuverumcnl The  sovereign  power,  though  vested  in 

tho  bands  of  the  dhurma-rajah,  who  is  regarded  as  |his- 
sessing  divine  attributes,  is  exercised  only  by  the  deli- 
r^jah,  who  resides  at  Tassisudon.  The  several  passes 
into  tlic  country  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  ofliccrs 
called  lubahs,  who  usually  inhabit  the  fortresses  nf 
their  peculiar  districts,  except  in  winter,  wlien  they 
visit  the  lower  country,  to  escape  from  the  rigour  ol'  tlii> 
season,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  author- 
ity, which  is  uncert.-iin  in  its  extent. 

The  interior  and  S.  parts  of  the  country  are  dlrldrd 
into  different  domains,  each  controlled  by  a  resident 
functiiinary,  whose  duty  consists  In  the  exaction  of  tlie 
gov.  dues,  and  general  administration  of  his  distr.  The 
most  sulMirdliiate  of  the  public  officers  are  called  mookits, 
whicli  situation,  liowever,  affords  an  opportunity  for  ciin- 
siderable  iireferment.  The  revenues  of  the  rajah  are 
paid  mostly  in  articles  of  produce  and  merchandise. 
I'asiiinudon,  VVandipoor,  Tamnukka,  Ghassa.  and  AJuri- 
ch'ir.i,  are  the  chief  towns ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  two,  they  are  no  better  than  small  villages, 

Hitlori/ Of   this    ciMintry,    called    by  the    ancient 

Braiimins  Madrn,  no  early  record  has  lieen  transinitti'il, 
nor  was  public  attention  much  directed  towards  it  until 
the  deb-rojah's  invasion  of  the  neighb<iiiring  territuryof 
('oocli  Baliar,  in  1772,  which  the  British  government 
opposed ;  but,  through  tho  intervention  of  tlie  l.imii  nf 
Tibet,  a  peace  was  cll'ected  ;  the  disputed  district  being 
awarded  to  the  llootanese. 

It  is  extremely  difllcult,  and  In  some  p.irts  impossilile, 
to  determine  the  exact  boundary  of  the  country ;  a  regu- 
lar system  of  encroachment  on  the  surrounding  statci 
having  Ix-en  long  practised  by  the  Bmitanese,  who  have 
at  din'erent  periods  appropriatnl  to  themselves  consiilcr- 
.'iblc  possessions  iM'loiiging  to  Bengal  and  Assam.  Crrat 
alann  was  rreati-d  in  Ihk;  by  a  supposed  threateiicil  in- 
vasion of  the  Chinese,  who  had  entered  Nepaul ;  ami  the 
<l<'li-rajali  was  excited  by  his  fears  to  declare  himself 
amicably  towards  the  British,  in  tlie  hope  of  g.iining 
assistance,  if  required.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  I77.\ 
for  carrying  on  the  trainc  of  the  K.  I.  Company  with 
Tiliet,  through  Bootan,  by  means  of  the  native  mer- 
chants, no  other  moile  of  communication  being  allowed. 
(Hamitton't  K-  I.  dm.  I.  270—276.;  Turner'$  Em- 
ba$iy  b>  Tiliet,  pai.iim. ) 

IIO(>1'«>N,  an  isl.  <il  the  E.  Archipelago,  2il  division; 
lying  oirthe  S.K.  extremity  of  (Vlebes  ;  length,  N.to.S., 
H.'i  m. ;  average  breadth  about  20m. ;  between  lat.  4- nml 
)i>^  S.,  hing.  123^  E.  It  is  high  and  «oo<ly,  but  nrll 
cultivated,  yielding  rice,  maiie,  an  aliiindance  of  tropiral 
fruits,  iHMiltry,  Ikv.    The  Dutch  hiul  formerly  a  settle- 
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ment  here,  and  lent  an  officer  annually  to  deitrojr  all  the 
clove  trees  on  the  Island.  (Hamilton't  E.  I.  Gax.) 

BOPPA  RT  (an.  Baudobriga),  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  pror.  itlilne,  on  the  loft  bank  of  that  river, 
9  m.  S.  Cobtentx.  Pop.  3,S00.  This  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  its  walls  appearing  to  be  built  on  the  found- 
ations of  a  fort  constructed  by  Drusus.  In  the  middle 
ages  It  was  an  Imperial  city,  a>id  several  councils  have 
been  held  In  it.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood  and 
pt.ister,  with  projecting  upper  stories ;  and  the  streets 
are  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  fllthy.  The  large  convent  of 
Maricnbur)?,  founded  in  1123,  and  some  similar  establish- 
ments, have  been  convortcd  into  the  more  useful  purpose 
of  cotton  factories.  The  parish  church  and  the  old 
church  of  the  Carmelites  are  worth  notice.  {Schreiber  j 
Barrow's  Tour,  tcc.) 

BORDE.\UX,  or  BOUHDEAUX  (an.  Burdigala), 
an  important  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  France ; 
cup.  dfep.  Gironde,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  on 
the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Garonne,  5.5  m.  S.E.  from  its 
embouchure,  102  m.  N.N.E.  Bayonne,  and  307  m.  S.W. 
Paris  ;  lat.  44° 50'  25"  N.,  long.  0°  3.V  3.V'  W.     Pop.  (« 
com.)  95,114.    The  Garonne  here  describes  a  semicircle, 
along  the  outer  side  of  which  the  city  extends  for  about 
2J  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  about  I  m.  in  its  greatest  dia- 
mi'ter.   The  city  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  quarters  : 
the  former,  or  southern  portion,  which  includes  the  an- 
cient Roman  town,  contains  only  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty  streets,  with  ill-built  stone  houses ;  while  the  latter, 
comprising  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  has  mostly  risen  up 
since  1743,  when   the  Intendant  M.  do  Tourny   com- 
menced his  enlightened  administration.    It  is  extremely 
handsome,    and   deservedly  celebrated.     The  Rue  du 
Chapeau  Rouge,  which,  with  Its  continuations,  divides 
the  city  into   two  nearly  equal  parts.  Is,  in  breadth, 
length,    and    appearance,   not   dissimilar   to   Portland 
I'lace,  and   has  many  elegant  shops,  and  some  noble 
edifices,  as  the  Bourse,  and  Grand  Theatre.    The  AUees 
and  fours  de  Tourny,  the  Cours  du  Jardin  Public,  the 
Cours  il' Aibret,  and  several  other  streets ;  and  the  Places, 
m  squ.ircs,  entitled  Louis  Philippe  1",  Royale,  Dauphine, 
^c,  may  be  particularised  for  their  beauty  or  siie.    The 
Fiiubnurg  des  Chartrlons,  which  contains  the  Jardin 
Public,  was  spoken  of  as  perhaps  the  flnest  suburb  in 
Europe,  till  the  extension  of  building  made  It  part  of  the 
city-     The  approach  to  Bordeaux   by  water  Is  very 
ntnking.    The  river.  In  its  narrowest  part,  opposite  the 
Place  Koyale,  is  720  yards  across,  with  a  depth  of  16  ft. 
,tt  low,  and  nearly  5  fathoms  at  high  water  ;  the  length 
of  the  port,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  city.  Is 
reckoned  at  upwards  of  a  league  ;  it  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1,200  ships  ;  and  such  as  do  not  exceed  500  or 
fiflO  tons  may  enter  it  at  all  limes  of  the  tide.    The 
Garonne  is  skirted  along  the  city  by  a  succession  of 
superb  quays,  which  descend,  by  a  gentle  inclination,  to 
tlie  water's  edge,  and,  besides  their  utility,  are  amongst 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  town,  being  lined  with 
h,indsome  buildings,  whose  facades  have  an  imposing 
effect.    "  On  viewing,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  this  magnifi- 
cent crescent  from  any  opposite  point  from  which  the 
eye  may  embrace  its  whole  extent,  one  cannot  hesitate 
in  ascribing  to  it  a  decided  superiority  over  any  coup- 
d'wil  presented  to  us  either  in  the  French  or  the  English 
motropolis."  (Switzerland,  ^c.  p.  315.)  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  there  is  only  the  small  sulturb  of  I-a 
Baitide.     The  communication  between  the  city  and  its 
suburb  is  maintained  by  the  famous  bridge  of  Bordeaux, 
one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.      It  is  .'>;12^  yards  in  length  (or 
I'.'OJ yards  longer  than  Waterloo  Bridge),  by  48  ft.  broad  ; 
has  17   arches,    the   piers    being    of  stone,    and    the 
upper  parts  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  brick.    It  was 
commenced  in  ISIO,  and  complcte<l  in  1821,  at  a  cost  of 
•mfmi.  Owing  to  the  depth  and  strength  of  thecurrent, 
it  was  a  most  l.iborious  undertaking.     The  road  to  Paris 
passes  over  this  bridge.  The  public  buildings  most  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  catiiedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Michel,  .St. 
Croix,  St.  Seurin,  Paul.  Bruno,  and  others  ;  the  Bourse 
(Kxrhange),Cu8tom  Ho.,  Grand  Theatre,  Hall  of  Justice, 
I'iilais  Hoyal,  Fort  de  Ha,  synagogue,  public  baths,  fic. 
The  cathedral  Is  a  fine,  but  unfinished,  Gothic  edillce, 
commenced,  according  t<i  Hugo,  in  the  1 1th,  and  con. 
tinufd,  by  several  dill'erent  architects,  in  that  and  the 
succeeding  centuries,  from  which  circumstance,  although 
lieautiful  in  parts,  it  wants  harmony  and  regularity.     It 
is  413i  ft.  In  lengtli ;  the  height  of  its  nave  is  85  ft.  ;  that 
arm  of  tiie  cross  in  which  its  grand  entrance  is  placeil  is 
adorned  with  two  spires,  each  nearly  KiOft.  In  height. 
At  a  short  distance  from  it  stands  the  ancient  belfry, 
formerly  nearly  320ft.  high;    but  having  been  mucli 
dilapidated  during  llir  Revolution,  it  is  now  reduced  to 
little  more  than  100  ft.  high,  and  serves  as  a  shot  tower. 
The  church  of  , St.  Michel,  built  in  the  Pith  ccrtury.  Is 
In  a  more  perfect  architectuntl  style  than  the  cathedral  ; 
but,  like  other  churches  in   Bordeaux,  it  is  dark  and 
ilnomy.     It  also  has  an  isolated  iH-lfry,  which  was  320 
ft.  high  until  mutilated,  and  In  p.irt  destroyed,  by  a 
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tempest  in  1768.  On  its  summit  is  now  a  telegraph, 
forming  part  of  the  line  between  Paris  and  Bayonne; 
and  bene.ith  it  is  a  cavern  in  which  dead  bodies  have  been 
preserved  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  church  of  St. 
Croix  Is  the  most  ancient  ol^all,  having  been  built  before 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  and  restored  by  Charle- 
magne. The  churches  of  Notre  Dame,  SL  Paul,  and 
the  College  Royal,  are  of  much  later  date.  The  syna- 
gogue is  a  handsome  building,  erected  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  There  are  2  Protestant  clmrchet,  but  they 
present  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  The  Bourse  is  « 
large  edifice,  with  a  splendid  staircase,  and  a  hall  in 
Its  centre,  981  ft.  In  length,  by  t!,5^  ft.  broad,  lighted  by 
a  large  glaz^  dome,  78)  ft.  high,  and  adorned  with  • 
gallery  supported  by  a  double  rank  of  arcades.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  are  the  Council  Chamber, 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  rooms  used  for  other  public 
purposes.  The  Custom  House,  built  on  the  corres- 
ponding side  of  the  Place  Royale,  is,  externally,  like  the 
Bourse.  The  Grand  Theatre,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louli 
XVI.,  at  an  expense  of  170,000/.,  has,  without  exception, 
the  handsomest  exterior  in  France,  and  perhaps  in 
Europe.  It  will  accommodate  4,000  pereons,  and  has  a 
fine  concert-room,  a  spacious  hall,  cafes,  and  other  apart- 
ments. There  are  several  other  theatres,  but  none  li 
liarticularly  distinguished.  The  Palais,  or  Chtteau  Royal, 
built  In  1 778,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishop, 
is  an  extensive  and  fine  structure,  with  a  large  quadri- 
lateral court  In  Its  centre.  Napoleon  made  it  on  imperial 
palace.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  the  scat  of  the  royal  court, 
and  civil  tribunal,  has  a  marble  statue  of  Montesquieu. 
The  modern  town-hall  is  of  Oothie  architecture-,  of 
the  ancient  one,  built  In  the  13th  century,  nothing  at 
present  remains  but  an  oval  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  flanked  by  two  turrets,  called  the  Tour  de  tHor- 
lose, 

Bordeaux  was  for  a  long  period  fortified;  but  the 
new  streets  planned  by  M.  de  Tourny  for  the  most  part 
occupy  the  sites  of  the  former  works :  the  Fort  de  H«, 
constructed  by  Charles  VII.,  is  now  converted  into  the 
prison :  the  ChAteau  Trompette,  built  by  the  same 
sovereign  in  14,53,  was  demolished  in  1817  ;  and  Its  site, 
which  now  forms  the  Place  Louis  Philippe,  laid  out  as  a 
promenade,  and  planted  with  trees.  There  are  some 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Bordeaux :  the  principal  Is  what  Is 
called  the  "  Palace  of  Galllenus,"  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
brick  and  stone,  believed  to  have  been  erected  about 
A.D.  260,  but  now  much  dilapidated.  It  stands  in  the 
N.  half  of  the  city,  about  *m.  from  the  ancient  Roman 
town.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  an  elliptic  form,  I44J 
yds.  long,  by  nearly  115  yds.  wide,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating 15,000  spectators ;  it  suflfered  greatly  during 
the  revolutionary  phrenry  In  1792  (when  the  Palait 
d'Ombrl^re,  or  Castrum  Umbrarim,  another  Roman 
edifice,  was  also,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed) ;  but  fti 
two  principal  entrances,  28}  ft.  high,  by  19  l-6th  ft.  wide, 
and  a  part  of  its  circumference,  are  still  nearly  perfect 
Most  other  relics  of  the  Roman  dominion  have  dlsap- 

S eared.  The  Temple  of  Tutelle,  supposed  to  have  been 
edicatcd  to  the  tutelai  y  divinity  of  tl^e  place,  and  to  have 
been  erected  early  In  the  first  century,  was  88  ft.  In  length 
on  each  side,  and  contained  24  enormous  columns,  17  of 
which  were  standing  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
It  was  much  mutilated  In  1649,  and  totally  demolished 
under  Louis  XIV.,  in  1677,  to  make  room  for  the  glacis, 
constructed  by  Vaubnn,  round  th<!  ChAteau  Trompette. 
No  trace  is  found  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  and  Fountain 
of  Divona :  and  the  stream  Divilia,  now  Im  Devise,  men- 
tioned by  AuBonius  (Clarw  Urbes,  xiv,  B.), 

Per  mediumque  urbis  fcmtant  Ottmlnts  aWrum  t 
Quern  pater  Oceanusretluorum  imple»crii  sstu, 
Adlabl  totum  ipcctabls  classibut  OL-quor  — 

instead  of  supporting  llects,  is  now  arched  over,  and  no 
vestiges  are  extant  of  its  dock. 

Bordeaux  has  many  structures,  &c.  devoted  to  trade, 
arts,  and  manufactures.  There  are  several  building, 
ducks,  in  which  brigs,  frigates,  Ac,  and  even  ships  of  the 
line  are  constructed,  though  not  so  many  of  eitlier  ai 
formerly.  The  Abattoir  Oiraeral  (slaughterhouse),  com* 
menced  In  1S27,  Is,  like  the  EntrenjVt  for  Colonial  Pro- 
duce near  it,  a  large  building  well  ad.ipted  foi  its  purpose. 
There  is  a  very  extensive  snufT  manufactory  near  the 
Fort  de  Ha,  employing  from  400  to  50O  hands,  and  con- 
taining a  warehouse  capable  of  holding  30,130  cwt.  of 
tolwcco.  There  are  numerous  brandy  distilleries,  sugar  re. 
fineries,  vinegar,  glass-bottlo,  shot,  and  cordage  factories, 
iron  and  steel  forges,  potteries,  and  tanneries,  with  manu- 
factures of  cottons,  woollens,  kid  gloves,  trannets,  corks, 
playing-cards,  liqueurs,  musical  Instruments,  barrel*, 
turpentine  and  other  drugs,  soda,  alum,  vitriol,  mine- 
ral waters  and  other  chemical  preparations  \  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  some  gunpowder  lb- 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  considerable  In  the  produce  of 
these  manufactures,. ind In  grain,  cattle,  andtlmbcr;  but 
the  chief  articles  of  export  arc  the  famous  red  wine*  of  the 
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Gironde  and  brandy.  A  large  portion  of  the  Inhab.  of  the 
Qiiartier  do  Chartroni  are  wine  merchants,  and  a  Rreat 
part  also  of  that  quarter  Is  occupied  with  cellars,  some  of 
which  are  capable  of  containing  I  .(XK)  tuns  of  wine.  The 
exports  of  wine  from  Bordeaux  amount  at  present  to 
trom  .W.OOO  to  60,0()n  tuns  a  year,  and  would  doubtless  bo 
much  greater  were  It  not  for  the  heavy  duties  im|>oscd 
on  most  foreign  articles.  The  trade  of  the  port  has 
also  suffered  severely  from  the  depressed  state  of  the 
French  colonies,  owing  to  the  prelorence  given  to  the 
growers  of  l>ect-rm)t  sugar.  Hesidcs  wines  and  brandies, 
which  are  furnished  to  every  country  with  which  Bor- 
deaux has  any  trade,  the  cnief  exports  are  liqueurs, 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  dried  fruits,  vinegar,  tartar,  skins, 
flour,  cork,  and  various  tirugs  to  England.  Spirit  of 
wine,  tartart  molasses,  and  colonial  produce  to  the  N. 
of  Kurope ;  fruits,  verdigris,  and  a  few  manufactured 
articles  to  the  U.  States  ;  to  Spanish  America  and  the  W. 
India  colonies  of  France,  French  manufactures,  furni- 
ture, CHttle,  and  flour ;  to  the  S.  Seas,  the  P..  Indies, 
and  China,  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  furniture,  silver,  &c. 
Bordeaux  Is  the  chief  port  of  Soutliern  France  for  colimial 
pro'luce ;  it  receives  from  America,  India,  and  Africa, 
coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  cigars,  caiiella  bark,  indigo,  nuin. 
quina,  tea,  rice,  cocoa,  iiklns,  dye-woods,  &c. ;  irun,  lead, 
and  other  metals  are  Importetl,  especially  from  England ; 
fish,  glue,  and  tallow  from  Kussia  i  timlier  from  the  Bal- 
tic ;  mrtiils.  oil,  liquorice,  satt'ron,  &c.  from  Spain  ;  line 
and  steel  from  Germany  :  cheese  and  stock-fish  from 
^lolland  ;  linens  from  England,  and  the  two  last-iiiuned 
countries,  &c.  In  IHSIS,  'An3h  vessels,  including,  their 
repeate<l  voyages,  arrived  at  Bordeaux ;  uf  which  0S8 
were  from  foreign  ports,  and  2,Hfi7  from  Frcncli  ports, 
or  the  foreign  vessels  entering  the  port,  94  were  English. 
There  belonged  to  tho  tity,  on  the  1st  of  January,  IKVI, 
liT  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  fifi.M.'i  tons :  of  these  2.'10 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  W,  500  tons,  were  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  and  the  others  in  coasting  trade  and  river 
navigation.  The  trade  with  the  interior,  is  gre.itiy  facili- 
tated by  the  Canal  du  iMidi  (.SVv  Fhance.)  The  custom 
duties  at  Bordeaux,  in  IM3I,  amountinl  to  .MM),47U. 

Bordeaux  possesses  several  charitable  institutions. 
"  The  New  Hospital,  erected  to  replace  that  of  St.  .Anilre 
(built  In  13'.I0),  is,"  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  upon  a  sc^ili-  of 
magnificence  and  comrort  beyond  uliat  is  to  be  I'nuiid  in 
any  other  town  in  Europe.  I  dedicntml  the  second  of  my 
days  at  Bordeaux  tc  a  visit  to  this  liosiiitHl,  ami  was 
equally  surprised  at  its  extent,  and  delighted  with  the 
adinirable  arrangements  that  iierv.ide  every  part  of  it. 
Tnere  is  nothing  that  this  liospltal  does  nut  contain.  It 
Includes  710  beds  for  sirk  persons,  and  1)<  chambers  fur 
the  acrommodatioii  of  persons  w  lio  pay  for  tiie  attentiuiis 
they  receive.  It  contains  b.'iths,  bakehouses,  courts,  an 
ajiothecary's  shop,  water-reservoirs,  gardens,  and  ac- 
commodation for  medical  men.  There  are  also  in  the 
hospital  34  reservoirs  for  water,  as  a  provision  .tgainst  fire, 
containing  1,410  hhds.  I  need  scarcely  ad.l,  lliat,  in  the 
cleanliness  of  every  department,  the  Imspital  is  perftn't; 
and  that  in  the  smallest  ininutiw,  every  thiU);  is  fciuiul  th.it 
can  contribute  either  to  health  or  to  coiniDrt.  TItc  llor- 
delais  are  justly  proud  of  this  noble  institution."  (Swit- 
xerlamt,  IfC,  p.  318. )  There  are.  also,  hospitals  for  aliens, 
foundlings,  the  aged,  insane,  &c.,  bureaux  de  chiiritc, 
a  tlfpot  de  mendiviU,  and  other  similar  establishments. 
There  arc  two  buildings  near*  the  river,  each  3<)  yards 
square,  devoted  to  public  Ihitlis ;  their  exterior  is  crowned 
with  lui  agreeable  ti'rr.ice,  and  the  interior  of  both  is 
fitte<l  up  with  all  the  various  kinds  of  liaths,  miHlicinal  and 
otlierwlse.  The  vineyard  of  the  former  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians  is  now  converted  into  a  public  ccTiietcry ; 
there  are  three  others  in  llordeaux,  two  belonging  to 
the  Protestants,  and  one  to  the  .lews. 

Bordeaux  is  the  seat  of  an  arililjishopric,  of  a  roy.il 
court  and  court  of  asiite,  and  tribunals  of  priniarv  ju- 
risdiction and  of  commerce.  It  has  numerous  sclehtilic 
and  schol.istic  histitutiuiis.  Tin'  Museum  <H'('iiples  a 
largeextent  of  ground,  and  comprises  the  public  library, 
cabinet  of  natural  liislory  and  antiques,  a  picture  gallery, 
schools  of  design  and  iiainling,  observatory,  &e.  The 
public  library  contains  110,000  vols.,  amongst  which  are 
some  rare  works,  and  several  valuable  MS.S. :  the  other 
departmmts  are  not  very  rich;  tiie  picture-gallery,  how- 
ever, Ixiasts  of  simie  go<Ml  paintings  of  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, ami  Flemish  schools.  There  is  a  IxiUuiic  garih'n, 
at  which  a  morse  of  lettiires,  reroguisiil  by  the  (Jiiiver- 
sity  of  France,  is  annually  delivered;  a  university  ai'a- 
demy.  royal  academy  of  arts,  sciences,  and  iK'lies-httres, 
a  royal  college,  a  faculty  of  theology,  with  schiHits  oi  na- 
vigation and  medicine,  a  normal  scluKd,  a  sclionl  for 
deaf  and  dumb.  &c. ;  an  Athena>uin  ;  Liniia-an,  pliilnma- 
thic,  and  miilico-chlrurglcal  societies,  a  roy.d  smii'ty  of 
medicine,  a  society  of  commercial  emulation,  Stv,  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  citv  Is  an  exp«'riineiital  farm,  anil  a  raic. 
course  or  hippiMlrnrne :  ttie  iciiintry  round  Is  chii'fiy 
appropriate<l  to  the  culture  of  toe  v|ire»  ;  but,  frciin  its 
llalnesi.  is  devoid  of  much  pi'  Inrcs'iue  iM'anty.  There  is 
m  Jolnt-ttock  bank  with  a  capital  of  3,UtiU,iiU0  I'r.iiics,  and 
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a  mont-ite-pKit,  In  Bordeaux.  Since  isa-t,  this  city  hat 
been  lighted  with  gas.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
opulent,  and  live  In  a  style  superior  to  that  common  in 
any  other  French  city,  Paris  excepted.  The  jurlBdii'tion 
of  the  royal  court  of  Bordeaux  extends  over  the  dtps. 
Uirondc,  Charente,  and  Dordogne )  its  archbishopric, 
which  originated  In  the  third  century,  has  for  suHVagans 
the  bishops  of  .\gen,  Angouleme,  Polctiers,  Perigueux, 
La  Kocholte,  and  Lucon.  Bordeaux  sends  4  deputies  to 
the  chamber,  3  for  the  city,  and  1  for  the  arrondisse- 
ment. 

m$lory,  J^c. — The  epocn  of  the  foundation  of  Bordeaux 
is  unknown.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Uituriget  f/visci, 
a  Celtic  nation  of  Unul,  and  a  celelirated  commercial  city 
lis  the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  ;  and  Hailrian  made  it  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  second  Aquitaine.  In  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
Tctricus,  the  governor  of  this  prov.,  one  of  the  so-called 
thirty  tyrants,  assumed  the  purple  here,  and  it  is  most 
probable  (Hugo)  that  it  was  he  who  built  the  cclebrateil 
ampiiith^atre.  In  417  the  Visigoths,  in  .W!)  Clovis,  and 
in  TXt  the  Saracens,  possessed  themselves  of  it ;  under 
Charlemagne,  it  was  govcrne<l  by  a  count  of  its  own  ;  In 
the  ninth  century  it  was  rulnc<l  by  the  Normiins.  It 
subsequently  became  the  cap.  of  Guienne,  and  fell  with 
the  rest  of  that  duchy  under  the  kings  of  England,  to 
whom  it  almost  iininterrnpte<lly  belonged  till  the  Kngli.sh 
were  finally  expelled  from  France  in  tiie  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  Generally  speaking,  this  city  has  in  later  times  bcea 
attached  to  the  Interests  of  the  Bourlmn  family  ;  but  in 
1S30,  on  the  publication  of  tiie  ordimnancct  o'f  Charles 
X.,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  hoisted  here  before  news 
arrived  of  the  sjime  occurrence  in  Paris.  Bordeaux  and 
its  vicinity  have,  in  ail  ages, prudiiceil  celebrated  men: 
amongst  others,  Montesquieu  and  Montaigne ;  the  l.atin 
ii'H't  Aiifionius,  in  tiie  fourth  century  ;  Chaptal  de  Bin  li, 
Edward  the  Hl.-U'k  Prince,  Jay,  Deseze,  tec. ;  P(ii«i  V\c. 
nient  V.,.ind  Kichard  II.  of  England,  were  also  nalivcj  of 
this  City.  ( Hugo,  f'rnniv  Pilliiresque,  il.  G3 — 72.;  Uuiclt 
du  fduiigi-ur,  SiC  IKt7,  p.  I.V*— 16'2.) 

BOIttil.^,  atownof  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra,  nip. 
cant.,  ill  a  plain  6  m.  W.  Citanzaro.  Pop.  3,0IHi.  Iluv. 
iiig  iH'en  almost  totally  destroyiil  tiy  an  earthquake  in 
l7K.'t,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  IV.  Its  enviruns  pro- 
duce highly-esteemed  wines,  and  largo  quantitlea  of 
silk-worms. 

ItOlt'iO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Kiissia  in  Europe,  piinrip, 
Finland,  gov.  Nyland,  at  the  Imttimi  of  u  b.iy  of  tlie 
Gidph  uf  Finland,  :i!>  m.  E.N.E.  Ilelsingfors  ;  lat.  ftli '  2-i' 
N.,  long.  !r!.V' 4.V  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bisiiopric,  and 
has  a  gvmnasluin.  The  harbour  is  iiidifl'erent,  .and  it  lias 
hut  little  trade.  It  w.v  here  that  the  emperor  Ale.\aiiiler 
received  tiie  oath  of  fidelity  tendered  by  the  states  of  the 
principality, 

BUKtiUMANEKO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
prov.  Novara,  cap.  arrond..  on  the  <  l"gna,  IN  ni.  N.N.W. 
Novara.  Pop.i>,000.  it  is  surrmiinlcii  by  wails,  and  is 
well  built;  has  a  fine  square,  several  ((invents,  an  lius- 
plt;.;.  and  a  munl-dv-uiiJle. 

BOU(;()-SAN-l)ONINt),  a  town  of  the  duchy  nf 
Parma,  cap.  di.str,,  on  tlie  Slirone, 'J'.iin.  S.E.  PlucentiH. 
Pop.  4,000.  It  is  surrounded  liy  walls,  has  a  diicil 
palace,  .a cathedral,  4  parisii  chiirclies,  a  ((illege,  a  scini. 
nary,  a  workhouse,  and  sinne  fabrics  of  silk  and  iini'n. 
It  owes  its  name  to  SL  Ooniiio,  wlio  w^is  behe.ided  liure 
III  3114. 

Ilirgd  is  pr(!li\e<l  to  the  name  of  various  small  tuwiij 
in  ditlcrent  p.arls  of  Italy. 

IKJKISSOF,  a  town  of  Itiissia  in  Europe,  gov.  Minsk, 
on  the  lelt  bank  of  tiie  Berezina,  4.'>  in.  N.E.  .Miii&k. 
Pop.  I.IHKI.  Itorissof  would  be  unworthy  nf  notice  In  a 
work  (if  this  sort,  but  fur  the  celebrity  it  has  aciinirril 
from  the  disastrous  passage  of  the  Ileriiina,  effected  m  nr 
it,  by  ilie  remains  ut  tlic  FriMich  army  under  Napolcun, 
on  its  retreat  Iroin  Mo-scuw,  in  INI'J. 

B(>ltl8S(J(;M':BSK,atown  of  Eurone.in  Uiissia. (.iiv. 
Jaroblavl,  on  the  right  bsink  of  the  Wolga,  op|io>iie  to 
Uoinanof.  Pop.  4,<HI0.  It  is  pictures(]iU'ly  situated  im  a 
hill  di-clining  towards  the  Wolga,  ami  surrounded  with 
dense  forests.  It  is  also  the  name  of  another  small 
itussi;ui  town,  gov.  Tainbuf,  on  tiiu  left  bank  of  tho 
Vorona. 

UOUKUl'.M.asrn.ill  isl.ln  the  North  Sea, belongin;; to 
Hanover,  olf  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  about  !i  iii.  Iniin 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland.  It  is  included  In  tlic 
b'liliwick  of  Pewsiim,  is  alxiut  13  m.  in  circ,  and  ha) 
aliont  .ViO  inliab.  It  is  so  low  that  at  high  water  It  it 
(livideil  by  the  sea  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  'ITie 
iiihabit.'uits  arc  mostly  seamen,  several  of  them  l>eiii)t  em- 
[iloycd  as  harptmners  III  tlie  ships  engagi-d  In  the  iiorlhiTii 
wliale-lisliery.  They  idso  raiie  corn,  fruits,  and  cattl". 
It  is  an  e^tallllshed  custom,  that  a  third  part  of  all  articles 
saretl  from  slii|iwreck  goes  to  the  individual  on  uhiisu 
laud  the  disaster  took  phu'e.  Borkhuni  is  a  par.,  witli  a 
cliiirch  .ind  a  sch'jol.  The  spire  of  the  church  serrpi 
also  as  a  liuhtliouse.  The  lantern,  which  is  furnished  vitii 
relliHM lug  Limps,  is  LV)  It  aliovc  llii.  level  of  tlic  (■c.i.and 
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is  in  lat.  B30  3V  20"  N.,  long.  (P  40'  26"  E.    (/)ie<. 
Gi'ogriipMiqui;,  1S[C. ,-   Coulier,  lur  k»  Pharei,  2d   edit. 

p.  (iT.) 

BOIIMK),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Valteline, 
at  the  conlluencc  of  the  I'redosao  witli  the  Addu,  UOni. 
N.K.  Sondrio.  Pop.  S,.^).  A  large  cattio  fair  ia  an- 
nually held  here,  from  the  22d  to  the  25th  of  October  ; 
and  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Braglio,  are 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  much  frequented  by  itatlenta 
from  the  Valteline  aud  the  (irisuns.  Thia  town  was 
formerly  much  more  considerable  j  but  being  sacked, 
burnt,  and  its  inhab.  put  to  the  sword,  in  l<J2l,it  has 
never  recovered  from  the  disaster.  (Humpoldi.) 

BOUNKO  (called  by  the  natives  Tauna  Klcmanlan), 
the  largest  island  in  the  world,  Australia  lieing  reckoned 
a  coiitTiient,  occupying   nearly  the   centre  of  the  E. 
Arclii[>elago ;  lictween  lat.  40  10'   S„  and  7"  N.,  and 
long.  KlU"  and  119'^  20*  E.;  having  N.  and  W.  the  China 
Sea ;  E.  the  Celel)cs  Sea  and  Straits  of  Macassar ;  and  S. 
the  .Sea  of  Java:  form  compact ;  length,  N.E.  to  S.W., 
T.'in  m.,   breadth   3.10  in.  ;  area,   2lill,UtlU  sq.  ni.      I'op. 
probably  from  3  to  4  millions.     Tlio  coasts  are  less 
liidi'iiled  by  deep  bays,  or  creeks,  than   those  of  most 
islands  of  the  Archip. ;  notulthstanillng  which,  It  has 
several  line  and  spacious  harbours.      The  shores  consist 
usually  of  mud  banks,   with   numbers  of  minute  .and 
r<i<  ky  i«lpt8  around  them  ;   the  land  for  several   miles 
timards  the  interior   continuing  marshy  and  alluvial, 
interspersed  with  gentle  acclivities,  covered  with  under- 
W(Hid.     In  the  maps  a  chain  of  mountains,  running  N.E. 
to  .S.VV.,  have  been  represented  as  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the   island ;    but  Mr.  Earl,  who  visited  the 
interior  In  IKVt,  saw  no  traces  of  these,  nor  does  he 
believe  in  llieir  existence.     Excepting  the  volcanic  chain 
of  moimtaiiis  p.issing  tlirough  Java,  and  the  S.  parts  of 
the  archipelago,  to  the  K.,  all  the  hill  ranges  of  those 
islands  run  N.W.and  S.E.,  and  seem  to  be  continuations 
nf  the  great  ranges  which  run  in  that  dir<H}tion  through 
the  ullra-fiangctic  peninsula,  and  of  which  the  rocky 
Island  I'lllo  Condor  and  the  Natunas  seem  to  be  con- 
necting links.    They  are  all  of  the  same  geological  cha- 
racter—granitic ;  and  in  Borneo  probably  terminate  in  a 
range  which  lines  the  S.E.  shore  for  INi  in.,  called  the 
Hundred  Mountains.     There  are  many  is(dated  hills  in 
Biinieo,  .-Hid  a  range  stretching  along  the  N.W.  coa«t,  of 
ahdiit  3,0<K»  ft.  in  height.  (See  Karl's  Map,  S/c.)     There 
are  nuuieriius  and  extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  N. ; 
hut  the  most  important  yet  known  to  Euro|>ean>  is  that 
of  Montradok,  near  the  W.  coast.     Ttiere  are  said  to 
be  upwards  of  KM)  rivers,  many  being  navigable,  and 
some  of  considerable  size.     The  principal  is  the  Ban- 
jannassin,  which  has  a  S.  course  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  island,  and  falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  S.  coast.     The  I'assir, 
Coli,  and  many  others,  are  met  with  on  the  K.  coast; 
on  the  W.  the  Sambas,  I'ontiana,  I.aiidak,  Siico.tdan,  &e., 
are  the  principal;  the  first  Is  1  m.  wide  at  its  mouth, 
,ind  iniicli   more  a  little  farther  inland.      It  has  b<<en 
asccnihil  in  small  vessels  by  the  Dutch  for  HO  in.,  and 
b<')oiiit  that  is  said  to  be  available  for  canoes  to  within 
two  days'  w.Uk  nf  Romeo  I'roper.     The  larger  rivers, 
which  come  frmn  the  centre  of  the  island,  appear  not  to 
have  their  origin  In  anv  mountainous  region,  as  they 
riM>  no  lilgher  during  tliu  rainy  season :    they  seldom 
cent  liii  any  sandbanks  or  rapids. 

Niithing  satisfactory  has  been  cinnmunicated  respcu't- 
ln;<  till'  geology  of  Borneo,  except  the  granitic  character 
01  its  primary  iiiountains  ;  its  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood 
nf  the  Knro|H<aii  settlemeiits  vies  In  rieliness  with  that 
ol  any  other  island  of  the  Archip.  In  the  N.E.  it  is  said 
to  lie  siijierior  to  all  otiier  parts.  Borneo  Is  rich  in  valu- 
able minerals :  it  is  the  only  island  of  tlic  Archip. 
where  diamonds  are  found  ;  the  ohief  of  wliich  are  from 
I.andak,  in  the  Chinese  territory :  one.  in  the  rough  stale 
vrigliiiig  3ii7  carats,  and  wortli,  according  to  the  common 
hutahsurd  method  of  estimating  tueh  articles,  2UI,37S^., 
has  iH'eii  found  there,  aud  was,  In  1MI&,  the  property  of  a 
petty  iliief.  Dianuinds  .are  most  numeriais  in  ll' dilu- 
vial Mills,  in  which  gold  is  also  found ;  and  are  w  ^^:od 
water,  though  usually  small.  The  [-,  iln  of  MiMitihiiok 
is  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  HH  ",j  01  .I'.'niwilly  of 
pure  metal  (Uamillimi  ;  the  soil  in  .iliich  U  is  found  is 
itilf,  and  the  veiiit  lie  from  H  to  i;)  ft.  below  the  surface. 
It  is  met  with  ciile;>y  in  small  particles,  nearly  as  tine  a> 
land,  altliough  sometimes  in  irregular  pieces  of  the  size  of 
asixpence.  I'liere  are  iiiexliaustibleminesof  orcuf  luiti- 
inony  of  very  superior  quality  at  .'lerawak  ;  l,40((  tons  of 
which,  at  Ifui.  to  '20s.  |ier  ton,  are  unnually  exportetl  to 
Singapore :  tin  is  plenliful  in  some  parts,  and  a  little 
iron  is  procured  i'roin  the  Interior. 

Cliiimlc.  -  The  climate  of  the  N.  Is  similar  to  that  of 
(Vvliin,  .and  nut  subject  to  the  hot  land  wiiiils  that  pre- 
vail III!  the  coast  of  Ciironiandel :  tin?  \V.  coast  has  no 
rainy  season  in  particular,  but  is  refreshed  by  showers  all 
the  year  round.  I'.urupeaiis  have  hiul  hut  little  inter- 
ciiurse  with  the  eastern  i>ai  ta,  and  Utile  respecting  them 
it  kuuwu. 
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Bornso  is  generally  very  fertile ;  but,  except  In  Bumeu 
Proper,  the  grain  produced  is  notsuWcient  for  homo  con- 
sumption. Timlier  is  often  very  large  ;  but  not  generally 
nf  the  kinds  suited  for  ship.liuilding.  No  teakliat  been 
yet  discovered:  mangrove  and  rattans  are  plentiful  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers:  Iron-wood,  ebony,  camphor, 
damraer,  and  tankamem  trees  (from  the  latter  of  which 
wood-oil  Is  obtained),  cocoa-palm,  betel,  cinnamon,  sago, 
&c.,  are  amongst  the  principal  trees.  The  camphor-tree 
grows  to  l.'i  or  IGft.  in  circ,  and  proportionally  high :  it  is 
cut  down,  split  into  pieces,  and  the  produce  (wnich  it  pro- 
balily  the  best)  found  in  the  Assures  :  none  of  either  tii« 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  camphor  is  imported  Into  England, 
which  is  supplied  with  that  article  from  China  <mly. 
KIce  is  excellent ;  but  the  Dutch  are  very  jealous  of  its 
exportation,  except  through  themselves  Maiie  and  the 
sugar-cane  are  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  plantain  and 
many  other  troiiical  fruits. 

Aninialt.  —  The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  leopard,  are 
conflned  to  the  N.K.  corner  of  the  isl. ;  the  ox  and  wild 
hog  are  natives  of  the  forests  ;  and  tiie  jungles  furnish  an 
endless  variety  of  the  ape  and  monke.  tribes ;  amon^'St 
which  aro  the  orang-outaig,  and  a  SKtcies  of  iMibotin, 
thought  by  Mr.  Earl  to  Ih'  hitherto  un  ii.vrrib.  J.  ..  ft.  in 
height,  taliU'SS,  with  short  glossy,  L'C'r<;i  ha.'-.  i?'id  nn 
aquiline  nose  proje'  'ng  1^  ;■  ,  firoi"  thf  iuce  'I'l,  inpir, 
numbeis  of  deer,  ariJ  Mnr.lv  l-^ar. .  r<'>  larger  '•.•:■*'.  i^ugers, 
but  with  iliaggy  huW,  Inliauil  '\ytv.<  'i. 

Mr.  Earl  saw  .1  iiii, ''i  an :.( iSinus  i.nit,.  d  tVcn  8  to  8 
in.  in  length,  with  1  rge  v  ti'>a'.  cxtn  nitiei,  leaping 
about  in  vast  nnmlMiia  on  ik"  tu'.'i  o'  t/e  VV.  conSt,  wnich 
very  rapidly  buried  itsell  on  ti,e  <i,:proiii  *:  of  nn  enemy : 
these  aro  thought  gre.it  di.°.i\'  iciei ,  aud  • .  iu.tht  in  a  singu- 
lar  nvanner  by  the  M.^l.iji.,  i<',t.>ui>tk:!iv  .1  I'.in  plarV.  irvi;. 
ral  ft.  long  bj  .drnur  1  x,  broad.  h'..i  spiJuis  irojt  .ti;  s 
ftomthe  end,  and  tbei: ,  ivi<'>>  tli.3  ><(r).t  \neeieBtiPK>...i  iiu 
plank,  they  push  It  rapidly  iiinaiii,  by  tneEnv  oi ' 0'.  „-'i., 
foot,  against  tii>s  .ne.-i,  ^nd  Irii'sflx  thn  ultl..'  i.ii  lu.i.'s 
before  they  iia>'..>  !.!;,,>•  !,i  oicbik-.  Ti/O  .S.)o!o'/  ^.i  s  if 
much  freniH-f'.tcd  Dy  bn:*!l8l-  wl  al';rs  (or  th(>  {e«rtri.vt{; 
whale,  'i'he  Bee-  abiuitui  with  turtl'v  'ir.d  v.e.'t;;  <if  fi.h, 
oysters,  and  rii>'  ;■  I    iiicea,  livlothv  ;U.  Va. 

People — The  In-.'i'or  and  pa^■^ ».;  tt;-;  .V.W,  ccjst  :•,?<> 

Keopled  by  Dyalis,  and,  it  !s  sal  .  by  Ji  i-'i  1  wi'li  vo-jiiy 
air,  like  the  Papuan  negroes  ;  uie  \V.  »■  .fc-l  oy  S/v.l.ij*, 
Chinese,  and  Dutcli  ooionisti  ;  the  '.S'.'vV.  by  hall'  c.isi.3 
descendants  of  the  M<y>rs  11  IV ,  ^I'.mior.tan ;  ttie  K.  tjy 
Anamese  (Cochin '.''ili;a);  N. '^  bv  .Sal.'ika  j  f..  .?iid  '\ 
coasts  by  Bugis.'ot  C-lel)e3  Besiaef^  tiieae,  Ihi-cv.  inlws 
live  in  small  craft,  in  a  WHnder!ii;.(  inaniier,  abiut  the 
shores;  viz.  the  Lanuns,  Aom  r>l.igi«iianoa ;  thu  Oraxn;- 
Ba^ju,  and  Orang-T  I'ioi:^ ;  aon -ce  ni.ki.own. 

Dyaks,  —  The  D-aiKs  ((.Ir.mg  Bern  1)1  a  tavijoi'MC 
believed  to  Ix;  the  ii'iurifiines,  m  «cat'i.'ie<!  cii  eve;  tli« 
island  in  different  sifii'i!  tribes.  Tl.ey.'uv  of  a  iriidtila 
size,  and,  except  'vi.en  craijinrrt  !i(.  !.;.  b.-liijj  loci- 
staiitl^  in  a  eanoe.  are  :iii rfis.hly  ii.rr.O|tht.li!r:tvd  luiri 
well-lormeil,  muscular,  thougl.  inferior  to  the  (.'h.iM»3e 
in  .ability  to  carry  burdens;  feet  short  an:;  Wi'^J,  t';eii 
turned  rather  inwards;  eheek-txmes  high;  firelitad 
broi\d  and  flat;  eyes  rather  long,  and  the  out<;  fiig.'ftr 
than  tlie  Inner  angle ;  facea  prominent,  with  a  pleasint 
expression,  and  more  lik?  that  nf  the  Anamese  tl'.Hil 
other  Asiatic  n.ttions  ,  ^nU  ..tr^tt,iit  .ind  black;  i;i> 
beard.  The  wonieu  nrv  **itere«(lng,  inleii  ('ii'^d-Uioki.ig, 
and  somctinif»  v  r,  (fXf  ina:;y;»rj  fnarrii,''.!  10  Chinese, 
and  make  un  "'c.  viiniiabU-  wivea  J.uU  mothers.  Their 
manners  are  n..'.'  Vi.'  previ.'.io»«i:!f;,  bi!"-  us  they  dread 
the  Malays,  i.oi.i  nhon'.  thiy  have  > -.i'li-red  formerly, 
they  common'y  .ivoiti  larangcs  ;  yit  It  If  le  1  that  there 
is  no  Eastern  peopl'^  icjorc  Ujit  '.a  ui<i<ie  rio^ress  in  arts. 
(Earl.) 

In  the  ■>'  t^..  .rir<  near  Itaniarmaasim,  their  condition  is 
the  m>  V  ,ineli'if»'ed.  At  the  VMet  place,  and  on  the  S. 
coaf'  >  oy  arc  Fai'.i  10  possess  n  written  character,  and 
th(  ,\;  ■  >.liere  asii.'.med  to  avow  certain  of  their  usages  ; 
'ut ::  1)^  that  01  .<eeking  for  and  preserving  human  heads, 
SiC.  Rice  is  their  chief  food,  with  pork,  6sh,  deer,  and 
other  wild  animals,  which  they  shmit  by  means  nf  arrows 
blown  tlirough  a  tube.     Tills  is  tlieir  general  weapon. 


but  they  sometimes  use  crooked  liows  and  arrows,  the 
latter  of  which  are  dipped  in  poison.  They  spend  much 
time  in  ill-built,  shallow  canoes,  about. 10  ft.  hmg,  and 


n.adc  by  liuilowiiig  out  a  single  tree  ;  but  on  shore  inlia- 
liit  thatched  l>amlio<i  liouses,  elevatetl  on  posts,  ami  eii- 
tere«l  by  a  laddtir,  which  is  aiwiiys  drawn  up  at  night : 
tiiese  liabitations  are  often  collected  In  sm.'Ul  villages,  vid 
defended  by  stockades.  The  men  wear  but  little  clothing ; 
the  womeii  niucli  more,  and  are  bashful  and  modest :  both 
sexes  love  linery,  e8|iecially  beads  and  feathers.  Tatooing 
is  in  use  lunoiig  some  of  the  trilH'S. 

llpun  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  many  tribes  often 
unite  togetiicr,  under  the  rule  of  one  stronger  than  the 
rest ;  but  in  the  forests  they  keep  seimrate,  and  speak 
dialects  so  different  as  to  be  often  unintelligible  to  each 
other.  The  more  civilised  have  adopted  Mohammedan- 
ism  i  others  less  civilised  believe  iu  a  Suprviue  Being  and 
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•  future  lUta,  but  luppoie  that,  in  the  Utter,  the  owner 
of  a  human  head  will  hare  the  former  wearer  of  it  as  hi« 
■lave  I  a  belief  which  has  naturally  led  to  a  widely-ex- 
tended system  of  human  sacrifice.  No  one  can  marry 
without  the  head  of  some  one  having  been  first  obtained 
by  himself  or  hit  iViends  ;  and  at  the  funerals  of  persons  of 
consequence,  or  treaties  of  peace  between  chiefs,  slaves 
or  prisoners  are  decapitated  to  obtain  these  trophies :  the 
heads  are  dried  and  hung  up  in  the  houses  ;  and  piratical 
expeditions  are  often  undertaken  with  no  other  object  than 
to  obtain  them.  Some  Dyaks  are  occupied  in  washing  gold, 
and  dispose  of  the  gold-dust  to  the  Malays  for  red  end  blue 
cotton  cloths,  beads,  brass  wire,  salt,  and  other  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  tobacco,  of  which  ther  are  er-lravagantly 
fond.  To  avoid  more  intercourse  than  necessary  with 
thi'  Malays,  they  oblige  them  always  to  dispose  of  their 
merchandise  at  the  nearest  Dyak  town.  Next  to  human 
heads,  which  appear  to  them  the  most  valuable  of  all 
articles,  China  jars  are  valued,  and  from  some  super- 
stitious motives  are  so  highly  prized  that  they  have  been 
known  to  fetch  aflO/.  or  mure.  A  circumstance,  stated  bv 
Mr.  Earl,  which  maybe  of  use  to  individuals  trading  with 
Uorneo,  is,  that  if  any  one  drink  the  smallest  quantity  of 
the  blood  of  a  Bornese  in  a  cup  of  water,  he,  by  doing  so, 
binds  him  by  ties  closer  than  those  of  consanguinity. 
The  Lanuns  are  a  piratical  people,  who  infest  the  N.W. 
coast  for  300  m.,  and  cruise  in  other  parts  of  tlie  Archi- 
pelago, plundering  villages,  and  often  carrying  oiT  their 
whole  population  into  slavery.  Sometimes  the  Dyaks 
Jloin  with  them  In  these  predatory  expeditions,  and  bring 
•way  the  iron  and  human  heads,  while  the  Laninis  appro- 
priate the  rest  of  the  spoil.  The  Orang-Badiu  are  a  kind  of 
•ea  gipsies,  In  person  likethc  Malays ;  livingat  the  mouths 
of  most  rivers  on  the  E.  border,  in  families  of  alMut  adozen 
or  fifteen,  in  boats  of  fromMtolOtons  each,  covered,  when 
In  harbour,  with  a  roof  of  matting.  They  are  employed 
chiefly  In  fishing,  takmg  tripang.  and  making  salt  fVom 
burnt  sea-weed.  They  are  generally  Mohammedans,  but 
by  no  means  rigid  In  their  tcni-ls.  The  Urang-'i'lilong 
live  to  the  N.  nfthi!  latter,  and  rruiic  nmung  the  I'hilip- 
pines  and  SooI(k>  islos,  where  tlivy  dispose  of  sago,  on 
Which  they  chielty  subiist.  1'hev  are  a  hardy  race,  and 
•re  said  to  be  occasionnlly  cannibals. 

The  Dutch  have  two  small  stations  on  the  VV.  coast, 
Atnibus  and  I'untiana,  about  IK)  ni.  apart.  The  tuwn  of 
Hambas  la  meanly  iMiilt,  and  contnltis  no  habitation  of 
•tone,  or  other  (ubstaiili.il  niuterinl :  the  houses  of  the 
governmunt  ofliri>rt  are  low  wiHiden,  thiitchoti  liiiiUlinRS  ; 
th'  hutH  of  the  natives  arc  rhieHy  raised  on  (losts,  ai>- 
ceiidni  by  ladders,  but  many  are  biiiit  on  tloats  <iii  the 
river,  ai  in  .Slam.  The  I'liinesc  campimg  is  the  only 
■treet ;  the  fort  Is  a  mere  enilinnkment,  siirroundtHl  liy  a 
ttiK'kaile  ol'iMilcs,  and  mounted  witli  ii  few  nine-pcninilers ; 
II  eontaint  the  iMrracks,  with  a  xarrifon  of  4ii  men,  half 
of  whom  are  Kiir<>|H'ans.  Itefore  the  Dutch  settled  here, 
the  place  was  a  nest  of  piraies,  destroyed  bv  the  llritisii 
1,1  IHri)  the  climate  Is  not  unhealthy,  thiiugli  the  cii.ut  it 
covrreil  with  swamps  and  jungle.  .S.imhas  liasthelH>tter 
river,  but  Pontiaiia  is  the  iK'tter  town.  IkUween  the  two 
•re  the  ('hluese  sritli'ments  of  Montradiik,  I.andidt,  Kr. 
Thegold  mines  near  the  former  plai'e  are  tienerally  workeii 
by  conipanii'S  of  nierchunts  rliililiing  tiitether.  .Spades 
and  mattm-ks  are  the  only  mining  histrumi-nts  in  use  : 
the  ore  is  brought  up  in  liaskels,  then  washed  (for  the 
Chinese  have  no  otiier  incthiMl  ol  treating  it),  and  the 
Bold-dust  maile  into  little  pockets,  eaeli  weigliing  two 
Snanlsh  dollars.  AUml  S.iUHl  oz.  troy  a  year  are  sent  to 
Sing*p<ire,  whirh  Mr.  Karl  thinks  m-i^lx!  al>i>ut  Moth  of 
the  present  produce  of  the  Island.  Ihet'hinesi  .iiiear 
to  Im'  of  a  dais  like  the  liiwesl  at  ('antiiii :  pretin.isiy  to 
the  Dutch  settlement  here  in  IHXI,  ^iM^*)  of  them  arrived 
annually  as  settlers  \  but  eniigralion  has  now  ceased, 
owing  to  the  treatment  lliey  have  received  from  the 
Dutch.  Mr.  Karl  r^|Hirts  that,  in  IKM,  the  Chinese  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  trade  witli  (he  llritisii  at  Slniia- 
Kire,  but  the  Dutch  have  Interdiiied  ail  CDmniiiniealiiin 
■Iween  (hem  and  fnri'iiin  iiadons,  excpt  tliroiigli  the 
meihuin  of  .Sambas  and  1'onllaiia)  and.  iM'ing  in  pos- 
session of  the  coast  line,  (hey  lire  enabled  (o  prevent 
it.  'I'lie  ronstiinenie  Is,  (liat  tlie  Ohlnese  refuse  (o 
hold  enminunicadon  Willi  the  Dntcli,  and  (lie  Kliole 
trade  of  the  W.  ('iias(  has  ta-eii  nun  h  iliiniliisheil  (hroiiuh 
llielr  lllilx-rullty.  The  W  coast  wiu  reded  to  (hi' 
Diilch  bv  (he  King  of  llaiit.im  in  ITxo  ;  Imi(  (lie 
ressliin,  Tir  some  tune  ulterwanl'.  'vas  resisted  liy  llie 
•Soltan  of  NiiceaiUn.  In  IMXt,  tlie  Dntili  se(tle>l  a(  rmi- 
tlana,  and  piirrhaseil  the  niiinopnl)'  of  some  iliaiiiiind 
mines  from  (lie  Malay  siiitan.  Flnillny  (Inse  iiiiprolltalile, 
Ihi  y  eiMleavoureil  next  (o  (ake  fiinilile  possession  of 
the  (  hinete  mines,  lint  iH'ing  repiiiseil,  they  liiiickaili-<i 
the  (  hinese  iN'tMeen  (lietr  two  M-t(ieineii(s,  oliitKmg  (hein 
t<i  (roile  by  (lieir  por(s,  anil  f'liariihiK  (he  nias(  In  several 
vessels.  Tlie  Diidh  leveiioes  are  <  lileHy  ileriveil  from 
inono|K>iies  of  shK  and  oiiinin,  (he  luriner  of  whiih  is 
ImpordMl  (roll)  Java,  Ac.  in  vessels  eliiir(ered  liy  Moverii- 
inent,  and  sold  at  seven  limes  (he  linpor(  prire,  the  lii(e- 
fiur  iMriiig  f titlrcly  depcndviil  uii  liiv  coast  lor  its  lujiply  i 
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other  retourcetarefVom  capitation  taxes  on  theChlnei*. 
and  imposts  on  their  entering  or  leaving  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement. The  pop.  (IH34)  of  the  Chinese  and  Dutch 
territories  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Earl  as  follows  :  — 

Chinese 150,000 

(90,000  in  the  Dutch  settlement.) 

Malaya            .....  B0,0fl0 

Bugis 10,000 

Arabs 400 

Javanese  and  Amboynese  soldiers       -       -  I.tO 

Dutch        ......  80 

Dyakt 2S0,000 


Total 


460,630 


Exporit The  principal  exports  of  the  W.  coast  are 

gold,  diamonds,  antimony,  camphor,  bees'  wax,  deers' 
horns,  dammrr,  ebony,  wood  oil,  rattans,  pepper,  bezoar- 
stones,  and  iron,  to  Java,  for  the  manufacture  of  kriaet. 
The  iron  of  the  interior  is  either  exceedingly  good,  or  the 
Dyuks  are  able  to  temper  it  astonishingly  well,  for  their 
steel  scimitars  are  capable  of  cutting  through  an  iron  nail 
or  wire  without  difflculty.  (£ar/.) 

Borneo  Proper 'I'lie  state  next  in  importance  to 

the  colonies  is  Borneo  Proper,  a  Malay  sovereignty  Iq 
the  N.W.,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  in  the  island, 
and  from  which  the  latter  has  derived  its  name :  it  ii 
bounded  N.E.  by  the  Sooloo,  and  S.W.  by  the  Dutch 
territory,  and  extends  from  100  to  l.'iOm.  inland.  The 
Malays  here  are  distinguished  for  their  haughtiness  and 
indolence ;  and  the  sultan,  who  enjoys  a  high  veneration, 
maintains  more  state  and  dignity  than  most  Malay  princes. 
The  chief  town  lias  lieen  much  reduced  by  piracy  and 
intestine  commotion,  which  have  driven  away  foreign 
settlers :  it  is  on  a  river,  and  in  appearance  like  other  Malay 
towns,  but  not  so  large  as  either  of  the  Dutch  settlements; 
the  inhab.  are  chiefiy  Mohammedans.  The  exports  are 
camphor,  sci-slug,  tortoise-shell,  birds'  nests,  ciove-barli, 
liepper,  gold-dust,  sandal-wood,  rattans,  Ke, ;  there  ij 
much  due  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  There  wai 
formerly  an  extensive  trade  U'tweeu  Itomeo  Proper  and 
China,  as  well  as  some  commerce  with  the  Knglish  in 
pliH-e  giimls.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  SIngapiiie 
colony,  tlie  Drltish  triule  has  recommenced  ;  and  il  ciij. 
tivated.  Mr.  Karl  says,  atliirds  a  fair  iirospect  of  a  hirm 
consiiiiiption  of  our  manul'actures.  Tlie  Malays  are  n(jt 
desdtiite  of  some  ar(s,  among  which  is  that  of  casting 
cannon :  in  this  they  are  skilful,  and  arms  and  >iminunitiuii 
would  Ih>  good  articles  for  the  British  export  trade. 

Pappal,  Malliidu,  Mangedara,  I'ultan,  Tirun,  &c..  In 
the  N.  K.,  are  mostiy  Kuluk  settlements.  'i'l.<'  coinitrjr 
here  aliouiids  in  forests  of  lofty  trees,  exteiLsive  plaini 
covertHl  with  herds  of  large  cattle,  from  breeds  in- 
troduced by  tlic  Spaniards  tw.i  centuries  ago ;  ni.inj 
rivers,  and  much  mineral  wealth,  (iold  and  iliaiiiiindi 
are  colliH!ted  with  litth^  trouble ;  tin  ore  is  sometimci 
pickiHl  lip  on  the  siirlace  Suxo,  rice,  hetel-niit,  cuina. 
nut  oil,  camphor,  wax,  a  litde  pepper  and  ciniiainnn, 
pi'arls,  radans,  dove-hark,  and  grain,  in  Malhida;  liirdi' 
nes(s,  lai'ka-wood,  and  tortoise-shell.  In  Mangeii.ira: 
timlx^r,  lime,  stone,  eaglewoiKl,  and  sea-sing,  in  I'ailaii; 
arc  the  chief  products.  Tirun  yields  more  birds'  |l^^ll 
than  any  otiier  region  of  tlie  I-'..:  Its  coast  is  generally  a  luv 
swamp  overgrown  with  iniinHriiM's;  i(s  rivers  are  niimr- 
roiis,  largi-,  and  olteii  inivigalilc:  l(s  iiderlor  Is  covenil 
wl(h  sago.(rees,  uliidi  form  (he  chief  snlisisleiice  of  Ihr 

(leople  ;  and  yields.  iH'sides.  canes,  radans,  wax,  h<iiiiv, 
H'zoiir,  gold,  and.  it  is  sanl,  sallpetre.  Many  Anannir 
have  setded  on  (lie  N.K.  coast;  eniigration  from  Cixliin 
China,  in  ccnisiipience  of  national  distnrlianies,  luiviii 

(ireviiiied  lately  to  a  grea(  ex(rii(.  Voyages  hence,  di  ami 
roin  Aiiam,  nmy  be  iiimle  at  any  time  of  (he  year. 

I  iieciilef  sdite  on  (he  K.i'iias(  is  that  of  Cod,  iir  ('Mti- 
l.am;i,  lelonging  to  lliigis,   Irom   Cciehes.     Cod  (n»n 
t(anils  All  in.  no  (he  rivi'r  of  (hat  name,  the  liank>i' 
wlilrh  ari'  iniiiihlted  by  iieaily  aisi.oiMi  (leople.     It  is  >Iip 
cliief  piaie  on  this  coiis( :   its   iHiiple  are  ciiniiiH'n'iAl, 
and  many  annnallv  visit  Siniiaiiore  in  their  /iriMniiifl 
(railing  vcsmIs.     Passir  stands  on  a  large  river  a  lllllcl 
S.  of    the    liirnier  :    l(   is   a   den   of    pirad's,      llaiijiir- [ 
inasslm.   on   die   banks   of  die    river   of   (hat    n.iiiir 
siirroiindeil  by  a  territory  priHliiiIng  rattans  of  llie  lsi(| 
des''ri|>tlon    in  ahuiiilance,   as    well   as   golil,  illaiuoiiilt. r 
and  |»'|>p>  r.     The  pop.  are  mostly   Iliigis,  who  imiii|7| 
nearly  I'Verv  rIviT  anil  creek  on  die   K.  and   .S.  inaMi.l 
They  have^iail  some  Irade  with  Singapore,  liii(  «iilrliii| 
dlsriiniiteiiaiii'i'd   by  (he  Dud  h  «ii(horides  ;   all  tl> 
roast  lM>in,(i  lalnieil  by  (he  liiKer,  who,  In  I7t7.estaiili>linll 
a  fa<  tory  .i(  llanjarmassim.     (hi  (his  eoasi  dure  an-  •mill 
to  exist  (he  reinams  ol  temples,  IninRis,   \r  .  nliivull 
a  more  civilised  |M'ople  fiirnieriy  Inhahrtiiig  It,  Iml  w  ili-l 
tailiil  history  of  (hese  liaslB-en  given.  —  ( I'.iirVt  /  iu'.tsI 
.Vf'(i«.  ,%<■.,  in  lH.C^  3-1,  p|i  VftV    ;i4'i.  1    Iri/ilin't  SktUkjt 
llurnfi'  i  Cniirfunri  Iml.  // rcAipWii^fii ;  llomilluHi  I,. I.I 
Uai    i.  'iTM.  ',<n;>  )  I 
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Baltic,  tbout  24  m.  K.  by  S.  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Sweden,  and  90  B.  from  Zealand.    It  la  of  a  rhomboldal 
ihape,  being  about  20  m.  In  length  by  14  in  breadth.  Pop. 
in  IH34,  24,645.    Bornholm  dlffbri  coniiderably  from  tho 
other  Daniah  iiUndi :  it  rises  high  above  the  level  of  the 
tea.  Ita  shores  are  formed  for  the  most  part  of  steep  lofty 
rocks,  surrounded  by  reefs,  which  render  their  approach 
not  a  little  dangerous.  It  is  well  supplied  with  freeiitonc, 
which  is  largely  exported  to  Cu|N-nliagen  and    other 
places ;  and  with  limestone,  blue  marble,  various  species 
of  clay,  ochres,  and  coal.    The  clay  Is  suitable  for  the 
making  of  coariic  and  line  (lottery,  and    Is  used  In  the 
china  factory  at  Co|icnhagen.    Hitherto  the  coal  has  not 
heen  proHtably  wrought.    Climate  ilricr  and  more  salu- 
brious than  that  of  Zealand.     The  centre  of  tho  Island  Is 
occupied  by  an  extensive  heath  ;  but  elsewhere  the  soil 
is  moderately  fertile,  producing  all  sorts  of  grain,  but 
os|M.>clally  oats,  with  llax,  hemp,  Hic.    Cattle  inferior  to 
those  of  the  other  Danish  islands,  hut  the  horses  are 
giiong  and  active.     'J'imlier  Is  scarce  ;  lar^^e  trees  being, 
however,  frequently  found  ill  a  state  of  perfect  preserv- 
ation inib<-d(led  In  moss.  There  are  a  great  many  rivulets 
well  stocked  with  fish,  which  are  also  very  abundant 
rmind  the  coast.     Exclusive  of  agriculture  and  fishing, 
bri'wing  and  distillation,  tile  and  brick  making,  the  ma- 
mii'actiire  of  coarse  and  line  earthenware,  &e.  are  carried 
nil  to  a  considerable  extent.     An  ingenious  native  of  the 
Ishinil  having  accidentally  taken  to  pieces  a  wooden  clock 
lm|>orted  from  abroad,  took  it  for  a  model,  and  set  about 
making  another.     His  example  was  followed  by  others  ; 
uiid  siu'li  was  their  success,  that  woiHlen  clocks  soon 
lieiian,  anil  still  continue,  to  be  a  prhicipul  article  of  ex- 
port !     IJnens,  spun  and  prepared  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry,  are  also  exported.  CofTee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
spill's  are  the  princiiial  artielci  of  import.     Iloenne,  the 
capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  is  situated  .it 
Its  S,\V.  angle.     It  is  defended  by  batteries,  has  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  a  iininber  of  vessels  and  boats  en- 
KUgeil  in  the  lishing  ;  lint  its  h.irlHnir  Is  shallow,  h.tving 
onlv  Ii  or  7  ft.  water.  Nexu",  on  the  S.K.  shore,  is  famous 
for'iti  lieer.     A  lighthouse,  having  the  l.uitern  elevated 
'iTi  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  Im-j-u  erected  on 
Cape  Hammersen,  the  most  N.  (Hiiiit  in  this  island.  The 
foiiilal  system  never  obtaiiiiil  any  conKiiierable  footing 
In  llornnolin.    Persons  accused  nl^ political  oireiices  used 
to  he  banished  thither.    (Callcau,  TabUau  lie  la  Mtr 
Batliqiu;  1.  pp.  'i77— HM.) 

tlOUNOl],  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  In  from  10° 
to  i.'i^  N.  lat.,  and  from  1'2"  to  IK"  E.  long. ;  il  is  bounded 
cm  the  N.  by  Kanem  and  the  S.  K.  corner  of  the  desert ; 
on  the  I'',  by  Begharmi ;  on  the  S.  Ivy  .Maiidara ;  and  on 
Ihc  W.  Iiy  various  small  trllii^s  extending  to  tioussa  and 
the  Kellata  country.  Iliirmni  appears  to  have  lH>en  fur- 
iiierly  more  extensive,  both  in  lat.  and  long.  ;  at  present 
it  may.  perhaps,  be  about  ■tlHl  ni.  In  length,  from  K.to  W., 
the  same  in  extreme  whilh.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  area  is 
liroliahly  not  less  than  I'iO.IKMJ  si|.  m.,  of  which  however, 
corlalnly  more  than  •H\f**\  are  covere<l  by  tlie  waters  of 
l.ake  Tchad.  (I)mham  nniU'lappfrlon,  p.  Aid.,  fcv,\  l.u- 

cm..tfiic.  .Itioc.  I.  i;il..*c The  surface  of  Bornouisan 

iiniiiense  plain,  the  greater  portion  of  which  Is  subject  lo 
sniiii.-'.l  overllow,  from  wliicli  circumstance,  joined  to  the 
ureal  heat  of  the  climate,  tlie  soil  has  every  capability  of 
aliiiiiiiaiil  prodiieliiin  ;  owing,  however,  partly  to  the  want 
nriiiiinatiy  in  the  piviple,  anil  partly  to  the  statu  of  war- 
fare In  vshlili  the  internal  countries  of  Al'rica  seem  con- 
stantly to  live,  little  advaiit.ige  is  taken  of  this  favour- 
atile  slate  of  things,  and  the  Tloriionese  are  not  much 
Miju'rliir  as  agriculturist  I  to  othir  negroes,  t'lapperton 
' JiiHtni-y  from  Kimka  hi  li(ikknliHi,Y.\\<.)  I'nund  the  natives 
i>r  lloiissa  raising  a  second  crop  of  wlieat,  by  Irrigation  ; 
liiit  siieh  Instances,  while  they  prove  the  natural  fertility 
III  the  land,  are  exireniely  rare  lo  Boriioii,  The  prinel- 
|isl  rivers  are  the  Sliary  and  the  Yeoii  ;  the  furnier  ap- 
juireiitly  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Mamlara,  tlie  latter 
in  those  of  lloussa.  The  smaller  streams  are  very 
nunieriaK,  lint  all  are  received  into  Ijtke  Tchad,  anil 
uiiii'iis  that  lake  have  an  outlet  on  its  K.  sliore,  which,  if 
mil  iinpns  llile.  Is  very  Improlmble,  the  wliole  water 
•laleni  of  llornoii  yieliii  no  supply  wliatever  to  the 
iK'ein  (.VitI,«kk  I'i'Maii.)  I'pon  this  point,  however,  it 
iii'Kt  Ih'  oliserved  th.il  ■omelliiiig  more  than  .i  siisplelim 
,1)  riiterl. lined  of  an  imlinrt  i  onimiinlealioii  lielweeii  the 
Shiirn  anii  the  Niger.  The  Tihailila,  which  falls  Into  the 
latlir  river  U'tween  7"  and  H' of  N.  lat.,  and  lietviirii 
|K  nnil  If  of  K.  long..  Is  positively  alHrmed  liy  the  iiallTes 
III  In'  I  imiiei'ted  with  the  lake  of  the  same  name  Lander, 
In  Ills  last  expeililhin.  salliil  up  this  stream  to  I. Mini,  from 
lis  inoiiili.anit  founii  its  iipuard  IhmI  eonslaiitly  liearliig 
iiHiirils  the  Mandana  inoiintalns.  ( 'Irnn'lt  i\f  It.  nml  J. 
l/.anifi'r.ii. 71,1.1.  |  Mi^or  Denliam  also  received  iiifiiriiiation, 
pnlhi'  Mamlara  fVontler.  of  a  river  running  W.  through 
iriiuiitrv  which  his  informant  cnlhd  Adomiiwa.  (  7Viii'. 
III. I  In  iiililllioii,  likenise.  lo  Its  liienlily  of  name  with 
Ihe  iIkIiiiii  ialie,  the  Ti  haiUhi  (river)  his  the  seiiiii.l 
lismi'  lit  Shary  given  to  II  liy  Ihe  natives ;  and  ('apt.  Allen, 
tlio  ascended  Us  stream  In  |H13,  has  given  many  reasons 


for  (uppoiing  that  It  is  connected  alio  with  the  Yeou, 
the  other  great  river  of  Bomou.  (Geog.Joufn.  Tol.viii.) 
From  all  these  circumstances,  the  asserted  communication 
appears  to  l>e  highly  probable,  and  indeed  It  Is  not  easy, 
on  any  supposition,  except  that  of  its  truth,  to  account 
for  the  prevalent  Ixtlief  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The 
very  considerable  space  of  Intervening  country  (600  m. 
direct  distance)  being  considered,  it  Is  not  very  likely  that 
the  natives  of  that  district  should  have  even  neard  of  the 
Tchad,  unless  its  connection  with  their  river  had  really 
existed*  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bor- 
nouese  waters  and  the  affluent  of  the  Niger  flow  in  diflbrent 
directions  (Denham,  p.  'J36.,  &c.  ;  Lander,  p.769.),  so  that 
the  iiossibillty  of  a  passage  from  the  one  system  tothe  other 
implies  the  common  origin  of  some  of  their  branches  to 
lie  among  lakes  on  elevated  plains,  from  which  the 
streams  descend  on  different  sides  with  a  very  gradual 
fall,  and  in  considerable  volume.  Such  a  communication 
between  independent  basins  was  lirst  established  by 
Humltoldt  and  Bonpland,  with  regard  to  the  rivers  of  S. 
America.  It  will  form  an  interesting  feature  in  physical 
geography,  should  it  be  found  existing  also  in  interior 
Africa.    (Sfc  Niger.) 

Tho  climate  of  Bomou  Is  one  of  very  great  but  not 
uniform  heat  in  summer,  that  is,  from  March  to  June, 
the  thermonieiL'r  stands  at  I05<^  to  107"  at  noon,  and  even 
at  night  is  rarely  lower  than  10(1°,  except  before  sun-rise, 
wlien  it  sinks  to  8ii°  or  XH'^.  The  winter  temperature  is, 
however,  lower  than  the  lat.  would  warrant  the  expect- 
ation of;  rarely  higher  than  71°  or  7.^" :  it  frequentiv  falls 
In  a  morning  as  low  as  58°  or  (iO°.  The  N.W.  wind  il 
cold,  tho  S.  and  S.G.  hot  and  suifocatlng  ;  which,  consi- 
dering that  the  first  blows  over  the  Sahara,  and  the 
others  over  the  high  mountains  of  Kong,  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  which  seems  to  reiiuire  explanation.  The  seasons 
may  In'  divided  into  iiiel  and  dry,  but  the  first  can  scarcely 
be  iteiiomiiialed  rniny,  in  a  tropical  sense.  About  April 
or  May,  imleed,  a  short  period,  varying  from  3  to  9  days, 
is  markeil  by  violent  tempests,  rain,  thunder,  lightning, 
and  wind ;  but  the  remainder  of  this  wet  period,  extend- 
ing to  Uclobcr,  by  no  means  interferes  with  out-door 
labour,  except  in  .lime,  when  there  is  another  burst  of 
failing  weather,  attended  with  a  most  oppressively  sultry 
atmiispliere.  At  liis  time  it  is  that  the  lakes  and  rivers 
overllow  their  hanks,  flooding  the  land  in  their  iielgh- 
iMiiirhood  for  many  miles.  The  dry  and  cold  season 
usually  eoinmenees  in  Uctuber.  (livuham,  pp.  181— 'i'iO. 
314.;  i.ucaj,  p.  131.1 

In  a  country  devoid  of  mountains  there  are,  of  course, 
no  minerals.  Iron  is  procured  from  the  nelghlMiiiring 
state  of  Mnndara,  In  the  hills  of  which  It  Is  very  abun- 
dant, and  gold  dust  is  a  principal  article  in  Biirnouese 
trade  ;  but  whethtT  the  last  lie  lirought  down  by  the 
rivers,  or  procured  from  a  illslance,  dues  not  appear. 
(Denham,  up.  140.  317.  ;  I.ucuh,  p.  I.'i5.)  Trees  are  ex- 
tremely scan'e  throiiyhoiit  the  coimlry,  except  here  and 
there  iijiun  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  thniigli  Ihe  iieighbourinfr 


stales,  kanem,  Maiidara.  lloussa,  Hiv.,  appear  to  l)e  wril 

alluvial.  Is  highly 
priKluctive,  but  its  prmluclinns  are  'by  no  means  varleu, 


wooded.      The  soil,  which  is  cliielly  alluvial.  Is  highly 


consisting  chielly  of  mlliel,  barley,  lie.iiis,  Indian  corn, 
cotto''.,  and  indigo.  I'he  tiomiiHl  lands  on  tlie  sliiires  nf 
l,al'i>  Tchad  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  rice,  hut  none  is  ciiltivateil ;  and  there  is  no  troplcnl 
'  nuiitry  niir  rteicrt  so  destitute  of  fruits  and  edible  roots. 
;  l.urai,  p.  I.'<4  ;  Denham,  pp.  50.  1112.  3iti.  &i'. ;  I'loiifter- 
Ion,  pp.  )i.  1.'^.  Act 

The  wUd  animals  of  tropical  Africa  are  all  common  In 
llnrnoii ;  and  the  lerocloiis  kiiiils,  lions,  panthers.  Jack- 
als, &c.,  which  in  the  wi't  season  approach  Ihe  walls  of 
the  towns,  are  particularly  dangerous.  The  hiiniilii, 
glrafi'e.  elephant,  hippopntaniiis,  and  ciocodiie,  aro  ani- 
mals of  cliace  ;  tiie  llesli  of  ail  of  Ihein  is  eaten,  and  thai 
of  tlie  last  tiiree  aceoniited  a  great  dellcaey.  'I'he  civet 
cat  is  coiumoii,  ami  Ihe  anlnial  list. If,  as  well  as  its  leerc- 
lion,  is  an  iinporlant  article  of  trade.  (If  domealle  ani- 
mals the  niimlier  is  immense :  catlie  and  horses  are  of 
line  breeds,  and  pleiilifiil  ;  eiiinels  are  rare,  and  sheep 
liave  a  hairy  Instead  of  a  woolly  covering.  IVIIraiis, 
snoonlilils,  cranes,  sniprs,  ducks,  geese,  and,  in  short, 
almiisl  every  species  ol  water  fowl,  are  abniidant  in  the 
extensive  niarslies  :  tlie  oslrhli  traverses  the  plains,  ami 
partridges,  grouse,  guinea  fowl,  and  other  game,  are  also 
very  niiineroiis,  as  are  tlie  doniestic  fowls,  which  constU 
tiile  llie  cheapetl  kind  of  aninuil  I'imiiI  lliat  can  he  pur- 
cli.isi li.  Ileptiles  are  numerous,  innslsttiig,  lasiilet  i m- 
eiHllles,  of  senrpions,  cenlipedes.  eiiornnnis  loads,  ami 
many  varlelies  of  ser|H'nta,  i.ne  of  ulilcli,  measuring  14 
or  III  n.  In  length,  Ihoiiuh  -ild  to  lai  harmless,  Is  pro* 
Iwbly  of  the  Ima  or  pytnon  species.  In  such  a  cliinala 
insii'l  life  Is  iialiirally  alninilanl  ;  Ihcs  are  so  numerous, 
that  l.ueas  (p.  I3M.)  anirms  llie  wax  Is  olten  thrown 
away,  lu  an  arlli  ie  of  no  value  in  the  market ;  am!  Deii- 

*  In  sn  Arntilr  MS.  ir*mfrM|ihT  nf  Inlrrior  Afrirs,  rniniMwrtI  l,y 
Nullilil  IWIlii,  i,r  llitUMirt,lt,tril»li  IviUKirllHtt  n,  *'  n  r.iiinlri  mlililn  nil 
uiM*  rivi.'..,"  t.ul  nu  iti«.|ill«iii  is  niMle  uf  tlw  Uki-.  ^lA-nhiim  iikJ  l'/«j« 
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ham  remark!  fp.320.)  that  the  honey  Is  only  partially 
collected.  The  curae  of  tropical  countries,  the  locust,  is 
a  frequent  visiter ;  rnd  though  a  favourite  article  of  food, 
it  regarded  with  drf  id,  since  desolation  always  follows  in 
its  train.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fish,  of  many 
dtin;rent  species,  most  of  them  peculiar.  {Lucat,  p.  137. ; 
DenHant.  'J2».  2H4.  319.  321,  &c.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Rornou  consist  of  two  classes, — 
the  Shuuas,  descendants  of  Arab  settlers  from  tlie  N. ; 
and  Kanowry,  as  the  native  race  is  called,  who  arc  true 
negroes.  The  former,  as  In  all  similar  conjunctions, 
are  the  dominant  people  ;  they  have  fine,  open,  aquiline 
countenances,  large  vycn,  a  light  copper  complexion, 
and  liear  a  strong  personal  resemblance  to  the  best 
specimens  of  KoKlish  gypsies.  They  are  divided  into 
tribes,  and  still  l)car  tHe  names  o*'  some  of  the  most 
powerful  Bedouin  hordes.  Their  language  is  Arabic, 
and  to  them  is  owing  the  introduction  of  the  arts  of 
writing  and  reading.  They  are  shrewd,  active,  and 
courageous,  but  these  are  afmosit  the  only  good  traits 
in  their  character.  Deceitful,  arrogant,  cunning,  anil 
dishonest,  their  superior  attainments  are  used  by  them 
only  as  a  means  to  rob  and  oppiess  their  black  neigh- 
bours. These  last  present,  in  their  physical  appoaraiioe. 
all  the  usual  negro  peculiarities— .lat  noses,  large  mouths, 
and  inexpressive  countenances.  They  are  peaceable 
and  orderly,  but  destitute  of  energy,  cowardly,  and 
appear  to  regard  the  .Shouas  as  a  superior  race  of  beings. 
Nine  diflerent  languages,  or  dialects  (ten  with  tlie 
Arabic),  are  spoken  In  Kornou :  I.ucas  says  thirty, 
(p.  132.);  but  as  he  makes  the  limits  of  the  country 
much  larger  than  Denham,  it  is  probable  he  include4l 
those  spoken  in  some  of  the  surrounding  states.*  No 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom  ; 
but  as  towns  possessing  3U,niX)  inhab.  are  met  with,  and 
markets  are  said  to  be  sometimes  attended  by  HO,(K)0  or 
lOn.OIK)  |M>rsons,  and  the  Shonah  population  alone  can 
raise  an  army  of  lA.flOOmcn,  the  number  of  Inhabitants 
mutt  be  very  considerable.  ( Denham,  pp.  7!t,  (*0. 829. ,  &c. ) 
The  religion  of  the  court  is,  of  course,  Mohammedanism  ; 
but  no  disabilities  .ippenr  to  attend  the  profession  of 
fiticism,  which  Is  the  faith  of  the  bulk  of  the  negroes. 
The  government  is  absolute,  and  till  lately  was  elective. 
The  laws  are  arbitrary,  and  punishments  summary,  Init 
usually  adininistcved  with  justice ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
insolvent  act,  which  relieves  a  man  from  his  debts  on 
proof  of  hit  poverty,  leaving  any  ftituro  pronerty  he  may 
acquire  at  the  mercy  of  hit  creditor,  without  further 
process.  In  other  re»i)ectt  the  Hornouete  resemble  the 
liegriiet  gciically  ;  their  arts  are  few,  and  apparently 
introduced.  In  rao^t  cases,  by  the  Arabs.  Hut  the  Arabs 
also  introdured  the  sl.ive-trade,  which  was  unknown 
t>efore  their  arrival,  and  Is  said  to  be  relut'tiiiitly  sub- 
mitted to.  The  Moors  of  Darbary,  lumcver,  prefer 
ulavei  to  any  thing  else ;  and  as  Bornou  Is  dependent 
upon  ihem  for  im  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the 
necessaries,  of  life,   the  slave-trade  Is  carried  on  to  a 

Jrreat  extent.  It  Is  said  that  the  natives  are  very  anxious 
or  a  ilirect  trade  with  Knaland ;  but  considering  that 
their  country  It  »Uu;ited  full  WKt  in.  from  the  coatt.  and 
In  a  rlimati!  destructive  to  Kuro|M'ans,  we  confess  vtv 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  entertain  a  t.ingiilne 
expectatiim  that  any  such  trade  will  ever  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent,  or  to  any  profit.  {Dcnhmn.  p.  S21— .t.VS.  el 
pasi.  i  I.ucas,  p.  \ih—\M.  ike.)  The  name  Hiirnim 
It  Arabic.  It  It  literally  Biirr-S'iMi,  "  the  Land  of 
Noah,"  the  Artilit  lielievicig  that  the  inounlalns  In  its 
nelghlmurhiioil  received  the  ark  niter  the  delude,  and 
thai  the  patriarch  first  established  himself  In  Its  exlcn- 
live  plaint,  il.uent,  p.  131.)  The  negro  name  appiars 
to  he  Knmiwra.  i.l)fnkam,  p.  3|ii.) 

Bt>KI)I>INO,  a  village  nf  Russia  in  Kiirope,  gov. 
Moscow,  on  the  Kologa,  Id  m.  W.  Mojaiik.  This 
village  »ill  lie  for  ever  memorable  from  its  lieing  the 
srene  of  the  most  tangolimry  conflict,  jierhaps,  i*i'it  has 
token  place  in  modern  limes.  On  the  7lh  Sept.  l*\'i,  the 
French  army  under  Napoleon,  in  Its  advunce  upon 
MiMcow,  attackeil  at  this  point  the  entrenchments  of  Ihe 
grand  iliiisian  army,  12(1, INMI  strong,  iiodcr  KutoutofT. 
The  Hiisslans  maiie  a  desperate  reslaliinccliul  li  the  enil 
their  position  mat  larrinl.  'I'h>'  ilniighler  »Hk  Innnente  ; 
Ihe  lliiaifHtis  having  Icxit  abi>\e  V>,'*>'>  men  killed  and 
wiinndetl,  and  the  French  nearly  3(I,IIIIU  I  Few  prisoners 
were  made  on  either  side. 
UOHOFSK,  a  town  of  Kustia  In  F.urope,  gov.  Kalimga, 

•  Mr    f.uru't  trroiint  of  lUimmi  WM  <<rrl<r<l  flmin  lh»  Trynrit  of 
Ithrrllt  lmli«miii«<1  iit  Frflan,  r.mflcri.nl  lij  lh«  r  »rni"i  ol    Mnu 

E,  ami  iMTiartahU  rofTnlinral»«l  li'  th#  »tiilr(n-nilinil  ktatrnii  nti  itf 
All.  •  Mo|.-.<.  nirrrhanl,  )•■  ll.»  Aftli  «n  A«»Hi«li"n.  alKml 
».  I  ttmf  ar»  »(i«^f  .r»  llw  Aral,  iW«i-rl|iii,m»  f4  Iktmim  ,  ami  II  la 
TTallflnilormnart  li"»  ri>is»l>  ltn»  a(i?f»,  la  i;rm'Hl.  •ith  lluitf  irf 
>mliam  toil  I  l«|,|,»rfm  II  I,  tiiiciilat,  hii»i»rt,  Ihal  nciii'  ■<  iliiin 
m»i,ii..n  II*  ftMl  l.at>  riha.1,  n,«  i-Ml.i-r  iif  flu-  i«n-il  ri'm  wlilrh 
fall  I'i'o  II  i  Itvnuli  111  >hr  nallin  "f  •  'Irv  rllmalr  ll»«»  •i.illil  If 
SwmMH^I  to  f.'lm  lli#  iiHiat  inlvr.'linir  ft-Hiirra  i»l  O'l"  H'llniri,  'I  In, 
lilhrmorr  rtinarliahlt,  .In.  f,  rmiii  ifif  nmii  !•«  nf  llriharml,  il  lailmc 
Ihal  llM  Arsli  nitrrhaMa  imial  Hbt*  r»ai  liial  llir  f'.  *l"»rr  iil  llir  lake, 
•  mt  ronw>)u>nll<  liM^  ai  'iMIiHfl  <lll>  II-  ailMil  liMli  III  M-  Slid  lutif. 
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cap.  distr.,  on  the  Prorva,  56  m.  S.W.  MoKOw;  lot. 
5.5°  10'  30"  N.,  long.  30°  32'  15"  E.  Pop.  6,000.  It  is 
an  old  town,  celebrated  in  Riiislan  history  for  its  defence 
bv  Prince  Volkontki,  in  IGIO,  against  the  pretender 
liimitrl.  It  has  4  churches,  a  manufacture  of  tail-cloth, 
and  its  environs  produce  excellent  onions  and  garlic. 
At  a  short  distance  is  the  convent  Piesnoutief-Borofski, 
founded  in  1444,  containing  5  churches  and  a  considerable 
treasure.  {Schnitzh'r,  I. a  liussie,  tfc.  p.  139.) 

B()KOUUH-UUII)tiK,al>or.,  market-town,  and  town- 
shin  of  England,  W.lt.  co.  York,  Ciaro  wapentake,  par. 
Aldborough,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ure,  17  m.  S.K. 
York.  Pop.  950.  It  has  some  goo<l  houses  and  inns,  Its 
consequence  l)elng  princiiially  derived  from  its  situation 
on  the  great  road  from  York  to  Kdinlmrgh.  It  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  sending  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
15■^3  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  It 
was  disfranchised.  It  nas  several  fairs;  of  those  the 
most  Important  is  held  in  June,  for  the  sale  of  hardware, 
and,  though  much  fallen  olT,  is  still  attended  by  dealers 
from  Sheffield,  KIrmtngham,  iic.  The  others  are  prin- 
cipally cattle  fairs.  Many  remains  of  British  and  Komaii 
antiquities  are  found  in  this  town  and  its  iininedl.itu 
vicinity.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  obellskii, 
called  the  Arrows,  almnt  |  m.  S.  from  the  town.  A 
beautiful  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered  in  1N3I,  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  to.vn.  At  this  town,  on  the  Kith 
of  March,  1322,  the  army  of  the  rebe!  barons,  under  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  defeated  by  the  troops  u( 
Edward  II.,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  rivor ;  and  their 
leailer,  l>eing  taken  pritoner,  was  immediately  heheadeil. 

BUItOVirCHI,  a  tMwii  of  Kustia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Novgorod,  cap.  distr.,  nil  the  Msta,  100  m.  E.S.E.  Nov. 
gorod ;  lat.  M^  16'  N.,  long.  33-^  50'  K.  Pop  3,IHI0.  It 
has  4  churches,  a  convent,  and  a  good  deal  ot  trade.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  cataracts  that  interrupt  the  coiir  e 
of  the  river  ;  but  the  obstacles  to  Its  navigation,  thence 
arising,  have  been  successfully  obviated  by  works  under- 
taken for  that  purpose. 

UOKKOMKAN  IS'.ANnS.agroiipof  small  itl.indt 
in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  t'ontinental  Sardinia,  which  see. 

BORHOWSTONNESS,  or  BO'NES.S,  a  burgh  nf 
barony,  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Idnlithgow,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Kritli  of  Forth,  17  in.  W.  by  N.  EdInburKh. 
Pol).  2.M09.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Scottish  sea-port  tnw  lit, 
and  Its  name  often  occurs  in  history.  The  harlmur  ii 
safe  and  commodious  ;  hut  the  revenue  which  it  yielili  li 
InsiilHclrnt  tn  keep  it  In  repair,  even  though  an  impoklnf 
'id.  Seotcli  ha  'cen  levied  for  the  purpose  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury (17  tieo.  II,)  on  every  .Scotch  pint  of  ale  or  liifr 
brought  into  the  town.  Ho  nets  carries  on  shipbullilini; 
to  a  small  extent,  and  has  some  little  traile  with  the 
Baltic.  It  engages  pretty  extensively  In  the  herrliin 
fishery,  .ind  has  not  imfrei|iieiiily,  of  late  years,  sent  iine, 
two,  or  more  vessels  to  the  N.  »liale  fishery.  The  tiiHii 
Is  the  teat  of  the  most  extensive  salt  works  on  the  Krilli 
of  Forth  ;  .ind  It  exports  about  SO.IMMl  bushels  of  salt  a 
year.  Here  are  two  distilleries,  an  earthenware  inan.i. 
lacliiry,  and  vitriol  and  soup  unrks.  PriKliictive  colliirii'ii 
alMiund  In  Ihe  inimedla'e  iieighlMiiirhoiMl,  and  have  licin 
wriiiight  fur  centuries.  The  mines  extend  neatly  a  inili' 
iK'liiw  the  lied  ol  the  frith,  so  as  alninst  to  meet  iIihm' 
of  ('ulross  on  the  opposite  side,  which  run  in  a  S  ili. 
rertlon  to  the  distance  of  2  m.  Near  Bo'ness  Is  Kiiitnll 
House,  a  sent  of  Ihe  duke  of  llainilton,  and  long  the  re- 
sidence of  Dugald  Stewa.-t. 

BOSA,  a  sea-port  tnnn  on  Ihe  W.  roast  of  Sanlinia. 
div.  Sassari,  near  the  iiioiith  of  the  I'erniii:  iniiiiiHliatiU' 
opposite  to  the  latter  Is  the  Islet  iif  Bosa,  lat.  40"  10"  tli"  S'. 
long.  N  '  25'  31"  E..  betwiH'ii  which  and  the  thnre  tmall 
vetaels  lie  In  tolernlile  seriirltv.  Pop.  3,!A*t,  It  is  Idmii. 
tilully  titiiatiil  In  a  fine  valley  iH'tMecn  two  hilisi  ii 
tolerably  rlraii,  and  has  tiieral  pavisl  strei-ts  i  hiil  in 
tuinmer  it  is  111  siipiillcd  with  water,  anil  is  then.  aNn, 
very  iinhenlthv.  It  Is  a  liishii|i's  see  ;  has  9  cliiireln  >,  s 
convent  III  (apiichiiis  ami  one  of  ('arineliles,  hiIIi  t 
siMiiliiary  for  Ihe  study  nilihlhiMiphy  and  thenlnit).  <>ii 
a  lilll  Imnieiliately  alxive  the  timn  are  the  ri'iiiain"  iil  • 
castle  or  arriilMilis,  where  the  prlin  Ipal  fHiiillle>  uwl 
formerly  to  reside.  The  nallvet  are  very  ai  live,  i  iiniiiiii 
their  priiiliiie  all  over  the  island  ;  and  must  part  al^ni 
the  travi'llliig  pedUrt  bilnlig  to  the  tiiHii.  (Siiiylll's  Sni. 
rimin,  p  217. 1 

BI).S('0-rnK-('ASE.a\illageofNaples,priiv.\s|ilFi, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  fiinl  of  \'esuvliis.  12  in.  F.S.F!.  Niiiileii. 
Pup.  ,'i,onn.  Il  is  one  nf  fiiiir  villages  situated  at  .i  litllt 
distance  from  each  other,  comiirlaevl  iiiiiler  the  iii  'leral 
term  Aiuiiij  has  several  ehiirclies  and  cimvents,  n  n.isl 
nLiniifa'tory  of  arms,  a  |Hiisder-nilll,  and  an  ekieuvivs 
fabric  iii/uiiri-  li'llnlit. 

IIDSNA-Sl'.RAI,  or  SEHAJRVO  (an.  Tiheru>tH,l,i\ 
a  city  of  Tiirki'V  In  FMirnfie,  cajp.  prov.  Bosnia,  mi  iho  N 
hank  nf  the  Migliaita,  ytii  in.  S.  Iliida,  and  '" 


lat.   43     M'  N  ,   lung.  IN 


.'.7Sni 


s  w. 

IM|.. 


('iHiBtantinniile  ; 

nii.iilNi   '    Il  i»  «i'll  linllt,  anil  has  an  agreeable  .i|<peiir.i 
iiwiiig  ti>  the  iiiinilM'r  of  ininnrett,  lowers,  ami  ganlnii 
H  hich  It  eiiclut«i.    It  cuiiloini  a  irrai,  ur  |Mlace,  liulll 
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BOSNIA. 

by  Mahomet  II.,  to  which  the  city  owes  Its  name  i  about 
100  mosques,  some  of  which  are  elegant  structures; 
several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with  col- 
leges, baiars,  &c.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  ;  the 
MlgUazxa  is  here  crossed  by  a  massive  stone  bridge. 
The  city  was  formerly  encompassed  with  walls,  but 
these  are  now  decayed,  and  its  onl^  defence  consists  in 
a  large  citadel,  built  on  a  rocky  heiglit  at  its  K.  cxtre 
inity,  and  mounting  NO  cannon.  The  inhabitants  a'(. 
industrious,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arinv 
iron,  and  copper  articles,  horsc-liair  bags,  morocco,  an.> 
other  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen  stuHs. 
Near  Bosna-Serui  are  the  principal  Iron  mines  in 
Bosnia.  It  is  tho  chief  mart  in  the  prov.,  the  centre 
of  tlie  commercial  relations  between  Turkey  and  D.il- 
matia,  Croatia  and  S.  Germany,  and  has  considerable 
trade  with  the  cities  of  S,iloniki  and  Yanina.  The  most 
wealthy  families  in  llosnia  reside  In  this  city ;  2-3(ls  of 
tlie  pop.  are  said  to  be  Turks,  but  the  Jews  monopolise 
the  chief  part  of  the  traile.  (Cannabich,  Hitter,  Maltc- 
Bnm.tfc.) 

BOSNIA,  or  BOSNA,  the  most  westerly  pachallc  or 
eyalet  of  Turkey  in  Eurojie,  comprising  Bosnia  Proper, 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  Herzegovina.  I-  lies  between 
hit.  4'iO  30'  and  ir,"  1,V  N.,  and  long.  1.^°  40'  and  21" 
2*  K. ;  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  Austri.in  prov.  of 
I'ru.itia  and  Slavonia;  E.  Scrvia,  :.nd  S.  and  \V.  Albania 
and  Austrian  Dalmatia,  the  latter  separating  it  from  tiic 
Adriatic,  to  whieli,  however,  it  approaciics  in  certain  parts 
very  closely,  if  it  do  not  actually  come  in  contact  with 
it.  Area  variously  estimated  at  from  IG,(XI0  to  22.(HiO 
sq.ni.  Pop.  from  80(),0(H)  to  1,(KI0,0U0.  It  is  almost 
entirely  occiipUd  by  the  Dinaric  and  Julian  Alps, 
wliU'h,  with  their  onsets,  separate  it  into  several  well- 
niarl;ed  divisions.  Prinripal  river  the  Save,  forming 
llie  N.  boundary  of  llosnia,  with  its  afUuents  the  Unna, 
whieli  ill  part  separates  Turkish  from  Austrian  Cr  jatia, 
Verbaz.  I)rln  and  Ibar  forming  its  E.  boundaries. 
Tlie  lloKua  traverses  Bosnia  Proper,  the  Sanna, 
I'reatia.  and  the  Narenta,  Herzegovina.  It  has  nu- 
iiieious  fertile  valleys,  but  no  lakes  of  importance,  and 
(inly  one  lilalii  of  any  i>izo,  that  of  Livno  in  Herze- 
govina, riiis  country  is  supposed  to  lie  rich  ill  mi- 
nerals ;  but  the  Turks  permit  only  the  iron  mines 
and  a  lead  mine  near  Zvornik  to  lie  wrought.  The 
loriner  employ  about  'i.lHKI  individual).  (iold  and 
silver  are  said  to  exist  in  various  pi.iees,  and  mines  of 
the  lirst  of  tiiese  melnis  were  worked  under  tlie  llo- 
inans :  most  of  the  large  alllueiits  of  the  Save  bring 
down  gold-dust ;  but  its  colUi'tioii  by  the  Inliabitants  is 
|iridiiliited.  (jnirksilver  is  also  found  ;  and  there  are 
quarries  of  millstone,  freestone,  alabaster,  and  marble ; 
coal  mines,  anil  niimi  rolls  niluenil  springs,  some  of 
wideh  furnish  salt,  tiiough  not  in  siiHieU'nt  quantity 
for  tlie  supply  of  the  coiuitrv.  'I'he  climate  is  gener.illy 
iiihl.  but  not  unhealthy ;  the  winter  snows  lie  on  the 
Kround  fur  a  long  time,  and  the  spring  is  short.  In  the 
S.  violent  winds  prevail  in  viintcr,  and  the  summer 
14  extremely  hot.  The  monntaiii  chains,  enpecially  in 
llio  N.,  are  covered  with  dense  forests  uf  pine,  oak, 
Ih'i'i'Ii,  iinilen,  chestnut,  Jtc;  but  the  S.  branelies  of  the 
Dinaric  .\[[i»  present  a  remarkable  dellciency  of  vege- 
tation, 'i'he  best  soil  In  the  valleys  is  devoted  to  pas- 
tore  ;  ami  Biisnia  is  generally  better  adapted  for  the 
fi'i'ding  of  cattle  tiiaii  for  iigrlcultiire.  The  Ilosniaks, 
liowi'ver,  seem  to  prefer  the  chase  to  more  ^eltled  pas- 
linal  iii'i'iipatioiis  ;  and  as  the  wiiuds  aliniind  with  wild 
animals,  as  deer,  wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  &c., 
Iliiy  liaie  every  faellily  for  carrying  it  on.  Tlie  iiihab. 
i'on»lst  of  several  raiei  distillmted  perhaps  nearly  as 
fiilliiKs:  — 
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Il  n  only  in  the  valleys  that  any  cultivation  Is  carried  on. 
Wlu'at,  liarlev,  niai/e,  and  leKUiiics  are  grown  in  silf- 
Rrl'iit  qiLOitltv  lor  linnie  riiiinnnptliin  t  and  llax  and 
tnliaiio  near  /,\iirnik  uml  Novilmrar.  A  great  varli  ly 
of  Iruil  Is  met  with.  A  liqueur  Is  iiiadi'  Ironi  pliiiiiH, 
Hnd  a  sweet  lirliik  called  firXwiJ  tVoln  in'irs.  I'lie  idlie 
sod  vine  are  ludli  rulllvateil  t  but  llie  wines  are  string 
sndHerv.and  In  order  l<>  Ih'  rellshiHl  shoiihl  Ih'  lituiik 
ttldli'  young.  Ilosnlii  lias  a  liri-ed  of  strong  iinrses.  Iiut 
it  II  niinh  neuleeted,  except  by  the  I'lirks :  there  are 
lartif  herds  if  line  eiilth',  and  lliieks  of  sheep,  the  w  mil 
of  «hlili  Is  greatly  esteeined  in  the  markets  of  tiie 
Levant  Coats,  hogs,  and  piailtiy  are  everyuhere 
plriitil'uli  und  In  Cruatldt  many  bees  are  kept,  wlileh 
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yield  good  honey,  but  Inferior  wax.  The  manufacture* 
of  Bosnio  (re  limited  to  iron  articles  of  common  use, 
leather,  ^rsc  woollen  stutfs,  salt|)etre  at  Jaicza, 
cannon  balls  at  Kamcngrad  ;  gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and 
other  weapons.  The  principal  exports  are  leather,  hides, 
wool,  goats'  hair,  honey,  cattle,  dried  fish,  timber,  mi- 
neral waters,  &c. ;  the  chief  imports,  linens,  wool- 
>ns,  silks,  lace,  glass,  and  metallic  wares ;  paper, 
,'ilonial  produce,  salt,  oil,  dried  fruits,  and  silver 
ci  in  from  Dalmatia.  The  transit-trade  in  Levant  pro- 
d'xe  is  not  inconsiderable;  the  chief  seats  of  commerce 
■re  the  towns  of  Bosna-Sera'i,  Novibazar,  Zvornik, 
Bagiia  Louka,  Mostar,  and  Gradiska.  The  roads  are 
generally  very  bad,  and  impracticable  for  whcel-eur- 
riages.  The  total  government  revenue  derived  from 
tills  prov.  is  estimated  ut  7IM),I00/.  or  HU0,(lfl(l/.  a 
year,  but  not  half  this  sum  is  said  to  reach  tiie  trea- 
sury of  the  sultan. 

Bosnia  is  under  the  government  ofapaclia  of  three 
tails  ;  it  is  divided  into  six  sanjiaks  or  circles,  and  again 
into  forty-eight  subdivisions,  each  of  whicii  is  subor- 
dinate to  a  military  governor  and  a  carii,  or  judicial 
oilicor.  Bosna-Seri'i  is  the  capital  of  the  prov. ;  but 
Trawnik  is  the  residence  of  the  pacha,  'i'iiis  ofticer  is 
clianged  every  three  years ;  he  has  under  his  orders  a 
military  force  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  men.  The  Bos- 
niaks  arc  of  Slavonic  origin ;  though  mestly  Moham- 
mtHlans,  they  yield  but  an  unwilling  obedience  to  the 
Porte,  and  diner  from  tiie  Turks  in  many  usages  — 
having  but  one  wife,  and  treating  tiieir  women  with 
consideration. 

Bosnia  was  anciently  included  In  Lower  I'annonia. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  first  belonged  to  tiie  Kastern 
empire,  and  afterwards  became  a  separate  kingdom, 
deiiender.t  upon  Hungary.  The  Turks  conquered 
it  in  1480,  after  a  war  uf  17  years  ;  but  it  was  not 
'ill  l.Vi2  that  Solymau  the  Itlagnillcent  finally  an- 
nexed it  tu  the  Turkisli  dominions.  {Cannabich, 
l.elirbuch  ilrr  Ueog.  up.  745,  74U. ;  Vun  Zeiilitx,  lirii^ 
Survi'i/  of  Ihisnin,  Sfc.) 

no'SPlKHILS.  (more  properly  BOSPOKIIS)  OF 
THKACE.or  CHANNEL  OK  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
the  strait  wliieii  connects  the  Black  Sea  with  tile  Sea  of 
Marmara,  and  separates  the  K.  corner  of  Thrace  from 
Asia  Minor.  The  length  of  this  remarkable  channel  il 
about  17  m.;  its  widtli  varying  from  {m.  Iu2m. ;  its 
course  slightly  winding;  its  direction  very  little  W.of  S., 
and  its  embouchure  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara  is  ip  41°  N. 
lat.,  2<.i°  E.  lung. 

A  current  sets  constantly  from  the  Black  Sea  through 
the  ilosphorus,  but,  though  generally  very  strong,  it  il 
subject  to  considerable  nindifleations  ;  a  long-continued 
wind  from  the  S.VV.  renders  it  sometimes  almost  Imper- 
ceptible; while,  nn  the  other  hand,  a  breeze  from  the 
N.K.  so  adds  to  its  force,  tiiat  it  is  almost  impossible  fur 
a  vessel,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make  iiead  auainsc 
it.  The  ine<|uaiities  of  coast  cause  several  changes  of 
direction  in  tlic  set,  as  the  water  is  thrown  from  side  to 
side  by  the  numerous  Imld  promontories  that  project 
from  liotli  shores  ;  but  these  do  not  alFect  the  general 
course,  except  l)y  making  It  more  tortuous  ;  that  course 
tending  constantly  towards  the  S,  and  the  Sea  of  ftlar- 
niara.  The  deptii  of  water  Is  considerable;  theie  Is  hut 
one  bank  in  tlie  channel ;  consequently  there  is  no  danger 
in  its  navigation,  nor  any  dilliciilty,  except  in  an  iipi\ard 

Iiassage  ag.dnst  its  rorrent ;  tills  is,  iiowever,  siilhileiitly 
laHlliig  to  the  unskilliHl  Orientals.  At  its  N.  nioutii,  on 
tlie  Itlaek  Sea,  are  two  grmips  ol  Islets,  one  on  tliu 
Eiiriipean.  the  other  on  the  Avl.itlc  shore  ;  these  are  thu 
famous  t'yanean  Isles  or  Synqiligiiiles  of  tlie  ancients, 
wliicli  it  was  once  believed  no  vrs.sel  ever  pasfcd  in 
siility,  except  by  miracle,  (.//n,//.  Ithwl.  Ii.  v,  4,1.^, 
Kv.  I  'I  hey  are  now  quite  liarniless,  being,  in  fact, 
luitlmig  but  low  continuations  of  tlie  respective  slinres  ; 
the\  are  in  a  conllniial  stale  of  decay,  and  nilgiit  easily 
Ih' iiM'iloiikeil,  dill  nut  tluir  ancient  celebiity  induce  the 
loiHlerii  navigator  to  search  liir  tlieiii.  In  its  Ireedom 
Iroiii  all  danger,  its  narrow  eiiannei,  the  strength  nnil 
constant  set  of  Its  eurrenl,  ami,  in  short,  in  most  of  111 
characteristli's,  tlie  llusphurii.  rtsciiibles  a  inagnlllcent 
river  nioie  thin  an  arm  id  the  sea  \  and  tills  resenibiuiice 
is  liv  no  means  linpaired  by  the  br.iiicli  v, liiiii  it  gives  off 
at  its  S.  end.  and  w huh,  eiichislnu I  i>iistaiitliii<|de  on  the 
N.,  Iiiriiis»hat  is  justly  railed  tile  (ioldeii  llnrn,  one  of 
the  tini'st  iiailKiiirs  ill  the  wiirld.  Thei  oiinlry  throiigh 
which  tile  Ilosphoiiis  Ihius  is  iiiiriudled  fur  iH'aiity  i 
HiiUnals  and  vegelaliies  of  almost  every  variety  iilaaind, 
ami  tiie  gi^oiogy  is  piTiillarly  interesting,  Iroin  the  iiii- 
riiiilviK'ai  evideiu'rs  it  exhibits  of  igneous  action.  The 
elllls,  wlilrh  are  stalely  and  aiiriiid,  cuiisist  of  jasper, 
agate,  cornaiiiie,  ciilcedouie,'  jiorpliyry,  trap,  and  cal- 
careous spatli,  ill  verv  »ireat  lait  jili  tiiresque  coiilusiou. 
They  are  ail  more  or  less  in  a  slate  ot  diiomiHisitlon,  and 
truces  of  metals  are  seen  In  tiie  colouring  of  the  varluui 
stones.  Appearaiiies  seem  to  warrant  tiie  coiiciutlon 
that  this  strait  «  as  ii|M'n<'d  l>y  a  emit  ulslmi  of  nature,  uiid 
tills  U'llcf  wal  very  generally  entcilaiued  bv  the  aii« 
L  c 
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etentf.  (See  Black  Sua.)  At  about  half  wajr  between 
the  two  teaa,  or  rather  nearer  to  that  of  Marmara,  at  the 
narroneit  part  of  the  channel,  stand  two  castles,  one  on 
nach  banki  naraetl,  tVoin  the  Turkish  provinces,  Anadoli 
and  Kumeli  (Asia  Minor  and  Thrace).  They  form 
almost  the  only  defence  to  Constantinople  on  the  N., 
and,  if  well  manned,  would  be  very  difflcult  to  pass. 
These  appear  to  he  almost  the  only  public  buildings,  but 
private  houses  and  gardens  extend  along  nearly  the  wholo 
length  of  the  strait,  especially  on  the  European  side. 
(  cSevalier,  Voy.  de  la  Prop.  pp.  43—49.;  Olivier,  Voy.  dam 
I'Empire  0th.  i.  120—124.;  Joneg't  Trav.  il.  444—4.51.) 

The  name  Bosporus  (B«rT«;<r),  which  has  been  im- 
properly corrupted  by  modern  orthography  to  Bnsphorus 
(Bmi^m),  is  indicative  of  the  narrowness  of  this  chan- 
nel, aiid  comes  from  /!}•;,  an  ox,  and  ir«;w.  a  ford.  The 
passage  across  it  of  Euronii,  borne  l>y  Jupiter  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  is  a  well-known  (ircfk  legend,  and 
thence  the  ancients  called  those  channels  Bospori, 
which  were  narrow  enough  to  allow  of  kine  swimming 
across  them.  Two  especially  were  so  distinguished, 
namely,  the  strait  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Strait  of  Yenicale).  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  I'alus  Mcpotis.  Over  the  'I'hrarian 
Bosporus,  D<irius  Vlystaspcs  tlirew  abridge  of  boats  wlien 
he  passed  from  Asia  to  his  disastrous  war  with  the 
Scythians ;  and  the  pillars  of  marble  which  ho  erected 
to  commemorate  that  event  are  supposed,  with  great 
reason,  to  have  stood  unnn  the  spots  now  occupied  by 
the  Turkish  castles.  (Herodoltu,  Melpom.  pp.  8.5 — H8.; 
Straho,  vli.  320. ;  Ptolemy,  iil.  11. ;  Pliny,  vi.  I.  &c.) 

BOSSINKY-WITH-T KKVKNA,  abor.  of  England, 
CO.  Cornwall,  hund.  Lesnewth,  par  Tintagel,  'iOii  m.  \V. 
by  S.  London.  Its  area  is  'AM  acres ;  its  pop.  Is  returned 
with  that  of  the  par.,  which,  in  1831,  was  l,U(X>:  lumses, 
210.  It  is  on  a  rugged  exposed  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
the  county,  and  consists  of  two  small  vili.igcs  4  m.  apart. 
There  is  a  town-hall,  now  occupi<'d  as  a  cliarlty  school : 
an  annual  fair  is  hold  the  lirst  Monday  after  lUth  Oct.  It 
claimed  to  b€>  a  Imr.  by  prescription,  and  returned  2  mem. 
to  the  H.of  C,  under  a  charter  of  7  Kdw.  VI.,  till  dis- 
franchised by  the  Keform  .^ct :  the  elective  right  was 
in  burgesses  holding  freehold  property  in  the  Iwr. ;  of 
whom  there  were  24.  The  area  of  the  whole  purish  is 
3 ""J)  acres:  annual  v.ilue  of  property,  in  INI.5,  3,674/. 
The  remains  of  King  Arthur's  thistle  are  on  the  table 
sinnmit  of  a  huge  rock,  protruding  Into  the  sea,  and 
connected,  by  a  n.vr'w  t'tlimus,  Hith  the  rest  of  the 
parish. 

BOSTAN  (RI.)  (an.  Comana),  a  town  of  Turkey  In 
Asia,  Natolia,  |Kich.  Marasrh.  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  in  a  tine  plain,  on  the  Svhoun  (an.  Sanu), 
HO  m.  N.  from  the  bottom  of  the  Iwy  <if  lakendvrcion, 
and  115  m.  .S.  by  W.  SIv.is,  lat.  'M^  N.,  long.  'iCP  26*  K. 
Pop.  8,000  or  9,(lOO.  Mr.  llriico  (/</);>c»irfi>  to  Kinneir'i 
Triireh,  I).  bTiO.).  says  of  Kl  Hostan  that  "  It  has  40  de- 
pendent  villages  in  the  adjacent  plain,  surrounded  with 
nne  trees  and  cultivatetl  fields  and  meadows.  Few  spots 
In  Aula  Minor  olTer  a  sight  more  agreeable.     There  is  a 

f treat  trade  In  wheat,  sold  to  the  Turkmans,  who  earn 
t  even  as  far  as  Aleppo.  \\'hrn  fearful  iil  being  attacked, 
the  luhab.  lay  the  environs  of  the  town  under  water.  It 
has  four  moDques,  one  of  which  is  sup|.  sed  to  be  very 
ancient." 

In  antlnulty  Coman.i  w.is  famous  for  the  worship  of 
MA,  the  taiipadocian  liollpna.  Thepopulnllon  ^ollsi^ted, 
in  a  great  iiegree.  of  si»itlisayers,  priests,  and  slaves  he- 
longing  to  the  high-priest,  and  employed  In  the  service 
of  the  temple.  The  latter,  in  the  time  of  Straho,  are 
•aid  to  have  exeeinied  <i,'KK)  of  both  sexes.  It  received 
a  Human  colony  In  the  reU'u  of  Antoninus  I'ins,  and, 
perhaps,  also,  in  that  of  ( araralla.  (Cramer'i  Aiia 
Mimir.W.  139.). 

BOSTON..!  sea-prrt,  m.-lo.,  .ind  l)or,  of  Knglund,  ro. 
Lincoln,  on  the  \Vltli»v),  '.Kl  m.  N.  I.Dncliin,  and  2H  m. 
S  i;.  Lineoln  ;  lit.  M'  10'  N.,  long  0  2.V  W.  I'cip.,  Iwil, 
ti.'.vM  ;  1M3I.  1 1, '.'40.    Till- town  is  supposed  livtnme,  from 

antli|iilties  found  in  its  nelghliiiiirh I,  to  (lave  iK'en  a 

Itoinitn  statldii,  and  t)i  have  t.(keii  its  name  froni  a  monas- 
tery built  liv  .'^1.  Iliitiilpb,  \.<>.  fi.M.ileiitroyedliv  the  Dani's 
In  870.  Tfiat  It  iM-enme  a  iilare  of  ciiiiticlernlile  nierinn- 
tile  importanre,  after  the  Nnrnianeon'ineHt,  appears  from 
the  fiii't  tli.1t.  Ill  1201,  il«  ns>es<iiient  l<Mtar<U  n  lax  of  a 
fifteenth,  IniiiOHeil  cm  the  ports.  aiiKiiinleil  to  7*"i/.,  while 
that  of  Lonilnn.  the  milv  port  taxed  higher  lliaii  il,  was 
but  M;iii/.  In  I2NI  it  Mitt'eri'il  liy  lire,  ami  in  l'J>i;  by  an 
Iniiiiila'lnn.  I'lider  an  art  <■(  27  IMw.  III.  It  beraine  a 
staple  for  w>Hil,  wooHelli.  leather,  and  lend.  Alioiil  the 
s.ini(>  lime  IM  merrantile  iiro«perily  wa%  inurit  inrrea<«ed 
liy  several  lUnseatle  inerelianl*  selilihg  in  it,  wlin.  Iiow- 
ever,  einlKrnteil  alMiiit  a  reiitiiry  alter,  in  ((iiisiciiirni  c  uf 
H  ipiarrel  with  the  liiunsmeii,  which  terniinateil  In  lilotHl- 
shed.  DiirliiK  the  liilerniedlalr  perioil  Its  shipping 
was  (II  riiiKliternlile  Hint  it  liiriil<hiil  17  >lil|><.  and  3IKI 
men.  timariU  an  ariiiaiiiiiit  tor  Hie  liiva»iiiii  iit  Mrillaiiv, 
and  r.inkiMl  tlie  tuelitli,  a<  til  iiiiiiilierni  irs-.els.  atiMiiirf  the 
av  pvrli  whii'li  were  assesivd  {  but  It  I'cll  ulT  r<i|ildly  alter 
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the  departure  of  the  Hanteatic  merchants.  The  dlii«. 
lution  of  the  monasteries  by  Ilen.VIII.  injtiredthe  town, 
though  compensation,  in  some  degree,  was  made  to  it  by 
a  grant  of  .51 1  acres  of  the  sequestered  lands.  It  after- 
wards suffered  by  the  plague,  and  by  inundations,  to  which 
this  flat  country  was  particularly  liable.  During  the  civil 
wars.  It  was  for  gome  time  the  head-quarters  of  Croin> 
well's  army. 

The  town,  situate  on  the  Witham,  called  by  Leland 
the  Lindit,  about  S  ra.  from  its  mouth,  and  divided  by 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  together  by  an 
iron  bridge,  of  a  single  arch  of  86}  ft.  span,  opened  in 
1807,  consists  of  two  long  streets,  one  on  each  side  the 
stream,  from  each  of  whicli  others  diverge.    It  is  well 
built,  contains  many  good  dwelling-houses  and  shops,  and 
extensive  granaries  and  warehouses :  the  part  within  the 
borough  is  well  paved  and  lighted  under  the  provisions 
of  3  local  act ;  but  these  advantages  are  not  enjoyed  by  a 
small  part,  which  has  extended  itself  into  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Skirbeck.    It  suffers  much  from  the 
want  of  good  water,  that  used  being  rain-water,  collected 
in  cisterns,  or  water  raised  from  pits,  or  the  river.    The 
attempts  made  to  procure  spring-water  liave  been  un- 
successful, though  borings  have  l>een  rarried  to  a  depth 
of  more  than  (iOO  ft.      Its  must  remarkable  building  Ik 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph,  erected  in  I30U.     It  is 
the  largest  church  without  aisles  in  the  kingdom,  living 
■245  ft.  by  98  ft.  within  the  walls.     Its  tower,  300  ft.  high, 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Antwerp,  is  capped  with 
an  octagonal  transparent  lantern,  of  very  lieaulifiil  i-oii- 
Btrurtion,  and  forms  a  remarkable  landmark  on  this  low 
count,  Iwing  visible  at  40  m.  distance.     A  chapel  of  ease 
was  erected  in  IH22.  The  only  tr.ices  of  St.  John's  Church, 
taken  down  about  two  centuries  ago,  are  found  in  its  ce- 
metery, still  used  as  a  place  of  burial.    The  other  places 
of  worship  are  those  of  the  Unitarians,  Wesleyan  New 
Connexion,  and  Primitive  Methmlists,  ficneral  and  Par- 
ticular Baptists,  Indepenaents,  and  Catholics,  h^ach  lias  a 
cliupel,  to  most  of  which  a  Sunday-school  is  attached.  A 
free  grammar-school  was  founded  In  iri44;  Laughtun's, 
for  the  sons  of  poor  freemen,   in   1707  ;   a  blue-ciiat 
school  in  1718,  for  ,30  boys  and  'ii>  girls  ;    and  a  nationni 
British  and    Infant    school,    together  e<lucating  about 
AGO  pupils  of  both  sexes :    there   is  abo  a  dispensary 
and  a  very  handsome  Union  house,  this  being  a  "  union  ' 
under  the  new    Poor   Law.      The  other  inihlic   places 
arc  — three   subscription    libraries,   assembly-rooms  in 
the  market-house,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  pruineiiadi! 
at   Vauxhall    (iardi'ns.      A   wwkly   newspaper  is  alxi 
published.     The  new  municipal  borough  contains  about 
1,100  acres,  3,7nO  houses,  and  a  iMip.  of  1'2,I83.    Sini'it 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Keliirm  Art  the  town  hai 
been  divided  into  2  wards,  and  Is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors.     It  lias  returned  2  mem. 
to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI.     Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Art  the  franchise  was  veiited  in 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  in  the  freemen  who 
rr>jlded  in  and  paid  scot  and  lot  In  the  Ixir.    The  iiiiiiiIiit 
of  houses  charged  with  house-duty  in   I8.'I3  was,  ol  III/. 
and  under  '20/.,  310;  of  20/.  and  under  4(i/.,  161  ;  uf  III/. 
and  onwards,  79  :  total  annu.il  value  of  houses,  .IiI.Ihn/. 
I''or  eli-ctoral  purposes  it  includes  the  whole  parLshet  uf 
Boston  and  SklrlH'ck,  and  the  liainlet  and  fen  ailolniciit 
of  SkirlM-ck  quarter,  extending  in  all  over  7,9'2:i  acres.  lip. 
gistered  electors,  1837-38,749.  It  Is  a  polliiig-pliirel'ortlic 
ro.     There  were  several  guilds,  both  religious  ,ind  civil, 
all  of  which  have  fallen  Into  desuetude  ;  the  hall  of  that 
of  the  lllessed  Virgin  .Mary,  which  was  ime  of  the  iiiii,! 
important,  is  used  by  the  corporation  for  their  niniiici|Ml 
meetings.     Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Irldiiy.    A  court 
leet  tor  the  borough  sits  annually  :    its   princlim!  iluty 
is  to  present  nuisances.     A  court  of  reiord,  which  ilc- 
cides  pleas  In  all  actions,  real,  mixed,  and  personal,  situ 
on  Wednesdays  and  .SalnrilayH.    A  court  of  pie.poii<lrc  ii 
held  at  each  of  the  fairs  \  a  court  oftlie  clerk  of  the  mar- 
ket lias  jinlsillctlon   similar  to  that  In  London;  amis 
court  of  requests  sits  lor  the  recovery  of  debts  iiiiiler  .V, 
Till'  police  coiiHlsts  of  a  chief  and  II  petty  coiiKtaliliii, 
wearing  a  uniform  similar  to  the  Loiiilon  |Nilice.    Thi' 
ga.il,   tlioiigli    siiHIclently  spacious,   is  lll-arr.iii|{i'<l  for 
I  lasHillcalion  ;   all  the  feinali  prisoners,  except  dclitiin, 
iM'ing  coiillned  III  the  same  ward. 

rile  cor|H>ratiiiii  has  no  concern  in  the  management  iil 
the  poor. 

rile  assesftini'iits  to  which  the  iiihabit.ints  are  liahlr. 
are  1.  lloroii»:h  rates;  2.  paving;  3.  lightiiiii  snJ 
wntiiilii;i;  4  a">essitl  taxes;  anil,  .'i.  parochial  takr>. 
The  lollowiiig  klateinent  gives  the  ainiiiiiit  of  ciuli  Itir 
three  rears :  the  lirst  Includes  fines  on  convictions..' 
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182S,  to  8,579/.,  in  1833.  The  ann.  val.  ofreal  prop,  in  the 
borough  in  1815  was  30,403/.;  and  in  1833,  40,774/.  Us  ma- 
nufactures are  mostly  confined  to  sailcloth,  canvass,  and 
sacking ;  there  are  two  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and  tliree 
ship-yards,  with  patent  slips,  where  vessels  of  200  tons 
are  built.  Marliets,  well  supplied  with  poultry  and  seaand 
river  fish,   are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  in 
the  new  market-house,  to  which  a  corn-market  is  at- 
tached ;  fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  on  May  4.  and  5. ; 
for  fat  cattle,  on  Aug.  II. ;  for  horses  atiout  Nov.  IH.  and 
3  days  after ;  and  for  horned  cattle  only  on  Dec.  1 1 . 
Immense  numbers  of  'he  finest  cattle  and  sheep  are  sold 
at  these  fairs,  the  tnvn  being  in  1-hc  centre  of  one  of  the 
richest  grazing  districts  in  the  kingdom.    The  banking 
establishments  are  —  the  National  and  Provincial  Bank 
of  Kngland ;  a  branch  of  the  Stamford,  Spalding,  and 
Boston  Bank ;  with  two  private  banking  houses.     The 
principal  drainages  in  the  vicinity  are  those  of  the  Holland 
fens  made  by  a  cut  of  12  m.  from  the  town  to  Dogdyke, 
near  Tattersall,  by  which  22,000  acres  were  reclaimed ; 
and  the  Wildmore  fens,  41, OOOaci'es,  drained  in  a  similar 
manner.     Owing  to  the  neglect  of  kcegiing  the  river 
clear,  the  trade  fell  off  so  as  to  be  almost  extinct.     In 
1721  vessels  of  2.'iO  tons  could  discharge  at  the  town  ;  in 
1751  sloops  of  0  ft.  draught  could  not  come  up,  except 
,11  springs.    The  drainages,  already  mentioned,  revived 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  river,   and  under  special 
nets  of  parliament,  have  improved  it  so  far  that  vessels  oi 
VXl  tons  come  up  to  town,  whence  the  navigation  is 
continued  to  Lincoln  by  small  steamers  and  barges.    A 
sluice  was  also  erected  to  retain  the  water  above  the 
town  ;  but,  owing  to  the  scanty  supply  in  the  upper  part, 
It  can  seldam  be  opened  for  scouring  and  deepening  the 
river,  as  was  intended.   The  navigation  to  Lincoln  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Fossdyke  Canal  to  the  Trent,  at  Torksey, 
and  thence,  either  b^  still  water  or  river  navigation,  to 
(i»insborough,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  thus  opening  a 
vent  for  the  export  of  the  manufactures  of  the  midland 
counties.     The  foreign  trade  is  cliiefiy  confined  to  the 
importation  from  the  Baltic  of  timber,  hemp,  tar,  pitch, 
and  iron.    The  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
oat.<,  wool,  and  woad,  of  which  large  quantities  are  grown 
ill  tlie  neighlmurhooil,  the  return  cargoes  consisting  of 
ccal  and  manufactured  goods.     There  is  a  good  custom. 
hou«e,  and  a  pilot  establishment  of  a  master  and  12  pilots. 
Kxteiisive  powers  are  vested  in  the  mayor  and  burgesses 
liy  two  local  acts  for  improving  the  port  anil  harbour, 
under  which  they  are  empowered   to  collect  tonnage, 
nharragc,  and  iastagc,  from  vessels  that  enter ;  the  re- 
ceipts to  be  applini  to  Its  Improvement.     They  are  also 
empowered  to  make  bye-laws,  to  which  ail  vessels  are  to 
lie  siiliject.     The  expenditure,  under  these  acts,  for  21 
years,  commencing  IMI2-I3,  was  HH,4'>(l/.     The  fund  was 
involved  in  a  considerable  delit,  now  in  process  of  li- 
quidation, a  considerable  portion  <if  which  was   con. 
tr.'u'teil  on  account  of  the   works,  planned  a'ld  carr''  d 
on  under  tlie  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Uennie,  and  hit 
tun,  Sir  Joliii  Kennie,  chiefly  cun8*<tlng  of  a  cut,  com- 
menced in  \H-2H,  about  I  ni.  long,  and  3  in.  from  Boston. 
Its  execution  was  extremely  dilHcult,  as  it  was  carried 
Ihruiigii  a  sliifling  sand  ;  but  it  has  proved  very  benellcial 
Inith  In  deepening  the  harbimr  and  draining  the  country. 
Aiiollier  cut  at  tlie  town,  with  a  wall  from  the  liridgn  to 
lliei|ii,iy,  has  since lieen  executed  on  .in  effective  plan,  by 
the  c(ir|ioration.     I'art  of  the  port  dues  are  I'ollected  at 
SpalillnK  and  at  VVaintteet,  to  each  of  which  the  Jurisilic- 
tliinol  (lie  corporation  extends.  The  former,  a  river  port, 
is  >iliiale  on  the  Welland,  which  unites  with  the  lestiiary 
III'  the  \\  itiiain,  at  the  Scalp.     Its  inhabitants  complain 
III'  the  heavv  duties  imposed  on  llieni,  for  no  advantage 
Imt  that  of  the  lieacons  and  liunys  below  the  Scalp.     The 
liillnwliig  table  sliiius  the  statu   uf  the  shipping  trade 
during  a  period  of  7  years. 
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I  Dufdiilf't  Hi$l.  <\f  Kmhnnkinn  and  Draining  ;  SMf't 

iiiit,ti,rr  iif  I.inniln  ,■  Thomfiion'f  lliilurif  (f  Ihistim  ; 
llrilhm't  HnKilK'iiifh.np.  ,-  Miiniriixil  Hip.;  tiuuniliiry 
Hi'lt. ;  Si-ssiinittI  l*n}h'rs. ) 

llnsiiiN,  a  iiiarll.  rllv  nf  the  I'liiteil  Slnlis,  the 
prim  iji.il  |iliiie  In  New  ll'iiul.inil,  iiiiil  llie  cup,  of  M:i»»,i- 
thuicits ,  uii  a  iinull  pcuiiitulu  at  the  boltuiii  uf  Massa- 
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isthmus,  called  Boston  Neck,  210  m,  N.E.  New  York; 
lat.  42°  21'  N.,  long,  71°  5*  W.  Pop.  in  1820,.43,298,  in 
1837, 80,325 ;  but  including  the  suburbs  of  Charleston,  on 
the  N.,  and  Dorchester  on  the  S.,  with  each  of  which 
Boston  communicates  by  bridges,  and  that  of  B.  Boston, 
on  an  Island,  with  which  an  intercourse  is  kept  up  by 
steam  ferry-boats,  its  pop.  may  bo  estimated  at  above 
105,000. 

The  bay,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  studded  with  nu- 
merous small  Islands,  which  protect  the  harbour  from 
the  winds,  and  afford  convenient  situations  for  forts  com. 
manding  the  approaches  to  the  city  by  water.  The  har- 
bour is  excellent,  being  of  great  size,  with  water  sufB- 
cient  to  admit  the  largest  ships,  and  so  completely  land- 
locked, that  the  vessels  in  it  are  almost  a^  secure  as  if 
tliey  were  in  dock.  At  the  outer  entrance  to  the  bay 
is  a  lighthouse,  65  ft.  high,  with  a  revolving  light. 
The  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  great  length,  con- 
necting the  city  with  its  adjacent  suburbs  and  the  con- 
tinent, are  all  of  wood ;  but  it  iS  joined  by  a  causeway 
of  earth  to  Brooklyn,  and  the  W.  Avenue,  as  it  is  called, 
leading  across  the  bay  to  Itoxbury,  is  also  of  eiurth,  but  is 
partly  only  artificial,  being  fenced  on  each  side  by  walls  of 
stone.  This  avenue  serves  the  double  purpose  01*^3  bridge 
and  a  dam,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  cross  dam  of  a 
similar  construction,  forms  two  large  basins ;  one  of 
which  being  filled  with  every  flood,  and  the  other  emptied 
with  every  ebb  tide,  a  perpetual  current  for  the  use  of 
mills,  &c,  is  established.  The  wharfs  are  very  extensive: 
the  Long  Wharf  is  l,('>50ft.  in  length,  by  200  ft.  wide, 
and  contains  76  large  warehouses  ;  the  Central  Wharf  is 
1,250  ft.  long,  by  LV)  ft,  wide  ;  and  there  are  others  nearly 
as  extensive.  The  wharfs,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of 
the  city,  have  been  built  on  sites  formed  by  raising  ground 
originally  covered  by  the  tide.  Most  of'^the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooketl ;  but  the  liouses,  which  are  generally 
of  brick,  though  many  of  them  are  of  granite  and  sienite, 
are  large  and  well-built.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  state-house ;  en.  court-house  ;  the  Kaneuil  hall, 
in  which  public  meetings  and  public  assemblies  are  held ; 
the  Mass.ichusetts  General  llospital  ;  and  the  market- 
house.  The  State-house,  a  brick  building,  fronts  the 
common,  a  flue  park  of  7.'i  acres,  and  the  principal  pub 
lie  square  in  the  city,  of  which  it  occupies  the  most  eic- 
vatiHl  part,  ICO  ft.  above  the  bay.  The  market-house  is 
a  handsome  granite  ctlifice,  two  stories  high,  540  ft.  In 
in  length,  and  50  ft.  wide  \  the  court-liouse  is  also  of 
granite,  176  ft.  long,  57  ft,  hlgli.  and  'iA  ft.  wide,  adorned 
with  massive  Doric  porticos.  The  gencri.l  hospital  Is  a 
handsome  granite  hullding,  surrounded  by  o|>en  grounds  of 
four  acres  in  extent^  'I'reinont-house,  the  front  of  w  hich 
is  built  of  grey  sienite,  in  the  Doric  order,  and  several  of 
the  bank  biiirdings,  are  rendered  deserving  of  notice  by 
their  architecture.  There  are  ,il)ove  .'iOchurches,  two  the- 
atres, an  odeon,  \c, ;  an  eye  and  ear  inlirinary;  with  houses 
of  industry,  reformation  and  correction;  a  county  gaol,  &c. 
Boston,  with  the  small  town  of  Chelsea,  constitutes  the 
county  of  Siifliilk,  which  is  represented  in  the  senate  of 
the  state  by  six  senators.  The  city  is  divided  into  I'i 
wards  !  tile  niiinicipal  goveriiimnt  Is  vested  In  a  mayor, 
H  aldermen,  and  a  common  cmunil  of  48  membt^rs, 
all  of  whom  are  cliosen  annually  by  the  citiiens.  There 
is  a  police  court  of  three  jinfic'es.'lor  the  trial  of  minor 
oll'ences,  and  the  examination  of  criminal  charges ;  as 
well  as  a  niiinlclpal  court,  lielil  by  a  single  judge,  with 
jurisdiction  in  all  eiliniiial  causes  not  e.ipital.  'I'he  annual 
expenditure  of  the  city  amounts  to  alioiit  IIOO.OIIO  dollars. 

Boston  is  conneeted  with  the  interior  iHith  by  ca- 
nals, railways,  and  river  navlgalliiii ;  and  she  has  a 
very  extensive  trade  both  with  foreign  countries  and 
also  Willi  the  S,  suites  of  the  I'niiin.  She  is  wholly 
indebted  lo  tlie  latter,  anil  principally  to  New  York, 
Maryland,  ami  I'eiinsylvaiiia,  lor  supplies  of  Hour  and 
wheat,  .iiid  lor  large  quantities  of  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  other  grain  ;  as  well  as  for  cotton,  toliaero,  rice, 
staves,  coal,  *c,  (»l  these,  the  Imports  of  flour  amount, 
at  an  average,  to  alMiut  4<!0,(KIII  barrels  a  year  ;  all  sorts 
of  grain  to  alioiit  2,(I1KI,IKI0  hiishels  ;  cotton  00,000  Imies  : 
staves  3.IHMI.0I.II ;  coal  I.'<(I,IKWI  tons,  &c.  Her  returns 
are  made  partly  in  native  raw  produce,  as  lieef,  pork, 
lard,  Ac.  :  partly  in  the  prmliiee  of  her  manufacturing 
iniluslry  in  wiiicli  Massachusetts  is  decidedly  superior 
to  every  oilier  state  In  the  I'lilon  ;  and  partly  in  the 
produce  of  her  lisherles  and  foreign  trade.  At  an 
average,  she  i.ends  annually  to  the  S.  states  48,tK)0  barrels 
beef  and  |iork ;  I7ll,0<l0  barrels  mackerel,  herrings, 
and  other  fish  ;  2<i.lMI0  cwt.  dried  and  smoked  llsVi  i 
3,.'i<MMNKI  pairs  of  Ihiots  and  shoes  j  tKKMMlO  bundles  of 
paper ;  besides  a  very  large  amount  of  cotton  and 
woollen  munufactnretl  goods,  hardware,  (Urnlture,  cord- 
age,  Ac. ;  so  as,  in  fact,  to  leave  a  large  balance  in  her 
faioiir.  Her  exports  lo  torelgu  stales  consist  prliici- 
)ially  111' the  same  arlli  le«  she  sends  to  the  S.  sl.ites ;  hut 
she  alMi  te-ex|>orls  a  large  ainoiiiit  of  the  foreign  produce 
she  bill  prevliiiisly  inipnileil.  Her  imports  from  foreign 
countrits   cuiisii.t  priiiiliinllv  nf  cuttuu,  woollen,   and 
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lilk  goods ;  hnrdware ;  sugar,  ten,  cofTee,  wines,  and 
brandy,  indigo  ami  otiier  dye  stuflTs,  spices,  &c.  During 
tlie  vear  elided  30tli  Sept.  1837,  tlic  value  of  the  foreign 
produce  imported  into  tlic  state  of  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  19,084,608  dollars ;  whereas  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  native  produce,  during  the  same  year, 
only  amounted  to  4,S7I,<)U1  clollars,  and  of  native  and 
foreign  together,  to  <.),72H,1U0  dollars.  This  balance,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  always  exists  against  Boston  in 
her  trade  with  foreign  countries ;  and  is  met  by  bills 
drawn  on  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  S.  ports 
which  are  uniformly  and  'argely  indebted  to  Boston. 

There  l>elonged  to  Boston,  on  the  3Uth  .Sept.  1837. 
301,oa5  tons  shipping,  being  a  larger  amount  than  be- 
longed to  any  other  American  port,  excepting  New 
York.  Of  this  shipping.  .03, 2*10  tons  were  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade;  l.'i.CM?  tons  in  tlic  mackerel  fishery  ; 
and  4,300  tons  in  the  cod  lishiTy.  During  I8;<8  there 
entered  the  port  1,313  ships  from  foreign  ports,  of  which 
831  were  American,  and  4iil  Britisii ;  the  arrivals  coast- 
wise during  the  same  year  were  4,018.  Of  tlie  foreign 
arrivals  in  1838.  .'i38  were  from  Britisii  .America,  234  from 
Cuba,l  1 1  fromGreatBritaiii.  UN  from  the  N.of  Europe,&c. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  banking  and  in- 
Durance  companies  in  the  city;  and  busiuess  is  trans- 
acted with  facility  and  despatch. 

Boston  has  always  been  favourably  distinguished,  by 
her  attention  to  education  and  literature.  The  North 
American  Keview  and  other  valuable  works  are  published 
here.  Harvard  University  is  established  about  3  m.  from 
the  city,  which  contains  its  medical  dcpartinoiit.  It  has 
also  a  Latin  and  a  high  school ;  numerous  |)ublic  grammar 
and  writing  schools,  in  which  arithmetic,  geography,  an<l 
history  are  taught ;  many  primary  schools,  and  an  African 
school ;  all  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  a  school 
committee,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  12 
other  members,  elected  annually.  It  had,  in  all,  in  1837, 
Si  public  schools,  attended  by  an  average  number  of  0.080 
pupils,  besides  many  private  schools  fur  children  of  botli 
lexes.  There  isalsoaii  Athenieum,  with  a  library  of  30,(KK) 
vols,,  a  picture  gallery,  public  hall  for  lectures,  &c.  The 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  founded  in  1833,  is 
said  to  be  extremely  well  managed.  Tlie  American  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  llisturical  and  Natural  His- 
tory S(H-ieties,  are  amongst  its  learned  assuciatiuiis :  it  has 
also  a  humane  society,  orphan  asylums,  :uui  numerous 
other  charitable  establiAhments.  Many  daily,  tri-weckly, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  other  periodical  journals,  are  pub- 
lished. 

Boston  was  founded  in  1030,  and  so  named  from  the 
town  in  Kngiand  prevluusly  described,  wlienco  many  of 
Its  inhabitants  had  emigrated.  Thruughimt  the  whole 
periml  of  its  iiistory,  its  iiiiiab.  have  disiiiayed  great 
energy  in  asserting  popular  riglits,  and  touk  tne  lead  in 
opposing  the  taxation  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
reign  of  Cieorge  III. ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  port 
of  Boston  was  closed,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1774. 
A  British  garrison  wiu  also  stationed  in  tlie  city,  but 
being  lM'siege<l  by  the  American  army  in  l77'i-70.  the 
British  were  at  last  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Bostcm  Is  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Benj.  Franklin,  who  was  Ixirn  here  on 
the  0th  of  January,  1700.  (Miirrtiy't  Kncycl.  nflirag., 
American  ed.,  ill!  47",  470.  ;  (Ufli'iiU  J'iijhti,  fiublit/icd 
by  Congrrss,  Ar. ) 

BOSWOKTII  (MABKKT).  a  par.  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Leicester,  bund.  Sparkenlioe.  Areaof  par.  8,040 
acres.  I'op.  of  nar.,  1821,2,077;  IKll,  2,.03O  ;  ofthe  town 
only,  1 ,040.  This  neat  little  town  is  on  an  eminence,  in  tlie 
centre  of  a  IV'rtiie  liistrict,  O.'V  in.  N.W.  by  N.  London.  It 
has  a  well  eniUiued  graininar-schnol,  in  wliicli  Dr.  John- 
son was  once  an  usher  ;  but  its  property,  alM)ve7(KP/.  a  year, 
has  lieeii  the  subje<'t  of  a  long  chancery  suit.  It  has  2  fel- 
Inwshtps  and  4  ichdiarships  in  h'.inaniiel,  t'ambr.  There 
are  2  cattle  fairs  held  annually.  May  8.  and  July  10. 
The  Ashby  (anal  passes  within  a  mile,  and  iiinveys  coals, 
ike.  The  knitting  of  wi>rsle(i  stockings  employs  many  per- 
sons in  tlie  town  and  neighboiirhocHl.  It  is  tlie  central 
town  of  a  iioor  law  union  of  28  parishes  ,  has  2  guar- 
dians, and  its  average  annual  pmir-rates  are  70.V. 

Tlie  decisive  battle  between  Kichard  III.  and  the  Karl 
<>(  Klchinond,  alterwards  Henry  VII..  In  whicii  tlie 
former  lost  his  crown  and  his  life,  and  which  terminated 
the  Irmg-coiitinned  struggle  iH'twi'en  the  hoiisis  iif  York 
and  Lancaster,  takes  Its  name  from  tliis  town,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  wliich  it  took  place,  on  the  22il  of  .AuKUst  Un.'i. 
Ill  the  liattle-tieid  Is  a  well,  iianieil  I'runi  Kiiliani  III., 
with  an  Inscription  by  the  late  Dr.  I'arr ;  and  an  eleva- 
tion, calle<l  Crown  Hill,  wlicre  Lord  .Slanicy  is  said  to 
have  jilaced  KIchard's  crown  on  tlie  I  arl  of  Itiiiiniond's 
Jiead.  {S'uhdI't  l.riiYitiiKh.  ;  llultuna  lioaiiill  J'litil.) 
IIOHZKA,  a  town  of  Syria,  lormerly  the  in.  of  the 
Auranltes;  Ml  in.  S.  Damascus,  80  m. '.N'.I'..  Jeiiisaleni ; 
lat.  3'J:-'  40'  N.,  long.  3)W  M>'  K.  I'liough  now  almost  de- 
■crted,  the  ruins  are  extensive  and  magnilicent  :  tlii' 
principal  of  these,  or  at  hast  the  ino-l  sitired.  in  Mo. 
nammedan  eiliinatl'Hi,  is  the  Dilr-Iloliaira  (House  of 
Buhitira),  iu  called  Iroin  being  cuiisecratcJ  to  a  monk  of 
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that  name,  who  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  sacred 
character  of  Mohammed,  when  the  prophet,  in  his  13th 
year,  visited  Syria  with  his  uncle.  The  great  mosque, 
a  very  ancient  temple,  a  triumphal  arch,  a  castle  of  great  - 
strength,  remnants  of  the  city  walls,  and  a  reservoir  500 
ft.  long,  300  wide,  and  20  deep,  are  among  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  whole  town 
and  its  environs  are  covered  with  pillars  and  other  rulni 
of  the  finest  workmanship.  Boszra  is  very  ancient: 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings  as  one  of  the 
cities  which  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan, 
gave  to  the  Lcvites  (Josh.  xxi.  27.).  At  this  time,  and 
for  ages  subsequently,  it  was  celebrated  for  its  vineyards, 
which  are  commemorated  on  the  Greek  medals  of 
Ktktyict  Bi>rT(y,t,  but  of  these  no  vestige  now  remains. 
After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  It  was  an  arch- 
bishop's see,  with  10  bishoprics  under  its  jurisdictinn. 
Its  strong  castle  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  between 
whom  and  the  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem  it  several  times 
changed  masters,  and  under  Baldwin  IV.,  A.n.  1180,  it 
was  entirely  ruined  and  depopulated.  (.Abul-Fcda,  Fit. 
Mah.  c.  4.  ;  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  SI.  09.;  Ailrichomhis,  Ter. 
Sanc.79,  80. ;  llurckhardt,  Trai:  Syr.  pp.  224— 2.36.). 

BOTANY  BAY.  See  Alstiialu  and  New  South 
Wales. 

BOTHNIA  (GULPH  OF),  the  N.arm  of  the  Baltic, 
which  see. 

BOTHWELL,  a  jiar.  and  village  of  Scotland,  county 
Lanark,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Clyde.  The  village  lius 
on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Hamilton,  8  m.  E.  of  the 
former,  and  3  N.W.  of  the  latter.  About  I  m.  farther 
on  towards  the  S.E.,  the  road  to  Hamilton  is  carried  over 
the  Clyde  by  Botliuell-brldge,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  memorable  events  in  Scottish  history.  The  cove- 
niuUers,  to  the  number  of  4,(K)0  or  5,000,  liaving  taken 
possesion  of  the  bridge,  then   much  niurrower  than  nt 

E resent,  were  attacked,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1079,  the 
ridge  forced,  and  tlieir  army  totally  routed  by  tlio 
royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  (I./iiH/f's 
Scotland,  iv.  104.)  Near  the  village  is  tlie  magiiiiiiciit 
ruin  of  Botliwell  Castle,  once  an  important  Scottish 
fortress.     Tlie  par.  is  well  wooded  and  well  cultivated. 

BOTZEN,  or  BOLZANO  (an.  7'on»  X)r««i),  a  town 
of  the  Austrian  states,  Tyrol,  cap.  circ.  in  a  iilcasant, 
well-sheltered  valley,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elsaili  and 
Talfer,  a  little  above  where  their  united  waters  fall  into 
the  Adige,  30m.  N.N.E.  Trent.  Pop.  0,(K)O.  It  is  a 
tiiriving,  well-built  town,  in  the  Italian  style;  has  a 
castle,  several  convents,  a  college,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  silk  stockings,  &c.  A  strung  dyke  of  masonry, 
nearly  2  m.  in  length,  and  in  parts  21  R.  thick,  has  lieeu 
constructed  to  defend  the  town  from  the  irruptions  of  a 
neighbouring  inountidu  torrent.  Being  intersected  hy 
high  roads  leading  to  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
Ilotzen  has  an  extensive  transit  trade.  It  is  also  cele- 
brated fur  its  fairs,  coininencing  the  18th  March,  Mlh 
June,  Olh  September,  and  30tli  November,  continuing 
each  14  days,  which  are  atti'iided  by  a  great  concourse  of 
l-'rench,  (iernians,  and  Italians.  "  Tiiough  still  in  (ier- 
mau)^,  the  appro.uii  to  Italy  has  become  perceptihle.  in 
the  falling  ofT  uf  cleanliness,  the  use  of  the  Itali.an  l.iii- 
guage,  wliich  now  Ix'gins  to  be  spoken,  tlie  southern 
vegetation,  and  the  change  uf  the  climate."  (ilurrnii.) 
The  country  round  produces  excellent  wine,  and  frilits 
In  abundance.  Botzen  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  uf 
the  ancient  Human  citadel.  Puna  J)ru$i. 

BOUCIIAIN,  a  fortilied  town  of  I'rance.  diy.  du  N(jrd, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Scheldt,  by  wiiicli  it  is  Intcrsednl, 
12  m.  S.E.  Doiiai.  I'op.  1.148.  The  fortlHcatiuiis  are 
of  very  considerable  streiiglh,  and  the  adjacent  ((uinirv 
mav  lie  laid  under  water.  I'he  Duke  of  MarlborcMiKfi 
took  It  in  171 1,  after  a  memorable  siege  ;  but,  liehig  re- 
taken liy  Marshal  Villars  in  the  fidlowing  year,  it  » a) 
filially  ceded  to  I'rance  at  the  treaty  of  L'trecht.  It  Kai 
one  of  tlie  frontier  iurtretses  occupied  by  the  allies  after 
the  peace  of  I8i.t. 

BOIICIIE.S-DU.KIIONK,  a  marit.  dep.  H.  of  I  r.mT, 
situated,  as  its  name  Implies,  at  the  mouths  of  the  lllniiii'. 
It  is  bounded  K.  by  the  dep.  of  the  Var  ;  N.  and  \V.  Iiv 
the  Durance.  Uliime,  and  the  W.arin  of  the  latter,  hIiIiIi 
separate  It  from  the  depts.  of  Vaurluse  and  (lard;  anl 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Area,  512,'C.ll  hectares.  I'lip. 
%2.32.t.  Noil  and  surface  very  various,  but  the  tiirincr  Is 
generally  inlerior.  The  last  oll'sets  friiin  thi'  inariliiiii< 
Alps  occupy  the  K.  parts  of  the  dep.  ;  but  they  are  nut 
remarkable  either  for  tlii'lr  height  or  appearanie.  Tin.' 
Iiigliest  suniMiit,  that  of  St.  Victoire,  Is  1,(142  in(ti('< 
(:i,42n  ft.)  abon-  tlie  sea.  The  plain  of  Le  (ran  ami  lli« 
isle  cd  Camargues,  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  surfaci' 
Tlie  first  is  of  great  extent,  stretching  from  Aries  In  llii; 
lagoon  of  Berre.      It    has  very   little    vegetalile  iiiiiulil, 

and  is  rorined  principally  of  Hints  and  other  sinall  si i; 

during  winter  It  lurnishes  pasture  to  large  Hocks  oIiIktii 
and  floats;  the  former  being  driven  in  suininer,  uliiii  it 
is  and  and  waste,  to  the  mountains.  It  Is  siippiisisl  by 
many  that  this  plain  was  formerly  a  gulph  of  the  sia, siij 
various  ciicutnstancet  cuuspirc  to  itrviigthcn  tlie  iu|i- 
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nosltton.  The  island  of  Camarguea  Is  the  delta  or  alluvial 
laiiii  lying  between  the  E.  and  W.  arms  of  the  Khonc, 
and  Is  nartly  cultivated  and  lo  pasture,  and  partly 
occupiea  by  marshes  and  lagoon^.  The  latter,  indeed, 
make  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  dep.  The 
principal  are  the  lagoon  of  Vulcarrls  in  the  island  of 
Camargues,  and  that  of  Berre  or  Martha,  12  m.  N.W. 
Marseilles.  They  and  the  contiguous  marshes  occupy 
a  great  extent  of  land,  and  In  summer  are  very  unhealthy. 
Principal  rivers,  Rhone  and  Durance  ;  the  latter  rushes 
along  with  great  violence,  frequently  overflowing  its 
hanks,  and  causing  great  damag.;.  There  are  also  some 
smaller  rivers,  and  the  department  is  intcrsertcd  by  sevural 
canals.  Climate  generally  hot  and  dry,  and  the  country 
in  summer  has  a  barren,  parched  appearance.  Agricul- 
ture bad,  a  consequence  ascribable,  partly  to  the  minute 
division  of  property,  and  the  attachment  of  the  little 
proprietors  to  routine  practices ;  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  the 
m')initainous  parts  in  the  K.  and  N.E.  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  spade  husbandry ;  in  the  S.  and  N.  W.,  mules  are 
wnployod  in  ftelil  labour,  and  horses  In  the  W.  and  the 
island  of  Camargues.  Tlie  produce  of  com  is  insutiicient 
for  the  consumptiim ;  but  the  produce  of  wine  is  esti 
mated  at  ab(mt  N20,0()0  licctolltres,  leaving  a  large  surplus 
for  exportation.  Tlie  produce  of  silk  in  1835  was 
estimatc<l  at  about  ;{30,0(M)  kilug.  Olives  are  largely 
cultivated  ;  and  the  gathering  of  kermes  continues  to  be 
a  good  deal  attended  to.  The  dried  fruits  of  the  dep. 
an'  murli  esteemed.  Horses  and  cattle  are  few  In  number, 
and  not  of  good  quality.  The  great  wealth  of  the  dep. 
,"H>nsists  in  its  sheep,  of  w'hich  it  possesses  about  800,000. 
From  400,(100  to  .WO.OOO  of  these  sheep  are  annually 
driven,  about  the  beginning  of  spring,  to  the  mountains 
of  the  Drome,  the  Berre,  and  the  high  and  low  Alps, 
where  they  are  depastured  during  the  summer.  When 
the  period  for  settmg  out  arrives,  several  proprietors  join 
ttieir  Hocks  together,  to  the  number  sometime!!  of  S.^OOO ! 
Previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  migratory  flocks  en- 
joyed privileges  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  .V^ito 
in  .Spain,  but  they  were  then  abolished.  The  lagoons 
art  resorted  to  in  winter  by  myriads  of  aquatic  fowl ; 
wli.ch,  when  the  frost  sets  in,  are  taken  in  vast  num- 
bers. Minerals,  of  little  importance.  There  are 
brine  springs,  and  salt  is  miulc  in  several  places.  This  Is 
more  of  a  commercial  than  of  a  mnnul'acturing  dep. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  fabrics  of  soap  and  iNudc 
fiictice,  hosiery,  sugar  reiineries,  some  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  corul-works,  nll-uiills, 
and  silk  filatures,  with  distilleries,  tanneries,  ^c, 
manufat'tures  are  of  little  importance.  The  commerce 
of  the  dep.  is,  however,  very  extensive,  Marseilles  haviug 
hern  for  several  years  past  .it  the  head  of  the  commercial 
<itii's  of  France.  (Sec  Marseilles.)  The  herring  and 
anrhovy  fisheries  are  extensively  carried  on.  Principal 
towns,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Alx,  Tarrascim,  Aubagne,  kc. 
I'uWic  revenue  In  1«SI,  39,2(ili,8fi4fr., of  which  thecustonis 
prodHcot  i.S.slS.OOO  IV.  The  dep.  sends  6  mem.  to  the 
('liainhi'r  of  Deputies,  is  divhied  into  'A  arrnnds.,  and  has 
.-.hove  2,.'iOn  electors.  (Fiench  OJflcial  Tables t  Hugo, 
I'inncr  I'ittorfsque,  art.  Bouches-Uu- R/wnes  Diet,  (ilu- 
Xlrt/lAlylli',  .Sf.) 

HOI  IN,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  France,  between 
the  dcpts.  of  Loire  Infcrieure  iind  I.a  Venii<'e,  belonging 
to  the  latter,  frimi  which  It  is  se|i,irnted  by  a  narrow 
I'Imniiel.  It  is  of  a  trlang\ilar  shape,  low  and  marshy. 
.\ria,  ^  sq.  leagues.  I'on.  2,700.  It  iirodnces  corn  and 
(Mttle,  but  especially  salt,  obtained  In  large  quantities 
from  the  salt  marshes  tha*  8urinun<l  'he  village  of  BouIn, 
ill  tlie  centre  of  toe  island.  Accordii  g  to  some  histo- 
riiiin.  It  W.1S  here,  In  H'iO,  th.1t  the  iNormans  m.ido  their 
(irtt  descent  (»n  the  co,i«t  of  France.  (Hugo,  art.  /Vn- 
rii'f  ;  Dkt.lrfniirnpliiijne.) 

IIOll.or.NK,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  BOU- 
I.OtiNK-.Sl'H-MF.K,  a  sea-port  Uiwn  of  France,  df'p. 
I'll*  (lu  Calais,  cap.  arrond,,  on  the  I.i.ine,  near  where  it 
fills  Int.)  the  Kngllsh  Channel.  20  m,  .S.S.  W.  Calais ;  lat. 
WI'WMl"  W.,lo«g.  l*'3fi'.W'K.  I'op.  2.V732.  It  is  dl- 
viilnl  Into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The  former  is 
pretty  well  built,  but  is  Irregularly  laid  nut.  It  has  two 
M|ii,iri'a,  ornamented  with  fountains,  and  contains  the 
viithrclral,  the  ancient  episroiial  palace,  the  Hcitel  de 
Villc,  luid  the  courts  of  justice.  It  also  contains  the 
h.MKp  where  I.c  Sagi»,  the  immortal  author  of  Gil  Bias, 
ilvcil  and  died.  The  fortifications,  by  which  the  upper 
li.wii  was  formerly  defended,  have  been  mostly  demo- 
lished, the  old  c.utle  and  the  walls  only  remaining.  The 
rampiirls  have  been  planted  with  trees,  ami  afTord  a  de- 
lilihtful  promen.ide,  commanding  a  view  that  extends  to 
till'  coasts  of  Kngland,  which  are  distinctly  visible.  The 
lower,  or  new  town,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
ami  Is  intersected  by  the  Mane :  it  Is  the  most  populous, 
most  cominerrlal,  and  best  built.  It  Is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  has  several  public  huildlngs,  among  which  may 
bi'  speilHed  the  baths,  the  general  hospital,  founiled  in 
Ki'iS.  the  hnrrarki,  a  public  library  cnntalnlng  'i'i,00() 
volumes,  a  theatre, ftc.  A  magniflrcnt  column,  dedicated 
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by  the  grand  army  collected  heroin  1805to  Napoleon,  but 
not  finished  till  1821,  stands  on  a  hill  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  town  :  it  is  crowned  by  a  gallery  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  and  is  ICA  ft.  high.  The  harbour,  which  wat 
formerly  dry  at  low  water,  and  nearly  shut  up  by  the  bar 
at  the  river  8  mouth,  hai  been  vastly  improved,  though  it 
still  labours  under  a  deficiency  of  water.  It  it  formed  of 
two  large  basins,  connected  by  a  quay.  Ships  may  an- 
chor at  from  ^  to  {  m.  olf  the  harbour,  in  from  6  to  9 
fathoms.  Boulogne  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has  societies  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  arts,  and  sciences ;  a  museum  of  an- 
tiquities .mil  natural  history ;  a  free  school  for  naviga- 
tion, &c. ;  with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  atufrs, 
sailcloth,  earthenware,  and  bottle-glass ;  and  tanneries, 
rope-works,  tile-works,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  trade  ii 
carried  on  from  the  town,  and  the  herring,  mackerel, 
and  cod  fisheries,  all  vigorously  prosecuted.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  quantities  of  fish  that  are  constantly 
being  sent  to  Paris,  the  supply  in  the  town  is  alwayn 
abundant  and  cheap, 

Boulogne  has  been  much  resorted  to  since  the  peaca 
by  English  visiters  and  families,  and  many  of  the  latter 
have  made  it  a  permanent  residence.  A  constant  com- 
munication Is  kept  up  with  London,  Brighton,  and 
Dover,  by  means  of  steam-packets  ;  and  the  route  from 
London  to  Paris  by  Boulogne  is  now  frequently  preferred 
to  that  by  Calais.  \\\  consequence  of  this  influx  of 
English  visiters  and  residents,  the  pnpiil.ition  of  the 
town  has  nearly  doubled  since  181,'),  and  it  has  now  much 
of  the  appearance  of  an  li^nglish  town.  Numerous  board- 
ing-schools have  been  opened,  and  balls,  horse-races,  &c., 
have  been  established  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  the  English.  In  1837,  'JSififM  passengers  entered,  and 
30,'il7  left,  Boulogne. 

Boulogne  is  aplace  of  great  antiquity.  During  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  it  bore  successively  the  namei 
of  CJeson'ariim  Kavnle,  and  liononia,  whence  its  mo- 
dern name  is  derived.  During  the  middle  ages,  and  in 
more  modern  times,  it  has  undergone  many  vTclssitudea, 
having  been  frequently  besieged  and  taken.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  century  ft  rose  into  great  celebrity,  from 
Napoleon  having  collected  a  large  flutilla  in  its  port,  and 
made  it  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  avowedly  intended 
to  invade  EngUmd.  (Hugo,  art.  Pas  du  Calais  i  JPriv. 
Information.) 

BortonNB,  a  vil.  of  France,  dep.  Seine,  between  tha 
Seine  and  the  wood  of  Boulogne,  4  m.  W.  Paris.  Pop. 
0,1110.  The  vil.  Is  handsome:  the  adjoining  wood  Is,  In 
the  fine  season,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  Parisian 
fashionables.  The  Chateau  de  Madrid,  in  thU  wood, 
built  by  I'rancis  I.,  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Louii 
XVI. ;  and  only  a  small  part  now  remains  of  the  CA<1- 
leau  de  la  Muelle,  some  time  occupied  by  Louis  XV. 

BOURBON  (ISLB  OF),  an  island  belonging  to 
France,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  20"  50',  and 
21"  24'  S.,  being  OO  m.  W.S.W.  tlie  Island  of  Mauritius, 
and  440  m.  K.  RIadagascar.  Shape  oval  (  greatest  length, 
N.W.  to  S.K.,  40m. ;  greatest  breadth,  27  m. :  area  near 
900  sq.  m.  (23l,,ViO  hectares).  Pop.(1836)  106,099.  It  ii 
geologically  formed  by  two  systems  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, one  at  either  extremity  :  the  central  point  of  tho 
most  northerly  system,  the  Piton  det  Heicet,  the  highest 
summit  In  the  island,  is  3,|.'i0  metres,  or  10,3.%  (t.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  the  highest  point  of  the  southerly 
system  is  tho  Piton  de  Fonrnaise,  an  active  volcano, 
7,218  ft.  in  height.  Those  two  volcanic  centres  are 
connected  hv  a  chain  of  mountains  running  N.  and  S., 
which  divides  the  island  Into  two  parts,  that  on  the  E. 
side  being  called  tho  windward,  and  that  on  the  W.  the 
leew.ird  division  (Parties  du  Vent  and  sous  le  t'ent), 
inconsequence  of  the  prevailing  winds  In  Bourbon  being 
from  K .  to  S.  There  are  no  plains  of  any  siie :  although 
the  island  is  watered  by  many  small  rivers,  none  of 
which  are  navigable :  there  are  several  lakes,  one  oc- 
cupying an  extent  of  about  40  acres.  The  shores  are 
not  generally  high  ;  but  the  island  has  no  safe  roads,  nor 
any  harbour, —  circumstances  which  have  always  been 
felt  as  serious  drawbacks.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
agreeable,  especially  that  of  the  E.  part :  the  air  Is  pure, 
and  the  sky  clear,  though  this  tranquillity  be  some- 
times broken  by  violent  hurricanes.  From  Dec.  to 
May  is  the  hot  and  rainy  season,  when  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  HO"  Fahr. ;  during  the  remaining  or  temperate 
months,  the  mean  is  7iP  Fahr.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
particularly  In  the  vicinity  of  the  shores,  where  there 
are  extensive  .iliuvlal  deposits,  which,  like  the  soils  in 
other  parts  of  tlie  island,  consist  largely  of  volcanic 
matters.  'I'he  surface,  in  1830,  was  supposed  to  be  dli- 
Irlbutod  as  follows:— cultivated  lands,  0.'i,702  hectares; 
pasturage,  14,040  ditto  ;  woods  and  forests,  1^5,921  ditto  \ 
waste  lands,  9.V87  ditto Total,  231, BM)  ditto. 

The  cultivated  lands  form  a  girdlu  round  the  island, 
and  in  some  parts  ascend  the  mountain  slopes  to  con- 
siderably more  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  :  in  I83li,  they  wore  estimated  to  be  divided  U  foU 
lows:  — 

!•;  »•  3 
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Anlcln  of  Culture. 

Hectares  In 
Culture. 

Pieduct. 

SuRar-eant 
ColTeo 

ClOTM 

Cacao 
Tobacco    • 
Grain,  &c. 

Total 

14,430       • 

■1,179 
li,9»0 

471 

4,1,514 

KawtuRar     «3,.184,llf;  kiloR. 
Molas9«,&c.  l.nSS.glO 
Rum           .        43S,841i  litres, 
(bailee       ■         y'.W,!tUO  kiloR. 
Clovet         •        193,500 
Cacao           .         IO,0(H) 
Tobacco         •     Sa,()00 
Grain  (Taluc)  S,65(>,'jl7  fr. 

6.1,702  liect. 

The  Bugar-cane  is  mostly  of  the  Oatavian  variety;  It 
was  not  very  extensively  cultivated  before  1H18;  hut  J9 
now  largely  grown,  especially  in  the  E.  division  of  the 
island,  where  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  coffee. 
The  coffee-plant  was  introduced  from  Mocha  in  1717, 
and  was  subsequently  much  cuUiv,-»ted;  but  having  been 
found  to  suffer  severely  from  hurricanes  and  insects,  its 
culture  has  been  in  great  part  discontinued :  the  best 
coffee  is  produced  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island. 
The  cloves  are  chiefly  sent  to  Indi.i,  where  they  are 
exchanged  for  rice :  the  tobacco  obtained  is  not  enough 
for  home  consumption,  and  the  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and 
other  grain  raised  in  the  island,  does  not  exceed  ^tli 
part  of  the  required  supply,  Potatoes,  beans,  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  &c,,  succeed 
remarkably  well.  The  culture  of  cotton  has  l)eeii  all 
but  abandoned:  manioc,  introduced  into  the  island  by 
the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  blacks.  In  1837,  there  were  32,240  hogs, 
6,.W0  deer  and  goats,  ,5,3."iO  horses  ;  and  mules,  sheen,  and 
oxen,  nearly  .^,000  each,  I'asturage  being  deficient, 
oxen  are  imported  from  M.idagascar ;  a  great  number 
of  the  cattle  are  fi-d  for  six  months  of  the  year  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  sugar-cane.  At  the  period  at  which 
Ilourbon  was  first  occupied  by  tlie  I'rench,  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  were  covered  with  forests,  which  reached 
even  to  the  shores ;  the  whole  of  the  lower  lands  h,-ive 
been  cleared,  but  the  centre  of  the  Island  is  still  covered 
with  its  primitive  vegetation,  which  affords  forty-one 
different  species  of  woods  servinable  for  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures. The  coasts  abound  with  fish  and  large 
turtles,  and  furnish  also  cor,il  and  ambergris.  'I'he 
fisheries  occupy  about  4tiO  individuals,  who  ti\ke  about 
l.W.OOO  kilog.  of  fish  annually,  B-Mhs  of  which  are  con- 
■umed  by  themselves  and  their  families,  .ind  the  other 
3-^hs  sold  in  the  island  realising  about  3(X).noo  francs 
a  year.  The  pop.  in  lSl3<i  consisted  of  3ii,8a3  free  colo- 
nists, and  69,2!K>  slaves,  of  whom  .'i7,34li  were  employed 
in  agricultural  labour.  The  colonists  are,  in  general, 
humane  and  kind  to  their  slaves,  who  are  mostly  blacks, 
with  only  a  few  individuals  of  mixed  blood.  In  1S2<I, 
about  3,000  Hindoo  emigrants  from  Orissa  came  thither 
to  settle  ;  but  the  minority  of  tliem  have  returned  to 
their  native  country.  The  island  is  divided  into  two 
■rrondissements,  six  cantons,  and  thirteen  communes ; 
and  contains  two  towns,  those  of  St,  Denis  .ind  St.  I'aiil, 
and  eight  market-towns,  heads  of  cantons,  most  of  which 
are  built  on  the  coasts.  The  chief  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments arc  brick  and  lime-kilns,  tanneries,  forges 
and  founderies,  tin-ware  factories,  a  brewery,  and  manu- 
factories of  bags  of  palm-leaf  (jnc*  de  vacoiM).  Ti.o 
annual  value  of  the  prn<liicts  of  these  establishments  is 
estimat'.-d  at  41,170/.  Most  other  Kuropean  trades  are 
pursued  in  the  towns,  the  whole  occu|iyiiig  about  200 
masters,  and  2, 1  no  workmen.  The  folluwitig  is  a  suite- 
ment  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  priiiciiial  articles 
of  export  in  183C:  — 


Eiporti. 

QuantiUM. 

Value. 

Hucar,  Raw 
Coffte                  -       ■ 
CIOTCI 

DveWoodi       ■ 
Woods  for  Caliinet    ) 
Work            •       -  i 
SaltpMlB 

IH,l73,()9ikiluK. 
WM  1,111 3 
SWi.li'iO 
I0-,,.'VI3 

79,879 

ri,;»l,lfi4  fr. 

l,-iHS,"18 

«l,Ol,l 
39,  IM 
43,933 

The  chief  imports  are  rice,  wheat,  oil,  wines,  cattle, 
tiinlier,  salt,  glass,  porcelain.  Sec,  with  cottons  and  other 
manufactured  gu<Mls,  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1836  was  l,'l,7ti!l,-S4l  fr.  ( .').'>H,7H(tf . ) ;  and  that  of  articles 
exported  of  the  growth  and  pnKluce  of  the  Island, 
I6,743,W.|<)  fr,  (6711,000/,  nearly).  The  government  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  other  French  colonh's,  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  and  a  council  of  30  mcmlters, 
clecl cd  by  thedomlciliated  French  colonists  paying  a  direct 
contributiim  of  200  fr,  annually,  of  whiun.  In  l(tt7,  there 
were  1,14.\  composing  8  electoral  colleges.  There  Is  a 
roya!  court,  with  2  courts  of  assise,  2  tribunals  of  primary 
Jurisdiction,  ami  a  Justice  of  tlie  peace  in  cinli  canton. 
The  military  furie.  In  lH.■t7,Cl>llkl^te(l  of  G,.V.i:t  imlivldiials, 
3711  of  whom  were  ulhcers.  In  the  same  year,  the  budget 
of  th(cnlciii,(  g.tvp,  .1*  ftiUoHS,  the 


Expenses  in  1837    ■ 
Receipts  ditto 

Deficit 


•  3,933,428  fir,  a 

•  2,149,663  fr.  ■■ 


117,397/. 
86,982/. 


782,866  fy.=    31,316/. 


Bourbon  contains  a  college  and  numerous  schools,  16 
churches,  2  hospitals,  2  establishments  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  2  prisons.  Four  newspapers  are  published 
in  it,  iind  tliere  Is  a  public  library  at  St.  I>cils.  This 
island  was  discovered  in  1646  by  Mascarenhas,  a  Portu- 
guese navigator,  whose  name  ft  bore,  till  the  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  next  centur}'.  Ti^e  English 
took  it  in  1810;  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  I8|.'>. 
The  principal  towns  are  St,  Denis,  St,  Paul,  St.  Benoit, 
&c.  St.  Denis,  the  cap.,  i>  situated  un  a  plateau  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tiie 
same  name ;  lat.  20°  81'  30"  S.,  long.  6,'>o  30'  E.  It  hns 
aboutUIKIhoiiscs,  and  12,000  inhab.  (//u^o,  ill.  278.)  It 
is  mostly  of  wo(mI,  the  HSIil  du  Oouverticmcnt  being 
the  only  public  building  of  any  importance.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  a  royal  court,  and  of  a  court  of  primary  juris- 
diction,  and  lias  n  college  with  .iboiit  160  pupils,  an  hos- 
pital, an  arsenal,  a  celebrated  botanical  garden,  &c.  St. 
Paul,  the  second  town  In  the  isl.ind,  on  its  W.  «ons,i, 
lias  lO.fXH)  inhab,,  with  a  fine  church,  a  tribunal  of  ori. 
ginal  jurisdiction,  an  hospital,  &c.  Neither  St.  Denis 
nor  St.  Paul  have  harbours,  but  only  open  and  exuo.spil 
ro.idste.tds.  ( Sotices  Sttilistiques  tur  h-s  Colonies  l-'nin- 
(ai'acs,  ^c.  p.  1— NO. ;  £/«/«  du  Population  del  Colomci 
I'rancatie.i,  Sec.  1838.) 

BOUKUON-LANCY,  a  town  of  Friincc,  dtp.  Saone 
et  Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the 
Loire,  27  m.  W.N.W.  Charolles.  Pop.  2,H14.  It  is  com- 
manded by  an  old  castle  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  roik. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  of  which 
there  are  7  (some  say  ll),  6  cold  and  I  hot.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  nervous  affections  and  rheumatisms.  Tiiese 
springs  were  known  to  the  Komans  by  the  name  of  Aqua 
Nitinei ;  and  remains  of  the  baths  they  had  erected  are 
said  still  to  exist,  while  numerous  Itoman  medals  and  an 
entire  and  beautiful  statue  have  been  dug  up.  The  pre- 
sent baths  were  begun  by  Hen.  III.  and  finisiied  by  lien. 
IV.  and  Louis  Xlll.    (Hugo.  ait.  Snoncel  Loire.) 

BOURBON-L'AKCHAMBAUD,  a  town  of  Franco, 
dep.  Allier,  c.ip.  cant.,  13  m.  W.  Moullns.  Poii.  3,(il7. 
It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  in  a  rich  and 
finely  variegated  country.  Tlie  towers  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the  CliAtenu  de  Bourimn,  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
century.  The  Holy  Chiipcl,  erected  in  the  l.^th  century, 
by  Anne  of  France,  and  so  much  admired,  was  destroyed 
at  the  Kcvolution.  The  town  is  now  celebrated  only  for 
its  mineral  springs  and  baths,  said  to  be  of  great  ellicacy 
in  cases  of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  gun-shot  wounds.  &c. 
They  are  frequented  from  May  to  Sei)teml>er.    There  is 

f:oml  accommodation  for  visiters,  and  a  hospital  for  tlie 
ndigent. 

This  town  had  for  a  lengthened  period  lords  of  its  own, 
who  bore  the  title  of  biirons.  Aiinar,  who  lived  in  1)21, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  is  the  first  of  these 
barons  of  whom  there  is  any  autnentic  account.  Having 
been  succeede<l  by  his  third  son  Archambaiid,  his  name 
became  that  of  all  his  successors  in  the  seignory.  Arch- 
ambaud  IX.,  the  last  of  the  name,  having  accompaiiinl 
St.  I*uis  to  the  Fast,  dieil  in  Cyprus.  Beatrix  of  llur- 
gundy,  his  grand-daugiiler,  married  Iloliert  of  Fraii.c 
Count  of  Clermont,  one  of  the?  sons  of  St.  I/iiiis,  bringing 
to  him  in  dowry  the  lordships  of  Bourbon,  Cliarolais,  and 
St.  Just,  in  Champagne.  Their  posterity,  according  to  tlie 
custom  of  the  house,  took  the  surname  of  Boiirlxin  ;  mid 
now  fills  the  thrones  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Lucca  I    (l)iel.  CJogrnphique.) 

B«UIlBONNE-LES-BAINS,  a  town  of  Franco,dei), 
Haute  Marne,  cap.  cant.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  llornc 
and  the  Apance,  21  m.  F..N.K.  Langres.  Pop.  .■),»1.  ll 
Is  agreeably  situated  on  the  plateau  and  acclivity  of  a 
hill;  and  having  been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1717,  has 
been  rebuilt  on  a  regular  )>laii,  and  hns  some  tine  pro- 
menades and  fountains.  It  owes  its  entire  celebrity  lo 
its  hot  baths,  which  occupy  the  site  of  a  thennHl  ista- 
blishment  of  the  Bomans.  The  modern  buildings  cun- 
nected  with  the  baths,  including  the  Hotel  de  Villi',  a 
recent  erection,  most  part  of  wliich  is  appro|)rialcd  lu 
the  use  of  the  company  using  tlie  waters,  are  the  fMU'.-t 
of  the  kind  In  France,  An  hospital,  fduiided  here  in 
1732,  for  the  use  of  the  military  attending  the  batli.i,  liai 
been  mucli  enlargi'd,  particularly  since  IMl.S,  and  is  now 
capable  of  accommodating  ,'ilKl  Boldlers  ami  liio  olllitrs. 
The  heat  of  the  water  varies  from  10'  to  .')2'J  liciiumur, 
or  from  about  120°  to  I.W^  Fabrenlieit.  They  arc  |iriii- 
cipally  emitloye<l  in  cases  of  paralysis  and  rhcimiiuisni, 
spasms.  Ill-reduced  fractures,  &t.  (//««o,  art.  Ilaule 
Marne.) 

BOII  KBON-VENDR'K,  a  town  of  France,  de|i.  Vcn- 
di'e,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  ol'  llii- 
Yon,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  dep.;  lat.  4li' 11' N., 
limg.  1°  22'  W.  Pop.  .'•,2.')7.  This  town  occiiiilii  the 
»ito  of  Unche-sur-Von,  a  strong  feudal  castle,  liavinj 
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near  It  a  miserable  llttlo  town.  The  castle,  after  nnder- 
going  manv  vicissitudes,  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIII., 
and  finally  destroyed  in  1793.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  government,  and  the  paciticatiun  of 
Vendue,  it  became  necessary  to  select  a  place  for  its 
capital,  and  Koche-sur-Yon  was  fixed  upon.  Napoleon 
gave  the  town,  which  had  to  be  entirely  created,  his  own 
name,  which  it  bore  till  1815.  Large  suras  were  ex- 
pended  in  the  construction  of  a  prefecture  and  other 

fiuhiic  offices,  an  elegant  parish  church.  Sic.  The  most 
inposing,  however,  of  the  public  buildings,  is  tlie  bar- 
racks ;  a  large  and  noble  structure,  occupying  the  hill  on 
whicli  the  old  castle  formerly  stood.  Streets  broad,  and 
well  laid  out ;  but  though  tl><!  population  has  increased 
rapidly  within  the  last  half-d  en  years,  still  many  of  the 
strwts  are  merely  laid  ou  .  and  exist  only  by  name.  The 
old  town,  which  is  small  and  iiisez  trisle,  oct-ipies  the 
ravine  between  the  barrnrks  and  the  new  town.  The 
town  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  depart- 
mental college,  a  society  of  agriculture,  sciences,  and 
arts,  a  public  library  with  5.W0  volumes,  an  hospital, 
.-iiid  a  theatre  "fort  laid  el  fort  petit."  {Hugo,  art. 
yemtie,  Ijc.) 

UUURUOURG,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord,  cap. 
cnnt.,  on  the  canal  of  Colme,  communicating  with  Dun- 
klrii,  9  m.  S.W.  Dunkirk.  Pop.  2,627.  Its  name  is 
di'riv(!d  from  the  miry  nature  of  the  soil  (bourbeux)  on 
whicli  it  is  built.  It  has  fabrics  of  tobacco,  potteries, 
and  tile-works.  Previously  to  the  revolution  there  was 
liere  an  abbacy  for  noble  lailies,  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  was  patroness. 

BOUKO,  or  BOIJKG-EN-BRESSE,  A  town  of 
France,  dep.  Ain,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Reys- 
souse,  21  m.  K..S.E.  Macon  ;  lat.  V'fi  Vi!  31"  N.,  long. 
50  i4<  1(1" E.  Pop.  (Mcani.)  8,818.  Situation  pleasant; 
streets  narrow  and  crooked :  formerly  almost  all  the 
houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  many  of  them  are  so 
still,  but  within  tlie  last  half-century  the  use  of  stone  has 
liecome  more  general.  It  is  traversed  by  the  little  rivu- 
let Cone,  and  has  several  fine  fountains.  The  ditches 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  were  dried  in  1771.  and  have 
b>en  convertctl  into  gardens.  Principal  public  build- 
\\:%i  —  the  cathedral  or  high  church,  the  halle-au-bl£  or 
grenettc,  theatre,  Ildtel  dc  Ville,  prefecture,  a  monument 
in  honour  of  tien.  Joubert,  &c.  It  has  a  court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  a  departmental  college,  a  primary 
normal  scliool,  a  public  lil)rary  with  18,U0O  volumes,  a 
society  of  emulation  and  agriculture,  a  departmental 
museum,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several  gratuitous 
courses  of  instruction  in  dilTerent  departments  of  science 
and  art.  Six  high  rojuls  meet  liere  ;  but  l)eing  situated 
in  an  agricultural  district,  it  is  not  distinguished  either 
for  traile  or  manufactures.  The  celebrated  astronomer 
Lalandc  was  a  native  of  IJourg. 

.\djoinlng  Rourg  is  the  church  of  Broo,  a  vast  edi- 
fice, begtui  in  1511,  and  containing  some  fine  tombs. 
There  is  attaclied  to  it  a  dioceti<in  seminary,  with  140 
icholars. 

Ilourg  is  very  ancient,  being  supposed  by  Dc  Thou  to 
occnpy  the  site  of  the  Forum  Srgvsianorum  of  the  Ro- 
mans ,  but  according  to  D'Anville,  Feurs  on  the  Loire  is 
iilt-ntical  with  the  r'orum  Sfguiaiauorum.  Alter  being 
lung  subject  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  Ilourg  was  united  to 
Krancc  in  1601.    {Hugo,  tut.  Ain  i  Diet.  Oiographique, 

BouKO,  a  town  of  France,  d£p.  Girondc,  cat),  cant., 
on  tlie  Dordogne,  near  its  confluence  with  tlie  Garonne, 
15  ni.  N.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  2,46C.  It  has  a  small  port, 
where  the  com,  wine,  and  other  products  of  the  environs, 
trc  shipped. 

HOL'UtiANEUF,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Creuse,  cap. 
arr<md., agreealily  situated  on  thcThorion,  18  m.  S.S.W. 
iMicret.  I'oi).  2,',M0.  It  lias  two  porcel:iln-work«,  and  a 
piipcr  (imiiiiractciry.  This  town  was,  Inr  a  considerable 
lieriixl,  the  residenre  of  Zizim,  or  Djein,  the  younger 
lirother  iif  Itayar.id  II.,  emperor  of  tlie  Turks,  who  was 
iiMiliiied in  it  and  otiier  places  in  France,  in  consequence 
«r  a  dislionourabic  treaty  negotiated  in  1482  between 
llajazid  .ind  Pierre  d'  Aubussun,  grand  master  of  the 
Kii'uhts  of  St.  John,  lord  of  Bourganeuf,  who  had  given 
/.i/.im  a  safe  conduct.  A  l.irgc  tower,  in  which  the  i.ittcr 
is  said  to  have  been  ciiiiHiied,  still  exists.  Having  been 
lilierated  from  Ills  imprisonment  in  this  place,  the  unfor- 
tunate prince  w.is  carried  to  Italv  in  1487,  where  he  is 
s.iiil  to  have  bwn  iiolsoned  in  1495,  by  an  agent  of  his 
liriitlier  and  the  inlamous  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (ilalte- 
Urun  i  /liiigrap/iic  fninrsflle,  art.  Zitim.) 

llOf  lUJAS,  or  BOIJUGIIAS,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Itoumelia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the 
liotloni  of  the  giilph  of  the  same  name,  70  m.  N.E. 
Adrianople  ;  lat.  420  2!)'  20"  N.,  long.  27°  28'  E.  Pop. 
<i,(KK).  y  It  is  built  on  a  promontory  of  a  moderate  helglit, 
and  lias  a  neat  clean  appearance.  Its  fortress  is  in 
ruins.  It  has  a  celebrated  nianuractory  of  pottery.  "  A 
fine  clay  is  found  In  the  neighlxiurhood,  which  Is  formed 
into  pipe  bowls,  cups,  and  other  utensils.  These  are 
unnlazed,  but  highly  polished,  and  ornamented  with 
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gilding.  In  this  state  they  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
•hops  of  the  bazar,  which  forms  tne  principal  street  of 
the  town ;  and  as  these  shops  are  matted,  and  kept  clean 
and  neat,  the  whole  has  a  rich  and  showy  appearance. 
They  pride  themselves  on  this  little  manufacture,  and 
sell  it  proportionally  dear."  (fValib's  Journey,  p.  120., 
4th  ed.)  The  town  has  also  some  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
butter,  cheese,  iron,  and  other  productions  of  the  con- 
tiguous country.  The  Gulph  of  Bourgas  is  open  to  the 
E. :  the  anchorage  is  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  and  has  a 
depth  of  from  12  to  5  fathoms. 

BOURG-DE-PE'AGE,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Drome,  cap,  cant.,  on  the  Isere,  10  m.  N.E.  Valence. 
Pop.  3,602.  The  river  scpar.-ites  It  from  Romans,  of 
which  it  is  properly  a  suburb.  It  is  neat  and  well  built ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  hats  and  coarse  silk,  with  dye- 
works,  rope-works,  tanneries,  &c.  (See  Romans.) 

BOURG-D'OYSANS,  atowncf  France,  dep.  Isire, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rive,  near  where  it  falls  into  the  Ro- 
m.inche,  in  a  deep  valley  at  the  bottom  of  a  •*ecp  hill,  18 
m.  S.E.  Grenoble.  Pop.  3,0l>j.  It  principally  consists 
of  two  long  streets,  with  ill-built  houses,  many  '>f  which 
have  their  windows  fitted  up  witp  oiled  paper  i!i  -tead  of 
glass.  The  valley  in  which  the  tcwn  is  situated  seems 
to  be  on  all  sides  e"closcd  by  mountains,  and  was  for  a 
while  completely  su  merged  and  formed  into  a  deep  ex- 
tensive lake  I  This  inund.ition  was  occasioned  by  the 
course  of  the  Romanche  having  been  obstructed,  in  the 
11th  century,  at  the  point  where  it  escapes  from  the 
valley,  by  rubbish  brought  down  from  the  adjoining 
mount.iin8.  This  natural  muund,  having  been  gradually 
undermine<l,  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lake  ni.ide  their  escape  on  the  l.^h  Sept.  1219,  sweeping 
all  before  them  as  far  as  Grenoble,  which  was  laid  under 
water,  (//uco,  art. /siir.) 

BOUKGES  (an.  Avaricum),  a  city  of  France,  dt'p. 
Cher,  of  which  it  is  tlie  cap.,  in  .^n  extensive  plain  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Auron  and  the  Evre,  124m.  S.  Paris; 
lat.  47°  4'  58"  N.,  long.  2°  23'  40"  E.  Pop.  (m  cant.) 
19,G4(i.  It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
and  is  surrounded  liy  a  thick  wall  flanked  at  regular  dis- 
tances with  lolly  towers  in  good  preservation.  (MaUe- 
Urun.)  Streets  sufficiently  broad  *,  but  dirty;  houses 
mean-looking,  being  low  and  having  their  gables  to  the 
streets.  Large  tracts,  occupied  by  gardens,  nurseries, 
promenades,  £c.,  arc  enclosed  within  tne  walls,  so  that  the 
streets  have  a  deserted  aspect,  though  less  so  at  present 
than  formerly,  the  population  having  increased  rapidly 
during  the  l.ist  10  years.  Bourges  contains  some  fine  old 
public  buildings.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  cathedral, 
one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  edifices  in  France,  begun  in 
845,  but  not  finished  for  some  centuries  afterwards.  It  is 
348  ft.  in  length  by  123  in  breadth,  and  has  several  towers, 
the  highest  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  221  ft.  The 
palace  of  the  archbishop  is  also  a  fine  edifice ;  its  garden, 
laid  out  by  Lenotre,  has  .in  obelisk  in  honour  of  the  Due 
deCharost.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  by  Jacques  Coeur. 
famous  alike  fur  his  skill  and  success  as  a  merchant  and 
financier,  his  Immense  wealth,  and  the  injustice  of  which 
he  was  the  victim,  is  a  splendid  Gothic  mansion,  that  cost 
a  vast  sum.  Besides  the  mayoralty,  it  furnishes  accom- 
modatlon  for  the  courts  of  law.  The  prisons  arc  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  dues  de  Bcrri ; 
and  the  remains  of  tlic  old  tower  that  formerly  com- 
manded the  town,  and  which  was  demolished  in  IGfll, 
serve  to  enclose  the  courts  of  the  prison.  There  are  also 
the  H6tel  de  Prefecture,  formerly  the  H6tcl  de  I'lnten- 
dancc,  barracks,  a  small  but  elegant  theatre,  a  college, 
two  large  hospitals,  a  public  library  with  13,000  volumes, 
&c.  Bourges  is  the  seat  of  an  arclibishopric,  of  tribunals 
of  primary  jurisdiction  .ind  commerce,  of  a  royal  college 
with  about  240  pupils,  a  primary  n0rm.1l  school,  a  dioce- 
8.in  seminary  with  above  WO  pupils,  and  a  secondary  ec- 
clesiastical school ;  it  has  also  a  society  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  arts ;  a  course  of  geometry  and  mecha- 
nics applied  to  the  arts,  and  a  school  of  midwifery,  it 
lias  manufactures  of  fine  and  coarse  cloths,  hosiery,  &c., 
and  its  cutlery  has  been  long  in  higii  estimation.  There 
are  in  the  town  two  mineral  springs. 

Bourges  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity established  by  Louis  XI.  in  146:1 ;  but  this  having 
lieen  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  its  place  has  been 
supplied  by  tlie  royal  college  already  alluded  to.  Louis 
XI.  was  born  in  this  town  ;  and  it  is  also  the  birth-place 
of  the  cclelirated  preacher  Buurdalone,  Jacques  Coeur, 
and  (itlier  distinguished  persons.  The  house  occupied  by 
tlie  famous  jurist  Cujas  has  been  purchased  by  tne  city 
ai-.thoritics  for  a  barrack  (or  eemd'armesi 

To  mark  his  respect  fur  Ills  native  place,  LouU  XI. 
not  only  gave  it  a  university,  but  also  conferred  on  its 
mayors  and  magistrates  the  privilege  of  nobility.  This, 
however,  was  any  thing  but  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
it  served  only  to  fill  the  town  with  pimr  gentlemen,  and 
to  discourage  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  clergy 
were  also  exceedingly  numerous.     But  most  of  the 
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religiouf  eitabli>hinent>  were  auppreaied  at  the  revo- 
lution, when  the  privileges  and  distinctions  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  were  also  abolished. 

Bourges  ii  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  France. 
It  was  taken  by  Cssar,  anno  62  o.  c,  and  was  for  47A 
jears  the  capital  of  Aquitaine.  it  has  suffered  much  at 
dilferent  periods  from  war,  Are,  and  pestilence.  Several 
councils  nave  been  held  in  it ;  ana  here,  in  1483,  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  denominated  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  was  accepted  by  the  French  clergy.  (Marti- 
mere.  Grand  Dicliotmaire  Giographique  ;  italtc-Brun  ; 
Hugo,  art.  Cher  /  Vict.  Giographiquc,  ifc. ) 

BOUR(!NEUF,  a  sen-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire 
Inferieure,  cip.  cant.,  23  m.  S.W.  Nantes.  Hop.  2,GH9. 
The  port  dries  at  low  water  :  and  the  bav,  whicn  is  ex- 
tensive, is  eradiially  Ailing  up  with  sand.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  the  case,  that  above  WO  hectares  of  land 
are  now  under  cuUivntion  In  the  single  commune  of 
iiourgneurthat,  2'>  years  ago,  were  under  water  ;  and  the 
channel  between  the  town  and  the  opposite  island  of 
Bouin,  formerly  2,7(X)  yards  across,  is  now  narrowed  to 
less  tlian  100  yards  !  There  were  fomjorly  in  the  vicinity 
very  extensive  salt  marshes,  the  produce  of  which  was 
largely  exported ;  but  these,  though  still  very  consider- 
able, arc  now  m.iterially  iliminishe<t.  There  are  on  the 
coast  large  beds  of  oysters.  (Hugo,  art.  Loire  Infi- 
rienre.) 

BOURGOIN  (an.  JRergnsitim),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Isire,  e.ip.  cint.,  on  the  ll'iurbre,  in  a  tine  situation,  sur- 
rounded by  be.tiitiful  liiils,  9  m.  W.  I,a  Tour-du-1'in. 
Pop.  4,325.  It  is  neat  and  well  built ;  has  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  .ind  m.-iniifaetures  of  calicws,  bag- 
ging, &c.,  with  paper-mills  ami  fliiur-mills.  It  is  is  fa- 
vourably situated  for  ronimerte.  In  ing  traverseil  by  the 
roads  from  Grenoble  to  l.yonb,  .in<l  from  the  latter  to 
Chambery. 

nOl'Ut;-.Sr.-.\NDEOT.,  a  town  of  France,  den. 
Ardcihe,  in  an  .igreeablc  .situation  on  the  Hhone,  9  m.  .S. 
Viviers.  Pop.  4,2<H).  It  li.is  hever.il  good  buililinps,  and 
neat  well-kept  streets  ;  a  quay  along  the  river,  and  a 
handsome  suspension  bridi;e  over  it.  with  some  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  »\\k.  It  is  named  from  .St.  .\ndeol,  wlio 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Vivarais,  in  the  lieginning  of 
the  3d  century.  Within  a  slmrt  distance  of  the  town  is 
a  remarkable  monument  of  ••intiquity,  sculptured  on 
the  face  of  a  rock,  but  now  a  good  deal  cirl'ai'cd.  It  lias 
been  very  variously  interpreted  ;  sonii-  jui*i(iu,-iries 
having  supposed  it  to  he  Ui.ina  in  chase  of  a  stag,  anti 
others  that  It  represents  a  sacriliie  in  honour  of  the  j'od 
Mithras.  The  latter  is  believi  li  to  be  tlie  correct  expla- 
n.itinn.  (Hugo,  art.  Jsire;  Mil/in,  I'oi/agr  d,iiis  Ic  Midi 
de  la  Franir. ) 

BOL'RGl'EII.,  a  town  of  Fr.ince,  dep.  Indre-et-I.nire, 
cap.  cant.,  in  a  tine  v.illey  on  the  Doipt.'.lm.  N.N.W. 
Chinon.  Pop.  H.noo.  It  lias  a  conunun.il  college,  and  is 
surrounded  by  fruitful  gardens,  where  anise,  coriander, 
liquorice,  and  other  plants,  .ire  cultivated  to  such  an  ex. 
tent  as  to  supply  m-tterials  for  a  pretty  extensive  trade. 
Its  vicinity  also  produces  tine  red  wine'.  ( Hugo,  art.  In- 
dre-rt-  l.oirr. ) 

BOUKI.O.S.orBOOKI.OS,  aiakeorliigoonof  Kgypt, 
between  the  D.iniietta  and  Ko^etta  br.uu'lies  of  tlic  Nile, 
parallel  to  the  iMeiiiterranean,  from  which  it  is  every 
where  separateii  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  except  at  one 
point  wliere  it  communicates  with  tlie  sea  liy  a  narrow 
channel,  anciently  the  !Sil)benitic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  about  3X  m.  in  length,  .and  17  m.  in  its  greatest  bteatith. 
It  is  connectoi  with  tlie  Nile  by  several  canals ;  and  is 
mostly  shallow  and  marshy,  being  navigable  only  along 
its  N.  shore. 

BOUKNK,  a  par.  and  town  of  Fnglaml,  ro.  Lincoln, 
)>arts  of  Kesteven.  wapent.ike  .Avelan<l,9l  m.  N.  London, 
Area,  8.190 acres.  Pop.of  par..  Is21,  2,242;  I s.n ,  2..'i89 ;  of 
which  the  town  had  2.3.V'i.  It  is  situated  in  a  level  district 
adjacent  to  the  fens,  the  town  consisting  eliipily  of  one  long 
ftreet  of  well-built  modern  bouses ;  the  cliurch  Is  the 
remalidng  piirtion  of  a  much  larger  structure,  in  the 
Norman  style,  witli  2  ti.'wers.  There  are  ltn|>tisl  and 
Wesleyan chapels ;  an  endoweil free  scliooi  for  3:i clilldren; 
3  almshouses,  one  supixirting  t«  old  men,  the  other  (i 
women  ;  and  a  town-hall,  a  liaiidsoine  iniHlern  edifl(  e,  on 
the  site  of  one  built  by  Lord  liurleiKii  in  llie  n  ign  of 
Eliiabelh  ;  it  has  a  market-place  under.  Tlie  weekly  mar- 
tlet is  on  Satiird.iy.  Annual  fiUrs  are  lirld  .Vpril  7..  .May 
7.,  and  Oct.  29.  A  navigable  canal  extemis  from  the  town 
to  Spalding  and  Uostoii,  by  whicli  i  o.d,  liinlKT,  and  other 
commodities,  are  supplied.  The  chief  tr;ide  of  the  place 
is  in  leather  and  wool.  'I'liereare  several  l.irge  tan-yards. 
The  ann.  value  of  real  prop,  in  1x1.^  was  l(l,i:i;»/.  It  is  the 
central  town  of  a  union  of  37  parishes  ;  its  own  averagi' 
poor-rates  are  1,813/.,  and  it  has  .')  guardians.  I'etly  ses- 
sions for  the  parts  iil  Ke»teveii  are  also  held  in  the  town, 
and  it  is  a  iHiiiing  place  for  that  district  ami  liollaiid. 
The  name  isderiviil  Iron)  a  sniali  stri^am  of  remarkably 
pure  water,  which  gushes  from  a  snurte  near  lloiirne. 
lioman  coins  and  tessij.iteil  |iavenients  have  been  foiinil 
tin  the  site  ;  trenches  .vid  nioumls  of  a  Saxon  castle  are 
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traceable :  a  priory  of  Augustine  mo&kn  wai  founded  la 
Wm.  II. 's  reign,  whose  revenue,  at  the  general  supprea- 
alon,  was  197/.  17s.  bd.  Wm.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigl» 
(Eliiabeth's  minister),  was  born  In  this  town  In  1620. 
Dr.  Dodd,  once  celebrated  as  a  popular  preacher,  but 
now  principally  remembered  by  h<a  disgraceful  death, 
was  also  a  native  of  Bourne. 

BOUHTANfi,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
prov.  Uroningen,  in  the  extensive  moroaa  of  the  aame 
name,  31  m.  E.S.K.  Groningen.  The  morass,  though 
it  increases  its  strength,  renders  it  unhealthy.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1693,  and  by  the  French 
In  179.'>. 

BOl.'SSA,  a  city  of  Interior  Africa,  and  cap.  of  a  prov. 
of  the  same  name,  on  an  isl.  of  the  Niger  ;  lat.  Ill°  14'  N., 
long.  0°  11'  E.  Pop.,  according  to  Clapperton.  10,000  or 
j  12,(K)0 ;  hut,  according  to  Lander,  10.000  or  18,000.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourlioo<l  is  Ixiid  and  rocky,  which 
renders  Boussa  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  for  Its 
walls  (which  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  kept  in  good 
I  repair)  extend  to,  and  are  united  with,  the  two  extre- 
mities of  a  rocky  precipice  which  skirts  the  W.  brancli  of 
the  enclosing  river.  The  houses  are,  however,  built  in 
detached  patches,  and  ilo  not  occupy  more  than  a  tentli 
part  of  the  nailed  area,  presenting  •he  appearance  of 
several  sniiUl  villages,  ratiier  than  of  one  continuous 
town,  Tlie  prov,  of  Boussa  extends  about  50  m.  N.  of 
the  river,  and  is  alHiiit  the  same  length  from  N.  to  S,, 
the  city  lying  about  15  m.  from  its  S.  extremity.  The 
soli  is  very  fertile,  especially  thiit  of  the  isl.,  producing 
corn,  yams,  cotton,  rice,  limber  trees,  and  other  African 
vegetation,  in  great  abundance :  it  also  abounds  in  tliu 
usual  .'\friean  animals;  elephants,  hippopotami,  lions, 
tigers,  &c.  Boussa  is  considered,  politically,  as  part  of 
the  great  kingdom  of  Uorgoo ;  but  it  appears  as  if 
tlie  different  states  were  perfectly  independent  of  e.tch 
otiier,  though  <ill  speaking  the  same  language ;  at  all 
events,  the  communications  of  the  sultan  of  Boussa  with 
Clapperton  and  Lander  seem  to  have  had  no  reference 
to  any  controlling  power.  <)r  the  Borgoo  states,  lioussa 
is,  if  not  tlic  largest,  the  most  populous  and  most  power- 
ful. {Clappertim's  'Id  Kxpcd.  pp.  90— IOC. ;  Lander'a 
Ri-amisA.  141—143.) 

Boussa  possesses  a  meliincholy  interest  for  English, 
men,  from  its  being  the  spot  where  the  enterprising 
Muiigo'Park  met  Ills  death.  It  is  well  known,  that  after 
Ills  first  successful  cx|)edition  in  the  service  i.r  the 
.\frican  Association,  tliat  itdventurous  traveller  was  em- 
ployed  liv  government  to  complete  his  own  p.irtial  dis- 
covery of  tlie  course  of  the  Niger,  Tills  commission  lie 
did  not  live  to  effect ;  after  traversing  a  far  larger  portion 
of  Africa  than  had  before  been  traversed  by  any  I'^uropcan, 
his  boat  was  attacked  by  a  native  army  at  this  pi,-ice, 
where  the  river  is  shut  in  by  two  high  rocks,  leaving 
barely  passage  room  for  the  current,  (is /Arun^A  a  rfwo/-. 
(Adami  Fntiiumn's  Journal,  p.  214.)  Assailed  from  tlie 
top  of  these  rocks.  Park  defended  himself  for  a  lung 
while,  throwing  .ill  liis  provisions  overboard  to  lighteii 
his  boat ;  till,  finding  all  nope  of  successful  resistance  at 
an  end,  he,  with  his  remaining  companions,  leaped  into 
the  water,  in  a  last  attempt  to  escape  by  swimming, 
and  was  drowned,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  missiles  hurled  down  upon  him. 
The  boat  subseipiently  drifted  on  a  reef  of  sunkin 
rocks,  nut  half  a  stone's  throw  from  Boussa  ;  and  a  slave 
of  Park,  the  only  living  remniuit  of  his  unforluimte 
ex|HHiitioii,  was  made  prisoner.  Tlie  causeof  this  iinir- 
ilerous  attack  is  represented  by  Isaacco  and  Adaiiii 
Fatoiima,  Park's  native  friends,  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  knavery  of  acliief,  who,  secreting  the  presents  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Park  for  the  king,  excited  tlie  inili);. 
nation  of  the  latter,  by  telling  him  "the  white  men  had 
'.eft  nothing  for  him."  The  explanation  given  to  Lander 
on  the  spot,  twenty  years  later,  however,  was,  that  the 
natives  took  llie  adventurers  for  a  party  of  Kellatalii, 
which  nation  had  just  then  commenced  that  sei  ies  of 
usurpations  which  they  have  since  carried  to  an  r'xtreino 
height.  He  this  as  It  may,  the  destruction  of  the  traveller 
was  signalised  by  f'eastings  and  rejoicings;  but  before  the 
revelries  were  ended.  It  so  chanced  that  an  inlectieiii 
disorder  broke  out  .among  tlie  Bousslans,  sweeping  olf  the 
sultan  and  a  great  lUimlN'r  of  nis  subjects,  among  wIkhii, 
It  it  re|Hirted,  tlie  murderers  of  the  party  were  inciiidi  d. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  a  superstitious  iK'ojile  may  lie 
conceived  ;  prayers  and  s,-ierllice«  were  offered  tii  tlic 
uliite  man's  gwl,  and  an  expression  grew  into  use 
aiiioiig  tlie  surrounding  nations,  of  wliicli  subsequent 
travellers  have  felt  the  full  lieiiellt,  "  Do  not  htirlihe 
trhilc  tiii-n,  unliis  you  irould  pirit/i  like  the  pcniile  <\} 
llomsa."  The  Iloiissians  thenitelves  share  fully  i^ii  tills 
feeling;  they  nre  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  a  recur- 
rence to  the  subject,  and  plead  their  youth  at  the  time, 
or  their  personal  innocence,  uitbout  attempting  tlie 
slightest  exeulpation  of  their  fathers.  'I'iie  deatli  of 
Park  Involved  tlie  loss  of  his  papers.  This  w,ts  to  lie  the 
more  r<'grelted,  as  be  h.id  passed  far  beyond  Tlnilmi'tim, 
that   native  city  of  which  such  marvels  liiul  b.'cn  re- 
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ported  In  ancient  times,  but  of  which  no  European  had 
ever  obtained  a  glimpse.  The  recovery  of  those  papers 
was  long  attempted  by  every  means  that  could  be  used ; 
and  Lamtcr  In  his  second  expedition  thought  he  had 
succeeded :  an  old  man  was  found  who  possessed  a  book 
and  papers  taken  from  the  river  at  the  time  of  the  mur- 
der, but,  on  inspection,  the  former  proved  to  be  an  old 
nautical  publication  of  the  last  century,  and  the  latter  a 
few  memoranda  of  no  consequence,  such  as  rough  ob- 
sec vatlons  on  the  height  of  water  In  the  Gambia,  a  tailor's 
bill,  an  invitation  to  illnner,  and  the  like.  Great  anxiety 
was  displayed  on  thiii  occasion  by  the  sultan  and  his  sub- 
jects to  restore  the  journal ;  but,  in  all  probability,  it 
either  sank  with  Park  to  the  bottom  of  the  Niger,  or  was 
dispersed  upon  its  surface  among  the  otiicr  ruins  of  the 
time:  in  either  case,  it  was  irretrievably  lost.  (Isaaco 
anil  Aiiami  Fateiima;  I'ark'sltl  Journal*,  pp.  173—219. ; 
ClapprylOH,  p.  KM).;  Lander's  yjfcord*,  1.  144— 149. ; 
Tniveh,  m.  .W4,  .Vj.'j.) 

IIOUSSAC,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Crcuse,  cap.  ar- 
rond. ,  on  a  steep  rock,  near  the  cimflucncc  of  the  Veron, 
and  the  Little  Crcuse,  21  m.  N.K.  Guerct.  Pop.  9.^2. 
"  Iloussac,"  says  M.  Maltc  Itrun,  "  contains  fewer  in- 
lialiitants  than  the  capital  of  any  other  arrondisscment 
in  Kr.inre.  It  stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  almost  inaccessible 
to  carriiiges ;  surrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  bas- 
tions, commanded  by  an  old  embattled  castle,  from  which 
tlic  view  extends  along  a  dnhle  formed  by  arid  and  wild 
mnnntains.  The  town  is  as  gloomy  a  residence  as  can  well 
be  imagined."    ( Vol.  vlii.  p.  329.,  Kng.  Trans.) 

110i;XWILLKU,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Has  Rliln, 
rap.  cant.,  near  the  Mo<ler,  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
forests,  2<)  m.  N.VV.  Strasburg.  Pop.  4,b7().  It  is  com- 
manded by  a  line  old  (jothic  castle,  and  has  mnnufnc- 
tiires  of  cotton,  linen,  arms,  and  braziers' ware,  liats,&c., 
with  breweries  and  bleachtields. 

BOVA,  an  inland  town  of  N.iplea,  prov.  Cnl.ibria 
tJltra,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  mountain.  17  m.  K.S.E.  Reggin. 
Pop.  3,.M)0.  This  town  sulfcred  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake 111  1783,  but  was  rebuilt  in  hotter  taste  under  the 
Katronagoof  Ferdinand  IV.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ; 
as  a  cathedral,  and  sever,il  churches,  a  seminary,  an 
hospital,  and  2  mimts-etc-piete. 

Tills,  as  well  as  several  other  towns  in  the  Neapolitan 
states,  is  believed  to  have  been  founded,  or  at  all  events 
to  have  been  occupied,  by  fugitives  flying  from  Epirus 
.tnrt  the  Morea  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks.  Tiie 
foundatiim  of  Bova  is  ascribed  to  the  great  immigration 
which  took  place  in  1477,  when  John  Castrint,  son  of  the 
famous  George  Castriot,  or  Scandcrbeg,  was  expelled 
from  hi.;  hereditary  dominions  by  the  Turkish  conqueror, 
M.ihomet  II.  At  later  periods  similar  immigrations  took 
place  from  Corona,  Maiiia,  &c.  The  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  have  continued  to  be  a  distinct  race, 
and  have  preserveil  the  language  and  dress,  though  not 
the  religion,  of  their  forefathers.  They  occupy  several 
towns  and  villages  in  diiTcrent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
their  total  number  being  at  present  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  52,(l(H).  (Swinbumf's  Two  Sicilies,  I.  3,V).  4to. 
c<lit.  i  Craven's  Tour  in  Naples,  p.  314.  j  Hiograp/iie 
I'liiirrarUe,  art.  Scanrierbeg.) 

IIOVEY  THACEY,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  Teignbrldge,  166  m.  S.W.  by  W.  London. 
Area, MM(I acres.  Poo.ofpar.,  1821, 1,08,5;  1S3I, 1,097.  The 
town  stiinds  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  Bovey  flows,  and  Is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
3  arches.  There  is  one  main  street,  which  branches  off 
at  the  ancient  market-place  like  a  Y.one  part  continuing 
up  the  ascent,  tlie  other  extending  to  the  l)ridge.  There 
are  a  lew  respectable  modern  houses,  but  the  greater 
part  arc  anciimt,  and  meanly  built.  The  churcn  is  a 
tldthie  structure,  with  a  good  tower,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town  ;  there  are  also  Raptist  and  Wcsleyan  chapels,  ni\d 
an  endowed  free  school  for  24  children.  Annual  cattle 
fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Mon.,  Holy  Thurs.,  Ist  Thurs. 
July,  1st  Thurs.  Nov.  The  market  (granted  In  I2R9) 
has  Iwen  discontinued  within  the  present  century.  There 
are  2  potteries,  which  employ  many  of  the  Inhabitants  ; 
tiie  rcnminder  are  engaged  In  agriculture  ;  serge  weaving 
and  wool  combing  were  once  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  have  Income  extinct  only  witliin  a  recent 
period.  The  ann.  value  of  re.il  prop,  in  1815  was  0,714/. 
i'lie  average  poor-rates  amount  to  Hx'il.  A  portreeve  and 
hailiff  arc  annually  appointed  at  a  court  lect  held  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

The  llnvev  heathlleld,  extending  at  the  iMise  of  the 
town  l<  a  low  moory  tract,  between  7  and  H  m.  In 
clrc,  surrounded  by  hills  which  open  to  the  S.I'.., 
in  which  direction  the  Teign  flows  after  l>eing  joined 
by  the  Hovey.  The  gr.inite  hills  (Hi  the  outskirts  of 
li.irtmoor  rise  on  the  \V.  side,  and  the  green  sand  range 
of  lialdon  on  the  E.  The  lloveyco.M  and  cl,iy  formations 
traverse  this  plain  in  a  S.K.  direction,  their  outcrop 
being  at  tiie  foot  of  tlie  hill  on  which  the  tow  n  stands. 

*  Tlmt  torlion  <if  Park'*  nliHTTfttinns  wliii-ti  i»  jtiililishnl  w-is 
intrus'icl  to  IvLiriiS  i.ir<.-  at  S.ins^nUliiK,  l'«fori>  llie  departure  of  the 
iravclirr  fur  'Mitiliiu-tuu. 
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There  are  7  beds  of  lignite,  in  all  forming  contlnuoui 
str,tta  of  about  70  ft.  in  thickness,  and  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  23  ft.  at  the  part  where  they  are  worked  for  the  use  of 
the  pottery,  which  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  is  almoit 
the  only  purpose  to  which  the  hiel  ii  appropriated,  the 
imperfect  combustion  and  large  proportion  or  ashei  ren> 
dering  it  unavailable  for  general  purposes,  though  occa- 
sionally used  in  the  cottages  of  the  neighbouring  poor. 
The  clay  beds  overlie  the  lignite :  there  are  S  In  all, 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  alternating  with 
beds  of  sand  and  gravel ;  the  4  western  beds  are  potter'* 
clay ;  the  other  pipe  clay :  shafts  are  sunk  on  and  tnrough 
them,  at  intervals,  for  6  or  7  m.  along  their  course,  at 
such  parts  as  are  founds  sufficiently  pure  for  the  market ; 
they  vary  in  depth  from  40  to  90  ft.,  the  lignite  being 
always  arrived  at  in  sinking  through  the  4  western  beds, 
and  a  flne  sand  under  the  eastern  one.  From  30,000  to 
40,000  tons  of  this  clay  are  shipped  annually  at  the  port 
of  Teignmcuth  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  excavated  In  tlie  parish  of  Kings- 
teinton,  and  conveyed  thitlier  by  the  Stover  Canal, 
formed  through  this  inland  basin,  and  locking  into  the 
Teign,  about  3  m.  above  the  place  of  shipment.  Thii 
canal  effectually  drained  the  greater  part  of  what  had 
previously  been  an  unhealthy  morass,  and  fitted  it  for 
cultivation  ;  a  railway  from  the  Haytor  granite  quarries 
traverses  the  heathlleld,  and  terminates  at  the  head  of  it : 
both  were  crcntions  of  the  Templar  family,  whose  man- 
slon  and  property  have  since  been  transferred  to  the 
Duke  of  .Somerset. 

IIOVINO  (an.  f'ibinum),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov. 
Capitanata,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
watered  by  the  Cervaro,  19  m.  S.S.W.  Foggia.  Pop. 
5,000.  It  Is  fortified,  is  the  scat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the 
residence  of  a  judge  of  primary  jurisdiction ;  it  has  a 
cathedral,  2  parish  chiirciics,  and  several  convents.  A 
b;ittle  took  place  near  this  town  in  1734,  between  the 
Spaniards  and  tlie  Imperialists,  in  wliicii  the  former 
were  defeated. 

BOXTEL,  a  vill.ige  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
prov.  Brabant,  on  the  Dommel,  7  m.  S.  Bois-le-1)uc. 
Hero  was  fought,  on  the  I4th  Aug.  1794,  an  obstinate 
action  between  the  Frencli  and  the  allied  British  and 
Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Y'ork. 
I'he  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  and 
obliged  to  r'-tlre  behind  the  Maese. 

BOYLE,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Roscommon, 
prov.  Cimnaiight,  on  the  Boyle,  9*  m.  W.N.W.  Dublin. 
Pop.  (1821)  3,407  ;  (1831)  3,133:  pop.  parish  (1834)  11,810, 
of  whom  1,042  were  of  the  cstab.  church,  5  Prot.  diss., 
and  10,703  Rom.  Cath.  The  river  divides  it  Into  two 
portions,  wliich  are  connected  by  a  fine  modern  bridge  ; 
and  there  arc  two  other  bridges  near  the  town.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  two  Rimi.  Cath. 
chapels,  and  Baptist  and  Methodist  meeting-houses ;  a 
new  market-house,  a  lecture-room,  and  large  barracks. 
It  is  a  constabulary  station  ;  and  has  a  dispensary,  brkle- 
wcll,  Biivings' iiank,  and  loan  fund.  The  chiel'^articlei 
of  trade,  which  is  wholly  carried  on  by  land  carriage, 
arc  eruin,  butter,  and  flax  :  some  coarse  woollens  are 
manufactured.  The  butter-market  is  on  Mondays,  but 
the  principal  market-day  is  Saturday :  fairs  on  March  €>., 
April  3.,  May  9.  and  30.,  July  9.  and  25.,  Aug.  16.,  Uct.  1., 
and  Nov.  25. 

The  corporation,  under  a  charter  granted  by  James  F., 
In  1613,  consists  of  the  borough-master,  12  burgesses, 
and  an  indefinite  numlier  of  freemen.  It  returned  2 
mein.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  until  the  Union,  when  it  was 
disfranchised.  General  sessions  are  held  every  nine 
months,  and  petty  sessions  on  Mondays.  A  senesclinl'i 
court  in  tlie  town  has  jurisdiction  in  several  adjoining 
baronies,  but  none  in  the  borough.  Branches  of  the 
Belfast  and  Agricultural  banks  were  opened  here  in 
183.'i  and  1830.  The  post-olHco  rev.  in  1830  was  63!)/., 
and  in  18.30,  696/.  The  mail  coach  from  Dublin  to  Sllgo 
passes  through  thrice  a  week,  and  a  mail  car  plies  every 
day  to  French  Park.    (,Stal.  Surv.;  Railway  Rep.) 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Irel.ind,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  bog  of  Allen,  near  Carlierry,  in  Kildare,  22.'i  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  N.E.  by  Trim, 
N.ivan,  ami  Slane,  to  Tuiloghallen,  whence  it  follows 
an  V,.  cnursc  to  Drogheda,  uniting  with  tlie  sea  about 
two  miles  lower  down.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only 
2  ft.  water  at  low  spring-ebbs,  and  from  9  to  10  feet  at 
high  water  :  hence  only  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  can 
conic  up  to  Drogheda.  It  has  been  rendered  navigablo 
for  barges  as  far  as  Navan. 

The  Uoyne  will  be  ever  memorable  in  British  his- 
tory for  the  iinpiirtant  victory  gained  on  its  banks, 
about  3  in.  above  Drogheda,  on  the  ist  of  July,  1690,  by 
the  fiirces  under  our  great  deliverer,  William  ill.,  over 
those  of  Jamci  II.  This  victory,  by  securing  the  tri- 
umiili  of  the  lllieral  principles  of  government  established 
at  the  Itevcdution,  may  lie  said  to  have  been  the  great 
cause  of  the  jubscquciit  progress  of  the  British  empire 
in  wealth,  power,  and  population.  In  173ti,  an  obelisk, 
150  feet  ill  iicight,  was  erected  In  commemoration  of 
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thU  great  erent,  on  the  point  faclns  the  ford  at  Old- 
bridge,  a  m.  W.  Drogheda,  where  King  William  wai 
wounded  in  the  arm  on  the  evening  previoui  to  the 
battle. 

BKA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Alba, 
cap.  mand.,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Stiiru,  22  m.  N. 
Mondovi.  Pop.  7,000.  It  has  3  iiarish  churcliea,  nn 
hospital,  with  fabrics  of  silk  and  linen,  and  a  connider- 
•ble  trade  in  corn  and  cotton.  It  is  reckoned  particu- 
larly healthy. 

BRABANT,  N.  and  S.,  provinces  of  the  low  cnun. 
tries,  the  first  making  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
and  the  latter  of  tliat  nf  Belgium,  ▼'hich  sec. 

BKACCIANO,  a  town  (an.  Sabatf)  and  lake  (an. 
I.acut  Sabalinus)  of  tlie  Papal  dominions,  2S  m.  N. 
Rome.  Pup.  1,74G.  The  town  is  slluatc-d  on  tiie  W. 
side  of  the  lake,  is  well  built,  has  a  llouriahiiiKpaper 
manuf»ctory,  and  nn  ap|ienrancc  of  prosptTitv'.  It  has  a 
magnillcent  feudal  cnstio  belonging  to  the  Torlonia  fa- 
mily, now  dukes  of  Uraccinno. 

The  lake  is  nearly  clrculur ;  Its  circumference,  without 
following  all  the  windings  ol  the  shore,  bi'ing  nbout  'iO  m, 
It  is  not  generally  deep,  but  is  well  stocked  witli  flsh. 
The  Monte  Kocca  Humana,  covered  with  wood,  ri.oes  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  iu  most  parts  bordered 
by  hills.  Besides  Braccianu,  it  hns  on  its  inariiin  TriviK- 
nano  (an.  Tri'bonianum),AnKui\\nra(iin.Anguliira),\  i- 
carello  (an.  liens  Aurelii),  .San  Stefaiiu,  near  which  are 
the  ruins  of  several  Human  villas,  Ac.  It  gives  rise  to 
the  river  Arone  (an.  Jro),  which  falls  into  the  sea  about 
8  m.  N.  from  the  muuth  of  the  Tiber.  The  scenery 
round  the  lake  is  of  the  most  pleasing  and  sylvan  kind. 
Without  Iwinif  positively  unliealtliy,  the  air  of  llraci-iano 
li.  In  summer,  what  the  natives  call  —  "suspected." 
(GrU'i  Riimf  and  ill  Vicinity,  I.  'iTi.) 

BHACKI.E  V,  a  bur.  ami  town  uf  England,  co.  North- 
ampton, hund.  Kin»;°s  Sult')n,  iWi  m.  N.W.  I.omlon. 
Area  of  par.,  2,790  acres.  I'up.  of  pjir.,  1H21,  I.S.M  ;  \K\\, 
a,107.  The  town  sUnds  on  a  slope,  on  the  N.  b.ink  of 
the  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  two-arched  bridge. 
Houses,  mostly  rude  buildings  of  unhewn  stone.  Tliere 
are  two  churches  of  great  aiuiquity ;  a  national  scliunl ; 
almshouses  founded  in  H;<>:i ;  and  a  good  town-hall. 
A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  an  annual 
fair  on  St.  Andrew's  day.  I'nder  a  charter  of  2 
James  11.  it  had  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  and  26  capital 
burgesses  ;  and  tliese,  until  tlie  passing  of  the  Hel^orm 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchished,  had  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  returning  2  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Tlie  charter 
authorised  courts  of  reconi  and  uf  qu.irter  sessions, 
but  they  have  lung  been  dlsus4-d.  Tlie  bnrmigli  com- 
prises 3  distinct  parishes,  only  ecclesiastically  united, 
Brapkley  St.  James,  and  Hrackley  St.  Peter  j  the  pour- 
rates  of  the  former,  in  1»36,  were  6.VJ.  Us. ;  of  the  latter, 
696/.  I.^s.  It  is  the  union  town  or:<(i  parishes.  (Uritlge't 
Hill.  Sorlhamplonih. ;  Jiakfr's  ibid. ) 

BRAUFOKI),  a  par.,  market  town,  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  wap<Mitake  uf  M<iriey. 
The  par.  contains  .%1.7I0  acres,  and  had,  in  l«:il,  7ri,»70 
inhab.  The  township  of  Bradford,  comprising  l.tiW 
acres,  had,  in  1801,  a  pup.  nf  r>,;«!l3  ;  In  IS2I,  of  I»,(IC4  ; 
and  In  1831,  of  nn  less  than  2.1,233  !  and  it  has  incre.ised 
even  more  rapidly  since  ls.11.  But  in  additimi  to  tlie 
township  of  Braiiford,  the  townships  of  .Manningham, 
Bowling,  and  llortun,  inehidi:!v  tlie  hamlets  <il'  (ire.it 
and  Mttle  Hurtun.  are  inrludeil  in  tlie  pari,  bur.,  which 
has  an  area  uf  G,23U  acres,  and  had,  in  IKII,  a  pop.  of 
43,S27. 

hrailford  Is  situ.ited  on  an  affluent  of  the  Aire,  at  the 
junction  of  three  extensive  valleys,  Ifil  m.  N.N.W.  Lon- 
don, 31  m.  S.W.  by  W.  York,  and  8  m.  W.  Leeds. 
Though  the  streets  in  the  older  parts  be  in  geiier.ii  nar- 
row, thuse  uf  a  more  recent  date,  whirh  are  liy  lav  tlie 
most  extensive,  are  siilficienti)  liroiul,  and  they  are  all 
well  paved  and  lighted,  llouf.'s  wholly  uf  stoni',  and 
well  supplied  witli  water.  Tlie  town  lias  an  e\idenlly 
thriving  a|>|>earanre,  indicitive  of  its  rciilly  nourisliiiig 
conditi<m.  The  parish  chunh  r.f  St.  Peter  is  a  struc- 
ture in  the  (lointed  style  of  architecture,  iiuilt  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.;  the  other  churtlie^  are  (  hrist- 
church  ;  St.  James's,  built  and  eiiduweil  at  the  sole 
expense  of  John  Wood,  V.n\. ;  and  a  new  church,  now 

erecting  at  the  cost  of Herthon,  Esq.      The  Wes- 

leyan  and  Primitive  MethcMlists,  litiit-irians,  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Hnm.-xn  Catholics,  and  Society  uf 
Vrlends,  have  all  pLires  uf  worship.  A  free  (iraniniar- 
school,  chartereil  and  IllH-raily  endowed  by  Charles  II., 
was  rebuilt  In  lH;tO.  It  is  open  to  ail  boys  Iwlonglng  tu 
the  par.,  and  has  attached  to  It  a  library  ami  a  writ- 
ing-school :  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
popular,  and  at  present  (\KV.l)  there  are  only  30  lioys 
■Iteuding  the  grammar-schiKil.  There  are,  also,  schools 
on  the  systems  of  Hell  and  Lancaster,  a  school  of  indus- 
tr/,  anrt  an  infant  school.  The  ll.iptlsts  and  liidc- 
pe'ndents  have  eaih  a  college  ur  academical  institution 
within  ^  m.  of  the  town,  for  the  preparation  of  can. 
didate*  for  their  respective  ministries ;  and  the    Me- 
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thodlitt  have  a  school  for  the  ions  of  their  preacheri 
at  Woodhouse  Grove,  4  m.  distant.  A  philosophical 
society  has  been  established.  The  Exchange,  a  nand. 
some  now  building,  has  attached  to  it  a  library  ood  news- 
room. A  mechanics'  institute,  founded  in  1833,  had,  in 
1839,  ftI2  memlicri  and  subscribers :  a  hall  for  this 
Institute  Is  now  (I83<l)  being  erected;  it  is  to  cost  3,000/., 
and  will  contain  a  library,  reading-rooms,  lectur«-roonns, 
&c.  A  dispensary  is  liberally  supported :  and  there  are 
numerous  other  charitable  institutions.  The  poor-rates 
in  Bradford  township  amounted.  In  1838,  to  S,M/W.  2.«.  id. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  first  temperance 
suclety  in  England  was  established  here. 

The  town  is  governed  by  two  constables,  elected  at  a 
vestry  meeting,  one  of  whom  retires  annually.  Four 
overseers  are  chosen  annually,  2  fur  the  E.  arul  2  (ut 
the  W.  end.  A  court  for  the  honour  of  Pontefract  u 
holden  on  the  (irst  Wednesday  of  every  month,  for  tlie 
recovery  of  debts  under  Oil.,  in  the  new  court-hnukr, 
a  commodiuiis  and  elegant  building  :   a  cuurt   uf    re- 

?uests  Is  also  hoUicn  In  Its  own  court-house.  The 
teform  Act  made  Bradford  a  pari,  borough,  and  run. 
rerred  on  it  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  uf  returning 
2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Its  boundaries,  as  fixed  by  tlio 
Boundary  Act,  have  been  already  specified.  It  hail,  in 
IKIl,  1,083  houses  of  III/,  a  year  and  upwards.  Ilegis- 
tered  voters,  IF<37-38,  I ,,148.  The  returning  ullicer  is 
named  by  the  en.  sheriff.  It  Is  also  a  station  fur  receiv- 
ing votes  at  elections  of  memoers  fur  the  Hiding. 

'I'lio  present  importance  and  rapid  gruwth  uf  Bradt'iird 
are  wholly  owing  in  the  spirit  and  success  with  wliieli  it 
has  engag'e<l  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  produclion 
of  worsted  yarn  and  stiifl's  constitutes  the  staple  business 
of  the  tuwn.  The  spinning  uf  the  yarn  employs  a  great 
number  of  hamls,  and  when  spun,  it  is  now  mostly  woven 
In  power-loom  factories.  There  were  in  the  town,  in 
ls.1!t,  above  Li'iOO  power-lonms,  producing,  at  an  aver.ijie, 
from  3  to  4  pieces  each  per  week  ;  each  piece  la-ing  .10 
yards  iu  length,  and  hum  20  tu  24  Inches  In  widtii. 
Nnrwich  was  formerly  the  great  seat  of  tl>c  worstid 
manufacture,  whiili,  indeed.  Is  supposed  to  have  iln. 
rived  its  name  from  tlie  p.ir.  of  Worsted  in  Norfolk. 
into  wliirli  it  hail  been  early  introduced.  Hut  the 
superior  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  the  manufac- 
ture enjoyed  by  Bradford,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  unlimited  command  of  coal,  have  given  it,  in  lliii 
respect,  a  decided  advantage  over  Norwich  ;  and  in 
fact,  tlie  greater  p.irt  uf  tlie  yarn  wrought  up  in  the 
latter  is  now  made  at  Bradford.  The  atuns,  when 
finished  at  the  loom,  arc  p.irtly  bought  by  traders  from 
Leeds,  to  be  dyeil  there  ;  this,  however.  Is  not  nearly 
the  case  so  much  now  as  furmerly,  some  very  extensive 
dye-houses  having  lieeii  recently  crectird  in  and  near  the 
town.  Sales  are  ellW'ted  at  the  Cloth  Hall,  a  buiidinK 
of  two  stories,  each  144  by  36  It.  Thursday  Is  the  sale 
day,  and  during  business  hours  the  hall  presents  a  ninst 
animated  scene.  But  of  late  years,  the  hall  has  been 
used  as  a  place  of  deposit  and  sale  principally  by  the 
smaller  class  of  mamifacturers ;  and  a  mncA  larger 
amount  of  goods  is  sold  at  the  rooms  and  wareliousei 
of  the  leading  manufacturers. 

The  hands  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the 
parish  were  e5tim,-ited,  in  1831,  at  7.0(KI.  The  following 
table  sh<iws  the  numlier  of  resi^hnt  families  engaged  in 
agriculture,  ninniif.netures,  and  trade,  and  in  utiirravo- 
cations  in  tlie  township,  according  to  the  pop.  retnrns  of 
1821  and  lail  :  — 
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There  were  in  tlic  par.  of  Bradfurd,  and  prlncip.illy  in 
the  town,  in  lg.11l,  142  worsted  iiiilis,  employing  \ii,tW 
liands  ;  'J  woollen  mills,  cinployiiig  Ii81  do. ;  and  2  rottun 
mills,  empiiij'ing  'jx  do. :  making  in  all,  i!>',\  mills,  mi 
ll.tiio  hands.  Of  I20en)ilnes  tx-lunging  to  these  nilll<, 
W)  were  wrought  by  sleam,  and  24  by  water.  The  aver. 
age  rate  uf  wages  in  the  principal  employments  in  liie 
same  year  was,  —  men,  from  l.'^s.  to  3fis.  a  week  ;  women, 
Hs.  to  I.'m.  ;  and  chiiiiren,  2.1.  iid.  to  7s. 

Tlie  entire  par.  of  llr.idford  is  very  densely  peopW, 
and  along  ail  the  principal  roads  there  Is  an  .ilniost  uiiiii- 
terrnptitl  succession  nf  towns  .-ind  villages.  Ilesiiies  tlie 
woollen  tr.ide,  whirh  is  the  prineip.ii  employment,  ami 
others  more  recently  introduced,  the  iron  triide  has  ex- 
isted from  time;  immemorial,  as  is  proved  by  the  disrovcrjr 
of  a  mimlier  of  Human  ruins,  in  the  midst  uf  a  niiiss  i>( 
scoria-,  the  refuse  uf  an  ancient  binomery  in  tlie  neigh- 
buurhoixl  of  the  town.  The  supply  of  ore  is  ahumiam; 
the  principal  works,  in  which  articles  uf  the  larjjest  anil 
most  eomiilicated  description  are  manufactun  d.  .iro  ,it 
Bun  ling  and  Lowmoor.  There  were  connectcil  with  tlio 
iruu  trade,  in  ItKII,  la  Bradford  town,  351  ;  and  eiigi^'itl 
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BRADFORD  (GREAT). 

in  the  minca  In  Bradford,  Bowling,  and  N.  Blerley,  1,178 
Individual!. 

A  festlviil  numcrnusly  nttcndni,  and  celebrated  with 
much  gaiety,  Is  held  at  Brndford  every  leventh  year,  in 
honour  of  liisliHp  Hialse,  siild  to  ho  thu  inventor  of  wool- 
combing.  Th»  manufRcturcB  produced  here  are  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  by  means  of  the  Let-ds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  which  communicates  with  the  town  by  a  br.nnch, 
^  in.  long,  and  by  the  Aire  and  Caldrr  canal  to  Hull,  and 
thence  to  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  Miirltets  are  hold  on 
Thursday*;  fair«  on  March  3, 4.  July  17, 18,  lU.and  Dec. 9, 
It),  11.  i  thu  last  la  a  great  mart  for  nigs.  The  banlia  are 
ili>-  Bradford  Banking  Company,  Brndford  Commercial 
Hanking  Company,  branchca  of  the  Lecda  and  W.  Bid- 
ing  and  of  tliu  Yorltshire  diatrict  banka,  a  private  bank- 
ing house,  andaaavinga'  bank,  cttnbliahed  in  l8iH,  which 
liiid,onthe5H)thNov.l8.18,  agro«8  8Umofai,238M9i.I0Jrf., 
ilcjio-sitcd  by  1,8S0  subaerlbcra. 

In  mcidern  times,  Bradford  has  been  chiefly  remarkable 
fnr  having  (in  1812)  been  a  principal  seat  of  Lutt- 
dism,  or  of  those  mitguided  individuiils  who  supposed 
that  their  intcreata  would  bo  promoted  by  tlio  de- 
struction of  tliat  machinery  to  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  Bradford,  In  common  with  other  manufac- 
turing towna,  is  indebted  for  its  ivcmderlul  pro.sperlty. 
The  outragca  committed  by  the  Luddites  were,  however, 
tinally  suppreaaed,  though  not  witliout  some  aevero  ex. 
.iniplea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  general  dlllbaion 
lit  sounder  information  on  audi  aubjecta  may  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  auch/c/u  de  sf  enormities. 

In  IHiiiJ  the  trade  of  Bradford  was  completely  atopped, 
fxr  nearly  the  whole  year,  by  a  moat  obstinate  strike  on 
iliu  part  of  the  workmen  ;  but  since  then  tlic  business  of 
the  town  has  been  proaecuted  withotit  interruption.  (Al. 
leu's  Hiit.  <if  Yorkshire ;  Bainet'i  Hist,  and  Direct,  of 
Yorkshire  i  Pari,  lieport, ;  Priv.  Inform.) 

BHAoroRU  (Great),  a  par.  and  town  of  Kngland, 
CO.  Wilts,  hund.  Bradford,  on  the  Avon,  93  m.  W.  liy  S. 
London.  Pop., par.,  1821,  10,231;  1831,  \0,Wi:  houses  at 
the  latter  date,  2,294.  The  river  divides  the  town  into  2 
parts  (called  the  New,  and  Old  towns),  and  is  crossed 
by  2  bridges,  one  .indent,  with  9  archea ;  the  other 
modern,  with  4.  The  old  town  consiats  chiefly  of  3 
iitreets,  each  above  the  other,  on  the  alo|)C  and  brow  of 
a  hill,  riaing  abruptly  from  the  N.  bank ;  moat  of 
the  streeta  are  very  narrow,  but  In  tliis  reapect  many 
improvements  have"  been  made  within  a  recent  period. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  very 
respectable  structures.  The  churcli  is  an  ancient  build- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Six  of  tho  principal  secta  of 
disaenters  have  placea  of  worahip  in  thu  town:  there  is 
a  charity  achool  for  60  boya,  founded  in  1712 ;  and  2  sets 
of  almshousea,  one  for  men,  one  lor  women.  A  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  an  annual  fair  on 
Trinity  Monday.  There  la  also  a  cattle  fair  at  Bradford- 
leigh,  a  hamlet  in  the  par.,  the  day  following  that  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  chief  manufacturea  of  Bradford 
are  fine  broadcloths  and  kerseymeres,  —  for  thcae  it  lias 
been  noted  for  a  very  long  period:  there  arc  several 
manufaetoriea  in  the  town ;  and  in  1838  it  had  4  woollen 
mills, cmploving418  hands.  Thestonequarrieain  Winsley 
tithing  employ  at)ove  100  men.  It  enjoys  an  exten- 
sive water  communication  with  the  towns  to  the  E.  and 
W.,  by  meana  of  the  Avon  and  Kennet  Canal.  A  court  of 
re(|nests  for  debts  under  5/.  is  licld  every  third  Tuesday  : 
its  jurisdiction  comprises  3  adjoining  hundreds,  and  it  is 
.leld  on  tlie  intermediate  Tuesdays,  at  Trowbridge  and 
Melksham.  Bradford  is  a  union  town,  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act;  its  own  ratea  average  5,147/.  The  aim. 
value  of  real  prop,  of  the  parisli  in  181,')  was  20,847/. 
The  area  of  the  whole  parish  11,741)  acres,  comprising, 
beside  tho  town,  4  clia|)clries  and  1  tithing.  There 
is  much  picturesque  aecnery  along  the  windinga  of 
the  river  and  the  dells  of  its  wooded  hills,  and  many 
flue  old  mansions.  About  one  third  of  the  entire  pop. 
rcsiile  in  the  town,  which  must  have  been  of  some  con- 
swineiice  in  the  Saxon  period,  for  St.  Uunstan  was 
elected  bishop  of  Worcester  at  a'  sjnod  held  in  It. 
Bradford  sent  membera  to  one  parliament  in  lidward  l.'s 
reign,  but  never  since ;  nor  is  there  any  record  of  itt 
having  ever  b«!en  incorporated. 

BHADINC,  a  par.  and  niarit.  bor  -town  of  England, 
CO.  Southampton,  dlv.  Isle  of  Wiulit,  liberty  E.  Medina, 
73m.  S.W.  London.  I'op.,  in  1821.  2,i<2;) ;  1831,  2,227: 
hiinses  at  tlie  latter  d.ite,  338.  It  is  situated  at  the  he.id 
of  Urading  Haven,  at  the  K.  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
consists  of  one  long  street  of  irregular  buildings.  The 
church  is  said  to  have  been  b.iilt  in  7114,  but  it  must  have 
undergone  ex  tensive  alteratlinis  and  repairs :  there  ;iro  also 
two  dissenting  chaoels,  a  national  school  lor  fiOcliihlren, 
and  a  small  town-Iiall,  under  which  is  a  market-place, 
hilt  the  m.irket  has  ceased  to  be  held  ;  there  are  still 
aiiiinal  f.iirs,  May  1.  September  21.  There  Is  a  quay  for 
the  accommodatimi  of  small  ves.sels,  the  place  being  ap- 
proachalde  by  such  at  high  water  ;  but  the  tract  wliich 
forms  the  aiituary  (iilxnit  9W  acres)  is  nnemereil  at  every 
tide.    An  attempt   to  embank  it,  and  ^liut  out  tlic  sea. 
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waamadnby  Sir  U.  Middleton  (the  p<  ir  of  the  New 

HIver),  but  unsuccessfully.   Thotuwi  I'icorporated, 

and  a  market  and  fair  granted  in  II  Luw.  1.;  there  wu 
another  In  6  Edw.  VI.,  under  which  the  town  was  go- 
verned by  two  bailifl^i  and  two  magistrate!,  the  former 
elected  annually ;  the  latter  werd  thi>  balliflli  of  the 
preceiUng  year. 

BUADN INCH,  a  par.  and  h.w  ,.f  England,  ca  Devon, 
hund.  Ilayridge;  l.'iOm.  W  <m.  <<.  London.  Pop.,  1831, 
1.511  ;  1831,  l,.''i24  ;  houaea,  4  ;  area,  4,320  acrea.  It  II 
pleaaantly  aituatcd  on  an  emuiencc,  aurrounded  by  higher 
niils,  except  on  the  S.,  ami  voiisists,  for  tho  most  part,  of  a 
collection  of  neat  thatched  cottages.  The  church  ii  an 
ancient  structure  ;  and  Ihern  is  a  guildhall,  with  a  gaol 
under,  built  subsis|iii  nlli  to  a  Are  that  nearly  destroyed 
tlic  place  a  few  years  since.  There  are  three  paper-mills 
in  the  parish,  which  employ  80  or  90  hands  ;  tne  rest  are 
mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  once  had  a  considerable 
woollen  trade,  but  tliia  has  ceased,  and  its  ancient  weekly 
market  has  been  discontinued.  There  are  atill  two  annual 
fairs  held,  May  G.  and  Oct.  2.  It  had  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, granted  by  Iteginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which 
was  rencMfd  and  extended  by  James  I.  and  Jamea  II.  ; 
under  it  were  appointed  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  maslera, 
24  inferior  Imrgesacs,  &c. ;  and  courts  of  quarter  session! 
and  lei'^'r.l  were  held,  which  have  been  abolished  by 
tlie  *''"«tipai  Keform  Act.  It  returned  2  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  I  iVom  the  reign  of  Edw.  H.  to  that  of  Hen.  VIL, 
when  inability  to  pay  their  wages  was  ph^aded,  and  ad- 
mitted, on  paying  a  fine  of  .')  marks. 

BKAUA  (an.  Aupusia  JBrncara)  a  city  of  Portugal, 
cap.  prov.  Entre  Douro  e  MInho,  and  of  the  com.trca 
of  the  same  name,  on  a  hill  in  tho  middle  of  a  large  and 
fertile  plain,  between  the  Cavado  and  the  Uieste,  33 
m.  N.N.E.  Onorto,  \nt.  41°  4i'  N.,  long.  8"  20*  W. 
Pop.  14,.0U0.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  fliinked  with  towna.  Tlie  skirts  are 
rather  narrow,  iuid  the  houses  old:  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  and  has  a  large  cathedral,  several  parish 
churches  and  convents,  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  and 
seminaries,  78  fountains,  some  of  which  are  highly  or- 
namented. It  has  great  numbers  of  silversmiths,  har- 
ness-makers, iind  hatter!,,  who  supply  witli  their  ware! 
all  the  fairs  in  the  adjoining  Portuguese  districts,  as  well 
as  most  of  tiiose  in  (iailiciu  in  Spain. 

Braga  is  a  very  ancient  city,  its  foundation  being 
ascribed  to  the  Carthaginians.  Down  to  a  recent  pc- 
rimi  it  had  the  ruina  of  a  Boman  amphitheatre  and 
aqueduct,  but  these  are  now  nearly  obliterated,  and  it 
pussesaea  few  memoriala  of  ita  ancient  grandeur,  except 
some  coins,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  Roman 
miilatones.  About  1|  m.  E.  from  the  city,  on  a  hill,  is 
the  renowned  sanctuary  do  Sentiirr  Jesus  do  Monte,  an- 
iHially  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  (MUfanoj  Did. 
(ji'onraphique.) 

BUAtiANZA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Traa-os- 
Montes,  cap.  comarca,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  Fer- 
renia,  3.5  m.  N.W.  Mirandella.  Pop.  4,000.  It  is  par- 
tially fortified,  hits  a  go(Ml  citadel,  is  the  seat  of  a 
biahopric,  has  two  cliurchea,  a  college,  and  some  manu- 
facturea of  ailk  and  velvet.  It  was  erected  into  a  ducliy 
in  1442;  .ind  in  1G40,  John  II.,  8th  duke  of  Braganza, 
asceude<l  the  Portuguese  throne  undiT  the  title  of 
John  IV.  His  descendants  continue  to  enjoy  the  crown 
of  I'ortug.il,  and  have  also  acquired  tliat  of  Braiil. 

BIlAlTlLOW  or  BIIAILOFF,  a  town  of  Turkey  In 
Europe,  in  VVallaehi,i,  on  the  lefi  Ixink  of  the  Danube, 
12  m.  S.S.W.  Ualacz,  and  about  10.5  m.  by  water  from 
the  Bhick  Sea.  Pop.  6,000.  ?  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  eea-port  of  Wallachia,  and  in  it  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  province  centres.  All  veasela  capable  of 
entering  the  Diiniibe  may  ascend  to  BrailoflT;  and  Us 
port,  on  one  o(  the  arms  of  the  river,  being  defended 
by  a  small  island  from  tho  drift  ice  carried  down  by 
tlie  current  In  tho  spring,  ships  m.iy  winter  here  in 
perfect  safety,  llousee  reguliuly  built,  principally  from 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  has  been  demolished; 
and  the  imi>ortance  of  the  town  having  increased  with 
the  independence  of  the  province,  and  the  increasing 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Danube,  several  hand- 
some new  streets  and  edifices  liave  been  recently  erected. 
The  warehouses  are  capable  of  containing  above  200,(K10 
chetwcrts  of  corn.  The  great  iirticlea  of  export  are  the 
raw  products  of  the  country  ;  aa  corn  (particularly 
wheat),  tallow,  hides,  beef,  wool,  salt,  timber,  staves, 
fiC.  In  1833  the  I'Xports  of  corn  amounted  to  from 
S.W.nOO  to  3(i0,0i«l  chetwcrts.  and  those  of  tallow  to  about 
nO.(KIO  pimls.  In  18:12,  2811  aliius  of  dilTercnt  burden 
sailed  fioni  Bralioff, and  the  number  baa  since  incrcised. 
In  18,'M,  \Ki  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  from  the  Black 
Sea,  by  the  Soiilineh  mouth  of  tho  Danulie.  The  trade 
has  lieen  principally  maniiged  by  Oreek  houaea;  but 
merchants  from  England  and  other  foreign  countries  aro 
now  l)eginning  to  establish  themselves  here  and  at  Ga- 
lacz.  (.See  llngemeisler't  Report  on  the  Trade  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Eng.  Trans,  p.  89.  and  passim  ;  and  the  arts. 
Daniiub,  Oalacz,  and  Wailaciiia,  in  tbia  work.) 
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BRAHMAPUTRA. 


nRAHMAPUTHA  (the  son  of  nrahma),v\i\a.  Bun- 
■AMPOOTER,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  forming 
the  proper   E.  boiiiidary  of  Ilindostau;   the  peninsula 
beyond  which  should,  therefore,  rather  lie  called  "  India 
beyond  the  Brahn:aputra,"  than  '•  beyond  the  Oanges," 
lirice  the  former  separates  two  regions,  for  the  most 
part  unlike,  not  only  in  their  topographical  features, 
but   als(.   singularly   so   in   the  races   of  people  who 
inhabit  them,  their  rvligiun,  customs,  &c.    The  Brah- 
.  maputra  has  thrive  separate  sources,  viz.  the  Dihong, 
Uibong,  and  Lohit  rivers,  which  unite  in  Upper  Assam ; 
the  tirst  has  been  traced  by  Cants.  Bedford  and  Wilcox, 
and  I.ieut.  Burlton,  through  the  Himalaya  chain  to  lat. 
'JH^  W  N.,  and  long.  9A<^  W  E.,  and  is  in  all  probability 
a  continuation  of  the  great  San-po  of  Tibet.  (See  San- 
po.)    The  Dihong,  at  the  point  to  which  Lieuts.  Wilcox 
and  Burlton  penetrated,  was  300  ft.  wide,  had  considerable 
depth,  and  contained  many  ranids ;  one  of  which  being 
found  impassable,  and  the  adjacent  country  wild   and 
difficult  in  the  extreme,  prevented  the  future  prosecution 
of  the  survey :  the  Dihong  carries  twice  as  much  water 
at  the  Lohit  into  the  Brahmaputra.    The  Dibong  is  the 
central  and  smallest  of  the  three  rivers  ;  it  rises  N.  tlie 
Himalaya,  near  lat.  28°  l(K  N.,  and  lung.  U7°,  and  passes 
through  the  mountains  into  .\ssnm,  near  lat.  2H'-'  l,V,  and 
long.  96",      The  I, obit,  calleii  l)y  the  Assamese  "holy 
ttream,"  and  i^onsldered  by  the  Briihmins  as  more  espe- 
cially the  origin  of  the  llrahmaputrn,  is  formed  by  ihc 
union  of  the  'I'alulta  and  TnUuliDg,  two  streams  rising  in 
f-e  high  mountain  region  of  Tibet,  between  lat.  if,^  and 
29°  N.,  and  long.  y7"  and  D'*'^  K.,  which  having  joined, 
the  river  thence  resulting  talics  a  S.W.  course,  pene- 
trating the  Lnng-tam  chain  of  mountains  (a  continuation 
of  the  Himalaya),  and  pasting  thruiigh  a  remarkable 
basin  of  rockv  ',\\»,  a  place  of  piigrim.ige  often  friHjuented 
by  Brahmins,  in  which  it  is  aiiiimcnted  l>y  tiie  w.-iters  of 
the  Brahmakund,  a  holy  nuol  fal)le>l  to  owe  lis  origin  tn 
an  intrigue  t)et»een  Brafnna  and  the  wife  iif  a  s.iuton. 
At  its  exit  from  this  basin  the  river  receives  tlie  name  of 
Brahmaputra,  and  \i  VOO  ft.   broad  :    fur  the  next  CO 
m.  its  course  is  mnst.^    W. ;   \b  ni.  below   Suddya,  in 
lat.  almut  W-"  .VK  N.,  and  long.  Xi"  MY  V...nt  a  height  of 
1,150  (I'aris)  fl.  above  tlie  level  iif  the  sea,  the  streams  cif 
the  Dihong  and  Dilmr.g  join  it.     It  now  I'ows  in  a  S.W. 
direction  through    the  centre  of  .Xss.im.   with   a  very 
variable  width,  sime  its  chainiel  i.<  cnntlniially  sulMlivid- 
ing  to  enclose  a  pri'dlgions  nuinlierof  i.ilands,  the  largest 
of  which,  that  of  iM.^iili.  iiicintral  As»ain,  U  ne.iriyTOni. 
long,  ami  10  m.  in  its  gre.itcst  l)re,iiitli.    Uliile  in  .\ssain 
the  llrahinaputi.'i  is  said  to  rercive  as  many  as  f'lii  triliii- 
ViT\  rivers.     It  ciili'r.i   llengal  in  llie   lliiii|,'porr  distr.,  | 
and  soon  after  rh.-inges  lis  ilircctiiiii.  Houlngat  lirst  .S.  j 
and   S.K.,  eiulnlii'g  tlio  \V.  extri'iiiitv  cif  the  (farrow  \ 
mountains,  and  linally,  .S.S.W.,  to  lall  into  (he  Day  <>r  i 
Bengal  byaiiionlh  .')in.  wiilc,  in  lat.  'i'l    M'  N.,  loni;.  | 
U0-'  lie   K.,  in  conjumtloii  with  the  l.iriiot  lirnncli  of 
the  (ianges.      The  cliii'f  tribiitiry   streams  it  reieives 
In  Bengal  are,  tlie  Sonrm.ili,   llarak,  and  'ioonity,  on 
the  left,  and  the  (iadada,  NreUiimer.  Tresta,  and  .Mrgna, 
on  the  right  hand;  tin'  bitter  of  ivtiirli  rivers,  tlioiigli 
not  one  tenth  part  its  siie.  roinnmnicatCH  its  own  name 
to   the    Hrahmapiitra    allrr    tlirir   jiinrlinii.       Tlie   at- 
fluents  of  till'  llr.iliinapiitra  brinxini:  diiviii  \a\{  ipian- 
tillei   of  mud,  its   waters   are  usually  extrrmcly   thick 
anil  dirty,  and  Its  tiiriace,  liiiriiig  the  lloixls,  is  civiri'd 
with  foam,  Inlermlxed  willi  lugani  uuihI,  lari(i'  ina<si'S  of 
reeil*.  niiil  carcasses  of  iiien  and  lattli'.     its  rise  "oin- 
monly  iM'glns  in  .\pril  ;  it  atlaiiis  Us   grialrst  el  vatlon 
at  the  beginning  of  ,\ugii«t,  loHards  Ilie  inil  ol  uhnli 
month  Us  iMiiiHlatliin  nib»idi«.     Smne  riM,  hut  no  hvit- 
flow,  Itexiierienced  In  ."sipipmlHT  and  OctulHT    In  Heiigai 
It  ii  not  fordalile  at  anv  i>eas(in.  lull  it  is  liy  no  means  mi 
re.iilily  navigatiil  a«  tfi«  dangrs  :  tin'  dlreiilnn  of  the 
wiiiil,  wlitcli  iiloH'S  for  so  many  montlis  contrary  to  tlii> 
coiirii'  of  llie  latlrr  rlvir,  it  loinniuiily  niliii  iiieiit  uilli 
the  direi'tion  of  the   Itrahmapiitra.   and  ailMrai'    In  all 
iiro);res>  iipwarils.      lit    li.iiiki>  are  ino>(ly  cutirnl  uith 
jiiiiKle  or  ni.trih-lnnd.  .mil  In  iiianv  plnro  i|ull>'  .li'slitiile 
of  Inirks;  and  Us  I  urri'iit  Is  so  strong.  Iliat   I   in.  a  il.iy 
againtt   (he  ttrciin  is.  for  a  canm',  contidcred  a  lol'T- 
able  advance.  (Hillir'i   Urtlkumlt-   vun  Alien,  vol.  111. ; 
Ihimiltiin't  /■:.  I  tiat.  i,  7w^— vie". ) 

II  It  .\  I  NT  II KK.  a  p.ir   and  town  of  I'niiland.  co  I'ssex, 
hiiiid.  Ilinkford,  :wim.  N  i:.  I.nii.liin.     /\i  en. 'i..VMi  aires. 
I'lip.  of  par.  In  IT^I   2.:KI:  Iit3l..;.l.!'i.     ThetoKii  Is  linllt 
on  nn  eiiiliirnie.  and  ronnlntt  nf  several  narrow  Irn  giilar  | 
•tri'i'ts.  in  Willi  h  a  few  goi  il  liniims.  m  iiiixlirii  dale,  are 
dlipersi'd.  Imt  tin*  grrad-r  ti.irt  are  am  iiiil  mean  build-  { 
iii||>.  many  of  lliitn  u<hnI  -  llie  \lll  itie  >  t   Mocking.  In  Hie  ' 
riiriih  o|  list  name.  !•  a  ninllmintloii  <>(  ihlt  tnwii  >>u  Its  i 
N.  site,  and  consltli  of  mii'  limit  ■Init.  In  wlilrli  are  ' 
tlire<-  ilioelitliiK   chani'l".   and   in. my   wr'1. built    boiin't.  ' 
li.icklng  pariah  liiiliiili'i  :I.hihi  acri  •.  and  had.  In  IH:i|,a 
pnp  of  .'l,l'/<<,  nmXly  In  (he  village,     llralntri'i'  chiirth  Is 
a  siiarlous  (iolhlc  slriii  lure,  with  a  lower  and  «|>lre,  on 
the eli'vali'il  site  iif  a  tlill  "Ider  em ainpminl.      I'liere  ara 
four  dlssentlnn  chnpelsi  an  liid'ivtcd  school  for  |obo)t 
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(In  which  Bay,  tho  naturalist,  was  educated) )  and  ■»■' 
vcral  charities :  the  principal  one  produces  360/.  a  yar, 
which  is  shared  by  the  poor  of  this  and  two  adjoining 
parishes.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednesday ;  ana 
two  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  three  days,  which  com- 
mence May  7.  and  October  2.  Tho  mannfacture  of  silk 
and  crapo  forms  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 'Jlicsc  have  latterly  been  a  good  deal  extended,  and 
have  superseded  the  woollen  manufacture,  previously 
carried  on.  There  are  several  manufactories  on  the 
course  of  tho  Blackwater,  which  flows  N.  of  the  town. 
Ann.  val.  of  real  prop.  :n  1H13,  4,493/. :  of  Bocking,  0,957/. 
Braintrce  is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  14 
parishes:  its  own  rates  average  2,187/.:  it  has  four 
guardians.  Those  of  Bocking  average  3,210/. :  ithasaiike 
number  of  guardians.  The  former  is  also  a  polling  town 
for  the  N.  division  of  Ksscx.  {If'right's  Hist,  qfkisex ; 
Pari.  Papers  and  Hep.,  Sjc.) 

BKAKEL,  atown  of  the  I'rnsstan  .St.ites,  prov.  We.it- 
phalia,  rcg.  Minden,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Brncht,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Nctle,  32  m.  N.N.W.  iJassel.  I'op. 
3,0011.  It  hat  a  Catholic  p-xrish  church,  an  hospital,  ,i 
workhouse ;  and  iubrics  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  a  glas«- 
work. 

BH.\MBF,U,  a  par.  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  Sussex, 
bund.  Steyning,  on  the  Adur,  which  is  navigable  for  snuli 
vessels,  4.')  m.  S.  by  W.  London.  I'op.,  1H31,  07  ;  lionsis, 
27  ;  area,  870  acres.  It  claims  to  be  a  txir.  by  prescription, 
and  was  of  sufilcient  Importance  to  give  its  name  to  the 
rape,  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  sent  2  mem.  to  the  11. 
of  C.  from  the  23  Kdw.  I.,  with  occasional  unilssliins 
between  that  date  and  7  Edw.  IV.;  and  subsequently, 
without  interruption,  till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Kcform  Act ;  the  right  of  election  was  in  burgage  tcniiru 
voters  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  which  there  were  about 
20. 

BBAMPTON,  a  parish  ard  market  town  of  England, 
CO.  Cumberland,  Kskdale  Ward.  Area  of  par.,  Ifi.iiyo 
acres.  I'op.  3,3t.') ;  pop.  ol  townslilp  of  llrampton,  'i,xi2. 
The  town  It  ^ltUHted  10  m.  N.h.  Carlisle,  in  a  deep 
narrow  valley.  It  has  a  town-hall,  built  by  the  Earl  uf 
Carlisle  in  1H17,  in  which  courts  are  held  for  the  liamny 
of  (illslaijd.  Tile  par.  chiircii,  now  in  ruins,  is  at  the 
village  of  Irthlngton,  about  1)  in.  distant  j  but  it  has  a 
parochial  chapel,  Imllt    in  I7H'.i,  and  repaired  and  cn- 


argcd  in  l'<27  :  it  li.is  also  4  di^iscnllng  chapels,  a  gram- 
mar-schoiil,  u  imtioii.V.  schiHil,  erected  liy  the  Earl  uf 
Carlisle,  an  inlant  school,  and  12  .ilmshoiises  for  Ii  iilil 
men  anil  .is  many  women.  At  the  I'.,  end  of  the  town 
Is  the  moat,  a  I'linlcal  mount,  rising  3iiO  l\.  aiiove  the 
level  of  the  streets  The  weaving  ol  checks,  ginghams. 
and  other  ilescriptions  of  cotton  goods,  on  account  uf 
the  C.irilsli'  maniiriu'ttires,  is  carried  on  to  a  cunsiilir- 
able  I'Xtep'.     Market-day,  Weiliiesil.iy. 

BUANI)l'.NItl'U(i,an  ini|iortaiil  prov.  uf  the  I'rii»»l»n 
states,  consisting'  prinrljially  of  tlie  ancient  mark  or 
mari|iiisate  of  llr.indi'nliiirg.  Iiav  liig  N.  Mecklenliu.-g  aiiu 
I'oinerania,  E.  the  pro<  s.  ol  I'riissia  and  Tosen,  S.  S|. 
lesia  and  the  kingdom  of  .''axonv,  and  W.  rrnssjaii 
Saxony,  Anhalt.  hihI  llanovcri  iiilwit'ii  .'d-'  il,"  ami 
.'i.t'-'  37'  N.  lal..  and  11  '  1.1' and  H'l^  12'  E.  long.  .Km. 
IS.MiO  SI],  in.  I'lip.,  |h:i7,  l,il!i4,042,  of  uhiiiii  l.liOD.ATj 
are  I'ruleslaiils,  \<,'iM  Catholics,  and  l2,.'i.V2  Jew »,  .v, . 
It  Is  divldiil  Into  twii  regencies  and  31  circles.  I'lln- 
clpilliiwns,  llirlln,  I'utsdain,  IraiiMort.  Binndiiiliiiti;. 
>lc.  Il  consists  iirincipally  of  an  linniense  sand)  |il,iiii. 
wat"red  hy  the  Oder,  Spree,  ilavil.  Waria,  Nit/,  ami 
other    riven,   and    liy   mimcruiis    Inkis.     Soil    giiii'ially 

{lO'ir  :  In  in.my  iiarl-.  iiidccil.  it  consists  uf  vast  trarl>  uf 
larr'^n  sand,  ilhersiliid  with  eMmslve  heaths  .iiiil 
moors  1  lint  In  oIIut  p.irls,  pirllciilaily  along  the  rivirs 
and  lakes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  UKadow,  marsh,  aiiil 
other  cuinpnrativi'ly  rich  land.  I'orests  very  exlciisivr 
Estimating  the  whole  extent  uf  tlu-  prov,  at  |.'>.hihi,ii<KI 
morgeii.  It  is  kiip|iosed  to  be  dlstribiitid  as  fulluws:  — 
water,  .'UMi.iKKI  murgrii;  woods.  3..'iOO,ISKI  ilu  I  nralilr 
lands,  i;,7uii,iS'0  dii.  ;  galdetis.  i>5,0'Hi  do.  ;  waste  lamli, 
;i,V.'><l,('<l<l  ilo.  ,  liiilliliiigs.  riiails,  .Ic,  .V'lli.OOii  do.  Curii  uf 
all  soils  Is  ralird  lliu  kwlii.il,  however,  succeeds  hiilir 
than  nny  otlnr  surt  of  grain  on  the  siuidy  soils  .iml  m  \t 
to  it  rve  I'ulatius  are  now  very  extensively  ciilthjtul. 
The  other  prim  liial  priMliirts  arc  wiiul,  lii'iii|i  and  llnv, 
(uliacco,  llmher.  hops,  fn-,  Agrii  iiltiiie,  thoiigli  Isiik- 
ward,  II. II  made  great  adviimes  aliiie|s|'i.  Tlu' limnli 
of  horses  .mil  shnp  hive  liei'li  nialeilally  Iiii|>mi>i.<I  ; 
■■articular  altcnlioii  Is  paid  to  the  raising  ul  nuul,  iihirli 
liNs  Ih'i  lime  a  most  iiiipurl.iiit  priHiiii  I  In  l"37  IIk'  -Uwi 
ot  lilark  ratlli>  aiiioiinli'dto.i.'i4.oo<i  head  ;  horses.  |s",ui>(i, 
sheeii.  aliuiii  2,,i(«;,nni  i  hugs  IT.".,is»i.  I  he  averagi'  nnl 
per  VriKsiaii  morgeii  of  nilllvated  land  of  a  ninlium 
degree  of  tirtillty  m.iv  be  aboiU  'J\  rUdullnrs  l7i  'W. 
slerlinid.  Agrh  ulliirui  l.ih 'iinrs  riieive  iruin  7i/.  tu  'Ml. 
a  day  in  siiminer,  hut  In  winter  (hey  are  si'lilum  riii. 
plo)ed  by  the  day.  Willi  (he  exii'|ilioii  ol  lime  sml 
g)|i>uin,  (lie  inlneia's  are  uf  no  Inipurtance  Manufar- 
tnres  were  IiiImhIiii  ed  liy  (he  rcfiigies  fruin  I  rami',  iiih- 
•cpieiitly  to  (he  revuiadon  ul  Ih'.'  edict  uf  Nanto,  tml 
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are  pretty  extensive.  They  are  prlnclp.»l!y  carried  on  at 
Berlin  (which  see,  and  PliuasiA).  Breweries,  distilleries, 
ylass-works,  brick-kilns,  tanneries,  potash,  charcoal, 
and  lime  manufactories,  are  very  numerous,  and  em- 
ploy a  great  many  hands.  Tiie  internal  trade  of 
the  prov.  is  very  considerable,  and  is  much  facllitnted 
by  the  rivcrf  and  navieable  canals  by  whirh  they 
are  united.  The  roads,  also,  have  latterly  been 
very  greatly  improved.  (Sec  Prussia.)  "Whether," 
says  an  intelligent  traveller,  "  it  be  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme nlRgardliness  of  the  soil,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  sandy  and  unpnxliictive,  the  Brandenburgers  are 
In  general  extremely  abstdnious  ;  bread,  butter,  and 
i>otato<"S  being  the  principal  articles  of  consumption. 
I'iie  latter  with  the  lower  classes  ;  and  the  former  I 
have  seen  all  ranks  partake  of  half  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
ir  roil  visit  a  friend,  it  i:  more  tlian  probable  the  lunch 
will  be  hultrr-brod  (bread  and  butter) :  if  you  go  to  an 
ion  and  order  refreshment,  williout  specifying  any  tiling 
p:irtii"ular.  this  will  certiioly  be  brought.  Still,  how- 
I'f'T  |iopiil.ir,  it  divides  its  empire  with  potatoes,  which 
a  sfraiigiT  taking  notes  iniglit  with  every  justice  enter 
tn  Ills  piiiket-book  as  the  national  food.  They  are  served 
up  in  an  immense  variety  of  forms."  (Ccrtnani/  and  the 
ijirmans,  i.  !I7.    I.oiid.  1H3().) 

liKXNiiKNiiURii,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  same  name, 
rri:  Potsdam,  cap.  circ.  \V.  llaveiund,  on  the  Ilavel, 
armi.  W.  S.W.  Berlin,  and  3H  in.  N.K.  Magdeburg;  lat. 
,'iJ"'27'N.,long.  12"32'E.  Pop.  I3,(XK).  The  river  divides 
it  into  tliree  parts ;  the  old  town  on  the  right,  and  tiie 
nrw  on  the  left  bank  ;  while  on  an  island  between  them 
is  huilt  the  "  Cathedral  Town,"  which,  from  standing  on 
piles,  Is  also  called  "  Venice."  Streets  of  the  old  town 
niirrotr  ami  crooked ;  but  those  of  the  new  town  are 
ciiinparatively  broad  and  straigiit ;  both  arc  walled,  and 
coiinc'i'ted  by  a  bridge.  On  the  island  is  tiie  cathedral,  a 
structuri' .)f  the  Hth  century,  the  castle,  ,'uid  an  eques- 
trian arademy.  ft  has  H  cliurclies,  5  hospitals,  a  rouiicil- 
iiiiii.se  with  a  public  library,  a  gyninasiuin,  a  citizens' 
n\wi'\  (llurfcrschult),  a  superior  female  sdiool,  with 
ninneroiis  elementary  and  eliarity  schools  ;  a  workliiuise, 
a  II  eatre,  and  three  public  squares,  in  one  of  which 
Stan  Ik  the  Uoiandsaiile,  a  colinnn  hewn  out  of  a  single 
bloc  of  stone.  Tiiefont.-niiiinonument.sin  St. Catherine's 
ehiireii  ere  worlliy  of  notice,  as  are  also  tJie  works  of  art 
in  the  cathedral.  There  lire  nianiil'actures  of  woollens, 
fustians,  linens,  stockings,  paper,  Ki. ;  uitli  nuineroiis 
breweries,  distilleries,  taiineties,  and  some  hoal-biiiid- 
iiig  ;  and  it  lias  a  brisk  trade  Imlli  bv  land  ami  water.  It 
ii.is  lieen  several  times  besieged  —  liy  Henry  tiie  rue  ler, 
Altireclil  tile  Hear,  (lustav us  .\iicilpl'iii»,  &c.  It  was  tlie 
liirtli-place  of  .lulliis  voii  Vokh.  ( /'»«  Ziillili,  Dcr 
Vrni.isiiii,-  Slant,  INIlfi,  I.  Iwl,  lisT,  .Ve.) 

I)h<mikniu  nii  (Nk»  ),  a  (iiwn  nf  the  grand  diiiliy  of 
Mil  klrnhurg  Stri'lltz,  on  a  rivulit  wliicli  falls  iiilu  the 

like  I'lilliii.  I7ni.  N.liy  K.New  Strelltz.     Pop.  C.l It 

is  ualli'ii,  and  will  luillt  ;  has  a  caslle,  a  grammar 
sehiMii,  schools  I'or  tlie  sons  and  daughters  of  tiiwns- 
pii>l>le,  a  wiirklioose,  and  soiiii'  uonlleii  and  enttoii 
falirii's ;  liiit  llie  linsiness  of  distillation  is  tlie  most  iin- 
pnrtant  rarririi  on  in  (lie  town. 

IIK.WDUN.  a  par.  and  town  of  Kiiglaiid,  eo.  SuiTolkt 
hiiii'l.  l.arkrnril  1  73  ni.  N.N.I^.  I.ondiili.  Pop.,  \H1\, 
1.770;  IM.U, '2,1111.1 ;  limises  JO,"! ;  area,  .'■,,'.711  acres.  It  is 
oiillii'  S  iMok  of  tlie  Little  Oiise.or  llraniloii  river,  wiilih 
fiirins  tlie  N.  biiiinilary  of  tlie  county,  and  is  lii-ri' 
rrnssnl  I))  a  neat  stone  bridge  ;  alinnt  a  iriile  lielow 
uliii'li  is  a  lerr>',  wln-re  goods  ari'  lii'i'osiieil  tor  convey- 
aiiie  liy  till'  river.  In  anil  i'mio  tiie  Isle  of  I  ly.  (Iiiii- 
Hiiits  lie  in.iile  In  the  tiiuii  ami  sent  to  varlniis  iiarts  of 
the  kiiit'iliiiii  :  they  are  pronireil  alinut  a  mile  \V.  iil  it, 
rriini  lulls  traversiMK  a  cli.ilk  straliim.  and  alleriiating 
«  III  ii||ier<  of  pipe  ilav  ;  niaiiT  labniiiers  are  eiiipluted 
ill  qiiarryiiig  tin  ^e  Units.  'I'lnre  is  also  smiie  tnillie 
ranieii  mi  In  enrii.  malt,  coals.  tiiiiliiT,  \i\  In  tlie 
iiri^liliniirliiMiil  .'ire  snnie  extrusive  rahblt  uairriis, 
niinli.  Ill  jiarl,  siipplv  llie  l.niiiinn  marlMls.  liiirs  ,ire 
still  lii'lil,  I'eli.  M..  .lime  II.,  Nov.  II,;  lint  the  niarkel 
has  lu'ell  liisciintlnileil.  Tllere  is  all  eliiinweil  flee  si-|inni. 
Ilraiiiiiiii  lamp,  a  s>|.  enrtli-wnrk  ill  the  vii  iiilly,  ii  sup- 
piiseil  In  lie  llie  li.iii'iinitnt  lit  the  limn. ins.  'rlie  Diike 
111  llaiiiillnii  and  Hiaiiilmi  derives  his  l',iK'lisii  title  IVnlii 
IliK  tl  »ll 

IIIIAS  roMI',  a  town  of  I'ranie.di  p,  Piirilngiie,  cap. 
run. ,1111  tlie  DrOiiie.  near  il^  cmitlin'iii  e  Willi  tliel  nlle. 
I2111.  N.W.  Perlgiieiix.  Pn|..  1' .Mhi.  It  l>  .lureealily 
situated,  ami  iv  a  mil  haiiii^miie  Inwii.  The  vvalls  and 
ditilirs  In  wlili'li  ll  »a»  foriiierly  Mi"minileit  ii.ive  Ih^iii 
ilimnlltlied.  It  has  smile  (aliilis  of  ••  nnlleii  slulfs,  lin- 
(lir),  ami  roltnii.  Ne.ir  llie  Inun  l>  ail  iililiey  iil  llie 
III  iirillitliii's,  the  Inumiallon  of  Willi  h  is  axrilieil  by  sniiie 
In  (  liarleiiiainie,  anil  by  oilier-,  In  l.miis  le-Dcliminalre 
Tills  alitiry  was  lirM  in  i-omi»t'Hitnnt  by  ihe  hi«tnii.iii 
llr.iiiliiuie,  Mini  reliieil  lliltlier  alter  llie  bailie  wf  .lariiin, 
anil  r<>iii|iii<i,|  III  ||,I>  ri'lrei.l  u  part  of  lils  uoiks. 
illiiiti,  art  /^.|(^li(ll<•  ) 
il.'l.l!  N/UtUO,  •  luwn  uf  I'rusiia,  pruv.  V.  I'ruisia. 
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cap.elre.  on  the  Fasjarge,  about  3  m.  above  where  It  fall* 
Into  the  I'rische  Ha.T      Pop.  7,600.      Tlie  river  i>  navl- 

f;able  as  far  as  the  town  by  vessels  of  small  burden,  and 
t  has  some  shipping,  and  exports  corn  and  tlml>er.  It 
is  tlie  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Ermeland,  the  teat  of  a 
royal  court  of  justice,  and  has  several  churches,  a  monas. 
tery,  a  normal  school,  and  i  hospitals.  But  it  derives  ita 
principal  claim  to  notice  from  its  seminary,  the  Lyceum 
Husianum,  for  tlie  education  of  Catholic  clergymen,  it 
Is  so  called  from  its  having  been  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  learned  Stanislaus  Ilosius,  bishop  of  Ermeland, 
It  has  six  professors,  and  had,  in  1837,  27  students. 

BltAY,  a  township  of  England,  co.  Berks,  liund. 
Bray.  Pop.  1,0(10.?  This  place  would  be  unworthy 
notice  in  a  work  of  tins  sort,  were  it  not  that  it  has 
attained  a  proverbial  notoriety.  The  parson  wlio  held 
the  living,  a  vicarage,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vlll., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
gifted  with  a  most  accommodating  conscience.  He 
commenced  a  Papist,  tlien  became  Protestant,  next 
Papist  again,  and  then  Protestant  again  I  On  being 
taxed  with  Inconsistency,  he  liclended  himself  by  saying 
th;it  he  had  always  adhered  •■>  his  principle,  which  was 
"to  live  and  dye  Vicar  of  Hrayi'  Tlie  well  known 
song  represents  this  worthy  vicar  as  living  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  his  successors;  but  the  above  ib 
Eniier's  account  of  the  matter,  (vol.  1.  7U.  ed.  l»ll.) 

BuAY,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Wicklow  and 
niiblin,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Bray  or  Dargle,  12  ni. 
S.;".  by  S.  Dublin.  Poo.  in  1H21,  2,029 ;  in  l«3l,  3,6.'iri: 
pup.  in  IKM  of  the  parislies  of  Bray  and  Old  Connaught, 
In  which  the  town  is  situate,  .1,176,  of  whom  1,184  arc  ot 
the  estab.  church,  'J'J  Prot.  diss.,  and  3,'.i63  Hum.  Cath. 
The  town,  v.hicli  takes  its  name  from  Bre,  or  Bree,  a 
headland  at  tlie  foot  of  w  liicli  it  stands  is  divided  Into 
two  portions  by  tlie  river,  wliich  also  separates  the 
counties  of  Wicklow  and  Diiliiin.  The  part  on  the  N., 
or  Dublin  side,  is  called  Little  Bray  :  the  communication 
between  the  two  divisions  is  kept  up  by  an  old  bridge. 
It  lias  a  parish  church,  a  large  and  elegant  Kom.  Cath. 
chapel,  a  I'resbyterian  meeting-housu',  and  several 
scliools,  one  of  wliicli,  an  infant  school.  Is  a  spacious 
buililing:  It  lias  also  a  savings'  bank,  a  hian  fond,  an 
hospital,  mid  a  dispensary.  An  old  castle  in  Little  Ilray 
has  lieen  converted  into  a  barrack.  A  constabulary  and 
a  coast-guard  force  are  stationed  liere,  and  near  the  town 
is  a  m.irteiln  tower.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  is  lie- 
come  a  fashionalile  watering-place.  It  was  formerly 
iiu'orpnrateil.  and  parliaments  were  held  here,  but  ita 
chartered  privileges  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  A  ma- 
norial eiiiirt  is  held  niontlily,  and  petty  sesshins  on  alter- 
nate Mondays.  It  manufactures  small  qunntities  of  linen 
ami  cnarse  woollens  ;  there  Is  also  a  brewery  and  flour- 
mill.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ; 
fairs  for  I'reezeson  Jan.l'i.,  Mayl..  .\ng.  .1.,  and  Nov.  12.  ; 
and  for  cattle  oil  March  I.,  May  1.,  July  l.,Aug.l.V,Sep.;iO., 
and  Dee.  1).  Post-oflice  revenue  in  IKIli,  .M3/. ;  in  |s;t6, 
:tMI.  A  mail  coach,  several  stage  coaches,  omnibuses,  and 
ears,  pass  dally  tiirongli  the  town,  or  ply  from  it  to 
nelgiibnuring  places,  chlelly  to  Kingstown.  Tlie  harbour 
Is  liarred  by  a  bed  of  sliiiu'li',  wliicli  has  to  be  cut 
Ihrough  annually,  in  order  tn  admit  vessels  of  any  size. 
Tlie  imports  are  cnal,  to  the  anionnt  of  .'i.OOO  tons, 
and  freestone  and  liniestone  of  7.000.  A  coiisiilerabin 
fishery  of  end,  liaildoek,  and  herring,  was  formerly  car- 
ried on,  wliich  luis  been  conipletelv  aiiniliilated.  The 
Ralnimi  ll.>liery  has  also  declineil.  Trout,  caught  til  the 
Ilray  river  is  aliiiiiilanl.  and  liiglily  esteenicd. 

UHA'/ll.*,  an  empire  ni  .s.  Amirica,  second  only  In 
evt'iil  III  the  giant  em|iires  of  Cliiiia  and  Itiissia, 
Htrrielies  alniig  ahiiiit  tun  thirds  ot  the  1''.  coast  of  that 
cniilineiil,  while  it.s  Mijierliiiai  area  nirnples  neiiriv  half 
Its  wlinle  txleiit.  It  lies  In  tweeii  4'^  17'  N.  and  iVt^  S. 
lat.  ;  its  niiiAl  easterly  pnint  is  (ape  St,  Aiigustin,  ill 
ar.iW  W.  I.ng.,  Ian' llie  Imigltiide  of  its  W.  frontier 
caniii  t  be  ill  ll  riiiiiuil  w  itli  aei  ur.ii  y,  since  lis  bmindary- 
liiie  nil  lliiit  side  is  in  cmiiilries  hiihi  rin  niiexpioreii  by 
Eiirnpealis  :  it  prnlialily  verges  upon  7.'i '.  The  leiiuth, 
I'rniii  N.  to  S.,  Is  belueeii  •J.Wli  and  'i.7IM)  m.,  ami  ita 
lireadth,  Irnm  ['..  to  \V..  Iielween  '2.31:0  and  2.400  m.  Us 
exti  lit  of  enasi  alniig  liie  Atlantic  Ocean  exceeds  4,(KK) 
111  :  its  area  li.is  been  e-lliiiated  at  Irniii  '2.3lsi,0li(l  to 
2.7iio,lHio  sq.  111.  ll  i>  limimled  1..  and  S.  by  tin  Atlantic 
(Ireae  ;  N  by  I'riiicli,  l)iilili,and  llritisli  (iiiiiuui,  and 
the  republic  lit  Cnlninbi. I,  Irmii  wliicli  It  is  separated  by 
a  clialii  lit  mninilains,  under  the  varinus  name  of  Si  rra 
lie  Tiiluiny.  Serra  Pecaiaimo,  X«..  and  tlie  llio  tlya- 
|incii;  I',  by  the  Atlaiille  Ocean  ;  and  \V.  by  the  states 
vnustitiiling    Ihe    lidcral    republic    of    I.a    Plal.i,   with 

*  ll  l«  iiiniiniHilv  iiii)>|HMi.|l  III.  1  tlir  wimhI  tirlillitK  titp  tHl  <!>• 
r,r«<i/f'ii«lii  III  III llilt^',  ilt-in.il  Us  I'liniiniiti  it.iiiit  ni  llr.i/ll  »»i«l  trnin 
lU  IfiiiK  print  lttnU<  liii)Hirli-t(  iiuti),  ami  priMliirMl  In,  llMlll.  1'lil«, 
ItMMi"  IT,  i«  IK  a  till'  tl,  I  1 1  li^u  l<|.t-ii  Oi.mii  tluil  «ihnU  >ir1il(r||  a 
rinl  iU>'  ..  re  i.illi.l  lli.iiil  wihmU  liinii  tiit>«li>iulv  In  lliv  iliM-mrri 
nf  ,\)iii>Tl.  A  ;  iinil  III  a   ilir  iMflj  %.n.li.i'i<i  um  <'  ll***  liiliiii'  »i  lll.ilil  li> 

iIh'  I'lirt  nl  iImi  iniaiiii'iii  In  whitli  II  Tk  siiil  rti'iilitil,  iri'iii  tlirir 
Ilkiii.  s-iirl  mill  lli.il  II  nil  miiilnl  In  Wvb  Wuvib.  (ll<llK'tfr> 
rhilitiifiijl III  liMvui;  II.  }|ii-31l.) 
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490  BRAZIL. 

Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Hrundor  or  Quito.  TIte  country  i  largeit  of  the  Brntlllan  rivprt,  rises  In  tlie  vicinity  of 
which  was  rormcrly  included  under  the  name  of  Brnzll  '  the  Parana,  in  the  prov.  of  Minas  (ierapi.  It  is  the  only 
is  proved  by  ancient  maps  to  liave  extended  only  from  river  of  importance  bctwi-cn  Kaliia  and  Pcriianibuco. 
■"■     "       ""    "  The  Portuguese,  how-     It«  course  is  interrupted  by  the  cascade  of  Paolo  AfKmio. 


the  sea-coaitt  to  Kio  San  Pedro. 

ever,  have  never  ceascii  adding  fresh  acquisitions  to  the 
country  which  they  already  possessed,  and  their  pos.- 
session  has  from  time  to  time  t>een  conlirmed  to  tliem 
by  treaties  with  Spain. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  Brazil  consists  of  high  land  and 
mountains.     Estimates  have  been  Kiven  ul'  the  com-  ' 
parative  quantity  of  the  country  under  tillage  .nnd  th.-it  | 
still  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as  of  tliat  occupied  by  rivers, 
swamps,  &'C.  &c. ;  but  from  the  very  limited  Ivnowledgt- 
which  Europeans  possess  of  liy  far  the  larger  |M>rti(m  of 

Brazil,  it  is  plain  such  estimates  can  he  good  for  nothing,  into  the  ISay  of  llahia  ;  4.  Kio  Itupicuru,  known  aUo  liy 
imless  it  be  to  throw  ridicule  and  discredit  on  all  sta-  the  name  ot  Jacubina  and  Kio  do  PeiNC,  in  the  province 
tistical  computations.  It  Is,  however,  ai)undantly  certain  of  Maranbam ;  .5.  the  Kio  ( iranile  do  Norte  ;  6.  the  Jiquin- 
that  the  extent  of  cultivatc<l  land  bears  but  a  very  small  honlia,  so  celebrated  fur  its  diamonds  :  it  empties  itself 
proportion  lnde<>d  to  that  of  the  whole  country ;  perhaps  i  into  the  ocean,  after  having  watered  the  province  of 
nut  more  than  1}  or  2  per  cent. !  MInas  Geraes  ;  7.  The  Jaipiaribe,  &c.  &c.     Many  of  the 

The  following  statement  of  the  area  and  population  of  '  rivers  of  Brazil,  especially  the  Marailon,  like  the  Nili>, 
the  ditTerent  provinces  is  borrowed  from   the  llcimar    overllow   their    luuiks,  and  suliject    the  country,  until 


6.  The  Kio  <>randc-do-8ul,  in  the  pro\  ince  of  San  Pedro. 

7.  The  Parana,  or  La  Plata,  wnich  separates  Brazil 
trom  Paragu.-ky  and  the  states  of  La  Plata,  and  forms 
also  the  itonudary-line  lietween  the  province  of  San 
Paolo,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Goyaz.  The  Kio  Pardo,  the 
Itahy,  and  the  Agunpehy,  empty  themselves  Into  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  succinctly  enumerate, 
—  I.  the  Parnahyba,  In  the  prov.  of  Maranhao;  2.  the 
Oyapoco,  dividing  French  Guiana  from  that  portion 
belonging  to  Brazil ;  3.  the  Paragiiacii,  emptying  itself 


Almanac  for  Ks3y. 


Pro»iiir«. 

Area  in  sq. 
in.  (KiiK  1 

roi..isii3. 

Ch.  Towns,    j 

1  I'ari 

.i.W,l«»( 

11.1,07.1 

I'axa. 

»  Kio  N»({ro 

4'^t,IIINI 

4S,a.17 

Marrello*. 

3  Maranhajn     > 

61,117.1 

IH^.llHli 

Sill  l.uii. 

4  Piaulil 

fiO„S47 

\6,'fM 

Ili'ir.u. 

h  Cearii 

70,1OT 

»7W,71.1 

Ariirutl. 

6  IU.i(>r>nde>lel  Norte 

i\.lfi 

(■i,7.1fi 

Natll. 

7  PArahilia 

\\I,'6H 

»lli,V3'i 

r.lrahlliA. 

H  I'eniainbuco 

K!l.9Vi 

l/0V,i(O.> 

I'tTnainliuro. 

9  .\liw.>«» 

VJ.'t-l'i 

V.'ifi,!!.')!! 

rurtotatTo. 

10  Sltkiw 

IN, 147 

«fi7,.S».1 

Sc'r)(i|ic. 

II  llahia 

54,«7.'i 

S.W.IliO 

llahia.* 

\%  EHliirilu  Sanlo 

37.'.«i:i 

7.1.'J'.'0 

X'illKria. 

1.^  Kio  ilAiiciro 

1K<I,.1I(> 

.MiLCSO 

Kio  .laneiro. 

14  San  Haulo 

lyi.oi'i 

(illl.li.lv 

.Snn  Taiilo. 

1.^  .MiiiAs  iivrae* 

!i.i.i,'.;.i 

ll/H.V.I.I 

M'lriana. 

Ifi  (ic.Ta» 

.1I3,7MI 

r,o.oi»i 

\  lll.i  Kia. 

17  .M;ttto(irOE,M 

4i(;,4.'.!i 

S'^,IKHI 

\  Ilia  Uvlla. 

IH  Fernaiiilii 

1,111.0 

(KH) 

•1V.U1     . 

<,7.Tl,94a 

i,l  V),I1S 

Perhaps  no  country  is  more  favoured  by  n.ituri',  .-xs 
regards  the  re<|ul>ites  fur  carrying  on  an  eKtcn^ive  com- 
merce, than  Brazil.  .Ml  its  priii>i|al  cities  are  tin  the 
coast:  Its  harbours  are  nniniig  the  hiiest  In  the  world, 
and  are  connccttHl  with  the  iiiterinr  liy  iiiinieniiis  large 
rivers,  mutt  of  which  are  iiati)falili  lor  a  contidcrable 
wav  inland. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  —  I.  the  .\mnzon,  generally 
considered  the  largcut  riter  in  the  nnrld,  sijppii.siMl  to 
be  fo-nied  by  the  junction  ol'  the  niiMlern  M.ir.«iiiin  (  Tun  ■ 
guragua)  with  the  Ucayale,  or  aiiiiiiit  M^iiailiin.  it 
enters  Brazil  at  San  Kraiuiscn  lie  TalMtiiija,  and  linns, 
from  \V.  to  K.,  along  the  immense  niirthern  pnivini  e  i>f 
Para,  dmharging  iuelf  into  the  .Mlantli-  in  .dMiiit  .Ml-'  , 
^V  lung,  ha  principal  Iribiitaiies  are,  —  the  Madeira, 
Hhich  takes  Its  rise  in  Putnsi,  ami  Ihnvs  a  ilist.mee  of  7IMI 
le.igiies  ;  tlie  Xiiign,  In  the  iinitliiie  of  Miitto  Grotto,  i 
ilix'lf  pottctsiiig  kcveral  sniaiier  tiihiitary  streams;  the 
Itio  Negrof,  which  rises  in  Niw  Gran.ida,  and  lutes 
itself  In  the  .N.  iii'  Hraiil,  aller  a  eniirte  nf  ;iHI  lea,iiies  ; 
the  Tap.ijiiz,  whiili  riiu'ii  In  .Mattii  Groskii.  In  a'lditlnu 
to  these,  ale  upwards  ollki  nthers  of  lister  linportanee. 
3.  The  Kill  Pardo,  which  tr.itertes  a  piirtinn  of  the  pro- 
vince of  San  Paulo,  riirt  in  the  dlttrlet  of  San  Jimo  del 
Key,  and  enipilet  itself  iiilii  the  I'.irana.  .'I.  I'he  Kin 
I)iH-i-,  traviTMiig  the  province  of  Kspiritil  Santo,  aiid 
lerving  at  a  xirt  nl  iiieaiis  iif  iinllliig  the  liitiihir  nf 
Minaa  tiiiraes  with  the  coast.  4.  I'lie  I'ara  or  Tnr.inlliis, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Aragn.iy  and  the  Tocan- 
tlns,  |irn|H'ily  »n  lalleil  ;  the  loriiiiT  it  the  prlmlpal 
liratKli.  N.  of  this  iiiiu'llno,  iN'liig  the  imaller  •irlion  nl 
Us  rnurte,  it  Ik  kiintin  by  the  name  nl  the  Para,  and  S  { 
liy  that  if  the  Aragii.iy:  it  rima  in  the  prov.  ol  <,nui«,  I 
Willi  It  II  tiavertet,  Ingelher  with  part  nt  I'ara,  and 
Vmptles  i;.i  II  Into  the  .Mhllltie  <tre,ui.  At  the  mnlllh  < 
of  the  I'.iri,  llie  pheiinmeiinn  iif  the  htir,  to  whirli  the 
Indl  ins  hue  given  the  iianie  of /mrorncx.  maiiihitt  I 
ittell  III  a  lerjr  ttflkiiig  iiianner.  Iriree  daya  previniiaiy 
to  til,'  lew  or  lull  moon,  wlieii  the  llilet  are  higheal,  an 
liiiiii  nx' Havi'.iipwarili  nf  l.'i  It  in  perp.'inliriil.ir  lielghl, 
ril-lli  s  linin  ahnre  to  tllnri'  with  a  Ireniellilnns  nnlse, 
■iiiil  is  am  I'l'itled  Iniiiiedi.iti'ly  by  a  tiTniid  anil  a  third, 
Hiiil  toiiietiniea  liv  .1  'uiirth.  The  (iile,  iiiatidl  nl  iniii- 
pyiiig  alx  liiiura  In  lliiw,  hII.iIhi  III  greatest  height  In  a 
few  iiiiiiiiles  'I'he  rnarmg  nl  the  imrnriH-a  l«  heard  at  a 
illttaiiie  111  nearly  twn  hau'iies.  I  l)tni$,  Hittil,  p  'fXi  , 
Paris,   IKtT.i      &.    I'lie  illn   Saii   I  rancitio,  one  of  lh<- 


,  (lint,  arr  intirll  linilrrrAlcil  . 
tiilisl  il|si*t. 


Ih> 


*  111  *h  lli#  ar^a  anil  |i.,)i   i4  llii 
lablr,  in  fai  I,  It  hut  ||H|»  li,  In'  il,  im  tiilisl  il|si*t. 

I  Ksshairyr  .11 nail's  iie»aril<  ••(   4ii  Itilmlarin  lo  (hit  •liiicl» 

H>i«.     l/Oaii/ifN  ./■'  IS  i»  U>/l,  II.  I  V,,  n;  1 

t  riif  ilrsi.lKiis  nKi  |l,j.  M  111,,  1,,  all  li«  Is  of  1  mnltt,  ohi  Out 
plain  m  lilll>,  thai  an  ill  .iiliili  i,l  a  k.I.  I  li.  •  iliaiiiitui  li  .11,  li  11  ,,  u 
ti  ar«di«rr»ih.sl  li|  usLa,toliai  »uwl  l>)  Ills  iiaii,«sil  ,um^  airrilij. 


the  middle  of  January,   to  extensive  inundations,  ,it- 
tcnded  with  an  injurious  elTect  upon  the  health.     The 

'  navigation  of  many  of  the  Brazilian  rivers,  at  a  distance 
from  the  coast,  is  interrupted  by  dangerous  falls  and 

I  rapids,  and  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  smaller  rivers  aro 
subject  to  winds  and  currents,  which  render  them  ex- 
tremely unsafe. 

Laket.  —  The  lakes  of  Bnizll  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able In  extent :  the  principal  are  those  of  Los  Palos  anil 

j  Mirim,  the  former  ot  which  Is  merely  a  widening  of  the  liiu 

J  (ir.ande  de  San  Pedro,     'i'here  are  also  those  of  Jiipara- 

I  nam,  JIguiba,  .Manguaba,  I'arapitlnga,  Jaguarassu,  &c. 

I  The  form  of  Ilrazll  may  lie  said  almost  to  resemble  thai 
of  a  heart,  of  which  the  greatest  diameter,  from  K.  to  \V., 

i  in  a  straight  line  from  (ape  Itouiie  to  Peru,  approachet 
an  extent  of  Xi  degrees.  The  K.  side  of  Brazil  is  tni. 
versed,  from  N.  to  .S.,  at  more  or  less  distance  from  the 
coast,  by  a  mountainous  riuige,  of  which  the  average 
lielght  is  about  .1,IMMI  ft. :  it  is  known  by  the  nameof  Scrra 
do  Mar,  and  its  greatest  height  is  4,n(M)  It.  This  raii|>o 
serves  to  divide  the  cnast-land  from  the  high  l.tiid,  ci,n. 
eisting  of  I  ampost,  the  average  height  of  which  is  aliout 
V,.'>IKi  ft.  It  grailually  I'ecomus  lower  In  the  dlreitiun  of 
Paraguay,  until  It  be' lost  in  the  Inw  and  mu.slly  marshy 
plaint  Inhaliited  by  the  lndi,iii  trllu>  of  (iiinyriiriis.  Many 
geogriiphers  li.ive'l'allen  Into  the  error  of  supposing  thji't 
the  prov,  of  Matto  Grosso  co-italns  the  higliest  iiiniin. 
tains,  and  that  they  form  aiiiiicllon  with  the  ('ordiliir.ii 
of  I'cni  and  (.'hill.  lUil  Kschwege,  who  retldid  in  llio 
ciiiintry  fnr  In^ears,  ilnring  wlilili  period  he  visltiil  tlie 
greater  part  of  It, confutes  the  siippoaition,  in  his  Urusiiin 
rfic  ncHi'  nv// (vol.1,  p.  Iti.'V.  Braunsch.  Ik.111).  lie  nl>- 
tervea  that  brnad  and  extensive  plaint  lie  iMtween.  ainl 
thai  the  Miurcrs  of  the  Madilra,  which  Hows  In  a  nnrtli- 
erly  dlreetinii  Inward.-  the  .\in,izon,  and  of  the  l'aragii.i\. 

[  taki.ig  a  sniilherly  course  towards  the  La  Plat.i,  are  ImHi 
within  a  few  miles  nf  e.ich  other,  and  that  tlie  eievalimi 
of  their  siiiirco  is  iiirniiaiilerable.  The  highest  ruiii^i'  if 
the  llr.tziliaii  mniinl. litis  is  that  w  hli  h  traverses  the  ceiilie 
of  the  rniintry,  ami  lis  grcitest  altitiiile  Is  alMint  li,iSio  ft. 
The  niniint.iins  of  llrazil  ma;  be  aiilidiviileil  Intn  tlirii' 
dlllerrnt  r.ingivs  :  I.  the  ciiiijil  rangi',  or  Serra  do  >hir, 
above  meiiliiiiiiil.  Thli  is  liy  l.ir  tlie  most  |ilclnresi|ur  nf 
till'  llraiili.m  <  h.iiiis.  and  in  some  parts  approaches  wiili. 
In  ill  or  l>s  111  of  the  sea,  while  in  othera  It  sweeps  Inwiirilii 
to  a  ilisl.iii.  I'  of  frnm  I'.lMn  I  in  in.  The  mil  ne.ir  llii' 
cii.isl  itl>|  lays  (vliliinis  iil  the  richest  iiiltlvation,  nut 
lei'ins  H  iili  aliiiiiihiiK'i'  nf  the  1  hnlcesi  prniliK  tloiia.  \<  .1 
illstanre,  .mil  In  the  vii  iiilty  nf  Ihe  niniiiilalMS,  are  rniiml 
am  lent  forests  inialln  \il^■lIlll,  whnse  iiliinl  trees.  ;u  il 
I  niintlesi  pi. lilts  ,iiiil  ahriilis,  nf  Inxurlaiil  griiwlh.  so 
Ihh'kly  liiliTunven  as  almii>l  In  ilei  the  iitlempls  nl  iii.iii 
III  fnrce  a  pa»s:i"i',  siillii  lenlly  ,i!li  .,  the  excelliiue  nf  Ilic 
anil  on  Hhlih  tin  y  grow.  Ilii  croatiiig  the  Serrailn  Msr, 
we  ineel  with  .1  liirren  liible.l.ind,  1  ailed  t'ampoa  Giriies, 
with  II  w  trace;,  nl  riillhalinii.  In  the  vallevs.  gniil  .uiil 
illamniiila  are  frii|iiently  disenvired.  The  Serra  iln 
Mar  I  h.ilii  rnmmeneet  In  Ihe  l'.iiii|Hia  de  Vai  ana.  siiiki 
abriiplly  In  the  dlreelhin  olllie  Illn  Dimc,  anil  ln.es  lixlf 
i'nni|i|itily  at  ll.ililA.  The  celebrated  Monte  I'/isiimI, 
wbli'h  was  sei  II  by  the  ea.ly  n.ivlgatort,  fnrma  a  pol  nl 
Ihe  .Serr.nln  M.ir.  It  Is  kiinwii  by  variinia  names  in  ilie 
ilislrii'l'.   Ilirniigh   which   il   riiiia.     Iln  the  K    alih    it  it 

{  alvled  Serra  ilns  .\vinnri  s,  while  In  the  iii'Ighliiiiirhiiixliif 

j   Kill  It   Is   aljleil  ti'iriilin   lligmt.      It  It  wnrlli)  nl  n 
iiiiirk,  that  Ihe  pi.mlsgrnwlng  in  Ihe  ('Hm|H>sare  niln- 

!  gelhir  1"  iliiict  rrn'n  those  nti  the  iilher  side  the  Siini  iln 

I  Mur  ;  HMl  the  innlngiat  niav  illai liver  i|ulle  a  new  r,iii'  nl 
animals,  nt  well  ut  blnlt,  lii  this  reglnti. 
'i.    Ihe  leiilral   I  halo.  ■  ailed   In   anine  parti  Serr.i  iln 

1  Manliipii'lra,  ami  In  othera  ,Si'rr.i  do  Ksplnhaco,  It  iinire 
extenalve  than  Ihe  hirmer,  ntnl  lomprlaea  Ihe  liiuhul 
|iolnl'.  In  llrutll ,  vis.  the  Mainliiini,  near  Vllhiiiis; 
Iln  Srrr.i  do  I  uraaaii,  near  Callaa  Alias,  iiinl  tin' 
itauihi,  ncai  Villa  Uu  riiiiil|.i.     This  range  luicrivl 
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the  prov.  of  Mlnai  Geraei,  running.  In  iti  northerly 
cotirae,  throuRh  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  and  in  its  south- 
erly course  through  San  Paulo  and  Itio  Grande.  It  is  not 
nnly  remarkable  as  comprising  the  highest  points  in 
llrazil,  but  is  highly  interesting  in  a  gcognostical,  botani- 
cal, and  zoological  point  ol'  view.  In  different  parts,  it 
bears  the  various  local  names  of  Serra  do  Lopo,  Serra 
Kallado,  Serra  de  San  Geraldo,  Serra  dos  Esmeraldas, 
Ike.  &r.. 

3.  The  Serra  doi  Vertentes,  or  the  Water-separating 
Mountain,  so  called  because  it  divides  the   b.  tribu-  ' 
taries  of  the  rivers  Amazon  and  La  Plata  from  the  river  | 
San  Francisco.     This  chain  is  sometimes  called  the  llra- 
zilian  Pyrenees.    Its  loftiest  and  most  remarkable  points  ' 
are  those  of  Serra  do  Canastra  and  Marpella,  where,  on  | 
ono  side,  the  Kio  San  F'ancisco,  and  on  the  other,  the 
ninst  important  tributaries  of  the  Itio  tirande,  take  their 
ri.sr  ;  a:id  the  Pyrineos,  in  the  province  of  Goyaz,  where 
tlie  tributaries  of  the  Parafla  are  found. 

Soil. The  soil  of  Brazil  is  of  various  descriptions.   In 

the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Kio  Janeiro,  it  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  plains,  which  l)oar  every  trace  of  former  in- 
undations :  those  which,  during  high  tides,  are  covered 
liy  thv  sea  have  degenerated  into  6w,amps,  upon  which  »e 
liiid  the  Khizophora  of  Linna:us  ;  those  tltat  lie  higher 
(■(insist  of  ciuicksand,  and  seem  almost  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. The  marshy  plains  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
niittht  iwrhaps,  by  dint  of  draining,  be  ni.ide  available  for 
the  purposes  of  growing  rirc  and  the  sugar-cane.  The 
sail  upon  the  heights  which  surround  these  plains  consists 
(if  a  mixture  of  clay  and  coarse  quartz  sand;  it  retains 
Inil  little  moisture,  and  in  times  of  drought  becomes  r  L- 
Ircnicly  h.ird.  A  few  miles  from  the  town,  traces  of  con- 
siileralile  improvement  are  observed.  A  pretty  deep  layer 
of  rich  quart!  sand  restsi  upon  a  bottom  of  granite  or  dc- 
cajed  feldspar.  The  soil  is  much  Injured,  however,  by 
tlic  universal  growth  of  the  Miuuiioca.*  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  interior  of  the  provs.,  which  are 
still  covered  with  their  native  woods,  th(?  excellence  of 
the  soil  Is  amply  proved  by  the  size  .ind  abundance  of  the 
trees.  Neglected  for  centuries,  a  layer  of  the  richest 
ihikiIl  lias  been  formed  of  their  fallen  leaves  and  decayed 
trunk',  which  resting  again  upon  a  rich  .iiid  deep  betl  of 
(1,1),  is  ol  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  ns  it  contains  more  or 
li>^  oxide  of  Iron.  Between  Hio  Janeiro  and  Vill.irica, 
tlip  soil  is  every  where  of  hard  and  excellent  white  clay; 
tlie  nioiintains  are  of  granite,  in  which  the  ainphibole 
iiredomiiiatts. 

Climiilf,  4r  —  The  gre.it  extent  of  Brazil  will,  of  course. 
Account  for  a  consiili  rahle  variation  of  climate.  Along 
ilir  coast,  the  ordinary  temperature  is  from  WPlo'HP 
Itcaiiiur,  witli  boine  iiiodilications,  accunling  to  the  lo- 
c;ilitles.  ThiK,  while  the  thernioineter  seldom  rises  above 
Wi^  lit  Bahi4,  it  soineliiiies  stamiii  as  high  as  'i('P  and 
'.'7^  at  Hio  Janeiro.  Winter  is  severe  in  the  .S.  provinces, 
and  it  even  fn'ezes  at  Hin  (Jrande  de  San  Pedro  and  San 
C.iiliariiia.  The  climate,  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Paulo,  is 
iiMi.illy  accounted  the  most  agrei'alile.  and  the  teniper- 
adirc  piTinlts  llie  growth  of  Ijiropean  fruits.  The  west 
wiiiil,  111  the  Interiiir  ol  llrazil,  is  'Mivvhohsoine,  as  it  passes 
incr  vast  marshy  forests.  'He  sea  nasi,  Iroin  Para  to 
illiiiil  I,  appears  to  possess  a  similar  climate  to  (lulana. 
Niiluillistanil;  ".he  pd.sillon  of  Dra/il  between  the 
(•i|iialiii  and  the  tropics,  the  air,  o»  ing  to  the  height  of  the 
liiiater  portion  ol'  tlie  eoiintry,  is  in  geiier.il  temperate, 
r.ilhcr  than  hot.  Pernaniboco  and  a  few  of  the  other 
|ir(iis.  suffer  iHcn  iuiially  Ircni  ilroiiglit,  to  whii  li,  liovv- 
cicr,  the  coast  lainls  an*  seUliiin  siilijecl. 

I'hc  season,  may  be  properly  reiliniil  lo  two. the  rainy 
.(ImI  tile  dry.  .litl'iiiigli  siiine  divide  them  into  lour;  viz. 
tile  spriOK,  eoninienelng  in  Sept,  ;  the  siuniner,  in  Dec.  ; 
the  lutuiiin,  in  Marcli  ;  and  the  winter,  in  June.  The 
talny  >eaMiii  usually  sets  in  alKiut  Oct.  or  Nov.,  and  Is 
linicded  III  some  lurts  by  lugs,  thick  groups  of  elouda, 
anil  siiilden  giislsol  Aiiid,as  well  as  by  (><  i  asioual  showers, 
kihI  the  l>'tiip(  :'>iti". <'  la  also  extreiiieiy  variable  This 
MMsnn  >,iierally  lasts  till  March  'nii'  period  of  its 
iM(iiii,i  iieeiiieiit  and  lerniiiiatioii  varies  according  lo  latl- 
tiiiti'  and  iniliiral  position. 

I'rinci  M.iMinliian  olnervei  ( ftfiiir  narh  Brafilifn, 
il  I'll  ),  Ihal  10  the  region  of  <  Hiiinin  (.eraes,  lib., 
.Maicli,  .\pril.  «nd  May.  are  nsuallv  Oie  rainy  inonllis  \ 
JiiHc,  .Inly.  Aug  .  and  S<  pt  .  are  called  the  cold  seaion  ; 
aiiil  licit  during  U<t.,  Nov,,  Dec,  and  J.ui.,  the  greatest 
ill. It  [irevalla, 

Mt.  \  (III  l..uigsdnr(r,  formerly  Ituaslan  consul  nl  Itio, 
111  lives  the  followiog  reinark  upon  the  seasons  in  Ilratil, 
ill  a  lellir  t(i  a  Irh'nd.  Blveii  III  A'liAi/vgc'i  .Inunuil  ill. 
Im;  )  ._■•  Uliiier.  in  llila  eonnlry,  reacmbles  siinimer 
III  Ihe  N,  of  I'liroiM-;  siiinnier  apiH'ara  one  Kinflnuoiia 
»|iiliig  i  while  spring  and  aututnii  are  uiKonscioiialy  lost 
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in  winter  and  summer."    It  may  therefore  be  more  truly 
said  of  Brazil  than,  perhaps,  of  any  other  country  — 

Stern  winter  smiles  uii  tliis  auspicious  clime; 
Ttie  tields  are  florid  in  eternal  prime ; 
From  the  lileali  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mould  tlie  round  hail,  or  flake  ihe  fXstcy  snow  ; 
But  from  the  breery  deep  the  jfroTes  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  tiutem  gale  J 
Producls.  —  The.most  celebrated,  though  not  the  most 
important,  of  tht-  natural  productions  of  Brazil,  are  dia- 
monds.   The  provs.  known  to  possess  them  are  Minas 
Oeraes,  Minas  Novas,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso  ;   but 
it  is  supposed  that  several  of  the  other  provinces    are 
furnisheil  with  these  highly  prized  gems.    The  diamonds 
found  in  Minas  tieracs  are  generally  the  largest,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  purest  water.    The  most  celebrated 
diamond  mines  in  Brazil  arc  thoseof  Scrrado  Friot,  which 
are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arrayal  Diamantino, 
or  diamond  district,  properly  so  cUled.    This  district  is 
surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and  was  for- 
merly guarded  with  so  much  vigilance  that  not  even  thu 
governor  of  the  province  h.id  the  lilierty  of  entering  it 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  director  of  tho 
mines. 

The  mines  are  wrought  by  accumulating  the  cascalhao, 
a  kind  of  ferruginous  earth  (in  which  the  diamonds  aru 
found  mixed  with  flints),  and  washing  it.  The  former 
operation  is  generally  performed  during  the  hot  season, 
at  a  time  when  the  beds  of  the  rivers  and  torrents  are 
dry,  and  the  diamond-sand  can  be  easily  extracted. 
When  the  wet  season  arrives,  the  operation  of  washing 
commences.  It  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  fre- 
quently under  sheds,  where  the  iicticn  of  the  sun  is  least 
likely  to  injure  the  health  of  the  negroes.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  shed  glides  a  small  stream,  which  occupies  one  of 
its  sides.  Seats,  raised,  and  without  backs,  are  arrangeil 
along  the  shed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  subaltern 
offlct^rs  (fcltores)  are  enabled  to  watch  the  negroes  at 
work.  One  feitor  suiierintends  H  negroes.  Each  negro 
works  in  a  ounpartincnt  of  the  shed,  separated  or  walled 
off,  as  it  were,  from  the  others.  The  cascalhao  to  be 
examined  is  ploced  in  troughs  close  to  the  stream,  and 
the  negroes  are  introduced  entirely  naked,  excepting  in 
time  of  extreme  cold,  when  they  are  allowed  a  kind  of 
waistcoat,  but  without  either  pockets  or  lining.  They 
are  fUrnished  with  an  alavanca,  a  kind  of  hand-B|)ike,  by 
means  of  which  they  separate  the  earth  from  the  flint, 
and  then,  taking  the  largest  stones  in  their  hands,  they 
proceed  to  se.irch  for  the  diamonds.  Notwithstanding 
the  precaution  of  making  the  negroes  work  naked,  rob- 
beries of  diamonds  are  of  IVei|U*ent  occurrence.  When  a 
negro  discovers  a  diamond,  having  first  shown  it  to  the 


*  \il)i,iii|th  the  siitl  iif  Hra.ll  istfrtirrnllf  writ  atfvplisl  fiir  ihe  rut- 
in iciii  „t  11,1*  i'l,iM(.  lit  ii'ndefu  *  u,  neverilieli'**.  ti,  "■vl,,iii*l  it  t»,Mi 
1,', 1,1,  111  On- (iiuiM,  ,(  A  tfm  \vnt\.  A  i,l-vnt,in„ii  lu-M-r  ,1,  Ills  niiirw 
llisii  Mini*  •  rop.,  stlcr  wlinliit  i,  ,(l>An(l,si(il. 

t  lln^#  111, Mrs  wi-ri'  net  s.  liisllv  ill,,  i.vftcl  ui'til  llie  giivcrimirni  ttf 
l^n,  Liir«n|(i  4'AliiiiiMta|  ulUMmgh  Htm  diMiivmli  »trt  tnvwn  lo  liara 


feitor,  he  deposits  it  in  a  large  wooden  vessel  suspended 
ill  tlie  middle  of  the  slie.l.     If  any  negfo  Is  fortunate 

j  enoiiKh  to  discover  a  diamond  weighing  17  carats,  he  ii 
niircliased  by  the  goveriiiiient,  and  receives  his  liberty, 
riie  discovery  of  a  stone  of  less  weight  also  confers  liberty 
upon  the  finder,  but  with  some  restrictions.  Various 
preniiiim.s  are  distrihiited,  according  to  the  value  of  thu 
stone,  even  to  a  pinch  of  tobacco.  (  heni',  lirriil,  p.  345. ) 
Notuitlistanding  every  iinaginahle  precaution,  negroei 

j  find  means  to  purloin  tllanioiids,  which  tliey  dispose  of  tti 
smugglers  (coutrabandistas)  .it  a  very  low  price.  Tho 
latter  dispose  of  them  chietiv  at  Tijilcii  and  Villa  du 
Prlnci|H>.      They  obtain  a  higher  price  at  the  latter,  lie- 

I  cause  their  risks  are  greater  in  transporting  them  thither. 

I  The  negroes  fieipieiilly  contrive  to  impose  ujion  the 
contrabaixlistas,  as  they  have  the  mc.uis,  by  some  simplo 

I  process,  ol  giving  crystals  the  a|ipearance  of  rough  »fia- 
inonds,  »o  as  ell'ectually  In  deceive  them.  Vormerly 
there  were  as  many  as  ;tO,liO(l  ni'uroes  employed  in  tho 
mines,  hut,  aecorililig  to  Ireivrelss,  the  nuniher  employed 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Brazil  (about  lN'i.1)  illd  not 
exceed  aO,IKKI. 

1  rill'  diamonds  differ  greatly  in  size.  There  are  tome 
BO  small  that  Hi  or  'M  would  scarcely  make  a  carat,  it  is 
rarely  tnat.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  more  thanl'.oor 
three  are  found  weiiihing  from  17  to  %)  carats  ;  »  >d  two 
years  may  pass  v»'"'oiit  liiaci.veriiig  one  of  the  weight  of 
'ill  carats.  Th.'  inlstratlon  ol  the  dian  .md  m'nea  li 
■  Kited  by  a  lav  of  the  ?d  Aug.,  1771,  enlitl<Hl,  "  He. 
ginieiitii  I  iVa  a  Heal  l''.xlruci,'iiri  dos  DiRmuntet  do  Ar- 
ray* al,  do  I'ijuco  do  Herro  do  Krio,"  conaisting  of  M 
.irticles.  Down  to  the  dale  of  this  law,  the  right  or 
taorkiiig  the  dianniiid  mini  s  uas  fiiimetl  null  liut  frniii 
that  period,  tlie  gnveriiment  have  taken  it  into  their  own 
hands,  and  they  are  all  under  the  superintendence  of  ■ 
tidard,  ,/(fri/ff  Hi-iil pnm  a  Ailminiilra\'ito  dvi  Diamantes 
pBchwege  I  Hi  iisilliii  (lif  niue  II  <■/(,  I  I'^o  )  u'.ven  tlwi 
follovvInK  table  ol  Ihe  weight  id  the  (llamonda  xxtrarleil 
from  Ihe  first  diacoverv.  As  little  la  kni 'vn  rea|)ecllng 
llie  vt  eight  ol  thoae  diacovered  during  Ihu   Irst  ten  years 

heen  In  l,n'  |M».ea*tiHi  of  ihe  ni'itTiTs.  wh"  met  with  the.n  arrld^ntallv 
wlitli'  i>iii)ilt,«i.<l  III  i-elil  waiihlnif,  and  plliei  i«rMins  l||niir,snl  iff  llieir 
*.iluc,  limit  tirlMTr  tlmt  iwi',,*!,  Tliet  wire  1in.t  l'rou|tlit  fi„m  Hra«ll 
l'<  I  I'I'ini  in  I7<H,  h,  titiiiarilo  di  ><il's  I  iil„i.  He  slcord  Iheni  M 
the  Ihilih  rt^lileni  .■•„*iil,  «hi,  rrr.itnisrd  Umn  as  dlaiiiiitlde,  »mA 
Intgrmtil  hiin  vl'his  iniimrtanl  tUsrowrf. 
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(from  1780  to  1740),   ho   commences   with  the  Utter 
year:— 


r.iratJ. 

i,6f)i;,'i'm 
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From  1740  to  1772     - 

1572  _    isofl  -         -     . 

In  the  years  1811,  14,  )5,nndl6  . 
During  the  11    years  of  which 

there  arc  no  ttatist.ical  nccotiiits 

to  which  he  could  gain  access 

(l.e.  from  1806  to  1822,  licduct- 

ing  the  ahoTe),and  during  which 

the    produce    remarkably    de- 
creased, it  cannot,. it  an  average, 

be  eitimatod  at  more  than  -  -  2^2,000  12,000 
Eschwegc  estimates  the  total  value  of  these,  at  the  rate 
of  8,000  roi!,  ehi-  carat,  to  be  2.'i,S('i9,5;M,fl(X)  rcis,=riil,(i73,83-'> 
cruzadoe9,=3'.l,782,.">r)(i  I'russian  dollars,  or  ;t,475,.'):i7/. ; 
BO  that,  supposing  this  entimate  to  be  tolerably  correct, 
It  follows  that  the  total  value  of  the  diamond-washiugs, 
during  a  period  of  above  80  years,  was  liardly  equal  to 
18  months'  export  of  sugar  or  coffee.  The  crown  re- 
ceives one  iitlh  of  the  total  value. 

After  Mexico  and  I'eru.  lira/il  h,u  furnished  Europe 
with  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  Gold 
it  supposed  to  exist  in  great  abundance  throughout 
the  district  which  extends  frnm  the  neighbourhood  of 
.San  Paulo  and  Villarica  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the 
river  Ytdnes.  The  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  sup- 
posed mines  remain  at  present  untouched.  The  most 
celebrated  mine  is  that  of  Congo  Soro,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  valley,  at  the  distance  of  about  40  le.igues 
from  Villarica.  The  first  person  who  worked  this  mine 
was  a  Portuguese,  named  llcthenconrt,  who  commenced, 
about  1740.  to  labour  with  his  oku  hand.  In  a  short  time 
he  amosseil  a  8i)lendid  fortinie.  In  consequence,  howc'i-r. 
of  the  want  of  care  and  activity  on  the  part  of  his  de- 
scendants, to  whom  Me  bequcithed  his  mines,  they  ceased 
to  be  proilutlive.  and  were  therefore  disposed  of,  about 
2.5  years,  since,  to  a  capitao  mor.  nmned  Jose  Alvez.  for 
the  siun  of  U.O(K)  criu.idocs.  The  latter  disposed  of  them, 
in  |H25.  after  a  good  deal  of  liargainlng,  to  a  company  of 
Englishmen,  known  as  the  ■'  Ani,'lo-Hraiilian  Mining 
Company.  "  for  70,IKKI/.  sterling,  hi.s  first  demand  being 
00,00(1/.  =  1  .OOO.OOO  cruiadoes.  (/J.hA,  llrtsil,  p.  8.'W.) 
The  oper,itlons  of  this  company  extend  also  to  Inficin- 
nado,  Catas  .Altas,  and  Autonln  I'iti  Ira.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  182!*,  the  mines  of  Congo  Soeo 
are  ctate<l  to  have  'vli'Uled  2,n:i7  lln.  4  ut.  l.'i  gr.  ;  and 
there  seemed  to  bi'  little  douiit.  that  in  this  district,  the 
working  of  the  mines  would  l)e  ■atten(h'il  with  great 
advantage,  although,  in  e.ther  parts,  the  company  h,io  not 
i)eeo  so  successful.  Malle-ltrun  estiin.ites  the  value  of 
the  Ingots  exported  from  Itio  Janeiro  to  Kngland.  from 
Ut  Jan.  to  Ijt  July,  182<.i.  by  the  conii)any,  at  4,li;(;,000 
f rime  8. 

About  Villarica  the  gold  is  found  in  tlie  form  of  pow- 
der and  tine  dust,  in  crvfilals,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely.  In  whole  lumps.  '.  \>\\  and  Martins  (Hug-  Tmim. 
II.  \*i.)  mention  an  Instance  (d  a  niiissy  piece  weighing 
Hi  lbs.  having  been  found.  Tliev  st.ile  that  it  l»  related 
to  have  IxH'n  discovi'red  In  heaps,  uoiler  the  roots  of 
phnts  polled  out  nf  tin'  groumi,  whither  It  had  been 
accidentally  washed  by  the  rains. 

The  following  ai-count  of  the  .•ulinliuslration  of  the  gold 
mines  :  the  manner  of  procuring  the  gohl :  the  dress  and 
mmie  of  working  of  tlie  mines,  .Ve,,  has  Ih-iii  lomnileil 
from  .Spix  anil  Mdrtius.  as  It  was  thought  advisalile  to 
preserve  somi-  .account  of  the  pracliiis  In  use  prior  to 
the  eitablUhment  of  the  Anglo-Kreiilian  .Mining  Com- 
pany. 

lilt  w«she<l  (Hit  ofslreamt  ami  rlvers.fiom  the  clayey  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  or  nut  of  Iron- stone  (lots,  or  qiiart'i  ,eins. 
The  (Ireis  of  the  golit.wa<hera  ( faiscailores  I  is  a  leather 
Jacket ;  they  use  a  roun.l  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  wihxI  of  the 
tig-lro-.  frimi  a  fiMit  and  hall  to  two  leet  in  diameter,  anil 
a  foot  deep  (gamella),  anit  hare  also  a  h'atlier  bag  IIm'iI 
li.ifore  them.  They  generally  select  those  plaies  where 
the  river  Is  nf>t  rapid,  where  It  makes  a  b.iiiil  anil  has 
deep  holes.  They  connnence  by  removing  the  large 
stones  ami  lipiM-r  livers  of  sand,  with  the  feet,  or  the 
iramella.  and  then  take  up  a  Umllul  from  the  deeper  and 
older  gravel  o(  the  river.  They  eonllniie  to  shake,  wash, 
and  strike  olT  the  stones  and  sandal  llie  top.illl  the  heavy 
gold  dust  appears  pure  at  the  iHiltom  of  the  vessel,  on 
whieh  a  Itltle  water  Is  thrown  with  the  h  Old.  and  the 
lliild  vtt  length  put  Into  the  lealhern  big.  A  man  may 
varn  in  this  Ha\  several  florins  iht  day 

The  gold  fiirn.  iiions  ililVer  niurh  In  varli>u<  parts  of  the 
counlrv  The  |iicMlnie  of  the  gohl  ndni's  was  uio<t  eon- 
ilderalilr  In  the  first  hall  <if  the  l.isl  centurt .  'i'ow;^,!! 
Its  close,  from  7o  |.i  m)  arrobns  were  anmiallv  smelted  in 
VllUrle*.  while,  prevloush  to  the  airltal  of  the  Kngilih 
com|Niny.  the  (piantlty  h.ul  dwindled  down  to  40. 

The  royal  Hflh.  which  is  separxlinl  friiin  the  gold  lmtr.<- 
dlilelj  on  Its  arrhal  at  ihe  sme  tnig-lioiue.  ami'Ui<(e<|,  In 
WU,  from  the  pruduclioni  of  Miiias ,  to  118  arrdiM  ,  and 


down  to  the  year  1 814,  the  total  amount  was  C,933Brrobaf, 

=  S.'i.OOO.flOO  cruzadocs.  The  gold,  however,  had  de- 
crcistul  so  much,  that  in  181!)  the  royal  fifth  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  20  arrobas.  The  total  value,  there- 
fore, down  to  the  year  1814,  would  be  34,(j6a  arrobas. 
Stein  (ill.  780.)  computes  the  amount  of  what  had  been 
smuggled  from  time  to  time  at  10,000  arrobas.  All  the 
gold  in  the  district  of  Villarica  is  brought  into  the  palace 
of  the  governor,  where  it  is  smelted.  For  this  purpose 
18  persons  arr  employed,  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  escrivai",  contadur,  who  receives  a  salary  of  3,00(1  cru- 
zadocs. When  the  bars  arc  smelted,  and  their  weight 
and  fineness  are  determined,  th(!y  are  returned  to  their 
owners,  but  cannot  pass  instead  of  coin  with(Mit  the  Ilra- 
zilian  aiid  Portuguese  arms,  tlie  number  of  the  list,  the 
mark  of  the  smelting-house,  tlie  date  of  the  year,  and  the 
degree  of  fineness,  being  stamped  upon  them.  A  prii  ted 
ticket  is  also  given  with  each  bar,  whieh,  ii:  addition  tii 
all  the  aliove  particulars,  states  the  valu-  in  leis,  thu 
weight  which  the  proiirietor  gave  in  golil  Just,  imd  how 
much  was  deducted  for  the  king.  It  is  .)iily  natural  to 
suppose,  that  a  soil  abounding  in  mines  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  must  have  excited  tlie  cupidity  of  adventurer.'. 
.Several  years  ago,  bands  of  contraband  miner!i,  usually 
of  desperate  cliaracter,  and  forced  to  shun  iociety, 
roved  about  the  country,  in  search  uf  gold  and  diii. 
moiids.  Thej'  frequently  discovered  diamond  mines, 
and  river-courses  abounding  with  gold,  wliich  thiy 
worked  until  they  had  exhausted  tlieni,  unless  pre- 
viously dispossessed  by  thi;  emissaries  of  government. 
The  crowing  of  a,  coek  Is  said  to  have  been  the  means 
uf  putting  one  mine  into  the  possession  of  the  latter, 
in  the  district  now  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Caiita 
Gallo. 

The  cigerness  of  all  classes  to  engage  in  mining  pnr. 
suits,  formed,  for  a  lengthened  periiMl,  a  powerful  obstai  le 
to  the  iinprovemtmt  of  the  country.  Hut  happily  this 
rage  is  now  greatly  abated  ;  and  the  energies  of  tlie  po. 
pulation  being  directed  to  the  safer  and  infinitely  inure 
productive  occupations  connected  with  the  culture  of  Ha 
soil,  mining  has  become  an  object  of  very  Inferior  In,- 
portance  ;  and  the  value  of  t!u>  ^'old  and  uiamoiuU  that 
are  now  prmluced  is  quite  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  various  other  articles.    ( .See /!»»/. ) 

Inm  alHiunds  In  the  mountain-chain  of  Mnrro,  near  Vil- 
larica, and  111  the  district  lying  between  Inficioiiad.i  and 
Concelcao  for  a  distance  of  .'So  m.  In  the  prov.  of  Miniii 
Cicraes.  near  the  village  of  Vpanema,  in  the  mountain  uf 
Araasoj.iva,  is  amine  of  magnetic  iron-stone,  known  to 
contain  from  HO  toy)  per  cent,  pure  iron.  (.SVii/i.ii.  '>{),) 
Tlie  first  discovery  of  Iron  in  Ilrazll  took  place  near  Villa 
.Sorocayba,  in  the  jir  iviiice  of  San  Paulo.  It  was  not  pro. 
nerly  worked  till  I«I0,  when  the  l^onde  de  l.inhares 
brought  over  n  company  of  Swedish  workmen.  In  the 
prov.  of  San  Paulo  are  also  the  rich  and  extensive  iiuiici 
of  ti.irasoava.  lliiinfin,  and  Sorocayba.  just  mentioneil. 

TI.e  working  of  the  iron  mines  was,  for  unknown,  hut 
certainly  bad  reasons,  long  |irohlblted  by  govcrmnent ; 
but  that  |iiohiliitioM  no  longer  exists,  having  luen 
repealed  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Ihe  court  in  llrazil. 
Malte-llrun  has  omitted  to  mention  the  latter  f.iil; 
and  Ihe  reader  might  Infer  from  his  accnniit.  that 
the  prohibition  had  not  been  removed.  As  evineing  tliB 
importance  att.ichi  d  by  tln>  llriullians  to  the  opening  nf 
the  mines,  a  gigantic  pyramid  has  been  erected  upon  the 
summit  of  the  (i,';rasoava,  In  coininemoratlon  of  the 
event.  In  the  smelting  and  other  operations,  tlio 
SwedKh  mtthoil  Is  practised. 

Among  the  other  nniieral  productions  of  llra/ll.  ni.iy  lie 
mentioned  plalina.  Iniind  In  the  iirov.  of  MInas  l>i  in  > ; 
and  I  upper,  loiinil  near  St.  Doinliigo,  In  the  saini  |iri,i. 
I'reeloiis  stones  ijioiind  in  llrazil,  espei  Lilly  topa/e>.  iil 
whirh  there  are  a  ^reat  many  varieties,  found  pnrn  !|iiilly 
In  the  district  o|  C.ipa^.  In  lomo  parts  of  .Minas  Nnviis, 
white  and  lilne  topazes  are  found,  llioiigh  the  ukiiuI 
cidoiir  lie  ^l'llo«  . 

Ii'liflahlf  I'lii.lurli Aimmg  these  are  sugar.  enlTi-e. 

cotton. coeoH,  rli  e.  t'liaeeo.  m.ilre.  wheat,  mainll' ■ .  Iieiiiu., 
cassavaroot.lianaii.is.  ipecaeuanlia.  ginger,  yams. iiraiiKi'>. 
figs.  Ae.  ,li.  tlf  tiiese,  the  must  iin|Hntiint  are  Mi|(nr 
and  cofi'ee.  uhleh  are  now.  In  lad,  the  >tap1e  [un. 
dm ti  of  tl niplre,  and  the  lailtiire  of  whieli  h  s  in- 
creased with  almo't  unexainphil  rapldih .  Sugar  l» 
iirlneipallv  'liseil  In  the  prov.  of  ll.ihia.  Ihe  soil  id  uhirh 
Is  adiiilndily  suited  for  its  growth  ;  liiit  It  Is  aUoexnii. 
sively  prodiieed  in  some  of  the  other  iimvinies.  'I'lie 
value  of  the  sng.'ir  exnorted  from  the  difl'erent  inu'ts  nt 
the  I  iiiplre  Is  believed  to  Ik'  at  presi  nt  i  |s;i<i)  Utile  •Imrl 
of  2.000,1  (m/  The  CI  in'e  .if  llrutll  was  foinierl^  nnl  Ilk  il 
I  in  l'!iirope,  owing  to  ilel'ei  Is  In  Its  lieiitnieiit  Ihe  iiirilt 
I  of  hating  Introdiii'iil  .i  latter  system  Is  due  to  a  llr. 
I.ieeiiie,  n  planter  from  St  llonilngo,  who.  Ila^lll^'•  -I..!'- 
llshed  hiuiteir  In  the  lii  liilly  of  Hio.  insliiirled  tin  i  iiln. 
vators  III  the  ino-t  upproviil  inrthods  of  treitilni;  (lir 
pi. int.  'I'he  etfei  t<  of  tills  lilKTal  i  oiidint  have  hei-i  h.ikI 
•trikinf .  t'olfie  is  •till  ptilii  liiatly  proililled  in  the  ilii. 
■illy  uf  lllo  i    and  lu  rapidly  luu  its  ciiltivutlnn  Ihui 
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extended,  that  while  its  produce  in  IHISonly  amounted 
to  74.215  bags,  it  amounted  in  1836  to  704,385  bags.  Esti- 
mating the  average  crop  at  700,000  bags,  worth  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  'il.  lOj.  a  bag,  th3  total  value  of  the  cotlec 
exported  would  be  2,450,000/.  I  And  notwithst.-uiding  its 
extraordinary  extension,  such  arc  the  boundless  capaci- 
ties of  the  country  that  the  culture  of  both  sugar  and 
coffee  may  bo  said  still  to  be  in  its  infancy,  and  to  admit 
of  an  indeflnitu  increase. 

Cotton  ranks,  next  to  coffee  and  sugar,  as  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  Brazil.  It  is  mostly  grown  in  the 
prov.  of  Fernambuco,  and,  in  respect  of  quality,  is  Inferior 
only  to  sea-island  cotton.  Its  cultivation  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  increasing  for  several  years  past.  The  exports 
may  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about  170,000  bags  of  100 
lb«.  each.worth  about  M.  per  bag,  making  in  all  the  sum  of 
8.iO,00(V.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  in  the 
low  lands  round  the  bay  ;  but  partly  also  in  the  prov.  of 
Maranham.  Tobacco  is  principally  grown  in  tlin  Islands  in 
the  hay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  that  of  Angrados  Keys,  &c.,  on 
the  lowest  coast-land ;  it  is,  however,  inferior  in  quality 
to  that  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  cultivation  has  rather 
decreased.  Kice  is  largely  cultivated  in  some  places,  and 
is  exported  ;  but  the  principal  dependence  of  the  popula- 
tion is  on  the  mandloca,  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a 
bequest  from  their  projihet  Suiie,  .ind  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, has  sometimes  been  suiiposed  not  to  be  indigenous. 
The  culture  of  the  tea-plant  has  been  tried  in  Brazil,  and 
the  soil  and  climate  have  been  found  suitable  to  its 
growth  ;  but  its  culture  has  not  made,  and  could  not  ra- 
tionally be  expected  to  make,  any  progress,  inasnuieh  as 
it  can  only  be  successfully  carried  on  where  labour  is 
abundant  and  cheap  ;  whereas  it  is  here  both  scarce  and 
dear. 

The  forests  of  Brazil,  which  are  of  v.ist  extent  .ind  lux- 
uriance, furnish  almost  every  variety  of  useful  and  onia- 
niental  wood;  their  products  h  'lug  adapted  alike  to  ship- 
huildlng,  carpenters'  work,  cabinet  work,  dyeing,  *.c. 
Tlie  cocoatree  is  )ilentilul  in  the  sandy  sidls  along  the 
coast.  It  Is  thicker  and  t.iUer  than  in  the  K.  Indies  : 
cocoa  is  in  geiier.il  use  among  all  ranks,  and  forms  one  of 
the  chief  .articles  of  the  internal  trade.  The  carrassato 
0'  c.istor-tret?,  is  an  indigenous  production,  .tud  is  much 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  its  seed, 
In  general  use  for  lamjis  and  other  purposes.  The 
jacarandu,  or  rose-wood,  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  cabi- 
net work.  One  of  the  mostvaluable  woods  the  Cirsalpinia 
Braxilrllo,  or  Brazil-wood  (calleil  ihiii)>ilatiKn  by  the 
natives),  prialucing  a  beautiful  red  dye,  has  beiu  already 
referred  to.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abumlanee,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  in  the  prov.  of  I'ernainbueo  ;  but 
being  a  government  monopi.iv,  it  has  been  cut  down  in 
so  improvident  a  manner,  that  it  Is  now  seldom  seen 
within  sever.il  le.igues  of  the  coist.  There  are  also 
cedars,  logwoml,  mahogany,  &c  The  forests  of  Brazil 
yield  large  quantities  of  caoutciiouc,  now  bee  -me  an 
artiele  of  much  importance,  with  nuts,  &c. 

Animah The  Brazilian  forests  are  full  of  rapacious 

animals  ;  among  which  arc  the  tiger-cat,  the  hyama,  the 
saratu,  an  animal  alwut  the  size  of  a  lox,  but  IV r  more 
ferocious,  the  jaguar,  or  tiger  of  S.  America,  the  sloth, 
and  the  porcupine.  The  planters  are  much  arnuyed  by 
oiiiices ;  wild  hogs  are  eonimon,  luid  the  singular  aiilm.il 
called  the  anln,  or  tapir:  the  latter  resembles  tliu  h.ig  In 
shaiM',  but  Is  much  larger  ;  It  Is,  in  fact,  the  largest  of  the 
native  qnadiupeds,  Is  timid  and  harmless,  feeds  like  a 
horse,  is  amphibious,  and  capable  of  remaining  lor  a  long 
time  at  the  liottmn  of  lakes  without  coming  up  to  res|>lre. 
When  killed,  its  llesli  Is  gi  nerally  eaten,  and  I'l  said  to 
dilhr  but  little  from  that  of  the  ox. 

Till'  uselul  aninials,  a.^  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep,  ari>  all 
de»einded  from  Ww  sto'ks  iironght  from  I'.iirope  by  the 
early  settlers.  Their  Inirea.i,  especially  that  of  cattle 
anil  horses,  has  been  astonishingly  (/rent.  Vast  lierils  of 
wild  cattle  are  met  with  In  all  the  open  parts  of  Ihe 
roinilry,  partieuhirly  In  the  Hanoi,  or  jilains  of  the  .S, 
iirovinei'S.  Sonii'  hh'a  of  the  nuiiibers  ol  tbi'se  cattle  ni.iy 
IH'  formed  from  the  fact  st.ited  by  .Mr.  I.ueeock,  that  ,, 
Singh'  individual,  Jose  Antonio  diis  Anjos,  slaiightered. 
ill  a  single  si'uson,  .M,(Vi'  bead  of  cattle  I  lliiles,  tallow, 
jerked  lieef,  liorns,  and  bo,ies,  have  long  formed,  and  still 
coiilliine  to  form,  leadinfi  artieles  ol  esport  from  llra/ll. 
Ahove  Uim.iMKi  hides  have  frequently  h  n  exported  from 
ill'i  only  in  one  „eason  ;  luul  their  tot  d  export  Iroin  all  the 
ports  o.  Hie  inipire  may  be  e.tliii  it'-d  at  from  ii.MI,(K«l  to 
Omi.iN'O  a  year  1  It  Is  only  In  iiarlieular  situathiiis  that 
any  use  is  made  of  Ihe  lieef,  wlileli  mostly  becomes  Ihe 
prey  of  viilliiris,  wlhl  dogs,  and  other  r.neiious  anim.ils. 
Whc  ep  lieing  less  able  to  del'eml  themselves  from  altaek, 
ami  lieiiig  probably,  too,  not  so  well  suited  liilhecomilry, 
hive  not' liii  Teased  »ii  rapidly  as  cattle  and  horses. 
Hones  are  of  inidilllng  size,  strong,  eel'  and  r.eel. 
1  roiii  .|li,iKi(l  to  .VI.IKIO  are  salil  to  Ih-  ami  a'\\  sent  to  the 
Niirlh.    (.WiK/.'i'H  Inmlln-,  \\\\.  MYiA 

The  eiiiii,  or  American  ostrich.  Is  Icnini  In  the  Ilriu 
llllaii  plains;  and  the  bireits  iw.irni  »illi  niiiumerable 
Twlvtlvi  uf  birds,  inuukeys,  &c.    In  the  fatsuy  cuuntrles 


the  boa  attains  to  an  enormous  size,  and  they  are  alio 
infested  with  the  corral-snake,  and  other  venomouf 
reptiles. 

Mamifacturcs These,  unless  we  call  the  preparation 

of  sugar  a  manufacture,  can  hardly  lie  said  to  exist  in 
Brazil,  and  are  restricted  to  the  production  of  the 
coarsest  species  of  cotton  cloths,  the  tanning  of  leather, 
and  a  few  of  those  that  are  simplest  and  most  necessary : 
but  a  great  number  of  trades  arc  necessarily  carried 
on.  "  The  European  stranger  in  Rio,"  says  Dr.  Von 
Spix,  "  is  astonished  at  the  number  of  gold  and  silver- 
smiths and  jewellers,  who,  like  the  other  tradesmen,  live 
together  in  one  street,  which  calls  to  mind  the  magni- 
licent  ruas  dc  Ouro  and  de  Praia  of  Lisbon,  I'ho 
workmanship  of  these  artisans  is,  indeed,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  European,  but  it  is  nut  destitute  of  taste  and 
solidity.  Many  trades  which  are  very  necessary  in 
Europe  are,  at  present,  almost  superfluous  in  the  Interior 
of  this  country,  on  account  of  the  circumscribed  wants  of 
the  inhab.  In  the  capitiil,  however,  and  the  other  towns 
on  the  coast,  joiners,  whitesmiths,  and  other  artisans, 
are  numerous  i  but  tanners,  soapboilers,  and  workers  in 
steel,  are  scarce.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  mechanics, 
to  build  sugar  and  other  mills,  toeonstruct  machines  for 
working  the  gold  Mines,  &c. ;  and  very  high  wages  are 
paid  them.  Hitherto  no  glass,  china,  cloth,  c  hat  ma- 
nufactures, have  been  established  In  the  capital ;  and  their 
erection  would  not  be  advisable  In  a  country  which 
can  obtain  the  productions  of  European  industry  on  the 
lowest  terms.  In  exchange  for  the  produce  of  its  rich 
soil."  ( 'iVni'c/j,  i.  1>I8.) 

Coimiicrce The  trade  of  Brazil  is  very  extensive : 

her  existing  commercial  system  Is  one  of  great  freedom 
and  liberality,  .and  is  well  calculated  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  her  resources.  The  duties  on  Imports 
and  exports  are  both  moderate,  and  are  imposed  for  Ihe 
sake  of  reve>  ,  and  not  lor  prohihilion ;  her  imiierts 
coiniirise  inosi  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  suitable  lor 
her  population  and  climate,  iHirtlcularly  cottons,  linens, 
woollens,  and  hardware,  from  I'jigland ;  flour,  coarse 
cottons,  beef,  nork,\c,,  from  the  V .  States  ;  wine,  silks, 
salt,  brandy,  olive  ell,  &c.,  from  Erance  and  I'ortugal ; 
linens,  lace,  pitch,  &c.,  from  Hamburgh,  \c.  Cottons, 
which  are  by  far  the  principal  articli!  of  import,  are 
mostly  iill  brought  from  England  ;  and  Ihe  importanee  of 
the  Brazilian  market  may  Ix-  learned  from  the  fact  that, 
ill  l"!!?,  when  the  triulo  of  this  country  was  unusually 
depressed,  the  declared  value  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  cotton  goods  shipped  for  Brazil  amounted  to 
l,014,4»'.'i/.  l)uring  the  same  year,  onr  exports  of  all 
sorts  to  Brazil  .amounted  to  l,H'.i4,082/. ;  but  in  ordinary 
years  they  now  generally  amount  to  about  2,.'iO(l,(XHi/. 
The  total  amount  of  the  exports  from  the  U.  States  tii 
Brazil,  during  1837,  was  1.743,200  doll.;  of  wl-ieb 
l,:i(i  I, 'Jl  7  doll,  were  domestic,  aiuU41,yil2  foreign,  produce 
I'erhaps  we  may  estimate  the  toljd  value  of  the  Imports 
of  ordinary  merchandise  at  4,000,000/.  or  4,,')00,000/.  a 
year. 

But  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  articles 
imported  into  Brazil  does  not  appear  In  the  list  of  Im- 
|)orl8.  According  to  a  convention  entered  into  bytliii 
eountry  with  the  Bra/.lllim  government,  the  importation 
of  slaves  Into  Brazil  should  have  entirely  ceased  n  1830. 
Ear,  however,  from  tills  Vbig  thi"  c.i.'p.  ihe  belief  is,  and 
It  appears  to  Iw  perfectly  wi  11  founded,  that  their  Im- 
portation Is  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  at  present 
(IXI'.l)  as  at  any  former  period.  'I'liere  is.  In  lad,  no 
reason  to  tlil  ik  that  11  has  sustaim  d  any  material  liiter- 
riiptlon  from  the  convention  alluded  to,  and  the  mea- 
sures we  have  taken  in  relation  to  Ihe  trade.  It  Is  difll- 
ciill,  on  such  11  iibjeet,  to  get  at  any  thing  like  accurate 
Informathm  ;  but  !Mr.  Eowell  Uiixlon,  woo  has  carefully 
luqnired  Into  Ihe  facts.  Is  of  opinion  that  'he  imporlatioii 
of  slaves  iiilii  llrazll,  since  |8:iil,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  7'<,()(HI  annually !  (.\fiiinn  Slave  Tnuh;  iM.'tli, 
p.  Vi.)  And,  linniense  i.s  this  amount  may  appear,  there 
seem  to  be  prettv  strong  grounds  lor  tliliiklng  that  It  is 
but  little.  If  liny  tiling,  above  the  mark.  It  Is  afllrnied,  by 
those  who  haie  had  good  means  of  coming  al  the  Iriilli, 
that  reeeiilly  upwards  of  .'lO.OIMl  slaves  have  been  im- 
ported 111  a  liliiv'le  season  into  Illo  only  I 

W  halever  may  be  the  ultimate  ell'eel  of  lliis  prodlgloini 
Importation  of  Afrleans,  llieii'  appears  lillle  hope  ol  its 
spii'dy  rc'liiellon.  The  boundless  eMeiit  of  feillle  and 
unoccupied  laud  in  Brazil  lulmlrably  suited  lor  tin  grmMli 
of  siigar.ioM'ee,  eotlon.  and  other  eidonial  staples;  the 
growing  demand  for  them,  and  the  tliiiine«s  of  the  ex- 
isting   populati ubieh    prevents   the   planters    from 

extdidilm  their  eoni  ems  so  rapidly  as  their  interest  re- 
quires, consllliile  lrre<i»llble  temiilalioiis  to  the  Imporl- 
atioii of  slaves  ;  while  Hie  limited  extent  of  Ihe  vojage, 
and  the  faeilllles  wlileli  tlie.dl  but  Intennliiahle  eoatis  aii,i 
numerous  bay  of  Ilrasil  aHord  for  flieli  secure  landing, 
enable  lliini  to  be  Inlnidnreil  v  |>|i  an  ease  and  e\pe' 
dlllon  iiiiknown  any  nliere  i  lie.  Tlie  iii„!  Ing  the  h.tile 
lilrac).  and  the  capital  punUbiiieiil  i  f  ||io.s«  , 'ignged  in 
It,  mlalil,  perh.ips,  do  nometliiiiK  in  <liecl(  It;  lUt  we 
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doubt  whether  any  thing  ahort  of  this  will  be  fountl  to 
t>e  effectual. 

The  articles  of  export  from  Br.izil  h.ivo  hpcn  already 
enumerated  in  our  .iccuunt  of  the  prodticiions  of  the 
country.  The  prlnoipal  are  coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  ; 
and  then  follow  hides,  aud  other  animal  jirc.duots,  gold 
and  diamonds,  cabinet  and  dye-woods,  drugs,  gums,  nuts, 
&c.  The  export  trade  of  Brazil  is  principally  carried  on 
with  Hamburgh  and  the  other  Ilansc  town^,  and  the 
V.  States.  This  would  not,  however,  be  the  case,  were  it 
not  that  Briizil  sugar  and  coffee  are  virtually  excluded  from 
our  markets.  Were  the  duties  on  these  articles  reduced,  so 


as  to  admit  of  their  bcinij  brought  into  home  consump* 
tion,  our  trade  with  Brazil  would  be  very  much  increased. 
At  present  va  obtain  payment  for  the  principal  part  of 
our  exports  to  Brazil,  at  second  liaiid,  by  drafts  on  Ham- 
burgh and  New  York. 

For  some  account  of  the  money,  weights,  aud  mea- 
sures of  Brazil,  see  Portugal. 

We  subjoin  a  statempnt,  derived  from  the  best  autho- 
rity, of  the  average  amount  of  the  export*  of  Brazil, 
specifying  the  amounts  shipped  from  each  province,  and 
their  values  at  the  port  of  shipment :  — 


i 


Middle  Province. 

£  s.  rf. 
Hio.— Coffee        ...        bags,  550,000     at      >H  10    0  per  bag 
Hides         -  -  -        -  No.  300,000    _      0  13    0  per  skin 

Sugar  ...  cases,    22,000    —    11  16    0  per  case 

Cotton,  drugs,  dyes,  gold,  and  diamonds  ... 

Xort/iern  Provinces. 
Bahia.  — Coffee        ...       bags,  10,000    at      310    0  per  bag 

Cotton        ...  47,000    _      4    0  10        — 

.Sugar  ...    c.ises,  ,^,000    —     10    0    0  per  case 

Tobacco    ...    p.ickagcs,  l.'j,0()0    —      340  |)er  pck. 
Drugs,  hides,  leather,  rice,  rum,  &u.  ... 


Ceara.  — Cotton    . 
Hides 


bags,  14,000    —      4  13    0  per  bag 


Macayo. — 

Sugar 

Mahaniiam 
Kico 


Cotton 
—  Cotton 


Para — Cocoa 
India  rubber 
Isinglass,  rice,  drugs,  and  cotton 

PEiiNAMnuro.  —  Cotton 
Hides  and  dye-woods 
Sugar 


bags,  lO.OfiO 
cases,    3,000 

bags,  75,000 


bags,  60,0  0 
tons,       300 


4  10    0  per  bag 
10    0    0  per  case 

4  10    8  per  bag 


n  If!    8  per  bag 
Gli  13    4  per  ton 


-    bags,  fi0,0f«  —  li  0  0  per  bag 

cases,  20,000  —  10  0  0  per  case 

bags,  20,000  _  ft  0  0  per  bag 

-    cases,    S.IXK)  —  10  0  U  per  case 


Paraira.  —  Cotton 
Sugar 

Soulhern  Proviuccs. 

Uio  Granhr  or  THR  Soirrn.  —  Hides  and  tallow,  (cliiefly  coastwise  to  other 

ports,  but)  foreign  expott,  aliout  .... 

Santos Sugar,  rice,  and  coffee,  (much  direct  to  Rio,  but)  foreign  export 


3r),ooo 
100,000 

5S0,0(H1 
flO.OIIO 
20,00(i 


G.'"),0<X) 
5,000 


4r),o(H) 

30,000 


310,(100 
W  1,000 


50,000 
20,(KI0 
lud.COO 


300,000 
100,(K)0 
200,000 


100,000 

,')(1,(KH) 


100,000 
100,000 


875,000 
70,000 
75,000 

400,000 

250,000 

000,000 
150,000 


IS.'S.OOfl 

1,500,000 

200,0(10 


2,880,000 


2,420,000 


200,000 


5,.M(},(HI(I 


PoptiUition.—Thn  population  of  Brazil,  in  1830,  is  stated 
by  ('annal)ieh,  upon  the  aiitliority  of  iloeinneiUs  existing 
In  Brazil,  to  amount  to  5,735,502.  Malte-HrMii  estimates 
It,  for  the  same  year,  at  5.340,000.  Italhl  computes  the 
total  at  'SIXMHH),  sulxlivided  as  fnllows  :  — 

Portuguese,  or  Kilhos  do  Heino,  Creoles,  &c.    noo,(K)n 

Mestizoes  (free)  .and  inulattoes    .        -        -    OOO.OOO 

(slaves)         ....    -JSO.tKKI 

Fri'e  negroes lnO.(KK) 

Ni-gro  slaves  .....  2,'.I2(>,5(K) 
Converted  Imllans  ....  30O,(Xl0 
Inilejii'ndent  Indians.  I'liropeiiii  settlers.  \c.  |.'i(),0(K) 
But  we  ari'  satlslied  that  the  highest  of  thi'se  estiinatis 
It  very  diTiiledly  under  the  m.irk.  and  that  the  pop.  of 
Brazil  may  at  present  ( i<V.i)  hi'  safely  estiin.iteil  at  inim 
r),rrti0,0()0  to  7.0(Ki.o(Jil.  Kxclusive  of  llie  linnii-nse  lin|Mirt- 
atloiis  of  negroi's  Ironi  .M'rha.  aiuountliig,  as  prerioiisly 
seen,  to  about  80,(KKi  a  year  for  sever. d  years  past,  the 
white  lininigranls  have.  In  snine  lati>  vi'ais.  amounted  to 
from  K.oooto  Ji.iKKl.  But,  kupposlng  the  entlri'  lininigra- 
tlon  of  whites  anil  blacks  to  ha»e  avrra^red  mo,(«iii  ;i  yr^ar 
lilicc  IHXI,  that  would  make,  iiitlie  inter\al,  an  .iddition  to 
the  nop.  of  about  kooikhI;  for.  owing  to  the  iiKhilgent 
wayinwhlili  slaves  are  treated  in  Brazil,  III.-  jiresump- 
tloii  seeirs  to  be  that  their  natural  Inerease,  iliirhig  the 
tM'riod  In  (jiiestion,  will  havi'.al  least,  eipi.tlled  th<Mle:ilhs 
Kven  If  we  were  not  aware  of  this  extraordin.iry  inniil- 
gratio->.  the  rapid  iiu-rease  *)f  commerce  and  we^dth 
woidd  leavi'  no  doubt  ol  there  being  a  nearly  correspond- 
ing iiHTeasc  of  popul.ttion. 

In  Brazil,  unlike  the  Spanish  an,l  Knglish  colonies, 
there  Is  hardly  any  polilii'.d  division  of  castes,  ami  very 
few  of  those  galling  and  degrailing  illdlnetioiis  whlili 
h.ive  been  made  liy  all  other  nations  in  the  management 
of  their  ciilotilei  'I'lils  wui  not  Intemleil  liy  I  hi'  mother 
rounti  y,  but  has  nrlteii  liom  the  elrcnmsl  unes  ennneited 
with  Iheciilonisatlonnl  this  vast  liTiiliTt ,  nliieli  rendereii 
In'irinnrrlage  with  the  nnti.  's  lni>ilalp|e.  It  is  true  lli.il. 
according  lo  the  old  cjde,  people  of  colour  arv  not  eligible 


to  some  nf  thi' chief  ofRces  of  government,  nor  can  they  lie- 
come  members  of  the  iiriesthood  :  but,  Ironi  the  niilihiess 
of  the  laws,  the  mixeil  classes  have  gained  ground  con- 
siderably, and  the  regulations  against  them  are  evailiil. 
or  rather  have  become  oliso'ete.  Marriages  lutweeii 
white  men  .and  women  of  eolmir  arc  by  no  means  rare; 
.and  the  circumstance  is  scarcely  observed  u|hiii,  uiiless 
the  woman  lie  decidinlly  of  ,i  dark  colour,  lor  even  a  lon- 
sideralile  tinge  will  pass  lor  u  hite.  The  laws  as  tu  slaves 
are  peculiarly  humane.  (Modern  'J'raveller,  xxix.'ji.. 
.and  the  authorities  there  rehrred  to.) 

It  will  he  seen,  from  the  |irevi<ius  table,  tli.'it  llie  niiai- 
ber  of  the  ahorigiiies  is  very  inciiiisiderahle,  uiiil  the 
diseases  bitrodueeil  liy  l'!uriipeaiis  are  said  to  proiiiire  a 
fearful  mortality  iiinoiig-t  them.  At  the  time  ulirii  thr 
.lesiiits,  Ani'hiita  and  Nobrega,  exertiil  theiiisrlves  tn 
Introdiiee  I'itiropeaii  clvili^.ttlon.  an  epideini'al  siii:ill.|'ii\ 
siidileiily  earrkd  olf  ''  'hinls  of  the  pon.  (\,ni(*(^'j 
llrmil.S.  '.".M.) 

T!:.  .'(ra/.llerois,  or  n.uive  llra/iliaiis  -lliose  liurn  of 
Portuguese  parents  li.  Branil -.inioiuit  to  nlMint  liiiO.IKid. 
They  appear  lo  Inherit  all  the  iilleni>ss  and  Inactivity  ul 
their  K.iiropean  ancestors.  Weecli  remarks,  "llialllu' 
very  narrow  compass  l:i  which  the  necessities  of  tin' 
poorer  classes  are  conlined  is  atinost  increililile.  A  hut. 
constructed  of  thin  poles  of  imioiI.  plastered  together. a< 
it  were  with  e/nth,  and  covered  with  straw,  is  aiii|rli'sitii. 
rity  against  Ihe  sun  and  rain  ;  a  straw  mat  serves  ilii>iii 
as  a  bed,  se.i;,  and  table  ;  a  dish  and  pol  ciiiii|ili''e  tlir 
housi'  and  cooking  apparatus  ;  a  couple  of  cotlnii  shlrt<, 
a  pair  of  linen  trovvsers.  a  chIIco  jacket,  a  pair  ol  vvipikIiii 
shoes,  and  a  ciiar.se  rtraw  hat,  coinplele  a  warilrolH'  tlial 
fiirnishei  them  haiidsoinely  lor  a  tear;  and  a  klliluii' 
garden,  a  lew  fruit-trees,  and,) manilioc  lielil.l'uriilsli  tliiin 
with  H  plenll(\il  siibsislenee.  (live  them  lint  a  viola  is 
small  guitar  strung  with  metal  slringsi.anil  sniiie  h'luirni 
(o  in  ike  till  ir  mill  h-loved  p.iper  cigars,  and  llii  Ir  diarrit 
wishes  are  gt.ililie.i.  .SnioKliig  the  l.itler,  .iiiil  strum- 
Miing  oil  til*  luriner,  they  ciui  bs-giiik-  entire  halliUji  iui 
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state  of  enviable  forgetfulness,  vegetating  like  the  plants. 
A  few  fowls,  sent  to  the  city  from  time  to  time,  furnish 
the  necessary  supplies ;  and  thus  are  thousands  of 
families,  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  20  mil- 
rees"  (54  florins,— 4/.  I0».). 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  country  differ  only 
from  those  of  the  city  in  their  greater  ignorance.  We.iltn 
alone  possesses  value  in  their  eyes ;  knowledge  and 
character  appear  to  them  almost  superfluous.  The 
stranger,  therefore,  who  cannot  boast  of  wealth  is,  in  their 
estimation,  a  very  insignificant  person. 

Denis  gives  the  following  quotation  from  an  un- 
published  voyage  in  Brazil,  by  M.  de  Tollenare,  in 
which  he  distinguishes  between  the  vanity  of  the  Pa- 
risian and  the  Brazilian :  — "  The  vanity  of  a  French- 
man," says  he,  "peeps  out  in  his  conversation,  by  Ills, 
pretensions  to  wit  ;  it  he  be  rich,  he  wishes  every  body 
to  believe  that  he  owes  his  wealth  to  his  talents,  although 
it  is  more  frequently  due  to  chance.  His  luxury  will  be 
the  expression,  more  or  less  iiappy,  of  gowl  taste.  He 
rcBncs  upon  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  follows  the  most 
.-ilisurd  fluctuations  of  fashion  ;  pretends  to  an  admiration 
of  the  fine  arts,  while  he  admits  witliin  the  circle  of 
Ills  friends  only  those  who  manage  flattery  with  address. 

"  The  Brazilian,  infected  with  the  sin  of  vanity,  is  self- 
satisfied,  and  does  not  care  to  conceal  it ;  whatever  may 
bi-  the  source  of  his  wealth,  he  never  considers  the 
means  by  which  lie  obtained  it  aa  any  repro.ach  to  him  ; 
he  never  strives  to  disguise  them  ;  let  him  be  but  rich, 
and  lie  is  insensible  to  shame ;  when  he  is  poor,  he  Is 
|ierpctually  exhibiting  ' mal(utresse .'  His  luxury  is  rude 
aiiil  solid  ;  his  .tdmiration  rests  upon  substantial  orna- 
iiicnts  and  massive  jewels.  Both  men  and  women  bi^stow 
iiiiicli  attention  on  tlieir  toilet,  when  they  appear  in 
imblic  ;  '  Madame '  repairs  to  mass,  attended  by  a  nuiiie- 
riius  retinue  of  slaves,  richly  attired  ;  .ind  on  her  return, 
blie  perhaps  squats  upon  a  mat,  to  eat,  with  her  lingers, 
dry  fish  and  mandioe!" 

'riie  planters  of  Brazil  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
other  countries.  The  possession  of  an  engenho  (sugar 
plantation  and  manufactory)  establishes,  among  the  culti- 
vator^,  a  sort  of  nobility.  A  senhor  d'lnacnhu  Is  always 
spoken  of  with  respect;  and  to  attain  this  rank  is  the 
uliject  of  every  one.  When  the  senhor  is  in  the  company 
(if  his  Inferiors,  or  even  of  his  equals,  he  Is  reserved, 
hiilds  his  head  high,  and  speaks  In  that  iuiul  and  eoin- 
inanding  tone,  that  betokens  the  man  accustomed  to  be 
obeved.    (.S7.  Hilairc.) 

The  mulattoes  ( commonly cilled  Pardos,  signifying  of 
n  brown  colour,  for  the  term  niuliitto  is  reHariled  as  a 
repriiiich  in  Brazil)  are  the  offspring  of  ri'ropc.ins  and 
negroes.  They  show  considerable  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  are  even  suid  to 
display  a  taste  for  painting. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effectual  influence  of  the 
mulatto  in  the  political  atl'airs  of  the  country  ;  a  pliy.sical 
nrg.misatlon  essentially  energetic,  and  which  fits  liiin  to 
bear  up  against  the  heat  of  the  climate  ;  Ids  .ictivity  and 
liin  Intelligence,  point  him  out  as  a  person  likely  to  make 
,1  ciiiispicuous  llgure  in  a  revolution,  if  nut  to  organise  a 
movement. 

The  Creoles  are  those  born  in  Brazil  of  African 
parents ;  the  Mamlucos  are  the  offspring  of  whites  and 
liiilians ;  the  Curibocos,  of  negroes  anil  Indians  ;  and 
the  ("iiliros  of  mul.ittoes  and  negroes.  The  African 
iicRroos  form,  as  has  l)een  seen,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  Their  condition,  though  not 
"(iiial  to  that  of  the  slaves  in  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  the 
anjacent  countries,  is  upon  a  far  lieUer  fooling  than  in 
many  othi-r  colonies.  It  vat  ie»,  however.  In  the  ditVerent 
provinces,  and  the  course  of  restraint  Is  nilUler  in  Uiose 
sito.iteil  in  the  interior.  In  the  iiroviiiccs  tipi'iorly  iii- 
luiliitril  by  the  less  warlike  races  among  the  Iiuli.ins,  who 
formed  early  alliances  with  ICuropeans,  the  intriHliiction 
111'  ni'groes  lias  been  less  necessary.  Such,  fur  example,  is 
the  ca^e  witli  Hio  (irande  do  .Sul,  Uruguay,  San  Paulo, 
anil  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Amazon.  The  negro 
population  is  most  numerous  in  the  nruvinces  devoted  lo 
the  raising  of  sugar  and  coffee,  as  Baliia  and  Hio  Janeiro  ; 
anil  ill  tliesu  proliably  they  linve  the  greatest  facilities 
lor  olitaining  their  liberty.  The  negroes  brought  to 
Ilra7.il  lieloiig  generally  to  Angola,  Aneuiz,  Ik'iignela, 
('.iliinda.  Mozaiiibiqiie,  and  Congo.  Since  the  recent 
attempts  to  repress  the  trade,  K'lromantines,  or  negroes 
from  the  (l.ild  Coast,  vthii  are  thought  to  possess  a 
gnater  degree  of  intelligence,  arc  not  so  friH|iii'ntly  met 
Willi,  There  are  three  modes  by  which  the  negroes  of 
Brazil  otii.iii  heir  lilx-rty  ;  It  may  he  granted  them  by 
tlieir  master  while  living,  or  he  may  iH-qucalh  it  to  tliein 
by  Ills  will,  or  ihey  may  ohtaiii  it  by  ransom. 

There  is  a  priictlce  faid  to  be  common  In  Brazil,  which 
tPiuls  ill  some  measure  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  slavery. 
If  a  stranger  passing  in  tiie  street,  or  beiiix  in  a  dwelling, 
hear  the  cries  of  a  negro  iindergoing  the  liaminadii,  his 
vjilre  may  limncilialely  arrest  any  Inrtlii  r  cliastlseinent. 
Kveryone,  however  ioeensed,  Is  liiunid  to  cea,se  instantly, 
UUiter  puiu  of  cumuiittiuK  agrave  Injury  jguinit  the  putty 


who  implores  his  clemency,  and  whose  words  pof.sess  all 
the  force  ofan  official  command.  "  Basta,basta,  Senhor!" 
Enough,  enough.  Sir !  are  the  words  employed  upon 
this  occasion.  The  free  Negroes,  of  whom  tne  larger 
number  are  found  In  Rio  and  San  Salvador,  do  not  prove 
such  useful  members  of  society  in  the  cities  as  in  the 
country,  where  they  not  unfrequcntly  become  wealthy 
farmers. 

The  Brazilians  divide  the  Indian  races  into  "  Indios 
mansos,"  civilised  or  converted  Indians  speaking  the 
Portuguese  language,  and  Tapuios  or  Gentios,  or  wild 
hordes. 

The  general  opinion  has  been  that  the  whole  American 
race,  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  Striiits  of  Magellan, 
ofl'ercd  no  distinctive  traits,  and  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  subdivide  it.  There  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  two  dominant  races  in  Brazil,  wliich,  though  ana- 
logous as  regards  certain  customs  and  traditions,  seem 
nevertheless  to  be  pretty  distinct. 

The  Tapuyas,  or  n.itlves  of  Brazil,  arc  robust  and  well 
made ;  the  colour  of  their  skin,  somewhat  resembling  cop- 
per, is  found  to  be  of  various  shades  among  the  diflcrent 
tribes  :  they  have  prominent  cheek-bones,  their  hair  is 
black  and  sleek,  and  hangs  over  the  shoulders,  and  in- 
stances are  related  by  Roulox  Baro  of  its  growing  so  lux- 
uriantly as  to  form  a  sort  of  garment.  They  are  in  the 
habit,  like  other  American  races,  of  painting  themselves 
red  and  other  colours  :  they  pierce  the  ^lnder  lip,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  light  wooden  ring  or  some  other 
ornament,  which  they  prize  beyond  precious  stones,  and 
niivir  renuivi'.  It  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained 
whether  all  the  tribes  of  the  Tapuios  were  .inthropo- 
pliagi  in  the  full  extent  of  the  word  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  sacrificed  their  enemies  lo  their  vengeance.  There 
is  no  dniibt,  however,  that  the  gtealer  part  of  them  were 
cannibals.  It  has  been  said  that  It  was  the  custom  of  tlie 
Tapuyas,  when  very  old,  to  give  themselves  as  a  burnt- 
ofleriiig  to  Iheir  cliililreii,  who  devoured  them  after  hav- 
ing nut  them  to  ileiilfi  I 

liie  other  iloiiiiiiiiiit  laiu  loiisl.stiMi  of  flio  collective 
tribes  known  under  the  common  name  of  'I'lipis.  The 
chief  of  these  was  the  Tupinanilias.  Before  the  conqiic.it 
of  Brazil,  they  formed  establishments  of  towns,  contain- 
ing from  ,5,(X)0  to  (!,000  inhab.,  of  which,  however,  rt  the 
present  day,  no  vestiges  remain.  Like  all  the  other  na- 
tives, the  Tupinambas  painted  their  skins  a  bluish-black 
and  red,  and  though  the  devices  were  arbitrary,  they 
bestowed  much  care  upon  them,  and  a  whole  day  was  not 
unfrequently  occupied  in  delineating  those  singular  com- 
binations in  which  they  delighted.  Among  the  Tupi- 
nambas, the  chief  was  at  the  same  time  elective  and  here- 
ditary ;  that  is  to  saj ,  that  the  preference  w  as  generally 
given  to  the  son  as  his  father's  successor,  though  the  cus- 
tom does  not  appear  to  have  been  immutable.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Montaigne,  on  meeting  an  Indian  chief  at  Havre, 
inquired,  through  an  interpreter,  what  was  his  right 
among  his  tribe ;  upon  which  the  l.itter  replied,  "It  is 
that  of  marching  foremost  to  the  battle  ;  "  and  this  might 
be  said  to  express  succinctly  the  extent  of  power  as- 
signed to  liim  by  his  people.  'I'he  Tupinambas  inhabit 
chiefly  the  coast  from  the  river  Camaina  to  that  of  San 
Fr.weisco.  The  Corvados  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
but  are  now  reduced  to  a  number  comparatively  insinnl- 
flcant.  They  dwell  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Xi- 
poti'i,  in  the  iirov.  of  Minas  (Jeraes.  They  have  one  trait 
that  distinguishes  them  tVom  most  other  lndiantribes,i.  i'. 
they  bury  their  dead.  The  Corvados,  it  apiiears,  have 
lost  much  of  their  primitive  ferocity,  but  also  much  of 
tliilr  former  courage  and  intelligence.  They  have  a  cu- 
rious festive  dance,  which  they  iierform  round  a  large  ves- 
sel of  liquor.  The  chief  holds  a  maraca  or  Castanet  in  his 
right  hand,  and  dances  round  the  vessel :  his  motions  are 
accompanied  by  a  low  monotonous  singing;  .ill  the  rest 
stand  motionless  roiniil  the  vismI,  staring  at  him,  and 
sometimes  break  out  into  imiiitHleratc  cries.  Alter  the 
cliicf  has  |iartaken  of  the  liquor,  he  hands  it  round  tothu 
others,  and  they  gene.-ally  continue  diinking  until  they 
bcco  no  intoxicated. 

The  Cafusos,  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes,  are  n 
very  singular  race.  What  giw".  ihein  a  peculiarly  strik- 
ing appearance,  is  the  exiesiivelv  long  hair  of  the  head, 
which,  especially  at  the  end.  is  half  curled,  and  rises  al- 
most perpendicularly  from  the  forehead  to  the  height  of 
a  loot  or  a  foot  and  a  half;  thus  forming  a  prodiKiousand 
very  ugly  kind  ol  (H'riike.  This  strange  hei\d  of  hair, 
which  sevnis  more  arlihcial  than  natural.  Is  merely  a  con- 
sequence of  their  mixed  descent.  (.V/iu  and  Marlitii,  I. 
324.) 

The  Purls,  at  th<'  rommencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, are  suppostnl  to  have  amonntiMl  to  about  4.(XK>,  and 
Were  at  th.'it  time  very  tronblesome  enemies  to  the  ilru- 
silians.  Not  less  than  144  fazendos  have  been  from  time 
to  lime  destroyed  liy  tliem.  The  Kio  Doce,  the  S.  banks 
of  the  Purnhvlw,  San  Kidelis,  and  the  country  watered 
hyilie  Hei  roniba,  in  MlnuK,  are  the  chief  points  exposed 
lo  their  imnrsion. .  This  race  li  more  Implacable  than 
any  ul  the  liidiiii:  races  of  Brazil, 
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The  notocudos,  descendpd  from  the  AymorM,  owupy 
at  present  the  territory  lying  between  the  Rio  Iloce 
and  the  Kio  Pardo.  In  the  savagcnesa  of  their  nature 
they  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  by  the  Puris.  The 
name  given  to  them  by  the  rortuftiiose  ia  derived  from 
patoquenr  botoque  (literally  the  bung  of  a  cask),  and  ia 
in  consequcircc  of  the  circular  ornament  which  they  wear 
in  their  cars  and  lips. 

There  are  many  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Coitea,  To- 
ponazea,  Carij^s,  Maconis,  Chiquitoa,  K:.  Ac. 

The  Indians  of  Bracll  are  generallvor  a  short  or  middle 
stature,  and  mostly  of  a  robust  broaa  make.  It  is  seldom 
that  some  of  a  taller  and  more  slender  shape  are  seen 
among  them.  They  generally  go  naked ;  some,  however, 
have  a  slight  covering  round  tlio  hips,  and  even  whore 
this  is  not  the  common  practice,  the  women  of  particular 
races  frequently  use  a  sort  of  covering  in  the  prtsonoe  of 
Europeans.  1  hey  almost  ur,.vcrsally  paint  their  skins, 
and  arc  fond  of  ornamenting  tlieir  heads  with  feathers. 
The  colour  Of  their  skin  is  a  darker  or  lighter  copper, 
differing  according  to  the  age,  Sc.  of  the  individual. 
Their  skin  ia  very  fine,  soft,  and  shining.  Tiiej-  live  in 
irregular  monog.-imy  or  polygamy.  While  tlie  man  is 
soli'ly  occupied  with  the  chase,  war,  and  making  his  arms, 
all  the  cares  of  the  domestic  concerns  fall  on  tlio  women. 
They  subsist  chiL'tly  on  the  products  of  the  chas; ,  fishing, 
roots  of  various  kinds, fruits  found  in  tiie  woods.and  honey. 

The  general  language  is  tlie  Guarani  or  lirazilian, 
called  .ilso  Tupi,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  three 
chief  dialects  of  a  primitive  idiom.  The  three  languages 
known  as  the  (inaraiii  form  a  family,  which  ilill'ers  not  unly 
from  all  the  languages  of  S.  America,  but  also  from  all 
those  of  the  New  World. 

Literature,  !ic.  —  It  was  not  till  \M»  that  a  printing 
press  was -introduced  into  l)r.i/,il,  .it  Uio,  by  John  VI.,  on 
his  arrival  from  Portugal.  A  newspaper  was  immediately 
established,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  only  30  years  ago 
there  should  not  have  been  a«iaglc  journal  in  a  country 
where  more  than  30  periodical  publications  are  now  re- 
gnlarly  issued. 

'  The  first  work  of  Importance  published  in  lirazil  did 
not,  however,  appear,  until  1H17.  It  was  tlie  i'uru^r<^ia 
Mrai'licij,  ou  lUlofao  historiro  gronrnflco  do  licino  do 
Brazil,  by  M.inoel  Ayres  de  Ca/.al,  printiHl  .at  Rio,  in  2 
vols.  4to.  The  work  of  Henderson,  "  A  History  of  ttie 
Uraziis,"  4to.  Lond.  1H21,  is  almost  wholly  tr.inslatcd 
from  the  aliovc.  The  fi'w  works  wi  ttcn  by  Ilraziliaiis 
prior  to  the  cnnnnencemunt  of  printing  in  Brazil  were 
printed  at  LtslKin. 
Minas  Geraes  has  produced  apoet  in  the  person  of  Gon- 


laga,  whose  songs  are  extremely  popular  amongst  tiie 
eoplc.     Ilia  imems,  chiefly  lyrical,  under  the  title  of 
Marilia  de  Dirceo,"  por  T.  A.G.,  were  puiilished  at 


B.ihia,  in  three  p.irts,  and  liave  gone  through  numerous 
cdiUons.  The  first  part  h<id  reached  a  fourth  edition  in 
1H12.  When  Brazil  shall  one  day  have  a  literature  of  its 
own.  Gonzaga  "  will  li^ve  the  glory  of  having  attempted 
the  first  Anacreontic  Jui.ps  of  the  lyre  on  the  banks  of 
the  pastoral  Rio  (irand().  ind  of  the  romantic  Jequitin- 
honha." 

Notwithstanding  Pe^fl  I.  has  founded  two  universities, 
literature  apiiears  to  make  no  progress  in  Brazil.  The 
Journals  would  seem  toengrossnli  the  literary  talent  of  the 
country,  though  nonesjf  them  can  lie  said  tobe<'onducted 

..ii  abUity,  or  to  have  att.ained  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  Mercantile  tiazctte,  at  the  head  of  the  periodical 
press,  numbers  ab<iut  2.mKI  suliKcriliers.  An  imitation  of 
tliu  "  Penny  IVlagazine  "  has  been  attempti'd  at  Rio,  but 
the  projectors  having  (ixiHl  the  ,iiinual  subscription  at  .W 
franca  |)er  annum,  its  success  lias  not  been  v.'ry  groat. 
The  three  journals  whiili  have  tlic  largest  number  of 
•;ib«crilier8  are  the  "  Aurora  "  (about  KWd:,  tlic  "  OfHcial 
Courl-r"  (about  7(KI),  and  tlie  alMive-menlioned  "  Com- 
liicTciai  riazctte  of  Rio  de  .laiieiro  "  (.ibout  2.0(KI).  A 
•'  Journal  of  the  Parliameiitary  I)eb.ite»  "  was  attempted, 
but  did  not  iiay  the  cost  of  printing.  In  the  year  18.'l<i, 
',Vi  journals  were  puiilislii'd  in  Brazil,  of  » liicb  5  were  «if 
a  literary  and  scieiitillc  tendfiicyl;  4  of  tlie  latter  iH-ing 
priuti'd  in  Rio  itself.  None  of  tin'  journals  devote  much 
space  to  criticism,  and  they  are  all  (if  a  very  inferior  de. 
acrlptlon. 

A  I'ortiigncse  translation  of  tlie  rrencli  work,  "  The 
Art  of  being  Happy  "  (of  «iii(  h  !<  editions  were  speedily 
fxtianstcil  in  the  original),  nut  Willi  very  little  success, 
KlthiiiiKli  the  impresnion  was  only  VMI.  Nut  so,  liowi'vcr, 
with  the  C'lelirated  l'ortU|/uesc  work,  "  Tin'  Art  of  Steal- 
In;;,"  which  Is  to  be  fuuml  in  nearly  every  house  in 
Brazil  I 

it  is  very  rar«-ly  that  .iny  work  is  a  source  of  profit  to 
its  piilillsher,  with  the  exception  of  a  journal ;  it  is  the 
custom  here  for  the  writer  to  pay  tor  Ihi-  insertion  ot  his 
articles  in  the  jouriiaU,  instead  of  rtniviiig  any  rcinuiic- 
ratloii  for  them. 

It  ts  a  dirticiilt  matter  to  fiiid  lomposltors  in  Brazil, 
and  when  found,  they  will  only  liiri'  (tiiiiiMlvrF  fur  the 
IlKiiteal  possible  works.  Tin  v'arc  liiiu'rally  young  inu- 
Uttuea.    Priutcri  usually  vniploy  tlicir  tlavcii. 


There  are  «omo  gooil  French  booksellera  at  Rio,  who 
keep,  fur  the  must  part,  epitomes  and  manuals.  A  Por- 
tuguese translation  of"  KauUaa  "  appeared  in  1836,  and 
was  bought  up  with  avidity. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  journal  "  Das  Analand,"  1838, 
Nob.  62,  C3.,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  above  inform- 
ation. 

Education The  greatest  want  of  Brazil  at  the  present 

moment  seems  to  be  that  of  good  elementary  instruction. 
Hitherto  most  schools  established  in  the  country  have 
been  under  the  control  of  ecclesiastias,  alike  bigoted  and 
uninatructed.  The  increase  of  such  schools  would  be  an 
evil  rather  than  a  good.  Luckily,  however,  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  is  .every  day  becoming  less  powerful ;  and 
several  respectable  aQadeiuies  have  lieen  opened  in  most 
of  the  large  towns  by  parties  not  under  their  guidance. 
But,  speaking  generally,  there  are  as  yet  no  means  in 
Brazil  by  which  even  tlie  children  of  the  middle  classes 
can  acquire  any  tiling  like  a  rually  good  and  useful  edu- 
cation. Till  some  etiicient  measures  lie  taken  to  supply 
this  defect,  but  little  ini)iFovement  need  be  loukcufur 
either  in  the  morals  or  literature  of  the  people. 

Incovie  and  Kxi>erulilurc At  an  average  of  the  years 

1832-33, 1833-31,  and  1834-3.'),  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  Brazil  were  as  follows  :  — 

Incuuie.  Expenditure. 

I8P.2-33    -  1 2,3;t2,3flj  dollars         12,1.02,1175 dollars 
18:13-34     -  12,i)7.S,()2<J  12,OI(),G'.ll 

1834-3.')     -  11,81;i,.MI  12,!i;.8,2f)0 

Tlie  budget  for  the  year  ending  tlie  30tli  of  June,  1839, 
was  fixed  as  fidlows :  — 


i.<try  of  the  interior    - 
Do.        justice 
Do.         foreign  .alfaira 
Do.        marine 
Do.         war     - 
Do.        iinunce 

-  1,.')27,072  dollars 

809,'.I45 
I()3,440 

-  2,131,030 

-  3,I13,'224 

-  .'),877,U85 

Total 

13,622,6y6 

The  revenue  for  Hie  same  year  was  estimated  by  the 
minister  at  13,()G3,280  dollars.  It  principally  arose  out  of 
the  customs' duty  of  I.')(now20)  percent,  on  imports,  and 
2  per  cent,  on  goods  exiiorted.  Including  transhlpnients, 
&c.;  from  tenthsand  duties  on  the  eiIc  of  lands  and  houses; 
tfx!  mining  duties,  and  the  revenue  of  the  diamond  dis- 
trict ;  la  per  cent,  on  the  <'xport  of  hides  from  the  lllo 
(>r,in<le ;  and  a  variety  of  other  items.  In  IS3A-36,  the 
customs'  duty  of  \b  i>cr  cent,  on  imports  produced,  exchi. 
sive  of  the  provinces  of  Rio  (iraiide  and  Para,  6.231,481) 
dollars.  Tlic  total  debt  of  Brazil  may  be  estimated  at 
I5,(K)(I,(100/. 

liovcrnment  and  Admsnistrntiim  qf  Justice Prior  to 

1808,  Brazil  was  merely  a  Portuguese  colony,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  Jolin  VI.,  ft  was  raisird  to  a  kingdom.  In 
Aug.,  lK22,  Brazil  was  forcildy  separated  Iroin  the  mother 
country,  and  erected  into  an  empire,  and  Don  Pedro 
decl.ired  emperor.  In  1H24,  the  jirescnt  constltuticn 
was  drawn  ui  ,  and  on  the  2Utli  March,  in  the  same  year, 
was  accepted  by  the  emperor,  who,  conjointly  with  the 
two  chambers,  to(Ji.  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  it.  Tim 
spirit  of  the  constitution  is  monarchical,  and  its  prin- 
cipal headt  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  empire  of  Brazil  is  free  and  Indeiiendeiit.  Its 
government  is  monarchical,  hereditary,  constitiitiiinal, 
and  representative,  'i'lie  reigning  dyn.asty  is  that  uf 
Don  Pedro.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  cstablislied 
religion ;  nil  other  religions  are  tolerated,  but  their 
placifs  of  worsliiii  can  reci'ive  no  itccleiiaslical  marks  of 
distinction.  The  political  powers  recognised  liy  tliu 
Brazilian  constitute  <n  are  four  in  number:  —  the  legis- 
lative or  two  chamliirs,  the  moderating  or  the  cniperiir, 
the  executive,  and  the  judiciary.  The  emperor  and  the 
general  assembly  represent  the  Brazilian  nation  ;  all 
their  power  flows  from  the  nation.  In  the  ueiicnil 
aaseinlily  resides  the  legislative  jiower,  subject  tu  Die 
sanction  of  ttie  emperor.  The  gi  nej-al  assenilily  Is 
coin|ios('d  of  two  chambers,  tU{^  cli.iiiiber  of  depiitiis 
and  the  senate.  The  senators  are  eliited  for  hie,  ami 
chosen  by  the  provinces.  Tlie  ihaiiiber  of  deputies 
is  elective  and  temporary.  To  the  chamber  of  depu. 
ties  alone  belongs  the  right,— ist,  of  imposing  taxes,  and 
regulating  ail  matters  of  finance  ;  '2illy,  entire  power  as 
to  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy;  .'Idly,  of  clums- 
ing  a  new  -i> nasty  in  ca.e  of  the  f.iMiire  of  issue  iil 
the  regii  11'  Tiie  proceedings  of  each  ehaniber  .ire 
|iuhlli',  ex  ii:gt  where  tite  exigency  of  the  stale  ilc- 
niaiids  tiieii  bein,(  secret.  No  senator  or  ilepiily  can  In' 
arrested  during  tin  I'ontiiiuanee  of  his  nianilaiiiiis.  Il  is 
not  lawful  to  Ihi  at  '.lie  same  time  niember  of  luilli 
cliainlx'rt.  The  power  of  jnilgiiig  tlie  Individual  ofliiiics 
of  mriiibers  of  the  royal  family,  ministers,  eouncillors 
of  slate,  benatori,  and  deputies.  Iicloiigs  solely  and  alisM- 
tiltely  to  tlie  senate.  The  executive  power  residi'S  »it!i 
the  em|M'ror,  which  he  exercises  by  means  of  rcsponsilli! 
ministers.  The  emperor  calls  together  the  general 
asseiiilily,  declares  war,  and  coiidiidi'S  peace  ;  hut  wliin- 
ever  th«  tufvty  uf  the  ttale  allows,  lie  hat  recourse  tutliu 
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advice  of  the  general  assembly.  The  ministers  are 
responsible,  and  are  impeachable  on  the  ground  of 
treason ;  cmbczrlemcnt  of  the  public  money,  or  property; 
of  corruption,  or  extortion,  or  abuse  of  power,  or  violation 
of  the  freedom,  safety,  and  property,  of  the  citizen.  Any 
elector  is  eligible  for  a  deputy,  provided  he  derive  from  his 
property,  trade,  or  employment,  a  specifled  net  revenue. 
Irie  number  of  senators  is  fi4,  and  of  dejiutics  548.  Each 
senator  and  deputy  receives  a  certain  amount  of  salary. 
I'arliaments  arc  quartennial,  and  each  meeting  lasts  4 
months.  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  6  ml- 
jiisters,  under  whoso  control  arc  placed  all  matters 
connected  v  ith  the  interior,  foreign  aiTairs,  justice,  ma- 
rine, war,  and  finance. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  18  provinces,  for  the  purposes  of 
district  government,  and  their  affairs  are  administered 
by  as  many  presidents,  who  are  styled  "  pre&idcntes  dc 
provinclas." 

The  ailiirs  of  the  emperor's  palace  employ  2.55  per- 
sons. The  diplomatic  iHidy  is  composed  of  two  envoys- 
estraordlnary,  one  resident  at  the  court  of  l"r,anee,  tlic 
other  at  that  of  England^  there  Is  also  a  resident  in 
Austria,  and  a  chargl^d'ail'aires  In  Portugal,  Spain,  Bel- 
gium, the  lianscatic  republics,  Prussia,  Home,  Naples, 
Klorenco  Sic,  In  America  there  arc  three;  viz.,  Ui  the 
I'.  States,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  Monte  Video.  The 
secretaries  and  attaches  amount  to  18. 

Tlie  Brazilian  aristocracy,  in  1837,  was  composed  as 
follows:  — 10  marquises,  0  counts,  19  viscounts,  20  ba- 
rons, and  13  ladies,  preserving  the  titles  of  their  deceased 
htisbanrii.    The  nubility  is  not  hereditary. 

Brazil  was  recognised  as  an  Independent  empire  by 
Portugal,  7th  Sept.,  1826,  and  subsequently  by  the  other 
cabinets  of  Europe. 

Don  Pedro  II.,  the  present  emperor,  was  born  2d  Dec., 
1S2.'),  and  tlierefore  is  not  of  age  to  govern  in  Brazil  until 
|R'12.  A  provisional  council  of  regency  was  formed  on 
the  abdication  of  Don  Pedro,  consisting  of  3  members, 
nominated  by  tlie  senate.  This  council  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  but  the  power  was  shortly  afterwards 
vested  in  an  individual,  in  which  manner  it  is  still  exercis- 
ed. '1  ho  present  regent  is  Don  Diego  Antonio  Feijo.  His 
aiilhoiity  ceases  In  the  course  of  1839,  and  the  regency 
then  devolves  upon  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown ,  Donna 
Januaria,  sister  of  the  emperor,  born  1st  March,  1821. 

As  regards  legislation,  every  thing  renmins  to  be  done 
in  Brazil.  Where  a  statute-book  Is  wanting,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  must  be  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 
The  criminal  code  is  a  curious  memorial  of  the  tur- 
hiilent  times  of  18,30,  when  it  was  compiled,  state 
fllfeiices  being  treated  in  it  with  tlie  greatest  indulgence. 
In  consequence,  government  found  It  imperatively  ne- 
cessary, oil  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  progress  of  disaflectlon  in  the  disturbed  districts  of 
Para,  Kio  lirando  do  Sul,  and  San  I'edro,  to  have 
recourse  to  far  stronger  imnishments  than  were  war- 
ranlecl  by  the  letter  of  ttie  law. 

As  the  prosecution  of  criminals  is  left  to  the  parties 
who  have  been  injured,  it  not  unfre()ucntly  happens 
that  crime  goes  altogether  unpunished,  parties  being 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  expense  and  trouble  of  pro- 
siciiitnn.  The  consequence  of  this  system  of  admi- 
iiistration  of  tlie  law  is,  that  private  revenge  very  often 
.Mi|iplie.s  the  pl;ico  of  public  justice.  Mathison  (p.  138.) 
iiiintiiiiis  im  autheutlcatcd  Instance  of  an  intUvl  'iial 
uhn  hail  committed  no  less  than  four  assassM.ations  In 
one  year,  from  motives  of  private  revenge,  and  in  every 
instance  he  escaped  u  ithoiit  lieiiig  called  to  any  account. 
IliliHion. — The  established  religion  of  Brazil  is  the 
lliiiiiaii  C.'itliollc;  but  ail  other  religions  are  toler.ited. 
(llie  of  the  chief  sects  at  Hlo  Is  that  known  under  the 
ii.inie  of  Sebastlanistas,  in  honour  nf  the  patron  saint 
111  nil).  Their  eldef  point  of  belief  Is  the  rc-apiie.irance 
III' Hie  king  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  killed  in  tnedlsas- 
trniis  haltle  of  .\lea<;arquivir,  in  I.'i78,  who  thev  suppose 
iliil  not  perish,  hut  ,ire  luinly  persuaded  tliat  lie  is  still 
•ilive  !  i'his,  in  fact,  was  lopg  the  popular  belief  In  Por- 
tugal. 

I'.rilesiastical  adSiIrs  are  under  the  direction  of  an 
in  hhishop,  at  Bahia,  (originally  a  bishopric.  iH^lng  tlie 
hrst  loiiniled  In  Brazil,  in  I.'i22,  and  raised  to  the  arehi- 
episciiial  rank  in  10)17  ;)  0  bishops;  viz.,  at  Ulo,  Per- 
'laniliiico,  Maraiihao,  Para,  MarLnna,  ,ind  San  Paulo  ; 
.inii  2  "preladas,"  witli  episcopal  powers  ;  viz.,  (joyaz 
■imi  Ciiyab.i.  The  eimreli  of  Brazil  has  been  for  some 
lime  engaged  In  a  dispute  with  Home  as  to  the  appolnt- 
iiKut  of  the  bishops,  lln^  pope  claiming  the  sovereign 
right  .if  uoniination,  which  the  church  rejects. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  are  exlre;iiely  numerous  In 
iii.iny  parts  of  Braj.U.  Thu  saints'  days  are  represented  by 
iniiiiy  to  lie  eelebrate.l  ir.  ^  manner  as  spli'ndld  as  .it  llonie 
hrrsclr.  A  recent  writi'r  (Denis,  p. 132.)  observes,  that 
iiiilhir  the  earnltal  at  Venice,  nor  the  declining  mas- 
iiniTiulcs  nf  Paris,  can  idiui'y  an  exni  t  lilea  of  the  luuiult 
anil  ixtrenie  alisiirdltles  \>  loch  prevail  diirliig  the  days  of 
llie  "  inliiiild,"  or  carnival,  not  only  at  Itio, but  tliroiigh- 
out  the  cities  of  Itraifil.     l,iickily,  howeicr,   nieasuris 


.have  be«n  taken  for  lessening  the  nomber  of  these  nur- 
series of  vice  and  idleness.  The  revenues  of  many  at 
them  revert  to  the  crown  after  a  certain  period,  and  no 
new  member  can  now  be  admitted. 

Armg  and  Navy The  land  forcei  amount  to  from 

60,000  to  65,000  men  ;  of  whom  15,000  are  regular  troops. 
The  latter  have  received  considerable  additimis  of  late 
years,  for  before  the  last  insurrection  they  did  not  exceed 
8,000. 

The  remainder  of  the  military  force  consists  of  regular 
and  local  militia :  the  former  may  be  despatched  on  foreign 
service,  while  the  latter  does  not  leave  the  place  of  their 
abode. 

The  local  militia.  In  which  every  man  from  16  to  CO,  who 
Is  not  already  enrolled  in  tlie  regular  militia  or  tho 
troops  of  the  line,  may  be  called  ujion  to  serve,  constltulef 
an  Important  defence,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in  maintain- 
ing internal  order.  One  great  use  may  lie  said  to  be  tliat  of 
keeping  up  a  certain  military;  order  among  the  people^ 
Its  chief  officers  are  the  "  capitao  mors,"  or  colonels. 

The  navy  numbers  I  ship  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  0  cor- 
vettes, 13  schooners,  4  steamers.  Sec. ;  but  they  are  all  in 
a  very  inellicient  state. 

Discovery  and  Historical  Sketch.— U  is  generally 
believed  that  the  flrst  discovery  of  Brazil  was  made 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1510,  by  tho  Spaniards^ 
under  Vincunte  Yanez  Pinvun.a  native  nf  Pains,  and  ons 
of  tho  companions  of  Columbus.  lie  i»  said,  to  have 
touched  at  (Jape  St.  Augustin,  ai:d  to  Itave  subsequently 
coasted  along  the  shore  as  far  as  tlie  river  Amazon,  and 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  His  discovery  does 
not  ajipear  to  have  been  attended  by  any  important 
results,  for  he  made  no  settlement,  but  merely  claimed 
the  country  for  Spain. 

Ill  the  same  year,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  was  appointed 
admiral  of  a  largo  fleet  sent  out  liy  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  to  follow  up  the  successful  voyage  of  Vasco 
de  Gama  in  the  east.  Adverse  winds  drove  the  expedi- 
tion so  far  W.  that,  on  the  2.5th  of  April,  Cabral  fell  in 
with  the  coast  of  Brazil,  whicli  he  supposed  at  tirst 
to  be  an  islaiul ;  and  on  Good  Friday  the  llect  cast  anchor 
in  a  commodious  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Porto  Seguru.  Having  taken  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  by  erecting  a  cross, 
and  giving  It  the  name  of  TIerra  dc  Santa  Cruz,  Cabral 
proceeded  on  his  voyage,  taking  care,  however,  in  the 
flrst  place,  to  send  information  of  his  discovery  to  liU 
sovereign.  Soon  after  this  intelligence  reached  Portugal, 
Emanuel  despatched  a  small  squadron  to  explore  the 
country,  under  tlie  command  of  the  famous  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  had  been  invited  from  Seville  for  that 
purpose,  in  1502,  and  who  made  a  second  voyage  in  a 
subsequent  year.  In  1.5C4,  he  again  returned  to  Europe, 
bringing  with  him  a  cargo  of  Brazil-wood,  &c. 

It  was  not  until  1-508  that  a  third  voyage  of  discovery  wai 
undertaken  to  Brazil,  as  the  advantages  which  had  accrued 
on  the  former  voyages  did  not  appear  to  have  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors.  Amerigo  Vespucci  was 
then  despatched  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to  whose  service  he 
had  returncil,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.    But  this 

{iroduccd  a  remonstrance  from  Portugal ;  and  a  dispute 
laving  arist'n  amongst  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedi- 
tion, it  returned  to  Spain,  without  cSectiug  any  thing  of 
Importance.  In  1515,  anotlier  expedition  was  fltted  out 
from  Spain,  the  command  of  whicli  was  assigned  to  Juan 
Dl:'.z  de  Soils,  witli  the  o.-tensihle  purpose  of  flnding  a 
passage  to  the  great  Paciflc  Ocean.  To  this  navigator  Is 
supposed  to  belong  the  honour  of  having  discovered  Iho 
harbour  of  Ulo  Janeiro,  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1510,  though 
the  priority,  in  this  respect,  has  been  disputed  by  tho 
Portuguese  admiral,  Martin  AfTonso  de  Souza.  On  lliu 
return  of  the  expedition  to  .Spain,  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment claimed  tlic  cargoes,  and  again  remonstrated  ou 
this  Interference  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

In  the  reign  of  Joan  III.,  the  coast  uxis  divitlcd  into 
captaincies,  many  of  whicli  extended  ,50  lea^^ue^.  It  1( 
needless  to  follow  step  liy  step  the  rising  fortunes  of  tlio 
Brazilian  territory.  Various  towns  sprung  up  along  tliu 
shore,  uhlcli  were  sulijrct  to  the  vinstltudes  tlntt  then 
usually  awaited  newly  founded  colonies.  Tliey  were 
successively  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  Dutch, 
Kngil.'Oi,  &c.,  who,  if  not  expelled,  usually  contented 
themselves  with  a  short  posses.sion,  and  abandoned  them, 
after  freniieiitly  committing  the  most  barbarous  atro- 
cities. Notwithstanding  these  calamities,  tlie  colony 
continued  to  incre.ise  in  prosperity  and  importance  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ments But  it  experienced  a  severe  check  on  the  annex- 
ation nf  Portugal  to  the  crown  of  Spain  In  l^'igN,  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  As  the  mines  tliat  had  been 
discovered,  d<iwn  to  that  period,  yielded  less  wealth 
than  those  of  the  Spanlsji  |io8sessioiis  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, Bra/ll  did  not  receive  much  favour  from  that  mo- 
narch. The  Dutch  took  advantage  of  this  ImlUrerence 
on  the  part  of  Spain  ;  and  It  was  not  indeed  until  they 
had  made  consiilerahle  Inroads,  that  an  expedition  WM 
fltted  out,  In  \W\  to  expel  them  from  the  territory. 
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About  thit  perlorl.the  house  of  Bragania  waa' restored  to 
the  throne  of  Portugal.  After  a  long  and  desperate; 
•trtiggle,  the  Dutch  wore  compelled  to  evacuate  Brazil 
in  I(>.'i4.  Ilenccrorward  it  continued  in  the  possession  o{ 
PorlUKal,  but  the  latter  country  being  in  a  very  abject 
impoverished  state,  instead  of  rendering  assistance  to  its 
colony,  was  compelled  to  rest  Its  piltiripal  hopes  of 
being  able  to  maintain  un  indi^pendent  existence  on  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  Brazil,  nhlch  it  subjected  to 
all  the  galling  and  vexatious  restraints  of  the  old  colonial 
system. 

In  1808  a  new  lera  began  in  Brazil.  The  French  having 
invaded  Portug.il  in  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  the 
prince  regent,  John VI., and  his  court,  accomp.inied  by  a 
large  body  of  omigraiits,  set  fail  for  Brazil,  where  tliey 
arrived  on  the  t.'ith  of  Jan.,  I8UB.  Brazil  immediately 
ceased  to  be  treated  as  a  colony.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  her  ports  were  thrown  open  to  all  friendly 
and  nl'Ulral  nations  ;  and  by  a  deer'  e,  dated  the  ItMh  of 
Nov.,  1SI4,  all  nations  were  allotvcM  to  trade  freely  with 
them. 

The  revolution  in  Portugal  in  1  k20  was  very  speedily 
followed  by  a  revolutionary  movement  of  the  same  de- 
scription in  Pernambuco  ;  and  to  restore  tranquillity,  and 
anticiimte  the  further  progress  of  revolution,  the  govern- 
ment, in  1821,  proclahnnd  the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese 
constitution.  Soon  after  this,  the  king  having  left  Brazil 
'  Portugal,  a  struggle  commenced  between  the  Portu- 
guese, who  wished  to  recover  their  fonner  ascend.inry 
over  llrozil,  and  the  Ur.izili.ins.  who  were  resolved  to 
preserve  their  newly  acquireil  liberties,  which  ended  in 
the  complete  separation  of  ali  connection,  otlier  than  that 
subsisting  between  independent  stales,  between  the  two 
countries.  Tlie  government  of  lirazil  having  been  en- 
trusted to  the  crown  prince,  Don  Pedro,  he  refused  to 
admit  the  troops  sent  out  by  Portugal  to  support  lier 
authority,  or  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  king,  his 
father.  In  the  following  ye:ir,  \xTi,  Brazil  waa  de- 
clared to  Iw  a  free  and  indei)endent  state,  and  Don  Pedro 
assumed  the  title  of  enipenir.  After  sever.il  stormy  de- 
b.ites,  tlie  project  of  a  constitution  (see  niiti),  snliniitted 
by  the  emperor,  was  .iccepted  ;  but  the  disputes  between 
the  emperor  and  the  rhamber  of  deputies  having  con- 
tinued, the  former  alKiic.".te'l  the  tlironc  in  favour  of  his 
ton,  a  minor,  in  1831.  and  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the 
rights  of  the  latter  have  hitherto  been  preserve<l ;  and 
some  attempts  at  insurrection  by  the  repuMic.in  party 
have  been  funpresse<l  without  much  dillicnlty,  and  in- 
ternal tmnouillity  Ins  been  i\iccessfullv  maintained. 

Cimsidering  the  lengthened  period  during  which  Bra- 
lil  has  been  colonised  ;  its  vast  extent  and  fertility  ;  the 
variety  of  its  productions,  and  its  favour.ible  situation  for 
commerce,  its  progress  in  the  accumulation  of  pci|)ul.ilion 
and  wealth  has  bee."  extremely  slow.  Tliis  apparent 
anom.ily  may.  however,  I*  e.isily  expl.iined.  Tlie  slow 
progress  of  "llr.izil.  like  that  of  the  contiguous  ri-dcvnnt 
.Spanish  cidonies,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  vicious  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  governed  by  the  mother  country ; 
to  tne  rigid  exclusloi.  of  foreigners  from  the  coimtry  ;  the 
oppressive  restrlclioni  la;d  on  the  traile  and  industry  iif 
thec(doni»ts  J  and  more  th.malithe  rest,  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  I'ortugui'ie,  and  tl  eir  inferiority,  in  respect  of 
science  ,ind  art,  to  mf.st  other  n.itions  of  Kurope. 
Polu;.'al  could  bequeath  nothing  to  her  colonies  but 
pride,  superstition,  and  intole.ance.  lint  sinie  the  down- 
lal  of  the  old  cidonial  system,  consequent  on  llie  emi- 
gration of  the  court  to  Brazil,  the  foundations  of  a  ni'W 
ami  bitter  nrder  of  tldn^s  have  been  laid.  Scius  s,r- 
cliirtitii  nntrtnr  ordo.  The  settlement  of  thousands  of 
foreignerf  in  Hr.izil,  and  the  unfettered  intercours,'  slii! 
now  c.irrii'S  on  with  .ill  the  most  civilised  countries  of  the 
world,  have  .ilreaily  had  the  best  elVects.  And  though  it 
will  require  a  lengihened  peilod  to  eoimteurt  the  joint 
Intluence  of  igiiorance,  slavery,  and  a  deb.isiog  snper- 
stiticm,  Brazil  is  r.ipiilly  rising,  not  merely  in  ilie  siafe  of 
we.dth  and  population,  but  .i!so  in  that  oi  civilisation. 

BHAZ/.A.  an  island  of  the  Adrl.itic  .Se;i,  near  the 
ro,ut  of  Dalmatla,  dependent  on  the  cirtlcof  Sii.ilntro. 
It  is  .ibout  'i\  m.  long,  by  from  .^  to  7  brn.id,  and  contains 
20  villages,  with  l.'),(loi)  inhabitants.  It  is  very  momi- 
t.unous  ami  rocky  :  in  the  omst  elev.ited  parts  there  are 
I.irge  tracts  quite'  stony,  and  hardly  tit  to  be.ir  the  wildest 
jilants.  (iieat  l.dionr  .ind  expense  .ire  neiissary  to 
oring  the  grocuid  to  a  fit  stale  lor  tillage;  yet  the  in. 
habit. uitit  go  on  pnigres  ivelv  Ineri  asing  their  cnltiv.iicd 
land,  and  ronsequiiitly  their  vintage,  and  dirninishliig 
their  woods  .ind  rattle.  Its  wine  is  aeconnled  the  lie-t 
In  Dalnialia;  the  other  ve^-etahle  prcMlucti'ins  are  nil. 
flgs,  almonds,  and  saffron.  The  eorn  crop  is  extremely 
scanty,  scarcely  affording  snlisisteme  to  the  inhaliit.mts 
for  thrie  montlis  in  I'li-  year}  hence  they  .ire  obliged  to 
import  to  a  large  extiiit  from  the  in.dnl.uid.  The  stony 
nature  of  the  soil,  .ind  the  narelty  ol  fresh  water,  sub- 
ject the  island  to  Ireqiic  nt  dnnu'hls.  llrazza  w.is  famous 
lu  .indent  times  for  Its  kids,  whi'  h  still  inntinne  in  tlieir 
former  perfection.  Tlie  iiastnri  s  lore  give  In  the  llesh 
not  oul)  'if  kids,  but  of  lamb',  a  particular  deliciey  of 
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tvte  ;  the  mitk  too  of  this  island  I*  far  superior  to  tbnt 
of  the  neighbouring  couuItIcs,  so  that  its  cheese  is  in 

Sreat  repute  in  Dalmatla,  and  wherever  it  is  known, 
>ecs  and  silk  are  cultivated  with  some  success ;  and  the 
berries  of  the  lentisk  furnish  the  peasants  with  oil  during 
a  scarcity  of  olives,  'i'his  island  belonged  formerly  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  was  ceded  to  Austria  ai  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formic. 

BKF.CIIIN,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar, 
on  a  sh)ping  bank  on  the  left  side  of  the  S.  Gsk,  7)  m.  W. 
from  its  jimctlon  with  th*"  sea  .it  Montrose.     Pop.  of  the 
town,   Ji.noO;   of  tlie  tnivn  .and  par.,  G,.W8.      The  main 
street,  which  runs  nearly  N .  suid  S.,  is  about  a  mile  in 
length.     Some  portioiiii  A  Hu:  town  are  very  steep,  par. 
ticularly  about  tlie  Cross.     It  was  formerly  walled,  and 
was  also  a  bishop's  see :  the  bishopric  was  founded  liy 
David  I.  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  ;  and  the 
portion  of  the  cathedral  which  now  forms  the  p.irisli 
church  still  remains.     It  was  originally  a  st.itely  Gotliic 
structure,  but  its  arcliitectural  beauty  and  symirM-try  h.ivo 
IX!on  defaced  by  the  Imd  taste  displayed  In  modern  re. 
ruiirs.     It  is  .surmounted  by  a  squ.ire  steeple  120  ft.  liigh. 
In  addition  to  the  parish  church,  which  is  cidleglate,  there 
arc  in  the  town  no  fewer  than  four  Presbyteriiui  dissent- 
ing chapels,  and  one  Kpiscop.il  chapel;  there  is  .ilsoa 
new  pl.ice  of  worship,  recently  built,  In  conuectiim  witli 
the  established  church.     There  are  v.irions  .vchools  in 
Brechin,  ail  of  tiiem  conducted  on  the  best  princiiiles. 
In  the  churchyard,  near  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  tliijsB 
round  towers,  of  which  there  is  only  another  in  .Scotl.iiiil, 
at  .\l)ernethy,and  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  built  by  tho 
Piets,  but  for  what  pnrposi'  is  unknown.     It  is  1(18  ft. 
high,  is  surmounted  byaconic.il  roof  of  grey  slate,  and 
has  no  staircise,  either  without  or  within.     In  another 
part  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  hospital,  called  the  Muison 
liifH,  now  used  as  a  stable  ;  but  cert.iin  funds  which  he- 
longed  to  it  afford  weekly  .allowances  to  poor  inhab.  being 
the  widows  or  children  of  burges.'tes.  The  Ue<l  Friars  seem 
to  have  had  a  monastery  here,  but  all  traces  of  It  have 
disappeared.    {Kiil/i's  Scot.  Hishops,  edit.  1824,  p.  3!)?.) 
But.  interesting  and  venerable  .is  Brechin  is  for  its  anti- 
quities and  its  historical  and  ecclesiastical  name,  it  is  no 
less  important  now,  though  in  a  very  different  de|inrt- 
ment,  —  that  of  m.inuliictures.     Its  staple  m.inufactnre  is 
linen,    partly  ble.iched,    (hence  the  number  of  bleaili- 
ing  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity,)  and  Osn.iburglis, 
s.iekcloth,  coffee  and  cotton  bagging,  &c.     "  The  parti, 
cnlar    branches  of  manufacture,"   to  quote    from  tho 
\(ii'  St/ilimieal  .Ircniini  (No.  i.  ^    Brechin),  "are  heck- 
ling, spinning,  weaving,  and  ble.uhing.     'I'here  m,iy  lie 
employed  in  lieckling  .ibout  .■)()  ir>en  and  women  ;    in 
spinning,    200;    in   weaving,   from   1,000    to   1,,^00;    In 
ble,ichin>'.  from  40  to  ."iO.     Besides  the  above  lir.inihes 
of  m.innfarture,  two  distilleries  for  spirits,  three  nurse- 
ries, and  three  lime.works,  ha\e  been  for  some  time  in 
full   operation  in  the  immedi.ite  neighbourhood  of  the 
town."     Ilreihiu  unites  with  llontrose,  Forfar,  Bervic, 
and  .Arbroath  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.     lie. 
gistered  electors,  hi  1838-39,  23,'5.     Of  f  e  eminent  men 
which  this  place  has  produced,  the  late       .  John  (;illies, 
author  of  a  valuable  History  of  (Ircv     ,  a  translation  of 
the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  royal  histori,.,"7raplier  for 
.Scotland,  deserves  special  mention. 

Brechin  Castle,  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 
residence  of  the  .Maules  of  Panmiire,  stands  on  a  preci- 
)d<e  overlooking  the  ICsk,  and  is  siparated  from  the 
town  by  a  <leep  ravine.  This  castle  w.is  formerly  a  for- 
tress. Ill  I3li;i.  it  withstood  a  siege  i.f  20  days  hy  the 
rnglish  under  Kdward  I. ;  and  surreinlered  only  wliin 
Mr  Tliom.is  Maule.  its  brave  cinnmander.  was  killed. 

IIKKCON.  or  BUICCKNOCK,  an  inland  co.  if  .S. 
W.iles,  liaving  N.  the  cos.  of  ('aidig.ui  and  li.idiiiir ; 
W.  C.irdigan  .ind  (.'acrin.irthni  ;  S.  (ilainorgan  mu\ 
Monmouth  ;  and  F.  the  latter  and  Hereford.  It  isalinut 
.Vi  ni.  in  lenjjth,  by  about  30  m.  in  breadth,  .ind  ciintaiiii 
482..V,0  at  res.  It  is  pervaded  by  two  jirlnciiiiil  mountain 
chains,  which,  witli  their  offsets,  occupy  a  large  portien 
of  the  surface.  The  highest  snnmiits  are  the  Ix'acons  nf 
Breckniick,  Capellaide,  and  (r.idle  mountain;  re-peel- 
ively  2.8(12,  2,3!l4,  and  2,.'i4.')  ft.  abnve  the  level  of  the  son. 
There  are.  however,  a  numln'r  of  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  Wye  skirts  the  co.  for  a  cimsider.ihle  dis- 
tiiiee  on  the  N.\V.,  anil  it  is  traversed  by  the  L'sk,  T.i.if, 
and  other  lesser  streams.  Climate  rather  severe  anil 
hnniid.  Tliongh  a  good  deal  iiniiroved,  agriculture  is 
still  in  a  very  baekw.ird  state  ;  and  no  proper  rotation  iil 
criips  is  iibserved.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  prlnciii.il 
olij'.els  of  attention,  but  a  good  deal  of  whe.it  is  al.w 
raised.  Turnips  are  more  extensively  cnlllvalrd  than 
formerly,  and  tlie  stei  k  of  cattle  and  sheep  Is  r.lso  iiii. 
proved.  Farms  mostlj  small,  and  generally  orenpied  by 
ten.mts  at  will.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1  iO,  5.i.  2rf.  an 
acre  Manufuctiires  unimportant,  >'oiislsting  priiiclp,ill)r 
of  woollen  cloth,  the  produce  of  domestic  indiiftry. 
There  are  iron-ttorks  on  the  .S.  confines  cf  tlie  lo.,  adjii- 
reiii  to  tliiise  ol  Merthvr  Tydvil,  llirwain,  ..nd  Kniniiry, 
which   employed  in   IH3I   470  men.      Priiulpal  towns 
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Drccon,  Crickhowcll,  and  Bullth.  The  Welsh  langtiagc, 
though  still  spoken  in  diflcrent  parts  of  tlio  co.,  is  falling 
rapidly  into  disuse.  Drecon  is  divided  into  0  hund.  and 
Of}  par.  In  IHltl  it  liad  !),37a  inhab.  houses;  0,848 
families,  and  47,1G3  inhab.  It  returns  2  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C,  1  for  the  CO.  and  1  for  tho  bor.  of  Drecon.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  co.,  1837-:i8,  2,2;^^.  Expenditure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  18;i7-:i8,  l2,!Mli/. 

Ukecon,  a  bo.  and  town  of  S.Wales,  cap.  of  the  above 
CO.,  at  the  eontluence  of  the  IlonddO  and  'I'arrel  with  the 
Usk;  144  m.  W.liy  N.  I-ondon.    Pop.,  1821, 4,l!l3;  1831, 
fifi'M:  houses  at  the  hitter  date,  l.llin.     It  is  an  ancient, 
irregnlarly-lmilt  town,  on  a  very  heautilul  and  pictur- 
esque site:  there  arc  three  princi))al  streets,  which  di- 
verge from  the  high  street,  and  contain  many  well-built 
houses  :    tlie  meanest   buildings  are  towards    the    ap- 
proaches, (M.  either  side  t  which,  however,  on  the  line  of 
the  chief  thoroughfare,  have  been  much  widened  and 
im|irovcd  within  a  rceimt  period  :  it  is  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.     There  are  four  churches — St.  John's,  ori- 
gln.-iUy  attached  to  the  priory ;  St.  Mary's,  a  chapel  of 
ea»e  (both  tiothle,  and  m>arly  rebuilt  in   Henry  VIII. 's 
reign);  St.  David's,  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county  ;  and  ("hrlst  Churcli,  a 
collegiate  church,  established  by  Henry   VIII.:    it   is 
extra-parochial,  and  has  a  grammar-school  attached  to 
it.     Tlier<!  is  an  endowed  tree  school  for  .'50  boys,  and 
three  or   four  small  charities  (tlie  principal  ot  which 
.imounta  to  'Mil.  a  year,  for  ap|>renticing  poor  children), 
anil  a  buningli  .ind  county  hall,  rebuilt  ui  1770,  a  good 
spacious  building,  in  the  iiigh  street,  with  tlic  market 
place    under    it.       There  is  a   promenade    along    the 
I'sk,    undiT  the    old  town    walls,  which  commands   a 
noble  range  of  nmimtain  scenery ;  and  a  more  retired 
one  through  the  priory  woods.      The   llrecknock  and 
Alx!rgav(tiuiy  Canal   (:'tf>  hi.   long)  commences   at  this 
town,  and  joins  the  Moiiiiioiithshire  Canal  (18  m.  long), 
which  last  joins  the  l^sk  near  Ne»|)ort.     There  are, 
on  it,  wharfs  for  coal  and  lime  .it  llrecon  ;  and  a  tram- 
riiad  (It.'i  in.  in  length)  at  the  head,  for  conveying  these 
and  other  articles  inland.      Itegular  passage  and  tr.iding 
iKiats  ply  on  the  canal.      Weekly  niarket.s  are  held  on 
Friday  lor  cattle;  Saturday  and  Wednesday  for  general 
provisions  ,  and  fi  annual  fairs,  for  stock  and  agricultur.il 
proilnce  (eiich  preceded  bva  U^ather/air),  1st  VVednesday 
III   March,  4th  May.  6th  .luly,  '.Ith  .September,  and  Kith 
November  :  those  of  May  anil  November  are  also  statute 
lairr<,  for  hiring  servants.     There  are  no  manufactures ; 
,ind  its  trade  chielly  consists  in  the  supply  of  articles  of 
general  consumption  to  the  neightmurliood,  which  com- 
prises the  greater  part  of  the  co.     The  limits  of  the  pari. 
Ixirongh  comprise  the  par.  of  St.  David's,  St.  Jolin's,  St. 
Mary's ;  the  Castle,  and  t'hrist  Church  precincts,  .ind  the 
ward  of  Trecastle,  whic-h  Is  10  m.  off,  and  only  connected 
«itli  it  for  election  pnrpo.ses.  Its  present  municipal  limits 
ar<'  restricteil  to  about  out!  third  of  the  former,  and  com. 
prise  only  the  town  and  some  snnill  portions  immediately 
contiguous.     It  has  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.     Pre- 
viiuisly  to  the  Municipal  Uel'orm  Act,  courts  of  petty 
.'ind  (piarter  sessions  for  the  borough  were  held,  but  the 
liiisiiiess  W.1S  of  trilling  extent :  there  was  alsi  a  court  of 
record,  U)r  the  recovery  of  debts,  held  weekly,  on  I^londays 
aii'l  rhur8days,aiul  much  resorted  to.    This  and  the  petty 
sihsioiis  are  still  held.    The  assizes  and  quarter  sessions 
l.irtheco.  areheldin  Hrecoit.  Hr"Con  has  returned  Imeni. 
Id  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  .Mary.    Previously  to  the 
Ilernrni  Art  the  privilege  vested  in  II  bnrge.ses.     There 
are  :trxi  qualifying  tenements  of  10/.  and  upwards  :  ro- 
pslered  electors    in    \Kin,    XK).       Hrecon   is  tlie   chief 
|«illiiig  town  of  the  co.     Tlie  castle  iif  llrecini  was  built 
ni  HUM,  I'roin  which  period  the  town  also  dates  its  origin; 
many  Norman  families  then  settled  in  tlie  co.,  whose 
ilescenclants  etill  remain.     It  was  siirroiinded  by  strong 
walls:  ihe.se  and  the  castle  were  ih'stroyed  in  the  last 
■ivil  war,  by  the  Inhabitants,  to  prevent  a"  siege,  or  being 
s.uldled  with  the  maintenance  of  a  garrisini. 

UKKDA,  a  I'ortilied  town  of  the  kingdmb  of  Holland, 
priiv.  Ilrabmit,  cap.  arrimd.  and  cant.,  on  the  Merk, 
2tiii.\V.S.\V.  l)ois-le-l)iic,  aiid30m.  N.N.K.  Antwerp. 
I'cip.  I3.i!0().  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the 
Kingdom,  being  regularly  foi  tilled,  and  defended  by  a 
I'itailel  rebuilt  by  William  111.  king  of  Kngland;  its 
piisition,  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh  tliat  may  be  laid  iindev 
water,  coiiti-ibntes  materiallyto  its  strength.  It  is  well 
linilt,  w  ith  broail  .nid  well-paved  streets  ;  has  4  sipiares, 
a  line  (|ii.iy,  sever.d  canals,  an  arsi'lial,  town-hall,  2  Pro. 
ti'>taiit  ami  i  C.itlinlic  clinrihes,  an  orpli.in  hospital,  ^c. 
The  iiriiu'ipal  Protestant  church  has  a  spire  Mil  (t.  in 
liii;;lil.  Tlie  ramparts  are  planteil  with  trees,  and  afford 
lull'  promenades.  It  Is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary 
jlln^dietion  and  of  coinmeree  ;  and  has  some  mannrac- 
liires  of  woollen  goods,  linen,  hats,  \c.,  witli  breweries 
and  taniierii'S. 

llreda  w  a.s  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Prince  JIanrlce, 
111  l'i!i(i.  by  means  of  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  master 
elalsiat  who  sometimes  siippllid  the  garrisim  with  fuel. 
With  singular  uddrcss,  he  cutitrlvcd   to  introduce  70 
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chosen  soldiers  Into  the  town,  under  a  cargo  of  turf; 
who,  having  attacked  the  garrison  in  the  night,  and 
secured  the  gates,  thefr  comrades  came  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  gained  possession  of  the  town.  It  was  retaken 
by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  Marquis  of  Spinola,  in 
I62S ;  but  was  dually  ceded  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  o( 
Westphalia,  In  Ifi48.  (Uict.Giugraphigue,  t;c.  j  Wahun's 
P/iiliji  II.,  \i\.  158.) 

HUIi'DE  (I,A),  a  villaKe  of  Franco,  dcp.  Gironde,  cap. 
cant.,  near  Uordeaux.    Pop.  1,1)31. 

This  village  would  be  unworthy  notice  In  a  work  of  thin 
sort,  were  it  not  thnt  in  its  environs  is  the  Chateau  dc  la 
llririe,  wliere  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Esprit  des  I.oit 
was  born,  and  where  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
immortal  works.  It  is  a  large  gloomy.looking  building, 
in  the  middle  of  extensive  plains  and  meadows,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  filled  with  water,  over  which 
is  a  drawbridge.  In  the  chamber  used  by  Montesquieu, 
the  furniture  has  been  carefully  preserved  as  in  his  time :  it 
consists  of  a  plain  bed,  n  few  c.isy  chairs  of  aGothic  sliajie, 
and  some  family  jiictures  ;  the  room  is  wainscotted,  and 
from  the  window  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Montesquieu  was  much  attached  to  this  retreat. 
"  Je  puis  dire,"  says  he,  "  que  la  Brede  est  un  des  lieux 
aussi  agrcables  qu'il  y  ait  en  Fr.incc  ;  au  chiteau  pri^s, 
la  nature  s'y  trouve  en  robe  de  chambre,  et  pour  ainsi 
dire  au  lever  du  lit."  (Hugo,  art.  Gironde ;  Inglis's 
Switzerland,  !jc. )).  322.) 

BKEMUN,  one  of  the  three  free  German  Hanseatic 
cities,  on  the  VVeser,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  (iOm. 
S.  W.  Hamburg,  and  about  37  m.  d'reet  distance  from 
Brcmerhaven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser;  lat.  63"  4'  4.'/' 
N.,  long.  SP  48'  3"  U.  Pop.  42,000.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  city,  called  the  Allstadt,  or  old  town,  lies  on  the 
right,  .ind  the  tieustitdl,  or  new  town,  on  the  left  bank 
j)f  the  river.  The  streets  in  the  latter  are  comparatively 
straight  and  broad,  but  those  In  the  former  are  mostly 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  being  high,  they 
have  a  glo.imy  appearance.  An  island  in  the  river  is 
IncludtHl  within  the  city ;  tlic  communication  between 
its  two  great  divisions  being  kept  up  by  a  bridge,  which 
crosses  this  island.  The  r.imparts  by  which  the  town 
was  formerly  surrounded,  have  been  levelled,  planted,  and 
converted  Into  line  gardens  and  promeniides.  It  has  9 
churches,  of  which  the  cathedral,  built  in  1160,  Is  the 
principal :  the  church  of  St.  Ausgaiius  has  a  spire  32.')  ft. 
in  height.  The  new  town-hall,  formerly  the  archlepisco- 
pal  palace,  is  n  building  of  the  s<ime  elaborate  charac- 
ter as  the  town  halls  in  Bruges,  and  other  cities 
of  the  Netherlands.  There  is  also  an  old  town- 
hall,  built  in  Mil-'),  beneath  which  ,ire  the  famous 
wine  cellars,  cont.iining  vats  filled  v.  ith  hock,  said 
to  be  considerably  more  than  11)0  years  old.  It  has, 
also,  an  exchange,  with  concert  and  ball-rooms ;  a 
museum,  built  in  1801,  containing  a  public  library, 
lecture,  and  reading-rooms,  &c. ;  a  theatre ;  a  building 
called  the  Se/iulting,  or  pl.ice  of  meeting  of  the  elder 
merchants  {Conventiculntn  Seniorum) ;  a  weighing- 
house  ;  a  fkcdngogium  (for  scientific  Instruction),  gym- 
nasium, high  school,  school  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, school  of  design,  &c.  ;  2  orphan  asylums,  and 
nninerniis  other  charitable  institutions.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  in  the  town  is  the  observatory, 
from  which  Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  new  planets  Pallas 
and  ^'esta,  in  1802  and  1807.  Both  sides  the  river  are 
lined  with  handsome  and  convenient  quays. 

Them.inufactnresof  Bremen  are  pretty  considerable. 
The  principal  are  those  for  the  preparation  of  snuff  and 
cigars,  which  employ  a  great  many  hands.  There  are 
also  about  liio  distilleries;  numerous  factories  for 
weaving,  and  establishments  for  bleaching  linen  ;  2  fac- 
tories lor  the  spinning  of  cotton  ;  '.I  sugar  rctincries ; 
with  tanneries,  sail  and  canvass  factories  ;  soap  and 
candle  do. ;  cordage  do. ;  oil  works,  ic.  A  considerable 
trade  Is  also  carried  un  in  the  building  and  fitting  out  of 
V  essels . 

The  situation  of  Bremen  renders  her  the  principal 
empiiriiim  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other 
countries  traversed  by  the  Weser.  In  consequence,  she 
has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade.  Vessels  of 
large  size  flop  at  llremerhavcn,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
river,  where  a  new  and  excellent  harbour  has  been 
liirmed  on  a  piece  of  ground  ceded.  In  18'27,  by  Hanover 
to  llremeii.  Vessels  drawing  from  13  to  14  ft.  water 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Veges.ick,  13  m.  below  Bre- 
men ;  and  vessels  not  drawing  more  tl  n  7  ft.  water 
come  up  to  the  city.  The  j?rcat  articles  of  import  are 
tobacco,  colH'c,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products  ; 
whale-oil,  cotton,  .ind  cnttim  y.irn,  vegetable  oil, 
cheese,  butter,  wine,  tea,  rice,  Iron,  spices,  dye-woods, 
\c. 

Of  the  articles  of  export  linens  occupy  by  far  the 
most  pnnnliicnt  idace;  and  next  to  them  are  snuff  and 
(igars,  with  hams  and  bacon,  oak  bark,  rags,  bones, 
chicory,  oil-cake,  refined  sugar,  quills,  soap,  lead,  vitiiol, 
■1e.  \\  1'  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  Imported 
Into,  and  uxporlcti  from,  Bremen,  in  1^38,  speciijliib'  lh« 
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qamtity  or  (where  that  U  not  given)  the  value  of  each 
article. 

Principal  artlclei  of  import  in  1838 :  — 
Tabwco    •     ■U^lSiOOOIbt. 
Coffh*       •      •  14,498,000 
Sunr     •        •  14,000,000 
Tnin  oU         •        4S,090toni. 
CotlMi      •      •  6,807  bdo. 

Cation  nm  and 

twM     •        •  98 

Win.       .       .        ll,0nhhdi. 
Tea       -  •      S00,0n01bi. 

Rir*  -  -  I,MO,000 
HidH  •  •  1,1M),000 
Indigo        -        -         33,000 

The  total  value  of  all  the  articles  imported  by  sea  into 
Bremen  in  1838  was  lA.OOO.OOO  rix-dollara,  or  (at  3s.  2d. 
per  rix-dollar)  2,617,500/. 

Principal  articles  of  export  in  1838 :  — 


PepF«      - 

95,000  Ibl. 

Tai        - 

<;,5»l  torn 

Butler 

1,000,000  Ita. 

Clie«w(183(>) 

793,417 

Tallow     - 

1.53,000 

llape  oil      - 

iMfino 

Linseed  ditto 

500,000 

Hemp  ditto 

14,500 

Iron,    bar    and 

plaM 

. 

6,000,000 

&c. 

&( 

.    &c. 

Linen,  fine  fabrici  (nluej 

b'W'ng     - 

ticking 
Lead 

Iron  and  itee!  wan 
Cera  and  legumea 
Tobacco,  tnuir,  &c< 
Clean  (raluc) 
wheat  aottc 
Bttlter 
Cheeie 
Bonea 
Leather 
Oak-bark 
Rag* 

Cotton  gooda 
Chicory,  green  and  iv) 
Starch 
While  lead 

Sugar,  refilled  and  caarse 
Oil  cake 
RapeoH 
Ditto  aeel 
Qulllt  . 

Tobacapnylpai  (raluel 
Hoap  lorown) 
Dlllo  In  ban 
Hami 
Rjrup 
Bacon 
Junip 


3,445,000  rlx-doU. 
43,3 1« 

164  balet. 
31,437  centner. 
57,407 
6,681  laiU. 
5,546,479  Ibl. 
riOI,iU6  rlxHiall. 
3H9,04I  Ibl. 
3,34,511 
M8,8!I7 
•    3,I84,74«  : 

l,767,.V4iJ 
'  l,8'i6,556 
V»l,787 
35.WM 
640,7VO 
109,1190 
386,973 
■  4,6111,741 
1119,668 

SlllalU. 
13  318,800  no. 

30,418  rlx-doU. 
!{,l«9tona. 
3M,697  Ibi. 
701,539 
687,953 
B77,1IS0 
.58,305 
137,861 
67.171 
38,085 


uninr  bemee 
VltrlS 
Wax 
Woed 

Total  value  of  exports  by  tea  In  1838,  11,500,000,  rlx> 
dollars,  or  l,N20,833/.  But,  exclusive  of  her  trade  by 
sea,  Bremen  has  a  very  extensive  inlernitl  triide,  on 
wlilch.  Indeed,  her.  external  trade  is  almost  wholly  bot- 
tomed.* 

The  shipping  of  Bremen  has  increased  rapidly  since 
I8S0.  About  that  prrlml,  inoit  colonial  and  foreign  goods 
wore  imported  in  English  and  Amuricnn  ships,  as  con- 
signments on  foreign  .iccount ;  hut  since  then,  the  ship- 
ping of  the  town  has  been  so  much  augmented  that  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  Its  trade  is  conducted  in 
foreign  trattoms.  Since  then,  also,  the  lirvmcn  merchants 
have  formed  establishments  in  New  York,  liio  de  Janeiro, 
Ilavannah,  and  other  emporiums,  both  in  N.and  S.  Ame- 
rica ;  BO  that  they  have  liecotno  better  arijnahited  with 
the  state  of  foreign  demand  and  cri'illt.  and  are  able  to 
cimduct  their  l)Usfni':4S  witli  greater  advantage  and  secu- 
rity. In  IM27.  Bremen  had  only  74  merchant-ships, 
whereas,  in  January  It's!),  she  had  151  ;  vis.,  23  sliips  of 
300  lasts  and  upwards,  M  of  from  150  to  200  lasts,  54  from 
100  to  ISO  ditto,  *i  from  .50  to  HHI  ditto,  and  K  under  .50 
lasts.  She  had  then,  also,  Hi!  rivcr-shlps,  of  from  12  to 
43  lasts.  Bremen  Is  the  nrlncipiil  continental  |iort  for  the 
despatch  of  emigrants  for  Ainericn,  as  many  as  10,000 
having  embarked  in  the  ciiurac  of  n  single  year.  In  1X17 
there  entered  the  port  of  BraMiien  fi'.iu  ships  (including 
repeated  voyages),  of  the  burden  of  |(l5,(Ki:i  tons,  from  fo- 
reign countries.  <>f  these  20  ships,  of  3,0IU  tuns'  burden, 
were  British  ;  and  21  shins  of  ',  .<>HH  Icnis'  burden,  Ameri- 
can. Of  the  Bremen  sliliis  no  fewer  thnn  UH  of  2H,N75 
tons'  burden,  were  from  the  l;  tilted  ,Statos  ;  and  '1',  ships, 
of  0,340  tons'  burden,  from  Cubx 

Bremen  Is  possessed  of  a  tract  of  territory  lying  round 
the  city,  on  both  sides  the  Weser,  rinitaining  In  all  about. 
74  sq.  m.  with  a  pop.,  nxiluslve  of  that  of  the  city,  of 
K'l.OlKI;  making  the  total  pop.  of  the  state,  .58.000.  'I'he 
land,  which  Is  low  and  marshy,  internected  by  canals, 
and  very  fertile,  Is  mostly  apprn|irl»te<l  to  pasture.  The 
inhah.  of  the  city  aiid  country  are  all  I'rotestants,  with 
the  exception  of  about  1 ,500  It.  Catholics  and  a  few  Jews. 
The  exi-cutlve  gnvernment  is  ve»tiHl  In  a  senate,  consist. 
ing  oft  horgomasters,  2  syndics,  and  24  councillors  ;  hut 
the  prlnclpiil  legislative  authority  is  in  the  linmis  of  the 
asseinhly  of  burgesses  (Ifitllii'il),  componed  of  all  resi- 
dent citfiens  that  pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  without 
regard  to  their  religinn.  The  senate  choose  sinaturs  for 
life,  from  a  list  of  lanilidates  pro|iosiHl  by  the  burgesses. 
In  1837,  the  ordinary  and  extraiirdlnary  reveinie  of  the 
republic  amounted  to  .57.'l,8t,'i  rlx  dollars,  and  the  oidl- 

•  The  ■ramen  rli-ilolisr  ■»■"•.  y.l.  .leriiiin  i  il.e  |...ii„il  —  7,(;90 
Kniillih  frail  s  I  m  llinl  Kflll™  lltiinan— Iii9tll.<.  J^.  inluH*- 
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nary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  to  697,006  rlx.  dollars, 
leaving  a  deflcit  of  23,163  rlx-dollars.  There  is  an  export 
duty  of  I  per  cent-  ad  valorem,  on  all  goods  shipped 
from,  ana  an  import  duty  of  f  per  cent,  on  all  goods 
imported  into,  Bremen.  "The  port  and  shipping  charges 
are  very  moderate.  Bremen  contributes  486  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 

Bremen  is  said  to  have  heen  fonnded  In  788.  She  was 
long  one  of  i^be  leading  towns  of  the  Uanseatlc  league.  In 
IG40,  she  was  Humnioncd  to  the  diet,  and  allowed  a  seat 
and  vote  on  the  Rhenish  bench,  In  the  college  of  imperial 
cities.  In  IC48,  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  arch, 
bishopric  to  which  Bremen  had  given  name  was  secular- 
ised in  favour  of  Sweden,  who  held  it  till  1712,  when  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was 
ceded  to  Hanover  in  1731.  Bremen  acquired  from  the 
electors  of  Hanover  a  full  recognition  of  Its  independence 
and  other  prerogatives,  which  had  sometimes  been  dis- 
puted by  the  Swedes.  In  IROii,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  ?  and  from  1810  to  1813,  It  was  tho  cap.  of  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Weser.  In  1815,  It  was 
restored  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  its  old  franchises. 
( I'on  Rolen's  Statistics  aj  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  ii. 
116.  &c.  i  Conversations  Lexicon  i  Board  qf  Trade 
Papers,  viii.  2.^4.  andprin.  information.) 

BitENTFUKI),  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
hund.  Ossultoii  and  Elthorne,  at  tho  junction  of  tho 
Brent  with  the  Thames,  8  m.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop., 
1821,  8,644;  1831,  9,808:  houses  at  the  iatterdate,  1733. 
It  consists  of  one  long  IndllTerentiy-built  street,  on  the 
great  W.  road  from  the  metropolis :  a  modern  stone 
bridge  connects  it  with  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tlnimes,  and 
another  (built  In  1824,  on  the  site  of  one  very  ancient) 
spans  the  Brent,  which  divides  the  town  into  Old  and 
New  Brentford  ;  the  former  In  the  parish  of  Ealing,  the 
latter  a  distinct  parish.  The  church  at  Old  Brentford 
is  dependent  on  that  of  Ealing ;  that  of  New  Brentford 
Is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hanwell :  both  are  modern  struc- 
tures. There  are  4  dissenting  ohapets,  3  endowed  free 
schools,'  and  2  national  schools.  A  weekly  market  Is 
held  on  Tuesdays,  and  annualfairs  17th  May  and  12th 
September.  There  are  flour-mills,  a  distillery,  and 
an  iron-foundry,  in  the  town;  the  malting  business  is 
also  carried  on  to  some  extent.  These  employ  many  of 
the  Inhabitants,  the  market  gardens  of  Ealing  employ 
others  ;  and  the  traffic  arising  from  its  thoroughfare  Ii 
considerable,  and  occupies  another  portion.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  joins  the  Brent  a  little  below  llnnwcll, 
and  Its  communicatUm  Is  continued  by  it  to  the  Thames, 
on  which  there  are  several  wharfs,  Iwtween  the  town 
and  Kew  Gardens.  Ann.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  I8'J8, 
of  Old  Brentford  and  Ealing,  «7,46.1/.  ;  of  New  Brent- 
ford, 7,418/.  It  Is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law 
union,  of  10  parlthes:  the  average  rates  of  the  former 
are  3,126,  of  the  latter  1,15!)/. ;  the  former  has  five,  the 
latter  two  guardians.  Brentford  is  usually  considered  tho 
CO.  town,  but  it  has  no  public  hall,  nor  separate  ju- 
risdiction. There  Is  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under 
40t.  held  during  the  summer  half  year  in  the  town ; 
during  the  other  nt  I'xbrldge :  its  jurisdiction  extendi 
over  the  hundreds  of  Elthorne  and  S|iellthorne.  It  it 
the  chief  polling  town,  where  the  co.  members  arc  no- 
minated. 

BHESC!A,  (an.  Brixia)  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  cnp. 
prov.  same  name,  on  the  Garza,  and  near  tho  left  bank 
of  the  Mella,  at  the  footof  the  Alps,  on  the  margin  of  tlio 
great  plain  of  Lombardy,  51  m.  K.  Milan,  and  3  >  m. 
N.N.E.  Cremona  ;  lat.46'^»!l'  18"  N.,  long.  Id"  13' 34"  K. 
Pop.  .lA.lKIO.  It  Is  surrounded  by  walls  anil  ramparts,  anil 
has  a  castle  on  a  hill  on  an  eminence  within  the  walls :  tlic 
streets  are  briinil  and  straight,  and  Its  numerous  sqiiarri, 
public  buildings,  |ialiu'es  and  fmintains,  give  it  an  air 
Hf  gr.indciir  and  magnlllrencc.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric ;  and  has  a  line  mmlern  cathedral  of  white  marlile, 
begun  In  Iti04,  anil  tlnlsheil  only  In  1825;  an  elegant 
nn)ilern  cplsintial  palace,  and  many  churches  and  cnii- 
vents,  some  ni  which  aro  said  to  be  ornainenlcd  nilli 
iiirtures  by  the  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  The 
Palace  of  Justice  (/'rt/rt«(( /'«A/ito),  built  on  the  site  of 
an  anrleiit  temple,  is  curious,  as  rxhihiting  that  Inion. 
gruous  mixture  of 'iolhic  and  Grecian  architecture  to  be 
found  in  so  many  of  the  edillces  of  northern  Italy  :  it  hsi 
also  a  line  museum  of  antiquities,  a  large  theatre,  s 
montc-dc-iiiela.  a  pu'dic  library,  lyceum.  gvmna»iuin, 
an  athenanmi,  or  mailemy  of  scienco  and  iM'lles-lettrpi, 
with  numerous  hospitals  and  eleemosynary  estahiitli. 
ments,  ami  no  fewer  than  72  nulilic  fiiuntalns.  It  Is  illi- 
ttngulshed  by  its  industry  mia  Iraile.  Near  it  are  Inrfie 
Iron  works,  and  the  arms  am*  cutlery  of  Bresila  linvc 
been  long  reckoned  the  Ix'St  In  Italy  :  It  has  also  Inlirlri 
of  silk,  flax,  paj)er,  Kc.  with  numerous  oll-mllls,  tan- 
neries, Ac.  A  lair  commenres  annually  on  the  Mli  of 
August  ;  and  a  large  hulhllng  Is  construcled  outside  fur 
the  accommiHlatlon  of  those  frequenting  the  fair.  Ilrix  is 
has  prodnred  many  eminent  men,  aiming  whom  mm  Im 
siH'clllnil   Tarlaglla.  Marsiiihelll,  Agonl.\i'. 

Tills  city  U  very  luiclcnt,    It  li  luppos'il  lo  hnve  Urn 
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the  cap.  of  the  Cenomani,  and  it  tubiequently  became  a 
Roman  colony  and  municipium.  It  was  sacked  by  Attila. 
Being  declared  by  Otho  I.  a  free  city,  it  was  governed  for 
nearly  300  years  by  its  own  consuls  ;  l>ut  being  distracted 
by  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  it  placed 
itself,  in  1426,  under  the  Venetian  goTernment.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  during  the  League  of  Cambray,and 
having  revolted,  was  retaken  by  them  by  storm  in  1512, 
when  It  was  given  up  to  military  execution.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  aans  pcur  el 
latu  reproche,  was  severely  wounded.  It  has  also  been 
repeatedly  laid  waste  by  the  plague  and  smallpox ;  and 
was  in  part  destroyed,  in  1769,  by  the  explosion  of  a  pow- 
'  der  magazine.  During  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  it 
was  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Mella. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  town  Is  derived  from  its  an- 
tiquities. During  excavations,  begun  in  1820  and  con- 
tinuei!  till  1826,  tnere  was  discovered  a  beautiful  temple 
of  white  narble,  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order:  and  under  the  pavement  was  found  a  bronze 
statue  of  Victory,  between  5  and  6  ft.  high,  represented 
as  a  very  fine  specimen  of  art.  (Rampoldi  i  Cunder's 
Hell/,  ii.  60.,  *c.) 

BRESLAU,  the  second  city  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, cap.  prov.  Silesia,  and  of  a  regency  and  circ. 
of  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  river  Ohiau 
with  the  Oder  ;  lat.  51°  6'  30"  N.,  long.  17°  2'  18"  E. 
Pop.  (1837)  88,869,  of  whom  about  60,000  were  Protest- 
anU,  24,000  Catholici,  and  the  remainder  Jews,  &c.  It 
comprises  the  old  and  new  towns,  with  various  suburbs, 
some  of  them  built  on  islands  of  the  Oder,  and  united  to 
the  body  of  the  town  by  numerous  bridges.  Streets  in  the 
old  town  mostly  narrow ;  but  those  in  the  newer  parts 
are  broad,  and  the  houses  good ;  while  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  squares  and  public  buildings  give  it 
an  air  of  splendour.  Among  the  latter  may  be  specified 
the  cathedral,  founded  in  1 148 ;  the  church  of  St.  Eliia- 
beth,  with  a  spire  364  ft,  (Murray)  in  height;  and  seve- 
ral other  churches ;  the  ei-devant  convent  of  the  Au< 
guitines  ;  the  palace,  now  the  government-hiiuse,  built 
by  Frederick  the  Great ;  the  archiepiecopal  palace,  town- 
hnuse  mint.  Catholic  gymnasium,  theatre.  Exchange 
Buildings,  uuiverslty,  barracks,  &c.  A  colossal  statue  in 
cast-iron  of  Marshal  Blucher,  by  Itaucli,  was  erected  op- 
posite to  the  Exchange  Buildings  in  1H27,  to  commemo- 
rate the  decisive  and  im|iortant  victory  gained  by  the 
Marshal  and  the  Prussian  landwchr  under  his  command 
over  the  French  under  Macdonald,  on  the  Katsbach,  in 
1NI3.  The  university  was  founded  in  1702,  and  had  in 
1834,  920,  and  in  1837,  721 ,  students,  —  a  decline,  we  may 
remark,  not  peculiar  to  this,  butwiiich  extends  to  all  the 
other  Prussian  universities.  Urcslau  is  the  seat  of  go- 
veriimont  for  the  prov,,  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
latter  and  fur  the  regcney,  a  supreme  council  of  mines, 
and  other  ndministrativc  establishments.  Besides  the 
university,  it  has  a  school  of  industry,  of  deaf  and  dumb, 
of  surgery,  one  Catholic,  and  thriw  Protestant,  gym- 
nnsiumi,  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  scliuolmastors, 
a  school  of  architecture,  a  school  of  arts,  and  an  immense 
number  of  inferior  schools,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  public  utility,  ice,  Tlie  library  ut  the  university  con- 
tains above  1311,000  volumes,  and  tnere  are  several  smaller 
culiections  all  open  to  the  public.  There  are  a  great 
numlier  of  richly  endowed  hospitals  and  other  charitable 
inatitutlons,  among  which  may  be  specified  one  fur  faith- 
ful servants.  It  has  numerous  breweries  and  distilleries 
(uf  the  latter  nearly  100),  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  wool  and  silk,  alum,  snap,  plate.  Jewellery,  Ac. ; 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  being  in 
some  measure  the  entrrpot  of  the  prov.  Exclusive  of  itr 
own  products,  the  greater  part  of  the  linens,  cottons, 
cloth,  &c.  manufHCtured  in  Silesia,  arc  dUposcd  of  at  its 
fiilri.  Metals  from  the  mines,  and  tlmbiT  from  the  fo- 
ri'it*  in  the  upper  part  of  the  prnvinre,  are  also  brought 
here  In  l»rgu  quantities,  with  IIhx  and  hemp,  madiler, 
and  oxen  from  the  Ukraine  and  Moldavia.  Exrluilvo  of 
it«  otiicr  fairs,  two  great  fairs  for  the  sale  of  wool  are 
hold  annually  In  Juno  and  October.  The  first  of  these  is 
tlin  grratest  fair  of  its  kind  In  (iermaiiy,  the  quantity 
■old  lielng  usually  about  (i,(KlO,(NiO  lbs.  During  Its  con- 
UnuHiice,  the  town,  owing  tii  the  numlH'r  iil  ihtsous  in 
the  Oriental  costume,  has  a  gn(Ml  deal  of  tlio  appearanio 
of  an  eastern  city.  The  Bank  of  Berlin  has  a  bramh 
hp'c.  The  conveyance  of  goods  to  and  I'roni  Hamburgh 
by  water  ncrupies  from  .TO  to  34  days. 

The  rurtilU'Htions  with  which  ilreslau  was  formerly 
lurroundcil  were  demolished  by  tin-  French.  The  ram- 
part* have  rinre  been  levelled,  planted,  and  laid  out  In 
imhiic  walk* ;  the  bastions  have  l>een  converted  Into  ter- 
rai'i'i  I  and  the  ditch  into  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water,  tu 
llie  great  emlH>lllshment  of  the  city. 

BreOitu  Is  the  most  bustling  animated  town  In  the 
I'rntslan  dominions.  The  inlialillants  are  evidently 
«i'Hllliy  I  and  the  Inrreasint;  nunilMT  of  new  linildings, 
<<riinineiited  villas,  and  pleasure  grounds  In  the  viiliiily, 
sttrit  Its  growing  prnsperltT,  It  Is  said  to  he  a  deslralile 
place  to  live  In.    It  li  lalubrlous ;  pruvliiuus  abundant 
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and  cheap ;  education  excclleot,  and  to  be  had  for  almott 
nothing ;  the  people  intelligent,  iVank,  and  sociable ;  the  U> 
terary  institutions  numerous  and  easily  accessible ;  and  tho 
country  round  beautiful.  The  conrfi</»r;i  (see  BBMLlN)are 
very  splendid.  Dram-drinking  is  very  prevalent,  spiritt 
constituting  the  principal  beverage  of  the  lower  classei. 

BRESSAY,  one  of  the  ShetUnd  islands,  which  see. 

BRESSUIRE,  atown  of  France,  Ako.  Deux  Sivrei, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Is  the  Dolo ; 
19  m.  N.W.  Partenay.  Pop.  1,894.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  ana  of  an  agricultural 
society.  It  was  formerly  a  fortified  town,  defended  by  a 
castle,  destroyed  in  1793,  when  the  town  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  and  of  a  single 
house.    (Hugo,  art.  Deux  Sirres.) 

BREST,  a  strongly  fortilied  marit.  town  of  France, 
d£p.  Finisterre,  cap.  arrond.  of  the  same  name,  occupy- 
ing the  foot  and  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  N.  sidn 
of  a  spacious  bay,  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninc.  ot 
Brittany  i  30m. N.W.  Quimpcr,  132  m.  W.  N.W.  Rennet, 
and  314  m.  W.  S.W.  Paris  ;  lat.  48°  23'  14"  N.,  long. 
4°  28*  4.V'  W.  ;  pop.  29,773.  Inclusive  of  Its  suburb 
Recouvrance,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  river 
Penfeld,  it  is  about  3  m.  In  circuit,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape.  Brest  proper  (situated  on  the  E.  as  Recouvrance 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river)  is  naturally  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  town :  In  the  first,  which  is  the 
most  ancient  portion,  though  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  good  modem  edifices,  the  streets  are  Irre- 
gular, crooked,  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  so  unevenly 
placed,  that  the  gardens  of  some  are  on  a  level  with  the 
oth  stories  of  adjacent  ones.  In  some  places  the  decli- 
vity is  so  rapid,  that  the  road  to  the  lower  town  is  formed, 
by  flights  of  steps.  In  the  lower  town  many  of  the 
streets  near  the  port  are  well  laid  out,  clean,  and  healthy  ; 
elsewhere  they  are  quite  the  reverse.  Recouvrance,  al- 
though improved  latterly,  oifers  but  an  unfavourable 
contrast  to  Brest.  The  ramparts  which  surround  the 
town  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade, with  fine  views  toward  the  harbour.  The  port, 
or  Inner  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Penfeld, 
is  lined  by  good  quays  adorned  w  ith  large  and  handsome 
stone  buildings.  It  is  landlocked,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 60  frigates  and  other  vessels,  and  is  protected 
by  formidable  batteries,  and  by  an  ancient  castle  on  a 
rock  at  its  entrance.  A  large  portion  of  Brest  is  occu- 
pied by  marine  establishments.  It  has  a  noble  arsenal 
established  by  Louis  XIV.,  excellent  docks  for  building 
and  repairing  ships,  large  rope  walks,  and  various  ma- 
gazines for  the  stores  necessary  to  the  fitting  out  of  a 
navy,  with  marine  barracks  and  an  hospital.    In  the 


upper  part  of  the  town  is  the  Jiagne,  a  building  for  the 
reception  of  convicts  sentenced  to  the  galUes ;  and  the 
largest  edifice  of  its  kind  in  France.  It  is  277  yards  in 
length ;  its  centre  and  extremities  are  occupied  by  the 
various  officers  having  charge  of  the  convicts ;  the  in- 
termediate spaces  are  separated  into  4  divisions,  each 
capable  of  lodging  MO  men.  It  combines  security  with 
salubrity.  But  despite  the  severe  discipline  enforced 
In  this  prison,  it  is  said  to  be  plut6t  une  I'cule  tie  lUmoral- 
isation  qu'un  lieu  de  punilion  et  it' expiation.  (See  the 
Interesting  accoinit  given  by  Hugo  of  this  prison,  il.30.) 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  parish  churih  of 
St.  Louis,  with  a  hnmlsomc  altar,  the  town  hall,  and 
the  theatre.  There  arc  several  public  fountains,  one  of 
which  Is  ornamented  with  a  fine  statue.  Brest  Is  the 
seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  a  sub-prefect,  a  maritinu'  prefect,  and  other 
functionaries.  It  contains  2  public  libraries,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  botanic  garden,  and  observatory, 
schools  of  naval  artillery,  navigation,  medicine,  surgeryi 
and  pharmacy,  societies  of  agriculture  and  emulation, 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  an  exchange. 

The  outer  harbour  or  road  of  Brest,  li,  without  any 
question,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  It  is  of  great 
extent,  being  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
navies,  and  has  deep  water  throughout.  The  rhainul, 
I.e  itovlet,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean,  ii 
only  |N()5  yds.  across,  dcfendiKl  on  either  side  by  very  strong 
batteries  (  and  it  is  further  strengthened  by  having  a 
rock  In  Its  centre,  which  obliges  ships  to  pass  close 
under  the  guns  of  the  batteries.  Several  small  rivers  dis- 
charge themselves  Into  the  outer  harbour,  by  one  of  which, 
the  ( liitcaulin,  there  is  an  inland  communication  with 
Nantes.  Brest  has  some  tanneries  and  maiuifactures  of 
glazed  hats ;  and  a  fieet  uf  fishing  boats  lor  pilchards, 
cod,  ami  mackerel.  Its  commerce  is  comparatively 
trifiing,  and  mostly  conflniHl  to  supplying  provlrlons  lu 
the  marliu' :  there  Is,  howrver,  some  trade  In  grain,  fish, 
salt,  Ac.  t  and  a  fair  fur  cattle,  leather  cloths,  Ac,  is  field 
niontlily. 

This  town  Is  alllrmed  by  some  authorities  to  he 
the  Briratcs  Portim  of  the  Romans ;  but  of  this  there 
Is  considerable  duulit.  It  was  of  little  consequence 
till  It  was  rortilU'd  by  ii  duke  of  Brittanv  In  the  I  Ith 
century.  It  was  astUned  to  the  KiiBllsh,  In  IS7'i,  br 
Juliu  IV.  duke  of  Dilttoiiy,  and  «ai  u«ld  by  tbem  till 
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1397.  In  1489  It  was  taken  by  the  French ;'  and  wa« 
toon  after  permanently  united  to  the  monarchy  by  the 
marriage  or  Charles  VIII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  being  sensible  of  Its  great  natural  ad- 
vantage* for  a  naval  station,  began,  in  1631,  the  con- 
struction of  the  fortifications  and  magasines,  which 
were  completed  by  Vauban,  in  1680.  In  1694,  an  English 
and  Dutcii  force  that  had  attacked  Brest,  was  defeated 
with  great  loss.  The  space  included  witliin  the  forti- 
fication was  considerably  enlarged  in  1772.  (Hugo,  art 
Finiilcrre  ;  Guide  du  I'oyageur,  /l[C.,  207,  208.) 

BRETEUIL,  a  town  or  France,  d^p.  Eure,  cap,  cant., 
on  the  Iton,  16  m.  S.W.  Evreux.  Poo.  1,980.  The 
country  round  abounds  in  iron  mines,  the  working  of 
which,  and  the  smelting,  &c.,  of  the  ore,  aflbrd  abundant 
employment  for  the  inhabitants. 

Bretbdil,  a  town  of  France,  d^.  Oise,  cap.  cant.,  at 
the  source  of  the  Annoy,  16  m.  M.Ef.  of  Beauvais.  Pop. 
*,4U.  It  is  ill-built,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  There  are 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  and  shoes,  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  and  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  is  very  an- 
cient, and  was  once  fortified  and  had  a  castle ;  but  few 
vestiges  of  the  latter  or  of  the  fortificatiuns  now  exist. 
Its  ancient  abbey  still  remains.  There  are  some  tine 
nurseries  in  the  environs.  (Hugo,  art.  Oiie i  Diet- Gto- 
grnphique.) 

HRETIGNY,  a  hamlet  of  France,  dep.  Eure  ct  Loir, 
6  m.  S.E.  Chartres.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  botween  France  and  England  in  1360, 
whicli  restored  John,  king  of  France,  to  his  freedom,  lost 
at  tlie  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356,  when  he  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  English. 

UKRTTEN,  or  BRETHEIM,  a  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  cap.  bailiwick,  12  m.  E.  CarUruhc.  It 
is  remarkable  as  boing  the  birtli-place  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  reformer  Mclancthon.  The  house  where  he  was 
born,  in  1497,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place,  with 
a  statue  and  an  inscription  orcctod  to  liis  memory  in  I7'i5. 
This  (own  sulTered  much  during  tlie  wars  of  1632  and  1689. 
BRIANCON,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Hautes  Alp'es.cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Durance,  60  m.  E.S.E. 
Grenoble.  Pop.  3,455.  This  is  the  highest  town  in 
France,  l>eing  nearly  4,300  (t,  aliove  the  level  of  tho  sea. 
From  its  commanding  a  iirarticiiblc  defile,  leading  from 
Piedmont  into  Franco,  it  lins  always  been  looked  upon  ns 
one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In 
consequence  no  expense  lias  bren  spared  on  its  fortifica- 
tions, which  are  now  dccmoi  all  but  iinpreKnuble.  They 
consist  principally  of  strong  forts  built  on  the  rontiftuous 
hciglits,  and  which  command  ,tli  the  apprnaclies  tn  the 
town.*  The  two  principal  forts,  Trois- fetes  and  Han- 
douiUel,  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
town  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  130  ft.  (40  metres)  in 
•pan,  thrown  over  a  deep  r.ivine.  With  the  cxioptlon  of 
a  single  »  cet,  the  town  is  ill-built,  gloomy,  and  dirty. 
It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a  depart- 
mental college;  with  fabrics  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  steel 
•nd  cutlery,  pencils,  &c.    (Hugo,  art.  Hmilet  Alpes.) 

BRIANSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Europe,  gov.  Orel, 
cap.  distr.,  on  the  Desna,  S5  m.  W.  Orel ;  Kit.  53*^  16'  N., 
long.  34°  24'  E.  Pop.  5.000.  It  has  numerous  rhurohes, 
•  foundry  uf  cannons,  tanneries,  &r. :  and  there  is  in 
the  vicinity  a  manufactory  uf  arms.  The  nelgiibouring 
forests  supniy  flue  tiinlier. 

It  III  A  Kb,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loiret,  c.in.  cant.,on 
tho  Loire,  at  the  point  where  It  is  joined  liy  tne  ranal  of 
Briare,  2.5  m.  S.  MontarRis.  Pop.  2,977.  The  canal,  to 
which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  importance,  is  the 
oldest  work  of  the  kind  in  France,  having  liecn  liegun  in 
the  rrlin  of  Henry  IV.,  though  it  was  not  finished  till 
1740,  It  estatdlshes,  by  means  of  its  Junction  with  the 
canal  of  I.oing  at  Montargls,  a  romnuiiilcation  li"twoen 
the  Loire  and  the  .Seine;  and  consequently  conveys  the 
various  products  uf  the  prov.  watered  by  tlic  forinvr  to 
Paris,    (HugD.nrt.  loirel.) 

BKUgUkHKC,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  La  Manche, 
cap,  cant.,  8  m.  W.S.W.Valognes.  Pop. '1,11 1.  It  iiat 
in  Its  environs  a  copper  mine. 

IIHIIXiKNOR'l'lI,  a  l>or.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Salop,  bund.  .Stottendcn,  on  the  Severn,  il5n).  N.W. 
London.  Pop. of  oM  bor.  In  INJI,  4,.14.'i ;  in  1H3I,  5,'/,|i4; 
but  the  pari,  bor,,  tlie  limits  of  which  were  extended  liy 
the  lli>un<iiiry  ,\ct,  h.til,  in  1831,  a  pop.  orii,l7l .  It  is  dlviii- 
ed  l>)  the  river  into  the  upper  and  low  er  towns ;  the  fiirincr 
is  liiillt  up  the  ,'iccllvltlrK  and  cm  the  summit  of  a  rock,  rising 
aliruptiv  Oom  the  W.  hank  of  the  stream  to  the  helL-hl  of 
1*0 ft.  Itanges  otdetachrd  houses,  manvofwhlch are  hand- 
some modern  structures,  are  hnilt  e.icli  over  thi'  other,  so 
that  the  roofs  of  one  range  are  lower  than  the  fiiinidatlons 
of  the  next  above  It,  troni  the  tm«e  to  the  summit  nf  the 
prei'lplce  ;  with  these  are  intennixeil  cither  dwilllnxs, 
excavated  in  the  rock  itself;  rude  caverns,  g.irclens,  and 
trees.  Crowning  tlie  siiminll,  at  the  ,S.  end,  is  the 
•quare  ruined  tower  of  the  ancient  eastle,  leaning  con- 
*  Armnlins  to  tht  fHH-  Ortwrdf^iv"*-  Iht*  i«»wn  tii<)uilc*  c't*il,  tint 
b*>ivf  ■urrnunilad  wltti  cUlii*'  wnlUcir  ihithrp'  whiri'i«,iic,'orcllii]t  lo 
Mua>i,  II  hM  •  "  ItlfJf  ,m)Matt  4t  mux  " 


bridgewater; 

slderably  fVom  the  perpendicular ;  and  the  church  oi 
St.  lUary  Mag.,  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  lofty  tower 
and  cupola,  built  in  1792.  At  the  N.  end  is  the  ancient 
church,  St.  Leonard,  built  In  1448.  Half  way  between 
tho  two  churches  is  a  flat  square  reservoir,  raised  on 
lofty  brick  columns,  and  looking  at  a  distance  like  a 
handsome  portico :  to  this  tank,  water  Is  forced  by 
machinery  from  the  river,  to  suppiv  the  upper  town. 
There  are  several  good  street*  leading  from  the  high 
street  to  the  churches ;  and  parallel  over  these  are 
others  of  a  like  character.  A  carriage  road  winds  round 
the  rock,  and  several  flights  of  almost  perpendicular 
pebbled  steps,  secured  In  iron  framing,  lead  up  through 
the  rock  into  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  whole  has 
a  singularlv  picturesque  effect,  and  from  the  pallisaded 
wall  round  the  castle  hill,  extensive  and  diversified 
views  are  commanded  over  a  fertile  and  romantic  dis- 
trict. A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  connects 
the  lower  with  the  upper  town.  Its  streets  have  an 
Intermixture  of  ancient  and  modern  houses.  St.  Leon- 
ard's church  Is  endowed  with  600/.  private  benefaction, 
and  1,I00<.  public  grant.  St.  Mary's,  formerly  the  castle 
chapel,  and  exempted  by  king  John  from  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  is  endowed  with  200/.  private, and  I, SOO/.  mib. 
lie  grant :  both  are  curacies  in  private  patronage.  The 
Baptists  and  Independents  have  each  a  chapel.  There 
is  a  free  grammar-sciiool,  founded  in  1503,  which  edu- 
cates 10  scliolars,  and  has  three  exhib.  to  Clirist  Ciiurch, 
Oxford  J  a  blue-coat  school,  In  a  building  over  one  of 
the  ancient  gateways,  where  30  iKiys  are  clothed,  etiu- 
cated,  and  apprenticed ;  and  a  national  school,  supported 
bv  subscription,  for  200  boys  and  150  girls.  The  hos- 
pital of  bt.  Leonard  supports  10  aged  widows  ;  and 
endowed  almshouses,  with  158/.  a  year,  maintain  12 
burgesses'  widows.    The  towr-hall,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 

firincipiU  street,  is  a  spacious  old  building  of  timber 
rame-work  and  plaster,  raised  on  brick  pillars  and 
arches :  the  corporation  meetings  and  courts  are  held 
in  It,  and  the  market  in  the  covered  area  underneath. 
There  is  a  gaol,  built  by  tho  corporation  in  1823.  A 
neat  tiieatre,  built  about  the  same  period  ;  and  a  pulillc 
library,  with  a  good  collection  in  general  literature.  The 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday  ;  and  there  are  7  an- 
nual  liUrs. There  is  acarpet  maniilactory,  and  another  for 
tobacco  pipes,  in  the  town.  Its  iron  trade  has  declined,  but 
nails  are  still  made  to  some  extent ;  and  vessels  are  also 
built  forthen.ivlgntionofthe  Severn.  The  greater  part  of 
its  labouring  pop.  are  employed  upon  the  river.  It  has 
a  spacious  line  of  quay  N.  or  the  bridge,  and  offers  every 
facility  for  the  transit  of  goods,  so  that  large  quantities 
of  corn,  malt,  beans,  &c.,  are  sent  thither  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  has  become  a  tliriviiig  in- 
land port :  its  retail  trade  is  also  very  ecinsiderable. 

Previously  to  the  Municipal  Hefjprm  Act  the  govern- 
ment was  nominally  vested  in  2^aillfrs,  24  aldermen, 
and  the  whole  of  the  burgesses,  whose  number  (includ- 
ing the  former)  was  634 ;  liut  in  reality  it  was  a  self- 
electing  body  of  14.  Petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are 
held  every  alternate  Monday,  and  general  sessions  once 
a  year  ;  hut  no  felonies  are  tried.  A  court  of  record  is 
held  on  the  same  days  as  tlie  petty  sessions,  whicli  takes 
cognisance  of  actions  to  any  amount ;  but  not  more  than 
three  a  year  are  entered.  The  revenue  of  the  corpora- 
tion, derived  frciiii  lands  and  tenimieiits,  averages  about 
(►56/.  a  year.  Tile  tolls  of  markets  and  fairs,  formerly 
levied  by  them,  were  given  up  in  1825.  Tliey  liold  the 
Severn  water-works  in  trust  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  town, 
and  levy  a  r.ite  on  the  Inliab.  to  support  tliem  ;  they  are 
also  trustees  of  an  estate,  producing  100/.  a  year,  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  two  church  ministers. 

Ilridgennrth  has  returned  2  mem.  to  tlie  II.  of  0. 
from  the  2.')d  of  Kdwaril  \.  Previously  to  the  Kcl'iiriii 
Act  the  elective  franciiiso  was  vested  in  tlie  corpcir*. 
tlon  .ind  freemen,  of  whom  there  were  634.  Pari,  con- 
stituency, 111  is;i7-:i8,  74-5. 

Unigei  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  borough,  from  a 
Saxcm  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  was  destrojcd  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  A  new  bridge  mi< 
siiliseqnently  erected,  l|  in.  N,  of  the  old  sllc  ;  niul 
hence  the  prevent  name  originated.  The  llnrl  uf 
Shrewsbury  hiiilt  the  walls,  hi  which  were  six  giitci. 
In  the  reign  of  Will.  II. ;  the  ciistle  was  built  in  tli^it  of 
Hen.  II.,  and  It  has  since  iinclergone  inniiy  sieges.  Dr. 
Percy.  Iiishiiji  of  Drcimore,  was  liorii  here  In  \TiX. 

IllfllXilU'OKT,  atown  and  scii-pcirl  of  the  I'.  Sl.iles, 
Ccinnc-ctlciit,  cm  l.cing  Island  Sound,  at  the  niciiitli  cif  the 
Pec|uaniick,  I7J  m.  S.W.  Newhaven.  Pop.  2,i«liu.  It  has 
a  liaiik  and  simii>  trade. 

HililXiK TOWN,  the  cap.  of  Barbados,  wliich  see, 

llHiimirniwN,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the  II.  StMei, 
V.  Jersey,  on  llie  Colianiv,  20  m.  aliove  its  entrance  Into 
the  Delaware,  and  .sn  in,  H.  Phlladidphla.  It  has  nccnirl. 
liniiM',  jail,  bank,  academies,  Ac.  i  and  ha4i,  on  the  Sotli 
Septemlier,  Ih.'I7,  I'i,  155  tons  slilpplng. 

nitlDtiKWATEII,  a  lior,  par.,  and  sea-port  nf  Fn([. 
land,  CO.  Hdinersct,  liiind.  N.  Pethrrtoii,  on  the  I'nrrrl, 
about  7  ni.  In  a  direct  line,  and  12  in.  by  water,  S 
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BRIDLINGTON. 

from  Its  embouchure  In  Brldgewater  Bay,  In  the  Bristol 
Channel,  28  m.  S.8.W.  Bristol;  lat  61°  7'  N.,  lona. 
20  ,W  W.  Pop.  (of  new  bor.),  in  1831,  7,2» ;  housei, 
1.441.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  well-wooded 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  having  E.  the  Hcodip, 
and  W.  the  Quantock  hills ;  it  Is  built  on  both  sides 
the  stream,  but  chiefly  on  the  W.,  the  8  parts  being  con- 
nected by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  of  1  arch.  That  on  the 
W.  bank  has  a  remarkably  neat  appearance,  the  house* 
(raosify  of  brick)  being  well  and  uniformly  built,  and  the 
streets  spacious,  clean,  and  well  paved ;  the  other  (East- 
over)  is  inferior  in  these  respects,  but  has  also  of  late 
years  been  much  improved :  the  whole  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  from  many  iine  springs. 
The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  and  lofty  spire;  there  are  chapels  for 
Baptists,  Friends,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Unit- 
arians ;  a  (tee  grammar-school  (founded  by  Elisabeth  in 
l.'itil),  and  a  other  endowed  schools  (founded,  one  in 
1723,  the  other  1731),  each  of  which  educates  about  30 
children :  almshouses,  with  an  endowment  of  about  18/.  a 
year ;  and  an  inflrmary,  established  1813,  and  supported  by 
subscription.  The  judge's  mansion  is  a  handsome  modem 
edilice.  In  which  the  courts  of  justice  are  held ;  the  mar- 
ket-linuse  is  also  a  good  recent  building,  with  a  dome 
mid  Ionic  portico.  There  Is  a  spacious  quay,  accessible 
to  vessels  of  200  tons  ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  harlmur 
is  (HHleiilt,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot. 
Tlie  tide  in  the  river  frequently  rises  to  a  gre.it  height, 
rnshing  forward  with  a  perpendicular  front  and  with  ex- 
traordinary velocity.  (A'orie's  Direct,  for  the  Briitol 
Channel.)  There  are  3  weekly  markets ;  Tuesday,  forve. 
gctaliles ;  Thursday,  corn  and  c.ittic ;  Saturday,  general 

iirovisinns.  Fairs  are  annually  held  on  the  first  Monday 
n  Lent,  July  24.,  Oct. 2.  (the  principal  one),  .-ind  Dec.  27.  j 
they  are  for  linen  and  woollen  goods,  cattle,  and  general 
merchandise.  The  imports  from  foreign  parts  consist 
chiefly  of  wines,  hemp,  tallow,  andtimltcr :  customs  duties 
in  183.').  6,734/.  i)s.  (M. ;  in  183(i,  8,38.*)/. 3s. {M.  The  imports, 
coastwise,  consist  of  groceries,  general  merchandise, 
and  cua!s ;  the  exports,  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
Taunton  and  Uriilgewater  Can.il  connects  the  2  places. 
Cnnslderirtile  quanlltlcs  of  Welsh  coal  are  conveyed  by  it 
inland,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  fertile  district 
round  Taunton, brought  for  shipment  to  Bristol  and  other 
ports.  On  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1836,  there  belonged  to  the 
port  51  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  3,.'ill  tons.  A  great 
quantity  of  bricks  are  made  In  the  vicinity,  both  common 
and  of  a  neculiar  kind,  and  largo  size,  rcscmblinz  Bath- 
stone.  The  town  is  on  the  line  of  the  Bristol  ana  Exeter 
Railway  ;  it  is  divided  into  2  wards  (the  N.  and  S.),  and 
governed  bv  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  councillors. 
Courts  of  pleas  and  of  petty  sessions  are  held  every  Mon- 
day, and  or  general  sessions  quarterly,  for  the  bor.  The 
general  quarter  sessions  for  the  co..  In  summer,  and  the 
CO.  assises,  imcr  in  2  years,  are  also  held  In  :he  town  :  at 
such  times  Its  gaol  is  usually  crowded,  otherwise  it  has 
few  prisoners.  It  has  sent  2  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
the  2.1<l  Kdw.  I. ;  the  right  of  election,  previously  to  the 
Keform  Act,  being  In  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot, 
and  having  resided  in  the  town  for  a  certain  period  ;  the 
iiiiinlior  was  aliont  400:  number  of  registered  electors, 
in  1H38,  a67.  Ill  1836,  the  number  of  houses  rated  at 
Id/,  and  above  was  7,10;  the  rated  property  of  tlie  bor. 
WHS  .'(,6112/., at  one  third  of  the  ann.  value.  The  revenues 
el  the  corporation  arc  derived  from  market  and  fair  dues, 
tithes,  and  rents,  and  average  about  936/.  a  year.  The 
living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  rectory  of  Chi'.ton 
Trinity,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Bridguwater  is  a 
pnlling  place  for  the  K.  division  of  Somerset,  and  the 
n-ntral  town  of  a  union  under  the  I'oorLaw  Amendment 
Act.  The  poor-rates  levied  in  the  bur.  in  1836  amounted 
to  2.fi72/.  8f . 

The  town  derives  its  name  from  Walter  de  Douay,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  by  William  I.,  and  is  spelt  "  Burg" 
•ml  '•  Bniggo  "  Walter,  In  the  old  records,  fn  the  great 
'Ivll  war  it  sided  with  the  king,  and  being  well  fortilled 
siiil  provisioned,  was  the  depository  of  much  valuable 
|iro|ierty,  sent  thither  for  security ;  all  of  which,  together 
with  I, IKIO prisoners,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Fairfax,  after 
sn  cilKtinate  resistance.  The  ill-fated  Duke  of  Mnn- 
moiitli  was  proclaimed  king  at  Bridgewatcr,  previously 
to  Ills  defeat  and  capture  at  the  l>allle  of  Sedgeinoor. 
Tlie  famous  Admiral  Blake,  bne  of  the  greatest  of  the 
nsTid  hemes  of  Kiigland,  was  a  native  of  this  town, 
having  iH'vn  liorn  here  in  i5!l!l. 

llllini.lNr.TON,  a  market  to.  of  F.ngland,  K.  rid- 
liinro.  York,  176  ni.  N.  London,  37 in.  E.N. I"..  York.  24 
tn.  N.  Iiy  K.  Hull,  and  .^  m.W.  Flaniborough  Head.  Pop., 
in  l't.11,  Incliiiling  BriilllnKtnn  Quay.  4.7112.  The  town, 
whirh  is  alHiut  a  mile  from  the  sen-eonst,  onslsts  of  iine 
lonii  stri-et,  with  some  smaller  streets  narrow  and  irreuu- 
'  larlv  liiiilt.  A  priory,  erected  in  the  early  part  oniie  reign 
orileiiryl.,  at  the  I'',  end  of  the  town.  Is.  Ihcingli  much 
dcenved,  a  venerable  and  maj^nllleenf  speeiineii  of  the 
old  Knglish  church  an  iiiteitiire  It  was  endowed  with 
•cry  large  estates  :  Its  la"!  prior  bi'ing  lunvictcd  of  higli 
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treason,  wu  executed  in  1537.  A  part  of  it,  used  ai  the 
parish  church,  accommodates  above  1,900  persons.  The 
other  placet  of  worship  are  those  of  the  Wetleyan  and 
PrimltiTe  Methodists,  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyte- 
rians, and  Quakers.  The  schools  are,  a  f^ee  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  I6S7 ;  two  large  national  schools,  an 
Infants'  school,  and  a  school  of  Industry,  founded  In  1781, 
to  instruct  poor  children  in  carding,  knitting,  and  wool 
spinning.  A  detached  building,  which  formed  part  of  the 
priory,  is  used  for  a  town-hall  and  prison.  Besides  • 
nrisk  retail  trade,  an  «xtensive  com  trade  is  carried  on. 
The  business  is  transacted  in  the  Exchange,  a  neat  com- 
modious building.  Hats  are  also  manufactured  here, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  several  wind  and  water 
mills,  and  a  steam-mill  for  grinding  bones.  Tho  malt 
trade,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is  much  fallen 
off.  Markets  are  held  on  Saturdays,  and  a  cattle  market 
every  fortnight ;  fairs  on  the  Monday  before  Whitsunday, 
and  Oct.  21 .  Bridlington  Is  a  station  for  receiving  voles 
at  elections  for  the  K.  riding.  Tho  banks  are,  a  branch 
of  the  York  Union  and  a  private  banking  house.  Brid- 
lington Quay  is  a  neat  village,  about  a  mile  from  Brid- 
lington. Its  principal  street,  whicli  is  very  broad,  leads 
directly  to  the  harbour,  where  there  is  excellent  anchor- 
age :  it  is  defended  by  two  batteries.  Here  are  hot  and 
cold  baths,  and  a  chalybeate  spring,  whose  medical  pro- 
perties are  highly  esteemed.  An  ebbicg  and  flowing 
spring,  discovered  in  1811,  supplies  the  Inhabitants  with 
abundance  of  excellent  water.  The  port  is  a  member  of 
that  of  Hull,  and  has  a  neat  custom-house  on  the  quay. 
It  lb  much  frequented  in  summer  by  visiters  for  sea 
bathing.  (AUen't  Hist,  qf  Yorlukire  :  Thompton't  Brid' 
lineton,  &c.) 

BKIDPORT,  a  bor.  and  sea-port  of  F.ngland,  co. 
Dorset,  hund.  Brldport,  127  m.  W.S.W.  London,  In  a 
fertile  vale  encircled  by  hills,  between  the  Brit  and 
Asher,  which  are  crossed  by  several  bridges,  and  unite 
a  short  distance  below  the  town.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
three  main  streets,  well  lighted  and  paved,  with  many 
handsome  modern  houses  on  either  side.  The  church  is 
a  cruciform  structure  of  the  later  Gothic,  with  an  em- 
battled and  pinnacled  tower  in  the  centre.  The  Friends, 
Independents,  Wesley.ins,  and  Unitarians,  have  each 
cha))cls.  The  town-hall  (where  the  council  meet,  and 
the  borough  sessions  are  held)  is  n  handsome  modem 
edifice  in  the  centre  of  the  place ;  there  Is  also  an  en- 
dowed free  school,  founded  1708,  and  an  almshouse, 
founded  1696.  Fop.,  in  1821,  .3,742  ;  iu  1831,4,243  :  houses 
at  the  latter  period,  678:  this,  however,  refers  to  tho 
oU  bor.,  which  was  only  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  an 
area  of  about  90  acres.  Its  present  boundaries  Include 
portions  of  six  other  parishes,  and  an  area  of  280  acres,  so 
that  no  exact  statement  can  lie  made  of  the  population, 
but  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Municipal  Report  (1835)  it 
is  estimated  at  6,133.  Its  pier  harbour  (about  1  m.  8. 
of  tho  town,  between  Lyme  and  Portland)  is  safe  and 
commodious,  tliough  rather  shallow.  An  act,  passed  in 
17122  (for  restoring  its  piers,  and  forming  a  sluice)  was 
carried  into  effect  In  1742,  the  corporation  being  trustee. 
In  1822  another  act  passed,  by  wliich  other  persons  were 
joined  witli  them  in  tlie  trust,  and  the  harbour  was  then 
materially  improved  and  enlarged,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
20,000/.,  and  is  now  suitable  for  vessels  of  200  tons ;  since 
which  the  Increase  of  its  trade  has  been  progressive.  In 
1832  it  was  made  independent  of  Lyme,  within  whose  juris- 
diction it  had  previously  been,  and  established  as  a  bond- 
ing port :  between  20  and  30  vessels,  averaging  about  100 
tons,  belong  to  it ;  .ind  several  flne  coasting  smacks  are 
built  here.  Tlie  manufactures  are  —  twine,  lines,  and 
fisliing-nets,  for  the  home  and  colonial  llsherics,  and  sail- 
cloth and  shoe-thread :  these  employ  several  hiindreil 
persons.  The  exports  consist  chlelly  of  those  manuroc- 
tures,  and  of  butter  and  cheese,  tlie  |iroduru  of  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood. The  imports  comprise  hemp,  flax,  and  deals, 
from  the  Baltic ;  tallow,  skins,  coal,  culm,  slate,  wines, 
spirits,  and  groceries,  coastwise.  I'hcre  arc  2  weekly 
markets  (Wednesday  and  Satiinlay),  and  3  fairs  (AprU 
6.,  Holy,  Thursday,  and  Oct.  10.),  chiefly  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  cheese.  The  bor.  Is  divided  into  2  wards, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors! tho  revenue  of  the  corporation  (derived  fTom 
market  dues  and  rents)  averages  about  iMV.  a  year. 
It  has  sent  2  mem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  23  Kdw.  I. 
Previously  to  the  llerorm  Act  the  right  of  election  was 
vested  in  the  h'lusebolders  paying  scot  and  lot,  the 
number  of  voters  being  nearly  800.  In  1837-38  It  had 
506  registered  electors.  Brldport  was  a  Iwrough  dii- 
ring  the  Saxon  perlixl :  at  the  Domesday  survey  It  had 
100  houses,  a  mint,  and  an  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
Its  staple  nianiifucture  Is  of  remote  origin  ;  Camden  no- 
tices a  s|M'clal  law  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  by  whirh  the 
navy  was  to  be  exclusively  supplied  witli  cofdagu  nirdo 
at  llrlilport ;  and  Gibson,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  sneaks 
of  the  railiire  of  an  attempt  in  his  day  to  form  a  liarliour 
{(lihi.Ki.  Hr».  170.)  It  confers  the  titio  of  viscount 
on  the  Hood  family  ;  the  living  is  a  rectory  in  private 
pHlnmago, 
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BRIE.COMTE'.ROBERT. 


.  BRIE -COMTE'> ROBERT,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Seine  et  Harne,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  Ydrei,  10  m. 
N.N.W.  Melun.  Fop.  3,73S.  It  waa  built  by  Robert  of 
Trance,  count  of  Dreux,  to  whom  hl>  brotherXiOuii  VII. 

Save  the  lorilihip  of  Brie.  Its  old  feudal  caitle  ha«  been 
emoliihed.  Tne  parish  church,  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  ii  remarkable  for  the  height  of  Ita  tower.  The 
HAtel  Dieu  ii  nearly  of  the  lame  age  as  the  church. 
iHugojttt.  Setm:  et  Uame.) 

BKIEG,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
3iles!a,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Oder,  about  half  way  betwet'n 
Breslau  and  Oppeln.  Pop.  11,500.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  banic  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a  wuo<len 
bridge,  and  is  well  built  and  thriving.  Principal  public 
builtUngs,  a  gymnasium,  formerly  a  university,  to  which 
is  attached  a  good  library,  a  lunatic  asylum,  with  several 
churches  and  hospitals.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  bats.  Sec,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

BRIEL  or  BRIELLE,  a  furtifled  sea-port  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  prov.  S.  Holland,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  island  of  Vourn,  near  the  muutli  of  the 
Maese,  13  m.  W.  Rotterdam;  lat.  51°  54'  11"  N.,  long. 
4>^  9'  51"  E.  Pop.  4,200.  It  is  a  handsome  well-built 
town ;  is  strongly  fortiiled ;  has  a  good  harbour,  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  sends  a  deputy  to  the 
states  of  the  province. 

The  Briel  is  remarkable  in  Dutch  history  for  being 
the  place  where  the  first  foundation  of  the  republic 
may  be  said  to  have  been  laid.  The  exiles  from  the 
Netherlands,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  EnKJand  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  ordered  by 
Queen  EUsabech,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  repre- 
sentations of  Alva,  to  leave  tliis  kingdom.  Being  thus 
driven  to  despair,  they  assembled  a  small  fleet  at  Dover, 
under  the  command  of  William  de  Lumey,  Count  de  la 
Marck,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  possession  of 
some  place  of  strength-  in  their  native  country.  Their 
original  intention  was  to  make  an  attempt  on  Enchuy- 
sen ;  but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  they  cast  anchor 
before  Briel,  of  which  they  took  possession  on  the  1st 
of  April,  157!1.  Thus  was  struck  the  first  blow  in  that 
apparently  most  unequal  and  long-continued  struggle 
between  Holland  and  Spain,  that  ended  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  former ;  a  struggiv.  whicli,  whether 
we  consider  tlie  sacrifices  and  pers>  vcranue  of  the 
weaker  party,  or  the  beneficial  confc-qucnces  of  their 
success,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  cxtritjrdinnry  and  im- 
portant of  which  history  lias  preserved  any  account.  (For 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  Uriel,  see  IVatson's  I'hilip 
II.,\.  p.  427.  Svo.cd.) 

Briel  was  the  birth-place  of  the  heroic  Admiral  Van 
Tromp,  who  fell  in  an  engagement  witli  tiie  English, 
under  Blake,  off  the  Texel,  on  the  oth  of  Aug.,  I65;i. 

BKIENNE-LE-CIIATEAU,  atown  of  France,  dep. 
Aube,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Chau- 
mont.  15  m.  N.W.  Bar.sur-Aulie.  Pop.  2,002.  The 
town  has  a  One  castle,  erected  a  short  while  previously 
to  the  Revolution,  by  the  minister  Lomenfo  de  Bri- 
cnne.  It  stands  on  an  artificial  plateau,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view.  But  the  place  derives  almost  its 
entire  celebrity  from  its  connection  with  the  impe- 
rii able  name  of  Napoleon.  The  great  captain  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  warlike  e<iucation  in  a  miliiarv 
acudeniy  that  formerly  exiated  in  this  town,  but  whicfi 
was  suppressed  in  I7'J0  ;  and  here,  in  IHI4,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  he  was  in  immi- 
nPMt  danger.  (Hugo,  art.  Aube,  &c.) 

BHIKUC(ST.),asca.porttownof  Francc.dcp.  Cbtes- 
Jii-Nurd,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  tlie  Gouet,  near 
Us  cmliouchuro  in  the  Bay  of  .St.  Brieuc,  3S  m.  W.8.W. 
St.  Maio;  lat.  48°  31'  2"  N..  long.  20  43'.W  E.  Pop. 
1 1  ,y*1.  Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  village 
of  LIgoue,  nas  a  handsome  quay,  and  a  rninmodious 
harlxiur,  accessible  to  vessels  of  S.V)  tons.  The  town  Is 
pretty  well  built.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  was 
bcKun  in  1220,  and  finished  in  1234 1  there  arc,  also,  » 
Ii6tel  de  ville,  on  hospital  on  a  large  seule,  a  work- 
douse,  a  theatre,  Ac.  The  bridge  over  tiie  river  is  a 
liiindsomo  stone  structure  of  three  arches.  Tliere  are 
Slime  giMHl  squares  and  line  promenades.  St.  Brieuc  is 
the  seat  of  a  biihiipric,  and  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jiiris- 
dictliin  and  commerce  )  and  it  has  a  departmental  col- 
lege, a  diocesan  seminary  with  KiO  pupils,  a  school  of 
arts,  and  a  public  lilirary  with  24,(XK)  volumes.  There 
are  in  the  town  falirirs  of  linen,  serge,  fianiiel,  paper,  &c., 
with  tanneries  and  lireweries.  The  liiliiiliitants  used  to 
employ  a  considerable  numlier  of  ships  in  the  whale  and 
cod  fisheries,  partieularly  tlie  lutter.  In  IN2M,  for  ex- 
ample, they  liaii  eiignged  in  the  cod  fishery  47  ships,  of 
the  burden  of  M,(i!io  tons,  manned  liy  2,61(1  scameii,  who 
brought  home4,fi(i'.l,'i(NlkiloK.  of  eiKl,  Ac.  Worth  l,H4.\4U5 
fr.  But  it  would  teem,  from  the  stiitemeiits  ul'  Hugo, 
that  in  the  Interval  between  IN2N  and  li«.'l.l.  this  lni|Mirtaiit 
husliiess  hod  very  rapidly  derlliiiKl,  and  we  liave  nut 
learnml  whether  it  bus  since  renivercd.  The  oiiut 
lillivry  is  still  carried  on  to acunsldcrabli' txtciit.  Ilorsu- 
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races  were  ettablithed  here  in  1807,  and  are  kept  up  with 
great  ipirit.  (Hugo,  art.  Cilei-dU'Nord.} 

BRIGHTON,  formerly  BRl  GHTHELM- 
STONE,  a  marit.  town  of  England,  cu.  Sussex, 
rape  Lewes,  hund.  WeUt-boume,  vulg.  Whalet- 
bone,  47  m.  S.  London.  This  modern  Baim  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  British  Channel, 
between  Beachy  Head  and  Selsey  Bill.  Pop. 
in  1821,  24,429 ;  in  1831,  41,994 :  houses,  in  1831, 
8,625.  It  is  uf  an  irregular  shape,  and  is  built 
along  the  shore,  on  the  sides  of  a  gentle  valley, 
the  centre  of  which,  the  Stcine,  forms  a  long 
slip  of  land,  lying  N.  and  S.  The  only 
buildings  in  this  valley,  which  divides  the  town 
into  the  E.  and  W.  portions,  are  the  palace,  and 
St.  Peter's  Church,  recently  built.  The  whole 
of  the  town  E.  of  the  Steine,  has  been  built 
within  the  last  CO  or  70  years.  Along  the  clifTs, 
which  in  this  part  rise  high  iibove  the  sea,  has 
been  formed  the  finest  marine  promenade  in  the 
world.  A  wall  of  immense  thickness  (at  the 
foundation  30  It.  wide),  and  from  (iO  to  70  ft. 
high,  fonned  of  concrete,  protects  a  fine  pave- 
ment, and  a  road  upwards  of  100  feet  in  width. 
From  the  extreme  entrance  of  the  town  at  the  E., 
this  splendid  marine  drive  and  promenade  is 
occupied  to  the  Steine  by  large  mansions,  and 
lodging-houses  of  the  first  description.  Along 
this  line  is  situated  Kem^  Town,  and  its  squares, 
a  splendid  range,  fonning  3  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  having  a  row  of  houses,  of  similar 
architectural  character,  diverging  from  either 
extremity :  the  spacious  area  in  front  if,  laid 
out  in  walks,  &c.,  and  has  an  arched  pa.ssage 
communicating  with  the  beach,  the  crescent, 
and  various  spacious  streets,  opening  from  the 
lineof  cliff  to  the  northward.  Westot  the  Steine 
is  the  old  town,  consisting  principally  of  old  and 
irregular  buildings.  Many  of  these  have,  how- 
ever, been  pulled  down,  aud  on  the  sites  of  some 
of  them,  a  new  niarkrt  was  constructed  in  1H29, 
and  a  town  hall  in  I83I ;  but  the  hull,  though 
large,  and  making  a  good  appearance  externally, 
is  in  bad  taste  and  ill  contrived  within.  In  every 
direction  around  the  old  town  (excepting  o'f 
course  the  seaside),  new  streets  and  Kc^uares  have 
been  erected ;  particularly  along  the  Ime  of  clilT, 
called  the  King's  Uoad.  to  Hove,  where,  facing 
the  sea,  but  adjoining  Brighton,  a  fine  range, 
called  Brunswick  Terrace  and  Square,  has  been 
built.  The  cliffl),  in  this  part  at  the  town,  rise 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
beach  :  in  their  front  Is  a  fine  promenade,  and, 
below  this,  a  level  space  of  green  sward  reaching 
down  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  sea. 
On  the  Lewes  road  are,  Hanover  Crescent, 
Richmond  Terrace,  and  the  Grand  Parade  uii 
the  liondon  road,  York  and  St.  ticorge's  I'laccs, 
and  many  structures  in  the  cottage  ctyle.  The 
royal  palaci>,  called  the  Pavilion,  was  be(;"ii 
by  George  1\'.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  I7H4, 
and  finally  completed  in  1N27 ;  it  '\r,  '\\\  the 
oriental  style,  and  copied  from  the  Krciniin  at 
Moscow  ;  Its  stone  front  extends  'MO  ft. ;  it  has 
a  circular  building  in  the  centre,  sunnoiintcd 
bv  a  pillared  dome.  The  Chapel  Koyal  is  on  Ihu 
W.,  aiitl  behind  Im  a  circular  range  of  .staliles 
in  the  Arabian  style,  lighte<l  by  a  glass  dome: 
it  is  excluded  fnmi  the  view  of  the  si>a  by  the 
buildings  of  Castle  S<|uare;  and  little  can  he  said 
in  favour  of  the  taste  displayed  in  its  erection. 
The  old  church  Im  a  spacious  stiiiclure,  partly 
in  the  ornamented  and  partly  in  the  later  Gothic 
style,  with  a  s()iiare  tower;  it  crowns  a  hill  IjOfl. 
above  the  sea,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  for 
vessels.  >St.  Peter's  church,  serving  as  u  chnpel 
(if  ease  to  the  last,  an  elegant  (jiilhic  striicturi', 
built  ill  XWZl,  at  the  public  expense,  has  upwai^ 
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of^'1,100  free  sittings.  Besides  these,  and  the 
Royal  Chapel,  there  are  7  others  connected  with 
the  established  worship,  3  occupied  by  Indepen- 
dents, S  by  Particular  Baptists ;  a  Catholic  chapel, 
a  new  and  elegant  building  in  Upper  St.  James' 
Street,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  sculpture 
from  the  chisel  or  Mr.  Carew ;  and  chapels  for 
the  Scotch  Seceders,  Friends,  and  Wesleyan  and 
Whitfleld  Methodists :  there  is  also  a  Jewish 
synagogue.  There  are  numerous  free  schools, 
supported  by  subscription  or  endowments;  of 
which  the  principal  are,  the  Blue  Coat  Schools, 
one  for  clothing  and  educating  boys,  and  one 
for  girls ;  a  government  school  for  the  children 
of  fishermen ;  the  Union  School,  supported  by 
the  various  dissenting  sects ;  with  orphan,  na- 
tional, and  infant  schools.  The  County  Hospital, 
a  large  and  well  supported  establishment,  is 
contiguous  to  the  town.  There  are  baths  of 
all  kinds,  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard 
to  comfort  and  convenience,  as  well  as  numerous 
bathing  machines,  and  a  spa,  about  half  a  mile 
W.  oi  the  town,  where  there  is  a  chalybeate 
spring,  in  considerable  repute :  the  building  is 
in  tlie  cottage  sl.ylc. 

The  German  Spa  is  delightfully  situated  in  a 
valley  facing  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  How  Hill. 
it  was  established  in  182U,  for  the  preparation  of 
artificial  mineral  waters,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  springs  at  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Marienbad, 
Pyrmont,  &c. 

Six  almshouses  for  decayed  widows  were 
erected  in  1795,  on  the  Lewes  road,  opposite  the 
lloynl  Gardens,  by  two  sisters,  of  tlie  name  of 
Percy. 

Every  classof  visiters  finds  suitable  accommoda- 
tions here,  in  furnished  lodging);,  inns,  and  hotels ; 
of  all  which  there  is  every  variety,  from  those  of 
the  most  superb  and  expensive  character,  to  the 
plainest  and  most  economical.     The  theatre  is 
small  and  ill-contrived ;  but  the  public  assembly 
rooms,  at  tlie  Old  Ship  Hotel,  are  fitted  up  in  the 
most  splendid  style.     The  Uoyal  Gardens,  N.of 
the  town,  are  devoted  to  various  amusements,  and 
comprise  a  good  cricket-ground.    On  the  Downs 
is  a  well  kept  course,  where  annual  races  are 
held  the  first  week  of  August.     There  are  many 
fine  promenades ;  amongst  them,  a  very  favourite 
one  is  the  suspension  chain  pier,  constructed 
in  1821,  at  an  expense  of  30,00(V. :  the  pier  head 
is  60  ft.  by  20,  and  has  scats  and  awnings,  as  well 
as  tiers  ul  galleries  and  flights  of  steps,  to  facili- 
tate landing  and  embarkation  at  difTerent  states 
of  the  tide;  the  pier  itself  is  1,200  ft.  in  length 
by  H  ft.  in  width  ;  and  an  esplanade  of  the  same 
length,  40  ft.  wide,  connects  it  with  the  Steinc. 
The  principal  market-day  is  Thursday,  but  there 
is  a  daily  supply.      Fairs  held,   one  on  Holy 
Thursday,  and  one  on  the  4th  September.    The 
chii'f  trade  of  the  place  is  fishing,  in  which  nearly 
IjU  boats  arc  emploved.     The  mackerel  season 
b'^ins  in  April,  the  herring  season  in  October; 
bi'sides    which,    turbot,    soles,   skate,   &c.,    are 
cauglit  ill  considerable  quantities,  and  supply  the 
London  markets,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ])lnce. 
A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  employed 
in  making  nets  and  tackle  for  the  fishery,  of 
nmti-riuls    supplied    from    Bridport.     Coasting 
vessels  occasionally  discharge  coals  and    light 
g(iods  on  the  beach ;    several  steamers  i)ly  be- 
tween this  place  and  Dieppe,  which  is  21  Icngues 
iS.E.,and  a  much  nearer  and  pleasanter  route 
to  I'aris  {md  Uouen)  than   that  by  Calais.     A 
niilMay  to  the  metr()|iolis  and  Shorehnin  iscom- 
nieiu'i'd.     At  present  many  daily  coaches  ply 
betwoi-u   Itrigliton  and  London,     The  Uefumi 
Act  cuiifcrrvd   uii    Uriglituit  the  privilege  of 
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returning  2  members  to  the  H.  of  C. :  parL 
constit., In  1838,  2,091.  The  parochial  afikin 
are  manased  by  directors  and  guardians,  and  the 
afikirs  or  the  town,  lighting,  &c.,  by  commis- 
sioners;  but  the  principal  conservator  of  the 
peace  is  the  High  Constable.  Ma^nstrates  ot 
the  county  hold  sittings  at  the  Town  ilall  every 
day,  and  petty  sessions  every  Monday  and 
Thursday. 

Brighton  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  spot 
where  Caesar  landed ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is 
no  good  foundation,  and  which  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  numerous  Roman  remains,  coins, 
&c.,  found  in  the  vicinity.  For  some  centuries 
it  was  a  mere  fishing  village,  and  was  frequently 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  French ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  Hen.  VIII.  erected  some  fortifica- 
tions, which  were  strengthened  and  extended  by 
Eliz.  In  1665,  and  again  in  1669,  irruptions  of 
the  sea  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  town,  and 
inundated  an  extensive  tract  adjoining;  again, 
in  the  years  1703-5-6,  the  fortifications  were 
undermined,  and  the  place  threatened  with  total 
destruction.  In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  Brighbm 
first  came  into  some  repute  as  a  sea-bathing 
place,  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Russell,  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  day.  In  1760  the 
chalybeate  spring  was  observed,  which  tended  to 
increase  its  growing  popularity.  Mo  doubt, 
however,  it  is  principally  mdebted  for  its  rapid 
rise,  and  for  the  high  rank  it  has  long  continued 
to  hold  among  watering  and  fashionable  places, 
to  the  zealous  and  continued  patronage  of 
Geo.  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  when 
regent  and  sovereign.  It  has  nearly  quadrupled 
its  ponulation  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  advantages  it  enjoys  in  its  situ- 
ation, and  in  its  being  the  nearest  port  on  the 
S.  coast  to  London,  may,  perhaps,  insure  its 
prosperity,  even  though  it  should  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  royal  favour- 

BRIGNOLLES,  a  town  of  France,  d§p.  Var,  cap. 
arrund.,  on  the  CaramI,  2am.  N.N.E.  Toulon,  Fop. 
5,652.  It  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  is  finely  situated  in  a 
fertile  basin,  surrounded  with  high  wooded  hilli.  Its 
principal  ornament  is  its  magnificent  public  fountain,  in 
the  square  CaramI .  It  liai  a  tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  secondary  ecclesiai- 
ticai  school,  a  public  library,  a  society  of  agriculture,  &c., 
with  filaturca  of  silk,  fuhrfos  of  wine,  candles,  and  tan- 
neries. A  considcmble  trade  is  carried  on  in  olive-oil, 
wine,  liqueurs,  brandy,  and  excellent  prunes,  linown  by 
the  name  of  Ari^^oZ/ff.  (//ugo,  nrt.  far;  Did.  Give.) 

BKILLON,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  West- 
phalia, reg.  Arnsberg,  cap.  clrc,  24  in.  S.E.  boest.  Pop. 
3,301.  It  haf.  two  churclic!,  a  college,  an  hospital,  and 
fabrics  of  linen  and  brass.  In  the  cnvironi  are  mines  of 
(liver,  lead,  nnd  calamine. 

BKINDISI  (.-m.  Mruudusium),  a  ica-port  and  city 
of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  d'Otranto,  cap.  distr.,  at  the 
Imttom  of  a  Itay  between  capes  C'avallo  and  Gollo  ;  lat. 
40"  37'  Uy  N.,  long.  17°  6H'  32"  E.  Pop.  8,500.  («ar»- 
poldi.)  In  antiquity  this  was  one  of  the  must  important 
cities  of  Italy,  and  was  the  port  whence  the  intercourse 
iMitween  Italy  inui  Oreece,  and  the  I'^ast,  was  usually  rar- 
rled  on.  It  owed  Ibis  illstinctiun  as  much  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour  as  tii  Its  situation :  but  in  modern 
times  it  is  sadly  cliaiiged  for  the  worst.  It  Is  i,till  of  great 
extent  within  the  walls  ;'  but  the  inhabited  houses  do  not 
occupy  above  half  the  incliisurc.  'I'lie  streets  are  crooked 
and  riiiigh,  and  the  bouses  poor  anil  In  disrepair.  With 
the  exception  of  tlie  citoilel,  a  large  lieavy-looKing  cathe- 
dral, ami  a  few  remains  of  antiquity,  there  is  nntliing  In  It 
that  deserves  attention.  This  melancholy  change  has  liccn 
produced  by  the  nearly  total  loss  of  the  Inner  barbour. 
This,  which  encompasses  the  citv  on  two  of  its  sides,  and 
ii  deep  and  capacious,  was  unltetl  to  the  outer  harlH)ur.  or 
Imy,  by  a  narrow  entrance,  like  that  leading  to  Portsmouth 
liarbour  or  the  llavannah.  Unlbrtunatcly,  however, 
this  entrance  having  Imtu  ne.irly  shut  up,  the  Inner 
harlHHir  was  In  conseiiuence  rendereil  inaccessible  an 
but  the  smallest  vessels,  and  in  summer  iM-came  fetid  and 
unhealthy.  Julius  Co'sar,  who  attempted  to  block  up 
Pdinpey's  fleet  that  had  rendeivoused  m  the  inner  har- 
Ixiur,  liy  running  mounds  into  Its  cutlets,  may  lie  sold  to 
have  cuinmcaccd  th«  ruin  of  Urhidiil,  which  was  com* 
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pleted  in  the  ISth  century  by  a  prince  of  Taranto,  who 
•unfc  Tesseli  filled  with  earth  and  stonet  in  the  pasiage  left 
open  by  Cieiar  1  The  deitruction  that  wai  thus  brought 
on  thp  town  and  iti  oflket)  rousid  at  length  the  attention 
of  the  Neapolitan  gov.,  by  whom  a  vigorous  effort  woi 
raade  in  1776  to  obviate  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  by 
cutting  a  new  channel  between  the  two  harbours.  But 
owlDg.  as  It  would  seem,  to  some  defect  in  the  plan,  the 

S reject  has  only  partially  succeeded ;  the  new  channel  soon 
lied  up,  and  tne  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  became 
nearly  as  much  encumbered  as  before.  The  canal  is  now, 
however,  kept  open  by  dredging  and  otherwise  to  the 
depth  of  10  or  13  palmi,  so  that  vessels  of  this  draught  of 
water  may  enter  the  inner  port.  The  outer  harbour,  or 
bay,  is  deep  and  capacious,  and  has  good  anchoring 
ground.  It  Is  partially  protected  by  an  island,  on  which  a 
fort  is  built;  tiut  it  is  exposed  to  the  easterly  gales,  which 
throw  in  a  heavy  sea.  (SwiiUiurne'a  Two  Sicitiet,  i.  384., 
4to.  ed.  i  Craven't  Naples,  p.  144. ;  Sivera,  Coiuidera- 
zioni'  tu  i  mexti  da  Rtitiluire  il  Regno  delle  due  Sicilie, 
1.  842.,  &c.) 

BKINON-L'ARCHEVEQUE,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Yonne,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  canal  of  Hurgundy,  10 
m.  E.  Jolgny.  Pop.  2,400.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth, 
and  tanneries;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and  linen,  and  in  the  forwarding  of  timber  by  the 
canal  for  Paris. 

BRIOUOE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Loire,  cap. 
arrond.,  in  a  vast  plain  near  the  Allier,  30  m.  N. w. 
Puy.  Pop.  S,247.  It  is  old,  ill-built,  and  dirty.  Us 
most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  college,  situated  on  a 
hiU,  and  commanding  a  fino  view,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Julian,  a  venerable  Gothic  fabric,  founded  in  the  0th 
century.  Besides  the  college,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a  small  public  library, 
and  a  society  of  agriculture.  Brioude  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  American  and  French  revolutions. 
At  Old  Brioude,  about  3  r...  S.S.E.  of  Briuude,  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Allier,  built  in  1454,  conslstingof  a  single 
arch  182  ft.  in  span.  (Hugo,  art.  Haute  Loire  s  Vict. 
Gtogrupkique.) 

BRISACH  (NEW),  a  fortified  town  of  France,  di'p. 
Haut  Rhin,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine, 
opposite  to  Old  Brisach,  9  ra.  S.R.  t'olmar.  It  was 
built  in  1C90  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  fortified  by  Vauban. 
It  if  a  regular  octagon,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  works  constructed  by  that  celebrated  engineer. 
'ilie  streets  all  terminate  in  a  place  in  the  centre,  and  the 
houses  are  iX\  of  the  same  height.  It  is  of  no  importance 
except  as  a  fortification.  Hugo  says  he  passed  through  it 
In  1928,  and  that  two  of  its  gates  were  then  shut  up ;  that 
most  of  its  houses  were  deserted,  and  that  the  grass  grew 
In  the  streets.    (Hugo,  art.  Haut  Jlkm.) 

LLA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  leg. 
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Ravenna,  on  the  Laroone,  27  m.  S.W.  Ravenna. 
9,000.    It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  silk. 


Pop. 


BRISTOL,  a  city,  co.,  and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Froine, 
8  m.  N.W.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  former,  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  108  m.  W.  London. 
Lat.  51°  27'  6"  N.,  long.  2®  35*  28"  VV.  Pop-  of 
city  and  suburbs,  (inclusive  of  C]ii\on  and  the 
parish  of  Uedminster,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Avon, 
CO.  Somerset,)  in  1821,  95,758;  in  1831, 117,016  : 
but  certain  portions  of  tlie  suburbs  are  excluded 
from  the  limits  of  the  existing  pari.  bor.  as  fixed 
by  the  boundary  act,  the  pop.  of  which,  in 
1832,  was  104,338.  This  city  extends  over  6  or  7 
distinct  hills  and  their  intermediate  valleys,  amidst 
a  picturesque  and  fertile  district  In  the  older 
portion,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  modern 
city,  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood  and  planter, 
with  projecting  upper  stories  over  narrow  streets ; 
but  these  are  now  greatly  diminished;  in  other 
parts  the  streets  and  squares  are  spacious,  anil  the 
greater  number  of  the  houses  well  built  modern 
structures.  Those  of  Kingsdown,  St.  Michael's, 
and  Clifton  hills,  on  the  N'.  and  \V.,  rise  with 
their  terraces  and  gardens  each  above  the  other, 
like  an  amphitheatre:  ItedcliiTe,  on  the  S.,  has 
narrow  streets  and  densely  crowded  houses,  re- 
unibling  those  of  the  older  part  of  the  city : 
Jtedminster  is  mostly  occupied  by  small  modern 
tenements  for  the  working  classes  and  tan-yards. 
The  whole  city  is  well  '|)aved  and  sewered,  and  is 
lighted  with  coal  gas,  supplied  by  2  public  cum- 
paniei.    Thcr«  is  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
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conducted  by  pipes  to  several  public  condOMs 
and  public  pumps.    Inhere  are  25  churches  of 
the  established  worship,  among  which  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  ancient  Gothic;  others  are 
handsome  modern  structures.     Of  the  former 
may  be  noticed  the  cathedral  in  College  Green, 
of  the  age  of  Stephen,  and  anciently  part  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine^  St.  Mary's,  Red- 
cliife,  crowning  the  summit  of  that  hill ;  and 
St.  Stephen's,   with   its   once   richly  decorated 
tower.    The  dissenters  of  various  denominations 
have  36  places  of  worship,  and  form  a  very 
numerous  and  important  part  of  the  community. 
There  are  !2  endowed  charity  schools:  the  free 
grammar-school,   founded  in   1532,   which   has 
several  exhibitions,  and  two  fellowships,  each 
of  30/.  a  year,  in  St.  John's,    Oxford :   Eliza- 
beth's  Hospital,   founded  in  15H6,   whose   en. 
dowments  produce  above  4,000/.  a  year,   now 
managed  by  the  charity  trustees  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor;  the  lledclifTe  free  grammar, 
school,  founded  in  the  13th  of  Eliz. ;  Colston's,  in 
1708,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  educa- 
tion of  100  boys;  and  8  others.     In  the  whole, 
above  200  boys  and  40  girls  arc  wholly  main- 
tained,  educated,  and  apprenticed ;  90  boys  and 
88  girls  clothed  and  educated;    and  148  edu- 
cated only.     Besides  these,  there  are  (1839)  35 
other  schools,  supported  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially by  benefactions  and  public  subscriptions, 
in  which  upwards  of  3,(:eo  children  are  edu. 
cated,  and  upwards  of  10,000  receive  instruction 
in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  various  sects.     Of 
the  endowed  charitable  institutions,  the  principal 
are,  the  Trin.  Almshouse,  with  a  chapel  annexed; 
its  endowments  produce  700/.  a  year ;  it  main- 
tains 10  old  men,  and  36  women  :   Foster's  ditto, 
with  a  chapel,   has  530/.  a  year,   and    main- 
tains 14  old  people;  and  the  Temple  Hospital, 
founded  in  1613,  has  609/.  18*.  a  year,  and  main- 
toins  24  old  people:  the  Men-hants'  almshouses, 
founded  in  4th  Eliz.  for  31  old  sailors  and  their 
widows :  Colston's,  in  1696,  has  300/.  a  year,  and 
maintains  24  old  men  and  women :  Ridley's,  in 
1716,  has  l.'!5/.  a  year,  and  maintains  10  decayed 
single  persons:   lilanchard's,  in  1722,  has  95/. 
a  year,  and  maintains  5  aged  people :  there  are 
several  others  of  minor  importance.     Endowed 
charities,  to  the  amount  of  about  23,000/.  a  year, 
are  distributed  as  follows:— 6,000/.  lent  in  va- 
rious  sums  for  various  terms  without  interest,  t» 
tra»'  >:snon  ;  9,000/.  distributed  among  the  poor; 
1,(   '  -'    to  the   endowed  hospitals,  and  7,C00/. 
amoi:i,.  the  endowed  schools.     The  other  cha- 
ritable  institutions  are  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
established  in  1735;  it  is  capable  of  accoinmu- 
dating  200  patients,  and  has,  at  an  annual  avera;;e, 
1,600  m  and  5,0(X)  out  patients:  it  is  supported 
partly  by  its  own  funded  property,  and  partly  by 
subscriptions  and  donations  :  the  General  IIus- 
pital,  a  smalli.-i'  establishment  than  the  former, 
and  partly  on  a  self-support iiig  principle :  tli« 
Dispensary,  which  gives  medical  relief  to  about 
3,000  poor  annually  at  their  own  dwellings;  it 
has  2  stations.    There  are  also  an  asylum  (or  the 
blind,  another  for  oriihan  girls,  a  teniale  peni- 
tentiary, and  between  40  and  50  other  charitable 
societies,  which  distribute,  in  various  ways,  from 
1 2,000/.  to  1 5,000/.  annually,    'i'he  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are, —  the  (iuildhall,  an  old  structure 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  with  a  modern  front: 
the  Council  House,  built  in  1827 :  the  Gaol,  a 
large,  well- arranged  structure,  built  in  1H20: 
the  Bridewell,  rebuilt  after  the  riots  in  IH.'II: 
the   Exchange,   an    extensive    building  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  erected  by  the  corporation  in 
1743,  but  never  being  adopted  by  tbu  luerchanu 
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as  a  place  of  meeting,  the  interior  is  occupied 
as   a   com-marlcet,   and  its  baclc   forms  part 
of  the  spacious  quadrangle  in  which  the  ptin- 
cipal  raarlcet  is  held.    The  Commercial  Rooms, 
built  in  1811,  and  used  as  an  exctianee,  have  a 
handsome  dome,  an  Ionic  portico,  alar^e  hall, 
reading-room,  and  various  apartments  lor  the 
despatch  of  business.   The  Bristol  Institution,  a 
handsome  edifice,  opened  in  1823,  has  a  reading- 
room,  libranr,  theatre,  and  museum :  in  the  latter 
are  good  coUections  both  in  natural  history  and 
the  fine  arts ;  courses  of  lectures  are  given,  phi- 
losophical papers  read,  and  it  has  occasional  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings.   The  Mechanics'  Institute, 
built  in  1832,  has  a  lecture  and  a  reading-room. 
The  Bristol  Library  was  established  in  1772,  and 
has  an  extensive  collection  (about  30,000  vols. ) 
in  general  literature.     There  are  also  law  and 
meaical  libraries  ;  a  medical  school,  established 
in  1834,  in  which  complete  courses  of  lectures  are 
given :  the  certificates  of  its  professors  are  re- 
cognised at  Apothecaries'  Hall;  a  proprietary 
school,  called  the  Bristol  College,  established 
in  1830,  for  classical  and  scfentific  education ; 
and  an  academy  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Baptist  ministry,  to  which  an  extensive 
library  and  museum  arc  attached.     There  is  a 
handsome  edifice  of  the  Corinthian  order  in 
Princes  Street,  now  the  ofl3ce  of  the   Bristol 
General  iSteam  Navigation   Co.,  but  concerts, 
balls,  &c.,  are  sometimes  given  in  its  large  room : 
the  Victoria  public  rooms  are  now  (1839),  also,  in 
progress.   At  Cliflon  are  baths  and  pump-rooms ; 
and  connected  with  the  hot  wells,  is  a  handsome 
edifice  of  the  Tuscan  order. 

The  great  rise  of  tides  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  in  the  river,  enables  the  largest  class  of  ships 
to  come  up  to  the  town :  but  to  obviate  the  risks 
and  damage  to  which  they  were  formerly  ex]x>sed 
by  grounding  at  ebb  tide,  a  floatin^r  harbour, 
equivalent  to  adocic,  was  constructed  m  1804,  by 
changing  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  extends 
about  3  m.  from  the  dam  above  Bristol  Bridge 
to  the  entrance  lock  at  Rownham,  occupying 
the  old  bed  of  the  Avon  and  of  that  branch  of 
the  Frome  that  lies  between  the  quays  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Stephen.  The  present  extent 
of  quay  frontage  is  6,000  ft.,  but  the  limits  admit 
of  any  further  extension  that  an  increased  trade 
might  require.  The  act  authorising  the  formation 
of  the  harbour  (43  Geo.  3.  c.  140.)  enacts  that 
tiiurc  should  be  21  ft.  water  in  a  suflJcieiit  num- 
ber of  berths ;  but  the  mud  being  suffered  to 
accumulate  so  as  considerably  to  reduce  this 
depth,  occasioned  much  complaint.  This  defect 
has  now,  however,  been  in  a  great  degree 
obviated,  A  new  channel  was  formed  for 
the  river,  and  the  harbour  finished  in  1809, 
at  an  expense  of  about  700,000/.  There  are 
2  basins  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
vessels  entering  or  leaving;  one  at  Uownham, 
for  large  ships,  the  other  below  the  iron  bridge 
at  liedniinster,  for  coasters.  There  are  also  a 
floating  and  a  dry  dock,  founded  by  the  Merchant 
Venturers  in  1769 :  to  the  former  of  these  timber 
ships  are  compelled  to  resort,  if  they  do  not  dis- 
ch.trge  at  some  private  wharf:  further  down  the 
river  are  several  private  docks,  where  ship- build- 
ing, to  some  extent,  is  carried  on.  Vessels  fre- 
quently load  and  discharge  cargoes  in  Kingroad, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  means  of  lighters ; 
the  Great  Western  steum-snip  is  obliged  to  do 
this,  the  entrance  to  the  floating  harl)(>ur  not 
being  wide  enough  to  admit  her;  but  the  harbour 
(lues  arc  payable,  whether  ships  enter  it  or  not. 
The  tide  in  the  Avon  sets  with  great  rapidity, 
especially  between  the  liigli  precipitous  rucks  of 


Clifton  and  Leigh,  which  seem  rent  asunder 
to  admit  its  passage;  in  Kingroad,  its  rise  at 
springs  is  between  48  and  40  ft. ;  at  neaps  above 
23  ft ;  at  the  gates  of  the  floating  harbour  its 
rise  is  from  4  to  5  feet  less  than  at  Uie  tide  guase 
in  Kingroad.    The  bridges  whicii  connect  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  floating  harbour  and  rivers 
are,  —  Bristol  Bridge,  of  3  stoue  arches,  built  in 
1768 ;  it  connects  the  central  part  of  the  city 
with  Redclifife :  2  iron  bridges  each  with  a  sinele 
span  of  100  ft. ;  one  on  the  Bath  and  Wdls, 
the  other  on  the  Exeter  line  of  road :  a  swivel 
iron  bridge  f  to  admit  the  pass^e  of  ships),  con- 
necting St.  Augustine  and  Clifton  with  the  rest 
o(  the  city :  a  small  stone  bridge,  spanning  tlie 
Frome  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  navi« 
gable ;  and  a  suspension  bridge  now  in  progress, 
which  will  connect  Clifton  with  the  co.  o?  So- 
merset: this,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most 
picturesque  and  striking  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  and  probably  in  the  world ;  the  road- 
way will  be  850  fl.   m  length,   220  fit.  above 
high-water   mark,  with   precipitous  rocks  on 
both  sides.     The  Avon,  alwvc  Bristol  Bridge,  is 
navigable  for  barges  to  Bath,  whence  the  water 
communication  is  continued  by  the  Avon  and 
Kennet  canal.   The  Bristol  and  Gloucester  rail- 
way, intended  to  connect  the  2  cities,  now  extends 
to  Coalpit  Heath  (9  m.  of  line ) ;  it  has  3  termini 
at  Bristol,  and  several  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
monthly,  are  conveyed  thither  by  it.    The  Great 
Western  railway  (118  m.  of  line),  and  that  of  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  (76  m.),  will  shortly  etibct 
a  rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  metro- 
polis and  intermediate  towns  E.  of  the  city,  and 
with  tliose  of  Somerset  and  Devon  on  the  S.  W. 
The  Exchange  market,  and  that  of  St.  .lames,  are 
open  daily  for  general  provisions ;  the  chief  supply 
being  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays:  the  com  and 
leather  markets  arc  held  Tuesdays  and  Thursday!  ; 
the  hay-market,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ;  the  fell- 
mongers',  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  the  cattle- 
market,  Thursdays,  m  a  walled  area  of  4  acres« 
outside  the  city,  at  Temple  Meads,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Great  Western  and  Exeter  railways :  this 
market  fluctuates  considerably,  but  the  average 
weekly  suj^ly  is  estimated  at  500  head  of  cattle, 
3,000  sheep,  400  pigs,  80  horses.   A  great  market  is 
held  there  on  the  Thursday  precedmg  Christmas, 
when  the  show  is  usually  very  fine.    Two  annual 
fairs,  commencing  1st  March,  and  1st  Sept.,  and 
continuing  each  about  8  days,  and  formerly 
resorted  to  by  clothiers,  hosiers,  cutlers,  &c., 
from  all  parts  of  England,  having  greatly  fallen 
off,  were  abolished  in  1837 ;  but  fairs  for  cattle, 
horses,  leather,  &c.,  are  still  held  on  the  above 
days. 
Bristol  wan,  for  a  lengtht^ned  prriod,  second  only  to 


London  as  a  commercial  I'lnporlum  j  but  tlioiigh  iti  com- 
parative importance  has,  in  this  respect,  greatly  declined, 
It  continues  to  be  llic  seat  of  some  important  monufuc. 


tares  and  of  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  aoap,  glass  bottles, 
crown  and  flint  glass,  cliain  cables,  anchors,  steam-en- 
gines and  other  machinery,  rcHncd  sugar,  tolwcco,  earth- 
enware, floor-cloths,  brass  wire,  pins,  sheet  lead,  line, 
saltpetre,  tlu,  copper  and  brass  wares,  pipes,  hats,  drugs, 
colours, dyes,  starch,  bricks,  British  spii its,  malt  Itqnori; 
there  are  also  extensive  soila  works  and  recently  a  large 
cotton-mill  .Many  of  the  iron  foundries  are  on  a  large  scale, 
and  are  increasing  both  in  their  number  and  the  extent  of 
their  exports.  In  1N3H  there  were  made  at  tlie  va- 
rious soap  manufactories  H,()'^J,076  lbs.  hard  soap,  and 
263,467  lbs.  soft  do. ;  in  1H3H  there  were  consumed,  in  39 
public  breweries,  227,31.^  bushels  malt ;  and  by  7*>3  li- 
censed victuallers,  and  767  keepers  of  beer  shops,  to- 
gether, 3SH,gi.'i  bushels.  The  establishments  for  glass,'- 
sugar,  brass,  floor-cloths,  and  eartlicnware,  are  also  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  post-oWice  revenue  In  IH87  was 
;|A.7I  I/.  There  is  a  savingn'  bank,  estahlishcd  in  1813,  and 
six  other  l)aukiuK  establishments,  Tlie  deposit*  in  the 
former,  on  the  2Utli  of  Nov.  183)),  amounted  to  2tHi,381/  ,of 
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which  S83,I8V.  woreer  '^ributed  by  7,43Sdapoittortf,  and 
the  rest  by  friendly  ana  .uaritable  locletiei.  Bristol  early 
poiMiied,  and  continues  to  enjoy,  a  large  shareof  the  trade 
with  the  West  Indies ;  and  among  her  foreign  imports  the 
most  important  are  those  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coiKe, 
tea,  and  cocoa ;  the  next  most  important  are  those  of  to> 
baeco,  timber,  wine,  brandy,  tallow,  A-uits,wool,  hemp,  dye, 
ituA,  oils,  saltpetre,  hides,  &c.  The  exports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  the  produce  of  the  various  manufactures  of  the 
city,  with  salt,  coals,  and  culm,  in  part  the  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods. 
In  1837  the  declared  value  of  exports  amounted  to 
259,687/.  U.  6d.,  and  386  ships,  of  76,957  tons  burden,  en- 
tared  Inwards  from  foreign  parts,  and  204  ships,  of  49,223 
tons,  cleared  outwards :  the  customs  duties  during  the 
same  year  were  1,153,109/.  I3i.  Cd.  Bristol  carries  on  an 
extensive  and  growing  trade  with  Ireland,  from  which 
the  Imports  corn,  butter,  bacon,  potatoes,  cattle,  horses, 
•heep,  pigs,  salmon,  &c. :  she  sends  in  return  tea,  raw 
and  reiined  sugar,  cheese,  wrought  iron,  tin  plates,  cop- 
per, glass,  woollen,  and  leather.  In  1837  there  arrived 
Rom  Ireland  632  vessels,  of  95,694  tons,  and  cleared  for  it 
340  vessels,  of  74,578  tons.  The  imports,  coastwise,  con- 
sist mostly  of  iron,  tin,  coat,  salt,  agricultural  produce, 
and  foreign  produce,  brought  from  other  ports  under 
bond.  The  exports  are  chiefly  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce (especially  groceries,  spirits^  and  wines),  and  the 
Tarious  manufactures  of  the  city.  There  belonged  to  the 
port,  in  1836,  271  sailing  vessels,  of  39,650  tons,  and  17 
Iteamers,  of  1,810  tons.  A  communication  by  steam  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  to  Ireland  was  estab- 
lished in  1826,  and  has  led  to  a  great  increase  of  the  trade 
with  that  part  of  the  empire.  Bristol  has  also  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  port  in  the  empire  to  establish  a 
rMular  communication  by  steam  with  the  United  States. 
The  first  voyage  by  the  Great  Western  steam-ship  was 
fierformed  in  18d8. 

The  pari,  and  munlcip.  limits  of  Bristol  coincide,  and 
had,  as  already  stated,  a  nop.,  in  1831,  of  104,338; 
and  at  present,  1839,  probahlv  of  116,000.  It  is  divided 
Into  12  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  16  aid.,  and  48 
councillors.  Previously  to  the  Municipial  Reform  Act, 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  mayor,  12  aid.,  and 
W  common  councillors,  the  recorder  being  senior  alder- 
man :  they  were  a  self-elected  body,  and  filled  up  their 
vacancies  from  the  freemen,  of  wnom  there  were  3,109 
registered.  The  governing  charter  was  granted  in  the 
8th  of  Anne ;  the  earliest  in  the  9th  of  Hen.  1 1.  A  court 
of  sessions,  or  goal  delivery,  (except  for  capital  cases,  now 
tried  at  Gloucester, )  is  held  quarterly  by  the  recorder.  The 
tolxey,  or  sheriff's  courts,  for  all  kinds  of  actions  in  cases 
under  40f.  A  court  of  conscience,  established  by  act  I  Wm. 
3.,  for  debts  under  40s.,  has  from  ISOto  200  causes  weekly. 
There  is  also  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  not  above  IS/., 
established  by  act  45  Geo.  3.,  consisting  of  the  common 
council  and  other  commissioners,  with  an  assessor,  which 
has  on  an  average  from  30  to  25  cases  weekly ;  and  a  court 
of  assise  for  niti  prhu  cases,  held  the  week  alter  the  So- 
merset assises,  by  the  senior  judge  on  the  western  circuit. 
The  number  of  prisoners  tried  at  the  criminal  courts  in 
1837  was  215,  of  whom  88  were  acquitted  and  I  executed. 
A  police  force,  upwards  of  200  strong,  on  the  plan  of  the 
metropolitan  police,  has  been  established  under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act. 

The  countv  jurisdiction,  by  water,  extends  over  the 
Avon,  from  i  m.  above  the  city  ;  and  sea.ward,  to  the 
iteep  and  flat  Holmes,  and  to  the  high-water-mark, 
on  tne  English  side  of  the  Severn,  from  Aust's  Passage 
to  Clevedon.  The  charters  of  Hen.  VI.  and  F.dw.  IV. 
granted  the  corporation  an  admiralty  jurisdiction ;  but 
this  has  been  lost  tlirough  desuetude.  Tliey  arc  conserv- 
ators of  the  port  and  harliour ;  and  by  an  act  of  47 
Geo.  III.,  have  the  power  of  licensliiv;  pilots,  who  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  piloting  all  vessels  passing  up 
or  down  to  the  E.  of  I.uniiy  Island,  except  Irish  and 
coasting  traders :  the  ports  of  KristuI,  Newport,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  Ilfracomlie,  and  Rridgewater  are  comprised 
within  this  jurisiliction.  There  are  34  licensed  or  branch 
pilots,  one  of  whom  cruiz-'S  from  llfraconibc,  the  rest  from 
rill,  n"ar  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  A  board  of  com- 
missiont- rs,  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  has  tho  exclu- 
sive ))ower  of  (laving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  the  town ; 
they  levy  an- annual  iwsetsinrnt  on  the  inhab.  for  these 
puriKises,  varying  from  11,000/.  to  12,000/.  Tho  cor- 
poration revenues  are  dcriv<>d  from  town  and  market 
dues  and  rents  of  houses  and  lands  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood ;  the  annual  average  was  estimated,  in 
1835,  at  18,773/. ;  their  debt,  at  that  time,  amounted  to 
86,204/. ;  but  it  has  lieen  since  )iaid  off  by  tho  sale  of 
lands,  &c.  The  Merchant  Venturers  are  another  Incor- 
porateil  body,  whose  governing  charter  dates  In  1st  of 
Chas.  I. :  they  hold,  under  the  former,  a  beneficial  lease 
of  the  wharfage  and  other  harbour  dues,  but  have  long 
ceased  to  be  a  trading  company.  The  Dock  Company  are 
also  incorporatiHl,  by  an  act  ul'^43  Geo.  III. :  their  aflhirs 
urn  managed  by  37  dircctori,  0  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  munldpu  corpor.  from  their  own  body ;  9  by  the 
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of  at  least  10  shares,  and  chosen  by  the  sharcnoldars. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  Instituted  in  1823, "  for 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  Interests  of  Bristol ; "  It  is  supported  by 
annual  subscriptions,  and  governed  by  directors,  elected 
annually,  who-publish  reports  of  their  proceedings:  they 
are  not  an  incorporated  body,  but  have  exerted  a  great 
and  beneficial  influence  in  the  commercial  arrangements 
and  reforms  of  the  town  and  port  since  their  establish- 
ment. The  management  of  the  poor,  within  the  old 
limits  of  the  city,  was  vested  In  a  corporate  body  by  an 
act  7  &  8  W.  3.  c.  32.,  and  subsequent  acts  liave  been 

fiasscd  regulating  their  number  and  powers.  The  guard- 
ans  consist  of  the  mayor  and  12  members  elected  an- 
nually by  the  town  council  out  of  their  tiwn  body,  the 
senior  churchwardens  of  the  different  parishes,  the 
senior  overseer  of  the  castle  precincts,  and  48  other 
Inhabitants.  The  amount  of  poor-rates  levied  In  the 
united  parishes  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  I83G, 
was  27,09.')/.  18j.  :  the  average  of  20  years,  eAdfugwith 
1832,  was  23,8.')0/.  Clifton  fonns  the  centre  of  a  union, 
under  tlic  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ;  in  the  parishes  of 
that  union,  which  are  also  within  the  present  limits  of 
Bristol,  the  average  amount  of  poor-rates  fur  three  years, 
ending  1835,  was  in  all  10,788/. :  they  are  represented  by 
15  guardians.  Bedmmster  is  the  centre  of  another  union ; 
its  own  average  rates  for  the  same  period  were  4,734/. :  it 
is  represented  by  6  guardians.  The  rack  rental  of  Bristol, 
according  to  a  survey  In  1838,  amounts  to  373,361/. ;  the 
number  of  rated  properties  being  19,920 ;  of  these,  10,420, 
valued  at  212,404/.,  are  within  the  ancient  limits. 

Bristol  has  sent  two  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  1243; 
previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
In  tho  freeholders  and  freemen  only.  No.  of  registered 
electors  in  l8:<7-38,  9,8.56.  Jiristol  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  1541.  It  is  now.  In  conformity  to  the  act 
6  &  7  W.  4.  c.  77.,  united  with  Gloucester,  in  a  see  com. 
prising  the  city  of  Bristol,  the  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and 
Malmsbury,  In  Wilts,  and  the  previous  diocese  of  Glou- 
cester :  Bristol  being  constituted  a  deanery,  which,  alter- 
nately with  that  of  Gloucester,  is  to  elect  the  future 
bishdps. 

The  Bristol  hot  well,  under  the  Clifton  rocks,  is  a  place 
of  much  resort  for  Invalids,  its  waters  being  considered 
efficacious  in  consumptive  cases.  The  temp,  of  this 
saline  spring,  when  fresh  from  the  pump,  4s  74°  Fahr., 
and  it  then  evolves  free  carbonic  acid  :  in  each  pint  of  the 
water  (according  to  Dr.  Carrick)  there  are  3-5  grs.  carb, 
of  lime,  1-5  sulpli.  of  soda,  l'5  do.  of  lime,  '5  muriate  of 
soda,  1  do.  of  magnesia  ;  total,  0  grs.  It  issues  from  the 
cliff,  between  the  high  and  low- water-mark  ;  the  hot-well 
house  is  finely  situated  beside  the  Avon  ;  a  carriage  road 
winds  from  it,  behind  the  rocks,  to  Clifton  Down ;  a 
shorter  footpath  at  the  back  also  leads  to  that  village, 
which  i<  the  fashionable  part  of  Bristol :  the  scenery,  by 
either  line.  Is  singularly  interesting.  The  acclivities  are 
occupied  by  handsome  editices  in  squares,  terraces, 
crescents,  &c.,  forming  fine  promenades  ;  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  these  ranges  is  York  Crescent.  Near  the  water 
is  a  good  hotel,  whence  the  Irish  steam-packets  start  re- 
gularly ;  and  on  the  cliff  a  splendia  one,  where  concerts 
and  asspmblies  are  held  duvlng  the  season.  Another 
spring  higher  up  the  cliff,  but  pro'y.ibly  from  the  same 
source,  has  within  a  recent  pcr<n''  had  b.iths  and  a  pump- 
room  attached  to  it.  'Hie  geological  features  of  the  place 
may  be  thus  briefly  described :  —  If  the  entire  area  be  di- 
vided N  and  S.  into  three  imenual  portions,  that  on  the 
B.  will  fall  within  the  limits  of  a  coal  formation,  which 
extends  N.  and  S.  of  the  city,  but  chiefly  to  the  N.,  about 
30  m. :  its  beds  are  thin,  as  compared  witli  those  of  other 
coal-fields.  The  central  or  largest  portion  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  new  red  sand,  in  which  saurian  remains 
occur  ;  the  western  part  is  chiefly  mountain  lime.  Some 
of  the  summits  in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  of  the  city  are 
2.50  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  Avon.  In  tho  rocks  of  Clif- 
ton, and  the  opposite  ones  of  St.  Vincent,  quarts  crystals 
of  great  purity  occur,  known  as  Bristol  diamonds.  Tlicre 
am  ri'mains  of  three  Koinan  encampments  at  Clifton, 
Rownham,  and  Abliots-Lelgh. 

The  decline  in  the  comparative  Importance  of  Bristol, 
as  a  trading  emporium,  has  bi!cn  chiefly  manifested  by 
contrasting  its  pnigri'ss  with  that  of  Liverpool.  Tho  aver, 
age  customs  duties  of  Bristol  for  tho  seven  years  ending 
with  1757  amounted  to  I55.|K<)/.  •  those  of  Liverpool,  for 
the  same  period,  to  5I,I3U/.  In  1784,  the  customs  of 
Bristol  wore  :<3I,90'J/.,  a  great  increase;  but  those  uf 
Liverpool  had  advanced,  in  the  same  year,  to  648,084/; 
Uneof  the  chief  causes  that  have  been  commonly  assigned 
for  tills  relative  slowness  of  progress,  is  the  excess  of  local 
taxation  ;  the  town  and  harbour  dues  having  bi>en  much 
heavier  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  larger  ports.  The 
inunic.  report  of  I8:i.'i  gives  the  proportion  of  local  taxa- 
tion charged  on  23  principal  articles,  imported  in  1831,  in 
Bristol  and  three  other  ports  ;  as  — Bristol,  I/. ;  London, 
10s.  4d. ;  Liverpool,  1  Is.  5<f. ;  Hull,  It.  3d. ;  Gloucei. 
ter,  61.  id.     Since  1831,  however,  the  rates  have  bcco 
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rnnsldenttdy  reduced,  and  the  uayor'i  duet  wholly  abo- 
lished. 

But  notwithstanding  this  greater  weight  of  local  taxa- 
tion must  hare  operated  seriously  to  the  injury  of  Bristol, 
too  much  itrett  nas  been  laid  upon  It  in  aceonnting  for 
the  flower  progrett  of  the  trade  of  the  port.  The  real 
cause  of  the  rapid  tUe  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other 
sea-port.townt,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  lownest  of  their 

Sort  charges,  or  In  any  peculiar  advantages  they  indivi. 
ually  enjoy,  but  in  their  having  become  the  ports  of  the 
great  manufacturing  dUtricti .  The  extraordinary  growth 
of  Liverpool  is  a  consequence  of  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  *Her  rise 
has  been  dependent  upon,  and  consequent  to^  the  rise  of 
Manchester,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  tec.     ' 

According  to  Camden  {Gib$on'i  ed.  qf  lie  Brit.  1 74.), 
Bristol  flrst  rose  into  notice  towards  the  clutii  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty.  The  most  common  mode  of  spelling  the  name, 
till  the  13th  century,  wai  Bricstowe  ;  but  in  the  eldest, 
and  in  all  the  subsequent  charters,  it  is  spelt  Bristoll'. 
Its  castle  waa  built  by  tbe  Earl  of  Gloucester,  brother  to 
the  Kmpress  Matilda.  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses 
the  town  was  comparatively  undisturbed  and  flourishing ; 
but  in  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  centurv  it  suffered  most 
severely:  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  It  was  garri- 
soned by  the  parliamentary  forces  ;  subsequently.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  king's  forces,  and  surrendered  to  Prince 
Rupert :  the  following  year  (during  which  it  suffered  under 
the  united  evilsof  pestllenccand  war)  itwas again  stormed, 
and  retaken  by  Cromwell,  who  subsequently  demolished 
Its  castle.  The  earliest  notice,  with  reference  to  the  trade 
of  Bristol,  occurs  in  the  Anglia  Sacra  (il.  228.);  it  is 
tiiere  noticed  as  having  a  mart  for  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
brought  from  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  also,  as 
having  much  intercourse  with  Ireland.  In  1247  a  great 
improvement  in  its  port  was  effected,  by  cutting  a  new 
channel  for  the  river,  and  forming  a  double  line  of  quay 
between  Bristol  and  Redcliffe :  a  bridge,  on  the  site  of 
the  present,  was  built  at  the  same  period.  Thence  to  the 
16tli  century,  itt  manufactories  supplied  a  large  portion 
of  the  kingdom  with  woollen  goods,  soap,  and  glass :  in 
the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  it  was  made  a  staple  of  wool ; 
and  it  then  traded  extensively  with  Ireland,  France,  and 
Russia.  In  the  Itinerary  of  Botoner  are  details  of  its 
trade  and  shipping  in  the  15th  century,  which  prove 
its  extended  commerce  and  great  enterprise  at  that 
period.  In  1578  Frobisher  returned  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  And  a  N.VT.  passage :  at  the  close  of 
the  century  Hen.  VII.  granted  charters  to  John  Cabot 
and  his  two  sons,  which  resulted  shortly  alter  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Newfoundland,  anda  large  part  of  the  American 
continent :  in  1609  Newfoundland  was  first  colonised  by 
Bristol.  In  October,  1831,  a  most  disgraceful  riot  oc- 
curred here ;  which,  owing  to  a  want  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  was  allowed 
to  attain  a  most  alarming  height.  The  mansion-house, 
episcopal  palace,  and  several  private  houses  were  burnt 
down  ,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Among  the  distinguished  Individuals  that  Bristol  has 
produced  are  —  William  of  Worcester,  the  topographer  ; 
Wm.  Cannynge,  the  most  eminent  merchant  of  hi>  day ; 
Sebastian  Cabot,  bom  at  Bristol,  of  Genoese  parents, 
discovered  Newfoundland  in  1499 ;  Edw.  Colston ;  Sir 
Wm.  Draper ;  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet,  whose  uncle 
was  sexton  of  Redcliffe  church,  where  the  Rowley  MSS. 
were  alleKed  to  have  been  discovered ;  Robt.  Southcy, 
Em.  ;  and  Bayley,  the  sculptor.  (Dr.  Seyer't  Hut.  of 
Bruliil,  and  the  Itoyal  Charters  of  do.  ;  Municip.  Com- 
misuonert'  Report  in  1835 ;  Ann.  Beporl*  (tf  the  Cham- 
ber qf  Commerce  ;  Eighth  Report  qfthe  Charily  Commii- 
lioneri,  l^c,  and  Private  Information.) 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  (THE),  one  of  the 
most  civilised,  powerful,  and  important  states  that 
have  ever  existed^  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  smaller 
islands  contiguous  to  them,  and  their  depen- 
aoncies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain,  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  richest  and 
mos'.  populous  of  the  British  Islands,  includes 
what  were  formerly  the  independent  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  the  former  occupying 
its  S.,  most  extensive  and  fertile,  and  the  latter 
its  N.  and  most  barren  portion.  These  two 
kingdoms,  having  been  united,  form  with  that  of 
Ireland  what  is  called  the  United  A'iitgdom  of  Great 
llritain  and  Ireland,  which  constitutes  not  only 
the  nucleus  and  centre,  but  the  main  body  and 
scat  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  empire. 

The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
situated  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  olF  the  W. 
shores  of  contiueutttl  Europe,  opiwsita  to  the 
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N.  parts  of  France,  tike  Low  Countries,  D«h- 
marK,  and  the  S.  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
between  50*>  and  69°  N.  lat.,  and  2°  E.  and  ii" 
W.  long.  Great  Britain,  which,  from  its  superior 
magnitude  and  importance,  gives  name  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  empire,  is  not  only  tho 
largest  of  the  EuropcHn  islands,  but  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  lies  to  the  E.  of  Ire- 
land, and  approaches  at  its  S.E.  extremity  at 
Dover  to  within  21  m.  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
France.  But  as  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
stretches  N.  N.W.  from  Dover  to  Duncansby 
Head,  the  extreme  N.  E.  point  of  the  island, 
while  the  bpposite  shore  or  the  Continent  re- 
cedes in  a  N.  £>  direction,  the  intervening  space, 
called  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  is  of 
very  considerable  dimensions.  To  the  S,  of  the 
British  Islands  we  have  St.  George's  or  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  W.  and  N.  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Great  Britain  is  very  irregularly  shaped,  being 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulphs  and  arms 
of  the  sea,  but  on  the  whole  it  approaches  to  the 
figure  of  a  wedge,  being  narrowest  at  its  N.  and 
broadest  at  its  S.  extremity.  The  longest  line 
not  intersected  by  any  considerable  arm  of  the 
sea  that  can  be  drawn  in  Great  Britain,  extends 
from  Kye  in  Sussex  (lat.  50°  57'  1"  N.,  long. 
0°  44'  E.,  to  Cape  Wrath  in  Sutherland  (lat. 
58°  36'  N.,  long.  4°  56'  \V. ),  a  distance  of  about 
580  m. ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  I^and's 
End  (lat.  50°  4'  8"  N.,  long.  50  41'  31"  W. )  to  a 
point  near  Lowestoffe,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
(lat.  52°  28'  30"  N.,  long.  1°  46'  E.),  is  about 
367  m.  But,  owing  to  the  indentations  already 
referred  to,  its  breadth  in  some  places  is  much 
less,  being  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  under  40,  and  between  the  Moray  Frith 
and  the  Minch  under  30,  m.  from  shore  to  shore. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  83,828  sq.  m.,  of  which 
England  contains  57,81 2,  and  Scotland  (exclusive 
of  its  dependent  islands)  264OI6  sq.  m.  The  area 
of  the  Scottish  islands  is  estimated  at  4,224  sq.  m.; 
but  this  is  only  a  rude  guess. 

Ireland  lies  to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  51°  25'  and  55°  23'  N,  lat., 
and  of  6°  and  1 1°  W.  long.  Its  figure  is  rhom- 
boidal  i  and  though  it  has  many  noble  bays  and 
harbours,  it  is  less  indented  by  gulphs  and  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  is  decidedly  more  compact  than 
Great  Britain.  It  is  every  where  surrounded 
by  the  Atlantic,  except  on  its  E.  shores,  which 
are  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Chan- 
nel. From  St.  David's  Head  in  Wales  to  Carn- 
sore  Point,  the  distance  across  is  about  47  m. ; 
from  Port  Patrick  in  the  Hhynns  of  Galloway  to 
Donaghadee,  the  distance  is  22  m.,  but  from  the 
Mull  of  Cantire  to  'J  or  Point  in  Ireland,  the  dis- 
tance is  only  13^  m.  The  longest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  in  Ireland,  in  about  the  same  meridian, 
extends  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale  in  Cork 
to  the  Bloody  Farland  Point  in  Donegal,  a 
distance  of  about  237  m. :  the  longest  line  that 
can  be  drawn  crosswise  in  Ireland,  in  nearly  the 
same  parallel  of  lat.,  extends  from  Emlagh 
Rash,  on  the  coast  of  Mayo,  to  Quintin  Point,  at 
the  mouth  of  Lough  Strangford,  on  the  codst  of 
Down,  being  about  182  m. ;  but  in  otiier  places 
the  breadth  is  a  good  deal  less.  So  conveniently 
is  Ireland  situated  in  respect  of  water  com- 
munication, thiit  there  is  no  part  more  than  50 
or  55  ni.  distant  from  the  sea,  or  from  one  of  its 
arms.  The  area  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  31,874 
sq.  m. 

As  separate  articles  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  description  of  England,  Scotland,  and  ire> 
tig 
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land,  and  their  dependcndles,  it  i*  only  intended 
in  tliis  article  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  tliose  par- 
ticulars that  have  reference  to  the  empire  as  a 
whole,  and  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
placed  under  the  description  of  any  one  of  its 
separate  heads. 

Natural  advantages  of  the  United  Kingdom.  — 
Perhaps  no  country  ever  existed  more  favour> 
ably  situated,  or  placed  under  more  advantageous 
physical  circumstances,  than  the  United  King, 
dnm.  It  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  mighty  empire;  and  to  support,  in- 
dependent of  any  extrinsic  resources,  a  very 
large  population,  and,  consequently,  possesses 
that  native  and  inherent  power  that  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  first  of  political  blessings  —  na- 
tional independence.  Its  insular  situation  is 
also  of  immense  advantage ;  it  gives  us  a  well- 
defended  frontier,  on  which  there  can  be  no 
encroachment,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute ;  and  while  it  renders  us  comparatively 
secure  from  hostile  attacks,  it  affbrds  unequalled 
facilities  for  commerce ;  ever^  part  of  our  fron- 
tier being,  as  it  were,  a  termmus  to  the  "  great 
highway  of  nations. "  The  surface  of  the  cou  ntry 
is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
mountains  and  plains  ;  and  while  the  soil  is  not 
so  very  fertile  as  to  yield  crops  with  little  labour, 
and  so  to  encourage  sloth  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator,  it  is  in  general  sufllciently  productive, 
and  yields  abundant  returns  to  the  laborious  and 
skilful  husbandman.  It  has  been  well  observed 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  thing  is  equally 
true  of  Ireland,  that  "  it  is  not  fertile  enough 
to  make  men  indolent,  nor  barren  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  deny  grateful,  if  not  ample,  returns  to 
the  industrious  cultivator.  In  a  word,  it  enjoys 
the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  bar- 
renness, or  (to  speak  more  properly)  between 
easy  and  difficult  culture;  inclining  rather  to 
the  side  of  difficulty,  and  affording  opportunity 
sufficient  for  industry  and  improvements;  which 
is  just  the  circumstance  a  person  would  wish  for 
who  truly  understands  the  good  of  his  country. 
Ilich  soils  infuse  ease  and  indolence  into  the 
inhabitants ;  but  soils  that  require  laborious  cul- 
tivation stimulate  industry  and  invention,  and 
impress  on  the  population  a  hardy  enterprising 
character."  {Harte's  Essays,  p.  188.) 

All  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  Cerealia, 
as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  succeed  quite  as  well 
in  the  British  Islands  as  in  any  other  country. 
Potatoes,  too,  and  a  vast  variety  of  useful  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  are  raised  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of 
tlie  soil  and  climate,  no  country  con  compare 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  luxuriance  of 
its  verdure,  and  the  richness  of  its  pastures. 
And  in  consequence  principally  of  this  circum- 
stance, but  partly,  also,  of  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  selection  or  the  most  improved  stock,  our 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  useful  animals, 
are  all  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  finest  breeds 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  British  Islands  have  also  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  respect  of  climate.  If  we  desiderate 
the  clear  skies  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
we  also  want  the  long-continued  droughts  and 
exhausting  heats  to  which  tliey  are  subject. 
Though  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  we  are  ex- 
empted from  all  violent  extremes  of  boat  and 
cold.  The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  climittc  of  Cireut  Britain  has  been  consider- 
ably inodilied  since  17.10;  and  that  our  winters 
have  become  milder,  and  our  summers  less  dry 
and  warm  than  formerly.  In  most  seasons,  in- 
deed|  the  winter  can  liurdly  be  said  to  commence 
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till  after  Christmas ;  and  in  some  years  there  ii 
little  if  any  frost.  The  great  defects  in  our  cli- 
mate are  the  prevalence  of  cold  blighting  £. 
winds  in  April  and  May;  and  not  unrrequently, 
of  rainy  weather  in  August  and  September.  It 
is  but  rarely  that  our  crops  suffer  flrom  excess  of 
drought;  but  they  occasionally  suflbr  from  back- 
ward summers,  and  autumnal  rains.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  climate  of  the  British  islands 
is,  notwithstanding  its  defects,  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  in  Europe.  It  requires, 
indeed,  the  most  anxious  and  watchful  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  husbandman ;  but,  instead  of 
being  a  drawback,  that  is  an  advantage.  There  is 
also  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Charles  II.,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple:—"  He  thought 
that  was  the  best  climate  where  he  could  be 
abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least 
without  trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  most 
days  of  the  year,  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day ; 
and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  P^neland, 
more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe."' 

Among  the  other  physical  circumstances  that 
have  promoted,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  may  be 
specified  the  number  and  excellence  of  our 
harbours,  affording  asylums  for  the  ships,  and 
depots  for  the  goods  of  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries; and  the  number  of  our  rivers,  their  depth, 
and  the  facilities  they  afford  to  internal  commu- 
nication. The  last-mentioned  circumstance  is 
peculiarly  worthy  of  remark :  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  being  islands,  with  no  part  very  remote 
from  the  sea,  it  might  be  supposed  that  their 
rivers  would  be  of  comparatively  small  magni- 
tude, and  of  but  little  use  in  navigation.  But 
the  fact  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse. 
The  Thames,  Trent,  and  Severn,  in  England, 
and  the  Shannon,  in  Ireland,  are  all  navigable 
to  a  very  great  distance.  The  first,  notwith- 
standing its  limited  length  and  volume  of 
water,  ranks,  as  a  navigable  channel,  among  the 
first  rivers  of  Europe ;  its  embouchure  is  unen- 
cumbered by  any  bar,  and  it  is  navigated  from 
the  sea  to  London  Bridge,  a  distance  of  45  m., 
by  the  very  largest  ships,  and  to  a  much  greater 
distance  by  barges.  The  Severn,  Trent,  and 
Shannon  have  been  rendered  navigable  for 
barges  and  steam-boats  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  course ;  the  latter,  which  flows  through  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  almost  to  its  very  source! 
The  means  afforded  by  the  rivers  for  facilitating 
internal  communication,  have  been  vastly  ex- 
tended by  the  construction  of  canals ;  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Holland,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a  greater  extent  of  artificial  navi- 
gation than  any  other  country. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
merely  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
but  superior.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  boast  of 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  we  possess  what 
are  really  more  important  and  valuable.  Iron, 
the  most  usef\il  of  all  t^^e  metals,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  of  an  excecdinglv  good 
quality,  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  ()ur  tin 
mines  arc  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe ; 
and  we  have  also  very  productive  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  manganese,  &c.  Our  salt  spring  and 
beds  of  fossil  salt  are  alone  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  the  whole  world.  But  coal  is  by  far 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  our  minerai 
treasures.  It  is  hardly,  indeed,  jKJSsiblc  to 
overrate  the  advantages  Great  Britain  derivM 
from  her  vast,  and,  to  all  practical  purposes,  in- 
exiiaiistible  beds  of  coal.  In  this  climate,  fiivl 
ranks  among  the  principal  necessaries  of  life; 
and  it  is  to  our  coai  mines  that  wc  owe  abundant 
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«nd  cheap  suppliesof  «>  indiipenaable  an  article. 
Had  the;  not  existed,  wood  must  have  been  used 
as  fuel ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  at- 
tention to  the  growtn  of  timber  could  have  fur- 
nished a  supply  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
population  of  Great  Britain,  even  though  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  raising  of  trees.  But,  however 
great  and  signal,  this  is  not  the  onlv  advantage 
we  derive  m>m  our  coal  mines :  they  are  the 
principal  source  and  foundation  of  our  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity.  Since  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  coal  has  become 
of  the  highest  importance  as  a  moving  por/er ; 
and  no  nation,  however  favourably  situated  in 
other  respects,  not  plentifullv  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  are,  in 
most  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  To 
what  is  the  aiitonishing  increase  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  &c., 
and  the  comparatively  stationary  or  declming 
state  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and 
other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  as- 
cribed ?  It  cannot  be  pretended,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are 
naturally  more  ingenious,  enterprising,  or  in- 
dustrious than  those  of  the  latter.  The  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  north,  and 
its  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  in  the 
south,  is  tlie  real  cause  of  this  strilcing  discre- 
pancy. The  citizens  of  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
&c.  are  able,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
to  put  the  most  powerful  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  and  to  produce  results  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  have  not  the 
same  command  over  coal,  or,  as  it  has  been  hap- 

Eily  defined,  hoarded  labour.  Our  coal  mines 
avc  been  sometimes  called  the  Black  Indies ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  conferred  on  us 
a  thousand  times  more  real  advantage  than 
we  derive  from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  or  than  we  should  have  reaped  fr  jm  the 
dominion  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  supply 
our  manufacturers  and  artisans  with  a  power  of 
unbounded  energy  and  easy  of  control,  and  en- 
able them  to  overcome  difficulties  insurmount- 
able by  those  to  whom  nature  has  been  less 
liberal  of  her  choicest  gifts. 

Estimate  of  the  Mineral  Produce  of  Great  Britain,  on  an 
Average  of  Years  and  Prices, 

Quanllty.  Value. 

Silver       -  I(),000  lbs.  troy    -     :£30,000 

Copper      -  13,000  tons  -     1,300,000 

Tin  -  5,,W0  -      .       fl!Ht,000 

Lead         -         46,000  -       950,000 

Iron  -     1,150,000  -      -    7,600,000 

Coal  -  25,000,000  -  10,000,000 

Salt,  alum,  and  other  minor  pro-  >  .  qqq  q^q 
duce  more  titan  '  -  -  j     *     * 

Total  value  probably  exceeds  -  .g  20,500,000 

Races  of  People.  —  At  the  earliest  .period  to 
which  history  ascends,  the  British  islands  were 
occupied  by  Celts  or  Gael,  who,  it  is  probable, 
iiad  passed  over  into  Britain  from  the  contigu- 
ous coasts  of  France,  and  from  Britain  into 
Ireland.  To  the  Celtic  population  of  Britain 
succeeded  the  Gothia  At  a  period  long  preced- 
ing the  Christian  aira,  the  Goths  or  Scythians, 
advancing  from  the  east,  had  occupied  a  large 
iiortion  of  the  N.  and  N.W.  parts  of  £urope. 
The  Low  Countries  and  the  N.  provinces  of 
France  were  in  the  age  of  Caesar  peopled  by 
Goths,  who  had  acquired  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  lielgtv ;  and  it  appears  from  Ctesar, 
that  long  previously  to  his  invasion  of  Britain, 
culuniesot  Helgians  had  pas^fd  over.nto  it,  ami 
then  occu])ii-d  "its  maritimv  and  most  ft-rtlle 
portions.  {De  Hello  Catlico,  lib.  \.  Uii.)     The 
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Romans,  though  they  subdued  Great  Britain, 
did  not  settle  in  great  numbers  in  it ;  and  the 
Belgae,  by  whom  U  had  been  colonised  at  the 
epoch  of  their  invasion,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  progenitors  of  the  English  nation ;  for, 
though  the  various  Gothic  tribes  who  passed  over 
into  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
were  sufficiently  powerful  to  subdue  it,  and  one 
of  them  (the  Angles)  succeeded  in  giving  its 
name  to  the  greater  portion  of  Britain,  thev 
were  far  too  few  in  number  to  have  occupied  it 
fully,  or  given  it  a  new  language,  had  their  own 
differed  materially  from  that  previously  in  use. 
{Pinkerton's  Geog.,  art.  Eneland,  and  YAaDissert. 
on  the  Goths,  passim.)  But  the  ancient  and  the 
more  recent  Saxon  and  Belgian  colonists  being 
essentially  the  same  people,  readily  amalgamated. 
The  invaders  having  expelled  the  original  or 
Celtic  inhabitants  from  the  lower  and  more 
fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  remote  parts 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  facilities  which 
these  countries  afforded  for  resisting  and  eluding 
an  invading  force,  prevented  them  being  overrun 
by  the  Goths.  They  were  never  even  fully  sub- 
dued by  the  Roman  legions ;  and  at  this  moment 
we  And  them  a  distinct  race,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  their  remote  ancestors. 

Thd!  temporary  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Danes,  and  its  subsequent  subjugation  by  the 
Normans,  however  important  in  other  respects, 
made  no  sensible  change  in  the  stock  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Normans,  though  long  settled 
in  France,  where  they  had  acquired  the  use  of 
the  French  language,  originally  emigrated  from 
Norway  ;  and  belonged,  as  .well  as  the  Danes,  to 
the  Gothic  family.  Except,  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  we  may  suppose  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  inhabi- 
tants to  have  been  blended  together,  the  Gothic 
blood  would  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
pretty  pure  in  all  the  country  S.  of  the  Tay, 
and  E.  of  the  Severn  and  the  Exe. 
I  The  Romans  did  not  invade  Ireland ;  and  the 
Goths  do  not  appear  to  have  passed  over  into  it, 
at  least  in  ar:y  considerable  numbers.  Hence 
its  population,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  alloyed  by 
emigrants  from  England,  since  the  invasion 
under  Henry  II.  and  their  descendants,  may  be 
regarded  as  of  Celtic  origin.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
language,  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment spoken  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
English,  in  various  pretty  extensive  districts  of 
Ireland  ;  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  that  island,  as 
being  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  country. 

Population. — The  progress  of  population  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  long  very  slow. 
Latterly,  however,  it  has  increasea  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  This,  in  the  former,  has  been 
a  consequence  of  the  wonderful  increase  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  since  1763,  and  in 
the  latter,  of  the  splitting  of  farms,  and  the  end- 
less division  and  subdivision  of  the  land.  The 
progress  of  population  in  the  different  portions  of 
the  U.  K.,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
according  to  the  best  attainable  information,  will 
be  seen  in  Table  at  top  of  next  page. 

The  population  of  England  and  Scotland  was, 
for  the  first  time,  determined  by  actual  census  in 
1801 ;  since  which  a  census  has  been  taken  every 
10  years.  In  Ireland,  an  incomplete  census  was 
inken  in  1813;  but  it  was  not  till  1&21  that  the 
population  of  that  part  of  the  empire  was  e>' 
act  ly  ascertained.  For  the  results  of  the  censuses 
hitherto  taken,  see  Table  in.thc  following  page. 
Gg  2 
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PKoCRESii  of  Vopulatlon  In  the  different  Portlon»  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


KnRluid  and  Wale*. 

ScoUand. 

Irelalid.- 

United  Kingdom.               1 

Yem. 

PopulaUon. 

Vaan. 

Populadon. 

Yean. 

ropulatlon. 

Ymn. 

Population. 

1696 
1710 
1730 
1750 
1760 
1780 
1801 

5,.'iOO,000 
5,066,337 
5,687,993 
6,(W!l,r(84 
6,479,730 
7,814,827 
9,IN7.170 

1707 
1756 
1801 

1,050.000 
1,266.380 
1.599,058 

1672 
1712 

1754 
1777 
1786 
1805 

1,100,000 
2,099.094 

2,372,634 
2.690,556 
2,845,932 
6,395.456 

1700, 
1760 

1800 

7.650,000 

9,670,000 

15,800,000 

I.  Summary  Account  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Army  and  Navy,  at  the  Periodt 
at  which  Ccnsmci  hare  been  taken,  with  the  Hatio  of  Increaae  in  the  Intervening  decennial  Perlodt. 


Fopulaiion, 
1801. 

inp. 
p«» 

cent. 

Population, 
1811. 

Inc. 
per 

cent. 

Population, 
18!ll. 

Inc. 
per 
cent. 

Population,  1831.                   \ 

Malel. 

Females. 

Total. 

Great  Britain  :  — 
Kngland 
Waiei 
Scotland 
Army,  navy,  &c. 

Ireland 

Total! 

Population      of      Jeriny, 
Guernsey,  Man.  &c  not 
included  in  the  above     - 

Total    population  of    the 
empire  in  1831 

8.331,434 
641,.546 

1,599,068 
470,.598 

14} 

13 

14 

9,551,888 
611,788 

l,8a5,688 
640,500 

16 

11,261,437 

717,438 

2,093,4.'56 

319,300 

16 
12 

6,376,627 

394,563 

1,114,816 

6,714,378 

411.619 

1,250,298 

13,091,005 

806,182 

2,36.'),  Ill 

277,017 

10,942.646 

15i 

12,609,864 

14 

14,391,631 

6,801,827 

15 
14i 

8,163,663 
3,794,880 

8,376,295 
3,972,521 

I6„'>39,318 
7,767,401 

- 

*                 • 

21,193,458 

16 

11,958,503 

-         • 

12,348,816 

24,306,719 
103,710 

24,410.429 

II.  Gbwrhal  Summary  of  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  In  1831. 


HouMb                          1 

Fenoni.                       | 

ilnhaMled. 

PuniliM. 

Build. 
U4. 

Unln. 
habited. 

Famlliea 

chleHy 

aniplnjred 

in  Agriuul* 

ture. 

Familln 

chiefly 

employed 

In  Trade, 

Manufac - 

toreii  and 

Handi. 

craft. 

All  other 
Fainiliei 

not  cam- 

liriiedln 
the  two 

preceding 
Claitea. 

Malct. 

Fmnalca. 

Total  of 
Penoni. 

Kngland 

Walci       - 

Scotland 

Army.  Navy,  Ma- 
riiifa,  .inu  Sea- 
men in  registered 
Vetteli      ■ 

Ircland. 

Leiiintcr 
Munater    - 

ruter 

(.'uiiii;iuglit 

2,826,022 
155,522 
369,393 

2,850,937 

2,74.'),:W6 
502,301 

3.414,175 

23,462 
I,2;i7 
2,568 

113,8'<5 

6,030 

12,719 

•             • 

761,348 
73,195 
^..-Wl 

1,182,912 
44,702 
207,259 

801,076 

48,641 

168,451 

6,376,627 

394,563 

1,114,816 

277,017 

6,714,378 

411,619 

1,280,298 

13,091, OO.-. 

80)1,  IK'i 

2,365,114 

577,017 

27,327  132,634 

961,134 

1,434,873 

1,0I8,168|    8,163,023 

8,376,295j  Hi,5.-t;i,3|s 

292,729 

3;iO,444 

402,(HI5 

•   224.UJ8 

344,314 

37<'.,051 
425.314 
2:19,387 

3,715     7,967 
3,796      9,553 

3,!Ki7  m.m: 

3,800      6,-.27 

186,177 

241,7711 
268.864 
184,528 

75,040 
62,2S,'. 
88,421 
23,613 

83,097       927,877 
68,<.)96     1,093,411 
6S,{)V<.t;    l,113.0<t4 
31,246,       660,498 

981,836     1,909,711 
1,1.33,741     2,2i7.1V2 
1,173,528     2,'i8(i,(iW 

<i83,416i    1,343,911 

Tdtiil  of  Ireland  • 

1,429.816  l,385,(Hl(i  ir),308    40.654 

884,3,'»9 

249,3,-.9 

251,;i(i8^    .1,794,880 

3,972,621  j    7,7«i7,4'il 

r«lnl  «f(i.  B.  and 
Ireland 

lnla'id  nf  Guem- 

..•)■.  &c.       -         - 

—  .leriey  - 

—  Mhu     • 
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lsl:iiid> 

1 
4,a80,7ft3|  4,799,241  42,635 

17J,288 

1,845,473 

1,684,282 

l,2(i9,.'>36 

11,957,901 

12,348,8ir 
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4.!l!in'         7.'^i2 
6,H(;i          8,'iV.I 

114 

51) 
62 

1    .., 

1          115 

;     3)ii 

l.riOfll       1.8W 

2,1112]         3,4!HI 
3,053'         1,976 

2,01  If 

;      l,7IK 

3,23( 

1 

11,983 
17,(KN 
l!l,.Vi( 

14.115 

19,57tj 
21,441 

26,1 2H 

;)ti,.SHi, 

41,111111' 

1 
15,658'       20,884 

■ 

226         697 

6,655          T,293 

6,av 

1        48,545 

6,5,161 

1 

I(n,7IO: 

iT.-t.il  of  r.  K.    - 

4.2!K>,41I    4.8^0.125  42.861  I73,!»H6    1.852,128  1,091,525 

1,276,172   12,006,452   12,403,977  24,1I0,W 

III.  CLAMiricATioN  of  Individual!,  princi 


if  Individual!,  principallv  of  Mnloi  of  20  Years  of  Age  niul  upwards.  In  diffl'rent  DepArtiiirnli 
of  Industry  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  arcording  to  the  l^eiisui  of  1831 . 


KngUntl. 

Wahn. 

Scotland. 

Irriiad. 

Toial.    1 

Males  20  vears  of  age  and  upwards  : 

1 

OiTupiers  eiii|iliiylng  labourers        .... 

111,460 

19,728 

25,887 

95,J.T.( 

28i,inj 

Dlllii  not  ililtii        -             ..... 

91,883 

I9,<.N'K> 

53,9ti6 

561,271 

7:'S.»«!i! 

I.atmureri  emplnyetl  In  agrlrultiire 

711,107 

55.4l'i8 

87,'i'l2 

507,411 

l,3V..(i(>.l 

KinpliiyiHl  Iji  iimnur.u'tiiret.iir  making  marhinerv  fur  ditto 
In  refull  trade,  or  haiidleralt.  as  ina»ter«  <ir  workmen      . 

3M,|ir> 

(1.218 

83,993 

2»,71<i 

4:i(i.iiii3j 

961.177 

4r22<l 

IVi.HH 

2<I8,838 

1 ,4*''*.'**''' 

Canltalisis,  hankers,  priifesiilonHl,  anil  other  ediiraled  men 
I.ab'iurers  einployetl  In  lalmiir  ti.il  agrleiiltnral 

I7!i.9«3 

5,204 

29.203 

61,514 

iff^.'.HM 

ritMI,9.VI 

31,571 

76,191 

89,876 

ri!ii,.vu 

Other  males  20  year*  cifaiie,  exri'iit  sertants 

|N»,SN» 

11,180 

34  9.10 

110.59-I 

iMfl.ini 

Servants,  20  years  of  age  ( males  I           -             . 

70,fl» 

2,115 

5,895 

54,142 

liU.MI 

Male  servants  under  20  years  of  age           .               .        • 

80,777 

1,179 

2,.V.i9 

41,6(KI 

7'.',  IV. 

^    Fmnale  servanls        .           -              .... 

518,705 

42,171 

1.09,512 

258,155 
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BRITISH 

Present  Population Supposing,  which  there 

is  every  reason  to  believe  is  the  fact,  that  the  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  since  the  census  of  1831  in 
about  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  previous 
years,  it  will  now  amount  to  about  27,500,000. 
riencc  the  U.  Kingdom  is,  in  respect  of  popu- 
lation, the  fourth  state  in  Europe,  being  sur- 
passed only  in  the  number  of  people  by  Russia, 
Austria,  and  France. 

Industry To  attempt  any  exposition  of  the 

causes  that  have  rendered  Great  Hritain  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  her  industry  and 
progress  in  the  arts,  would  lead  us  into  discus- 
sions foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  and 
which,  though  that  were  not  the  case,  our  limits 
would  hinder  our  attempting.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  they  are  of  various  kinds ;  and  that 
we  are  not  indebted  for  our  superior  wealth  and 
civilisation  to  one  or  a  few,  but  to  a  number  of 
concurring  causes:  to  the  various  favourable 
physical  and  moral  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  placed.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
influence  of  the  first ;  but  that  oi  the  second  class 
of  circumstances  has  not  been  less  powerful. 
ThR  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry 
we  have  long  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  European  nation,  have  powerfully 
promoted  and  stimulated  industry,  by  impressing 
evi'ry  man  with  tiio  conviction  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  enjoy,  accumulate,  and  dispose  at 
pleasure,  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  skill: 
our  free  institutions,  opening,  as  they  have  done, 
the  highest  stations  to  individuals  of  talent  and 
ability,  how  humble  soever  their  origin,  have 
difl\iscd  through  all  classes  a  desire  to  excel,  and 
a  determination  to  rise  superior  to  every  diffi- 
culty.    It  is  characteristic  of  Englishmen  — 

"  Contendere  nobllilatc 
Nnrtra  atquo  diet,  iiiti  pra.-stanto  labore, 
All  summas  cincrgcre  ojiet,  rerumquc  putiri." 

Even  the  magnitude  of  our  national  burdens, 
which,  to  a  superficial  observer,  might  ajipeur  to 
bo  a  heavy  drawback  on  our  exertions,  has  really 
bovn  a  means  of  adding  to  their  efliciency.  I  lad 
they  been  oppressive,  their  operation  would  no 
doubt  have  been  very  diiH-rent ;  but  it  was  seen 
that  they  might  be  met  by  increased  exertions, 
and  these  have  been  made:  they  have,  in  fact, 
o]icratcd  on  the  {niblic  like  an  increase  of  the 
nvci'ssary  expenses  of  his  family  on  a  private 
individual ;  and  occasioned  ellbrts  of  industry, 
cruiioiny,  and  invention  that  have  more  than 
countervailed  their  Influence;  and  which  we 
iluiiild  have  in  vain  atleini>ted  to  jirtHlucc  by  any 
K>s.s  powerful  means. 

IVetty  full  accounts  will  be  found  in  the 
nrtk'los  in  this  work  apjiropriated  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  ot  the  agriculture,  maiui- 
I'lii'liires,  and  cominorce  of  each.  Here  we  shall 
only  endeavour  to  lay  befiire  the  reader  u  few 
/I'liVral  results;  and  these,  we  regret  to  lay,  are 
iiut  orconiparativelv  little  iin]iurtance.  (hviiig 
to  the  extreme  difllculty  of  obtaininir  accurate 
ri'tunm  as  to  the  extent  or  value  of  any  con- 
sidi'fable  branch  of  industry,  and  the  limited 
ativiition  that  has  been  paid  to  such  subjects,  but 
little  infunniilion  has  been  collected  on  which  it 
would  be  altogether  safe  to  rely.  The  following 
rstiinales  are,  therefore,  siiliinitted,  not  as  being 
frue  froin  error,  or  wh'illy  to  he  depended  upon, 
but  114  being  l)elieve<i  to  be  better  entitled  to 
rredit  than  most  others  tliut  have  been  put  for- 
wanl. 


EMPIRE.  4M 

Agriculture.  —  Extent  of  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated land : — 


Cultiiated. 

ITncultlvatnl. 

ToUl. 

EiiRland 

Wale. 

ScoUand 

Ireland 

ilrilbh  Iilands  (Jer-I 
»ey,    Uuenuey, 
Man,  kc.)          -j 

Totali      . 

Acrtt. 

V5,63«,fl00 
.1,117,IK10 
3,043,4SO 

14,603,473 

383,690 

Acrtt. 

6,61S,680 

1,6.14,000 

13,900,530 

6,340,736 

733,469 

Ac\tt. 

S«,1I47,6S0 

4,7.W,00O 

18,944,llOO« 

19,944,SU0* 

1,U9,1«» 

48,779,618 

S8,«a7,4.U 

77,007,048 

*  The  louli  for  Ireland  ud  Scotland  an  excliuire  oflaket. 

The  average  extent  of  land,  under  the  difTercnt 
species  of  crops,  in  England  and  Wales,  their 
average  produce  per  acre,  and  price,  have  been 
estimated  as  follows :  — 


Cropi. 

Acrei. 

Produce 
Acre. 

Total 
Produce. 

Price 

Value. 

Wheat       - 
Barlejr  and  rje     - 
Oati  and  beans    - 
Potatoe8,tuml|M'> 
«ic.         •         i 
Clover 

3,800,000 

'.lOO.IHXI 

3,000,000 

M00,000 

1,300,000 

.Jiqn. 

7  si."s«. 

S  acre. 

qrt. 
l«,3S0,fl00 
3,60(1,000 
1.1,400,000 

f. 

SO 
.HI 

ss 

L. 

.10.87.'>,flOO 
.'i.lW.llOO 
16,875,000 

13,125,000 

Total!  > 

S9,4.'.0/X10      - 

fifi,V76,flOO 

The  price  of  beans  is  here  reckoned  the  same 
as  that  of  oats;  but,  being  usually  10»'.  a  quarter 
higher,  the  two  may  be  worth  together  1 7,500,000/. 
Gardens  and  hop  plantations  are  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy about  150,000  acres,  producing,  at  an  average, 
about  15/.  per  acre,  or  2,'J50,000/.  a  year.  Hence, 
the  total  annual  value  of  crops  raised  in  England 
and  Wales  will,  on  this  hypothesis,  amount  to 
72,900,000/.  {Statistics  of  the  lirilisli  Empire,  i. 
532.,  2d  ed. )  The  land  under  fallow  may  be 
estimated  at  1,650,(XX)  acres.  The  pasture  land 
of  England  and  Wales,  estimated  at  17,000,OCO 
acres,  and  supposed  to  be  worth  31.  lOs.  an  acre 
a  year,  will  consequently  yield  a  total  annual 
value  of  59,500,000/.,  which  has  been  distributed 
as  follows :  — 


CAttle  1,100,000,  at  13/.  each 

Calves  2(HI,IH10,  at  3/.  i-nch 

.Sliecii  and  lambs  (i,H(K),IK10,  at  1/.  lOi.  carh 

Wool  (cxeUiiiivc  of  slaiiKliti^rcd  sheep) 

.T:W,(«)0  paiKs,  at  12/.  caoli 
IIiiKS  and  iiixs  .^Vi.OOO,  at  1/.  IGi.  eavli     - 
lli>rsc«  '^(Ni,(KiO,  full  K'own,  annually  pro- 

(liu'cil,  at  1.')/.  ''aoh 
Poultry,  egitu,  ralibits,  deer,  &r. 
Meadow  and  grass,  for  work  and  pleasure 

lioritca  .  -  .  - 

Dairy  produce,  or  milk,  butter,  and  cbucsu 


l4,3(HI,00a 

rm.mnt 

10,1:00,(KH) 

4,O.Vi,000 
1,000,000 

3,000,0(K) 
1,344,000 

13,000,0(10 
I2,(IU(I.0(MI 

Jf.^9,ftoo,o(H^ 


The  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  wihmI, 
&c,,  may,  therefore,  l>i-  estimated  at  about 
1:12,500,000/.;  and  though  there  iniiat  necessarily 
be  a  great  deal  of  looseness  in  such  coniputa- 
tions,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  result  involves 
any  very  material  error.  '  • 

In  Scotland,  the  extent  of  land  under  dilFcrent 
crops,  and  their  produce  and  value,  have  been 
thus  estimated :  — 


Prmluce 

Tota; 
Produce. 

Priw 

Crept. 

Atrea. 

Acre. 

1?: 

Value. 

V". 

«. 

1,. 

When       . 

ii»n,noo 

3  ar«. 

ni^l.lioil 

^0 

l.r.Mi.noii 

Harlr;          •       ■ 

VNIMUld 

31- 

9)10,011(1 

.10 

l,4;o.O(Hi 

Oat. 

1,^7'',IPIHI 

ij- 

5,7.17,500 

115 

7,i?i,h;.'> 

MfAitt  and  peas    • 

lim.ooii 

I'otMtitet 
/riiriili« 

I3(I.(1IHI 
S.MI.IKIO 

}M.,^^. 

•          ■ 

• 

»,'.oo,noo 

Klai 

|I,,CI<III 

H/, 

. 

1  .'H.OIKI 

(1  ardent 

.111,1  WO 

I.U 

• 

• 

4I»,(»I0 

T,.rii 

1.1,.V.5.«;5 

Gg  3 
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Taking  the  extent  of  pasture  land  in  Scotland, 

exclusive  of  heaths,  wastes,  &c. ,  at  2,500,000  acres, 

and  estimating  its  produce  to  be  worth,  at  an 

.  average,   21.  per  acre*,   its  total  value  will    be 

5,000,000/. ;  but  to  this  has  to  be  added  the  value 

of  about  14,000,000  of  mountain  pastures,  heaths, 

woodlands,  and  waste  land ;    tlie  value  of  this 

land  has  been  estimated,  apparently  with  great 

moderation,  at  3s.  an  acre,  which,  if  accurate, 

would  make  a  total  sum  of  2,100,000/.    Hence 

the  total  value  of  the  land  produce  in  Scotland 

will  be  — 

Value  of  crops  and  gardens        -  £13,355,^375 

of  pasture  land         -        -        5,000,000 

of  uncultivated  land  and  wood  2,100,000 


£20,455,375 


There  are  no  means  of  forming  any  tolerably 
correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  land  under 
ditferent  crops  in  Ireland.  Of  its  8,000,000  of 
people,  it  is  supposed  that  5,000,000  are  mainly 
supported  by  the  potato,  and  2,.50O,0OO  of  the 
remainder  principally  depend  on  oats.  The 
average  produce  per  statute  acre  in  oats  is  44J 
WincTi.  bushels  (sec  Statist,  of  the  British  Empire, 
i.  514.);  and  estimating  the  consumption  of 
each  of  the  2,50O,(XX)  individuals  at  2^  quarters, 
about  1,110,000  acres  are  employed  in  raising 
food  for  them.  Add  to  this  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  partial  feeding  of  others,  for  seed, 
the  feeding  of  horses,  exportation  to  England, 
&c.,  and  the  whole  extent  of  land  under  oats 
may,  perhaps,  be  taken  at  from  3,(XX),0(X)  to 
.'),500,000  acres.  The  land  under  wheat  and 
barley  does  not,  probably,  exceed  ()(X),0()0  or 
700,000  acres.  The  whole  extent  of  cultivable 
land  in  Ireland,  about  14,603,000  acres,  being 
estimated,  tillage  as  well  as  pasturage,  at  3/.  per 
acre,  will  yield  an  annual  value  of  43,H09,(XX)/. ; 
or,  including  the  pnxluce  of  the  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog  land,  perhaps  44,.500,fM)0/.  may 
stand  for  the  sum  total  of  the  land  produce  of 
that  country. 

Hence,  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  the 
ngricultural  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  — 

EnRlaiid  -  -  ^182.500,000 

Scotlnnd  -  -         .      ii(i,t.')5,;i79 

Ircluiul  -  .  -    44,f>00,(KK) 


United  Kingdnm 


-    ^l'J7,45ri,37.'> 


Rent The  only  authentic  information  as  to 

the  rent  of  Iniul  in  Cireat  Uritain  was  obtained 
under  the  i'rii|itTiy  Tax  Act.  It  appears  from 
the  rt'turns  tiiaili-  by  the  property  tJix  com- 
inlssioiiiTs,  that  the  total  rental  of  Lnghind  and 
Wales  amonnted,  in  1810,  to  2<),.'>();J,()"0/.,  and 
that  of  Scotland  to  4,851,404/.  Owing  to  the 
evtraordinary  depreciation  of  the  currency  and 
the  rapid  rise  of  prices,  in  the  years  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  IHIO,  the  gross  rental  of 
England  and  Wales  had  increased,  in  1HI5,  to 
.•H,3;K),4()2/.,  and  that  of  Scotland  to  5,075,242/. 
Since  then  we  have  no  authentic  inforinntion  to 
guide  us.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  shall 
not  l)f  far  wrong,  if  wc  siijipose  the  rental  of 
tireiit  Hritiiiii  to  be,  at  this  moment  (18;)!>). 
nlioiit  identical  with  Its  amount  in  IHKi.  or  to 
nniount  to  about  ;il,(XXl,(i*Ni/.  In  many  districts 
rents  arc  iowci-  huh  than  In  iHlO;  tint  thi"  fall 
is  prohulily  more  timn  »-oin|iensiile(l  liy  ihclr  rise 
in  oilier  places,  riMiltiiig  fnnn  the  riqiid  spread 
vt'  im|ii'ovi'nu'iit,   aixl    from    the    intliicnce    of 

•  III  «Ih!  Sl„liil<ivl  Arrmnl  iff  'Imil  RrW.ifil,  th»  »illllf  nf  Ihr 
pMtur*  I.  vtttfii.ili^  at  ,V.  Mil  arrv  (t.  MV.)  i  Imt  wr  ltdv<<  Kliirt  Mrt-n 
H<ilrii»'nuaii.l  ili'lJili  tlidl  Uwi  iiillllninl  Us  Uial  IliM  KM  an  •<• 
MKijHtalitl  ikllHiatr- 
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steam-conveyance  in  opening  new  markets  to 

the  produce  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 

country. 

The  property  tax  did  not  extend  to  Ireland, 
so  that  our  information  with  respect  to  the  rental 
of  that  important  part  of  the  empire  is  less  au- 
thentic. But  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  engineer,  whose 
means  of  acquiring  accurate  information  on  the 
subject  cannot  weU  be  surpassed,  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  a  carefully 
compiled  estimate  of  the  rental  of  each  county  of 
Ireland  (see  Ihelanm)  in  1832,  from  which  it 
results  that  the  gross  rental  of  that  kingdom  then 
amounted  to  12,715,478/L  i 

The  profits  of  the  farmers  have  been  very  va- 
riously estimated ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  believe 
they  may  be  safely  taken  at  about  half  the  rent. 
But  su|>posing  this  hypothesis  to  be  a  just  one, 
their  aggregate  amount  would  not  be  represented 
by  half  the  gross  rental  of  Britain  or  Irelnnd, 
inasmuch  as  that  includes  the  rental  of  the  lands 
occupied  by  proprietors,  or  the  rent  which  it  is 
supposed  they  would  bring,  provided  they  were 
let. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  otKjTcat 
Britain  are  by  far  the  most  extensive  and 
important  that  ever  have  belonged  to  any  na- 
tion. We  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  pur- 
veyors of  most  descriptions  of  manufactured 
articles  fur  all  the  w  -Id;  and  there  are  but 
few  nations,  how  remote  or  barbarous  soever, 
that  arc  not  indebted  for  some  considera- 
ble portion  of  their  comforts,  and  sometimes 
even  of  their  necessaries,  to  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  British  artisans.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  our  own  country  arc 
engaged  in,  and  directly  depend  upon,  manufac- 
tures for  support;  and  thej-  supply  the  materials 
of  that  commerce  for  which  this  empire  is  so 
peculiarly  distinguished ;  and  which  extends  to, 
civilises,  and  enriches,  almost  every  country  uf 
the  globe. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  lay  before  the  reader 
any  accurate  accounts  of  the  value  of  the  gross 
annual  produce  of  any  of  the  great  departments 
of  manufacturing  industry.  The  fuUowJiig 
estimates  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  mere 
approximations ;  though  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  in  most  cases  they  come  pretty  near 
the  mark  : —  , 

■  .^30,000,000 
2'i,n00,(XHI 
17,000,0(K) 
3,(NM),(NNI 

.      i»,M)o,ono 

H,(IO0,(KHI 
10,000,(100 
4,'^.'iO,IMKI 
I,ftnO,(KK) 
!i,4(K),(HK) 

The  value  of  the  abo'.c  articles  amounts  ton 
gross  sum  of  IKi.firitMKX)/.  But  exclusive  of 
these,  there  are  other  departments  of  manufur- 
turing  industry  of  great  value  and  inqiortaiuc; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  inanufactiire  uf  spirits 
and  beer,  cabinet-makers' goo<ls,  <I(C.  In  luiint 
of  fact,  however,  but  a  smiul  part  of  the  value  of 
spirits  and  beer  is  derived  from  the  labour  ex- 

Jiended  upon  their  preparation,  or  extraction 
rom  the  malt  used  in  their  manufacture ;  iiml 
there  are  no  means  by  v.hich  to  form  any  esli- 
mate,  how  rude  soever,  of  the  value  of  cjihiiii't- 
milkers'  work.  Some  inforination  will  siili- 
si'iiiu'iiily  lie  given  as  to  shipbuilding. 

tint  these  stateineiits,  how  imperfect  soevor, 
.ire  more  tliaii  suflUleiit  to  evince  the  vast  exlint 
and  iinpiirtani'e  of  our  luaiiiifactures.  It  vmilil 
he  very  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  to  lie  alilc 
to  separate  the  Minis  mentioned  above  as  cmi. 
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stituting  the  gross  annual  value  of  our  principal 
manufactures  into  their  constituent  parts,  that 
is,  to  show  how  much  of  the  total  value  of  any 
branch  of  manufacture  is  made  up  of  raw  pro- 
duce, or  of  the  value  of  some  other  branch  of 
manufacture  embodied  in  it,  and  how  much 
consists  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  superintend- 
ence, and  how  much  of  the  profits  and  wear  and 
tear  of  capital.  But  to  do  this  is,  in  many  cases, 
next  to  impossible ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  greatest 
care  and  circumspection  are  required  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  most  serious  errors.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  observe,  that  considerable  care  is 
always  required  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  gross  value  of  any  manufacture  as  to  the 
addition  really  made  by  it  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country.  Thus,  assuming  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
to  be  abuMt  22,000,000/.  a  year,  we  should  fall 
into  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  if  we  sup- 
posed, as  is  commonly  done,  that  it  made  an  an- 
nual addition  of  that  amount  to  the  gross  produce 
of  the  country.  Of  this  sum  of  22,000,000/.,  a 
third  part,  perhaps,  may  consist  of  the  value  of 
the  wool  ;  and  the  value  of  the  British  wool, 
which  is  l)y  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  whole, 
being  already  included  in  the  estimate  of  thy 
annual  produce  of  agriculture,  would  be  reck- 
oned twice  over,  were  it  also  included  in  the 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. The  same  caution  must  be  used  in  almost 
every  case ;  and  unless  it  be  carefully  attended 
to,  n')ne  but  the  most  misleading  inferences  need 
be  looked  for. 

The  progress  made  by  Great  Britain  in  manu- 
factures since  the  middle  of  last  century  has  been 
quite  unprecedented.  At  that  period  the  quantity 
of  iron  produced  in  England  andWales  is  not  sup- 
posed to  have  exceeded  22,(XX)tons  a  year ;  but  the 
application  of  pit-coal  to  the  production  of  iron 
Imving  soon  after  become  pretty  general,  the 
manutacture  began  gradually  to  increase,  the 
produce  in  1788  being  estimated  at  6H,C0<)  tons, 
in  179(i  at  125,000  tons,  and  in  1806  at  250,000 
tons.  Since  this  last  mentioned  period,  the 
progress  of  the  iron  trade  has  been  such  that 
at  this  moment  (1839)  there  are  certainly  not 
less  than  from  950,000  to  1,(XJ0,000  tons  of  iron 
annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
aliout  120,000  tons  in  Scotland.  The  business 
has  now  become  of  the  very  highest  importance'. 
Iron  is  employed  with  tlie  greatest  advantage  in 
many  ways  for  which  it  was  fonnerly  supposed 
not  to  be  at  all  suitjiblc  :  so  much  indeed  is  this 
the  case  that  iron  steam-boats  have  been  con- 
structed for  crossing  the  Atlantic  !  And  it  is  to 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our  supply  of 
iron  as  much  as  to  any  thing  else,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  our  machinery,  and  consequently  of 
most 'branches  of  our  manufactures,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed. 

Hut  the  progress  of  the  British  cotton  mnnn- 
fncture  since  17(>0  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
industry.  In  17<>4  the  iinixirts  of  cotton  wool 
did  not  amount  to  4  million  lbs.,  whereas  they 
now  exceed  the  prodigious  amount  of  4.10  mil- 
lion lbs.  !  It  is  dillli  lilt  to  give  any  very  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  astonishing  progress. 
Much,  no  doubt,  must  lie  ascribed  to  the  iiitlu- 
ence  of  the  general  causes  alieaily  specified,  but 
nuich  aNo  has  been  owing  to  what  may  be  called 
ncciiU'iital  circumstances.  The  cotton  iiiaiui- 
factiire  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  wholly  the 
result  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  llar- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  Walt,  t'nunpton,  and  a  lew 
others.     And  the  fact  of  Ilargreaves  and  Ark- 
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Wright  being  Englishmen  gave  us  that  early 
priority  and  superiority  in  the  manufacture 
which  our  favourable  situation  in  other  respects 
has  since  enabled  us  to  maintain.  It  is  seldom 
an  easy  matter  for  new  rivals  to  come  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  those  who  have  alread/ 
attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  any  art 
or  manufacture  ;  and  they  rarely  succeed,  un- 
less they  have  some  very  material  advantage 
on  their  side.  But  in  this  instance,  besides 
having  the  start  of  foreigners,  the  natural  and 
moral  circumstances  under  which  our  manufac- 
turers have  been  placed  have  given  them  advan- 
tages not  enjoyed  in  any  thing  like  the  same  de- 
gree by  the  manufacturers  of  any  other  country. 
Were  any  change  or  revolution  effected  in  ma- 
chinery that  should  admit  of  coal  being  ad- 
vantageously dispensed  with,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  effect  it  misht  have  in  the  long  run  on  our 
manufactures.  We  believe,  however,  that  our 
advantagous  situation,  the  magnitude  of  our 
capital,  the  industry  of  our  workmen,  and  the 
determination  of  all  classes  to  advance  them- 
selves in  the  -.vorld,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, insure  our  continued  prosperity  as  a 
manufacturing  |)eople.  So  long,  however,  as  coal 
contini;es  to  be  as  indispensable  in  industrioua 
undertakings  as  at  present,  and  so  long  as  we 
preserve  our  free  institutions,  without  tne  alloy 
of  popular  licentiousness  and  agitation,  there 
is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  ground 
for  supposing  that  our  manufacturing  prosperity 
will  be  impaired.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect,  seeing  the  increasing  wealth  of 
our  foreign  customers,  the  greater  competition 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  greater  attention 
paid  to  scientific  investigations,  that  it  will  go  on 
increasing,  and  that  the  discoveries  and  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  next  age  will  suqiass  those 
made  in  the  present,  wonderful  as  they  have  been. 
Commerce.  —  Neither  the  commerce  of  Tyre 
or  Carthage  in  antimiitv,  nor  that  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  ages,  norof  Ilolland  in  the  17th  century, 
could  coin)iare  for  the  variety  and  value  of  the 
products  which  it  distributes,  and  the  all  but  un- 
limited range  which  it  embraces,  to  the  existing 
commerce  of  England.  Our  products  are  found 
in  every  country,  and  our  flag  floats  over  every 
sea. 

QuK  tetiio  term  nmtrl  non  plena  lalwrit  ? 

And  as  all  connnerce  is  bottomed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity,  and  is  sure  to  stimulate 
the  industry,  and  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  all  who 
engage  in  it,  we  may  safely  aflirm.  that  while 
the  people  of  Britain  are  pursuing  only  their 
own  interests,  they  are  contributing  in  the  nuist 
eflectual  manner  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  ci- 
vilisation and  a  taste  for  luxury  and  relinement. 
It  is  iniiNissible,  indeed,  to  overrate  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  that  commerce  of  w  hich  this 
country  is  the  centre  and  mainspring.  No  one 
aware  of  its  vast  extent  can  have  the  smallest 
doubt  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  means 
of  civilisation  and  improvement  ever  brought 
into  active  operation.  And  we  may  unhesitat- 
ingly conclude,  that  instead  of  having  ap- 
proached, or,  as  some  suppose,  |)assed,  its  ze- 
nith, it  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing wealth,  and  consequently  growing 
wants,  of  the  various  nations  it  is  now  rousing 
to  activity  and  enter]iriso;  and  that  it  will  derive 
new  vigiiiir,  and  have  its  foundations  widened 
and  consolidated,  by  every  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  |iriiiuote  the  industry  and  to  add  to  the 
riches  of  those  with  whom  we  deal. 
NVIicn  we  look  a  little  narrowly  into  the  nitt- 
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ter,  wo  And  that  at  bottom  society  resolves  itself 
into  a  series  of  exchanges  ;  that  every  individual 
is  in  some  sort  a  merchant ;  and  that  the  princi- 
'  pal  business  of  life  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
one  sort  of  service  or  article  for  another,  f  lence 
in  all  countries  the  mercantile  transactions  car- 
ried on  at  home,  or  in  the  home  trade,  infinitely 
exceed  in  number  and  value  those  carried  on 
with  foreigners,  or  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
iatter,  however,  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
important  or  valuable.  But  for  the  intercourse 
u'e  carry  on  with  foreigners  we  should  be  wholly 
destitute  of  many  most  desirable  products — such, 
fur  example,  as  tea,  coffee,  wine,  the  precious 
metals,  &c.,  and  of  the  raw  material  of  many  of 
our  most  important  manufactures,  as  those  of 
cotton  and  silk.  Generally,  too,  manufactures 
arc  improved  and  perfected  according  to  the 
scale  on  which  they  are  carried  on,  so  that  an 
extensive  commerce  .is  at  once  a  consequence 
and  a  cause  of  manufacturing  pre-eminence. 
The  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  and  Lanark- 
shire  could  not  have  been  constructed  had  the 
demand  for  their  produce  been  confined  to  the 
empire  only :  they  have  been  built  not  merely 
to  supply  the  limited  consumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  but  the  unlimited  consumption 
of  the  world ! 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  from  the  nature  of 
.  the  thing,  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
the  home  trade  carried  on  in  any  great  country, 
or  of  the  exchanges  etl'ccted  amongst  its  citizens. 
Formerly,  accurate  accounts  were  kept  of  the 
cross-channel  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  no 
oflicial  account  is  now  kept  ot  the  products  con- 
veyed from  the  one  to  the  other.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  with  the  trade  with 
foreign  coimtries.  Heavy  duties  being  laid  on 
most  articles  imported  from  abroad,  it  is  neces- 
sary fur  fiscal  pur|H>ses  that  their  amount  should 
be  ascertained  with  as  much  accuracy  as  ])os- 
siblc  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  declarations  of 
the  real  value  of  the  exports  made  by  the  ex- 
porters do  not  differ  materially  from  the  truth. 

'J'he  trade  carried  on  with  colonies,  or  the 
colonial  trade,  though  conducted  under  different 
regulations  and  duties,  is  substantially  the  same 
with  the  foreign  trade ;  and  may  be,  and  indeed 
generally  is,  cuiisidercd  as  a  branch  of  the  latter. 

We  subjoin  a  few  statements  respecting  the 
principal  articles  imported  from  and  ex|K)rted  to 
the  countries  with  which  we  have  the  greatest 
intercourse. 

Hhxxm  —  lmiM)rts  from :  —  Tallow,  corn,  flax 
niid  hemp,  Hax  and  linseed,  limber, bristles,  ashes, 
hides,  iron,  and  wax.  Exports  to  :  —  Cotton 
twi^t,  woiillen  fabrics,  salt,  cuul,  hardware,  colo- 
nial priidui'ts,  ftc. 

Siivden  and  Xorwait —  lmiM)rts  from  :  —  Tim- 
ber, iron,  and  hark.  Kxports  to  ;  —  Cottons  and 
cotton  varii,  woollens,  earthenware,  hardware, 
ciilK'o,  iiiiligo,  tobacco,  sugar,  \c. 

J),'iimiirk —  Imports  from  ;  —  Corn  and  rape- 
seed,  butler,  brislles,  wiiol,  hides,  and  bnrk. 
Exports  to:  —  Coal,  salt,  iron  and  steel,  earthen- 
ware, machinery,  cotfoe,  indigo,  Ac. 

J'nitsia  --  Imports  from  ;  —  Corn,  oak  and  fir 
tiniluT,  hark,  brislles,  wool,  spelter,  Hax,  Ac. 
Exports  to :  —  Hefined  sugar,  sail,  cottons,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  Ac.  (Viir  trade  with  I'russia 
is  principally  curried  on  throui;h  llaiiibiirg. 

iiermiiii}/  '  Imports  from  ; — Wool,  corn,  wines, 
butter,  linens,  hiiles,  clover,  rape-seed,  smaltz, 
spelter,  zaffVe,  \'\\r*,  wooden  docks,  Ac.  Ex- 
ports to  :  —  Cotton  .stiilVs  and  yarn,  woollens,  re- 
Aned  siignr,   luinlware,   eartireiiwure,   iron  and 
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steel,  coal,  salt,  indi^,  coffee,  rum,  tobacco, 
cotton  wool,  spices,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  the 
imports  from  and  exports  to  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium are  on  German  account. 

Netherlands — Imports  from : — Butter,  cheese, 
corn,  madder,  geneva,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  linens, 
seeds,  toys,  &c.  Exports  to :  —  Cotton  stufft  and 
yarn,  woollens,  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  coal, 
and  colonial  produce. 

France  —  Imports  from :  —  Brandy,  wine,  silk 
(raw  and  manufactured),  gloves,  madder,  eggs, 
skins,  and  fruit.  Exports  to  :  — Wool,  linens  and 
linen  yarn,  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  ma- 
chinery, coal,  horses,  &c.  Large  quantities  of 
Nottingham  lace  arc  smuggled  into  T'rancc,  and 
brandy  into  England. 

Portugal  and  Spain — Insports  from: — Port  and 
sherry  wines,  barilla,  wool,  raisins,  dried  fruits, 
lemons,  oranges,  olive  oU,  quicksilver,  &c.  Ex- 
ports to :  —  Cotton  stuffs,  woollens,  linens,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel,  soap,  candles, 
leather,  and  cinnamon. 

Itali/ — Imports  from : — Thrown  silk,  olive  oil, 
straw  for  plaiting,  straw  plait  and  hats,  currants, 
lemons,  oranges,  wine,  barilla,  shumac,  bark, 
cheese.  Iamb-skins,  hemp,  &c.  Exports  to :  — . 
Cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  refined  sugar,  woollen 
manufactures,  hardware  and  cutlery,  iron  and 
steel,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  pimento,  &c. 

Turkei/,  Greece,  cj-c.  —  Imports  from :  —  Silk, 
opium,  madder,  figs,  raisins,  valonea,  oil,  cotton, 
currants,  senna,  Ac.  Exports  to :  —  Cotton  ma- 
nufactures and  twist,  linens,  hardware,  iron  and 
steel,  cordage,  woollens,  earthenware,  indigo, 
and  coffee. 

Egypt  and  Africa  —  Imports  from :  —  Cotton 
wool,  flax,  linseed,  senna  and  other  drugs.  Ex- 
ports to  :  — Cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  steel, 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  machinery. 

Foreign  West  Indies— Ivtmorts from : —  Sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  cigars,  &c.  Exports  to;  — Cotton 
manufactures,  earthenware,  linen  manufactures, 
hardware,  iron  and  steel,  woollens,  glass,  machi- 
nery, Ac. 

United  States  —  Imports  from  :  —  Cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat  flour,  wheat,  rice,  skins  and  furs, 
hides,  staves,  Ac.  Exports  to  : — Cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  manufactures,  liardware,  cutlery, 
earthenware,  salt,  brass  and  copper,  apparel, 
books,  Ac. 

South  American  States — Imports  from  ;  —  Cot- 
ton wool,  sugar,  coffee,  bullion  and  precious 
stones,  cocoa,  hides,  fruits,  bark,  dye-wouds, 
furs,  Ac.  Exports  to : — Cotton,  linen,  and  wool- 
len manufactures,  earthenware,  hardware,  sonp, 
candles,  Ac. 

African  liritinh  colonies — Imports  from ;  ^Capo 
and  Constantia  wines,  hides,  ivory,  skins,  aluos, 

^)aIm-oil,  leak  timber,  wax,  dye-wouds,  sugar 
rom  the  Mauritius,  Ac.  Exports  to:  —  Cuttuii, 
woollen,  anil  linen  manufactures,  apparel,  earth- 
enware, hardware,  iron  and  steel,  soap,  caiidli's, 
stationery,  fire-arms,  salt,  machinery,  Ac. 

Asia  and  Australia — Imports  from: — Ten, 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  coffee,  wool,  pepper, 
saltpetre,  (liece-goods,  rice,  lac-dye,  cinnamon, 
mace,  cloves,  cocoa-nut  oil,  whale-oil,  ivoiv,  tin, 
and  the  ))ri'(  Icuis  metals.  Exports  to  :  —  I  ultuii 
stuffs  and  yarn,  woollens,  linens,  carthenwnre, 
copper,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  leather,  gisss, 
machinery,  Ac. 

American  firitish  cofontcJ  —  Imports  from: — 
Furs,  fish,  iivlies,  skins,  turpentine,  Ac.  Kx- 
ports  to  ■  Woollens,  cottons,  linens,  hard, 
waie,  iron  and  steel,  soap,  candles,  eartlieiin'nrr, 
apparel,  glass,  cordagv^  coal,  butler,  cheese,  ftc. 

llritish  U'cst  Indies  —  liiiiwrts  from  :  —  Su)(«r, 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE 
coffee,  rum,  cotton,  pimento,  molasses,  maho- 

fany,  logwood,  fustic,  cocoa,  cochineal,  ginger. 
Ides,  &c.  Exports  to :  —  Cotton  stuffs,  linens, 
woollens,  apparel,  soap,  candles,  hardware,  iron 
and  steel,  fish,  earthenware,  cordage,  beef  and 
pork,  arms  and  amunition,  &c. 

The  subjoined  Tables  give  a  pretty  complete 
view  of  the  commerce  of  the  U.  Kingdom. 
Those  who  wish  for  more  ample  information 
may  refer  to  the  Commercial  Dictionary. 
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,  Officiiil  and  Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  and 
Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures :  and  Official  Value 
of  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  fTom 
Great  Britain  ;  and  Official  Value  of  Imports  into  the 
same,  for  the  following  Years.  —{Pari.  Paper,  No.  243. 
Sess.  1330,  and  Finance  Account!.) 
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L 
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21,066,700 
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27AH."SO 
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25  ,.126,845 
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* 
32,620,771 
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*  Kerord,  destroyixl  by  fire. 

t  Ttie  great  IncreaM!  in  the  official,  tnd  the  cnmtiarativpl;  ita* 
tioiLiry  Amount  of  tliu  rriit  value  of  the  cxportK,  has  orculnned  a 
KTfnt  ilifal  of  erroneous  discussion.  1'he  rates  liy  witlch  the  olllclal 
valufsof  iheeiiiorts  are  estimatetl  were  ftxwl  in  1696,  so  that  they 
have  long  ceased  to  he  any  test  of  their  actual  value,  and  are  of  use 
only  as  showing  the  flurtuatlons  in  the  quaiititiet  i.xportetl.  To 
sujiitly  this  dt'tlcitm-y  a  pl;in  wnsset  on  foot  liy  Mr.  Plrt,  for  keepins 
an  .icrount  of  the  real  value  of  the  ci|«>rts  fVom  the  <lrrlarniioiis  of 
the  exjHtrters.  Now,  it  has  been  contended,  th.it,  while  the  great 
Increise  in  the  ollUlnl  value  of  the  exports  since  1813  shows  that 
llu'  riii.inllty  of  the  articles  exported  has  lieen  proportionally  niig. 
iiii'iitiHl,  their  ne.irlv  stntiimarY  real  value  shows  thnt  we  are  selling 
tlii^  larger  ciimnlily  for  nlwut  the  same  price,  —  n  result  w  hich  is  hald 
to  lie  most  [iiiurloui.  Hut  the  clrcuinsta*tce  ofa  manufacturer  or  a 
men  hunt  selling  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  produce  at  the  ^ame 
price,  nifords  no  I'llttrton  of  the  advantageou»ness  ofthesale;  fur  if, 
tlirough  Improvements  In  the  arts  or  otherwise,  a  luutlrular  article 
iii.iv  uipw  be  piiNliictsl  r«>r  half  the  cost  of  Its  producli'm  10  or  20 
jeiirs  ago.  it  is  (,hvi»us  (hat  double  the  quantity  niav  liealloriU^il  at  the 
same  price  without  lt\)ury  to  the  protlucers.  And  "this  h.is  l«en  most 
ntlkliigly  the  cs-ewlth  the  grerit  arliclM  of  cotton,  Imnlware,  Ike. 
The  f.ill  in  the  price  of  ihe  former  enahles  us  to  export  an,l  sell  with 
a  profiti  ifor,  unless  such  were  the  case,  does  any  cue  siip|Mise  the  ex- 
pnrt.ition  would  eolitlntie  ?)  at  the  same  price,  more  than  deulile  the 
cnttiin  stulls  and  twist  thilt  weexjiortetl  In  1813!  Surely,  however, 
this  is,  II'  any  thing  can  ht*,  a  decisive  proof  of  monufiicturing  iin- 
proveuient  and  commercial  prosperity. 

[For  Table  II.  tee  next  page.] 
Tlir  means  of  internal  eommunkation  in  Great 
Ilrltaiii  arc  pfoliably  superior  to  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  country.  Our  high  roads,  which, 
during  Ihe  first  half  of  Inst  century,  were  exe- 
crable, hiive  been  signally  improved  since  the 
rinse  of  the  American  war;  and  since  the  ge- 
neral introduction  of  Ihe  prnctlce  of  viaendam- 
mnp,  they  may  be  ronfitlentlv  ]ironiiiinreil  to  be 
the  very  best  in  Europe.    With  the  exciptioii  of 


Holland  and  Belgium  no  country  is  better  sup- 
plied with  canals ;  and  by  these  means,  and  the 
aid  afforded  by  our  numerous  navigable  rivers,  the 
conveyance  of  the  bulkiest  articles  has  been  ren- 
dered both  easy  and  cheap.    Railroads  seem  now, 
however,  to  be  likely  to  supersede  most  other 
methods  of  conveyance,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
transit  of  passengers  and  of  the  lighter  and  more 
valuable  species  of  goods  are  concerned;    and 
the    wonderful    speed  with    \vhich    lengthened 
trains  of   carriages  are   impelled  by  locomo- 
tive engines  along  these  roads  is  among  the 
most  valuable  and  astonishing  results  of  mo- 
dern science  and  discovery.    By  facilitating  tra- 
velling to  a  degree  that  could  not,  a  few  years 
ago,  have  been  conceived  possible ;  rendering  all 
the  great  markets  of  the  empire  easilv  acces- 
sible to  the  products  of  the  remotest  districts ; 
obliterating  local  prejudices  and  customs;  re- 
ducing the  country  to  a  homogeneous  mass; 
and  producing  every  where   a  spirit   of  emu- 
lation and   competition,   our  improved    means 
of  communication  are  exercising  an  influence 
of  the  most  powerful  kind,  and  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated. 

Still,  however,  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
these  extraordinary   improvements  in  the  arts, 
and  the  vast  extension  of  commerce,  has  con- 
ferred any  real  and  important  advantage  on  the 
bulk  of  our  people.     That  they  have  added  pro- 
digiously to  the  field  of  employment  is  certain ; 
but  it  has  been  contended  that  the  increase  of 
population  and  conseauently  of  the  demand  for 
labour,  has  been  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  in- 
crease of  employment ;  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  not  been  materially  improved;  and 
that  their  command  over  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, and  enjoyments  of  life  have  not  been 
augmented  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  in  which 
their  numbers  have  increased.     There  is  really, 
however,  no  truth  in  these  representations.   The 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Britain,  and  especially  of  the  labouring  classes, 
has  been  signally,  and  indeed  astonishingly,  im- 
proved since  the  middle  of  last  century.    The 
greatest  possible  ameliorations  have  been  effected 
in  the  interval  in  the  diet,  dress,  and  lodging  of 
all  classes.     Towards  the  miildle  of  last  century, 
about  half  the  people  of  England  were  con- 
sumers of  barley,  rye,  and  oat  bread ;  whereas, 
at  present,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  . 
use  any  bread  unless    made   of   wheat.      The 
consumption  of  butchers*  meat,  as  compared  with 
the  population,  has  also  doubled,  or  more,  in  the 
interval    ( Statistics  qf  the  British  Emfiirc,  W.  cap. 
ii.);  and  the  extraordinary  incrense  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  such  like  ar- 
ticles, is  too  well  known  to  require  being  pointed 
out.     The  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  clothing  and    lodging  are,    if  possible,   still 
more  remarkable.     Linen  shirts,  tliat  were  for- 
merly luxuries,  used  only  by  the  richer  clawcs, 
are  now  worn  by  every  botly ;  and  the  old,  coarse, 
comfortless  home-made  cloths  have  been  wholly 
supcrsetled  by  the  better  and  cheaper  iiioducts 
of  the  factories.     The  cheapness,  to  sjiecify  ni'd 
instance,  and  extraordinary  abundance  of  cotton 
fabrics,  have  given  the  poorest  femnlos  the  means 
of  greater  comfort,  neatness,  and  display  in  dress, 
thou  were  enjoyed  by  the  highest  classes  in  the 
first  half  of  last  century.   And  any  one  who  com- 
pares the  old  farm-houses  and  cottages,  or  the 
nouses  in  the  old  narrow  streets  and  lanes  in  any 
one  of  our  great  towns,  with  the  furni-houses, 
cottages,  and  town  lodgings  for  the  poor,  built 
within  the  Inst  filly,  aiitl  slfil  more,  the  Inst  thirty 
yeurs,  will  nt  once   be  sensible  of  n  vast  im< 
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now  appear, 
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Essential  as  glass  windows  may 
.in  the  16th  century  they  were 
luxuries^  all  but  unknown,  in  the  castles  of 
the  principal  nobility  in  England ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  glass 
was  seldom  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  first 
class  of  country  houses,  and  never  in  cottages. 
{Statistics  of  British  Empire,  i.  714. >  The  lat- 
ter were  then,  also,  almost  universally  destitute 
even  of  chimneys  I  But  the  liberal  use  of  these, 
and  of  glass,  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
in  which  modern  houses  excel  those  built 
previously  to  the  American  war.  The  former 
are  in  all  respects  superior.  They  are  con- 
structed on  a  larger  scale ;  the  apartments  are 
more  spacious  and  lofty ;  they  are  better  venti- 
lated ;  and  arc  supplied  with  water  to  an  extent 
of  which  our  ancestors  had  no  idea.  It  is,  in 
fact,  to  the  better  construction  of  houses,  the 
greater  width  of  streets,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  the  effective 
system  of  under-ground  drainage  that  now  exists, 
that  the  entire  freedom  of  our  great  towns  from 
epidemic  diseases,  and  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  arc  mainly 
to  be  ascribed. 


EMPIRE. 

Signal  as  the  spread  of  Improvement  has  been 
every  where  throughout  Great  Britain  since 
1750,  it  has  been  greatest  in  Scotland.  This,  no 
doubt,  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  fact  of 
Scotland  being  previously  in  a  comparatively 
backward  state.  But  its  progress  since  the 
epoch  referred  to,  or  rather  smce  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  has  been  all  but  unprecedented ; 
and  if  at  all,  has  only  been  surpaased  by  the 
progress  made  by  Kentucky,  and  one  or  two 
more  of  the  American  states. 

In  Ireland,  we  regret  to  say,  improvement  has 
been  much  less  rapid  than  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  even  there  a  considerable  advance 
has  been  made ;  and  the  fair  presumption  seems 
to  be,  now  that  the  civil  disabilities  under  which 
the  Catholics  laboured  have  been  removed,  that 
improvement  will  proceed  with  an  accelerated 
pace. 

If  any  thing  more  than  has  been  already  stated 
were  required  to  establish,  the  astonishing  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it 
would  be  evinced  by  the  decrease  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  rate  of  mortality  since  nao 
and  1770.      The  extreme  limit  of  human  lite 


II.  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Iriih  Produce  and  Manufacturea  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  sppcifying  the  various  Countries  to  which  the  same  were  exported,  and  the  Values  sent  to  cacli,  in 
cavil  Year,  from  l)t3U  to  1838. 


<'oiintTlL-s. 

I8.-H.. 

1S3I. 

1S38. 

18.13. 

18.14. 

18.14. 

1836. 

1837.      1 

1838. 

L. 

t.. 

L. 

/,. 

t. 

L. 

L. 

i.         1 

/,. 

Ruu<» 

1,4K9,.'.58' 

1,191, Sfi."! 

1,,')S7,'^.W 

lA'ii.w* 

1,388,300 

1,739,774 

1,748,433 

9,046,498 

1,66.1,843 

Sweden 

4IP,4S8 

!>-,\i1 

6I,H3V 

.59,549 

63,094 

10.5,146 

113,.10S 

101,1811 

108,617 

Norwiiy 

(i.1,«ili 

.'i»,.')SO 

34,4^8 

45,0.18 

01,988 

79,878 

79,469 

78,413 

77,185 

Ilnimark 

1I«,S1S 

ya,'^94 

93,.196 

99,!)5I 

94,.595 

107,979 

91,308 

103,4481 

181,101 

PruMiA 

I77,9M 

19i,S16 

8.'.S,.'>.'>6 

114,179 

1.16,483 

188,873 

160,788 

131,5.16 

i.55,i8.1 

OennAlly 

4,4l>S,fi05 

3,GW,9S'^ 

5,068,997 

4,3.55,.548 

4,.547,166 

4,608,966 

4,461,-89 

4,8'J8,OI6 

4,988,9011 

Hollnnil        .              .1 
lliilffiiiiil          -          -J 

3,0'iS,4SS 

i!,08'.i,S3fi 

8,7S9,.198 

8,181,893 
886,489 

8,470,867 
750,059 

9,648,408 
818,187 

9,.'j«9,688 
8.19,876 

3,040,089 
804,917 

3,519,489 
1,068,010 

PrAncu 

4  7. '1, SSI 

fiOV,fiS8 

674,791 

848,3.13 

1,116,885 

1,443,6.16 

l,59l,.181 

1,643,804 

8,311,141 

PurluKa!  Pro|ier 

l,lml.fi!)4 

U7.'i,991 

440,798 

967,091 

1,600,183 

1,554,380 

1,085,934 

1,079,815 

1,165,3'J5 

—       A/tTes 

v.i.r.'i'j 

41,(i.1S 

77,9VO 

51,4.10 

63,875 

49,717 

4.1,574 

56,404 

38,3H5 

—        Madeira 

3»(,I4I 

3S,9«) 

88,038 

33,411 

38,455 

40,088 

48,168 

46,044 

34,0(7 

Spain  ami  the  Ualmrir 

l.landt        ■       ■       - 

607, "OS 

A97J148 

418,986 

448,837 

395,907 

405,065 

437,076 

986,6.16 

943,819 

—    «'anati«l 

AifiW 

3l,asi 

8 1,0 '.3 

aO/;07 

.10,686 

84  ,.108 

40,370 

41,904 

47,IW 

fllbrallar 

«'J5i,7fiO 

307,'28S 

461,470 

385,460 

460,719 

608,480 

746,411 

906,144 

891,0'JU 

Italf    and    Iha    Italian 

Ulaiid>       ■         ■       ■ 

»,«.'il,V9 

«,400,37li 

»,.Tfl  1,778 

9,316,S(iO 

3,888,777 

9,486,171 

2,991,466 

9,406,066 

3,076,831 

Malu 

IS!),  134 

131,519 

96,994 

135,4.18 

848,696 

l.Vi,985 

113,015 

lai,080 

886,010 

lonnla  Iilandi 

i6,'JM 

A0,S83 

54,785 

38,915 

94,498 

107,8IM 

109,183 

184.464 

96,1'JU 

Turkfv  and  t'onliiiental 

tjrvece    (eaiiuKtve   uf 

l,139,filfi 

88S,fiS4 

9I5„819 

1,019,604 

1,807,941 

1,331,669 

1,775,031 

1,163,486 

1,767,110 

thf  Moreai 

9,694 

10,446 

10,149 

85,914 

37,179 

88,834 

18,003 

14,431 

au,S87 

Mnrva  and  ti reek  Ulandt 

1 

,. 

Svria  and  Palettine 

. 

■ 

. 

- 

■       •    - 

. 

.13,640 

> 

188,410 

^uyni    (I'orli     on    the 
Mitllterrancin) 

Iin,!iK7 

128,838 

11.3,109 

145.647 

,158,887 

969,885 

916,930 

280,080 

8 18,.505 

TriiKill,    Harliar>',    and 
Morncro 

1,1  .IS 

4S6 

751 

9,.1.V) 

14,883 

«9fl40 

99,198 

54,007 

7i,nii 

Western  t'oait  of  Africa 

s'.a.iv.i 

li31,7r>H 

890,061 

389,810 

386,483 

898,.540 

467,186 

818,9.18 

ll.l.Mi 

Tape  of  1)004)  Hope 

K  litem  ('o»»t  of  Africa 

33il,03« 

847,84a 

8»i,405 

346,197 

304,388 

326,981 

488.315 

488,814 

bV.l.li.l 
10,.'<i.'J 

African    l*oru    on    the 

Red  Sea       .        .        . 

, 

. 

. 

, 

■ 

. 

. 

•            • 

W, 

AtcenRion  hinnd 

, 

. 

. 

, 

, 

,            , 

. 

. 

l,(i;.l 

('a|ie  V'erd  Ulauda 

1,7111 

81.'> 

. 

146 

.5.10 

475 

413 

751 

1,.V.I8 

Hi.  Helena 

3S,9I.', 

39,431 

81,8.16 

30,011 

31,615 

31,187 

11,041 

9,615 

l.l.'.l'Jil 

Itle  of  llourlion 

10,1)11 

. 

. 

7,091 

3,7')5 

. 

MKoriliui 

ini,os9 

UN,4';.'i 

I6.1,1B1 

83,484 

149,319 

196,.559 

'  260,855 

.149,188 

467,.118 

Arabia         •  •      . 

• 

• 

> 

8,'iO 

6,019 

16,358 

787 

ll'>7 

Kakt    InflU    Cnmpany'a 
1'errltoriM  and  l.etion 

China 

■  3,S9S,530 

8,377,418 

3,514,779 

S,495,.V)1 

f  9,.578,569 
\     848,858 

3,198,699 
1,074,708 

4,285,889 
1.386,388 

3,018,975 
078,.173 

3,876,196 
l,801,.ViU 

Siimaira  and  Java 

ua.wi 

88.1,896 

l,'>6,6nfi 

471,718 

410,973 

.1.53,(198 

831,858 

313,791 

lo.-.,.ws 

Philippine  l«lnnd» 

71, wo 

39,.'il3 

108,884 

18.5,898 

76,518 

189,743 

61,778 

33,808 

31,780 

New   South  Wales,  \*an 

IHeinen'B    Land,    anil 

Swan   River 

3l4,fi77 

.108,471 

466,838 

»58,37t 

71B,0U 

686,344 

834,637 

981,568 

I,136,GG8 

New  /t-aland  and  South 

Sea  Mundl 

l,39r, 

4,7.58 

1,576 

9.VI 

. 

9,687 

• 

■ 

1,0'JJ 

Port!  of  Siam 

10,467 

. 

. 

19,719 

. 

. 

• 

Krillsh  North  American 

C'olonitt 

I,)'..'.7,ni 

8,089,387 

8,075,785 

S,09»,.5.50 

1,671,069 

9,1.58,158 

9,718,891 

9,141.0.15 

1,998,1 '.7 

—    Wwt  IndiM 

S,H3S,41H 

«,.'iSl,949 

8,4.19,808 

»,.59/,.589 

9,680.084 

3,187,510 

3,786,4.^1 

3,1.50,745 

.1,.Tl1,l)l 

Hani 

.■J^  1,793 

376,103 

413,101 

.181,588 

.147,897 

36.'.,798 

851,663 

171,0.50 

8'Ji',l3'i 

Cuba  and  other  Poreign 

We«  Indlen 

nis,nv9 

rili.T,,'>3l 

633,700 

477,888 

913,005 

787,043 

987,188 

891,713 

1  ,II85,VJ8 

irniinl  Siatn  of  Ame- 

, 

nca 

fi.i.ii.itn 

0,O.M.S83 

5,468.878 

7,579,fi''<l 

6,841,98') 

10,568,4,55 

18,485,605 

4,695.985 

7,5S.'.,7«n 

Meiiro 

97,H,1I1 

78N,H.t8 

199,8  J 1 

481,487 

4.5'l,6IO 

4"8.8';o 

85I,S88 

580,81K 

4.W,;J6 

(iuatemala 

. 

. 

3,700 

.10.11.6 

15,814 

764 

78 

• 

Columbia 

«l(i.7',l 

'  848,»VI 

881,5R8 

181,886 

l'.)'),9'l'. 

1118,818 

185,178 

;       I7n,fii 

17I,1.TI 

Hrar.il 

11,4111,10.1 

l,8.V,„17l 

8,1 » 1,903 

8,37.5,680 

9,4W),6r',l 

9,6.10,767 

»,0.10,.53a 

,     l.88l,ll'>v 

8,l>0l,,i,(i4 

Slain  of  llie  His  lie  la 

1 

Plata       ■ 

r.3»,i7'i 

.130,870 

660,1.58 

515,368 

811,561 

6, 58  ,.58' 

697,331 

696,1111 

fiND.Ii'i 

Chili 

.M'l.ii'^li 

6">l,fil7 

708,19.1 

8II1.817 

8'I6,88I 

(«6,I76 

M,1,'I01 

685,51.' 

11.1,117 

Peru 

3liS,lli9 

40'I,IHI3 

875,610 

^87,581 

899,8.15 

44 1,3  J 1 

l.0",.138 

476,371 

41 8,1 '.'.■' 

l«te^  iWI  iiiern^ev ,  .ler'fs , 

AiOernejr,  and  Man    • 

311,0.')'; 

3ji,r;i4 

317,1'lM 

315,931 

.V10,06' 

351,61'.' 

sis.i;!)" 

.1.10,017 

3l1,l.''i 

1i4al       ■       - 

3M7l,V.)? 

v'.M.su 

3«)rj),'.'ri 

".3976(1^147 

41, 619,1 'il 

17.178.871 

'5.1,11  isjfi 

48,Oril,7ll 

■il',in.".'i7'l 

BRITISH  EMPIRE: 
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Dm  the  United 
cut  to  each,  hi 


7.      1 

1838. 

1 

I.. 

i,5!i«    i,r.n.i,«43| 

l.lvl'l 

10i,fil7 

^,413, 

77,185 

3,4tHl 

181,104 

t,5.16 

\M,iW 

8,016      '.,9SS,S1)(I| 

n.niw    ; 

,!)V.>,tm 

4,'J17, 

,III>8,(>IU 

3,-m<    i!,31l,14l| 

9,81.5 

l,lB.'),.TJ.'i 

5fi,4lW; 

38,3S5 

tU,U44 

34,017 

sefisn 

S43,83!l 

41,tHl4 

47,(;S3 

Hi.lM 

891,0913 

Mi,or,6 

3,n7(;,'i.11 

iW.fiHii; 
^4,4li5l 

W(i,lllO 
96,190 

63,4«r> 

l,7r.7,iui 

li,»3I 

!iO,»87 

. 

188,441) 

«n,080 

'iVi.M 

M,0«17 

71,0)3 

IV.'t^H 

413,M1 

88,814 

10,.')ii'J 

IV. 

i,(i;.'> 

T!t\ 

1,.V.M 

n.fil'' 

13,'.I9I) 

3.7'I.V 
S4'J,4HSj 

407 ,3  W 

787 

11'i,97.'> 

3,8711, 1'.lfi 

;78,37.'i 

l,a)l,V)lj 

513,791 

io-i,3n'j 

33,808 

3i,;»o 

W  1,108 

1,33C,CM 

. 

1,0'I5 

891,713     1,'«.'...VJ1I 


III  AccoONT  of  the  Quantitiei  of  the  principal  Arttclei  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandlie  Imported  Into, 
exported  flrom,  and  retained  for  Consumption  In,  the  United  Kingdom  with  Mett  Produce  of  the  Revenue  accruing 
thereon,  during  the  Years  1837  and  1838. 


DocripUoo. 

QusntlUea  imported. 

Quantltiea  exported. 

Quantltiea  retained  for 

^  Nett  KcTenue. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838.      1 

18.37.            1838. 

A«ti«,pe«rl»ndiiot               -  cwt. 

CiKo«         J  ■    „-                 •""• 
lluskaandihelU                  •   — 

147,3*9 

187,101 

18,810 

5,097 

128,098 

122,390' 

/..                    L. 

193               233 

8,853,(100 
611,747 

4,096,409 
384,842 

933,876 

639,287 

1,416,613 
481,170 

1,601,787 
421,548, 

[      13,922           16,884 

COII'W!,  yU , 

UrIUsh  plantation                •    ^ 
Eait  India  and  Mwnitius   •    — 

19,184,413 

17,436,623 

389,017 

93,867 

17,138,158 

16,493,639' 

9,95f),(KW 

8,415,593 

1,320,255 

246,678 

9,206,6,14 

10,263,843 

.    696,644        686388 

ForelKH  planutlw              -   - 

AllMfto              •   — 

Co'k,  unmanufectutid         -  ewl. 
Cotton  wool,  from  tmelfpi 

H,ii78,0% 

14/180,063 

6,411,703 

10,963,454 

3,169 

8,191 

84.184 

83.119 

36,412,614 

39,932,279 

8/160,974 

11,293,890 

86,346,961 

26,765373 

£0.816 

41,842 

846 

884 

60/)76 

47,628 

countrit's,  viz.  — 

TheU.S.  of  America        -  Ibi. 

S«),65I,716 

431,437388 

Urazil                -    „         •    — 
Turkej,  Sjrla,  and  Eftjpt  -    — 
OthJT  forelKn  countriea        -   — 

Cotton  wool,   from  Briliih 

«0,940,145 

7,881,640 

S4,4S«,.W4 
4,412,478 

4,616,829 

4,749,680 

344,090,230 

466/)74,44l 

pouetslons,  tIi— 

Gut  Indim  and  Mattlitiiu, 

thefirowlhof      -          -  Ibi. 
_             —    ForeUpi    — 
Britiah  WeU  India,    the 

41,477,141 

66 

40,l'W,494 
469 

growth  of         -              -   — 

1,199,162 

928,424 

_            —    Fonlgn    — 

396,440 

6(81,931 

Other  Uritisbpoueisiona     -   — 

Total  (juantlUea           -   — 

IndiK)               •                  ■  ""J. 
Lardjc          •          -             -    — 

23,644 

16,606 

460,648 
29389 

547,892 
38319 

407,286,783 

607,850,477 

39,722,031 

30,644,469 

368,446335 

464,036,745 

6„M5,873 

7,004,996 

3,587,561 

4,143391 

2,226,194 

3,oai,7.io 

1/111,674 

1,093,952 

13.3,959 

400,937 

423,335 

475,089 

1,110 

1,692 

l.o(!wood               -                 •    tM" 

14,699 

16,992 

3,316 

43.17 

12,023 

1.1,798 

8,443 

2,881 

Madder           -                       ■   cwt. 

84,811 

97,411 

822 

8,174 

78330 

108,921 

8,037 

10,912 

Madder  roota            •             -    — 
Flai  and  tow,  orCodilUof 

109,234 

73,701 

2 

168 

100,603 

82,841 

2„'.32 

2,070 

li^mp  and  flax          "          •    — 

1,000,865 

1,026,277 

6,970 

6,630 

993,6,54 

1,615,905 

4,2.14 

6,827 

Cui'anta              "    ^    . 

217,921 

169,7.33 

17,841 

82321 

174,842 

160,424 

193,893 

184,492 

lemons  &  oran(t«N  cheiU  or  boies 

349,881 

202,1117 

1,5.36 

1,303 

311,490 

829,846 

62,431 

60,920 

Halilna                      -             ■    - 

1«9,59( 

195,166 

11,526 

14,653 

15'„162 

165,174 

114,095 

116*10 

HauoT straw               -           -    No. 

'iG^-m 

14,472 

18,714 

9,778 

5,624 

4,522 

1 ,632 

1,292 

riatdnR  of  straw       -             -    11m. 

.10,862 

411,1 1( 

7,546 

11,626 

23,962 

34,662 

20,003 

89,052 

Hemp,  umlrcsaed                   •    cwt. 

773,621 

730,376 

16,574 

39,458 

661,613 

733,378 

2,766 

3,172 

Hides,  uHtanned,»li.— 

J  liufl'alo,  buU,  cow,  01,  or 

horse              -                 •     — 
Hides,  tanned,  rk.  - 

338,662 

348,362 

46,649 

34,498 

290,739 

316,369 

36,488 

41.641 

llutl'alo,  bull,  cow,  o»,  or 

horse                   ■              •   »«• 

87,678 

165,955 

19,903 

181,148 

63395 

80,362 

814 

240 

Molasse.                -                 •  <;«t. 

582,283 

6.50,529 

1,641 

1,291 

,592,019 

426,210 

866,184 

836,088 

Oil.oli.e              -          -       gallona 

1,721,911 

2,(NI9,11( 

809,472 

800,763 

1,496356 

8,026,146 

34,986 

45,416 

_  palm               •                 ■  cwt. 

223,337 

282,312 

16,732 

8329 

211,919 

272,991 

13,299 

17,102 

—  Uain,  spermaceti,  and 

blubber             -           •     tana 

21,803 

28,281 

393 

1,192 

20,878 

86,806 

14  ,,170 

6,606 

Saltpetre  and  cubic  nitre        -  cwt. 

,349,993 

298,5,55 

36,959 

68,889 

240,222 

880,890 

63,19 

7, ,506 

Flax  and  llnsecil            -       buahcla 

.3,3^1,089 

3,104,869 

6,879 

146,926 

3„181,643 

3,1.36396 

21,118 

19,921 

Tarea          -            -    — 

l.30,l)3( 

,58,015 

183 

437 

107,498 

71,855 

5,533 

4,210 

Silk,  raw         -         •           -  Iba. 

4,14(i,481 

.3,4,58,959 

345,971 

131,483 

3,520,105 

3,595,816 

16,454 

16,286 

Waste,  knubs,  and  huakt        — 

943,281 

945„1'I5 

21,268 

.12,281 

867,4,56 

9.52,105 

389 

427 

Cassia  liijnea           •               -    — 

984,671 

380,655 

760,141 

.557,702 

105,485 

100,837 

8,612 

8.521 

I'epiier              -          -          •    — 

.5,291,993 

8,682,342 

4,768,860 

3,077,109 

8,625.075 

. 

.65,021 

Pimento              -           •          "    — 

2,113,300 

906,888 

1,376,645 

807,539 

335,406 

■ 

4,193 

8uirar,  vix.  — 
Wilt  India,  of  XViUkh  poa- 

Ra 

w. 

nessions       -          -          ■  cwt. 

3,306,238 

3,521,434 

448,382 

374,097 

Fast  India,  of  BrilUh  \k»- 

sessions                   •           •    — 

296,679 

428,861 

• 

•           . 

East  India,  of  foreiKn  poa- 
sessions      -            -          -    — 

77,627 

193,627 

. 

3,954310 

3,909,665 

4,760,665 

4,056392 

KlauriUua       -            .       .   — 

637,961 

604,671 

Refined  ac 

ual  weight. 

Foreign         •         •          -    — 

265,073 

281,788 

227,807 

883,641) 

Tallow           .            •              -    — 

1,314,619 

1,122.449 

62,175 

12,513 

1,289,514 

1,160,167 

203,977 

183,669 

Tea       ....   Ibt. 

36,973,981 

40,413,714 

4,716,248 

8,577377 

30,025,80f 

.32,351,593 

3,223,8 1( 

3,362,035 

Timlier,  »l/.  — 

llaltens  ami  luitlcn  ends  Kt.hhda. 

15,983 

18,020 

1 28 

95 

14,451 

17,646 

I33,80( 

161,112 

Ik'aU  and  deal  ends        •       _ 
MiisU  alHive  (t  and  under  8 

72,832 

72,737 

916 

1,306 

60,641 

70,878 

680,57( 

022,261 

Ins.  in  diameter      •       •       No- 
Masts  aUive  8  and  under  Vi 

9,171 

11,240 

199 

303 

9,763 

10309 

8,085 

3,331 

ins.  In  diameter        •         -    — 

3,628 

3,943 

160 

121 

3,444 

3,690 

8,313 

8335 

Masts  abuit  lit  ins.  and  up- 

wants          •          ■           •    — 

4,273 

4,839 

19 

76 

4,077 

4,3!l,'' 

4,671 

6,494 

Oak  planks            •              •    — 

1,968 

3,996 

6 

■ 

2,19! 

3,88!i 

8313 

15,668 

Sta»e«        -           .           .Kt-hlidB. 
Kir,  8  Ins.  Ml-  and  upwania    loads 

8.5,721 

78,181 

1,6.18 

1,876 

84,4,54 

75,461 

61,693 

68,7,18 

679,960 

647,061 

846 

646 

681, 038 

633,89!! 

466,410 

672,694 

Oak      -          -          -          •    — 

31,li,56 

34,8!H 

2 

. 

.3(I,94C 

86,l6t 

41,425 

46,760 

1'nenumerated        •            -    — 

48,181 

43,415 

8(1 

46 

48,02r 

43,583 

12,07,1 

10,976 

W.tln«Lot  loK»         -            •    — 

,'.,.5!).1 

5,7.37 

3 

. 

4,021 

4,6U 

10,938 

12,363 

Tin       ....   cwt- 

29,102 

.30,722 

89,216 

29,034 

■; 

71 

6 

61 

Tobacco,  vli.  — 

IJiitiiiinufacturml    •            -   llM. 

27,144,107 

30,I6?,021 

17.341 ,587 

11,640,495 

83„12l,48! 

a3,l49,72( 

■  3,417,663 

S,661312 

Manufactured  or  eigara      -   — 

6,12,  I8I> 

1,445,081 

302,869 

652,926 

141,18,' 

189,71( 

Knull'         .            .          .    _ 

4,1,53 

,55; 

.1,472 

791 

34 

89^ 

Wine,  tIi-^ 

i:aiw              ...  galll- 

618,10.5 

.342,372 

6,766 

8,712 

,500,727          4,18,58 

1          08,831 

74  .M7 

Frtnrli        .             -          .    — 

725,1 11 

514,12! 

106,9,14 

131325 

4,18,.5n4          417.28 

120,2861         113.992 

I'lirtuiral          -         •        -    — 
Madnira        •                     .    — 

2,K93„1fi5 

.3,1,13,725 

199,518 

215,166      2,,56(l,252      2,9(81,45 

1 

r     797,283 

2H9,IOl 

2('.4,9V( 

118,1117 

119,11,1          111, ,176          1III,2!M 

1  [ 

.10,298 

K|innlsh         •          •            •    — 
Other  torta.  Including  wine 

2,802,585 

.3,375,817 

498,315 

66,1,243:      2,278,2113      8,497,53 

1                       1 

t  1  1,497,96: 

686318 

nilied  In  liond          .       -    — 
All  sorts  of  wine        .        .    — 

901,88,' 

8,57,491 

381,122 

406,368         ,5112,119         ,526,17 

»'J 

I     144,644 

8.(m,iHi 

8,518,48 

1,331,793 

1,588,427      6,.1i||,,531      6,'I',KI,27 

1387,097       1,846,0,57 

460 
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assigned  by  the  Psalmist  has  not,  indeed,  been 
extended;  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those 
born  arrive  at  or  approach  to  that  limit  than 
formerly.  The  probable  life  of  a  male  annui- 
tant 5  years  of  age  (a  picked  life),  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  century,  has  been  found  to 
be  39-03  years;  whereas  it  appears  that  the 
probable  life  of  a  male  of  5  years  of  age,  taken  at 
an  average  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  from 
1813  to  1830,  was  not  less  than  49 '80,  or  nearly 
1 1  years  ereater  than  the  former  I  This  extra- 
ordinary Improvement  must,  no  doubt,  be  as- 
cribed to  a  variety  of  causes  :  partly  to  the 
drainage  of  boss  and  marshes,  by  which  agues  and 
marsh-fevers  nave  been  entirely  banished  from 
many  districts ;  partly  to  improvements  in  the 
diet,  dress,  lodgings,  and  other  accommodations 
of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  partly  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  cleanliness;  and  partly,  and  since 
1800  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  discoveries  in  medical 
science  and  the  extirpation  of  the  small-pox. 
But,  however  explained,  this,  and  the  facts  men- 


tioned above,  show  conclusively  that  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  arts  and  sciences  made  during  tlie  lo-st 
60  or  70  years  has  not  been  countervailed  by  the 
increase  of  population,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  On 
the  contrary,  these  improvements  have  been  es- 
pecially beneficial  to  the  labourers.  The  latter 
are  at  this  moment  incomparably  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  lodged  than  at  any 
former  period  of  our  history ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  daily  enjoy,  and  reckon  as  indispensable,  a 
great  number  of  articles  of  convenience  and 
luxury  that  formerly  could  rarely  be  obtained 
even  by  the  richest  lords. 

Shipping. —  The  mercantile  marine  of  Great 
Britain  first  began  to  attain  to  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  has 
continued  progressively  to  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing colonies  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  subjoined  Tables  give  a  view  of  its  present 
magnitude,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  empire:—. 


s 

VesK 

1S3S 

484 

I.  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Veiiels,  with  the  Number  of  their  Crewi,  belonging  to  the  Britlib 
Empire,  on  the  3Ut  Uucember,  183C,  1837,  and  1838  :  — 


H36. 

1837. 

1838. 

United  Khigdom    - 
I>le«  nf  Guernsey,  Jersey,  7 
and  Man      -       -       -  j 
British  Plantations    • 

Total       - 

Vmell. 

19,823 

565 
5,432 

Tom. 
2,312,846 

36,903 

442,897 

Men. 
138,136 

3,995 

28,506 

reueli. 
19,936 

600 

5,501 

Tom. 
2,296.227 

37,294 

457,497 

Men. 
139,232 

4,230 

30,044 

Veueh. 

20,300 

612 
5,697 

Tom. 
2,383,484 

37,276 

469,842 

Men. 
143.007 

4,350 

31,226 

25.820  i  2,792,646 

170,637 

26,037  1  2,791,018  1  173,506 

26,009 

2,890,601 

178,583 

II.  ArcofNT  of  the  Number  and  Tonna-je  of  Coasting  Vessels,  including  their  repeated  Voyages,  which  entered 
inwards  and  cleared  outwards,  with  Cargoes,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  1837  and 
1838 ;  distinguishing  the  Vessels  employed  in  the  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  other 
Coasters :  — 


Coutinn  Tndc. 

ENTERED  INWAROS. 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 

Employed  in  the  intercourse  be- ) 
twcen  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  j 
Other  Coasting  Vessels     - 

Total 

S*<|i<. 

10,299 

117,712 

Tonnagtt 
1,202,104 
9,207,366 

SMpi. 

10,312 

117,859 

Tonnage. 

1,261,975 

9,226,777 

Skipt. 

16,347 
122,443 

Tonnage. 

1,585,624 

9,31,V^63 

Shift. 

15,908 

121,895 

Tonnage. 

l,5.'i6,2IO 

9,269,307 

128,011 

10,409.370  128171 

10,491, 7.'-2 

138,790 

10,901.187 

137,803 

10,826,.Va 

III.  ArrnrNT  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employe<l  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  dis. 
tinguishing  thd  Countries  to  which  tliey  belonged,  which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  in  the  Years 
1837  and  1M38,  exclusive  uf  Vessels  in  Ballast,  and  of  those  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland :  — 


.  i..i»~.J 

ENTERED 

INWARDS 

CLEARED  OUTWARDM. 

1837. 

1838. 

1837. 

1838. 

SMpt. 

Tonnage. 

Shlpe. 

Tonnage. 

Ship: 

Tonnage. 

Shift. 

Tontvtfte. 

United  Kingdom  and  its  Depen-  7 
drnclcs            -             -           -  J 

12,252 

2,3-l6,3i)0 

12,890 

2,404,020 

10,614 

1,861,121 

11,471 

2,05K,2I0 

Russia       .       .        - 

, 

221 

61,791 

249 

67.316 

119 

33,562 

124 

3i,.')ni 

.Swetlen        ... 

140 

18,354 

IW 

III.KCI 

118 

14,511 

128 

I5,WI| 

Norway     ... 
Denmark 

, 

723 

116.578 

867 

132706 

208 

22,471 

243 

•H,t<3^ 

H.'iO 

59.077 

897 

63.920 

8,52 

60,576 

855 

61,51.') 

Prussia 

^ 

715 

142,929 

HH3 

169,817 

4(l«i 

71,808 

412 

7r,:M2 

Other  German  States 
Holland       .        .         - 

872 

60,6(i7 

913 

67,180 

581 

41, .549 

6,17 

47,021 

438 

38,773 

,S89 

5().3.')8 

404 

41,438 

444 

42,963 

IlelKiuni 

, 

311 

34,317 

279 

35.335 

345 

39,363 

361 

51,270 

I'rance        ... 

8(11 

SL.W? 

983 

49,776 

1,132 

87,382 

1,600 

12.5,.W 

Spain        ... 

. 

63 

7.460 

49 

5,rim 

55 

6.691 

55 

ti.rtno 

Portugal 

75 

7,984 

46 

4.3.W 

29 

3,270 

23 

2,277 

Italian  St.ites 

. 

44 

9,756 

32 

7.'^61 

49 

11,(193 

29 

6,301 

Other  Kuropean  Stales 

. 

- 

1 

478 

United  States  of  Americi 

- 

606 

270,844 

803 

362,9.^9 

611 

279,429 

799 

362,954 

Other  States  in  America, 
or  Asia 

Totid      - 

Africa.  7 

1 

612 

2 

380 

3 

751 

S 

609 

l»jlHi_ 

:t.'.'i.-),si9 

_19j689_ 

s,soi,a,vt 

.5,526 

a,.57fl,OI8 

17.204 

2.916,302j 
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1838. 

Tonl. 
383,484 

37,276 

409,842 

Mn. 
143,007 

4,350 

31,226 

890,601 

178,583 

>i,  which  entered 
during  18:17  and 
eland  from  other 


1838. 


15,908 
!1,«95 


Ttmnage. 

l,6>%,2lfl 

9,2fi9,3n7 


>7,803  I  10.8'2ft,.Vi3 


II.  Kinndom,  dis. 
iirds  In  the  Ycarj 
eeu  Great  Britala 


rWARDH. 


1838. 

SMpi. 

Tonnage, 

.1,171 

2,058,210 

124 

31,501 

12H 

15,8!ll 

24.1 

'il.riSr. 

HM 

(11. M') 

4(2 

7r,:.m 

CU7 

47,l«l 

444 

A'i>M 

8fil 

51,270 

1,100 

l'ir,,.",(!5 

55 

tvtno 

23 

2,277 

29 

fi,301 

799 

302,054 

3 

m 

17,204 

1  2,9lfl,3Mj 
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The  foUowlnff  Table  exhibits  an  account  of  I  longins  to  the  different  divisions  ot  the  British 
the  number  anatonnage  of  the  steam  ships  be-  |  dominions.in  1838;  — 


Ensliiid. 

Scotland. 

Inland. 

United  Kingdom. 

Iilctof 

Biitlth 

Total. 

VowU.!  Tonnage. 

.VciMli. 

Tonnage. 

V«Kl>. 

Tonnage. 

t'eueli. 

Tonnage. 

VeMdt. 

Tonnage. 

Veueb.)  Tonnage. 

Veiwli. 

Tannage. 

IS38 

484 

43,877   1     10.; 

13,113  1     84 

17,694 

673 

74,684          5 

709 

44     1    7,3*5 

7S« 

88,716 

Ship-building  is  principally  carried  on  at  the 

forts  of  London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
.iverpool,  &c.  The  business  has  of  late  in- 
creased very  rapidly  at  Sunderland;  so  much 
80,  that  while  only  60  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
7,500  tons,  were  built  in  that  port  in  1830,  no 
fewer  than  247  ships,  of  the  burden  of  59,441 


tons,  were  built  in  it  in  1838 1  Of  late  years, 
many  steam-boats  and  other  craft  have  been 
built  in  the  Clyde.  The  ships  built  in  the 
Thames  bear,  generally,  the  highest  character. 
At  a  rough  average,  the  cost,  including  outfit, 
of  the  new  ships  annually  sent  to  sea  may  be 
estimated  at  from  10/.  to  12/.  a  ton. 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Vesteli,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  registered  in  the 
Forts  of  the  Britiih  Empire,  in  1836, 1837,  and  1838 :  —  * 


1B36. 

1837. 

1838. 

United  Kingdom         -          -               -           - 
Islei  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man  ,  • 
British  Plantations          .          .          .          . 

Total          -              .... 

.   679 

30 

441 

Tonnagt. 

8«;6()9 

3,127 

66,604 

Vauh. 

936 

69 

510 

Tontutgt. 

131J71 

4,751 

71,306 

yeiuli. 

1,089 
5H 
343* 

Tonnage. 

167i;265 

4,204 

46,811 

1,1S0 

166,240 

1,515 

207,228 

1,490 

207,270 

Money. —  The  metallic  money  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  consists  partly  of  gold,  and  partly 
of  silver  and  copper,  coins.  The  standard  of  our 
gold  coin  is  11  parts  fine  to  1  part  alloy:  a 
pound  troy  of  this  standard  gold  is  coined  into 
46  sovereigns  and  i|^ths  of  a  sovereign,  or  into 
46/.  1  is.  Gd. ;  so  that  the  sovereign  contains 
113*001  grains  fine,  and  123*274  grains  standard, 
gold. 

The  standard  of  our  silver  coin  is  11  oz.  2 
dwt.  fine  to  18  dwt.  alloy.  Since  1816,  a  pound 
of  this  standard  silver  has  been  coined  into  66 
shillings,  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80*727 
grains  pure  silver,  and  87*27  grains  standard. 
Silver  coins  form  a  mere  subsidiarv  currency, 
and  are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only  of  40«. 

Copper  coins  are  much  over- valued  in  our 
currency,  and  are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only 
of  is. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  considerable 
transactions  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  re- 
ference to  money,  are  settled  by  the  intervention 
of  paper  ;  that  is,  by  the  agency  of  the  notes  of 
the  different  banking  companies,  or  of  bills.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  no  bank  note  can  be 
issued  for  less  than  5L,  but  in  Scotland  they  may 
be  issued  so  low  as  1/. ;  they  are  all  made  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand,  either  in  coin  or  in 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  latter, 
with  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  arc  the 
principal  banking  establishments.  Bills  varv  in 
every  possible  way,  as  to  amount,  time,  and  place 
of  payment. 

Cvnstitution For  full  details  as  to  this  in- 
teresting and  important  head,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  It  is  here  sufDcicnt  to  observe,  that 
the  British  constitution  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
outset  substantially  the  same  with  the  constitution 
originally  est.-iblished  in  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean states  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
einpire.f  But  it  is  the  peculiar  boast  and  happi- 
ness of  England  that  she  alone  has  had  the  good 
sense  or  good  fortune  to  preserve  that  distribu- 
tion of  power  among  the  different  orders  of  the 
community  which  ot  one  time  prevailed  among 
the    French,    Spaniards,    &c.      Our    govern- 

*  nctiimi  defective. 

t  "  SI  Ton  Teut  lin',**  dajrn  Mnnti^sqiileu,  "  radmirable  niivTAfie  ile 
T.iril,'  RUT  iCT  mti'iirit  A»  (iermaiiii,  on  vt-rra  que  c*wl  d't^ui  que  Ic* 
Aa^^o  »*!  t*Ti  I'iiltfe  d«  leiir  ((oiiTcrnnntmt  iwlitluiic.  Co  Iwau 
•jslemi!  1  tU  buuvi  dona  let  bolt."    {Kifril  i—  Luis,  llv.  il,  cap.  6 


ment  is  of  the  species  called  mixed,  being 
partly  monarchical,  partly  aristocratical,  and 
partly  democratical.  The  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  rather  in  the  mi- 
nisters chosen  by  him,  while  the  legislative  au- 
thority is  shared  by  the  sovereign  and  by  the 
houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  former  of 
these  houses  consists  of  dignified  clergymen,  and 
of  nobles  whose  dignity  is  hereditary,  and  who 
are  generally  possessed  of  large  fortunes. 
At  present  (1839)  it  consists  of — 


Peers  of  the  blood  royal 

Archbishops 

Dukes 

Marquises 

Earls     ... 

Viscounts  -  -  . 

Barons  .  .  . 

Scotch  representative  peers 

Iriah  ditto 

EnKlish  bithops 

Irish  representative  ditto     • 


Total 


-  3 
.  3 
.  21 
.  30 
.  113 
.  19 
.  200 

-  16 
..  28 

-  34 

-  4 

-"48O 


The  House  of  Commons — The  predominating 
power  in  the  state  —  consists  of  658  representa- 
tives chosen  by  electors  in  the  different  coun- 
ties and  represented  towns;  and  though  the 
sovereign  be  not,  his  ministers  arc,  responsible 
to  it  and  to  the  H.  of  Lords  for  all  acts  done  by 
them  in  their  public  capacity.  According  to 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  H.  of  C.  is 
chosen  by  and  represents  the  wishes,  feelings, 
and  prejudices  of  the  British  people,  liut 
if  by  people  be  meant  the  full-grown  male 
pop.  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  this  statement  is 
altogether  erroneous.  By  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  has  not,  and  never  had, 
any  thing  directly,  and  but  little  indirectly, 
to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  mi^mburs  of  the 
H.  of  C  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  in  1832,  the  members  for  counties  in  Eng- 
land were  chosen  by  persons  having  a  freehold, 
or  a  life  interest  in  freehold  property,  worth  40«. 
a  year ;  and  in  towns  the  right  of  election  was 
usually  in  the  corporation,  or  in  the  corporation 
and  freemen.  That  hostility  to  the  old  system 
that  paved  the  way  for  the  Reform  Act  was  not 
occasioned  so  much  by  the  faulty  mode  in  which 
representatives  were  chosen  in  towns  entitled 
to  send  them  to  the  II.  of  C,  as  by  the  decayed 
condition  of  many  of  these  towns.    The  pari. 
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boroughs  had  all  been  specified  previously  to  the 
Revolution ;  mnd  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
constitution  for  admitting  representatives  for 
such  new  boroughs  as  might  afterwards  attain 
to  importance,  or  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
such  of  the  pari,  boroughs  as  might  happen  to 
fall  into  insignificance.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  many  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns, 
which  had  attained  to  vast  wealth  and  importance 
after  the  pari,  boroughs  were  selected,  were  ex- 
cluded from  nil  share  in  the  representation,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  boroughs  that  had  be- 
come quite  unimportant  continued  to  enjoy  this 
valuable  ])rivilege.  A  distinction  of  this  sort 
could  not  be  long  endured;  and  but  for  the 
engrossing  excitement  occasioned  by  the  late 
French  war,  it  would,  most  likely,  have  been  ob- 
viated some  twenty  years  sooner.  The  Reform 
Act,  by  disfranchising  a  good  many  decayed  and 
triHing  boroughs,  and  enfranchising  the  greater 
ones,  and  giving  the  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  tiie  holders  of  10/.  houses, 
has  rendered  the  H.  of  C.  a  good  deal  more  de- 
mocratical  than  formerly,  and  has,  consequently, 
made  it  correspond  better  with  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  'i'his  tendency  has,  perhaps,  also 
been  strengthened  by  the  changes  that  were  at 
the  same  time  made  in  the  county  representation, 
though  that  is  more  doubtful. 

Statiitical  View  of  the  Representation  of  the  United 
Kiiigdum. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation will  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  beneficial. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  modification  in  our  in- 
stitutions IIS  should  admit  the  great  towns  that 
had  grown  up  since  the  pari,  boroughs  were  se- 
lected to  a  direct  participation  in  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution,  was  alike  just  and  indispens- 
able. It  was  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  pre- 
tend that  Outton  and  Old  Saium  should  be  re- 
presented, and  that  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
should  not ;  and  the  wonder  i.s,  that  so  revolting 
an  anomaly  should  have  been  so  long  maintained. 
The  only  (|ue8tion  now  is,  has  the  franchise  been 
])laced  ill  proper  hands?  Time  only  can  resolve 
this ;  but  there  are,  perhaps,  some  grounds  for 
apprehension.  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  a  coun- 
try like  Great  llrituin,  with  so  great  a  public 
debt,  and  where  so  much  depends  on  the  secu- 
rity of  property  in  opinion,  as  well  as  in  fact, 
the  powi-r  to  send  representatives  to  the  H.  of 
C  shoulil  not  have  been  voluntarily  conceded,  ex- 
cept to  tliose  who,  from  their  position  in  society, 
might  be  presumed  to  have  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  the  siip|)ort  of  the  existing  onler  of 
thing.".  Hut  the  occupier  of  a  10/.  house  or  of 
a  50/.  farm  may  be,  and  in  fact  not  unfre- 
quently  i.s,  little  better  than  a  beggar.  And  we 
arc  not  of  the  niiinlier  of  those  who  contend  that 
a  persiin  with  only  r>.i.,  or  without  any  thing, 
will  feel  hiin.^elf  ns  much  interested  in  go(«l 
government,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  that  se- 
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curity  so  esieiitial  to  all  great  undertakings,  as 
the  owner  of  an  estate  or  of  a  cotton-mill.  Thai 
such  a  person  has  a  real  interest  in  the  well- 
being  and  tranquillitv  of  the  empire,  is  most 
true ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  will 
be  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a  wish  for  its 
promotion,  or  that  he  will  be  so  little  likely  to 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  seductive  harangues  of 
demagogues,  or  to  give  his  sanction,  in  periods 
of  distress  or  excitement,  to  dangerous  innova- 
tions, as  a  person  with  some  considerable  amount 
of  property. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  a  bon&Jide  property  qualifica- 
tion is  true,  but  they  are  far  from  insuperable ; 
and  provided  the  qualification  were  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount,  it  appears  to  be  the  must  likely 
means  of  securing  the  election  of  representatives 
to  whom  the  aflSirs  of  the  country  might  be 
safely  entrusted,  and  of  providing  for  a  really 
responsible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  safe  and  ju- 
dicious  system  of  government. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  objectionable 
class  of  electors  alluded  to  above  forms  in  most, 
if  not  in  all,  instances  a  minority  :  and  that  the 
good  sense  and  obvious  interest  of  the  bulk  uf 
the  people  will  be  sufficient  to  hinder  any  rush 
or  dangerous  tampering  with  our  institutions. 
It  were  well,  however,  that  steps  were  taken  to 
give  the  Reform  Act  fair  play,  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  manufacture  of  fictitious  votes.  In  many 
instances  this  practice  has  been  carried  to  a  very 
great  height,  and  threatens,  unless  put  an  end 
to,  to  subvert  every  sound  principle  uf  repre- 
sentation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from 
the  free  constitution  of  the  H.  of  C.  has  been 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  We  owe  to  it  what 
no  other  European  nation  has  enjoyed — a  really 
free  press.  According  as  the  people  increased 
in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  members  for 
populous  places  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
public  opinion,  it  became  of  importance  to  them 
to  have  their  speeches  printed  and  circulated  over 
the  country.  Hence,  though  the  reporting  of 
debates  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  it  has  long  hceii 
practised,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  Mem- 
bers, in  fact,  speak  less  to  the  House  than  to  the 
reporters,  and,  through  them,  to  the  country; 
and  the  censures  and  comments  in  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  indulge  become  a  warrant  and 
an  apology  for  similar  censures  on  the  part  of 
journalists.  It  would  have  been  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  justice  to  punish  the  latter  fur 
what  had  been  proclaimed  with  impunity  by  the 
former.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  realW  indebted 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  is,  for  the  pal- 
ladium and  only  real  safeguard  of  our  rights  and 
liberties  — 'not  so  much  to  the  votes,  as  to  tliu 
debates  carried  on  in  the  H.  of  C.  Frcedmii 
of  debate  produced  freedom  of  printing ;  ami, 
consequently,  gave  us  the  only  effectual  security 
for  good  government,  and  the  only  real  check 
upon  abuse.  It  would  require  a  lengthened 
essay,  or  rather  a  large  volume,  to  point  out  all 
the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  freeiloin  ul' 
the  press;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  (lint 
we  are  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  the  high  ]ilai'o 
we  hold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and 
should  we  ever  be  deprived  of  it,  our  other  in- 
stitutions would,  one  by  one,  be  subverted,  or 
be  rendered  of  comparatively  little  importance, 
and  the  sun  uf  Britain's  glory  would  set  — and 
for  ever. 

Next  to  the  security  adbrdcd  by  the  freedom 
of  the  jiress,  liial  bi/  jury  has  been  the  praiul 
bulwark  of  the  liberties  cf  the  people  of  I'liig- 
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/land.  This  institution  is  of  very  remote  origin, 
and,  like  representative  «ssemblies,  was  at  one 
time  introduced  into  several  European  countries. 
It  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  great  charter, 
that  "nuUus  lU>er  homo  dapiatur,  vel  imprison^ 
etur,  aut  exulet,^  aut  aliguo  alio  modo  deatnietur, 
nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  vel  per 
legem  terree."  "  The  founders  of  the  Enelish 
laws,"  says  Blackstone,  "have  with  excellent 
forecast  contrived  that  no  man  should  be  called 
'  to  answer  to  the  king  for  any  capital  crime,  unless 
upon  the  preparatory  accusation  of  12  or  more 
or  his  fellow-subjects ;  [the  grand  J  urff  ;)  and  that 
the  truth  of  every  accusation,  whether  preferred  in 
the  shape  of  indictment,  information,  or  appeal, 
should  be  atlerwards  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  12  of  his  equals  and  neighbours,  (the 
pettu  furi/,)  indiiTerentlv  chosen,  and  superior  to 
suspicion.  So  tliat  the  liberties  of  England 
cannot  but  subsist  so  long  as  this  palladium  re- 
mains sacred  and  inviolate,  not  only  from  all 
open  attacks,  which  none  will  be  so  hardy  as  to 
make,  but  also  from  all  secret  machinations, 
which  may  sap  and  undermine  it,  by  introducing 
new  and  arbitrary  methods  of  trial,  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and 
courts  of  concience."    (Book  iv.  cap.  27. ) 

With  the  exception  of  England,  trial  by  jury, 
in  most  other  countries,  was  not  long  in  being 
either  suppressed  or  perverted;  that  is,  juries 
were  either  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the 
power  to  try  prisoners  entrusted  to  judges  ap- 
pointed  by  the  different  governments,  or  the 
institution  was  kept  up  in  name  only,  its  object 
and  spirit  being  totally  changed.  Instead  of  jury- 
men bein^  "  indifferently  chosen,  and  free  from 
suspicion,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  jury 
trial,  they  were  not  unfrequently  selected  by  the 
crown,  or  its  creatures  I  When  so  perverted, 
this  institution,  from  being  an  efficient  pro- 
tection against  unjust  and  unfounded  accusa- 
tions, becomes  a  most  convenient  and  dan- 
gerous instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  unprin- 
cipled government.  Hence,  it  is  always  im- 
possible to  form  any  fair  estimate  of  the  judi- 
cial systems  of  any  two  or  more  countries, 
or  of  the  protection  afforded  by  each  to  life 
and  property,  from  merely  learning  that  trial 
by  jury  is  established  in  them.  Every  thins  de- 
pends on  its  organisation.  If  juries  be  lairly 
and  impartially  chosen  from  the  mass  of  the 
people,  they  are  the  best  bulwarks  that  can  pro- 
bably be  devised  for  the  protection  of  innocence ; 
but  if  otherwise  —  if  they,may  be  named,  or  their 
election  influenced,  by  judges  or  government 
olflrers,  they  throw  a  constitutional  veil  over  the 
acts  of  the  oppressor,  and  are,  in  all  respects, 
most  inimical  to  the  public  interests. 

In  England,  the  selection  of  jurymen  having 
been  always,  or  at  least  very  generally,  made  on 
fair  principles,  jury  trial  has  been  (leservedly  in 
the  highest  degree  popular.  In  most  r  juntries, 
the  fact  of  government  bringing  a  cha'  ge  against 
an  individual,  and  his  condemnation,  have  been 
nearly  identical ;  but  it  has  been  quite  other- 
wise with  us.  Here  the  charge  had  to  be  re- 
fcrred  to  12  individuals  fairly  selected  from 
among  the  freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  unless  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  tite  charge  was  well  founded,  the  accusation 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  no  farther  legal  proceed- 
ings bottomed  upon  it  could  be  instituted  against 
the  accused. 

The  signal  benefits  derived  from  jury  trial  in 
rviininal  cases,  and  iu  charges  of  treason  and 
sedition  ;  and  the  fact  that,  were  it  given  up  in 
one  class  of  cases,  it  might  gradually  full  into 
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disuse  in  othcrs,'seem  to  be  the  principal  causes 
of  its  being  continued  as  a  means  of  trying  alt 
descriptions  of  civil  suits.  The  fair  presump. 
tion,  however,  would  seem  to  be,  that  a  large 
class  of  civil  cases  might  be  as  well,  or  better 
decided  by  a  judge  or  judces  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  one  would  be  disposed  to  think 
that  trial  by  jury  might  dow  be  advantageously 
confined  to  that  description  of  civil  cases  where 
the  facts  are  disputed,  for  the  investigation  of 
which  it  is  so  peculiarly  well  fitted. 

The  vital  importance  of  an  indifferent  selec- 
tion of  jurymen  is  obvious ;  but  if  any  doubt 
should  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  with  re- 
spect to  it,  that  will  be  removed  by  comparing 
its  influence  in  England  with  its  influence 
in  Scotland :  in  the  former,  it  has  been  the  best 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  was  the  readiest  means  govern- 
ment could  employ  to  oppress  and  get  rid  of 
any  obnoxious  individual !  This  anomalous  result 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that,  iu  England, 
juries  were  fairly  selected ;  while  in  Scotland, 
they  were  nominated  by  the  sheriffs  and  judges! 
Luckily,  however,  this  gross  abuse  has  been  at 
last  obviated ;  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  England, 
is  now  in  the  bona^fide  enjoyment  of  trial  by  jury, 

Religion — The  most  perfect  toleration  is 
given  to  the  professors  of  different  religious 
creeds  in  tlie  U.  Kingdom.  But,  from  the  Re- 
volution down  to  1829,  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  parliament,  and  were  incapable  of  hold- 
ing most  offices  of  trust  and  emolument.  These 
unjust  and  degrading  disabilities  were,  however, 
removed  at  the  epoch  referred  to ;  and  Catho- 
lics may  now  be  elected  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  are  eligible  to  almost  all  offices. 
The  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  in 
1828,  removed  sundry  disabilities  under  which 
dissenters  previously  laboured. 

The  established  church  of  England  has  re- 
tained the  episcopal  form  of  church  government, 
with  its  subordination  of  ranks ;  and  is  a  very 
richly-endowed  institution.  Fts  tenets,  which 
are  partly  Lutheran  and  partly  Calvinistic,  are 
embodied  in  the  famous  39  Articles.  The  Kirk, 
or  established  church  of  Scotland,  which  is  Pres- 
byterian in  form  and  Calvinistic  in  principle,  is 
moderately  well  endowed.  The  greatest  equality 
subsists  among  its  members ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  extremely  useful  and  an 
essentially  popular  body. 

These  churches  respectively  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
of  England  and  Scotland.  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise with  the  established  church  of  Ireland.  The 
latter  is  identical  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation never  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  Ireland,  and  as  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabit- 
ants have  always  been  Roman  Catholics,  the  es- 
tablished church  has  been  that  of  a  small  minor- 
ity only,  and  has  never  possessed  the  esteem  of 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  always 
regarded  it  as  a  usurpation,  as  originally  forced 
upon  them  by  the  arms,  and  upheld  bv  the  power, 
of  England,  and  as  being  hostile  alike  to  their 
religion  and  their  secular  interests.  i\Iuch  of  the 
disturbance  and  disaffection  that  always  prevail 
in  Ireland  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  this  unhappy 
constitution  of  the  established  church.  It  is  in 
truth  little  better  than  a  contradiction  and  an 
absurdity  to  make  the  church  of  a  small  mi- 
nority the  national  church,  and  to  assign  to  it 
funds  that  micht  amply  provide  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  majority  should  tamely  ac- 
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quicsce  in  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  common 
sense  would  suggest  that  the  Catholic  should 
be  made  the  established  religion  of  Ireland, 
or,  at  all  evenfs,  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
should  participate,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  adherents,  in  (he  endowments  now 
exclusively  ei^oyed  by  the  established  clergy- 
men. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure —  That  portion  of 
the  nationiil  revenue  that  is  withdrawn  from 
the  public  by  irt'^ans  of  taxes,  anil  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  go\  ernment,  amounts  at  present 
(1839)  to  about  50,(JOO,000/.  sterling,  and  far 
exceeds  In  magnitude  the  public  revenue  of  any 
other  country.  But  It  must  not  thence  be  In- 
ferred that  taxation  Is  here  comparatively  heavy. 
Its  pressure  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual 
amount  of  the  sum  taken  from  the  people  and 
lodged  in  the  coffers  of  the  treasury ;  but  by  the 
mode  in  which  taxes  are  Imposed,  and  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  bear  them.  In  some  countries 
taxes  are  imposed  on  certain  classes  only ;  and 
even  where  this  gross  inequality  docs  not  exist, 
thev  are  often  imposed  on  erroneous  principles, 
and  in  a  way  that  makes  their  assessment  and 
collection  ueculiarly  difficult  and  injurious.  But 
in  the  U.  Kingdom  taxation  presses  equally,  or 
very  nearly  so,  on  all  classes ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  say  that  our  system  of  taxation  Is 
perfect,  or  that  It  might  not  be  materially  im- 
proved, it  appears,  speaking  generally,  to  be 
founded  on  sound  principles,  and  Is  practically 
as  little  injurious  as  it  could  well  be  rendered. 
And  if  we  compare  the  magnitude  of  our  taxes 
with  that  of  the  national  revenue  whence  they 
arc  derived,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
complaints  of  the  peculiarly  heavy  pressure  of 
taxes  in  this  country  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
without  foundation.    It  is  not  to  the  Influence 
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of  taxation,  but  to  the  expensive  style  of  Hv!ng» 
which  prevails  amongst  us,  and  which  luckily 
(for  It  Is  the  grand  incentive  to  industry  and 
invention^  pervades  all  classes,  that  the  difflculty 
many  individuals  have  In  preserving  their  places 
in  society  Is  to  be  ascribed.  Far,  Indeed,  from 
supposing  that  the  Influence  of  taxation  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  hostile  to  the  Increase  of  pub- 
lic opulence  and  private  comfort,  we  believe  It 
has  had  a  precisely  opposite  efflect  To  the 
desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  taxation  during  the  late  war  superadded 
the  fear  of  being  thrown  down  to  a  lower  station, 
and  the  two  together  produced  results  that  we 
should  in  vain  have  looked  for  from  the  unas- 
sisted agency  of  either.  Oppressive  taxes  would 
have  hA  an  opposite  effect ;  and  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing new  displays  of  industry  and  economy, 
would  have  produced  only  despair  and  natiunal 
impoverishment.  But  it  was  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  taxation  might  be  met  by  increased 
exertion  and  economy ;  and  this  increased  ex- 
ertion has.  In  fact,  led  to  the  production  of  a 
far  greater  amount  of  wealth  than  was  required 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  revenue 
collectors. 

About  three  fourths  of  the  public  revenue  are 
derived  from  duties  of  customs  and  excise ;  and 
the  rest  from  duties  on  stamps,  the  assessed 
taxes,  and  the  post-office.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  duties  seem  to  be  judiciously  selected;  and 
though  it  be  true  that  some  of  them,  as  those 
on  foreign  brandv,  tobacco,  &c.,  would  be  more 
productive  were  they  materially  reduced,  the  de- 
fect is  not  in  the  selection  of  the  articles  on 
which  to  impose  duties,  but  in  the  too  great  height 
to  which  they  have  been  carried ;  a  defect  that 
admits  of  being  easily  obviated. 


Account  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1836,  t837,  and  1838. 

Cuitoms  and  excise : 

1830. 

1837. 

1838. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f  foreign 

1,402,573 

1,399,868 

. 

1,889,371 

Spirits'  rum 

1,496,1.56 

1,432,929 

. 

1,411,067 

C  British 

6,»03,477 

5.018,071 

. 

6,467,201 

Malt 

5,84a,9.V) 

8,252,410 

• 

4,932,080 

Hopf        ... 

402,290 

344,364 

•           . 

302,906 

Wine 

1,794,033 

1,687,201 

. 

1,846,0,57 

Sugar  and  Molaiui 

4,479,809 

8,026,888 

• 

4,893,684 

•Tea 

4,674,5,18 

3,223,840 

• 

3,362,035 

Voltee 

691,606 

fm                     m 

696,644 

. 

684,979 

Tubacco  and  inulT 

3,397,108 

89,790,887 

3,417,663 

f7,496,878 

3,561,812 

27,851,192 

llutter 

338,306 

268,863 

2.51,666 

Cheese           ... 

ia5,087 

120,034 

. 

113,907 

Currants  and  raisins 

311,916 

307,988 

. 

300,828 

Com              ... 

149,661 

583,271 

. 

186,760 

Cotton  wool  and  ilieep'i  imported 

622.293 

871,080 

. 

728,448 

Silk 

224,76H 

218,375 

. 

254,874 

Hides  and  Mat 

67,171 

62,8.'i6 

. 

61,478 

Paper 

712,119 

654,497 

. 

541,788 

Soap       -                    -               - 

756,138 

730,788 

. 

810,813 

Candles  and  tallow 

207,788 

203,977 

- 

183,069 

Coals,  sea-borne 

8,667 

8,910 

. 

7,632 

Glass              ... 

652,225 

637,947 

. 

688,837 

Bricks,  tiles,  and  slates 

474,921 

439,26-1 

• 

4I8,3.%5 

Timber           ... 

1,537,468 

1,309,381 

. 

1,872,018 

Auctions       •            . 

2;i4,8a3 

274,264 

. 

2a5,186 

Excise  licences 

1,018,002 

1,019,431 

. 

1,023,202 

Miscellaneous  duties  of  customs 

and  excise 

1,633,221 

•                      — 

1,801,173 

. 

1,596,366 

Total  customs  and  excise 

9.0U,554 

8,858,799 

9,023,403 

. 

. 

. 

88,768,091 

36,366,677 

36,874,«es 

Stamps ;  — 

Deeds  and  other  instruments      - 

1,621.741 

1,603,207 

1,663,720 

Probate  and  legacies 

2,042,528 

2,185,890 

2,192,231 

Insuranoe['{;f ""    .  '              I 

252,712 

260,512 

251,866 

831,367 

824,138 

891,704 

Bills  of  exchange,  b.inkers'  notes 

739,'l57 

714,703 

734,109 

Newspapers  niul  advcrtisi'inciits 

466,701 

328,661 

341,974 

Stage  coachci 

614,028 

- 

498,943 

494,284 
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1838. 


27,8M,>92 
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Stamps :  — 
Post  lioriei 

Receipts        -                -          - 
Other  stamp  duties 

Assessed  and  land  taxes :  — 
Land  taxes 
Windows 
Servants 
Horses 

Carriages       .              .              - 
Dogs                 ... 
Other  assessed  taxes 

Post-offlce       -                 -             - 
Crown  lands 

Other  ordinary  revenues  and  other 
resource!.          .           .             - 

Total  income 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  Income 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

£ 

226,049 
172,093 
482,601 

£ 
"7,380,377 

3,931,505 

2,3.50,602 

361,693 

146,130 

£ 

240,383 
172,280 
436.606 

£ 

'7.866,123 

3,890,146 

2,339,739 

419.780 

322,188 

241,366 
173.825 
468.784 

£ 

7.483,788 

3,903,085  i 
2,346,278 
388,643  ' 

312,575  i 

1,199,609 
1,2.54,329 
207,311 
390,222 
449,792 
188,190 
262,0Sfi 

1,192,635 
1,2.57,878 
201,044 
380,693 
441,173 
165,931 
260,893 

1,184,830 
1,362,561 
201,018 
377.477 
442,767 
1.56,200 
278,342 

_ 

- 

- 

. 

82,895,398 

- 

80,592,653 
726,460 

- 

51,378,928 
441,819 

1 

82,895,398 

-     1    61,319,113  1     • 

51,730,747  1 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  nett 
amount  (including  the  expenses  of  collection) 
contributed  by  each  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  U.  Kingdom  to  the  principal  branches  of 
the  public  revenue  in  1838  :  — 


England.  |  Scotland.!  Ireland. 

U.  Kingdom. 

;  Cuitomi     • 

Kiciie      - 

Slam-»       •       • 
1  TalM       - 

Post-o,1ice         • 

Tottli 

L. 
18,902,169 
10,477,600 
6,«14,6t8 
3,666,809 
»J0S,S44 

L. 

1,518,981 

4,198,344 

436,115 

«,16,»77 

Xll,443 

t. 

1,944, 1'T 

l,974/.(ii> 

461,1>47 

«89,4S0 

L. 

i«,-!65,340 
14,7.'>0,5iil 
7,21ii,4')0 
3.903,086 
«,346,i!78 

4I.«66,461 

4,701,«71 

4,609,983 

40,577,714 

The  expense  per  cent  of  collecting  the  gross 
public  revenue  in  1838  was  :  — 


Great  Britain.  |       Ireland. 

V.  Kingdom. 

Customs 
Kicise       -     • 
Stamps    • 

Pcut-ofHce 

Per  cent.            Per  cent. 
£.4     0      «        £.11     19     3 
6      6'               9    16      -il 
X      1      7i           4    18     31 
4    19      6*           .           . 
S4   13     9i          39    16     H 

Per  cent. 

L.    B    It     1 

6    14     0 

S     4     3 

5    19     6 

S7     Sill 

In  the  following  pa^c  will  be  found  a  detailed 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  years  1836,  1837,  and  1838. 

Defence — Army,  —  The  formation  of  a  stand- 
ing army  was  long  regarded  by  our  ancestors 
with  extreme  jealousy  and  aversion,  so  that  its 
establishment  in  England  is  of  comparatively 
modern  origin,  not  dating  farther  back  than  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  annually  provided 
for  by  a  vote  of  the  H.  of  C. ;  so  that  it  is  always 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  at  any  time  to  reduce, 
or,  if  it  see  cause,  totally  to  disband,  the  army. 
But  the  old  jealousies  of  which  it  was  the 
object  no  longer  exist;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  establishnient  of  a  properly  trained 
regular  military  force  is  not  only  indispensable 
to  guarantee  the  national  independence  from 
hostile  attack,  but  that  it  is  also  by  far  the  best 
force  that  can  be  employed  to  maintain  internal 
tianquillity  and  order.  It  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  waste  the  reader's  time  by  dwelling  on 
the  transcendant  merits  and  services  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.  It  has  been  employed  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  and  has  every  where  exhibited 
all  those  qualities  that  go  to  form  a  perfect  mi- 
litary force  —  the  most  unflinching  courage,  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  patience  and  tortitude 
under  privations  and  hardships,  and  the  constant 
observance  of  the  strictest  discipline. 

The  British  army  is  recruited  by  means  of 
voluntary  enlistment  only ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  attempts  to  introduce  the  conscription 
into  this  country  will  incut  with  no  better  succe&s 


in  future  than  that  which  has  hitherto  attended 
them.  If  soldiers  could  not  be  procured  by  other 
means,  we  should  then  admit  that  necessity 
formed  a  valid  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  a 
conscription.  But  no  such  necessity  has  ever 
existed.  No  country  that  chooses  to  pay  fair 
wages  to  its  troops,  and  which  treats  them  as 
men  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country 
should  be  treated,  will  ever  want  for  a  supply 
of  voluntary  recruits.  If  we  ever  be  forced  to 
resort  to  the  oppressive  and  odious  resource  of 
conscription,  the  necessity  will  have  arisen  from 
the  adoption  of  some  spurious  system  of  econo- 
my, or  from  something  wrong  in  the  treatment 
of  the  troops,  or  both. 

TJie  annual  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Articles  of 
War  issued  by  the  crown,  and  subjoined  to  that 
act,  constitute  the  code  of  martial  law  in  force  in 
the  British. army. 

We  subjoin  an  account  taken  from  official  do- 
cuments of  the  regular  troops  (exclusive  of  the 
ordnance)  at  home,  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign 
countries,  in  1792, 1815,  and  1834. 


1798. 

1814. 

IS.'!!. 

At  Hmu  and  U  Iht  Catmiet. 
Household  cavalry        ... 

779 

1,504 

1,311 

Foot  guards 
CavalnroftheUne 

3,766 

9,612 

5,'53 

5,409 

16,477 

7  002 

Infantry  ofUie  line 

36,498 

138,701 

69,360 

Garrison  battalions 

• 

1,823 

Veteran  battalions        ... 

.     . 

^,922 

West  India  regimenU 

.     . 

8,798 

1,863 

Mitcellaneoui  and  Colonial  corps 

.     . 

7,147 

3,727 

Fenclbles 

.     . 

3,26H 

Foreign  corys 
Augmcnutlons  In  progtcsi 

.     - 

21.314 

•     ■ 

9,148 

46.541 

220,714 

88,416 

/•■  India. 

Cavalry  of  the  line 

519 

4,455 

.3,156 

Infantry  of  the  line 

Totals      ■       . 

10,188 

S4,0«5 

17,000 

57,«4«|2.W,314 

108,67- 

The  number  and  description  of  the  land  force 
embodied  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March,  1837,  were  as  follows : 


1 

Non.  ' 

commisi 

sioncd 

Hank 

Horses. 

Officers 

Officers 

and 
Trum* 

and 
FUe. 

Total. 

Lifle  fljuards  and  horse 

peters. 

1    . 

guards 

822 

99 

150      ^O-M 

1,311 

Ca»ali>  ol  the  line     - 

7.696 

712 

8S6      8,578 

10,156 

Foot  guards 

. 

218 

395  1    4,610 

4,253 

Inamryuftheline    - 
Totals 

200 

4,610 

6,338  ;  81,407 

92,354 

8,718 

5,639 

7,758    95,678 

109,07.'. 

But  there  were  want' 

ing  to  complete  the 
full  number  of  meti 

Making  the  total  force 

Ordnance 

. 

. 

. 

8,036 

101,039 

. 

827 

-      1    7,458 

U  h 
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HiAia  «*  BzmcMTtfaa.' 


Jlntmu— CItargtt  if  OltKUm : 
Clril        rCiuumu  •  • 

DtpmoMiit  lEzciM  •  - 

PnnnUn  unice,  had  gniril,  nrniiit  poUc*  erainn  and 
harboiir  T«H«b  -  • 


Other  ordinary  rarouiM 

Snpvannualiia  ud  othar  allowancca         • 

Total  eharift  of  collactioB 
PMic  DM. 
InMicMi/iMiinaiMBtdtbt  •  • 

Termlnabla  aanuitka  >  .  . 

I  llanagmiant         •  -  •  . 


IntmM  an  ExcbaqiicT  bilU 

Total  debt 

CIM  Omrnmni.    CIvQ  LUl.    Privy  Punt. 

Halariei  oT  the  houMhold,  tradeHiien'i  bllU 

The  allowancM  to  the  aeTeral  branchei  of  the  Rojal  Familjt. 

and  to  hit  Roral  HIghneia  JLaopold  Flinca  of  Cobutg  (nan 

KlngorthedelKlanii  ■  .  *        . 

Tha  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Ireland**  eetabliihment 
Tha  ularlea  and  atpentet  of  the  Hoiuae  of  railiamont  (in- 

eluding  iirinting)  -  .  .  . 

oirll  depattmenu,  Indodtam  tnperannuadon  allowaneca 
Other  annuitiet,  peniions  and  tuperannuation  aUowancat  on 

the  conaolidaled  fbnd  and  on  the  RToia  revenue 
Peuiooa  drU  Uu 


Court!  of  Juilica 

tda 


Jiutitt. 


Total  ctrll  KaTemment 


Police  ancf  criminal  prmetutlona 
Correotion 


Total  Juitica 


IMp/amaMe. 
Foretpi  ralnbtan*  Ralarlet  and  pemiont 
ConiiUiK*  Mlariea  and  superannuation  allowances 
Dlabunemanu,  outlit,  &c. 

Tout  diplomatic 

X  Number  of  men 


Army 


(EfftctlTC 

1  Noo-effectire 


ICharae 

)  Number  of  man 

i  Charge 


"•»»        -i .      fNumCrofmen 


I  Non-eflkctive 


I  Charge 


Total  armj 


Total  iwej 


Ordnanc. 


Total  ordnanna 
Total  rcrees 
Army  and  ordnance,  inturrecllon  in  Canada 
Hountlei,  iVc.  for  iiromotinK  flkheriet 
I'ubllc  work> 
Payments  outoflhererenuaof  crown  landSt taf  ImproreilMntt 

Hiid  VHriou*  public  nerricei 
Pt>%l  ufllre ;  ctiarftM  «f  rnllertion  and  other  payments 

aUArantine  'ml  war^huutinft  trst  ililiithnmitx 
llMeUantoui  sarricct  nut  clatMNl  under  the  foregoing  hewii  - 

Total  eipendltnr* 
Hurplaa 


ArnwraaWam.— The  amount  of  tarmlnnble  Aniiuitiei  on  Sih 

Jaiiurtr>  was 
In  cormpondlng  prrpetuitlei,  as  estimated  b;  Mr.  Flnlalaon 


1836. 


L. 
6«7,I38 
8e9,19l 


24,IS«,664 
4,214 ,4^7 


411,800 

!M6,000 

I37,7S1 
3«6,931 

3U,66I 
7i,U00 


J90,«37 
3ll9,A'2ll 
SI>9,8V7 


188,301 
94,690 
il«,aii 


(80JS7) 
3,8i9,flU3 

(87,l«'i) 
>.643,380 


6,473,183 


ll,fil«,8!(i» 
(Hli,»»7l 
1,688,897 


4,SUS,7M 

(8,3«I) 
1,«74,4I« 
(1,403) 
169,617 


1,434,069 


MS,ti9 

9,078,648 

169^94 

176,«ll 

47,637 

889,436 


S.8S1.X96 


99,934,873 


1,666,479 


1,010,184 


316,436 


1887. 


L. 
636449 

869,080 


94,915.779 

4,196,745 

I3!<,489 


98,644,006 
936,688 


391,971 


978W7 
31,963 


l«7,8«) 
466,909 


399,641 
71,689 


19,119,968 


404,969 
49.{,779 
4^8,711 


188,149 
99,960 
98,840 


{78,0801 
3,941,996 

(86,9661 
9,679,719 


6,691,716 


(30,996) 
3,<16,076 

(96,399) 
1,634,684 


4,760,669 


(8,669) 

1,290.368 

(1,613) 

164,166 


i,4«4,69S 


1.6,683 
316,841 

397,468 

719,304 

111,663 

9,9»4,99»| 

50,819305! 
9,075,993 

59,896,9m{ 


1497,999 
561,096 


159,065 

165,130 

49,497 

381.169 


9,813,799 


<9,4>0,«9« 


l,791/)34 


1,396,436 


316,939 


19,716397 


19,466 
304396 

894,451 

688,704 

191,700 

1,491,119 


6i;S19,llS 


im. 


636347 
851,494 


(4,919380 

4,183,966 

133366 


98,630,119 
790,998 


S713OO 


308,000 
33,869 

149,196 
460,064 

367376 
691 


464,609 
569,191 
466,666 


1,488341 

£70,199 

9,068,470 

154,913 

909,903 

59,913 

874,401 


934*300 


I9,t31/M0 


189,098 
148,606 
69,198 


(89,746) 
4,963341 

(90,914) 
9,569,100 


6,816,641 


(30399) 
3,046,867 

(94330) 
1,473,661 


4,690,498 


(9,019) 
1,919,633 
(699) 
166,048 


1314,681 


61319,113; 


1,674.196 


399338 


1 9,790,7  Vi 

6(ii),(ino 

I3,4M 

144,731 

67(i,«M 

l.T4,5.1t 

1,66'.I,(MS 


51,7»0,;4: 


6I,7»U,;47 


nifTnenoe 


4,990,(1171 
1,998,155; 


4,909,049 

1370,7451 


9,999,669 


I 
4,999,1:,V 

l,«S0,fi,M 


I    9331.9971 


9,46l,.M<),l 


The  chnrgt!  for  the  above  forces,  cicluiivc  of 
the  ortiimnce,  was  4,131,588/.,  of  which  691,133/. 
were  to  he  defriiyed  hv  the  Eaut  India  Company, 
i'he  char|{v  for  the  ortinanee  during  the  tame  year 
wa«  l,'.2(j3,44<)/. ;  inakinft  the  total  expense  of  the 
efftfctiiie  military  force  in  18;«i.;)7,  5,415,()H7/.  Hut 
to  thib  hai  to  be  ailded  the  char){e  fur  non-effective 
lervlrei,  that  is,  for  half-pay  and  pensions  to 
otHcers  and  men,  which  amounted,  durintf  the 
Sttuie  year,  to  2,5'.^3,.(7H/.  ;  making  tile  total  cost 
of  the  army,  inclutlinff  the  sum  to  be  repaid  by 
the  East  India  lompany.  T.'KIH.ee.y. 

The  force.*  einbiKJied  in  IH.'l'i-37,  exclusive  of 
tlie  ortlnance,  were  ilislributed  as  follows:  — 

lirMl  Hrlttin 

IrfUnU  .... 

Aliroad  (not  in  India) 

IndU         .... 

Total 


The  pay  and  other  emolumenta  of  the  officers 
and  men  depend  partly  on  the  length  of  their 
service  and  partly  on  the  department  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  belong.  In  the  household 
troops,  the  |>ay  of  privateN  varies  from  1«.  ^il.  to 
\is.  U^.  a  day ;  in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  It  li 
Is.  4</. ;  in  the  foot  guards,  Ij.  id.  ;  and  in  the 
infantry  of  the  line,  U.  \d.  Soldiers,  hoMiver, 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  of  thi.^  sum 
in  money  :  when  at  home  and  in  barracks,  they 
arc  supplied  with  certain  rations,  for  which  Gd. 
a  day,  and  not  more,  h  to  be  deducted  from  their 
pay.  The  greater  part  of  their  clothes  and  uc- 
coutrententsare  furnished  at  the  public  expense; 
but  certain  deductions  are  made  from  their  pny 
on  that  account.  I'ensions  arc  grantcii  for  ca- 
sualties in  action,  Ac,  and  to  soldiers  diicharj^ed 
•fK;r  certain  periods  of  service.    (The  rcgula« 
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Ihenumbt 
snms  voted  at 
«he  navy  have 


The  navy  u  r. 

„'"'•«.  vest,., 
«l'|.oM.,mcl,„;,";' 

";.'"• '"""".rsfpe 


if     tloM  relalinff  to  n.,   i..,p  WHITISH 

:vas  much  more  consid^K?  *••"*  «"™ergr 
w  a  description  of  forcTWf^^^^*^  Present,  ft 
veiydoubtftil:  and  It  .,^!       '^'"<^'>  the  utilitv  il 

able  plan  i,  ,„  emp L  ^ffufirT'''  *'*^  P'-^f^'- 
the  new  '^rgani.atiLTtXlLT'^'i  Under 
valuable  species  of  foieanw^  if  has  become  a 
ployed  in  Ireland,  and  V  Loin ''"^"^'^^'y  ^m- 
towns  in  Eneland  London,  and  several 


I — j-^-*»   ■■•  ir__ 

towns  in  England' 
""^^-^T'L-lce  has  always  been 


exceedingly  popSfa?,„  .7!"''  '""  "'ways  been 
navy  hasVng'^Ln  reckon  jd  T""^'   »"«»  the 
bulwark  of  fhe  emj^re      llie^y'l?  ,«"'«  b^t 
an  address  to  Queen  A  »„„•*,''•  of  Lords,  in 
«"  "a  most  undoSb"ed  ™«;-"  "^' '«'«» «'  down 
security,  and  weaUh^f'^hu"^'"'".'  '*">  honou  " 
pend  upon  the  protwt?on  «^!i  """Kdom  does  de- 
tntde,  and  the  imS  '„„  and  S"'"'**'™''"*  «f 
its  naval  strength  •  •  ""  ,h„  "S^^  encouraginir 
n.ost  earnest  S,anner  beseech  v''  ''*'•''"  '"  ">* 
theseaaflkirs  mav  Hp  ,h.        "  y""""  majesty  that 
peculiar  care  "  VnH  ir^"  y""'  «'«'  and  most 
that  in  this'nstance  th/lorr""'  "«  «  Oo«°b 
to  what  were  then,  and  hLJ±  ^""^  expression 

^iite.i^a-'^-^^^mS^s 

the'tff -ily^r  atn^d"^-'  ^  '«^^.  «- 
J-rance.  the  o„Iy^,the/iP  af  n  """^  °^"  'hat  of 
ever  since  prese^ed      Cn„  ^h '  f"**^''  ''  has 

the  ocean.  '^    '  '^"  "*  ">«  "nd.sputed  mastm  of 
.^^«ffan3  S"'wet"-!"''  '"  ^'^'-.V  in 
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£&u'i^irn;t^ris%yh .  wewi: 

^««  an  examin'ation  f^?K4-««  f^9.  they 

-^-VnToTaSSraf-^^^^ 

,  those  wh'^  hJve""com'3:?^'-fr.-?,*no;i,'Jj 

fi^e  discipline  of  the  n^i  if  "r  P?«smouth. 
t'cles  embodied  in  acts^/.^  mamtained  by  ar. 
enter  the  navy  by  vohintarv'^''  •'""''"'•  Sa^ow 
eases  of  emereenrv  »h     ^  *"'""nent ;  but  i„ 

™pressmenT«o7?hea?t,;r"^  "*  obtained  bj 
th|s  practice,  no  doubt  canT!'^  t"^  '."^''"ty  °f 

"i^?^aStjsF^-a:2iot 

•>  folio,, 7L     "*'"•'>"  "•J'xlsswsm 
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Ji""!  «or«i,  Jtc. 


n'ere 
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335,684 
1^8,164 
•'■•<i4«l,48i 


».  H  (act.  ve„,.,,  i„  trFim,"'^:\'''«^^.the  power 
«  Iho  su,,eri„u.„do  ee  of  «  I      "*•,     ^  '""  boar, 
"I'l'o'nimonis,  «tc.  o   r^mC    '  "'"'"'  matters.  n| 
-^'Tmit  o(n,.er,  «.,h  •^"'""""""""ed  offlcors  ,.n 


■for  an  account  nf»i,  '■■*MiAai 

&e.,  of  the  different  desS'  '""^t«y>  P^""^^ 
men  in  the  sea-service  thJ^'i""?  "C  "ffleers  and 
the  iVb„^  /,„,.       "'<^«'  the  reader  is  referred  to 
i'ublic  Debt       ir,„i     . 

of  the   United  Kincdom  .if   •    °'"'  expenditure 
amountingto51.720^T'    ?'"»  'he  year  I838 
Yrere^uVtodS'^noJesst^ 

"'F  tii^^eferrb^"'^^^^^^^ 

methods  of*  borrowiL  °  .if  «'^^"  '°  different 

woudbeinconsis^en'^like  wi,r''"«  «''  -'>'"h 
'imits.   It  is  sufBciinf  fi.l     "•  our  objects  and 
hat  the  pubirdebth".''"'P"n'o''«  to  remark 
"e  y.  siirce  the  ItevS.lS^'n"'^"  '^P'  -'mosHn-  - 
'unng  the   American  a.dr-t""!"  I'f'"cipally 
espically  the  latter    Inw-^  '""^    French   wars 
'othepu'blic,  ot  a.;  k  fs  '  iT'* '''"'^"'^ -"""ev 
a  loan,  receive  a  ccrta^  "'•.f""*'«'^^ting  f„V 
government  st„c2.  or  }^L?/,T''""'''''  ainoul^t  of 
^1  ec./ied  rate  of  hZClof  T'!'''''''  ''•"»'*"g  a 
ff  payable  quarterly  at', "h'  1?  "J"  S»i'ed.  rf,7,i. 
A  lender  to  the  publi/i,  ,    .   ""."''  of  Kncland 
;;*'Payment  of  thnrindna'"   ""'"'''«  «"  'l^'ma n.i 
,*!«»  a  right  to  cirin,  i  '."ho  r  "  'f'"'  ""  'hat  he 

'hcinterestordividem,  Jh  J""  P'^"'"''  of 
at  1  berty  to  dispose  of  hi.  ,'  S'  '"'"  '  but  he  is 
or,  in  other  woiilsf „.,.,'  "?•"  'o  this  dividend! 
any  one  else.  C  tr«,  r  '"■  '''"'"^fer  his  stock  to 
e'ffoted  at  the  S  ^  ^  fc^ '"'V  ""  ■'"•''•1? 
'omlon,  and  tl.oir  iin,,,;  ^ '"«'"•  '"  the  ciiv  olT 
"•V"'  toaroiisdnnhn*^""  '""  '"^of''*  emZv- 
price  of  Slock,  ^liS:    '""''^■';  "f  brokers  't^; 

tint  mHWi   Ihi.  ,„.„,.,,  -^  J"   'hose  circumstances 
P"-^-  ■>   the  abun'da:;e  o  'sci'rc.r '^•••'  "'  '""^  '™- 
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rate  of  profit,  &c.  Contrary  to  what  is  usually 
believed,  a. large  proportion  of  the  public  debt  is 
held  by  individuals  in  the  lower  and  middle 
walks  of  life.  A  large  proportion  is  also  held 
by  bankers  and  other  individuals,  whose  business 
requires  that  they  should  be  able  readily  to  com- 
mand their  capital. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  by 
details  as  to  the  various  schemes  that  have  been 
proposed  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  by 
means  of  sinking  funds  and  such  like  devices. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  patronage  under  which 
some  of  these  schemes  have  been  brought  for- 


ward, and  the  encouragement  they  have  met' 
with,  the  reader  may  be  assured  thiit  th'ev  are 
universally  bottomed  on  delusion  ojr  quackery, 
or  both.  "  The  increase  of  revenue,  or  the  dimi- 
nution of  expense,  are  the  only  means  by  which 
the  sinking  revenue  can  be  enlarged  and  its 
operations  rendered  more  efficient;  and  all 
schemes  for  discharging  the  national  debt,  by 
sinking  funds  operatmg  at  compound  interest, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  unless  in  so  far  as  they 
are  founded  on  this  principle,  are  completely 
illusory."  (Hamilton  on  the  National  Debt.)' 


\m 


Account  of  the  Principal  and  Annual  Charge  of  the  Public  Debt  at  different  Periods  lince  the  Revolution. 


Debt  at  the  Refolution,  In  1RS9 
Elceu  of  debt  contracted  during  the 
rciitn   of    William  111.    above  debt 
paidatr  .  .  .  . 

Debt  at  the  acceulon  of  Queen  Anne, 
III  170*  -  ... 

Debt  contracted  during  Queen  Anne*e 
reiKn  ... 

Di'bt  at  the  acceulon  of  Georxe  I.,  in 
1711  .  .  .  . 

Debt  (laid  ofr during  the  tdgnorOeo.  I. 
above  debt  contracted 

Debt  at  the  acceulon  of  Geo.  II.,  In  1727 

Debt  contracted  from  the  accetsfon  of 

tieorde  1 1  -  till  the  (icace  (if  Paris  In 

17(i3.  three  Year*  anct  the  acceulon 

of  Geortce  111. 

Debt  in  1763 

Falil  during  peace,  ftrom  176S  to  177<    • 


Principal, 
Fundetl  and 
Unftinded. 


L. 
ri6«,263 

15,730,';39 


16;i94,701 
37,7.10,661 


Intereit 

andManage 

ment< 


L. 

39,83S 


1,S71,087 


1,310,94  SI 
!',040,416 


34,149,363      3,331,358 
a,0S.3,123!     1,133,807 


3«/)98,S38      S,817,S31 


86,773,191      1,634,500 


13S,86S,4.T0      4,«.'iS/)Sl 
10,W1.7»i         3811,480 


Debt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ame. 

rican  Yvar,  In  177A         ... 
Debt  contracted  during  the  American 

war 

Debt  at  the  conclutlon  of  the  A  merican 

war,  in  1784 
Paid  during  peace,  ftom  1784  to  1793  - 

Debt    at    the    commencement  of  the 

French  war.  In  1793 
Debt  contracted  during  the  French  war 

Total  funded  and  unftinded  debt  on 
the  lit  of  Frbruarj,  1817,  when  the 
English  and  Iriili  eachequera  ware 
conioUdated  ... 

Debt  cancelled  from  the  lit  of  February, 
1817,tn  the  6th  uf  January,  1838 

Debt,  and  charge  thereon,  3th  of  Jan., 
1838  -  -  .  . 


Principal. 
Funded  and 
Unfunded 


L. 

138,183,633 
111,167,993 


149,831,628 
10,601,380 


Interest 

andManage 

ment. 


L. 

4,471,571 
4,980,101 


9,431,771 
143,17.7 


139,.^30,148     9,in8,49A 
601,600,343   1^,819,679 


840,830,491    31,038,191 
48,344,049^    1,376,763 


791,306.441    19.461,318 


An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Persona  to  whom  a  Half  Year's  Dividend  was  due  at  the  last  Half-yearly 
Payment  thereof,  on  each  Description  of  Public  Stock,  and  on  each  Description  of  Terminable  Annuities  ;  ills- 
CinKUiihlng  the  Number  respectively  of  those  whose  Dividends  for  the  Half  Year  did  not  exceed  IM.,  1(1/.,  50/.,  100/., 
300/ ,  300/.,  AOO/.,  1.000/.,  2.000/..  3.000/.,  4,000/.,  hfiOOl.,  and  the  Number  of  those  whose  Dividends  exceed  5,000/. ; 
distinguishing  nlso,  in  those  above  1,000/.,  the  Divldeuds  due  to  any  Public  Company,  or  to  more  than  a  tingle 
name.  {Pari.  Paper,  No.  203.  Sess.  1833.) 


Number   to  whom  dlvl 
denda  were  payable. 

On    v.    per   cent,   re-- 
duced  annuities 

On   3*.    10».   |ier  cent.' 
reducvd  annuities     . 

On  M.   |ii<    ynt  cent.' 
aimultte*.  1X18        •; 

On  41.  iwr  rent,    an- 
nuities, 1H1I5  .1 

On  long  annuities 

(hi  annuities  for  terms 
of  years 

On  St    per  rent    con- 
soiiiiatcd  annuities    - 

On    .V.   per  cent,    an- 
nuities, I7'il>     • 

On    new   ,V.    lilf.  per 
eent.  annuities 

On  new  .V.  |ier  cet.t. 
anniiiOes 

On  snnuiiies  for  terms 
of  years 


Nut  eaceeding 


10/. 


10,347 
T.019 
*  198 
1,601 
9/)78 
1,319 

18,711 

180 

I 
116,881 1 

35 

I 

1,6.W! 


4,745 

4,361 

161 

993 

4,111 

787 

13,749 

74 

14,698 

31 


Totals 


87,1TS    44,648 


501. 


low. 


11,681 

10,173 

399 

1.014 

8,361 

1,631 

31,601 

180 

19,370 

.07 

1,753 


3,473 

1,90!) 

Ill 

511 

1,516 

351 

9,611 

40 

6,048 

36 

333 


mflWi    15.1141 


1001. 


300/. 


500(. 


1,175 
I.5G1 
117 
311 
715 
I 

6,186 
87 

3,119 

«) 

161 


14,701 


741 
411 

57 
01 
187 
96 

8,111 

4 

765 

3 

37 


453 

151 

38 

.')9 
99 
31 

1,414 

1 

431 

4 
34 


131 

111 
30 
15 
31 
10 

709 
nil 

104 
nil 
II 


J«,l!»5 1,817       1,367 


11 


1 
1 

nil 

1B|  16 

nil    nil 

10     4 


B 


ToUI. 


33,958 
16,849 

1,138 

5,6,16 
14,811 

4,583 

95,535 

447 

81,191 

137 

4,839 


15     14  '   BO  87!'.571 


•  Oiridenils  payable  iOth  of  October, 

Literature.— ^)m^  remarks  as  to  the  Innguogc 
and  liicrulurc  (if  England,  will  he  found  under 
the  head  E  no  land.  Here  it  is  sufllfiunt  to 
ohHrrve  that  the  basis  of  the  Englilh  lniigun((e  is 
essentially  Saxon,  intermixed,  however,  with  a 
great  iiiiinber  of  words  derived  from  the  Latin, 
nnd  iither  languages  of  Latin  origin.  It  is  need- 
less tu  say  that  the  English  have  attained  to 
the  highest  di.Htinction  in  every  department 
of  literature.  Hut  in  modern  times,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  our  literature,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ])i'riodicnI,  ami  espeii.illy  the 
daily,  press.  To  sutli  perfection  has  the 
inttbod  of  conducting  the  daily  journals  been 


I  t  Dividends  payable  on  5lh  of  January. 

I  carried,  that  debates  that  occur  in  either  house 
of  parliament,    are  uci'urntely   and  very  fully 
reported  in   the   morning  papers  of  the  ensu- 
or  it  may  be,  of  the  some  day.     These, 


the 
mg,   or  it  I     ,       . 
indeed,   are  nt)t  unfrequently  published  within 


two  or  three  hours  of  the  termination  of  the 
debate;  and  being  carried  to  the  country  by 
the  railway  coaches,  and  other  speedy  coiivev- 
ance8,_  the  report  of  a  debate  ending  in  the 
IL  of  Lords  or  Coninions  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  niiiy  lie  perused  at  liiriningham  or 
llristol,  above  UK)  miles  off,  by  1  or  2  o'clook 
of  the  same  day  I  The  other  denartincnti  of 
the  dally  journals ;  luch  as  coinmuiucatluni  from 
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BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

foreign  parts ;  criticisms  in  various  branches  of 
science  and  literature;  and  tlie  comments  of  the 
editors  on  the  events  of  the  dav,   are,  for  the 
most  part,  written  with  great  ability;  and  though 
strongly  tinctured  with  party  prejudices,  and  but 
little    to  be  depended  on  when  party  interests 
are  concerned,  they  discover  a  grasp  of  mind, 
'  and  an  extent  and  accuracy  of  information,  that 
I  are  really  astonishing,  considering  the  haste  with 
which  they  have  to  be  composed,  and  the  little 
'  time  civen   for  correction.      Generally  speak- 
ing, the  periodical  press    of  Great   Britam   is 
I  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  every  other  country, 
and   displays  much  practical  good   sense,  and 
I  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  most  praiseworthy 
I  respect  for  the  decencies  of  private  life,  and  for 
f.the  great  principles  that  form  the  foundations 
Vot  socie^. 

The  CoUmies  and  Foreign  Dependencies  be- 
longing to  the  U.  Kingdom,  and  forming  part 
of  the  British  einDire,  are  of  great  extent 
and  importance.  They  consist  principally  of 
our  dominions  in  N.  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and 
India.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  table  on  the 
next  page  statements  of  the  population,  trade, 
&c.,  of  the  greater  number  of  these  colonial 
possessions,  and  detailed  accounts  of  each  will 
be  found  under  its  peculiar  head  in  this  work. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  U.  Kingdom 
is  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wealth  and 
power  to  the  possession  of  these  distant  terri- 
tories ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  but  little  if  any  real  ground  for  this  opinion. 
It  is  true  that  England,  in  common  with  all 
Europe,  has  derived  infinite  advantage  from  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  and  from 
the  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  But  the  question  is,  have  we  derived 
greater  advantages  from  retaining  the  countries 
we  settled  in  a  state  of  dependence,  after  they 
were  able  to  govern  themselves,  than  we  should 
have  done  by  making  them  free?  We  are  well 
convinced  that  those  who  dispassionately  inquire 
into  the  matter  will  find  that  this  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Our 
colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  have 
.  never  furnished  one  farthing  towards  defraying 
f  an^  part  of  the  general  expenditure  of  the  UT 
Kmgdom;  they  are,  indeed,  exempted,  by  ex- 
press statute,  from  any  such  charge ;  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fleets  and  armies  required  for  their 
protection  in  war,  and  their  security  in  peace, 
are  all  supplied  by  the  British  nation,  and  cost 
them  nothing.  The  only  advantage,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  derivable  from  them  must,  there- 
fore, if  it  exist  at  all,  be  found  in  the  trade  or 
intercourse  we  carry  on  with  them.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  trade 
witL  colonies  differs  in  no  important  respect 
iVom  that  with  foreign  countries ;  that,  unless 
it  be  naturally  advantageous  for  both  parties, 
it  cannot  be  for  the  advaiitage  of  the  mother 
country  to  engage  in  it ;  and  that  if  it  be  natu- 
rally advantageous,  it  will  be  carried  on  to 
the  same  or  a  greater  extent,  were  the  colony 
an  independent  state.  The  great  and  grow- 
ing intercourse  we  have  continued  to  keep  up 
with  the  U.  States  since  they  achieved  their 
independence,  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  truth 
[  of  what  has  now  been  stated.  Our  trade 
/ith  Canada  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  of 
.e  mischief  occasioned  by  forcing  an  inter- 
course where  there  is  no  natural  aptitude  for  one. 
That  colony,  of  the  value  of  which  the  most 
ludicrously  absurd  notions  have  been  enter- 
tained, has  not,  we  believe,  a  single  commodity 
to  export  which  we  might  not  obtain  better  and 
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cheaper  elsewhere.  It  is  true  it  supplies  us 
with  large  quantities  of  timber,  but  why  ?  Be- 
cause, while  timber  from  the  N.  of  Europe  _  is 
charged,  on  importation  into  this  country,  with 
a  duty  of  55s.  a  load,  timber  from  Canada  is 
charged  with  a  duty  of  only  10».  This  felo  de  se 
regulation,  besides  forcing  the  use  of  an  inferior 
article,  imposes  a  burden  on  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain of  about  1,500,000/.  a  year.  Surely,  there- 
fore, it  were  for  our  advantage  that  it  were 
rep^ed ;  and  if  so,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
nine  tenths  of  our  trade  with  Canada.  While, 
however,  the  forcing  a  trade  with  colonies  is  no 
advantage  but  the  reverse,  the  effort  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  unwilling  dependence,  after 
they  are  desirous  to  be  independent,  entails  a 
very  heavy  expense  on  the  mother  countries.  Our 
ascendancy  in  Canada,  at  this  moment,  is  wholly 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  large  military 
force,  occasioning,  one  way  and  another,  a  direct 
outlay  of  little  less  than  2,000,000/.  a  year ;  and 
all  this  enormous  direct  and  indirect  expense  is 
incurred  without  any  equivalent  advantage,  and 
with  a  full  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
of  sense  in  the  empire  that,  in  some  ten  or  twenty 
years,  Canada  wiU  be  independent,  or  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  the  West  Indian  colonies  are 
advantageous,  because  they  supply  us  with  sugar, 
which  yields  a  large  amount  of  revenue  I  But 
in  this  respect  they  are  merely  on  a  level  with 
China  and  Virginia,  which  supply  us  with  tea 
and  tobacco,  which  also  yield  a  large  amount  of 
revenue.  Everv  one,  in  fact,  must  see  that  it  is 
the  people  of  Britain,  and  not  the  West  Indian 
islands,  that  pay  the  sugar  duties.  And  as  sugar 
could  be  imported  from  Brazil  and  Cuba  quite 
as  cheap  as  it  can  be  imported  from  the  British 
West  Indies,  or  rather,  we  believe,  decidedly 
cheaper,  it  is  clear  the  emancipation  of  the  latter 
could  not  be  any  very  material  public  loss. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a  greater  error  than 
to  suppose  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  consider- 
able portion  of  our  national  greatness  to  the 
extent  of  our  colonial  dominion.  If  rightly 
examined,  we  apprehend  it  will  be  found  to  be  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Wo 
derive  our  superior  wealth  and  civilisation  from 
totally  difiiirent  sources  —  from  the  phvsical  and 
moral  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  U.  Kingdom  ; 
and  while  we  possess  these,  we  need  not  fear 
that  any,  serious  injury  will  result  from  the  loss 
of  colonial  dominion. 

Our  Indian  empire  is  a  foreign  dependency, 
not  a  colony ;  it  does  not  enjoy  that  exemption 
from  taxation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.  Kingdom, 
enjoyed  by  our  colonial  possessions;  and  it  has 
occasionally  remitted  considerable  sums  as  tribute 
to  England.  But  the  magnitude  of  these  sums 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated  ;  and  it  has  been 
doubted  by  various  well-informed  parties  whe- 
ther, at  an  average  of  years,  we  have  received 
any  thing  from  India. 

MalU,  Gibraltar,  and  such  like  strongholds, 
are  valuable,  because  they  afford  convenient  and 
secure  asylums  for  our  shipsof  war  and  merchant- 
men, serving  also  as  depots  for  our  produce,  and 
arsenals,  whence  we  may  send  out  cruisers  and 
expeditions  to  annoy  our  enemies  in  war.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  foreign  bulwarks,  and 
are  of  high  importance  and  value,  as  means  of 
defence  and  aggression. 

For  accounts  as  to  the  population,  revenue, 
&c.,  of  India,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
HiNDosTAN  and  Bkkoal  (Trcsidency  of),  Bom- 
bat,  &c. 
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BRITTANY. 

Butory.  —  A  sketch  will  be  given  in  tlfe  article 
England  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  that  most  important  part  of  the  empire.  The 
leadinff  epochs  m  the  history  of  the  latter  are :  — 

I.  The  invasion  and  establishment  of  the 
English  power  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

II.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  1604,  on  the  accession  of  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  the  throne  of  England,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

III.  The  great  civil  war  in  the  reien  of 
Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  of  that 
monarch  in  1649 ;  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
in  1660. 

IV.  The  Revolution,  justly  styled  "  glorious," 
of  1688,  which  expelled  the  family  of  Stuart 
from  the  throne;  defined  and  firmly  established 
the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  introduced 
a  liberal,  tolerant,  and  really  responsible  system 
of  government,  under  our  great  deliverer,  Wil- 
liam III.,  Prince  of  Orange. 

V.  The  establishment  of  the  legislative  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  1707. 

VI.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
1714. 

VII.  The  American  war,  1776—1784. 

VIII.  The  war  with  revolutionary  France, 
1793—1815. 

IX.  The  legislative  union  of  Ireland  with 
England  and  Gotland,  1799. 

X.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  1832. 
BRITTANY,  or  BRETAGNB,  one  of  the  most  con. 

siderable  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  France,  occupying 
the  peninsula  of  that  name  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now 
distributed  among  the  depts.  of  Loire  Inferieure,  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  Finisterre,  Morbihan,  and  C6tes.du-Nord. 

BRIVE,  a  town  of  France,  dip.  CorrSie,  cap.  arrond., 
in  a  t)eautifUI  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Correxe,  15  m. 
S.W.  Tulle.  Fop.  (ex  cant.)  6,062.  It  is  well  built,  the 
houses  being  all  of  hewn  stone,  and  covered  with  slates. 
It  has  a  fine  hospital,  an  ^gUse  curieute,  a  shady  promen- 
ade along  the  river,  and  It  encircled  by  planted  bonlevards, 
which  have  replaced  the  ancient  ramparts.  There  is  here 
a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction,  a  departmental  college, 
a  secuudary  eccleslattical  school,  and  a  public  library.  It 
manuiactures  various  descriptions  of  woollen  goods,  with 
muslins,  silk  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  and  has  in  its  vicinity  a 
tatte  JUature  of  cotton.  It  has  also  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  chestnuts,  and  cattle,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
trade  in  truffles  and  votaiUes  truffees.  The  famous  Car- 
dinal Dubois  waf  a  native  of  Srive.  {Hngo,  art.  Cor- 
rizc. ) 

Brix,  a  Til.  of  France,  d£p.  La  Manchc,  6  m.  N.W. 
Valognes.    Pop.  3,05S. 

BKIX  (ST.),  a  neat  town  of  France,  d^p.  Yonne,  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  7  m.  S.S.E.  Auxerre. 
Fop.  1,948.  Louvois,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
property  it  was,  and  his  descendants,  have  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  introduce  manufactures  into  this 
town.  It  has  some  trade  in  white  wines,  produced  in 
the  vicinity,  which  are  held  in  considerable  estimation. 
BRIXEN,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  prov. 
Tyrol,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rientz  and  the  Eisach, 
40  ra.  S.S.E.  Innspruck.  Pop.  3,600.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  college. 

BHIXH  A M,  a  sea-port  and  par,  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  Haytor,  ler,  m,  W.  S.W.  London,  just  within 
Berry  Head,  which  form's  the  W .  point  of  Torbay .  Area 
of  par.  5,310  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  in  1B3I ,  5,015.  The  town 
is  built  In  a  narrow  ravine  opening  towards  the  sea,  and 
on  the  clilh  impending  over  It  on  either  side,  and  is 
divided  Into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  In  the  latter  the 
buildings  are  much  crowded,  in  narrow  irregular  streets 
and  alleys;  but  the  upper  town  contains  many  good 
houses,  as  does  also  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
is  remarkably  picturesque.  The  church  in  the  upper 
town  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  some  interesting  mo- 
numonts :  in  the  lower  town  Is  a  chapel  of  ease,  which 
has  300 free  sittings:  the  living  Is  a  vicarage  (with  the 
iierpetual  curacies  of  Churston  and  Kingswear  annexed), 
III  tne  gift  of  the  crown.  It  has  also  a  Baptist  and  a 
Wealeyan  chapel,  and  a  national  school,  incorporated 
with  an  endowed  one  founded  I<i34,  which  educates  about 
400  boys  and  girls.  There  is  a  pier  harbour  at  the  end 
nf  the  lower  town,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  baslD, 
wbten  oommuniRata  with  Mch  other,  and  are  safe  and 
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ccmmodiout:  the  latter  was  formed  at  a  recent  period 
by  the  inhab.  at  the  cost  of  5,300/.  The  spring  tide  rites 
about  34  ft.  at  the  pier-head.  The  principal  trade  of  the 
place  is  connected  with  the  Torbay  fishery.  In  which 
alwut  120  vessels,  of  2C  to  45  tons,  and  70  smaller  boats, 
are  engaged ;  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  being  forwarded 
to  the  London,  bath,  and  Exeter  markets :  there  are 
also  upwards  o(  120  vessels,  of  60  to  120  tons,  belonging 
to  the  place,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
Channel.  There  are  extensive  marble  quarriei  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  also  an  Iron  mine,  whence,  of  late 
years,  several  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  annually  shipped 
at  Brlxham  for  the  Welsh  furnaces.  The  market  (ei- 
tab.  1799)  is  held  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays ;  a  fair  on 
Whit  Tuesday  and  two  following  days.  Sy  far  the  most 
renio:  /.able  historical  event  connected  with  this  place,  or 
witji  r'>rbay,  is  the  landing  of  our  great  deliverer 
William  111.  at  its  pier,  on  the  5th  of  Kovember,  1688. 

BKOALSTAIRS,  a  small  sea-port  and  watering-. 
f 'vceof  England,  co.  Kent,  E.  coast.  Isle  of  Thanet, 
tiHlf  way  between  the  N,  Foreland  and  Ramsgate,  66  m. 
G.  by  S.  London.  There  are  several  good  lodging- 
houses,  warm  baths,  two  public  libraries,  good  hotel,  as- 
sembly-room, &c,  and  an  episcopal  chapel,  built  in  1828. 
There  Is  a  wooden  pier  (formed  in  the  reign  of  Henir 
VIII.),  which  is  accessible  for  small  vessels.  Two  smafl 
fairs  are  held,  April  8.  and  July  10.  There  are  many  ves- 
tiges which  prove  the  ancient  importance  of  the  place ;  but 
It  had  dwindled  to  an  Inconsiderable  fishing  village,  when 
(within  a  comparatively  recent  period)  it  came  into  fa- 
vour  as  a  sea-oathing  puce. 

BROCKHAGEN,  a  vil.  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Westphalia,  reg.  Minden,  4  m.  S.  Halle.  Fop.  ifi/M. 
It  has  a  gin  distillery,  and  a  thread  manufactory- 

BRODY,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  SUtes,  N.E.  part  of 
Galicia,  circ.  ZIocxow,  near  the  confines  of  Russia,  52m. 
E.  by  N.  Lemberg ;  lat.  50°  7'  N.,  long.  Vfi  18'  E.  Pop. 
25,000,  of  whom  18,000  are  Jews.  It  is  situated  in  a 
marshy  plain  ;  and  the  houses  being  mostly  of  wood,  and 
the  streets  unpaved  and  filthy,  it  is  well  entitled  to  the 
name  it  bears,  brody  meaning  a  dirty  place.  But,  not- 
withstanding its  unpromising  appearance,  it  enjoys  a 
very  considerable  trade.  In  1779  it  acquired  the  privilege 
of  a  free  commercial  town ;  that  is,  a  town  into  which 
commodities  may  be  imported,  and  from  which  they  may 
tie  exported  free  of  duty.  This  fVanchlse  has  rendered 
it  an  important  emporium ;  and  its  fairs  are  attended  by 
dealers  nrom  the  Ukraine  and  Odessa,  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  contiguous  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian provinces.  The  principal  articles  brought  from  the 
S,  are  cattle,  especially  horses,  with  hides,  tallow,  wax, 
ftc,  which  are  exchanged  for  colonial  produce,  manu- 
factured goods,  hardware,  particularly  scythes,  furs. 
Jewellery,  &c.  It  is  a  constant  practice  in  the  transit 
trade  between  Odessa  and  Brody,  to  ofller  as  security  for 
the  duty  on  the  articles  so  conveyed,  a  certain  number  of 
serfs,  or  Russian  slaves,  taken  at'a  valuation  of  100  silver 
roubles  (16/.)  a  head.  This  security  is  preferred  to  a 
guarantee  on  land,  from  its  being  more  convertible. 
There  is  a  regular  exchange  with  Odessa  The  greater 
part  of  this  important  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jewish 
merchants  settled  at  Brndy,  of  whom  40  are  said  to  be  opu> 
lent,  while  about  200  more  possess  smaller  capitals.  It  if 
theseat  of  a  mercantile  tribunal;  has  a  Catholic  and  three 
Greek  churches;  one  large  and  two  or  three  smaller 
synagogues ;  a  convent  and  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity ;  grammar  and  commercial  schools,  with  peculiar 
schools  for  Christians  and  Jews ;  a  theatre,  in  which, 
during  the  fairs,  plays  are  alternately  represented  in  the 
German  and  Polish  languages ;  a  Jewish  hospital,  &c. 
The  town  is  on  the  estate  of  Count  Potockl,  who  hat 
a  large  castle  within  its  precincts.  (Austrian  Encyc.  ; 
HagcTneisler  on  the  Trade  qfthe  Black  Sea,  passim  j  and 
Private  Com.) 

BROEK,  a  village  of  Holland.  6  m.  N.E.  Amster- 
dam. Fop.  800.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth  of 
its  inhab.,  but  more  for  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  its 
houses  and  streets,  the  attention  to  which  has  been 
carried  to  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  excess.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  this  village  in  Chambers's  Tour  to 
the  Rhine. 

BROMBERG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Fosen,  cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the  Braa,  6  m.  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Vistula.  Pop.  8,000.  The  canal 
Joining  the  Vistula  with  the  Nets,  an  affluent  of  the 
Oder,  runs  between  this  town  and  Nakel  on  the  Nets. 
It  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  circ,  a  gymnasium,  and 
other  literary  estabilshmenti,  several  distilleriet  and 
breweries,  and  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade. 

BROMLEY,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  Sutton-at-Hone,  hund.  Bromley  and  Beckenham, 
10  m.  S.E.  London.  Pop.  (1821)  3,147;  (1831)4,002: 
houses  at  the  latter  date,  733 ;  area  4,630  acres.  The 
town  is  on  the  N.  t>ank  of  the  iUventboume,  and  chiefly 
consittt  of  one  street  of  neat  respectable  houses,  ex- 
tending for  tome  distance  along  the  line  of  road  troati 
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the  mctropulli  to  Tunbridge :  It  Is  lighted  and  partially 
paved.  The  church  is  a  spnclous  itriicttire,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  i  the  Independents  and  Wesleyans  have 
each  a  chapel ;  a  national  school  for  bnth  sexes  is  sup- 
ported by  subscr. ;  there  Is  an  almshouse  for  old 
people,  rent  free ;  a  charitable  estab. ,  called  Bromley 
College,  founded  in  1666,  and  enlarged  and  endowed  by 
many  subsequent  benefactors,  supports  40  clergymen's 
widows,  who  each  receives  38/,  u  year,  with  coals  and  can- 
dles: the  edifice  encloses  two  quadrangular  areas,  and 
has  a  chapel,  the  minister  of  which  receives  15<U.  a  year : 
the  charity  Is  under  the  direction  of  14  trustees.  There  Is 
a  weekly  market  on  Thursday,  a  monthly  one,  for  cattle, 
every  third  Thursday,  and  ann.  fairs  Feb.  14,  Aug.  4, 
chiefly  for  live  stock.  Ann.  val.  of  prop,  in  1815,  U,798f. 
It  is  the  central  town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  16  pars.  ; 
Its  own  rates  average  1,294<.  The  inhab.  are  chiolly  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  From  the  8th  century  the  manor 
has  vested,  with  little  interruption,  in  the  bishops  of  Ro- 
chester. The  present  palace  was  rebuilt  on  an  ancient 
site  in  1777  ;  it  is  a  plain  brick  building,  on  an  eminence 
}  m.  tram  the  town  ;  an  ancient  spring  in  its  gardens  has 
medicinal  properties  similar  to  those  of  Tunbridge :  after 
being  neglected  two  or  three  centuries,  it  was  reopened 
in  1756,  and  continues  to  be  much  resorted  to;  its  weekly 
market  was  granted  to  the  town  in  1477. 

BROMSCROVE,  anar.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Worcester,  hund.  Half-shire,  101  m.  N.W.  Londcm. 
Fop.  (1821)  7,519 ;  (1831)  K,612 ;  houses  at  the  latter  date, 
1,862.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Sal- 
warp,  in  a  fertile  and  well  wooded  vale,  and  chiefly  con- 
sists of  one  spacious  street  about  a  mile  in  length,  paved 
and  lighted.  Its  church,  on  a  gentle  rise,  has  a  tower 
and  spire,  together  189  ft.  In  height,  and  considered  the 
finest  in  the  co.  There  are  3  dissenting  chapels ;  »  free 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  (in  which  12 
boys  are  clothed  and  educated,  with  7  scholarships,  and  G 
fellowships  in  Worcester  College,  Oxford)  j  and  a  town, 
hall,  with  a  market-pl.ice  under  it.  The  weekly  market 
is  on  Tuesday  ;  two  annual  fairs  are  held,  June  24th  and 
Oct.  Ist.  Nail  making  is  the  chief  business  of  the  place ; 
there  is  also  a  large  button  manufactory.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Stoke  Prior  there  are  large  salt  and  alkali- 
works,  in  which  some  of  the  inhab.  of  Bromsgrove  are 
employed :  the  linen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried 
on,  but  is  now  extinct.  The  line  of  Mie  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  railway  passes  near  the  town.  The  annual 
value  of  its  real  prop,  in  182.')  was  '26,fi«l/.  It  is  the  central 
town  of  a  poor  law  union  of  0  parishes ;  its  own  rates 
average  1,859/. :  it  has  5  guardians.  A  court  of  requests 
for  debts  under  40*.  is  h»ld  in  the  town  every  third  Wed- 
nesday. Bromsgrove  Lickcy,  a  lofty  range,  in  which  the 
Salwarp,  Rea,  and  some  other  streams,  have  their  source, 
lies  on  the  N.  of  the  town. 

BROMYARD,  a  jiar.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Here- 
ford, hund.  Broxaan,  110  m.  N.W.  London.  Pop.,  in 
1821,  2,767;  1831,  3,051  ;  houses,  .506j  area,  9,310  acres. 
The  town,  situated  near  the  Frome,  in  an  orchard  district, 
consists  of  several  irregular  streets,  which  are  paved  and 
lighted ;  many  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.  "There  is  a 
spacious  church,  in  the  Norman  style ;  an  Independent 
cnapel ;  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Elizabeth  ;  a 
national  school,  for  1*20  children  ;  and  almshouses  for  7 
old  women.  The  weekly  market  is  Monday  ;  corn,  cheese, 
and  butter  are  the  chief  articles.  Petty  sessions  for  the 
hund.  are  held  in  the  town.  The  par.  comprises  three 
townships  and  one  chapelry. 

BRONNITZY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Novgorod,  on  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow, 
15  m.  E.  Novgorod.  Pop.  l.'JOO.  The  Msta  is  hero 
crossed  by  a  floating  bridge  of  considerable  dimensions. 
In  the  environs  is  a  conical  mound,  which  appears  to 
be  artlHcial ;  and  with  respect  to  which  several  curious 
traditions  are  current.  It  was  formerly  surmounted  by 
a  wooden  chapel,  which  has  recently  been  replaced  by 
one  of  stone.    (Schnitzlr>\  I.a  Hussie,  ^r.  p.  !75.) 

BRONTE,  or  BRON'Tl,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Val  di 
Catania,  cap.  lant.,  near  the  (;iar(.'tta,  at  the  W.  base  of 
Mount  ^:tna,  22  m.  N.N.W.  Catania.  Pop. 8,871,  having 
declined  282  between  1798  and  1831,  when  the  last  census 
was  taken.  It  has  several  churches  and  convents ;  is 
heolthy  ;  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  paper ;  and 
the  adjacent  territory  produces  com,  wine,  silk,  pes- 
tachio  nuts,  almonds,  ftc.  Lord  Nelson  was  created 
Duke  of  lirontQ  in  1799,  with  an  Income  of  (1,000  oncie 
u  year. 

BROOKLYN,  a  suburb  of  New  York,  on  Long 
Island  J  src  New  York. 

BROSKI.EY,  a  market  town  ond  par.  of  England, 
CO,  Salop,  hund.  Wenlock,  127  m.  N.W.  London,  on  the 
Severn,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Madcly.  Area  of 
par.  1,5.50  acrrs.     Pop.  (1831)  4,299.    The  town  consists 

f>rincli)ally  of  ono  long  street,  witli  smaller  on<is  branch- 
ng  off  to  the  different  collieries  and  other  works.  It  has 
a  jiarish  church,  and  cliapcls  for  different  denomin.itions 
o(^  dissenters  j  and  there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Jackficld, 
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within  itiie  parish.  It  ia  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tha 
bor.  of  Wenlock.  Courts  leet  for  the  manor  are  held  in 
the  town-hall  in  April  and  October,  at  the  latter  of  which 
four  constables  are  appointed ;  and  a  court  of  requests, 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  generally  every 
alternate  Wednesday.  There  are  hero  extensive  coal 
and  iron  mines,  with  large  iron-foundriea ;  and  it  is  cele. 
brated  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  tobacco-pinej 
and  garden-pots.  A  burning  spring  or  well  was  dis. 
covered  here  in  1711,  which  disappeared  on  the  sinking 
of  a  coal  mine  in  1755.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  the 
Iron  trade,  the  town  declined  considerably  previously  to 
the  last  census  (1831),  there  having  been  a  failing  ott'  in 
the  population,  since  1811,  of  nearly  an  eightli  part ;  the 

{)op.  at  that  period  being  4,850.  Market-day,  Wednesday  • 
airs,  Easter  Mond.iy  and  Oct.  '29.  '• 

BROLT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eure-et-Loire,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Oitanne,  24  m.  S.W.  Chartres.  Fop.  2,389! 
It  manufactures  serges,  and  has  a  foundry  and  tan- 
neries. 

BROUAGE,  a  fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  France 
d^p.  Charcnte  Inferieure,  on  the  utraft  dividing  Mid 
island  of  Oleron  from  the  mainland,  8  m.  S.s.W.  Roch- 
fort ;  lat.  45°  52*  13"  N.,  long.  1°  3'  45 '  W.  Its  port  ad- 
mits only  of  vessels  of  small  burden  ;  but  it  is  strong  by 
nature  as  well  as  art,  and  is  of  importance  from  its  de- 
fending the  approaches  to  Rochfort,  and  the  left  o(  the 
Charente.  Around  the  town  are  extensive  salt  marshes, 
from  which  salt  is  obtained  in  great  quantities,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality.  To  facilitate  its  shipment,  the  marshej 
are  traversed  by  acanal  running  from  tlie  Charcnte  above 
Rochfort  to  a  little  below  Brouage.     (flic/.  Geoe.  &c  ) 

HRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  the  G.  D.  Baden,  cap.  bai'n- 
wick,  on  the  Saiza,  12  m.  N.K.  Carlsruhe.     Pop.  7,200 

BRUGES,  a  city  of  Belgium,  cap.  W.  Flanders,  and 
of  an  arrond.  and  6  cantons,  in  a  vast  level  plain  of  sandy 
soil  at  the  juncti<m  of  the  canals  from  Ghent,  Ostend,  and 
L'Ecluse;7m.  from  the  N.  Sea,  12  m.  E.  Ostend  24 
m.  W.N.W.  Ghent,  and  60  m.  N.W.  Brussels ;  Ut 
51"  13' N.,  long.  3°  13' E.  It  ia  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  sec 
under  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin ;  the  scat  of  a  court  of 
assize,  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  and  of  a  court  of  com- 
merce.  Pop.,  in  1830, 42,198 ;  in  IH38, 44,374.  The  records 
of  births  and  deaths  from  1700  to  1814  show  a  natural  in- 
crease of  only  8,214  in  1 14  years ;  that  Is,  an  average  an. 
nual  increase  of  2  in  1,000.  The  city  has  a  circumference  of 
nearly  4^  m.,  and  is  entered  by  6  gates.  It  has  6  large 
squares,  in  which  are  held  weekly  markets  and  annual 
fairs,  and  above  200  str<!ets  and  lanes  ;  some  are  wide  ami 
handsome,  and  all  are  generally  clean.  Many  large  ani 
noble  ancient  mansions,  and  spacious  public  edifices,  pre- 
sent their  pointed  gables  to  the  streets,  and  aiford'intc. 
resting  specimens  of  the  ornamental  Gothic  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages :  they  induce  the  contemplative 
spectator  to  revert  to  the  grandeur  and  opulence  of 
Bruges  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  its  gorgeous  halls 
and  courts  were  scenes  of  regal  pomp  and  pageantry,  and 
impress  him  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  contrasting  its 
ancient  prosperity  with  its  present  comparative  deso- 
lation. Bruges,  in  common  with  all  the  towns  of  W.  Flan- 
ders, is  destitute  of  spring-water,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
arc  obliged,  as  were  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
have  recourse  to  supplies  from  the  clouds.  For  this  pur- 
pose, every  house  is  provided  « itli  a  cistern  for  collecting 
rain  from  its  roof;  and  tliat  whicii  gathers  in  the  ditches  of 
the  ramparts  is  conveyed  by  means  of  hydraulic  machi- 
nery to  public  fountains  and  tanks,  whence  it  is  distrl. 
butcd  in  pipes  throughout  the  city.  There  arc  TA  bridges 
across  the  numerous  canals  by  which  the  streets  arc  in- 
tersected, of  which  12  are  of  wood,  and  rotatory,  aiid  42 
of  stone  or  brick  :  livnce  the  Flemish  name  of  the  place, 
—  Brugge,  that  is,  bridgess  in  French,  Bruges.  'J'lie 
Ostend  canal  presents  an  expanse  of  surface  thai.  re. 
scmbles  a  stately  river,  and  is  sufHciently  wide  and  deep 
to  admit  the  passage  of  ships  of  ."WO  tons  from  the  sea. 
The  canal  to  Ghent  is  also  navigable  for  large  and  heavy 
vessels.  Its  trcksc/iitit,  or  passage-boat,  is  a  huge  floating 
hotel,  affording  every  accommodation ;  but  delicate  p.is- 
sengers  are  liable  to  much  annoyance  from  the  st.-ite  of 
the  nearly  stagnant  water,  which  often  is  nearly  black 
with  putridity,  and  covered  with  dead  flsh,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  extensive  steeping  of  flax  In  the  river  Lys, 
which  joins  the  canal  at  (Jhent.  The  level  character  of 
the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  between  Bruges 
and  Ghent,  a  dist.ince 'of  nearly  35  m.,  this  great  canal 
has  not  a  single  lock.  The  central  basin  or  dock  uf 
Bruges  is  capable  of  containing  above  100  vessels  aiways 
afloat ;  and  the  convenient  quays,  stores,  and  spacious 
warclious(!S  by  which  it  is  surrounde<l,  aflord  great  faci- 
lities for  the  despatch  of  business,  'i'lie  city  is  advan- 
tageously situated  for  both  maritime  and  inland  com- 
merce ;  and  though  Its  commercial  transactions  are  now 
inflnitely  inferior  to  those  uf  whicli  it  justly  boasted  in 
the  \.')th  century,  they  are  perseveringly  carrii-d  on  witti 
most  of  the  principal  ports  of  France,  Spain,  Holland, 
Italy,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Kusaia, 
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"Besides  the  fudlltlei  for  internal  commerce  afforded  i  irau  the  number  of  pledge*  ^epo""?*  *"  ,|"?"'''  °"'' 
by  excellent  roads  to  the  other  principal  towns  of  the  the  amount  lent  upon  thwn  was  780,891  tr.  1  tie  ctty  nu- 
klnifdom,  Bruges  posieuscs  an  important  advantage  in  tlioritles  exercise  a  vigilant  superintendrnce  lu  mattj.^^ 
being  traversed  by  the  great  natiJmal  line  of  railway  affecting  the  iiubllc  health,  and  i  d  mctUls  are  awurUed 
from  Ostend  to  Ghent,  Mechlin,  &c."  to  those  medical  gcntloraen  who  i.ave  manitcsted  a  beue- 

rolent  lenl  in  aratuitous  vaccination.     Iho  numtier  or 
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The  leading  manufactures  of  Bruges  consist  of  lace, 
linens,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  of  salt  and  sugar 
refining.  Breweries  are  numerous  ;  and  several  est.tbllsh- 
ments  are  in  operation  fur  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
pottery,  leather,  toliacco,  and  especially  for  bleaching, 
distilling,  and  dyeing.  The  blue  dyes  of  the  itufl^  of 
Bruges  arc  lielicyed  to  derive  their  peculiar  excellence 
from  the  quality  of  the  canal  water  in  which  they  are 
scoured.  The  lace  manufacture  is  the  most  important. 
It  employs  7,4(iO  persons,  or  more  than  one-si:;th  of  the 
whole  population.  Children  are  taught  to  malte  lace  In 
at  least  200  schools  establisiied  for  this  purpose.  The 
exports  comprise  corn,  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  and  the  products  of  the  various  manufac- 
tories. The  Imports  consist  of  wool,  cotton,  metals,  dye- 
woods,  drugs,  wines,  and  miscellaneous  foreign  pro- 
ductions. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  (Onser  Viouw),  the  tower  of 
which  is  so  lofty,  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  particu- 
larly clear,  it  is  visible  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  Interior  contains  an  exquisitely  carved  pulpit ;  a 
marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angclo,  and  for  which  Horace  Walpole  offered 
30,000  florins  ;  and  two  costly  old  monuments  of  Ch.arles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  daugliter,  the  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Maximili.in,  in  richly  giWed  bronze  and 
silver.  The  old  Gothic  hospital  of  St.  John,  and  the 
elegant  cathedral  of  St.  Saviour,  have  several  celebrated 
pictures  by  Hans  Hcuiling,  Van  Dyke,  and  others.  In 
the  great  hail  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  is  the  public  library, 
containing  many  curious  illuminated  MSS.,  a  missal  of 
the  Mth  century,  and  the  scheme  of  a  lottery  drawn  at 
Bruges  in  iWi.  These,  and  other  Gothic  buildings  In  tlic 
city,  belong  generally  to  the  14th  century,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  windows  of  rich  coloured  glass,  sculptured 
monuments,  and  paintings  by  the  oid  Flemish  masters. 
In  the  great  square  Is  a  lofty  Gothic  tover  or  belfry,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and  its  chimes  or  carillons  are 
esteemed  the  most  complete  and  harmonious  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, where  only  superior  qualities  are  approved  in 
this  species  of  musical  instrument,  or  rather  machine. 
In  this  tower  there  are  43  bells,  some  weighing  6  tons: 
they  are  played  upon  every  quarter  of  an  hour  commonly 
by  means  ofan  immense  copper  cylinder  communicating 
with  the  clock,  and  weighing  about  9  tons.  Its  surface 
is  pierced  by  30,500  square  holes,  so  that  an  Infinite  va- 
riety of  airs  may  be  set  upon  it,  by  merely  shifting  the 
iron  pegs  that  lift  the  hammers.  On  particular  days  a 
paid  professor  of  music  performs  the  finest  pieces  by 
striking  with  great  effort  upon  buge  keys  with  well- 
guarded  fists,  and  upon  pedals  with  his  feet.  Watchmen 
are  constantly  posted  at  the  top  of  this  tower  to  make 
ularm  signals  uf  fire,  by  ringing  a  loud  bell,  and  exhibit- 
ing ,in  the  day,  a  flag,  and  in  the  night,  a  lantern,  towards 
the  point  whither  the  engines  are  required  to  hasten, 
which  is  further  indicated  by  a  speaking-trumpet.  The 
city  fire  establishment  consists  of^9  engines  and  140  men. 
The  ancient  abbey  of  the  Dunes  is  a  vast  and  solid  build- 
ing, in  which  is  held  the  episcopal  acaderny.  The  Jeru- 
salem church  is  a  fac-slmile  of  the  Holy  Tomb.  There 
is  a  Bcguinage,  or  convent  of  Beguin  nuns,  and  also  a 
convent  of  English  Augustin  nuns,  possessing  a  richly 
ornamented  church .  The  city  is  divided  into  7  Catholic 
parishes,  and  contains  1  Protestant  church.  Several 
other  public  edifices  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as 
ancient  private  mansions  interestingly  associated  with 
Important  historical  events  and  personages.  The  council 
chamber  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  contains  an  Immense 
chimney-piece  of  wood  beautifully  carved,  in  15'.^,  with 
figures  of  Charles  V.  and  his  family  as  large  as  life. 
There  is  a  small  theatre,  a  botanic  garden,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  several  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
a  well -attended  athenieum  or  collegiate  school  for  the 
higher  degrees  of  education,  receiving  annually  from  go- 
vernment 6,3.'>0  fr. ;  a  good  surgical  school,  attended 
commonly  by  SO  students ;  and  a  very  flourishing  aca- 
demy of  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which,  besides  the  stu- 
dent's course,  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to  others 
in  architecture,  design,  and  drawing.  Its  gallery  of 
paintings  comprises  several  by  the  celebrated  Van  Eyck. 

Few  cities  are  better  urnvided  with  endowed  charities 
and  asylums  for  the  destitute  and  alHicted,  and  with 
schools  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
average  number  of  persons  in  a  state  of  indigence  within 
the  city  is  estim.ited  at  6,000.  The  poor-house  is  a  cen- 
tral estahl'.  ^'nment  for  tlie  two  Flanders,  and  will  contain 
550  paupers:  the  numlier  of  inmates  is  generally  about 
ftOO.  T'le  prison  is  kept  retharkably  clean,  and  the  walls 
of  Its  cells  are  rendered  dry  and  secure  by  a  casing  of 
thick  boards  of  oak.  There  is  a  mont-de-piete,  or  bene- 
volent institution  fbr  lending  money  upon  pledges.    In 
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children  who  were  vaccinated  in  1832  was  10,988,  and  of 
183  who  took  the  small  pox,  12  died.  T  he  temncraturo 
of  the  atmosphere  aljout  Bruges  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
extreme  transitions;  and  oppressive  heat  of  the  mid-day 
sun  in  summer  is  often  succeeded  by  very  chilling  even- 
ing damps.  Health  and  longevity  appear,  however, 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  P'Traae  pointt,  and  those  who 
possess  the  means  of  cl.f>.>i.lf  h  their  place  of  residence 
often  prefer  this  localit.  ,  -o  li  t  the  spacious  niansioni 
of  the  opulent  burgh,  rs  ■'  .'•■'mer  times  are  now  te- 
nanted by  many  of  the  tnjihcsi  families  of  Fliuirierx,  and 
by  retired  independeat  merchants,  to  whom  this  old  city 
would  seem  to  have  peculiar  attraction*.  Ttic  adjacent 
rural  districts  to  the  W.  display  the  most  exuberant  ipe- 
cimens  of  the  Flemish  farmeries ;  and  orchards,  which 
abound  in  every  part  of  W.  Flanders,  are  especially  nu- 
merous in  the  vicinity  of  Bruges,  producing  excellent 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  plums,  and,  less  com- 
monly, apricots  and  peaches. 

The  history  of  Bruges  commences  at  a  very  early  date. 
It  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industry  long  before  Ghent  and  Antwerp  rose 
to  the  same  distinction.  In  the  7th  cer.:ury  it  was  ra- 
pidly acquiring  importance,  and  under  Charlemagne, 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  its  weavers  were  highly 
distinguished.  During  the  government  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  counts  of  Flinders,  who  resided  at  Bruges 
from  the  9th  to  the  15th  centuries,  its  woollen  manufac- 
tures grew  and  flourished  to  an  amazing  extent,  so  that 
Philip  le  Bon,  in  1430,  to  commemorate  its  great  prospe- 
rity. Instituted  the  chlvalric  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
At  the  Flemish  court  of  this  ostentatious  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, whose  hypocrisy,  and  not  his  exemption  from 
pride  and  cruelty,  procured  him  the  cognomen  of  Good, 
a  sumptuous  splendour  of  pageantry  was  displayed,  which 
no  European  monarch  could  imitate,  and  an  absolute 
power  was  exercised,  v^^ieh  none  dared  dispute.  The 
records  of  luxurious  banquets  and  apparel  at  this  period 
are  almost  incredible.  Not  only  the  dresses  of  men  and 
women,  but  the  housings  of  their  horses,  wero  of  velvet, 
satin,  and  gold,  profusely  spangled  with  brilliant  jewels, 
—  an  extravagance  whicn  Charles  V.,  in  the  following 
century,  was  obliged  to  suppress  by  enacting  sumptuary 
laws.  The  we.iith  and  splendid  attire  of  the  citizens  of 
Bruges  had  long  been  subjects  of  wonder ;  for  when  the 
queen  of  Philip  Ic  Bel,  of  France,  visited  this  city  in  1300, 
she  is  said  to  havo  s!xclalmed  with  astonishment,  "  I  here 
see  hundreds  who  have  mure  the  appearance  of  queens 
than  myself."  The  public  and  private  buildings  of  tho 
city  were  worthy  to  display  such  courtly  magnificence: 
so  that  Suiithey,  judging  from  the  existing  architectural 
remains  of  that  ancient  grandeur,  says,  in  his  "  Pilgrim- 
age to  Waterloo," — 

"  When  I  maj  read  of  tilts  In  days  of  o'd. 

Of  tournays  Rracwl  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  clanies,  fO'ave  cilizeni,  and  warriors  liold^ 

iff  faniy  would  pourtray  wme  stately  town 
WhicI)  of  such  )K>mp  fit  theatre  might  be. 
Fair  Bruges !  I  shall  then  remember  thee." 

This  noble  city,  throughout  the  I4th  and  16th  centu- 
ries, was  the  central  emporium  of  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  had  resident  consuls  and  minister!  from  every 
kingdom  in  Europe.  In  the  Hanseatlc  League,  or  con- 
federacy of  the  great  European  ports  for  the  promotion 
of  commerce,  Bruges  was  the  leaaing  city,  and  the  grand 
dep6t  of  naval  stores.  Her  quays  were  crowded  with  fo- 
reign ships  and  merchants,  and  her  piles  of  magnificent 
warehouses  were  filled  with  the  wool  of  England,  the 
linen  of  Flanders,  and  the  silk  of  Peri^ia.  IHer  weavers 
were  celebriited  for  making  the  most  beautiful  de- 
scription of  tapestry  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Gulielins  manufacture  was  commenced  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  descendants.  The  wealth  of  the  citi- 
zens of  course  was  enormous :  a  single  merchant  gave 
security  for  the  ransom  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  last 
Count  of  F'landers,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  crowns  of 
gold.  The  annual  exports  merely  of  stufik  manu- 
factured from  English  and  Spanish  wool  amounted  to 
8,000,000  florins,  and  the  florin  was  then  quadruple  iti 
present  value.  This  amazing  prosperity  continued  undi- 
minished during  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy ; 
but  under  the  Austrian  dynasty,  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century,  the  rebellious  conduct  of  its  inhabitants,  in  for- 
cibly imprisoning  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  induced  hii 
father,  tne  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  visit  the  city  witli 
such  destructive  vengeance  that  nenceforth  its  greatness 
died  away,  its  trade  was  transferred  to  Antwerp,  and 
the  religious  persecution  and  brutal  ferocity  of  the 
Spanish  under  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  com. 
plcted  the  process  of  its  ruin,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, by  compelling  its  artizans  to  escape  for  their  llvei 
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to  England,  where  they  found  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Queen  ElUabeth,  and  became  the  meant  of  establiihtng 
the  woolleu  manufactures,  for  which  thia  countra  hai 
itnce  become  to  dlatlnguithed.  The  lubtequent  hiitory 
of  Brugei,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaotih,  French, 
and  Austriana,  la  comparatirely  of  little  intereat. 

In  glancing  over  the  records  of  the  old  citiea  of  Flan- 
dera,  we  find  a  reckleaa  paaaion  for  freedom  developiRg 
itaelf  in  a  long  auccetiion  of  obatinate  and  languinory 
conflicta  betn  een  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  often 
twtween  diflferent  towns  and  parties.  By  turns  we  find 
the  victorious  citizent,  enjoying  a  short  interval  of  intem- 
perate and  insolent  triumph,  abusing  the  blessings  pro- 
cured by  the  death  of  thousands  of  their  compatriots,  and 
then  find  them  ruinously  defeated,  and  suffering  long  pe- 
riods of  abject  sUvery  and  financial  exhaustion  under  the 
despotism  of  their  bxughty  and  ambitious  conquerors. 

Bruges,  during  its  golden  ago  of  commercial  ascendant^ 
In  the  middle  ages,  was  Ch?  native  place  of  numerous 
eminent  scholastic  and  philosophic  authors,  cia:<ical 
commentators,  mathematicians,  jmUconsults,  theolo- 
gians, physicians,  and  painters.  A  list  of  these  persons 
la  given  in  the  flrat  of  the  following  works,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  which  the  atatements  of  the  present  article  princi- 
pally depend.  (Vander  Maelen'$  Diet.  GJog.  de  la 
Flandre  Occidentale ;  Guide  Books  by  Coglan,  Bovee, 
ic.  i  Murray' t  Hand-Hook ;  Dilices  du  Pays  Bas ; 
Grattan's  Hist,  (if  the  Ketherlands,  Sfc.)  A  plan  of  the 
city  of  Bruges,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  published  by 
the  Geograph.  Estab.  of  Brussels. 

BRUGGEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Rhine,  reg.  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Schwnlmen,  lU  m.  S.  W. 
Kempen.  Pop.  750.  It  has  a  fine  Catholic,  and  a  C.il- 
vinist  church,  with  linen  fabrics,  bleach-fields,  oll-mllls, 
and  a  tannery. 

BRUGUIE^RE,  a  town  of  France,  d*n.  Tarn,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Thor^,  4  m.  S.  Castrcs.  Pop.  4,000.  It 
manufactures  flannels,  coverlets,  and  other  dcscriptiona 
of  woollen  gooda. 

BRUHL,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  Rhine, 
reg.  Cologne,  4  m.  W.  the  Rhine,  and  0  m.  S.  Cologne. 
Fop.  1,700.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  seminary  for  the  Instruction  of  schoolmasters  ; 
but  it  derives  its  principal  consequence  from  the  magni- 
ficent castle  in  Its  vicinity,  commenced  in  1 72r)  by  the 
elector  Clement  Augustus,  of  Bavaria,  and  finished  by 
Maximilian  Frederick.  It  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and 
has  extensive  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens  (.vcArci- 
ber.) 

BRUMATIl,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Bat-Rhin,  rap. 
cant.,  on  the  Zorn,  12  m.  N  N.W.  Strasburg.  Pop. 
4,131.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
HrucomagHS ;  and  the  medals,  marblfs,  urns,  Kc,  which 
have  been  found  here  prove,  at  least,  that  it  had  boon 
Inhabited  by  the  Romans.  Some  hard  fighting  took 
place  in  its  vicinage,  in  1793,  between  the  French  and 
Austrlant.    (Die/,  ti/off.) 

BRUNN.  a  town  of  the  Austrian  States,  cap.  Moravia, 
at  the  confluence  of  tiio  Sriiwarsn  and  Znittawa,  70  ra. 
N.N.E.  Vienna.  lat.490ir2H"  N.,  Innu  l(i''.W3.V'  !i. 
Pop.  3i*,0()(),cxc.  garrison  of  3,000  or  4,000.  It  Is  built  on 
the  dorllvily  of  a  hill,  having  the  cathcdr.il  on  its  sum- 
mit and  the  suburbs  at  its  font;  is  encircled  hv  wiilla, 
bastions,  and  trenches,  and  was  formerly  clofendod  by  the 
citadel  of  Spielberg,  on  the  hill  of  that  name  to  the  W.  of 
the  town  ;  tut  the  defences  of  the  latter  having  been  de. 
strnyed  by  the  French,  It  Is  now  used  as  a  state  prison 
and  house  of  correction  j  Silvio  I'ellico  was  shut  ui>  In  It 
for  alM)ve  8  years.  Though  nf\rr()w  ami  crooked,  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  llglitcd,  and  provided  with  foot 
pavements.  Among  the  public  buildings  are,  —  the  cathi'- 
dral,  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  nave:  St.  Jacnh's 
church,  built  In  131.%,  with  a  tower  171!  ft.  lnhelght,alieU 
weighing  linrentncri,  ami  some  immiimenti ;  the  opii- 
copal  palace  ;  the  Landhaus,  formerly  a  rich  Augustine 
convent,  now  the  reiidenco  of  the  governor,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  states  of  the  prov. ;  the  town-hnune, 
•  (iothlc  structure,  built  In  l.'ill  ;  the  barracks,  an  en- 
ormous pile,  formerly  the  Josultj'  college,  having  7 
courts,  a  line  church,  and  a  ridlng-scluHil ;  the  theatre, 
with  Its  assembiy-rooms ;  the  Marin  school  for  young 
ladiui,  Ar.  Many  of  the  nnlilllty  lielonglng  to  the  prov. 
have  here  nncj'a'»'''*».  which  give  an  iifr  of  grandeur  lo 
the  town.  The  miarter  called  the  I'r^nseusborg  In 
very  picturesque;  In  the  gardens  a  marlili'  monument 
was  erectoil  In  IHIH,  in  honour  of  the  late  enipernr  Fran- 
cis I.  The  Ausgarten,  a  park  laid  out  as  a  gnnleu,  was 
opened  to  the  nubile  by  Jii«-ph  II.  Ilrunn  l<  Ibo  seat  of 
a  blihonric  an<i  of  the  government  of  Moravia  ami  Aus- 
trian Sllestn,  of  a  I'rolentant  ronilstory,  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, high  criminal  and  military  courts,  the  Inndrrchl,  or 
nobles'  court  for  the  prov..  nn<l  Is  the  ploce  of  meetlnii  of 
the  provincial  i>states,  and  the  resilience  .if  their  staniling 
committee.  It  hat  a  phllosonhleai  Inilllute,  a  gymna- 
alum,  a  principal  normal  arnool  s  aiiionls  for  young 
ladlM.lradeamen.and  mechantrs ;  a  theological  seminary, 
and  mimeroui  piirlih  and  luhnt  schools  ,  an  Imprrltl 
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society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
natural  hiatory  and  geography  of  Moravia,  to  which  ii 
attached  a  valuable  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a 
public  library.  It  haa  general,  orphan,  and  lying-in  hos- 
pitals ;  a  lunatic  asylum ;  with  numerous  inatitutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  manufacturea  of  Brunn  are 
of  very  considerable  value  and  importance.  Those  of 
woollen  goods  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  empire ;  and 
the  town  has  thence  been  called  the  Austrian  Leeds. 
Latterly,  however,  the  cloth  trade  has  been  represented 
as  not  in  a  very  prosperous  state.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture has  been  introduced,  and  haa  made  considerable 
progress ;  and  silk,  glass,  soap,  tobacco,  and  machinery, 
are  extensively  produced.  Its  trade  is  very  extensive ; 
and  it  will  be  still  farther  promoted  by  *he  branch  which  ■ 
is  to  be  cried  to  it  from  the  railway  now  being  maile 
fro-^'^cnna  :a  Galicla.  (Osterreischen  Encyt.  i  Mur- 
ray's Handbook'.  *c.) 

BRUNSWICK  {GeT.Brarinschweig),  THE  DUCHY 
OF,  in  Germany,  .'onslsts  of  Ave  detached  portions  of  terri- 
tory on  the  rivers  Wescr,  Seine,  Ocker,  and  Aller,  between 
lat.  MO  38'  and  8Z°.VJ'  N.,  and  long.  9°  10' and  11°  22'  K. 
It  iiccuvi.es  part  of  the  vast  plain  which  stretches  from  the 
foot  of  the  tiarz  mountains,  and  their  continuation  (the 
Soiling)  to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  with  a 

fiortion  of  the  rise  of  those  chains  on  the  N.  side.  The 
argest  portion  contains  the  districts  of  Wolfenbuttel  and 
Schoningen,  in  which  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  Wolf. 
enbuttel,  and  the  towns  of  Konigsbutter  and  Helmstailt, 
are  situated.  The  district  of  WolTenbuttci  is  traversed  by 
the  Ocker,  which  rises  in  the  Han  mountains,  and  is  not 
navigable.  The  Aller  traverses  the  district  of  Schiinin* 
gen,  but  Is  not  navigable  In  that  part  of  its  course ;  nor  is 
the  Seine  niivigable,  which  traverses  the  district  of  that 
name.  The  Weser,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
duchy  towards  Prussian  Westphalia  for  a  considerable 
distance,  affords  an  excellent  water  communication  witli 
tho  sea  and  the  harbour  of  Bremen  on  the  one  side, 
and  with  the  states  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia,  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  on  the  other,  by  means  of  the  Werra 
and  the  Fuida,  which  unite  near  Minden,  and  Ihenee 
take  the  name  of  Weser.  This  river,  which  forms  the 
main  outlet  for  the  waters  falling  from  the  N.  and  W. 
sides  of  the  Hart,  and  the  Thurlngian  forest  ultimately 
receives  all  the  smaller  streams  which  previously  nnito 
with  the  Aller,  excepting  the  Undc,  which  falls  Into  thu 
Saale,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  which  traverses  the 
third  and  most  southern  detached  portion  of  territory, 
the  district  of  Blankenburg.  Of  the  Hart  mountaini, 
which,  with  tho  Thurluglan  forest,  separate'  the  triliii- 
tarles  of  tho  Kibe  from  those  of  the  Weser ;  a  consider- 
able portion,  valuable  for  minerals  imd  forests  ol'  vast 
extent,  belong.^  to  Brunswick.  The  summit  of  tlie 
lirocken,  and  the  rude  and  almost  impassable  ("entr.nl 
Hart,  In  which  gfanitc,  mica  slate,  and  primitive 
formatiinis  prodommate,  belong  to  Hanover,  while  the 
K.  and  W.  fulls  of  the  range.  In  which  the  trantitiim 
and  secondary  format'ona  prevail,  form  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Brimswick.  A  portion  of  this  mountain  riiaiii 
t>elonK«  Jointly  to  the  two  governments,  and  Is  liUtln- 

fiuished  by  the  ilcnoinlnation  oT  Communion  Ham.  Thi; 
ilghest  summits  within  tho  Duchy  are  the  WormlierK, 
2,HS0  ft.,  and  the  Arkermanshiiho,  2,7llfi  ft.  in  helxht. 
The  next  conilderablo  mountain,  or,  rather,  lnnit 
rnnge,  Is  tho  .Soiling,  which  lies  between  the  riverj 
Seine  and  Weser,  and  is  rovcrcd  with  extensive  ami  va- 
luable woods  of  oak  and  beech.  The  summits  of  tliii 
chain  are  of  no  great  elcv.ithm.  Iron  ia  fiuind,  and  j.iikI- 
stone,  known  under  the  name  of  Solliiiger  stonen.  n 
quarried  In  them.  Tho  Kim,  a  slight  range  of  liiiulils 
betwoiMi  the  Oiker  and  the  Allor,  it  covered  wllh  woml! 
of  oak  and  heeeh,  and  contains  veins  of  lion  and  lieili 
of  coal,  with  ocrashinal  mineral  springs. 

Two  small  detached  portions  of  lerrltoi  y,  vii.,  the 
circuit  of  rhedinghauien  on  the  Weser,  to  the  N.W. 
of  '.lamein,  and  that  of  llndenbnrg,  are  enelo.'i'd  liy  the 
H.inoverlan  terrlti>ry,  .md  form  part,  the  fornu'r  oi  llic 
Weser  district,  the  latter  of  the  Seine  distrlcl.  rimillr. 
the  detached  circuit  of  Kalvorde,  inclosed  wllhiii  the 
I'riitsian  province  of  Saxony,  belongs  to  the  dlstilit  nl 
Schoningen.  According  to  the  late»t  oini'lal  return*,  tin' 
populathm,  in  IM'i,  .amounted  to  24.^,7X1  inli.iliii;L:ii>. 
romprissd  In  41,01)9  families.  Tlie  Weimar  Ahiii.imik 
gives  tho  rollowlng  survey  for  lft.'t3: — 
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BRUNSWICK 

The  TtrlouA  religious  denominationi  are  thus  classified : 
Lutheran,  242,700,  In  238  parishes,  with  398  churches  and 
chapels,  directed  by  39  superintendents,  and  7  general 
superintendents;  the  Calvinists  have  but  one  parish, 
and  the  Catholics  three  parishes.  The  most  perfect  to- 
leration and  equality  of  civil  and  religious  rights  are 
shared  by  all  the  Christian  persuasions.  The  Jews,  1500 
In  number,  hare  four  synagogues.  The  number  of  Hern- 
buters  (a  kind  of  Quakers)  Is  stated  at  100. 

A  census  of  tho  pop.  In  1814  gave  207,000  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhab.,  which  consequently  increased  down  to 
1832  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  per  cent,  perann. ; 
and,  supposing  tho  same  rate  of  Increase  to  hare  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time  (1839),  the  pop.  will 
uow  be  nearly  IMiS.OOO.  We  have  stated  that  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  duchv  arc  covered  with  forests  of  flr,  oak, 
and  beech.  According  to  Dr.  Volger,  about  390,000  acres 
are  arable  and  meadow  land,  294,000  acres  forests,  and 
228,000  uncultivated  moors,water,  &c.  The  plain  at  the  N , 
fall  of  the  Harz  is  mostly  of  a  limestone  soil,  alternating 
with  beds  of  loam,  and  is  fertile ;  the  districts  along  the 
Weser  and  Seine  are  also  fertile ;  but  the  predominant 
fe.iture  is  sand  in  those  parts.  Towards  the  N.  part 
of  the  duchy,  these  fruitful  plains  merge  Into  the 
arid  and  unproductive  sandy  ncaths  of  Dolgen  and 
l^iiincberg.  The  average  produce  of  corn,  of  all  des- 
criptions, is  estimated,  by  Veilguth  at  about  575,000 
qrs. ;  oil  flrom  linseed,  rape,  and  poppies  at  1200  tons, 
flax  4.500  tons,  besides  tobacco,  madder,  and  hops,  in 
each  of  which  articles,  the  produce  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption.  Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on 
successfully  in  the  river  districts ;  and  improved  breeds 
of  cattle  and  sheep  arc  found  on  all  the  larger  estates. 
Hogs  are  very  extensively  reared ;  but  the  sausages  and 
lian.s  of  Brunswick  enjoy  so  much  reputation,  that  a 
large  importation  of  hogs  takes  place  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Horses  arc  not  reared  In  sufficient 
numl>ers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  duchy,  and  are  an- 
nually brought  from  llolstein  and  Mecklenburg. 

The  extensive  forests,  which  had  suflf'ered,  from  many 
years  of  neglect  and  wasteful  management,  have  of  late 
been  improved  under  scljntific  direction,  and  are  divided 
Into  4  Inspectorships  (Fortmeitterein),  and  01  forester's 
districts.  Timber,  of  valuable  quality,  is  annually  floated 
down  the  Ocker,  Seine,  Innerstc,  and  Weser,  especially 
from  the  Han  and  the  Soiling  forests,  and  forms  a  consi- 
derable object  of  export  trade.  The  game  in  these  forest! 
is  not  very  abundant,  consisting  orrcd  deer,  roebucks, 
hares,  and  rabbits,  with  occasional  wild  boars.  A  species 
of  throstle  (A'ramm/si'o^i'O  caught  by  thousands  in  the 
winter  season,  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Fish  not 
very  abundant,  nor  of  rare  sorts.  The  mineral  riches  of 
the  Han  mountains,  although  no  longer  so  prolific  as  re- 
ported in  former  times,  aflTord  employment  to  a  number 
of  Industrious  Individuals,  and  are  managed  partly  in 
ccmjiinetlon  with  Hanover,  and  partly  by  Brunswick  alone. 
The  Kammcis  berg,  near  Guslar,  of  which  3-7tlis  is  the 
shareof  Brunswick,  and  4-7ths  that  of  Hanover,  produced, 
in  two  recent  years,  the  following  quantities  :  — 
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Iron  is  the  chief  prmluce  of  tho  mines  worked  sepa- 
rately by  llrunswlck  in  the  three  districts  of  the  llarz, 
Weser,  and  Illankenherg.  'I'hey  are  all  worked  on  go- 
vernment account,  and  as  well  as  the  salt  mines,  stone 
cutting  mills,  four  gl.ns  houses,  and  the  porcelain  manu- 
factory at  KiirstenlM'rg,  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
mining  board  at  Brunswick.  The  salt  works  nn-  very 
roii'^iilerable  ',  they  are  eslalilisheil  at  Kalldahliiin  and 
Salxllehenball,  In  the  district  of  Woireiiliuttel,  and  at 
Schoningen.  That  at  Sal^ilahliiin  has  been  workeil  ainee 
the  llith  century.  The  brine  spring  at  Jullnshall  Is  worked 
jdntly  with  Hanover.  In  the  llruiinenholi,  near  lielm. 
itiult  there  Is  a  coul-ininc  with  two  sharis,  and  another 
near  Walkenrled,  where  alabaster  and  agates  are  found. 
Mineral  springs  iKciir  In  several  parts ;  tliosc  near  Helm- 
•taill  and  Seesen  are  frequented  by  Invalids.  Asphaltiiin 
and  other  bltninlnoiiK  ■iibstnnees  are  found  In  many  parts 
(if  the  Hars  mountains,  especially  at  llio  llamnicis  berg 
ind  llH-rg. 

Ilesldes  the  Iron-works,  llnrn  weaving  is  the  chief  ar- 
ticle ol  nianiifai'ture.  According  tn  Decker,  it  is  mostly 
Hoven  in  the  towns  of  Schiinlngeii,  Konlgsbutter,  Selio|i- 
peustadi,  l..ingelshelm,  and  In  several  town*  of  the  liars 
niul  Weser  ilittrlcts.  Large  blearhing-»;roiinds  are  found 
at  lli'ckenlKck.  t'amlets  are  the  on  v  desrrlpllciii.i  of 
woollens  woven  within  the  diirhy ;  a  spinnlng-mlll  for 
wmllen  yarn  has  IxtMi  pstabiithed  at  Bevern  ;  and  spin- 
ning Is  a  great  source  nf  Industry  amongst  the  Inhabit- 
ant* of  I. utter  nnd  Harriil)ergo.  and  at  l.csse.  Dyeing  Is 
tarried  on  at  Hchoppciisladt,  Kalvurde,  and  \'orsri<ldc. 
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Brewing  is  extensively  carried  on  In  all  the  principal 
towns,  but  the  beer  ii  bad,  and  does  not  prevent  the  uM- 
versal  use  of  brandy  amongst  the  lower  classes.  The 
Mumme,  a  heavy  draught  extracted  from  malt,  U  now 
principally  used  by  persons  in  delicate  health,  and  U  ex- 
ported for  that  purpose  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  Oil 
and  sawing  mills  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  principal 
streams,  and  the  preparation  of  the  root  of  chicory  at  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee,  which  attained  to  a  great  extent  during 
the  exclusion  of  colonial  produce  under  the  continental 
system,  is  still  favoured  by  high  duties  on  such  produce 
within  the  limits  of  the  customs'  league.  Becker  esti- 
mates  the  quantity  annually  prepared  at  6,750  tons.  The 
price  of  labour  is  usually  6gg.  (about  9rf.)  per  diem,  in 
the  country,  and  something  more  in  towns.  Trade,  es- 
pecially the  transit  trade.  Is  a  great  source  of  emolument 
both  to  the  town  and  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  Is  princi- 
pally transacted  at  its  ancient  fair,  which  still  keeps  up 
all  its  importance,  and  bids  fair  to  succeed  to  Leipzig  as 
soon  as  the  railway  which  is  now  constructing  from  the 
Ha- ■».  shall  be  continued  to  some  navigable  point  of  the 
Aller  or  the  Elbe.  Brunswick  is  engaged  by  treaty  in  a 
customs'  league  with  Oldcnbu'g  and  Hanover  (See  Gbb- 
MANY),  which  opens  to  her  the  communication  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Elbe  ond  Weser,  while  tho 
credit  and  ancient  trading  connections  of  the  Brunswick 
mercantile  houses  All  up  a  blank  which  would  otherwise 
be  very  sensible  in  that  league.  The  government  wisely 
directs  its  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  the  differ- 
ent industrial  resources,  and  has  preferred  establishing  a 
liberally-endowed  and  well-conaucted  system  of  edu- 
cation to  the  imposition  of  protecting  duties,  by  which 
one  class  of  the  people  is  aided  at  the  cost  of  the  others. 
The  foundation  of  the"Real.Instltute,"  which  unites  with 
practical  Instruction  in  ii^^riculture  and  the  management 
of  forests  the  scientific  information  on  which  the  higher 
branches  of  these  occupations,  as  well  as  mining,  ana  the 
mechanical  and.chemlcai  arts,  ought  to  be  founded,  marks 
an  epoch,  even  in  Germany,  where  so  much  care  is  shown 
fur  intellectual  improvement.  Nor  are  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge  by  any  means  neglected.  The 
Lyceum,  formerly  the  Caroline  College ;  3  normal  schools 
for  teachers  ;  ami  G  gymnasia,  afford  ample  means  of  cul- 
tivating them.  The  university  formerly  existing  at  Helm- 
stadt,  the  revenues  and  library  of  which  were  trans- 
ferred during  tho  Westphalian  regime  to  Gdttlngcn,  hai 
not  been  re-established,  but  Giittingen  is  regarded  as  tho 
university  of  the  duchy.  There  are  63  burghers'  schools, 
and  369  elementary  schools,  giving  one  to  nearly  every 
village.  The  revenues  of  9  secularised  convents  and  re- 
ligious foundations  are  ap|)lled  to  support  a  number  of 
unmarried  young  women  and  other  persons  un  the  pre- 
sentations of  the  patrons.  The  charitable  foundations 
are  52  in  number. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  duchy  are  mostly  descendants 
of  the  ancient  "  Brokmanner,''^  a  branch  of  the  Sassoii 
or  Saxons,  and  tho  Low-German  language  is  universal 
among  the  villagers,  except  nn  the  Hurz,  whose  mining 
population  was  drawn  from  Upper  Germany,  and  speaki 
High-(!erman.  The  names  of  some  villuges,  as  Wenden, 
&c.,  are  perhaps  the  sole  remains  of  the  ancient  Wendlsh 
or  Slavonian  Inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  parti  of 
the  duchy.  The  higher  classes  of  the  tpwns  speak  High- 
German,  which,  as  all  over  Germany,  Is  the  language  of 
public  business  and  of  the  schools.  Personal  courage 
and  oiien-heartedness  art  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  llrunswlckers,  and,  until  the  feeling  was  on  a  re- 
cent occashm  wantonly  trlHeil  with  and  abused,  they 
were  distlngiiislicd  by  an  unshaken  attH.-hmcnt  Co  tho 
reigning  house.  They  are  allowed  to  be  i!io  best  si- 
tuated, In  point  of  comfort  nnd  village  econoi.'iv,  of  all 
the  Germans,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  rour.'ry  Is 
Indirntlvo  of  good  order  nnd  pros)K  rity.  The  discontent 
of  the  o|i|iressed  Inhabitants  *who,  being  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  mild  rule  of  wis"!  princes,  found  tho 
tyrannical  Innovations  nf  the  late  Duke  Charles  In- 
su|iportalile,  led  In  1>430  tn  the  expulsion  of  that  prince, 
and  the  transier  of  the  sovereignty  to  his  second  brother 
William,  who  has  since  iM'eii  recognised  is  reigning 
iluke  liy  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  One  of  the  first 
aits  of  this  prince's  sovereignty  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  "  Landstnnde,"  or  estates  In  remoilei  the  consti- 
tution which  had  Ix'cn  given  In  IH'JO  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Count  Munster  during  'he  minority  of  the  former 
duke.  Instead  if  two  eh.inilH'ts  the  r.'prescnialloii 
nf  the  people  Is  now  coiiHiled.  agrm'ably  tn  the  oUI 
German  rashloii.  to  one  house  of  Assembly,  Init  which 
is  composed  1  ■"  elected  meinlHTS ;  10  deputies  being 
taken  from  amongst  the  owners  of  the  78  knlght'i 
estates  within  the  duchy,  12  fro'n  the  principal  towns, 
1(1  from  the  vllLiges  and  peasanlry  of  the  o|)«n  coun(r)-, 
whether  holding  freehold  or  copyhold  propertv,  ana 
Hi  chosen  from  .dl  classes  Indiscriminately  ny  rlortora 
nanieil  by  each  elais.  With  the  exception  of  two 
members  of  the  higher  clergy,  which  must  be  chosen, 
no  dlstlnctlou  of  lank  or  pruperty  Infliienrei  or  lliniti 
the  choice  of  this  last  portion  of  the  Mseaibly.    The 
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memberg  choBen  for  the  towni  and  for  the  country 
must,  however,  belong  to  th»t  cla««  of  each  which  pays 
the  highest  amount  of  taxes,  and  which  is  Bxed  to 
include  one-tenth  nf  the  tiouses  in  town,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  landed  holdings.  The  Chamljer  meets  every 
three  years,  and  renews  one-half  of  the  members  of 
each  class  bv  a  new  election.  The  budget  is  voted  for 
three  years,' and  the  Chamber  has  the  right  of  con- 
trolling the  expenses  of  the  state,  under  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  government.  I'his  new  constitution, 
which  was  proclaimeil  I'ith  Oct.,  1832,  provides  for 
many  rights  of  the  subject,  which  are  not  aclinowledgcd 
in  other  German  states,  amongst  others,  —  that  every 
person  who  is  arrested  be  brought  up  for  examination 
within  24  hours,  and  then  delivered  over  to  his  proper 
judge;  where  the  course  of  justice  is  imneded  by  go- 
vernment influence,  recourse  lies  to  the  Chambers  ;  tliv 
right  of  emigration  and  removal  to  ,iny  other  country 
unimpeded  is  acknowledged.  Two  of  the  counsellors 
(judges)  of  the  court  of  the  duchy,  are  to  bo  chosen  by 
the  Chamber ;  all  privileges  of  various  classes  of  the 
community  are  abulislied.  and  perfect  equality  before 
the  law  is  established.  In  the  first  sittings  ot  the  new 
chamber  the  manorial  dues  and  services  of  all  emphy- 
teutic ftefs  were  ileclared  redeemable ;  the  dues  in 
money  and  kind  at  2^'>  years'  purchase,  the  service  dues 
at  18  times  their  estimated  value.  The  municipal  insti- 
tutions were  modiUed  at  the  same  period,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  cities  rendered  easy  of  acquisition.  The 
magistracy  is  composed  partly  of  salurieil  and  partly 
of  honorary  officers,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  a 
council  uf  freemen  chosen  by  fhe  citizens  at  large,  and 
who  vote  the  sums  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  city. 
The  oHicial  published  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  the  period  1837  to  183a  gives  tlie  follow- 
ing results  :  — 
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This  estimate  contains  onl"  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  domains  lelt  alter  defraying  tlie  civil  list  nf  the 
Uuke,  which  amoiiiiis  to  2.')7,vlHI  dollars  annually. 
The  Duke  further  derives  a  revemic  of  17n,(KK)  llorlns 
from  the  duchy  of  Oels,  in  Silesia,  and  a  inrdlatiscd  princl- 
p.'ility  under  the  sovereignty  of  I'ruesiii,  wiiich  is  an  app.v 
nage  nf  the  second  branch  of  the  House  cif  ISriinswIck. 
Finally,  the  estates  of  the  convents  (Uid  religious  founda- 
tions secularised  at  the  period  of  the  rrrnrmation,  and  then 
destined  to  supfmrt  the  clergy  and  Institutiiins  of  educa- 
tion, form  a  Bciiararati!  fiinti,  which  tloes  not  enter  into 
the  budget,  yieliling  the  sum  of  .'Md.GO.'S  dollars  annually. 
A  resolutinn  ill'  the  chimilier  fixed  the  lowest  amiinnt  i>f 
■alary  of  a  parish  minister  at  4(NI  dollars,  and  that  of  a 
village  scliiiiiliiiaiiler  at  80  dollars  per  antiinn,  theammii.t 
reiiiiired  to  make  up  these  sums  lieiiig  chargealilc  on  the 
biiilget.  The  public  debt  is  stated  not  locxciied  2,3(i(),(ilKI 
florins, 


anil   is  iH'ing  r.ipiillv  ri-diucit. 
this  little  state  Is  inie  nf  the  best  nianageil 
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the  I'lillowliig  iiarticiil^rs.  I'lir  the  liuiil-tax,  the  grnund 
is  rated  act  iiriling  to  foiir  classes,  and  a  separate  asKes.s- 
ment  is  laid  on  each.  Tlie  personal  tax  is  a  rapitatimi 
■ssessment  In  nil  iiersons  wliii  are  nf  age,  anil  Is  divided 
Into  Id  classes,  wiiose  <  nntriliutiuii  varies  fniin  aliiiiil 
3l.  M.  to  about  3/.  |ii.«.  peranniiin.  The  indirect  taxes  are 
levied  in  conjuuctiiin  willi  llaimver  and  Altenliurg,  ac- 
cording to  a  iniiderale  tarilT,  »  hicli  atronls  cni  nuragemcnt 
to  native  Industry,  Kitliiiut  aiming  at  iiircing  precucinus 
maiiiilactures.  A  tax  is  Icvliil  npou  houses,  and  some 
tolls  111  protlsiiin*  carried  liiln  tnwns  lor  sale  ;  but  these 
Krelmal  assessments  fur  municipal  piirpiio'S, 

The  present  Duke  id  llriiiiswick  is  llie  iiiieal  ilesceinlant 
(t(  Henry  the  I. inn.  the  last  nf  the  linuse  of  Well',  wliii 
held  the  united  duchies  of  llavnria  and  .Saxony,  In  lliiir 
rivalry  with  the  Siiablan  hnnse  nf  llnlienHtauleii  in  the 
lath  centi.ry,  the  party  ol  the  powerful  Weils  was  striiimer 
In  Italy  than  in  (•erinany.  and  iheJealiHisv  enlerlaini'irnr 
their  power  In  the  Oinner  iinintry  causeil  all  the  princes 
«rthe  empire  to  unite  with  the  Knipernr  Kreilerick  liar- 
bariitsa  in  humbling  tliem.  Ileiiry  the  Mini  having 
refuiml  to  aid  that  emjieror  in  liis  wars  with  the  free 
ItallMl  dllei  wid  the  pope,  was  deprlvetl,  by  ■  decree  nf 
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the  diet  In  1180,  of  both  duchiei,  and  only  left  (he  poHei> 
■ion  of  his  allodial  domains  of  Bruniwicfc  and  Liineburg, 
which  were  subsequently  split  into  numerous  branches, 
but  merged  finally  in  the  atiU  reigning  lines  of  Liine- 
burg (or  Hanover)  and  Brunswick,  which  it  the  elder 
branch.  A(  Biich,  the  crown  of  England  would  have 
devolved  to  this  line,  which  claimi  descent  f^om  the 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  on  the  extinction  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Luneburg,  afterwardi 
George  I.,  by  marrying  the  daugliter  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Englanil, 
procured  a  prior  claim  to  the  younger  line.  Treaties  u( 
mutual  inheritance  exist  between  the  houses  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick,  and  the  succession  only  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fall.  The  intimate . 
family  connection  which  in  the  last  century  subsisted 
between  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  the  reigning  fami- 
lies of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged  the  princes  of 
Brunswick  in  political  alliances  with  these  two  powers,  in 
opposition  to  France,  and  occasionally  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disastrous  campaign 
of  I  SOU,  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  Charltvs  Williain 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  wno  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neutral,  and  no 
Brunswick  troops  were  with  the  Prussian  army,  yet  liis 
lands  were  iinmeili.itely  seized  by  the  conqueror,  and  in- 
corporated witli  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  His  yniingest 
son,  Frederick  William,  after  the  death  oi  his  eldest,  and 
the  abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  sole  remaininx 
heir,  served  for  some  time  in  the  Prussian,  and  alterwarda 
In  the  Austrian  army.  In  18IIU,  this  adventurous  prince 
raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co-operation  with 
the  grand  Austrian  army,  to  excite  a  diversion  in  the 
north  of  Germany  ;  but  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Wagram,  he  crossed  tlie  whole 
ol'  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body,  not  exceeding 
2,nU0  men,  and  marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  tii 
the  sea  coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and  alternately 
lighting  the  various  French  corps  whiiii  crossed  his  pas'. 
sage  with  equal  good  fortune  and  bravery,  he  succeeilod 
in  embarking  fur  England,  where  his  troops  joined 
the  British  army,  with  permission  to  retain  the  blaik 
uniform  which  their  bravery  had  rendered  celebrated, 
and  served  until  1814  In  the  peninsula.  Having  regained 
Ills  dominions,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  ot 
Vienna,  Frederick  William  fell  at  the  head  of  his  trunpi 
while  maintaining  the  position  of  Quatro  Bras,  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  the  Germanic  t^un- 
federatiiin,  Brunswick  ranks  as  the  thirteenth  voice,  con- 
Jointly  with  Nassau,  luid  has  two  voices  in  the  Plenum. 
The  contingent  to  the  Confederate  army  is  2,n>M)  men, 
consisting  of  1,G2.'>  infantry,  'I'M  cavalry,  and  172  artillery 
and  pioneers. 

BaoN.swicK,  a  city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  almvo 
duchy,  on  the  Ocker ;  lat.  .■^6"  18'  N.,  long.  10^  32'  K. 
Pop.  3(i,(iOO.  llrnnii,  who  appears  about  the  year  842 
as  Duke  of  Ostfaien,  Is  said  to  have  first  built  walli 
round  the  little  town  of  Brunswick,  to  protect  it  rriim 
the  incursions  of  the  Normans.  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke 
of  .Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the  grand  chainiiinn  nf 
Christianity  and  Germanic  civilisation,  against  tlic  Sla. 
vonic  nations  on  tlie  Kibe  luid  the  liaitic  .Sea  toward) 
the  close  of  tlie  I2tli  century,  made  Brunswick  his  place 
of  residence,  and  extended  and  adorned  the  city,  lie 
finished  the  cathedral  church  of  .St.  Itlalie,  anintereitiiig 
nionunient  of  the  Byzimtine  Gothic  style,  endimcd  It 
Willi  lands  and  relics  hroiiuht  from  ('onstantlnniile  anil 
the  Holy  Land,  and  erected  a  bronze  llgureola  linn  saiil 
to  have  been  cast  In  the  Greek  capital,  upon  a  pedestal 
111  front  III  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a  barrack  now 
stands.  From  this  period  llruiiswick  iM-caine  mieiil  thn 
most  impiirtant  cities  In  N.  (ierinany;  and  the  weallli 
of  its  dukes,  wliii  were  owners  nf  the  extensive  iiiiiies 
and  salt  works  in  liie  Hart  mountains  and  In  tlie  vii  inlty, 
was  principally  expended  in  the  cities  of  I.iiiiehiirg  ami 
llruiiswick,  the  seats  ol'  the  chief  lines  of  the  Well'  la- 
nilly.  In  the  i.'ltli  century  llriinswick,  which,  nwiiiii  In 
these  resiiiirces.  had  advanced  In  commercial  iiriifperily, 
became  a  memlier  nl  the  llanseatic  league,  anil  llnurislied 
as  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Lower  (iernmny.  On 
the  decline  of  the  league,  the  Increased  pnwer  nf  thn 
territorial  princes  exposed  the  city  to  the  vicissitiiilis 
which  their  pnlitical  speculations  drew  upon  tlie  rniin. 
try  1  and  llninswick  siiU'ered  in  cnininnii  witli  ntlier  N. 
cities  upon  the  advance  ol  the  Imperial  ariiiies  iiniler 
Tilly  anil  Wallen.slelii,  in  the  3(1  years'  war.  The  illi i- 
sloii  of  the  reigning  hiiiise  intn  many  brniiihes  was 
also,  at  thii'  period,  ilisadvantagenns  tn  llninswick, 
which  saw  the  rival  cities  of  Wnltenhiittel,  t'elle.  llaim- 
ver, Gnttliigen,  Jlic.  spring  up  and  prosper  as  so  many 
iliniiiiiitlve  ca|>ltals,  each  the  seal  nl  a  petty  cnnrt.  The 
city  was  further  alinnst  ilraiiied  of  Its  small  remains  nf 
wealth  dnrliiK  llie  rreneti  ncciipntinii ;  but  tlirnit^h  the 
Industry  of  its  Inlialiltiuils,  and  the  celebrity  nf  its  lair, 
held  in  February  nnd  August,  and  frei|iienlly  vliileil 
by  '.MI.lKMi  strangers,  It  keeps  up  its  |i  ipnrtiince  as  a 
rnmmerclal  city.    An  Iron  railway  hai  been  rnmmenrml 
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fW>m  Brunswick  to  the  foot  of  the  Hari  mountains,  of 
which  a  portion  as  far  a*  Wolfenbuttel  (abou*  9  miles), 
was  opened  in  1839,  having  cost  300,000  dollar'..  Should 
this  undertaking  be  continued  through  Ilanover  to 
the  Elbe,  or  the  Weser.  Brunswick  will  bid  fai.  to 
succeed  to  Leipzig  and  Frankfort,  as  the  staple  mart 
of  English  manufactures  and  colonial  wares  for  the 
N.,  and  perhaps  E.  parts  of  Europe,  The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  have  been  levelled  since  the  peace, 
and  converted  into  agreeable  plantations,  with  walks 
and  drives ;  and  the  city,  although  bearing  rather  an 
antiquated  appearance,  has  some  good  streets,  and 
abounds  in  interesting  remains  of  the  middle  tkgei.  The 
cathedral,  and  church  of  St.  Giles,  which  has  lately 
been  repaired  and  fitted  up  as  a  repository  for  works  of 
art,  the  bronze  lion  before  mentioned,  and  the  town- 
house  with  a  curious  gallery,  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
many  of  the  dukes  in  niches,  and  the  bronze  fountain 
in  its  vicinity,  are  justly  deserving  of  notice.  The 
principal  streets  are  the  Bohlweg,  in  which  the  new 
palace,  a  tasteful  Greek  structure,  is  built  to  replace 
the  old  residence,  burnt  by  the  mob  in  1830,  the  Fal- 
lerstelicn  and  Wenden  streets.  The  church  of  St. 
Andrews,  with  its  steeples,  one  of  which  is  318  feet  in 
height ;  and  that  ot  St.  Catherine,  with  paintings  by 
Diebrich,  and  stained  glass  windows  from  designs  by 
Cranach  and  Durer,  as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Martin, 
in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts.  Nor  is  the  museum  less  worihy  of  atten- 
tion, in  which,  amongst  a  number  of  inferior  paintings, 
are  some  of  high  value  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools,  by  Ilembrandt,  Jan  Stcens,  Vandyke,  and  Ru- 
bens, together  with  a  portrait  of  Kaffaeiie,  said  to  be 
by  his  own  hand ;  and  others  by  Guide,  Giorgione, 
&c.  An  Ecce  Homo,  by  Ailiert  IJurer,  a  crucifix,  by 
Bcnvenuto  Cellini,  with  a  collection  of  antique  statues, 
coins,  &€.,  are  worthy  of  inspection.  The  celebrated 
Onyx  vase,  purchased  by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  secured  it  as  his  share  of  booty  when 
Mantua  was  sacked,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years' 
war,  together  with  several  other  objects  of  value,  were 
carried  olT,  and  are  still  retained  by  Uiike  Charles.  The 
Caroline  college,  riow  divided  into  a  lyceum  or  classical 
college,  with  a  gymnasium  or  grammar  school,  and  a 
"  real  schule  "  or  mechanics'  and  commercial  institute, 
with  a  branch  for  agriculturists  and  foresters,  a  college 
for  teachers,  several  elementary  schools,  a  general  and  a 
Iving-in  hospital,  with  schools  of  surgery,  orphan  and 
deaf  and  dumb  asylums,  are  the  public  Institutions  for 
education.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
stum,  hardware,  &c.i  and  numerous  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

Brunswick,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin,  2G  ni.  S.W.  Augusta, 
and  .10  m.  N.E.  Portland;  lat.  43°  .'■)3'  N.;  long.  6U° 
A.V  W.  Pop.  3,M7.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Topsham,  with 
which  town  it  is  connected  by  two  bridges.  The  falls 
of  the  river  alTord  a  convenient  supply  of  water  power, 
which  Is  used  to  some  extent,  to  give  motion  to  corn- 
mills,  and  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  llowdoin  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1794,  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau 
near  the  town.  It  possesses  a  philosophical  and  che- 
mical apparatus,  laboratory,  cabinet  of  minerals,  gallery 
or  paintings,  and  a  library  containing  above  8,000  vols. 
A  medical  school  connected  with  the  college  was  estn- 
hlished  In  I8'i0.  In  1838,  the  college  hud  \'il  and  tliu 
school  9(1  pupils. 

DiinNswicK  (New).  A  city  of  New  .Jersey,  In  the 
I'nited  States  of  America,  iiartly  In  Middlesex  and 
nurtly  In  Somerset  cos.,  on  tno  H.W.  side  of  Karilan 
river,  22  m.  N.E.  Trenton.  I'op.  (183(1)  7,831.  The 
town  lies  rather  low ;  but  is  considered  healthy,  and 
has  a  good  ileal  of  trade.  It  has  a  court-house,  jnll, 
iniirket-housc,  two  banks,  a  theological  seminary,  and 
several  places  of  worship.  Hutgers  College,  founded  in 
17711,  uniier  the  name  of  Queen's  College,  Is  a  handsome 
(tune  building  three  stories  high,  with  libraries  con- 
taining upwards  of  fi,(MXl  vids.  Students  93  (^ttufriciiH 
Aim..  IKl{l.).  The  Karltan  Is  navigable  as  far  as  New 
llrnnswlck  for  sloops  of  8(1  tons  liunien. 

IlHiNswicK  (Nkw).  a  territory  bi'longing  to  I'ngland 
ill  N.  America.    .VitNkw  Bhiinswiik. 

niUIS.SKLS  (I.at.  BiHiilU.  Klein,  llnincl,  Fr. 
Jlruttllin),  capital  of  the  k.  of  llelgium,  and  of  the 
iirov.  of  Brabant,  about  .'*n  m.  E.  by  S.  from  the  sea, 
lat.  fp(l"  W  N.,  long.  40  22'  K. ;  on  tlie  Seime,  a  small 
river,  wliich,  rising  near  Niiignles,  In  llainaiilt,  and 
(lowing  N..  falls  Into  the  Scheldt,  through  the  Itiipel, 
ahoiit  2  m.  N.W.  ol  Meililln.  The  scenery  of  the  ad- 
Jiiccnt  country  Is  beiiitlfliliy  diversltieil  liy  sloping 
lirlKhli,  and  green  v.iliys  refreshed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Sonne.  A  large  portion  of  the  rlly  being  built 
the  acclivity  of  n  hill.    It    presents,   vthen  viewtnl 


frnm  the  V\'..  a  pictnresipie  amphitheatre  of  houses  ;  and 
tlip  great  ineqiiallly  of  the  elevation  of  Its  site  has  oRen 
ludticed  a  cuinparltuii  with  Naples  uiul  (.iviiou.     The 
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figure  described  by  the  outline  of  the  surrounding  wall 
resembles  that  of  a  pear,  the  smallest  part  porntlns 
S.S.W.    The  greatest  extent  of  the  city,  from  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.,  is  about  3  m. ;  and  the  extreme  width,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  24m.    Brussels,  acentury  ago,  was 
completely  surrounded  by  strongly  fortified  lamparti, 
with  salient  angles,  and  ditches  or  moats,  supplied  from 
the  river  Senne.    These  fortifications  are  now  almost 
wholly  removed,  and  their  site  is  formed  into  ipacioui 
boulevards,  planted  with  rows  of  stately  linden  trees,  that 
encircle  two  thirds  of  the  city,  on  the  N.,  the  E.,  and  the 
S.    The  city  wall  is  overlooked  by  the  boulevards,  which 
command  extensive  views  of  the  country,  and  afford  an 
agreeablo  promenade,  extending  about  8  m.  from  tho 
Porte  au  Rivage  on  the  N.,  to  the  Porte  de  Hal  on  the  S. 
There  are  nine  of  these  partes  or  mural  gates,  several  of 
which  are  fine  old  architectural  arches  of  great  strength. 
They  communicate  with,  and  bear  the  names  of,  the  high 
roads  that  traverse  the  kingdom  and  centre  in  the  capital. 
The  Senne  enters  the  city  on  the  N.W.  side  by  two 
branches,  and  forms,  within  the  walls,  four  islands,  of 
which  the  principal  are  named  St.  Gery  and  Bon  Se- 
cours.    This  rivulet  is  only  about  30  ft.  in  width,  and 
from  4  to  6  (t.  in. depth,  and  is  not  navigable  in  any  part 
of  its  course.   Brussels,  however,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  water  communication  with  Charleroy  on  the  S.,  and 
with  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  the  ocean,  on  the  N.,  by 
means  of  two  capacious  and  well  appointed  canals.    The 
width  of  the  Antwerp  canal  is  4.')  ft.     It  was  opened  In 
I.'i.'il,  and  cost  nearly  2,000,000  of  florins  (166,000/.).   Five 
locks  overcome  a  descent  of  90  ft.,  in  a  course  of  17  m., 
between  Brussels  and  the  town  of  Boom,  where  the  canal 
joins  the  Rupel,  a  large  affluent  of  the  Scheldt.    The 
head  of  this  canal,  in  the  N.W.  quarter  of  the  city,  U 
furnished  with  several  commodious  basins  and  quays, 
whence  passengers  and  goods  are  conveyed  in  largo  and 
handsome  barges  to  the  junction  of  the  Rupel.     The 
Ciiarleroy  canal  cost  4,3li0,2l>.'i  florins,  and  was  first  opened 
in  1H30.     It  is  carried  along  the  W.  boundary  of  the  city 
in  the  ancient  ditches  of  the  fortifications  to  tlic  Porte  au 
Rivage,  where  it  communicates  with  the  canal  to  Ant- 
werp. Fifty-five  locks  obviate  a  fall  of  432  ft.,  in  its  course 
of  45  m,  to  Brussels.    It  passes  through  a  turn  .1  of  1,175 
yards,  and  is  crossed  by  .^!>  aqueducts  and  36  budges.  The 
soil  of  the  elevated  ground,  occupied  by  the  S.  and  E. 
portions  of  the  city,  is  sand,  interspersed  with  fossils,  ma- 
riiie  substances,  calcareous  stones,  and  layers  of  ferrugi- 
nous earth  ;  and  that  of  the  lower  N.  and  W.  section  con- 
sists of  a  sandy  marsh,  mixciLwIth  marine  substances,  and 
covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  peat  or  turf.    The  highest 
part,  on  the  S.  extremity,  between  the  portes  of  Hal  and 
Namur,  is  about  220  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.    The 
upper  town  contains  the  royal  court  and  government 
ottlces,  the  park,  the  finest  squares,  streets,  and  hotels, 
add  the  ma!isions  of  the  higher  classes.    Tho  central 
and  lower  town  comprises  chiefly  the  trading  and  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  population,  and  has  generally  a  more 
crowded  and  mean  appearance,  though  it  still  abounds 
in  fine  old  ornamented  buildings,  once  occupied  by  tlio 
ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.    The  Wma/fc,  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity, is  inliabited  by  rich  merchants,  and  presents  a 
constant  scene  of  commercial  activity.    The  total  num- 
ber of  houses  Is  about  l.^,000,  of  wliich  7(X)  are  inns  or 
hotels  ;  and  there  are  nearly  300  streets,  many  of  whieli 
aro  wide  and  regular,  besides  lanes  and  blind  alleys 
almost   innumerable.     All   are   generally   paved   with 
large  filiit  stones,  and  are  lighted  by  about  1,31)0  lamps, 
both  of  gas  and  oil.     The  city  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  spring-water,  by  means  of  pipes  and  powertul  hy- 
draulic cngliieii,  from  three  subterranean  caves  at  Ktter- 
beeck,  a  beautiful  village  In  the  southern  vicinity.  There 
arc  liesldes  ten  sprinns  within  the  walls,  30  fountains,  and 
abimt  90  pumps.     Si'vcral  fountains  are  ornamented  by 
elegant  obelisks  and  groups  of  exquisite  bnniie  and  mar- 
ble sculptures.     The  most  remarkable  are  I.ei  Fimlaines 
iti-s  I'liuivs,  In  the  court  of  the  HAtel  de  ViUe,  formed  of 
river  gods  in  white  niarlde,  and  d<i!phins  in  bronic  s  tho 
Fonlainf  d<-  Minirw,  in  file  Place  du  Grand  Sablim,  con- 
sisting of  a  beautllUI  groiiii  of  figures  in  white  marble, 
erected  in  1741,  by  the  Karl  of  Aylesbury,  In  attestathiii 
of  his  respect  for  the  inhabitants,  after  residiiiK  among 
them  40  years ;  and  the  Mannikin  Pia.  near  the  llOtel  do 
Vllle,  III  the  centre  of  the  city.     This  is  an  exquisite 
bronie  figure,  about  2  ft.  in  height,  of  au  urchin  Iwy  wlio 
discharges  a  strejim  of  water  in  a  natural  manin'r.     Great 
value  and  historical  Interest  are  attached  to  this  aiitluuu 
little  figure  by  the  old  citllens  of  Brussels,  wlio  regard  it 
Vk  Ith  peculiar  solicitude  as  a  kind  of  munUinnl  pallariinin, 
i  The  ancient  part  uf  Brussels  is  ornamented  by  many  Hue 
;  spcvlniens  ol  the  florid  style  of  Gothic  arcliltectiireoftlio 
;  lUlli  century  ;  and  the  modern  part  exblMts  nunieront 
excellent  liiiildlngH,  erected  aUiut  M)  years  ago  ;  but  the 
newly. built  dwelllng.hoiisi'shavu  commonly  the  uncouth 
form  and  fashion  or  granaries  or  manufactories,  and  are 
often  constructid  with   very  inferior  bricks,  and  with 
timbers  too  slender  for  the  lofty  tiled  roofs.     Tlieir  iinl- 
forniity  uf  appeariuico  too  II  destroyed  by  the  custom  of 
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painting  tlie  flronta  with  strongly  contraited  colours  — 

yellow,  gre«n,  white,  &c which  often  produce  a  glaring 

effect,  more  suitable  for  isolated  inns  or  fancy  cottages 
than  the  streets  of  a  metropolitan  city.  In  the  Rue  de  la 
Madeleine  and  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  are  many  ele- 
gant shops',  and  these  are  accounted  the  liveliest  and 
most  fi-equented  streets  in  Brussels,  though  in  appearance 
and  business  they  are  certainly  dull,  compared  with  Paris 
or  London ;  indeed  dullness  In  general  forms  a  common 
subject  of  querimonlouB  remark  among  the  French  and 
English  residents  in  the  capital  of  Belgium.  Four  uni- 
formly built  streets  surround  the  large  palace  garden 
called  the  Park,  namely,  the  Rue  Royale,  which  will  .ad- 
mit of  comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  streets  of  the 
European  capitals ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in  which  are  the 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  grand  concert 
room  ;  the  Rue  Bellevue,  containing  the  king's  palace ; 
and  the  Rue  Brabant,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  palace 
of  congress,  or  houses  of  parliament.  The  Grande 
Place,  or  great  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  a  noble  and  very  interesting  square,  containing 
the  gorgeous  old  Gothic  Hdtel  de  Vllle,  the  Malson  du 
Roi,  and  many  other  rich  specimens  of  the  ancient  orna- 
mental architecture.  Here,  in  liiGA,  couuts  Egmont  and 
Home  were  beheaded  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  whose  persecutions  brought  ruin  and  death  into  al- 
most every  house  in  Brussels.  The  Place  iioyale,  near  the 
king's  palace,  is  perhaps  the  finest  square  in  Brussels. 
The  houses  around  it  are  remarkably  handsome  and  re- 
gular. The  Place  du  Grand  Sablon  is  tlie  largest  square, 
and  is  used  as  a  market-place.  The  Place  de  la  Monnaie 
is  also  extensive,  and  approached  by  several  spacious 
streets  :  It  contains  the  theatre,  the  mint,  the  excliange, 
and  some  of  the  finest  caKs  in  the  city.  Tlic  Place  de 
St.  Michel,  better  known  since  the  Kerolution  as  the 
Place  des  Martyrs,  is  planted  with  rows  of  linden  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  uniform  and  elegant  buildings  orna- 
mented with  Doric  columns.  This  square  was  chosen 
for  the  sepulture  of  those  who  fell  in  opposing  the  royal 
forces  during  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  September 
1830.  There  are  14  other  squares  of  less  distinction, 
but  which  at  once  serve  the  purposes  of  health  and  orna- 
ment. The  park  is  an  open  ublong  space  of  about  14 
acres,  on  the  high  eastern  side  of  the  city.  Its  surface 
Is  covered  with  smooth  verdant  turf,-and  is  formally  laid 
out  in  broad  straight  walks  and  winding  paths,  which 
arc  overshadowed  and  sheltered  by  lofty  beecli  and  chcs- 
nut  trees  and  plantations  of  acacias,  "rhere  are  several 
fountains,  and  many  excellent  marble  statues,  busts, 
vases ;  and  groups  of  persons  and  pcrsonilications  from 
classical  mythology  and  history  arc  distributi'd  about  the 
grounds.  The  walks  command  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
esting scenery,  including  the  old  Gothic  edifices  of  the 
lower  town  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
very  picturesque.  In  thc'N.K.  corner  of  the  park  is 
"  Vauxhall,"  comprising  a  small  pretty  theatre  for 
vaudevilles,  and  a  ball-room.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Antwerp  Canal,  issuing  from  the  U.  point  of  the  city,  Is 
the  beautiful  promenade  called  the  Allee  Verte,  that  Is, 
the  Green  Allev.  It  is  formed  of  a  broad  carriage-road, 
and  on  each  sloe  a  footway,  divided  liy  four  rows  of  um- 
brageous  elms,  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Here 
the  royal  family,  and  multitudes  of  all  classes,  are  "enn 
every  fine  eveninij  enjoying  the  freshness  c'  the  coui;- 
try  air,  and  the  pleasing  views  of  numerous  villas  ..nd 
rural  scenery.  In  fact,  the  environs  of  Brussels  are  In 
general  so  interesting,  that  they  form  the  subject  of  a 
large  portion  of  every  full  description  of  the  city.  Besides 
the  excursion,  o^f oursr,  to  the  uattle-fleld  of  Waterloo, 
and  its  surrounding  localities,  still  intensely  cxriting  to 
the  curious,  almut  M>  villages  In  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  Brussels  are  enumerated  In  the  gulde-lmoks 
as  well  worth  the  attention  of  plUlosophic  and  inquLiitivu 
strangers.  Among  their  objects  of  interest  are  — 
the  splendid  royal  nalacos  of  Laetken  and  Tervuereii, 
and  the  great  workhouse  and  penitentiary  establish, 
ments  of  Vilvorde  and  La  Canihre.  The  most  remark- 
able public  buildings  in  Brussels  require  some  notice. 
The  royal  iialace,  at  the  S.  extreinityol  the  park,  presents 
a  facade  or  I W  yards  in  leni.'lh,  with  a  central  portico  and 
arcades.  The  style  of  architecture  is  plain,  and  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  structure  not  at  all  remurkahle.  The 
Interior  too  offers  little  worthy  of  Inspection  beyond  the 
usual  suites  of  roy.il  saloons  and  apartments,  uhlcli  are 
very  superbly  furiiUhed,  iuid  tdveri'd  with  rich  velvet, 
satin,  and  gilt.  The  paintings  arc  neither  numerntis  luir 
very  valuable,  with  the  exception  of  Vandyke's  Cha/if<iu 
de  I'rldurt.  The  Palais  du  (  onxres,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
tiark.  Is  a  magnlllceiit  building,  ornnmente<l  with  fliiliil 
Doric  columns  and  appropriali' «( iil|iture».  Matlile  stairs 
on  each  side  of  a  spaiioos  hall  asceml  to  the  two  rliatn- 
hers  of  parliament,  which  arc  elc^niilly  tilled  nii  fur  the 
reception  of  the  n'eniliers.  Tlic  pnlillc  are  ailmltted  Into 
both  chambers  clurliia  the  dihato,  females  as  will 
as  males  i  and  for  this  acconnmidatliMi,  the  Chinnli-r 
of  Deiiutles  contains  a  capacious  gallery.  On  the  K. 
sidt  or  the  park  Is  a  palace  which,  before  the  icvolutlon 


of  1830,  was  occupied  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  built  In  18iW.  The  exterior  is  nobly  simple,  pre- 
senting a  facade  of  230  ft.  in  length,  with  a  lofty  central 
dome  and  cupola.  The  interior  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  European^  palace  in  sumptuous  fljmiture  and  ele- 
gant decorations.  The  paintings  are  not  numerous,  but 
of  the  highest  order,  comprising  some  of  the  most  choice 
productions  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools.  The 
Hdtel  do  Vllle,  in  the  Grande  Place,  or  great  central 
market-place,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable 
of  those  civic  palaces,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  perfection  onlv  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erected  in  1400.  The  architecture  is  Lombardo-Gothic, 
with  a  great  profusion  of  quaint  sculptures,  pointed  tur- 
rets, and  other  fanciful  and  Intricate  ornaments.  In  the 
front  are  40  windows,  and  in  the  lofty  sloping  roof  80 
more.  At  a  point  remarkably  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  front,  an  elaborately  ornamented  pyramidal  tower, 
open  throughout  to  the  summit,  rises  to  the  height  of 
364  ft.,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  including  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo.  It  it 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  copper-gilt  statue,  17  ft,  high, 
of  St.  Michael  crushing  a  dragon,  which  turns  about  to 
serve  for  a  weather-cock.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  entered  by  a  spacious  flight  of  steps,  and  the  lofty  halls 
and  saloons  exhibit  many  curious  old  paintings,  gilded 
carvings,  and  specimens  of  fine  tapestry.  Opposite  the 
town-hall  is  a  venerable  Gothic  edifice,  built  about  k.  D. 
1000,  called  the  Brood  Huys  (bread  house)  or  Maison  de 
Roi.  The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  large  building  cont.-iin- 
ing  the  courts  of  law :  its  front  displays  a  noble  portico, 
imitated  from  that  of  Agrlppa's  Temple  at  Rome.  The 
Palais  du  Conseil  d'Etat,  the  H6tel  des  Monnaies,  and 
several  other  state  offices,  are  structures  more  or  less 
elegant:  also  the  theatre,  which  was  opened  In  1H19,  and 
cost  56,000/.  Its  interior  displays  very  commodious  ar. 
rangements  and  tasteful  decorations.  The  stage  in  front 
is  of  greater  width  than  that  of  the  Grand  Opera  at 
Paris.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  4s.  id.,  and 
to  the  pit  U.4d.  A  smaller  theatre  in  the  park  h.-is  iK'cn 
already  noticed,  and  there  Is  also  a  private  one  for  ama- 
teurs. Near  the  Place  Royale  is  the  large  and  handsome 
old  Palace  or  Const,  founded  in  130(1,  and  rebuilt  in 
1746.  When  this  was  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  governors  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  one  of  the 
richest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  now  contains  the  public 
library,  lecture-rooms,  museums,  and  galleries  of  paint- 
ings and  sculptures.  The  Palace  of  Industry  is  a  large 
adjoining  building  for  the  exhibition  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom,  mechanical  models,  and  new  inventions, 

Brussels  contains  several  grand  and  venerable  cathe- 
dral churches,  erected  in  the  middle  ages.  Four  only 
of  16  are  considered  primary,  and  belong  each  to  one  of 
the  4  arrondissements  Into  which  the  city  is  divided : 
the  others,  although  little  Inferior  in  appearance,  are 
secondary  in  rank.  The  cithcdral  of  St.  Gudule,  the 
largest  and  finest  In  Brussels,  was  founded  in  lUKl ;  and 
here  the  first  chapter  of  the  chlvalric  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  was  held  by  Philip  le  Bon,  in  1439. 
There  is  an  aspect  of  imposing  grandeur  in  its  spacious 
front,  surmounted  bv  2  large  square  towers,  fr'<m  the  top 
of  which  Antwerp  is  distinctly  visible  at  a  '  ince  nf 
27  miles,  and  one  cimtains  a  bell  that  weighs  .  i,.'iO<l  llii. 
Against  the  pillars  which  divide  the  lateral  aisles  from 
the  nave,  and  supjiort  the  lofty  roof,  are  placed  finely 
sculutured  statues  of  the  12  apostles,  10  ft.  in  height,  at 
an  elevation  of  'ifi  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  pulpit  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures  the  size  of  life, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  para- 
ilUe.  The  glass  of  the  principal  window  displays  a  nin);. 
niflcent  representation  of  the  last  judgment,  by  the  ci'le. 
br.ited  Flemish  p.dnter,  Francis  Fh>r8,  and  sever.il  olIiiT 
■wtlque  painted  windows  of  this  noble  cathedral  are  ix- 
eei'dingly  brilliant  and  beautiful.  Its  altars  ami  siini|>- 
tuiius  niHUSoleums  of  sculptured  marble,  and  numennis 
fine  paintings,  are  objects  worthy  of  especial  notice.  The 
organ,  too,  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  power  of  Its 
Intimations  and  perfect  unison  ;  but  that  whiili  most  at- 
tracts the  curious  spectator  is  one  of  the  side  chanels  —  a 
large  and  splendidly  ornamented  oratory  —  callicl  Si  Sn- 
cramcnl  rift  ilirnclcs,  from  Its  being  the  sanctuary  in 
which  are  preserved  3  miraculous  iconsecrated  wafers, 
said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Jows  In  the  14th  century  ami 
miraculously  recnvereil.  These  wafers  are  still  anmially 
par.iile<l  with  great  pomp  through  the  prinrlii.al  streets : 

The  cathedral  of  Nutic  Dnmc  rieli:  i'liafttllf  Is  a  lieail- 
tiftil  liiitliie  structure,  founiiid  In  1134,  and  but  llltle 
Interior  in  ilimenslims  to  that  <<f  St.  Gudnle.  Its  paint- 
logs  and  sepnichral  monuments  are  even  more  niimirmis. 
At  the  •iiinmit  of  iti  liilty  spire  is  slalioiieil  a  watchman, 
who'siiunili  a  trnnipit  every  quarter  of  an  lunir  ihiring 
tlie  nixlil.  In  pniol HI  his  waki'l'ul  vlttilance;  and  on  seeing 
a  lire,  lie  liliiws  a  shrill  and  Incessant  blast,  to  liU'tin  lli« 
atli'iid.iiice  of  llie  inuines.  The  Interliir  ornamenliiir 
this  fine  cathedral  cnnsist  of  numerous  palnlliiKs,  staliiei, 
and  moniiiiiiiital  sculptures,  by  eminent  artists;  iiiil  * 
very  curious  carved  pulpit,  representing  Elijah  fed  by  an 
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Mangel  under  a  canopj  of  palmi.  The  church  of  Noire 
Dame  dei  Vicloirei  it  a  profuieW  ornamented  Gothic 
ftructure  of  the  ISth  century,  displaylDg  the  moR  exact 
■ymmetry  in  iti  plan  and  proportfont.  It  it  ornamented 
by  marble  itatuei  and  tculpturedtombt ;  itt  windows  are 
brilliantly  painted ;  and  the  tonei  of  itt  organ  are  exceed- 
ingly grand  and  harmoniout.  Notre  Dame  de  ton  Se- 
cottrt,  built  in  the  17th  century,  it  the  best  attended  church 
in  Brussels.  Its  handsome  front  facade  is  turmounted 
by  a  lofty  dome,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  interior  are 
exhibited  to  great  advantage  by  the  fVequent  performance 
of  high  mass  with  peculiar  sacerdotal  pageantry.  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Nicholas  are  very  irregular  and  un- 
couth Gothic  edifices  of  the  12th  century,  adorned  with 
numerous  flne  old  paintings.  The  churcnes  of  Cauden- 
burg,  St.  Augustine,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Finisterre,  are 
handsome  specimens  of  the  Grecian  style,  and  were 
erected  in  the  17th  century.  A  convent  of  B£guin 
nuns,  called  Le  Grand  Btguinage,  built  in  1667,  at  an 
expense  of  332,000  florins,  has  a  beautiful  church, 
which  contains  many  fine  paintings.  There  were  here 
formerly  a  thousand  nuns:  at  present  the  number  is 
greatly  reduced.  There  are  two  other  nunneries,  the 
convent  of  Berlaimont,  and  that  of  Les  Sieurs  Noiret  — 
the  Black  Sisters.  The  Church  of  England  service  it 
performed  in  several  Protestant  chapels,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  numerous  English  residents  ;  and  the 
Jews,  of  whom  there  are  10,000  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
have  their  general  consistory  in  Brussels,  and  a  handsome 
synagogue ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are 
zealously  attached  to  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  while  their  Lutheran  king,  Leopold,  attends 
the  Protestant  service  in  his  private  chapel.  Previous 
to  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  in  Itelgium  by  the 
French  republican  government,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  Brussels  contained  31  monasteries,  2  convents 
of  Beguins,  2  of  English  nuns,  and  18  oratories ;  and 
during  the. middle  ages,  the  extent  and  magnificence  of 
the  monattic  ettablishmentt  in  this  locality  were  truly 
amazing. 

The  two  princinal  medical  hospitals  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  are  admirably  regulated.  There  it  also  a  well- 
managed  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  military  hospital  at- 
tached to  the  barracks.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  care 
and  cleanliness  observed  in  every  part  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Peter  ;  indeed  to  this  remarkable  attention  is  attri- 
buted the  fact  that,  in  the  calamitous  year  of  cholera, 
not  one  case  of  that  dreadftil  malady  occurred  in  the 
wards  of  this  establishment,  among  a  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  600  patients.  The  hospital  of  St.  John 
contains  between  200  and  300  beds,  and  includes  a  com- 
munity of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  earnest  piety  and 
genuine  benevolence  which  induce  these  and  other 
exemplary  females  of  the  Catholic  religious  orders  to  ^o 
about  doing  good,  by  visiting  the  sick  poor,  especially  m 
the  hospitals,  often  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers 
who  justly  appreciate  virtue  and  goodness,  and  convey  a 
tacit  reproach  to  the  pious  Protestant  ladies  of  England. 
There  Is  an  excellent  society  for  gratuitous  vaccination, 
which  it  eUicleutly  supported,  and  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  poor. 

The  civil  and  military  prison  of  Brussels  is  an  appro- 

firiate  modern  building,  having  9  or  10  open  courts.  It 
s  situated  ve'y  healthily  in  the  high  S.W.  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  is  under  excellent  management.  The  part 
for  civil  offences  will  contain  600  prisoners.  There  are 
3  public  cemeteries  outside  the  boulevards,  adjacent 
to  the  gates  of  the  Hal,  Louvain,  and  Flanders.  The 
Knglish  residents  in  Brussels  have  also  2  buriaUgroundt 
on  the  roads  to  Uecle  and  Louvain.  Several  coinmo- 
dlnus  bathing  establishments  are  formed  upon  the  river 
Senile,  both  within  and  beyond  the  city  w.ills,  and  one  lor 
medical  steam-baths.  In  the  I'Uice  liDynlf,  near  the 
king's  palace,  are  the  public  hotels  de  Belle  I'ue,  de 
h'landnt,  and  de  I'Burope,  which,  ill  the  extent  and  ex- 
(I'lliMiee  of  their  accommodations,  are  not  much  tur- 
passetl  by  any  un  the  Continent.  There  are  also  several 
large  and  elegant  cafes  which  might  admit  of  compa- 
rliiin  with  some  of  the  finest  in  Paris.  The  markets  of 
llriiisels  amount  to  more  ihan  2<),  and  are  all  well  and 
ahimdantly  supplied.  The  principal  corn-market.  In  the 
lower  N.W. quarter,  forms  one  of  the  finest  squares  In  the 
city.  It  Is  surrounded  by  handsome  houses,  and  planted 
with  diiuhle  rows  of  lofty  trees.  Adjoining  the  fish- 
market,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  it  the 
market  fur  poultry,  in  which  are  exhibited  lia,skets  full 
nf  the  hinder  legs,  or  gigott,  of  large  frogs,  neatly 
twisted  and  skewered  up  ready  for  dressing.  Their  ap- 
pearance Is  bright  and  plunij),  and  by  no  meant  so 
ilis'iijrecahle  at  to  increase  tlie  iiiifavourablo  prejudice 
nf  an  Kiigllsh  palate.  Brussels  Is  amply  supplied  with 
culin.try  vegetables  from  market-gardens.  llntchers' 
meat  is  good,  and  about  fvl.  a  puun.l.  (ianie  is  rather 
plentiful,  and  poultry  aliumlanl.  Fresh-water  fish  arc 
cheap,  lea-llsh  rather  de,Hr,  ilreail  It  excellent  in  qua- 
lit),  and  two  thirds  chi'aper  than  In  l.oiidiin.  (irnceriei 
111  general  are  lu  per  cent,  lower,  and  tea  60  |ier  cent. 
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lower,  than  in  England.  Ale  and  beer  of  a  good  detcrip- 
tion  are  the  common  beverage.  Winei  are  moderate  in 
price,  tpiritt  particularly  cheap.  Excellent  coal  it  ob- 
tained, by  the  Charleroy  Canal,  at  one  third  the  cott  in 
London  ;  and  wood  for  fuel  it  cheaply  procured  ttom  the 
forett  of  Solgnies.  The  following  Ubular  abstract  of  tho 
records  for  1838,  which  are  made  in  imposing  munlciiul 
taxes  upon  the  provisions  brought  into  the  city,  will 
serve  to  ibow  the  amount  of  different  articles  consumed 
in  1838. 


Oxen     -   ■ 

11 /Ml  in  number 

Brand;  and  fi. 

Calves     - 

14,303      - 

uucurs 

63,2.'>u  laiions 

Bheep  and 

GUi     . 

.  1,539,560        — 

lambt 

29,199      — 

Beer 

-  7,168,106       _ 

Figs       -    • 

3,6,16       _ 

Vlnegur 

38,I3H        — 

Hams 

7.104       — 

Oat. 

-      278,311  bushels 

Meatcntup  1.134,350  lbs. 

Hay 

8,993  Ions 

Fresh   sea- 

Straw 

9,032       — 

fiih 

2S,777{.  value 

Firewood 

71,oaOcub.m<trt 

Cod     .       . 

9m  tons 

Charcoal 

137^16  buiheJt 

Stockflth  • 

19K  — 

Cual 

79,360  tons 

Redherringt 

5,389  baskets 

Timber 

19,612    - 

rickled    her- 

Lime 

846,191  bushels 

riiiKt 

i'kh  tons 

Brickl 

-41,(U8,4»U  Innumbcr 

Butler       - 

Sl.igocwu. 

Stones 

Ai983  tons 

Winet       - 

164,8!i4  gallons 

The  pop  of  Brussels,  in  1824,  wat  84,004  ;  In  1830-31, 
98,279 ;  and  in  1837, 104,266  ;  hue  theie  numbert  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  pop.  of  the  tuburbi,  amounting  to  about 
30,000. 

From  the  city  registers,  which  are  very  carefully  com- 
piled, we  find  that  the  average  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Brussels,  <n  each  of  the  14  years,  iVom  1824  to 
Jan.  I.  1838,  w&  ,092 ;  the  average  annual  births, 
4,037  ;  deaths,  3,'..    ;  marriages,  910 ;  and  divorces  3. 

The  climate  of  Brussels  is  temperate,  moist,  and  ex- 
tremely variable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upper  town 
enjoy  a  warmer  and  dryer  atmosphere,  and  a  greater  ex- 
emption from  diseases,  than  those  of  the  lower  town, 
from  which  the  epidemics  that  occur  moit  commonly 
arise.  In  general  the  city  it  healthy,  and  rarely  visited 
by  malignant  or  pestilential  fevers.  The  air  is  genial  and 
mild,  and  the  sky  often  serenely  blue.  Refl-ething  breczf't 
blow  from  the  sea,  but  fogt  not  unfrequently  descend  m 
the  morning  and  evening.  The  temperature  of  Brussels, 
compared  with  that  of  Paris,  is  colder  in  winter,  and  lets 
warm  in  summer ;  compared  with  London,  it  Is  also 
colder  in  winter,  but  warmer  in  summer.  Tho  dry  na- 
ture of  the  soil  in  the  higher  part  reflects  the  tun't  raya 
in  tummer,  to  at  to  render  the  heat  extremely  oppret- 
sive.  In  general,  the  weather  is  more  damp  and  variable 
than  In  Paris,  and  lest  so  than  in  London. 

Among  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  are  several 
extensive  and  munificently  supported  almshouiet,  or 
asylumi  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute,  who  have  ' 
never  resorted  t><  public  begging.  The  buildingt  of 
these  establishments  are  extremely  neat  and  commo- 
dious, and  the  management  it  sucn  as  to  produce  the 
most  exemplary  order  and  propriety.  Each  hat  flrom 
LV)  to  200  inmates,  and  the  annual  expense  of  one  (near 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule)  Is  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions,  amounting  to  26,000  francs,  collected  from 
the  public  houses  of  the  cir- ;  to  the  proprietors  of 
whicli  5  fr.  are  awarded  for  .ry  300  fr.  contributed  by 
their  customers.  There  .  foundling  hospital,  which 
had,  in  1833,  1,920  inmates,  supported  at  an  expense  of 
160,000  fr.  a  year,  of  which  27,300  ftr.  are  furnished  by 
the  government.  The  Orphan  Aiylum  contains  about 
160,  who  are  taught  industrial  arts,  and  provided  for 
until  the  age  of  20.  In  1833,  there  were  10  almshnuset, 
or  atylumt  for  the  indigent,  which  tupported  3,870  per- 
sons, at  an  expense  of  T7I,(>S4  fr.,  and  according  to 
the  ofliclal  reports  of  the  superintcndentt  of  the  poor, 
the  total  number  of  pauperi  In  Brussels,  to  whom  re- 
lief was  administered  in  the  same  year,  was  31,426,  be- 
longing to  about  6011  families.  Tne  Board  of  Bene- 
ficence, in  relieving  31,426  Individuals,  exp(-nded  168,970 
fr.,  which,  with  tho  771,684  fr.  suppliecl  by  the  asylums, 
make  930,664  fr.,  or  38,778^,  dcvottJ  to  (he  poor  in 
one  year,  besides  a  great  extent  ot  private  cliarlty. 
A  great  and  Important  institution,  railed  the  SoeicU 
I'hllantrnpique,  has  for  its  object  thu  prevention  and 
extlipatlon  of  mendicity:  it  is  supported  by  sub- 
scription!. In  1H.S3,  the  number  of  pledget  received 
by  tho  Mont  do  Plctt<,  wat  240,940,  and  the  turn  lent 
thereon  wat  1,806.643  fr.;  the  number  of  nleilget  re- 
deemed wat  179,93:1,  and  the  amount  riTiiuded  wat 
I,2a4.698  fr.  In  March,  IH;1H,  tho  Central  Saviiigi' 
Bank,  ostnlillthtHi  in  the  capital  fur  the  whole  klng- 
d(mi,  possessed  a  fund  of  deposits  consisting  of  39,971, 634 
fr.,  or  l,ni.'i,4MA/.  Very  amnio  provision  Is  made  for 
the  iiistructiim  of  the  rhildren  of  the  poor.  Therq 
are  also  evening  schools  for  adult  mechanics  and  la- 
biiurers,  and  an  excellent  eslalilishinent  for  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  IH,12,  the  schncilt  fur  poor  rhil- 
dren, including  a  niimeriius  one  for  hifanti,  contained 
.'i,27ti  scholars,  the  expense  of  whoso  Instruction,  during 
that  year,  was  26,MKii'r.  A  model  school  receltos  from 
the  guveriimcnt  1,270  I'r.  |>cr  aim.  lor  itt  lieod  matter, 
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and  for  each  of  two  under  matters  424  fr.  Sutwldiei  to 
the  amount  of  about  1,200  fr.  are  also  awarded  to  three 
other  schools,  one  of  which  Is  Jewish,  and  held  at  the 
synagogue.  The  primary  schools  connected  with  the 
model  school  were  attended  in  1833  by  1,780  children. 
At  the  same  period  the  total  number  of  scholars  at  the 
diCferent  schools  In  Brussels  was  8,470.  A  large  school 
on  the  Lancastrian  system  is  established  in  a  spacious 
building  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  supported  by  a 
society  of  benevolent  persons;  and  Sunday  schools  are 
numerously  attended.  For  the  instruction  of  youth  of 
both  sexes  in  all  departments  of  scholastic  knowledge, 
and  every  elegant  accomplishment,  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent academical  institutions,  public  and  private.  The 
modern  collegiate  establishment,  called  the  Free  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels,  offers  every  desirable  facilitv  for  pro- 
secuting a  complete  course  of  study  In  science,  language, 
and  literature.  Besides  a  maguiflcent  library,  it  pos- 
sesses a  chemical  laboratory ;  museums  of  natural  his- 
tory, mineralogy,  geology,  comparative  anatomy;  an 
anatomical  theatre,  and  chambers  for  clinical  practice.  In 
183H,  the  number  of  students  was  210,  of  whom  30  were 
devoted  to  the  physical  sciences,  89  to  law,  .52  to 
medicine,  and  39  to  polite  literature.  The  Hoyal 
Atlienieum  is  a  highly  useful  and  prosperous  institu- 
tion, established  on  liberal  and  rational  principles,  and 
kept  In  full  operation  by  1.5  professors  and  masters. 
The  attention  formerly  devoted  to  the  ancient  languages, 
io  as  to  engross  exclusively  the  whole  period  of  youth, 
is  properly  divided  between  ancient  literature  and  the 
more  important  modern  experimental  sciences  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  In  tlie  former  department  there  are 
usually  ftom  1.50  to  200  pupils,  and  in  the  latter  from 
3.50  to  300.  The  hall  for  lecturing  will  iiold  1,200  persons. 

'  There  Is  a  fine  veterinary  and  agricultural  college,  with 
ISO  students,  a  military  school,  and  a  school  for  instruct- 
ing boys  scientiHcally  in  the  principles  of  commerce,  and 
the  operations  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Several  societies 
and  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literature  have  a  high  and  well  merited  reputation. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  was  founded  in  17G9. 
The  Geographical  Establishment,  in  the  Faubourg 
de  Flandres,  was  founded  in  1830,  by  M.  Vander 
Maelen,  an  affluent  and  patriotic  gentleman.  On  the 
boulevards,  at  the  E.  angle  of  the  city  wall,  is  the  Ob- 
■ervatory,  a  neat  and  appropriate  edifice,  with  two 
towers  commanding  an  extensive  horizon.  Its  site  is 
190  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  North  Sea.  This  establish- 
ment Is  furnislied  with  an  apparatus  of  very  superior 
philosophical  instruments,  and  serves  not  only  for  the, 
prosecution  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  observ- 
ations, but  for  the  promotion  of  all  the  kindred  inatlie- 
matical  and  experimental  sciences,  especially  that  of  ho- 
rology. Near  the  Observatory,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
city  wall,  is  the  Botanic  Oardeii,  which  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  one  of  tlie  finest  in  Europe.  An  institute  of 
fine  arts  awards  prizes  to  distinguished  students  of  paint- 
ing, engraving,  sculpture,  and  arcliitecture,  and  affords 
them  the  means  of  profusiionally  visiting  Rome,  and  the 
other  celebrated  scliools  and  repositories  of  art.  I'rizes 
are  also  distributed  by  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  which  Is  numerously  atte'. Jed  by  stu- 
dents, whose  productions  form  an  anr.ial  exhibition. 
There  is  also  a  soeitty  of  friends  of  tl  e  line  arts.  A 
royal  conservatory  of  niiisic  is  attended  by  400  pupils, 
many  of  whom  Irecome  eminent  performers  ;  and  infirm 
and  aged  musicians  are  assisted  by  an  institution  called 
the  Society  of  Apollo. 

For  the  promotion  of  mercantile  and  mechanical  know- 
ledge, there  is  a  commeriial  society,  and  one  for  the 
•ncuuragement  of  arts  and  industry.  Two  medical  so- 
cieties comprise  very  numerous  bodies  of  learned  phy- 
(iclans,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  science.  In  the 
old  court,  or  I'alace  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Is  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  that  suriiasses  in  extent  and  value  every  otiicr 
in  the  kingdom.  The  departments  of  loolop,  ornitho- 
logy, entomology,  ami  mineralogy,  are  especially  replete 
with  rare  and  adiniralile8p(H;linen8,  including  animals  truin 
tlie  Outcli  East  IndiiHi  colonleji,  Kusslan  minerals,  and 
all  the  volcanic  products  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Another 
portion  of  the  edifice  contains  the  great  public  liiirary, 
of  nearly  14()((K)0  vols.,  and  l.5,(i(K)  historical  M.S'i.  and 
niinerais.  Tlie  latter  were  collected  at  a  very  early 
period,  by  the  dukes  of  Hurgundy,  and  are  of  extreme 
»alue  ;  many  being  richly  adorned  witii  miniature  paint- 
ings of  cxijuUlte  beauty,  by  the  early  Flemish  artists,  and 
the  greater  part  are  spleiidlilly  Imuiiil  in  crimson  mo- 
rocco. Above  2,000  vols,  of  (he  Ixxiks  were  printed  in 
the  15th  century.  Tlie  third  divUlon  of  the  palate  is 
occupied  bv  a  collectliiii  of  about  ,5<l(l  painting",  by  (he 
nreat  Fleiiilsh  masters  fnnn  Van  Eyik  to  Itiiliens,  and 
his  nuineroiiB  pupils.  The  library,  iiiiiseuins.ainl  galliry, 
are  constantly  oiien  to  the  puhlle.  This  spailiuis  biiliil- 
Ing  serves  also  flir  public  leituiTS,  wlilcli  are  (lelivered 
gratultouily  every  day,  by  the  most  eminent  professors, 
on  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  architecture,  doitrine  of 
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history  of  Belgium,  general  literature,  hygiene,  ludlTf. 
dual  and  public,  and  industrial  mechanics.  Besides  the 
great  literary  treasures  in  the  old  palace,  there  is  a  na- 
tional library  possessing  60,0(X)  vols.,  and  1,100  MSS.; 
and  several  of  the  public  institutions  have  large  and 
choice  collections  of  scientific  and  literary  works.  Brus- 
sels Indeed  affords  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  re- 
quire the  use  of  modem  publications  for  study  or  amuse- 
ment ;  not  only  from  its  convenient  central  position  lie. 
tween  Germany,  France,  and  England,  the  three  great 
foci  of  European  literature ;  but  that,  owing  to  a  very 
active,  yet,  perhaps,  not  strictly  equitable,  spirit  of  enter- 
prise among  the  publishers  of  the  Belgic  capital,  all  the 
best  new  French  works,  in  every  department  of  science 
and  literature,  are  reprinted  in  Brussels,  with  equal  ac- 
curacy and  neatness,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 
Paris,  and  commonly  at  oiio-third  of  the  original  cost, 
Paris  and  the  Parisians  are  the  models  which  the  people 
of  Brussels  are  ambitious  to  imitate.  They  advert 
accordingly  with  much  complacency  to  those  points  of 
resemblance  which  tlieir  city  exhibits  —  its  circum- 
ambient boulevards  forming  a  fashionable  promen.idc 
beneath  umbrageous  trees  ;  its  palace  garden  in  iiiiit. 
ation  of  those  of  the  Tuilleries ;  its  cafes,  that  emu- 
late the  splendid  saloons  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  its  grand 
theatre  for  the  operatic  drama,  and  smaller  one  fur 
vaudevitles.  These,  and  other  copies  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  French  capital,  with  a  general  adoption 
of  the  French  language,  and,  among  the  wealthier  classes, 
an  anxious  observance  of  French  manners  and  fashions, 
liave  obtained  for  Brussels  the  appellation  of  "  Paris  in 
miniature."  The  common  language  of  *he  working 
classes  in  the  lower  and  commercial  narts  of  the  city  it 
Flemish,  and  a  smaller  portion  speak  the  Walloon,  a 
language  derived  from  the  Gallic  tribes  antecedent  to  the 
Franks.  It  may,  in  general,  be  observed,  that  the  inliah. 
of  Brussels  are  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  enlightened  enter- 
prise, and  exiiibit  a  zealous  disposition  to  adopt  all 
rational  improvements  in  social  institutions,  in  the  pliy. 
sical  sciences,  and  industrial  arts  ;  while,  in  ecclesiastkal 
matters,  they  retain,  with  peculiar  veneration,  many 
notions  and  ceremonious  customs  that  belong  to  remote 
ages  of  ignorant  superstition.  Public  charltrcs  are  sup- 
ported with  great  liberality.  Modern  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  especially  music  and  painting,  are  cuitiviitud 
with  ardent  emulation.  The  drama  is  powerfully  pa- 
tronised,  and  the  performances  at  the  princip.tl  tlie.itre 
are  got  up  in  a  sumptuous  and  miisterly  style.  A  classili. 
cation  of  the  inhah.,  published  in  1833,  when  the  whole 
amounted  to  93,574,  shows  the  number  of  wholesale 
merchants  to  be  350;  dealers  in  wine  and  brandy,  I'iO; 
brewers  of  beer,  55  ;  keepers  of  estainincts,  or  houses  for 
drinking  and  smoking,  200;  distillers  of  spirits,  411; 
bakers,  125  ;  imtchcrs,  25.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
1 13  doctors  of  medicine,  81  surgeons,  and  46  apothecaries. 

I'hc  manufactures  of  Brussels  consist  principally  of  its 
celebrated  Kice  and  tulle,  and  of  carpets,  fine  linen, 
hosiery,  printed  cottons,  hats,  paper,  soap,  candles,  che- 
mical productions,  painted  porcelain,  leather,  fabrics  of 
hiirse-lmir,  and  caoutchniie,  articles  of  iron,  brass,  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  and  cut  glass  ;  clocks,  lamps,  matliema- 
tical,  optical,  and  surgical  instruments.  The  establish- 
ments are  numerous  and  of  the  higliest  descrlfitiiii  for 
brewing  beer,  refining  SL'gar  and  salt,  cabinet-makiiiK. 
carriage.building,  iithogranhy,  type-founding,  and  print, 
ing  and  binding  books.  In  the  year  1833  there  were  45 
printing-offlees,  all  in  active  operation.  In  a'Idition  to 
the  commerce  arising  from  its  manufactuns.  anil  the 
consumption  by  (he  inhabitants,  Brussels  possesses  nn 
Important  transit  trade,  by  means  of  its  two  canals,  ciu. 
sisting  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  coals,  timber,  iron,  stones, 
lime,  bricks,  and  various  otiier  produits  of  the  soil,  and 
of  foreign  countries.  The  numoer  of  canal  boats  which 
enlereil  Brussels  during  the  3  mouths.  April  to  .luiie, 
In  I8J3,  was  l,.5fi(l,  of  80,727  tons,  ('heap  and  expeilitions 
conveyance  to  Antwerp  Is  supplli'd  liy  flie  raiirii.icl,  tliu 
c.uriages  of  which  proceed  from  llrnsseis  every  altirn.ite 
hour.  The  estahllshments  connected  with  commercial 
operations  are — the  t^immlssion  Supt'rleure  d'Ini'iistrlu 
et  de  Commerce,  Tribunal  de  {.'ommerce,  (Jhainbre 
de  Commerce,  Soclcte  (Jeui'rale  pour  favorlser  I' In- 
dustrie, Societi!  du  Commerce  de  Brnxelles,  six  In- 
surance companies,  the  Entrepot,  Royal  Exchanges 
Custom  House,  and  very  commodious  public  rooms 
called  the  Brussels  Lloyd's,  where  merchants  ineil 
lor  (lie  traiisfu'tlon  of  biiiiiiesa  ami  perusal  of  the  daily 
papers,  i'liere  are  two  largo  annual  f.iirs  for  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  ;  one  of  12  days,  coinmencing 
May  22.;  tlie  other  of  14  da.v«  liegliining  (he  18th  (lit, 

'1  he  municipal  aiitliority  fit'  Brussels  is  vested  In  a 
burgomasd-r  ami  four  slierllls.  I'liey  constitute  the  city 
regency,  whose  sanction  must  bculitalneil  toall  iiieasiires 
afl'ectiiig  (he  rights  and  interests  nl'  the  citliens.  The 
supreme  court  iif  law,  and  other  iiatwmal  tribunals  sealed 
in  the  capital,  are  noticed  in  the  article  on  Belgium, 
where  further  particulars  are  givan  tcspuctiug  suniu  uf 
tlie  iiistitutluni  livro  mentioned. 
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BRUTON. 

Brussels  Is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  600,  and 
to  have  been  walled  iu  1044.  A  code  of  municipal  laws 
was  formed  in  1229,  involving  the  principle  of  trial  by 
jury.  About  1300,  sixty  trades  were  incorporated  in 
nine  classes,  to  represent  the  citizens  in  all  questions  of 
taxation.  Liberal  notions  of  government  continued  to 
prevail,  and  the  population  and  extent  of  the  city  were 
much  increased.  In  the  general  persecution  of  the  Jews 
di'ring  lblO-71,  hundreds  of  that  race  were  put  to  death 
in  Brussels,  and  the  amount  of  their  confiscated  property 
in  the  province  of  Brabant  was  nearly  13,000,000  florins. 
Under  the  Dukei  of  Burgundy,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century,  Brussels  became  a  distinguished  seat  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  magni- 
ficent court,  which  greatly  promoted  the  progress  of 
science,  littTature,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  espe- 
cially the  weaving  of  linens  and  woollens,  and  beautiful 
tapestry.  In  1489,  during  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  city  was  desolated  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
which  destroyed  30,000  inhab.,  and  produced  a  famine, 
whose  efibcts'lasted  4  years.  Brussels  was  hUhly  pros- 
perous under  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  often  dwelt 
in  its  palace,  and  made  it  the  scene  of  his  final  abdi- 
cation in  155,'i.  The  intolerant  and  oppressive  proceed- 
ings of  Philip  II.  kindled  that  rebellion  in  the  Low 
Countries  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Provinces.  In  :S68,  the  martyrs 
of  freedom.  Counts  Egmont  and  Home,  were  beheaoed 
in  the  Grande  Place.  Alva's  violent  exaction  of  ex- 
orbitant taxes  at  length  excited  a  general  revolt  of  the 
citizens,  and  after  many  changes  and  party  contentions, 
and  the  loss,  in  \.57i\  or  27,000  inhab.  by  the  plague,  the 
Spanish  governors,  in  1598,  gave  up  the  place  to  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  under  which  the  arts  and  sciences  again 
revived  and  prospered. 

Brussels,  lu  1G95,  was  mi.iuccessfkilly  besieged  and 
bombarded  by  the  French,  under  Marshal  Villeroy,  when 
14  churches  and  convents  were  destroyed,  witn  4,000 
houses.  In  1706  the  lu:ys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  in  1746  it  was  again 
attacked  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Saxe,  to  whom 
it  capitulated  after  a.  siege  of  three  weeks.  In  1794, 
alter  the  storm  of  the  French  revolution  had  burst 
upon  it,  and  Belgium  was  annexed  to  France,  it  be- 
came the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Dyle.  In 
1803  N,apoleon  entered  tho  city  with  great  pomp,  at 
the  liead  of  IU,fMl0  troops,  with  a  body-guard  of  the 
citizens  in  splendid  uniform.  Twelve  years  afterwards, 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  Brussels  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army,  and  sent  forth  the  troops  who,  on 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  put  an  end  to  the  ambitious 
career  of  that  extraordinary  individual.  From  that 
period  Brussels,  conjointly  with  the  Hague,  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  until  the 
Belglc  revolution  of  Sept.  1830,  which  made  it  the  ca- 
pital of  Belgium.  (Documents  obligingly  communi- 
cated by  M,  Vander  Maelen  of  Srusiels  ;  Annuairei  qf 
Bruiteli !  Romberg's  Brussels  and  its  Environ*  ;  Guide 
to  Brussels  and  Belgium,  Paris ;  Orallan't  Hist,  qf  the 
Nellurlands  ;  Dtlicet  det  Pays  Bas ;  Traveller's  Guide 
through  Belgium,  Hague ;  Addison's  Uandbook  /or 
ReiidfHii  in  Belgium,  llrusseU,  Sec.) 

BHUTON,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund, 
and  par.  Bruton,  on  the  Brue,  24m.  S.  by  E.  Bristol.  Pop. 
2,031 .  It  is  well  built.consisting  principally  of  three  streets, 
having  a  common  centre,  with  a  good  market-house, 
where  the  sessions  for  the  E.  division  of  the  co.  are 
sometimes  held.  Here  is  a  well-endowed  hospital, 
founded  by  a  native  of  the  town,  for  the  support  of  poor 
men  and  women,  and  for  the  support  and  education  of 
a  certain  numlier  of  cliildrcn.  In  1838  this  town  had 
4  silk-mills,  employing  In  all  S.'i.'i  hands.  Market,  Satur- 
day :  fairs  for  cattle  2Utli  of  April  and  19th  of  Sept. 

BIJCHOIIEST  or  BUKOUEST,  a  city  of  Wallachia, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  being  the  residence  of  the  hos- 
piHlar,  and  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  on  tho  Uamburltia, 
over  which  there  Is  here  a  bridge;  37 ra.  (direct  dlst.) 
from  Its  conlluence  with  the  Danube,  and  280  m. 
W.N.W.  Constantinople;  lat,  44°  26'  45"  N. ;  long. 
VJP  47'  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  00,000 
tn  80,000.  It  is  situated  In  a  vast  swampy  plain,  is 
divided  into  above  CO  quarters,  aud  though  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  It  is  not  built  according  to  any 
regular  plan,  and  presents  a  curious  display  of  barbarism 
and  (ivillsation  tn  its  mud  cabins,  brick  houses 
covered  with  shingles,  and  spacious  hotels  ;  and  In  the 
vul^ur  tlnery  of  the  buyurs,  or  iioliles,  niul  the  rags  and 
fiUli  of  the  other  classes.  It  also  presents  a  curious 
inKtnro  of  European  and  Oriental  habits  ami  costume  ; 
half  tlie  inhab.  wearing  huts  and  coats,  and  half  calpacs 
and  iH'lisscs.  Some  of  the  streets  are  paved;  but 
they  are  mostly  boardrd  over,  or  rather  covered  with 
trunks  of  trees,  or  other  large  logs  laid  transversely, 
Instead  of  a  pavement ;  and  from  the  flatness  of  the 
grnuiid,  and  the  slovenliness  of  tlie  inhab.,  all  the  filth 
of  the  streets  collects  under  this  rude  lloor.  The  streets 
are  thence  called  ponti,  or  bridges,  and,  according  to 
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Dr.  Walsh,  they  "  ore  really  bridgei  floating  on  rlvera 
of  filth.  In  winter  this  is  continually  splashing  up 
through  the  interstices,  and  in  summer  it  rises  in  clouds 
of  black  dust ;  and  at  all  seasons  is  attended  with  a  foul 
unwholesome  odour,  generating  putrid  fevers  and  the 
plague."  The  palace  of  the  hospodar,  or  prince, 
an  immense  old  pile,  and  the  metropolitan  church, 
are  in  the  largest  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Near  to  them  is  the  fire  tower,  60  feet  in  height, 
whence  a  iUll  view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  It  has  a  vast 
number  of  churches,  each  with  from  3  to  6  spires,  or 
towers  I  It  has  also  about  20  monasteries  and  convents, 
and  30  khans,  or  Oriental  inns,  with  several  hospitals, 
one  of  which,  for  tlie  military,  managed  by  German 
physicians,  is  said  to  be  very  well  conducted :  another 
hospital,  founded  in  1835,  by  a  bequest  left  by  Prince 
Brankovano,  is  also  stated  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  a  wooden  theatre,  where  French  plays  and 
Italian  operas  are  sometimes  performed.  The  other 
principal  buildings  are  a  large  bazar,  and  the  residences 
of  the  consuls,  or  ambassadors  of  the  different  European 
powers.  Since  the  final  emancipation  of  the  prov.  in 
1834  from  the  rapacious  and  brutal  despotism  of  the 
Turks,  improvements  of  all  kinds  have  begun  to  be  set 
on  foot,  and  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  have  bren 
made  to  suppW  all  classes,  especially  in  the  capital,  with 
the  means  of^  education.  In  this  view  the  college  of 
St.  Sauvain  has  been  organised,  which  furnishes  instruc- 
tion to  500  pupils.  The  French  language  has  been 
adopted  as  tha  basis  of  instruction,  and  the  Institution  Is 
under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  long  in 
Paris.  In  addition  to  this  four  other  schools  have  been 
opened  in  the  city,  where  instruction  is  afTorded  gra- 
tuitously to  all  who  choose  to  accept  it.  There  Is  also 
a  lyceum  for  the  Greeks  ;  and  a  public  library,  a  society 
of  belles  lettres,  and  an  agricultural  society,  have  been 
established. 

Formerly  the  boyars  used'  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  but 
about  40  years  ago  they  adopted  the  practice  of  riding 
in  carriages,  and  now  would  hardly  cross  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  witliout  uving  one  of  them, 
when  Dr.  Clarke  was  here,  the  number  of  carriages 
was  estimated  at  4,000,  and,  at  present,  it  is  probably 
not  materially  different.  But  Bucliorest  is  principally 
distinguished  by  profligacy  of  manners.  Gambling- 
houses  aro  most  abundant ;  and  prostitutes  are  more 
numerous  in  it  than  in  any  other  European  city  of 
nearly  the  same  size :  a  tax  upon  them  has,  in  fact,  been 
suggested  as  the  most  prolific  source  of  revenue,  but  in 
this  respect,  as  in  most  others,  some  improvements  have 
taken  place. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable.  The 
exports  consist  of  wool,  butter,  wheat,  hides,  yellow 
berries,  tallow,  honey,  wax,  &c.,  sent  by  the  Danube, 
or  by  Varna,  to  Odessa,  Constantinople,  &c. :  they  also 
export  immense  herds  of  horned  cattle,  hogs,  &c.  to 
Germany,  whence  they  import  almost  every  thing  they 
have,  from  the  cheapest  necessaries  up  to  the  most 
expensive  luxuries.  There  are  considerable  numberi 
of  German  artisans,  particularly  of  watchmakers  and 
Jewellers,  in  the  town. 

The  old  cap.  of  Wallachia  was  Tergovist ;  but  in 
1698  tho  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  the 
present  city,  then  only  a  mi|erable  village,  belonging  to 
a  boyar,  called  Biichor,  from  whom  it  has  taken  its 
name.  (See  Wallachia  ;  and  Walsh's  Journey  from 
Constantinople  to  England,  cap.  II.;  Macmichael  s  Jour- 
ney from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  pp.  107—120.; 
Clarke's  Travels,  viii.  264,  &c.  ;  Hevue  de  Deux  Mondes 
/orMny,  ia39,&c.) 

BUCKFASTI.EIGII,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  Stanborough,  172m.  S.W.  by  W.  London. 
Pop., In  1821,  2,240;  1831,  2,445;  houses,  480 ;  area, 6,7-20 
acres.  It  consists  of  one  main  street,  on  the  line  of  the  great 
western  road  from  London  to  Plymouth  ;  and  of  another, 
branching  from  it  on  tha  W.  side  down  the  incline,  and 
called  the  Lower  Town.  Generally  speaking,  the  houses 
arc  meanly  built  :  It  Is  paved,  but  not  lighted.  The 
cliurrh  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Dart,  on  the 
N.  of  the  town  In  the  meadows  beneath  which  there  are 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  Cistertian  abbey.  The  inhabit- 
ants arc  chiefly  employed  in  wool-combing  and  weaving 
serges,  for  which  there  are  three  or  four  manufactories 
In  the  town.  There  Is  also  a  copper  mine  In  the  parish, 
that  is,  or  was  recently,  in  work  ;  and  limestone  Is  quar- 
ried and  burnt  in  considerable  i|>iantities,  for  manure  tn 
the  surrounding  distrirt.  Thiri'  are  fairs  held,  for  the 
sale  of  live  stock,  thethiril  Thursday  in  June,  and  second 
Thursday  in  Sent.  The  weekly  market  has  been  long 
dlseontlnued.  'rho  anmml  value  of  property  in  1815  was 
5,802/.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  encampment 
in  the  parish 

BUCKINGHAM,  an  tnl.  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Northamptonshire,  E.  the  cos.  of  Bedford,  Hertford,  and 
Middlesex,  S.  Berks,  and  W.  Oxford.  Shape  very 
irregular  ;  area  472,32(1  acres,  of  which  about  440,000  are 
supposed  to  bo  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  vaUof 
1  i 
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Aylctburr,  one  of  the  ricbeit  tracts  in  the  empire,  occuplea 
tlie  luiddle  of  the  co.,  and  has,  on  cither  side,  ranges  of 
hills.  It  is  about  equally  divided  between  tillage  and 
pasture.  The  grass  lands  are  partly  used  for  the  dainr, 
and  partly  for  fatting.  Agriculture  but  Indifferent; 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  horse  power,  and  a  proper  rota- ' 
tion  is  not  always  obtenred.  Sheep  are  an  ^portant 
stock,  aiid  the  average  weight  of  their  fleece  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Increased,  during  the  present  century,  from 
3  to  6  lbs. ;  many  hogs  are  also  kept ;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  ducks  are  raised  at  Aylesbury  and  other  places. 
There  are  some  large  estates.  Farms  of  a  medium  siie 
average  about  180  acres.  I.eaiies  pretty  common  ;  but 
they  are  not  granted-  for  a  sufficiently  long  term,  and 
are  defectire  in  not  lajring  any  restrictions  on  the  tenant 
as  to  cropping.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  21«.  1^. 
an  acre.  Cottages  generally  good,  and  most  of  them 
liave  gardens.  The  maimfacturc  of  pillow  lace  has 
sreatly  declined ;  but  a  good  deal  of  straw  plat  is  made 
In  the  parts  of  the  county  next  to  Bedford.  Minerals  of 
no  importance.  The  Thames  Iraunds  the  co.  on  the  S., 
and  the  Ouso  partly  intersects  it,  and  partly  bounds  it  on 
the  N.  It  contains  8  bunds.,  and  202  parishes,  and  had. 
In  1831,28,159  inhab.  houses,  31,149  families,  and  146,529 
lohabs.,  of  whom  71,734  were  males,  and  74,795  females  ; 
it  returns  11  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  3  for  the  co., 
and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Aylesbury,  Marlow, 
Buckingham,  and  Wycombe.  Sum  expended  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1837-38,  6I.C34/.  Annual  value  of 
real  property  in  1815,  662,872/. ;  prolits  and  professions 
In  do.,  222, 982/. 

Buckingham,  a  par.,  pari,  bor.,  and  town  of  Eng., 
CO.  Buckingham,  bund,  of  same  name,  on  the  Ouse,  iiO  m. 
N.W.London.  Area  of  par.,  5,330  acres.  Pop.  of  par., 
1821,3,465;  1831,  3,610:  houses  at  the  latter  date,  740. 
Except  on  the  N.  side,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  the 
Ouse,  over  which  there  are  three  stone  bridges.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  which  is  paved  and 
lighted  ;  houses  of  brick,  and  neatly  built.  The  church, 
with  a  good  tower  and  spire,  was  built  in  1780,  prin- 
cipally at  the  expense  of  the  Temple  family.  It  has  a 
free  grammar  and  green-coat  school  for  26  boys,  and  a 
national  school  for  3U0  boys  and  girls  ;  two  ancient  hos- 
pitals, supporting  6  green-coat  and  10  blue-coat  pen- 
sioners ;  and  a  few  minor  charitable  benefactions.  The 
weekly  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  10  annual 
fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  extends  to  the  town,  by  which  coals,  &c.  are  sup- 
plied. No  particular  manufacture  is  carried  on :  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  paper  and  corn-mills,  and  a 
few  lime  quarries.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
there  are  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  and  the  limits 
of  the  bor.,  which  were  previously  co-extensive  with  the 
par.,  are  restricted  to  that  portion  of  it  on  which  the  town 
stands,  and  which  comprises  about  three  fourths  of  the 
pop.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  in  Istof 
Mary,  for  services  rendered  by  its  inhab.  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  rebellion :  the  corporation  was  a  self- 
elected  body,  consisting  of  a  bailiti  and  12  chief  bur- 
gesses, who,  till  the  passing  of  the  Kefurm  Act,  returned 
ii  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  last-mentioned  act  not 
merely  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  10/.  householders  of  the 
bor.,  but  included  with  them  the  10/.  householders  of 
the  par.,  ani  those  of  several  of  the  ailjolning  parishes. 
Begistered  electors,  in  1838,  311.  There  is  a  court  of 
gen.  sessions  for  the  bor.  held  twice  a  year.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  summer  assize  for  the  co.  The  gaol  was 
built  in  nui,  by  Lord  Cobham,  through  whoso  influ- 
ence the  act  Ihr  holding  one  of  the  assizes  here  was 
procured ;  both  having  previously  been  held  at  Ayles- 
bury. The  revenue  of  the  cor)H)ratlon  does  not  exceed 
(13/.  a  year.  Under  the  Poor  Law  AnuMidment  A'ct  it  is 
the  central  town  of  a  union  of  30  parishes.  Buckingham 
is  a  polling  town  for  the  co.  Till  within  a  recent  period, 
the  manufacture  of  lace  by  hand  furnished  employment 
to  many  of  the  women  and  children.  The  ducal  title  of 
the  Temple  family  Is  derived  from  the  town,  (Lyaon't 
Mai.  Hril.  i. ;  Camilm's  Ihil.  ;  Pari.  Pap.  ami  lift.) 

BU1)A  (Slav.  HUDIN  i  Ucrm.  OKKN),*  u  royal  free 
city  of  Hungary  ul'  which.  In  conjunction  with  I'ustli, 
it  is  the  cap.  ami  hiat  of  govi-rnment,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  immcdiiitcly  opposite  to  Pestn,  116  m. 
W.  Debretiln,  and  135  in.  li.S.E.  Vienna;  lat.  47" 
ag*  44"  N.,  long.  I9<*  2*  30"  E.  Pop.  about  41,000. 
The  pop.  of  Pestn  may  bo  estimated  at  66,000 ;  so  that, 
if  wc  regard  them  as  one  city,  its  pop.,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  will  be  almiit  l(Ki,(HXi.  lluda  is  built  on  nnd 
round  the  last  hill  of  a  range  which  decreases  in  height 
■s  it  approaelies  the  D.MiiiiM%  ami  is  divided  into  0  quar- 
ters. The  iijier  town,  or  citndel,  occupies  the  centre  and 
highest  part  of  the  city,  the  Sclilosslierg ;  it  is  enclosed  by 
hastloned  walls,  but  Is  nu  loiigi.T  of  any  linpnrtancn  as  a 
furtreis.  Although  the  smallest  liivislon,  it  contains 
most  of  the  linest  buildings.  The  royal  cnntle,  or 
palace,  begun  in  1719.  is  a  qundiniiKular  strmturo  nf 
great  extent,  Containing  2011  apartnu-nti<,  some  of  which, 
*  LlanUljr, mttt, frsm lis nMural  luUtlortci, or  hot'bathii 
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as  the  throne-room,  audience-hall,  and  drawing-rooms 
are  extremely  magnificeut.  In  this  building  are  Kept  the 
regalia  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  Hungarians  attach 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  importance.  A  large  garden 
surrounds  the  palace;  and  Dr.  Clarke  says  that  the 
view  fVom  one  of  its  balconies,  elevated  on  a  rock  above 
the  Danube,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  church  of  the  Virgin's  Ascension,  and  the 
Garrison  church,  both  Gothic  edifices,  the  State's  palace, 
high  judicial  chamber,  townhall,  residence  of  the  com- 
mandant, arsenal,  post-office,  and  many  other  military 
and  cIvH  public  buildings,  are  situated  in  this  quarter. 
To  the  N.,  and  at  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
citadel  stands,  Is  the  lower,  or  "  Water-town,"  which  in 
some  parti,  vies  with  the  former  division  in  elegance. 
It  contains  the  cliurch  of  St.  Anne,  and  several  others. 
The  Latuistrassc,  a  well  built  quarter  ;  the  new  town, 
a  cheerful  suburb  toward  the  E.,  reaching  to  the  bank 
of  the  Danube ;  the  Kaizenstadt,  or  Taban,  to  the  S., 
the  most  populous  quarter  of  all ;  and  the  "  Christina 
town,"  to  the  S.W.  extending  into  the  rich  and  beautiful 
Christina  valley,  are  the  other  divisions  of  Buda.  The 
chief  remaining  buildings  deserving  notice  are  the 
churches  of  the  Capuchins,  the  Elizabethan  nuns  of  St. 
Florian,  the  Greek  church,  the  synagogue,  several  mo- 
nasteries and  convents,  the  palace  of  the  primate  in 
the  I.andstrasse,  with  the  palaces  of  Counts  Sandor, 
Teleki,  Erdody,  Zlchy,  Pecny,  Battliyany,  &c.  A  well 
appointed  observatory,  attached  to  the  University  of 
Pesth,  stands  on  the  Blocksberg,  an  adjacent  hill  to 
the  S.,  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Copious 
hot  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  issue 
from  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  which  Buda  is  partly 
built,  and  especially  from  the  Blocksberg.  The  suc- 
cessive occupiers  of  the  place,  Romans,  Turks,  and 
Christians,  have  taken  advantage  of  these  springs,  and 
have  converted  them  into  commodious  baths.  Of 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans,  only  broken  frag- 
ments now  remain;  but  the  Turkish  baths  are  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the  largest,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  town,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Saracenic  architecture.  The  finest  of  the  modem 
baths,  that  of  the  "  Emperor,"  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Landstrasse,  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  There  Is  here  also  a  good  theatre,  with  other 
places  of  public  amusement,  including  numerous  fine 
promenades.  Amongst  the  many  establishments  de- 
vofid  to  science  and  education  in  Buda,  are  an  archi- 
gymnasium  (high  college),  a  high  school  in  each  of  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  a  school  of  design,  lllyrian 
female  schools,  a  public  library,  cabinets  of  mineralogy, 
conchology,  &c.  Many  of  the  nobility,  the  Franciscan 
friars,  and  other  bodies,  possess  good  libraries,  to  which 
liberal  access  is  permitted :  in  the  royal  palace  there  is 
a  gallery  of  paintings.  There  are  various  charitable 
institutions,  including  four  hospitals.  A  bridge  of  boats, 
about  f  m.  in  length,  across  the  Danube,  connects 
Buda  with  the  modern  and  flnely-built  city  of  Pesth, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  but  this  is  about  to 
be  superseded  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  the 
construction  of  which,  if  it  be  not  already,  is  to  be  im- 
mediately, commenced. 

The  summit  of  the  Blocksberg  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  especially  of  the  river 
and  the  opposite  city.  '*  The  bridge  of  boats  appears 
alive  with  the  crowds  that  are  continually  pajslng: 
on  this  side  Is  Buda,  fiill  of  architectural  anomalies,  yet, 
from  that  very  circumstance,  an  object  of  peculiar 
interest :  on  the  other,  Pesth,  laid  out  in  all  the  regu- 
larity of  street,  and  square,  and  mall,  and  public  ganlun. 
There  is  not  a  greater  contrast  lietween  the  old  anil 
new  towns  of  Edinburgh  than  between  Buda,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Magyars,  and  Pesth,  a  city  of  yes- 
terday's growth..  The  one  wanders  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  In  dark  and  dingy  masses,  or  stretches  in  a  long 
line  wherever,  Iwtween  the  river  and  the  basis  of  the 
hill,  a  space  of  level  ground  can  receive  it :  the  other,  a 
series  of  streets  which  cross  each  other  at  riglit  aigles, 
siiines  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  plan  rigidly  adhered  to, 
and  nmtcrlals  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  an  appcnr- 
nnec  of  unifonnlty,  even  In  separate  edifices."  (Ulcig.) 
Add  to  this  striking  contrast  the  vastness  of  the  river, 
the  passing  of  barges,  ships,  and  steam-packets,  in  the 
very  centre,  as  it  were,  of  Europe,  and  the  scene  and 
the  associations  connected  with  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  of  no  common  kind. 

Buda  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  viceroy,  or  pa- 
latinate, and  the  general  commandant  of  the  kingdoin, 
the  seat  of  the  vlre-regal  C(mncll,  and  the  higlicst  admi- 
nistrative authorities.  It  has  much  less  of  a  bustling 
and  commercial  character  than  Pesth.  There  area  few 
miiiuifactures  of  linens,  woollens,  silks,  velvet,  leather, 
gunpowder,  earthenware,  &c.,  and  a  cannon-foundry ;  but 
its  princiiial  trade  Is  In  its  fine  wines,  of  whhh  about 
230,(HN)  eiiners  are  iirodueed  annually  from  the  vine- 
yards around  the  heights  In  Its  neighbourhood. 

Uuda  Is  believed  oy  some  writers  to  bo  cither  the 
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Curia  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Aquincum  of  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus.  It  was  neld  by  the  Romans  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  Attila  made  it  occasionallv  his 
residence.  Arpad,  the  Magyar  cliief,  made  it  his  head 
quarters  in  900;  and  it  then  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Hungarian  monarchy.  It  was  enlarged  and  improved 
by  succeeding  Hungarian  monarchs,  and  made  a  free 
city  byBelalV.  in  1245.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  in  1526 ;  but  was  re- 
captured by  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Bohemia,  brother 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  again  taken  by  Solyman  In  1529,  and  was  held 
by  the  Turks  till  IG86,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Impe- 
nallsts,  after  a  desperate  resistance.  Joseph  II.  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  government  thither 
In  1783.  In  1810,  the  Taban  quarter,  and  a  part  of  the 
Water-town,  were  destroyed  by  Are.  {Oesterr,  Hal.  En- 
cyclop.  ;  Murray't  Handbook  for  S.  Europe;  Gleig's 
Bohemia,  &c.  ;  Clarke's  Travels,  vili.  330.  8vo.  ed.) 

BUDUKHSHAN,  a  prov .  of  Central  Asia,  now  a  de^ 
pendency  of  the  khan  of  Koondooz,  between  lat.  3C°  and 
38°  N.,  and  long.  70°  30',  and  72°  30'  E. ;  having  N.  and 
M.E.  a  chain  ofmountains,  inhabited  by  tribes  claiming 
a  Macedonian  origin;  S.E.  and  S.  the  Bolor-Tagn 
mountains,  and  the  high  country  of  the  Caufirs ;  and  W. 
tlie  other  territories  of  Koondooz.  It  consists  of  the 
valley  of  the  Koocha,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  which 
rites  at  its  S.E.  corner,  and  soon  becomes  a  consideralile 
river,  unfordable  even  at  Biidukhshan  (Fyzabad).  The 
scenery  of  this  country,  and  its  natural  productions, 
have  been  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  all  who  have 
visited  it:  it  contains  ruby  mines,  and  cliS^  of  lapis 
lazuli.  Near  the  Oxus  the  former  are  still  worked  by 
the  khan  of  Koondooz,  and  the  latter  article,  much  of 
which  was  formerly  sent  into  China,  is  obtained  by 
lighting  a  fire  under  the  dim,  and  when  hot,  dashing 
cold  water  upon  them,  which  causes  them  to  fracture. 
The  ruby  mines  were  well  known  to  the  emperors  of 
Delhi,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period :  they  are  at  a  place 
called  Gharan,  on  the  verge  of  the  Oxus ;  are  dug  in 
low  hills;  and  the  gems  imbedded  in  li|)»estone  like 
round  pieces  of  pebble  or  Hints.  The  inhabitants  of 
Buduknshan  are  Taitjiks  ;  very  social  and  hospitable ; 
speaking  the  Persian  language,  and  retaining  the  man- 
ners and  customs  prevalent  N.  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
before  the  Tartar  invasion.  Neither  Uzbeks  nor 
Toorkees  had  settled  in  tlic  country  before  the  chief 
of  Koondooz  overran  it  about  IG  years  ago,  by  whom  its 
own  chief  was  dethroned ;  since  which  its  peasantry 
have  been  driven  out,  and  a  rabble  of  lawless  soldiery 
quartered  in  their  stead.  The  capital  is  also  called 
Buduklishan,  or  Fyzabad,  and  is  near  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Koocha.  in  lat.  30°  28'  N.,  long.  71°  23'  E. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  from  Balkh,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Shiuk  sect.  This  country 
suifcred  much  from  a  terrific  earthquake,  in  January, 
1832,  which  appeared  to  exhibit  its  ciiief  violence  in 
this  valley,  and  destroyed  many  roads  and  villages  and 
a  great  part  of  the  population.  i£urnes's  Trav.  into  Bok. 
hara,  lit.  174—178.  ;  ElphinsUme's  Caubul,  il.  387,388.) 

BUDWEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  circle  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Moldau,  75  m.  S. 
Prague.  Pop.  7,400.  Is  well  and  regularly  built,  and 
partialW  fortified.  Contains  a  cathedral,  7  churches,  a 
court  of  jurisdiction  for  the  circle,  gymnasium,  philoso- 
phical academy,  and  diocesan  seminary.  Has  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  cloth,  muslin,  damask,  saltpetre,  and 
musical  instruments ;  and  considerable  trade  in  horses 
and  corn.  (Oesterreichitche,  Nat.  Encycl.) 

BUENOS  AYUES  (Good  Air),  a  marit.  city  of  S. 
America,  cap.  of  the  repub.  of  La  Plata,  on  the  S.W. 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  great  river  La  Plata,  125  m, 
W.  l)y  N.  Montevideo,  and  UO  m.  N.W.  Point  Piedras ; 
lat.  34°  3C  21>"  S.,  long.  .'iSa  23'  34"  W.  Pop.,  accord. 
Ing  to  Sir  W.  Parish,  perliaps  100,000;  from  15,000  to 
20,000  of  whom  arc  foreigners,  chiefly  English  and 
French.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  bank  iVom  IS  to  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  Including  its  suburbs,  it 
extends  N.  and  S.  for  upwards  of  2  in.,  witli  a  breadth  in 
It!  centre  of  about  I4  m.  It  is  built  on  a  uniform  plan ; 
the  streets,  which  are  ail  straight,  intersect  each  other 
at  riglit  angles  at  every  150  yards,  dividing  it  into  a  num. 
ber  of  squares,  eiich  having  an  area  of  about  4  Eng. 
acres.  1  lie  principal  streets,  wliich  were  t'ormerly  all 
but  Impassabia  in  wet  weather,  while  in  the  dry  season 
they  were  obscured  with  clouds  of  dust,  are  now 
tolerably  well  paved,  and  provided  with  footpaths  on 
either  side.  The  hoitses  and  otiier  buildings  liavu  also 
been  greatly  improved  witliin  the  last  few  years,  uiid 
their  Interior  rendered  inucli  more  comfortable ;  upper 
iturii's  are  now  generally  added  tu  them  ;  chimneys,  that 
were  fonnrrly  all  but  unknown,  are  common  ;  tlicy  are 
supplied  witli  Englisli  grates,  and  witli  ronis  carried  out 
from  Liverpool  as  ballast.  Must  sorts  of  European  fur- 
nltnre  have  found  their  way  into  tlio  ri'sidences  of  tlie 
upper  classes.  Almost  every  house  in  \.\\k  principal 
itrceti  ho*  a  garden  botii  befuro  and  behind  it ;  and 
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many  have  latticed  balconies  in  which  odortferoui  shnibi 
are  reared.  Though  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  great- 
est rivers  in  the  world,  water  in  Buenos  Ayres  1« 
both  scarce  and  dear.  The  wells,  though  numerous, 
afford  nothing  but  hard,  brackish  water,  unfit  for  cu- 
linary purposes.  Tliero  are  no  public  cisterns ;  rain- 
water IS,  indeed,  carefully  collected  in  a  few  private 
tanks ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  have  to  pay  high  for 
their  daily  supply,  which  instead  of  being  raised  from 
the  river  by  machinery,  and  conveyed  in  conduits  to  pub- 
lic pumps,  is  carried  about  in  butts  mounted  on  bullock- 
carts.  The  quarter  of  the  city  inhabited  by  Mestizos 
and  negroes  is  wretched  and  illthy  in  appearance,  and 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  opulence  and  taste  di^ilayed 
in  the  otiier  parts.  The  Plaxa,  or  great  square,  contains 
the  cathedral,  and  the  town-hail,  a  handsome  stono 
edifice,  built  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  a  whole  side  of  It  is 
occupied  by  the  Recova,  a  range  of  piazzas,  150  yards 
long,  and  above  20  in  width,  enclosing  a  double  range  of 
shops.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  small  obelisk, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  declaration  of  independence. 
The  town.hall  is  chiefly  used  as  a  prison,  but  meetings 
of  the  municipality  are  sometimes  held  in  the  upper 
rooms ;  and  from  the  balcony  the  citizens  are  harangued 
on- public  occasions.  The  cathedral,  a  large  handsome 
edifice,  with  a  cupula  and  porticos,  has  its  interior  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  carving  and  gilding,  and  its  dome 
painted  in  compartments,  representing  the  acts  of  the 
apostles.  The  church  of  the  Franciscans,  and  that  of  the 
convent  of  Mercy,  are  next  in  rank,  and  have  steeples 
and  cupolas  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the  cathedral. 
In  the  former  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper, 
well  executed  by  a  native  Indian  artist.  There  are  many 
other  Catholic  churches,  several  convents  and  nunneries, 
a  Protestant  church.  Presbyterian  chapel,  &c,,  a  found- 
ling  hospital,  orphan  .isylum,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions.  These  edifices  are  all  built  of  fine  white 
stone,  found  in  the  plain  not  I'ar  from  the  city.  Tlie 
fort,  which  contains  the  residence  of  the  supreme  director 
and  the  government  offices,  is  a  square  brick  and  stone 
building,  near  the  river.  The  university,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  S.  America,  occupies  a  very  extensive 
building,  which  has  been  recently  fitted  up  at  a  great 
expense :  a  suite  of  six  rooms  in  this  building  contains 
the  state  library,  a  good  collection  of  about  25,000  vols. 

The  sestuary  of  the  Plata  is  very  broid,  but  is  also  in 
most  parts  sliallow,  encumbered  with  sand-banks,  and 
infested  with  sudden  gusts  of  wfaid  called  pamperos. 
Its  navigation  is  consequently  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  ships  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres 
generally  take  pilots  on  board.  There  is  no  harbour, 
and  vessels  drawing  IG  or  17  it.  water  anchor  in  the 
outer  roads,  called  the  Atnarradero,  7  or  8  ra.  from  the 
shore,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters. 
This,  too,  is  an  operation  by  no  means  free  from 
danger,  boats  being  sometimes  swamped  in  crossing 
the  bar  between  the  outer  and  inner  roads.  From  tlie 
want  of  a  pier,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the 
beach,  even  the  boats  arc  not  able  to  coma  close  to  the 
shore,  but  arc  met  at  a  little  distance  from  it  by  a  rude 
sort  of  ox-carts,  into  which  they  deposit  their  goods,  at 
no  little  risk,  and  sometimes  mucli  loss.  These  un- 
favourable circumstances,  which  might,  however,  be 
materially  improved  by  a  little  exertion  and  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  operate  as  a  heavy  draw- 
back on  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  tend  proportioualiy 
to  augment  that  of  Montevideo,  wliicli  is  more  easily 
accessible.  But  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the 
latter,  and  the  great  increase  of  its  trade  of  late  years, 
Buenos  Ayres  is  still  the  principal  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by  the  La  Plata, 
and  especially  for  the  provinces  situated  on  its  right 
bank. 

The  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  principal  articles  ex- 
ported in  1837  were ;  — 
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D,ill,irM. 
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- 
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at   S 
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<iold 

!il,<J!IUoi. 

-  17. 

373,!(»3 

Do.    uncoined 

.Ili'i  — 

». 
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()x-liitl« 
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Horst'-hiilM     • 
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l.TI.I.'ili  .So. 
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W,(I7I> 
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7l),.i;'iarroba»ofMlb. 

■     3     — 

Vll.llfi 

Shwii's  wool    - 

l(il,7ilfl          — 

■     K     - 

3'^'l,4lit 

Chln>'liill:>sklni 

^,^\7  dozens 

.     4     — 

IJ.WiH 
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:n  = 

Ia9,li3< 

Tallow    - 

lUO.VIU  arrobai 

1W,373 

Ciitlun 

KiO     — 

.     3     - 

HU 

Slievp-hklnt     - 

.'.fi.lSH  ilMim 

•  '^1  - 

I10,47U 

Flour    - 

14,(MI»fane|,'U 

.     4     — 

,'16,'JOH 

Corn 

4,lfiU     - 

.     31   - 

14/i'^'> 

Humlrlei 

Toliil       . 

- 

'lOH.I'lS 

. 

. 

,1,B.17,l.W' 

*  To  this  amount  may  lie  added,  u  allewtnce  for  short  manllkrti, 
be.,  about  VO  (ler  cent,  additional. 
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Within  the  laat  few  yean  the  trade  In  wool,  In  con- 
lequenco  of  the  great  Improvoment  effected  In  the  breed 
of  aheep,  has  become  of  considerable  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing im|iortance.  In  1827  the  export  of  this  article 
to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  19,444  lbs. ;  whereai 
in  1837  It  amounted  to  2,207,951  lbs.  I  Corn,  which  for 
a  considerable  period  was  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  home  consumption,  has  within  the  last  2 
ur  3  years  become  an  article  of  export :  It  Is  sent  chiefly 
to  Uraiil.  Most  of  the  jerked  beef,  and  numbers  of 
mules,  are  exported  to  the  Havaunah.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports,  in  1837,  amounted  to  about  7,000,000  dol- 
lars, or  l,487,0OW. ;  of  which  those  furnished  by  Great 
liritain  amounted  to  near  a  half,  or  to  6U6,104/.  The  im- 
ports hencs  cliieflv  consist  of  cotton  (by  far  the  most  im- 
{lortant  article),  linen,  woollen  and  silk  manufactures, 
lard ware,  cutlery,  earthenware  of  all  sorts,  glass,  leather, 
hots,  &c.,  with  about  40,000/.  or  50,000/.  worth  of  foreign 
and  colonial  produce.  France  supplies  Buenos  Ayres 
with  jewellery,  perfumery,  and  other  articles  of  luxury, 
tn  the  value,  In  1836,  of  231^73/. :  the  imports  from  the 
U.  States  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  76,98C/.,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  coarse  unbleached  cloths,  spirits, 
soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salted  provisions,  tobacco, 
iuriMture,  and  deals.  Germany  sends  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  and  Uhcnlsh  cottons;  the  Netherlands,  tire- 
arms,  swords,  &C. ;  Holland,  butter,  cheese,  Westphalia 
hams,  Sic,  chiefly  by  way  of  Antwerp,  the  principal  mart 
for  liuenos  Ayres  hides  on  the  Continent.  The  Baltic 
furnishes  Iron,  cordago,  canvass,  pitch,  deals,  &c. ;  the 
Mediterranean  trade  is  principally  in  Sicilian  and  Spa. 
nish  produce,  particularly  cheap  wines,  brandies,  olive 
oil,  maccaroni,  dried  fruits,  and  paper.  Spanish  goods 
are  in  little  demand,  though  some  serges,  velvets,  sew- 
ing silk,  and  snufT,  are  imported.  Tlie  annual  import- 
ation of  Spanish  and  Sicilian  wines  is  from  10,000  to 
12,000  pipes,  besides  about  1,000  pipes  of  brandy.  The 
gerba  male,  or  Paraguay  tea,  formerly  an  export  article 
of  some  consequence,  has  now  been  ne.ir1y  superseded, 
even  In  Buenos  Ayres,  by  tea :  the  other  Chinese  im- 
ports are  silks,  cr.'tpes,  nankeens,  porcelain,  and  nume- 
rous minor  articles.  The  trade  witli  Chili  and  Peru  Is 
inslgniflcant.  Tlie  markets  of  this  city  are  well  sup- 
plied with  butchers'  meat  and  fish.  Poultry  is  dear,  a 
couple  of  fowls  selling  for  as  much  as  an  ox.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  generally  are  also  dear ;  milk  in  quality  and 
price  is  much  the  same  as  In  London,  and  all  tlie  butter 
used  is  Imported, 

The  Inhab.  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  said  to  be  observant. 
Intelligent,  and  desirous  to  improve.  Education  receives  a 
considerable  share  ofattcntion.  Several  yearssince.besldcs 
the  university,  a  superior  academy,  and  a  military  college, 
there  were  8  public  schools,  t'urwtiose  support  the  corpor- 
ation contributes  about  7,000  dollars  annually,  and  5  other 
fchools  exclusively  fur  tlie  benefit  of  the  pour,  under  the 
charge  of  different  monasteries,  and  supplied  with  hooks 
and  stationery  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  rare  to  meet 
with  a  boy  10  or  12  years  of  age  in  the  city  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  There  are  several  printing  presses  ;  and 
various  weekly  journals  advocating  liberal  principles  are 
published. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Don  Pc<lrode  Mendoia, 
In  1534,  but  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  settlement,  it  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  at 
two  subsequent  perioils,  and  was  not  permanently  colo- 
nised till  1 580,  after  some  sharp  actions  with  the  natives. 
In  1020  tlie  city  was  erected  into  a  bishopric,  and  in  1700 
cont^iiued  lO.iiOO  inhabitants.  In  1770  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  viceroyaity  of  La  Plata  ;  and  in  177H,wheu  the  trade 
of  the  river  was  thrown  open  by  Spain,  its  trade  and  con- 
sequence licgan  rapidly  to  augment.  In  Juno  1806  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britlsli,  but  retaken  by  the  Spanish  in  the 
s.iine  year.  In  ISIO  the  revolutionary  movements  began 
.that  ended  in  the  cmniieipatlon  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
states  of  La  Plata  from  Uld  Spain.  The  declaration 
of  indopeniicnre  appeared  on  tho  9th  of  July,  IgIC, 
(Sir  IV.  I'aiish't  Bucnut  Ayres,  SjCj  Mod.  Trav.  xxx. 
J'arl.  Rt-iiorls,  S/c.) 

Ui'G.Nos  AvHKs  (REPfOLic  op).  Sec  Plata  (La), 
(Rkpimilic  op). 

BUFFALO,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  New 
York  cap.,  co.  Eric,  at  the  W.  cxtrpmity  of  Lake  Eric, 
where  It  contracts  into  Niagara  river,  iiiKl  m.  N.W.  New 
York,  ami  22  m.  S.  Niagara  fulls.  Pop.  (I83.'i)  15,611  ; 
(18:19)  'i'l.OOO.  ?  It  stands  piirtly  on  u  low  m.irshy  troct, 
intcrs,>eted  by  Bufflilo  Creek,  which  forms  its  harbour, 
and  partly  on  .in  elevated  terrace,  leaillng  to  a  still  higher 
plateau.  The  princi|iul  streets  descend  from  the  liigh 
ground  over  tiie  terrace  towards  the  creek  and  harlxiiir, 
and  are  crossed  by  the  others  generally  at  right  angles. 
According  to  Capt.  Mnrryat  (Diary  in  America,  1839), 
"  DufTalo  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  credited  that  such  a  beautiful  city  should  have  risen 
up  in  the  wilderness  In  so  short  a  period.  In  the  year 
1814  it  wai  burnt  down,  being  then  only  a  village  ;  only 
one  house  was  left  standini;,  «nd  now  It  is  a  city  with 
Si.OOO  Inhab.    It  li  remarkably  well  built ;  all  the  houses 
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In  the  principal  streets  are  lofty  and  substantial,  and  ar* 
either  of  brick  or  granite.  The  main  street  is  wider, 
and  the  stores  handsomer  than  the  maiorlty  of  those  in 
New  York.  It  has  6  or  6  very  fine  churches,  a  handsome 
theatre,  town-hall,  and  market ;  and  3  or  4  hotels,  one 
of  which  is  superior  to  most  others  In  America ;  and  to 
these  we  must  add  a  fine  stone  pier  with  a  lighthouse,  and 
a  harbour  fbll  of  shipping,  and  magnlHcent  steam  boats. 
It  Is  almost  incomprehensible  that  all  this  should  have 
been  accompllshea  since  the  year  I8I4.  And  what  has 
occasioned  this  springing  up  of  a  city  in  so  short  a  time, 
as  to  remind  you  of  Aladdin's  magic  palace  ?  The  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  canal,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  ri- 
ver ;  and  New  York  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
most  populous  and  fertile  states."  The  city  also  con- 
tains a  literary  and  scientific  academy  ;  a  Lyceum,  having 
a  library  and  chemical  apparatus ;  and  numerous  public 
and  private  schools.  Several  other  piibl  ic  institutions  are 
in  course  of  being  established ;  among  which  are  an  hy- 
draulic association,  Sailors'  and  Boatmen's  Friend  So- 
ciety, and  the  university  of  W.  New  York.  In  1835,  119 
buildings  were  erected  at  the  cost  of  one  citizen. 

Buflalo-creek,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
small  streams.  Is  navigable  for  about  8  m.  A  bar  at  its 
mouth  has  been  dispersed  so  as  to  admit  vessels  drawing 
8  ft.  water  into  the  harbour ;  and  a  pier,  I  ..'iOO  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  lighthouse  upon  it,  has  been  carried  out  into  the 
lake,  to  facilitate  their  ingress  and  egress.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  harbour  is  not  accessible  at  all  seasons,  on  ac- 
count of  the  accumulation  of  ice  brought  down  by  the 
W.  winds,  and  a  ship-canal  has  been  cut  from  it  to  the 
lake  W.  of  the  town,  which  has  done  a  good  deal  to  ob- 
viate this  inconvenience.  From  its  position  on  the  best 
channel  of  intercourse  between  the  W.  regions  and  the 
Atlantic,  as  well  as  its  being  the  only  port  of  entry  for 
the  Niagara  district,  Buffalo  is  a  place  of  great  and  In- 
creasing trade.  In  the  city  and  Its  environs,  a  variety  of 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  Including  two  steam-engine 
foundries,  woollen  and  felt  factories,  grist  and  saw  mille, 
a  brewery,  and  many  other  works.  The  value  of  the  ma- 
nufactures produced  in  1H35  amounted  to  2,073,500 dollars. 
During  the  same  year  720  steam-boats  and  920  other  ves- 
sels arrived  and  departed;  and  the  amount  of  toils  re- 
ceived reached  105,663  dollars.  The  aggregate  burden  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  year  ending  the  30th 
September,  1H38,  was  9,615  tons.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
tlie  merchandise  received  at  Buffalo  by  the  canal,  in  18.15, 
was  intended  for  the  city  and  its  suburbs  ;  and  the  in- 
crease In  the  consumption  of  such  property  in  1835  over 
1834,  Avas  more  than  40  per  cent.  The  city  had,  in  1835, 
3  banks  ;  and  6  newspapers  were  published,  3  of  which 
appeared  daily:  51  mails  arrived  and  departed  weekly 
during  winter,  and  58  in  summer. 

Buffalo  was  an  inconsiderable  place  previously  to  1812, 
lu  wliich  year  it  was  made  a  military  station.  Its  destruc. 
tion  In  1814  was  effected  by  a  party  of  British  and  In- 
dians; but  In  1817,  it  again  contained  mure  than  100 
houses,  many  of  which  were  large  and  elegant.  In  1A32, 
it  was  incorporated  as  the  "  City  of  BuHttlo,"  divided 
into  five  wards,  and  the  government  vested  In  a  mayor 
and  common  council  chosen  annually  by  the  citizens, 
(AT.  York  Gaxetteer,  pp.  439—444 .) 

BUFFON,  a  small  vll.  of  France,  dcp.  Cdte  d'Or,  on 
the  Arman(un,  12  m.  N.  Scmur.  This  village  belonged 
to  the  Illustrious  author  of  the  Ilistoire  Nalurelle, 
Georges  Louis  Le-Clerc,  created,  by  Louis  XV,, 
Count  de  Buffon,  by  which  name  he  has  since  been  dis- 
tinguished. 

BUG  (an.  Hypanii  or  Bogus,),  a  river  of  European 
Russia.  It  rises  near  Blosysko,  in  the  S.W.  corner 
of  Volhynia,  and  pursues  a  S.E.  course  past  Bratzlalf, 
Oliviopul,  Vosnescnsk,  and  NicolaefT,  25  m.  lielow  which 
It  falls  into  tlie  aestuary  of  the  Dniepr.  It  is  n.ivigable 
from  Vosnesensk.  The  entrance  to  the  Bug  is  without 
the  bar  of  the  Dniepr  ;  happily,  too,  It  has  no  bar  of  Its 
own,  and  has  deep  water  as  far  as  Nicolaeff. ) 

BUGIA  or  BOUJEIAII,  a  sea-port  town  of  Africa,  reg. 
Aiglers,on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aduse,  122  m.  E.  Algiers.  The  port,  which  is  large,  is 
formed  by  a  projecting  neck  of  land,  great  part  uf  wtiich 
was  anciently  faced  with  stone.  There  is  gtmd  anchorage 
off  the  town  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  but  N.E.  winds  throw  In 
a  heavy  sea.  Previously  to  the  French  occupation,  tl.e 
town  was  protected  by  half  ruinous  walls,  and  by  a  castio 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  also  commanded  the  road, 
ste.id.  The  inhabs.  manufacture  ploughshares,  miit- 
t<K'ks,  &c.  of  the  iron  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
MKiuiituins,  and  great  quantities  of  oil  and  wax  are 
brought  down  tn  this  place  by  thcKabyles,  for  shipment. 
The  town  is  built  of,  and  stands  ii|>on,  the  ruins  of  a 
more  considerable  ancient  city.  It  was  bombarded  by 
Sir  Edward  Spraggs,  In  1671.  (Shaw'i  Barbary,  p.  43. 
4to.  ed.) 

UUGNE  (LE),  a  town  of  France,  den.  Oordngne,  cap. 
cant.,  a  little  alMive  the  confluence  or  the  Vt'ierc  with 
the  Dordogne,  16  m.  W.N.W.  Sarlal.  Pop.  2,4.17.  It 
is  advantageously  situated,  well  built,  and  carries  on  dif- 
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BUIS  (LE). 

ferent  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  It  Is  also 
the  entrepM  of  the  wines  and  other  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding cantons,  which  are  shipped  tlience  to  Bordeaux, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  In  cattle,  hogs,  tec. 

BUIS  (.hV,),  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  UrAme,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Ouvcxe,  10  m.  S.E.  Nions.  Pop.  2,147. 
It  is  III  built,  but  has  some  fine  promenades  and  a  hand- 
some square,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  o4'  trees.  It 
has  some  trade  in  wool,  cloth,  hats,  ami  jewellery. 

BUJALANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  Cor- 
dova, being  22  ra.  E.  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  7  m. 
from  the  Guadalquivir.  I'op.  14,500.  It  is  well  built, 
with  broad  streets,  has  two  convents  for  cither  sex,  two 
hospitals, aco11egc,andafoun(llinghospital.  It  has  some 
woollen  fabrics,  and  a  large  fair  which  commences  on 
the  2Cth  of  August.  Though  Us  modern  name  be  of 
Arabic  origin,  it  is  believed  that  this  town  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Calpurnia  of  tlie  Uomans ;  and  it  has  various 
inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities  of  Komaii  origin. 
(MHUino.) 

BUKHUR,  an  island  and  fort  in  the  Indus,  165  in.  N'. 
Hydrabad.  The  fort,  which  is  constructed  of  brick,  is 
atwut  400  yards  from  the  left,  and  350  fr3m  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus.  But  it  has  no  strength  in  its  works, 
and  Is  formidable  only  from  its  position.  {JBurnca,  I.  2.%. 
12mo.  cd.) 

BUKOWINE,  a  ci-devant  prov.  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, now  included  In  (iallicia,  which  see. 

BULGARIA  (an.  Mccsia  l7\jerior),  a  large  prov.  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  included  in  the  beglcrbeglik  of  Hou- 
nielia ;  lying  between  lat.  42°  8'  and  44'^'  10'  N.,  and  long. 
22°  14'  and  29°  3(i'  E. ;  having  N.  Wallachla  and  Bes- 
sarabia, W.  Servia,  S.  Roumclia,  and  £.  the  Black  Sea. 
Length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  about  S-M)  m. ;  breadth  varying 
from  40  to  100  m.  Area,  loosely  estimated,  from  30,000 
to  34,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  !,800,00{)'r  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  and  eminently  so  in  the  S., 
where  the  principal  chain  of  the  Balklian  mnts.  forms 
its  boundary :  the  D.inubc  constitutes  its  N,  limit ;  but 
excepting  that  river,  Bulgaria  possesses  none  of  any 
magnitude,  although  suRicicntly  watered  by  small 
streams.  Its  climate  is  temperate,  .iiid  its  soil  fertile  and 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  corn,  vines,  tlie  mulberry, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  tobacco.  There  are  but  few 
marshes;  the  pasturages  arc  extensive  and  rich,  and 
feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle :  the  higher  lands  are  often 
covered  with  fore«ts  of  pine,  oak,  beech,  &c.    The  Bul- 

ffarlans  arc  descended  from  a  Slavonic  horde,  formerly 
nhabtting  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  who  crossed  the 
Danube  and  established  themselves  in  this  country  In  the 
7th  century,  and  have  since  gradually  spr.'-ad  themselves 
over  a  largo  part  of  the  region  S.  of  the  Bnlkhan.  The 
present  race  have  laid  aside  the  military  character  of 
their  ancestors ;  they  are  a  p.istoral  people,  living  in 
small  hamlets  of  about  40  or  50  houses  each,  and  occu- 
pying themselves  cliiefly  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breed- 
ing, with  some  manufactures,  as  those  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  rille-barrels,  morocco  leather,  and  attar  of  roses. 
Large  gardens  are  devote<l  to  the  culture  of  roses  ;  and 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Bulgarians  for  the  finest  and  most 
elegant  of  perfumes.  Dr.  Walsh  says  that  the  people 
are  kind,  hospitable,  and  benevolent ;  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  "  rude  and  brutal  "  Turks  found' amongst 
them.  The  women,  who  mix  freely  with  the  men,  are 
handsome,  industrious,  and  dress  neatly :  all'  wear 
trinkets ;  and  the  girls  have  their  heads  uncovered,  and 
tlieir  hair  briilded  and  ornamented  with  dilferent  coins, 
as  amongst  the  Alb.uiians.  The  male  peasantry  dress  in 
brown  sheep-skin  caps,  jackets  of  undycd  brown  wool, 
which  their  wives  spin  and  weave,  white  rloth  trowsers, 
and  sandals  of  raw  leather,  and  carry  no  weapons  of  of- 
fence. They  live  in  houses  of  wickerwork  plastered,  the 
Interior  being  clean  and  comfortable.  Their  language  is 
a  dialect  of  the  Servi.in.  Ever  since  the  9th  century 
tlu'ir  religion  has  been  that  of  the  Greek  church  ;  but 
they  have  few  places  of  worship,  and  in  those  they  have 
the  service  is  performed  In  Greek,  a  tongue  which  they 
do  not  understand.  Schools  and  books  are  equally  rare 
with  churches,  and  except  the  shop-ke<-per  and  priest 
of  a  village,  scarcely  any  one  can  read  or  write ;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  gross  ignorance,  crimes  arc  sin- 
gularly scarce,  and  travellers  in  their  country  are  not 
secure  only,  but  experience  the  kindest  treatment. 
Spimic  sua,  sine  lege,  fldem  reelumgue  colebant.    Biil- 

Saria  is  divided  into  four  sandjaks,  v\t.  those  of  Silistria, 
tustchiik,  WIdin.and  Sophia;  its  chief  towns  are  Sophia 
the  capital,  Shunila,  Silistria,  Uustchuk,  Nikopoli,  W'i- 
din,  and  'Varna.  (Matte  lirun  ;  Walah's  Journey  from 
Citmtantinvjite,  Sic.  pp.  Ifi4  to  170.) 

DUNDLECUND,  alarge  division  of  Hindostan.nrov. 
Allahabad,  between  lat.  24°  3*  and  26°  26'  N.,  and  long. 
77"  48'  and  81°  33'  E. ;  having  N.  the  Jumna  j  S.  Berar 
and  Malwah ;  E.  Bogilruiid ;  and  W.  Scindia's  dom. :  area 
53,817  sq.  m.  Pop.  {Hamilton,  ;828)  2,400,000.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  Imperfectly  cultivated  j  the 
mountains  belong  to  the  Vindhyan  chain,  and  run  in 
parallel  ranges  through  the  dlstr.,  each  successively  but- 
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tressing  a  tableland  ;  the  country  ti  naturallr  Tory 
strong,  every  hill  being  a  natural  fortress,  and  often 
crowned  by  an  artiflclal  one  ;  but  the  highest  summit  to 
no  morn  than  2,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  Hie  sea.  Th« 
Cane,  Desan,  and  Betwah,  are  the  chief  rivers,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  much  Importance ;  there  are  several  largo 
artificial  reservoirs  or  l,ikes,  formed  by  masonry,  erected 
across  Iho  currents  of  various  streams  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation.  The  soil  is  of  every  variety,  from  tne  rich 
black  loam  to  the  sterile  conkar ;  tho  valleys  and  low- 
lands are  generally  of  the  former,  and,  when  properly 
watered,  yield  abundant  crops:  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  although  mostly  rocky,  are  covered  with  small  cop- 
pice-wood :  the  face  of  the  countryoften  presents  detached 
pieces  of  jungle,  but  there  are  no  forests,  and  a  few 
scattered  and  stunted  teak-trees  form  the  only  largo 
timber.  Bundlecund  is  celebrated  for  its  diamond  mine* 
in  tho  table-l.ind  of  Pannah,  where  they  are  said  to 
be  found  wherever  the  soil  is  gravelly,  llils  soil  fa 
from  2  to  8  cubits  deep,  mostly  very  red,  but  elsewhere 
of  a  dark  brown ;  it  contains  many  small  pebbles,  with 
which  tho  diamonds  are  found  intermixed,  ijut  never  ad- 
hering to  any  other  stone  or  pebble.  The  workmen  lift 
up  the  gravelly  earth  ;  throw  it  into  a  shallow  pit  filled 
with  water ;  and,  after  washing  out  the  earth,  examine 
the  pebbles  on  a  board.  Much  time  is  fVuitlessly  lost, 
but  a  very  few  diamonds  found  In  the  course  of  tho  year 
repay  the  workman,  since  he  receives  )  the  value  of  tfioso 
above  the  size  of  a  flUicrt,  J  the  vhIuc  of  those  as  large  as 
n  pea,  Ac.  Very  few  are  now  found  worth  more  than 
KKfA,  and  their  profits  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Tlie  mines  arc  tho  exclusive  property  of  the  rajah  of 
Pannah;  they  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Panossa  of  Ptolemy. 

Bnndlecnnd  is  now  either  substantially'  British  ter- 
ritory, or  possessed  by  chiefs  tributary  to  tho  British, 
who;  since  1803,  have  retaincil  the  internal  ndministratlon 
of  their  dom.,  on  an  .icknowledgmcnt  of  allegiance,  and 
the  right  of  iiiterfcrfnce  on  our  part.  The  British  distf . 
(1832)  contained  2,119,000  kuclia  beg.is  in  cultivation, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  about  300,000/.  a  year.  Hindoo 
usages  have  been  less  affected  here  by  foreign  rule  than 
In  most  other  parts  of  India:  the  people  generally  are 
industrious,  and  obedient  to  the  constituted  authi>rities, 
though  their  chief's  are  restless  and  turbulent.  Their 
language  is  a  diaieot  of  the  S.-inscrit.  They  arc  usu- 
ally possessed  of  but  little  personal  property;  there  !• 
little  trade  or  capital  stirring,  and  these  circumstances, 
together  with  the  bare  and  open  character  of  the  country, 
are  probably  the  c.tiiscs  at  dacoity  or  gang-robbery  being 
so  unusual .  Atrocious  crimen  are  rare ;  footpiid  robbery 
ind  coxximky,  or  robbery  on  horseback,  are  the  only 
serious  ofTences,  .ind  these  arc  most  common  on  the 
skirts  of  Scindia's  prov.,  whence  small  parties  of  Pln- 
darries  occasionally  enter  on  ravaging  excursions:  bur- 
glary and  theft  arc  not  common.  The  zemindars  consider 
it  highly  disreputable  to  connfvc  at  such  outrages,  and 
frequently  expel  from  their  villages  or  estates  persons  of 
8uspccte<l  character.  The  piinchayet,  or  arbitration 
system,  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  has  been  always 
very  much  resorted  to  here. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Delhi  empire,  the  Mahrattas,  under 
All  Bah.iudcr,  possessed  themselves  of  part  of  this  prov., 
but  were  unable  to  establish  their  authority  in  the  village* 
and  hill  fortresses.  Bundlecund  was  occupied  by  the 
British  troops  in  1804,  and  erected  into  a  inagistracv 
under  the  Benares  court  of  circuit.  In  1817  tliat  portion 
of  it  now  belonging  to  the  Bengal  nresid.  was  finally 
ceded  by  the  Pelshwa,  to  whom  All  Bahauder  had  lieeii 

nominally  subordin.itc.   (Hamilton's  Hindottan,i.3\7 

3.14. ;    Martin's  Statist,  qf  the  Colonit's,  pp.  275—368.  ; 
Reports  on  E.  /.  Affairs,  and  Appendixes.) 

BULSAUH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ilindostan,  presid. 
Bombay,  on  the  Gulpfi  of  Cambay,  45  m.  S.W.  Surat; 
lat.  '20°  30'  N.,  long.  73°  5'  E.  Its  trade  is  considerable, 
chiefly  in  grain,  jaghery,  and  timber ;  its  manufactures 
are  mostly  coar.se  ginghams  and  other  cloths.  Hico 
and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated  in  its  vicinity. 

BUNGAY,  a  town  of  EngLiiid,  N.  Imrder,  co.  .Suffolk, 
hund.  Waveney,  on  the  Wangford,  92  m.  N.E.  London  : 
it  consists  of  2  par.,  having  together  an  area  oi  2,090 
acres,  and  a  nop.  of  3,734.  Having  been  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  (ire  In  1688,  it  Is  comparatively  new,  well 
laid  out,  and  well  built>  The  market-place,  said  to  bo  the 
best  in  the  co.,  has  two  fine  crosses ;  and  the  town  has  also 
a  neat  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms ;  a  free  grammar- 
school,  with  two  cxhib.  to  Kinanurl  College,  Cambridge, 
and  several  other  sciiools ;  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine 
nuHnery  ;  some  inanuractures  of  hemp  ;  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  malt,  corn,  coal,  flour,  lime,  Kc.  Here  Is  also 
the  celebrated  printing  cstalilishinent  of  the  Messrs. 
Cliild,  which  has  produced  many  reprints,  in  a  cheap 
form,  of  some  of  the  principal  English  classics.  The 
trade  of  the  town  Is  promoted  by  the  W,iveney,  being  na- 
vigable thence  to  Yarmouth.  Market,  Thursday ;  fairs, 
14th  May,  and  25th  Sep, 

BUNKEII'S  hill,  a  steep  hill  110  ft.  in  height,  Mw- 
1  i  3 
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Mcbiuetta,  U.  Statei.  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  on 
wliich  tlie  town  of  Cbarlettown  it  biilit,  and  about  1  m. 
N.  Boiton.  Here  on  the  17th  Juno,  177A,  wai  fuught 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  rcmarltable  battles  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war.  The  provincial  troops 
having  nslablishod  themselves  on  a  portion  of  this  height, 
during  the  night,  a  British  force  advanced  to  dislodge 
them  ;  but  though  the  latter  ultimately  ctTccted  their  pur- 
pose, the  resistance  made  by  the  Americans  was  such,  that 
the  British  lost  lOM  men  killi-d  and  wounded,  while  the 
American  lots  was  only4r)0,  killed  and  wounded.  In  1825 
the  erection  of  a  granite  obelisk,  intended  to  be  'i'iO  it. 
high,  was  commenced  on  the  hill,  in  memory  of  the 
action  ;  but  in  IKiG  it  was  oiilv  one  third  finished. 

BUNPOOK,  a  town  or  village  of  BeloDChistan,  cap. 
prov.  Kohistan  ;  14  m.  M.  the  Bushkurd  mots. ;  lat.  27° 
'17'  N.,  lung.  60°  20'  E.  It  is  small,  and  ill  built ;  at  one 
time  It  haa  been  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  but  the 
whole  is  now  gone  to  decay.  The  citadel  of  the  chief, 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  attacks  from  the  Persians,  is 
built  on  the  summit  of  an  extraordinary  mound  of  earth, 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  artificially  raised  by  an 
immense  army  of  Ghebcrs,  who  at  a  remote  period  passed 
this  way.  Pottinger  says,  "  that  if  really  artificial,  it 
must  have  been  raised  with  vast  labour,  as  the  eartl. 
could  nut  havo  been  procured  nearer  than  the  mnts." 
The  neighbourhood  of  Bu'.ipoor  is  desclate  and  im- 
poverished, destitute  of  agriculture,  and  cmci  of  da>" 
trees.  Tlie  Inhab.  are  t'.w  Rukhsli  .  lee  n<  l^orhr;,  tin' 
leading  tribe  amongst  tiie  Nbar^ '<s  i  :h '  i:ka;>>it(je 
spoken  at  Uunpoor  is  Persian  and  '■  ■  nxheeR  ij  rr.^;ed. 
The  revenues  of  the  chief  are  usually  lamieii  nit,  tml  in 
lieu  of  them  he  received  (1810)  26,000  rupei.i.,  iii,ic«m^filf , 
140  matchlocks,  140  sheep  or  go^tc,  110  ii'<s>,o>iv'.,  o.' 
160  lbs.  each,  of  wheat,  and  the  sarnf.  <f  >:*»':'».  il'ot- 
tineer't  Beloochitlan,  &c.  p.  176.) 

BURDWAN  (  farlXaman,j\r.;ti\Ki  h,^  /..,■'.  Him.  c-f  r»  iv  ■ 
dostan,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal  ,  ."tween  la'.,  -i'' 
«nd240N.,  and  long.  87°  20'  anft  88'  W :.  !>':tl;5g  }J. 
Beerbhoom,  E.  Nuddea,  S.  Hpfj/tsly,  \';d  W.  t'r  .'untiJ 
Mehals  distr.  J  area  2,000  sq.  j.i.  l.jp  tIf'JS;  ).18,',a;M>. 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  prirtluriivf  tcrriforie,'*  n  Indi^i, 
and  being  environed  by  jungles  N.  i'm!  H.,  "  .-ipp"'.ri 
like  a  garden  surrounae<l  by  . .  w ■'<(.  rnw s."  Th"  -.m- 
cultivated  are  but  l-8th  pari,  o."  tVo  extent  of  >.}■  ■  c  '• 
tivated  lands  :  the  chief  articlu  oi  produce  arc  miJI^d, 
lugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mul).>crry-trcc8.  >  pivQ- 
dual  part  of  the  wealth  of  Burdriim  consists  In  Ics  rout 
mines:  the  coal-field  appears  to  be  vp;-y  ext'-ii'lve  ;  !ta 
coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  prcfiirirt  to  nn.y  rther  at 
Calcutta.  .Several  mines,  about  ijOm.  from  that  (::iy, 
are  worked  by  an  English  company,  v  hich  emplorp;!,  in 
1831,  from  2,000  to  3,000  natives  in  min'v.g,  an^l  .'^I'O  or 
400  boats  in  conveying  the  coal  to  Calcutta,  the  mines 
being  on  the  banks  of  a  river  ci^un-cted  with  t^ie 
Hooghly.  It  is  not  sold  at  the  pi'.'s  u;o»th.  hu',-  Je- 
llvered  at  about  20j.  a  clialdron  in  Cakut'.a  i  Si/ifa)\i<, 
Fenang,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  are  ."iu  nii>(;li(;d  hence; 
the  wages  of  the  miner?  are  from  its.  <■>  ■?«.  flcr  moi-  h. 
Fine  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  n' ii^hbiiLi'lir.r>d  oi'  i!ie 
coal,  and  a  great  deal  of  stone.  Commerce  has  bf'M 
greatly  facllitate<l  by  the  opening  of  roads  to  Iloog^ily, 
Culna,  and  Cutwa;  the  zemindars  are  opulent,  arid 
many  of  them  reside  in  the  capital  of  the  presid. ;  th  , 
land-revenue  in  1829-30  was  284,750/.  Thcrfl  are  few 
Tillages  in  which  there  is  not  a  school  for  vh';  rtidiment* 
of  education,  and  there  are  B(;ine  p'iv.i'tf  t!.iliiv.>iii.n.',s 
for  the  purpose;  but  no  re  ■'\..r  3i'i;.",ls  of  Hindoo  rr 
Mohammedan  law  exist  I't-rt.  Cm  piopcr'  ou  of  Mo- 
hammedans to  Hindoos  is  ,-'  ■;ut  1  to  8.  Uuiuwaii 
became  subject  to  tlie  Brit'.?!;,  '  .:a  tie  n  s*  t>f  rietiit'ii, 
in  1760:  the  titular  rajah  ■■•.,)j,t,  at  ;i>rpsi. lU,  hut  r.  :K' 
consideration;  and  his  sen-.indi'u]-  li  liow  ^-  <  a.lj-  iiin:,i 
ished  from  its  original  s'-^'.  i  .'amulon  f  /Irnr'j'tat, 
I.  153— IM.j  £vid.  ."'  :•/»  Hi'.u-ken.  ov.  Coi. :.&<;.,  lie- 
port;  1831.) 

BuRDWAN,  a  WW/,  of  HIr.li.'vtM;,  pruv.  B^rgal,  cap. 
of  above  distr.  ,..i\  seat  i.f  a,  ^:ihh  couit;  60  m. 
N.N.W.  C.-i-ul  ,■. ;  lat.  '-!.,<■  ).i'  N.,  long.  87°  57'  E. 
Pop,  &(/Oui  ft4,U0(/,  2-7th8  ol  whom  are  Mohammedans. 
Thi-  Burdwan  rajah  has  here  a  large  palace,  an  English 
suTiiriier-house,  and  stacious  gardens,  &c. 

BLRFORD,  a  par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford, 
hund.  Bampton  ;  63  m.  W.N.W.  London.  Pop.,  1821, 
1,686 ;  1831,  1,806  ;  houses,  385  ;  area,  2,170  .teres.  It  is 
pieasantiy  situated  by  the  small  river  Windrush,  but  is 
▼ery  indiacrenllv  built.  The  church  is  partly  in  the 
Morman,  partly  in  the  later  (Jothic  style,  .ind  has  a  very 
fine  spire,  surmounting  a  tower.  The  B.iptlsts,  Friends, 
and  Wesleyans,  have  cluipels.  There  are  almsliouses  for 
16  poor  widows ;  a  free  school,  with  an  endowment  pro- 
ducing 84/.  a  year,  held  In  the  town-hall,  where,  till 
1636,  the  CO.  assizes  wnro  held.  There  is  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Saturday  and  lairs  held  the  last  Saturday  in  April, 
and  July  Ath,  for  live  stock  and  cheese.  Saddlery  was 
once  a  considerable  branch  of  manufacture  :  there  was 
alio  a  large  traffic  in  wool  and  corn ;  both  have  greatly 
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declined ;  and  the  property  of  the  town  has  been  still 
further  depreciated  by  the  alteration  In  the  line  of  road 
from  Oxford  to  Cheltenham,  which  previously  passed 
through  and  now  avoids  It.  EdgehlU,  where  Fairfax  beat 
the  royalists,  is  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  celebrated 
Wllmot,  Earl  .of  Rochester,  was  educated  in  Its  school. 
It  gives  tiie  title  of  earl  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

BURG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Saxony, 
reg.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Hie,  13  m.  N.E.  Magdeburg, 
Pop.  13,.50().  It  is  walled,  has  3  gates,  4  reformed  churches, 
a  grammar  school,  an  hospital,  a  workhouse,  &c.  it  is 
also  the  seat  of  a  provincial  council,  aboard  of  revenue, 
a  district  court  ul;justice,  &c.  A  very  extensive  woollen 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  it  has  some  dyeing  esta- 
blishments'and  souir  factories. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  s.ime  name,  on 
the  Arlan^on,  and  on  tne  high  road  from  Madrid  to 
Bayonne,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountidn,  134  m.  N.  Mad- 
rid, 59  m.  S.W.  Vlttoria;  lat.  42°  21' N.,  long.  .3°  38' 
W.  Fop.  12,000.  It  Is  of  an  Irregular  shape ;  streets 
clean,  and  handsome,  particularly  that  leading  to  the 
cathedral,  but  it  has  a  deserted  impoverished  appearance. 
It  has  a  modern  square,  surrounded  with  a  portico,  sup- 
ported by  large  columns,  with  houses  upon  a  uniform 
plan,  but  small  and  mean.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  worth 
mentioning  ;Vom  its  bronze  statue  of  Charles  III.,  almost 
l^e  0':l.v  ine  of  the  sort  in  Spain  ;  though,  according  to 
Boil ',..-:  f  e,  it  is  ill  designed  and  executed.  The  cathe- 
dral, a  ,11  preserved  clief-d'a-uvre  of  Gothic  elegance,  is 
alH.w  I  11.  in  length,  by  above  250  in  width,  its  ex- 
Iffi  ior  :  I  Inferior  to  none  in  Spain ;  but  the  interior, 
t^iuuf  h  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship,  is 
.nier  or  to  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Seville.  Having 
loeen  the  crad)"  of  the  two  most  renowned  captains  uf 
Spuin,  Ferdinimd  Gonzales,  and  the  Cid  Canipe.idor, 
!3urg03  cental"'  it  triumphal  arch  In  memory  of  the  for- 
iner,  ar\i  «  T.ii>iiujiivnt  to  the  latter.  There  are  three  fine 
.toiif  btlt';<v  1  i.v.jr  '.he  Arlan^on,  in  the  space  of  half  a 
league.  T^Y<^p£  them  I'fjtnmunfeate  witlJ  the  suburb  of 
the  cirt ,  <:■:,  (no  i^ppiv-ilte  t>ank.  va!I  ^l  Vt.ga,  and  the  third, 
nit);  (.!;i!  ^  'j-aJ  lic^pital,  rema"1. :i:.''e  for  Its  cleanliness 
iad  ;.«lui.rity.  Tneii  a;v  ■j.i'n'.-  i'ae  meadows  on  the 
b'-.Tiks  01'  \,'io  :;1  -er,  and  iht^n;  »(•.;<■  Is  the  famous  convent 
;>.  T.ft<  H'ai.'lg'if ,  VTii'.i:  ^'b()c.^4  ji  '  nsissed  almost  royal 
i)I^,■il<."<•^•8  Close  ■  .  ;U?  'ity  i:  tiie  mristery  of  Mif.i. 
fiov-.'o,  <«)n'if.  J-./.o  i*  nj'.c)  .!ii>.  quien  Siuve  magnificent 
'  omh^,  .inil  Tvh«'.tt>!so  there  arc,  »r  vore,  some  paint- 
'■h,!,*  I'nunr!  ;,':,!o  for  their  tomi  i'l'>ig.  /'lierc  are  three 
milltar;-  .'ur,  is  IVoni  Biirgoj  ".t<-  tu  0-.)A'/  and  Gijon, 
another  tt  Agreda  and  n  Udrrt  '.'■■  Stm';i;i!«  The  ap- 
pmcJie!.  to  aI^.^  rri)ir;eii„<.ra  ,  f,  ih<.'  tov'ii  m'e  well  or- 
nanientcu  wiOi  (rei  '■ ;  iiut  thougii  li  bit  nun  ol  the  coldest 
parts  of  Sp.iin,  luel  is  scire  e  ijii  dea.'.  IVfitano  mentions 
an  b'j'jjjita'  for  desf  i  tt:d  chil  hru.  .ind  f^U)  other  hospitals, 
excliisivc:  of  t'.italre.idy  specitlcl.  Fo'-inerly  the  greater 
par.',  ul  the  wool  cr.porfei!  IV<  i';  ^pain  used  to  pass 
tlifor:,!h  tiu'eioa, ;««"  i'.  .s'jil  ':ii'»  s  j.ne  manufactures  of 
lesUier.  \v(oi!.'iis,  a:id  liiis,  ar.it  iv,o  lavadcrat,  or  wash- 
In;.'  \iool-i  for  ifvio!. 

.1 II  iiordc  \:n»te;id!,  nom.'h,{a;.i;'-iig  what  has  been  af- 
firmed i  .1  Ike  corati  ry,  tnn  iiurgv*  did  not  exist  in  the 
tiriiv..f 'chc  Roman;;,  f'-ou;  it;  not  being  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy ro-  .iny  -.ither  -.jic  rt  !;eographer ;  Its  want  of  any 
anr  tril  nrionniiif^ntij.ari.  U.-.  leing  Insulated  and  out  of  the 
line  of  tlif;  iuicicnt  military  road.  He  maintains  that  its 
foundatio'i  laoiiot  oe  carried  farther  back  th-tn  the  rcitin 
of  Alphcuso  !.,  a  ul  that  .'t  was  Alphonso  III.  who  or- 
c^'jred  the  caiiJ'e  to  hd  built.  It  was  formerly  the  resi- 
lience uf  the  ( O'ints  cf  Castile,  and  many  of  the  Castilian 
kings,  and  was  then  celebrated  for  Its  wealth  and  prosne- 
^is,  and  for  its  woollen  manufactures  and  fairs.  But 
it  has  since  greatly  declined :  it  suffered  much  during 
the  late  contest  with  France,  and  still  more  in  the  prcsciit 
civil  war.  ( Mitiano  ;  Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  I'Etpagne, 
31;  Dela  Borde,  li.  j  Inelis,\.  40.) 

BURGUNDY,  one  ol  the  old  French  provinces,  now 
distributed  among  the  depts.  of  Cote-u'Or,  Sanne  ct 
Loire,  'yonne,  Nievre,  Aube,  Haute  Marne,  and  Ain. 

BURHAMPORE.    Sec  Boorhampoor. 

BURLINGTON,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Vermont  cap.,  co.  Chittenden,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  a  short  distance  S.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Oninn 
river  into  Ixike  Chnmplain,  36  m.  W.N.W.  MontpelMcr, 
and  100  m.  S.  Montre.il.  Lot.  44°  28'  N.;  long.  V.'!" 
15'  W.  Pop.  3,525.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
the  State,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  with  N.  York. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  bank,  academy,  and 
various  places  of  public  worsliip.  Thf  University  of 
Vermont,  established  in  1791,  Is  situated  on  an  elevated 
spot  E.  of  the  town,  and  1  m.  from  the  hike.  It  was 
partly  destroyed  by  fire  In  1824 ;  but  has  been  re- 
built, and  consists  of  three  brick  edifices,  containing 
a  chapel,  46  rooms  for  the  student'  "  phliosopliicai 
apparatus,  and  a  library  of  aboi"  .,'  .  '  ■,  Its  finids 
are  chiefly  derived  from  landed  'iidowmcu.  Students, 
in  1838,  105. 

BURN  HAM,  a  par.  and  viinge  of  Enslati'  ,  «;>,  Buclis, 
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hund.  Burnhara;  30  m.  E.  London.  Fop.,  1821, 1,918; 
1H3I,  3,137  i  houses,  303 ;  area,  4,1 10  acres.  The  village  is  a 
short  distance  from  the  Thames:  its  church  is  an  ancient 
structure  ;  and  there  Is  a  national  school.  Fairs  are  held 
Feb.  23,  May  I,  and  Oct.  2.  Its  ancient  market  has 
been  long  diicontinucd.  The  ann.  val.  of  prop.  In 
18IS  was  10,361/.  Us  poor-rates  average  1,107/.  It  Is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity  The  moated  site  of  a  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Mercia  is  still  traceable.  A  nunnery, 
founded  116A,  existed  till  the  general  suppression. 

BUKNLKY,  a  market  town  of  England,  Liuicashire, 
hund.  Blackburn,  par.  Whalley,  on  the  Burn,  180  m. 
N.W.  by  N.  London,  30m.  S.E.  by  S.  Lancaster,  and  21 
m.  N.  Maochcstor.  Pop.,  in  1801,  3,30,'>;  1821,  0,378; 
1831 , 7,551 .  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  river  Burn  or 
Brun,  on  which  it  Is  situated,  which  unites  with  the 
Calder  immediately  lielow  the  town,  it  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  narrow  valley,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
enlarged  within  the  last  20  years.  It  is  mostly  built  of 
freestone,  and  Is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water.  St.  Peter's  imrochial  cha|)cl,  built 
shortly  after  tho  Conquest,  has  l>een  replacetl  bv  a  more 
recent  structure,  built  at  difl'ereut  periods.  It  has  in  it 
the  burial-placu  of  the  Townclcy  family,  where,  among 
other  monuments,  ono  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Charles  Towneloy,  Ksq.,  whoso  line  collision  of 
marbles  is  now  in  the  Itritisli  Museum.  The  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
Kom.  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A  free  grammar- 
school  was  founded  in  l.''>78,  to  which  tlic  sons  of  trades- 
men and  others  In  the  lower  walks  of  life  arc  admitted 
on  paying  a  fee  of  2/.  2t.  a  year,  tha  foe  paid  by  the  sons 
of  the  higher  cl.isscs  being  3/.  3s.  Tncre  are  several 
other  schools,  and  numerous  charitable  endowments  and 
institutions.  There  are  6  county  magistrates  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood;  2  or  more  of  whom  usually  attend 
the  petty  sessions  which  arc  held  here  every  Monday. 
The  town  Is  a  station  for  receiving  votes  El  the  clectiun 
of  members  for  tho  N.  division  of  the  go.  The  woollen 
manufacture,  which  was  once  carried  on  extensively,  and 
which  still  exists  here,  has  been  nearly  superseded  by 
that  of  cotton,  which  is  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale  in 
the  town  and  neiehbourhood.  There  were  in  tho  town 
and  on  its  boundmg  streams.  In  1835,  17  cotton  mills, 
mostly  wrought  by  steam,  and  employing  2,040  work- 
people i  and  since  tliflu  the  trade  and  pop.  of  the  town  have 
greatly  increased:  the  latter  is  now  (1839)  estimated  at 
above  10,0i!0.  The  .irticles  produced  are  principally  com- 
mon printing  calicoes.  There  are  also  extensive  bleaching 
and  printing  works,  with  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine 
manufactories,  breweries,  t.-inneries,  rope-works,  &c. 
Tho  town  is  mainly  indebted  fov  it;,  rapid  growth  and 
progress  in  mauufactures  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  the  coal  found  In  its  Immediate  vicinity,  or  rntlier  di- 
rectly below  it ;  for  here,  as  at  Whitehaven  and  some 
other  places,  parts  of  the  town  have  sunk,  from  the 
roof  of  the  coal  mines  nut  bi'ing  propeiiy  supported.  It 
is  also  well  supplied  with  freestone,  slate,  &c.  It  has  an 
easy  communication  with  the  .'!urrounding  districts  by 
means  of  the  Livcrpoul  and  Leeds  can.U,  by  which  it  Is 
ne,irly  encircled.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday  for  corn, 
and  on  Saturday  for  general  purposes  :  fairs  on  March  G, 
Kaster  eve.  May  9  and  13,  July  10,  and  Oct.  11 ;  also 
fo,-  cattle  on  alternate  Mondays,  for  woollens  on  the 
second  Thursday  in  July,  and  for  horses  on  the  third 
Thuriiday  in  Oct.  A  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Kngland,  and  the  banklnij-house  of  Birkbecks,  Alcock 
and  Co.,  are  estiibllshed  here.  ( Baim-a's  Lancatkire,  SjC.) 
BUHNTl.SLAND,  a  royal  burgh  and  sea-port  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  5^  m.  N.  Newhaven.  Pop.  (1831)  1,842. 
It  Is  a  dull,  but  a  clean  and  well-built  town,  having  a 
main  street  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
liarbour,  and  some  subordinate  streets.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  a  parish  church,  a  Presbyterian  dissenting 
chapel,  and  a  goml  school-house.  Its  harbour ,  though 
the  best  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Fortii,  nearly  dries  at 
low  water  ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  serious  defect  might 
be  obviated  at  a  moderate  expense,  by  the  extension  of 
the  piers.  A  considerable  numl>er  of  boats  are  em- 
ployed in  the  herring  fishery ;  but  this  branch  of 
industry  has  greatly  declined.  It  used  to  be  exclu- 
sively cirried  on  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  during  tho  winter 
season.  That  department  is  now,  however,  wholly 
nliandonod  ;  and  the  boats  sent  out  by  the  Kurnt- 
isliuid  curers  aru  employed,  in  summer  only,  at  Fraser- 
burgh, or  Wick.  Their  annual  take  ihay  amount 
to  16,000  or  18,000  barrels  ;  but  only  746  barrets  were 
cured  at  Burntisland  in  1837.  One  or  two  ships  arc 
annually  sent  to  the  N.  Sea  whale-fishery ;  and,  ex- 
clusive of  thesn  and  the  herring-boats,  a  few  coasthig 
and  other  trading  vessels  belong  to  tho  port.  Burnt- 
Island  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in  summer 
by  sea  bathers.  It  has  long  formed  one  of  the  principal 
stations  for  the  landing  and  emlmrkation  of  passengers 
crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth,  tho  mimber  so  conveyed 
amounting  to  16,635  a  year,  at  an  average  of  the  tltrev 
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years  ending  with  1836.  It  is  at  present  (1839)  pro. 
posed  to  vest  this  ferry  In  a  joint  stock  company,  ^nd  to 
construct  low-water  piers.  In  tho  vicinity  of  the  town 
Is  a  largo  distillery.  Burntisland  unites  with  King, 
horn,  Dysart,  and  KIrkaldy,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  tha 
H.  of  Cf.,  and  had,  in  1838-39,  i)3  registered  electors. 
{New  Slatiit.  Account  qf  Scotland,  art.  Burntisland.  Ifc.) 

In  1601,  tho  General  Assembly  met  at  Burntisland, 
when  James  renewed  his  vows  as  a  covenanter.  U 
Is  a  curious  fact  that  the  existing  quays  were  built  by 
Cromwell. 

BIJUSA,  BRUSA,  or  PRUSA  (an.  PnuaadOlym. 
pum),  a  famous  city  of  I'urkey  in  Asia,  Natolla,  cap. 
Sanjiack,  62  m.  S.  Constantinople,  lat.  40O  9*  30"  N., 
long.  2'.t°4'  45"  E.  Fop.  estimated  at  40,000  by  Kinneir, 
and  at  100,000  hy  Fontanler;  but  probably  about  60,(KI0. 
It  is  beautifully  situtitcd,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fertile, 
well-watered,  and  well-wooded  plain,  on  the  lower  accll. 
vities  of  Mount  Olymp'js.  Including  the  suburbs,  which 
are  muro  extensive  than  tho  city  properly  so  called,  it 
extends  2  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and  i  m.  trom  N.  to  S. 
( Tm-ner.)  It  is  not  welt  built ;  the  houses  lieing  princi- 
pally of  wood,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople : 
it  is  very  subject  to  fires ;  and  the  streets  are,  fur  the 
most  part,  narrow.  Toumefoit  8<-iys,  that  the  latter  ars 
bien pave  ctpropre,  surtout  dans  le  quarlier  du  bazaar/ 
whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  visited  tho 
town  in  1815,  "  all  the  streets  are  tuidly  paved,  and  most 
of  them  narrow  and  dirty,"  No  doubt,  however,  this  Is 
one  of  the  cleanest  of  the  cities  of  Turkey ;  for  a  great 
number  of  streams  that  have  their  source  In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  mountain  flow  down  several  of  the  streets, 
and  supply  almost  every  house  with  a  fountain.  The 
castle,  on  a  perpendicular  ruck  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  most  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  acropolis  of 
the  ancient  Prusa.  Within  its  walls  is  a  mosque,  for- 
merly a  (>reek  church,  in  wliich  are  the  tombs  of  Sult:ui 
Orchan,  his  wife,  and  children.  The  chief  ornaments  of 
tho  city  arc  its  mosques,  which  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. The  most  magnificent  are  those  of  the  sultans 
.\chmet  and  Osman,  and  the  Oolah,  or  great  mosque,  in 
the  centre  of  the  cltv.  The  warm  liaths  of  lirusa  are 
famous  all  over  the  1-^ast :  tho  principal  is  that  of  Ka- 
l>lutc)ia  llami.ian,  about  1}  m.  N.VV.  from  the  city.  The 
lieat  >f  the  water,  which  is  sliithtly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  does  not  exceeil  100°  Fah.  The  water  Is  re- 
ceived into  a  fine  buildinp,  where  there  is  every  accom- 
modation for  bathers  ol  both  sexes.  The  bcsestein,  a 
Inr^c  buildhig  with  shops  antl  warehouses,  and  tho  liazars, 
winch  arc  extensive,  are  well  suiinlied  with  merchandise, 
particiilarly  with  raw  silk  and  silk  stufTs.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  silk  .ire  produced  in  the  adjacent  plains  ;  and  very 
excellent  silk  and  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  are  manufactured 
in  the  city,  and  furnish,  with  raw  silk,  carpets,  and  vel- 
vets, the  principal  articles  of  export.  The  khans  and 
colleges,  or  medrcsscs,  of  Brusa  arc  numerous ;  and  may 
vie  with  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions. On  the  whole,  considering  the  fertility  of  tho 
surrounding  country,  the  beauty  of  tlie  situation,  and  its 
comparative  cleanness,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
Tiirliish  cities.  "  Here,  indeed,  it  is,  and  at  Damascus 
(if  any  whtre),  that  the  destroying  frenzy  of  the  race  of 
Othman  seems  to  have  been  .-.rrested  in  its  career ;  and 
its  men.ires  successfully  defied  by  the  pioOuctive  poweii 
of  indulgent  nature."  {Browne.) 

Prusa  w-is  founded  h^  Prusias,  the  protector  of  Hanni- 
bal, and  was  long  the  cap.  of  Bithynia.  We  hear  Mttlc  of 
it  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  was  always  famous  for  its  baths,  and  admired  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation.  It  was  one  of  the  most  consliler- 
able  cities  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  taken  by  Orclmn, 
son  of  Othman  the  founder  of  the  Othraon  dynasty,  in 
13''i6,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  power  and  tho 
ordinary  residence  of  the  sultans  till  Amurath  removed 
tho  seat  of  government  to  Adrtanople.  (Tnumcfurt, 
letter  21.;  Kituuir's  Asia  Minor,  Ijc,  p.  245.;  Wat- 
pole's  Trav.  in  various  Countries,  it.  109,  &c. ;  Turner'* 
Levant,  Hi.  163,  &c.) 

BUUSLKM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Stafford,  N.  division  of  Pirehill  hund.,  2{  m.  N.W.  New- 
castle.under-Line,  19  N.  Stafford.  Pop.  (1831)  town 
11,250,  par.  12,714.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence, 
near  the  Trent  .tnd  Mersey  canal,  and  Is  the  principal 
town  In  that  important  district  caUcd  the  Pritteries, 
tnc  principal  seat  of  the  earthenware  manufacture. 
It  contains  many  well  arranged  manufactories,  neat 
and  convenient  dwelling-houses  for  tlie  workmen  and 
overlookers  or  supcrintend.ints  of  works,  and  some 
handsome  houses  for  tlie  proprietors.  Its  principal 
buildings  are,  a  neat  market-house  or  town-hall,  an  edl- 
flee  of  modern  erection  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
one  part  of  which  is  used  as  apollcc-oflice,  and  another  as 
a  news-room,which  is  well  supplied  with  metropolitan  and 

Crovincial  papers ;  the  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
uilt  of  brick,  with  a  stone  tower  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity than  tho  body ;  and  a  new  district  church,  a  handsome 
edifice,  erected  in  1828,  under  the  authority  ot'the  eom- 
li  4 
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niHionert  for  building  churches.  Burtlcm  waa  orlgl- 
nidly  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Stolie,  but  was  formed 
Into  a  separate  parish  bv  act  of  parliament,  in  1807.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas,  and  nai>  a  police  force  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  local  act.  The  living  is  a  curacy  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stafford.  There  are  places  of  worship 
for  Baptists,  Independents,  Vrimitivc,  Wesleyan,  and 
New  Connection  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  all 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  churches,  have  Sunday-schools 
attached  to  them.  There  is  also  a  national  school,  and  a 
free  grammar-school  for  a  limited  number  of  boys.  In 
I83S  there  were  here  In  all  37  day  and  1 1  Sunday-schools. 
At  a  very  early  period  liurslpm  was  distinguished  for  its 
clay,  ancf  for  its  manufacture  of  earthenware  and  pottery, 
for  which,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  the  principal  place 
in  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  inliiibitants 
are  engaged  in  the  potteries,  and  in  the  earthenware 
F<anufacture,  which  has  burn  brought  to  a  state  of  beauty 
and  excellence  nearly  approaching  that  of  China.  In 
Domesday  Book  this  town  is  written  Bareardeslim.  The 
market  days  are  Monday  and  Saturday.  Fairs  for  cattle 
and  horses  are  held  in  Feb.,  April,  June,  October,  and 
December.  ) 

BUHTON-ON-TRENT,  a  market  town  and  par.  of 
Eniiland,  partly  in  the  N.  division  of  Ofllow  hund.,  co. 
Stafford,  and  partly  in  the  hund.  of  Repton  and  Creslcy, 
CO.  Derby.  Pop.  ( 1831 )  6,9tt»,  of  whicli  were  resident  in 
the  town  4,400.  Tlie  town,  situated  In  a  fertile  vale  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Trent,  12  m.  N.K.  LichHeld,  22  m. 
E.  Stafford,  Vi!)  m.  N.N.W.  London,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street  running  from  the  place  where  the 
abbey  stood  to  the  bridge,  and  of  another  Intersecting  it 
at  riglit  angles.  Of  late  it  has  been  consideralily  im- 
proved, and  is  now  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The 
town-hall,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of 
Angiesea  (the  lord  of  the  manor),  who  owns  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  handsome 
building,  and  contams,  in  addition  to  the  usual  oinces 
for  traiisnp'ing  public  business,  an  elcgnnt  suite  of  as- 
sembly-rooms. The  old  church,  dt'diiatcd  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Modwen,  formerly  connected  by  a  cloister  with 
the  abbey  fuiuidc>(l  in  1004,  >vas  rebuilt  in  1722.  The 
new  church,  erected  in  ina  in  the  Ootlitc  style,  is  a 
handsome  odi lice.  But  the  most  celebrated  structure  of 
the  town  is  the  ancient  bridge  over  the  river,  erectt-d 
prior  to  the  Conauest,  an'd  substair'  illy  repaired  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  It  has  37  arc'  «,  and  is  l,54.'<  It.  in 
length,  lieing  considerc<l  the  'onxi  -t  bridge  in  Kngland. 
The  government  of  tlie  town  in  vested  in  a  high  and 
low  steward,  and  a  bailiff,  appointed  by  tlie  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  iKtillff  is  also  justice  ol'  peace  and  co- 
roner. A  court  leet  aiul  a  court  baron  are  held  annually, 
as  also  two  probate  courts  tor  proving  wills.  There  Is 
likewise  a  court  called  the  "  (tenter's  Court,"  held  erery 
third  Friday  before  the  steward  or  his  deputy,  for  tlM>  re- 
covery of  debts  not  exceeding  40s.,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extends  over  the  whole  parish.  The  power  to  try 
and  to  execute  rriinliials,  and  to  hold  courts  of  nleus  to 
•ny  amount,  was  formerly  eujoyi-d  by  the  town,  but  has 
long  since  cease<l.  The  inliabltancs,  liy  virtue  of  the 
letters  patent  granted  in  the  llth  of  Henry  Vlll.,  are 
exempted  from  serving  the  oHlc(>  of  slieriff,  and  IV<mi 
being  summoned  as  Jurors  at  the  assises  and  sessions  for 
the  CO.  There  are  various  pluces  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Metiiodists,  ami  General  and  I'arti- 
cul:ir  Baptists.  T'lere  are  also  Sunday-schools  iittaclied 
to  the  diffi-rent  c'lurchos  and  chapels ;  a  national  school, 
and  a  free  graminar-srhool,  founded  anil  eiiilowetl  in  I .V2<l 
by  the  then  alilHit,  William  Beane.  In  iK8.^  there  were  In 
•II  1!)  day  and  ti  .Stiiiday  schools.  There  Is  also  a  literary 
Instltuthm,  entitled  "  The  Burton  I'erniiinent  Suli- 
icriptlon  Library  ;  "  an  aimshon^e  for  1 1  poor  w<uncii ;  a 
dispensary;  anil  a  savings  b.uik.  Couslderaliie  otates 
for  charitable  and  other  piir|H)si'S  are  vestinl  in  trustees. 
In  the  lime  of  Leiand,  iliirton  wiu  lainous  liir  Its  alabas- 
trr-works,  but  how  l(mg  they  were  contiiuied  Is  not 
known.  The  princl|ial  miuiulactun'  c;irrled  on  at  prescMit 
Is  that  of  Its  justly  lanious  ale.  Cnntrarv  to  general 
usage,  the  brewem  nrerer  In  Its  preparation  hard  water  to 
ion  )  and  though  the  Trent  runs  close  liy,  llie)  use  tlint 
water  luily  whicli  lliey  nhtiilii  Ironi  their  piiiiuis.  It  lias 
also  fabrics  nl  hats,  ciilton.  taiiiinics,  and  ligiit  wihiIIcii 
t'uffs  i  with  iron  furnaces  and  maimfactnries  of  tools ;  two 

and  unites  with  the  Trei!  almiit  I  ni  limer  down 
•nd  the  I'mnt  itself,  which  falU  Into  the  lliiiiilH'r,  Is  nn- 
vigahls  for  vessels  of  some  liiirilen  from  ILiinthro'  up  to 
the  town  ;  so  that,  by  means  ol'  the  facilities  thus  iin'oriteil 
•nil  otherwise,  the  town  can  easily  coinniiniicate  with 
•liiiost  ail  parts  of  I'.ngland.  'I'he  old  alilH'y,  a  once  niiig. 
niflcent  pile,  of  which  now  scarcely  a  vestige  remains, 
•nJoyiHl  many  tirlvili>ges :  the  nlilKits  (Mciisionallv  siit  in 
parlinmeiit.  iliirton  siilTt'reil  grently  d<irlii<  the  civil 
mmmntlnns  In  the  reign  of  fliarlesl.,  and  was  several 
times  taken  anil  retaken  by  the  coiileiiding  parlies.  The 
■•rfcet-uny  li  Thiirsilay.  '  There  are  4  annual  fairs,  uiu< 


gr  three  rone-walks,  tanneries,  a  cotton  factory,  Ac.     Tlie 
eiit  and  Mersey  raiml  (or  (ImndTrinik)  passes  Hiirton, 
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of  which  lasts  1 .5  days.  The  6  days  before  Oct.  39.  are  for 
horses ;  the  others  are  for  cittle,  horses,  and  pedlary  i 
a  cheese  fair  has  also  recently  been  opened. 

BURTSCilKlU,  or  BORCETTE,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  States,  prov.  Rhine,  reg.  Aix-la-Chapelie, 
of  which  city  it  is  almost  a  suburb.  Pop.  6,200.  It 
has  broad  streets,  good  houses  and  promenades.  There 
are  here  important  manufocturcs  of  cloth,  cassimeres, 
and  needles.  The  last,  which  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  great  success  (employing,  with  the 
needle  manufacture  in  Aix-la-Chanelle,  nearly  1,000 
work-people),  is  principally  carrried  on  by  Protestants 
driven  from  Aix-la-Chapcllc.  It  has  several  hot  springs ; 
they,  however,  differ  essentially  from  the  springs  of  the 
neighbouring  city,  and  resemble  those  of  Wiesbaden. 
(Sr./ireiber  ;  Murray's  Iland  Hook.) 

BURY,  a  par.,  pari,  bor.,  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Lancaster,  div.  Bolton,  hnnds.  Salfnrd  and  Blackburn. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irwell,  2  m. 
aliove  its  confluence  with  the  Roch  ;  8m.  N.  N.W.  M.in- 
chester.  Thp  townships  of  Bury  and  F.ltnn,  Ineliiiteil 
in  the  pari,  borough,  comprise  an  area  of  4,360  acres  i 
and  had,  hi  1821,  IS.I^o ;  and,  in  1831,  i'l.UO  inhab. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  by  widening  the  streets  and  ap> 
proaehes,  and  the  erection  of  handsome  modern  structures. 
The  church  is  a  large  handsome  structure,  rebuilt  in 
1773;  besides  tills,  there  are  5  episcopal  chapels  in  the 
parisii,  and  about  20  dissenting  places  of  worship  ;  I  of 
the  former,  and  7  of  the  latter,  b<!lngin  the  town.  There 
is  a  free-school,  fonmled  in  1720,  the  present  income  of 
which  is  442/. :  it  has  2  exhibitions,  either  to  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  or  Braiennuse  Coll.,  Oxford :  7ft  scho- 
lars  are  educated,  J  in  classics,  under  the  head  master ;  the 
rest  in  accounts,  jic.,  under  the  second  master;  and  10 
girls,  under  a  mistress.  Another  school,  founded  in  1748, 
for  80  boys  and  30  girls,  has  been  changed  to  a  national- 
school,  and  a  spacious  tchool-room  been  built  for  it. 
Here  is,  also,  a  di>pensary,  a  public  library,  a  meclianlcs* 
institute,  several  public  news-rooms,  and  a  horticultural 
society;  all  established  within  a  recent  period.  The 
weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday  ;  and  three  annual 
fairs  on  March  6,  May  3,  Sept.  18.  The  manufactures 
arc  annually  increasing  In  amount  and  value.  'I'he 
principal  branches  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  spinning, 
and  weaviig,  both  by  hand  and  power-looms ;  witn 
calico-printing,  bleaching,  and  macliine-making.  With- 
in a  recent  perliMi,  additional  reservoirs  have  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell,  and  the  ailvantages  of 
the  numerous  mountain-streams  that  feed  it  have  lieen 
greatly  extended.  In  18,16,  there  were  in  the  parish  82 
cotton-mills,  and  lA  woulk^n-mllls,  employing  altogether 
(il  steam-engines,  with  an  aggregate  power  of  1,20.^ 
horses,  and  it".l  wnter-wheels,  with  the  (lower  of  'J77 
liorsei.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  2,(Xi7  power-looms, 
employed  In  weaving  caHco  ;  ti,!I.V4  In  weaving  fustian  i 
aim  '280  In  weaving  woollen  goods.  There  were  in  all 
8,i'.l.'i  hands  then  employed  in  these  manulactnries,  inde- 
pendently of  those  employt-d  In  other  fiiclnries,  coal, 
mines,  tec.  ;  the  i.ist  emphiy  lietween  tilKt  ami  700  liaiids. 
There  Is  a  canal  and  railway  communication  between 
Riiry,  Bolton,  and  Manchester,  for  goods  ,nid  passengers, 
Theann.  val.  of  prop,  in  the  township  only  was  estimated, 
in  I8I,^,  at  iri,.'^4ri/.  i  ami  in  IK'.'O.  at  .'14  WiU. :  that  of  the 
entire  parish,  in  i8l.'i,  at  m.Wtl,,  and  in  i82<l,  \m,\mi. 
Three  coiirts-leet  for  tlie  inaiinr  are  held  annually,  ii 
April,  Wliitsiintlile,  and  Oct. :  their  jurlMliction  Is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  parish.  A  coiirt-liaroii  Is  held  every 
third  we«'k,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  40*.  ;  unci 
iietty  sessions  are  hrit'  every  Friday  In  the  town.  The 
llel'orm  Act  conterred  on  Hiiry  tlie  privilege  of  retiiriiiiig 
I  mem,  to  the  II.  of  ('.  Ilcnises  in  the  pari.  Iiornugh, 
ill  IH.12. 3,t!)7,  ol'  wliic  h  3.''i3  were  rated  at  10/.  and  upwards ; 
reidsteri-d  electors,  in  IH37..1H,  (178. 

I'he  pariah  of  IMiry  cxtiiids  over  22.000  acres ;  and 
hnd,  ill  Kll.  a  pop.  ol  4r.H'/.).  Ile<ides  that  of 
Bury,  it  comprises  i  town<lii|>s,  ami  3  chapelrli"c. 
Tile  greater  part  is  a  stiff  loam,  v.iryliig  In  I'er'ility; 
a  small  portion  only  Is  iimler  the  plougli  It  coiit.iiiis 
gcHiil  cpiarries  of  building  stone,  and  those  ol'  Horniiltr 
procliiie  excellent  Hags  and  slates,  There  are  '.I  coal- 
mines  wrmiglit,  so  that  the  t'lictories  and  tnliuh.  have  nii 
ahUfidant  supply  of  fuel  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
parisli.  Tiic  lir<t  distinct  iiotire  (hat  occurs  of  the  inn- 
niifactures  of  lliiry  is  in  I.elaiid's  Itliii'rary,  In  tlie  reiim 
of  Henry  VIII  ;'lliey  were  tlieii  exclusively  of  wocilliii, 
whh'h  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  In  I73x,  John 
Kay,  a  iiiitlte  of  Kiirv  (llniiigh  at  tlie  time  residing  ii 
Cofcheslerl  iiiveiiliHl  the  lly-shiittle ;  and  In  I7li0  IIoIktI, 
a  sou  of  the  former,  tlie  cIrop.lMix,  by  whicli  patterns  of 
varli'us  colours  are  woven,  nearly  with  the  same  facility 
as  p,ain  calico;  thi'  setting  ol  cards  by  iiiacliinery  also 

originated  in  t ame  I'amiiy,  nnd  in   Iliiry.      In  I7'.il, 

Henry  Whilehejid,  the  postmaster  of  llury,  silggestisl 
the  nicHle  of  piecing  the  ends  of  hrokeii  yarns,  in 
spinning,  wlthcuit  stopping  the  machinery,  as  hud  pre. 
vluusly  b*«'ii  necessary.      But  the  cirtilinilance  wliWi 
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BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

chiefly  contributed  to  brine  Bury  into  repute,  as  the  (eat 
of  any  peculiar  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  was 
the  establishment  of  large  print-works  by  a  Arm,  of 
which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel,  Dart.,  was  at  the  head : 
the  perfection  to  which  calico-printing  was  there 
brougnt,  not  only  enriched  the  parties,  but  added 
largely  to  the  wealth  and  importiince  pf  the  town.  This 
establishment,  with  its  numerous  workshops,  ware- 
houses, and  dwellings,  is  still  in  full  activity  ;  as  are  also 
the  large  manufactories  of  the  same  company  on  other 
streams,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  their  ownership.  The  Itfght  lion.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  present  distinguished  parliamentary 
leader,  was  born  at  Ch:iniber  Hall,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  (iy  ne'a  Hut.  Laticaahire  s  Pari. 
Papers  and  Reports.) 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  a  pari.  bor.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Suffolk,  hund.  Thlngoe,  GO  m.  N.E.  by  N. 
London.  Pop.,ln  I82l,9,!)99;  In  1831, 11,436:  houses  at 
latter  date,  2,292.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, on  the  W.  side  tho  Larke,  amidst  a  riclily  culti- 
vated, diluvial  district.  Streets  broad,  well  paved,  and 
lighted ;  houses  mostly  uniform,  and  well  built,  and  the 
whole  town  has  a  cheerful,  neat  appearance.  St.  Mary's 
church  (finished  in  1433)  is  a  fine  (lothic  structure,  with 
a  low  Norman  tower.  St.  James's  church,  finished  after 
the  Heformation,  is  a  handsome  building.  Its  belfry,  at 
some  little  distance,  was  originally  the  grand  entrance 
into  the  burlai-ground  of  the  old  monastery:  It  is  of  a 
quadrangular  shape,  80  feet  in  lielght,  remarkal.ie  for 
strength  and  simplicity,  and  forms  one  of  the  finest 
extant  relict  of  Saxon  architecture.  There  are  2  Inde- 
pendent chapels ;  and  the  Catholics,  Triends,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Unitarians,  have  each  jilaces  of  wor- 
ship. There  is  an  ancient  guildhall,  in  which  the 
bor.  courts  are  held ;  a  shire-hall  for  the  assize  courts  ; 
a  county  gaol  on  a  radiating  plan,  built  in  180.^ ;  and  a 
bridewell  (an  ancient  Norman  building).  The  free 
grammar-school  (founded  by  Edward  VI.)  has  6  exiilb. 
to  cither  of  the  universities,  a  scholarship  in  Corpus 
ChrlstI,  and  another  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  it 
educates  100  boyi,  and  holds  a  highly  respectable  station 
amongst  English  schools.  It  has  also  a  charity  school 
for  40  boys ;  2  others  where  50  girls  are  clothed  and  In- 
structed ;  and  2  Lancastrian  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
established  In  IHIl.  There  are  98  almshouses,  endowed 
by  various  benefactors,  and  under  the  management  of 
truiteei,  who  have  about  2,000<.  a  year  in  their  hands  for 
various  charitable  purposes.  Clapton's  Hospital  (whose 
annual  revenue  it  3O0<.)  supports  6  widowers  and  6  widows, 
decayed  housekeepers ;  the  General  Hospital  (cstahllshed 
In  I82S)  accommodates  40  patients.  There  are  also  n 
theatre,  built  in  1819,  with  concert,  assembly,  and  billiard- 
rooms  ;  a  good  subscription  library,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, and  botanical  gardens,  siipnorteil  by  subscription. 
Weekly  markets  are  held,  one  on  Wetlnesdays  for  corn,  tho 
other  on  Saturdays  for  general  provisions.  The  annual 
fairs  are  held  on  Kaster  Tucsdav,  a  pleasure  fair ;  Oct.  1 ., 
for  horses,  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese  ;  a  great  fair,  com- 
mencing Oct  !'<.,  and  lasting  about  3  weeks  ;  and  Dee.  I. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  the  Larke  becomes  navi- 
gable to  Linn  for  iMrges,  whence  coals  and  other  com- 
modities are  brought.  Spinning  yarn  was  formerly  a 
great  source  nf  employment  to  the  poor  of  the  town, 
ut  at  present  It  has  no  manufacluris. 
i'he  bor.  is  co-extensive  with  the  2  parishes  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Mary,  tho  area  helug  'liah  acres ;  It  Is 
divided  Into  2  wards,  and  g(>verned  hy  a  mayor,  3  alder- 
men, and  18  counsellors.  Petty  sessions  for  the  bor.  are 
hold  every  Thursday;  a  manor  court,  for  small  debts, 
every  thiril  week ;  a  court  of  pleas,  monthly ;  and 
courts  of  general  sessions,  thrieo  a  year,  In  Feb.,  June, 
and  Nov.  The  quarter  sessions,  and  assises  for  the  ro., 
are  also  held  in  the  town.  The  total  nunil)er  of  nW-nders 
committed  In  1837  was  4.V)i  of  these  78  were  tried  at  tho 
Rilltes,  2<.H)  at  the  co,  quarter  seiisiiins,  and  76  at  the 
IcKai  courts.  The  property  of  the  corp.  consists  of  lands 
■nd  houses  In  the  bor.,  tho  livings  and  tithes  of  both 
parishes,  and  tho  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs  ;  the  ann, 
average  revenue  Is  l.fNNU. ;  a  fee-farm  rent  Is  paid  the 
crown,  and  a  stipend  of  100/.  to  each  of  the  church 
ministers.  Ann.  value  of  real  prop.  In  18,14,  47,784/, 
The  poor-rates  for  tho  ;ear  ending  Lailydny,  18117, 
amannto<l  to  6,627/.  The'  iKir.  has  returned  2  mem.  to 
llio  If.  of  ('.  since  tho  12th  of  James  I.;  previously 
in  tho  lleform  Act,  the  right  nf  election  was  In  an 
alderman  and  36  iMirgesses ;  the  former  luul  a  casting 
vnte,  and  wa«  tt'turnlng  officer  ;  It  was,  In  fact,  a  niinil- 
nallim  bor.,  In  the  hands  of  2  peers  of  oiiposlte  political 
principles.  It  has  about  730  hoiues  of  the  aun.  value  of 
In/,  and  upwards  ;  and  ha<l,  In  I8;i7.:i8,  <*,:>  regUtered 
eliH'tors. 

A  monasterv  was  foiinde<l  here  In  6,1.1,  to  which,  in  903, 
the  biNlv  of  St.  Edmund,  tho  Saxon  king,  whs  trans- 
ferred: nenco  the  name.     Canute  expelled  the  secular 
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mnnkt.and  transferred  lhllheraron>enl  of  llenedlctlnes, 
Ironi  Norfolk;  his.  ami  other  subseipu'iit  rnduuiiuiil*, 


made  this  abbey  inferior  only  to  that  of  Glastonbury ;  it 
possessed  the  franchises  nf  many  separate  bunds.,  and  the 
right  of  coinage ;  its  abbot  sat  in  parliament,  and  had 
power  to  Inflict  capital  punishment,  and  determine  all  civil 
suits  within  the  liberty.  The  abbey  gateway  and  bridge, 
and  portions  of  the  walls,  still  remain  ;  Its  ann.  value,  in 
26  Hen.VIlI.,  was  (accordingtoDugdale)l,6.')9/.,  (Speed) 
2,336/.  I8i.  There  were  a  few  other  establishments,  of 
minor  Importance,  in  the  town,  previous  to  the  general 
suppression. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  bishops  Gardiner  and  Prettjrman, 
and  Dr.  Blomileld  (the  present  Bishop  of  London),  were 
born  in  the  town.  It  confers  the  title  of  viscount  on  the 
Keppel  family.  Ickworth,  the  magnificent  scat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  Is  within  about  A  m.  of  the  town. 

BUSACO,  a  convent  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  on  the 
ridge  called  the  Sierra  Busacn,  17  m.  N.  by  E.  Coimbra. 
Here,  on  the  27thSeptember,  1810,  a  French  army  of  65,000 
men  under  Marshal  Massena,  were  repulsed  with  gre.it 
loss  in  an  attack  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army,  about  40,000  strong,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But,  though  unable  to  force  this  position, 
Massena  succeeded  In  turning  it,  when  the  allies  re- 
treated upon  the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras. 

BUSHIRE  (more  properly  ABOUSIIEHR,  or  ABU 
SIIAHR,  Arab,  the  father  of  cilies),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Persia,  prov.  Fars,  and,  excepting  Bussorah,  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  on  the  N.E.  coast  at 
which  it  is  situated;  120  m.  W  .S.W.  Shiraz,  and  2.^')  m. 
S.  by  W.  Ispahan;  lat.  29°  N.,  long.  50"  48'  E.  Pop. 
uncertain,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  8,(I0U  to 
15,000.     It  Is  built  at  the  N.  extremity  nf  a  low  sandy 

fienlnsula,  about  II  m.  In  length,  by  4  m.  In  bre:ulth  at 
ts  widest  part,  on  Its  E.  side  enclosing  a  deep  buy  or 
harbour.  The  town  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
water,  except  towards  the  S.,  where  a  mud  wall  (use- 
less as  a  fortification),  about  f  m.  in  length,  has  been 
built  across  the  Isthmus  between  the  bay  and  the  sea. 
Viewed  from  the  sea,  it  has  rather  a  handsome  appear- 
ance. It  is,  however,  a  mean  wretched  place,  without 
bustle  or  movement  of  any  kind.  The  wiiole  number  of 
dwellings  trc  said  not  to  exceed  1,500,  of  which  a  third, 
at  least,  are  reed  enclosures,  scarcely  deserving  even 
the  name  of  huts,  as  most  of  them  are  unroofed.  Tho 
houses  arc  built  chiefly  of  a  friable  stone,  composed  nf 
sand  and  shells  imbedded  in  clay,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  constructed  of  burnt  bricks  urotight  from  Bussorah  ; 
but  excepting  the  E.  I.  Company's  factory,  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  and  a  few  good  dwellings  of  the  mer- 
chants, there  is  scarcely  one  comfort.ible,  and  certainly 
not  one  handsome,  edifice  In  the  place.  Some  of  the 
principal  houses  have  batidgeeri,  that  Is,  wind-catchers, 
or  spires  of  a  square  form,  open  at  each  side ;  and 
whicli,  acting  as  a  funnel,  and  admitting  the  air  from 
every  quarter,  ventilate  and  cool  the  houses.  The 
streets  are  so'  many  narrow  unpaved  alleys,  without 
order  or  regularity,  or  suHloient  height  of  wall  on 
either  side  to  shelter  the  passenger  from  the  sun.  The 
mosques  are  all  open  buildings,  and  Interior  to  those 
seen  In  the  smallest  villages  of  Arabia;  there  are  hut 
few  cofl^e-houses,  and  the  solitary  Imth  Is  small,  filthy, 
and  badly  attended.  Water  Is  excessively  had  ;  that  nt 
for  drinking  having  to  bo  brought  In  goat-rkiiis  a  dis- 
tance of  16  m.  In  dry  and  windy  weather,  the  dust  and 
flies  constituto  an  almost  Intolerable  nuisance.  On  tho 
S.W.  side  of  the  town,  facing  the  outer  road,  the  beach, 
which  Is  level  and  sandy,  it  bf>at  by  an  almost  constant 
surf,  though  not  so  violently  as  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  boats  in  m.Kleriite  weather.  The  N.K.  side,  facing 
the  Inner  harbour,  has  a  wharf  or  two  for  landing  goods, 
and  is  hi  tier  sheltered.  (>wing  to  the  niunerous  sand-hanks, 
the  inner  harbour  Is  not  always  eahlly  ncceosllile  even 
for  boats  ;  but  It  Is  always  prel'errt d  as  the  safest  and 
best  landing-place.  Ships  ol  more  than  :too  tons  burden 
lie  in  the  outer  roads  6  in.  from  th.'  town,  whero 
there  is  good  anchorage,  subject,  however,  to  all  the 
fury  of  violent  N.W.  and  S.\V.  winds,  which  are  very 
nrevident,  oHen  obliging  ships  to  part  their  cables  and 
bear  up  for  Knrak,  or  elsewhere.  Ships  of  .KM)  tout 
burden  or  less  may  anchor  in  the  inner  roads  to  the  N. 
of  the  town,  but  kIIII  6  m.  dUtant.  By  reason  of  a  bar, 
the  liuu'r  harbour  is  only  acceSKible,  at  high  water 
springs,  Id  ships  drawing  18  It.,  and  at  other  times  tn 
vessels  drawing  8  nr  '.»  n.  The  water  linmedialely  In 
the  H.  of  Bushire  is  deep;  and  It  ap|H'ars  Irom  the  older 
descriptions  of  Hie  i>lace,  that  the  ciinipnny's  crulseri 
were  formerly  aide  to  anchor  close  up  to  the  N.K.  sidn 
of  the  town  ;  but  the  channel  leading  up  to  this  will 
now  scarcely  admit  of  small  <lows,  except  they  l>e  light- 
ened. Some  Islands  in  'he  N.E.  part  of  the  bay  glvg 
sullldent  shelter  to  nallve  boats  and  other  small  rrall. 

Buihire  it  the  principal  entrep/tt  for  the  supply  nf 
Persia  with  Indian  uooils.  It  has  a  cimililerable  trotle 
with  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  especially  the  former  ;  and 
lhrini|(h  Ihem  receives  most  ni  Hie  gnuds  brought  to  It 
friim  I'nrope,  China,  and  the  I'..  Archipelago.  Few 
ships  Imich  at  llnshire  n  ithuul  al.^o  touching  at  Bussorah, 
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and  conyeriely.  The  Imports  from  Bengal  are  rice, 
itigar,  indigo,  pepper,  and  ;8pices,  with  a  small  assort- 
ment of  muslin  and  piece-goods.  From  Bombay  are 
brought  iron,  steel,  tin,  lead,  woollen  cloths,  cutlery, 
Ac,  with  sugar,  sugar-candy,  »■  iserved  ginger,  porce- 
lain, &c.,  the  produce  of  Ct.  ,  and  cassia,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  and  other  productions  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 
The  demand  for  English  cotton  prints  is  said  to  be 
Increasing  in  Persia,  while  that  for  the  fabrics  of 
Germany  and  Swi'-^rland  <s  diminishing.  Coffee  is 
■uppliea  from  Mcha  xnd  other  Arabian  ports,  but  to  no 
great  amount,  as  it  is  <ot  In  very  general  use  in  Persia. 
The  returns  to  1  idia  ire  mostly  in  horses  fur  cavalry 
service,  dates,  and  d  U- 1  fruits,  assafoctida,  carpets.  Cash- 
mere, and  Kerman  snawls,  Kerman  wool,  tobacco,  old 
copper,  turquoises,  attar  of  roses,  rosewater,  &c.,  but 
chleAy  In  money.  The  other  exports  of  Bushirc  are  raw 
•Ilk  and  silk  goods,  Shlrai  wine,  grain,  gall-nuts,  pearls, 
yellow-dye  Iwrrlcs,  and  various  drugs.  The  Russian 
provinces  on  the  Cutplan  derive  their  supplies  of  indigo 
from  Persia,  by  way  of  Uushire.  The  trade  of  the  port 
is  crippled  by  the  Imposts  laid  on  goods  passing  to  the 
capital,  and  the  unjust  and  injudicious  appropriation  of 
goods  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Formerly  it  was 
much  injured  by  the  pirates ;  but,  thanks  to  British 
Interference,  these  are  now  all  but  suppressed. 

The  merchants  of  Bushlre  are  about  equally  divided 
between  Persians  and  Armenians ;  the  latter  are  the 
more  active.  Intelligent,  and  wealthy.  There  are  no 
Jews  nf  any  nnte,  as  at  Bussorah  ;  nor  Banians,  as  at 
Muscat.  The  E.  I.  Company  has  a  resident  here.  The 
pop,  generally  Is  a  mixture  of'the  Persian  and  Arab  races. 
iNiebuAr  1  Kinneir'i  Memoir  ;  Buckingham's  Travels  i 
Did.  of  Ciimmfrce.) 

BDSSOKAH,  called  also  BALSORA,  BASRA,  and 
BUSSRA  (Arab,  a  margin),  a  city  of  'I'urkey  in  Asia, 
pash.  Bagdad,  the  most  c.  place  of  note  in  the  Turkish 
dom.,  and  the  principal  port  of  the  Persian  Uulnh,  on  the 
r'sht  or  &.W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  or,  as  it  Is  here 
called,  the  Shat-ul-Arab  (river  qf  the  Arab})),  7nm.  from 
its  mouth,  and  4.'>  m.  In>1i)w  Its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  27U 
m.  a.E.  ILigdad,  and  ■i'H)  m.  W.N.W.  Itushlre:  lat. 
3()0  29'  WK'  N.,  long.  47° ,14'  15"  R.  Pop.  pmliably  (lO.fXKI.* 
The  form  of  this  city  Is  an  Irregular  oblong,  lying  K.N  E. 
to  \V.S.W.,orat  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  river, 
from  which  it  is  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  Length 
Bl>i)ut  i  m.,  breadth  opposite  the  river  about  I  in.;  cir- 
cuit estimated  at  from  7  to  9  m.  The  spiu-c  actually  oc- 
cujiied  by  biiiUllngs  ilocs  not,  however,  comprls<^  above 
a  lourth  part  of  this  arcA,  the  rest  bring  lalil  out  in  oorn- 
Hclds,  rice-grounils,  <late-grovi"«,  and  gardens,  Intersi'ited 
by  a  number  of  little  canals,  linssorali  Is  surriiuiuletl  by 
walls,  Imilt  nrsun-<lrled  britks.  with  a  paiaiiot  at  the  tup, 
having  loopnoles  fur  musketry,  and  tHcasinnal  ports  for 
cannon,  but  of  these  very  few  are  monnti^d ;  it  has  live 
gates,  and  Is  dividnl  Into  70  mnhallr,  or  ipiarters.  Tw) 
canals,  cut  from  the  river,  surround  the  city  on  eltlu-r 
side,  witliln  a  few  yards  of  the  walls,  and  uniting  iH-vond 
the  W,  wall,  form  a  complete  ditch  to  the  fortillcations, 
A  third  canal  leaves  the  river  nearly  midway  Ix'tween 
tlie  other  two,  and  Is  carrlnl  through  the  wh<de  length 
of  the  city,  serving  at  once  to  supply  the  Inhah.  with 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  In  irrigate  the  Helds  ,ind 
garil  IIS  within  the  walls,  ami  to  admit  oi  the  transport- 
ation of  giKHls.  These  canals  are  lllled  by  the  (IoikI,  «  hich 
usually  rises  U  ft.,  anil  left  nearly  dry  at  ehli-tiile.  They 
are  mere  channels  dug  nut  of  the  siiii,  without  lieiiig 
lineil  liy  inasonrv  ;  and  the  lew  lirli  k-liuilt  bridgi's  thrown 
over  them  in  dlifereut  parts  of  tin-  city  are  of  tiie  meanest 
kind.  llu»S'iral<  Is  wretcluilly  hiiilt ;  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  nnpaveil  ;  and.  niitnitliktandliig  the  I'luiluics 
alTorih-d  by  tlie  elili  ami  How  ol  llie  tide  in  |iie  caiiiils  :or 
the  removal  ot  impurities.  It  is  most  disgustingly  flilliy. 
No  stone  ol  any  kind,  and  scarcely  any  wood,  cMeptiilg 
that  of  the  lUtc-tri  >'.  whiih  is  »i'ry  unlit  lor  lariMMitry,  are 
found  within  many  miles  of  the  city,  wlilrli  is  iiiostly 
roiistriK'liil  of  sun  dried  bricks.  The  English  factory, 
the  jfcini  of  the  Miii<  tilinn  ( resiih'iici'  of  I  lie  governor ),  one 
or  two  of  the  |iiMii'i|>,il  niosi|ues,  and  perhaps  lialfadnsen 
mansions  of  Hie  richest  Inliali.,  are  the  only  buililiiigs  of 
kiln  dried  lirirkt,  ami  in  I'ai  t.  the  only  decent  edillces  in 
IIh-  (ilace.  There  are  about  4(1  inoM|iies,  InniiiiM'ralile 
khntn  and  cotfiH*- honors,  juid  a  wretched  bath  :  the 
lia/ars,  tliniigh  slix  ked  Willi  tlie  rii  hi".t  inercliaiidiie, 
are  not  archill,  as  in  llagdail  and  other  Persl.ni  cities ) 
but  are  iniser.dile  structiiies,  lot >  red  only  by  mats  laid 
on  r. liters  of  date-trees.  Bussorah  li  a  place  nf  con- 
•Iderahle  trade,  iM'iiig  the  grand  emporium  of  the  Turkish 
tmpire  for  Indian  and  other  eastern  produce.  Its  situ- 
ation is.  In  this  resperl,  so  iavouralile.  that  not  withstanding 
the  olistaclei  arising  from  liad  government  aiid  uiisare 
access,  linth  liy  laud  anil  se,i,  it  continues  to  commaiid  a 
consideralile  trulHc  ;  aliiiosi  every  inhah.  Iieiiig  In  smne 
way  or  other  concprned  In  trade.    At  the  mouth  of  the 

,  •  NlrliulirmllMiattil  llir  |>ip.  at  ftiiiii  in,i««)  i„,  ai  must,  '-ii.'iOO 
'ri>v<W<,   II    17'l     Kr.    nt  ind    Klniinr   anti    Kret»'l    SI     r,<l,Oiai 

Viukinfliain,  a  vrri  mf«rlur  s-Mliuni?,  (militiatv*  ii  ai  ntt.tflr  llNi,utNi, 


Shat-ul-Arah  there  la  a  bar  which  has  commonly  onljr 
about  12ft.  water;  but  the  channel  within  is  deep,  and 
ships  nf  500  tons  burden,  provided  they  cross  the  bar  at 
sprmg  tides,  may,  without  difficulty,  ascend  the  river  ai 
far  as  the  city.  At  an  average,  ."i  or  6  British  ships  arrive 
in  the  course  of  the  year  from  India ;  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  par- 
ticularly In  those  belonging  to  Muscat.  The  imports  are 
muslins  and  plece.goodSupepper,  and  other  spices,  drugs, 
rice,  sugar,  indigo,  silk,  cotton  yarn,  Surat  manufactures, 
shawls.  China-ware,  and  paper,  dye-woods,  coflce,  lac, 
beads,  su^ar-camly,  and  other  articles,  the  produce  of 
India ;  with  leiul,  inm,  steel,  tin,  quicksilver,  cochineal, 
&c.,  exported  to  that  country  from  Europo.  The  returns 
to  India  are  mostly  made  in  the  precious  metals,  Arabian ' 
horses,  iiearls,  dates  (a  staple  product  of  Bussorah),  cop- 
per, gall-nuts,  raw  silk,  gold  fringe,  coral,  gums,  rose- 
water,  assafcctlda,  almonds,  dried  fruits,  &c.  Of  these, 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  horses  constitute  the  principal 
articles.  The  average  cost  of  the  horses  sent  to  Bengal 
Is,  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  including  all  expenses, 
about  2,000  rupees,  or  '20W, ;  that  of  those  sent  to  Bombay  Is 
about  HOO  rupees,  or  Mil/. ,  each.  From  Persia,  Bussorah  im- 
ports shawls,  assafcetida,  and  fruits,  and  a  few  horses  fVom 
Bushlre ;  coflTee,  dates,  and  gums,  from  Arabia ;  pearls 
from  Bahrein  ;  coral  from  the  Mediterranean,  by  way  of 
Aleppo,  &c.  Amongst  the  returns  to  Persia,  through 
Bushlre,  are  a  good  many  English  cotton  )irints,  received 
at  Bussorah  from  the  Bl.ick  Sea,  Smyrna,  and  (Nnistanti- 
nople.  A  taste  for  British  cottons  and  woollens  is  now 
forming  In  all  the  vast  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  which  It  is  of  importance  to  this  country  to 
promote  and  encourage.  (For  tlie  import  and  export 
duties  on  commodities,  sfc  Ti'hkby.) 

The  trade  with  Aleppo  and  Bagdad  is  conducted  by 
me<ins  of  caravans.  1  he  naval  force  of  Bussorah  was 
once  sufficiently  powerful  to  command  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  (iulph,  and  to  suppress  the  marauding  expe- 
ditions of  the  pirates  who  have  infested  it.  It  has  now, 
however,  dwindled  to  almost  nothing. 

The  iHiats  used  upon  the  canals  are  nf  many  diOerent 
kinds,  two  of  which  may  be  worth  notice.  The  tirst  is  a 
light  canoe,  hing.  narrow,  and  dr.twing  only  a  few  inches 
water,  and  impiiljed  forwards  by  two  boatmen,  who  st.ind 
in  the  head  and  stern,  and  often  use  short  paddles  alter- 
nately from  side  to  slue,  presenting  the  appearance  which 
Arrian,  In  Ills  account  of  the  voyage  of  Nearclius,  de- 
scribes as  lielonging  to  the  lioats  at  Kophos,  the  men  in 
widch  seemed  not  so  much  to  row  as  to  dig  the  water 
with  their  oars,  and  to  toss  It  up  as  a  lalxmrer  tlirows  up 
the  e.irlli  with  his  upaile.  Tho  second  is  a  circular  kind 
of  boat  of  liasket-work  covered  wltli  bitumen,  of  shallow 
draught,  capable  of  containing  six  or  eight  persons,  and 
which  are  paddled  or  spun  along,  making  a  circular 
motion.  Tlie  ebb  tides  iH'CUpylng  always  twice  as  long  a 
time  as  the  flood,  and  the  chief  canal  iH'iiig  much  tiMi 
small  for  the  convenient  passage  of  tl.e  vessels  employed 
on  It,  gre.'it  activity  and  corrcsjioiidlug  conliision  l.iVes 
place  nir  a  short  period  only,  alter  which  most  of 
the  cralt  are  groimiled  till  next  tide,  (ireat  Inconve- 
nience sometimes  occurs  from  laden  vessels  losing  the 
aiirings  and  lying  till  lite  next  spring  tlile  In  the  centre  of 
the  channel,  and  hlm'king  up  all  iiassaxi  for  smaller  ves- 
sels, an  locii.ivenli'iice  whiih  a  little  outlay  in  widening 
the  cinal  ucmld  elli><  tiially  obviate.  Hut  what  improve- 
meiit  need  lie  looked  fur  from  a  Tiirklsli  giivernineiit'i' 
About  half  the  iiilialiitants  are  Arabs,  one-lourth  Per- 
sians, and  the  renialiidir  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Arine- 
niiins,  .lews,  I'atliiillc  Clirlstlaiis,  and  Koords,  Tlia 
Turks  are  lew,  pcrliaps  not  alioi*  ,'>llll;  they,  as  well  ni 
the  ,'\r  Ills,  are  of  Ilie  Sunllc  sect,  excepting  a  siniill  lioily 
ol  Anili  Christians,  wlio  call  tliemselies  Sulibees,  or  dis- 
ciples of  ,lohn  the  Baptist.  Tlie  Persians,  who  lu-e  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sihiilis,  engross  most  of  tho  Intermediate 
stations  III  coMimrrce,  as  tliose  of  cli'rks,  shopkeepers, 
nieclianlrs.  ,Vc.,  while  among  the  Arabs,  a  man  Is  either 
in  easy  circuinstaocrs  or  a  mere  labourer.  The  .Aroie- 
niaiis  do  not  exceiil  .'ill  families ;  Ihi'v  are  cliledy  irirr- 
chants  and  brokers :  they  have  a  small  church,  with  two 
or  tiirni  prl">>a.  Tho  Jews  amount  to  alxint  I  (Hi  fami- 
lies (  they  are  similar  to  their  tribe  elsewhere.  Th« 
Catholic  Christians  are  alKiut  20  families:  some  are  iia- 
tUetof  Bnssornli.  others  are  recent  settlers  from  ll.i'{- 
dad  and  .Vleppo.  The  SuIiIh'cs  are  a  singular  si'ct.  scat- 
tered  over  tlie  plain  ol  the  F.iiplirates,  verv  liinitrd  In 
numbers,  and  lonstaniiy  iiitermarryiiig.  They  iiractlse 
no  lasts,  but  liapiiam  is  Ircqiiently  perlormi  d  on  the  sanw 
individual  ;  their  places  of  wiiiship  are  ail  teinpiirary  ) 
they  are  very  particular  as  In  the  purlllcallon  of  tlnlr 
fiMxl ;  and  are  said  to  hold  a  breach  of  IrnsI  in  abhorreiiie, 
'I'hey  ar"  mostly  mechanics  and  haodii  raltsinen,  espr- 
I'ially  smiths  and  workers  iii  mct.ils^  The  Indians  la 
lliissorah  are  i  liirfly  llaiiiaos  ;  and 'he  sepoys  iit  tliii 
llrllisli  factory  guard  are  nioally  lllndnos.  .Some  lew 
havi*  their  wmni'ii  with  them;  altogetlier,  tiny  nmf 
amiiiiiit  to  2IMI.  The  |i>w  Koouls  are  mostly  eiigaiiiil 
under  the  Turks  lii  Inlerlor  iinicea  of  trust,  and  In  tlit 
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army.  Buiiorah  formerly  constituted  a  aeparatc  pashallc ; 
but  its  governor  has  for  a  long  period  been  sent  from 
Bagdad,  to  the  pacha  of  which  he  is  subordinate. 

The  country  around  Bussorah  has  no  bcautiei  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  flat. 
Com,  dates,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruit,  vege- 
tables, and  pot-herbs,  are  cultivated,  and  there  are 
whole  fields  of  roses  grown  for  the  distillation  of  the 
attar,  and  rose-water.  Wherever  portions  of  tills  plain 
are  enclosed  near 'the  city  walls,  and  irrigated  for  a  few 
years  from  the  canals,  tine  garden  plots  are  soon  pro- 
duced ;  and  under  a  good  government  the  whole  of  It 
would  no  doubt  become  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility. 
At  present,  however,  few  villages  or  people  are  to  be 
seen  without  the  walls  of  the  citv ;  a  monotonous  and 
sloomy  silence  prevails;  and  on  tne  W.  and  S.  nothing 
fs  seen  but  a  dreary  desert  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  with  no  object  to  break  the  line  of  the 
horizon  but  the  to|is  of  the  houses  of  Zobeir  just  seen 
above  it,  and  the  range  of  Geb-el  Kcnain.  For  six 
months  of  the  vear  Bussorah  is  quite  surrounded  by 
water,  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  sea.  Summer  Is 
extremely  hot,  and  in  autumn  the  city  Is  unhealthy. 
Winter  and  spring  are  delightfully  cool,  refreshing,  and 
salubrious ;  and  Bussorah  is  at  these  seasons  resorted 
to  by  Invalids  from  India. 

In  the  English  factory,  established  in  IMO,  there  is  an 
English  resident ;  but  with  this  exception,  there  arc 
no  Europeans  in  the  place.  The  French  factory  has 
merely  a  'nominal  existence ;  the  otiicer  under  whom 
it  is  placed  resides  at  Bagdad. 

Bussorah  originated  from  a  town  now  called  Zubeir, 
!l  m.  to  the  S.W.,  founded  by  the  caliph  Omar  in 
fait  or  636,  on  a  canal  supposed  to  be  tlie  ancient  I'al- 
lacopas.  In  a  few  years  it  l>ecame  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Arabia ;  tint  the  canal 
being  neglected,  and  becoming  useless,  the  ancient  site 
of  tiie  city  was  abandoned.  The  present  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  In  KitiH,  by  the  Persians  in  1777,  and  by 
the  Monteflk  Arabs  in  I7H7.  A  few  months  after  the 
latter  conquest  It  was  retaken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  It 
has  ever  since  belongeil.  (A'lnniic'j  Pfrsian  Empire, 
pr.  2tW  —  292.  -,  Kiehuhr,  Vot/nge  rn  Arabic,  11.  172— 1!)0. ; 
jieppi-l'i  Journeu  from  India  to  En^limd,  1.  G'J — 72.; 
Biickinnham,  ii.  12H.  2(17.) 

BU'lli,  a  CO.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  Islands  of 
Bute,  Arran,  the  Cumbraes,  and  liu'limarnork,  all  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Its  total  area  is  estimated  at  about 
|ii5,(KXI  acres,  of  which  about  lid.tKKI  are  cultivated,  4(l,i:il0 
Improvable,  and  66,IHM)  unimprovable.  It  contained,  in 
IH3I,  5  parishes,  2,i:i4  inhab.  bouses,  2,n!M  families,  and 
U.i.'il  Inhab.,  being  6  411.5  males,  and  7,<i.'i*i  females. 
Valued  rent,  1.5,042/.  .Scotch  ;  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty In  IHi.'i,  22,.'>4I/.  The  co.  returns  1  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C. ;  registered  electors,  IH3S-3!),  374. 

Bute,  the  Island  «  hence  the  above  co.  takes  its  name, 
In  the  Frith  of  Clyde  :  it  is  separated  from  tlie  district  of 
Cowall  in  Argyleshire  by  a  narrow  winding  channel, 
called  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  U  about  fi  ni  W.  from  the  near, 
est  point  of  tlie  Ayrshire  const,  and  l.s  aixiut  l<J  m.  in 
length  (N.N.K.  and  S.S.W.),  by  about  4  In  breadth, 
roil..  In  IH3I,  (i,s;)0,  of  which  4,HI7  belonged  to  the  bor. 
of  llntbesay.  Its  N.  extremity,  towards  Argyle,  Is  bleak 
and  rugged,  but  Its  central  and  K.  parts  coni^ist  for  the 
most  part  of  undulating  grounds,  with  inoderately  good 
•nil,  lit  either  for  tillage  or  p.istiirage.  The  cliinalc 
Is  remarkable  for  mildness  and  sahdirlty,  but  !.<  partirii- 
liirly  humid,  which  rendirs  it  not  ko  siiilabie  for  agrirul- 
liireas  for  tlie  raising  of  cattle.  Agrlculnirr  ba.i.  however, 
been  materially  Improved  of  late  years ;  uiid  a  good  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  wiiy  of  consolliiatiiig  farms,  build- 
ing iniprovetl  hiiunes,  opening  new  mads,  ttr.  The  town 
nf  Ilotliesay,  on  the  F.  cnaiil,  famiius  lor  Us  old  castle, 
once  the  resideiioe  of  the  Scottish  nionarchs,  Is  now 
iH-cnme,  In  the  summer  seasons,  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
rllltens  of  (JInsgow.  T|ie  principal  part  of  the  Island 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  ol  Bute,  whose  seat,  IM<>iiiit''tiiart, 
nn  the  K.  side  of  the  island,  a  little  to  the  S.  id  liotlKMiy. 
Is  its  chief  ornaineuf.  Most  part  of  the  iiiliali.  s|ieak 
tiaelii' ;  Init  the  ime  of  Fngllsh  in  dally  liecoiiiiiig  inure 
prevalent.  Kean,  Ihi-  inilneiit  tragedian,  had  a  .seal,  In  a 
sitIiiiIimI  sltiiathiii   In  the  interiiir  of  (he  Island. 

lirXTON,  a  town,  and  lanliliinabli'  watciliig-nlace 
nf  Fngland,  lo,  Derby,  bund.  High  I'euk,  par.  llnke- 
well.  14(1  m.  N,W.  by  N.  London.  I'l.p.,  In  IK'^I,  l,(Ufi; 
In  IH3I,  1,211  :  houses  at  the  latter  dale,  221.  It  stands 
111  a  valley  siirroniided  liy  hills  of  considerable  elevation, 
evi  ept  at  one  narrow  o|ieiiing,  through  whhii  the  Wye 
ttiiHs.  The  old  town  stands  nn  much  higher  ground 
than  the  mixlern  one,  luid  consists  of  one  wide  street.  In 
which  are  a  few  respei-table  inns  and  hidgliig-houses, 
hut  the  greater  number  are  low  ancient  buildings;  it  has 
a  ninrket-place,  with  an  old  cross  In  the  centre.  The 
new  piirt.  commencing  with  (be  Crescent,  extends  along 
the  Bakewell  road.  I'hls  Is  an  elegant  range,  In  the 
OreclAD  style,  comprising  (wu  hoteli,  a  library,  newl 
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and  asgembly-Tooms,  hatha,  and  some  private  housea ;  th* 
whole  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  In  17HI ,  at 
a  cost  of  120,000/.  The  adjoining  square  has  an  arcade, 
continuing  that  of  the  Crescent,  ana  forming,  with  it,  a 
covered  promenade  of  considerable  extent.  Connected 
with  the  range  of  stabling  at  the  back,  is  a  spacious  co- 
vered ride ;  altogether,  there  is  accommodation  for  about 
1,500  visiters ;  and  during  its  season  (from  June  to  Oct.) 
from  12,000  to  1.5,000  usually  resort  to  the  town.  Tho 
church  is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  also  built  by  the 
late  duke  of  Devonshire.  There  are  4  dissenting  chapels  ; 
an  endowi'd  school,  on  Bell's  plan ;  and  a  "  H.ith  Charity," 
supported  liy  subscription,  for  poor  invalids  coming  from 
any  part,  with  a  proper  testimonial  from  the  minister  of 
their  parish  :  they  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  a  bath,  and 
maintenance  for  a  month.  From  1,100  to  1,200  are  thus 
annually  relieved.  At  the  W.  ead  af  the  Crescent  standi 
the  old  hall,  built  bv  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  In  the 
reign  of  Eliiabeth,  in  whose  custody  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  placed  ;  who,  being  occasionally  permitted  t* 
visit  Buxton,  occupied  apartments  In  It.  It  is  now  an 
Inn.  The  public  and  private  baths  are  numerous,  and 
fitted  up  with  every  attention  to  comfort.  St.  Anne's 
Well,  where  the  waters  are  usually  drunk,  is  a  handsome 
Greek  building  :  it  supplies  both  hot  and  cold  water  from 
springs  that  rise  at  a  short  distance  from  eacli  otiier : 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  WP  Fabr. ;  that  of  the 
Buxton  hot  waters  is,  in  all  seasons,  invariably  82° 
Fahr.  Besides  these  (which  are  properly  the  Buxlon 
waters),  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  issuing  from  n 
chalk  stratum  behind  the  Crescent,  which  has  a  building 
over  It,  and  is  occasionally  drunk :  when  mixed  witn 
that  of  the  other  springs,  it  forms  a  purgative.  These 
mineral  waters  rise  on  the  western  edge  of  the  lime, 
atone  range  which  occupies  that  portion  of  Derbyshire 
called  the  Peak  Forest,  extending  from  Castleton  south- 
wards, and  consisting  of  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and 
amygdaloid  (road-stone),  the  former  abounding  in  poly- 
piferoua  and  other  fossils.  A  large  fault  traverses  the 
whole,  and  In  this  dyke  the  thermal  springs,  both  of 
Matlock  and  Buxton,  rise ;  the  latter  licing  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  out-cropping  of  the  lowest  limestone  bed. 
Buxton  waters  have  been  celebrated  for  their  medicinal 
virtuea  from  the  Koman  period.  According  to  Mr. 
Gardner,  the  following  Is  their  analyils :  — 
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rneumaiism.      ine  cnaiyneate  spring  nas 
bonate  of  iron  In  I  gallon  :  it  Is  very  soft  wai 
There  Is  a  weekly  market  oo  Saturday, 
fairs  on  Feb.  3.  April  I.  May  2.  and  S.-pt.  8. 


Thewatcr  Is  hard.  In  conaequenceof  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, but  perfretly  dear ;  nor  does  It  become  tiirbld  by  any 
length  of  exposure.  It  is  used  as  baths,  or  topically,  by 
piiinplng  on  particular  parts  of  the  body;  and  Is  also 
taken  internally.  In  quantities  varying  from  |  pint  to  Ii 
pint,  in  tho  course  of  n  day  ;  It  is  considered  bcnellcial 
In  dyspeptic  cases  ;  and  as  a  bath  in  cases  of  gout  anil 
rheumatism.     The  clialyheate  spring  has  |  grain  car> 

and  annual 
this  last  is 
for  cattle.  The  aim.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  l('l,5  ..ai 
.5,K10/.  The  sale  of  the  mineral  proilnctions  of  the 
district,  and  the  maiiufacturo  of  nrn'imciital  vafca, 
&c.  from  fliior  and  alabaster,  occupies  many  of  the 
natlvea.  About  half  a  mile  W.  of  the  town,  lime  la 
quarried  and  burnt  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  con- 
vereil  along  the  High  Peak  Hallway  for  some  diktance, 
Tl'ieri'  are  many  public  walks  laid  out  with  gnat  tnste, 
and  the  ni'lghbuurhiind  In  all  directions  la  most  Inte- 
resllng  and  rnniantic.  Near  the  line  quarries  Is  I'ool't 
Hole,  an  immense  natural  cavern  covered  with  sta. 
lartile*,  wliicli  have  a  very  brilliant  appearance  when 
llgliti'd  by  the  guides  who  sliiiw  the  cave;  beyond  this 
Is  the  lllaiiiinid  IIHI,  so  iiHnii'd  IV  m  the  prolusion  iifnell> 
dellnrd  hexagonal  crystals  dlspcrted  lliroiigh  the  soil, 
live  miles  In  the  dircctlnn  of  Castleton  is  a  ciirlnus 
Inti'iniltti'iit  spring.  Buxton  was  a  Koman  station,  and 
two  great  iiiilUary  rimils  intersect  near  It:  vestiges  of  a 
lliinian  bath,  and  many  Koman  coins,  have  been  dia. 
covcrril. 

Hl'ZAN(^OIS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  cap. 
cant  ,  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and  partly  on 
Islands  In  its  channel ;  the  connection  lietween  its  dif- 
ferent divisions  being  maintained  by  means  of  Ave 
bridges,  14  m.  N.W.  Cliateaiirniix.  Pop.  4,M7.  But 
thoiigb  the  situation  lie  exceedlni>ly  goml,  the  town  Is 
very  III  built,  and  presents  a  conlbsrii  ma.isof  old  housea. 
Interspersed  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloomy  atreeta. 
There  are  !u  Its  environs  som*  cotiaiderable  foiindrira, 
and  It  carries  on  auroe  trai)e  In  wuol.  {liuao,  art.  iNoaa 
*c.) 
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CABE  S,  or  G  ABE  S,  a  tea-port  and  city  of  Barbarjr,  reg. 
Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sulph  of  the  same  name  (Si/rlit 
Minor),  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hancara,  on  the  riglit 
bank  of  a  small  rWer;  lat.  33°  53'  85"  N.,  long.  7°  44'  1" 
E.  Fop.  doubtful,  but  aaid  by  Mr.  Blaquiere  to  amount 
to  30,000.  It  ia  defended  by  a  caitic  in  pretty  good  re- 
pair. Streets  regular,  but  narrow  and  filthy.  Owing  to 
the  gradual  fiUinR  up  of  the  hay,  its  port  is  now  only 
accessible  to  vessels  of  small  burden.  The  chief  article 
of  export  is  a  powder  made  of  the  odoriferous  leaves  of  a 
^ant  called  hennoM,  raised  in  the  surrounding  gardens. 
This  powder  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  the  ladies  of  the 
East,  and  is,  consequently,  in  great  demand. 

Cabes  is  said,  by  Dr.  Shaw,  to  be  the  Epictut  of  Scy- 
lax,  and  the  Tacape  of  other  ancient  geographers.  Ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  among  which  are  several  square  gra- 
nite columns,  12  ft.  in  length,  are  met  with  on  a  rising 
ground,  about  ^  m.  from  the  new  city.  The  littin  river 
which  runs  through  the  city  (the  Triton  of  the  ancients) 
is  diverted  into  a  great  number  of  channels,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  watering  the  hennah  gardens.  {Shaw's  Travelt, 
p.  1 13.  4tu  ed. ;  Blaquiere'i  Letters  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

CABINDA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Lower  Guinea,  cap. 
En-Goyo,  on  the  Atlantic,  .M)  m.  M.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Zaire,  lat  5°  33'  S.,  long.  15°  40'  \i.  Fop.  unknown. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  situation,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  territory,  which  have  obtalufd  fur  it  the  title 
of  the  paradise  of  the  coast.  Its  hnrlioiir  is  sale  and  com- 
modious. The  exports  are  slavi's,  ivory,  honey,  and  wax. 
Ulie  natives  are  uncivilised,  and  ditUcult  to  deal  with. 
The  Portuguese  have  frequpntly  attempted,  but  without 
success,  to  get  a  footing  in  this  place. 

C.^BRA  i»,n,  Xgabrum),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cor- 
dova, near  th«!  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  partly 
on  two  hills  and  partly  In  a  plain  i)lante<l  with  vines  and 
olives;  Mm.  S.S.E.  Cordova.  Fop.  II,8<H).  Some  of 
the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  with  streams  of  water 
running  through  them,  and  good  houses  with  magni- 
flcent  fronts.  There  is  a  large,  but  irregular  square ; 
many  public  and  private  fountains  and  prumcnades ; 
some  ancient  mosques,  and  other  ruins.  Here  is,  also, 
a  college,  with  classes  fur  the  study  of  grammar, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  design.  The  products 
consist  of  tiles,  bricks,  white  suap,  coarse  linen  and 
hempen  cloths,  with  wines,  brandy,  vinegar,  oil,  and 
flour.  There  are  nearly  400  gardiMis  attached  to  the 
town,  which  supply  most  parts  of  thn  district  with  fruit 
and  vegetal)les.  The  neigntraurhoiHl  nrmliiros  marble  of 
various  kinc!s,  gypsum,  and  clay  lor  bricks  and  pottery. 
The  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  is  situated  in  tne  pre- 
cincts of  tV  town.  It  was  a  place  nf  consideration 
among  the  Romans,  and  also  with  the  Moors.  (Minano) 

CABRERA,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
longing to  Spain,  9  m.  S.  ('ape  Salinas,  Majorca. 

CACCAMO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Falermo,  cap. 
cant.,  24  m.  S.  K.  Palermo.     Pop.  0,.'Hi3. 

CACEKKS,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Estremadura, 
cap.  district ;  41  m.  N.  Merlda  ;  on  a  mountaia  ridge, 
washed  by  three  rivers,  along  one  of  which  there  are 
nearly  3  m.  of  gardens;  84  m.  W.  Truxilln.  Pop, 
10,000.  It  has  an  episcopal  palace,  some  gcMxl  public 
buildings,  with  many  good  private  houses.  It  has,  also, 
a  Jesuits'  college,  the  most  sumptuous  In  the  prov. ;  a 
public  schot)! ;  a  seminary,  or  cnllpgc,  with  prnfessor- 
ships  ofxrammar,  and  the  Latin  and  Oriental  langiiages, 

Khilosnphy,  divinity,  medicine,  and  Jurisprudence ;  an 
ospltal  lor  inflrm  persons,  widows,  and  orphans.  It 
was  formerly  united  to  Portugal,  and  was  then  of  much 
mora  consideration  than  at  present.  It  has  some  tloiir- 
mllls,  l\illlng-mills,  with  tanneries,  litvaitrrog  for  washing 
wool,  dyeing-works,  Ac.  It  np|>cars  to  have  tioen  a  Roman 
itatlon,  some  mngniflrent  ruins  having  been  dlscovired 
in  and  wllhin  a  short  dlMtanreof  the  town.    (Minano.) 

<;ArHA(),  or  KE-CHO,  often  called  by  the  natives 
Bnk-lhan,  the  largest  city  of  the  empire  urAnam,cap. 
of  Its  N.  div.  or  Tonquin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tonquin  river,  almut  Wl  m.  W.  tiie  Oiilph  of  Ton- 
quin, and  S-iA  m.  N.N.W.  IIu£  t  lat.  31°  N.,  long.  WP 
34' E.  Pup.  probably  not  far  short  of  lOO.IMX).  ( Omrt/nrif, ) 
It  Is  of  great  extent,  Init  defended  only  by  a  banilxH) 
stockade.  Chief  streets  wide,  and  mostly  pavml  with 
brick  or  small  stones ;  the  others  narrow  and  iiiipaved. 
Home  houses,  chlelly  those  ln'longliig  to  foreigners,  are 
bnllt  of  brick  i  but  the  greater  iiui'.ih«>r  are  of  only  mud 
and  limber.  Public  edlHics  spacious,  especially  one  ruval 
palare,  and  the  ruins  of  another  t  the  walls  siirrouiimng 
each  of  which  are  re|M>rte<l  to  li.>  oi  vast  extent.  It  has  a 
considerable  traile,  and  had  formerly  both  English  and 
Dutch  raclorles.  The  lin|iiii  ts  are  long  cloths,  chliities, 
nriiii,  ppiiper,  Ac.  ;  theevports,  golil,  line  silk  I'ahrlcs,  and 
iHcqiiered  waroi,  the  best  of  the  East.  The  N.  branch 
uf  the  Tonquin  river,  which  once  admitted  much  laryer 


CACHAR. 

ihlpi,  1>  laid,  In  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  laml 
at  its  mouth,  to  be  now  impracticable  for  those  adbove  20(1 
tons  burd^-Ti.  The  city  being  composed  to  so  great  an 
extent  o'  .nflammable  materials,  is  very  sut^ect  to  de> 
structlve  flres ;  and  a  rigid  police  Is  always  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  the  use  of  those  for  domestic  purposes  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  It  was  nearly  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  some  incendiaries  in  the  course  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.  ICrawfurd,  Kmb.  to  Siatn,  i/c.  j  Hamilton,  Itc.) 
CACHAR,  or  HAIRUMBO,  a  terrft.  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  formerly  governed  by  its  own  rqjah,  but, 
since  1832,  substantially  a  British  gov.,  sut>ordinate  to 
the  prnsid.  Bengal.  It  lies  between  lat.  24°  and  27° 
N.,  and  long.  92°  and  94°  E.  :  .having  N.  Assam ;  E.  . 
Cassay  ;  S.  Tipperah  ;  and  W.'  Sylhet  and  Jynteah  : 
length,  K.  to  S.,  about  140  m. }  area  and  pop.  as  followi 
(Pemberton,lS3R):  — 

8q.  m.  Pop. 

S.  Cachar  -  .  2,860        80,000 

Central  Cachar       -       -       a,224       14,000 
N.  Cachar        -  -  1.417       (6,000)  ? 

6,.'i07        70,000^ 

This  prov.  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountain 
chains:  on  the  N.  the  Naga mountains,  cut  it  off  from 
the  Dharmpoor  district  and  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
putra; on  the  W.  the  boundary  Is  formed  by  the  same 
chain,  which,  running  8.,  forms  the  E.  frontier  of  Chit- 
tagong  and  Aracan,  and  opposite  Sylhet  and  Muiic. 
poor  Is  from  2,000  to  4,()(X)  II.  high  :  on  the  S.  is  an 
elevated  chain,  running  E.  and  W.,  and  inhabited,  by 
the  Kookles.  Anuther  range  runs  parallel  to  the  latter, 
in  about  lat  25°  20*  N.,  dividing  Southern  from  Central 
and  Northern  Cachar,  and  from  4,CI00  to  G,(K)0  it.  high  ;  all 
these  ranges  are  coveretl  from  base  to  summit  with  vast 
forests.  The  plains  are  mostly  in  8.  Cachar,  where 
their  height  above  the  sea  Is  alH>ut  200  ft,  ( Pembrrton.) 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barak,  Kapilee,  Jumoiia,  and 
Dhunserce.  The  lirst  rises  amongst  the  mountains 
iK'twecn  Castay  and  Assam,  in  lat.  2.'i°  30'  N,,  and  long. 
91°  20'E.,  and  Rows  with  a  very  tortuous  course  for  180 
m.  through  S.  t^char,  which  it  leaves  at  Banga  ( Sylhet), 
It  varies  considvr.nbly  in  width,  hut  Is  sometimes  I.VI  or 
200  yds.  across,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  some  burden 
to  20  m.  above  liaiiskandec :  during  the  rains  it  has  30 
or  40  ft,  depth  of  water,  and  the  country  through  which  it 
flows  is  inundatihl  from  June  to  November.  The  moiin- 
lain-streams  aifurd  ready  access  to  the  foresip,  and  are  of 
farttier  service  in  Hoatinfr  down  timlier,  ratliuis,  bamboos, 
&c.,  from  which  much  reveiuie  has  been  realised  by 
the  former  rajahs.  No  lakes  have  been  enumerated. 
During  the  S.  W.  monsoon  there  arc  frequent  and 
long-continueii  falls  of  rain,  licgiiining  in  February 
or  niarcli,  from  which  period  vegetation  proceeds  with 
great  rapidity.  The  excessive  moisture  renders  the  cli- 
mate unhealthy  ;  and  apue,  dysentery,  and  dlarrhcea,  are 
friH)uent :  but  it  modules  the  heut  in  summer,  reducing 
It  four  or  five  degrm's  below  Uio  temp,  of  Calcutta.  In 
the  cold  season  flres,  morning  and  evening,  are  found 
essential  to  comfort.    The  fertility  of  the  soil  Is  very 

f;real :  rice  and  other  grnhi,  siigar-cuni>,  and  cotton,  the 
atter  especially,  N,  of  the  central  hills,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Timber  Is  very  abundant  In  the  mountain  ranges,  and  has 
always  been  an  important  source  of  wealth  :  In  other 
parts  a  dense  and  lolYy  reed  and  grass  jungle  r,'\pidly 
springs  up  after  the  rains,  iiifordinK  cover  fur  vast  num- 
bers of  wild  diwr,  biiffalcH's,  elephants,  Ac, 

S,  Cachar  Is  a  valuable  aildltition  to  our  eastern  pos- 
sessions ;  Its  fertile  plains,  which  are  cuntinunus  cm  the 
W.,  with  the  well  watered  ones  of  .Sylliet,  extend  K,  as 
far  as  the  Jere«!  river,  a  trilnitary  of  the  Barak.  There  are 
I.H.V)  sq,  m.  ofsiirliire,  8,  the  Barak  ;  1,700  of  which  are 
a  ferfllfl  plain,  now  almost  wholly  unoccupied,  although 
the  traces  of  iiiiini'rniis  villages  abound  un  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  N.  of  the  Barak  there  are  1,000  sq.  m.  of 
surface,  480  of  which  are  estimated  to  be  arable  land  of  a 
very  linn  quality.  This  tract  is  daily  Iwcoming  better  In- 
habited, and  immediately  along  the  hanks  of  the  Barak 
there  Is  a  lielt  of  rich  cultivation  nut  surpassed  In  any 
part  of  Beng'il,  and  the  tracts  eonlignoiis  to  It  are  in 
process  of  being  cleare<l ;  a  considerable  emigration  ap. 
pears  to  have  taken  place  thither  from  Bengal.  The 
pop.  of  S,  Cachar  consists  of  three  or  four  dlflerent 
classes,  vli,,  I.  Caehareei ;  2.  Miiasulman  Bengaloie, 
who  are  the  chief  of  the  petty  hmdliolders  ;  3,  Hindoo 
Bengalese  ;  and,  4.  mixed  triltes,  as  Najias,  KiMikies,  and 
Cassayers  :  the  first  two  have  lung  Inhahitrd  the  S. 
and  E.  hills,  but  tendered  little  homage  to  the  ('achar 
rnjahs  ;  and  the  ('assayers  have  Iwen  settled  thereby 
the  British  government,  and,  by  their  bold  and  military 
qualities,  form  a  valuable  protection  against  the  other 
hill  tribes  lu  the  inhahltants  nf  tlie  plains.  From  IH.'ll 
to  18,14  the  revenue  of  S.  Cachar  Increased  from  SO.IKIO 
to  40,4(10  riip"e« ;  the  grun  charges  in  the  latter  year 
were  3l,(KiO  rupees. 

From  the  central  ridge,  looking  N.,  it  seen  N  vast  moss 
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of  dark  and  dense  forest,  hounded  by  the  Koptll,  Jumona, 
and  Dhunseree  rivers ;  extending  for  About  70  m.,  and 
broken  only  by  a  few  specks  C  cultivation,  and  the  scat- 
tered huts  of  a  few  Cachareei  and  Kookiei,  who  earn  a 
Uvelihood  principally  by  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which 
they  barter  for  other  produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aisam 
andDhurrumpoor.  About  6,000  of  the  pop.,  in  Central 
Cachar,  are  probably  aborigines  ;  the  remainder  are 
Kookiei  and  Lolooiigs,  most  likely  from  the  S.  and  S.E. 
Emigration  from  Sylhet  into  Cachar  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  assignment  of  lands  at  the  low  rate  of 
3  annas  per  bega,  to  be  held  rent  tree  for  1,000  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  quantity  of  land  cleared 
was  to  be  assessed.  Capt.  Pemberton  thinks  that  for 
some  years  neither  N.  nor  Central  Cachar  will  yield 
much  revenue ;  but  the  tranquillity  insured  to  their  W. 
neighbourhood  by  the  possession  of  these  districts,  ren- 
ders them  important.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
whole  prov.  by  a  former  rajah  is  said  to  have  been  a  lac 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  people  of  the  central  hills  bring 
cotton,  ivory,  wax,  iron-ore,  and  bamboos,  into  Central 
Cachar :  about  2,000  jarool  timbers  (half  the  number 
formerly  exported)  arc  sent  down  the  Barak  Into  .Sylhet, 
for  building  large  chunam  boats.  The  other  exports  arc 
salt,  coarse  silk,  and  limestone. 

Routei Three  routes  through  Cachar  Into  Cassay 

part  from  Banskandee  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
cleared  plains :  viz.,  those  of  Aquee,  Kala  Naga,  and 
Khongjnee.  By  the  f.irnier,  or  most  N.,  the  disiance 
from  Banskandee  to  .laeenagur,  in  the  (Cassay  central 
v,illey,  i.s  86  m. ;  the  first  30  m.  of  which  pass  through 
a  dense  forest  abounding  in  swamps,  and  intersected  with 
small  streams,  which  rapidly  become  impassable  after 
rains.  The  Kala  Naga  route  is  in  all  these  respects 
preferable,  and  also  crosses  the  -luree  river  8m.  from  its 
conHuencc  witii  tlie  Barak,  up  to  which  point  the  latter 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  500  maunds.    1  he  third  route 

f lasses  over  the  hilly  country  of  the  Kookies,  and  is  use- 
eis  for  military  purpose!.  (Sfe(;A8SAV.)  Several  roads 
toward  the  central  hills  traverse  S.  Cachar,  which  all 
unite  in  one  valley,  and  thence  run  through  the  central 
and  N.  divisions  toward  Assam,  into  which  there  are 
three  sep.irate  routes  through  Cachar  from  Sylhet.  The 
military  protection  of  this  nrov.  is  entrusted  to  two  com- 
panies of  the  Sylhet  light  Infantry.  Cospoor  Is  the  anc. 
capital,  but  Sllchar,  S.  the  Barak,  Is  the  present  rcsl. 
dence  of  the  chief  authorltlei.  Tiie  Cacharees  are  strong, 
robust,  fairer  than  the  Bengalcsc,  and  like  tlie  Chinese 
in  features.  The  original  llalrumbtan  dialect  is  said 
to  have  hern  monoiyllablc,  but  Is  now  nearly  extinct ; 
the  language  and  written  character  of  Bengal  having 
usurped  its  place.     The  Kookies,   who  have  been  for 

Sears  gradually  advancing  it,  are  supimscd  by  ('apt.  Pcm- 
erton  to  be  of  Malay  origin  ;  they  are  seldom  much 
more  th>m  S  ft.  In  height ;  their  complexions  nearly  as 
dark  as  those  of  the  Bengalese ;  voices  soft,  and  language 
harmonious.  Small  parties,  of  from  10  to  30  of  them, 
formerly  made  frequent  secret  incursions  within  our 
A-ontlers,  In  search  of  humim  heads,  which  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  articles  at  the  performance  of  certain  of 
their  religious  ceremonies,  if  we  may  so  nbui>e  the  phrase. 
Although  checked,  these  incursions  are  still  far  from 
being  prevent«<l. 

Cachar  was  unknown  to  the  British  until  1763  \  when 
Ml.  Verelst  led  a  sm.ill  force  Into  It  In  1774  It  wai 
invaded  by  the  Birmcse,  and  some  time  after  rendered 
tributary  by  them.  In  1810  they  placed  the  rajah  ol 
Miinnl|)oor  on  tlie  throne  of  ('acliar  ;  and,  from  I81H  to 
IH23,  a  civil  war  for  supremacy  iMawcen  that  chief  and 
hli  two  brothers  devastated  the  prov.  By  the  treaty  of 
ZandalMMi,  In  IK'iO,  ('achar  was  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  the  rightful  rajah  re-established  ;  but  on  his 
death,  in  1830,  wltnniit  any  heir,  it  became,  in  IH3'i,  an 
Integral  part  of  the  British  territory.  {Pembtrton'$ 
Hep.  on  the  K.  Fiontii-r,  pp.  IW«— ilo.) 

rAl)EU()lISSK,a  towp  of  France,  dep.  V'aucluse,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  llhone,  which  at  this  point  encloses 
a  iniislderable  Island,  3  m.  S  W.  Orange.  Pop.  3,'i6ii. 
It  has  same  silk  fliaturcs,  and  Its  territory  ii  productive 
of  corn,  silk,  and  madder. 

CADIZ,  a  famoiii  city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  An- 
daliiila,  on  the  Atlantic, 63  m.  S.  Neville,  and  fiOm.  N.W. 
('•Ihraitar  ;  lat.  36°  31'  7"  N.,  long.  6°  Iff  ,Vi"  W.  Pop. 
(IMS)  Mfi'ifi.  The  city  ocruples  the  rocky  and  ele- 
vated extremity  of  a  long,  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land, 
projerting  about  liin.  N.N.W.  from  tlie  Isle  of  Leon, 
and  eni'loiliig  lietween  it  ami  the  main-land  a  spaclmis 
bay,  whii'li  has  every  wheio  roihI  anchorage,  and  some 
ex'relieiit  hartmiiri.  Th«  port  of  Cailli  Is  formed  by  a 
mole  iirojectinR  from  the  city  into  the  bay ;  but  it  Is 
U'eetsllile  only  to  small  vessels,  ships  of  large  burden 
iiirhorlng  ]  m.  olT  shore.  The  Iwiy  Is  divided  into  the 
inner  ami  outer  bays  by  the  promontory,  having  at  its 
extremity  the  fort  of  Matagorda.  The  Isthniui  joining  the 
rity  to  the  main-land  li  In  parts  not  more  than  from  tMK)  to 
3011  yards  across,  and  Is  very  strmigly  fortifle<l :  the  ncceii 
tattle  rity  ttom  the  ica  ii  In  lonie  placet  rendered  Im- 
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practicable  hy  the  iteepneii  of  the  rocki,  the  occurrence 
of  sandbanks  and  of  lunLen  ledgei ;  and  being  every 
where  defended  by  ramparts,  bastloni,  and  detached 
forts,  it  would,  were  these  kept  in  proper  repair  and  well 
garrisoned,  bo  all  but  impregnable ;  so  that,  ai  reipectt 
convenience  and  lecurity,  Cadii,  with  Iti  bay  ana  de- 
pendenclei,  li  probably  unmatched,  and  certainly  not 
■urpasied,  as  a  naval  dep6t  Streeti  straight,  and  though 
rather  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved,  clean,  and 
lighted  with  lampi.  The  housei,  in  general  lofty,  have 
a  court  in  the  centre ;  they  aro  mostly  built  of  white  free- 
stone, and  some  of  them  are  ornamented  with  painted 
balconies.  There  aro  several  squares ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  thev  are  all  of  very  limited  dimensloni.    The  ram- 

fiarts  afford,  perhapi,  the  finest  marine  promenade  that 
s  any  where  to  be  met  with:  the  view  on  the  E.  side 
extends  acrois  the  bay  to  St.  Mary's  and  the  other  towns 
by  which  it  Is  lined,  and  to  the  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance: on  the  W.  the  eye  ranges  over  the  boundleu 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fortlflcattoni,  Codif  hot 
no  public  buildings  of  any  importance.  The  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  lighthouse  of  San  Sebastian,  on  the 
bastion  of  that  name,  having  the  lantern  elevated  17!  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  two  cathcdrali— 
an  old  and  a  new ;  but  the  latter  Is  unflnlshiMl,  and, 
when  the  city  was  visited  by  Mr.  Inglis,  Its  Interior  was 
converted  into  a  rope-walk,  and  other  parts  Into  a  ma- 
hogany warehouse.  There  is  a  custom-house,  leveral 
hospitals,  churches,  convents,  &c. ;  but  none  of  thetn 
require  any  particular  notice.  The  town  labours  under 
a  great  denciency  of  water,  having  none  that  is  potable 
but  what  is  brought  In  vessels  across  the  bay  fVom  St. 
Mary's,  or  what  Is  collected  In  cisterns.  Being  almost 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  climate  is  comparatively  tem- 

fierate  ;  the  summer  heati  are,  in  fact,  lem  violent  than 
n  Madrid,  though  it  lie  lo  much  farther  louth,  while  the 
cold  of  winter  is  not  nearly  so  severe.  It  Is  not  un- 
healthy ;  but,  like  most  other  townt  on  the  S.  coast,  o! 
Spain,  is  occasionally  visited  by  cpidemlci.  The  great 
drawback  upon  It  as  a  place  of  residence  ii  iti  want  of 
treei  and  shade,  a;id  the  Impossibility  of  getting  Into  the 
fields  or  the  country,  except  oy  crossing  the  tmy,  or 
travelling  the  whole  length  of  the  isthmus.  There  li  • 
tolerable  theatre,  where  Italian  operai  are  tometlmei 
performed ;  but  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  national 
diversion  of  bull-flghts  roust  cross  the  bay  to  St.  Mary's. 
Morals  here  are  said  to  bo.  If  possible,  even  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  In  other  Spanish  cities.  Lord  .'lyron'i  ilate- 
ments  (Chitde  Harolde,  I. }(!.').)  may,  per^.tpi,  be  sus- 
pected of  piH-tical  exaggeration  :  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Inglis,  "  female  virtue  Is  a  thing  alraoit  unknown,  bnd 
scarcely  appreciated." 

The  Caracca,  or  royal  dockyard,  li  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Inner  bay,  about  0  m.  fyom  the  city,  on 
the  channel  lenaratlng  the  Isle  of  Leon  from  the  main- 
land. This  used  formerly  to  be  a  very  complete  estabUsh- 
ment ;  and  as  many  as  5,000  men  were  kept  constantly  at 
work  In  it.  Now,  however.  It  is  all  but  deserted,  and  Is 
said  not  to  possess  the  means  of  Httlng  out  a  single  ship. 
(Scoll'$  Konda  and  Granada,  II.  74.) 

The  commerce  ol'  Cadiz  was  formerly  very  extensive. 
For  a  lengthened  period,  indeed,  she  possessed  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  the  vast  possessions  lieloiiging 
to  Spain  In  the  New  World ;  and  notwithatanding  the 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  in  I77R,  she  continued  to 
engross  by  far  the  laruer  portion  of  the  trade  with  the 
countries  In  question  down  to  tiielr  emancipatlcn.  Thii 
event  gave  a  blow  to  the  commercial  Importance  of 
Cadli,  from  which  It  has  not  recovered.  Its  Intliience 
might,  no  doubt,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  obvlatt^l, 
had  the  Spanish  government  adopteil  a  more  liberal 
policy  In  relation  to  its  Intercourse  with  other  countries. 
But  oppressive  duties  and  restrictions  have  gone  fkr 
entirely  to  destroy  the  foreign  trade  of  Spain  ;  and  have 
thrown  what  little  remains  almost  wholly  Into  the  hand! 
of  the  smuggler  ;  and  ('adii  not  b<'iiig  very  suitable  for 
the  operations  of  the  latter,  has  sufTere<t  arcorillngly 
To  raise  Its  commerce  from  the  depressed  situation  Into 
which  it  had  fallen,  government  made  It,  In  'NVO,  a  free 
|Nirt,  that  Is,  a  port  Into  which  goixls  might  lie  imported, 
and  fr<mi  which  they  might  lie  exportetl,  free  of  duty.  In 
consei|uenre  of  this  privilege.  It  Immediately  Imnme  a 
prliioijial  de|iAt  for  the  fori'lgn  products  destintHl  for  tho 
Spanish  market ;  and  the  smuggling  carrleil  on  from 
the  town  was  in  great,  that,  In  lH3'i,  government  not 
choosing  lo  rediire  the  duties  which  occasioned  It,  and 
being  unabin  otlit-rwlse  to  reprcKs  the  abnie,  witlulrew 
the  privilege,  so  that  the  traile  again  relapsed  Into  Iti 
slate  prevliiusiy  to  IH'iO.  It  has  still,  howevei,  a  larget 
share  than  any  other  Spanish  town  uf  the  (raile  with 
(.'uha,  Puerto  KIco.  ami  Manilla,  the  only  remaining 
rolnnles  of  Spain  \  and  It,  or  rather  Its  dependency,  St. 
Mary's,  Is  thectntre  of  the  sherry  trade,  all  the  wines  of 
Xerei  lielng  ihlpiied  either  Oom  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  principal  artlcloi  uf  Import  arc  fabrici  of  linen, 
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wool,  illk,  and  cotton,  of  which,  howerer,  a  large  pro- 
portion ii  destined  for  re-exportation ;  sugar,  cocoa  (of 
which  there  is  a  very  great  consumption  in  Spain),  coiTee, 
wnd  other  colonial  produce:  timber,  tobacco,  lildes,  salted 
flsh,  Ac.  Wine  forms  by  far  the  principal  article  of  ex- 
port ;  the  quantity  shipped  fk'om  Cadis  and  the  different 
Krts  round  the  bay  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000 
tts  a  year,  of  the  value  of  near  1,000,0001.  sterling ;  of 
which  about  a  half  In  quantity,  and  far  more  than  a  half 
In  value,  comes  to  England :  the  other  articles  of  export 
are  —  qulcluilver,  provisions,  brandy,  salt,  wool,  oil,  &c. 
In  1834,  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1,186,000/.,  and  that  of  the  exports  to 
l,n)0,UOO(.  In  1837,  the  import  of  sugar  was  150,A34,774 
lbs. ;  of  coffee,  36,654.R1S  lbs. ;  of  leaf  tobacco,  1,196,185 
lbs. ;  and  of  cigars,  143,704,500  In  number.  Subjoined  is 
a  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  port  with  foreign 
countries  and  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  Spain,  In 
1834:  — 
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The  pop.  and  wealth  of  the  city  have  declined  with  its 
trade.  The  number  of  inhab.  has  fallen  off  from  about 
70,000  to  under  60,000;  and  many  of  the  houses  are  unoc- 
cupied, and  even  ra|)ldly  falling  to  decay.  The  sea-wall 
erected  on  the  S.  tide  of  the  city,  to  defend  it  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
and  coinpli-ted,  has  been  allowed,  for  want  of  timely 
repair,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  fortiU- 
cations  are  alio  getting  into  a  bad  state ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  characteristic  of  tlie  paralysed  and 
abased  state  of  the  monarchy. 

Cadiz  is  very  ancient,  having  been  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  In  1596  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
English,  by  whom  it  was  again  inclTectually  attacked  in 
I6SI  and  1702.  In  1809  it  became  the  asylum  of  the 
Cortes,  and  wu  blockaded  by  the  French  till  IHI2.  In 
1833  it  surrendered  to  tho  French  under  the  Due  U'An- 
goulime.    (Scolt'i  Ronda  and  Granada,  U.Gi— 7b. ;  In- 

tlii'i  Spain  in  1830, 11.  cap.  1.^. ;  Penny  Magazine,  May, 
839  ;  liictionnaire  du  Commerce,  art.  Cadiz  ;  Minano  j 
Town$end,  Sjc. ) 

CAEN,  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Calvados,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  in  an  extensive  valley  between  two  large 
meadows,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odon  with  the  Orne, 
about  8  m.  from  the  embouchure  of  tho  latter,  30  m. 
8.W.  Havre;  lat  49°  11'  12"  N.,  long.  0°  21'  38"  W. 
Pop.,  «x  com.,  39,886.  This  is  a  well-built,  improving 
town.  The  streets  are  generally  broad,  straignt,  and 
clean  ;  and  the  houses  of  freestone  have  a  good  appear- 
ance. It  was  formerly  a  place  of  coniidnralilo  strength, 
being  defended  by  a  castle,  and  surrounded  by  massivo 
walls,  flanked  with  towers.  The  latter  and  the  walls 
have  almost  disappeared :  the  caatio,  which  was  of  great 
sise  and  strength,  was  partly  demolished  at  the  Itevolu- 
tion  ;  the  portion  of  it  that  still  remains  is  now  used  as 
a  prison.  There  are  4  squares,  of  which  the  Place  Hoy- 
ale,  ornamented  with  a  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  ia  the 
finest.  A  court,  or  public  walk,  sliadcd  by  magiiiflcvnt 
elm  trees,  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  baiika  of 
thf*  rivers.  There  are  some  line  old  churciiea,  of  which 
the  moat  intureating  is  the  Abbai/e  aux  Hommti,  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror ;  it  ia  a  large,  plain  building, 
with  two  very  liigh  spires;  and  contains,  among  other  in- 
teresting monuments,  the  tomb  of  tlie  Conqueror  ;  but 
the  latter  was  violated  by  the  Huguenots,  in  I  '^'1,  and 
the  bones  diipersod.  The  Abhaye  aux  h'emmea,  aUo  very 
ancient,  is  now  the  Trinit)  Hospital,  one  of  the  beat  ma- 
naged establUhments  of  tho  kind  any  where  to  bu  met 
witn.  Tho  cluirch  of  St.  Peter  Ima  the  finest  spire  in 
Normandr ;  and  acveral  of  the  other  churches  deaerve 
notice.  Among  the  other  public  biiildinga  are  the  liotel 
of  tho  prefecture,  the  HftleldoVille.the  Palace  of  Justice, 
tha  Hotel  DIeu,  &c,  Caen  hai  been  long  celebrated  for 
its  universitv,  found<<d  In  14.11,  hy  lleniy  VI.,  king  of 
England.  It  was  remn<li'lled  aft'-l^  the  Kevolullon,  and 
BOW  •kliti  under  tho  title  of  an  acadimie  uni»*riilaire. 
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There  are  here,  also,  a  royal  college,  or  high  ichool) 
with  from  450  to  600  pupils ;  a  secondary  school  of  medi- 
cine ;  a  primary  normal  school ;  a  school  of  hydrography  ■ 
a  public  library,  containing  47,000  volumes ;  a  botanical 
garden,  with  a  good  collection  of  plants  ;  a  school  o( 
architecture  and  design  ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  school ;  mu- 
seums of  pictures  and  natural  history  ;  with  numeroiu 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature;  and  the  fine  and 
useful  arts  ;  a  theatre,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court 
for  the  depts.  of  Calvados,  Manche,  and  Ome  ;  and  for 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  maison  centraie  de  detention,  which,  in  De- 
cember 1833,  had  4HI  male,  and  288  female  inmates: 
when  finished,  it  will  contain  1,600.  Manufactures  im- 
portant and  valuable.  They  consist  principally  of  laces, ' 
and  of  thread  and  silk,  the  making  of  which  employs  a 
vast  number  of  people ;  stockings  and  caps,  table  linen, 
a  variety  of  cotton  fabrics,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware, 
cutlery,  hats,  with  brewery,  oil-worka,  &c.  At  high 
water,  vessels  of  150  or  100  tons  come  up  the  river  as  iar 
as  the  town,  where  they  lie  alongside  line  quays.  In 
1837,  the  value  of  the  Imports  amounted  to  1,092,980  fr., 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  151,685  fr. 

Several  large  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
the  town,  and  of  the  horses,  cattle,  butter,  fowls,  &c,  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  consequence  of  its  excel- 
lent establishments  for  education,  and  other  advantages, 
Caen  is  a  favourite  resort  of  English  families.  It  has 
produced  several  distinguished  men  ;  among  whom  are 
Mulherbe.the  father  of  French  poetry ;  the  learned  Huec, 
bishop  of  Avranches,  Tannegui,  Lefevre,  &c. 

Caen  is  not  very  ancient.  It  became  of  importance 
under  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  by  whom  it  was  fortified. 
It  has  undergone  several  sieges,  and  full  linuHy  into  the 
possession  of  the  French  in  1448,  when  it  was  taken  from 
the  English  by  Dunois.  It  was  taken  by  the  Protestants 
In  1!)6'2,  when  it  suffered  severely,  (//ufo,  art.  Calvados.) 

CAEKLKON,  a  decayed  town  of  England,  co.  Mon- 
mouth, hund.  Usk,  par.  Llangattock,  on  the  Usk,  18  m. 
S.W.  Monmouth.  Pop.  in  1831  only  1,071.  This  was 
the  hca  Silurum  of  the  AnRio-Ilomuns,  and  was  then 
of  great  importance,  being  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Uri- 
tannia  Secunda.  At  a  later  periud,  it  was  celebrated 
as  a  seat  of  learning,  and,  in  the  12th  century,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  gave  a  lively,  though  perhaps  exaggerated, 
picture  of  its  wealth  and  magniticence.  Several  Ho- 
man  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  and  in  several  parts  the  Roman  walls  arc  still 
visible.  An  elliptical  concavity,  tlie  longest  diameter 
measuring  74  yards,  and  tlic  sliorteat  64,  and  6  yards  in 
depth,  is  situated  in  a  iield  close  by  the  Usk,  near  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  town.  The  country  iieople  call  it 
Arthur's  Itound  Table;  but  no  doubt  it  is  tlie  re- 
mains of  an  amphitlieatre.  Within  the  course  of  last 
century  stone  seats  were  discovered  on  opening  the 
sides  of  the  concavity ;  and,  in  1706,  an  alabaster  statue 
of  Diana  was  found  in  it.  It  has  a  well  endowed 
charity  school  for  maintaining  and  educating  30  boys  and 
20  girls,  till  they  attain  the  age  of  14,  when  they  are  ap- 
prenticed, tlie  ibrmer  having  7/.  and  the  latter  41.  each, 
(Beauliei  i\f  England  and  fVakt,  Coxe'i  Monmouth' 
ihire,  Itc.) 

CAKKMARTHEN,  a  marlt.  co.  of  S.  Wales,  having 
S.  Caermarthen  Bay,  which  unites  with  tlie  nristol 
Channel,  E.  tlie  cos.  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecon,  N.  Car- 
digan, and  W.  Pembroke.  Area,  623,360  acres,  being  the 
largest  co.  in  tho  principality.  Surface  very  various, 
in  part  mountainous,  and  in  part  consisting  of  low 
fine  vales :  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  latter  ia 
the  vale  of  Towy,  stretching  for  altout  30  m.  along  the 
river  of  that  name,  by  which  the  co.  ia  intcrsecteu,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  about  2  m.  Exclusive  of  theTiiwy, 
Caermarthen  is  seiiari'ted  from  Cardigan  by  the  Taai'e, 
and  in  part  from  Glamorgan  an<l  Pembroke  by  the  I.oii- 
ghor  and  the  Tafe.  The  portion  of  this  co.,  S.  and  IC. 
of  the  Towy,  adjoining  Glamorgan,  is  included  in  the 
great  coal-field  of  8.  Wales :  at  Llanelly  there  ia  also 
an  abundant  supply  of  iron-stone,  and  considerable 
iron-wurka.  Siill  of  the  arable  land  mostly  a  sandy 
loam,  easily  wrought,  admirably  adapted  to  the  turnip 
husbandry,  and  in  general  very  productive.  But  agri- 
culture here,  and  liidecd  in  the  greater  part  of 
Wales,  is  in  an  extremely  backward  statu.  The  occii- 
piera  are,  for  tlie  moat  part,  unlnsiructed,  and  strongly 
attaclied  to  ancient  practices.  'rainage,  though  the 
first  and  moat  csaeiitialGf  improvr;  i-nts.  Is  almost  wholly 
neglected  ;  tenants  art!  nut  uauaily  iiidcranyrestricliiiiis 
OS  to  managvincnt,  and  the  comninn  practice  is  to  take 
corn  crops  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  land  till 
It  bo  completely  exhausted.  The  farm  implcmrnta  and 
atock  are  alao  bod  ;  and  the  whole  system  evinces  the 
want  of  Intelligence,  capital,  and  industry.  (Kenneily 
and  Orainuer  on  Timancy,  p.  169. ;  Average  rent  of 
land  in  IHIO,  ~t.  3)rf.  an  acre.  Mh  ufartures  unim- 
iiortant.  Principal  towns,  Caermarthen,  I.lanelly,  and 
Kidwelly.  It  contains  8  iiunda.  and  78  para.,  and  had, 
iu  I8S1,  18,920  iuhab.  houiei,  20,719  fomllle*,  and  100,740 
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Inhab.,  of  whom  48,683  were  males  and  62,057  females. 
It  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  I  for 
the  bor.  of  Caermarthen.  Registered  electors  for  the 
CO.  In  1837-38,  5,125.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
only  in  ]^-38, 27,664/.  Annual  value  of  real  property 
In  1816,  282,030/. 

Caermarthen,  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  and  a  co.  by 
itself,  finely  situated  on  an  irregular  acclivity  on  the 
N.W.  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Towy,  7  m.  N.  from 
Its  embouchure  In  Caermarthen  Bay,  Bristol  Channel ; 
lat.  610  51'  10"  N.,  long.  4°  \V  W.;  180  m.  W.  by  N. 
London.  Pop.  (1821)  8,906;  (1831)  9,995.  A  few  of 
the  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  well  paved,  lighted  with 
gas,  and  contain  many  respectable  houses ;  but  the  rest 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  those  leading  to  the  river 
steep,  and  the  pop.  much  crowded :  the  best  houses  are 
on  the  Mllford  line  of  road.  The  supply  of  water  Is  bad 
and  inadequate.  There  is  a  large  plain  church,  several 
dissenting  chapels,  and  a  grammar  school,  from  which 
scholars  were  admitted  to  take  orders  previously  to  the 
estab.  of  Lampeter  college :  a  Presbyterian  college  for 
young  men  intended  for  that  ministry  (of  which  the 
cor|>oration  nominate  the  master  and  6  scholars);  a 
Lancastrian  and  a  national  school.  The  guildhall,  a 
handsome  edifice  raised  on  pillars,  has  under  It  the 
market-place  for  corn.  It  has  also  a  theatre,  and  bor. 
and  CO.  gaols ;  the  latter  Is  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old 
castle  ( of  wl.ich  some  remains  are  stillleft),  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  river ;  along  which  the 
quay  extends.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of 
7  arches.  Markets,  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  and 
cattle  fairs,  April  15.,  June  3.  and  4.,  July  10.,  Aug.  12., 
Sept.  9.,  Oct.  9  ,  Nov.  14.  and  15.  There  arc  no  manufac> 
tures  of  any  importance  in  the  town  ;  but,  as  it  furnishes 
the  pcipulous  district  in  the  vicinity  with  articles  of 
general  consumption,  its  trade  is  considerable.  Principal 
exports  (all  coastwise),  bark,  marble,  slate,  lead  ore, 
leather,  corn,  butter  and  eggs  ;  imports,  general  cargoes 
of  British  and  colonial  produce,  and  manufactures,  and 
timber  and  deals.  At  an  average,  10  cargoes  a  year  are 
imported  l>om  abroad,  the  vessels  sailing  outward  in 
ballast.  Custom  duties  between  '2,(mt.  and  3,000/.  a 
year.  About  40  vessels  lielong  to  the  port,  and  vessels  of 
50  to  150  tons  are  built  here.  It  is  a  creek,  comprised 
In  the  port  of  Llanelly.  Vessels  of  200  tons  may  ascend 
to  the  bridge  at  spring  tides  ;  but  many  obstructions  are 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  river,  so  that  they  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  discharge  2  m.  below.  The  salmon 
fishery,  which  was  once  very  extensive,  has  much  de- 
creased. Races  are  annually  held  In  Sept..  4  m.  up  the 
vale  of  the  Towy.  It  is  the  central  town  of  a  poor 
law  union  of  16  pars. ;  its  own  average  rates  amount  to 
4,026/. 

Caermarthen  has  returned  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     The  limits  of  the  present 

?arl.  bor.  coincide  with  those  of  the  ancient  bor.,  but 
ilanelly  Is  now  joined  with  it,  as  a  contributary  bor. 
Previously  to  the  Refurm  Act,  the  elective  franchise  In 
Caermarthen  was  exercised  by  persons  admitted  de 
jure  burgesses,  under  qualifications  of  a  freehold  estate 
within  the  bor.,  «  graliu,  and  servitude  of  apprentlee- 
shli)  for  7  years.  Registered  electors  In  both  bors,,  in 
18:17-38, 868.  The  election  of  a  mem.  for  the  co.  takes 
place  here.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  bor.  are  now 
restricted  to  the  town  and  a  small  space  round  it.  It  is 
divided  into  2  wards,  and  governed  by  a  ciayor,  6  alder- 
men, and  18  counsellors ;  a  sheriff' and  recorder.  Courts 
of  |>etty  sessions  arc  held  weekly  ;  fortnight  courts,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts,  and  courts  of  general  sessions 
twice  a  year,  for  the  bor. :  the  assizes  and  3  of  tlic  gene- 
ral quarter  sessions  of  the  co.  are  also  held  in  the  town. 
Its  ancient  castle,  In  the  last  civil  war,  was  nt  first  gar- 
risoned for  Charles  1.,  taken  subsequently  by  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  and  disin.intlcil  liy  order  of  Cromwell,  in 
1K4H.  Ciwrmarthen  must,  on  the  wluile,  be  considered  a 
ttourishing  and  Increasing  town.  A  column  has  been 
erected  at  Its  W.  end  by  public  subscription  in  memory 
of  file  public  services  of  Sir  T.  Picton,  who  fell  at 
Waterloo,  and  had  previously  represented  this  bor. 

CAKIINAKVON,  amarlt.  co.  of  N,  Wales,  spp.iratcd 
from  Anglesea  by  the  Menai  Strait',  extending  from 
Conway,  on  the  N.,  In  a  S,  W.  direction  along  the  shorn 
to  the  extremity  of  tlic  peninsula  of  I.leyn  opposite 
Ilardsey  Island,  Imving  K.  part  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and 
Ihn  COS.  of  Merioneth  and  Denbigh.  Area  348.160 
arres.  This  Is  tho  most  mountainous  co.  In  the  prln- 
(ijMlity,  being  traversed  in  Its  whole  cxtmit  by  the 
Siiowilon  range  ($fe  SNownoN) :  It  has,  however,  some 
limited  tracts  of  comparatively  low  fertile  land.  The 
Conway,  which  has  Its  sources  In  the  co..  and  fonns 
fur  a  cniniderable  distance  the  linn  of  demarcation 
between  It  and  Denbigh,  is  the  principal  river;  but  there 
are  Kcveral  streams  of  inferior  dimensions,  and  some 
small  lakes.  Lead  and  copper  ores  liave  licen  found 
within  the  CO.,  and  have  been  wrought  to  some  extent, 
hut  not  with  much  success.  The  slate  quarries  be'.  :>ng- 
ing    to    Lord  Pcnryhn,  near  Bungor,  employ    about 
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1.600  men  and  boys,  and  are  the  most  extensive  and 
valuable  in  the  empire ;  and  other  slate  quarries  in  thit 
CO.  employ  about  1,700  men  and  boys.  Soil  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  arable  land  haielly  loam.  AgricuU 
ture,  though  a  good  deal  Improved,  n  still  in  a  com- 
paratively backward  state :  leases  are  either  not  granted, 
or  they  contain  no  proper  regulations  as  to  manage- 
ment ;  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  not  generally  ob- 
served ;  the  land  is  not  generally  clean  and  in  good  heart ; 
and  the  implements  are  still,  in  many  instances,  defective.^ 
Oats  is  the  principal  com  crop.  Breed  of  cattle  small' 
and  hardy.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810.  6s.  7U.  an 
acre.  The  older  class  of  farm  buildings  and  cottages, 
especially  the  latter,  are  as  bad  as  possible ;  but  luckily 
they  have  been  In  many  parts  replaced  by  others  of  a 
new  and  improved  character.  Manufactures  unimport- 
ant. Principal  towns.  Bangor  (a  city),  Caernan-on.  and 
Conway.  Caernarvon  Is  divided  Into  10  hunds.  and 
69  pars. ;  and  had  in  1831,  13,221  Inhab.  houses,  U,6.^^ 
families,  and  66,448  Inhab.,  of  whom,  32.168  were  males 
and  34,280  females.  It  sends  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
for  the  CO.,  and  I  for  the  town  of  Caernarvon  and  its 
contributary  bors.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  1837- 
38,  2,050.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  only 
in  1838,  18,803/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  181IS, 
131,213/. 

Caernarvon,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  N- 
Wales,  cap.  of  the  alxive  co.,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
Menai  Strait,  .it  the  mouth  of  the  Selont,  7  m.  S.W.  from 
the  Menai  Bridge,  and  205  m.  N.W.  London.  Fop.  in 
1821,  6,210  ;  in  1831,  6,877.  This  town,  with  Its  magnl- 
flcent  castle,  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  Iietu-ecn  1282  and 
1284,  as  a  place  of  strength  to  secure  his  newly  achieved 
conquest  of  Wales.  The  walls,  constructed  by  the  Con< 
queror,  round  the  town,  are  still  pretty  entire.  They  .-ire 
Ranked  with  round  towers,  and  had  originally  two  princi* 
pal.  gates,  but  others  have  been  since  added.  Within  the 
walls,  the  streets,  though  narrow,  arc  regular ;  but  of 
late  years,  new  streets  and  buildings  have  been  erected 
without  the  walls,  and  the  whole  town  has  Iiecn  much 
improved:  it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  am.'  lighted 
with  gas.  Pennant  says  of  it,  that  It  "  is  Justly  tlie  boast 
of  N.  Wales,  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
goodness  of  Its  buildings,  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  and, 
above  all,  the  grandeur  of  the  castle,  the  most  mag- 
nificcn*  badge  of  our  subjection."  ( Tour  in  lyales,  fl. 
404.  Svo.  ed.)  The  par.  church  1;  )  m.  from  the  town; 
but  the  latter  has  a  handsome  chapel  of  ease,  and  4  dis- 
senting chapels,  and  a  British  ar.d  a  national  school. 
The  town-hall  Is  over  one  of  the  ancient  gateways,  and 
one  of  the  old  towers  is  fitted  up  as  a  prison :  there  U 
also  a  CO.  hall,  a  small  theatre,  and  a  modern  market- 
house  for  provisions,  the  old  one  being  now  used  for 
corn.  Many  opulent  families  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  tiie  town  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  proper 
season  by  sea-bathers.  To  accommo<late  them  and  other 
visiters,  an  excellent  hotel  has  been  built  by  the  MarquU 
of  Anglesea.  and  there  arc  also  hot  and  cold  baths,  as- 
sembly and  billiard-rooms,  &c.  Outside  the  walls  Is  a 
fine  terrace  walk  along  the  Menai,  resorted  to  in  the 
summer  evenings  by  all  descriptions  of  people. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  Importance.  The 
harbour,  which  has  of  late  been  a  good  deal  improved, 
admits  vessels  of  400  tons,  but  the  trade  of  the  port, 
which  Is  mostly  with  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  is 
principally  by  small  coasting  vessels  and  steamers.  The 
principal  export  Is  slate,  brought  from  the  quarries  by 
a  railway.  The  roinovid  of  the  coast  duties  on  slate 
has  occasioned  a  great  increase  of  demand  here  and 
in  other  ports  whence  it  Is  exported.  (Boundary 
Report.) 

Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  Caernarvon  returned  I 
mem.  to  the  II.  of  C,  conjointly  with  the  contributory 
bors.  of  Conway,  Criceieth,  Nevin,  and  Pwlheli,  the 
right  of  voting  being  in  the  resident  and  non-resident 
burgesses.  To  these  contrlbuidry  liors.  the  Reform  Act 
added  Bangor.  Tho  limits  of  the  ancient  bor.,  with 
which  the  pari.  bor.  coincides,  are  about  8  m.  in  circ. 
Registered  electors  In  all  the  bors.  in  1837-38,  1,099. 
The  limits  of  the  municipal  bor.  extend  about  \i  m. 
round  the  town.  Corporation  revenue  about  7I!0/.  a 
year.  The  asBlr.es  and  general  quarter  sessions  for  the 
CO.  are  held  here.  Market-day  Saturday ;  Mrs,  March 
12.,  May  16.,  Aug.  12.,  Sept.  20. 

Caernarvon  Castlo  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
magnificent  ruins  of  Its  kind  In  the  empire.  The  walls, 
which  enclose  an  area  of  about  3  acres,  are  7  ft.  9  in. 
thick,  have  within  them  a  gallery  with  slips  tat  the 
discharge  of  missiles,  and  are  flanked  by  13  strong  pen- 
tagonal, hexagonal,  &c.  towers.  A  narrow  chamber  in 
the  Eagle  Tower  was  the  birthplace  of  Edward  II.,  the 
first  Saxon  prince  of  Wales.  Near  the  steep  Imnk  of 
the  river  Selont.  at  a  small  distance  flrom  the  CRbtle,  ii 
an  ancient  Roman  fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
pretty  entire.  At  a  small  distance  from  this,  and  U  m. 
irom  the  Meual,  Is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  station 
uf  Segontium,  whence,  It  is  most  probable,  Edward  I. 
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derived  part  of  the  materials  for  building  the  castle 
and  town  or  Caernarron.  (PennarU'i  IVtUes  ;  Bingley't 
ditto,  Ac.) 

CAERPHILLY,  a  town  and  chapelry  of  S.  Wales,  co. 
Glamorgan,  hund.  Caerphilly,  par.  Eglwys-islan,  between 
the  Taaf  and  the  Rumney,  7  m.  N.  Cardiff.  Pop.  of  the 
par.  in  1831,  2,818.  The  town  is  an  irregular  collection 
of  ancient  And  modem  houses ;  but  it  has  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  being  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges  that 
open  on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  scenery  is  grand  and  pic- 
turesque. It  has  a  neat  episcopal  chapel,  and  3  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  Market,  Thursday,  and  fairs  for  cattle, 
corn,  and  cheese,  April  5„  Trinity  Thursday,  July  19., 
Aug.  V>.,  Oct.  9.,  and  Nov.  16.  Manufactures  of  cheques, 
ana  lii  jey-woolsy  shirting  for  miners,  employ  about  100 
persons  ;  the  rest  are  engaged  in  the  mines  and  quarries 
of  the  neighbourhood  or  in  agriculture.  It  was  anciently 
a  bor.,  but  lost  its  privileges  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Its  castle,  whose  magnificent  ruins  show  that  li  must 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  was  of  Nor- 
man origin,  and  enlarged  at  successive  periods,  but  chiefly 
by  the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  Hugh  le  De  Spencer,  for 
whom  it  was  wrested  from  the  Alort'mers,  Its  ancient 
possessors. 

C£SAREA,  a  ruined  and  deserted  coast  town  of 
Palestine ;  lat.  32°  23'  87"  N.,  long.  34°  44'  4^'  E. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  district  in 
which  It  stands,  and  the  residence  of  a  proconsul.  An 
artificial  harbour,  a  castle,  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  two 
aqueducts,  are  among  the  most  perfect  remains,  but  a 
great  extent  of  ground  is  covered  with  the  ruins   of 

f)ublic  and  private  buildings.  It  owed  its  existence,  or 
mportance,  to  Herod  the  Great,  who  named  it  Casarea, 
In  compliment  to  Augustus,  B.  c.  22.  It  figures  in  the 
early  history  of  Christianity  as  the  place  where  Peter 
converted  Cornelius  and  his  house  (Acts  x.  1.),  and 
ai  the  scene  of  Paul's  memorable  speeches  to  Felix 
aud  Agrippa  (Acts  xxiv.,  xxv.  and  xxvi.).  Vespasian 
made  Csesarea  a  Roman  colony,  under  the  name  of 
Flavia  Colonia,  and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a.d. 
635,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  In  1101 
it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  in  the  wars  of  this 
period  it  sank  never  to  rise  agaia  (AoAifMon,  i.  189  — 
193. ;  Hogg,  ii.  18.'i.  j  Ptolemy,  v.  10. ;  JosepHut,  Bel. 
Jud.  xxi.  a. 

CAFFA.    See  Kaffa. 

CAGLI  (an.  CALLIS),  a  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
deleg.  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Petraro, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cautiano  and  Busso,  14  m.  S. 
ITrbino.  Pop. 4,000.  It  has  acathedral,  and  4  convents 
for  monks,  and  4  for  nuns. 

CAGLIARI  (an.  Calaris),  a  marlt.  city  of  Sardinia, 
of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  islandi  lat..TO°  12'  13"  N.,  long.  9°  C  44"  E. 
Pop.  about  2G,000.  [Stnylh.)  In  the  middle  ages,  it  appears 
to  have  been  restricted  to  a  triangular  space,  on  the 
lummit  of  a  hill  about  400  It.  above  the  beach,  now  called 
the  "  Castle,"  which  Is  walled  round,  and  has  a  citadel 
on  its  N.  side.  To  this  were  successively  added  the 
Marina,  a  portion  extending  down  the  W.  face  of  the 
hill  from  the  Castle  to  the  sea,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
(light  wall,  flanked  by  some  bastions,  and  farther  de- 
fended by  a  wide  but  shallow  ditch  ;  the  quarter  of 
Stampace,  to  the  W.  of  the  Castle  ;  and  that  of  Villanova 
to  the  E.  The  modern  city  consists  of  these  four  portions  ; 
there  Is  besides  a  suburb  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  called 
St.  Avandn^s.  Cagliari  has  an  imposing  appearance 
from  the  sea.  The  Marina  is  tolerably  well  built,  but 
Villanova  quite  otherwise ;  and  the  street!  generally 
arc  narrow,  Irregular,  dirty,  steep,  and  paved  with  round 
pointed  stones.  Tliure  are,  however,  some  excellent  and 
even  splendid  public  buildings,  and  many  spacious  pri- 
vate houses.  The  Castle  is  tlio  part  in  which  the  nobi- 
lity and  state  officers  reside.  It  contains,  the  vice- 
regal palace,  a  fine  edifice ;  the  cathedral,  built  by  the 
Ptsans,  with  a  front  in  great  part  of  marble ;  a  hand- 
some mausoleum  of  Martin,  King  of  Sicily;  a  cele- 
brated cryptic  sanctuary ;  the  citadel,  and  three  large 
iquare  towers,  good  spticimens  of  Pisan  art ;  the  uni- 
versity, with  its  lour  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
and  pnilosophy,  and  between  2<)0  and  3(X)  students  ;  and 
Other  public  seminaries.  ThcMarlna  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
merchants,  and  by  the  foreign  consuls  ;  it  contains  a  good 
bonded  warehouse,  an  arsenal,  lazaretto,  and  mole.  In 
Stampace  are  the  corn-market  and  storehouses.  Cagliari 
contains  liesides  about  3U  churches,  21  convents,  to  one  of 
which,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  there  is  a  very  handsome 
and  richly  ornamented  church  attached  :2  hospitals,  a  fe- 
male orphan  asylum,  a  public  lil)rary,  with  I.'>,0(I0  volumes, 
museums  of  antiquities  and  natural  history,  a  college  of 
nobles,  a  scminario,  a  small  tlioatre,  mint,  3  prisons 
for  galley-slaves,  &c.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  Marina  wall 
there  is  a  very  commodious  darnna,  or  pier-harbour, 
capable  of  containing  14  or  Ifi  vessels  of  a  tolerable  siie, 
besides  small  craft.  1'he  port  is  one  of  the  best  and 
■afest  In  the  Mediterranean.  Ships  usually  lie  about  a 
Bile  S.W.  by  S.  flrom  the  mole,  In  6  or  8  fatbonu  water, 
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on  an  excellent  bottom  of  mud.  The  Gulph  of  Cagliari, 
which  extends  from  Pula  on  the  W.  to  Cape  Carbonara 
on  the  E.,  24  m.  across  by  13  m.  deep,  has  good  anchor- 
age every  where,  after  getting  into  toimdinga.  The  city 
being  placed  on  a  hill,  is  healthy,  Dotwithstanding  the 
immediate  proximity  on  Its  W.  side  of  the  stagnant  la- 

{[une  of  Cagliari,  6  or  7  m.  long  by  3  or  4  m.  broad.  This 
ake  abounds  with  fish  and  aquatic  birds.  To  the  E.  of 
the  city,  there  are  some  good  salt-worki.  Cagliari  poS' 
sesses  a  royal  manufactory  of  tobacco,  and  has  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  fabrics,  cake  saillron,  soap,  chairs,  and 
other  fXirnlture,  tanneries,  &c.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
com,  legumes,  salt,  oil,  and  wine.  From  the  portion  ot 
commerce  it  enjoys,  Cagliari  has,  on  the  whole,  a  busy 
appearance.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  plenti-' 
ful,  except  water.  The  Castle  is  supplied  (rota  cisterns  and 
extremely  deep  wells.  Extensive  remains  exist  of  a  fine 
auci><iit  aqueduct,  which  might  be  restored  at  a  compara- 
tively smail  expense.  There  are  several  other  Roman  an- 
tiquities, including  a  tomb  in  tolerably  good  preservation, 
and  an  u-.iphitbeatre  excavated  in  the  rock  near  the  city 
walls.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Greek  city  may  l>e  still 
traced  beyond  Stampace.  A  good  carriage-road  of  recent 
construction  connects  Cagliari  with  Sassari. 

Cagliari  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  audiencia,  or  head  tri  - 
bunal,  and  of  the  cortei,  or  states-general  of  the  island ; 
of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  an  intendent-general,  a 
general-commandant,  and  an  archbishop  with  the  title  of 
primate  of  Sardinia. 

This  city  is  very  ancient,  its  foundation  being  carried 
back  to  the  fabulous  ages.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia  from  1798  to  1814,  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  continental  dominion  by  the  French.  The 
latter  bombarded  it  unsuccessfully  in  1793.  (Smyth'a 
Slate  qf  Sardinia,  ,p.  205—222.,  &c. ;  Marmora,  Voyage 
en  Sardaigne.) 

CAHER,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Suir,  96  m.  S.W.  by  S.  Dublin. 
Pop.  in  1821,  3,288 ;  in  1831, 3,408.  Pop.  of  par.  in  1834, 
G,02C;  of  whom  113  are  of  the  established  church, 
and  5,913  R.  Cathollci.  The  town  is  well  built ;  the 
parish  church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  are  large 
fine  buildings ;  the  Society  of  Friends  have  also  a  meet- 
ing-house. There  is  a  market-house,  bridewell,  fever 
hospital,  dispensary,  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  large  cavalry  barracks.  The  staff  of  the 
Tipperary  militia,  and  a  party  of  the  constabulary,  are 
stationed  here.  The  Earl  of  Glengoll's  mansion  is  in  the 
town.  Races  take  place  annually  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A  manorial  court  is  held  every  six  weeks  ;  petty  sessions 
weekly.  The  linen  and  straw-plat  manufacture  are 
carried  on  upon  a  small  scale  ;  much  is  done  in  the  corn 
trade.  Markets  are  held  on  Fridays  ;  fairs  on  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 12th  April,2<ith  and  27th  May,  20th  July,  18th  and 
19th  September,  2Utli  October,  and  7th  December.  The 
post-office  revenue  in  1830  was  3SSI.,  and  in  1836,  511/. 
The  contemplated  railroad  from  Tipperary  to  KiUaloe 
will  pass  through  the  town,  as  does  one  of  the  mail-coach 
roads  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  that  fk'om  Waterford  to 
Limerick.  The  mail  car  from  Clonmel  to  Limerick  also 
passes  through  Caher.    iRailr.Rep.) 

CAHORS,  a  town  of  France,  d6p.  Lot,  of  which  it  is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Lot,  CO  m.  N.  Toulouse ;  lat.  44°  26'  59" 
N.,  long.  1°  27'  17"  E.  Pop.,  ex  com.,  10,944.  It 
stands  principally  on  an  eminence,  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Lot,  and  Is  for  the  most  part  ill  built,  with  narrow, 
crooked  streets.  It  was  formerly  defended  on  the  land 
side  by  towers  and  ramparts,  tliat  stretched  across  the 
Isthmus  :  but  of  these  only  tlie  ruins  now  remain.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  great  rood  from  Paris  to  Toulouse,  and 
has  3  bridges  over  the  river,  one  of  which,  built  in  tlic 
12th  century,  Is  surmounted  by  3  enormous  towers. 
The  cathedral  has  been  supposed  to  be  partly  of  Un- 
man construction  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  tliat  tno  most 
ancient  part  of  the  building  Is  not  older  than  the  fith 
century.  With  the  exception  of  the  hotel  of  the  prefec- 
ture, the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  few  of  the  other  public 
buildings  deserve  notice.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  has  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  of  com. 
merce.  Cahnrs  had  a  university,  iViunded  in  13,12:  the 
famous  Jurist  Citjas  was,  for  a  while,  one  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  Fcnelon  was  of  the  number  of  its  pupils, 
The  university  was  united  to  that  of  Toulouse  In  17,'il. 
At  present  it  has  an  acadtmic  univertitaire  /  a  royal 
college  or  high  srhool,  with  about  250  pupils  ;  a  diocesan 
seminary,  witii  150  pupils;  a  primary  normal  school;  a 
public  library  with  I2,0U0  volumes  ;  a  theatre  ;  a  society 
of  agriculture,  &'c.  The  manufactures,  which  are  not 
very  coiisidcrabie,  consist  principally  of  some  dcserlp- 
tlons  of  woollen  goods  and  pa|)er.  There  is  contiguous 
to  the  town  a  departmental  nursery.  The  excellent  red 
wine,  called  tlie  vin  de  grave,  is  riused  in  its  territory  ; 
and  It  has  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  that  and  other  wines, 
and  in  oil,  iiciiip,  flax,  &c, 

Caliors  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Divona,  the  capi. 
tal  of  the  Caiturci.  The  Romans  embellished  it  with 
Kveral  fine  odillces,  of  some  of  which  there  itUl  remain  * 
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fcw  Teitlges.  The  principal  of  these  are  a  portico,  sup- 
posed to  have  made  a  part  of  the  public  batns ;  with  the 
ruins  of  a  large  theatre  or  circufjUid  of  an  aqueduct  for 
conveytug  water  into  the  town.  There  have  also  been 
dug  up  iragments  of  columns,  mosaics,  and  numerous 
medals  of  Tiberiui  and  Claudius.  In  mdre  modem 
times,  it  hai  undergone  many  vicissitude*.  In  1880,  It 
was  besieged  by  Henry  IV.,  and  being  taken,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  it  was,  despite  Henry's  eilbrts  to  the 
contrary,  given  up  to  military  execution.  (,Martiniire, 
art.  Cakori  ;  Hugo,  art.  Lot,  i/c.) 

CAIPHA,  or  KAIFA,  a  small  marit.  town  of  Pales- 
tine, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best 
along  the  coast  {tee  Acre),  and  the  ancient  river 
KIshon  flows  past  the  town.  It  has  a  fortress  with  a  gar- 
rison ;  but  the  most  important  and  interesting  building 
in  the  place  is  a  hospice  maintained  by  the  monks  of 
Mount  Carmel,  where  strangers  of  all  nations  and  reli- 
gions are  lodged  and  entertained.  The  Kishon  is  referred 
to  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  v.  21 .).  It  is 
famous  also  as  the  place  where  Elijah  slew  the  prophets 
of  Baal  (1  Kings,  xviii.  40  ).  (Robimon,  i.  193. :  Hoeg, 
II.  178.) 

CAIRO,  or  KAHIRA  (El  C*o'AirfA,  Arab.,  "the 
Victorious,"  called  by  the  inhabitants  Mutr),  the  mo- 
dern cap.  of  Egypt,  and  the  second  rity  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  ;  chief  residence  of  the  Pacha,  and  seat  of 
his  government,  near  the  right  or  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  12  m.  above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  112  m.  S.E. 
Alexandria,  97  m.  8.S.W.  Damietta,  and  75  m.  W.  Suez  ; 
lat.  30°  3*  21"  N.,  long.  31°  18*  45"  E.  Pop.,  including 
its  port  of  Boulac,  Old  Cairo,  &c.,  about  240,000 ;  of  whom 
about  190,000  are  Egyptian  Moslems,  10,000  Copts,  from 
3,000  to  4,000  Jews,  and  the  rest  strangers  from  various 
countries.  (Lane's  Mod.  Egyp.  ^c.)  Shape  oblong, 
being  nearly  3  m.  in  length,  by  If  to  2  m.  in  breadth,  on 
sloping  ground,  midway  between  the  Nile,  and  the  E. 
mountain  range  of  Mokattem,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
about  3  sq.m.  The  distance  of  its  N.  extremity  from  the 
Mile  at  Boulac  is  upwards  of  a  mile;  hut  from  its  8; 
extremity  to  the  bank  of  the  river  where  Old  Cairo 
stands,  is  somewhat  less  than  ^  m.  The  intervening 
tract  is  laid  out  In  gardens  or  otherwise  cultivated,  and 
watered  by  a  canal.  Viewed  from  a  distance,Cairo  has  a 
magnificent  and  interesting  appearance ;  but,  like  most 
other  B.  cities,  its  interior  has  a  very  diflercnt  a8|)ect  from 
its  exterior.  It  has,  however,  though  still  susceptible 
of  much  improvement,  been,  within  these  few  years, 
quite  changed  from  the  wretched  place  so  often  depicted 
by  travellers.  Filth  of  every  description,  putrid  ditches, 
drains  never  cleaned,  unburied  carrion,  fragments  of 
vegetable  matter,  all  in  various  states  of  decomposition  ; 
want  of  free  circulation  of  air,  clouds  of  dust,  and  mul- 
titudes of  deformed  beings,  are  amongst  the  nuisances 
formerly  complained  of:  but,  according  to  more  recent 
observers,  the  rigid  pGlice  established  by  Mehemet  All 
has  already  effected  so  desirable  a  change,  that,  for 
cleanliness,  as  well  as  order,  quiet,  and  the  absence  of 
crime,  Cairo  "may  now  rank  with  the  best  governed 
capitals  of  Europe."  (MS.  Account  qf  Cairo.)  The 
cUmds  of  dust,  apparently  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with,  have,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  been  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  number  of  high  mounds  of  sand,  scorlte, 
ashes,  earth,  broken  pottery,  and  other  rubbish,  which 
formerly  encircled  the  city,  some  of  them  elevated  150 
it.  above  its  level ;  and  by  the  continual  watering  of  the 
public  thoroughfares. 

On  entering  Cairo,  the  European  visiter  is  gratified 
and  Interested  with  the  entire  contrast  this  city  presents 
to  all  he  has  left  behind  him  in  Europe.  In  the  vords  of 
a  British  resident,  "  here  every  thing  is  oriental ;  the 
tlyle  of  the  buildings,  the  shaded  streets,  the  aspect  and 
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costumes  of  the  people,  the  quiet  and  repose  universally 
prevailing ;  no  rattling  of  carriages  and  carts ;  no  rush- 
ing, busy  crowds,  intent  on  their  diflferent  pursuits  ;  hut 


in  their  stead,  the  solemn  camel  and  his  patient  little  at- 
tendant, the  donkey,  making  their  noiseless  way  un- 
der their  burdens  ;  the  people  gathered  in  groups  around 
the  doors  of  the  ctffff,  cnatting  or  smoking ;  —  the  shop- 
keeper listlessly  reclining  in  his  stall ;— the  sentinel,  half 
asleep  at  his  post,  while  the  guard  within  lie  stretched 
In  profound  repose  ; — all  yielding  to  the  influiiice  of  a 
climate  as  delightful  as  it  is  salutary ;  and  which  fortu- 
nately acts  as  an  opiate,  to  some  extent,  against  the  many 
physical  ills  the  people  are  exposed  to  from  a  bad  and  ra- 
(Mcious  government."  Cairo  at  present  contains  !M0 
principal  streets,  40  public  places  (squares),  II  bazars, 
HO  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  300  public 
cisterns,  1,166  coffee-houses,  e.')  public  baths,  400  mosques, 
and  several  considerable  hospitals.  The  whole  city  is 
enclosed  by  a  stonewall,  terminated  on  the  S.E.  by  a  de- 
tached and  scarped  rock  rising  more  than  200  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  on  which  stands  tbu  citadel.  This 
fortress.with  the  city  walls,  was  built  or  restored  by  Sala- 
dln,  alMut  1176.    The  walls  have  battlements,  and  lofty 


towers  at  about  100  yards  apart.  They  are,  however,  of 
little  strength,  and  have  beien  suffered,  in  many  parts,  to 
fall  to  decay.  There  are  four  gates,  praised  for  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  streets  still  continue 
to  he  unpaved,  and  are  mostly  so  very  crooked,  narrow, 
and  irrejnilar,  that  they  might  nyore  properly  be  called 
lanes.  There  is  but  one'  as  wide  as  Cranboume  Alley. 
Though  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  light,  they  are  ren- 
dered cool,  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  nouses  projecthgg 
over  them,  so  as  not  unf^equently  to  meet  each  other. 
"  By  a  stranger  who  merely  passed  through  the  streets, 
Cairo  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  close  and  crowded 
city ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  evident  to  a  person 
who  overlooks  the  town  from  the  top  of  a  lofty  house,  or 
from  the  minaret  of  a  mosque.  The  great  thoroughfare 
streets  have  generally  a  row  of  shops  along  each  side. 
Above  the  shops  are  apartments,  which  do  not  communi- 
cate with  them,  and  which  are  seldom  occupied  by  the 
persons  who  rent  the  shops.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  are  by-streets  and  Quarters.  Most 
of  the  by-streets  are  thoroughfares,  ana  have  a  large 
wooden  gate  at  each  end,  closed  at  night,  and  kept  by  a 
porter  within,  who  opens  to  any  persons  requiring  to  be 
admitted.  The  quarters  mostly  consist  of  several  narrow 
lanes,  having  but  one  general  entrance,  with  a  gate, 


filthiest ;  the  Copts,  Franks,  and  other  nations,  gene- 
rally speaking,  inhabit  distinct  quarters,  though  there  is 
no  restriction  in  this  respect,  the  whole  city  being  free 
to  all.  In  the  Frank  quarter,  where  also  many  of  the 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians  reside,  the  streets  are 
rather  wider  than  elsewhere.  The  houses  are  solidly 
constructed  and  lofty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high,  and 
freoueptly  more ;  their  lower  parts  are  built  or  cased 
with  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  the  Mokattem  moun- 
tains, the  layers  of  which  in  front  are  often  painted  alter, 
natelv  red  and  white ;  their  upper  parts  are  commonly 
of  brick  ;  their  roofs,  which  are  flat,  serve  for  many  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  Moit  considerable  houses  enclose 
an  open  unpaved  court,  into  which  the  doors  and  the 
windows  of  the  principal  apartments  open.  The  win- 
dows of  the  upper  apartments  generally  project  1)  ft.  or 
more,  and  are  commonly  formed  of  wooden  lattice-work 
close  enough  to  shut  out  much  of  the  light  and  sun,  and 
to  screen  the  inmates  from  observation,  while  they  aidmit 
the  air  ;  occasionally,  glass  windows,  which  sometimes 
are  finely  stained,  are  mado  use  of.  The  front  doors  of 
the  larger  houses  are  handsomely  carved,  painted,  deco- 
rated with  Arabic  inscriptions,  and  ftirnished  with  iron 
knockers  and  wooden  locks.  The  court-yard  and 
ground  floors  commonly  contain  wells,  fountains,  pools, 
stables,  and  other  domestic  offices,  and  a  hall  sometimes 
very  handsomely  fitted  up,  in  which  the  master  of  the 
house  receives  nis  visiters ;  the  upper  apartments  are 
those  of  the  women  and  children.  Lodgfing-houses  or 
caravanseras,  called  by  Mr,  Lane  wekaleha,  and  designed 
for  the  reception  of  merchants  and  their  goods,  are  some- 
what difibrently  laid  out :  and  such  persons  as  have 
neither  a  wife  nor  a  female  slave  are  usually  obliged  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  one  of  these  buildings.  (Lane, 
i.  30.)  There  aro  several  open  spaces  or  squares: 
Esbekiah,  the  principal,  is  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
finest  palaces  and  other  structures  in  Cairo  ;  its  centre 
Is  laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  Is,  like  some  of  the  othe^ 
squares,  annually  overflowed  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile.  The  waters  of  that  river  are  conducted  into 
the  city  by  a  canal,  believed  by  Pocockc,  Shaw,  and 
others,  to  be  the  Amnit  Trnjunu$  (TPAIANOS  IIOT- 
AM02)  of  Ptolemy's  Geog.  (lib.  iv.  c.  5.),  and  which, 
commencing  at  Old  Cairo,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  modem  town,  filling  a  number  of  public 
and  private  basins,  and  irrigating  numerous  gardens 
planted  along  its  banks.*  The  citadel  is,  in  maiiy  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  Cairo. 
Clarke  (T'rav.  v.  127—129.)  adduces  several  authori- 
ties to  prove  that  it  stands  upon  the  s|)ot  once  occupied 
by  the  Acropolis  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  erected  by 
Cambyscs  upon  the  site  of  the  still  more  ancient  Latopo- 
lls,  a  city  almost  as  old  as  Memphis.  This  much,  how- 
ever, srems  certain,  that  a  similar  structure  existed  here 
previously  to  the  time  of  Saladin,  to  whom,  according  to 
Shaw  (Trav.  295,),  the  restoration,  rather  than  the 
construction,  of  the  citadel  should  be  ascribed.  The 
rocky  hill  on  which  it  is  built  is  separated  by  a  chasm 
about  400  yards  wide  from  the  Mokattem  hills.  Its  walls 
arc  massive,  rest  on  a  foundation  of  scarped  rock,  and 
have  recently  been  nut  into  a  respectable  state  of  repair : 
hut,  being  commanded  by  the  Mokattem  hill,  on  which  a 

*  Previously  to  the  annual  inundation,  the  mouth  of  this  canal  ts 
closed  liy  a  nnuund  or  {illlar  of  mud,  which,  Dr.  t;iarke  aayi,  li  culleA 
Ami,  or  "  the  Hride."    The  ru&hing  in  of  tlie  water  carrier  away  tlila 


mound  ;  and  thlH  circumttlance  it  helieTed  l>y  leveral  authon  to  havtt 

S[iven  rise  to  the  ftiliMloun  storv  of  the  annmit  aaciifice  iff  a  virgim  t» 
He  M'e.  (See  CJarltr,  >.  lOH,  ItK).;  W<<««*r'i  iruti.  I.  fiy.|,  4c)    Tll« 


oiwning  of  the  canal  is  c«lehrate>l  with  ipn-al  njoicinft. 
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fort  hat  been  placed,  and  being  open  both  on  the  E.  and 
W.  to  the  fire  of  artillery,  it  could  not  hold  out  for  any 
length  of  time  againit  a  European  force.  Within  its 
precinct  are  the  palace  and  harem  of  the  pacha,  the 
mint,  the  council-chamber  or  divan,  a  moaque  built  by 
Mehemet  Ali,  a  military  arsenal,  and  various  other 
public  offices  and  works  of 'the  Mameluke  monarchs. 
The  pacha's  palace  and  harem  are  plain  white-washed 
butldrngs,  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  and  the  new 
mosque  has  some  bas-reliefs  in  marble  imported  from 
Genoa,  conceived  and  executed  in  the  worst  taste. 
The  Egyptian  coin  is  all  struck  in  the  mint,  but  the 
process  hitherto  pursued  has  been  of  the  rudest  kind. 
The  arsenal  contains  foundries  for  brass  and  iron  can- 
non, manufactories  of  small-arms,  and  workshops  for 
the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  military  equipments.  Taken 
altogether,  it  is  the  finest  establishment  in  Egypt  But 
the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  citadel  is  .Tosepti  s  Well, 
supposed  to  have  been  dug  by  Saladin.  It  is  46  ft.  in  clrc. 
at  Its  mouth,  being  cut  through  soft  calcareous  strata  to 
the  depth  of  276  it.,  or  to  the  level  of  the  Nile,  from 
which  its  water  is  most  probably  derived.  A  wind- 
ing staircase  conducts  to  its  bottom,  and  Clarke  ob- 
serves, that  for  the  general  perfection  of  the  work, 
"  it  may  be  compared  rather  to  the  labours  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  than  to  any  modern  undertaking." 
From  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  is  displayed  a  noble  pa- 
norama. To  the  E.  are  seen  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis 
and  tile  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  backed  by  an  arid  de- 
sert; to  the  S.,  the  loity  quarries  of  Mount  Mokattem, 
with  ruined  castles,  mouldering  domes,  and  the  remains 
of  other  editices,  above,  below,  and  stretching  beneath 
the  heights  far  into  the  plain :  S.W.  and  \\.  arc  the 
grand  aqueduct,  mosques,  and  minarets,  the  Nile,  the 
ruins  of  Old  Cairo,  and  the  island  and  groves  of  Rhoda ; 
beyond  the  river,  on  the  S.W.,  the  town  of  Ghizeh, 
amidst  groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm  trees ;  still 
more  remote,  the  pynimids  of  Ghizeh  and  Saccara ;  and 
beyond  these  the  great  Libyan  desert.  N.W.  and  N., 
may  be  discovered  the  green  plains  of  the  delta,  sprinkled 
with  white  edifices;  and  N.  to  N.E.,  at  the  feet  of  the 
spectator,  is  the  city  of  Cairo,  surrounded  in  the  latter 
direction  by  heaps  of'^sand.  lu  1811,  this  fortress  was  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  by  order  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  In  1824,  4,000  individuals,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  citadel,  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magazine. 

Much  yet  remains  in  Cairo  to  evince  the  success  with 
which  the  dynasties  of  Mussulman  princes,  who  governed 
Egypt  previously  to  the  Ottomans,  strove  to  beautify 
this  city ;  and  we  might  look  in  vain  throughout  the  mo- 
dern Saracenic  world  for  any  works  at  all  approaching 
in  excellence  the  metropolitan  mosque  of  Kl-Azhar,  with 
those  of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  Muristan,  Hassan  Ain,  El 
Ghoree,  and  Zittezenab,  the  gate  called  Bab-el-Nasr 
{Gate  qf  Victory),  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  gates; 
the  aqueduct  on  the  road  to  Uld  Cairo,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Mamelukes.  The  princip.il  mosque — that  of  El- 
Azhar,  or  Laiarus  —  is  in  the  middle  of  the  most  popu- 
lous quarter.  That  of  Sultan  Hassan,  said  to  be  a  work 
of  the  I3tli  century,  is  the  largest  mosque;  its  dome  is 
considered  the  finest  in  Cairo,  and  beneath  It,  in  its  in- 
terior, is  the  handsome  tomb  of  the  sultan  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  body  of  the  mosque  is  closed  by  a  bronze 
door  beautifully  inlaid  with  silver,  and  is  surroimded  by 
a  large  oj)en  square  court,  with  shrines  under  Unit  bold 
arches.  This  mosque  is  also  remarkable  for  the  height 
of  its  two  minarets,  the  variety  of  marbles  used  in  its 
construction,  its  arabesque  ornaments,  mosaics,  and  in- 
scriptions. The  mosque  of  Taglioum  is  the  most  an- 
cient of  all,  having  been  erected  about  887,  by  the  sultan 
Achmed  Ebn  Taglioum,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  in 
Egypt,  nearly  a  century  before  the  city  of  Cairo  was 
huilt.  It  consists  of  a  vast  open  court  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  of  marble  and  granite  pillars,  supporting  a 
double  row  of  arches  of  the  latest  Naracenic  style,  and 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Patio  de  los  Naran- 
Jos  adjoining  the  mosque  at  Cordova.  It  contains  rich 
and  delicate  carving,  but  is  now  much  neglected.  Tlic 
mosque  of  Hassan  Ain.  on  t'.ic  contrary,  is  greatly 
thronged,  being  considered  by  far  the  most  holy  in 
Egypt,  and  6urt)assed  in  sanctity  by  fi-w  in  the  Moham- 
medan states.  Outside  tlic  walls  of  the  city,  and  between 
them  and  the  Mokattem  hill,  arc  the  celi'brated  tomlis 
of  the  Mameluke  sovereigns,  some  of  which  arc  fine  bold 
specimens  of  the  Arabic  style  of  architecture  of  the  l.'tth 
and  nth  centuries  :  they  are  chiefly  of  white  marble, 
and  abound  with  fine  arabesque  ornaments  anil  carving. 
There  are  several  other  cemeteries  in  difTercnt  parts  of 
the  anvlroDs. 

Old  Cairo,  which  Is  believed  by  Pococke  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  town  and  fortnss  of  tlir  Kgyptlan 
Babylon  (Deter,  iff  the  Kiisl,  i.  '.t-'i.),  is  cliii-ny  nccu. 
pled  by  Copts :  it  contains  I  i  Christian  churches,  some 
o<  them  larKC  :riid  sumptuous  bitihlings  ;  the  anrlcnt  gra- 
naries, l)earing  the  name  of  Joseph  ;  a  Krnttn.  castle,  &-c., 
and  ■  macliinc  fur  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  the 


ancient  aqueduct.  ThiL  which  U  excIuiWely  apprii. 
priated  to  the  supply  of  the  citadel  with  water,  it  rdied 
on  archcF',  and  proceeds  ttom  Old  Cairo  by  a  winding 
course,  and  a  length  of  about  S  m.  Boulac,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  contains  the  principal  manuiacturei,  and  Is  tne  seat 
of  most  of  the  trade.  It  (s  dirty,  nearly  as  large  as  Black- 
wall, and  presents  the  same  busy  scene,attended  with  much 
more  noise.  "  On  the  banks  of  the  river,"  says  Captain 
Scott, "  are  heaped  up  pyramids  of  millet,  peas,  and  corn, 
the  property  of  tne  government,  and  placed  there,  exposed 
to  the  sun,  dew,  and  rain,  ready  for  tnipmont.  The  shore 
is  lined  with  boatsof  all  descriptions, discharglngtheircar- 
goes  or  advertised  for  hire."  Along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
between  Boulac  and  Old  Cairo,  embosomed  in  groves  of 
orange,  sycamore,  and  acacia,  are  a  number  of  handsome 
palaces,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  that  belonging 
to  Ibrahim  Pacha.  This  palace  is  built  in  the  Turkish 
style,  and  contains  some  handsome  apartments,  gaudy 
Airniture,  and  a  large  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
Us  extensive  gardens  and  plantations  occupy  the  plain 
between  it  and  Cairo ;  towards  the  Nile  the  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  terraces  ornamented  with  statuary,  which  give 
them  quite  a  European  appearance.  In  the  Nile,  imme- 
diately opposite  Cairo,  are  the  two  considerable  islands 
of  Boulac  and  Ithoda ;  the  latter,  which  is  nearly  2  m. 
in  length,  is  almost  entirely  the  property  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  is  laid  out  as  pleasure-grounds  open  to  the 
public.  Its  S. extremity,  however,  bet«;-en  Old  Cairo 
on  one  bank,  and  Ghizeh  on  the  other,  is  occupied 
by  powder  magazines  and  mills.  Here  also  is  the  cele- 
brated Nilometer,  a  graduated  pillar  in  a  large  square 
well,  having  a  subterraneous  communication  with  the 
river.  From  a  court  leading  to  this  structure  a  flight  of 
steps  descends  to  the  water,  called  the  Steps  of  Moses, 
from  a  tradition  of  that  being  the  spot  where  the  deliverer 
of  the  Jews  was  found  amongst  the  bulrushes. 

Most  of  the  higher  class  of  Turks,  and  individuals 
holding  chief  public  employments,  have  their  residences 
in  Cairo,  where  they  live  in  much  splendour.  These  are 
principally  in  the  square  of  El  Esbelciah  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
garden  of  one  of  these  that  the  French  general  Klebcr 
was  assassinated.  Some  of  the  public  baths  are  very 
spacious,  and  greatly  ornamented;  and  several  pub- 
lic fountains  are  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  about  20  . 
stone  bridges  over  the  canals  of  the  city  and  plain,  but 
none  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  coffbe-houses  are 
generally  very  plain,  and  the  shops  are  merely  small  re- 
cesses capable  of  holding  two  or  three  persons.  Each 
separate  Dazar  is  usually  devoted  to  one  kind  of  com . 
moility. 

The  commerce  of  Cairo  appears  at  present  to  be  in  a 
very  depressed  state,  owing,  as  is  said,  to  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  It  by  the  pacha  s  monopoly  system,  the  rapa. 
city  of  his  government,  the  insecurity  of  property,  the 
alleged  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  and  various  other  causes.  The  plan  now 
acted  on,  of  transporting  all  the  produce  to  Alexandria 
to  be  disposed  of^  has  also  occasioned  the  removal  uf 
many  of  the  principal  merchants  to  that  city.  Numerous 
houses  are  becoming  untenanted,  and  falling  to  ruin; 
and  the  new  onei  that  are  raised  are  comparatively  me,in 
and  poor.  There  is  now  no  display  of  Cashemeres,  rich 
silks,  jewellery,  &r.,  as  we'are  told  the  bazars  exhibited 
in  the  times  of  the  Mamelukes ;  no  crowding  of  strangers 
to  the  capital  of  Kgypt.  Matti'rs  are  every  year  getting 
worse ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  "  unless  ii  change  of 
system  takes  place  soon,  Cairo  may  be  blotted  out  of  the 
map  as  a  place  of  commerce."  The  most  flourishing 
trade  is  that  of  slaves,  for  which  there  is  a  regular  mar- 
ket. Georgians,  Nubians,  Abyssinians,  &c.,  are  met 
with  ;  but  the  principal  supply  comes  from  Darfur,  anil 
other  countries  in  the  interior.  Black  slaves  are  met 
with  in  every  family  in  Cairo.  Two  English  hotels  h.ivc 
been  opened  for  travellers  since  the  steam  oommuiiiia- 
tion  with  India  has  been  established ;  but  neither  sttain 
conveyances  nor  railroads,  though  much  talked  of,  hiive 
yet  come  into  operation,  to  aid  the  commerce  of  Cairo. 
The  only  Kgyiitian  steamboat  on  the  Nile  is  the  private 
property  of  the  pacha,  and  is  reserved  for  his  own 
use. 

Within  the  city  Mehemet  Ali  has  established  an  exten. 
sive  cotton  factory ;  a  gun  factory,  furnishing  annually 
10,000  muskets ;  a  manufactory  of  saddles,  bridles,  knap, 
sacks,  belts,  and  every  other  leather  equipment  required 
for  the  army  ;  a  cupper-mill,  and  machinery  for  boring 
gun-barrels,  both  driven  by  steam ;  a  paper-mill,  &c.  At 
Koulac  he  has  a  foundry ;  a  cotton-mill ;  a  woollen  cloth 
factory,  with  dye-woras  attached ;  a  cotton-printing 
estal)llBhment ;  chemical  works,  &c. :  and  at  M.ibiitta, 
not  far  distant,  there  is  a  large  cotton  factory  wnrki'il  l)y 
steam,  and  furnished  with  tne  newest  machinery  in  <iso 
in  Kuriipi'.  Kesides  these,  the  pacha  has  large  gtin. 
pinviliT  and  faltpetre  factories  in  the  neighbourhood, 
anil  a  large  tan-yard  nn  the  road  to  Uld  Cairo.  These 
e.staliliiinments  supply  the  clothing  and  accoutrements 
required  for  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  most  articlii 
in  common  use  througliout  the  country. 
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CAITHNESS. 

Cairo  hat  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  scat  of  the  best 
schools  for  Arabic  literature  and  Mohammedan  theology. 
The  mosque  of  El  Azhar  has  attached  to  It  a  library  and 
college,  where  lectures  on  the  Koran,  law,  ethics,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  &c.  were  formerly  delivered  to  students, 
who  flocked  to  It  from  every  part  of  the  Mohammedan 
world.  But  Mehemet  Alt  having  appropriated  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  belonging  to  this  mosque  to 
the  service  of  the  state,  the  college  attached  to  It  has 
considerably  declined.  This,  however,  is  but  a  trifling 
deduction  from  the  advantage  that  has  already  resulted, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  result,  from  the 
teaching.  Introduced  by  the  pacha,  of  the  rudiments  of 
European  arts  and  sciences  Into  the  public  schools. 
Nothing  short  of  government  Interference  could  have 
effected  this  signal  Improvement.  There  are  3  primary 
schools  in  Cairo,  which  afibrd  education  to  600  boys,  who 
are  also  clothed  and  fed.  At  Boulac  there  is  a  school  of 
engineers,  with  180  pupils.  At  Aboosabul,  within  a  mile 
of  the  city.  Is  a  preparatory  school,  with  1,600  pupils ;  a 
school  of'^  medicine,  with  200  students ;  a  veterinary 
school  at  Schoobra ;  a  school  for  accountants,  &c. ;  and 
schools  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  service  at  Ghizeh, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  prejudice  against 
these  schools  was  at  first  so  strong  that  the  pacha  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  compulsion  to  obtain  scholars,  and 
to  give  them  regular  pay.  The  latter  Is  still  continued ; 
but  compulsion  is  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain  pupils. 
Itcgimental  schools  are  also  established,  and  primary 
schools  are  attached  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
mosques.  The  pacha  has  established  a  printing  press  at 
Botilar,  from  which  a  weekly  paper  In  Arabic  issues ; 
and  at  which  many  popular  works  in  history  and  science 
have  been  printed  for  the  use  of  students.  The  prin- 
cipal charitable  institutions  in  and  near  Cairo  are  — a 
military  hospitjil,  in  the  square  of  El-Esbekiah,  capable 
of  accommodating  1 ,000  patients ;  another  large  military 
hospital  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  city,  com- 
posed of  four  ranges  of  buildings,  enclosing  a  square, 
and  containing  64  spacious  apartments,  with  40  beds 
each ;  museums  of  physic  and  natural  history ;  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  all  necessary  offlces.  In  the  city  is  an 
hospital  for  the  Egyptian  navy,  with  two  general  hos- 
pitals; and  a  lying-in  hospital,  under  the  direction  of  a 
French  female  practitioner,  with  a  number  of  pupils. 
There  is  also  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  hut  the  unhappy  inmates 
are  caged  and  chained,  and  present  a  melancholy  and 
revolting  sight.  All  the  medical  establishments  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  well  known  Clot  Bey, 
the  originator  of  most  of  them.  The  courts  of  law  are 
Iield  in  a  large  new  building,  erected  by  the  pacha. 

Most  European  nations  have  vice-consuls  resident  at 
Cairo  it  is  the  seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Coptic 
churci  there  are  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  con- 
vents presided  over,  by  dignitaries  called  patriarchs  ;  and 
two  English  missionaries  are  established  in  the  city. 
There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  European  inha- 
bitants in  Cairo,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  poor 
and  without  influence.  The  city  Is  usually  garrison- 
ed by  two  regiments  of  4,000  men  each,  one  stationed 
within  the  cit^el,  and  the  other  encamped  outside  the 
walls. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places  and 
objects  possessing  great  interest.  The  pyramids,  and 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  lleliopolls,  the  On  of  the 
Jicriptures,  are  treated  of  under  the  articles  Ghizeii, 
Kr.vpT,  &c.  About  2  m.  N.  from  the  city,  the  country 
palace  of  Shoobra,  belonging  to  the  pacha,  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  b<ink  of  the  river,  aud  connected 
with  Cairo,  for  the  whole  distance,  by  a  fine  avenue  of 
acacias  and  sycamores.  Mehemet  .Mi  resides  here  with- 
out any  jmmp  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  the 
grounds,  which  have  been  agreeably  laid  out,  are  gene- 
rally open  to  the  public.  A  lew  m.  to  the  N.E.  of  Shoo- 
brali,  is  the  scene  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Klcbcr  over 
Vousef  I'aeha,  in  Wm. 

C^ro  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Jauhar,  an 
Arab  general  under  the  first  Fatimltc  caliph.  In  970. 
The  caliph  Mocz  afterwards  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  which  distinction  it  retained  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mameluke  sovereignty  by  the  Turks,  In 
l'>17.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  pacha  of  the  Turkish 
province  of  Egypt  till  I79S,  when  It  wiis  taken  by  the 
French,  who  retained  it  until  its  cajiture  by  the  English 
and  Turks,  in  1801.  Not  long  after  the  re-instatement 
of  the  Turkish  rule  In  Egypt,  Mehemet  All  became  vice- 
roy ;  and  under  lilra  Cairo  has  once  more  become  the 
capital  of  a  virtually  Independent  and  ext(!naive  empire. 
{ilS.  Account t\f  Vaxro  j  I.ane'>Mi)iternF,gviilians,\»\.\. ; 
Clarke's  Trni'.  vol.  v. ;  Scoll't  Kguut  anrt  L'antlia,  pp.  I'i.'i. 
217.,  *c.) 

C.\lTnNKSS,  a  marit.  ki.  of  Scotland,  occupying  its 
N.E.  extremity,  having  W.  Sutherland,  and  N.  E.and 
S.  the  ocean.  "Dunnet  Head,  on  the  N.  sliorj  of  this  co., 
lat.  r<%°  40|'  N.,  long.  ,1°  22'  \V.,  is  the  nios,  northerly 
volutin  G.  Britain:  area,  4t';,(W0  acres,  oT  whlih  iibove 
(10,000  ore  cultivated,  6,400  waste,  and  the  remainder 
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mountains,  moors,  and  motaes.  The  mountains  lie  prin- 
cipally  along  the  confines  of  Sutherland,  terminating  to 
the  S.  in  the  stupendous  precipice  called  the  Ord  of 
Caithness.  But  with  this  exception,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  mostly  undulating  or  flat,  consisting  principally 
of  vast  tracts  of^  mpssy  moors,  covered  with  low  stunted 
heath,  and  destitute  of  wood.  Principal  rivers,  Thurso, 
Wick,  and  Dunbeath.  Owing  to  Its  being  nearly  sur> 
rounded  by  the  sea,  the  winters  are  less  severe  than 
might  have  been  expected,  but  the  summers  are  in  gene- 
ral cold  and  wet.  Property  In  a  few  hands,  and  mostly 
entailed.  Farms  often  small :  and  the  practice  of  under- 
letting, and  of  stipulating  for  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
rent  In  services  of  various  kinds,  used  to  be  very  preva- 
lent. These  practices  are  now,  however,  on  the  decline ; 
and  notwithstanding  its  remote  situation,  this  co.  ha< 
astonishingly  improved  within  the  present  century,  by 
the  opening  of  new  roads,  consolidating  small  farms, 
taking  in  waste  land.  Improving  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  liC.  A  great  number  of  superior  farm-houses  and 
ofBccs  have  been  constructed  of  late  years ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  still  poor  and 
miserable.  Oats,  bear  or  bigg,  and  potatoes,  are  the 
prlncijial  crops.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  U.  M.  an 
acre.  Wick  and  Thurso,  its  only  towns,  are,  at  present, 
the  principal  seats  of  the  British  herring  fishery.  Lime- 
stone is  abundant,  and  Is  burned  with  turf.  The  Inhab. 
of  Caithness  are  of  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  origin  ;  and, 
except  along  the  border  of  Sutherland,  Gaelic  or  Erse  Is 
neither  spoken  nor  understood.  All  ranks  and  orders 
speak  English.  Caithness  contains  10  pars.,  and  had.  In 
IH31 , 6,030 inhab.  houses,  6,904  families,  and  34,529  Inhab., 
of  whom  16,359  were  males,  and  18,170  females.  It  sends 
1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  theco.,  and  Wick  unites  with 
other  boroughs  In  returning  a  representative.  Co.  con- 
stituency In  1838-39,  433.  Valued  rent,  37,256/.  Scotch  ; 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  35,4692. 

CAJAZZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra-di-Lavoro, 
cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Volturno,  11  m.  N.E.  by  E. 
Capua.  Pop.  4,(100.  It  Is  very  ancient,  and  is  defended 
by  a  castle  built  by  the  Lombards.  Besides  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, it  has  several  other  churches,  with  convents,  a  col- 
lege, an  hospital,  and  a  seminary.  Its  territory  pro- 
duces good  wine. 

CAL  ABOZO,  an  Inl.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  Caracas, 
In  the  llanos,  near  the  Guarlco  river,  11m.  N.  R.  by  E, 
Capau;  lat.  80  55'  N.,  long.  67°  42' W.  Pop.  SiOOO. 
It  has  a  good  church,  and  several  villages  surrounding 
It :  many  of  its  Inhab.  are  prosperous  cattle-farmers. 
The  pools  in  its  neighbourhood  swarm  with  electrical 
eels.  (Humboldt's  Pars.  Kar.  Iv.) 

CALABRIA,  an  extensive  prov.  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  the  most  S.  portion  of  Italy,  between  37°  46' 
and 40°  7'  N.  lat.,  and  15° 39'  and  17°  13' E.  long. ;  having 
N.  the  prov.  Basllicata,  N.E.  the  Gulph  of  Taranto, 
S.  W.  tht  Strait  of  Messina,  and  in  the  rest  of  its  extent 
the  Mediterranean:  It  comprises  the  chief  of  the  two 
peninsulas  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  and  forms  what 
Is  called  the  foot  of  the  Italian  boot.  Shape  very  irre- 
gular ;  it  is  165  m.  In  length,  N.  to  S.,  but  varying  In 
breadth  from  15  to 70  m.  Area  6,789  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1833) 
969,180. 

In  most  points,  Calabria  alTords  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  peninsula  of  Otranto,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tarantlne  Gulph  ;  its  shores  are  extremely  Irregular, 
and  present  many  oajies  or  headlands :  the  principal 
are  those  of  Coloniie  and  Rizzuto,  on  the  E. ;  Spartivento, 
on  the  S. ;  and  Vaticano,  on  the  W.  coasts  :  the  principal 
gulphs  are  those  of  Taranto  (which  It  assists  in  forming) 
and  Squillacc,  on  the  E . ;  Gloja  and  S.  Eufemia,  on  the  W. 
shores.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Calabria  is  moun- 
tainous ;  the  principal  Apcnninc  chain  enters  it  at  Mount 
Pollino,  and  runs  at  first  S.  near  the  shore,  as  In  N. 
Italy,  then  E.,  .ind  lastly  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  Its  ex- 
tremity. It  gives  ofTalolty  and  remarkable  branch  to  the 
E.,  the  Sllese  mountains,  which  occupy  most  of  the  cen- 
tral and  wider  region  of  Calabria.  The  Apennines  here 
attain  a  greater  height  than  in  the  central  prov.  of  the 
king,  of  Naples,  and  the  summits  of  many  of  them  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Dec.  till  March,  Monte  Slla  Is 
4,632  ft.,  Monte  Alto (Aspromonte),  4,1  loft.,  and  the  pass 
of  Nicastro,  3,246  ft.,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  plains  are  few,  and  of  no  great  extent ;  the  largest 
arc  in  the  N.K.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cratl  and  Cosoilc, 
and  on  the  E.  coast;  in  the  W.  the  lowlands  consist  of 
only  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys.  The  mountain 
streams  arc  numerous,  discharging  themselves  into  both 
seas ;  the  larger  rivers,  which,  however,  require  no  par- 
ticular notice,  are  mostly  In  the  central  parts  of  Cala- 
bria. I'hcre  are  many  small  lakes  around  the  E.  shore, 
but  none  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Calabria  produces 
corn,  rice,  oil,  wiiic,  .igruini,  and  fruits  of  every  kind; 
silk,  sugar,  manna,  wild  honey,  toliacco,  safflron,  resins, 
limiorice,  many  medicinal  plants,  and  dyes :  forests  of 
oak,  elm,  chesniit,  &c.  ;  it  has  also  veins  of  gold  and 
silver,  iron,  marble  and  alabiistcr;  a'.id  yields  besides 
crystal,  rock  salt  of  the  purest  kind,  and  sulphur,  Great 
K  k  'J 
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numben  of  aih  surround  the  coatta,  and  game  abounds 
In  iU  foreiti.    It  U  divided  a>  followi  i  — 


I 


CaUbtteClm 

CaUbrUUHnl. 
CatebcUtntnll. 


Al««« 


Sg.m. 
S,S19 
1,484 
>,786 


Pop. 


38S,3fiO 
333,000 


Chief  Towm.        Pop. 


( CflMnia 

iHotMAO      • 

iCwMno 
(Bjiignauo  - 

{HcRiiia 
Contuiuiro 
MontelenuL* 
H<tuillace    ~ 


iit.OOU 


17.000 
11,464 


Mo  part  of  Europe  prcaenti  more  nmuiilflcent  scenery 
than  Cttlabria.  On  entering  it  fruiu  tllii  N,,  at  Monte 
Giordano,  the  undulating  hilli  are  lost ;  the  Apen- 
nines assume  a  bold  and  steep  character,  and  are  broken 
by  deep  hollows  and  ravines,  and  clothed  with  forests  of 
massive  timber.  The  Uruttian  forest  of  Sila,  which 
occupies  to  a  great  extent  all  the  S.  part  of  C.  Oitra,  and 
the  N .  of  C.  Ultra  II.,  consists  of  oak,  elm,  sweet  chestnut, 
beech  ;  and  pine  and  Hr  toward  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains: iu  otner  parts  the  Aiic-imiues  are  covered  almost 
to  their  tups  with  wuchI*  of  tine  cypress,  laurel,  hazel, 
olive,  orange,  and  cetbtv  tm-a ;  near  Cariati  the  manna- 
asli  prevails.  There  ""'  'tfcuiy  pastures,  however,  in  the 
region  ol  La  Slla ;  Imt  '.WiitHllons  are  very  thinly  scat- 
tered through  it,  and  towns  or  hamlets  are  very  few. 
Around  the  coast  of  Calabria  Citra  there  are  some  culti- 
vated tracts  ;  tliat  near  Koscto  yields  olives,  capt-rs,  saf- 
(Iron,  corn,  and  cotton,  on  the  high  lands  near  the  sea  ; 
the  latter  it  cultivated  also  at  Cassano.  Trees  are 
wanting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ncto,  and  the  country  about 
Cotronu  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  in  Calabria. 
From  Cantanaaro  to  Sqiiillace  the  groundis  level ;  the 
soil  full  of  broken  shelly  deposit,  and  fertile  in  corn, 
muizc,  and  mulberry-trees.  At  Chlaravalle  the  fields  are 
cultivated  with  tlax  ;  the  vines  are  few,  cherry  orchards 
numerous,  and  hedges  of  holly,  woodbine,  and  sweet- 
briar,  and  banks  of  hearts-ease  and  wild  strawberry.  S. 
Calabria  has  many  towns  and  villages,  various  culture, 
and  lino  woods  ;  its  scenery  is  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  Sicily.  The  environs  of  Iteggio  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty,  and  its  neighbourhood  is  well  stocked  with 
cattib ;  from  Tropa<a  to  Monteleono  the  country  is  like  a 
park,  but  quite  unenclusetl,  adorned  with  large  clumps 
of  olive-trees.  Thence  to  the  Apennines  is  a  wooded 
vale,  through  which  the  Angitola  winds ;  beyond  this  is  a 
marshy  country  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amato  is  the 
field  of  Malda,  celebrated  for  the  action  fought  there  in 
1806.  N.  of  Nicastro  the  main  road  jiiuses  through  a 
tine  plain  embraced  t>y  the  mountauis,  and  on  the 
high  grounds  hence  to  Coscnza  the  breaks  in  the  woods 
display  on  either  side  views  of  wooded  vales,  sprinkled 
with  towns  and  villages,  and  the  sea  beyond.  Some  Hat 
grounds  prevail  N.  of  Cosenza,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
CratI,  which  are  fertile  in  corn,  vines,  and  mulberry- 
trees,  but  subject  to  malaria;  towards  the  Gulph  of 
Policastro  there  is  a  tract  of  pasture  land,  feeding  many 
flocks  of  sheep. 

Calabria  is  subject  to  earthquakes :  a  most  terrific 
visitation  of  this  sort  o<Tcurred  in  \7>vi,  which  swallowed 
up  a  great  many  towns  and  villages.  Near  8,  Basilu 
there  are  traces  of  former  volcanoes,  and  the  soil  is  one 
mass  of  lava.  Several  spots  arc  renowned  for  the  events 
of  ancient  history ;  numerous  are  the  sites  of  ancient 
Greek  cities,  as  Sybaris,  Crotcna,  &c. ;  near  Cape  Va- 
ticano,  Sextus  Pompeius  defeated  at  sea  the  navy  of 
Augustus.  Alarlc  ttiu  Goth,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was 
burieil  under  one  of  the  tributary  streams  oC  the  CratI. 
No  Italian  prov.  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many  Gothic 
remains. 

The  arts  and  manufacture.'!  of  Calabria  are  in  a  very 
depressed  and  backward  state.  Silkworms  are  cultivated 
largely  In  some  places,  and  silk  is  produced  in  tolerable 
quantity,  and  of^  gu(Mi  qtiallty.  It  has  a  darker  colour 
than  in  other  Neapolitan  provinces,  in  coiisetjuimce  of 
feeding  the  worms  on  the  leaf  of  the  red  muUwrry, 
which  prevails  in  every  part  of  this  territory.  The 
condition  of  the  poosantry  is  generally  bud ;  a  conse- 

auence,  principally,  of  the  feuual  privileges  and  cxac- 
ons  of  the  barons.  Smuftgling  is  very  prevalent,  and 
outlaws  and  mendicant  friars  are  both  very  abimdant. 
The  country,  s.nd  its  inhabitants,  though  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  improvement,  are  alike  uncultivated  and 
lavage.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the 
peasantry,  so  that  the  grosseat  Ignorance  and  superstition 
are  widely  prevalent. 

The  peasants  are  neither  so  tall  nor  to  good-looking 
as  those  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  outline  of  their  faces 
it  African :  their  complexion  a  pale  olive,  or  copper- 
colour  ;  their  hair  coarse,  black  and  frizzled  ;  but  they 
have  beautiful  teeth,  and  their  countenances  are  expres- 
sive, and  mixed  with  a  look  of  melancholy  and  wlldness. 
They  are  vigorous,  agile,  active,  and  nervous;  quick, 
gay,  courageous,  faithful,  and  hospitable;  but  Irritable, 
and  proue  to  passion.     Iu  tiiu  N.  a  solidity,  liku  that  of 
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Germans,  Is  manifest  In  their  dlipotitlon ;  while.  In 
u.c  S.,  their  manners  approach  more  to  thoie  of  the 
Greeks.  Many  Greeks  reside  In  8.  Calabria,  who  ore 
much  handsomer  In  their  pertont  and  dress  than  the 
Calabrese.  The  dress  of  the  latter  varies ;  In  the  8.  it 
It  like  thut  of  the  SiciUant,  and  bonneti  are  worn;  In 
the  N.  they  wear  hati ;  the  men  dress  In  a  short  clote 
jacket,  and  close  hose,  both  of  black  cloth ;  leathern 
gaiters,  and  shoes  of  undrest  skin,  tied  with  thongi  of 
the  same ;  or  else  in  a  coarse  long  Jacket,  coming  down 
far  below  the  waist ;  wide  hose  lull  of  plaits ;  and  ill. 
cut  gaiters  of  coarse  cloth,  fastened  across  with  cords : 
the  females  wear  a  large  i\ill-plaited  petticoat  of  dingy 
scarlet.  The  Calabrese  speak  a  peculiar  Italian  dialect, 
pronouncing  the  d  and  (,  the  s>  and  b,  alike.  &c.  They 
are  generally  poor ;  the  marriage  portion  of  a  girl  It 
frequently  only  a  imall  piece  of  vineyard,  or  even  a 
single  fruit-tree.  Gipsies  are  numerous,  occupying 
themselves  in  making  small  iron  articles,  bodkins,  iec. 

Hiitory —  Before  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Ca- 
labria was  subdivided  into  many  republics,  forming  part 
of  Magna  Grtecla,  a  region  that  comprised  all  Italy  a,  cf 
Naples.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  it  fell 
successively  under  the  rule  of  Odoacer,  Theodoric,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  possessed  It 
till  the  year  9'29,  when  the  Arabs,  from  Sicily,  established 
themselves  in  a  few  forts,  whence  they  extended  their 
rule  over  the  rest  of  the  province.  A  century  and  a 
half  afterwards,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Normans,  when 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Robert  Gulscard, 
Duke  of  Apuglla,  with  the  history  of  which  province 
its  own  is  subsequently  connected.  (RampoMi,  Corogra- 
fia  deW  Italia,i.  3.50— KiZ,  ii.3.W.;  H<iffinaim,  Europa  and 
Seine  J3ewohncr,i.  41. ;  SwnAume's  Two  Sicilies,  I.  2SI— 
332.,  ii.  426—472. ;  Craven't  Tour  in  the  S.  Prov.  of 
Naples,  201—340.) 

CALAHORRA  (an.  Calagumis  Nasica),  a  city  of 
Spain,  prov.  Soria,  on  the  Cidacos,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Ebro;  24  m.  S.E.  J.ogroflo,  43  m.  8.S.W. 
Pampeluna.  Pop.  6,667.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  an 
episcopal  palace.  The  neighbourhood  produces  grain, 
pulse,  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  This  was  a 
Roman  town  of  some  note,  the  reputed  birthplace  of 
Quinttlian. 

CALAIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Pas-du- 
Caliiis,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  .Straits  of  Dover,  20  m.  N.N.E. 
Boulogne  ;  lat.  50°  57'  31"  N.,  long.  P  51'  16"  E.  Pop. 
10,865.  The  town  is  of  a  square  form,  and  is  well  forti- 
fied ;  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  W.  side  by  a  strong  citadel,  commanding 
the  town  and  harbour,  and  towards  the  sea  by  severtu 
forts  ;  the  country  round  may,  also,  in  case  of  necejsity, 
be  laid  under  water,  by  means  of  sluices.  It  is  generally 
pretty  well  built,  the  houses  being  of  brick,  and  the 
streets  broaxl  and  straight ;  but  it  is  said  to  bo  peu  animi, 
and  tris-tiionolone.  It  labours  under  a  great  deficiency 
of  spring-water,  the  want  of  which  is  but  indifferently 
supplied  by  the  rain-w.ttcr,  collected  in  cisterns.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  the  place  d'armes,  having  round  it 
several  good  houses,  and  a  handsome  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  gate  on  the  road  to  Paris,  constructed  in  1685,  ii;  a 
fine  piece  of  architecture.  The  parish  church,  erected 
by  tlie  English,  is  a  large,  fine  building,  with  a  lofty 
spire.  A  tower,  near  the  H6tcl  de  Ville,  serves  as  a 
light-house ;  the  light,  which  is  revolving,  being  elevated 
118  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  pillar  has  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  I^ouis  XVIII.  landed  on  his 
return  to  France  in  1814.  The  HAtel  Dessin,  compris- 
ing, besides  an  excellent  Inn,  a  tlieoi.-e,  public  baths, 
and  a  posting  establishment,  Is  the  finest  building  in  thn 
town.  The  ramparts,  whlcii  are  planted  with  tree«, 
form  an  agreeable  promenade.  Calais  derives  its  princi- 
pal importance  from  its  being  the  nearest  French  port 
to  England  :  It  is  only  2(U  m.  from  the  South  Foreland, 
and  2'i|  m.  from  Dover,  with  which,  and  Ramsgate,  Lon- 
don, and  other  English  ports.  It  has  daily  or  very  fre- 
quent communication.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
l«>tween  two  wooden  piers,  nearly  j  m.  in  length.  I'n- 
fortunately  It  dries  at  t;bb  tide,  and  within  the  piers  has 
only  from  IS  It.  to  18  ft.  at  high  water,  according  to  the 
winds.  There  Is,  however,  excellent  anchorage-ground 
in  the  outer  road,  from  2  to 3m.  N.W.  from  theharlmur. 
'I'hcre  is  here  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  schools  of  hydro- 
graphy and  design,  a  public  library,  with  12,000  vols.,  &c. 
Manufactures  trifling,  con  listing  oi^  soap  imd  oil-works, 
.salt  refineries,  &c.  Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cml, 
herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  salt  and  spirits  ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, its  principal  dcpendonu!  is  on  the  resort  of  travel- 
lers to  and  fram  Hnglimd.  It  communicites  with  the 
Aa,  and  consequently,  with  St.  Onier,  by  means  uf  a 
canal  about  21  rn.  in  length. 

Edward  III.  took  Calais,  alter  a  lengthened  and  me- 
morable sjoge.  In  1347.  The  obstinate  resistance  m.icle 
by  tlie  besieged  it  sold  to  have  to  much  incensed  :):e 
conqueror  that  he  determined  to  put  to  death  six  )<rlii' 
cipal  burgesses  of  the  town,  who,  to  save  their  i't.>:     ■ 
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citlieus,  had  magnanimously  placed  themselves  at  his 
dlsimul.  But,  If  he  ever  really  formed  any  such  re.olu- 
tlon,  he  war,  driven  from  It  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of 
Queen  I'hiilppa-  The  English  retained  possession  of 
Calais  for  more  than  two  centuries,  or  till  1368,  when  it 
was  taken  by  surprise  hy  the  Due  de  Guise.  In  IS96  it 
was  taken  by  the  Archduke  Albert-,  but  In  1598  was  re. 
ttored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Vervlni'.  It  deserves 
to  bo  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  Calais,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  towns  of  France  in  which  no  Individual 
lost  his  life  on  account  of  politics  during  the  Revolution. 

iHttgo,  art.  Pat-du-Calaia i  Purdy's  English  Channels 
lume't  England,  cap.  IS.) 

Calais  (St.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Sartha,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Anllle, 26  m.  B.  S.  E.  Mans.  Pop.  3,7H3. 
It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  large  square  or  place,  and 
tw»  promenades ;  and  Is  th(:  scat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  and  of  a  communal  college.  There  are 
manufactures  of  serges,  linen,  and  cotton  stufh,  with 
tanneries  and  glass-works.  The  country  round  Is  barren, 
being  urlndpally  occupied  with  heaths  and  forests. 

CAEASCIBETTA.a  town  of  Sicily,  valCalaUnisetta, 
cap.  cant.,  15  ra.  N.E.  Calatanlsctta.  Pop.  5,U73.  There 
are  in  the  environs  numerous  caverns. 

CALATABELLOTA,orCALTABELLOTA,atown 
of  Sicily,  val  di  Glrgentl,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tnjn  near  to,  and  overlooking,  the  course  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  10  m.  N.  E.  Sciacca.  Fop.  4,662. 
It  is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  Is  said  l)y  Swinburne  to 
be  the  worst  situated  place,  as  respects  the  comforts 
of  life,  he  had  ever  seen. 

Triocala,  a  strong  city  of  ancient  Sicily,  was  situated 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  modern  town.  This  city 
is  famous  in  history,  from  it!!  having  been  the  stronghold 
of  the  revolted  slaves  during  the  dangerous  servile  in- 
surrection that  broke  out  in  Sicily,  104  or  105  years  B.C. 
Owing  to  tlie  strength  of  the  city,  and  the  talents  of  their 
leader  Athenlo,  the  Insurgents  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  for  4  years ;  and  were  not  subdued  till  a  con- 
siderable army,  neadeil  by  Aquillus,  the  colleasuo  of 
MariuB,  was  sent  against  them.  (Ancient  Universal 
Hist.  xiii.  20.  8vo.  ed.)  In  more  modern  times,  Roger  1. 
defeated  the  Saracens,  with  great  slaughter,  in  the 
vicinitv  of  this  town.  {Steinbume's  Two  Sicilies,  il.  258. 
•Ito.  ed.) 

CALATAFIMI,  a  town  of  .Sicily,  val  dl  Trapani,  cap. 
cant,  7  in.  S.W.  Alcamo.  Pop.  8,283.  It  is  ugly  and 
ill  built.  Its  castle,  now  in  ruius,  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  lu  u  commanding  situation.  The  environs  are 
well  cuitivajed.  (Swinburne,  II.  231.) 

CALAT.VGIRONE,  or  CAT.TAGIRONE,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  v,<l  Ui  Catania,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  35  ra.  S.W.  Catania.  Pop.  21,\516.  It  stands 
in  a  salubrious  siti  Ation,  and  is  said  to  be  the  richest  and 
iH'st  governed  city  of  iiicily.  Streets  clean,  spacious,  well 
)MV(>d,  and  tolerably  lighted ;  many  of  the  palaces  and 
iitlier  pulilic  buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  market  is 
well  supplied  with  provisions  at  moderate  rates.  It  is 
thv  scat  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  several  churches  .tnd  con- 
vents, a  royal  college,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  hos- 
ital.  The  inhabitants  arc  industrious,  and  are  said  to 
avc  made  the  greatest  proficiency  of  any  in  the  island 
in  the  useful  arts.  A  kind  of  soft  argillaceous  earth  is 
found  here,  and  manufactured  Into  tolerable  imitations 
of  the  Saxon  porcelain ;  groups  of  figures,  In  the  various 
costumes  of  Sicily,  are  also  formed  from  It  with  infinite 
taste.  The  neighbourliood  affords  saffron  and  yellow 
ochre,  bistre,  soda,  iid  other  colouring  materials.  A 
grand  festival  and  fair  ii  held  for  15  days  in  October, 
during  which  great  r  tile::  are  made  of  cattle,  clutli,  honey, 
wax,  poultry,  and  agncultural  produce.  It  Is  supposed, 
from  the  existence  of  sepulchres  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Hybia  Hcerea  of  the 
aniientf .  (Swinburne,  ii.  307. ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  1!>7.) 

CALATANFSETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  cap.  »irov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  a  large  and  fnrtllo  plain,  ntv  the 
right  bank  of  the  Salso,  '02  m.  S.  E.  Palermo.  Pop. 
iri,,V>3.  It  is  well  built ;  has  broad  and  straight  streets,  a 
fine  square;  is  defended  by  a  castle,  i>nd  has  a  civil  and 
criminal  court.  In  its  environs,  at  a  place  named  Terra 
I'ilata,  are  two  salses  that  emit  liydrogen  gas. 

CALAT  A  YUD  (an.  Bilbilis),  a  city  of  Spain,  Aragnn, 
cip.  district,  on  the  Jainn,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Jiloca,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  45  m.  S.W.  Saraeosu, 
li.im.N.E.  Madrid;  lat.4|025'N.,  long.l°33' W.  Pop. 
K,99K.  It  ha.i  n  large  sq^uare,  full  of  shops ;  pleasant  and 
shady  promenades ;  a  fountain  with  1 1  Jets  d'eau,  and  a 
magnificent  laraderoj  an  episcopal  palace ;  a  hall  for  the 
meetings  of  the  .luntn ;  a  house  of  Industry,  two  hos- 
litals,  and  bnrracks  for  4,000  troops.  Streets  and 
^nouses  regularly  built,  and  there  are  3  bridges  over  the 
river.  It  nas  several  elementary  schools,  and  2  gram- 
mar<schools,  with  manufactures  of  common  cloths,  brown 
ILipxr,  Icatlicr,  &c.  The  soil  abounds  in  cathartic 
tiiltf,  and  tliere  are  several  chalybeate  springs,  and 
extensive  caverns,  from  whose  roofs  liaiig  concretions, 
Utti  to   bo   suiplmte   of  lend.    The   town    has   tliroe 
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iuburbf .  It  la  rnther  r,  desirable  place  to  live  In,  though 
dull,  provisions  being  good  and  abundant.  This  was  a 
Roman  town,  and  Is  celebrated  ••  being  the  birthplace 
of  Martial,  who  has  eulogised  iti  manuCactory  of  arms. 
{MHIano.) 

CALATRAVA  LA  VIEJA.in  Spain,  the  remalnt  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Calatrava,  the  Orelum  or  Oria  of  the 
Romans,  on  the  Guadiana,  prov.  La  Mancha,  12  m.  N.E. 
Cuidad  Real,  15  m.  N.  Almagro.  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava  had  Its  origin  here.  The  city  being 
menaced  by  the  Moors,  in  1158,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Templars,  who  had  held  It  for  10  years,  and  Sancho  III. 
promised  It  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  ita  defence. 
Raymond,  abbot  of  Fltero,  and  Diego  Velasquet,  offered 
themselves  for  the  task,  and  were  furnished  with  money, 
arms,  munitions,  &c.  A  crusade  was  proclaimed,  and 
plenary  Indulgences  were  granted  to  all  who  should  be 
found  at  the  defence  of  Calatrava.  The  Moors,  alarmed 
at  the  report  of  these  preparations,  abandoned  their  en. 
terprise,  and  Velasquez,  in  hi.  turn,  made  several  Incur- 
sions Into  their  territories.  On  this,  the  king  confirmed 
the  grant,  with  new  donations.  The  order  was  then  re- 
gularly organised.  In  two  classes,  one  for  the  service  of 
the  choir,  and  the  other  for  the  field ;  but  the  knights, 
on  the  death  of  Raymond,  separated  themselves  from  the 
monks,  and  chose  a  grand  master  distinct  from  the  abbot, 
who  returned  with  Ids  .aonks  to  Fltero.  The  knights 
subsequently  acquired  great  fame  and  riches  in  their 
contests  with  the  Moors ;  but  having  sustained  seriou* 
reverses,  and  quarrrelling  among  themselves,  the  pope 
adjudged  the  grand-mastership  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  The  order  has  at  present  about  80  ro'  "-ntind- 
eries.  (Perrot, Collect. HistoriquedesOrdretdeCkev,i:'  -ie: 
p.  79.    Paris,  1820.;  MiUano,  ii.  265.) 

CALCUTTA,  a  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  cap.  of  the  British  dom.  in  the  East,  nnd  seat  of 
the  supreme  governm.,  in  t.  level  tract  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Hooghly  river,  an   arm   of  the  Ganges,  about 
100  m.  N.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  lat.  220  23'N.,  long. 
88°  28'  E.  Pop.  (1837)  about  230,000,  exclusive  of  perhaps 
150,000  more,  who  come  dally  from  the  suburbs  into  the 
nty.  Un  approaching  Calcutta  from  the  sea,  the  stranger  i* 
much  struck  with  the  magnificence  of  Its  appearance ;  the  ^ 
elegant  villas  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  the  government 
botanical  gardens ;  the  spires  of  the  churches  and  temples, 
and  the  stroni  and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  William.    In- 
cluding Fort  William,  the  esplanade,  tic.,  Calcutta  ex- 
tends along  the  bank  of  the  river,  flrom  Kldderpore  to 
Cossipore,  a  distance  of  6  m.,  with  a  variable  breadth, 
but  averaging  about  1)  ra.    A  handsome  quay,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  Peter.burg,  called  the  Strand, 
Is  continued  for  2  or  3  ni.  along  the  bank,  from  the  point 
at  which  the  esplanade  meef.j  the  city  :  it  is  raised  40  ft. 
above  low  watei  mark,  and  furnished  with  about  30  pri|i> 
cipal  ghauts;  or  flights  of  steps,  for  landing,  &c.    The 
Hooghly  is  here  about  a  mile  in  width  at  high  water,  or 
at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thames  below  London 
Bridge,  and  Is,  like  that  river,  crowded  with  shipping  ; 
vessels  of  all  dcKriptions,  up  to  600  tons  burden,  being 
able  to  lie  almost  close  to  the  qa-iy.    The  residences 
of  Europeans  are  mostly  detached  from  each  other,  built 
In   the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  situated  in 
Chowringhee  (the  S.  portion  of  the  city,  lying  at  the 
edge  of  a  portion  of  the  esplanade),  or  in  the  suburbs  In 
that  quarter,  as  Garden  Reach,  where  the  vUlas  exhibit 
much   beauty,   and  are   surrounded  by  plantations  of 
mango,  j<ick,  and  other   fruit  trees.     The  citadel,  or 
Fort  Williani,  which   stands   near  Kldderpore,   about 
^  m.  S.W.  the  city,  is  not  only  the  strongest  and  most 
complete  fortress  in   India,  but  in  the  British  domi- 
nions ;   it  is,  however,  large,  and  would   require  for 
its  proper    defence,   10,000  men.     It    is   an   octagon ; 
the  five  faces  on  the  land  side  ate  regular,  the  three 
others,  toward  the  river,   v.iry  according  to   circum- 
stances.   The  bastions  have  very  salient  orllions,  and 
every  curtain  is  covered  with  a  large  h.-ilf.moon,  mounting 
26  pieces  of  cannon :  the  outworks  art  very  extensive, 
but  not  ranch  raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Fort  William  does  not,  therefore,  make  an 
imposing  appearance  from  without.    It  contains  an  excel- 
lent arsenal,  and  a  cannon-foundry,  &c. ;  its  interior  is 
beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  grass-plots,  shaded  with 
rows  of  triK!s,  intermixed  with  piles  of  shells  and  cannon 
balls.    It  is  usually  garrisoned  by  one  strong  European 
regiment,  two  uiitivc  reghnents,  and  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  artillenr ;  was  built  by  Lord  Cllve  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Plasscy ;   and  has  cost  the  E.  I.  Comp. 
from  first  to  last  2,000,000{.      Calcutta  has  no  defenco 
other  than  this  fortress ;    the  ditch  and  mound,  con- 
structed by  the  early  settlers  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Maharattas,  were  destroyed  by  Marq.  Wellesley,  and 
their  place  is  now  occupied  by  the  "  circular  road," 
which  marks  the  boundary  of  thc'llberties  of  Calcutta,  and 
of  the  administration  of  English  law.    Between  the  fort 
and  the  city  tliere  is  an  extensive  open   plain   called 
tlir  Ksplanndc,  being  a  rontiniiatinn  of  the  glacis,  the 
lushiunablo  resort  for  driving  and  riding,  iis  Hyde  Park 
K  k  3 
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bishop's  college,  a  handsome  building  in  the  Elizabethan 
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Gothic  style,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  150 
ft.  square,  erecteil  in  WZO,  for  the  education  of  a  clerical 
body,  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Middleton.  The  botanic 
garden  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  covers  300  acres  of 
ground :  between  it  and  the  bishop's  college  there  is 
an  extensive  plantation  of  teak,  which,  although  not  in 
its  native  soil,  thrives  exceedingly  well.  'There  are 
several  dry  and  other  docks  on  both  sides  tlie  river, 
in  which  vessels  of  any  size  may  l>e  built  and  repaired ; 
but  the  ships  constructed  here  are  of  inferior  durability 
to  those  built  at  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  the  frame- 
work being  of  inferior  wood,  and  the  visible  porr 
tions  and  upper  works  alone  of  teak ;  all  the  timber  in 
Calcutta  also,  without  the  fact  being  outwardly  obvious, 
suffers  greatly  from  the  devastations  of  tiie  white  ant. 
In  every  part,  this  city  is  covered  by  an  amaiing  mill- 
titudc  of  little  pools,  or  reservoirs,  yet  the  soil  on  which 
it  stands  is  remarkably  deficient  in  springs,  none  having 
been  met  with  even  after  boring  down  140  ft.,tiU  IH2H, 
and  subsequently,  when  Dr.  Strong  found  some  m  iso- 
lated spots,  at  a  depth  of  70  It.  The  draining!  of  the 
place,  with  euch  portions  of  the  refuse  as  are  not 
devoured  by  crows,  kites,  vultures,  adjutants,  and 
pariah-dugs,  which  abound  in  the  streets,  and  at  nlgiit 
by  foxes  and  jackalls  from  the  surrounding  country, 
are  conveyed  away,  by  a  canal,  to  a  large  shallow  salt 
lagune  about  41  m.  distant,  towards  the  E.  Between 
the  city  and  this  lagune  the  country  is  filled  with  gar. 
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is  in  London.  On  it  ii  the  government-house,  in 
a  line  with  which  there  Is  a  range  of  very  handsome 
dwelling-houses.  Chowringhee,  formerly  a  collection 
of  huts,  is  now  a  village  of  palaces,  and  extends  for  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  country.  Calcutta,  when 
viewed  from  the  Chandpal  ghaut,  or  from  any  other  snot 
to  the  S.,  certainly  gives  the  impression  of  a  very  noble 
city ;  this  Impression,  however,  as  is  common  in  all 
eastern  cities,  is  soon  dissipated  on  penetrating  into  its 
interior.  Behind  Chowringliee,  the  native  or  "  Black 
'rown  "  stretches  along  tlie  river  to  the  N.,  and  exhibits  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  part  inhabited  by  Europefins. 
Its  streets  are  dingy,  narrow,  and  crooked,  and  consist  of 
*'  huts  of  earth  baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  twisted  bamboos, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick  bazars, 
pools  of  dirty  water,  cocoa-trees,  and  little  gardens,  and  a 
few  very  large,  very  fine,  and  generally  very  dirty  houses, 
of  Grecian  architecture,  the  residences  of  wealthy  natives. 
There  are  some  small  ivi()S(|Ues  of  pretty  architecture, 
and  very  neatly  kept,  and  some  pagodas,  but  mostly 
ruinous  and  decayed ;  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Bengal  being  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  worship  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  some  ugly  painted  wooden  or 
plaister  Idols,  with  all  manner  of  heads  and  arms,  whicli 
are  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Fill  up  this  out- 
line with  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  streets,  beyond  any 
thing  to  be  seen  »ven  In  I..ondon  ;  some  dressed  in 
tawdry  silks  and  brocades ;  more  in  white  cotton  gar- 
ments ;  and  most  of  all  black  and  naked,  except  a  scanty 
covering  round  the  waist  j   besides  figures  of  religious 

mendicants  with  no  clothing  but  their  long  hair,  and  |  dens,  orchards,  and  villages,  but  is'  little  inhabited  by 
beardii  in  elf  locks  ;  their  faces  painted  white,  yellow,  or  |  Europeans.  The  tract  to  the  N.  Is  drier,  healthier,  anil 
dirty  red;  their  beads  in  one  ghostly  lean  liaiiu,  and  the  j  more  open;  and  the  two  great  roads  to  Dumdum,  tlie 
other  stretched  out  like  a  bird's  claw  to  receive  donations;  artillery  cantonment,  and  Barrack|)oor,  the  country 
marriage  processions,  with  the  bride  in  a  covered  chair  j  seat  of  the  (iovernor-gencral,  lie  over  a  vast  extent 
and  the  bridegroom  on  horseback,  so  swathed  round  with  j  of  fertile  country,  divided  into  rice-fields,  orchards, 
garlands  as  hardly  to  be  seen ;  tradesmen  sitting  on  the  and  gardens,  and  swarming  with  population.  The  viri- 
gruund  in  the  midst  of  their  different  commodities  ;  and  nity  of  Calcutta  is  very  pleasing  ;  "  as  soon  as  its  Imund- 
old  men,  hmkers  on,  perchcnl,  naked  as  monkeys,  on  the  ary  is  passed,  the  roads  wind  through  beautiful  villagis, 
Hat  roofs  of  the  houses ;  cart^  drawn  by  oxen,  and  driven  overhung  wiih  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  foliage 
by  wild  liMiking  men  witn  thick  sticks,  so  unmercifully  ,  the  worlil  can  sliow,  of  the  banyan,  the  palm,  the  tama- 
used  as  to  iindeieive  perfectly  all  our  notions  of  Brahmin-    rind,  aiul  the  bamboo.     .Sometimes  the  glade  opens  to 

ical  humanity;  attendants  with  silver   maces,  pressing      "  '  

through  the  crowd  before  the  carriage  of  some  great 
man  or  other ;  no  women  seen,  except  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  even  these  with  hc^avy  silver  ornaments  on 
tlieir  dusky  arms  and  aiiklen  ;  wliile  couches,  covered  up 
with  retl  cloth,  are  seen  coMveyiug  tiu;  iimiates  of  the 
neiglilmuring  seraKllos.  to  take  what  is  called  '  the  air ; ' 
a  constant  creaking  of  cart  wheels,  which  are  never 
greased  in  India  ;  a  constant  clamour  of  voices,  and  an 
almost  constant  thunipliiK  and  jingling  of  diums,  cym- 
bals, Ac,  in  honour  of  some  i;l  their  deities  ;  and  add  to 
all  this,  a  villainous  smell  of  garlic,  raneid  cocoa-nut  oil, 
sour  butter,  and  stagnant  ditches;  and  you  will  under- 
stiuul  the  sounds,  sights,  and  smells,  of  what  is  called 
the  '  Black  Town'  of  t'alcutta."  IMuler  the  admlnis- 
tratlonof  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  la;  ge  sums  were  spent 
In  the  improvement  ami  tentilatiou  of  Calcutta  ;  a  street 
fiO  ft.  wide  was  carried  through  Its  centre  In  Its  longest 
diameter,  and  several  squares  were  laid  open,  each 
having  n  tank,  or  reservoir  in  the  middle,  surrounded  I'y 
planteil  walks.  'I'he  largest  square,  which  is  near  the 
S.  extremitv,  is  .''X"i  yards  on  eaih  side,  and  ccinLiitis  a 
tiuik  (id  11.  ileep.  There  are  no  covered  ways,  us  in  tin' 
cities  of  I'l'rsla,  Turkey,  *e.,  though,  from  the  violent 
heals  and  rains,  such  would  he  very  desirable.  The  lia- 
lars  ill  the  native  town  are  »e'y  inferior,  and  the  simps 
and  warehouses  have  all  a  ineaii  appearance  :  llie  public 
buildings  there  are  few  and  small,  and  there  is  not  a 
•Ingle  minaret  in  the  wlmlo  place,  'i'lie  most  reinark- 
iilile  public  edifice  is  the  giivernment-iiouse,  which  is. 
"  to  say  the  least  of  ii,  a  more  showy  palace  than  I.imihm 
has  to  produce  ;  "  it  was  liuilt  by  Ihe  Marquis  \\  ellesley, 
and  consists  of  a  centre  and  four  wings,  connected  to- 
gether by  circular  passages,  so  constructed  as  to  ohtaiii 
the  benefit  «f  the  air  from  whiciiever  quarter  the  wind 
blows.  The  wings  contain  Ihe  private  apartments,  and 
tliat  on  the  N.K.  the  coiincii-riMiin  i  the  centre  lias  two 
very  fine  rooms,  the  upper  one  of  wliich  is  the  hail-ronm, 
and  luith  are  liulited  by  a  proriisinii  of  lustres,  while  at 
the  same  lime  they  exhlhll  much  good  taste:  Ihe  archi- 
tecture of  most  of  the  liullillng  is  of  Ihe  Ionic  order. 
Theiitherchii'f  iHlillces  .are  llie  town,  and  iistom-huiises, 
the  mint,  SUJoiiu'svatliedrul,  and  aiinthcrl'.nglisli  church, 
all  of  whicli  are  loiillgiious  In  Ihe  goveriiiiieiit-hoiise  ; 
ihe  .Srolch  I'resliytetlan  church,  a  very  iKindsonie  struc- 
ture ;  the  I'orii'giiese,  Greek,  and  Aimenl.uic'  iin  he»  ; 
the  courts  ofju'llci ,  barracks,  gaol,  hospitals,  \e.  There 
are  many  public  ciilleges  and  U'lievoleiit  lustiliiMcins  ;  as 
the  lllndiio,  Mohai>"ue<l»ii,  ami  Anglo-lndi/in  colleges, 
and  Ihe  college  at  l<  .1  Wllllaiii;  thetalculla  grammar, 
free,  and  other  charity  nhNols  ,  Ihe  inililary  and  fe- 
male oriilmii  «s>.onis;  piMirliiiHU,  Ac;  liesldis  many 
bible,  inlsMonary,  and  other  nllgloiis  a««inlalloii«.  On 
Ihe  NW.  side  of  the  river  are  the  ixleiislvi'  suburb  ol 
llowrali.  opposite  the  "  III  nek  Town,"  and  Ihe  botanic 
fuiivii,  opposite  the  cltudcl.      Near  the   l.illi  i    ii  Ihe 


plains  covered  with  the  rice-harvest,  or  to  a  sight  of  the 
broad,  bright  river,  with  its  ships,  and  wooded  shores ; 
sometimes  it  contracts  Into  little  winding  tracks,  through 
fruit-trees,  ga.-deiis.  and  cottages  ;  the  gardens  fenced  in 
with  liedges  of  aloe  iuid  pine-apple  ;  the  cottages  neater 
than  those  of  Calcutta,  and  mostly  of  mats  and  while 
wicker-work,  with  tliatched  roofs  and  cane  verandahs, 
witli  gourds  trailing  over  them,  and  the  broad,  tall  plan- 
tains clustering  round  them."  The  rainy  season  nt 
Calcutta  generally  begins  about  June  13.,  and  terminates 
October  14.  'i'he  average  fall  ol'  rain  for  three  recent 
years  was  SOKI  inches ;  the  annual  mean  of  the  baro- 
meter is  '/.I764  i  of  the  thermometer,  TH'J  1.1'.  The  most 
pleasant  and  temperate  period  of  the  year  is  from  Oct. 
to  March  ;  by  the  middle  of  .\pril.  the  weather  becomes 
oppressively  hot,  often  rising  to  KKI"  I'ahr.  The  lowest 
temp.  In  Dec.  -21.  183."),  was  found  to  Iw  (12^  r  Fahr. 

Calcutta  enjoys  a  very  extensive  internal  navigation, 
liy  means  of  the  Ganges,  and  Its  numerous  arms  and 
tributaries ;  and  it  monopolises  the  whole  of  Ihe  ex- 
ternal trade  of  Bengal.  It  Is  now,  in  fact.  Canton  iieriiaps 
excepted,  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  Rast ;  the  gross 
anioimt  of  its  imports  and  exports  amounting  to  I'roin 
in.lKHMMHi;.  to  \'i,m),imi.  a  year.  The  prliiripal  In- 
reign  triuie  is  in  the  hands  of  KngUsh  mi  n  liaiits,  hiil 
there  are  others  amongst  ilio  I'ersiaii,  illndoo.  Tor. 
tugiiese,  Greek,  Armenian,  &e.  Iiihahltants,  who  are  in  an 
oxtensivu  way  of  he  iiiess.  The  native  I'ortiignese  luid 
Armeniiui  merchants  have  latterly  been  declining,  hoth 
In  wealtli  and  importiince,  vhlle,  on  the  oti.'r  hand,  llie 
I'arsees  have-  Increased  In  numbers  and  opulence,  and 
there  are  several  pustessiii|i  a  capital  of 'iM),(KNI/. 

In  the  Year  |h,I7-.1H  (lie  Va'iieof  Imports  at,  and  ".xportt 
from,  the  I'ort  of  C^i  ciitta  was  as  follows.  — 


Iinpoits. 

Ki|Niru. 

L. 

I.. 

l.rrni  nrliun 

«,o"j,:.i 

11,71  v.jja 

Kriim-i*                      .                         • 

l,V«,,.ltfi 

(I'd, HIM. 

Nw^lfll              . 

S,!)'.^ 

in.iiTi 

Kiillli  A»>rflr» 

4-.,ir..', 

V.M'I 

Niirth  Atnerli-A 

7».!IIA 

VtK.lM 

Mwlraa  r,i.isl                 .                   • 

IVtl.'SI'l 

ll'l.l.rl 

IVvtno 

.V'»H7 

(i.^SH 

M'lliliTrs  nii<l  l.iii  r.Hllu'i 

\^,^^^<^l 

^,•^^ 

ll,.ilil.;tv  mill   M.il.lh,ir 

I7l,-..'»H 

V77,l/i 
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l»1,l^^ 

1^7,:\S7 

NieKiieorf 

V'.IV.I.liO 

.in.'.si 

VrvHUn  mid  MaIatca 

^i',i,'(;'j 

i.'..».^i 

1  liliis 

ii;.^,iii« 

f,ll.M,.17it 

Nr»  llnllsnil 

li.iii 

.'1H,7I,1 

,l.i».t  Hiiil  Num. .Irs 

a.iMi 

ll,7l.^ 

I'liei 

l41l,fHW 

Il4.iifl7 

Moiirlllun 

4n,;u.t 

l.14,'«l.^ 

llHiirl 

I.Mii.t 

li.\HH 

r.<|n' .IMll  Hi.  llrlllM 

A,  41111 

W,oiiT 

Tnul 

4,IW'l,H.t« 

Il,.'si4,i,.1i 

;  rnilnl  Kii 
I  Kr.iiH'i, 

IVinnark 
'  ^wi  Ibii 

I'uilUffjU 
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i".i"((i|>"rc 
'  riinlid  nnil 
.'«»•  anil  su 
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i  ^|•»  iIiiiim 


Vniirlilu, 
UniirlKHi 
.i|.r,if  li,i 
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CALCUTTA. 


The  principal  Articles  of  Import  and  Export  were  as 
follows :  — 


lUPOHTfl, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

t. 

lUlel  nut 

lilfi'iS\  bazar  mds. 

65,014 

Hooks  and  pamphlets    - 

- 

28,980 

Chankt 

1,194.564  No. 

15.460 

Olauwarn 

- 

29,671 

Guns  and  pittoll 

. 

3,231 

Metala 

426.500  bazar  mds. 

497,463 

Ironmongery,  Ice. 

. 

18.193 

I'epper 

50.048         — 

58,946 

FieceKoods 
N»lt  (duty  paid! 

3i7,4I5         - 

C65,K69 
134,901 

Spirits,  ale,  cider.  &c. 
Twist  and  Yam 

• 

09,495 

5,387,399  lbs. 

512,256 

Wines 

98.720 

Woods 

45.403 

\t'oollen« 

- 

94.400 

EKrORTs. 

10,600  chesu 

2,129,239 

95,861  baiar  mds. 

1,124,768 

SuBar 

Saltpetre            -    ^   - 

814,771         - 

671,891 

4.')8,796          — 

263,287 

Hire 

1.695,881          — 

247,228 

Haw  cotton            -  .    - 

«()3.891          — 

186,117 

silk 

H,179i        — 

465,152 

1,176,104  pieces 
4,087,6.')1  No. 

470,013 

,38,341 

Hides 

1,1.10,.V)0    - 

80,.T2l 

Uo 

47 ,. 087  j  bazar  mds. 

109,392 

A  Table,  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  Import  and 
export  trade  of  Calcutta,  &c.  In  1836-37  and  1837JS,  Is 
Inserted  below. 

Innumerable  small  craft  dally  arrive  from  the  Interior, 
litden  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  different 
prnvs.  ;  and  the  Calcutta  market  is  well  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  excellent  provisions :  game,  snipes,  wild 
ducks,  teal,  and  ortolans,  are  comuaratlvely  cheap  ;  stall- 
fed  venison  is  as  fat  as  In  Englantl,  b.it  without  llavour : 
ail  immense  variety  of  fruits  of  line  quality  jppfar  on 
Kiiropean  tables  ;  and  an  exquisite  luxury  Is  met  with  In 
the  lapaswi  or  mango-fish  (so  called  iMicauM-  It  Is  In  sca- 
iion  with  the  mango  fruit),  and  which  h.i-  been  hitherto 
fu.ind  only  In  the  rivers  of  Uengal,  the  U'ruian  empire, 
and  Camboja  rivers. 

The  population  of  the  city  Is  unequally  distributed : 
Its  N.  and  central  jiortlons,  especially  the  former,  are 
very  densely  Inhabited  ;  the  S.  part  much  less  so,  owing 
til  the  dwellings  of  Kuroiieans  being  so  much  more  widely 
(lifiierscd.  The  following  Is  tlui  latest  census  (1K(7), 
giving  the  relativ  I'.roportlons  of  the  different  races  of 
resident  Inhabitunt!  :  — 


Hindoos  -  .  137,6.51 
Mohammedans  58,744 
Half  Castes  .  4,746 
English  ■  -3,133 
Portuguese  -  3,181 
French  -  .  \^f> 
Armenians  -  636 
Mughs  (Aracaneie)  68" 
Persians,  called  1  e.vt 
Moguls       -    5      °" 


Carryforward  209,466 
llales 
Females 


503 
Broug:ht  up    300,466 

36a 
ao7 

35! 
144 


Chinese 

Jews 

Arabs 

Madrasses, 
Farsees 
Native  Chris- 
tians 

Low  Castes       .    19,0M 


BB,  1 

s,  andf 
Chris- 1 


Total 


-    229,714 


•^t^JJ]    -  ^^-"^ 


The  number  of  houses,  huts,  &c.,  in  1837,  was  65,49t'i, 
exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the 
chief  Protestant  bishop  of  India  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  ;  of  the  supremo  courts  of  justice  ; 
of  one  of  the  courts  of  circuit  and  appeal  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal ;  of  a  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Romish 
church,  with  authority  over  14  priests  and  10  churches, 
one  of  which  Is  In  that  city. 

European  society  In  Calcutta  is  gay  and  convivial ;  and 
fetes  and  dinner-parties,  both  numerous  and  splendid, 
are  given  by  the  government  officers  and  wealthy  private 
Individuals.  A  certain  degree  of  formality  and  Btlflfhess 
Is,  however,  very  prevalent ;  and  the  Brahminlcal  Insti. 
tution  of  castes  would  appear  to  have  communicated 
Itself  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  Europeans. 

Bishop  Heber  observes,  that  the  large  dinner-parties, 
in  addition  to  the  geographical  sitii.ttlon,  and  other  local 
peculiarities ;  the  aspect  and  architecture  of  the  place ; 
the  multitude  of  servants,  want  of  furniture  In  tlie 
houses,  &c.,  tend,  except  in  resfiect  of  climate,  to 
give  Calcutta  a  striking  resemblance  to  Petersburg. 
Besides  private  parties,  there  are  public  subscription 
assemblies,  with  conversaxioni,  concerts,  and.a  theatre, 
though  the  latter  is  but  little  freuuented.  It  Is  usual 
with  Europeans  to  rise  early,  the  pleasantcst  part  of  the 
di-y  being  the  first  of  the  morning  ;  after  tiffin  (lunch), 
which  Is  taken  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  i/iany  persons, 
during  the  summer  heats,  retire  to  sleep  for  two  or 
three  hours  ;  at  sunset  the  fashionable  drives  of  the 
Esplanade  are  crowded  with  European  vehicles  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  dinner-hour  soon  auer  succeeds.  The 
eiiuipages  of  Calcutta  embrace  barouches,  cliarlots,  til- 
buries, gl(;s,  Jtc,  as  in  England,  drawn  by  a  breed  of 
horses  wliUli  have  been  greatly  Improved  through  tlio 
government  stud  and  Iniportiitliins  from  Europe  and 
'  Arabia :  but  a  grotesque  and  peculiar  appearance  strikes 


An  .\rrot^NT  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Imnort  and  Export  Trade  of  Ctlcutta  In  I83ri.,17  and  1837-38; 
showing  also  the  Amount  of  the  Trade  with  earh  (  oiintry,  mid  the  proportion  wr  cent,  which  the  Trade  with 
laeh  Country  bears  to  the  Tntid  Ainouiit  of  the  Trade.  {Hill's  licvuw  iif  the  Luinmerce  <lf  Uengal  /vr  1836-37 
and  1837-38.) 
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]                            l\'lin>f.r. 

;.. 

1, 

1.. 

/.. 

2,210,171 

60'! 

gjU'i'LIN.. 

906 

«,«37,997 

42.1 

2.719,222 

4I'8 

i  Kr.uu'e           .... 

15fi.;31> 

«•» 

lVi,5i-ii 

S-8 

284,2.58 

4'2 

221,806 

.1-4 

. 

. 

3,u:i3 

. 

200 

I  >M, .ien        •             •           -            ■ 

. 

. 

■ 

01 

. 

10.673 

fl'2l 

I'uitutliil           •            ... 

1                 Tcilivl  Kuroi* 
1                              .4><>l. 

2,.3!(7,2in 

64  3 

2,21il,ll<i2 

'.4'5 

3.122.455 

48-5 

2,951.701 

45'4 

89,73H 

24 

I2(.,!lll<l 

.11 

177,131 

2'7 

115,4.39 

1-8 

3.537 

(I'l 

H,187 

02 

14,205 

11-2 

6,489 

01 

t46,265 

6'6 

17^^38 

4  2 

278,086 

■fl 

277,122 

4'2 

Malill«>  and  l.aii  adin'  Isles 

ri..Vll 

04 

13,2V) 

S 

5,'16U 

0-1 

4, 7  .VI 

007 

Arabian  and  Persian  liiilfs 

hl,,1ll3 

2-3 

12.3.474 

»U 

159,861 

2'4 

157. .387 

2-4 

rliina 

,M!I,(H13 

9-II 

673,401 

166 

1,«8'l,t78 

28'2 

2,a54HlJ8 

31-6 

l;.1,ll'i| 

50 

«!1V,«59 

72 

278.(l5v 

4-1 

317,.58l 

4-9 

IVnnnK  and  Malaria 

M«,.'.ll 

1-8 

9'l,27'l 

2' 4 

48,«in 

0-8 

6.S,230 

I'O 

.lava  and  Su.naira 

11.885 

0-3 

8,1,18 

0'2 

21,515 

0-4 

l«,715 

02 

12 

.                • 

. 

58 

iVrw  Hulli'nd 

«,»W2 

0(16 

6,141 

0-1 

19,6114 

OM 

38,715 

08 

l'«l.            •           -           . 
Total  .\>la 

Mauritius                                       • 

l.^..^ 

3'7 

142,6(,7 

.T5 

111,'.r8 

2'1 

144,697 

2-2 

1.175,8411 

y.'li 

1,1,65,876 

40-9 

3,0.36,974 

45-4 

.1.IBfl,4»7 

4907 

U.457 
IO..Vl.^ 

07 

46,795 

11 

I.ISJfW 

2-0 

154.90.5 

»• 

ItmirlMHi        .            .           .           • 

03 

I3,4n^ 

■  (l'3 

4n,8.\1 

n 

55,870 

1  -liiF  i>f  IiimnI  IIoiw                         • 

4.WM 

Ul 

11,1011 

0-2 

11, .34  4 

13.078 

0- 

Total  .\friia 
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t  1 

611,6112 

Ifl 

1!«),577 

l'8 

52 

1        2,1S.«»« 

s» 

1 

:        I03..V3) 

2'T 

72,941 

19 

.149,890 

120,7,17 

«n 
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tf.mw 

ll\1 

45,4(^5 

11 

7,844 

01 

2,019 

o-os 
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30 

IIN.IIII 

3-0 
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1        1«2,T.5« 

20S 

OtandT.iMl            .       . 

.1.Tll«,5«l 

H« 
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ll>l 

8,7117 ,7 11 

1011 
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1       I18I         1 
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the  eye  of  the  European  In  the  intermixture  of  Asiatic 
costumes,  lilacli  coachmen,  &c.  in  tlie  scene.  Most  visits 
at  a  short  distance  are  paid  in  palanquins,  the  bearers 
of  which  are  from  Balaiore,  Behar,  or  the  northern 
Circars,  and  run  silently,  bare-headed,  and  almost 
naked.  The  Anglo-Indian,  or  half-caste  population,  the 
product  of  an  intercourse  between  Europeans  and  na- 
tives, are  more  numerous  in  Cnlcutta  than  any  where 
else  in  India  ;  they  are  intelligent,  industrious,  and  gnne- 
rally  well  educated,  and  possess  a  degree  nl' consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  native  population,  though  they  are 
without  any  nolitical  inllueuce.  All  of  them  speak  En- 
glish, as  well  as  the  native  dialect.  Many  of  the  half- 
caste  females,  daughters  of  mothers  of  high  caste,  are 
educated  in  the  seminaries  in  and  near  Calcutta,  and 
often  marry  Euiopeans,  when  they  are  said  to  make 
most  unexce]>tional>le  wives  and  mothers  :  their  chil- 
dren, in  this  case,  lose  in  one  or  two  generations  all 
distinctive  mark  of  their  Indian  origin.  A  cimsidor- 
able  number  of  the  new  zemindars,  and  the  retired 
traders  who  have  become  wealthy,  reside  In  tlalcutta ; 
where  they  have  houses  handsomely  furnished  in  the  Eu- 
ropean style  ;  drive  th(?  I)est  horses  and  et]uipages  ;  have 
adopted  some  English  habits  and  tastes ;  speak  tlii' 
English  language  j  enter  into  the  politics  of  the  Ilritisli 
empire,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  English  literature.  With 
all  this,  the  cducaticn  of  their  sons  is  often  miserably 
neglecte<l,  and  they  turn  out  mere  spendthrifts ;  but  the 
fact  is  sutHciently  and  generally  manifest,  that  the  native 
inhabitants  of  all  ranks  show  a  willingness  to  learn  and 
S|ieak  Eng'Ish,  im  increa;iing  anxiety  to  send  their  chiU 
dren  to  our  schuois,  and  a  growing  neglect  of  caste  and 
other  natiimal  prejudices  j  tendencies  which,  if  prop(;rly 
taken  advantage  of,  may,  ere  long,  be  turned  much  to 
our  mutual  benefit. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  natives  have  a  very  bad  cha- 
racter, being  proficients  in  intrigue,  falseh<H>d,  and  chi- 
canery; prone  to  perjury,  theft,  gambling,  and  all  kinds 
of  dishonesty ;  and  of  a  cowardly  disposition  :  but  it  is 
generally  admittiHl  that  th-^  morality  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than  that  of  those  In 
the  provincial  districts.  A  perceirtible  amendment  in  the 
morals  and  pursuits  of  the  people  is,  liowever,  said  to  lie 
taking  place.  The  llengalee  dialect,  which  ha<l  long 
l)ecn  looked  on  with  miu-h  prejudice  by  the  natives  of 
India,  is  now  reviving,  and  various  works  are  puhlishi'd 
in  it  every  year.  Numerous  |ieriiHlici,l  works,  news- 
pa|>er8,  \c.,  issue  from  the  press  in  ('alcutta;  amongst 
which  are  the  HciiXiil  Hurkaro  and  ('lironidi',  the  ('al- 
cutta Courier,  anil  the  Englishman,  daily  ;  one  p.iper 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  a  week  ;  li  weekly  ortes  ; 
of  which  one  is  in  the  native  tongue,  and  another,  tlie 
Heformer,  an  English  paper,  conducted  by  native  gen- 
tlemen ;  various  other  native  puliliiatixns  ;  and  .^  monthly, 
anil  !l  yi'arly  (English)  journals.  I'here  are  several 
distinguishi'ii  siuiuilic,  literary,  and  other  .issociatlons, 
in  Calculla  ;  as  ihe  Asiatic  Sii'irty,  which  owes  its  uri- 
gin  to  Sir  \V  .loins  1  Ihe  Medical  .ind  I'hyslcal,  Agricol- 
lural  and  Horticultural,  Kocirtiis ;  the  Chamher  of 
t;iimmerce,  I'rade  Association,  Ac.  To  the  \iTy  aliie 
montlily  journal  of  the  Asiatic  .Society  we  have  been 
much  indebted  In  this  and  various  article:,  of  the  present 
work. 

In  HKH  the  Hrltish  factory  was  removed  thither 
from  llooghly;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
<!alculta  was  but  a  paltry  village,  licloiigliig  to  the 
Niiddea  district,  ami  InhabUei'  cliiclly  by  liiisbaiiihni'n. 
Chiiwringhee  was  also  but  a  straggling  village,  and  a 
forest  jungle,  Intcrspersi'd  here  and  there  witli  natchcs 
of  cultivated  l.md,  covered  what  Is  now  the  Esplanade, 
So  late  as  l7'Mi  In  that  year  Huraja-iil-Dowlah,  the 
Runbahdar  of  Hengjd,  dlspossessfMl  the  English  of  their 
selllenienl  ;  on  uhUh  ih'<  asloii  Hli  Englishmen,  who  liiul 
been  left  to  defend  Ihe  faiiory,  were  shut  up  at  night  In 
the  liiack  hole  (a  part  ol  the  old  fort,  taken  down  in 
iMIMi,  of  which  inunber  only  'i^l  were  loiniil  alive  next 
mnriung.  Col.  (live,  with  some  Madras  troops,  retook 
Calciitia  .Ian.  I,  17^7;  idme  which  it  has  Ih-cm  i|uli'tly 
retained  by  lb-  Hrltish.  and  i  to  Us  present  degree 

III  iioiinrtani  I  llniiiillr'n'i  /•..  /.  (I'lix.  I  IIIV— ;('i.%  . 
Iliimill'ii>'i  Himiiifliin,  I.1H— lil.;  Hihi-r't  Journal.  Sii  , 
./iiMrnit/i itflki'  Amilii  .Vw. itf  li'ial  ttrilain  ami  lUngal, 
Ifc  i  MihU  Trill'.  Ix.  ;«i>— .ll.'i  ) 

C.^I.IIEK,  a  river  of  Euulano,  in  Yorkshire,  rises  on 
the  HE.  side  of  Holetworth-hlll,  In  the  grand  central 
rauRe  of  English  nioiintalni,  and  flMwIng  in  an  E.  lilrec- 
tliin,  at  a  little  dislaiici'  fV-nni  Mallfax  ami  Dewsliurv,  and 
past  Wakelli'ld.  unites  u.lh  the  Alreal  Caslleforil.  '  I'hii 
river  Is  of  great  Importance  In  Ihe  c.iiial  system  of  Vork- 
■hlre  and  I.anraslilre,  and  has  Ix'eii  rendered  navigable 
for  a  great  part  of  Its  course.  AnothiT  river  d  Ihe  same 
name  rises  on  Ihe  W  sile  of  Ihe  same  hill,  and,  llowing 
W..  falls  into  Ihe  lllbbli'  It  Is  (if  very  Inferior  lin- 
porlanie      (.Vn'  Hi  miikii   ) 

CAI.ICH  r.  a  inarll  dl>lr  ol  llliiloslan,  pr.iv  .Ma- 
labar, which  see 

Ctui'i  r.  a  marlt.  town  ol   llliiiluitnii,  rap.  ol    the 
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above  district,  and  of  the  prov.  Malabv,  S5  m.  S.W. 
Seringapatam,  and  380  m.  W.  S.W.  M  :dra8  ;  lat.  11°  18' 
N.,  long.  Tft'^SO' E.  Pop.  25,000.  ?  The  principal  exports 
are  pepper,  teak,  sandal-wood,  cardamoms,  coir,  cordage, 
and  wax  ;  but  Calicut  is  destitute  of  any  good  harbour. 
This  was  the  first  place  in  India  made  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Vasco  dc  Gama,  who  arrived  here  IBtii  May, 
1498.  In  IfiOO  the  Portuguese  were  repulsed,  with  great 
slaughter,  in  an  attack  on  the  place,  and  their  commander 
killed.  In  17(>(i  it  was  taken  by  Hyder  AH,  and  Tippoo 
afterwards  destroyed  the  fort  and  town,  obliging  the  in- 
habitants to  migrate  to  Nellurii ;  but  on  the  conquest  of 
the  prov.  by  the  Uritisli  in  1790,  most  of  them  returned 
to  it,  and  in  ISilO  Calicut  again  numbered  5,000  houses. 
( Hamitlon'n  A'.  /.  Oax.  i.  32(i. ;  Journal  qfthe  Asial.  Soct 
a.  :»4f..) 

CAI.IFORNI.\,  a  country  of  N.  America,  extending 
along  its  W.  coast  i'nun  i'^o  4K' to  4'2o  N.  lat.,  and  between 
long.  107°  and  124"  W.,  having  N.  the  W.  territories  be- 
longing to  the  U.  States,  K  Mexico  and  the  Gulph  of 
California,  and  S.  and  W.  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
naturally  divided  Into  Old  or  Eover,  and  New  or  Upper, 
Cidifornia  ;  which,  as  they  differ  widely,  both  as  to  torm- 
.ition  and  {irodiicts,  we  shall  notice  separately. 

CA1.1POHNIA  (Lower),  a  long  narrow  peninsula  on  the 
W.  coast  of  N.  America,  between  22°  4S'  and  ;i2o  N.  lat., 
.-inil  10fl>J  IH'  to  IMP  3(1'  W.  long.,  having  N.  Upper  C,v 
lifornia,  E.  the  (Julph  of  California,  which  separates  it  in 
almost  its  entire  length  from  the  Mexican  prnv.  of  Sonora, 
and  S.  and  W.  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  length  ab  JUt  700 
in.  ;  breadth  varying  from  30  to  100  m.,  with  an  average 
of  .W  or  CO  m.  :  .irea  3H,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  p<  ."haps  not 
more  than  14,(KK)  or  I5,0(X).  (Forbet.) 

A  chain  of  rwky  mountains,  not  more  than  .'i,0(X)  II.  in 
height,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  Tho  surface  of  the  country  consists  of 
grimps  of  bare  rocks  broken  by  ravines  and  hill  ■,  inter- 
spersed with  triicts  of  a  sandy  soil  nearly  as  unproductive. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  barren  and  unattractive 
regions  within  the  temperate  zone.  In  some  sheltered 
spots,  where  the  soil  has  not  IxH-'n  carried  as. ay  liy  tlie 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  or  In  others  which  chance 
to  be  fertilised  by  small  streams  (which  are  very  scarce), 
there  is  mould  of  great  fertility  ;  but  such  spots  are 
rare  and  of  small  extent.  There  ore  some  tolerable 
harlHiurs ;  Imt  the  same  barrenness  rt^igns  around  them 
that  prevails  elsewhere,  and  renders  them  Ineligible  as 
sitii.'itions  forlowus.  Lower  California  is  said  to  be  mthcr 
rich  in  minerals.  At  Its  S.  extremity  there  are  argentife- 
rous lead  ores  ;  in  other  parts  there  are  mines  of  gold  and 
silver ;  hut  of  these  none  are  now  wronght,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  San  Antonio,  in  or  almut  the  24th  paral- 
lel, uhlrh  .ilTord  a  trifling  iiroduce.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively dry  luiil  hot :  unlike  Mexico,  the  rains,  except  in  tlie 
most  southerly  parts  of  Ihe  peninsula,  occur  during  the 
winter  months  ;  summer  rains  scarcely  occur  N.  of  I,u- 
reto,  near  lat.  211''  N.  Violent  hurricanes  are  frequent, 
but  not  earthquakes.  Tiinlx'r  is  very  scarce,  and  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  >he  country  is  incapable  of  pro. 
duclrig  a  single  blade  of  corn.  The  sheltered  valleys  only 
near  the  dilt'crent  missions  nreculti\ated  with  maize,  ami 
yield  a  variety  of  fruits.  Dates,  figs,  *c.,  are  dried,  pre- 
served, and  exported  ;  wine  is  also  inatle  and  ex|Hirte<l, 
and  a  kind  of  spirit  Is  distilled  from  the  musrat.  ('attli' 
are  rather  iiinneroiis  as  coinpareil  with  the  |M>piilattoii, 
and  fei>d  in  part  on  Ihe  leaves  of  the  mnsquilo  tree,  a 
sptM'ies  of  ac.icia.  Wolves,  foxes,  deer,  goats,  several 
sn.ikes,  Ittards,  anu  scorpions  are  innoiigst  the  wild  ani- 
mals ,  and  till'  fertility  of  the  sea,  if  properly  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  woiilil  make  amends  for  the  IndomltAble  h.ir. 
renness  of  the  land.  The  jiearl-fishery  In  the  (iulph  nl 
California  ha..  Iiei'ii  famed  from  its  first  discovery,  and  in 
the  I7lh  ami  [<*i\\  centuries  I, irge  quantities  of  (warls  wirn 
olitained  by  Ihe  Np  inlsh  adveiitu.ers.  Violent  means,  al- 
teinl(>il  with  fri'i)  I'  loss  of  lite  to  the  Indians,  werti 
often  r'sorteu  t-i,  t<*  irry  on  the  fishery  :  It  was  cusloin- 
ary  »  ili  Ihe  Sp.uilards  to  kidnap  and  einplny  by  force  .is 
illv  's  all  Ihe  iiihabitiuils  of  tie  lonsl'  and  Islands  oilhe 
idiih  they  co'ilil  lay  their  hn.ids  on.  When  the  Ji  suits 
li  td  settleil  ii.  Callforr.i  I,  tlvy  olitained  the  prohibition  iil 
■••\i-'i  prai'tlces  lo.i.mi'.  me  Indians  under  their  prn- 
li'ition  ;  and  divers  wi  re  then  brought  from  the  opiNisiii' 
or  iMexican  side  of  ttie  gulph.  in  which  noni'  were  allowi'<l 
to  fish  for  jiearls  hot  such  as  had  the  viceroy's  llceii'  i'. 
When  priisrciiled  to  Its  greatest  extent,  from  UKI  to  Mil 
divers  were  tMitployed  ;  the  fishery  wa:i  carried  on  by 
vessels  of  l-'i  to  ^U  tons'  liiirdeli.  i'he  oysters  were  tli- 
viiled  as  follows  :  two  fr  the  "  armidnr,  or  owm'r  "f 
tim  Vi'ssel  ,  two  for  the  '  hnsos."  or  divers  ;  and  one  for 
Ihe  king,  whose  Mfth.  at  the  coiniDpncement  of  the  I7l>i 
•  eiitiiry  often  prodiiciil  a  value  of  no  less  than  r.'.msi 
dollars  |irr  annum  for  enf  v  bark  iinployed.  The  oysters 
were  then  Immiiliiilily  optmed.  Iln'  pi<ai  Is  finind  liitliii«« 
iH'longliiv  to  the  illviri  \i'ri  npi  lly  dlvlde<l  amongst 
llieni,  .tiid  I'llhcr  sold  oil  lit'  lovi.uii  to  tin  'irin.idor.  In 
whom  loi'v  wire  alw.iv^  iiri,  ■  •.  for  Ihclr  oiitfii'iinil 
previous  lulvuiiivs,  or  to  dedU  n>  on  iliure,  wliu  silpplUd 
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Uiem  with  spirits,  chocolate,  sugar,  cigart,  &c.,  and  who 
often  .eapca  more  profit  than  the  armadors.  In  1825, 
Captain  Hall  says  the  oysters  were  differently  distributed : 
the  largest  were  first  laid  aside  for  the  Virgin,  and  of  the 
rest,  8  were  the  share  of  the  owners,  8  of  the  divers,  and  2 
only  of  thegovcrnment.  Sixteen  orI8  small  vessels  are  now 
iinnually  employed  In  the  gulph,  each  of  which  obtains, 
m  favourable  seasons,  from  500  tu  1 ,000  dollars'  worth  of 
pearls.  In  1831,  four  tolerably  large  vessels  from  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Mexico,  with  180  divers,  together  obtained 
pearls  to  the  value  of  2,660/.  (Forbes.)  Pearls,  tortoise- 
shell,  a  few  bullocks'  hides,  dried  beef,  dried  fruits, 
cheese,  soap,  &c.,  constitute  all  the  exports  of  Lower  Ca- 
lifornia, which  are  mostly  sent  to  San  Illas  and  Mazatlan, 
ill  small  coasting  vessels.  The  imports  arc  —  provisions, 
clothing,  agricultural  and  domestic  utensils,  supplies  for 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  a  small  amount  of  tne 
ordinary  luxuries  of  life. 

This  country  was  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Gri- 
jalva  in  1.534  ;  but  no  settlement  was  made  by  the  Spa- 
niards till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  succeeding 
century,  when  some  Jesuits  established  themselves 
here.  •  'th  the  view  of  converting  the  natives.  They 
I'liund  the  latter  feeble,  timid,  and  indolent,  little  ad- 
vanced almve  the  rudest  state  of  barbarism  ;  living  by 
hunting  and  fisliing  and  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the 
soil,  destitute  of  agriculture  ;  the  men  without  any  co- 
vering whatever,  and  any  fixed  forms  of  government  or 
religion  apparently  unknown,  l.orcto,  considereu  the 
caiiltal,  and  various  other  small  settlements,  were  esta- 
blished in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  instructed  the  natives  in  agriculture,  and  persu.ided 
1  »iy  of  them  to  adopt  settled  habitations  ;  but  this  civil- 
isation has  taken  no  real  root,  and  the  Indians  appear  to 
be  rapidly  diminishing.  I'erhaps  half  the  natives  of 
Lower  California  have  been  nominally  converted  to 
CliristlanKy.  (Forbes,  Alex.,  Califomin,  1839,  1—75. ; 
Cotiller,  Ur.,  in  (ieog.  Journ.,  vol.  v.  &c.) 

California  (Uiteh  or  New),  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprises  all  that  extensive  portion  of  N.  America 
between  lat.  32°  and  42"  N.,  .-ind  long.  107°  .ind  12/"^  W. 
Within  these  limits  it  includes  the  territory  discovered 
by  Sr  K.  Drake,  and  named  by  him  New  Albion  ;  and 
lias  N.  the  W.  territories  claimed  by  the  United  States  ; 
v..  (he  river  Colorado,  wliicli  separates  it  from  Mexico  ; 
.S.  Lower  California;  .ml  W.  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  K.  and  central  iiarts  of  this  region  are  occupied  by 
the  Hocky  Mountains,  an  Immense  chain  running  N. 
anil  S.  :  and  on  the  W.  side  of  these,  by  a  dry  and  sandy 
pl'iin  or  desert,  about  700  m.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  1(H)  in.  at  its  S.,  ami '2(m  ni.  at  its  N.  extremity. 
Tills  plain  forms  the  K.  boundary  of  the  inhabited,  and 
imleeii  only  Inliitable  portion  of  t'pjier  California.  The 
part  inhabited  by  Europeans  and  other  foreign  settlers  is 
merely  a  tract  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
lor  alHint  .'jOOm.,  and  bimndei!  inland  liy  the  first  range 
of  hills,  with  an  average  breadth  of  41)  iii. ;  area  about 
•JO.iKKl  sq.  in.  Pop.  (1M31)  23,0(K).  This  territory  has 
been  thus  divided  : — 


rri'«ltll<«  or  ,lurlMlii-tlunt.   il'op.  lh.1l 
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1'lie  first  ridge  of  mountains  met  with  on  passing  Inland 
h  a  continuation  of  the  central  chain  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, which,  alter  entering  this  portion  of  the  country, 
ilivides  into  several  ranges,  which  diverge  frtmi  each 
Killer  as  lliey  advJince  N.  Some  of  llie  more  inland 
niiiges  are  constantly  cap|ie<l  with  snow,  and  it  is  siip- 
piised  in  about  42"  N.'  lat.  they  Join  the  table-land,  which 
ilivides  the  waters  Ihiwing  Into  the  (  iihimbla  river  Irom 
ihnse  whii  h  fall  liilo  the  llay  of  Han  I'ranelseo.  Surl.iee 
111  the  country  near  the  ocean  very  diversllled  ;  In  siniie 
pliices  eleviili^l  into  ranges  ol  blilfi-on  l,(KMi  to  3,  HK)  ft. 
iiltli.  111  others  spread  iml  Into  extensive  plains.  Some 
I'l  the  hills  seem  chiefly  coiniiosed  of  sandstone  ;  the 
mil  elsewhere  is  often  light  and  sandy,  though  fertile,  or 
ol  the  richest  loam  :  hi  some  K|Nits  It  is  niarsliy.  but 
ceiierally  It  Is  characterised  by  dryness,  ^^lp<'r  (  allfor- 
nia  piissusses  si'ver.-il  goml  harlHiurs :  San  Irancisco,  In 
liil.  ;w>.  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  on  the  \V.  coast 
•  ■r  .America.  The  country  linmiHllately  behind  the  first 
range  of  mountains  Is  salil  to  Ih<  sii|H'rior  even  to  that 
near  the  shore,  and  to  consist  of  plains,  lakes,  anil  bills, 
lieautir-.lly  diversified,  very  fertile,  and  abmindlng  with 
"r.,i)er.  The  plain  iM'tween  llie  first  and  second  inimn- 
tain-ranges  ciintalns  the  twii  Tute  lakes.  These,  which 
lire  of  verv  considerable  ilimenslons,  are  connected  by  a 
river,  which,  following  a  N.W.  course,  falls,  after  es- 
raping  from  the  N.  extrenilly  of  the  up|M'r  lake.  Into 
llie  llay  of  Ht  I'ranelseo.  After  the  lllo  Colorado,  the 
IsrgesI  rivers  are  those  which  lull  into  the  llay  of  SI. 
I  rjiii  Isco  :  the  principal  Is  the  Siigiaineiilo  ;  tlir  only 
titer  In  the  country  which  has  a  S.  direction,  it  iKii.ivlna. 
Iiir  fur  leveral  liuiidritl  iiiIIhi  inland,  and,  like  the  t  olo- 


rado,  runs  through  a  country  capable  of  tustaining  a 
large  population.  The  San  Joachim  and  Jesus  Maria  are 
both  large  and  navigable  streams,  discharging  themielvei 
into  the  same  bay  ;  the  Rio  de  San  Buenaventura  has  a 
N.W.  course  of  nearly  200  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Monterey.  The  other  streams  are  mere  rivulets,  and 
the  general  infrequency  of  rivers  and  springs  ii  the 
chief  defect  of  the  country  ;  though  water  may  be  ob- 
tained in  most  places  by  cligging.  The  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Indeed  of  i  the  country  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  II  jcky  Mountains,  is  considerably  warmer  than  that  of 
the  'joiintry  in  the  E.  parts  of  America,  in  the  same 
latl'.udea.  Near  the  Colorado,  tlie  heat  of  summer  is 
soi.ietimes intense, reaching  140°  Fahr.( Coulter):  during 
the  month  of  December,  1826,  Capt.  Beechey  found  the 
mean  temperature  at  San  Francisco  53°  V.  Fahr.  So  far  as 
known,  minerals  are  of  very  little  importance ;  E.  of  Santa 
Yncz  (about  lat.  34°  30"),  a  small  silver  mine  was  wrought 
for  some  time,  and  small  quantities  of  gold  have  been  foun't 
in  one  of  the  streams  falling  into  the  S.  Tule  lake ;  but 
excepting  these,  limestone  and  clay,  none  else  have  been 
discovered  of  any  value ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
In  its  abundance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  the 
fertility  of  some  of  its  districts,  it  strikingly  contrasts 
with  Lower  California.  There  is  a  profusion  of  fo- 
rest trees,  including  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  birch,  planes, 
and  many  varieties  of  pine,  which  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  are  often  spread  out  into  extensive  forests.  Its  abun- 
dance of  timber,  and  the  goodness  of  Its  shores,  afford 
great  facilities  for  ship-bulkling  and  the  acquisition  of 
maritime  importance.  Although  many  fine  fruits  are 
easily  cultivated,  few  arc  indigenous.  Amongst  those 
Whicli  are,  is  a  species  of  vine,  producing  grapes  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  so  plentiful,  that  consideraDle  quanti- 
ties of  brandy  are  made  fi-om  them.  Amoiig  the  wild 
animals,  I'orlics  reckons  the  American  lion  (Felis  conco- 
lor),  the  American  tiger  (Felis  onca),  bufRilocs,  stags, 
roes,  elks,  the  wild  mountain  cat,  bears,  wolves,  jackfus, 
numerous  herds  of  wild  cattle,  foxes,  polecats,  otters, 
beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  and  a  profusion  of  other  kinds  of 
game.  The  elk,  and  argail  (Gvispygargus,  Cuv.)  are 
domesticated ;  the  bison  is  hunted  for  its  skin,  which 
is  used  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  as  a  bed  or 
carpet.  Birds  are  exceedingly  abundant.  Otters  and 
beavers  are  found  in  nil  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays ;  but 
their  numiiers  have  greatly  decreased,  since  the  country 
began  to  be  more  settled.  Captain  Beechey  estimated 
tlie  annual  export  of  skins  in  1824  at  2,000  ;  and  the 
quantity  is  now  probably  less  than  this,  though  it  might 
no  douht  be  Increased  by  a  better  system  of  hunting. 
The  sea  contains  cxh.austfess  stores  offish. 

The  liiilians  of  Upper  Ctillfornla  are  seldom  much 
more  than  5  ft.  in  height,  and  of  a  dark  copper-colour  ; 
they  have  projwting  lips,  broad  and  flat  noses,  low  fore- 
heads, over  which  tlii'lr  hair,  which  is  long  and  str,iight, 
grows  down  near  the  eyebrows  ;  beard  generally  scanty. 
Tliey  have  a  timid  carriage,  arc  indolent,  pusillanimous, 
and  without  any  of  the  boldness.  Industry,  and  activity 
evinced  by  the  Indians  nearer  the  pole.  Kxcepting  those 
that  have  been  converted  in  the  different  missions,  the 
women  go  nearly,  and  the  men  entirely,  naked.  "They 
are  filthy  In  their  b.ibits,  have  few  articles  of  furniture, 


and  live  In  wigwams  built  In  great  part  of  a  kind  of  bul- 

t'liich  also  they  co 
clothing  they  use.     In  Ineir  primitive  state  they  have  no 


rush,  of  which  also  they  construct  their  rafts,  and  what 


.igrlculture,  hut  subsist  on  wild  herbs,  seeds,  which  the 
women  collect  and  grind  Into  a  meal,  fish,  the  Teslame 
on  the  shores,  the  products  of  tlu'  chase,  and  whale's 
flesh  and  blubber,  wlienev.r  that  animal  Is  cast  upon  the 
shore  I  a.i  event  wlilrh  occasions  great  rejoicing. 

In  1831,  18,70(1  Indians,  nominally  converted  to  Chris, 
llnnity,  resided  in  tlie  ',11  missions.  Tlie  men  are  em- 
ployed in  a,(riciilturai  labours,  or  in  the  warehouses  .ind 
iaiHiratorles  of  the  mission  ;  the  women  are  occupied  In 
spinning,  griniliini  corn,  and  other  ('.omesllc  duties.  All 
are  feil  anil  clutlied  by  file  tilars,  to  whom  Ihey  are.  In 
liict,  slaves  :  tlii'ir  miides  anil  condlllcm  of  life  have  Iwen 
somewhat  Improved  ;  but  their  nuinbi-rs  arc  evidently 
dlniinlshliig.  The  whole  of  the  trvi'  settlers,  including 
tliiise  of  mixed  blood,  do  not  exceed  ^,(K)0.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  lands,  and  especially  those  to  the  .S.  of 
Monterey,  are  In  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  ;  those 
parts,  howeviT,  which,  both  as  to  fertility  and  climate, 
are  best  sulleil  lor  emlgranls,  lie  N.  and  R.  of  the  Hay 
of  Ftaiic  isco  ;  thc'se  are  as  yet  un<H'cu|  leil,  and  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  culture  of  grain,  and  fur  the  rearing  rf 
cattle.  In  1x31,  the  harvest  produced  14,438 quarters,  of 
which  7.817  were  wheat,  and  the  rest  malie.  barley,  *r. 

The  potalii  thrives  in  California,  and.  as  well  as  all 
green  poMierbs,  »u»  liitri«luced  by  the  I'uroneans ;  the 
soil  mid  cllniali'  are  found  very  sui'alile  for  flax  ;  hemp 
of  good  iiiiallty  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  coniidernbto 
extent,  'rhe  vine  (  I'iiif  nlmlirn)  thilves  In  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  wines  nod  brandies  of  a  suiierlor 
quality  are  made  In  large  quantities.  CallfornlH  has 
iiiialniioiis  latltiiiles  with  the  finest  wine  countries  in 
(lie  world,  ind  will  probably,  at  a  IXitiirn  period,  he- 
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come  celebrated  for  its  wines.  The  oUve  is  pro- 
duced in  very  great  perfection.  Cattle,  liowevcr,  have 
hitherto  been  the  staple  produce  of  the  country.  Tlieir 
increase  since  their  introduction,  in  17GO-7G,  has  been 
quite  extraordinary,  the  stucli  in  1831  being,  of — 
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besides  numerous  herds  running  wild.     Its  chief  exports 
are  hides,  tallow,  and  cattle,with  small  quantities  of  wheat, 
wine,-raisins,  and  olives  ;  the  whole  amounting  in  value, 
perhaps,  to  26,000/.  a  year.    The  chief  imports  are  various 
kinds  of  useful  manufactures,  with  deals,  salt,  silks,  can- 
dles,  &c.       The  presidios  arc  niilitiiry    governments, 
administered  formerly,  under  the  Mexicans,  by  a  com- 
mandant, with  a  body  of  about  250  inferior  troops.     The 
head  places  of  the  presidios  are  commonly  a  square  of 
about  100  yds.,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  uiiburned  I)rlclt9, 
and  containing  a  few  houses,  barracits,  church,  &c.  ;  at 
a  short  distance  from  each  is  a  small  fort ;  but  all  are 
very  ill  Itept  and  insignificant.     In  thcii   neighbourhood 
are  some  rnnchos,  or  national  farms,  set  apart  for  tlie 
use  of  the  soldiers.    The  various  missions  are  clusters  of 
houses  usually  built  in  a  square,  with  a  territory  of  about 
l.'j  sq.  m.  eacti,  free  from  government  taxes,  and  eacli 
subordinate  to  a  Franciscan    friar,   termed  a   prefect. 
Therearesmall/rcc  towns,  inhabited  l)y  re'ircd  soldiers, 
&c.,  which  have  their  own  mayor,  town-council,  and 
Intern.al  jurisdiction.      This  country  was   in  part  dis- 
covered by  Cobrillo.  a  Sp.misli  navigator,  in  X.A'l,  and 
its  N.  part,  called  New  All)ion.  liy  Sir  1'.  Drake,  in  l.'HTH. 
In   I71JH  it   was  first  colonised  by  the   Spaniards,  and 
until  alter  the  revolution  in  Mexico,  formed  a  province 
of  that  country.  In  Nov.  IS.")!!,  the  people  of  Monterey  and 
its  vicinity  rose,  nt'acked  and  subdued  the  garrisim,  ex- 
pelled  all'the  Mexican  functionaries  and  troops,  declared 
California  indepenilent,  and  estalilished  a  congress  of 
deputies  for  its  future  government.  (I'orhes's  Viilijor- 
nia,  Ik;M),  pp.  78 — 32.^.;     Cuuller,  Vr.,  in  Lien/;.  Journal, 
vol.  v.) 

(M LI, A II  (EL), a  town  of  Ilarliary,  reg.  Algiers,  on  a 
mountain,  and  surrounded  by  raniilications  of  the  Atlas, 
1.")  ni.  N.K.  MascariL  It  is  a  dirty  and  ill-contrivcii 
town,  having  neither  drains,  pavement,  nor  cause. 
ways.  It  has  a  citadel,  and  a  large  mamiCictory  of 
carpets  and  hurmmses,  or  woollen  cliuks.  Several  vil- 
lages in  the  luighlinurlioiid  are  engaged  in  the  s;ime 
employment.  Dr.  Shaw  tliinks,  that  it  may  have  been 
the  iiillui  or  An/ac  of  I'tolemy.  (S/itiw'i  'I'riivels,  2cl  ed. 
p.  2.'». ) 

(."ALLAN,  an  iil.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kilkenny, prov. 
I.einsti'r,  on  tin'  King's  Hiver,  an  .ittluent  of  the  Nore, 
72  m.  S.W.  by  S.  Dolilin.  I'op  of  the  town,  liberties, 
and  parish,  in  In2I,  .S.iITH  ;  in  Ik:iI.  (i.lll  ;  and  in  IN.t^. 
<i,2(i2;  of  which  I'.l7  wire  of  the  established  church,  anil 
(■.Ot;.'!  li.  Catholics.  The  town  was  anciently  walled, 
and  a  pl.nce  of  c Minsider.thle  strength  ;  Imt  was  stormed 
and  dismantliKl  by  Cromwell  in  HWI.  'I'he  streets  f(irm 
a  cross,  with  lanes  l>ranchiiig  from  tli"in,  and  the  houses 
are.  in  general,  very  indill'iTent.  The  parisli  church  w,is 
anciently  a  inonastir  building ;  the  llcmian  Citholic  chapel 
is  modern.  There  is  also  an  Augustine  friary,  with  a 
large  chapel,  a  national  school,  a  dispensary,  and  a  loan 
fund.  A  party  of  the  crjostahulary  is  stalioned  here. 
Tlie  corporaiiim.  which  consists  of  a  sovereign,  bur- 
gi'sses,  and  freemen.  r(  turned  2  ini-m.  to  til"-  Irish 
11.  of  C.  till  the  I'nion.  when  It  km  disfranchised,  'i'he 
liberties  extend  to  a  cunsideralile  distance  round  the 
lown.  The  only  traile  Is  In  gniin.  Markets,  hild  in  a 
•mall  market-house,  on  Tuesdavs  and  Saturdays;  and 
for  pigs,  on  every  Monday  from  .lanuary  to  May.  fairs 
held  on  fill  May,  l.lth  June,  lOth  .Inly.  21st  .August.  Kith 
(»ctob4'r  4tli  NovemlM'r.  and  I4lh  Decendier.  I'nsl-otlice 
revenue  In  in»>,  'ilKM.  ;  in  lM;((i,  .'lis/.  The  mail  iiiacli 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  passes  Ih.iiogh  Callan.  and  a  car 
piles  to  It  from  Cloiimell  thrie  times  a  week,  convi'ying 
an  average  of  four  passengers  each  trip.  (,Slul,  Siirv.  ; 
Jldiliriiu  Hep,) 

CAI.LAN.DKH,  a  tior.  of  Scotland,  lo,  I'erth.  valley 
of  Meiiteilli,  beautifully  illualeil  on  the  lift  hank  of  the 
Teith.  Ki  m  N.W.  Stirling.  It  niiiy  Im'  reg.irded  as  the 
threshold  o>'  tin-  lllghl.iiiils  in  this  quarter,  and  i<  siir- 
rounde<t  on  nil  sliles  iXi  c'pt  the  S,  liy  stiiiiendons  moiin- 
laliis,  liirming  part  of  the  I  iraniiilans  ,  lli'niedl.  tin*  highest 
anil  most  striking.  iM'Ing  5,iKI1i  ft ,  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
I'op.  I.2IKI.  (i.U'lie  anil  I'.nglish  are  iKith  spuken,  and  the 
HlghlHiid  dress  Is  partiaily  wiirn.  A  classic  al  Inli'resi  has 
i>l  latr  vearsheen  Imparted  lo  this  tow  ii.i'i.d  to  Ihedlstrlc-t 
VI  itli  w'hich  II  Is  ixpiinc  rted,  by  Sir  U  alter  Srott's  piM'tn 
of  ■'  I'he  Liiily  of  the  Lake."  Loch  Katherinc  ,iiiil  flu- 
I'rosachs  t"  brlstliMl  eocnitry").  so  celeliraleil  In  that 
poem,  lie  10  m  W  frimi  Callander  ;  and  tlie  artlvltv  and 
prospeiity  wh'ch  'nark  this  neat  little  lown  are  cliii  rtv 
a.scrlli<tbl<<  lo  th<  ailv,intages  It  derives  from  lying  In  tie' 
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line  of  the  great  thoroughfare  leading  tc  these  romantic 
scenes.  Not  fewer,  at  an  average,  than  50  strangers  are 
said  to  sleep  in  Callander  every  night  during  five 
months  of  summer  and  autumn,  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  Trosachs.  The  place  abounds  with  inns,  and 
most  families  let  beds  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers. The  head  inn,  lately  built,  would  do  no  dis. 
credit  to  any  town  of  the  Kingdom.  Manufactures 
h.ave  not  yet  found  their  way  to  this  place.  The  town  is 
built  on  fetts,  or  building  leases,  holding  of  the  noble 
family  of  Perth,  now  represented  by  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Kresby ;  to  each  of  which  is  attached  an  acre  or  more 
of  ground,  varying  in  yearly  rent  from  1/.  10s.  to  3/.,  so 
that  each  family  has  a  source  of  employment  within 
itself,  almost  peculiar  to  Callander.  The  only  public 
building  in  the  town  is  the  parish  church,  a  mmlern 
edifice,  with  a  spire.  It  has  also  an  etticicnt  parish 
school. 

CALLAO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Peru,  about  Gni.  VV. 
from  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  the  N.  side  of 
a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  opposite  to  the  barren  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  wliich  protects  the  W.  side  of  its  bay  ; 
hit.  I20  3'4,V'  S.,  long.  77°  4'  10"  W.  The  houses  in 
the  town  are  mean  and  poor,  with  mud  walls  and  flat 
roofs,  k  is  well  fortified.  Tlie  roadstead  is  by  far  the 
best  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  with  good  anchorage  in  from 
7  to  10  fathoms.  There  is  a  rudely  constructed  pier, 
within  which  vessels  of  largo  burden  may  load  and  un- 
lo.ad.  There  is  a  very  good  carriage  road  from  Callao  to 
Lima.  The  present  lown  Is  of  comp.iratively  modern 
origin ;  the  former  town  having  been  wholly  destroyect 
and  submerged  in  a  dreadful  earthquake  that  occurred 
in  17-16,  which  also  destroyed  g  eat  part  of  Lima.  In 
calm  weather  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  arc  still  visible 
under  the  water  at  a  short  distance  from  tlio  pri^sent 
town.  In  November,  I K2(l.  Lord  Cochrane  cut  cmt  the 
Fsmeralda,  a  large  Spanish  ship  of  war,  from  under  the 
guns  of  the  castles  of  Callao.  These  surrendered  to  tlie 
independents  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
(.Slevetwin's  S.  America,  1.  134.  SjC. ;  Hall's  S.  Anic- 
riea,  Ae.) 

('.\LLK  (L.\),a  factory  founded  by  the  French  African 
Comii.niy,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  reg.  Algiers,  near 
the  1  unisian  frontier.  It  stands  <m  a  p  ■niiisiilated  roek 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  was  we.l  fortified.  Tliis 
was  formerly  the  principal  seat  of  the  coral  lishery  car- 
ried on  along  tlic^  Uarbary  coast.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Algerines  ir  IHJ7. 

CALLIANF.K,  an  iiil.townof  Ilindostan,  prov.  An- 
rungaliad.presld.  Hombay,  24  m.  N.E.thatclly  ;  lat.  \'.P 
\y  N.,  long.  73'-'  l.'i'  K.  It  is  the  cap.  of  adistr.ofthesamo 
name,  and  stands  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Cailas  river,  snr- 
roiincled  by  ruins  :  it  is,  however,  populous,  and  carries 
cm  some  trade  In  cocoa-nuts,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  brass, 
and  earthenware.  It  suytained  many  sieges  during  tlic^ 
wars  between  the  Moguls  and  Mahrattas.  The  district 
of  Calli.aiiee  is  a  strong  hilly  country  extending  along  tlie 
sea-coast,  opposite  the  Islands  of  llombay,  Salsette,  Ac, 
bnuniled  ]•',,  liy  the  \V.  Chants,  and  containing  the  towns 
of  llassein.  P.'uiwell.  Chnwl,  K.ijapoor,  Hiv. :  its  towns  arc- 
large  and  tiileralily  well  peopled  ;  but  its  villages  small, 
me.'uily  Imilt,  anil  thinly  scattered.  (UamilUm's  I',.  I. 
(laz.  I.   I'.'T.) 

CAI.I.lNtiTON,  a  town  and  p.ar.  of  England,  en. 
Cornwall,  middle  cliv..  ]•',,  hund.  Area  of  par.  2.i1(ki 
acres.  I'oji.  of  cici.  I.WH.  The  town,  in  a  low  and  iin. 
pleasant  situallun,  Is  7  in.  S.  S.W.  Tavistock.  It  wa- 
ii-ade  a  cir  in  tie  27th  of  Elizabeth,  and  returned  _' 
mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  that  pericMl  down  to  tli" 
|ins>ing  i)f  the  Iteform  Act,  when  it  was  disfranchise  I. 
I'he  right  of  eleellon  was  in  the  owners  of  hurgagt' 
tc'iiiires  paving  secit  and  lot. 

CALLO'SA  DF,  ENSAKIIIA,  n  t.iwn  of  .Spain,  Va- 
lencia,  IH  m.  S.S.W.  Denia,  near  the  confluence  of  th  • 
(id  iilalesi  and  Algar.  In  a  mountainous  country  that  pm- 
duces  line  raisins,  and  excellent  wine,  almonds, and  fruit. 
I'op.  fi.KKl. 

CALI.OSA  DE  SECl'UA,  a  'own  of  Spain.  Valencl  i, 
4  m.  E.  Orlhuela.  on  the  river  Segiira.  Pop.  4,443.  Char- 
cfial,  known  by  the  name  of  g/anitii,  Is  here  inaniifac- 
tiired  from  the  stalks  of  hemp;  It  Is  said  to  be  superlnr 
lo  any  other  for  the  manufacture  of  guniiowder,  and  is  or 
was  used  In  the  preparation  of  thiit  made  for  tlie  Spanish 
artillery.  ( .Vifldwo.  .V«ii.  p.l.Vj.) 

CAI.MAH.or  KAI.Sl  All,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
cap.  prefecture  of  same  name,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  nar- 
row strait  of  the  Italtlc  separating  the  lilaiid  oftFIaml 
iriim  the  i.iiitlneiil,  IHlin.  N  I' .  E.  Carlscrona  j  hit. 
.m;  ID'  ;mi"  N,,  long.  16"  'KV  IV'  I',.  Po^l.  .t,34«  It  stands 
on  the  small  Island  i>f  (Juarnholm,  wbiib  communleiitcs 
wllh  the  mainland,  where  Ihire  is  a  siiburl  ,  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  11  Is  built  of  wciiicl,  .uid  Is  strcmirlv  forlllh-c!. 
The  castle ,  In  the  siiliiirb,  formerly  looked  upon  as 


o>'  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  Is  now  ncciipled  as  a  licin»i< 
of  •  c,  -ecllon  Cahr.ar  l«  the  seat  of  a  li!"lmprle,  and  h.u 
an  acacl.  mv  and  a  dockyard.  The  calliedral  Is  a  llnii 
•loiiK  buli.'log  :   and  (be   liolel  c  '   llii<  prelect,  the  hiilil 
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CALNE. 

di!  vtlle,  and  some  other  public  edifices,  arc  of  the  tame 
enduring  material.  Its  port  is  small,  but  safe  and  com- 
modious. There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs, 
tobacco,  and  potash  ;  with  breweries,  &c.  Previously  to 
the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Schonen  and  Biek- 
ingcn  to  Sweden,  this  town  was  of  much  greater  conse. 
fluence  than  at  present.  Its  importance  as  a  fortress  has 
declined ;  and  its  commerce,  which  was  formerly  very 
eiinsiderable,  has  been  mostly  transferred  to  Stockholm  ; 
but  timber,  alum,  tar,  hemp,  &c,,  are  still  exported. 

Tills  is  a  very  old  town.  Having  been  burnt  down  in 
1647,  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  island  of  Quarnholm,  being 
previously  situated  on  the  mainland  where  its  suburb 
now  stands.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  some  very  im- 
portant events  in  Swedish  history.  Here,  in  1397,  was 
concluded  the  famous  treaty  which  united  the  kingdoms 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  under  the  vigorous 
sceptre  of  queen  Margaret,  surnamed  the  Northern 
Scmiramis.  But  in  its  consequences  this  treaty  was 
very  ruinous  to  Sweden.  Here  also,  In  1520,  Uusta- 
vus  Vasa  dlscmb<irked  to  deliver  his  country  from  the 
domination  of  foreigners  and  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant. 
I.ouis  XVIII.  resided  at  Calmar  in  1804,  and  erected  at 
Stensa;  a  tablet  in  honour  of  Gustavus.  In  1800  a  fire 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  houses,  with  the  build- 
ings ot  the  academy.  (DM.  G^ographique,  SfC-) 

CALNE,  apart,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. of  Kng- 
land,  CO.  Wilts,  hund.  Calne,  the  bor.  being  situated  on 
the  great  coach  road  from  London  to  Bristol,  82  m.  W. 
from  the  former,  and  2,5  m.  E.  from  the  latter.  The 
bor.  formerly  comprised  88.5  acres,  and  had,  in  1831 ,  a  pop. 
of  2,640 ;  but  the  Boundary  Act  made  the  limits  of^  the 
pari.  bor.  coincident  with  those  of  the  par.,  which  in- 
eliides  an  area  of  7,964  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop,  of 
4,79.'i,  The  town  is  well  built,  with  stone  houses,  and  is 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  "  It  is  clean  and  re- 
spectable ;  but  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  used  to 
lie  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  for  some 
years  been  on  the  decline ;  and  several  factories,  which 
appear  in  perfect  repair,  are  now  untenanted."  (Muni- 
liptil  Uoundary  Report.)  "  It  has  become  a  mere 
country  town,  of  respectable  appearance  and  considerable 
extent.  It  has  the  advantage  of  inland  water  communi- 
cation by  a  cut  from  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  and  is 
a  place  of  much  thoroughfare."  (Boundary  Report.) 
I'he  church,  a  large  ancient  structure,  has  a  tower  by 
liiigo  Jones  ;  and  there  are  various  dissenting  chapels. 
The  town-hall  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Mar- 
([iiis  of  Lansdowne.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in 
KUK),  has  two  exhibitions  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ; 
and  there  are  British  and  national  schools,  Sunday 
schools,  fic.  A  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is 
held  once  every  6  weeks. 

Calne  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription :  it  began  to  send  mem. 
to  the  \l.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. ;  and  regularly 
...eiit  2  mem.  from  the  reign  of  Ilichard  II,  down  to  the 
jiassing  of  the  Heform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of  one  of  Its 
mem,,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  the  limits  of  the 
hiir.  as  stated  above.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
right  of  voting  was  in  the  burgesses,  who  might  be  Inde- 
linitely  increased.  Kcgistered  electors,  in  1837-38,  178. 
The  municipal  limits  coincide  with  tliose  of  tlic  old  bor. 
llowood,  the  magnilicent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dmvne,  lies  about  Um.  W.  from  the  town.  Market- 
d.iy,  I'liesdiiy  s  fairs,  March  6,  July  22. 

i'AI-\',\l)().S,  a  dep.  of  Krance,  so  called  from  a  chain 
if  rocks  of  that  name  that  stretches  along  part  of  its 
coast,  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by  the 
ilep.  Kure,  S.  hy  Orne,  and  \V.  by  that  (if  La  Manche. 

.Vrea  hf*\.WA  I tares.     Pop.  .'101,77.5.     Surface  mostly 

Mat,  the  only  hills  of  any  consequence  being  in  the 
iiriiiiid.  of  Vire,  In  the  S.VV.  corner  of  the  dep.  Soil  of 
the  plains  composed  principally  of  calcareous  claj' ;  the 
koil  of  the  valleys,  of  which  there  are  several  of  large 
extent,  is  iirlnclpaily  alluvoJ,  and  that  of  the  hilly  parts 
►aiidy,  Mliierals  unimportr.nt,  with  the  exception  of 
(Old,  of  which  about  34',)  quint,  (met,)  are  annually  pro- 
(lii  -ed  .It  I.iltry.  Climate  rather  cold  and  moist.  There 
arc  several  rivers,  but  none  of  them  Is  navigable  for  any 
(onslilerable  extent  inland.  Coasts  In  most  parts  inac- 
(I'sailile  ;  and  the  dep.  lias  no  good  harbour.  Pasturage 
U  more  attended  to  than  tillage;  but  the  li.tter  is  in  a 
more  advanced  state  than  In  most  other  departments.  The 
luirage  priHluce  of  wheat  is  estlmatiHl  at  about  l,4(K),(l()0 
hi'it.;  and  that  of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  liiirkwheat,niav 
III'  taken  at  alioiit  as  much  more.  Apples  are  largely 
(ulllvated,  and  ciiler  is  the  common  beverage  of  the 
(iiiiiitry.  The  potato  culture  has  recently  Ih-*'!!  much 
extended.  Oxen  but  little  used  in  fle'd  lalKiiir.  Mea. 
(lows  very  extensive,  extending  ovr  about  Iffl.lMH)  liee- 
t.ircs,  anil  their  inanag(<meiit  well  understood.  In  the 
Vitlleys,  large  herdsof  i  attle  are  liUlened  lor  the  markets 
(if  Paris,  UiMii"i,  and  Caen.  Thev  are  bought  lean  in 
the  (h'partinenls  of  I'InUlerre,  Cotes-dii-Nord,  Sarthe. 
Miiy.'iiiie,  \c.  The  dairy  Is  also  an  objiTt  of  much 
attention :  and  large  quantities  of  superior  butter  and 
,hiTi(i  arc  priMliK'el.     Total  stock  ol  cattle  e«llnialtii  at 
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160,000  head.  The  horses  of  this  part  of  Normandy  are 
reckoned  the  finest  in  France :  stock  estimated  a'  80,000, 
exclusive  of  12,000  mules  and  asses.  Sheep  have  been 
vastly  improved  during  the  present  century.  Annual 
produce  of  wool  310,000  kllogi.  Great  numbers  of  hogt 
are  fattened.  The  forests  cover  nearly  40,000  hectarea. 
The  lace  manufactory  is  widely  diSUied,  particularly 
about  Caen ;  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton 
and  wool  occuny  a  great  number  of  hands :  there  are, 
also,  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  tanneries,  refineries  of  beet- 
root and  foreign  sugar,  distilleries,  &c.  The  mackerel 
and  herring  fishery  is  successfully  carried  on  along  the 
coast.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  7  arrond.,  and  sends  7 
mem.  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Number  of  electors, 
4,191.  Public  revenue  In  1831,  18,943,556  fir.  Principal 
towns,  Caen,  Llsleux,  Bayeux,  Falalse,  Honfleur,  and 
Vire.  (Hugo,  art.  Calvados.) 

CALVI,  a  sea-port  town  of  Corsica,  N.  W.  coast  of 
the  island,  on  an  elevated  peninsula  in  the  gulph  of  the 
same  name ;  lat.  42°  34'  7"  N.,  long.  8°  45'  16"  E.  Pop. 
1,4,')7.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  roadj  but  derives  its 
principal  consequence  from  its  strong  citadel,  flanked 
with  five  bastions.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1794, 
but  not  till  after  a  siege  of  51  days. 

CAMARGUE  (LA),  a  river  Island  of  France,  dep. 
Bouches-du- Rhone,  being,  in  fact,  the  delta  of  the  Rhone. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  extends  IVora  Ariel  to  the 
sea;  having E.  the  Great  Rhone,  or  main  branch  of  tho 
river,  N.  and  W.  the  Little  Rhone,  and  S.  the  sea.    It  is  - 
quite  flat,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  5.5,000  hec- 
tares, of  which  about  12,000,  lying  principally  along  tho 
river,  are  cultivated ;  the  rest  consists  of  lagoons,  marshes, 
wastes,  &c.    The  lagoons,  particularly  that  of  Vulcarls, 
are  very  extensive :    they  are   mostly  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  and  along  the  sea  coast,  where  the 
ground  is  lowest.    Except  in  certain  districts,  where 
sand  predominates,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  very  fertile. 
The  cultivated   portion   produces   excellent   crops   of 
wheat  and  barley ;  and  the  marshes  and  other  grounds 
feed  large  flocks  of  sheep  during  winter,  with  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.     The  latter  have  many 
properties  of  the  Arab  horses,  and  are  hardy,  and  hlghlv 
esteemed  for  tho  saddle.    The  oxen  are  a  small  breeii, 
but  strong  and  active  ;  and  being  bred  up  in  a  state  of 
the  most  perfect  freedom,  arc  very  wild.    Considerable 
tracts  arc  covercKl  with  a  salt  elHurcscence,  a  consequence 
of  the  subsoil  consisting  of  sea  sand.    The  pernicious 
influence  of  this  salt  impregnation  is  In  some   parti 
counteracted  by  Inundating  tiie  country  with  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone.    A  good  deal  of  salt  is  produced.     It  Is 
proposed  to  attempt  the  drainage  of  the   lagoon  und 
marshes,  by  cutting  a  canal  for  that  iiurpose.    In  summer 
the  air  is  very  unhealthy.    (Uicl.  Oi'ographigue  ;    Hugo 
(tom.  i,  223,)  estimates  tho  area  of  the  island  at  142,451 
hectares,  or  at  between  J  and  *  part  of  the  entire  dep.  t 
but  this  is  an  obvious  exaggeration .) 

CAMBAY,  amarit.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gujrat, 
in  the  Guicowar's  dom.,  formerly  a  celebrated  and  flou- 
rishing sea-port,  but  now  much  decayed,  through  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  It  stands,  by  the 
deposits  brought  down  by  tho  rivers,   it  is  72  m.  N.N.W. 
Sur.at,  2(HI  m.  N,  Bomliay.      Pop.  about  10,(K)0,  almost 
equally  divided  between   Hindoos  and  Mohammedan). 
Various  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  cdltlccs  are  still  to  lie 
seen,  amongst  which  is  a  very  beautiful  mosque,  close  to 
the  nawaub's  residence     its  main  court  contains  360  pil- 
lars of  a  handsome  red  sandstone,  the  material  for  which 
was  brought.  It  is  said,  from  Cutch,    There  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  subterranean  temple,  said  by  some  to  he  of 
Jain,  but  believed  by  others  to  be  of  BiiJdhlc  origin:  It 
consists  of  two  chamliers,  one  over  the  other,  and  about 
2<ltl.  sq.     In  the  lower  chambi  r  three  sides  are  occupied 
by  empty  niches  :  In  the  fourth  there  is  a  double  row  of 
white  marble  idols,  having  In  their  centre  a  gigantic  Idol 
7  or  8  ft.  high  :  they  arc  all  alike,  with  a  mild  aspect,  the 
legs  crossed,  and  a  lotos  flower  on  the  sole  of  the  fcMit. 
In  the  up'ier  room  the  figures  are  similar,  and  In  one 
corner  there  is  a  black  marble  Idol  of  the  same  sire  and 
appearance  as  the  one  iM'iieath  ;  none  of  the  other  figures 
here  are  more  than  2  ft.   high     Many  emigrants  from 
Persia  formerly  settled  here,  alter  the  civil  wars  In  that 
coiintrv  and  conquests  of  Niullr  Shah  ;  and  it  has  ttlU  30 
or  4(1 1'arsee  families.  Tho  silversmiths  here  emiMiss  very 
neatly,  by  filling  the  articles  to  be  operated  on  with  gum 
lac,  and  then  punching  the  figures  with  a  small  chisel ;  but 
the  chief  Imliistry  consists  in  tho  manufacture  of  cor- 
nelian, bloodstone,  agate,  &c,  ornamenls.     These  stones, 
when  liitenih'd  for  beads,  are  chipped  into  a  roundish 
llUiire,  and  afterwards  rolled  together  In  bags  for  several 
weeks,  till  they  become  perfectly  spherical :  when  a  flat 
surface  is  required,  the  stones  are  sawn  by  means  of  m 
mixture  ol   gum   lac  and  qoartsose  substances,  which 
readily  fuse  together,  and  harli  ii  n«  'hey  cool,  when  they 
are  formed  Into  cutting  Initruni  utt,     Cainbay  ftirnierly 
exported  silks,  chlntr.es,  gold,  sliifls,  Ac.  ;  but  these  ma- 
nufactures have  dwliidlei'    iw/iy:  the  town  w»i  glvci  up 
as  a  Iradtnit  station  by  the  U.  1.  Company,  whu  Ki'eti  ouly 
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a  Parsee  agent  there.  Heavy  gooda  have  almost  ceased 
being  shipped  at  Cambay,  and  most  of  the  Gujrat  cotton 
is  now  sent  to  Gogo.  The  surrounding  country  is  pleasant 
and  rich,  but  not  generally  well  cultivated;  it  yields 
ample  returns  of  wheat  anci  Hindostanee  grains,  indigo, 
cotton,  oil-seed*,  and  excellent  tobacco :  some  grain  and 
indigo  are  exported  to  Bombay,  and  tobacco,  from  which 
many  imitations  of  Manilla  cheroots  are  made.  This 
city  and  territory  prospered  under  the  Moguls ;  in 
17H0  it  was  tributary  to  the  Maharatta  peishwa,  since 
whose  fall  his  rights  nave  devolved  on  the  British  gov., 
to  whom  the  nabob  now  yields  allegiance.  (Uatniltim's 
E.  I.  Gax.  i.  328. ;  Lord,  in  Joum.  ofAsiat.  Soc.  vol.  ii.) 

CAMBERWELL,  a  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  E. 
div.  Brixton,  hund.  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  on  Us  S. 
side.  Area,  ifiJO  acres.  Pop.  (including  the  hamlets  of 
Dulwich,  Peckham,  iuid  part  of  Norwood)  in  1H2I, 
n,»JS ;  1831,  28,231.  The  more  ancient  part  of  what  is 
usually  designated  the  village  of  Camberwcll,  including 
the  green,  is  mostly  occupied  by  shops.  Sec,  and  is  paved, 
and  supplied  with  water  irom  the  works  of  the  S.  I^ndon 
Company.  The  more  modern  mansions  are  mostly  de- 
tached handsome  houses,  occupying  the  rising  ground 
to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  former  ;  known  as  the  Grove, 
Champion,  Denmark,  and  Hearne  hills.  These  villas 
are  mostly  occupied  by  the  families  of  merchants  who 
cither  are,  or  have  l>ecn,  connected  with  the  active  busi- 
ness of  the  metropolis.  The  church,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  \!>'H),  and  enlarged  and  improved  in  1786, 
is  in  the  Inter  (iiithic  style,  having  a  low  embattled 
tower,  with  many  liitercsllng  monuments.  There  arc  3 
chapels  of  ease,  —  Camdi'n  church,  another  on  Denmark 
Hill,  and  one  beside  the  Surrey  Canul,  built  by  the  church 
commissioners  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  forming  the  dis- 
trict church  of  St.  (ieorge.  I'here  are  also  3  ciissentinK 
chapels  ;  a  Oee  gramniiir-school,  founded  in  liilH,  fur  V2 
boys,  is  endowed  with  nn  estate  valiieil  at  20(U.  a  year, 
but  is  at  present  let  on  a  heiirdiliil  leisi',  (iniilucing  CM. 
There  Is  also  a  grecn-coiit  srliiiiil,  uij  |lii  (i  (iiiiinl  plan, 
on  Cambcrwell  Green,  and  a  shnllar  iirjc,  all^nlnNl  jii 
Camden  church,  founded  In  1810 ;  3  or  4  utlicr  s(  lioiils 
have  small  endowments ;  and  there  are  some  minor  cha- 
rities. The  grounds  of  the  S.  Mctro|)olitan  Cemetery, 
in  this  parish,  form  an  extensive  enclosure,  tastcl'uily 
laid  out,  with  a  chapel  and  other  oflices,  cat-icombs,  &'c. 
The  agricultural  portion  of  the  mrish  is  fertile ;  and 
market-gardens  and  nurseries  employ  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  majority,  however,  are  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  the  general  business  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Surrey  Canal  terninates  In  it.  On  Ladland  Hill,  S.  of 
the  village,  Is  a  quadrilateral  Unman  camp,  with  a  double 
cntrenrhment.  In  digging  the  canal,  in  I8l)n,  a  Koman 
way  was  discovered,  formed  of  square  blocks  of  chalk, 
secured  witli  oak  piles,  which  has  made  some  suppose 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Koman  legions  first 
crossed  the  Thames :  3  ancient  wells,  on  Well  Hill,  in 
the  parish,  are  su|>posed  to  have  originated  the  na.ne. 

CAMHOJA,orCAMBODIA,aconntryof  Imiiabcyond 
the  '••nges,  formerly  one  of  the  most  nourishing  in  that 
peninsula;  but  at  present  divided  between  the  empire  of 
Anam  and  the  kingdom  of  Slam.  It  lies  between  lat.  H°  30' 
and  IS*-  IC  N.,  and  long.  103"  and  107"  K.;  havin^f  N. 
Laos,  K  Cochin  China,  W.  Siam,  and  S.  the  ocean. 
It  Is  en'''>Med  K.  and  W.  bj  two  of  thegreat  mountain 
chains,  «hlch,  passing  S.  from  Yunnan,  traverse  thi' 
Ultra-Gangetic  peninsula:  on  the  sea-shore,  it  presents 
a  vast  alluvial  flat,  stretching  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  It  has  several  rivers,  one  of  wlii(h,  the  Mekon, 
ranks  tmongst  the  largest  in  Asia;  and  another,  the 
river  '~f  Saigon,  is  perhaps.  In  all  respects,  the  finest 
ritn*  fi  that  continent  for  navigation.  ((  r<iv/ur>/.)  The 
Jnt'Tior  of  Cambdja  is  scarcely  at  all  known  by  Ktirii- 
pivntis '  it  contains  large  forests,  producing  some  teak,  and 
many  fno  trees,  a  hard  black  timber  called  gnu,  cugle 
and  rosewon<l,  and  various  other  woods  tit  fur  cabinet- 
work, dye-wocMls,  ivreca,  stick  lac,  .sugar. raM(>.  pepper, 
ftc.  The  celebrated  gamboge  ginn  l«  saiii  to  Im'  iibtalniil 
from  a  species  of  (»fl*  cin'Vi,  by  mnkmg  iiicisinnii  In  the 
bark,  from  which  the  gum  •■xudes.  «inl  is  cnlliTtiHl  In 
vessels,  in  which  It  B(M)n  be<'ome«  concrete  ami  fit  for 
the  market  without  farther  preparation  Hesides  the 
articles  already  named,  tiamhoja  exports  i  ardamoms. 
Ivory,  hides,  horns,  bones,  dried  flsh.  *c.  In  considerable 
quantities,  and  imnorts  •ilks.  <  lilna  and  lacquered  ware, 
tea,  sweetmeats,  tin,  :uiil  tulinugfu.  (^.S'l'c  Sakjon.)  In 
person,  nnmners,  laws,  and  fttati'  of  rivilisatiim.  the 
inhabitants  more  closely  resemble  the  Siatnese  th.ui  ,wy 
other  people ;  most  of  tliem  are  Buddhists  ;  but  there 
are  a  few  Chrlstiatts.  The  l.itter  faltli  wo»  flr^;  Intro- 
duced by  the  I'orfUtfuese  Jesuits  in  ir>i4. 

In  IHOil,  in  con«e<|nenre  of  dls»ensioiiH  In  the  country, 
it  was  Invadi-d  \<y  l«ith  the  Siamese  and  Anamese.  when 
the  latter  made  lliem«elves  masters  of  I'eii'inipeng, 
the  modern  capital,  t>iK<4l>er  with  the  person  id  the  king, 
and  took  |HMkes>li>n  c.i  ..i  Urge  tract  of  country  on  the 
Mta-coait,  from  lonmMinUHtton  with  wliich,  the  Km- 
peror  of  Anam,  In  Ih|<i,  Interdicted  nil   foreigners,  de- 
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daring  Saigon  the  emporium  of  his  S.  provinces.  In 
1820,  the  final  partition  of  this  countrv  took  place. 
{CrawfuriVt  Mission  to  Siam  ;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oax.) 

Camboja,  an  inl.  town  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
the  ancient  cap.  of  the  above  territory,  on  both  sides 
the  Mekon,  nearly  200 m.  from  the  sea;  lat.  13°  N., 
long.  104°  36'  E.  The  Chinese  writers  of  the  ISth  . 
century  give  a  very  florid  description  of  Its  magnificence 
at  that  period  (see  Bitter,  Asien  Erdkunde)  :  it  is  now  in 
a  state  of  decay 

C  AMBOURNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall, hund.  Penwith.  Area  of^  par.  6,900  acre*.  Pop.  of 
do.  (182l),6,2ig;  (1831),  7,699.  Thi*  Is  a neatly-boilt  and, 
for  the  most  part,  modern  town,  on  an  elevateo  alte,  12  m. 
W.  N.  W.  Falmouth,  near  the  S.  W.  limits  of  the  chief 
mining  district  of  the  co.,  many  of  the  oldest  and  most 
productive  mines  of  tin  and  copper  being  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  furnishing  employment,  not 
only  to  the  inhah.  of  the  town,  but  to  the  3  or  4  consider- 
able hamlets,  and  the  cottages  every  where  dispersed 
over  the  parish.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure, 
in  the  later  Gothic  style  ;  there  is  also  a  chaiK-l  of  ease, 
and  several  large  dissenting  chapels,  chiefly  fc)r  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  Wesleyan  Methoidists  ;  a  free  school, 
founded  in  1763,  for  12  boys  and  8  girls,  has  a  revenue  of 
•  21/.  ;  there  are  also  several  large  Sunday  schools.  Mar- 
ket, Saturday  ;  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  March  7.  Whit- 
Tuctday,  June  29.  and  Nov.  II.  Petty  session*  for  the 
hund.  are  lield  weekly  In  the  town. 

CA.MBIIAV,  a  well-fortified  town  of  France,  d^p.  du 
Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
32  m.  S.  Lille;  lat.  .50°  10' 37"  N.,  long.  3°  l.V  47"  E. 
Pop.  17,846.  Its  fortifications  were  improved  by  Vauban, 
and  it  is  further  defended  by  a  strong  citaiiel.  It  is 
pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  magnificent  place  d'armes. 
Its  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathednil,  the 
hAtel  de  ville,  and  the  theatre.  It  has  a  tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  with,1.10Ki'li(dnrs;  a  secondary  school,  a  society 
of  einnlalion ;  witli  schools  of  design,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  anatomy ;  a  public  lilirary  containing  3I),IX)0 
volumes,  &c. 

Cambray  was  formerly  an  archbishopric ;  and  has  to 
boast  of  having  had  I'Vnelon,  who  died  here  in  1715, 
among  its  prelates.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  state  that,  in 
1793,  during  the  revolutionary  jihrenzy,  the  body  of 
Fenelon  was  torn  from  the  grave,  and  the  lend  of  his 
cofHn  cast  into  bullets  1  The  old  cathedral  was,  ut  the 
same  time,  totally  destroyed.  To  atoms  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  these  enormities,  a  handsome  niomnnent,  the 
work  of  David,  the  sculptor,  was  erecteil  to  the  memory 
of  Fenelon,  in  the  present  cathedral,  in  IHi.^,  umler  wliich 
his  remains  have  been  deposited.  In  1802,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Cambray  was  changed  into  a  bishopric. 

This  town  has  been  long  famous  fur  Its  manufacture  of 
fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence  all  similar  falirics  are 
called  in  England  cambrics.  It  also  produces  thread ; 
carries  im  sever,tl  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture ; 
and  has  soap-works,  tanni'riet,  salt  refineries,  &c  A 
great  number  of  hands  are  occupie<l  in  the  adjoining 
communes  in  the  linen  manufiuture.  It  has  a  consider- 
able triule  in  wool,  flax,  butter,  hops,  Ike.  The  navi- 
gation of  th(^  Scheldt  begins  lierc,  and  it  communicates 
with  St.  Quentin  by  a  canal. 

This  Is  a  vi'ry  nndent  city,  h-iving  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  Komnns.  It  Is  cele- 
brated in  diplomatic  history  for  the  famous  leajr^  . 
known  l>y  its  name,  concluded  here  in  I.VI7,  against  Oie 
republic  of  Venice  ;  .md  for  a  treaty  of  i>eace  negotiiUed 
In  t'lV!)  between  Francis  1.  and  Cliarles  V.  It  was  tai  . 
from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XIV.  in  16<>7,  «nd  w.'s 
confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ninieguen.  Th  ■ 
British  took  it  by  escalade  in  WW  after  the  battle  oi 
Waterloo,  (liiil.ilnig. ;  Jingo,  art.  \ord  i  Murray's 
Hand.lwnk,  Ac.  i).  KiO.) 

C.^MIlIMnGK.  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Co.  Lineidn,  K.  N'lirloik  an<l  Sufli>lk,  .S.  Essex  ami  Hert- 
ford, and  W.  liitlfDrd,  lluekingham,  and  Northuinptun. 
Area,  .>4M,480  acres,  of  wiiii  h  about  r>(H),00<l  are  supposed 
to  be  aral>le,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface,  except  In 
the  S.  parts,  whi're  it  is  diversifieil,  for  tlie  most  part 
flat  and  naked.  Soil  clayey  and  stubliorn.  It  is  dlviiled 
into  two  portions  by  the  river  I  lose,  and  is  watered  be- 
sides by  the  (am  and  the  Nene,  or  Nen.  The  most 
nottherly  iiortion  of  the  co.  consist?  primipally  of  tlie 
district  I  ailed  the  Isic!  of  F.ly,  which  has  si'pnrnte  juris- 
diction within  itself.  ThLs  district,  which  is  naturally  a 
marsh,  is  inilniled  within  the  Kreat  level  of  the  fens  ;  and 
Is  renilered  habitable  only  l)y  a  most  expensive  system  of 
drainage,  by  whiih  the  water  is  raised  and  <-imveyeil 
away  In  channels,  kept  at  a  higher  level  than  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Agrliulture  Is  In  rather  a  lutckward 
state,  file  l.iiul  under  tillage  being  fretpieiitly  ioni  and 
out  of  order.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  anil  potatoes,  are  tlie 
priiieipal  crops  in  the  fens  ;  and  larley  in  (he  elev.iteil 
groiiiids.  I'iax  and  lieinii  an  also  raised  in  the  fen< ; 
and  cole  Is  extensively  cultivated  as  foixl  for  slieep.    The 
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rich  meadows  in  the  valley  watered  by  the  Cam  are  | 
principally  appropriated  to  the  dairy  husbandry,  and 
Cambridge  butter  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 
The  large,  thin,  cream  cheese,  made  at  Cotteuham,  is 
admitteato  be  the  first  of  its  class.  Heavy  cart  horses 
are  extensively  bred.  The  rich  grass  lands  are  mostly 
depastured  by  short-horned  cattle,  and  long-woollcd 
sheep.  Cambridge,  as  well  as  Huntingdon,  is  overrun 
with  pigeon-houses.  Estates  of  all  sizes :  some  large, 
but  many  suvall,  some  being  worth  only  from  20/.  to  SO/., 
and  100/.  a  year.  Size  of  farms  equally  various,  and  held 
mostly  at  will.  Farm-houses  inferior,  and  cottages  de- 
cidedly "bad."  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  16».  6Jd. 
an  acre.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no  importance. 
The  CO.  contains  14  hunds.,  exclusive  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  167  parishes.  Principal  towns,  Cambridge,  Ely, 
Wlsbeach.  In  1831  It  had  2G,7I2  Inhah.  houses ;  30,210 
families;  and  143,95,')  individuals,  of  whom  72,031  were 
males,  and  71, 02't  females.  It  sends  7  mems.  to  the  H. 
of  C,  viz.  3  for  the  Co.,  2  for  the  University,  and  2  for  the 
bor.  of  Cambridge.  Ilegistered  electors  for  the  co.  In 
1837-38,  4,040.  Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  1837-38,  (M,,587/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  705,372/.  ;  do.  of  trades  and  professions  in  do., 
239,687/. 

Camuridgb,  a  pari.  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Cambridge,  bund.  Hendish,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
English  universities,  on  the  Cam  ;  48  m.  N.  by  E.  Lon- 
don. Pop.(1821),  14,142;  (1831),  20,917  :  houses  at  the 
latter  date,  4,217.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  level 
tract,  that  scarcely  presents  any  Inequality,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Uog  Magog  liills,  4  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  public  structures,  with  their 
walks  and  gardens,  are  embosomed  in  wood.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  the  approach  to  Cambridge  is  un- 
impressive ;  but  the  noble  chapel  of  King's  Coflege,  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary's,  and  the  spire  of  'Trinity  Church, 
rise  above  tlie  trees,  and  break  the  general  uniformity  of 
the  outline.  The  greater  portion  of  the  town  stands  on 
the  S.E.  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets  arc  mostly 
narrow  and  irregular.  There  are  two  princiual  lines, 
which  unite  on  the  N.E.  side,  near  the  iron  bridge  over 
the  Cam  ;  from  these  smaller  streets  diverge  on  either 
liiile,  all  of  which  are  paved,  sewered,  and  lighted  by  gas. 
The  chief  supply  of  water  Is  derived  from  a  spring  3  m. 
distant,  and  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  under  some  of  tho 
principal  streets,  to  a  public  conduit  in  the  market- 
place. For  tills  the  town  is  indebted  to  Hobson, 
the  horse  hirer,  whose  determination  to  let  his  horsi's 
in  strict  rotation  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb  of 
"  Hobson's  choice."  There  .are  14  distinct  parishes, 
.ind  a  corresponding  number  of  churches.  St.  Mary's, 
a  stately  Qotlilc  structure,  forms  one  side  of  a  qua- 
drangle, in  which  the  public  library  and  senate-house 
are  also  placed  ;  it  is  occupied  both  by  the  parish  and 
the  university :  St.  Sepulchre's,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  I.,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  Trinity  Church,  an  ancient  cruciform 
structure,  are  the  only  churches  worth  notice.  Tho 
Baptists,  Independents,  Friends,  Primitive  Methodists, 
aim  Wesleyans,   have  each  a  chapel.     There  is  a  free 

?;rammar-8chool,  founded  by  I'r.  Persn  in  1615,  originally 
iir  KM)  scholars,  but  now  educating  16  j  they  have  pre- 
ference of  tho  Perse  fellowshl|>s  and  scholariihlps  in 
Caius  Coll.  :  a  nation.al  school,  founded  in  1808,  and  ex- 
tended In  1816,  educates  600  boys  .and  girls  :  in  this  the 
old,  or  VV'ljIston  charity  schools,  have  merged.  In  9  dis- 
tinct «« Is  of  almshouses, .%  poor  pc-rsims  arc  wholly  or 
)iartially  supported :  there  are  also  benefactions  for  vari- 
»>is  other  charitable  purposes,  held  in  trust  l>y  the  corpor- 
ation ;  and  a  general  Inlirinary,  called,  from  Its  founder, 
Aildcnhrookc's  Hospital,  in  which  about  l,fK10  paticiitii 
arc  annually  relloveil.  The  market-place  occupies  two 
iililong  squares  in  tho  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  shire-hall  (built  Ui  1717),  and  behind  it 
the  town-hail  (rebuilt  In  17H2).  The  gaol,  liullt  on 
Howard's  plan  In  INIO,  is  In  tho  yard  of  the  ancient 
castle  (of  which  little  more  than  the  gateway  remains)  at 
the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  — the  only  comparatively 
elevated  portion  ;  near  it  is  an  artlllclal  mound,  whence 
nil  extensive  view  Is  commande<l.  The  various  structures 
idiiiiected  with  the  university  form,  essentially,  a  part  of 
the  town,  nuLstly  on  its  VV.  side,  but  these  will  be  more 
appriipriatcly  noticed  In  the  siiliscqiii  nt  article.  No  dra- 
matic performances  are  allowed  in  the  town  ;  but  there  U 
:i  theatre  In  the  adjoining  \  lllage  of  Harnwell,  which  Is 
(iix'iied  In  iHIr  time.  There  is  a  musical  society  on  a  lariie 
•rale,  and  great  musical  Cnstlvals  are  held,  at  Intervals, 
In  St  Mary's  Church.  The  Cam,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  several  small  streams  .about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
It  made  navigable  for  barges  up  to  the  tonii  :  It  joins 
the  Oiise  not  far  from  Ely,  by  which  a  water  communi- 
cation Is  continued  to  I.ynn  llegls.  There  Is  a  dally 
market  for  general  provisions  ;  but  the  chief  simply 
Is  on  Saturday.  Two  annual  fairs  are  helil  —  the  nrst, 
lommencing  June  It3.,  lasts  :i  dots ;  It  is  held  on  a  eom- 
iiioii  near  Jesui  Coll.,   and  called  Pot  Fair,   IH'm  tho 
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quantity  of  earthenware  brought  to  it:  there  If  a  large 
horse-fair  on  the  first  day.  The  other  is  Stourbridge  fair, 
anciently  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  itlll  of  consider, 
able  resort,  though  much  curtailed  both  in  duration  and 
importance :  it  is  held  in  a  field  near  Barnwell,  and  now 
lasts  14  days  ;  on  2  of  these,  horses  are  sold,  and  on  th« 
others  the  chief  traffic  is  in  wool,  hopi,  leather,  cheese, 
and  iron.  There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  ;  but  iti 
situation,  at  tho  head  of  the  inland  navigation  from  Lynn, 
occasions  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  timber,  oil, 
iron,  &c.  Since  the  more  perfect  drainage  of  the  fens,  and 
the  formation  of  good  roads  towards  and  along  the  E .  and 
S.E.  coasts,  over  tracts  previously  impassable,  it  has  be> 
come  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  and  derives  some  busU 
ncss  from  that  source :  its  chief  traffic,  however.  Is,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  connected  with  the  university,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  Its  various  wants.    The  ann.  val.  of  real  prop,  is 
91,501/,  Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  Its  14  pars, 
are  formed  into  a  union,  the  average  annual  rates  of  which 
are  9,9(17/. :  there  are  30  guardians.  The  paving  and  lighting 
are  mjinaged  by  commissioners  under  two  local  acts.  The 
annual  assessments  levied  for  the  purpose  average  3,000/. 
The  limits  of  the  ancient  bor.  have  been  adopted  both  in 
the  Pari,  and  Municipal  Ileform  acts,  and  comprise  an 
area  of  3,196  acres.    It  Is  divided  into  four  wards,  and 
governed  by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  councillors. 
Courts  of  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  and  a  court  of  pleas, 
arc  held  for  the  borough,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  members  of  the  university  may  claim  personal  ex- 
emption.-    The  heads  of  it  are   united  with   those  of 
the  corporation  in  the  commissions  of  peace  that  are 
issued  for  the  borough.    The  police  is  also  under  their 
joint  control.     The   improvements  in  the   navigatioa 
(which  of  late  ycors  hove  been  very  considerable)  are 
under  the   direction  of  conservators,  3  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  university,  3  by  the  corporation,  and  3 
by  the  county  magistrates.     The  ann.  rev.  of  the  town 
corporation  averaged.  In  1835,  about  1,700/.  a  year,  and  is 
derived  from  rents  of  lands  and  tenements,  and  tolli 
of  the  fairs  and  markets,  which  they  receive,  though  the 
entire  control  of  these,  as  well  as  the  licensing  of  pub- 
lic-houses, be  vested  in  the  university  :   there  are  also 
31U  acres  of  common  land  under  the  management  of  the 
corporation,  but  on  which  the  Inhabitants  generally  have 
a  right  of  pasturage.     Cambridge  has  returned  2  mem. 
to  the  H.  ofC.  from  the  earliest  records  of  parliament. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of  election  wai 
limited  to  the  freemen  of  the  bor.  not  receiving  alms. 
Registered    electors,   18.37-39,  1698.      The  quarter  scs- 
sions  and  assizes  for  the  county  arc  held  in  this  town. 
The  first  historic  mention  that  occurs  of  Cambridge  is  in 
871,  when  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes.    The  castle  wai 
built  by  Wm.  the  Conqueror.     In  1249  the  first  notice  of 
dissensions  between  townsmen  and  students  occurs.      In 
1381   (the  period  of  Wat  Tyler's  riots)  tho  university 
charters  were  seized  and  destroyed  by  the  townsmen,  for 
which  RIchd.  II.  deprived  them  of  their  own,  and  vested 
the  university  with  their  privileges.    Hen.  VIII.  restored 
their  charter,  but  with  modifications  which  made  them, 
in  many  respects,  still  subordinate  to  the  university.    In 
1643  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  Cromwell,  who  ha>l, 
previously,  twice  represented  it  in  the   H.of  C.     No 
Hubse<iuent  event  of  iiubllc  iinnnrtonce  Is  connected  w  Ith 
Its  history.     Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor   and   Rd.  Cumberland 
(the  dramatic  writer)  were  natives  of  Cambridge. 

Camdridcg,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America, 
Massachusetts,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the  Charles  river,  3  m. 
W.N.W.  Boston,  with  which,  and  the  adjacent  town  of 
Charleston,  it  is  connected  with  bridges.  Pop.  about 
0,0(10.  It  is,  in  conjunction  with  Concord,  the  co.  town, 
and  the  courts  are  held  alternately  in  each.  There  Is  a 
court-house,  county  gaol,  arsenal,  and  several  places  of 
public  worship.  U  Is  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  for- 
merly Harvard  College,  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  insti. 
tiitlon  of  the  kind  in  the  Union  :  it  was  founded  in  1638. 
The  medical  school  connecfeil  with  the  university  is  at 
Boston.  The  university  library,  the  second  in  America, 
contains  upwards  of  45.000  vuls^  besides  a  students'  II- 
hrary,w ith  uiiwards  of  4,000  vols,  "rhe  philosophical  appa- 
ratus and  cabinet  of  minerals  are  valuable  and  complete. 
Hero  are  a  chemical  labor.atory,  an  anatomical  museum, 
and  a  botanical  garden,  occupying  7  acres  of  land.  Since 
its  establishment,  this  university  has  received  large  bene- 
factions both  from  the  state  and  private  individuals.  A 
grt-ater  number  nfstudentf  have  been  educated  here  than 
at  any  other  college  in  the  Union.  The  number  attend, 
ing  in  1838  was  219. 

CAMBHIDCE  (UNIVERSITY  OF).  Thiscelcbrated 
scat  of  learning  and  education  derives  Its  origin  from  cer- 
tain ijiilillc  BchooU,establUhed  in  the  town  at  a  very  remote, 
but  uncertain  period,  perhaps  In  the  7th  century.  The  itu- 
di'iit.s  who  resorttnl  to  those  seminaries  lived  In  lodgings 
In  the  town  ;  nor  did  they,  till  the  13th  century,  aisumo 
the  regular  form  of  a  university,  as  that  term  was  un- 
derstood 111  the  middle  ages.  In  gencal,  four  branches 
of  education,  or  faculties,  were  recogt'ised:  that  of  arts, 
Inltlntory  to  the  others,  and  embrocin'j  tho  three  luperiur, 
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and  four  subordinBte  iciencet,  or,  ns  they  were  called  in 

the  language  of  the  time,  the  trivium  and  quadrMum, 

the  firat  comprising  the  atudy  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 

and  logic ;  and  the  aecond,  chat  of  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  ;  and  the  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  and  medicine.  In  each  of  these,  there  were  usually 
two  degrees,  that  of  bachelor  and  master;  and  the 
functions  of  a  university,  as  at  present,  was  to  impart  the 
necessary  instruction  in  each,  and  to  confer  degrees,  or 
certificates  of  proficiency.  Except  the  public  schools, 
there  were,  at  first,  no  other  buildings  appropriated  to 
academical  purposes  ;  but  subsequently,  public  halls  or 
hostleries  came  to  be  established  for  the  convenience  of 
the  students,  and  the  introduction  of  some  better  system 
of  discipline.  The  students  resorting  to  each  of  these 
chose  a  principal,  or  rect>ir,  from  amongst  themaelves, 
whose  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  university :  residence  in  thoae  halls  was, 
however,  never  insisted  on  as  an  essential  requisite.  The 
colleges  are  of  still  later  origin,  and  derive  their  exist- 
ence from  private  munificence  ;  the  object  being  to  pro- 
vide lodging  lind  subsistence  to  a  limited  number  of  the 
poorer  class  of  students.  Originally,  the  masters  of 
arts  were  the  public  instructors,  and  were  bound  to  teach 
others  some  of  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  respective 
faculties :  convenience  ultimately  came  to  limit  this 
function  to  a  certain  number  of  masters,  who  also  came 
to  form  chiefly,  or  wholly,  the  governing  body ;  and 


hence  the  distinction  of  regent,  and  non-regent  masters. 
The  appointment  of  professors  in  the  different  facul- 
ties, paid  by  salaries,  instead  of  fees  (as  was  the  case 
with  the  regent  masters)  completed  the  university  sys- 
tem on  the  recognised  plan  of  the  period.  The  general 
right  of  lecturing  was,  however,  retained  down  to  a  re- 
cent date.  Such,  probably,  was  the  system  pursued 
through  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  students  frequenting  the  university  during  the 
period  when  the  public  halls  formed  the,resldences  of  the 
great  majority,  was  In  the  13th  century.  "From  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Itth,  downward,  the  numbers  diminished  con- 
siderably; partly  from  civil  war,  partly  from  the  de- 
clining reputation  of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  subse- 
?uently,  from  religious  differences ;  so  that,  at  the. 
(eformation,  the  halls  had  been  mostly  deserted,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  students  were  those  on  the  found- 
ation of  the  ditl'ercnt  colleges,  which  had  l)ecome  nu- 
merous, and  were  nearly  the  only  Institutions  that  sur- 
vived the  religious  confusion  of  the  age.  These  came  in 
the  16th  century  to  admit  independent  members  in  resi- 
dence, who  were  not  on  the  foundation  ;  others  came  to 
be  established,  and  the  remaining  halls  were  converted 
ijito  colleges.  The  ascendancy  of  the  college  system, 
however,  was  effected  gradually,  through  a  considerable 
perimi,  till  completed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
following  are  the  existing  collegiate  establishments  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  order  of  their  foundation :  — 


Date  of 
Found, 
ation. 


Founders. 


VUiten. 


On  the  Foundation, 


Memb.  in  1839. 


Of  the 
Senate. 


Total 
on  the 
Hoards. 


St.  Peter*!  Coll.,  or  \ 
Feterhouae  -  j 


Clare  Hall 

Pembroke  Hall 

Oonville  and  Caluil 
C«U.       -  -J 

Trinlt5  Hall 
Corpui  Chritti  Coll. 


King's  Coll. 

Queen*!  Coll. 
Catharine  Hall 
Jesuf  Coll.    - 
Chrlit'i  Coll. 

Bt  John'!  Coll. 
MaRdalan  Coll. 

Trinity  CoU. 

Emmanuel  Coll.     . 
SIdne;  Suiaei  CoU. 

Downing  Coll. 


1257 
1326 
1313 
1349 

1350 
13S1 


I44(; 
146S 

1475 

1496 

1451 
1505 

1511 

1519 


154e 


1598 


r  Hugh  De  Balsam,  Bp.  1 
t    ofEly       -  -    J 

(  Dr.  Badew  j  but  re-  f 
i  constituted  b;  £liz.J 
I    Ue  Burgh  •    1 

Counteu  of  Pembroke 
f  Edw.  GonTille  i  John  ( 
J     Caiu>,  in  155S,  In-J 
}    creaseil  and  obtain.') 
f    ed  a  new  charter      f 

rW.  Bateman,  Bp.  off 
I    Norwich    -  .    t 

(The  Brethren  of  t\ 
\    Cambridge  guilds     } 


Henry  VI. 


Bp.ofEly 

Chancellor  and  2 
others  app.  by 
grace     of     the 
.Senate 

The  Queen 

Master  of  Corpus 

<:hristi,  Sen.Dr. 

of  Physic,  Mast. 

Trinity  Hall    - 

L.ord  High  Cban- 
cellor 

V.C,  2  Sen.  D.D. 
In  extraordinary 
cases,  the  Queen 


Bp.  of  Lincoln 


{Marg.  of  Anjou  ;  re-l 
founded  by  Consort  V  The  Queen 
ofEdw.  VI.         -    J 
Itobt.  Woodlark         .     The  Crown 


aug- 


Jno.  Alcock,  Bp.  of  Ely 

f  Hen.  VI.,  Countess  of  I 
\     Hichmond  &  Derby  ] 

{Countess of  Hichmond ' 
and  Derby 
Lord  Audley 

Hen.  VIII., 
irentcfl  by  Alh.v : 
it  occupies  the 
ground  of  several 
suppressed  Coll.  and 
hoatels     • 


Sir  \V.  Mildmij 


CLady    F.    Sidney,        > 
\    Countess  Susses 


Sir  O.  Downing 


Bp.  of  Ely 

V.C,  and  2  Sen. 
D.I). 

Bp.ofEly 
Possessor  of  Aud- 
ley End 


The  Queen 


V.C,  2  Sen  D.D. 
In  some  cases 
Mast.oft'hrist's, 
and  2  Sen.  D.ll. 
in  others 

Sir  J.  S.  Sidney 


The  Crown,  bv 
the  I(Ord  High 
Chancellor    - 


ih.,  8 
This 

s.  ii-r 


14  Found,  and  'i  Bye  Fellowih.  5.^] 
Scholariih.     One  fourth  of  Found. 
Full,  must  l)e  in  Orders    •  -    J 

10  Sen.,  9  Jun.,  3  Bye  Fellowsh.,  411 
Scholanh.,  4  Kxhib.       •  -    J 

H  Found.,  'i  Bye  Fellowsh.,  23  Scho-' 
tarsh.,  seToral  other  bye  ones  -  : 

12  Sen.,  17  Hye  Fellowsh.,  26 Scholar-' 
sh.,  (tKihib.  1  Scholarsh.  in  Chem. 
4  In  Physic 

12  Fellowsh.,  2  in  Orders,  17  Scholar, 
sh.  Fellowsh.  usually  held  by  Gra- 
duates in  Civil  Law 

aupropriaUHl  Fellowsh.,  8 
*'  Scholarsh.  T 
MS 
'arker 
and  70  Scho- 
lars: the  latter  supplied  by  a  regular 
succtKsion  fVom  hton  ('oil.  Scholars 
a»eeiein)ited  from  Univ.  exam,  and 
authority  of  its  otflcurs  withhi  their 
own  preciiu'ts,  by  a  spifcial  compo- 
sition liL-twecn  thi4  society  and  the 
ITniversity 
19  Found.,  1  Bye  Fellowsh.,  25  Sclio-' 

larsh.  ... 

4  Found.,  6  Bye  Fellowsh.*  43  Sclio- 
Inrith.        •  .  .  ■ 

16  Found.,  1  Bve  Fellowsh.,  46  Scho- 
lar.th.  and  Kxnib. 

15  (.'lerical,'^  Lav  Fellowsh.,  .^0  Scho- 
larhh.  and  Ethib.  This  Found.  In 
for  Divinity  •  -  -     . 

'32  Found.,  21  Approprta.  Fellowsh., 

114  Scholarsh. 
4  Found.,  13  Bye  Fellowsh.,  43  Scho- 

larali.  -  -  -    , 

'60  Fcllowali.,  69  SchoIarsh.»  &c.  The 
Fellows  are  chosen  tVoin  the  Scho- 
lars :  IneliKibleif  M.A..  or  of  MitH- 
cient  slnndinK  fur  that  (IeKn>e.  The 
.Master  is  appointed  by  the  Crown 


12  Found.,3ByeFellow!i(h.,4  Found.,> 
and  several  other  Schularsh.        -       i 

9  Found.,  3  Anprop.  Fellowsh..  20' 
Hcholarsh.  A  mathematical  Ijcc- 
turenh.  ... 

This  CoU  will  condst  of  a  Master,  2 
rro.,1  Knul. Law,  1  of  Physic, KiFtl- 
Iflwit,  and  6  Krholarx.  Charter  states 
objects  of  Found,  to  be  I<aw  and  Pl^y 
sic  and  other  useful  art*  and  team. 
Ing  :  the  buildinK)  are  being  erecUnl. 


94 

77 
46 
129 
47 
90 

76 


907 


47 


164 
I2S 
2S3 
140 
231 


128 

-M 

80 

211 

80 

183 

101 

217 

575 

1125 

79 

189 

1751 


Each  of  these  colleges  is  governed  by  laws  and  usages 
of  Its  own  (for  the  most  part  established  by  the  respective 
founders),  and  is  subject  to  the  Insuectlon  of  Its  own 
visitor  or  visiters,  appointed  by  the  foundation  charter. 
Except  at  King's  and  Trinity,  the  heads  (masters)  of 
these  colleges  are  elected  l)y  the  fellows,  for  life,  from 
among  themselves;  in  general,  they  must  be  In  orders, 
and  are  allowetl  to  marry;  their  Incomes  (which  vary 
ctmsiderably)  arise  ft-om  the  proceeds  of  a  double  felltiw- 
shlp,  livings  attached  to  the  olflre,  &c.  They  exercise 
supreme  authority  In  the  ditclpllne  of  their  collog.'  In 
respect  to  education,  and  the  conduct  of  those  in  statu 
papiliaii,  and  arc  associated  with  tliu  general  govornniunt 


of  the  university,  as  will  subsequently  be  noticed  ;  but,  as 
respects  the  government  of  their  college,  they  form  imrt 
of  the  general  le/;iblatlve  council,  and  are  assisted  by  the 
foundation  fellows,  who  form  the  governing  body  In  each 
college.  In  regard  to  these  lost,  the  ordinary  practice  Is 
to  elect  to  vacancies,  each  from  the  respective  students 
of  its  own  establishment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  I'roni 
amimgFt  those  studying  with  a  view  to  taking  holy  orders ; 
time,  liowevcr.  Is  allowed  by  the  statutes  for  graduates  to 
make  choice  of  a  profession,  and,  consequiMitly,  thuiie 
wh''  ili-cllne  after  the  limited  period  taking  orders  have 
to  vacate  any  fellowships  they  have  been  appointed 
to ;  vocatiuus  also  occur  by  accci'taacc  of  college  liv- 


regent  matters, 
dwerent  focul- 
is  wu  the  caie 
university  sys. 
1.    The  general 
1  down  to  a  re- 
lystem  pursued 
e  greatest  num- 
sity  during  the 
residences  of  the 
From  the  earlier 
diminished  con- 
ly  from  the  de- 
phy,  and  subse- 
so   that,  at   the. 
ly  deserted,  and 
Bse  on  the  found- 
had  l>ecome  nu- 
utions  that  sur- 
.    These  came  in 
nembers  in  resi- 
;  others  came  to 
18  were  converted 
e  college  system, 
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ings (which,  as  they  fell  in,  are  offered  by  seniority  to 
the  respectire  fellows,)  or  by  other  livings  or  situations, 
statutably  incompatible,  or  by  marriage,  which  is  against 
the  statutes  in  all  the  colleges ;  so  that,  from  these  and 
other  circumstances,  the  succession  of  fellows,  in  most 
of  the  colleges,  is  tolerably  rapid :  when  in  residence,  a 
considerable  part  of  their  board  lb  provided.  The  in- 
comes are  very  various,  and  in  each  college  vary  from 
year  to  year,  being  contingent  on  the  college  revenues, 
much  of  which  Is  derived  from  rents,  varying  with  the 
prices  of  corn,  from  the  falling  in  of  leases,  &c.  The 
college  expenses  also  vary,  and  are  palc^frora  a  fund  set 
apart  for  general  purposes,  and  derived  partly  from  tax- 
ation of  the  fellawships,  partly  from  room-rent,  &c. 

The  foundation  scholarships  are  subject  to  different 
regulations  and  conditions,  peculiar  to  each  college ;  but 
they  are  always  elected  from  among  the  under  graiduates, 
an(l  in  the  larger  colleges,  where  these  are  numerous, 
tliey  form  a  sort  of  minor  prizes,  to  be  contended  for  like 
those  of  the  fellows.  The  emoluments  attached  to  these 
scholarships  are  very  various  in  amount :  in  regard  to 
discipline  and  education,  they  are  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Independent  students. 

The  exhibitions  are  annual  pensions,  given  in  some  in- 
stances by  the  colleges,  but  mostly  by  free  endowed 
bcliuuls  elsewhere,  to  assist  such  youths  as,  having  been 
educated  at  them,  are  sent  to  the  university :  exhibitioners 
are  not  usually  accounted  on  the  foundation.  Besides 
these,  there  are  students  of  an  inferior  class,  termed 
sizars,  who  are  provided  for  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
fnundation.  The  officers  of  the  establishment,  such  us 
dean,  bursar,  &c.,  are  selected  by  the  fellows  of  each  re- 
spective college  from  among  their  own  body;  as  also  the 
college  tutors,  &c.,  to  whose  charge  all  the  students, 
whether  on  the  foundation  or  not,  are  entrusted.  The 
wliole  of  these  must  necessarily  be  in  residence ;  but  in 
respect  to  the  other  fellows,  this  is  not  in  general  re- 
quired, though  a  number  usually  do  reside,  some  as 
private  tutors,  others  for  the  purpose  of  study.  In  some 
colleges,  probationers  have  to  pass  an  examination  pre- 
viously to  being  admitted  as  fellows  on  the  foundation. 
The  instruction  given  at  each  of  those  colleges  is  prcllmi- 
narv  to  taking  the  first  university  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  is 
exclusively  adapted  and  directed  to  ti,s.t  object.  This  is 
ehicHy  attained,  not  through  the  public  lectures  of  the 
university  professors,  but  through  the  private  labours  of 
the  respective  college  tutors.  The  character  and  extent 
of  this  instruction  Is  determined  by  the  university,  by 
which  the  degree  is  granted ;  but  no  one  is  admissible 
unless  he  have  been  entered  at,  and  resided  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  colleges  or  licensed  halls,  and  has 
been  under  the  collegiate  instruction  of  his  house.  Thus 
the  university  is  formed  by  the  union  of  17colleges,  devot- 
ed to  academic  pursuits  and  thestudyofall  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences:  it  is  incorporated  (13  Eliz.  c.  29.)  by  the 
name  of  "  The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge ; "  and  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
each  college  is  a  body  corporate,  bound  by  its  own 
statutes,  it  is  likewise  controlled  by  the  paramount  laws 
of  the  university.  The  statutes  of  the  12th  of  Eliz.,  which 
were  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  confirmed  some  for- 
mer privileges,  are  the  foundation  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  form  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  legislation ; 
in  fact,  no  grace  of  the  senate  is  considered  valid  which 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  statutes  of  Eliz.,  and  certain 
nearly  cotem{iorary  interpretations  of  them ;  or  with 
king's  letters,  that  have  been  accepted  and  acted,  on  by 
the  university. 

Kach  college  furnishes  members  both  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  collectively  termed  the  senate ; 
the  present  number  of  which  Is  2,7U5.  It  is  divided  into 
2  houses,  called  the  regents'  and  non-regents'  house.i 
The  former,  or  upper  house.  Is  composed  of  masters  of 
arts  of  less  than  5  years'  standing,  and  doctors  of  less 
than  2  years  ;  its  mcinliers  wear  hoods,  lined  with  white 
silk  ;  all  the  rest,  who  retain  their  names  on  their  re- 
spective college  boards  (for  which  a  small  annual  fee  is 
cliarged),  constitute  the  lower  house,  and  wear  hoods  of 
black  silk  ;  hence  the  distinction  of  white  and  lilack- 
hood  houses.  Doctors  of  more  than  2  years'  standing, 
and  the  public  orator  of  the  university  (who  may  lie  con- 
sidered as  the  secretary),  may  vote  In  either  nouse,  at 
pleasure.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  council  called  the 
caput,  chosen  annually  on  the  I2th  Oct.  It  coasistgjpf 
the  vlrechancellor;  a  doctor  in  each  of  the  three  facffl- 
ties,  of  divinity,  civil  law,  and  physic  ;  and  2  masters  of 
arts,  as  the  representatives  of^  the  regent  and  non- 
regent  houses.  In  practice,  these  arc  mere  nominees 
ufthc  vice-chancellor  ;  and  as  the  approval  of  the  ciput 
is  essential  previously  to  any  "  grace,'  or  legislative  pro- 
positiiiii,  bi  Ing  voted  on  in  cither  house,  the  substantive 
Hiivernment  of  the  university  vests  in  him.  He  also  fixes 
till'  days  when  congregations,  or  m(H'tings  of  the  senate, 
:iri'  to  be  held  for  transacting  university  liusincss  ;  these, 
ill  term  time,  are  usually  once  n  fortnight ;  but  there  are 
»liin  certain  fixed  times  by  statute  for  congregations  to 
bu  held,  for  conferring  degrees,  electing  utliccrt,  Ike. 
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Graces  which  pass  both  honses,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  caput,  l>ecome  acts  of  the  senate,  and,  if  of  a  public 
nature,  become  statutes  of  the  university.  An  assembly 
of  the  senate  held  out  of  term  time  is  called  a  convoca- 
tion ;  but,  by  a  grace  passed  pro/ortnti,  it  is  converted  to 
a  congregation,  and  the  business  proceeds  in  the  usual 
way.  The  chief  officers  of  the  university  are,  a  chan- 
cellor, in  whom  the  executive  authority  vests,  except  in 
matters  of  mayhem  and  felony,  within  the  limits  or  the 
jurisdiction,  w'hlch  is  a  mile  roimd,  reckoned  in  any  direc- 
tion from  any  part  of  the  suburbs ;  the  oflSce  is  biennial,  or 
for  such  longer  period  as  the  tacit  consent  of  the  univer- 
sity may  choose  to  allow.  A  hiiih  steward,  who  has 
special  power  to  tr}'  scholars  impeached  of  felony  within 
the  limits,  and  to  hold  courts  leet,  which  is, done  by 
deputy.  His  election  is  by  a  grace  of  the  senate.  Avice- 
chancellor,  elected  annually  by  the  senate  (on  the  4th  of 
Nov.)  from  the  heads  of  colleges.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor,  the  powers  of  that  officer  vest  in  him,  by  the 
statutes,  and  he  is  also,  ex  officio,  a  magistrate  for  the 
university,  town,  ard  county.  A  commissary,  appointed 
by  the  chancellor,  to  hold  a  court  of  record  for  all  causes 
to  be  tried  and  determined  by  the<*civil  and  statute  law 
and  university  custom,  in  respect  to  all  privileged  per- 
sons under  the  degree  of  M.  A.  A  public  orator,  who 
may  be  said  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  senate.  The  asses- 
sor, an  officer  to  assist  the  vice-chancellor  in  his  court. 
Two  proctors,  or  peacu  officers,  elected  annually,  to  en- 
force proper  discipline  ami  behaviour  in  all  who  are  in 
statu  pupillari,  as  well  as  various  other  duties.  They 
must  be  M.  A.  of  2  years'  standing,  at  least,  and  arc  no- 
minated in  turn  by  the  different  colleges,  in  a  prescribed 
and  peculiar  cycle  of  51  years.  There  are  many  other 
offices  of  minor  importance ;  but  the  two  moderators  must 
be  noticed,  who  are  nominated  by  the  proctors,  and  ap- 
pointed by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  to  act  as  the  proctors' 
t-ubstitutes  in  the  philosophical  schools,  and  alternately 
superintend  the  exercises  and  disputations  in  philosophy, 
and  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  also 
the  eight  classical  examiners,  nominated  by  the  several 
colleges  in  term  (according  to  the  same  cycle  as  the 
proctors),  and  elected  by  a  grace  of  the  senate  -,  four  of 
these  are  examiners  of  inceptory  bachelors,  and  four  of 
the  junior  sophs,  in  Lent  term. 

The  University  is  represented  in  the  H.  of  0.  by  8 
mem.,  chosen  by  the  collective  body  cf  the  senate,  the 
vice-chancellor  being  returning  officer.  The  privilege 
was  granted  by  charter,  in  1  James  I. 

The  public  professorships  In  thi.°  university  are.  Lady 
Margaret's,  of  divinity,  f< -luiled  1502 ;  the  regius  pro- 
fessorships of  divinity,  civ.l  law,  physic,  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  founii«;d  by  Henry  Vlll.  in  1540  :  those  of  Arabic, 
one  founded  by  Sir  F.  Adams,  in  'G32,  the  other,  the 
Lord  Almoner's ;  the  Lucaslan  professorship  of  matiie- 
matics,  in  IUli3 ;  that  of  musi<j,  in  1684 ;  tnat  of  casu- 
istry, founded  in  KSa  ;  of  chemistry,  1702  ;  the  Plumian 
professorship  of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy, 
in  17U4  ;  that  of  anatomy,  in  1707  (there  is  a  good  ana- 
tomical museum  connected  with  this) ;  those  of  modem 
history  and  of  botany,  1724  ,  that  of  geology,  in  1727,  by 
I)'.  ',V  oodward,  who  left  his  collection  of  minerals  in  con- 
nection with  It ;  that  of  astronomy  am'  geometry,  founded 
in  1740;  the  Norrisian  professorship  of  divinity,  in  17U0; 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  in  1T83 ;  the 
Downing  professorships  of  English  law,  and  of  medi- 
cine, founded  in  1800;  that  of  mineralogy,  in  ISOS  ;  and, 
lastly,  of  political  economy,  in  1828.  'rhcse  professors 
are  paid  from  various  sources :  some  of  the  foundations 
have  est.ites  appropriated  to  thi  purpose ;  others  are 
paid  by  ancient  stipends.  In  part :  and  some  from  the 
privy  purse,  or  by  government.  One  has  400/.,  another, 
200/.,  the  rest  100/.  annually.  The  appointment  of 
some  of  them  rests  in  the  senate,  of  others,  in  the  crown, 
and  of  others,  again,  in  special  bodies  of  electors.  None 
of  them  can  be  said  to  be  directly  concerned  In  the  edu- 
cation of  the  students,  as  the  attendance  on  the  courses 
of  lectures  given  by  them  is  not  made  essential  to  any  of 
the  students  (with  the  exception  of  those  proceeding  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  In  civil  law  and  medicine,  who  are 
required  to  bring  testimonials  of  attendance  on  the 
courses  connected  with  those  subjects).  The  public 
income  of  the  university  arises  chiefly  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  rectory  of  Uurwell,  from  matriculation,  and 
other  fees  (about  3,000/.  a  year  from  all  these  sources), 
and  from  the  tr.iding  profits  of  the  Pitt  or  university 
press.  The  funds  are  managed  'oy  the  vice->;hancellor 
and  specific  trustees,  and  3  annual  auditors  are  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  pass  the  accounts.  Its  library  claims 
(under  the  copyright  act)  a  copy  of  every  volume,  map, 
and  print  published  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  is  also 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  two  estates : 
besides  this  and  occasional  donations,  a  quarterly  sub- 
scription of  \a.  (jd.  is  paid  by  all  the  members,  except 
sizars,  towards  Its  support.  A  new  and  splendid  building, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Ooekerell,  Is  now  In  course  of  erec- 
tion Intended  for  the  reception  of  the  library,  and  for 
public  lecturc.ruoms.    As  this  was  much  wanted,  and 
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8.  The  Scholan,  who  are  on  tho  foundation. 

9.  Pensioneri,  who  pay  for  their  chamben,  commoiii, 
&c.,  and  comprlM  the  chief  part  of  the  itudenti. 

10.  Ths  Sixart,  itudents  of  llmtted  meana,  who  luuallr 
have  ft'ee  commont,  and  other  amolamenti. 
Since,  M  we  have  leen  above,  all  lubitaiitial  euuln. 
atlon  for  degreei  It  limited  to  the  Inldatory  onoi  of 
bachelor  (of  which  that  of  B.A.  Is  the  flnt,  and  onl* 
really  Important  itep),  the  neceitary  education  of  the 
dUftrent  coll.  ii  of  courae  directed  to  that  olrievt,  and 
contingent.  In  Iti  nature  and  acope,  on  the  quallflcatloni 
which  the  unhrenity  deem  fit  to  exact  at  their  public 
examinationi,and  the  class-books  they  order  to  be  adopted 
for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  course  of  study  for  B.A, 
may  be  comprised  under  three  neadi :  —  natural  philoso- 
phy, theology  and  moral  philosophy,  and  the  bellei  ■ 
lettret ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  tnese,  the  students 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  college  tutors,  which  are 
not  formal  harangues,  but  rather  of  a  eateehetlcal 
nature,  intermixed  with  reading  and  discussion ;  at  each 
of  which  a  limited  number  of  the  students  go  through 
a  certain  portion  of  some  mathemutlcal  or  classical 
work  with  the  tutors.  Half-yearly  or  yearly  college 
examinations  usually  take  place,  in  addition  to  these 
lectures,  when  tho  names  of  the  students  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  respective  merits.  The  first  pubflc  ex- 
amination of  a  itudent  takes  place  In  the  Lent  and  Octo- 
l)er  terms  of  tho  second  year  from  the  commencement  of 
his  academical  residence.  After  the  examination,  tlie  can- 
didates are  arranged  in  two  classes — those  who  have  passed 
with  credit,  and  those  to  whom  the  examiners  have  only 
not  refused  their  certificate  of  approval.  A  second  exam- 
ination takes  place,  InMichacImas  term,  of  those  who  have 
been  absent  from  the  former  by  permission,  or  were  not 
then  approved  of:  this  is  termed,  in  university  ptirase, 
the  "  little  go."  Those  anxious  to  take  honours  usually 
engage  a  private  tutor  (who  Is  not  necessarily  of  their 
own  coll.)  after  this,  in  order  to  secure  more  exclusive 
attention  and  assistance.  The  usual  fee  of  a  private  tutor 
is  601.  a  year.  After  this  preparatory  step,  those  who  are 
candidates  for  honours  perform  tne  college  exercises 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  moderators  :  these  are 
usually  Latin  theses,  propounded  and  opposed  in  a  sylloJ 
gistic  form.  The  senate-house  examination,  for  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  commences  on  the  Monday  preceding  the 
first  Monday  In  Lent  term,  and  continues  six  days,  liie 
previous  division  of  the  candidates  for  honours  into  four 
classes  has  recently  been  discontinued,  and  the  same 
questions  are  now  proposed  throughout  the  examination, 
to  all  whom  the  moderators  judge,  from  the  previous 
public  exercises  In  the  schools,  to  be  qualified  for  ex- 
amination as  candidates  for  mathematical  honours  ;  and 
of  the  six  examiners,  two  confine  themselves  to  mathe- 
matical subjects,  two  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  &c.,  and  two 
to  Faiey's  Evidences  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  to 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  &c.  The 
whole  is  conducted  by  writing,  and  the  various  subjects 
and  problems  may  be  seen  in  the  annual  registers  of  the 
university.  Those  who  are  not  candidates  for  honours, 
r»X\»t,  are  classed  and  examined  separately,  the  subjects 
being  —  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  one  Greek 
and  one  Latin  classic,  Paiey's  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
certain  questions  In  mathematical  and  mechanical  scl. 
ence,  specified  In  a  printed  schedule.  The  degrees  are 
conferred  on  such  of  the  questlonists  as  pass,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  bv  a  subsequent  grace  ol 
the  senate,  when  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
are  taken,  and  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England  Is  required  to  be  signed ;  but 
previously  to  this,  on  the  last  examination  day,  the  ma- 
thematical tripoi  or  list  of  those  who  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing an  honour.  Is  exhibited,  formed  Into  three  divisions, 
that  of  wranglers,  and  of  tenior  and  Junior  opiimet,  ar- 
ranged according  to  merit,  or  "  brackelted,"  where  two 
individuals  are  considered  on  an  equalltv.  The  senior 
wranglership  Is  the  highest  academical  honour  obtain- 
able in  tlie  kingdom.  On  the  fourth  Monday  after  the 
general  admission  ad  retpondendnm  quetlio»i,  an  ex- 
amination commences  of  all  such  as  have  obtained  an  ho. 
nour  at  the  mathematical  examination  of  the  previous 
January,  and  who  voluntarily  ofler  themselves  for  the 
purpose  in  classical  learning  at  this  examination  (whieh 
continues  five  days),  translations  are  required  of  pass- 
ages from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  written 
answers  to  questions  arising  Immediately  out  of  such 
passages,  liic  names  of  those  who  obtain  honours  are 
arranged  in  three  divisions  (like  those  In  the  mathe- 
matical tripos),  in  a  list  which  forms  the  classical  (nipos 
of  the  year.  There  are  two  tripos  days,  one  for  urins- 
the  habits,  and  enjoy  all  tho  varfous  privileges  of  |  glers  and  semur  o/ititnes,  the  other  for  Junior  optimei, 
M.A.,  except  that  of  voting  In  the  senate.  !  when  these  are  publicly  announced. 

Bachelors  qfArtt,  who  are  considered  in  statu  pu-  !  The  annual  prizes  of  the  university  form  another  sub- 
piUari.  |  ject  of  competition  :  the  classical  ones  are — the  chancel- 

FeUow  Commoners,  usually  younger  sons  ol  the  I  tor's  gold  medals,  given  to  2  commencing  Bs.  A.,  who, 
nobility,  or  sons  of  men  of  mrtune,  ftc,  who  have  I  linving  attained  senior  opiiincs  at  least,  show  themselves 
the  privUege  of  dining  at  the  same  table  as  tho    most  protlcieiit  in  classicul  hiarning  :  these  prizes  weru 

.   Mow*.  I  Urst  Instituted  In  1731.    A  third,  first  given  by  the  Ouka 


the  university  had  no  disposable  lUnds  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  sulMcrlptlon  was  set  on  foot,  and  80,0CO/.  have 
been  collected  to  eflbct  It.  The  printing  establishment 
has  also,  within  a  recent  period,  been  enlarged  and  Im- 
proved, tram  (linds  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  th« 
committee  for  managing  the  siuni  collected  for  a  public 
memorial  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt.  The  Fiti- 
William  museum,  consisting  of  a  splendid  collection  of 
books;  paintings,  drawings,  ftc.,  was  left  by  Viscount 
Fitiwllliam  to  the  univerilty.  in  1816,  together  with 
fUnds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  receive  It,  which 
was  commenced  in  1837.  The  university  also  possesses 
a  collection  of  pictures,  left  by  Mr.  Mesman ;  an  ob- 
servatory, built  in  1824,  at  an  expense  of  18,000/. ;  and 
a  botanic  garden  of  3  or  4  acres.  'The  Cambridge  Phllo. 
Bophlcal  Society  may  also  be  briefly  adverted  to  here ;  it 
was  established  In  1819,  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
Inquiry,  and  the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  natural 
history ;  In  1832,  It  was  incorporated  by  charter,  and  all, 
except  honorary  members,  are  required  to  be  graduates 
of  the  university. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  thote 
of  Doctors  In  the  three  faculties  o*'  divinity,  civil  law, 
and  medicine,  and  also  In  the  sell  ^.e  of  music ;  that 
of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  in  each  of 
the  foregoing.  Except  In  ihe  iniatory  degree,  last 
named,  all  examination  in  regard  to  proficiency  is  in 
reality  discontinued,  and  the  higher  degrees  are  conferred 
as  of  right  on  those  who  have  obtained  •  particular 
standing,  without  reference  to  qualification,  or  (with  tri- 
fling exceptions)  to  residence.  The  academical  year 
consists  ol  3  terms,  vis.,  Michaelmas,  Lent,  and  Easter ; 
and  the  following  are  the  chief  regulationi  necessary  for 
proceeding  to  degrees  :  premising  first,  tliat  the  mode  of 
admission  on  the  boards  of  a  college  Is  either  by  personal 
examination  of  its  tutors  and  officers,  or  (the  more  usual 
plan)  through  a  recommendatory  certificate,  specifying 
the  age,  qualifications,  ftc,  of  the  candidate,  signed  by  an 
M.A.  who  has  graduated  at  the  university,  and  accoip- 

Sanied  by  a  deposit  called  caution-money.  This  is  usually 
one  before  the  end  of  Easter  Term  ;  and,  If  deemed  satis- 
factory, the  name  Is  at  once  entered  on  the  boards  of  the 
college,  and  the  student  usually  comes  into  residence  the 
Octnlier  following,  when  the  academical  year  begins. 

Bachelor  qf  Arts 12  terms  on  the  boards  of  some  coU.| 

10  of  which  in  residence. 
Master  of  Arts.  —  B.A.  of  3  yrs.  standing. 
Bachelor  qf' Divinity.  — n.A.  ot  7  yn.  standing:  under 
the  9th  statute  of  Ellz.,  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  the  boards  of  a  coll.  after  24  yrs.  old, 
and  have  remained  so  10  yrs.  (the  2  last  of  which 
must  be  in  res.),  are  admissible  without  having 
taken  any  other  —  these  are  called  10  urs.jnen. 
Doctor  qf  Divinity.  — B.D.  of  S,  and  M.A.  of  12  yrs. 
standing. 

Bachelor  of  Civil  Law Of  6  yrs.  standing  complete,  9 

terms  of  which  in  res.,  or  B.A.  of  4  yrs.  standing. 

Doctor  oj  Civil  Law B.C.L.  of  Syrs.,or  M.A.of  7  yn. 

standing. 
Bachelor  in  Medicine. — Of  5  yrs.  standing,  9  terms  of 
which  In  res. 

Doctor  in  Medicine Similar  to  that  degree  in  civil  law. 

/  icentiate  in  Medicine  —  M.  A.  or  B.A.  of  2  yrs.  standing. 
Bachelor  of  Music  — 'rtie  name  must  l>e  entered  on  the 

boards  of  some  coll.,  and  an  exercise  performed. 
Doctor  of  Music.  —  Usually  B.  M . 

Persons  having  the  rank  of  privjr  couniellon,  bishops, 
noblemen,  and  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  are  entitled  to 
have  any  of  those  degrees  conferred  on  them  without 
complying  with  the  regulations ;  and  knights  and  ba- 
ronets from  that  of  M.A.  downward.  By  a  grace  passed 
In  1825,  these  are  to  be  examined  and  approved  in  the 
same  way  as  others,  but  they  are  admissible  after  keep- 
ing 9  terms,  but  though  none  can  claim  a  degree  in  right 
of  nobility,  &c.,  yet  honorary  ones  are  often  conferred, 
without  examination  or  residence,  on  eminent  Indivi- 
duals. 

The  respective  orders  In  the  different  colleges  rank 
as  follows:  — 
I.  The  Hi-ads  qf  Coll.,  who  are  generally  of  the  degree 
ofDl). 

3.  The  Pellotrs,  who  are  doctors,  masters,  or  twchclors 

of  the  dllTerent  faculties. 
9.  Noblemen,  who  are  graduates,  doctors,  and   Ms.  A., 
not  on  the  foundation  (the  name  must  be  kept  on 
the  coll.  boards,  the  cost  of  which  varies  from  2/. 
to  44.  a  jrear. 

4.  Bs.D.,  who  are  10  yrs.  men. 

5.  Bachelors  itf  Civil  Law,  and  of  Physic :  these  wear 
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of  Oloucester,  and  continued  by  the  present  chancellor, 
is  for  the  l)est  English  ode,  ur  English  poem  in  heroic 
very.  Many  of  these  have  l>een  published,  under  the 
.  title  of  ■  .'  >ibridge  Prlie  Poems :  "  the  competition 
is  lir'  .'It  l<'  i'esldent  under  graduates.  Themembers 
rep.  ■■' '  ''«•>  8  tl  .  -miversity  also  give  i  prizes,  of  16  guineas 
rn'^h,  .rhich  at>  t^stowed  on 2  B.A.s  and  2  under  gradu- 
i.l^t  who  compose  the  )>est  dissertations  in  Latin  prose. 
i;T.iwn'B  3 gola medals, of  6  guineas  each,  to  under  gradu- 
cites,  are  given  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  the  best  Latin 
ode,  and  the  best  Greek  or  Latin  epigram.  Porson's 
prise  consists  of  one  or  more  Greek  books,  given  for 
the  best  translation  of  some  passiige  in  Shakspeare, 
D.  Jonson,  Massinger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  into 
Greek  verse.  Ilie  mathematical  consist  of  2  annual 
prizes,  of  25<.  each,  left  by  the  Rev.  K.  Smith,  and  given 
to  2  commencing  B.A.s  who  prove  the  best  proficients 
In  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  '  The  examin- 
ation takes  place  soon  after  the  admission  of  question- 
ists:  the  competition  is  open,  and  the  adjudicators 
are  the  vice-chancellor,  the  master  of  Trinity,  and  the 
Lucasian,  Plumiiui,  and  Lowndean  professors.  The 
second  or  even  lower  wranglers  occasionally  become  first 
prize  men  ;  hence  it  forms,  in  some  sort,  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  examiners.  Caterii  paribus, 
preference  is  given  to  candidates  of  Trin.  Coll.  In  theo- 
logy, there  are  the  Norrisian  and  Halcs's  prizes.  The 
Sealonian  is  a  poetical  one ;  the  subject  is  proposed  in 
January,  and  the  poem  is  to  be  sent  in  by  Michaelmas  : 
that  which  obtains  the  premium  is  printed  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  estate  left  for  the  purpose,  the  remainder  of 
wliich  is  given  to  the  author.  ( A  selection  of  these  poems 
has  been  published  in2vols.8vo.)  The  university  scholar- 
ships arc  also  publicly  contended  for,  and  are  given  to  the 
roost  successful  candidates  in  classical  reading  and  compel 
sition :  in  this  respect  they  rank  first  in  the  classical  com- 
petitions of  the  university,  and  are  usually  extended  be- 
yond the  ordinary  range  of  text-books.  The  examin- 
ation is  the  same  for  all,  but  most  importance  is  usually 
attached  to  the  Pitt  scholurship,  it  being  less  frequent  as 
well  as  of  greater  pecuniary  value. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been,  and  may  be,  en- 
tertained as  to  tlie  merit  and  demerit  of  the  system 
of  instruction  pursued  at  this  and  the  sister  university. 
Mathematics,  and  the  sciences  closely  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  mathematics,  form  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  studies  pursued  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  chief  examinations,  as  well  as  the 
public  lectures,  honours,  and  emoluments,  are  principally 
rendered  subservient  to  their  advancement.  A  critical 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  is  that  to  which  attention  is  mainly  enforced  at 
this  univer>^'y,  in  respect  to  classical  attainments.  Orl- 
:;:.  il  comn.sUion  forms  no  part  at  either  tripos  examin- 
Lti'!  I,  bt:  it  h  made  a  leading  feature  in  the  competition 
1":  scholarships  and  other  prizes. 

Of  the  imi)ortance  of  mathematical  studies  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  ;  bat  very  great,  and  apparently  well 
founded  doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  the  exclu- 
sive attention  given  to  tliem  at  Cambridge  be  the  best 
means  of  educating  accomplished  statesmen,  lawyers, 
divines,  country  gentlemen,  or  even  m-inufacturcrs.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  .ind  the  other  univcrsitv  are  institutions 
that  belong  to  a  different  age ;  and  thougli  they  have  been 
materially  modified,  a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done 
before  they  become  suitable  places  for  educating  the 
noble  and  aspiring  youth  of  a  great  commercial  and  ma. 
nufacturing  country  like  Great  Britain. 

Lodging  witliin  the  walls  of  a  college  Is  not  enforced  on 
under  graduates,  provided  there  be  no  vacant  rccr^! ; 
»liich  may  probably  account  for  the  greater  Increase 
of  students  matriculated  in  this  than  in  the  sister  uni- 
versity, where  residence  within  the  walls  is  enforced. 
In  1748  there  were  1,500  members  on  the  boards;  in 
IMS,  5,555 ;  in  the  present  year,  5,628 ;  of  whom  2,705  are 
memlwrs  of  the  sonate.  The  collegiate  buildings  of  many 
of  the  establishments  have  been  greatly  improved  and  aug- 
mented of  late  years.  Those  of  Trinity  are  the  largest  of 
any  single  college  in  eitlier  university ;  those  of  St.  John 
have  also  been  increased  by  a  large  quadrangle  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  (.'am,  forming  one  of  the  finest  collegiate  edi. 
flees  in  the  kingdnm.  ( The  Sttitules  cif  the  Vniversitu, 
printed  in  1785;  the  University  Calemiurs,  put)llshed  an- 
nually ;  Classical  Exercises  in  Univ.  of  Cambr.,  Isttiml 
2(1  seriet ;  Whewell's  Principles  of  University  Education ; 
Coloured  Plates  qf  the  Costumes,  by  H.  Harradan  ;  and 
Canlabrigia  Illuslrata  ;  are  works  that  may  be  advanta- 
geously referred  to  as  embodying  the  best  information  on 
most  of  the  various  matters  connected  with  this  univer- 
sity.) 

C AMELFORU,  a  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Corn- 
wall,  huiid.  Lesnewth,  on  the  Camel,  20,'i  m.  W.S.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.  3,750  acres;  pop.of  do.n83l)  l,3,'i9. 
The  town  is  meanly  built,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  well 
paved.  It  has  a  commodious  town-hall,  built  in  1806  ;  a 
free  school,  founded  in  1679,  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
tU.  lOs. ;  and  there  arc  a  few  minor  charitiei.    Market, 
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Friday}  fairs  for  cattle,  Friday  after  March  10.  May  26. 
June  17.  and  18.  and  Sept.  6.  Inhab.  mostly  engaged  la 
agriculture.  Camelford  returned  2  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
from  1st  Edw.  VI.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Heform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise  vested 
in  a  self-elected  corporate  body,  consisting  of  a  mayor 
and  31  burgesses. 

CAMERINO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  cap.  dcleg., 
on  a  hill,  6  m.  S.S.W.  Ancona.  Fop.  1,900.  It  is 
pretty  well  built.  Among  the  puUie  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  which  contains  some  pictures  of  the  great 
masters,  as  does  the  church  of  Omanzia ;  and  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  palace,  a  fine  building  surrounded  with 
columns.  In  the  principal  square  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  It  haa  12  monasteries,  and  7  convent* 
for  women  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a  university  founded 
in  1727.  A  good  deal  of  silk  is  spun  and  manufactured 
here ;  but  the  business  is  rather  declining. 

CAMMIN,a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  l'ome< 
rania,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Dievenow,  about  5  m.  a(>ove 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  38  m.  N.  Stettin.  Pop. 
2,200.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suppressed 
in  1648.  The  fine  cathedral  still  remains,  and  the  chap- 
ter continued  down  to  1812.  There  it  here  an  asylum 
for  noble  ladies,  and  an  hospital.  Distillation  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  fishery  it  very  ac- 
tive. 

CAMPAGNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato 
Citra,  cap.  distr.,  surrounded  by  nigh  mountains,  18  m. 
E.Salerno.  Pop.7,000.  It  is  tlie  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  has 
a  superb  cathedral,  3  parish  churches,  several  convents, 
a  college,  an  hospital,  and  a  mont  depidle. 

CAMPAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Hautes  Pyrenees, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Adour,  Hi  m.  S.S.E.  Tarbes.  Pup. 
4,'j48.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  marble.  This 
town  gives  its  name  to  a  beautiful  valley,  fertile,  rianli, 
and  full  of  life  and  industry.  The  cottages  are  clean 
and  comfortable;  and  the  neat,  well  laid-out  gardens, 
and  respectable  dress  of  the  peasantry,  evince  their  com- 
fortable condition.  (Inglis's  Switxerland,  SfC.  p.  260.) 

CAMPBELTON,  a  sea-port  and  royal  l)or.  of  Scot- 
land,  CO.  Argyle,  being,  thougli  not  the  capital,  by  far 
the  most  important  town  in  the  co.,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
tho  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Cantire.  Pop.  4,869.  It 
consists  of  two  leading  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  with  adjoining  streets  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription. It  is  built  on  the  S.VV.  side  of  a  large  salt- 
water loch,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  2  m.  in  length  by  1 
in  breadth,  forming  an  excellent  harbour,  having  from 
6  to  13  fathoms  water.  Two  conical  insular  hills  lying 
in  tlie  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  intercepting  the  view  of 
the  sea,  make  the  harbour  look  land-locked.  Campbcl- 
ton  was  at  one  time  a  small  fishing  village  under  the 
name  of  Dalaruan ;  but  having  begun  to  rise  into  im- 

fiortance,  it  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  1700,  when 
ts  present  name  was  conferred  on  it  in  honour  of  tho 
noble  family  of  Arg}ie,  on  whose  property  it  is  built. 
The  pari,  boundaries  of  the  burgh  are  very  extensive, 
embracing 'a  considerable  space  of  ground  on  lioth  sides 
the  loch  not  yet  built  on.  It  has,  at  present  (1830) 
no  fewer  than  28  distilleries,  which,  at  an  average 
pay  100,000/.  to  the  excise,  and  produce  about  600,000 
gallons  of  spirits  yearly.  There  are  47  maltsters,  but  in 
many  instances  tne  same  person  is  both  distiller  and 
maltster.  The  Inhab.  also  engage  extensively  h\  tho 
herring  fishery,  a  branch  of  trade  that  at  one  period  of  tho 
year  gives  employment  to  several  hundred  individuals. 
Many  of  the  females  arc  engageri  in  tambouring;  while 
hand-loom  weaving  Is  pretty  extensively  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Glasgow. 
Coal  is  got  within  4  m.  of  the  burgh,  and  is  brought 
thither  by  means  of  a  canal.  There  is  a  good  quay  pro- 
jecting into  the  bay,  hut  accessible  only  at  high-water. 
Tho  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  oii  its  extension  might 
render  it  available  for  vessels  of  any  burden  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  There  is  a  regular  steam  communication 
with  Glasgow  and  various  parts  of  the  mainland,  as  also, 
though  less  frequently,  with  Ireland.  The  climate  of 
Campbelton  is  regarded  as  particularly  agreeable  and  sa- 
lubrious :  hence  the  number  of  familios  tbat  resort 
thitlicr,  either  as  occasional  visiters  or  permanent  re- 
sidents. The  hurgh  has  two  places  of  worship  connected 
with  the  cstablislici'  church,  in  one  of  which  the  service 
is  performed  in  Gaelic,  and  three  dissenting  chapels. 
It  unites  with  Obav,  Inverary,  Irvine,  and  Ayr,  tu  send  • 
ingamem.  to  the  H.  of  U.  Registered  electors  iu  1838-39, 
263. 

CAMPEACHY,  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico,  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  the  Rio  Francisco,  9A  m. 
S.  by  W.  Merida,  lat.  19°  51'  I!)"  N.,  long.  90°  28'  iy\V. 
Pop.  fluctuates  from  about  7,000  to  about  14.000.  It  it 
walled  and  defended  by  some  fortifications  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  little  Importance.  It  has  a  pier  about  50  yds. 
in  length ;  but  the  water  is  so  shallow  that  onh  small 
boats  can  come  up  to  it,  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
anchoring  at  certain  distances  off  shore,  according  to 
X^  1 


f 
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Ihp  priiv  ;  It  Will  ill>lliiKUl>lii-<l  l>)'  l'«  imvNl  lii>w( 
iiii'rrc,  mill  |iiiillrli'iir)  In  tlit-  iirn  ;  «nil  lt«  fli'i'ln 
mlf>  rriMiMi'iilly  liitrrifri-d  •UliiU'iitlvi'cffi'il  In  I 
li'ila  (if  lhi>  llnic.  In  II.'I7,  CiitiilnnU  wn«  nnit 
Ariuiiiii.  Ill  till-  inurriuiiii  nf  utip  uf  lt«  luiinU  v 


and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  thence  arisin 
cl8tcrn>,  of  whicli  the  ruins  stiil  exist,  were  consi 
for  the  saving  and  preservation  of  rain-water 
streets  were  all  paved  ;  and  this  essential  improvei 
tlie  construction  of  streets  is  said  to  have  been  ori 
introduced  by  the  Carthaginians.  Strabo  states  t 
pop.  of  Carthage  amounted  to  700,000 ;  but  M.  1 
de  la  Malle  has  shown  that  no  reliance  can  be  pla 
this  statement,  and  that  the  pop.,  previously  to  I 
struction  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,  cannot  S! 
estimated  at  above  260,000  persons,  slaves  in 
(Itecherchcs  tur  la  Topographic  de  Carthage,  \ 
100.) 

The  early  history  of  Carthage  is  involved 
greatest  obscurity.     All  that  is  certainly  know 
respect  to  It  is  that  it  was  founded  by  a  body 
grants  from  Tyre ;  but  of  the  occasion  and  epoch 
emigration  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  c 
opinion  is  that  Utica.  also  a  Tyrian  colony,  »'i»  1 
before  Carthage  ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  th 
took  place  anno  1259  B.  c.     It  is  probable  tl 
colony  subsequently  received  licsh  accessions 
migrants  from  the  mother  country  ;  and  It  is  si 
that  one  of  these  was  headetl  by  Kllza  or  Dido,  ti 
Virgil  has  ascrilied<  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
de  Verifier  Ics  Datet,  iii.  414.,  8vo.  ed.) 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  inheritet 
fullest  extent  the  enterprising  character  of  their 
tors  ;  and,  like  them,  were  principally  addicted 
gation  and  commerce.  After  extending  their  s» 
a  considerable  part  of  Africa,  they  began  to  mak( 
ir.ents  in,  and  to  endeavour  to  subjugate,  more 
countries.  The  fine  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily  a 
have  early  excited  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
ginians ;  but,  though  they  had  several  valuabU 
ments  in  it,  they  were  uniformly  tliwarted  in  thei 
to  effect  its  complete  subjugation.  After  the  des 
of  Tyre,  Carthage  inherited  the  possessions  of  th< 
in  Spain,  to  which  she  afterwards  made  large  ad 
and  she  also  subjugated  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Of  the  long-continued  struggle  between  C 
and  Rome,  it  would  bo  useless,  even  if  our  lim 
mitted,  to  say  any  thing.  It  is  a  favourite  sd 
every  classical  reader,  and  has  been  ably  treal 
many  modern  works  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  r 
that  we  have  no  Carthaginian  history  of  this  mc 
contest,  and  that  we  are  constrained  to  depem 
on  the  one-sided,  prejudiced  accounts  of  the  L 
torians,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Tlie  reader 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  motlily  most 
statements  unfavourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Uuvernment.  —  .\*  far  as  can  be  gathered  fr( 
totle,  and  the  incidental  allusions  of  otliur  wri 
government  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  oi 
wisest  and  best  constituted  of  ancient  times.  Lil 
the  mother  country,  it  is  generally  bupposed  to  h 
originally  monarchical ;  though  on  Its  flrst  emnr 
authentic  history  we  find  it  an  aristocracy  of  t 
wealth,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  democracy, 
heiwi  of  this  aristocracy  was  a  senate  analogoi) 
3en.ttes  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  and  composed  of 
Illustrious  titiiens.  Its  members  appear  to  h 
very  numerous ;  but  all  statements  with  rcgai 
mode  of  their  election,  or  the  duration  of  thci 
rlly,  must  be  purely  conjectural.  The  senate 
management  of  all  affairs  of  pcice  and  war,  the 
ment  of  treaties  .ind  negoci.itions,  and,  m  si 
iiower  of  dellboriiting,  .ind  to  a  certain  extent, 
Ing  upon  all  public  alf-iirs.  Within  itself,  th 
contained  a  committee  of  104,  called,  by  a  round 
cenlummri,  originHlly  instituted  as  a  check 
encrcachmcnts  of  the  aristocracy.  It  afterward 
a  high  court  of  judicature,  vested  with  such 
as  rendered  it  in  etlV'ct  the  depository  of  all 
reignty  which  lay  in  the  senate  Itself.    Arist 
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mondi,  wines,  brandy,  cork  wood,  ar.d  cork  bar 
Tarragona.) 

The  pop.  of  Catalonia  was  estimated  in  1788  at 
According  to  the  estimate  of  Miilano,  It  amoi 
1,100,000  In  1826  (iii.  23.) ;  and  later  estimates giv 
the  same  result.  The  principal  towns  are  Ua 
Tarragona,  (ierona,  Lerida,  Reus,  Manresa,  ' 
&c. 

The  language  of  the  Catalans  is  a  dialect  of 
mance  or  f'rovenfal,  at  one  time  the  common  I 
in  the  S.  of  France,  and  in  some  other  parts.  I 
now  a  good  deal  Intermixed  with  Castlllan  an 
words,  .'.etters  were  succosifully  cultlvatinl  nt  tl 
of  Barcelona ;  and  some  of  the  counts  attained 
tinction  as  tnmbadimrs. 

Catalonia  had  for  a  lengthened  period  its  state 
posed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons,  whi 
the  legislative  power  with  the  sovereign.  It  hi 
particular  and  very  extensive  privileges,  and  a 
form  of  jurisdiction  in  the  handn  of  maglstratei 


>'•  .     ,      II     Wtl"   IIIH|illKIIIMill-<l    liy    ilN    IIIITHI    IIIIWIT,     mill* 

IT,  mill  iimnrli'iii'^  hi  till'  iirln ;  iiiiil  ll>  lli'cia  .mil  »r- 

•  rri>i|iii'iilly  liitiriiTi'il  i»llliili'ii«lK'i(HMl  In  tin'  cnii. 

•  lit  lhi<  tlini'.     Ill   Ii:t7,  CalHliiiilit  wn*  iiiiliiil  with 
11    hv  ihi'  miirrliiuii  iif  iiiii<  iif  l|<  iiiiiiiifi  nllli  llin 


i|iiniii'»,  Riiii  till'  lrrii|itliiii  nl  liivn  Inriii  .(tim.  lit  nni  ii  nl 
lllllllllllli'tllK  hilvi'  Ih'I'Ii  iniially  ilratruviHl ;  hill  llir  ri'lllililK 
<if  ll«  «ni|ililllin(iri',  llii'  clriiiiiil'i'ri  mr  iif  whlili  cxnnU 
I'Viii  Hint  iif  ilii'  I'liliiMi'iiiii,  nil  will  »■  (,f  III  lliniiri', 
iMli'iiiii,lilii|i(M|riiiiii'.ti'iii|ili'a.Hi|i|i'<lii('li.  Iiiiiha,  *i..iillr.l 
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■.ttv.i  i^iiit  '.'A  '.'.ftve  liis!'.'.  Jt  ■■!■■■■■-■.  y.aLL  attu  imu .  i 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  thence  arising,  vast 
irns,  of  which  the  ruins  atiil  exist,  were  constructed 
the  saving  and  preservation  of  rain-water.  The 
ets  were  all  paved  ;  and  this  essential  improvement  in 
construction  of  streets  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
oduced  by  the  Carthaginians.  Strabo  states  that  the 
of  Carthage  amounted  to  700,000;  but  H.  Dureau 
Malle  has  shown  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
statement,  and  that  the  pop.,  previously  to  the  de- 
ction  of  Carthage  by  the  fiomans,  cannot  safely  be 
nated  at  above  2SU,000  persons,  slaves  included. 
chenhet  $ur  la  Topographic  de  Carthage,  pp.  1 — 

he  early  history  of  Carthage  Is  involved  in  the 
uest  obscurity.  All  that  is  certainly  known  with 
lect  to  it  is  that  it  was  founded  by  a  body  of  emi- 
nts  from  Tyre ;  but  of  the  occasion  and  epoch  of  tlieir 
gration  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  common 
>ion  is  that  L'tica,  also  a  Tyriaii  colony,  v^s  founded 
re  Carthage  ;  and  that  tlie  foundation  of  the  latter 
L  place  anno  l'2S!)  B.  c.  It  is  probable  that  the 
>ny  subsequently  received  ficsh  accessions  of  im- 
rants  from  the  mother  country  ;  and  it  is  supposed 
t  one  of  these  was  headed  by  Kllza  or  Dido,  to  whom 
gil  has  ascrilied>  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (L'Art 
Verifier  lea  Date;  iii.  414.,  8vo.  cd.) 
'he  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  inherited  in  its 
est  extent  the  enterprising  character  of  their  ances- 
I ;  and,  like  them,  were  principally  addicted  to  iiavi- 
ion  and  commerce.  After  extending  their  sway  over 
instderable  part  of  Africa,  they  began  to  make  settle- 
its  in,  and  to  endeavour  to  sulijugate,  more  distant 
ntries.  The  line  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily  seems  to 
e  early  excited  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Cartlia- 
ians ;  out,  though  they  had  several  valuable  scttle- 
nts  in  it,  they  were  uniformly  thwarted  in  their  efforts 
effect  its  complete  subjugation.  After  the  destruction 
l^re,  Carthage  inherited  the  possessions  of  the  former 
Spain,  to  wiiich  she  afterwards  made  large  additions ; 
I  she  also  subjugated  tiie  island  of  Sardinia. 
)f  the  long-continued   struggle   l>et»'ccn   Carthage 

I  Rome,  it  would  be  useless,  even  if  our  limits  per- 
iled, to  say  any  thing.  It  is  a  favourite  subject  of 
Ty  classical  reader,  and  has  been  ably  treate<l  of  in 
my  modern  works  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
It  we  have  no  Carthaginian  history  of  this  memorable 
litest,  and  that  we  are  constrained  to  depend  wholly 
the  one-sided,  ]iri-judiccd  accounts  of  the  Latin  liis- 
ians,  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks.    Tlie  reader  will  do 

II  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  mo<iiry  most  of  their 
tcments  unfavourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

[ivverntneni As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Aris- 

ie,  and  the  incidental  allusions  of  other  writers,  the 
vcrnment  of  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
st'st  and  b<'st  constituted  of  ancient  times.  Like  tliat  of 
;  mother  country,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
iKiiialiy  monarcliical ;  thougli  on  Its  first  emerging  into 
tiientic  history  we  find  it  an  aristocracy  of  birtii  and 
lalth,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  democracy.  At  the 
od  of  thii*  aristocracy  was  a  senate  analogous  to  the 
lates  of  Snarta  and  itome,  and  composed  of  the  most 
iistrious  citixens.  Its  members  appear  to  have  been 
ry  numerous;  but  all  statements  witli  rcgaid  to  the 
ode  of  their  election,  or  the  duration  of  their  autho- 
ty,  must  be  purely  conjectural.  Tlie  senate  had  the 
anagement  of  all  affairs  of  jieace  and  war,  the  arrange- 
ent  of  treaties  and  negociations,  and,  in  short,  the 
iwer  of  delll>eratiiig,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  decid- 
g  upon  ail  public  affairs.  Within  itself,  the  senate 
'iituined  a  committee  of  104,  called,  by  a  round  number, 
nluinn'ri,  urigliiHlly  instituted  as  a  check  upon  tlie 
icrnacliments  of  the  aristocracy.  It  afterwards  became 
high  court  of  judicature,  vested  with  such  authority 

rendered  it  in  efll'it  the  depository  of  all  the  8»vc> 
ignty  which  lay  in  the  senate  itself.    Aristotle  com- 
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in  which  he  compares  them  witii  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
contrasts  them  with  the  Koman  consuls,  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  they  were  elected  for  life.  Their  province 
was  to  convene  the  senate,  in  which  they  presided,  to 
propose  subjects  for  deliberation  and  to  collect  the  suf- 
irages.  In  time  of  war,  one  of  the  sufHetes  was  usually 
appointed  general  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  while  liis 
colleague  remained  at  homo.  But  besides  the  suffctes 
there  were  other  subordinate  magistrates,  with  the 
nature  of  whose  duties  we  have  become  acquainted  only 
through  the  Koman  writers.  We  hear,  for  instance, 
of  a  pn^fectus  niorum,  prtetor,  qtuettor,  &c.,  with 
powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  Homan  magistrates 
so  called ;  but  these  statements  must  be  received  with 
great  caution,  considering  the  tendency  of  the  Roman, 
as  indeed  of  all  authors,  to  represent  the  institutions  of 
other  people  as  corresponding  with  or  analogous  to 
their  own,  though,  in  reality,  there  might  be  very  little 
in  common  between  them.  The  people  were  divided 
into  guilds  or  corporations  ;  and  though  in  the  infancy 
of  the  state  they  did  not  directly  participate  in  the  odmi- 
nistratinn  of  affairs,  they  possessed,  from  the  first,  the  hn. 
portant  privilege  of  deriding  upon  those  questions  about 
whicli  there  was  a  diiference  of  opinion  in  the  senate. 
They  had  also,  like  the  Spartans,  their  public  or  poli- 
tical festivals,  at  which  questions  of  policy  were  dis- 
cussed ;  and  thus  public  opinion  was  enabled  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  over  the  dellliorations  of 
the  senate.  Upon  the  whole  it  should  seem,  that  al- 
though, as  indeed  might  have  been  expected  in  a  com- 
mercial state,  the  influeiice  of  wealth  preponderated  in 
the  administration  of  aflhirs,  still  so  well  had  the  con- 
stitution of  Carthago  been  balanced,  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  nobles  did  not  engross  the  whole  power, 
as  was  the  case  in  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  the  people 
seldom  or  never  exhibited  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
"  fierce  Athenian  democracy,"  or  the  ferocity  of  the 
Roman  rabble.  "  The  excellence,"  says  Aristotle,  "  of 
the  Carthaginian  government  is  evinced  by  a  single  re- 
flection :  though  its  origin  mounts  to  a  very  ancient 
date,  and  though,  for  many  centuries,  it  has  contained 
within  its  bosom  a  numerous  and  a  free  people,  yet  (,'ar- 
thage  has  never,  to  the  present  day,  experienceii  any  one 
sedition  worthy  of  record,  nor  has  it  ever  endured,  for 
a  moment,  the  cruel  yoke  of  a  tyrant."  {Clilliea'  Ait's- 
totle,booki\.iO.) 

Possessiuna,  Commerce,  S/c —  At  this  distance  of  time, 
and  witli  our  scanty  means  of  information,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  the  various  stages  of  Carthaginian  en- 
croui'liment  on  tlie  neighliouring  territory ;  but  we  are 
enabled  to  state  pretty  accurately  the  extent  of  country 
in  Africa  subject  to  Carthage  at  its  most  flourisliing 
epoch.  E.  it  stretched  to  the  Syrtes  and  the  confines 
of  Cyrene  ;  S.  to  Lake  Triton  and  Mount  Atlns ; 
and  W.  (though  this  point  has  been  less  accurately 
ascertained)  to  tlie  territories  of  the  Numidian  princes  ; 
while  in  the  same  direction  the  whole  African  coast 
was  studded  with  Carthaginian  colonies.  Hence  its 
subjects  were  divided  into  three  diflbrent  classes : 
the  first  were  the  cities  on  the  coast,  such  as  Utica, 
Hippo,  Zaryta,  ami  otiiers,  which,  like  itself,  were  ciilo- 
nlcs  from  Phcenicla.  These  were  at  first  not  so  much 
its  subjects  as  its  allies ;  though  at  a  later  period  a  su- 
premacy was  conceded  to  it  which  soon  passed  into  so- 
vereignty. The  next  class  consisted  of  its  own  colonies 
—  the  maritime  colonics  on  the  co-ast  and  the  agricultu- 
ral settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  third 
class  were  the  native  Libyans,  to  whom  Carthage  liHd 
originally  been  tributary,  but  who  now  submitted  to  her 
authority.  These  were  partly  a  fixed  agricultural  people, 
who,  from  a  grathml  amalgamation  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  called  Liby-I'hieiiicians,  and  were  kept  in 
restraint  liy  tlie  agricultural  colonies  planted  among 
them  ;  and  partly  niimadic  tribes,  wlinse  allegiance  was 
partial  and  precarious.      Tlie  ai/ricultural  pop.  only. 
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The  commercial  operations  of  Carthage 

whole  ancient  world,  and  have  only  been 

tiiose  of  Kurope  since  the  discovery  of  Air 

iiassagc  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  ol 

Ifut  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  ex 

extent  to  which  the  Cartlmginians  carric 

time  expeditions ;  and  while  some  geogri 

their  limits  between  the  S.  coast  of  Briti 

and  Cape  Hojador  on  the  S.,  others  con 

rcu'hcd  tiie  coasts  of  the  Scandinavian  v 

ciiinnnvigated  Africa,  and  even  visited  the 

New  World  I    We  have  elsewhere  seen 

that  it  is  probable,  from  the  statement  i 

that  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  wai 

formed  by  Pliceniclan  mariners ;  but  there 

whatever  for  supposing  that  it  was  ever 

the  Carthaginians,  or  fliat  they  ever  ar 

shores    of   America.      The    only   really  ' 

formation,  as  to  their  navigation,  is  eml 

account  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  along  thi 

Africa;  and  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  identify 

mentioned  in  it,  that  some  critics  assign  to 

3,(100,  and  others  of  not  more  than  700  mile 

Tlie  merit  of  being  the  first  who.  In  n 

drew  attention  to  the  lantt  trade  of  the  < 

belongs  to  Heeren,  whose  researches  ha» 

connection  of  Carthage  with    tlie   centrt 

Africa  in  a  clear  and  striking  light.    We  I 

however,  adverted  to  this  interesting  subjc 

refer  those  wishing  for  more  compreliensi 

Heeren 'swork.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remar 

ternal  trade  of  Africa  seems  to  be  alike  ur 

unchangeable.      The  countries  to  the  S. 

desert  of  Sahara  arc  destitute  of  two  mo 

articles,  salt  and  dates,  which  abound  In  t 

N.  of  the  Sahara;  while,  on  the  other  I 

countries   have   ample  supplies   of  gold 

drugs,  gums,  and  slaves,  all  articles  in  c 

along  the  Mediterranean.      Here  are  thi 

materials  that  go  to  form  an  extensive  a 

beneficial  intercourse ;  and  the  oases  found  i 

and  the  camel  furnish  the  means  of  carryini 

111  fact,  carried  on  at  this  moment  by  cara 

II  tlie  same  manner  that  it  was  carried  on 

thaginians  and  negroes  2,800  years  ago  ;  and 

blllty  is  that  it  will  continue  in  time  to  com 

the  same  channels.  ( See  antf,  p.  31 . )    It  is  ii 

enumerate  the  various  articles  of  Carthagi 

seeing  that  they  most  probably  included  th. 

lies  of  every  known  country  and  climate.    'J 

from  Carthage  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  ol 

[iuce,  and  of  those  procured  by  Its  land  tra 

interior  of  the  continent.    She  freighted  he 

the  wines  of  Italy,    Sicity,  jmd   Sardinia,  ; 

these  articles  to  Cyreiie,  the  Balearic  Islat 

Africa.     She  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  oil 

articles,  which  she  sent  to  Cei  ne,  the  "  ult 

of  her  African  colonies,  and  received  skins 

Ivory  in  exch.inge.    She  procured  iron  from 

from  the  Lipari  Islands,  .ind  tin  from  the  f 

the  Scilly  Islands,  and  Cornwall.    The  Bal 

her  with  amber ;  but  whether  it  was  procure 

conveyed  overland  to  the    lie.-xl  of  the   Ad 

thence  imported  into  Africa,  lias  not  been  < 

Irom  Tyre,  with  which  she  always  maintain. 

Iriendly  relations,  slie  received  not  only  trii 

prarls,  and  other  ornaments,  and  Sidoniaii 

chlefbranchesof  tht  industry  of  Tyre  itself 

and   c'nnamoii,  and  the  other  precious  sp 

were  imported  into  Tyre  from  India.     Malt 

plied  her  with  articles  of  woollen  nianiifacd 

not  superior  to  those  of  Tyre.      Her  trafl 

which  blie  procured  from  the  "interior  of  Alric 


CATANIA. 

ds,  wines,  brandy,  cork  wood,  and  cork  bark.    (See 

RAOONA.) 

lie  pop  of  Catalonia  was  estimated  in  1788  at8l4,4l!>. 
irding  to  the  estimate  of  Miilano,  it  amounted  to 
l,0(X)  in  1826  (iii.  '23.) ;  and  Inter  estimates  give  nearly 
same  result.  The  principal  towns  are  Barcelona, 
-agona,  Cerona,  Lerida,   Reus,   Manresa,  Tortosa, 

le  language  of  the  Catalans  is  a  dialect  of  the  Ro- 
^e  or  l'ro»en?al,  at  one  time  the  common  language 
e  S.  of  France,  and  in  some  other  parts.  Hut  it  is 
a  good  deal  interniixe<l  with  Castlllan  and  other 
s.  .'.etters  were  successfully  coltivntiHl  at  the  court 
arc<-lona ;  and  some  of  the  counts  attained  to  dii- 
on  u^  tniubadours. 

lalonia  had  for  a  lengthened  period  its  states,  com- 
I  of  the  clergy,  noliility,  and  commons,  who  shared 
pgislative  power  with  the  sovereign.  It  had,  also, 
I'ular  and  very  extensive  privileges,  and  a  peculiar 
of  iurisilictlon  In  the  hands  of  magistrates,  called 
d.,...^-ua..>,u,_.ll..rl....  .„■„..  „,.,...»i  -u..„..>....       T|.„ 


CATANZARO. 

"  It  has  a  noble  appearance  from  the  sea :  and  what  !• 
rare  In  an  Italian  town,  the  effi-ct  Is  not  diminished  on 
landing;  for  the  streets  are  regular,  spacious,  and  hand 
some ;  and  the  numerous  cirurclies,  convents,  iiaiirpi" 
and  public  establishments,  iirlncipaily  constructed  of 
lava,  faced  with  magnesian  limestone  from  Malta  ami 
Syracuse,  and  enriclied  with  marbles  from  the  ruins  arn 
magnificent.  •  Mr.  Hughes  says  that  its  exterior  ntwn 
reniiu  Jed  him  of  Oxforcf;  but  "  that  the  Interior  may  defy 
competition.  It  Is  nobly  situated."  Mr.  H.  contlmie/ 
"  on  the  roots  of  iKtna,  its  despoiler  and  Its  benefactiir 
Overwhelmed,  as  it  has  often  been,  by  torrents  of  linni,; 
fire,  it  lias  risen,  like  the  phtenlx,  more  splendid  from 
its  ashes.  The  very  substance  which  once  ravaged  its 
plains  has,  by  its  own  deconipositiou,  covered  them  with 
soil  fertile  ns  the  fabled  garden  of  the  Hesiieridei  ■  and 
on  all  sides  the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets  are  pavetl 
with  lava  ;  liouses,  palaces,  and  churches,  are  built  of 
lava ;  of  lava  they  form  ornaini'iital  chimiiey.pieces  ta- 

hl.,u      .....1    ..    «.i,.U»,T   .,f  *...-    .     ...l.ll..,    .   ,,uf,,r..l    m..l..   ,.,'1 


CATEAU-CAMBIIE! 

CATBAU-CAMBHESIS,  a  town  , 
?."  '^S'n.V^P;.''''"'"  on  'he  Salle  if  m  h 
I'op.  6.018.  It  was  formerly  fort  fied  •  a 
lures  of  starch,  soap,  and  tobacco"  w,t 
some  trade  In  lace,  lawns,  &c.  It  I,  «. . 
mstic  history  for  the  treaty  concluded  In 
tween  France  and  Spain.  ""»"»  "> 

CATHERINA  (SANTA)  or  Vrise 
DO  DESTEHRO.  ,  maJif.  Vy'of  ,  'rfz, 
Catherine,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  „ 

m%"w°B."'?"  '.*■?•'««'"«  it  from  th. 
m.  S.W.  Hlo  Janeiro;  lat.  n°  m  hi 
Pop.  probably  from  5,000  to  6,000.  Fr 
p Uie  in  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  bott 
.lope  of  about  800  vards,  "  the  town  K 

line  cathedral.     The  green    s  liitersnerii 
tree,   and  forms  an  agreeable  parade 
we  I  built,  have  two  or  three  stories  with 
.m  are  provided  with  neat  garden,  well  . 
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s  of  Carthage  embraced  the 
ive  only  been  aurpassed  by 
icovery  of  America  and  the 
y  the  Ca|ic  of  Good  Hope. 
)f  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
;inians  carried  their  mari- 
!  some  geographers  restrict 
coast  of  Britain  on  the  N. 
.,  others  contend  that  they 
:andinavian  peninsula,  cir- 
en  visited  the  shores  of  the 
lewlicre  seen  (anti,  p.  34.) 
e  statement  of  Herodotus, 
Df  Africa  was  really  per- 
rs  ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
t  it  was  ever  performed  by 
they  ever  approached  the 

only  really  authentic  in- 
;atiun,  is  embodied  in  the 
inno  along  the  W.  coast  of 
:ult  to  identify  the  localities 
ritics  assign  to  it  a  Iciiglli  of 
!  than  7(IU  miles. 
Irst  who,  in  modern  times, 
!rarie  of  the  Carthaginians 
researches  have  placed  the 
th  the  central  nations  of 
g  light.  We  have  already, 
ercstiiig  subject,  and  must 
e  comprehensive  details  to 
;  here  to  remark  that  the  in. 
I  to  he  alike  unchanged  and 
ries  to  the  S.  of  the  great 
ite  of  two  most  import.int 
h  abound  in  the  countries 
on  the  other  liand,  the  S. 
ilies  of  gold  dust,  ivory, 
I  articles  in  great  demand 

Here  are  the  wants  and 
in  extensive  and  mutually 
ic  oases  found  in  the  desert, 
cans  of  carrying  it  on.  It  is, 
loment  by  caravans,  nearly 
was  carried  on  by  the  Car- 
years  ago ;  and  the  proba- 
in  time  to  come  to  flow  in 
>,  p.  31 .)  It  is  impossible  to 
Irs  of  Carthaginian  traffic, 
bly  included  the  commodi- 
ind  climate.  'I'he  exports 
>f1y  of  articles  of  native  pro- 

by  its  land  trade  from  the 
le  freighted  her  ships  with 
and  Sardinia,  and  carried 
c  Balo.iric  Isl.inds,  and  W. 
irg''  trade  in  oils  and  other 
;'ci  ne,  the  "  ultima  thule" 
,  received  skins,  gold,  and 
;iired  iron  from  Eltia,  alum 

tin  from  the  N.  of  Spain, 
iwall.  The  Baltic  supplied 
r  it  was  procured  by  sea,  or 
liead  of  the  Adriatic,   and 

has  not  been  ascertained, 
ilways  maintained  the  most 
sd  not  only  trinkets,  glass, 
,  and  Sidonian  cloths,  the 
y  of  Tyre  itself,  but  cassia 
icr  precious  spices,  which 
m  India.  Malta,  too,  sup- 
ollcii  nmniifacliirc  equal  if 
yre.      Her  traffic  in  slaves, 

interior  of  Africa  and  fironi 


nation  of  merchants.  On  the  conirarj',  it  is  sufficiently 
proved  that  they  found  leisure  to  engage  in  other 
pursuits,  among  which  agriculture  held  a  prominent 
place.  This  science,  in  its  widest  range,  was  so  well 
discussed  by  them  in  their  writings,  that  the  Romans 
considered  them  worthy  of  translation.  No  where, 
indeed,  was  agriculture  better  understood,  or  practised 
with  more  zeal,  th.-in  in  Carthage ;  and  most  families 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  produce  of  their 
commerce  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
soil.  All  accounts  concur  in  assigning  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirthage.  "  Tho 
territory,"  says  Piodorus  Siculus  (11.411.),  "through 
which  Agathocles  led  his  army  was  covered  with  gar- 
dens and  large  iilantations,  every  where  intersected  n  ith 
canals,  by  whicii  they  were  plentifully  watered.  A  con- 
tinual succession  of  landed  estates  was  there  seen 
adorned  with  elegant  buildings,  which  evinced  the  opu- 
lence of  their  owners.  Vineyards,  olivr.grounds,  and 
meadows  spread  on  every  side ;  and  the  whole  region 
was  thickly  studded  with  the  country  seats  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the  other  towns  in  its 
vicinity." 

Kcvenue Our  information  on  this  'iubject  la,  unfor- 
tunately, extremely  meagre ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  revenues  of  Carthage  were  more  considerable 
than  those  of  any  state  of  antiquity.  They  were  derived 
from  three  sources  ;  the  Iribule,  levied  on  the  subject  and 
confederate  states;  the  customs,  and  the  mines.  To 
what  extent  tribute  was  levied  in  time  of  peiice  is  un- 
known ;  but  examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that.  In 
cases  of  urgency,  the  tributary  nations  were  very  heavily 
taxed.  It  la  a  curious  fact  tnat  tlie  contributions  paid 
by  the  allied  states  and  the  cities  along  the  African 
coast  were  in  money,  and  by  all  the  other  tributaries  in 
kind.  The  caslums  were  levied  with  great  rigour  botli 
in  Carthage  and  in  all  her  colonial  ports ;  and  in  later 
times  they  became  so  important  that  tiieyare  said  to  havo 
supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  state  without  the  Im- 
position  of  any  other  tax.  The  mines  formed  an  im- 
portant  source  of  revenue:  in  working  these  all  the 
inventions  which  ingenuity  and  industry  could  suggest 
were  rendered  available.  The  most  considerable  mines 
were  situated  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova 
in  Spain ;  they  gave  employment  to  60,000  slaves,  and 
yielded  about  50,000  drachms  daily.  At  first  they  be- 
longed entirely  to  tlie  state ;  but  we  afterwards  find  them 
in  possession  of  some  of  the  great  families,  who  workc<l 
them  on  their  own  account.  Wliat  use  the  Carthaginians 
made  of  the  great  quantity  of  precious  metnls  which  tliey 
procured  from  tlie  mines,  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
certainty.  The  circumstance  that  no  Carthaginian  coin 
lias  been  handed  down  to  us  will  scarcely  warrant  the 
belief  that  no  coined  money  was  employed  In  Carthage ; 
and  though  it  be  true  tli.it  many,  and  indeed  the  most 
important,  expenses  of  the  state  were  not  paid  in  money, 
it  U  highly  improbable  that  a  city,  whose  colonies  con- 
fessedly coined  money,  should  herself  be  without  a 
coinage.* 

These  were  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state ;  but  in 
cases  of  emergency,  the  Carthaginians  resorted  to  other 
means  of  recruiting  their  exhaustc.l  treasuries,  either  by 
procuring  foreign  loans,  by  legalising  piracy,  or  by  the 
imposition  of  a  property  tax,  which  should  press  more 
heavily  on  the  rich  than  the  imor.  But  with  regard  to  all 
that  concerns  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  we  are 
still  in  the  dark ;  though  it  has  been  said  that  one  of  the 

fientarchies  above  mentioned,  with  a  magistrate  at  iti 
lead,  formed  a  board  for  its  management. 
•  A  sinfnilar  circumstance  connected  with  (his  branch  of  the 
lilstory  of  Crtrlliat'c  is  the  contrivance  wtiich  tliev  made  unc  of  in 
ttjfir  colonies,  nu.iTly  answering  the  uur|iose  of  our  iiaiter-moneT,  or 
hanic  notes.  It  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  l>>ather,  stamped  b>  the 
slate,  upon  which  a  lictitious  value  was  tiestowetl,  and  which  could 
be  0xcliangcd  at  pleasure  for  the  precious  metala, 

N  n  3 


-CAMBIIESIS. 

SIS,  a  town  of  France,  Aio. 
he  Salle.lSm.K.S.E.Cambray. 
erly  fortified ;  and  hat  manufac- 
nd  tobacco,  with  tanneries,  and 
,  &c.  It  is  celebrated  In  diplo- 
ty  concluded  in  it,  in  lAAO,  be- 

PA),  or  NOSSA  SRNIIORA 
rit.  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  prov.  St. 

■i  of  the  Island  of  same  name,  on 
Ing  It  from  the  mainland,  B20 
at.  '«°m  a.,  long.  48°  40*  W. 

■<)  to  6,000.  From  the  landing 
:h  It  at  tho  bottom  of  a  verdant 
'  the  town  hat  a  most  heaiittfiil 
pective  It  nobly  crowned  tiy  its 
^n  it  liiters|iersed  with  orange 
cable  parade,  •jlie  houses  are 
reo  stories  with  boarded  tioort, 
t  gardens  well  stocked  will,  ex. 


CAUBUL. 
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18*.,  '^P'ng.  »t  «n  »verage,  a  little  leti  than  30/.  •  year 
to  each  individual.  There  are  7  ichooli,  6  of  which 
•re  supported  by  the  school  fees  (which  aTerage  id.  per 
week),  nnd  one  maintaine<l  by  a  fixed  salary  paid  bv  tha 
company ;  4  libraries,  one  of  which  It  attached  to  ■ 
Sunday-school ;  and  two  places  of  worship,  one  connected 
with  the  established  chilrch,  the  other  belonging  to  a 
lect  of  Pretliyterian  dliionteri.  (Nevi  Slatiil.  Account  ol 
Acuf/and,  part  xvi.)  ^ 

CATTaho,  a  town  of  the  Auitrian  ttatei,  cap. 
circ.  of  tame  name,  at  the  8.E.  extremity  of  the  Gulpli 
or  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  210  m.  S.E.  Zara  i  lat.  42°  2ft'  2&» 
N.,  long.  IK"  4ii'  Iti"  E.  Pup.  about  4000.  It  It  walled 
am  is  larther  defended  by  a  fort  built  on  an  adjolnlnR 
eminence.  Streott  narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy.  Not- 
wlthitanding  Its  small  size.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  colleeiata 
church,  17  other  II.  Cath.  churches  and  chapelt,  a  Greek 
church,  (!  convents,  and  an  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  administration  of  the  circle  and  of  a  bithop    and 
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exhibiting  every  diveralty  or  blood,  complexion,  tongue, 
garb,  and  weapon :  "  Exercilns  mi'xlui  et  coUueione 
omnium  gentium  quibun  non  lex,  non  mos,  non  lingua 
commtini)  j  alius habilu),  alia  vestis,  alia  artnii,  alii  ritiis, 
alianacra."  '^Livi/,'M.  1*2.)  Ilordei  of  lialf-naked  Gaula 
9t(Hid  aide  by  aide  witli  bunds  of  wlilte-robed  Iberians ; 
wild  Liguriana  were  arrayed  with  far-travelled  Naza- 
mones  and  Lotophagi ;  Carthaginians  and  Phcenlcian 
Africans  formed  the  centre  or  main  army ;  Ilalearic 
sUngers  formed  the  advanced  guard  ;  and  lines  of  colossal 
elephants,  with  their  Ethiopian  drivers,  preceded  their 
march  MWe  a  front  of  movable  fortresses  ;  but  the  main 
strength  ot  their  army  consisted  in  its  light  cavnlry,wliich 
was  provided  in  abundance  by  the  nomadic  tribes  which 
flanked  their  dominions.  All  these  tribes,  Including  the 
Massylea  and  the  Mauriaii,  the  Ninnidians,  the  nomadic 
races  of  the  Syrtes,  the  Nazamonea  and  Lotophagi,  were 
accustomed  to  serve  in  tlie  Carthaginian  armies,  and 
receive  their  pay.  The  lieavy  cavalry  wore  formed  from 
Carthaginian,  Libyan,  Spanian,  and  in  la'icr  times  (iallic, 
levies.  In  caaes  of  emergency  the  Carthaginians  could 
raise  an  army  of  4l),0(K)  from  i)ie  citizens  alone,  besides 
the  battalion  called  "  the  sacred  It'gion,"  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  elite  of  the  Carthaginian  nobles, 
and  amounted,  even  In  time  of  peace,  to  2,iMX)  men. 

Language,  Literature,  Keligion,  ,^e.— 'I'he  destruction 
of  the  Carthaginian  records,  which  would  otherwise  have 
thrown  a  flood  of  light,  not  only  on  the  history  of  Car- 
thage, but  on  thiit  of  the  numerous  nations  witli  which 
Rhe  came  in  contact,  must  be  considcrcii  as  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  the  civilised  world  has  suatalncd.  it  haa, 
no  doubt,  been  usual  to  regard  the  Cartliaginlans  as 
wholly  immersed  in  commercial  niirauits,  and  thence  to 
infer  that  their  attainments  in  literature  and  the  arts 
must  have  been  very  inconaiderablo.  But  there  is  not 
t>  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foumlation  f<ir  this  opinion. 
80  far  from  commercial  pursuits  bt^lng  unfavourable  to 
literature  and  the  flne  arts,  their  effect  i>  distinctly  and 
completely  the  reverse.  The  experience  of  Athens  and 
Corinth  in  antiquity,  of  the  Italian  republics  in  tiic  mid. 
die  ages,  and  of  England  in  modern  times,  is  conclusive  ns 
to  their  humanising  intluence.  Had  the  literature  of  the 
Carthaginians  survived  the  wrecl(  of  their  empire,  wo 
believe  it  would  liave  been  found  to  be  at  least  as  valuable 
intrinsically  as  that  of  Home,  and  less  exotic.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  tiiey  began  their  career  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  Their  descent  from  the 
Tyrians, confessedly  one  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity,  gave  them,  as  it  were,  an  almost  intuitive 
knowledge  of  m.iny  of  tiie  moat  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  and  sciences,  and  placed  at  once  within  their  reach 
all  those  means  and  contrivances  wliicli  both  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  commercial  undertnkinga,  and  extend 
the  bounilariea  of  civilisation.  .Surely  then  it  may  lie 
r-^asonably  inferred,  even  in  tiie  absence  of  all  monuments 
of  genius,  that  the  rich  legacy  of  tiieir  .'iiicestora,  increased 
as  it  must  have  been  l>y  tiie  intercourse  they  carried  on 
for  seven  centuries  with  the  most  renowned  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  by  the  researches  and  inquiries  which  tiieii 
wealth  afTorded  the  means  of  prosecuting,  must  have 

firoduced,  in  the  end,  a  vast  accumulation  of  science  imd 
iterature.  But,  like  the  city  itself,  nothing  remains  of 
ail  this.  The  only  traces  of  the  language  of  Carthage 
are  to  be  found  in  a  comedy  of  I'lautus,  from  wiiich 
it  it  clear  that,  like  the  Phoenician,  it  formed  a  branch 
of  the  original  Asiatic  iangu.tges,  liearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew,  Syrian,  and  Chaldaic,  with 
a  alight  admixture  of  purely  Libyan  iiiiomt  and  phras- 
eology. The  voyage  of  Haiino,  and  a  'ew  other  frag- 
ments, are  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
tranalationi. 

Like  all  colonics,  they  brought  with  them  the  religion 
of  their  fathers ;  but  the  authentic  information  respect- 


gious  worship  of  most  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  rather 
to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  those  deplorable  exhibitions  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism  which  have,  under  otiicr 
circumstances,  lighted  the  auto  da  fea  of  Madrid,  and  tiie 
fires  of  Sraithfleld.  Of  the  other  Phoenician  deities 
worshipped  at  Carthage  little  can  be  collected.  ^Ve 
know,  however,  that  they  were  by  no  means  bigoted  in 
their  attachment  to  tneir  Phoenician  deities :  but  as  tiieir 
intercourse  with  other  nations  extended,  ft'equently  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  foreign  gods. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  again  observe,  that  the  Roman 
writers,  who,  while  they  admit  the  skill,  address,  and 
Industry  of  the  Carthaginians,  have  depreciated  ail  their 
moral  qualitiea,  are  authorities  on  which  no  relLince  can 
be  placed.  The  lengthened  proaperity  and  great  noncr 
of  Carthage  are.  In  fact,  a  sufBcicnt  refutation  of  their 
calumniea.  "  Aec  tantum  Carthago  habuistet  opum 
sexccntos  feri  nnnoi,  sitie  camiliis  et  diaciplind,"  is  tiio 
unwilling  admission  of  Cicero.  The  Romans,  it  should 
bo  remembered,  despised  that  commerce  and  Industry  of 
which  their  rivals  were  the  successful  cultivators,  holding 
them  to  be  emn'.uyine.nts  unworthy  of  freemen,  and  fit 
only  for  slaves  and  the  v»ry  dregs  of  the  populace :  and 
in  extenuation  of  their  misrepresentations  and  anti- Punic 
prejudices,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  knew  only  the 
worst  part  of^  Carthage,  that  is,  her  seamen  and  soldiers. 
These,  as  already  seen,  consisted  of  slaves  and  recruits 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  allured  to  her  standards  by  the 
prospect  of  pay  and  plunder,  and  held  together  only  by  a 
severe  system  of  discipline.  The  fact  of  their  performing 
so  many  great  actions  with  such  materials  sets  the  abilities 
of  the  Carthaginian  admirals  and  generals  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view.  The  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  even 
had  Ilia  troops  consisted  wholly  of  native  citizens,  and 
each  had  felt  that  the  fate  of  his  country  depended  on  his 
exertions,  would  have  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
most  renowned  generals  of  his  age.  But  when  we  take 
Into  account  the  quality  of  his  troops,  and  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with  in  a  foreign  country,  depending 
mainly  on  his  own  resources,  and  thwarted  !iy  faction 
and  jealousy  at  home,  his  achievements  appear  almost 
mir.icuious,  iind  place  him  above  all  the  commanders  of 
antiquity,  and  perhaps  also  of  modern  times. 

The  last  struggle  of  Carthage  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
ancient  reputation,  and  of  the  great  men  she  had  pro- 
duced. The  conduct  of  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  was 
moat  treacheroua  and  base.  They  now  practiaed  that 
bad  faith  (/'a»ica/Wi's)and  contempt  of  engagements,  of 
which  they  had  gratuitously  accused  the  Carthaginians, 
to  an  extent  and  with  a  aliamelessncas  of  which  history 
haa  happily  but  few  examples.  Hut  though  betrayed  on 
all  hands,  deceived,  without  allies,  and  all  but  defence- 
less, Carthage  made  a  brave  defence ;  and  .ill  that  slie 
had  that  was  brave  and  really  Illustrious  feU  with  her 
fall. 

The  Romans  having  glutted  their  vengeance  and 
quieted  their  fears  by  the  total  destruction  of  Carthago 
(B.  c.  I4C),  it  remained  for  a  while  In  ruins.  But  about 
30  years  after  its  fail.  Cuius  (iracchus,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  carried  a  colony  to  Carthage,  the  first  that  w.(s 
founded  beyond  the  limita  of  Italy.  Julius  Ciesar,  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  settled  in  it  some  of  his  troops 
and  a  numlier  of  colonists  collected  from  the  adjoining 
country.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  lera  it 
was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  A  frica.  It  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Vandals  a.  d.  4IU ;  and  under  that  of  the 
Saracens  in  (i!l8.  Under  the  latter  its  destruction  was 
again  effected  ;  and  so  completely  that  it  is  now  propriis 
non  agnoscenria  minis. 

CARTHAC.ENA,  or  CARTAGENA  (an.  Carlhaeo 
Nova),  a  fortified  city  and  celebrated  sea-port  of  Spain, 
prov.  Murcia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  17  m.  W.  Cape 
Faloi,  and  32  m.  S.S.E,  Murcia;  iat.  37°  33' SO"  N. 
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heicht.  On  the  high  central  range  Mr.  Elphlnstone 
obHrv^  that  "no  dfmlnutlon  In  the  snow  coufd  be  per- 
Su^ln  sSiy  part  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  ther- 
mometer in  tVe  plain  of  Pesh»  Ter  was  at  1130  hahr." 
Th?KSh-l-Baba  range,  between  Caubul  and  Baumlan, 
iTthecOTtlnSulon  W.  of  the  Kwnh  ;  but  itaiieaks  are  not 
wloltTprobablynot  more  tlian  IS.fXH)  ft.  Olurncs,  ill. 
srai  although  "covered  witli  eternal  snow  .;r  a  con- 
SderiWe  distance  beneath  their  summits."  I'lie  passes 
of  Haieeguk  and  Kaloo  011  this  range  are  respectively 
|»,4tKI  anS  mm  a.  above  the  sea  i  the  "t'i",|'«»"V' .If* 
none  more  than  9,01)0  ft.  In  heig lit,  and  "H.  w'"'"  » 
exception,  are  free  from  snow  by  the  end  of  June.  In 
the  deliles  the  roiul  often  winds  at  tlie  base  of  a  mu- 
ral precipice,  rising  to  ■i.mt  or  3,(KK)  ft.  perpend  cularly, 
and  in  one  part,  called  Dura-i-rundaii,  or  tlie  Valley 
of  the  Dungeon,"  the  height  is  such  as  to  exclude 
?he  sun  at  Soonday  i  at  the  height  of  10,(HI0  ft.,  how- 
ever, tiie  ground  In  some  parts  Is  ploughed  when  the 
snow  disappears,  the  grain  sown  in  M«y '";'"{'. "«!'•;' 
in  OctohSr  The  ranges  N.  of  the  koh-l-llaba  are 
much  inferior  in  height,  and  often  free  from  snow,  but 


arv,  and  excepting  It,  there  Is  no  river  which  is  not 
fordable  throughout  Its  course  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  prlncip.il  of  the  minor  rivers  are  the 
Caubul,  Helmund,  Furrah-Hood,  and  Lora.  The  only 
lake  of  any  Importance  is  that  of  Selstan,  or  ^urrah 
(Aria  Palus),  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Helmund 

''l'he""«»io/V  varies  with  the  elevation  ;  the  tempern- 
tore  la  much  higher  at  Peshawer  and  Caiidahar  than  at 
Caubul  andr.lilin.-e;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  ave- 
rage heat  of  the  year  does  not  equiil  tiiat  ot  India,  n.ir 
ihS  cold  that  of  ftngland.  At  Caubul  the  snow  lies  ,,„ 
the  ground  lor  Ave  months,  and  Burncs  found  the 
ermometcr  stood  no  higher  than  «*-  lahr.  during 
the  hottest  period  of  the  day  in  tiio  mouth  of  May. 
The  orcvalliiig  winds  throughout  Caubul  are  westerly. 
To  rains  brouglit  by  the  S.W.  monsoons  are  muc , 
diminished  in  power  by  the  time  they  reach  the  N.K. 
nart  of  the  country,  where  the  rainy  season  Is  limited  to 
Bmontli  of  cloudy  weather,  and  occasional  •l">«crs. 
At  Candaiiar  the  Influnnce  of  tills  monsoon  it  not  felt  in 
the  least  «legree :  at  Caubul  there  Is  no  regular  wet 
!  "  .„      I.,..  .I.,,™,.,,  aro  freoiient  at  all  times  <il    the 
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Ijin.  WJIIIr,  _  1  iHTi>  nr..  iivr  iiii..r«  n(  iiiltlv.il. ir«  —  I  Uiim'I  ;  (ii«t.|ri.ii  I'liti,  nilliTy,  li«ril»iir..,  iiimI  nllH'r  Kii. 
I.I,  |.r,.|irM..r.,  »Im<  iiillltati.  Iliiii'  own  laiiil  ;  :M,  !  r.i|iriiii  mtii  l...  frnm  lliiMln,  ri./ lliikliiim.  SiU<  nitlntm. 
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large  sums  nave  been  expended  on  its  naval  establish- 
ments ;  but  these  are  now  In  a  state  of  decay ;  many 
liouies  in  the  city  are  also  unoccupied ;  and  it  has  an  im- 
poverished, deserted  appearance.  The  pop.  is  stated  by 
lilr.  Townsend  to  have  amounted,  in  1787,  to  60,000; 
whereai,  according  to  Minano's  statement,  given  above, 
it  is  now  under  half  that  amount  Cables  and  cordage 
of  the  fiparlo  rush,  and  canvass,  used  to  be  largely 
manufactured  here,  and  large  quantities  of  barilla,  with 
ciim,  wine,  oil,  &c.,  were  formerly  exported.  Its  trade, 
however,  has  declined  quite  as  much  as  Its  naval  esta- 
blishments. A  valuable  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  port 
and  the  adjoining  sea. 

This  city  was  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  made  it  the  capital  of^  their  possessions  on 
tlie  E.  coast  of  .Spain.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
■iniio  20S  B.  c,  at  which  period  it  is  said  by  Livy  to  have 
been,  nexi  n  Rome,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world. 
Its  impi.i.::  ~?  in  modern  times  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Philip  ? I.  '/>    •  .,:"  ,•  Townsend,  iii.  I2l.,«ic.) 

CARi'^  i  •-  town  of  Venezuela,  very  pleasantly 

situated  nedlate  neighbourhood  of  Cariaco ; 

prov.  Ca  ~  '  lip.  8,0U0.  It  has  some  trade,  espe- 
cially in  h    -     .^iiu  mules. 

CASALB,  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  king.  Sardinia, 
dir.  Turin,  cap.  prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  on  the  Po,  37  m.  E.  by  N.  Turin.  Pop.  18,000. 
It  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Europe,  but  its  ramparts  have  been  converted 
into  public  walks,  and  it  is  at  present  defended  only  by 
nn  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  marqiiisses  of 
iMontferrat.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches  with 
fine  paintings,  numerous  palaces,  and  handsome  private 
residences,  several  convents,  hospitals,  and  charitable 
institutions,  a  college,  public  li;^>ry,  theatre,  corn 
magazine,  and  many  silk  filatures.  .It  is  the  residence 
of  tne  provincial  governor,  and  is  i.ne  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  of  the  prov.  court  of  Justice.  It  originated  in  the 
4th  century.  {Rampotdi,Corog.i  Diet,  Giographique.) 

CASAL-MAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
deleg.  Cremona,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Po,  22  m.  S.E.  by  E. 
Cremona,  and  81  m.  S.W.  Mantua.  Pop.  about  4,200. 
It  has  manufactures  of  glass,  earthenware,  and  cream  of 
tartar }  with  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  numerous  mills. 
It  contains  a  superior  and  other  schools,  an  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  monle-rii-pii'li,  and  other 
charitable  establishments,  and  a  theatre.  Its  origin  is 
uncertain,  but  it  existed  in  the  Cth  century.  It  is  very 
liable  to  suffer  from  inundations  of  the  Po ;  by  one  of 
which.  In  1705,  it  was  laid  under  water.  (Bampoldi ; 
Oeiterr,  Nat.  Encact.) 

CASAL-NOVU,  the  name  of  several  small  towns  in 
Calabria  and  other  provs.  of  Naples.  The  largest  of 
these  towns  is  situated  .in  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  12  m.  E. 
I'almi,  and  has  4,000  Inhab.  This  town,  in  common 
with  most  others  in  the  same  district,  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  177.'1;  and  to 
guard  against  the  eifurts  of  a  similar  catastrophe  in  future, 
the  houses  are  now  all  low,  and  of  wood.  Swinburne 
t.iys  that  the  people  of  this  place  are  noted  for  their  taste 
for  riog'i  flfik  ;  and  that  any  cur  that  should  follow  Its 
master  into  this  kunophagic  town  would  have  little 
chance  of  escape  \  (Cravcn'tCitiabria,  p.  274. ;  Swinburne, 
i.  220.,  4to.  ed.) 

CASERTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  cap.  prov.  Tcrra-di- 
I.avoro,  in  an  .igreeable  plain,  16  m.  N.N.E.  Naples. 
Pop.  5,000  ?  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  has 
several  churches,  a  convent  of  noble  ladies,  a  monte-di- 
pieli,  an  hospital,  a  military  school,  and  superb  barracks. 
But  the  pride  of  Caserta  consists  in  its  royal  palace, 
begun  in  1724,  from  the  design  of  the  architect  Vauvi- 
tclli.  It  is  of  vast  extent ;  the  two  principal  fronts  bring 
rarh  787  ft.  in  length,  and  containing  .')  stories  of  37 
windows  each.    The  portico,  which  divides  the  internal 


opric.  But  by  the  late  act  for  reducing  the  number  of 
bishoprics  in  Ireland,  Cashel,  on  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sent prelate,  will  ceiisc  to  be  an  archbishopric,  and  it  has 
already  been  united  with  the  bishopric  of  VVaterfurd. 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  street,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the  houses 
are  mean,  and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  poverty.  Its 
supply  of  water  is  very  scanty.  The  cathedral  and  the  R. 
Catn.  chapel  are  modern  and  spacious  edflces.  Here  is 
also  a  convent  of  nuns  and  a  IVlethodist  meeting-house. 
The  archbishop's  late  palace  (he  has  «one  to  reside 
at  Waterford),  a  large  and  well-built  mansion,  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  small  lib. -.try,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  pleasure-grounJ.  There  is  also  an  infirm- 
ary, market  and  court  houses,  a  well-arranged  bride- 
well, and  Infantry  barracks.  The  place  contains  many 
very  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  On  the  rock  of 
Cashel,  which  rises  precipitously  over  the  city,  are  the 
ruins  of  Cormac  M'Culinan's  chapel,  built  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  presenting  a  fine  specimen  of  ancient  Saxnii 
arcliitecture  ;  also  the  ancient  cathedral,  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  the  castle,  and  a  pillar  tower,  all  within  an 
enclosed  area,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  fertile  district.  There  are  some  other  mo- 
nastic ruins  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  The  corpora- 
tion, under  a  charter  of  Cliarles  I.,  in  163'j,  consists 
of  a  mayor,  17  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen.  It  returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish 
M.  of  C,  and  sends  I  mem.  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Re.'urm  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
vested  in  the  mayor,  bailifl^,  aldermen,  and  6  freemen. 
The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor.  extend  over 
3,974  acres.  Registered  electors  (1837-38)  289.  The 
corporation  estates  comprise  3,278  acres.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  During  the  corn 
season,  there  is  a  great  trattic  on  the  line  through 
the  city,  from  Thiirles  to  t'loninei.  A  distillery  paid 
duty,  in  1836,  for  60,784  gallons  of  whiskey  ;  dutv  was 
also  paid  on  1,10.')  busiiels  of  mult.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays ;  fairs  on  26th  Marcli,  7th  Au- 
gust, and  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  montli.  A  branch 
of  the  National  Bank  was  opened  iiere  in  183.').  Post- 
office  revenue  in  1830,  G83/. ;  in  1836,  843^  A  mail-coach 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  passes  through  the  city,  and  cars 
from  Clonmel  to  Hoscrca  and  Thurles :  a  car  plies  be- 
tween the  city  and  Tipperary  6  days  in  the  week,  car- 
rying at  an  average,  2  passengers  each  trip.  (Hailway 
Rep.) 

CASHGAR  or  KASCHGHAR,  a  considerable  city  of 
Chinese  Turkestan  or  Tai  tary,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
the  capital,  and  the  farthest  W.  phice  of  note  in  the  Clii- 
ncse  empire;  on  the  W.  side  of  a  mountain,  in  which  seve- 
ral streams  have  their  sources,  on  one  of  which  the  city  is 
placed,  140  m.  N.  W.  Yarkund,  and  2,2.'i0  m.  W.  by  S.  Pe- 
kln  ;  lat.  39°  28'  N.,  long.  73"  55'  E.  Pop.  said  tobc  about 
16,000,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  8,000  Chinese  troops. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  entered  by  4  gates, 
and  is  divided  into  two  portions,  — the  Mohammedan 
and  Chinese  city.  The  Cliinese  governor  and  troops  oc- 
cupy a  citadel.  Cashgar  was  much  more  flourishing  and 
populous  before  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  here  in  1826. 
(Burnes's  Bokhara,  iii.  192.)  Most  of  the  Inhab.  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  speak  a  dialect  probably  of  Turkish 
origin;  but  there  are  some  Nestorlans.  (Bitter.)  The 
upper  classes  are  opulent,  luxurious,  and  extravagant ; 
the  artisans  ingenious  in  working  gold  and  jasper,  in 
dyeing,  and  in  producing  cotton  manufactures.  There  if 
a  weekly  market,  especially  celebrated  for  horses.  Cash- 
gar  has  a  large  trade  with  Bokhara,  to  which  it  sends  a 
great  deal  of  inferior  tea,  porcelain,  Chinese  silks,  raw 
silk,  rhubarb,  Ike,  and  from  which  it  receives  Russian 
and  other  merchandise,  including  woollen  cloths,  coral, 
pearls,  cochineal,  cluth  of  gold,  velvets,  gold  and  silver 
wire,  ploughshares,  mirrors,  needles,  Russian  nankeen, 
1^  n  4 
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her  of  tribes,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  especially 
those  in  the  E.  of  Cauliul,  and  each  under  the  authority 
of  a  chief,  who,  however,  is  uHu.iily  assisted  by  a  council 
(jcerga),  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  conceives  their  pollllcal  condition  to  bear  a  strong 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Scottish  clans,  in  former  times  ; 
but  the  genius  of  tiiu  Affghans  is  more  decidedly  republi- 
can ;  they  resist  every  encroachment  of  their  rulers, 
and  have  a  boldness  and  elevation  of  character  un- 
known to  most  otiier  Asiatic  nations.  They  are  Mo- 
hninmedans  of  the  Soonite  sect,  but  use  tlio  Persian 
alphabet :  their  literature  boars  a  similarity  to  that  of 
the  Persians ;  but  It  has  a  superior  dignity  and  refine- 
iiieiit,  and  in  many  respects  is  not  unlike  that  of  Europe. 
The  AHghans  are  hospitable,  ami  tolerant  in  religion ;  but 
extreinely  superstitious  and  addicted  to  astroloiiy,  diviii- 
ution.  alcnymy,  Ac.  They  are  plunderers  by  profession  ; 
in  the  W.  they  live  in  tents,  In  the  K.  in  fixeit  habitations ; 
only  a  few  of  them  reside  in  the  large  towns.  Their  cliiof 
amusements  arc  tiie  chase,  feasting,  songs  and  recita- 
tions :  tliey  have  slaves,  but  traffic  very  little  In  them. 
(I'ttr further particutari,  lee  Appohanistano 


spring,  and  reaped  in  autumn  ;  the  other,  which  consist* 
of  wlieat,  liarley,  legumes,  &c.,  is  sown  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  reapinl  in  summer.  Rice  is  grown  in  most 
parts  of  the  countrv  but  wheat  is  the  common  food 
of  the  people :  bai  is  usually  given  to  horses.  The 
vegetables  and  pot-heiOs  of  Europe  and  India  are  culti- 
v.ited  largely,  especially  turnips  and  carrots  ;  melons, 
cucumbers,  *c.,  are  aliiindantly  grown  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  ;  ami  ginger,  turmeric,  and  the  sugar- 
cane in  ;i.  E. ;  but  the  latter  plant  is  confined  to  rich 
plains, 'lid  .  ostoftlio  sugar,  as  well  as  the  cotton,  used  in 
Caiibul  is  ronght  from  India.  The  palma  Christi, 
sesamu.ii,  ni  istard,  Ac,  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil ;  toba<  is  cultivated  in  most  parts ;  madder  abounds 
in  the  W. ;  and  Caiibul  furnishes  to  India  its  chief  supply 
of  that  article :  lucerne  and  other  artili.  Inl  grasses  are 
sown  for  the  cattle.  Much  of  the  land  fit  for  culture  ha* 
been  brought  into  that  state  by  irrigations  undertaken  bjr 
individuals  singly,  or  .issocialed  for  the  purpose.     CultU 

•-'•'"  ' '  '-  '■••■■'—•  '-   " • '  at  from  9  to  111 

means  of  canals 


iiKiivHuiais  singly,  or  .issociaiea  lor  tne  purpose 
vahle  land  In  Caubul  is  generally  value<l  at  fro 
years'  purchase.  Irrigation  is  eflected  by  means 
and  siititprran.^...  ^..■■■i i...., i^_ti....^i....„ 
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Shape,  anmcwhat  oval;  length,  VV.N.W.  to  K.  S.  K., 
about  80  m. ;  breadth  uf  its  central  plain,  varying  to 
30  m.,  or,  from  summit  to  summit  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain chains,  AU  to  (io  m.  I'op.  estimated  in  1832  at  8(K),()U(), 
but  said  to  be  reduced,  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  to  no 
more  than  200,0()U  in  Il4!i6!  The  Himalaya  has  here  an 
elevation  of  from  18,000  to  10,000  ft. ;  the  I'ir  I'anjahl, 
belonging  to  the  oppposite  chain,  is  1-^,000  ft.  above 
the  iKvel  of  the  sea.  llierc  are  12  passes  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries;  viz.,  8  to  the  Punjab,  I  to  the  W., 
anii  3  to  'I'ibet ;  some  of  these  are  open  the  whole  year, 
and  two  are  llt,0UU  ft.  above  the  sea.  Cashmere  is 
copiously  watered;  a  great  number  of  rivulets  and 
mountain  torrents  from  either  side  unite  in  the  central 
valley  to  form  the  Jhylum,  which  intersects  it  in  nearly 
Us  whole  length :  many  lakes  are  spread  over  its  surface, 
the  largest  of  which  Is  nearly  13  m.  across.  Granite, 
achist,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  slate,  arc  the  predominant 
primitive  roclis ;  some  fossil  shells  have  I.een  found  in 
the  limestone  ;  good  iron  is  met  witli  in  the  mountains, 
and  copper  and  lead  are  said  to  exist  in  Cashmere: 
the  upper  soil  of  tho  central  ])lain  is  a  rich  clay.  In 
some  places  inflammable  gas,  which  spontaneously 
ignites,  escapes  from  the  ground  ;  and  these  being  reck- 
oned peculiarly  holy,  temples  are  built  over  them.  The 
limate  is  hunlthy,  except  In  the  ricc-grouiids  in  hot 
weather,  and  appears  to  have  become  milder  witliin  a  few 
years,  since  there  are  now  usually  but  two  or  three  yards' 
depth  of  snow  in  places  where  the  depth  was  formerly 
10  yards :  towards  the  end  of  July  the  thermometer 
stiinds  at  0>'>°I''.:  the  periodicil  rains  fall  only  in  light 
showers ;  but  the  soil  never  sulTers  from  drought.  The 
chin.ir  O'latnnus orienlalis)  grows  to  a  great  size;  fir 
and  deodar  forests,  walnut-trees,  and  much  jungle, 
abound  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  ;  the  N.  declivities 
arc  comparatively  bare  of  trees,  but  are  plentifully 
covered  with  grass  ,  Euroi)ean  plants  in  a  wild  state  are 
common,  and  fruit-trees  numerous,  but  neither  palm, 
mango,  nor  oranKc-trces,  are  found  j  roses,  irides,  lotus- 
llowers,  and  others,  are  met  with  in  profusion.  The  elk, 
and  bears  of  large  size,  the  musk  deer,  no  hares,  but 
plenty  of  other  game,  various  kinds  of  serpents,  six  or 
seven  kinds  of  lish,  and  a  great  variety  of  insects,  are 
natives  of  this  region.  "  Nature  has  done  much  for 
Cashmere  — art  more  ;  "the  whole  valley  is  like  a  noble- 
man's park ;  the  villages,  which  are  |>leasant  looking, 
being  surrounded  w  ith  immense  plane,  poplar,  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  having  between  them  one  sheet  of  cultivation, 
"through  which  the  noble  river  winds  itself  in  elegant 
sweeps."  DilTerent  kinds  of  rice  arc  grown,  but  they  do 
not  arrive  at  any  perfection  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  the  other 
dry  grains,  are  more  cultivated,  and  are  said  to  yield  a 
large  return  ;  salTron  of  excellent  quality  is  planted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some  of  it  sent  even  to 
Y  irkund.  In  the  gardens  many  kitclien  herbs  of  cold 
countries  ari!  grown  ;  turnips  arc  the  only  jiroduce  yield- 
ing two  I  Tops  a  year ;  the  aiipic,  pear,  plum,  apricot, 
nufi,  and  an  abundance  of  vines,  are  raised.  The  wine 
of  Cashmere  resembles  M.iil(>lra,  and  acquires  with  age 
a  superior  quality ;  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  grape, 
which  is  used  freely  by  all  classes.  The  farm  imple- 
ments in  use  arc  very  inferior ;  the  harrow  is  unknown, 
and  tlie  clods  are  broken  with  a  kind  of  mallet.  Neither 
indigo  nor  opium  is  cultivated ;  the  poppy  is  grown  for 
the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  arc  used  as  food  ;  8-lOths  of 
the  people  eat  rape-oil,  linseed,  or  sesamum,  instead  of 
ghee  or  butter.  Sheep,  which  arc  numerous,  are  used  to 
cirry  burdens ;  the  other  domestic  anim.il3  are  horses, 
small,  but    hardy  and  sure-footed ;    and  cows,  which. 


though  ill-shaped,  yield  excellent  butter  and  plenty  of 

» principal  com- 
mercial wealth  of  Cashmere  is  derived  from  its  shawl 


milk  :  liees  are  kept  on  every  farm.     The  principal  i 
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of  the  Moguls  there  is  said  to  have  been  40,000  shawl 
looms ;  in  the  time  of  the  Afglian  dynasty,  when  Forstcr 
visited  Cashmere,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
10,(100  ;  in  1837  there  were  only  about  3,000  looms,  and 
2  or  3  men  employed  at  each.  The  manufacture  has 
not,  however,  degenerated  in  excellence.  Kunjeet 
Singh  took  a  number  of  sliawls  in  part  payment  of 
his  revenue  from  this  province ;  the  amount  of  which 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
mahar^ah :  in  1835  he  demanded  nothing ;  in  1836  lie 
asked  23  lacs  rupees,  which  the  c  juntry  could  not  alTord 
to  give.  Little  silk  is  woven  ;  the  chief  manufactures, 
next  to  shawls,  arc  writing  paper,  lackered  ware,  cutlery, 
and  sugar,  formerly  in  much  greater  quantities  than  at 
present. 

Cashmere  is  divided  into  3C  pergunnahs,  and  contains 
10  towns  and  2,200  villages ;  the  chief  towns  are,  Casb- 
nv-'re,  the  capital ;  Cliupinian,  3,000  inliab. ;  Islamabad  and 
I'ampur,  2,00(1  inliab. each,  i-'aniine, cholera, and  emigra. 
tiun,  have  greatly  thinned  the  population,  and  rendered 
many  of  tlie  villages  desert.  Tlierc  are  here  about 
2.'>.000  Brahmins,  who  are  the  only  Hindoos ;  they  are  of 
a  aarker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  natives,  being 
descended  from  a  body  of  colonists  from  the  Deccan. 
Tho  Cashmerians  are  a  stout,  well-formed  people,  of 
Hindoo  stock,  although  Mohammedans.  Tlirir  com- 
plexions are  what  would  in  Franco  l)e  termed  brunette ; 
the  women  are  liandsome,  proliKc,  and  much  sought  after 
by  the  Mogul  nobility  of  Uelhi.  The  people  are  brave, 
active,  industrious,  lively,  and  fond  of  music,  literature, 
and  art ;  but  said  to  be  avaricious,  cunning,  and  prover- 
bially false.  Their  language  is  a  (lialect  of  Sanscrit,  but 
their  songs,  &c.  are  in  Persian,  independent  of  its  cele- 
brity for  rom.intic  beauty,  (Cashmere  has  been  always  re- 
garded as  a  holy  land  throughout  India,  and  as  sucii  has 
been  continually  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  The  source  of 
almost  every  brook  is  adorned  with  some  Hindoo  monu- 
ment ;  but  nearly  all  the  remaining  temples  appear  to  be 
of  Ouddhic  origin,  and  by  their  peculiar  shape  remind  the 
traveller  of  those  of  Kllora.  Koran- Pandali,  near  Islam- 
abad, formerly  built  of  black  marble,  is  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  in  India.  Abnl  Fazel  enumerates  150  Hindoo  kings 
who  reigned  in  Cashmere  previously  to  thi!  year  742  of 
the  Ilogira,  subsequently  towhich  the  Mohammedans  and 
Tartars  successively  haa  possession  of  it.  In  1586  it  was 
conquered  by  Acbar,  and  Ahmed  Shah  afterwards  an- 
nexed it  to  Caubul.  In  180!)  the  governor  asserted  his 
independence ;  since  1810  Cashmere  has  belonged  to 
Kunjeet  Singh.  (£lphinslqtie's  Caubul,  ii  237—242. ; 
Hamilton's  Uindoaian,  ana  E .  I.  Gax. ;  Hygel,  f'igne, 
Moorcrvfl,  ^c,  in  Journals  of  Asiat.  Sue.  ^Bengal; 
Oeogr.  Soc.) 

Cashmekb,  or  SRRiNAOtiR,  the  cap.  of  the  itbovc  prov., 
on  tlie  Jhylum,  0,300  ft.  above  the  sea;  hit.  :(3"  23' 
N.,  long.  74°  47'  K.  Pop.  (I83())  40,000.  It  extends  for 
about  3  m.  on  either  side  the  river,  over  which  tliere  are 
four  or  live  wooden  bridges  :  in  some  parts  the  city  is  2  in, 
in  width  ;  streets  narrow  and  exceedingly  filthy  ;  houses 
sometimes  three  and  four  stories  high,  the  better  sort 
having  fire-places  and  chimneys,  with  sloping  roofs  of 
wooden  frame-work,  over  which  there  is  a  layer  of  earth, 
which  is  found  very  warm  during  winter,  and  in  sum- 
mer is  covered  with  flowers.  Except  a  fortress  at  iti 
S.K.  quarter,  formerly  the  residence  of  its  governor. 
Cashmere  contains  no  building  worthy  of  remark :  co- 
vered floating  baths  arc  ranged  along  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  on  the  latter  many  different  kinds  of  Oat-bottomed 
boats  arc  continually  plying,  bringing  rice,  &c.  to  the 
city. 

The  lake  of  Dal  or  Cashmere  stretches  N.E .  the  city  in 
an  oval  circuit  of  5  or  6  m.,  and  Joins  the  Jhylum  by  a 
narrow  channel.    It  has  been  much  celebrated  for  its 
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beiun  to  frwuent  the  annual  fairs  on  the  borders  of  the 
iSSlun  doSnIons,  and  most  of  the  Russian  trade  ijdth 
Bokhara  has  fallen  into  their  hands.  Sir  A.  Burties 
^.m^rkV  that  w^re  such  fairs  to  be  esUblished  on  our 
M  W  f  nmi"  r^and  encouragement  given  to  the  Lohanee 
iirchant"  who  are  every  way  deserving  of  it.  a  large 
•XDort  of  British  manufactures  would  talie  place. 

SrflMiM  floods-  *c-  -  >n  »"  '"'»"''  co"""/-  without 
navK~iverr«ia  not  suited  to  wheeled  carriages, 
tralffc  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden  i 
camels  are  the  principal  of  these  In  Caubul,  and  constitute 
r""  t  part  of  tfie  woiUh  of  many  individuals,  a.  they  are 
"et  out  to  merchants  by  those  who  cannot  alTord  to  trade 
themselves.  The  merchants  commonly  travel  in  boilies, 
called  caravans,  and  place  themselves  generally  under 
the  conduct  of  some  ctiief  whom  they  elect  as  a  caf{fUa 
baushff,  or  an  olBcer  with  absolute  command  over  all 
the  arringements  of  the  journey.  There  jre  but  two 
Rreat  routes  through  the  country ;  one  from  Halkhacross 
the  mountains  at  Baumian,  through  Caul'"'  t<>  ^^ 
shawer,  and  thence  into  the  Puigab  i  and  the  other  from 
Her«  to  Candahar  :  on  tM..!""  there  are  few  obstacle 


end  of  which  is  tied  under  the  throat  in  the  6eld  i  a  kum. 
merbund  or  garment,  which  serves  for  a  coverlid  at  night ; 
a  koorla  or  shirt,  uUaliq  (low  trowsers),  and  boots  to  the 
knees,  and  over  all  a  cufian  or  cloak :  their  arms  are  a 
sabre,  a  gun,  with  a  good  flint  lock,  and  long  bayonet ;  a 
powder  and  ball  pouch  round  the  waist,  and  always  a 
shield ;  their  saddles  are  high  both  behind  and  before,  and 
they  all  carry  a  rope  with  a  twisted  chain  attached,  by 
which  they  can  secure  their  horses  at  any  place  or 
time.  There  arc  about  12,000  infantry,  all  Afl^ghans, 
armed  with  a  sword,  shield,  and  match-lock,  which  car- 
ries twice  as  far  as  a  musket ;  but  being  too  heavy  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  shoulder,  is  furnished  with  a 
prong  or  rest,  which  is  fixed  in  the  ground.  These  troops 
iiro  but  skirmishers,  and  fight  generally  in  ambush: 
there  are  besides  two  regiments  raised  seven  years  ago  in 
Bombay,  one  of  800,  and  the  other  of  300  men,  dressed  in 
European  uniform,  but  ill  paid  and  dlsciiillned  ;  and 
wretched  artillery  of  aliout  50  flcld-picccs  of  dincrent  sizes, 
only  half  of  which  are  used.  ,,      ,       ^   . 

Historv.  —  Caubul  was  amongst  tho  countries  invaded 
by  Alexander,  and  several  spots  may  be  almost  confidently 
Identified  with   those  mentioned   by  the   historians  of 
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iiutc((  for  the  congress  of  the  Aragoiiese,  Catalonians, 
and  Volenciana,  held  in  it  In  1112,  to  settle  the  succcs- 
iion  to  the  crown,  alltpr  the  dcuth  of  Don  Martin,  king 
ul'Aragon,  without  sons  ;  when  Kerdin,ind,  son  of  John  1. 
king  of  Castile,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  (it/iflano.) 

CASPIAN  SE  A  ( the  iWarf//y;'crt;iM»n  of  the  ancients) 
a  great  salt  lake  of  W.  Asia,  between  36°  35'  and  47°  2V  N. 
lat.,  and  40°  IS*  and  &;P  10'  K.  long.  It  is  wholly  inclosed, 
iiaving  no  outlet  whatever  to  the  ocean,  and  Is  surrounded 
by  7'artary,  Persia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the  Kus- 
ilaii  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg.  Its  di- 
rection is  from  N.  by  W.  |  W.  to  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  but  at 
its  N.  end  it  turns  due  E.,  terminating  in  a  considerable 
giilph  called  Mcrvoi  Kultuk,  or  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  here 
almost  4(X)  m.  from  K.  to  W.,  but  in  general  it  is  not  much 
mure  than  half  that  width,  and  at  its  narrowest  part 
(about  40°  20'  N.)  it  docs  not  exceed  120  m.  across  :  Its 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  760  m.,and  its  area  may 
be  estimated  at  119,000  or  120,000  sq.  m.  (llanway't 
Travels,  i.  344.  &c. ;  (jrcat  Russian  Map,  1800 ;  HfnncWs 
O'l'rt.  View  qf  IV.  Asia,  pi.  6.  10.  12. ;  Arrowsmith's 
Atlas.) 

The  coast  of  the  Caspian  is  considerably  broken,  but 
its  gulpha  and  bays  are  more  remarkable  for  their  num- 
ber than  tlieir  size  ;  the  most  important,  after  Mcrvoi, 
is  the  Halkhan  Gulph,  or  lake,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though 
improperly,  called,  which  projects  from  the  main  body 
of  the  sea,  near  its  S.E.  corner,  and  stretches  E.  over 
nearly  2°  of  long.  The  others  are  mostly  little  more 
than  very  large  harbours,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
land  ;  such  as  Alexander  Bay,  Karabogas  I/ake,  Astra- 
bad  Gulph,  and  others  on  the  K.  coast ;  tlie  gulphs  of  Ke- 
zilgatch,  Agrakhan,  Kolpichi,  and  others  on  the  \V. 
The  S.  coast  has  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  the  N.  is 
frittered  in  pieces,  especially  towards  the  W.,  by  a 
countless  number  of  sandy  marshy  islands,  the  shores 
and  positions  of  which  are  continually  changing.  The 
depth  of  the  Caspian  is  very  variable  ;  on  the  N.  shore 
there  is  nowhere  more  than  12  ft.,  and  usually  not  more 
than  5  ft.,  water;  and  this  extraordinary  shallowness  con- 
tiiuies  for  more  than  20  m.  from  the  land ;  on  the  E.,  W., 
and  S.  shores,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  is  sometimes 
15(1  ft. ;  though  here,  also,  shoal  water  is  far  from  uncom- 
tnon.  In  the  middle  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached  at 
a  depth  of  2,800  ft.  From  the  general  result  of  the 
soundings  it  would  appear  that,  in  some  parts,  at  least, 
the  bed  of  the  sea  descends  by  terraces  \  for,  on  the  S.E. 
coast,  the  depth  lies  very  ri'gularly  between  12  and  15  ft. 
for  some  distance  from  tlie  land,  when  it  suddenly  In- 
tieases  to  40  or  M)  ft.,  at  w  liich  depth  the  soundings  run 
ill  a  line,  euual  in  extent,  and  parallcl.to,  the  former  one. 
A  similar  phenomenon  is  observed  oii  the  N.  shore,  and 
in  several  other  parts.  (,Oeorgi,(ieug.  I'/ii/s.  and  Slat. 
<lfs  lliiss.  i.  257—260. ;  Gt/tctin's  Reise  dcr  N.  Kussland, 
iii.  '281.  &c. ;  Hanway's  Travels,  i.  135.  l.W.  392.  &c.) 

The  basin  of  this  sea  Is  extremely  limited  on  the  S., 
auil,  al  present,  on  the  E.also,  On  the  S.  the  Elburz 
moniitanis  press  so  closely  on  the  water  that  tlie  fact 
of  their  allowing  a  passage  for  the  wind  at  one  point 
on  the  S.  W.  corner  is  remarked  as  a  singularity, — the 
roads  and  passes  lielng  generally  so  impracticable  that 
many  lives  are  annually  lost  in  travelling  them,  without 
reckoning  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  robber  population. 
{Hnnway,  i.  221—227.  &c.)  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  the  Caspian  was  formerly  much 
morecxtended  towards  the  E.,  but  it  is  now  shut  in,  in  that 
direction,  by  high  clifls  and  sand  hills  close  to  Us  shores, 
beyond  which  a  flat  desert,  full  90  ft.  higher  than  its 
present  surface,  stretches  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Aral. 
( llanway,  1.  133.  et  sea  ;  Viillas's  Trav.  in  S,  Russia.  I. 
Wl.  &c.)  On  these  sicles,  tliereforc,  the  drainage  is  in- 
Bignilicant ;  the  i;il)urz  inil<'rd,  gi  'cs  forth  a  great  many 
streams,  but  they  are  all  of  the  nature  of  mountain  tor- 


viT  Vu'tTn'ii  "lur  lue  laTiu, thOugh  flat  and  sandy,  i>  elevated 
suddenly  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  latter  consists  of  extremely  swampy  ground, 
and  all  the  running  water  that  is  not  absorbed  in  the 
soil  flows  N.  and  W.  to  the  Don  or  the  Black  Sea. 
(Pallas,  I.  78.  itc. ;  Gmelin,  lit.  230.  &c.)  On  the  N.W. 
and  N.  the  Caspian  opens  im  the  great  European  plain  ; 
its  mighty  rivers  run  courses  varying  from  300  to  up- 
wards of  2,000  m.  (see  Uiial,  \VoL(iA,  ^c),  and  its  basin 
becomes  so  mingled  with  those  of  the  Euxine,  Baltic,  and 
Arctic  oceans,  that  It  is  impossible  to  assign,  with  any 
accuracy,  the  limits  of  each.  {See  Baltic  Sea.)  So 
closely,  indeed,  do  the  several  branches  of  these  waters 
approach  each  other,  that  a  short  canal  near  Tver,  bjr 
uniting  the  little  rivers  Tvertza  and  Schlina,  has  con- 
nected the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic  for  upwards  of  a 
century ;  and  much  of  the  timber  used  in  the  impe- 
rial yard  at  Petersburg  is  cut  in  the  woods  of  Kasan, 
being  conveyed  up  the  Wolga  to  this  point  of  artiflcial 
communication.  This  canal  was  the  work  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  and  the  same  prince  projected  the  union  of  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine,  by  another,  between  two  small 
streams,  affluents  respectively  of  the  Wolga  and  Don, 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tzaritzen,  approach  each 
other  within  2  m.;  the  whole  distance  between  the  larger 
rivers  being  here  less  than  IS  m.  (AlgarottCs  Letters, 
67.:  llanway,  \.  98.;  Tooke's  Russia, \i.\H.;  I'allas, 
i.  91.)  With  respect  to  its  basin  and  drainage,  therefore, 
the  Caspian  is  much  more  of  a  European  than  an  Asiatic 
lake ;  the  former  is  extensive  only  on  the  side  of  Europe, 
and  the  latter  carries  ofl'at  least  l-6th  of  all  the  running 
water  belonging  to  tliat  division  of  the  world.  The  ri- 
vers which  descend  from  tlie  Caucasian  mountains,  the 
only  ones  of  consequence  which  the  Caspian  receives  from 
Asia,  are  quite  insignillca.it  when  compared  with  such 
streams  as  the  Wolga  and  Ural ;  the  former  of  which 
alone  drains  140,000  sq.  m.  (l.ichcnstein'a  Cosmog-  i. 
328.) 

There  arc,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  close  lake,  nor 
do  there  seem  to  be  any  regular  currents,  in  the  usu^ 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  but,  from  the  freedom  with 
which  the  wind  blows  over  so  largo  a  surface,  many  con- 
siderable and  very  irregular  changes  are  effected  in  its 
motions  and  character.  A  strong  breeze  from  the  S. 
drives  the  waters  over  tlic  low  lands  of  the  N.  coast, 
sometimes  to  tlie  distance  of  several  miles ;  vessels,  at 
such  times,  are  said  to  have  been  carried  so  far  inland, 
that,  on  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  break  them  up  where  they  lay,  from  the  impossibility 
of  transporting  them  hack  to  the  shore.  It  must  bo 
remembered,  however,  that  these  vessels  are  of  peculiar 
construction,  the  numerous  and  extensive  shoals  pre- 
venting the  general  use  of  any  (on  the  N.  coast)  that 
would  require  much  depth  of  water.  Such  a  wind,  too, 
by  driving  the  sea  into  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers, 
causes  these  to  rise  in  their  beds,  and,  consequently, 
when  the  wind  subsides,  a  very  violent  S.  current  Is 
produced  by  the  water  returning  to  its  usual  level. 
A  N.  wind  produces  the  same  effect  on  the  S.  shore  ; 
only,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  water  cannot 
extend  so  far  over  the  neighbouring  land ;  but  it  is  fre- 
quently raised  from  3  to  4  ft.  above  its  natural  level ; 
the  return  to  wliich,  therefore,  causes  a  rushing  and 
confused  motion  of  the  waters  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Vessels  drawing  9  or  10  ft.  are,  during  these 
changes,  exposed  to  great  hazard,  and,  as  the  winds  are 
extremely  uncertain,  the  navigation  of  tlic  Caspian  is 
one  of  very  considerable  danger  •  (Hanway,  i.  142. 
393.  &c.;  Oeorgi,  i.  258.;  Monleith,  (!.  JT  iii.  23.) 
There  is  another  motion  of  this  sea  much  more  remark- 

*  The  Caspian  sea  has  this  proiwrty,  however,  in  cnmmon  with 
most  closL' waters.  It  is  a  familiar  oltsfrvation  that  there  islcsadanr-cr 
ill  a  vo>.nge  Qcrobi  tlie  .-Vtiantic  tliau  in  a  pansaue  across  a  l^v  l&s 
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60,000.  (Bumei,  1835.)  It  Is  compactly  built :  on  three 
sides  it  is  enclosed  by  a  semicircle  of  low  hills,  along  the 
top  of  which  runs  a  weak  wall,  with  an  oiiening  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  towards  the  E.,  by  which  the 
principal  road  enters  through  a  gate,  after  passing  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  Balla  Hissaur,  or  "  palace 
of  the  kings,"  which  stands  on  the  part  of  the  hill  N 
of  this  entrance,  is  a  kind  of  citadel,  and  contains  several 
halls,  distinguished  with  the  royal  ornament  of  a  gilded 
cupola:  there  is  an  upper  citadel,  formerly  used  as  a 
state  prison  for  princes  of  the  blood ;  but  as  fortresses 
both  are  contemptible.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
open  square,  whence  issue  four  bazars,  with  shops  about 
two  stories  high ;  the  house .  are  constructed  of  tun- 
drled  bricks  and  wood,  but  lew  of  them  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Caubul  is,  however,  a  bustling 
ulsce ;  the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  country ;  and  its 
baiars  are  superior  to  most  in  the  E. :  the  great  bazar 
is  a  handsome  roofed  arcade  000  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  broad. 
Each  dIRbrcnt  trade  has  its  separate  quarter.  Provisions 
in  summer  are  moderate,  but  iKith  wood  and  grain  are  ilear 
in  winter.  Its  climate,  and  the  scenery  around  it,  are  both 
very  flne;  the  banks  of  its  river  are  btfautifully  adorned 
With  poplar,  willow,  and  mulberry;  but  the  most  pleasing 
ipot  In  Its  vicinity  Is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Ilaber 
who  made  Caubul  his  capital.  His  grave  is  marked  by 
two  erect  slabs  of  white  marble,  situated  in  a  small 
garden  at  the  summit  of  a  lillt  overlooking  the  city : 
outside  Caubul  alao  atands  the  tomb  of  TImour  Shah,  an 
uiilinished  octagonal  brick  building  DO  ft.  high. 
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ridge  dcclinej  towards  the  Caspian;  and  where  it  an- 
proaches  that  sea,  as  in  the  Cape  of  Absharon,  or  at 
the  tciwn  of  Derbend,  the  eminences  do  not  probably 
exceed  1,500  or  2,000  ft.  The  ridge  W.  from  Elbours 
IS  very  considerably  lower,  and  presents  fewer  peaks : 
It  appears  to  descend  gradually,  till  at  Anape,  on 
the   Black  Sea,  its  elevation    is   onlv   about   1  So  feet 

f,.,'J3®.iH^i."'?'"" ',•"!'  "''»  '"''8'"  ''•"»  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  face  of  the  rock  is  continued  downwards 
for  severa  hundred  fathoms ;  such  licing  the  depth  of 
the  sea  at  this  point.  The  N.  ranges  run  nearly  parallel 
to  tho  main  ridge,  and  extend  aliout  1(K)  m.,  when  they 
iw  .  ?  nnd  abruptly  terminate  in  the  low  steppe  of  the 
Don  and  Wolga.     Th  s  frontier,  as  it  may  1»  teLetl,  of 

^t^.T'^Ty^'^  "t^}^  't"  '"'«=''  Mountains.  (Schernye 
Oory.)  1  he  Bechtag,  the  highest  point,  is  probably  not 
less  thaii  i,WX)  ft.  In  height,  aSd  there  are  several  sum- 
mits  whicli  aiipcar  to  have  a  nearly  equal  elevation  ;  cx- 
trcmo  ruggedness  Is,  however,  a  strcmger  characteristic 
ot  these  Tiilla  than  altitude.     The  Eilmura  (Osha  Mak- 

^"^2  U'*''??''''!"'  J."'?'  '"  ■•''«  '"  «''«  horl'on  to  more 
than  double  the  height  of  the  Bechtag,  when  viewed 
from  a  stiithin  very  near  the  base  of  the  hitter.  S.  of  the 
main  chain,  the  country  spreads  into  table.landa,  terraces, 
anil  slopes,  broken  and  intersected  by  transverse  ranges 
and  peaks,  of  which  last  the  highest  is  All  fiuz,  in  itiio 
2i™  t  f'.L','  ''^'■"""n  .being  about  I5,(K)0  ft.  About 
Mo^;,  A  "!''•  ^"J  T  "'*  ""'"  »'••<'  <"■  'he  Araxes,  is 
Mount  Ararat ;  but  It  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  '■ — ■■     T-i.-'-V-'.u-  i  „ 


till'  latter.     In  oi.ii.i'<|U.'mi-  ol  (hlil  l(irin»l •■•'■ij  "I'V 

of  wntiT  Irdin  llii-  CiuiiKin  f«ll«  Into  Ihi'  llliuk  nr  Cm. 
tii.iii  Si'».  I'll.'  prliicliml  •lri'«m«,  l)f«lilr«  tl»>  KiiIhui. 
IVrfk.niid  Ar»xf«,  alri'iuVjf  mwiiliiiiiHl,  uro  Oic_Kur^(niK 


Our,  (ir,  itt  111(111,  twii  yi'iim'  exiKniiri- 1»  llir  mrylng  lii- 
fliiriier  iif  n  CiiiMiulnii  ( UniHio,  •ciiilii  tlii>  lliiMiiiii  m.IiIIit 
oIlliiT  tci  litt  i»rjiv<>  or  til  llif  ticiii|ilt«l,  with  «  cnintltiilliin 
I I.I..  i..,.i,,.i.      'riiii  iini'Krlitln  triniirrnttiri'  (iiicl 


ynrdi.  (Sume$'i  'rrave'u  to  ooiaara,  u.  ixi.)  it  ii 
clear  that,  in  the  41  years  between  the  oliservatioiis  of 
llanway  and  Foriter,  there  had  been  time,  upon  the 
native  hypotheiii,  for  the  ica  to  reacli  its  greatest 
di-pression,  and  begin  again  to  rite.  At  all  events,  the 
facts,  meagre  as  they  are,  seem  to*  warrant  the  con- 
clusion of  periodic  variations ;  though  what  law  these 
follow,  the  data  are  at  present  far  too  limited  to  deter- 
mine.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  they  probably 
depend  upon  meteorological  causes,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Hanway  (though  he  diskie- 
lieves  the  periodic  variation)  appears  to  hold  an  opin- 
ion similar  to  this ;  for  he  remarks,  that  the  summers, 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  his  own 
observations,  had  been  less  hot  than  formerly ;  that  con- 
sequently evaporation  had  liecn  less,  while  the  supply 
of  water  had  continued  the  same.  (i.  156.)  It  would  be 
•  corroboration  of  this  theory,  could  it  be  established 
that,  from  1811  to  1832,  when  the  Caspian  was  unques- 
tionably and  rapidly  sinking,  the  summer  heat  had  been 
peculiarly  great ;  but  on  this  point  notliing  certain  is 
known,  in  the  mean  time  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
lietween  the  observations  of  Hanway  and  those  of 
Monteith  and.  Burnes,  <J0  years  (a  multiple  of  the 
asserted  period)  had  elapsed;  tliat  the  time  during 
whicli  the  sea  was  known  to  lie  constantly  rising  in  the 
one  case,  and  sinking  in  the  other,  was  the  same, 
namely,  21  years  ;  and  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
trigentennial  alternation  of  the  phenomena,  it  should 
have  been  found  sinking,  as  it  was,  by  the  last  named 
travellers.  That  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in 
tlie  atmosphere  of  this  region  is  evident.  Monteith 
found  its  extra  pressure  to  be  equivalent  to  a  coliunn  of 
390  ft.  in  height  (deog.  Joum.  iii.  22.) ;  Uurnes,  some 
4  or  5  years  later,  to  one  of  800  ft.  (Travel*,  ii.  122.) 
These  results  were  obtained,  not  by  the  barometer, 
but  by  the  boiling  pomt  of  water ;  the  difference  of 

firessure  would,  however,  cause  a  rise  of  nearly  |  an 
iich  in  the  former  (Settletun,  Phil.  Trans,  xxxiii. 
31)8. ),  and  consequently  a  depression  of  almost  7  inches 
in  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  This  co-existence  of 
phenomena  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  Baltic, 
only  much  more  powerful  and  longer  continued  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  at  least,  proliable  that  In  both  cases  the  vary- 
ing level  depends  upon  the  varying  pressure,  and  that, 
wuh  extended  knowledge,  the  explanations  of  tlie 
Swedish  matliematicians  may  be  brought  to  bear,  gene- 
rally, upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  physical  geography. 
(See  Baltic  Ska.) 

But  whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  the  present 
surface  of  this  lake,  there  can  be  little  doulit  but  that 
it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  on  three  sides, 
—  the  N.,  N.W.,  and  E. ;  and  it  is  still,  most  likely,  di- 
minishing. The  fact  that  it  never  increases,  in  any  thing 
appro<ichlng  to  the  ratio  of  the  water  poured  into  it,  has 
been,  combined  with  its  want  of  outlet  to  discharge  that 
water,  a  standing  wonder  for  centuries  ;  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  have  been  adopted  to  account  for  a 
phenomenon  apparently  so  paradoxical :  among  others, 
B  filtration  through  a  shelly  sand  into  an  imaginary  abyss ; 
and  a  subterranean  communication  with  the  ocean.  The 
latter  is  the  prev-alent  opinion  among  the  natives ;  the 
former,  to  the  discredit  of  philosophy,  has  found  abettors 
among  Europeans,  who  should  have  known  iM^tter. 
{Hameay,  i.  15fi. ;  Algnrolli,  07. ;  Tuoke,  i.  138. ;  JSurnes, 
ii.  188.  &c.)  But  evaporation  is  in  these  regions  great, 
beyond  tielief ;  not  from  the  temperature,  which  is  lower 
than  might  be  expected,  but  from  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  air.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  (ierard  in  the 
E.  desert,  a  bowl  fuU  of  water  disappeared  altogether  in 
twodavs.  (.ffurnct,  ii.  189.)  Without  pretending  to  decide 
the  prin.irtion  between  this  exhaustion  and  the  supply 


ine  woiga  anu  uon,  a  ii»ie  to  me  c.  ul  lue  4iiin 
meridian.  The  change  of  soil  Is  here  striking  and  In- 
stantaneous ;  salt,  sea-weed,  shells,  and  sand,  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  black  mould,  solid  turf,  and  all  tha 
usual  appearances  of  vegetable  soil  upon  reasonably  old 
land,  though  still  belonging  to  a  period  geolvgicallu  re- 
cent, as  is  demonstrated  by  its  horiiontalstrata  and  the 
continued  absence  of  mineral  productions.  These  high 
grounds  formed,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient 
shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  but  that  to  the  N.W.  terminates 
abruptly  on  the  little  river  Mantysh,  near  the  'IGth 
parallel,  between  which  and  the  Caucasian  mnts.,  a  low 
and  narrow  tract,  exactly  resembling  that  on  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  Caspian,  stretches  without  inter- 
ruption to  those  of  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  having  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  deserted  bvd  of  a  strait  formerly  uniting 
the  two  waters.  Towards  the  K.  the  whole  country  has  the 
same  appearance  of  a  deserted  sea-bed ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  appears  inevitable,  that,  at  comparatively 
no  distant  period,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  formed  one  body  of  water,  uniting  the  present 
anomalous  salt  lakes  of  Asia  with  the  ocean.  This  conclu- 
sion is  further  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  tlie  same 
species  of  fish,  seals,  &c.,  in  the  three  seas  ;  a  fact  which 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  always  separated.  (Pallat,  i.  78—87.  279-30-1. 
&c.  ;  Gmelin,  Iii.  231—248. ;  (Icorgi,  i.  25!).  &c.) 

When  it  is  considered  that  Russia  is  extremely  flat ; 
that  its  slope  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Is 
uninterrupted ;  and  that  this  slope  is  so  considerable,  that 
the  Wolga,  though  rising  in  a  hat  country,  has  rather  a 
rapid  current  (Pallas,  I.  25.),^— it  will  be  evident  that  the 
position  of  the  Caspian  must  be  very  low.  A  suspicion 
having  long  existed  that  it  was  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  Messrs.  Englehardt  and  Parrot,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  performetl  a  scries  of  baro- 
metric levelling  between  its  shores  and  those  of  the  Black 
Sea  ;  the  result  of  which  gave  a  depression  of  333  ft.  (M 
toite»)  for  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  (Reiac  in  die  Krym 
und  der  Kaiikasnu,  ii.  Sit.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at 
this  time  the  sea  was  sinking  i  and,  therefore,  if  the 
opinion  hazarded  on  the  cause  of  its  variations  be  correct 
(see  ante),  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  its  coasts  was 
greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  air. 
This  seems,  also,  to  be  borne  out  by  the  observations  of 
Monteith  and  Burnes,  upon  the  tHifling  point  of  water. 
Kcsults  depending  upon  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  inevitalily 
excessive ;  and  this  was,  uiion  other  grounds,  susucrteu 
bv  Humboldt,  from  the  very  first  publication  of  Messrs. 
tnglchardt's  and  Parrot's  memoir.  ( Parrot,  I'oy.  d  I' Ara- 
rat, ii.  192.)  To  determine  the  question,  the  Rutisian 
government,  in  1836,  despatched  an  expedition,  whicli, 
after  two  years'  labour,  completed,  in  183R,  a  splendid 
series  of  trigonometrical  levelling  ;  from  which  itap|>ears 
that  the  Caspi.in  is  101 '2  Prussian  ft.  (aliout  116  ft.  Kn- 
glish)  below  the  Black  Sea.  (Geog.  Juum.  viii.  13.').) 
The  known  elevation  of  the  desert  steppe  E.  of  the  Cas- 
pian will,  according  to  this  survey,  place  the  Sea  of  Aral 
very  ne.-irly  on  a  level  with,  or  even  something  higher 
than,  the  Euxine. 

Considering  its  lat.,  that  of  S.  Fr.tncc  and  Italy,  the 
temperature  of  this  sea  and  its  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
tremely low ;  the  N.  part  is  very  frequently  frozen,  and 
the  ice  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  (lat.  46°)  does  not 
usu<illy  break  up  till  April.  (Hanvay,  i.  140. ;  Pallas,  i. 
89.  &c.)  Even  the  Aral,  as  low  as  45°,  is  sometimes 
frozen  ;  and  the  Inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  one  of 
its  islands  was  peopled  by  a  colony  which  crossed  the  ice, 
with  all  their  Hocks  and  herds.  (Burnes,  ii.  189.)  This 
fact  is  the  more  remarkiible,  from  the  low,  level,  and  N. 
aspect  of  the  region  round  the  Canpian  ;  but  the  want  of 
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and  in  the 
V.  9.) 


probably  U  not  passable  except  for  hunters,  and 
lummor.  Ptoleuiy's  E.  Sarmatian  C.ates  (Geog. 
appear  to  be  the  pass  of  Derbend,  on  the  Caspian  Sea : 
this  is  always  availably;  its  iiiurowness  makes  it  a 
■trong  military  position,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
shore  renders  travelling  along  it  often  difficult.  A 
limilar  remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  pass 
between  the  W.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Along  this  road  Prince  Oosliakoff,  in  the 
last  war,  succeeded  in  marching  an  army,  with  incredible 
difficulty,  from  Anape  to  Sokhumkulla  (abou|  LW  m.) ; 
but  here  he  found  it  equally  impossible  to  advance  or 
retreat,  and  was  compelled  to  return  by  sea.  (  Monteith, 
a.  J.,  ill.  37.)  The  impediments  to  the  coast  roads 
appear,  however,  to  consist  only  in  thenuinlwr  and  power 
of  the  mountain. torrents,  which,  without  bridge  or  lioat, 
are  quite  impassable  i  and  as  a  very  wide  bank  of  hard 
■and  stretches  along  the  whole  shore,  it  may  lie  practi- 
cable to  throw  bridges  over  all  the  streams  ;  but  very 
considerable  height  and  strength  will  be  necessarv  to 
■ecuro  them  from  the  eflt-cls  of  sudden  floods.  These 
are  all  the  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  and  tlic  transverse 
ranges  do  not  seem  to  be  better  provided ;  one  only 
ap|H-ars  to  exist  betwet'n  Imeritia  and  Georgia,  and  that 


fiooded  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows ;  and  their 
action  on  the  substance  of  the  mountains  is  at  all  times 
very  violent,  especially  on  the  slate  and  limestone.  The 
former  is  brouglit  down  in  the  form  of  a  black  glistening 
sand,  the  latter,  in  that  of  a  soft  white  substance,  so  fine 
and  no  abundant,  that  It  is  used  by  the  natives.  In  its  natu- 
ral state,  for  whitening  their  houses.  (Klaproth,  p.  386. ; 
PaUas,  i.  365.) 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  mountain  region  In  the 
world  so  destitute  of  lakes  as  Caucasus.  The  lake  of 
Sevan  or  Goukcha,  between  the  Kur  and  Araxes,  Is  the 
only  one  of  any  size  in  the  whole  region,  and  it  can  hardly 
lie  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a  salt 
lake,  of  the  kind  so  common  in  Central  Asia,  without 
any  outlet,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  a 
small  elevated  plain  about  48  m.  long,  by  12  m.  in  width, 
.■i.SOO  ft.  above  the  sea.  (PaUas,  I.  337.  Ac;  Klaproth, 
l.W.  241—407.  ftc.  i  Monteith,  G.J.,  iii.  43.  et  seq.  \  Spen- 
cer, pass.)  

Climate.  — TMi,  of  course,  varies  with  the  elevation; 
but  perhaps  still  more  with  the  degree  of  shelter  afforded 
by  the  neighbouring  ranges  from  the  diff'-rent  winds. 
Some  of  the  N.  valleys,  notwithstanding  tl-.elr  exposure 
to  the  bleak  gusts  from  the  Snowy  Mountahis,  are  so  per- 
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than  at  a  distanco  from  the  ihorc.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Aral  are  over  irinkable(ifui'ncj,  II.  189.) ;  but  all  have 
a  hitter  ta»te,  ascribed  by  some  to  the  great  quantities  of 
naphtha  with  which  the  soil  abounds,  but  by  others  to  the 
presence  of  glauber  salts,  among  the  substances  held  In 
solution.  The  fish  are  principally  salmon,  sturgeons, 
and  sterlets  ;  a  kind  of  herring  is  also  found,  and  there 
arc  likewise  (lorpoiscs  and  seals.  It  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  same  inhabitants  are  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Caspian,  Aral,  and  Black  Seas.  The  fisheries 
employ  many  vessels  annually,  and  the  shores  abound  in 
iKjuatlc  fowf,  storks,  herons,  bitterns,  spoonbills,  red 
geese,  red  ducks,  4c.  (Gmclin,  111.  233— 2.')7.  ;  Pallas,  i. 
p»ss. ;  ^'oo/t-ir,  I.  238.  &c.) 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  though  situated  on  the 
confines  of  Kurope,  this  sea  should  have  remained  nearly 
unknown,  except  by  name,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.    It  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  that  the  oldest 
observer,  Herodotus,  described  It  truly,  as  an  ocean  by 
itself,  communicating  with  no  other,  and  of  such  size  that 
a  swift-oared  boat  would  traverse  its  length  In  15  days, 
its  greatest  breadth  in  8  days.    (Clio,  2(I3.)     These  pro- 
portions are  accurate  according  to  the  best  modem  ob- 
servations, and  at  80  m.  per  day  for  the  swift  boat's  pro. 
grcss,  would  give  the  actual  measurement.     After  this 
clear  account,  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Caspian  trans- 
formed by  Strabo  into  a  gulph  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  otherwise  distorted,  according  to  a  theory  which 
must  be  regarded  as  purely  fanciful.     (Ueog.  xi.  .W7.) 
I'tolcmy  restored  the  Caspian  to  its  lake-like  form  :  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Wolga,  which  he  culls  Ilha  ; 
but  he  gives  the  greatest  length  of  the  sea  from  E. 
to  W.,  and   makes  It  a  vast  deal  too  large,     (v.  2., 
vi.  9.  13.  &c.)    It  is  to  bo  remarked,  that  Herodotus  does 
not  state  in  what  direction  lav  the  greatest  length  ;  but  it 
may  be  very  readily  deduced,  from  his  descriptions  of  the 
surrounding  countries,  that  he  meant  it  to  be  understood 
as  stretching  N.  and  S.    The  authority  of  Ptolemy  re- 
mained paramount  and  unquestioned  for  many  centuries ; 
and  the  first  modern  account  of  the  Caspian,  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  truth,  is  due  to  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an 
Kiiglishmaii,  who,  in  1558,  traversed  Its  waters,  and  gave 
an  account  of  its  dimensions  and  bearings,  agreeing  In 
all  its  main  points  with  the  more  brief  description  of 
Herodotus.    (Hakluyt's  loff.,i.3i6—3W.)    Jenklnson's 
voyage  did  not,  however,  gain  much  attention ;  and  in 
1719  a  regular  survey  was  commenced,  by  command  of 
Peter  the  Great.    Vanverdun's  map,  the  result  of  that 
survey,  and  which  was  partly  constructed  by  the  emiieror 
himself,  is  still,  and  justly,  held  In  high  estimation.   The 
voyages  of  Hanway  had  for  their  object  the  establishment 
ofa  trade(inKnglish  hands)  between  Kussia  and  Persia. 
1  he  failure  of  that  object'  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  a 
Wr.  I'Uton,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Persian  court, 
gave  such  offence  to  that  of  Kussia,  that  the  latter  eventu- 
allv  prohibited  the  English  commerce  on  the  Caspian. 
(llanway,  11.  279.  etpass.)    A  mass  of  valuable  Inform- 
ation was,  however,  collected,  during  these  transactions, 
by  Hanway  himself,  Elton,  WoodroiTe,  and  others.    The 
more  modern  travellers,  Gmclin,  Georgi,  Pallas,  Engle- 
hardt.  Parrot,  Forster,  Frazer,  Conolly,  Burnes,  Mon- 
teith.  Fuss,  Sabler,  and  Sawltch,  have  added  Immeasur- 
aiily  to  that  information  ;  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  J  and  as  the  Russian  government  seems  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  accurate  knowledge  on  geographical 
subjects,  and  as  their  power  or  Influence  is  nearly  estab- 
Ushed  on  all  parts  of  this  sea.  It  may  be  reasonably  hoped 
that  every  year  will  mal  c  W.  Europe  better  acquainted 
with  this  very  remarkable  region. 

The  largest  class  of  vessels  that  navigate  the  Caspian, 
are  called  by  the  Hussians  schuyls,  and  belong  wholly  to 
Astrakhan  and  Baku  ;  their  burden  varies  from  90  to  100, 


I,  mm  itiiiiiiuny  ucrivea  irom  me  more  Important 
Hyrcanii,  a  principal  branch  of  the  great  Persian  family. 
In  the  present  day  It  Is  called  More  Oualetukoi,  by  the 
Russians  ;  Kulsum,  by  the  Persians  ;  Bahr  Kurzum,  by 
the  Arabs ;  KuUum  JJenghii,  by  the  Turks ;  and 
Akdinghii,  by  the  Tartars.    ( Tooke,  I.  232.) 

CA8SANO,  atown  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Citra, 
cap.  cant.,  in  the  concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain, 
round  an  insulated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  7  m.  E.S.E.  CastroviUari,  and  10  m.  from 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum.  Pop.  rirca  6,000.  It  is  well 
built  i  Is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  j  has  a  cathedral,  4  con. 
vents,  a  seminary,  and  a  workhouse.  The  Inhubitanti 
are  industrious,  and  manufacture  maccaroni,  stamped 
leathers,  and  table-linen.  Cotton  and  silk  are  also 
grown,  spun,  and  woven  ;  and  the  environs  arc  produc- 
tive of  excellent  timber,  fruits,  and  corn.  (Craven' t  Ca- 
labria, p.  212.) 

CASSAY,  KATHEE',  or  MUNNEEPOOH,  a  coun- 
try  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  between  lat.  24°  and 
20°  N.,  and  long.  93°  and  95°  E. ;  having  N.  Assam 
and  the  BIrman  empire ;  3.  a  hill  country,  inhabited  by 
independent  Khvens  (tee  Birmaii),  Kookies  (see  Ca- 
CHAR),  &c. ;  and  W.  Cachar.  Area  about  7,0(10  sq.  m. 
Cassay  consists  of  a  central  fertile  valley,  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
wild  and  mountainous  country.  The  Naga  mountains 
bound  it  N.,  averaging  in  height  .5,000  or  6,000  ft.  above 
the  sea;  although  in  some  parts  they  are  as  much 
as  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  high.  Two  branches,  passing  8. 
from  the  Naga  mountains,  inclose  the  Cassay  valley  E. 
and  W,,and  the  S.  boundary,  from  the  confluence  of^the 
Chikoo  nullah,  or  rivulet,  with  the  Barak,  it  formed  by 
the  same  ranges,  which  run  E.  and  W.,  bounding  Cachar 
S.,  and  Tipperah  N.E.  The  W.  mountain  range  is  more 
elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other,  and  runs  from 
the  banks  of  the  Barak  S.S.W.  for  80  m.,  steep  and 
precipitous,  towards  Cachar ;  but  !ii  some  parts  almost 
cleared  of  forest,  and  annually  ;ultivated  with  rice  and 
cotton.  This  range  has  nine  piincipal  peaks,  varying 
in  height  from  8,790  to  8,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  which, 
from  superstitious  motives,  are  left  covered  with  wood 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  and  are  often  capped 
with  a  dense  stratum  of  clouds.  The  E.  hills  vary 
from  4,9(X)  to  6,730  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  valley  thus 
inclosed  is  about  i'U  m.  long  and  18  m.  broad,  having 
an  area  of  CiO  sq.  m.  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  2,000  ft,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Khongta,  or  Munnepoor  river, 
Eerll,  and  I'hobal.  The  first  rises  In  the  Naga  mountains, 
in  lat.  25°  12*  N.,  long.  94°  E. ;  It  completely  traverses 
the  central  valley  N.  to  S.,  and  falls  into  the  Ningthee  or 
Kyen-dwem  river.  It  Is  the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  of 
the  Cassay  valley;  and,  as  the  latter  Is  2,00O  ft,  above  the 
Ningthee,  it  is  probable  there  are  several  considerable 
falls  In  its  course  through  the  mnts.  Almost  all  the 
centre  of  theCassay  valU-y  is  a  scries  of  jeels  and  marshes ; 
there  Is  a  small  lake  (Logta)  at  its  S.W.  corner:  com- 
pact sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing 
geological  features  of  this  region. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  In  Cassay  \  it  is  met  with 
under  the  form  of  titaniferous  oxide,  and  is  detected  by 
thrusting  spears  into  the  ground,  and,  where  iron  is  pre- 
sent, small  particles  soon  adhere  to  them.  (Pemberton.) 
The  Cassay  valley  Is  rich  in  salt  springs,  especially  on  its 
K.  side;  and  more  than  enough  salt  for  home  consump- 
tion is  made.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  lower  by  many 
degrees  than  in  Calcutta,  but  not  so  low  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  elevation.  There  are  more  rainy  days 
in  the  year,  but  less  rain  falls,  than  at  Calcutta :  from 
March  the  showers  become  continual ;  the  permanent 
rise  of  the  streams  begins  in  May,  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  Uctobcr,  from  which  time  they  rapidly  de- 
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p.  153.)  The  distance  of  the  visible  horizon,  exclusive  of 
refraction,  would  be  in  the  first  case  about  94^  m.,  in  the 
second  about  \Gi\  m. ;  the  amount  of  refraction  is,  there- 
fore, equal  to  more  than  1°,  and  nearly  1\p  respectively ; 
but.  In  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  maximum 
being  only  33',  the  excess  of  27'  and  1°  57',  indicates  a  va- 
riable density  In  the  medium  which  Is  truly  surprising. 
Some  of  the  larger  clefts  are  said,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  to  have  been  caused  by  earthquakes  ;  but  there 
are  no  authenticated  records  of  these  phenomena.  (Uul. 
dcnstndt,  I.  217—432. ;  PaUas,  i.  340.  358.  447.  et  past.  ; 
(imclin,  iii.  pass.  ;  Klaproth,  pp.  163. 165. 309.333.  &c.; 
C/iarttin,  p.  165. ;  Spericer,  IV.  Cauc,  p.  125.  et  leq.  320. 
&c. ;  Circass.  I.  286.  &c. ;  Monteith,  G.  J.  ill.  31.  &c.) 

Productions 1.  Minerals Except  in  Its  deficiency 

of  lakes,  the  Caucasus  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
tn  the  Alps  ;  among  others,  an  apparent  poverty  of  mi- 
neral treasures.  It  Is  true  that  this,  in  the  case  of  the 
C.iuriisus,  may  be  apparent  only.  The  ancients  unqucs- 
tionahly  l)elievetl  these  mountains  to  be  rich  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  this  they  also  believed  of  must  other 
districts  that  were  but  slightly  known  to  them  ;  and  the 
liniited  observations  of  scirntific  men  in  modern  times 
tend  to  the  opposite  conclusion.     A  yellow  mineral, 
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I  Wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  jackals,  foxes,  wild  cats,  a  peculiar 
beast  of  prey  called  c/iaus,  together  with  many  varieties 
I  of  deer,  wander  in  the  forests  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.      The  smaller  fur-bearing  tribes  are  also 
'  common,  as  weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  and  moles  of 
I  many  varieties.    Hares  and  every  other  species  of  game 
'  abound,  with  chamois  and  goats,  of  which  the  Caucasian 
goat  ( Capra  Caucassica)  seems  peculiar.  Sheep  with  pe- 
I  culiarly  long  wool  are  numerous  ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
If,  among  the  mountains,  this  creature  be  not  yet  living 
j  In  a  state  of  nature.    This  also  is  one  of  the  homes  of 
i  wild  cattle  ;  the  largest  species  (the  aurochs)  being  found 
in  its  forests  ;  while  of  the  domesticated  kinds  the  varie- 
ties are  numerous  and  serviceable.    The  horses  of  the 
Caucasus  hare  been  famous  from  a  very  high  antiquity, 
the  Bechtag    Mountain    having  formerly  been   called 
HIppicon  (Ittwixm),  from  the  number  of  these  animals 
which  were  grazed  upon  its  sides.  {Ptolemy,  v.  9.)  They 
are  not  less  numerous  In  the  present  day,  and  are  among 
the  very  finest  varieties  of  the  species.     Of  birds,  there 
are  phoasantK,  partridges,  grouse,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
mountain  game,  a  great  variety  of  the  crow  kind,  nearly 
every  species  of  birds  of  prey  and  passage,  and  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  domestic  varieties.    Among 
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90,000  ra.  m.,  contiiti,  for  the  moat  part,  of  alluvial  loU, 
on  a  cafcareoui  substratum .  It  is  of  varying  fertility; 
but,  on  the  whole,  is  ttelicved  to  be  the  best  grab) 
country  of  any  of  the  more  N.  portions  of  the  American 
continent.  A  large  part  of  this  fine  plain  is  still  covered 
with  lofty  forests:  it  has,  liowever,  some  prairies,  or 
natural  meadows  ;  but  these  are  not  extensive.  At  some 
remote  period  it  had  evidently  formed  part  of  the  bed  of 
a  vast  inland  sea,  of  which  the  iive  great  lakes  having 
been  the  deepest,  are  now  the  principal  remaining  por- 
tions. N.  of  Lake  Ontario,  two  terraces  intervene  be- 
tween the  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  table, 
land  in  the  N.,  decreasing  somewhat  in  fertility  as  they 
increase  in  height,  and  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  plain  by  two  ranges  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. The  most  8.  of  these  two  ranges  unites  near  long. 
80°  with  a  third,  which  passes  N.  andS.  flrom  NaUwa- 
sanga  Bay,  in  Lake  Huron,  to  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  combined  range,  after  encircling  the 
head  of  the  latter  lake,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
river,  forming  the  ledge  over  which  are  the  celebrated 
falls,  and  is  linally  lost  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
Btatea. 

That  part  of  Lower  Canada  S.  of  the  St.  Laurence, 
extending  between  long.  72°  3V  and  74°  30',  and  enter- 
ing into  the  distr.  of  Montreal,  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  an  extended  plain  almost  completely  fiat,  except  that 
some  detached  hills  diversify  the  surface,  one  of  which, 
that  of  Rouvillc,  is  1,100  It.  in  height.  It  is  less  exten- 
sive than  the  plain  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and 
contains  no  large  towns,  but  it  is  in  many  districts 
equally  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  the  cities  are  depend- 
ent on  it  for  a  large  proportion  of  their  supplies.  To 
the  8.  and  G.  it  ascends  by  degrees  into  the  mountainous 
region,  forming  the  iHiundary  l>etween  the  British  and 
V.  States'  territories.  The  aspect  of  the  8.  shore  of 
the  aestuary  of  the  St.  Laurence,  between  long.  69°  30' 
and  7i<°,  though  bold  and  hilly,  is  not  mountainous,  as  on 
the  opposite  shore ;  and  the  hill  ranges  are  interspersed 
with  valleys  and  even  plains  of  some  extent,  many  ot 
which,  fVom  the  encouragement  alTorded  by  the  conti- 
guous markets  of  the  cap.,  have  been  brought  into  very 
tolerable  cultivation.  £.  of  Kamouraska,  the  country  Is 
diversifled  by  more  abrupt  eminences,  while  pop.  and 
culture  become  more  limited ;  and  in  the  district  of 
Oaspe  the  mountains  rise  into  two  chains  of  consi- 
derable elevation,  enclosing  between  them  a  lofty  table- 
land or  central  valley.  The  most  southerly  of  these 
chains  bounds  on  its  S.  side  the  valley  of  the  Kisti- 
goiiche  and  St.  John  rivers.  The  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  St.  John  forms  the  disputed  territory  to  the 
N.  of  the  state  of  Maine,  —a  region  at  least  600  or  700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  forests,  lakes,  and 
risers,  and,  according  to  M'Gregor  and  other  authori- 
ties, equal  In  point  of  fertility  to  any  part  of  America, 
enclosed  by  mountain  ranges  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  W.,  and 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  St.  John 
Hiver,  running  from  W.  to  E. 

Besides  the  great  lakes  indenting  the  W.  outline  of  the 
country,  Canada  contains,  as  has  been  already  said,  nu- 
merous minor,  yet  still  considerable,  bodies  of  water.  In 
Lower  Canada,  the  lakes  and  rivers  have  been  estimated 
to  cover  3,'iUO  sq.  ra.  of  surface ;  the  principal  of  the 
former  hitherto  discovered  arc  Lake  St.  John,  with  an 
area  of  MO  sq.  m. ;  those  of  Manicouagan,  Piretibbe,  and 
others  N.  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and  Mepliriimagux,  Ac, 
S.  ol'  that  river.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  chief  known  are 
Nipissing  Lake,  Temiscaming  and  St.  Ann's,  in  the  high 
tablu-land ;  and  the  Simcoe  Lake  in  the  upper  terrace 
country  of  Home  district. 

Amongs'  the  rivers  falling  into  the  St.  Laurence  or 
into  the  lakes  which  form  a  part  of  its  system,  there  are 
some  deserving  of  especial  mention  here  for  their  utility 
as  regards  navigation  or  their  agency  in  rcrtilising  the 
soil,  in  the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  the  Thames 
originates  In  llic  district  of  London,  by  the  union  of  se- 
veral streams,  near  lat.  43°  and  long,  Hl°,  and  after  acourse 
of  about  lAO  m.  chicHy  S.W.,  falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair, 
situated  between  those  of  Muron  and  Krie.  The  Thames 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Chatham,  IS  m.  up,  and 
fur  boats  nearly  to  Its  source.  It  intersuits  and  waters  u 
flue  and  fertile  country.  Besides  Chatham,  small  towns, 
with  the  pompous  names  of  London  and  Oxford,  are  si- 
tuated upon  its  banks.  Next  in  magnitude  to  the  Thames 
Is  the  Ouse.  This  river  rises  in  the  Home  district,  about 
lat.  44°,  long.  80°  10',  runs  generally  S.E.,  and  falls  into 
Luke  Krie  near  its  N.E.  extremity.  Parallel  to  this 
river  for  about  IWm.,  runs  the  Welland  or  Chippeway 
Iliver,  wliich  in  one  part  of  its  course  forms  a  portion  of 
the  canal  between  the  Ouse  and  Lake  Ontario,  by  means 
of  which  the  falls  of  Niagara  are  avnideil.  'I'ho  Trent,  In 
the  district  of  Newcastle,  connects  the  small  lakes  Bal- 
sam, 8turge<m,  and  several  others  in  the  upi>er  terrace 
country,  with  the  HIce  Lake,  and,  after  a  tortuous  course, 
illirhargt'S  itself  into  the  Buy  of  (jnint6  in  Lake  Ontario. 
It  is  said  to  be  imvlKabUi  for  boats  In  the  whole  of  its 
course.    The  Lake  Balsam  is  separated  by  only  a  short 


portage  Ihrni  that  of  Simcoe,  which  dlicluurpM  itf  watan 
into  Gloucester  Bay  (Huron  Idke)  by  the  Sieveni  River. 
A  short  and  valuable  line  of  direct  water  communication 
between  the  lakes  Huron  and  Ontario  1*  apparently  im> 
peded  only  by  the  intervention  of  this  short  portage,  wid 
by  the  rapids  of  the  Severn,  which  river  is,  however,  no 
more  than  20  m.  in  length.  The  other  affluents  of  the  St. 
Laurence  and  the  great  lakes  are  elsewhere  treated  of. 
{See  Laubbncb,  St.,  &c.)  If  we  except  the  St.  John 
in  the  disputed  territory,  the  Ristigouche,  which  bound! 
the  district  of  Gaspd  S.,  and  falls  into  Cbalour  Bay,  is  the 
only  river  of  any  importance  in  Canada  not  belonging  to 
the  St.  LaureP"^  basin.  (Bouchette,  Darby,  it'Oregor, 

Climate.  —  Tht  •:limate  of  Canada  is  suhiect  to  great 
extremes  of  heat  smd  cold ;  the  thermometer  ranging 
between  102O  above,  and  36°  below,  the  aero  of  Fahr. 
In  such  an  extensive  region  there  is,  of  course,  some 
diSbrence  in  this  respect :  as  we  asuend  the  St.  Laurence, 
not  only  a  more  8.  parallel  is  reached,  but  the  country 
is  less  wild  and  exposed  than  that  near  its  entrance ; 
so  that,  whilst  Quebec  lias  been  said  to  have  the  summer 
of  Paris,  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg,  the  great  plain 
of  Lake  Erie  has  the  climate  of  Philadelphia.  Still  the 
Canadian  climate,  as  a  whole,  must  be  considered  very 
severe :  all  the  streams  are  locked  up  by  ice,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  every  where,  to  an  average  depth  of 
A  or  6(t.,  by  snow,  for4  or  5  months  of  every  year.  Frosts 
usually  commence  in  Oct.,  whilst  the  weather,  by  day, 
is  still  mild  and  serene.  But  with  Nov.  begins  a  suc- 
cession of  snow-storms  and  tempests,  from  the  N.  and  E., 
accompanied  by  a  great  increase  of  cold  ;  and  this  sort  of 
weather  usually  continues  to  the  2d  or  3d  week  of  Dec., 
when  the  atmosphere  again  Ixtcomes  serene,  but  the  cold 
still  more  intense,  so  that  the  rivers  liecome  suddenly 
frozen  over.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  April,  or,  in  late 
seasons,  the  beginning  of  May,  the  ice  begins  to  break  up 
(often  with  loud  reports  like  the  discharge  of  cannon)  ; 
a  sudden  increase  of  temperature  stimulates  vegetation, 
and  makes  its  growth  almost  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  so 
that  spring  and  summer  can  scarcely  be  recognised  at 
distinct  seasons.  Hay  and  June  are  occasionally  wet,  to 
the  hinderance  of  the  larmer,whose  seed-time  this  is  (to  be 
followed  by  harvest  towards  the  end  of  Aug.) ;  but  usually, 
the  summers  are  very  fine.  Thunder-storms  are  often 
of  great  violence,  and  the  aurora  borealis  is  frequent  anid 
vivid:  of  the  prevailing  winds,  those  from  the  S.W. 
are  usually  accomuaniea  by  clear  and  serene  weather: 
those  from  the  N.E.  by  continued  rain  in  summer,  and 
snow  in  winter  ;  whilst  a  N.W.  breeie  is  usually  dry, 
with  severe  cold.  Fogs  (except  In  the  district  of  Gaspe) 
are  of  unusu^  occurrence.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  inhab.  that  the  winters  are  gradually 
becoming  less  severe :  and  this  may  be  attributable  to 
the  clearance  of  the  forests  and  the  increased  extent  of 
cultivated  surface  ;  for,  whilst  the  state  of  climate  (espe« 
daily  of  humidity)  influences  vegetation,  that,  in  turn, 
reacts  on  climate.  Humboldt  s  reasoning  and  tables 
(M^moires  d'Arceuil,  tom.  ill.)  may  be  satisfactorily 
referred  to  for  the  conditions  that  have  the  greatest  ana 
most  permanent  influence  on  the  Canadian  climate. 

The  length  and  severity  of  the  Canadian  winter  is  a 
heavy  drawback  on  the  country,  and  lays  the  farmer 
under  serious  difllculties  and  privations  not  experienced 
in  countries  where  the  climate  Is  milder,  as  in  the  conti- 
guous territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  For  five  or  six 
months  almost  all  agricultural  operations  are  suspended, 
so  that  time  is  not  left  in  the  rest  of  the  year  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  crops  and  other 
necessary  labours.  It  is  clear  too,  that  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  farm  stock,  must  require  a  proportionally 
large  supply  of  fodder  for  their  keep ;  and  to  these 
causes  Mr.  Sliircff  is  principally  inclined  to  ascribe  the 
leanness  of  the  animals,  the  high  price  of  produce,  and 
the  cheapness  of  labour  as  compared  with  the  U.  States. 
(Tour  in  America,  nXi.)  In  these  respects,  however, 
there  is  a  material  dillbrence  between  the  lower  and  the 
upper  province,  in  the  latter  the  severity  and  the  length 
of  the  winter  are  considerably  diminished.  The  soli  too 
is  generally  better ;  and  the  quality  of  the  wheat  im- 
proves as  we  draw  nearer  to  the  S.  limit  of  the  prov. 

Most  uf  the  causes  that  contribute  to  make  the  climate 
of  the  nortliern  port  of  America  more  severe,  and  sub- 
ject to  greater  extremes  than  that  of  Europe,  in  the 
same  parallel,  bear  with  especial  force  on  the  Canadian 
regions.  The  greater  portion  of  these  provinces  is 
covered  by  extensive  forests :  the  trees  composing  which 
(especially  In  the  more  northern  and  eastern  parts)  do 
not,  generally  speaking,  attain  the  same  lofty  site  as 
those  of  the  U.  States,  nor  flourish  with  the  same 
exuberant  vitality :  the  pine  family,  and  various  speeiet 
ofevorgrcens,  are  the  most  numerous  and  predominant. 
Amongst  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  are,  the  silver  and 
American  llrs,  Weymouth  and  Canadian  pines,  white 
cedar  ( Thuya  occiilenlalit),  maple,  birch,  American  ash, 
bass  wood,  hickory,  two  or  three  species  of  wild  cherry, 
and  numerous  species  of  oak.  Like  the  rest  of  tlie 
LI  S 
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'  American  continent,  most  of  the  pluiti  and  animals 
diifer  specifically  fyom  those  of  the  Old  World.  Many  of 
the  smaller  kinds  of  annual  and  perennial  plant*  are 
common  to  Canada  and  regions  lying  much  further  to 
the  8.,  which  may  be  accounted  for  bjr  the  high 
tommer  temperature,  whilst  the  deep  winter  snows 
effectually  protect  their  roots  through  the  severest 
seasons ;  but  the  trees  and  larger  shrubs,  which  find  no 
such  shelter,  belong  for  the  most  part  to  more  northern 
and  arctic  regions.  Of  the  smaller  plants,  the  Zixania 
amuUica  may  be  noticed  as  peculiar  to  Canada,  and 
abounding  in  most  of  the  swamps  (a  grass  not  unliice  rice, 
and  allbrding  food  to  birds,  and  occasionally  to  the  Indian 
tribes),  and  the  ginseng,  and  Canadian  lily,  common  to 
this  countr*  and  Karotcliatska.  From  the  sap  of  the  maple 
{acer  lacehart'num),  as  it  rises  in  the  earlier  part  of 
spring,  sugar  is  made  in  considerable  quantities  ;  in  col- 
lecting which,  trom  trees  scattered  over  thousands  of 
acres,  whilst  the  snow  still  covers  the  ground,  much 
hardship  is  (k'equently  endured :  these  districts  are  called 
sugaries,  and  are  a  valuable  description  of  property. 
The  mode  of  procuring  it  is  by  inserting  a  small  cane 
shoot  through  an  incision  made  in  the  l>ark,  the  sap 
iwing  received  in  a  wooden  trough  placed  under  it ;  it  is 
afterwards  ttoiied,  and  then  left  to  cool  into  a  hard  solid 
mass,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  which  is  moulded  tjv  the 
form  of  the  jars  which  contain  it ;  the  value  of  the 
article  is  about  half  of  that  produced  from  the  sugar- 
cane. Most  of  the  oaii  growing  in  the  woods  is  unlit 
for  ship- building,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  timlier 
used  for  that  purpose  is  imported  irom  New  England. 
The  species  calira  the  live  oak,  which  grows  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  colony,  is,  however,  said  to  be  well 
adapted  for  ship  timlMir ;  the  various  kinds  of  wood 
available  for  no  other  purpose,  serve  to  supply  the  pot 
and  pearl-ash  manufactories.  Amongst  the  wild  ani- 
mals, ranging  through  these  unreclaimed  regions,  are 
the  American  elk,  fallow  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  wild  cat, 
racoon,  martin,  otter,  and  various  specici  of  I'iverrte  and 
Muilettc  i  the  Iwaver,  hare,  grry  and  red  squirrel ;  and 
in  the  more  southern  parts,  thc.bulfalo  and  roebuck: 
the  hears  usually  hyl>ernate,  if  the  season  has  enabled 
them  to  get  sulBciently  fat  for  the  purpose  ;  if  not,  they 
migrate  to  a  more  southerly  climate.  (Richardson' t 
Fauna  Boreall$,  p.  16.)  Amongst  the  birds,  may  bf- 
noticed  the  wild  pigeon,  quail,  partridge,  and  diiferent 
kinds  of  grouse;  of  the  water  birds,  the  species  are 
very  numerous,  as  might  be  inferred  from  tlie  general 
character  of  the  regioni  wlicre,  in  the  basin  of  the 
St.  Laurence,  and  the  numerous  lakes  occupying  the 
elevated  table-lands  around  it,  half  the  fresh  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  giolie  is  collected  ;  a  humming  bird 
(the  smallest  of  its  genus)  is  also  indigenous,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  Quebec  g.irdens.  Hitting  round  the 
flowers,  and  constantly  on  the  wing.  Amongst  the 
reptiles,  the  rattlesnake  is  occasionally  met  with. 
Fish,  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  are  found  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers ;  in  which  res|<ect  few  streams  can 
rival  the  St.  Laurence ;  the  sturgeon  is  common,  and 
the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  are  considerable; 
seals  are  also  met  with  occasionally,  in  large  shoals,  in 
tlie  lower  parts  of  the  river.  Forests  can  only  exist 
where  the  prevailing  winds  l>ring  with  them  sudicient 
moisture,  but  they  may  U8u.illy  lie  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  no  less  tlian  of  the  humi- 
dity of  the  climate:  in  this  respect,  therefore,  taken 
generally,  Canada  must  lie  considered  a  fertile  region  ; 
tlie  upper  province  much  more  so  than  the  lower 
one.  Tobacco,  hemp,  fiax,  and  the  diflitrent  kinds  of 
grain  and  of  pulse,  are  successfully  cultivated  ;  as  are 
all  the  commoner  fTiiits  and  vegetables  of  England ; 
melons  of  diiferent  species  abound,  ami  are  probably 
indigenous  ;  as  are  also  the  strawberry  and  raspberry : 
these  last  flourish  luxuriantly  in  the  woods;  and  on 
the  plains  Ix^hind  Quebec  are  gathered  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  taken  to  that  market.  Pears  and-  apples  suc- 
ceed well,  both  there  and  at  Montreal ;  and  on  the 
shores  of  l^ke  Erie,  the  grape,  peach,  and  nectarine, 
as  well  as  all  the  hardier  kinds  of  fruit,  arrive  at  the 
greatest  iicri«H;tlon. 

Canada  does  not  appear  to  lie  rich  in  minerals, 
but  Iron  atiounds  in  some  districts ;  veins  of  silver-lead 
have  been  met  with  In  St.  I'aul's  Hay  (.V)  m.  below 
Quebec),  and  coals,  salt,  and  sulphur,  are  also  known  to 
exist  in  the  colony.  No  volcanos  have  been  discovered, 
but  authentic  accounts  are  preserved  of  several  violent 
earthquakes:  amongst  others,  one  in  16*13,  wlien  tre- 
mendous convulsions,  lasting  for  six  months,  extended 
ttata  Quetiec  to  Tadeausiic  (130  in,  below  it),  which 
broke  up  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  and  caused  maHy  great 
land-slips  and  dislocations;  in  I7UI,  earthquakes  were 
alto  frequent  and  violent,  in  the  same  rcxiun  ;  and  the 
shores,  both  of  the  Ciilph  and  Kivcr  St.  Laurence  (like 
those  of  the  great  lakes,  as  previously  noticed),  present 
many  proofs  of  former  convulsions  in  the  horixontal 
banks  of  recent  shingle  and  shells,  and  in  elevated  lime- 
•tune  strata,  with  wave-icoopcd  marks,  and  lithodomout 


perforations,  that  occur  on  varlou*  parts  of  the  there*. 
iLgeWs  GeiUom,  vol.  ii.) 

Peoole.  —  The  majoritr  of  the  population  tn  Lower 
Canada  are  of  French  origin,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
descendants  of  settlers  firom  Normandy,  established  in 
the  colony  previously  to  1759.  Their  number  at  that 
period  was  about  70,000,  and  in  1 831  they  had  increased 
(according  to  the  census)  to  upwards  of  400,000 ;  the 
most  rapid  augmentation  probably  of  any  on  record 
fIrom  births  alone.  Neither  the  conquest,  nor  the  long 
period  which  has  since  elapsed,  has  wrought  any  great 
change  in  their  character  and  habits;  nor  has  their 
increasing  numbers  induced  them  to  make  any  con- 
siderable encroachments  on  the  wilderness  around : 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  continued  within  their 
original  limits,  subdividing  the  land  more  and  more, 
and  submitting  to  a  constantly  decreasing  ratio  of  com- 
fort. They  are  frugal,  honest,  industrious,  and  lios- 
pitable,  but  cling  with  unreasoning  tenacity  to  ancient 
prejudices  and  customs ;  by  temperament,  cheerful, 
social,  engaging,  and  (from  the  highest  to  the  lowest) 
distingnisned  for  courtesy  and  real  politeness,  they  re- 
tidn  all  the  essenli.'tl  cliaracteristics  of  the  French  pro- 
vinces under  the  ancient  regime,  and  present  the  spec- 
tacle of  iin  old,  uneducated,  stationary  society,  in  a  new 
and  progressive  world.  A  few  seignorial  families  possess 
large,  but  not  very  valuable,  propeities :  the  class  wholly 
dependent  on  wages  is  a  very  small  one ;  and  the  great 
majority  consists  of  a  hard-working  yeomanry  (usually 
called  hahitans),  amongst  whom  there  is  almost  a  uni- 
versal equality  of  condition  and  property,  and  of  ig- 
norance too ;  for  scarcely  one  of  them  can  read  or  write. 
From  the  public  colleges  and  seminaries  established  in 
the  cities  and  otiier  central  points  by  the  early  possessors 
of  the  country,  chiefly  by  the  Jesuits  (where  the  edu- 
cation resembles  that  of  our  public  grammar-schools, 
and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy),  be- 
tween '200 and  300  annually  finish  their  education,  and  are 
dispersed  through  the  community :  nearly  the  whole  of 
these  are  of  the  chiss  of  habitans,  and  return  to  reside 
amongst  them,  mostly  as  notaries  or  surgeons  ;  and  thus, 
living  on  terms  of  complete  social  equality,  though  with 
greatly  superior  knowledge,  in  communities  which  pos- 
sess nothing  in  the  shape  of  municipal  institutions,  they 
possess  almost  despotic  influence  over  popular  opinion 
and  conduct  in  all  public  matters.  The  habitant  under 
the  old  feudal  tenures  have  cleared  two  or  three  belts 
of  land  along  the  St.  Laurence,  and  cultivate  them  on 
tlie  worst  system  of  small  farming ;  their  farms  and 
residences  being  all  so  connected,  that  the  country  of  the 
seignories  appears  like  a  continuous  village.  They  spin 
and  weave  tlieir  own  wool  and  flax,  and  make  their  own 
soap,  candles,  and  sugar.  What  energy  and  enterprise 
there  exist  in  the  community  (beyond  the  portion  /e- 
quired  by  this  sort  of  routine)  is  exerted  in  the  fur  trade 
aud  in  hunting,  whicli,  it  appears,  they  still  monopolise 
through  tlie  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  (Lord 
Durham's  Report,  pp.1 1— 13.)  The  Anglo-Saxon  portion 
of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  consists  almost 
wholly  of  persons  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  descendants  of  such,  subsequent  to  17S9. 
A  consideral)le  addition  w.is  made  to  their  numbers  by 
U.  S,  loyalists  In  17)^7 ;  at  a  subsequent  period  many 
families  from  Vermont  have  settled  in  the  townships 
adjoining  that  state,  and  since  the  formation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Land  Company  many  have  emigrated  through 
tlieir  exertions.  A  majority  of  the  labouring  class  in  this 
portion  of  the  population  arc  Irish  Catholics ;  the  rest 
are  English  or  Scotch  Protestants,  by  whom  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  so  far  as  they  nave  been  called 
forth,  have  been  mainly  devclo|K'd.  It  is  also  by  these 
that  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  has  been  created, 
which  Is  wholly  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  a  Urge  portion 
of  the  retail  tr.ide  of  the  province ;  besides  this,  they 
possess  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  the  province,  and  are 
owners  of  fully  half  the  more  valuable  seignories.  (Lord 
Durham's  Report,  p.  14.)    The  inhabitants  of  the  upper 

rirovlnce  consist  principally  of  the  descendants  of  U.  S. 
oyalists,  previously  to  I7H7,  and  of  subsequent  settlers, 
or  their  descendants,  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
States :  an  extensive  emlKratioii  from  the  former,  sub- 
sequent to  IH28,  nearly  doubled  the  previous  population 
of  the  province.  Of  the  immigrants  from  the  U.  King- 
dom, many  were  half-pay  army  or  navy  officers,  and  of 
the  working  classes  a  considerable  proportion  were  Irish. 
The  Catholic  iiopulatioii  of  the  upper  province  is  esti- 
mated at  one  nrth  part  of  the  whole  :  in  the  back  part 
of  the  Niagara  district  some  Dutch  settlers  are  estab- 
lished; and  a  few  French  families  along  the  Detroit. 
The  population  at  present  is  estimated  at  400,000,  scat- 
tered for  the  most  part  along  an  extensive  frontier,  with 
very  imperfect  means  of  Inter-cominunicatlon  ;  the  more 
thickly-settled  districts  being,  of  course.  In  the  occu- 
pation of  the  older  section  of  residents,  who  arc  for  the 
most  part  owners  also  of  the  wild  hiniis  in  those  districts. 
The  numlwr  of  immigrants  from  the  U.  Kingdom,  which 
landed  at  the  port  of  Quebec  in  the  nine  years  ending 
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1838,  amotuted  to  1161,089 :  of  these,  165.000  proceeded  to 
the  upper  province ;  but  of  the  whole  number,  from 
SO  to  do  per  cent.,  re-emigraUd,  after  a  short  residence, 
to  the  U.  Sutes.  The  greatest  number  which  emigrated 
In  any  one  year  was  in  1832,  when  61,746  arrived  at  Que- 
bec ;  the  smallest  number  was  in  1838,  when  4,992  only 
reached  that  port.  Within  the  period  spoken  of  there 
were  also  60,000  estimated  to  have  reached  the  provinces 
by  way  of  New  York  and  the  Erie  canal ;  a  like  propor- 
tion or  whom  also  re-emlgrated.  {Lord  Durham'*  Re- 
port, pp.  76, 77.,  Append.  C.)  The  arrangements  made  for 
convevl ng  and  locating  these  Immigrants  (mostly  of  the 
poor  labouring  classes,  and  two  thirds  of  the  number 
Irish)  were  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  ;  causing 
an  enormous  amount  of  suffering  to  them,  and  a  very 
great  inconvenience  and  alarm  to  the  residents  of  Que- 
bec. The  crowded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  deficiency  of 
food,  induced  disorders  of  an  infectious  nature,  so  that  a 

auarantlne  station  had  to  be  established  at  Grosse  Isle  (a 
esert  spot  about  10  m.  below  Quebec,  and  a  fever  hos- 
pital on  Point  Levi),  to  obviate  the  spread  of  infection 
through  the  city ;  and  funds  had  to  be  raised  and  dis- 
tributed, by  a  voluntary  socMty,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  such  as  were  unable  to  obtain  or  unfit  for  employ- 
ment 

The  disturbances  of  which  Canada  has  been  recently 
the  theatre,  and  which,  it  is  not  very  likely,  will  soon 
subside,  will  most  probably  prevent,  fur  a  lengthened 
period,  any  considerable  inOux  of  immigrants.  And, 
certainly,  if  we  look  to  the  well-being  of  the  immi- 
grants, which  is  the  principal  consideration,  this  is  not 
much  to  be  regretted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  offers  incomparably  greater 
ailvantages  to  industrious  immigrants,  whether  with  or 
without  capital,  than  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  part  of  Ca- 
nada. It  has  a  better  climate,  a  better  and  a  cheaper 
soil,  and  is  free  firom  the  greater  number  of  those  social 
grievances  that  disturb  and  embitter  society  in  Canada. 
The  wonder,  in  fact,  is,  not  that  so  many  of  the  emi- 
grants to  Canada  have  left  it  for  the  U.  States,  but  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  them  should  have  remained 
behind. 

'llie  native  Indian  tribes  still  occupy  portions  of  this 
colony  on  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  along  the 
whole  extent  towards  theN.  boundaries ;  but  their  num- 
bers are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  tliey  are  fast  degene- 
rating from  their  original  spirit  and  character,  so  that  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  race  seems  inevitable,  as  civilisa- 
tion advances  on  the  wilderness,  to  which,  only,  they 
appear  to  be  adapted.  Various  attempts  liavu  been  made, 
from  1776,  downward,  to  settle  and  instruct  tliem  In  agri- 
culture and  the  arts,  but  with  very  little  success.  There 
are  five  of  these  settlements  in  the  lower  province ;  the 
number  of  Indians  at  which  is  estimated  at  3,437,  the 
most  numerous  being  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins. 
{Pari.  Report,  1837  ;  Report  i\f  Oen.  Darlfng,  1828.)  It 
is  stated  in  these  reports  that  some  years  back  the 
Indians  were  able  to  supply  our  settlements  (then  suf- 
fering from  famine)  with  some  corn ;  but  they  have 
been  driven  back  by  subsequent  settlers ;  and  the  In- 
troduction of  the  fur  trade  has  also  tended  to  indispose 
them  from  settling :  those  located  on  the  reserves  ot  the 
colony  are  a  degenerate  race,  and  live  much  like  the 
gypsies  amongst  us.  Those  of  the  Six  Nations  (who  were 
the  firm  allies  of  the  British  in  the  first  American  war) 
are  estimated  at  2,149 ;  the  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of 
Quints  337 :  the  other  tribes  at  6,42H :  they  occupy  tracts 
along  the  rhers  St.  Clair,  Aux  Sables,  Detroit,  Thames, 
Ouso,  and  Credit  \  lakes  Simcoe,  Kicc,  Mud,  and  Balsam, 
and  Point  Peter  :  the  great  Manltouwannlni^  (containing 
alloiu  1 ,000,000  acres)  Is  also  appropriated  to  Indians,  who 
choose  to  settle.  The  lands  are  held  under  the  crown 
in  joint  tenancy  to  them  and  their  posterity,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  be  leased  or  sold  without  its  consent.  Be- 
sides the  iibovc,  there  are  ntlier  tribes  round  the  shores  of 
lakes  Michigan,  and  the  S.  side  of  Lake  Superior  (.tbout 
3,0(10  in  all ),  who  consldt'r  themselves  as  owing  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  attend  to  receive  presents 
annually  :  there  are  also  many  tribes  on  the  N .  sides  of 
lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  who  consider  that  vast  tract 
their  own,  and  occupy  it  as  hunting-grounds.  Largo 
sums  have  been  expended  by  religious  societies  in  futile 
efforts  to  improve  tliem  ;  and  the  Indian  department  of 
government  nas  occasionally  cost  1 60,000/.  In  a  single  year: 
the  object  of  the  last,  however,  has  rather  been  to  make 
the  services  of  the  Indians  available  in  war,  than  with  a 
view  to  their  permanent  improvement ;  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada  companies  nave,  also,  not  scrupled  to 
employ  them  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  report  above  re- 
ferred to  states,  that  without  a  change  of  system  In  both 
respects  "  the  fate  of  the  Indians  is  sealed."  But  the 
truth  Is,  that,  however  It  may  be  changed,  their  fate  is 
"sealed."  Experience  has  suftlcicutly  proved  that  the 
red  men  are  Incapable  of  any  real  civilisation  ;  and  no- 
thing can  prevent  their  extermination  other  than  the 
•bidmg  by  a  determination  not  to  enter  tlieir  territories, 
or  to  Interfere  In  any  degree  with  tiicir  grounds,  habits, 


or  pursuits.  But  would  such  a  determination  be  either 
politic  or  proper  ?  We  answer,  certainly  it  would  not. 
America  has  been  settled,  civilised,  and  improved  only 
through  perpetual  encroachments  on  the  natives  ;  and  to 
say  that  these  should  cease,  would  be  to  say  that  vast 
tracts  of  fine  country  should  be  doomed  to  continued 
barbarism 

Diilrtbution  and  Tenure  qf  Lands  I'n  the  Lower  Pro- 
tince.  Government,  &c. — About  l-38th  part  of  the  area  of 
the  prov.  Is  estimated  to  be  under  some  sort  of  cultivation. 
The  extent  of  land  surveyed  In  each  district,  down  to  10th 
July,  1838,  was  —  in  the  Montreal  district,  2,286,760  acres  ; 
Three  Rivers,  2,098,908  do. ;  Quebec,  1,383,666  do. ;  Gas- 
pe,400,639  do. ;  making  a  total  of  6,169,963  statute  acres. 
{Lord  Durham's  Rep.,  Append.  B.,  p.  176.)  This  is  di- 
vided into  townships  averaging  about  70,000  sq.  acres,  and 
is  exclusive  of  an  allowance  of  6  per  cent,  for  highways, 
and  of  ablock  of  land,  set  off  for  the  British  American  Land 
Company,  in  the  co.  Sherbrook,  distr.  of  Three  Rivers, 
containing  686,089  acres.  The  land  comprised  in  the 
seigniorial  districts  amounts  to  about  8,300,000  acres  ;  of 
this  last,  the  whole  has  been  granted  by  the  crown,  sub- 
ject to  an  obligation  to  concede  to  actual  settlers,  and 
4,300,000  acres  have  been  thus  conceded.  Of  the  town- 
ship land  3,800,000  acres  have  been  disposed  of  "  for  other 
than  public  purposes."    Ihe  grants  made  by  the  French 

{[overnment  previously  to  the  conquest  were  on  one  uni- 
brm  svstem.  Seigniories  (or  manors  containing  from  9  to 
36  sq.  leagues)  were  created  in  favour  of  certain  leading 
individuals,  who  were  bound  to  grant  or  "concede"  a 
specified  portion  to  any  applicant ;  the  profit,  to  the 
seignior,  being  derived  fVom  payment  of  a  small  rent, 
n-om  services  which  the  cemilaire  (or  tenant)was  bound  to 
perform;  from  l-12th  of  the  corn  ground  (by  compulsion) 
at  the  seigniorial  mill ;  and  from  a  fine  on  the  transference 
of  the  property  (other  than  by  inheritance). 

This  wretched  sort  of  tenure,  copied  In  great  part 
from  the  feudal  system  existing  in  France  previously  to 
the  Revolution,  was  unfortunately  maintained  after  the 
British  acquired  possession  of  the  country     The  couse- 

Suence  has  been  that  the  French  pop.  nas  been  con- 
ned  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent  of  territory,  and 
has  never  amalgamated  with  the  British ;  for,  by  en- 
abling every  individual  to  obtain  a  portion  of  land, 
which,  as  the  pop.  increased,  became  gradually  less,  with* 
out  any  Immediate  outlay,  young  men  were  tempted  to 
remain  at  home  ;  and  being  subject  to  feudal  regulations 
and  services,  the  occupiers  were  bound,  as  it  were,  to  a 
routine  system.  Hence  the  French  Canadians  exhibit 
a  singular  want  of  activity  and  enterprise ;  and  the 
portion  of  the  prov.  which  they  occupy  has  a  dense  and 
a  poor  pop.,  strongly  attached,  as  already  seen,  to  ancient 
habits  and  modes  of  existence. 

Since  the  prov.  came  under  the  British  government, 
the  plans  under  which  land  lias  been  granted  and  sold 
have  differed  very  widely  at  different  periods  ;  but  have 
very  rarely,  indeed,  been  established  on  sound  principles. 
The  township  lauds  have  been  granted  in  many  modes, 
differing  botii  in  their  character  and  object:  at  first, 
they  were  granted  to  settlers  in  free  and  common  soc- 
cage,  with  a  reservation  to  resume  all,  or  any  part.  If  re- 
quired for  military  purposes,  but  subject  to  no  other 
conditions :  the  quantity,  so  granted  to  each  Individual, 
being  limited  to  100  acres  for  himself,  and  60  acres  addi- 
tional for  each  member  of  his  family;  the  governor 
having  authority  to  increase  this  amount,  by  l,OUO  acres. 
These  favourable  terms  were  meant  to  attract  settlers 
from  the  colonies,  whicli  now  form  the  U.  States.  In 
1775  this  arrangement  was  superseded,  and  the  Quebec 
Act  of  the  preceding  year  having  restored  the  French 
code  and  language,  corresponding  instructions  were 
given,  that  future  grants  siiould  again  be  made  in  fief 
and  seigniory,  and  tliree  seigniories  were  thus  created, 
in  1791  the  regulations  of  1763  were  revived,  thongli  with 
certain  conditions  annexed  to  them,  which  in  practice 
were  avoided ;  and  this  mmie  continued  till  1826 :  but  the 
constitutional  act  of  1791  also  enacted  that  a  reserve  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  should  be  made,  in 
respect  of  every  grant,  equal  In  value,  as  near  as  could  be 
estimated,  to  I -7th  part  of  the  l.ind  granted.  The 
crown  reserves,  to  a  like  extent,  originated  In  the  view 
of  supplying,  first  by  sales  and  ultimately  by  rents,  an 
independent  source  of  revenue,  and  obviating  the  ne- 
cessity of  taxes,  and  consequently  of  such  disputes  as 
had  led  to  the  Independence  of  the  U.  States.  These 
reserves,  however,  have  proved  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  welfare  of  tlio  colony,  which  the  mis-construc- 
tion, or  violation,  of  the  act,  has  aggravated,  by  increas- 
ing tlicir  extent  beyond  what  appears  to  have  been 
contemplated.  ( Lord  Durham's  Report,  Ap/tend.  B., 
pp.  6,  7.)  From  1806,  downward,  no  new  townships 
were  granted  ;  and  the  grants,  on  to  1814,  were  hi  lots  of 
200  acres,  to  actual  settlers,  and  few  In  number.  From 
the  last  date,  grants  were  made  on  "  location  tickets," 
requiring  the  erection  of  a  house,  and  the  clearing  and 
cultivating  4  acres,  before  the  title  was  perfected.'  In  1826 
the  new  mode  of  selling  land  by  auction,  at  a  minimum 
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upiet  price,  was  adopted,  the  purchase-money  being 
pajrabie  by  four  annual  instalmcnti,  without  interest. 
In  1931,  the  purcliato-money  was  to  be  repaid  by  half- 
yearly  Initalmsnti ;  and  in  1837,  to  obviate  the  l>ad  ef< 
recti  of  giving  credit  on  auch  talei,  the  purchaie-money 
was  made  payable  at  the  time  of  aale:  but  In  prac- 
tice this  hat  not  been  eifectcd.  Besides  the  grant* 
made  under  these  diflbrent  regulations,  other  excep- 
tional ones  have  been  made — mostly  in  reward  of  public 
services ;  such  as  those  to  the  militia  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  of  that  of  1812  — manv  valid  claims  in  these 
respects  still  remaining  to  l>e  settled :  there  has  also  l>een 
an  exceptional  sale  of  nearly  80O,00G  acres  to  the  British 
N.  American  Land  Company.  The  crown  reserves 
must  be  considered  as  virtually  abandoned  when  the 
auction  sales  were  Introduced ;  and  an  act  of  the  Im- 
perial legislature  has  authorised  the  sale  of  l-4th  part  of 
the  clergy  reserves,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  100,000  acres 
annually.  In  these  various  ways,  about  3,SOO,000  acres  have 
been  disposed  of.  (For  some  remarks  on  the  policy  of 
these  grants,  see  post.)  Of  late  years  a  revenue  nas 
been  derived  fromtimt)cr  property  in  both  provinces: 
originally  the  right  of  cutting  timber  was  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  contractors,  for  supplying  that  article  for 
the  navy,  who  usually  sold  licenses  to  merchants  and 
luml)er-men,  by  whom  all  the  legal  trade  was  in  con- 
sequence engrossed.  In  1824  licenses  to  cut  were  first 
otiered  by  government  by  auction :  the  value  of  an  acre 
of  timber,  at  the  price  charged  for  these,  is  oiten  very 
n^uch  greater  than  that  required  for  land,  and  the  first 
ini'talment  has  l)een  paid  frequently  for  land  solely  in 
the  view  of  cutting  down  the  timber.  The  Ottawa  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  trade,  which  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
forced  and  factitious  ;  and  wliich,  while  it  is  of  no  real 
advantage  to  Canada,  entails  a  heavy  burden  on  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  but  ibr  the  uqjust  and  oppressive  regu- 
lation by  which  a  duty  of  .^St.  a  load  is  laid  on  Baltic 
tiral>er,  while  timber  from  British  America  is  only 
charged  with  a  duty  of  \0s.,  very  little,  indeed,  of  the 
latter  would  l>e  imported.  The  amount  received  on  the 
tales  of  crown  land  in  the  tower  province,  from  i8'28  to 
1837  inclusive,  was  33,853/. ;  on  clergy  reserves,  6U,425{. ; 
timber  duties,  58,085/.  In  the  upper  province,  for  the 
tame  period,  crown  lands  33,8.^3/. ;  clergy  reserves, 
114,618/.;  timber  duties,  58,085/.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
red  and  white  pine  and  oak. 

Each  district  has  its  own  judges,  whose  jurisdiction 
(excepc  Gaspc)  is  independent  of  the  others,  aud  only 
subject  to  the  court  or  appeal.  A  slieriif  is  also  ap- 
pointed for  each  district,  and  grand  voyer,  or  general 
inspector  of  the  roads.  These  appear  to  be  ttie  only  cha- 
racteristics ;  but  as  respects  judicial  atfairs,  Gaspe  is 
dependent  on  Quebec  ;  and  the  roads  of  St.  Francis  are 
surveyed  by  the  grand  voyers  of  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers.  The  sulidivisions  of  these  districts  are  counties, 
townships,  parishes,  and  extra-parochial  places  :  that  of 
Montreal  has  19,  Quebec  13,  Three  Kivert  6,  St.  Fran- 
cis 3,  and  Gaspe  2  counties,  respectively ;  they  arc  chiefly 
political  sulxilvisions,  marked  out  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  members  to  the  provincial  parliament.  The 
parishes  and  townships  are  merely  divisions  for  such 
local  purposes  as  the  repairs  of  roads,  inspection  of 
fences,  water-courses,  &c. :  each  is  sulxlivided  into  sec- 
tions (not  exceeding  10)}  the  parishes  vary  much  in 
extent,  and  those  which  are  Catholic  also  serve  for 
limits,  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  that  church : 
the  townships  usually  enclose  a  square  of  10  miles. 
There  are  in  all  175  seigniories,  33  iiefs,  and  160  town- 
ships. The  cities  of  Queliec  and  Montreal  were  incor- 
porated under  temporary  acts,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  expire  without  renewal ;  these  were  tlie  only  muni- 
cipal corporations  in  the  province.  In  the  Catholic 
parishes,  churchwardens  are  appointed,  and  in  some 
localities,  "  a  council  of  notables,^'  to  manage  the  secular 
aflliirs  of  the  churcli  aud  what  are  called  the  funds  of 
"  the  fabriqtu;"  under  old  French  ordinances,  sodoulit- 
UA  and  contradictory,  as  to  cause  frequent  litigation.  The 
income  of  their  clergy  is  derived  from  the  20th  bushel  of 
all  grain  grown  by  the  parishioners ;  this,  however,  is 
contingent  on  the  proprietor  being  a  Catholic.  When  an 
•state  passed  into  Protestant  hands,  this  right  is  lost : 
nnd  hence  the  natural  aversion  of  the  priests  to  any 
Protestant  settlements  being  made  within  Ine  seigniories ; 
nor  is  there  any  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  in 
the  event  of  any  part  of  the  French  population  settling 
beyond  the  seignioriii;,  which,  no  doubt,  has  had  some 
efllect  in  conflning  within  tlieir  limits.  'I'liere  are  no 
previsions  or  regul.u ions  for  the  poor;  and  this  as  well 
as  all  other  local  matters,  were  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  control  of  the  colonial  legislature,  whose 
time  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  by  aflkirs, 
such  as  usually  come  under  the  cognisance  of  parish 
vestries  and  corporations  in  Kngland.  The  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  vests  in  the 
Uthop  of  Queliec  (whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  both 
provinces),  an  archdonion  of  Quebec,  and  under  them 
rtetort  for  each  parish,  and  ministers  for  each  mission  — 


when  formed :  there  are  44  clergymen,  and  S3  chuichm 
and  chapels,  finished  and  in  progress.  The  bishop  states 
that  from  15  to  20  additional  clergymen  are  reauired 
for  the  present  wants  of  the  colony.  iLord  Durnam'i 
Report,  Appptnd.  C.,  p.  59.).  There  is  also  a  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  Quebec,  paid  by  the  government  out  of 
certain  public  revenues,  and  under  him  a  body  of  secular 
clergy,  for  the  seigniories,  and  some  female  monastic 
establishments.  The  Protestant  dissenters  have  places 
of  worship,  and  ministers  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  ministers  of  what  are  called  "  missions,'  are 
paid  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  to  whom  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  is 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  are  in  part  paid  by  the  general  government,  and 
in  part  by  their  congregations ;  the  other  sects  support 
their  own  clergymen.  As  respects  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  relief  oi'^the  poor,  certain  sums  are  granted  annu. 
ally  by  the  legislative  assembly,  under  certain  acts  "  for  te> 
curing  and  supporting  the  indigent,  the  insane,  and  found, 
lings  •"  and  ior  "  the  aid  of  such  religious  communities  at 
receive  and  administer  reUef  to  sick  and  infirm  persons, 
and  foundlings ; "  other  tmevolent  societies,  unconnect- 
ed with  religion,  are  occasionally  assisted  In  the  same  way; 
these  are  mostly  managed  by  nuns,  or  by  benevolent 
Protestiint  ladies.  The  general  hospital  of  the  Grey 
nuns,  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society,  the  orphan  asylum, 
and  the  house  of  industry,  at  Montreal ;  the  convent 
of  Ursullne  nuns  at  Three  Rivers  ;  the  H6tcl  Dieu,  and 
two  other  asylums,  at  Quebec ;  are  the  chief  of  these : 
4,609/.  6s.  8d.  currency  were  granted  for  this  purpose  in 
1838:  this  has  exclusive  reference  to  the  rrtn/<^<  poor. 
For  emigrants,  an  hospital  was  established  by  a  provincial 
act  of  1823;  a  fever  hospital  was  also  subsequently 
erected  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  fund  created,  to  give  medical 
assistance  to  sick  emigrants,  and  assist  indigent  ones  to 
reach  their  destination ;  a  poll-tax  of  5s.  currency  on 
tliose  coming  out  under  government  sanction ;  andlOs. 
on  all  others  was  also  levied  on  ship-masters,  and  the 
amount  divided,  equally,  between  the  Quebec  Emigrant 
Hospital  and  Society,  and  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital, and  Emigrant  Society;  besides  which  occasional 
grants  have  continued  to  be  made,  fur  these  purposes,  by 
the  legislature,  from  time  to  time.  For  the  relief  of 
mariners,  a  dutv  of  a  penny  a  ton  is  levied  on  every 
vessel  arriving  from  any  port  out  of  the  limits  of  tho 
province :  the  portion  received  at  Quebec  goes  to  sup- 
port the  marine  liospital  there,  which  was  built  by  a 
public  grant ;  that  received  at  Montreal  goes  to  the 
general  hospital  of  that  city:  various  acts  have  also 
passed  to  establish  dep6t8  for  the  relief  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  There  are  four  such  at  Anticosti,  one 
near  Cape  Chat,  and  another  at  Magdalene  River. 
Another  class  of  persons  have  become  regular  objects 
of  legislative  relief;  viz.  the  small  farmers  of  particular 
localities,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  crops ; 
in  some  cases,  to  supply  immediate  want ;  in  others,  to 
enable  them  to  procure  seed  corn,  and  seed  potatoes ; 
this  is  usually  done  by  way  of  loan — the  repayment 
being  quite  hopeless :  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this, 
and  the  gross  partiality  and  abuses  it  has  occasioned, 
are  stated,  in  a  very  forcible  way,  in  Lord  Durham's 
Report  (p.  36.,  and  Appendix  B.,  pp.  22,23.).  As  respects 
the  vagrant  poor,  mucn  complaint  is  made  by  townships 
bordering  on  the  seigniories,  of  the  burden  caused  by  an 
influx  from  these ;  whilst  no  township  poor  are  found 
levying  contributions  in  the  seigniories.  In  the  Quebec 
district  a  like  complaint  is  made,  by  parishes  on  the 
S.  bank,  of  similar  visitations  from  those  on  the  N. 
side :  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  produced 
any  remedial  measures. 

According  to  the  system  of  elementary  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  provincial  legislature,  each  county  was 
divided  into  districts  (usually  smaller  than  the  parishes 
or  townships) :  the  number  has  varied  under  diflTerent 
acts,  but  latterly  there  were  said  to  be  about  1,000 
schools,  with  40,000  scholars ;  and  the  funds  granted  for 
their  support  amounted  to  25,000/.  annually  ;  the  patron- 
age and  irresponsible  management  of  this  grant  (amount- 
ing to  half  tiic  whole  ordinary  civil  expenditure  of  tho 
province)  were  vested  in  the  county  members.  Tho 
teachers  appointed  were  for  the  most  part  so  utterly 
ignorant  as  to  be  unab  «  to  write,  and  the  extent  of  their 
exertions  amounted  to  teaching  the  children  the  cate- 
chism by  rote.  When  the  act  sanctioning  this  gross 
political  job  came  to  be  nmcwed,  the  legislative  council 
properly  refused  their  sanction.  ( I,oril Durham's  Report, 
p.  35.)  There  is  an  act  still  in  force  (41  Geo.  3.  c.  17.) 
''  by  which  a  majority  of  tlie  inhabitants  "  of  any  parish  or 
township,  by  petition  to  the  government,  mav  suoject  the 
whole  of  it  to  the  expense  of  erecting  schoolhouscs,  and 
accommodation  for  teachers,  but  none  have  availed 
themselves  of  it. 

The  superior  colleges  and  schools,  that  exist  under  the 
management  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  have  been  previously 
noticed  :  at  present  there  exists  no  means  of  college 
education  fur  Protestants  within  the  province,  and  con- 
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Mquently  th«  dcilre  of  obtaining  general  and  profesilonal 
tnitructlon  annually  draws  a  great  many  young  men  to 
the  U.  States!  in  respect  to  the  commoner  kinds  of 
education,  the  British  pop.  are  scarcely  better  off  than 
the  Frendi. 

The  roadi  and  brtdgei  of  the  province  are  under  the 
control  of  a  "grand  voyer"  and  deputy  for  each  dis- 
trict, a  surreyor  of  roads  for  each  parish  or  township, 
and  an  overseer  of  highways  for  each  section  of  either 
of  the  Utter.  The  grand  royer  opens  new  roads,.and 
sees  established  ones  kept  in  repairnhrougbout  the  dis. 
trict ;  and  decides,  by  a  protU  verbal,  the  share  each 
farm  ought  to  contriDUte  of  whatever  work  If  d^ne  by 
"Joint  labour."  There  appears  to  be  no  appeal  from  his 
authority :  the  other  offlcers  are  his  representatives,  i:ai:h 
within  his  respective  bounds.  Two  kinds  of  public  high- 
ways are  recognised — front  and  btb  roads :  the  former 
are  those  which  run  l>etween  two  ranges  of  "con- 
cessions," or  through  the  front  range  of  the  river  i  the 
different  portions  of  these  are  maintained  by  the  farms 
which  they  limit :  those  of  the  townships  are  usually  of  a 
square  form,  whilst  the  seigniorial  farms  have  10  breadths 
to  1  length;  and  hence  the  latter  have  the  smallest  extent 
of  road  to  maintain.  The  bye-roads  are  repaired  by 
"joint  labour,"  and  so,  In  fact,  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  other,  such  as  hills,  marshes,  bridges,  or  any  parts 
of  more  than  average  difficulty,  as  well  as  through  all 
unconceded  and  all  uncultivated  lands,  the  contributors 
being  "  all  those  to  whom  the  road  Is  useful,"  that  Is,  those 
who  must  pass  over  it  to  get  to  church  or  market.  No  local 
rates  are  levied  for  these  purposes,  but  charges,  usually  de- 
frayed in  England  by  parish  or  county  rates,  frequently 
come  out  of  the  provincial  treasury  for  such  purposes,  and 
large  sums  have  fk'om  time  to  time  been  granted  by  the  le- 
gislature, and  disbursed  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  governor.  Mr.  Bouchette,  the  survevor  general  {Top. 
Diet.),  states  the  sums  voted  for  repair  of  roads  and  canals, 
trom  1814  to  1830,  to  be  384,172/.,  of  which,  however, 
i^jOOOt.  was  granted  for  the  Welland  Canal  in  the  upper 

SroT.  This  heavy  expenditure  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
uced  corresponding  results,  for  the  roads  in  general  are 
very  bad,  and  the  Unes  of  communication  very  incom- 
plete :  in  this  respect,  the  blocks  of  land  called  "  crown," 
and  "clergy  reserves,"  have  proved  the  greatest  nui- 
sances, for  they  are  dispersed  over  every  part  of  a  town- 
ship, one  between  every  two  settlements.  The  present 
law,  whereby  the  roads  are  regulated,  was  passed  in 
1796,  and  the  system  sanctioned  by  it  appears  to  be 
generally  reprobated  by  the  settlers ;  and  turnpikes  have 
been  suggested  as  very  desirable  for  the  colony,  and  also 
the  establishment  of  a  highway  rate. 

Government  qf  the  Lower  Province.  —  Previously  to 
Its  suspension,  the  constitution  of  this  prov.  rested 
on  the  authority  of  an  act  of  tlie  impetial  parliament, 
passed  in  1791  (31  Geo.  3.  c.  31.).  By  this  act  (which 
proposed  to  extend  the  forms  and  advantages  of  the 
British  constitution  to  the  colony)  a  legislative  council 
and  a  house  of  assembly  were  created  ;  each  of  these  had 
the  power  of  framing  laws,  which,  to  be  valid,  required 
tlie  assent  of  both  houses,  and  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, by  which  they  were  transmitted  to  England,  for 
the  sanction  of  the  crown :  the  council  was  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  15,  nor  more  than  23  members,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  crown  during  life.  The  House  of  As- 
sembly was  composed  of  62  members,  and  now  of  83 
members  ;  those  of  the  counties  elected  by  proprietors  of 
land  of  the  ann.  val.  of  40i.,  those  of  the  towns  by  the 
owners  of  tenements  of  the  ann.  val.  of  5/.,  or  by  renters 
of  tenements  of  lOi.  a  year,  having  been  residents  in  the 
colony,  and  paid  not  less  than  one  year's  rent :  the  mem- 
bers were  elected  for  four  years,  but  the  governor  had 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  house  within  that  period.  It 
was  ordained  that  they  should  meet  annually  at  least : 
their  functions  and  powers  resembled  and  were  nearly  as 
extensive  as  those  of  the  British  Commons.  The  ex- 
ecutive government  remained,  as  before,  in  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  who  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
council  of  15  members  ;'and  for  carrying  on  the  provin- 
cial government  the  crown  appears  to  have  at  first  almost 
wholly  relied  on  its  territorial  resources,  and  on  duties 
imposed  by  imperial  acts  that  had  been  passed  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  this  representative  system  into  the 
colony.  At  length  the  government  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  assembly's  offer  of  raising  an  additional  re- 
venue by  fresh  taxes :  this  gave  the  latter  some  control 
in  the  levying  and  appropriation  of  part  of  the  public 
income,  and  step  by  step  they  obtained  the  entire  con- 
trol, every  portion  of  the  reserved  revenue  being  given 
up  to  them  in  1832  (with  the  exception  of  the  casual 
and  territorial  funds),  by  the  1st  and  2d  Wm.  4  c.  23. 
But  it  still  remained  without  the  least  control  or  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct  or  appointment  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, by  wiiich  the  amirs  of  the  province  were  ad- 
ministered; hence,  tho  contest  was  continued  alter  its 
financial  demands  had  been  conceded  ;  and  the  civil  list 
appears  to  have  been  refused,  in  rnnsequenrr  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  assembly  not  to  give  up  its  only 
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means  of  subjecting  the  executive  council  to  any  sort  of 
responsibility;  for  the  legislative  council  was  confes- 
sedly, in  practice,  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  tne  executive  council  to  restrain  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature,  to  which  it  was  generally  opposed ; 
hence,  from  first  to  last,  "  the  assembly  were  in  a 
gfate  of  continuous  warfare  with  the  executive,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  powers  inherent  to  a  repre- 
sentative iHidy,  by  the  very  nature  of  a  representative 
governmeut.'  Lord  Durham'!  Report,  pp.  28 — 31.) 
The  great  business  of  tho  colonial  legislature  apjiears 
U>  lisvw  consisted  in  what  is  usually  called  parish  bu- 
siness In  Kngland;  this  was  tlie  necessary  consequence 
of  there  lieing  no  local  bodies,  with  authority  to  manage 
local  afbirs,  or  levy  local  rates ;  hence  the  general 
practice  of  making  parllMincntary  grants  for  local  works  ; 
and  the  situation  of  siicii  a  colony  makes  these  of  such  pri- 
mary Importance,  that  the  number  uf  roads  and  bridges 
constructed  is  the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  a  colonial 
legislature  are  usually  estimated.  In  this  respect,  linw- 
ever,  the  views  of  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  appear 
to  have  been  very  narrow  and  exclusive,  and  to  have 
afibrded  Just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  upper  province, 
by  causing  the  suspension  of  tlieir  vigorous  efforts  to 
connect  their  territories  with  the  great  highway  of  the 
St.  Laurence.  Nor  is  the  character  of  their  other  legis- 
lative measures  such  as  to  entitle  the  assembly  to  any 
great  shitre  of  admiration  or  respect.  During  tiie  45 
years  of  its  existence,  it  effected  little  or  no  reform  in 
the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  civil  code;  and  its  attempts 
in  this  respect  nad  exclusive  reference,  not  to  the  law 
itself,  but  merely  to  its  administration  ;  and  resulting, 
as  they  did.  In  statutes  passed  only  for  limited  periods 
(which  were  sometimes  renewed  and  sometimes  allowed 
to  expire),  they  for  the  most  part  caused  additional  un. 
certainty  and  confusion.  (Lord  Durham't  Report,  Ap- 
pend. B.,  pp.  f)—\2.) 
The  principal  otficers  of  the  government  are  appoint 


ed  by  the  crown,  and  hold  their  appointments  during 
pleasure.  The  chief  of  these  are, — the  assistant  civu 
secretary,  provincial  secretary  and  registrar,  receiver- 
general,  inspector-general  of  accounts,  &c. ;  there  are 
also  6  collectors  of  customs ;  3  Judges  at  Quebec,  and  3  at 
Montreal ;  with  numerous  other  functionaries.  There  is 
also  an  unpaid  m.igistracy,  appointed  by  the  crown,  who 
arc  required  to  possess  immovable  property,  beyond  all 
liabilities,  of  at  least  300/.  currency  ;  and  commissioners 
who  sit  in  the  small  ciuse  courts,  which  arc  held  weekly 
In  the  cities,  and  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of  each 
month  in  the  rural  districts,  with  power  of  adjournment. 
As  regards  the  superior  court«  of  Justice,  the  judges 
presiding  in  each  district  have  supreme  Jurisdiction. 
The  delay,  expense,  and  uncertainty  in  the  admhiistration 
of  the  law  in  civil  suits,  is  much  and  justly  complained  of. 
Trial  by  jut?  was  introduced,  with  the  rest  ufthe  criinl> 
nal  and  civil  law  of  England,  in  1703 ;  the  juries  were,  at 
first,  exclusively  taken  from  the  cities,  and  subseouently 
(by  a  government  order)  were  selected  by  the  sheriffs, 
from  these,  and  from  tlie  adjacent  country,  for  IS  leagues 
around.  An  act  was  subsequently  passed,  extending 
these  limits  to  the  whole  district ;  tnis  gave  the  French 
an  entire  preponderance,  and,  ns  it  was  a  temporary  act, 
the  legislative  council  refused  to  renew  it,  and  conse- 
quently It  expired  in  i83G;  since  which,  there  has  been 
In  reality  no  jury  law  whatever,  and  the  composition  of 
Juries  has  been  whclly  in  the  hands  of  government,  who 
have  directed  the  sheriffs  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  pre- 
vious order.  All  this,  in  the  excited  state  of  ihe  public 
mind,  prevents  any  chance  of  impartial  verdicts  where 
race  interferes,  and  destroys  all  <'onfidpncc  in  the  admi- 
nistration uf  criminal  justice.  The  French  code  of  civil 
law  was  re-established  in  the  province  in  1774,  by  an 
imperial  act,  usually  called  the  Quebec  Act ;  from  this, 
commercial  cases  have  been  subsequently  excepted,  but 
there  Is  great  difference  of  oi>inion  as  to  wliat  consti- 
tutes a  commercial  case. 

The  external  trade  of  Lower  Canada  (as  well  ns  a 
consideral)le  portion  of  that  of  the  iijipcr  province)  is 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  tlie  ports  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  St.  Jnlin's,  Cotcau  du  Lac,  and  Stanfivld. 
From  the  U.  Kingdom  Canada  imports  coals*  metals, 
cordage,  E.  India  produce,  and  various  kinds  of  British 
manufactures  ;  from  the  British  W.  India  colonies, 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  and  hard  woods  ;  from  the 
U.  States,  beef,  pork,  biscuit,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Ow- 
ing  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  preference  given  to 
Canadian  timber  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  it  forms 
by  far  the  principal  article  of  export  from  the  colony. 
The  next  article  is  corn,  especially  wheat,  which,  how- 
ever, is  supnosed  to  be  mainly  derived  from  the  U.  States; 
and  then  follow  ashes,  furs,  fish,  &c.  In  1834,  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  from  Canada  amounted  to  1,018,922/. 
The  imports  chieHy  consist  of  cottons,  woollens,  silks, 
linens,  glass,  hardware,  coal,  &c.  Their  total  value  In 
1834 was  l,063,ri45/.  The  total  revenue  derived  from 
taxes  in  I83R  amounted  to  102,027/. 

Canada  was  ceded  by  France  to  England  in  1763:' 
LI  4 
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it  had  previously  been  governed  tqr  French  military 
adthurity;  from  tlience,  to  1771,  it  waa  under  (he  rule 
of  an  English  governor  and  council,  with  Engliah  taw, 
administered  in  the  English  langiiage  only,  r  rom  1774 
to  1791  it  was  governed  by  an  Kngliili  governor  and  a 
legislative  council,  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  Kng~ 
li$H  criminal,  and  French  civil  law ;  and  from  1791  down- 
ward, by  the  constitution,  previously  explained}  the  'co- 
lony being  then  divided  into  two  provinces,  each  with 
an  independent  legislature.  Down  to  1774,  the  line  of 
policy  pursued  was  that  which,  had  it  been  vigorously 
and  systematically  followed  up,  would  certainly  have  re- 
dounded must,  in'thc  end,  to  tne  advantage  of  the  colony ; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  gradually  subverted  the  insti- 
tutions and  language  of  Krunce,  and  established  in  tlieir 
atead  the  institutions  and  language  of  England.  Uut  the 
Quebec  Act  ot  1774  Introduced  a  new  and  more  liberal,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  short-sighted  and  most  mistaken,  po- 
licy. If  Canada  was  to  be  preserved  as  an  English  colony, 
it  IS  clear  It  should,  in  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  made 
English  in  its  laws,  its  language,  and  in  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  ;  and  nu  institution  should  have 
been  tolerated  that  might  have  prevented  the  gradual 
and  complete  amalgamation  of  the  French  with  the  Eng- 
lish settlers.  The  Quebec  Act  unfortunately  proceeded 
on  totally  diifercnt  principles.  In  order  to  conciliate  the 
colonists,  it  substituted  the  old  system  of  civil  law,  or 
that  called  the  Coutttme  de  Paris,  for  the  civil  law  of 
England,  and  it  directed  the  use  of  the  French  language 
to  be  resumed  in  the  law  courts.  It  is  probably  true  that 
these  concessions,  by  gratifying  the  Canadians,  had  some 
effect  in  hindering  them  from  joining  the  American  coio. 
nists  of  English  origin  in  their  great  and  successful  re- 
volt ;  and  con^equently  contributed  to  preserve  the  prov, 
for  the  British  crown.  Without  stopping  t..  inquire 
whether  this  has  been  of  any  advantage  to  tireat  Britain, 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  difference  of  language,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  French  Ca- 
nadians were  placed,  would  have  effectnaliy  prevented 
them,  though  the  Quulwc  Act  had  never  'jeeu  heard  of, 
from  m.iking  common  cause  with  the  colunlsta  of  New 
England  luid  the  other  American  cnloiiies.  Uut.  what- 
ever upiiiiun  may  lie  come  to  as  to  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  eslAbllshment  of  I'rench  laws  and  language 
in  tile  prov.  has  tendnl  to  insulate  tl>e  French  pop., 
to  miUntuIn  them  as  a  distinct  race,  and  to  restrain, 
and  In  a  groiit  degree  prevent,  all  intercourse  between 
the»i  luid  the  colonists  front  England  :  in  point  of  fact, 
the  i^renrh  in  Canada  are  now  almost  as  much  a  distinct 
people  OS  in  17f!0.  The  Sa/iun  Canadunne  has  no  sym- 
pathy, and  but  little  conunnuication,  with  Englishmen  : 
on  tlie  contrary,  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  and  a  dcep- 
routed  antipathy  lubsists  between  them  ;  and  we  are 
afraid  that  tlierc  Is  but  little  hope  of  tranquillity  IxMng 
restored  In  the  prov.  otherwise  llian  by  the  complete 
triumph  ami  ascendancy  of  one  or  other  of  the  races. 

The  institution  of  a  representative  assembly  in  1791 
was  intended  by  Mr.  Titt ;  as  a  boon  to  the  Canadians, 
and  It  was  suppostsi  would  attach  them  still  more  strongly 
t<i  British  Interests.  Most  probably  it  could  not  have 
been  much  longer  refuni-d  ;  but  it  miglit  have  been  fore- 
seen from  the  <mt*et  that  a  reiircscntative  assembly,  fairly 
chosen  by  the  coioniits.  could  not  lung  act  In  harmony 
with  a  legislative  council  nnmlnated  by  the  crown,  and 
having  a  veto  on  its  measures.  The  two  biHlies  were  in 
ciMiiplele  contradiction  to  < luh  other  \  and  yet  it  is  plain 
that  unless  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  assi'iiihly 
were  placeii  in  llie  hands  o(  the  legislative  ciunu'il,  or 
diiei'lly  in  tlioseortlH'  exeiiuivc  government,  the  colony 
would  have  been  indrpeiiih'nt  in  fact.  Tiie  triUh  Is  that 
It  is  not  possible  to  istalilish  a  really  respunsible  repre- 
aentiuive  govornment  in  a  colony  ;  siirh  government  can 
exist  only  in  an  iniU'iHMidcnt  state.  It  is  also  obvious 
tliat  while  the  proceedings  of  a  representative  assembly 
{>ossesslnji  the  ciiiiliileuce  of  the  Iniiah.  of  a  colony  may 
ieconlri>riid  and  thwarted  l)y  the  agents  i>f  the  mother 
country,  there  must  he  endless  dlssensiiins  and  disputes, 
unless,  indeed,  tlie  latter  conrede  all  that  is  dem.mdeil, 
nnil  content  theinseivis  with  the  \\i\n\v  of  rulers,  uliile 
all  real  authority  is  engrossed  by  others. 

it  woi^d  be  to  no  imrpose.even  if  our  spaix-  permitteil, 
to  attempt  to  trace  tlie  liistiiry  of  tlie  disputes  that  have 
prevailnl  m  the  coliiny  during  the  last  twenty  years 
rtwy  hail  all,  or  mostly  al.,  thi'ir  origin  in  the  same 
cause  —  the  desire  of  the  asseinlily  to  ai'iiuire  ailiiitiiinal 
powers,  and  of  the  "xecutlve  to  wilhhulil  thnn,  or  to 
concede  such  (Uilv  as  It  would  have  been  unsafe  to  deny. 
In  the  course  or  this  sttuggle  tlie  assenibl)  sui'riiKh'd 
in  redressing  aiune  ahusos,  and  In  arquring  some  va- 
jiulile  privileges.  But  In  sui  h  eases  tlie  concedmg  of 
any  privilege,  how  iin|H>rtant  socmt,  It  priMiuctlve  only 
of  a  temporary  respite  from  fresh  iliMnands.  The  pre- 
t4-naions  of  the  leaders  of  the  nssenilily  lose  at  length 
to  aiich  a  height,  that  to  roiu-ede  them  wduld  vir- 
tually have  lM<en  to  conrede  the  lndep<'ndence  of  the 
IKdony ;  and  aa  neither  the  guveriiment  nor  people 
of  Britain  were  prepared   l<>r  tiich  a  atep,  the  outbreak 
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that  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Cnnadiana,  and  tba 
aubsequent  auppresalon  of  the  constitution,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  British  troopi ,  seem  to  be 
only  the  neceasary  results  of  the  peculiar  circumstancea 
under  which  the  colony  has  been  placed. 
Distribution  qf  Ground  in  Upper  Canada,  Oovernment, 

Sic The  surveyed  portion  of  Upper  Canada  comprises 

17,6.'>3,M4  acres.  In  11  districts,  and  between  300  and  4'  0 
towi)ships.  The  pop.  in  183.5  was  330,riflO ;  the  number 
of  men  embodied  In  the  militia  39,499,  forming  63  regi- 
ments, vt'heat  and  tobacco  arc  the  chief  exports.  Of 
the  surveyed  lands,  4.'>U,000  acres  are  reserved  for  roada ; 
!2,395,G87  acres  arc  clergy  reserves ;  13,660,838  have  been 
granted  and  appropriated,  and  there  remain  for  future 
grants  1,147,019  acres.  About  l-48th  part  of  the  area  is 
considered  to  be  under  cultivation.  The  modes  of  grant, 
ing  have  been  the  same  as  those  described  in  the  lower 
province.  The  crown  and  clergy  reserves  have  also  lieen 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  Lower  (Canada ; 
in  two  cases  tlic  government  has  delegated  the  dis|>osal 
of  its  waste  lands  to  others :  the  district  of  Talbot  (48,500 
acres)  to  Col.  Talbot ;  and  the  crown  reserves  (1,384,413 
acres)  and  n  block  of  land  In  the  Huron  district  (of 
1,100,000  acres)  to  the  "Canada  Company;"  about 
l-30th  part  of  the  granted  land  is  under  cultivatiou. 

The  profuse  manner  in  which  these  grants  have  lieen 
made,  many  very  extensive  tracts  having  been  given 
to  parties  wiio  had  no  intention  of  settling  upon  them, 
coupled  with  the  great  extent  of  the  clergy  and  state 
reserves,  has  had  a  most  injurious  Influence  over  the 
colony,  and  has  materially  retarded  Its  progress.  Tlie 
lands  thus  given  away  to  individuals  not  settling  upon 
them,  and  reserved,  by  interposing  uncultivated  desert 
tracts  between  the  actual  settlers,  render  It,  In  all  cases, 
much  more  difficult  and  expensive,  and  sometimes  all 
but  impossible,  to  form  roads  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication ;  so  that  the  cultivators  are  fre<piently  cut 
off  from  a  market  for  their  proilucc  ;  and  being  settl<!d 
only  in  partlcul.ir  districts,  they  are  less  able  to  combino 
for  municipal  and  such  like  purposes,  and  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  and  churches,  and  the  imdcrtaking 
of  public  works  that  require  co-operation. 

Lord  Durham  ascribes  the  backward  state  of  Canada, 
as  compared  with  the  adjoining  districts  of  the  U. 
States,  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  circumstances 
now  glanced  at.  But  though  their  disastrous  operation 
be  cstnlilished  beyond  all  doubt,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  onlv,  nor  even  the  principal,  cause  of  the  backward 
state  of  the  colony.  Quite  as  little  providence  was  ma- 
nifested in  the  granting  of  lands  in  (hu  greater  number  of 
the  American  states  when  they  were  colonies  of  England, 
Olid  yet  their  progress  was  one  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
Were  this  the  propter  place  fur  such  Investigations,  it 
might  lie  very  easily  shown  th.tt  that  plan  for  the  dis- 
posal of  public  lands  by  auction  at  a  fixed  upset  price, 
which  Lord  Durham  is  so  anxious  to  recommend,  would 
be  very  little  better  than  tlie  system  he  has  to  Jnttljr 
censured.  "  When,"  Bays  Mr.  Shireff,  "  the  extent  of 
unoccupied  surface,  the  extiMit  of  soil  which  is  occupied 
and  remaining  unclearmi,  and  the  tens  cif  millions  of 
acres  which  havi>  never  been  surveyed,  are  considered, 
the  price  of  Canadian  land  is  extravagantly  high,  and  far 
above  its  intrlnsle  value  to  actual  settlers.  Land,  like 
other  things,  is  cheap  or  dear  by  cinnparison  ;  govern- 
ment land  In  the  V.  .States  being  sold  al  Rs.  'id.  an  acre, 
llaliiax  enrrenrv,  ought  to  make  the  British  government 
blush  for  its  pollry  In  Canada.  The  price  of  land  sur- 
rendered by  the  six  nations,  and  covered  with  forest,  it 
fixed  at  I.'m.  an  acre,  which  is  more  than  double  the  price 
of  government  land  in  the  western  U.  States,  su|iertor  In 
quality,  situated  in  a  finer  climate,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
grass,  and  wilhout  an  obstacle  to  Immediate  lultivation. 
It  is  populatini.  alone  which  imparts  value  to  land,  and 
a  mure  eU'ectiial  method  ennid  not  lie  devised  for  pre- 
venliiig  a  further  Inllux  of  iiihuh.  to  Upper  C'anada,  and 
drawing  a»ay  many  of  those  already  settled,  than  go- 
verninent  ailhi'rliiii  to  the  present  prices  of  land."  ( Tour 
Ihrouuli  ,V.  .tiiiiriiii,  p.  .Htii. ) 

This  is  the  statement  of  an  excellent  judge  of  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  is  oliviously  quite  conrlusive.  Hut 
wliatever  the  upset  price  may  be,  the  plan  of  selling 
land  in  any  colony,  and  especially  in  one  In  the  sitiiathm 
of  ('aii.ida.  seems  highly  nlijittioiiable.  The  prefirahln 
I'Inii  would  Ih'  to  make  grants  of  lands  to  all  settlers  on 
a  uniform  system.  In  some  proportion  to  their  availalih^ 
rapllal.  with  a  limitation  of  the  maximum  qnaiitily  to 
lie  assigned  to  any  Individual ;  and  ni'ikln^t  It  a  condition 
of  all  grants,  that  they  shniiUI  Ih'  forfeited  In  a  given 
(line,  unless  certain  •  HH'llled  Improvements  were  effected 
n|M>n  tkein  within  that  lime. 

A  small  tax,  not  exceeding  Irf.  In  the  pound.  Is  levled 
both  on  cultivated  and  waste  lands ;  (he  former  lieliig  va- 
lued at  'iOf.  the  acre,  the  latter  at  4>.  'I'he  whole  ■mount 
of  taxation  of  a  farm  of  loO  acres.  In  the  upper  province, 
is  about  1^.  This  tax  lH<gin  tn  lie  levied  by  (he  provincial 
goveriinieii(  in  IKiO.  If  H  i  ears  are  lnarrear,(ho  aherllf  la 
authorised  to  sell  )  but  (tils  hut  been  done  only  in  a  few 
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Inltancei,  when  the  ownera  allowed  it  aa  the  cheapest  and 
eoaleat  war  of  making  a  title  to  the  rest  of  their  land.  The 
number  of  churchea  built,  or  in  progress,  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England  ia  about  00 ;  the  number  of 
clergymen  73 ;  the  number  of  followera  arc  estimated 
at  160,000,  by  the  Ulshop  of  Montreal,  within  whoae 
diocese  the  province  is  included,  and  under  him  are 
the  archdeacuna  of  York  and  of  Kingston.  (Lord  Dur- 
ham'! Report,  Appen.  C,  p.  57.)  The  Presbyterians  of 
the  Scotch  church,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Wesleyana, 
are  the  other  chief  aects:  the  latter  are  said  to  out- 
number any  of  the  rest.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  are  aupported  partly  by  atipends  from  the 
government,  partly  by  their  reapective  congregations ; 
tlie  Catholica  nave.a  bishop,  who  reaidea  at  Toronto,  and 
who  alao  recelvea  an  annual  grant  ft-om  the  government 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  priesthood ; 
the  ministers  of  Ihe  other  sects  are  wholly  supported  by 
their  congregations.  By  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791, 
reserves  of  land  were  set  apart  in  this,  as  in  the  lower 
province,  for  tlio  maintenance  of  "'  the  Protestant 
clergy;"  the  economical  evils  reaulting  from  thia  mode 
of  raising  religious  funds  have  been  previously  noticed, 
but  another  important  question  h.u  ariaen,  whicii  has 
reference  solely  to  their  application  :  the  chief  point  at 
issue  being,  whether  the  words  "Protestant  clergy"  are 
to  be  understood  in  an  exclusive  or  general  acnae.  The 
adherenta  of  the  Church  of  England  have  claimed,  (Vom 
the  flrat,  the  aole  enjoyment  of  i  .le  funds,  though  (even  if 
all  who  belong  to  no  other  sect  be  supposed  to  be  within 
their  pale)  they  are  in  a  considerable  minority,  and  likely 
so  to  continue  ;  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
claim  to  be  put  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  liave  demanded  an  equal  division  of  tiie 
f\ind8  between  the  two ;  the  other  Protestant  sects  affirm 
that  the  term  includea  them  also,  and  have  formally 
claimed  that  an  etjual  provision  shall  lie  made  for  them. 
But  tiesidcs  these  sectarian  claimants,  there  is  another 
party,  comprising  the  Catholics,  and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  other  aecta,  who  affirm 
Ihe  justice  of  a  broader  princlide,  and  contend  that 
the  lunda  aliall  either  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
all  rellgioua  creeda  whatever,  or  that,  leaving  each 
aect  to  provide  for  ita  own  establishment,  the  law 
shall  be  aet  aside,  aa  inexpedient,  anil  the  fuiida  ap- 
propriated to  the  general  purposes  of  government,  or 
to  the  support  of  aome  general  system  of  education. 
In  18:15,  the  governor  (Sir  .T.  ('olbnrne)  established  57 
rectories,  whkh  are  aupposcd  to  convey  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  authority  as  English  ones,  even  to  the  right 
of  levying  tithes.  Previously  to  this,  though  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  an  endowed  body,  and 
in  the  receipt  of  a  much  larger  share  of  public  money 
than  the  other  (f  ct!i,  they  possessed  no  exclusive  privi- 
legea  or  authority.  Hence  the  meascre  was  regarded  by 
tlie  other  sects  aa  placing  them  In  a  pusltioii  of  legal  infe- 
riority, and  cauaeil  so  much  indignation,  that  some  are 
disposed  to  rank  tills  as  the  elilef  preillsposing  cause  of 
the  recent  insurrection  ;  nor  li.ia  a  subsequent  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  the  meniiure  given  by  the 
English  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  IKI7,  tended  to 
recommend  it.  ( l.oril  Dtirlinm'f  lliiwrl,  pj). (i'i—ftn.) 

The  ediicatloii.'d  establishments  of  the  colony  are  very 
Insufficient  and  defective:  a  college  has  bi'i'ii  estalill»hed 
at  Toronto ;  but  the  mode  in  wliUh  It  Imn  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  regulations  adopti-d  in  it,  are  amongst 
Ihe  grievances  publicly  set  forth  liy  the  colony  ;  the  most 
valu<d)le  portion  of  tlie  lands  originally  set  apiirt  for 
the  support  of  acliools  throughout  the  country  having 
been  inverted  to  Its  endowment.  There  have  been, 
occiisiiinally,  grants  by  the  legislature  for  Ihe  purposes 
of  I'llucatlon  I  but  the  si  looU  are  few,  and  of  an  In- 
ferior kind,  evi  ii  In  the  lu-t  settled  lilHtilcls,  and  In  the 
remoter  ones  there  are  nor.e.  It  must  also  be  iiiiilerstood 
that  a  very  roiislderalile  |iortiiin  of  this  province  Is.  as 
yi't,witiiout  roads,  mills,  post-onici's,or  iloirclies  ;  liince 
Ihe  Intercominunlcalloii  of  tlie  ilin'i'rciu  settlers  is  of  a 
very  llmtliHl  and  uncertain  desi  ripllon  ;  nor  iois  any 
adequate  system  of  lucid  usses»ini  nt  luen  edlahllKlieil 
to  improve  or  create  Internal  niiaiis  of  coininnnliatlon. 
Funds  have  been  occasionally  voted,  as   In   the  lower 

{iroviuce,  by  the  provincial  legisliitiire,  lor  the  purpose  ; 
ml,  as  they  were  at  the  disposal  ol  the  Hoove  of  As- 
sembly, which  chiefly  represents  the  interests  of  the  ohier 
and  more  ■ettled  districts,  tliry  were  not  usually  aiqilled 
where  they  were  most  neediil.  At  present  the  state  of  the 
provincial  flnnnces  preclmles  any  such  ahl  being  granted. 
In  con>ei|neiice  of  the  debt  ini  iirrid  by  Httempling  to 
carry  into  effect  a  resolution,  many  years  since  adopted, 
of  removing  or  obviating  all  the  natural  ioipiillioents  in 
Ihe  course  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and  efliitlng  a  con- 
tinuous ahip  navigation  from  Iti  ninnth  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Huron.  With  tills  olijeet  in  view,  the  House  of 
Assembly  took  a  large  portion  of  the  siiares  of  the 
Wellaiid  Canal  (whicTi  had  been  ronimemcd  liy  a  few 
spiritml  individuals),  and  it  subsequently  undertook  Ihe 
(  ornwall  Cmal,  to  avoid  Long  Naull  Rapids  ;  but  the 


House  neglected  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  their 
plan  In  the  lower  province,  which  wa«  irdiapcnaable 
to  ita  completion,  and  aa  the  legialature  of  the  lower 

Erovince  declined  to  co-operate  with  them,  the  worki 
avc  been  suspended,  after  encumbering  the  province 
with  a  iwblic  debt  of  1,000,000/.  sterling.  Aa  the  exter- 
nal trade  of  the  province  la  conducted  through  the  me- 
dium of  Lower  Canada  (not  ao  much  becauae  it  ia  a 
matter  of  neecaaity  aa  iu  conaequence  of  revenue  laws), 
this,  also,  haa  a  prominent  place  in  the  liat  of  griev- 
ances. In  the  mean  time,  the  United  Statei,  having  cre- 
ated a  St.  Laurence  of  their  own,  from  the  ahore  of  Lake 
Erie,  through  the  state  of  New  York,  by  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  colony  haa  become  anxioua  to  participate  In  the 
benelit  derivable  from  it,  by  making  New  York  ■  port  of 
entry,  and  being  allowed  to  land  gooda  there,  under  aa 
low  a  duty  aa  If  they  were  imported  liy  the  St.  Laurence. 
New  York  la,  in  foct,  the  natural  and  proper  channel  of 
communication  with  Upper  Canada,  tne  voyage  by  the 
St.  Laurence  being  incomparably  more  tedloua  and  dan. 
geroua  than  that  by  New  York,  while,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  ice,  it  ia  impracticable  long  after  the 
Erie  Canal  is  o|ien. 

The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791  (which  separated  the 
provinces)  gave  a  similar  form  of  government  to  both,  ao 
that  it  ia  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  pre- 
vioualy  atated  in  respect  to  Ita  working  in  Lower  Canada. 
A  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  ia  at  the 
head  of  the  executive,  and  Is  also  usually  the  commander 
oftheforcea.  The  civil  and  criminal  code  of  England,  and 
the  forma  of  procedure  in  her  conrta,  are  adopted  in  those 
of  the  colony  ;  wlilcli  has,  also,  an  unpaid  magistracy,  and 
aherlflli  for  each  district,  as  in  the  lower  province.  The 
expenses  of  the  civil  administration  are  defrayed  by 
duties  on  articles  imported  from  the  United  States,  by 
a  portion  of  the  customs'  duties  collected  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  by  a  small  land-tax ;  the  military  expendi- 
ture, tlio  hinds  for  the  partial  support  of  ministers  of  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Home,  and  for 
presents  to  the  Indian  tribes,  being  defrayed  by  the 
general  gov.,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  |ieople  of  Britain. 
The  colonial  reveiuu',  which  is  almut  60,00(M.,  hardly 
■offices  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the 
formation  of  the  canals,  In  consequence  of  which,  the 
few  and  imperfect  local  works  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the 
proTince  liavo  been  left  to  bo  provided  for  by  local 
assessments. 

The  recent  political  disorders  that  have  occurred  in 
this  province  may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  'Jhere  la 
here  no  w<ir  of  ivirc.v,  as  In  Lower  Canada  ;  and  financial 
disputes,  so  long  the  subject  of  contention  there,  have 
been  more  smoolhiy  arranged  In  the  upper  province, 
though  it  li.is  a  dellcient,  and  the  other  a  surplus,  reve- 
nue ;  there  is  liowever  great  disorganisation,  much  bitter- 
ness of  party  lei-ling,  and  many  real  grievances  requiring 
redress.  '1  here  exists  no  chief  centre  In  the  province, 
where  the  general  sentiments  of  the  difl'erent  partiea 
may  be  gathered,  and  a  prevailing  tone  given  to  their 
purposes  and  actions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  many  local 
centres,  difli'rliig  In  opinion  and  in  supposed  intensta 
from  eacli  other,  and  having  little  intercommunication. 
The  removal  of  those  restrictlona  which  make  the  sub- 
jeiwsofthe  United  Kingdom,  who  emigrate  thither,  he 
considered  aliens,  as  much  as  if  they  liad  chosen  to  settle 
in  tiie  United  States,  and  for  a  more  proiongeil  period, 
is  loudly,  and  justly,  complained  of.  But  these,  after  all, 
are  subordinate  matters,  and  here,  aa  In  the  lower  prov., 
the  real  struggle  is,  ivhetlicr  the  colony  shall  be  self- 
governed,  or  really  independent.  Other  grievances  may 
In-  ri-dresaeil,  ami  the  i-oniicction  of  tlie  colony  with  tho 
mother  country  preserved  )  but  tlie  demand  for  a  really 
responsible  executive  Is,  as  already  seen,  substantially 
equivalent  to  a  demand  lor  separation. 

The  government  lias  Ijecn.  for  a  considerable  period. 
In  the  hanils  ol  a  party  kiiimn  tiiroimhout  tiie  pro- 
vince by  the  designation  of  "  The  ranilly  Compact," 
wlioari'iu  po.ssekslon  of  the  higher  public  oflices,  and 
dislrlliiite  tiie  minor  palron.ige,  anil  whose  Inlerest  la 
still  paramount  In  the  executive  and  ieglalatlve  counclla. 
Ity  grant  or  purchase,  this  party  is  also  In  possession 
of  the  greater  portlmi  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ihe  pro. 
vince,  and  their  iiilliience  prciloinlnales  In  Ihe  chartered 
banks.  To  the  nmnopoly  of  polilicnl  powei  posseiscd 
by  this  parly  an  opi'oslllon  gradually  arose,  and  gatheriHl 
more  and  more  strength,  llll  It  ohtainid  a  maiority  In  tho 
House  of  Assembly,  wlilch,  on  a  dlssiilution,  was  lost 
again,  and  on  a  subsequent  one  recovered.  This  alter- 
nalliig  slate  of  things  conllnueil  IhroUK'h  lour  or  hve  gene- 
ral elections,  niillier  parly  preserving  the  mastery  for  two 
succi'ssite  iiiii's.  rheniinie  in  which  tlie  cli'rgy  reserve* 
sliould  Im- disposi'il  of  was  the  most  important  question 
raised  by  Ihe  reromiers  In  Ibis  struggle  s  and,  though 
various  methods  of  appropriating  these  were  advocated 
by  various  sectlonsof  Ihe  parly,  all  united  In  appealing  to 
the  people  against  Ihe  exclusive  claims  of  Ihe  ihunn  of 
England,  wlilM  these  chiinis  were  uniformly  and  aire- 
nU'iUsly  supported  by  their  oppiiiients.     Thia  atrufgle 
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wu  at  its  height,  when  a  third  party,  cnnslBtlng  of  emi- 
grant* from  the  United  Kingdom,  within  a  short  period 
doubled  the  population  of  the  colony.  Of  these  both  the 
old  partlet  became  equally  Jealoua  ;  thoie  who  enjoyed 
the  power  and  privilege!  of  office,  ami  those  who  were 
itruagling  for  ascendancy,  betraying  equal  anxiety  to  ex- 
cluM  the  new  settlers  iWnn  political  power ;  nor  did 
they,  for  a  considerable  period,  appear  In  the  field  as  a 
disthict  political  party,  though  subsequent  events  have 
made  it  probable  that  the  distinction  of  old  and  of 
new  settlers  will  become  an  absorbing  element  in  the 
politick  divisions  of  the  colony.  The  oUJects  of  the 
original  reformers  were  uniformly  defeated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  their  opponents  In  the  legislative  council ;  so 
that,  finding  the  practical  Inutility  of  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  only,  they  ultimately  directed  their 
attention,  not  to  the  re-organlsation  of  that  council, 
like  the  Lower  Canadians,  but  to  the  srcurlng  of  a 
responsible  executive  administration.  Both  tliuso  parties 
have  shown  an  equal  degree  of  jealousy  in  respect  to  tlie 
interference  of  the  general  government ;  whilst  the  party 
subsequently  Introduced  wish  that  Its  inlliicncc  in  the 
colony  were  Increased.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  what 

Eroportion  of  the  colonists  were  prepared  to  Join  Mi>c- 
enile's  treasonable  enterprise.  In  the  event  of  a  suc- 
cessful commencement ;  though  it  appears  improbable 
that  hit  views  were  sympathised  with  to  any  serious 
extent,  notwithstanding  the  great  political  dlssntlsfactlon 
of  the  period,  c.tuscd  hy  the  result  of  the  elections,  which 
secured  the  old  party  a  majority  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, and  enabled  them  to  carry  some  obnoxious  mea- 
sures. But  it  is  probable  that  this  dissatisfaction  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  that  ill-planned  and  worse  rondurted 
alTair,  which,  however,  was  sulHcicnt  to  show  that,  with- 
out some  signal  change,  the  tranquillity  a\id  preserv- 
ation of  the  colony  must  depend  rather  on  the  extent 
of  the  military  force  and  the  vigour  of  the  government, 
than  on  the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
country. 

I'he  measures  that  have  been  proposed  for  obviating 
the  diversified  and  complex  evils  that  have  acrnniulateu 
In  these  colonics,  are,  in  the  first  place,  their  reiniion, 
imder  one  legisl.iture  ;  by  which  all  disputes  relative  to 
the  division  and  amount  of  revenue  would  cease,  and 
the  completion  of  the  great  works,  tmdertaken  to  make 
the  St.  Laurence  available  to  tlic  upper  province,  would 
bo  promoted :  but  the  primary  object,  avowedly  pro- 
posed to  be  elTected  by  the  measure.  Is  the  annihilation 
of  the  majority  possessed  by  the  I'rench  party  In  the 
lower  province ;  and  this  is  contended  for,  on  the 
ground  of  imperative  necessity,  and  in  preference  either 
to  more  despotic,  or  more  Indirect  means  of  governing 
the  colony.  In  a  legislative  assemlily  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  bolk  provinces,  it  is  expected  that  the 
French  party  would  be  outnu.nlierod  i  nod  tlius,  order 
•nd  progressive  improvement  lH!ing  secured,  the  nitlnmte 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races  is  predicated,  as  in  tlie 
state  of  Louisiana.  There  are,  however,  many,  and  some 
very  weighty  objections  to  this  plan ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  lliat  it  would  efliK-t  tlie  oliject  in  view.  To 
remedy  the  other  grievances,  a  modlHcatiim  of  the  spirit, 
rather  than  of  the  form,  of  the  previous  constitution,  is 
relie<l  on ;  and  it  is  projxised  to  b<-  supported  hy  a  good 
system  of  municipal  institutions.  AnioiiKst  other  secon- 
dary measures,  the  removal  of  all  such  civil  disabi- 
lities as  new  settlers  are  now  llalile  to  is  proposed,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  law  wliich  forbids  Amerlciui  cltltens 
holding  land  In  the  colony. 

But  tuu|iosing  tliese  measures  were  adopted,  and  that 
they  hou  the  anticipated  elTcct  In  amalKannitlng  the 
Knglish  and  Trench  colonists,  and  redressing  other 
grievances,  still  the  question  remains,  woiiid  Ihey  l>e 
siiindent  (o  Iranmiililse  the  colony,  and  (o  atliicli  It  to 
British  interests?  All  experience  says  that  they  wnuld 
not.  Nothing,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  satislytlie 
(-anadlans,  or  aiit  people  In  their  sitn.-iiiiin,  sliort  (^  <iili- 
stantlal  or  total  indenenileiice  ;  and  the  latter  would  lie 
In  ail  respects  more  tor  our  athnnlatie  than  the  lnrnier. 
Were  the  duties  on  ( Canada  tinilier  ri'diired  to  the  same 
level  OS  those  on  Ilalllc  tiiiilier,  we  (iiieklinu  wliellier 
Canada  wnuld  be  found  to  possess  a  slnule  article  that 
rould  i>e  adviintageonsly  expirted  to  tills  countrv,  or 
that  we  might  not  buy  cheap  r  and  better  eUeMJiere. 
It  no  doubt  has  afforded  an  extensive  outlet  fur  emi- 
grants, and  has  been  In  so  far  useful ;  but  in  all  (iIIut 
respects  Us  oceupallon  has  always  liein.  and  will  niosl 
prohahly  continue  to  lii',  proiluctive  ol  liltle  exi  epi  loss. 
Anil,  even  Willi  respect  loeiiilxralliui,  il  Is  liv  no  means 
clear  that  the  Held  would  he  at  all  iiarniweil  liy  Canaila 
heeuniing  indep<'niient,  or  eniinecteil  with  llie  ('  Stale*. 
The  presuniptiiin  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  niiii  11  liie 
other  wav  t  and  iKitwIlhstaiidliig  the  ilT'irla  that  have 
iH-en  niaiie  In  attract  enilgranis  to  (aiiacl.i,  lliey  seldoni 
have  Ixtm  so  numerous  as  lho>e  to  the  I',  .States,  and 
would  have  Im-cii  liiiiiniparalilv  fewer,  had  Ihey  been 
■ware  of  the  real  sltimlloii  of  the  two  Kiiintrlct.  'I'lie 
p«>upie  of  Britain  would,  therefore,  do  well  to  ri-flett  ills- 


Kassionately  on  the  state  of  the  Canada  question.  We 
elieve  most  men  of  sense  admit  that,  sooner  or  later, 
Canada  will  be  independent,  or  be  incorporated  with  the 
U.  States.  But  if  so,  what  should  be  our  policy  in  the 
mean  time  ?  Having  put  down  rebellion  for  the  present, 
the  question  Is,  are  we  resolved  to  maintain  an  army  of 
10,0(10  or  15,000  men  in  Canada?  to  expend  directly,  and 
indirectly,  some  three  or  four  millions  a  year  in  pre- 
serving a  mere  nominal  ascendancy  in  a  colony,  by  the 
independence  of  which  we  should  certainly  lose  nothing? 
If  such  be  our  determination,  it  may  be'doubted  whether 
we  have  profited  much  by  the  dear-bought  experience 
afforded  by  the  American  war.  We  deny  that  Canada 
contributes,  in  any  way  whatever,  either  to  the  strength 
or  security  of  Ureat  Britain.  On  the^ontrary,  the  con- 
nection wltli  it  is  an  evident  source  of  weakness  ;  and, 
while  it  multiplies  the  chances  of  our  being  involved  in 
disputes  with  other  powers,  it  supplies  no  means  of  car- 
rying them  on,  and  distracts  and  lessens  those  in  our 
iiossession.  National  pride  may  prevent  our  relinquish- 
ing this  costly  and  worthless  dominion,  but  good  sense, 
and  the  most  obvious  views  of  expediency,  would  sug- 
gest the  policy  of  voluntarily  anticipating  what  must,  in 
the  end,  necessarily  happen  ;  and  of  providing  for  the 
Independence  of  Canada,  under  a  system  of  friendly  and 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  this  country. 

Hiilory.  —  Canada  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  SelMStlun  Cabot,  in  1497  ;  if  so.  It  was  comprised  with 
the  rest  of  the  extensive  line  of  coast  he  explored,  under 
the  general  name  of  Newfoundland,  subsequently  limited 
to  the  Islaiiil  so  called.  The  French  first  attempted  to 
make  those  discoveries  available,  and  arc  said  to  have 
framed  a  map  of  the  gulph  so  early  as  1608.  In  \h'lh  the 
country  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  in  l.'ia.'i  Cartier  exploreil  the  river,  naming  It 
St.  Laurence,  from  having  entered  it  on  that  saint's  day. 
(jU(il)ec,  however,  the  first  settlement,  was  not  founded 
till  1008.  For  a  considerable  period  subsequent  to  this 
the  colonists  appear  to  have  iK'cn  engaged  in  a  series  of 
sanguinary  conHicts  with  the  native  Indian  tribes,  and  to 
have  licen  often  on  the  brink  of  being  extirpated  :  the 
strife,  however,  ultimately  terminated  in  a  friendly  com- 
pact, which  converted  the  Indians  into  available  auxili- 
aries against  the  Knglish,  (jueliec  was  taken  by  the 
British'  forces  under  (ien.  Wolf,  in  IT.V.),  and  the  whole 
territory  formally  ceded  by  the  Treatv  of  Paris,  in  17G3. 
The  seigniorial  riKhts,  the  various  holdings  and  tenures 
under  them,  and  tlie  endowments  of  the  Catholic  cliurch, 
were  left  nndlsturlied  :  nnd  all  the  estates,  including  all 
the  unappropriated  lands  in  the  prov.,  held  at  the  period 
hy  the  French  king,  became  vested  in  the  British  crown. 
In  the  years  IHI'J-i;i-l4,  the  lakes,  and  especially  the 
shores  of  Niagara,  were  the  scene  of  a  succession  of 
severe  contests ;  the  war  was  wholly  a  frontier  one, 
and  the  militia  on  either  side  being  engaged  in  it,  near 
relnllvgs  were  found  ollen  contending  In  opposite  ranks, 
so  that  common  was  agi^ravated  to  civil  warfare ;  and 
Indians  also  were  employed,  and  increased  its  horrors. 
The  grievances  and  complaints  of  Lower  Canada  first 
obtained  the  attention  of  parliament  in  IN'iH,  when  a  selei't 
committee  of  the  II.  of  C.  reported  on  them.  The  legis- 
lative assembly's  claims  were, — the  right  of  appropriating 
all  the  crown  revenues  as  they  pleased,  and  also  all  thiife 
accruing  from  parliamentary  and  provincial  stiiliites,  and 
the  settlement  and  alicnatiiin  of  all  the  wild  lands  of  the 
province  ;  hut  the  must  important  point,  ullhniit  which 
the  rest  would  be  cuncedeil  in  vain,  according  to  liieir 
statement,  was,  that  the  legislative  riiuncll  shniiid  lie 
elected  111'  the  peiiple,  and  thus  assimilated  to  'he  senate 
of  the  United  .States.  AiKither  11.  of  C.'s  re|Hirt  led  lo 
the  nonilnation  of  Lord  (ii>sfi>rd(wliii  was  also  ap|Miintid 
governor),  and  two  other  coniinissinners,  and  hie  repurts 
ami  appcnilixes.  puhlished  in  I**,I7,  arc  the  oiilv  result 
of  their  lalioiirs.  In  the  ilivislmis  which  (onk  place 
in  tile  House  of  Asseiiilily.  the  llrltish  parly  di>iiled 
freni  K  lo  II  in  a  hiaise  iif  HM  meiii.  The  grietances 
of  tile  upper  |irovliiie  were  set  Inrlh  in  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  llieir  II.  of  A^senlhl)',  mIio  adopted  il. 
and  laid  it  liei'ore  the  kliiK.  I'lie  extent  and  abuse  ol  llie 
crown  |Hdronage  ;  Hie  virlii.'il  Irretipoiislliillly  of  the  e\- 
eeulivi'  I  the  mode  of  ciinilucting  the  hiislncss  of  the  pro- 
vincial posl-olliee;  the  nianngeineiit  of  the  Toronio  Coi- 
iege  ;  the  provision  niadi-  lor  the  ecclesiastical  eslah  ,  ami 
lor  the  nialnienance  of  lerlain  se<t«  only  (the  IIoum'  »ay 
tliiy  "  ri'eo^iilsi-  no  parllcularileiioiiiinati<iii  as  est;iMislied 
ill  I  pper  (  aiiaila,  \iilli  e\i  Insive  claims,  powers,  or  pri- 
vileges")! the  parllalily  sliMHii  In  the  choice  of  niagis- 
trates  ;  the  aliKeiii  e  of  innlrol  over  the  crii»n  revenues  ; 
and  the  failure  on  the  part  id'  the  local  to  carry  Into 
elfect  the  reeoniniendnllons  of  the  geiiiTal  goveriini,,  are 
the  tn^^t  prominent  of  llie  grievames  set  foith.  .'■ulisc- 
qiieiil  lo  this.  .Sir  I'.  Head  replaced  , Sir  .1.  Colliorne  as 
gov.,  In  |H;iii ;  and  during  Ills  government  the  onlhreak 
under  Markenrie  look  liiiice.  I  llesldes  the  references  in 
llie  text,  see  Diirlii/'n  (Iccf!.  iif  I' .  .S'.  ,  The  t.onili<Hlleii)i, 
fimulft'i  Tiiim.  i  Hull'*  Tfiii'i'l'  t  situirl'i  /'Any  I'l'art' 
/fi'.iiif.  nil'  in  America  i  (lourlny'i  Cp/N'r  Cntinrin,  %c.) 
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CANANDAIUCA. 

CANANDAIGUA,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
New  York,  cap.  co.  Ontario,  beautifully  situated  on  an 
acclivity  at  the  outlet  of  the  considerable  lake  of  the  same 
name,  68m.  E.  BuBUo.and  05  m.  N.N.W.  New  York. 
Pop.  (183A)  about3,000.  Itconsists  chiefly  of  two  parallel 
streets,  running  N,  and  S.,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  se- 
veral others.  It  contains  a  large  square,  in  which  are  the 
court-house,  prison,  town-house,  and  principal  hotel ; 
and  it  has  a  state-arsenal,  various  places  for  public  wor- 
ship, 3  or  4  banks,  male  and  female  academies,  several 
large  mills  and  manufactories  of  different  kinds,  and  (In 
1836)  3  printing  oiBces,  each  issuing  a  weekly  news- 
paper. The  inhab,  are  intelligent,  liberal,  and  hospit- 
able. Within  3  ro.  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  the  lake, 
are  several  sulphuretted  hydrogen  springs.  Canandoigua 
was  founded  in  I7HH,  and  from  its  position  on  its  lake, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable commercial  Importance.  (Gordon't  Gaxetlcer 
of  A'CH'  York.) 

CANANORE  (Cofiuro),  amarit,  town  of  Hlndostan, 
prov.  Malabar,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  45  m.  N.W. 
Calicut,  and  66  m.  S.S.V-  Mangalore;  lat.  11°  42'  N., 
long.  75°27'  K.  It  trades  with  Bengal,  Arabia,  Sumatra, 
and  Sural,  from  which  it  imports  horses,  piece  goods, 
almonds,  sugar,  opium,  silk,  benzoin,  and  camplior :  its 
exports  are  chiefiy  pepper,  cardamoms,  sandal  wood,  coir, 
and  shark-flns.  It  is  the  cap.  of  the  talook  of  Chericul,  a 
lofty  and  uneven  track,  extending  for  2  in.  inland  from 
tlie  fort,  and  some  years  since  containing  togetlier  with 
the  town  about  11,00(1  houses.  Its  territory  is  now  sub- 
ordin.ttc  to  the  British,  but  has  long  been  governed  by  a 
succession  of  female  sovereigns,  whose  authority  has 
extended  over  most  of  tlie  L.iccadive  islands. 

Cananore  is  the  head  military  station  of  the  British 
dominions  in  Malabar  prov.  (liamUton's  E.  I.  O'az.  i. 
340.;  Madras  Almanack.) 

CANAKA,  a  marit.  prov.  of  Hlndostan,  presid. 
Kladras,  comprising  the  ancient  countries  of  Tiilava 
and  Ilaiira,  with  small  portions  of  Malabar  and  tlie 
Hindoo  Kaukana.  It  lies  chiefly  between  hit.  12"  and 
\h°  N,,  and  long,  74"  and  76"  E,  \  having.  N.  Goa  and 
i)harwar  (Hcjapoor),  E.  the  Utter  province  and  My- 
sore, S.  Coorg  and  Malabar,  and  W.  the  ocean  ;  length, 
N.  to  S.,  23U  in, ;  average  breadth  about  :i5  m.;  area 
7,477  sq.  in.  Pop.  (1837)  759,776.  It  is  mostly  bounded 
by  tlie  \V.  Ghauts,  hut  iiuliides  a  portion  of  tlie  country 
above  them,  called  Carnatn,  of  which  the  name  of  this 
dlstr.  is  a  corruption,  most  improperly  ap|ilied.  Surface 
generally  rugged  and  uneven,  it  has  no  considerable 
river,  but  a  number  of  minor  ones,  of  which  Manga- 
lore is  the  chief.  Tlio  coast  in  the  iS.  is  occupied  by 
a  chain  of  salt  lakes.  Soil  and  climate  very  similar 
to  those  of  Malabar.  Granite  and  laterite  ore  amongst 
tlie  prevailing  roiks,  and  near  tlie  sea  shore  there  is 
iiiiiiii  saiiily  soil,  on  which  cocou-paims  are  grown  in 

f[rcat  luiniber.  Tlie  iieriodlcal  rains  are  extremely 
leavy,  and  si't  in  from  the  iniilille  of  May  till  the  end  of 

Sept!,  during  which  ships  leave  tlie  coast,  and  a  stop  is 
iiut  til  all  tratlic.  The  country  almuiids  in  forests  ;  those 
In  the  N.  producing  trak,  and  utlicr  large  tinilier,  siaiuo, 
linsaia  laiyiilia,  prickly    liainbon,    tiie    >ariiish-tree    nf 

lllrinah,  tiiu'  vomica,  mimvta  ctUcchu,  cassia,  saiidai- 
wninl,  wild  iiepper,  a  species  of  nutmeg,  Jdc. ;  those  in 
the  N.  cnntaliiing  teak,  mango,  carynca  palm,  and  much 
jungle,  greatly  iiifi'sted  with  tigers,  Caiiara  Is  the 
granary  nf  rice  fnr  Arabia,  Gna,  Homliay,  and  Malabar; 
and  both  the  climate  and  soil,  especially  in  tlie  valleys, 
are  lilglily  adapted  lor  its  culture.  Somelinu'S  .'lO  liuslieis 
a  year  are  nlilainid  from  an  acre  ;  and  in  the  S,  the  land 
fri'iiiientiy  yielils  two  or  three  crops  during  the  same 
|ieiiiid.  Besides  riee,  sugar-canes,  pepper,  lietel-nnt, 
and  leaf,  cueurliitaceoiis  planl»,  A:c,,  are  grown.  Iliis- 
kaniiry  is  heller  liere  than  in  Malabar  ;  the  plough  Is  a 
neater  iniplement,  and  manure  of  both  leavi's  and  dung 
Is  made  use  of:  some  cultivators  emplny  2A  ploughs, 
although  lull  lialf  iiftheni  use  no  mure  than  one.  lliee 
is  Ihrasheti  liy  lieatltig  handfuis  In  the  straw  against  a 
lianilKHi  graling.  There  are  no  burns,  and  the  grain  is 
kept  in  straw  hags  liniig  iin  in  tlie  hniises :  caits  nie 
nut  used,  the  roads  are  had,  and  goods  liave  to  lie  coii- 
reyed  on  tiie  heads  of  the  peasantry.  There  are  iieillier 
horses,  asses,  nor  goats.  Black  cattle,  in  l><|ii-T,  esll- 
ni.ileil  at  .'i7:i,4l2  head,  slieep  at  .Ml,3'^6  heail ;  hugs  are 
Kept,  and  eaten  only  hy  the  Inuest  ranks.  All  (he  lands 
In  the  S.  are  iirlvate  properly,  hut  giiieially  iiiiicli 
eneuinliered  uilii  iniirtgages  :  iii  the  N.  iiKirlgages  are 
niiu'li  less  frequent,  and  the  ciiitlialeil  laiiils  only  are 
the  priiperty  nf  individuals  :  gnverniiient  clalnis  ail  the 
liill,  liirest,  and  waste  land.  In  S,  t'aiiara  Inlii'rilaiice 
ill  land,  goods,  honinary  dignllles,  and  »hiitever  else  Is 
capable  ol  iN'liig  cnnM'yeil,  deteenils  In  the  teniale  line  ; 
and  instead  of  a  man's  own  eliildreii,  those  oMils  sister, 
or  maternal  aunt  (a*  Is  llie  case  in  all  tlie  i  niintry  in  the 
■S.  part  of  tlie  Malabar  enasl)  beemiie  his  lieirs,  while  lie 
has  a  ciirrespoiiding  riglit  over  Ihem,  to  the  extent  nf 
selling  them  for  slaves.  In  Karnata  I'ropcr.  above  tlic 
Uhauls,  Ihcse  laws  are  reversed,  and  u  man's  children 
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inherit  his  property.  The  lands  mostly  belong  to  indi- 
viduals,  who  let  them,  and  even  frequently  mortgage 
them  to  cultivators ;  the  land  assessment  is  moderate, 
being  about  30  per  cent,  on  the  produce ;  but  the  cuU 
tivators  generally  arc  as  much  depressed  oi  elsewhere, 
since  they  have  about  20  per  cent,  to  pay  to  their  land- 
lords, and  out  of  the  remaining  .M)  per  cent,  to  provide 
live  and  dead  stock,  and  subsist  the  slaves.  Liana,  when 
sold,  usually  fetches  from  8  to  12  years'  purchase-monejr 
on  the  clear  rent.  Slavery  is  very  common,  and  almost 
all  the  supposed  aborigines  are  slaves.  Their  total  num- 
her  was,  a  few  years  ago,  estimated  at  82,000 ;  but  their 
proprietors  are  said  to  treat  ihem  well.  Many  different 
tribes  inhabit  Canara.  The  Jains  (See  Hindostan)  are 
more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  India, 
and  many  ancient  Jain  temples  exist  in  tolerable  per- 
fection. Nairs  inhabit  the  inland  parts,  where,  together 
with  Bunts  and  Sudras,  they  own  most  of  the  land. 
There  are  about  50,000  It.  Cath.  in  Canara,  mostly 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Danish  colonists.  Canara  is  not  celebrated  for  manu- 
factures ;  the  chief  are  tliose  of  sugar  from  the  palms, 
and  salt  on  the  coast.  The  exports  consist  principally 
of  rice,  lietcl-nut,  black  pepper,  finger,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
oil  and  raw  silk  ;  tlie  imports  are  cloths,  cotton,  thread, 
blankets,  tobacco,  black  cattle,  and  sandal-wood,  for 
export  to  Bombay,  The  total  public  revenue,  in  1836-7, 
was  2,7.'>»*,4('iO  rup.,  of  whicli,  1,671,215  were  derived  from 
land,  274,438  from  s.ilt,  240,551  from  land  customs,  &c. 
All  the  chief  towns,  viz.  Mangalore,  Barcelore,  and 
Calliainpore,  are  in  the  S. 

Tuliiva  was  governed  hy  Its'  own  princes  till  a.d.  782 ; 
from  that  year  till  836  It  was  subject  to  the  rajahs  ot 
Bijnagur ;  and  atlerwards  to  the  princes  of  Ikeri.  It 
escaped  the  Mohammedan  conquests  till  1765-6,  when 
Hyder  invaded  and  conquered  it,  alter  wliich  it  suffered 
all  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  till  the  death  of  Tippoo  in 
1709,  when  jt  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and 
under  them  lias  become  a  tranquil  and  orderly  district. 
(Hamilton'!  IV.^E.l.  Oa%.,i.  330—340, ;  Madras  Alma- 
nack, Ijc.) 

CANAllY  ISLANDS  (believed  to  he  the  ForlunaltB 
Inaulte  of  the  ancients),  a  group  in  the  N.  Atlantic  ocean, 
belonging  to  Spain,  between  27"  40'  and  2'J''  24'  N.  lat,, 
and  13"  32'  and  18"  20' W,  long.,  135  ni.  N.W.  Cape 
Bojador,  in  Africa,  and  6.W  m.  S.W.  Cadiz.  This  group 
consists  of  seven  principal  islands,  as  follows :  — 


Name, 

i\rea,nq. 
Kng.  ni. 

Pop.  (l748.)'rop.  (1835.) 

1 

'i'l-ncritti) 

»;7-7 

cn.ais 

85,01 1 

I'aiiary 

;.'.»-.T 

•M.Mil 

fiS,(llO 

'alma 

71»-i 

K.Wl 

33,0H<I 

.nncnrote 

3«S 

1,iU> 

17,4.14 

■'ut-rU'vi'iiiura 

.Vi(i-l 

7..-Ki 

1.1,HS5 

(foniera 

li.;i-7 

(i.S.'il 

11,748 

llliTro 

H-i-i 

3,GS7 

4,444 

■lolnl         - 

^,r>r, 

I.IO.IUH      1     ^SS.fUri 

Besides  these,  several  small  islands,  viz.  Graclnsa,  Clara, 
Allegranza,  &c.  called  the  Little  Canaries,  are  situated  to 
the  N.W.  of  I,anzariite,  and  connected  with  that  island 
hy  a  bank,  on  w  hicli  there  is,  for  tlie  most  part,  40  fathoms 
water.  Lanzarote  istlie  most  easterly,  Alli'graiizalheinost 
northerly,  and  llierm,  nr  I'erro,  tlie  most  sonlherly  ami 
westerly  nf  the  grouii.  This  last-mentinneii  Island  has  ac- 
quired <(inslilerttble celebrity, from  its  having  been  selcct- 
eil  by  the  early  modern  geographers  as  the  point  where 
they  pluciHl  the  MrFt  nieriillan,  or  from  wlilrh  they  began 
to  recknii  llie  loiigiimle.     In  Mune  i  unntries  this  method 

of  reckoning  is  still  kept  up;  bin  I'.iiglish  and  I'reiuh 

adopt  lor  llieir  first  meridians  tlniM'  passing  tlirongh  tlio 
Observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Taris.  Tiie  most  W. 
part  of  llierro,  or  I'erro,  l,a  Dabessa,  is  18'  ii'  V,"  \V.  of 
tlie  meridian  of  tinemvUii,  and  20° .10' W.  of  tliat  of 
I'aris.  Tlie  isl.iiids  are  all  urvnleanlc  origin,  very  nuniii. 
talnnus,  their  coasts  preelpitnus,  and  the  channels  be- 
tween Ihem  very  deep.     The  gre.itest   lieight  of  some  of 

Ihem  above  the  level  nf  the  sra  is  as  fiilliiw » ; 

'I'l'Hi'rilli'  (I'l'iik) 


rnimiY  (Kl  Ciiiiilin')    .    (i,i.41 
t-utrti'Vi'iiliirn  (Indlii)  •   V,S'iU 


-  ll.Klon.  I  rnnrnrnio     (Mmit.-ina 


llluiiial 
AlU'tjrnnis 


S.OOll  n. 


reiieridi'  and  Us  peak,  a  half  extinct  volcano,  which  may 
lie  seen  at  a  distance  nt  more  Ihan  I.Wni.,  will  lie  riiiiinl 
eisewlieredeserlbed  (  Ti;nmiii  ri;).  In  all  tjie  Islaiuls  Ihere 
are  pleiitiliil  traces  nf  extinct  vnlcnnin  ;  lint  in  that  of 
l.antanite  line  burst  Inrlli  in  |8'j5,  uhich  11111  cinithiuei 
aitive.  Tlie  basaltic  clill's  in  that  Island  rise  nininst  per- 
pemllciilarly  to  the  In  iglit  of  l,.'i<iOfl. ;  Allegranza appeari 
wholly  eimipnseil  of  a  mass  of  lava  and  cinders.  Tin 
Canaries  have  no  rivers,  prnperty  so  called,  but  Ihey 
are  watered  by  iinmemns  brnoks,  vililch  rise  in  the  hlglier 
mountain  regions,  anil,  during  rain*,  suddenly  swell  to 
tnrrenls.  'I'lierc  are  lew  sab'  roadsteads,  and  no  clese 
liarhiiiirs:  the  Great  Canary  island  has,  perhaps,  more 
safe  anchnragi's  than  any  nt  theiilliers,aiHl!lie  Bay  of  Lat 
I'almas  at  its  N.M.  exlfemlty  offers  a  spacious  haven  fnr 
ships,  secure     oni  all  wiiiili  except  Ihnse  frnni  the  H.K., 
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wliich  leldom  blow  with  anv  violence.  The  climate, 
though  hot,  ia  generally  healthy ;  the  heat  being  attem- 
pered by  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  prevalence 
of  N.  and  W.  breeses.  The  temperature  is  in  most  parts 
very  equable ;  the  average  in  Dec.  and  Jan.  has  been 
found  to  be  67°,  In  Aug.  76°  Fah.  The  range  of  temper- 
ature is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  degrees  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  S.  and  S.E.  winds  occasionally 
cause  pestilential  maladies  in  the  E.  Canaries,  and  bring- 
ing intolerable  heats,  and  clouds  of  locusts,  scorch  up 
and  desolate  the  country.  The  fertility  of  the  lands  is  in 
proportion  to  their  humidity.  In  some  parts  they  produce 
abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  and  other  idnds  of  corn,  dates, 
figs,  guavas,  lemons,  olives,  and  numerous  other  fruits, 
of  both  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones ;  the  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  cotton,  orrhili,  and  many  perfumes  and  medicinal 

Elants.  They  contain,  also,  woods  of  pine  trees,  laurel,  ar- 
utus,  &c.  and  excellent  pasturage.  The  average  annual 
quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  in  the  entire 
group,  are  said  to  be  — 

Rye  -        -    4  l,nO^  bushels 

Pulse       -         -    50,000     — 


Wine 
Wheat    - 
MUM       ■ 
Barley    - 


5.1,200  pipes 
•  .VW,JIIO  bushels 

-  Wi.iOU     — 

-  354,000     — 


Potatoes 
Ilarilla 


7Ha,0(l()cwt. 
•  330,000      — 


Canary  is,  perhaps,  the  best  watered  and  most  fertile 
island  ;  and  it  and  roncritTe  are  the  two  best  cultivated. 
Timcriife  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  vine  culture ;  the 
Viilueno  and  Malvasia  wines  are  exclusively  the  produce 
of  tli.it  island  :  the  vine  is,  however,  largely  grown  in  tlie 
other-,  and  the  wines  produced  exported  to  Europe  under 
the  name  of  TcnerilTe.  The  best  wine  in,thc  E.  Canaries 
is  that  of  Lanzarotc,  wliore  the  grapes  grow  on  a  soil  of 
decomposed  scoriic.  Much  brandy  is  distilled  and  ex- 
ported. Amongst  the  other  chief  products  arc  sillt, 
nimey,  wax,  and  cochineal,  (lame  is  very  plentiful ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  without  either  ferocious  or  venomous 
animals.  Cattle  and  poultry  have  been  introduceil  from 
Europe.  The  canary-bird  (/''ri'ug/7/a  Canni'in  '.inn.)  is 
•till  iound  in  these  islands ;  but  in  its  wild  state  its  colour 
is  grey  or  linnet-brown  :  the  plumage  of  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  has  derived  its  hue  from  repeated 
crossings.  The  fishery,  which  is  principally  carried 
on  along  the  opposite  African  coast,  occupies  a  gre.it 
number  of  hanils ;  and  it  is  said  that  Spain  miglit,  in 
case  of  emergency,  procure  2,(X)0  able  voung  seamen  from 
the  islands  without  distressing  tlic  ilsnery.  Sugar,  witii 
coai'se  woollens,  silks,  and  linens,  are  amongst  tiic  manu- 
factures. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  and 
exported  in  1833  were  as  follows  :  — 


lm|tort9. 


Exports. 


-I  - 


Hunr 

CotTee 

Brandy    . 

Coin 

Paiw 

Soap 

(Ml       -      -      - 

Tallow  Candles 

Wine 

Leather  for  soles   4C,nno  llis. 

Wax  .         sciu     — 


CH.I!  airohos 

!HM      — 
Sn.llJH     _ 
.111,5411  doll 
.1,5*N>  n'ams 
<,l!l9quinul.i 
13,.1SM  arruhas 
11)7    - 
8  pi|ies 


Silk 

AlinnniU 

llrancly 

Coin 

PuIm! 

KMi 

H.vllla       . 

liraln 

Wine 

Ori'hilia    . 

Moss 


4,1V4  lbs. 

im  — 
i7,rj5  _ 

IVl.VIHllloll 
.1,0'^lir.ineita 
5,1 '^5  arroha 

ISO.Kil   _ 
!l,.11llf,inega 

Kin  arrobn 
Mr,  - 


l,27nibs.  of  cochineal  were  also  exporltil  In  the  same 
year,  and  flax,  woollrns,  cottons,  glass,  earllienware, 
drugs,  Iron,  staves,  salt  (ish,  hams,  cliecse  and  liutter, 
are  Importsd.  The  total  value  of  tlic  imports  and  ex- 
ports were !  — 
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.Santa  Crin  In  Tenorim-,  and  I,as  I'almas  In  Cannrv,  are 
the  prinrlpai  idmnii-riial  ports.  The  present  Inhidiltants 
are  prol)al>ly  almost  whully  of  Spanisn  origin.  The  Islincis 
are  governed  l)y  the  Sp.inlsh  laws,  the  nilinlnlstratlnn 
of  wlileli  Is  dlrccleil  liy  an  awlii'iiiiu  In  (ireat  Canary. 
The  governor  of  the  Canaries,  who  is  preslili'iit  of  tiie 
aiiilifniiii,  resides  at  Santa  Cnu.  'i'he  three  eiuterlv 
Islands  form  nni-  blshoprle.  and  the  fonr  westerly 
•niitlier.  There  are  41  nion.istiTies,  and  i.')  convi'iUs. 
with  *a  regular  clergv  ;  ami  the  people  are  said  (o  he 
eqniilly  Ignorant  and  lifgoled.  They  are  not,  hnwever. 
delliient  either  In  Industry  or  enterprise.  On  tin'  eon. 
trary,  many  of  them  emigrate  to  America,  the  I'hillp. 
pine  Islands,  *i-..  where  they  are  dIsllngiilOieil  liy  iheir 
•dveiilurous  spirit.  Hut,  at  home,  siirii  of  them  as  are 
not  engaged  In  the  tlshery,  are  sunk  in  comparative 
apathy,  produced  by  vicious  laws  and  Institutions.  The 
Uniis  are  parrelliKl  out  in  Immense  estates,  hi'ld  under 
•trici  entail,  and  the  plan  followed  in  letting  them  to 
the  actual  occupiers  being  as  liad  as  |H»ill>le,  industry 
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la  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  few  or  rather  no  Improve- 
ments are  ever  attempted,  or  even  so  much  as  thought 
of.  The  military  force  ia  composed  of  25,000  meo. 
(For  descriptions  of  Santa  Cruz,  Lagunas,  and  Orotava, 
lee  Tenerifpe  )  Las  I'almas,  in  the  Great  Canary,  near 
its  N.E.  extremity,  lat.  28°  8'  N.,  long.  20°  23'  30" 
W.,  has  a  handsome  sea-port  town  with  18,000  inhah, 
a  cathedral,  hospital,  college,  a  mole,  many  public  foun- 
tains, and  a  well-supplied  market.  In  g(>od  weather 
ahipa  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  but  the 
roadstead  ia  but  indifferent.  The  other  chief  towns 
are,  Arecife,  or  Port  Naos,  in  Lanzarote,  a  well-built 
town,  with  2,S00  inhab. ;  Cabras,  1,000  inhab.,  in  Fuerte- 
ventura;  La  Hila,  in  Gomera;  and  Santa  Cruz,  in 
Palma. 

When  these  islands  first  became  known  to  Europeans 
of  modern  times,  they  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
people  called  Giianclies,  of  a  tall,  athletic,  and  vigorous 
frame  (though  this  has  probably  been  exaggerated),  and 
who  made  a  determined  resistance  to  tne  invaders. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  they  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  ; 
they  cultivated  music  and  poetry  with  success,  had  a  kind 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  l)elieved  in  a  supreme  being,  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  eml)almed 
their  dead.  Many  of  tiieir  mummies  have  lieen  found 
in  modern  times  in  caves  in  various  parts  of  the  isl.mds. 
They  are  placed  erect  upon  their  feet,  and  are  in  bo 
remarkable  a  state  of  dessication,  that  eome  of  them  do 
not  weigh  above  from  G  to  8  lbs.  Their  government 
was  oligarchical.  Humboldt  and  Dr.  Priehard  think 
that  the  Guanches  were  cither  intimately  connected 
with,  or  descended  from  the  Berbers  of  N.  Africa. 
Many  of  the  Guanches  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery  by  the  Spanish  and  other  European  traders,  by 
whom  the  islands  were  first  visited ;  and  those  who 
escaped  the  scourge  of  slavery,  war,  and  famine,  were 
mostly  carried  off  by  a  pestilence  in  1494,  The  Canaries 
were  first  discovered  by  accident  about  1330  by  the 
crew  of  a  French  ship  driven  thither  in  a  storm.  Alter 
several  unsuccessful  Spanish  expeditions,  John  dc 
Kethencourt,  a  French  gentleman,  sailed  with  a  fleet 
from  Kochellc  in  1400,  and  took  possession  first  of  Lan- 
zarote, and  subsequently  of  Fuerteventura,  Gomera, 
and  Ilierro.  Uethencourt's  heir  subsequently  disposed 
of  these  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  and  they  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Spanish  crown :  tlie  con- 
tiiiest  of  the  other  islands  was  eflected  by  Spain  before 
the  terminatiim  of  the  l.5th  century.  {HumboUt'i  Per- 
iimal  Karrativc,  vol.  i.  j  Tables  of  Revenue,  Ifc.  1835.  \ 
Journ.  ileoa.  Soe.  I83(i.  ;  Prichard's  Researches,  11.34.) 

CANCALE,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  ii£p.  Ille-et- 
Vilaine.  cap.  cant.,  !)m.  E.  St.  Mal.>;  lat.  48°  40' 4(1"  N., 
long.  l^.-^il'SlfW.  Pop..M,'>l.  It  is  situated  on  tlie  W.  side 
of  St.  Mlchtiel's  Day.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
there  are  some  large  rocks,  witiiin  wliich  tiiero  is  good 
anchorage  in  5  or  ti  tathoms.  Excellent  oysters  arc  found 
in  thabay,  and  make  a,  eonsideralile  article  of  trafllc. 
The  English  made,  in  I7.'>H,  an  unsiiccessl'iil  descent  on 
the  coast  here.  ( Diet.  Gfop. ) 

»;ANDAIIAIi,  a  fortified  city  of  Canbul.  eap.(lH38)  of 
an  indep.  territory  held  liy  a  Uanrlkzye  chief,  brother  of 
the  sirdar  of  C.uibul,  in  a  plain  near  the  llrgundaiib 
river;  200  m.  S.W.  Caiilml,  'IW  m.  S.E.  Herat;  lat. 
32'3  20*  N.,  long.  6f)°  1.7  V..  Pop.  .W.IKIO,  the  greater 
proportion  of  whom  are  Afghans.  It  is  said  to  lie 
of  an  olilong  form,  enclosed  by  a  bastiniied  niiid  wall, 
on  the  ramparts  of  which  three  men  may  walk  abreast, 
ami  a  ditch,  !l  It.  deep,  recently  constructed,  surrounds 
the  whole.  C^andahar  Is  re.vularly  liiiilt,  most  of  tlui 
streets  meeting  at  right  angles:  its  houses  are  gene- 
rally of  brick,  anil  ollin  «llii  no  othiT  cement  than 
mild.  Four  long  .iiid  bniad  li.irars  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  In  n  small  eirciiliir  space  aliiiiit  4A  yard.s 
In  diameter,  and  iiiviTed  wllli  a  dome,  where  pr'cicLi- 
miitiiins  are  madi',  and  Ihc  limlles  of  erinilimls  exposed. 
The  principal  ba/irs ari' each iilnnit  .'lOyaids  broad;their 
sliles  are  lineil  with  uell-supplled  shops  oiii'  story  liigli  ; 
and  there  Is  a  gate  at  the  iiui  ol  eaih  opening  Into  the 
surrounding  cinintry,  except  the  N,  bazar,  having  the 
pal.'icu  at  Its  end,  a  ktriictnre  in  no  respi'it  reinaikalile 
externally,  liiit  cuntalnliig  many  courts  iiiiil  hiiilillng»,  and 
a  private  gardi'ii.  There  are  many  caravanseras  and 
mosques  .  the  iirlnriiial  liiillding  of  tlie  latter  kind  Is  the 
tomb  of  Aliiiird  Shan,  an  ilegaiit.  lint  not  a  large,  striie- 
tiire,  with  a  handsnnie  ciipnla.  formerly  an  invliihilile 
sanctuary.  A  great  variety  of  trades  are  carried  on,  and 
tlie  streets  are  filled  with  a  noisy  and  liiislling  crowd  from 
morning  till  night ;  liiil,  unlike  most  other  Afghan  cities, 
there  are  here  nci  water  sellers,  (he  cily  iH'iiig  Hell  sup- 
plied by  canals  friiin  the  llrgundaiib,  whi'iiie  subterranean 
or  open  water-courses  are  carried  to  the  di/lerent  streets  ; 
and  there  are,  alto,  mimeroiis  wells.  Three  of  the  prin- 
cipal lia«at<  were  at  one  time  planteii  with  tri'es,  and  had. 
It  It  said,  a  narrow  canal  running  down  the  middle  of 
each:  but  iii.uii'  of  the  trees  liave  ullhered,  and  if  the 
canals  ever  cxiste.i,  lliey  are  no   longer  viiible.     The 
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rlcintty  of  Candahar  is  fertile,  and  abounds  with  gardens 
and  orchards,  producing  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables, 
especially  pomegranates  ;  with  corn,  tobacco,  madder,  as- 
satetida,  and  artificial  grasses.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthy.  Were  the  city  the  seat  of  a  just  government,  it 
would  be  the  centre  of  a  rich  circle  of  cultivation  ;  but 
the  chiefs  who,  by  oppressions  of  all  sorts,  have  contrived 
to  raise  about  .'iO,000^  annual  revenue  from  the  land,  have 
also,  by  their  exactions,  banished  much  of  the  trade  and 
opulence  of  the  city.  Persian  traditions,  and  the  con- 
jectures of  European  geographers,  agree  In  assigning  the 
foundation  of  Candahar  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
present  city  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah  in  I7;^3  or  1784, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  an  honour  which 
his  successor  Timour  transferred  to  Caubul.  (Blphin- 
stone't  Caubul,  ii.  129—134.;  ConoUy't  overland  Journey, 
ii.  91-93.) 

CANDEISH,  a  soubah  or  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  Hin- 
dostan,  between  lat.  20°  and  22°  N.,  and  long.  73°  and 
77°  E. ;  having  N.  Malwah,  E.  Gundwana,  S.  Berar  and 
Aurungabad,  and  W.  Gujrat:  length,  E.  to  \V.,  about 
210  m. ;  average  breadth,  80  m.  It  contains  parts  of  three 
mountain  ranges,  viz.  the  Sautpoora  mountains  in  its  N. ; 
the  Chandore,  or  Adjuntah  range,  S. ;  and  the  Sydaree 
mountains,  or  W.  Ghauts,  in  its  S.W.  parts :  its  principal 
plidn  is  between  these  rangeii,  and  opens  E.  into  the  plams 
uf  Berar,  and  W.  is  continuous  with  those  of  Surat,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  thick  and  extensive  jungle. 
The  Tuptee  river  flows  through  this  plain.  The  Ner- 
budda  forms  the  N.  boundary.  Candetsh,  though  in- 
terspersed with  jw  barren  hills,  has  a  large  extent  of 
very  fertile  territory,  watered  by  copious  streams  and 
limpid  rivulets  from  the  table-hinds,  which  greatly 
enhance  its  natural  beauties.  For  thirty  years,  however, 
before  the  British  became  possessed  ol  it  (1819),  it  had 
been  the  sceiie  of  continual  anarchy,  and  much  of  the 
best  land,  especially  N.  the  Tuptee,  had  become  over- 
spread with  an  uninhabited  forest,  abounding  with  the 
ruins  of  former  villages,  and  swarming  with  tigers.  This 
pruv.  is  comprised  within  tlie  several  territories  of  the 
Culcowar,  Sindia,  the  N'izam,  and  the  British  go 'ern- 
mcnt ;  the  l.tnd  in  tliose  parts  belonging  to  the  latter  is 
granted  on  the  most  easy  terms  to  the  cultivators,  but  some 
length  of  time  must  elapse  before  the  country  recovers  its 
former  prosperity.  The  existing  villages  are  mostly  built 
of  mud,  and  protected  by  a  mud  wall  and  furt,  without 
ditcli  or  outwork.  The  hill  ranges,  and  the  whole 
country  along  the  courses  of  the  Nurbudda  and  Tuptee 
rivers,  are  inhabited  by  Bheels,  who  liave  been  here  less 
disturbed  tliaii  In  any  other  part  of  India.  They  are  of 
small  stature,  dark  complexion,  |iroiie  to  rapine  and  thiev- 
ing, go  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  in  ninny  respects 
resemble  the  hill-peonle  of  Bhauguliiore.  They  cat  b«'cf 
and  pork,  drink  spirits,  and  bury  their  dead  :  yet  they 
pretend  to  l>e  Vlindoos  of  the  llrahmin  and  Il^poot 
castes.  They  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  devastation 
of  the  province. 

Candeith  formerly  contained  a  large  number  of  Mah- 
ratta  fortresses :  its  principal  towns  are  Boorhanpour, 
Asecrghur,  llindia,  Nundooriiooi',  and  Gnulno.  Nume- 
rous Arab  colonists  settled  here,  and  early  In  the  l.Mh 
century  ('andelsh  was  an  independent  kingdom,  governed 
by  sovereigns  claiming  descent  from  the  caliph  Omar, 
who  had  their  capita!  at  Aseerghur :  toward  the  end  of 
that  century,  it  was  completely  subdued  and  annexed  to 
the  Mogul  empire.  The  decline  uf  Candeish  may  be 
dateil  from  1802,  when  Jcswunt  Kow-Uolcar  ravaged  It ; 
next  rear  It  was  depopulated  liy  famine,  and  subse- 
quently ruined  by  the  exactions  ol'^the  pcishwa's  ofltcers, 
and  the  predatory  incursions  of  tlie  llliei'ls,  I'indarries, 
and  insurgent  bands  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  established 
themselves  In  the  strongholds.  On  the  British  eon- 
quest.  In  1818,  when  Ilolcar's  possessions  in  Candeish 
fell  under  our  dominion,  these  refractory  tribes  were 
either  brought  into  subjection  or  pueilied  :  or  else,  ns  the 
Arabs,  obliged  to  einigrdte  from  India,  after  having  been 
iimII  what  they  were  legitimately  entitled  to  by  the 
llritish  government,  (llainitlim'a  A'./. O'nz.  1,343— 34S. ; 
IlriMili,  fff.  tin  .{ffair$  iif  the  E.  I.  Coniiiany.) 

(VtHDhLSH,  an  iiil.  zlllah  or  distr.  of  Ilimlostan,  prov. 
Candeisli,  piesld.  Bombay  ;  lie^weeu  lat.  20*^  and  21°  42', 
and  long.  73^^  .I?'  and  'f!^'  22'  E.;  having  N.  the  col- 
leetorale  of  Siiriit  and  .^India's  dom. ;  E,  the  latter,  and 
those  of  the  Nizain  ;  8.  the  Nizam's  dom.  and  the  collect, 
of  .Alimmlnuggur  ;  and  VV.  n  portion  of  the  (iuicowar's 
territory  :  shape  somewhat  rhomboldal ;  length,  ■',  to  W., 
about  IHU  m,  ;  gre4test  breadth  I  l.t  in, ;  urea  12,ri27  sq. 
111.  I'op,  478,l»0((.  This  distr,  Is  capable  of  gieut  im- 
provement, beltig  for  the  most  part  overgrown  with 
jungle ;  very  C(iin|ilelo  emlinnkinents  on  the  various 
stri'ams,  and  many  dilapidated,  though  sulistautiully- 
bullt  dams  and  a'lucdiicts  lor  irrigation,  are  ini  t  with, 
which  might  be  again  rendered  available  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. Ill  IH20,  when  Col.  (now  lien.)  Ilrlggs  entered 
iiiHin  the  civil  management  of  this  illstr.,  there  were  ho 
distinct  hands  of  I'reelxKiter*  ravaging  It,  and  out  of 
2,7(KI  villages,  1,100  had  been  altugetiier  ilesolated  during 
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the  preceding  30  years  of  anarchy.  The  Bheels  were  at  that 
time  In  the  habit  of  levying  a  kind  of  black  mail  upon  tht* 
villagers,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
land ;  but,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  in  less  than  10  years 
most  of  them  had  returned  to  their  former  occupations  ■• 
village  watchmen  and  guardiaA,  and  only  one  gang  of 
40  individuals  remained  to  infest  the  country  when  Col. 
Briggs  left  It.  The  agricultural  classes  are  peaceable  and 
Inofitenslve,  but  timid  and  destitute  of  energy.  There 
are  no  large  or  wealthy  landholders,  excepting  the  pro- 
prietors of  certain  jaghires  granted  for  military  services 
by  the  British  government.  The  village  constitution 
exists,  but  the  ryotwarry  system  has  been  introduced 
into  this  distr.,  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen 
who  have  held  civil  ofllces  In  it  for  a  considerable  time,  It 
Is,  from  various  causes,  extremely  111  adapted.  Grain, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  are  the  chief  articles  of  culture ;  but 
there  Is  a  vast  quantity  of  waste  land,  and  the  cultivation 
and  revenue  have  both  diminished  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  produce,  from  the 
general  fall  of  prices,  want  of  roads,  &c. 

Civil  justice  is  administered  by  the  punchayet,  or 
native  arbitration  ;  and  in  criminal  cases,  while  Colonel 
Briggs  superintended  the  distr.,  trial  by  jury  was  est<i- 
bllshed,  which  is  said  to  have  worked  exceedingly  well. 
Schools  are  common  in  Candeish  distr. ;  every  Brahmin, 
and  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  mercantile  busi- 
ness, are  Instructed  In  reading,  writing,  and  accounts :  In 
1825  there  were  189  schools  in  all,  attended  by  2,02'2 
scholars,  or  1  in  18  for  the  whole  male  population.  The 
Mohammedans  are  said  to  be  the  most  ignorant  of  thn 
population.  (HamillonU  E.  I.  Uaz.  I.  345,  34C. ;  Brigg'l 
Evidence,  In  Reports,  Sc.  ;  Hodge's  Evidence,  In  ditto.) 

CANDIA  or  MEGALO-KASTKON,  a  fortified  ma- 
rit.  city,  cap.  of  Crete,  on  the  N.  shore  of  that  Island, 
near  Its  centre,  34  m.  \V.  Spinalonga,  and  64  m.  E.S.E. 
Canea;  lat.  3.5°  21' N.,  long.  24°  8' l.V  E.  Fop.  12,000, 
9,000  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  This  city,  and  hence 
Crete  itself,  derived  its  name  of  Candia  from  the  word 
khandah,  signifying  an  entrenchment  In  the  language  of 
the  Saracens,  by  whom  it  was  built.  Its  present  fortifi- 
cations are  of  Venetian  construction  ;  they  are  massive, 
bastione<l,  and  furnished  with  outworks  ;  the  scarp  wall, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  art,  Is  in  most  places  60  ft.  in 
perpendicular  height ;  the  sea  wall  is  not  above  20  ft. 
In  helglit,  irregular,  and  but  badly  flanked.  The  port  Is 
formed  by  two  moles,  which,  bending  towards  each 
other,  project  about  260  yards  Into  the  sea,  and  are  de> 
fended  nt  their  extreme  points  by  forts.  It  is  at  present 
so  choked  up  by  sand  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Vene- 
tian docks  and  arscniU,  that  a  vessel  drawing  more  than 
8  ft.  water  cannot  enter.  The  city  has  four  gates,  three 
on  the  land  side  and  one  towards  the  sea.  Principal 
streets  wide,  roughly  paved,  but  clean,  well  furnished 
with  fountains,  and  adorned  with  clumps  of  trees. 
Houses  generally  well  built,  but  have  seldom  more  than 
one  story  above  the  ground  floor.  I'he  bazars,  which 
arc  good,  have  quite  a  Turkish  appearance.  In  the  B. 
part  of  the  city,  the  houses  are  iiostly  interspersed  with 
gardens.  Candia  Is  the  residence  of  the  paslia  and  seat 
of  the  provincial  council,  and  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 
Clilef  buildings,  —  governor's  palace,  the  Greek  cathe- 
dral and  other  churches,  many  mosques,  a  synagogue,  the 
remains  of  two  Itoman  Catholic  churches,  a  light  house 
on  the  W.  mole,  and  some  good  baths.  The  arched 
vaults  built  fur  the  Venetian  galleys  still  exist,  and  seve- 
ral other  relics  of  Venetian  sway  are  found.  The  countiy 
lmme<llately  round  Candia  is  not  particularly  fertile. 
Its  nruv.  cumiiriscs  all  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  and 
produces  chielly  »  heat,  barley,  raisins,  and  a  little  cotton. 
IScotl't  Trav.  in  Egypt  and  Candia,  i. ;  Pathlef/ i  CoM- 
sular  Report,  SfC.) 

Canoia.    See  Crete. 

CANUV,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ceylon,  nt  the  head  of  nn 
extensive  valley  in  lat.  7°  17'  N.,  and  long.  80°  3fl'  E., 
alMHit  1,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  80  m.  E.N.E. 
Colombo,  and  '.)6  m.  S.W.  Trincomalee.  Pop.  about 
3,0<K).  It  Is  surrounded  liy  woody  hills  and  mountains, 
varying  from  2U0  to  2,0(H)  It'ct  in  >ielght,  and  stands  on 
the  border  of  an  artlllcial  lake  ;  but  Its  situation,  though 
beautiful  and  romantic.  Is  insecure.  At  a  <llstance  of 
3  m.  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Mahavllly  (iangn, 
here  navigable  only  for  small  boats.  Excepting  thoso 
Inhabited  by  the  chiefs,  which  are  tile<l,  the  native  houses 
are  built  entirely  of  clay,  and  thatched.  Temples  verjr 
numerous,  and  considered  almost  indispensable  appen- 
dages to  the  houses  of  the  opulent ;  in  the  greater  number 
lignts  nru  constantly  kept  burning  i  and  in  one  of  them 
the  celebrated  to<ith,  said  to  have  lielonged  to  Buodh,  Is 
still  preserved  I  Since  the  caiiture  of  Candy,  reahlencei 
for  the  governor  and  commandant,  and  a  gaol,  have  been 
built  by  the  British,  (ind  several  missionary  and  other 
schools  established.  There  Is  no  church,  but  the  dis- 
trict cuurt-huiise  and  missionary  school-rmin  are  made 
use  of  I'ur  divine  service.  Candy  was  t.nclently  the  cap.  of 
an  liulep.  klngdinn  of  the  same  name,  which  comprhied 
the  central   inuuiitulnuus  country  ut  Ceylon.     It  waa 
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taken  by  the  British  iu  1815.    {Heber't  Nar.  iU.  173.; 
Hamilton' t  E.  1.  Gax.) 

CANEA  or  KHANIA  (.tn.  Cydonia),  a  tea-port  and 
the  principal  commercial  town  of  Crete,  cap.  prov.  of 
came  name,  on  tlie  N.  shore  of  the  Islimd,  25  m.  from  its 
VI.  extremity,  64  m.  W.N.W.  Candia,  and  about  140  m. 
S.  the  island  of  Syra.  Pop.  8,000,  about  5,000  of  whom 
are  Moh-immedans,  and  1,000  foreigners,  chiefly  Hel- 
lenes and  lonians,  who  engross  most  of  the  Import  trade. 
The  town,  inclusive  of  the  port,  forms  an  Irregular 
square,  enclosed  by  walls,  with  bastions  and  a  ditch 
on  the  land  side.  The  present  fortltlcatlons  were  con- 
structed by  the  Venetians,  but  are  inferior,  both  in  mag- 
nitude and  disposition,  to  tliose  of  Candia.  Tlie  port  Is 
formed  by  a  mole  about  1,200  ft.  In  length,  prolonged 
from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  town  to  the  N.W., 
where  it  is  terminated  by  a  light-house  opposite  to  a  for- 
tress defending  tlic  harbour's  mouth.  The  port  has  re- 
cently undergone  great  improvements :  it  is  the  best  in 
Crete,  and  capable  of  cont.iinina  many  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden.  Streets  wide  and  well  paved,  but  not  clean; 
houses  lofty,  old,  and  rickety,  but  shops  good.  At  the 
N.  part  of  the  town  is  a  kind  of  citadel,  formerly  con- 
taining the  arsenal,  docks,  <ic.  The  Venetian  galley 
■vaults  are  still  in  good  preservation.  There  is  a  small 
but  excellent  lazaretto,  and  several  soap  manufactories. 
(For  the  exports,  &c.,  see  Cbete.)  Cancii  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  provincial  governor  and  of  several  ICuropcan 
consuls,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  council,  and 
of  a  Greek  bishopric.  Strabo  and  .Scylax  describe 
the  site  and  port  of  Cydonia  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
tlutt  Khanla  stands  upon  the  identical  spot.  No  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  city  are  now  to  be  seen,  though 
some  existed  at  the  end  ofVthe  I7th  century.  Tne 
plain  around  Canea  is  celebrated  for  Its  beautv;  its 
province  comprises  all  the  W.  portion  of  the  island. 
(Scott's  Egypt  and  Candia,  ii.  3(lfi— 312.  ;  Pashley's 
Trav.  in  Crete,  1. 1—17.;  Consular  Jte/iorl,  &c.) 

CANICATTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Girgenti,  cap. 
cint..  If.  m.  S.W.  Caltanisetta.  Poo.,  with  cant.,  17,384. 
It  is  well  built.  The  greater  part  ot  the  population  con- 
sists orngriculturists. 

CANN.E,  an  inconsiderable  place  in  Naples,  prov. 
Tcrra-di-Bari,  near  tlie  Ofanto  (the  anc.  At0riiis),  8  m. 
W.  S.W.  Uurletta.  It  is  .idjacent  to  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Canna-,  so  famous  for  the  decisive  victory 
gained  in  its  vicinity  by  Hannibal,  over  tl)c  Romans,  In 
the  year  217  D.c.  Never  were  the  talents  of  a  great 
general  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  on  tliis  occa- 
sion. The  army  of  Hannibal  was  very  inferior  in  numbers, 
and  perhaps,  also,  in  the  quality  of  tlic  troops,  to  that  of 
his  enemies  ;  but  the  ■ibility  of  the  commander  made  up 
for  every  other  deficiency,  "and,  with  a  loss  of  oidy  4,000 
of  his  own  men,  he  put  60,000  Unmans  to  tlie  sword, 
and  took  10,000  prisoners  I  (The  Knglish  reader  will 
find  a  good  account  of  this  great  battle  In  Ferguson's 
Roman  History,  cap.  A. ;  the  classical  reader  will  resort 
to  Polybius  and  Livy.) 

The  scene  of  action  is  marked  out  to  posterity  by  the 
name  of  Campo di Sangue,  "  field  of  blootl ;"  and  spears, 
hcids  of  lances,  and  other  pieces  of  armour,  still  con- 
tinue to  be  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Tlie  city  of  Cannie  was  destroyed  the  year  beiiire  the 
battle  \  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  a  bishop's 
see  in  the  Infancy  of  Christianity.  It  seems  to  have  been 
nliandoned  in  the  miildle  ages  for  the  cities  along  the 
coast.  (Swinburne's  Two  Sieilies,  i.  108.  4lo.  ed.) 

CANNES,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, dip.  Var,  cap.  cant.,  2.^  m.  K.  Dragulgnan; 
l,it.  a>  38'  31"  N.,  long.  7°  I'  K.  Pop.  3,'J<J7.  It  is 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  projecting  into  the  sea; 
has  a  fhie  qu.iy.  an  old  Gotliic  ctstle,  and  an  old  church. 
Its  port  Is  neftticr  deep  nor  commodious,  and  can  only 
be  iiseil  by  fisliliig  boats  and  small  coasting  vessels. 
Napiileon  landed  Tn  the  vicinity  of  Cannes  on  the  1st  of 
March,  181."*,  on  his  memorablo  return  from  Elba. 
{Hugo,  art.  yar.) 

(;aN()S.\  (an.  Canvsium),  a  town  of  Naples,  prov. 
Tcrra-di.lJari,  cap.  cant.,  ne.ir  the  (Ifanto,  I.t  in.  S.W. 
llarlelta.  Pop.  circa  4,000.  The  o!d  rlty,  said  to  have 
lieen  founded  by  Dlomed,  or  In  a  porlocf  antecedent  to 
tlie  records  of  Itiiinan  history,  was  in  ancient  times  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  In  this  part  of  Italy  for 
extent,  pii|iniatlon,  and  magnificence  In  building.  Its 
walls  are  said  tn  have  embraced  a  circuit  of  Ifl  m. ;  and 
varioui  ruins  still  rnnain  to  attest  its  former  grandeur. 
AiniiMK,  these  are  the  remains  of  an  amieduct  and  of  a 
viist  nmplilthe.itre,  with  tombs  (of  whioli  a  very  singular 
one  was  discovered  In  18i:t),  columns,  triumphal  arches, 
Ac.  (Jreat  niiniliers  of  fictile  v.ises  of  the  best  period 
have  iH'en  found  here,  surpassing  In  slie  and  iLH'auly 
those  found  In  the  tombs  of  any  other  ancient  city,  no't 
rxceptlng  even  Nola.  Tlie  modern  town  occniiiis  the 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel ;  and  is  said  by  Swinburne 
to  be  a  "  most  pitiful  remnant  of  so  great  a  city."  The 
ancient  cathedral,  built  in  tlieOth  ciutury,  still  remains. 
Its  altars  and  pavements  are  rich  In  marbles ;  and  the 
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verde  autitio  columns  that  aupport  its  roof  are  the  finest 
that  Swinburne,  no  mean  judge,  had  ever  seen.  There 
is  here,  also,  the  mausoleum  of  Bohemund,  so  celebrated 
in  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata. 

Canusium  was  the  place  to  which  the  wreck  of  the 
Roman  army  fled  after  the  battle  of  Cannse.  It  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  acme  of  Its  prosperity  under  Trqjan. 
It  was  reduced  to  its  present  deplorable  situation  by  a 
series  of  disasters  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Goths,  Saracens, 
and  Normans.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  ii.  292. ;  Swin. 
burnt:'!  Two  Sicilies,  1.  400.  4to.  ed. ;  Craven's  Calabria, 
p.  90.) 

CANOUIlGE(LA),atownofFrance,d(<p.Lozere,cap. 
cant,,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  Urugnc, 
9ni.  S.S.W.Marvejois.  Pop.  I,9»i9.  It  carries  on  som* 
branches  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  the 
products  of  tiie  latter  being  formerly  in  extensive  demand, 
and  has  some  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Excavations  made 
In  the  vicinity  in  1820  have  been  the  means  of  discovering 
a  number  of  vases  and  other  remains  of  Roman  pottery, 
which  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the  spot. 
(Hugo,  art.  I.oxire.) 

CANTAL,  an  Inh.nd  dcp.  of  France,  formed  of  parts 
of  the  ancient  districts  of  Haute  Auvcrgne  and  Vclay, 
between  44"  37'  and  45°  26'  N.  lat.,  and  2"  5'  and  3°  14' 
E.  long.,  bounded  by  the  following  depts.  ;  vix.  N.  Pny- 
de-l)i'ime,  E.  Haute  Loire,  S.E.  Loidre,  S.  Aveyron, 
and  W.  Lot  and  Corrdze.  Area,  582,9.')9  hectares.  Pop. 
262,1 17.  This  is  one  of  the  least  prmhutive,  poorest  dis- 
tricts of  France.  Surface  much  encumbered  with  moun- 
tains. The  highest  summit,  that  of  the  Plomb-de  Cantal, 
In  the  centre  of  the  dep.,  and  whence  it  takes  its  name,  is 
elevated  1,856  mi'tres  (6,040  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  every  where  find  Indications  of  the  action  of 
subterraneous  Hres  and  volcanos :  and  though  steep,  the 
mountains  furnish,  in  summer,  excellent  pasture.  Val- 
leys not  very  extensive.  Ketween  Murat  and  St.  Fleur 
there  Is  a  level  plateau,  whicli  may  be  said  to  be  the  gra- 
nary of  the  dept.  Climate  severe,  the  snow  generally 
lying  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  for  seven  or  eight 
months  together.  Several  rivers,  flowing  in  diflbrent 
directions,  have  their  sources  here ;  among  which  may 
be  specified  the  Cere,  Alagnon,  Rue,  Arceuil,  &c. :  the 
Uordogiie  runs  along  its  N.W.  frontier.  Agriculture  in 
the  most  backward  state  ;  the  occupiers  being  generally 
poor,  and  weddetl  to  old  practices.  The  produce  of  wheat 
and  oats  is  insuHicient  for  the  cunsiunption  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants live  principally  on  buckwheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  chcsnuts.  The  last,  indeed,  is  the  staple  article  of 
food  In  an  extensive  district,  thence  called  Chataigneray. 
Hemp  and  Hue  flax  arc  also  raised,  with  various  de- 
scriptions of  fruits,  and  a  little  very  bad  wine.  The 
principal  wealth  of  the  dep.  consists  in  its  mountain  pas- 
tures and  meadows ;  partly  occuple<l,  In  summer,  in  dairy 
farming,  and  partly  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Large  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  are  annually  pro. 
duced.  The  ordinary  yield  of  a  cow  is  estimated  at  75  ki- 
logs.  of  cheese,  and  15  ditto  of  butter.  The  best  cheeses 
are  made  In  the  environs  of  Salers  ;  they  weigh  from  70  to 
80  lbs. :  great  numbers  of  pigs  are  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the 
dairies.  Large  herds  of  cattle  .ire  also  fattened  on  the 
mountains ;  and  it  Is  said  that  the  value  of  an  ox  is  in- 
creased, in  the  course  of  a  summer,  from  l.'M)  to  220  fr. 
The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  small,  and  have  flne  fleeces. 
Large  flocks  are  brought  from  the  more  S.  departments, 
to  be  fattened  during  the  summer,  the  fattening  and  pas- 
turage grounds  being  often  let  to  the  proprietors  of  herds 
and  flocks  from  tlie  neighbouring  depts.  Horses  small 
and  hardy,  and  iise<l  fur  the  light  cavalry.  Numbers  of 
mules,  asses,  and  gnats,  are  also  raised  ;  the  skins  of  the 
latter  are  sent  to  Milhaud  to  be  made  into  parchment. 
Honey  Is  an  Important  product.  Manufacturing  industry 
Is  at  n  very  low  ebb  in  this  dept.  There  are  a  few  fabrics 
of  coarse  woollens  and  linens  ;  and  these,  with  coarse 
lace,  copper  and  braziers'  work,  wooden  articles,  paper, 
tanneries,  &c.,  include  almost  all  that  is  worth  nollce. 
Numbers  of  the  people  annually  emigrate  in  search  of 
employment  to  Paris,  and  other  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
*c.  Hugo  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  the  state 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  who  arc  said  to  be  igno- 
rant, lazy,  rude  and  brutal  in  their  manners,  and  de- 
press.'d  by  pjverty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
anil  plateaux  suffer  sevcely  from  the  scarcity  of  f\iel, 
and  ciild  In  winter.  To  obviate  the  infb-  ce  of  the  latter, 
they  lie  In  bed  as  long  as  possible  .  t  i,  ve  their  cot- 
tages so  planned  that  the  famll;  ^  imcs  the  middle 
space  between  the  cuttle  and  the  barn  I  (''antal  Is  divldid 
into  four  arrond.,  and  returns  4  members  tn  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Number  of  electors  between  1,100  and 
l,2<HI.  Public  revenue  In  1831,  4,M2„T<!7  fr.  Chief  towns, 
Aurlllac,  St.  Fleiirs,  Murat.  (Hugo,  art.  Cantal,  Diet. 
Uidg. !  Mdlle-llrun,  viii.  Kng.  trans. ) 

CANTELEl',atowii  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Inffrleure, 
on  the  summit  of  hills  which  ccnnmand  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Roumarls,  4 
nti.  W.  Rouen.  Pop.  3,591.  It  commands  a  Hnn  view  of 
Koucn  and  the  hills  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  the  course 
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of  the  Seine  u  for  ai  Elbeuf,  the  valley  of  Dcville,  and 
vast  meadows. 

CANTERBURY,  a  city,  Co.,  and  bor.,  and  the  metro- 
politan see  of  England,  co.  Kent,  in  a  fertile,  well-culti- 
vated valley,  Intersected  by  various  branches  of  thcStour 
near  the  base  of  the  N.  Downs,  63  m.  S.E.  by  E.  Lon- 
don, lat.  61°  IS*  N.,  long.  1°  53'  E.  Pop.  in  1821, 12,745  ; 
in  1831,  14,463.  The  town  was  originally  enclosed  by 
turreted  walls  (the  remains  of  which  still  exist),  and 
had  4  main  streets  branching  from  the  centre,  each  ter- 
minating by  a  gateway,  of  which  the  W.  only  remains. 
The  mudern  town  consists  of  these  and  of  4  suburbs, 
continued  in  the  direction  of  each,  that  on  the  E.  side 
being  much  the  largest.  The  High  Street,  along  which 
the  main  line  of  road  from  London  to  Dover  passes,  is  of 
considerable  width,  with  well-built  houses  on  either  side, 
and  a  handsome  guildhall  near  the  centre.  The  whole  is 
well  payed,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water;  the 
Stour,  which  flows  through  it,  divides  and  makes  an 
island  of  its  W.  part.  There  are  11  parish  churches,  but 
except  that  of  All  Saints  (a  plain  modern  structure  in 
the  high  street),  they  arc  generally  small  and  insignificant 
in  external  appearance.  Within  these  few  years  they 
have  generally  undergone  extensive  repairs ;  the  interiors 
have  been  renovated,  and  they  contain  several  handsome 
monuments  and  tablets.  Tlie  cathedral  is  a  noble  pile, 
and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  whatever  part  of 
tlie  city  it  may  be  viewed.  The  approach  to  it  from  the 
street  was  formerly  disfigured  by  a  row  of  low,  mean 
buildings.  These  nave  been  removed,  and  a  very  fine 
view  of  nearly  the  whole  S.  front  is  now  obtained.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  anciently  founded  by 
St.  Augustine,  in  connection  with  the  monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  established  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  by  St.  Augustine,  in  597. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  present  structure  dates  from  1184: 
tlie  nave,  cloister,  and  chapter-house,  are  two  centuries 
later,  during  the  best  period  of  tiie  pointed  ecclesiastical 
style )  the  interior  is  very  fine,  and  the  styles  of  diflerent 
ages  skilfully  adapted  to  each  other ;  the  choir  is  the 
most  spacious  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  stained 
window  accounted  one  of  the  finest.  The  structure  Is  of 
the  usu<il  cruciform  shape,  with  a  semi-circular  E.  end, 
and  is  513  ft.  in  length  inside,  the  central  tower  being 
235  ft.  in  height ;  under  the  whole  is  an  old  crypt  or 
under  croft.  The  ancient  celebrity  of  this  cathedral  is 
partly  attributable  to  its  being  associated  with  the  first 
itablislimeot  of  Christianity  In  England,  but  more 
^.jpccially  to  the  murder  of  its  famous  archbishop, 
Thomas- d-Bccket,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  its  altars,  in  1171. 
liccket  having  been  canonised,  his  bones  were,  in  1220, 
removed,  with  great  pomp  and  expense,  from  tlie  under 
croft,  where  they  had  previously  been  deposited,  to  the 
Trinity  Chapel,  built  for  llie  purpose.  The  anniversary 
of  tlie  day  on  which  they  were  removed,  was  cele- 
br.ited  as  a  great  festival  down  to  the  Reformation ; 
and  devotees,  not  only  from  every  part  of  England,  but 
of  Europe,  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
to  the  enrichment  both  of  the  establishment  and  of  the 
city  generally.*  A  supposed  pilgrimage  of  this  sort, 
Bticli  as  was  then  usual,  was  made  the  medium  of  a  lively 
description  of  the  characters  and  customs  of  his  day  by 
the  earliest  of  our  great  poets;  and  has  been  rendered 
fiimiliarto  most  of  our  readers  by  the  excellent  engrav- 
ing  of  Stothard's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,"  in  which 
the  characters  described  by  Chaucer  are  admirably  repre- 
sented. Erasmus,  who  saw  the  fane  in  undiminished  splen- 
dour a  short  time  previously  to  its  annihilation,  gives  a 
vivid  account  of  its  wealtli  and  inaxnilicence.  In  153C, 
however,  all  liigh  festivals  occurring  between  July  and 
September  (which  included  the  chief  festival  at  Canter- 
bury) were  forbidden, on  the  ground  of  tliclr  taking  people 
from  the  necessary  labours  of  harvest.  Hut  this  was 
merely  a  prelude  to  more  energetic  measures ;  and  In  the 
following  year,  Reckct  was  thrust  out  of  his  place  in  tlie 
catalogue  of  saints,  declared  to  have  been  a  rebel,  hii 
liones  being,  at  the  same  time  burnt  and  scattered,  and 
tlie  treasury  of  his  shrine. appropriated  to  secular  pur- 
poses. Sulisequently  to  this  vigorous  and  salutary  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative,  the  present  collegiate  esta- 
blishment was  ordained,  consisting  of  a  dean,  12  canons, 
(!  preachers,  l>  minor  canons,  and  other  subordinates ;  3 
of  the  prebendaries  being  In  the  gilt  of  the  archbishon, 
tlic  ri^st  in  that  of  tlie  crown.  In  1G43,  consideralilu 
injury  was  done  to  the  cathetlral  in  consetjuence  of  a  par- 
liamentary order  to  purify  it,  and  suhse(|iiently  the  nave 
was  converted  Into  temporary  barracks  for  C  roniwell's 
troops.     On  the  Hettoration,  the  choir  was  refitted  for 

*  The  vstimslion  In  wlilch  the  prinrlpnl  nitar*  nt  rantcrtiurjr  were 
lu'kl  hy  Ihif  imlilic  mii>  be  Interred  from  the  fact  Itiat  in  onu  yt-ar  tlie 
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divine  lervice :  anil  now,  for  many  veari  put.eonilderabla 
fundi  have  been  annually  devoted  by  the  chapter  to  the 
restoration  and  Improvement  of  this  magnificent  old 
structure,  which  contains  many  interesting  monumental 
remains ;  amongst  others,  that  of  the  Black  Prince.  The 
diocese  of  Canterbury  coniiits  of  the  co.  of  Kent  (with 
the  exception  of  the  city  and  deanery  of  Rochester, 
and  of  8  other  parishes,  which  last  are  in  the  London 
diocese,)  and  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Addington, 
and  district  of  Lambeth  Palace,  in  the  co.  of  Surrey. 

The  province  comprises  20  other  dioceses,  and  about 
100  scattered  parishes,  called  "  peculiars :"  its  archbishop 
is  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  England,  and  takes 
precedence  of  all  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  all  peeri 
of  the  realm  except  those  of  the  royal  blood ;  he  bat 
also  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  divinity, 
law  and  physic.  The  revenues  of  the  sec  amounted,  at 
an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to 
19,182/.  a  year.  The  succession  is  traced  with  tolerable 
regularity  from  St.  Augustine,  a.  d.  597.  Cardinal  Pole 
was  the  70th  and  the  last  archbishop  under  the  Catholic 
system ;  and  Dr.  Howley,  the  present  metropolitan,  is 
the  91st.  The  site  of  the  ancient  palace,  near  the  cathe- 
dral precincts.  Is  occupied  by  modern  buildings,  leased  to 
private  individuals ;  tlie  present  archiepiscopal  residence 
being  at  Lambeth.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapelt 
in  the  town,  and  a  Jewish  synagogue.  A  grammar  school 
founded  by  Henry  Vlll.  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  :  there  arc  2  masters,  and  SO  king't  scholars. 
1'he  other  public  structures  arc  a  sessions-house,  theatre, 
assembly-rooms,  philosophic  institution  (with  library, 
museum,  .ind  lecture-room),  and  the  subscription  wells, 
whose  mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  were  for  some  time  in  great  re- 
pute,  but  have  since  been  comparatively  neglected  ;  one 
spring  is  a  pure  chalybeate,  the  other  impregnated  with 
sulphur.  The  city  generally  has  of  late  years  undergone 
considerable  improvement ;  the  Donjon-tlcid,  and  a  large 
artificial  mound  in  it,  is  laid  nut  in  public  walks,  antl 
forms  a  pleasant  promenade.  There  is  little  or  no  trade 
carried  on  except  what  is  required  for  the  supply  of  the 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  silk  trade,  origU 
nally  established  by  Flemish  and  French  refugees  (to 
whom  Elizabeth  granted  the  under  croft  of  the  cathedral 
for  public  worship),  and  that  of  silk  and  cotton,  sub- 
■equently  introduced,  liave  ceased  :  but  there  it  a  con- 
siderable tralHc  In  hops  and  agricultural  produce,  large 
quantities  of  which  arc  sent  from  it  to  London  ;  the  busi- 
ness caused  by  its  being  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares 
to  the  Continent  Is  also  tolerably  extensive.  The  Stour 
is  navigable  from  Sandwich  as  far  as  Fordwich,  for 
lighters ;  and  by  its  means,  much  of  the  heavier  mer- 
chandise, such  as  coals,  timber,  &c.,  formerly  reached 
the  city ;  but  i  railway  for  goods  and  passengers  be- 
tween it  and  Whitstable,  opened  in  1830,  has  drawn  the 
entire  traflic  to  that  line  of  communication.  There  are 
four  market-places  for  the  sale  of  meat,  and  poultry, 
flsh,  cattle,  corn,  and  hops  :  there  is  a  daily  supply  of 
provisions,  but  the  chief  markets  arc  held,  one  on 
Saturday,  and  another,  for  fat  stock,  every  alternate 
Tuesday :  there  is  also  an  annual  statute  fair,  which 
begins  October  10,,  and  lasts  10  or  12  days,  but  little 
business  of  importance  is  transacted  at  It.  Canterbury 
has  long  been  noted  for  brawn,  which  forms  an  article 
of  some  importance  in  tlie  trade  of  the  place,  and  is  tent 
to  varioui  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tlic  hop. grounds  of 
the  vicinity  afford  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  labouring  population  of  both  sexes. 

This  city,  which  is  a  county  of  itself,  contains  within 
the  walls  14  parishes,  besides  ancient  monastic  preclnctt. 
Before  the  passing  nf  the  Municipal  Act  the  city  inagis* 
trates  had  no  jurisdiction  over  these  precincts,  but  tlicy 
are  all  now  under  the  authority  of  the  civic  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  vlllc  of  t'hrlstcluirch,  in  which  the 
city  and  county  magistrates  have  concurrent  jurlsdic> 
tlon.  The  city  boundaries  having  been  by  the  same 
parliamentary  enactment  grctuly  extended,  several  pa- 
rishes without  the  walls  uro  now  jointly  under  the  city 
and  county  authority. 

Canterbury  has  sent  2  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23 
Cdward  I. :  the  right  of  voting  being,  previously  to  th« 
Reform  Act,  in  the  resident  and  non-resident  freemen  ; 
tlie  freedom  of  the  town  being  acquired  by  birth,  mar- 
riage, .ipprenticcslilp,  piireliase,  and  gilt.  The  present 
pari.  bor.  includes,  besides  the  above  par.,  parts  of  those 
of  three  others,  and  the  lior.  of  Longport ;  and  had,  in 
1831,  a  nop.  of  ir,,112.  No.  of  10/.  houses  not  exactljr 
known,  but  probably  exceeding  i,(MIO.  Registered  elec- 
tors,  in  1837-38,  l,8:tri.  The  municipal  limits  comprise 
only  the  city  and  immediate  suburbs,  excluding  several 
htindre<l  acres  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  pari.  bor. 
It  is  divided  into  three  wards,  and  is  governed  by  • 
recorder,  mayor,  l!  aldermen,  nnd  18  counsellors. 

This  city  is  of  great  antiqi  .  as  Is  proved  by  the  no- 
tice of  It  In  tlio  itinerary  i  uitonlnus,  and  by  manjr 
llomaii  remains.  A  stapli'  uf  wool  was  granted  hjr 
Edward  III. )  but  Iti  chief  Importance  prevloiuly  to  tha 
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Reformation  was  derived  iVom  iti  numerous  religious 
establishments,  and  tiic  influx  of  pilgrims  of  atl  ranks  and 
conditions.  It  was  also  the  most  frequented  thoroughfare 
to  the  Continent,  and  is  noticed  as  such  in  the  charter 
granted  by  Henry  IV.,  where  it  is  called,  "  a  city  near  the 
sea,  and  as  it  were  a  port  and  entrance  by  which  loreigners 
come  to  the  kingdom."  During  the  last  war,  a  large 
body  of  military  were  usually  stationed  here,  for  whose 
reception  there  are  three  sets  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
barracks.  The  outer  walls  of  a  castle  of  the  Norman 
period  still  exist.  (Illuttr.  f'iewt  qf  Metrop.  Church  qf 
Canterbury,  and  Hist.  Jiescr.  4to.  IG36 ;  Canterbury 
Guide,  &c.) 

CANTON  (called  by  the  Chinese  Sang-Chine,  the 
provincial  city),  a  marlt.  city  of  China,  on  its  S. 
coast,  cap.  prov.  Quane-tong,  and  residence  of  the 
provincial  authorities ;  the  principal  emporium  of  the 
East,  and  the  only  port  in  China  at  which  .tny  Ku- 
ropeans  are  established.  Ic  stands  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Choo-lciang,  or  Pearl  River,  and  the  E.  bank  of  its 
affluent,  the  Pe-kiang,  60  m.  N.N.W.  the  Chinese  Sea, 
and  1,200  m.  S.  by  W.  Pekin.  Lat.  23°  7'  10"  N.,  long. 
113°  14'  30"  E.  It  is  nearly  square,  about  6  m.  in  clrc, 
built  generally  upon  level  ground,  except  on  its  N. 
•ide,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  outer, 
or  Cliinese,  and  the  inner,  or  Mantchou  (Tartar)  city, 
which  are  surrounded  by  one  wall,  and  separated  by 
another.  The  walls  are  partly  of  sandstone  and  partly 
of  brick,  about  20  or  25  n.  tliick,  and  from  25  to  40  tt. 
high.  A  line  of  battlements,  with  embrasures  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  feet,  raised  on  the  top  of  the  walls  all 
round,  are  in  some  places  mounted  witli  cannon.  The 
city  is  farther  defended  by  three  forts  on  the  land  side, 
and  two  on  Pearl  Kiver ;  but  as  a  place  of  strength 
Canton  is  insignificant.  The  outer  walls  are  pierced 
with  12  gates,  and  4  others  lead  through  the  inner  wall 
from  the  old  to  the  new  city ;  all  ol  theso  are  daily 
opened  at  dawn,  and  shut  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening, 
and  strictly  guarded,  to  prevent  the  exit  or  entrance  of 
any  one,  except  upon  special  occasions.  Tlic  suburbs 
are,  perhaps,  as  extensive  and  populous  as  the  city  itself. 
They  fill  up  the  space  between  the  walls  and  the  water's 
edge  on  both  rivers ;  those  on  the  W.  side  are  much  the 
largest.  The  city  and  suburbs  are  laid  out  in  a  precisely 
ilmilar  manner.  Streets  numerous,  and  generally  short 
and  crooked,  though  sometimes  of  considerable  length. 
They  vary  in  width  from  about  2  to  16  ft.,  but  are  com- 
monly from  6  to  8  ft.  wide,  paved  with  litf.le  round 
itones,  and  flagged,  close  to  the  houses,  with  larger  ones, 
chiefly  of  granite.  Each  is  closed  by  strong  gates,  secured 
And  guarded  at  night ;  and  streets  of  business  are  each 
devoted  to  one  distinct  branch  of  trade.  Several  canals, 
used  for  the  conveyance  orp.issengers  and  goods.  Intersect 
the  city  and  suburbs.  Two  of  the  largest  run  along  the 
outside  of  the  E.  and  W.  walls,  and  communicate  by  a 
third,  which  passes  through  the  new  city.  Several 
smaller  ones  branch  off'  from  these  on  either  side :  tliey 
are  crossed  in  many  places  by  stone  bridges.  Houses  built 
chiefly  of  brick  ;  but  mud,  stone,  and  wood,  are  also  used 
in  their  construction,  and  many  of  the  habitations  in 
the  old  city  are  said  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  for- 
mer material.  Near  the  river  they  are  raised  on  wooden 
piles,  and  elsewhere  are  grnerully  erected  on  solid  foun- 
dations. Scarcely  any  are  more  than  one  story  in  height ; 
the  roofs  of  many  are  flat  and  being  surrounded  with  a 
breast-work,  they  form  terraces  Ircquented  by  the  family 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.     The  floors  are  usually  cum- 

imsed  of  indurated  mud,  marlile,  or  other  flagstones,  or 
lies  joined  by  cement.  Windows  small,  the  place  of 
■lass  being  8iipi)lied  by  paper,  mica,  thin  shell,  &c.  Very 
little  Iron  is  used.  I'hc  l)cttcr  sort  of  residences  arc 
built  within  a  court,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  12  or  14  ft. 
higli,  and  the  interior  of  tliose  of  the  omilent  Chinese  are 
in  general  very  richly  furnished.  '1  he  houses  of  the 
middle  orders,  in  which  about  l-3d  part  of  the  popula- 
tion reside,  have  no  court,  nor  any  snpcralmndHnt  room  ; 
those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  are  very  numerous  along 
the  banks  of  the  canals,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  old  city,  and 
in  the  extreme  parts  ol  the  suburbs,  are  wretched  mud 
hovels,  In  which  •>,  H,  10,  or  sometimes  even  double  that 
number  of  individuals,  arc  crowded  into  one  low,  dark, 
and  dirty  apartment.  The  foreign  factories,  or  hungt, 
as  the  Chlneie  call  ihem,  are  situated  in  the  .S.W.  sub- 
urlj,  where  they  extend  ficmi  E.  to  W.  for  about  l|  fur- 
long. Tliey  occHipy  a  muddy  flat,  which  has  Iwcn  gained 
from  the  Choo-klang  river,  which  they  face,  lielng  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  quay  about  |l>U  yds.  wide.  This  space, 
widch  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  European  mer- 
chants, is  railed  in,  anil  iorins  a  promenade,  called 
Respondentia  Walk.  Near  it  is  another  small  open 
space,  ab<mt  50  or  60  yds,  sq.,  wallrd  in,  and  laid  out 
M  a  garden,  with  gravel  walks,  flower-beds,  Vic.  These 
narrow  Itniiti  lM)Und  all  (lie  territory  assigned  to  fu. 
reigners  within  the  Celestial  empire  :  even  the  quay 
and  enclosure  were  not  obtained  without  considerable 
dlfltculty,  and  the  Euro|iean  merchants  cannot  erect  a 
few  tteps  on  the  water's  edge  without  express  permiition 


firom  the  authorities.  There  are  13  hongs,  or  factories, 
including  the  British,  Dutch,  American,  French,  Aus. 
trian,  Swedish,  Danish,  Parsee,  &c.  They  are  amongst 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city,  and  usually  consist 
of  3,  4,  or  more  brick  or  granite  buildings  surrounding  a 
kind  of  close  or  court :  two  tolerable  European  hotels 
occupy  portions  of  two  of  them.  The  English  hong  far 
surpasses  the  rest  for  elegance  and  extent ;  this,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  American  hongs,  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
their  national  flags  flying;  the  Britisli  flag,  which  had  been 
hauled  down  at  the  expiration  of  the  E.  I. Company's  char- 
ter, was  again  raised  m  April  1837.  (Fanqui  in  China,  I. 
240.)  Contiguous  to  the  hongs  are  three  noted  thorough, 
fares.  Old  and  New  China  streets,  and  Hog  Lane,  'i  he 
first  two  are  amongst  the  best  streets  in  the  suburbs,  rather 
wider  than  the  generality  of  the  public  ways,  pretty  regu- 
larly paved,  and  lined  with  shops,  in  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  is  sometimes  transacted.  The  filthy 
street,  or  alley,  appropriately  named  Ilog  Lane,  has  an  in- 
famous notoriety  as  being  the  place  where  foreign  seamen 
are  intoxicated,  robbed,  and  maltreated,  and  where,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  imprudence,  most  of  the  dis- 
turbances liave  arisen  which  have  led  to  serious  disputes 
between  tlie  Chinese  government  and  the  foreign  traders. 
Except  in  those  devoted  to  the  European  trade,  most  of 
the  shops  open  to  the  streets,  and  the  most  valuable 
kinds  ot  wares  are  exposed,  apparently  without  any  pro- 
tection from  theft :  but  the  sliarp  eye  kept  by  the  dealers, 
the  gates  at  the  end  pf  the  streets,  which  may  be  shut  in 
an  instant,  and  a  most  vigilant  police,  commonly  prevent 
any  frauds.  Uurglaries  are  rare,  but  loss  by  fire  is  fre- 
quent ;  to  avert  which,  in  the  winter  months,  an  addi- 
tional i)ody  of  watchmen  occupy  watch-towers  erected  on 
bamboo  poles  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  an 
alarm,  given  by  bells  or  other  means,  quickly  spreads 
through  the  city.  The  Chinese  have  very  generally 
adopted  the  use  of  our  engines,  which  they  occasionally 
manufacture  sufHcicntly  well  to  answer  the  purpose  ;  but 
Mr.  Davis  says,  that  the  foolish  notion  of  fatalism  which 
prevails  among  the  people  makes  them  singuhirly  careless 
as  regards  fire.  In  IH22  a  fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed 
the  British  factory  and  above  10,000  other  houses.  The 
loss  of  the  E.I.  Company  on  this  occasion  was  estimated 
at  900,000/.  sterling,  3-Sths  in  woollens.  Canton  is  sub- 
ject to  inundations,  which  carry  away  many  mud  hovels, 
and  frequently  fill  the  lower  apartments  in  the  hongs  to 
tlie  height  of  several  feet.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  sup- 
plied with  water  by  several  reservoirs,  many  wells,  the 
canals,  &e.,  and  some  fine  springs  on  its  N.  side,  botli 
within  and  without  the  walls. 

A  'large  part  of  the  pop.  of  Canton  resides  on  the 
water.  For  4  or  5  m.  opposite  the  city,  and  both  above 
and  below  it,  the  river  Is  crowded  with  vessels  and  rafts 
of  all  descriptions  and  sizes.  Every  one  is  registered, 
and  the  whole  number  in  the  nei)!hbourhoo<I  of  the  city 
is  reported  to  amount  to  84,(K)(I !  (Chiufse  Hep.)  Many 
of  these,  called  egg-boats,  which  are  no  more  than  12 
or  15  ft.  long,  alwut  6  fl.  broad,  and  coveted  with  a 
low  bamboo  slieil,  not  only  accommodate  whole  fami- 
lies, but  contain  coops  in  which  large  broods  of  ducks 
and  chickens  are  reared.  Others  are  immense  rafts  of 
timber  on  which  many  individuals  live.  Some  of  the 
floating-houses  are,  however,  handsome  residences  ;  their 
hull  is  large  and  broad,  and  the  building  in  the  centre 
is  surrounded  by  a  s|)acious  wooden  terrace,  and  suji- 
ports  another  on  its  roof^  both  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  flowers,  evergreens,  &c.  The  narrow  channel  left 
between  the  stationary  shipping  and  the  shore  is  so  in- 
cessantly thronged  with  barges,  and  craft  of  all  kinds  as 
to  render  landing  or  embarkation  usually  a  difficult  un- 
dertaking. Upwards  of  120  different  temples  are  enu- 
merated In  anil  adjacent  to  the  city,  and  this  does  not  iii- 
include  the  whole  number.  The  principal  is  the  Bud- 
dhist temple  on  the  island  of  Ilonan,  in  tlie  river  opposite 
(.'anton.  Its  buildloKS  arc  numerous,  and  chiefly  of 
brick  ;  it  rovers,  with  its  courts  and  gardens,  6  or  M  acres, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  lulty  wall.  The  stillness 
which  reigns  within  this  barrirr  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  turmoil  which  prevails  without.  Tlic  path- 
way to  the  great  central  temple  leads  through  two  wide 
court-yards  laid  out  with  gravel  walks,  and  planted  with 
rows  of  trees  ;  in  the  gateway  sejiaraling  these  courts 
are  two  fierce-looking  colossal  figures,  seateil  on  huge 
pedestals  of  granite.  The  principal  hall  is  about  Ml  It. 
sq.  ;  its  walls  arc  liung  with  crimson  tapestry,  tablets, 
&c.,  and  its  roof  is  ornamented  with  grotesque  paintings 
and  figures  In  relief;  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  are  three 
enormous,  heavy,  gilded  figures  representing  the  "  Past, 
Present,  and  Iiiture,"  before  which  Incense  is  conti- 
nually burning.  In  various  other  halls  there  are  shrines 
of  inti'riiir  deities,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
occupied  chleHy-  by  the  dwellings  and  offices  of  the 
priests,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  200.  There  arc  two 
other  considerable  Buddhist  temples  In  the  N.W,  part 
of  the  old  city,  one  of  which,  fiinnnnl  about  A.  D.  250,  has 
about  2(HI  iniiiates,  and  3,A(I0  acres  of  landed  property.  In 
the  old  city  there  li  also  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  with  a 
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dome  and  minaret  ICO  ft.  in  height :  there  are  aljout  8,000 
Mohammedans  in  Canton.  Vilthout  the  walls,  on  the 
N.  side,  there  is  a  lofty  pagoda  5  stories  high.  There 
are  several  charitable  institutions,  but  they  are  mostly  of 
recent  foundation.  Vagabonds  and  beggars  are  very 
numerous  in  Canton,  but  not  more  so  than  in  many  large 
■  cities  of  Europe.  A  foundling  hospital  established  in 
169B,  with  accommodations  fur  200  or  300  children,  and 
supported  with  about  840/.  a  year ;  a  retreat  for  the 
aged,  iniirm,  blind,  Ice,  supported  by  Imposts  on  foreign 
sliipi  bringing  rice  to  the  port,  and  an  hospital  for  lepers, 
alien  the  E.  side,  without  the  city  walls,  are  amongst 
the  chief  native  charities.  A  general  hospital  in  the 
S.W.  suburb,  established  by  an  American  missionary 
society  in  I83S,  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit. 
But  the  best  maintenance  fur  the  poor  consists  in  the 
manner  in  which  both  law  and  custom  enforce  the  claims 
of  kindred.  In  the  old  city,  are  the  residences  of  the 
lleut. -governor,  Tartar.gcneral,  treasurer  of  the  pro- 
vincial  revenue,  literary  chancellor,  criminal  judge,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  new  city,  those  of  the  prov.  governor,  and  the 
grand  hoppo  or  commissioner  of  the  customs  on  foreign 
trade.  These  residences,  and  others  of  the  hong-mer. 
chants,  and  some  wealthy  citizens,  are  little  inferior, 
except  as  respects  size,  to  the  imperial  palaces.  In  the 
old  city  is  the  grand  hall  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates tor  literary  honours.  There  are  14  high  schools, 
and  about  3U  colleges  in  Canton  ;  three  of  the  lattei'  have 
each  200  students.  It  is  estimated  that  iibout  half  the 
inhab.  are  able  to  read. 

Vi'c  have  no  Information  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
place  any  reliance  as  to  the  pop.  of  Canton.  It  is  esti- 
mated In  the  Chinese  llcposilary  (vol.  ii.  307. ) at  1,2,30,000 ; 
but  the  data  on  which  this  estimate  is  made  are  far  too 
loose  to  entitle  it  to  any  weight.  Mr.  Davis  does  not 
think  it  possible  that  1 ,0(X),(K)0  could  be  stulTed  within  its 
precincts ;  and  it  is  protiable  that  the  pop.  does  not 
exceed  half  the  number  mentioned  in  the  Itepositorv. 

The  manufactures  of  Canton  are  numerous  aim  im- 
portant. It  is  said  In  the  <:hinese  Hcposilory  that  there 
are  about  17,000  persons  employed  in  the  weaving  of  silk, 
and  that  ,50,000  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  cloth.  There  are  said  to  he  4,2(!0  shoemakers; 
besides  great  numbers  of  persons  who  work  in  wood, 
brass,  iron,  stone,  &c.  The  book  trade  is  considerable. 
Tlie  persons  engaged  in  these  trades  are  all  formed  Into 
distinct  communities,  and  have  eaod  their  own  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  their  business.  But  a  large  portion  of 
the  manufactures  required  for  the  consumption  and  trade 
of  Canton  are  carried  on  at  Fuh-shan,  a  large  city  a  few 
miles  W.  from  Canton.  It  may  surprise  our  readers  to 
learn  that  combinations  to  support  the  prices  of  goods 
and  the  wages  of  labour  are  very  general,  and  are  vigo- 
rously maintained. 

7'rnrfi'.—  All  the  legitimate  trade  of  China  with  Euro- 
pean nations  (Russia  excepted)  is  conducted  at  Canton. 
The  Kussians  are  the  only  nation  not  permitted  to  have 
a  resident  or  factory  here ;  the  commerce  between  the  two 
empires,  which  is  very  exten.sive,  centres  at  Kiarlita,  on 
the  border  of  the  empire,  in  Mongolia.  The  policy  which 
has  determined  this  regulation,  as  well  as  that  which  has 
fixed  the  only  foreign  mercantile  port  at  almost  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  the  capital,  is  probably 
nictated  not  only  by  a  jealous  fear  of  striingers  passing 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  but  also  from  a  desire,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  transit  duties.  The  European  trade,  now  so  Immense, 
originated  in  a  commercial  treaty  between  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Portugal,  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  In  1.517. 
Ill  1C'I4,  some  British  ships  first  touched  at  Canton.  In 
Ifiso,  the  direct  trade  of  the  E.  I.  Company  with  China 
cuininenced.  In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  In. 
crease  In  the  demand  for  tea,  which,  from  being  a 
luxury  seldom  seen,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  even  In  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  has  become 
a  nei'essary  of  lile,  used  by  the  jioorest  classes,  the 
Ilrltish  trade  with  Canton  jias  progressively  and  ra. 
pidly  Increased  since  1700  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
foreign  commerce  (which,  inclusive  of  that  of  the  junks. 
Is  estimated^  80,0(K),(10()  dollars  yearly)  Is  carried  on  by 
the  English  and  Americans.  Until  the  ex|ilratifln  of 
their  charter,  In  IN34,  the  Ilrltish  trade  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  E.  I,  Company;  and  during  the  last  3 
or  4  years  of  their  monopoly,  that  body  imported  lea 
(wlilcli  has  always  lieen  the  principal  expiirt  from  China) 
Into  ICnglaml  to  the  amount  of  3l,>Vl0,0(X)ll)S.  annually. 
After  the  exiilratlon  of  their  ch.irter,  the  iiu.intity  Ini. 
ported  was  still  greater.  In  IKii,  no  less  than  1,50  lirl. 
tish  vessels,  with  a  united  tonnage  of  H2,470  tuns,  re- 
Mirtcd  to  Whampoa,  near  Canton,  and  brought  away 
43,i;il,200lbs.  of  tea.  The  import  of  that  article  siili- 
Ki'<|iiently  diminished;  but  It  Is  still  greater  than  at 
any  period  during  the  Company's  monopoly.  In  the 
ti'iison  from  Octolx^r  I.  WV\  to  April  ID.  1N37.  the  British 
traders  took  away  33,211,332  lbs.  of  tea,  In  iiroportion  of 
1  p.irt  green  to  31  black.  The  total  value  of  tea  exiiorted 
that  year  was  20,2A3,0C5  doll.    Next  to  tea,  raw  silk  and 


silk  piece-goods  nre  the  principal  articles  of  export  i 
their  aggregate  value  having  amounted  In  1837  to  auove 
10,000,000  dollars ;  then  follow  treasure,  sugar,  and  « 
host  of  inferior  articles. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  China  hai 
been  greater  in  amount  and  importance  than  that  be- 
tween China  and  England.  The  principal  export 
from  India  was  formerly  raw  cotton,  chiefly  from  Bom- 
bay ;  but  opium  has  long  exceeded  that  article  in  im- 
portance, having  latterly  been  clandestinely  imported 
Into  China  to  so  vast  an  amount,  that  Its  value  has  rather 
exceeded  that  of  the  tea  exported.  Very  recently,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  government  have,  in  appearance  at 
least,  set  vigorously  to  work  to  suppress  the  trade  in 
opium,  and  to  exclude  it  from  the  empire.  But  those  best 
acquainted  with  China  believe  that  the  taste  for  the  drug 
is  too  tlrmly  rooted  among  the  population  to  admit  of 
the  government  succeeding.  The  probability,  however, 
seems  to  he,  that  the  events  that  nave  occurredM>artt- 
cularly  the  confiscation  of  the  opium  belonging  to  British 
merchants,  will  lead  to  very  material  changes  in  tha 
trade,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  our  relations  with  China. 

A  fleet  of  SO  or  CO  vessels,  of  300  or  400  tons  burden, 
are  annually  despatched  to  Canton  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  whole  of  the  American  trade  is  valued  at 
about  10,000,000  dollars.  About  the  same  number  of 
pounds  of  tea  are  annually  imported  into  America.  The 
Dutch  usually  send  IG  or  17  vessels  during  the  season  ; 
but  many  come  from  Batavia ;  and  the  import  direct  of 
tea  from  Canton  into  Holland,  is  not  more  than  3,0C0,00O 
lbs.  a  year.  About  3  or  4  French  ships  annually  havo 
appeared  of  late  years  at  Whampoa :  the  trade  of  Spain, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Austria,  with  Canton,  is  verysmalL 
For  further  and  full  details  as  to  the  commerce  of  Can- 
ton, see  Commercial  Dictionary. 

The  Clioo.kiang  opposite  Canton  is  deep  enough  for 
vessels  of  800  or  1,000  tons  burden;  but  foreign  ships 
only  come  up  the  river  as  far  as  Whampoa,  aliout  15 
m.  below  the  city,  loading  and  unloiiding  by  means  cf 
native  boats.  1  he  Hong  merchants  are  the  only  indi- 
viduals legally  recognised  as  traders  with  foreigners  by 
the  government,  and  no  foreign  ship  is  allowed  to  come 
up  the  river  until  a  Hong  merchant  has  become  security 
for  tlie  payment  of  her  import  and  export  duties,  the 

f;ood  behaviour  of  all  her  crew,  &c.,  while  within  the 
imits  of  the  empire.  There  were,  until  lately,  11  Hong 
merchants,  who  formed  a  joint-stock  partnership  to  in- 
demnify each  other  for  losses  to  which  they  were  con- 
tinually subject,  from  had  faith  on  the  part  of  those  thejr 
dealt  with,  the  turbulent  behaviour  of  foreigners,  the 
exactions  of  the  mandarins,  &c.  There  are  now  12  se- 
parate firms,  the  coalition  between  them  having  been 
abolished.  These  merchants  enjoy  great  consideration, 
and  frequently  accumulate  large  fortunes ;  but  their  si- 
tuation in  other  respects  is  not  very  enviable  ;  they  live 
In  a  state  of  constant  anxiety  lest  their  securities  should 
misconduct  themselves  ;  are  the  marked  victims  of  men 
in  power ;  and  having  once  undertaken  their  office,  are 
never  suffered  to  retire.  But  other  native  traders,  called 
outside  merchants,  are  allowed  to  deal  with  foreigners  ; 
their  number  being  unlimited,  the  greatest  competU 
tion  exists  among  them.  It  is  said  that  they  also  are 
closely  watched  hy  the  mandarins,  and  arc  sometimes 
squeezed  out  of  sums  of  money  on  various  pretexts. 
The  state  oflflcers  of  this  city,  receiving  little  or  no 
salary  from  the  government,  but  frequently  purchas- 
ing their  appointments,  derive  their  profits  chiefly 
by  extortion ;  and  Canton  has  the  character  of  being 
not  only  the  most  licentious,  hut  the  most  corruptly- 
governed  city  of  the  empire.  We  incline,  however,  to 
think  that  in  these  respects  it  is  not  so  bad  as  is  re- 
presented ;  and  that  foreigners,  from  impatience  of  tho 
restraints  under  which  they  are  placed,  exaggerate  tho 
rapacity  and  caprlciousness  of  the  Chinese,  In  order  to 
prejudice  their  governments  against  them,  and  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  coercive  measures. 

Canton  Is  peculiarly  the  emporium  of  Chinese  manu- 
factures, and  the  shops  arc  crowded  with  articles  of  the 
neatest  and  most  minute  workmanship.  The  market* 
devoted  to  eatables  arc  less  attractive  to  European 
tastes:  puppies,  cats,  owls,  horse-flesh,  worms,  slugs, 
and  even  snakes  and  other  re|itiles,  are  exhibited  as 
tempting  delicacies.  All  arc  sold  by  weight,  and  a  cat 
and  a  jiheasant  frequently  fetch  the  same  price.  Tho 
arts  of  piifflng  are  not  fiirgotten  in  Canton ;  in  tho 
suburbs,  staring  labels  anil  boards  are  common  enough 
over  the  shop  ilnors  Inviting  the  custom  of  the  passen- 
gers, by  means  of  l,iudatory  mottns,  &c.,  written  in 
English  and  other  languages  ;  and  many  of  tho  Chinese 
shopkeepers  have  acquired  sufliclent  English,  and  the  free 
and  easy  style  so  well  adapted  to  captivate  the  British 
seamen,  and  make  them  part  with  tlieir  money.  The 
streets  arc  grncrally  clean,  but  abound  with  cripples 
and  miserable  objects,  beggars,  and  vagabonds  of  all 
descriptions.  No  wheeled  carriages  are  ever  seen  In 
them  ;  the  only  vehicles  usml  are  sedan  chairs  slung  on 
poles,  which  sumo  of  the  government  functtonariei  and 
M  in 
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more  opulent  natlrea  are  privileged  to  use.  They  are  not 
•llowed  to  Europeans,  wh«  are  also  destitute  of  any  place 
or  public  amusement,  prohibited  entering  the  walled  city, 
and  interdicted  all  female  society. 

As  soon  as  the  season  for  business  has  terminated,  an 
edict  from  the  emperor  comes  to  Canton,  ordering  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  merchants  to  Macoa,  where  they 
remain  for  several  months.  During  the  summer,  excur- 
•ions  are  made  by  botli  Chinese  and  Europeans  to 
Fahteen,  a  village  about  2  m.  higher  up  the  river,  above 
Canton,  where  there  are  some  gardens  laid  out  in  the 
English  style.  The  scenery  in  this  direction  is  delightful. 
"  Beyond  the  city,  and  when  clear  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  crowds  of  boats  which  throng  the  passage,  the  river 
winds  about  in  a  boautifully  serpentine  manner.  The 
country  opens  gradually,  Hnd  displays  both  hill  and  dale 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  On  every  remarkable 
eminence,  pagodas  are  erected,  and  ghos-homea  adorn 
the  banks  in  every  direction.  In  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
often  dividing  it  into  two  or  three  separate  channels,  arc 
romantic  islands,  either  under  the  liand  of  the  agricul- 
turist, or  covered  with  trees  to  the  water's  edge."  (.Fan- 
Mil  in  CAiaa,  ill.  203.)  Canton,  although  extremely  hot 
in  summer,  is  much  colder  in  winter  than  might  be  ex- 
pected firom  its  lat,  and  fires  are  often  agreeable. 

According  to  native  historians.  Canton  was  founded  by 
oi.e  of  Ihe  last  sovereigns  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  who 
relfc-ned  about  2,0(K)  years  ago.  About  tlie  year  700,  it 
became  a  regular  mart  for  foreign  trade,  and  the  resi- 
dencM  of  an  imperial  commissioner  uf  customs.  The  for- 
mer city  was  utterly  destroyed  in  1650  by  the  Tartar 
dynasty  now  on  the  throne,  after  a  siege  of  11  months, 
during  and  subsequent  to  wliich,  vast  numbers  of  persons 
•re  said  to  have  perished.  (Oiinese  Repository,  Cant.  ; 
Davit,  The  Chinete,  tjc.i  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oax.  ;  Down- 
ing'i  Fangui  in  China  ;  Official  Tables,  &c.) 

CAPACCIO,  or  CAPPACCIO  NlfOVO.  a  town 
of  Naples.,  prov.  Princlpato  Citra,  cap.  cant.,  23  m.  S.E. 
Salerno,  and  4  m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  2,.'H)0.  It  has  2 
fine  parish  churches,  and  a  convent.  The  cathedral  is 
at  Cappaccio  Vecchio,  a  small  place  in  the  vicinity,  dc- 
f  troyed  in  the  13th  centurv  by  the  emperor  Frederic  1 1. 
The  inhabitants  having  fled  to  S.  Pietro,  gave  ii  the  name 
of  Capaccio  Nuovo. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a  large  and  most  irregularlv shaped 
island  of  British  America,  separated  from  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  prov.  it  is  a  part,  by  a  nar- 
row, navigable  channel,  It  forms  the  S.E,  boundary  of 
the  Giilph  of  St.  L.iurencc,  and  lies  betwen  45°  27'  and 
47°  i'  N.  lat.,  and  ,59°  4y  and  61°  38'  W.  long.  Area 
estimated  at  near  4,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  (in  1839)  pro- 
babl^r  about  3,5,000.  Militia  (in  1R34)  0,&>l.  The  coast 
is,  lor  the  most  part,  rorky  and  elevated ;  and  it  is 
every  where  indented  by  deep  gulphs  and  arms  of  the 
•ea,  by  one  of  which,  the  Dras  d'Or,  it  is  very  nearly 
separated  into  two  great  divisions.  This  inland  sea  has 
deep  water  throughout,  and  affords  the  greatest  facilities 
to  navigation.  The  island  has  many  fine  liarbuurs; 
that  of  Sydney,  the  cap,,  on  the  E.  coast,  being  one  of 
the  best  in  the  prov.  I.ouisbourg,  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  America  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  lies  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified 
■ettlement  established  by  the  French  in  1720,  and  reck- 
oned the  key  of  their  possessions  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  having  b<'en  taken  liy  the  English  in  1745, 
was  first  dismantled,  and  afterwards  entirely  abandoned. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  subject  to  considcralile 
extremes.  The  mean  summer  heat  is  said  to  be  H0° 
Fahr.,  whilst  in  winter  20°  below  zero  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  cold.  Tlie  temperature,  however, 
it  subject  to  more  variation,  and  it  less  uniformly  severe 
than  the  continent  in  tlie  same  parallel.  The  frost 
usually  sets  in  about  Dec.,  and  l)etwei>n  that  and  tlu; 
end  of  April,  there  arc  sometimes  intervals  of  a  week  or 
two  of  mild  we.tther.  The  spring  is  sliort,  und  vrgeta- 
tion  very  rapid :  May  is  the  sowing  season,  and  the 
harvest  is  gntliered  in  Aug.  and  .Se|)t, :  on  the  E,  coast, 
the  summers  are  usually  dry ;  on  tlie  W.  they  arc  usually 
more  moist. 

This  island  terminates  a  low  mountain  range,  which 
traverses  the  whole  province  of  Nova  Scotia  (from  S.W. 
to  N.E.),  and  consists  of  granite,  trap,  and  slate,  in 
alternating  strata ;  tlie  slate  being  in  narrow,  and  tlie  trap 
in  broad  b<'lts:  beyond  these,  are  grauwacki*,  sandstone, 
limestone,  gypsum,  and  several  other  formations,  which 
for  the  most  part  rust  on  an  amygdaloid  base.  In  this 
more  recent  portion  are  extensive  beds  of  coal,  said  to 
resemble  that  of  Newcastle,  and  well  adapted  for  steam, 
and  other  general  purposes  ;  it  also  yields  an  abundance 
of  excellent  gas.  Cape  Breton  is  su|ipose<l  to  contain  a 
MifUcieiiry  of  this,  to  supply  the  world  for  centuries. 
The  mines  at  present  in  work  are  near  Sidney :  th>>y 
were  leased  by  the  crown  (in  1827)  for  CO  years  to  the 
General  Mining  Association,  on  payment  o{ ifMOl.  ster- 
ling a  year  for  V0,(IU0  rlialdrons,  and  'is.  currency  for 
•very  cnaldron  beyond  that  quantity  ;  which  terms  em- 
brace the  other  mines  of  the  prov.,  wrought  by  the  samn 
company,  who  have  several  itcain-cngines,  and  employ 
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regularly  about  600  men.  Since  the  commencement  of 
their  operations,  the  demand  has  steadily  increased,  and 
is  tupposed  likely  to  proceed  in  an  increasing  ratio,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  only  available  mines  of  the  U. 
States,  at  present,  being  those  of  Anthracite,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  which,  for  general  purposes,  the  Cape  Breton 
coal  is  much  superior  :  the  produce,  in  1837,  was  70,000 
tons ;  above  half  of  which  went  to  the  States,  the  re- 
mainder to  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland :  the  price  at 
Sydney  was  \U.  6d.  per  ton,  currency.  These  mines 
were  nrst  opened  about  50  years  since,  and  have  con- 
tinued from  that  period  to  be  wrought ;  but,  previously 
to  1827,  on  a  very  imperfect  system,  and  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Iron  and  copper  have  also  been  met  with,  but 
neither  has  yet  been  attended  to.  Lime  (gypsum),  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  Is  abundant,  and  at 
places  perfectly  accessible  to  sliipping:  there  are  also 
brine  springs  of  great  strength,  which  it  is  supposed  may 
be  in  time  made  available,  by  means  of  the  refuse  coal, 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  the  fisheries :  excellent 
freestone  for  building  purposes  is  also  met  with. 

The  vegetable  products  resemble  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  continent ;  the  woods  being  composed  of 
hemlock,  black  and  white  spruces,  the  white  and 
red  pines,  oak,  beech,  birch,  maple,  &c.  :  the  timber 
trade  has  been  gradually  diminishing.  The  greater 
part  of  the  shipments  at  present  are  from  the  AV.  Iiasin, 
opening  from  the  little  Bras  d'Or :  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
the  spruce  firs,  &c,  are  mostly  of^  stunted  growth,  but 
supply  fuel  to  the  different  fishing  settlements :  these, 
however,  are  conducted  with  little  energy,  and  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent  than  the  great  capabilities  of  the 
stations  would  seem  to  admit  of.  The  fish  most 
commonly  taken  are  cod,  halilbut,  haddock,  mackerel, 
shad,  smelts,  and  alewives ;  sturgeon  and  salmon  are 
also  caught  in  the  streams,  and  these  and  the  lakes 
abound  with  trout  and  perch.  The  inhabitants  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  are  chieSy  French  Acadian  .,  and  Scotcli, 
from  the  Western  Islands.  Those  enga.?«il  in  the  timber 
trade  and  agriculture  are  chiefly  Scotcli  f-nd  Irish  emi- 
grants, and  a  few  are  the  descenduitf  oi  U.  S.  loy- 
alists. Those  engaged  in  the  coal-mines  are  mostly 
skilled  labourers  ^om  Scotland.  There  are  also  about 
91)0  Indians,  for  whom  some  tracts  are  reserved,  on 
which  they  cultivate  maize  and  potatoes:  tlicy  are  an 
inolTensive  tribe,  and  support  themselves  chiefly  by  fish- 
ing ;  wandering  along  the  shore  (n  summer,  and  return- 
ing to  a  fixed  winter  station.  The  returns  relative  to 
farming  produce,  cattle,  &c.,  show  the  same  figures  for 
several  successive  years,  so  that  probably  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  tnem.  The  quantity  of*^  land  in  culti- 
vation, in  IH3I,  was  said  to  be  85,000  acres  (Bouchette) ; 
the  common  kind'-,  of  grain,  maize,  and  potatoes,  are  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  '.'land  does  not,  at  present,  produce 
sufiScient  for  its  ov  n  onsumption.  The  exports  consist 
of  timber  to  the  U  Kingdom,  fish  to  the  W.  Indies,  and 
coals  to  the  U.  States,  mul  corn.  "The  imports  consist 
of  British  manufactured  ^oods;  corn,  meal,  &c,,  from 
the  U.  States,  and  coioni.il  products.  Total  value  of 
the  imports,  in  1834,  IU,50W. ;  of  the  exports,  32,I8H/, 
Between  300  and  400  vessels,  varying  from  'iO  to  200 
tons,  are  registered  in  the  island,  and  some  shipbuilding 
is  carried  on,  which  is  included  in  the  provincial  re- 
turns, 

Sydney,  which  is  the  chief  settlement,  contains  80  or 
go  houses,  all  with  gardens  attached,  and  rccuiarly  dis- 
posed, so  that  its  aiipearance  is  very  neat  and  respect- 
able ;  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  island,  and  the  re- 
sidences of  the  gov.  officers  are  in  this  little  town, 
which  was  founded  in  1823 :  its  pop.  is  between  50(1  aiul 
OOU.  The  rest  are  all  small  fishing  settlements,  on  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  sea  coast,  or  round  the  borders  of  the 
Bras  d  Or.  Cape  Breton  is  a  co.  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  returns  2  in.  to  the  H.  of  Assembly  in  H.ili- 
fax.  It  is  comprised  within  the  diocese  of  the  lip.  uf 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  great  mi^jority  of  the  inhab.  are 
Catholics.  Legal  provision  is  made  for  the  imor,  and 
there  are  also  other  local  assessments  to  defray  co, 
charges.  The  French  formed  the  first  settlement  on 
it,  in  1712;  a  detachment  of  British  troop*,  from  New 
England,  took  possession  of  it  in  1745,  and  from  that 
period  it  has  remained  under  British  government,  (Bou- 
cheltc's  Brit.  Dotn.  ;  Lord  Dnrham's  Report  and  Ap- 
pend. I  Oeog.  Trans.  ;  M'Oregor's  Brit.  America,  *r.) 

CAPE  CLE  A  It,  a  bold  pronwmtory,  rising  4(X)  ft.  almvc 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  Clare  Island,  near 
the  W.  extremity  of  St.  George'i  Channel,  and  about 
7  in.  S.E.  from  Baltimore,  co.  Cork,  Ireland.  Adjoining 
tlie  Cape  is  a  lighthiiuse  of  the  first  class,  with  revolving 
lights,  having  the  lantern  elevated  455  ft,  above  the  leviO 
of  the  sea.  The  ligh'.Mouse  is  in  lat,  51°  20' 3"  N,,  long. 
y°  uy  20"  W.  Thio  is  the  point  from  which  ships  leaving 
St.  George's  Channel  for  the  W.  usually  take  their 
departure,  and  those  arriving  prefer  making  it  their 
landfall. 

CAPE  DE  VERI)  ISLANDS  (Port  Ilhas  Verdes), 
a  group  In  the  N,  Atlantic  Ocean,  bt^longing  to  Portugal, 
between  lat.  14°  'iV  and  17°  ',«/  N,,  and  long,  22'^  20'  and 
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Kfi  W  W.,  about  320  m.  W.  Cap«  de  Verd,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  which,  as  well  as  the  islands,  derives  its 
name  from  the  greenish  tinge  given  to  the  adjoining  sea 
by  the  abundance  of  sea-weed.  Tlie  group  consists  of 
10  or  12  islands,  besides  islets  and  rocks,  having  a  united 
area  of  about  1,700  sq.  m.',  and  a  pop.  (1831)  of  88,460, 
_  30,000  of  whom,  are  said  to  have  been  swept  olf  by 
a  famine  in  183t.  (Cannabich.)  They  are,  In  general, 
mountainous,  rocky,  and  very  ill  supplied  with  water ; 
are  all  evidently  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  in  Fogo,  the 
most  elevated  of  the  group,  an  active  volcano  still  ex. 
ists.  The  heat  is  extreme  from  November  to  July, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  storms  and  fogs  arc  preva- 
lent, and  the  climate  Is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  Droughts 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  sometimes,  as  was  the 
ca.ie  previously  to  1833,  no  rain  falls  for  3  or  4  years  to- 
gether. The  soil,  where  not  composed  of  volcanic  mat- 
ters, is  chiefly  calcareous  or  sandy,  dry,  stony,  and  In 
many  parts  b»rren.  Vegetation  Is  consequently  partial ; 
but,  in  various  places.  It  Ts  very  vigorous,  and  rice,  maize, 
bananas,  oranges,  melons,  pomegr'anates,  and  other  fruits, 
both  of  Europe  and  the  tropics,  grow  abundantly.  The 
first  two  products  constitute  the  chief  food  or  the  in- 
habitants ;  but  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  the  wheat 
that  Is  consumed  ts  brought  from  America.  Tills,  how-' 
ever,  is  not  so  much  a  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
soil,  or  the  indolence  of  the  Inhabitants,  as  of  the  rapacity 
and  short-sightedness  of  the  government  which  fleeces 
the  cultivators  of  every  thing  that  can,  under  any  pre- 
text, be  laid  hold  oC  Oranges,  lemons,  melons.  Sec, 
come  to  great  perfection,  and  the  guavas,  figs,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  gourds,  are  excellent.  Vines  and  sugar- 
canes  are  cultivated  to  some  extent ;  but  the  making  of 
wine  Is  prohibited.  Indigo  and  cotton  are  indigenous. 
Une  of  the  principal  pr(^ucts  is  orchilla  weed,  which 
here  attains  to  great  perfection ;  it  is  monopolised  by  the 
government,  and  Is  supposed  to  yield  a  revenue  of  about 
50,000/.  a  year.  Some  parts  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with 
the  tamarind  tree,  Adansonia,  palms,  &c.  Goats,  asses, 
and  poultry,  are  the  most  numerous  domestic  animals  ; 
monkey*,  wild  cats,  wood  pigeons,  and  other  birds,  and 
turtles  are  plentiful.  There  is  no  dangerous  animal ;  but 
clouds  of  locusts  often  do  much  damage  to  the  crops. 
Chief  manufactures  those  of  leather  and  salt.  Notwith- 
standing the  severe  droughts,  the  actual  produce  of  these 
islands  In  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  salt,  goat-skins,  and  tur- 
tle-oil, might  give  them  a  considerable  value  under  a 
more  intelligent  government.  The  other  chief  articles 
of  export  are  cotton,  Indiio,  some  cattle,  ox  hides,  cotton 
cloths,  and  rum.  St.  Jago,  the  principal  Island  and 
most  southerly  of  the  group,  contains  the  towns  of  Klbiera 
(irande,  formerly  the  cap. ;  but  during  the  dry  season,  the 
governor-general  now  usually  resides  at  Port  Flaya.wlilch 
has  a  good  harliour,  and  is  occasionally  touched  at  by 
vessels  bound  for  India.  Porto  Grande,  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  is  however  decidedly  the  liest  harbour  in 
the  group.  Ships  in  it  are  completely  sheltered  Iroro 
wind  and  sea.  In  St.  Nlcolo,  the  Island  second  In  im- 
portance, very  good  cotton  stufh,  stockings,  &c.,  are 
made.  The  pop.  are  a  mixed  race  of  Portuguese  and 
negroes  ;  but  all  have  un  exceedingly  dark  colour. 

These  Islands  were  first  discovered  In  modern  times, 
in  I4,V),  by  Antonio  de  Noli,  a  Genoese  navigator  In  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  by  which  nation  tiiey 
were  socn  after  taken  possession  of,  and  co\on\ieA.(MaUe 
Srun,  iv.  467— 4)i9. ;  Purdy's  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  *c.) 

CAPE  HAYTIEN, a  sea-port  town  of  Hayti,  originally 
called  by  the  SpanLirds  Guarico,  and  afterwards  by  the 
French  Cape  Francois,  or  Le  Cap.,  on  the  N.  sliore  of  the 
inland,  UOro.  N.  Poit-au-Prince,  lat.  19O4iJ"i0"  N.,long. 
TP  14'  VV.  Pop.  probably  from  12,000  to  Ifi.OOO.  This 
town,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Island,  was,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  "  remarkably  beautiful,  and  must  have 
been,  during  Its  glory,  the  most  agreeable  residence  in 
llie  W.  Archli>elago."  Streets  broad  and  well  paved  ; 
houses  chiefly  of  stone,  with  handsome  squares,  large 
m.-irkcts,  and  a  copious  supplyof  water.  "  But  now  Utile 
more  Is  to  be  seen  than  the  traces  of  its  former  granileur: 
even  in  the  Place  d'Armes,  the  handsomest  square  In  it, 
some  of  the  finest  houses  are  unroofed,  aiid  plantain  trees 
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are  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins.    The  church, 
whicn  was  nandsome,  is  in  ruins,  as  are  the  theatre, 

?overiiment  house,  Jesuit's  college,"  &c.  (Maclcenxie.) 
t  is  buHt  on  the  verge  of  a  very  extensive,  well-watered, 
and  fruitful  plain ;  but  being  screened  on  the  N.  and  W. 
bv  a  mountain  (Morne  Cap),  it  is  exposed  to  all  the 
violence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  is,  in  consequence,  not 
very  healthy.  The  harbour  and  road,  to  the  E.  and  8.  of 
the  town,  are  protected  on  the  N.  by  a  projecting  tongue 
of  land.  The  entrance  is  rather  diiUcult ;  but  the  an- 
chorage is  good,  and  the  quays  handsome.  The  defences 
towards  the  sea  are  respectable,  'rhe  arsenal  was  con- 
structed in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Under  the  French, 
Cape  Haytien  was,  as  well  as  Port-au-Prince,  occasionally 
the  scat  of  government ;  and  it  continued  to  ei^oy  this 
distinction  under  Toussaint  and  Christophe.  Its  trade, 
though  greatly  fallen  of!;  is  still  very  considerable.  It  Is 
principally  carried  on  with  the  V.  States.  (Mackenxie'i 
Notes  on  Hayti,  1.  152.,  &c.) 

CAPE  HOKN,  a  famous  promontory  of  S.America, 
commonly  Iregardcd  as  the  S.  extremity  of  that  conti- 
nent. In  point  of  fact,  however.  Cape  Horn  does  not 
belong  to  the  continent,  but  to  a  small  island  of  the 
same  name,  the  most  S.  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
or  Magalhaens.  Cape  Horn  is  the  most  S.  pchit  o' 
the  island  ;  and  is  high,  black,  precipitous,  destitute  oi 
all  vegetation,  and  having  a  most  desolate  appearance. 
According  to  Weddcll,  it  is  In  lat.  5,5"  SSK  21"  S.,  and 
long.  67°  14'  W. ;  Malesplna  places  it  in  lat.  55°  58'  30" 
S.,  and  67°  21'  15"  W.  The  dangers  attending  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Horn  have,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
provements in  navigiition,  been  very  greatly  dlmmished. 
The  coast  may  be  approached  with  comparatively  little 
danger;  the  water  being  deep,  and  free  from  either 
rocks  or  shoals.  Diflerent  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
the  proper  season  for  passing  the  Cape.  Captain  Hall 
prefers  the  summer  (that  Is,  the  winter  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere) on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  the  day,  and 
the  comparative  fewness  of  icebergs  and  floating  masses 
of  Ice,  wlilch  are  always  dangerous.  (HalCt  S.  America. 
il.  Append.  16.) 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a  celebrated  promontory 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  African  continent,  lat. 
34°  23' 40"  S.,  long.  18°  Si*  25"  E,  It  was  first  seen  by 
Europeans  (in  modern  times)  In  1486,  Bartholomew  de 
Diaz,  a  Portuguese  commander,  having  been  its  disco- 
verer. Diaz,  however,  merely  saw  it  ;  the  violence  uf 
the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  tho 
turbulence  of  his  crews,  prevented  him  from  doubling  it ; 
and  these  circumstances  doubtless  induced  him  to  name 
it  Cabo  Tormenloso,  or  "  Stormy  Cape."  But  his  sove- 
reign, John  II.,  of  Portugal,  believing  it  to  be  at  or  near 
that  remote  extremity  of  Africa  which  the  Portuguese 
had  been  so  long  endeavouring  to  reach,  designated  it 
Cabo  di  Buena  Esperanxa,  of  which  the  name  we  give  it 
is  a  translation.  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  it  in  1407,  after 
which  it  continued  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  to 
be  Indiscriminately  resorted  to  by  European  navigators. 
( For  the  rest  of  its  history,  see  succeeding  article. ) 

Cape  ok  Goon  Hope  (Colony  of),  .in  extensive  co- 
lony, or  rather  territory,  so  called  from  the  above  cape, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  S.  Africa,  comprising  the 
greater  portion  of  the  extremity  of  that  continent  S. 
of  lat.  2U0  3V,  and  lietween  long.  17°  and  27°  30'  E.  It 
has  N.  the  country  of  the  Bosjesmans  (Bushmen),  Hot- 
tentots, &c.,  from  which  it  is  separated  N.W.  by  the 
Koussie  or  Sand  River,  and  N.E.  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  the  Nu-Gariep,  afterwards  called  the  Orange 
Illvor;  E.  It  has  the  country  of  the  Kafl'ers  or  Cafl'res, 
from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the  Keiikanna  Uiver ; 
and  St  and  W.  tiie  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  on  which 
it  has  a  coast  line  of  about  1,150  m.,  broken  by  numerous 
bays,  the  princi|>ai  of  which  are  St.  Helena,  Saldanha, 
and  Table  Bays  on  the  VV.,  and  False  Bay,  St.  Sebas- 
tian's, Mossel,  I'lettcnburg,  St.  Francis,  and  Aleoa  Bays 
on  tho  S.  coast.  Li'iigtli  of  the  territory,  E.  to  W.,  about 
550  m.;  average  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  '240  m.,  giving  an  area 
of  nearly  I30,(K)0  sq.  ni.  Pop.,  subdivisions,  fic,  ac- 
cording to  the  Cape  Itegister  ol  1838,  are  as  lullow  :  — 
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Topography The  whole  country  consists  of  three 

(uecessive  plateaus  increasing  in  elevation  according  to 
their  distance  from  the  sea,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  as  many  chains  of  mountains.  The  first  great 
chain  running  E.  and  W.,  the  Liinxc  Kloof,  or  Long 
Pass,  "  encloses  between  it  and  the  S.  coast  an  irregular 
belt  of  land  from  '20  to  60  m.  in  width,  indented  by  several 
bays,  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  intersected  by 
numerous  streamlets,  well  clothed  with  grass  and  small 
arboreous  or  frutescent  plants,  well  wooded  in  many 
parts  with  forest  trees,  supplied  with  frequent  rains,  and 
ei^ioying,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  a  more 
mild  and  equable  temperature  than  the  more  remote  and 
interior  part-  of  the  colony."   (Barrow.)     The  next 

Sreat  chain,  the  Groote  Zwarte  Bergen  (Great  Black 
lountain),  is  considerably  more  rugged  and  lofty  than 
the  first,  reaching  sometimes  to  4,U00  ft.  in  height,  and 
consisting  in  many  places  of  double  and  even  treble 
ranges.  The  belt  or  terrace  enclosed  between  it  and  the 
first  chain  is  about  the  mean  width  of  that  between  the 
first  and  the  sea.  Its  surface  is  very  varied  ;  it  is  composed 
in  some  parts  of  barren  hills,  in  others  of  naked  arid 
plains  of  clay,  called  karroo,  and  again  in  others  of  fer- 
tile and  well-watered  patches  of  land.  The  temperature 
to  here  less  uniform  than  in  the  grounds  skirting  the 
sea.  The  third  great  mountain  chain,  tlio  Nlewvcldt 
Gebirgte,  between  lat.  Z'lP  and  33°,  is  continuous  towards 
the  E.  with  the  Sciineeuw-bergen  (Snow Mountains),  the 
highest  range  in  S.  Africa,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which 
to  estimated  at  not  less  than  10,000  it.  in  height,  and  is 
covered  with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year.  Between 
this  and  the  second  chain  is  the  Great  Karroo,  an  arid 
desert  plain  nearly  300  m.  in  length  by  from  80  to  KIO  m. 
in  breadth.  "  This  is  not  a  sandy  plain,  and  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  Sahara  or  Arabian  deserts.  It 
consists  of  a  sort  of  table-land,  or  elevated  basin,  thinly 
covered  with  an  argillaceous  soil.  Largely  impregnated 
with  iron,  upon  a  substratum  of  rock  or  gravel.  Some 
large  portions  of  it  are  perfectly  level,  but  in  others  tlie 
surface  is  diverslHed  by  slaty  hills,  and  eminences,  some 
of  which  would  appear  considerable  save  for  the  lolly 
mountains  which  bound  the  Karroo  on  ail  sides  except  to- 
wards the  E.,  where  it  extends  into  Camdeboo.  Its 
medium  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at 
about  3,000  ft.  It  is  crossed  by  manv  beds  of  rivers,  or 
ratlier  torrents,  most  of  which  run  irom  N.  to  S.,  ,ind 
find  an  exit  for  their  waters  to  the  coast  through  a  few 
breaks  iu  the  S.  chain  of  mountains.  These  rivers, 
however,  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  either  en- 
tirely dried  up  or  furnish  only  a  few  scanty  pools  barely 
siiflScient  for  the  wild  animals,  zebras,  quaggas,  ostriclies, 
&c.,  which  frequent  this  inhospitable  region.  Not  unfre- 
quentiy  even  those  brackish  pools  and  fountains  also  fail, 
as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  our  journey  ;  and  then  the 
Karroo  becomes  almost  impassable  by  man,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  uninhabitable  even  by  the  wild  beasts. 

"  In  sucli  a  region,  where  rain  is  rare,  and  dews  almost 
unknown,  the  vegetation  must  of  necessity  be  at  all  times 
extremely  scanty  :  and  in  summer,  when  the  sun  h.is  dried 
the  soil  to  the  hardness  of  brick,  it  ccises  almost  entirely. 
Except  iilong  the  courses  of  the  temporary  rivers,  which 
for  the  most  part  arc  marked  by  a  fringe  of  mimosas,  not  a 
tree  nor  a  busli,  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  decks  tlie  wide  ex- 

Kanse  of  the  waste.  Low  stuntid  shrubs  re.«cmbling 
eatli ;  numerous  species  of  tig  marigolds,  and  ice-plants 
(mcseinbrnanthevium),  ghanna-l)Oscli  (lahula),  gnrteria, 
asters,  &c.  ;  ome  sorts  of  prickly  eupliorbia,  and  other 
succulent  plants  ;  and  bulbs,  whose  roots  nature  lias  Ibr- 
tified  with  a  tenfold  net  of  fibres  under  the  upper  rind,  to 
protect  them  during  tlie  long  droughts,  are  alone  able 
to  subsist  in  the  arid  Karroo.  During  the  drv  season  even 
these  appear  to  be  for  the  most  part  jiurchi'il  into  a  lirown 
stubble,  thinly  scattered  over  the  indurated  or  slaty  soil ; 
but  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  groimd  becomes  mois- 
tened with  the  fall  of  rain,  these  plants  rush  into  vege- 
tation with  a  rapidity  that  looks  ilk)!  encliantment ;  and 
in  a  few  days  miltions  of  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  hues 
vnamel  the  earth.  It  is  chiefly  at  this  season,  w  hen  the 
whole  dreary  waste  may  be  saiii  to  be  transformed  into  a 
vast  flower-garden,  that  the  colonists  of  the  Kchneeuw- 
berg,  the  Nieuwveldt,  tlie  Ilokki'vi^liit,  and  tlie  Kogge- 
velul,  whose  alpine  tUrin.s  are  then  cliilled  witti  keen  frosts 
nod  the  piercing  mountain  winds,  descend  iatutiic  Karroo 


to  pasture  their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  sliort-llvetl  ve- 
getation." (Pringlu'i  Sketches,  p.  297.) 

From  the  W.  coast  the  country  ascends  in  a  similar 
manner  towards  the  interior  by  successive  plateaus, 
separated  liy  mountain  chains,  the  loftiest  of  which,  the 
Roggeveldt  ( Rye.fleld)  Mountains,  reach  to  upwards  of 
5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  unite  about  long. 
21°  with  the  Nieuwveldt  chain.  To  the  N.  of  all,  and 
near  the  boundary  line  of  the  territory,  there  is  a  chain 
of  mountains,  the  height  of  which  Is  estimated  at  9,000 
ft.  The  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  is  much  more 
sandv,  barren,  and  thinly  inliabited,  than  that  to  the  K., 
whic^  seems  to  increase  in  beauty  and  fertility  in  pro. 
portion  as  it  is  distant  from  tlic  Cape.  The  third  great 
chain  of  mountains  forms  tlie  watershed,  or  division 
between  the  streams  which  How  N.  into  tirie  country  of 
the  UoBJesmans,  and  those  which  have  a  S.  or  W.  course 
through  the  colonial  territory.  On  its  N.  side  rise  the 
Great  Kiet,  Braak,  and  other  afSuents  of  the  Orange 
Itlver ;  on  its  S.  side,  the  Great  Doom  (Thorn),  the 
Gamba,  or  Great  Lion,  Camtoos,  Sunday,  Great  Fish, 
and  otiier  rivers.  The  principal  streams  on  the  W, 
coast  arc  the  Great  Berg  (or  Mountain)  and  Oiifant 
or  Elepliant  Kiver  ;  botii  are  navigable  by  small  crait 
for  about  20  m.  inland,  but  tlie  mouth  of  the  former  is 
choked  up  witii  a  bed  of  sand,  and  that  of  the  latter 
has  a  reef  of  rocks  across  it.  The  chief  of  those 
which  discharge  tliemselves  on  the  S.  coast  are  tlie 
Breede  or  Broad  Kiver,  the  Gauritz,  Camtoos,  Sun- 
day, and  Great  Fisli  Rivers.  Nearly  all  of  them,  un- 
fortunately, have  bars  or  other  obstructions  at  their 
moutiis,  rendering  tliem  in  great  part  useless  for  navi- 
gation. The  Broad  River,  however,  may  be  navigated 
by  small  craft  for  about  30  m.,  and  its  mouth,  whicii  is 
called  Port  Beaufort,  allows  vessels  of  200  tons  to  enter 
in  safety.  Tiie  Gauritz,  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
other  streams,  is  in  the  rainy  season  a  large  and  rapid 
river ;  but  in  tiie  summer  months  has  only  a  very  weak 
current,  wliile  the  bar  at  its  inontli  is  then  generally 
dry.  The  Camtoos  has  within  its  t>ar  a  wide  basin  deep 
enough  to  float  a  ship  of  the  line,  but  the  bar  Jtself  is 
fordable  at  full,  and  frequently  dry,  at  ebb-tiuc.  Be- 
sides the  above  tliere  are  a  number  of  smaller  rivers  ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  citlier  dried  up  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  or  run  in  such  deep  chasms  as  to  be 
nearly  unserviceable. 

Considering  the  great  extent  of  coast,  good  harbours 
are  few.  Saldanha  Bay,  05  m.  N.N.W.  Cape  Town,  is 
by  far  tlie  most  commodious.  Ships  lie  safely  in  Table 
Bay  at  Cape  Town  during  tlie  prevalence  of  the  S.  E. 
monsoons  from  Sept.  to  May ;  but  after  this,  when  the 
N.W.  winds  set  in,  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  Simon's 
Bay,  in  False  Hay.  This  harbour  is  protected  on  tiio 
W.  by  the  peninsula  of  the  Cape,  and  affords  shelter  all 
the  year  round ;  it  is  constKjueiitiy  mucli  frequented  by 
our  ships  of  war,  transports,  and  store-sliips  In  tiicir 
voy.iges  to  and  from  the  E.  Indies,  and  is  the  station  of 
the  Cape  squadron.  Plettenburg's  Bay  is  open  to  the 
S.E.;  but  affords  safe  anchorage  in  8  or  10  fathoms 
water,  and  desirable  shelter,  during  strong  N.E.  or 
N.W.  gales,  to  vessels  intending  to  make  Table  Bay. 
Algoa  Bay,  tlie  most  E.  but  one,  is  expose<i  to  the 
prevailing  winds  ;  but  it  contains  good  anchorage  ;  Port 
Klizabetli,  the  principal  port  next  to  Cape  Town  is  seated 
on  It. 

Climate Though  in  general  temperate  and  healthy, 

tlie  climate  is  neither  steady,  agreeable,  nor  suitable  fur 
agricultural  purposes.  In  the  N.W.  districts  ndns,  in  tlie 
cold  season,  are  profuse  ;  but  in  summer  they  are  of  rare 
occurreiK^e,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  season 
tile  groimd  is  parched  up  with  drought.  Tlie^deficiency 
and  irregularity  of  the  rains  are,  in  lact,  the  great  draw- 
backs on  the  colony.  In  some  of  the  more  northerly 
tracts  bordering  on  the  Great  Karroo  tliere  has  occa- 
sionally been  no  rain  lor  three  years  together  ;  and  even 
in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  Albany  and  Citeii- 
liage,  and  generally  throughout  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
colony,  tlie  rain,  when  it  does  come,  descends  in  tor- 
rents that  swell  the  smallest  streams  to  an  extraordinary 
magnitude,  and  occasion  great  damage.  Sometimes  tiie 
S.E.  wind  is  really  a  species  of  simoom,  and  is  not  only 
excessively  hot,  but  is  loaded  with  impalpable  sand,  wliicli 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  shut  out ;  but  as  the  breeze 
continues,  it  gradually  cools,  and  usually,  in  about  24 
hours,  becomes  supportable.  The  mean  temp,  of  the 
year,  at  the  cap.,  is  aliout  OTJO  Falir.,  that  of  tlie  coldest 
month  being  .')7°,  and  of  tlu!  iiottest  79°.  Cape  Town  is 
a  customary  pi  .ice  of  resort  for  invalids  from  India,  who 
certainly  benefit  by  the  change ;  though  perhaps  tiiey 
liave  been  led  to  visit  it  as  much  from  its  being  witliiii 
the  limits  of  the  K.  I.  Company's  charter,  which  entitles 
servants  of  the  Company  resident  there  to  full  pay,  us 
from  its  salubrity. 

The  beautiful  white  cloud  frequently  seen  during  the 
S.E.  monsoon,  resting  on  Table  Monntiiin,  and  theme 
called  the  "  Table  Cloth,"  is  occasioned  l)y  the  condens- 
ation of  the  moisture  in  the  air,  cooled  by  contact  with 
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the  mountain.  During  the  prevalence  of  this  pheno- 
menon, the  cold  air  often  rushes  down  the  sides  of  (ho 
mountain  with  such  impetuosity,  as  to  be  fatal  to 
■hipping  in  the  bay.  Ilail-atorrrs  arc  occasionally  very 
violent  and  destructive.  Owing  probably  to  its  ele- 
vation, the  cold  of  winter  In  the  Great  Karroo  is  much 
more  severe  than  could  have  bt^on  anticipated  firom  its 
Latitude.  (See  Cape  Almanac  Tor  1838,  &c.) 

Geotogy,  minerals,  &c.  —  The  general  geological  cha- 
racter or  the  Cape  Is  that  of  a  region  of  sandstone  resting 
upon  a  base  of  granite.  In  proportion  as  the  latter 
rock  is  near  the  surface,  as  ot-rurs  on  and  round  Table 
.Mountain,  springs  are  abundant;  but  wherever  the 
granite  lies  at  a  considerable  depth,  ai  Is  the  case 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  t  e  country,  the  contrary 
obtains.  The  territory  gem  .lly  suffers  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  water.  liimestone  ■  lound  In  the  E. ;  clays 
.ind  sand  of  various  kinds  compose  most  of  the  surface  of 
the  plains ;  an  alluvial  luam  and  black  peat  mould  are 
very  abundant  in  some  of  the  lands  skirting  the  sea. 
Very  pure  and  white  alum ;  saltpetre  and  salt,  with 
which  the  ground  in  some  of  the  N.  parts  of  Graaf 
Reinet  and  In  the  Great  Karroo  are  impregnated,  coal, 
iron,  galena,  argentiferous  lead,  a  little  copper,  cornelians, 
bloodstone,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  chief  mineral  products. 
Sulphurous,  nitroua,  and  other  mineral  springs,  are  not 
rare,  and  several  natural  salt-pans  exist  at  a  considerable 
distance  flrom  the  coast.  In  Beaufort  district  fossil 
remains  of  the  mammoth  have  been  met  with.  (Mod. 
Trav.  i/c.) 

Vegetable  Products —  The  Flora  of  the  Cape  is  very 
remarkable  ;  its  species  are  extremely  numerous,  varied, 
.ind  elegant ;  but  they  want  the  aroma,  whose  sweet- 
ness nils  the  flower-gardens  of  Europe.  Bulbous  plants 
are  particularly  plentiful ;  and  the  tribes  of  ixia,  iris, 
ant/wlixa,  gladiolus,  amaryllis,  and  geranium,  arc  both 
al)undant  and  beautiful ;  and  some  of  the  most  magni- 
licent  plants  that  adorn  our  gardens  and  greenhouses 
are  brought  from  this  part  of  the  world.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  Malte-Brun  has  judiciously  remarked,  "  the 
vegetation  of  the  Cape  Colony  docs  not  satisfy  cither 
the  eye  or  the  Ideas  of  a  European.  Rocks  and  sands 
every  where  prevail.  The  fields  are  separated  by 
deserts ;  the  green  turf,  scattered  and  thin,  no  where 
jiresents  a  close  sward ;  the  forests,  filled  with  pointed 
trees,  have  neither  a  delicious  coolness  nor  a  solemn 
darkness."  (Book  70.)  The  Cape  olive  tree,  and  the 
sovhora  (a  tree  like  the  ash),  furnish  some  wood  for 
joinery;  but,  except  on  the  E.  frontier,  In  the  distr.  of 
(ieorge,  and  in  some  spots  near  False  Bay,  there  is 
generally  a  great  deficiency  of  timber  and  fire-wood. 
The  only  spontaneous  vegetable  product  that  is  turned 
to  much  account,  is  the  aloe,  which  grows  over  a  large 
surface  in  the  distr.  of  Zwellendam,  and  for  which  the 
farmers  sometimes  get  as  mucli  as  Wl.  a  load  at  Cape 
Town. 

Animals The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 

lion,  leopard,  hyosna,  jaciiall,  xcbra,  t|uagga,  masked 
boar,  antelopes  of  various  kinds,  monkeys,  racoons, 
squirrels,  &c.,  are  natives  of  the  Cape ;  but  many  of 
these  have  now  become  comparatively  rare,  at  least 
within  the  old  limits  and  accessible  districts  of  the 
colony.  The  rhinoceros  is  nearly  extirpated ;  the  hip- 
popotamus is  found  only  in  the  Great  I'ish  and  Kei 
rivers ;  and  the  elephant  and  lion  have  retired  from  all 
the  old  settled  districts.  Leopards  and  iiyanias  are  still, 
however,  by  no  means  uncommon,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  districts,  and  are  exceedingly  voracious  and 
destructive.  The  Cape  lmffalo(/?u*  Cfj^T)  is  a' power- 
ful and  a  formidable  animal,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  tamed,  and  is  probably  untameable.  Antelopes  of 
all  kinds  a(e  exceeuingly  numerous  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
as  many  as  6,000,  10,liU0,  and  even  40,000  springboks 
have  sometimes  been  seen  bounding  along  in  a  single 
herd  I  I'^agles,  vultures,  and  other  large  bird.s  are  met 
with.  In  the  Great  Karroo,  and  along  the  skirts  of  tlie 
N.  deserts,  the  ostrich  is  abundant :  it  is  occasionally 
seen  in  large  flocks,  and  \i  eagerly  hunted  for  the  sake  of 
its  plumage,  which  meets  with  a  ready  and  advantageous 
sale.  It  is  very  wary  and  ditlieult  to  come  near :  small 
birds  are  numerous  and  beautiful,  but  deticicnt  in  song. 
Lizards  and  other  species  of  iimphibia  are  met  with  ; 
and  the  serpent  tribe  Is  both  numerous  and  dangerous. 
Some  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  tUh  ;  but  in  general 
this  Is  not  the  case,  a  consequence  probably  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  rivers  being  nearly  dried  up  in 
the  hot  season.  A  particular  variety  of  locust  (Oryllus 
devastator,  Licli.)  occasionally  commits  dreadful  ra- 
vages. They  always  come  from  the  N.,  and  arc  no 
doubt  bred  in  the  interminable  deserts  of  the  interior. 
Their  inroads  appear  to  be  periodical.  They  are  de- 
voured by  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots. 

People.  —  The  Kurope.in  inh.ibitants  consist  in  part  of 
the  EnglLsh  authorities  and  English  settlers  ;  but  the 
majority  are  of  Dutch,  German,  or  French  origin,  being 
the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers.  Ttie  blacks 
are  Hottentots  and  Kaflers ;  the  remaining  portion  of 
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the  pop.  consists  ofMalays  and  Africanders  (the  olTsprlng 
of  a  black  woman  and  a  Dutch  father).  The  Dutch,  In 
the  more  civilised  districts,  are  distinguished  for  so- 
briety, prudence,  and  economy,  and  by  their  hospitality 
and  lienevolence  towards  whites ;  but  various  travellers, 
and  Mr.  Barrow  In  particular,  have  given  a  very  unfa- 
vourable picture  of  the  boors,  or  farmers  of  the  Interior, 
describing  them  as  indolent,  rude,  and  brutal  In  their 
manners,  and  cruel  and  unfeeling  towards  their  slaves 
and  the  native  Inhabitants.  But  whatever  of  truth  mar 
be  in  these  statements  is  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stances under  whicli  the  boors  are  placed,  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other,  and  leading  in  general  a  pas- 
toral semi-liarbarous  life.  We  believe  that  there  U 
really  no  ground  wh.itever  for  accusing  the  Dutch  of 
unusual  barbarity  in  their  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives. In  tliis  respect  they  are  unfortunately  quite  on  a 
level  with  other  F.uropean  nations.  And  those  who  read 
the  works  of  Dr.  Philip  and  Mr.  I'ringle,  and  the  official 

Capers  with  regard  to  the  late  Kaffer  war,  will  most  pro- 
ably  be  of  opinion  that  we,  at  all  events,  have  no  very 
peculiar  right  to  censure  them.  We  have  elsewhere 
given  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffcrs. 
Like  other  savage  and  uncivilised  tribes,  they  have 
both,  but  especially  the  Hottentots,  suffered  severely 
from  the  settlement  of  whites  among  them,  by  whom 
they  have  been  despoiled  of  their  lands ;  and  those  that 
were  not  extlrminated  or  driven  into  the  desert,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  substantial  slavery.  At  length, 
however,  the  British  government  interposed  in  favour 
of  the  natives  ;  and  by  an  order  in  council  dated  the 
ISthof  Jan.  1829,  placed  them  on  the  same  footing.  In 
respect  of  civil  rights,  as  the  other  free  subjects  of  the 
colony.  This  wise  and  liberal  measure  made  less  Im- 
mediate change  than  was  anticipated  in  the  condition  of 
the  natives.  They  can  no  longer.  Indeed,  be  flogged  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  roasters,  nor  their  children  forcibly 
taken  from  them,  nor  be  sold  along  with  the  estates 
on  which  they  lived ;  but  in  other  respects  their  con- 
dition is  nearly  the  same.  They  continue  to  be  with- 
out consideration  in  society,  and  are  now,  as  formerly, 
the  servants  of  the  colonists ;  who  employ  them,  partly 
as  cultivators,  but  mostly  as  shepherds  and  herds- 
men, occupations  for  which  they  are  extremely  well 
fitted.  ' 

The  KafTers  on  the  E.  border  are  both  physically  and 
mentally  a  superior  people  to  the  Hottentots,  and  less 
easily  subdued.  The  E.  part  of  the  British  territory 
has  been  at  different  tim-:s  much  harassed  by  them,  and  in 
183D  it  sutt'eredvery  severely  from  one  of  their  invasions, 
provoked,  sis  has  been  alleged,  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  colonists.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  in  vain  to  expect 
that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  colonists  and  the 
aborigines  should  ever  be  reconciled,  or  that  European 
civilisation  should  ever  take  any  firm  root  amongst  the 
latter.  Very  little  communication  takes  place  between 
the  negroes,  Africanders,  and  Malays,  each  race  holding 
the  others  in  contempt.  (Pringle' s Sketches ;  Thompson's 
Trav.W. ;  Quarterly  Heview;  Cape  in  1822;  Ritter,SfC.) 

Auriculture. — According  to  the  oilicial  returns  lor 
183.1,  the  land  in  cultivation  in  the  colony  Is  estimated 
at  about  224,000  acres,  of  which  124,494  were  in  wheat, 
4U,G2U  in  barley,  12.939  in  rye,  49,64.')  in  oats,  20,554  in 
vineyards  and  gardens,  &c.  The  pasture  land  was,  at 
the  same  time,  estimated  at  17,510,000  acres,  and  the 
waste  land  at  9,757,000  acres.  (Colonial  Returns  for 
1833;  Board  qf  Trade  Papers.)  The  crop  lands  are 
principally  situated  in  the  districts  of  Worcester,  Stcllen- 
Iwsch,  and  the  Cape  in  the  W.  and  in  Albany  in  the  E. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  though,  perliaps,  not 
so  much  so  as  is  usually  stated.  The  boors  are  indus- 
trious, sober,  and  parsimonious  ;  but  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  strongly  attached  to  ancient  habits  and  rou- 
tine practices.  Better  implements  have,  however,  been 
Introduced,  and  various  improvements  efl'ected  of  late 
years.  Agriculture  is  injured  by  the  Dutch  law  of  suc- 
cession, which,  by  dividing  a  man's  property  equally 
among  his  children,  hinders  the  accumulation  of  capital 
in  masses,  and  the  formation  of  proper  farming  esta- 
blishments. (Thompson's  Travels,  \>.'ii\.  iio.cA.)  In 
some  limited  districts  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
crops  and  quality  of  the  grain  excellent ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  arable  land  is  but  of  indifferent  quality,  and 
the  crops  are  very  liable  to  be  Injured  by  droughts,  hail- 
storms, rust,  SiC.  It  would  appear,  from  the  official 
returns  already  referred  lo,  that  124,S00  acres  in  wheat, 
in  1H33,  produced  only  528,147  bushels  !  But  this  must 
evidently  be  an  error,  as  a  return  of  less  than  5  bushels 
an  acre  would  not  defray  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
Probably  muids  (a  muid  is  equal  to  about  3  bushels)  are 
meant ;  and  even  on  this  hypothesis,  the  return  would 
be  very  indifferent. 

'I'he  farms  occupied  by  graziers  are  often  of  very  great 
extent,  comprising  from  3,000  to  10,000  acres  and  up. 
wards:  those  In  tillage  are  comparatively  small.  The 
boors  are,  for  the  most  part,  proprietors  of  the  farms 
which  they  occupy,  paying  a  quit  rent  to  government  as 
i\I  111  3 
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the  original  owner  of  the  aoil.  Such  a  thing  ai  land  on 
rent,  from  the  owner  to  another,  is  almost  unknown. 
The  transfer  of  land  from  one  individual  to  another  is 
eflbcted  with  the  utmost  facilltv,  and  "  without  the  pos- 
libility  of  fraud."  Property  seldom  remains  long  in  one 
family.  Owing  to  the  law  of  equal  succession,  farms  are 
fyetiucntly  sold  on  the  death  of  the  owner ;  sometimes 
the  whole  is  purchased  by  one  son,  but  it  is  freauently 
split  into  parts.  Hence  there  is  here,  ai  Mr.  Colenrooke 
■ays,  no  attachment  to  or  preference  of  one's  native 
place :  30  much  land  of  such  a  quality,  or  worth  so  much , 
no  matter  where,  is  the  only  thing  a  Cope  Dutchman 
cares  for  t  (Cape  m  1822,  p.  104.) 

The  vineyards  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape, 
where  the  vine-growers  occupy  freehold  farms  of  about 
120  acres  each.  The  vine  (filis  vinifera)  has  been  long 
introduced  to  the  Cape,  and  h.is  for  a  lengthened  period 
been  cultivated  with  more  or  less  attention.  The  cul- 
ture, however,  made  no  great  progress  till  181,1,  when 
the  duty  on  Cape  wines  imported  into  this  country  was 
reduced  to  a  third  part  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  wines 
of  Portugal  and  Spain.  But,  excepting  Constantia, 
Cape  wine,  whether  from  the  vines  being  planted  in  an 
unsuitable  soil,  or  from  a  want  of  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  wine,  or  botii,  has  an  earthy  taste,  and  is 
generally  very  inferior ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
reduction  ol  the  duty  has  merely  been  to  increase  tlin 
quantity  grown  and  imported,  without  in  any  degree 
improving  its  quality,  .ind  to  make  it  be  employed  as  a 
cheap  anil  convenient  menstruum  fur  adulterating  more 
expensive  wines.  It  were  well,  therefore,  were  this  ficti- 
tious encouragement  witluirawn,  and  Cape  wine  charged 
with  tlie  same  duty  as  other  wine.  At  present  the  average 
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consumption  amounts  to  about  520,000  gallons  a  year ;  of 
which  we  believe  two  thirds  or  more  is  employed  to 
adulterate  sherry  and  Madeira. 

Constantia  is  produced  on  a  farm  of  that  name  at  the 
E.  base  of  Table  .Mountain,  8  or  S»  m.  from  Cape  Town. 
Its  soil  consists  of  decomposed  sandstone,  and  is  con- 
sequently more  analogous  to  tlie  soils  which  produce 
tine  wine  in  Europe  than  the  richer  clayey  soils  where 
the  ordinary  vineyards  are  planted,  dreater  care  is 
also  taken  in  the  production  of  the  wine,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  these,  and  probably  other  causes,  it  is  very 
superior.  It  is  luscious,  sweet,  has  a  strong  ilavour, 
and  being  produced  in  limited  quantities  only,  fetches 
a  pretty  high  price.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Con- 
stantia,  or  a  wine  closely  approaching  to  it,  might  be 
produced  in  otiier  parts  of^  the  colony,  were  sufficient 
pains  taken.  (Henderson  ott  fVines,  p.  256.,  &c.) 

In  18;)3, 1 ,294  acres  were  under  potatoes,  which  yield  two 
ci'ops  a  year.  Th3  fruits  of  N.  Europe,  as  cherries  and 
npple.i,  have  somewhat  degenerated,  but  figs,  apricots,  al- 
minuls,  and  oranges  are  as  good  as  in  France,  (irapes  art; 
particularly  good  on  thcW.  coa-st.  Tobacco  succeeds  well 
except  in  clayey  soils,  or  in  situations  exposed  to  the  S. 
E.  winds:  but  its  culture  is,  notwithstanding,  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Tea  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  anil  some  was  raised  of  a  tolerably  good  quality ; 
but,  how  favourable  soever  In  other  respects,  labour  is 
too  dear  in  the  Cape  colony  to  allow  of  tea  being  made 
a  profitable  article  of'  culture.  Dried  fruit  and  aluvs 
are  important  articles  of  export. 

A  return  of  agricultural  produce  for  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts is  given  in  the  Cnpe  Aim.  liegitler,  for  1838.  We 
regret  that,  in  many  respects.  It  is  so  incomplete. 


Other  Kraln 

anil 

legumes. 

Dislricli. 

Wheat.             Uarlcjr. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Mine. 

Drandy. 

Itn,. 

Cape  district      -    - 

3n,!i.'i0  inuids'   O.'.tflOin. 

l.').07.5m. 

2,00.S  m. 

1,350  m. 

1,770  leag. 

80  leag. 

2,620,000  lbs. 

Stellenbosch    -     - 

22,611     — 

7,1.10  — 

l.'i,80:i  _ 

2,!I8.')  — 

1,000  — 

13,020    — 

620    — 

Worcester    • 

i3,»o:<    — 

8,743  — 

7,4!)4  - 

1 ,843  — 

. 

546  galls. 

80  galls. 
184  leag. 

Swellendam    - 

2S,668     — 

18,2!I9  — 

12,0!in  — 

,1,4110  — 

885  — 

f^'.O  leag. 

George 

'U,1V>     —      13,713  — 

1,824  - 

2,40<J  — 

l.W  — 

il8    _ 

230    _ 

Beaufort 

(•07     —            )52<»  — 

• 

_ 

_ 

61     — 

62    — 

Albany 

30,(KK)     _        2,.'iOO  — 

6,000  — 

6,9.')0  - 

8000  lbs 

300,000  — 

Graaf  Helnet     -    - 

4,!IH0     _        I„V,W  _ 

8.\  _ 

- 

- 

1.52    — 

fl2    — 

The  remainder  of  the  productive   surface  is,  as  has 
been  said,  chlefiy  pasture  land,  and  the  Cape  Register 

ftlves  the    following  as  the  numbers  of  live  stucK  bc- 
onging  to  some  of  the  chief  grating  districts. 


niiiricu. 


flnmeil 
<  atlle. 


Hher|>. 


7,011 

11.'.,7'I7 

l.'O.VHI 

Zl.. villi 

{sh,vi»  ,V  I 
Itonta   J 
llll,INKI 
f  ulieep  9t  \ 


(iuau.     riKl. 


B.IIVII 
.'i7,H7.1 
N.'<,4I>H 
IK,tS4 
K'<4,7lin 
tl.lNIO 
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The  rllinate  is  not  unsiiltahio  for  sheep,  and  great 
endeavours  are  making  to  improve  the  lirceil  by  the  in- 
IriMluctiim  of  merinos  from  England  and  Australia. 
The  native  tireml  of  sheep  is  very  inferior ;  it  is  re- 
markable only  for  the  size  of  the  tall,  wiiU'h  lometinifs 
weighs  20ll».:  Its  wool  Is  giMiil  for  niithiiig.  But  the 
wool  of  the  Cape  nieriiios  fetches  ahigli  prlii'.  tioafs, 
whit  h  are  very  niiinerous,  serve  for  the  fond  of  the 
llotlentot  farm-servants ;  oxen  an-  tised  fur  draught  In 
largetfAins.  Ilenisof  all  thesis  aniinalu  wander  iliirliig  the 
day  over  largii  grating  farms  of  from  It.isiO  to  (i.lKXl  acres, 
and  at  night  are  nhut  un  in  ti7fn/«,  or  inrliistir)'i>.  Hogs 
attract  only  a  small  share  of  attention,  but  turkeys, 
geese,  duclit,  and  other  poultry,  are  renreil  In  great 
iiiimlifrs.  (Hnrriiw,  ii.  ;  Itittei,  (lifii^r.  fiVMfid/r, p.  Kil, 
162. ;    The  Cnpe  in  1822  ;  Mixl.  Tran.,  Ifr.) 

Fisheries,  Mines,  Manttfiielures.  *r.— The  fisheries  are 
■omewhat  important.  In  18.16,  47  iHinls  were  employed 
in  the  whale,  seal,  KiC.  htherles,  and  iliiring  that  year, 
18  wir  'et,fl8  seals,  anil  other  tl>h  wi'rp  taken,  their  lotiil 
value  4inouiiling  to  :i,.14!i/.  Mining  Imliistry  hit*  maile 
little  progress  I  ot<t  slnlr  llino,  and  iHillilltig  stone  arc 
quarried.  Almost  every  furiner  In  lli«  Interior  makes 
his  own  candles  luid  soap,  the  alkali  necessary  fur  the 
latter  being  furnlshetl  by  the  ■'inisiiinptiiin  iifaklndiif 
Kslsiila,  which  gmws  plenlll'iilly  on  suili  parts  of  the 
waste  tracts  as  are  at  .ill  watered.  The  other  maiiiifar- 
tures  are  mnslly  cnnntieil  to  thuseut  leiither.  hats,  sniilT, 
•addles,  tiles,  rope,  iiiiil  a  few  other  arttiles  urn  ni'iessary 
kind  I  a  few  winil,  water,  and  taw-nillls  iinu'  exist  In 
I  of  tbadUtrlt'ts.  and  In  t'.ipe  Town  there  is  a  steam 


flotir-mlll.  There  are  several  breweries  and  spirit  dit. 
tilleries,  which,  as  well  as  other  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments, are  most  numerous  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
territory. 

Cotnmerce The  cultivators  of  the  interior  send  their 

surplus  agricultural  produce,  ui>ol,  butter,  snap,  ciuiilies, 
ostrich  feathers,  skins,  &c.,  to  tlie  principal  towns  at 
statixl  Intervals,  anti  take  back  in  return  European  manu. 
factures,  tobacco,  brandy,  coffee,  Sc.  The  chief  foreign 
imports  of  the  colony  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  fire-arms,  furniture,  paper,  books, 
haberdashery,  soap,  and  portions  of  most  otner  articles 
in  use  in  the  V.  Kingdom,  piece  goiiils  ;  sugar  and  teak 
timber  from  India  ;  tea  from  China ;  sugar  from  the 
Mauritius,  &c.  The  nrlnclpul  articles  of  export  are  — 
wines,  corn  to  the  Matiiitlus  anil  Kio  Janeiro,  hiiles, 
skins,  horns,  salted  provisions,  horses,  wool,  butter, 
Ivory,  whale  oil,  aloes,  argol,  Ike.  The  h'  '"■  skins, 
and  liorns  come  chiefly  froiu  the  E.  province.  The 
salt  beef  and  other  nireil  meats  are  very  goiHl,  and 
are  l.irgely  exported  to  the  Matirltlns.  'I  he  export  nf 
wool  has,  for  siinie  jears  past,  been  greatly  on  the  i'l- 
crease,  anil  it  is  pmliiilile  that  it  will  In  limit  lietnne  one 
of  the  greatest  and  iniist  prnfifalile  staples.  We  siibjiiln 
an  aci'oiint  of  the  quantity  luid  value  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticli «  of  colonial  produce  exported  from  the  Capo  culonv 
in  18116. 
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Value. 


Alura 

AritDl         -  .  . 

Ihvf  anil  |Hirlt 

IVine  (whale)  • 

llllltlT 

1  snill.'S 

I  oni,  urnin,  anil  meal,  ^  is.  — 

lilltlF) 

llrsim,  tivas.  He. 

I  l.iu 

firaii  •  , 

¥ r 

>\hral 
^Mlhi-rt  'iMtrlihl 
Fl>h  lilrinll 
I'riilK  l.lrlnll 
lliitri  (hurK>  aiiif  01) 
Itfirn*  .  • 

lliirw*  •  • 

Ivurif  •  •  .        . 

Mull's 


'a«kl 

Ha. 


l(l,7tH 

14,K,17 
V7l,i<liH 

m.iiNu 


V,rAt  muiils 

l,Vlf       — 

'i.■.|<I7t^.^    Ills. 

N«N,MIA      - 
!l,<iM  nnilili 


.vir 

IA7,»I8 

1«IO,lt71 

.1I,7SH 

Ul.il.ll 

^I.li'iit 
ll'J 


I  la 


ll». 

N,i 


1. 

t. 

4 

8,1, M 

.^ 

41KI 

0 

(i.llH.l 

0 

IklN 

0 

ll,tlH7 

0 

60.) 

ifi 

u 

l.f.1'1  0  n 

l,7.Mt  0  0 

i,;\M  10  n 

;4u  o  II 

•i,mii  ti  II 

;,yni  0  II 

I,II4«  0  II 

H.MI.I  0  II 

H.ii.io  1;  II 

.ll,,0<l.t  II  II 

7.I1H  0  II 

11, \W  II  II 

«,7|i|  II  II 

1,711  n  u 
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Description 

and  tjunntity  of  Articles. 

Value. 

X,.        t.  d. 

Oil,  Mil. - 

Sc-il 

417  Rallons 

.10  n  0 

Wliale 

-     .11,3.11      - 

i,%Vi    (1    0 

SlieeiiH'  tails 

1,431      ibs. 

in  0  0 

Skim,  viz.— 

Calf 

520     No. 

13.'>    0    0 

Goat 

-    23G,4al      — 

17,81(5    0    0 

Kid 

-        •         I.^IB      — 

V71   n  n 

NnU 

6,409      _ 

5,201     0    0 

Sheep 

-    177,46!)      - 

7,303    0    0 

Spirits,  viz.  — 

Brandy 

41S  gallons 

70  0  n 

Tallow 

■    615,683     llM. 

10,160    0    0 

Wax 

«,S6a      — 

178    0    0 

Wine,  vli.— 

Conslantia 

.5,001  gallons 

3,473    0    0 

Ordinary 

-     I,na9,83'i      — 

711,674     1    II 

Wool 

-    373,!i03     Iba. 

Wi.lfi'J    0    0 

Utiier  articles 

!l,361  15    0 

Total  v,il\ie 

»73,385    4    0 

The  gross  amount  of  the  trade  in  1836  was  as  follows : 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

r.npe  Town 

ToTt  Elizabeth     • 

Simon's  Town 

L. 

780,673 
87,246 
23,243 

/,. 

3,16,  l!19 

47,107 

S77 

Total           .           -  1           891,162 

3H4,.183 

Kxclusive  of  aunpliei  to  H.  M.'s  navy,  &c.,  which 
amounted  to  3,0Hil. 

During  the  same  year,  486  ships  entered  the  dilTerent 
ports  of  the  colony,  having  a  united  tonnage  of  134,878 
tons ;  outward  bound  ships  479,  tonnage  130,512  tons. 

WeighU,  Measure),  &c. — The  weights  generally  in  use 
are  those  which  were  Introduced  by  the  Dutch.  Some 
of  these  are  at  follows  :  — 


16  ounces^ 
32londs    { 


Poiinil     f 

MiiKi  (4  schvjicls) 
liCaguer 

rip* 

Aum 

Anker 

Flask 

128^  ells 
49fjl)  morgen 


^^  lb.  avalrd. 

3  imp.  bushels  nearly 
126*6  imp.  galluiu 
91-6  — 

31J  - 

7-9  — 

U-494G       — 

100  English  yards 
100  English  acres. 


Theruin  In  eiri'ulatlon  is  exclusively  British.  There 
was  estiin.'ited,  In  IKIM,  to  be  ri:iU,IHMl/.  gold  and  silver  clr- 
riilnling  medium  :  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  the 
Slime  year  was  set  down  at  inK,74(l/.  ( Cape  Hfgiiler, 
Ih;im,)    The  pajier  rlx-dollar  Is  worth  Is.  W. 

I'tihlic  Hevi-nue  is  derived  from  rustoni  duties  of  3 
percent,  on  Kritish  goods  arriving  in  British  bottoms,  and 
in  per  rent,  on  all  others,  various  licenses,  auction  and 
trniisfer  duties,  imrt  lUles,  land  store  ami  rents,  poKtai.o, 
assessed  taxes,  tithes,  and  duties  on  stock  and  produce. 
Interest  of  money  in  the  government  banks,  discounts, 
*c.,  tiills  and  ferries,  fines,  \c.  It  I'.mounled,  in  IMG, 
to  l.W.liU?/.  ;  thepuldic  expenditure  for  tlie  sameye.ir  was 
I47,57!i/.,  exrlusive  of  that  incurred  in  Kngland  on 
iiccmint  of  the  colony. 

The  (iiivrrnment  Is  vested  in  a  governor,  with  a  salary 
nf  A,(Kl<l/.  per  ann.,  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  assisted 
by  an  executive  I'onnril  mnipiised  of  the  roinniander  of 
the  forces,  the  chief  Justice,  aiidiliir-generul,  treasurer, 
niid  nccoiiiitant-general.  \  legislative  coiiiuil,  loin- 
piised  of  llveoltirTal  and  an  unllniiled  number  iifunoHleial 
iiiendM'rs,  has  lieen  established  by  the  governineni  In 
Kngland,  the  debates  of  which  are  carried  on  with  open 
diHirs.  I'.iich  pruv.  Is  administered  by  a  lieiiieiiant-go- 
vernor,  and  caih  district  by  a  civil  conimisslniiir,  subur- 
itliinte  to  whom  are  the  Held  cornets,  magistrates  sii|ier- 
liitendlng  tracts  of  roiiiitry  in  or  2(1  in.  In  circuit  each, 
with  Jurisdiction  in  trilling  disputes,  and  power  to  call 
out  the  burg'iers  of  their  lleld-cornetcy  armed.  These 
niaglslrates.  unless  on  the  KnlTer  frontier,  receive  no  sa- 
lary, but  are  cXemiileil  frnin  all  dIriTt  taxes. 

Jtiiliif  is  ndnilnlstered  by  a  supreme  court  of  Jiidlca- 
liire.  |iresldi'd  over  by  a  chief  Justice,  with  a  salary  of 
2, .Mm/.,  and  three  puisne  Judgea,'Khiise  salaries  arc  l,.'>IMi/. 
aye.ir,B  high  sherllf.  and  ilepiity  slierldli  for  each  district, 
a  iiiiirl  III  vice.adiiilrally,  iHillce  and  inalrlminilal  courts, 
*c.  Civil  and  criinlniil  circuit  courts  arc  held.  The  laws 
in  operation  are  a  tniHlllli  ntloii  nf  the  Dutrh  civil  and 
criminal  code,  and  "  .Statutes  of  India,"  established  tie- 
fore  our  taking  iiossession  of  the  iiilony,  and  aupnlied, 
when  found  dedcleni,  by  the  CiirptM  Jtitin  t'ivilii.  Trial 
by  Jury  in  criminal  cases  bus  iH'cn  established.  I'he 
IliiiciriaiigiNige,  formerly  used  In  cuurti  of  law,  hai 
liren  iii|ierscded  by  the  English, 


Rclinion,  Fducalion,  Sfc. —'I'he  Dutch  and  Knglish 
Reformed  Lutheran,  Human  Cath.,  and  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  Cape  are  all  entirely  or  in  part  supported 
by  the  government.  There  are  numerous  missionary 
schools  ;  and  Bell's,  Lancastrian,  and  other  free  schooli 
in  each  district,  which,  in  18;>l),  were  attended  by  1,559 
pupils,  and  received  the  support  of  the  government  to 
the  amount  of  1 ,405/.  A  joint  stock  institution,  entitled 
the  "  South  African  College,"  with  five  professors,  wai 
established  at  Caiie  Town  in  1829. 

The  Military  Force  consists  of  three  regis,  of  infantry, 
the  head-quarters  of  two  being  at  Cape  Town,  and  of  the 
other  at  (iraham's  Town  ;  a  detachment  of  royal  artillery, 
a  party  of  the  royal  engineers,  and  a  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  termed  the  Cape  cavalry,  the  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  which  are  principally  Hottentots. 

The  naval  force  is  under  the  command  of  a  rear- 
admiral,  with  authority  along  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  the  Mauritius  and  St.  Helena. 

The  possession  of  this  colony  is  important  from  it> 
being,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
iorming  a  dep6t  whence  ships  and  troops  may  lie  de- 
spatched with  facility  and  expedition  to  most  parts  in  S. 
India,  the  E.  Archipelago,  ,-ind  Australia.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  In  time  it  may  bcenine,  intrinsically,  a  valuable 
colony ;  though,  from  the  limited  extent  of  its  fertile 
land,  and  the  other  disadvantages  attending  it,  a  rapid 
progress  need  not  be  looked  for.  The  average  number 
of  emigrants  leaving  the  U.  Kingdom  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1837,  has 
been  325  a  year. 

History.  —  In  1620,  two  Knglish  E.  India  commanders, 
by  a  proclamation  dated  from  Saldanha  Bay,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Cape  Jn  the  name  of  Great  Britain;  but 
no  settlement  was  subsequently  established  by  tlie  En- 
glish, and  in  lO.'iO,  the  Cape  promontory  was  colonised 
by  the  Dutch,  who  afterwards  made  settlements  iii  Sal- 
danha Bay  and  elsewhere  i  and  disregarding,  like  other 
colonising  adventurers,  the  rights  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants, gradually  extended  their  encroachments,  till  their 
territory  reached  nearly  to  the  boundaries  of  that  of  tho 
British  territory  at  present.     In  1795,  the  Knglisli  took 

fossession  of  the  Cape  ;  but  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
800,  restored  it  to  Its  former  masters.  In  18(H),  it  wag 
again  taken  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ceded 
In  181,'). 

CAI'K  TOWN,  a  sea-port  town  of  S.  Africa,  the  cap. 
of  a  small  distr.  and  of  the  ab.ue  described  British  ter- 
ritory, on  its  S.  W.  coast,.  N.  shore  of  Table  Bay,  at 
the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  alxiiit  32  m.  N.  from  tho 
Cape  of  Ciood  Hone  ;  lat.  Xi"  ,55'  .'i6"  S.,long.  18°  21'  E. 
I'op.  (183H,  Including  its  distr.)  19,743,  of  whom  14,041 
were  whites,  and  5,702  negro  apprentices.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  contains  several  good  squares  ;  its  streets, 
which  are  straight  and  wide,  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,   many  of  them  being  watered    liy  cmials,  and 

flantedon  either  side  with  trevs,  in  tho  Dutch  fashion, 
louses,  mostly  of  brick  or  red  granite,  arc  "  flat  roofed, 
and  chiefly  white,  with  green  windows ;  they  are  spacious 
and  convenient,  having  an  elevated  terrace,  here  called  a 
stock.  In  front,  and  small  gardens  behind,  usually  u  ith  n 
Ireillage  clothed  with  vines."  {Cvkbrookc.)  Lpon  the 
shore,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the  castle,  a 
pentagonal  fortress  of  t'unsiderahle  strength,  containing 
sunie  public  oHIces,  barracks,  <kc.,  and  having.outworks 
which  cuininand  both  the  bay  aud  the  roads  to  the 
country.  On  the  W.  side  of  tlie  town.  Table  Bay  is  de- 
fended by  four  b.tttcrles,  placed  round  and  on  the  bill 
called  the  Lion's  Hiimpj  on  Its  E.  <ide,  the  town  Is  pro- 
tected by  fortilliil  lines  of  defence. 

The  principal  public  liuildlngs  are  the  government 
house,  with  extensive  gardens,  the  burgher  senate  house, 
barrm  k>,roniinercial  exchange,  custom  hiiiise,  town  and 
distr.  gniil,  military  depi'it,  tax  oflice,  English,  Dutch,  Lu- 
theran, anil  I'resliylerie.n  churches.  It. Cath.,  Independent 
Wesleyaii,  and  inis»lnnary  chapels,  Somerset  Ilosnital, 
and  two  others,  the  tbeiitre,  I'reemasons'  Lodge,  ,Soulh 
Al'rlcan  ("olline,  pidlce  ollice,  fcc.  Cape  Town  Is  the  seat 
of  the  suprenie  court  ol  Justice  fur  the  rolony,  the  Vice. 
Admiralty  Court,  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  8m.ill  debts, 
a  government  bank, called  the  Loinliard  Discount  Bank; 
and  contains  a  savings'  bank,  a  public  library,  four  public 
free  schools,  and  many  lllerar-,  sclenliHc,  rellglmis.  and 
beiievnieiit  associiilions.  The  town  and  distr,  cuiitHin 
several  water-mills,  tanneries,  hat,  candle,  snuff  and 
snap  fill  lories,  an  iron  roinidry,  breweries,  distllleriea, 
sawing  and  steam-mills,  Ac.  It  Is  plentilXdly  tupplled 
with  good  water. 

Table  Hay  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of 
ships,  and  loriiis  a  safe  and,  on  the  whole,  goiKl  harbour, 
except  during  the  iniintlis  of  June,  .liily,  and  August, 
when  It  Is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  W.  A 
woiHlen  jetty  projects  for  haU  a  furlong  Into  the  bay  D'om 
the  E,  end  of  the  tow  n,  lU'ar  the  castle,  alongside  of  which 
•hips  discharge  or  lake  In  rargoes.  Ships  that  only 
lake  In  water  or  refreshments  lie  In  the  outer  anchorage. 
A  lighthouse,  furnished  with  double  lights,  standi  onint 
M  III  \ 
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lihori>,  near  the  W.  GXtrcmity  of  the  bay,  about  2  in. 
N.W.  the  town.  Ir,  the  year  ending  Jnii.  A.  1H37,  321 
British  ahips,  of  the  burden  oroS.SGH  tons,  and  m  forelRn 
ihlpa,  burden  20,604  tons,  entered  ;  and320  Hritl8h,and 
66  foreign  ships  cleared  from  the  port.  The  valiii)  of 
the  Imports  in  the  same  ;^ear  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  amounted  to  7.'Mi,A2.'i/.,  and  those  from  foreign 
couutrles,  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Boston  (U.  S.)  and 
France,  to  21,147/.  'J'henmountof  the  ex|H)rts  to  various 
countries  of  colonial  and  non-colonial  goods,  In  British 
bottoms,  in  the  saincyo.ir,  was  as  follows:  Great  Britain, 
115,477/.;  Madras  and  Calcutta,  !),»iH8/.;  New  South 
Wales,  24,010/. ;  St.  Helena,  17.US1/. ;  Mauritius,  44,1,'X)/. ; 
other  countries, 7,808/. ;  total,  318,414/.  And  in  foreign 
bottoms:  to  Boston  (U.  S),  16,115/.;  other  ports  and 
countries,  1,67(4.     Making  the  total  exports,  3a'i,IUU/. 

British  residents  in  India  freiiucntly  resort  to  the  Cape 
for  their  health  ;  and  the  town  lias  generally  the  appear- 
ance of  bustle  and  gaiety  :  halls  and  the  theatre  arc  the 
fkvourite  amusements ;  but  "  music  Is  here  a  passion  with 
the  negro  only."  The  onvlronii  of  the  Cape  are  very 
picturesque,  and  between  It  and  the  mountains  whicn 
surround  It,  in.iny  handsome  private-gardens  have  l>cell 
laid  out. 

v'ape  Town  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  In  Ifi.W,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  until  taKcn  by  tlie  BritLsh  in 
179.5.  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  but  being 
again  captured  by  the  llritlsh  In  18(10,  was  (Inally  ceded 
to  us  with  the  rest  of  the  colony  in  1H13.  (,Capc  Almanac 
and  Keehter  ;  Cape  in  1822,  Sir.) 

CAPITANATA,  a  prov.  of  Naples,  which  sec. 

CAPO  D'ISTKIA  (an.  JF.eiila),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Illyria,  gov.  Trieste,  circ.  Istria.  on  a  small  island  In  the 
Gulph  of  Trieste,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
causeway,  |  m.  In  length,  8  m.  S.  Trieste.  I'op.  .I.IKK). 
It  is  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  with  about  30  other  churches,  and  several 
handsome  buildings  ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and 
have  a  gloomy  appe.iranco.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a  liinhopric, 
and  has  some  superior  schools,  and  a  prison.  Its  Innab. 
manufacture  salt,  leather,  and  soap,  and  trade  besides 
In  wine,  oil,  and  Hsh.  The  town  is  ill  supplied  with 
water,  and  not  remarkably  healthy.  Its  harlMMir  Is 
large,  but  little  frequented  except  by  tlshlng  boats. 
Capo  d' Istria  belonged,  In  the  middle  ages,  alternately 
to  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese.  (Ofiltrr,  Siil. 
Encyr. ;  Did.  (ienprankiqiir,  ^c. ) 

CAPPOgCIN,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  VVaterford, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Blackwator,  lO.'i  m,  S.W.liyS. 
Uublin.  Pop.  In  1821,  1.826  )  In  Kll,  2,28<).  Pop.  of  the 
parish  of  l.ismore.  In  which  it  is  situated,  in  I8;i4,  1A,H38, 
of  whom  491  were  of  the  establishiHl  church,  4.1  Protest- 
ant dissenters,  anil  in,2<.K)  K.  Catholics.  The  town,  which 
was  a  place  of  some  celebrity  In  the  wars  of  1641,  Is  finely 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a 
wooden  bridge.     The  public  biillillnir«  are,  a  church,  a 

Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  *■  I l-lioiise.     Petty  ses- 

lions  are  held  every  alternate  week,  and  a  party  of  the 
constabulary  Is  stationed  here.  At  Mount  Melleray,  near 
the  town.  Is  an  abbey  of  Trappists,  who  lately  removed 
thither  from  France.  Fairs  are  held  on  17lli  March,  31st 
May,  Sth  July,  2(lth  September,  and  2<.ith  October.  Post- 
nlHce  revenue  in  18.10,24!)/.:  In  I8.1li,  2H2/.  The  mall- 
coach  (Vom  Waterford  to  Cork  passes  through  the  town, 
and  a  car,  carrying  an  average  of  three  passengers  each 
trip,  piles  iN'tween  it  and  l.ismore,  'I  he  tide  Hows  up 
the  Itlackwaler  to  this  place  ;  but  the  navigation  to  t.ls- 
mnrn  is  chiefly  by  a  cinal,  four  miles  long.  (.Vnti/A'i 
H'alrr/nrrt  1  Hailvay  lirp.) 

CAPIII  (an.  (Vi/irf.p),  a  small  Island  belonging  to 
Napl's.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  (iiilph  ol 
Naples,  ainiiit  4  in.  W.  Capo  (^iinipniiella  (an.  I'rumon- 
tiirium  MinrrPiT).  Pop.  about  3.(i(H).  It  i-  iboiit  Id  in. 
Ill  clrc  and  is  mostly  Mirroiiiided  liy  loH)  |»  r|H'iiilicular 
•  lifft.  It  principally  consists  of  two  gri'.it  iiias<es  of 
riigiieil  cnlcareiiiis  rocki;  but  thniigli  the  largest  portiiiii 
of  Tt>  surface  Ih-  wild  and  impracticable.  It  is  in  parts 
very  fertile  i  and  these  iH'ing  ciillhiiletl  with  great  a»»i- 
diiKy  yield  thi'  finest  crops,  witli  llie  choicest  graiies, 
olives,  and  other  Iriilts.  lint  the  ino<l  valuable  iTiHliict 
nf  I'sprl  is  Its  slock  dnves  and  ipiailpi,  parlieular'y  the 
latter,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  caught 
In  vast  niiinlM'rs.  Hwlnburiie  says  that  rows  of  nets  are 
plaeml  across  every  break  In  the  woods,  or  i  ha»m  In  the 
rocks,  to  Intercept  the<e  birds  In  llieir  annual  lllghls  ; 
■lid  that  the  ipiantlty  takin  la  alimist  liicreilllile. 

Capri  Is  famous,  or  rnfher,  |H'rliap>,  intaiiioiis  in  his- 
lory,  fr-ini  having  iM'cri  fur  alviiit  |(l  years  the  retreat  of 
'rilierlils,  who  is  repiirled  to  have  here  abaiiiliiiiitl  hliii- 
(elf  to  the  most  ilete«talile  debaucheries,  while  his  pro- 
•rrlpthnis  nileH  Kmne  with  IiIchmI.  The  craRy  tyrant 
was  most  probably  le<l  to  svlnl  this  spot  for  his  fivoiired 
residence,  as  well  frmn  the  dlinciiliy  of  Its  access,  at 
tlinn  the  inlldness  and  salubrity  of  the  cUniate,  aiiJ  the 
linrlvallinl  magnificence  nf  the  pro'piMts  which  It  alibriis. 
II*  Is  said  tn  have  liullt  no  fewer  than  l'ivilla>  In  illf- 
llsrrDt  part!  of  the  Island,  lomc  close  by  Ihv  tea,  Mid 
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others  In  more  elevated  situations.  (Tacit.,  Annal.  ir. 
§  07.)  After  his  death,  these  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  senate  ;  but  the  ruins  of  some  of  them  still  remain  ; 
and  the  sculptures  fcmnd  in  these,  and  the  medals  that 
have  been  dug  up,  go  far  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  what 
would  otherwise  appear  to  he  the  singularly  exaggerated 
statements  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  as  to  the  prlvatft 
life  of  the  emperor. 

There  arc  two  towns  on  the  Island,  AnacaprI,  near 
its  W.  (see  Anaoapri),  and  Capri,  the  cap.,  on  Its  S.B. 
shore.  The  latter,  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  ridge, 
has  about  1,200  inhab.,  and  a  cathedral  and  some  other 
churches.  {Swinhiirne't  Two  Sicilies,  II.  I — 9.,  4to  ed. ; 
Cramer's  Ancient  Itnly,  ii.  182,  &c.) 

CAPUA  (an.  Capua  —  Capua),  a  city  of  Naples,  prov. 
Terra  ill  I.nvoro,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vol- 
torno,  in  a  fine  plain,  18  in.  N.  Naples  ;  lat  41"  7'  N., 
long.  13°  80'  30"  E.  Pop.  l.'>,000,  ex.  gar.  It  was  fortified 
Vauban  ;  has  a  strong  citadel,  and  is  reckonni  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  though  far  removed  Irom  the 
frontier.  It  Is  the  only  fortress  th.it  really  covers  the 
apgiroach  to  Naples.  Swinburne  calls  It  a  "  neat  little 
city;"  but  It  is  said  by  Simond  to  be  "an  ugly,  dirty 
place,  and  noisy  beyond  all  bearing;"  and  we  suspect 
that  the  latter  statement  Is  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
former.  It  has  3  prim^iiml  streets,  2  magnificent  gates,  2 
line  squares,  and  3  public  fountains.  'I'he  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  cithedral,  the  cupola  of  which  is 
supported  by  18  antique  columns,  the  Church  of  the 
Aiuinnciation,  the  palace  of  the  guvernor,  the  llAtel  de 
Ville,  the  barracks,  and  the  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  nn 
archbishopric  ;  has  no  fewer  than  18  parish  churches, 
several  convents  for  iMith  sexes,  a  royal  college,  a  semi- 
nary, a  military  sclinol,  and  4  hospitals.  A  great  fair  it 
annually  held  on  tlie  2iifli  November. 

'i'he  ancient  Canua  was  situ.ited  about  2J  m.  from  thcmo- 
dtrn  city,  which  li.is  nothing  In  common  witli  the  former, 
except  tiiat  it  was  partly  built  out  of  Its  ruins.  The  re- 
mains nf  its  ainphlthe.'itre,  said  to  have  Iwen  capable  of 
containing  I(I0,0<HI  spectators,  and  of  some  of  Its  tombs, 
\c.,  attest  Its  ancient  splendour  anil  magnificence.  The 
considerable  town  of  Santa  Maria  di  Capua  occupies 
part  of  the  snarloiis  encloMire  of  the  old  city.  'I'he 
amazing  I'ertilltv  of  Its  territory,  and  the  commercial 
spirit  of  Its  Infiabitants,  rendered  Capua  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  cities  of  ancient  Italy.  Its  citizens 
warmly  espoused  tlie  side  of  ilannlbal.  and  that  great 
general  took  up  his  winter  quarters  here  al^er  the  cam- 
paign of  Canine.  ItliaslM'cn  said  that  this  was  a  false 
step  ;  that  be  ought  to  have  inarched  direct  from  Cannm 
to  Kimu! ;  and  that  his  soldiers,  enfeebled  by  their  resi- 
dence in  this  luxurious  city,  henceforth  lost  their  former 
siiperiurity.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  founda- 
tion for  these  statements,  Ilannlbal,  though  victorious 
at  Cannn-,  was  so  far  from  Ix'ing  able  to  attack  Kome, 
that  he  was  repulsed  In  an  attempt  upon  Naples  ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  maintained  himself,  without  assistance  from 
hiiine,  for  a  doicn  years  in  Italy  after  he  had  wintered  in 
Capua,  and  defeated,  during  that  iieriod,  several  Itomaii 
armies,  cmnpletely  negatives  the  idea  of  his  troops  having 
been  enervated.  It  was  hardly,  p<!rliai)S,  necessary  to  say 
so  much  on  such  a  point ;  the  antliorily  of  llannlbid 
being  of  incomparalily  greater  weight  th,an  that  of  those 
who  have  presumed  to  find  fault  witli  his  proceedings. 
The  olil  city  was  destrnyed  by  the  barbarians.  iSirm- 
Imrnr's  Vtm  Siciliis,  ii.  4!KI.,  4lo.  ed.  ;  Simimri,  p.  3'.I3.  ; 
Cramer's  Antinit  Italy,  II.  'Jo.'i  ;  Monliiquieii,  (han- 
tirur  ft  Dtliartenee  lies  Hiimain*,  caji.  4. ;  t'ernuiuH's 
Hitman  Hipnitlic,  laii.  .'>  ) 

CAUACAS,  an  Inland  city  of  Colombia,  cap.  of  the 
repiib.  of  Veneiiiela, prov.  (  aracas,  in  a  moiintain  valhy 
nearly  2,1X10  It.  above  the  level  of  (he  sea,  12  in.  S.S.K. 
I.a  <iiiayra  ;  lat.  lo"  :m  N.,  long.  fid^J  .W  \V.  Pop  ,  pre. 
vionsly  to  1H|2,  4II.IKHI ;  in  lM:t4  only  '2;t,iKI0.  This  city  Is 
llnely  situated,  anil  In  the  eiijoyineiit  of  a  temperate  and 
healthy  though  variable  climate  ;  but  it  is  expnseil  to  t  lie 
attacks  of  earthquakes :  it  has  the  advantage  of  lM>iiig 
marly  siirroniided  by  the  Giiayra  and  several  other 
rivulets,  whli  h  supply  many  piililic  and  private  roiintalns, 
and  wash  the  street*.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built ;  IIh) 
streets  are  suniiiently  wide,  paved,  and  cross  iinrb  other 
at  right  angles;  lliere  .ire  several  squares,  the  prlnciiial 
of  which,  tlie  I'liua  Mayor,  has  the  cathedral  on  the  V,., 
file  uiilver»lty  on  the  S.,  and  the  prlMiii  on  the  W.  side; 
hut  Is  disfigured  by  ranges  of  low  shops  collected  In  its 
centre,  where  the  rrnit,  vegetablu,  and  Hsh  markets  are 
held.  Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  a  religious 
cliaracter ,  the  calliedral  is  spacious,  but  heavily  biilll, 
and  it  is  probably  fo  tills  i  irciiinstaiice  that  il«  pieserv- 
alion  was  owing  during  the  great  eartliqiiake  of  \*\'l. 
I'revloiKly  lo  that  year  there  were  8  other  churi  lies,  tlm 
handsomest  of  which,  Alfa  Griula,  was  built  by  people 
nf  colnur  ;  but  this  and  the  other  rhiin  lies,  ■MOtlii  of 
the  houses  III  Hie  city,  ami  Ix'tween  D.Odo  and  III.IS4I 
tiihab  ,  were  tolally  desfri>ye<l  by  the  terrible  cafastroiilie 
that  then  happened.  There  are  3  convents,  2  nunneries, 
aiiJ  3  huspltuls )  liesliU's  a  theatre  capable  of  IhiIiIIiir 
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noi'haps  1,800  persons,  the  pit  of  which  is  not  roofed. 
The  houses  in  Caracis  are  at  present  inferior  to  what 
they  were  liefore  the  earthquake  of  1812,  at  which  period 
those  of  the  upiier  classes  were  also  very  well  furnished ; 
they  are  now  chiefly  of  sun-dried  clay  or  mud,  the  roofs 
tiled,  and  the  walls  whitewashed.  La  Guayra,  which  is 
the  port  of  Caracas,  is  the  chief  trading  town  in 
Colombia ;  but  its  merchants  are  for  the  most  part  the 
.-igcnts  of  others  in  Caracas,  and  all  negociatlons  are  con- 
ducted in  the  capital.  This  citv  was  founded  by  Diego 
I.oseda  in  1567,  and  under  the  Spanish  government  was 
the  scat  of  the  captain-general  ol  Venezuela. 

CAllAVACA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Mureia,  42  m. 
W.  N.W.  Mureia,  on  a  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mntn. 
ridge,  both  of  the  same  name;  lat.  31"^  C  N.,  long. 
1°  58'  W.  Pop.  12,458.  It  has  4  convents,  3  hospitals,  a 
Jesuits'  college,  &c.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Siinta  Cruz  arc  on  a  height  commanding  the  town. 
In  a  mountain  on  the  W.  Is  the  cavern  of  llarquilla  and 
its  beautifiil  stalactites.  The  vicinity  contains  marbles 
of  various  colours,  and  produces  gram,  ;)ulse,  wine,  oil, 
hemp,  flax,  fi/mrlo  or  Spanish  rush,  ai.d  pasture  for 
sheep  and  goats. 

CARCAJENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  V.ilencta, 
7  in.  N.N .  E.  San  Felipe.  I'op.  8,300.  It  Is  In  the  centre 
of  a  large  plain,  planted  with  white  mulberry  trees,  and 
intersected  by  canals.  Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  houses  announces  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Many  Koman  remains  are  found 
licre.  Its  vicinity  produces  silk,  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
rice,  abundance  of  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  garden 
stuffs.  (.Vfflnno.) 

CARCASSONNE,  a  city  of  France,  dtp.  Audc,  of 
which  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Audc,  by  '.vhich  it  is  intersected, 
111.  W.  Narbonne;  lat.  43°  12'  M-  N.,  long.  2° '.^l' K. 
I'op.  (ex cant.)  14,931.  Itconsistsof  two  parts  —  thecity, 
hituatetl  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  or  the  river,  and 
the  new  town,  on  a  plain  on  its  left  bank,  the  com- 
munication between  them  being  maintained  by  a  bridge 
of  10  arches.  The  city,  which  is  very  ancient.  Is  sur- 
rounded by  double  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle  ;  it  is  ill 
built  and  filthy,  and  is  said  to  be  at  once  un  cloaque  et 
tin  liihyrinllie !  The  new  town  Is  well  built ;  has  broad 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  a  square 
shaded  by  magiiillceut  plane  trees,  and  numerous  ioun- 
tnins.  There  is  a  line  promenade  along  the  canal.  The 
fiirtlflcatlons  by  which  the  now  town  was  formerly  sur. 
rounded  have  lieen  demolished  to  make  room  for  gardens 
and  boulevards.  I'rinci|)al  public  buildings  —cathedral, 
with  a  fine  spire,  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus  In  the  city, 
formerly  the  cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  hotel  of 
the  prefecture,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  barracks,  the  the- 
atre, &c.  The  halles  or  covered  markets  are  worth 
notice.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  has  tribunals  of 
primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  departmental  coU 
li'Ke,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  diocesa'-  eminary  with 
III!  pupils,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  schi  ./I,  a  royal  so- 
ciety of  agriculture,  a  public  library  with  (i.OOO  vols., 
^1'. :  It  has  also  an  hosultal  and  a  workhouse.  Car- 
cassonne has  long  lieen  famous  for  Its  manufacture  of 
Hue  woollen  cloth,  patronised  by  CoUiert ;  this,  howi'ver, 
has  much  fallen  off,  though,  exclusive  of  minor  articles, 
It  still  furnishes  annually  alxmt  3l),0<lO  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
which  about  24,(KN)  are  sold  In  France,  and  n,0(:(l  In  the 
Levant.  There  arc  also  fabrirs  of  stockings,  linens,  and 
soap;  with  paper- works, distilleries, tanneries, nail- works, 
&c.  Its  commerce,  which  Is  very  considerable.  Is  greatly 
farllilaled  by  the  canal  du  Midi,  a  branch  from  which 
(limes  to  the  town,  and  serves  It  as  a  port. 

Carcassonne  Is  very  ancient,  having  been  of  considerable 
Importance  In  the  days  of  Cirsar.  It  fell  successively 
liitii  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths  ami  Saracens,  and  suirered 
much  during  the  war.i  of  the  Albluenses.  Its  last  count 
ceiled  It  to   I'rance  in  1247.    \llngii,  art.  Audr,  Diet. 

(  AliniKF,  or  CAEIinHF,  a  pari  bor.  and  sea-port 
nf  ,s.  Wales,  cap.  co,  (ilamorgan,  on  the  K  bank  of  the 
I'luif,  alHitit  l(ni.  abovo  Its  embouchure  In  the  lesliiary 
111  the  Severn,  25 ni.  \V.  Ilrlstol.aiul  21  m.  S.  by  I'..  Mer- 
liivr  Tydvll.  It  has  increased  very  rapidly,  the  pop.  In 
isiil  having  Inhmi  only  l,H7ll,  while  In  I83|  ltwasil,IH7. 
The  two  principal  street*,  at  right  nngirs  to  each  other, 
are  well  built  i  but  behind  thi'se  there  are  several  courts, 
nlleys,  and  lanes  of  very  Inferior  houses  ;  and  some  new 
streets,  mostly  (Kcupled  by  Irish  labourers,  are  of  the 
Nime  description.  1  he  castle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town, 
Is  of  gnat  aiitliiulty  ;  It  Is  In  excellent  repair,  and  Is 
nartly  occiiiile<l  (ly  its  niilile  iiroprletor,  the  Mari|uls  of 
llule.  llesldes  the  church  of  St.  .lohn,  wlilrh  has  a  lofty 
liiwrr,  there  are  places  of  worship  fur  llaptlsts.  Method- 
i-lv  liiilepetidents,  ftc.  There  is  here,  also,  a  co.  giiol,  a 
Kiiililhall,  when'  tlie  assises  are  held,  a  theatre  a  bridge 
ever  the  Taaf,  of  live  anhes,  and  iiumirniis  schools  and 
tharlties.  Cariliir  has  bi'iinne  a  plare  of  very  coustder- 
ahle  trade,  IH-Ing.  In  Vacl.  the  port  ol  Merthyr  'l'ydvll,and 
of  tlie  principal  ininliig  dUtrlcl  of  S  Waha.  Tliei'xports 
ul  Iron  diiiiMint  to  iibniit  12 >,i'Hi  tuns  a  vinr,  niiil  those  of 
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coal  to  about  250,000  tons,  exclusive  of  corn  and  other 
agricidtur,il  produce.  The  products  of  Merthyr  are 
brought  down  to  Cardiff  by  the  Glamorganshire  Canal, 
which  unices  with  the  sea  .ibout  1  m.  below  the  towtL 
But  as  this  canal  was  constructed  about  40  years  ago,  its 
basin  did  not  afford  suflicicnt  accommodation  for  the 
vastly  increased  traffic  of  the  place.  "To  obviate  this  In. 
convenience,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  constructed,  at  hit 
own  expense,  a  ship  canal  and  docks  a  little  below  the 
town.  These  works  are  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  inner  basin  occupies  a  space  of  not  less  than  18 
acres  ;  and  there  is  an  outer  basin  occupying  a  space  of 
about  H  acre,  for  the  accommodatiou  cf  ships  and 
steamers  of  Kirge  burden.  These  great  works  arc  now 
(18;i9)  almost  complete.  They  will,  no  doubt,  add 
greatly  to  the  trade  and  Importance  of  Cardiff;  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  also  to  the  fortune  of  their  public-spirited 
proprietor.  The  limits  of  the  pari,  and  municipal  boun- 
daries coincide,  and  comprise  an  extent  of  1,191  acres.  It 
is  joined  with  the  bors.  of  Cowbridge  and  Uantrisseiit,  in 
sending  I  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Re- 
form Act,  the  franchise  waswested  in  the  burgesses. 
Registered  electors  in  1 837-38, 590.  Markets,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  ;  fairs,  June  29.,  .Sept.  19.,  Nov.  30. 

CARDIGAN,  a  marit.  co.  of  S.  Wales,  stretching.  In 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  the  S.E.  shore  of  Cardigan 
Hay,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Alerioneth  and  Montgomery, 
E.  Radnor  and  Brecon,  and  S.  Cicrtnarthen  and  Pem- 
broke. Area  432,0(10  acres.  Surface  mountainous  and 
hilly,  interspersed,  however,  with  several  line  valleys,  of 
which  the  principal  arc  those  of  the  Tcify,  or  "relvy, 
Rhcidlol,  and  Ystwith,  so  called  from  the  rivers,  the 
largest  in  the  co.,  by  which  they  are  Intersected.  The 
soil  along  the  shore  of  this  Co.,  particularly  between  Llan 
Rhystyd  and  Llan  Non,  is  a  light  sandy  loam  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  turnip  and  barley  soil  in  the  empire  ; 
it  is.  In  fact,  In  some  places  alleged  to  have  produced, 
with  little  or  no  manure,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
good,  or  at  least  tolerable,  barley  crops,  for  a  period 
reaching  iM'yond  the  memory  of  man  I  (Davivs's  S.  H'alei, 
i.  16:).)  But  this  continued  succession  of  corn  crops  liaa 
unhappily  been  tried  In  places  where  the  soil  is  lest 
capable  of  supporting  such  abusive  treatment ;  and,  alto- 
gether, .igriculture  is  here  at  a  very  low  ebb,  being  quite 
as  far  behind,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  Caermarthen,  wiilch 
sec.  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  patches,  which 
In  some  distrs.  are  very  numerous,  up  to  several  thou- 
sands n  year.  Farms  siniilailydivldett.  Average  rint  of 
land,  In  1810,4*.  8)(f.an  acre.  Silver,  lead, and  copper,  have 
all  been  found  In  Cardiganshire;  and  at  one  time  the 
silver  mines  were  an  object  of  great  ,ittentlon,  and  yielded 
a  considerable  iiroduce  ;  but  for  a  lengthened  period  they 
have  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  little  or  no  attention 
Is  now  paid  to  those  of  copner  and  lead.  Slates  are 
quarried  ill  different  parts  of  the  co,,  and  are  largely  ex- 
ported from  Cardigan  and  Aberystwith.  Manufactures 
unimportant.  Principal  towns,  Cardigan,  Aberystwith, 
Tregaron,  Lampeter,  &c.  At  the  last-mentioned  place 
Is  a  college,  estalillshed  in  1822,  for  the  education  of  the 
Welsh  clergymen.  Cardiganshire  contains  5  hunds.  and 
65  pars.,  and  had,  in  1831,  13,645  hihab.  houses,  13,652 
families,  64,780  iiihab.,  of  whom  30,863  were  males  .ind 
3:1,912  females.  It  returns  I  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  for 
the  CO.,  and  I  for  the  bors.  of  Cardigan,  Alierystwlth, 
Lampeter,  and  Adpar.  Registered  electors  for  the  co,, 
18,'»7-38,  1,829.  Sum  p.dd  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  only 
In  IS37-38,  16,.')92/.  Annual  value  <if  real  prom-rty  in  1815 
I4'>.9S3;. 

C.<Hiii(i.\N,  A  se.i-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  S.  Wales, 
cap.  CO.  Cardigan  ii  the  N.  bank  of  the  Teivy,  5  m. 
fnim  its  enilHiuclii  ■  In  St.  Georiie'a  lhannel,'l96  m. 
W.N.W.  London.  Pop.  of  old  bor.  (1831)  '2,795;  but 
the  present  pari,  bor.,  vthUh  Includes  the  suburbs  nf 
Bridgend  and  Abbey  llaiiilet,  had,  In  1831,  a  pop.  of  very 
near  3.(KI(I.  The  principal  street  Is  snacluus,  lint  the 
others  are  narrow  and  Irnvnlar,  and  tlie  town  eontuhit 
a  large  proporllnn  of  small,  mean  tenements.  Ilecintly, 
however,  not  only  the  nunilier  of  houses  has  been  a  good 
deal  increased,  but  their  ipiallty  has  also  iH'cn  materially 
Improved.  (Bounilaru  licfwrl.)  A  stone  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  and  cminiTts  the  town  with  Bridgend,  In 
Pembrokeshire;  and  there  Is  another  bridge  across  • 
dwp  Inlet  of  the  river  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  It 
has  an  ancient  i  liiirch.  a  free  granimar-schonl  for  3(1  boys, 
a  iiatliinal,  and  am  itlier  charity  sclinol.  In  which  130  children 
are  educated,  a  hiindsoine  co.  ball,  and  a  co.  gaol.  Two 
towers,  the  remains  oi  Its  ancient  laslle,  still  exist  on  a  com- 
manding site  above  the  rher.  Market,  Saturday  ;  annual 
iiilrs,  Fell.  13th,  April  stii,  Srpt.(;th,  and  Dec.  ikh.  The 
town  has  no  niiiinifiuture  of  any  consequence.  A  har  at 
the  river's  mouth  Is  a  great  liepedlment  to  navigation, 
and  makes  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  very  dangerous  In 
riiiigh  weather.  In  moderate  weather,  and  at  spriiiR 
tides,  vessels  of  from  3i!(l  to  40(1  tuns  may  come  up  to  the 
town;  but  the  general  trade  Is  confined  to  vessels  o( 
from  15  to  IIKI  Ions.  There  tx-longed  to  the  port.  In  1(W7, 
275  vessels,  of  tlir  burden  of  1 1,436  Inns,  mRuned  liy  1,080 
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leamen  ;  but  of  these  ships  a  good  many  very  rarely  visit 
the  port:  the  latter  extemls  from  below  lisliguard  on 
the  S.  to  Aberavon  on  the  N.  Exports,  slate,  corn,  and 
butter ;  imports,  coal,  culm,  timber  and  deals,  limestone, 
and  articles  of  general  consumption. 

Cardigan,  conjointly  with  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and 
Adpar,  returns  1  mem.  to  tlie  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  tlie 
Reform  Act,  the  franchise  (in  Cardigan)  was  vested  in 
the  burgesses,  who  were  created  by  being  presented  by 
a  jury  of  burgesses  at  the  court  of  the  corporation.  Re- 
gistered el.ctors  in  the  4  bors.,  in  1837-38,  93».  The 
town  is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors. 

CARDONA,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  Catalonia, 
in  a  rugged  country  on  the  Cardanet,  5.5  m.  N.W.  Bar- 
celona. Pop.  2,962.  Near  it,  on  the  S.W.,  is  a  mountain 
of  solid  rock-salt,  which  neither  the  erosion  caused  by 
the  raina,  nor  the  mining  operations  that  have  been  con- 
tinued for  ages,  seem  to  have  power  materially  to  di- 
minish. (See  Catalonia.)  Being  exceedingly  hard,  the 
rock  is  first  blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  afterwards  dug 
out  with  pickaxes :  it  is  tiKn  ground,  and  laid  up  in  the 
government  storehouses.  Vases,  crucifixes,  and  other 
articles,  are  made  out  of  It,  which  stand  very  well  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Spain,  but  soon  liquify  in  a  moist 
climate.  (MiKanoj  Toumsend,  i.  IW.) 

CARENTAN,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  La  Manchc, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Tante,  near  its  embouchure,  1.5  ni. 
N.  N.W.  St  LA.  Pop.  2,801.  It  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  marsh,  and  is  indifferently  fortified,  and  un- 
healthy. Small  vessels  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has 
some  manufactures  of  lace  and  cotton. 

C,\RlACO,  a  marit.  town  of  Veneiuela,  prov.  Cu- 
mana,  in  a  large  plain  near  the  head  of  the  gulph  of  the 
same  name,  38  m.  K.N.E.  Cumana ;  hit.  10°  30'  N.,  long. 
63°  40'  W.  Pop.  7,000.  The  town  is  small,  and  its  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy ;  but  it  has  some  trade,  and  its  vicinity 
is  extensively  cultivated  with  cotton,  &c.  (Ueog.  Account 
qf  Colombia.) 

C  A  H I A  T  I,  a  tea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ci- 
tra,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  higli  promontory  washed  by  the  Ionian 
Sea,  18  m.  S.E.  Rossano.  Pop.  8,000.  Though  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  it  is  a  desolate,  wretched-looking  place, 
surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  and  having  a  castle  in 
ruins.  It  has  sutfered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  and  Algerines,  and  more  recently  from  the  depre- 
dation of  brigands,  wlio,  in  1806,  made  the  cause  of  legi- 
timacy subservient  to  their  own  predatory  purposes.  It 
is  now,  however,  beginning  to  improve.  The  best  manna 
of  Calabria  is  found  in  its  environs,  and  the  rivers  furnish 
fish  in  .il)undance.   (Craven's  Calabria,  p.  223.) 

CARIUNANO,  an  Inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  king,  of 
Sardinia,  div.  of  Turin,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  left  bank  uf 
the  I'n,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  1 1  m. 
8.  Turin.  Pop.  7,0(Kl.  It  is  surrounded  l)y  old  walls, 
has  a  handsome  sauare,  a  fine  church,  several  convents, 
two  hospitals,  anil  a  college,  and  some  rem.iins  of  its 
ancient  cnstle.  A  good  deal  of  silk  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  are  several  tllaiures  in  the 
town.  Carignano  is  also  celebratinl  for  Its  confection- 
ary. It  has  been  several  times  taken ;  the  French 
sacked  It  In  1.544.  {HamnoMi ;  Did.  U,iog.,«ic.) 

C.MIINI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  near  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea,  12  m.  W.N.VV,  Palermo.  Pop.  ( inc.  cant.) 
8,681.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  in  a  beautlfVil  situation  ; 
is  a  respectable  and  clean  town  ;  and  lias  a  (iotliic  castle, 
with  Hever.)l  cinirrlies,  convents,  and  public  buildings. 

Near  Carliil  are  the  ruins  of  tlm  ancient  llurcara,  a 
Siiiall  but  rich  city,  sacked  by  Nicias,  wlio,  on  tliat  occa- 
sion, captured  Lais,  the  famous  courtezan.  (Sini/lh's 
Sicilii,  p.  (ill.) 

C.\K1NTIIIA  and  CARNIOLA  (fJerm.  Karnlhen 
and  Krain)  l)i'cnii'.s  or,  two  contiguous  Inland  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austrian  empire  ;  the  former  being  In- 
cluded In  the  ancient  Suricum,  and  the  latter  in  Iifyri- 
cum  :  tlu'y  now  respectively  form  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  tlio  kingdom  of  lllyrin  as  estalilished  in 
1815,  chiefly  between  lat.  4.5° 30' and  17°  KK  N.,and  long. 
12° 40'  and  1,5" 40'  K. ;  having  N.  Salzburg  and  Slyria,  K. 
Styria,  S.  Croatia  and  Istri.i,  and  \V.  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Trieste,  the  l.omliHrdn-Veiielian  kingdom,  and 
the  Tyrol.  Area,  6.!W()  nq.  m.  (32<i(iU  (Jerni.l.  Pop. 
08,18)  748,78,5,  about  3-.5ths  of  which  hehmg  to  Carnlola. 
These  provs,  compose  that  part  of  illyria  forming  the  go- 
vernment of  I.aybarh,  and  are  divided  into  ,5  circles,  viz. 
Carlnthla  into  Klagenfurt  and  VllliU'h,  or  Lower  and 
Upper  Carlnthiai  and  Carnlola  into  those  of  l.ayb,wh, 
Ailelaberg,  and  Neimtadll.  The  whole  country  Is  moun- 
tainous:  the  grdt  Alpine  chain  which  passes  from  the 
Tyrol  Ihrongii  Stvria  Into  Hungary  (<iv  AisraiA,  I'.m- 
PIHR  or,  p.  23.5.),  Ixiunda  Carlnthla  on  the  N.,  and  its 
•onlhern  parallel  rhain,  with  its  second  ramitlcatlcm  or 
the  Jnliniiand  Caridc  Alps,  run  tlirnush  the  W.  and  S. 
parts  of  Carin(da,  and  on  Its  N.  separate  it  fnnn  Carlnthla. 
The  great  Al|ilne  <  halii  ronslils  In  Its  whole  extent  uf 
irauile,  guelw,  <(Uurt«,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  and  utii*'' 
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primary  rocks,  and  contains  many  metallic  ores :  the 
Carnic  and  Julian  Alps  have  chiefly  a  calcareous  form, 
atlon,  and  the  latter  abound  with  ravines,  caverns,  and 
grottos.  They  are  comparatively  poor  In  metallic  pro- 
ducts.  There  are  fertile  valleys  between  the  mountain 
ranges  ;  but  the  country  generally  is  sterile  and  bare,  and 
does  not  yield  corn  enough  for  the  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  imports  from 
Hungary.  Carlnthla  is  more  abundantly  watered  than 
Carnlola ;  the  Drave  Intersects  the  former  prov.  in  its 
whole  length  ;  the  Save  rises  In  the  latter,  and  runs  with 
a  S.E.  course  through  its  N.  and  E.  divisions:  botii 
greatly  assist  the  traffic  of  these  provinces.  There 
are  several  moderate-sized  lakes,  as  the  Woithsee, 
Ossiacher-see,  Muhlstadter-see,  in  the  central  part  uf 
Carlnthla,  and  the  Ctirknitzersee  and  others  In  the 
W.  and  N.W.  parts  of  Carnlola,  besides  many  small 
ones.  The  temperature  depends  chiefly  upon  the  eleva- 
tion ;  but,  except  in  S.  Carnlola,  tiie  climate  Is  generally 
cold,  and  unfavourable  to  agriculture.  According  to 
Becier  (Handel's  Lexicon,  1836),  the  surface  of  the 
conjoined  provs.  is  thus  divided :  —  Arable  ;iand,  678,Ui)3 
Eng.  acres  ;  vineyards,  23,009  do. :  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, 792,015  do. ;  commons,  1,085,089  do.  \  forests, 
2,174,177  do. :  total,  4,7.55,285  do. 

The  respective  quantities  of  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  stated  to  be — Wheat,  88,134  Eng.  quarters; 
rye,  187,261  do.:  barley,  126,862 do.  ;  oats,  351,674  do.: 
wine,  3,350,601  Eng.  imp.  gall. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  wine,  are  principally  produced  in 
Carnlola ;  rye  and  oats  in  Carlnthla.  Buckwheat, 
millet,  hemp,  and  flax,  arc  also  grown,  and  the  flax  of 
Carnlola  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  empire.  The 
extent  of  surface  devoted  to  gardens  and  vineyards  in 
Carintlila  is  very  inferior  to  that  so  appropriated  in 
Carnlola,  In  the  S.  of  which  duchy  the  finest  apricots, 
peaches,  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  are  produced,  besides 
a  consideralile  quantity  of  good  wine.  On  the  other 
hand.  In  Carlnthla,  the  pasture  lands  are  extensive,  and 
cattle  are  reared  in  much  larger  numbers  than  in  Car- 
nlola, as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  from  Becker's 
Handel's  Lexicon,  1 8:i6 ;  and  the  Nat,  Encycl. :  — 
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Si(7,(iTl 
6.1,004 

The  hnrses.wlilch  are  large  and  strong,  are  bred  mostly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Oall,  and  elsewhere.  In  Upper  Carintnla. 
The  sheen  y  eld  only  inferior  wool.  Hogs  and  goats 
are  plentluil.  The  Alps  arc  Inhaliiled  by  hears,  which 
make  great  havoc  amongst  smaller  animals.  Cliamois, 
deer,  hares,  foxes.  &c.,  are,  however,  found,  as  well  as 
a  great  variety  ;)f  feathered  game.  The  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  especially  the  Drave  and  the  Osaiachersee, 
abound  witli  salmon,  trout,  and  other  superior  fish. 
Bees  arc  numerous,  especially  in  S.  Carnlola;  of 
late  years  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  has  increased. 
Tlie  principal  wealth  of  ('arlnthia  Is  in  the  prcHluce  of 
its  mines.  Iron  Is  found  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  primary  Alpine  chain,  and  Is  also  procured  In  the 
Carnic  Alns.  Copper  Is  mined  in  several  places,  but 
although  the  quantity  of  ore  Im  inexhaustible,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone  in  which  It  is  found,  and  other  dilHciiltles 
oppose  serious  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  any  pri'at 
Mipiily  of  metal.  The  lead  mine  of  the  oro-monntain  near 
Villach  is  the  laigest  and  most  prodiiceive  of  that  metal 
In  the  empire  ;  it  yields  annually  3;t,(l(K)  centner  of  pure 
metal ;  otiier  nilneH  In  the  duchy  affiird  yearly  about  20,IKI0 
rentner.  Zinc,  silver,  and  quicksilver,  are  likewiye 
met  with,  and  near  IlUltenherg  antimony  is  founil  in 
conjunction  with  iron.  There  arc  some  iron  and  leail 
mines  in  Carnlida,  but  those  of  the  greatest  liiiportaiiee 
in  that  prov.  arc  the  celebrated  (inleksllver  mines  of 
Idria,  the  richest  in  iMirope.  ('oal,  peat,  niarhlr, 
building  stone,  various  elii)  s.  talc,  aslH'stos,  jasper,  iH'ryl, 
opal,  emerald,  garnets,  are  found  in  various  parti  of  lli.> 
country.  The  following  shows  the  average  annual  pro- 
duce of  some  of  the  mines  In  lioth  provinces;  —  Itar 
Iron,  271.925  cwt.;  cast  Iron,  9,942  cwt. ;  lead  anil  lead 
ore,  60,893  ewt. ;  copper,  78  cwt.;   coals,  49,614  cwt. 

Manufacturing  industry  in  ('arlnthia  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  working  up  Its  raw  produce,  and  especially  Its 
metallic  ores,  i'he  Siit.  Kncyc.  a  few  years  since  enu- 
merated 20  furnaces,  ami  61  Ibrges,  irim-plate  and  steel 
works.  If  gives  |;I0,.5,17  centnei  as  the  quantity  of  Inm 
and  steel  wares  annually  made.  Besides  these  nianu- 
factiires,  there  were  2  of  woollen,  one  of  silk,  and  ni.iny 
of  cotton  fabrics,  and  a  white-lead  factory :  moit  of  these 
were  in  the  capital.  In  Carnhda  the  maniilni  tores  are 
more  Inipurtaiit.  altliniigli  still  inferior  in  amount  to 
those  in  many  other  Austrian  provinces.     Most  of  the 
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tber,  &c.  Iron  manufactures,  and  others  of  wooden 
articles,  also  occupy  many  hands,  and  In  Laybach  there 
is  a  very  extensive  porcelain  and  earthenware  factory. 
The  principal  exports  from  Carniola  are  steel  wares, 
timber,  and  wooden  articles  (to  about  1C3,.'K)0  guilders), 
glass  wares,  linens  (about  2,C00  pieces),  felt  hats,  wax, 
wine,  to  Carinthia;  flour  to  Trieste;  quicksilver  to 
Lower  Austria,  &c.  Its  imports  are  Hungarian  and 
Italian  wines,  salt,  oil,  fruit,  colonial  produce,  -.\  ith  coffee, 
sugar,  various  manufactured  fabrics,  tobacco,  a  large  sup- 
ply of  horned  cattle,  kc.  The  exports  of  home  produce 
are  not  probably  much  below  the  value  of  its  imports  ; 
but  considerable  wealth  is  derived  to  the  prov,  from  the 
traflic  through  it,  and  conveyance  of  goods  from  Austria, 
Carinthia,  Croatia,  &c.,  to  Trieste,  and  the  other  ports  on 
the  Adriaitc.  The  town  of  Gottscheer,  where  a  German 
colony  is  situated  has  a  remarkable  commercial  activity, 
and  its  goods  are  widely  diffused  over  Hungary  and  the 
N.VV.  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Kurope  :  Laybach,  the  cap.,  is  the  other  chief 
place  of  trade.  The  exports  of  Carinthia  are  almost 
confined  to  its  raw  and  manufactured  mineral  products, 
and  cattle.  Klagenfurt,  the  cap.,  and  Villacb,  are  Its 
principal  commercial  towns.  The  inliab,  of  these 
irovs.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavonian  race,  denominated 
IVendes  or  Vandals ;  in  Carinthia,  however,  those  of 
German  are  to  those  of  Slavonian  stock  as  172  to  95. 
The  Drave  formerly  separated  the  two  races.  Carinthia 
has  been  always  considered  as  a  German  prov.  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  has  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges. 
It  has  its  own  diet,  consisting  of  4  ranks  —  the  upper 
clergy,  nobility,  knights,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
royal  burghs  and  market  towns ;  but  its  internal  ad- 
mmlstration  is  subordinate  to  the  government  autho. 
ritles  at  Laybach,  The  high  criminal  and  other  judicial 
courts  of  Carinthia  are  at  Klagenfurt.  The  Lutheran 
religion  made  considerable  progress  in  this  prov.  in  the 
16th  century,  until  checked  by  the  government  :  there 
are  now  scarcely  20,000  Protestants,  mostly  in  Upper 
Carinthia.  The  state  assembly  in  Carniola  is  in  most 
respects  similarly  constituted  with  that  of  Styria,  with 
which  prov.  it  was  formerly  united.  The  whole  pop. 
of  Carniola  is  Uoman  Catholic — a  robust,  contented, 
and  frugal  people.  The  Carinthians  have,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  character  and  disposition  of  Italians.  I'ticy 
are  said  to  be  more  inclined  to  indolence  than  their 
southern  neighbours,  and  are  often  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious. Both  provs.  formed  parts  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Frluii. 
After  passing  through  various  hands,  the  house  of 
Austria  became  possessed  of  Carniola  in  124.'>,  and  of 
Ciirinthia  in  1321.  In  1800  these  countries  were  annexed 
to  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  and  remained  connected  with 
it  till  IHI4,  when  tliey  were  restored  to  Austria.  (Oeslcrr. 
Nat.  Kncyc.  art.  Kiirntlien  and  Kraitij  Diet.  (Ji'ugra- 
pliique.) 

CAHIPE,  a  town  and  valley  in  Veneiuela,  prov. 
Cumana,  40  m.  S.K.  that  city.  The  town  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  I'hayinn  Indian  missions.  The  valley  is 
celebratiHl  for  a  remarkable  cavern  In  a  limestone  form- 
ation, at  least  2,MHI  ft.  In  depth,  and  for  some  distance 
(iO  or  70  ft.  high.  It  is  inhabited  by  multitudes  of 
birds,  called  guacharos,  a  B|iecles  of  Cn;iri»i»4'<"<  tl>e 
yoimgof  which  are  annually  destroyed  in  great  numbers 
by  the  Indians,  for  the  sake  of  the  fjit  with  whicli  the 
lining  membrane  of  their  abdomen  is  laden,  and  of  which 
rxcellent  oil  is  made.  Humboldt  visited  this  cavern. 
(.See  his  Pirsonnl Xarraliiu;  vol.  li.) 

CAKISIUtOUKrc,  a  par.  and  village  of  Flngland,  Isle 
of  Wight,  liberty  W.  Medina,  situated  by  a  rivulet,  at  the 
base  of  a  conical  hill,  sur,-nounted  by  its  castle  or  fortress, 
T.I  in.  .S.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.  H.HSO  acres  :  pop.  of 
do.  ( IH.11 )  4,713.  .Some  portions  of  the  fortress  are  very 
old  J  but  It  was  repaired  and  greatly  augmented  In  the 
reign  of  Klizabeth.  The  walls  of  the  old  fortress  (a 
iiarallelograni  enclosing  an  area  of  1}  ,icre,  with  its  keep 
in  the  centre)  arc  comprised  within  the  more  modern 
fortifications,  which  enclose  an  area  of  about  20  acres. 
The  latter  have  fl  bastions,  and  a  deep  moat ;  and  are 
connifted  with  a  lino  terrace,  nearly  I  m.  in  length.  The 
par.  church  stands  on  an  acclivity  opposite  the  castle :  It 
Is  a  Norman  slriictiire,  originally  attached  to  a  Clstertian 
incmiislery,  founded  In  the  rei^-n  of  the  Conqueror  ;  some 
ri'inalns  of  which  exist  at  a  farm-bouse  on  its  silo.  The 
most  celebrated  event  in  the  annals  of  (,'aristirooke  ('as. 
lie  is  the  confinement  of  Charles  I.  for  1.')  months  within 
its  walls,  immediately  previinis  to  his  being  delivered  up 
to  the  parliamentary  forces.  Hubswiuently,  his  children 
were  also  Imprlsimed  In  this  castle  )  and  his  eldest 
daugl  er  died  In  it,  at  the  age  of  Ifi.  It  continues  to  be 
the  rcildence  and  head-quarters  of  the  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  a  rcnisiderable  body  of  troops  are 
usually  stationed  in  It.  There  are  inanv  pleasant  villas 
scattered  over  the  parish ;  wltliin  which,  also,  Is  the 
general  workhouse  of  the  island  ;  whose  inmates,  in  IH31, 
made  an  imxmeiilntlon  of  (i7ii  persons  to  the  pop. 

CAULKI'.,  a  sniikll  village  uf  llliidostan,  |>ruv.  Aurtm- 
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gabad,  34  m.  N.W.  Poonah,  near  which  are  some  re< 
markable  cave-temples,  excavated  in  a  spur  from  a  chain 
of  hills  running  E.  and  W.;  the  chief  cavern  is  said  to 
be  6,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  faces  due  W. 
A  little  to  the  left,  before  the  entrance,  stands  a  large 
pillar,  surmounted  by  three  sculptured  lions  back  to 
back.  The  temple  is  entered  under  a  noble  horse-shoo 
arch,  through  a  small  square  doorway  in  a  kind  of  por- 
tico screen,  which  in  great  pirt  fills  up  the  arch,  and 
alwunds  with  laboured  workmanship.  To  one  third  of 
its  height,  it  is  covered  with  various  figures  in  bas-relief; 
and  one  of  these  in  a  dancing  attitude  is  exceedingly 
graceful :  the  ends  of  this  screen  are  occupied  to  the 
same  height  with  the  figures  of  gigantic  elephants,  pro- 
jecting in  alto-relievo,  and  well  carved.  After  entering 
the  cave,  which  is  40  paces  long  by  14  broad,  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham observes,  "  when  we  looked  round,  we  almost  fan- 
cied ourselves  In  a  Gothic  cithedral."  Unlike  the 
Buddhic  cave-temples  of  Baug,  EUora,  &c.,  the  roof  is 
arched,  rising  to  an  astonishing  height,  supported  by  21 
pillars  along  each  side,  and  above  tnese  by  ribs  of  teak, 
which  are  fitted  by  teeth  into  corresponding  holes  in  the 
rock  above.  The  pillars  are  mostly  hexagonal,  each 
with  a  bell-shaped  capital,  surmounted  by  two  elephants 
with  their  trunks  entwined,  and  each  carrying  one 
female,  and  two  male,  figures.  On  several  of  the 
columns  there  arc  inscriptions,  which  have  recently  been 
translated  (see  Journal  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  qf  Bengal, 
vol.  ill.),  and  from  one  of  them -it  would  appear  that 
this  temple  was  constructed  a.d.  170.  The  cave  is  semi- 
circular I't  its  termination:  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
structure  with  a  dome,  on  which  is  fixed  a  huge  teak 
umbrella,  an  ornament  common  in  the  temples  of  Buddha ; 
but  no  separate  cells,  opening  from  the  main  temple, 
have  been  noticed,  though  such  have  been  supposed 
characteristic  of  Buddhic  structures.  (Erskine  in  Bom- 
bay Trant.\\\.h\1.,  &c.;  Graham,  Journal  qf  a  Itesid. 
in  India,  pp.  63—05. ;  Mod.  Trav.  x.  269—272.,  &c.) 

CAULENTINI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse, 
19  m.  N.W.  Syracuse.  Pop.  4,178.  It  was  built  by 
Charles  V.  for  the  head.quartors  of  the  Sicilian  army; 
but  the  design  was  never  completed,  and  since  the  earth- 
quake of  1693,  by  which  it  was  partially  destroyed,  It  haf 
become  a  miserable  |ilace.  {Smyth's  Sici/y,  p.  159.) 

CARLINGFOHI),  a  sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co, 
Louth,  on  the  S.  side  of  Carlii 
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lingford  lough,  10  m.  E. 
Poo.,  in   1831,  1,319.    Carlingford  lough  Is 


8  m.  in  deptli,  by  from  I  to  U  m.  wide,  with  deep  water 
and  secure  anchor  ige,  but  being  situated  between  lofty 
mountains,  is  liable  to  sudden  squalls.  The  bar  at  the 
entrance  has  8  ft.  water  at  low-w.iter  springs,  17  ft.  at 
ordinary  high  water,  and  26  ft.  at  springs.  This  bay  ii 
well  stocked  with  excellent  oysters,  the  fishing  of  which 
emplovs  most  part  of  the  pop.  of  Carlingford.  It  re- 
turned 2  mems.  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  dii- 
francliised  at  tlie  Union.  (.Nimmo's Sailing Direcliontfor 
the  Irish  Coasts,  ^c. ) 

CAHLISLE,  a  city  of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  in  an  extciisivi'  plain  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Eden,  ("aldew,  and  Peteril,  'vhich  n<'arly  surround 
it;  260m.  N.N.W.  London,  and  98m.  N.  by  W.  Man- 
chester. Pop.,  In  1801,  10,221;  1821,  15,486;  and  1831, 
50,006.  The  great  Incri'ase  of  pop.,  particularly  since  1821, 
is  attributed  to  the  increase  of  manufacfiires,  and  the  In. 
flux  of  Irishmen  and  .>>i  otchinen  to  the  mills  and  railroads. 

The  Ellen  is  crosKil  by  an  elegant  .ind  expensive 
bridge,  finished  in  Ixl7,  consisting  of  ft  large  and  6 
smaller  arches ;  the  Caldew  has  two  bridges,  and  the 
smaller  stream  of  the  Peteril  one.  The  principal  streets 
illverge  from  the  niarket-|ilare,  an  irregular  area  in  the 
iniiidic  of  the  town:  though  not  regularly  arranged, 
several  of  them  are  well  built,  and  they  are  generally  well 
paved  and  lighted,  and  plentifully  suj>plied  with  water. 

Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded  by  Henry  L, 
and  remodelled  by  Henry  VIll.  after  Mie  dissolution  of 
the  ir(masteries,  with  whose  lands  he  largely  endowed 
it.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extends  over  9.1  pars,, 
containing  the  w  hole  of  Westmoreland  and  great  part  of 
Cumberland.  The  revenues  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1881,  to  2,213/.  a 
year.  The  latlu'draf,  having  been  repaired  at  dinVrent 
periods,  exhiliifs  various  kinds  of  arclittectnrc ;  the  E. 
window  is  said  to  lie  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  In 
England.  The  dignitaries,  beside  the  bishop,  are  a  dean, 
4  prebendaries,  and  8  minor  canons.  The  onlv  part  of  the 
nave  of  the  cathedral  which  remains  forms  the  parochial 
church  of  St.  Mary  :  that  of  St.Ciithbert  Is  a  plain  build- 
ing, erected  In  1778.  There  are  two  chapels  of  case, 
both  built  in  1828  — Trinity  church.  In  the  perpendicular 
(iotliic  style.  In  the  suburb  of  Caldew-gate  ;  and  Christ 
Church,  in  the  early  English  style,  in  the  suburb  of 
llofcher.gate:  each  has  accommodathm  for  2,(HX)  per- 
Sims.  The  olhcr  places  of  worship  are  those  of  Presby> 
lerians,  Independents,  two  deninnlnatlons  of  Metliodisis, 
Baptists,  II.  Catholics,  and  the  Noclety  of  Krlends.  The 
grammar-schnid  nns  founded  by  Henry  Vlll.  There  arii 
uUu  LHiirastrian   and  natlon.il   uhouli,    St.  Patriuk't 
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■chool  for  educating  400  children  of  all  denominations,  a 
■chool  of  industry  for  females,  &c.  The  county  infirmary 
it  in  the  town,  and  it  has  a  fever  hospital,  a  dispensary, 
&c.  An  academy  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts  was  formed  in  1822,  a  mechanics'  institute  in  1824, 
and  a  literary  and  philosophical  institution  in  1835:  a 
handsome  building,  erected  in  1839,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  these  societies,  contains  a  museum  and  a 
theatre  for  lectures.  There  are  two  subscription  libraries 
and  newsrooms,  —  one  of  the  latter  a  chaste  new  build- 
ing opened  in  1K3I, — and  two  weekly  newspapers.  The 
environs  ailbrd  many  delightful  rides  and  walks.  Races 
take  place  in  autumn,  at  the  Swills,  a  line  course  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Eden.  The  ancient  castle,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence  over  the  river,  consists  of  an  outward  and 
inner  wall,  each  of  great  thickness,  and  of  a  great  square 
tower,  constructed  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  de- 
fence. The  ramparts  command  a  very  fine  view.  It  has 
a  governor,  lieut.-governor.  Sec. ;  but  is  now  used  only 
as  an  infantry  barrack  and  armoury. 

The  citjf,  technically  so  called,  which  formed  the  an- 
cient bor.  of  Carlisle,  is  confined  within  limits  which,  in 
1831,  had  only  a  pop.  of  8,356.  It  is  a  corporation  by  pre- 
scription ;  and  obtained  confirmations  and  extensions  of 
its  privileges  bv  a  series  of  18  charters,  terminating  with 
13  Charles  I.,  which  was  the  governing  charter.  Under  the 
new  municipal  act,  the  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
lOaldermen,  and  SOcnmmon-councilmcn,  chosen  annually 
bytherate-payers, whose numberin  18.18  was 989.  There 
are  eight  guilds  or  fraternitiej  of  trades  ;  ailmUsidn  into 
any  one  of  which  is  by  birth  or  apprenticeship  only  ;  and 
admission  into  one  o'f  the  guilds  is  a  preliminary  requi- 
site to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Carlisle  h.is  sent  2  mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  i. ;  the  right 
of  election,  previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  being  in  resi- 
dent  and  non-resident  freemen.  The  boundaries  of  tlie 
pari.  lior.  were  extended  by  the  Boundary  Act,  so  as  to 
embrace,  not  merely  the  city,  but  also  the  suburbs  and 
n  considerable  contiguous  circle.  Pop.  of  pari.  Iwr.  in 
1831, 21 ,072 :  houses  taxed  at  10/.  and  upwards,  «87.  Re- 
gistered electors  in  1837-38,  1,013.  The  election  of  mem- 
bers for  the  E.  division  of  the  co.  is  also  held  here. 

The  court  of  the  mayor  and  bailiiTs  sits  weekly,  and 
holds  personal  pleas  to  any  amount.  Pettv  sessions 
are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdiiys.  'the  police 
consists,  besides  a  constable  for  each  township,  of  a 
superintendent,  3  day  men,  and  20  night  men.  There 
is  no  city  gaol,  prisoners  lieing  confined  in  the  county 

§aol,  an  extensive  and  well  .constructed  building  at  the 
.  entrance  to  the  city,  or  in  the  house  nf  correction : 
n  subterraneous  passage,  through  which  the  prisoners 
are  brought  to  trial,  connects  both  these  places  of  con- 
finement with  the  county  court-house.  The  county  as- 
■lies,  and  the  quarter  sessions,  at  Easter  and  Midsum- 
mer, are  heiii  in  this  building,  wliirli  was  erected  in  1810 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel :  it  has  two  magnificent 
towers.  Tlio  revenues  of  the  coriioration,  amounting  to 
about  1,800/.  a  year,  arise  from  tolls,  rents,  and  sliares  in 
public  companies. 

The  builaings  for  corporate  and  other  public  purposes 
connected  with  the  government  of  tlie  place,  are  tlie  town, 
hall,  guildhall,  and  council-chamber.  Cotton  is  the  staple 
manufacture  of  the  town,  H  mills  for  the  spinning  of  cot- 
ton, employing  1,480  hands,  having  been  at  wcrk  here  in 
18:19,  exclusive  of  factories  for  weaving  checks,  gingh.ims, 
and  other  fabrics,  both  in  the  city  and  along  tlie  Caldcw. 
One  of  thcmlMi  recently  erected  has  a  chimney  3(W  ft. 
high  !  The  hutting  trade  is  also  extensive ;  and  there 
are  several  dye-works,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  tan- 
yards,  and  breweries.  Coal  for  manufacturing  and  do- 
mestic purposes  is  brought  from  (illsland,  12  m.  distant ; 
and  from  other  collieries,  about  20  m.  distant.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  manufacturing  pop.  of  Carlisle  used 
to  be  in  a  very  depressed  condition  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  city  is  thriving,  and  its  general  aspect  Is  good.  The 
situation  of  the  city,  on  the  great  N.W.  road  from  Lan- 
casliiro  to  Glasgow  and  I'Mlnburgh,  tends  to  increase  its 
trade,  which  is  still  further  promoted  bv  the  railway 
constr,.:ted  between  it  and  NewcastW'.  '1  he  navigation 
nf  the  Eden  being  greatly  imtiedcd  by  shoals,  a  canal, 
suitable  for  vessels  of  lOO  t<ms  burden,  h.is  been  cut  to 
Bowness.  on  the  Solway  Kritli,  II.  in,  distant.  The 
trade  with  Liverpool  and  liclaiid  is  carried  on  by 
steamers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  nf  tonn.igc  for  a 
series  of  years,  distinguishing  the  amount  inwards  and  out- 
wards j  alsu  that  of  the  foreign  from  the  roasting  trade :  — 
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Markets  arc  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  fair* 
on  the  Saturdays  before  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas  j 
also  a  str.tute-tair  on  2(ith  Aug.  and  14  da};s  after, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  no  attachment  from  the 
city  civil  courts  can  be  executed ;  and  another  on  10th 
Sept.  The  banks  are,  the  Carlisle  City  and  District  Bank, 
the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Banking  Co.,  a  branch  of  the 
Cumberland  Union  Banking  Co.,  the  house  of  Monkhouse, 
Head,  and  Co.,  and  a  siivings'  bank.  The  village  of 
Stanwix,  N.  of  the  Eden,  may  be  considered  as  a  sub. 
urb  of  Carlisle,  though  not  included  within  its  corporate 
or  parliamentary  limits.  Its  ancient  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  is  built  on  the  site  and  outof  the  ruins  nf  the 
Roman  station  of  Congavata,  which  stood  along  the 
rampart  of  the  Wiill  of  Severus.  Pop.  of  the  village 
in  1831,  54,'i.  {Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Carlisle ;  Municipal 
Jieports  I  Sessional  Papers  1  Dugdale's  Cathedrals.) 

Carlisle  was  a  Roman  station,  under  the  name  of 
Luguvallum,  as  is  attested  by  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
wall,  and  by  many  Roman  relics  discovered  here  at 
various  times.  The  Saxons  called  it  Caer  Lull,  whence 
its  present  name  is  derived.  William  the  Conqueror 
built  the  castle  ;  and  during  the  wars  between  Engl.iiid 
and  Scotland,  Carlisle  was  a  frequent  object  of  attack. 
It  surrendered,  without  making  any  opposition,  to  the 
pretender  Charles  Edward,  in  1745 ;  but  on  his  being 
compelled  to  evacuate  it,  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
forces,  he  left  behind  him  a  small  garrison,  which  sur- 
rendered at  discretion :  the  officers  of  this  garrison  were 
subsequently  executed  at  London  as  tr.iitors,  and  their 
heads  exposed  on  the  gates  and  walls  of  Carlisle. 

CARLOFOR TE,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  on  the  small  isliind  of  San  Pietro,  near  the 
S.W.  coast  of  S.irdinia  ;  lat.  39°  8'  28"  N.,  long.  8°  17' 
2'*"  E.  Pop.  2,830.  The  streets  are  in  "tolerable" 
order,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  some  for. 
tiilcntions.  It  is  moderately  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  anchovy  and  coral  fisheries,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt.   (Smyth's  Sardinia,  p. 310.) 

CARLOTA,  L.\,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova, 
cap.  den.  of  its  own  niime,  17  m.  S.W.  Cordova.  Pop. 
3,102.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  foreign  colonists 
planted  in  Andalusia  in  1718,  in  the  view  of  peopling  and 
fertilising  the  Sierra  Mc/rena.  It  is  a  pretty  t>wn,  and 
the  inhab.,who  are  clean  and  thriving,  have  somo  manu- 
factures of  hempen  and  linen  cloths.  (Inglis's  Sptrin  in 
1830,11.42.;  Mifian  .> 

CARLOW,  or  (  .'wTHERLOUGII,  an  iui.  co.  of 
Ireland,  prov.  Leinster,  lying  mostly  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  Barrow,  having  S.  and  E.  Wexford  and  Wicklow, 
N.  the  latter  and  Kildare,  and  W.  Queen's  co.  and  Kil- 
kenny. Area  219,863  acres,  of  wliicli  23,030  are  unim- 
proved moiintiiin  and  bog.  Surface  on  the  S.  bonier 
mountainous,  but  elsewhere  gently  undulating.  Besides 
the  Barrow,  by  which  it  is  partly  intersected  and  partly 
bounded,  it  Is  watered  by  the  Slaney.  Soil  in  the 
uplands  a  light  gravel;  in  the  lowlands  a  fertile  loam. 
This  is  one  of  the  princi|)^.i  dairy  cos.  In  Ireland  ; 
and  the  stock  of  cows  has  latterly  been  a  good  deal 
meliorated  by  the  introduction  of  Ayrshire,  and  other 
improved  breeds  from  Great  Britain.  Estates  middle- 
sized  ;  and  that  minute  division  of  land  among  tlio 
occupiers,  so  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  has  prevailed  less  here  th.in  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  Agriculture  is,  in  consequence,  in  a 
much  more  advanced  state  here  than  in  many  other 
Irish  COS.;  there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  la'.ul  unilor 
green  crop ;  and  improved  fanning  implements  aro 
pretty  gener/dly  Introducetl.  Average  rent  of  land  Ifis. 
an  acre.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no  import- 
ance. Carlow  is  divided  into  ft  baronies  and  50  parishes, 
and  sends  3  lueins.  to  the  il.  of  C,  vli.  2  for  the  co  ,  and 
I  for  the  l)or.  of  Carlow.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
in  IS37-38,  1,428.  In  1831  Carlow  had  13,275  inhabited 
houses;  14,009  f.-imilies  ;  and  HI, 088  inhab.,  of  whom 
40,H9  were  males,  and  4l,8:f:>  li'inales. 

Carlow,  a  pari,  bor.,  the  luinclnal  town  of  the  above 
CO.,  and  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  held,  on  tlie 
Il.irrnw,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Biirrcn,  45  m.  S.W. 
Dublin.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  lies  wholly  on  the 
left  bank  nf  the  Barrow ;  but  it  is  connected  by  a  hriilge 
with  the  suliurb  of  (Jraigne,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  in  (jueen's  en.  :  this  SMliurh  has  been  included  In 
the  pari,  bor.,  which  extends  over  a  siiaie  of  49<i  acres, 
and  hiul,  In  IKll,  a  pop.  of  10,711.  It  is  a  well-built, 
thriving  town.  It  ha.';  an  old  castle,  now  iu  ruins,  but 
once  a  iiliici'  of  coiisiderulile  strength  anil  Importance  ; 
a  parish  ebiirih  with  a  spire;  a  liandsiime  l(.  (atli, 
cathedral  I  hiirch,  opened  In  ls:i4;  a  II.  Cutli.  college,  and 
convent ;  barracks ;  a  liinalic  iliKtrirt  asylum  fur  the 
res.  of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  aiid  Kilkenny, 
erecled  In  iH;tO  at  a  cost  of  nearly  •M.OWt.  ;  nn  elegant 
new  eourt-lioiise  ;  a  co.  g.iol ;  in.  inllriiinry,  &c.  Be. 
sides  the  11.  CalK.  college,  lilted  for  the  acrominndatlon 
of  200  students,  there  Is  a  dUiresan  school,  and  niimeroul 
charity-schools  Imth  for  I'rntestants  and  Catholic*, 
There  are  also  several  charitable  inslitutlnni. 
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CARLOVVITZ. 

Being  situated  oil  a  navigable  river,  communicating 
witli  Waterford  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Dublin,  by 
means  of  the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  other,  Carlow  has  a 
very  considerable  trade.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  the  agri- 
cultural produce,  particularly  the  corn  and  butter,  of 
the  surrounding  country,  great  quantities  of  wliich  are 
sent  down  the  river  to  Waterford  for  exportation.  It 
has  also  some  large  flour  mills,  and  an  extensive  malt- 
ing business ;  and  furnishes  considerable  supplies  both 
of  flour  and  malt  to  Dublin.  It  has  2  breweries  and  a 
distillery ;  and  paid  duty,  in  183(>,  on  59,977  bushels  of 
malt.  Postage,  in  1830,  1,39U. ;  in  1836,  1,44U  The 
Bunk  of  Ireland  has  opened  a  branch  here. 

Carlow  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  various 
charters  ;  by  the  last  of  these,  in  IC71,  the  bor.  consists 
of  a  sovereign,  elected  annually,  and  12  self-elected  free 
burgesses.  From  1G13  down  to  the  union  with  Great 
Britain  it  sent  2  mcins.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C,  and  since 
the  union  it  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C, 
who,  till  the  passing  of  tiio  Keform  Act,  was  returned  by 
the  sovereign  <ind  burgesses.  Kegistercd  electors  in 
1837-38,410.  {Railway  Iteport  I  Boundary  Report  ^c.) 

CARLOWITZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states,  Sla- 
vonia,  within  the  military  frontier,  circ.  Peterwardein, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  4  in.  S.B.  Peterwar- 
dein. Pop.  5,800,  mostly  of  Servian  descent.  Most  part 
of  its  houses  are  mere  huts,  and  it  is  only  in  part  paved. 
It  contains  a  Greek  cathedral,  two  other  Greek  churches, 
a  K.  Cath.  church,  an  hospital,  seminaries  for  the  Greek 
and  Cath.  clergy,  a  Greek  lyceum,  ami  a  Ciith.  high- 
school.  The  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  town  Is  in 
the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of  It,  Cath.  and  Greek 
magistrates.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  the 
only  one  belonging  to  that  church  in  tlie  Austrian  em- 
pire, to  whom  all  the  Austro-Greek  clergy  are  subor- 
dinate.   (Oeaterr.  Kat.  Encycl.) 

C.\KLSBAD,  a  town  of  Ilohemiii,  famous  for  its  hot 
sjiriiigs,  on  the  Tcpel,  near  tho  Kger,  72  m.  W.N.W. 
Prague.  Stationary  pop.  about  2,700.  It  lies  in  a  low 
narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  covered  with  every 
variety  of  foliage,  and  atfording  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  prospects.  The  town  consists  principally  of 
lodging-houses,  hotels,  &c.,  for  the  accomhicdation  of 
visiters  tii  tlic  waters ;  but  it  has  some  good  shops  and 
private  houses,  with  a  theatre,  assembly  and  reading 
rooms,  an  hospital,  &c.  The  Sprudel,  the  principal 
spring,  is  tlie  hottest  in  Kuro|>e  ;  its  (cinperaturc  being 
about  .Vjo  Keau.,  or  ICi^  Kah.  The  expansive  force  of  the 
steam  below  forces  up  the  water  in  jets  to  a  considerable 
height ,  and  to  guard  against  the  danger  that  has  some- 
times arisen  from  tho  obstruction  of  the  apertures  by 
which  the  water  and  vapour  escane,  it  has  been  covered 
over  by  a  solid  bed  of  masonry.  There  are  several  other 
springs,  that  of  Muhlbrunncn,  which  is  the  most  com- 
monly drank,  hiis  a  temperature  of  138°  Fah.  Baths  of 
all  sorts  are  titted  up  with  every  accommodation.  The 
waters  are  elUcacious  in  a  great  variety  of  complaints, 
but  chiefly  in  those  uf  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  walks 
and  promenades  in  the  neiglibourhnod  of  the  town  have 
a  great  deal  of  romantic  beauty  and  interest.  Tho  num- 
ber of  visitors  ill  tlic  season  varies  from  4,000  to  .'),000. 

This,  which  is  the  most  fashionable  and  aristocratical 
watering  ulace  in  Europe,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  The  springs  are  sulil  to  have  been  discovered  in 
1376,  bv  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  who,  wlieh  hunting  in 
the  vicinity,  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  a 
hound  that  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  springs,  'i'hc  town 
liel»ngH  to  the  emiieror.  A  congress  wat  held  liere  in 
I8i;(.  (Murray^i  Hand- Rook  for  S.  Ocrmany ;  Spencer's 
Germami  and  the  (lermatu,  i.  V2-'.) 

CAHtSHUKG,  or  KAULSBUUO,  a  royal  town  of 
Transylvania,  co.  Unter.Albens,  on  tho  N.  bank  of  the 
Maros,  32  m.  N.  W.  Hernianstudt ;  lat.  40^  5*  21"  N., 
long.  2;i"2.V10"  K.  Pup.  ll,,1(H).  It  consists  of  the 
I'pper  town  or  citadel  Imilt  on  a  hill,  and  tho  Lower 
tiiwii,  situated  beneath  it.  The  citadel  is  surrounded  by 
walls  with  7  bastions,  and  its  nrincipal  gate  is  adorned 
witli  some  line  i^''ulptures.  The  town  has  a  iiaiuisonie 
K.  Cath.  church,  containing  the  tombs  and  monuments 
of  Joiin  Huniailes,  and  several  royal  and  other  person- 
ages ;  the  line  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Transylvania, 
a  canons'  college,  containing  the  provincial  archives, 
royal  mint,  observatory  with  a  line  collection  of  appa- 
ratus, several  libraries  and  scientilic  collections,  an 
nrseiial,  barracks,  &c.  Tliero  are  also  an  hosiiit.il,  an  ec- 
clesiastical lyceum,  college,  and  primary  srliool.  From 
the  Lower  town  a  bridge  21(1  paces  in  length  passes  over 
the  Maros.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Jews,  who 
are  naturalised  In  no  other  part  of  Transylvania,  enjoy 
in  Carlsburg  the  full  rights  of  citlzenship,uiider  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bishop.    (Oesiirr.  Kal.  Aniv/c.) 

CAItLSCUONA,ort'AULSCIt()(»N,a»e.i-porttown 
of  Sweden,  on  tho  llaltic,  cap.  prefecture  llleking  ;  lat. 
Wi"  lO*  ;i"  N.,  long.  l.'i'J  33'  'J.v'  K.  Pop.  IL.MK).  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  liiiilt  on  tliii  small  rocky 
Island  of  Tros  oe,  and  the  rest  on  some  ailjolning  Islets  ; 
the  comniunlvatluii  with  the  inaiulaiid  being  muintalneil. 
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partly  by  a  mound,  and  partly  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The 
harbour  is  large  and  safe,  with  water  sufflcient  to 
float  the  largest  ships.  It  has  3  entrances,  but  the  only 
one  practicable  for  large  vessels  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
town,  and  is  defended  by  two  «trung  forts.  The  dry 
docks  constructed  here,  for  the  building  and  repair  of 
men-of-war,  have  been  formed  at  a  vast  expense  ;  they 
are  of  great  extent,  and  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid 
granite  rock.  It  is  the  principal,  or  rather,  the  only, 
station  of  the  Swedish  fleet.  The  town  is  well  built, 
consisting  partly  of  brick,  but  principally  of  wooden 
houses.  The  arsenal,  and  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  docks  and  shipping,  are  on  a  large  scale  ;  and 
there  are  also  2  handsome  churches,  an  hotel  for  the 
prefect,  an  hospital,  a  lazaretto,  &c.  There  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  good  water  ;  that  which  is  obtained  from 
the  wells  sunk  in  the  town  is  brackish,  so  that  when  rain- 
water fails,  recourse  has  to  be  had  to  springs  distant 
about  3  m.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  canvas 
and  linen,  with  anchor  forges,  tanneries,  &c.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  but  inconsiderable ;  the  exports  consist 
principally  of  iron,  copper,  steel,  potash,  tar,  pitch,  &c. 

Carlscrona  derives  its  nam<!  and  origin  from  Charles 
XI.,  who, in  1080,  conferred  on  it  considerable  privileges, 
and  removed  the  fleet  thither  from  Stockholm.  It  hai 
since  continued  to  be  the  principal  station  of  the  Swed> 
i.sh  fleet  ;  but  the  Admiralty,  which  had  been  long 
seated  here,  was,  in  1776,  transferred  to  Stockholm.  In 
17U0,  it  suifered  severely  from  a  fire.  (Coxe't  Travel*  in 
the  North  qf  Europe,  iv.  282.) 

C.\I!LSHAMN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sweden,  prov. 
Blcking,  cap.  hojrad.,  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nie,  .')">  m.  \V.  Carlscrona  ;  lat.  56°  12'  40"  N.,  long.  140 
51'  K.  Pop.  4,150.  It  has  2  churches,  an  hospital,  witli 
considerable  manufactures  of  canvas,  woollens,  and 
tobacco,  and  building-yards.  The  harbour  is  small,  but 
safe.  The  exports  consist  of  iron,  timber,  potash,  pitch, 
and  tar,  tnlMCCo,  &c.  Being  built  principally  of  wood.  It 
has  sometimes  suffered  severely  from  fires. 

CAKLSUUHE     (Charles's   Rest),    a  city  of   Ger- 
many,  cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  circ.  Mid<!lo 
Rhine,   residence  of  the   grand  duke,  and  seat  of  tl.ti 
administration  and  principal  state  authorities,  in  the  fine 
plain  of  tho  Haardwald  ( Stag's  Forest),  which  surrounds 
it  on  the  N.  and  W. ;  4  m.  E.  the  Khinc,  .37  m.  W.N.W. 
Stuttgariit,  57  m.  S.  by  W.  Darmstadt,  and  42  m.  N.E. 
Strasburg.     Lat.   48<J  56'   N.,  long.  8°  22'   E.     Pop. 
20,.500  (licrnhaus),  more  than  2-308  of  whom  are  Pro- 
testants.   It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  outspread  fan,  or 
rather  wheel,  round  the  grand-diical  palace,  from  which, 
as  a  centre,  32  public  routes  radiate,  1 1  of  which,  form- 
ing tlic  principal  streets,  have  been  built  on  both  sides : 
several  cf  these  streets  stretch  into  the  forest.  The  high, 
or  long  street,  runs  from  K.  to  W.,  intersecting  those 
above  alluded  to,  and  d.viding  the  city  into  a  N.  and  S. 
portion.    Carlsruhe  Is  in  part  walled,  and  has  7  gates. 
It  is  a  handsome,  but  rather  dull  town.    Streets  broad, 
well  paved,  furnished  with  foot-paths,  and  well  lighted 
at  night.    Houses  built  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  but 
those  of  wood  are  daily  giving  place  to  brick  edifices. 
There  are  n  public  squares,  and  facing  the  palace,  at  tho 
point  of  union  of  tlie  principal  streets,  is  a  semicircular 
range  of  elegant  buildings,  comprising  the  government 
offices,  and  others  attached  to  the  palace.    The  grand- 
ducal  residence,  a  plain  building,  composed  of  .^  centre 
and  two  wings,  contains  tlie  Rleylhurm  (lead-tower), 
from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
spect ;  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  natural  objects  ;  a  library 
of  80,(KX)  vols. ;  and  the  church  attended  by  the  court. 
Towards  the  K.   extend   the  large  gardens  and  park 
belonging  to  the  pal.ire,  which  are  thrown  open  to  tho 
puhlie.    There  are  several  other  palaces  Iwlonglng  to 
the  nobility  deserving  of  notice,  and  90  public  buildings, 
including  4   Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  a  syna- 
gogue,   town-hall.    In   which   both    chambers   of  tho 
senate  meet ;  a  museum,  the  grand-ducal,  and  another 
theatre,  a  new  mint,  the  post-ottice,  infantry  and  cavalry 
barracks,  arsenal,  cannon-foundry,  and  several  hospitals. 
It  may  be  worth  menticming,  that  Stultc,  the  fashionable 
London  tuilnr.  is  the  foiiiuier  of  one  of  these  hospitals, 
which  he  endowed  with   lOO.OiX)  florins:  In  return  for 
his  generosity,  he  has  been  created  a  baron.     The  city 
is  snpiiiied  w'itli  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  Durlach, 
distant  '2J  m.  K.  liy  S. ;  it  is  adorned  by  several   public 
tiiiintains,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  Square  is  a 
stone  pyramiil,  erccteii  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  city.     Its  chief  establishments  for  education  are  A 
lyceum,  polytechnic,  military,  medical,  and  veterinary 
schools,  and  academies  of  architecture,  painting,  &c. 
It  possesses  an  excellent  botanic   garden,  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  ami  a  society  of  arts,  under  tho  patronage  of 
the  grand-diike.    Carlsruhe  is  not  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade.     It  has  some  manufactures  of  silks,  carpets, 
woollens,  BiiulT',  chemical  products,  fXirniture,  carriages, 
clocks,  jewellery,  and  articles  of  luxury,  but  the  pro- 
sperity of  Its  inhabitants  ni,iiiily  depends  on  its  beina 
the  seat  of  the  court,  and  the  residence  of  the  |irlncipal 
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officers  of  state.  It  is  quite  a  modern  city,  and  has 
risen  around  a  hunting-seat  built  by  Charles  William, 
Margrave  of  liadcn,  in  1715.  (Berghaus,  Allg.  Lanrier 
und  Folk.  I83S ;  Cannnbich,  Lehrbuch  der  Gcogr.  pp.  490, 
491.;  Murray's  Handbook,  Ijc.) 

CAKLSTAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  cap.  prefecture  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  island  of  Tmgvalla,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Klar,  on  the  lake  Wcserj  lat.  59°  IC  N., 
long.  133  30' E.  Pop.2,G0O.  It  is  built  of  wood  on  a  regular 
plan ;  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  an  observ- 
atory, an  agriculturalaociuty,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
and  a  tobacco  manufacture  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
ric,  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect.  The  opening  of  the 
Gotha  canal  has  added  considerably  to  its  commerce.  It 
exports  copper  and  iron,  corn,  salt,  timber,  &c. 

C  ARLSTADT,  a  roj;al  free  town  of  Austrian  Croatia, 
CO.  Agram,  cap .  circ.  of  s.ime  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Korana  and  Dobra  with  the  Kulpa,  immediately  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  military  frontier,  32  m.  S.W. 
Agram.  Pop.  inclusive  of  its  suburb  Dubovacs,  6,300. 
It  is  well  built,  though  mostly  of  wood  ;  has  a  small 
fortress,  originally  intended  to  resist  the  incursions  of 
the  Turlis,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  ramparts, 
trenches,  and  palisades ;  and  contains  a  handsome  pa- 
rade, barracks,  and  arsenal.  It  has  5  Cath.  churches,  a 
Greek  church,  a  gymnasium,  superior  and  girls'  schools, 
a  civic  and  military  hospital,  &c.,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  Greek  bishop.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  liqueur 
called  rosoglio  are  produced  here.  Its  trade  is  unim- 
portant, but  its  inliab.  derive  considerable  profit  from 
the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose  name  it 
bears.    (Oetterr.  Nat.  Eneyc.) 

CARMAGNOLA,  an  iiil.  town  of  N.  Italy,  and  Sar- 
dinia, div.  Turin,  cap.  distr.,  near  the  Po,  1.^  m.  S.  by  E. 
Turin.  Pop.  3,200.  It  is  said  to  be  well  built  and 
laid  out :  many  of  its  streets,  as  well  as  its  principal 
«quare,  are  ornamented  with  porticos.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  an  hospital,  and  has 
2  suburbs.  It  has  consideral)le  tr.ide  in  silk,  flax,  hemp, 
corn,  and  cattle,  for  which  2  large  markets  are  held 
weekly.  This  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  marqui- 
sate  of  Saluzzo :  it  was  taken  by  the  Ftencli  in  ICUl  and 
1796. 

CARMEL  (MOUNT),  a  famous  mountain  of  Syria, 
extending  from  the  plain  of  Ksdraclon  in  a  N.W.  di- 
rection till  it  terminates  in  the  steep  promontory,  form- 
ing the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  name. 
Mount  Carmel,  is  usually  contincd  to  this  promontory, 
tlie  height  of  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1  ,.'>6o 
to  1,800  nt.  This  mountain  is  famous  in  Scripture  his- 
tory, more  especially  in  that  of  Klijali,  being  the  place 
where  he  destroyed  the  prophets  of  Itaal.  (1  Kings,  xvili.) 
!n  more  moUdrri  times,  the  mountain  has  been  occupied 
by  monks,  who  have  resided  in  grottos  cut  out  of  the 
rm-k,  and  in  a  monastery  built  near  the  summit.  The 
latter  was  destroyed  in  IH2I,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt. 
(Robimon't  Patesline,  ^c.  i.  194.) 

CARMONA  (an.  Carina),  a  city  of  Spain,  prov. 
Seville,  cap.  dep.  of  same  name,  20  m.  K.N.E.  Seville, 
iXim.  W.  S.W.  Cordova.  Pop.  20,296.  It  stands  in  a 
picturesque  situation  on  an  isolated  hill,  looking  down 
upon  the  plains  of  Andalusia ;  it  is  well  built,  and  has 
7  churches,  9  convents,  and  2  hospitals,  some  Roman 
antiquities,  and  a  beautiful  Moorish  gate.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  and  hempen  cloth,  hats, 
glue,  soap,  delft,  shoe  leather,  and  wax  candles  ;  but  most 
of  tlicm  arc  in  a  decaying  state.  Its  environs  arc  I'ery 
ferlila,  particularly  in  vines  and  olives  ;  and  Townsend 
says  that  there  were  above  1(K)  oil-mills  in  the  town  and 
its  Immediate  vicinity  (vol.  ii.  p.  UI6.).  It  w.is  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans,  and  Ca?sar  conferred  im  it 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city.  Under  the  Moors  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  castles,  palaces,  and  fountains,  of  which 
liardly  any  remains  now  exist.    (MiUnno  ;  Ing/i't,  Ij.  47.) 

CARNAC,  a  village  of  Fi^-ice,  dep.  Morblhan,  on  a 
height  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  20  m.  S.K. 
L'drlent.  It  is  remarkable  for  very  extensive  remains 
of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  di  uidical  monument. 
These  consist  of  II  ranges  of  granite  stones,  stand- 
ing in  lines  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  coast.  These 
stones  arc  of  great  thickness,  and  from  9  to  10,  perhaps 
20  ft.  In  height.  The  French  writers  say  that  tney  are 
generally  al>out  30  ft.,  and  that  tlie  highest  are  22 
(French)  feet  almve  ground.  But  Mrs.  Stothard  dis- 
tinctly affirms  that  this  is  an  exaggeration  ;  that  the 
highest  do  not  rise  m(/re  than  15  II.  above  ground,  and 
that  the  medium  height  is  iroin  0  to  12  fl.  ( Letters  from 
Normandy,  p.  i.'ifi.)  Their  numlier  is  said  to  exceed 
4,000:  the  smallest  end  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  in 
tome  Instances  fl.it  stones,  supported  by  two  of  those 
that  are  iipriglit,  form  vast  gateways.  'I  he  object,  and 
the  epoch  of  the  construction  of  this  extrnordinary  monu- 
raent,  are  alike  unknown.  It  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  the  antiquaries  of  llretagne ;  but  their  researclii'S  liavi' 
not  Iteen  more  succesifiil  tlian  those  of  uur  uwil  ami- 
quartet  on  tho  subject  of  Stonehengo 


CARNATIC. 

CARNATIC,  a  very  extensive  marit.  prov.  of  S.  Hln- 
dostan,  comprising  a  considerable  portion  of  the  terrl. 
tory  under  the  Madras  presidency.  It  extends  along  the 
Coromandel  coast,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  river  Gon- 
degam,  or  between  lat.  8°  and  16°  N.,  and  long.  77"  l.V 
and  80°  30*  E.,  having  N.  the)  Northern  Circars,  W.  the 
Balaghaut  ceded  districts,  the  provs.  Salem  and  Colm> 
batoor,  and  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  dominions,  and 
S.  and  E.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Gulph  of  Manar,  and 
tho  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length  N.E.  to  S.W.  860  m., 
average  breadth  about  90  m.  Its  area,  population,  divi- 
sions, &c.,are  as  follows :  — 


DisUlcts. 

Area  In 
iq.  m. 

Pop. 
(183g-7.) 

Land 
revenue 

Total  reve- 
nue(I8,36.7) 

Nellore  snd  Ongole  • 
N.  division  Areot      - 
S.  dlTision  Atcot      • 
Chin({lcput 
Madras 

Trii'hinoiwly        -     • 
Tanjore           . 
Madura 
TinnevcllT 

14,000 
8,li00 
4,500 
a,253 
30 
3,169 
8,6S5 
7,656 
5,590 

846,572 
5(16,831 
5.')0,239 
.3.16,219 
fi.TO.IIflO 
.554,730 
1,I28,7.W 
1,1.3.5,411 
850,891 

Ruptet, 

1,. 399 ,8 14 
1,875,486 
1,975,598 
875,.V>2 
65,364 
1,428,85") 
.3,467,765 
l,7.')n,79l 
1,660,439 

Rupett, 

2,4f4,SS0 
2,277,181 
2,409,1173 
l,592,58ii 

1,643,.3.3S 
4,469,442 
2,401,159 
2,310,946 

Total        - 

52,023 

6,539,623 

14,49!),464l   19,612,0111 1 

The  E.  Ghauts  intersect  this  prov.  in  a  N.E.  or  \. 
direction,  throughout  its  whole  extent  N.  of  lat.  11°  20', 
dividing  it  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic,  or  the 
countries  above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  differing  of 
course  greatly  in  elevation  and  proportionally  in  cli- 
mate. The  principal  rivers,  the  Pennar,  Palaur,  Cavery, 
and  Vagah  or  Vaygaroo,  all  rise  in  the  table-land  above 
the  Ghauts,  and  rail  into  the  ocean  on  the  Coromandel, 
or  E.  coast  of  India.  The  climate  of  the  Lower  Carnatic 
is  one  of  the  hottest  in  the  peninsula,  though  in  the  im- 
mediate neighboui'hood  of  the  coast  it  is  sometimes 
mitigated  by  sea-breezes  ;  that  of  the  Upper  Carnatic  is 
similar  to  that  of  Mysore.  The  primitive  rocks  of  this 
region  are  chiefly  sienite,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
felspiir,  and  all  the  soil  of  the  prov.  appears  to  consi.it 
of  the  dtbris  of  ilisintegrated  sienite  mountains.  Near 
the  ^ea,  sand  and  loam  prevail  upon  the  surface,  spar- 
ingly intermixed  witli  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 
Elsewliere,  according  to  circumstances,  loam  is  more  or 
less  prevalent,  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  gravel 
and  sand,  strongly  impregnatedwith  iron,  and  containing 
frequently  large  quantities  of  soda  and  common  salt, 
which  eflioresce  upon  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  Near 
Madras  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  abounds  with  salt :  thence 
to  Vellore,  and  in  many  other  parts,  it  is  so  sterile  as  to 
nourish  only  the  common  bread  tree  ( Miiia  axadirachlu), 
the  lliibinia  mill's,  &c.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop  in  the 
low  country  ;  in  the  highlands  all  kinds  of  small  grains  are 
cultivated.  Sugar  is  grown  only  in  small  (luantities,  tlie 
soil  not  lieing  rich  enough  for  the  canes.  Tobacco  and  a 
little  indigo  are  cultivated  j  but  the  latter  nut  for  export- 
ation. The  cott(m  raised  is  chiefly  of  the  dwarf  kind  (O'os- 
sypium  herbaceum).  Irrigation  being  here  generally  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  success  of  the  crops,  nume- 
rous and  extensive  tanks  have  lu'en  constructiMl  in  such 
districts  as  are  not  traversed  by  considerable  rivers. 
Famines  and  scarcities  are  not  unrreqiient  in  this  part  of 
Indl.t  The  farms  are  mostly  tilled  by  Sudras.  During 
the  first  few  years  after  our  acquisition  of  the  Carnatic, 
the  land  revenue  of  extensive  tracts  was  rented  out  to  a 
set  of  middle-men  or  temporary  jcmlndars,  who  undiT- 
let  certain  parts  to  the  heads  of  villages.  That  this 
system  was  not  witlioiit  its  defects,  is  certain  ;  and  partly 
in  the  view  of  obviating  these,  and  partly  in  order  to  secure 
a  greater  amount  of  revenue,  the  tvolwar  system  has  lieen 
generally  introduced.  The  principle  of  this  system  is  to 
supersede  all  middle-men  and  heiut  farmers,  and  to  bring 
the  collectors  into  immediate  contact  with  tlie  ryots,  or 
cultivators,  who  are  dir(;ctly  assessed  with  such  a  rent  us 
it  is  supposed  the  land  will  iH'ar:  the  more  prosperous 
persons  in  a  village  being  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
make  up  for  the  deflciencies  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours,  and  the  as.>essinent  is  perpetually  varying. 
Notwithstanding  our  respt"t  for  the  able  men  by  whom 
this  system  has  been  recomn:ended,  it  Is  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  It  is  a  curse  iipo:<  the  country,  and  that 
till  it  be  abolished,  or  very  materially  mot'ifled,  notliing 
but  impoverishment  nee<l  l)e  looki  i  for.  Most  of  tlie 
pop.  are  Hindoos  of  tho  Brahmlnic.M  sect ;  there  are 
ciimparatively  few  Mohammedans,  and  Hindoo  customs 
are  ri-tained  In  wonderhil  purity  throughout  the  prov. 
Madras,  Pondlcherry,  Tranquebar,  Tanjore,  Arcot,  IHn- 
dlgul,  &c.,  are  tho  chief  cities  and  towns.  Formerly 
there  were  a  vast  number  of  strong  hill  forts ;  but  most 
of  them  are  now  crumbling  into  ruin.  Few  provs.  ex- 
hibit  so  many  Urge  temples  and  other  public  mnniiinents 
nf  former  civilisation  and  weallh :  the  i  mples  are  idl 
hiiilt  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  IncloseiJ  within  a  four- 
sided  wall,  l.'ior  20rt.  high. 

The  Moguls  first  Invaded  the  Carnatic  In  ISIO,  but  It 
was  not  Huiilly  in  their  possession  till  tho  reign  of  Au< 
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rungsebe.  In  1717,  It  was  severed,  with  tlie  Mogul  tcr- 
ritorles  in  the  Deccan,  from  the  throne  of  Delhi.  After 
the  wars,  which  lasted  with  little  intermission  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  Carnatie  was  con- 
quered by  the  British  in  17H3  ;  but  it  was  not  tinaily 
ceded  to  us  till  1801.  (Hamilton'$  E.  /.  Go*,  i. 359— 3G4 ; 
Madras  Almanac.) 
CAKNIOLA.  (Sfc  CarinthiX  and  Carniola.) 
CARNWATH,avillageof  Scotland,  E.partof  Lanark- 
sliire,  25  m.  S.  W.  Edinburgh.  It  has  of  lalo  been 
greatly  increased  and  improved;  the  numerous  new 
houses  that  have  been  erected  are  handsome,  and  built 
according  to  a  deflnite  plan  ;  and  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  introduced.  The  inhab.  amount  to  about  900, 
"  the  great  body  of  whom  are  employed  in  weaving,  and 
dependent  on  Glasgow  forcmploymcnt."  (NewStaliat.Acc. 
HfScul.)  But  the  par.  is  not  less  important  than  the  town, 
containing,  as  it  docs,  rich  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
fields  of  coal,  limestone,  and  iron-stone.  The  Wilson- 
tiiwn  iron-works  were  commenced  in  1780-81  ;  and,  in 
1807,  the  monthly  pay  of  the  workmen  employed  was  not 
less  than  3,000/.  (74.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  em- 
barrassments into  which  the  company  (the  Messrs.  Wil- 
son )  fell,  the  works,  after  languishmg  some  years,  en- 
tirely stopped  in  1812,  and  continued  suspended  till  1821 , 
when,  having  passed  into  otiier  hands,  they  were  re- 
vived, and  have  ever  since  been  in  operation,  though  not 
to  the  former  extent.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Ncic  Statist. Account  contains  ample  informiition  respect- 
ing the  busy  villages  by  which  Carnwath  is  surrounded, 
and  which  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  GO 
years.  "  Newbigging  contains  a  population  of  200,  en- 
tirely weavers ;  Braehead.amixed  population  of  120, weav- 
ers and  labourers;  Forth  300,chieHy  miners,  as  being  close 
upon  Wilsontown  ;  and  Wilsontown  <100,  miners  and  la- 
bourers of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the' works."  Here  is  a 
plain  new  church,  a  dissentuig  chapel,  a  parochial  and 
other  schools,  and  a  subscription  library. 

CAROLINA  (LA),  a  town  of  Spain,  prOT.  Jaen,|3o  m. 
N.N.E.  Jaen  ;  lat.  38°  18'  N.,  long.  3°  3.5'  W.  Pop. 
2,880.  This  is  the  cap.  of  the  foreign  colonies  settled  in 
the  Sierra  Morena  in  the  reign  of  Charles  111.  The 
district  where  they  are  established  was  previously  a 
desert,  and  abandoned  to  banditti ;  but  Don  Pablo  de 
Ulavido,  who  then  lield  a  high  otiice  in  the  government 
of  Seville,  conceived  the  design  of  colonising  the  Siena 
with  foreigners,  wlio  should  support  themselves  by  their 
own  labour.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  Germans,  and 
each  received  500,000  sq.  ft.  of  land,  free  from  rent  for 
lOyears,  and  after  tliat  to  be  subject  to  tithes  only.  With 
eacli  allotment  the  government  gave,  also,  10  cows, 
1  ass,  2  pigs,  2  fowls,  and  seed  for  the  land,  with  a  house 
and  a  biikehouse.  The  settler  was  restrained  from  dis- 
posing of  the  land  to  any  one  in  possession  of  another 
lot ;  but  was  to  be  entitled  to  another  equal  grant  on 
bringing  the  first  Into  cultivation.  But  notwithstanding 
tliese  and  other  advantages,  the  scheme  has  not  been 
very  successful.  The  funds  assigned  to  carry  it  into 
o|ieration  were  not  regularly  supplied,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  in  too  nmch  haste  to  ilraw  a  revenue  from  the 
new  pop.  to  reimburse  itself  for  the  first  advances.  Still 
the  people  present  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie  villagers  in 
most  other  parts  of  Spain,  being  comparatively  indus- 
trious and  active.  Corn,  pasture,  potatoes,  and  cabbages, 
are  raised  in  the  spots  best  suited  to  them.  The  cottages 
are  of  better  construction  than  the  cabins  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  and  have  most  necessary  articles  of  household 
furniture;  and  their  inhab.,  instead  of  sitting  wrapped 
up  in  cloaks  in  a  state  of  stupid  apathy,  are  all  busy  with 
something  or  other.  They  nave  assimilated  themselves 
in  language  and  religion  witli  their  neighbours:  tlierc 
are  bH  of  these  townships.  ( Iiinlis,  ii.  28.  ct  seq. ;  Mitlano. ) 
CAROLINA  (NOUTlll,  a  marlt.  state  of  tlie  N. 
American  Union,  between  33'^  50'  and  30°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  71)0  30'  and  84"^  20'  \\  .  long.  ;  having  N.  Virginia, 
\V.  Tennessee,  S.W.  and  S.  (ieorgiu  and  S.  Carolina, 
and  S.K.  and  E.  the  Atlantic.  Length,  K.  to  W.,  430m. , 
average  breadth  118  m.  /\rea  5I,(MK)  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1830) 
737,087,  of  whom  24.'),001  were  slaves.  The  greater  part 
of  the  coast  Is  fenced  by  a  lino  of  long,  low,  narrow,  sandy 
isls.,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  some  places  by 
narrow  sounds,  in  others  by  broad  guinlis  or  lagoons. 
The  passages  between  them  are  mostiv  snallow  and  dan. 

?erou8,  and  Ocracoke  Inlet  is  the  only  one  N.  of  Cape 
ear,  thiough  which  even  small  vessels  ran  pass.  The 
shores  of  the  Isl.  are  generallv  regular  and  unl)riiken, 
while  that  of  the  mainland  is  deeply  indented  liy  nume- 
rous inlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Albemarle  and 
I'aniiicii  sounds.  The  only  Harbour  of  any  importance 
is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  Cape  I'ear  river,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  state,  and  has  18  it.  water. 

Tlic  surface  may  [»•  classed  umlcr  three  divisions  —  the 
low  level,  hilly,  and  mountainous  country.  The  low 
country  cumprlses  nearly  all  tlie  K.  half  of  tlie  state,  and 
lor  tiO  ur  HO  in,  inland  ciindsts  of  a  dead  flat,  intersected 
with  iwamfis  ami  marshes,  the  most  extensive  of  wliiili. 
Alligator  Swamp,  more  thuii  50  in.  long,  by  30  broad, 
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occupies  the  peninsula  formed  by  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sounds.  The  swamps  are  mostly  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  have  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  pine, 
cedar,  and  cypress  trees.  Beyond  tliis  region,  the  surface 
swells  into  hills,  and  in  the  most  W.  part  rises  into 
mountains.  These  belong  to  the  Apalachian  chain, 
which  here  rises  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  ft.  They  form 
two  principal  ranges,  the  most  W.  called  the  Iron  Moun- 
tains,  and  the  more  E.  the  Blue  Ridge ;  the  intermediate 
valleys  are  estimated  at  about  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Most  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  more  or  less  a  S.E. 
course,  and  How  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Roanoke,  Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear  rivers. 
The  latter  is  the  only  one  wholly  within  the  state  ;  it  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  to  Fayetteville,  130  m.  from 
its  mouth.  The  Neuse,  which  opens  by  a  wide  O'stuary 
into  Pamlico  Sound,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  state,  anil 
is  navigable  for  boats  in  most  parts  of  its  course.  'I'he 
I{o.inoke  enters  the  state  from  the  N.,  and  flows  into 
Albemarle  Sound,  after  a  course  about  370  m.  It  can  be 
ascended  by  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  for  about 
30m.  from  its  mouth,  and  by  small  craft  to  70 in.  higher. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  elevation  ;  a  difl'ereiice 
of  more  than  5"  Fahr.  exists  in  the  annual  mean  temp,  of 
the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  the  state.  In  the  low 
country,  the  summer  is  sultry,  and  pestilential  diseases 
prevail ;  elsewhere  it  i>  very  healthy,  and  the  winters 
often  severe. 

Soil  in  the  plains  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  sterile. 
In  the  hilly  country  also  there  are  some  pine  barrens  ; 
but  these  are  less  extensive  than  in  Virginia,  &c.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  W.  of  the  mountains,  there 
are  lands  of  a  rich  black  mould  and  of  great  fertility.  The 
forests  of  the  interior  contain  oak,  hickory,  maple,  ash, 
cypress,  cedar,  black  walnut,  &c.  Apples,  pears,  strawber- 
ries, the  fig  tree,vine  ( litis  t'in(/"C)rt),wild  vine,  &c.,  attain 
perfection ;  the  cherry-trees  grow  to  an  immense  size, 
and  peaches  tlirive  every  where.  Snake-root,  sarsapa- 
rilla,  and  other  valuable  drugs  are  found.  Cotton  ,ind 
rice  are  staples.  Large  quantities  of  the  former  are  grown 
on  the  sandy  isls.,  and  in  the  low  country ;  rice  is  culti- 
vated principally  on  the  more  solid  tracts,  interspersed 
amongst  the  swamps.  All  kinds  of  European  grain, 
pulse,  and  flax  are  produced  in  the  interior  ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  pitcli,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lumber  are  obtained 
from  the  pine  forests.  Maize  thrives  well ;  but  the  wheat 
is  generally  of  inferif.r  ouality.  The  leaves  of  the  canes, 
with  whicli  many  of  the  lower  lands  are  overgrown,  afibrd 
good  fodiler  for  the  cattle  during  the  winter.  Hogs  are 
the  most  numerous  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  wolf 
and  wild  cat  are  almost  the  only  formidable  wild  qua- 
drupeds. Wild  turkeys  are  plentiful.  The  Roanoke  and 
other  rivers  abound  with  large  fish.  Alligators  of  an 
enormous  size  infest  the  swamps  and  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers ;  and  snakes,  inclucUDg  the  rattlesnake,  aro 
numerous. 

The  portion  of  N.  Carolina  lying  along  the  E.  declivity 
of  the  Apalachians  comprises  the  principal  portion  of 
what  is  called  the  gold  district  of  the  IJ.  States.  The 
metal  is  partly  obtained  from  mines  and  partly  from 
washings :  at  one  time  it  promised  to  be  of  considerable 
importance,  gold  to  the  amount  of  475,000  dollars  being 
supplied  to  the  national  mint  by  this  stite  in  1833;  hut 
it  fids  since  progressively  declined,  and  in  1838  only  fur- 
nished Gii,(IOO  dollars.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  is  plen- 
tiful, and  coal  and  lead  have  recently  been  discovered. 

Cotton  factories  arc  rapidly  springing  up,  but  with 
few  exceptions  are  confined  to  the  spinning  of  coiirso 
yarn.  In  consequence  of  its  want  of  harbours,  N.  Ca"  - 
lina  has  little  direct  foreign  trade,  and  nearly  all  its 
commerce  is  with  the  nciglibouring  states.  Its  principal 
exports  are  cottim,  rice,  tobacco,  lumber  in  vast  quan- 
tities, tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  wheat,  <ind  Indian  corn. 
There  are  several  canals,  but  none  of  any  great  extent. 
Only  two  railroads  lie  wholly  within  this  state;  the 
Raleigh  and  (iaston,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Ra- 
leigh. Both  were  expected  to  be  completed  in  1838 ;  their 
united  length  is  nearly  200  m.,  and  the  cost  of  their  con- 
struction was  estimated  at  about  2,500,000  dol.  Others 
intersect  the  N.  portion  of  the  state,  and  several  railway  • 
companies  have  been  cither  incorporated,  or  projected.  In 
1837  N.  I'aroliua  h.id  ^  banks,  and  7  branch  banks,  witli 
a  united  capital  of  2,525,000  dol.  This  state  is  divided 
into  02  counties.  Raleigh  is  the  cap. ;  the  other  chief 
towns  being  Fayetteville,  Wilmington,  ami  NewlM-rn. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  In  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  Both  aro  elected  annually  by  tlio 
jieople,  each  co.  sending  1  mem.  to  the  senate,  and 
2  to  the  II.  of  R.  Electors  of  senators  must  possess 
.50  acres  of  freehold  property ;  but  the  right  to  elect 
mems.  of  the  H,  of  R.  belongs  to  all  freemen  above  the 
age  of  21.  The  executive  power  is  In  the  hands  of  a 
governor,  assisted  by  a  council  of  7  mems.,  chosen  by 
a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses.  The  state  sends  13  re- 
presentatives to  Congress. 

N.  Carulluu  U  divided  into  six  circuits,  in  each  of 
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which  a  circuit  court  is  licid  half  yearly.  The  Judges 
■re  appointed  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and 
hold  ofllce  during  plctsure.  Tlie  number  of  tlie  militia 
in  1838  was  upwards  of  G5,0nu.  Education  is  rather 
backward,  but  advancing.  There  is  a  university,  and 
academies  ara  established  at  various  places.  An  act 
passed  in  IH3<J  will,  it  is  believed,  occasioa  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common  school  in  every  district :  imluckily, 
however,  the  schools  have  hitherto  been  open  only  to 
whites.  The  earliest  attempts  made  by  the  English  to 
colonise  America  took  place  in  this  state ;  but  the  first 
colony,  planted  on  thelioanoke  river,  in  1.^87,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cut  ulf  by  the  natives.  In  1G50  fresh 
■ettleinents  began  to  be  made,  and  in  lf>67,  the  colony 
obtained  a  representative  government.  In  1717  Carolina 
was  brought  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and 
in  1720  divided  into  N.  and  S.  This  state  zealously 
Joined  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  ( Darby's  yiew  i\f 
If.  S. ;  MUchelVi  V.  S. ;  American  Almanac  for  1840  j 
Stuart's  Three  Years  in  America,  Stc.) 

CAROLINA  (SOUTH),  one  of  the  U.  States  of 
America,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Union ;  chiefly  between 
lat.  32°  and  35'^  N.,  and  long.  78°  40'  and  8^°  VV.,  having 
N.  and  N.E.  N.  Carolina;  E.  and  S.E.  the  Atlantic  ;  ami 
S.W.  Georgia ;  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sa- 
vannah. Shape  somewhat  triangular.  Length,  N.W. 
to  S.K.,  240  m.;  average  breadth  130  m.  Area  about 
31,000sq.  m.  Pop.  (ISL'O),  602,741  ;  (18,10),  .WLIS,^);  of 
whom  314,401  were  slaves.  Surface  very  different  in 
different  parts  ;  but  its  changes  are,  for  the  most  part, 

firaduiM.  The  whole  coast  S.  of  Winyaw  Point  is  broken 
nto  anumber  of  low  islands,  and  is  flat,  sandy,  and  alluvial. 
It  continues  so  for  nearly  IflOm.  inl.ind,  where  a  range 
of  small  and  sterile  sand  hills  stretches  across  the  state 
N.E.  to  S.W.  This  tract  is  succeeded  by  a  picturesque 
coimtry  of  hills  and  valleys,  clothed  with  extensive  fo- 
rests J  ixnd  farther  W.  the  country  continues  to  rise  till, 
at  the  border  of  the  state.  It  terminates  in  a  table-l.ind, 
some  peaks  of  which  are  estimated  to  rise  to  more  than 
4,300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  This  region 
forms  part  of  the  Apalachian,  or  Alleghany  chain. 
The  coast  has  several  excellent  harbours  of  the  second 
class  ;  but  few  of  ihe  first  order.  Those  of  Charleston 
and  Port  Royal  are  the  best,  and  the  only  ones  accessible 
for  large  ships.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  San- 
tee,  and  Pedee ;  but  all  of  them  are  shallow  at  their 
mouths ;  further  inland,  the  river  navigation  is  much 
better  than  on  the  coast.  Tlie  Savannah  may  be  ascended 
by  small  river  craft,  and  steam-boats,  as  far  as  Augusta, 
130  m.  from  its  mouth.  Much  of  the  soil  consists  of  a 
iwampy  land,  applied  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and  rice ; 
more  of  the  latter  being  produced  in  S.  Carolina  than  in 
any  of  the  other  states.  The  low  sandy  islands  along  the 
coast,  though  apparently  of  very  little  value,  furnish 
what  is  called  the  "  Sea-islnnd"  cotton,  being  the  very 
best  description  of  cotton  that  is  any  where  produced. 
It  is  longer  in  the  staple  than  any  other  variety,  and  is 
strong  and  even,  of  a  silky  texture,  and  a  yellowish 
tinge.  It  degenerates  If  it  be  attempted  to  be  raised 
at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  It  brings 
a  much  higher  price  than  any  other  sort  of  cotton  :  but 
as  it  can  b<;  raised  oiily  in  certain  localities,  its  quantity 
is  limited,  and,  apparently,  unsusceptible  of  Increase. 
The  export  of  Sea-Island  cotton  frnm  the  U.  States  — 
that  is,  from  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia — during  the  year 
ended  30th  Sept.  1838,  amounted  to  7,28(1,340  lbs.  Short- 
stapled  cotton  is  raised  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  wheat,  maize,  and  other  grain,  as  well  as 
tobacco"  on<l  indigo,  arc  grown  upon  the  high  lands. 
There  are  many  pine  barrens,  and  some  unproductive 
sandy  wastes  ;  but  the  soil  is  generally  extremely  fertile, 
especially  in  those  tracts  lying  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  the  winters 
are  very  mild,  and  snow  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground. 
Hurricanes  and  heavy  periodical  rains  occur  there:  the 
summer  is  extremely  not,  and  p('>tllcntial  fevers  and 
other  diseases  are  then  generated.  The  N.  and  W.  parts 
of  the  state  are,  on  the  contrary,  tcckoned  very  healthy ; 
frost  and  snow  occur  annually,  f'om  Nov.  to  Jan.  Tliu 
changes  of  temperature  are,  however,  every  where  very 
sudden ;  and  at  Charleston  the  thermomi'ter  has  beiMi 
known  to  vary  4(1'^  in  a  day  !     The  forests  yield  large 

auantitles  of  oak,  beei'h,  hickory,  ash,  cypress,  and  other 
ne  timber.  Cotton,  rice,  and  maize  are  the  only  con- 
siderable articles  of  export.  The  swamps  on  the  hanks 
of  the  rivers  are  well  ailapted  for  hemp,  corn,  and  in- 
digo. The  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  niiil  Indian 
corn  was,  until  lately,  much  neglected  ;  and  large  quan- 
tities were  anniuilly  imported.  Tobacco  Is  now  more 
generally  cultivateil  than  Indigo,  which  was  formcrlv 
next  in  Importance  to  cotton  and  rice  ;  the  sugar-cane  Is 
chiefly  conllned  to  the  district  of  lleaulnrt  in  the  S. 
Field  l.ibour  Is  performed  entirely  by  slaves,  who,  in 
the  low  country,  comprise  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  pop.  Planters  and  farmers  Mcnernlly  wcnlthy, 
hospitable,  and  charitable ;  the  former  lead  soini-what 
luxurious  lives  ;  but  the  latter  are  of  frugal  and  Indus- 
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trlous  habits.  Wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves 
foxes,  wild  cats,  &c„  are  much  scarcer  than  formerly! 
The  rattlesnitke  has  become  rare.  Alligators,  of  large 
size,  infest  the  marshes  and  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Iron, 
of  good  quality,  is  found  ;  and  some  gold  has  been  fouiiij 
In  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers :  the  latter,  however 
is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  either  N.  Carolina  or  Georgia  ■ 
and  the  quantity,  which  latterly  has  been  decreasing,  nnlv 
amounted,  in  1838,  to  13,000  dollars.  The  value  of  tlio 
domestic  pro<luco  exported  during  the  year  ending  30tii 
Sept.  1837,  was  I  l,138,g<)'2  dollars.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports, which  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  and 
wines,  amounted,  in  the  above  year,  to  2,510,860  dollars, 
I'he  state  is  divided  into  30  counties.  Columbia,  situated 
near  the  centre,  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government ;  but 
Charleston  is  the  largest  town,  and  the  principal  empo- 
rium. The  other  chief  towns  are  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Camden,  and  Beaufort.  The  state  contained,  In  1837,  10 
banks,  with  a  united  capital  of  8,036,118  dollars.  The 
establishment  of  free  scliools  throughout  S.  Carolina, 
commenced  in  1811 ;  and  the  sum  appropriated  annually 
for  this  purpose  is  usually  from  37,000  to  38,000  dollars. 
Accordljig  to  a  report  made  in  1H3.'),  there  were  70U  free 
schools,  which  afforded  instruction  to  8,715  pupils.  The 
head  college  of  the  state  is  at  Columbia.  (Respecting 
this  and  others,  sec  art.  Columbia  and  Charleston.) 
The  S.  Carolina  railroad,  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg, 
on  the  Savannah  road,  1  uO  ni.  In  length,  was  completed 
In  1833,  and  others  are  in  progress.  The  sfpte  govern- 
ment consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives ; 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  lieut.- 
governor,  who  are  both  elected  for  2  years,  and  arc  again 
eligible  for  oflicc  after  a  lapse  of  4  years.  The  senate 
consists  of  45  members  ;  half  of  whom  are  chosen  for  4, 
and  the  other  half  for  2  years.  I'he  bouse  of  represent- 
atives is  composed  of  124  members,  chosen  every  2  years. 
The  legislative  assembly  meet  annually  at  Coluinbi.t. 
I'he  chancellors  and  judges  arc  clioseii  by  ballot  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives ;  and  hold  ofllce  so 
long  as  their  conduct  is  approved.  This  state  sends  '.i 
menis.  to  the  H.  of  representatives,  and  2  to  the  senate 
in  congress.  S.  Carolina  was  first  colonisetl  about  1K7II ; 
but  no  permanent  settlement  was  formed  till  the  found- 
ation ol  Cliarleston,  in  1680.  In  I6U5,  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  subsequently  of  cotton,  was  introduced  by 
Governor  Smith.  The  2  Carolinas  were  separatc<f, 
and  a  royal  government  established  in  1710;  and  the 
state  continued  prosperous  until  the  beginning  of  the 
disturbances,  caused  first  by  Indian  warfare,  and  after- 
wards by  the  revolution,  in  which  it  took  a  prumi. 
iicnt  part,  and  suffered  severely.  Its  constitution  was 
formed  in  1790;  but  has  undergone  several  amendments 
in  1801,  1816,  and,  as  regards  judicial  matters,  again  in 
1835.  (American  Almanac,  1837-38-39. ;  Darby's  I'iiw 
of  the  V.  Stales  ;  American  Encyclovwdia  ;  Mitchell's 
V.  States;  Stuart's  Three  Years  tn  i).  America,  p.sy— 
91.) 

CARORA,  an  inland  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  Coro, 
in  a  dry  and  sterile  plain,  94  ra.  S.S.W.  Coro;  lat.  Id" 
13' N.,  long.  70°  20' W.  Pop.  6,000  ?  It  is  well  built 
and  contains  three  handsome  churches  and  a  convent: 
its  climate,  though  hot,  is  salubrious  ;  it  is  supplied  with 
water  by  a  small  rivulet.  Its  vicinity  abounds  with  the 
Indian  fig,  aromatic  balsams,  gums,  &c.,  and  excellent 
cochineal ;  but  these  resources  are  neglected  for  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  which  occupies  many  of  the  inhab. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  leather,  and  of  ham. 
mocks  from  the  fibre  of  the  aftavc-fa'lirla  ;  the  Inhab. 
are  Industrious,  and  have  a  brisk  trade  in  the  iirod.icts 
of  their  Industry  with  Coro,  Maracaybo,  and  Carthagcna. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Mestizoes,  Mulattues,  and 
Indians,  {lleof;.  Account  if  Colombia,  i.  {Zti,  VAT  ;  Moil. 
Trav.  xwW.  213,  2M.,  &c.) 

CARPATHIAN,  or  KARPATIIIAN,  MOUK- 
T.MNS,  a  very  considerable  range,  enclosing  Ilungary 
on  the  N.  and  K.,  covering  the  )irincipality  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  forming  the  N.h.  porth>n  ol  tlie  grcit  inouii- 
tiiin  system  of  S.  Europe.  Including  a  lower  riingc, 
called  Klelne  Karpathlan  (Little  Carpathians),  there 
mountains  commence  on  the  lell  bank  of  the  Danube,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Presburg ;  lat.  48"  8'  N.,  Ion;,'. 
17^6'  E. ;  thence  they  run  N.E.  to  the  Imrders  of  .SI. 
Iesla,where,  in  lat.  49"  30'  N.,  long.  18"  3.V  E.,  they  meet 
the  mountains  of  Moravia,  through  which  they  are  con- 
iKTted  with  the  Siidetes  and  other  liohemian  ranges. 
Alter  tills  they  bend  round  to  the  K.  and  S.E. .separating 
Hungary  from  Gallciaand  the  lluckowlne,  and  'rransyl- 
vania  from  Moldavia  :  they  continue  the  last  course  as  f.ir 
as  hit.  45^  ;«)'  N.,  long.  20"  30'  E.,  where  the  main  ridge 
turns  due  W.,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  'rransyl- 
vania  and  Wallarhia.  Finally,  about  the  long,  of  23"  E., 
it  turns  S.  W.,  and  again  meets  the  Danube  at  the  town 
of  New  Orsova,  lat.  44"  44'  N.,  long.  22"  30'  E.  Between 
Its  extreme  points,  therefore,  the  Carpathian  system 
describes  a  curve  of  about  8(K)  m.,  and,  except  at  Its  S.E. 
corner,  one  of  a  \cry  regular  and  gradual  kind.  Its 
w  Idtlt  is  various,  but  gcnerully  considerable ;  tlio  longest 
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line  that  can  be  drawn  across  it.  In  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  its  course,  is  from  Boksan,  in  the  Banat,  N.K., 
through  Transylvania,  to  Puttna  in  the  Buckowine, 
about  240  m.  From  the  great  8.  bend  of  the  Danube  at 
Waitien,  or  from  Mount  Matra  (about  35  m.  E.  of  the 
bend)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vistula,  the  moun- 
tains measure  140  m.  from  .S.  to  N. ;  but  towards  the 
M.E.,  between  the  Upper  Theiss  and  the  sources  of  the 
Dnicstr  in  (iaiicia,  they  are  not  more  than  70  m. ;  and 
on  the  W.,  between  the  rivers  Waag  and  Morava,  they 
are  less  than  30  m.  across.  At  a  rough  calculation,  they 
may  be  said  to  cover  !iO,000  sq.  m.  With  regard  to 
elevation,  the  Carpathians  do  not  attain  the  height  of 
other  great  ranges,  as  the  Caucasus,  or  the  Alps ;  the 
highest  measured  peaks  being  under  9,000  ft.  The 
highest  ascertained  eminences  are  in  the  county  of  Zips, 
the  most  N.  part  of  the  chain,  between  the  meridians  of 
19°  and  21° ;  and  among  these,  the  following  are  the 
most  noted :  — 

Fl. 

Lomnitz  Peak       ...    8,779 
Great  Kesmark  ditto  •  -    0,647 

Great  Krivan  Bulge  ...    8,482 

(iold  mine  on  ditto  .  •    7,0!I3 

White  Sea  Peak       .  -  -    7,078 

Limestone  rocks,  above  the  Flelsch  Bank    6,529 
Fleisrh  Bank  .  .  ■    6,307 

Kohlback  .  .  .    6,307 

Grun  See  (Green  Lake)  -  -    5,191 

Brook  at  foot  of  the  Fleisch  Bank  -    4,099 

The  lower  peaks,  and  subordinate  ranges,  vary  f^om 
2,000  or  3,000  to  a  few  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  But 
if  height  be  not,  rnggedness  is  a  very  striking  feature  of 
tlie  Carpathians  :  the  roads  among  them  are  generally 
difficult,  sometimes  impracticable  for  horses;  and  the 
whole  effect  of  their  appearance  Is  one  of  great  majesty. 
The  descent  towards  Galicia  Is  much  more  abrupt  than 
that  towards  Hungary,  and  in  the  S.E.  and  S.  the  steep- 
est sides  of  the  mountains  are  towards  Moldavia  and 
Wallachla.  The  rivers,  which  mark  the  limits  of  the 
Carpathian  system,  are,  on  the  N.,  the  Vistula,  as  far  as 
its  junction  with  its  most  important  affluent  the  San, 
and  the  Dniestr ;  on  the  E.  the  Sereth ;  on  the  S. 
the  Danube,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth  to  that 
of  the  Morava,  which  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
mountains  towards  the  W.  Within  these  bounds,  how. 
ever,  are  cnntaineti  \  large  quiintity  of  flat  land  in  Ga- 
licia and  Wallachia  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hungarian  plain  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  bed  of  the 
Danube  at  Orsova  is  hotbing  but  a  cleft  between  the 
Carpathians  and  the  N.  branches  of  the  Balkhan,  and  at 
Waltzen,  in  like  m.tnner,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  former  with  the  offshoots  of  the 
Ktyrian  Alps.  (Totomon's  Trav.  in  Hung.,  passim; 
Bom's  Trav.  in  Banat  and  Trtmsyl.,  passim  ;  Clarke's 
Trav.  ii.  597.  &c. ;  BrigM's  Trav.  in  Lower  Hung. 
p.  101.  &c. ;  Korabinsky's  and  Ilrighfs  Mans.) 

Geology The  most  ancient  rocks  are  found  only  on 

the  highest  parts  of  the  Carpathians,  and  not  always 
tliere  {Bom,  p.  202.) ;  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  the 
Alpine  country  of  Zips  consisting  of  calcareous  litne- 
stone.  ( TbicniufJ,  p.  348. )  Granite,  however,  forms  the 
substratum,  or  rather  the  main  bulk  and  nucleus  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  sometimes,  even  at  slight  elevations, 
lies  at  no  great  depth.  Hornblende  in  sm.ill  quantities, 
gneiss  in  much  larger,  and  trap  very  considerably  dis. 
tributcd,  form  the  mass  of  the  other  older  rocks ;  but 
the  formation  most  4brthy  of  notice  is  a  kind  of  con- 
g'nmerate,  formed  of  harilened  clay,  quartz,  sharl,  spar, 
and  lithomarga,  which,  from  its  ricnness  in  ore,  has 
ol)taine<l  in  Hungary  the  title  of  Metallic  Bock,  and 
which  is  met  with  most  abundantly  throughout  the 
whole  range,  from  Presburg  to  Orrova.  (Horn,  p.  205.) 
Limestone,  ohi  and  recent,  m'curs  in  immense  quantities, 
anil  in  the  Al|)ine  regions,  Tnwnson  found  stratified 
rocks  of  the  first  kind,  of  t)ie  amazing  thickness  of  2,100 
ft.  (Trav.  p.  355.)  Basalt,  porjibyry,  rorphyritic  basalt, 
jasper,  petrosilex,  lava,  obsidian,  and  a  whole  host  of 
substances,  volcanic,  and  the  result  of  aqueous  depo- 
sition, are  scattered  in  the  wildest  confukion  among  the 
lower  ranges,  giving  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tensive agency  of  both  fire  and  water,  but  so  little  defined, 
that  the  liest  observers  decline  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  appearances.  (Born,  p.  202  — 
214.  rt  pass.;  Toumson,  ii|i.  275—303.  et  pass.)  It  is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  more  recent  formations, 
as  sandstone,  ^c,  observable  In  other  countries,  are 
tiiigularly  scarce  in  the  Cnroathians.  (Bom,  pp.  2IKJ. 
211.  &c.) 

Hydrography ■  —  These  mountains  form  the  dividing 
line  between  Important  river  systems.  The  N.  faces 
give  birth  to  the  Vlstidn  and  I)nle8tr ;  but  with  these 
exceiitlons,  no  river  that  reaches  the  sea  has  its  source 
within  them.  The  affluents  of  these  two,  from  the  N. 
iloiie,  are,  however,  extremely  numerous,  though  not 
comparable  to  those  that  pour  from  the  S.  ami  K.  laces, 
to  swell  the  stream  ul  the  Danube,  to  which  river,  also. 
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the  drainage  of  the  N.W,  face  Is  conveved,  with  tha 
exception  of  an  insignificant  portion,  whicn  finds  Its  way 
to  the  Oder.  The  running  water  of  the  Carpathians 
belongs,  then,  to  two  systems,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic ;  and  there  are  no  lands  better  irrigated  than 
those  over  which  it  flows ;  the  Theiss,  Maros,  Aluta, 
imd  many  others,  would  be  called  important  rivers  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  smaller  streams  and 
sub-tributaries  are  absolutely  innumerable.  (See  Da- 
nube, Vistula,  Dniestr,  IIingary,  &c.) 

Mineral  Productions.— The  sides  of  the  Carpathians  ' 
are  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  abound  in  animals  of  the  most  useful  kind.  The 
decomposed  volcanic  matter,  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  soil,  accounts  for  the  first,  and  conse- 
quently for  tlie  second  of  these  results.  The  particulars 
of  both  will  be,  however,  better  treated  of  under  the 
heads  of  the  diflbrent  countries  through  which  the 
mountains  run.  (See  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Ga- 
licia, &c.)  It  is  intended  here  to  restrict  ourseTves 
to  a  brief  account  of  their  mineral  wealth,  in  which 
respect  they  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  various 
ranges  of  Europe.  Nearly  every  metal,  and  all  in 
abundance,  are  produced  in  the  Carpathians.  The 
richer  mines  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  yield  for 
1  cwt.  of  ore  125  oz.  of  gold,  and  68  oz.  of  silver  (Born, 
p.  102.),  and  all  the  mountains  of  these  beautiful  coun. 
tries  are  full  of  signs  of  undiscovered  metals.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  native  gold  and  silver  is  scarce, 
except  in  the  S.E.  districts,  but  all  the  other  ores  are 
mixed  with  these  precious  metals  throughout  the  whole 
range.  (Burn,  pp.  215.  217.)  Clarke  says  (ii.  678.) 
that  the  stamping-works  at  Schemnitz  employ  1,000 
hammers,  each  hammer  stamping  three  quintals  of  ore 
per  day ;  the  return  averaging  12,000  florins  per  month, 
clear  profit  to  the  government.  It  would  be  endless  to 
go  through  a  detail  of  all  the  wealth  of  these  mountains ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  are  found  in  large  quantities; 
cinnabar  also  appears,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  tempt  the  miner  ;  and  in  many  places  there  are  largo 
fields  of  coal.  Kock-salt  is  also  one  of  the  treasures  of 
these  mountains.  The  Polish  mines  of  Galicia  have 
long  been  famous,  and  from  all  appearances,  their  trea 
surt  s  are  actually  inexhaustible.  In  a  word,  the  Car. 
patliians  appear  to  be  one  extensive  mine,  where  nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  mctillic  wealth  are  produced;  in 
addition  to  which,  their  recesses  yield  the  cpal,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  valu.ible  of  gems.  (Bom,  pp.  99. 
178.  215.  rtpass.;  Tounson,  pp.  305-310.  378— a'Ji.  et 
pass.  ;  Clarke,  ii.  056—678.  ;  Brigkt,  pp.  14C— 182.) 

Kame The  Carpathians  were  known  to  the  ancients, 

and  by  their  present  name,  K<t{<rart!;(/'/o/('mj/,  iii.  5.) ; 
and  they  applied  the  s.-igie  name  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  lies  about  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Ptolemy,  v.  2. ;  SIrabo,  x.  488.)  Its  etymology  is  not 
very  clear ;  but  Strabo,  in  S|ienking  of  the  sea,  calls  it 
also  Crapathian  (li(iir»6u) ;  and  though  it  be  not  very 
easy  to  connect  the  ideal  of  these  mountains  with  that  of 
the  remote  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  it  Is  something  remark- 
able that  the  German  term  for  the  former  is  Krapack,  of 
which  the  Greek  of  Strain)  seems  only  a  softened  form. 
The  Hungarian  name  for  these  mountains  is  Tatra. 

CARPENTARIA  (GuLPii  op),  an  extensive  arm 
of  the  sea,  deeply  indenting  the  N.  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, between  10"  40'  and  17°  30"  S.  lat.,  and  137"  and 
I420  E.  long.  No  settlements  have,  as  yet,  been  founded 
on  its  coasts. 

CAUPENTRAS,  a  city  of  "France,  dfp.  Vaucluse,  cap. 
arrond..  In  nn  agreeable  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Ventoux,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Auzon,  15  m.  N.E. 
Avignon  ;  lat.  44"  3'  28"  N.,  long.  6°  2'  43"  E.  Pop. 
9,224.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  in  good 
repair,  flanked  by  several  towers,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  surmounting  the  port  d'Orange.  It  is 
well  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and 
filthy.  There  are  some  good  houses  without  the  walls, 
in  the  suburbs.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fountains,  and 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  city  by  two  aqueducts,  one 
constructed  by  Clement  V.,  and  one  by  tho  town,  in 
the  early  part  of  last  century.  The  principal  putilic 
buildings  are  tlie  hospital,  erected  in  1(57,  without  the 
walls  ;  the  cathedral,  a  large  Gothic  pile,  with  a  spire  of 
tho  age  of  Charlemagne  ;  the  ancient  episcopal  |ialace, 
now  the  palace  of  Justice :  contiguous  to  the  latter  is  an 
ancient  triumphal  irch.  There  is  also  a  public  washing- 
house,  theatre,  &'c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  pri- 
mary Juiisdiction,  and  has  a  departmental  college,  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  a  society  of  rural  economy,  a  public 
library,  » Ith  22.0(10  vols.,  and  some  valuable  manuscrlpti. 
It  has  distilleries,  dye-works,  tanneries,  and  madder- 
mills,  with  fabrics  of  soap  and  aquafortis  ;  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  In  silk,  madder,  and  excellent 
fl-uits. 

Ciirpentras  Is  very  ancient,  having  been,  under  the 
Romans,   a  lirincipal  t.iwn  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.    It 
was  Buvccssiveiy  attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  Vandoll, 
N  n 
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Lombard!,  Saracens,  and  other  barbarlani.  During 
the  reildence  of  the  popea  at  Avignon,  it  began  to  revive ; 
and  wa«,  fur  a  abort  period,  under  Clement  V.,  the  sent 
o(  the  holy  aee.  The  bishopric  of  Carpentras,  anid  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  3d,  was  suppreascd  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  {Hugo,  art.  I'aucliue, 
Diet.  O(og,  tic.) 

CARRAHA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Massa,  on  the 
Lavenza,  about  3}  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  60  m. 
W.N.W.  Florence.  Pop.  6,000.  It  has  an  unfinished 
cathedral,  several  churches,  a  convent,  and  an  academy 
of  sculpture.  Several  artists  have  fixed  their  residence 
here,  attracted  by  the  convenience  of  obtaining  marble 
■Imoat  coat  fVoe;  and  the  sale  of  rude  marble  and  of 
articlea  of  sculpture  forma  an  important  branch  of  traffic. 

The  marble  quarries  from  which  thia  town  derives  its 
entire  celebrity  and  importance,  have  been  wrought  from 
the  age  of  Augustus,  and  probably  from  a  stTll  more 
remote  epoch.  They  are  found  in  the  lower  ridgca  of 
the  hills  which  unite  in  the  Monte  Sagro.  The  beds  of 
the  dove-coloured  (bardigtio)  marble  are  the  nearest  to 
the  town.  Higher  up  the  valley  are  the  beds  of  white 
marble.  Only  a  few  of  these  beds  produce  marble  of 
such  a  grain  and  transparency  as  to  be  highly  prized  by 
the  statuary ;  and  if  the  quarrymen  succeed  In  obtaining 
one  block  in  ten  that  presertes  throughout  a  good  colour, 
they  are  satisfied.  Still  higlier  up,  tlie  marble  becomes  of 
a  dull,  dead,  colour  ;  but  of  thia  inucli  larger  blocks  may 
be  obtained.  The  principal  quarries  of  veined  marble 
arc  in  a  parallel  valley.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  quan- 
tities that  have  been  dug  up  since  these  quarries  began 
to  be  wrought,  the  supply  of  marble  in  this  district  seems 
to  be  now  as  inexhaustible  as  ever.  About  1,20U  men 
are,  or  lately  were,  employed  in  the  quarries.  It  is 
pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  demand  for  Carrara 
marble  would  be  much  greater  wore  it  not  fur  the  heavy 
duty  imposed  on  its  export.  Tliis  has  led  to  the  opening 
nf  rival  quarries  at  Serravezza  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  {Conder'f  Italy,  ii. 'IS. ;  Simund'i)  Italy,  p.  57ti.; 
Buwring'i  Heport  on  the  Stntiitici  of  Tuscany,  Sfc.  p.  ."iS.) 

CARHIBKAN  SEA  is  tlir  name  given  to  that  arm  ol 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  included  between  the  Carribee  islanda 
on  the  E.,  Hayti  and  Jamaica  on  the  N.,  Guatimala  on 
the  W.,  and  the  N.  coast  of  S.  America  on  the  S. 

CARRIBEE  ISLAN'DS,  or  LK.SSKK  ANTILLES, 
the  name  sometimes  given  to  tliat  portion  of  the  W.  Indies 
that  includes  tlie  vast  chain  of  islands  widch  extends,  in  a 
circular  sweep,  from  Anguila  on  the  N.  to  Trinidad  on 
the  S.  They  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Windward  and 
the  more  S,  portion  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  prin- 
cipal islands,  reckoning  from  tlie  N.,  are  St.  Cliristo- 
pners,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique, 
St.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago, 
and  Trinidad.  They  derived  their  name  from  having 
been  mostly  occupied,  at  the  period  of  their  discovery, 
by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Carribs  or  Curribees,  now 
nearly  extinct.  The  reader  will  find  an  excellent 
account  of  the  Carribs  in  Edward's  Hist,  qfthe  fV.  Indies, 
book  i.  cap.  2. 

CAKRICKFERGUS,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  Carrickfevgus  Bay,  or 
Belfast  Lough,  05  m.  N.  Dublin,  Om.  N.N.E.  Belfast. 
Pop.  in  1821, 8,023':  in  1831, 8,698  ;  and  in  1834, 8,860 ;  of 
whom  1,387  were  of  the  established  church,  6,499  i*rote8t- 
ant  dissenters,  and  074  Roman  Catholics.  Thi  castle, 
on  a  rock  projecting  into  tlie  sea,  was  built  or  much 
strengthened  by  the  English  shortly  after  their  first 
landing  in  Ireland  under  Strongbow.  King  William 
landed  here  on  the  14th  of  June  1690,  16  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  1760,  it  surrendered  to  a 
French  naval  force  under  Thurot,  who  soon  after  evacu- 
ated it  on  the  appearance  of  the  English  squadron  under 
Commodore  Eliot,  liy  which  Thurot's  smiadnm  was  cap- 
tured, after  an  engagement  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  On 
tile  24th  of  April,  1778,  Paul  Jones  captured  the  Drake 
(loop  of  war  in  the  bay  ;  but  sailed  off  without  making 
any  hostile  attempt  on  the  town. 

Carrickfergus  consists  of  the  town  within  the  walls, 
parts  of  which  still  remain ;  and  of  suburbs  on  the  E. 
and  W.  sides,  called  the  Scotch  and  Irish  quarters.  It 
is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a  respectable,  though  anti- 
quated appearance  ;  it  is  not  lighted,  and  is  but  indiffer- 
ently supplied  with  water.  The  church,  a  large  cruci- 
form building,  with  a  fine  modern  spire,  has,  in  one  of 
the  transepts,  a  large  mural  monument  of  the  Donegal 
family ;  there  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  places 
of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Itlcthodista, 
Cijvenantera,  and  Unitarians.  The  castle,  kept  up  as  a 
fortress  and  magazine,  has  a  number  of  heavy  guns 
mounted  on  the  walls,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a  company  of 
foot.  The  town  and  the  ailjoining  district,  containing 
16,700  acres,  forms  a  co.  independent  of  tliat  of  Antrim, 
within  which  it  is  enclosed  on  every  aide,  except  towards 
the  sea.  By  its  ruling  charter,  granted  by  James  I.  in 
1612,  who  also,  in  WTi,  griinted  it  a  charter  of  the 
ataple,  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  sherilTs,  16 
•IJermcn,  22  burgesses,  and  an  ladcflnite  number  of 
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freemen,  who  were  classed  in  8  gtdldi,  now  kept  up 
only  in  form.  It  returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of 
C. ;  and  sends  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.  Re- 
gistered electors,  in  1838-39,  1,431.  The  mayor,  as 
admiral  of  the  libcrtiea,  has  jurisdiction  along  the 
coast,  trom  Fairhead,  co.  Antrim,  to  Beerlooms,  co. 
Down.  The  assizes  for  co.  Antrim  are  held  here  in 
the  court-house  in  the  county  prison,  a  large  and 
expensive,  but  ill-arranged  building.  There  is  a  small 
local  police.  The  rural  district  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous streams,  and  in  it  is  Lough  Moume,  covering  90 
acres,  at  an  elevation  of  5S6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Tanning  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  a 
distillery  paid  duty  in  1836  for  15,482  gallons  of  whiskey. 
There  were  in  the  town,  in  1839, 2  cotton-mills,  and  I  Hax 
ditto;  the  former  employing '256,  and  the  latter  I13hands. 
The  inhab.  derive  their  principal  support  from  the  con- 
course of  strangers  at  the  assizes,  ana  during  the  bathing 
season ;  and  from  the  fisheries.  Excepting  haddock,  all 
kinds  of  fish  that  frequent  the  Irish  coast  are  abundant ; 
as  are  oysters  celebrated  for  size  and  flavour,  scollops 
and  lobsters.  A  pier  has  iR-en  lately  built  for  the  use  of 
tlie  fishermen  ;  but  it  is  defective,  in  not  being  accessible 
at  low  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  fish  is  sent  by  land 
to  Belfast  for  sale.  Markets  arc  held  in  an  antiquated 
market-house  on  Saturdays;  fairs  on  12th  May  and  Ist 
November.  A  brand)  of  the  Northern  Bank  was  opened 
in  18,36.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830,  327/. ;  in  IK3rt,  42,V. 
Two  caravans,  conveying  10  passengers  each,  and  10 
cars,  with  four  passengers  each,  ply  daily  to  Belfast ;  and 
two  coaches,  with  10  passengers  each,  daily  to  Larne. 
1'he  port  was  long  the  chief  mart  on  this  part  of  tiie 
coast ;  but  in  1637,  the  corporation  having  sold  its  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  the  crown,  the  business  has  since 
been  almost  wholly  transferred  to  Belfast  ;  its  trade 
being,  at  present,  confined  to  the  import  of  coal,  and  the 
export  of  cattle  and  grain.  Sliipping  in  18,35,  3,2IX)tOQs. 
The  largest  vessels  may  enter  the  l)ay  at  low  water,  but 
are  prevented  fVom  discharging  at  the  town,  through 
the  want  of  a  landing-pier  with  sufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter. The  appearance  and  manners  of  the  inhab.  exhibit 
striking  indications  nf  their  Scotch  descent.  The  lower 
classes  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest.  Though 
wealthy  residents  are  not  numerous,  many  are  in  a  state 
of  respectal)Ie  independence ;  most  industrious  persons 
attain  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and  very  few 
are  in  a  state <if  destitution.  iM'Skiniin's  Carrici/erguti 
Stat.  Sum. !  Fisheru  Hep.;  Itaitvay  Rep.) 

CARRICKMACROSS,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Monaghan.  prov.  Ulster,  46  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Dublin. 
Pop.  in  1821,  1,641  ;  in  1831,  2,!)79.  It  consists  of  one 
long  street,  in  which  is  the  church,  a  R.  Cath.  chapel, 
which  serves  as  the  cathedral  for  the  R.  Cath.  bitliop 
of  Clogher,  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  A 
grammar-school,  endowed  by  Lord  Weymouth,  is  now 
(1838)  being  rebuilt.  There  is  also  a  dispensary,  a  men- 
dicity society,  a  s>ivings'  bank,  and  a  bridewell.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  every  fortnight :  a  party  of  the  con- 
stabulary is  stationed  here.  There  is  a  timyard,  a 
brewery, and  a  distillery;  which  last  p.tid  duty,  in  1836, 
on  168,509  gallons  of  spirits  ;  dutv  was  also  paid  on  I4,9C4 
bushels  of  malt.  Markets  are  licld  on  Thursdays,  and 
on  corn  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays :  fairs  on  27  May, 
10  July,  27  Sept.,  U  Nov.,  and  10  Dec.  Post-oflice 
revenue  in  1830,  !t98/. ;  in  1836,471/.  The  mail-coach 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  passes  through  the  town; 
and  a  mail-car,  carrying  at  an  average  2  passengers  each 
trip,  plies  daily  to  Dundalk.  {tiat.  Survey  s  Railway 
Rep.) 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Connaught,  cos.  Leitrim  and  Roscommon,  on  the 
Shannon,  85  m.  W.  N.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1821,  1,673; 
in  1830,  1,428.  Pop.  of  par.  17,093;  of  whicli,  2,091  are 
of  the  estab.  church,  and  ir<,002  R.  Cath.  It  lies  princi- 
pally on  the  Leitrim  bank  of  the  river,  being  connecti>d 
with  a  small  suburb  on  the  Roscommon  side  by  aliridge; 
and  has  a  new  church,  a  K.Cath.  chapel,  2'Methodiit 
meeting-houses,  find  a  co.  infirmaryand  dispensary.  It 
was  incorporated  by  James  i.  in  1613,  under  a  provost, 
12  burgesses,  and  an  unlimittKl  number  of  freemen  ;  and 
returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irisii  II.  of  C. ;  but  was  disfran- 
chised at  the  Union.  The  assizes  for  (lie  co.  Leitrim, 
of  which  it  is  the  co.  town,  are  lield  here,  as  are  general 
sessions,  in  Jan.  and  July,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate 
Mondays.  The  co.  court-house,  gaol,  and  bridewell,  arc 
in  the  town.  A  party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed 
here ;  and  it  has  an  infantry  tuirrack.  A  smart  trade  in 
butter,  grain,  and  provisions,  is  carried  on  by  the  Shiumon, 
now  rendered  navigiibie  to  Lough  Allen.  Yarn  la  also 
manufactured.  Markets  are  held  on  Thursdays,  in  au 
enclosed  marketplace;  and  fairs  on  18  Jan.,  20  Mar., 
12  May,  6  June,  II  Aug.,  14  .Sept.,  22  Oct.,  21  Nov.,  and 
16  Dec.  Post-office  revenue  in  IKH),  3.55/. ;  in  1836,  81U 
The  mail-coach  from  Dublin  to  Siigo jiasses  through  the 
town  ;  and  a  mail  car  plies  daily  to  Cashcarrigan,  con- 
veying, at  an  average,  2  passengers  every  trip.  {Stat, 
Surv. ;  Railway  Rep.) 
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CAttRICK-ON-SUIR. 

CARRICK-ON-SUIR,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  pror. 
Munster,  cos.  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  on  the  Kulr, 
85m.  S.W.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pop.  (1821)7,466;  (1831)«,626; 
being  almost  wholly  R.  Cath.  The  town,  situate  at 
tlie  S.  G.  extremity  of  the  (iolden  Vale,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  cos.  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford, 
consists  of  an  open  area  surrounded  with  houses,  and  a 
long  street  leading  to  a  bridge  .icross  the  river,  connect. 
ing  It  with  the  suburb  of  Oarrlck-beg,' formerly  C. -ma- 
griffin,  in  CO.  Waterford.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  11.  Cath. 
chapel,  an  abbey,  a  nunnery,  a  fever  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary, an  almshouse,  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  an 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde.  Some  traces  of  the  town 
wrdls  are  still  visible.  The  woollen  manufacture  was 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ormonde  family 
till  the  close  of  last  century  ;  but  all  traces  of  it  have 
now  disappeared,  and  the  labouring  pup.  arc  very  |>oor 
and  miserable.  Tanning  and  brewing  are  still  carried 
un ;  duty  was  paid  in  18,16  for  13.n4l  bushels  of  malt ;  <ind 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  provisions. 
L.irge  vessels  come  up  the  Suirto  Plltown,  about  4  m. 
lower  down,  whence  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  to  the 
town  by  lighters.  A  local  act,  lately  passed,  authorises 
river  improvements,  which,  if  effected,  will  enable  vessels 
of  larger  tonnage  to  discharge  nt  the  town.  Petty  ses- 
tions  are  held  every  fortnight.  A  party  of  the  constabulary 
is  Ftationed  here.  Markets  are  held  on  Saturdays ;  fairs 
on  the  lirst  Thursday  of  every  month.  A  brancti  of  the 
National  Bank  was  opened  in  1835.  'i'he  post-olilce  re- 
venue in  1830  was  613{.,  and,  in  1836,  716/.  By  a  grant 
of  William  III.  the  par.  is  exempted  from  co.  rates.  A 
mail-coach  and  a  car,  from  Waterford  to  Limerick,  pass 
daily  througli  the  town  ;  as  do  cars  from  the  former  city 
to  Clonmel  and  Thurles :  a  car,  plying  6  days  In  the 
week,  from  the  town  to  Kilkenny,  carries,  at  an  average, 
3  passengers  every  trip.  (Mason's  Paroch.  Survey! 
Kailway  Rep.) 

CAKUON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its  Iron. 
works,  CO.  Stirling,  2  m.  N.E.  I-'idklrk,  on  the  Carron,  a 
stream  which  fulls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grange- 
mouth. The  Iron-works  were  first  set  on  foot  in  1760.  The 
Carron  company,  which  is  rliartere<l,  had  an  original  ca- 
pital of  50,(ICW.  sterl.,  divided  into  600  shares  ;  but  that  is 
understood  to  have  been  greatly  augmented  since  its  form- 
ation. In  addition  to  the  periodical  dividends,  "  there 
is  an  iiccumuliiting  undivided  capital  of  landed,  mineral, 
and  other  tixed  proi)erty,  with  a  large  stock  of  materials 
and  implements  "  for  carrying  on  the  works.  (A'lmmo's 
Hiit.  qf  Stirlingshire,  edit.  1817,  p.  721.)  The  Carron 
iron-works  were  long  the  most  extensive  in  Scotland, 
and  were  for  a  while,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  in 
Britain  ;  but  they  are  now  far  surpassed  by  similar 
establishmonts  in  Scotland,  such  as  those  of  Gartsherrie, 
Calder,  and  Clyde,  and  by  vast  numbers  In  England. 
The  works  are  emphiyed  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore, 
and  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  cast-Iron  goods, 
wiiether  for  civil  or  warlike  purposes.  But  they  were 
cliicHy  celebrated  during  the  late  French  war,  lor  the 
maniifai'ture  of  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers,  carronades, 
(so  railed  after  Carron,  where  they  were  first  made), 
bombs,  and  such  like  warlike  Instriiineiits.  Since  the 
iH-ace,  this  branch  of  business  has  been  well  nigh  annihi- 
latetl,  except  for  the  supply  of  a  limile<l  foreign  demand. 
These  pirees  of  ordnance,  after  beingcast  and  bored,  are 
liri)v(^d  by  water  lorced  Into  the  ch.iniber  by  a  powerful 
compressing  machine,  —  a  method  more  esteemed  than 
the  old  powder-proof,  (lb.  p.  721.)  The  consumption 
of  coal  in  the  works  is  aliout  200  tons  per  day.  The 
company  ccaivcy  their  goods  to  Liverpool  and  London 
(at  lioth  of  which  they  have  warehouses),  and  other 
places,  in  their  own  vessels,  which  vary  from  1,'i  to  20  in 
numlH-r.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  runs  within  a  1 
in.  of  the  works,  so  that  the  access  to  both  seas  is  most 
convenient.  The  company  have  cut  a  can.tl  from  the 
interior  of  the  works  down  to  the  (Barron  Wharf  at 
Craiigemouth,  3  m.  dist.,  on  which  lighters  ply  and 
carry  their  goods  for  shipment  at  the  latter  place.  The 
supply  of  water  is  abundant,  derived  partly  from  the 
river,  and  partly  from  artificial  reservoirs,  which  cover 
alKiut  2.')<)  acres  of  ground.  The  whole  people  employed 
in  the  works,  mines,  and  pits,  or  otherwise  by  the  com- 
pany, Is,  on  an  average,  .ibout  2,500. 

(^AUTAOENA,  or  CAItTHAOENA,  amarit.  city  of 
New  Granada,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  that  repub., 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  a  sandy  iieninsula  in  the  Car- 
ribran  Sea,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  410  m.  N.  Bogota;  lat.  Iil"^  26'  K.,  long. 75°  34' 
\V.  Pop.  I8,(KKI  ?  It  has,  on  Its  E.  side,  a  suburb  calleil 
XimanI,  standing  on  an  island,  and  almost  as  large  as  the 
city  itself,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  wocKlen 
bridge.  Both  the  city  and  Its  suburb  are  .surrounded  by 
strong  fortiliratlons.  and  at  a  short  distance  from  them 
on  the  inalnl.-ind  they  are  overlooked  by  n  strong  fort 
placed  on  an  eminence  about  ISO  it.  high.  Tliese  works 
are,  however,  cominandetl  by  a  contiguous  hill,  rising  to 
the  height  of  iiftO  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  which,  instead  of 
a  fortification,  has  on  its  summit  ,iii  Augustine  monas- 
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teryl    The  possession  of  this  hill  has  several  timet  led 
to  the  capture  of  the  city. 

Cartagena  Is  famous  tor  its  port,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  on  the  N .  coast  of  S.  America.  It  lies  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  l>etween  the  peninsula  on  which  it  is  built  and  the 
Island  of  Tierra-Bomba,  and  the  mainland.  The  anchor. 
Ing  ground  Is  excellent ;  and  being  completely  land- 
locked, vessels  lie  in  it  as  if  in  dock.  It  had  originally 
two  entrances, — the  Buca  (Sranrtc,  close  to  the  city,  and 
the  Boca  C/iica  (narrow  passage),  several  miles  farther 
8.  The  former,  however,  was  blocked  up  by  the  Spa. 
niards,  subsequently  to  Adm.  Vernon's  attempt  upon 
the  place  in  1741,  by  sinking  several  ships  In  the  channel. 
The  Boca  Cliica  is  defended  by  two  strong  castles. 
Cartagena  contains  a  handsome  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  convents,  &c.,  and  some  fine  public  cisterns. 
The  city  and  its  suburbs  are  well  laid  out ;  streets  regu. 
lar,  and  well  paved  ;  houses  mostly  of  stone,  and  of  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor,  with  balconies  in  front, 
and  lattices  Instead  of  windows.  A  recent  French  tra. 
veller,  speaking  of  the  town,  observes  that  it  presents  a 
melancholy  a8])cct  with  its  long  galleries,,  short  and 
clumsy  columns,  and  streets  darkened  by  projecting  ter- 
races,  &c. ;  but  he  admits  that,  how  singular  soever  the 
construction  of  the  houses,  they  appear  to  be  well  con. 
trivcd  for  supplying  the  indispensable  luxury  of  fresli 
air.  The  great  drawback  upon  the  place  is  its  climate, 
which  is  intensely  hot.  It  Is  not  unfrequently  visited  by 
the  yellow  fever ;  and  is  infested  with  tormenting  and 
destructive  insects.  The  importance  of  Cartagena  has 
greatly  declined  of  late  years  ;  but  it  is  still  the  principal 
depot  for  the  goods  of  Bogota,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  and 
has  a  considerable  foreign  trade.  Its  artisans  are  Inge, 
nious,  and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  shell  articles. 
The  packet  boats  between  Colombia,  the  U.  States,  and 
Europe,  sail  from  this  place.  In  1837  the  value  of 
the  specie  and  bullion  exported  is  supposed  to  have 
amounted  to  about  340,000/.,  and  that  of  ordinary  mer. 
chandise  to  about  20,000/.  (Board  cif  Trade  Papers, 
viii.  336.)  Cartagena  was  founded  in  1533,  and  was 
long  considered  as  the  great  bulw.irk  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  S.  America.  It  was  taken  by  a  Corsicaa 
pirate  in  1,')44,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  in  1.^83,  and  by  the 
Frencli  in  1697.  under  the  Spaniards,  it  was  a  bishop, 
ric,  and  the  seat  of  a  captain-general,  and  of  one  of  the 
three  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  in  America.  It  is 
still  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  (Gcog.  Account  <tf  Co- 
lombia 1  Mod  Trav.  xxvii.  2K2— 288.) 

CAUTAGO,  or  CARTHAGO,  an  inl.  town  of  New 
Granada,  prov.  Popayan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  VIeja,  a 
little  before  its  junction  with  the  Cauca,  166  m.  N.N.E. 
Popayan ;  lat.  4"  4f>'  N .,  long.  76°  8'  VV  Pop.  b,fm.  It  hat 
a  handsome  a|ipearance,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  tv.o 
parish  churches,  and  a  Lancastrian  school.  Its  trade  Is 
chiefly  in  cattle,  dried  beef,  fruits,  cacao,  and  tobacco. 
Its  whole  district  is  rich  In  mineral  products  :  its  climate 
is  hot  and  dry,  liut  healthy.  (Mod.  Trav.  xxvii., &c.) 

CARTHAGE  (Lat.  Carthago,  Gr  Kinx'.tm),  a  fa- 
mous marit.  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  with  which 
she  waged  a  lengthened,  doubtful,  and  desperate  contest 
for  the  empire  of  the  world,  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Africa,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tunis.  But 
such  is  the  mutability  of  human  aflhirs,  and  so  complete 
the  destruction  that  has  overtiUien  this  celebrated  city, 
dives  opum,  sludiisqne  asperrima  belli,  that  even  her  no. 
sition  has  been  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned  ! 

(liace  t'alta  Carthago,  e  a  pena  i  gcgni 
lie  raltR  sue  mine  il  lido  Berba '. 

But  the  plans  of  M.  Falbe  seem  to  have  put  to  rest  all 
doubts  as  to  the  situation  of  Carthage  ;  and,  combined 
with  the  learned  and  elaborate  dissertiition  of  Dureau  de 
la  Al.ille,  give  not  only  a  r-ntislactory  explanation  of  the 
form  and  situation  oi'  the  city,  but  of  all  that  can  be  as. 
certained  respecting  it  from  the  most  careful  examin. 
ation  and  comparison  of  ancient  authors.  Referring  such 
of  our  reatiers  as  may  wish  for  full  information  as  to  this 
Interesting  subject  to  the  sources  nowmentloned,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  stating  that  Carthage  was  princi- 
pally built  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  the  M.E. 
of  Tunis,  from  a  little  N.  of  the  goletta  or  entrance  to 
the  lagoon  of  Tunis  to  Cape  Carthage  (lat.  36°  51'  30" 
N.,  long.  10'^  26'  4.y'  E),  and  then  round  to  Cape  Qua- 
mart.  It  was  defended  on  the  land  side,  where  it  waii 
most  open  to  attack,  by  a  triple  line  of  walls  of  great, 
height  and  tiiickness,  flanked  by  towers,  that  stretched 
across  the  peninsula  from  the  lagoon  of  Tunis  to  the  sea 
on  the  N .  The  harbour  lay  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Catthage, 
and  was  entered  from  what  is  now  the  Gulph  of  Tunis. 
Having  less  to  fear  from  attacks  by  sea  than  by  land,  the 
city  had  on  tliat  side  only  a  single  wall. 

At  the  periwl  of  Its  greatest  splendour  Carthage  must 
have  been  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  cities  of  the  an- 
dent  world.  It  consisted  of  three  principal  divisions, 
viz.  the  Byrsa,  or  citadel,  built  on  an  eminence,  the 
summit  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  magnificent  templu 
in  honour  of  Aesculapius ;  and  it  also  contained  the  fa- 
N  n  2 
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nioai  temple  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  the  Juno  of  Vir- 
>il :  the  Megara,  or  town  so  called,  lay  to  the  W.  of  the 
liyraa,  along  the  triple  wall,  and  was  of  great  extent, 
compriiing  exteniire  squarei  and  gacdena :  the  third 
division  was  ciUled  the  Cothon,  or  port ;  this,  as  its  name 
Implies,  was  artificially  excavated,  and  consisted  of  two 
great  basins,  an  outer  and  an  inner  ;  the  first  for  mer- 
chantmen, and  the  latter  for  ships  of  war.  The  access 
to  both  basins  was  by  a  common  entrance,  which  was 
»hut  up  by  a  chain  \  and  each  was  supplied  with  quays, 
warehouses,  stores,  &c.,  suitable  to  its  destination.  It 
was  in  this  quarter  that  the  seamen,  sliipwrights,  mer- 
chants, and  others  connected  with  the  warlike  and  mer- 
cantile marine  of  the  republic  prhicipally  resided. 

Kesides  the  public  buildings  already  alluded  to,  Car- 
thage had  a  famous  temple  in  honour  of  its  tutelar  deity, 
Melcarthus,  or  Saturn,  whose  altars  were  sometimes 
stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims  ;  with  temples  to 
Ceres,  .Tupiter,  &c.  It  had  also  all  the  usual  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  and  amusement,  including  a  magniflcent  forum, 
a  circus,  and  a  theatre.  The  water  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  at  once  scarce  and  bad  ; 
and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  thence  arising,  vast 
cisterns,  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist,  were  constructed 
for  the  saving  and  preservation  of  rain-water.  The 
streets  were  all  paved  ;  and  this  essential  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  streets  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
introduced  by  the  Carthaginians.   Strabo  states  that  the 

Sop.  of  Carthage  amounted  to  700,OOU ;  but  M.  Dureau 
e  la  Malle  has  shown  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  statement,  and  that  the  pop.,  previously  to  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage  by  the  Konians,  cannot  safely  be 
estimated  at  above  2&(l,0U(l  persons,  slaves  included. 
( llecherchct  lur  la  Topograjiliie  de  Carlliaee,  pp.  1 — 
100.) 

The  early  history  of  Carthage  is  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity.  All  that  is  certainly  known  with 
respect  to  it  Is  that  it  was  founded  by  a  body  of  emi- 
gr.uit8  from  Tyre ;  but  of  the  ncrasinn  and  epncn  of  tliuir 
emigration  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  The  common 
opinion  is  that  L'tica,  also  a  Tyriaii  colony,  vut  founded 
before  Carthage  ;  anil  that  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
took  place  anno  l'25'.l  B.  r.  It  is  |irobablc  that  the 
colony  subsequently  received  livan  accessions  of  im- 
migrants from  tliv  mother  country  ;  and  It  is  supposed 
that  one  of  tliese  was  licade<l  by  Kliza  or  Dido,  to  whom 
Virgil  has  ascribed,  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (L'Arl 
de  t'erifier  Ifa  Ditti-s,  iii.  414..  Nvo.  ed.) 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  inherited  in  its 
fullest  extent  tlie  enterprising  character  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  and,  like  them,  were  principally  addicted  to  navi- 
gation ami  commerce.  Alter  extending  their  sway  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Africa,  tliey  began  to  make  settle- 
ments in,  and  to  endeavimr  to  sul)jugale,  m<iro  distant 
countries.  The  line  and  fertile  Island  (if  Sicily  srems  to 
have  early  excited  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians s  tint,  though  they  had  several  valuable  settle- 
ments In  it,  they  were  luiiformly  thwarted  in  their  elfurts 
to  elfect  its  complete  subjugation.  Alter  the  destruction 
of  Tyre,  Carthage  Inherited  the  possesslDUs  of  the  former 
In  .Spain,  to  which  she  atterw.irds  made  large  additions ; 
and  she  also  subjugated  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

Of  the  long-continued  struggle  bctueen  Carth.ige 
and  Home,  it  wnnld  be  useless,  even  iC  iiiir  limits  per- 
mltleti,  to  say  any  thing.  It  is  u  favunrite  subject  of 
every  classical  reiuler,  and  has  lieeu  ably  treated  of  In 
many  mmlerii  wiirks  ;  but  it  is  niMcli  to  lie  regretted 
that  we  have  no  Carthaginian  history  uf  this  mniiorable 
ciiiiteit,  and  Ihnt  we  are  constrained  tn  depend  whiilly 
on  the  iine-slded,  prejudiced  areounts  iif  the  I.atin  his> 
tnrians,  and  the  Sicilian  (ireeks.  The  reader  will  do 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  miHlll'y  must  of  thuir 
statements  unfavonralile  to  the  Carthaginians. 

ilufrrniiifnt.—  .\ii  far  as  can  be  g.ith"ri'd  t'rnm  Aris- 
totle, and  the  Incidental  alUisions  of  iilliir  writers,  the 
giivernment  of  Carlhage  sei  ins  tii  have  been  one  nf  the 
wisest  and  best  C(inslilute<l  nianeii'iit  limes.  I.lki'  th.'itof 
the  milt  her  country.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
orlginidly  inonarelilcal  i  liiongh  on  Its  first  emerging  Into 
Riithentic  history  we  find  It  an  arlsfoeracy  of  birth  and 
weallli,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  deinoeraey.  At  the 
head  of  this  arisloeraey  was  a  senate  analogous  to  the 
senates  of  Sniirta  and  Itonie,  and  eiinipiiMHl  of  the  most 
illnstnoiia  illisens.  Its  memliers  appear  to  have  been 
very  mimeroiis  ;  but  all  statements  mIiIi  rigaiil  to  the 
mode  of  their  elei  lion,  or  the  duration  of  tin  ir  aiifho. 
rity,  must  Ih<  purely  eiinjeclural.  I'lie  sentili-  had  the 
management  of  all  ufCiirs  of  peace  and  war,  the  airange. 
meiit  of  Ireatiea  and  negiHlatlnns,    anil.  Ill   short,   the 

INiuer  of  dei:bi>rating,  and  to  a  rerlain  extent,  of  deeid- 
ng  upon  all  public  afCairs.  Within  Itself,  the  siiiafe 
conlalniil  a  eoinnilllee  of  |l>4,  called,  by  a  roinid  iiiiinlier, 
ii-Hluiiinii,  originally  liistituled  as  a  rheik  upon  the 
•iirrnachmeiils  of  the  arUtiicr.iiy.  It  alteinards  became 
•  high  court  of  jnihc'itiire,  voted  with  such  aiifhorlly 
•s  rendered  It  in  efli'it  the  depository  of  all  the  sove- 
reignty Mhlcli  lay  In  the  senate  Itsell.    ArUlodo  com- 


pares this  committee,  or  council,  to  the  ephorl  of  Sparta, 
but  it  should  seem  that  the  pentarchles,  or  quinquum~ 
viri,  had  a  better  title  to  the  comparison.  These 
were  composed  of  several  bodies,  each  consisting 
as  the  name  implies,  of  Hve  persons  selected  from  the 
geroutia,  or  committee,  and  possessed  of  almost  despotic 
authority.  They  had  cognisance  of  all  alTairs  both  public 
and  private,  and  appear  to  have  constituted  a  court  of  ap- 
peal in  the  last  resort  for  all  causes.  They  continued  in 
office  a  long  time,  and  had  not  only  the  power  of  filling  up 
vacancies  in  their  own  boily,  but  the  right  of  choosing  those 
who  composed  the  tribunal  of  the  centumviri.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  a  highly  aristocratical  institution  ;  and  Livy 
says  of  it,  that  via,fiima,  vilaoue  omnium  in  illorum  po- 
teitate  erat.  At  the  head  of  the  senate  were  two  ma- 
gistrates, or  siiffi'tes,  answering  to  the  Spartan  kings  or 
the  Koman  consuls.  Originally  the  right  of  electing  the 
sufTetes  was  vested  in  the  senate  ;  but  in  the  decline  of 
Carthage  it  fell  into  tin!  hands  of  the  people.  In  their 
nomination,  according  to  Aristotle,  regard  was  had 
chiefly  to  birth,  riches,  and  popularity;  and  a  passage 
in  thn  recently  discovered  work  of  Cicero,  De  livpuhlka, 
in  which  he  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
contrasts  them  with  the  Koman  consuls,  would  le.id  us 
to  Infer  that  they  were  elected  for  life.  Their  province 
was  to  convene  the  senate,  in  which  they  presided,  to 
propose  subjects  for  deliberation  and  to  collect  the  suf- 
frages. In  time  of  war,  one  of  the  suflbtcs  was  usually 
appointed  general  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  while  his 
colleague  remained  nt  home.  But  besides  the  suffetes 
there  were  other  subordinate  magistrates,  with  the 
nature  of  whose  duties  we  have  become  acquainted  only 
through  the  Roman  writers.  We  hear,  for  instance, 
of  a  pritfectiu  morum,  praetor,  quteilor,  &c.,  with 
powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  Itoman  magistrates 
so  called ;  but  these  statements  mutt  be  received  with 
great  caution,  considering  the  tendency  of  the  Roman, 
as  indeed  of  all  authors,  to  represent  tiie  institutions  of 
other  people  as  corresponding  with  or  analogous  to 
their  cwn,  though,  in  reality,  there  might  be  very  Httle 
in  common  between  them.  The  people  were  divided 
into  guilds  or  corporations  ;  and  though  In  the  infancy 
of  the  state  they  did  not  directly  participate  in  the  admf. 


nistratlon  of  aRbirs,  they  possessed,  from  the  llrst,  the  lin. 
portant  privilege  of  deciding  upon  those  questions  abiint 
which  tiiere  was  a  diifcrence  of  opinion  in  the  senate. 
Tliey  had  also,  like  the  S|uirtans,  their  public  or  |wli- 
tical  festivals,  at  which  questions  of  policy  were  dis- 
cussed ;  and  thus  public  opinion  was  enabled  In 
exercise  a  salutary  iiiHiience  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  i^enate.  Upon  the  whole  it  should  seem,  that  al- 
though, as  Indeed  might  have  been  expected  in  a  coin- 
mercial  state,  the  influence  of  wealth  preponderated  in 
the  admlnUtrntloii  of  .itfairs,  still  so  well  had  the  con- 
stitution of  Carthago  lieen  balanced,  that  while,  on  the 
one  bund,  the  nobles  did  not  engross  the  whole  power, 
as  was  thu  case  in  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Home,  the  people 
seldom  or  never  exhibited  the  facthms  spirit  of  the 
"  fierce  Athenian  democracy,"  or  the  ferocity  of  the 
Roman  rabble.  " 'I'he  excellence,"  says  Aristotle,  "of 
thu  Carthaginian  goviTimient  is  evinced  by  a  single  re- 
Heclion  :  though  Its  origin  mounts  to  a  very  ainient 
date,  and  thiiugh,  for  many  centuries,  it  has  confainiil 
within  itslKisoni  anumerous  and  a  free  people,  yet  Car- 
thage has  never,  to  the  present  day,  experienced  any  one 
sedition  worthy  of  record,  nor  has  it  ever  eiidiinil,  lor 
a  moment,  the  cruel  yoku  of  a  tyrant,"  (Clilliea'  Arif- 

(U//C,  book  II.  }<•>') 

I'oitissiiiiia,  Ciimmrrri;  Sir At  this  distance  of  time, 

and  with  our  scanty  means  of  Inrormatlon,  It  is  alinii>i 
iin|iossllile  to  trace  the  various  stages  of  Carthaginian  en- 
croai  Innent  on  the  neighbouring  territory;  but  we  are 
enabled  to  slate  pretty  accurately  the  extent  of  country 
III  Africa  subject  to  Carthage  at  its  iniisl  HourlsliliiK 
epoch.  K.  it  stretched  to  the  Syrfes  and  the  confine) 
of  Cyrcne  ;  S,  to  Lake  Triton  and  Mount  Afliii  : 
and  W,  (though  this  point  has  been  less  aciuralily 
ascertained)  to  the  territories  of  the  Nnmldlaii  princes ; 
while  In  the  same  direction  the  whole  African  coast 
was  studded  with  Carthaginian  colonies.  Hence  its 
sniijecfs  were  divided  Into  three  different  classes: 
the  llrst  wire  the  eilies  on  the  coast,  siiili  as  lUira, 
Hippo,  Zaryla,  and  others,  which,  like  itself,  were  colii- 
nli'H  from  rhienici.i,  Tfiese  were  at  first  not  so  mnili 
Its  subjects  at  its  allii'S)  though  at  a  later  period  a  sn- 
preimiiy  was  ciinrided  to  It  which  soon  iiiiaed  Into  sn- 
vereignty.  The  n,  \l  cla»  consisted  of  its  own  colonlii 
—  the  maritime  ciilonh's  on  the  coast  and  the  iigrliiillii. 
ral  sellleini  Ills  III  the  inferior  of  the  country.  'I'he  thlnl 
class  were  Ihe  iialive  Libyans,  to  whom  I'arlhiige  liwl 
originally  lieiii  lilliulary.  hut  who  mm  siibinllted  to  liir 
aiifhorlfy  These  were  partly  a  fixed  agrlcnlliiral  peii|ile, 
who,  from  a  gradual  ainalgaiiialloii  with  the  Carfliii. 
ginlans,  were  called  l.lby  I'hieiili  lans,  and  wire  kept  In 
restraint  by  the  agrliidliiral  colonlei  |ilaiileil  amonn 
them  :  and  partly  ininiailie  trIlH's,  Hliiise  alleglanie  »»■ 
partial  and   precarious.      The  ai/riiulturnl  pop.  only, 
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which  the  Curthaginiapi  had'  trained  and  Bccuatomed 
to  that  niodo  of  life,  could  be  treated  as  subjects,  pro- 
perly so  called  ;  for  the  nomadic  tribes  were  subject  to 
Carthage  only  so  far  that  they  paid  her  tribute ;  and 
their  hatred  of  those  who  distiirbea  their  iiboriginal  mode 
of  life,  fomented  as  it  was  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government,  frequently  broke  out  in  revolt 
when  the  approach  of  an  enemj  gave  the  signal.  But 
the  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  attached  less  import- 
ance to  their  possessions  in  Africa  than  in  other  parts. 
At  an  early  period  they  became  masters  of  Sardinia,  the 
Balearic  Islands,  and  Malta.  We  have  already  noticed 
'.heir  vigorous  and  long-continued  elforts  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Sicily  ;  and  had  they  succeeded  in  this, 
tlic  foundations  of  their  power  would  probably,  as  Heeren 
siipiioses,  have  been  established  on  a  solid  basis.  The 
failure  of  their  elforts  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and 
the  loss  of  Sardinia,  that  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
ilnnians,  seem  to  have  impelled  them  to  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  the  entire  Spanish  peninsula.  They  had 
also  several  settlements  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  It  IS  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Islands  (Fortunatte  Intula)  were  included  in 
their  dominions. 

The  commercial  nperationa  of  Carthage  embraced  the 
whole  ancient  world,  and  have  only  been  surpassed  by 
those  of  Kiirope  since  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  (^apc  of  Good  Hope, 
lint  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  their  mari- 
time expeditions ;  and  while  some  geographers  restrict 
their  limits  between  the  S.  coast  of  Britain  on  the  N. 
and  Cape  liojador  on  the  S.,  others  contend  that  they 
reached  the  eo.'uts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  cir- 
rinnnavlgated  Africa,  and  even  visited  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  1  Wo  nave  eUewhere  seen  ianti,  p.  34.) 
tli.it  it  Is  proluible,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  really  per- 
liinned  by  I'hoenician  mariners  ;  but  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  fur  supposing  that  it  was  ever  performed  by 
(he  Carthaginians,  or  that  they  ever  approached  the 
shores  of  America.  The  only  rcilly  authentic  In- 
forinatlun,  as  to  their  navigation,  is  embodied  in  tlie 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  it  Is  so  very  difiicult  to  Identify  the  localities 
mentioned  in  It,  that  some  critics  assign  to  il  a  length  of 
3,(1110,  and  others  of  not  more  than  7(HI  miles. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  who.  In  modern  limes, 
drew  attention  to  the  latttl  trarif  of  the  Carthaginians 
belongs  to  Ueercn,  whose  researches  have  placed  the 
connection  of  Carthage  with  tlie  central  nations  of 
Africa  in  a  clear  and  striking  light.  We  have  already, 
however,  adverlc<l  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  must 
refer  those  wishing  for  more  compreiiensive  details  to 
Heercn'swork.  Ills  siifflcient  here  to  remark  tliat  the  In- 
ternal trade  of  Africa  seems  to  be  alike  iiiulianged  and 
unchangeable.  The  countries  to  the  S.  of  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara  are  destitute  of  two  most  important 
aiticlea,  salt  and  dates,  which  alKiund  in  the  countries 
N.  of  the  Sahara;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlic  S. 
reunlries  have  ample  supplies  of  gold  dust,  ivory, 
drugs,  gums,  and  slaves,  all  articles  in  great  demand 
along  the  Mediterranean.  Here  are  the  wants  and 
materials  that  go  to  form  an  extensive  and  mutually 
bt'iieflrial  intercourse ;  and  the  oases  found  in  the  desert, 
anil  Ihe  camel  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  il  on.  Il  Is, 
ill  fact,  carried  on  at  this  moment  hy  caravans,  ni-arly 
in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Car- 
(lia){inlRns  and  negroes  'J,lt(XI  years  ago  ;  and  the  proha- 
Mllty  Is  that  il  will  continue  In  time  to  come  to  flow  in 
lliesanie  channels.  (Seennfi\  p.  :(l.)  Il  Is  Imiinsslhle  to 
iniimerate  the  various  nrtieles  of  ("arthaginlan  tratlic, 
seeing  tlial  they  most  probably  included  the  coinmodi- 
lle^  of  every  known  coiinlry  and  climate.  The  exports 
froin  CartliaKe  ronsisted  eliielly  of  articles  (ifnulire  pro- 
duce, and  of  those  procured  by  its  land  trade  from  the 
Interior  of  the  continent.  Slie  freighted  her  ships  with 
the  wines  of  Italy,  Sicll)',  and  Sardinia,  and  carried 
these  articles  to  I'yrcne,  the  llalcaric  Islands,  and  W. 
Africa.  She  carried  on  a  large  tnule  in  oils  and  other 
articles,  which  she  sent  to  Cei  ie.  the  "ultima  thule" 
nl  her  African  colonies,  and  rerelveil  skins,  poUl,  and 
Ivory  In  exchange.  She  prociircil  Iron  from  I'.llia.  alum 
IVnin  the  l.ipari  Iklainls,  and  tin  Iroin  thi>  N.of  Spain, 
the  Scilly  |sland«,  and  ('ornv:ill.  'i'lie  Ilallic  supjilletl 
her  with  amber  ;  Iml  whelhci  It  was  procured  liy  sea,  or 
i.inveyed  overland  to  the  In  ad  of  Ihe  Adrlalie,  mid 
thence  Importeil  Into  Afrlia.  lias  not  been  ascertiilned. 
from  Tyre,  witli  which  sin'  always  iiialiitainp<l  the  most 
IVIcndly  relntlon«.  she  re  ii  ivcd  not  only  trinkets,  glnis, 
pearls,  anil  other  orniiinenls,  and  Sidonlaii  cloths,  the 
rhiif  liramhes  of  III,  linliistty  of  Tjre  Itself,  Iml  cassia 
and  c'litmnioii,  and  (lif  olher  preeious  spices,  wlilch 
were  Imported  Into 'rvre  from  India.  Malt.i.  too.  sup- 
piled  licr  nitli  arllcle>  iif  uoolleii  inanuriicliire  I'lpial  If 
not  superior  to  tliixe  of  Tyre.  Her  Iralllc  In  slaves, 
which  she  procure«l  from  the  interior  of  All  lea  and  Iruni 
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Corsica,  was  most  important,  and  formed  a  large  source 
of  revenue.  So  abundant  were  slaves,  that  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  Asdrubal  is  said  to  have  purchased 
.'i,000  at  a  time.  The  commercial  policy  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians has  been  said  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  grasping, 
jealous,  and  selfish  character ;  but  it  Is  not  entitled  to  anjr 
such  distinction,  and  really  differed  in  very  few  respects 
from  that  of  most  other  commercial  nations.  Her  object 
was.  In  as  far  as  possible,  to  monopolise  the  trade  of  the 
world  ;  and  In  this  view  she  practised  most  of  the  fa- 
vourite schemes  and  devices  of  the  mercantile  system. 
The  privilege  of  trading  was  vested  exclusively  in  the 
citizens  (in  contradistinction  to  the  slaves  or  tributaries 
of  Carthage) ;  no  commodities  were  suffered  to  be  ex- 
ported or  imported  except  in  Carthaginian  vessels  i  the 
trade  of  her  colonie3  was  restricted  to  the  mother  city  ; 
and  the  ships  of  the  foreign  nations  with  whom  slic  liad 
entered  into  commercial  treaties  were  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  her  harlwurs  ;  but  this  regulation  appears 
to  have  been  dictated  more  by  political  than  commercial 
jealousy. 

But  though  Carthage  was  from  the  first  a  trading  city. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  a  mere 
nation  of  merchants.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  sufOcicntly 
proved  that  they  found  leisure  to  engage  in  oilier 
pursuits,  among  which  agriculture  held  a  prominent 
jilace.  This  science,  in  ifs  widest  range,  was  so  well 
discussed  by  them  in  their  writings,  that  the  liomans 
considered  them  worthy  of  translation.  No  where. 
Indeed,  was  agriculture  better  understood,  or  pr.actised 
with  more  zeal,  than  in  Carthage ;  and  most  families 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  produce  of  their 
commerce  to  the  cultivation  and  Improvement  of  the 
soil.  All  accounts  concur  in  assigning  a  high  stale 
of  cultivation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  "  The 
territory,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus  (11.411.),  "through 
which  Agathnclcs  led  his  army  was  covered  with  gar- 
dens and  large  plantations,  every  where  Intersected  with 
canals,  by  whicli  they  were  plentifully  watered.  A  con- 
linnal  succession  of  landed  estates  was  there  seen 
adorned  with  elegant  buildings,  which  evinced  the  opu- 
lence of  their  owners.  Vineyards,  olive-grounds,  and 
meadows  spread  on  every  side ;  and  the  whole  region 
was  thickly  studded  with  the  country  seats  of  the 
wealthy  eilizens  of  Carthage  and  the  other  towns  in  its 
vicinity." 

lievfnw — Our  Information  on  this  ™bjeet  Is,  unfor- 
tunately, extremely  meagre ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  revenues  of  Carthage  were  more  considerable 
than  those  of  any  stale  of  antiquity.  They  were  derived 
from  three  sources  ;  the  ^iiAk/c, levied  on  the  sniiject  and 
confederate  states  j  the  tuslomi,  and  the  mines.  To 
what  extent  tribute  was  levied  in  time  of  peace  is  un- 
known ;  but  examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that.  In 
cases  of  urgency,  the  tribiitarv  nations  were  very  heavily 
taxed.  It  is  a  cnrhnis  fact  that  the  contrihiitlons  paid 
by  the  allied  slates  and  the  cities  along  the  African 
coast  were  in  money,  and  by  all  the  other  triliiitarles  in 
kind.  The  cw/owij  were  levied  with  great  rigour  botji 
In  Carthage  and  In  all  her  colonial  |iorts ;  and  In  later 
limes  they  liecame  so  important  that  they  are  said  to  liavo 
supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  state  without  the  im- 
position of  any  other  tax.  'I'lie  minet  formed  an  im- 
jiortanl  source  of  revenue:  in  working  these  all  the 
Inventions  wlilch  Ingenuity  and  industry  could  suggest 
were  rendered  available.  The  most  roiisiileralile  mines 
were  sltiiateil  In  Ihe  neighlinurhood  of  Caithngn  Nova 
In  Spain;  tliey  gave  employnieiit  to  tio.lKKi  slaves,  and 
yielded  about  no,ll(i(l  drachms  daily.  At  first  they  be- 
longed entirely  to  tlie  state ;  liol  we  afterwards  find  them 
In  posses.sion  of  some  of  the  urnit  fainllles,  who  workeil 
them  on  their  own  accmint.  What  use  the  ('arthaglniiin* 
made  of  the  great  quiilillty  of  pieclous  nietiils  which  they 
procured  from  llie  mines,  cannot  Ih*  nscerlnlned  witli 
eertaiiity.  'I'lie  clreunistmice  llial  no  Carthnginlan  coin 
has  been  lianiled  down  to  us  will  scarcely  warrant  the 
belief  that  no  coined  money  was  employed  in  rartlmge  ; 
and  tliniigli  It  Ih- true  that  many,  ami  Indeed  the  most 
Imnortant,  expenses  of  the  state  were  not  paid  in  money, 
It  N  highly  liiiprolialile  that  a  city,  whiwe  colonies  con- 
fessedly coined  money,  should  herself  lie  without  a 
coinage.* 

These  were  the  ordlnarv  revenues  of  the  state  ;  but  In 
cases  of  eniergency.  tlie  <\iitliiigliilans  resorted  to  other 
means  of  rccriiitiiig  tlnir  exhaiiKtel  trea^urles,  either  liy 
nroriirliig  foreign  loans,  by  legalising  piracy,  or  hy  llie 
Iniposllioii  of  a  property  tax,  ulilcli  shiaihl  press  more 
heavily  on  the  rich  llian'llie  poor.  Hut  with  regard  to  all 
that  loneerns  the  ailniinlstratlon  of  the  revenue,  we  are 
still  in  tin  ilark  ;  Ihoiigli  II  hai  Imtu  said  that  one  of  the 
iientarcliles  alHive  mentloneil,  with  a  magistrate  al  Its 
lieail,  formed  a  board  for  Its  niaiiageinent. 


•  A  ilriiilsr  rlriiinolnnci'  nmnprlnl  wiih  IliU  liTiinrh  nf  ll» 
hUlorv  iif  r.irllini'c  u  Itip  innlrlvniii,'  wtilrh  itirv  ni.iili>  iim.  <•(  In 
llii'lr  rolxnl)-..,  iiimtIv  An«.\prllig  ltii<  iiiir|>,tM.  nrour  e-iiirT  nionr*.  n 
li.ink  iu'i|.».  Il  l'lln<i^l^ll  of  •  iMiall  iiliN-r  uf  I. mlm,  •IKlnnnl  li)  lh> 
*l(Oi.,  uenn  wliirli  n  ailllliniN  r.-iliM<  WM  N'^tnwnl,  iiiiil  wlUvli  CfiuUi 
b*  •si'hiuiyttl  at  i^fiMitTT  f<*r  il>r  {.riTlfnei  mrtsls* 
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Natal  and  Military  Forces.  —  To  maintain  the  )oth- 
rntgntjr  of  the  sea,  the  chief  source  of  her  prosperity,  and 
to  protect  her  commercial  marine,  as  well  as  to  vxtend 
her  conquesti  and  preserve  them,  rendered  the  form- 
atlon  ana  support  of  vast  fleets  and  armies  indispensable. 
TiiM  ordinary  number  of  ships  or  gail-jys  of  war  possessed 
by  Carthage,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Funic  wars  was  from  irK)  to  20(1.  It  was  Increased  in  the 
Arst  Punic  war,  when  their  naval  power  appear*  to  have 
attained  Its  highest  pitch ;  and  in  the  fatal  naval  engage- 
ment by  which  Rome  opened  Its  way  to  AMca,  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  consisted  of  350  galleys  with  (but  this 
Is  no  doubt  exaggerated)  1AO,000  men,  exclusive  of  trans- 
ports. Their  war-ships  were  manned  partly  by  flghting 
men  and  partly  by  rowers  ;  the  latter  of  whom  consisted 
entirely  of  slaves  bought  by  the  state  fur  this  particular 

Biirpose,  and  amounting,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  S<),(>no. 
ut  though  the  genius  and  position  of  CarthaKe  naturally 
led  the  citisens  to  regard  the  navy  an  Itieir  main  bidwarli, 
the  wars  of  conquest  in  wiiich  the  repiiblir  was  per- 
petually engHKed,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  foreign 
possessions,  obliged  It  to  keep  large  armies  continually 
in  tlie  field.  These  were  composed  almost  entirely  of 
'nerccnaries,  collected  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
exhibiting  every  diversity  of  biood,  complexion,  tongue, 
garb,  and  weapon :  "  Exercilui  mitlui  e*  coUuviime 
omnium  gentium  (juihui  nun  Ift,  nan  mo.t,  nun  lingua 
commumn  i  alitu/iabiluf.alia  ri-stii,  alia  artna,  alii  rilns, 
alia  sacra."  [Livi^.'iH.  12.)  Hordes  of  half-naked  Cauls 
stiHMl  side  by  side  with  bands  of  wliice-robed  Iberians  ; 
wild  Ligurians  were  arrayed  with  far-travelled  Naza- 
mones  and  Lotophagi ;  Carthaginians  and  Phoenician 
Africans  formed  the  centre  or  main  army ;  Ilalearic 
•lingers  formed  the  advanced  guard ;  and  lines  of  colossal 
elephants,  with  their  Kthiopiun  drivers,  prec<Hied  tlieir 
march  like  a  front  of  miivablc  fortrenses  ;  but  the  main 
strength  of  their  armynmsisted  in  its  light  cavalry,  which 
was  provided  in  al>undance  l>y  the  nomadic  tribes  which 
flanked  their  dominions.  All  tiiese  tribes,  including  the 
Massyles  and  tlie  Maurisii,  the  Numiilians,  tlie  nomadic 
races  of  the  Syrtes,  tlie  Nasamoncs  and  Ijotopliagi,  were 
accustomed  to  serve  in  tlie  Cnrthagiiiiaii  armies,  and 
receive  tlieir  pay.  The  lieavv  cavalry  were  formed  from 
Carthaginian,  Libyan,  Spanish,  and  in  ln*er  tUntu  (iailic, 
levies.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  Caithaginians  coiiiil 
raise  an  army  of  4(l,n(NI  from  ilie  citizens  alone,  besides 
the  battalion  called  "  tlie  sacred  legion,"  which  eoii- 
iisted  entirely  of  the  elitf  of  tlie  Cartliagiiilan  nobles, 
and  amoiinten,  even  in  lime  of  peace,  to  2,.WKi  men. 

Language,  i.ilernluri;  Hetigiiin,  ,'j:r.— Tlie  destruction 
of  the  Carthaginian  records,  which  would  iitlierwisv  have 
thrown  a  flo(Hl  of  light,  not  only  on  the  liistory  of  ('ar- 
thage,  but  on  thi.t  of  llie  numerous  nations  with  wliich 
fihe  came  in  contact,  niiiat  Im;  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  the  civilised  world  has  sustained.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  been  usual  to  regard  the  t'lirtliaginl.tns  as 
wholly  Immersed  In  coiinnercial  iiiirsiiits,  and  thence  to 
Infer  that  their  attainments  in  literature  and  the  arts 
must  have  lieeii  very  iiirinisidernlile.  Hut  tliere  is  not 
t)  much  as  (lie  sliadow  of  a  roiiinlntinn  for  this  opinion. 
Ho  far  from  eoinniercliil  pursuits  iM'Ing  iinfarmiralile  to 
literature  and  tlie  line  arts,  their  eftl'Ct  is  disliiictly  and 
completely  tiie  reverse,  The  experleiui-  of  Athens  and 
Corinth  in  antiiiiilty.  of  the  Italluii  republics  in  tiie  mid- 
dle ages,  and  of  KiiKland  in  modern  times,  is  conclusive  ns 
In  their  huni.mlsiiig  inllucnce.  Had  tlie  literature  of  the 
tarthaginiaiis  survived  tile  wriM'k  of  tlieir  empire,  wu 
belie.e  it  wmild  have  been  foonil  to  lie  at  least  as  valuable 
Inlrinsically  ><  tliit  of  Idniie.  nml  less  exotic.  It  is 
worthv  of  iioiire  that  tliey  began  tlieir  career  under  the 
most  fttvouralile  circiimslauces.  Their  descent  from  the 
Tyrian«,i'oiifei>seilly  one  of  tlie  most  cltlllsiHi  nations  of 
■nli<|iiltv,  gave  them,  as  it  were,  an  alio'ist  Intuitive 
ItnowiiMlge  of  many  of  the  most  iKefiil  and  ornaiiieiital 
arts  and  sciences,  and  pliueil  at  once  wiihin  llii'lr  reach 
ali  those  means  and  contrivances  which  liolh  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  coiinnercial  uiiilertaklngs,  and  extend 
tlie  boumlaries  of  civilisation.  Surety  then  it  may  Ih> 
r"asonal>ly  inferre*!,  even  in  tiiealisi  iicof  all  inoiiiimeiils 
nf  genius,  that  liie  rich  legacy  of  their  atieslors,  Increased 
•s  it  must  have  bt>en  hy  the  inlenoniti'  they  carried  on 
for  lerm  centuries  wllh  the  inii>l  renowiiiKl  nations  of 
antii|Uily,  and  liy  the  reieaiclo's  mid  iiii|nirles  whicli  tlieii 
wealth  alDirded  the  means  of  pniseniling,  must  have 

frriKlucnl,  in  tlie  end,  a  vast  accuiniilalion  of  science  anil 
iteralur*.  Hut.  like  the  city  tl<ell.  nothing  rcinnins  ol 
■ii  this.  The  only  traces  of  llie  language  of  Carthage 
are  to  be  found  In  »  comedy  <if  I'l.inlus,  from  which 
it  is  rleir  that,  like  the  I'hipiiiclan,  it  formed  a  hraiiih 
of  the  iiriglnal  Asiatic  langnages,  iHMrliig  a  sirniig 
resemliiani'e  In  tile  llehrew,  Svilan,  ami  (,'haliiaic,  with 
•  sllghl  admiitiire  of  purely  l.lliyan  Itlioins  and  phras- 
oilogy.  The  voyage  of  llainio.  and  a  >w  otiier  fiiig- 
nients,  are  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
tnnslalions. 

I.Ike  ail  rulnnles,  (hey  liroiighl  witlillieiii  llin  religion 
of  tlieir  (athwi  i  but  tli«  autlivntlc  iiiiurmatlun  respect- 
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ing  it  Is  very  limited  inOeed ;  and  thn  learned  dtsqulsitloni 
of  Hociiart,  Vossius,  and  Munter,  on  this  subject,  have 
little  other  foundation  than  the  ingenuity  of  their  au> 
tliors.  It  appears,  however,  that,  like  the  religion  of 
most  other  Asiatic  nations.  It  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
worship  of  the  supposed  intelligences  of  the  celestial 
luminaries,  and  those  of  the  elet  neiits.  The  chief  of  these 
were  Melcarthus  or  Baal,  the  Chronos  of  the  ti reeks,  the 
Saturn  of  the  Romans,  andprobably,  fk-om  the  sanguinary 
rites  offered  to  him,  the  Molochoi  Scripture,  and  Ashta> 
roth  or  Astart£,  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  their  Hera  or  Juno.  The  Carthaginians 
endeavoured.  In  periods  of  extreme  ,  jblic  calamity,  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  by  offering  up 
some  of  the  noblest  children  of  thn  state  in  sacrifice  to 
Saturn  ;  but  in  less  urgent  circumstances  the  chihiren  of 
slaves  were  the  usual  victims,  and  even  their  immolation 
was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  does  credit  to  Gclon,  tyrant 
or  king  of  Syracuse,  that,  having  defeated  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians in  a  great  battle  (anno  480  b.  c),  he  made  It  a  con. 
dltion  of  the  peace  wliich  he  granted  to  them,  that  liicy 
should  abolish  these  sacrifices.  But  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  Carthaginians  by  these  horrid 
rites,  distinct  traces  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  reli. 
gious  worship  of  most  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is  rattier 
to  bo  regarded  as  one  of  tliose  deplorable  exhibitions  of 
superstition  and  fanaticism  whicli  have,  under  otiier 
circumstances,  lighted  the  aula  da  J'fs  of  Madrid,  and  the 
fires  of  SmitiiHeld.  Of  the  other  Phoenician  deities 
worshipped  at  Carthage  little  can  be  collected.  \Ve 
know,  However,  that  they  were  by  no  means  bigoted  in 
their  attachment  to  tncir  Phicnician  deities;  but  as  tlieir 
intercourse  with  other  nations  extended,  frequently  in- 
tro<luced  the  worship  of  foreign  gods. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  again  observe,  that  the  Roman 
writers,  who,  while  they  admit  the  skill,  address,  and 
industry  of  the  Carthaginiuns,  have  depreciated  all  their 
moral  qualities,  arc  authorities  on  which  no  reliance  can 
be  placed.  The  lengtiicned  prosperity  and  great  power 
of  Carthago  are,  in  fact,  a  sufficient  refutation  of  their 
calumnies.  "  iiec  taiilum  Carlhago  habuisiit  opuin 
sfTcrnloi  fi'ri  nnrwi,  sine  cuiuiliis  el  iiiscii>lind ,"  is  tlin 
unwilling  a<lmi$slon  of  Cicero.  The  Konians,  it  should 
be  remenibered,  despised  that  commerce  and  industry  of 
which  their  rivals  were  the  successful  cultivators,  holding 
them  to  be  emi<!,iynie.its  unworthy  of  freemen,  and  lit 
only  for  slaves  and  the  >°ry  dregs  of  the  populace:  and 
in  extenuation  of  their  misrepresentations  aim  anti-Piniic 
prejudices,  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  they  knew  only  the 
worst  part  of  Carthage,  that  is,  her  seamen  and  soldiers. 
These,  as  alreaily  seen,  consisted  of  slaves  und  recruits 
from  all  parts  of  tiie  world,  allured  to  lier  standards  by  the 
prospect  of  pay  and  plunder,  and  held  together  only  liy  a 
severe  system  of  discipline.  The  fact  of  their  perfornimg 
so  many  great  actions  with  sucli  materials  sets  the  abilities 
of  the  l/arthaginian  admirals  ami  generals  In  a  very 
striking  point  of  view.  The  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  even 
had  his  troops  consisted  wholly  of  native  citizens,  and 
eacli  ha<l  felt  that  tlie  fate  of  liis  country  depended  on  Ins 
exertions,  would  have  placed  him  on  n  level  with  the 
most  renowned  generals  of  ills  age.  But  when  we  take 
into  account  the  quality  of  his  troops,  and  the  difllcultles 
he  had  to  contend  with  in  a  foreign  country,  depending 
mainly  on  iiis  own  resources,  and  thwarted  !iy  faction 
and  jiMloiisy  at  home,  his  aciiievements  appear  almost 
inir.iciiioiis.  and  place  him  above  all  the  ciMi.manders  of 
tnlii|Uity.  and  perhaps  also  of  modern  times. 

The  luKt  slmugie  of  Cartilage  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
ancient  reputation,  and  of  the  great  men  site  had  pro- 
diicetL  Till'  conduct  of  the  Komans  on  this  occasion  was 
most  treaclierous  and  base.  They  now  practised  that 
bad  faith  (  /'uniciiyM  s)  and  contempt  of  engagements,  ol 
uiiicli  they  iiad  graliiitously  accused  the  Cartliaginlaiis. 
to  an  extent  ami  wllli  a  shainelessness  of  which  history 
lias  liapiilly  hut  h'A  examples.  Hut  though  liel rayed  on 
all  lianus,  deceiveii,  without  allies,  and  all  but  defence- 
less, Carthage  iiiaile  a  brave  defence  i  and  all  that  sliii 
had  that  was  brave  and  reuliy  Illustrious  fell  witii  iier 
tall. 

The  Romans  having  glutted  their  vengeance  ami 
(jiiieted  their  fears  hy  the  total  destriictlmi  of  (arthaiie 
(n  <'  Mli),  it  remained  for  a  wliile  in  ruins.  Hut  aliout 
;10  years  after  its  lali.  Cains  (Iraichna.  iiy  order  of  the 
senate,  rarricd  a  colony  to  Cartilage,  the  first  lii.it  w.is 
fouiiiii'd  tM'voiiil  the  limits  of  Italy.  Julius  Ca-sar.  on 
Ills  return  from  Alrica.  settled  in  It  some  of  ids  troii|>s 
and  a  niiniher  of  colonials  collected  I'rom  tlie  lutjoiiiiiig 
country.  Ilnring  the  early  a^es  of  the  Christian  a'ra  it 
wa'.  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Africa.  It  fell  iiniler  lint 
dominnni  ot  ihe  Vandals  k.  ii.  AW  ;  and  under  that  of  Ihn 
Saracens  In  iiliH.  Uniier  the  latter  its  destruction  was 
again  eiricied  \  and  so  completely  tliat  it  Is  now  pinjiriit 
Hon  atHiiiernrtii  iuwim. 

CAHTIIAtiKNA,  or  CARTAOKNA  (nn.  Cartkntii 
Suva),  4  fortified  city  and  celelirated  seaport  of  Spain, 
iirov.  Miircia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  17  m.  W.  Csti« 
ValQi,  «i4  ii  m,  B.M.K.  Murtiai  itl.  a;>'W'tO"  N> 
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CARUPANO. 

long.  1°  0'  11"  W.  Fop.  29,Ma  It  occupica  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  andaamall  plain  extending  to  the  har> 
hour.  It  hai  aeveral  pretty  good  atreets  and  houses, 
with  numerous  churcliea,  conventa,  an  arsenal  and  park 
of  artillery,  and  a  royal  hospital  of  great  extent.  The 
W.  dlTialon  of  the  city  Is  occupied  by  the  naval  araeiial, 
with  docka  for  building  men-of-war,  and  a  fine  rect- 
angular baain,  in  which  the  ahipa  are  moored  during  the 
time  they  are  being  rigged.  Adjoining  to  the  arsenal  ia  the 
bagne,  or  prison  for  lodging  crimlnala  employed  on  the 
puolic  works.  It  has  also  a  foundling  hospital,  a  achool 
of  mathematics  and  navigation,  an  observatory,  theatre, 
circua,  Ac.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  beat  In  the 
Mediterranean,  consists  of  a  circular  baain,  opening  to 
the  S.,  and  having  the  city  at  its  N.  extremity.  It  has 
deep  water  throughout ;  is  protected  from  every  wind  by 
the  surrouhding  Tieighta,  and  by  an  iaiet  at  its  entrance ; 
and  is,  as  well  as  the  city,  strongly  fortified.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  hartraur  gave  rise  to  tlie  common  saying  among 
the  Mediterranean  sailors,  that  there  are  but  three  good 
ports ^the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the  harbour 
of  Carthagena.  This  has  always  been  the  grand  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
large  sums  have  been  expended  on  its  naval  establish- 
ments ;  but  these  are  now  In  a  state  of  decay ;  many 
liouces  In  the  city  are  also  unoccupied ;  and  it  has  an  im- 
I'lverished,  deserted  appearance.  The  pop.  is  stated  hy 
Ir.  Townsend  to  have  amounted,  in  1787,  to  60,000; 
whereas,  according  to  Mlllano's  statement,  given  above. 
It  is  now  under  half  that  amount  Cables  and  cordage 
of  the  r$parto  rush,  and  canvass,  used  to  be  largely 
manufactured  here,  and  large  quantities  of  barilla,  with 
cum,  wine,  oil,  Sc,  were  formerly  exportetl.  Its  trade, 
however,  has  declined  quite  as  much  aa  ita  naval  esta- 
bliahments.  A  valuable  lishcry  ia  carried  on  in  the  port 
and  the  adjoining  sea. 

This  city  was  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  possessions  on 
the  K.  coast  of  .Spain.  It  was  taken  by  the  Uomans, 
anno  208  B.C.,  at  which  period  it  Is  said  by  Livy  to  have 
lieen.nexi  loHome,  oneof  the  richeat  citiea  in  the  world. 
Its  Impiirt,.  i  in  modern  timea  datra  from  the  reign  of 
I'hilip  n.         ■    :•■• ;   nwnsrnd,  ill.  121. ,&c.) 

CARl'",i  town  of  Venciuela,  very  pleasantly 

situated  .     .ledlate  neighlmurliood  of  Cariaco  ; 

prov.  Lu'  '  np.  N.otX).     It  has  aome  trade,  cape- 

clally  In  h  _  ivi  mulea. 

CASALB,  an  Inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  king.  Sardinia, 
div.  Turin,  cap.  prov.  of  the  same  name,  in  a  fertile 
iilain,  on  the  Po,  37  m.  E.  by  N.  Turin.  Pop.  16,0(10. 
It  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses  In  Kurope,  but  its  ramparts  have  been  converle<l 
Into  public  walks,  and  It  is  at  present  defended  only  by 
nn  Old  castle,  once  the  resldonce  of  the  mHrqiilsacs  of 
Montferrat.  It  has  a  cathedral,  aeveral  churches  with 
line  paintlnga,  numerous  palacca,  and  handsome  private 
reslclencea,  several  convents,  hosiillals,  and  charitable 
institutions,  a  college,  public  lii^.ry,  theatre,  corn 
magaslne,  and  many  silk  lilalures.  .It  is  the  resilience 
of  the  provincial  governor,  and  Is  loe  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  of  the  prov.  court  of  Juatice.  It  originated  in  the 
41  h  century.  <.KamiH>liti,Corug.i  Diet,  ddigrnphiqur.) 

CASAL-MAG(MOKK,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
dcleg.  Cremona,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Po,  I'im.  K.K.  hy  E. 
Cremona,  and  21  m.  S.W.  Mantua.  Pop.  about  'l.'itX). 
It  has  maniiractures  of  glass,  earthenware,  and  erram  of 
tartar ;  with  distlllerlea,  tanneriea,  and  numerous  mills. 
It  contains  a  superior  and  other  achools,  an  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  niunti'-rfi-iiiili),  and  other 
rharltable  estaliiishinents,  and  a  theatre.  Us  origin  Is 
uncertain,  but  It  rxlale<l  In  the  lith  century.  It  ia  very 
liable  to  aiimr  from  iniiiidatlona  of  the  I'o ;  by  one  of 
which.  In  170'i,  It  waa  laid  under  water.  (Hampolili ; 
llitlerr,  Nat.  F.ncucl.) 

CA.SAI.-N()Vt),  the  name  of  aeveral  small  towns  In 
Calabria  and  other  provs.  of  Naples.  Tlic  largest  of 
these  towns  is  situated  In  Calabria  I'llra  I.,  I'ini.  E. 
I'aiml,  and  has  4,0tNl  Inhab.  This  town,  iu  common 
with  moat  others  in  the  same  district,  wiu  almost  totally 
destroyed  l)y  the  dreailfiil  eartlii|iiake  of  17711;  and  to 
(iiiard  against  the  olTeets  of  a  similar  eulastroplie  In  future, 
llic  houses  are  now  all  low,  andiifwoiNl.  Swinburne 
s  lys  that  the  people  of  this  place  are  noted  for  their  lasle 
lor  ttdg't  JU$H  !  and  that  any  eur  that  slioiild  follow  Its 
master  into  this  knnvphanic  town  would  have  little 
cliaiiceof  eaca|Mi !  (.Crnvin'iCatitbrm,  p.'J71.  i  Sirtnhurne, 
I.  iW..  4to.  eil.) 

CASKHTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  cap.  prov.  Terra-dl- 
l.avoro.  In  an  agreeable  iilain,  Hi  in.  N.N.K.  Naples. 
Pop.  ft.fldO  i"  'iTie  town  IS  Irregularly  built,  but  lias 
several  churches,  a  convent  of  noble  liwlies,  a  t>i>ntf-iti- 
f'lftA,  an  hospital,  a  military  achool. and  superb  t'lrrarkK. 
Hut  the  iirlde  of  Caserta  consists  in  lis  ro)al  palace, 
iH'Run  In  |7!M,  from  the  design  of  the  arehlleel  Vauvl- 
lelll.  II  la  of  vast  extent ;  the  two  nrlnclpal  frmits  being 
earh  7N7  ft.  In  length,  anil  containing  t>  atories  ol'  :I7 
windowaeach.    The  portico,  which  divide!  (he  internal 
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space  Into  4  courts.  Is  truly  magniflcent,  as  Is  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  apartments.  The  vast  dimensions  of 
the  latter  ;  the  bold  span  of  their  ceilings ;  the  excellence 
and  beauty  of  the  materials  employed  in  building  ;  and 
the  strength  of  the  masonry,  claim  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  The  park  ia  of  vast  extent,  as  are  the  gar- 
dens, supplied  witn  water,  brought  from  a  great  distance 
by  a  noble  aqueduct.  A  ailk  manufacture  has  been 
established  in  buildings  attached  to  the  palace,  which 
produces  very  rich  and  fine  stuflk.  (Stambume'i  Two 
SiciUet,ii.  B4. ;  Simond,  p.  436.) 
CAS  HAN,  a  city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak,  In  a  stony 

filain,  ill  supplied  with  water,  9&  m.  N.  by  W.  Ispahan  ; 
at.  33°  Sy  N.,  long.  51°  17' E.  Pop.  30,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  moat  thriving  towna  in  Persia,  and  la  indebted  for 
its  prosperity  to  its  extenaive  manufactures  of  ailk,  car. 
pets,  and  copper  wares.  The  king  has  a  linnting-seat 
and  garden  about  3  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.    (Olivier,  v.  169.) 

CASHEI.,  an  inl.  city  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Monster,  co.  Tipperary,  86  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in 
1821,  .'S,974  ;  in  18;ifi,  6,971.  The  city  was  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Monster,  and  in  1142  was  made  an  archbish- 
opric. But  by  the  late  act  for  reducing  the  numbirr  of 
bishoprics  in  Ireland,  ('ashel,  on  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sent prelate,  will  cease  to  be  an  archbishopric,  and  it  has 
already  been  united  with  the  bishopric  of  Waterford. 
The  town  la  Irregularly  built,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  street,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the  houses 
are  mean,  and  exhibit  every  appearance  of  poverty.  Its 
supply  of  water  is  very  scanty.  The  cathedral  and  the  li. 
Catn.  chapel  arc  modern  and  spacious  edticea.  Here  is 
«lao  a  convent  of  nuns  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house. 
The  archbishop's  late  palace  (he  has  ^one  to  resido 
at  Waterford),  a  large  and  well-built  mansion,  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  sniidl  lib  ary,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  pieasiire-grounJ.  There  is  also  an  intirni- 
ary,  market  and  court  houses,  a  well-arranged  bride- 
well, and  infantry  barracks.  The  place  contains  many 
very  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  On  the  rock  of 
Cashel,  which  rises  precipitously  over  the  city,  are  the 
ruins  of  Cormac  M'Culinan's  eliapel,  built  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  presenting  a  Hue  specimen  of  ancient  Saxoii 
architecture;  also  the  ancient  cathedr.il,  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  the  castle,  and  a  pillar  tower,  all  within  an 
enclosed  urea,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  fertile  district.  There  are  some  other  mo- 
nastic ruins  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  The  corpora- 
tion, under  a  charter  of  Charles  I.,  In  I63'.i,  consists 
of  a  mayor,  17  aldermen,  2  hailiirs,  and  an  unlimited 
numl)er  of  tVeemen.  It  returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish 
II.  of  C.,  and  aenda  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Ke.'urm  Act,  the  right  of  election  waa 
vested  in  the  mayor,  balliflli,  aldermen,  and  6  freemen. 
The  boundaries  of  tlie  present  pari.  bor.  extend  over 
3,974  acrea.  Hegistered  electors  (1837-38)  289.  The 
corporation  estates  comprise  3,278  acrea.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  During  the  corn 
aeaann,  there  is  a  great  triiHic  on  the  line  through 
the  city,  from  Thiirlea  to  (hmmel.  A  distillery  paid 
duty,  in  1836,  for  AO,784  gallons  of  whiskey  ;  dutv  was 
also  paid  on  l,IUA  bushels  of  mall.  Markets  on  V\'e>l- 
ncsdays  and  Natiirdays ;  fairs  on  2flth  Marcli,  7th  Au- 
gust, and  the  third  Tuesday  in  every  month.  A  branch 
of  tlie  National  Hank  was  oiiened  here  In  I83,^.  Post, 
office  revenue  in  18311,  681)/. ;  Iu  IKIli,  84,1/.  A  maileoach 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  passes  through  the  city,  and  cars 
from  Climniel  to  Hoscrea  and  Tiuirles  :  a  car  plies  be- 
tween tlie  city  and  Tipperary  (i  days  in  the  week,  car- 
rying at  an  average,  2  passengers  each  trip.  {Hiiiluay 
Rep.) 

CASIIGAn  or  KASCHGHAIt,  a  considerable  city  of 
Chinese  Turkestan  or  Taitary,  of  which  II  was  formerly 
the  capital,  and  the  farthest  W.  place  of  note  In  the  Chi- 
nese empire  ;  on  the  W.  side  of  a  niounlaln.  In  which  seve- 
ral streams  have  llieir  sources,  on  one  of  which  the  city  is 
placeil.  Mil  ni.  N.  W.  Yarkund,  and  2 'i.'.O  m.W.  by  S.  I'e- 
kili;  lal.  39"28'N.,  long.  73"  W  I'.,  rop.  said  lobe  about 
iri.lKKl,  exclusive  of  a  garrison  of  8.0110  (  hinese  troops. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earlh,  entered  by  4  gates, 
and  is  divided  into  two  porlliuis,  — the  .Moliainmeilan 
and  Chinese  city.  The  Cliinese  governor  and  troops  oc- 
cupy a  ciludel.  Cashgar  w.is  much  more  flourishing  and 
IHHuilous  befiire  a  rebelilim  whiih  broke  out  herein  I8'i(i. 
(Auini's's  Hitkharii,  III.  192.)  Most  of  the  inhab.  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  apeak  a  dialed  probably  of  Turkish 
origin;  but  there  are  some  NestoriaiiB.  (Billrr.)  The 
up|ier  elassea  are  opulent,  liixnrlona,  and  extravagant  i 
the  artisans  Ingeiilons  In  working  gold  and  jasper,  In 
dye'tig.  and  In  produrlng  cotton  manulactiires.  Tliere  li 
a  weekly  market,  especially  celelirated  for  horsca.  Caih- 
gar  has  a  large  trade  with  llokhara,  to  which  It  aenda  a 
great  ileal  of  Inferior  tea,  porcelain,  Chinrae  silks,  raw 
silk,  rliuliarb.  Jkc.  and  from  which  it  rcteivea  Huaslan 
and  other  merehandlse.  Including  woollen  clollia,  coral, 
|)ejrla,  cochineal,  cloth  of  gold,  velvets,  gold  and  silver 
wire,  ploughshares,  mirrors,  nredlei,  Huaslan  nankeen, 
N  n  4 
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Ac.  The  whole  of  thia  trade  amounted  before  the  re- 
bellion to  700  or  800  camel-loads  yearly.  The  intercourBe 
with  Kokan  is  conducted  by  means  of  horses  ;  but  it  is 
very  small,  owing  to  hostile  feelings  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  inhab.  of  that  khanat.  The  trade  with  tne  country 
to  the  N.E.  and  tlie  Russian  town  of  Semipolatinsk  is 
brisk,  as  well  as  that  with  Yarkund.  Cusligar  was  a  ce- 
lebrated comnutrcial  city  before  the  Christian  asra.  Under 
the  names  of  Sulc,  Chujc,  &c.,  it  is  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy, 
EbnIIaukal,  and  many  subsequent  authors.  Its  territory  is 
extensive,well  watered,  fertile  in  corn,  rich  fruits,  the  v  ine, 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  contains  numerous  consider- 
able towns.  Under  several  dynasties  it  formed  an  inde- 
ftendent  kingdom.  Tlie  Chinese  possessed  themselves  of 
t  about  80  years  since.  (Jliller,  Asun  Erdkunde,  vii. 
422.  490. ;  Klaproth,  Metnoircs,  4'C.  ;  Calcutta  Journal, 
iv.  ...if'.  ;  liurnet ;  Elphinslonc.) 

CASHMEUK  (an.  Catpira),  a  prov.  of  N.  Hindostcn, 
dom.  of  the  mahar^jah  of  the  Pui^ab;  consisting  of  the 
upper  valley  of  tlie  .Ihylum,  chiefly  between  lat.  3;i°  30' 
and  .34^30"  N.,  and  long.  T^o  and  7«"  E.,  having  N.E. 
the  central  chain  of  the  Himalaya  or  Hindoo  Koosh, 
which  separates  it  from  Tibet,  and  on  all  other  sides 
secondary  ranges  belonging  to  tliat  chain,  by  which  is  it 
divided  from  the  rest  of  Kunjeet  Singh's'  territories. 
Shape,  somewhat  ovalj  length,  W.  N.W.  to  E.  S.E., 
about  80  m. ;  breadth  of  its  central  plain,  varying  to 
30  m.,  or,  from  summit  lo  summit  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain chains,  M  to  fiO  m.  I'op.  estimated  in  1832  at  8(I0,(KX1, 
but  said  to  be  reduced,  by  war.  famine,  and  disease,  to  no 
more  than  200,000  in  18861  Tlie  Himalaya  has  here  an 
elevation  of  from  18,000  to  19,000  ft.;  the  I'ir  I'anjalil, 
belonging  to  the  oppposite  chain,  is  1.5,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  j  here  are  12  passes  into  tlie  neigh- 
bouring countries;  viz.,  8  to  the  Punjab,  I  to  the  W., 
and  3  to  Tibet ;  some  of  these  are  open  the  whole  year, 
and  two  are  i:i,00U  ft.  above  the  sea.  Cashmere  is 
copiously  watered ;  a  great  number  of  rivulets  and 
mountain  torrents  from  eitlier  side  unite  in  the  central 
vallev  to  form  the  Jhylum,  which  intersects  it  in  nearly 
its  whole  Icngtii :  many  lakes  are  spread  over  its  surface, 
(he  largest  of  which  is  marly  13  in.  across,  (iranite, 
Hciii>t,  limestone,  gypsum,  aiui  slate,  are  tlie  predominant 
primitive  rocks ;  some  fossil  shells  have  been  found  in 
the  limestone ;  gooil  iron  is  met  with  in  the  mountains, 
and  eo|)per  and  lead  are  said  to  exist  in  Casliniere : 
the  upper  soil  of  the  central  plain  is  a  rich  clay.  In 
some  places  inflammable  gas,  uhich  spontniutously 
ignites,  escapes  from  the  grimnd  ;  and  these  being  reck- 
oned pecniiarlv  holy,  temples  are  built  over  them.  The 
llmate  is  healthy, 'except  in  tlie  rice-grounds  in  hot 
weather, and  appears  to  have  berume  niilder  within  a  few 
years,  since  there  are  now  usually  but  two  or  tliree  yards' 
depth  of  snow  in  places  wliere  the  depth  was  formerly 
10  yards:  towards  the  end  of  July  the  thermometer 
stands  at  itri"!''.:  the  periodical  rains  fall  only  in  light 
■liowers  ;  but  the  soil  never  sulTers  from  drought.  The 
chinar  (t'taliin:.s  urii'niiilis)  grows  to  a  great  size;  fir 
and  deodar  forests,  walnut-trees,  and  much  jungle, 
abound  on  the  S.  side  of  tlie  valley  ,  the  N.  declivities 
are  comparatively  bare  of  trees,  but  are  plentifully 
covered  witli  grass  ,  Kuropean  plants  in  a  wild  sf-.!e  are 
common,  and  truit-tiivs  numerous,  but  neither  palm 
mango,  nor  oran^e-trecs,  are  fiiiniil ;  roses,  irides,  lotus- 
flowers,  anil  others,  are  met  with  in  profusion.  The  elk, 
and  iH'ars  of  largo  size,  tlie  musk  deer,  no  hares,  hut 
ph  uly  of  other  game,  various  kinds  of  serpents,  six  or 
seven  kinds  of  ll.sli,  and  a  great  variety  of  insects,  are 
natives  of  this  region.  "  Nature  lias  done  much  for 
<'a>limere  — art  more  ;  "tlie  whole  valley  is  like  a  noble- 
niiin's  p.irk  ;  tlie  villajiex,  which  are  pleasant  looking. 
being  siirrouiiih'd  with  immense  plane,  poplar,  aiid  friiit- 
Irei's,  anil  having  between  them  one  sheet  of  riiltivution, 
"thriingh  which  the  niilile  river  winds  itself  in  elegant 
sweeps."  Dilferent  kinds  of  rice  are  grown,  lint  they  do 
nut  arilveatiiny  perleetlnu  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  the  other 
dry  graiiii,  are  iiiore  cultivated,  and  are  saiil  to  yield  a 
lai^'e  return  ;  sall'ron  of  exeeWent  quality  is  planted 
lo  a  ciiiisi'ler.ible  extent,  and  siiii'e  of  it  M'lit  even  to 
Y  u  kiiiid.  In  the  gardens  many  Kitclien  herbs  of  cold 
count  rii'H  are  grown  :  tin  nips  arc  the  only  pnuiiiee  yield- 
ing two  <  nips  a  year  ;  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  upriciit, 
niiM.  and  an  abiniilaiice  of  \ lues,  are  raised.  The  wine 
oft'ashinere  reseiiililes  Madeira,  and  acquires  with  age 
nsiipirl'ir  quality)  a  spirit  i«  ilislilled  rroiii  the  grape, 
which  l«  used  freely  by  all  classes.  The  liirin  liiiple. 
meiils  III  use  are  verv  Inferliir  ;  the  Imriiin  is  unkniiwii, 
and  the  riodi  are  broken  with  a  kind  ol  niallet.  Neither 
inillgo  nor  iqiluin  is  eiiltlvated  ;  the  poppy  Is  griiwii  lor 
the  sake  of  lis  seeds,  which  are  used  as  IoihI  ;  N-liiths  of 
the  people  eat  rape-oil,  lliisi'eii,  or  sesamiiin.  instead  of 
gliee  or  liiitler.  Sheep,  which  are  ninneriiiis,  are  iiseil  to 
carrv  burdens  ;  the  oilier  dnnieslic  aiiinialH  are  horses, 
•in.ill.  hut    hardy    and  sure-liinled ;    and   cous.   Hlildi 
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manufacture,  which  branch  of  industry  it  thought  to 
have  originated  in  this  valley.  The  Cashmere  ihawla 
are  the  very  best  that  are  made,  possessing  unequalled 
flneness,  delicacy,  and  warmth ;  they  are  formed  of  the 
inner  hiUr  of  a  variety  of  goat  (Capra  hircu$)  reared  on 
the  cold,  dry,  table-land  of  Tibet,  from  14,000  to  16,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  degenerates  In  any 
country  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  great  mart  for  the 
shawl  wool  is  Kilghet,  about  20  days'  journey  N.E, 
Cashmere,  whither  it  is  cimveyed  on  the  backs  of'^  moun- 
tain sheep :  its  colour  varies  from  white  to  ashy  grey ; 
about  2  lbs.  are  obtained  from  a  single  goat  yearly;  at 
Kilghet  the  best  wool  fetches  about  1  rupee  per  lb.  In 
Cashmere,  after  the  down  has  been  carefully  separated 
from  the  hairs,  it  is  repeatedly  washed  with  rice-starch. 
This  process  is  reckoned  important ;  and  it  is  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  of  their  valley  that  tlie  Cashmcrian; 
attribute  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  flneness  of  the  fabrics 
produced  there :  the  thread  is  always  dyed  in  rice-water. 
After  the  shnwlt  are  woven,  they  are  softened  at  a  par- 
ticular spot  near  the  capital,  where  most  of  them  are 
washed  with  Itrilx,  the  root  of  a  parasitical  plant ;  soap  ii 
used  for  white  shawls  only  ;  the  border  is  attached  last. 
The  manufacture  of  a  large  and  rich  pair  of  shawls  worth 
2.50/.  will  occupy  15  men  for  8  months.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Moguls  there  is  said  to  have  been  40,000  shawl 
looms ;  in  the  time  of  the  Afghan  dynasty,  when  Forstcr 
visited  Cashmere,  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
1C,(X)0;  in  1837  there  were  only  about  3,000  looms,  and 
2  or  3  men  employed  at  each.  The  manufacture  has 
not,  however,  degenerated  in  excellence.  Kunjeet 
Singh  took  a  number  of  siiawls  In  part  payment  of 
his  revenue  from  this  province ;  the  amount  of  which 
varies  considerably,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
maharajah:  in  1835  he  demanded  nothing;  in  1836  lie 
asked  23  lacs  rupees,  which  the  i  juntry  could  not  aflbrd 
to  give.  Little  silk  is  woven ;  the  chief  manufactures, 
next  to  shawls,  arc  writing  paper,  lackered  ware,  cutlery, 
and  sugar,  formerly  in  much  greater  quantities  than  at 
present. 

Cashmere  Is  divided  into  36  pergimnahs,  and  contains 
10  towns  and  2,200  villages;  the  chief  towns  are,  Cash- 
ny.-re,  the  capital ;  Chupinian,3,(KKI  inhab.;  Islamabad  and 
Pampur,  2,1100  inhab.  each.  Famine,  cholera,  and  emigra. 
tiun,  liave  greatly  thinned  the  poiiulation,  and  rendered 
many  of  the  villages  desert,  'i'liere  are  hero  about 
2.'i,000  Brahmins,  who  are  the  only  Hindoos;  they  are  of 
a  aarker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  natives,  being 
descended  from  a  body  of  colonists  from  the  Deccan. 
The  Cashmerians  are  a  stout,  weil-fornu'il  people,  of 
Hindoo  stock,  althongh  Mohammedans.  Their  com- 
plexions are  wh.it  would  in  Priince  he  termed  brunette; 
the  women  are  handsome,  prolitie,  and  much  sought  after 
by  the  Mogul  nobility  of  Oellii.  The  people  are  brave, 
active,  industrious,  lively,  and  fund  of  music,  literature, 
and  art ;  but  said  to  be  avaricious,  cunning,  and  |>rover- 
bially  false.  Their  language  is  a  dijilect  of  Sanscrit,  but 
their  songs,  &c.  are  in  Pi'rsian.  Independent  of  Its  cele- 
brity for  romantic  beauty,  Cashinere  has  been  always  re- 
garded as  a  holy  land  th'rongliniit  India,  and  as  sued  has 
been  eontlnually  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  Tiie  source  of 
almost  every  brook  is  adorned  with  some  Hindoo  monu- 
ment ;  but  nearly  all  the  remaining  temples  appear  to  bo 
of  Ihidilliie  origin,  and  by  their  peculiar  shape  remind  the 
traveller  of  those  of  Kllora.  Koran-Pandoli,  near  Islam- 
ab,id,  formerly  biillt  of  black  marble,  is  one  of  the  finest 
ruins  in  India.  Abiil  Pazel  enumerates  150  Hindoo  kings 
who  reigned  in  Cashmere  previously  to  the  year  742  of 
tlie  ileglra,  subseqiientlt  towhich  the  Mnhainniedansand 
Tartars  successively  hail  nossession  of  it.  In  lIMHi  it  wiis 
conquered  by  Acbar,  and  Ahmed  Shah  afterwards  an- 
nexed it  to  (auliiil.  In  I8IKI  the  governor  asserted  his 
inilejieiiilence ;  since  |s|>.)  Cashmere  has  iH'longed  to 
Kunjeet  Siiieli.  ( Elphimluue' t  Cniilml,  11  237—242.; 
Ilmnillon'ii  iliniloslan,mnt  K.  I.  (lux.)  Hj/gii,  li'unc, 
MuorcrtiJI,  ,V<'.,  in  Jouniuts  i/  .Isial.  Sue.  v}  Bfiigiil ; 
lii'ogr,  Soc.) 

Cashmkhk,  or  .Sf.rinaoir,  the  cap.  of  the  almve  prov., 
on  the  Jhvliiin,  0,300  ft.  aiiove  the  sea;  hit.  Xi"  23' 
N.,  long.  74'^  47'  E.  I'op.  (IH3li)  40,(HK1.  It  extends  for 
about  3  ni.  on  either  side  the  river,  over  wlilrli  there  are 
four  or  Ave  wooden  bridges  :  In  tome  parts  tlie  city  Is  2  iii, 
in  width  ;  streets  narrow  and  exceedingly  llltliy  ;  houses 
tometlnies  three  and  four  stories  high,  the  better  sort 
having  lire-places  and  chimneys,  with  sloping  ruofs  of 
woihIi'ii  frame-work,  over  which  there  is  a  layer  of  earth, 
wliii  h  is  found  very  warm  during  winter,  and  in  sum- 
iner  is  covered  with  flowers.  Except  a  fortress  at  its 
S.i;.  quarter,  formerly  the  residence  of  its  governor, 
t'ashniete  rnnlains  no  biilldlng  worthy  of  remark  ;  co- 
viTi'd  Moating  baths  are  ranged  along  the  Imiik  of  the 
rlvei  ;  on  the  latter  many  dilferent  kinds  of  llat-bottomeil 
bo'its  aie  continually  plying,  bringing  rice,  Ac.  to  the 
city. 

'rbe  lake  of  Dal  or  Cashmere  it retchei  N.E.  the  city  in 
an  oval  circuit  of  .">  or  li  in.,  and  joins  the  .Ihylum  by  a 
narrow  chunnul.    It  has  been  inuih  celebraled  fur  lU 
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CASOLl. 

beauties,  and  contains  many  small  islands,  one  of  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  plane-trees,  which  cover  it, 
besides  many  floating  gardens,  in  which  water-melons  and 
other  fruits  are  cultivated  :  its  banks  are  adorned  with 
the  blue  lotus  and  other  flowers  in  large  number.  In 
the  plain  near  the  lake,  one  of  the  Delhi  emperors, 
probably  Shah  Jehan,  constructed  a  spacious  garden. 
(Hamiltott'i  Hindoitan,  i.  541,  542. :  Hugel  and  Vigue, 
in  Asiat.  Journ.,  Bengal.) 

CASOLl,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Citra,  cap. 
cant.,  on  a  mountain,  12  m.  S.W.  Lanciano.  Pop.  5,051. 
It  lias  several  churches,  and  2  normal  schools. 

CASOKIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  cap.  distr.,  3  m.  N.N.E. 
Naples.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  4  fine  churches  ;  is  the  resi- 
dence of  ajuge  d' instruction,  and  the  birthplace  of  Pietro 
Martino,  the  celebrated  painter. 

CASPE,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  in  the  angle 
between  and  near  the  cimfluence  of  the  Guadaloupe  with 
the  Ubro,  58  m.  S.E.  Saragosa.  Pop.  0,100.  It  has  a 
castle,  a  par.  church,  5  convents,  and  4  hospitals  ;  with 
nianulactures  of  coarse  hats,  soap,  brandy,  and  cloth. 
Tlicre  are  in  the  vicinity  extensive  plantations  of  olives 
anil  mulberry  trees,  that  yield  abundance  of  oil  and  silk ; 
and  pastures  which  feed  30,000  sheep.  The  town  is 
noted  for  the  congress  of  the  Aragonese,  Catalonians, 
and  Volenclans,  held  in  it  in  1112,  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Don  Martin,  king 
of  Aragon,  without  sons  ;  when  Ferdinand,  son  of  John  I. 
king  of  Castile,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  (.Vr'ilano. ) 

CAS1'I.\N  SEA  (the  Marc Uyrcanuma{ tite  ancients) 
agreatsalt  lake  of  W.  Asia, between 36° 35' and 47° 25'  N. 
lilt.,  and  40°  15*  and  S.^i'^  10'  K.  long.  It  is  wholly  inclosed, 
liaving  no  outlet  whatever  to  the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded 
by  Tartary,  Persia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the  Hus- 
sian  governments  of  Astrakhan  and  Ureiiburg.  Its  di- 
rection is  from  N.  Iiy  W.  |  W.  to  S.  by  E.  i  E.,  but  at 
its  N.  end  it  turns  due  E.,  terminating  in  a  consideralile 
giilph  called  Mervoi  Kultuk,  or  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  here 
almost  400  m.  from  1'^.  to  W.,  but  in  general  It  is  not  much 
more  than  half  that  width,  and  at  its  narrowest  part 
(about  40°  20'  N.)  it  does  not  exceed  120  m.  across  :  its 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  700  m.,aud  its  area  may 
be  estimated  at  119,000  or  120,000  sq.  m.  (Ilanwau't 
Tranb,  1. 444. &c. ;  Gnat  Ilussian  Map,  1800 ;  Hmnrll's 
Ijiii.  View  (if  IV.  Asia,  pi.  0.  10.  12. ;  Arruwsmith's 
Alias.) 

The  coast  of  the  Caspi-in  is  considerably  broken,  but 
its  gulphs  and  bays  are  more  remarkalilc  for  their  num- 
ber than  their  size  ;  the  most  important,  after  Mervoi, 
is  the  ItalkhanGulph.or  lake,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though 
improperly,  c.illed,  which  projects  from  the  main  body 
of  the  sea,  near  its  S.E.  corner,  and  stretches  E.  over 
nearly  2'^  of  long.  The  others  are  mostly  little  more 
than  very  large  harbours,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
land  ;  such  as  Alexander  Bay,  Karabugas  Lake,  Astra- 
lind  Culph,  and  others  on  the  IC.  coast ;  the  giil|ihs  of  Ke- 
zilhMtrh,  Agrakhan,  Kolpichl,  and  others  on  the  W. 
Tlie  S.  coast  has  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  the  N.  Is 
frittered  ill  jiieces,  especially  towards  the  W.,  by  a 
cininlless  number  of  sandy  marshy  Islands,  the  shores 
and  positions  of  which  are  continually  changing.  The 
deptli  of  tlie  Caspian  is  very  variable  ;  on  the  N.  shore 
there  is  nowhere  more  th.in  12  ft.,  and  usually  not  more 
til  in  5  ft,  water;  and  this  extraordinary  sliallnwness  con- 
tinues for  more  than  20  m.  from  the  land ;  on  the  E.,  W., 
and  S.  shores,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  Is  sometimes 
l.^'l  ft. ;  tliougli  here,  also,  shoal  water  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon. In  the  inidille  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached  at 
a  ileplli  of  2,H(K)  ft.  From  the  general  result  of  the 
soundings  it  would  appear  that,  in  some  parts,  at  least, 
tlie  hcil  of  the  sea  descends  by  terraces  ;  for,  on  the  S.E. 
coast,  the  depth  lies  very  rrgnlarly  between  12  and  I."!  ft. 
lor  some  distance  from  IIh;  land,  when  It  suddenly  tn- 
cie.ises  to  40  or  .'lO  ft.,  at  w  liich  depth  the  soundings  run 
In  a  line,  eiiual  in  extent,  and  parallel  to,  the  former  one. 
A  similar  plieiioinenon  is  observed  on  the  N.  shore,  and 
in  several  other  parts,  ((leorgi.deug.  I'/ii/s.  and  Sl<it. 
ilix  liiiss.  I.  2.^7— 2(itl.  ;  ihlnlin's  Ileist  der  S'.  Ilus^laiid, 
iil.  v«l.  <ke.  ;  Hativat/'s  Travels.  I.  13.').  l.Vi.  3112.  &c.) 

The  basin  of  this  sea  is  extremely  limited  on  the  S., 
nil. I,  al present,  on  the  I',,  also.  <)u  the  S.  the  Elbnri 
inonnladis  press  so  closely  on  tlie  water  that  the  fact 
of  their  allowiuK  a  jiassagi!  for  the  wind  at  one  point 
on  the  S.  \V.  eoruer  is  remarked  as  a  singularity, — the 
roiiils  and  pas,ses  iH'hig  generally  so  iiiipraeticalile  that 
many  lives  are  annually  lost  in  triivellliig  llieiii,  without 
reekoiiiiig  those  w  ho  fall  vietims  to  I  he  rohher  population. 
(//.in»'n//.  I.  221— 227.  Ac.)  It  will  be  seen  tliat  there 
Is  good  reason  to  l«'lleve  the  la.«pian  was  formerly  niueli 
miireextriiili'iltowardslhe  l''...liiit  it  Is  now  shut  in. in  that 
direi  lion,  by  high  dill's  and  sand  hills  clii<e  to  its  shores, 
beyond  wliieli  a  Hat  desert,  lull  <.I0  ft.  higher  than  Its 
present  hiufme.  stretches  to  the  shores  of  Ijike  Aral. 
<  lliDiM'ay.  I.  I3;t.  i7  siij  ;  I'lilliis's  Vrav.  in  S.  Unnsia.  I. 
wi.  he.)  On  these  sides,  therefore,  the  diainage  Is  In- 
»i|:nll\iiint ;  the  Dlliurz  iivhril,  gl  is  forth  ,i  great  many 
•tieairs,  but  they  ,ire  all  ol  Ihr  n.itiire  of  moinilain  tor'. 
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rents ;  and  in  the  dreary  desert  to  the  E.  icarcelr  a  tingla 
rivulet  is  found  between  the  Attruck,  at  the  S.E.  comer, 
and  the  Yemba,  at  the  extreme  N.E.  (Hanway,  1. 
130—138.) 

The  W.  shore  presents  a  singular  appearance.  As  high 
as  43°  of  lat.  the  whole  space  between  this  tea  and  the 
Euxine  is  filled  by  the  immense  masses  of  the  Caucaiui ; 
yet  from  this  region  the  Caspian  receives  rivers  which 
nave  their  sources  at  nearly  300  m.  distant  from  its  coasti : 
they  Row,  however,  over  high  plateaus,  and  through 
narrow  ravines,  apparently  cut  by  their  own  action,  and 
which  are  sometimes  scarcely  wide  enough  to  afford  them 
passage.  {Col.  Monteith,  Oeog.  Journ.  iil.  39.  et  pan.) 
Col.  Monteith  believes  the  narrow  lied  of  the  Terek  to 
lie  the  Pils  Caspis  of  tlie  ancients  ;  and  it  answers 
exactly,  in  both  doscription  and  situation,  to  the  nasi 
which  Pliny  says  (vl.  1 1 — 13.)  was erroneonsly  so  called : 
but  the  true  Caspian  gates  were  an  artiflciai  opening  cut 
through  the  Elbiirz  mountains  on  the  S.  coast.  (See 
Caccasi's.)  N.  of  the  Caucasus,  the  country  W.  of 
the  Caspian  spreads  into  a  wide  flat ;  but,  remark- 
ably enough,  between  the  Terek  and  the  Wolga,  there  is 
only  one  river  mouth,  th.it  of  the  Kuma  (an.  Cambyset 
or  Udon) ;  for  the  land,  though  flat  and  sandy,  is  elevated 
suddenly  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  latter  consists  of  extremely  swampy  ground, 
and  all  the  running  water  that  is  not  absorbed  in  the 
soil  flows  N.  and  W.  to  the  Don  or  the  Black  Sea. 
(Pallas,  1. 78.  Ac. ;  Gmelin,  ill.  23G.  &c.)  On  the  N.W. 
and  N.  the  Caspian  opens  on  the  great  European  plain  ; 
its  mighty  rivers  run  courses  varying  from  300  to  up- 
wards  of  2,000  m.  (see  Uual,  Woloa,  Ac),  and  its  basin 
becomes  so  mingled  with  those  of  the  Enxlne,  Baltic,  and 
Arctic  oceans,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign,  with  any 
accuracy,  the  limits  of  each.  (.S'lV  IlALric  Sea.)  So 
closely.  Indeed,  do  the  several  branches  of  these  waters 
approach  each  other,  that  a  short  canal  near  Tver,  by 
uniting  the  little  rivers  Tvertza  and  Schlina,  hat  con- 
nected the  (Caspian  with  the  Baltic  for  upwards  of  a 
century ;  and  much  of  the  timber  used  in  the  impe- 
rial yard  at  Petersburg  is  cut  in  the  woods  of  Kasan, 
being  conveyed  ui)  the  Wolga  to  this  point  of  artiflciai 
communication.  This  canal  was  the  work  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  and  the  same  prince  projected  the  union  of  the 
Cas|iian  and  Euxine,  by  another,  between  two  small 
streams,  affluents  respectively  of  the  Wolga  and  Don, 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tzaritzen,  approach  each 
other  within  2  m.;  the  whole  distance  between  the  larger 
rivers  being  here  loss  than  15  m.  (AlgarollCs  Letters, 
07.;  Hamvay,  i.  W.;  Tooke't  Hussia,n.\ii. ;  Pallas, 
I.  91.)  With  respect  to  its  basin  .ind  drainage,  therefore, 
the  Caspian  is  much  more  of  a  European  than  an  Asiatic 
lake ;  the  former  Is  extensive  only  on  the  side  of  Europe, 
and  the  latter  carries  off  at  least  l-Cth  of  all  the  runnmg 
water  belonging  to  that  division  of  the  world.  The  ri- 
vers wiiich  descend  from  the  Caucasian  mountains,  the 
only  ones  of  consequence  which  the  Caspian  receives  from 
Asia,  are  quite  lnsigiilllca.it  when  compared  with  such 
streams  as  the  Wolga  and  Ural ;  the  former  of  which 
alone  drains  140,000  sq.  m.  (l.iclicnslein's  Cosmog.  i. 
328.) 

There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  close  lake,  nor 
do  there  seem  to  be  any  regular  currents,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word ;  but,  from  the  freedom  with 
which  the  wind  blows  over  so  large  a  surface,  many  eon- 
sliierable  and  very  Irregular  changes  are  effected  in  its 
motions  and  character.  A  strong  breeze  from  the  H. 
drives  the  waters  over  the  low  lands  of  the  N.  coast, 
iometiines  to  the  distance  of  several  miles ;  vessels,  at 
sueh  times,  are  said  to  have  been  carried  so  far  Inland, 
that,  on  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  break  them  up  wlioro  they  lay,  from  the  Impossibility 
of  (ransporting  them  back  to  the  shore.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  vessels  arc  of  peculiar 
construction,  the  nunieronj  and  extensive  shoals  pre- 
venting the  gener.d  use  of  any  (on  the  N.  const)  that 
would  require  much  depth  of  water.  Such  a  wind,  too, 
liy  dill  ing  the  sea  Into  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers, 
causes  these  to  rise  In  their  beds,  and,  consequently, 
when  the  wind  subsides,  a  very  violent  S.  current  li 
produced  by  the  water  returning  to  its  usual  level. 
A  N  wind  pioduees  the  same  edict  on  the  S.  shore; 
only,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  water  cannot 
extend  so  far  over  the  neighbouring  land  ;  but  it  is  fre- 
iiiiently  raised  from  3  to  4  ft.  above  Its  natural  level; 
the  return  to  which,  tlierefore,  causes  a  rushing  and 
confused  niolinn  of  the  waters  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Vessels  dva«  ing  il  or  10  ft.  are.  during  these 
changes,  exposed  to  great  liazard,  and.  as  the  winds  are 
extremely  iineertaln,  the  navigaliou  of  the  Caspian  il 
one  of  very  eonsiilerahle  danger*  (llantray.  I.  142. 
It'.iH.  \e.;  (leargi.  I.  2,'it.  ;  Moiiteil/i,  (■'.  JT  ill,  23.) 
Tlu  re  Is  another  motion  of  this  sea  much  more  remark- 

*  The  Cii-plnn  *vn  lins  iliis  vrinN.rty,  liowrvrr,  In  roinmon  wtlh 
iii.iKl  cl.tM' wrtU-r^.  Il  \*  n  i'litiili.vr  .il<Kn-Tntii>n  Ih.ii  ihrre  is l*u  iIaim  i  r 
III  .1  «iij.i|ji-  QiriKt  Uiv  .Vliaiulc  Ul.ui  iu  a  luukngi,  urruss  ii  Mv  ju 
like. 
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able,  howeTcr,  than  the  preceding.  It  appears  to 
Increase  and  decrease  in  actual  bulk,  in  periods,  accord- 
ing to  native  report,  of  about  30  years  each.  When 
narigated  by  Hanway,  its  surface  was  incontestibly 
rising,  if  the  united  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
the  coasts  be  credited  ;  and  this  testimony  received  con- 
flrmatton  from  the  appearance  of  the  coasts  themselveB. 
Tops  of  houses  were  seen  in  water  several  feet  in  depth ; 
the  sea  had  visibly  risen  on  the  walls  of  fortified  towns: 
and  these  encroachments  were  going  on  equally  on  all 
parts  of  the  coast  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  the  natives 
round  the  whole  circuit  were  living  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm.  (!.  155—167.  371.  &c.;  see  also  AlgaroUi,  78. 
el  teq.)  Now  Hanway  malies  bis  remarlis  in  1743, 
when  the  sea  had  certainly  been  rising  more  than  20 
years, — that  is,  from  before  the  expedition  of  Peter  the 
Great,  in  1722  (i.  155.) ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  native 
tradition  were  founded  on  fact,  it  had  nearly  reached 
its  greatest  height.  It  is,  at  least,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that,  in  1784,  the  sea  was  again  (or  still)  rising, 
having,  by  its  action,  levelled  the  outer  wall  of  Baiiu, 
which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Hanway  (Furster't 
Travels,  227.);  while,  between  1811  and  1828,  it  had  very 
sensibly  decreased  (Col.  Monteilh,  Geog.  Journ.  iii.  23.), 
and,  in  1832,  it  had  receded  from  the  S.  shore  full  300 
yards.  (Bumet'i  Travels  to  Bokhara,  ii.  Ul.)  It  is 
clear  that,  in  the  41  years  between  the  observations  of 
Hanway  and  Forster,  there  had  lieen  time,  upon  the 
native  hypothesis,  for  the  sea  to  reach  its  greatest 
di-pression,  and  begin  again  to  riiie.  At  all  events,  the 
facts,  meagre  as  they  are,  seem  to>warrant  the  con- 
clusion of  periodic  variations ;  though  what  law  these 
follow,  the  data  are  at  present  far  too  limited  to  deter- 
mine. If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  they  probably 
depend  upon  meteorological  causes,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Hanway  (though  he  disbe- 
lieves the  periodic  variation)  appears  to  hold  an  opin- 
ion similar  to  this ;  for  he  remarks,  that  the  summers, 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  his  own 
observations,  had  been  less  hot  than  formerly ;  that  con- 
sequently evaporation  had  1)ecn  less,  while  the  supply 
of  water  had  continued  the  same.  (i.  156.)  It  would  be 
a  corroboration  of  this  theory,  could  it  be  established 
that,  from  1811  to  1832,  when  the  Caspian  was  unques- 
tionably and  rapidly  sinliing,  the  summer  heat  had  been 
peculiarly  great ;  but  on  this  point  nothing  certain  is 
known.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
lietween  the  observations  of  Hanway  and  those  of 
Monteith  and  Itiirnes,  UO  years  (a  multiple  of  the 
asserted  period)  had  elapsed;  that  the  time  during 
wliirh  the  sea  was  known  to  lie  coni>taiitly  rising  in  the 
one  case,  and  sinking  in  the  other,  was  the  same, 
namely,  21  years ;  and  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
trigentennial  alternation  of  the  phenomena,  it  should 
have  been  found  sinking,  as  it  was,  by  the  last  named 
travellers.  That  there  is  something  very  peculiar  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  region  is  evident.  Monteith 
found  Its  extra  pressure  to  be  equivalent  to  a  coliunn  of 
3<J0  ft.  in  height  (Geog.  Journ.  i\\.  22.);  Burnes,  some 
4  or  5  years  later,  to  one  of  80()  ft.  (Travels,  ii.  122.) 
These  results  were  obtained,  not  by  the  barometer, 
but  by  the  boiling  pomt  of  water ;  the  dilTercnce  of 

firessure  would,  however,  cause  a  rise  of  nearly  ^  an 
iich  in  the  former  (S'etlleton,  Pliil.  Trans,  xxxlii. 
3118.),  and  consequently  a  depression  of  almost  7  inches 
in  the  surface  of  the  Casul.in.  This  co-existence  of 
lihenoniena  is  similar  to  tliat  observed  in  the  Baltic, 
only  much  more  powerful  and  longer  continued  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  at  least,  probable  that  in  both  rases  the  vary- 
ing level  depends  upon  the  varying  pressure,  and  that, 
with  extended  knowledge,  the  explanations  of  the 
Swedish  inatliematiiians  may  be  brought  to  bear,  gene- 
rally, upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  physical  geography. 
(See  Baltic  Ska.) 

But  whatever  may  be  the  varliitions  in  the  present 
surface  of  this  lake,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  on  three  sides, 
—  the  N.,  N,w,,  and  K. ;  and  it  Is  still,  most  likely,  dl- 
mlnlahing.  The  fart  that  it  never  Increases,  in  any  thing 
•pproitching  to  the  ratio  of  the  wat.'r  iioured  Into  it,  has 
l)een,  combiiiec'  with  ils  want  of  outlet  to  disrharge  that 
water,  a  standing  wonder  for  centuries  ;  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  have  Iwen  adopted  to  account  for  a 
phenomeniiii  apparently  so  paradoxical :  among  others, 
a  flitratlou  thrnuiih  a  shelly  siuid  into  an  ImaKinary  ab^ss ; 
and  a  subterranean  communication  with  the  oeeiti).  I'lie 
latter  is  the  prev^ilent  i)i>ini()n  among  the  natives;  the 
former,  to  the  discredit  nt  philosophy,  lias  fiiuiid  alH'ltors 
among  Kuropeaiis,  who  shoiihi  have  known  better. 
( Hanway.  I.  I.Vl, ;  Alunrolli.  <i7.  ;  7'o«*c,  I,  UM.  ;  JIunics, 
II.  IHH.  ic.)  But  evaporation  is  in  these  regions  great, 
lieyond  l>ellef ;  not  from  the  temperature,  which  is  lower 
than  might  be  expected,  but  from  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  air.  In  an  experimeiif  madi-  by  Dr.Cerard  in  tiie 
E.  desert,  a  bowl  full  of  water  dlimpprared  altogether  in 
twndavs.  (/^uriii't,  il.  I>*',l.)  Without  preteniliiiif  to  decide 
tha  pr'rii.-irtlon  between  this  exhaustion  and  the  supply 


aflTordcd  by  the  rivers,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
much  more  extensive  data,  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  un- 
checked by  the  latter,  would  be  suflicient  to  dry  up  the 
Caspian,  or  a  much  larger  txidy  of  water.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years ;  and  that  the  waste  is,  or,at  all  events,  has 
been,  greater  than  the  supply,  is  shown  by  the  appear, 
ance  of  the  plain  country  in  the  neighlraurhood  of  this 
sea.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  present  bed  appears 
to  descend  In  terraces^  and  on  the  E.  and  N.W.  shores  the 
land  rises  in  the  same  manner.  This  land  presents,  also 
incontestlble  proofs  of  having  been  formerly  covered  witli 
sea  water ;  it  is  uniformly  llat,  except  wliere  it  rises  in 
sandy  ridges,  to  form  the  terraces  liefore  mentioned ;  it 
is  uniform  In  soil,  consisting  of  sand  combined  with 
marine  slime,  without  a  trace  of  terrestrial  vegetation 
except  the  common  desert  plants),  or  the  slightest 
indication  of  minerals :  the  substratum  is  clay,  at  a  con. 
siderable  depth  from  the  surface  ;  and  the  surface  itself 
abounds  In  sea  salt,  sea-weed  marshes,  salt  pits  and  lakes, 
together  with  innumerable  shells  exactly  resembling 
those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tehich  are  not  found  in  any 
of  the  rivers.  This  uniform  and  dreary  country  tcrmi- 
nates  suddenly  towards  the  N.,  at  a  comparatively  high 
tract  running  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Ural,  near  the  51st 
parallel ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  at  a  similar  tract  between 
the  Wolga  and  Don,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  4('ith 
meridian.  The  change  of  soil  is  here  striking  .ind  In- 
stantancous ;  salt,  sea-weed,  shells,  and  sand,  disapuear, 
and  arc  replaced  by  black  mould,  solid  turf,  and  all  the 
usual  appearances  of  vegetable  soil  upon  reasonably  old 
land,  though  still  belonging  to  a  period  eeolvgicallu  re- 
cent, as  is  demonstrated  by  its  horizontafstrata  and  the 
continued  absence  of  mineral  productions.  These  high 
grounds  formed,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient 
shores  of  the  Caspian  ;  but  that  to  the  N.W.  terminates 
abruptly  on  the  little  river  Mantysh,  near  the  'IGth 
parallel,  between  which  and  the  Caucasian  mnts.,  a  low 
and  narrow  tract,  exactly  resembling  that  on  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  Caspian,  stretches  without  inter- 
ruption to  those  of  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  having  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  deserted  bed  of  a  strait  formerly  uniting 
the  two  waters.  Towards  the  K.  the  whole  country  has  the 
same  appearance  of  a  deserted  sea-licd ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  appears  inevitalile,  that,  at  comparatively 
no  distant  period,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Black  Sea,  formed  one  body  of  water,  uniting  the  present 
anomalous  salt  lakes  of  Asia  with  the  ocean.  This  conclu- 
sion Is  further  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  same 
species  of  fish,  seals,  Stc,  In  the  three  seas  ;  a  fact  which 
it  Is  Impossible  to  account  for  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  always  separated.  (Pallas,  1.  78—87.  279-30-1. 
&c.  ;  Gmelin,  III.  231—248. ;  Gcorgi,  i.  2.%).  &c.) 

Wlien  it  is  considered  that  Russia  is  extremely  flat ; 
that  its  slope  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  is 
uninterrupted;  and  that  this  slope  is  so  considerable,  that 
the  Wolga,  though  rising  in  a  Flat  country,  has  rather  a 
rapid  current  (Pallas,  i.  2,V),^-lt  will  be  evident  that  the 
position  of  the  Caspian  must  be  \ery  low.  A  suspicion 
having  long  existed  that  it  was  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  Messrs.  Englehardt  and  Parrot,  in  the  begiii- 
nlng  of  the  present  century,  performed  a  series  of  baro- 
metric levelling  between  its  snores  and  those  of  the  Black 
Sea  ;  the  result  of  which  gave  a  depression  of  833  il.  (.54 
toisvs)  for  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  ( Reisr  in  die  Krym 
unit  iter  Kaukassia,  ii.  6.^.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at 
this  time  the  sea  was  sinking  i  and,  therefore,  If  the 
opinion  hazarded  on  the  cause  of  its  variations  be  correct 
(see  anii),  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  its  coasts  was 
in  the  on!' 

borne  out  by  the  <ibscrvations  of 
upon  the  iMifling 


|ioint  of  water. 


greater  than  it  would  be  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  air 
This  seems,  also,  to  be  boi 

III  the  lioiling 
Kesults  dept'nding  upon  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column  would,  under  such  circiiinstanccs,  be  incviluliiy 
excessive  ;  and  this  wa.s,  upon  other  grounds,  susiierted 
by  Humboldt,  from  the  very  first  publication  of  Messrs. 
Engleharilt's  and  Parrot's  memoir.  ( Parrot,  I'oy.  <i  I' Ara- 
rat, 11.  I'J2.)  To  determine  the  i|UC8lion,  the  Russian 
government.  In  1836,  des|>atched  an  ex|iedition,  which, 
after  two  years'  lalHiur,  completed.  In  18:18,  a  splenilid 
series  of  trigonometrical  levelling  ;  from  which  itajipenrs 
that  the  Caspian  is  1(11-2  Prussian  ft.  (nlmiit  IDilt.  En- 
glish) below  the  Black  Sea.  (Giiig.  Journ.  vlii.  \M<.) 
The  known  elevation  of  the  desert  slepiie  K.  of  the  i'M- 
plan  will,  according  to  this  survey,  place  tht^  Sea  ol  Aral 
very  nearly  on  a  level  with,  or  even  something  higher 
than,  the  iCuxine. 

Considering  Its  lat.,  that  of  ,S.  Fr.ince  and  Italy,  the 
temperature  of  this  sea  an<l  its  neighbourhood  is  ex- 
tremely low;  the  N.  part  Is  very  frequently  frozen,  and 
the  Ice  111  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  (lat.  4(i")  does  not 
usually  break  up  till  April.  (Haniiay,  I.  140.  ;  I'atliis,  I. 
8<).  &c.)  Kveii  the  Aral,  as  low  as  45°,  Is  tometiiiiis 
frozen  ;  and  the  Inhnlillants  have  a  tradition  that  one  of 
ils  Islands  was  peopled  by  a  colony  which  crossed  the  ice, 
with  all  their  Hocks  and  herds.  (Ani'n<-«,  II  IWt.)  This 
fact  Is  the  more  remnrkalile,  from  the  low,  level,  and  S. 
aspect  of  the  region  round  the  Canpiaii ;  but  the  want  uf 
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CASPIAN  SEA. 

mountain!  towards  the  K.  exposes  it  to  the  influence  of 
chilling  winds  ft'om  the  Arctic  Sea,  while  the  inter- 
vention of  iLOW-capped  ranges  on  the  S.  prevents  the 
counterbalancing  efflects  of  the  hot  breezes  from  the 
equator.  The  summer  heat  is,  however,  generally  great, 
and  is  towards  the  S.  attended  with  ahumidity,  which  ren- 
ders it  very  unhealthy ;  though,  from  this  very  cause,  the 
ij,  and  S.W.  districts  present  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  bare  salt  deserts  on  the  N.  W., 
N„  and  E.  Rice,  maize,  cotton,  fruits  ot  all  kinds,  and  a 
countless  variety  of  forest  rces,  are  among  the  produc- 
tions of  these  districts  ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Russian  colony  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  coast  possessing  a  settled  population  ;  but 
such  is  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate,  that  all  who  are 
able  leave  the  towns  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and 
retire  to  the  mountains,  where  the  atmosphere  is  of 
course  more  salubrious.  The  deserts  are  occupied  by 
the  wandering  Kalmucks,  Kirghis,  and  Turkomans,  who 
preserve  unaltered  the  roving  and  predatory  habits  of 
their  earliest  ancestors.  (,  Pallas,  \. 'JZ  11.^.  &c.;  Frazer't 
Trav.  on  the  S.  Bank  qf  Casp.  II.  I.'i.  &c. ;  Conolly't 
liarralive,  i.  35— 4D.  146.  &c.  ;  Burnes,  ii.  100—127.  &c.) 

The  waters  of  this  sea  are  less  salt  than  those  of  the 
ocean,  and  considerably  less  so  near  tlie  mouths  of  rivers 
than  at  a  distance  fVom  the  shore.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Aral  are  even  irinkableC^urnff,  ii.  189.) ;  but  all  have 
a  liltter  taste,  ascribed  by  some  to  the  great  quantities  of 
nuphtliawith  which  the  soil  abounds,  but  by  otiiers  to  the 
presence  of  glauber  salts,  among  the  substances  held  in 
solution.  The  flsh  are  principally  salmon,  sturgeons, 
and  sterlets  ;  a  kind  of  herring  is  also  found,  and  there 
arc  likewise  porpoises  and  seals.  It  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  same  inhabitants  are  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Caspian,  Aral,  and  Black  Seas.  The  flsherius 
employ  many  vessels  annually,  and  the  shores  iibound  in 
iKjuatic  fowl,  storks,  herons,  bitterns,  £|i(ionbill9,  red 
geese,  red  ducks.  Ice.  (.(Smclin,  Hi.  233 — '£'7. ;  Pallas,  i. 
pass.;  7'oojl:c,  i.  23H.  &c.) 

It  Is  somewhat  rcmarkab'e  that,  though  situated  on  the 
confines  of  Europe,  this  sea  should  have  remained  nearly 
unknown,  except  by  name,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  scarcely  less  remarkable  that  the  oldest 
observer,  Herodotus,  described  it  truly,  as  an  ocean  by 
itself,  communicating  with  no  other,  and  of  such  size  that 
a  swift-oared  boat  would  traverse  its  length  in  13  days, 
its  greatest  breadth  in  8  days.  (tV/o,  2(13.)  These  pro- 
portions  arc  accurate  according  to  the  best  modem  ob- 
servations, and  at  60  m.  per  day  for  the  swift  boat's  pro- 
gress, would  give  the  actual  measurement.  After  this 
clear  account,  it  is  startling  to  find  the  Caspian  trans- 
formed by  Strabo  into  a  gulph  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  otherwise  distorted,  according  to  a  theory  which 
must  be  regarded  as  purely  fanciful.  (Cicog.  xi.  .')07.) 
I'tolemy  restored  the  Caspian  to  its  lake-like  form  :  he 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  Woli;a,  which  he  calls  Kha  ; 
but  he  gives  the  greatest  length  of  the  sea  from  K. 
to  W.,  and  makes  it  a  vast  deal  too  large,  (v.  2., 
vi.  9.  13.  &c.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  does 
not  stall'  in  what  direction  lay  the  greatest  length  ;  but  it 
may  l)o  very  readily  deduced,  from  liis  descriptions  of  the 
surrounding  countries,  that  he  meant  it  to  be  understood 
as  stretching  N.  and  H.  The  authority  of  I'tolemy  re- 
mained  paramount  and  unquestioned  fur  many  centuries ; 
and  the  first  modern  account  of  the  Caspian,  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  truth,  is  due  tn  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an 
■englishman,  who,  in  I55H,  traversed  its  waters,  and  gave 
an  lu'count  of  its  dimensions  and  bearings,  agreeing  in 
all  its  main  points  with  the  more  brief  description  of 
Herodotus.  (Ilakluyt's  yoy.,\.'i'H' — 329.)  Jenklnsim's 
voyage  did  not,  however,  gain  much  attention ;  and  in 
1719  a  regular  survey  was  commenced,  by  command  of 
I'eter  the  Great.  Vanverdin's  map,  the  result  of  that 
survey,  and  which  was  partly  constructed  by  the  emperor 
himself,  is  still,  and  Justly,  lield  In  high  estimation.  The 
voyages  of  llanway  had  for  their  object  the  establishment 
of  a  trade  (in  English  hands)  between  Itussia  and  Persia. 
The  fidlure  of  that  object'  was  owing  to  the  andiition  of  a 
Mr.  I'.lton,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Persian  court, 
gave  such  offence  to  that  of  Kussia,  that  the  latter  eviMitu- 
ally  prohibited  the  English  commerce  on  the  Caspian. 
(llanway,  11.  279.  ft  past.)  A  mass  of  valunble  int'orni. 
aiion  was,  however,  collected,  during  these  transactions, 
by  llanway  himself,  Elton,  WiMHlrofle,  and  others.  The 
more  modern  travellers,  Umelin,  (ieorgi,  Pallas,  Engle- 
hardt,  Parrot,  l'"orster,  Krazer,  Conolly,  Kirnes,  Mon- 
teith,  I'uss,  Sabler,  and  Sawitch,  have  adde.i  Immeasur- 
alily  to  that  inl'ormaliun  ;  but  much  still  remains  tn  lie 
diiiio  ;  and  as  the  Kussian  government  seems  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  accuriite  knowlcilge  on  geographical 
subjects,  and  as  their  iiiiwer  or  influence  Is  nearly  eslab. 
Ilshe*!  on  all  parts  of  tliis  sea,  It  may  be  reasonably  lio|M>d 
that  every  year  will  mal  e  W.  Europe  better  aeiiuiilnted 
with  this  very  remarkable  region. 

The  largest  class  of  vessels  that  n.'wignte  the  Caspian, 
are  called l)y  the  HubsIhuh  n/itiyts,  an<i  U'long  Hhnlly  to 
Astrakhiui  and  llaku  ;  their  burduu  varies  from  'M  to  100. 
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and  sometimes  160 ,  tons.  They  are  not  built  on  any 
(cientlHc  principle,  and  are  constructed  of  the  wont  ma. 
terials,—  that  is,  of  the  timber  of  the  barks  that  bring  corn 
down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan.  There  are  supposed  to 
be  in  all  about  100  sail  of  these  vessels.  A  lecond  class 
of  vessels,  called  raxchivei,  employed  on  the  Caspian, 
carry  from  70  to  140  tons,  and  sail  better  than  the  schuyts, 
and  there  arc  great  numtiers  of  small  craft  employed  in  the 
rivers,  in  the  fisheries,  and  as  lighters  to  the  schuyts.  But 
steam-boats  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  end,  supersede  most  of 
these  vessels ;  they  have  already,  indeed,  been  introduced, 
not  only  upon  the  rivers,  but  upon  the  Caspiian  itself. 
The  trade  of  the  sea  is  entirely  m  the  hands  of  Russia ; 
and,  whatever  objections  may,  on  other  grounds,  bemadn 
to  her  conquests  in  this  quarter,  it  i.i  certain  that,  by  in- 
troducing European  arts  and  sciences,  and  comparative 
f;ood  order  and  security,  into  countries  formerly  immersed 
n  barbarism,  she  has  materially  improved  tncir  condi- 
tion, and  accelerated  their  progress  to  a  more  advanced 
state. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  Kxfriti  ea^temt  (Herod.  Clio,  203.), 
is  the  oldest  name  of  this  water.  It  was  derived  from 
the  Caspii,  a  people  who  inhabited  Its  banks  ;  as  the  more 
modern  term  Hyrcanlan  Sea,  e«X«rr«  T^ntum  (Strabo, 
xi.  507.),  was  similarly  derived  from  the  more  important 
Hyrcanii,  a  principal  branch  of  the  great  Persian  family. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  called  More  Gualerukoi,  by  the 
Russians  ;  Kulsum,  by  the  Persians  ;  Bahr  Kurxum,  by 
the  Arabs ;  Kutxum  Denghia,  by  the  Turks ;  and 
Akdinghis,  by  the  Tartars.    (Tooke,  i.  232.) 

CaSsANO,  atown  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Citra, 
cap.  cant.,  in  the  concave  recess  of  a  steep  mountain, 
round  an  insulated  rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  7  m.  E.S.E.  Castroviliarl,  and  10  m.  from 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum.  Fop.  circa  6,000.  It  is  well 
built ;  is  the  residence  of  abishop  ;  has  a  cathedral,  4con. 
vents,  a  seminary,  and  a  workhouse.  The  initabitants 
are  industrious,  and  manufacture  maccaroni,  stamped 
leathers,  and  table-linen.  Cotton  and  silk  are  also 
grown,  spun,  and  woven  ;  and  the  environs  are  produc- 
tive of  excellent  timber,  fruits,  and  corn.  ( Craven'i  Ca- 
labria, p.  212.) 

CASSAY,  KATHEE',  or  MUNNEEPOOR,  a  coun- 
try of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  between  lat.  24°  and 
2(j°  N.,  and  long.  93°  and  05°  E. ;  having  N.  Assam 
and  the  Birman  empire ;  S.  a  hill  country,  inhabited  by 
independent  Khyens  (see  Birmah),  Kuokies  (see  Ca- 
CHAR),  &c. ;  and  W.  Cachar.  Area  about  7,000  sq.  m. 
Cassay  consists  of  a  central  fertile  valley,  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
wild  and  mountainous  country.  The  Naga  mountains 
bound  it  N.,  averaging  in  height  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  above 
the  sea;  although  in  some  parts  they  are  as  much 
as  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  high.  Two  branches,  passing  S. 
firom  the  Naga  mountains,  inclose  the  Cassay  valley  E. 
and  W.,and  the  S.  boundary,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Chikoo  nullah,  or  rivulet,  with  the  Barak,  is  formed  by 
the  same  ranges,  which  run  E.  and  W.,  bounding  Cachar 
S.,  and  Tipperah  N.E.  The  W.  mountain  range  is  more 
elevated  and  extensive  than  any  other,  and  runs  fk'om 
the  banks  of  the  Barak  S.S.W.  for  HO  m.,  steep  and 
precipitous,  towards  Cachar ;  but  'ii  some  parts  almost 
cleared  of  forest,  and  annually  .ultivated  with  rice  and 
cotton.  This  range  has  idne  p.lncipal  peaks,  varying 
in  height  from  5,790  to  8,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  which, 
from  suiierstitlous  motives,  are  left  covered  with  wood 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  and  are  often  capped 
with  a  dense  stratum  of  clouds.  The  E.  hills  vary 
from  4,9IK)  to  6,730  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  valley  thus 
inclosed  is  almut  .'U  m.  lung  and  18  m.  broad,  having 
an  areaof  n.Vl  sq.  m.  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  2,'iOU  It.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Khongta,  or  Munnepoor  river, 
Eeril,  and  Thobal.  The  first  rises  in  the  Naga  mountains, 
in  lat.  25"  12*  N.,  long.  94°  E. ;  it  completely  traverses 
the  central  valley  N.toS,,  and  falls  into  tlieMngthee  or 
Kyen-dwem  river.  It  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  waters  of 
the  Cassay  vidli'y ;  and,  as  the  latter  Is  2,(KI0  ft.  above  the 
Ningthee,  It  is  probable  there  are  several  considerable 
falls  In  its  course  through  the  mnts.  Almost  all  the 
centre  of  thet'assay  valliT  is  a  series  of  jeels  nd  marshes  j 
there  is  a  small  lake  (I.ogta)  at  its  .S.W.  corner:  com- 
pact sandst<me,  slate,  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing 
geological  features  of  this  region. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  in  Cassay  «  it  Is  met  with 
under  the  form  of  titanil'erous  oxide,  and  is  detected  by 
thrusting  spears  into  the  ground,  and,  where  iron  is  pre- 
sent, small  particles  soon  adhere  to  them.  (Prmherton.) 
The  Cassay  valley  lu  rich  in  salt  spriufis,  especially  on  Its 
h.  side ;  and  more  than  enough  salt  lor  home  consump- 
tion is  made.  The  cUniatu  of  the  valley  is  lower  by  many 
degrees  than  in  Calcutta,  but  not  so  low  as  might  have  been 
expected  fron\  the  elevation.  There  are  more  rainy  ilays 
In  the  year,  but  lent  rain  falls,  than  at  Calcutta :  from 
March  the  showers  become  continual  ;  the  permanent 
rise  of  the  streams  begins  in  Mi.y,  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  Uclobcr,  from  which  lime  they  rapidly  d«. 
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creaie.  From  Nov.  to  Jan.  fogs  settle  during  tho  whole 
night  in  the  valley,  and  hoar  frosts  prevail  on  the  hills  ; 
yet  the  climate  of  the  former  region  is  decidedly  salu- 
brious, and  peculiarly  healthy  to  European  constitutions. 
The  surrounding  mnts.  are,  in  most  instances,  covered 
with  the  nohU'St  varieties  of  forest  trees,  common  both  to 
tropical  and  colder  climates ;  and,  according  to  Capt. 
Pemberton,  there  is  no  part  of  India  where  the  forests 
are  more  varied  and  roagniflcent ;  but,  from  the  small 
number  of  streams,  and  tho  want  of  good  roads, 
their  utility  is  entirely  local ;  there  being  at  present 
no  means  of  conveying  the  timber  to  any  distance. 
The  valley  is  perfectly  free  from  forest,  though  every 
village  is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fruit-trees  :  the  soil 
of  the  detached  hills,  and  their  S.  faces  cs|>ecially,  are 
highly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Herds  of  wild 
elephants  are  constantly  seen  in  the  glens  and  defiles  of 
the  N.:  wild  liogs  and  deer  of  the  largest  size  abound 
every  where  ;  and  the  chase  is  a  favourite  sport  with  the 
Cassaycrs.  Tigers  are  not  common,  and  have  retired 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses :  there  are  no  jackals ;  but 
wild  dogs,  greatly  resembling  thit  aniipal,  abound  on 
the  hills,  where  they  hunt  in  packs.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  woollen  cloth,  this  country  furnishes  every 
article  essential  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  its  in- 
habitants. All  tho  tribes  N.,  W.,  and  K.  of  the  central 
valley  partake  strongly  of  the  Tartar  countenance,  and 
are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  Tartar  colony  who 
passed  hither  from  the  N.W.  borders  of  China,  during 
the  sanguinary  struggles  for  supremacy  between  the  Chi- 
nese  and  Tartar  dynasties,  In  the  Kith  and  Uth  centuries. 
They  have  much  more  alllnltr,  both  in  person  and  man- 
ners, with  the  Hindoos,  tlian  witli  the  Uirmese,  to  which 
latter  race  they  bear  little  similarity.  'ITiey  differ  from 
the  Kookies  of  the  S.  hills  in  their  superior  heigiit,  finer 
complexions,  higher  foreheads,  inharmonious  voices,  and 
harsh  language.  They  are  highly  ingenious,  and  are  good 
horsemen,  on  which  account  they  were  formerly  exclu- 
sively employed  in  the  llirniese  cavalry  service.  The 
upper  classes  are  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  and  this  coun- 
try may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  E.  limit  of  llrah- 
mmisni :  the  Cassay  tongue  is,  however,  widely  diR'crent 
from  Sanscrit.  There  are  many  other  distinct  tribes  in  dif- 
different  parts  of  Cassay  and  )*'  neighbourhood.  All 
cultivate  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  i)epper,  and  manu- 
facture cloths  ;  which  articles  they  barter  for  others 
with  the  Inhab.  of  the  neighbouring  plains  of  liengal, 
Assam,  and  ISirmah.  In  the  central  valley  rice  is  the 
chief  object  of  agricultiircand  the  land  there  is  well  irri- 

ftated,  and  highly  suited  to  it :  but  scarcely  4  part  of  the 
and  available  lor  it  is  under  culture,  owing  to  a  paucity 
of  inhabitants.  The  whole  pop.  of  the  valley  in  INS'i  was 
barel)  20,nO().  Tobacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  niustard,  dhal, 
and  opium  are  also  grown ;  and  each  house  is  surround(>d 
by  a  little  g.irden,  in  which  culinary  vegetables  are  raised 
In  large  qtiamity.  Almost  all  the  garden  produce  of 
Kurope  is  found  here,  having  been  introduced  by  tlie 
British  since  the  Illrmcse  war  ;  and  the  pea  and  potato 
arejbund  so  acceptable,  that  their  culture  Is  nearly  uni- 
versal, and  they  are  constantly  exposed  for  sale  ui  the 
bazaars.  The  pine-apple  attahis  an  excellence  in  Cassay, 
not  surpassed  In  any  part  nf  the  world,  liutfaloes  are  used 
for  ploughing  ■,  there  are  about  3,000  in  the  central  valley, 
and  perh.ips  an  equal  number  of  bullocks,  which  are  su> 
perior,  both  In  size  and  symmetry,  to  those  of  liengal. 

The  ponies  of  Munneepoor  are  much  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  by  both  the  Cassayers  and  Itirmese,  who  use 
them  for  the  itite  of  their  cavalry.  They  average  from 
12  to  12^  hands,  and  are  rarely  more  th<ui  13  hands  in 
height :  they  arc  hardy  aad  vigorous,  and  have  a  pceu- 
llar  blond  appearance,  but  are  niivv  nearly  extinct ;  and 
•carrriy  more  than  'iOO  could  be  found  fit  for  active  ser- 
vice. I'ormerly,  every  Inhab.  had  two  or  three  j  and  the 
Cassayers  affirm  that,  in  a  military  sense,  they  have  lost 
one  of  their  arms  by  the  decrease  of  the  breed.  .Sheep 
were  unknown  till  introduced  by  the  liritish ;  they  thrive 
on  the  slopes  of  the  central  valley :  goats  arc  bred  liy 
the  Naga  tril)es  on  the  hills,  but  invariably  deteriorate  if 
brought  into  the  lowlands :  poultry  are  plentiful  in  the 
latter  districts,  and  the  mountaineers  purchase  fowls 
thiMK  e  at  a  ver)'  high  price.  The  chief  maiinfactures  are 
coarse  white  cottons  ;  a  very  soft  and  light  muslin  :  a 
coarser  kind,  used  for  turbans  and  jackets  \  silks,  remark- 
able fur  the  brllllancv  oi  their  colours,  and  which  are 
much  prized  at  Ava  ;  Iron  articles  ;  and  salt.  The  chief 
iron  articles  made  are  axes,  lines,  plutighihares,  spear 
and  arrow  heads,  f'ni  home  use  ;  and  blades,  1  or  i  ft.  in 
length,  which,  fixed  Into  wooilen  or  otiier  liandles.  form 
the  rfno,  the  Inseiiaralile  companion  of  llie  Cas.iayer,  Siian, 
and  .Siiigpho.  .Salt  is  pit  from  wells,  .^uiik  in  the  vailey 
to  about  4(1  or  no  ft.  ;  all  of  which  ari^  the  property  of  the 
rajah,  who  levies  a  tax  of  l-.'itli  upon  the  water  dr.iwn. 
The  c|U,intlty  nf  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  is  about 
l-!i<)lh  the  weight  of  tin'  water,  or  nearly  double  the 
quantity  oblaincd  by  evaporation  from  sea  water  at 
Newiastie  :  the  la'ioiirerr.  cnivTicd  are  paid  In  salt  to  the 
THluu  ol  3  or  4  rupee*  a  u    iiili  each,  which  liicy  barter 
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for  other  commodities.  Wax,  cotton,  and  elephant) 
teeth,  form  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  hill  tribes ;  the  same 
articles,  with  ponies,  &c.,arc  wniight  by  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants of  Yun-nan ;  and  similar  products,  with  silks 
iron,  dammer,  wood,  oil,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  thread* 
&c.,  were  taken  In  lieu  of  money  payments  by  the  Bru' 
tish,  for  assistance  to  the  ri^ah  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

Government,  ic.  —  Cassay  is  Independent,  and,  at 
present,  governed  by  a  regency  In  the  name  of  an  Infant 
son  of  the  rajah  Gumbheer  Sing.  The  capital  is  Miin. 
neepoor.  The  military  force  consists  of  3,000  Infantry, 
100  cavalry,  and  100  artillery  men,  to  a  train  of  \ 
three-pounders.  Instead  of  pay,  the  men  and  ofllceri 
have  grants  of  land.  Their  arms  and  ammunition 
are  supplied  by  the  Dritisli  gov.,  and  they  are  occa- 
sionally drilled  by  a  British  oHiccr.  Their  discipline  is 
very  imperfect ;  but  tliey  are  more  than  a  match  for  an 
equal  number  of  Binnese,  who  refuse  to  face  their 
cavalry.  Iteligious  prejudices,  and  among  the  Cassayers 
a  sense  of  ancient  wrongs,  tend  to  keep  alive  the  enmity 
of  the  two  races. 

The  records  of  Cassay  bear  some  character  for 
truth,  and,  it  is  said,  reach  back  to  a  remote  epoch. 
In  147.^,  the  Kiilm  vallev  was  annexed  to  Cassay  by  con. 
quest ;  and  In  1738,  the  Cassiiyers  conquered  Blrinah,  and 
took  its  then  capital,  Sakaing.  Subsequently,  Cassay  was 
frequently  invaded  and  devastated  by  the  BIrmese ;  «nd 
from  1774  to  IN24  was  subject  to  Ava.  By  the  treaty  ot 
Yandabei'',  In  1826,  It  became  independent.  In  1833,  tho 
valley  of  Kubo  was  ceded  to  the  BIrmese  by  British 
authority.  ( I'emberton'i  Report  on  the  ■  E.  Frontier 
HfCalculln,  1S3.').) 

(;ASSEI.  (.inc.  Caitcllmn  Cattorum),  a  town  of  W. 
Germany,  prov.  Lower  Hesse,  of  which,  and  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Hesse  Cassel,  it  is  the  cap.,  and  residence  of  the 
elector.  It  is  finely  situated  on  both  sides  tho  Fiilda, 
72m.  S.  by  W.  Hanover,  and  H!»m.  N.N.K.  Frankfurt 
on  the  Mayn ;  l.-it.  51°  19*  W  N.,  long.  9"  3.V  18"  E.  Pop. 
about  31,000.  (lierahnua.)  The  town  is  divided  into  three 
separate  parts,  and  has  tliree  suburbs.  Tiie  Old  Town 
and  IJjiper  New  Town,  with  the  Wllhelmshiihe  and 
Frankuirt  suburbs,  are  built  on  the  left  or  W.  bank ; 
while  the  Lower  New  Town,  and  the  Leipzig  suburb, 
arc  on  the  E.  Irank  of  the  river.  The  two  divisions  are 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  across  the  Fulda,  273 
(ierin.  feet  In  length.  Cassel  is  walled,  and  has  nu- 
merous gates ;  It  was  formcrlv  well  fortified,  but  Its  ram. 
parts  were  demolished  In  1"64.  The  Old  Town,  by  the 
river,  consists  of  narrow  dirty  streets ;  but  the  Upper 
or  French  New  Town,  so  called  because  originally  built 
by  French  refugees,  on  a  height  above  the  former, 
is  one  of  the  best  laid  out  and  handsomest  towns  In 
Germany.  It  contain: ,  among  others  of  less  tUmenslons, 
the  largest  square  in  any  German  city  (the  Friedriclis 
I'latz),  and  one  street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  pro- 
iiorlionally  broad.  Houses  In  the  New 'I  own  and  the 
Wilhelmslidhe  suburb,  genernlly  well  and  tastefully 
built.  In  this  quarter  of  Cassel  are  —  the  elector's 
palace,  a  structure  nowise  remarkable,  and  surpassed  by 
many  bankers'  residences  in  Frankfurt ;  the  museum, 
the  handsomest  building  in  the  city,  containing  a  libritry 
with  70,000  volumes  ((.'(iHHrtft/cA)  i  an  observatory  j  and 
cabinets  of  niitiiral  history,  mineralogy,  coins,  artificial 
curiosities,  statuary,  and  antiquities ;'  the  latter  com- 
prising several  Interesting  Itoinun  relics  foimd  in  Ilesse 
Cassel;  a  picture  gallery,  containing  some  valuable 
paintings  by  Ucmbrandt,  Ilubens,  Vandyke,  Ike. ;  the 
liellevue  iialace,  with  others  belonging  to  the  electoral 
family  ;  the  electoral  stables,  and  riding-school,  mint, 
town-hall,  arsenal,  old  and  new  barriicks,  opera-house, 
lie.  In  the  Old  Town  are  the  Kattenburg,  a  large  un- 
finished structure,  begun  upon  the  site  of  the  old  elec. 
toral  palace  destroyed  by  fire  In  1811  •  the  old  town-hall ; 
government  ollices ;  and  St.  Martin's,  the  prii|ci|>al 
church  in  the  city,  and  the  burial-place  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Cassel.  'Fhe  Lower  New  Town  contains  the  castle, 
an  ancient  fortress,  now  used  as  a  st.ite  prison  j  and  se- 
veral other  pris(ms,  \e. 

Cassel  has  N  churches,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  or  llcformed  faith  ;  and  I  synagogue.  It  has 
aitogether  20  edifices  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and 
."il  other  piibiic  liiilldlngs.  Am(nigst  the  Institutions  for 
public  education,  are  a  lyceiim,  academies  of  painting 
and  design,  a  ti'aihers'  seminary,  a  military  sclinol,  a 
school  of  ii'cciianical  employments  (llnuunrt-llnnil' 
u'crkssrhvl),  a  .lewisli  tlicorctical  and  pr.ictlcal  school, 
Ac.  There  an-  societii's  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, Ir.ide,  and  Mi.iniifaclnres,  and  numerous  charitalilo 
eblabiislinients ,  tlie  latter  includes  the  H'i/helms  hisliliit, 
at  which  many  poor  are  provided  for,  and  taught  dil- 
fcrenl  trades ;  a  large  general  hospit.il,  with  several 
smaller  ones,  orphan  asylums.  Sir.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  1  iilila  is  naiigalile,  and  that  (Missel  Is  on  all  siilcs 
surrounded  by  l.irge  coinincrcial  towns  and  districts,  iti 
own  trade  is  not  very  considerable.  It  possesses  niuiin- 
faitures  of  cottons,  silk   and   woollen  fabrics,  leather. 
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hats,  carpets,  snuff,  gold  and  tlWer  lace,  porcelain, 
earthen  and  lacquered  ware,  playing-cards,  wax-lighta, 
chemical  products,  dyes  (Caisel  yellow  and  black),  soap, 
starch,  hardware,  musical  instruments,  linen,  damask, 
chicory,  and  some  machinery.  It  has  two  fairs  an- 
nually. S.  of  the  Upper  New  Town  is  the  Karlsane, 
or  Ausgarten,  a  fine  park  containing  an  orangery,  a 
nlieasantry,  and  a  marble  bath  ;  but  the  last  Is  overloaded 
with  ornament,  and  in  bad  taste.  A  straight  and  hand- 
some road,  siiaded  by  an  avenue  of  limes,  3  m.  in  length, 
conducts  from  the  wiihclmsiiiiiie  gate  to  W'iliielmshuhc, 
tlie  summer  palace  of  the  elector,  a  magnificent  resi- 
dence, sometimes  called  the  (ierman  Versailles. 

During  the  short  period  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  was 
on  the  throne  of  Westphalia,  Cassci  was  the  cap.  of  his 
king,  and  the  place  of  his  residence.  (Berghaus,  Alii;. 
Lander  und  Volkerk,  iv.  'i'2S,  330.;  Cannabich,  Leltrbuch 
dcr  Ucogr.  pp.  454,  45.^. ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  N.  Ger- 
viaiiy,  ^c.) 

Casskl,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Nord,  cap.  cant.,  on 
an  isolated  mount  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
Win.  N.W.  Lille.  Pop.  4,4»l>.  It  Is  well  built,  and,  not- 
witiistanding  its  sitn.ition,  is  well  supplied  witli  spring 
water.  It  has  fabrivs  of  lace,  thread,  hats,  oil,  earthen- 
ware, &c.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  the  capital  of 
the  ilorini  when  Caesar  invaded  the  country.  It  was 
united  to  France  in  l(i78,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
Several  battles  have  been  fought  in  its  vicinity.  (Bugo, 
art.  Nord.) 

CASSIS,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Bouchcs- 
du-Ilhone,  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Mediterranean, 
10  m.  S.K.  Marseilles.  Pop.  '^.UCn.  It  has  a  tribunal  of 
prud'hommei,  an  olHcc  of  health,  a  workhouse,  and  yards 
for  the  building  of  small  vessels.  Its  port  Is  confined, 
and  admits  only  vessels  of  small  burden.  The  tigs  and 
grenades  of  Cassis  arc  held  in  much  estimation ; 
and  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in  excellent  muscatel 
wine,  produced  in  the  environs.  This  is  the  native 
country  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Abbe  Bartliclcmy, 
author  of  the  f'oyage  d'Anaclwrsis,  wlio  was  born  here 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1710.  (Diet.  Utog.  i  Biog.  Uni- 
verselle. ) 

CASTEL-A-MAUE,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Naples, 

firov.  Naples,  on  the  Gulph  of  Naples,  1.5  m.  W.  Sa- 
erno.  Pop.  l.'i.OOU.  It  is  tho  scat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  the  residence  of  a  sott'  intendente ;  and  is  well 
built,  partly  along  the  shore,  but  principally  on  the  site 
of  tho  moiintuin,  rising  immediately  from  It.  It  lias  a 
royal  palace,  a  caliiedral,  •'i  churches,  several  convents, 
a  military  hospital,  fine  barracks,  a  royal  dockyard,  with 
hot  baths,  &c.  Tiierc  are  manufactures  of  linen,  silk, 
and  cotton,  witii  tanneries.  The  port,  whieii  is  small,  is 
defended  by  two  forts.  Being  exposed  to  the  N.,  and 
elevated,  Castel-a-Marc  has  acquired  groat  celebrity 
as  a  summer  residence,  in  consequence  of  Its  cool- 
ness, the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  of  its  en- 
virons. But  in  autumn  it  becomes  damp,  cliill,  and 
disagreeable. 

(^astei-a-Mare  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Slahiie, 
whicli,  having  been  destroyed  liy  Sylla  during  the  civil 
wars,  was  afterwards  principally  occupied  liy  villas  and 
pleasure-grounds.  It  was  here,  a.c.  7!),  that  the  elder 
I'iin)',  wishing  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  Vesu- 
vius during  the  dreadful  eruption  that  overwhelmed 
Ilerculaneiim  and  I'oinpeii,  fell  a  victim  to  ids  curiosity 
and  thirst  for  knowledge.  (Cravin'i  Calabria,  p.  400. ; 
i'ramcr'i  Ancient  Ilaly,  ii.  1X1.) 

Castkl-a-Mare,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Trapani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  gulph  of  its  own  name.  r>  m. 
N.W.  Aleamo;  lat.  38°  1' .'il'' N.,  long.  Vio  ffif  Vi"  E. 
Pop.  (cant.  inc.)8,IO'2.  It  is  .t  menu  dirty  town,  with 
a  castle  falling  fast  to  decay.  The  bay  is  spacious, 
but  it  is  not  san;  with  northerlv  winds  which  throw  in 
a  lieavy  sea.  The  neighbuurfng  country  is  well  eulti- 
va'ed  ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  wine,  fruit,  grain, 
manna,  andupium,  are  exported.  (Hiiiyl/t't  Sicily,  fiAiT. 
ic.) 

CASTET.LON  1)R  I,A  LLANA  (an.  C'«.vrn/;V)),  a 
town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  can.  dep,  4  in.  from  tlic  coast, 
and  41  m.  N.N.E.  city  of  Valenciii,  on  the  Idgh  road  from 
tiienee  to  Barcelona.  Pop.  I.5,n<i0.  (,VitI«Ho.)  It  is  finely 
situated  in  a  well-watered,  extensive,  and  fertile  plain. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  fertility  is  entirely  the 
result  of  industry,— the  water  which  gives  life  nnd.verdurc 
to  the  plain  lieing  brought  by  an  nqueduct,  cut  In  great 
Dart  tlirnngh  the  solid  limestone  mck,  from  tho  Mijares, 
which  flows  aliout  ftm.  S.  from  the  town.  This  great 
work  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Itomaiis  and  Moors  ;  hut 
Mr.  Townscnd  says  that  It  was  certainly  constructed, 
about  I24r,  hr  James  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Anigon. 
(111.  Iim.)  The  town,  which  Is  very  well  built,  has  3 
churches,  ft  convents,  1  hospital,  2  houses  of  charity,  and  a 
piihllc  gianaiy.  It  has, or  at  least  had  wlien  it  was  visited, 
III  1787,  by  Mr.  Townscnd,  a  good  collection  of  pictures, 
mostly  by  Kibalta,  a  native  of  the  place.  The  agreealilc- 
ness  of  the  situation,  the  mildness  of  tiie  climate,  and  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  the  fruits,  make  Mils  one  of 
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the  most  desirable  residencea  in  the  pror.  Mr.  Silrin< 
burne  la  ungallant  enough  to  say  that  the  ladles  of  Cai- 
tellon  de  la  Liana  are  "  very  ugly."  (Trat.'U,  i.  131,) 

CASTELNAUDARY,  a  town  of  Franco,  d^p.  Aude, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  an  elevated  fine  situation,  contiguous  to 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  21  m.  W.N.W.  Carcassonne;  lat.  43° 
19'4"N.,  long.  lo.W  3f,'' E.  Pop.,  excom.,  8,6S6.  It 
is  very  Indifl'erently  built,  and  there  are  few  edifices  worth 
notice,  if  we  except  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  said  to  be 
the  finest  jn  the  dep.  It  has  a  tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction,  a  departmental  college,  and  a  i>hiloteehnic  so- 
ciety. Tile  canal  has  a  superb  basin  contiguous  to  the 
town,  surrounded  by  fine  quays  and  warehouses,  which, 
with  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  sometimes  crowded,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  sea-port.  The  public  promenade 
commands  tills  b,isin  and  a  fine  view  extending  as  fur  as 
the  Pyrenees.  There  arc  here  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
silk,  with  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton, 
print-fields,  and  tanneries ;  and  a  considerable  trade  ia 
carried  on  in  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  adjoining  country. 

In  1632,  In  an  encounter  under  the  walla  of  the  town, 
tiie  Due  de  Jlontmorenci,  commanding  the  troops  of 
Gaston,  Due  D'Orleans,  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and  dielng  conveyed  to  Toulouse,  was  convicted 
of  treason,  .tnd  executed  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  year. 
(Hugo,  art.  Aude  ;  Henault,  Abrt'gi  C/ironologique,  anno 
1632.) 

CASTELO  BRANCO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Beira,  on  a  hill  on  the  Liria,  ."il  m.  N.E.  Abrantea.  Pop. 
.'j,720.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  residence  of  tho 
captain-general  of  Lower  Beira.  Streets  narrow  and 
steep,  and  the  houses  mean,  except  some  modern  ones 
without  the  walls ;  tiie  latter  are  double,  and  flanked 
with  7  towers.  The  catiiedrai  also  is  without  the  city ; 
and  there  is  an  old  ruined  castle  on  the  summit  of  tne 
hill  on  which  tiie  town  stands.  It  lias  a  college,  2  col- 
legiate churches,  &c. 

CASTEL-SAHRASIN,  atown  of  France,  dcp.  Tarn- 
et-Garonne,  cap.  arrond.,  pleasantly  situated  In  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  Songuine,  1  m.  from  its  confluejice  with  the 
(iaronne,  13  m.  W.  Montauban,  Pop.  7,408.  It  ia  well 
built,  and  the  walls  and  ditclies  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded have  been  converted  Into  promenades.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  of  a  dejiartmental 
college,  &c. ;  nnd  has  manufactures  of  serges  and  other 
woollen  stiiifs,  Jiats,  and  tanneries.  (Hugo,  art.  Tarn-el- 
GaroiDir.) 

CASTELVETRANO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Tr.i- 
pani,  c<ip.  cant.,  on  a  hill,  G  m.  from  the  sea,  and  12  ro. 
K.  Mazzara.  Pop.  12,(;B9.  It  Is  well  built  with  stone, 
the  streets  being  spacious  and  disposed  with  some  at- 
tention to  regularity  ;  and  there  are  several  churches  and 
convents.  Jt  has,  however,  a  decaying  appearance,  and, 
ill  fact,  the  population  has  declined  above  2,U(J0  since 
17S)8.    (Oiornale  di  Slatislica,  1.  94.  &c.) 

CASTIGLIONE-DEI.LK-STIVIERE,  a  town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Mantua,  on  a  hill,  22  m.  N.W. 
that  city.  Pop.  5,300.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall, 
and  cont.iins  several  churches,  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  nnd 
a  conventual  seminary;  but  is  ciiicfly  noted  lor  a  decisive 
victory  gained  here  by  tlie  I'rencli  over  the  Austrians, 
5tii  August,  I7!ll> ;  from  which  Marshal  Augcrcau  d>  rived 
Ills  title  of  Uuc  de  Castiglione.  (Oestcrr.  Hut.  Uncvcl , 
4e.) 

CASTILE,  the  central  and  largest  division  of  Spain 
lying  between  lat.  38°  2,V  and  Vi'^  W  N.,  and  long.  1°  a' 
and  5^^  37'  W. ;  It  has,  N.  and  N.E.,  the  territory  of 
lielnosa,  Alava,  and  Navarre  ;  ¥,.,  Aragon  and  Va- 
lencia; S.E.,  Murcia  ;  S.,  Andalusia;  W.,  Estremadura 
and  Leon  :  lengtli  about  300  m.  from  N.  to  S, ;  mean 
breadth  about  iliO  in.  Area  about  48,(i0()  sq.  m.  It  is  di- 
vided into  2  parts  by  a  range  of  high  mountains,  called, 
In  difierent  parts,  I'rbians,  ('ar|ietanoB,  Sierra  de  Gua- 
darama,  (iata,  Somoslorra,  and  l)e  Estrella.  Thecountry 
to  the  N.  of  the  ridge,  having  been  the  first  recovered 
from  the  Saracens,  is  called  Old,  wlillst  that  to  the  S.  ia 
named  New  Castile.  Old  Castile  comprises  the  modern 
pruviiiccB  of  Burgos,  Suria,  Segovia,  and  Avila,  so 
named  allcr  their  cliief  towns.  New  Castile  comprisea 
the  iiroviiues  of  Madrid,  Guadalajara,  Cucii^a,  Toledo, 
•ind  La  Manclia  ;  each  also  so  called  after  the  names  of 
their  elilef  towns,  except  La  Manclia,  whose  cap.  ia 
Ciudad  Real.  Principal  towns,  exclusive  of  the  caplt.ils, 
are  Osma,  Calahorra,  I.ogrofio,  Calzada,  Haro,  Ail'aro, 
Mir.-iiida,  Briviesca,  Almazar,  Toledo,  Aranjuez,  Aicala 
de  Henares,  Talavera  de  la  Reina,  lllescas,  Zurita,  Tem- 
bleqiie,  Villanueva,  &c.  Tlie  Eiiro,  Douro,  Tagus,  and 
Giiadiana  have  their  sources  In  this  province.  The  first 
flows  S.E.,along  the  N.E.  boundary,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  Uoiiro  and  Tagus,  to  the  .Atlantic  ;  and  the 
{Jnadiana,  W.S.W.  to  the  same.  There  are  many  other 
rivers,  nfiiucnts  of  the  above.  The  Xucar,  flowing  E.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  also  rises  in  this  province.  Besides  tha 
chain  of  mountains  that  separates  Old  and  New  Caatlle, 
tliere  are  3  other  important  chains  that  traverse  theae 
provinces.     First,  the  Sierra  do  Toledo,  which  wind< 
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lemlcircuUrlv  pait  Daroca,  IVom  the  Caitlllan  chain,  and 
then  rum  S.W.  nearlv  parallel  to  it,  to  the  hills  of  Santa 
Crui,  near  Merirta.  Kcxt,  the  Sierra  Mnrena,  or  Black 
Mountain!,  t>eginnlng  above  Alcarez,  near  the  source  of 
Iho  Guadalquivir,  and  running,  lilic  the  two  former, 
nearly  S.W.,  to  the  narrow  pass  of  Montegil.  Lastly, 
the  sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  that  com- 
nience  between  the  sources  of  the  Xucar,  Gaudiana,  and 
Guadalquivir,  and  extend  into  Andalusia.  These  last 
are  here  extremely  steep  and  bare,  mostly  schistose,  and 
often  coated  with  limestone.  They  have  white  quartz  in 
considerable  veins ;  and  valuable  dark  green,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  other  marbles.  The  N.K.  nurt  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  is  of  considerable  height,  and  rather  resembles 
table-land  than  a  ridge  of  hills.  The  seasons  are  very 
different  on  the  two  sides  of  this  range.  In  Andalusia, 
the  vines  are  all  in  leaf,  and  the  fruit  is  set,  wlien,  on 
the  N.  side,  hardly  a  leaf  is  to  be  seen,  or  a  bud  to  tie 
found  in  the  vineyards.  There  are  here  a  few  remains 
of  former  forests,  which  might  have  existed  when  Cer- 
vantes made  these  parts  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  his 
hero  ;  and  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  particularly  the 
rock-rose,  or  gum  cistus,  from  which  manna  is  procured, 
and  sumach.  In  this  chain  are  vertical  beds  of  argil- 
laceous schist,  and  beds  of  grained  quartz,  with  entire 
hills  of  pudding  stone,  and  some  porphyry,  and  the  linest 
jasper.  It  is  the  richest  in  minerals  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom; and  has  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  Tlie  quicksilver 
mines  at  Almaden  have  been  worked  for  nearly  3,000 
years,  and  furnished  the  vermilion  sent  to  ancient 
Rome.  They  produce  annually  2,000,000  lbs.  of  quick- 
silver. (Bowles,  Hitturia  Natural de  Espafla,p.\'i.;  A 
Year  in  Spain,  by  a  young  American,  i.  199.)  The  Cas- 
tilian  mountains  are  composed  of  gneiss  granite,  which 
often  terminates  in  peaks  of  great  height ;  schist,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  breccia,  quartz,  marble,  gypsum,  &c. 
The  Guadarama  mountains,  about  20  m.  N.W.  Madrid, 
are  bleak,  dreary,  and  barren  near  their  summits,  which, 
in  many  places,  are  covered  witli  nearly  perpetual  snow, 
indicating  that  they  must  be  8,000  or  9,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  limit  of  peri>etuul  snow  in  these  la- 
titudes being  about  0,900  it.  The  height  of  Moncayo, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Castile,  is  estimated  at  'J,COO  ft. 
The  rock,  being  partly  decomposed,  forms  a  light  soil 
that  produces  the  juniper  europeus,  Daphne  mexereon, 
matricaria  suavis,gfnista,  thyme,  and  a  great  many  other 
aromatic  herbs.  The  cistus  tribes  abound  at  every  level 
on  the  granite  mountains,  not  covered  with  snow  :  pines 
appear  on  the  summits ;  the  noble  oak  and  the  elm 
near  their  bases.  (Towmend,  \i.  H36.)  The  scenerv  is 
often  of  the  wildest  description  ;  the  mountains  full  of 
deep  cuts  and  ravines,  mostly  the  beds  of  winter  tor- 
rents ;  aged  and  stimted  pines  hang  upon  their  edges, 
and  are  strewn  upon  the  brown  acclivities  around  ;  and 
bare  rocks  frequently  project  over  the  passes,  and  force 
them  to  the  very  edge  of  undefended  precipices.  (Inglin, 
i.  355.)  The  quality  of  the  soil  is  various  ;  in  some 
parts  a  blackish  or  brown  nitrous  clay,  which  is  ex- 
tremely fertile ;  in  others,  light  and  stony,  and  little  pro- 
ductive. New  Castile  is  in  great  part  clayey,  and  covered 
with  ratchil.  Besides  the  minerals  mentioned  alwve, 
the  Castiles  produce  calamine,  ochre,  bole  armeniac,  flne 
emery,  rock  crystal,  salt,  many  curious  stones  and  fossil 
shells,  hot  and  cold  saline  springs ;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains are  many  remarkable  caverns,  that  contain  beautiful 
stalactites,  in  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms.  Near  Mo. 
lina  is  the  hill  of  La  Platilla,  which  has  a  remarkable 
mine  of  copper,  in  masses  of  white  q\iartz.  Tbougli  the 
ore  is  near  the  surface,  tlic  hill  is  covered  with  plants. 
Townsend  had  no  doubt  that  tliere  is  tin  near  Daroca. 
(i.  218,  219.  303. ;  ii.  106. ;  Mifiano,  Diccionario  Oeugra. 
fico,  11.  467.  et  leq. ;  DiUtm's  Travels  through  Spain, 
p.  110.  112.  liri.  ISti.  202.  205—207.  237.  230,  ;  Antillon 
Giographie  d'Eipagne,  p.  8—14.) 

The  climate  of  tlie  Castiles  is  in  general  healtliy ;  that 
of  Old  Castile  is  ratlicr  cold  and  moist.  In  Now  Castile 
it  is  excessively  dry  ;  but  rendered  healthy  by  the  purity 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  preat  elevation  of  the 
country  ;  but  tlds  altitude  sometimes  exposes  it  to  strong 
dry  winds,  which,  not  meeting  witli  the  thick  woods 
by  which  they  were  formerly  tempere<l,  are  found  very 
unpleiuant,  and  at  times,  even  dangerous,  at  Madrid,  in 
winter,  by  producing  pulmonary  complaints.  The  height 
of  the  plateau  of  Castile  reduces  the  mean  teniperiiture 
to  >VJi  Fahr.,  while  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  it  is  from  66" 
to  78".  The  ordinary  extremes  of  temi)erature.  In  Ma- 
drid, are  90"  I'ahr.  in  summer,  and  32°  in  winter  :  but 
the  thermometer  often  rises  to  above  100°,  and  fails  be- 
low 14°. 

Products.  —  The  principal  product  of  the  Castiles  is 
corn,  some  of  which  they  export  to  Valencia,  Andalusia, 
imd  Estremadura.  Linli  says  that  no  country  has  wines 
so  strong,  and  yet  so  sweet,  though  but  little  eximrtcd, 
or  known  abroad,  (p.  115.)  The  most  celebrated  is  that 
iif  the  Val  de  Peflas,  or,  "  Valley  of  Stones,"  in  La 
Mnnrha.  It  is  »  dry,  strong,  red  wine  of  the  Burgundy 
(pccics,  and  is  said  tu  be  lu  plentiful  and  cheap  that  a 


bottle  may  be  had  In  the  country  for  Hd.  (  Year  in  Spain. 
ii.  81.)  It  is  drunk  by  the  better  classes  all  over  the  Cas! 
tiles  ;  but  in  the  gre.itest  perfection  in  its  native  district 
on  account  of  the  taint  given  it  by  the  skins  in  which  it 
is  carried  to  a  distance.  (.I»elis,  ii.  20.)  The  Castiles 
produce  also  pulse,  and  some  Truit  and  oil.  Hemp,  flax 
madder  and  saflfron,  are  partially  cultivated.  Garden 
stuffs  are  not  abundant.  On  the  mountains  and  in  the 
pastures  considerable  numbers  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mules  are  raised ;  but  the  increase  of  the  latter  has 
almost  annihilated  the  race  of  good  horses  in  the  Cas- 
tiles. (Bourgoing,  II.  92.)  There  are  fallow  deer,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  hares,  peacocks,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
and  small  game  in  abundance.  The  larger  game  has 
decreased  through  the  breaking  up  of  the  land  near  the 
royal  seats  during  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Bears 
are  seen  in  some  parts,  and  lynxes  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  high  mountains.  (Li'nJ',  p.  101.  113.)  Not  only  the 
fallow  land,  but  the  cultivated  flelds  in  New  Castile,  are 
full  of  two  species  of  broom  {genista  sphierocarpa  and 
monosperma),  and  the  Daphne  gnidium.  They  grow 
to  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  have  a  great  eflbct  on 
the  |)rospect.  Tiiese  plants,  with  the  asphodelus  ra- 
ntosus,  and  several  other  bulbous  plants  that  abound  In 
the  pasture  liclds,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  land- 
scape of  Spain.  There  is  a  want  of  trees,  which  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  flat  and  unsheltered  nature  of  the 
plains,  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  but  chiefly  to  a 
prejudice  against  them,  entertained  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  the  peasantry  thinking  that  they  are  good  for 
nothing,  unless  it  be  to  attract  and  shelter  vermin.  Tliey 
dislike  them  so  much  that  they  destroy  those  planted  by 
government  along  the  high  roads.  It  is  believed  that 
the  want  of  trees  to  attract  humidity  has  promoted  that 
drought  which,  next  to  bad  government,  is  the  curse  of 
the  Castiles.  From  the  Douro  to  the  Tagus  there  is  not 
a  stream  ankle  deep,  except  when  swollen  by  floods. 
( Year  in  Spain,  i.  136. ;  Inglis,  i.  368.)  Agriculture  is 
in  the  most  backward  slate :  hut  with  a  comparatively 
thin  population,  having  little  interest  in  the  soil,  which 
is  monopolised  by  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  there 
being  few  great  towns,  to  taliu  of  any  surplus  produce 
th.tt  might  be  raised,  —  what  else  could  be  expected? 
Irrigation,  which,  in  such  a  country  is  indispensubie.  Is 
but  very  little  practised,  and  even  manuring  is  ail  but 
neglected  ;  and  thus,  while  three  fourths  of  the  country 
remain  fallow,  the  t^%t  produces  only  poor  crops  of 
grain  or  potatoes.  The  great  distance  between  tlie 
towns,  the  badness  of.the  roads,  and  still  more  the  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property,  which  prevents  the  farmer 
from  living  insulated  on  his  farm,  are  additional  checks 
to  agriculture.  Eight  or  ten  miles  frequently  intervene 
without  a  single  habitation,  and  the  country  looks,  what 
it  really  is,  poor  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  appearance  of  the  towns, 
with  old-fashionecl  towers  projecting  out  of  a  dismal 
group  of  houses  plastered  over  with  clay.  At  the  en- 
trance of  each  is  a  gate  for  receiving  the  duties  ou  all 
articles  that  pass ;  and  in  the  centre  a  square,  round 
wliich  are  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Ayuntamiento, 
or  municipality,  the  iin.sada,or  inn,  and  the  butcher,  baker, 
tailor,  cobbler,  and  village  surgeon,  or  barber.  Most  of  the 
towns  exhibit  every  symptom  of  decline.  (Slidell.  i.  136, ; 
Inglis,  i.  56.)  There  is  nearly  a  total  want  of  free  com- 
munication, all  but  the  main  road  to  France  being  neg- 
lected. The  road  between  Madrid  and  Toledo  is  mostly 
carried  over  ploughed  fields,  sometimes  with  hardly  a 
visible  track.  Tlie  diligences  are  drawn  by  seven  or 
eight  mules,  with  two  drivers.  Galeras,  or  wagons  on 
springs,  are  also  used  for  traviilling.  {Itiglis,  i.  368.  56.  •. 
Link,  p.  8.5, 00. )  Several  canals  have  ticen  projecteil  and 
commenced  at  difTerent  periods ;  but  not  one  of  them  has 
been  finished. 

Manufactures,  though  formerly  considerable,  are  now 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  clotlis  of  Segovia  were  once  tlie 
best  in  Europe  ;  and  there  are  still  some  woollen  faiirics, 
among  whicli  is  the  famous  vigogna  cloth  and  coarse 
camlets,  serges,  and  fianneis,  and  some  of  wrought  silks, 
silk  stockings  and  gloves,  galloons,  blond  lace,  coarse 
linens,  hats,  caps,  soap,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  the  cele- 
brated plate-glass  of  St.  Ildefonso,  white  earthenware, 
tanned  leather,  paper,  &c. ;  hut  they  are  all  inconsider- 
able. Castile  has  little  commerce :  wool  is  the  staple 
commodity.  The  exportation  of  sheep  was  always  strictly 
forbidden,  till  by  the  treaty  of  Uasle  the  French  were  al- 
lowed to  purchase  5,000  Incrino  rams  and  as  many  ewes; 
and  from  this  stock,  and  subsequent  expnrtations  from 
Spain,  the  quality  of  the  wools  of  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. 

The  following  table  has  been  given  at  a  pretty  accu- 
rate account  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  two 
Castiles  in  1833.  Valludolid  and  Valencia  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  Castiles ;  but  they  did  not  formerly 
belong  to  thorn,  and  arc  excluded  in  thii  table. 
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People.  —  The  Castlllans  have  the  characters  of 
probity,  sobrietv,  and  moderation ;  they  are  serious 
and  contemplative,  which  makes  them,  at  first,  seem 
gloomy  and  haughty ;  but,  alter  a  time,  they  are  found 
not  deficient  In  the  agreeable  qualities.  They  have  to 
boast  of  many  Illustrious  men ;  at  the  head  of  whom 
stand  Cervantes,  the  inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  Lopez  de  Vega.  They  are  not  what  would  be  called 
hi>«pitablc,  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  generous.  The 
middle  and  upper  classes  are  fond  of  display  and  osten- 
tation to  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  Inconddcrate- 
ness  and  carelessness  are  conspicuous  in  tlie  characters 
both  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Almost  every  one 
lives  up  to  his  Income  ;  even  the  emploi/iei,  whose  tenure 
of  office  Is  so  uncertain,  seldom  lay  by  anything,  and  ge- 
nerally die  pennyless.  But  the  love  of  case  and  pleasure, 
and  nroneness  to  indolence.  Is  less  marked,  perhaps,  in 
Castile  than  In  the  southern  provinces.  Their  want  of 
industry  is  the  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
llicy  have  been  placed,  and  of  their  vicious  institutions. 
No  man  will  be  industrious,  where  industry  does  not 
bring  ylong  with  it  a  corresponding  reward ;  and  this  it 
very  rarely  does  in  Spain,  HeuI  the  Castlllans  the 
means  of  improving  their  condition  by  labour,  their 
apathy  and  listiessness  would  speedily  give  place  to 
activity  and  enterprise.  In  Madrid,  and  generally  In  Cas- 
tile, there  is  something  more  of  luxury  at  the  table  than 
in  tlie  N.  provinces,  though  the  Spaniards  in  general  are 
abstemious,  and  little  addicted  to  Its  pleasures.  The 
dining-room  is  generally  the  meanest  apartment ;  but  the 
houses  of  respectable  persons  are  scrupulously  clean,  par- 
ticularly the  kitchens  and  bed-rooms.  (Inglh,  I.  142.) 
Female  education  lieglns  to  improve ;  besides  embroidery 
and  music,  a  little  history  and  geography  is  taught  in  the 
sciiools,  though  not  In  the  convents,  where  the  higher 
orders  are  educated.  In  the  time  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Cortes,  there  were  two  Lancastrian  schools  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls  at  Madrid ;  but  those  for  the  boys  were 
suppressed  on  the  king's  return.  Tlie  influence  of  the 
regular  clergy  Is  diminished  much  more  than  that  of  the 
monks,  who  are  still,  through  the  austerities  they  prac- 
tise, bnd  the  alms  tliey  distribute  at  the  cimvent  doors, 
held  In  considerable  veneration,  except  In  Madrid,  where 
less  attention  is  paid  to  religious  ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessionf'  than  in  any  other  city  of  Spain.  The  large 
towns  have  a  sombre  aspect,  the  women  lieing  nearly  all 
In  black,  without  a  bonnet  or  a  riliand.  Every  one  has  a 
mantilla  or  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  which  varies 
in  quality  with  the  statio.i  of  the  wearer.  Besides  a 
waistcoat  and  jacket  of  cloth,  covered  with  abundance  of 
silver  buttons,  the  men  usually  wear  a  sheepskin  jacket 
with  tlie  woolly  side  outwards ;  or.  Instead  of  this,  an 
ample  brown  cloak,  the  right  fold  of  -hich  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  with  a  Roman  air.  'I'hc  head  Is  co- 
vered with  a  iiointed  cap  of  black  velvet,  the  ends  of  which 
being  draw  ii  down  over  the  ears,  leave  exposed  a  high 
fo.'i'lu'ad  and  manly  features.  I'liey  have  tiglit  bre>'ches, 
s'.istaiiied  above  the  liips  by  a  red  sash,  and  fastcneii  tlie 
whole  way  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh  by  bull  buttons, 
woollen  stockings,  stout  shoes,  and  leather  gaiters,  cu- 
riously embroidered,  and  fastened  at  top  with  a  gay-co- 
loured string.  (Slidcll,  I.  13H,)  The  love  of  dancing  is 
universal  among  them :  the  ladles  usually  dance  well, 
but  In  a  style  oultc  diffi'f.!nt  from  the  French ;  they 
laugh  and  talk  while  thtydancc,  andnre  strangers  to  that 
burlesque  sllenci>  and  gravity  t'.at  prevail  among  the 
qiiiulrillers  of  France  and  England.  Music  Is  much 
(iiliivated  )  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a  female,  even  In  the 
middle  ranks,  who  is  not  a  good  pianist  (/ng/f'j,  1.109.). 
Ainniig  their  amusements,  the  bull-fights,  to  which  all 
classes  arc  passionately  addicted,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
'riii'S<>  have  been  |)rolifblted  several  times  ;  and  the  cru- 
elties practised  at  them  are,  as  Mr.  inglis  justly  observes, 
siillicient  to  stamp  them  with  the  charncter  of  brutality 
and  barbarism.  Yet  there  is  nothing  of  deliberate  cru- 
elty in  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  have  as 
little,  perhaps,  of  liard-hcarteuness  as  iitlier  people.  The 
use  of  the  tolixto,  or  bravo,  to  revenge  private  wrongs.  Is 
now  unknown.  Horse-racing  wm  attcmiited  to  he  intro- 
duced by  the  duke  of  San  Carlos,  at  Madrid,  In  1830, 
with  an  V.nglish  horse  against  a  Spanish  one :  but  the 
F.nglisli  horse  was  beaten  by  foul  play,  and  the  duke  in- 
iultcd  as  he  left  the  ground. 

The  CutUian  it  the  itaudard  dialect  of  the  Spanith 


language.  During  the  itrugglet  with  the  Moon,  manv 
dialects  of  the  Romanxo,  or  mixture  of  the  Latin  with 
the  Germanic  tongues,  grew  up  In  Spain,  which  finali/ 
melted  Into  three  — the  Gallclan,  Castlllan,  and  Catalo- 
nlan.  On  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Cattile, 
with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  Castlllan  Komanxo  be. 
came  the  language  of  the  court,  and  bat  maintained  its 
pre-eminence  ever  since. 

Httlory —  The  Costilet  anciently  formed  parti  of 
Contakria,  and  the  country  of  the  Celtiberi,  Orelani,  and 
Carpetani ;  and,  like  the  rest  of  Spain,  were  successively 
over-run  by  Romans,  Goths,  and  Saracens.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  and  various  vlcissltudet,  the 
sovereignty  of  Castile  came  by  marriage  to  Sancho  III., 
king  of  Navarre,  whose  son  I'erdinand  was  made  king  of 
Castile  In  1034.  He  mariled  the  sister  of  Veremond  III., 
king  of  Leon,  but  afterwards  killed  his  father-in-law 
In  battle,  and  was  himself  crowned  king  of  Leon,  in 
1037.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  afterwardi 
separated  and  again  united  several  times,  till,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Aragon,  in  1479,  the  three  kingdoms  were,  at  at 
present,  consolidated  Into  one.  Castile,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Spain,  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been  exposed 
to  the  scourge  of  a  civil  war  carried  on  without  teal  on 
either  tide,  but  with  the  most  detestable  perfidy  and 
cruelty. 

CAsTILLON,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Gtronde,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Dordogne,  II  m.  E.S.E.  Llbourn.  Vop. 
2,9U0.  In  1451,  an  obstinate  engagement  wai  fought 
under  the  walls  of  this  town  between  the  English  and 
French,  when  tlie  latter  were  victorious.  In  the  com- 
mune  of  Castiilun  are  the  remains  of  the  Chdleau  de 
Montaigtte,  to  which  the  Illustrious  essayist  of  that  name 
retired  In  l!i72,  and  where  lie  breathed  hit  last  on  the 
lath  of  September,  1592.  (Hugo,  art.  Oironde  /  JBiog. 
Universelle. ) 

CASTLEBAR,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught,  CO.  Mavo,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  'l2fi  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.  In  1821, 
.%404;  in  IK)  1, 6,373;  pop  of  par.  in  IH34, 12,727;  of  whom 
1,123  were  of  the  cstab.  church,  10  Prot.  diss,  and  ll,.594 
R.  Catholics.  It  was  taken  by  a  French  force  under  Ge- 
neral Humbert,  which  landed  at  Klllalain  1798,  hut  wat 
shortly  after  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  main  army 
of  the  British  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  is  the  atiize 
town  of  the  CO.,  and  consists  of  a  square,  and  a  long  street 
with  some  branches.  The  par.  church  and  a  R.Cath.chapel 
are  new,  lar^e,  and  elegant  buildings ;  there  are  also  a 
meeting-house  for  Methodists,  a  large  parochial  school, 
a  national  school,  an  Infirmary,  and  two  dispensariet. 
There  are  barrackt  for  artillery  and  infantry,  fit  to  ac- 
commodate CHI  men.  The  constabulary  and  tlie  revenue 
police  have  stations  here.  By  a  charter  of  James  I.  in 
1613,  the  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve,  15  bur- 
gesses, and  a  commonalty,  which  returned  2  mem.  to  the 
Irish  II.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  It  was  disfranchised. 
The  assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here  ;  also  general  set- 
siont  in  Jan.  and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  every  Satur- 
lay.  The  court-liousc  is  an  elegant,  well-arranged  build- 
ing. The  county  prison,  lately  erected  on  the  radiating 
principle,  has  128  cells,  and  33  other  sleeping.roomt : 
average  number  of  prisoners,  in  1837,  163.  Linen  and 
linen  yum  Is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  sold  in 
the  linen-hall ;  there  are  also  tobacco  and  soap  manufac- 
tories, a  tannery,  and  a  brewery.  Duty  was  paid,  in  1836, 
on  2,597  bushels  of  malt.  There  Is  an  extensive  trade  in 
grain,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Markets  on  Satur- 
days i  fairs,  llth  of  May,  llth  of  July,  luth  of  Sept.,  and 
18th  of  November.  A  branch  of  the  National  Bank  was 
opened  here  in  1836.  Post-otlice  revenue,  in  1831,  908/. ; 
in  IM36,  8.57/.  A  mail-coach  piles  between  the  town  and 
Bellina ;  and  that  from  Ilullinasloe  to  Westport  passes 
through  it,  as  does  a  car  from  Westport  to  Tuam.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  not  sutticient  to  aflbrd  permanent 
employment  to  the  working  classes,  who  depend  chiefly 
on  the  temporary  work  procured  from  the  surrounding 
farmers,  and  are  therefore  often  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  want.  Turf  fuel  is  abundant.    (Stat.  Surv.  i  AaiVioay 
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ASTLECOMER,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  pror. 
I.einster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Deen,  an  affluent  of  the 
Nore,52m.  S.K.Dublin.  Pop., In  1821,90.9;  in  1831,2,436. 
Pop.  of  par..  In  1834,  13,43.5,  of  whom  1,439  were  of  the 
estab.  church,  9  Prot.  diss.,  and  11,9k7  R.  Cath.  The 
town,  which  suifered  much  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  by 
the  Insurgents  in  1798,  consists  of  a  main  street  planted 
on  each  side,  and  of  some  others  branching  from  It,  and 
is  remarkable  for  neatness  and  good  order.  The  par, 
church  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  a  large  R.  Cath.  chapel, 
a  convent,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  a  court-houte,  • 
dis|iensary,  and  a  barrack,  are  the  principal  bulldingl. 
Little  trade  Is  carried  on,  the  place  deriving  its  support 
chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  collieries,  wliicb  fUrniih 
a  copious  supply  of  fuel  to  the  adjoining  countlei. 
The  ouantities  raised  In  1836,  were,  42,554  tons  of  coal, 
valued  at  from  lOt.  to  16$,  per  ton ;  oud  53,3M  torn  of 
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mlm,  at  flrom  it.  to  &<.  per  ton :  the  mineral  U  of  the 
cnrbonsceoiis  or  stonu  coal  species,  which  burna  without 
flaiue,  being  the  slaty,  glantz  coal  of  Werner.  Fairs  are 
held  on  March  27-,  Mny  3.,  June  21.,  Aug.  10.,  Sept.  14., 
Oct.  23.,  and  Dec.  14.  General  sessions  in  June,  and 
petty  sessions  every  Friday ;  also  a  manorial  court  for 
smitll  debts.  A  party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed 
here.  Poat-olHce  revenue,  in  1H3(),  I9(i/.  j  in  1H3G,  3(Hi/. 
Two  coaches  from  I)ul)lin  to  Kilkenny  pass  tlirough  the 
town.  A  mail-car  from  it  to  Carlow  plies  cvory  day, 
conveying  at  an  average  2  passengers ;  and  a  car  to  Kil- 
kenny 0  days  in  the  week,  with  an  average  of  S  passrn- 
gcrs  each  trip.    (Slat.  Sum, ;  liailruad  Rep.) 

CASTLEUOUdLAS  (formerly  Carlinwark,  from 
the  name  of  a  lake  in  its  immediate  vicinity),  an  inl. 
burgh  or  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  or  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, par.  Kelton,  on  tlio  high  road  from  Dumfries 
to  Portpatrick,  IS  m.  from  the  former,  and  68  from  the 
latter.  Pop.  \fiW).  It  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  con- 
sists of  a  main  street  along  the  road,  witli  several  lesser 
streets  running  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  it.  It  is 
quite  a  modern  town,  and  is  wholly  indebted  for  its 
existenro  and  prosperity  to  the  advancing  wealth  of 
the  thriving  agricultural  district  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Us  consequence  has  been  of  late  years  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  weekly  coin 
and  cattle  markets,  the  most  important  in  the  co.,  origin- 
ally held  at  Uhone  House,  a  small  village,  distant  l|  m. 
The  famous  horse-fair  of  Kelton  Hill  is  still  held  at 
Khonc  House ;  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  im- 
portance, as  horses  from  Ireland,  which  formed  its  staple, 
are  now  generally  sent  direct  to  the  fairs  in  England  by 
■team,  instead  of^ taking  a  circuitous  land  route  by  Kelton 
Hill.  It  has  an  extensive  retail  traile,  but  no  manufac- 
tures, unless  we  include  a  fcr^w,  i  y  under  that  designation. 
'I'he  town  had  till  recently  a  native  bank :  it  has  at  present 
two  branch  banks. 

CASTLKTON,  a  par.  of  England,  co.  Derhv,  hund. 
High  Peak.  Area  10,1(10  acres.  Pop.  (1831)  1,32!!.  The 
Tillage  is  143  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  Tlic  vale  of  Castle- 
ton  Is  In  the  heart  of  the  Peak  district,  about  l,(l(K)  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  hill  ranges,  and  is 
6  m.  in  length,  and  from  1  to  2  m.  in  width,  with  several 
smaller  isAei  opening  to  it  on  the  N.  and  S.  It  is  a 
fertile  tract  watered  by  several  rivulets,  and  approached 
from  the  Chapel-le- Frith  side,  through  a  long  and  deep 
chasm,  crossing  tho  mountain  range,  and  called  the 
"  WInnets "  or  windgates,  from  tlie  strong  gusts  and 
currents  of  air  th.it  usually  prevail :  tho  road  winds 
down  a  considerable  declivity,  between  precipices  rising 
upwards  of  l.ono  It.  on  each  side,  and  opens,  by  a  sudden 
turn,  on  the  vale,  In  which  there  are  3  villages,  Hope, 
lirough  (both  in  the  parish  of  Hope),  and  Castlcton. 
The  latter  is  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  whose  summit 
is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the  Peak,  con- 
sidered by  King  ( Munimenta  Antiqua)  a  geiunno  spe- 
cimen of  the  Saxon  period;  though  the  traditions  of  the 
neighbourhood  ascribe  it  to  Wm.  Pevcrell,  a  natural 
ton  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  The  keep  is  sUll  nearly 
entire ;  and  some  portions  of  the  outer  w.dls,  in  many 
places  20  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  thick.  The  church  is  sniail, 
but  considered  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  early 
pointed  style:  here  are  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  an 
endowed  charity  school,  in  whicli  2:1  scholars  are  edu- 
cated. The  Inhahs.  are  chlclly  employed  in  the  mines  of 
the  surrounding  district,  which  produce  ie-id,  diamine, 
and  the  coloured  Huor  spar  called  "blue  John,"  much 
in  request  for  vases  and  other  ornaments.  The  whole 
of  the  calcareous  strata  in  the  vicinity  are  rcmark- 
alily  deranged,  and  are  also  characterised  by  nume- 
rous cavernous  Assures  and  the  frequent  disappearance 
of  streams  (through  what  ;ire  termed  swallow-holes), 
which,  after  subterranean  courses  of  various  lengths, 
a;?ain  emerge  to  the  light.  The  outer  chamh'  r  of  the 
Creat  Peak,  or  Devil's  Cavern,  has  a  n.-itural  arch  of 
abcut  120  it.  span  ;  several  small  cottiiges  h.ave  been 
built  In  It :  the  rest  of  the  eiiamhers  are  only  to  he  ex- 
plored by  torches  ;  they  extend  about  2,300  ft.  from  the 
entrance  to  the  Innermost  end,  where,  though  tliere  are 
probably  others  l)eyond,  the  rocks  close  down  so  near  a 
subterranean  stream  as  to  prevent  fnrtlier  access  :  this 
stream  has  to  be  crossed  two  or  three  times  in  proceed- 
ing, and  at  one  part  a  small  boat  is  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  average  depth  from  the  floors  to  tlie  upper  surface 
of  the  mountain  is  about  fi.V)  ft.  The  strata  abound  in 
marine  fossil  remains.  The  Kldon  hole,  3  ni.  W.  of 
Castleton,  is  of  a  similar  char-octer,  and  also  that  ap- 
proached by  the  level  of  the  Sheedwell  mine,  ne.ir  the 
Sv'innets.  This  mine  h.is  been  given  up;  but  the  Odin 
mine.  In  the  vicinity,  which  was  worked  in  the  Saxon 

iieriod.  is  still  pro<lnctivc.  Mam  Torr,  or  the  Shivering 
itountain,  rises  1,300  ft.  al)ove  the  vale,  and  Is  composed 
of  alternating  strata  of  shale  and  micaceous  grit.  'I'herB 
is  an  ancient  encampment  on  its  summit,  and  British  and 
other  ancient  remains  are  frequent  in  the  district,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  In  the  kingdom  for  its  pic- 
rurea4)ue  character,  and  tho  abundai.cc  of  natural  objects 
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and  phenomena  interesting  to  science.  On  the  attaiiulpr 
of  the  grandson  of  William  Pevorell  of  the  Peak  (for 
poisoning  the  earl  of  Chester),  the  castle  was  granted  bv 
Hen.  II.  to  his  son,  afterwards  King  John  ;  suitsequcntlv 
Kdw.  III.  gave  It  to  John  of  Gaunt ;  since  which  it  has 
formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  is  at  present 
leased  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  (Beauties  (tf  Kneland 
and  Walet ;  Ly son's  Mag.  Brit, ;  Hhodea's  Peak  Scen,ru  ■ 
Land.  Oeol.  Trans,  vol.  vi. ;  Anthracologia  ;  i'armlau'i 
Account  <if  Derbyshire  Denudation,) 

CAST  It  ES,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Tarn,  cap.  arrond 
in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  Agout,  '23  iii' 
!.S.E.  Alby ;  lat.  43"  37' 3"  N.,  long.  2°  15'  &.  p„p.,  ^  ' 
com.,  13,'230.  This,  though  not  the  capital.  Is  the  princi. 
pal  town  of  the dep,,  and  is  thriving  and  industrious.  Itii 
divided  into  two  parU  liy  the  river,  over  wliich  it  has  two 
bridges.  It  is  but  indilferently  built,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  .ind  winding.  The  principal  building  Is  the  old 
episcopal  palace,  now  the  sous  pnifecture ;  it  has  also 
barracks,  workhouses,  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  and  a  fine 
promenade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  juris, 
diction ;  and  has  a  model  school,  a  diocesan  seminary 
with  113  pupils,  a  Protest.int  consistorlal  church,  a  class 
of  linear  <iesign,  a  public  library  with  6,.')00  volumes,  &c. 
There  are  hero  extensive  m.inuractures  of  e'otli  ami 
woollen  stuiTs,  with  establishments  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton,  linen  fabrics,  paper  fabrics,  dye-works,  bleach- 
fields,  tanneries,  &c.  It  has  also  copper  forges  and 
'  foundries. 

Ciistres  espoused,  in  the  Kith  century,  the  Protcstint 
I  party,  and  Henry  IV.  resided  in  it  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Its  ramparts  wore  demolished  by  Louis  XIII., 
and  the  bishopric  was  suppressed  at  the  Itevolution.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Dacier  the  critic,  of  liapiu  the  his- 
torian of  England,  and  of  the  Abbi  Sabatier.  (//»>'» 
art.  Tarn,  Diet.  Oiog,) 

CASTRO,  a  sra-port  town  of  Naples,  prov. Terra  d'Ot. 
ranto,  on  the  Adriatic. '28  m.  S.S.E.  Lecce;  Iat.40O0'2(l" 
N.,  long.  18"  26'  20"  E.  Pop.  8,000.  It  has  an  old  castle 
and  a  cathedral,  and  is  the  sett  of  a  bishopric.  It 
was  sacked  by  the  Turks  In  the  16th  century  ;  and  since 
then  has  suffered  much  from  the  Inroads  of  Barhary 
cruizers.  Its  harbour  admits  only  small  vessels.  Thi.. 
environs  are  productive  of  corn,  wine,  cotton,  and  fruit«, 

CASTllO  DEL  KIO  EL  LEAL  (an.  Caslra  Julia), 
a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  on  tlie  Guad-tjos,  liiin. 
S.E.  Cordova.  Pop.  9,700.  It  has  2 churches,  2  hospitals, 
a  foundling  hospital,  2  seminaries  for  the  tnlucation  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  a  castle ;  with  manufactures  of  wool 
and  hemp. 

CASTUOniOVANNI  (an.  Enna)  a  town  of  Sicily, 

firov.  Catania,  cap.  cant.,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
siand,  65  m.  E.S.E.  Palermo,  in  a  plain  about  .5  m.  in 
clrc,  being  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
mountain,  more  than  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Pop.  12,743.  This  city,  so  celebrated  in  .mtiquity  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ceres,  and  the  site  of  lur  most  sacred 
ttmpie,  is  now  one  of  the  poorest  ami  most  decayed 
towns  <n  the  isLind.  It  still,  however,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospect,  is  well  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  and  has  a  clear  salubrious  atmosphere. 
The  surrounding  country,  which  is  very  fertile,  wa», 
in  .intiquity,  ornamented  with  innumcraidc  groves,  tem- 
ples, &c.,  appropriatcil  to  the  jvorship  of  Ceres  anil 
Proserpine.  Livy  has  correctly  described  the  city  as 
built  In  excelso  loco  ac  prierupto  ;  and  Cicero  has  given 
an  eloquent  description  of  the  town,  temple,  and  statue 
of  Ceres,  carried  olfhythe  wholesale  )ilimdcrer,  Verres: 
"  Simulacrum  Cereris  Enmr,  ex  sni  sede  ac  domo,  siis- 
tulil,  quod  erat  tale,  ut  homines,  qnutn  viJerent,  out 
ipsam  videre  se  Cerrrcm,  aul  effigiem  Cereris,  mm  hu- 
mani  mannfaclnm.  sed  ctvlu  delapsnm,  arhitrar,nlur," 
Hut  all  traces  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  of  the  worship  of 
the  goddess,  have  disappeared.  The  castle  in  the  mo- 
dern town,  which  is  going  fast  to  ruin,  is,  according  lo 
Sir  It.  ('.  Iloare,  evidently  of  Siiracen  or  Norman  origin. 
About  5  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
is  the  famous  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which 

"  Proserpine  K'^therlng  (\oyien, 
HiTMlf  n  fairiT  fluw'r,  b>  Ktooiny  UU 
Was  galller'U. ' 

The  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity  have  exliaustcd 
their  powers  in  describing  the  beauty  iuid  sublimity  i>f 
this  famous  lake.  (See,  among  others,  Cicero  in  I'errcm, 
iv.  fj  48. ;  Ovid,  .Mel.  lib.  v.  lin.  38,").)  Ilut  it  no  longer  wean 
the  livery  of  perpetual  spring  ;  Its  groves  have  lieeii  cut 
down,  and  Its  temples  levelled  with  the  dust  I  All  is  de- 
solate and  deserted :  — 

"  Pro  molli  Tiolft,  pro  purpurm  narrlsm, 
Carduu<),  et  spttiLt  aurgtt  paliuru»  aculls." 

Its  naked  borders  are  fetid  and  loathsome,  and  in  the 
summer  months  exh.ilc  a  pestilential  air. 

"  Tanluiu  ipvl  lunglnqtia  vnlrt  miitare  vetustas." 

Enna  was    the  lii'ad  quartcis  of  the  revolted  slaves  j 
under  Eunus  during  the  llrit  servile  war  in  Sicily.    Hera 
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they  deiled  for  several  years  the  power  of  Ilume,  and 
defeated  three  Pra-torian  armies.  At  last  they  were 
entirely  defeate<l  under  the  walls  of  Messina,  hy  the 
consul  Piso  ;  and  Knna  waa  subsequently  taken  by  the 
consul  Kupllius,  and  the  slaves  put  to  the  sword  or  cru- 
cified. (Besides  the  authorities  already  relerred  to,  see 
Sir  H-  C-  Hoare'i  Cla$$ical  Tour,  ii.  247.  tec. ;  HnsseWn 
Sicily,  p.  1 14. ;  and  tho  Ancittit  Universal  Ilislory,  xii. 
4lfi.) 

CATALONIA  (Span.  Catatuita),  a  prov.  of  Spain, 
occupying  the  N.E.  portion  of  thek., between lat.4(P  30' 
and  42°  51'  N.,  and  long.  0"  IV  iuid  3°  21'  K.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  has  the  E.  Pyrenees,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  l-'rance,  on  the  N. ;  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
E. ;  and  Aragon,  and  a  small  part  of  Valencia,  on  the  W. 
Greatest  length  and  breadth,  lUOand  130  m. ;  area  about 
I2,lfiO  sq.  m.,  including  Andorre.  Offsets  from  the  Pyre- 
nees spread  themselvesthrough  thewholeprov,  from  N.  to 
S.,  lorming  vidloya  of  larger  or  smaller  extent,  like  those 
of  Ampurldan,  Urgel,  Aran,  I^ertda,  S:o.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  prov.,  29  m.  N.W.  from  Barcelona,  is  tlie 
celebrated  Monserrat,  4,.')00ft.  in  height ;  and  farther  S., 
on  the  Ebro,  is  the  Sierra  do  la  Llenu.  The  Pyrenees 
are  not  so  rugged  on  this  as  on  the  French  side,  and 
descend  gradually  towards  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  mostly  granitic.  The  other  mountains  of  Catalonia 
arc  in  many  respects  similar.   The  mountain  of  Cardona, 

17  m.  N.W.  Monserrat,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  prov., 

18  a  solid  mass  of  pure  rock-salt,  without  tlie  least  crevice 
or  lissure,  between  400  and  AOO  ft.  high,  and  3  m.  in  circ. 
This  prodigious  mass  of  salt  Is  unparalleled  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  In  the  world.  In  almost  any  other  country 
it  would  be  turned  to  great  account,  and  be  made  the 
means  of  an  extensive  trade ;  but  here,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  dlHiculty  of  access,  this  in- 
exh<iustible  source  of  wealth  is  but  little  known,  and 
comparatively  neglected.  (Dillon's  Travels  in  Spain, 
p.  390.)  Near  Olot,  in  this  prov.,  about  .'>.'>  m.  N.  Bar- 
celona, is  a  remarkable  district  of  extinct  volcanos,  that 
has  been  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Lyell.  It  contains 
about  14  distinct  cones,  with  craters.  The  greatest 
number  of  perfect  cones  arc  close  to  Olot ;  and  the  level 
plain  on  which  the  town  stands  has  clearly,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyell,  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  lava 
from  the  adjoining  hills.  Most  of  tliese  volcanos  are  as 
entire  as  those  near  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna. 
.Some  of  them  contain  caverns  called  buj'adors,  from 
nliich  a  current  of  cold  air  blows  during  summer.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  eruption  here ;  but  the  town  of  Olot 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1421.  (Prin- 
ciples uf  Geology,  il.  38.,  3d  ed.)  I'he  mountains  in  the 
S.  of  the  prov.,  near  the  coast,  are  limestone.  On  the 
E.  of  Cervera  gypsum  only  is  met  with ;  but  more  to  the 
W.  it  gives  place  to  chalk.  The  coast  is  mostly  bold  and 
rugged.  In  the  N.  is  Cape  Creus,  the  most  E.  point  of 
Spain,  being  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  peninsula  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea,  and  separating  the  Gulph  of  Ly- 
nns from  thatof  Rosas,  lat.  42°  19'. W  N.,  long.  3°  20'  10" 
G.  The  prov.  is  well  watered.  One  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Ebro,  the  Naguera,  forms  for  nearly  60  ni.  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  it  and  Aragon.  Tlie  Ebro  itself 
enters  the  prov.  at  Mcquinenza,  and  flowing  through  its 
most  S.  portion  by  Tortosa  and  Amporta,  falls  Into  the 
Mediterranean  ir>m.  E.  from  the  latter.  The  Segre,  with 
its  afiluents,  unites  with  the  Ebro  at  Mequinenza.  The 
principal  rivers,  unconnected  with  the  Ebro,  are  tho 
Llobregat  and  Ter,  the  one  flowing  S.E.,  and  the  other 
E.,  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Pyrenees  furnish  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  manga- 
nese. There  are  lead  mines  in  various  districts.  Coal  Is 
abundant,  but  much  difficulty  has  always  been  encoun- 
tered In  working  it,, from  the  want  uf  capital  and  of  Im- 
proved means  of  communication.  Townsend  says,  that  cop. 
(ler  and  silver  abound  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  and  that  coal, 
silver,  and  gold,  have  all  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Le- 
rida.  There  is  abundance  ot  alum  in  the  valley  of  Aran  ; 
nitre  is  produced  spontaneously  in  the  plains  of  llrgcl,  and 
cathartic  salts  at  Cervera.  The  mountain  of  rock-salt  at 
Cardona  has  been  already  noticed.  Tlierc  are  marbles, 
jasper,  and  other  stones  useful  In  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture ;  alabaster,  amethysts,  topazes,  and  coloured  rock 
crystal ;  quartz,  barytic  spa,  Ihior  sjia,  limest.  ne,  ch.dU, 
and  {.'yiisum,  in  all  varieties  ;  amianthus,  tal.-,  jurptMitiui', 
oliiiiredony,  &e.  There  are  many  mineriil  vaterii  and 
liot springs.  (MHIanoj  Townseud,iii.345.  \  Bonrguing, 
iii.  344.) 

Tile  air  ts  dry  and  usually  bright  and  clear  in  tho 
interior  ;  but  on  the  roast  it  is  variable  and  moist ;  and 
in  summer  pestilential  diseases  not  unfre<{uently  prevail. 
Till'  mountains  are  every  where  covered  with  snow 
(luring  the  winter,  and  in  the  Pyrenees  frequently  even 
ill  .Inne. 
Soil  and  Produce.  —  About  half  the  surface  ts  susc ep- 

{  tilile  of  cultivation,  the  rest  C'lnslsting  of  rocks,  naked 
barren  hills,  and  woodl.ind.  The  mountain  laud  is  stony, 
mil  full  of  fragments  of  granite;   hut  the  valleys  are 

I  uiostly  fA  tile.    All  &urts  ot  grain  are  grown ;  vii.  wheat, 
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rye,  maize,  liarlcy,  oats,  and  millet.    The  plains  of  Am. 

fiurldan  are  suitable  fur  rice ;  but  Its  cultivation  Is  pro> 
libited,  as  prejudicial  to  health.  (MHIano.)  Pulse  Is 
produced  in  all  parts.  Hemp,  flax,  saflVun,  madder, 
woad,  anise,  liquorice,  and  barilla,  are  also  produced. 
The  E.  districts  yield  good  strong  wines,  which  are  fre- 
quently employtYl  to  give  body  to  the  wines  of  other 
provs.,  and  are  sometimes  exported  for  that  purpose 
to  Cette,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons,  are  found  on  the  coast ;  figs  and  almundi 
aro  grown  In  the  plain  of  Tarragona  ;  and  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  quinces,  medlars,  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  and  filberts,  in  all  the  plains.  Oil,  though  not 
of  the  best  quality,  is  produced  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  coast  district.  Silk,  honey,  and  wax,  are  also  pro- 
duced in  considerable  quantities.  Timber  ts  plentiftil, 
especially  the  roble-oak,  beech,  fir,  elm,  evergreen 
poplar,  cork-tree,  &c.  Nuts  and  cork  constitute  Im- 
portant articles  of  export  from  the  prov.,  being  in  this 
respect  second  only  to  linen  and  cotton  goods  and 
brandy.  Bears  and  wolves  are  sometimes  seen  In  the 
Pyrenees.  Laburde  estimated  the  produce  of  wool  at 
30,(HI0  quintals. 

Catalonia  Is  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  people  tho 
most  industrious,  of  any  of  the  Spanish  p<ir, .-  T!iis 
is  owing  to  a  varle'.y  of  causes,  Luc  principally,  jifrixn  <, 
to  its  exemption  from  the  nlcavcLt  'md  otlic  ucpres  i,.f 
Imposts  (see  Sp.ain),  and  i ..  the  mviw  ii  whli;!-.  Iar>i.'  ,'■■■■ 
occupied.  Generally,  thrill. »hi,:.v  >'viM»i  i'le  Iwid  n  di- 
vided into  vast  estates,  1  .,!  undc:r  ii  svifpn;  ,f  ..tni:^ 
entail,  and  adminl8tere>'.  h:  Xc\,a:d'^  on  .lecou- 1  of  ti.a 
proprietors.  Tiie  disastrou,  Inlufi  ic"  cii  K.i..  ystew  i* 
apparent  in  the  low  state  .if  at'i  ici'.iiiir&,  fixi  t.'^e 'wretch- 
edness of  the  peasantry.  In  n^oft  r;;i>*-.  ol  the  •.,•  wareliy. 
But  in  Catalonia  its  Intluc.ice  '"  "^iRti-.idly  i,.";l<iled  by 
the  landlords  bavins;  puwr, '< ;  «!\at  Is'V  -i  ihc  mu 
phyteutic  contract,  to  lea'^j  i. 'p"*tion  oj  tti  ir  estates. 
This  they  may  do  for  a  teriii  o!  ycai'y,  either  ahs". 
lute  or  conditional,  ((.r  live,  or  In  v.  ri/Ctuuy ;  <•'.»  >vi 
reserving  a  quit-rent,  i\s  i;i  the  Sni.lish  eo;:>v),  ilii.  '.itli  a 
relief  on  every  suvts'.-iiJii,  Hjliiw  on  tlieiUleiin'U  n  of  iUa 
land,  and  other  .eijtniorial  rt|  I. ^fdiiier.i'ent  fi>  thf  .'iis- 
tora  of  the  district.  ".'ii<'  ji'served  rent  ; .  roiiji.cni! 
paid  In  money ;  but  th.-  avieement  Is  oft.-  ,  Ir.-  vine, 
corn,  or  poultry.  If  the  .cnant  quits  '  .'ov^  t>,  ;  Mid  o? 
his  term  (which  he  may  (lO),  he  loses  ;:'  c'niirr  iVr  In;. 
provements,  for  which  he  must  otlisrwl'c  oo  |.\id. 
(Toumsetui,  iii.  330.)  Pereoi'i  ocr-jving  ivnd  ULder 
this  tenure  have  an  obvious  hiteresr.  i./id.  prodt^'tle  cul- 
tivation ;  and  wherever  "t  prevails  'm  country  is  fu  a 
comparatively  flourishing  i>t\ie. 

Irrigation  is  the  leading  featnrr;  tn  the  triibandry  of 
the  prov.,  and  ta  carried  to  a  fjixat  extent  by  tneans  ■>? 
canals  and  trendies  cut  frtiiu  <  reiv  avr.iiable  s'iurce ;  Use 
maintenance  of  which,  tog ;ther' with  'he  i<lstrlbuti'.iu 
of  the  water,  is  coinmttteJ:  to  the  tn/s  i.(  a  j-h;  ?'C>Jaf 
Junta.  Great  numbers  of  fiuis  iire  also  wslenil  by 
means  of  the  noria,  a  machin  >  Jritrwiuced  ly  'i  i  .>ju- 
racens  for  raising  water  fron-  \viils.  Tho  M)I1  it  in 
parts  so  very  light  that  it  is  ploughed  with  a  vouplr  (.>1 
oxen,  and  sometimes  with  one  horse,  or  even  -iViutc; 
but  with  the  help  of  the  water  it  is  rendered  f«rtl,e, 
and  produces  on  the  same  spot  corn,  wine,  oranges,  mut 
olives.  According  to  Mr. 'lownsend,  the  common  pro- 
duce of  wheat  is  10,  and  In  raifiy  f;e&i,ans,  tJ  for  1. 
(Year  in  Spain,  by  an  Ameiinin,  I  !■>.  i-l'l.  44.  60.; 
Townsend,  5.92.  103,  IT*)  IW.,  iii.  3(i!.  Sltx  aSK.  :  'Ji. 
flano.) 

The  silk  and  wooii> '  •  ..viiif.'ietures  o!'  (.utaionia  were 
formerly  carried  on  •«  >  i,'  at  '."-ii-.r,  .avmI  I"-;.  ji)!!  -"^f 
considerable  value  ad  iin'iortt'.iice.  in  the  'nJier  i>f.rt 
of  last  century  the  c  lUar  inaaum»;t»jie  VS'S  id*.»..k;i.  ed  ; 
but  It  has  not  succeeiird  :  :ind  Miriavu)  Si\yF,  tha'.  for 
some  years  past  !ts  '.i;  ..;ri  <  has  been  il:  vinl  en  peor — 
from  bad  to  vi-c  f!^.lusi^o  of  Willis,  cottons,  and 
woollens,  e.  gi-  .1  ,leal  o,"  Vnitn  is  n:;iuf ,  with  paper,  hats, 
cordage,  <^r  >  il  kini'is  of  tveuving  are  carried  on  upon 
the  stones  •.":•  Pyr.iii-i  F,  where  wages  are  lowest ;  the 
webs  I'  in  '  biought  \.i  Barcelona  to  be  bleached  and 
pilnttt^.  Leather  is  largely  manufactured,  and  stioe- 
'^.ikina  used  to  be  one  of  the  principal  employments.  In 
!;sti,  the  export  of  shoes  from  Barcelona  only  was  esti- 
mati'd  at  7n(I.O(M)  pairs,  mostly  for  the  colonies.  Since 
the  emancipation  <if  the  latter,  this  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined. Miflano  reckons  the  export  of  shoes  in  1M26  at 
200,000  pairs  ;  and  according  to  inglis,  the  slioe-making 
business,  which  formerly  employed  2,000  hands  in  Bar- 
celona, had  entirely  ceased  in  that  city.  Distillation  ii 
also  extensively  carried  on ;  the  exports  of  brandy 
amounting,  according  to  Mtdann,  to  3.^,000  pipes  a  year. 
Cannon  and  small  arms,  soap,  glass,  sheet-iron,  and  cop- 
per utensils,  are  also  produced.  Women,  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  are  employed  in  the  making  of  blond  and 
other  laces.  The  shipbuilding,  formerly  carried  on  at 
Barcelona,  Mataro,  and  other  places  on  the  coast,  where 
timber  was  cheap,  has  nearly  ceased.  Tarragona  is  llm 
chief  place  in  tho  prov.  for  the  export  of  nuts,  aU 
O  o 
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mondt,  wtnei,  brandy,  cork  wood,  and  cork  bark.  (,See 
Tarragona.) 

The  pnp.  of  Catalonia  was  estimated  in  1788  at  814,412. 
According  to  tlic  esthnate  of  Mifiano,  it  amounted  to 
1,100,000  in  1826  (iii.23.) ;  and  later  estimates  give  nearly 
tlie  same  result.  Ttie  principal  towns  are  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lorida,  Ileus,  Manresa,  Tortosa, 
&c. 

The  language  of  the  Catalans  is  a  dialect  of  the  Ro- 
mance or  I'roven^ai,  at  one  time  the  common  language 
in  the  S.  of  France,  and  in  some  other  parts.  But  it  is 
now  a  good  deal  intermixed  with  Castillan  and  other 
words.  !jetter8  were  successfully  cultiv.itiHi  at  the  court 
of  Barcelona ;  and  some  of  the  counts  attained  to  dis- 
tinction us  trnubadours. 

Catalonia  had  fur  a  lengthened  period  its  states,  com- 
posed of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons,  who  shared 
the  legislative  power  with  the  sovereign.  It  had,  also, 
particular  and  very  extensive  privileges,  and  a  peculiar 
forni  of  Jurisilictiuu  in  the  handit  of  magistrates,  called 
tig'iieros.  whose  distritts  were  named  viguieriet.  The 
highest  court  of  appeal  was  the  royal  council  established 
in  Catalonia.  Their  contributions  to  tlie  king  were 
not  considered  as  imposts,  but  as  voluntary  giUs  ;  the 
Catalans  were  tu  lie  tried  by  the  laws  of  Catalonia  only, 
and  by  native  judges  ;  and  their  estates  were  never  to  be 
conflscated,  unli'ss  lor  treason.  But  these  privileges  were 
suppressed  by  I'hilip  V.  when  he  sulxlued  the  province; 
and  llie  laws  i,(  Catalonia  were  then  assiiniilated  to  those 
of  Castile.  They  have  always,  as  already  seen,  Ixien  ex- 
empted from  the  aUavnla,  cientot,  and  mitlunet,  in  lieu 
of  which  tliey  paid  10  per  cent,  on  all  rents,  whether 
beloMgmg  tu  individuals  or  coniniunities,  and  on  the  sup- 
posed gains  of  merchants  ami  mechanics. 

The  Catalans  are  hardy,  active,  and  industrious  ;  and 
used  to  be  (iistiiiKuishcil  by  their  attachment  to  their  pri- 
vileges, and  their  opposition  to  arbitrary  power.  But  in 
this  respect  they  seem  to  have  undergone  a  material 
change  ;  being  now  distinguished  by  their  veneration  fur 
the  apostolical  party  in  church  and  state— a  consequence 

Krobably  of  their  Ignorance  imd  subservience  to  the  prlest- 
ood.  There  seems,  iudeeil,  to  be  little  or  no  provision 
made  for  eilucation.  I'hilip  V.  suppressed  the  universi- 
ties of  narceUma,  Lerida,  (ierona,  fiv. ;  and  established 
In  their  stead  only  that  of  tiervera.  There  are  acaJe- 
mies  in  the  priiici|>al  towns  ;  hut  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  appear  to  be  without  the  me.uis  of  lustriictlon. 
Their  improve<l  condition  Is  not  liierefore  In  any  degree 
owing  to  their  superior  intelligence,  Init  to  the  coini)ara- 
tlvelv  favourable  circumstances  under  which  they  have. 
In  other  respects,  been  placed. 

The  dllference  betiveeii  the  cottages  of  Catalonia  and 
those  of  the  other  provinci's  of  Spain  is  very  visible.  The 
houses  and  cottages  here  have  an  air  of  convenience  and 
comfort  i  there  Is  glass  in  tin-  windows,  and  the  insides 
display  the  articles  of  lurniture  in  common  use.  No 
beggars,  and  few  ragged  people,  are  seen  ;  Industry  is 
erery  where  active  ;  stones  arc  removed  from  the  ground 
and  coilw-ted  in  heaps  ;  fences  are  more  general  and 
more  neatly  constructed ;  nobiMly  is  seen  basking  in  the 
■un  ;  even  the  women  and  girls  who  attend  the  cattle  do 
not  sit  idle,  wra|ii>ed  up  in  their  plaidf,  hut  every  one  has 
her  spindle  In  her  hand.  {Inglis,  ii.  3ii1.) 

Catalonia  anciently  made  a  part  of  the  llisiiania  Tara- 
roncntit  of  the  Komans.  The  (ioths  were  Its  next  masters, 
who  ipreail  themselves  frimi  it  over  the  rest  <if  .Spain.  On 
the  fall  of  the  (iothlc  empire,  the  Catalans  submitted  to 
the  Moors,  lint  the  domliiinn  of  the  latter  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  (he  Nth  aiul  <lth  centuries,  Catalonia,  with  the 
adjrnniiig  country  of  Konsslllini,  liecanie  an  Independent 
slate,  subject  lo  the  counts  or  I'arls  of  Haneiona.  I'nder 
their  government,  lllH'r.il  Institutions  were  cstalillslutl  ni 
the  prov.  ;  it  was  dlstlngnlsheil  liy  lis  naval  iiower,  com- 
merce, and  prollcleMcy  in  the  arts  ;  and  Its  Heels  .uul  ar- 
mies freipiently  interiered  with  decisive  eflVcl  In  the  ccni- 
tests  of  the  time.  In  Ii:i7,  CataliinU  was  unltinl  with 
Aragon,  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  Its  counts  with  the 
heiress  of  the  hitter  ;  but  the  Catalonlans  retained  their 
Mpnrate  legislature,  and  distinct  privileges.  In  IMII  the 
prov.  retoltnl  against  I'hlllp  IV.,  and  was  not  recovered 
till  HiW.  In  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  Catalonlans 
were  the  most  lealnns  adherents  of  the  Archduke 
C'harles ;  and  even  alter  Kngland  anil  Austria  had  with- 
drawn from  the  i-ontest.  Ihi'y  reliiseil  to  submit,  and  di'- 
I'elided  H«r<'eloiia  with  an  olnlliiacy  of  whlih  tinre 
Rru  hut  few  examples.  On  Us  rapture,  Ihclr  ancliiit 
rorles.  And  mc  st  of  their  peculiar  privileges,  weru  tup. 
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and  sca- 
,  cortst  of 
ihe  Island,  at  the  lon't  of  Mount  .V.tiia.  at  the  extremity  of 
■  vast  plain.  SI  m.  N.N.W.  Syr.icu.e;  hit.  :I7"  it' VO"  N., 
long.  1.1 '  .V  I.V  K.  Top  ( 1831 )  r.'i.l3;l  i  vli.  XI.MH  males, 
Mid '#'>.NVi  females.  Though  It  has  sulfered  much  from 
rarthnuakes,  liy  one  of  which,  In  |ii'.)^.  It  was  all  liut  to. 
tally  ilestr9yiHl.  It  has  always  risen  from  Us  ruins  liner 
ud  mora  nia(iiillceiit  than  ever.    I  aptalu  Sniylh  sajs, 


CATANZARO. 

"  It  has  a  noble  appearance  from  the  lea;  and  what  It 
rare  in  an  Italian  town,  the  effect  ia  not  diminished  on 
landing ;  for  the  streets  are  regular,  spacious,  and  hand- 
some ;  and  the  numerous  cirurches,  convents,  palaces 
and  public  establishments,  principally  constructed  ol 
lava,  faced  with  magnesian  limestone  from  Malta  and 
Syracuse,  and  enriched  with  marbles  from  the  ruins,  are 
magnlHcent."  Mr.  Hughes  says  that  its  exterior  aspect 
remin  Jed  him  of  Oxford  ;  but "  that  the  interior  may  defy 
competition.  It  is  nobly  situated,"  Mr.  II.  continues 
"  on  the  roots  of  jKtna,  its  despoiler  and  its  benefactor! 
Overwhelmed,  .is  it  has  ollen  been,  by  torrents  of  liquid 
fire,  it  lias  risen,  like  the  phtcnix,  more  splendid  from 
its  ashes.  Tlie  very  substance  which  once  ravaged  its 
plains  has,  by  its  own  decomposition,  covered  them  with 
soil  fertile  as  the  fabled  garden  of  the  Hes|>erides ;  and 
on  all  sides  the  material  of  destruction  is  turned  to  tlie 
purposes  of  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  lava ;  houses,  palaces,  and  churches,  are  built  of 
lava ;  of  lava  they  ibrm  ornamental  chimney-pieces,  ta- 
bles, and  a  variety  of  toys  ;  whilst  a  natural  mole  of  lava 
defends  the  shipping  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ask 
a  Catanian  what  is  the  subject  of  almost  every  thing  you 
behold  in  art  or  nature,  and  his  reply  will  be,  with  a  most 
signillcant  elevation  of  hia  hands  and  eyebrows,  I.ava, 
tignore ,-  tulla  tulla  lava.  The  plan  of  the  city  Is  su- 
perb, and  no  one  is  permitted  to  deviate  from  it."  The 
cathedral,  founded  in  1094,  was  rebuilt  on  a  simple  and 
grand  scale,  after  the  earthquaki?  of  169.1 ;  the  senate* 
house,  monte  Hi  pield,  theatre,  and  most  of  the  municipal 
establishments,  are  also  line,  appropriate  buildings.  Near 
the  cathedral  Is  a  fine  square,  ornamented  witli  an  an- 
tique statue  of  an  elephant  bearing  on  its  back  an  obelisk. 
It  has  49  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Maria  deli' 
Ajuto,  and  several  others,  are  magnlHcent  structures ;  it 
has  iUso  19  convents  for  men,  and  11  for  women.  The  Be- 
nedictine convent  of  San  NlcoI6  d' Arena  has  long  been 
justly  celebrated  for  Its  vast  extent,  superb  church,  ex- 
cellent organ,  large  museum,  ancient  mosaics,  and  great 
riches.  Among  the  charitable  establishments,  exclusive 
of  the  moHtf  di  plflii,  are  several  hospitals,  a  workhouse, 
a  foundling  hospital,  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  Magdalen 
asylum,  &c.  The  university,  founded  in  I44.'>,  by  Al- 
phonso  of  Aragon,  is  an  extensive  foundation  with  «n 
annual  revenue  of  above  2,(KK)/.  It  has  able  profess- 
ors, and  is  well  attendeil :  its  library  and  museums 
are  open  on  holydavs  to  the  public.  The  heirs  of 
I'rince  lllscari  and  others  have  also  fine  museums.  Ca- 
tania is  the  seat  of  a  hishopric,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  a 
criminal  court,  a  civil  court,  and  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities ;  and  enjoys  extensive  privileges.  The  hu- 
maiiitv,  hospitality,  ami  good-breeding  of  tlic  inhabitants, 
have  Iieeii  eulogised  by  all  travellers.  On  many  occn- 
siiuis  thev  have  shown  a  singular  unanimity  in  public 
affairs  ;  they  had  the  courage  to  practise  Inoculation  so 
early  as  1712,  and  to  introduce  the  potato  while  an  ig- 
norant prejudico  existed  against  it  among  their  neigh- 
bours. The  principal  manufacture  Is  that  of  silk,  which 
is  largely  carried  on.  The  working  of  tht  -ellow  anilier 
found  on  the  8.  coast  of  the  island  alfords  employment 
to  some  thnusanils  of  the  populathni.  The  snow  of 
Mount  .ICtna  Is  also  a  great  source  of  wealth.  The  har- 
bour Is  not  equal  to  the  imoortance  of  the  city  ;  but  it  is 
generally  full  of  small  crah  that  resort  thither  for  corn, 
macaroni,  potatoes,  olives,  figs,  silk,  wine,  almonds, 
cheese,  oil,  soda,  manna,  cantliarldes,  amber,  snow,  and 
lava.     The  environs  are  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated. 

Catania  is  very  ancient.  It  is  ladleved  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Chali'Idians,  and  had  Cliarondas  for  lis 
early  Ic  fator.  I'nder  the  Itomans,  it  was  the  reslch'nre 
of  a  pra  .or,  and  was  adorni  d  with  many  noble  huildlntis. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  reiieated  occurrence  of  earlli- 
qiiakes,  ami  the  Irruption  of  lava  fritin  .Ktiia,  Its  ancient 
inoniiinenls  have  iH'en  mostly  destroyeil ;  but  the  remains 
of  its  amphitheatre,  the  circumference  of  wliirh  excecils 
even  that  of  the  Colosseum,  as  well  as  of  Us  theiitrc, 
(Mieuni.lilppodroine,  temples,  aipieducta,  baths.  .Vc., attest 
Its  former  extent  and  inagnlllcence.  [dinrHalf  Slain- 
licit.  No.  I.  p.  m3.  ;  Sirinbunn-,  11.  3.16.  4to.  ed. ;  Smi/lh. 
p.  i;ift.  J    llujf/iri'i  Oriire  ami  Alhnnin,  I.  llll.  8vo.  ed  ) 

<:ATANK.'VI(0,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
(Tlira  II.,  of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  in  a  healthy  and  agree, 
able  situatlini,  on  a  mountain  near  the  (iulphof  Siiullace, 
'fj  ni.  S.S.K.  CoMiiza.  I'op.  I2,(KK).  It  BulTered  very 
severely  fri>m  (he  dreaiirnl  carlhipi.ikn  i>f  I78:i,  wlinTi 
overthrew  several  of  Its  prim  liial  lnilldlng>  )  It  still,  how- 
ever, has  a  catlieilral,  several  cliurches  and  coiiveiUs.  ii  se- 
in'nary.aroy.il  academy  of  sciences,  a lyceuni, a  finindling 
liosiilMl,  a  iiiiiiil  lie  iiii'lt,  and  two  hospitals  )  and  Is  <lr- 
fenili'd  by  a  caslli'.  It  Is  tin'  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  enn 
of  (III-  four  great  civil  ciiinls  of  the  kingdom,  of  a  cri- 
minal c.iurt,  and  of  an  ordinary  civil  tribunal.  There 
are  coiisliler.ible  manufactures  ol  silk,  velvet,  cloth.  Ac  ; 

and  a  g I  deal  nl  tra<li'  is  carried  on  In  silk. corn,  rattle, 

wiiiiv  and  oil.  The  InhaliKau'is  aie  alUdile  and  liidns- 
trlons,  ami  till' wiinien  are  rerkoiieil  (he  Uandsuineit  III 
the  three  Calalirl,!!.     (  Uiimpntdi.) 
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CATEAU-CAMBllESIS. 

CATEAU-CAMBRESIS,  a  town  of  France,  Up. 
du  Mord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Salle,  IS  m.  K.S.E.  Cambray. 
Fop.  6,015.  It  was  formerly  fortified  ;  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  starch,  soap,  and  tobacco,  with  tanneries,  and 
some  trade  in  lace,  lawns,  &c.  It  Is  celebrated  In  diplo- 
matic history  for  the  treaty  concluded  in  it,  in  ISS9,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain. 

CATHERINA  (SANTA),  or  NOSSA  SENHORA 
DO  DESTERRO,  a  marlt.  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  proT.  St. 
Callierlne,  on  the  W,  side  of  the  Island  uf  same  name,  on 
the  narrow  strait  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  620 
in.  S.W.  Rio  Janeiro;  lat.  27°  36'  S.,  long.  48°  40'  W. 
Pop.  probably  from  5,000  to  6,000.  From  the  landing 
place  m  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  verdant 
slope  of  about  500  yards,  "  the  town  has  a  most  beautiful 
appearance,  and  the  perspective  is  nobly  crowned  by  its 
line  cathedral.  The  green  Is  interspersed  with  orange 
trees,  and  forms  an  agreeable  parade.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  have  two  or  three  stories  with  boarded  floors, 
and  are  provided  with  neat  gardens  well  stocked  with  ex- 
cellent vegetables  and  flowers."  Besides  the  church  of 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Uesterro,  which  gives  name  to  the 
place,  there  were  some  years  ago  two  chapels,  a  convent, 
an  hosplcio,  and  good  barracks.  Notwithstanding  its  ex- 
cellent port  and  convenient  situation,  the  trade  of  the 
town  is  not  very  considerable  ;  but  It  is  frequently  visited 
by  ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Vaciflc,  and  by  those  in  the 
S.  Sea  wiiale-fishery.  Sperm-whales  used  to  be  frequent 
on  tliis  coast,  and  even  in  the  bay  of  St.  Catherine,  but 
thy  are  now  comparatively  rare.  There  are  some  ina- 
niiiactures  of  coarse  cotton  and  linen  stulTs,  and  earthen- 
ware. When  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Mawe.  it  was  princi- 
pally occupied  by  merchants,  ship-captains,  and  otiiers 
retired  from  business,  attr.tcted  thither  by  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
cheapness  of  most  necessary  articles.  He  speaks  very 
favourably  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Inhab.  The  ladles,  he 
says,  "are  handsome  and  lively  ;  their  chief  employment 
is  making  lace,  in  which  they  display  great  ingenuity 
and  taste."  (Mawe't  Travels,  p.51<.) 

The  Island  of  St.  Catherine  may  be  entirely  circum- 
navixated,  and  many  good  anchoragcF  are  found  between 
Its  \V.  coast  and  the  continent ;  but  the  N.  part  of  the 
channel  is  the  only  one  suitable  for  large  vessels.  Here 
they  anchor  in  5  fathoms  un  a  mud  bottom  which  holds 
well,  and  are  protected  from  all  winds,  except  from  the 
N.K.,  which  are  rarely  dangerinis.  Opposite  to  the  town 
the  channel  narrows,  and  the  depth  oPnater  decreases  to 
2  fathoms.  The  roailstead  is  defended  by  2  forts.  This  is 
one  uf  the  very  best  places  at  which  to  relit :  excellent 
water  may  be  nad  In  any  quantity  for  nothing,  and  pro- 
\isions  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant.  (Blount's 
American  PiU)l,  p.  fi^ST.) 

The  island  of  St.  Catherine  is  about  .15  m.  in  length, 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  4  to  H  m.  In  width.  Its  shores  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  such  a  height,  that  In  fair 
weallier  It  Is  visible  45  m.  olT.  Its  mo>t  N.  extremity. 
Point  Hupa,  Is  in  lat.  27^  22*  31"  N.,  long.  48°  32*  7"  W. 
The  surface  of  the  Island  Is  singularly  varied,  presenting 
granite  mountains,  fertile  plains,  swamps  fit  for  the 
growth  of  rice,  lakes  stocked  with  flsh,  and  several  small 
streams.  Mandloe  and  flax  are  the  chief  nrlicles  of  cul- 
ture ;  but  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  onions,  rice,  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  an  abundnnce  of  fruit  are  also  '.rown.  Tlio 
climate  is  rather  humid,  but  temperate  an'l  salubrious. 

t  ATMANl)00,(>r  KlIATMANDI',  an  Inland  city 
nf  N.  Illndostan,  cup.  of  the  Nepanl  diim.,  built  In  ,i 
mountainous  reglnn,  I.'i4  m.  N.N.W.  I'atna,  and  4,7h-1  I>. 
nliiivi'  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  I'op.  2(i.(MNi,  ? 
It  extends  for  nliout  I  m.  along  the  hank  nf  a  rlvei  ;  and 
I iintains  many  wiiinleii  and  lirlik  temples,  with  the p.ilace 
111  the  Neiiaiil  riijah.  The  houses  are  mostly  mean  \nk\ 
iir  tile  bunillngs,ol>en3  or  4  stories  high  ;  streets  inirrow 
■nd  dirty.  (Ilamillon'i  K.  I.  (iat.) 

CAI'IIINK,  n  inaiiurai'turiiig  village  nf  .Scotland,  rn. 
Avr,  parish  Htirn,  on  the  N.  Tmiik  of  the  Ayr,  32  m.  S. 
IJIii>gow.  I'op.,  ill  |K37.  '),702.  Cotton-works  were 
eriK'ti'd  here  In  liNfi,  and  a  lileaclilng-work  In  IN24. 
Until  works  are,  generally  speaking,  carried  on  liy  means 
of  water-power,  bu'  in  ra-eiif  ndetlcleiit  supply  of  water, 
(team-engines  liave  iH'en  constructed  to  make  giMHl 
the  deflriency.  The  wi  lulit  of  yarn  spun  In  IH:«i  was 
ll'M,U7.1lhs.  ;  and  the  qil.iiitlty  nf  gniHls  produced,  17'.', '75 
pieces  of  2.^  yards  each,  or  nn  iiggregati-  of  4,.104,:i<.i3 
r.uds,  iijUid  til '2,4t.'i  m.  The  lileinhlng  estalilisliment, 
n  aildltiiin  to  wlial  i.i  manufaeliireii  at  t  atrine,  bleaches 
all  the  cotton  prniliiied  at  the  other  mills  beloiigliig  to 
tlie  same  cmnpany,  the  i|iiaiillty  varying  from  I5,(KI0  to 
'AlMKl  yards  per  day.  I'.vrry  iiart  nf  the  priiceit  It 
C.I,  rliil  on  within  diMirs,  and  wltlioiit  liiterriiiitinn,  at 
nil  seasons  of  the  year.  Tii  have  bleacheit  the  tamo 
i|iiaiillty  in  the  old  way,  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rnys  nut  of  doors,  would  have  rei|iilreil  from  l.M)  to 
'.i»i  aires  of  land  I  '.>\^  hands  are  einplnyed  In  the 
Works,  of  wliom  SITi  are  males,  and  5',ix  females, 
lieslites  alHiiit  3'l  masons  and  other  labourers  Tlie 
sum  paid  as  wa^es  by  Ilia  cumvany  In  IH36  wai  27,IMit</. 
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16$.,  being,  at  an  average,  a  little  leai  than  3n{.  a  year 
to  each  individual.  There  are  7  ichooli,  6  of  wliich 
are  supported  by  the  school  feet  (which  average  3<f,  per 
week),  and  one  maintained  by  a  fixed  salary  paid  by  the 
company;  4  libraries,  one  of  which  it  attached  to  a 
Sunday-ichool :  and  two  placet  of  worthip,  one  connected 
with  the  established  ehdrch,  the  other  belonging  to  a 
sect  of  Presbyterian  distenteri.  (New  Slatiit.  Account  oj 
Scotland,  part  xvi. ) 

CATTAUO,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  ttatei,  cap. 
circ.  of  tame  name,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Gulnh 
or  Bocca  di  Caltaro,  210  m.  S.E.  Zaru  ;  lat.  42°  26'  26" 
N.,  long.  lg°  40'  16"  E.  Fop.  about  4000.  It  it  walled, 
and  is  farther  defended  by  a  fort  built  on  an  adjoining 
eminence.  Streets  narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy.  Not- 
withstanding  its  small  size,  it  has  a  cathedral,  a  collegiate 
church,  17  other  It.  Cath.  churches  and  chapelt,  a  Greek 
church,  6  convents,  and  an  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  administration  of  the  circle  and  of  a  bishop,  and 
hat  a  government  high-school.  The  harbour  it  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Adriatic.  At  iti  mouth  there  are  two 
rocks  dividing  the  entrance  into  three  separate  channels, 
two  of  which  admit  the  largett  shipt.  Internally  the 
gulph  is  tpacioui  and  secure,  though  little  frequented  by 
shipping.  The  trade  of  Cattaro  is  chiefly  with  the 
Turkitn  distr.  of  Montenegro.  The  vicinity  it  very 
picturesque ;  but  from  being  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  Cattaro  has  this  disadvantage,  —  that  the 
tun  rises  an  hour  later  and  is  lost  an  hour  earlier  than  in 
most  other  pl.tces.  The  district  of  Cattaro  was  the  teat 
of  a  Roman  colony  ;  but  the  town  itielf  only  datei  from 
the  6th  century.  It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes, 
especially  in  I. 063  and  1667.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  a 
small  republic,  which,  falling  Into  debt,  placed  Itself 
under  the  government  of  Venice  nn  the  single  condition 
of  having  Its  debts  paid.  Previously  to  the  tr.>aty  of 
Tilsit  this  town  was  for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Russians.  (Oeslerr.  Kal.  Encycl.  i  MalU-Brun  ; 
DM,  Gtographique,  Ac. ) 

CATTEOAT,  or  KATTEGAT,  a  portion  of  the  N, 
Sea,  or  of  the  Baltic,  between  Jutland  and  Sweden.  (See 
Baltic.) 

CAUBIII,,  or  CABUL  (an.  Jria,  Arachntia,  Sec), 
an  extensive  region  of  Centr.  Asia,  formerly  the  centre 
of  a  powerful  kingdom  re  rhlng  fVom  Meshed  tn  Cath> 
niere,  and  from  the  Oxii  to  the  ocean,  but  now  com- 
prising only  the  eoi'ntry  lietwecn  lat.  !i8"  and  37°  N,, 
and  long.  69°  30'  and  Ti'  E.  ;  and  divided  Into  four 
chlefshlps.  Independent  of  each  other,  viz.  those  of  itt 
principal  cities,  Caubiil,  Peshawer,  Candahar,  and  Herat. 
Caubul,  in  its  extended  sense,  Includes  the  greater 
portion  of  AfTghanistan,  Keistan  (an.  lirangiana),  and 
Sewestan,  with  parts  uf  Khorassan,  CauUristan  (the  Ko- 
histan),  and  Lahore:  length  and  breadth  each  atraut 
OWm. 

The  pop.  was  estimated  by  Mr.Elphlnitone,  tn  1809,  at 
about  14  millions,  oi  — 

Afl)(hans  4,300,000  Persians  and  Tadjlki  1,500,000 
Beloochet  I,IKKI,(MI0  Hindoos,  Juts,  &c.  6,700,000 
Tartan       l,'iUO,<K)0    Miscellaneout  trlbct      300,000 

But  this  estimate  is  believed  to  have  been  too  high  when 
It  nat  framed  ;  anil  since  that  period  livll  wars  and  fo- 
reign cnni|Uests  have  deprived  Caubul  of  the  provs  of  Re- 
loochUtan,  Sinde,  Moultan,  Damaiin,  Cashmere,  Baikh, 
Ac.,  and  have  dinilnlthed  the  pop,  to  little  more  than  thtt 
Afl)ihan  |iiirlion.  At  present,  liesidet  the  cities  already 
n,iini>d,  the  chief  towns  are,  (Ihiineo,  Uooihak,  .tnd 
Furrah. 

The  N.  and  I'.,  portion  of  Caubul  it  •!  lofty  table-land, 
its  mountains  liclonglng  to  the  Hindoo  Kiiosh  (,ir  Indian 
(V.iciisus),  ami  two  of  its  olfsets,  viz.  the  Mollmaun  and 
I'aropainlsan  ranges.  The  Koosh  mountain,  about  long, 
(i\>^  E.,  gives  Its  name  lo  the  range  which  extends  ftnm 
It  iMith  \V.  and  K.,  and  beyond  the  Indus  Is  continuous 
with  the  Himalaya.  r'"-nliig  generally  S.W.  to  N.K., 
and  In  the  Kolilstan  liirming  the  N .  boundary  of  ('aiibul. 
Between  long.  70'-'  and  7'i°  It  makes  a  remarkable  eurvo 
to  the  S.,  o|ipoiite  to  wliich  the  llolor-Tagh  (or  cloudy 
mountains)  unites  with  or  approaches  It,  Irom  Biidukh- 
ihan  on  the  N.  The  highest,  at  well  at  the  mutt  N. 
point  of  this  curve,  is  apparently  a  mounla'n,  called 
Ciiond,  or  Kouiier,  near  long.  71°,  where  the  Alfghani 
lielleve  the  ark  to  have  rested  alter  the  deluge  ;  a  tra- 
dition ciirrint,  liowever,  respecting  the  Tuklitn  Null- 
niaini  also.  'I'he  Knosli  is  covered  with  (lerpetiial  snow  t 
itt  peak  are  visible  from  lluctria,  India,  and  even  Tar- 
tary.  and  one  of  them,  measured  liy  Sir  A.  Unmet,  wat 
found  lo  Ini  'in.tlKin.  high.  Mr.  Klphlnstone  observed 
at  Peshawer  three  liiferlnr  mountain  ranges,  progreti- 
Ively  ihM'rea^ilng  in  hi-lglit  beneath  the  former;  the  do. 
tcrlptliin  of  which  will  serve,  he  says,  to  give  an  Idea  of 
the  rest  of  the  Koosh  cli.iln  ;  the  lowest  range  wat  des- 
tllnle  of  snow,  and  its  tides  were  clnlhed  with  forests  of 
pine,  oak,  and  wild  olive,  European  fruits  and  flowert, 
tern,  and  elegant  siiriibt.  The  tuns  of  the  serond  rann 
are  covercil  with  snow,  and  the  third  are  tu  lo  half  Uiwr 
Uu  )i 
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height.  On  the  hish  central  range  Mr.  BIphinatone 
observed  that  "  no  diminution  in  the  snow  voufd  be  per- 
ceived in  any  part  in  the  month  <<f  June,  when  tlie  ther- 
mometer in  the  plain  of  Peahs  .rer  wai  at  I  IS"  Fahr." 
The  Koh-I-Baba  range,  between  Caubnl  and  Uaumian, 
ia  the  continuation  W.  of  the  Kooah  ;  but  ita  pcalia  are  not 
■o  lolly,  probably  not  more  tliao  lg,0()0  ft.  {Burnci,  ill 
a03.),  although  "covered  with  eternal  anow  for  a  con- 
lidorable  dietance  beneath  their  eumnilta."  The  paaaea 
of  Hiyeeguk  and  Kaloo  on  thia  range  arc  rea|it>ctivoly 
lti,4U0  and  13,000  ft.  above  the  aea ;  tlie  other  iiaaai'a  ore 
none  more  than  9,0(X)  ft.  in  height,  and  all,  without 
exception,  are  free  from  snow  by  the  end  of  June.  In 
the  delilea  the  ro.td  often  winds  at  the  baac  of  a  mu- 
ral precipice,  rising  to  '2,()(K)  or  3,(Kiu  (t.  perpendicularly, 
and  ill  one  part,  callinl  l)ura-l-zuiidaii,  or  the  "  Valley 
of  the  Dungeon,"  the  licight  la  auch  as  to  exclude 
the  sun  at  noonday ;  at  the  lielglit  of  10,000  ft.,  how- 
ever, the  ground  hi  some  parts  is  plnughcd  when  the 
snow  diaappears,  tho  grain  aown  in  May  bt^lng  reaped 
in  October.  The  rangca  N.  of  the  Koli-l-liahu  are 
much  inferior  in  height,  and  ollcn  free  from  snow,  but 
rise  from  the  plaina  of  llHlkh  in  a  bold  and  iircripitous  line, 
'2,!*)0  ft.  high.  The  valley  of  the  <:auljiil  river  aejiarutes 
the  Kniiah  from  the  Teeru  mountains,  which  run  in  a  pa- 
rallel direction,  decreasing  in  sise  to  the  E. ;  but  In  their 
higher  parts  are  covered  with  perpetual  anow,  and  are  cer- 
tainly aa much  aa  lA.OOO  it.  high.  iUinm-t,  11.  KIA.)  The 
Sulimnun  range  commencea  witli  the  Siiiucd-Koh,  S. 
of  the  Caubul  valley  ;  across  which  It  may  be  considered 
as  connecting  itself  with  the  Ko<>i>li,  by  means  of  crnaa 
.  ranges,  cuusing  many  cascades  niiil  ucclivltiiis  In  the  bed 
of  the  river.  This  range  strctclii's  from  nearly  34^^  to 
'2)0  N.  lat.,  where  It  becomes  coniiected  with  the  high 
table-land  of  Kelat  (HeloiH'histan).  It  is  not  ao  high  aa 
the  Koosh  :  its  principal  points  are  the  .Siirui-d-Koli,  or 
"  White  Mountain,"  and  the  'I'ukhte  .Sollinaun,  or 
"  Throne  of  Solomon,"  the  last  near  lat.  :il"  HO*  N. : 
the  former  la  always  covered  with  snow,  and  the  lat- 
ter so  for  three  months  In  the  year,  lletween  these 
two  points  this  range  decreases  coiisiileralily  in  height, 
especially  where  it  ia  intersected  by  the  (iiimiil  rivir. 
The  Hofimaun  chain  haa  several  parallel  riil^i's,  c:iil 
givea  otf  many  lateral  and  other  raMges,  ixpecially  a  re- 
raarlublo  one  to  the  S.W.,  Including  the  Khiijch  Ainnim 
hilla  ;  abroad  range,  tlioiigh  of  no  great  altituile,  which 
appears  to  join  the  lalile-laiid  of  Ktlat.  Un  the  K.  a  high 
and  broad  range,  abounding  In  salt,  p.isses  olf  near  the 
Teera  mountains, across  the  Indus,  into  tlie  I'linjab,  with 
a  S.E.  direction.  The  I'uropamlsan  mouiituiiis  (fur 
which  as  a  whole  there  Ir  no  modern  name)  occupy  a 
large  space  of  country,  extending  'AM  in.  K.  to  W.,  and 
200  m.  N.  to  .S. ;  W.  of  the  Koosh,  and  hi'tween  the 
Ilelmund  river  and  TiMirkUtan.  They  are  a  maze  of 
mountains, ililHcult  i>f  ace  ■»»,  anil  little  rii'i|ii('nte<l;  Iheir 
K.  portion  is  cohl,  rugged  and  barren,  although  nowhere 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  :  In  the  W.  they  contain 
rather  wider  vailleys,aiid  are  soineuhat  Ix'lter  cultivated. 
Their  greatest  declivity  is  on  the  N.  aide,  from  which 
they  send  olT  several  ranges  towards  Ualkli ;  the  slope 
of  the  whole  tract  Is  towanls  the  W. 

The  Koosh,  collecllvt'ly  calli'd  the  Taubiil  Kohlstnn,  or 
"  Land  of  MountHins,"  contains,  In  Its  higher  rnngi's,  a 
number  of  narrow  valleys ;  In  its  Jower  portimis  the 
v,illeys  are  of  some  site  ;  Mr.  Klphinstoiie  callliiH  tliein 
"plains."  Many  open  laterally  Into  the  valley  of  (!miiIiiiI, 
which  oceuiilea  the  span'  iH'tMiTii  the  liiiliiin  (.'nncaBUs 
and  the  Hollnmiin  and  Teera  moiiiUalns,  mid  whhh  in 
some  places  la  'i-^  m.  wide.  'I'he  iinirnw  i.laiii,  or  valley 
of  thi-  Nvtaiit  river,  Is  well  watered  ;  ylelila  luo  liurvesta 
of  moat  aorta  of  grain  ;  and  almuiids  in  dreliariU,  mul- 
berry gardens,  oimI  plane-trees  :  others  are  by  no  means 
so  whlcior  prudiicllve,  and  are  often  lioiiiiiled  by  a 
numlier  of  narrow  glens.  There  are  many  fertile  ami 
well-watered  valleys  on  iMitli  sides  lfi«  Soliinaiin  range, 

iiesldes  those  of  the  deterl,  which  CKteiiil  over  tlie  S, 
and  W.  parts  of  Canliul,  there  are  many  extensive  ami 
priMluclive  |ilalii«:  that  of  I'eshawer,  aiiiiiit  .'IA  m.  In 
ulaiu.,  is  well  Haleriil;  Us  streams  fringed  with  wIIIiik« 
and  tamarisks  ;  anil  has  iitiinerniis  gard'-iis  and  oreli.iiils 
scattered  over  ll :  the  Uiter  contain  a  pri>lii<liiii  ora|>|>le. 
Ilium,  peach,  pear.  i|iilii>'e,  and  luiiiiegrniiate  trees. 
I'he  greali-r  part  of  llils  plain  In  lilglii)  <  iiltivated  r.iid 
Irrigated  by  canals,  Ac,  and  tlie  tun  iiitlvated  |>.irt» 
tot«iiMl  with  a  lliiik  dasllc  s<hI,  seumly  ei|iiiilleil, 
exeiipl  in  I'.iiHland  :  Us  vlllagea  are  geiieially  1  irge,  lery 
clean  and  neat,  and  aurrniiiiih'il  ««ilh  gnoes  of  ilale, 
Jx-epul.  laniariKk,  .\e.  I'lii'  valley  of  r.mliiil  i  imIom's 
(line  small  jilaliis,    nf  which  Ihal  of  Jellal.ili.id  Is  tlii> 

{triiirlpal.  Most  of  tlie  lilles  ami  large  luwiii  are  In 
irllle  plains:  one  of  great  liixiirlami'  unrtonihls  Herat; 
■ml  the  site  of  I  iirrali,  and  ollo'i  plan*  In  Hie  \>.,as 
well  as  the  baiik^  of  the  llelmiiiiil.  seiin  "  i  h  h  oasi  >  In 
the  mliUl  of  a  «a>le."  Tlie  desert  in  Selrlali,  liiirniM'er, 
■ad  Shorawiik,  li«>  nii  UI-ilelliiMl  imuiKlarv,  and  olieii 
•ncriiai  lies  on  the  haliltnble  coiiiilry. 
The  lodui  forma,  lor  ■short  dislanrv,  tliv  V..  buiind- 


ary,  and  excepting  It,  there  i>  no  river  which  is  not 
fordable  throughout  its  course  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  principal  of  the  minor  rivers  are  the 
Caubul,  Helmund,  Furrah-Uood,  and  Lora.  The  only 
lake  of  any  importance  la  that  of  Selstan,  or  Zurroh 
(Aria  Palm),  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Helmund 
{Etyntander). 

The  Climale  varies  with  the  elevation  ;  the  tempera- 
ture ia  much  higher  at  I'eshawer  and  Candahar  than  at 
Caubul  and  Ohlznee ;  but,  generally  speaking,  tlie  ave- 
rage heat  of  the  year  doea  not  equal  that  of  India,  nur 
the  cold  that  of  England.  At  Caubul  the  snow  lies  on 
tlie  ground  for  five  months,  and  Uiirnes  found  tlm 
thermometer  stood  no  higher  than  01"  Fahr.  durini,> 
the  liultest  period  of  the  day  in  the  month  of  Wav. 
'I'he  prevailing  winds  throughout  Caubul  are  westerly. 
The  rains  brought  by  the  S.W.  monsoons  are  much 
diininlahed  In  power  by  the  time  they  reach  the  N.i:. 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  rainy  season  Is  limited  to 
it  month  of  cloudy  weather,  aud  occasional  shonvrs. 
At  Candahar  the  influence  of  this  monsoon  Is  not  felt  in 
the  least  degree:  at  Caubul  there  Is  no  regular  wet 
season ;  but  showers  are  frequent  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  aa  in  England.  At  I'eshawer,  liy  the  llrat  week  in 
March,  peach  and  plum  trees  begin  to  bloaaoni,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  month  are  in  full  foliage ;  from  July  to 
Scptr.  the  weather  ia  cloudy ;  the  winter  lasts  from  tin: 
latter  month  till  Feb.  Caubul  genentlly  Is  healthy  ;  tliu 
most  prevalent  diseases  are  fevers,  ainall-pox,  and  opli. 
thulinla.  Sir  A.  Uurnea  found  the  inhabitanta  of  the 
Koosh,  at  10,000  ft.  aliove  the  sea,  quite  free  from  guilrc, 
ao  common  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya. 

Ucolnay  and  Minrruh.  —  A  core  of  granite,  and  resting 
onltaueep  ImhI  of  alate,  are  the  iirominent  gcologiud 
featurea  of  the  Koosh :  the  alate  formation  Incliiiles 
gneisa,  mica,  and  day-slate,  chlorite,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  quart!  ;  gneiss  generally  occupying  the  lower  pur- 
tlou.  The  Sollinaun  chain  Is  composed  of  a  hard  black 
stone ;  Its  accompanying  ranges  on  the  K.  of  an 
ei|uallv  hard  red  stone,  and  a  friable  grey  sandstone : 
the  liflls  between  Herat  and  Dioshuk  consist  partly  of 
a  mixed  reddiah  and  black  rock,  streaked  with  ore.  and 
partly  of  greywacke  slate.  Iron,  le:id,  copper,  anti- 
mony, thi,  line,  ftc,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
moiintuin  region,  and  10  or  12  lead  mines  near  Uau- 
mian, and  elsewhere,  areworkedt  gold  Is  washed  down 
by  the  rivers  that  come  from  tiie  Illndoo  Koosh  ;  there 
aie  extensive  dejAsits  of  sulphur  In  .Seistcn,  at  t'ohiit, 
&c.;  coal,  naphtha,  anil  petroleum,  are  met  with  in  tlie 
latter  district  \  salt  in  i  '  E.  part  of  the  conntiy,  both  In 
aprlnga  uiiil  bi^la  ;  and  saltpetre  is  procured  from  the  toil 
In  many  placea. 

Many  of  the  forest  trees,  and  most  of  the  finer  friilli 
of  Europe  erow  wild,  'i'he  timber  In  the  monntuiii 
region  cimslsts  clilelly  of  pine,  oak,  cedar,  gigaiitii: 
cypress,  and  » lid  olive:  the  Illndoo  Koosh  is  desliiule 
of  wood,  and  In  many  places  of  verdure.  Some  ui  tlio 
hills  proil'ice  the  birch,  holly,  liaiel,  mastic,  Ike,  the 
wild  vine,  lierberry,  blackberry,  and  many  other  bushri 
iM'aring  edililu  U-rries;  the  viilleya  alMiiind  with  exten- 
sive orcharda,  particularly  of  I'prlcot-lreea  ;  the  otiier 
trees  most  roiiim'on  on  the  plains  are  the  mulberry, 
tamarisk,  plane,  willow,  poplar,  Ac.  The  assafielida 
plant  grows  luxurliinlly  at  an  elevation  of  7.000  It. ; 
liemhK'k,  iennul,  pep|ierinlnt,  nettles,  and  other  i-ucli 
iilants,  common  In  Europe,  are  equally  common  In  tlic 
liiglier  parts  of  (anbiil,  with  a  p'ofiisloii  of  loses,  inp. 
iiies.  Iivacinths,  Jessamines,  he.  The  vegelatioii  otilio 
lowlands  apiiroximalea  more  to  that  of  India  t  ami,  un 
descenillng  Into  them,  the  contrast  with  tlie  uiiinlry 
just  passed.  Is  so  striking  that  it  is  thus  adverted  to  hy 
the  Emperor  U.ilM>r,  In  his  eoniineiitarles:  — "  I  »:iw 
another  world.  'i'lie  grass,  the  birds,  the  lier<.  Ili>. 
aniiiials,  and  the  tribes  of  men:  all  was  new  1  1  u.u 
aslonlaluHl." 

I.ioiis  of  a  small  species  are  aalil  to  have  been  foiinil  in 
the  hill^  cminl''y  alHint  iaiilml  :  tigers  are  niel  wilii  in 
molt  ofllie  wooded  traets  ;  wolves,  hyenas,  juckaln.  ullil 
clogs,  the  elk.  ami  virions  oilier  kinds  ol  deer,  uilil  dier|i 
and  goats,  on  Hie  I'..  Iiiiis  :  the  wllil  ass  in  Hie  ile>rili 
foxes,  flares,  piireiipines,  ieliiienmoiis,  ferrets.  &e  .  :ir>' 
also  foniid.  illrdi  are  very  minieroiis.  and  incliiile  siveiai 
kinds  of  eagles,  liawks,  and  oilier  birds  of  prey  ;  herniii. 
craiies,  ttild  fowl,  and  game.  In  plenty)  icives,  iiini:pti'>, 
thrushes,  iiiitlilliigales.  Ai.:  parrots  and  liirdi  of  rli  h 
pliliiiagi'  are  loiiinl  only  In  the  E,  Turtles  and  lorliiiMi 
are  iiiniieroiK  \  liiere  are  no  inuodiles  in  the  river^  ;  iho 
snakes  are  niosti)  liarmlesh.  Large  smrplons  infest  l'i>li. 
awer;  nio«<inil(«s.  except  In  SeisiiOi,  are  less  Ironiilesenii' 
Ifiaii  ill  liiilla  ;  large  lllghls  of  iorii>l>  are  rare,  but  otia- 
sliinally  cause  a  laniliie  in  Khorasaun. 

Umi.1  Iff  ,M,n.  -  Tiie  Alfkilians.  who  call  lli-nuelvri 
I'lHixhliioii.  bear  a  constileralile  resemfii.niee  lot  fie  .li  ua , 
anil,  IIioiikIi  lliey  i  onslder  it  a  leproai  h  fo  tie  ealli  if  J.  »., 
tfiey  ilalni  de«i  eiit  frniii  n  son  ol  S.iiii  Sir  \V,  JmiK 
anil  ,'^ir  A.  Iliiriies  nmleiid  lor  tfieir  .lewfsh  origin  ;  Mr, 
EI|ililiistonv  dlicrcdils  ll.    They  iirv  divided  Inlu  ■  num- 
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ber  of  tribes,  often  at  war  with  each  other,  especially 
those  in  the  E.  of  Caubul,  and  e.ich  under  tho  authority 
of  a  chief,  who,  however,  is  usually  assisted  by  a  council 
(Jcerga),  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  concelres  their  political  condition  to  Ijear  a  strong 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Scottish  clans,  in  former  times ; 
but  the  genius  of  tlie  AfTghans  is  more  decidedly  republi- 
can ;  they  resist  every  encroachment  of  their  rulers, 
and  have  a  boldness  and  elevation  of  character  un- 
known to  most  other  Asiiitic  nations.  They  are  Mo- 
hammedans of  tho  Soonite  sect,  but  use  the  Persian 
alphabet :  their  literature  bears  a  similarity  to  that  of 
the  Persians ;  but  It  has  a  superior  dignity  and  reflne- 
ineiit,  and  in  many  respects  is  not  unlike  that  of  Kurope. 
The  Affghans  are  hospitable,  and  tolerant  in  religion  i  but 
extremely  superstitious  and  addicted  to  astrology,  divin- 
ation, alchymy,  &c.  They  are  plunderers  by  profession ; 
in  the  W.  they  live  In  tents,  in  the  K .  in  fixed  habitations : 
only  a  few  of  them  reside  In  tlie  large  towns.  Their  cliief 
amusements  are  tlie  chase,  feasting,  songs  and  recita- 
tions:  they  have  slaves,  but  traffic  very  little  in  them. 
(Fur  further  particular),  see  Appohanistan.) 

The  Eimauks  and  Haiaurehs,  two  races  of  Tartar  origin, 
iilthough  using  dialects  of  the  Persian  tongue,  inhaliit  tlie 
j'aropamisan  mountains.  The  Eimauks,  who  are  divided 
Into  Ixiur  principal  tribes,  subdividetl  into  numerous  clans, 
each  governed  by  its  chief,  occupy  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  between  Caubul  city  and  Herat ;  Mr.  Elpliin- 
stone  estimated  their  number  at  about  4,'i0,0()0.  In  war 
they  are  ferocious  and  cruel :  they  retain  many  Mogul 
customs,  mixed  with  others  of  Persian  origin  ;  thej-  live 
almost  entirely  in  camps,  and  use  the  same  kind  or  food 
as  the  Afghans,  with  the  addition  of  horse-flesh  and 
bread  of  an  oily  kind  of  nut.  They  culthate  wheat,  barley, 
and  millet ;  ke«'p  many  sheen,  and  rear  a  small  but  active 
breed  of  horses :  they  arc  Mohammedans  of  the  Soonite 
sect.  The  Har.aiirehs  have  been  estimated  at  about 
a.W.ono  J  they  inhabit  a  higher  region  than  the  Eimauks, 
a  cold  and  sterile  country,  where  little  corn  can  be  grown  : 
their  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
furnish  them  with  tlieir  princi|>al  articles  of  food  ;  sugar 
and  salt  are  tiie  foreign  commodities  most  in  demand 
ainongit  them.  They  live  in  villages  of  thatched  houses, 
and  are  divided  into  different  clans,  ,.onstaiitly  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  each  governed  by  an  absolute  cliief.  'i'lie 
llaiaurcht  have  strong  Tartar  features,  and  many  simi- 
larities In  customs,  dress,  &c.  with  tho  Uzbeks ;  the 
women,  who  are  frequently  good-looking,  possess  an 
unexampled  license  and  ascendancy  over  their  bus- 
bunds.  Itiese  people  are  passionate,  flckle,  and  capri- 
cious ;  but  conversable,  hospitable,  and  very  fond  of 
music,  recitation,  visiting,  and  other  sociable  kinds  of 
amusement.  Many  of  them  are  performers  on  a  guitar, 
jMiels,  and  improvviiatori.  They  belong  to  the  sect 
uf  Ail.  The  Tadjiks,  or  TaiiJIks  (see  Hokhara),  arc 
probably  descendants  of  the  original  Persian  inhab.  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  Arabs  who  conquered  it  In  tho 
tirst  century  after  tho  llegira.  They  live  mostly  In  and 
round  the  larger  towns,  and  every  where  reside  in  fixeil 
haliit.-itlons,  having  settled  employments.  They  are 
icdoiis  SiHinees,  mild,  sober,  peaceable, and  industrious; 
and  asshnilate  much  more  with  the  Afghans  than  their 
brethren  of  linkhnra  do  witli  the  I'lbeks.  The  Tadjiks 
are  most  numerous  towards  the  \V.  of  C'aubiii  ;  as  the 
lllndkees  (  Hindoos,  Juts,  Sindiaiis.  Ac.)  are  towards  the 
E.  The  Hindoos  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  all  over 
the  country,  chiefly  as  moiipy-ehaiigers,  tradesmen,  Ac.  ; 
they  are  mostly  of  the  Kshnstriya  or  military  eante.  The 
Knutilliaslips,  or  Persian  Toorks,  Inhaliit  tlm  towns  :  the 
UeloiH'hes  are  generally  almost  ronlineil  to  the  S. :  there 
are  about  'i.dfXl  Arab  fanilies,  ln'<ides  Armenians,  Aliys- 
finhiiin,  European  Turks,  Jews,  I  aultr«,  Ac, amongst  the 
|io|iiilatii>n. 

.V'i''''fHr.-.  — Tliere  are  five  rlasses  of  cnlllv.itors  — 
Ut,  proprietors,  wliii  cultivate  liielr  own  land  ;  'Jd, 
trn.iiits,  wlni  pay  a  fixed  rent  in  money,  or  a  proporliim 
cif  the  proiline  ;  ltd,  hmfivis,  or  niiliiyers  ;  4(h,  hired 
l.iliniirern  ;  .Mil,  m7/ii>i.«,  who  rilltivali'  lliilr  lords' lands 
Milhoiit  uaget.  The  lands  are  more  eiiiially  divided  in 
I  iiiibiil  tli,'ui  ill  most  ciiiiiitrles,  and  the  lirst  las«,iirthat 
III  •mall  proprii'tiirs,  is  very  large,  as  by  tlii'  Moliiimmedan 
I.1W  eveiv  inan's  estate  Is  at  his  death  divblril  ei|nally 
ainiiiiKst  Ills  sons.  The  class  of  tenants  Is  not  iriiiieroiM. 
1  riisrs  are  generally  from  I  to  ,'i  years,  and  the  rent 
i.iriis  Irinn  l-Ulth  pait  li>  half  the  priidiire  ;  the  land. 
Iinl  generally  providing  the  seed,  i  utile,  aiiii  farm  lin- 
nli'iiieiils.  r.ahiMirei's  are  prliM'l|ially  einiiloyed  by  the 
l«;^«r.t  ;  lliey  are  fed  and  elntlifd  liy  tlieir  employers, 
ukI  pild  for  11  nioiillis'  work  alHiiit  ,10  rupees.  The 
rilliiHf  are  many  nf  lliem  uf  f'lnelgii  descent,  and  al- 
w'lys  altai'hi'tl  to  llie  seivlie  of  sunie  master;  they  are 
siilijiel  to  tax  tlloii,  mill  even  death-punishment  IVoni 
llieir  lord,  lint  have  the  privilege  of  tenioviiig  from  file 
srrvii-e  of  niir  mast rr  to  another  :  tliev  .-ire  most  numerous 
anioiigsl  the  Kiiioiyyea  and  other  Algban  Irllies  in  the 
N  K.  There  are  two  harvests  In  Hie  year  ;  one  crop,  oon  ■ 
lilting  if  rlc^',  millet,  Ji'tartf,  niaiie,  Ac,  Is  sown  'n  llie 


spring,  and  reaped  In  autumn  ;  the  other,  which  consisti 
of  wheat,  barley,  legumes,  &c.,  is  sown  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  reaped  in  summer.  Kice  is  grown  in  most 
parts  of  the  countrv  but  wheat  is  the  common  food 
of  the  people :  bai  is  usually  given  to  horses.  The 
vegetables  and  pot-heibs  of  Euro|>e  and  India  are  cultl- 
v.ited  largely,  especially  turnips  and  carrots  ;  melons, 
cucumbers,  Ac,  are  abundantly  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  ;  and  ginger,  turmeric,  and  the  sugar- 
cane in  '.:i'  E. ;  but  the  latter  plant  is  conflned  to  rich 
plains,  rnd:  ostof  ttie  sugar,  as  well  as  the  cotton,  used  in 
Caubul  is  <  rought  from  India.  The  palma  Christi, 
sesamu.^1,  ni  istard,  Ac,  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
oil ;  tobai  - .  is  cultivated  in  most  parts ;  madder  abounds 
in  the  W. ;  and  Caubul  furnishes  to  India  its  chief  supply 
of  that  article :  lucerne  and  other  artifn  iai  grasses  are 
sown  for  the  cattle.  Much  of  the  land  fit  for  culture  has 
been  brought  into  that  state  by  irrigations  undertaken  by 
individuals  singly,  or  associated  for  the  purpose,  ('ulti- 
vable  land  in  Caubul  is  generally  valued  at  from  9  to  12 
years'  purchase.  Irrigation  is  eflected  by  means  of  canals 
and  subterraneous  conduits,  beneath  the  slopes  of  hills, 
termed  cauraiz,  which  are  common  in  Persia.  The  plough 
is  heavier  ami  makes  deeper  furrows  than  tiiat  of  India,  liut 
still  only  employsonc  pair  of  oxen.  All  grain  is  sown  broad- 
cast ;  and  drill  husbandry  is  unknown.  The  place  of  %  har- 
row is  supplied  by  a  plank  dragged  over  the  field,  on  which 
a  man  stands.  '1  lie  sickle  is  tlie  only  instrument  usihI  for 
reaping.  The  flail  is  unknown  ;  and  the  corn  is  tru<lden 
out  by  oxen,  or  forced  out  liy  a  frame  of  wood  hlied 
with  brandies,  on  which  a  man  sits,  and  is  dragged  over 
the  straw  by  cattle.  It  is  winnowed  by  being  thrown 
iigalnsl  the  wind,  and  when  cleaned,  is  kept  in  hampers 
plastered  with  mud,  unbaked  earthien  pots,  and  coarse 
hair-cloth  bags. 

For  grinding  the  corn,  windroills  are  used  In  the  W., 
but  these  are  very  different  from  ours,  for  the  sails  are 
inside,  and  tiiere  is  an  opening  in  the  erection  to  admit 
t\w  wind,  Water-mills  are  not  unknown  ;  but  handmills 
are  most  generally  used.    The  manure  employed  is  com- 

fiosed  of  dung,  straw,  ashes,  Ac,  but  the  dung  of  camels 
B  carefully  avoided.  Horses  are  emphiyed  in  ploughing 
only  by  the  Eimauks  ;  in  Seistan  camels  oerform  this 
work.  There  are  no  carts.  Tho  horses  of  Herat  are 
very  fine,  and  simiewhat  similar  to  the  Arabian  breed  ; 
and  there  is  a  strong  and  useful  breed  of  ponies,  especially 
auont  Dauineean.  Mules  preferable  to  those  of  India  ; 
but  asses,  camels,  and  dromedaries  mostly  are  used  for 
carriage.  The  ox  resembles  that  of  India  ;  sheep  chiefly 
of  the  broad-tailml  kind ;  and  the  goats,  which  are  nu- 
merous, have  olteii  long  and  tortuous  horns.  The  grey- 
hounds ami  pointers  an-  excellent.  A  great  number  Ot 
horses  are  annually  sold  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  India,  under 
tho  name  nf  Caubul  and  Candaliar  breeds  ;  hut  no  horses 
are  bred  in  large  numbers  in  Caubul,  nor  are  those  of 
Candahar  exported  in  anv  quantity. 

Trade.  — I'xftorls — The  principal  foreign  trade  ii 
with  India,  Persia,  a:id  Toorklstan  :  the  exports  to  the 
flrst-named  country  are  principally  horses  and  ponies ; 
furs,  (iiawls,  chintz  (  madder,  assafcelida,  tobacco,  and 
fruits  :  those  to  Toorkislan  are  shawls,  turbans,  chintz, 
white  cloth,  indigo,  and  other  Indian  produce  :  to  Persia 
the  same  articles,  with  the  carpets  of  llerat.  The  latter- 
named  article,  wilh  woollens,  furs,  madder,  cheese,  and 
some  pieee-giMMls,  are  sent  from  the  W.  to  the  E.  provs.  j 
and  llhawupoor  and  Monltan  cloths,  silk,  cotton,  and 
Indigo,  are  sent  back  In  return.  Iron,  salt,  alum,  sulphur, 
and  the  other  naliiral  producr.  are  also  exported. 

Impnrls,  —  Kroni  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths,  worn 
liy  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  muslins,  silks,  and  brocade; 
Indigo,  in  Kreat  quantities ;  Ivory,  clialk,  bamboos,  wax, 
tin,  s.'uidal-vviiod,  sugar,  and  sniees :  from  Toorkislan 
liorses,  golil,  and  sliver  ;  cnrliliieal,  broad  chilh,  and 
tinsel ;  cast-iron  pots,  cutlery,  hanlware,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean artii  I'  •.  from  Kussia,  pin  Hokhara.  .Silks, cottons, 
enilirolderv.aMi  Inillan  chlnt»,corae  from  Persia;  slaves 
from  .Arabia  lod  Alnsslnln  ;  silks,  salliis,  tea,  porcelain, 
dyes,  anil  tl.'  precloiii  metals,  from  the  (  hiiiese  do- 
minions: oiii  dates  and  eocoanuls  from  llelooehKt«n. 
The  niiii  limits  are  chiefly  Tadjiks,  Persians,  or  AHghaiis, 
and  lllndkees  In  the  E.  :  but  no  AITghan  ever  keeps  a 
shop,  or  exercises  any  lianillcrafl  trade.  (  aiibni  is  tlie 
greiil  mart  for  the  trade  »ilh  'Toorkislan:  Peshawer  lor 
Ih.'it  with  the  Piiiijah;  ;„id  t'nndahar  am!  Herat  for  that 
Willi  Persia.  The  illsmeinlierineiit  of  the  kingdom  has 
h.iii  no  III  elli'i't  upon  comniirce  generally  :  tli'e  pro- 
dine  of  the  town  duties  uf  t  aiibiil  rily  lose  l-4th  be- 
Iween  !«•.!<)  nnil  \<y\  wllhoiit  any  fresh  imposts.  'The 
deniaiiil  for  llrltlsh  maniifartiires  has  Increased  so  much 
latlerly,  lliat  Kussia,  wlileli  liel'ore  iNlli  supplied  a  great 
many  artlrlei,  now  only  sends  nankeen  nmi  broad  chliitt, 
of  a  desrripllon  nut  iiianul,irtiirrd  in  Itritain,  Into  llin 
niarkel.  'The  greater  iiait  of  the  iriiile  lietween  liidin, 
Caubul,  and  Hokhara,  Is  eoiMlncled  liy  the  l.ohaneis,  a 
pastoral  liilH>  of  AlVyhaiis.  ollen  of  ciiiislderalite  wealth. 
Ahoiil  I.IKNI  eninel-loails  of  Indian  gouilt  are  anmially 
con  "Hilled  In  Caubul.   The  Caubul  inrriJ^aiitsliavcUttcrljr 
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begun  to  frrauent  the  annual  fain  on  the  bordero  of  the 
RuitUn  donunlona,  and  most  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Bokhara  has  fallen  into  their  hands.  Sir  A.  Bumes 
remarks,  that  were  such  fairs  to  be  established  on  our 
N.W.  frontier,  and  encouragement  given  to  the  Lohanee 
merchants,  who  are  every  way  deserving  of  it,  a  large 
export  of  British  manufactures  would  take  place. 

Caraaans,  Jioadt,  Ac.  —  In  an  inland  country,  without 
navigable  rivers,  and  not  suited  to  wheeled  carriages, 
tralflc  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden  ; 
camels  are  the  principal  of  these  in  Caubul,  and  constitute 

J  great  part  of  tne  wealth  of  manv  individuals,  as  they  are 
et  out  to  merchants  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  trade 
themselves.  The  merchants  commonly  travel  in  boilles, 
cjilled  caravan$,  and  place  themselves  Rcnerally  under 
the  conduct  of  some  chief  whom  tliey  elect  as  a  car\fUa 
bauahee,  or  an  oflcer  with  absolute  command  over  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  journey.  There  are  but  two 
great  routes  through  the  country ;  one  from  Balk  h  across 
the  mountains  at  Baumian,  through  Caubul  to  Pe- 
shawer,  and  thence  into  the  Punjab ;  and  the  other  from 
Herat  to  Candahar :  on  this  line  there  are  few  obstacles 
to  oppose  a  European  army,  and  the  latter  city  could 
fUrnisn  abundant  supplies.  From  Candahar  there  are 
two  routes  ;  the  former  through  Ghiznee  to  Caubul,  not 
dilBcuit  for  9  months  in  the  year,  but  next  to  impassable 
in  the  winter,  from  the  snow  and  intense  cold ;  the 
second  through  the  valley  of  Pisheen  and  Quetta  to 
Shikarpore  in  Sinde ;  a  country  furnishing  supplies  of 
food.  Init  deficient  in  wood  ami  water.  There  is  another 
road  across  the  Solimaun  range  from  Candahar  to  Dera 
Ghaxee  Khan,  in  Daraaun ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  hardly 

Eracticable  for  a  Kuropean  army,  and  is  not  travelled 
y  merchants.  The  Khyber  pass  from  Pesliawer  to 
Caubul  has,  in  consequence  of  enormous  exactions  on 
merchandise  at  the  former  place,  been  deserted  by 
traders,  and  is  unsafe.  (Camels,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  are 
cheap  enough  tliroiijihout  Cauliul ;  but  fuel  Is  very  scarce 
and  dear,  and  w.ttrr  is  not  generally  to  bo  had  in  abun- 
dance :  two  great  drawbacks  in  travelling.  (Conollg,  ii. 
•ia.  &c.) 

The  Pnblie  Revenue,  in  settled  times,  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  nearly  .'I.OOn.OtX)/.  ;  hut  before 
the  revolution,  which  dethroned  Shah  Shoojah,  t-Sd  part 
was  remitted  todlHtrent  tributary  princes,  who  consented 
to  liuld  IhL ,,  dominion:!  as  grants  from  the  klian  of  Caubul : 
of  the  rest,  half  was  assigned  for  military  services  to  the 
chiefs,  and  the  remainder  for  the  mjintenunce  ofmoollah:!, 
dervis4-s,  &c  The  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  under  the 
present  khan  are,  the  land,  the  tribute  of  certain  tribes, 
the  town  duties  and  customs,  certain  tines  and  forfeitures, 
the  proflti  of  the  mint,  &r.  The  land  revenue  is  col- 
lecttHl  by  the  head-man  of  each  village,  and  paid  either 
through  the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  the  hakim  or  governor 
of  the  province  :  great  (loculatlon  is  often  iiraetlseil  by 
tlie  kakim,  as  the  current  expenses  are  paid  iH'fure  the 
balance  is  sent  to  the  trouury. 

Uovernment.  —  Under  the  monarchy,  the  crown  was 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Sudilozyes,  who  Iwlonged 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Doorauners,  said  by  Mr.  KIphinstone 
(In  IWIU)  to  be  the  greatest,  bravest,  anil  most  civilised 
of  all  the  AfTghan  tribes.  The  right  of  sucression  was  not 
always  vesleil  In  the  eldest  son  ;  hut  the  future  heir  was 
determined  either  by  the  reigning  sovereign  or  a  <'>  unciluf 
the  great  oHlcers  of  state. 

Juitier  Is  administered  in  the  cities  by  the  camy, 
(or  caiii)  assisleil  by  multis  and  other  officers  ;  but 
where  tlie  khan  happens  t«  reiilde,  criminal  ciimplalnt!) 
■remade  to  him.  Tlie  causic]  have  depiillos  over  llic 
whiilo  country.  The  |K>l|re  of  towns  is  nmnagcd  under 
one  head,  inthree departments;  vli.,  watchmen,  in^perlnrs 
of  pulillc  morals,  and  superintendents  of  weigJils  and 
meaiures.  In  the  country  (lie  pen|,li' to  wliiini  tlie  land 
iH'loiigs  are  answerable  for  the  police.  In  cases  of  mlibery 
and  theft.  If  tlie  clilefof  the  v  Huge  or  of  tli<>  divliiiiin  of  a 
IrilH-  in  whose  lands  a  crime  \<<u  ciiminlllcd,  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  thief,  hi'  pays  llir  value  of  the  prnnerty  stnlen, 
and  levies  it  on  tlie  people  under  him.  'I'lie  police  li 
very  bad,  and  does  not  interferi'  In  murders  for  retaliation, 
except  In  towns  and  tlieir  viciniiy. 

Hilifiout  rttahliihmenl.  —  Monllahs  or  priests  always 
All  the  duties  of  Inipectors  of  public  morals :  under  tiie 
police  establUhi'd  in  the  niiiiitry,  they  have  grants  of  land 
from  the  head-man  uf  the  trilMV  and  a  lax  similiir  to 
tithes,  but  liy  no  meani  opiivalinl  to  them  in  ninouni : 
In  the  towns  thev  are  innlntaineil  by  ires  on  marriages. 
Imrlals,  Ke  ,  aiiif  the  gills  of  tlielr  i  ongregnlionii.  A  sil- 
perliiti'iident  priest  and  a  riylntrjir  are  eslalillklii'd  in 
each  clly ',  several  are  lonnii  ted  Hitli  the  roy.d  hiniie. 
hold;  ami  at  the  visit  of  Mr.  Klphlnstune,  thru'  was  a 
professor  and  a  ImhIv  of  stiiilenls  in  tlieoliigy  nt  llir  kinu's 

rialace,  each  of  whom  received  a  dally  allowance  lor 
lis  lupiKirt. 

Armtit  forte  Is  chiefly  cavalry,  S-4llis  of  whom  are 
Kussllbashns.  They  are  collm-leil  in  IhhIIi's,  varjing  In 
number  from  fi  to  aim,  under  their  several  clilefs,  and  tule. 
rably  uounled,     Thilr  dress  1:  u  Iwtiger  ur  turban,  uue 


end  of  which  is  tied  under  the  throat  in  the  field;  a  kum- 
merbund  or  garment,  which  serves  for  a  coverlid  at  night  ■ 
a  koorla  or  shirt,  tUkaliq  (low  trowsers),  and  boots  to  tha 
knees,  and  over  all  a  citftan  or  cloak:  their  arms  are  a 
sabre,  a  gun,  with  a  good  flint  lock,  and  long  bayonet  ■  a 
powder  and  ball  pouch  round  the  waist,  and  always  a 
shield :  their  saddles  are  high  both  behind  and  before,  and 
they  all  carry  a  rope  with  a  twisted  chain  attached,  by 
which  they  can  secure  their  horses  at  any  place  or 
time.  There  are  about  12,000  infantry,  all  AHghans 
armed  with  a  sword,  shield,  and  match-lock,  which  car- 
ries twice  as  far  as  a  musket ;  but  being  too  heavy  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  shoulder,  is  furnished  with  a 
prong  or  rest,  which  is  fixed  In  the  ground.  These  troops 
are  but  skirmishers,  and  flght  generally  in  ambiisli: 
there  are  besides  two  regiments  raised  seven  years  ago  Iq 
Bombay,  one  of  800,  and  the  other  of  300  men,  dressed  in 
European  uniform,  but  ill  paid  and  disciplined  ;  and 
wretched  artillery  of  about  60  Ueld-piecei  of  different  sizes, 
only  half  of  which  are  used. 

Hiitory,  —  Caubul  was  amongst  the  countries  invaded 
by  Alexander,  and  several  spots  may  be  almost  conlidently 
identified  with  those  mentioned  by  the  historians  of 
that  conqueror.  A  remarkable  rock  near  B^our  is  proba- 
bly the  celebrated  Aornus  ;  Jellalabad  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Alexander  re- 
velled in  Imitation  of  Bacchus  ;  many  topes  or  artiHci,il 
mounds  are  situated  along  the  skirt  of  the  mountain 
ridges,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  some  of 
which  having  been  opened,  have  been  found  to  contain 
Grecian  coins,  gems,  bones,  cups,  lamps,  &c.  A.  1).  Oil? 
Caubul  was  conquered  by  the  Tartars  under  Sebuctaglii, 
whose  successors  extended  their  empire  over  great  part 
of  India,  Khorassan,  Baikh,  and  Budukslian.  in  1737 
Nadir  Shah  possessed  himself  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
1747  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli,  the  founder  of  the  Dooruunce 
dynasty,  was  crowned  at  Candahar,  Ills  successor  Timour 
Shah  died  in  1703  without  naming  an  heir,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  llie  uncertainty  of  the  succession,  a  protracted 
civil  war  broke  out  among  his  three  sons.  One  i,r 
them,  Schali  Shoojah-ul-Moolk,  having  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  the  tiirone,  was  defeated  and  de- 
posed, in  IMI9,  by  Futtch  Khan,  chief  of  th>.  Bauricksye 
family,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Mahmouc',  brother  of 
Schah  Shoojah.  But  notwithstanding  his  great  services, 
Futtch  Khan  was  treacherously  murdered.  In  181H,  by 
Mahmoud.  On  this  event  taking  place,  the  brothers  of 
Futteh  Khan,  who  had  been  made  governors  uf  pro- 
vinces, revolted ;  and  one  of  tiium.  Dost  Mohamcd 
Khan,  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Caubul. 
Kunjeet  Singh  seized  about  the  same  time  on  Cashmere, 
I'l'shawer,  &c. ;  and  Herat  and  Its  dcpi'miencles  were 
the  only  part  uf  the  old  monarchy  that  continu'Hl  in  the 
possession  of  the  UiHiraimee  dynasty. 

Sir  A.  Ilurnes  has  expressed  himself  in  very  favourable 
terms  as  to  the  character  and  talents  of  Dost  Mohamed. 
— "  The  justice  uf  this  chief  affords  a  constant  theme  nf 
praise  to  all  classes  :  the  peasant  rejoices  at  the  absence 
of  tyranny ;  the  citizen  .it  the  safety  of  his  home,  and  the 
strict  municipal  regnlutiiins  regarding  weights  ami  mea- 
sures i  the  merchant  at  tlie  equity  uf  his  decisions,  and 
the  protection  of  bis  property ;  and  the  soldiers  at  the 
rcguiar  manner  In  whli  h  their  arrears  are  discharged." 
(Hi.  'lf\3.)  The  account  which  Sir  A.  Ilurnes  has  given 
of  Schah  .Shoojah  forms  a  very  disadvaiitugeoiis  contrast 
to  his  eulogy  on  Dost  Mohamed  ;  but  the  former  has, 
notwilhutaiiding,  Im-cu  again  placnl  on  the  throne.  Dull 
Mohamed  having  assisted  tlie  I'lTslans  in  their  attempli 
on  Herat ;  and  having,  It  is  alleged,  on  various  occiisinni 
evinci'<l  Ills  hostility  to  llritlsh  interests,  the  Indian  gii- 
vcrnment  determined  upon  dethroning  h'ln,  and  on 
plat  lug  .Srhali  Slioiijali  on  the  mutnuii.  For  this  pur- 
|iiisi'  a  pnuerfiil  army  crossed  the  Iiiilus,  and  advaiKi'il 
as  far  as  (ihi/nee  witlioiit  nieeting  any  opposition,  olhiT 
than  tliat  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  Ihn 
lielicieiiry  of  supplies.  Dost  Mohamed  seems  to  havii 
reckiined  on  (ihlziiee  making  some  consiilerable  resist- 
aiiiT  ;  but,  being  taken  by  storm  alter  a  short  but  sluirp 
contest,  on  the  'iAA  of  .luiie,  |H3!),  a  p;nilc  seized  lilt 
troops,  who  iiiiiniHllately  disbanded  tlicniselves  ;  iiiiii 
Schah  Shoojiih  uas  sliortly  iiller  enthroned  at  Cauliul, 
from  which  he  had  Im-cii  driven  3(1  years  la-fore.  It  Is, 
however,  very  doiilitlul  whi  ther  he  will  be  able  to  main. 
tain  himself  wlihoiit  rori'l^ii  assistance  on  the  sMpiiiry 
elevation  to  which  he  lia.s  ag;iin  attained  ;  aiui  very  xraii' 
diuilits  are  entertained  in  the  best-iiifnriurd  quarters  ni 
to  the  pulley  of  our  Interference  in  his  iiehidf.  (  Sec  hi- 
phinntinu''»  i'ltuhut,  ;iifx.tir/f,  — onr  of  the  best  and  ahlrst 
Horks  ever  piililished  on  a  siini-liarliaroiis  coiintr)  ;  tin: 
art.  Al  I  i,MSNiBiA,-«  In  tills  DIrtloiiary  ;  Cimiilly'n  Jnur- 
mil  III  liiiliii  i  /Iniius'f  Tniv.  iiilii  llukhmu,  I's^.i;  JiiW- 
mil  iij  Ihf  Atiiil.  Siir.  lUnniil.  ,V. . ) 

Cm  ml.,  the  ancieni  cap.  of  the  iilmve  ciiiiiilry.  uiiiliT 
the  Door. iiini'i' dynasty,  situated  in  the  plain,  and  011  ImlK 
banks  the  river  of  saiiie  name.  li.MMl  fl.  aliove  Ibi'  Inrl 
of  the  sea;  .Vi  in.  N.N.F.  (ihlznee,  I  III  in.  VV.N.W, 
I'csliawer  ■  lat.  'U    Tt  N  ,  loiif  I'J^'  15'  IC.    I'op.  aUiul 
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60,000.  iSumes,  1835.)  It  Is  compactly  built :  on  three 
•ides  it  ia  enclosed  by  a  aemicircle  of  low  hills,  along  the 
top  of  which  runs  a  weak  wall,  with  an  opening  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  towards  the  E.,  by  whicn  the 
principal  road  enters  through  a  gate,  after  passing  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  Balla  Hissaur,  or  "  palace 
of  the  kings,"  which  stands  on  the  part  of  the  hill  N. 
of  this  entrance,  is  a  kind  of  citadel,  and  contains  several 
halls,  distinguished  with  the  royal  ornament  of  a  gilded 
cupola:  there  is  an  upper  citadel,  formerly  used  as  a 
state  prison  for  princes  of  the  blood ;  but  as  fortresses 
both  are  contemptible.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  an 
open  square,  whence  issue  four  bazars,  with  shops  about 
two  stories  high ;  the  house  >  are  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  and  wood,  but  I'cw  of  them  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Caubul  is,  however,  a  bustling 
place ;  the  chief  mart  of  trade  In  the  country ;  and  its 
baiars  are  superior  to  most  in  the  E. :  the  great  bazar 
is  a  handsome  roofed  arcade  GOO  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  broad. 
Each  different  trade  has  Its  separate  quarter.  Provisions 
in  summer  are  moderate,  but  both  wood  and  grain  are  dear 
in  winter.  Its  climate,  and  the  scenery  around  it,  are  both 
very  fine;  the  banks  of  its  river  are  beautifully  adorned 
with  poplar,  willow,  and  mulberry;  but  the  most  pleasing 
spot  in  its  vicinity  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Ilaber, 
who  made  Caubul  his  capital.  Ills  grave  is  marked  by 
two  erect  slabs  of  white  marble,  situated  in  a  small 
garden  at  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  city : 
outside  Caubul  also  stands  the  tomb  of  Timour  Shah,  an 
unfinished  octagonal  brick  building  SO  ft.  high. 

In  the  7th  century  of  our  sra,  the  Arabian  writers 
mention  Caubul  as  the  residence  of  a  Hindoo  prince ; 
it  was,  as  already  stated,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
Baber  ;  and  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  tn  1739.  At  his  death 
it  was  taken  by  Anmed  Shah  Abdalli,  and  remained 
the  capital  of  Affghanistan  till  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  cniefshtp  of  Caubul  extends  N.  tn  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  Bainnian ;  K.  to  Neemla  halfway  to  Pe- 
sJiawer  ;  S.  to  Ghlinee,  which  city  it  Includes ;  and  W. 
to  the  country  of  the  Hazaurchs :  much  of  the  country 
ii  mountainous,  and  of  great  natural  strength,  but  small 
rpsourres  ;  thi-re  is  plenty  of  fruit,  and  forage  for  cattle, 
but  grain  grows  scantily.  The  revenues  of  Caubul 
amount  to  18  lacs  rupees  a  year:  those  derived  from 
the  city  cuscoms  are  2  lacs  annually,  which  amount  they 
jiave  reached  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  trade  by  the  lately  deposed  khan.  (Elphinstune's 
Caubul i  Hurnes's  Trav.;  Jiamillon's  E.  I.  Uax.) 

CAUCASUS,  a  great  mountain-range,  extending  In  a 
N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas.  Its  extreme  points  are  those  of  the  main  ri.lge  or 
bark  bone  of  the  system,  which,  commencing  at  Anape, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  In  lat.  44°  SO*  N.,  runs  first  S.E.  as  far 
ai  the  parallel  of  42"  .W,  and  meridian  of  40"  V>' ; 
then  almost  due  E.  to  the  long,  of  4ri°,  and  finally, 
again  S.E.  to  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  In  lat.  40" 
W,  where  It  terminates.  The  direct  distance  between 
An.ipeand  Baku  Is  K'JOm.,  but,  following  its  windings, 
the  ridge  of  the  (lauc-isus  measures  HHO  m.  The  ex. 
tiMit  of  the  mountains  towards  the  N.  Is  very  well 
marked  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek  ; 
throne  fl.iwiiig  W.,  along  their  bases,  to  the  Black  Sea, 
thr  otiirr  E.  to  the  Caspian.  The  natural  S,  limit  is 
thr  Araxes;  so  that  the  brv.idth  of  this  range.  In  its 
wl.l.'st  part,  is  almut  5",  or  nearly  II.M)  m.  j  and  in  Its  nar- 
Mwrst.  al.mg  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  not  much  short 
(if  i'ld  m.  The  area  enclosed  by  these  two  seas,  and 
thri'o  rivers,  taken  as  the  b<iun.laries  of  the  Caucasian 
>\k(rm.  is  not  less  than  l()ll,(l(K)  sq.  m.,  but  It  must  Im> 
r'riiiiirkcMl,  that  within  these  Ihnits  there  is,  though 
mil  nun  li,  some  level  land  ;  and  that  the  least  elevation 
in  Iciund.  not  In  the  Ix'd  of  tlie  Araxes,  but  in  (hat  of  tlii< 
Kiir.  (Klaprolli'i  Trav.  in  C<iur.  and  (ifnin.  p.  l.^s,  rl 
si-q.;  ^lignnn'ii  U  inter  Journfi/  lliroiich  Hutsia,  I.  'i7.  el 
scii.i  ('((V.  Miinltilh's  lli'iig.  Jiiurn.  111.  21— fi7. 

Thi'  highest  p<'i>k  of  the  Caucasus  attains  an  altituile 
iif  I7,7H5  ft.,  which  Is  more  than  2,mK)  It.  higher  than 
Miiiit  lllanr.  (fliPn/xAi(0*(iri  I.rllrft  snr  If  Cducassi; 
y.-li.)  This  peak,  or  rather  mountain-knot.  Is  f.iund 
iii'.irlv  at  the  Inlersvrllon.ifthe  43.1  parallel  with  the  42d 
miriillan.  Among  European  ge.i^raphers  it  has  Im'n 
raHril,  Improperly  enough,  Eliiodhs,  Ei.RI'R/,  or  El.- 
HHiii  7, ;  a  name  whicli.  In  the  sprea.l  .if  Inf.irmatlim  on. 
II  riling  K.  countries,  is  likely  to  be  pro.lurtlve  of  no  little 
cimf.isi.in.  It  Is  alreaily  appli.'d  to  a  |>eHk  of  the  Caucasus, 
iinl  a  nuuM"  .m  th.'  .S.  of  the  Ci.splan  Si'a,  au.l  may, 
iiiil.Ms  rare  be  taken,  N-nuiltlplir.l  in.lefinltely  ,  since  it  Is 
nut  a  \iroper  nanu',  but  a  conim.in  deslgnati.iu  for  any 
mmnitatu  i/'A/.A  mtrtrii  the  snow  liiii\  (  AVo/iro/A.n.  170.) 
hum  tills  point,  as  frmu  a  rentri',  tlienimnitalns.lrseend 
In  all  dlriK-tloni,  but  much  more  rapl.lly  towar.ls  the 
N.  ami  W,  than  towards  the  E.  anil  S.  (A7ii;iniM, 
Ji  .711.)  The  M.(ulnvari  peak,  to  wlil.h  the  Husslans 
ii'ive  linpropi'riy  glviii  the  nam.'  .M  Kasbek,  Is  said  by 
Kl.iproth  I.I  attain  an  elevation  of  4,4ltl  metres,  or  <if 
ll.'iOiin,  (LtilrmHrlnCuticaii-ff.W.)  Earlhrr  K.,  th« 


ridge  declines  towards  the  Caspian ;  and  where  it  ap- 
proaches that  sea,  as  in  the  Cape  of  Absharon,  or  at 
the  town  of  Derbend,  the  eminences  do  not  prol)ably 
exceed  1,500  or  2,000  ft.  The  ridge  \V.  from  Elbouri 
is  very  considerably  lower,  and  presents  fewer  peaks ; 
it  appears  to  descend  gr.tdually,  till  at  Anape,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  its  elevation  is  onlv  about  180  feet 
above  the  wafer ;  but  this  height  rises  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  face  of  the  rock  is  continued  downwards 
for  several  hundred  fathoms ;  such  being  the  depth  of 
the  sea  at  this  point.  The  N,  ranges  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  main  ridge,  and  extend  about  100  m.,  when  tliejr 
suddenly  and  abruptly  terminate  in  the  low  steppe  of  the 
Don  and  Wolga.  This  frontier,  as  it  may  l)e  termed,  of 
the  Caucasus,  Is  called  the  Black  Mountains.  {Schcrnye 
Gorff.)  The  Becht.ig,  the  highest  point,  is  probably  not 
less  than  (i,CUO  ft.  in  height,  and  there  are  several  sum- 
mits which  appear  to  have  a  nearly  equal  elevation  ;  ex- 
treme ruggedness  is,  however,  a  stronger  characteristic 
of  these  hills  than  altitude.  The  Elhours  (Osha  Mak- 
hua)  appeared  to  Pallas  to  rise  In  the  horizon  to  more 
than  double  the  height  of  the  Bechtag,  when  viewed 
from  a  station  very  near  the  base  of  the  latter.  S.  of  the 
main  chain,  the  country  spreads  into  table-lands,  terraces, 
and  slopes,  broken  ami  intiTsected  by  transverse  ranges 
and  peaks,  of  which  List  the  highest  is  All  fJuz,  in  4(liO 
N.,  444"  E.,  its  elevation  being  about  l.'i,(K)0  ft.  About 
hO  m.  S.  of  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Araxes,  is 
Mount  Ararat ;  but  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  Caucasus.  Towards  the  S.E., 
between  the  Kur  and  Araxes,  the  mountains  spread 
into  a  level  but  considerably  elevated  plain,  24  m.  in 
width,  and  terminated  by  a  strong  defile  towards  Erivan. 
The  various  plains,  valleys,  and  defiles  of  this  part  of  the 
mountains  seem  to  vary  between  4,000  and  6,000  It.  in 
height.  On  the  N.  the  Caucasus  is  absolutely  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  mountain-range,  unless  the  Chain 
of  the  Crimea  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ;  but  on 
the  S.  it  mingles  with  the  higli  land  of  Azerbijan ;  on 
the  S.W.  it  combines  with  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  through  them  with  the  Taurus ;  and  on  the  S.E.  Its 
oll'shoots  appear  to  be  continuiHl  by  the  mountains  of 
(ihilan  and  Mazunder.in,  to  the  Eltmurs  ( Persian),  Paro- 
pamtsan,  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  llimahiyas.  {Gulden' 
stadt,  Heise  dutch  Kiusland.i.  4311.  cl  seq.,  11.  23.  ft  seq. ; 
Gmelin,  Heise  durch  Husslnnd,  III.  34.  et  seq.  ;  Annalet 
del  I'oy.  xll.  B.  et  leq.,  1G7.  et  seq. ;  Pallas,  1.  339.  et 
seq.  i  Ktaproth,  lAti.  et  sea. ,-  Munteith'i  Ueoe.  Journ. 
lU.  3I.«jf?.) 

The  above  results  as  to  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the 
Caucasus  arc  deduced  from  a  very  full  cmiparisoii  of  the 
authorities  cited,  and  of  others  not  named.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  state  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  depended 
upon.  There  is  the  most  extraordinary  discrepancy 
among  authorities  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mountain- 
system,  its  elevation,  &c. ;  but  the  above  results  seem 
to  be  th.ise  on  which  most  reliance  may  be  placed. 

Tlio  ancients  mention  two  priiiripal  iiassrs  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Caucasian  Cites  and  llie  Albanian  tiates ;  of 
which  the  former  is  at  present  tin-  great,  indeed  almost 
the  only  frequented  pass.  It  runs  close  by  the  base  of  the 
KasbecK mountain,  in  lat.  12}''  N.,lonB.  44 j^  E.,  and  is. 
In  fact,  n  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Terek  seems  to 
have  cut  its  way  In  a  clianiu>l,  s.imetinies  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  Its  passage.  Th.'  commencement  of 
thia  cleft  on  the  S,  Is  4,IMi«l  ft.,  and  it  continues  to  rise, 
till,  at  thenerk  of  the  pass,  It  l«  full  H.IMlOft.  above  the  sea. 
Precipitous  walls  fif  porphyry  and  schist,  3,000  It.  In 
height,  press  upon  its  si.les ;  and  awfid  ahvs»e;i  open  be- 
neath It,  aometiini's,  It  is  said,  to  the  depth  of  lll.iiro  It. 
Avalanches  arc  freqiu'nt  in  tills  iiass,  carrying  « Ith  them 
not  .inly  any  unf.irtiinate  travellers  wli.i  may  be  in  the 
defile,  but  very  often  tli.-  rmid  itsell',  ami  even  w  hen  the 
snow  d.ies  not  .b'scend  In  massi's,  its  melting  <  In  the 
spring  and  summer  cause  iic.asl.iiiai  flooils,  which  carry 
every  thing  before  them.  Tlie.llri'ct  length  of  this  defile 
may  Im' ab.iut  12(1  m..  from  Mosil.ik  t.i  (iory  :  and  some 
l.lea  may  he  formed  of  Its  dIHiculty  from  the  fact  that 
Strabo  (xl.  NKI.)  .lescribes  It  as  occupying  f.mrdays  In 
the  passage.  This  must  be  imderst.io.i  also  of  summer 
travi  lliiig,  since  In  winter  the  pass  was  wholly  unap- 
proachable. The  Kussiiins  have,  however,  ma.le  it 
passable  even  for  carriages ;  and  In  .laniiary,  IK30.  It  was 
crossed  by  the  Persian  embassy,  hiit  this  winter  transit 
employed  «(>  days.  (Mipnan.  I.  4fi. )  About  inldv*  ny 
stiuuls  the  old  castle  .if  I'arlel,  in  the  narrowest  and 
highest  part  .if  th.'  gorfje,  where  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(vT.  2.),  that  an  iron  gate  w.uil.l  b.'  snIUclent  to  cl.ise  the 
opening,  s.'ems  t.i  In-  any  thing  but  an  exaggeration. 
'Ibis  castle  Is,  therefor.'.  In  all  prolialilllty,  Ibi- fortress 
whirh,  acorillng  to  the  Konian  naturalist,  was  eallid, 
though  Improperly. the  I'l/I'i  ('asf)ia-.  ( Klapnith,  p.  311.; 
Monleith,  (I.  ,>.,  Ill  ;|.l.)  '  The  Allianlan  (iates  appear  to 
answer  to  a  pass  iH'tween  tieorgia  an.l  Dagliestan,  In  lat. 
42"  N.,  long.  47"  K.  ( /V.i/.wi/,  v. !(.;  t-nfte's  Map  i  An. 
I'oy.  xll.  l.j  This  Is,  however,  very  little  known  ;  tt  la 
almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  th*  native  trlb«a,  and 
Uu  4 
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probably  U  not  paiiable  excppt  for  hunterg,  and  in  the 
(ummor.  Ptoleuiy's  E.  Sarmatian  dates  (Geog.  v.  0.) 
appear  to  be  the  pas>  of  Derbund,  on  the  Caspian  Sea : 
this  is  always  availably;  its  narrowness  maltes  it  a 
strong  military  position,  and  the  swampy  nature  of  the 
shore  renders  travelling  along  it  often  difUcult.  A 
similar  remark  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  the  pass 
between  the  W.  termination  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Along  this  road  Prince  Goshakoff,  in  the 
Inst  war,  succeeded  in  marching  an  army,  with  incredible 
ditBculty,  from  Anape  to  Sokhumkulla  (abou|  I.VI  m.) ; 
but  here  he  found  it  equally  impossible  to  advance  or 
retreat,  and  was  compelled  to  return  by  sea.  ( Monteith, 
G.  J.,  iii.  37.)  The  impe<limeiits  to  the  coast  roads 
appear,  however,  to  consist  only  in  thenumltcr  and  power 
or  the  mountain,  torrents,  which,  without  bridge  or  l)oat, 
are  quite  hnpassable  ;  and  as  a  very  wide  bank  of  hard 
sand  stretches  along  the  wliole  shore,  it  may  be  practi- 
c.-ible  to  throw  bridges  over  all  the  streams  ;  but  very 
considerable  height  and  strengtii  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  them  from  the  eifects  of  sudden  floods.  These 
arc  all  the  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  and  the  transverse 
ranges  do  not  seem  to  be  better  provided  ;  one  only 
appears  to  exist  betwci'n  Imeriti.i  and  Georgia,  and  that 
has  iKcn  reiidertd  available  only  within  modern  times, 
and  is  still  encumbered  with  great  dilliculties. 

Geology The  bases  of  the  Caucasus  on  tlie  N.  seem 

to  be  covered  with  sand  or  a  sandy  marl,  from  which  the 
first  eminences  rise  in  low  but  abrupt  hills  of  sandstone, 
tufa,  and  iron-stone.  These  are  rapidly  succeeded  by 
higher  and  more  mountainous  elevations  of  white  cal- 
careous limestone,  many  of  w  hich  oxiiibit  uiiqueslionaliie 
evidence  of  decay,  the  rivers  that  flow  throiigli  and  round 
them  depositing  thick  layers  of  a  yellow  and  grey  sandy 
consistence.  Ucrasionally  the  limestone  rises  into  great 
rocky  peaks  and  ridges,  l)etween  which  marshy  plains  of 
Kandy  mud  are  not  unfrequent,  apparently  formed  by  the 
debris  of  the  mountains  tlieniselves.  Tliis  limestone,  of 
which  the  Bechtag,  the  Motshiika,  and  nearly  all  the 
fnmtier  line  of  the  Caucasus  is  foruied,  is  very  .indent, 
and  exhibits  scarcely  any  petrifactions ;  behind  this  rises 
a  ridge  of  slate,  from  tlie  appearance  of  which  the  term 
Mack  MoHntmin  is  given  to  the  range.  The  higher  ranges, 
wiiich  rise  to  the  snow  linr,  consist  of  basalt,  schistus, 
(Hirphyry,  granite,  and  other  old  formations,  so  that 
whether  its  actual  material,  or  the  absence  of  organic 
remains,  he  ronsidernl,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  Caucasus 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  mountain  systems  in  the  world.  The 
S.  slope  exhibits  the  B.ime  succession  of  formations,  as  far 
4s  regards  the  three  principal  strata,  but  much  less  ra- 
pidly. Sandstone  is  far  less  abundant  In  the  8.  than  in 
the  N.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  calcareous  spar,  milk- 
quartr  and  other  fassiis,  are  fr<>qurntly  met  with,  indi- 
cating a  much  greater  degree  of  wealth  in  mineral  ores. 
I.'iva  and  other  volcanic  matter  is  common  enough  among 
the  formations ;  but,  though  mud  volcanos  exist  in 
various  p.irts  of  the  Caucasus,  igneous  eruptions  arc  un- 
known :  and  neither  Klaproth  nor  Fallas  could  come  to 
any  Siitisfactory  conclusion  as  to  their  former  existence. 
Monteith  Is  of  opinion  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  rather 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  sudden  rise  of  a  great  extent  of 
country,  th,ui  to  emissions  from  particular  mountains, 
{Guldemtadl,  I.  434—441.,  ii.  23— 'iO.  ;  Pallas,  i.  3.17.  347. 
3.SH.  3*>9.  &c. ;  Klaprolh,  pp.  3>t6— 31K). ;  MoiUeilh,  G.J.,  iii. 
4<J.  &c.) 

Ilydiography The  Caucasus,  like  the  Alps,  does  not 

form  the  dividing  line  between  rivers  flowing  in  opposite 
directions  ;  otiier  ranges  rise  Immediately  on  its  S.,  which 
shut  it  out  from  communication  with  the  Persian  Gulph 
and  the  Mediterranean  i  wliile  on  the  N.,  the  great  plain 
of  the  Wolga  and  Don,  atler  rising  from  the  lieds  of  those 
rivers  for  siune  distance  S.,  subsides  aftaiii,  leaving  a  po- 
sitive, though  scarcely  nerceptit)le,  riilge  between  the 
soiirci's  of  \lantyeli  and  .Sarpa  and  the  bases  of  the  Cau- 
I'asua,  with  a  positive  though  very  gentle  slope  towards 
the  latter.  In  cnnsi-<|Uence  of  this  t'ormation,  every  drop 
of  water  from  tliii  Caucasus  falls  into  the  lllack  rir  Cas- 
pian .Sea.  'I'he  principal  streams,  l>esidos  the  Kuban, 
Terek,, uid  Araxi-*,  already  meniloned,  are  the  Kur  (an. 
Cyrus),  and  the  I'liasis,  rising  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
transverse  raiu;e  which  divides  Imeritin  from  (ieorgla, 
anil  rumiing.  thrflr-t  S.K.  to  the  Araxes,  the  other  W.  to 
the  l)!ai'k  Sea.  The  Sliorak  or  Jorak  (an.  AiiMarut)  is 
annthcT  tolerably  large  river,  running  to  the  IlLack  Sea, 
and  the  Kiiisu  (an.  (Vi.v,vi».v),  a  still  larger,  falling  into  the 
Caspian.  Tin'  torrents  that  rim  slioit  courses  to  these 
se.is  from  thi'  flanks  ol  the  moiintaiiis  In  their  neighbour- 
IiihhI  ari'  quite  Innimieralile,  as  are  tlie  aflliients  of  the 
|irinc'lp«l  stn'ama  which  pour  fmiii  the  mountain  sidi's  In 
every  diretlion,  sometimes  with  re»pectalile  length  of 
course,  and  always  In  Immense  volume.  It  may,  indeed, 
he  reasonahlv  conrhided  that  i he  store  of  moisture  in  the 
( :aiica!.iis  cannot  po«silily  he  ex cccih'il  hy  I liat  of  any  other 
country  of  like  extent  ;  ami  siiue,  from  the  causes  liefore 
named,  it  Is  preventeil  from  spreading  lieyond  the  bounds 
of  the  mountains.  It  fiillnws  nr(r«»arily  that  no  land  ran 
Im  luore  abundantly  watered.     Muit  i:f  the  striams  are 


flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows ;  and  their 
action  on  the  substance  of  the  mountains  is  at  all  times 
very  violent,  especially  on  the  slate  and  limestone.  The 
former  is  brought  down  in  the  form  of  a  black  glistening 
sand,  the  latter,  in  that  of  a  soft  white  substance,  so  fine 
and  so  abundant,  that  it  is  used  by  the  natives,  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  for  whitening  their  houses.  (Klaproih,  n.  386  • 
Pal/as,  I.  365.)  " ' 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  mountain  region  in  the 
world  so  destitute  of  lakes  as  Caucasus.  The  lake  of 
Sevan  or  Goukcha,  between  the  Kur  and  Araxes,  is  the 
only  one  of  any  size  in  the  whole  region,  and  it  can  hardiv 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a  salt 
lake,  of  the  kind  so  common  in  Central  Asia,  without 
any  outlet,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  a 
small  elev.tted  plain  about  M  m.  long,  by  12  m,  in  width 
.'i,:i(X)  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Pallas,  i.  337.  &c. ;  Klaproth 
liJO.  241—407.  &c. ;  Monteith,  G.J.,  ill.  43.  et  tcq. ;  Spcn'. 
cer,  pass.) 

Climate.  — This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  elevation; 
but  perhaps  still  more  with  the  degree  of  shelter  afforded 
by  the  neighbouring  ranges  from  the  difforent  winds. 
Some  of  the  N.  valleys,  notwithstanding  their  exposure 
to  the  bleak  gusts  from  the  Snowy  Mountains,  are  so  per- 
fectly protccte<l  from  the  N.  wind,  that  their  winter  is  as 
mild  as  in  the  S.  jiarts  of  the  Crimea.  {Pallas,  i.  33y.) 
They  arc  subject,  however,  to  sudden  and  fierce,  thougli 
brief,  vicissitudes  ;  and  the  very  shelter  which  they  pos- 
sess, by  confining  the  air,  makes  tliem  unhealthy.  With 
the  sharp  ascent  of  the  land,  the  temperature  rapidly  de- 
creases, and  a  few  hours  serves  to  convey  the  traveller 
from  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone  to  that  of  ever- 
lasting winter.  The  cold  In  the  upper  ranges  is  intense  j 
but  observations  are  wanting  on  whicli  to  found  any  con- 
clusion its  to  its  average ;  Mignan,  at  a  compar.itively 
low  part  of  the  range,  found  it,  in  Jan.  18,%,  a  very  cold 
winter,  at  4°  Fahr.,  or  28°  below  the  freezing  point, 
(i.  S.'i.)  A  better  Idea  may,  (lerhaps,  be  formed  on  this 
point,  from  the  quantity  of  snow  deposited  in  the  defiles : 
1, 4CX)  men  were  employed  a  fortnight  in  cutting  a  road 
for  the  Persian  embassy,  which,  after  all,  was  scarcely 
passable.  (Mignan,  i.  40.)  Notwithstanding  this  in- 
tensity of  cold,  the  plague  is  rerv  common  on  the  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  S.,  the  countries  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian 
may  lie  described  as  warm  ;  those  of  Imeritia  and  Georgia 
as  rather  cold  ;  but  this,  again,  must  be  taken  with  con- 
siderable limitation,  the  N.  parts  of  the  two  seas  being 
subject  to  winter  frosts.  The  melting  of  the  ice  in  them 
frequentiv  causes  chilly  summers  on  their  shores,  wliilc, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  higher  valleys  are  among 
the  hottest  spots  in  tlie  Caucasus.  The  abundance  of 
running  water,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  bounding 
seas,  cause  a  great  accumulation  of  vapour  ;  indeed,  so 
extensive  is  the  exhalation  constantly  going  on,  thitt  it 
may  be  said  every  wind,  if  long  continued,  brings  with  it 
a  mist,  which  nothing  ctin  disperse  except  a  storm. 
These  last  are,  consequently,  frequent  and  terrible. 
Luckily,  however,  the  cause  that  produces  them  gives 
warning  of  their  approach  ;  the  vapours,  when  grown  too 
heavy  for  the  atmosphere,  collect  themselves  In  dense 
masses  round  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  and 
the  Caucasians,  warned  by  this  clothing  of  their  Alps, 
prepare  for  the  explosion,  which  they  know,  by  long 
experli.>nce,  will  s])eedily  follow.  They  wrap  themselves 
in  their  trhaoukas  (large  cloaks  made  of  wool  and  goat's 
hair,  and  perfectly  waterproof),  and  under  a  low  tent 
made  of  felt,  expressly  for  such  emergencies,  or  under  the 
lee  of  a  rockor  tree,  await,  generally  in  safety,  the  passing 
of  the  temiiest.  (Spencer's  W.  Cauc.  p.  120.)  Sometimei, 
however,  the  falling  of  the  ciilfor  tree  destroys  those  who 
have  sought  its  shelter «  but  these  accidents  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the  natives  are  com- 
pelled, for  want  of  their  felt  tents,  to  run  such  risks  ;  hut 
to  strangers  unprovided  with  the  means  of  combating 
these  storms,  tlie  efll'Ct  Is  sure  to  bo  ultimately  fatal. 
One,  or,  at  most,  two  years*  exposure  to  the  varying  In- 
fluence of  a  Cauciulan  climate,  sends  the  Kussian  soldier 
either  to  his  grave  or  to  the  hospital,  with  a  constitution 
irrecoverably  broken.  The  uncertain  temperature  and 
the  humidity  of  the  atmospliere  appear  indeed  to  m<ike  it 
very  unhealthy  to  strangers,  especially  on  the  slofies  and 
flats  towards  the  sea.  Intermittent  and  billnus  fevers  uf 
a  very  grave  kind  arc  endemic,  and  exceedingly  olistiiiatc ; 
anil  the  plague,  as  liiTore  observed.  Is  also  very  common.* 
The  varying  huinldlly,  or  some  other  cause,  seems  like- 
wise  to  iin|>ress  tlie  air  with  very  peculiar  qualities  ;  nb- 
servatlons  of  altitude  liy  the  barometer,  or  the  lioilliig 
point  of  water,  give  very  inconsistent  results  at  different 
times  (see  Cami-ian  Ska),  and  the  extent  of  horl7.ont.il 
vision  is  frequently  quite  startling.  The  Caspian  Sea  li 
somrtinies  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  llechtag,  ](A 
Ml.  distant;  and  the  Snowy  Mountains  from  Sarepta.  mi 
the  Wolga,  a  length  o(  322  in.  (Patlat,  i.  370.  |  Ktaprulli, 

*  F'tr  fl  ■Ingiil.ir  stslnnml  rmnti'tHl  witTi  li)*  rlltnste  of  lh«  CsB* 
ratu>,  «*i'  llvrgtlului,  <'(it',  \<-  \iii.,  Kl«|iruth,  p,  I(i0. 
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p.  159.)  Tho  diitance  of  the  visible  horizon,  exclusive  of 
refraction,  would  be  In  the  first  case  about  04}  m.,  In  the 
second  about  163{  m. ;  the  amount  of  refraction  is,  there- 
fore, equal  to  more  than  1°,  and  nearly  2|°  respectively ; 
but,  in  ordinary  states  of  tlie  atmosphere,  tiie  maximum 
being  only  33',  the  excess  of  27'  and  1°  57',  indicates  a  va- 
riable density  in  the  medium  which  is  truly  surprising. 
Some  of  the  larger  clefts  are  said,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  to  have  been  caused  by  earthquakes  ;  but  there 
are  no  authenticated  records  of  these  phenomena.  {Gul. 
derutatlt,  i.  217—432. ;  Pallat,  1.  340.  358.  447.  et  pass.  ; 
limrlin,  ill.  piMi.  ;  Klaproth,  pp.  163. 165.300. 333.  &c.; 
Chardin,  p.  165. ;  Spencer,  W.  Cauc,  p.  125.  et  seq.  320. 
&c. ;  Circass.  i.  286.  &c. ;  Monleith,  G.  J.  Hi.  31.  &c.) 

Productions.  —  1 .  Minerals Except  in  its  deficiency 

of  lakes,  the  Caucasus  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Alps  ;  among  others,  an  apparent  poverty  of  mi- 
neral treasures.  It  is  true  that  tliis,  in  the  case  of  the 
(\iucasus,  may  be  apparent  only.  The  ancients  unques- 
tinnahiy  lieiieved  these  mountains  to  be  rich  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  this  they  also  believed  of  most  other 
districts  that  were  but  sligntly  known  to  them  ;  and  the 
limited  observations  of  scientific  men  in  modern  times 
tend  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  A  yellow  mineral, 
t.nlled  cat  gold,  la  indeed  found,  wliich  may,  perhaps,  have 
occasioned  the  stories  as  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  Cau- 
cisuB ;  but  it  Is  perfectly  worthless.  Iron,  copper,  salt- 
petre, sulphur,  and  lead,  are  found,  the  last  In  tolerably 
large  quantities.  Salt  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  of 
gems  tnere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  vestige.  Indica- 
tions of  co.il  have  iatoiy  been  discovered  ;  and,  from  the 
enormous  quantity  of  lime  deposits,  it  is  likely  that  mnrl)les 
may  be  found.  (Pallas,  i.  42;). ;  OuMrnstadt,  i.  441. 456. ; 
Klaproth,  p.391. ;  Sftencer,  W.  Cauc.  I.  331.) 

2.  Vegetables tn  amount  and  variety  of  vegetation, 

the  Caucasian  regions  seem  to  be  unrivalled.  Chardin, 
writing  in  1692,  says,  "  Mount  Caucasus,  till  ye  come 
to  the  very  topqfit,  is  extremely  fruitful,"  and  Spencer, 
in  1838,  says,  "  However  high  the  ascent,  we  see  luxu- 
riant vegetation  mingling  even  with  the  srmw  (if  cen- 
turies." Nearly  every  tree,  shrub,  fruit,  grain,  and 
flower,  found  from  the  limit  of  the  temperate  zone  to 
the  pole,  is  native  to  or  may  be  raised  In  the  Caucasus. 
The  N.  bases  consist  of  arable  land  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity, meadows  of  the  finest  grass,  and  dwarf  wood  in 
great  abundance.  At  a  very  little  distance  the  increase  of 
wood  Indicates  a  higlier  and  colder  country,  but  the 
plants  whicli  delight  in  a  warm  situation  still  continue 
to  be  very  numerous.  From  tiio  more  rapid  rise  of  the 
ground,  bare  rocks  arc  more  numerous  on  the  N.  than 
on  the  S.,  but  every  shelf,  however  limited,  is  marked  by 
a  rich  vegetation  to  a  height  almost  mconccivable.  The 
S.  slopes  and  table-lands  are  still  more  abundant  and 
varied  in  their  productions  than  those  on  the  N. ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  swampy  shores  of  the  Kuxine  and  Caspian, 
which  are,  in  most  cases,  nearly  impanetrnble  jungles  of 
the  rankest  and  most  varied  vegetation.  The  rising  coun- 
try consists  of  a  succession  of  small  flats,  each  covered 
with  a  most  productive  earth.  The  mountain  sides  and 
higher  plains  are  clothed  with  dense  forests ;  and  the 
rivers  are  frequently  unapnroaehalile  for  a  great  distance. 
The  forest  trees  consist  of  oaks  of  every  species,  cedars, 
cypresses,  beeches,  savins,  junipers,  hazels,  firs,  boxes, 
pines,  alders,  and  a  linst  of  others.  Among  the  standard 
fruits  are  found  the  date  palm,  the  jujube,  quince,  cherry, 
olive,  wild  apricot,  and  willow-leaved  pear.  Pomegra- 
nates, flgs,  and  mulberries,  grow  wild  In  all  the  warmer 
valleys ;  and  vines  twine  round  the  standard  trees  to  a 
very  great  elevation  up  the  mountains.  A  hard-wood 
tree,  called  by  tlie  natives  outrhelia.  Is  appa-ently  pecu- 
liar ;  it  Is  of  a  deep  rose  colo\ir,  very  closely  gr  .Inetl,  and 
siiseeptible  of  an  extremely  high  polish,  in  addition  to 
the  vine,  the  other  climbnig  plants  arc  Innumerable, 
which  mixing  with  the  standards,  tho  bramble  fruits 
(rnspberries,  blackberries,  Iti:),  and  other  dwarf  woods, 
form  a  density  of  vegetation  which  It  Is  impossible  to 
penetrate,  unless  a  passage  be  hewn  with  th<!  hatchet, 
liye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  millet,  are  abundantly  raised, 
even  as  high  as  i.'AM  ft.  at)ove  the  sea  |  and  besides  these 
grains,  the  warmer  plains  and  valleys  prmluce  fliiwers  of 
every  srent  and  dye,  cotton,  rice,  (lax,  hemp,  tolmcco, 
nnd  indigo,  with  every  variety  of  cucumber  and  melon. 
This  list  Is  of  necessity  very  Imperfect,  as  will  be  evident 
when  It  Is  stated  that  CuMeiistadt  has  lliled  18  quarto 
imgcs  with  the  mere  names  of  the  various  plants  seen  by 
lihn  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek  a'ld  in  (ieorgla  (i.  188— 
l!t7,  4|8_4.'W).).  It  i!ir.y  serve,  however,  to  exhibit  the 
vegetable  riches  of  n  region  which  seems  to  produce 
every  thing  necessary  lor  the  existence,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  s.dt,  even  for  the  luxurious  accommodation 
of  man.  {(iuUlennlaiit,  as  above,  el  juiss.  ;  (Iwelin,  ill.  22 
-fii*.  et  pats. ;  Pallas.  I.  :il().  ;iri7.  861.  ;I68.  .171).  Ac; 
KIniirolh,  pp.  167.  llOil.  3111 .  *c.;  S/irmrr,  (VirassiVi,  I.  317. 
.TIO.,  ii.  2.13.  3IN.  357.  He  ;  »'.  Catie.  I.  29.  188—195.216. 
&c.  ;  Munliilfi,  (I. ./.,  ill.  31-35.  .*e.) 

a.  Animals Animal   Hie  in  the  Caucnsus  Is  on  n 

icale  of  magnitude  and  variety  equal  to  Its  vegetation. 
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Wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  jackals,  foxes,  wild  cats,  Kpeciiliar 
beast  of  prey  called  c/iaus,  together  with  many  varieties 
of  deer,  wander  In  the  forests  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  The  smaller  fur-bearing  tribes  are  also 
common,  as  weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  and  moles  of 
many  varieties.  Hares  and  every  other  species  of  game 
abound,  with  chamois  and  goats,  of  which  the  Caucasian 
goat  ( Capra  Caucassica)  seems  peculiar.  Sheep  with  pe- 
culiarly long  wool  are  numerous  ;  and  it  Is  even  doubtful 
if,  among  the  mountains,  this  creature  be  not  yet  living 
in  a  state  of  nature.  This  also  is  one  of  the  homes  of 
wild  cattle ;  the  largest  species  (the  aurochs)  being  found 
in  its  forests  ;  while  of  the  domesticated  kinds  the  varie- 
ties are  numerous  and  serviceable.  The  horses  of  the 
Caucasus  have  been  famous  from  a  very  high  antiquity, 
the  Bechtag  Mountain  liaving  formerly  been  called 
Hipplcon  (Inrixaw),  from  the  number  of  these  animals 
which  were  grazed  upon  its  sides.  (Ptolemy,  ».  9.)  They 
are  not  less  numerous  In  tho  present  day,  and  are  among 
the  very  finest  varieties  of  the  species.  Of  birds,  there 
are  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
mountain  game,  a  great  variety  of  the  crow  kind,  nearly 
every  species  of  birds  of  prey  and  passage,  and  some  of 
tho  best  specimens  of  the  domestic  varieties.  Among 
insects,  the  bee  and  silkworm  claim  pre-eminence :  they 
are  both  numerous,  and  their  productions,  particularly 
the  honey,  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  trade  with 
Turkey,  till  the  power  of  Kussia  sealetl  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Uther  insects  arc  equally  numerous,  as  are 
also  the  reptile  tribes,  among  which  are  some  fine  species 
of  tortoises  and  snakes,  both  harmless  and  venomous. 
((iuldenslad',  1.418.  et  passim;  Umelin.iH.  5H.  et  passim  ; 
Pallas,  1. 3i\.i\0.&c.;  Klaproth,  p.  Sii.  &c. ;  Spencer, 
passim.) 

Inhabitants There  is  probably  no  other  part  of  the 

world,  except  Africa,  S.  of  the  Sahara,  where  so  many 
nations  and  languages  are  colh^ted  within  so  small  a 
space  as  in  the  Caucasus.  Guldenstadt  gives  a  list  of 
seven  difTeient  nations,  besides  Tartars,  who  speak  lan- 
guages radically  different,  and  who  are  again  subdivided 
into  almost  Innumerable  tribes,  among  whom  the  varie- 
ties of  dialects  are  nearly  infinite.  The  principal  nations 
he  thus  enumerates:  —  1.  Georgians;  2.  Basians  ;  3. 
Abchasians  ;  4.  Teherkcssians ;  5.  Oketlens ;  6.  Kistiens ; 
7.  Lesghians  ;  8.  Tartars.  (Ueise,  I.  458—495.)  Of  these 
the  most  numerous  and  important  arc  the  Georgians  and 
Circassians  or  Teherkcssians  ;  but  the  Abchasians  and 
Okesians,  called  by  Pallas  and  Klaproth  Abassians  and 
Osetians,  are  also  powerful  tribes.  In  habits  and  man- 
ners a  strong  resemblance  is  observed  among  them  all ; 
they  are  usually  wandering  hunters  and  warriors,  for 
which  occupations  their  country  is  peculiarly  fitted,  and 
only  In  an  Inferior  degree  shepherds  or  agriculturists. 
A  partial  exception  must,  however,  be  made  to  this  ge- 
neral character  in  favour  of  the  Georgians,  who  reside 
in  towns,  and  have  long  possessed  a  fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment and  internal  polity  ;  but  for  the  rest,  they  appear  to 
fiossess  the  erratic  disposition,  reckless  courage,  bound- 
ess  hospitality,  and  much  of  the  predatory  habits  which 
mark  the  Arab  and  other  half  barbarous  people.  (.See 
CiRRASsiA,  Georgia,  &c.)  It  is  well  known  that  Ulu- 
menbach  looked  here  for  the  origin  of  his  first  and  most 
intellectual  race  of  men  (the  Caucasian) ;  but  for  this, 
as  already  stated  (anti,  183.),  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence,  historical  or  philological.  The  Caucasians, 
though  surrounded  by  the  means  of  Improvement,  and 
occupying  a  country  more  favourably  situate<l  than  that 
of  Switzerland,  have  made  no  progress  cither  in  arts  or 
arms  ;  and  continue  to  this  day  the  same  unlettered  bar- 
barians as  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  (Clio,  203.)  They 
have  fine  physical  forms  ;  but  their  mental  endowments 
are  of  the  most  Inferior  description. 

Natne — This  has  in  all  ages  been  the  same  amone 
neighbouring  nations,  though,  according  to  Strabo(xi. 
500. ),  the  range  was  called  by  the  natives  Kanritt  ttst 
( Caspian  mountains ).  The  names  Caspian  and  Caucasus 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  Klaproth  (p.  169.),  a  similar  ety- 
mology, namely,  koh-Cliaf  or  Ckasp,  the  mountain  of 
Vkasj),  so  called  from  the  Caspli,  a  powerful  people  on 
Its  sides.  (See  Caspian  Ska.)  Pliny  (vl.  2.)  derives  the 
name,  but  with  no  ureat  appearance  of  probability,  from 
Graucasus,  which,  lie  says,  in  the  Scythian  tongue,  means 
nive  canriidus.  At  iircsent  the  term  Caucasus  is  but 
little  used  by  the  Asiatics,  the  name  for  the  mountains 
omong  the  Tartars  iM-ing  Jal-hus  ;  among  the  Turks, 
('k<\f-daiihi  (M<mnt  Ckafl;  and  among  the  Armenians, 
Jalhusi'Ssnr,  a  inodificatiiin  of  tlic  Tartar  term;  but 
Caurasiis  Is  still  in  use  among  them. 

CAl'DKIIKC,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dt-p.  Seine 
Infiricure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  iit  the  mouth  of  the 
Caudeliec,  6  m.  S.  Yvetot.  Pop.  2,713.  The  iiarlsli 
church,  built  in  the  I5tl  century,  Is  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  .ind  delicacy  of  its  are'hitecture.  It  has  somw 
manufactures  of  cotton,  Ac.  Previously  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  It  was  comparatively  flourishing  \ 
liiit  Hint  disastrous  measure  gave  n  blow  to  Its  manufnc* 
tures  *nd  cummerce,  from  which  it  has  not  rrcovcreiU 
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lU  port,  though  safe,  commodious,  and  advantageously 
situated  between  Havre  and  Rouen,  is  but  litUe  fre- 
quented.   ( Hugo,  Seine  InfMeure i  Diet.  Utog.) 

CAUDETE  (an.  Biggera),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Murcia,  8  m.  N.N.W.  Vniena,  12  m.  N.E.  Yecla.  Pop. 
6,00a  It  was  formerly  fortified  ;  and  has  a  church,  2  con- 
vents, an  hospital,  several  distilleries,  and  a  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Orlhuela.  On  the  heights  in  the  vicinity 
a  battle  was  fought  in  1706,  the  day  alter  the  great  victory 

Sained  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  at  Aimanza,  between  a 
etachment  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces 
and  those  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  which  ended  In  the 
defeat  of  the  latter. 
CAUFIKJSTAN  or  CAFFRISTAN,   a   region   of 


Central  Asia,  occupying  a  groat  part  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 

of   the  Bolor  Tagh  mountains,  chiefly 

between  lat.  35°  and  36°  N.,  and  long.  7U°  E.  and  the  W. 


and  a  portion 


limits  of  Cashmere;  having  N.  Budukshnn,  E.  Little 
Tibet,  S.  the  dom.  of  the  Funjab  and  Caubul,  and  W. 
those  of  Caubul  and  Koondooz.  The  hiils  N.  of  B^our 
and  Kooner  form  its  S.  limit ;  its  other  boundaries 
have  been  very  imperfectly  defined.  The  whole  of  this 
country  is  a  lofty  Alpine  tract  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
deep  pine  forests,  interspersed  with  small  but  fertile 
and  otteD  populous  valleys,  and  table-lands  sometimes 
10  or  IS  m.  across.  Torrents  and  rivers  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  crossed  by  stationary  wooden  bridges  or 
hanging  bridges  of  rope  and  osiers.  Tlie  cold  of  the 
winter  Is  severe,  but  the  valleys  afford  an  abundance  of 
grapes  and  otiier  fVuits,  and  the  hills  good  p.isturc  for 
sheep  and  goats.  The  Cauflrs  (infidels)  who  inhabit  tliis 
region  are  an  independent  tiation,  said  by  B-ibor  and 
Abul  Fazel,  and  believed  by  themselves,  to  l)c  descended 
from  the  troops  of  Alexander  tlie  Ureat.  They  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  driven  thither  from  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus,  on  its  being  overrun  Ity  tlie  Mo- 
hammedans ;  but  Sir  A.  Burnes  and  Mr.  Elphinstone 
suppose  they  had  emigrated,  through  a  similar  cause, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Candaliar.  Tiiey  are  re- 
markable for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  their  com- 
plexions ;  are  liberal,  smial,  and  extremely  hospit- 
able: they  never  combine  in  war  against  their  neigh- 
bours, but  retaliate  invasions  fiercely,  and  fight  with 
great  bravery  and  determination.  They  indulge  an  un- 
craning  hatred  against  Mohammedans,  and  a  Caufir  adds 
an  oaditional  ornament  to  his  dress,  or  another  trophy  to 
a  high  pole  before  his  door,  for  each  Mussulman  he  has 
slain.  All  wear  tight  clothes ;  those  of  some  tribes  made 
of  black  goat  skins,  and  of  others  of  wliite  cotton :  ail 
suffer  their  hair  to  hang  over  their  shoulders,  and  each 
looks  upon  every  one  else  as  a  brother  who  wears  ringlets 
and  drinks  wine :  to  the  latter  they  are  much  addicted,  and 
grape  juice  is  given  to  children  at  the  breast.  They  eat 
the  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  aniuials,  except  the  dog  and 
jackal,  and  use  lioth  tables  uiul  chairs  of  a  rude  con- 
struction :  tlie  women  perform  tlie  liusiness  of  tillage, 
as  well  as  all  lalmrious  uoniestio  occupations.  Fine  rice, 
wheat,  and  barley,  are  the  priiu'ipai  grains  cultivated ; 
honey,  vinegar,  cntwse,  butter,  milk,  bread  and  fruit,  con- 
stitute the  rest  of  their  food.  Both  sexes  drink  wine 
to  excess.  Their  dwelling-houses  are  usually  built  of 
wood  upon  hill-slopes,  the  roof  of  one  row  of  houses 
forming  the  street  to  those  above  it:  the  only  roads 
in  the  country  arc  footpaths.  Their  weapons  arc  spears, 
scimitars,  and  buws  and  arrows.  Alter  battle  the  vic- 
tors are  crowned  with  chaplcts  of  miiltierry-leavos.  Both 
■exes  wear  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  me- 
tals ;  and  drinking-ciips  of  the  precious  metals  are 
often  used,  and  much  prized  liy  them.  Their  language 
is  unintelligible  to  Hindoos,  Uslx^cks,  or  Afglians  ;  it 
contains  a  mixture  of  words  from  tiiu  Hiiuiou,  Af- 
ghan, and  Persian  tongues ;  iHit  tlie  m^jor  part  of  its 
roots  are  different  from  eltlier :  they  have  no  IxHika,  and 
neither  understand  reading  nor  writing.  They  aiiore 
a  supreme  being,  whom  they  call  Doghan,  and  to  whom 
they  sacriflco  lioth  cows  and  goals  ;  but  address  them- 
selves to  subordinate  deities,  represented  by  idols  of  wood 
or  stone,  who,  they  say,  Interccle  with  the  oliief  deity 
in  their  liehalf :  lire  is  a  requisitt;  in  every  religious  cere- 
mony, although  no  veneration  is  paid  to  that  element  It- 
self. They  neither  burn  nor  bury  their  deiui,  but  expose 
the  corpse  in  an  open  coflin,  in  a  forest  jungle  or  on  a 
mountain,  and  after  a  certain  time  collect  as  many  of  the 
bones  as  possible,  and  deposit  them  in  a  cave ;  tliese  cere- 
monies are  solemnised  with  triumph,  dances,  and  sacri- 
fices. Music,  dancing,  which  Is  eagerly  pr.ictisetl  liy 
all  classes,  conversation,  and  carousals,  fiirin  their  chief 
amusements.  They  have  priests,  but  they  do  not  possess 
an  extensive  influence  :  they  live  under  different  chiefs, 
but  little  farther  Is  known  respecting  their  govern. 
ment.  The  slavery  of  such  as  have  lust  their  relations 
Is  universal :  some  of  the  Cuiiflrs  possess  many  slaves  and 
cattle,  and  much  land.  By  olil  writers  this  region  is  often 
named  Kuttor><:  It  was  iiiva(h'd  by  TImour,  and  in  I7H(I, 
unsuccessfully,  by  a  conrederHcy  of  the  surrounding  Mo- 
liammedan  nations.  ( KIphinslone'i  Caulnil,  ii.  '.nH—XJT. ; 
Ihtrnti't  Trav.  III.  IKt— IH.'i. ;  Unmilton't  E.  I,  (ja%.  I. 
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CAUNES  (LES),  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Aude,  on 
the  Argent-Double,  11  m.  N.E.  Carcassonne.  Pop.  2,25g, 
It  has  a  fine  parish  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Benedictine  abbey  suppressed  at  the  Revolution ;  with 
distilleries,  tanneries,  aye-works,  marble-works  for  work, 
ing  the  marble  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  %c 
(Diet.  Giog.) 

CAUSSAUE.a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne, 
cap.  cant.,  in  a  fertile  country,  near  the  Caude,  12  m. 
N.E.  Montauban.  Pop.  4,MU.  It  is  handsome,  well 
built,  and  has  broad  and  straight  streets ;  has  numerous 
flour-mills,  witii  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stufTs, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  in  corn,  saffron,  and  trufUes. 

C.WA,  atown  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato  CItra,  cap. 
cant,  in  tiie  middle  of  the  agreeable  valley  of  Fenestra, 
26  m.  E.S.E.  Naples.  Pop.  24,()UO.  f  but  this  includes  the 
pop.  of  several  surrounding  villages.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
three  other  churches,  a  convent  for  noble  ladles,  a  cha- 
rity workhouse,  an  hospital,  and  a  seminary.  Silk,  cotton, 
and  woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured  in  the  town  and  the 
adjacent  villages.  The  territory  is  not  very  fruitful,  but 
the  inhabitants  have  become  rich  by  their  indubtry  and 
commerce.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  the  magnifl- 
cent  Benedictine  convent  of  La  Trinit4,  with  a  fine  11. 
brary.   (Diet.  Giogr.  ;  Swinburne,  i\.\\\.,ito.eA.) 

CAVAILLON  (anc.  Cabellio),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Vaucluse,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Durance,  near  wliere  it  is 
joined  by  tiie  Coulon,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  13  m. 
S.E.Avignon.  Pop.  7,041.  It  is  triste,  ill  built,  with 
narrow  and  dirty  streets.  The  fortifications  by  which  it 
was  formerly  surrounded  were  destroyed  during  the  He- 
volution  ;  the  bishopric  of  wiiich  it  was  the  seat  has  been 
also  abolislied.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  dried 
fruits  and  preserves,  shoes,  and  nuts. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  town.  The  Romans  are  believed 
to  have  planted  a  colony  in  It,  and,  at  all  events,  they 
embellished  it  with  several  magnificent  edifices.  But 
iiaving  been  since  repeatedly  overrun  and  pillaged  by 
barbarians,  and  having  suflcred  much  from  an  eartli- 
quake  in  1731,  comparatively  few  remains  of  antiquity 
are  to  be  found  either  In  the  town  or  in  its  vicinity.  The 
best  preserved,  though  even  that  is  mucli  dilapidated,  is 
a  fragment  of  a  triumphal  arch  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
age  of  Augustus.  (Hugo,  Art.  Vaucluse.) 

CAVAN,  an  inl.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  having 
N.  Fermanagh,  E.  Munaghan,  S.  Longford,  Meath,  and 
Westmeatli,  and  W.  Leitrim  and  Longford.  Area, 
473,74!)  imperial  acres,  of  which  30,000  arc  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog,  and  2I,UH7  water,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  loughs  Shillin,  Ilamor,  and  Oughter.  The 
Shannon  has  its  principal  source  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
this  CO.,  and  it  is  traversed  bv  tlie  Erne,  Annalee,  &c. 
Surface  hilly,  and  soil  generally  poor.  There  are  some 
large  estates,  but  the  greater  number  are  of  moderate 
size.  About  4-.'>ths  of  the  land  under  tillage.  Agricul- 
ture in  thn  most  deprcsse<l  state ;  holdings  generally 
small,  and  the  competition  for  tliem  excessive.  Spade 
cultivation  is  very  grn(>ral,  so  much  so  that  in  liome  pa- 
rishes tliere  is  hardly  a  ploui^h.  Oats  and  potatiH-s 
principal  crops,  but  some  wlieat  is  raised,  and  flax.  (Cot- 
tiers have  generally  pigs  and  gonts ;  the  former  being 
sold  <i)  pay  tiie  rent,  and  the  latter  kept  for  their  milk. 
Average  rent  of  land  Vis,  7jrf.  an  acre.  Linen  maim, 
facturu  widely  difllised,  having  not  a  little  contributed 
to  the  sulKlivislon  of  the  co.  It  is  afllnned  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  has  been  materially  deterior- 
ated during  the  last  20  years.  Minerals  little  known. 
Cavan  Is  divided  into  7  baronies  and  30  parishes,  and 
sends  2  ineins.  to  the  II.  cif  C.  for  the  co.  Hegistered 
electors  In  IH;)H-3y,  •i,tOC>.  Principal  town  (^avaii. 
The  CO.  had,  in  iN3l,  :IH,'.II7  inhabited  houses,  40,;»H 
families,  and  227,<.)33  liihab.,  of  whom  113.174  were 
males  and  li4,7.VJ  females. 

Cavan.  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan,  prov. 
Ulster,  6i)  in.  N.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  l»2i,  2,:t22 ; 
in  IHai,  2,<J3I.  Pop.  of  par.,  in  IRTt,  5,&34,  of  whom 
I,6!I0  were  of  the  cstab.  church,  10,1  J'rot.  diss.,  and 
3,741  Rom.  Cath.  Cavan,  though  the  assize  town,  is 
with  few  exceptions,  meanly  built,  long  lines  of  suli- 
urlis  being  formed  of  thatched  mud  cabins.  The  i)iil»- 
llc  buildings  are — a  large  parish  church  and  luini. 
Cath.  chapel ;  an  endowed  school  of  royal  foundation, 
having  .iccommodation  for  KM)  resident  students ;  a  fine 
courthouse,  a  co.  prison  on  the  radiating  plan,  and 
an  Infirmary.  A  garden  of  Lord  Farnham's  near  tlie 
tiiun,  has  been  thrown  open  as  a  promenade  for  the  in- 
habitants.  Tiie  cor|M)ratlon,  under  a  charter  of  James 
I.,  In  KilO,  consisted  of  a  sovereign,  2  portreeves,  2  bur. 
gesses,  and  an  unlimited  commonalty  ;  but  having  been 
deprived  at  the  l.'nion  ol  the  right  ol  sending  inein.  to  the 
il.  of  C,  it  has  I'alien  into  desuetude.  The  assizes  for  the 
CO.,  general  sessions  at  Hilary  and  midsummer,  and  petty 
si'ssions  every  week,  arc  held  here.  Trade  inconsider- 
able, and  chiefly  in  oats  and  butter.  Markets  are  held  on 
Tuesdays  ;  fairs  un  icb.  I.,  April  4.,  May  14.,  June  30. 
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CAVERY. 

Aug.  I4.i  Sept.  25.,  and  Not.  13.  Branchei  of  the  Fro. 
vincial  and  Agricultural  banks  were  opened  here  in  1834 
and  183C.  Post-office  revenue  in  1831,  762{. ;  in  1836, 
817/.  A  mall-coach  and  a  stage-coach  from  Dublin  to 
Enniskillen  passdailythrough  the  town,  and  acoach  from 
Dublin  to  Cavan  plies  G  days  in  the  week,  carrying  at 
an  average  9  passenger!  each  trip.  (Stat.  Survey  ;  Hail- 
road  Rep.) 

CAVEtlY,  a  river  of  S.  Hindostan,  the  most  consider- 
able and  useful  S.  of  the  Krishna  ;  both  Mysore  and  the 
Camatic  owing  much  of  their  agricultural  wealth  to  the 
water  it  distributes.  It  rises  in  Coorg,  bounds  Coim- 
liatoor  N.E.,  and  after  a  winding  co;  '  >e  of  4i)0m.,  chiefly 
in  an  E.  direction,  falls  into  the  .  a  by  various  mouths  in 
the  district  of  Tanjore,  where  it  is  industriously  made  i<se 
of  for  irrigation.  It  is  filled  by  both  monsoons,  Ijut  it 
not  navigable  for  targe  vessels. 

CAVERYPAUK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Carna> 
tic,  57  m.  W.S.W.  Madras,  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  an  immense  tank  8  m.  long  by  3  m.  broad,  faced 
with  large  stones,  and  supported  by  a  mound  of  earth 
30  ft.  high.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  throughout  the  S.  of  India. 
(Hamilton't  £.  /.  Gaz.  t.) 

CAVITE',  a  town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  3  m.  S.  W.  that  city,  of 
which  it  Is  the  port;  lat.  14°  34'  N.,  long.  120°  48'  E. 
Pop.  4,000..?  It  is  the  naval  d£i>6t  of  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  the  East,  and  is  built  on  the  E.  extremity  of  a 
low  bifurcated  peninsula,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about 
3  m.,  having  between  its  two  extremities  the  outer  har- 
bour, while  the  inner  harbour  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
town :  neither  has  more  than  4  fathoms  water,  though 
very  large  ships  moor  in  the  inner  harbour.  The  houses 
of  Cavit^,  which  are  two  stories  high,  are  built  chiefly  of 
wood,  their  windows  being  furnished  with  a  semi-trans- 
parent shell  instead  of  glass.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  ma- 
rine hospital,  some  well-built  churches,  and  several  con- 
vents ;  but  has  of  late  years  greatly  decreased  in  size  and 
importance.  {Hamilton'i  £.  /.  Oat.  i.  377. ;  White's 
I'oi/nge,  ic.) 

CA^NPORB  or  CAUNPOOR  (KItanpura),  a  dis- 
trict or  collectorate  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Allahabad,  pre- 
sid.  Bengal,  composed  of  cessions  from  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  between  lat.  26°  and  37°  N.,  and  long.  79°  30'  and 
80°  30*  E.,  having  N. W.  the  distri.  of  Etawah,  Belah.aud 
Furruckabad,  N.E.  the  Oude  reserved  territories,  S.K. 
the  Fultehpoor  and  Kalpec distrs., andS. W.  Bundlecund. 
Area  2,650  sq.  m.  Pop.  probably  nearly  a  million.  This 
dislr.  is  bounded  N.E.  by  the  Ganges,  and  intersected  in 
its  entire  length  by  the  Jumna :  it  is  therefore  almost 
wholly  comprised  within  the  Doab.  Surface  flat ;  soil 
highly  productive,  and  upon  the  whole  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  though  In  some  parts  tliere  are  extensive 
wattes.  Maize,  barley,  and  wheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  and 
other  European  vegetables ;  grapes,  peaches,  &c.,  are 
grown,  and  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  in  great  luxuriance. 
Agriculture  prospers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cap., 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  European  market,  and  conse- 
quent high  prices.  The  assessment  on  the  land  is  liigh  ; 
and  in  fact  the  prov.  was  on  its  first  coming  into  our  posses- 
sion very  much  over-assessed,  and  suffered  greatly  in  con- 
sequence. In  1814,  1,768,745  bigas,  or  about  3-5tns  of  the 
surface,  were  reported  to  be  under  tillage.  The  land-tax 
for  the  same  year  was  273,630/.,  being  about  H  rupee  per 
biga;  nearly  all  of  which  sum  was  realised.  In  1 829-30  the 
land  revenue  amounted  to  SIT.AHO/.  There  arc  about 
2,000  villages  in  this  distr.  whidi  possess  lands';  but  the 
perpetual  settlement  is  also  established.  Nearly  all  the 
pop.  are  Hindoos,  the  )ii'.vis  of  the  villages  being  mostly 
of  the  Rajpoot  caste.  (Xfenccs  arc  frequent,  but  yearly 
diminishing  as  the  efficiency  of  the  police  increases  ; 
ilacoilu,  or  gang.r<)bl)ery,  was  frequent  in  1823,  but  was 
committed  only  by  gangs  out  of  the  Oude  reserved  terri- 
tory, 'f/iuggre,  or  murder  by  professional  murderers,  has 
also  prevailed  greatly  in  this  distr. ;  and  in  the  above- 
named  year,  the  average  was  about  10  thugeeei  yearly. 
The  principal  towns  are  Cawnporc,  the  cap.,  Ucsouiabad, 
Jaugemow,  and  Acberpoor. 

CAWNroHK,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  distr.,  and 
chief  Britlih  military  station  in  the  ceded  provinces,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  38  m.  S.W,  Lucknow,  and 
UK)  m.  N.W.  Allahabad  ;  lat.  2li° .W  N.,  long.  8(P  13'  E. 
The  town  extends  irregularly  fur  6  m,  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  is  iiore  a  mile  broad,  and  lined  by  the 
bungalows  of  European  oRiccrs.  It  is  built  in  a  very 
fitraggling  manner,  with  the  exception  of  a  tolerable 
main  street  nearly  parallel  with  tlic  military  lines,  com- 
iioicd  of  well-built  brick  houses  two  ur  tlireo  stories 
liigh,  wit),  wooden  balconies  in  front.  Excepting  its 
kite,  few  circumstances  almut  Oawnporc  attract  much  no- 
tice ;  the  European  public  buildings  are  of  simple  archi- 
tecture, and  confined  to  works  of  absolute  necessity ; 
the  chief  are  the  military  hospital,  gaol,  assembly-room, 
and  Gustom-hnusp.  A  Protestant  church  has  been 
erected  by  public  subsrrlptinii  within  the  last  few 
)'csri  I  must  of  tlio  utiicr  rcllgioui  ediiicci  are  mosques, 
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iome  of  which  are  handsome.  Shops  large  and  tolerably 
well  supplied,  provisions  being  about  half  the  price  they 
bring  in  Calcutta.  The  European  private  houses  are 
roomy,  one  story  high,  with  sloping  roofs,  first  thatched 
and  then  tiled.  The  officers'  bungalows  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  are  encircled  by  gardens  surrounded  by 
mud  walls.  At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  town  are  the 
public  magazines  protected  by  a  slight  entrenchment ; 
and  farther  on,  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  old  town  of 
Cawnpore,  a  place  of  no  consequence,  and  containing  no 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  A  free-school  was  esta- 
blished hero  in  1823,  which  is  attended  by  Europeans, 
Mohammedans,  and  Hindoos,  who  receive  instruction  to- 

?;ether,  and  the  progress  of  which  is  most  satisfactory.  It 
s  supported  partly  by  a  government  grant  of  4,800  rupees 
a  year.  Cawnpore  is  not  a  pleasant  place  of  residence  for 
Europeans.  Its  great  heat  and  the  clouds  of  du^'  to 
which  it  is  subject  are  represented  as  most  distreLsing. 
(Hamilton't  E.  I.  Gax.  i.  375,  376. ;  Mod.  Trav.  ix.  = 
Pari.  Report!,  &c.) 

CAXAMARC  A,  a  city  of  Feru,cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valley  in  the  Andes,  370 
m.  N.N.W.  Lima:  lat  7°  8'  18"  S.,  long.78°36' IV  W. 
Pop.  about  7,000,  chiefly  Indians  and  Mestizoes.  Its  name 
is  equivalent  to  "  place  of  frost,"  and  has  been  probably 
derived  from  its  being  sometimes  visited  by  frosty  winds 
from  the  E. ;  but,  in  general,  the  climate  is  excellent.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  tiled  and  whitewashed.  The  churches, 
which  are  numerous  and  handsome,  are  built  of  stone 
richly  cut,  and  are  ornamented  with  spires  and  domes. 
They  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  decorations  they  contained.  There  are  also  some 
convents  and  nunneries.  The  inhab.  are  industrious,  and 
considered  the  best  silver  and  iron  workers  in  Peru.  "  I 
have,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  seen  many  very  handsome 
sword-blades  and  daggers  made  here ;  pocket-steels  and 
bridle-bits  most  curiously  wrouglit,  beside  several  well- 
finished  pistol  and  gun  locks.  Literature  would  prosper 
here,  were  it  properly  cultivated ;  the  natives  are  fond 
of  instruction,  and  scholars  are  not  rare ;  many  of  the 
richer  inhab.  send  their  children  to  Truxillo  and  Li- 
ma to  be  educated."  (Stevenson's  Peru,  il.  132.)  The 
inhab.  of  the  interior  resort  thither  to  sell  their  own 
produce  and  manufactures,  and  to  purchase  such  other 
as  they  may  require.  Hence,  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Lambnycque,  and  otiier  places  on  the 
coast,  to  which  Caxamarca  furnishes  manufactured  goods, 
such  as  baizes,  coarse  cloth,  blankets,  and  flannels; 
and  receives  In  return  European  manufactures,  soap, 
sugar,  cocoa,  brandy,  wine,  indigo,  Paraguay  tea,  salt- 
fish,  iron,  steel,  &c.  Some  of  the  shops  are  well  stored 
with  European  goods.  The  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  fresh  meat,  poultry,  breaij,  vegetiibies,  fruit,  butter, 
clieese,  &c.  at  very  low  prices.  About  a  league  E.  from 
the  city  are  some  hot  and  cold  springs,  which  were  used 
by  the  incas  for  baths,  and  are  still  employed  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Caxamarca  is  a  place  of  considerable  celebrity  in  the 
history  of  Peru,  and  of  Spanish  atrocity.  I'he  incas  had 
a  palace  here  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Friar  Vincente  Val- 
verde  (a  fit  priest  for  such  a  hero  as  Pizarro)  delivered 
his  famous  or  rather  infamous  harangue  to  the  Inca 
Atahualpa,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
butchery  of  the  Peruvians,  and  by  the  imprisonment, 
accusation,  and  murder  of  the  inca.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  a  family  claiming  a  lineal  descent  from  Atahu- 
alpa is  now  living  in  Caxamarca,  in  a  part  of  the  palace 
in  which  their  ancestor  was  murdered.  (Stevenson's 
Peru,  ii.  129.  &c. ;  Roberlson'e  America,  book  vi.) 

CAYENNE,  a  sea-port  town  of  French  Guyana,  cap. 
of  that  colony,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  isl.  of  same 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyaque ;  lat.  4°  50'  l.V  N., 
long.  52°  14'  45"  W.    Pop.  (1837)  5,220,  of  whom  2,841 
were  free,  and  2,379  sliwes.    The  town  covers  a  surface 
of  about  70  hectares,  and  contains  about  500  houses, 
mostly  of  wood.    It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
towns:  the  former, which  is  ill-built,  contains  the  go- 
vernment house  and  the  ancient  Jesuits'  college :  it  la 
separated  from  the  new  town  by  the  Place  d'Armfs, 
a  large  open   space  planted  with  nrange-trees.    The 
new  town  is  larger  than  the  old,  and  was  laid  out  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  ;  its  streets  are  wide,  straight, 
mostly  paved,  and  cleun  ;  it  has  a  handsome  church,  with 
some  large  warehouses  and  good  private  residences.  The 
old  town  is  commanded  by  a  fort,  which,  with  some  low 
batteries,  protects  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour.    Tho 
latter  is  shallow,  but  otherwise  good,  and  well  adapted 
for  merchant-vesscls  of  moderate  size.    There  are  two 
quays  for  loading  and  unloading.    The  roadstead  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oyaque,  though  small,  Is  the  best  on  the 
coast.    Its  holding-ground  is  good,  and  it  has  every  where 
from  12  to  13fl.water ;  trading  vessels  lie  in  it  within  1  m.o( 
the  land,  and  2  m.  of  the  town.    Ships  drawing  more  than 
16ft.  water  anchor  about  6  m.  from  Cayenne,  near  a 
rocky  Islet  called  "  L'F.nfant  Perdu."    Cayenne  la  the 
centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  tho  colony.    (See  Ghayana, 
French.)  It  is  the  icut  of  a  royal  court,  a  court  of  aislzei 
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•nd  of  tribunali  of  the  peace  and  original  Juriidlction. 
It  mat  founded  about  1635.  (Hugo,  iii.  313. ;  Noficei 
Statist,  lur  iei  CoUmiei  Franfmtei,  1838.) 
Cayrnnb.  S^f  Guiana  (Fbench). 
CAYLUS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn-et-Goronne, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bonnette  river,  and  the  high 
road  between  Montauban  and  Rhodei,  34  m.  N.K.  the 
former  citjr.  Pop.  (1836),  with  commune,  5,424.  It  hai 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  and  1 1  fairs  annually. 

CAZALLA  DE  LA  SIERllA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
HeTflie,  on  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Morenn,  13m.  S.E. 
Guadalcanal.  Pop.  9,437.  It  has  a  church,  five  monas- 
teries, and  two  hospitals.  Its  environs  have  many  Uoman 
and  Arabic  antiquities,  and  ruins  of  country  residences 
of  more  modem  date ;  with  mines  of  silver,  iron,  sulphur, 
amianthus,  and  copper ;  and  quarries  of  beautifully 
Tariegated  marbles.  The  mountains  are  the  resort  of 
wild  boars  and  woWei,  which  make  much  havoc  among 
the  cattle. 

CAZE^RES,  a  town  of  France,  den.  Haute  Garonne, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Garonne,  31  m.  S.W.  Toulouse.  Pop. 
3,620.  A  handsome  promenade  separates  the  town  from 
the  suburbs.  There  are  fabrics  of  hats,  with  dye-works 
and  tanneries.  . 

CEFALU,  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo, 
on  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  40m.  E.S.E. 
Palirmo  ;  lat.  38°  N.,  long.  14°  13'  87"  E.  Pop.  8,793.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  bastioned  line  wall,  but  the  works 
are  old  and  weak.  The  streets  are  tolerably  regular,  and 
there  is  a  good  cathedral  and  some  other  churches,  with 
a  school  of  navigation.  The  port  is  small,  and  the  trade 
of  the  place  but  inconsiderable.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Saracenic  castle. 
(Smvt/i.n.  95.) 

CEHEJIN  (Scgina),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcla, 
on  the  river  Caravaea,  3  m.  E.  C'aravaca  town,  and  40m. 
W.N.W.  Murcia.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  well 
cultivated  and  fertile  district.  The  principal  streets  are 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  good  —  some  of  them  magni- 
flcent  — marble  t>eing  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  has  a  church,  a  convent,  and  an  ancient  castle,  with 
several  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  paper, 
linen,  and  landals. 

CELANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Abruizo  Ultra  II., 
cap.  cant.,  near  the  lake  Fucino  or  Celano,  20  m.  S.S.E. 
Aquila.  Pop.  4,087.  It  has  one  collegiate  and  some  other 
charclies,  and  a  manufactorj'  of  paper.  For  an  account 
of  the  Lake  of  Celano,  see  (i'cino  (Lake  or). 

CELEBES,  a  large  isl.  of  the  E.  Archipelago,  form- 
Ing  the  centre  of  its  2d  division ;  stretching  from  lat.  2° 
N.tonearly60  S.,and  from  long.  llU°to  125°E.;  having 
N.  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  W.  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  E.  the 
Molucca  and  Pitt's  Passages,  and  S.  the  Florcs  Sea. 
Area  estimated  at  7''i,0(X)  sq.  m.  Pop.  unknown,  but 
luppose<l  to  be  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000.  Its  shape 
is  singularly  irregular;  It  is  deeply  indented  by  three 
great  bays,  separated  by  four  peninsulas,  diverging  N., 
E.,  and  S. 

Celebes,  unlike  most  of  the  other  great  islands  of  this 
archipelago,-  abounds  in  extensive  grassy  plains,  free 
from  forests,  wliich  are  looked  upon  as  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  tribes  who  live  upon  them,  by  whom  they 
are  carefully  guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  aliens. 
There  are  only  three  rivers  of  any  consequence ;  the 
Chiurana,  which  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and 
running  S.  through  the  state  of  Boni,  falls  by  several 
mouths  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name ;  a  second  stream, 
having  a  N.  direction;  and  a  third,  which  discharges 
itself  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  Macassar.  The  Chiurana 
Is  navigable  for  ships  to  some  distance  ;  and  native  boats 
pass  up  it  considerably  farther  into  a  fresh-water  lake. 
Volcanos  are  said  to  exist  in  the  N.  division  of  the  isi. 
Gold  Is  found  In  Celebes  ;  but  in  a  less  quantity'  than  in 
Borneo,  and  chielly  in  the  sands  of  the  streams.  Timber 
Is  not  very  plentiful ;  teak-trees  arc  generally  few  ;  but  a 
large  forest  of  them  exists  in  one  part  of  the  isl.,  which 
the  natives  report  to  have  hron  raised  from  importe<l 
seed.  The  vast  plains  afford  abundant  pasture  and 
cover  for  a  variety  of  the  best  game,  deer,  wild  hogs,  &c. 
The  tiger  and  leopard,  though  common  in  the  W.  parts 
of  the  archipelago,  are  here  unknown.  The  horses  of 
Celebes,  though  seldom  exceeiling  13  hands  high,  are 
larger  built,  and  unite  a  greater  share  of  blood  and 
strength,  than  any  other  breed  of  the  I',.  Islands;  thoynre 
regularly  trained  for  hunting,  and  are  noted  for  fleetness 
and  perseverance.  Hicc,  (■alzc,  and  cassava,  with  cotton 
and  tobacco,  are  the  chief  aitlcles  grown.  The  S.  pen- 
insula being  the  most  healthy,  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sively peopled,  and  contains  the  two  prinrinni  states  of 
the  island,  those  of  Honi  and  Macassar.  Tlie  centre  of 
the  island  is  said  to  be  inhabited  hy  llorafnras  (,irr  E. 
Arciiipelaiio),  supposed  to  be  aborigines:  the  brown 
race  consists  of  a  iminher  of  tribes,  agreeing  remarkably 
in  person,  but  divided  into  four  or  live  dilTereiit  nations, 
of  which  that  of  the  Bugis  is  by  far  the  most  coiulder- 
ablc.  They  are  usually  squnt,  roliiist,  and  somewhat 
heavily  formed,  though  not  ill  btiilt ;  their  medium  height 
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is  a  little  above  6  ft. ;  faces  round  ;  chcek-bonei  hieh 
nose  small,  and  neither  very  prominent  nor  flattened  • 
mouth  wide,  and  teeth  fine,  when  not  discoloured  bi 
art.    They  are  more  distinguished  for  ■k  revengeful  <iis 

fiosition  than  any  of  the  other  natives  of  this  archipeC 
ago.  Notwithstanding  most  of  the  tribes  have  lone 
passed  that  stage  of  society  in  which  the  chassis  pur- 
sued for  subsistence,  tliey  follow  it  with  great  ardour  ■ 
and  no  sooner  is  the  rice  seed  cast  Into  the  ground,  tljan 
the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  turn  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  sports  of  the  field,  in  parties  of  frequently  not  less 
than  200  horsemen. 

The  Wadju,  or  Tuwadju  tribe,  inhabiting  the  body  of 
the  island,  are  distinguished  as  a  commercial  and  enter, 
prising  people.  The  natives  of  Celebes  and  Ball  arc  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  archipelago  for  their  manufac- 
tures of  cloth,  their  fabrics  ranking  before  all  others  for 
fineness  and  durability ;  they  are,  however.  Ignorant 
of  the  art  of  printing  cloths,  or  of  giving  them  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  fabrics  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
The  inhabit.ints  import  cotton,  birds*  nests,  tiipang' 
sharks'  fins,  tortoise-shell,  a/;ar-wood,  &c. ;  and,  togetlier 
with  gold  ill.  small  quantities,  and  hides,  ro-cxport  these 
articles  to  China,  by  the  junks  which  annually  trade  to 
Celebes.  The  several  chiefs  have  often  a  monopoly  ot 
some  article  of  produce,  as  brass,  betel-nut,  opium 
salt,  &c. 

The  various  Independent  nations  of  Celebes  have  each 
their  peculiar  form  of  government  j  but  these  are  for  tlie 
most  part  limited  monarchies,  the  sovereign  being  con- 
trolled by  the  subordinate  cliieflains,  and  these  aKaIn 
frequently  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  federal  state 
of  Boni  consists  of  eigiit  petty  states,  each  governed  by 
Its  own  hereditary  despot  j  while  the  general  government 
is  vested  in  one  of  the  number  elected  from  among  the 
rest,  but  who  can  do  nothing  without  the  assent  of  the 
others. 

In  the  state  of  the  Goa  Macassars,  the  king  Is  chosen 
by  10  electors,  who  also  choose  an  officer  invested  with 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of 
France,  or  the  ancient  justiza  of  Aragon,  and  who  can, 
of  his  own  authority,  remove  the  king  liimself  or  any 
one  of  the  council,  and  direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election. 

In  the  Bugis  state  of  Wadju,  40  chiefs  constitute  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  which  is  divided  into  three 
ciiambers,  from  each  of  which  two  members  are  nomi- 
nated, who,  in  their  turn,  elect  the  chief  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  "  Council  of  Forty  "  decide  on  all  ques- 
tlons  of  peace  and  war.  Women  or  infants  of  the 
privileged  families  in  Celebes  are  commonly  eligible  to 
the  throne  ;  and  women  very  frequently  actually  exercise 
the  [lowers  of  sovereignty ;  they  are  throughout  the 
island  associated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  men, 
taking  active  concern  in  all  the  business  of  life.  "They 
appear  in  public  without  scindal,  and  are  often  consulted 
on  public  aHalrs.  Though  the  husband  invariably  pays 
a  price  for  his  wife,  she  is  never  treated  with  contempt 
or  disdain. 

Notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  civilisation  now  enumerated,  a  great  deal  of 
rudeness  and  barbarity  exhibit  themselves  among  the 
inhabitants.  Crimes  are  frequent ;  thefts  and  robberies 
extremely  so :  a  total  disregard  of  human  life  seems  to 
prevail,  and  murder  and  assassination  for  hire  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Mohammedanism  is  the  predominant  re- 
ligion, especially  in  the  S.  part  of  the  island :  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Malays  ;  but  the  inhab.  generally  are 
by  no  me.ins  strict  as  to'its  injunctions.  The  languages 
spoken  belong  to  tho  great  Polynesian  family,  but  differ 
from  those  common  in  the  W.  of  the  archipelago,  in 
being  more  soft  and  vocalic,  and  having  less  intermixture 
of  Sanscrit :  the  two  dialects  of  the  Bugis  and  Macassars 
are  the  principal,  and  amonpst  the  most  Improved  tongues 
of  the  archipelago  ;  the  lliii^is  have  a  literature  bv  no 
means  contemptible.  In  Ihcir  costume,  the  people  of 
Celebes  avoid  showing  the  knee ;  they  wear  a  long 
coloured  cloth,  the  end  of  which  they  throw  over  the 
shoulder.  I'hey  blacken  the  teeth,  and  use  unctuous 
cosmetics :  their  ornaments  .ire  llowers,  gold  trinkets, 
and  diamonds,  krisses,  betel-boxes,  &c.  They  appear  to 
have  no  scientific  treatises  ;  but  are  not  wliolly  lgnor.int 
of  some  of  the  constellations,  by  the  observation  of  wlikli 
they  navigate  their  prows. 

(  elebes  w.is  (irst  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  IM'i,  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  In  ItiliO.  In  1811  the  terri- 
tories belonging  to  that  nation  fell  under  the  Britl.sli 
dominion;  hut  in  1816  were  restored.  Tho  princlpiil 
Dutch  settlement  is  Macassar,  which  contains  I'ort 
Kotterdam,  tho  residence  of  the  governor.  The  Dutch 
have  other  settlements  on  the  bays  of  Tolo  and  Tominle ; 
and  mist  of  the  native  states  are  subordinate  to  tliem. 
(Vrmrfuril,  Hist,  of  I  he  Inriinn  Archipelagos,  3  vols,  j 
Hamilton,  K.  I.  (iaxi-tliri;  i.  377— 3H0.) 

CKPIIAl.ONIA  (an.  Cephallema),  an  isl.  in  the  Me- 
ditemnean,  and  the  largest  of  those  composing  the 
Ionian  rep'iblic,  near  thcW.  cu.ist  of  Greece,  opposite  the 
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(julph  of  P«lrM ;  between  lat.  38°  V  and  38°  tV  N.,  and 
long.  20°  21'  and  20°  49'  E. ;  8  m.  N.  Zante,  5  m.  S. 
Santa  Maura, and  G4  m.  S.S.E.  Corfu.  Length,  N.N.W. 
toS.S.E.,  32  m.;  breadth  very  unequaL  Area  348  sq. 
m.  Pop.  (1833)  &6,4S0,  Its  aspect  it  generally  moun- 
tainous and  barren,  and  though  some  spots  are  rich  and 
fertile,  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  scantily  spread 
over  the  limestone  rock,  of  which  the  country  consists. 
The  shores  are  Indented  by  numerous  bays,  of  which  that 
of  Argostoli  in  the  S.W.  is  the  princip.il.  It  extends  for 
7  or  8  m.  inland,  and  has,  in  most  parts,  deep  water 
and  good  anchorage.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  an 
elevated  range,  called  the  Black  Mountain,  runs  N.W.  to 
,S.E.,  the  highest  point  of  which  (an.  M.  (Enos),  is  5,000 
It.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Surface  generally  un- 
even ;  the  only  plain  is  in  the  S.W.  near  Argostoli, 
which  is  also  the  most  densely  inhabited  part  of  the 
island.  Climate  mild;  but  storms  and  heavy  rains, 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent.  In  1833,  the  island  contained  32,U34  acres  of 
cultivated,  and  189,786  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  Wheat, 
Indian  and  other  corn,  pulse,  currants,  olive  oil,  wine, 
cotton,  flax,  and  salt,  constitute  the  chief  j)roducts,  The 
principal  article  of  export  Is  currants  ;  and  next  to  it, 
wine  and  oil.  When  Dr.  Ilollan<l  visited  Ccphalonin, 
the  annual  produce  of  currants  was  estimated  at  from 
5,000,(100  to  6,000,000  lbs.  The  Valonoa  oak  abounds. 
Tenures  of  land  are  mostly  annual,  on  the  metayer  system. 
Property  is  much  divided,  few  proprietors  having  a  re- 
venue of  1,000/.  a  year.  Ceph.ilonla  is  divided  into  4  dis- 
tricts ;  sends  7  mem.  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  1 
to  the  senate.  Argostoli  and  Lixuri  are  the  chief  towns  ; 
they  are  situated  on  either  side  the  Hay  of  Argostoli.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  inlet  there  is  a  lighthouse ;  and  at 
Lixuri,  a  mole  for  the  security  of  trading  vessels  has 
been  recently  constructed.  Near  Argostoli,  a  curious 
undershot  water-mill  was  built  by  an  English  merchant 
in  1835.  The  roads  were  formerly  very  bad,  but  have 
been  greatly  improved  since  the  island  nas  been  placed 
under  British  protection.  Cephalonia  had,  in  1833, 
11  public  schools  attended  by  544  scholars,  and  supported 
by  the  government  at  an  annual  expense  of  770/.  :  thert; 
were  besides  78  private  schools,  with  1,220  students. 
Most  of  the  pop.  belong  to  the  Greek  church  ;  the  re- 
mainder are  chiefly  Roman  Oath.  Lixuri  is  the  seat  of 
a  Roman  Cath.  bishop.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island 
are  active,  enterprismg,  noted  for  their  industry  and 
commercial  spirit,  "  bustling,  loquacious,  and  verbose  ; 
and  with  a  temper  disposed  to  litigation  and  intrigue." 
(Holland,  p.  40.)  A  great  number  of  them  are  phy- 
sicians  ;  and,  like  many  other  of  their  countrymen,  emi- 
grate and  settle  cisewliere.  The  island  was  anciently 
known  by  several  names  :  Thucydides  calls  it  Tetrapo- 
lis,  from  its  four  principal  cities ;  Samos,  Valt,  Krani, 
and  Pronos,  remains  of  wliich  still  exist.  The  site  of 
Samos  exhibits  very  extensive  ruins,  amongst  which 
manv  medals,  vases,  statues,  &c.  have  been  found,  and 
Dr.  Holland  traced  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Krani,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulph  of  Argostoli,  in  almost  their  entire 
extent.  Cephalonia  belonged  successively  to  the  By. 
zantine  empire,  Normans,  Venetians,  Turks,  and  Vene- 
tians again  ;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
17'J'J.  (Private  MS.  Report;  Pari.  Papers,  1834;  Hob- 
house  and  Holland's  Trav.  in  the  Ionian  Isl.,  S/c.) 

CKRAM,  a  considerable  island  of  tlie  E.  Archipelago 
(third  division),  chiefly  between  lat.  3'^  and  4"^  S..  .ind 
long.  128°  and  131°  E. ;  length,  E.  and  W.,  about  \»!i  m. 
by  30  m.  average  breadth  ;  area  5,500  sq.  m.  A  moun- 
tain chain  runs  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  the 
Island,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  apparently  about 
7,(100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ceram  is  chiefly 
distinguished  for  its  large  forests  of  sago  palm,  and  its 
fine  woods  for  cibinet-work ;  in  one  portion  of  it  great 

auantities  of  nutmegs  and  cloves  were  formerly  pro- 
iiced  ;  but  the  trees  were  extirpated  by  the  Dutch  about 
lt).')7.  The  shores  of  Cerara  abound  with  rare  and  beau- 
tiful shells  ;  its  interiqr  is  peopled  by  tribes  of  Iloraforas. 
(Vcv  Akchipelauo,  Kastehn.)  A  cluster  of  small  islands, 
calleil  Ceram  L.int,  lies  off  the  li.  end  of  Coram.  (Ua- 
viillun's,  K,  I.  Oax.,  Ar.) 

CE'RET,  a  town  ol  France,  dip.  Pyrenees  Orientalcs, 
f.ip.  arrond.,  near  the  Tech,  l.'im.  .S.S.W.  I'erpinnan, 
and  hm.  from  the  frontiers  of  Sp.iin.  Pop.  3,302.  It 
is  tile  feat  of  a  di'iiartniental  college  and  of  a  court  of 
primary  jurisdiction.  It  was  here  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries met  to  flx  the  limits  between  France  and  Spaia, 
in  Kino. 

CEKIGNOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata, 
c.ip.  cant.,  23  m.  .S.E.  Fo(.'gia.  Pop.  !),n(Ht.  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  with  a  c<ille;.'P,  .irveral  convents,  and  an  hos- 
pital. In  the  neighbourhciod  of  this  town,  in  I.W3,  Gnn- 
salvo  de  ('ordnva  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French  forces  comnMndcd  by  the  Due  de  Nemours,  wlio 
was  killed  in  the  action. 

CERIOO  (an.  Culhna),  the  most  southerly  of  the  7 
principal  Ionian  islands,  situated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  others,  near  tlic  S.  extremity  of  tlio  Morea, 
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between  lal.  36°  7'  and  36°  23'  N.,  and  long.  VIP  by  W 
and  23''  7'  30"  E.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  20  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  12  m.  Area  11(>  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1833)  8,V60.  Sur- 
face mountainous,  rocky,  and  mostly  uncultivated  ;  but 
some  parts  of  it  produce  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  cotton,  flax, 
wine,  and  olive  oil ;  the  latter  of  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. The  honey  of  Cerigo  is  also  of  very  good 
quality.  It  has  a  greater  number  of  homed  cattle  than 
any  of  the  other  islands.  The  shores  are  abrupt ;  the  sea 
round  Cerigo  is  much  disturbed  by  currents  ;  and  gales 
dangerous  to  shipping  are  frequent.  The  t>est  anchorage 
is  at  St.  Nicolo,  on  the  E.  coast.  The  principal  town  ii 
Kapsali,  at  the  S.  extremity,  with  a  pop.  of  about  5,000 ; 
houses  mostly  of  wood  and  ill-built.  Though  now  com- 
paratively insigniflcant,  Cythera  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  probably  of  wealth,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  ruins  still  extant  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to 
Venus,  in  honour  of  whom  a  temple,  said  to  have  Xteen 
founded  by  £neas,  was  erected.  (^Larcher,  MAnoire  sur 
Venus,  144.)  Cythera  was  originally  called  Porphyris, 
from  the  nature  of  its  rocks.  It  was  long  a  naval  station 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  belonged  successively  to  Ma- 
cedon,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Venice.  The  little  island  of 
Cerigotto,  an.  Ogilia,  4  m.  long,  and  inhabited  by  about 
30  families,  lies  midway  Ixjtween  Cerigo  and  Crete,  about 
20  m.  from  cither.  (MS.  Itep.;  Pari.  Papers,  Mai,  &c.) 
CERRETO,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra-di-Lavoro, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  Mont  Matera,  near  the 
Cusano,  lOm.  E.S.E.  Piedimonte.  Pop.  5,CU0.  It  is  well 
built,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  agreeable  towns  in  tho 
province :  it  has  a  fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  superb 
pictures,  a  collegiate  church,  3  convents,  a  seminary,  2 
fnonls-de-piet(,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse 
cloth.  In  1656,  it  was  wasted  by  the  plague,  and  in  1688, 
an  earthquake  destroyed  great  part  of  the  town. 

CERVERA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia,  on  an 
eminence,  57m.  N.W.  Barcelona,  102m.  E.  Saragosa. 
Pop.  6,000.  It  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  an  ancient  decayed  castle.  It 
has  a  church,  five  convents,  an  hospital,  and  five  colleges. 
Some  of  its  streets  are  well  paved.  The  church  is  a 
Gothic  building,  with  three  naves  ;  and  the  university, 
established  in  this  city  by  Philip  V.,  is  a  large,  magnifi- 
cent structure.  The  vicinity  produces  wine,  oil,  almonds, 
?:rain,  pulse,  cattle,  and  plenty  of  game.  The  prospect 
rom  'the  town  is  very  fine,  particularly  towards  the  ex- 
tensive pl.-iin  of  Urgel  on  the  W. 

CERVIA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  leg.  Forii,  near 
the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canal,  lU 
m.  S.E.  Ravenna  ;  lat.  44°  l.V  49"  N.,  long.  12°  21'  1"  E, 
Pop.  3,500.  ?  It  it  a  scat  of  a  bishopric ;  is  regularly  built ; 
has  a  cathedral  and  several  churches  and  convents.  To 
the  W.  of  the  town  it  a  vast  marsh,  called  the  Valie  dt 
Cervia. 

CESEVA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  leg.  Forll,  on 
the  Sario,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  lOm.  S.E.  Forli.  Pop. 
l.'),OGO.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric ;  is  well  built ;  has  a 
cathedr.l1,  a  handsome  town-house,  14  convents  for  men, 
and  7  for  women,  a  seminary,  a  society  of  agriculture, 
arts,  &c.,  with  silk  filatures,  and  a  contioerable  trade  In 
wine  and  hemp,  produced  in  its  territory. 

CETTE,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
Herault,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  lagoon  of  Thau  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  decli- 
vity and  at  the  foot  of  a  calcareous  hill,  which  advancei 
into  the  Mediterrane.in  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  15  m. 
S.W.  Montpellier  ;  lat.  43°  2:1'  37"  N.,  long.  3°  41'  5"  E. 
Pop.  11,648.  The  town  is  well  built,  but  it  derives  its 
entire  importance  from  its  harbour,  and  from  its  being 
the  port,  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  of  tlie  Canal  du 
Midi.  The  harbour  Is  formed  by  two  Literal  moles, 
with  a  breakwater  across  the  entrance.  There  are  forts 
on  both  these  moles,  and  on  the  principal  is  a  lightliouse, 
the  lantern  bel;ig  elevated  84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe  in  all  weathers ;  has 
from  16  to  19  ft.  water ;  and  can  accommodate  about 
400  sail  of  lar^c  .ind  sm.ill  ships.  A  broad  and  deep 
canal,  bordered  with  quays,  establishes  a  communication 
between  the  port  .ind  the  iiigoon  of  Tli.iu ;  and,  conse- 
quently, with  tlie  Canal  du  Midi  on  the  one  hand,  and 
witli  the  can.ils  leading  to  the  RbAne  on  the  other.  Cette 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  deal  of  traffic,  particularly  of  the 
coasting  description  ;  and  from  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  tlie  end  of  March  freights  are  generally  to  bo 
met  with.  Tiic  articles  of  export  and  Import  are,  of 
course,  those  conveyed  thither  by  the  canal,  or  brought 
tliithcr  to  be  carried  .iway  by  it.  About  36,000  tons  of 
wine,  and  4.000  tons  of  brandy,  are  annually  exported. 
A  good  deal  of  llenicarlo  wine  from  Spain,  for  mixing 
with  claret,  is  imported.  It  h.is  a  court  of  summary  ju- 
risdiction, a  school  of  navigation,  an  exciinnge,  barracks, 
theatre,  &c.  Ships  are  built  here,  and  there  are  glass, 
soap,  and  tobacco-trorks,  with  distilleries,  and  a  manu- 
factory of  highly  esteemed  liqueurs.  The  fishery  of 
sardines  is  suceestfully  carried  on  along  the  co.ist;  and  tho 
talt-worki  on  t'lc  adjoining  lagoon  arc  oxtcniirc,  and 
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ftirnish  employment  to  many  IndivlduMi.  Cette  is  of 
modern  date,  having  been  founded  in  1666,  to  serve  as  a 
port  for  tlie  great  canal.  (Hugo,  art.  HerattU;  Plan  qf 
CetU  :  and  Private  Information.) 

CEUTA  ran.  Septum  or  Septa),  a  sea-port  town  of  N. 
AfVica,  in  t'ne  possession  of  Spain,  coast  of  Morocco, 
directly  opposite  Gibraltar,  and  at  ttie  S.E.  extremity  of 
tlie  straits,  on  a  narrow  peninsula  stretcliiug  alraut  3  m. 
E.N.K.  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  having  a  capacious 
bay  on  its  S.,  and  a  smaller  one  on  its  N.  side.  The  E. 
part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  of 
Almina,  on  tne  highest  point  of  which  Is  the  Castle  of 
Ceuto,  14  m.  S.  by  E.  from  Europa  Point ;  lat.  36°  M'  4" 
N..  long.  fP  17'  W.  This  mountain,  which,  towards  the  sea. 
Is  fenc^  round  by  inaccessible  rocks,  is  tiie  Abyla  Proper 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  famous  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  ( Mons  Calpe)  being  the 
other.  The  citadel,  a  very  strong  fort,  is  built  across  the 
narrowest  and  lowest  pnrt  of  the  peninsula,  at  its  junction 
with  the  mainland.  Tlie  town,  immediately  to  the  E.  of 
the  citadel  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain.  Pop.  (ex  garrison)9,'237.  ('Vi'flono.)  Ceiitahns 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  Gibraltar,  and.  like  it, 
if  properly  garrisoned,  would  be  all  but  impregnable.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  water  ;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  ; 
has  a  cathedral,  two  convents,  an  hospital,  a  bugne  or 
prison  fur  criminals  employed  on  the  public  works ;  with 
schiHils,  &c.  It  is  itisu  used  as  a  place  for  the  contine. 
mcnt  of  state  prisniicrs.  It  is  tlie  most  imiKirtant  of  all 
tiie  .Spaiiisn  presidios  or  settlements  in  Africa,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  military  governor,  a  royal  tribunal,  and  a 
liiiaiicial  intendant.  Afost  of  the  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  riMjiiired  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  gar- 
rison are  brought  from  Spain.  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  Jnlin,  king  of  Portugal,  in  141.').  Since  1G40  it 
has  belDiiKed  to  Spain.  It  has  been  several  times  besieged 
by  tlie  Africans,  especially  in  16'J7.  (Mifiano ;  Diet. 
Oiogr.) 

CKVA  (an.  Ceba),  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  of 
Sarilinia,  prov.  Mondovi,  cap.  maiul.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  C'evctta  with  the  Taiiaro,  10  m.  E.  by  N.  Mon- 
dovi.  Pop.  about -liCKK).  It  is  built  at  tho  foot  of  a  rock, 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  castle,  -Ahich  was  used  as  a 
state  prison  previously  to  its  destruction  by  the  French 
revolutionary  forces.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded 
witli  walls  ;  but  these  were  In  great  part  destroyed  by 
an  inunilatioii  of  the  Tanaro,  in  I.W4.  It  contains  a 
church,  and  several  convents ;  some  forges,  and  silk  fac- 
torii-s  ;  and,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been 
celebrated  for  Its  cheeses.     ( liatnvoldi,  &c. ) 

CKYI.ON  (an.  Tiiprohana),  a  large  Island  belonging 
to  Great  liritjiin,  iii^ar  tlie  S.  extremity  of  Hindostan, 
bearing  tlic  like  relation  to  the  Indiiin  that  Sicily  does  to 
the  Italian  peninsula.  It  lies  between  lat.  fP  S8'  and 
9°  .'JO'  N.,  and  almost  entirely  between  long.  80°  and  82° 
E. ;  having  N.W.  the  Gulph  of  M.tnaar  and  Palk's 
Straits,  which  separate  it  iroiii  Hindostan;  S.  and  S.W. 
the  In  JIaii  Ocean,  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Ueiigal.  It  tapers  to 
a  point  towards  the  N.,  and  is  snaped  like  the  section  of 
a  pear  cut  lengthwise  through  the  middle.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  270  m.  J  average  breadth  nearly  100  m. ;  area '24,500 
sq.  m.    Pop.  (1H3.'>)  l,'242,0flO. 

The  Coasts,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  are  low  and  flat ; 
those  on  the  S.  and  E.  bold  and  rocky,  and  in  some 

filaces  fenced  with  reefs  :  In  many  part.«  they  are  deeply 
iidented  by  the  sea,  and  present  some  large  and  many 
small  harbours.  Trincoinalee  harliuiir,  on  the  N.K. 
coast,  is  one  of  the  finest  any  where  met  with.  Point  de 
Galle,  in  the  S.,  is  tho  next  in  importance ;  the  inferior 
harbours  are  Ilatticaloa,  Matiira,  and  Caltura,  on  tho  S. 
and  E.,  and  Negumbo,  Chilaw,  Calpeiiteen,  Manaar,  and 
Point  Pedro,  on  the  W.  coasts.  The  deep  water  along 
the  E.  shores  admits  the  safe  approach  of  large  vessels, 
but  the  harbours  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  full  of  sands 
and  shallows,  whose  position  varies  with  the  monsoons. 
ColumlKi,  the  inarlt.  cap.,  has  merely  a  roadstead,  which 
is  practicable  for  large  ships  only  from  the  lieginiiiiig  of 
Dec.  to  the  latter  end  of  March.  So  large  a  mimber  of 
Inlets  causes  a  corres|)onding  proportion  of  small  islands, 
promontories,  and  peninsulas ;  of  the  latter  the  principal 
are  the  peninsulas  of  JalTliapatain,  on  the  N .  W.,  and  that 
of  Caluenteen,  on  the  W.  coast.  At  its  N.  extremity  es- 
pecially, the  shores  of  Ceylon  are  studded  with  numerous 
small  rocky  and  verdant  islets.  The  ridge  of  sandbanks 
calletl  Adam's  Kridge,  which  crosses  the  Gulph  of  Ma- 
naar from  Ceylon  to  the  island  of  Hamisseram,  near  the 
opposite  coast  of  India,  is  connected  by  the  natives  with 
a  variety  of  curious  traditions,  and  forms  a  great  obstacle 
to  llie  more  speedy  communication  with  the  continent, 
by  its  hinderance  to  navigation.  It  consists  of  loose  sand, 
resting  on  firm  foundations,  but  constantly  varying  in 
form  from  the  action  of  the  monsoons.  There  are  tliree 
principal  oneiiiiigs  or  channels  through  this  riilge  ;  one 
near  the  island  of  Manaar,  another  N  m.  farther  to  the 
W.,  and  a  third  about  1 1  m.  from  the  island  of  Itamisse- 
ram  ;  but  all  of  them  are  impracticable  except  for  small 
n«tlv«  boats  in  One  weather,  and  even  then  the  navigation 
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Is  attended  with  some  danger.  Near  these  openings  the 
bank  rises  above  the  water  for  some  miles,  broken  occa- 
sionally by  smaller  channels,  but  towards  the  centre  it  ii 
mostly  covered  by  water,  the  depth  of  which  does  not  in 
any  part  exceed  a  few  feet.  By  the  last  accounts  (see 
Asiai.  Journ.,  April,  1839.)  attempts  at  enlarging  the 

fiassage  between  Kamlsseram  and  the  continent  are  now 
n  progress. 

Interior Mcmntains,  tpc.  —  The  belt  of  country  along 

the  shore  surrounding  the  interior,  or  old  kingdom  oi 
Candy,  is,  for  the  most  part,  flat,  varying  in  width  from 
8  to  30  m.,  and,  In  the  N.,  to  nearly  80  m. ;  its  extensive 
green  plains  giving  to  the  shores  of  Ceylon  an  advan- 
tageous appearance  when  contrasted  with  the  barren  and 
sandy  shores  of  the  opposite  continent.  The  interior 
consists  of  three  distinct  natural  divisions,  —  the  low 
country,  the  hills,  and  the  mountains.  The  centre  of  the 
island  S.  of  lat.  80°  N.  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  table- 
land, C7  m.  in  length,  by  about  50  m.  in  width,  and  estl. 
mated  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea  The  in- 
terior  of  the  N.  and  central  divisions  consists  of  ranges 
of  mountains  running  mostly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  vary- 
ing from  1,000  to  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  clothed  to  the 
summits  with  magnificent  forests,  and  Intersected  by  nu- 
merous ravines,  cataracts,  and  cascades.  From  those 
regions  various  conical-shaped  hills  rise  up  at  intervals 
to  an  additional  height  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  a.  The 
most  conspicuous  summit  is  that  which  is  known  by  tlie 
name  of  Adam's  Peak  (the  S.-imenellaof  the  .SingaleseV  in 
lat.  7°  N.,  and  long.  80°  40'  E.,  46  m.  E.S.E.  Columlio, 
rising  to  6,152  it.  above  tho  sea.  Nainany-Cooll-Kandy, 
the  next  in  elevation,  is  about  5,.548  ft.  aliove  the  sea. 

The  mountains  are  generally  in  continuous  ranges, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  found  isolated.  This  region  Is 
skirted  by  a  hilly  country,  from  10  to  20  m.  wide,  and 
varj'ing  in  elevation  from  100  to  ,500  ft.,  with  occasional 
summits  of  more  than  twice  that  height.  This  tract  is 
destitute  of  the  ravines  and  other  bold  features  of  the 
mountainous  country. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  —  Ceylon  has  numerous  small  rivers 
and  perennial  streams  ;  but  few  of  them  are  navigable, 
even  by  a  canoe,  to  many  miles  from  their  mouths.  'I'lie 
principal  Is  the  Mahaviliy  Ganga :  it  rises  near  the  liigli- 
est  part  of  the  central  table-land,  about  30 m.  S.  Candy; 
and,  having  received  many  tributaries,  falls  into  tiic 
sea,  a  little  S.  of  Trincomalee,  after  a  course  of  about 
200  m.  It  is  the  only  river  navigable  for  any  consider, 
able  distance.  The  next  most  important  river  is  the 
Kalani-Ganga,  which  has  its  source  in  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  Adam's  Peak,  and  empties  itself  into  tlie  ocean  by 
several  mouths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo:  it  it 
made  considerable  use  of  for  Internal  traffic. 

There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  tho  Interior, 
the  largest  being  no  more  than  4  m.  across  ;  but  <ilnug 
the  E.  coast,  from  Ilatticaloa  northward  there  are  several 
extensive  lagoons,  which  by  means  of  artificial  channels, 
are  made  serviceitble  to  traflic :  other  lagoons  exist  in 
the  neighlmurhood  of  Negumbo  and  Columbo.  (Davy's 
Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceplon,  S/c,  pp.  1—5. ;  I'er- 
aval's  Account,  &c  ,  pp.  55—00.) 

(icology  and  Minerals The  rocks  met  with  in  Cey. 

Ion  are  mostly  primitive,  and  consist,  with  little  excep- 
tion, of  granite  or  gneiss,  with  large  veins  of  quartz, 
hornblende,  and  a  snow-white  dolomite:  limestone  oc- 
curs only  in  Jafniapatani,  and  the  N.  districts.  A  licit 
of  grey  or  black  sandstone,  together  with  coral  fotni- 
atioiis,  nearly  encomiiasscs  the  whole  island.  The  uni.cr 
soil  is  in  general  saimy,  with  but  a  small  mixture  of  clay, 
and  chiefly  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  priinitiio 
rocks :  the  cinnamon  soil  near  (Columbo  is  perfectly 
white,  and  consists  of  pure  quarts.  Ceylon  is  rich  in 
valuable  minerals  ;  its  iiietallic  products  are,  however, 
comp.irfitlvely  iiiiknoivn  :  ores  of  iron,  leail,  tin,  anil 
manganese,  are  found  in  the  interior,  but  are  made  little 
use  of:  plumbago  Is  the  only  article  amongst  tliesc 
which  has  become  of  any  cnmmer<;ial  importance.  Mines 
of  quicksilver  were  formerly  worked  by  tlie  Dutch.  It 
has  numerous  gems  ;  and  common  salt-lieiis  are  found 
ill  various  places.  No  volcaiios  exist  in  Ceylon,  nor 
are  mineral  waters  very  abundiuit ;  but  they  are  met 
with  near  Trincomalee. 

Climate.  —  The  mountain  ranges  which  separate  Cey- 
lon almost  completely  into  two  parts,  by  arresting  tlio 
couri.e  of  the  monsoons,  occasion  a  radical  dlfl"erence  at 
the  same  moment  in  the  climate  of  the  E.  and  W. 
Iiarts,  whole  HoihIs  of  rain  deluging  the  island  on  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  the  natives  are  carefully  hoard- 
ing all  the  water  left  from  previous  inundations.  In  tlio 
S.  and  S.W.  the  clim,ite  Is  moist,  teninerate,  and  similar 
to  that  of  Malabar ;  in  the  E.  and  S.E.  it  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  more  like  that  iirevalent  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 
The  S.W.  monsoon  lasts  from  April  to  Sept.;  the  N.K. 
from  Nov.  to  leb.:  In  the  intervenhig  months  tlie 
winds  are  variable.  The  .S.W.  monsoons  arc  usually 
accompanied  liy  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  torrents  ol^rain,  which  sometimes  extend  themselvri 
to  the  central  table-land,  especially  in  March  -and  April ; 
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but  this  high  region  it  generally  out  of  the  influence  of 
either  monsoon,  and  both  its  winds  and  temperature  are 
greatly  modiUed  by  its  own  pliysical  character,  the 
directions  of  its  principal  ridges,  ttc.  Tlie  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  is  about  three  times 
as  great  as  in  England;  the  raina  being,  though  not 
more  frequent,  far  heavier,  so  much  ao  that  a  fall  of 
2,  or  oven  3  inches  In  24  hours  is  not  uncommon :  84 
inrhcs  Is  the  annual  estimate  In  the  alpine  region,  and 
100  Inches  at  Columbo.  The  seasons  depend  more  on 
the  monsoons  than  on  the  course  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
coolest  season  is  during  the  summer  solstice,  while  the 
S.W.  monsoon  prevails.  The  heat  is,  however,  nearly 
the  same  throughout  the  year,  and  much  less  oppressive 
(hnn  on  the  continent  of  India.  Along  the  coaat  the 
annual  mean  temperature  is  about  80"  Fahr. ;  at  Candy, 
I  4R7  it.  above  the  sea,  it  is  78";  at  Columbo  the  annual 
variation  is  from  76°  to  86";  at  08116,70°  to  90°;  at  Trin- 
coroalee,  74°  to  1)1°.  For  a  tropical  country,  Ceylon  has 
a  comparatively  salubrious  climate ;  but  some  of  the 
less  innabited  parts,  and  the  low  wooded  hilly  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  are  highly  insa- 
lubrious. Veax  Colunibo  and  Trincomalee,  where  the 
jungle  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  land  drained, 
the  country  has  been  rendered  perfectly  healthy.  The 
prevalent  diseases  aro  those  affecting  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines, often  accompanied  by  fever :  diseases  of  tlie  lungs, 
urinary  organs,  and  nervous  system,  are  very  rare  :  gout 
is  unknown.  Klepliantiasis,  Lichen  tropicus,  and  other 
cutaneous  complaints,  are  common.  The  small-pox  was 
formerly  very  destructive,  but  is  now  guarded  against  by 
vaccination,  to  wliicli  the  natives  raise  no  objection ; 
mea.des  and  hooping-cough  both  occur  in  a  mild  form. 
The  bcrl-beri  (Hydrops  asthmaticus)  is  a  disease  nearly 
peculiar  to  Ceylon.  (Uamiltun's  Hindostan,tjC.,  vol.  ii.; 
Vany,  pp.53— 77.  477-49G.> 

Vf actable  products  arc  numerous  and  valuable.  The 
most  important,  next  to  rice  and  other  grain.  Is  the  cinna- 
mon (Lauriis  Cinnamommn),  called  by  the  Singaleseco- 
rundoo,  which  hare  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection,  and 
has  always  been  a  chief  article  of  export :  It  grows  only  in 
Ceylon  and  Cochin  China.  Itdelightsinapoortaadysoil, 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,and  is  almost  exclusively  cnnlined 
to  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  between  Negombo  and 
Matura.  In  the  N.,  where  the  climate  is  dry  and  sultry, 
it  is  totally  unknown,  and  all  endeavours  to  propagate 
it  at  llatavln,  in  the  islands  of  the  W.  Indies,  and  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Tinnevelly,  have  signally  failed.  In  its 
wild  state  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  ft.,  and  bears 
a  white  blossom  in  January :  while  in  bloom,  the  cinna- 
mon forests  have  a  very  beautiful  appearance  ;  but  the 
aroma  of  the  plant  resides  wholly  in  the  bark,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  groves  is  not  near  so  great  as  strangers 
liiive  been  led  to  believe.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  flourishes 
with  singular  vigour,  and  is  of  greater  Importance  to  the 
native  population  than  the  cinnamon,  as  almost  every 
part  or  the  tree  ia  converted  into  articles  of  food  or 
domestic  use :  the  best  trees  produce  from  AO  to  100 
nuts  annually,  iind  grow  so  close  to  the  sea,  that  the 
roots  are  even  washed  by  Its  surge.  The  Palmyra  palm 
grows  principally  In  the  N.  of  the  island,  and  its  produce 
is  scarcely  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  cocoa-nut- 
tree  ;  it  furnishes  toddy,  a  kind  of  milk,  material  for 
bags,  ropes,  &c.,  and  its  leaves  serve  for  writing-paper. 
The  talipot  palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  large  enough 
to  shelter  many  Individuals,  grows  luxuriantly  here, 
though  rare  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  bread-fV'ult- 
trec  attains  an  immense  size ;  cotton  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
India ;  cofl'ee  is  cxt<'nsivcly  cultivated ;  indigo  is  found 
wild,  but  its  culture  i''  neglected  ;  the  areca  and  betel-nut, 
as  well  as  tobacco,  all  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality, 
grow  abundantly :  the  cardamoii  seeds  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Malabar.  Gum-lac  and  gamboge  are  also  produced  in 
this  ishind.  The  flora  of  Ceylon  is  not  so  extensive  as 
beautiful  and  various  :  the  rose,  |>ink,  mignonette,  &c., 
arc  as  fragrant  as  In  England,  and  the  jessamine  much 
more  so ;  the  gloriosa  superba,  and  amaryllis,  grow  in 
profusion,  and  the  Jamba,  or  rose-apple,  strews  the 
ground  with  its  sciulftt  blossoms.  (Hamilton's  Hindostan, 
vol.  Ii.;  Hcher's  Narrative,  ill.  U3—U!>.,itc.;  Pcrcival, 
Iip.319-337.) 

Animals Ceylon  has   been   from   an  early  period 

celebrated  for  Its  breed  of  elepliants,  which,  though  in- 
ferior in  size  to  thoio  of  other  countries,  are  more 
valued  from  their  greater  strength  and  docility.  The 
ch.asR  of  these  animals  has  always  been  with  the  Sin- 
gale^ic  an  object  of  groat  Importance ;  but  the  avidity 
with  which  they  have  been  pursued  has  greatly  di- 
minished their  numbers,  and  they  are  now  chiefly  con- 
fimd  to  the  N.  and  N.K.  districts.  The  royal  tiger 
is  not  met  with,  but  bears,  leopards,  the  cheta  (a 
small  species  of  leopards,  hya>nas,  j.nkals,  and  tiger- 
cats,  are  numerous  ;  besides  elks,  deer,  gazelles,  buf- 
faloes, wild  hogs,  monkeys,  Ike.  Near  Jalfiia  a  large 
baboon  Is  very  abundant,  ami  fearless :  a  largo  variety  of 
the  monkey  tribe,  porcupines,  racoons,  armadiitoes, 
squirrels,  and  mungooaes,  are  met  with.    'Hicre  are  no 


foxea ;  but  the  flying  fox,  and  rata,  are  very  common 
and  troublesome.  Pheasants,  snipes,  red-legged  par- 
tridges, pigeons,  peacocks,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds; 
with  serpents,  alngators,  and  reptll"^  of  all  sin-u,  ara 
abundantly  plentiful.  The  ilshing  of  lo  pearl  oyater  1* 
an  important  branch  of  industry. 

People.  —  The  pop.  of  Ceylon,  (5r  ■  iMlve  of  the  vsrioui 
colonists  who  have  at  dilTerent  t.  u^s  possessed  them, 
selvea  of  the  coasts,  may  be  divided  into  four  claatea  :  — 
1st,  the  native  Singaleso  or  Ceylonesc,  who  may  be  again 
aubdirided  Into  those  occupying  the  Csndian  territories, 
and  those  of  the  coasts ;  'M.  tlie  Moors,  who  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  island,  and  I'tirin  the  chief  population  of 
the  district  of  Pultam  ;  Sit,  the  Veddahs,  a  savage  race, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines,  and  inhabit  the 
mountainous  regions  and  unexplored  fastnesses,  almost  in 
a  state  of  nature;  4th,  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos, 
who  arc  chlefiy  confined  to  the  N.  and  E.  coasts.  The 
Singalese  of  the  coasts,  whose  complexion,  features, 
language,  and  manners,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Maldlviantj  are  ubout  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  of  a  slim 
figure  and  fair  complexion,  especially  the  women  j  they 
are  represontmi  m  remarkably  mild,  bashful,  and  timid, 
and  rather  il«>a.i<"nt  in  intellect.  The  Condlon  Cey- 
loneae  are  >"  ill  lespects  superior  to  those  of  toe 
coasts,  and  lUlttr  from  Europeans  less  in  feature  thaa 
In  colour  ;  they  are  taller,  better  made,  and  more  robust, 
than  the  Singalese;  and  for  Indians  are  stout,  with 
large  chests  and  broad  shoulders.  They  have  small 
bones,  rather  short  but  muscular  legs  and  thighs,  and 
small  hands  and  feet ;  heads  well  formed,  and,  like 
those  of  other  Asiatics,  longer  than  those  of  Europeans  ; 
features  often  handsome.  The  colour  of  their  skin,  eyes, 
and  hair,  varies  from  brown  to  black  ;  they  have  a  pru« 
fusion  of  hair,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  to  a  consider- 
able length.  The  Candian  character  difl'ers  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Singiilese,  liaving  none  of  the  eflbml- 
nacy  and  timidity  which  distinguish  the  hitter,  and  there 
is  a  certain  haugntiness  and  independence  in  their  whole 
bearing  and  deme,tnour.  They  will  not  generally,  how- 
ever, attack  an  enemy  in  the  open  field ;  but  resort  to 
ambush,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Singalese.  Indo- 
lence, hyi)Ocrisy,  and  revenge,  may  be  regarded  as  na- 
tional vices.  Some  traits  may  be  recognised  as  common 
to  the  natives  of  Ceylon  with  the  Bcngaiese,  but  they  ara 
still  more  closely  allied,  both  in  physical  and  moral  cha- 
racteristics, as  well  as  language,  religion,  and  traditions, 
with  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  especially  the  Blr- 
mcse.  The  Malabars  of  Ceylon  diflbr  but  little  in  any 
respect  from  those  of  the  continent,  though  varying 
somewhat  in  their  manners  and  customs.  They  retain, 
in  great  measure,  the  religion  and  language  of  tneir  co- 
geners  of  8.  India,  and  are  much  less  numerous  than 
formerly.  The  Moors  have  a  tradition  that  they  are  tha 
descendants  of  a  tribe  of  the  posterity  of  Hashem,  ex- 
pelled by  Mohammed  from  Arabia.  They  retain  many 
customs  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Of  the  Veddahs  little  more  Is  known  than  that  they 
chiefly  inhabit  the  great  forests  which  extend  from  the 
S.  to  the  E.  and  N.,  and  also  the  most  inaccessible  parta 
of  the  central  table-land,  having  neither  clothing  nor  ha- 
bitations, subsisting  upon  wild  fruits  and  animals,  and 
having  the  branches  of  large  trees  for  their  resting-places. 
They  ure  conjectured  by  some  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
island, retreated  to  the  inaccessible  haunts  in  which  they 
are  now  found.  They  are  divided  into  two  tribes,  — 
the  Village  and  the  1  orest  Voddahs  ;  the  former,  who 
are  the  viiore  civilised,  occasionally  go  down  into  the 
lower  districts  to  exchange  their  game  and  cattle  for 
rice,  cloth.  Iron,  &c.  They  live  in  huts,  and  cultivate 
the  ground  ;  though,  in  common  with  their  more  savage 
brethren,  they  seek  their  chief  subsistence  in  the  forests. 
They  are  peaceable  and  inoflcnslve,  never  commencing, 
although  easily  persuaded  to  join  in,  any  insurrection  ; 
and  in  times  of  disturbance  they  have  occasionally  been 
employed  as  niercenaries. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  consist  of  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  and  ICnglish  colonists ;  some  CaflVes  and 
Javanese ;  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  traders ;  and  a 
various  pop.,  sprung  from  the  intermixture  of  these 
with  each  other  and  with  the  native  races.  The  burghers, 
many  of  whom  till  public  ofiiccs  and  subordinate  situ- 
ations under  government,  are  the  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans and  half-castes.  The  distinctions  of  l^aste  are 
recognised,  and  in  some  instances  scrupulously  pre- 
served, by  tho  Ceylonesc ;  but  they  respect  them  only 
iu  tlii-ir  civil,  rejecting  their  religious,  influences. 

Till  latterly,  the  pop,  had  been  diminishing  for  four  or 
five  centuries .  Hut  a  considerable  increase  has  taJten  place 
In  the  pop.  of  the  maritime  provinces  during  the  last  few 
years.  hcver.il  parts  of  the  interior  are,  however,  very 
thinly  peopled,  there  being,  in  some  districts,  not  mors 
than  4,  ,'>,  or  C  persons  to  a  square  mile.  In  the  central 
prov.  the  pop.  i>  dense  in  certain  parta ;  but,  with  the 
excejitlon  of  the  country  round  Candy,  and  the  distriota 
of  Uuva  and  Mnttvle,  seven  cighthi  of  the  ground  is  co« 
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vercd  with  wood  and  jungle,  and  nearly  unpeopled. 
{Davy  I  Hamilton  i  Moil-  Trav.  vol.  x. ;  Journal  iif 
Aiiat.  Soc.  Calcutta,  in.  337.) 

Ceylon  is  now  divided  into  five  provinces,  the  area  and 
population  oVwIiich,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1835, 
are  — 


Wettem  prnr. 

KoulhiTn  do. 

Kosteni     do. 

Northern  do. 

Ceniral 

Military 

StranK«ni  aliens>&c. 

Total  (1835)       - 

Area  tn 

.3 

Free 

coloured   Slavet. 
IUc«. 

Tot«l 
Pop. 

4,4M 

4.HU'i 
fipOVT 
3,016 

«,54S 

MM 

Kill 

!l9fi 

■:.m 

3,1(80 

ins.oos      70,'> 
<iM,mn      773 

49,380          »3 

150,30!!     1,381 
6,3!)4    - 

495,858 
200,521 

5(1,213 

25(1,6(12 

158,072 

9,674 

10,825 

24,'I4H  «.),U1'1,194.1H» 

27.397 

1,441,825 

Agriculture,  S[C.  —  In  1R36  it  was  cilculated  that  about 
1 ,67(i,ono  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  or  in  pasture,  and 
2,SI8,000  acres  left  waste:  of  tlie  former  4()4,5K0  acres 
were  sown  with  p.iddy,  108,460  acres  with  fine  grains,  and 
1,070,480  acres  were  in  pasture.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  nearly  G0O,UOO  horned  cattle,  and  less  than  100,000 
Ihecp  and  goats.  The  tract  of  country  near  the  Coro- 
mandel  oast  is  only  in  some  parts  lit  for  tlllatte,  the 
grou.id  for  many  miles  exposing  only  a  barren  and  naked 
surface.  The  soil  of  the  central  parts  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing luxuriant  crops  were  it  properly  cultivateii.  All 
pr(Klucts  requiring  a  moist  soil  and  clim.tte  Hourisli  ino.«t 
In  the  S.W.,  and  rice  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  lovil  lands 
there  or  in  the  vhl. jys  of  tlie  hill  region,  but  often  also  on 
the  sloj>es,  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  present  for 
Ir.  igatmn.  Around  the  fields,  on  the  level  lands  intendetl 
for  its  reception,  small  embankments,  about  3  feet  in 
height,  are  raised,  and  water  let  in  upon  them  ;  they  are 
aillerwards  trodden  over  b''  butfaloes  or  turned  up  with  a 
tort  of  light  plough.  On  the  hill  slopes  the  rice-fields 
are  dammed  uii,  and  form  a  succession  of  terraces,  for 
irrigating  wliicli  the  water  Is  conveyed  sometimes  for  a 
mile  or  two  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  let  otf  from 
one  terrace  to  another,  as  the  state  of  the  grain  requires 
it.  There  nru  two  rice  harvests  during  the  year :  the 
first  crop  is  sown  from  July  to  October,  and  reaped  from 
January  to  March  ;  the  second  is  sown  from  March  to 
May,  and  reaped  frcin  August  to  October.  What  is 
called  a  plougn  consists  of  a  niece  of  crooked  timber 
•hod  with  Iron,  which  tears  rather  tlian  iiliiughs  up  the 
ground.  After  the  first  ploughing,  the  fields  are  flooded  ; 
then  ploughed  again,  and  carefiiUy  wecdivd.  Itlce  Is  in- 
dustriously cultivated  bv  the  Malabars  of  t>'"  V.  and  N.K. 
districts ;  but  the  produce  is  insuHiclent  ^or  the  con- 
iumptkm  of  the  Island,  and  large  quantities  are  aininally 
ImfMirted  from  both  the  Malabar  and  Coromaiidel  coasts'. 
Ilemp  U  raised  in  abundance,  the  sandy  soil  of  tlic  ma- 
ritime districts  being  well  adapted  for  it.  Cotton  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  grows  with  the  gre.iteat  facility,  the  Imds 
ripening  within  four  months  after  being  sown.  Kach 
village  or  hut  has  its  sugar  and  tobacco  plantation :  cof- 
fee ir  raised  of  a  very  superior  (lualily. 

As  cinnamon  forms  a  cnief  article  of  export  and 
revenue  Ip  Ceylon,  Its  cultivation  Is  one  of  great  Inte. 
rest,  and  is  conducted  with  much  care.  '1  lie  neigh- 
bourhood of  C'ulumbo  Is  particularly  favourable  for  its 
growth,  being  well  sheltered,  and  having  a  high  and 
<><|Uable  temperature.  About  2,(HHI  acres  of  land,  chiefly 
near  that  town,  are  laid  out  In  ciniianioii  plantations, 
furnishing  employment  lo  30,000  Individuals,  and  latterlv 
yielding  aininally  alMint  .'i(Hl,000  lbs.  of  Imrk,  worth 
I38,0(M?.  sterling.  In  its  wild  state,  the  plant  grows  to 
the  sice  of  a  large  apple. tree  )  hut  when  cuItlviUed,  is  not 
allowed  to  attain  lo  more  than  10  <r  \'i  n.  In  height, 
alter  7  or  8  years'  growth.  May  and  June  are  the 
months  (or  stripping  the  bark  from  the  plant,  which  Is 
done  by  two  methiHls.  In  the  fiiil,  the  rough  ha.k 
Is  ri^moved  with  knives,  and  the  Inner  rinds  stripped 
off  by  a  peculiarly  shaped  liislriiment  s  by  the  oilier 
method,  the  outer  liaik  Is  not  attlflclally  removed,  but 
the  priH-ess  of  icrmi'iitatlon  whiili  the  strips  undergo 
when  lle<l  togitlier  In  large  (iiiHiitltli's  snoiitaiieinitiy 
removes  it.  "'he  liiirk,  ill  drying,  gradually  cimtracis, 
and  rolls  Itself  into  a  iiuill-like  tiirin  ;  and,  after  lieliig 
siiliseiinently  dried  In  the  sun,  the  smaller  are  liiserlid 
into  the  larger  piece*,  and  llie  whole  are  made  up  into 
liundles  of  about  .Idllis.  weight.  Layers,  shunts,  and 
transplanted  sliimim,  are  the  best  means  of  extending 
the  groHtli  of /Ac  ntinttniuH  plant. 

Wagi'i  are  coiislih'rably  higher,  and  provisions  pronor- 
llonalTv  dearer.  In  Ce]  Inn  Ihaii  In  lieiigal ;  the  wages  ottho 
laliouring  class  vary, In  illiri'rent  iiarls,  froiii  Cut.  p,'r  day.  In 
CoIumiImi.  Ill  'M.,  mill  4(<f.  per  day  III  the  I'lleriiir  ;  the 
uoveriimeiit  havinu  liilerrired  (o  fix  this  rallii  ;  but 
higher  «nge«  are  ifi-iiiaiidi'il  ftiim  and  ft'ven  by  pilvale 
ein|ilii)ers,  arinriliiii;  to  ciri  ninstanri'S.  Tliose  iif  Ihi' 
(HHircr  I  lasses,  who  |mi»«i'iiii  umiill  piirtinns  of  land,  rirely 
derive  their  support  Iruiu  It  txcluslvuly,  but  employ 


themselves  in  fisheries,  trades,  manufacturoi, 'and  the 
petty  traffic  of  the  country ;  the  wages  of  mechanics  and 
artizans  are  proportionally  higher  than  those  of  the 
labouring  population,  but  still  very  moderate.  A  very 
minute  subdivision  of  property  often  exists,  and  the 
inheritance  of  one  person  will  sometimes  consist  of 
9-IOths  of  a  seer  of  nce-land,  5.12thfi  of  the  produce  of 
a  cocoa-nut-tree,  or  2-3ds  of  that  of  a  J.ack-trce.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  peasantry  of  Ceylon  are  thought 
by  Colonel  Colebrook  to  be  generally  in  better  circum. 
stances  than  those  of  the  adjoining  continent.  Tliey 
are  not  under  either  a  zemindary  or  ryotwarry  settle. 
ment,  and  the  demands  of  the  government  on  iim  land 
rarely  exceed  I -10th  part  of  the  produce,  and  are  some- 
times less.  Under  the  Candyan  government,  the  tenures 
of  l.md  were  of  three  kinds.  Some  Ir.nds  Ijelonged 
wholly  to  the  sovereign  ;  others  were  cultiv.ited  by  indi- 
viduals  at  a  government  rent,  of  some  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  ;  and  others,  again,  were  granted 
as  payment  for  the  performance  of  specific  services 
to  the  headmen  of  dlfTereut  districts,  chiefs,  &c 
and  reverted  again  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  such 
individuals.  The  latter  could  neither  be  mortgaged  nor 
alienated ;  the  second  class  of  lands  might  be  transferred 
inany  way  as  long  as  the  permanent  rent  continued  to 
be  paid.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  sovereign  himself 
w<Te  cultivated  on  his  account,  or  let  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  sonetimes  brought  a  tent  of  l-3d  or  half 
the  produce.  The  plan  of  redeeming  the  whole  rent, 
above  I -loth  part  of  the  produce,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Ilritish  government  with  much  success,  and  In 
those  districts  where  the  jiractlce  lias  prevailed  thi. 
revenue  has  Increasinl  rather  than  dlinlnislied :  for  more 
lands  having  been  brought  into  cultivation,  1-lOth  part 
of  the  crops  now  yields  as  much  as  l-3d  or  l-4th  part 
formerly  did.  Domestic  animals  are  not  numeriius. 
The  horse  Is  a  degenerate  breed,  and  not  aboriginal ; 
oxen,  lliough  small,  are  well  tasted,  and  the  chief  fiiml 
of  the  British  troops,  though  eaten  by  none  else  :  poul- 
try of  all  kinds  are  abundant.  (lie;>urt»  on  the  Affairs  uf 
the  E.  I.  Comp.,  Eoid.  of  Sir  A.  Johnston,  Col.  Cole, 
brooke,  Sjc. ) 

Pearl  Fishery.  — The  pearl  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Con- 
datcliy  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly,  but  is  now 
free,  and  forms  an  annual  and  profitable  employment  to 
many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  coast. 
The  pearl  banks  are  formed  by  coral  ridges  from  fi  to  10 
in.  off  shore,  and  of  a  var'able  depth,  but  commonly  from 
5  to  7  fathoms  below  the  surface.  Tha  oysters  are  attached 
by  fibrous  bands  to  these  ridges,  from  within  a  short  time 
of  their  bursting  trom  the  egg,  to  about  G|  years  old, 
when  tliey  lose  tneir  hold,  and  drop  to  the  sandy  bottom, 
where  they  lie  in  heaps.  Soon  after  attaining  the  agv  of 
7  years,  the  animals  are  said  to  perish.  As  many  as  GO 
pearls  have  tH>cn  found  In  one  oyster ;  but  such  instanid* 
are  rare,  as  Is,  lnde<'d,  the  presence  of  pearls  senerally; 
and  It  Is  said  that  oysters  are  cheaper  during  tne  season 
at  Arlppo  than  at  Fevervhani,  or  Colchester.  During 
the  NovemlMT  calms,  the  banks  are  examined,  ami 
Siimples  of  the  oysters  sent  to  the  government,  who  ad- 
vertise .in  what  bank,  and  by  how  many  boats,  the  next 
fishery  Is  to  be  conducted.  The  season  commences  In 
Vt'b.  and  flnUlies  In  April :  six  weeks  or  two  months,  nt 
the  utmost,  Is  the  time  allowed  for  Us  continuance.  Kiuli 
of  (lie  boats  carries  a  linilal,  or  master,  and  23  men,  10  iif 
whom  are  divers,  and  relieve  each  other,  d  divers  Ih'Iiih 
constantly  at  work  during  the  hours  of  fishing.  An<*r  lliey 
are  taken  out  of  the  boats,  the  oysters  are  h'ft  to  o|i('ii 
spontaneously,  die,  and  rot ;  the  stench  of  their  putre- 
faction filling  the  air  for  m.iny  miles  round  Conilatchy, 
till  It  Is  swept  ofl  by  the  .S.W.  monsoons.  The  Ccyliin 
|warls  are  whiter  than  those  of  (Iriiint,  or  the  Arabian 
coaKt  i  and  the  natives  are  exireinelv  expert  In  cnlliiiK 
and  drilling  them.  I'liwarils  of  in.O(KI,i>lKl  of  pcurl 
oysters  were  taken  In  18.1i'i.  The  usual  Ceylonese  hiiati 
are  like  the  catamaran  of  Madras  and  other  parts  of  llio 
penliinula.  A  great  nuinlxT  of  chank  shells  are  fonnd, 
and  exported  to  India  from  the  N.  shores  of  t'eyliin. 
(  WhjcAi  Mftcr/fcr,  Dr.,  in  Martin's  Slaliilics,  p.  4(10.; 
I'trnnil.  pp.  80  —  KKI, ;  Slurl.  In  Vhilo.  Irant.  III.  3. ( 

Salt  Is  a  government  monopoly,  and  Its  manufacture.  In 
leeways  uiiil  pits  on  the  sea  shore.  Is  carried  on  to  a  giiiit 
extent  In  the  N.  and  IC.,wlier<  it  la  of  fine  quality,  and  iiiiiy 
Ih'  procured  In  greater  abundance  llian  the  giivenimi'iit 
rwiulres,  or  has  Immu  able  to  collect.  Col.  Cnlebriii.ki' 
believes  that.  Iirfnre  the  Dutch  monopoly  existed,  tint 
coast  siipiilled  llengal  with  salt;  and,  indeed,  lli)  (eylmi 
salt  may  lie  ImiHirted  at  Calcutta  for  two  thirds  the  prim 
of  the  salt  produced  In  India.  There  are  no  other  maiiii. 
faclures  of  any  esteiit  or  Importance,  If  we  ur.rept  tli.il 
of  arrack,  which  Is  distilled  from  the  blossoms  of  tliii 
rociia. nut-tree,  as  todily  and  Jagliery  ar»  from  the  Jiilrri 
while  ropes,  bniilies.  baskets,  lirooms,  matting,  rafier*, 
lliiitch  for  cottage«,  Ke,  are  obtained  from  the  viirlniii 
iiaria  i  f  the  tree.  In  addition  lo  the  valuable  oil  iii  w 
In  extensive  use  In  Kiiglaiiil,  Tno  sti  nin-eiigliies  Imva 
recently  bcvD  ustkblistied  by  ■  inercaiitllu  liuusv  at  C<i 
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1  fixed  propor-   , 
I,  were  granted 
neciftc  services 
9,   chiefs,   &c., 

0  death  of  such 
;  mortgaged  nor 
It  be  transferred 
snt  continued  to 
>vereign  himself 
,t  to  the  higliest 

of  l-3d  or  lialt 

the  whole  rent, 
A  Ijecn  adopti'd 

success,  and  in 
is  prevailed  tl-.n 
iiislied:  for  more 
tlon,  1-lOth  part 
.3d  or  J -4th  part 
>  not  numcriiuB. 
i  not  aboriginal ; 
^d  the  chief lond 
none  else :   poul- 

1  on  the  Affiiir)  uf 
nslon,  Col,  Cob- 

n  the  Bay  of  Con- 
iu)i)oly,  but  is  now 
lie  employment  tu 
IghbouriiiK   fo**'' 
•idges  from  0  to  10 
ut  commonly  from 
lysters  arc  attached 
within  a  short  time 
bout  C{  ye«"  "1". 
C  the  sandy  bottom, 
ttnlning  tlie  aje  of 
,h.     As  many  as  CO 
but  such  Instance" 
f  pearls  generally; 
during  the  season 
olchester.    llurlng 
re    examined,    and 
)vernnu'nt,  who  ad- 
auy  Iwats,  the  next 
lion  comment's  hi 
,  „r  two  months,  at 
contiu\mnce.    Kaili 
r  and  23  men,  10  el 
lllcr,  R  divers  iH'inn 
rtUhlng.  ArtTthey 
,„  are  left  to  "pin 
luh  of  their  putri- 
I  round  t'onilati- hy, 
..mns.     Thel'cy"" 
niui.  or  tlie  Aralilmi 
IV  expert  In  eutliiii; 
\f,,(K»),i'lKI  of   lieiirl 
iiial  CeyluneseboHtt 
d  other  parts  of  tl.u 
nil  shells  are  found, 
shores  of  I'eylon 
Slaliitic:  P-  *"'•  i 
i/ii.  7'r(m»l»-  '■'   , 
d  Its  manufacture,  in 
carried  cm  to  a  gii'id 
line  quallly,  and  in"y 
lian  the  goveriimeiit 
I       I'ol.  CnleliriM'k.' 
nopnly  existed,  tin* 
,  Indeed,  tin  Ceylmi 
two  thirds  the  prli.i 
are  no  other  mann- 
I-,  If  wi'  er.eept  lliit 
be  blossoms  of  I"" 
;  nrr  from  the  Jul"'  1 
ms,  inatllng,  raflcr.. 
nisi  friiin  »l>t'  varlmn 

he  vnlimhl I  >"  * 

stiam-itiKhiesliavs 

■aiillle  house  »t  ^  ''" 


lumbo,  for  thu  expreiaion  of  the  latter.  Saltpetre  li 
made  from  the  chippings  of  rucks,  in  which  nitrate  of 
lime  is  prevalent,  mixed  with  wood  ashes ;  the  mixture 
washed,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  concentrated 
Boiuiion,  and  syflered  to  crystallise.  Lime  of  a  most 
admirable  quality,  and  possessing  a  power  of  adhesion 
much  greater  than  that  procured  from  shells.  Is  made  by 
burning  the  coral  found  upon  the  shores.  Gunpowder 
ii  made  by  a  rude  process  :  the  native  pottery  is  coarse 
.-ind  unglazed.  Little  progress  h  >8  been  made  in  weav- 
ing ;  the  loom  Is  somewhat  similar  to  the  primitive  loom 
of  Ireland:  all  the  cloths  used  arc  of  domestic  manu- 
facture ;  no  muslins  are  woven,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  but 
coarse  cottons,  and  some  silks.  Kudc  images  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  made  of  the  native  metals,  and 
the  Singalese  can  work  with  dexterity  and  taste  In  gold 
and  silver.  Thoy  are  generally  more  capable  of  setting 
gems  than  cutting  them  ;  and  excel  in  the  manufacture 
of  lacquered  ware.  (Davy, pp.  2G9 — 2C9. ;  lU-porti  on  E.  I. 
j{ffhir3,  tfC.) 

Trade During  the  last  few  yean,  oince  the  Dutch 

Biimopoly  system  has  been  abandoned,  both  the  internal 
trifllc  and  foreign  trade  have  greatly  increased.  The 
value  of  the  imports  into  the  island  In  1835  amounted  to 
3.Vi,077/.,  and  that  of  exports  in  the  same  year  to  IO<J,2(i8/. 
The  fullowing  arc  the  values  of  some  of  the  prluci|>al 
ai;ticles  of  Import  and  export ;  — 


Imports. 
Cotton  Roods 

Amount. 

Kvportt. 

Amount. 

L. 

I1G,'«9 

Arrack 

".iifi 

drain 

I4I,18M 

Areca-nuts 

10,,1II9 

0|iiuTn 

l.Ul.'j 

Pt'PlMT 

.MiH 

^u«.ir 
ttfieat 

4,.^!) 

I'innamon 

«l,l>M 

7,ttH 

VoLoti  nuts 

B,7II0 

Wine 

i>,HU 

Coi-oa-nut  oil 

II, Mi 

Collcc          .       . 

.VJ.IMS 

re.irl.i 

4II,.1I6 

TollftlTO 
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of  state  for  the  colonies ;  but  the  power  of  the  council  to 
limited,  and  totally  subservient  to  the  authority  of  tfaa 
governor.  The  auministration  of  the  governor  In  the 
Candyan  province  is  somewhat  less  absolute  than  in  the 
rest,  as  there  Is  a  special  council  for  the  enactment  of  iti 
laws,  for  whose  approval  he  usually  submits  his  mea- 
sures, which  have  ailerwards  to  be  approved  by  the  Queen 
In  council ;  the  governor  has,  however,  complete  control 
over  the  flnancial  department  in  the  interior,  while  in  the 
maritime  provinces  he  is  restricted  to  a  certain  sum  for 
contingent  expenditure,  unless  authorised  in  exceeding  it 
by  his  council,  to  whom,  except  on  this  point,  he  refers,  or 
not,  at  pleasure,  being  empowered  to  carry  into  effect  anjr 
law  without  their  concurrence.  All  laws,  l)efore  l>eing 
acted  upon,  are  published  in  the  otflcial  gazette,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  general  diflUsiou,  with  translations  Into 
the  Singalese  and  Malabar  languages. 

The  active  business  of  the  government  Is  conducted  by 
Individuals  of  three  dilTercnt  ciassi-  Offlces  of  the  first 
and  second  classes  are  usually  filliii  by  Europeans  ;  the 
subordinate  situations  by  natives ;  but  by  recent  regula- 
tions, any  person  judged  to  possess  sutlicient  qualifications, 
may  fill  the  most  Important  olBces  without  reference  to 
nation  or  faith ;  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
being,  however,  considered  indispensable.  Each  village 
and  caste  has  its  elected  headman,  who  is  recognised  by 
the  government,  which  commonly  selects  native  servants 
from  amongst  tliis  class  of  people:  the  modeliars  of 
cor/es,  or  lieiits.  of  districts,  are  appointed  from  this  body. 

Arnud  force  consists  at  present  of  four  regiments  of 
Infantry,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Columbo. 
Candy,  and  Trincomalee  ;  two  companies  of  the  royal 
foot  artillery  ;  a  mounted  body-guard  for  the  governor  ; 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  import  is  grain,  mostly 
rioc  from  lndl:i.  Tlic  tobacco  of  Ceylon  is  in  great  de- 
mand in  the  .S.  of  India,  espwially  at  Travancore  j  it  is 

ti'iit  also  to  Ct^'hin  and  other  iiarts  on  the  Malabar  coast     Trial   by  jury   was  Introduced 
and  Sumatra  :  In  the  latter  it  Is  exciinnged  for  areca-nuts    Joliiiston,  anil  is  now  estabiislied  in  every  district. 


and  a  regiment  composed  principally  of  Malays,  a  Uun 
The  principal  fortresses 
are  "those  of  Columbo,  Trincomalee,  uaile,  and  Jnlfna. 


body  of  men,  near  l,,S0O  strong.   Tliej 


Justice A  supreme  court  of  justice  is  estal'iishecl  at 

Columbo,  witli  powers  equivalent  to  those  of  tlie  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  presided 
over  by  three  Kngilsh  judges,  aided  by  two  other  func- 
tionaries, all  of  whom  arc  appointed  from  England, 
eii  into  Ceylon  by  Sir  A. 
d  in  every  district.  Ex- 
aiid  rice  ;  at  Cochin  for  pepper,  rice,  mid  specie.  CiiHeo  1  elusive  of  Columlm,  the  whole  island  is  divided  into  three 
has  hitherto  been  sent  mostly  tii  (ireat  Britain  and  India;  circuits,  viz.  the  N.,  S.,  and  E. ;  the  last  of  which  com- 
the  lirst  export  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  W.  Indies  took  prises  the  old  kingdom  of  Candy,  with  all  the  country  tu 
[ilace  In  Nov.,  1838.  Besides  coffee,  cinnanion  and  cocoa-  !  the  E.  of  It.  The  circuits  ore  subdivided  into  many  dis. 
nut  oil  are  the  principal  exports  to  Ureal  Britidii.  Undei  |  tricts,  each  of  which  has  Its  own  court,  with  a  judge  and 
lilt  giivernmi'iit  of  tlio  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  to  cul-  ;  three  assessors,  and  with  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  nut  pu 


liv.'te  the  ciunainim  plant,  that  spice  was  strictly  inonu- 
l<iilised,  and  severe  laws  were  enacted  against  those  who 
cut  down  or  peelcu  trees  without  tlie  cognisance  of  gi>- 
vcriiinent,  though  on  their  own  proiierty.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  governor.  Sir  It.  W.  Ilorton,  the 
innnupiily  was  abolished  in  l>*S3i  but  the  advantages 
tliat  would  naturally  have  {;rownout  of  this  wise  measure 
Imvi'  lieen  counteracted  by  laying  a  duty  of  no  less  than 
■1(.  per  lb.,  or  IMK)  per  cent.,  iid  viilorem,  on  the  exported 
article  !  This  oppressive  duty  amounts  almost  to  a  pro- 
hilition  of  exiHirt  1  hinders  a  taste  from  bidng  formed 
fur  the  article  In  other  countries,  an  1  >.'onlliies  its  growth 
ami  the  trade  in  it  to  perhaps  I -Kith  part  of  what  it  would 
oihirwise  amount  to.  A  great  desire  Is  manifested  on  the 
p,n  t  of  the  giivernmcnt  to  render  salt  an  important  article 
.f  trade,  and  't  may  be  irxpnrted  free  of  duty. 

There  is  a  canal  between  ('alpeiitm>n  and  Columbo,  by 
vlilch  cargiN's  are  conveyed  during  the  S.W.  monsiKin. 
A  line  mad  has  iH-en  conslriicted  from  Columbo  to 
Candy,  on  which  a  niail-eoaeh  runs;  carriage-roads  also 
extend  from  Ciiliiinbo  N.  to  Chilaw,  <uid  S.  to  Maturn, 
Miiny  rapid  and  iiiilordable  streams  have  hail  iron  and 
uiiiHlen  bridges  thrown  across  them,  amongs  which  is 
tli.it  iif  I'aradeliiia.  across  the  Mahavlily  (ianga,  which 
rc>n>lsts  of  a  single  arch,  with  a  span  of  20.'^  ft,,  principally 
('i)in|MiKed  of  satin-woiHl. 

Till'  Englisli  weights,  measures,  and  monies,  are  be- 
inining  universal  In  l.'eyliiii. 

n,- I'lihlic /levftme,  iu  I  S.\  was  as  fullows.  (Ceylon 
Almamie,  IH37.) 


Hri  ruKlnint  (i.i|M)rt  anil 
lii)|>„tt  iltitii-*.  All.)    • 

I  Kiii.iiniin  ami  rliiiinni. 
oil  l-.tli.  iif.  In  ('i.)lon) 

l.aiul  ri-nl4 

ru4ii>ms,  Uilli,  he, 

l,t."|.n.« 

I'liil  H«lt«T]r         • 

^Hll  farm* 


L.       I 

ili,:iti4  j 

l.l.nv'i 
.v.,;ti 

.'i,.VVi 

lii..tlil 
3'^,3ii<i 


(Mlirr  koiirm     • 

'I'otnl  I'neil  ri'trtnlf    , 
Illrlitvntill    rfrfl|itt,   ar. 

rrariuriirMiidlim  jrs., 
Aic. 


Kiiwndiliirs    • 
Htinilut  rvrrnu* 


7«,.^H7 


S7 1  ,ii'i.^ 


4S,7llt 


nUhitble  with  more  than  n  fine  uf  10/.,  one  year's  impri- 
sonment, or  100  lashes.  The  supreme  court  in  Columbo 
is  tlie  sole  court  uf  appeal.  Excepting  in  the  maritime 
priivincei,  where  arrack  drinking  is  prevalent,  atrocious 
crimes  are  In  general  rare  ;  so  that  the  courts  are  more 
occupied  with  ,.etty  litigations  than  serious  offences. 

The  lletigion  of  the  Singalese  is  Buddhism ;  but  the 
upper  classes  profess  Christianity,  and  many  of  the 
otiiers  have  been  converted  to  Moriammedanisni.  There 
are  IC  I'rolestant  churches  in  tlie  isl.iml,  subordinate  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Columbo.  and  3'i  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  lioinan  Catliolie  chapels  are  very  niimernus, . 
and  Id  years  ago  it  was  believed  tliat  half  the  Ceyloncso 
population  were  Christians,  folluwing  the  ritual  mostly 
of  the  Homlah  and  Dutch  churches.  The  llliiduos  in  the 
N.  are  worshippers  nl  Siva.  I'here  is  u  trailitlnn  amongst 
the  n.itives  that  BuiUIh  himself  visited  this  island,  which, 
before  his  a  'vent,  had  been  inlnibited  by  demons.  There 
are  numerous  lemiiles  to  that  deity  In  the  island,  espe- 
cially in  the  central  parts,  w  here  the  Buddlile  sect  is  most 
prevalent ;  and  the  British  government  haxlng  succeeded 
to  the  temple  patronage  and  other  privileiies  iHdunglng 
til  the  (dd  kingdiini  of  Candy,  have  IheapiHilnlment  of  the 
Biiddhle  priests.  \Vhen  liie  palace  iif  (^iiiuly  was  taken 
by  the  llritish,  a  celebrated  relic,  believed  by  the  natlii'S 
to  be  a  genuine  tooth  ol  Budilli,  was  caiitiiri  d  i  the  pos- 
session of  which  Is  conslderetl  to  insure  its  possessors  lli» 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  island  I  This  relic  is  annually 
exposed  with  great  stale  and  ceremony,  and  is  worshlpiH'l 
by  multitudes  flocking  from  ail  parts  of  tin  eoiinlry,  and 
liriiigliiK  offerings  of  various  kinds  to  the  piiesls,  who 
thereby  realise  ciinshlerable  sums  :  this  festival  lasts  fur 
seven  ilays,  and  the  devollniis  are  aeciimiiaiiii'd  by  games, 

I  priicesHlons, Kc.  (yiiurri(i/i(AMr  .•fjiniic  .vi>r.,lll,  p.  101,1 
I'tihlie  hUluealion In  lt<ll  there  were  l,ll.'K^  pnlilic 

!  and   private  schiiiils  in   the  Island.  alMiiit  IO(i  of  which 

'  were  supportiHl  by  giivernnient,  at  a  yi'arl>'  expense  of 
3,111111/  ;  tlie  others  have  Ih'cii  eslaldlshed  by  the  I  hiirch 

1  MIsKliinary  and  Dissenters'  Missionary  siH'letles.    Kree 
till    English   languagr,  arlth- 


I  elenii'iitary  I'lluialliin  In 
lliil  It  Is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  above  N  tiie  mellc,  geographv,  Ac  ,  is  given 
•nintuii  iifexpeiiililure  Incurriil  In  t'evlnn  inily.  and  Hint  [  goveniiiient  scl,  •  ,1s  are  lilelly  ill  the  Singalese  marl- 
It  lines  not  Ini  liiile  the  exiinilllure  In'iiirreil  In  I'nglaiiil  .  tiini'  ilistrUis.  At  t'nlunilMt  there  Is  a  superlir  academr. 
iin  acciiiint  of  Ceylon.  This  latter  Item  aiiiuunted.  In  where  llii  iifal  liraiiches  of  a  classlral  and  nathrmntlcti 
Kfi,  to  W'  %i''l  \  cdiicalloii  are  laiiglil. 

(iiieciisHiCN/    Is  vested  In  the  h't  nis  of  A  Brillsh  go-         ( ici/iiu/i.m, //.i/ii/i,  .<i/».,ie.— tu  civilisation  the  Sin 
veriior,  0  sisle.l  by  n  cniiluil  of  Kiirii|H>«n  civil  servants. 


wiected  rlthu>'  by  the  guvernur  himself  ur  the  secretary 


faiese  appear  to  lie  nearly.  Il^nol  quite,  on  a  par  with  the 
lindoos  I  In  cuuitesy  ainl  polisii  of  inanneri  Ihty  arc 
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inferior  to  none,  but  io  intellectusl  acqulrementi,  and 
proficiency  in  the  arti  and  sciencen,  they  have  made  little 
advancement.  Many  of  the  male  Sliigaleiie  read  and  write 
in  their  own  tongue,  but  this  !s  no  part  of  female  education . 
They  write  with  a  sharp  Iron  style,  on  talipot  leaves,  and 
colour  the  traces  afterwards  with  lamp-black.  Thoy  ex- 
cel more  in  lacquer  painting  than  in  any  other  vt. 
Their  statuary  Is  better  than  their  pictures,  though  the 
figures  uf  Buddh  have  been  subject  to  no  innovation  of 
■tyle,  and  are  always  in  the  same  posture,  of  whatever 
material  they  may  be  formed.  The  Singaleie  colour  the 
statues  of  their  gods,  and  give  a  pupil  to  the  eye  ;  which 
last  ceremony  Is  supposed  to  conrer  all  the  holiness  be- 
longing to  the  figure,  and  it  done  with  much  mystery 
and  solemnity.  There  teems  to  be  no  iiccullar  national 
style  of  architecture:  the  Buddhic  ti:mples  are  like 
Tartar  structures.  The  Ceyloneie  rite  at  dawn,  and 
retire  at  9  or  Ifl  o'clock  at  night ;  thev  sleep  cither 
on  matt  on  the  floor,  or  on  couclici.  1  heir  meaU  are 
■hort  and  uniodal,  the  men  and  women  not  often 
eating  together ;  there  are  two  principal  meals,  vie 
taken  at  noon  and  the  other  at  7  or  H  o'clock  In  the 
evening.  The  atinding  dish  contlstt  of  rice  with  curry; 
(ome  eat  eggi  and  poultry;  but  beef  It  never  eaten 
excepting  by  a  very  low  dati,  who  are  in  conkequenco 
held  in  great  abhorrence:  milk,  ghee,  oil,  and  fruitt, 
•re  the  other  important  articles  of  diet.  The  Iwit  of 
their  houses  are  cuinmcmly  of  mud,  with  tiled  roofi,  and 
a  tingle  story  in  height ;  liullt  on  a  low  terrace,  pre- 
tenting  outwardly  dead  walls,  ami  having  \i\  the  interior 
an  open  space,  into  which  the  rooms  open  by  duort, 
which,  OS  well  aii  the  windows,  are  very  narrow.  The 
floort  are  composed  of  clay,  |)lastered  with  manure,  to 
keep  olf  the  insects,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  the 
tame  material,  or  a  coat  of  white  clay :  lime  Is  used  for 
the  walls  of  temples  only.  The  furniture  of  the  houses 
consists  of  'i  or  A  itools,  a  few  mats,  and  porcelain  disliet, 
a  stone  hand-mill,  a  pestle  and  mortar  for  rire,  a  rattan 
bag  for  compressing  seeds  to  procure  their  oil,  and  a  few 
other  Indispensable  articles.  The  dress  of  the  men  It  a 
handkerchief  wrapped  like  a  turban  round  the  head, 
leaving  the  top  exposed,  and  a  long  cloth,  called  topelty, 
reaching  from  the  loins  to  the  anklet.  That  <if  the 
women  is  very  similar  ;  tlicy  leave  thi-  head  uncovered, 
but  'he  end  of  their  dress  is  tliicivn  .u-ross  the  left 
shoulder.  On  occasions  otceiemouy,  both  te.ies  wear  a 
imall  jacket.  Kings,  and  silver  ami  (•r>«tal  buRlet,  and 
other  ornamenti,  are  ■■mimoiily  worn,  iiml  certain  iiri- 
vIloBwl  persons  Rre  pirmltted  to  wear  Kuld  and  silver 
chains  and  trinkets ;  but  '.ne  Ceyloiiese  lixik  with 
extreme  jeal<>ii»y  nn  every  ai^NUinptlon  of  tlress  which  Is 
not  strictly  In  ciml'ornilty  with  the  caste  of  it»  wiarer. 
Like  the  IllmUios,  thiy  admit  ol'  the  (our  iliiel  mbdl- 
vlsinns  of  castes,  vl*.  the  rellginus,  ami  mililary  order*  j 
'i'oiritia  cultivators,  merchants,  Kr.\  and  lUhinnliai, 
artisans:  the  llr»t  two  rai  kn  have  however  scani'ly  any 
actual  existence  In  Ceylou,  and  all  tin'  hiunvurn  and 
heriKlitary  rank  In  the  l>laiid  are  nioniipiiliseil  liy  the  cul- 
tivators, at  the  head  of  tie  third  iIh-»,  wlHi  whom  all 
Europeans  are  ranke.l,  while  Ihe  Monrs  are  clained  with 
the  tislienneii  at  the  lie  id  of  the  Iciiirlh  tinliT.  The 
male  .Shm.ile»r  marry  j(enirally  at  the  Afi-  (if  IKurVn. 
the  females  earlier.  Matclu'i  are  ili'lrniilni'd  on  and 
concluded  by  the  parent*  of  the  partie*  I"  he  alllanced  : 
the  dowry  o:  Ihe  wcmian  generally  coiiiliit  nf  li<iu>rliiild 
go<Mls,  or  c.ittle  ;  selilom  ol  land:  the  liinliand  always 
pays  a  price  lor  his  wile.  I'lie  wnirun  •ihlmn  ha\e 
more  than  four  nr  live  chllilnii  ;  lull  •imieilniis  siH  kle 
them  for  as  many  years  :  the  latter  are  In  C(iii«<niieiice 
very  tiackward,  and  nfti'ii  iiilther  spi'ak  imr  walk  till 
upwards  uf  two  years  old.  Inlidrllty  Is  Utile  regarded, 
provided  It  |H<  not  an  liitrlime  with  a  person  of  inrerior 
caste  :  roncublnaKe  and  pulytiaiiiy  are  InilillKed  in  liy  the 
men,  hut  plurality  "f  hiisliai'lH  Is  more  rumiiMin  than 
that  id  wives ;  one  woman  In  miinig  ei|uall)  to  leveral 
bnithers  of  'he  tame  lamlly.  This,  as  will  as  oilier 
usages,  It.  however,  fast  dlsapiM'a'iiiK  bel'ure  new  'Mis, 
tici|ulred  by  the  exteiidliiK  Inter. nurse  »llh  l.iir>.,  lans 
The  t'eyliineie  appear  to  lie  sliiiire  and  warm  In  llielr 
altachmenls.  Dr.  Davy  dlshellivis  the  ie|Kirt  nf  the 
practice  of  exposing  female  Inf.nits,  *' exceptliitc  In  Ihe 
wlldeil  parts  nf  Ihe  iiiunlry,  and  then  never  rroin  rhnli  e, 
but  necessity,  and  winii  the  parents  are  on  the  brink  ol 
starving."  The  sirk  and  dyliiK,  tlimiilh  nut  npeiily 
pxp<iiied,  are  cerlalnlv  removisl  to  leiiiiinrary  liuihlliiKs. 
Kvery  respeetalile  faiiilly  liuftis  Its  ih-.id  ,  I"*  castes  are 
not  allowitl  In  do  to,  but  bury  tliein  vtitli  the  head 
towards  the  west.  Iiiiniidlalily  alter  a  diMcasr,  Hie 
reUllnns,  <vllh  their  hair  disheielled  and  btailiig  their 
breasts,  ir"  and  eiiihraie  eiii  h  olhi  r,  kIiIiik  iilleraiiii'  to 
Umenlatlonsof  a  lilghly  pmilial  ii.itnri .  (  Vii  .Ao/rfiii/ ij' 

^s^aric  ViKic'r, II. Isl.lM)  So  gnat  iinl.lnri s  !•  .nii- 

ilderml  to  die  nnlainenteil  liillils  manner  ilial  acniniiMin 
exhorlallnn  Is.  '  When  I  dlr,  pa>  iiii  diielinnimrs  '  Tiie 
ronin'ioii  liingnaKe  nl  Ihe  Siii|/»lisi.|s  a  illah  it  ol  llii'  San- 
trrll  i  the  trtiriHllaiigo.Age,  like  Ihal  nlthe  lllinnins.  Isllie 

Pall.  (Ortf^.iT  w(i  *vj ;  Vo</ir/rr/ii»( //.(.» ;n' I  nw 
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Antiquities  and  Histoty.  —  Tbe  proper  name  of  thli 
itland  ft  Singhala  ;  but  there  It  contiderable  uncertainty 
whence  the  people  originated  who  gave  it  that  name,  and 
who  are  thote  called  Singalese.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  their  ancettort  came  thither  from  the  eastward 
nearly  2,400  yeart  ago ;  tome  modern  authors  think,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Sing/u,  or 
Ksijpooti,  who  arrived  here  about  500  years  b.  c. 
Toijeya  (iierhapi  of  the  royal  house  of  Sakya  Singh,  uf 
Magadha,  the  native  country  of  Buddh,  but  evidently  the 
lame  as  the  Sanscrit  Vijaya)  it  the  first  king  of  Ceyliin 
mentioned  in  history,  and  is  said  to  have  found  the  island 
uncultivated,  and  nihablted  only  by  demons  ;  the  same 
circumstance  is  handed  down  respecting  Buddh.  It  it 
very  doubtful  whether  the  latter  individual  ever  visiteU 
Ceylon  ;  the  demons  subdued  by  him,  or  rather  his  dis- 
ciples, were  in  all  likelihood  the  Veddahs,  who  were  driven 
to  the  recesses  of  the  Interior.  From  the  ruins  of  cities, 
tanks,  aqueducts,  extensive  canals,  bridges,  temples,  &c., 
at  Mantotte,  Trincomalee,  and  elsewhere,  on  the  K. 
coast,  along  the  course  of  the  Mahavilly  Ganga,  at 
Anorajliapoora  (the  ancient  Singalese  capital),  and 
other  places,  Ceylon  had  evidently  been  at  a  remote 
period  a  rich,  populous,  and  comparatively  civilised 
country.  In  the  lith  century  it  wat  the  chief  mart  far 
eastern  commerce.  In  I'Mb  the  Portuguese  formed  set- 
tlement! on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts,  and  received  a  tribute 
uf  cinnamon  from  the  king  of  Candy,  on  condition  nf 
defending  Ceylon  against  the  Arabian  pirates.  Tliey, 
at  well  at  the  Dutch  who  cxnclled  them,  after  a  Umg 
and  tangulnary  ttruggle  In  the  next  century,  and  the 
Kngllsh,  who  superseded  the  latter,  became,  toon  alter 
the  conquest  of^  their  first  enemies,  involved  in  hiis- 
tilitiei  with  their  native  alllet.  In  1815  the  Candyaiis 
entreated  the  interference  of  the  British,  to  drive  a 
tyrannical  sovereign  from  the  throne,  an  object  suou 
effected  ;  and  Candy  has  since  become  a  part  of  the 
llritish  diiinlnlont.  A  harassing  rebellion  broke  out 
there  In  IHI7,  which  wiu  not  quelled  till  1H19,  since  then 
uninterrupted  tranquillity  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
island.  (Davj/,  pp.  133— '/ja.;  Uamilton't  E.  J.  Oax.  1. 
387. :  Mint.  Trail,  vol.  x.) 

CIIAIILIS,  a  town  of  France,  di'^n.  Yonne,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Seray,  lOir.  K.  Auxerre.  Pop.  2,4.'iti.  It  is 
principally  dittiiiKuislied  by  its  excellent  white  wines, 
which  the  French  epicures  take  with  oysters.  Accord- 
ing to  Jullien,  they  arc  spiriteux,  taut  itrv  Iropjumeui; 
(lilt  du  ciirpt,  rfi-  /<i  Jinctte,  et  un  jiarjum  Irit-agrfabt,: 
(Tiiiiunrapliie itf  I'iumihlei,  p.  101.) 

I'llAIIIAK,  or  KIIEIBAlt.  a  town  of  Arabia,  In  l.l- 
Iledjai.  l,at.  '2.^"  N.,  long.  .'lOO  30'  E.,  IftJ  m.  N.K  Me- 
dina. Pop.  said  to  bo  .Vl,(lon.  It  Is  the  cap.  oi,  niiil 
gives  name  In,  an  independent  sovereignty  of  Jriei,  the 
descendants,  according  to  their  own  atserthin,  of  tliu 
Trans-Jordanic  TrilH>B,  Keuhen,  Cad,  and  Maniusili. 
They  have  a  character  for  bravery  and  learning  ;  liut 
the  term  llcni-l'halbar  Is  so  ixlious  among  Mohainmeilaiit 
that  its  applicatliin  is  regarded  a.«  an  Insult.  In  niannirs 
and  apjiearaiice  the  Jews  lift  liaihar  do  init  differ  Inim 
other  Arabs:  thrlr  state  has  existed  upwards  of  lliHl 
years  ;  and  tliiiiiKli  the  town  was  captured  liy  Mohaiiiiiuil 
HI  the  7tli  lli'jra.  a  i>.  IVIH,  It  still  n  mains  nourishing  ami 
powerinl.*  It  was  lieie  that  Mohammed  received  I'rniii  a 
Jewess  .1  pidioiie.l  egg,  professedly  tn  test  Ids  prophetic 

Iinwers,  uhiih  laid  the  seeds  nftlie  disnrder  unuer  wliiili 
le  tliially  sank,  aliuiit  4  vears  altervtards.  (lUn.  'J'uil.f!.; 
Aliiil-l-nt.  /).»<■ '/..  Jriiti..  7.'i.  ;  III.  Mah.,  87.  'JJ.  ;  AiV- 
bu/ir,  Dinciiji.  ilc  I'Arnh.,  ;iiC,.i 

(  IIAIMAIt.  nr  KIIAIMAK,  a  city  of  ^raMa,  Djeliil 
Yemen,  within  the  lerritnry  nf  IIahi  hiii-''-IIkki..l.  hut 
subject  tn  the  linaii  nf  Yemen  I'rnper.  I. at.  iri>'  17'  N., 
Iniig.  Vi^  .Vi' K.  Pop.  lU.IKXiy  The  lim.i  is  well  liiillt 
and  strnngly  fnrtilled ;  liut  the  Inliah.  are  relNdllniis.  a'ld 
It  Is  nnly  liy  means  nf  strung  gairisons  und  cnntlinml 
care,  that  the  Inian  Is  tiialiled  tn  inaintalu  his  aulhorlly. 
(Sii-liukr,  tifurip  ilf  I' .iriili..'n\.)         * 

l'IIAl.l(.'l"r,  a  tnwn  of  i'igre  in  Abyssiula,  In  a  lliiii 
valley,  11"!  in.  .S.".  Axiini ;  hit.  111'^ 'ill'  N.,loiig.  4(r'4ll'i',. 
Pop.  H.iNNi.  y  It  is  iinw  Ihe  ordinary  lesldence  of  the 
toterelgii.  I'lie  iMilai'i'  oi  Ihe  prince,  and  Hie  chnrili. 
said  to  he  the  finest  ill  Abyssinia,  are  Its  ]iriiici|iul 
liiiildings. 

(  IIAI.ON.S-Sl  ll-MAIlNF.,nr  t  IIAAI.dV.S,  a  illy 
of  Fr.OMe.  cap.  dip.  Mariie,  on  the  Mariie.  in  the  mlililii' 
of  extensive  meadows,  'f  ni.  S.V..  Ilhelms  ;lat.  \>*-  '•'•'i'  \'<' 
N.,  Iiiiig.  4  'le  K.  Pnp..  ex  cnm..  I'i.'.MII.  Ihe  Maiiii' 
fnrnieily  tra>c  m'iI  the  tnwn.  hut  time  I7>SH  l|  lias 
skirled  It,  In  a  new  clianml  dug  I'nr  Ihe  purpose,  and 
crnssed  liy  a  iiiiiMnllUeiit  atone  bridge.  Twi'  small  alllii- 
eiilt  nl  the  Marne  run  thrniigh  tlie  town.  It  Is  s<ir. 
rniliided  hyiil'l  walls  In  pretty  gnml  preseivallnii.  Willi 
the  I'xrepllnn  nf  that  wliii  li  leads  trnin  tlie  liildge  In  the 
lintel  dev nil'  the  streets  are  iiarmw  and  cronkeil ;  hniisis 

*  lluri  Until),  oliM  iliil   nnl  >M|   ili  <  ilisXIrl,  hrhrn*  llisl   ll» 

.tvwisll  M.llMII    llNS  l|lM«|t|M  Sfisl  j    |.(ll    \i¥    M  I    ■•■•ll.ttai-l   lllsl  OlC  I  .'K.- 

•ixi'i  iiTiprr-siiiii  at  Mwvt  tntl  lUidUt  is  miii  <mhI  Ui  Uiis  IwlM.  (Tisv. 
Attt..i>   407. 1 
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ccncrally  mean,  not  a  few  being  of  wood.  The  cathedr.il, 
consecrated  in  1147,  and  rebuilt  in  1672,  is  a  large  fabric, 
partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of  Gothic  arrhitectnrc.  The 
H6te1  deVille  and  the  Hotel  de  Prefecture  are  both  line 
buildingi :  the  Porte  St.  Croix  has  a  good  effect,  and 
there  is  a  splendid  promenade,  called  the  Jard.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion, a  commercial  tribunal,  a  departmental  college,  a 
primary  normal  school,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  school  of 
practical  geometry,  design,  &c.,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  &c.,  and  a  public 
library,  with  20,(KI0  vols.  But  the  most  important  estab- 
lishment belonging  to  the  town  Is  the  royal  school  of 
arts  and  trades,  at  which  ibO  pupils  are  maintained,  at 
the  expense  of  government,  exclusive  of  those  who  pay. 
It  has  also  a  theatre,  manege,  &c.  Different  branches  of 
the'  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures,  are  carried 
on  in  the  town  ;  there  are  also  extensive  tanneries,  and  a 
good  deal  of  trade  is  curried  on  with  Paris,  &c.,  in  wine, 
corn,  wool,  hemp,  rape-oil,  &c.  La  Caille,  the  astrono- 
mer, and  O'Ablancourt,  the  translator,  were  natives  of 
Cliaaloni. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  town ;  it  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  pillaged,  and  was  once  much  more  consider- 
nlile  than  at  present.  Attila  was  defeated  under  its  walls 
in4.')l.  In  15'Jl  and  I59'2  it  burned  the  bulls  of  Poiie 
Gregory  XIV.  and  Clement  VIII.  against  Henry  iV. 
In  MI4  it  was  for  a  while  the  central  point  of  the  oper- 
ations of  Napoleon.    (Hugo,  art.  Marne.) 

CIIAI.ONS-SUK-SAONK,  or  CIIALI.OK,  a  town 
of  France,  dep.  Saone-ct-Loire,  cap.  arroiid.,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuone,  which  here  forms 
an  island,  in  which  is  situated  the  suburb  St.  Laurent, 
34  in.  N.  Micon  ;  lat.  46°  46'  53"  N.,  long.  4°  51'  8"  E. 
I'op..  ex  cant.,  12,400.  I(  is  nretty  well  built,  but  the 
itri'cts  are  narrow,  dirty,  ana  ill  paved :  it  has  a  fine 
quay  on  the  Saone,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  by 
a  hione  bridge  of  five  arches.  There  is  a  cathedral,  and 
a  hotel  de  vlTle ;  but  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention 
are  the  Hospice  St.  Laurent,  in  the  suburb  of  that  name, 
anil  the  H6pital  St.  Louis,  both  large  establishments, 
and  exceedingly  well  niniiaged.  The  latter  is  on  asylum 
lor  indigent  old  |iersoiis  and  orphans,  Tliere  are  some 
linr  promenades,  one  of  which,  at  the  he.id  of  the  C'anul 
(111  Centre,  is  ornamented  with  an  obelisk.  In  honour  of 
N.ipok'on  The  bishopric  has  been  supiirested ;  but  it 
ha»  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  dep.  college,  a  school  of  design,  a  public  library 
Kith  10,11011  volumes,  a  theatre,  \c. 

Challon  Is  very  favourably  situated  for  a  commercial 
pnlr(.|N)t,  communicating  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Kliiini'  and  SiiAne,  and  the  canals  coiiiiccted  with  tlieni, 
mill  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  canal  of  the  centre,  cim- 
Hruitcd  In  179'.'.  It  isalso  crossed  by  several  xrcat  roads. 
It  is  \cry ainii'iit,  and  »ns  lor  some  lime  theiaiiltal  of 
the  kinvtihim  of  lliirKuiidy.  It  suffered  severely  during 
the  I'ii  il  wars  of  the  Mith  century,  and  not  a  little  from 
Ihi'  invasion  of  the  allies  in  |h14.  It  vi.t  formerly  very 
inihcallliy ;  but  In  this  respect  it  has  iH'ei  materially 
Impriivwl,  by  the  lii'tter  drainage  of  the  mirroimdiiig 
foiiiitry,  and  the  Kre.n> .  .itlciitioii  paid  to  cleaii'.iness  in 
the  town,  though  In  both  these  respects  It  might  still  lie 
M>ry  conHlileralilv  improved.  The  I'animiH  Alielard  died 
hi'r'e  in  1142.  (Hugo.  art.  Sii6ni--rt- 1 .titrc.) 

(HAMAS  (ST.),  a  tiivn  of  Irar.ce,  dep.  llouchcs- 
iliillhrtne,  on  the  N  liaiik  of  the  lagoon  de  Herre,  'a  ni. 
N  W.  .Marseilles.  Pop  t.XXS.  It  is  well  built,  h;is  a 
liiiiiilsomc  I'hiiri'h,  and  i.<  leleliraleil  lor  lis  oils  and  olives, 
which  It  ships  rriiiii  Its  port  on  the  lagoon.  It  is  divided 
iiiliitwo  |Hirtl  IIS  by  a  hill,  through  wiiiili  a  large  tunnel 
\\u  been  cut  lor  a  cliaiinel  of  commiinlratliin.  it  has  an 
iinpiirtant  p  iwiler  iiiaga/iiie,  wlileli  supplies  Toiilini  ami 
llii'  liirtreases  dependent  u|kiii  It.  In  toe  vicinity  is  a 
lliiiiian  bridge,  of  a  single  arch  having  a  Iriiiniphal  arch 
lit    I'lich    extreiully.     {llu^o,  art.    IhmthiS-itu-Hhunc i 

1)1,1.  tlf-Kg) 

(  II.AMIIKItTIN,  a  famous  vineyard  of  Vrance,  dep. 
(lite  d'Dr.  a  tew  iiilles  N'.l',.  Ileniiiie.  It  iircii|ili'S  about 
'^.■i  hectares,  anil  iiriMliices  at  an  average  friini  l;ili  to  l."i(i 
I'ipes  of  liiirKiiiiily.  — "  i|Ul  jiiiiit  A  line  Ix  lie  couleur 
IsMiicoup  de  Kt^M' et  de  inuelleiiK,  lie  la  tiiie^se,  nil  goAt 
pan, lit.  et  le  lioii(|uet  le  plus  suave"  (,'H//ii'n  p.  Iini.) 
rii.'iniliertln  wan  the  lavoiinte  wine  nf  Louis  \IV.  and 
uf  Na|ioIeoll. 

<  ll,\MHI'.IIY.  a  city  of  Savoy,  of  whi.h  It  l«  (he  cap  , 
nil  the  lelt  liaiik  of  the  Aysse,  in  an  elevatinl  anil 
firtlle  valley,  lliini.  W.N.W.  rurln,  and  43 in.  N.S.W. 
lii'M.va;  Ut.4.v  ill'  N  ,  I. nig.  .V  I'l'  V..  Pop.  IM.lwid 
riil<  city  presents  little  miirlhv  of  notin. ;  it  has  iiih- 
(leiiil  street,  but  most  of  the  others  are  erM.ked,  dark, 
siiil  •ombre.  There  an'  several  sipiares  ailorned  with 
f'liiiitalns  ;  and  in.i.i  .','  (he  houses  are  three  ^lorlei  hi 
lirillht.  Chief  inilillc  biillilliius,  (he  eallieilral.  tlie'll6lel 
llli'ii  er  principal  hospital,  tlie  liarraiks  coii'<tiiirted  by 
(he  Kreneh,  and  (he  iiiaiinfai'diry  of  silk  yaiues,  for 
•  hirh  t'hnmhery  has  long  been  eeleliraled  Ihe  palace 
li  an  old  cattle.  In  no  way  reinaikalile.     The  churches 
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exhibit  gaudy  decoratioas ;  in  one,  however,  there  it 
some  good  painted  glass.  The  city  w.is  formerly  forti- 
fied ;  but  the  walls  have  been  removed,  and  the  space 
they  occupied  is  laid  out  as  public  walks. 

Cliaml>ery  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  Judicial  tribunal, 
and  the  military  governor  of  tht  duchy,  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, a  royal  Jesuits'  college,  the  academy  of  Savoy, 
Ac.  It  has  societies  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  a 
public  library,  theatre,  public  baths,  and  many  charitable 
institutions.  Besides  gauze,  other  silk  fabrics,  lace,  hats, 
leather,  soap,  &c,  are  manufactured  ;  and  there  is  some 
trade  in  iiquciirs,  wines,  lead,  copper,  and  various  otiier 
articles.     The  environs  abound  in  vineyards,  woods,  and 

fiicturesque  scenery.  Near  Chambery  is  the  country 
lOuse  of  Les  Charmettes,  once  the  residence  of  Mad.  de 
Warens  and  Konsscau.  This  city  is  supposed  to  stand 
near,  though  not  upon,  the  site  of  the  .indent  Lemm- 
cum.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  who  made  it 
the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Mont-Blanc,  and  retained  it  till 
the  second  treaty  of  P.irls,  in  November,  ISlf).  (Diet. 
Giographique ;  Stmond ;  lliikctvfll,  &c.) 

CHAMBOKD,a  vill.igc  and  roy.il  castle  of  France, 
dep,  Loir-et-Cher,  on  the  Cosson,  III  m.  E.  Blois.  Tlie 
village  is  inconsiderable,  and  tlie  place  derives  its  entire 
importance  I'roni  its  castle,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  best  preserved  in  France.  Tliis  noble  edIHce  wnt 
commenced  by  F'rancis  I.,  after  Ills  return  from  Spain. 
He  is  said  to  have  employed  1,H00  workmen  for  12  years 
urnn  it ;  and  here,  in  1541),  he  entertained  his  illustrious 
rival  Ciiarles  V.  The  building  w.i8  still  further  en- 
larged by  Henry  II.,  and  finished  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
frequently  inhabited  it  during  the  early  part  of  hit  reign. 
The  Bourgeois  OeHtilhommc  of  Moli^re  was  acted,  lor 
the  first  time,  at  a  fete  given  hei  e  by  Louis,  in  October, 
1670.  Stanislaus  Leczlnsky,  king  of  Poland,  occupied 
this  castle  for  nine  years  previously  to  his  being  put  in 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  In  I74H  It  was 
assigned  by  Louis  }'  V.  to  Marshal  Saxe,  who  spent  in  it 
the  cvenini;  of  his  days  in  almost  regal  splendour.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  it  wai  given  liy  Napoleon  to  .Marshal 
Bertliier;  and  having  been  sold  by  his  widow,  in  |S20,  it 
was  bought  by  subscription  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  to 
whom  its  possession  hot  since  been  confirmed  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  courts. 

The  castle  Is  buried  in  deep  woods,  and  its  situation  it 
rather  low  and  damp.  It  Is  uf  vast  extent,  in  the  (iotliic 
style,  and  has  a  profushm  of  towers,  turrets,  and  mi. 
nurets.  Being  built  of  black  stone,  i'  has  a  heavy  appear- 
ance. The  interior  is  very  magnificent.  The  grand 
staircase  is  so  contrived  that  persons  ascending  and  ile. 
scendiiig  do  not  see  each  other  ;  It  has  two  fine  chapels, 
and  many  spacious  apartments  and  splendid  ceilings. 
Its  gorgeous  furniture  was  sold  by  auction  during  the 
lievolution  ;  and  the  iHMiitifiil  tipestry  that  adorned  (ho 
Hparlmeiits  of  F'rancis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Marshal 
Saxe,  was  burned,  as  the  surest  way  of  getting  at  '.ho 
gold  and  sliver  with  which  it  was  embroidered  ;  but, 
luckily,  (he  castio  itself  w.is  not  injured.  The  park  is  of 
groat  extent,  comprising  above  12.(MK)  arpents.  (Thero  it 
an  excellent  account  of  this  castle  in  Hugo,  art.  J.uir-tl- 
I'/iiri  see  also  Inglis't  Swilxtrland,&c.  p.  3111.) 

CllAMOND  (ST.),  a  town  of  I'Mucc,  dep.  Loire, 
cap.  rant.,  in  a  fine  valley  at  the  coiiHiience  of  the  (iler 
and  Ihe  Ban,  H  m.  N.F.  St.  I':tii'iine.  Pop.  'J.IMNI.  It  It 
a  thriving,  industrious  town,  is  well  built,  has  a  hand- 
some promenade,  a  departmental  college,  a  tine  parish 
church,  and  piilillc  baths.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  aie 
the  riiiiiB  of  (he  ancient  rastlc.  destroyed  during  the 
Kevolutlou.  The  niniiiifactiire  of  ribbons,  /xci'/sllacesl, 
Ac,  is  very  exteiislM'ly  carried  on.  In  IM07  (here  were 
only,  here  and  at  St.  I.tienne.  3  frames  for  making  larei ; 
whereat  there  were,  in  ^KM,  2,'^INI  frames!  It  hat, 
also  conilderabi-)  rast-irun  and  nail-works,  (i/u^o,  art. 
I, Hire.) 

CHAMOUNY,  or  CHAMOrNIX,  a  relebrated  val- 
lev  of  Savoy,  prov.  Fauci  iininedlately  N.W.  of  V   iit 

lllanr,  l>'  'vlilcli,anil  ot,  ,«  of  Ihe  Pennine  Alps,  it  is 
iHiiinded  .  (s  S.  and  V..  sides,  and  on  (he  W.  and  N.  by 
MiiiK  Breveu  n'ld  (he  Aituilten  Unuuei.  Us  length. 
N.F,.  to  S.VV.,aerii(dlii|'to  Mr.  llakeuell.is  about  12in., 
and  Its  breadth  at  the  botto.n  in  most  parts  exceeds  a 
mile  1  but  including  the  inoiintaln  slopes  and  sides,  it  it 
as  much  as  '.i  ni  I.,  breailth,  and  niav  be  reckonetl  22  m. 
In  length.  Ironi  its  head  at  (he  Col-ife-Balme  to  its  outlet 
at  the  (orrelit  of  the  Piora.  near  .Servos.  The  aieragfl 
height  of  this  valley  above  the  tea  is  about  3,400  it.  \  Ihtt 
Arte  rises  at  it  upper  end.  and  Intersectt  It  In  itt  entlrx 
length,  escaping  Into  the  valley  if  Servot  through  a  ridge 
of  granitic  riNk.  "Tlie  pines  and  larches  which  i  lothe  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains  give  a  smniire  appearance  tu 
Ihe  \V.  end  III  thevalli'y  ;  and  (hisel1'er(  Is  iiicreaseil  by  Ihn 
unvaried  snows  ol  Mont  Blanc,  uliicli  hang  over  II.  But 
nifer  passing  the  priory  oicliamouiilx,  the  scene  changei, 
and  to  this  dreary  niagiiinience  iiirceeds  a  series  ufmigei- 
(le  pvra'i'iils,  railed  .4igiiille$,  or  nredlei,  of  attonlshInK 
height,  and  too  steep  to  admit  of  (he  snows 
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rower,  U  richly  ornamented  with  tree)  ;  and  the  Arve, 
ruthing  between  finely-clothcd  rocks  and  precipicei,  adds 
life  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  The  little  village  of  Argen- 
tlere,  with  Its  church  and  glittering  spire,  and  the  two 
Aiguilles  above  it,  together  with  the  cheerful  appearance 
of  cultivation,  form  a  landscape  sublimely  picturesque." 
( Italy,  by  J.  fonder.)  The  average  height  of  the  mountain- 
range  on  the  S.  side  of  Chamounix  is  about  5,000  ft. ;  but 
the  principal /f'^ui'/'o  on  this  side,  viz.  those  of  Cliarmoi ; 
the  A.  Verto,  dc  Dru,  d'Argentiere,  dc  la  Tour,  &c.,  rise 
from  1 1 ,000to  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between 
these  Aiguilles  are  situated  the  numerous  glaciers  which 
rontitute  the  cliief  interest  of  the  valley,  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  which  tht^^'  descend.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Aipa 
arc  the  gliiciers  of^ equal  magnitude:  those  in  tlie  Uer- 
iic'Ke  Oberiand  are  not  to  be  compa.cd  with  them. 
'•  Could  wo,"  s.iys  Mr.  Bakewcll,  "  kuppose  a  torrent, 
ne.irly  a  mile  in  breadth  .ind  several  liundred  feet  In 
depth,  to  be  descending  down  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
rolling  naves  over  e<ich  other  more  than  SO  ft.  in 
height,  and  the  whole  to  be  instantly  consolidated  and 
split  into  angular  fragments  on  the  surface,  we  miglit 
have  a  toler.ilily  correct  notion  of  a  glacier." 

Tlicsc  mountains  of  Ice  arc  formed  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  snow  lodged  in  the  high  Alpine  valleys.  As 
the  surface  of  the  snow  thaws  and  percolates  through 
the  mass,  it  is  again  frozen,  and  acts  as  a  cement ;  and 
by  a  repetition  of  this  pr(x;ess,  the  whole  mats  is  con- 
verted iiuo  solid  ice  ;  nut  so  compact,  however,  ns  that  of 
rivers  or  lakes  t  for  it  is  full  of  air-bubbles,  owing  to  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  Knlering  tlie  valley  from  the 
.S.W.,  the  first  Klacicrs  met  with  are  those  of  Taconay 
and  de  l<oi>siiiis,  surcccdinf;  which  are  the  more  con- 
sidcralile  ones  of  Montanvert,  de  llois,  d'Argentiere,  de 
)a  Tour,  Sec.  The  ki.  cier  de  Bois,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Dru.  ami  about  a  league  E.  of  the  village 
of  Chamoimix,  is  the  largest  of  all :  it  is  upwards  of  7  m. 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  more  than  a  mile  broad  ; 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  tcrmiuns  of  the  Mer  de  tilace.  (.hicc 
Mont  Blanc.)  Near  its  loot,  the  Arvelron,  a  tributary 
of  the  Arve  ha.«  its  nuiiiie  in  an  ice  cavftrn,  which  varies 
in  size  at  different  iieniuls  of  the  year  ;  but  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  100  ft.  In  liei^lit.  On  the  \V.  side  of  the  val- 
ley, Mont  Bri'\en  und  the  AiguilUs  Jlougis  (so  called 
frcmi  their  reiUlish  colour)  form  an  unbroken  ridge,  but 
of  a  much  less  rU'vati'in  than  that  on  tlie  opposite  side 
of  fhamo.my.  Mmit  Hrevcn,  however,  H,.^(l0  fl.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  "oilers  the  liiicst  view  of  the  whole 
mass  of  Mont  Blaiu'.  of  all  the  nuinerous  sites  whence  't 
can  Ik-  seen."  {Miirrai/'s  Uand-huok.)  The  Coi-de- 
JJaline,  at  tlie  N.  K.  eiui  (if  the  viiUey,  and  3.IMK)  II.  above 
it,  alf'ii  d«  also  a  lull  and  miiKiiiiicent  view  of  the  gigantic 
group  Across  tlils  inonntaiii  oni*  of  the  roads  from  C'lia- 
miiuiiy  into  the  \  alais  passes.  The  climate  is  rJKoroiis : 
the  winter  iiitlie  lallejciltliamounix  lasts  from  <h't<ilier 
to  .May,  during  which  seaso.i  llie  snow  usually  lies  to  tlie 
drplhiif  3  ft.,  while  at  fl  e  village  of  Tour,  the  highest 
III  the  valley,  it  olttn  attains  the  depth  of  \i  or  13  fl.  Ill 
mimnier,  the  therinometer  at  noon  coniiiKiiily  stands  nii 
hiKher  than  from  .'i7^  to  ra  > ;  It  rarely  re.iches  OM^  Fahr. 
Itarliy  and  other  kinds  ol  corn,  pulse,  hemp,  and  tome 
fruili,  are  ^rllwn.and  a  Mood  many  cattle  are  reateil.  The 
liouey  of  (hainoiiiilN  is  of  a  very  line  qnalitv .  The  to- 
tal piip.  ol  the  valley  in  Ix^A  was  estiniHt'ed  at  '.^,7<>li. 
There  ere  several  small  vill,iKes  ;  lh.it  of  I'rieure,  or 
('haniouiiix,  tuir  ctiitletice,  on  the  rinhl  bank  of  the 
Arve,  towaiils  the  reiitre  of  the  valley,  has  a  pop.  of 
vlioiit  I.7U0.  several  good  iiiiis.  and  "  displays  almost  the 
buttle  of  an  Muglith  waterlnn-place  in  the  most  retired, 
heretofiire,  of  Ilic  Alpine  valleys."  iMuriny.)  It  ori- 
ginated III  a  Benedii'tine  ronveul,  founded  .'lere  at  the 
end  of  the  llth  century  by  Count  .Ayinoii  ol  (ieiieva. 
'i'lie  other  chief  villagis  are  Onclies,  AiKentUre,  Le 
Boistons.  and  I'lnir.  i /.'A(7.,  Miinuel  du  loyugiur  i 
Jiiiknrell  j  <  iilruilariii  Siirdf  ,■  Murray's  llahrihiiiik.) 

CTIA.MrAtiNK.  the  ni'.ineof  an  old  pmv.  of  I'rance, 
In  Die  K.  part  of  the  k  mljaceiit  to  Kraiirhe  C'onit^  and 
Lorraine,  now  nittriliiii>'<l  loiion);  (he  lieiitt.  of  the 
Ardennes.  Mariie,  ll.inte  Maine,  .\ube,  (ioiiui',  and 
.Sfloi'-et-Mariie  I  hanipaKiie  It  also  the  nunc  uf  leveral 
•mall  towns  In  ditfennt  parli  of  I'ranc". 

CIIAMn.AIN  (I.VKK  OK),  aloiiK  and  narrow  lake. 
Iirinciiially  in  the  I  .States  uf  N.  America.  Iwtween 
Sew  York  und  V'Tminit.  and  Iniving  lis  N.  extremity  in 
I<ower  (anaila.  I  his  lake  o<'ru|iie>  i  ronslileralile  part 
of  what  has  been  i  .iHed  the  (irial  tili'U  ot  N.  America  ; 
lli.it  Is,  the  reniark.ilile  hollow  or  i  hasni,  alretihing  N 
from  New  York  to  the  St,  l.auren'  <',  a  dlitance  of  almtit 
lI'.Ni  in.  The  glen  Is  orciipled  from  New  York  to  («ten'» 
Kllli,  l!Kl  tn,.  by  tin'  IIiiiUkii  ;  ihiHice  tor  VI  or  UU  m.  !ii 
l,«ke  (  liainpliiin,  by  a  liiblelAinl  which,  in  iti  htghc«l 
i.Vt.ltonlt  1411  It  alHive  llie  level  ol  the  tides  ill  tile 
lildtnn.  The  Like  eslendt  N  and  S  I  ID  in  ,  with  a 
tuendlh  Taryini:  troni  (  to  U  ni  i  I  iil  It  Is.  tn  geneml, 
trery  naniiw  :  ihu  dtslaiiri',  )i7  or  7ii  in  from  (he  lake  In 
tho  K(  l.aiirpiiie.  It  iritvened  li)  die  river  l(l<  hiheu.nr 
Ofaawiil) ,  the  uutlt't  ul  the  l.iki,  which  i>  p,inly  iiai liable 
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by  vesieli  of  1  SO  tons,  and  throughout  by  river  barges  A 
canal  has  been  constructed  uniting  Lake  Champlain  and 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  Hudson ;  so  that  there  it 
now  a  direct  Inland  navigation,  which,  by  a  little  outlav 
on  the  Uichelieu,  might  be  made  suitable  for  steamers 
from  New  Y'ork  to  the  St.  Laurence,  between  Montreai 
and  Quebec.   (Darby ;  Gordon's  Gax.qfNeui  York  Iti-  \ 

CHAMPON,  Pi  CHOOMPHOON,  au  inl.  town  of 
Lower  Slam,  or  the  road  l)etween  Ligor  and  Bangkok 
on  the  E.  bank  of  a  river  about  7  m.W.  the  Gulph  of  Siam  ■ 
lat.  10"  SI'  N .,  long.  99°  23'  E.  Pop.  8,000,  ?  In  IS'iC,  it 
was  stockaded,  and  confidered  by  the  Siamese  an  im- 
portant military  post.  Tin,  good  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  excellent  rattans,  are  found  in  iti  vicinity, 
( Crawfitrd's  Mission  to  Siam,  &c. ,  p .  443. ) 

CHANUA,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Gund- 
wanah,  cap.  dist.  uf  same  name,  between  tw  <  small 
rivers,  62  m.  S.  Nagpoor ;  lat.  20°  4'  N.,  long,  "jo  22'  E 
Its  walls  are  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  from  15  to  20  it.  iii 
height,  built  of  freestone  well  cemented,  and  flanked  br 
round  towers.  Its  interior  consisis  of  straggling  streets 
detached  houses,  gardens,  and  plantations.  In  1803  it 
contained  5,000  houses ;  in  1822  only  2,800.  In  its  centre 
there  is  a  fort  called  Bala  Killa.  Chanda  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  IHIH,  when  it  was  found  to  contiiin  a 
good  deal  of  treasure  and  valuable  property,  brought 
thither  for  security.  (Hamillon't  E.  I.  Oax.  i.  3!X),  391  ) 

CHANDERNAGOKE,  a  marit.  town  of  Hindostan 

Crov.  Bengal,  belonging  to  the  French,  built  on  the  w! 
ank  of  the  Hooghly  river,  IG  m.  N.N.W.  Calcutta,  and 
in  point  of  ailuation,  in  every  respect  superior  to  fliat 
city  ;  lat.  22°  4iy  N.,  long.  «8<5  W  E.  In  1H14  it  h.td  a 
pop.  of  41 ,000,  and  its  revenue  amounted  to  32,150  rupee* 
-  J  -ar.  Since  th.it  period,  however,  both  have  probably 
diininlshed  considerably  ;  for  the  author  of  "  Sketches 
in  India,"  speaking  of  this  place,  says,  "large  loflv 
houses  and  warehouses,  discoloured,  decaying,  and  half 
empty,  speak  of  lofty  speculations  and  disappointed 
hopes.  A  forsaken  monastery  completes  the  picture," 
Tlie  streets  are  straight  and  well  paved,  hut  now  piesent 
nothing  but  a  scene  of  solitude  and  desertion ;  and  th'< 
trade,  formerly  so  llourisliing,  hat  been  reduced  to  a  nier>' 
nothing,  "  1  saw,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  "  no  boats  load, 
ing  or  unloading  at  the  quay,  no  porters  with  burdens  in 
the  streets,  no  carts,  no  market- ncoplc,  and,  in  fact,  only 
a  small  native  bazaar,  and  a  few  dismal-looking  Huroisan 
shops."  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cotton  clotlii ; 
the  commerce  it  cliielly  in  opium.  The  territory  origin- 
ally attached  to  this  town  extended  to  2  m.  along  the 
river,  a-id  I  m.  inl. :  abc  Jt  2  m.  below  Chandernagore  are 
the  ruins  of  a  superb  house,  the  country  residence  of  iti 
former  governors.  The  French,  in  16/(i,  obtained  tier, 
mission  to  establish  this  lettlement,  which  they  tiiiitc. 
qucntly  appropriated  and  fortilied.  In  1757,  it  was  taken 
by  (he  liritiili,  who  destroyed  the  fortilicaliont  It  w,if 
restored  to  the  French,  In  1810.  (Hamilton's  E,  I.  Oax., 
i.  ail-8. ;  Mud.  Trav.  ix.) 

CilANDUUE,  a  considerable  inl.  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Cundeish,  presid.  Bombay,  68  m.  W.N.W.  Au- 
rungabad,  lat.  2(1°  liC  N.,  lung.  74'  19'  E.  It  hat  anion 
formidable  position  on  a  ruck,  commanding  one  ol'  the 
liest  passes  on  the  raiiKC  of  hills  on  which  it  it  situaicHl, 
and  is  quite  iiiaccessililc  everv  where  but  at  the  Kati'Way 
where  it  it  strongly  fortlfleil.  It  however  siirrenderiil 
without  niich  i'etisl,Mice  to  the  British  arms,  both  Ir, 
1804  and  1818.     ( Unmitton's  K.  I.  (iax.  1.  392.) 

Cll  ANTIBUN,  a  large  inl.  town  of  Siam,  cap.  of  the 
rich  distr.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
chain  te|>aratlng  it  from  CamlHiJa,  on  the  S.  bank  of  i 
rivir  18  m.  K.  the  (iuUili  of  Siam,  and  1,4)  m.  S.I'.,  Hani, 
kok  ;  lat.  I2'4.V  N,,  long.  102-'  18'  V..  It  it  a  place  uf 
consideralde  trade  ;  itt  chief  export  it  pepper,  In  inr 
ainoiiiit  of  .'in.iKM)  or  lO.lNKI  piciilt  yearly.  (  ard.iiiinnii, 
rotewood,  ilyr  woods,  thlp  timber,  lildei,  horns,  ivory, 
lac,  and  lienzniii,  are  products  of  (he  I'hantlimn  ilistr 
Near  the  town  are  niiiies  of  precious  sfunet.  ( t'rairjurd'i 
.Umiiuh,  p.  44111) 

CIIANTIM.Y',  a  neat  town  of  France,  di'p.  Olse,  on 
the   None((e,  and  on  the  mad  from    I'arit  to  Aniirnt  I 
24  m.  N.  of  (he  former.     Pop,  2,4IS,     It  has  a  fine  hi». 
pital,  endowed  by  the  lad  prince  of  Condv,      This  tnun  | 
Is  distinguishi'il    by   its   indiiilry  and    iiianufacliiri'< 
coCon  and  porcelain  i  but  it  owes  all  Us  celebrlly  tn  in  | 
liavhiR  breii,  since  Iti:i2,  (h<>  kea(  of  (he  family  of  Ciimli, 
and  to  the  viut  sums  (hey  expended  on  tlie  fonniiliiin  I 
and  e:nlu'llf>liinciit  of  Its  castle,  park,  gardens,  Mc,     fix  | 
cattle  was  one  ol  the  lariiest  and  fiiiesf  strncdirci  nf  thf  I 
kind  ill  France  ;  the  "  grand  Condi'"  lived  herein  refi'T 
inaKUlHcence t  and  the  entertainments  given  byhinilol 
Louis  XIV.  were  to  splendid  ns  to  excite  the  jeahuiiy  'fl 
the  iiionarrli.     But  the  ulorict  of  (  haiilllly  have  ill<«|s| 
ni'Hied.  and   cotlnli-mills  ociupy  llir  sites  where  lltrin'  f 
Moll(>re.  und  Bolleaii,  used  tn  recite  tlii'lr  rAi^i  d'uNfrdl 
amid  the  a|>p!aukrt  of  ail  that   was  iH'uutifiil  acl  chiT 
valrout  In  Iriilire  I 

The  lliand  Ckiilrau.  rcliiiiU  In  I77',>,  was  deslrnTril 
during  the  Itvvolutlun,  und  all  that  nu»  rbniaim  li  IIkI 
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CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 

Petit  Chiteau,  the  Chdteau  D'Enghien,  and  the  stables  : 
the  latter,  constructed  between  1719  and  1738,  are  un- 
equalled in  Europe.  The  remains  of  the  Admiral  de 
Coligni,  butchered  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
are  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Chantilly. 

The  forest  of  Chantilly  occupies  a  space  of  about  3,800 
hectares,  (//wo,  art.  OMCjrc.) 

ClIAPEL-EN-l.E-FRITH,  a  market  towrn  and  par., 
England,  co.  Derby,  hund.  High  Peak,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  rising  from  an  extensive  ,ind  fertile  vale,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  eminences,  II  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Derby, 
|G7m.  N.W.byN.  London.  Pop.(lS31) 3,220.  Thetownls 
not  lighted,  and  only  partially  paved.  There  is  one  cotton 
mill,  employing  about  120  hands,  and  many  of  the  lower 
classes  are  employed  In  weaving  for  the  Manchester 
houses.  At  White  Hall  Mill  is  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  paper.  There  is  a  brewery  in  the  town,  and 
nails  are  also  made.  Here  is  an  estaullshment  for  ware- 
hou.sing  goods,  the  place  being  a  medium  of  commu- 
iiication  between  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  and  having  in 
cniisequence  a  large  carrying  trade.  The  town  is  one  of 
the  polling  places  for  the  election  of  mems.  forthc  N.dlv. 
of  the  CO.  Besides  the  par.  church,  a  neat  edifice  with  a 
inuare  tower,  there  is  a  chapel  for  Wcsleyan  Methodists. 
There  is  also  an  endowed  school  ut  Chapcl-en.le-Frlth, 
ami  another  at  Bowden's  Edge.  A  library  has  been 
recently  established.  Lead  and  coal  mines  and  quarries 
arg  worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  Peak  Forest  llme-wnrks 
lie  3  m.  E.  of  this  town,  and  communicate  by  railway 
nitli  the  Peak  Forest  ranal.  The  par.  Includes  the 
townships  of  Bowden's  Edge,  Bradshaw's  Edge,  and 
Combe's  Edge.  Market-day,  Thurs.  Fairs,  Feb.  7.,  Mar. 
24.  and  2').,  April  19.  and  30.,  May  31.,  July  7.,  Aug.  19., 
Oct.  13.,  Nov.  9. 

CHAUD,  a  town  and  bor.  of  England,  co.  Somerset, 
hund.  Klngfbury  East,  in  an  elevated  situation,  near 
tlie  S.  border  of  the  Co.,  II  m.  N.  Lyme  Kegis.  The 
old  municipal  bor.,  which  is  a  parish  of  Itself,  com- 
prised an  area  of  52  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  pop. 
of  2,,'il  I  ;  but  the  area  of  the  new  municipal  bor.  has 
been  increased  so  as  to  raise  its  pop.  in  1H31,  to  about 
J.nOl),  mostly  dependent  on  the  manufacture  of  lace ;  to 
the  extension  of  which  the  increase  of  the  pop.  between 
|A2I  and  1831  is  ascribed.  It  has  an  old  town-hall,  an 
extensive  market-place,  a  church  with  a  tower  and  liells, 
a  well-endowed  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  old  and 
infirm  persons  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  Fairs,  1st  Wednesday  in  May,  August, 
and  November.  Market-day,  Monday.  Cliard  was  made 
a  bor.  by  Edward  I.,  and  elected  mems  to  9  parliaments, 
when  it  lost  the  privilege. 

CllARENTE,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  d'slr.  of  the 
W.,  formed  principally  out  of  tlie  anciert  prov.  of 
Angoumois  ;  it  takes  its  naini-  from  th'  Cliarente, 
by  uhich  It  ii  traversed  ;  and  has  N.  the  Deux  Sevres 
and  Vienne,  E.  Il.iute  VIenne,  S.  Dordogne,  ,ind  W. 
the  Charente  Inferieure.  Area  fi03,2r>n  hectares.  I'op. 
Sfi.S.l'Jfi,  Surface  dkcrslfieil  by  a  great  ni.nitier  of  little 
hilU.  Soil  various,  being  mostly  tliln,  ti\;  rt  hniliint,  or 
rlayeyand  encumbered  with  moisture  j  the  latter  prevails 
in  the  arrond.  of  Confolens,  where  there  are  no  fewer 
lliaii  02  shallow  lakes,  or  t'lnnei,  some  of  them  of  con- 
liHerabie  extent;  there  is  also  in  tlie  latter  arrond.,  and  in 
that  of  Barbezieux,  a  largo  extent  of  heath  and  waste  land, 
rriiicipal  corn  crops,  wheat,  mnslin  (a  mixture  of  wheat 
ami  rye),  maize  and  millet,  rye,  tiarley,  iind  oals ;  but, 
nwiiig  to  the  Inferlorily  of  the  soil,  the  returns  are 
,iniong  tho  poorest  In  France,  and  the  produce  is  In- 
Millident  for  the  consumption.  Thi  prlnrliml  v. .nlth  of 
the  dep.  consists  In  its  vineyards,  vliicli  cover  about 
KKMIOO  hectares.  Their  produce  o.  mostly  converted 
Into  iau-ile-vii\  the  superiority  of  thht  made  at  Cognac 
h<'in((  universally  acknowle<lg<-d.  Ilenui,  llax,  and  po- 
titiies,  .ire  extensively  cnltivatrtl.  Tlie  woods  (over 
sbiivi'  7 1, (KX)  hectares ;  and  the  prmlnre  of  chesniits,  in 
lia'i,  was  reckoned  at  IW.OOO  hectolitres.  TrulBei  are 
sbiiiidaiit,  the  v.due  of  those  sold  bi'ing  estimated  at 
•bout  3(Hi,00(l  (V.  a  year.  There  ni.^  .omparatively.  few 
horses;  but  rattle,  sheep,  ind  hogi,  ap'  ibunda'.it :  uiitvcs, 
foxes,  otters,  &e..  are  pretty  common,  but  wild  boars 
have  beeoine  rare.  The  mnierali  are  antimony,  le,id. 
Iron,  j,yp«uni,  ,tc. ;  Ih"  I  \«i  two  iH-Ing  wrought  to  ,i  eon- 
il(lerr.hle  extent.  Ilesldi  s  the  Iron-works,  ther,  eie  very 
fXtiMislvc  distilleries,  with  i',-,per-works  (ic.  *N<ioi:. 
ISM>:),  tanneries,  and  m.inufactiiies  of  linen,  i  iinvns, 
ciinlnge,  cloth,  hats,  earthenware,  Ac.  i  hut,  according  lo 
Miigo.  I'iiultttlrH-  y  rsl  romfili'lrmitit  llilliunnaiir.  I  he 
ile|i,  returns  .%iiiein.  lo  the  Chan  tier  of  Deputies,  and 
lias  about  2,li(ill  electors.  Puhiic  revenue,  in  \KS\, 
7,liiH..'W9fr.  Principal  towns  Auguuli'ine,('iign,ie,  liulli"' 
lonfolens,  Ac. 

CIlAHI'.NTr.  INFE'HIlM'llI':,  n  inariliiip  d.  p  <'f 
Krsiice.  on  the  W  .  co.ist,  deriving,  like  the  foregoing  its 
name  from  the  Charente,  liy  wlihli  It  is  intervei  I,  il , 
linving  N.  Veiidi'e,  N.I".  Deiix  Sevref,  IC.  I  h«r?iiie,  s 
the  tilronde,  and  \V.  Iliu  Atlfiillc  Ore.vi.  Are  ,  in- 
I  I'ludlng  that  of  the  islands  of  Oloruii,   He    and   Aix, 
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684,BS,'> hectares.  Pop. 449,649.  Surface  flat,  and  in  part 
marshy ;  soil  partly  light,  calcareous,  and  gravelly,  anil 
partly  heavy  and  clayey.  Principal  crops,  wheat,  maslin, 
rye,  barley,  maize  and  millet,  and  oats.  The  rotation 
Is,  Ist year  wheat;  2d  rye,  or  some  other  grain;  during 
the  3d  year  the  ground  remains  untilled,  serving  as  a 
kind  of  pasture  for  sheep ;  in  the  4tli  year  the  old  routine 
recommences.  Rent  of  arable  and  pasture  land  variei 
from  »s.  to  36f.  an  acre.  About  half  the  dep.  is  culti- 
vated by  proprietors,  who  possess  from  M  to  1(10  and  ISO 
acres  ;  the  other  half  is  occupied  by  farmers,  whose  farms 
may  vary  from  300  to  700  acres,  and  who  are  said  to  bo 
prosperous.  About  1 1 2,0(M)  hectares  are  occupied  by  vine- 
yards, whose  product,  like  those  of  the  Charente,  is 
mostly  converted  into  eau-de-vie.  The  forests  cover 
above  70,000  hectares.  Pastures  extensive  and  excel- 
lent, furnishing  food  for  a  great  number  of  cattle,  excellent 
horses,  and  sheep.  Minerals  not  of  much  importance ; 
but  there  are  in  the  dep.  very  extensive  salt  marshes, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marennes,  which 
furnish  large  quantities  of  salt.  In  summer,  the  marshes 
are  unhealthv,  but  otherwise  the  climate  is  mild  and 
salubrious.  This  dep.  has  great  facilities  for  commerce. 
It  has  several  deep  hays  and  excellent  ports,  and,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Charente,  which  has  Uoehefort  near  its 
mouth.  It  is  watered  by  the  navigable  rivers  Sendre  and 
Sevre,  from  the  latter  of  which  there  is  a  canal  to  La 
Rochelle,  and  is  skirted  on  the  S.  liy  the  (iironde.  Tho 
fishery  of  sardines,  oysters,  \c..  Is  extensively  carried 
on,  .ind  vessels  are  also  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery.  La 
Kochelle,  Rochefort,  and  the  other  ports,  have  also  a 
considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  of 
France.  With  the  exception  of  the  salt  manufacture  and 
distillation,  manufacturing  Industry  is  not  prosecuted 
on  a  large  scale ;  but  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  soap,  Hun 
earthenware,  glass,'&c.,  are  produced  ;  and  there  are  also 
tanneries  and  sugar  reflncriis.  The  dep.  is  divided  into 
6  arrond.,  returning  C  mems,  to  the  Ch.imber  of  Dep.  j 
and  has  2,900  electors.  Principal  towns.  La  Rochelle, 
Rochefort,  Salutes,  and  St.  Jean  d'AnRcly.  (Official 
Tables  puhlialieii  by  French  nureinment ;  Hugo,  arts. 
Cliarenle  and  Charente  Inferieure;  Purl.  Paper,  No. 
84.,  sess.  IWIi.) 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  Fr.ince,  dep. 
.Seine,  cap.  cant.,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Marne,  near 
its  confluence  with  the  .Seine,  4  in.  S.E.  Paris.  Pop. 
a..^.  It  has  several  country  houses,  among  which  is  tho 
one  occupied  by  the  famous  fiabriellc  d'E.strtes.  Tho 
Marne  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  po.«session  of 
which  has  alw.nys  b<'en  regarded  a%  of  material  import- 
ance to  till!  defence  or  attack  of  Paris ;  .ind  it  has  fre- 
quently been  the  scene  of  obstinate  conlllcts,  the  last 
of  which  to'  k  jil.ice  In  IKjl,  when  it  was  forced  by  the 
allies.  It  iiiiltes  the  town  with  the  village  of  Cliaren- 
ton-St.-Maurice.  There  Is  here  an  excellent  lunatic 
asylum,  founded  in  1741,  and  capable  of  aiTinnniodating 
400  p.itients.  The  Protestiinis  had  fiuinerly  a  largo 
church  In  this  village,  in  which  synniis  were  held  In 
1(123,  KiMl,  anil  1644  ;  but  it  was  demolished  In  Ili.'i.'V,  after 
the  revocation  of  tliu  edict  of  Nantes.  (Hugo,  art. 
Seine,  .^1'. ) 

CIIAHITF.'  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Nievre.cap. 
eint.,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Loire,  over  whieli  it  has  a  tine  bridge. 
I'op.  4.!I47.  It  was  formerly  fortilied,  and  niiieli  more 
conslderahle  than  at  present;  it  Is  very  iiidlll'criir  i> 
built,  hut  is  celebratei!  hir  its  mamifac  tures  ol  cuarso 
jewellery, bulti>ii»,  glass,  earthenw are,  HuoUiT.  stufl'!,,&c. 

CllAllKOFF.     See  KiunKoiP. 

CIIARLKHOY,  or  CIIAHI.I.ROI,  a  fortlded  ami 
importiint  maniifHi'turing  town  of  the  prov.  of  llainault, 
in  Belgium,  on  the  navigable  river  Sainhre.  33  in.  S,  of 
Brussels,  lilt.  ,VI<J  W  N.,  long.  4°  2.V  K.  It  Is  huilt  on 
the  shie  of  a  sleep  hill,  and  contains  a  pop.  of  nearly 
7,000,  who  are  oeciiiiied  ehlefly  in  working  the  extenslvu 
coal  mines  of  the  ilistric'. 'uid  h,  ...iiiierous  fron  foun- 
dries and  glass  works.     The  town  Is  in  llie  centre  of  the 


f[reat  coal. basin  of  Charlerny.and  In  ix.in  It  had  72  mines 
n  active  operal<"n,  proiliiciiig  annuiilly  about  UIMI.OHU 
tims  of  coal,  the    half  being  ot   good  i|ualltr,  a  third 


middling,  luid  the  ri'iniiiiilng  sixth  part  Inferior,  calletl 
hiiuille  niainre.  At  the  same  periiid  there  were  12  fur- 
naces lor  snieiling  ir.ui,  and  2^1  new  ones  In  the  course  of 
eoMstruetion  ;  from  the  whole  ot  which  it  was  estimaleit 
t!iat  lOO.IKHi  tons  of  Iron  wniild  be  Hiiniially  produced, 
and  employment  he  given  to  3. IHtl  workmen,  During 
till"  winter  about  4, odd  men  are  einpliiyed  In  mannl'ae- 
liirlog  nails ;  hut  these  artisans  are  not  all  settled  Inliali, 
of  the  town  In  snnniier  (he  greater  portion  remove  In 
Briissel*  and  elsewhere  to  iiiiike  hrii  ks  Ailjaeeiit  quar- 
ries ot  slate  and  inarlile  are  id>o  Important  sources  of 
Industry  and  wealth  s  mid  the  nelghhoiirliood  contains 
niitnerons  mills  lor  savvlng  iiinrhles.  The  ni.innlaetures 
of  glass  riiliiprlse  all  Kinds  of  teasels  and  sheet  gUi»>,  of 
various  qualities  ;  niid  the  Iron  works  nieliide  the  manii- 
facdire  of  tire,  arms,  cutlery,  tools,  iiiiil  iiteiiiilli,  Tliero 
arv,  besides  t'.eie  principal  ettablliluneutt,  irverKl  fav- 
I'p  3 
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torici  for  iplnning  wool  and  wearing  woollen  cloths; 
dye.houics,  tanneries,  snuff  mills,  rope  walks,  soap- 
houses,  salt  and  sugar  reuneries,  breweries,  distilleries, 
brickyards,  &c.  The  communication  with  Brussels  by 
means  of  the  Charleroy  canal,  affords  great  racilities  for 
commerce.  Between  200  and  31)0  capacious  barges  are 
constantly  employed  la  exporting  from  Charleroy  to 
Brussels  coal.  Iron,  slates,  glass,  soap,  kc,  and  import- 
ing Tarious  native  and  foreign  productions.  This  canal 
Is  further  descril)ed  in  the  article  on  Brussels.  The 
railroad  from  Charleroy  to  Brussels  is  nut  yet  com- 
lileted.  A  large  fair  for  cattle  and  merchundi'se  is  held 
during  10  days,  commencing  on  the  Atli  of  Aug. 

The  fortress  of  Charleroy  was  built  in  1666,  hy 
Bodrigo,  Spanish  gov.  of  the  Netherlands,  and  named 
alter  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain.  The  lower  and  middle 
town  were  added  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1076.  Charleroy 
has  sustained  several  memorable  sieges  ;  and  by  various 
treaties  has  been  transferred  from  Spain  to  France,  from 
France  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Austrl,i,  and  from 
Austria  to  France.  The  fortifications  were  materially 
improved  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, after  the  campaign  of  1815.  The  traveller,  when 
at  Charleroy,  should  visit  the  ruins  of  the  magniflcont 
ablwy  of  Ali'ie,  in  a  beautifully  romantic  solitude,  about 
9  m.  from  the  town.  The  cloisters  of  this  superb  csta- 
blisliment  were  supported  by  3(10  columns,  of  coloured 
marble,  a.id  its  revenue  amounted  to  Q.^0,000/.  ( I'amler 
Marlen't  Ueog.  de  HainauU ;  Guide  Books  to  Bel- 
gium, S/c.) 

CHAULESTOK,acityandsea-port  of  the  U.  States, 
one  of  the  principal  in  tlie  S.  part  uf  the  Union,  and  the 
largest  town  of  S.  Carolina,  on  a  low  point  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  fi  m.  W. 
by  N.  the  nearest  point  of  the  Atlantic,  lis  m.  N.E,  Sa- 
vannah, and  V.to  m.  S.S.W.  Baltimore:  lat.  32"  40'  N., 
InnR.  79'-' W  W.  Pop.  in  1H30,  including  the  suburbs, 
<0,300.  Charleston  was,  till  I7H7,  the  scat  of  the  state 
government.  This  city  was  visited,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1S38,  by  a  most  destructive  fire,  which  raged  with 
great  fury  in  its  most  po|)ulou8  part,  destroying  several 
streets  and  an  immense  amount  of  proiierty.  Previ- 
ously to  this  disaster,  the  streets,  wliifli  were  rather 
narrow,  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  ami  were 
oli«'n  planted  with  pride-of- India  trec-s  (Milia  nzcrfc- 
raclia):  the  houses,  were  mostly  of  brick,  and  gene- 
rally furnished  with  verandalis.  It  is  now,  iiowever, 
being  rebuilt  on  a  new  and  much  improved  plan.  It  lias, 
or  liad,  a  college,  town-hall,  exchange,  custom-house, 
guard-house,  theatre,  circus,  orpliaii  asyiuin,  hospital, 
2  markets,  2  arsenals,  .ind  numerous  cliurihes.  The 
college,  eslalilishe<l  in  I7H.'>,  was  reorganised  in  IM24:  it 
possesses  a  commodious  editici!.  with  a  liliraryand  nliilo- 
•ophicai  apparatus.  Tlierc  are  two  medical  schools  aiul 
various  learned  and  charitable  societies.  The  harliour 
is  large  and  cimvenient,  but  rather  ditliciilt  of  access,  in 
consequence  of  its  entrance  In-ing  olistructed  liy  a  range 
of  sand-banks.  Throuxh  the>e  tliere  are  but  two 
channels  suitalile  for   ships  of  iari;e  liurden.      In  the 

Jirlncipai  or  S.  channel  the  depth  of  water  in  the  shal- 
owest  part,  H  m.  S  K.  from  tlir  town,  at  ehl)  tide,  is  only 
about  12ft.,  and  at  llooil  tide  from  17  to  is  ft.  A  light- 
linuse,  HO  f,..  high,  with  a  revolving  liuhl,  has  been 
erected  on  a  small  island  bearing  24  m.  N.VV.  from  the 
bar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  S.  channel.  Alter  crossing 
the  bar.  there  is  deep  water  up  to  the  city,  where  vessels 
lie  moored  alongside  wharfs  or  ijiiays.  (  liarlestoii  is  a 
pl.icc  of  very  extensive  trade  ;  it  being  the  port  whence 
more  than  3-4tlis  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  S.  (  aro- 
lioa  is  carried  on.  Its  exports  coiisi.'.t  chiellv  of  C(itt<in 
and  rice  ;  tin;  exports  of  the  former  in  is3'i-.'t'  aiiiminled 
to  very  near  auj.iKK)  hales,  or  l-7th  pari  of  the  entire 
crop  of  cotton  raised  in  the  I'nion  that  year,  of  which 
|W,00<l  bales  were  for  foreign  parts,  principally  (iri'at 
Ilritain.  and  the  rest  coastwise.  Naval  stores,  hams, 
Uicon,  i^c.  are  also  exported.  .Most  of  the  imports  are 
from  the  N.  and  niiildle  stati's,  and  cnisist  of  wheat  and 
Hour.  hs)i,  shoes,  all  kiniis  of  coarse  inanniactured  goods, 
for  the  use  iif  the  slaves,  4c.  I'he  foreign  iinporls  are 
mostly  hronglit  at  secund  hand  from  New  York, and  con- 
iisl  of  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware.  Iron,  and  steel, 
rolTee,  sugar,  ti'a,  wine,  spices,  ^c.  A  railway  lias  been 
alre.idy  opened,  conni'ctlng  t'harieston  with  Hamburg, 
opposite  .\ugiista.  on  the  Savannah:  and  mii'  Is  in  pro- 
gress intendi'd  to  form  a  cnnnnuiilcatiiMi  with  (inilnnati, 
Wliich,  ifcoinpleli'd,  will  Ih>  above  SIS)  in.  in  length.  Se- 
veral newnpnpirs  are  published  in  the  city  ;  anil  it  h.is 
numerous  hanks  and  Insurance  oBicei.  tin  the  3(ilh  of 
Heptenilier,  isllM.  there  belonged  to  Charleston  U.^i'I 
tons  of  shipping,  <if  whitli  i;t.sl7  ton»  wi're  eniployeil  In 
the  ciHHliiig  tradi-.  l.lki'  mi>st  other  cities  In  the  S.  |iart 
of  the  r.  Stall's,  Charleston  iias  a  large  slave  pop., 
and  the  slaves  havi'  been,  and  iiintinue  In  Ih'.  treated 
with  a  seveiily  revolling  to  those  who  livi-  in  coiinlrle„ 
fr«M<  from  this  moral  Kintainlnatton.  The  yellow  lever 
(irrasliinrtlly  cotiiiniu  jinat  ravaifcs  here;  hut  it  Is  more 
fal«i  tu  furvlnners  t4iau  tu^l.c  uativv  pop,    'I'hc  fever  it 
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aupposed  to  be  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  a  part  of  the  town 
has  been  built ;  but  the  swampy  ravines  by  which  it  was 
formerly  intersected  have  been  gradually  filled  up  and 
drained,  and  the  city  has.  In  consequence,  become  much 
more  healthy.  The  town  Is  badly  supplied  with  water 
having  mostly  to  depend  on  the  rain-w.iter  collected  iii 
cisterns.  Charleston  was  founded  in  1680,  and  was  tlie 
seat  of  government  till  the  building  of  Columbia,  in  1787. 
( Mill't  S.  Carolina  ;  American  Encycl.  and  Official  Re', 
turns. ) 

Chsbleston,  a  town  of  the  Isl.  of  Nevis,  which  see 

CHAItLE  VILLE,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland, prov.  Mn'n- 
ster,  N.  extremity  co.  Cork,  22  m.  S.  Limerick.  Pon 
in  1831,  4,766.  Pop.  of  par.  in  1834,  6,022,  of  whom  325 
were  of  the  estab.  church,  and  5,697  B.  Catii.  The 
town  consists  of  four  main  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  In  it  are  the  par.  church,  a  large 
R.  Cath.  chapel,  a  building  for  publio.  meetings,  a  na. 
tional  school,  an(J  an  endowed  grammar  school.  The 
corporation,  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.,  In  1671 
consists  of  a  sovereign,  two  bailiffs,  twelve  burgesses' 
and  an  indefinite  commonalty.  It  returned  2  meins.  to 
the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  dis- 
franchised, A  manor  court  has  jurisdiction  in  pleas 
to  the  amount  of  200/,,  .ind  as  a  civil  bill  court.  Petty 
sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Mondays.  The  court 
and  market-house  are  in  the  same  building.  Tanning 
and  blanket  making  are  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  tlicre  are  two  large  flour  mills.  Markets  on 
Saturdays;  fairs  on  10th  Jan.,  16th  March,  12th  May 
lijth  Aug.,  Kith  Oct.,  and  12th  Nov.  The  town  is  a 
constabulary  station.  A  br.inrii  of  the  National  Bank 
was  opened  here  in  1835.  Post  office  revenue  in  iKV), 
328/.,  and  in  1836  449/.  The  mail  coach  from  Cork  to 
Limerick,  and  a  car  from  Cork  to  ttathkcaie,  pass 
throiigii  tlie  town,  and  a  coach  from  Cork  to  it,  con- 
veying, at  an  average  12  passengers  each  trip,  plies  6 
days  a  week.  {Slat.  Surv.  nnilwai/  Rep.) 

L'MARLiivii.LE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ardennes,  on 
the  Meuse,  at  a  short  distance  from  Meziers.  Pop. 
s,s78.  It  is  extremely  well  built ;  streets  straight  and 
broad,  intersecting  e.icii  other  at  right  angles  ;  houses 
nearly  all  of  tlie  same  height,  and  slated,  having  acorn- 
foriable,  gay  appearance.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
fine  square,  surrounded  hy  arcades,  and  ornamented  with 
a  superb  fountain.  The  fiver  is  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
and  of  a  commercial  tribunal ;  And  has  a  departmental 
college,  a  primary  normal  scliool,  a  secondary  ecclesias- 
tical school,  a  course  of  geometry  and  me<-haiiics  applied 
to  the  arts,  a  public  library,  with  24,0(10  vols.,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  theatre.  The 
royal  nianufaclory  of  arms,  formerly  established  here, 
has  been  transferred  to  Tulle  and  Chatelierault ;  but 
arms  are  still  largely  manufactured  on  Recount  of  indivi- 
duals. The  nail-works  produce  about  3,5(Ml,000  kilog.  nf 
nails  a  year;  and  there  axe,  beside,  copjier foundries, 
where  large  quantities  of  copper-wire,  plates,  &e,  are 
prwlueed,  with  snap-works,  tanneries,  Jic.  It  has  a 
ciiminiKlious  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  spirits,  coal,  ir'.i,  slates,  marble,  and  manufac- 
tured gouiis.  When  the  canal  of  Ardennes  is  finished,  it 
will  have  an  e.i»y  cominunieation  with  Paris. 

The  fomuialions  of  Charleville  were  l.iid  In  160.5,  by 
Cliarles  of  (ioii^aga,  duke  of  Mantua  Nevers,  who  gave 
it  his  name.  Having  passed  from  his  heirs  to  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  liirtlfications  were  rased,  in  1086,  b» 
order  of  LoiiIh  XIV.      {Hugo, nrl.  Arritnnfa.) 

I  H.MILtJri'KNBUUC.,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus. 
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resort  of  the  humbler  classes  ,-om  Hcrliii ;  is  well  built, 
anil  has  handsome  stralghi  ^'leet.s  ornamenteit  with 
rows  of  tr'es.  There  is  here  nagnlficent  pa'ace,  liullt 
by  Frederick  the  (ircat,  and  furnished  with  acollcction  of 
aiiliqnities.  The  gardens,  which  are  finely  l.iid  out,  are 
always  opm  to  llie  |  iililie.  and  are  much  visited  liy  Sun- 
day parties  and  str,>llers  Irom  the  capital.  vVithiu 
these  gardens  is  tlie  mailsoleiini,  erected  by  his  present 
majesty,  Frederick  William  HI.,  over  the  remains  of  Ills 
late  beautiful  and  unfortunate  tpieeii,  Louisa  of  Meck- 
li'iibiirg.  It  conlaini,  (lie  celebrad'd  recumbent  marble 
statue  of  Louisa,  liv  Kaiicli.  adnillted  to  he  not  only  Ihn 
inaslerpii'ce  of  that  eminent  »ciilptor,  hut  one  or  (ho 
finest  niodern  works  of  art,  iltmitill's  Uermaiiy  ;  Miir- 
rny's  lliimllimik.) 

t'H.MtoLLES.atowncif  I>ance,  di'ii.  Sanne-rt-l."irc, 
cap.  armnd  ,  at  Hie  confiiii'lice  of  tlm  .Semence,  and  the 
lleconce.  2Sin.W  N.\N  .  M*eon.  Pup.  3,226.  It  Is  agree, 
ablv  siliiateil.  neat,  and  well  built  ;  has  a  cimimnn.il 
colh'gc.  (ribunab  of  priniary  jiirlsillcthm  and  comnierci', 
an  agricultural  ^^o,  tely,  Iron  forges,  and  fabrics  of  earth- 
I  nware,  and  eruelbleii.  A  hill  alnive  the  town  is  crowned 
vvilh  the  iilcliiri'si|iie  ruins  of  the  old  cattle  of  the  counts 
of  Charolals.    One  uf  these,  a  prince  uf  the  bloud  royal, 
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who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Lotili  XV.,  achieved  an 
infamous  notoriety.    (Hugo,  urt^adtie-et- Loire.) 

CHARTKES.a  city  of  France;  dcp.  Eure-et-Loire,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  on  the  £ure,  48  m.  S.W.  Paris ; 
Int.  48°  aC  M"  N.,  long,  l**  29*  20"  E.  Pop.,  ex  com., 
14,431.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  is 
situated  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  on  low  ground.  The 
Eure,  which  here  divides  into  two  branches,  runs 
through  and  encircles  the  lower  town.  Streets  narrow 
ami  crooked  ;  those  forming  the  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  towns  being  so  very  steep  as  to  be 
inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  cathedral  is  recl(oned  one 
or  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France.  Here  are,  also, 
two  fine  steeples,  a  monument  to  General  Marceau,  bar- 
racks, a  theatre,  and  some  fine  promenades.  It  is  tlie 
scat  of  a  bishopric ;  has  a  court  of  assizes,  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  departmental  col- 
Irge,  a  public  librarv,  -with  3U,000  vols.,  a  school  of  de- 
sign, and  a  botanical  garden.  The  manufactures  consist 
principally  uf  hosiery  and  hats,  but  there  are  also  tan- 
neries, dye-works,  &c.  Chartrcs  is  the  centre  of  the 
(Mm  trade  of  the  dcp.,  its  corn-markets  being  among  tlie 
most  important  in  France,  and  providing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  the  supply  of  Paris,  It  is  the  native  country  of 
Kegnier  the  poet,  of  Brissot,  and  Petiun,  members  of  the 
cunvention,  and  of  General  Marceau. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being  reckoned  before  the 
Homan  conquest,  as  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul.  It  was 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  possession  of  llic  English. 
Henry  IV.  was  crowned  here  in  l.'i!l4. 

ClIAKTREUSE(LAGKANl)K),afamous  monastery 
of  France,  dtp.  IsOre,  14  m.  N.  Grenoble,  among  runged 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  3,'281  ft.  (1,000  metres) 
aliove  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Tiie  access  to  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult. This  monastery  was  founded  in  1084  ;  but  having 
heen  several  times  pillaged  and  burnt  down,  the  present 
building  has  b»'en  erected  since  1C76.  It  is  of  vast  ex- 
lent,  and  has  cost  an  immense  sum.  During  the  Kevulu- 
lion,  the  monks  were  driven  out,  and  tlieir  property,  in- 
cluiling  their  valuable  library,  confiscated  and  sold.  But 
in  1821),  the  building,  which  had  escaped  tlie  revolutionary 
tempest,  was  restored  to  its  original  dostinatiim.  Some 
of  tiie  old  monks,  accompanied  by  several  neophytes, 
returned  to  the  building ;  and  the  Chartreuse  existed 
once  more,  but  sliorn  of  its  old  lustre,  importance,  and 
wealth.  (Hugo,  art.  hire.) 

tHAKYHl)lS.     See  Scvli.a  and  Ciiarvdois. 

CHATEAUBIllANT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Loire 
Uferieure,  cap.  cant.,  on  tlie  Ciiere,  near  tile  pond  or 
lake  of  Grand  Lieu,  26  in.  W.N.W.  Anceiiis.  Pop.  3,fi;)4. 
It  is  old,  and  meanly  built,  round  the  ruins  of  the  old  cas- 
tle, founded  in  101.'),  wiience  it  derives  its  name.  Fran- 
(juisp  de  Foix,  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  gallantries 
witli  Francis  I.,  died  here  in  IS37,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  epitaph  on  her  tomb, 
written  by  Clement  Alarot.  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  an  agricultural  society,  and  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollen  8tufl"s,  and  its  pastry  and  cotditures 
.ire  lield  in  high  estimation.  It  has  some  trade  in  iron, 
cual,  and  wood,  and  a  considerable  coru-raarket.  Ulugo, 
art.  Loire  li\)irieure.) 

niATKAU-ClllNON,  a  town  of  France,  dip. 
Ni*vre,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Yonnc,  in  tlie  middle  of 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  l,W>H  ft.  ((ioo  metres) 
above  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  20  m. W.N.W.  Autun.  Pop. 
'J,"7.'i.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  fortilicatloiis,  and 
was  defended  by  a  vast  castle,  of  w  iiicli  there  exist  eon- 
siiierabie  ruins.  It  has  a  court  of  nrimiiry  jurisdiction, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  siiiiir'  I'ahries  of  coarse  wool- 
lens and  linens.  Having  bi'cn  taken  by  the  rovalii-t.'i 
in  l.'iill,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  garrifi.'i  and 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  inhabitiuits  were  put  lo  the 
iword.     (Hugo,  an.  M  if  I' re.  I 

CIIATKAUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Fiire-ct- 
l.oir.  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  urtm 
.S.S.W.  I'hartres.  Pop.,  ex  com.,  fi.lW.V  Having  been 
almost  wholly  burnt  down  in  1723,  it  has  lioen  rebv.ilt  on 
a  regular  plan,  with  broad  straight  streets,  and  uniform 
liouses.  The  principal  square,  the  Hotel  de  \ille,  and 
the  huildings  of  ilii,-  communal  college,  are  worthy  of 
iioUee.  Besides  the  college,  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  public  library,  with  fi.iKKi  vols.,  and  some 
ni.inufactures  of  woollens,  and  tanneries.  On  a  rock 
lominanding  the  town,  arc  tiie  remains  of  tlie  old  castle 
ol  the  counts  ol  Diniois,  tile  chapil  allaehed  to  which 
has  the  tomb  of  'he  lainous  general  of  Charles  VII  ,  and 
some  other  tombs  of  less  distingulshcil  members  of  the 
f.uiillv. 

CllATKAU-l.ONTIEIt,  n  town  of  Pram  dCp. 
Mayenne.  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Mayenne,  IMin.  S.  Laval. 
1  ii|).  h.'i'iii.  It  is  hadly  laid  out,  but  is  pretty  well  built  • 
has  astoiie  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  Iti-  united  to 
Is  prim  Ipal  siihiirb.  a  line  Golhle  church,  a  c<  mmiinal 
college,  .-j  hospitals,  public  baths,  an  agricultural  s.Mlety, 
*<•  •-  and  Is  tile  seat  ol  a  court  of  original  jitrisiliclion 
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It    has   conilderalile    manufactures    ot    line    linen    and 
lluen  thread,  sotk'ji,  Kc,  with  cMcnsivc  bleiulilields  ;  is 


the  entrcpAt  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  wines,  slate, 
coal,  and  tufa  of  the  dep. ;  and  the  centre  of  the  trade  in 
fine  thread.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  bjr 
walls,  and  had  a  castle,  whence  it  took  its  name.  It 
suffered  a  good  deal  during  the  wars  of  Vendie. 

CHATEaULIN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  FinistCre, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  an  agreeable  valley,  on  the  Aulne,  which 
there  takes  the  name  of  Ch&teaulin,  22  m.  S.E.  Brest. 
Fop.  2,<JC8.  It  is  ill  built ;  has  a  court  of  prlmarv  juris- 
diction, and  an  agricultural  society.  Vessels  of  from  60 
to  80  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a  good  deal  of 
trade  in  slates,  procured  from  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, cattle,  and  butter. 

CHATEAUNEUF-DE-RANDON,aninconsiderabIe 
town  of  France,  dep.  Loz£re,  cap.  cant.,  on  aroountain.  Pi 
m.  N.E.  Mende.  It  was  formerly  fortified ;  and  an  English 
garrison  was  besieged  in  it,  in  1380,  by  a  French  force 
under  the  famous  constable  Uuguesclin ;  the  constable 
having  died  during  the  course  of  the  siege,  the  English 
governor  laid  on  his  coffin  the  keys  of  the  town,  wliich 
he  had  engaged  to  deliver  up  to  him  if  not  relieved 
within  IS  days.  A  monument  was  erected  here  in  1820 
to  the  memory  of  Duguesdin.  (Hugo.  art.  Loxere.) 

CHATEAUNEUF-SUU-CHAHENTE,  a  town  of 
France,  d6p.  Charente,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Charente,  m. 
W.  S.W.  Angoulime.  Pop.2,lii6.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt.  It  was  anciently  called 
Berdeville,  and  was  defended  by  a  castle  burnt  down  In 
1081.  A  new  castle  having  been  built  to  replace  the 
former,  llie  town  look  from  it  the  name  of  Ch&teau- 
iieuf, 

CIIATEAL'UOUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  of 
wbicli  it  is  the  cap.,  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Iii.lre  ;  lat.4K'^4«'  4.V'  N.,  long.  1°  41'  25"  E. 
Pop.,  ex  com , .  1 2,342.  Though  materially  improved,  CliA- 
teauroux  conliimes  to  be  one  of  the  worst  Imilt,  dirtiest 
towns  in  Fraiiee.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill- 
iiaved;  houses  small,  tin  K<i|'|ill  |iiiilt,  and  gloomy.  It 
has,  however,  some  fiiiel)  Sliai  i  ij  ii|ir(:i  a()|j;  i|romenades, 
and  some  good  buildings.  U  is  (lie  seai  ill'  a  court  of 
assizes,  of  tribunids  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce ;  and  has  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  public  gar- 
den, a  society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  arts,  and  an 
annual  exhibition  of  tlie  products  of  the  industry  of  tho 
dep.  The  clotli  manufacture  is  very  extensively  carried 
on  i  cotton  hosiery  and  hats  are  also  produced,  and  there 
are  establishments  fur  the  spinning  of  wool,  with  tan- 
works,  tile-works,  &c. 

CliAteauroux  was  founded  In  S.^O ;  was  burnt^d  down  in 
lOSH,  and  rebuilt  shortly  alter.  Louis  XIII.  erected  it 
into  a  duchy  ;  audit  was  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  one  of  his 
mistresses,  Sladanie  de  Mailly,  better  known  liy  the  name 
of  tlie  Duchess  deCliiteauroux.  Its  manufactures  have 
been  niudi  extended,  and  itself  much  improved,  of  late 
years,  (lingo,  art.  Jiidre.) 

CHATEAU-THIEHHY,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Ai.i'.xe,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Marne,  25  m.  S.  Suissons. 
Pop.  4,7)il.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  surmounted  by  its  ancient  castle,  a 
vast  mass  of  thick  v  alls,  towers,  and  turrets.  It  has  a 
consiilerable  suburli  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  the 
coiiimuuication  between  them  lieing  kept  jp  by  a  hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  3  arches.  It  has  a  court  of  primary 
jurisdiction,  a  communal  college,  an  establisliment  for 
the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  tanneries  Tiie  famous  poet 
La  Fontaine,  not  less  original  by  his  character  and  con- 
duct than  by  his  talent  and  genius,  was  born  liere  on  tho 
Htii  of  July,  16(il.  The  house  whicli  he  inhabited  Is  still 
preserved  ;  and  a  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  nie- 
iDiiry  on  the  end  of  tlie  bridge  in  1H24.  CliAteaii  Thierry 
sufl'ered  considerably  during  the  campaign  of  1814. 
(Hugo,  art.  .4i,VHr  ;   lUograiihie  I'nivemeUe.) 

C'flA  ri:LLEHAl)LT,a  town  of  lraiice,dep.Vienne, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  tlie  the  \'ienne,  20  m.  N.N.K.  Poitiers. 
Pop.,  ex  com.,  H,3W).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile,  agreeable 
country,  but  is  ill  built  and  dirty.  It  is  joined  to  its 
sirtHirl)  on  the  oppositi'  sidi  of  the  river  I'y  a  stone  bridge, 
built  b)  the  Due  dc  Sully.  Besides  several  churches,  it 
ha»  a  communal  college,  a  tlieatre,  an  exchange,  lU- 
hospital,  and  a  royal  niauulaeture  of  arms,  the  bidldingi, 
of  which  are  among  thi  finest  in  the  town  ;  and  some 
fine  promenades.  Thi»  town  has.  been  long  I'amous  lor 
its  cutlery  ;  and  has  lalirus  ul  clocks  and  watches,  lace, 
*c.  It  serves  as  a  kind  ol  eiitrepOt  for  the  towns  of  the 
S.  and  the  N.  of  France ;  purllnilarly  for  wines,  splrifs, 
salt,  slates,  iron,  noii,  htUip,  limber,  «n.  The  Scolcli 
Karl  of  Arran.  anreslor  of  the  diikcs  ol  Hamilton,  was 
ero.ited  Due  de  i  lifltellerault  in  liVl>.  i  //i<4(o,  art.  Heune  ,- 
.V*(ii Ill's  I'li'rngi.) 

CIIAI'IIA.M.  a  imi  .  town.  pari,  bor.,  naval  arsenal, 
and  sea-port  of  Fiigland,  «<>.  Kent,  latlie  A)lesford,hund. 
Chatham  and  (iiilingbam.onthe  Mcd<«ay,28  m.  K.  hy  S. 
London.  Po|>  IH2I.  l.^.■.■(iH  ;  IH3I,  lU.lK.'i.  It  is  separati'd 
from  thi'  iiti  i-l  Hoilicster  liy  a  merely  artificial  line  : 
ai-d  the  liltii  K  iiij:  eonneeted  with  Stroud  by  a  brhl^e, 
the  Hirer  towns  lorm  a  continuous  street,  upwards  ol  2 
m    long  (of  which   Clialhani  occupies  1  ni.>,  along  the 
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Dover  road  from  London.  For  about  )  m.  below  Ro- 
chester, the  town  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which  tliere  bends  N.N.E.  and  E.  by  N.  till  it  falls  into 
the  lestuary  of  the  Thames  at  Shcerness.  Notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  its  course,  the  Medway  has  very 
deep  water.  At  Chatham,  the  tide  rises  18  ft.  at  springs, 
and  12  it.  at  neaps ;  and  from  Sheerness  to  Chatliam 
tliere  is  water  to  float  the  largest  ships ;  and  the  ground 
being  soft,  and  the  reaches  short,  it  forms  an  adiniral)lc 
harbour  for  men-of-war  ;  and  it  Is  to  its  facilities  in  this 
respect  that  Ch.ithnm  and  tha  contiguous  towns  are 
mainly  indebted  for  their  rise. 

The  principal  churcli,  a  plain  brick  structure,  was  re- 
built in  1788  ;  and  a  more  modern  one  was  erectc<l  in 
1821,  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  It  has  also 
lour  dissenting  chapels,  a  national  school,  a  proprietary 
classical  school,  a  philosopb^cal  and  literary  mstitution, 
to  which  a  museum  is  attached,  and  two  public  subscrip- 
tion libraries.  Here  is  also  a  chapel,  on  the  site  of  one 
attached  to  a  monastery,  founded  in  1078,  the  endowment 
of  which  supimrts  four  brothers,  two  of  them  in  orders. 
Sir  J.  Hawkins'  hospital  for  decayed  seamen  ,ind  ship- 
wrights, chartered  in  ir>'J4,  8up|M>rts  10  individuals. 
There  are  three  or  four  minor  charities.  Chatham 
rhest,  which  originated  with  Sir  K.  Drake  and  Sir  J. 
Hawkins,  after  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  at  lirst  consisted 
of  voluntary  contributions  from  seamen,  soon  became 
compulsory,  and  was  ultimately  removed,  in  1NII3,  to 
Greenwich.  Uown  to  the  4th  \Vm.  IV.  it  was  supported 
by  deductions  from  the  monthly  wages  of  seamen,  but  an 
act  of  that  session  made  it  chargeable  on  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  town  was  considerably  improved  under  un 
act  parsed  in  1772,  but  many  parts  of  it  still  remain  in- 
conveniently narrow  and  irregular.  It  is  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  CO.  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
part,  comprised  within  the  munici|Hil  limits  of  Kochestcr : 
tlie  whole  parisli  is  in  t)ie  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  re- 
quests. In  that  city,  for  debts  under  .V.  'I'he  Reform  .\ct 
conferred  on  it,  for  the  llrst  time,  the  privilege  of  n  turn- 
ing one  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  par- 
liamentary bor.  Include  a  considerable  area  S.  and  K.  of 
the  town  ;  and  were  estimated,  in  ItMl,  to  contain  a  pop. 
nf  about  1U,0(I0.  Number  of  registered  electors  in  l!<37- 
38,  777.  Market-day,  Saturday  ;  annu.il  fairs,  May  i.^, 
September  19,  each  lasting  three  days  :  annual  races  in 
August. 

The  town  Is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  great 
naval  and  military  establishments  at  ltrompt<m,  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhoiKl,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
line  of  fortifications.  The  dockyard,  wliich  lies  along 
the  K.  side  nf  the  river,  is,  including  the  arsenal,  above 
1  m.  In  length  ;  and  is  defended  by  (iillingham  Fort,  Up- 
nor  Castle,  and  several  bastions.  I'ort  I'itt,  on  the  S.  or 
liuid  side  of  the  town,  was  erected  in  IMd,!.  The  dock- 
y,ird  contains  between  4ilil  and  !iW  houses  for  the  artiliccri 
einploy<>d  in  the  dilfereiit  works,  and  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  every  means  and  acconmiodation  required  for 
the  building  and  fitting  out  of  tlie  largest  sliips.  It  lias 
five  large  tide  docks,  capable  of  receiving  lirst  rale  men- 
of-war,  and  tix  building-slips  for  vessels  nf  the  largett 
dimensions;  a  mast-house,  attaclied  to  which  are  sau- 
mllls  worked  by  stitini,  and  two  large  floating  basins,  for 
the  reception  of  the  timber  for  tlie  masts  ;  a  sinithcry, 
~'iere  anchors  of  tlie  largest  size  (some  upwards  of  five 
tons  weight )  are  l'iir):ed ;  a  rope-lu>use.  where  cables  .iliove 
100  fathimis  in  length.  and^.Mnchesdiameter,  are  twisted 
by  powerful  machinery  ;  a  sail-house,  and  numerous 
warehouses,  containing  every  article  recjuircd  for  tlie 
building  and  eipiipineiit  of  siiip.s  of  war.  Hire  also  is 
a  spare  set  of  Krunel's  lilock  machinery,  in  the  event  nf 
that  at  Portsmouth  getting  out  of  order  ;  il»ellings  fur 
the  civil  oincers  of  tiie  estalilislnnent,  and  a  handsome 
rhapel.  Near  the  entrance  (whicli  is  a  sp.ari<iMS  gatew.iy, 
flanke<l  by  two  towers)  Is  a  general  inariii.-  nospllai, 
built  in  182-:,  and  ciimbie  of  receiving  ,14(1  patients.  Four 
hulks  moored  off  the  dock-yard,  one  lor  jovi'iiiie,  two 
for  adult  ollrnders.  and  oie  as  an  hospital,  form  tiie 
convict  establishment,  usually  containing  from  tKK)  to 
1,000  individuals,  emploved  in  the  eominon  drudgery 
of  the  arsenal.  The  oronance  wharf,  to  the  \V.  of  tlie 
dock-yard  (on  the  slip  of  land  iK'tueen  the  church  and 
river,  J  rn.  from  the  high  street  of  Chatham),  contains 
the  guns  tielonging  to  eaiii  vessel  res(M>ctivily,  in  «e- 
[Nirnte  tiers,  piles  of  tliot  and  shells,  a  v(eli-arrange<l  ar- 
moury, he. ;  an<l  a  large  biiililing  in  wliich  l<-ad  is 
roiled,  paint  ground,  \c.,  by  steam  marliinery.  The  mili- 
tary establishments,  compriseil  within  the  luies,  consist 
of  large  infantry,  marine,  engineer,  and  artillery  bar. 
racks,  with  a  park  of  artillery.  I'liere  is  also  a  school. 
established  in  I  si  2,  where  young  I'ngineeringolBcers,  and 
recruits,  are  tr.iined  to  a  practical  acquaintaii'i'  with 
their  duties.  Tin-  naval  arsenal  was  first  fnrnii'il  a  short 
time  previously  to  (he  Spanish  .Armada, on  tlie  site  of  the 
present  ordnance  wharf:  Tpnor  Caslle  Wiis  also  liuilt 
about  MiC  same  lime.  Tlie  (hnkvard  was  reiiiovrd  to  Its 
preser.i  site  hv  Jaiiic!-  i  ,  and  was  «ul':ei|uently  eiilargiMl 
•nd  Improved,  liy  the   formation   of  llo.ttlng  docks,  by 
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Charles  I.,  at  which  period  Gilllngham  Fort  was  hullii 
but  the  present  establiihments  were  principally  formed 
subsequently  to  1758,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  their 
construction.  Previously  to  this,  the  security  of  the 
arsenal  depended  mainly  on  the  river  forts,  espcciallv 
that  of  Sheerness ;  and  on  the  guard  ships  stationed  in 
the  river.  These,  however,  were  not  adequate  for  its 
protection,  A  memorable  instance  of  their  InsufBcicncv 
occurred  In  KiCJ,  when  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet,  under 
De  Kuyter,  having  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Tharae<^ 
took  Sheerness  ;  broke  a  strong  chain  that  had  been 
drawn  across  the  Medway  ;  and,  sailing  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Chatham,  destroyed  several  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
great  quantity  of  stores.  The  Dutch  .accomplished  this 
brilli.tnt  and  daring  achievement  without  Incurring  .iny 
material  loss ;  but  the  fortitications  were  soon  after  very 
materially  strengthened,  and  are  now  such  as  to  render 
anv  cuiip  lie  main  of  this  sort  quite  out  of  the  question. 

To  shorten  the  distance  by  water,  and  facilitate  tile 
communication  between  I/ondon  and  Chatham,  an  open 
canal  and  tunnel  has  been  cut  from  the  Thames,  opposite 
Tilbury  Fort,  to  Chatham,  a  distance  of  about  9  m.,  of 
which  about  2  m.  are  tunnelled.  But  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  importance  of  this  channel  of  communica- 
tion as  a  means  of  saving  distance,  the  too  great  height 
of  tlie  rates,  or  some  other  circumstance,  has  prevented 
it  from  being  much  used,  and  It  has  proved  a  very  un- 
prolitablc  undertaking.  Cetcham,  or  the  Village  of 
Cottages,  Is  the  name  of  the  town  in  Domesday,  anil 
many  Uritlsh  and  Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  its 
vicinity  ;  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  town 
h.is  been  built  since  the  reign  of  Kllzabcth.  Chatham 
gives  tile  title  of  earl  to  the  Pitt  family,  illusl-il't 
Kent  {  Boundary  Ilcjmrl,  ^c. ) 

CHATILLON-SOR-L()ING,atown  of  France,  dcp, 
Loiret,  cap.  cant., on  the  Loing,  14m.  S.S.E.  Montargig. 
Pop .  2,lt>0.  Tills  town  belonged  to  the  family  of  Coligny ; 
and  in  its  old  castle,  on  the  Kith  of  l'°ebriiary,  l,'il7,  wa.s 
born  the  famous  Admiral  de  Coligni.the  most  iliustriniis 
victim  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  man. 
gled  remains  of  the  admiral  having  been  deposited,  by 
the  c.'irc  of  some  of  his  servants,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  Chatlllon,  were  transferred,  in  I78K,  to  Mau. 
pertuis,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
( Uiiuo,  art.  I.mret ;  liiographie  V)!iver$eUe. ) 

CU  AT1LI,(JN-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Cote  d'Or,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  .Seine,  28  m.  N.N.K. 
Seinur-en.AuxnIs.  Pop.  4,430.  It  Is  neat,  well  built, 
and  well  laid  out ;  it  has  a  line  castle,  a  coniniuiial 
college,  a  small  public  library,  au  hospital,  a  school  of 
design,  a  society  of  agriculture,  and  a  hara$  royal.  It 
has  also  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth,  hats,  jewellery.  Iron- 
platej,  glass,  beet-root  sugar,  casks,  &c.  There  was 
formerly,  witliin  the  park  belonging  to  Marshal  Mar- 
moiit,  a  very  perfect  agricultural  establishment,  and  an 
estalilishment  fur  the  preparation  of  Iron  and  hardwuri^ 
articles  ;  but  since  the  disgrace  of  the  marshal,  the  esta- 
blishments in  question  have  been  dismaiitlcHl,  and  the 
articles  sold.  (  hatilion  was,  in  1814,  the  seat  of  ,'ie  un- 
successful negociations  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies, 
(//Ht'o,  art.  f die  d'Or.) 

.(MIATRK  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  cin. 
arrond.,  on  ific  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  22  m.  S-K.  (  hi\- 
teauroux.  Pop.  4,471.  It  Is  .agreeably  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  an  Immense 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  which  one  of  the  toners 
serves  for  a  prison.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  and  a 
flue  promenade  ;  with  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  ,n 
communal  cidlcge,  very  extensive  tanneries  and  leatlicr 
manufactures,  ana  fabrics  of  serge  and  other  coarse 
woollen  stuffs.  Chesnuts  are  very  pientilid  in  itsvicinitv; 
and  it  lias  a  considerable  trade  in  them,  and  in  cattle, 
wool,  and  hides.  {Ilitpt),  art.  Indrr.) 

CllA  TSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  F.urope.  gov.  TamlMif, 
cap.  distr.,  on  the  Chateha,  '.I'l  m.  N.  Tamhof.  Pop. 
ii,(H)().  It  was  founded  in  |.V>3,  and  peopled  with  Streliti!, 
Poueligars,  Cossacs,  &c.;  and  was  formerly  fortified  i 
and  has  a  gooii  deal  of  trade  In  corn,  cattle,  talliiu, 
lioiK'y,    hemp,    iron,   &e.     (Schnitxler,   La  Kutaic,  fjc, 

p.  ItllH.) 

CIIATSWORTII,  a  famous  seat  belonging  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Devonshire.     See  lltikcmll. 

ClIATTKlU'OOlt,  at  wii  of  Hinilostan,  lirov.AllalNi- 
bad,  alioul  140  m.  \V.S.V> .  that  city,  furinerly  a  flourisli. 
ing  plac'  '  still  possessing  extensive  manufactures  nf 
coarsi'  CO     .  i  wraiiper,  *c. 

ClIAUbFS-AUiUK.S,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Caiiial, 
c.'ij).  (ant.,  ill  a  narrow,  deep  gorge,  on  one  of  tlio 
affluents  of  the  Truji^rc.  14  in.  S.  S.W.  St.  Flour.  l'e|i, 
i,'!,'*;.  This  town  is  jidebted  for  whatever  Impnrlaiiru 
it  m.iy  possess  to  its  hot  springs,  wliich  were  known  to 
the  llonians,  by  whom  they  were  called  .li/Mir  Cii/rnd', 
of  wlilih  its  miHlern  name  is  a  translation.  Their  tem- 
perature varies  from  SHI'  to  «<*>  Reaumur.  In  wiiiltr, 
the  houses  are  uarmeil  willi  the  hot  water  convcyisl 
through  the  streets  and  info  tlie  houses  in  wooden  pi|<t'tl 
It   is   also   tuccessliilly  employed   in   the  illcubatiuii  ul 
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CHAUMONT. 

various  species  of  eggs.  It  has  some  trade  in  Isinglass, 
and  carries  on  some  branches  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. (.Hugo,  art.  Canlal.) 

CHAUMONT  (formerly  Chaumont-en-Batiigny),  a 
town  of  France,  dip.  Haute  Marne,  of  which  it  k  the 
cap.,  on  a  height  between  the  Marne  and  the  Suizp, 
abrut  U  m.  from  Ihe  confluence  <of  these  rivers,  18  m. 
K.N.W.  Langrcs.  Pop.,  ex  com.,  6,113.  It  is  indif- 
ferently well  built ;  streets  straight  and  clean,  but  some 
of  them  arc  steep  and  of  difficult  access.  It  formerly 
laboured  under  n  deficiency  of  water ;  but  now  it  pos- 
sesses several  fine  fountains,  supplied  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  machine.  It  has  several  good  public  buildings  ; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  are  some  fine  pro- 
menades. Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry  II.,  sur- 
rounded it  with  walls  and  ditches ;  but  tliese  are  in  a 
state  of  disrepair,  and  in  most  places,  indeed,  are  thrown 
Jown  and  Ullcd  up.  It  has  tribunals  of  primary  jiiris- 
diotion  and  of  commerce  ;  a  departmental  college,  a 
society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts ;  a  public 
library,  with  .S.^,(WO  volumes ;  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and 
a  house  of  correction  ;  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens 
and  druggets,  with  imjiortant  fabrics  of  hosiery  and 
i;l(ives ;  breweries,  tanneries,  &c.  i  and  a  considerable 
ir.ide  in  iron  and  cutlery.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and 
Uussia,  and  the  liing  of  Prussia,  signed  here,  in  1814,  a 
tr«\ty  BRainst  Napoleon.  ( Huf;o,  art  Uaule  Marne.) 

ClIAUNV,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  cap.  cant., 
nt  tlie  point  where  the  Oiso  is  joined  by  the  canal  of 
St.  (juentin,  half  the  town  being  built  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  18  m.  W.  l.aon.  Pop.  4,483.  A  good  deal 
of  cider  is  made  in  the  town,  which  has  also  a  good  deal 
of  trade,  being  favourably  situiited  for  commerce. 

CHAVES,  a  fortilied  frontier  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Tras  08  Montes,  on  the  right  bank  of  tl-.e  Taniega,  over 
which  It  has  a  Koman  bridge  of  18  iirclies,  40  m.  W.  Bra- 
fxmn.  Pop.  .^,'i24.  It  has  mineral  baths,  which  were 
niioiently  much  frequented.  It  was  taken  by  the  French, 
iiniler  Marshal  Soult,  on  his  entry  into  Portugal  in  1808, 
but  was  re-captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  following 
year. 

■  CHAYENPOOK,  a  town  and  dlstr.  of  Nepaul,  N. 
Hinilostan  ;  the  former  is  fortified,  and  Is  130  m.  E.  by  S. 
Catniandoo.  The  distr.  is  altogether  mountainous  ;  it 
pxports  to  Thibet  rice,  wheat,  oil,  butter,  iron,  copper, 
rotton  and  woollen  cloth,  planks,  spices,  indigo,  tobiicco, 
sugar,  furs,  and  pearls  ;  and  im[iorts  thence,  salt,  gold, 
silver, musk, musk  deer  skins, chowries,  blankets,  Chinese 
sillis,  borax,  and  medicinal  herbs.  (Buchanan,  Hamil- 
ton, ffC.) 

CHEADLE,  a  m.irkct  town  and  par.  of  England,  co, 
.staffonl,  S.  div.,  hund.  Totmonslow ;  area  of  par., 
.1.7,10  acres;  pop.  of  ditto,  in  1831,  4,119.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  seated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
Moorliind,  in  a  vale  surrounded  by  hills,  planted  with 
forest  trees,  and  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal ;  12 
m.  E.  Newcastie.under-I.yne,  1.5  m.  N.N.E.  Stafford. 
It  consists  of  one  principal,  and  four  sm.ill  streets, 
xnA  Is  intersected  by  the  ro.ids  from  Newcastle  to  Ash- 
biiuni,  and  from  Leek  to  Uttoxeter.  The  church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  in  the  decorated  style  of  English 
rhurch  architecture.  The  chapel  of  ease,  a  neat  bulld- 
iiiR,  was  erected  by  suhscrlptiou  in  1832.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  constable  and  headborough,  nominated 
annually  at  the  court-leet,  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
It  Is  also  a  station  for  receiving  votes  at  the  election  of 
mems.  of  the  H.ofC.  forthe  N.  div.of  tlieco.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  and  diocese 
of  I.irhlield  and  Coventry.  Patron,  master  and  fellows 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  The  chnpel  1.?  a  curacy 
in  the  gill  of  the  rector.  There  arc  various  chapels  for 
ilisiienters  and  U.  Catholics.  It  has  a  free  school,  en- 
(iiined  in  1^85;  a  natlnn.'\l  school,  and  simdry  bequests 
for  the  poor  of  the  par.  In  the  vicinage  are  very 
extensive  copper,  tin,  and  brass  works,  and  a  con- 
siderable tape  manufactory.  There  are  also  in  the 
tnuii  ninnernus  blacksmiths,  braziers,  nod  tin-plate 
workers ;  iron  merchants,  nail-makers,  curriers,  and 
tanners  j  rope-makers,  flax-dressers,  saddlers,  and  malt- 
sti'rs.  Copper  ore  has  lieeu  found  in  the  nelghhonr- 
hiiod,  but  not  in  suldcient  abundance  to  make  its  working 
lulvanlageous.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  also  considerable 
llmeworKs  and  collieries,  which  employed,  in  1831,  90 
men.  The  (?aldon  branch  of  the  I'rent  and  Mersey 
I'.inal  passes  within  4  m.  of  Chendle  Market-day,  Fri- 
day ;  and  fairs' .ve  held  In  January,  March,  Holy  Thurs- 
day, Kith  A;ignst,  and  4th  OcIoIht,  for  cattle  and  horses. 

tllEUDEIi,  a  par.  and  villajie  of  England,  co.  So. 
merset.  bond.  Winterstoke.  Area,  fi.GliO  acres.  Pop. 
(IH.1I)  1,980.  The  village,  1.5  m.  S.  by  VI.  Hristnl,  at 
tlie  base  of  the  Chedder  cliff,  a  part  of  the  Menilip  hills, 
has  3  irregular  streets  branching  from  a  centre,  'i'lie 
church  is  a  »paclo\is  structure,  with  a  lolly  phumeled 
toner;  there  is  a  charity  school  for  8.'>lH<ys  and  13  girls, 
•iiliporled  by  a  portion  of  a  beqiiist  lelt  in  I7M,andnt 
prcHcnt  producing  about  180/.  a  ye.ir,  the  remainder  liolng 
Hi'priiprmted  to  the  apprenticing  uf  pour  cblldrcn,  and 
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the  relief  of  the  poor  generally.  There  are  fairs  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  May  4.  and  Oct.  29.  The  Inhab.  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  but  a  paper-mill  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  employs  several  hands ;  and  many 
females  are  engaged  in  llnitting  stockings.  The  Chedder 
rocks,  close  to  the  town,  form  n  liuge  chasm,  or  gorge, 
apparently  torn  apart  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  pre- 
senting irregular  precipices  and  extensive  caverns,  cha- 
racteristic of  calcareous  strata.  The  extensive  downs 
comprised  within  the  par.  are  clothed  with  fine  pasture ; 
and  the  dairies  of  the  district  have  long  been  famous 
for  the  production  of  an  excellent  spevies  of  cheese, 
known  by  the  name  of  Chedder. 

CHEUUUA,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  about 
10  m.  S.W.  Kainree,  Aracan,  to  which  prov.  it  belongs, 
constituting  one  of  its  4  chief  divisions.  It  lies  between  lat. 
18°  36'  and  18°  46'  N..  and  long.  93°  28'  and  93°  44'  E. : 
shape,  nearly  round;  length  and  breadth,  about  20m.  each. 
Area,  100  so.  m.  Pop.  (1831)  between  .5,000  and  6,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  surfaceconsistsof  a  rich  productive 
soil ;  the  interior  is  much  more  free  from  jungle  than  that 
of  anyother  isl.  upon  this  coast.  The  sugar  cane,  tobacco, 
hemp,  cotton,  and  rice,  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  the 
cattle  are  the  finest  in  the  whole  prov.,  in  which  there 
is  not,  observes  Capt.  Pemberton,  "  a  spot  more  likely  to 
reward  the  industry  of  a  pop.  at  all  adequate  to  its 
area."  The  amount  of  public  revenue  in  1831  was 
1 2,722  rupees.  ( Pembcrton's  Report  on  the  £.  Frotitier, 
18.3.5,  pp.  !)3,  94.) 

CHELMSFORD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hund.  Chelmsford,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wldd 
or  Cann  and  Chclmer,  28  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Lond.  Area  of 
par.,  1,7.50  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1821),  4,994  ;  (1831)  5,43ft. 
The  town,  which  Is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  co.,  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street  and  three  others  branching 
from  it :  houses  mostly  well  built,  many  of  them  having 
gardens  extending  to  the  rivers.  It  is  lighted,  and  well 
supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  distant  4  m.,  conveyed 
to  a  handsome  reservoir  in  the  town.  The  church,  a 
stately  fabric  of  tlie  early  part  of  the  ISth  century,  has 
been  repaired  within  thc'Iast  few  years,  but  the  original 
pointed  style  h.ts  been  carefully 'preserved.  It  has  a 
chapel  of  case,  4  dissenting  chapels,  4  sets  of  almshouses 
(the  oldest  founded  in  1625);  a  public  dispensary,  and 
many  minor  charities  and  benevolent  societies  ;  a  grjim- 
mar-school,  founded  by  Edw.  VI.,  which  participates 
alternately  with  those  of  Malton  and  Brentwood  in  an 
exhibition  to  Calus  College,  Cambridge ;  2  charity 
schools  (one  founded  in  1713,  one  in  1714),  which  re- 
spectively clothe  and  educate  ,50  boys  and  20  girls;  a 
national,  a  Lancastrian,  and  an  infant  scliool ;  a  neat 
theatre ;  public  baths,  with  a  reading-room  attached ;  and 
a  handsome  hall,  in  which  the  courts  of  assize  and  of 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held,  and  which  iilso 
cont.ilns  a  spacious  assembly-room.  The  present  co.  gaol, 
on  a  hill  about  I  m.  from  Chelmsford,  in  the  par.  of 
Springfield,  wliere  it  occupies  an  area  of  8  or  9  acres, 
was  built  in  1828  on  the  r.idiating  plan.  The  former 
g.iol.  In  the  same  par.,  is  now  only  used  for  prisoners 
previously  to  conviction,  and  debtors  :  attached  to  it  is  a 
bouse  of  correction  for  females.  During  the  last  war,  two 
sets  of  barracks,  capable  of  containing  4,000  men,  were 
erected  near  the  town  ;  but  they  have  since  been  taken 
down.  A  lino  of  embankments  defended  by  star  bat- 
teries m.iy  still  be  traced,  erected  during  the  threatened 
invasion  in  180.5,  to  protect  the  approaches  to  the  metropo- 
lis from  the  I',,  coast.  Market,  Friday:  the  supply  is 
good,  especially  of  poultry,  much  of  which  is  usually 
purchased  for  the  London  markets.  Fairs,  May  I'i 
Nov.  12.  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  ("helmer  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  Iron  liridge.  Below  the  town,  the  river 
has  been  formed  into  a  navigable  canal,  12  m.  in  length, 
for  liarges,  by  means  of  locks  and  artilicial  cuts,  to  Mul- 
dnn,  at  the  head  of  the  icstuary  of  the  Dl.ickwater.  A 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  has  been  thrown  over 
the  Cann,  to  repliice  an  older  bridge  of  three  arches  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Chelmsford  has  long  been  the 
great  thoroughfare  to  the  E.  p.irts  of  Essex,  and  to  those 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  This  and  the  general  co.  busi- 
ness uf  assizes,  sessions,  tic,  and  the  nomination  and 
return  of  the  co.  incmlH'rs.  are  the  chief  support  of  the 
place,  for  there  is  no  in.uiufacture,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  labouring  pop.  are  employed  In  agriculture,  or  as 
carriers  and  drovers  to  the  metropolis.  There  are  well- 
'requented  annual  races  in  July,  held  on  Galley  Common, 
'.,  <w.  from  the  town.  Chelmsfurd  is  near  the  Ctesaromtt' 
gun  of  the  Roman  period. 

CIIELSF.A,  a  town  and  par.,  forming  part  of  the  W. 
subuibs  of  the  metropolis  of  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
hund.  Ossulsinn,  Kensington  div.  Pop.,  in  1821, 
2l>,8nil;  1831,32,371,  It  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  along  the  widest  of  its  reaches  above 
London  bridge,  and  is  connected  witli  Batterseu  on  the 
opposite  bank  by  a  wooden  bridge:  the  lower,  or  old 
town.  Is  Irregularly  built,  and  on  the  whole  of  mean 
appcar.ince  :  Its  best  houses  are  those  of  Cheync  Walk, 
along  the  side  of  the  river  ubuve  the  hospital,  aiicleuUJ 
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a  fuhlonablK  retort,  where  manjr  distinguished  indi- 
viduals residiMl.  The  upper  and  more  modern  town, 
which  extends  towards  Hyde  Park,  and  comprises 
■  Sloane  Street  and  Square,  Cadosan  Place,  part  of 
KnlKhtsbridge,  &c.,  consists  of  handsome  and  regularly 
huilt  houses.  The  original  parish  church  near  the 
rlTar  (the  oldest  partofwhich  is  of  the  Uth  century) 
contains  many  interesting  monuments  ;  amongst  others, 
one  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  in  its  churchyard  Is  one  to 
Sir  HansSloane,  who  resided  here,  and  was  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor. This  original  church  has  now  become  a  chapel  of 
ease  to  a  splendid  church,  built  in  1824,  in  the  decoratea 
and  later  Gothic  style,  of  which  it  is  a  very  One  speci- 
men :  it  has  927  free  sittings,  in  consequence  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  having  contributed  se- 
veral thousand  pounds  towards  its  erection :  it  has  also 
an  episcopal  chapel  in  Park  Street,  built  in  1718;  another 
in  Sloane  Street,  in  the  later  pointed  stylo,  in  which 
there  are  650  free  sittings  ;  4  dissenting  chapels,  a  cha- 
rity school  founded  in  1604,  in  uhich  40  scholars  are 
educated,  and  30  of  the  number  clothed ;  a  national 
•chool  behind  the  new  church,  and  of  corresponding 
structure,  and  others  connected  with  the  Park  and 
Sloane  Street  chapels  ;  besides  several  miior  charities. 
The  most  important  public  estab.,  however,  is  that 
of  the  military  hospital,  finished  in  1690,  on  a  plan  of 
Sir  C.  Wren,  at  an  expense  of  150.000^  :  it  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  quoins,  columns,  and  cornices,  and  forms  3 
lUadrangles  in  the  centre  of  extensive  grounds ;  that 
part  .It  the  baoli  of  the  structure  being  phinted  with 
avenues,  that  in  front,  occupied  by  gardens  which 
extend  to  the  river,  to  which  the  central  quadrangle 
opens,  forming  the  S.  front,  with  wings  on  cither  side, 
ornamented  with  porticos  and  piazzas.  The  estab. 
has  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  &c.,  and  usually 
about  &50  in-pensioners,  consisting  of  veteran  soldiers, 
who,  besides  food  and  clothing,  receive  weekly  pay, 
varying  according  to  rank  fmii  service,  from  8d.  to 
3i.  6d. ;  the  out-pensioners  connected  with  this  liospital 
amounted,  in  1836-37,  to  79,SOO.  Their  pensions  vary 
from  4id.  to  2j.  a  day,  a  few  receiving  from  2*.  to  3a. 
a  day.    The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  tlie  out- 

fensioners  in  the  above-mentioned  year  amounted  to 
,3.^9,463/.  The  aifairs  of  the  hospital  are  managed 
by  a  board  of  commisiioners.  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the 
chief  promoter  of  this  noble  institution,  contributed 
13,000/.  towards  its  formation.  York  Hospital  is  con- 
nected with  the  Koyal  Hospital,  having  beeji  built  for 
the  reception  of  wounded  soUliers  from  foreign  stitions, 
who  are  taken  into  tl;e  other  as  vacincios  occur. 
A  military  asylum  was  established  by  the  Duke  of  York 
in  I80I,  for  soldiers  orphans,  and  the  children  of  tiiose 
on  foreign  stations.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  not  far 
from  tlie  Royn)  Hospitnl :  700  boys  and  300  girls  being 
maintained,  clothed,  and  educated  in  it  on  Ucll's  plan: 
the  boys,  on  leaving ,  enter  the  army,  the  girls  are 
apprentici^.  Between  Ciielsea  Hospital  and  Clicyne's 
Walk  are  the  bot.'\niiml  gardens  or  the  Apotiiecaries" 
Company,  occupyinj;  4  acres  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
granted  by  Sir  H.  Sloane,  whose  statue  by  Hysbrach  is 
placed  there :  a  hot-house,  green-houses,  library,  &c„ 
are  connected  with  them,  and  ..nnual  lectures  are  given. 
There  are  similar  gardet.s  near  Sloane  Street,  estab. 
in  1807,  comprising  6  acres,  in  which  lectures  are  also 
given  in  May  and  June :  the  plants  are  arranged  in 
compartments  on  tlio  I.inna'an  system.  Tiiere  is  an 
old  established  brewery,  2  soap  manufactories,  and  a 
large  one  for  floor-cloths  in  the  imrisii ;  a  considerable 
coal-trade  is  also  carried  on  by  means  of  barges ;  the 
annual  valuo  of  real  property  in  182S  was  126.467/. 

Chelso:'.  continued,  tlirough  the  17tli  and  IHth  crn- 
turies,  a  favourite  and  fasiiional)le  resort,  and  was  noted 
for  its  taverns  and  public  gardens :  Don  S  iUitd's  Coflbo- 
houee  and  Curiosities  ( Taller,  No.  34.)  still  rei-nin  ;  the 
Ranelagh  Gardens,  .idjoining  those  of  tiiv  Uoyal  Hos- 
pital, were  closed  in  1805. 

CHEr^TKNH.\M,  a  town,  pari,  hor.,  and  fashionable 
watering-place  of  England,  co.  Gloucester,  iiund.  Chel- 
tenham, in  a  fertile  vale  oiwning  to  the  S.  -md  W.,  at  the 
base  of  the  (^ntswold  Hills,  on  the  Chelt,  a  small  stream, 
whence  it  derives  its  name;  9  m.  N.K.  Gloucester,  87 
m.  W.N.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  3,740  acres.  The 
increase  of  the  town  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  occasioned  by  the  great  influx  of 
wealthy  invalids  and  otiiers,  attracted  by  the  ceieltrity  of 
its  spas,  the  mild  and  equalile  temperature  of  the  site, 
and  the  beanty  of  tlie  MirroundinK  neiglibourhood,  lias 
been  quite  extraordinary.  In  1801  the  pop  of  the  par. 
amounted  to  only  3.076;  in  Isll  it  luid  increased  to 
H,32&  ;  iu  1821,  to  1.1,396 ;  in  1831,  to  22,492  ;  and  is  now 
(I8;t9)  s.iid  to  be  above  40,(MI0 1  The  High  Street,  running 
N.W.andS.K.,  is  upw.tr(is  of  l)m.  iu  length;  several 
others  branch  from  it,  at  right  angles,  on  each  side,  lead- 
ing to  the  various  squares,  terraces,  detached  villas,  and 
•pus  ;  each  of  the  lAtter  lieing  surrounded  by  extensive 
plcaturc-grounds.  On  llie  N.  side  of  the  town,  anionKst 
(Khar  flue  ranges,  are  Columbia  Place,  St.. Margaret's  Ter- 


race, and  Pittvillo  Lawn ;  on  the  S.  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Promenades  (on  the  plan  of  the  Louvre),  {he  Crescent 
&c ;  and  up  the  ascent  in  that  direction,  Lansdown  Place' 
Crescent,  and  Terrace,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
Malvern  Hills.  The  spas,  to  which  the  town  is  indebted 
for  its  rapid  growth  and  celebrity  in  the  fashionable 
world,  originate  in  a  considerable  number  of  saline  sprinn 
rising  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  vale,  and  havingtheir  source 
in  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  which  appears  at 
the  surface  at  ihe  base  of  Coombe  Hill,N.W.  of  thetown 
whence  it  dips  gradually,  and  is  about  700  ft.  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  chief  s'^rciti*  and  squares.  In  ail  the 
springs,  chloride  of  sudium  is  the  predominating  ingre- 
dient, and  prevails  the  in'^t  ".-here  the  red  sandstone  ii 
approached  the  neat>!it.  i'he  other  mineral  components 
consist  chiefly  of  the  sulphates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  manganese  —  the 
three  last  in  smaller  proportions.  Iodine  and  bromine 
have  also  been  detected  in  several  of  the  springs.  Though 
the  ground  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  260  ft.,  none 
of  the  present  wells  exceed  130  ft.  in  depth.  The  wa- 
ters, not  only  of  difTerent  springs,  but  those  of  the  same 
spring  at  diircrcnt  times,  probably  vary  much  in  their 
analysis,  as  several  eminent  chemists  have  arrived  at 
different  results.  The  various  ingredients,  except  chlo. 
ride  df  sodium,  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  lias 
incumbent  on  the  red  sand,  the  waters  becoming  impreg- 
nated in  their  ascent  through  the  diiTerent  marls,  clays, 
&c.  of  that  formation.  They  are  chiefly  efficacious  in 
bilious  and  dyspeptic  cases  ;  and  are  taken,  as  aperients, 
usually  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  half  pint  glasses  before 
breakfast,  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  Imur  between 
e.ich.  The  alkaline  form  the  most  numerous  class ;  the 
magnesian  occurs  in  2  or  3  wells  of  recent  origin ;  and 
at  the  old  wells  and  Montpellier,  are  sulphurous  springs 
used  in  cases  of  scrofula,  &c.  The  earliest  of  thete 
saline  springs  first  attracted  attention  in  1716,  and  was 
subsequently  enclosed  and  resorted  to  by  a  few  invalids. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  visit  of  Geo,  111.  in  1778, 
that  the  waters  obtained  any  extensive  repute ;  since 
which  period,  or  a  little  later,  Cheltenham  has  increased, 
as  already  seen,  with  singular  rapidity,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  its  still  continuing  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  of  wealthy  invalids  from  the 
K.  Indies,  and  other  hot  climates.  The  Original  EsU^ 
blishment,  or  Old  Well,  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  ex- 
tended and  improve<l ;  it  is  approached  by  a  fine  avenue, 
and  has  the  crest  of  a  pigeon  on  various  parts  of  the 
structure,  in  allusion  to  the  discovery  of  the  first  spring, 
from  its  being  resorted  to  by  flocks  of  those  birds.  Tlie 
Montpellier  Spa  (about  i  in.  S.  of  the  town)  was  iirst 
opened  in  1809  ;  this  has  also,  of  late  years,  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  is  at  present  tlie  most  fashionable  resort 
during  the  season,  which,  at  all  tliu  spas,  begins  May  1. 
and  ends  Oct.  31.  During  this  p^-ioil  they  arc  opened  at 
6  in  the  morning ;  and  at  Montpellier  there  is  a  nu- 
merous band  in  attendance  from  8  to  10  o'clock,  the 
usual  time  for  drinking  the  waters  and  promenading. 
The  evening  musicil  promenades  at  the  same  spa  are 
also  amongst  the  principal  attractions  of  Cheltenham  ; 
and,  during  the  season,  the  weekly  assemblies  (under  a 
master  of  tl<c  ceremonies)  take  place  in  the  rotunda  o( 
this  spa.  In  winter  they  are  held  at  a  splendid  suite  of 
rooms  in  tlie  High  Street.  Tlie  Montpellier  baths  com- 
prise every  variety  of  warm,  cold,  vapour  air,  sham- 
pooing, &c. ;  and  adjoining  them  is  an  extensive  lalHira- 
tory  for  manufacturing  the  various  kinds  of  "  Chclten* 
ham  Salts."  They  form  altogether  an  extensive  ringe 
of  buildings,  and  arc  supplied  witli  the  mineral  water  of 
80  diiTerent  wells,  conducted  by  one  main  pipe  to  tlie 
establishment.  The  monthly  exhibitions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural and  Kloral  Society  are  held  al  the  Montpellier  and 
Pittville  Spas.  The  latter  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  ami 
is  a  splendid  structure,  on  an  emiiuuce  N.  of  the  town, 
commanding  fine  prospects,  witli  extensive  walks  .and 
drives  round  it.  A  few  public  breakfasts  are  given  at  tliis 
spa  during  the  season,  but  liitherto  the  southern  quarter 
of  Cheltenham  has  aiwiiys  lieen  tin;  most  frequented  and 
fashionable.  The  Pittville  establishment  was  opened  in 
1830.  TheCamliray  Spa  is  a  sm.-ili  (iothic  structure,  huilt 
over  a  chalybeate  spring.  The  wliule  of  these  spas  are 
more  or  less  frequented  throughout  the  year:  there  are 
also  good  public  baths  in  the  lligh  Street.  The  parish 
church  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  with  a  lotty  spire,  in 
the  midst  of  aii  extensive  churchyard,  planted  with  noble 
avenues.  There  are  also  four  modern  churches ;  three 
built  by  prlv.ite  subscription,  and  one  partly  by  grant  from 
the  commissioners,  with  several  hundred  free  sittings ; 
a  (Catholic,  and  six  dissenting  chapels  ;  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  in  l.'>74,  lor  at  least  fiObuys  ;  it  is  in  the 
patronage  of  Corpus  Cliristi  Coll.,  Oxford,  against  which 
a  chancery  suit  is  pending,  brought  by  the  par.  in  1810, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the 
endowment  (»iipposed  about  600/.  a  year)  ;  there  are  8 
srlKilarships  iu  I'emlirokc  Coll.  (founded  in  1682)  for  boys 
of  <  Cheltenham,  and  3  other  pars.,  educated  at  this  school ; 
a  charity  schuul,  fuuiided  in  I68^>,  for  boys  of  this  «ud 
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leveral  other  pars.,  who,  on  IcavinK.  have  an  apprentice  I 
fee— the  present  amount  received  ia  'i()7/. ;  a  national 
tchool,  established  In  1HI7,  has  between  5(10  and  COOchil. 
drcn  dally,  and  VOO  on  Sundays  ;  a  female  orphan  asylum, 
founded  In  IHOTi  by  Queen  Charlotte,  maintains  and  edu- 
cates about  'JJ  children,  from  the  age  of  H  to  15 ;  3  infant 
schools,  one  having  between  300  and  400  children,  and  a 
branch  at  the  village  of  Alstono,  and  a  smaller  school, 
KStablished  in  1834  ;  the  Protestant  union  school,  chiefly 
fnr  children  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion ;  and  several 
largu  Sunday  schools.  The  principal  charitable  institu- 
tions are,  the  general  hospital,  a  recent  structure,  accom- 
modating 100  patients  from  all  parts ;  the  dispensary  and 
casualty  hospital,  established  1813  ;  the  benevolent  and 
anti-mendicity  society,  established  in  1827,  and  affording 
relief  in  kind,  hy  means  of  tickets  ;  the  Cobourg  (for  wo- 
men  in  child-birth),  Uorcas,  and  numerous  others  ;  alms- 
liousKS,  founded  l''>74,  for  6  old  people ;  and  several  minor 
charities.  There  are  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms 
at  Piich  of  the  spas,  and  !>  or  6  others  In  the  town  ; 
a  literary  and  philosophical  institution,  established  1833, 
at  wlil<;h  lectures  are  freauently  given,  with  a  good  library 
iHul  museum ;  and  zoological  gardens.  The  General 
Association  for  Scientific  and  Literary  Instruction  has 
weekly  meetings  and  courses  of  lectures  —  it  Is  on  the 
plan  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  There  are  4  weekly  news- 
|i:ipers  published  exclusively  in  the  town,  and  one  con- 
nected with  Bath,  and  printed  there :  a  small  weekly  tract, 
culled  The  Looker  On,  lias  been  published  many  years  at 
the  Montpellicr  rooms ;  and  more  recently,  in  tiie  town,  a 
yearly  work,  called  The  Cheltenham  Annuaire.  There 
Is  a  neat  theatre,  usually  open  In  summer,  but  enjoying 
nil  great  share  of  patronage  ;  an  excellent  music-room, 
in  Regent  Street,  at  which  concerts  are  frequently  given  j 
many  good  billiard-rooms,  especially  those  between  Re- 
gent Street  and  the  Colonadc  ;  a  cricket-ground,  on  the 
old  Hath  Koad,  belonging  to  .i  club  which  meets  thrice  a 
week  during  tlie  Summer ;  annual  races  take  place  In 
July,  and  are  numerously  attended :  within  a  recent 
period,  a  spring  meeting  In  April  has  also  been  esta- 
blished, and  promises  to  succeed.  A  subscription  pack  of 
.st/ig-linunds  is  supported  by  the  town,  and  hunt  4  days  a 
week  from  Sept.  to  April.  Lord  Segrave's  fox-hounds 
also  hunt  during  the  season;  and  W.  E.  Lawrence's, 
Ks().,  harriers  hunt  3  times  a  week.  The  market-place  Is 
an  extensive  structure,  built  in  1823,  with  an  entrance, 
tlirough  an  arcade,  from  the  High  Street.  Market,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. ;  there  is  usually  an  abundant  supply,  at  mo- 
derate prices.  Annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheese  are  held 
the  '^d  Thursday  in  April,  August  5.,  2d  Tuesday  In  Sept. 
and  ;id  Thursday  In  Dec. ;  there  are  also  2  statute  fairs, 
oa  Thursday  bemre  and  after  Old  Michaelmas  Day.  Malt- 
ing is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  trade  of 
tlie  place  Is  caused  by  the  great  influx  of  visiters  to  the 
spas,  and  by  its  being  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  Tho 
liutrls  and  numerous  lodging-houses  arc  of  a  flrst-rate 
description  :  there  Is  also  a  cleb-house,  on  the  same  plan 
as  those  of  the  metropolis  (the  members  of  any  of  which 
are  ,tdmissible  to  it),  and  a  savings'  and  4  other  banks. 
Coaolies  and  waggons  start  daily  for  various  parts  of  the 
iiiiigdom ;  and  vans  to  London,  Bath,  Worcester,  and 
llirniingham.  Hackney  carriages  and  Hys  are  obtainable 
friini  various  stands ;  and  there  is  a  regular  penny  post 
delivery  througli  the  town  and  adjoining  villages.  Coals, 
and  other  articies  of  general  consumption  are  brought, 
l)y  a  railway,  from  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship 
Canal  to  the  W.  side  of  the  town  (9  m.1,  whore  there  are 
convenient  wharfs  and  warehouses.  Water,  for  domestic 
use,  is  conducted  from  sources  in  the  Cotswold  Hills  to  a 
large  reservoir,  and  thence,  by  pipes,  to  the  upper  stories 
ol  most  of  the  houses :  this,  and  the  gas  (with  which  the 
whole  of  the  town  and  suburbs  are  well  lighted),  are  sup- 
plied by  private  companies.  The  paving,  sewerage,  &c. 
regulation  of  the  hackney  e.irriages,  and  the  police  force 
(iin  the  metropolitan  plan,  and  wearing  a  similar  uniform), 
are  all  under  the  control  of  commissioners,  appointed 
under  an  iniprorement  act  In  2d  Geo.  IV.,  who  meet 
regularly.  Petty  sessions  for  the  hiind.  are  held  thrice  a 
wi'ek.  "There  Is  also  a  manorial  court  lect,  the  lands  sub. 
ieet  t(i  which,  by  an  ancient  custom,  confirmed  by  the 
legislature,  descend  to  the  eldest  female,  instead  of  the 
eldest  heir  male.  The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Chelten- 
ham, "or  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  returning  I  mem, 
to  the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  coincide  with 
those  of  the  par.  Registered  electors,  In  1837-38,  l,.'>73. 
It  Is  a  polling  town  for  the  K.  division  of  the  co.  The 
(iDvernmcnt  of  the  town  is  vested  In  commissioners. 
The  scenery  in  every  direction  is  verv  beautiful,  and 
nightingales  abound  in  the  vicinity.  iBennal's  Wood, 
about  I  in.  from  the  town,  has  been  named,  from  the 
numbers  that  frequent  It,  Nightingale  (Jrovc.  From 
some  of  the  neighbouring  summits  extensive  prospects 
arc  commanded,  esiiccially  from  Clecve  Cloud,  BIrdllp, 
('harlton  Deer  Park,  and  "the  Castles,"  so  named  from 
the  remains  of  some  ancient  encampments.  Sudeley 
(  astli-,  a  splendid  old  ruin  ;  .Siuithain,  a  curious  speci- 
men of  domestic  arciiltccturc  of  the  Tudor  period  ;  Wit- 
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combe,  where  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  were  dis- 
covered in  1818  (Archieolog.  vol.  ii.),  and  Toddington,  a 
splendid  modern  seat,  are  in  tho  vicinity.  {Cheltenham 
Ouitle  i  Cheltenham  Annuaire,  8vo.  1839  ;  Geological 
Trans.  ;  Neale'i  VieuiB  ;  Pari.  Papert,  l/c.) 

CHELVA,  a  town  of  Spain, jprov.  Valencia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  39  m.  N.W,  Valencia.  Pop.  5,622. 
There  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  on  the 
N.E.  of  this  town,  that  served  to  convey  water  to  LIrla. 
The  neighbourhood  Is  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines, 
and  produces  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  maize,  wine,  and 
oil. 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  circ. 
Zwickau,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  Chemnlti 
rlver,20m.  E.N.E.  Zwickau, and 37 m.W.S.W.  Dresden. 
Foil.,  with  its  suburbs  (1837),  22,265.  It  was  formerly 
walled,  but  its  fortifications  have  been  levelled,  and  their 
site  is  now  laid  out  In  public  walks.  It  has  some  good 
streets  and  squares,  a  castle.  5  churches,  4  hospitals, 
a  town  hall,  cloth  hall,  lycciim,  school  of  design,  &c. ; 
and  has  handsome  and  thriving  suburbs.  Chemnitz  is 
the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  extensive  cotton  manufactures ;  and  that  of  cotton 
hosiery,  mitts,  &c.,  to  which  It  is  mainly  Indebted  for  its 
rapid  growth,  is  said  to  employ  from  15,000  to  20,000 
looms  In  Chemnitz  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  The 
stockings,  lultts,  &c.,  manufactured  here,  are  now  very 
widely  diffused  over  the  states  comprised  within  the 
German  Customs  League ;  and  considerable  quantities 
have  also  been  shipped  for  the  U.  States.*  The  ma- 
chinery employed,  though  a  good  deal  Improved,  Is  still 
very  imperfect ;  and  the  real  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
Saxon  manufacturers  consists  in  the  low  rate  of  wages 
resulting  from  the  depressed  mode  of  living  of  the  work- 
people, who  subsist  chiefly  on  rye-bread,  with  a  very 
small  supply  of  butchers'  meat.  We  are  not,  however, 
of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  we  have  much  to 
fear  from  Saxon  competition.  We  have  indeed  been,  and 
most  probably  will  be,  undersold  in  those  descriptions  of 
fabrics  principally  produced  by  manual  labour  ;  but  the 
advantages  of  our  situation,  and  our  superiority  in  all 
that  respects  the  employment  of  machinery  on  a  great 
scale,  Is  so  very  decided,  that  it  is  most  unlikely  It  should 
be  shaken  by  the  competition  of  any  state  so  unfavourably 
situated  as  Saxony.  There  were,  according  to  Canna- 
bich.  In  and  round  the  town,  in  1833,  40  steam,  water,  and 
other  spinning  mills.  The  entire  value  of  its  cotton 
manufactures  was  estimated,  at  the  same  epoch,  at 
2,000,000  rix  dollars  a  year,  and  tliey  have  increased  ma- 
terially In  the  Interim.  Chemnitz  has  also  a  manufac- 
ture of  spinning  machinery,  with  which  it  supplies  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Continent ;  .ind  it  has  besides 
manufactures  of  linens,  &c. ;  and  dyeing  and  bleaching 
establishments.  The  district  of  Chemnitz  contains  14 
villages,  and  had.  In  1837,  a  pop.  of  44,600,  most  of  whom 
are  employed  in  the  above  branches  of  industry.  Chem- 
nitz was  for  400  years  a  free  imperial  city.  It  was  the 
birthpltice  of  Puffendorf.  (Bcrghaus  t  Atlg.  Lander  und 
Volherk  ;  Cannabich  ;  Lehrhuch.) 

CHENONCEAUX  (CASTLE  OF),    See Blere'. 

CHEPSTOW,  a  sea-port  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Monmouth,  bund.  Caldecot;  on  the  Wye,  2|  m. 
from  Its  embouchure  in  the  Severn,  1 10m.  W.  Lond., 
and  14  m.  N.N.W.  Bristol.  Pop.  (1821)  3,008 ;  (1831) 
3,524.  It  stands  on  a  gradual  slope  betwixt  bold  cliiTs 
rising  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  England.  Streets  broad, 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  but  badly  supplied 
with  water.  Tliere  are  many  good  houses,  and  the  town 
looks  neat  and  cheerful.  The  church  has  a  fine  Norman 
entrance,  and  many  curious  specimens  of  the  early 
pointed  style.  It  has  also  a  Cath.,  and  3  diss,  chapels: 
an  endowed  charity  school  for  13  children;  a  national 
school ;  2  ancient  nospit.il8,  In  which  25  aged  persons 
ate  supported ;  and  several  minor  charities.  Market, 
Wed.  and  Sat.  Fairs,  Frid.  and  Sat.  In  Whitsun-week  ; 
Sat.  beforu  June  20.,  Aug.  I.,  and  Frid.  before  Oct.  29. 
It  has  no  manufactures  ;  but  a  considerable  trade,  beine 
the  chief  port  of  most  of  the  places  on  the  Wye  and 
Lug,  Including  Herefordshire  and  the  E,  part  ot  Mon- 
mouth. Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent ; 
and  about  70  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  4,600 
tons,  belong  to  the  port.  The  tide  runs  with  great  rapi- 
dity in  the  river,  making  its  navigation  a  little  dan- 
gerous ;  and  it  rises  at  ordinary  springs  between  40  and 
50  ft.,  and  at  high  springs  it  sometimes  reaches  between 
."iO  and  60  ft.;  hence  very  large  ships  may  come  up  to  the 
town,  and  barges  of  .SO  tons  burden  ascend  the  river  to 
Hereford.  A  handsome  Iron  bridge  was  thrown  over 
the  river  in  1816  at  tho  joint  expense  of  tho  two  cos., 
separated  by  tho  Wye.    The  castle,  on  a  steep  clifl'over- 

*  During  the  year  ended  the  30th  of  September,  I8,VI>  the  total 
vaUie  of  tlie  hosier;  imjiorled  into  the  If.  States  amnunted  to  7'i7,R.W 
(iollarti,  of  which  articles  of  the  value  of  4 1'l^.l  10  di>ltiirs  were  shipped 
frmii  the  llaiihe  towns  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  stating  what  pro- 
iinrtimi  nf  tlifse  were  itup]>1ied  bv  Saxon>,  nnil  what  by  Hhenilli 
rruRiia,  Uiout;b  we  beiicve  that  tht  furniur  was  inucli  the  greatcK.     - 
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hangins  the  Wjre,  dates  ft'om  the  Ilth  century,  though 
mmt  of  the  exitting  remutni,  which  occupy  a  considerable 
space,  appear  to  tw  of  more  recent  origin :  it  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  txith  parties  during  the  last  civil 
war  i  and  after  the  restoration,  Henr*  Martyn,  the  regi- 
cide, was  imprisoned  for  life  In  one  of  Us  towers,  where  be 
died  after  30  years'  conflnemeat.  The  co.  magistrates 
hold  petty  sessions  In  the  town,  and  a  small  tiieatre  is 
occasionally  opened. 
CHER,  an  ml.  dep.  of  France,  reg.  Centre,  formed  of 

Krt  of  Berrl  and  Bourbonnais,  having  K.  the  dep. 
tiret,  E.  Miivre,  S.  Allier  and  Creuse,  and  W.  Indre 
and  LK>lr-et-Cher.  Area,  720,880  hectares.  Pop.  376,883. 
It  derives  Its  name  ttom  the  Cher,  by  which  it  is  Inter- 
sected, and  Is  Included  in  the  basin  or  the  Loire,  which, 
with  the  Allier,  forms  Its  E.  boundary.  Surface  gene- 
rally Sat.  Soil  various :  in  the  B.,  and  along  the  Loire, 
It  is  very  fertile ;  S.  It  is  of  a  medium  quality,  while  in 
N.  ft  is  sandy,  and  covered  in  great  part  with  heath. 


the 
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Principaf  crops,  wheat,  maslin. 


rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp  is  largely  cultivated,  the 
crop  being  estimated  at  about  7-V),000  kliog.  a  year.  The 
natural  meadows,  which  are  extensive  and  valuable,  are 
principally  depastured  by  sheep  and  cattle.  The  stock 
of  sheep  is  estimated  at  about  AOO.OOO  head,  producing 
annually  570,000  kliog.  of  wool ;  in  1833.  the  dep.  tar- 
nished  16,749  sheep  for  the  markets  of  Paris.  The  stock 
of  black  cattle  is  estimated  at  85,000  head.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  horses  of  Berrl  enjoyed  a  high  reput- 
ation; but  the  breed  is  now  compUtemmt  d^gradfe. 
Hogs  and  goats  numerous.  The  forests  occupy  about 
130,000  hectares  i  and  furnish  timber  for  the  navy,  car- 

Cters'  work,  &c.  The  vineyards  cover  nearly  13,000 
tares ;  those  in  the  arrond.  of  Sancerre  furnish  the 
kest  wines.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  is  pretty  extensively 
wrought.  In  1819  the  diflferenl  works  supplied  3,!i80j000 
kllogs.  pig,  and  6,250,000  kilogs.  bar  and  rod  iron.  The 
cloth  manufkcture,  once  the  staple  of  the  dep.,  has 
greatly  fallen  off:  and  the  glass  works  that  were  for- 
merly to  be  met  with  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  cutlery 
of  Bourges  is  much  esteemed  ;  and  there  are  fabrics  of 
coarse  cloth,  linen,  &c.,  with  earthenware  manufactures, 
breweries,  tanneries,  Ac. 

The  dep.  sends  4  mem.  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep.,  and 
had  In  1838-39,  1,24(1  electors.  Public  rev.,  in  1831, 
3,309,013  fir.  Principal  towns,  Bourges,  St.  Amand, 
Vierion,  and  Sancerre.  {French Official  tables i  Hugo, 
•rt.  Cher.) 

CHBHASCO,  an  In),  town  of  N.  luly,  k.  Sardinia, 
prov.  Mondovi,  cap.  mand.,  advantageouily  situated  on 
a  point  of  land  between  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  nenr 
their  confluence,  31  m.  S.S.K.  Turin.  Pop.  8,0(N).?  It 
was  formerly  an  Important  military  noit,  and  is  still  sur- 
rounded with  walls  s  but  its  citadel  was  dismantled  in 
1796.  It  Is  well  built  and  laid  out,  and  supplied  with 
water  by  a  canal  cut  from  the  Stura,  which  also  turns 
several  silk  mills.  Trade  chiefly  in  wine  and  silk.  (Ham- 
poldi.lic.) 

CHEHBOURR,  a  nrlnclpal  lea-port  and  fortlfled  town 
of  France,  dip.  Mancne,  on  Its  N.  shore,  nearly  opposite 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  bottum  of 
a  bay  formed  by  Cape  Levi  on  the  R.,  and  Cnpe  La 
Hogue  on  its  extreme  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divettc, 
41m.  N.W.  St.  U,  and  IBS  m.  W.N.W.  Paris.  Lat. 
4»o  38'  31"  N.,  long.  I"  41'  68"  W.  Pop.,  1836,  19,816. 
It  Is  open,  but  defended  by  an  entrenched  camp.  Streets 
narrow  and  ilirty,  nntwithttanding  there  arc  many  public 
fountains.  Houses  mostly  of  stone  and  slated.  Chief 
public  bulldlngi :  the  military  and  marine  arsenals,  a  spa- 
cious marine,  and  several  other  hospitals ;  the  parish 
church,  a  singular  odiflce  ;  the  town  hall  and  prIson.lMth 
new  and  haiiilaome  buildings ;  a  theatre  i  publiv  iMlhs  and 
barrarks.  From  its  advanced  pniitlon  In  the  Kngllsh 
Channel,  It  has  long  liren  a  favourite  nlijert  with  the 
French  government  to  render  ('hcrlmurx  a  great  naval 
arsenal,  and  a  secure  asylum  for  ships  of  war  ;  and  to  ac- 
ciiinpllsh  this,  vut  sums  have  been  expended  upon  It. 
The  harbours  for  merchantmen  and  snips  of  war  are 
quite  distinct  f^om  each  other.  The  last,  whirli  was 
construrteil  by  Napoleon,  Is  a  magniflcent  work.  It  Is 
mostly  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  Is  32H  yds.  long, 
by  m)  wide,  and  la  capalileof  accommiMlatlng  .M)  ships  of 
the  line,  which  may  enter  It  at  all  times,  there  b4<lng  26 
ft.  water  at  low  el>h.  It  has  4  flno  rnveri'd  granite 
docks,  86  ft.  deep,  for  the  building  of  aliipii,  and  a  iMSin 
for  those  undergoing  repair.  Near  the  naval  port  Is  the 
dockyard  of  Chanlereym^  for  the  buildini  nf  frigates, 
eouuining  a  large  timber  yard,  a  ro|ie  walk  .646  yds.  In 
length,  Ac.  The  rommerrial  port,  forme<i  liy  the  mouth 
of  the  DIvette,  and  easy  of  access,  ciinslats  of  an  niiter 
harbour  and  a  iMsIn,  thi>  former,  2li2  yds.  Iimg,  by  218 
wMe;  the  latter,  446  yds.  long,  liy  \3M  wide,  llclween 
the  two  divisions  Is  a  sliiire :  the  outer  harbour  rommu- 
nieales  with  the  sea  by  a  ranal  *>.V>  yds.  long  and  64  wlile, 
bordared  In  Its  whole  length  br  a  granite  Jetty,  within 
whicli  «  depth  of  It*  ft,  water  Is  always  ri'lalne<l  The 
I  of  Chorbouri  Is  out  of  tha  best  lu  the  Cliar.nrl, 
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and  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It  is  defended  on  all 
sides  by  batteries,  and  is  protected  ttom  the  northerlv 
winds,  which  would  otherwise  throw  in  a  heavy  sea,  uid 
in  a  great  measure  also  firom  the  Channel  currents,  by  a 
vast  artificial  duue,  or  breakwater,  similar  to  that  In 
Plymouth  Sound,  constructed  In  the  centre  of  the  Iny 
opposite  to,  and  about  iU  m.  iWmit  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  great  work,  (brmed  for  the  most  part  of 
granite  and  sandstone,  was  commenced  under  Louis 
XVI.,  in  1784,  and  continued  till  1791 ;  it  was  re-com. 
menced  by  Napoleon  in  1802,  again  discontinued  in  IH13 
and  Is  not  yet  quite  complete.  Its  foundation  was  laid 
by  sinking  many  musive  wooden  frames  which  were 
afterwards  lllled  with  blocks  of  stone,  500,000  cubic 
fathoms  of  which  have  Iieen  already  employed  in  its  con. 
struction.  The  length  of  the  digue  is  3,768  metres  (4,120 
yards) ;  breadth  at  its  base,  262 ft.,  at  Its  summit,  loi  ft. 
On  its  central  part,  which  is  91  it.  above  the  water  at 
the  highest  spring  tides,  a  battery  has  been  erected. 
The  E.  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  is  1, 060 yards  in 
width,  that  on  the  W.  side  2,550  yards. 

Cherbourg  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  original  Jurisdic- 
tion, of  a  marit.  tribunal  and  prefecture,  and  Is  the  cap. 
of  the  1st  naval  arrondissement.  It  has  a  departmental 
college,  a  royal  academical  society,  a  public  library 
with  3,600  vols.,  a  naval  library,  and  several  museurai. 
Cherbourg,  which  is  very  ancient,  was  In  the  lOth  cen- 
tury called  Canubur. .  It  was  long  In  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  was  the  last  place  they  retained  In  Nor- 
mandy. (Hugo,  ui.  Manche  i  Official  Seportt  i  Did. 
Oiographique,  IjC.) 

CHERIBON,  a  sea-port  town  of  Java,  cap.  div.  and 

f>rov.,  at  the  head  of  a  wide  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
si.,  128  m.  8.E.  by  E.  Ratavia;  lat.  6°  48'  S.,  long. 
108°  37'  E.  In  the  earlr  part  of  the  nresent  century 
it  suffered  from  a  pestilence,  which  destroyed  more 
than  a  third  of  Its  Inhab. ;  and  from  this  and  other 
causes.  It  is  said  to  have  declined  of  late :  but  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  governor,  and  enjoys 
considerable  trade.  The  town  and  harbour  are  protected 
hy  a  fort.  The  dl  strict  of  Cheribon  is  remarkable  for  Its 
fertility,  and  the  excellence  of  its  cofflse,  indigo,  teak 
timber,  Ac.  (HamiUok'i  E.  I.  Gax.  11.  636.) 

CHERSO  and  OSERO  (an.  Crepta  and  Abtoru$,  to- 
gether called  Abtyrlidei),  two  contiguous  long  and  narrow 
isls.  of  the  Adriatic,  belonging  to  Illyria,  gov.  Trieste, 
between  lat.  44°  30*  and  45<^20^  N.,  and  long.  14°  \N  and 
14°  30*  R.,  senarated  from  Istria  bv  the  Gulph  ofQuar- 
nero  ;  united  length  nearly  SX\  m.,  breadth  varving  from 
I  to  8  m.  Area,  06  sq.  m.  Pop.  14,000.  Surface  gene 
rally  mountainous,  stony,  nnd  barren  ;  but  in  some  parts 
the  olive,  vine,  fig,  and  various  other  fruits,  and  a  little 
corn,  are  grown,  and  in  several  parts  there  are  good 
pasture  lands  for  sheep.  Oil  is  the  most  valuable  product 
of  Chcrso,  wine  of  Osero.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  former 
Island  there  are  some  fine  woods  ;  and  shrubs  and  plants 
for  dyeing  are  very  abundant .  The  breed  of  sheep  Is  very 
Indlflerent.  and  the  wool  bad.  Other  dnmcitic  animals  are 
few.  Many  of  the  pop.  subsist  by  the  tunny,  anchovy,  \c, 
fisheries.  There  are  a  few  manufactures,  chleHy  of  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  and  liqueurs ;  and  vessels  are  hullt  at  the 
principal  towns :  —  tncsc  are  Chcrso,  Osero,  Loisin 
Rraniie,  and  Lossin  Piccolo.  Cherso,  the  cap.,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  same  name,  has  a  good 
though  small  harbour,  and  3,l)0()  Inhali.  It  contains  a 
cathedral  and  numerous  uther  churches ;  Its  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty  1  hut  Its  Inhah.  clean  and  induitrloui. 
Osero,  also  on  tne  W.  side  of  the  Island  of  Cherso,  In  an 
unhealthy  situation,  has  only  1,600  Inhah.;  Imt  It  has 
a  cathedral  with  a  fine  steeple,  and  was  formerly  the  n'sA 
of  a  bishopric.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in  MO. 
Its  Inhab.  have  some  trade  In  tlmtier.  Lossin  Orande 
and  Piccolo  are  two  inslKnlllcjuit  towns  on  the  Island  of 
Osero.  The  two  Islands  are  ronnecteil  by  a  bridge. 
iOeitrrr.  \a/.  Kncycl.t  Fotiii  t  Trav  in  Dalmalia.) 

CIIKKSON.     .Vcr  Khkrson. 

CIIKKTSK  V,  a  town  and  par.  nf  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hnnd.  (iiKlley.  Area  of  par.,  10,020  acres.  Pop.  of  do. 
(IMai ),  4,279  ;  ( 1831 ),  4,796.    Ihe  town,  slluate«l  on  the  .s. 


bank  of  the  Thames,  Is  neatly  built  of  tiiick,  partially 
iiaved,  and  well  supplle«l  with  spring  water,  nut  not 
lighted.      It  is  conneded   with   tlie   Middlesex   side  of 


the  river  hy  a  handsome  stone  bridge  nf  7  arclicf, 
built  in  ITf)6,  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the  two  countlc*. 
The  church,  a  hundnomu  atruclure,  erected  In  IWm,  In 
the  later  (Htintcd  atylp,  contains  n  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  ci'Icliratod  statesman  ('.  J.  I'ox,  who  realded  lor  a 
lengthened  perliMl  ut  St.  Ann's  Hill,  near  the  town. 
There  are  hUo  3  dlaienting  chapels,  almahouaes,  several 
minor  charities,  and  a  srhiHil  founded  In  1726,  for  60 
rhildren  of  this  anil  three  adjoining  parishes :  Its  pre- 
sent revenue  Is  nearly  400/.  a  year,  and  It  has  been  ar- 
raniieii  on  llidl'i  |diin,  nnil  now  educalea  230  iHiys  and  130 
girls,  of  ttlinm  3(1  ofcilhrr  sex  iMdonging  to  Chrrtsey  ar« 
riothetl.  6larket-day,  Wednraday  Fairs,  first  Monday 
and  Tuesilay  In  l.enl',  for  cattle  ;  May  14.  forahiH>p  ;  Aug. 
0.  and  Mt'pt.  2t.  fur  pleaiurv  and  |>edlery.    The  aiallag* 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

and  toIlR  of  theia  and  the  market!  were  granted  to  the 
ixwr  of  the  town  by  Queen  Eliiabeth.  The  chief  busi. 
neii  of  Chertiey  coniiiti  in  the  manufacture  of  malt, 
flour,  iron  hoopi,  and  brooms :  great  quantities  of  briclcs 
are  alio  made  in  the  neighliourhood ;  and  vegetables  are 
largely  cultivated  for  the  London  markets :  these  are 
mostly  conveyed  by  the  Guildford  and  Petworth  Canal, 
which  approaches  to  within  2  m.  of  the  town.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailiflr,  appointed  for  life  by  letters  patent  of 
the  exchequer,  and  is  exempted  fVom  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  CO.  sheriff,  but  is  within  that  of  the  co.  magistrates, 
who  hold  a  session  for  the  division  every  fortnight.  Cssar 
is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Thames  near  this  place  to 
attack  Cassibelaunus ;  the  stakes  then  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  by  the  Britons  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
Romans  are  noticed  by  Bedeas  remaining  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury ;  and  vestiges  of  them  are  still  traceable  ^  m.  below 
the  bridge.  During  the  Heptarchy,  Chertsey  was  the 
residence  of  the  S.  Saxon  kings  :  at  Hardwick  Court,  in 
the  par.  (now  a  farm),  Henry  VI.  resided  when  a  child ; 
and  in  an  ancient  monastery  (founded  by  Edgar,  and  ex- 
isting till  Henry  VIII.)  he  was  privately  interred,  though 
his  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  Windsor. 
Cowley  the  poet  died  in  this  town,  where  his  study  is 
still  preserveil. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  a  noble  baj'  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  U.  S.  of  N.  America,  having  its  embouchure  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  between  Cape  Charles,  lat.  3T°  7' 
N.,  long.  76°  9' W.,  and  Cape  Henry,  lat.  36° 56' N., long. 
76°  4'  W.,  about  13  m.  apart.  It  stretches  nearly  due  N. 
from  Cape  Henry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah 
river,  in  39°  iV  N.,  a  distance  in  a  direct  line  of  above 
IHO  m.  Its  average  breadth  N.  of  the  Potomac  river, 
in  lat.  88°,  is  about  10  m. ;  but  S.  of  that  point  it  is  about 
25  tn.  Its  coast  line  is  very  irregular,  inasmuch  as  it 
branches  out  on  both  sides  into  an  immense  numt)er  of 
bays  ;  but  including  these,  and  its  numerous  islands,  its 
area  ii  estimated  at  3,ti(IOsq.  m.  (Darby.)  It  is  wholly 
within  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Chesapeake 
Bay  differs  from  the  other  sounds  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
o(  the  U.  States  in  having  only  one  outlet,  as  well  as  in 
its  greater  depth  of  water,  which  is  generally  about  nine 
fathoms,  affbrding  many  commodious  harbours,  and  a 
safe  and  easy  navigation  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden. 
At  Its  head  it  receives  the  Susquehannah  ;  and  on  its  W. 
site  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and  James  ri- 
vers. On  the  same  side  are  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Nor- 
folk, Hampton,  &c. :  and  on  Its  E.  shore,  Chester  and 
Cninbridge.  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  ChesB))eake 
Hay  with  Albemarle  Sound  ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  from  the  tide  water  of  the  Potomac  to  Pittsburg, 
WHS  commenced  In  1828,  (Sfd  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ac; 
Uarbu  ;  American  Encycl. ;  MUchfU'$  U.  Slatei.) 

CirKSIIAM,  atownandpar.  of  England,  co.  Bucks, 
hund.  Burnham,  in  a  fertile  vale,  through  which  a  small 
brouk  flows  to  Join  the  Coin.  Area  of  par.,  1 1,880  acres. 
I'on.  of  do.  (isai)  5,032;  (IWil)  5,.188.  The  town,  2C  m. 
N.W.  London,  consists  of  d  streets.  The  church,  an 
nnrient  cruciform  structure,  has  an  embattled  tower 
and  spire  ;  there  arc  also  4  dissenting  chapels,  an  alins- 
lioiise  for  4  old  iieople,  and  a  national  school.  Market  on 
Wednesday,  for  corn,  Saturday  for  general  provisions. 
I'airs  April  21.  and  July  22.  for  cattle ;  a  statute  fair  Sept. 
2>*.  I'lieshani  was  formerly  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  turneryware,  whicn,  though  still  carried  on,  has 
Kreatly  declined.  The  lace  manufacture  is  wholly  dis- 
continued.  Shnemaking,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropo. 
Ill,  is  the  chief  business  ;  but  the  making  of  ttraw  plait 
employs  many  females :  there  are  also  several  paper-mills, 
and  a  small  silk-mill  in  the  vicinity. 

CIIRHHIHE,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  having  N.  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  vstuary  of  the  Mersey,  Lancashire,  and  a 
•mall  part  of  Yorkshire ;  R.  the  cos.  Derby  and  Staflbrd ; 
8.  Salop, and  a  portion  of  Flint ;  and  W.  Denbigh.  Flint, 
and  the  vstuary  of  the  Dee.  Area,  673,280  acres,  of  which 
about  600,000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  SurAice  geiu'rally  low  and  tint,  with  some  con- 
siderable hills  along  Its  K.  bonier,  and  a  broken  ridge 
on  Its  W,  side  extending  from  Maipas  to  Frndthani  i  In 
this  ridge,  near  Tarporley,  Is  the  insulalnl  rock  of 
Ilustnn.  It  Is  wnteriHl  liy  the  Dee,  Weaver,  and  other 
streams,  and  the  Mersey  I'ornis  tliu  line  of  demarcation 
between  it  and  Lancavhire:  it  is  also  intersected  by 
several  canals.  It  has  mines  of  ciml,  cop)>cr,  lead,  and 
rnlmit ;  but  Its  most  vnliiable  mineral  cnnslits  of  an 
Inexhaustible  supply  of  riHk-salt,  vast  quantities  of  which 
are  annually  dug  up,  and  used  partly  for  home  con- 
sumption and  partly  lor  exportation  ;  a  great  quantity  of 
salt  Is  sllso  procured  from  the  brine  tprings  contiguous 
In  Northwich,  MlddlenMch,  Ac.  The  soil  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  red  rich  sandy  or  clayey  loam,  much 
Improve*!  by  marllnH,  and  generally  very  fertile.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  humid  i  and  the  country  iM'ing  low 
and  well  sheltered,  ami  dlvide<l  by  hedges  and  lintge- 
row  trees,  Is  remarkable  for  Its  verdure  and  the  luxuriance 
or  its  pastures.  Hence  Clieslilre  Is  onenrilielliiestitraslng 
lilitrlcts  in  England,  and  has  been  lung  celebrated  fur  Us 
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dairies.    Cheese  is  the  principal  product ;  and  is  not  only 

L..,^. --lemed  throughout  England,  where  It  is 

immense  quantities,  but  also  in  many  i 


bighly  esteemed  throughout  England,  where  It  is  con- 
sumed in  immense  quantities,  but  also  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent  and  of  America.    Arable  husbandrr  Is 


a  secondary  object,  and  is  less  suited  to  the  climate ;  but 
potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  Estates  for  the 
most  part  large,  and  this  is  one  of  the  cos.  in  which  the 
least  change  has  taken  place,  for  a  lengthened  period,  in 
the  ownership  of  land :  farms  mostly  small,  a  great  many 
under  10  acres  ;  but  excluding  these,  the  average  is  pro- 
bablv  about  70  acres.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810, 
aOf.  1^.  an  acre.  Though  there  are  but  few  extensive 
woods,  Cheshire  has,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  hedge- 
row trees,  a  very  woody  appearance,  and  a  large  supply 
of  available  timber.  Afanufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  ftc. 
are  carried  on  with  great  spirit  and  success  at  Macclesfield, 
Congleton,  Stockport,  and  other  places.  Cheshire  has 
7  hund.  and  00  par.,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Chester.  It 
sends  lOmem.  to  the  H.orC.,vii.4for  the  co.,  and  2  each 
for  the  city  of  Chester,  and  the  bors.  of  Macclesfield  and 
Stockport.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  In  1837-38, 
12,811  ;  vis.  for  the  S.  div.  6,972,  N.  div.  5,839.  In  1831 
Cheshire  had  60,748  inhab.  houses ;  64,955  families ;  and 
334,301  inhab.,  of  whom  164,183  were  males,  and  170,258 
females.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838, 
70,688/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 1,114,927/.  i 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  289,309/. 

Cheshire  is  called  a  co.  palatine,  flrom  the  sovereign 
power  in  it  being  formerly  exercised  by  the  Earl  of 
Chester  as  ftillv  as  by  the  king  in  his  palace.  But  it 
has  been  long  neld  by  the  crown.  It  nad,  however, 
seprate  courts  and  law  officers  till  the  passing  of  the 
Welsh  Jurisdiction  Act  of  Geo.  IV.,  when  they  were  abo- 
lished, and  its  couru  assimilated  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom. 

CHESTER,  acity,co.,  pari. bor., and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
land, locally  in  theco.of  Cliester,  hund.Broxton.on  a  rocky 
elevation  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dee,  by  which  it  is  half 
encircled,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  co.,  about  6  m.  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Dee  with  its  scstuary,  27  m.  S.  by 
K.  Liverpool,  IC4  m.  N.W.  London  ;  lat. 53°  11'  N.,  long. 
2O52'30'»W.  l'op.(182l)  I9,94'J;(I831)2I,3C3.  The  city 
is  enclosed  within  an  oblong  quadrangle  by  walls  of  great 
antiquity,  and  which  are  most  probably  built  on  the 
site  of  those  constructed  by  the  Romans.  They  make 
in  all  a  circuit  of  2670  yards,  and  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  repair.  I'he  an- 
cient gateways  having  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
modern  arches,  a  continuous  walk  on  the  top  of  the 
walls,  6  ft.  wide,  defended  on  one  side  uy  a  parapet,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  railing,  extends  all  round  the  city,  and 
affords  a  great  variety  of  line  pros|iects.  "  The  form  of  the 
city,"  sav's  Mr.  Pennant, "  evinces  Its  Roman  origin,  being 
in  the  figure  of  their  camps ;  with  4  gates,  4  priiiclpd 
streets,  and  a  variety  of  lesser,  crossing  the  other  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  divide  tlie  whole  into  lesser  squares. 
The  structure  of  the  4  prlncii>al  streets  is  without  pa- 
rallel ;  they  run  direct  from  E.  to  W.  and  N.  to  S.  | 
and  have  been  excavated  out  of  the  earth,  and  sunk  se- 
veral feet  below  the  surface.  Tlie  carriages  drive  far 
below  the  level  of  the  kitcliens,  on  a  line  witii  ranges  of 
shops;  over  which,  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  pas- 
sengers walk  from  end  to  end,  secure  from  wet  or  heat, 
in  galleries  (or  rows,  as  tiiey  are  called)  purloined  from 
the  floor  of  each  house,  open  in  front,  and  balustraded. 
The  back  courts  of  all  tncse  houses  are  level  with  the 
rows ;  but  to  go  into  any  one  of  these  4  streets  it  Is 
necessary  to  descend  a  flight  of  several  steps."  ( Tour  in 
H'aiei,  1.  147.  8vo.  ed.)  The  city  has  of  late  years  been 
much  modernised  and  improved,  and  a  handsome  new 
street  has  been  formed  from  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
to  (irosvenor  Bridge, —  a  noble  stone  structure  of  a 
single  arch,  2(M)  It.  in  span,  with  a  roadway  38  ft.  in 
width.  Previously  to  the  erection  of  this  bridge,  tlie 
communication  across  the  river  was  by  an  old,  narrow, 
and  Inconvenient  bridge  of  7  arches:  the  suburbs  have 
also  lieen  considerably  extended.  The  whole  is  paved, 
lighted  liy  gas,  and  supnlled  with  water,  raised  by  a 
steam-engine,  from  the  l)ee,  and  conducted  by  pipes  to 
a  large  reservoir.  The  cathedral  is  a  large  (iotnh;  pile, 
witli  a  low  massive  tower  ;  the  interior  Is  fine,  with  se- 
veral lateral  cliaiiels  In  the  earlier,  and  a  cleristory  in  the 
later  pointed  style :  the  bishop's  throne,  and  several  an- 
cient inoiiunu'iits,  are  highly  interesting.  Contiguous  to 
the  rathedral  are  the  remains  of  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey, 
which  for  nearly  seven  centuries  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  tiie  kingdom.  The  bishop's  palace  (rebuilt  1752),  the 
preliendal,  and  other  good  moilern  houses  (forming  the 
AblH'y  Square),  occupy  the  rest  of  the  precinct.  At  an 
average  of  the  3  years,  ending  with  IH3I,  the  nett  revenue 
of  the  bishopric  of  Chester  amounted  to  3,261/.  a  year. 
There  are  9  par.  churches,  and  2  others  not  parurhial. 
St  John's  church  Is  a  niagnlllcent  s|H>ciinen  of  Saxon  ar- 
chitecture ;  In  Trinity  Ciiurch  are  monuments  to  I'arnell, 
the  poet,  and  Miitlliew  Henry,  the  celebrated  comment- 
ator, Inleried  wllliiii  lis  walls.  It  has  also  a  Catholic,  and 
several  dissenting  cliiipels ;  a  gramnuu'' school  foundad  ill 
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BO  Hen.  VIII.  for  34  boyi,  from  whom  the  cathedral  cho- 
Tl>ter»-are  selected :  its  annual  revenue  is  lOM/.,  and  it  has 
one  exhibition  to  either  uniTersity  ;  two  charity  schools 
founded  in  1717,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  St. 
John,  one  for  38  boys,  of  whom  28  are  ^so  maintained ; 
the  other  for  a  like  number  of  girls ;  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster's  school,  established  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  wholly  sup- 
ported by  him,  educating  between  400  and  500  children  ; 
a  diocesan  school,  on  Bell's  plan,  for  ISO  boys ;  3  infant 
schools ;  and  seTeral  large  dissenting  and  Sunday  schools. 
The  CO.  infirmary,  and  the  co.  lunatic  asylum,  each  have 
accommodation  tor  100  patients ;  and  Jt  has  a  Iving-in 
hospital,  a  house  of  industry,  several  sets  of  alma-houses, 
and  various  charitable  bequests,  —  the  chief  of  which 
(called  Jones's)  produces  about  400/.  a  year,  which  is 
shared  by  the  members  of  the  ancient  city  guilds.  The 
old  Norman  castle  (with  the  exception  of  one  tower) 
was  removed  in  1790,  and  a  magnificent  co.  hall  and 
gaol,  together  with  government  barracks,  and  an  ar- 
moury, subsequently  built  on  the  site.  These  structures 
are  In  the  Grecian  style,  and  have  great  architectural 
merit ;  they  form  3  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  en- 
trance to  the  area  being  by  a  splendid  Doric  portico. 
The  city  courts  of  justice  are  held,  and  corporation  bu- 
iiness  transacted  In  the  Exchange,  a  plain  orick  edifice 
on  pillars.  There  are  3  commercial  halls ;  one  built 
by  the  Irish  Linen  Company,  In  1780,  for  their  trade,  but 
at  present  used  for  the  cneese  fairs,  —  that  of  linen,  once 
so  considerable,  having  wholly  ceased  ;  a  second  hall, 
built  in  1809  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers  fur  their 
business  ;  and  a  third,  in  1815,  for  general  purposes,  as 
a  private  speculation :  they  are  all  on  tlie  same  plan, 
forming  u  quadrangle,  round  which  are  plilareU  arcades 
and  shops.  There  are  also  commercial  rooms,  com- 
prising a  good  public  library,  news-room,  tec. ;  a  small 
theatre,  and  a  good  modern  market-place.  Market 
Wednesday  and  Saturrlcy.  Talrs,  last  Thursday  in  Feb. 
for  horses  and  cattle;  .'Uly  10.  and  Oct.  10.  for  general 
merchandise :  these  last  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinue several  days :  there  are  also  8  annual  cheese  fairs 
of  recent  origin  ;  and  the  city  being  situated  in  the  prin- 
cipal cheese-making  district  of  the  empire,  these  fairs 
have  become  of  considerable  importance.  Annual  races 
are  held  in  the  first  clear  week  of  May  on  "  the  Hood- 
Dee,"  a  level  pasture  tract  of  about  80  acres  at  the 
base  of  the  city  walls.  Manufactures  inconsiderable: 
ikins  and  gloves  once  formed  the  staples ;  but  these 
have  greatly  diminished :  there  are  a  few  small  fabrics 
of  tobacco-pipes,  large  flour-miils  by  the  old  bridge, 
and  a  shot-tower  beside  the  canal,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  citv,  where  also  are  several  wharfs  and  ware- 
houses, cniully  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  city  and  Liverpool ;  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption being  now  chiefly  supplied  from  the  latter. 

At  the  era  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  long  alter,  Chester 
was  a  place  of  very  considerable  Importance  as  a  com- 
mercial and  shipping  port :  but  the  gradual  filling  up  of 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  latterly  the  superior  faci- 
lities ei\]oyed  by  Liverpool,  have  proved  destructive  to 
its  trade.  In  1737,  In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of 
the  river  navigation,  an  artificial  channel  was  vxi-Hvatrd, 
on  a  plan  suggested  long  previously  by  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Yarranton,  from  Cliester  to  the  sea.  It  has 
since  been  improved,  and  vessels  of  300  tons  may  now 
ascend  to  the  city  t  but  It  has  not  recovered  any  por- 
tion of  its  former  Importance  as  a  maritime  town.  It 
has  still,  however,  a  considerable  trade  In  the  supply 
of  many  of  the  shopkoopors  in  N.  Wales,  with  London, 
Manchester,  and  Ulrnrilngham  goods. 

Chester  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  its  three  earliest  char- 
ters are  without  date,  but  were  probahiy  granted  in  the 
•arlypart  of  the  ISthccnturv.  There  are  many  others,  the 
latest  of  which  dates  in  44  <ieo.  III.:  the  governing  char- 
ter (previously  to  the  Municipal  I(eri>riii  Act),  in  'il  lien. 
VII.,  considerably  extended  the  former  privileges,  and 
made  Chester  a  distinct  co.  i  under  it  were  a  mayor, 
deputy  mayor,  'ii  aldermen,  40  common  councillors, 
and  (In  IKtn),  nlxiut  1,500  fVeeholders.  The  governing 
body  were  self-elertive,  dopite  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  and  of  much  lilig»tion,  which,  in  the  20  years 
preceding  183'i,  cost  upwards  of  'iO,IKKV.  Chester  lias 
returned  i  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  since  l.'vll.  rrrvl- 
ously  to  the  lleform  Act,  the  elective  franchise  vcste<l 
In  the  governing  lH>dy  and  In  the  resident  IVci^men  ; 
"  the  freedom  of  the  city  being  Inherited  by  all  the 
sons  of  freemen,  or  acquired  by  scrvifudp."  {Btmndary 
lifport.)  The  Boundary  Act  extc-iulitl  the  limits  of  the 
pari.  bor.  so  as  to  incliKle  the  greater  part  of  the  town> 
ship  of  Houghton,  and  some  o'.her  pntrlips,  making  (he 
pop.  of  the  whole.  In  KM,  iJ.OMa.  Itfilstered  electors, 
In  IU7-»*,  2,%I8.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  have  since 
been  made  to  riiiiu-ide  with  those  of  the  pari.  bur. )  and 
It  is  no«r  divided  into  5  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor, 
10  aldermen,  and  80  councillors.  Averngp  ntinuHl  reve- 
nue of  the  rorp<iratiiin  about  S.tXMl/.,  tierlvtir  friiin  rrnts 
uf  lands  and  houses,  tolls  of  markcls,  bridges,  roads, 
Mr,    There  are  M  ancient  guilds  or  trades  still  subsist*  | 
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Ing,  though  at  present  possessing  scarcely  any  pronertv 
or  importance!,  except  that  of  the  goldsmiths,  «ho  hanan 
assay  master  and  ofiice,  and  claim  the  examination  of  all 
plate  manufactured  for  sale  In  Cheshire,  Chester,  Lanca 
shire,  and  N.Wales.  The  crown  mote  is  the  criminal  court' 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  highest  offences;  the  port! 
mote  is  the  chief  civil  court  where  actions  to  aily  amount 
are  tried  ;  the  pentice  and  passage  courts  are  subordi 
nate  to  the  latter,  the  sheriff  presiding  In  them.  There 
are  3  general  sessions  a  year,  held  in  the  superior 
courts,  attended  by  barristers,  and  presided  over  by  tlie 
recorder  and  mayor ;  petty  sessions  for  the  city  are 
held  twice  a  week.  1110  general  sessions  and  assliei 
for  the  CO.  are  also  held  at  Chester :  the  total  number 
committed  to  the  co.  and  the  city  gaols,  in  1837,  was  KIC  ■ 
of  whom  139  were  acquitted,  94  transported,  and  the 
rest  imprisoned  for  various  terms.  The  execution  of 
CO.  eriminals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  city,  is  a  charire 
devolving  on  the  sheriffs  of  the  latter,  but  by  an  lut 
passed  In  1835,  judges  are  empowered  to  relieve  them 
from  it. 

The  society  of  Chester  is  particularly  good ;  and  it 
serves  as  a  sort  of  provincial  metropolis  to  many  of  the 
lesser  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  city  is 
most  probably  of  Roman  origin.  Originally  It  had  the 
name  of  Deva,  fVom  Its  situation  on  the  Vie,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Cestrla,  (him  its  being  a  emtrum,  or  camp. 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  aotn  legion,  which  came 
into  Britain  previously  to  a.d.  61 ;  and  not  only  does  the 
figure  and  construction  of  the  town  attest  its  Boman 
origin,  but  fragments  of  Roman  arches  and  oilier 
buildings  existed  down  to  a  recent  period,  and  probably 
some  still  remain  ;  and  pavements,  many  coins,  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Tanarus  by  the  primipihu  (prin- 
cipal centurion)  of  the  auth  legion,  Ac.  &c.,  have  been 
dug  up.  Wm.  the  Conq.  bestowed  the  title  of  i'M\  of 
Chester,  with  sov(!reign  power  over  the  whole  of  Clie- 
shire,  on  his  nephew  Hugh  d'Avranches,  or  Lupus ;  and 
his  successors  to  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  like  authority.  In  the  last  civil  war 
Chester  sustained  a  memorable  siege  under  Lord  Byron, 
by  whom  it  was  ultimately  surrendered  on  honourable 
terms.  In  1745  it  was  garrisoned  against  the  Pretender, 
which  is  the  last  event  of  any  importance  in  its  history. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquii  o 
Westminster,  is  about  3  m.  S.  of  Chester  ;  its  chief  sp- 
proach  being  by  a  triple  avenue  of  limes  extending  from 
the  end  of  the  new  Grosvenor  Bridge  (where  there  is  a 
Gothic  lodge)  to  the  principal  front,  through  a  park 
abounding  In  fine  forest  trees.  The  structure  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  pointed  ecclesiastical  style  to  modern 
domestic  purposes ;  that  of  Edward  III.,  as  seen  In  York 
Minster,  is  chiefly  followed,  and  emblazoned  shields  ai« 
profbsely  dispersed  ;  in  the  compartments  of  some  of  the 
windows  arc  several  fine  portraits  executed  from  car- 
toons Iw  Singleton  :  amongst  others  those  of  the  six  lint 
earls  of^Chester,  who  held  sovereign  power  previoiiiily  tu 
the  title  being  bestowed  by  Hen.  III.  on  his  eldest  sou ; 
since  which  period  it  has  uniformly  been  conferred  on 
the  eldest  sons  of  his  successors.  (I'innatil'i  Tour  lu 
n'alej,  I.  147—269. ;  ChtUer  Guide  i  Pari.  Keporit,  Sfc. 
No  fewer  than  2<i7  vols,  of  the  Harlelan  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum  relate  to  Cliester :  thcv  were  collected 
by  the  Holme  family,  belonging  to  the  city.) 

CHKSTEK-LK-STKEKT,  avil.  of  England,  co.Dur- 
ham,  near  the  Wear,  5  in.  N.  Durham.  Top.  (18:11)  i.Ulli. 
It  stands  In  a  valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Itoman  way  called 
Ermine-street,  leading  to  Newcastle.  The  Saxons  called 
\tCunceiutre,  or  Cuneagestcr,  and  under  that  name  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Durham  for  1 13  years,  till 
Its  removal  to  Durham  In  995.  The  town  Is  nearly  I  in. 
In  length,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the  Wear,  oiiened  in 
IH2I.  The  church,  formerly  rollcglate,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  and  St  CulhlMTt,  has  a  tower  surinountetl  liy  .1 
very  fine  spire  MiOft.  high,  and  rcmtalns  monuments  wllh 
effigies  of  members  ol  the  Luniivy  family  from  the  Con- 
qiiett  to  the  time  of  Kliialx-tli.  The  liideu«>ndcnts  and 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  MetliiHlisIs  have  places  of  war- 
ship. An  endowed  schiKil  eilucates  12  children.  A 
mechanics'  Institute,  f(irme<l  in  Wit,  Is  held  in  a  hand- 
some Inillding  erected  for  the  purpose.  Copyhold  courts 
are  belli  In  April  and  Nov.,  in  which  debts  under  4(l<.  are 
recoverable ;  mid  petty  sessliiiis  are  held  on  alternatu 
Thursdays.  The  place  Is  a  station  fur  receiving  votes 
at  elections  for  the  8.  div.  of  the  co.  The  manufncturo 
of  nails,  roper,  and  tiles,  Is  rarrini  on  here ;  but  the 
inhab.  are  mostiv  employed  in  the  surrounding  collieries 
and  other  works,  and  in  rurnlsiiing  provisions  and 
grm-eries  to  the  adjacent  district.  A  weekly  market 
t'orinerly  held  here  tins  InlU-n  into  disuse. 

CIIK-STKHKIKLD,  alior.  and  market  town  of  Kng. 
land,  CO.  Derby,  hund.  Srarsdale,  20  m.  N.  Derby,  i;tiiin. 
N.W.  by  W.  London.  I'np.  (IMI)  5,775 1  but  the  Mu. 
nirliial  nefiirm  Act  extended  the  Iwundarles  of  the  town, 
so  that  the  present  bor.  had,  In  IH3I,  a  pup.  of  0,770.  The 
town,  which  is  irreguturlv  built,  rovers  a  ronslderahit 
exitnt  of  ground,  and  Is  plouantly  situated  between  lb* 
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CHEVIOT  HlLLa 

Hvers  Bother  and  Hyper,  in  the  vale  of  Scandale.  The 
church,  a  beautiftil  and  tpacioui  edifice  of  the  13th  cen. 
tury,  is  remarkable  for  its  crooked  spire,  230  ft.  high : 
an  elegant  assembly-room  wa*  built  here  a  few  yean 
an)  aad  near  the  town  is  a  race  course,  on  which  race* 
are  annually  run  in  the  autumn.  "  The  town  seems,  how- 
•rer,  to  be  in  a  depressed  state,  and  the  inhab.  are  sup- 
pled to  be  far  ilrom  wealthy:  there  are  nearly  100 
uninhabited  houses  in  it  There  are  two  or  three  manu- 
factories of  silk  and  cotton,  but  they  are  not  considerable. 
Just  out  of  the  bor.  there  are  some  large  iron-works,  but 
they  are  not  at  work  at  present ;  there  Is  also  a  bleaching 
mill  near  the  iron-works.  The  chief  source  of  support 
for  the  town  is  the  weekly  market  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, which  is  well  attended."  (Municipal  Report.)  It  is 
loverned  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors,  but  is  not  di- 
*ided  Into  wards.  The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court 
|i«t  in  Oct.,  when  a  constable  is  chosen ;  and  a  court 
of  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  'iOl. 
The  petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  held  here  in  the 
town-niUr,  on  the  ground-floor  of  which  there  is  a  prison 
for  debtors.  Chesterfield  Is  one  of  the  polling  places  at 
the  election  of  M.P.  for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  The 
tnwn  is  lighted  under  an  act  passed  in  IH25,  and  has  a 
nixhtly  watch,  paid  bv  subscription.  There  are  various 
places  of  worship  for  aissenters,  a  free  grammar-school, 
ffiunded  2  Elii.,  and  formerly  well  attended,  was  closed 
in  1833.  It  has  still,  however,  infant,  Sunday,  and  na- 
tional schools ;  several  well-endowed  alms-houses,  a  dis- 
pensary, a  savings'  bank,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a 
literary  and  philosophical  institution.  Tlie  N.  Midland 
nilway  between  Derby  and  Leeds  passes  by  Chester- 
8el(l.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Stan- 
hopefamily.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  Jan.  27.,  Feb. 
%.,  first  Sat.  in  April,  May  4.,  July  4.,  Sept.  2S.,  Nov.  28., 
The  par.  of  Chesterfield  includes  an  area  of  13,160  acres ; 
and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  10,688. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  hills  in  Great  Britain, 
on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotland,  partly  In  Nor- 
thumberland and  partly  in  Roxburghshire.  They  ex- 
lend  from  Kirknewton  N.  to  Carter  Fell  on  the  S., 
where  they  unite  with  the  hill*  that  stretch  across 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway.  The  hill  to  which  the 
nsme  Cheviot  is  especially  given,  is  in  Northumberland, 
on  the  borders  of  Roxburghshire,  8  m.  S.S.W.  Wooler, 
tad  ii  2,658  ft.  In  height.  The  Cheviot  hills  are  mostly 
pointed,  the  sides  smooth  and  rapidly  sloping,  and  tholr 
hues  separated  by  deep  narrow  glens.  They  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  close  green  sward ;  but  in  a  few  instances, 
u  In  that  of  the  Cheviot  ittelf,  there  are  considerable 
tricts  of  heath.  These  hills  are  depastured  by  the  va- 
iiuble  and  peculiar  breed  of  sh«ep  called  the  Cheviots, 
now  widely  difflised  over  England  and  Scotland. 

CHIAPA  DOS  INDIOS,  a  considerable  inl.  town  of 
Mexico,  state  of  Chiapas,  advantageously  placed  in  a 
Ttlley  near  the  Tabatco,  30  m.  W.N.W.  Cludad  de  Las 
Cuat.  It  Is  chleHy  Inhabited  by  Indians,  whence  Its 
nime,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  4,000 
families.  It  is  the  largest  tnwn  In  the  state,  the  chief 
trade  of  which  it  engrosses.  Its  principal  export  It  log- 
wood, which  Is  sent  down  the  rlvrr  to  Tubasrn,  on  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico;  but  a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  also  grown 
In  its  neighbourhood.  Its  inhab.  are  said  to  be  rich. 
Chlapa  enjoys  many  privileges :  it  was  founded  In  1827< 
■"■      pton'tNt 
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CHIARAMONTK,  atown  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse, 

ip,cant.,onahlll,  ll|m.  N.N.W.  AIodlcB.  Po     

It  li  regularly  built,  with   brond  and  Btniight  streets 


Pop.  8,112. 


From  the  Capuchin  convent  there  It  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  views  In  Klclly.  The  environs  pro. 
ducc  k()(mI  wine,  and  the  town  Is  thriving, 

CIIIAKI,  atown  of  Austrian  Italy.dcleg.  nrescia,  cap. 
dlitr..  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ogllo,  15  m.  W.  by  S. 
Hrex'la.  Pop.  8,000,  chleHy  occupied  in  spinning  silk, 
and  tanning  leather.  Tlie  tnwn  preserves  some  remains 
uf  Its  ancient  fortifications  ;  and  has  a  handsome  col* 
Ipulsti!.  and  many  other  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a 
piiblii'  library. 

I'lll  AKOMONTK,  a  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Baslllcata, 
cap.  cant.,  im  a  high  moiinlalM.  I'lin.  2,2.'MI,  It  has  two 
inriah  chnrfhcs,  a  convent,  and  n  seminary,    Iti  environs 

Sruduce  wine  and  illk,  and  there  it  a  fine  chartreuio  about 
m.  nlT. 
I    CHIAVARI,  a  marlt.  tnwn  of  N.  ItnW,  k.  S.irdlnia, 
ilir.  (ienoa,  cap.  prov..  at  the  henJ  of  the  iJiiy  of  llaimllo, 
I  nm.  K.S.E.rienoM.  Pi>p.clrr&H,(NlU.  It  It  "  a  handsome 
and  flnurlthhig  place,  surrnniidiMl  by  hills,  the  rich  iiru- 
diiCF  of  which  snppllci'   a  proHtalile  commerce.     The 
I  Geniiete,  from  theearllest  times, nppreclntiiig  Its  natural 
adriinlagp*,  surrounded  It  with  a  strong  wall,  and  gave  It 
many  privileges  to  encourage  the  resort  at  mcrclianls. 
The  town.  Its  handsome  church,  the  Imy,  nnd  the  beau. 
I  lllul  villas  In  the  lU'lglibfiurhiMHl.  di'Korvi'  attention  ;  and, 
I  SI  It  I*  uccutloinrd  to  the  Influx  of  strangers,  the  acnim- 
I  roodsllons  are  good."    (/'n/y,  lit  Mini.  TraK.)    It  has  an 
Ihoipltal  and  many  fine  etilrices,  an  H|/rit'uUiiral  society, 
luiil  several  laco  and  silk  twitt  factmlvt,    Marble  and 


(late  are  quarried  In  Iti  neighbourhood,  and  it  hu  a  pro. 
ductive  anchovy  fishery.    {RatnpMi,  Corogrqfia,  ^e. ) 

CHICHESTER,  a  city,  co.,  and  pari.  bor.  of  England, 
CO.  Sussex,  fifim.  S.W.by  8.  London,  14  m.  E.  by  N.  Fortt- 
mouth,  and  about  l)m.  E.f^om  the  extreme  N.E.  angle 
of  the  bay  or  arm  of  the  tea  called  Chichester  Harbour. 
Pop.  of  city  and  suburbs  in  1821,7,362;  1831,8,270.  It 
Is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  sloping  in  every  di- 
rection, amidst  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  named  from  It. 
The  Lavant  (a  small  rivulet  usually  dry  in  summer) 
bounds  it  on  the  E.  and  S.  Its  walls,  forming  a  circuit 
of  about  1|  m.,  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation,  within 
which  a  mound  extends  all  round  in  the  Roman  fashion, 

ftlanted  in  parts  with  fine  elms.  "  Chichester  is  well  built, 
ighted,  watered,  and  drained.  The  principal  streets  are 
spacious,  and  contain  many  very  large  house* ;  and  the 
whole  seems  active  andprosperous ."  (Boundary  Report, ) 
It  consists  chiefly  of  f6ur  principal  streets,  diverging  at 
right  angles  from  a  common  centre,  occupied  by  an  oc- 
tagonal cross,  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiiVil  of  this  class  of 
structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  cathedral  was 
built  in  the  13th  century,  on  the  site  of  an  older  one 
founded  in  1108.  It  is  an  inferior  building  of  its  clast, 
partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly  In  the  earlier  pointed 


style ;  the  tower  and  ipire  (300  ft,  YAgh)  are  of  the  14th 

"  "     ly  proportio 
tachcd  bell-tower,  of  very  maitive  structure.  It  contains 


century,  and  finely 


tinned.    There  Is  also  a  de- 


many  ancient,  and  several  well-executed  modern  monii. 
ments  by  Flaxman:  among  the  latter  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet  Collins,  a  native  of  the  town.  The 
collegiate  establishment  was,  from  the  first,  for  secular 
canons,  and  so  left  unaltered  at  the  Reformation  :  it  con- 
sists ofadean,30  prebends,  and  other  ecclesiastical  otHcers. 
The  see  comprises  the  entire  co.  of  Sussex,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  22  parishes,  which  are  peculiars :  the  episco- 
pal palace  is  within  the  city  walls,  and  has  fine  gardeni 
attached  to  it.  The  revenue  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  4,229/.  a 
year.  Except  that  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  handsome 
modern  structure  In  the  pointed  style,  the  other 
churches  are  small  mean  buildings.  There  is  a  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1497 ;  a  blue-coat  school,  founded 
in  1702,  in  which  28  boys  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated. The  revenue  In  183.")  was  1,300/.  a  year,  and  said 
to  be  increasing  ;  it  is  limited  to  children  of  members  of 
the  established  church.  There  are  also  national  and 
Lancastrian  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  an  infant 
school.  There  are  several  charitable  institutions,  the 
most  ancient  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  with 
a  chapel  attached  to  It.  The  infirmary,  opened  in  1827, 
Is  a  handsome  modern  building,  on  the  N.  slope  Just 
without  the  city.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
guildhall,  town-nail,  market-house,  a.'d  corn  exchange ; 
the  buildings  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  established  in 
1829,  and  of  the  Literary  and'  Philosophicul  Society  In 
\  II  (both  of  which  are  flourishing),  and  a  small 
theatre- 
There  are  no  manufactures,  the  town  principally  de- 
pending an  the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  Market- 
days  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  the  former  for  corn,  the 
latter  for  general  provisions  :  an  important  cattle-market 
is  held  every  second  Wednesday  ;  and  4  large  cattle  and 
horse  fairs.  May  4.,  Whit-Monday,  Oct.  10.  and  20.  The 
transit  of  corn  through  the  town  to  the  metropolis  and  to 
the  W.  of  England  is  also  considerable.  The  harbour  ii 
rather  difficult  of  access ;  but  at  spring-tides  vessels  of 
170  or  180  tons  reach  the  quay,  about  l|  m.  below  the 
town ;  but  Its  communication  with  the  sea  Is  kept  up 
by  the  Arundel  and  Portsmouth  Canal,  a  branch  from 
which  is  carried  to  the  city.  It  is  divided  Into  two 
wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aidermon,  and  IS 
counsellors.  Chichester  has  returned  2  mom.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  from  the  23d  of  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  corporation  and  free- 
men and  scot  and  lot  payers  within  the  Imr.  The  Bound- 
ary Act  exten'iiM  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  which  ll 
Identical  with  the  municipal  bor.,  so  as  to  einbrare  the 
suburbs.  Numberof  10/.  houses.  In  1H31,  680.  Registered 
electors.  In  I81I7.3M,  884.  Average  rxp<mdlturc  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor,  almut  2,8001.  a  yenr.  Annual  value  of 
real  property, in  IHIA,  22,01,^.  Chichester  Is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Rrgnum  of  the  Roman  period.  It 
was  destroyed  bv  Ella  In  the  ftth  century,  and  restored  by 
his  son  CIssa,  wlience  the  name.  Some  additional  import- 
ance was  given  to  It  by  the  removal  of  the  see  fl'om  SelteA 
thither,nlter  the  Cimqucst.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
I'elham  family.  There  are  aimual  races  at  (ioodwood 
Park,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  seat,  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity.  ( I'lul  (iMrf  I'reient  Slate  itf  Vhichnter,  IfC.  8vo. ; 
Reitorit  <if  Municipal  ami  Houndary  I'otmniiiioneri,  tie.) 
CHirACOI.Kor  CICACOLE,  an  Inl.  town  of  Hln- 
doatan,  forinerly  the  cap.  of  the  N.  Circar  of  same  name, 
(intheiilKh  N.bank  of  tlie  river  Chicacole,  4  m.  N.W.  the 
liay  of  Hcngal,  and  50  m.  N.E.  Vlaagapntom.  It  is  of 
coiiatdoiabia  site,  but  Irrepilarly  built.  Iieing  a  collection 
of  all  sorts  of  liouies  and  hull,    ll  contain*  lomo  neat 
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European  bamcki,  teireral  large  baiari,  and  numerout 
moiquet  and  other  Mohammedan  building!. 

CHICLANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Andaluiia,  12ni.  S.E. 
Cadiz.  Fop.  7,000.  It  l>  situated  between  two  hilli 
on  one  of  which  are  the  ruini  of  an  ancient  Moor- 
iih  castie ;  haa  3  churches,  2  convents,  an  hospital,  a 
workhouse  belonging  to  Cadis,  a  theatre,  and  some 
good  private  houses.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Cadii,  who  have  here  country  resi- 
dences and  pleasure  grounds.  The  adioining  height* 
command  a  nne  view  of  Cadiz  and  its  bay,  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  &c.  on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  ancient 
city  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  the  plains  of  Andalusia,  to- 
wards Algesiras  and  Gibraltar.  The  battle  of  Barossa, 
in  which,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lyne- 
dock)  defeated  a  French  force  under  Marshal  Victor, 
was  fought,  a  few  m.  S.  from  Chiclana,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  IHIl. 

CHIERI  (an.  Carrea  Polentla),  an  inl.  town  of  N. 
Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  div.  Turin,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  vinc-cliui  hill.  8  m.  S.E.Turin.  Pop.10,000.?  It 
is  well  built,  has  four  handsome  squares,  and  a  collegiate 
church  said  to  have  been  originally  a  temple  of  Minerva. 
Its  fortress,  La  Rochctta,  was  destroyed  In  the  I6th  cen- 
tury. It  has  some  cotton  and  linen  thread  and  woollen- 
cloth  factories. 

CHIBTI,  a  city  of  Naples,  prov.  Abrutzo  Citra,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a  range  of 
hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pescara,  about  10  m.  from 
the  Adriatic,  lat. 42"  19'  N.,  long.  14°  W  E.  Pop.  13,703. 
Streets  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  and  in  many  parts 
dark  and  dirty ;  hut  tlie  houses  and  shops  are  good,  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the  metropolis  than 
those  of  most  provincial  towns.  It  has  a  large  cathe- 
dral, and  4  other  churches ;  a  lyceum,  or  college :  a  large 
seminarv ;  numerous  convents  ;  a  society  of  agriculture, 
arts,  and  commerce ;  an  hospital ;  a  workhouse ;  a  monl- 
de-plittl,  and  a  handsome  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
■rcnbishopric,  of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the 
prov. ;  ana  has  manufactures  of  woolicns,  silks,  &c.  The 
surrounding  country  is  well  cultivatrd  and  fertile,  and 
the  population  havean  appearance  of  ease,  cheerfulness, 
and  activity.  The  Abbe  Galiani  was  a  native  of  Chieti, 
having  been  bom  here  in  I72t*.  Perhaps  no  foreigner 
ever  obtained  a  more  perfect  mastery  over  the  French 
language.  Voltaire  said  of  Ills  famous  Dialoguet  tur  le 
Contmrrce  drt  A/Zs,  published  in  1770,  —  "  II  scmlile  que 
Platon  ct  Moli^re  se  soient  ri!unis  pour  composer  cct 
ouvrage." 

Chieti  is  Tcrr  ancient,  being  built  on  the  site  of  Teale, 
the  capital  of  the  small  but  not  unimportant  tribe  of  the 
Maruecini.  All  accounts  atcree  in  describing  Teate  as 
large,  |iopulous,  and  worthy  of  licing  ranked  amons  the 
distinguished  cities  of  Italy.  SilTus  Italicus  calls  it 
Magnum  et  CUtrutn.  And  the  remains  of  a  theatre  of 
conslderalile  dimensions,  a  large  public  edifice,  two  tem- 
ples, a  gateway  and  Mosaic  pavement,  with  numerous 
c>  ins  and  inscriptions,  evince  its  ancient  magnitude  and 
importance.  (liel  Re  Due  Sicilie,  il.  333.;  Cranen't 
jtbruzxi,  ii.  5. ;  Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  11. 340.) 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  sUtc  of  Chihua- 
hua, of  which  it  is  the  cap.;  740  m.  N.N.W.  Mexico, 
490  m.  E.  Guaymas,  and  .'lUO  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  :  lat.  2su  47'  N.,  long.  107°  3»K  W. 
It  is  situated  in  an  arid  plain,  on  a  rivulet  which  falls  into 
an  affluent  of  the  Kin  Grande.  Pop.  at  one  period  said 
to  liave  been  70,000;  In  IH03,  ll.flno;  in  I8.1.\  12,000. 
Streets  regular ;  houses  well  built  and  well  supplied  with 
water,  conveyed  to  it  by  an  aquc<iuct  3  m.  long.  The 
cathedral,  a  very  large  and  highly  ornamented  structure, 
was  erected  at  an  rx|)ense  of  i..'yiO,000  doll.,  raiaeii  by  a 
duty  on  the  produce  of  the  ailjiiinliig  mines.  (Pike.) 
The  slate  congress  meets  here  In  a  neiit  building.  Each 
deputy  receives  an  annual  salary  of  2,.VI0dotl.  'I  he  town 
Is  chiefly  maintained  hy  supplying  necessaries  to  the  siir- 
mundliig  iiilninK  districts  ;  and  latterly  frmn  beiiigadepAt 
for  pHHli  to  and  from  (iiiaymas.  Cliarciml  Is  conveyed 
tliltner  for  the  niinea  and  dciinestic  purposes  from  a  dis- 
taiii'e  of  30  leagues  There  are  several  liirge  monasteries 
In  the  town  ;  but  they  are  much  diiniiilslied  In  their  in- 
come and  In  the  splendour  of  their  buildings  and  estab- 
lifhinents  since  the  revolution.  The  country  surrounding 
the  city  is  occupied  liy  extensive  hitclcnclns,  or  farms.  In 
which  large  herds  of  miili'ii,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  are 
panturiMi.  Hut,  notwith«tandiiigtli<'  great  cnpulillilles  of 
the  sol',  agriculture  Is  ilia  very  depresned  state,  the  mines 
iN'iO);  tlin  great  olijei'ts  of  attention.  Of  these  the  moat 
Celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  drawn 
from  It,  Is  El  Parral,  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state;  but 
II  is  now  in  so  dilaiiidaled  a  condition,  that  the  amount 
of  riipital  rei)iiirecl  to  re-establlah  it  Is  too  great  to 
Jilalirv  a  well-Kroiinded  expectation  of  Its  returns  lielng 
siinicient  to  repay  the  outlay.  Hatopllaa,  Ml  leagues  W, 
of  I'arraa,  once  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  Mexican 
mines  _  a  single  mass  of  pure  silver  weighing  42.Mbs. 
having  been  found  In  It  —  ii  but  feebly  worked,  Un«  of  Its 
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Telni  wu  dliCOTeTed  bjr  an  Indian,  who,  on  iwhrnnln. 
across  a  branch  of  the  Mo  del  Fuerte  aft^r  a  Aoadu? 
ceivedthecrestofaricb  lode  laid  bare  by  the  foreTT.r 
the  current,  the  greatest  part  pure  sUver,  siiarklin>  hi 
the  iun.  Santa  EuhUla  in  the  E.  hat  long  been  aLn 
doned.  The  mine  of  Hordos,  near  Batopuas  wasdi>* 
covered  in  1826  by  two  Indians,  brothers,  to  one  of  whn» 
a  little  maize  to  make  tortillas  had  been  refused  on  cr^k 
the  evening  before.  In  two  months  they  extracted  fnm. 
it  ore  of  the  value  of  270,000  doll.  The  mine  ^S 
Maria  was  discovered  in  1822,  and  nearly  abandoned 
shortly  after,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
provisions  and  other  requisites.  It  ig  situated  near  thn 
summit  of  a  mountain,  and  is  consequently  extremelv 
cold  In  winter,  the  surrounding  ridges  being  covered  with 
snow  :  the  village  is  in  a  temperate  valley,  highly  cina 
ble  of  agricultural  improvement.  All  the  lod^  nearthn 
surface  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  di- 
minishes according  to  the  depth,  while  that  of  silver 
increases  proportionally.  The  Immediate  vicinity  aboundi 
with  veins  forming  a  circle,  of  which  the  villue  Is  Uw 
centre.  The  pop.  of  the  plain  country  is  almost  whollv 
of  European  descent,  the  natives  having  retired  before 
them  into  the  mountainoui  recesses  of  the  Bolson  de 
Maplmi.  Their  principal  tribes  are  the  Apaches,  Coman. 
ches,  and  Chichimeques.  H^jor  Pike  tavs,  that  the  cor 
ruption  of  morals  Is  universal ;  which  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  gambling  nature  of  the  pur. 
suits  In  which  most  part  of  the  people  is  engaged  ;  tlie 
great  fortunes  suddenly  made  by  some,  and  the  povertv 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ;  the  Ignorance  of  all 
classes;  and  the  debasing  Influence  of  the  established 
religion.  The  other  more  remarkable  towns  In  the  state 
are  San  Bartolomeo,  a  great  mart  for  the  inland  trade 
with  the  surrounding  districts  ;  El  Parral,  near  the  mine 
of  the  same  name,  formerly  very  populous,  but  now  con- 
taining but  7,000  inhab. ;  and  Farras,  a  small  town  sur- 
rounded with  vineyards,  near  a  lake  of  the  same  name 
(Humboldt ;  ttard't  Mexico  in  1827  ;  Pike'i  Exploratory 
Travelt !  Hard's  Travel*  in  Mexico.) 

CHILI,  or  CHILE,  an  indep.  state  of  S.  America, 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  that  continent,  consisting  of  a  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country  between  the 
Andes  and  the  ocean,  extending  fh>m  lat.  2.^0  20*  to4;p 
S.,  and  between  long.  70°  and  74°  W. ;  having  M.th 
southern  extremity  of  Bolivia,  E.  the  terrlt.  of  La  Plata, 
S.E.  and  S.  Patagonia  and  the  Gulph  of  Ancud, and  Strait 
of  Chacao  (which  separate  it  from  the  Archipelago  of 
Chiloe),  and  W.  the  Pacidc.  Length,  N.  to  S„  l,IAOin  ■ 
average  breadth  between  110  and  120  m.  Area,  will! 
Chiloe,  perhaps  nearly  130,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  has  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  variously  estimated  from  about  600,(K)a 
(^fiers,  S[C.),  to  1,500,000  (American  Almanac,  1840), but 
1,2UO,000  is  probably  not  far  from  the  mark.  This  ex. 
tent  of  territory,  however,  includes  the  country  of  the 
Araucanians,  extending  tietween  lat-  37°  and  39°  W 
S.,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  never  subdued  br 
Europeans,  for  which  a  deduction  of  28,000  sq.  m.  from 
the  above  area  must  be  made.  The  provs.  under  tlie 
Chilian  government,  their  extent,  pop.,  &c.,  may  b« 
thus  estimated  — in  the  absence  of^any  recent  ofndal 
statements  —  on  the  authority  of  Poeppig,  the  Wciuur 
and  American  Almanacks,  the  Geog.  Joum.,  &c. 


TroTlncM. 

Area  In 
■q.  m. 

Pop. 

Ch.  Towns  and  ra|>. 
iAmtr.  Alm.t 

roqiilmlKi 
Aconca4;uA 
Hantlano 

rolrhninia 
Mauie 
rnnrrarlon 
ValillTla    ■ 
rhllu«    ■ 
Indep.  AraucS' 
nIa 

,58,1100 
8,!HXI 

8,.W0 

8,riOo 

8,700 
10,000 
14,000 

i,(IUU 

18,000 

;    :  ^ 

•  I'ol.l.V)' 

*io'i,isin 

«B,780 
44,000(18311) 

(linrertnln) 

I'lxiulnilHi    IO/a)l)  Inhib 
Han  Pelliw     .l.nw)  - 
NanllBKo       fi.'i,ni>l  (UM 
\'al|iataiao  S)i,iio  i  - 
Curii'o            il,raMI  - 
I'nnquanei     11,000  - 
CnnotiMlon  10,'<iia  - 
Valdlvia        7,il<NI  _ 
San  Carlos     V,0U0  - 

Total    . 

1V!),70.I 

I,1INI,00II 

Besides  these  territories,  the  islands  of  Juau-Fernandci, 
Mocha,  and  some  others  in  the  Pacific  belong  to  Chile 
Topograph!/ —  The    country   rises  successively  from 
the  coast  to  the  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  ;  but  not 
by  A  ii;imber  of  succeaslvc  terraces  running  paraliH  to 
each  other  and  to  the  sea,  except  in  the  N.  "  Klaewhrrr, 
the  surface,"  as  Mr.  MIers  says,  "  is  not  formed  br  i 
scries  of  table  heights,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cordillera ;  but  It  is  a  broad  expansion  of  tlir  | 
mountainous  Andes,  wlilch  spreads  fortn  its  ramlflca. 
tlons  from  th<!  central  longitudln.'il  ridge  toward!  thr 
sea,  diminishing  continually,  but  Irregularly,  till  thr;  i 
reach  the  ocean.  .  .  .    These  minintiiln  branciies  are  at  \ 
considerable  height,  lieliig  seldom   less  than   l,(KIO  ft., 
and  more  generally  2,00(1  It.  alMive  the  bottom  nf  tht  j 
valleys  which  Intersect  them  :  it  may,  therefore,  Iw  rea- 
dily conceived  that  there  it  but  little  level  country  be. 

*  Th*  amnunii  marktd  thus,  art  tbt  pop '  of  Uw  H,  prgvi.  in  IttT, 
BccenUng  lo  Pwiiplg. 
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tween.tbe  mailer  branehet  of  tbeie  chalni :  the  more 
valuable  portions  were  formed  by  the  beda  of  the  rivers 
now  comparatively  tmall,  although  there  It  evidence  of 
their  having  been  once  the  courses  of  greater  ttreamt. 
Some  of  tfcote  valleys  pretent  broad  expantlons  of  tur- 
ftce,  tucb,  by  way  of  llluttration,  at  that  portion  of  the 
country  called  the  Valley  of  Aconcagua.  Theie  are  the 
patchea  which  conititute  the  flneat  and  boasted  portions 
of  the  middle  portion  of  Chile."  (Mier$'i  Trav.  in  Chik, 
tc  1.378,379.) 

The  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  bat  in  S.  Chile  a 
mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean ;  but  it  pretentt  manyjpeaks  which  rise  to  a 
considerably  greater  height.  These  peaks,  most  of 
which  are  volcanic,  begin  to  be  numerous  beyond  lat. 
30°,  and  increase  in  number  as  we  proceed  'arther  S. 
The  principal  one  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  atout  lat.  32° 
lO',  which  has  been  proved  to  he  at  least  ?3,200  ft.  in 
height  {Capt.  filxrog'i  Paver  in  Geog.  Journ.,  viL  143.), 
and  thereiore  ranks  third  among  the  mountaint  ,of  S. 
America.  At  intervalt  it  is  an  active  vplcano.  N.  of 
;ff>  30"  *.he  Cordillera  is  divided  into  two  separate 
ranges,  enclosing  the  immense  valley  of  Usjpallata,  so 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  riches,  and  other  vaueys.  The 
principal  road  across  the  Andes — f>om  Santiago  and 
the  Vale  of  Aconcagua  to  Mendoza — crosses  Uspallata ; 
leveral  other  passes  from  Chili  into  the  La  Plata  ter- 
ritories exist  farther  S.  (See  Andes.)  Between  the  rami- 
ficntions  of  the  mountain  chains  and  the  sea  some  small 
pl^it  line  the  coast  The  shores  are  mostly  high,  tteep, 
and  rocky,  as  is  general  along  the  whole  of  the  w.  coast 
of  S.  America.  They  have  almost  everywhere,  however, 
deep  water  near  them,  and  there  are  many  tolerable 
harbours,  the  best  being  those  of  Valdlvia,  Conccpcion, 
Valparaiso,  and  Coquimbo,  though  some  are  safe  only 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rivers  of  the 
middle  and  S.  provs.  are  suiflciently  numerous,  but  they 
are  all  small.  The  N.  part  of  tlie  country  is  scarcely 
watered  by  any;  and  "  ft-om  Maypo  to  Ataeama,  a  distance 
of  1.000  geog.  m.,  all  the  rivers  and  streams  together 
would  not  form  so  considerable  a  bodv  of  water  as  that 
with  which  the  Rhone  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or 
ti  that  of  the  Thames  at  Staines."  (Schmidtmeyer'$ 
Uriiii.  p.  28.)  The  rivers  retain  pretty  much  the  same 
quantity  of  water  throughout  the  year :  they  are  not 
augmented  much  at  any  particular  season  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  since,  while  in  the  summer  the  snow  on  the 
upper  mountain  ranges  melts,  that  on  the  lower  heights 
liquefies  even  in  the  winter.  They  are  generally  unlit 
for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In  the  N .  there  is  no  stream 
navigable  for  laden  boats  for  more  than  6  m.  inland :  In 
the  middle  provs.  the  Maule  is  the  only  one  which  brigs 
of  190  tons  burden  can  enter  at  high  tide,  and  these  can- 
not aKend  far  ;  and  in  the  S.  the  Caliucalla,  or  river  of 
Valdlvia,  is  tlie  only  one  capable  of  being  entered  with 
ufetjr  by  ships  carrjing  (iO  guns.  Some  lakes,  or  rather 
lagunes,  are  scattered  over  the  countrv j  they  are  most 
numerous  in  the  S.,  and  In  the  prov.  of  Valdlvia  and  In 
Araucania  are  bf  tome  llie.  A  few  are  (iO  or  70  m.  in 
circumference. 

CUmute  is  equable  and  healthv:  epidemic  diseases 
are  rare.  The  interior  is  hotter  than  the  coast :  in  tlic 
former,  during  Jan.  and  Feb.,  the  thermometer  often 
riles  to  Wio  and  95°  Fahr.  in  the  shade ;  on  the  latter, 
St  the  same  season,  it  rises  to  about  8ii°  in  the  lay, 
and  links  to  7(1°  oi  75°  in  the  night.  At  Santiago  the 
mean  summer  heat  from  December  to  March  at  mid- 
day Is  about  <M\'>,  and  at  night  58°.  A  cool  and  iilta- 
lant  breeie  arises  at  sunset.  Winter  begins  in  June. 
Ko  mow  falls  on  the  coast,  and  frost  is  rare ;  on  the 
Andes  the  snows  remain  flrom  June  to  November. 
About  April  the  rains  set  in,  and  fall  at  intervals  till 
Aug. ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  8.  provs.  N.  of  Santiago 
the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  a  few  occasional  showers, 
and  In  the  arid  prov.  of  Coqiilmlio  no  rain  wliatever  falls, 
the  want  of  It  being  occasionally  supplied  by  heavv  night 
dawi.  The  N.  provs.  Iielng  at  a  distance  from  the  vol- 
canoes of  the  Cordillera,  which  apparently  act  as  safelv- 
rsivei,  are  especially  subject  to  earthquakes.  Shocts 
are  felt  in  some  parts  almost  daily ;  and  the  country  is 
continually  desolated  by  them,  in  1819  the  town  of 
ConlaiMi  was  totally  destroyed ;  and  in  I8;i5  Concepclon, 
anil  utner  towns  on  the  coast  In  the  middle  provs.,  were 
nearly  ruliie<l  by  an  earthquake.  (A/irrs,  1. 378  —  3!K)) 
SckmUlmeyer.  p.  2.\,  &c. :  Campbfll  m  Oeog.  Jutim.  vol. 
<i.|  Molinmi  f  oyage  itf  Ihe  AJrenlure  and  Beagle,  Ijc.) 

Geology,  ilinerah,  Soil,  Ac.  —  According  to  Schmtdt- 
meyrr,  the  high  chain  of  the  Andes  Is  chiefly  composed 
of  argillaceous  schist,  vhlle  the  lower  chains  and  moun- 
tain groups  are  principally  granite.  Sleiiltic,  basaltic, 
and  felspar  porphyries,  serpt-ntinos  of  various  colours, 
quarts,  hnrnblende  and  other  slates,  pudding-stone, 
fi)'l>ium,  alHiund  in  llio  Cordillcrn,  and  line  statuary 
marble  is  said  to  abinmd  In  the  denartinrnt  of  Copiapo, 
('hill  is  extremely  rich  In  metals  :  silver  is  found  there  at 
a  ireater  elevation  than  any  other  metal ;  it  is  also  met 
With  in  the  valleys  or  bowit  In  the  lower  tangei,  but,  ge- 


nerally (peaking,  Its  quantity  drereuet  m  proportiop  to 
Ita  distance  from  the  Andes.  Gold  It  most  frequently  si- 
tuated at  a  much  lett  elevation  than  silver ;  It  it  found 
chiefly  in  the  "  bowli,"  and  perhapi  few  of  the  lower 
mountain  ranges  throughout  Chili  are  without  it.  Most, 
or  perhapt  all  the  rivert,  wath  down  gold.  The  copper 
minet  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth. 
Lead  and  Iron  are  found  in  abundance,  but  neither  It 
much  sought  after.  Zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  artenic, 
tin,  lulphur  so  pure  as  not  to  require  refining,  alum,  salt, 
and  nitre,  are  plentiful.  Coal  minet  have  been  opened 
near  Concepclon :  the  coal  Improvet  with  the  depth  of 
the  mine,  and  hat  already  become  a  contiderable  article 
of  trade  and  coniumption  at  Valparaiso.  The  soil  of  the 
N.  provs.  is  sandy  and  saline ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Miers,not  l-SOth  part  of  the  N.  half  of  Chill  can  ever  be 
cultivated.  Some  of  the  valleys  In  the  central  provs.,  at 
that  of  Aconcagua,  present  broad  and  fertile  expansion! 
of  surface,  and  others,  being  considerably  inclined,  admit 
of  irrigation  wherever  water  can  be  procured ;  but  the 
hilly  parts,  being  dried  and  parched  during  the  greater 
Dart  of  the  year,  are  incapable  of  culture.  S.  of  the  river 
Maule,  however,  the  proportion  of  cultivable  land  it 
larger,  the  soil  becoming  progressively  more  stiff  and 
loamy.  (Mier$s  Sckmidlmeger.) 

Vegetable  ProducU.  —Fertility  increatet  in  proportion 
at  we  proceed  S.  Capt.  Basil  Hall  observes :  "  At 
Concepclon,  in  the  S.  of  Chili,  the  eye  is  delighted  with 
the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage :  at  Valparaiso, 
which  lies  between  100  and  200  m.  farther  N.,  the  hillt 
are  poorly  clad  with  a  stunted  brushwood,  and  a  faint 
attempt  at  grass,  the  ground  looking  everywhere  starved 
and  naked :  at  Coquimbo  even  this  brushwood  is  gone, 
and  nothing  is  left  to  supply  its  place  but  a'wretched  sort 
of  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  wiry 
grasses.  At  Guasco,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  to 
be  seen,  all  the  hills  and  plains  being  covered  with  bare 
sand,  excepting  where  the  little  solitary  stream  of  water, 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  amongst  the  Andes, 
gives  animation  to  the  channel  which  conducts  it  to  the 
sea.  The  respective  latitudes  of  these  places  are  37°,  33°, 
30°,  and  284°."  I  Halt t  Extracts  fi-om  a  Journal,  m 
Contlabte't  Mite.  ill.  9,  10.)  Extensive  forests  cover 
Araucania  and  the  S.  provs.  The  flanks  of  the  Andet 
also  exhibit  a  profVise  vegetation.  The  Mimotafame- 
liana  flourishes  over  most  of  the  country,  and  the  algarob 
ia  nearly  as  common.  The  quillai,  the  bark  of  which 
produces  a  natural  soap,  is  brought  to  the  towns  at 
an  article  of  trade ;  laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  other 
evergreens,  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  be  highly  useful  for 
their  timber.  Most  European  fruits  flourish,  but  tropi. 
cal  plants  are  few.  Schmidtmeyer  observes,  that  the 
numerous  groves  of  palm  and  cinnamon  trees,  spoken  of 
by  Molina,  have  disappeared  since  his  time.  Chili  pro- 
duces many  hard  woods,  which.  In  a  great  measure,  su- 
persede the  use  of  iron  in  the  country ;  and  Mr.  Miert 
says  that  "  the  herbaceous  plants  and  flowers  are  so  rich, 
various,  beautiful,  and  novel,  that  to  a  botanist  no  treat 
can  be  greater  than  a  Journey  through  the  Cordillera." 

Animalt.  —  The  coguar  or  puma,  the  jaguar,  llama, 
guanaco,  numerous  monkeys,  and  other  wild  animalt 
common  to  this  continent,  inhabit  Chill.  A  kind  of 
beaver  {Cattor  huidibriut)  frequentt  the  rivers,  and  the 
chinchilla  abounds  in  the  desert  country  of  the  N. ; 
both  are  hunted  for  their  fur,  which  is  much  prized. 
The  great  condor,  several  vultures,  pelicans,  and  many 
other  water  fowl,  flocks  of  parrots,  parroqnets,  &c.,  are 
among  the  birds  ;  whales,  dolplilns,  cod,  pilchards,  Ac, 
are  caught  around  the  coasts.    The  skunk,  which,  when 

Kursued,  emits  an  Intolerable  odour,  is  a  native  of  Chili ; 
ut  in  other  respects  this  country  enjoys  a  singular  IVee- 
dom  from  annoying  or  venomous  quadrupeds,  noxtoiu 
insects,  reptiles,  &c.  (Mien,  vol.  1. ;  Schmidtmeyer  i 
Malte-Bruni  Uicl.G^og.) 

Agriculture  and  Cattle  breeding.  —  The  climate  and 
soil  of  the  S.  and  central  parts  of  Chili  are  highly  suit- 
able for  the  culture  of  Furo|)ean  grains.  S.  of  lat.  30°, 
the  limit  at  which  they  cpai>e  to  attain  perfection,  varies 
from  3,700  to  5,200  ft.  .ibove  the  ocean  { I'ofppie) ;  but 
at  the  height  of  3,000  ft.  the  harvests  are  extremely  good. 
Only  the  middle  provs.,  however,  produce  sutliclent  corn 
for  exportation,  after  supplying  tlie  wants  of  their  In. 
hab.  Aconcagua  Is  by  far  tlie  best  cultivated  prov.,  and 
that  which  exports  most  rom.  Its  produce  goes  chiefly 
to  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Wheat  Is  the  staple,  and  in 
the  N.  almost  tlit-  only  grain  cultivated,  llarley  is  grown 
In  the  S.  ;  maize,  buckwheat,  and  oats  are  but  iittie 
raised,  and  rye  is  unknown.  Kidney  beans  are  ex- 
ported to  Peru,  and  occasionally  to  Rruzll ;  all  kinds 
of  pulse  arc  common  ;  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cul- 
tlvate<l,  though  they  fail  in  flavour,  Culinary  vegetables 
are  raised,  ci|>eciufly  near  the  townt.  Water  melont 
arc  very  tine,  and  gourds  of  a  good  flavour  are  pro- 
duced In  great  abundance ;  the  latter  are  appendaget  to 
every  Chilian  dUh  of  boiled  meat.  Hemp  of  good 
quality  is  grown  chiefly  in  Aconcagua.  The  sugar- 
hat  been  tried,  but  doet  nut  tucceed.  Idee  ind 
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cocao  are  Imrorted.    At  QuiUota  thera  ara  lome  good 
garden*:  in  Aconcagua  prov.  the  vineyard!  and  olive 

S-oundi  yield  an  abundance  of  good  Ihiit ;  and  in  tliat  of 
oncepcion,  whicli  was  once  celebrated  for  it*  wine,  the 
vineyarat  are  itlll  extensive,  and  the  grapes  flne-fla- 
Toured.  Elsewhere,  according  to  Poeppig  {Reise  in 
Chili,  L  I2fi — 137.  )•  both  orchard  and  garden  cultiva. 
tton  is  in  the  bacli-ground.  The  olive  crops  are  good, 
but  the  oil  is  ruined  by  a  bad  mode  of  treatment,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  European  markets.  Little  care  is 
taken  in  the  culture  of  com.  The  art  of  agriculture  is 
greatly  in  arrear.  The  plough,  which  is  everywhere 
alike  throughout  the  country,  consists  of  only  a  part  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  with  a  crooked  branch  which  serves 
as  a  handle,  the  forepart  of  the  trunk  being  wedge- 
shaped,  and  having  nuind  to  it  "  a  somewhat  pointed 
flat  plate  of  iron,  which  performs  the  necessary  operation 
of  coulter  and  share,  neitlier  of  which  were  ever  heard 
of  by  the  natives."  (iliert.)  The  yoke  is  fastened  not  to 
the  shoulders,  but  to  the  horns,  of  the  oxen,  according  to 
the  approved  ancient  Spanish  method .  The  substitute 
fur  a  narrow  is  a  heap  of  bushes  weighed  down  with 
stones ;  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  by  spade  digging,  and 
the  use  of  tlie  English  noc  are  unknown  ;  and  what  little 
weeding  is  practised  is  performed  by  the  hand  or  the 
blade-bone  qf  a  ikeep.  And  these  miserable  expedients 
are  resorted  to  while  iron  exists  in  profusion  in  the 
country,  and  furnaces  are  constantly  at  work !  Lands 
are  cultivated  until  worn  out,  with  the  interval  of  a 
fallow  every  4  or  5  years :  no  manure  is  used.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  in  Chili  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly much  overrated.  Mr.  Micrs  observes,  that  a  piece 
of  ground  recently  cleared  "  may  produce  to  the  extent  of' 
100  or  even  200 /cm  during  the  first  year  ;  but  such  lands 
are  now  sc.trce  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  Chili ; "  and  the 
average  of  the  wheat  fields  may  be  from  8  to  12,  or  of  the 
best  crops,  from  12  to  20  fold.  (Mien,  i.  371.)  Reaping 
is  performed  by  means  of  a  rough  sickle ;  and  the  corn,  in 
quantities  of  about  100  or  ISO  quarters  at  a  time,  thrashed 
out  in  a  hard  dry  spot  of  ground,  by  being  galloped  over 
by  horses.  It  is  then  generally  left  in  the  open  air  for 
some  months,,  not  being  housed  till  the  rainy  season 
iwgins. 

Few  farms  are  wholly  arable,  and  such  as  are  so  are 
small  and  situated  in  parrow  valleys.  Cattle  breeding  is 
the  most  important  branch  of  rural  industry.  In  the 
middle  provs.  the  haciendas,  or  farms,  feed  often  fW>m 
10,000  to  15,000  head  of  cattle,  in  some  cases  as  many  as 
90,000 ;  and  on  the  smallest  grazing  farms  ft-om  4,000  to 
fi.OOO  head  arc  reared.  The  black  cattle  in  some  parts 
are  strong  and  bony,  but  in  the  N.  small :  they  are 
dull,  and  neither  the  beef  nor  milk  they  yield  is  very 
gnocl.  The  horses  of  Santiago  are  said  tone  excellent, 
well  broken,  and  more  docile  than  those  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs.  Those  of  the  country  generally  are  well  made, 
and  gallop,  though  they  do  not  trot,  well.  Schmtdtmeyer 
says  ( Trav.  p.  UJ.)  that  they  arc  "  so  strong  and  hardy  as 
to  lie  able  to  carry  their  riders  above  80  m.  a  day  at  a  gal- 
lop, with  very  little  rest,  and  no  other  food  than  lucerne 
grass  i  "  The  mules  and  asses  are  of  a  good  size,  hardy 
and  strong;  the  former  arc  the  general  beasts  of  burden, 
and  are  espcclallv  used  In  travciirng  across  the  Cordillera. 
Goals  an;  uliMitirnl,  being  more  fitted  than  sheep  fi)r  the 
pastiiros  or  Chili.  The  sheep  are  said  ti>  be  very  Inferior, 
and  both  the  mutton  and  wool  bad.  Ilogs  arc  not  very 
{(ood,  and  very  little  of  their  flesh  is  consumed.  In  the 
dry  season  the  cattle  are  often  reduced  to  great  straits 
for  want  of  food.  (I'otppig,  i.  121—129.) 


droTM  are  even  flreqamtly  turned  in  bafbre  the  pndnce  la 
cut,  either  utterly  destroytafrthe crops,  or  obliging  them 
to  be  gathered  half  ripe.  The  tenant  iv  ictfcMy  ever 
allowed  to  build  his  hut  on  cultivated  grounds,  to  enclose 
his  rented  land  with  fences,  or  to  possets  any  cattle :  and 
a  multitude  of  other  arbitrary  practicet  tend  to  keep  the 
peon  in  that  state  of  servitude  In  which  it  is  the  oblect  of 
the  proprietor  to  retain  him.  (See  especially  Uien.  i. 
341-376.) 

Fiiherie$.  —  T\\e  coasti  present  good  fishing  ground, 
and  with  good  boats,  good  nets,  and  good  government 
regulations,  the  Chilians  might  be  made  tolerable  fisher* 
men ;  but,  owing  in  part  to  some  ill-advised  measures 
adopted  by  the  government,  Mr.  Mien  afflrms  that  in 
his  time  the  fishers  were  the  most  abandoned,  laiy, 
and  worthless  class  in  the  country.  They  seldom 
fish  more  than  a  mile  from  shore,  uong  only  canoes  of 
the  rudest  possible  construction,  or  rafts  supported  on 
large  seal-skin  air-bags,  both  urged  onward  by  means  of 
a  double-bladcd  paddle,  used  flrstonone  tide  and  then  oo 
the  other. 

Mine$  are  mostly  in  the;-prov.  of  Coqutmbo,.dep. 
Coplap6,  which,  in  1830,  contained  IU3  mines;  of  these, 
7S  were  of  copper,  24  of  silver,  and  3  of  gold.  The  quan- 
tity of  gold  produced  throughout  Chill  in  that  year  was 
410  marcs.  The  average  annual  produce  of  silver  at  the 
same  period,  in  thedep.  above  named,  it  itated  by  Meyen 
( Reite  tint  die  Erde)  to  have  been  about  600  marcs,  and 
that  of  copper  10,000  quintals,  6,000  of  which  came  from 
the  mines  of  Checo,  which  were  worked  by  an  Rng- 
lish  company.  A  great  increase  in  the  produce  of  ibe 
mines,  within  the  short  space  of  4  years,  is  apparent 
flrom  the  following  table :  — 

Account  of  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  derived 
fh>m  the  mines  of  Chili  in  1834  (  iUnu.  Return) :  — 


Gold 


Copper   • 
Copper  ore 


mam 
.3,840 
4,404 


quint.       lilt. 


Esportsd, 


marcs     < 

II 
IS»,S30 


quint.  IIm. 
77,«64  % 
36,8M  %i 


Total. 


marcs    oi.  doll, 

3,ltS«    I  wmh  &t!i,m 
164.934    1     _  l,484,4lfi 


quint.      Il». 
77,M»  «    -  , 
96,840  84    - 


.mi,7IO| 
66,791 


Total  value 


S.li8,U9 


After  its  conquest  l>v  the  Spaniards,  Chili  was  divided 
into  3<i0  portions,  which  were  given  to  as  many  Indivi- 
duals ;  and  though  by  the  Spanish  law  of  succession  these 
portions  have  been,  and  continue  to  bn,  subdivided  fk'e- 
quontly,  most  estates  still  remain  very  large.  The  pro- 
prietors of  tliese  large  grazing  estates  uiuuliy  reside  with 
their  families  in  tlie  towns,  and  keep  on  their  farms  a 
tnqJor-doiHo  or  steward,  under  whom  are  a  head  and  a 
few  subordinate  herdsmen,  and  these  are  assisted  some- 
times by  a  few  tenants  wlio  holii  their  dwellings  under 
the  proprietor  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  being  obliged 
to  give  their  services  in  any  kind  of  labour  that  is  re- 
quired of  them,  witliout  pay,  or  for  a  very  small  remune- 
ration. Land  is  never  leasrd  out  to  the  agilcultural 
tenants,  but  fiom  year  to  year  ;  the  latter  have  neither 
oxen  for  ploughing,  marcs  for  thrashing,  nor  capital  to 
got  ill  tliillr  crops  ;  and  all  those,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
afiistance,  come  from  the  nroiiriotor,  who  is  repaid  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  he  besides  generally 
buys  up  at  two-thirds  or  half  wliat  the  former  might 
sell  it  for,  could  he  command  tlic  necessary  funds  to 
liarvost  It.  The  cultivator,  in  sliort,  is  rather  worse  olT 
than  the  ilay-labourer,  and  Is  even  In  the  halilt  of  hiring 
hinitelfout  as  such  at  times  to  recruit  hi*  incani.  lie  Is 
destitute  of  most  comforts,  can  sciiloin  road  or  write,  nor 
h.ts  any  means  within  his  reuch  of  educating  his  children. 
The  moment  his  harvest  or  tlie  produce  of  his  garden  is 
reaped,  the  ianitlord  greetiily  enforces  his  right  to  the 
ttubble  ail  J  pasture  for  the  benclit  of  his  cattle,  and  large 


It  it  a  common  saying  in  Chill,  that "  a  diligent  man 
who  worki  a  copper  mine  it  sure  to  gain ;  that  he  who 
opens  one  of  silver  may  either  gain  or  lose  ;  but  that  if 
the  mine  be  of  gold,  he  will  certainly  be  ruined."  This 
is  probably  owing  in  great  part  to  the  circumstance  of 
many  mines  having  been  opened  or  wrought  by  personi 
without  capital,  who  are  very  soon  obliged  to  suspend 
their  operations ;  land  carriiwe  being  difflcult  and  ls> 
liorious,  and  lUel,  water,  and  [odder  very  scarce  in  thoio 
districts,  which  are  the  richest  in  ore.  The  mines  arc 
mostly  wrought  by  two  parties,  one  the  proprietor  of  ths 
mine,  who  supplies  the  labour,  the  other  the  htAilitailor, 
who  advances  the  cajiital.  The  proprietor,  who  uiuall; 
resides  on  the  spot  and  superintends  the  works,  is  seldom 
wealthy  enough  to  conduct  them  on  hit  own  resourcri, 
and  it  is  generally  the  habililador,  or  moneyed  indi- 
vidual, who  resides  at  the  port  where  the  metal  i- 
shipped,  who  alone  derives  any  ultimate  benefit  from  the 
mine.  (Mcyeni  Haiti  Schmidtmever i  Qeog.  Journul; 
Mirrt,  t/c.) 

Manufacturet,  Trade,  ffC.  —  The  Chilinns  are  good 
potters,  and  make  light  and  strong  earthenware  jari, 
which  ring  like  metal.  Hempen  cloths,  indlflSerent  hemp 
cordage,  soap,  copper  wares  made  in  a  very  rough  mtn- 
ner,  leather,  brandy,  tallow,  and  charcoal,  are  amongit 
the  chief  articles  manufactured.  The  rest  are  moitljr 
domestic,  and  conducted  by  women. 

Chill  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  American  state,  for- 
merly subject  to  Spain,  whose  commerce  has  incrpsinl 
since  the  separation  from  the  mother  country.  Thli 
increase  has  been  very  rapid  of  late  years.  According 
to  an  official  report.  In  the  year  1833  ft'om  IH.ono  to 
20,000  packages  of  foreign  goods  were  deposited  In  the 
free  bonding  warehouses ;  the  number  in  IS.'M  had  aug- 
mented to  ll-om  70,000  to  80,000,  The  customs  collected 
from  182.)  to  1829,  were,  at  an  average,  888,670  dollnn  a 
year;  and  in  IH34  they  amounted  to  1,241,080 dolian. 
Several  hew  public  warehouses  have  been  built  at  Vsl. 
paralso.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Great  Britsin, 
the  imports  from  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  snJ 
woollen  goods,  hardware,  iron,  &c.,  amounted,  in  liW, 
to  606,176/.;  18.16,  86l,9flai. ;  1817,  62a,MN. ;  and  I83H, 
41 3,647/.  A  considerable  share  of  the  goods  Imported  Oom 
Britain  is  subsequently  sent  to  other  part*  of  Americs. 
Linens,  Ac.  are  imported  from  Germany  ;  silks,  paper, 
perflimery,  leather,  winei,  and  brandy,  Irom  France,  to 
the  value  of  1 ,000,000  dollars ;  silks,  nankeens,  lea,  iUgsr, 
Kc,  from  China  and  the  E.  Indies  ;  tobacco,  spermaind 
candles,  oil,  sugar,  and  manufactured  goods,  fhiin  IIm 
U.  States,  to  about  2,M(),0lK)dnllars ;  dyes,  roflfee,  pearli, 
lugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rico,  salt,  and  spirits,  fron 
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Peru  and  Central  America:  cotton,  Faraguaf  tea.  and 
European  goodt,  from  La  Plata  and  BraiU.&c.  The 
exports  are  chiefl)  bullion,  copper,  hMef,  tallow,  pulie, 
wheat,  fruits,  drug!,  and  European  goods  re-exported 
to  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Central  America.  Valparaiso  Is 
the  chief  port,  and  centre  of  the  foreign  trade;  in  1835, 
43C  trading  Tossels,  of  the  burden  of  86,420  tons,  entered 
ite  harbour  t  of  these,  93  were  British,  73  American 
(U.  S.),  44  French,  and  160  Chilian;  the  burden  of  the 
last  amounted  to  18,480  tons. 

Few  accommodation  exists  for  internal  commerce. 
The  onljr  towns  of  any  importance,  except  tlie  cap. 
Santiago,  vis.  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Concepcion,  and 
Valdivia,  are  near  the  sea,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
each  other ;  and,  except  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
the  latter  city  and  Talca,  there  were  no  roads  passabli 
by  carts  in  Miers's  time.  Poeppig  says  that  there  are 
but  three  or  four  bridges  of  any  site  in  all  Chili,  and 
these  have  been  mostly  ruined  during  the  war.  The 
mountain  torrents  and  ravines  are  crossed  In  some  places 
bylndian  hanging  bridges  made  of  osiers  and  thongs  of  raw 
bide,  which  sometimes  sway  ftrom  side  to  side,  with  the 
weight  of  the  person  crossing  them,  in  a  terrific  manner. 

The  attention  of  the  government  is,  however,  turned 
towards  public  works.  Canals  are  projected  in  the  S. 
provs.,  and  new  roads  in  the  N.,  as  well  as  new  ports  to 
facilitate  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  interior 
districts. 

The  coins,  weights,  and  measures  in  use,  are  similar 
to  those  of  Spain.  iPoeppig  i  Mien  t  JParliam.  TiMet, 
1836;  HaUt  Commerc.  Diet.,  ^c.) 

PuNic  Financei.— The  pviAie  revenue,  which,  in  1831, 
amounted  to  1,517,537  dollars,  has  since  been  progres- 
sively increasing  in  amount,  and  In  1836  amounted  to 
2,I7&,0U0  dollars.  The  state  expenditure  in  the  sameyear 
amounted  to  1,840,204  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  of^up> 
wards  of  330,000:dollars.  According  to  subsequent  ac- 
counts, the  produce  of  the  revenue  in  1838  was,  in 
round  numbers,  3,375,000  dollars,  and  the  expenditure 
1,150,000  dollars.  Ever  since  1835  there  has  been  a 
•urplus  of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditure. 

Uovemment,  fc—  Chill  is  a  republic  under  a  president, 
elected  for  a  term  of  years.  It  has  a  congress  of  56 
members  elected  by  the  ditlbrent  provs.    The  executive 

r)wer  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  and  a  council  of 
ministers. 

The  national  religion  Is  the  Roman  Catholic.  The 
clergy  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  subordinate  to  the 
bishop  of  Santiago.  Other  religions  are  tolerated  ;  but 
tlie  exercise  of  their  public  worship  Is  not  allowed. 

People— me  mostly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  but 
there  are  some  negroes  and  mulattocs.  "  The  Chilians," 
says  Mr.  MIers,  "  though  (hey  may  be  said  to  possess  in 
no  degree  a  single  virtue,  have  the  credit  of  possessing 
fewer  vices  than  other  Creoles  ;  there  is  a  passiveness, 
an  evenness  alraut  them  approaching  to  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  stro'tgly  resemble  In  many  respects  :  even  in 
their  physiognomy,  they  have  the  broad  low  forehead, 
and  contracted  eves  ;  they  hnve  the  same  cunning,  the 
same  egotism,  and  the  same  dUposltlon  to  petty  theft." 
(TrmrU,  li.  3!i3,  224.)  They  are  moderate  In  their 
food,  but  frequently  very  dissipated  and  profligate  In 
their  habits,  and  in  the  towns  very  fond  of  dress  and 
display.  Highway  robbery  Is  rare,  and  so  are  murders 
in  the  country,  but  not  In  the  towns.  Education,  or 
any  taste  for  the  flne  arts,  have  hitherto  made  but  little 
progress.  (Wen;  Schmidtmeyer.Ssc.) 

Hittory — Previously  to  tlie  Spanish  conquest.  Chili 
belonged  to  the  incas  of  Peru.  In  1535  Piznrro  sent 
Aimagro  to  invade  the  country,  and  in  1540,  Valdivia ; 
the  latter  of  whom  conquered  most  of  tific  country 
excepting  Araucania.  The  revolution,  which  separated 
the  colony  from  Spain,  broke  out  In  1810  ;  from  1814  to 
IHI7  It  w^s  kept  under  by  the  royalist  farces  ;  but  In  the 
Utter  yewr  the  victory  oi'^  MayuU,  gained  by  San  Martin, 
permanently  secured  the  Independetce  of  Clilli,  and 
opened  for  It  a  career,  which  promises  a  high  state  of 
national  prosperity,  unless  prevented  by  InternHl  dis- 
sensions. ( American Encycl. ;  liict.U^og.Vniv.tlkc.'i 

CHILKEAH,  an  Inl.  town  of  HIndostun,  nrnv.  Delhi, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Kuniann  distr.,  110  m.  N.E.  Delhi, 
lat.  29°  24'  N.,  long.  79°  5*  K .  It  Is  a  chief  mart  of  trade 
for  the  W.  provinces,  with  Kumaon,  Tibet,  Tartary,  &c., 
but  is  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the  unhealthy  season, 
when  dangerous  malaria  prevails. 

CHILLAMBARAM,  a  marlt.  town  of  S.  Hindustan, 
prov.  Cnrnatic,  34  m.  S.  Pondlcherry,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance N.  the  mouth  of  the  Colerouii  river,  lat.  11°  "M  N., 
long.  70°  47'  K.  In  its  vicinity  there  arc  some  celebrated 
Hindoo  temples,  of  consldcrame  antiquity.  Some  years 
since  an  extensive  Indigo  manuAictory  was  carried  on  at 
Chiilambaram.    (i/amiAon't  £.  /.  Uax.,  1. 389.) 

CHII.MAUHY  (Ckatamari),  a  town  of  HIndosUn, 
prov.  Bengal,  diitr.  Kungpore,  on  the  Brahmaputra,  35 
m.  S.E.  TtiinRpore.  A  festival  Is  annually  held  here, 
which  is  usually  attended  by  60,000,  and  sometimes  by 
IOU,o<lO  Hindoo  pilgrims  and  others. 
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CHILOE  (ISLAND  AND  ARCHIPELAGO),  a 
large  island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  near  the  S.  eoast  of  Chill 
and  the  N.W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  lat.  40°  48' 
and  4*050'  S.,  and  having  on  iu  E.  side  63  small  islands, 
36  of  which  are  inhabited  ;  the  whole,  including  the 
town  of  Haulin  on  the  main  land  of  the  continent,  lonns 
the  most  S.  prov.  of  Chili.  Shuie  of  Chiloe,  oblong ; 
length,  N,  to  S.,  130  m. ;  average  breadth,  40  m.  Area, 
4,800  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1833),  with  its  accompanying  Islands, 
43,830.  It  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  wood,  chieBy 
a  bastard  cedar,  very  durable,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  Peru  and  Chili.  There  are  several  good 
harbours,  Ita  all  of  which  vessels  of  any  sise  may  anchor 
with  the  greatest  safety  ;  and  in  those  of  St.  Carlos  (the 
cap.  in  the  M.S.  part  of  the  island),  and  Castro,  ships 
ride  quite  land-locked  close  to  the  shore  in  good  holding 
ground.  Climate  healthy,  but  damp ;  at  an  average,  ten 
months  of  the  year  may  be  called  rainy.  Cold,  how- 
ever, is  not  severe;  water  seldom  freeSes,  and  a  fall  of 
snow  is  unknown.  Little  ground  is  cleared ;  the  soil  is 
rich,  though  never  manured ;  it  consists  of  dark  mould 
and  fine  loam  upon  chalk,  and  produces  good  crops  o 
wheat,  potatoes,  fruit  trees,  especially  apples,  which  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  cider,  ftc.  Wine  is  prohibited,  and 
spirits  are  rarely  seen.  Tobacco,  being  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. Is  very  dear ;  and  Captain  Blanckley,  in  1834,  pur- 
chased for  one  poiindof  It,  "13  fowls,  3  bags  of  iiotatoes,  4 
dozen  eggs,  and  half  a  boat-load  of  oysters."  Domestic 
animals  are  largely  reared.  In  1833  there  were  100,000 
sheep  and  lambs,  5,000  goats,  8,800  black  cattle,  and 
6,500  horses.  The  sheep  are  bred  solely  for  their  wool, 
and  are  never  eaten.  The  island  swarms  with  hogs, 
and  the  hams  of  Chiloe  are  celebrated  In  S.  America. 
Poultry  and  fish  are  very  abundant.  Principal  exports 
— planks  about  260,900,  and  hams  7,600  annually ;  brooms, 
hides,  woollen  cloths,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  about  25,000 
dollars  a  year.  Between  1827  and  1831,  93  Chilian  trad- 
ing vessels,  burden  13,693  tons,  and  49  foreign  vessels, 
burden  7,751  tons„  entered  the  port  of  San  Carlos.  The 
archipelago  possesses  about  1,500  coastlngvessels.  Money 
is  here  nearly  unknown,  and  traffic  is  conducted  by 
barter,  or  payment  in  indigo,  tea,  salt,  or  (Cayenne  pepper. 
All  these  articles  are  much  valued,  especially  the  first 
for  dyeing  woollens,  for  the  weaving  of  which  there  is  a 
loom  in  every  house. 

The  archipelago  sends  1  mem.  to  the  Chilian  congress. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  government,  including  expenses 
of  fortresses,  &c.,  is  no  more  than  from  S0,000  to  40,000 
dollars  a  year.  The  public  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from 
a  tithe  on  all  produce,  paid  In  kind.  There  are  numerous 
churches  and  chapels,  but  few  priests.  In  1833,  there 
were  31  government  schools  in  the  island,  with  1,370 

nils.  The  chief  towns  are  San  Carlos,  which  Is  forU- 
and  has  about  2,000  Inhab.,  Castro,  and  Maulin.  A 
good  road,  54  m.  long,  runs  between  the  two  former 
towns.  According  to  Captain  Blanckley,  the  golden 
age  would  seem  to  be  revived  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
"  Murders,"  says  he,  "  robbery,  or  persons  being  in  debt, 
are  never  heard  of:  drunkenness  Is  only  known  or  seen 
when  European  vessels  are  in  port:  not  a  private 
dwelling  in  the  towns  or  country  has  a  lock  on  the 
doors,"  and  the  prison  Is  in  disuse.  The  Inhab.  are 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing.  Chiloe  was  the 
last  possession  held  by  Spain  in  the  Pacific :  It  has  ^- 
longed  to  Chili  only  recently.  Ittlanclclef,  in  G  s.; 
Journal,  Iv.  344—361. ;  Voyage  qf  the  Adventurer  :.;i! 
Beagle:  Poeppig,  Ac.) 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  a  ridge  of  chalk  hills  In  Eng- 
land, traversing  the  co.  of  Bucks,  and  reaching  from 
Trlng,  in  theco.  or  Hereford,  to  Goring,  on  the  l^ames 
In  Oxford.  Wendover  Hill,  In  Bucks,  the  highest  part  of 
the  range,  is  905  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Camden 
says  that  these  hills  were  once  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
which  were  a  race'  taele  for  thieves  till  they  were  cleared 
by  the  abbot  «SM  Alban's.  (Gibion'i  Camden,  I.  327  ) 
An  office,  calleB  t  e  stewardship  of  the  ChlUern-hun- 
dreds,  was  established  at  a  remote  period.  Whatever 
were  formerly  its  duties,  they  have  long  since  erased ; 
and  It  Is  now  nominal  only,  being  kept  up  to  ailbrd  mems. 
of  the  H.  of  C.  an  opportunity,  by  accepting  it,  of  va- 
cating their  seats. 

CHIMBORAZO,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Andes,  which  see. 

CHINA  (KMPIRE  OF),  a  vast  country  of  S.fe.  Asia, 
between  iat.  20°  and  S6°  N.,  and  long.  70°  and  144°  E., 
In  form  nearly  square,  being  bounded  on  the  E.  and 
S.E.  by  those 'arms  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  known  as  the 
Guiph  of  Tartary,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the 
Strait  of  Formosa,  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Gulph  of 
Tonquin  ;  on  the  land  sides  by  Tonquin,  Laos,  and  Blr- 
inoh  j  S.W.  and  W.  by  Independent  Tartary  ;  and  N. 
for  the  Immense  extent  of  3,3(Xlm.  by  Asiatic  Russia. 
Its  extent  from  the  borders  of  Kokhan  and  Budukshan 
tu  the  sea  of  Ok)-otsk  is  3.3.VI  m.,  and  its  greatest  width 
from  the  frontiers  of  Daouria  N.  to  Tonquin  S.,  Is  3,100 
m. ;  inclosing  altogether,  a  space  of  about  5,300,000  sq.  m. 
Thus,  the  Chinese  empire  includes  all  the  table  laud 
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of  Buteni  Ada— about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent—or a  little  leu  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  habitable 
Klobe ;  and  contain!  within  it«  enonmoui  area,  the  largett 
amount  of  population  and  of  wealth  united  under  one 
goremment  in  the  world.  The  coast  line  hai  an  ex- 
tent of  above  3,390  m.,  and  the  total  circumference  of 
the  empire  !•  about  IS.fiSO  m. ;  but  more  detailed  par- 
ticular! of  the  !urrounding  potieiiion!  of  China  muit 
be  lought  in  the  article!  Aha,  Tibet,  Mongolia, 
MAMCHooaiA,  Iilandi  of  Hainan.  Formosa,  Tchdsan, 
Sct.i  our  buibieis  in  thi!  place  being  entirely  with  China 
Proper. 

China.* — The  area  of  China  Proper  doe!  not  exceed 
a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  empire.  It  i!  true  that  iti 
dimen!ion!  have  not  been  latiifactorily  determinpd,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  e!timate  of  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  as  well  ai  of  China  Proper,  differ!  from  the 
calculations  of  preceding  geographers;  which,  indeed, 
wIdeW  disagree  With  each  other,  except  where  the 
mistakes  of  one  writer  have  been  copied  by  another. 
To  determine  Its  extent  17  linear  mcaiurements  have 
been  made;  two  upon  native  maps,  which  have  been 
careiVilly  compared  with  European  map!,  and  the  re!ult 
in  reference  to  Cblna  Proper  stands  thus:— for  its 
length,  ttom  N.  to  S.,  1,474  m. ;  breadth,  ttom  W.  to  B. 
1,355  n.  But  these  are  not  the  longest  straight  lines 
that  may  be  made  to  intersect  its  surface;  since,  flrom  the 
N.E.  comer  to  the  iVontiers  b(  Birmah,  the  distance  is 
1,669  m.,  and  from  the  N.W.  extremity  to  the  Isle  of 
Amoy,  it  is  1,567  m.  The  entire  area  contains  1,348,870 
so.  m.f  The  coast  is  upwards  of  2,500  m.  In  length, 
while  the  land  frontier  occupies  a  space  of  4,400  m. 
Thus.  China  Proper  is  about  8  times  the  size  of  France, 
and  11  times  that  of  Great  Britain  (Stau/tton.)  (Tab. 
Geog.  Chin.  Native;  Ogilbu,\.  7.  and  Map;  Du  Hutde't 
Oeneral  and  Parlieular  Mapt ;  Lord  Maeartnrv't  Do. ; 
Arrowtmith't  Atlat,  pi.  27.  39.  32,  33. ;  Gutxiqff  China 
Opened,  1.  Sl-67.) 

General  Atpect— Great  Plain The  first  object  that 

invites  attention  in  the  genrral  aspect  of  China  is  Its 
Great  Plain,  which,  occupying  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
country,  is  above 700m.  in  length,and  varies  in  width  fVom 
ISO  to  neat  AOO  m.  The  entire  area  incloses  no  less  than 
6  provinces,  and  a  space  of  210,000  sq.  m.,  being  7  times 
greater  than  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  It  Is  extremely 
populous  ;  and  If  we  might  depend  upon  the  census  of 
1813,  no  fewer  than  170,000,000  "  mouths" —the  Chinese 
expression  for  souls  —  are  fed  upon  its  surface  !  The  N. 
portion,  bounded  by  the  great  wall,  is  dry  and  sandy,  and 
its  E.  portion,  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  between  the 
two  great  rivers  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
by  which  it  is  intersected,  is  low,  swampy,  and  studded 
with  ialies.  But  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  it 
may  be  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  extremely  fertile.  It 
has  few  trees,  but  is  every  where  well  watered ;  is  cul- 
tivated with  the  utmost  care,  and  produces  vast  quantities 
of  rice,  with  cotton,  wheat,  &c. 

Mountaini  and  Hillt.  — The  mountainous  and  hilly 
districts  of  China  comprise  about  half  its  area.  A  por- 
tion of  the  great  mountain  system  of  E.  Asia  entering 
this  country  at  its  N.W.  ana  S.W.  frontiers,  subsides 
previously  to  its  termination  near  the  sea-coast  into  low 
nills ;  so  that,  tracing  their  course  baciiwards  from  E.  to 
W.,  they  gradually  ascend  in  terraces  or  slopes,  and  give  to 
the  K.  and  W.  districts  a  mountainous,  and  to  the  E.  di- 
Tlsions  a  hilly  character.  N.W.,  at  about  34"^  N.  lat.,  and 
10y>  E.  long.,  the  great  Pe-ltiig  range,  which  has  already 
traversed  a  portion  of  Tibet  from  W.  to  E.,  is  joined  by 
the  Yun-ling  chain,  which  entering  China  at  about  31° 
N.  lat.,  and  101°  E.  long.,  descends  southward  nearly 
to  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan.  These  mountains  form  the 
easternmost  edge  of  the  high  table  lands  of  E.  Asia,  are 
tnow-capped,  and  inaccessibis  to  the  natives ;  being  ac- 
tually len  blank  in  the  Chinese  maps.  (Maris,  i.  131.) 
Another  ridge.  Joining  the  Pe-llng  at  tlie  same  point, 
takes  an  opposite  or  N.N.E.  direction,  and  entering  tlie 
empire  in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se,  reaches  nearly  to  110° 
of  E.  long.  Another  arm  of  the  Pe-ling— the  Ta-pa-ling 
chain  — Intersects  the  country  from  W.  to  E.  to  about 
115°  E.  long. ;  the  Pe-llng  Itself  continuing  in  its  former 

*  W«  havt  borrowed  this  nsmo  fVom  tlie  Malaji,  who  ctll  China 
Tekima.  (fetwrallji  i|ieakinK,  the  t'hiriew  call  their  emuiro  after  the 
name  of  the  reiniilna  djinakt;,  su  that  It  ban  diflaretf  at  Uiffinvnt 

Codt.  Uetng  at  prakent  Kiivemed  b<r  the  Manchuodynaitj',  who 
I  adopted  the  name  uT  Thiaing,  the  Chinefc  rail  thetmeltc* 
rAMiv-.Aa,  that  li,  men  oT  Thiainti.  ( See  Klarntlt,  M/meira  mlaUfi 
i  rAtS,  Ml.  tbl—Va) 

t  Though  thew  are  offered  ai  the  dimemlonf  of  China,  with  lome 
confidence  aa  to  their  rorrectiteu,  It  ii  right  to  quote  the  uatemenu 
«f  former  writcn.  I.ord  Mai-artnejr  (l797)Klve*  the  area  of  Dhlna 
pntvevat  1,1197,999  tq-  m.,  which  ha»  Iteeii  cooled  by  INiikenon  and 
iiurrajr;  Malle  Hnin  |IIIIIIKl''n  l,4H«,n9l  u|.in.  The  ffuarltrlf/ 
JM«o  IJuli  IKMl,  Mates  at  u.  49<l.  that  the  lurface  "  b«  the  moit 
correct  mai«  may  he  takm  at  ljimn,i*w  sq.  in.  •«  l,U7.'>,Vfl<),lloi) 
■erw,**  Uutilaft''(lK3ft).  evidently  niuled  bv  a  mlit|irltit  in  the  Kn- 
glUhiranftlallonorMalle-Hrun,  uiidown  the  aiea  at  A37,niMiM|.  m. 
Tckimm  Oftntil,  I.  p.  VI.).  while  at  ii.  57.  of  the  tame  «ark  the  num- 
kar  of  ■>.  m.  allotted  to  each  uroTincei  when  added  up,  amounl  to 
i,M7,M«,  Lord  Macsrtney't  estimate. 


courie,  givet  out  Tarious  branches  which  traTarse  llw 
central  provinces.  The  other  mountain  chidni  Join  the 
!tupendous  Himalaya  ridges,  and  enter  the  country  at 
it!  S.W.  extremity  In  thc^  province  of  Yun-nan,  from 
whtMO  high  table  lands  the  most  extensive  Chinese 
ranges  rise.  The  Yun-ling,  the  most  southerly  of  these 
chains,  runs  nearly  E.  into  the  prov.  of  Quang-tung. 
But  bv  far  the  most  Important  mountain  range  is  die 
Nan-ling,  which  branching  olf  from  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Yun-nan  highlands,  runs  eastward  to  within  150  m. 
of  Canton ;  it  then  Inclines  to  the  N.E.  to  its  termination 
near  the  harbour  of  NIng  po ;  having  given  out  many 
branches,  some  of  the  mountains  belonging  to  which  rise 
above  the  snow-line.  {Maeartney'i  Embauii,  pp.  207. 
S46.  259.;  Barrow,  II.  241.,  ill.  99.  133. ;  MaUe-Brun,  a 
554,565.;  Datiif,p.  ISO,  131.)  Most  of  the  mountains  here 
enumerated  end  in  low  hills  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  consequently  comprise  the  kitlj/  diitrictt.  These 
are  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  China ;  and  being 
covered  with  noble  forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  and 
with  cities  along  their  sides,  give  to  the  country  a  mag? 
niricent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture.  ' 

Riven  and  Lakei.  —  It  is  to  her  mighty  rivers  that 
China  Is  chiefly  indebted  for  that  fertility  which  is  at 
once  the  source  of  her  riches,  and  of  her  vast  population. 
The  Iloang-ho,  or  yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-tte-Kiang, 
or  "  son  of  the  ocean,"  rank  in  the  first  class  of  rivers. 
"  These  two  great  streams,  similar  both  In  rise  and  des- 
tination, descend  with  rapidity  fi'om  the  great  table  lands 
of  central  Asia,  and  each  of  them  meets  a  branch  of 
mountaini  which  forces  it  to  describe  an  Immense  cir- 
cuit, the  Hoang-ho  to  the  N.,  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
to  the  8.  Separated  by  an  interval  of  1,100  m.,  the  one 
seems  Inclined  to  direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while 
the  other  wanders  off  among  the  icy  deserts  of  MongolU. 
Suddenly  recalled  as  if  by  a  recollection  of  their  early 
brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another  like  the  Eu- 

Khrates  and  Tigris,  in  ancient  Mesopotamia;  where, 
eing  almost  conjoined  by  lakes  and  canals,  they  ter- 
minate, within  ta  mutual  distance  of  110  m.,  their  ma- 
jestic and  immense  course."  (Malte-Brun,U.M6.)  The 
waters  of  the  Hoang-ho  bring  down  from  its  solircei 
large  quantities  of  yellow  clay,  which  not  only  tinge 
them  with  that  colour ;  but  supply  the  banks  with  alluvial 
soil.  Large  deposits  of  this  clay  are  constantly  being 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoang-ho ;  so  that  the  depth 
of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  sensibly  diminished.  The  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  is,  however,  the  pride  of  China.  It  is  the  chief 
artery  of  the  country,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia.  This  stream  is  also  heavily  charged  witli 
alluvium,  for  at  its  exit  into  the  sea  —  near  which  it  it 
from  15  to  20  m.  broad  —  continued  deposits  have  forin«l 
the  I.  of  Tsung-ming,  besides  numerous  banks.  The  tri- 
butaries received  into  this  river  during  its  course,  which 
Is  about  2,300  m.,  are  innumerable :  and,  with  tlie  canals, 
connect  it  with  the  whole  empire.  Both  the  riven, 
especially  the  Hoang-ho,  which  has  a  very  rapid  course, 
occasionally  overflow  their  banks,  and  in  spite  of  manjr 
strong  artificial  mounds,  cause  the  most  destructive  in- 
undations. The  river  next  in  importance  is  the  liti-ho, 
nr  Yun-llang  river,  which  flows  N.E.  till  it  joins  the  Pel. 
ho,  or  Pekin  river:  the  latter  rises  in  the  mountains 
N.W.  of  Pekin,  near  which  city  it  becomes  navigable 
fur  boats  ;  and  is,  during  the  rest  of  its  course,  the  moat 
populous  stream  of  a  country  where  a  large  proportion 
of  natives  live  upon  the  water  in  junks :  their  united 
waters  flow  Into  the  sea  in  the  most  W.  angle  of  the  Pe- 
chc-iee  gulph.  The  Ta-si-Klang,  Choo-Klang,  or  Can- 
ton river,  rising  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  takes  an  K. 
course  to  the  plains  of  Canton,  and  having  received  the 
Pc-ki-ang,  the  Ta-ho,  and^ther  smaller  streams,  forms 
an  Kstuary  known  as  the  Bocca  Tigris,  by  which  it  Is 
finally  disciiargcd  into  the  China  Sea,  after  a  course  of 
600  m.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  other  rivers,  some 
of  wlilch  fall  Into  the  sea,  and  others  Into  the  great  iaiies. 
The  Brahmaputra,  Irawaddy,Thaluen,  Menam,  &c.,  have 
their  sources  in  the  S.W.  parts  of  China.  (Journal 
Rof/al  Ueogr.Soc,  III.  3ft'i. ;  I.indtay'i  Voyage  in  the  Lord 
Amhent,  passim ;  Gutxl^ff't  Voyage,  passim ;  China 
Opened,  I.  29.  and  fil— I(i8. ;  Malle-Brnn,  il.f»ft— .W.) 

The  principal  lake  In  China  is  the  Tunting-hoo,  220  m. 
In  circ.  It  receives  the  waters  of  many  considerable 
rivers,  and  furnishes  an  important  affluent  to  the  Vang- 
tse-Klang,  which  passes  near  its  N.  extremity.  Afters 
fVirther  course  of  between  200  and  800  m.,  this  great 
river  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  tlie  Po-Yang-lioo 
lake,  which  also  Is  of  great  dimensions,  and  Is  the  reci- 
pient of  many  considerable  streams.  This  lake  is  sur* 
rounded  by  picturesiiiie  and  Hnely-woodcd  hills.  Indeed, 
Its  scenery  is  so  much  admired,  that  its  sliures  are  llie 
favourite  spot  where  Cliinese  poets  muse  and  write  their 
versified  prose.  It  Is,  however,  subject  to  sudden  tcmpeiti, 
which  render  its  navigation  dangerous.  The  environs  at 
theTai-hoo  lak)!,near  the  E.  coast,  lat.  31"  N.,  long.  120" 
E.,are  even  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Po-yan|, 
having  gained  the  name  of  the  "  Chinese  Arcadia."   Tlii 
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Hong-tie-hoo,  being  iltiuted  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Grand  Canal  with  the  Yellow  River,  it  much  iVequented 
on  account  of  it*  adTantaoaaui  poiition.  All  the  lakes, 
In  fact,  fumlih  intermedia  of  communication,  and  are 
abundantly  stocked  with  flsh.  China  contains  several 
imiUer  lakes,  but  the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  great 

Sroportion  of  her  vast  surface.  (China  Opened,  L  31. ; 
lam>v,ii.  887.  39l.,ttLia.) 

Coatt.  —  The  coast  of  China  has  yet  to  be  described. 
If  our  statement  be  correct,  that  the  sea-coast  extends 
for  3,600m. ,  there  is  only  one  mile  of  coast  to  every  539  m . 
of  ^territory ;  but  internal  navigation  is  carried  on  so 
extensively  that  this  deBciency  has  no  ill  elfect  upon 
Chinese  commerce.  Commencing  at  the  M.B.,  the  coast 
opposite  Corea  is  bold  and  rocky,  but,  on  approaching 
the  gulf  of  Fe-che-lee,  presents  a  low  and  sandy  shore, 
■earcely  perceptible  fVom  the  sea.  The  bar  formed  in 
this  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  makes  its  bed  in- 
conveniently narrow,  and,  when  the  S.  winds  blow,  the 
whole  adjacent  country  is  overflowed  to  a  great  extent. 
The  coast  of  the  Shan-tung  peninsula  is  bold  and  rocky, 
to  indented  as  to  allbrd  excellent  harbours ;  but,  once 
rounded,  the  low  swampy  character  of  coast  is  again 
presented  as  far  as  the  Tcnusan  islands.  Meantime,  the 
two  great  rivers  have  brought  down  their  immense  de- 
poaits  iVom  the  interior,  which  give  its  name  to  the 
Yellow  Sea.  The  mud  is  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  head 
wav,  and  afliect  the  steering  of  ships ;  and  this  great  gulph 
will,  in  process  of  time,  become  a  vast  alluvial  district, 
lilie  Bengal  and  Egypt.  "The  present  inclination  of  the 
bottom  IS  about  a  foot  in  a  geographical  mile,  or  some- 
what less  than  I  in  S,000 ;  and  it  is  prolwble  that  the 
bottom  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  as  it  rises,  will  likewise  gra- 
dually approximate  to  a  horizontal  plain."  (HaW$  Pov- 
aga,  i.  if.)  This  sea  is  nearly  surrounded  with  islands. 
The  coast  down  to  the  strait  of  Formosa  continues  low, 
snd,  except  where  it  faces  the  Tchusan  islands,  and  in 
the  prov.  of  Fokien,  is  but  little  indented.  The  strait 
jtieir  aiiounds  with  headlands,  and  is  also  so  thiclily 
itudded  with  islands  which  are  but  imperfectly  notified 
even  in  the  l>est  charts,  that  navigation  is,  by  Captain 
Hall's  account, "  exceedingly  trying  to  the  nerves."  The 
Quang-tons  shore  is  boldf  and  high,  except  in  the  re. 
ceiies  of  the  numerous  bays  and  harlx>urs.  A  narrow 
peninsula  is  thrust  out  far  Into  the  sea  at  the  W.  extre- 
mity of  Quang-tong,  and  forms,  with  the  island  of 
Hainan,  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  shoal,  full  of  sand 
banks  and  rocks,  so  that  even  the  native  flat-bottomed 
junks  are  exposed  to  great  dangers.  The  rest  of  the 
shore  is  washed  by  the  Tonquin  gulph,  which  is  studded 
with  small  islands.  (HalVt  Voyages,  l2mo.  edit.  i.  29— 
46. ;  GutxtqfTi  Voyage,  passim ;  Lindiao't  Voyage ; 
Journal  Geog.  Soc.  ill.  297— 3ia) 

PtMic  Workt  —  Aspect  qf  Cities  and  Towns.  —  An 
amount  of  human  labour,  prolmbly  unmatched  by  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  except  ancient  Egypt,  has 
been  expended  on  the  public  works  of  China,  by  which 
the  natural  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  raaterially 
varied.  The  first  and  most  stupendous  of  these  is 
the  great  wail,  built  several  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  sera,  to  protect  China  firom  Tartar  incur- 
sions. It  extends  along  the  whole  N.  frontier,  from  the 
gulph  of  Leatong,  in  120°,  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  empire,  in  about  99°  E.  long.,  and  40°  N.  lat., 
being,  including  its  windings,  about  l,2IH)  m.  in  length  : 
it  Is  carried  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mounts'.is, 
through  the  deepest  valleys,  and  continued  by  b'.dges 
over  rivers.  Its  height  varies  fi-om  15  to  30  ft  It  is 
19  ft.  across  at  the  top  ;  and,  at  short  intervals,  square 
towers  are  erected,  some  of  them  37  it.  high.  The  wall 
Is  composed  of  earth  faced^wlth  masonry,  the  top  or 
platiorm  being  paved  with  square  tiles.  It  Is  now  in  a 
itate  of  decay,  being  no  longer  required,  since  the  union 
or  the  Tartar  with  the  Chinese  territory,  for  its  original 
puniote.    (Davis,  i.  136. ;  Bell's  Travels,  ii.  88.) 

The  Great  Canal  commences  at  Hang-tchou,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tching-tang.chiang  river,  in  about  30°  22* 
N.  lat.,  and  119°  46'  E.  long.,  and,  extending  N.,  unites 
flrst  with  the  Yung.tse-Klang,  and  then  with  the  Hoang- 
ho,  terminating  at  Lin-tcing,  on  the  Eu-ho  river,  in 
about  37°  N.  lat.,  and  116°  B.  lung.  The  direct  distance 
between  the  extreme  limits  of  tlie  canal  is  about  612  m., 
but,  including  its  bends,  it  is  above  650  m.  in  length  ;  and 
Si  the  Eu-ho,  which  is  a  navigable  river,  unites  witii  the 
Pel'  ho,  also  navigable,  an  Internal  water  communication 
li  thus  established  t)etwcen  Hang-tchou  and  Ptkin, 
across  10°  of  lat.  And  by  the  junction  of  smaller  canals 
and  numerous  rivers,  the  Great  Canal  nut  only  assists 
In  the  irrigation  of  immense  tracts  of  land,  but  aCTords 
a  ready  means  for  convoying  its  produce  to  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  But,  apart  irom  its  utility,  the  Great  Canal 
does  not  rank  high  as  a  work  of  art.  A  vast  amount  of 
labour  has,  however,  lieen  expended  upon  it :  for  though 
It  mostly  passes  through  a  flat  country,  and  winds  about 
to  preserve  its  level,  its  bed  is  in  parts  cut  down  to 
a  considerable  depth,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  carried 
over  extensive  hollows,  lakes,  &c.,  on  vast  mounds 
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of  earth  and  stone.  (Barrow,  611.)  fhe  sluices, 
which  keep  its  waters  at  the  necessary  level,  are  all  oi 
very  simple  construction.  In  the  public  roads,  and  where 
rugged  steeps  are  onlv  accessible  by  means  of  labori- 
ously formed  passes,  Chinese  indust^r  is  fullv  apparent. 
Three  mountain  paths  traverse  the  Nan-ling;  one, 
N.  of  Canton,  is  estimated  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  to  rise 
8,000  ft.  atiove  the  sea  ;  yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are 
conveyed  over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  interior  by 
coolies  or  porters.  The  obstacles  to  communication 
presented  by  the  Pe-ling  and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges  are 
greativ  diminished  by  an  artificial  road  sometimes  con- 
ducted over  yawning  clefts  by  arches,  in  other  places 
deeply  cut  through  high  mountains,  and  extending  alto, 
gether  for  160  m.  In  short,  wherever  intercourse  is 
expedient  between  any  two  parts  of  China,  no  natural 
impediments  arc  too  gigantic,  no  labour  or  expense  too 
great,  to  overcome  them. 

The  following  summary  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  China  is  supplied  by  Gutx- 
laff: — "  Tiie  districts  on  the  sea-coast  are  generally 
the  iKst  inhabited  and  the  richest;  the  tracts  along 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  the  most  fertile.  Large  and  flou- 
rishing cities  are  found  only  where  a  ready  water 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  empire  can  be 
carried  on.  The  greatest  sameness  exists  in  all  the 
cities.  In  the  larger  ones  are  a  few  well  paved  streets, 
lined  with  shops ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are 
very  narrow,  extremely  fllthy,  and  planted  with  mere 
hovels.  The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  much  larger  than 
the  cities  themselves ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary 
to  see  an  immense  walled  space  without  any  houses, 
where  formerly  a  city  stood.  Villages  and  hamlets  have 
a  beautiful  appearance  at  a  distance ;  but  on  entering 
them  one  sees  nothing  but  a  heap  of  houses  irregularly 
thrown  together,  the  outside  fair  to  beliold,  but  the  inside 
without  furniture  or  comforts,  and  more  filthy  even  than 
a  stable.  This  does  not  apply  to  one  district  only,  but  it  is 
common  to  most.  Although  the  fields  and  gardens  are 
t>eautif^lly  laid  out,  there  yet  appears  in  them  little  at- 
tention either  to  elegance  or  pleasure.  The  gardens  are 
very  few  ;  and  a  Chinese  grandee  delights  more  in  artifi- 
cial landscapes  laid  out  in  a  small  compass,  than  in  an 
extensive  park  or  a  flower-garden.    Utility  is  studied  in 

fireference  to  pleasure.  The  grandeur  of  natural  scenery 
s  in  many  parts  of  China  as  striking  as  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Mountains,  crags,  rivulets,  and  valleys,  both 
picturesque  and  romantic,  are  found  in  most  provinces. 
Commanding  situations  are  chosen  for  temples,  the 
haunts  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  These  serve  likewise 
for  taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and  gambling-houses. 
The  building  of  houses  is  regulated  by  law ;  none  is  al- 
lowed to  exceed  a  certain  dimension.  Public  hails  have 
little  to  recommend  them  ;  the  Chinese  were  never  great 
architects ;  they  understood  the  building  of  dwelling* 
houses,  but  not  of  palaces."  (China  Opened,  i.  67,  68.) 

C/>'ma(i;.  — Connected  with  this  subject  there  are  some 
singular  circumstances.  Situated  between  the  2lith 
and  42nd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  most  E.  long, 
of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  the  temperature  of 
China  is  very  low  for  its  geographical  position.  Its 
climate  may  also  be  said  to  be  one  of  extremes ;  and 
while  at  Pekin,  which  is  nearly  1°  farther  S.  than 
Naples,  the  mean  temperature  is  that  of  Britany, 
the  scorchinR  heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at 
Cairo,  and  tlie  winters  as  rigorous  as  at  Upsal  t  But 
in  so  extensive  a  territory  there  are  necessarily  many 
variations.  The  W.  districts  are  much  influenced 
by  the  colds  difflised  by  the  mountains,  while  the  cli- 
mate of  the  maritime  provinces  is  modified  by  the  sea. 
At  Canton,  which  is  under  the  tropic,  the  heat  during, 
July,  August,  and  Scptemlwr,  is  excessive, — tlien  occur 
those  frightful  tornadoes,  called  typhoons,  spreading 
devastation  in  their  course,  which,  however,  do  not 
extend  far  beyond  Canton.  At  the  breaking  up  of  these 
hurricanes,  the  transitions  from  the  heat  of  day  to  cold 
and  foggy  nights  are  more  violent  and  sudden  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  N.  winds  set  in  about 
Novcmtier,  and  bring  with  them  cold  as  intense  as  the 
preceding  heats.  The  mean  temperature  of  Canton  is 
76°  Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  not  however, 
with  few  exceptions,  so  extreme,  |>artlculariy  towards  the 
N.  frontier,  where  the  summers  arc  genial ;  and  thoURh 
the  winter  be  cold,  it  is  dry,  and  docs  not  check  the 
growth  of  fruit ;  but  the  N .  winds  bring  clouds  of  white 
sand,  which  afflict  the  natives  with  ophthalmia.  The 
W.  iVontier  districts  of  Yttn-nan  and  Sze-chuen  are  said 
to  be  unhealthy,  and  arc  selected  as  places  of  l)anisliment 
for  Chinese  convicts.  The  central  provincesjpresent  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  already  named.  Tnere  the 
climate  exhibits  a  happy  medium  Dctwren  the  rigour  of 
the  N.  regions  and  the  enervatinK  heats  and  sudden 
colds  of  the  S.  The  Kinng-sc  ..  the  most  favoured  in 
this  respect.  The  fall  of  rain  in  China  varies  con- 
siderably in  difl'erent  years.  Humboldt  states — with- 
out naming  on  what  authority— that  the  average  quantity 
per  an,  is  70  in. ;  though  it  has  been  known  to  exceed 
QqS 
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90.  Many  rlolent  earthquakes  liave  been  felt  In  China. 
iUaUe-Bnm,  art.  CUiuii  CUna  Opened,  i.  31.  60.  90. 
163,  163.  ISA. ;  The  Fan-gut  in  CkAu,  by  C.  T.  Down- 
ing, Esq.  I.  191,  193. ;  LyeW$  Oeology,  It.  M.ftc.) 

eopulation China  hai  long  been  very  generally  be- 

lloved  to  be  the  moit  densely  peopled  country,  of  any 
'  considerable'  extent,  in  the  world.  The  Jesuit  .Semedo, 
writing  in  1645,  remarka,  that,  after  living  in  the  country 
23  years,  he  was  no  Icsi  surprised  on  leaving  than  on 
his  flrst  arrival,  at  the  immense  numl>er  of  persons  he 
met  with,  not  only  in  the  towns  and  cities,  but  on  the 
highways,  "  where,"  *avs  he,  "  there  is  at  all  times  as 
large  a  crowd  ns  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on  some  great 
festival  or  public  occasion."  The  Jesuit  Amiot,  fouhd- 
ing  on  official  documents,  estimated  the  pop.  in  1743  at 
about  143.000,000,  which,  adding  for  some  classes  that 
bo  bad  omitted,  may  be  carried  to  about  1(0,000,000 ; 
and  in  1793,  Lord  Macartney  was  informed,  by  a  man- 
darin, "  a  iiiain,  unaffected,  honest  man,"  wliose  state- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  authority  of 
oflicial  documents,  that  the  pop.  was  333,000,000,  and 
later  accounts  carry  it  up  to  above  360,000,0(X) ! 

We  confess,  however,  that,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Amiot,  these  statements  appear  to  us  to  be  altogether 
Incredible,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  certain 
information  as  to  the  pop.  of  China.    According  to  the 
st.itements  in  Chinese   official  works,  the  pop.  of  the 
empire  amounted,  in  1303,  to  60,54,^,000 ;  and  in  I57H  to 
G0,(i93,000.    It  is  supposed  to  have  continued  at  or  about 
this  amount  till  the  Tartar  conquest  in   1644,  a  year 
before  the  publication  of  Semedo's  work.*    But  it  ap- 
pears from   an    imperial   proclamation  quoted   in   the 
Chinese  Acposi'iorv,  Issued  in  1792,  and  said  to  be  founded 
on  official  data,  that  the  pop.  had  been  ri-diiced  in  1711 
to 28,605,716 1  (vol.i.  p. 356.;  C'nn/on,l833.)  Tliis  extraordi- 
nary diminution  is  attempted  to  be  cxplAincd  in  the 
work  now  referred  to,  by  the  mortality  occasioned  by 
the  long  and  bloody  wars  that  accompanied  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  the  Manchon  dynasty,  by  tlie  fact  of  some 
of  the  provs.  in  the  S.  not  having  lieen  fully  subdued 
when  this  census  was  taken  ;  and  by  the  circumstance 
ofa  poll-tax  being  then  imposed,  which  made  it  for  the 
interest  of  individuals  to  escape  being  enrolled  in  the 
census.   Now,  admitting  the  force  of  some  of  these  state- 
ments, though  we  believe  them  to  be  greatly  overstated, 
and  allowing  that  but  for  the  wars  occasioned  by  the 
Tartar  conquest,  and  the  imperfectly  sulxltieii  state  of 
parts  of  the  country,  a  correct  census  tiiken  in   1711 
would  have  given  a  pop.  of  60  or  70  millions  ;  still,  we 
ask,  can  It  be  credited  that  the  pop.  should  have  in- 
creased from   even   that    amount,   in    1711,   to   above 
,100,000,000  in  1793  ?    Had  China  been  a  new  country,  or 
had  the  Tartars,  by  whom  she  was  overrun  in  tlie  17tli 
century,  been   distinguished  by  their    superior  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  an  increase  of  this  sort  might  have 
been  possible.    But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  tlie  fact. 
China  has  been  settled  and  civilised  for  many  centu- 
ries ;  the  great  works  undertaken  and  completed  by  her 
inhabit,  at  a  very   remote  period,  show  that  she  had 
then  been  pretty  thickly  peopled  j  and  it  is  admitted, 
on  all  hands,  that  in  China  the  arts  have  been  for  ages 
In  a  nearly  stationary  state.    The  Tartars  imparted  to 
her  little  that  was  new.  They  were,  in  truth,  mere  roving 
herdsmen ;  and  though  they  might  have  given  the  Chinese 
some  instruction  in  predatory  warfare,  they  could  com- 
municate to  them  no  useful  art,  science,  or  invention. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  contend  either  that  the 
former  official  accounts  cf  the  pop.  must  have  been  grossly 
underrated,  or  that  the  later  ones  roust  be  grossly  ex- 
aggerated.   But  supposing  that  the  pop.  really  amounted 
to  150,000,000  about  1750,  is  it  credible  that  it  should  have 
exceeded  330,000,000  in  1792,  and  362,447,000  in  1812  ?    It 
would  require  the  best  possible  evidence  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable person  believe  what  is  so  directly  at  variance  with 
all  the  best  established  principles ;  and  no  sucli  evidence 
has  been,  or.  we  l)elieve,  can  bo,  given  with  respect  to 
the  alleged   increase  of  pop.  in  China.    Whether  the 
empire  could  support  the  pop.  that  has  been  ascribed 
to  it,  is  a  question  on  wliich  it  is  needless  now  to  enter. 
Vie   believe,  however,  with  M.  De  Guignes,  that   the 
fertility  of  the  country  has  liecn  greatly  overrated  ;  but 
wliether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  submit  that  the  rate  of 
increase  exhibited  by  the  censuses  is  such  as  could  have 
been  realised    only  in  an  unoccupied  and  very  fertile 
country,  colonised  by  a  people  far  advanced  in  the  arts ; 
and  that  It  is  all  but  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  should  be 
realised  In  an  old  settled  country,  with  stationary  arts 
like  China.    (For  a  fbrthcr  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  the  excellent  work  of  De  Guignes,  youaeea  d  i'ekiue, 
4c.  ill.  55  —  86.)  " 

We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  area  of  the  dilTerent 
provs.  as  given  by  Lord  Macartney,  and  their  pop.  as 
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But  the  census  for  1813  adds  an  additional  sum  of 
1,413,982  mouths  for  the  pop.  of  Shing-king,  Keih-lln 
Turfan,  Lobnor,  and  Formosa ;  and  188,326  families  for 
those  engaged  in  the  serviceof  the  emperor ;  and  supposlnir 
the  latter  to  consist  of  4  mouths  each,  the  total  pop 
according  to  tlie  census  of  that  year,  will  be  369,447,183!' 

A  glance  at  the  above  table  must  satisfy  every  body 
that  tlie  account  of  the  pop.  furnished  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney, in  1792,  and  the  census  of  1813,  cannot  both  be  ac- 
curate. The  Inst  shows  an  excess  over  the  former  of  2<U 
millions  in  the  aggregate ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  provinces  there  has  been  no  increase ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution,  in  some  instances,  of 
nearly  a  half!  It  may,  however,  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  no  such  diminution  has  taken  place ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  statement  of  Lord  Macartney's  "  honest " 
informiint  is  completely  erroneous ;  or,  which  is  most  ifo. 
lutlile,  that  both  ft  and  the  census  are  in  this  predicament. 

£,ocal  Divisions.  —  Though  the  geography  of  the' 
world  be  not  much  studied  in  the  "  Celestial  Empire," 
the  more  minute  details  of  local  topography  are  no  where 
better  understood.  The  survey  of  the  Jesuits,  made 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Kang.hc,  is  said  to  be  very 
correct ;  and  every  district  of  any  Importance  lias  since 
found  a  geographer,  who  describes  it,  if  not  so  icientl- 
flcally  as  the  Catholic  missionaries,  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  so  that,  with  little  difficulty,  a  library  of 
3,000  vols,  might  be  collected  treating  exclusively  of 
Chinese  geography.  Nothing  can  be  more  systematic 
than  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  empire  is  divided. 
Each  nrov.  is  portioned  off  into  provincial  districts : 
while  the  towns  and  cities  are  divided  into  the  1st  class 
(,foo),  2d  class  (tchoo),  and  3d  class  (hcHn).  Formerly 
China  Proper  consisted  of  15  provs. ;  but  in  Keen-Lung's 
time  the  largest  were  bisected,  and  there  are  now  18. 

Northern  Provinces.  —  \.  I'e-che-le  (the  independ- 
ent) is  subdivided  into  16  districts,  the  most  W.  of 
which  are  very  flat ;  the  central  ones  somewhat  hilly ; 
while  those  on  the  sea-coast  along  tlie  Pe-che-fee 
gulph,  are  low  and  marshy.  Pekin,  the  metropolis 
of  Northern  China  and  residence  of  the  court,  is  si- 
tuated in  this  prov.,  about  60  m.  from  the  great  wall, 
and  100  m.  from  the  sea.  The  Fei-ho  flows  through 
Pe-che-lee,  disemboguing  at  the  small  sea  port  of  I'a- 
koo.  The  chief  ports  are  Tong-choo  anti  Tein-sing. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  onc«vhicli  does  not  square  well 
with  the  popular  notions  of  absenteeism,  that  ilcspite  the 
residence  of  the  court,  the  bulk  of  the  population  are 
probably  more  depressed  in  this  than  in  any  other  prov. 
(if<i»-ro«',49.V)  2.  Shan-se,  or  Chan-se  (west  of  the  moun- 
tains) is  divided  from  Mongolia  by  the  great  wail,  a 
branch  of  which  (the  inner  great  wall )  separates  Its  G.  limit 
from  Pe-che-lee.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  early 
occupied  part  of  China.  Its  mountainous  portions  are 
not,  however,  habitable,  and  many  other  localities  afford 
but  a  scanty  subsistence.  Hence  it  lins  no  large  or  re- 
markable cities.  3.  Shen.se,  or  Chrn-sc  (west  of  the 
pass)  Is  also  separated  from  the  Mongolian  Iwrders  by  the 
great  wall,  which  in  this  place  is  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  mountains  in  this  prov.,  which  are  more  rug^pd 
than  high,  contain  gold  mines,  but  these  are  not  allowed 
to  be  worketl,  lest  the  attention  of  the  penple  should 
be  withdrawn  from  agriculture.  The  valleys  througli 
which  the  Helho  and  the  Han-Klang  run  are  fertile  in 
millet,  wheat,  and  pulse,  but  are  too  dry  to  produce  much 
rice.  Swarms  of  locusts  fyequcntly  appear  in  Shcn-se, 
destroying  the  harvest,  and  converting  smiling  valleys 
into  wastes.  The  chief  town  is  Se-san-foo,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  empire.  4.  Kan-suh  (voluntary  awe) 
and  Slien-se,  formerly  united,  made  one  large  prov,, 
extending   over  a  space  of  154,008  sq,  m.     Kan-iub 
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(onslit*  prlndpalh  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land  thrust  out 
upon  the  edgn  of  the  great  Gobi  deiert :  hence  the  soil  ii 
cold  and  barren.  Kan-suh  forms  the  M.W.  limit  of  China, 
the  great  wall  ending  at  Shwang-lan. 

Central  Prminca.—i.  Ho-nan  (south  of  the  river) 
is  one  of  the  roost  fertile  proTinces  of  the  great  plain, 
tnd  is  called  the  garden  of  China.  Shen-ie,  Pe-che-le,  and 
apart  of  Shan-tung  Join  iti  N.  boundary,  while  branches 
oTtbe  Pe.llng  enclose  it  to  the  W.  The  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow  Rtvor,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  N.  boundary, 
ind  intersecti  the  6nest  parti  of  the  prov.  6.  Ktang-se 
(vest  of  the  river)  has  its  lioundariei  well  defined  by  the 
Nan-ling  range  and  its  branches,  which  surround  It  on 
three  sides,  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  Its  N.  part  cantaini  the 
rreat  Poo- Yang  lake,  and  its  contiguous  marshes,  said 
jy  Mr.  Barrow  to  be  the  (Ink  of  China.  It  has,  how- 
ever, many  well  cultivated  valleys,  in  which  rice,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  sugar,  are  produced.  It  has  also  extensive 
manufactures,  amongst  which  must  not  be  forgotten  the 
China-ware,  so  highly  esteemed  all  over  the  world,  till 
European  Imitators  exceeded  the  original  manufacture 
In  beauty  and  cheapness.  Still,  however,  no  fewer  than  a 
million  persons  are  said  to  be  exclusively  employed  in 
this  manufacture,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  capital 
King-le-chin.  Here  (WO  fUrnaces  are  constantly  burning. 
7.  Hoo-plh  (north  of  the  river),  and,  8.  Hoo-nan  (south 
of  the  river),  form  the  ancient  prov.  of  Hoo-Kwang, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Vang-tse-Klang.  The 
former  is  divided  into  II  and  the  latter  into  13  districts ; 
the  whole  covering  an  area  of  144,770  sq.  m.  Both  provs. 
are  extremely  fertile,  and  the  capital  of  Hoo-plh  yields 
to  few  cities  of  the  empire  in  extent  and  prosperity. 
The  tea  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is  of  superior 
quality,  and  the  bambeo-paper  manufactured  within 
its  walls  is  extensively  exported.  This  city  is  called 
Woo-chang-foo.  Hoo-nan  bears  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Ho-nan  prov.,  but  is  richer  in  minerals.  A 
very  active  trade  is  carried  on,  on  l>oth  banks  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  Hoo-plh  and  Hoo-nan  are  both  within 
the  great  plain.  9.  Kwi-chow  has  been  designated  the 
Switierland  of  China,  being  traversed  by  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  Kan-ling  range.  To  the  S.  It  is  peopled  by 
wild  and  intractable  highlanders,  (MeaoU'tze),  who, 
though  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence, and  frequently  make  predatory  descents  on 
the  adjoining  provinces.  Kwi-chow  has  no  large  towns, 
but  several  fortresses. 

MttriUme  and  Southern  Provinces.  — 10.  Shan-tune 
(east  of  the  mountains)  Is  partly  in  the  great  plain  and 
rartly  consists  of  a  promontory  Jutting  into  the  Yellow 
Sea ;  S.  of  Pe-che-le,  and  N.B.  of  Ho-nan.  Its  W.  part 
is  traversed  by  the  Great  Canal,  but  the  country  is  pioor, 
and  the  climate,  though  bracing,  bleak.  There  are, 
however,  some  valuable  coal  mines,  which  supply  the 
whole  empire  with  that  article.  The  coast  is  bold,  and 
aflbrds  good  shelter.  The  principal  port  is  Tong-cheou- 
foo.  II  &  12.  The  Kiang-soo  (river  Soo)  and  Oan-hway 
(fixed  excellence)  prov.  were  once  united  under  the 
name  of  Kiang-nang.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Hoang- 
ho  and  Yang-tse-Kiang,  cross  both  districts,  and  fall 
into  the  sea  2°  apart,  forming  the  Chinese  delta.  Gan- 
hway  has  13  districts,  and  the  Klang-soo  II ;  their 
united  extent  being  92,961  sq.  m.  "  IT  we  consider," 
remarks  Gutslaff,  "their  agricultural  resources,  their 
great  manufactures,  their  various  productions,  their  ex- 
cellent situation  on  the  banks  of  the  two  largest  rivers  in 
China,  their  many  canals,  and  amongst  them  the  Great 
Canal,  and  tributary  rivers,  they  are  doubtless  the  best 
territory  of  China."  Enjoying  these  blessings,  chiefly 
conferred  by  their  two  great  rivers,  these  provinces  are 
also  the  most  liable  to  the  evils  they  produce,  namely, 
firequent  and  destructive  inundations.  The  staple  pro> 
ducts  are  grain,  cotton,  green  teas,  and  silk.  Rice  suits 
admirably  with  the  black  marshy  loam  of  which  most 
of  the  soil  consists.  Nanking  (capital  of  the  S.)  is 
situated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  but 
at  the  distance  of  a  league  fVom  the  stream  (Nankin). 
The  Kiang-soo  prov.  only  faces  the  ocean.  The  scene 
which  appeared  at  the  junction  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
and  Great  Canal,  Is  thus  described  by  Barrow :  —  ■*  The 
multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  burden,  and  of  pleasure ; 
some  gliding  down  the  stream,  others  sailing  against  it ; 
some  moving  by  oars,  and  others  lying  at  anchor ;  the 
banks  on  either  side  covered  with  towns  and  houses  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  presented  a  prospect  more 
varied  and  cheerful  than  any  that  had  hitherto  occurred. 
Nor  was  the  canal  on  the  opposite  side  less  lively.  For 
two  whole  days  we  were  continually  passing  among  fleets 
of  ships  of  dilferent  construction  and  dimensions.  Cities, 
towns,  and  villages  were  continued  along  the  hanks  with- 
out intermission.  The  face  of  the  country  was  beautifully 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  every  part  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation."  (516.)  13.  The  Che- Klang  (river  Che),  or 
Tche-Klang,  is  the  smallest  Chinese  prov.  It  occupies 
the  S.E.  comer  of  the  great  plain.  The  Yun-ling  chain 
ends  here  In  Innumerable  low  hills,  the  most  barren  of 
which  produce  abundance  of  tea.    In  fact  the  whole 


district  U  most  usiduously  Ir.td  under  contribution  by 
the  inhab. :  every  inch  of  ground  being  tenanted.  At 
the  port  of  Cha-poo,  a  large  traile  Is  carried  on  with 
Japan.  14.  Fo-Klen  (happy  establishment),  which  forms 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Formosa  channel,  is  mountainous. 
Barren  hills  and  sandy  plains  are,  in  truth,  the  natural 
characteristics  of  Fo-Klen,  but  Chinese  Industry  ha* 
made  the  land  fruitful.  The  tea-plant  thrives  in  per- 
fection, and  the  "  China  orange  "  is  chiefly  derived  from 
this  prov.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Fo-Klen  is  ex- 
tensive, its  merchants  monopolising  roost  of  the  Chinese 
shipping  trade.  Emigration,  though  discouraged  by  the 
government.  Is  here  very  prevalent.  \5.  Quan-tong 
(eastern  breadth)  joins  ^Kien  to  the  E.,  its  shores 
stretch  along  the  whole  S.  coast  of  China,  to  the  borders 
of  Cochin  China,  the  N.  boundary  being  formed  by  the 
Nan-ling  mountains.  Quan-tong  has  13  districts,  and  an 
equal  number  of  trading  emporiums,  and  to  this  prov. 
alone  are  Europeans  allowed  to  trade.  It  has  many 
wide  valleys,  particularly  the  plain  around  Canton,  which 
Is  of  great  extent,  and  many  valuable  products:  but, 
though  it  be  the  great  entrepot  for  tea,  that  article  is 
not  of  the  number.  The  capital,  Kwang-choo-foo  ( Can- 
ton), Is, the  greatest  emporium  of  the  B.  16.  Kwang- 
se  (western  breadth)  joins  the  W.  limits  of  Quang- 
tong,  the  Nan-ling  range  divides  it  from  Hoo-nan  on 
the  N.,  while  its  S.  border  unites  it  with  the  Cochin 
Chinese  prov.  of  Tonkin.  The  mountainous  portions  of 
the  prov.  —  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it — are  said 
to  contain  gold  and  other  metals :  the  lowlands  and  val- 
leys produce  rice,  silk,  and  timber.  Both  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  inhab.  differ  from  those  of  their 
countrymen.  17.  Yun-nan  (south  of  the  clouds),  the 
most  W.  of  the  S.  provs.;  is  conterminous  on  the  S. 
with  Cochin  China  and  the  Birman  empire ;  and  towards 
the  W.  with  Tiliet.  Its  mountains,  which  are  remarkably 
high  and  bold,  furnish  the  copper  that  supplies  the  cur- 
rency of  China.  It  is  in  Yun-nan  that  the  Yang-tse-  Kiang 
enterr  China ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  high  road,  which  has 
been  made  parallel  to  Its  banks  for  a  great  distance,  com- 
munication  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  empire  is 
rendered  constant  and  easy.  The  same  road  branching 
off  to  the  S.,  extends  into  the  heart  of  the  Birman  empire. 

The  loeitem  province,  Sze-chuen  (five  rivers),  is  the 
largest  in  China.  Plains,  mountains  (the  Y'un-iing),  and 
extensive  deserts  are  its  principal  components.  The 
Yang-tse-Kiang  having  taken  a  N.  bend  at  the  Yun-nan 
frontier,  traverses  itt  whole  extent ;  and,  during  this  part 
of  its  course,  receives  several  tributaries.  The  capital, 
Ching-too,  was  once  the  roetronolis  of  an  independent 
state,  which  then  surrounded  it ;  and  its  inhab.  still 
boast  of  greater  independence  of  character  than  their 
neighbours ;  which  they  evince  by  frequent  rebellions. 
(China  Opened,  1.  165-168.) 

Natural  Productiont  iff  China The  climate  of  China, 

exhibiting  occasionally  such  severe  cold,  forbids  the  pre- 
sence of  some  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  met  with 
in  the  similar  latitudes  of  India.  The  universal  cultiva- 
tion of  China  Proper,  and  the  thickness  of  its  popula- 
tion, have  long  expelled  most  of  the  wild  animals  which 
still  abound  in  the  surrounding  regions.  There  are  also 
fewer  domestic  ones  than  inhabit  most  European  coun- 
tries. Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a  great  degree  superseded 
by  the  means  of  transit  so  copiously  aiforded  by  canals  and 
water-courses,  and  by  that  fine  race  of  men  the  Coolies 
or  porters  ;  while  the  canal  boats  are  dragged  along  by 
trackers.  Add  to  this,  that  animal  food  is  considerably 
less  in  use  among  the  Chinese  than  vegetable  diet.  There 
are  no  meadows  for  feeding  cattle ;  and  even  if  there 
were,  the  natives  have  a  singular  aversion  to  butter  and 
milk.  Tigers,  though  they  have  been  seen  in  the  forests 
of  Yun-nan,  are  scarcely  known ;  and  the  lion  is  almost 
deemed  fabulous  in  China.  There  arc  wild  cats,  which 
are  caught,  confined,  and  fed  In  cages,  and  considered  a 
dainty  for  the  table.  Monkeys  are  found  in  the  southern 
districts.  The  Chinese  horse  and  ass  are  small  and  spirit- 
less, and  so  is  the  buffalo,  which  is  sometimes  employed 
in  ploughing.  Dromedaries  are  much  used  between 
Pekin  and  Tartary.  I'igs  are  reared  with  great  care ; 
sheep  are  smaller  than  those  of  England,  and  goats,  of 
various  colours,  have  uniformly  straight  horns.  The 
dog  of  China  is  about  the  size  of  a  spaniel,  and  Is  uni- 
formly met  with  of  the  same  variety.  Rats  emigrate  oc- 
casionally from  one  place  to  another  in  large  troops, 
when  they  devour  crops  and  harvests :  they  are  very 
large,  and  are  used  by  the  common  people  as  an  article 
of  food.  There  is  a  genus  of  rat  peculiar  to  China, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Bamboo  Rat  of 
Sumatra.  The  ornilhologu  of  China  presents,  in  the 
first  place,  the  eagle,  which  frequents  the  mountainous 
districts ;  the  haelsin,  a  kind  of  falcon,  abounding  in  the 
province  of  Chc-keang,  is  considered  imperial  property, 
while  the  magpie,  whicli  is  so  numerous  as  to  be  the 
farmer's  worst  nuisance,  is  considered  sacred  by  the 
reigning  family.  Crows  and  sparrows  are  also  abundant  in 
China.  Among  others  of  their  manitbld  stratagems  for 
catching  fish,  the  Chinese  liave  trained  the  flsliing  cor- 
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morant ;  but  that  the  bird  may  not  help  iticlf  too  boun- 
tll\illy,  the  owner  puts  an  iron  ring  round  Its  neck,  which 
obliges  it  to  deliver  up  a  portion  of  its  prey.  Curlews 
and  quails  are  found  In  great  Quantities  in  the  N. :  the 
latter  are  esteemed  chiefly  for  their  fighting  qualities,  as 
cocks  used  to  be  in  England ;  and,  when  tamed,  ^ood 
flghting  quails  sell  at  enormous  prices.  Larks  are  nu- 
merous, and  sing  admirably.  But  the  greatest  boast 
of  Chinese  ornithology  is  its  splendid  varieties  of  phea- 
sants. One,  the  medaUion  pheasant,  takes  Its  name  from 
a  -.nembrane  of  brilliantly  coloured  feathers,  which  are 
displayed  or  contracted  at  the  will  of  the  bird.  The  gold 
and  silver  pheasants  have  also  a  most  brilliant  appear- 
ance, and  arc  so  plentiful  as,  in  soire  districts,  to  fUr- 
nish  the  tables  of  the  poor  with  an  excellent  dish. 
Pigecms  of  diflercnt  sorts  are  not  rare,  but  the  natives 
seldom  domesticate  them.  Aquatic  birds  are  naturally 
Invited  to  a  country  wliich  has  so  many  lakes  and  rivers. 
Tho  most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  mandarin  duck,  a 
species  of  teal,  so  celebrated  for  the  strong  mutual  affec- 
tion iM-twcen  the  male  and  female  tliat  It  is  used  by  the 
Cliiiieso  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  lldellty:  their  plumage 
is  beautiful.  The  snow-white  ricf-hirii  of  Slam  is  of 
great  use  in  China  in  extirpating  vermin  from  tiie  marshy 
rice-llelds ;  which  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  its  long  legs  and  long  beak. 

From  theyjjAi's  piTuliar  to  Ciiina,  we  derive  the  gold 
and  siUer  Hsh,  which  are  kept  there,  as  in  Kurone,  for 
ornament  in  glass  globes.  The  edible  fish  peculiar  to 
China  are,  lirst,  one  of  a  yellowish  colour,  caught  in  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  which,  while  fresh,  is  insipid;  but  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy  oflcr  havingbeon  kept  for  a 
time  in  ice.  'I'lie  shaitg-luni;,  sea-eel,  and  a  sort  of  rock 
cod,  called  tiaitff-yu,  are  also  much  csti-cmed,  and 
so  are  sturgeon,  mullet,  carp,  perch,  sea-bream,  ^c. 
Crab  Hsh  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful.  On  parts  of  *he 
rocky  coast ,  oysters  are  successfully  preserved  and  fat- 
tened  in  oyster-beds. 

Though  the  larger  species  of  replilfs  are  unknown  In 
China,  the  smaller  lizard  tribes  are  numerous  in  the  hot 
months  ;  several  fresh-water  tortoises  have  been  disco- 
vered, and  also  two  new  sp«cii>s  of  frogs.  Venomous 
serpents  are  but  little  known.  The  imecl  tribes  of  China 
furnish  its  gre.itest  plague  and  its  greatest  blessing.  The 
pl.iguc  of  locust-swarms  is  terribly  inflicted  upon 
the  N.  and  W.  prov.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  vo- 
racity \  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  occasion  so 
mticli  destruction,  as  to  reduce  thousands  of  human 
beings  til  starvation ;  while  another  insect,  tho  silk- 
worm, furnUlies  einnln}Tnent  and  riches  to  an  immense 
part  of  the  pop.  In  rearing  these  prolllable  worms, 
the  Chinese  excel  all  other  nations.  Scorpions  and  cen- 
tipedes are  plentiful.  A  spider,  peculiar  to  ('iiina.  which 
Inhabits  trees,  devours  small  birils,  alter  eiitangliiigthem 
in  ill  enormous  web.  Hutterflies  of  gigantic  size,  and 
brilliant  colours,  abound  K.  of  Canton.  Multitudes  of 
white  ants  are  very  destructive  in  the  S.  ;  and  the  inus- 
qiiito  Is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
summer  inunths.  There  is  a  singular  sort  of  Jiee,  called 
the  white-wax  insect,  which  furnishes  the  wliole  nation 
with  that  article,  which  it  deposits  upon  a  particular  sort 
iif  tree,  furnished  liy  the  natives  '"itii  nests  to  attract  the 
insects. 

The  rrgi-taMe  kingrtom  of  ('hiiia  is  remarkable  for 
not  containing  any  very  large  tre<>s,  and  timber  Is  con- 
sequently scarce.  Tlie  oak  Is  seliloin  seen,  lir  trees 
chiefly  siiiiplving  Its  place,  every  ridge  of  inoiinlain 
where  it  is  likely  to  grow  being  pianteil  with  the  lir. 
I'alins.  I.t.irel,  cas»l«.  and  ca|>er  trees  are  olten  met  with. 
es|H-cially  In  tlie.S.  provinces,  and  tiie  cultivator  grows 
logi'llier  the  hanana.  giiava,  orange,  papaw,  ciK'oa,  Vitchi. 
)M>acli. apricot,  viiu',  poincgranatiMUiii  cliestniit.  There  is 
also  a  singular  pr>Hliiction  called  tiie  taliow-lree,  whi''h 
resembles  the  lurch,  hut  the  bark  is  while,  and  the 
bruiM-hcs  slender .  tlie  fruit,  growing  in  bunches,  is 
eiii'ioseii  in  a  lirmm  capsule,  wlilch  encloses  three  ker- 
nels, all  CO  ited  with  tallow,  theinsrlvrH  rontainiiig  an 
■ill  much  used  tor  the  lamp,  while  the  tallow  is  cimverted 
Into  eanilles.  There  Is  aho  the  /.«',  or  variiisii  tree, 
resemblinv  the  aali,  which  exiiilcs  a  valiialile  essential 
oil,  but  Iirodiicesacillaiii'oiivi||>ea<i'  if  dropped  ii|hiii  the 
skin.  It  Is  the  white  lilo>«iiiiis  ot  the  If/iih  which 
attract  the  wax-fly.  The  Ciinipliiir-laiirei  Is  extreniely 
priMliictive  of  that  drug  ill  tliltia  I'lie  kwan-lan  ruii- 
tains  a  |iilh  wliii  li.  »heii  groiiiiil  to  pimiler,  alisHrrs  all 
the  piiri'iiies  of  flour.  A  species  ol  sycainoic,  the 
kiHt-tkiH).  supplies  paper  to  tlie  (liinese  Iriiiii  tint  rind  i 
thin,  rlliaiid-like  strips  are  peileil  and  made  Into  paper, 
Miillierry  trees,  as  loud  for  •ilk-Horins.  have  much  pains 
iH-ilowed  on  their  culture. 

\^e  collie  now  to  I  he  shriili  ivliich  has  brought  China 
Into  nearer  coiitucl  Willi  forilgiiers  than  her  sages  ever 
desired,  or  her  government  seem  willing  to  render  clo>er. 
The  le.i. plant,  called  by  llie  n. dives  ckn.  rises  Inmi  tour 
tnllve  feel  in  height,  and  iM-ars  a  atroiig  re>einlilaiice  to 
the  myrtle,  but  the  flower  Is  imt  unlike  sniall  while 
hedge  roses.     Allhougli  I'.iiropein  Imtanlvis  have  only 


discovered  two  varieties,  black  tea  and  green  tea,  natlva 
writers  enumerate  as  many  hundreds ;  an  obvious 
exaggeration.  Though  this  plant  will  grow  in  the 
most  sterile  ground,  the  quality  of  the  leaves  depends 
upon  the  soil  which  nourishes  them,  and  the  age  of 
i  J  tree.  The  best  are  taken  from  three>year-old 
ji.rubs.  There  are  three  in-gatheringi  of  the  leaves  ■ 
the  first  in  early  spring,  the  second  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  third  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Thev 
are  carefully  manipulated,  dried  in  various  ways,  and 
then  packed.  The  coarsest  leaves  are  beaten  into  cakes 
and  vxiiorted,  principally  into  Tartary,  under  the  name 
of  knu  ,  cha,  r.r  brick  tea.  But  the  finer  descriptions  of 
tea  require  a  vast  deal  of  labour  in  their  preparation  ■ 
and  could  only  be  produced  in  a  country  where  the 
inhabitants  are  universally  industrious,  and'Wages  low. 
That  giant  of  the  grass  tribe,  the  bamlvKi,  is  most  exten- 
sively used ;  besides  being  an  important  instrument  fur 
enforcing  the  laws,  the  Chinese  build  cottages  and  foshiur 
all  sorts  of  furniture  with  it.  The  tender  shoots  make  an 
excellent  food,  and  supply  the  material  for  a  coarse  sort  of 
of  paper.  Tobacco,  the  cotton  plant,  and  sugar-canes,  are 
also  profitably  cultivated.  The  growth  of  garden  flowers 
is  not  much  cncourageil,  every  available  inch  of  ground 
being  used  for  the  production  of  edible  plants.  Even  the 
more  opulent  natives  are  content  with  a  few  fiower-pots, 
with  some  pretty  flower  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  'I1ie 
water-lily  not  only  produces  a  beautiful  flower,  but  its 
fruit  provides  an  excellent  meal,  not  unlike  gruel,  in  much 
request  among  the  Chinese.  They  have  almost  un- 
limited varieties  of  the  camellia.  A  plant,  the  name  of 
which  has  not  yet  reached  this  country,  furnishes  that 
delicate  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  making  iuto 
artificial  flowers,  falsely  called  rice-paper. 

The  great  pop.  of  China,  and  the  fondness  of  the  people 
for  vegetables,  cause  a  great  number  of  table-  plants  to  be 
reared.  Turnips,  carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  and  pnt-herbs 
of  every  kind,  are  produced  in  abundance.  A  white  cah- 
bikge,  called  pih.tsoi-,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lettuce, 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  every  class,  and  !?  really 
delicious.  Of  grain,  the  plenitude  of  wate,  in  China 
causes  rice  to  be  so  successfully  cultivated.  Li  -i  il  ii 
brought  to  greater  iierfection  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  tnere  is  scarcely  ar.y  sort  uf 
grain  but  may  be  found  in  some  part  of  the  country 
or  other.  No  medical  root  is  in  such  high  favour  at 
the  ginsengs  which  is  administered  as  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal panacea,  and  is  a  good  tonic.  It  was  formerly 
found  only  in  Shan-tung,  Leau-tuiig,  and  Tartary  ;  and 
brought  a  very  high  price.  But  it  nas  been  discovered 
in  dilferent  piarts  ol  America ;  and  is  now  extensively 
imported  into  Canton  by  the  American  traders.  The 
ti-u'ung,  a  plant  very  similar  to  liquorice.  Is  also  much 
used  OS  •  restorative.  Tho  other  roots  are  Hadix  China 
(a  sort  uf  truflle),  galangal,  rhiilmrb,  ginger  (often  ex- 
ported as  a  sweetmeat),  and  poppy,  whose  juice  Is  iii.ide 
a  substitute  fur  ouiuin,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
spile  of  the  strictest  gorernmeut  regulations  to  the 
contrary. 

lint  scanty  information  Is  to  be  obtained  of  the  »ii> 
nerni  kingilum  of  China  ;  but  the  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  that  lias  Ih'i'II  explored  is  found  to  posseii 
great  mineral  riches.  The  gold  mines  are  worked  es- 
cliisiveiy  by  government,  but  their  situation  is  kept  a 
secret,  tliongh  that  metal  Is  supposed  to  bo  derived  Iruni 
the  Kwei-choo  and  Yiin-nan  mountains,  (jold-dust  It 
found  in  tho  Yang-tse-Klang  during  its  course  through 
Sze-rhueii.  Iron  Is  priKliiced  throughout  the  empire. 
.Several  sorts  of  copper  are  found  in  abundance,  the  niiiit 
famous  of  which  is  the  iir-king,  or  white  cop|ier,  dug  up 
InYun-nan.  .Mercury  is  also  very  common,  as  are  arsenic, 
cobalt,  and  orpimeiit.  There  are  coal  mines  in  various 
parts  of  China.  The  iM-aotiful  liipit  Uixuli  is  met  with  In 
the  W.  provinces.  .Salt,  priHiucod  frotn  tho  earth,  and 
by  the  "vaporaiion  of  sea-water,  is  an  article  of  great 
traflie :  it  Is  cnllm'tiHl  In  Immense  mounds,  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  IVi-ho.  China  also  fiiriiiiilies  the  crystal, 
ruby,  amethyst,  sapphire,  topaz  ;  but  diamonds  are  little 
valued.  There  are  stones  resembling  Imsalt,  which,  when 
struck, give  out  a  sound.  Marble,  poriihyry,  and  Jtts|ier, 
are  prodiiceti  from  the  quarries  of  S.  Cnlna,  iM^side  uxcel* 
lent  granite  andquarti.  (/>r.  Abil'$  Sarratirf  qfa  .hmr- 
ni-y  into  the  Intrrinr  uf  i'tiina,  passim  ;  Duwtting'M  Fan- 
Uni  in  I'Jiinn,  11.  Illl— |Vi.  j  ('Ain<i  (>/k>if-i(,  ].  63 — H; 
Miilli-lliUH,  iirl.  <'/i(>irr,  ,Vc.  i/f.) 

I'lorliiflivr  ImUulry  iiiul  Triiilf.  —  The  Chinese  are 
famous  for  their  liidiii>try.  Of  the  tininense  lerriterji 
they  Iniiablt,  there  is  scarcely  a  riiiHloraraliie  ground  thai 
Is  not  assiduously  ciiltiv.ited ;  and  such  Importance  do 
tliey  attach  to  agriculture,  tliat  once  a  year  the  sovereiKn 
of  the  t'elestial  Kiniiire  so  scldoiii  seen  III  public - 
cxhiliits  hiiiisi'lf  hohiiiiii  a  plough.  Hut  it  is  the  mltfiir. 
Iniie  of  the  Chinese  that  their  patient  enduring  induslrjr 
is  allowed  to  usurp  tlie  plari'  of  ingenuity  and  srienre, 
'I'iieir  farming  liistriiineiits  are  of  the  niiist  primitivs 
kind,  their  ploughs  iK'ing  Inferior  to  the  verv  worst  ol 
ours.     Owing  to  tlie  sniallnesi  of  the  farms,  there  is  no 
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room  for  the  subdivision  of  employments ;  and  agricul- 
ture, us  a  science,  is  but  little  advanced  in  China.  But 
they  accomplish  all  that  can  lie  eflbcted  by  the  most 
persevering  industry.  They  spare  no  pains  in  the  col- 
lection and  preparation  of  manure ,  and  they  are  superior 
to  every  other  people  in  the  irrigating  of  land.  By  the 
aid  of  cnain-pumps,  they  draw  water  from  the  numerous 
canals  and  rivers,  while  the  highest  mountains  are  cut 
into  terraces  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water,  and  to  allow  what  is  supcrHuous  to  pass 
ofl':  by  these  means,  and  a  good  system  of  manuring, 
they  are  able,  in  many  parts,  to  produce  two  crops  a 
year,  without  intermission. 

But  notwithstanding  their  remarkable  Industry  and 
economy,  the  bulk  of  the  population  have  usually  so  little 
to  spare,  and  are  so  completely  without  the  ability  to  re- 
trench in  perioils  of  distress,  or  to  resort  to  a  less  expensive 
tperics  of  food,  that  the  failuro  of  a  crop  never  fails  to 
involve  them  In  the  extremity  of  want ;  and,  despite  the 
supplies  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  countrv,  it 
frequently  occasions  the  death  of  vast  numbers,  ana  the 
cuiAinittal  of  all  sorts  of  outrages.  There  can,  in  fact, 
be  no  real  security  for  a  country  at  all  approaching  to 
the  condition  of  Cliina,  unless  the  food  ol  the  people  In 
ordinary  circumstances  be  such  as  to  permit  of  their 
retrencfiing  in  adverse  seasons,  and  countervailing  the 
deficiency  of  the  crops  liy  increased  economy. 

As  a  mantifacturing  people,  the  ChiucoO  arc  highly 
distinguished :  the  fabric  of  porcelain  originated  eii- 
tirei.v  with  them  ;  and  though  tlie  forms  of  their  articles 
will  not  licar  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  classic  ages 
nf  antiquity  again  brought  into  use  in  nioilcrn  Europe, 
ilie  fabric  is  excellent,  and  the  colours  inimitable.  The 
art  of  spinning  silk  was  also  given  to  the  W.  world  by 
the  Chinese  ;  and  that  light  cotton  stulT  we  call  nankeen 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  capital  of  China.  The 
Ucqiiered  ware,  though  eclipsed  by  that  of  Japan,  is  very 
liiMiitiful ;  but  it  is  In  the  niiniitc  arts  of  carving  and  In- 
layinx  that  the  Chinese  excel.  The  articles  brought  here 
ill  iniither-of-pearl  and  ivory  are  too  well  known  to  need 
(letcriution.  Gunpowder,  though  a  Chinese  invention,  Is 
manuiactured  only  on  *  small  scalu,  and  is  exceedingly 
bad ;  which,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  soldier's  employment  to  make  his  own  gun- 
powder. (Barrow,  3(10.)  Paper  It  also  a  Chinese  Inven- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  been  flrst  inaniifnitiired  A.  u.  UA. 
'I'hc  materials  used  in  making  it  aie  very  various.  It  Is 
thin,  silky,  and  very  absorbent  of  ink.  Cliiiicse  books 
are  printed  only  on  ime  side  the  leaf.  The  government 
is  jealous  nf  every  thing  new  ;  but  the  people  discover  no 
lai'k  of  genius  to  conceive,  or  of  dexterity  to  execute. 
Their  talent  for  imitation  is  well  known.  During  the 
course  of  llie  present  century,  a  (Chinese  sailor,  who  came 
to  i'nglanil  In  an  Indiaman,  frei|iiented  a  manufactory 
in  Southwark  where  Hriissian  blue  was  prepared  ;  and 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  process,  without  ex- 
I'itiiiK  the  siisiiicion,  or  attracting  the  notice  cf  any 
ui'i',  he  establitiied,  on  his  return  home,  a  siinilnr  work  ; 
anil  CO  well  has  it  succeeded,  that  the  whole  umpire  Is 
lion  siippliiHl  with  native  I'rusaian  blue,  whereas  it  was 
lonncrly  wholly  iiiiported  I 

Miiiiey  In  Clilna  consists  of  the  caih,  about  the  site 
nf  an  i.ngllsh  farthing,  made  of  cii|i|U'r  ;  from  I'M  to 
1,1(111  of  them  being,  according  to  their  i|iiality.  equal  to  a 
ilollar.  .Silver  is  emplojeil  ritlier  at  an  article  of  traHIc 
than  as  n  circulating  mcdiinn  \  that  used  as  money  U  cast 
into  the  shape  of  a  horse'n  hoof,  and  called  liu-l,  being 
ruiicil  to  a  little  over  l>«.  of  Kngliah  money,  (iohl  is  alto 
iAiliini  used  as  currency  ;  but  when  it  It,  comes  into  the 
marlti't  heaten  into  thin  lenvea.  Credit  it  little  known,  ex- 
cept at  Canton;  contequently  pniierminiey  hat  not  a  very 
rxlcniive  circulation.  There  are,  however,  banks  in 
the  large  coininercial  town<,  whicii  isMie  iiuper.  The 
Chinese  trade  hat  the  pcciiliarily  u\  being  fur  the  mott 

nB  most  articles  lie. 
'  of  its  liihaliitniitt. 


|wl  Internal,  the  country  siipiilying  most  articles  lie- 
(Tssary  lor  the  siibtlttenre  or  luxiirv  of  its  liihaliltniitt, 
.iiiil  Is  rallied  on  by    meant  of  canal  and   river   boats. 


The  primitive  expedient  of  barter  It  still  resorted  to 
oil  arroiint.  perhaps,  of  the  Inuinvenieiice  of  the  rlr- 
(iilaling  inedluin.  Kalt  may  be  almost  designated  the 
ilanilard  roniniddity,  as  belug  an  article  of  the  most 
I'xtenslve  coinnierce.  The  Hrltisli  emliasty  found  at 
Tii'iKlng  piles  of  it,  which  were  estimated  to  coiitnin 
fililiiKNl.liiHi  lli$.  The  f'>"elKn  trade  of  China  is  carrinl  on 
umirr  triiiilile'iinie  restrictions,  and  is  rhiellv  in  the 
hamii  of  tlie  K'iKlitli  and  Amerlciiiis.  (.V<v  Canion.) 
The  great  articles  of  export  are  lea  and  silk,  with  the 
fiirniiT  III  which  China  supplies  tlie  whole  world.  The 
su'r.iKe  uiiiiiiul  qnantltiiii  iil  tea  exported  to  various  pnrtt 
ullhi'  glolie  may  Ih'  as  liillowt :  — 
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The  silks  of  China,  though  unequalled  for  richness,  are 
considered  too  heavy.  In  1838,  7,031  plculi  (each  picul  Is 
I33i  lbs.)  raw  silk,  worth  1,686,528  doll,  were  thlpped 
from  Canton  in  English  bottoms.  Other  articles  of  export 
we  car.  only  enumerate:  they  consist  of  iugar,  ituflk, 
nankeens  (now  almost  exclusively  sent  to  India),  lac- 
quered ware,  articles  of  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tor- 
toise-shell;  the  precious  metals,  &c.  The  groti  amount 
of  trade  between  England  alone  and  China,  from  Itt  July, 
1837,  to  30th  June,  1838,  is  stated  by  the  Canton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  have  employed  11,700,040{.  sterling  of 
British  capital. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are  betel-nuts,  edible 
birds'  nests,  lignum  vits,  ivory,  pepper,  steel,  tin,  and 
wax.  Manulbcturcd  cloths, calicoes,  and  chintzes,  are  also 
Imported ;  but  opium  has  recently  become  by  far  the  mott 
important  and  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  articles  im- 
ported into  China.  Us  importation  is  contrnliand  ;  and 
the  late  efforts  of  the  Chinese  government  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  have  brought  the  whole  of  our 
commercial  Intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire  into 
peril.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  taste  for  the  drug 
IS  too  firmly  rooted  to  admit  of  its  importation  being 
prevented  :  and  even  if  it  were,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  other  articles  would  be  found  suitable  for  the 
Chinese  markets,  with  which  to  balance  the  Import  of  tea, 
without  Involving  the  necessity  of  very  great  shipments 
of  tre-isurc.  (Dictionary  of  Commerce,  art.  Canton i 
Morristm's  Chinese  lieposilory,  passim ;  China  Opened, 
11.  1-140,  *c.) 

History ,Oovemmeni ,  and  Laws It  may  be  almost  sold 

that  China  has  no  history,  for  she  has  so  few  revolution* 
or  political  changes,  to  record,  that  her  annals  rise,  but  In 
a  small  degree,  above  the  limits  of  chronology.  The  an- 
tiquity which  the  Chinese  have  claimed  for  their  origin  If 
now,  even  by  the  enlightened  among  themselves,  consi- 
dered fabulous.  Almost  the  first  names  mentioned  In 
their  annals  are  Shlng-noong,  "  the  divine  husbandman," 
who  taught  their  ancestors  the  arts  of  agriculture ;  and 
Iloang-ty,  who  partitioned  their  lands,  and  co,itrlved  a 
cycle  of  00  years,  to  enable  them  to  register  events,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  seasons.  Then  comes  the  period 
of  the  "  five  kings,'  the  last  tun  of  whom,  Yaouand  Shun, 
are  held  up  as  pattcrna  fur  future  sovereigns,  being  the  ex- 
emplars of  royally  down  to  the  present  reign.  Yu,  the 
successor  of  Shun,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  hii 
transcendent  merit  in  draining  the  country  that  had 
siifDired  from  a  great  deluge.  The  Chinese  have  no 
existing  records  older  than  the  compilations  of  Con- 
fucius (born  .VJO  n.  c),  which  must  have  been  made 
from  tradition.  I'rom  that  period  the  annals  of  the 
empire  have  been  carefully  noted  and  preserved,  and 
descend  in  an  unbroken  line  down  to  the  present  day. 
These, "  the  successive  labours  nf'i\  historians,"  consist  of 
.^10 vols.  Formed  Intoa prosperous andcumparatlvely  civi- 
lised community,  under  the  Tsin  dynatty,  the  Chinese 
became  objects  of  envy  to  their  neighbours,  of  whom  the 
Tartars  were  the  most  troublesome ;  and  to  guard  against 
their  Incursions,  the  great  wall  was  built.  A,».  184  wat  the 
irra  of  the  "three  states,"  Into  which  the  empire  was 
divided  \  but  in  AM.')  it  was  again  united  under  one  ruler. 
I'lie  !lth  and  lOlh  centuries  were  miicli  occupied  In 
civil  wars,  caused  by  the  contending  claims  of  several  as- 
pirants to  the  thnmc  ;  but  these  were  finally  atljusted 
A.  t).  tino,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Swing  dynasty, 
under  'i'ae-tsoo.  This  was  tlie  first  great  literary  age  of 
Chinese  history  ;  and  printing  having  lieen  Invented  M10 
yean  tM'fore  It  wni  known  to  Europeans,  authors  and 
Imoks  ^ere  much  multiplied,  I'lider  this  dynasty  the 
Chinese,  unable  to  reiitt  the  Tartart,  calliM  in  the  aid  of 
the  Miiiigiilt;  and  they,  by  a  policy  of  wlili'h  history 
afliirds  niimeriint  examples,  soon  exchangeil  the  cha- 
racter of  allieK  for  that  of  conquerors  ;  anil,  under  the 
famous  Kulilai-Klian,  founded  tlio  Moiigul  dynasty. 
This  able  sovereign  istabllshed  (he  teat  nf  his  govern- 
ment at  I'ekin,  iir  Kanibalii,  as  It  it  called  by  Marco 
I'olo,  and  constriated  the  great  canal.  liiit  his  suc- 
cessors rapidly  degenerated ;  and  the  ninth  Mimgiil 
monarch  surrendered  the  throne  to  a  Clilnese,  A.li.  \'MVi. 
Twelve  emperors  of  this  native  dynatty  of  Ming  reigned 
in  comparative  peace  till,  in  KilH,  during  llie  sway  of 
Wan-lie,  the  1.1th  In  surcetslon,  the  ManchtHit,  a  race 


snrniig  from  the  ex|H'lle<l  Monguls  and  the  Kin  or 
K.  Tartan,  after  a  ^,ir  of  'il  \vMt,  eitablished  them- 
selves firmly  in  the  empire,  'riie  sixth  In  descent  ttum 
Hhiinrhy,  the  first  nf  the  Ta-tli>,ing  dynasty  of  Tartars, 
iH'ciipies  the  tlirinie  of  I  hiiia  at  this  day,    (l)avis,i.  Wl, 

The  moAt  cnnllictlni;  statements  have  licen  made  with 
respect  to  the  nonrHtmnl  of  China  :  while  tome  wrileri 
have  represented  the  whole  empire  as  trembling  under 
the  yoke  of  a  capriiiuiis  despot,  others  have  repres<>nl<'d 
the  government  as  administered  lu-cordiiig  to  the  In- 
flexllile  riilet  of  Jiistlie,  and  with  the  greiilett  moderation 
anil  humanity  I    llolh  these  reprrscntaliunt  seem  tu  b« 
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alike  inconsiatent  with  the  facts.  According  to  the 
theory  of  tlic  constitution,  if  we  may  so  ipeak,  the  em- 
peror  is  absolute  ;  his  will  is  law ;  and  he  Is  not  respon- 
sible to  any  earthly  tribunal  for  anr  uf  his  actions.  In 
China,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  fathers  have  full  power  over 
their  families,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  the  emperor  is 
held  to  be  the  father  of  the  entire  Chinese  people ;  and 
to  have  the  same  unlimited  power  over  them  that  each 
individual  has  over  his  own  children.  Practically,  how. 
ever,  his  power  is  comparatively  circumscribed.  In  China 
every  thing  is  determined  liy  custom,  or  by  immemo- 
rial practice,  from  which  it  would  t)e  highly  dangerous 
for  even  the  emperor  to  depart.  The  Chinese  is  em. 
phatlcally  a  government  of  precedent ;  and  his  celestial 
majesty  is,  in  reality,  the  creature  of  custom  and  etiquette. 
All  employments  are  bestowed,  acooriling  to  Hxed  rules, 
on  those  who  liave  obtained  certiticntes  of  prolicicncy 
alter  passing  their  examinations.  I'he  penal  laws  of 
the  empire  are  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  and  widely  dif- 
fused; and  one  of  the  16  discourses  annually  read  to 
the  public,  inculc.itrs  the  propriety  of  every  man  making 
himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  with  the  penalties 
consequent  on  their  infraction.    Although,  therefore,  the 

government  of  China  be  dcspoticn!  In  its  form,  and  every 
evice  be  employed  to  give  to  the  emperor  not  merely  a 
paternal,  but  a  sacred  character,  he  in  fact  governs  ac- 
cording to  long  established  rules  ;  and  with  probably  as 
little  wlmixture  of  despotism  as  is  to  be  found  in  most 
governments. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Chinese,  as  of  all  similarly 
constituted  governments,  is  the  want  of  any  eifectual 
control  over  the  infBrior  agents.  The  emperor  is  nut  om- 
nisciont :  and  notwithstanding  the  various  devices  put 
in  motion  to  learn  the  real  conduct  of  the  subordinate 
authorities,  and  their  liability  to  punishment  if  they 
abuse  their  power,  it  would  seem  that  these  checks  are. 
In  many  instances,  of  comparatively  little  avail ;  and  that 
much  Injustice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  persons  in 
power,  escape  detection  and  punishment. 

M.  Ue  Guignes  says,  "  J'al  vecu  longtemps  i  la  Chine ; 
J'al  traverse  ce  vaste  empire  dans  tuutc  sa  longucr ;  j'ai  vu 
partuut  le  fort  opprimer  Ic  foihle  ;  et  tout  humme  ayant 
en  uartage  une  portion  d'autorlte,  s'en  servir  pour  vexer, 
molester,  et  ^eraser  le  peuple."  (II.  4.'W.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  deference  due  to  M.  De 
Guignes,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  an  cxceeiilngly 
exaggerated  statement.  If  file  people  were  oppressed 
and  maltreated  in  the  way  here  stated,  would  they  be  so 
Industrious  ?  All  experience  aflirms  that  they  would 
not )  mnd  It  is  quite  certain  that  "  the  most  cheerfully 
industrious  and  orderly,  and  the  most  wealthy  nation  of 
Asia"  (DimiK.i.  104.)  cannot  be  griiatly  miigoverned.  ()p- 

rtression  may,  and  no  doubt  does,  exist ;  but  it  is  clear 
t  cannot  be  very  widely  ditfused.  The  taxation  to  which 
the  Chinese  are  subject  Is  trifling  compared  with  that 
which  we  impose  on  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  unceasing 
Industry  of  the  Chinese,  and  their  desire  to  save  and  ac. 
cumulate,  prove  beyond  dispute,  that,  generally  speaking, 
property  is  secure. 

'Irie  emiM'ror  li  called  "  the  son  of  heaven*"  (Teen-tsyel , 
and  the  niandarins  anil  other  natives  not  only  prostrate 
themselves  when  in  his  presence,  lint  also  iH'fure  a  talilet 
with  the  inscription  "  tlie  lord  uf  a  myriad  years"  iW'an- 
luy-yay).  In  his  character  of  patriaroli,  his  imiM'rial 
majesty  is  not  onlv  luokiHl  upon  as  the  father  of  that 
multitudinous  family,  the  pop.  of  his  empire,  but  Is 
also  considered  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  Iilessings  of 
heaven  ;  for  the  prime  canon  uf  iM'lief  In,  that  "  the  duty 
nfalTordlng  to  the  |N><iple  sustenance  and  instruction  is 
lir.|Hised  on  The  Otw  Man;"  while,  on  dccasliins  uf  na- 
tional calainitr,  he  publicly  confesses  his  errors,  and  ac- 
knowledges his  misconduct  to  be  the  cause  of  the  divine 
dlsiileasiire.  (duitrterly  /triiiiw,  xxv.  4lli.)  The  pa- 
rallel between  tlie  relations  in  which  every  (lerson  stands 
to  his  own  parents  and  to  the  emperor  Is  rarrini  out 
from  the  most  Important  funclic<ns  of  the  legislature, 
down  to  the  minutest  iibservanci-s  of  ceremony,  all  of 
which  are  regularly  presrrllHHl  liy  law.  (Darii,  I.  Wl.) 
The  unhin  of  the  avenger  with  the  father,  in  the  em- 
peror, is  well  tlliistrate<l  liy  Davis.  A  man  and  his 
wife  had  severely  ill  used  the  mother  of  the  former, »  hi  h 
circumstance  was  rejKirted  to  the  emperor.  The  very 
place  where  the  i  rime  was  romniltted  was  made  aicurseil. 
The  principal  offenders  were  put  to  death  )  the  mother 
of  the  wife  was  liainlHHwd,  branded,  and  exiled,  fcir  the 
daughter's  crime  t  the  scholars  of  the  dlAtrlit  were  not 
permitted  to  attend  the  ptililic  examliiallour  tnr  .1  years  i 
and  their  promotion  whs  thereby  sluiiiied  The  magis- 
trates were  deprlvml  of  their  onice.aiKlluuiUhed,  "  I'lir," 
tays  the  HIil  published  on  the  <HTai>lo.i.  "  I  intrtui  U> 
ttnirr  Mi'  ntiphr  Jiluil."  Kvery  device  is  employinl  to 
create  the  iiniiresalun  of  awe.  Premieil  In  a  rolie  of 
yellow,  the  colour  worn,  sav  the  Chuiese,  by  the  sun, 
the  emperor  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pageantrv  of  the 
higheil  dignitv  In  the  world.  All  rmiks  must  ihiw  the 
hMd  to  ■  yelliiw  screen  uf  silk  )  In  the  great  man's  pre- 
•cur*  no  one  dares  speak  but  in  a  wli<spcr,  though  hit 


person  if  too  lacred  to  be  often  exhibited  in  public  and 
an  imperial  dispatch  is  received  by  the  burning  of  incense 
and  prostration.  But  with  all  this  he  is  not  allowed  to 
lean  back  in  public  ;  to  imoke,  to  change  Ills  dress  or 
in  fact,  to  indulge  in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  fa- 
tiguing support  of  his  dignity.  (Chinese  Hitl. ;  Davii  ' 
Quarterly  Review,  Ivi.  499. ;  EUit't  Account  of  Lord 
Amherst'*  Embatty,  p.  307. ) 

Next,  after  the  emperor,  the  court  is  composed  of  four 
principal  ministers,  two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese,  who 
form  the  great  council  of  state,  assisted  by  certain  as- 
sessors from  the  llan-lin  or  Great  College,  who  have 
studied  the  sacred  books  of  Confucius,  which  form  the 
basis  of  Chinese  law.  These  may  be  considered  as 
the  cabinet :  but  the  real  business  of  the  empire  ii 
executed  by  the  Le-poo,  or  Six  Boards.  No.  I.  Lc-poo 
is  the  Board  of  OHicial  Appointments,  which  has  cogni. 
sance  of  the  conduct  of  all  civil  officers  ;  2.  Hoo-poo 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  which  regulates  all  fiscal  matters ' 
.3.  Le-poo,  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  which' 
enforces  the  customs  to  be  observed  by  the  people' 
4.  Ping-poo,  Military  Board ;  5.  Hing-poo,  or  Supreme 
Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction )  C.  knng-poo,  Board 
of  Public  Works.  There  is  also  a  colonial  ofHce,  coin- 
posed  of  Manchoos  and  Mongiils,  so  that  the  respective 
tributary  princes  may  have  conlldence  in  referring  what- 
ever concerns  their  interests  to  their  own  countrymen. 
To  each  of  the  provs.  a  viceroy  is  appointed  by  the 
chief,  or  Le-poo  Board  ;  and  every  town  is  presided 
over  by  a  magistrate,  who  takes  rank  according  as  he  is 
iit  the  head  of  a/oo,  tchoii,  or  heen.  Subordinate  olticcr) 
superintend  the  lesser  divisions.  All  these  function. 
aries  are  removed  every  three  years ;  and  that  no  ties 
of  kindred  may  interfere  with  the  strict  discharge  of 
their  duties,  the  viceroys  and  magistrates  are  rorbiddpu 
to  form  any  matrimonial  connection  with  a  family  within 
the  limits  of  their  rule.  It  is  honourable  to  the  Cliinete 
that,  for  these  and  other  state  oillces,  merit  alone  is  the 
qualification  ;  the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant  or  artificer 
■nay  offer  liiinscif  as  a  candidate,  and,  by  talent  and 
application,  rise  to  the  highest  employments.  A  sin- 
gular expedient  is  adopted  to  ascertain  with  what  fi. 
delity  the  viceroys  and  magistrates  perform  their  duties. 
Tliere  Is  a  board,  headed  by  a  Tartar  and  a  Chineie, 
on  wlKim  it  formerly  devolved  to  watch  over  the  words 
and  actions  of  tlie  eniiieror,  and  freely  censure  him  for 
any  misdemeanour  !  The  duties  for  whicli  this  olllce  was 
originally  established  have,  for  reasons  easily  under. 
stiHHl,  long  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  the  members  are  now 
employed  as  censors  for  the  emperor,  being  sent  as  in- 
spectors into  the  provs.  to  see  ho'#  the  viceroys  and 
magistrates  do  their  duty,  and  to  report  their  delin- 
quencies. But  these  liinctiunarirs  are  less  furmid- 
able  than  might  be  supposed.  If  they  did  their  duty 
honestly,  they  would,  no  doubt,  bo  of  singular  advantage; 
but  in  China,. as  elsewhere,  it  is  ususlly  fuund  that  in- 
s|iectors  look  with  an  indulgent  eye  on  the  faults  of  thoM 
In  authority ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  w  hether  their  viiiii 
be  not  as  ulten  the  means  of  stilling  the  complaints  of  the 
public,  and  <if  preventing  and  dvlayhig  justice,  as  of  faclll- 
tatiiig  its  course.  Nuthing  can  be  more  lucid  and  nielliiHl. 
ical  than  the  cmie  of  laws  promulgated  for  the  giiM. 
aiice  of  the  iHiards  and  their  subordinate  uHicers.  \'.m\\ 
district  has  a  separate  code,  ailapted  to  the  habits  nnd 
disiHiiiition  of  those  for  whom  it  is  framed  ;  and  oiTimei, 
with  their  punlshnienti.  are  classed  under  six  difl'emit 
heads,  correspoiiding  with  the  six  hoards,  so  tliiit  eiuli 
case  is  referred  to  the  tribunal  against  whose  authn- 
rity  tlip  ofTencs  may  have  been  coniniltted,  uiilei<  It 
be  one  admitting  of  summary  punishment. 

The  Thsing  Leu  Lee,  iH'ing  the  fundameutnl  law  s,  and 
a  selection  from  the  supplemental  statutes  of  the  I'eiial 
Code  of  China,  has  lieen  ably  translated  by  Sir  (ieiiriio 
.Staunton.  "  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  this  ciideii 
Its  great  reasonableness,  clearness,  and  consisteiic) ; 
the  liiisiness-like  brevity  and  diiei'tiiess  uf  the  varlimi 
proviiiuns,  and  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the  lim. 
guagc  in  which  they  are  expressed.  There  is  niilhiiig 
here  <if  the  monstrous  pefliiaur  of  most  other  Asiatic 
productions;  none  of  the  superstitious  deliralinn,  till 
miserable  Incoherence,  the  tremendous  nim-trqiiilun, 
and  eternal  repetitions  of  those  oracular  perfurnianm ; 
nothing  even  of  the  turgid  adulation,  the  aciuimilntt'il 
ppithelt,  and  f.itigiilng  sell-praise  of  other  easle.ii  den- 
|Hitisms  I  but  a  clear,  ruiuise,  and  distinct  series  of 
enactments,  savuuring  thruiighuut  of  prarthal  jiiiiij- 
ment  and  h'.uropeun  gnod  sense  ;  and  If  not  always  run- 
formalile  tu  our  Iniiiruved  notions  of  expediency  In  Ihii 
country.  In  general  approaching  to  them  more  nesrly 
than  the  coiles  nf  most  other  natlniis.  (A.Vfin.  /fi'P..xvi  I 
'  This  IS  high,  lint  not  iiiiileserved  praise.  At  the  sainr 
lime,  however,  the  Chinese  c(Hle  is  not  without  very 
serious  defects.  There  Is  an  eliilHirate  attention  to  trilli'i; 
and  a  |H'rprtual  interrerence  on  the  part  of  the  leglslslur 
to  enforce  duties  and  ubservanees  of  no  Importance,  iir  llisl 
hod  better  be  left  to  the  disc  retiun  of  Individuals,  lint  III 
greatest  ilefctt  Is  the  vagueness  uf  some  uf  iti  clauiei 
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10  that  ■  parson  may  be  punished  If  ht>  conduct  be 
'eoHtrarg  to  the  spibit  qf  tlie  law  I  "  The  frequency  of 
corporal  punishment  seems  extraordinary  to  Europeans. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  penalty :  offisnces  the  most 
trivial  and  the  gravest,  whether  committed  by  persons 
in  the  highest  or  the  lowest  wallts  of  life,  being  visited 
by  80  many  strokes  of  the  bamboo  I  These,  however,  are 
not  always  inflicted.  Persons  under  16  or  above  70,  or 
maimed,  may  redeem  themselves  from  all  but  capital 
punishments,  by  a  small  fine  ;  In  other  instances  the 
punUhment  may  be  commuted  by  paying  a  sum  of  money 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  blows.  But  there  are 
crimes  for  which  even  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  escape 
whipping  for  ordinary  oflisnceE  are  not  suffered  to  make  a 
p(>cuniary  compromise.  Indeed  the  bamboo  seems  in 
universal  requisition,  flrom  the  emperor  down  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects ;  and  not  only  the  number  of 
blows,  but  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  instrument  to 
bu  used  for  each  offence,  arc  minutely  prescribed.  The 
jirerogatlve  of  mercy  is  not  unfTequcntiy  extended,  with, 
liuwcver,  one  exception.  In  a  country  which  has  pre- 
icrved  its  institutions  unchanged,  and  its  laws  unaltered, 
fur  2.nOO  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  seditious  olTences 
should  be  severely  dealt  with.  'Ilie  crime  of  treason  is 
visited  with  remorseless  severity.  In  1803,  Mr.  Davis 
ttatca,  n  single  assassin  attempted  the  life  of  the  emperor, 
lie  was  condemned  to  a  lingering  death  ;  and  tiie  cri- 
inlniil's  sons,  being  of  tender  i\ge,  wore  *'  mercifully" 
FtninKled  ;  for  It  seems  to  be  the  pociillnr  barbarity  of  trie 
Chinese  criminal  cmie,  that  it  involves  the  innocent  family 
nfan  otfender  in  the  retribution  for  his  crime.  Tliere 
It  much  in  use  a  sort  of  pillory,  called  the  cangue  ;  and 
torture  is  employed  to  extort  confession.  The  police  of 
China  is  said  to  be  vigilant  and  eflirient ;  but,  as  a  safe- 
gusrd  against  oppression,  the  name  of  every  person  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  government  is  published  in  a 
tort  nf  Ked  Book,  of  which  a  corrected  mlitlon  appears 
four  times  a  year. 

Another  type  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  the  Chinese 
government  is  to  be  found  in  the  mode  in.  which  tlie  state 
menue  is  produced ;  it  consists  principally  of  titlies ; 
not  paid  in  the  nature  of  taxation,  but  as  rent,  the  em- 
peror uniting  the  character  of  universal  landlord  with 
that  of  king  and  father :  but  though  the  whole  pop. 
be  timants-at-wlil,  ejectment  is  seldom  resorted  to  ;  and 
it  is  his  own  fault  if  a  Chinese  Ih^  ever  deprived  of  his 
lands.  There  are  here,  no  great  estates;  but  if  any  one 
hsppen  to  hold  more  land  than  he  can  conveniently  cul- 
tivate, he  lets  it  to  another,  on  the  milayer  prii.ciple, 
or  on  condition  of  his  receiving  half  the  produce,  out 
of  which  he  pays  the  whole  taxes.  A  great  part  of  the 
(HMirer  peasantry  hold  lands  in  this  way.  (Ari'raM',398. ; 
licUuignet,  ill.  341.)  The  revenue  is  paid  partly  in 
money  and  partly  In  kind.  The  greatest  possible  discre- 
pancy exists  amongst  the  estimates  tiiat  have  been  given 
of  its  amount.  It  is  liellevcd,  however,  that  the  entire 
revenue  remitted  to  the  Imperial  treasury  may  amount 
toalmut  12,(100,000/.  sterling,  that  is  10,000,00(1/.  in  money, 
anil  'i,(N)0,(KKtf.  In  produce.  But  it  is  essential  to  bear  In 
mind  that  this  is  nut  the  whole  amount  of  Chinese  tax- 
ation, inasmuch  as  the  expenses  of  a  collr<-tion,  and  many 
local  and  provincial  charges,  are  deducted  belurc  any 
remittance  Ih>  made  to  the  Imiieriai  treasury. 

The  Mi'lilaru  service  of  China  is  nominally  composed 
of  1. 0(HMKK)  soldiers,  besides  the  militia  and  numerous 
standards  of  Muiigui  cavalry  i  hut  from  this  vast  ninnlior 
many  names  must  i)e  dedurtcd  which  are  merely  entered 
in  the  biM>ks,  and  |M>rha|>s  the  whole  force  does  not  ex- 
niii  7(KI,(I0(1.  The  soiillers  are  enroile«l  in  tlio  corps 
cjuartered  in  the  provlnee«  in  which  they  are  burn,  and 
wlilch  are  never  quartered  any  wliereelset  tho  Chinese 
Rovernment  Iwing  impressed  with  liio  plausible,  but  must 
erroneous  opinion,  that  soMiers  living  with  their  I'amillea. 
snd  lieing,  In  fact,  more  th.iu  half  intliens,  will  exhiliit 
Krcaler  bravery  in  the  drli  nee  of  tlieir  country,  should 
any  (K'easlnn  arise  I'nr  tlu-lr  services,  than  if  tney  were 
eoii|>e(i  lip  in  Iwrracks  or  fiittresses,  and  siibjieled  nt  all 
times  to  strict  discipline  and  marllHl  law.  The  troops  are 
only  enibiNlled  at  certain  seasons,  being  at  other  periods 
(heir  own  masters.  The  Tartar  triMips,  iiiiuimiu'h  as 
lliey  lieldng  to  a  staiidinK  army  at  a  ilistanre  from  home, 
nieive  higher  pay,  anil  are  more  eltleleiit  siiidiers  than 
the  nalivi'  Chinese  ;  tliiiiijth  they  alsii  seem  I"  Im'  ener- 
vii'ed  liy  their  long  resilience  In  this  tranquil  regtmi. 
The  whole  army  isdivliliil  into  itaiiilards,  dintinguislii-d 
by  theii  dllTereiit  hnnlers  and  cnlnurs.  Tliese  corps  - 
not  unlike  our  lirlgailes  —  nre  siilMilviileil  into  i.unps  ami 
wlniis  )  the  right,  lell,  and  middle.  The  ollieers  are  all 
ralH'il  friiin  the  ranks,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  elvl- 
lliiui  a*  little  lietter  lliaii  piillie  aiteiitii ;  Init,  like  the 
latter,  are  oliligiHl  tii  take  their  reKUlar  degrees  to  olitalii 
pniinotiiin,  which  i*  ra|>iil.  Their  grades  are  preelsely 
iimilar  to  ours,  from  the  I.e-liih,  riiinmaniler-ln-«'hlet  of 
the  fiirres,  down  to  the  Wae-wei,  or  serjeanl.  Tlie 
priiii'Ipai  weapons  are  bows  and  arnius  )  iiiit  they  also 
ii«e  rliimsy  mateh-lorksand  iron  guns,  without  earriiiges. 
The  theory  of  tactics  is  well  understood  i  but  tlie  prac- 


tice ii  very  deflcient .  In  so  peaceful  a  country  there  it  but 
little  occasion  for  military  skill ;  and  without  intelligent 
ofBceri,  or  improved  weapons.  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  should  make  any  effectual  opposition  to  Eu- 
ropean troops. 

The  Chinese  Navff  n  extensive,  but  inefficient ;  It  In- 
cludes, perhaps,  1,000  sail ;  but  the  men-of-war  are  mere 
junks,  which  mount  a  few  guns  ;  and  there  are  few  large 
vessels.  This  imperial  navy  is  commanded  by  three 
high  admirals  and  their  inferior  officers,  ail  of  whom  are 
so  profoundly  ignorant  of  their  business,  that  the  mer- 
chant Junks  are  better  managed  than  the  imperial 
cruisers.  Gutzlaff  draws  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
condition  and  discipline  of  the  mercantile  navy.  Few 
sailors  are  regularly  bred  to  the  service,  but  are  chie6y 
wretches  who  have  ticen  obliged  to  flee  froiil  their  homes. 
Though  there  be  a  nominal  commander  in  every  junk,  his 
authority  is  uniformly  disregarded.  Every  one  having  the 
liberty  of  putting  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  on  board,  is 
a  sort  of  shareholder,  and  does  nearly  what  he  pleases. 
The  Chinese  make  use  of  a  compass,  invented  by  them- 
selves, divided  into  24  parts,  beginning  at  the  S.,  the 
needle  moving  freely  in  a  box  placed  upon  a  bed  of  sand. 
Their  pilots  having  been  accustomed  to  the  sea  from  their 
youth,  and  always  performing  the  same  voyage,  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  localities.  In  the  con- 
struction of  river  craft,  the  Chinese  are  more  skilful ; 
many  of  these  vessels  are  indeed  floating  habitations,  and 
thousands  of  families  live  in  them  during  their  wholo 
lives.  (Sketch  qfChineie  Hitl.  by  Uutxlmf,  '•  Introd.  I— 
40. ;  Sir  O.  SlaunlonU  Tram,  qfthe  Lev-lee,  or  Criminal 
Code  ;  Davis't  Chirute,  i.  204.  et  seq. ;  Quarterly  licvicw. 
No.  vl.  *c.  4rc.) 

The  Chinese  Iheir  Social  Condition,  S/c.  —The  Chinese 
are  said  by  Mr.  Davis  to  be  a  nation  of"  incurable  con- 
lervalivei.  Their  rule  is  to  adhere  to  all  that  is  esta- 
blished, and  to  reject  all  that  is  new.  They  are  the  very 
transcript  of  tlie  ancient  world  living  in  the  present  day ; 
they  wear  the  same  costume,  are  suliject  to  the  same  laws, 
which  are  administered  precisely  in  the  same  way,  and 
they  exist  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  same  social 
and  intellectual  condition  as  their  forefatiicrs  did  2,000 
years  ago.  This  uniformity  may  bo  almost  said  to  have 
been  ordained  iiy  nature,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Chinese  are  so  much  like  each  otlicr  in  personal 
appearance,  that  it  is  difllcult  for  a  Kuropean  to  distin- 
guisli  between  them.  Wo  And  no  diversity  in  tlie  colour 
of  their  hair,  no  variety  of  eye,  no  prominent  and  striking 
feature  wliieh  indicates  the  place  oC  their  birth.  (China 
Opened,  i,  2U0.)  They  have  black  stiff  and  strong  hair, 
shaved  so  as  to  leave  a  much  cherished  tail  depending 
from  the  crown ;  a  depressed  face,  wherein  the  distin- 
guishing features  lu-e  not  strongly  marked,  a  flat  nose, 
small  angular  eyes,  round  and  prominent  cheeks,  a 
pointed  chin,  thin  eyelids,  sniali  beards,  middle  stature, 
and  strong  bones.  Long  cars  and  plumpness  form  their 
beau-idiiii  of  beauty  j  consequently,  to  attain  the  latter, 
they  exercise  but  little  agility.  (Id.  fi.WS.)  The  aris- 
tocracy of  rank  and  wealth  are  unknown  in  China.  Dii- 
tincliun  is  soHii  to  be  uhlained  by  learning  ;  and  dignity 
is  only  conferred  by  oftice.  Kven  the  suns  of  the  emperor 
and  tiieir  families  merge  into  tlie  common  mass,  should 
they  not  study,  so  as  to  b(>come  qualilled  for  some  official 
employment.  The  mandarins,  or  literary  aristocrats,  do 
not  obtain  their  rank  except  by  iiassing  repeated  examin- 
ations, as  to  the  fairness  ot^whlcli  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
surmised,  and  establishing  tiieir  superiority  over  their 
competitors  to  tile  satisfaction  of  the  Kiiard  of  Kxaniin- 
ation.  There  are  nine  degrees  of  mandarins,  the  liiuiiest 
lieliig  viceroys,  iir  governors,  and  the  hiwest  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  Ac:  promotion  can  only  he  obtained  tiy 
superior  iiroliciency  In  the  study  of  the  law.  The  difl)-rent 
functionaries  are  ilistingiilshed  by  (lie  number  of  buttons 
in  their  caps,  and  othi'r  variations  of  costume.  As  the 
pay  of  ail  persons  in  ollice  is  iiiireasoiiably  small,  they  oneii 
resort  to  extortion  to  make  iiii  tills  di  lleieney,  and  there 
is  searcely  a  nuniber  of  the  I'tkin  Uaxelle.  lliat  does  nut 
record  some  liistaiue  of  a  piiblie  ofllcer  iH'iiig  degraded 
fur  that  crime.  The  iiiitiiral  charaeteilstlcs  of  tlie  Chi- 
nese are  .«uinmnl  up  by  Davis  in  these  words :  —  "  Tho 
advantageous  features  of  their  characters,  as  mildness, 
docility,  iiiilustry,  peaeealileness,  subordination,  and 
respect  for  tlie  aged,  are  nieonipaiiiid  by  tiie  vices  of 
speiiiius  insincerity,  laisehoiHl.  nuitiial  distrust  and 
Jealousy."  The  lower  onlers  are  passhmateiy  addicled 
to  ganililing,  for  wliieli  they  have  their  peculiar  cards 
and  dice.  That  honesty  Is  more  valued  tlian  prai'tiseil 
lias  been  Inferred  froiii  tlie  notlHciitlon  to  he  frci|iieiitly 
seen  in  simp  windows,  that  "  there  is  no  cheating 
here,"  and  iroin  a  enution  plaenrded  in  most  public 
ciinveyaiices  for  Iravellers,  to  "  take  care  of  liieir 
purses  i"  hut  we  doubt  wheilier  such  notices  really  go  foi 
iiiucli.  The  insincerity  and  lalselioiHi  laid  to  tiieir  charge. 
In  so  far  as  Iliey  really  eXist.  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  restraints,  uiuler  whUli  they  are  laid  from  Infancy, 
of  the  Interfereiiceof  the  law  wilhali  their  actions,  and  ol 
their  being  obliged  to  siipprois  and  conceal  those  feelingi 


and  amotions  to  which, in  other  countries,  ftiH  rent  would 
be  given.  Their  attention  to  etiquette  is  a  consequence  of 
the  same  principle.  Even  when  peasants  visit  each  other, 
complimentary  cards  —  the  site  of  which  determines  the 
ranli  of  the  sender — and  polite  answers  are  exchanged. 
"  On  the  arrival  of  the  guest,  considerable  difHculty  is 
found  in  arranging  who  shall  make  the  lowest  l>ow,  or 
first  enter  the  door,  or  take  the  highest  seat,  or  assume 
precedency  at  table,  though  the  host  contrives  to  place 
nis  guest  in  the  most  elevated  position.  When  con- 
Tersation  commences,  the  mutual  assent  to  every  pro- 
position, the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  all  contradiction, 
and  the  entire  ahsenre  of  every  offensive  expression  or 
melancholy  allusion,  show  what  a  sense  these  people  en- 
tertain of  politeness."  (Medhurtd  Ckina,itt  Slate,  Pro. 
ipecU,  Sfc,  1838. )  The  condition  of  the  poor  Is  wretched 
in  the  extreme ;  they  are  frequently  destitute  of  food,  and 
many  are  said  to  perish  in  the  winter  season  from  cold, 
for  want  of  fuel.  {Gutzlnff's  Voyagei,  p.  67.)  Begging 
is  common  in  the  large  cities,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
Euri,()e.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though  the  Chinese  be 
remarkable  for  assisting  each  other,  particularly  their 
own  relations,  with  money  or  food,  they  will  on  no 
account  step  out  of  their  way,  in  case  of  accident, 
to  save  a  fellow-creature's  life ;  but  this  arises  from 
their  laws  making  the  person  last  seen  near  a  corpse 
answerable  for  the  duatii.  Robbery  is  not  uncommon, 
but  is  very  seldom  accompanied  with  murder.  The 
people,  generally  so  quiet  and  submissive,  when  once 

-  roused  by  the  oppression  of  an  intolerant  magistrate,  will 
rise  en  masse  against  him,  and  subject  him  to  Lynch  law  : 
in  such  coses  the  government  of  I'ekin  generally  con- 
cludes that  the  magistrate  has  been  in  fault ;  and  the  out- 
rage is  allowed  quietly  to  fall  into  oblivion  !  The  drown- 
ing of  infants,  particularly  of  females,  has  been  said  to  be 
CMtomaru  in  China  ;  but  this  is  a  most  unfounded  state- 
ment. That  an  enormity  of  this  sort  is  sometimes 
committed  is  certainly  true ;  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
of  exrep'lingly  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Oavis  says,  that 
"  the  Chinese  in  general  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
cniUlrcn,  and  the  attachment  seems  to  be  mutual." 
(i.  24*>. )  M.  de  Uuignes  concludes  a  very  able  discus- 
sion of  this  question  as  follows  :  —  "  Je  ne  nierai  pat 
abiulument  que  Cexposilion  ait  lieu  d  la  Chine  )  inait  Je 
cuuclurai  qu  elle  n'y  est  pas  plus  commune  que  dans  les 
aulres  parties  du  nlohi',  oil  I'on  n'en  a  ries  eiemples  que 
dans  ries  cos particuliers  et  /lettreusement  rares."  (ii,  viliS.) 
The  whole  of  the  Chinese  nation  is  divided  into  fami- 
lies, each  of  which  bear  the  same  surname,  and  consider 
each  other  cousins.  These  clans  are  Iwimd  to  assist  each 
other  in  any  way  that  may  l>e  required  ;  and  the  most 
powerful  of  them  act  as  a  salutary  check  upon  local 
despotism.  The  women  of  China  occupy  a  lower  scale 
in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  than  tliose  of 
other  nations.  A  broad  face,  diminutive  waist,  pale 
features,  and  feet  small  to  deformity,  constitute  female 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese.  'I'o  insure  this  last, 
their  feet  are  conllncd  from  tender  nge  in  shoes  calculated 
to  stop  their  growth,  so  that  the  feet  of  some  ladies  only 
measure  3  in.  from  toe  to  heel.  Females  are  universally 
objects  of  tralHc.  When  young  lliey  are  purchased  by 
dealers  for  tlie  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  remain 
in  splendid  seclusiim.  Marriages  depend  entirely  n|Hm 
the  will  (if  the  parents,  who  sell  their  dangliters  at  from 
.^,U(MI  III  (i.CNX)  dollars  a  jiiece.  according  t»  the  beauty  or 
rank  of  the  female.  Karly  marriages  are  universal  ;  no 
man  who  ran  afllird  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony  defer- 

.ring  it  after  the  age  of  W,  and  parents  get  rid  of  their 
daughters  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  even  at  the  early  age 
of  M.  The  Chinese  may  U>  said  to  lie  nn  onmivurmis 
people.  The  principal  part  of  their  food  coiisl»t«  of  rice, 
which  is  generally  eaten  dry  ;  but  in  the  8.  provinces 
It  Is  mixeii  witii  the  swe<'t  tiiitato  in  a  sort  of  souii. 
Vegetables  are  the  chief  provision  of  all  ranks,  who  do 
not  consume  a  Hfth  part  of  the  animal  fixHi  that  Ku- 
ropeans  do.  I'ork  is  the  favourite  dish,  and  the  head  of 
the  ass  Is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  To  eat  every  thing 
which  can  possibly  give  nourishment  Is  the  compre- 
hensive principle  upon  whirli  Chinese  diet  is  regulated  ; 
so  that  dogs,  cats,  and  even  rats  and  mice,  are  not  rejecleil 
by  them.  They  are  the  most  expert  fishermen  in  the 
world  ;  no  aquatic  creature  e»ca|>es  their  vigilance,  whe- 
ther it  inhabit  the  sea.  lake,  canal,  or  river  \  even  |hiuIs 
and  the  ridges  of  fields  are  searched  fur  fish.  Kvery  kind 
of  meat  t<  minced  Into  small  pleci",  and  Is  eaten  with 
chop-sticks.  The  Chinese  epicure  delights  in  souiis  made 
of  edible  bird"  ni'»ts  of  Hie  swallow  s|H'cles  ( fftrunrfi. 
eiculenia),  and  ini|Hirted  In  great  quantities  fTom  the 
v..  isl.uids.     It  appe.iri  that  the  hirdi  make  use  of  great 

qnantilles  of  a  iHiuliar  sca-w I    { Sphirro-enrrus  ear- 

lilitgineMi),  and  when  it  li  niini<'lently  snneneil  In  tin  ir 
stiiniarhs,  it  is  returned  anil  used  as  a  plaisler  to  renii  nt 
the  dirt  and  fi-athers  of  the  nest.  These  nekis,  alter 
hsviuK  iNi-n  purlfit-d  in  ininicnae  manufactories,  are  eaten 
with  great  gout  liy  the  (^hlnene.  The  I'avnurile  iM'verage 
Is  lea,  druiiR  out  of  small  cops,  which  are  si'l'lom  wa<hed, 
for  that  process  Is  thought  to  diminish  (liefiavimr.     In 


CHINA. 

this  article  the  Chinese  are  at  great  connolismri  u 
Europeans  are  in  wines.  Distilled  liquors  are  chteflv 
made  from  rice :  rum  is  much  used,  but  grape  wine  hu 
not  l>een  met  with.  Drunkenness  prevails,  especlallv  In 
the  N.  provinces;  but  the  worst  species  of  debaucherr 
is  opium  smoking,  which,  when  carried  to  excess  de 
prlves  the  victim  of  strength ;  he  l)ecomes  a  wal'kins 
shadow ;  his  eyes  are  vacant  and  staring ;  hit  whole 
frame  is  deranged,  and  he  soon  links  Into  a  premature 
grave.  But  It  should  be  observed  that  these  are  the 
consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  practice :  when  used  in 
moderation,  it  Is  said  to  be  comparatively  Innoxious 
The  fumes  of  the  drug  are  inhaled  through  a  peculiar 
pipe,  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  the  smoker  soon  sleeps 
When  he  awakes,  he  drinks  a  cup  of  tea,  and  smokes 
again.  The  Chinese  delight  in  the  drama:  they  will 
attend  a  play  for  a  whole  night  without  being  wearied 
and  recount  with  ecstacy  what  they  have  seen.  In  their 
pastimes  the  women  are  never  associated.  {Datis's  Chi 
nese  ;  Guixlqjfi  Medhurst's  China,  its  State,  Prospect! 
l/c.  I  Ellis's  Account  qf  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy,  Hc.^c  ) 
The  accounts  of  Chinese  architecture  are  not  very 
satisfactory,  a  consequence  of  its  being  necessary  to  em- 
ploy terms  In  its  description  that  convey  to  forcli^ners 
impressions  very  different  from  the  reality.  Accordlnc 
to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  is!  "  as  unsightly  at  unsolid  ;  without 
elegance  or  convenience  of  design,  and  without  any 
settled  proportion ;  mean  in  its  appeiratwe,  and  clutnuy 
In  the  workmanship."  (p. 330.)  Perhaps,  however,  thij 
opinion  is  founded  too  much  on  preconceived  notions  uf 
the  absolute  superiority  of  the  European  standard.  But 
without  entering  on  this.  It  Is  sufficient  to  observe  tiiat 
the  walls  of  the  liouses  are  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  lait 
principally  of  the  first.  The  roofs  are  always  supported 
on  columns,  that  Is,  on  upright  pieces  of  timber,  without 
either  capital  or  base.  In  the  country  they  are  rarely 
more  than  one  story  In  height,  but  in  the  great  towns 
they  are  frequently  two.  Tlieir  roofs,  which  are  curved, 
are  usually  covered  with  tiles.  Their  pagodas  are  poly, 
gonal  buildings,  of  !>,  7,  or  9  stories  or  r>>ofs.  Mr.  Barrow 
says,  that  the  pagoda  erected  by  Georns  III.  in  Kew 

f[ardcns  is  "  not  inferior  to  the  very  best"  he  met  Willi 
n  China  —  a  statement  which  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
exalt  our  opinions  of  thit  species  of  bulldlngt. 

Heligion There  is  no  religion   in  China   actually 

supported  by  the  st.ite,  and  \'u,  the  doctrine  of  Con- 
fucius, is  the  only  one  countenanced  by  It.  But  there 
are  two  other  sects ;  Fo,  or  Buddhism,  and  Taou,  or  that 
of  the  "  rationalists."  The  first  acknowledges  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  l>elioves  the  emperor  his  sole  vice- 
gerent on  earth.  Heaven,  earth,  the  elements,  Con- 
fucius, gods  of  various  attributes,  saints,  the  emperor, 
tic,  arc  objects  of  worship;  the  rites  in  perfunning 
which  are  watched  over  with  the  most  jealous  care 
by  the  l,e-poo,  or  Board  of  Kites.  The  doctrine  of 
Confucius  nils  the  world  with  genii,  demons,  and  the 
spirits  of  deceased  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
each  their  separate  duties  and  Inllueuces  assigned  to 
them.  No  worsliip  is  so  strictly  observed  as  that  of 
ancestry,  so  that  filial  piety  is  carried  to  an  exccM, 
even  beyond  the  grave.  '1  he  religious  edifires  of  tlie 
Vn  sect  are  said  to  lie  very  splendid.  Tliey  chiefly  con- 
sist of  one  large  hall  approached  by  steps,  with  tlie  idol 
placed  apon  an  altar,  or  table ;  tlie  walls  are  adorned 
with  pictures,  and  the  ceiling  with  gilded  grillins  nnd 
dragons.  An  apparatus  for  sacrificing  various  anlmsls 
Is  also  provided.  There  Is  no  cimgregational  worihlp 
Buddhism  Is  a  despised  creed  In  ('hina.  and  is  cntlrrly 
supported  by  the  mendicancy  of  its  priests.  The  latter 
practise  celilmcy,  dress  in  a  similar  manner  to  monks, 
and  the  dev<iliN>s  use  holy  water,  and  a  rosary  to  ki'<'{i 
acc(nint  id  their  prayers.  Mr.  Malcom,  the  missionary, 
has  given  a  very  ravoiirabte  view  of  Buddhism.  "  It  hiii 
no  mythology  of  obscene  imd  ferocious  deities  ;  no  s,inKUl. 
nary  or  Impure  observances  j  no  self-Inflicted  tortures;  no 
tyrannising  priesthood  ;  no  confounding  of  right  ami 
wrong,  by  making  certain  iniquities  laudable  In  wor- 
ship. In  its  moral  cmle,  its  descriptions  uf  the  purity 
and  peace  of  the  first  ages,  of  the  shortness  of  man't  iile 
because  of  his  sins,  Ac,  it  seems  to  have  followed  gcnulnr 
traditions.  In  almost  every  resiH>ct  it  seems  to  he  the 
best  religion  man  ever  Invented.  '  ( Travels,  I.  3V2. )  'I'hc 
protessors  of  Tnouism  pretend  to  magic,  alchemy,  ami  to 
be  possessed  of  the  elixir  of  long  life;  practise  gln'iliiK  ini- 
positions,  and  inculcate  the  most  puerile  soperstilioni. 
I'hey  encourage  a  iH-lief  In  ghosts  and  evil  hphils;  imhI«> 
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use  of  spells  and  tallsnians,  lucky  anil  unlucky  liirdn.anii 
..  system  of  tricks  called /unu-sAurv,  by  which  they  \m. 
tend  to  choose  lucky  sititatliins  fur  liullding  housei  ami 
lomlis,  and  a  hundred  other  fallacies,  by  whVi  h  thiii'  Im- 
postiirn  contrive  to  fill  their  purses.  Ileligion,  of  »hsl. 
ever  kind,  has  always,  we  Ih'IIcv«,  been  reckoniMl  a  iohIIit 
III  secondary  Importance  In  China.  But  this  is  a  snlijiit 
as  to  whicli  our  Information  Is  comparatively  little  to  Iw 
reiliit  on.  'I'h«  ancient  and  miHlrrn  miisinnaries,ho»  iniiili 
siMivcr  they  may  have  ndniired  many  parts  of  (lie  Chlnrie 
character  and  initilutious,  have  generally  rvpreicntml 
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their  morali  and  religion  in  the  mo>t  unfaTourable  point 
of  view.  Tliat  tliere  i>  much  aliout  them  that  is  ob- 
jMtionable  is  certainly  true ;  but  it  is  so  obviously  the 
Interest  of  the  missionaries,  by  depreciating  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  those  they  are  labouring 
amongst,  to  exalt  their  own  utility  and  Importance,  and 
to  justily  their  claims  to  the  patronage  and  support  of 
the  Christian  public,  that  their  statements  can  hardly  l>e 
lupposed  to  lie  free  from  bias.  Many  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  introduce  ChritUanily  Into  China,  but 
with  less  success  than  has  attended  similar  efforts  in 
other  nations.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Nes- 
toriana  in  the  I7th  century.  These  were  followed  by 
tlie  Jesuits,  whose  missionaries  were  more  success- 
ful than  those  of  any  other  sect ;  for  at  the  Tartar  in- 
vasion there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic  churches 
in  the  province  of  Keang-nan  alone  ;  the  first  of  the 
Tartar  princes  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
lionaries,  by  tailing  a  German  Jesuit,  Adam  Schaal,  for 
his  instructor.  The  abolition  of  that  order,  and  the 
continual  wars  in  Europe,  reducing  their  funds,  the 
Catholic  missions  declined ;  and  but  few  native  con- 
verts at  present  remain.  The  late  Ur.  Morrison  was  the 
Arst  Protestant  missionary  who  landed  In  China;  he 
compiled  a  dictionary  (having  been  preceded  in  that 
arduous  tasli  by  Ue  Guignes)  and  Rrammar  ;  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  language,  and  esta- 
blished printing-presses  at  Canton,  from  which  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  tracts  has  Issued.  These  pious  effbrts 
have  been  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Milne  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  GutslafT,  the  latter  of  whom  has  published  se- 
veral valuable  works  on  China,  of  which  we  have  made 
considerable  use.  The  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  many 
other  religions  are  to  be  found  In  China,  but  in  a  very 
languisliing  condition.  (.Chinese  Hetiosttory,  vol.  Hi.; 
China  Opened,  il.  183—247. ;  Davii't  Chinese,  i.  301 .,  &c. ; 
Esiaji  on  Hie  Religion,  *e.  qf  China,  by  Ren.  W.  Ellis, 

SreAxed  to  GuhUiffi  Poyagei,  Ixxi.— xcil. ;  Quarterly 
'^view,  Ivl.  003,  504.  SjC.  SjC?) 

Language,  Education,  and  Literature Distinct  as 

the  Chinese  are  from  the  rest  of  mankind  In  habits, 
manners,  and  religion,  their  total  dissimilarity  is  ren- 
dered complete  by  their  language  i  which,  arrested 
between  the  hieroglyphic  and  alphabetic  systems,  pre- 
sents a  singular  phenomenon.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
pctlient  for  expressing  substantive  Ideas  otherwise  than 
bjr  speech,  would  be  to  figure  a  representation  of  the 
ohjcct  intended  to  be  expressed  ;  and  this  was  unques- 
tionably the  plan  first  adopted  by  man  to  communicate 
and  record  what  he  thought  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye  instead  of  the  ear.  As  civilisatinn  and  knowledge 
advanced,  and  the  necessity  for  communicating  It  In- 
creased, more  concise  forms  or  conventional  letters 
were  substituted ;  but  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  pri- 
mitive mode  Is  still  the  principle  upon  which  their  cha- 
rarters  are  constructed ;  so  tlint  their  system  may  be 
called  the  perfection  of  the  hieroglyphic  method  of 
written  language.  Ilaring  pictorial  representations  of 
natural  objects  for  their  basis,  tlie  elementary  signs  of 
the  Chinese  language  are  few  and  simple.*  A  horiacmtal, 
a  perpendicular,  two  oblique  lines  drawn  in  ditferent 
directions,  nnd  an  acute  angle  and  dot,  are  the  ele. 
ments  of  which  the  Chinese  characters  consist.  These 
marks  are  so  combined  in  the  first  instai\ce  as  to  form 
214  keys  or  generic  characters.  Thus,  the  symbol  for 
"  man  "  is  always  present  in  a  word  wlilch  has  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  him  ;  this  character,  for  example, 
t'(iniliiiie<l  with  the  symbol  for  lielil,  signitles  a  farmer. 
The  Chinese  notion  of  government  is  well  expressed 
In  another  example :  the  verb  "  to  govern  "  is  repre- 
lentiHl  liy  the  two  charai'ters  that  stand  for  "  bamboo  " 
ami  "stroke."  The  keys  are  divided  Into  17  classes, 
and  the  ninnber  of  words  thus  formed,  upon  a  system 
more  complete  than  that  of  any  of  the  W.  languages,  to 
b<!  found  in  the  most  coiiiuus  Clilnese  dictionaries, 
amoinits  to  40,(KN),  each  of  wlilch  stands  a&  arbitrarily  for 
lilt'  thing  or  idea  IntcndtKl  to  be  conveye<l  as  a  figure 
diM'S  In  a  painting  for  tlie  object  it  is  meant  to  represent. 
Thus  the  character  presents  an  object  to  the  eye  which 
enters  the  mind  with  a  striking  and  vivid  certainty  ;  It 
forms  a  feature  whicli  really  Is,  or  by  early  associations 
li  considered,  beautiful  anil  impressive.  Chinese  writing 
Il  iiUo  more  permanent  than  tlio  ulphnbctlc  system, 
which  Is  ever  varying  Its  spelilnii  with  the  continually 
rhanning  pronunciation  of  the  living  voice.  Perhaps 
the  Chinese  written  languagt  has  contributod  In  some 
druree  to  the  unity  of  the  Chinese  nation.  (.Dr.  Mar- 
tliam'i  Claris  Simra  ;  Klemenis  <i/  Chinese  (Irnmmar, 
liilriKliicllon,  11.  xl.i  De  Uuignes,  Diiliimnnire  Chi- 
Hii»,  liitriHliirtlon ;  Quarterly  Review,  Ivl.  MMI, ;  (,'Ain<i 
diuntii,  I,  ,1111 .)  The  causes,  however,  which  operate  to 
iiiiilii'  the  written  language  in  China  the  most  complete 
and  b«autil\il  in  the  world  ;  render  oral  cuminunlcatiun 

*  M.  IV(iut|tn«t  mlfrtAliml  thr  tlnautiir  niiliiinn  (hfll  thv  ('hi* 
nvw  ilmmclvrk  wrn*  moiHiKTiMii  i.f  tlip  Hl|)hfilM*nral  l«llmi  of  Ihv 
VlurnlrUii**  Thr  fAilnn  or  i\\\%  tiottnn  \\M  lN.f.n  foicllilv  |>olnlffd 
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the  most  difficult  and  confined.  That  syitematlc  regu- 
larity which  BO  continually  requires  the  presence  of  the 
keys,  as  parts  of  words  bearing  different  meanings,  and 
thus  precludes  a  necessary  variety  of  sounds,  leaves 
the  spoken  language  as  meagre  and  defective  as,  when 
written,  it  is  rich  and  complete.  The  sound  corre- 
sponding with  our  e  has  at  least  2,000  significations,  and 
"  one  might  write  a  perfectly  intelligible  treatise  in  which 
only  the  sound  of  e  was  employed."  (China  Opened,  i. 
383.)  Thus,  in  conversation  between  even  two  of  the 
lieat  educated  Chinese,  constant  misapprehensions  occur. 
"  They  understand  each  other,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "  per- 
fectly on  paper,  but  are  mutually  unintelligible  in 
speech."  And  in  the  most  common-place  colloquy  it  ii 
not  unfrequent  for  the  speakers  to  resort  to  pen,  or 
rather  brush.  Ink,  and  paper,  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood ;  In  the  absence  of  these  materials,  they  draw  the 
figure  of  the  root  or  key  In  the  air  with  their  fingers.  So 
that  oratory  is  entirely  unknown  In  China ;  and  all  afihirs 
cf  importance,  such  as  lawsuits,  civil  or  criminal,  are 
carried  on  in  writing.  The  deficiencies  of  the  oral  lan- 
guage are  In  a  small  degree  supplied  by  the  different 
tones  in  which  the  same  words  and  their  various  signi- 
fications are  uttered.  But  these  Inflections  are  so  nice 
as  to  be  only  distinguishable  by  a  native  ear.  The  difll- 
culty  of  free  intellectual  intercourse  must  have  had  a 
very  considerable  effect  in  preventing  the  Chinese  from 
advancing  a  step  further  in  civilisation  than  they  had 
attained  so  many  hundred  years  ago. 

Education  in  China  is  more  encouraged  and  favoured 
even  than  In  Prussia ;  and  such  is  the  estimation  In  which 
It  is  held,  that  all  state  employments  are  given  by  com- 
petition, as  school  and  college  prizes  to  the  best  actioUrs. 
Schools  for  youth  are  abunoant  In  every  part  of  the 
empire ;  and  education  Is  so  general,  and  its  cost  so  rea- 
sonable, that  reading  and  writing  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  universal.  Language  Is  taught  to  very  young  pupils 
by  means  of  rude  pictures  which  represent  the  names  of 
the  chief  objects  In  nature  and  art.  Then  follows  the 
San-tse-king,  or  summary  of  Infant  erudition,  conveyed 
In  chiming  lines  of  three  words  or  feet.  They  soon  after 
proceed  to  the  "  Four  Books,"  which  contain  the  doc- 
trines of  Confucius,  and  whicli,  with  the  "  Five  Classics," 
subsequently  added,  are,  in  fact,  tlic  Chinese  Scriptures. 
Writing  is  taught  by  tracing  the  characters  with  a  hair- 
pencil,  on  transparent  paper  placed  over  the  copy.  Thit 
IS  a  most  important  article  In  Chinese  education,  for  no 
man  who  does  not  write  a  good  hand  can  lay  claim 
to  literary  distinction.  The  emperor  himself,  wnen  be- 
stowing a  great  reward,  writes  a  few  characters  on  a 
pieco  of  paper  and  sends  It  to  his  favourite,  and  this  is 
more  valuable  than  conferring  an  order.  (Davit,  I.  290. ; 
I'Ai'nn  Opened,  I.  390.)  Females  of  the  higher  class  are 
allowed  to  acquire  a  little  reading  and  writing,  and  have 
Iwen  known  to  write  poetry ;  but  the  great  object  of  their 
education  Is  to  Ihculcate  obedience.  The  schools  esta- 
blished all  over  the  empire  are  superintended  by  various 
oHIcers  appointed  by  government.  In  every  district 
there  Is  a  sort  of  literary  chancellor ;  but  early  aspirants 
are  examined  by  superintcndants,  who  make  the  circuit 
of  their  district  twice  a  year  for  that  purpose.  The 
pupils  they  approve  of  repair  to  the  chief,  and  should 
they  pass  that  ordeal,  and  thus  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  olflcers  of  their  native  district,  they  are  eligible 
for  the  lowest  literary  honour  of  the  state.  This  if 
called  Tew-tsae  (flowery  talent).  For  this  degree  the  ex- 
ainlnatiiins  take  place  twice  in  every  tlirce  years  in  foot 
of  every  province ;  the  scluilars  having  each  a  theme 
given  them  from  the  "  Five  Classics,"  In  a  large  hall, 
are  confined  in  separate  boxes  to  prevent  their  receiving 
assistance  fTom  others  ;  and  every  avenue  Is  strictly 
guarded  by  soldiers.  The  Tew.tsae  degree  having  been 
obtained,  the  aspirant  has  to  acquire  two  other  honours 
in  the  metropolis  of  his  province,  and  ho  Is  placed  on  the 
books  as  eligible  for  employment  corres|>onding  with  his 
advancement.  To  procure  the  highest  state  ofilccs,  an 
examination  before  the  national  college,  or  Han.lin,  it 
necessary  :  but  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  Is  only  arrived 
at  by  being  examined  by  the  emperor  himseir  Every 
literary  honour  confers  tlie  title  of  mandarin,  and  each 
degree  is  dislinguislied  by  n  difference  of  tlic  dress,  which 
Is,  ill  some  instances,  very  snlindld.  ISenius  niid  ori- 
ginality amongst  a  people  so  blliully  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  arc  considered  rather  a  blot 
upon,  than  as  an  ornament  to,  the  character  of  a  student. 
Memory  is  the  chief  object  of  admiration  —  memory  to 
repeat  the  greatest  nuinb<>r  of  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  sages. 

From  what  hat  been  already  stated.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  lileralure  of  the  Chinese  is  most  ex- 
tensive. "  Hooks,"  says  Mr.  Medhurtt,  "are  multiplied 
at  a  cheap  rate,  anil  to  almost  an  Indefinite  extent,  and 
every  peasant  and  iiiHllar  has  the  common  depositories  of 
knowledge  within  Ills  reach.  It  would  not  be  hasardlng 
tiHi  iniu'h  to  say,  that  in  China  there  are  more  books  and 
mure  people  to  reail  tliein  than  in  any  other  country  ill 
the  Korld.    Amongst  lli«  860  mlllluns  of  Chlnuntn,  at 
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leut  S  millioniare  literati."  (China  Opened,  i.  417.)   Yet 
It  majr  appear  strange  that  there  la  hardly  one  original 
writer  among  them :  It  is  generally  believed  in  China, 
that  whatever  is  to  be  known  has  already  been  discovered 
and  communicated  by  the  ancient  sages  ;  and  should  an 
author  be  bold  enough  to  start  any  thing  new,  if  that 
should  happen  to  vary  in  the  smallest  particular  from  the 
orthodox  writers,  he  would  be  severely  punished.    It  is 
this  which  keeps  the  knowledge  and  civilisation  of  China 
at  a  stand-still.  The  historical  writings  are  nothing  more 
than  elaborate  chronologies  ;  and,  where  real  dates  have 
been  wanting,  the  writers  are  suspected  of  having  sup- 
plied them  from  their  own  imaginations.    The  scientinc 
and  philosophical  works  of  the  Chinese  are  by  the  "  ten 
philosophers,"  or  Confucius  and  his  disciples  and  com- 
mcntators.    Chinese  literature,  has,  however,  been  in 
several  respects  unjustly  depreciated.    It  has  been  said, 
for  example,  that  they  are  so  ignorant  and  ostentatious 
as  to  suppose  that  China  occupies  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  few  insigniflcant  and 
petty  territories,  all  its  tributaries.    But  the  accounts 
that  have  been  translated  from  Chinese  writers  of  se- 
veral foreign  countries,  how  defective  soever  in  many 
respects,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  a  most  un. 
founded  statement.    "  Je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  refuter  ici 
I'idee  nbsurde  de  ceux  qui  pretendcnt  que  Ics  Chinois 
croient  que  leur  pavs  est  situd  au  milieu  du  mondc.    Un 
matelot,  ou  un  couf i  du  Canton  pent,  &  la  verity,  donner 
une  pareille  explication, mais c'est  a  rintelligence  de  celui 
Qui  questionnc  du  I'adopter  ou  de  la  rejetter."  ( Klaproth, 
Mtmoires,  iii.  207.)  "  L'histuire  littcraire,  la  critique  des 
textes,  et  la  biographic,  sont  le  sujet  d'une  foule  d'ou- 
vrages  remarquables  par  I'ordre  et  la  rigularite  qui  y 
sont  observes.    On  posside  Iwaucnup  des  traductions  des 
livrcs  S.mserits  sur  la  religion  et  la  mctaphysiquc.     Les 
lettres  cultivent  la  po^sie,  qui  est  assujetie  chei  eux  au 
double  joug  de  la  mesure  et  de  la  rime ;  ils  ont  des 
podmes  iyriques  et  nnrratifs,  et  surtout  des  poOmei  de- 
■criptifs,  des  pidci*s  de  thcAtre,  des  romans  dcs'mceurs, 
des  romans  od  le  merveilleux  est  mis  en  usage.    On  a 
compost  en  outre  un  tr6s-grand   nombre  des  recucils 
spcciaux  et  genfraux,  des  biblioth^qUl!s  et  des  enrrclo- 
liMles,  et  dans  le  dernier  sii^cle  on  avoit  comnicnc^'  rim- 
pression  d'une  collection  des  ouvraKes  choisis  en  18U,flOO 
volumes  I    Les  Chinois  ont  d'excellcns  dictionnaires  od 
tous  les  signes  de  leur  ccriture  et  tous  les  mots  de  leur 
langue  snnt  explique  avec  le  plus  grand  loin  et  dans  un 
ordre  trds-r6guller.    Enlin  11  n'ya  pas,  memeen  Kuroiie, 
de  nation  chez  laquellc  on  trouvc  tant  des  livrcs,  nl  des 
livrcs  si  bien  falls,  si  commniies  a  consultcr,  et  i  si  lias 
prix."  {Abet Heinusal,  qiioted.by  Ilalhi.)     M.ithrmaticai 
science  is  at  alow  ebb  ;  as  is  evinced  by  an  ini|ierial  edict 
published  in  the  I'ckin  Gazi'tte,  May,  IglKJ :  it  announced 
the  intended  marriage  of  a  princess,  and  ordered  the 
Tribunal  <\f  Mathematici  to  select  a  fortunate  day  for 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.    ( Quarterly  Review,  xiii. 

CHINACHIN,  a  large  town  of  Nepaul,  N.  Hindostan. 
280  m.  VV.  N.W.  Catamandoo.  Its  houses  are  of  brick 
and  stone,  with  flat  roofs :  it  has  2  Hindoo  temnles,  and 
an  ex|iort  trade  in  horses,  cow  tails,  sheep,  salt,  mu^k, 
drugs,  and  woollen  clotli ;  and'  imports  metals,  spices, 
cloth,  &c.,  from  other  parts  of  Hindustan. 

ClIINAUB  (an.  Acesines),  the  largest  river  of  the 
Punjab,  rising  in  the  Vlimalaya,  in  lat.  about  WIP  W  N., 
long.  37°  .W  K. ;  running  at  tirst  with  a  N.W.  but  after- 
wards with  a  S.W.  course  l)Ptween  the  J'avee  {Hydra- 
otet),  and  Ihylum  (ltyda$pei).  It  unites  with  the  Tatter 
river  Iwlow  lining  witli  considerable  noise  and  violence, 
as  remarked  by  the  liistorlans  l)otli  of  Alexander  and 
'I'lmour,  and  with  the  !$utlege  (//ypAasi'v)  near  Ooch  ; 
Biter  which  It  Joins  the  Indus,  in  lat.  'iy^,  long.  70'^3U'. 
About  M)  m.  N.  t^hore,  it  has  been  found  to  measure 
14  m.  across  In  the  month  of  July ;  but  in  the  dry  season. 
ii  there  only  3(K)  yards  wide,  It  is  no  where  I'ordabiu 
S.  of  the  hills,  though  in  ninny  places  easily  crossed. 
Klalitawar,  Vlsien.had,  and  Ihung  are  on  ils  banks. 
(Hamilton' t  E.  I.  ilax.,  1.  W*).) 

I^IIINCllII.I.A,  a  city  of  .Spain,  prov.  Miircia,  cap. 
riist.,  in  an  elevated  situation,  in  the  high  road  from  Va- 
lencia to  Madrid,  146  m.  S.K.  Madrl.i,  Tl  m.  N.N.W. 
Murria.  Vop.  I0,.'i.'t3.  (Afifldnii.)  It  lias  a  church,  con- 
vent, an  liospltal,  barracks,  iiiid  an  ancient  ruined  castle, 
which  was  partly  restiireil  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. There  are  mines  of  silver  In  the  neighlHiurlKHxl : 
and  It  prmluces  earthen»  are  and  some  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  rlolhs. 

CIIINrilOOR,  an  Inl.  town  of  Hindostan;  prov. 
Aurungabad,  pres.  liomlia),  on  the  roail  between  that 
city  and  I'oonah,  IHm.  N.N.W.  tho  latter.  Pop.  .\IMI(I, 
including  .lOU  Hrahmin  families.  Ir.  Is  chiefly  remarkable 
u  tlie  residence  of  the  t'hiiitamiin  or  Narrain  Deo,  au 
Individual  whose  lionoiira  arc  hereditary,  and  who  la  U'- 
llcv(>d  by  a  large  proporilon  of  the  Mahratta  nation  to 
be  an  Incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  (ioonpulty. 
(llamiUon'i  E.  I.  Oat.,  \.^W.) 

CHINULEi'UT,  or  "  the  Jathire,"  a  dlstr.  of  Ilin- 


CHIPPENHAM, 

dnttan ;  prov.  Camatic ;  pres.  Madruj  betwaen  11°  an* 
14°  N.,  and  intersected  by  long.  80°  E. ;  having  N   tk. 

dlstr.  Nellore  j  W.  S.  Arcot ; ■   -  '  -        »  "•  ma 

Area,  2,2A3sq.m.  Pop.(1837) 

Surface  generally  low,  but  wltn  nius  interspetaea  ■  tnera 
are  several  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  it  the  ^alaur 
which  rises  among  the  Kundydroos  bills  in  Mysore  anJ 
after  a  winding  course  of  210  m.,  chiefly  £.,  past  Vellore 
Arcot,  CoDJeverain,  and  Cbingleput,  falls  into  the  sea' 
near  Sadras.  There  are  some  lakes  and  lagoons,  or  in' 
lets  of  the  sea,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Pulic^* 
Granite  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  primitive  formations' 
and  often  projects  in  detached  masses  from  the  surface' 
Soil  sandy  and  indifferent,  and  the  country  often  barren' 
or  overrun  with  low  prickly  bushes.  Owing  partly  to 
the  scarcity  of  water,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  oppressive- 
ness of  the  assessment,  a  large  portion  of  the  land  does 
not  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation  ;  but  the  rest  supplies 
tlie  Madras  market  with  grain,  betel,  fruit,  oil,  vegetables 
&c. :  the  palmyra  (borauusflabelliformis)  thrives  wlth^ 
out  trouble,  and'is  both  clieap  and  abundant.  The  land- 
tax  is  raised  under  a  modified  ryotwar,  or  rather  a  me- 
tayer system;  government  taking  ha(f  the  actual  crops 
and  selling  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  1835-3g' 
the  land  revenue  amounted  to  871i,352  rup.,  and  the  total 
revenue  to  1,<'>92,582  rup.  There  are  no  manufacturn 
excepting  some  of  cloth.  The  great  mass  of  the  people' 
are  llindoos.  Chief  towns,  Chingleput  and  Conjevc- 
rain.  This  dlstr.  was  obtained  by  the  E.  I.  Comp,  in 
I7(i3,  from  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  rented  it  till 
1780,  when  the  Madras  pres.  assumed  the  entire  control 
over  it.  It  was  twice  invaded  by  Hyder  All,  and  was 
afterwards  nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and  emigration. 
During  the  present  century  it  has  been  gradually  reco- 
vering. (Madrai  Almanac,  ItidSj  Report!  on  E,  I.  AS- 
/airs.)  « 

Chingleput  (Sinehalapetia),  an  Inl.  town  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  presid.  Madras,  cap.  of  the  above  distr. ;  in  a 
a  small  valley,  in  great  part  covered  by  a  beautiful  arti- 
ficial lake;  20m.W.  theBayofliengal.andSSm.  S.S.W. 
Madras  ;  lat.  24°  4(i'  N.,  long.  80°  E.  Though  much  re- 
duced in  extent,  it  haa  a  fort  of  great  strength,  and  in 
a  res|)ectable  state  of  defence :  the  latter  inclosei  an 
inner  furt,  in  which  the  public  functionaries  hold  dieir 
several  courts  and  offices.  ( Hamilton,  i.  401 . ;  Mod.  Trav., 
X.  32.').). 

CHINON,  atown  of  France,  dep.  Indre-et-Loiro,  cap, 
arrond.,on  the  Vienne,  2C  m.  S.VV,  Tours.  Pop.6,911. 
It  was  formerly  fortified  ;  and  the  ruins  of  its  walls,  and 
those  of  its  castle  (the  latter  of  vast  extent,  and  in  parti 
pretty  entire),  are  its  most  Important  and  interesting 
objects.  It  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  com- 
mercial college,  and  some  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  stutfs.  The  celebrated  and  enigmatical  liabeiaii 
was  born  witiiin  a  short  distance  of  Chinon,  in  1403. 
(Hueo,  art.  Indre-et-I.oire.) 

CHINSUUAH,  an  inl.  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Ben- 
gal, formerly  a  Dutch  settlement,  but  latterly  transferred 
to  the  British  government,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hodghly 
river,  |H  ui.  N.  Calcutta,  and  about  2  m.  N.N.E.  Chan. 
dernagore  ;  lat.  22°  52'  N.,  long.  88°  28*  E.  In  appear- 
ance it  hits  quite  a  Dutch  character :  "  Many  small  neat 
houses,  with  green  doors  and  windows ;  a  pretty  little 
square,  with  grass-plot  and  promenades,  sliaded  by  trees  \ 
a  fortified  factory  ;  and  a  gloomy  old-fashioned  govern- 
ment-house, are  the  more  remarkable  features."  In  I81J, 
some  elementary  native  achixds  were  establisiied  here  ; 
and  in  1818,  their  number  amounted  to  3U,  with  S.IXHi 
scholars.  Kroni  18iG  to  I8'.>4,  the  Bengal  giivcriimeht  liiui 
disbursed  M4,l!00  rupees  in  aid  of  tliese  schuiils ;  in  I8'i<l, 
there  were  1 ,540  scholars  on  the  licoks.  (Hamiltun'iE.l. 
Uax.,  I.  401.  ;  Mod.  Trar.,  Ix. ;  Reports,  l/c.) 
CHIO.    .SV.'  '^1  10. 

(HKXiCIA  I  <  IIIOZZA  (perh.ips  the  Partus  F(tro 
of  the  ancients),  a  sc,i-|)ort  town  of  .Austrliin  Italy,  dcU'ii. 
of  \'enice,cap.  dlstr.,  on  an  Island  i>f  the  same  name,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lagoon  of  Venice,  14  m.  S.  that  lity ; 
lat.  4,'>>J  12*  .V!"  N.,  long.  12'  IC  .W  E.  Pop.  20,(WiO. 
It  Is  aliout  a  m.  in  circuit ;  well  built ;  contains  a  widx 
and  handsiiine  strei^t  lined  with  porticos,  a  cathedral, 
hospital,  orphan  asylum,  workhouse,  theatre,  &'c. ;  and 
is  connected  witli  the  mainland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  43 
arches.  It  has  a  harlMiur  witli  17  ft.  water,  prote<t«i  by  two 
forts  :  there  are  other  batteries,  and  Chioggla  Is  dceiiicd 
one  of  the  most  strongly  dufendnl  points  of  tlie  Vemtlsn 
lagiMin.  It  is  a  lilshopric,  and  has  an  episcopal  palaie.a 
gymnasium,  a  lilgli  seniinary,  conventual  female  solmtil, 
and  an  evening  riidinicntnl  sclioiil  attended  liy  nearly  .IINI 
poor  children.  In  its  virinity  are  some  important  tail- 
works,  which,  together  with  tlie  manufacture  of  coriiiiiti', 
the  building  of  vessels,  for  whitli  there  are  ,1f>  bII|i<, 
navigation,  and  fishing,  occupy  many  of  the  iiilinb.  Trade 
active  In  Italian  and  (ierman  produce,  and  t'licilitntejl  liy 
canals  cnminiinicnting  with  tlie  Brenta,  Adige,  and  I'k. 
(Wnmpo/rfi,  Cn/iig.  ;  Oeslerr.  Nat.  Encyc.) 

('II11'I'I'NIIA>I,  a  pari.,  b<)r.,town,  and  par.  (if  Kng- 
land,  CO,  Wilts,  liund.  Chi|i|ii<iiliaiii,  87  ni,  W,  LonUan, 


I.  town  of  Hln- 


CHIPPING  NORTON. 

90  m.  G-  Briitol.  Area  of  par.,  9,100  acres.  Fop.  of  do. 
(182l),3,A06i  (1831),  4,333.  Pop.  of  old  bor.,  1,620  ;  but 
according  to  the  provisiout  of  the  Boundary  Act,  the  li- 
mits of  the  pari.  bor.  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
entire  par.  of  Chippenham,  with  the  adjoining  parishes 
of  Langiey  Burrei,  Harden  lluieh.andasmall  extra-pa- 
rochial tract,  the  whole  having,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  5,270. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Avon,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  22  arches.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  "  It  is  of 
considerable  extent,  contains  many  good  houses,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  increas- 
ing." (Boundary  Report.)  From  its  situation  at 
the  intersection'  of  two  great  roads  (the  Malmesbury 
and  the  London  and  Bath  lines),  many  daily  coaches 
pass  it,  and  it  has  usua.ly  a  bustling  appearance.  It  is 
also  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Berks  and  Wilts  Canal  terminates  in  the 
town.  Ths  church  is  a  spacious  structure  of  various  dates, 
some  portion  being  as  old  as  the  12th  century :  there  are 
also  several  dissenting  chapels,  a  free  school  for  12  chil- 
dren, and  other  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  century  there  were  several 
large  woollen  manufactories  in  tlin  town :  at  present,  not- 
withstanding its  increase,  the  only  factories  In  work  are 
1  for  cloth,  I  for  silk,  with  a  large  flour-mill.  The  market, 
which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  was,  until  within 
these  few  ye.irs,  held  on  Saturday,  but  it  is  now  held  on 
Friday,  in  a  commodious  building  erected  for  the  purpose 
by  Joseph  Nceld,  Esq.,  at  present  (1839)  one  of  the 
mems.  for  the  bor. :  there  are  large  cattle-fairs,  May  17., 
June  22.,  Oct.  29.,  and  Dec.  11. 

Tliough  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  Chip- 
penham received  no  charter  till  1554.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act,  it  is  governed  by  4  aldermen  and  1 2 
counsellors,  and  the  limits  of  the  bor.  have  been  extended 
fur  municipal  purposes,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  town  and 
a  pop.  of  about  3,8U0.  The  corporation  revenue  amounts 
to  aliout  28(M.  a  year,  derived  principally  ftrom  an  estate 
left  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  and  of  a  road  to 
Derryhill  in  the  vicinity.  A  court  of  requests  fur  debts  un- 
der 40ii.  sits  successively  hero  and  at  Calne  and  Corsham. 

Chippenham  has  sent  2  mcms.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from 
tlie  reign  of  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the 
right  of  voting  was  restricted  to  the  occupiers  of  129  bur- 
gage tenements  within  the  ancient  bor.  The  extension 
of  the  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  by  the  Boundary  Act  has 
been  noticed  above,  llegistored  electors  (1H37-38),  240. 
(S<v  Pari,  and  Municipal  Boundary  Reports,  Sic.) 

CHIPPING  NORTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Oxford,  hund.  Chadlington.  Area  of  par.,  4,780 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1831,  2,037.  The  town,  17  m.  N.W. 
Oxford,  Is  built  partly  on  low,  and  partly  on  high 
grounds.  It  has  a  large  Gothic  church,  with  a  low 
tower;  a  free  school,  founded  by  F.dward  VI. ;  a  sub- 
scription school  for  educating  and  clothing  40  girls  ;  and 
almshouses  founded  in  Hi40.  It  returned  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  in  the  30tli  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  33d  and  3.1d  of 
Edward  III.  Its  baililfs  were  empowered  by  a  charter  of 
James  I.  to  decide  actions  under  40>. 

About  3  m.  from  Chipping  Norton  is  the  Rowldrlch 
monument,  formed  of  upright  stones,  arranged  in  a 
nearly  circular  form.  This  monument  is  ascribed  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,  though  probably  without  any  good  found- 
ation, to  the  Oruids.    (See  Aveburv.) 

CIII.SWICK,  a  par.  and  vilKige  of  England,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, Kensington  div.  of  Ossulston  hund.,  on  the  N. 
banit  of  the  Thames,  4^  m.  from  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Area  of  par.,  1,120  acres.  Pop.  (1831)4,994.  The  church, 
which  has  lieen  frequently  repaired  and  altered,  has  se- 
veral interesting  monuments  ;  and  in  the  rhurch-yard  is 
the  tomb  of  Hogarth.  There  are  here  many  tine  villas  ; 
but  the  great  ornament  of  tlie  place  is  Chlswiek  House, 
Monging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  was  liullt  after 
the  model  of  a  villa  by  Palladio,  l)v  the  famous  Earl  of 
lluilington;  and  has  a  choice  cnilcction  of  paintings, 
riie  llliiKtrious  statesmen,  C.  J.  Fox  and  George  Can- 
ninx.  breathed  their  last  in  this  villa. 

CHITOKE,  acityand  strimg  fortress  of  Hinoostan, 
prov.  Rajpootana,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  rajnhship 
of  Odeypoor,  61  m.  K.N.E.  that  city.  The  fortress, 
lituateu  u|)on  a  ria'k  scarpi-d  by  nature  and  art  to  the 
height  of  from  80  to  I2U  n„  is  surrounded  by  a  rude  wall 
witli  semicircular  bastions,  tho  circuit  of  which  is  said  to 
be  12  ni.;  but  which  encloses  only  a  narrow,  irregular, 
and  disproportionately  small  area.  Its  outworks  are 
massive  and  striking,  ami  its  appearance  picturc'sque : 
its  interior  contains  numerous  temple*,  several  palaees, 
some  minarets,  one  of  which  Is  a  square  tower  iif  white 
•narble,  9  stories  hluh,  and  surmounteil  by  a  cupola  ;  and 
many  wells,  fountains,  eisti-rns,  &c.  All  the  puniie  bulld< 
Ings  are  of  Hindoo  origin,  excepting  one  erected  by  a  son 
of  Aiirungielw.  The  town,  scaled  below  Ihe  fortress. 
Is  chlrHy  inhabited  by  weavers  and  dealers  In  grain. 
Cliitiire  has  Ihhmi  several  times  captured  liy  the  Miinam- 
niedans  and  others.  (UamiltoHt  E.  I.  (/ax.,  vol.  11.; 
Utber'i  Mod.  Trav.  vol.  x.) 


CHITTELDROOG, 


cor 


CHITTAGOMG  (Chaturgrama),  a.  distr.  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  hut  Included  in 
the  prov.  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  forms  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity, lying  chiefly  between  lat.  21°  and  23°  N.,  and  long. 
91°  30'  and  93°  E.,  having  N.  Tipperah,  E.  the  country 
of  the  indep.  Khyens,  S.  Arracan,  and  W.  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Length  N.  to  S.  about  165  ni. ;  breadth  un- 
certain. Pop.  estimated  at  790,000.  The  islands  of 
Hattia,  Sundeep,  and  Bameeny,  with  Mascal  and  others 
contiguous  to  its  shores,  are  under  its  jurisdietiou.  Its 
coast,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Karnaphull  or  Chittagong 
river,  abounds  with  openings  and  harbours ;  but  unfor- 
tunately none  of  them  are  available  for  ships  of  any 
size,  their  mouths  lieing  choked  up  with  sandbanks  and 
shoals.  Surface  along  the  coast,  low  and  flat ;  the  in- 
terior is  hilly ;  and  the  E.  frontier  is  formed  by  the  same 
extensive  mountain  chain  which  bounds  Sylhet.Tlpperah, 
and  Arracan,  to  the  E.,  and  which  in  this  portion  of  its 
extent  varies  from  2,000  to  6,600  ft.  in  height.  In  this 
region  many  streams  a<'ise  which  disembogue  on  tho 
Chittagong  coast.  Climate  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  of  Bengal ;  but  the  rains  set  In  earlier,  and 
last  longer:  in  the  hill  region  the  crops  often  sulfer 
from  the  inundations  of  the  mountain  torrents,  as  they 
do  on  the  coast  from  invasions  of  the  sea.  Cliittagong 
is  In  many  parts  particularly  healthy,  and  is,  therelbre, 
often  frequented  by  Europeans  from  Bengal.  Many 
of  the  valleys  and  plains  possess  so  fertile  a  soil  that 
very  little  labour  insures  redundant  crops.  Much  of  the 
country  is  overgrown  with  Jungle,  and  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  chain  is  covered  with  lolty  forests.  The  hilly 
region,  when  cleared,  is  believed  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  culture  of  colfee,  pepper,  spices,  &c. :  the  low  hills 
are  interspersed  with  many  hamlets  inhabited  by  Mughs, 
who  emigrated  thither  after  the  conquest  of  Arracan  by 
the  Birmescin  1783,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  on 
small  plots  of  cleared  land,  they  raise  plantains,  ginger, 
betel-leaf,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
capsicum.  The  hills  in  the  N.  are  inhabited  by  Tri- 
purah,  Joomca,  and  other  tribes,  apparently  without  any 
d'pCndence  on  particular  chiefs  ;  who  cultivate  cotton 
and  rice,  and  re<ir  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  which  they 
exchange  with  tho  Bengalese  for  salt,  iron,  earthenware, 
and  flsh. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  Chittagong 
is,  upon  the  whole,  but  thinly  inhabited :  towards  the 
end  of  last  century  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  twice 
as  much  unproductive  hilly  country  as  cultivated  arable 
land.    Landed  property  is  mostly  divided  into  very  small 

finrtions,  among  numerous  proprietors.  The  waste 
ands,  when  cleared,  become  liable  to  assessment  under 
the  decennial  land-settlement.  Except  on  the  sea  coast, 
towns  and  villages  are  very  scarce.  The  Mughs  or 
Arracanese  inhabit  either  temporary  hamlets,  which 
they  change  together  with  the  s|iots  they  cultivate,  or 
else  permanent  dwellings  about  40  It.  long  by  20  broad, 
elevated  on  posts  several  feet  from  the  ground,  after  the 
fashion  of  some  Ultra-Gangctic  nations,  ascended  by  a 
ladder  or  notched  stick,  and  much  more  comfortable  in 
their  interior  than  the  huts  of  the  liengalcse  peasantry. 
The  male  Mush  pop.  have  adopted  the  dress  and  habits 
of  Bengal,  while  the  females  retain  those  of  Arracan  and 
Ava:  all  are  Buddhists.  The  Mohammeilans  in  this 
distr.  are  to  tho  Hindoos  as  3  to  2 ;  but  are  extremely 
tolerant,  and  have  adopted  many  Hindoo  habits  and  cus- 
toms. The  chief  exports  of  Chittagong  are,  timber, 
planks,  canvass,  coarse  cloths,  stockings,  umbrellas,  &c.  | 
on  the  sea  coast  salt,  which  is  a  government  monopoly.  Is 
extensively  manufactured.  Coal  is  believed  to  exist,  but  no 
mines  have  yet  l)een  worked.  The  elephants  of  Chit- 
tagong have  been  cclehrate<l  both  for  site  and  excellence. 
Tliey  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  camp  and  the  chase, 
and  hunting  then)  still  forms  a  chief  occupation  of  some 
of  the  forest  Inhab.  Many  were  formerly  caught  and 
exported,  yielding  a  cnnsldernbic  profit  tu  the  sovereign ; 
the  triule  in  them  is  now  farmed  uy  tho  government  to  a 
contractor. 

Chittagong  probably  once  formed  part  of  the  exten- 
sive kingdom  of  Tripiirah  ;  in  the  lUth  century  it  was 
sncee.ssively  possessed  by  the  Alfghan  kings  ot  Bengal 
and  tlie  Arracan  rojah  ;  in  176(1  it  was  finally  ceded  by 
its  nabob  to  the  British.  (Hamillon'a  £.  /.  Gax.  i.  402— 
406.      -      ■  •     -  -      -     - 

on  I 

CHITTELDROOG  ($i(a<(i(furxa,  the  spotted  castle), 
an  inl.  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  prov.  and  dom. 
of  Mysore,  but  ncciipied  by  a  British  garrison  ;  cap.  of  a 
distr.,  cm  a  cluster  of  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  ol 
hillH,  11(1  m.  N.N.E.  .Serlngapatam,  280  m.  W.N.W, 
Madras;  hit.  14""  4'  N.,  long.  76°  30'  E.  The  town, 
which  stretches  along  tlie  base  of  the  droog  or  fortress 
at  tho  N.E.,  is  surroundiHl  by  dilapidatcnl  ramparti 
of  firanite  with  r(nind  towers  at  intervals,  a  s|iacioui 
dllcii  excavated  from  the  rook,  and  a  wide  spread  glacis  t 
it  Is  neither  very  large  nor  poiinloiis,  l-ut  Its  principal 
•trert  is  remarkably  spacious.  The  fort,  enclosed  by  tha 
towu.  Is  probably  the  mutt  elaborate  siiecimeo  of  a  (to* 
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fended  rock  to  be  found  in  S.  India ;  an  endleu  labyrintli 
of  walls  o^iolid  maaonry  windi  irregularly  up  to  the 
summit,  guarding  every  accessible  point,  and  forming 
enclosure  witiiin  enclosure :  the  more  exposed  points  are 
crowned  with  batteries,  and  the  ascent  is  partly  bv  steps, 
and  partly  bv  superflcial  notches  cut  in  the  rock,  ami  scaled 
with  great  difficulty.  Such  is  the  Intricacy  of  the  works, 
that  an  enemy  might  be  master  of  the  outer  walls  and 
yet  not  materially  advanced  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
fort :  the  lower  enclosure  contains  the  former  poligar's 
palace,  now  occupied  by  the  British  commandant,  other 
ancient  structures,  the  officers'  bungalows,  and  a  reser* 
voir  of  good  water  which  supplies  all  the  town  ;  in  the 
other  enclosures  there  are  two  other  tanks,  various 
Hindoo  temples,  &c.,  a  deep  magazine  sunk  in  the 
rock,  and  a  depAt  for  ghee.  At  a  short  distance  W. 
of  Chitteldroog  is  a  curious  suite  of  subterraneous 
chambers,  apparently  the  former  habitations  of  devotee 
worshippers  of  Siva.  This  station  is  noted  above  all 
others  in  India  for  the  great  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
fruits.  (Hamilton'!  E.  J.  Gax.,  i.  407.) 

CHIUSA,  an  inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  prov. 
Cent,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Pesio,  7  m.  S.E.  Coni.  Pop. 
nearly  5,000;  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
goods  and  mirrors,  and  vine  cultivation.  The  town  is 
well  huilt.  A  continuation  of  the  ancient  Emilian  way 
paasej  through  its  vicinity. 

CHIVASSO,  an  inl.  town  of  X.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia, 
div.  Turin,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Po,  in  a  fertile  plain,  13  m. 
N.E.Turin.  Fop.  4,000.  ?  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Piedmont,  but  is  now  surrounded  by 
only  a  simple  wall  with  two  gates  leading  to  two  suburbs. 
It  has  a  square,  a  cliurch,  and  several  convents,  and  some 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 

CHOLET,  or  CIIOLLET,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Maine-et-Loire,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Maine,  12  m.  8.S.E. 
Beaupreau.  Pop.  8,897.  It  is  finely  situated ;  and  had 
formerly  several  religious  houses,  and  a  superb  castle, 
destroyed  during  the  Revolution.  Extensive  manufac. 
tures  of  cottons,  flannels,  &c.,  were  cstat)lislicd  here  and 
in  the  neighbouring  communes  durhig  the  last  century  ; 
but  the  town  having  been  the  theatre  of  a  battle,  in  1793, 
between  the  Vendians  and  the  republicans,  the  manu- 
factures were  all  but  destroyed,  and  the  workmen  either 
put  to  death  or  dispersed.  In  1 79.%  Iiowcver,  alter  the  first 
pacification  of  Vendee,  the  expatriated  manufacturers 
returned  to  Cholet ;  and,  instead  of  being  dispirited  by 
their  disasters,  enterni  with  fresh  vigour  on  a  new  career 

J  if  Industry,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  manu- 
tetures  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  prosperity  than  ever.  I'rom  60,000  to  70,000  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  were  employed.  In  1834,  in  the 
fabrics,  or  which  C'holet  is  the  centre.  At  present,  it 
has  establishments  fur  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool, 
with  extensive  bleach-fields  and  dye-works.  A  great 
variety  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  goods  are  produced 
Id  the  town,  the  total  animal  value  of  its  difltTcnt  fabrics 
being  estimated  at  '.20,000,000  fr.  C8(K),OUO/.)  (Hugo,  ii. 
908.) 

CHOLULA,  an  inl.  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  La 
Fuebia,  in  a  fertile  plain  S,  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Ma- 
llnche,  8  m.  W.  N.W.  Puebia,  and  l>4  m.  S.E.  Mexico; 
lat  IH'J  •/  6"  N.,  long.  98°  13'  I.V  W.  Pop.,  when  visited 
by  Humboldt,  16,000 ;  but  it  has  fallen  oiT in  the  interval. 
It  was  compared  by  C'ortei,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Itjth 
century,  with  the  most  populous  citien  of  Spain  ;  but  it 
declined  with  the  rise  of  Vuelila.  It  still,  however,  co- 
vers a  large  space  of  ground,  and  the  sise  of  its  great 
■quare  indicates  its  past  importance.  It  contains  many 
churches,  and  regular  and  broad  streets ;  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  (me  story,  and  flat  roofed.  There  are  some  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton  cloth.  The  principal  extant  relic  of 
its  ancient  grandeur,  is  a  huge  pyramid,  or  leocalli,  to 
the  K,  of  the  town,  now  covered  with  prickly-pear, 
cypress,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  and  looking  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  natural  conlcal-sha|ied  hill.  As  it  is  ap- 
proached, however,  it  Is  seen  to  consist  of  four  distinct 
pyramidical  stoiies,  the  whi.le  built  with  alternate  layers 
of  clav  and  sun-dried  bricks,  and  crowned  witli  a  small 
church.  According  to  Humboldt,  each  side  of  its  base 
measures  439  mi>tres  ( 1.440  ft.),  being  almost  double  the 
base  of  the  great  pyramid  of  (Cheops  (which  stands  on  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields);  its  height, 
however,  is  only  .M)  metres  ( Ifi4  ft. ).  It  appeirs  to  have 
been  constructed  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  four  car- 
dinal pointi.  The  ascent  to  the  platform  on  the  summit 
is  by  a  flight  of  I2<l  steps.  This  elevated  area  comprises 
4,'illOsq.  metres  (5.(l'^'<  sq.  yds. ).  The  cha|iel  erected  on 
it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  almut  !K)  ft.  In  length,  with 
two  towers  and  a  dome.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
by  the  .Spaniards,  and  has  succeeded  to  a  temple  of 
(juetiKlcoall,  the  god  of  the  air.  This  jiyramidal  pile  is, 
however,  conjectnre<l  to  have  served  liir  a  cemetery,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposen  of  religion  ;  and  llnmlMildt  and 
other  authnrilie<  regard  It  as  hearing  a  remarkable  an- 
alogy to  the  temple  of  Hehis,  a'ld  other  ancient  struc- 
tures of  the  Urivntnl  world.    Thu  ln<lians  believe  it  to 
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be  hollow,  and  have  a  tradition  that  during  the  abode 
of  Cortex  at  Cbolula  a  number  of  armed  warriors  wera 
concealed  within  it,  who  were  to  have  fallen  suddenly 
upon  the  Spanish  army.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Cortex,  having  some  suspicion  or  information  of  such  a 
plot,  unexpectedly  assaulted  the  citiient  of  Cholula,  6  000 
of  whom  were  killed.  In  making  the  present  road  from 
Puebia  to  Mexico,  the  first  story  of  this  pyramid  was 
cut  through,  and  a  square  stone  chamber  discovered 
destitute  of  an  outlet,  supported  by  beams  of  cypress' 
and  built  in  a  renurkable  way,  every  succeeding  courin 
of  bricks  passing  beyond  the  lower,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  some  rude  substitutes  for  the  arch  met  with  In  certain 
Egyptian  edifices.  In  this  chamber,  two  skeletons,  some 
Idols  in  basalt,  and  some  curiously  varnished  and  painted 
vases,  were  found.  There  are  some  other  detached  masses 
of  clay  and  unburnt  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity  In 
one  of  which,  apparently  an  ancient  fortress,  many  human 
bones,  earthenware,  and  weapons  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans, have  been  found.  The  view  from  the  great  pyramid 
embracing  the  Cordillera,  the  volcanoes  of  La  Puebls,' 
and  the  cultivated  plain  beneath,  is  both  extensive  and 
magnificent.  Cholula  is  surrounded  by  corn  fields,  aloe 
plantations,  and  neatly  cultivated  gardens.  (HumboUl 
Retearches,  i>  88. ;  Eng.  Trans,  i  Bullock;  Six  Month'i 
in  Mexico,  pp.  114 — 116. ;   Ward,  Antiq.  qf  Mexico.) 

CHOOROO,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Rjj. 
pootana,  the  second  town  in  the  dom.  of  the  Bicanere 
r<Oah,  and  his  frontier  place  towards  the  Shehawuttee 
territory.  In  a  naked  tract  of  sand  hills,  100  m.  E.N  E 
Bicanere :  lat.  28"  12'  N.,  long.  74°  S.')'  E.  It  Is  1^  m.  in 
circ,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  and  has  a  very  handsome 
external  appearance.  The  houses  are  .til  terraced,  and, 
as  well  as  tne  walls  of  the  town,  are  built  of  a  kind  or 
limestone  found  in  vast  quantities  in  this  part  of  the 
prov.,  of  a  very  pure  white,  but  soft,  and  apt  to  cruml)le. 
In  1817  Chooroo  was  plundered  by  one  or  Meer  Khan's 
sirdars ;  in  1818  it  was  visited  by  a  British  detachment, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  ri^iah  of  Bicanere;  its' 
chief,  however,  is  rather  a  dependent  than  a  subject  of 
that  prince.  {ElphintUme't  Journey,  Sjc.  1.  6. ;  Hamil- 
ton's E.  I.  Gaz.,  I.  409.) 

CHORLEV,apar.  and  market  to.  of  England,  CO.  I.ai. 
cashire,  bund.  Leyland,  on  the  Chur,  20  m.  N.W.  Mar,. 
Chester,  and  8  m.  N.Wigan.  Areaof  par.,3,li0acres.  Pop 
In  WOI,  4,516;  1811,5,182;  I82I,7,3IS;  1831,9,282.  Thli 
thriving  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  stream  near 
the  source  of  which  it  is  situated,  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  almut  a  mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  Chor  and 
Yarrow.  It  is  well  built ;  streets  broad,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir,  into 
which  the  stream  is  thrown  up  by  steam  machinery. 
The  par.  church  of  St.  Laurence  Is  an  ancient  structure 
in  the  Norman  style  j  that  of  St.  George,  a  handsome 
edifice,  was  built  by  the  pari,  commissioners  In  183.'),  at 
an  expense  of  l?,70n/.  The  Independents,  Unitarians, 
Methodists,  and  R.  Catholics,  have  places  of  worshi4i,  to 
some  of  which  Sunday.schools  are  attached.  A  free 
grammar-school  was  founded  in  1634,  and  a  national 
school  In  I8'24.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  constable 
chosen  annually  at  a  court  leet.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
In  the  town-hall,  erected  in  1802,  bv  the  late  John 
Hollinshed,  Esq.:  and  adjoining  it  is  a  lock-up  house  Tor 
the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners  prior  to  their 
removal  to  the  co.  gaol.  The  increase  of  population  ii 
a  consequence  of  the  still  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
cotton  trade.  In  1790,  spinning-mills  began  to  be  erected 
in  the  town  :  and  In  18.38,  it  had  11  of  these  establish, 
ments,  employing  1,800  hands,  besides  power-looms, 
factories,  &c.  Exclusive  of  yarn,  the  fabrics  princi|jally 
produced  are  muslins,  jaconets,  and  fancy  goods.  Bleach- 
greens  and  print-works  are  established  on  the  banks  of 
the  neighbouring  streams.  The  coal  mines  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improveinent 
of  the  town  ;  there  arc  also  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  and 

fritstone  for  mills,  with  lead  and  Iron  mines,  Jtc.  The 
.iverpooi  and  Leeds  Canal,  uliich  passes  witldn  1  m.  of 
the  town,  and  is  joined  by  that  Irom  Lancaster  and  I'm. 
tun  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  aifords  great  facilities  for 
conveying  tlie.produce  of  the  factories  and  mines  thrciugh- 
out  all  the  N.  counties.  Markets  arc  held  on  Tuesd.iy; 
fairs  on  26tli  March  and  5th  May  fur  horned  cattle ;  '.Jlit 
OctolM^r  for  horses ;  and  4th,  5tli,  and  6th  Sept.  for  wool- 
lens and  gcner.  I  purposes.  (Haines's  Lancashire;  Re- 
turns as  til  I'actiirics,  &c.) 

CIIOWBENT,  or  ATHERTON,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lancashire,  hund.  W.  Derby,  par.  Leigh,  ID 
m.  W.N.W.  Manchester,  and  C  m.  E..S\E.  Wlgan.  I'op. 
in  1821,  4,145  ;  In  1831,  4,181.  It  has  an. Episcopal  clia|«l 
and  a  Unitarian  place  of  worship.  Previously  to  the 
American  war,  the  making  of  nails  was  extensively  tar- 
rimtoii  here;  and,  though  the  manufacture  has  decllnni, 
considerable  quantities  are  still  made  for  exportnlloii. 
it  is  also  remarkable  lor  several  inventions  anil  liiiprovv 
ments  in  cotton  machinery  ;  and  It  Is  said  that  the  valin' 
of  the  application  uf  heat  in  the  production  of  somekliuli 
of  cotton  fubrici  was  dlscovereu  here.    Thu  Bultuu  anil 
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tetgh  railway  puiei  within  a  short  dittance  of  the  vll> 
lage.  Fain,  at  which  premluma  for  the  best  cattle  are 
given,  take  place  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  and  the 
hit  Saturday  In  October. 

CHKISTCHURCH,  a  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Hants,  New  Forest,  W.  div.,  hund.  Christ- 
church.  Area  of  par.,  34,640  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1821), 
4,644 ;  (1881)  fi,344 ;  of  which  the  bor.  had  1,509.  The 
latter  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Stour, 
about  1  m.  firom  where  their  united  streams  fall  Into 
Christehurch  Bay,  90  m.  S.W.  London.  "  The  town  pre- 
sents no  symptoms  of  activity  or  industry.  No  trade  nor 
inanufacture  is  carried  on.  The  houses  are  of  a  mid- 
dling description.  The  appearance  of  the  inhab.,  who 
are  thinly  scattered,  give  ho  indications  of  prosperity." 
(Boundary  Report.)  The  church  was  the  collegiate  one 
of  the  ancient  priory,  and  is  a  large,  fine  structure ;  the 
older  part  in  tne  Norman,  the  rest  in  the  earlier  and 
later  pointed  styles :  the  fine  tower  is  of  the  15th  century. 
It  has  a  very  ancient  and  curiously  carved  altar,  and 
in;iny  beautiful  chapels.  There  are  also  2  episcopal 
cliapcls  (one  of  them  built  by  parliamentary  grant.in  1823, 
with  462  free  sittings),  a  Rom.  Catholic  chapel,  a  dissent- 
ing ditto,  a  free-school  of  uncertain  foundation,  educating 
10  boys,  a  national,  and  a  Lancastrian  school,  and  several 
small  charities.  Market  on  Mondays:  fairs,  Trinity 
Thursday,  and  Oct.  17.,  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  re- 
turned 2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  35  Edw. !.,  and  lu  the 
Id  Edw.  II.  No  other  Veturn  appears  till  the  13th  of 
Eliz. ;  since  which  period  it  regularly  returned  2  mem., 
till  the  Ilcform  Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  them.  The 
franchise,  previously  to  this  act,  was  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration, which  consisted  of  a  mayor  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  burgesses.  The  Boundary  Act  verv  mate- 
rially extended  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  whicn  had  In 
IS31  a  pop.  of  6,087.  Registered  electors  in  1837-38,  239. 
The  harbour  has  a  shifting  bar,  with  not  more  than  6  or 
G  It.  water  over  it,  so  that  it  is  accessible  only  at  spring 
tides  for  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  There  are  2 
breweries  in  the  town  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  watch 
springs  employs  a  few  hands.  The  name  is  derived  from 
its  ancient  priory,  of  very  remote  origin.  There  are 
traces  of  nnny  ancient  camps  and  barrows,  &c.,  in  its 
vicinity. 

CHRISTIANIA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Norway,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Agger,  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 
gulph  or  liord,  to  ^vhich  it  gives  name ;  162  m.  E.S.E. 
Bergen,  242  m.  S.  by  E.  Drontlieim,  and  2.'*5  m  W.  by 
N.  Stockholm  ;  lat.  59°  55'  20"  N.,  long.  10°  48'  45"  E. 
Fop.  (1835)  23,121.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  and  its  situation  is  extremejy  picturesque.  It  is 
well  laid  out ;  streets  spacious  and  regular,  and  some  of 
them  even  handsome.  Houses  in  the  town,  all  brick  or 
stone ;  those  of  wood  having  been  prohibited,  on  account 
of  the  former  frequency  of  fires.  They  are  airy  and  well- 
built,  though  seldom  more  than  2  stories  high.  In  the 
best  quarters,  they  are  built  round  an  open  square  court, 
and  arc  generally  occupied  by  several  families.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  seat  of  the  diet ;  has  a 
c.'itliedral,  and  3  other  churches  ;  a  military  and  a  lunatic 
huspital ;  2  orphan  asylums,  a  house  of  correction,  a  new 
town  hall  and  exchange,  2  theatres,  a  bank,  &c. ;  but 
none  of  the  public  puildings  is  in  any  wise  remarkable. 
Four  suburbs  part  from  the  town  as  a  centre,  one  of 
wliich  is  the  old  town  of  Opsio,  fVom  which  Chrlstiania 
orlxinated.  In  these,  wooden  housei  are  not  prohibited ; 
and,  as  the  suburbs  are  mostly  Inhabited  by  the  lower 
classes,  the  dwellings  are  chieAy  of  wood.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  walls  a  royal  palace,  a  plain  brick 
building,  has  been  recently  erected,  The  whole  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  sprinkled  with  the  country  houses  of  citi- 
leni.  The  gulph  of  Christiania  unites  with  the  farthest 
N.  point  of  the  Skagerac  :  though  in  parts  narrow,  and 
difllrult  of  navigation,  it  has  deep  water  throughout, 
there  being  6  or  7  (hthoms  close  to  the  quay.  Mr.  inglis 
says  that,  as  a  town,  Christiania  is  inferior  to  Dronthelm  ; 
that  it  is  dull,  not  particularly  clean,  nor,  to  Judge  from 
the  looks  of  its  inhabitants,  very  healthy.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  higher  courts  of  law,  and  a  university.  The  latter, 
fDundcd  in  INII,  has  yet  no  separate  edifice,  and  the  pro- 
fpssiirs  lecture  in  detached  rooms.  It  Is  attended  by  about 
((HI  students,  and  hns  attached  to  it  a  public  library,  with 
il.'i.ono  volumes,  collections  uf  natural  history  and  mincr- 
aiosy,  a  museum  of  northern  antiquities,  an  observatory, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  Here  isamilitary  school,  with  schools 
nl'rommerce  and  design,  elementary  schools,  and  several 
leanip<l  and  phllantliriipic  societies.  Manufactures  not 
very  extensive  j  the  clilef  arc  those  of  woollens,  tobacco, 
glass,  hardware,  soap,  leather,  cordage,  &c.  Principal  cx- 
|x)rts,  timber,  deals,  glass,  iron  and  nails,  smalts,  iHines, 
oak-bark,  and  salted  and  idrklml  fish,  a  staple  mostly  sent 
to  Bergen.  Tlie  deals  of  Christiania  have  always  iHicn 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  sap 
lulng  carefully  cut  away.  The  trade  with  tJreat  Britain 
has  l)ren  materially  Injured  by  the  high  discriminating 
duty  imposed  in  Ibis  cniuitry  on  timber  from  thu  N.  of 
Europe ;  and  is  ngt  now  nearly  so  great  as  formerly. 
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Christiania  was  built  by  Christian  IV.  King  of  Denmark, 
in  1624.  ( Laing't  Touri  As  Noruiay  and  Sweden  ;  Inglii't 
Journey  through  Norway.) 

CHtflSTIAliSAND,  a  sea-port  and  fortified  town  of 
Norway,  near  its  S.  extremity,  cap.  diocese  of  same  name, 
distr.  Mandahl,  on  the  Skagerac,  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
fiord,  160  m.  S.W.  Christiania,  lat.  58°  Sf  4"  N.,  Ions.  8° 
4'  9"  E.  Pop.  (1835)  7,665.  It  is  regutarly  Uid  out; 
streets  long  and  wide,  houses  generally  buflt  of  wood, 
and  separated  by  gardens.  Chief  public  building  the 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  and,  next  to  that  of  Dron- 
thelm, the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  Norway.  Here 
is  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  a  sail-cloth  manufactory,  and 
docks  for  the  construction  of  vessels  :ship-bliildinB  tieing 
the  principal  branch  of  industry.  The  harbour  Is  very 
secure,  and  sheltered  on  nearly  every  side  by  loity  and 
rocky  heights.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish ;  and  lob- 
sters are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  exported  to  the 
London  markets.  Timber  is  another  principal  article  of 
export.  Christiansand  ranks  as  the  fourth  town  in  Nor- 
way ;  it  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a  governor. 
It  was  founded  in  1641  by  Christian  IV.  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  intended  to  make  it  the  principal  naval  port 
of  his  dominions.    Wict.  Giographique,  Ice.) 

CHRISTOPHER'S  (ST.), or  ST.  KITT'S,  one  of 
the  W.  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying 
about  lat.  17°  20*  N.,  and  long.  62°  40'  W.,  and  about  SO  m. 
W.  by  N.  Antigua,  of  the  government  of  which  island  it 
constitutes  a  part.  Length,  N.  W.  to  8.E.,  about  15  m. ; 
breadth  in  general  about  4  m.,  but  no  more  than  3  m. 
towards  its  S.E.  extremity,  where  it  is  divided  by  only  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  island  of  Nevis.  Fop.  (1837) 
23,402.  It  contains  many  rugged  precipices  and  barren 
mountains,  the  principal  of  which.  Mount  Misery,  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  rises  to  3,711  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  but  violent  hurricanes  sometimes  occur. 
Of  43,720  acres  of  land,  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  this 
island,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  is  unfit  for  culture. 
The  soil  of  the  plains,  however,  which  is  of  a  volcanic 
origin,  intermixed  with  a  fine  loam,  makes  amends  by  ita 
fertility  for  the  barrenness  of  the  mountains.  Sugar  is 
the  great  article  of  cultivation,  the  only  articles  raised  in 
addition  to  It  being  a  little  cotton,  cofilee,  arrow-root,  &c 
The  quantities  of  the  princi|>al  articles  of  produce  im- 
ported into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  St.  Christopher's,  ia 
1837  and  1838,  were  as  follows :  — 


Y«"- [(u^Xed).!  '««"«• 

HolauM.  1    CctCtt. 

Arrow- 

Toot. 

18.17 
1838 

Cmt. 
73,*7n 
9I,-6i 

Gal. 
87,380 
M,fi77 

Ctvl. 
14,895 
18,488 

60S  1     8,1190 
80,839  1    16,568 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  trota  the  island  in  1836 
amounted  to  145,703/.,  and  that  of  the  imports  into  it 
during  the  same  year  to  98,344A  According  to  the  last 
slave  registration,  the  number  of  slaves  amounted  to 
20,660,  for  whose  manumission  a  sum  of  331,630{.  wai 
awarded  as  compensation  to  their  proprietors.  This  Island 
Is  divided  Into  0  parishes,  and  contains  4  towns,  Basse- 
terre, Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep  Bay.  "The  first 
two  are  ports  of  entry  established  by  law.  Basseterre,  in 
the  S.W.,  is  the  cap.  It  contains  about  800  houses,  and, 
as  well  as  Sandy  Point  and  some  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Is  defended  by  several  batteries.  St.  Christopher's  was 
discovered,  in  14U3,  by  Columbus,  who  gave  it  the  name 
it  bears  ;  but  ic  was  not  settled  till  1623,  when  a  party  of 
English  took  possession  of  it.  After  many  disputes  for 
Its  occupation  with  the  French,  Spaniards,  Ac,  it  wot 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713.   (Pari.  Papen ;  Eduiards't  fV.  Indiei,  ic.) 

CHUDLEIGII,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  De- 
von, hund.  Exminstcr.  Area  of  par.,  6,230  acres.  Pup. 
of  ditto.  In  1821, 2.n.'>3  ;  IH31,  2,278.  The  town,  on  an 
acclivity  near  thu  Teign,  8  m.  S.  by  W.  Exeter,  consists 
chiefly  of  one  wide  street  uf  well-built  houses,  being  part 
of  the  main  line  of  rood  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth.  Tho 
church  is  an  old  structure  amidst  fine  trees  ;  the  vicarage 
in  the  patronage  of  such  of  the  parishioners  as  have  free- 
holds to  the  amount  of  51.  a  year  and  upwards.  There  are 
2  dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar-school,  founded  I6S8, 
with  a  residence  fur  the  master  and  3  exhibitions  to  tho 
university  of  Cambridge,  a  national  school,  and  several 
charities.  Market  on  Saturdays.  Fairs,  Easter  Tues- 
day, third  Tuesday  and  Wtninesday  in  June,  and  Oct  2., 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  serge  manufacture  was  for- 
merly carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  at  present  (1 839) 
there  is  no  manufacture  of  any  kind,  and  the  labouring 

Cart  of  the  pop.  are  chicfiy  engaged  In  agriculture.  Ug- 
ronU  Park,  in  the  immctliato  neighhournood  (the  seat  of 
I.nrd  dc  Clifford),  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom. 

(MIUMnUL  (supposed  to  be  the  SamftM  of  Arrlan), 
a  river  of  lllndnstan,  which  rises  in  Malwah  prov,,  and 
falls  Into  tho  Junma  river,  about  25  m.  below  Etaweli, 
after  a  course  of  about  SOU  miles,  generally  in  aN.E. 
direction. 
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CHUMPANEGIl,  a  town  and  large  district  of  Hln- 
doitan,  pioT.  Gvjrat :  the  former,  called  also  Powang- 
hur,  stands  on  a  scarped  rock  '25  m.  N.E.  Baroda,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cap.  of  a  Hindoo  principality, 
before  the  Mohammedan  rule  in  India.  The  remains  of 
nn  ancient  city  stretch  for  several  miles  on  either  side  of 
it.  This  town  was  taken  by  Humayoon  in  1&'M,  and  by 
the  British  in  1803.  (Hamillon't  E.  I.  Oax.,  1.  412.) 

CHUPKAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bahar,  distr. 
Sarun,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  on  tne  N.  side  of  the 
Ganges,  along  which  it  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  ;  :«  m. 
W.  by  N.  Patna.  Pop.  about  30,()00.  It  has  some  trade 
In  cotton,  sugar,  &c.  I  Hamilton,  Bacon,  l/c.) 

CHUQUISACA  (formerly  La  Plata,  or  Charcas), 
an  inland  city  of  S.' America,  cap.  Bolivia,  in  a  small 
plain  surrounded  by  heights,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Cachimayo,  and  on  the  high-rnad  between  Potosi  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  .W  m.  E.N.K.  the  former,  and 
aw  m.  S.W.  the  latter  ;  Int.  19»  29'  S.,  long.  06°  40'  W. 
Pop.  12,000.  ?  pretty  equally  divided  amongst  S|>aniards, 
Indians,  and  mixed  races.  It  contains  a  large  and  hand- 
some cathedral,  with  some  good  paintings  and  deco- 
rations, several  monastic  establishments  with  splendid 
churches,  a  conventual  hospital,  three  nunneries,  and  a 
university.  The  best  houses  are  but  one  story  in  height, 
but  roomy,  and  have  pleasant  gardens :  it  is  supplied  with 
water  from  several  public  fountains.  The  climate  is  mild ; 
but  the  rains  arc  of  long  continuance,  and  during  the  win. 
ter  violent  tempests  are  not  unfrequent.  Chuquisaca  was 
founded  in  l.WJ,  made  a  bishopric  in  15.51,  the  seat  of  a 
royal  atutiencia  in  l.Vffl,  and  an  arc  hbishopric  in  1C08. 

CIEZA,  or  ZIEZ.\  (an.  Calina,  or  Cartela),  a  town 
of  Spain,  prov.  Murcla,  on  the  Scgura,  in  a  rich  well- 
cultivated  plain,  21  m.  N.W.  cap.  Pop.  6,8,v;.  It  has 
convents  for  both  sexes,  a  workhouse,  public  granary, 
*c. ;  with  manufactures  of  coarse  linens.  On  tiic  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  are  ruins  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  of  the  ancient  Carleja. 

CINCINNATI,  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Ohio, 
rap.  CO.  Hamilton,  and,  next  to  New  Orleans,  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  Union,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  Utim.  S.W. 
<;olumbus,  and  about  410  m.  W.by  N.Washington.  Pop. 
(1830)  24,831 ;  (1888)  probably  40,000.  It  is  built  on  two 
inclined  plateaux  rising  from  the  river,  one  about  50  It. 
higher  than  tlie  other,  and  both  running  parallel  to  the 
Ohio.  It  is  regularly  laid  out ;  streets  wide  and  clean,  and 
intersecting  each  other  mostly  at  righf  angles.  They  are 
generally  lined  with  trees  on  cither  side,  and  most  of  the 
houses  have  a  small  inclosuro  in  front  iilled  with  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Houses  mostly  of  red  and  party-coluurod 
brick ;  but  m.iny  arc  stuocooii,  and  a  few  are  of  stone.  A 
square  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  appropriated  to  public 
buildings.  Here,  and  in  other  parts  of  tlie  town,  are 
numerous  churches  j  the  iclty  has  also  the  Cincinnati 
college,  2  theatres,  4  market-houses,  one  .WO  ft.  in  length, 
n  court-house,  me<llral  college,  mechanics'  institute, 
Catholic  athcnosum,  2  museums,  a  lunatic  asylum,  with 
hospitals,  numerous  schools,  \c.  At  an  average,  4.'iO 
substantial  buildings  were  added  to  the  town  during  each 
of  the  three  years  eiidinft  with  1835.  Manufactures  ex- 
tensive and  increasing :  the  principal  are  those  of  inm  ; 
next  in  Importance  are  cabinet-work,  steam-boat  build- 
ing, and  hat-making ;  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuflli  has  been  established  4  and  there  are  very 
extensive  distilleries  and  flour-mlllj.  A  grc.it  de.1l  of  the 
machinery  is  proindled  by  steam.  Cincinnati  is  tlie 
l.irgcst  pork-market  in  the  Union.  Two-thirds  of  all 
the  hogs  fed  In  the  forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  W. 
Virginia,  are  driven  here  for  slaughter  and  exportation. 
In  the  winter  of  1833-34, 123,(100  hogs  were  slaughtered  j 
in  18:14-35,  about  IWUKK);  in  1830-37,  105,000;  but  includ- 
ing those  siaughtcriHl  elsewhere,  and. brought  to  Cincin- 
nati, tlie  total  number  exported  in  tlie  last-mentioned 
yc-ir  was  estimated  at  180,(J()0.  Tiie  buildings  for  this 
brancii  of  trade  arc  very  extensive,  and  occupy  several 
acres.  The  average  value  of  this  and  otiier  arti- 
cles exported  from  Cincinhr.ti  has  lieen  estim.ited  at, 
—  Pork,  3,(HK),n00  doll.;  ll.mr,  000,(100  doll.;  whisky, 
7.W,(KX)doll.  ;  manufactures  of  iron,  2,000,(K)0  doll. ;  other 
articles,  chiefly  hats,  clothing,  books,  beer,  furniture, 
ship-carpentry,  &c.,  1,3.V),(KK)  doll.;  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles 400,(KK;  doll. :  making  a  total  of  S.KIO.IHHI  dollars. 

The  Ohio  is  OOO  yards  wide  at  Cincinnati,  and  navi- 
gable  for  small  steam  vessels  as  far  as  I'ittsliiirg,  404  m. 
higher.  'I  he  total  burden  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the 
district  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  HO.  1838,  was  iO,,370tonB. 
The  medical  college,  founded  In  1818,  and  re-organised 
In  1824-25,  hail,  in  18.38,  178  students.  The  medical  de- 
partment of  Cincinnati  coilejfe  bad  in  the  same  year 
H-l  students.  Ijine  seminary,  founded  in  1829,  chiefly  ftir 
theology,  and  situated  alMiut  2  in.  from  tlie  city,  has  2 
commodious  edillccs,  and  contains  l(X)  rwims  for  stu- 
dents. It  possesses  a  library  of  10,(KX)  volumes,  and  in 
1838  had  42  students.  A  law  school  was  estalillslieil  In 
KU;  in  I8;i8  it  had  2.'«  students.  One  of  the  niuseuins 
goutoini  a  numKr  of  enormous  otg.inic  remains, anll(|ue 
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rases,  ftc,  excavated  ft-om  some  of  the  ancient  mounds 
in  Ohio.  There  are  a  great  many  religious  and  benevo. 
lent  associations,  several  academies,  a  public  library  and 
some  excellent  hotels.  The  building  erected  for  a  buar 
by  Mrs.  Trollope  is  now  used  for  a  dancing  academy  and 
assembly-room.  The  pop.  is  composed  of  emigrants  fVoni 
all  the  states  of  America  and  most  of  the  countries  in 
Europe.  There  are  said  to  be  10,000  Dutch  and  German 
settlers. 

The  advance  made  by  Cincinnati  has  been  wonderfUII* 
rapid.  It  was  founded  in  1789,  and  in  1800  the  poou 
Jation  was  only  SOO;  in  1810,  it  was  2,500:  in  I81S,  about 
0,500 ;  in  1820, 9,000 ;  and  in  1830  it  amounted,  as  already 
seen,  to  near  !i5,000.  Its  picturesque  situation,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  environs  and  of  the  surrounding  scen(!rv 
have  gained  for  it  the  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  West '  ■• 
while  its  central  position  and  rapid  increase  in  population 
and  commerce,  make  it  probable  that  it  will  spccdilv 


American  Almanack,  1834-39.) 

CINTKA  (Mona  Cynthia;),  a  town  of  Portugal,  12  m 
W.  N.W.  Lisbon.  Kip.  4,800.  This  Richmond  of  tlid 
Portuguese  capital  is  situated  at  the  he,id  of  the  rich  ami 
beautiful  .valley  of  the  Collaris,  and  at  the  foot  of  ,1 
rugged  rock  or  mountain :  the  latter  "  is  in  part  covered 
with  scanty  heritage  ;  in  parts  it  rises  into  conical  iiills, 
formed  of  such  iinmeuse  stones,  and  piled  so  strangely] 
that  ail  the  machinery  of  deluges  and  volcanos  must 
fail  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  for  their  origin.  On  one  of  tiic 
mountain  eminences  stands  the  Penha  convent,  visible 
from  tlic  hills  near  Lisbon  ;  on  another  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Moorish  castle.  From  this  elevation  the  eye  stretches 
over  a  bare  and  melancholy  country,  to  Lisbon  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  .distant  convent  of 
Mafra,  tlie  Atlantic  bounding  the  greater  part  of  the 
prospect."  (Southcy's  Letters,  M.^Oi.)  In  summer,  tlie 
citizens  of  Lislion  resort  on  the  Saturday  nights  to 
Cintra,  where  they  spend  the  Sundays,  returning  home 
on  Monday.  Many  of  the  nobility,  the  corps  diplomatioue, 
the  wealthier  merchants,  especially  the  English,  Ic, 
have  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  is  as  much 
celebrated  for  its  flne  air  as  for  the  beauty  of  Its  situ- 
ation. It  has  also  a  palace,  occasionally  occupied  by  the 
court :  in  one  of  its  apartments  are  painted  the  armorial 
bearings  of  all  the  noble  families  of  Portugal. 

Cintra  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  war  with 
Napoleon  for  the  convention  signed  here,  August  22. 
1808,  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  by  which  Marsli.'J 
Junot,  and  the  French  forces  under  his  command,  were 
conveyed  to  France  with  their  arms,  artillery,  and  pro- 
perty. This  convention  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
Engl.ind,  thougli,  perhaps,  witliout  any  really  gii>:i 
grounds. 

CIOTAT  (LA),  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
Bouches  du  Ilhone.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Loqucs,  15  m.  S.E.  Marseilles.  Pop.  ,5,382.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  rampart  of  considerable  extent, 
and  in  a  tolerably  perfect  condition.  Streets  regular, 
and  well  paved ;  houses  well  built.  It-possesses  soma 
good  quays,  a  largo  par.  churcli  built  In  the  10th  century, 
and  a  fine  public  promenade,  but  is  ill  supplied  with 
water.  Its  port,  sheltered  by  a  mole  and  defended  by  a 
fort,  is  commodious,  secure,  and  accessible  to  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden.  A  lighthouse,  in  the  fort,  has  the  lan- 
tern elevated  82  R.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ships  are 
built,  and  oil  is  manufactured  liere ;  nnd  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wines  and  dried  fruits,  the  vicinity 
being  interspersed  with  vineyards,  olive  grounds,  aim 
plantations  of  oranges,  figs,  &c.  La  Clotat  is  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Citharitta ;  the  inoiiern 
town  was,  however,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  ami  did 
not  ac<|uire  municipal  rights  till  1429.  (Hugo,  art.  B. 
du  HhoncA 

ClKCAItS(NOnTHEHN),alargemarlt.prov.ofIlin 
dostaii,  extending  along  Its  K.  roast  for  470  m.,  between 
lat.  16^  and  20°  N.,  ami  long.  79"  and  8.5"  E.  ;  having  N. 
and  W.  Orissa,  Gnndwanah,  and  Hyderabad,  and  S.  and 
IC.  the  Carnatic,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  comprisos 
portions  of  tlie  ancient  territnries  of  Orissa  nnd  Ttlin* 
gana,  and,  previously  to  the  British  rule,  consisted  of  live 
divisions  or  "circars,"  viz.  (juntoor,  Condapllly,  Kiiore, 
Itiuainundry,  and  Cicacole.  At  liresent  it  is  wholly  in- 
cluded within  tlie  territories  of  the  Madras  |ireslilency. 
Its  divisions,  with  tlieir  area,  pop.,  &c.  being  as  follows: 
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It  II  bounded  W.  \n  a  chain  of  mountains  continuoua 
with  the  E.  Chauti,  but  no  whore  of  any  great  height. 
Vi^agapatam,  between  lat.  17°  and  19°  N.,  is  the  most 
niountdnoui  district,  and  contains  a  considerable  range 
of  hills,  running  parallel  to  the  former  and  to  the  coast, 
often  closely  approaching  the  latter,  and  enclosing  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valley,  together  with  the  principal 
range.  From  Ganjam  to  Coringa,  the  coast  generally 
appears  mountainous,  but  thence  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy, 
with  numerous  small  coast  streams.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Godavcry  and  Krishna :  the  first  has  an  extensive  and 
fertile  delta  at  its  mouth  below  BtOamundry.  llie 
Chillia  iaite  constitutes  the  N.  limit  of  the  prov. ;  the 
only  other  lake  of  note  is  that  of  Colair  in  the  Masulipa- 
tam  distr. ;  but  several  lagunes  of  some  size  are  met  with 
on  the  shores.  A  black  soil  prevails  in  the  S.  partf 
of  the  prov.  highly  suitable  to  tne  cultivation  of  cotton. 
S.  of  the  Godavery  the  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and 
for  a  month  preceding  the  rains,  the  thermometer  in 
tlie  country  round  the  mouth  of  the  Krislma  sometimes 
stands  for  a  whole  week  at  110°  Fahr.  ;  In  other  parts  It 
lias  been  known  to  stand  at  112°  at  8  o'clock  in  tlie 
evening,  and  at  midnight  as  high  as  108°.  At  such 
times,  wood  of  all  kinds  readily  warps,  and  glass  cracks 
,ind  llies  in  pieces;  in  all  the  hilly  regions  and  round 
Masulipatnm,  a  very  noxious  state  of  the  ti\t  prevails 
tlirougliout  the  diff'erent  seasons  of  vegetation. 

Tlic  clrcars  are  extremely  productive  of  grain,  and 
have  long  been  the  granary  of  Madras  during  the  N.E. 
monsoon,  though  at  present  the  distr.  of  Mbsulipatam 
annually  imports  large  quantities  of  rice  from  Calcutta 
and  Aracan  for  home  consumption.  Largo  crops  of 
paddy  and  dry  grains,  cotton,  and  tobacco  of  excellent 
quality,  the  sugar-cane,  and  esculent  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  the  S. ;  the  same  articles,  with  ginger,  yams, 
turmeric,  chllies,  &c.,  in  the  central  |iarts  ;  a  great  deal 
of  sugar  in  the  delta  of  the  Godavery ;  and  wheat,  maize, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  an  abundance  of  rice  and  other 
grains  in  the  N. 

Agriculture  is  least  advanced  in  Vizagapatam,  owing 
chiefly  to  an  oppressive  revenue  assessment :  many  of  its 
hills  are  wild,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  Masuli- 
patam  distr.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  grass.  The 
total  number  of  black  cattle  in  the  circars  is  about 
1,380,000,  of  sheep  509,000.  The  Ganjam  distr.  is  Inter. 
spcrscd  with  numerous  bamboo  junglcr.  The  forests 
of  Itivjamundry  abound  with  teak,  wiilch  tree  is  found  no 
where  else  on  the  E.  side  of  Illndostan.  The  chief 
manufactures  ara  chintzes,  carpets,  and  cotton  stufl^,  in 
the  central ;  and  indigo,  pui^um  cloths,  muslins  and 
silks,  in  the  N.  distr. :  the  piece  goods  of  the  circars, 
which  were  formerly  their  staple,  are  now  rather  objects 
of  curiosity  than  made  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Uum 
was  formerly  distilled  in  the  N.  ;  the  sugar  of  Ganjam  is 
in  much  request,  and  exported  in  large  quantities  :  the 
other  exports  are  wax,  salt,  pepper,  horns,  ivory,  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  The  external 
trade  is  chiefly  with  Madras,  Calcutta,  Hyderabad,  and 
the  central  Deccan.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  chiefly 
fine  cotton  goods :  All  the  raw  silk  used  is  imported. 
The  natives  are  mostly  Hindoos  ;  Mohammedans  arc  few. 
Tlie  Orissa  and  Teiinga  races  have  become  much  inter- 
mixed, tliough  they  still  retain  distinct  dialects,  and  have 
distinct  traits  and  customs.  The  villages  consist  of  mud 
Irnts  and  houses  ;  but  the  peasantry  are  not  on  the  whole 
incommodiously  lodged.  The  roads  are  amongst  the 
worst  in  India,  and  unfit  for  wheeled  carriages ;  there 
arc  but  few  tanks,  bridges,  or  ferry-boats.  The  lands 
appear  for  a  long  period  past  to  have  belonged  either  to 
the  government  or  to  zemindars ;  for  no  instance  has  oc- 
curred since  the  British  have  come  Into  possession  of  the 
prov.  of  any  ryot  claiming  those  cultivated  by  him.  The 
chief  towns  of  the  circars  arc,  —  Chicacole,  Ellore,  Co- 
ringa, &'e.,  besides  those  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
several  districts.  Keliglous  temples  arc  not  numerous  ; 
but  In  (lanjum,  where  Juggernaut  is  the  favourite  object 
of  worship,  tlieir  iKchitecture  Is  peculiar  ;  tlioy  consist 
of^roups  of  low  buildings,  each  with  a  grnduattKl  pyra. 
luiaical  roof,  terminating  In  an  ornamented  conical  cu. 
pola.  Ill  1571,  the  rajan  of  Hyderabad  conquered  this 
prov.,  which,  together  with  Hyderabad,  fell  under  the 
(lom.of  Aurungzcbc,  in  1087:  it  however  became  again 
independent  of  tiie  Mogul  empire  in  1724.  The  English 
obtalnedthefourmost  N.circjiri  In  1705;  the  French  had 
become  possessed  of  Guntoor  in  1752  ;  but  it  also  came 
Into  our  possession  in  1788,  <  Ilaiiu'iton't  £.  I.Oax.  i 
Hailriu  Almanack.) 

(MUCAS.SIA,  more  properly  TCnETlKF.SSIA  or 
TCIIKRKESKAIA,  the  largest  and  most  imiiortant 
country  in  the  Caucasus,  <if  which  mountain-range  it  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  N.  slope  ;  extending  from  12°  30'  to 
4.'>^40'N.lat.,and  from 37" to 45° 48*  E.long.  AtitsN.VV. 
corner  it  reaches  the  Ulack  Sea,  but,  with  this  exception, 
it  Is  bounded  on  the  S.  niid  \V.  by  the  main  ridge  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  It  from  Georgia,  Mlngrelia,  Ime- 
rilia,  and  Great  Aliehasia.  The  N.'liniit  Is  formed  by 
the  rivers  Kuban  and  Tcrck,  which  sriiarato  it  from  the 


lowlands  of  the  Cossacks,  Turkmans,  Nogay  Tartan, 
and  the  Russian  colonies  in  the  Caucasian  ateppe :  to- 
wards  the  E.  it  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  little 
river  Sunsha  with  the  Terek,  at  which  point  a  host  of 
small  streams  divide  It  from  the  country  of  the  Tchet- 
chcntzes.  In  extreme  length,  flrom  N.W.  to  S.E.,  Clr. 
cassia  is  about  470  m. ;  in  its  greatest  width,  about  100 
m. ;  in  its  least,  about  40  m.,  and,  at  an  average,  about  70 
m.  Its  area  may  therefore  be  calculated  at  about  83,000 
sq.  m.  (Guldenstadl,  Reise  durch  Ruisland,  1. 466 — 469.  ; 
Pallas'a  Trav.  in  S.  Russia,  1.  298.  390—392.  395.  422. 
&c. ;  Klaproth's  Trav.  in  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  pp.  2S2. 
311.,  &c. ;  LapiJ,  Annates  des  Voy.,  xii.  36.) 

Political  Divisions The  Circassians  arc  divided  into 

a  great  number  of  tribes,  who  lead  a  partially  wandering 
life,  so  that  no  very  precise  arrangement  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  districts  of  their  country.  I'hc  B. 
portion,  or  that  enclosed  by  the  Terek,  is  divided  by 
Russian  geogr.iphers  into  two  provinces  — Great  Kabar- 
dah,  to  the  S.W.,  and  Little  Kabardah,  to  the  N.E. 
These  divisions  are  not,  however,  recognised  by  the  Cir- 
cassians, who  know  but  of  one  Kabardah,  and  that  in  tlie 
S.W.  portion,  called  by  the  Russians  Great.  {Kltwrotk, 
354.)  Between  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and  Terek, 
and  along  the  courses  of  those  rivers,  as  far  as  they  run 
N.,  the  land  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  tribe  called  the 
Abbasincs  or  Absne ;  and  forms  tne  Little  Abaaa  of 
Pallas,  the  Altikesek  Abchasia  of  Guldenstadt.  The 
Great  Abasa  of  Pallas,  Basiana  of  Guldenstadt,  occu. 
pies  likewise  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Kubanian 
Circassia ;  among  the  rest,  the  Nottakhaitzi  district, 
mentioned  by  Spencer.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Absne 
are  the  l,i«rful  proprietors  of  all  Kubanian  Circassia,  and 
that  the  Circassians  have  only  the  right  of  conquest  to  the 
W.  portion  of  their  country  ;  that  right  is,  however,  very 
fully  established,  not  only  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  even  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the  W.  side, 
along  the  sliores  of  the  Black  Sea  (the  Great  Abchasia 
of  Guldenstadt).  Spencer  makes  but  little  distinction 
between  the  Absne  and  Circassians,  and  frequently  speakf 
of  them  as  one  people  ;  this  must,  however,  be  an  error, 
since  the  former  display  a  very  peculiar  physical  con- 
formation, and  their  language,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Circassian  words,  is  totally  unlike  that  of  their  con- 
oucrors,  and  of  every  other  known  people,  European  or 
Asiatic.  The  Circassian  princes  are  cruel  and  oppressive 
tyrants  to  their  Abassian  subjects,  so  much  so,  that  the 
latter  have  in  many  instances  sought  the  protection  ot 
the  Russian  government ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  in  any  mor»l  attribute  superior  to  their  taskmasters, 
since  in  every  age  they  have  been  infamous  for  their  rob- 
beries by  land,  their  piracies  by  sea,  and  their  reckless 
cruelties  every  where.  (Guldenstadt,  i.  460.  463. 466.  4C9. ; 
Pallas,  1.383-391.;  Klpprot/i,  pp.  247—263.  28a  311. 
Spencer's  Circassia,  ii.  412.  &g.  ;  fV.  Caucasus,  I.  80. 
2()0.  212.  247.  &c.) 

Physical  Features.  —  Theie  have  been  generally  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Caucasus  (which  see),  and  what  is 
peculiar  to  Circassia  is  only  the  consequence  of  that 
country's  occupying  the  N.  slope  of  the  mountains.  With 
the  exception  of  the  lowLinds  on  the  banks  of  the  Kul>an 
and  Terek,  the  whole  territory  is  broken  into  precipitoua 
mountains,  small  table-lands,  and  valleys  of  the  most 
iiicturesque  and  romantic  description  Its  hydrography 
belongs  to  two  systems,  the  waters  of  Kabardah  being  afl 
conveyed  by  the  Terek  to  the  Caspian,  and  those  of  W. 
Circassia  by  the  Kuban  to  tlie  Black  Sea.  The  former 
river  rises  near  the  Kazibeck,  and,  forcing  its  way  through 
the  pass  of  Daricl  (an.  Caucasian  Gate),  receives,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  35  streams  before  it  quits  the  Cir- 
cassian country.  Uf  these,  the  Malk,  which  joins  it  at 
its  E.  bend,  is  scarcely  inferior  In  size  to  the  principal 
river.  It  rises  near  the  E.  bases  of  the  Elbours  (Osha 
Mnkhua),  and  is  itself  the  recipient  of  a  considerable 
number  of  tributaries.  The  Kuban  rises  on  the  N.  base 
of  the  Elbours,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Malk, 
and  receives  tlie  water  of  more  than  50  rivers,  30  of 
wiiicli  fall  directly  into  its  bed.  It  has  every  reason 
to  be  considered,  exclusively,  a  Circassian  river ;  for 
thougli  no  part  of  Its  N.  bank  be  inhabited  by  Circassians, 
it  does  not  receive  a  single  drop  of  water.  In  its  whole 
course,  that  docs  not  rise  within  their  territory.  A  si. 
mllar  remark  will  n)iply,  in  a  modified  sense,  to  the 
Terek,  which,  like  the  Kuban,  docs  not  receive  a  single 
stream  trom  the  N.,  and  only  one  of  consequence  aner 
entering  the  Tartar  country  E.  of  Little  Kabardah. 
The  coimtry  between  the  sources  of  the  Malk  and  Ku- 
ban is  watered  by  various  streams  ;  and  when  it  Is  re- 
collected that,  In  nddiliim  to  these,  innumerable  tor- 
rents pour  from  the  upper  ranges  of  the  mountalni, 
it  will  be  evident  that  no  land  can  be  better  irri- 
gated. The  water  is  in  general  clear  and  good,  but  oc- 
cnsUmaliy  Impregnated  with  mineral  and  other  extra- 
neous matters.  Tlie  tributary  streams  become  flooded 
in  winter,  and  extremely  shallow  during  the  heats  n( 
summer  ;  the  currents  of"^  all  arc  extremely  rapid,  as  are 
those  also  uf  the  Tcrck  and  Kuban,  except  where  th« 
It  r  2 
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latter  formi  morasica,  which  it  dooi  in  some  parti  of  the 
flat  country,  when  ita  course  becomei  aluggish,  and  ita 
water  thick  and  muddy.  (UuUlemladt,  i.  4(iU.  and  Map  ; 
Klaprolh,  242—247.  2.^5.  250.  26i.  3S1.&C. ;  l'aUa$,  i. 
38S— 3S9.  413—417.  ;  Spencer'l  ty.  Cauauut,  i.  IOC. ; 
Circauia,  li.  412.  etpattitn.) 

Climate,  SoH,  and  Natural  Productiom.  —  These  are 
also  the  same  with  those  of  the  Caucasus  gcncrnlly  (see 
Caucasus),  but  the  temperature  is  rather  lower  than 
on  the  S.  slopes,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Kuban, 
where  the  greater  depression  more  than  compensates 
for  the  diil^rence  of  aspect,  and  where  the  extensive 
marshes  and  the  exuberant  vegetation  create  miasma, 
which  render  it  mure  pestilential  than  any  other  district 
in  the  whole  region.  (Spencer's  IV.  Caiic.,  i.  106. ;  Ctr- 
cassia,  11.304.)  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  bare 
rock  in  Circassia  than  in  Georgia  and  the  other  coun- 
tries S.  of  the  main  ridge,  but  on  every  shelf  and  In 
every  rift,  trees,  groin,  vegetables,  and  fruit  of  almost 
every  kind,  are  produced  Irom  most  fertile  soil.  The 
animals,  also,  are  on  the  same  scale  of  abundance 
and  variety,  whether  the  wild  or  domesticated  tribes  be 
considered ;  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  flshos,  insects,  or 
reptiles.  (See  Caucasus.)  Tlie  Circassian  horses  are 
nearly  as  famous,  and  quite  as  good,  as  those  of  Arabia. 
Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  extreme,  and  in 
addition  to  the  herds  forming  the  numerous  stocks  of 
the  pa.°toral  population,  the  aurochs  and  argali  (wild 
ox  and  sheep)  still  wander  among  the  mountains,  with 
the  ibex,  and  another  beautiful  variety  of  tlie  goat. 
G.imc  of  idl  kinds,  winged,  hoofed,  or  clawed,  arc  found  in 
equal  abundance,  but  ditfering  in  kind,  in  the  nuiuntuins 
and  plains  ;  nor  are  beasts  of  prey,  as  jackals,  wolves, 
bears,  lynxes,  and  tiger  cats.  Sec,  much  less  numerous, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  regarded  by  the 
natives.  Vvild  boars  are  found,  especially  among  the 
swamps  of  the  Kuban,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
tiger  IS  not  wholly  unknown.  The  reptile  and  insect 
tribes  arc  equally  numerous.  In  one  of  the  late  cam- 
paigns of  the  Hussians,  besides  the  thousands  who 
fell  victims  to  the  bad  air,  numbers  died  /rum  mor- 
ijjieii  Mies  of  nwsquitoes.  (Silencer's  Circassia,  ii.  317.) 
Iloth  natives  and  Hussians  believe  that- the  mountains 
abound  in  gold  and  silver,  but  apparently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (See  Caucasus.)  Iron,  however,  lead,  and 
copper,  are  found ;  and  saltpetre  is  very  abundant. 
Salt  is  nowhere  found  within  the  limits  of  Circassia; 
and  since  Itiissia  has  excluded  the  natives  from  the 
brine'|>it8  in  the  Caucasian  steppe,  and  sealed  their 
ports  against  the  trade  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  they 
nave  been  almost  totally  deprived  ol  tliat  necessary. 
(Gutdenstadt,i.  188.  441.  &c.;  /'nMiM,  i.  339-381).  &c.; 
Klaprolh,  pp.  309.  324.  35G.  ct  passim;  Spencer's  Cir- 
cassia, ii.  220.  233.  242.  250.  305.  317.  &C. ;  fK  Cauc., 
1.  3;W— 34I.&C.) 

In/iahitanls.— .The  Circassians  have  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  beauty  of  form  and  figure,  especially 
the  women,  and  though  it  seems  they  have  in  this 
respect  been  confounded  witli  the  Georgians,  wlio  are 
a  totally  distinct  nation,  yet  all  the  statements  of  the 
modern,  and  most  accurate  travellers,  concur  in  <le- 
scribing  them  as  an  extremely  handsome  people,  tall, 
Unely  formed,  slender  In  the  loins,  small  in  the  foot 
and  hand,  elegantly  featured,  with  fresh  complexions, 
and  extremely  intelligent  countenances.  (Pallas,  1. 308. ; 
Spencer,  passim,  S(C.)  It  would  be  well  did  their 
moral  and  intellectual  attainments  correspond  with 
their  pliysical  appearance ;  but  it  is  obvious,  even  from 
the  statements  of  their  eulogists,  that  they  are  mere 
lemi.barbariana,  whose  darling  occupation  is  robbery 
and  plunder,  and  who  seem  to  be  radically  defloient 
in  most  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  form  a  civilised 
and  flourishing  community.  Thny  have  many  points  in 
common  with  the  Arabs  ;  and,  like  the  sons  of  Ishmael, 
are  quite  as  barl)arous  at  the  present  day  as  in  antiquity. 

The  Circassians  are  divided  into  five  closses.  1.  Pschi, 
or  pscheck  (princes) ;  2.  Cork  (ancient  nul>les) ;  3.  the 
freedmen  of  these  princes  and  ancient  nobles,  wlio,  by 
their  manumission,  become  themselves  noble,  .ind  are 
called  itork  of  uork  ;  4.  the  freedmen  of  these  new  no- 
bles, called  hegualia  ;  and  5.  the  vassals  or  tcho'koll. 
Between  the  ancient  and  recent  nobility  there  is  no 
real  distinction,  except,  that  In  military  service,  the 
l.itter  are  still  under  the  command  of  their  former  mas- 
ters i  nor  is  there  any  great  practical  difference  Ixjtween 
the  beguaiia,  and  the  tcho'koti  or  vassals.  The  latter  arc, 
of  course,  the  labourers ;  ami  >re  sul>divided  into  such  as 
are  engaged  In  agriculture,  I  sucli  as  serve  the  superior 
classes  in  the  capacity  of  mcui.il  servants.  Of  t'hc  former, 
many  are  wealthy,  nor  Is  the  stjite  of  any,  one  of  great  de- 
gradation, since  tnere  are  very  few,  If  any  otilces  of  labour, 
whicii  prince  or  noble  would  consiiler  as  derogatory  tohiin- 
aelf.  To  every  princely  house  lielongs  a  certain  ninnberof 
uork,  or  usden,  as  they  are  called  by  tlie  Hussians  j  and 
the  latter  are  the  direct  proprietors  of  the  vassals.  Of 
tliese  last,  though  all  are  unquesliunably  slaves,  those 
ciigag(;d  in  agriculture  cannot  be  sold  singly  ;  and  tlie 


sale  of  any  Is  ao  rare  aa  almoat  to  be  prohibited  bv  cui> 
torn.  On  the  other  hand.  It  appeara  the  vaasal  xnn 
tranafer  hia  duty  to  another  uadcn  ;  which  is,  of  course 
a  groat  protection  from  ill  usage.  The  vassals  pay  no 
money  tax,  and  though  they  are  compelled  to  aupply 
their  lord  with  all  he  wanta,  yet  thia,  from  the  check 
upon  the  noble's  power  Just  alluded  to,  extends  no  far- 
tner,  usually,  than  to  bare  necessaries  ;  since,  ahould  the 
latter  carry  his  demands  too  far,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  his  vassal  altogether.  The  relation  between  prince 
and  usden  is  precisely  the  same  aa  that  between  usden 
and  vassal ;  the  noble  must  aupply  the  neceaaitiea  of  his 
sovereign  ;  but  ahould  the  exactions  of  the  latter  become 
excessive,  the  former  may  transfer  his  allegiance  to 
another  prince.  The  usden  must  pay  the  debts  of  their 
prince,  and  the  vassiUs  those  of  their  usden ;  and  in 
cacli  case,  the  inferior  must  make  good  all  losses  sus- 
tained by  his  superior,  whether  iVom  robbery  or  ac- 
cident ;  by  which  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  all 
losses  or  expenses  are  defrayed,  ultimately,  by  tlie  vas- 
sal. The  head  of  the  princely  house  Is  the  leader  in 
war ;  and  his  usden  are  bound  to  attend  him  with  all 
their  retainers,  or  as  miuiy  as  may  be  required.  There 
is  no  people,  not  even  the  Arabs,  among  whom  pride 
of  birth  is  carried  to  n  greater  height  than  among  the 
Circassi.tns,  especially  those  of  Kabardah.  In  this  dis- 
trict, if  an  usden  were  to  marry  or  seduce  a  princess,  he 
would  forfeit  his  life  without  mercy ;  and  the  same  result 
would  attend  the  attempt  of  a  liegualia  or  vassal  to  ally 
himself  to  a  noble  house  ;  an  Abassian  prince  is,  in  tills 
respect,  considered  equal  only  to  a  Circassian  usden, 
and  can  obtain  n  Circassian  wife  only  from  that  class. 
The  rigorous  enforcement  of  this  custom  has  preserved 
the  different  ranks  very  distinct,  though  Pallas  hqs  eb- 
served,  even  in  the  Kabardahs,  some  traces  which  indi- 
cate a  descent  from  Tartar  mothers  (1.  308.).  It  muit 
be  observed,  however,  that  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  restriction  upon  a  man's  taking  a  wife  or  con. 
cubine  from  an'.  Inferior  class ;  and  the  issue  of  such 
connexions  take  rank  from  the  father,  but  are  not  ac- 
counted equal  to  the  descendants  of  a  pure  stock  from 
both  parents.  Thus,  there  are  princes  of  the  Ist,  2(1, 
and  3<i  class,  &c.,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  dtgre^ 
of  inferior  blond  which  they  inherit  from  their  materna4 
ancestors.  This  state  of  society,  closely  resembling  the 
feudal  institutions  of  the  Gothic  ages,  seems  to  imply  the 
division  of  the  Circassians  into  two  distinct  people,  a 
conquering  and  a  conquered  race  ;  but  when  or  how  the 
present  relations  were  established  is  involved  in  the  moat 
Impenetrable  obscurity.  ( Klaprolh,  p.  314.  et  seq. ;  Pal. 
las,  1.  395.  402.  &c. ;  Spencer,  passim.) 

Customs,  tiabits,  and  Manners  qf  the  Circassinns.  — 
The  whole  of  the  Circassian  and  Abchasian  trilies  live 
in  small  villages  scattered  here  and  there,  without  tlie 
slightest  approacli  to  any  thing  resembling  a  city  or 
wailed  town ;  indeed,  the  prince  or  noble  has  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  any  castle  or  place  of  artilicial 
strength,  which  he  regards  as  only  fitted  to  restrain  his 
state  of  wild  freedom.  He  lives,  therefore,  in  the  centre 
of  his  village,  which  usually  consists  of  40  or  .M)  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  formed  of  plaited  osiers,  plastered  within 
and  without,  covered  with  straw  or  grass,  and  arranged 
in  a  circle,  within  the  areo  of  which  the  cattle  are 
secured  at  night.  Tliese  primitive  dwellings,  which 
strongly  resemble,  in  form  and  appearance,  the  humbler 
residences  In  Arabian  towns,  have,  however,  the  peculiar 
recommendation  of  being  unexceptionably  clean,  which 
is  also  the  case  witii  the  persons,  dress,  and  coukcry, 
of  the  inmates.  From  the  slender  nature  of  the  build, 
ings,  they  are  evidejitly  not  formed  for  long  endurance, 
and  a  Circassian  vilrage  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means  a  fixture. 
The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  their  ncighbourliood,  the 
insecurity  of  the  position,  and  frequently  even  the  ca- 
price of  the  inhabitants,  cause  them  to  be  from  time  to 
time  abandoned.  On  such  occasions  the  dwellings  are 
destroyed,  the  household  utensils  packed  up,  and  tlie 
whole  colony  migrate  In  search  of  a  new  abode.  While 
stationary,  however,  there  is  much  comfort  in  a  CIr. 
cassian's  hovel,  for  those  who  can  dispense  witii  super- 
fluities ;  but,  as  may  be  supposed,  their  domestic  ar. 
rangements  arc  of  tlie  most  simple  kind.  The  usual 
occupations  ol  the  higlier  classes  are  the  chase  and 
war,  on  whicli  expeditions,  or  on  those  of  a  predatory 
kind,  they  depart  with  no  other  provision  than  a  little 
millet  or  wheat,  and  that  without  the  siiglitest  fear  of 
suffering  from  want,  sln.;i,  every  man  who  possesses  and 
can  use  a  rifle  is  sure  of  finding  provisions  on  every 
hedge.  In  these  expeditions  the  Circassians  carry  with 
them  tent  covers  of  felt,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  themselves  from  sudden  storms(icf  Caucasi'i), 
as,  in  fine  weather,  the  hardy  mountaineer  throws  him. 
self  im  the  ground,  and  sleeps  with  no  other  covcrhig 
than  tliu  heavens.  While  in  hia  hut,  the  Circassian  ol 
whatever  rank  is  his  own  carpenter,  weaver,  carver,  and 
shepherd.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  higher 
classes  often  take  part  In  agricultural  pursuits,  not  i.> 
much  because  it  is  considered  derogatory,  aa  from  tlial 
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neelei  of  Indolence  (quite  coniUtent  with  great  occa- 
ilonii  exertion)  which  recoili  ft'om  regular  and  con- 
tlnuoui  labour.  The  occupationa  of  the  women  consist 
in  iplnning  and  needle-work.  They  make  the  clothes  of 
their  household,  down  to  the  Terjr  shoes,  and  also  saddle- 
cushions,  houilngi,  and  bone  trappings,  and  sheaths  for 
the  warriors'  swordi  and  poniards.  They  frequently  excel 
In  embroidery,  are  ikllfiil  dairy  women,  and  sometimes 
eren  noblewomen  may  be  seen  taking  a  part  in  field 
labour.  At  In  other  half-barbarous  todetlei,  the  greater 
portion  of  labour  fUlt  upon  the  females  ;  but  their  con- 
dition is  far  superior  in  CIrcassia  to  what  it  is  in  most 
other  Eastern  countries.  As  Mohammedanism  is  little 
more  than  a  profession  among  these  people,  their  habits, 
with  the  exception  of  some  formal  observances  with 
regard  to  food,  have  undergone  but  little  change  by 
its  introduction.  The  sexei  mix  ftreely  together  while 
unmarried,  and,  under  the  reatriction  of  caste,  Jove 
matches  are  probably  aa  numerous  here  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  husband  has,  however,  to  purchase 
his  bride  of  her  father,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife, 
from  the  moment  of  their  union,  la  permitted  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  parents  for  a  year,  or  till  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  It  la  a  still  more  remarkable 
custom,  that  the  huaband  must  never  be  seen  in  company 
with  hia  wife;  and  though  the  latter  Is  permitted  to 
receive  without  restraint  the  visita  of  strangers,  yet  the 
former  is  never  present  on  such  occasiona,  and  the  ma- 
trimonial correspondence  is  alwaya  carried  on  by  stealth, 
and  in  the  utmost  secrecy. 

The  greatest  insult  that  can  be  ofTcrcd  to  a  prince,  or 
uiden,  is  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  wife  or  family. 
The  son  of  a  prince  is  committed,  at  the  ago  of  three 
days,  to  the  care  of  an  usden,  by  whom  he  is  brought  up, 
and  never  again  seen  by  hia  father  till  he  is  married ; 
the  son  of  an  usden  remains  in  the  paternal  household 
till  he  is  three  or  four  years  old,  when  he,  in  like 
manner,  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  stranger.  The 
(biter  father  stands  in  every  respect  in  the  place  of  the 
natural  parent.  He  receivea  no  payment  for  nis  trouble, 
but  claims  all  the  duty  and  service  of  hia  ward.  The 
cause  of  this  very  remarkable  custom  is  said  to  be  the 
wish  to  prevent  the  effect  of  indulgence  consequent  on 
a  home  education,  in  enervating  the  character;  but 
though  it  destroys  the  usual  affection  subsisUug  between 
father  and  son,  it  establishes  another  not  less  strong 
between  the  guardian  and  hia  ward,  which  is  usually 
as  intense  as  any  exhibited  in  the  social  connections 
of  other  countries.  The  daughters  are  brought  up  at 
hone,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  have  tncir 
waists  enclosed  by  tight-fitting  stays,  or  a  broad  band 
of  untanned  leather,  which  it  never  removed  nor  loos- 
ened till  they  are  married.  On  the  wedding  night  the 
bridegroom  cuts  thia  traddice  open  with  his  dagger,  an 
operation  which  la  iVequently  attended  with  danger. 
As  a  line  waist  la  considered  the  great  beauty  of  a  Cir- 
cassian, men  are  also  subjected  to  a  very  heavy  com- 
pression on  that  part,  but  nothing  to  that  which  the 
females  endure.  The  girdle  remains  on  the  latter  for  a 
period  varying  from  two  to  six  years,  (a  girl  unmarried 
at  seventeen  rarely  obtains  a  husband,)  during  which 
the  victim  is  growing,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  are 
still  farther  to  improve  the  form,  so  sparingly  fed,  that 
the  young  unmarried  females  have  generally  a  look  of  ill 
health.  The  fineat  looking  women  arc  the  young  wives. 

The  dreas  of  both  sexes  la  rather  long,  that  of  the 
men  consisting  of  ahirt,  tunic,  and  cloak,  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  but  formed  of 
better  materials,  and  in  general  richer ;  the  female 
costume  is  not  very  different,  except  in  being  longer. 
According  to  the  plate  (18.  p.  398.)  in  Fallas's  first 


vol.,  the  outer  robe  reaches  to  the  tnstep,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  hanging  sleeves.  The  men  anave  or  crop 
the  head,  leaving  only  a  single  lock  of  liair  hanging 
from  the  crown ;  they  wear  thick  mustaehios ;  and 
the  learned  classes  (priests  and  physicians)  suffer  the 
whole  beard  to  grow.  The  women's  heads  have  lux- 
uriant tresses,  but  both  aexea  eradicate  every  appear- 
ance of  hair  on  all  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  by 
means  of  a  caustic  ointment  of  unslaked  lime  and  orpi- 
ment.  The  princes  and  usden  rarely  go  out  unarmed, 
and  in  his  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  musket,  pistols,  bow, 
quiver,  and  shield,  the  Circassian  cliief  forms  a  most 
Imposing  and  picturesque  object.  In  this  dress  they 
pay  tlicir  visits  of  state,  and  in  this  also  they  ride  out 
on  their  warlike  or  predatory  expeditions.  The  Cir- 
cassian, like  the  Arab,  is  a  strangu  mixture  of  ferocity 
and  hospitality ;  the  unfortunate  triiveller  who  ap- 
proaches his  country  without  securing  the  protection 
of  some  chief,  it  seixed  aa  a  alavo  by  the  first  native 
who  meets  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  thia 
protection  be  extended,  the  whole  power  of  the  host, 
or  konak,  as  ho  is  called,  is  strained  to  procure  not  only 
the  safety,  but  accommodation  of  the  guest.  The  form 
of  granting  protection  is  remarkable.  The  wife  of  the 
konak  gives  the  atranger  her  breast  to  suck,  after  wliich 
ceremony,  he  It  regarded  at  her  ton,  and  the  whole 
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tribe  as  hit  adopted  brethren.  Itobbery  and  plunder 
are  honourable  nccM|intlons  ;  but  the  charge  or  thiev- 
ing is  accounted  an  insult,  because  it  implies  detection. 
The  custom  of  blood  revenge  is  precisely  similar.  In  all 
its  il^tails,  to  the  same  custom  In  Arabia  (tee  Ahabu), 
and  is  known  by  a  name  Ihlil-uaia,  which  Is  said  to  be 
timilar  in  crvmology  to  the  Ihar  of  that  country.  The 
ransom  by  tlrm  is,  according  to  Fallaa  (I.  40a.),  never 
taken  ;  hut  Spencer  (Circitsn.,  ii.  882.),  on  the  contrary, 
afUrms.  that  it  is  alnHut  always  preferred.  The  exclusive 
nature  of  '  Ircassian  nmrrliigr-fi  naa  been  already  noticed. 
It  is,  howe»«r,  »  little  iiiconnlsfunt,  that  while  a  Cir- 
••asfiian  prince  would  unhcsitalingly  klaughter  an  usden 
of  'is  own  tribe,  or  Abcbasian,  who  should  presume  to 
we<l  his  daughter,  he  will  unhetitalingly  lell  her  to 
Turk,  Persian,  Turcoman,  Nog«y  T.irtar,  or  Kalmuck  I 
Spencer,  who  professes  to  admire  cu'ry  institution  of 
these  ncoi'l-  lia*  ingeniously  discovered  ((Vrrnsj.,  11. 
373.)  that  this  practice  has  tended  to  rr/fne  and  i/W/ue 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  I  He  admits,  indeed, 
that  It  has  occasioned  wars  and  feuds  innumerulile 
among  the  petty  tribes,  from  the  rapacity  with  which 
they  have  overrun  coch  other's  territory  in  search  oi 
beauty  for  the  foreign  market.  The  grealcr  portion  of 
the  females  thus  sold  have,  however,  always  lit^on  Inie- 
ritians,  Georgians,  and  Mingrelians  ;  the  Circassian 
slave  trade  having  beon  chiefly  confined  to  the  mulo 
aex,  from  which  they  supplied  the  Mamelukes  and 
other  slave  troops  of  Egypt  and  Turkey.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  suppression  of  this  infamous  traffic  by  the 
Kussians  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  re- 
sistance made  to  their  government  by  the  Clrcaf^sian 
chiefs.  ( Pallai,  I.  S96—i09.i  lnteriano,la  Vitade  Zichi, 
&€.;  pp.  1—10.  ;  Klaprolh,  pp.  SI.")— .TiO.  3'22— .•t2.'>.  &c. ! 
Spencer's  Circms.,  ii.  223. 2.T3.  242.  24fi.  32.'>.  37.'>.  384.  &c.) 

Laws — These  might  have  been  included  In  the  last  arti- 
cle, since  they  rest  only  on  long-established  custom.  They 
are  administered  in  a  council  of  elders,  but  not  always  by 
the  reigning  prince  of  the  trilie,  if  any  other  of  his  rank 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  in  n  higher  degree.  Tiio 
council  consists  not  of  princes  and  usden  only,  but  also 
of  the  wealthier  .tnd  more  iiged  vassals,  who,  in  the 
jiidement-seat,  are  regarded  as  on  an  equality  with  the 
higher  classes.  The  laws  themselves  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  retaliation,  and  the  business  of  (he  court 
seema  to  consist  of  little  else  than  the  assessment  of 
damages.  Rubbery  of  a  prince  is  punished  by  tlie  restitu- 
tion of  nine  times  the  property  stolen  ;  of  an  usden  by 
simple  restitution,  iind  a  fine  of  30  oxen.  The  prince  or 
usden  can  scarcely  commit  a  robbery  on  a  vass.il,  since 
his  abstract  right  to  all  the  property  of  the  latter  it 
tacitly  acknowledged,  and  the  punishment  of  robbery  by 
one  vassal  of  another  appears,  to  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Fine,  as  among  the  Arabs,  seemt 
almost  the  universal  punishment,  except  in  cases  of 
murder  and  adultery;  in  botli  which  casca  the  punish- 
ment la  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  injured  party,  'fhe 
offending  wife  lias  Iier  head  shaved,  her  ears  slit,  the 
sleeves  of  her  garment  cut  off,  and  in  this  trim  is  sent 
b.-ick,  on  horseback,  to  her  father  ;  who,  if  he  cannot 
sell,  generally  kills  her.  The  paramour  la  certain  of 
death,  being  a  marked  man  by  all  the  husband's  tribe. 
Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  very  rarely  practised.  The 
Circassiana  are  very  attentive  to  their  breeds  of  horses, 
and  have  distinct  innrka  to  show  tlie  noble  races  IVom 
which  tliey  have  descended.  The  stamping  a  false  mark 
upon  a  filly  is  a  forgery,  for  wiiich  notliing  but  life  can 
atone.  (Klaprolh,  p.  319. ;  Pallas,  i.  41 1.  ;  Spencer's  Cir- 
cassia,  ii.  382,  &c.) 

Learning  is  a  complete  blank.  The  people,  from 
whom  Ulumcnbach  took  it  into  his  head  to  suppose 
that  the  Europeans  are  mostly  all  descended,  have  not 
even  an  alpiiahct,  and  consequently  neither  Imok  nor 
manuscript,  in  their  own  language.  The  few  wliu  re.id, 
and  they  are  very  few,  use  tlie  Tartar  or  Arabic  tongues, 
both  of  which,  the  former  especially,  are  very  generally 
understood.  "I'he  Circassian  ianguaiie  is  itscil'  totally 
different  from  any  otiier  at  present  known,  and  what  it 
singular,  considering  the  total  absence  of  letters,  there 
it  a  secret  diali^ct,  apparently  an  old  barbarous  gibberish, 
peculiar  to  the  princes  and  usden,  and  used  by  tiiem 
chiefly  on  their  predatory  excursions.  (Klaprolh,i>.'i'l\. ; 
Pallas,  i.  408.  &c.) 

Arts,  Manufactures,  Commerce. — These  also  are  at 
the  lowest  ebb;  the  doctors  are  simply  conjurors  or 
saints,  who  profess  to  cure  diseases  by  chariiis  and  the 
rougiiest  api)iicati(>iis  of  actual  cautery.  Their  success 
may  be  surmised  from  tlie  fact,  that  notwithstanding  tlie 
length  and  inveteracy  of  tlie  war  witli  the  Kussians, 
scarcely  a  single  instance  of  a  maimed  Circassian  warrior 
Is  to  be  met  witli ;  to  be  wounded  among  these  people  it 
to  die.  Of  artificers  and  skilled  mechanics,  there  are 
only  cutlers,  armourers,  and  goldsmitlis  ;  who,  however, 
exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  the  construction  and  decora- 
tion of  the  warriors'  .inns.  The  art  of  preparing  gun- 
))owder  has  been  known  for  .iges  In  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  abundance  uf  saltpetre  renders  the  iuhabltanta  inde> 
lit  3 
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pendent  of  other  cnuntrios  for  this  important  element  of 
warfare ;  their  hioiIb  of  manufacture  is,  liowever,  very 
primitive.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  women 
are  the  great  manufacturers  of  clotlies,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  only  manufacture  which  these  people 
possess.  They  formerly  traded  with  Persia  and  Turkey 
ror  their  chain  and  gther  armour,  and  with  Tartar  tribes 
northward  for  salt ;  the  cquiv.-ilcnts  on  their  parts  being 
their  children  and  cattle.  The  liussians  have  annihi- 
lated both  trades  ;  and  this,  as  already  stated,  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  hatred  entertained  against  them  by 
the  Circassians.  (Ktaproth,  p.  323.  ;  l'aUa$,  i.  40U.  &c. ; 
Spencer,  ii.  246.  Me.) 

Kame,  Hittory — The  word  Tcherkeatia  is  Tartar,  and 
literally  means  cut  the  road}  that  is,  highwayman  or 
robt>er,  one  who  makes  communication  unsafe.  'J'he  ge- 
neral name  for  these  |>en|>le,  in  the  Caucasus,  is  Kasack, 
whence  it  has  Imhmi  interred  that  they  arc  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  "the  Wolga  ;  but  ety- 
mology has  indeed  run  mad  u|K)n  this  point;  for  this  term, 
like  the  former,  has  a  general,  not  a  national,  siguitici- 
tion,  and  means  a  man  who  lesuls  a  wanderhig  and  mar- 
tial life.  The  Circassians  themselves  recognise  neither 
term  j  they  style  themselves  Wrfi/ji',  which  has  been  de- 
rived by  some  authorities  from  the  i'urco-T.irtar  adah 
(island),  whence  It  has  been  inferred  tliat  these  people 
came  originally  from  the  Crimea.  This  may  l)e  the 
case,  b'lt  it  acquires  no  strength  from  the  etymologic.il 
proof,  since  the  Circassians  have  no  word  for  Island  (how 
should  they,  being  nei-essarily  ignorant  of  the  thing  V) 
and  their  language,  as  belorc  observed,  has  no  connection 
with  either  Turkish  or  Tartar.  From  a  resemblance  in 
sound  between  the  Tartar  name  (Tchflki'ss),  they  have 
been  pretty  generally  supposed  to  Ik-  identical  witli  the 
Zygcs  (Luyti)  of  Str.nlM)  (il.  12!t.,  xi.  41)2.).  Stephen  of 
Byziintinm  (art.  'Lvy'i).  iJud  I'rocopius  (lie  lUi.Uul. 
Jv.  4. )  This,  again,  is  not  improbable,  but  the  premises 
are  far  too  weak  and  uncertain  to  found  acimchislon 
upon.  The  K.ibardlnes  have  a  tradition  that  they  are 
A  rab  ( Pallas,  i .  3',)2. ) ;  but  in  the  W .  mountains  thev  say 
th.it  before  their  ancestors  arrived  here,  tlio  land  was 
Inh.ililted  by  men  so  small,  that  they  rode  hares  i.istead 
of  horses  {Spencer's  Ciriass.  11.):  mid,  a<  to  the  time 
when  this  letthMuent  took  place,  they  are  profoundly  ig- 
norant. 'Among  all  this  conliision,  n.itur.illy  to  be  ex- 
pected in  sjieaking  of  n  barbarous  and  but  little  known 
people,  all  that  c.in  be  inferred  with  certainty  ii,  that 
the  Circassian!"  have  liihaliiteil  their  mountains  for  many 
centuries,  and  iiiat  they  have  always  been  the  same  hardy, 
reckless,  daring  robber  warriors,  th.it  we  lind  them  at 
this  hour.  Christianity  is  supposeil  to  have  found  Its 
way  among  them  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  Christian 
era :  but,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Turkish  power,  they  nomi- 
nally €Mnbrac«l  Mohainnu'danlsm,  preserving,  however, 
mauv  Christian  cerenutnies,  anil  acknowlc'dged  a  kind  of 
doulitrul  dei)endeiice  on  the  I'orte.  Their  llrst  connection 
with  Kussia  took  place  in  I.').*).'!,  when  the  princes  of  the 
Besch  Tag  submittt'd  to  the  Czar  'wan  Vassilievitch. 
From  that  time  the  HnssL-in  power  has  been  constantly 
incrc.ising  iu  the  Caucasus  ;  and  bv  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
uople  (1H,T()),  Turkey  made  over  t  .  it  the  whole  Cir- 
rassian  country.  Denying  tin'  right  to  be  thus  dispoied 
ol,  and  knowing  that,  uiuler  the  \iK. irons  government  of 
Russia,  their  r<ibberle»  wcmlil  be  npressc-d,  as  well  as 
their  traffic  in  slaves,  they  Hew  to  arms,  and,  for  the  hut 
nine  years  have  maintained  a  brave  but  nnei|ual  struggle. 
Sympathy  Is  natwralljf  excited  by  tli''  siiiTlach?  of  a 
handlul  of  mountaineers  conleniling  ,i|i.iinst  one  ol  the 
mo>l  powerful  enipiri'S  In  the  world  ;  lint  no  one  who 
ralmly  considers  tlie  subject  in  it«  illH'erent  iM'arings  can 
ilonbt  that  their  suhjngatiim  by  a  livllised  governinenl 
will  lie  a  material  »ervice  to  the  cause  of  huiiianily,  and, 
eventuallv,  even  to  Iheniselvei. 

The  piipulation  of  (  ircas'ia  Is  estimitted  ul  lietween 
3.(K)»I,II0()  and  4.lH«l.l»io.  (  KM/on^//,  pp.  I7:t -2-'3.  ;t|ii— 
314. :  /'alias,  I.  3'.i"— .I'.i.'i.  40.1.  4o7.  *c. :  Siicinrr't  Cheats, 
aiul  H'.  Caur.  jki.m  ' 

CIUKNCKS  ri'.ll  (nsniilb  callinl  C/ic/. )).  a  pari.  bor. 
anil  par.  of  F.n«laiid.  co.  (iloncr.ter,  linnd.  (  Miwiiinnie, 
on  tlie  Churn.  Xim.  \\ .  Iiv  N.  London.  Area  of  iiai., 
ft,!HP()«cres.    Top  ,  l>»21,  4,!Ih^  ;  Kll,  .'•,4'«l ;  lint  the  limits 

of  the  pari.   Ixir.  are  not    Meiilical   with  IIm f  the 

par,  and  It  had.  in  KM,  a  p.ip.  of  .■>.l"2.  The  town  Is 
on  ihe  line  of  ro.ul  from  Oxford  to  llalh,  and  consists 
of  4  principal,  and  several  sinaller  strr,  Is.  paved  anil 
lighted:  houses  mo>tlv  of  slone,  ,nid  well  limit;  many 
of  the  more  respMlalile  are  del.H  lieil,  and  have  shriili- 
l«Ti(  •  rounil  Iheni.  '  It  i»  not  a  pl.n  e  of  any  trade  i  Iml 
It  Is  a  very  ri'speclahle  eonntry  town  In  giMid  ,ondltion, 
rather  Increasing  In  liniidinns',  and  has  the  appearance 
ot  l«-lng  Inhabited  liy  per«•ln^  in  easy  circnnislanci'S." 
(A'Hnrffiry  lleiwrlt  Portions  of  its  am  lent  walls  (2  m. 
In  (irrult)  are  sltil  traceable,  slmwing  that  Ihi-  modirn 
town  iHTuples  only  a  portlim  of  the  ancient  site,  a  large 

Iiart  ol  Ihe  enclosed  area,  on  the  S,  F...  Iii'ing  iK-ciipied 
ly  gardrni  and  meadows.  The  eliiirch  Is  In  the  deco- 
rated style  of  tliu  IMIi  (.cnturv,  Willi  a  lolly  lower,  and 
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■everal  lateral  chapels  and  ancient  monuments  of  grcil 
interest :  both  within  and  without,  it  Is  elalmratcly  or! 
namented,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  par.  churches  in 
England.  There  are  4  dissenting  chapels ;  a  free  gram, 
mar-school,  founded  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.,  whlcli 
had  Dr.  Jenner  for  a  pupil ;  blue-coat  and  yellow-coat 
schools  with  small  endowments,  clothing  and  educatinK 
about  40  children  ;  3  ancient  hospitals,  or  alms  houses 
supporting  in  nil  13  aged  '):crsons ;  and  several  other 
charitable  institutiims.  Alarkets,  Monday  and  Friday  ■ 
fairs,  Easter  Thursday,  July  18.,  Nov.  8. :  there  are  also 
statute  fairs  on  the  alondays  before  and  after  Oct.  lo 
There  is  here  a  large  woollen-cloth  and  a  carpet  manul 
factory ;  curriers'  knives,  of  a  superior  quality,  arc  also 
made  in  the  town,  and  there  arc  two  breweries ;  g 
branch  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  extends  to 
it,  and  races  arc  annually  held  in  Its  vicinity,  it 
is  not  incorporated,  and  is  governed  by  2  high  con- 
stables  and  14  wardsmcn,  chosim  annually  at  the  court 
lect  and  baron  of  the  manor.  Petty  sessions  for  the  ', 
hundreds  of  Cirencester  (comprising  nearly  one  fourth 
part  of  the  co.)  are  held  here ;  and  a  court  of  requests 
for  debts  under  40s.  fur  the  same  district.  It  Is  a  polling 
place  for  the  R.  div.  of  the  co. ;  ■ind  has  itself  returned 

2  mem.  to  the  H,  of  C.  from  the  I3lli  of  Kliz.,  the  fraii- 
chlse  ))revlously  to  the  Kcforin  Act  having  been  vested 
in  the  Inhab.  householders  being  parishioners.  Ueijii- 
tcred  electors,  in  IH37-3H,  .WU. 

Cirencester  was  the  i'orinium  of  the  Itom,ins ;  njul 
was  a  place  of  considerable  limiortance  from  its  Ihmiik 
sItuattHi  at  the  intersection  of  three  military  roails. 
Numerous  Itoinan  remains  have  been  discovereil ;  ami 
near  it  is  .in  amphitheatre  (now  called  the  Dull -ring) 
iKdng  an  ellipse  ol  03  by  43  yards,  enclosed  by  a  indiiiui 
"I  It.  high,  on  the  inner  slope  of  which  were  turf  scats 
which  arc  still  partiiUly  tracciblc.  In  the  last  livll  war 
hostilities  are  supposed  to  have  commcncc<l  In  this  town 
by  an  attack  on  Lord  Chandos;  it  wits  several  times 
t;iken  and  retaken  during  its  progress,  A  magniliiiMit 
abbey  of  Black  Canons  was  founded  here  liy  Hi  ury  I., 
whus'e  abbot  was  mitred,  .ind  had  a  seat  In  pari.  It,' 
revenue  at  the  general  dissolution  was  I.U.'il/. ;  aum,. 
slight  remains  of  il  still  exist.  Oakley  Park,  the  scat  oi 
Earl  llathurst,  is  iu  the  Immcdi.ilc  vicinity.  Tlie  ancient 
annalist,  Itichard  of  Cirencester,  was  a  native  of  tlii> 
town,  (liuildcr'i  Hist.  <tf  Cirencester ;  Alkyn's  lint, 
lihucestershire ;  Pari.  Papers  and  Ue/MrLs.) 

CIUDAD  DE  I-AS  CASAS  (formerly  C/nrfad /(,„/), 
an  inl.  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  Ihe  state  of  Chiap,is,  in  a 
fertile  plain  near  the  border  of  (iii,itimala,  4.Mlm,  S.i:. 
Mexico.  Pop.  about  4,(llK),  one  eiglitli  of  whom  are  In- 
dians. It  has  a  cathedral,  another  church,  several  cha|icl.<, 
four  convents,  a  nunnery,  and  a  U.  Cath.  ecclcsiasticai 
college.  It  was  founded  in  ia2N,  and  inaile  a  city  liy  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  In  l.')3<i.  It  was  the  see  of  the  Vdc- 
lir.tted  bishop  I.as  Ciuas,  the  protector  of  the  Indians,  tu 
whose  meincirv  a  monuinc>nt  Is  here  erected. 

CIDDAD  ItEAL,  a  city  of  Spain,  iirov.  La  Maiirhn, 
of  which  It  Is  tlie  cap.,  in  a  pl.iiii  almiit  .'mi.  S.  and  K.' 
from  the  (iiiailiana,  102  in.  S.  Madrid.  |li2in.  N.E.  Seville! 
Pop.  lo,7,'>x.  It  mil  built  alter  tlic  I'xpulaion  of  (lie  .Minn 
I'nim  La  Maiicha.to  serve  as  a  check  upon  tliose  »h» 
still  maintained  Ihemselvcs  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  In- 
tensive remains  of  its  ancient  walls  and  towers  still  exist. 
Streets  long  and  straight,  but  narrow.  The  grand  sipiaru 
Is  snrrouniletl  by  two  rows  of  boxes  for  viewing  tlic  Imll- 
llghts  and  pnlilic  Icstlvals.     It  has .'i churches, h convii.tt, 

3  hospitals,  barracks  for  troops,  a  ni.igniliccnt  uork-' 
house,  incliiiling  a  schoid  lor  the  instrnciinn  nt  pur 
children  in  iiseliil  occupalions,  founilcd  by  Cardinal  1. 1- 
rcn7..ina,  Archbishup  of  I'uleilo.  and  siininarics  tor  ilic 
sillily  of  classical  learning.  Tlii'  wonllcn  inaiinlaitiiri's 
and  t.nincries,  for  which  tliis  city  was  lorini  riy  ilisiin- 
guiihed,  are  mm  much  decayed.  It  was  the  hcail.'ipiarlir) 
III  Ihe  famous  Saitta  llirmnnittnl,  i\r  llnlv  llriitiieiliiiinl. 
an  order  fonniled  iu  124'.',  lor  the  extirpallon  of  lii^lm.iy 
riilibirs.  ( .Viflnnii.  Ill,  I'.m.  ;  Huurnniiiu,  ^n:.) 

(II  DAI)  ItoDIIKiO,  a  lily  of  Spain,  priiv.  S.il.i- 
niani  a.  im  an  eniineiii  e  on  tin'  right  bank  ot  tlie  Aipiiiii, 
wliicli  is  here  crossed  liy  a  bridge  of  7  arilies,  .i.^  m. 
S.W.  S.damanca,  I  I'l  in.  \V,  .Madrid,  and  Hi  ni.  Irnni  llii. 
frontiers  nf  I'nrliigal.  Phil  (1,0!)7.  It  has  a  castle,  nn.l 
is  striiin;l>  fortilied,  Il  is  tolerably  well  built,  ami  Inn 
sonie  giiiiii  pnlille  liiillillngs. Including  acatlieilnii.  Iniiiiilid 
In  ll'ii.  with  iinnierMUs  clnnches  and  convnils.  an  e|ii.. 
iiip.il  seniin.irv,  and  an  hnspiljd.  In  llie  great  «i|ii,irii 
arc  3  Kiinian  coliiiiins.  with  insi  ripliuns.  The  town  Ins 
two  siibnilis,  and  ilsentirons  arc  fertile.  Clmlail  IIihI. 
rigci  was  taken  liy  Ihe  I'rcnch  under  Marshal  Minseiu, 
in  |H|ii.  Ihe  llnke  of  (then  Lord)  Wellingbili.  haviiin 
■  oine  ii|Kiii  il  by  siii prise,  with  the  allied   FumIIsIi  »iiiI 

I'oiHlgiiese   forces Ian.    H     |isl'2.    after   a   viKiimin 

sieg",  took  it  by  assuull  on  the  inili  of  Ihe  same  iniiiilli. 
.\  large  Imllcring  train,  niid  immense  ipianlitics  of  ani. 
iniinition,  were  found  in  the  towii.  The  allies  hist  alnml 
1,'^si  men,  and  'Ml  nlliciis,  in  Ihe  siiye  aiid  iixiiiill. 
1  hit  iniporbint  aililciement  procured  fir  the  incie<»lul 


CIUDADELA. 

iracral  thn  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrlgo  from  the 
Spanish  gov.,  and  of  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedrai  from  the 
I'ortuguose.  iNapier'sPenin.lVay.ir. 3^7.;  A/i'fiano, ij:c.) 

CICUAUBLA,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  of 
whicli  it  was  formerly  the  cap.,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  and 
narrow  bay  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island ;  lat.  3'.P  59' 
K.,  long.  3°  54'  E.  Pop.  7.800.  It  has  walls,  partly  of 
Moorish  construction  and  partly  modern,  with  stone 
iKUtions.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  flne  Gothic 
cliurch.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  it  has  a  consider- 
able number  of  good  houses,  inhabited  by  many  of  the 
nobles  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  was  formerly  a.much 
richer  and  more  important  place  than  at  present :  it  is 
now  dependent  on  Mahon  for  all  its  imports  of  foreign 
articles.    (Miflano.) 

CIVITA  VECCHIA  (an.  Centum  CelUe),  a  fortified 
tea-port  town  of  the  I'apal  States,  cap.  deleg.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Mediterranean,  31)  m.  W.N.W.  Rome,  of 
which  it  is  the  port ;  lat.  fiP  4'  3S"  N.,  long.  1 1°  44'  52"  E. 
Fop.  about  7,000,  exclusive  of  prisoners,  tliat  is,  of  felons 
employed  in  the  public  works,  a  bngne  being  established 
here.  Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  town  is  tole- 
rably well-built  and  laid  out ;  it  contains  several  con- 
vents, a  lazaretto,  a  theatre,  an  arsen<il,  building-docks, 
warehouses.  Sec,  and  engrosses  almost  the  whole  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  W.  side  of  the  I'apal  do- 
minions. Its  harbour,  which  was  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  is  formed  of  three  l.irgc  moles, — two  pro- 
jecting from  the  mainland,  and  inclined  th<>  one  a  little 
to  the  N.,  and  the  other  to  the  S.;  and  a  thiid  constructed 
opposite  to  the  gap  between  the  o,thers,  and  serving  to 
protect  the  shipping  from  the  heavy  sea  that  would 
otherwise  be  tlirown  in  during  W.  gales.  The  latter 
mole  clearly  appears  from  a  passage  in  Pliny's  letters 
(hb.fi.  ppist.  31.)  to  have  been  formed  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  to  the  breakwater  at  Plj-moutli,  by  sink- 
ing innnense  blocks  of  stone,  which  became  fixed  and 
consolidated  by  their  own  weight,  till  the  structure  was 
riiiscd  above  the  waves.  Its  extremities  are  about  'M 
fatlioms  distant  from  those  of  the  lateral  moles,  and  at 
its  S.  end  there  Is  a  lighthouse,  with  a  lantern  elevated 
74 11.  above  the  Ipvel  of  the  sea.  The  S.  entrance  to  the 
h.irlK)ur  is  the  deepest,  liaving  from  M  to  4  fatlioms  water. 
Ships  mav  anchor  within  the  port,  in  from  1(>  to  IM  ft. 
w.itor,  or  between  It  and  the  outer  mole,  where  the  depth 
ii  greater.  Civita  Vecchia  is  a  free  port,  —  that  is,  a  jiort 
into  wlilch  produce  may  be  Imported,  and  citlier  made 
use  of  or  re-exported  tree  of  duty  ;  but  quarantine  re- 
gulntiuns  are  very  strictly  enforced.  Its  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stulTs  ;  coll'ee, 
ingar,  cocoa,  and  other  colonial  products ;  salt  and  salted 
fish,  wines,  jewellery,  glass,  earthenware,  Hcc.  to  the  total 
value  of  about  r>,VI,0(K)/.  or  TlKi.OOO/.  annually ;  the  ex- 
ports are  prlncli>ally  staves  and  timber,  corn,  wood, 
chiTsc,  potash,  pumice  Hon.',  alum,  Ac,  probably  to  r.n 
ainiiunt  not  much  less.  Marseilles  and  (ieuo,'.  have  the 
largest  sliarc  of  the  foreign  tr.idc;  and  next  to  them, 
Kngland.  I'ully  3-4tli8  of  the  ships  entering  the  I'apal 
ports  arrive  at  that  of  Civita  Veccfiia. 

Tlii*  city  was  originally  called  TnOi^nus  Portiit,  and 
It  it  to  bi'  regretted  that  it  did  not  continue  to  bear  tlie 
name  of  its  illustriinis  louiuler.  (/Jn/H/w/i/i;  Com.  Did.) 

(:i,ACKMANNAN,an,  of  Scotland,  and  the  stnallot 
in  that  kingdom,  cm  the  N.  side  of  tlie  I'orth,  iM'iiig,  ex. 
cppt  lor  a  sliort  distance  on  thi'  E.,  where  it  adjoins  I'ife, 
ox'ry  where  surrouiidiid  by  the  cos.  ol  Perth  and  .Stir- 
ling. Area,  3'),7'20  acres.  It  is  IraversiMl  by  the  Devon, 
an  allhi  ;nl  of  the  Forth.  The  range  of  tlie  Oihill  hills 
rni»»c<  and  mostly  (iciu|ili't  the  l)art  nf  the  co.  to  the  N. 
iilthe  I)i'V(«i ;  but  the  iilhrr  iind  lar  lariirst  iimtlon  con. 
hM»,  for  the  most  part,  of  dav  and  carse  l.iiiil,  and  Is 
ninarkalily  fertile  and  well  cultiv.itid,  pri>diu'lng  excel- 
liiit  crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  Estate's  inlddh'-si/.cd  ; 
finiH  large  ;  farm  buildings  extvllcnt  ;  avi  rage  rent 
ni  land,  In  ISKI,  I/,  Oj.  Idji/.  an  acre.  There  are  v.ilu.ilile 
mines  of  coal,  large  quantities  of  wliicli  are  shippe.l  at 
Alloa  1  iriin>tone  is  also  abundant.  Tiierearesmiie  largi' 
ilisllllerii'S  and  breweries  ;  but  little  iiCher  maniHacture 
ti  carried  on.  Alloa  Is  the  largest,  but  riackin.uiiiau  is 
111!  1".  town.  Clackinaniiaii  Is  divided  into  ,'>  iiarishes, 
imil  hail,  in  IWU.  'i.-m  liiliab.  houses,  :i,3.Vi  families,  nnd 
U,7'.'i  liihali.,  nf  whom  7.il'.i'>  were  males,  .mil  7,ti,H  fe- 
males. It  is  united  with  Kinross  In  returning  I  mem.  to 
IHctl.  of  ('.  Heglstered  electors  In  IH;w..i!i,  Nl'i.  \  alui'd 
rtnt.  ai.is.'/.  Scotch  ;  annual  value  of  real  |iri!|i«rty  In 
l»l"'.  .■|7.!»7'</. 

( |.MKM*NN<N,  n  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  .iliove 
CO. ,  on  nil  eminence  I'.Min.  high,  on  the  left  liink  of  the 
Krllh  of  I'orth.  Pop.  nlioul  'i.l«i".  It  consists  prliiil- 
iMllyof  one  long  iinpaved  it  reel,  and  Is  a  very  iinlin|iiirt- 
inl  place.  On  the  W.  of  the  t<i«ii  l»  t  l.icknianiiaii 
lower,  the  palace  of  King  HolM'rl  llrilci'.  long  the  resl- 
ili'iKcnfalirimch  of  the  llruce  lumlly,  and  now  the  iirii- 
p  Tlv  of  (lie  carl  of  /elland.  The  par.  cimrili  (s  a  modern 
<<  itliic  hiilliling.  |)i  litors  and  crimiiiaU  are  sent  tn 
.''■irllng.  Ihi'  Jill  111  wluili  is  )>artly  maintained  by  Ihi' 
I'o  ol  (l.kiKmanii.wi. 
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CLAGENFURTH  (Germ.  Ktaeetifurt),  a  town  of 
Illyri.i,  gov.  Laybach,  cap.  duchy  of  Carlnthia,  on 
the  Glan,  an  amuent  of  the  Drave,  In  an  extensive 
plain,  21  m.  E.  Villach,  and  40  m.  N.N.W.  Laybach. 
Pop.  12,480.  It  was  formerly  fortified ;  hut  its  work* 
were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1 809.  It  has  4  suburbs, 
is  well-built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets.  There  ar« 
5  squares,  one  of  which  has  a  leaden  statue  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  group  (indifferently  ex- 
ecuted) representing  Hercules  destroying  the  hydra. 
Another  square  contains  the  residence  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Uurk,  with  itj  galleries  of  paintings,  statuary, 
Mec,  a  rich  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  an  obelisk  erected  in 
honour  of  Francis  I.  There  are  7  churches,  2  hospitals, 
several  infirmaries,  a  lying-in  hospital,  workhouse,  house 
of  correction,  lyceum  with  a  public  library,  college, 
normal  high  school,  Ursuline  school  for  girls,  an  agricul- 
tural society,  and  a  theatre.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
court  of  appeal  for  the  gov.  of  Laybach,  and  of  munici- 
pal, provincial,  and  other  courts  of  justice.  It  has  a  few 
manufactures  of  fine  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  white 
lead.  Clagenfurth  is  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  in  its  vicinity 
tliere  are  gome  ruins  believed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient 
Tiburnia.  It  has  several  times  been  partially  destroyed 
by  fire.    {Oeslerr.  Nat.  Encpcl. Sfc.) 

CLAMECY,  a  town  of  trance,  d6p.  N16vre,  in  which 
it  holds  the  second  rank,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yoniie,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Beauvron,by  both  of  which  it  is  intersected,  3G  in. 
N.E.  Ncvers.  Pop.  (c«.  co»n.)  .%000.  Little  remains  of 
its  ancient  castle,  and  the  massive  walls  by  which  it  was 
formerly  surrounded.  It,  however,  contains  several  old 
Gothic  cliurches,  iind  a  handsome  modern  castla  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens,  which  stands  in  the  Place  ile 
Vauvert.  Clainecy  has  manufactures  of  common  woollen 
cloths,  fulling  mills,  dyeing  houses,  tanneries,  &c.,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  wood  and  charcoal,  most  of  w  hicli  are 
sent  down  the  Yonne  to  Paris.  (Hugo,  art.  Niivre,  ^c.) 

CLAKE,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  jirov.  Munster.  It  il 
in  a  great  measure  insulated,  having  G.alway  Itay  on  the 
N. ;  the  Atlantic  im  the  W. ;  the  Shannon,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tii)pernry,  on  the 
S.  and  S.E.  ;  and  Galway  on  the  N.E.  Area,  Hn'.',3,')2 
acres,  of  which  259,5i*4  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog,  and  lH,(ili.^  water.  Surface  in  parts  almost  moun- 
tainous ;  but  it  hat  a  large  extent  of  low  level  land.  The 
low  grounds,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Corcasics,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus,  are  almost  equal  to 
the  very  best  grazing  lands  in  Lincolnsliirc.  The  arable 
lands  are  mostly  light,  but  fertile.  Estates  largi! ;  tillago 
farms  very  small,  many  being  bulow  5,  ami  very  few  .ibove 
(id  or  70  acres.  Agriculture  extremely  bad,  but  Improv- 
ing :  it  is  still  common  in  many  parts  to  take  a  succession 
of  corn  crops  till  the  land  be  completely  exhausted. 
Principal  crojis,  oats  nnd  potatoes  ;  but  wheat  and  biirley 
are  now  ratlier  extensively  cultivated.  Sea-we«Hl  and 
sim-saiid  are  a  good  deal  used  as  manure  ;  and  in  the 
hilly  parts  the  hy,  or  sjiade,  is  much  employed  in  culti- 
vation. Cottages  mostly  of  stone,  but  without  lime  or 
othtr  cement.  Condition  of  the  occupiers  of  small  tillage 
faiins  and  collieis  ouite  as  bad  as  in  most  other  piu-ls  of 
Ireland.  Lime  is  tlie  most  important  mineral.  Manu- 
factures have  liarilly  any  footing.  Average  rent  of  land, 
Ws.'M.  an  acre.  Exclusive  of  the  Shannon,  the  Fergus 
is  the  iirlncipal  river.  Clare  has  'J  baronies  and  7'.i  pa- 
rishei,  and  »eiids  3  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  viz.  '1  for  the 
CO.,  and  I  for  the  bor.  of  Ennis,  the  |ii'incipal  town  in  the 
CO.  Ilegistercd  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1R;)H.:w.  'J. 73(1.  In 
IN3I  Clare  li.id  4(l.3.'>M  inliali.  houses,  43,374  families,  and 
'i.'>N.3'i'.>  indlvidmds,  of  wlimii  rjis,44(i  were  males,  and 
r.".t,H7<i  lenialcs. 

CI.ACSTIIAL  or  Kt.At'STIIAI..  a  town  of  the  k. 
of  llaniiver.  caj).  of  the  milling  laptaliicv  {Hi>iili<ii</il. 
inanniiiiii(Ji)  iiiilie  same  name,  and  the  principal  mining 
town  of  the  ll.ui*.  ;  in  a  bare  and  bleak  rigion  on  the  top 
and  slopes  nfahill  1,710  I),  above  tile  sea,  V(i  m  N.i:. 
(iiitllngen,  anil  M  in.  S.W.  by  S,  Hanover.  I'liii.  )i.ii70, 
or  logcllier  wilh  the  adjacent  town  ol  /ellerlilil,  aliiMit 
I3,2ri0,  mostly  miners  or  jHrsons  connccteil  with  the 
mines  and  smelling  houses.  It  has  a  disolate  appear- 
ance ;  Us  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  even  Its  prin- 
cipal cliurch  Is  of  Ihi-  same  material.  It  coiilHiiiH  a 
iniiilng-tchoiil,  siippiirli'd  by  the  king,  and  iiosHessIng  an 
e\ti  iishc  (nllcctioiiiirmodi'ls  ol  iniiics  mining  buililiiigi, 
maclilnery.  \c.,  and  ii  cabinet  of  the  Hart/,  minerals. 
There  Is  also  a  mint,  at  which  about  I4.(NI0  silver  dollars 
are  coined  weekly,  and  rroin  li(Kl  to  WNI  gold  ducats 
yearly;  a  gvinnasium,  .\c.  'The  chief  lead  and  «ll\er 
mines  In  the  llarif  are  in  the  nrlglibourhood,  next  to 
which  are  t\w  SIllicrseKeii.  The  shaft  of  one  of  llieto 
mini's  readies  to  •J.(KKi  It.  below  the  level  of  the  llaltie. 
The  inlnes  are  drained  by  a  liiiinel.  cut  llirough  the 
moiint.tiii  til  the  sm.ill  town  of  Grund,  a  distance  of  n  m. 
I'hc  lolal  leiiclli  nf  Ibis  tunnel,  however,  with  id 
brain  lies.  Is  nearly  double  lliis  distance  i  It  was  com- 
iniiiced  111  1777.  and  linished  In  17Uy.     All  the  machinery 
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iiied  in  the  mines  being  set  in  motion  by  water-power, 
rrcry  little  stream  around  Clausthal  is  carel'iilly  mado 
use  of  to  form  a  reservoir ;  and  the  canals  conducting  the 
water  thence  to  the  difTerent  mills,  machines,  &c.,  are 
■aid  to  hare  an  aggregate  length  of  12A  m.  There  are 
numeroui  forges ;  besides  which,  camlets,  and  a  few  other 
arttclei  are  manufactured.  (Reden,  Das  Konigr.  von 
Hannover,  1. 2(W.  &c. ;  CannahicH ;  Murray'!  Handbook.) 

CLERMONT-DE-LODEVE  (»«  Looeve).  There 
are  many  other  small  towns  in  France  named  Clermont ; 
but  none  of  any  importance. 

CLERMO>lT-FEBRAND  (an.  Jugustonemetum), 
a  city  of  France,  dep.  Puy-de-DAmo,  of  wliicli  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  an  ■(fluent  of  the  Allier,  H2  m.  W.  Lyons,  and 
an«  m.  S.  by  E.  Paris.  -Lat.  46°  46'  «"  N.,  long.  3"  5' 
17"  B.  Fop.  (IHWi),  suburbs  included,  32,427.  It  is 
flnely  situated  on  an  eminence,  surroinidc<l  on  the  S. 
anil  W.  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  uf  which  the 
Puy-de-Dome  is  the  culminating  (loint,  and  overlooking 
on  the  N.  and  E.  the  picturesque  and  rich  plain  of  the 
Limagne.  The  city  itself  is  about  H  m.  in  circuit,  l)cing 
separated  by  a  Imulcvard,  nartiall/  planted  with  trees, 
from  several  considerable  suburbs.  Thougli  it  has  sonic 
line  structures,  it  is  in  general  badly  laid  out ;  streets 
crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty ;  houses  lofty,  mostly  old, 
and  gloomy  looking  from  being  built  of  the  lava  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  which  also  the  streets  arc 
paved.  The  more  moilern  buildings,  however,  which  are 
rapidly  mcreasing  in  t'lermont  and  its  suburbs,  have  a 
more  cheerful  and  agrecible  as|>ect.  It  has  several 
squares  ornamented  with  handsome  fountains,  and  is 
exceedingly  well  supplied  with  good  water,  convoyed  to 
it  by  subterranean  conduits  from  Koyat,  a  league  dis- 
tant. The  principal  edifice  it  the  cathedral,  a  work  of 
the  I3th  century,  and  the  third,  according  to  Hugo, 
which  has  lieen  constructed  in  this  city.  Externally  it 
has  nMhing  to  recommend  it,  being  unlini>he<i,  and 
crowded  amongst  a  number  of  mctn  buildings ;  hut  its 
Interior  t»  consldcretl  one  of  the  finest  existing  speci- 
mens of  (iothir  architecture.  It  is  built  of  Volvic  lava, 
a  material  well  In  keeping  with  its  style,  and  has  a 
choir,  chapels,  &r.  of  great  beauty,  a  nuinlier  of  liiuid- 
siime  columns  supporting  a  loRy  nave  and  aislva,  and 
much  elegant  carving  and  staiiiwl  glass.  Of  tlie  live 
towers  it  possessed  iK-fcire  the  Itevolulion.  only  one  re- 
mains. Of  the  other  churches,  thiit  of  Notre  l)aine  du 
Port,  built  in  xtH.  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  elalMirnt<'ly 
ornamented  externally  with  mosaic  work,  bas-reliefs,  Xc. 
The  corn  and  linen  halls,  the  ancient  college,  town-liall, 
earalry  barracks,  HHvl-Uieu,  and  another  hospital,  llie 
Prefecture,  a  iiublic  library  with  I'J.OtM)  vols.,  founded  by 
Massillon,  and  the  theatre,  are  the  other  principtil  piililic 
buildings.  It  has  also  »  Imtaiiic  g.irdi'n.miiseiiins  of  na- 
tural history  and  antl(|uities,  and  a  caliini't  of  iniiu'ralogy. 
particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the  volcanic  products  of 
the  neighlxHirhnnd.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  which 
has  to  boast  of  Massillon  for  one  of  Its  inciimlHMits.and  of 
trilHinals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  rimimerce  ;  and  has 
a  royal  college  of  tlie  (liird  class  with  about  3.'i<i  pupils, 
II  primary  school,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  lielles 
left  res,  &c.  Trade  considerable:  it  tieing  the  rnlirpiil 
for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  deps.,  consisting  of 
hemp,  Aax,  corn,  wines,  cheese,  leatlier,  and  linen  fa- 
hrirs,  and  for  a  part  of  the  merchandise  of  Provence  and 
Lantuediic  Intended  for  Paris,  hesidi's  iH'ing  on  the 
great  line  of  romniunicition  between  llordcaux  and 
Lyons.  Konr  large  fairs  are  held  annually.  Manufac- 
tures not  very  im|Mirtant  ;  the  chli-f  are  those  of  silk 
stockings,  druggets,  tinted  paper,  co.irse  woollens,  linen, 
rullerr,  )Mircel«in,  cutton  yarn,  twine,  iweetine.its,  pre- 
•<>rvF<(  fruits,  and  cheiniial  products  I'liere  is  also  a 
salt|>elre  relinery.  In  and  riMiiid  I'lerinoiit  there  are 
numerous  w.irin  ch.'ilyl>e.ite  springs.  Inildiiig  In  siiliition 
rarlMmales  of  lime,  niagnesiu,  \i'.,  anil  wliicli,  on  cool- 
ing, deiiosit  very  extensive  snlliniiits.  'I'hi-  most  re- 
markable of  these  t»  in  the  tiiliurli  id  St.  Allyre,  Hlnre 
a  stri-amlet  having  riiised  its  Ih'iI  to  ■  cnnsiileralile 
height  by  mians  ol  suiceolvi'  deposlls,  and  siiliseqiii  iitly 
formeil  aeasrade  oter  iiiintlif.  stri'.'itniet  into  u  hicli  it  had 

{ireviously  run,  has  eirccti*il  the  tiirin.ition  of  a  natural 
iridgc  over  the  latter.  '^1  ft.  in  liti|;lli,  by  i'i  It.  Iiigli. 
The  little  town  of  MiMit.rerraud.  roriinrly  cunt. lining  the 
itiimghold  of  llie  ciiiMits  of  AiixTgne,  is  now  oni'  oltlir 
siiliiirhsof  ('leriniint,  «ltli  will,  h  It  it  connnled  liy  a  Hue 
■v*nue  of  williiw  and  walnut  trees. 

Anterior  to  the  Koinin  i  iin<|ueit,  (liit  ritv  was  named 
AVni<»"i.  and  was  the  i  up  iil  the  Ar\crliii ;  AiiKu«tnsein- 
h<>lll>he<l  II,  and  gave  it  his  oami'.  In  thi'  3ii  century  it 
was  eri-eleil  into  a  lil«h<>|irlc.  il  wns  siver.il  limes  demo- 
llslii><l  In  the  nil  I  i"-diiiit  ngrs,  and  e>pi><  ially  liy  I'epiii- 
ie-ltref  Tlii-  ci'iints  nf  Clermont  and  .Aiiiergiie  anir 
warils  possessed  It.  It  was  hire  lliat  tlie  ci'li<lir.ltrd 
roiincil.  which  iH-a'S  Its  name,  was  held  in  I'llO,  when 
the  first  crusade  was  rcs'd\etl  on.  Phillli  Augustus 
united  this  ritr  lo  his  doinliiluns  In  171'^.  (  Icrmonl  h^is 
tie«*n  the  hlrtti  pi. ice  ot  niany  illii^tiiiMis  iixii  amung 
whom  may  he  •i"'ellle<l,  (iregory  nf  I'l.nrs )   I'.iiral,  Imrn 
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hero  on  the  19th  June,  1623 ;  Thomas,  Chamfort  D. 
Illle  the  poet,  and  General  Desaix,   in  honour  of  win,,,? 
an   ol>elisk  has    been    erected    in  one  of  the  snuiroa 
( Hugo,  art.  Puy  de  U6me  ;  t'rench  Official  Tablet :  Diet 
Oiogrnpliique,  S(C.) 

CLEVELAND,  atown  of  the  U.  States,  Ohio,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  iMke  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Cuyahoua 
river,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Grand  Canal ,  connectliia 
the  Ohio  river  (and  consequently  the  Mississippi)  witlj 
Lake  Erie,  unites  with  the  latter.  The  opening  uf  tlip 
can.ll  has  made  Cleveland,  which  w.as  previously  iuiit„ 
unknown,  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  \i 
is  now  rapidly  rising  in  wealth  and  population.  The  re- 
gistered shipping  belonging  to  the  place  on  theSOtli  Sent" 
IH.18,  .imouutud  to  il,4!Mi  tons,  of  which  about  a  hall'  were 
steamers. 

Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  most  kiiuU 
of  property  that  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  the  canal  in 
1837  and  IK38:—  '    " 


M'llMt 

Flax  swd 

Torn 

Oats 

MIniTal  coal 

Flour 

IWk 

Mhl.lly 

Itiitler 

t'llLVS*  • 

I.aril  • 

Ilarnn 

I'ift  iron 

Totiarro 

l.umlier 

Klonc 


1S37. 


IH.1S. 


548,n<J7  buslli'Is. 

7,817      - 
M0,;i74      — 

HH,fiO      _ 

iH.|,r,ii;     — 

!i(l7,():i.11,bls. 
4.1,.M».1    — 
l'i,'i\4    — 

40,.'>HS   — 
l,.'i.'..'.,.M(;   _ 
■^,SI'.',7fll   _ 
1,017,(147   _ 
l,IIAIilitls. 
7.'>1,SU  fifl. 
.1,S.^6  iitTchcs. 


l,a'^H,.'.Sll)ilshi.|,. 

jfi,'.im    _ 

W!>:Mi     _ 

ai,.'..^    - 

7 1  ,,130      _ 
Wi.tiM  1,1,1,. 
.17,8(1.1    _ 
tlVliS     _ 
SS.'l,tSlil|«i. 

7,.V»n  — 
l,1.1l,ls.1  _ 
l,.Vll,7hi)_ 
1,IKX;,7SI  — 

„     .1.^7111111!. 

i;i..Vi8f«.t. 
ySlwrili,., 
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CLEVES,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Prussian  st.iti 
Hliine  prov.,  fornierly  the  can.  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  nn.. 
ofaclrc.  It  stands  on  the  tieclivity' (whence  its  naim") 
of  some  hills,  nearly  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  pniv. 
about  2i  m.  from  the  Hliine,  with  which  it  is  united  hy  ii 
canal.  Pop.7,7(K).  It  Is  neatly  built  III  the  Dutch  stylo 
and  surrounded  by  walls,  but  is  not  a  place  of  imy 
strength,  it  has  a  gymnasium  or  college,  a  li.iiiilsoinf- 
town-house,  with  iron-foundries,  and  innnufactures  of 
lianiicl,  cotton,  Ac. 

t^MTIIKHOE,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Engl.md,  co. 
Lancaster,  bund.  Illacklmrn,  on  the  Kibble,  INHm.  N.w! 
by  N.  London,  and  20  m.  .S. E.  by  E.  Lancaster.  The 
pari.  bor.  «'inbraeHB  the  following  chapc-lries  and  to«n- 
ships,  which,  ut  the  undermentioned  iierimls,  had  a  pop, 
of 


rniiiiTiH'  i»or. 

18UI. 

1811. 

18il. 

18,11. 

),.ir,K 

I,7(i7 

3,'il.l 

i.Vi.T 

Ihtwnhuni 

470 

Ml 

li'^l 

\t'h>lli7 

N;ti 

l.noi 

I.H'iS 

I.I.M 

Wisoall 

.140 

4H8 

(iS.1 

■'1 

I'lMKllftiin 

914 

U3U 

L.^IU 

l.illlc.Millnnalthlliw 

tluirii  aliU  I  'ulcoAU 
Pari.  l«*. 

7« 

7fi 

w 

;i' 

4,0m 

4,8ir^ 

r,,'.i:)t 

s.'ir, 

The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  Pendil-hlll,  which  ri.cs 
l,*Klft.  above  the  level  of  the  se.i.  The  houses  are  e( 
stone  ;  the  stn-ets  iiaved,  well  kept,  hut  not  lighted,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  froiii  spriiins.  Thu 
cliurrh.  rebuilt  in  l'<24  at  an  evpense  of  m,.mi()/ ,  |,  , 
plain  hiilhling  ;  the  other  pl.-ices  of  wiirsliip  brLm^,  (,, 
the  Methodists,  Inilcpeiidints,  and  II,  Catlnilirs.  In 
the  churchyard  Is  the  free  grainin.ir-srlinol  enilii«iv| 
by  Wneeii  Mary  in  I'l.M.  The  salary  of  fin-  |ica<|  nia-tcr 
Is  2IKI/.  a  year,  and  tliit  of  the  second  iiiaslcr  pNi/ 
The  grainniar-schoiil  Is  also  used  as  a  Siiiid.iy-scliiwl 
when  frnin  *K)  to  I,(Hki  dilldrni  arc  lii.triicl"d  nu  ilie 
Madras  syst'in.  Clitlieroe  Is  a  hor.  by  prescriptlmi 
and  lias  returned  2  incni.  to  tli"  II.  nf  Coin.  siim.  |' 
KliialM'tli.  I'oilcr  an  order  of  the  II.  of  Cnm.,  in  |C|ii 
the  riiiht  of  elecdnn  v.is  vested  ill  the  li  irgessi>  nmi 
freemen,  wlin  held  In  right  of  freehold  In  Imiises  or  land 
within  the  linr.  :  oiit.liiirgessiM,  hiddiiig  free  liurgKc 
tenures  In  tin-  hor.,  Ii.id  uImi  the  right  nf  vnlliiK.  Pre- 
viiiusly  ti  tlie  Hefinn  .Act.  the  iiiiinlier  el'  Imr^idc 
tenures  was  I'l'i.  nf  whiiii  nut  more  than  a  li,ill' 
were  iKciipied  liy  hiirgessi  s,  and  in  f.ict  il  wn<  n  mire 
noininatiiiii  linr,  The  llefurm  Act  deprived  It  nf  mienf 
its  meinliers  ;  iiTid  the  c'lectiiral  llinlls  were  at  the  .  udm 
time  exieiidi'd  sn  us  In  eiimprise  the  varlniis  rh.ipilries 
and  Inwiishlps  mentioned  almve.  Ilegistenit  eleitnrs  in 
\*M.  .HKl;  In  |8.'i-<,.tTl.  IndiT  the  n.'w  niiiiilclpal  mrper. 
at!  Ill  ,iit.  the  111  If.  niiishts  of  iiiie  ward,  and  Is  gnyi  rmilliy 
4,ilderTnen  and  1 .' rninisellnrs  All  the  iniinliipal  alTuri 
.ire  transacted  In  the  MiHd-hall.  to  which  Is  altiwhc'i  s 
prison  kept  by  the  town  serge.inf,  ."Several  liriinchet  iif 
the  rullon  nianiif.irture  are  extensively  carried  bn: 
they  coi.slst  prim  Ip.illy  of  the  weaviii;;  of  cdlioei  If 
hand  and  power  Imims,  cotton  spinning,  and  cjlUu 
lirlnllng.    There  are  aliove  li  tteAui-enifltirt  In  the  \rit. 
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l,V'^H,.'iSlbU5hfl, 
J>,'.l-Hi     _ 

wvm    _ 
ai,.'i,M    -. 

7I„13()      _ 
Wi.HM  Mill. 
37,8li.1    _ 
l(l,4W    _ 
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"..'i.'id  — 
I.MMM  _ 
I  fit  1 ,7h(l  _ 
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tn  tlic  neighbourhood  are  extensive  beds  of  limestone, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  burnt  for  manure  and 
building.  A  mineral  apa  near  the  town  Is  much  resorted 
to.  In  1669,  the  town  and  neighbourhood  suffered 
severely  iVom  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of  water  from 
the  higher  part  of  Fendil  hill.  Markets  are  held  on 
Tuesdar ;  cattle  shows  on  alternate  Tuesdays ;  fairs  on 
2tth  and  2Sth  March  ;  1st  and  2d  Aug. ;  Thursday  and 
Friday  before  the  fourth  Saturday  after  29th  Sept. ;  and 
7th  and  8th  Dec.  A  communication  by  water  has  %een 
opened  with  the  principal  canals  and  navigable  rivers. 
Itaces  take  place  on  Salthill  moor  on  21st  and  22d  June. 
(Baincs's  I.ancmhire.) 

CLOGHNAKILTY,  a  marlt.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork  prov.  Munster,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name;  19  m.  S.W.  Cork.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,087; 
pop.  of  parish  In  1884,  6,377 ;  of  whom  1,098  were  of  the 
estab.  church,  2  Prot.  dis.,  and  ."i.i??  Horn.  Catholics. 
The  town  Is  formed  of  4  streets,  that  meet  in  the  centre, 
and  of  a  square.  It  has  a  par.  church,  a  K.  Catholic 
chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting-house,  an  endowed  gram- 
inar-sehool,  a  dispensary,  public  llbrarv,  3  reading- 
rooms,  a  court-house,  bridewell,  linen-hall,  and  market- 
house.  Tho  corporation,  under  the  charter  of  James  I. 
in  ifilS,  consists  of  a  sovereign,  24  burgesses,  and  a  com- 
monalty. It  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C. 
till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  A  manor 
court,  held  every  third  Wednesday,  has  cognisance  of 
pleas  to  the  amount  of  2/.  Markets,  Fridays  :  fairs  on 
Mh  April,  1st  June,  Ist  Aug.,  10th  Oct.,  and  I'ith  Nov. 
A  party  of  tlie  constabulary  is  stationed  here.  The  trade 
is  much  limited  by  the  badness  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
nearly  Impracticable  for  vessels  of  any  size,  In  conse- 
quenre  of  its  shallow  and  shifting  bar.  Sea-sand  is 
raised  here  In  large  quantities,  and  carried  to  the  adjoin- 
ing country  for  manure.  Corn  Is  exported  to  Cork,  and 
roal  received  in  return.  Post-olBce  revenue,  in  1830, 
'IVM. ;  in  IH.16,  3.51/. :  a  coach,  carrying  at  an  average 
nine  pastengcrs  each  trip,  jilies  six  days  in  the  week 
between  Cork  and  Cloglinakllty.  (Slat,  Surv. ;  Rail- 
Vttu  Hep.,  tie.) 

OI.ONKS,  an  Inl.  town  of  Irehind,  co.  Monaghan, 
prov.  Ulster;  66  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in 
\m,  2,381;  pop.  of  liar.  In  1834,  21,H70;  of  whom 
7.n'i7  were  of  the  estab.  church,  1,0,54  Prot.  diss.,  and 
13,7X9  K.  Cath.  The  town  consists  of  a  triangular 
market-place,  hi  which  is  an  ancient  stone  cross,  and  a 
few  streets  with  mean  tlmtelied  lioiises.  It  has  a  par. 
church,  a  K.  Cath.  chapel,  two  Presbyterian,  and  two 
Metlinilist  meeting-houses,  and  two  dispensaries ;  and  is  a 
ronsialmlary  station.  A  manorial  court  is  held  monthly, 
and  petty  sessions  on  nllernatn  Fridays.  There  is  a 
brewery  in  tlio  town,  viid  near  It  a  manufactory  of  agri- 
cultural imideinents.  A  yarn-market  is  held  on  Thurs- 
days, in  which  about  8,000  pieces  of  linen  cloth  are  an- 
nnally  sold.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  Tiiiirsday  of 
every  month.  It  has  a  considerable  Inland  traftic,  as  it 
appears  that  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
IS3.5,  ,5,000  tons  of  grain,  130  tons  of  Hax,  140  tons  of 
hotter  and  eggs,  and  34,1(N)  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  of 
the  estimated  weight  of  1,70.5  tons,  were  annually  sent 
thence  chiefly  to  lielfast,  Newry,  and  Dund.ilk.  The 
rUter  canal  passes  near  the  town.  A  liruneh  of  the 
Agrieiiltnral  llank  was  opened  here  in  IHSfi.  The  Post- 
oflire  revenue  in  I8:)0  was  379/.,  and  in  Ix:)!!,  ,5x1/.  The 
mail-coach  from  Helfast  to  Knnlskillen  passes  through 
the  town,  and  a  coach  to  Dublin,  whieli  goes  three  times  in 
the  week,  carries  at  an  average  eight  pasii  niters  eucii  trip. 
(Still.  Hum.  I  HiUhrny  Hip) 

CI.ONMKI.,  nn  inl.  In.  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Monster,  partly  In  Tiniierary  and  partly  In  Water- 
liird  nn  the  .Snir,  90  in.  S.W.  liv  \V.  Dulilin,  and  ■») 
m.  N.W.  Iiy  W.  WaterluKl.  V'op.  in  18J1,  13,01^; 
in  Ih;||,  17,8,'lg;  in  inat.  ihe  niinilier  of  inliali.  was 
17, ''.'l^,  of  whinn  6,737  wito  of  tlie  eslnb.  ehiireh, 
't'*\  i'rol.  dissenters,  and  1,5,n4n  Koni.  Catli.  The  town 
rhielly  lies  on  the  N.  slih'  of  Ihe  river  in  Tijiperaryi 
the  I'imnuunlealion  willi  tlie  other  portion  in  W.iterrorii 
hiinu  uialntainiHl  by  three  stone  luid tes.  Tlie  streets, 
whirii  eonsist  of  a  liiaiii  thoronglii'are  upwards  ol  a  mile 
in  h'ugtii,  intersedeiL  by  several  sninller.  are  well 
pavnl .111(1  lighted  with  gas.  "  The  timn  has  theapprar- 
anieiif  niurh  eoinlort  and  prosperity,  and  Is  genendly 
niiiMilered  to  he  in  a  thriving  state;  Init  llii'  iiulskirts 
mill. nil  a  iiiass  iif  very  poor  inhaliitants."  ( llnuiiiUiry  Hi- 
funis.)  The  eo.  eliilihoiise  Is  at  thi-  1',.  end  of  Ihe 
lo«n,  and  near  it  ure  extensive  liarrai  ks  lor  cavalry,  In- 
f.inlry..indartllli'ry.  Two  newsiiaperKarepiililislied  here, 
enili  I » lee  a  week.  It  hasaparlsnrhiirih.  amndero  Iniihl- 
ing,  Willi  some  good  nionunients,  two  Hum.  Catlinlir  par. 
rhapels,  a  Franelienn  and  a  I'resenlation  diapel,  and 
nieetlug-hmises  hir  I'retliyterlan  (  alvlniils,  I  iiilarlans, 
Maptl»ts,  i'rlmlllve  and  Wesleyaii  MethiHllsls.  and 
Unakers.  An  endowinl  sehool  has  lieen  lately  tehiiilt  at 
«n  exiienseof  5,000/.  ;  besides  which  tliere  are  paroelilal 
•rhnols  for  boys  and  gills,  and  otliers  .ire  inaiotaioed  by 
mliiutary  conirihiitions.    There  are  In  all  about  (lUO  pu- 
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nils  In  the  public  schools,  and  700  In  private  ieminarips. 
I'he  CO.  inhrmary  and  disjiensary,  the  fever  hospital  and 
the  house  of  Industrv  for  the  reception  of  well-conducted 
paupers  and  the  confinement  of  vagrants,  are  In  the  town, 
as  are  two  orphan  establishments,  a  mendicity  association, 
and  a  savings'  bank.  Here  also  is  the  district  lunatic 
asylum  for  the  co.,  built  to  accommodate  60  patients; 
but  at  the  close  of  1837  there  were  78  in  It,  46  male*  and 
32  females,  supported  at  a  total  expense  of  2,071/.,  or  of 
2S/.  155.  each.  There  are  11  male  and  15  female  idiots 
in  the  house  of  industry. 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  at  a  very  early  period,  but 
its  ruling  charter  was  granted  by  James  I.  in  1608.  The 
governing  body  consists  of  a  mayor,  two  bailifR,  20 
other  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen :  the 
right  of  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  son,  by  appren- 
ticeship or  by  marriage  with  a  freeman's  daughter. 
Previously  to  tho  Union,  the  bor.  sent  2  mem.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C,  and  It  now  sends  1  m.  to  the  Imperial  H. 
of  C.  The  elective  franchise  Is  vested  In  the  burgesses 
and  freemen  resident  within  7  m.,  and  In  the  10/.  house- 
holders.   No.  of  registered  electors  in  1 838, 528. 

'I'ho  electoral  boundary  comprises  .361  acres,  but  the 
municipal  jurisdiction  for  other  purposes  extends  over 
4,800  acres,  of  which  1,000  are  on  the  Tipperary  side, 
and  tho  remainder  on  the  Waterford  side  of  the  river. 
The  mayor  and  bailiff  hold  a  Wednesday  court  of 
record  at  the  Tholsel  for  pleas  to  any  amount ;  they 
also  hold  an  annual  court  leet.  Themayor'scourt,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  lOi.,  sits  also  on  Wednesdays. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  every  alternate  Friday.  The 
assizes  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co.  are 
held  In  the  court-house,  a  handsome  building.  Tho  old 
CO.  gaol  is  now  appropriated  to  untried  cases,  the  new 
to  prisoners  of  every  description.  At  tho  close  of  1837 
there  were  In  both  373  prisoners.  In  each  the  Inmates 
are  divided  into  six  classes,  but  the  accommodations  are 
insnfiiclcnt  for  the  numbers  committed. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  Introduced  Into  the  town 
in  1067,  when  a  number  of  German  manufacturers  were 
Induced  to  remove  thither :  it  declined  at  tiie  Kcvolutinn, 
and  lins  never  revived.  The  cotton  manufarture  has  been 
Introduced,  and  there  arc  extensive  flour-mills  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity.  The  town  Is  well  situated  for  inland  trade, 
being  on  tlie  main  lines  of  road  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and 
from  Waterford  to  Limerick,  and  having  the  advantage  of 
river  navigation  for  barges  of  50  tons  burden  to  Water- 
ford, a  distance  of  23  m.  'I'lierc  is  an  extensive  salmon 
llshary  nn  the  Snir,  and  tlie  Influence  of  the  tide  Is 
perceptible  beyond  Clonmel.  The  principal  trade  Is  In 
grain,  provisions,  cattle,  and  butter,  with  all  which  it 
sup)ilies  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Uristol  markets. 
There  are  two  breweries  and  a  distillery.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the'prodnce  goes  to  Waterford,  and  numerous 
carriers  conduct  the  inland  trade  with  nil  the  surround- 
ing country.  An  establishment  of  light  cats  for  the  con- 
veyance of  travellers,  of  which  Clonmel  Is  the  centre, 
has  considerably  promoted  its  improvement.  The  butter 
market  Is  a  soaeious  building,  with  suitable  offices  for 
ln»p<utlng  and  marking  the  article  before  It  Is  exposed 
for  sale.  Market-days,  Tuesdays  and  .Saturdays :  fiairs  are 
held  on  Ath  May  and  5th  Nov.,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  every  other  month;  they  arc  chiefly  for  cattle.  Tho 
Hank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Provincial,  Agricultural,  and 
National  banks  have  branches  here.  The  excise  duties 
for  the  distr.,  in  1835,  amounted  to  7.5„'j21/. 

The  town  Is  iHMiiitifully  situated  in  the  vale  of  tho 
Shannon,  but  Its  internal  appearance  Is  not  very  attrac- 
tive. The  bouses  appear  to  have  been  built  more  Tor 
comfort  than  show.  Many  families  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  reside  here,  the  simplicity  of  whose  domestic 
arrangements  has  in  some  degree  pervaded  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  pop.  The  manners,  nabitalions,  dress,  and 
food  of  the  working  classes,  many  of  whom  are  agricul. 
tural  labourers,  diller  little  from  those  of  the  same  de- 
seriptiim  in  the  nelghlHmring  districts. 

(LOS  IF.  ll-Sl'.VKN.  a  small  village  of  Hanover,  duchy 
of  Ilrenieii,  im  the  Aiie,  '20  in.  N.K.  Ilieinen.  U  deserves 
notice  only  from  Its  biing  the  place  wliere  llie  famous 
convention.  whUh  bears  its  name,  was  agreed  to  on 
Sept.  ill.  1757,  by  which  an  army  of  ;)H,(K)0  Hanoverians, 
Hessians,  ,\'e.,  cimimanded  by  W  illiam  Ihike  of  Cumber- 
land, was  dispersed  and  sent  into  cantonments,  'i'his 
convention  was  alike  iinpi>piilar  in  Kngland  and  in 
Frame:  In  llie  first  It  was  limked  inion  as  the  result  of 
Imbiiillty  and  inl<eoiiducl  ;  and  in  tli"  latter  it  was  lie- 
lieved,  and  prcdiably  on  good  grounds,  that  liad  Marshal 
llhiielleii  not  ^ssiiited  to  the  convention.  Ihe  Duke  of 
t'linilierland  must  have  siirrendired  at  di'iTi-tion.  (Tho 
convention  i«  given  In  Smullill'ii  llifl.  i>/  h'-nf  ,  111.  413.) 

CLOYNI',,  an  inl.  town,  or  rallier  city,  ol  Inland,  rn. 
Cork.iirov.  Muinler.ln  nfertlle  vallev.  3'in.  K.  Col k  barb. 
Pop  ,  In  lull,  1,V27  ;  pop.  of  par.  in  "18.34,  r..4'.Mi,  of  whom 
.Vt8  were  of  llie  eslali.  eliiireh,  and  0,148  H.  Cath.  The 
town,  whiib  Ih  small.  Irregularly  built,  and  far  from  prn- 
spernu",  ha«  a  large  nhl  crniifnini  ralhedral,  in  wiiiefi  ar^ 
sinne  Koinl  inoniiini  iits  ;  among  others  one  to  Dr.  Wood- 
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ward,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  died  in  1794,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  advocates  for  thn  hitroduction  of  poor  laws  into 
Ireland.  A  little  distance  from  the  cathedral  is  one  of 
those  extraordinary  round  towers,  the  origin  and  object 
of  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  learned  and  fanci- 
ful conjecture.  It  is  102  ft.  in  height.  The  old  Epis- 
copal palace  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town  ii  now  a  private 
residence ;  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  having,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  BrinUey,  the  last  bishop,  in  1835,  been  merged  in 
that  of  Corli.  The  famous  Ur.  Berkeley,  one  of  the 
subtlest  of  metaphysicians,  and  most  amiable  of  men, 
was  bishop  of  CInyne  from  1733  to  1753.  The  It.  Cath. 
CLlhedral  IS  a  plain  building,  witliout  any  pretensions  to 
architectural  beauty.  Crowes  charity-scheul,  founded  in 
1719,  gives  instruction  to  85  pupils  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  &c.  There  is  here  a  constabulary  station. 
Market-day,  Thursday.  A  court  leet  is  held  annually  ; 
•  manor  court  every  week;  and  pettr  .  -lions  on  alter- 
nate Wednesdays.  The  Post-olflce  revv..ue  in  1830  was 
354/.,  and  in  lKi6;  29.t/.  At  Carrigaeramp,  near  the  town, 
is  a  quarry  of  dove-marble,  of  which  from  2,000  to  6,0U0 
tons  are  raised  annually.  <,Stat.  Sarv.i  Witulelet'i  Guide 
to  Cork,  ^c.) 

CLYDE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  and  the  only  important 
one  on  the  W.  coast  of  that  part  of  the  U.  Kingdom.  It 
has  its  source  near  the  S.  extremity  oi  Lanarkshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Dumfries-shire  and  Pccbles-shire,  in  the 
highest  part  of  tiip  S.  mountainlaiid  of  Scotland,  conti- 
guous to  tlie  soiiries  of  the  Tweed  and  Annan.  Its 
course  is  at  first  N .,  with  a  little  inrlination  to  the  E., 
till  near  Biggar  it  turns  N.W. ;  it  then  makes  a  sweep 
round  liythc  S.E.,  till,  lieing  joined  at  Harpcrfleld  by  the 
Douglass-water,  it  re-assumcs  its  N.W.  course,  and, 
passing  by  Ijanark,  Hamilton,  and  Glasgow,  unites  with 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a  little  below  Dumbarton.  The  dis- 
tance in  a  direct  line,  from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  is 
only  about  5'i  m.,  but  including  its  windings,  the  course 
of  the  river  Is  near  75  m.  Suon  after  its  junction  witli 
the  Douglas,  it  is  precipitated  over  a  series  of  tails  cele- 
brated for  their  picturesque  beauty :  of  these  the  princi- 
pal are  the  falls  of  Boningtnn,  Corehniise,  Dundaif,  and 
8tonebyres.  The  distance  from  the  liiKhest  to  the  low- 
est fall  Is  about  (i  m.  ;  during  the  whoh;  of  which  the 
river  dashes  along  with  great  impetuosity.  Cnreliouse 
Fall  is  about  70  ft.  in  height.  The  Clyde  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable  at  high  water  as  far  as  Glasgow  fur  ves- 
sels of  S-VI  and  400  tons.  (Sfr  Glasgow.) 

COAST  CASTLE  (CAPE),or  CAHO  CORSO,  the 
cap.  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  ('oast  of 
AiVlca,  empire  of  Ash,-intee ;  lat.  f>°  6'  N.,  long.  I"  61'  W. 
The  first  colonial  estahlishment  formed  here  was  by  the 
Portuguese  in  IGIO,  but  the  Dutch  dlslwlged  them  aRcr 
a  short  peri<Kl.  Finally  the  British  obtained  posscsiinn 
of  the  seldement,  In  whoso  hands  it  has  remained  since 
Ififil.  (BowiMck't  Discoveries  iij the  I'orluguesc.) 

The  castle  Is  built  upon  a  rock  about  .VI  ft.  high,  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  its  nails  being  washed  by  tht*  surf 
that  rolls  imp<!tunusly  along  tlic  coast.  It  Is  of  a  quad- 
rangular shape,  with  bastions  nt  each  angle ;  has  barracks, 
with  accommixlations  for  Hi  otHrers  and  'i(K)  men  ;  but  Is 
of  little  strength,  the  walls  being  out  of  repair,  and  com- 
manded in  every  direction  by  the  adjacent  heights  (but 
on  some  of  these  forts  have  been  erectiHl).  The  water 
for  the  garrison  is  ubtainud  from  tanks,  in  which  the  rain 
from  the  buildings  is  collected.  (Captain  Tulhch's  Ite- 
porl  on  (•'.  ^rica.) 

The  lutrn  Is  situated  behind  the  castle,  and  presents  a 
dirty  and  irregular  ap|M<arance.  The  natire  houses  have 
a  few  small  riHims  scantily  furnished  with  m.its  and 
stools  ;  the  Hrcs  are  miidti  iii  a  roriier,  witli  no  other  es- 
ca|ie  for  smoke  than  a  hole  In  the  nnif.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, some  siMH'rior  reslclenccs  '.H'longing  to  iMiropeaiis, 
and  the  merchants  have  liuilt  themselves  a  neat  ciuh- 
house.  The  scenery  of  the  iieighlionrh(HHl  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  late  distinguished  female  piK't.*  "  The  lanil 
view,  with  its  C(M-im  unci  pnlin  trees,  is  very  striking  —  it 
is  like  a  srene  In  the  Arahian  Nights.  The  n.itive  lulls  I 
tint  took  foi  ticks  of  h:iv.  Iiiit  those  oftlie  iH'tti'r  sort  are 
pretty  white  houses  witli  itrecii  blinds.  I'he  Kiiiilish 
gentlemen  residi-iit  here  h.ivi-  vi'ry  l.irge  houses,  <|iiite 
mansions  with  galleries  riiuiiing  round,  (ieneraliy  speak- 
ing, the  vegetation  is  so  thick  that  tlie  growth  of  llie 
shrubs  rather  resembles  a  wall.  The  hills  are  covered  to 
the  top  with  what  we  should  call  calf-weed,  lint  here  It 
Is  railed  hush." 

The  climate  of  this  settlement  is  characterised  hy  ex- 
cessive humidity.  Thi-  heat  i«,  however,  nut  so  great  as 
might  b<>  supiM>se<l.  In  the  h>>ttest  weather,  ouiiigto  the 
tempering  Inlliienre  III  liie  tea  l>ree«e,  tlie  thernioineter 
seldom  rises  almve  Kijo  Kalir  ,  and  rarely,  In  the  culdest, 
falls  lielow  7ii'^.  It  has  generally  lii'eii  iIi'scmIh'iI  as  e\- 
ree<lliigly  iinhealtliy,  anil  the  uinclal  statements  show 
that  such  Is  the  fact.  During  the  lour  years  eniling  tsllh 
IMi,  two  thirds  of  the  white  troops  in  garrison  died  an- 

*  Mrs.  ^Ui  Ifsn,  l*n»r  hnnwn  s«  I,.  K.  I..,  wli'.\#  inrUiuhnlv 
dt^th  Ml  tilt*  lau,.,  hi  1H.17.  liM  Kovn  na  Mlvrivl  lu  it  whuh  II  iliil 
niH  |>rv«l,iu^lv  |M)4fM, 
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nually;  and  in  1824  the  mortality  was  In  the  enormnH. 
ratio  of  982-2  in  1,000 1  It  is  true  that  these  were  Xl„ 
larly  unhealthy  seasons,  and  that  the  vice  and  intcmne' 
ranee  prevalent  among  the  troops  added  considerably  tn 
their  sickness  and  mortality.  But  stiU,  to  use  Caotain 
Tulloch's  words,  "  there  Is  unquestionable  evidence  th»l 
in  every  year,  and  to  all  classes  of  Europeans,  the  cli 
mate  proves  extremely  fatal." 

fhc  imports  consist  of  cottons,  hardware,  gunpowder 
&c.  from  Great  Britain  ;  sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco  from 
the  colonies ;  and  of  foreign  produce,  beads,  silks,  tobacco 
&c.  The  exports  are  gold  dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  nepnor' 
cam  or  dye-wood,  tortoise-shell,  maiie,&c.  But  tlievalun 
of  the  trade  Is  inconsiderable ;  and  is  but  a  miserable  com 
pensatlon  for  the  waste  of  life  occasioned  by  the  keepine 
up  of  this  and  the  other  settlements  on  this  coast.  (Tuf. 
loch,  ubi  suprd  ;  Alexander's  Colonies  of  W.  Africa  i 
140—175.)  ^       '  '• 

tOBLENTZ  (the  Confluentes  of  the  Romans),  a  town 
of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Khine,  cap.  reg.  and 
circ  ,  in  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  point  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Khine  and  Moselle.  It  has  a  freestone 
bridge  across  the  latter,  and  one  of  boats  across  the 
Rhine.  Pop.  (ex.  garr.)  13,700.  The  streets  are  mostly 
regular,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  are  handsome' 
but,  being  a  fortress,  Coblentz  has  derived  but  little  ad- 
vantage from  its  fine  situation  for  commerce  :  many  of 
its  thoroughfares  are  mean  and  Hlthy,  and  the  pop.  are 
poor  and  depressed.  ( Chambers's  IlollimJ,  S/c,  p.  55.)  The 
principal  public  building  is  the  magnificent  castle  erected 
in  1779  for  the  elector  of  Treves.  It  was  converte<l  into 
barracks  by  the  French ;  but  has  since  been  repaired 
and  is  now  used  for  the  holding  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts.  Coblentz  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  regency, 
a  theatre,  a  gymnasium  or  college  for  Catholics,  and 
some  other  iitorary  establishments.  Commerce  pretty 
extensive.  Prince  Metternich,  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
t-'H,  is  a  native  of  Coblentz. 

v\'lthin  these  few  years  Coblentz  has  been  rendered 
one  of  the  strongest  places  In  the  Prussian  monarcliy, 
and  is  deemed  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  Germai  y 
on  the  side  of  France.  'I'lie  fortillcatlons  liy  whicli  It  s 
surrounded  are  constructed  partly  on  the  system  of  Vaii- 
ban,  and  partly  on  that  of  Mi)ntaleinbert.  They  enclose 
a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 100,000  men.  Ehrenbrcitstein,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  fortillcatlons  of  which  had  lieen 
blown  up  by  the  French,  has  lieen  rcnderetl  stronger  than 
ever,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  outworks  of  Cobienti. 

COHURG,  or  more  properly  SAXE-COKl'KG- 
GOTHA,  a  duchy  of  Central  (Jermany,  and  the  most  S. 
of  the  indep.  Saxon  principalities,  consisting  of  several 
small  detached  portions  of  territorv,  between  lat. 
.'HF  7' 30"  and  51"  22' N.,  and  long.  ItP  15'  and  12°  4(1' 
E.,  surrounded  mostly  by  the  territories  of  llavarla, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Meiningen,  Ilildburgh.iusen,  Weimar, 
Ike.  The  urea  and  pop.  of  Its  two  great  nivisions  are:_ 
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Cobiirg  Proper  Is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thiirlnucr 
Wald  ('riiuringian  Forest),  and  Is  IncliiiliMl  within  the 
basin  of  tlie  llhlne,  liaving  n  general  slope  to  the  .S  ; 
Gotha.  Altenliiirg,  Kc.  are  situated  wholly  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald,  and  lielmig  to  the  h,isln<  uf 
the  Kllie  and  Weser.  The  most  niountalnous  parts  of 
the  I  "otitry  are  the  N.  of  Cobiiig  and  the  S.  of  (iolii.i; 
thriMinii  these  the  Th^lrln^!ian  forest-range  passes,  the 
hiiiliest  siiinnilts  of  which.  — the  Ileerbtirg,3,'.>ii5  St.,  an>l 
the  .SchiuM'kopf  (snow-caii),  .■|,2l,'t  It.  In  elevation,  — are  in 
thi  latter  iirlnci|iality.  lioth  divlsiiins  are,  liou ever,  in- 
ter<perse<f  with  tine  valleys  and  fertile  plains:  Giitlia  is 
waleretl  by  the  Unstrut,  Gera,  lliirsel,  Sanle,  Kc,  ami 
I'ohurg  by  the  llz,  a  Iriliiitary  ol'  tho  Mayn.  ami 
other  rivers,  (llinate  healthy  and  niild.  especially  ,^. 
of  tlie  inoinitains.  The  principal  oiciiiiations  iirthc 
people  are  tillage  and  catile  breeding:  Init  the  ninnn- 
tains,  which  are  covered  witli  pine  forests,  contain  llltli' 
ciiltivalile  land,  and  Hie  forest  economy  there  forms  Ihi' 
chief  branch  of  indtislry.  In  the  valley  of  the  It«,  Hie 
vine  is  ciiillvated,  and  hops,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  also 
grown  ill  tlieS.:  tiie  oilier  agricnitnral  products  are 
c<irn,  pulse,  cniiiiarv  vegel.ilil'S,  fruits,  aiiiseeii,  en- 
rlander,  ciiinmin,  s.illlower,  and  other  medicinal  plants: 
iiolnloes  area  prliielpal  article  ot  noiirishinent,  M.uiy 
lioxs  are  r.itleiied  in  the  woinIs  and  sent  down  the  Mayn 
to  I'riiikfiirt  and  elsewhere:  coiisiileral'ie  ipiantillo  nl 
linilier,  pllcii,  tar,  clinrcoal,aiid  iiotash  are  olitaiiieil  Iruiii 
the  fiiresi  .  Iron,  cai,  exri'lleiit  inillsloiies,  niarlih', 
al.ilwster,  gy|niiiii,  potleis' clay,  and  salt  are  iiilneil  »i 
ipiarried.  Auiiriiltiire  nourishes  most  In  Coliiirg,  nu- 
Miir.icliiiing  industry  ill  (iollia.  Tin-  prlniipal  iniiiii- 
faciiiies   are  those  uf   linen  cloth,  tick,   linen    thn.il, 
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KOoUen  and  rotton  fabrlca,  leather,  steel,  iron,  and  cop> 
per  wares,  glass,  earthenware,  buttons,  paper,  &c. 
There  are  also  numerous  sawlng-miUs,  linen-bleaching 
factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  toys  are  maide  at  Neustadt  in  Coburg.  A  good 
deal  of  advantage  accrues  from  the  transit  trade,  the 
duchy  being  on  the  road  between  Leipzig  and  Frank- 
furt. Gotha  is  the  principal  trading  town,  and  has  se- 
veral considerable  mercantile  establishments.  The  go- 
vernment is  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  each  of  the  prin- 
cipalities has  its  own  elective  assembly,  and  the  two  unite 
into  one  chamber,  composed  of  17  members,6  of  whom  are 
doputics  of  the  nobility,  5  sent  by  the  3  superior  towns, 
itnil  the  remainder  represent  the  inferior  towns  and 
country  districts.  No  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without 
tlieir  consent,  and  they  interfere  to  regulate  the  judicial 
and  civil  administration  of  the  duchy,  to  flx  the  number 
of  tlie  standing  army,  which,  at  present,  consists  of 
l,3(i(i  men,  &c.  The  qualification  to  vote  for  a  deputy  of 
llie  nobles  Is  constituted  by  the  possession  of  a  soigneurial 
estate ;  for  deputies  of  towns,  every  citizen  who  has  not 
l)csn  a  public  otfcnder,  or  a  bankrupt,  has  a  right  to 
vi>te :  in  the  country  districts,  the  householders  form 
tlie  constituency.  The  deputies  must  be  30  years  of 
aj!i>,  itnd  those  for  the  towns  and  villages  must  have 
eillior  an  estate,  free  from  incumbrance,  worth  5,000 
florins,  or  an  annual  income  of  400  florins.  The  ministry 
\i  composed  of  one  minister  of  state  and  three  privj^- 
cdimciilors.  In  the  year  ending  Julv  1837,  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  21.5  fi78  doll.,  the  expenditure  to 
2(Ki,3ll  doll.,  and  the  pub  .c  debt  to  8,50,000  dull.  ;  the 
interest  on  which  was  43,000  doll.  Next  to  the  superior 
court  of  appeal,  the  principal  tribunals  arc  a  college  of 
justice  in  each  of  the  chief  towns,  and  police,  military, 
financial,  &c.  courts  at  Coliurg  and  Uotlia.  There  arc 
3  jryninasiums  and  classical  schools,  1  academical  gym- 
nasium, 2  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  3!y  town  schools, 
■inil300  village  schools  in  the  duchy.  The  ducal  house, 
nnJ  ne-arly  all  the  pop.,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
tlierc  being  only  about  2,iX)0  Itoman  Catholics  and  1,000 
Jews,  nilfercnce  of  religion,  however,  docs  not  affect 
tlie  equal  enjoyment  of  political  rights.  The  duke  of 
Saxe-Cuburg-Uotha  holds  the  12th  place  in  the  Ger- 
man diet ;  and  the  duchy  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contin- 
pfnt  of  800  men  for  the  service  of  the  confederation. 
Cciburg  belonged  successively  to  the  counts  of  Hcnne- 
l)crg,  the  houso  of  Saxony,  and  that  of  Saalfield.  In 
IMIG,  its  territories  were  enlarged  by  the  cession  of  the 
principality  of  Lichtenbcrg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lt|]ine ;  but  the  reigning  duke  has,  within  these  few 
ye.irs,  disjiosed  of  that  possession  to  Prussia.  In  conse- 
iiuenceofthe  extinction  of  the  line  of  Gotha  in  1H20, 
tlie  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  became  possessed  of  the  terri- 
tories of  (iotha  and  Altcnburg  ;  for  which,  by  a  family 
compact,  Saalfield  was  exchanged.  The  present  duke, 
Krnest,  born  in  1784,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Coburg-SaalHcld  In  1806.  He  marrie<l  the 
daufthler  of  tlic  duke  of  Gotlia-Altenburg,  who  dicil  in 
IHliS ;  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Krnest,  the  present  heir- 
appareiit  to  the  duchy  ;  and  Albert,  consort  of  Victoria, 
queen  of  Great  Britain.  The  house  of  Saxe. Coburg  is  in- 
(li>putably  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  existing  great 
families  of  I'Uirope  in  re«iiect  to  marriages :  one  brother 
(if  tlie  reigning  cinke,  Leopold,  married,  first  the  heiress 
to  the  British  throne,  next  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  French,  niid  is  now  seared  on  the  throne  of  llelgiuni, 
after  having  refused  that  of  Greece!  Another  brother, 
Terdiiiand,  married  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  the 
Aiiitriari  em|>lre;  and  his  son  is  now  king  consort  of 
I'lirtugal.  One  sister  married  the  grand  duke  Constau- 
tiiie,  heir  iiresiiiniitive  to  all  the  llussias:  another  sister 
Is  ihe  duchess  of  Kent  ;  and,  as  already  seen,  the  duke's 
seiiind  son,  Albert,  has  1mm  luiie  the  Inisbaiid  of  the  sove. 
reiun  of  these  realms!  (Ahnimiic  <lf  (.Siilhti  i  JlfVghaus  j 
CitniiahiiH  ;  Uitlvr  ;   lliiiihiHi's  Utrtmiiiy.) 

("Biiui,  A  town  of  ("I'litral  (ierniany.eap.  of  the  above 
duchv,  on    the    let!  bank  of  the  Itz,  lOli  in.    K.  by  N. 

I  lankfnrt-on-thc-Mayn,  and  1311m.  S.W.  DrrsdiMi ;  lat. 
M  I.V  IH"  N.,  long.  i;P  St'  v..  I'op.  (1h;>I)  !i,(i7li.  Its 
stretts  are  mostly  narrow  and  uneven  ;  lint  It  is  siir- 
r'Undi'ij  by  some  ngreealili-  pillille  walks,  which  separate 

II  hum  Us  suhiirlis,  and  has  several  liaiidsiniie  piihlle 
huildings.  The  Khrenberg  palace,  built  in  l.'i4'.l,  contains 
a  iiiileetion  of  pictures,  a  litirary  of  2(i,IKK)  vols.,  and 
mime  upurlincnts  udnrned  with  ligures  In  iiltii-rilii-fo, 
the  llnest  of  uliieh  Is  a  state  liiiii(|iietliig.riiom,  called 
the  Siilli-ili-(iiiin.i,  fnini  some  coIohauI  caruntiiUn  which 
snrniuiiil  It.  On  an  emlmnee  eiiininanilnig  the  town 
sliiids  ail  aneieiit  castle  of  tlie  dukes  of  Ciihurg.   now 
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in  part  converted  Into  a  prlsiiii  and  ho 
liiit  containing  also  n  colleetliMi  of  armour,  and  some 
Miiins  oiiee  occupied  by  I.ulher.  with  the  liedstead  on 
wlilrh  he  slept,  Ills  pulpit.  &'c.  This  castle  was  tinsiie- 
cenfully  besieged  during  the  30  years'  war  by  Wallen- 
stiiii,  who  had  for  some  lime  his  bend  quarters  here. 
Ciiliiirg  eonl.iliH  fiM'  cliinelies,  a  i-'ovi'riiment  house, 
t  liymnaslum,  with  an  observatory,  and  two  libraries,  a 


superior  ladies'  school,  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  largn 
workhouse,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  aiid  a  riding, 
school.  The  principal  places  of  amusement  are  the 
theatre,  casino„redoute,  and  musical  club.  It  is  the  seat 
of  gov.,  and  of  the  high  board  of  taxation  for  the  duchy, 
and  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  and  church  consistory 
for  the  princip.  of  Coburg.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, and  gold  and  silver  articles ;  with  bleaching  and 
dye-works,  breweries,  &c.  "  The  court,  and  the  whole 
of  the  duke's  establishment,  are  maintained  very  hand- 
somely," and  the  duke  himself  has  been  long  noted  for 
his  hospitality  towards  the  English.  His  fine  seat, 
Rosenau,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  (.Murray's 
Handbook;  Berghaus  ;  CannabicH,  S/c.) 

COCHIN,  a  small  rajahship  of  Hindostan,  near  its 
S.  extremity,  extending  along  the  Malabar  coast,  chiefly 
between  lat.  9°  30*  and  10°  30'  K.,  and  long.  76° and 77°  E.; 
having  N.  and  E.  the  territory  of  the  M^ras  presidency, 
S.  Travancorc,  and  W.  the  ocean  :  average  length  and 
breadth  about  45m.  each;  area,  1,988  sq.m.  Its  E. 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  are  here 
covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  viti  (a  black  wood),  of 
large  dimensions,  which  obliges  both  to  be  cut  into  short 
logs,  in  order  to  reach  the  coast ;  with  poon,  jack,  and  iron 
woods,  &c.  Towards  Ciicadu  the  hills  are  covered  with 
grass  instead  of  trees  ;  but  though  their  soil  appears  good, 
they  are  but  little  cultivated :  in  the  N.  there  are  narrow 
and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  rice  is  raised,  and 
sometimes  two  crops  a  year  are  reaped.  The  houses  of 
the  cultivators  are  often  embosomed  in  groves  of  palms, 
mangoes,  jacks,  and  plantains.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  rajah's  revenue  is  derived  from  the  teak  mrests  ; 
the  timber  of  Cochin  being  in  great  demand  in  Bengal, 
and  since  1814,  having  been  sent  to  the  dockyards  of 
Bombay,  from  which,  previously  to  that  period,  it  was 
excluded.  There  are  many  villages  inhabited  by  Chris- 
tians and  Jews;  the  latter  are  settled  mostly  in  the 
interior,  but  have  a  synagogue  at  Cochin  town.  This 
LHuntry  was  for  a  long  period  badly  governed,  and  its 
in.iab.  much  oppressed.  The  rajah  was  tributary  to  Tip. 
poo  Salb,  and  since  his  fall  has  been  tributary  to  the 
British  ;  the  subsidy  now  paid  amounts  to  27,600/.  per 
an.  (HamiltoH't  E.I.  Gaz.,  i.  4'22-24. ;  Heportt  onE.  I. 
4ffaiis.^c.  ;  Journal  qf  Asiat.  Soc.li.  .132.) 

Cochin  (Vach'hi,  a  morassj,  a  marit.  town  of  Hin- 
do;tan,  prov.  Malabar,  on  a  small  island  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  India;  formerly  cap.  of  the  above  rajali- 
shlp,  but  since  1796  it  has  belonged  to  the  British.  Next 
to  Bombay,  it  is  the  most  eligible  port  on  the  Malabar 
coast;  it  Is  l.'Htm.  N.W.  Cape  Comorln,  80m.  S.S.E. 
Calicut :  lat.  9°  51'  N.,  long.  76°  17'  E. ;  and  is  built  on 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  along  the  entrance  from 
the  sea  to  the  "  Backwater ;"  an  iiil.  harbour  or  lagoon, 
which  extends  nearly  120  m.,  being' separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  pciiinsiilated  tract.  Underthc  Portuguese 
and  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  successively  possessetl. 
Cochin  was  a  flourishing  town  ;  but  since  it  I'las  l>eluiiged 
to  the  English,  who  in  1H06  demolished  the  fortifieationg 
and  many  of  the  buildings,  it  has  progressively  declined, 
and  the  inhab.  are  now  very  much  Impoverished  ;  it  still, 
however,  trades  with  the  rest  of  the  Malabar  coast,  China, 
the  E.  Archipelago,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulplis. 
Large  supplies  of  teak  floated  by  the  rivers  from  the  fo- 
rests Into  the  Backwater,  are  shipped  for  the  ports  of  the 
two  last-named  eoiintrles  j  the  other  exports  are  sandal 
wood,.pepner,  cardamimis,  cocoa-nuts,  coir,  cordage,  cas- 
sia, and  fish-maws.  It  is  the  only  place  on  the  coast  S.  o( 
Bombay  where  ships  of  any  size  can  be  built ;  but  here  somo 
ships  of  l,(Mm  tons,  ninny  of  from  6(K)  to  800  tons  for  tho 
E.  1.  C.  service,  and  3  frigates  for  the  llrilish  navy,  have 
la-en  built.  Under  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  there  is  always 
from  2.5  to  30  ft.  water,  and  ships  obtain  supplies  of  fresh 
water  without  dilHciilty.  Provisions  are  extremely  cheap, 
and  as  a  port,  as  well  its  a  place  of  trade,  it  is  said  to  bo 
mueli  superior  to  Calkut.  Jews  of  both  the  black  and 
while  lasUs  are  inimerims,  and  have  a  synagoime  in 
Cm  hill,  almost  the  only  one  In  India.  Coihinlsalso 
the  see  of  a  lloiiian  (atliolle  bishop,  whose  diocese  In- 
cludes ('e\  Ion,  anil  comprises  more  than  100  churches. 
Here  in  I'lO.'l  Alliuqiiennie  rrecteil  tlie  first  fortriss  pos. 
sessed  liv  the  Portuguese  In  Indl.t  (Ilnmillon't  /,'.  /. 
(lax.,\.  421,  l!<.5.;  Jount.  (J IliC  Aiial.  Soc.  11.  pp.  1-24.  &c.) 
COCHIN. CHINA,  a  prov.  of  the  empire  of  Anam, 
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COCK  i:ilMOr Til,  a  market-town  and  pari.  lior. 
of  I'li^huid,  CO.  Cuinlierland,  at  the  eoiifluenco  of  the 
Cocker  and  Derweiit,  24  ni.  S.W.  Carlisle,  and  I'i  m. 
N.E.  \Vliltehn\eii.  The  town  had,  in  18;il,  4,.53fi  In- 
hab.; but  four  entire  townships  and  part  of  another 
have  been  added  to  the  pari,  lior.,  which  had,  in  1H31, 
a  imp.  of  ti,'2li!l.  "Coikermouth  has  but  lew  houses  of 
a  (letter  sort,  and  little  seenis  to  have  bi'en  done  to- 
wards Its  Iniproveinent.  The  streets  arc  narrow  in 
many  places,  with  a  want  of  loot-pavement  every  where; 
and  llioiijili  live  lower  orders  of  people  seem  to  lie 
better  ull   lliaii   in  many   other  towns  which  we  have 
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visited,  yet  there  appears,  generally,  to  be  vcrv  little 
•bout  the  place  tending  to  improvement."  {Boun- 
dary Report.)  There  are  bridges  over  both  rivers; 
that  over  the  Derwent  being  270  n.  long.  I'hough  un- 
paved,  the  streets  are  clean,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
Acastle  on  a  hill  over  the  town,  buiit  shortly  after  theCon. 
quest,  was  taken  and  razed  by  the  pari,  forces  in  the  war  of 
164 1 .  The  church  of  All  Saints,  erected  in  the  time  of  VA- 
ward  III.,  was  rebuilt  in  1711,  and  enlarged  In  IH25.  The 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Society  of  Friends,  have 
places  of  worship.  It  has  a  free  grammar-school,  and  some 
almshouses.  Themoot-hall.where  the  municipal  business 
is  transacted,  was  lately  rebuilt  in  the  market-place ; 
there  is  also  a  small  house  of  correction.  The  borough 
returned  i  mum.  to  the  H.  uf  C.  in  23  Edward  I.,  after 
which  the  privilege  was  not  exercised  Mil  16  Charles  1., 
since  which  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  exclusively 
vested  in  the  holders'of  burgage  tenures  in  the  town  of 
Cockermouth.  The  l)oundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  were 
then  extended  as  noticed  above.  Registered  electors  in 
1837-38, 297.  It  is  also  a  polling-place  at;clcctions  for  mem. 
for  the  W.  div.  of  the  co.  In  1839,  it  had  ft  flax  and  3 
woollen  mills,  employing  together  222  hands  ;  with  tan- 
neries, and  some  trade  In  hat-making,  cotton  weaving,  &r. 
There  are  several  corn-mills  In  the  neighbourhood,  ami 
collieries  at  Greysouthern  and  Broughton,  about  3  m. 
distant.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday ;  and  for  butcher's 
meat  and  vegetables  on  Saturday. 

CODOGNO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Ixidl, 
cap.  distr.,  in  a  fertile  territory,  between  the  Vo  and 
Adda,  15  m.  S.  E.  Lodl.  Pop.  6,000.  It  has  broad 
streets  and  good  private  buildings,  some  handsome 
churches,  several  colleges  and  schools,  with  an  hospital, 
theatre,  barracks,  &c.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  Parmesan  cheese,  and  has  some  silk  manu- 
factures. Near  this  town  the  Austrian  troops  were 
defeated,  in  1746,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  In  1796  by  the 
French,    \Rampoldij  Oetlerr.  Nat.  Encyc.) 

OOGOESHALL,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hund.  Lexden,  the  town  being  on  n  hill  on  the 
N.E.bankof  theBlackwater,  lOm.  W.  Colchester.  Area 
of  par.,  S,770  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1831),  3,227.  The  town 
is  ni-biillt ;  and  the  clothing  trade,  particularly  the  manu. 
facture  of  baiie,  formerly  carriiKl  on,  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared ;  but  some  branches  of  the  silk  manufacture 
have  been  introduced  ;  and  a  few  of  the  inhab.  arc  en- 
gaged In  the  making  of  toys.  The  church,  a  spacious 
structure,  in  the  perpen>licul.ir  style,  has  a  large  square 
tower.  The  river  Is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
three  arches.  It  has  an  endowed  school,  three  unendowed 
almshouses  ;  and  an  annuity  of  IfiO/.  a  vear,  payable  by 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  goes  to  the  support  and 
education  of  the  poor.  The  Cistortiaii  monVs  had  an 
abbey  here,  a  portion  of  the  nuns  of  which  still  remains. 

COGNAC,  »  town  and  river  port  of  France,  Atp, 
Charente,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  navigal)lc  river  Cha- 
rente,  82  m.  W.  by  N.  Angouleme.  Pop.  3,830.  It 
is  Ill-built,  and  contains  no  tHiifice  worthy  of  notice, 
except  an  ancient  castle,  now  converted  into  ware- 
houses. The  brandy,  for  the  shipment  of  wlilch  this 
town  Is  so  celebrated,  and  which  Is  everywhere  known 
by  its  name.  Is  made  from  a  very  si-condary  white  wl'ie, 
dinut  ifagri'meHl,  mail  trii-spirilfur.  (Jullirii,  KiS.) 
The  brandy  made  from  red  wine  is  very  Inferior.  In 
good  years  wine  yields  about  I.5th  part  of.  its  volume  of 
tau-de-tiif,  whereas  in  bad  years  it  does  not  yleM  more 
than  from  l-9th  to  1-1  Ith  part.  All  the  brandy  if  Cha- 
rente is  sold  under  the  name  of  Cognac ;  but  the  iM'st 
qualities  are  produced  In  the  canton  of  that  name,  and  in 
tlinse  of  HLinzar,  Jarnac,  Kouilinc,  Algrc,  and  Uuircc. 
The  park  belonging  to  the  castle  Is  an  agrceahle  public 
promenade,  and  In  It  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Francis  I., 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  win  born,  in  1494.  Three 
councils  have  Ihmmi  held  In  Cognac. 

COIMII.^TOOK,  a  British  prov.  of  S.  llindostan, 
prcsld.  Mailras,  iH-tvoen  hit.  10^  H'  and  12^  4M'  N.,  and 
long.  76"  f*^  and  7h"  10'  E.,  having  N.  ihc  Mysore  ilnm., 
K.  the  provs.  Salem  and  Carnatio,  S.  the  latter,  and  \V. 
Cochin  and  Malabar:  area,  H.IV.risq,  m.  Pop.  (lH3r;;t7) 
W)7,964.  Generally  it  Is  a  flat  ii|H'n  coiuUry.  with  a  medium 
height  of  'M)  n.  above  the  sea  ;  Us  suriiice  gr.iduall)  as- 
rending  from  the  Cavery  on  the  K.  to  the  (iliaut*  anil 
Nellgherry  hllU  on  Its  W.  Ixmli'rs.  'I'lie  \V.  (Jhiuits  rise 
(Vom  \,!**i%n  2,t>i()n..  above  the  Ci)linliato(ir  pl.ilii,  ami 
have  In  or.o  iiioee  a  remarkable  oiieuInK  alinut  31  ni.  In 
length  ealle<lthe  PallKlnuteherry  Pass,  presenthig  a  clear 
level  way  from  the  Malaluir  to  the  Coroiiiandel  eiutst. 
Next  to  the  Cavery,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  lliiwany, 
Novel,  and  AmlH'rawalty,  all  which  run  nmre  or  le««  F., 
anil  Join  the  Cavery  before  it  lea\e«  the  distr.  Cli- 
mate on  the  whole  healthy  and  pleas.int  ;  and  except  In 
that  part  facing  the  Pallghautcherry  Pas".  thUprov.  is 
protectetl  by  the  Ghauts  fmni  the  vinlcnce  of  tin'  S.W. 
monioon.  There  are  some  niar»liet  In  tin'  S.  and  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  hills  ;  tmt  the  mM  m  (,'eiierjil  K  ili  v.  and 
Wfll  adaiitcd  for  the  dry  grain  culture,  tu  which  ne,irly 
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ten  times  as  much  land  Is  appropriated  as  is  occupied  hv 
well,  and  twenty  times  as  much  as  is  occupied  bv  tM 
cultivation.  In  1836-37,  there  were  3,2X9,337  acres  of  lanll 
fit  for  cultivation,  about  two-thlrds  of  which  were  under 
the  plough.  In  the  N.  rice  Is  the  chief  crop ;  cotton  of 
several  kinds  Is  grown  In  considerable  quantities  both 
above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  and  almost  all  the  tobacco 
that  supplies  Malabar  comes  flrom  this  distr.  There  are 
altogether  about  579,700  acres  of  pasture  land  ;  cattle  and 
sheep  numerous.  The  land  rev.,  collected  under  the  rynt 
warry  system,  amoimted  In  18.16-37  to  2,084,913  rupees" 
Chief  mineral  products  salt  and  nitre,  which  are  occa- 
sionally obtained  from  certain  earths  ilmpregntitcd  with 
muriates  and  r.itrates  abundantly  scattered  throughout  the 
distr.  In  1818,  an  iiqua-marlne  mine  was  opened  and 
worked.  Weaving  Is  the  only  art  that  has  attained 
any  perfection.  Some  of  the  towns  are  large  and  well 
built ;  but,  excepting  In  these,  mud  cottages  with  red 
tiled  or  thatched  roofs  are  almost  the  only  houses.  The 
peasantry,  however,  are  contented,  and  enjoy  compara- 
tlve  comfort.  Pagodas  or  temples  are  not  numerous' 
and  excepting  that  of  Peowra,  a  little  W.  of  the  can ' 
which  contains  some  well-carvtl  granite  figures,  tlicv 
have  little  notoriety.  The  areas  in  front  of  most  of 
them  are  ornamented  with  gigantic  groups  in  pntterv 
covered  with  chunam  of  ciparlsoned  horses,  elephant/ 
and  grotesque  figures.  Near  the  Ghauts  the  ox  Is  adored' 
and  every  village  possesses  one  or  two  bulls,  to  which 
weekly  or  monthly  worship  is  paid.  {Hamilton.)  This 
prov.  became  subject  to  tne  Mysore  n^jahs  nearly  200 
years  ago,  and  to  the  British  in  1799.  It  was  greativ  de- 
populated  by  an  epidemic  fever,  which  prevailed  'from 
1809  to  1811.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gax.,  1.431,  432. ;  Madrat 
Almanack,  18.18;  Pari.  Reports,  ^c.) 

CoiMDATOoR,  an  Inl.  town  of  S.  HIndostan,  cap.  of 
the  above  distr.  and  scat  of  a  collector  of  revenue  under 
the  Madras  presld..  In  an  elevated  situation  on  the  N 
bank  of  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Cavery,  !)0  m.  S.S  R 
Mysore,  and  270  m.  S.W.  Madras;  lat.  10°62'N.,  long 
77"  y  E.  It  Is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a  mosqiie 
erected  by  Tippoo,  who  sometimes  resided  here.  T.iq 
water  Is  brackish,  and  2  m.  off  both  salt  and  nitre  a.e 

firocured  by  lixiviating  the  soil.  Five  m.  to  the  N.  iron 
s  smelted  from  black  sand.  Peowra,  not  far  distant 
has  a  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  highly  ornamented 
with  Hindoo  figures,  but  destitute  of  elegance,  which  wnj 
spared  by  Tippoo  when  he  demolished  most  other  Idol- 
atrous  buildings.  In  1783  and  1790  Coimbatoor  was 
taken  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  has  permanently  be. 
longed  since  1799.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oax.,  i.  433.) 

C01MBIlA,a  city  of  Portugal,  prov.  Bcyra,cap.  distr., 
and  see  of  a  bishop,  partly  on  a  steep  rocky  precipice,  and 
partly  on  a  plain  contiguous  to  tne  Mondego,  1 1.')  m. 
N.N.K.  Lisbon;  lat,  40°  12'  .W  N„  long.  8°  2(1'  \V. 
Pop.  in  1820,  according  to  Baibi,  15,210;  but  now  sup. 
posed  to  be  about  20,(K)0.  It  was  fortified  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  has  imdergone  many  sieges.  The  ancient 
walls  and  towers  still  remain,  anil  form  Its  only  defence. 
It  has  an  Imposing  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance, 
the  summits  of  Ihc  adjoining  heights  being  crowniil  with 
convents  and  public  buildings ;  but  the  Interior  of  tho 
town  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  exterior  view, 
the  streets  being  narrow,  steep,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The 
principal  public  building  Is  tlic  university,  the  only  one 
In  Portugal,  transferred  thither  from  Lisbon  In  1.1(16.  It 
consists  of  18  colleges,  and  Is  divldeil  Into  6  faciiltiei; 
vli.  those  of  theology,  the  canon  law,  civil  law,  nieilichK', 
natural  philosophy,  luiil  mathematics.  It  has  aim  at- 
tached to  it  grannnar-scliools,  with  schools  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  colleges  or  semi- 
naries, niul  a  royal  college  of  arts,  at  which  those  ulin 
Intend  entering  at  the  university  complete  their  pre. 
llminary  studies.  Dlircrent  degrees  are  taken  In  Ihc 
respective  larultles,  the  student  applying  himself  prin. 
cipaliy  to  the jiarticulur  branch  most  connected  nitli  lili 
Intended  profi'sslon,  which,  as  Lord  Caernarvon  Mir- 
mises.  Is  priil)ably  an  linprovenient  upon  the  I'.niillsh 
system  of  college  educati'in,  where  the  same  degree  ii 
taken  by  all,  without  reference  to  the  natiiro  of  their 
future  occupatiims.  (Portugal and  (lalicia,  I.  42.)  The 
colliK'llon  of  subjects  of  natural  history  Is  tiiieralily 
goo-,1,  the  observatory  complete,  uiul  the  Instriiincnts  in 
perfict  order,  llie  greater  luirt  having  been  ii'inh'  in 
London  and  Paris,  (thitl.)  I'lie  present  sy.-t-  ■  'ilii- 
cation  was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  1',.  .  i  i,  i;7.'l; 
It  is.  however,  liiilelited,  for  various  iniproveinenis  in  the 
conrae  of  study,  to  I'.nglUhim'n,  wlui  have  iiecn  In- 
structors ;  hut,  with  nil  this.  It  is  still  very  far  iiehlnd; 
and  manv  Important  liraiiclies  of  knowleilgi'  nri'  eitiiir 
not  laiignt  at  all,  or  are  taught  In  the  worst  |llJ^^Mlll> 
innniier.  Tin'  university  is  extremely  well  eniiii»i'il| 
and  the  inl'irlor  class  of  nobles  are  sometimes  ciini. 
pelitors  fur  the  vacant  chairs.  The  annual  expenses  of 
the  students  do  not  exceiil  .'lO/.  each,  any  excess  lieliiii 
ilefrayi'd  friiin  the  revenues  of  the  Institulinn.  Tlir 
lilirary  eonsislH  of  liiree  lar^e  saloons,  eontainlii|t  al»iiil 
30,lKi(i  vola.,  but  they  are  nearly  all  uf  ancient  date,    i  hii 
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College  of  Arti,  which  formerlv  belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
jg  a  remarkably  handiome  building.  The  monastery  of 
Santa  Cruc,  an  irnmense  Gothic  building  in  the  worst 
taste,  belongs  to  the  order  of  Angusiines,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  important  privileges,  enjoy  the  right  of 
appointing  their  prior  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
unirerslty.  The  monlu  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  noble 
descent  and  polished  mannera,  and  are  often  seen 
mounted  on  fine  horses  splendidly  caparisoned,  being 
forbidden  by  the  regulations  of  the  monastery  to  appear 
on  foot  beyond  its  walls.  {Lorit  CtirrnarvonA- 13.)  On 
a  hill  opposite  to  the  town  is  the  suiierb  convent  and 
church  of  the  nuns  of  St.  riara.  Ilesides  these  public 
buildings,  there  are  the  cathedral,  and  eight  churches, 
Ave  of  which  are  collegiate,  with  several  other  convents, 
hospitals,  &c.  There  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  over  the 
jlondcgo,  whose  bed,  which  is  progressively  rising,  is 
nearly  dry  in  the  summer,  while  In  the  winter  it  becomes 
an  impetuous  torrent,  and  overflows  the  surrounding 
country.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  con- 
veyed to  it  by  an  aqueduct.  Near  Coimbra,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the  (iuinta  das  Lagrimas,  or  Villa 
of  Tears,  the  residence  of  the  beautiful  Iflez  de  Castro, 
whose  murder  forms  the  subject  of  the  fine  episode  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Lusiad.  liarthenware  of  good 
quality  is  produced  here,  with  woollen  and  linen  cloths, 
combs,  &c.  ..,„... 

Coimbra  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cdntmhrica, 
founded  by  the  Komans  31)0  years  b.  c.  It  suffered 
icverely  by  the  earthquake  of  1755,  and  was  a  scene  of 
ereat  distress  in  1810,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
retreated  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  (Mittano;  Lord 
Caernarvon's  Portugal  and  Oalicia  ;  Balbi,  Essai  Statia- 
tique  stir  le  Portugal,  11.  37.  201.) 

COI.ABBA,  an  island  on  the  Malabar  or  W.  coast  of 
Hindostan  immediately  S.  the  Island  of  Bombay,  with 
whicli  it  is  connected  by  a  causeway,  and  on  which  a  line 
lighthouse  and  cantonments  fur  the  Uritish  troops  have 
been  erected.  (See  Bombay.) 

COIiAI'OOK,  a  small  rajahsliip  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bcjapoor,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  W.  tihauts, 
including  the  towns  of  Colapoor,  I'arnellah,  Mulcapuor, 
and  Culgcmg.  The  raJah  is  descended  from  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  family  of  .Sevajec,  the  founder  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  empire.  He  formerly  possessed  Malwan,  and  some 
other  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  but  his  subjects  being 
notorious  for  piracy,  the  British  compelled  him  to  cede 
tlieseplc  -  in  W\2;  and  in  18'^  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  ,11^  country. 

CoLAi'ooR,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  prc- 
cpiling  distr.,  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  tnree  sides  by 
hiils i  125  m.  S.S.E.  Poonah;  lat.  Ifi'^  IS»'  N.,  long. 74°  2.V 
K.  It  has  a  citadel ,  but  Its  chief  protection  is  in  two  hill 
forts  in  the  vicinity :  the  town  Is  neatly  built,  and  con- 
tains some  lolly  trees,  gardens, and  good  tanks,  (llamit- 
ton's  F..!.  O'flX.,  1.484-30.) 

COI.BKUG,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  the  Prussian 
dominions,  reg.  Coslln  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Pcrsante, 
near  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  lat.  64"  7' N.,  long. 
i:i<j  ,17'  15"  E.  Pop.  7,340.  Principal  public  buildings, 
cathedrnl,  town-house,  and  the  aoueduot  for  supplying 
tlic  town  with  water.  There  is  in  the  ancient  ducal  castle 
a  foundation  for  the  daughters  of  nobles  and  burgesses. 
It  liiis  a  gymnasium,  a  house  of  correction,  (d-c,  and  some 
ninniifaetures ;  but  its  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries,  and 
its  shipping,  are  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth. 
There  are  salt  springs  in  the  vicinity;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  o(  ciiul  and  timber,  they  are  of  comparatively  little 
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COT.CHESTEn,  anarl.  bor.  and  river  port  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Kssex,  div.  Colchester,  hunil.  Levdcn, on  the  de- 
ciivily  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  C<dne,  which  cuts  oil'  a 
kuiaii  suburb ;  50  m.  N.K.  by  K.  London.  Pop.  of  town 
and  iilHTtics,  1H'21,  14,010  ;  1H31,  l(i,l«7.  It  Is  well  built. 
lias  several  good  streets,  Is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
iiilc(iuately  suiiplied  with  water,  lircat  improvements  in 
tin'  Interior  ol  ll>e  town  have  recently  been  ell'ected,  and 
are  still  (tolng  on  ;  but  the  cmly  important  extension  that 
liiis  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  Is  along  the 
I/indoii-road,  where  many  valuable  detached  residences 
i;ave  \wn\  built,  and  are  now  being  erected.  There  are 
3  hi  idjies  over  the  river.  A  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle,  said  to  have  lieen  founded  by  Edward  the 
'Idcr,  is  occasionally  uswl  as  a  prison.  Tliert;  arc  S 
puriili  einirches :  .St.  I'eter's, built  provimisly  to  the  Con- 
ijuest,  has  tieen  nxMiernised  and  enlarged;  St.  James's 
il.itei  previously  to  Edward  II.,  and  U  a  handsome  strnc- 
lure;  .St.  I.ei)nard'«  is  also  large  and  convenient ;  besides 
tlii'se,  there  are  a  French  and  a  Uutih  Protestant  church, 
and  7  ilissenting  clia|)els.  The  remains  of  the  church  ot 
St,  llololph's  priory,  fcnuuled  in  the  early  part  of  the  I'ith 
century,  are  said  to  all'ord  some  of  the  tinest  specimens 
ol  Nornnui  aichilecture  in  the  kingihmi. 

Colchester  has  a  tree  itrammar  school,  fininded  in  the 
V\\\  of  r.llzalH'th,  with  oiu)  scliolarshi|>  in  St.  John's 
colleKe,  CambridKc,  annexed  to  it;  'i  others,  in  the  same 
college,  revert  to  this  ichuoi  on  failure  of  ap|)Ucaiits  of  the 
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surname  of  Gilbert  (that  of  founder)  or  Torbington ;  and 
4  founded  In  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  on  failure  of 
any  boys  being  sent  from  the  Ipswich  grammar  school ; 
the  present  revenue  is  1 17/.  a  year ;  It  educates  from  30 
to  40  scholars :  2  charity  schools,  founded  in  170R,  have 
been  joined  to  the  national  school,  in  which  about  400 
boys  are  educated,  of  whom  148  are  clothed  by  the 
charity :  a  Lancastrian  school,  and  an  endowed  school 
founded  In  1816,  for  children  of  Quakers,  with  a  library 
attached  to  it.  The  principal  charitable  institutions  are, 
an  hospitiil,  founded  by  James  I. ;  several  almshouses  ; 
and  the  Essex  and  Colchester  Hospital,  built  in  1820.  A 
commodious  theatre  was  erected  in  1812;  and  there  are 
literary  and  philosophical,  medical,  botanical,  and  mu- 
sical societies,  all  in  a  flourishing  state.  Market-days, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays :  the  latter  a  large  corn  mar- 
ket ;  but  general  provisions  are  on  sale  dally  in  the  large 
and  commodious  market-place.  There  are  large  annual 
cattle  fairs  on  the  .5th  and  6th  of  July,  23d  and  24th  of  the 
same  month,  and  20th  Oct.  and  3  foUowing  days. 

Colchester  is  a  bonding  pott,  but  the  foreign  imports 
are  comparatively  InsiKnincant ;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
wine,  oil-cake  from  Holland,  and  timber  from  the  Baltic. 
The  trade  coastwise  is  more  extensive,  the  imports 
being  chiefly  colonial  produce,  and  home  manufactures, 
from  London ;  with  co.ils,  &c.  from  the  northern  counties : 
the  exports,  corn  and  malt.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  150  tons  to  "The  Hythe,"  a  little  below  the.  town, 
where  there  is  a  custom-house  .tnd  commodious  quay,' 
large  warehouses,  and  bonding,  coal,  and  timber  yards ; 
larger  vessels  (chiefly  colliers)  discharge  at  Wivenhoe, 
still  lower  down,  into  lighters.  There  are  between  SO 
and  60  vessels,  of  various  sizes,  belonging  to  the  port ; 
but  besides  these,  a  considerable  number  sail  from  the 
port  th.tt  belong  to  the  various  smaller  places  lower  down 
the  Colne,  which  makes  the  shipping  of  Colchester 
appear  greater  than  it  really  is.  The  oyster  fishery  of 
the  river  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  was  granted  to 
the  burgesses  by  Kichard  L  ;  it  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  the  innab.,  and  numerous  small  craft  between 
the  port  and  London.  There  is  a  large  distillery  at 
Hythe,  ranking  the  fourth  In  the  kingdom ;  a  silk  manu- 
factory in  the  town,  established  a  few  years  since,  em- 
ploys between  300  and  4(10  h.inds,  chiefly  females.  The 
weaving  of  baize  (introduced  by  the  Flemings  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth)  used  formerly  to  be  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  but  has  wholly  ceased.    At  present,  (he 

Erosperity  of  the  town  mainly  depends  on  Its  retail  trade, 
y  which  an  extensive  agricultural  district  is  supplied. 
During  the  last  war  a  large  military  establishment  was 
stationed  here,  the  withdrawal  of  which  caused  some 
deterioration,  but  at  present  it  is  thriving.  Under  the 
Municipal  Act  its  boundaries  arc  contracted  to  an  area 
of  about  L',(HI0  acres  immedi.itely  round  the  town  ;  and 
it  is  divided  into  2  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor, 
C  aldermen,  and  18  counsellors. 

Colchester  has  (with  some  interruptions)  returned  3 
mem.  to  the  11.  of  C,  from  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Heform  Act  the  right  of  election  was 
vesteil  in  the  free  burgesses  not  receiving  alms.  The 
pari.  bor.  (co-extensive  with  the  ancient  liberties)  ex- 
tends over  a  space  of  11,770  acres,  divided  by  the  Colne- 
Into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Number  of  houses  worth 
10/.  and  upwards,  in  IS31,  1,200;  registered  electors, 
1837-38,  1,176.  The  dim-rent  parishes  form  a  poor 
union,  the  average  expenditure  of  which  is  10,15,5/.; 
ann.  val.  of  real  prop.  In  1815,  42,137/. 

Colchester  has  claims  to  high  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
nosed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Caviuloilunuvi  of  the 
Iloman  pcrio<l,  thougli  this  has  been  disputed ;  there  is, 
however,  no  place  in  the  kingrdoni  where  more  numerous 
Koman  remains  have  been  discovered.  It  had  many 
monastic  institutions  previously  to  the  Keformation  ;  of 
these,  St.  John's  Abbey,  of  which  the  nublc  gateway  It 
the  sole  relic,  w  as  tlui  chief. 

Colchester  was  made  tlUc  seat  of  a  suflVagan  bishop  in 
the  26th  Henry  Vlll.  Tliere  were  2  consecrations  only, 
the  first  in  l.53i;,  the  other  in  151)2;  on  the  death  o(  the 
last  diocesan.  In  l(i07,  no  successor  was  nominated.  In 
1648  the  town  was  held  by  Insurrectionary  royalists,  and 
endured  a  siege,  by  Fairlax,  of  1 1  weeks,  w hen  it  was 
starved  into  surrender,  and  the  leaders  hung :  half  the 
fine  subsequently  levieil  appears  to  have  been  paid  by 
Dutch  refugees,  who  had  esca|)e<l  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  persecution.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
Abl)ot  family.  (Hist,  and  Dcicrip.  t\f  Colchester,  3  volt. 
8vo.  Ciilchester  ;  l\  right's  Wat.  Ksaei,  I. ;  A  J'ruc  Rela- 
tion i>f  Siege  nl  Colchester,  8vo.  17UU. ;  Hep.  qf  Municipal 
and  floundary  Coinmistionera.) 

COLDSTREAM,  one  of  the  border  towns  of  Scot< 
land,  CO.  Berwick,  on  the  Tweed,  14  m.  S.W.  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  Pop.  2,020.  I'ormerly  the  (ommunlcutlon 
iK'tween  England  and  Scotland  was  here  efl'ect«l  by  a  ford, 
by  which  Edw.  I.  entered  the  latter  wi'  ,i  (mwernilarmy 
ill  \'lix'< ;  and  It  ecnitiniied  to  be  the  d  passage  for  the 
Scottish  and  English  armies  till  the  ouiou  of  the  crown 
In  1603,    It  was  by  this  ford,  also,  that  the  Coveuanteri 
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entered  England  In  1640.  A  bridge  of  Are  arches  now 
■pant  the  river,  forming  one  of  the  greatest  thorough- 
fares between  the  two  liingdoms.  It  Ts  irregularly  built, 
•nd  quite  Scotch  in  its  appearance,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect, though  in  the  imniediato  vicinity  of^  England. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  32  inns  in  the  town  t  It  has 
a  weekly  corn-market,  and  a  monthly  sheep  and  cattle 
market,  both  of  considerable  importauce.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  inhab.  are  supposed  to  depend  principally 
on  the  smuggling  of  Scotcfi  whisky  into  England  ;  the 
difference  of  duty  in  favour  of  Scotland  being  3s.  M, 
per  gallon.  Poaching,  both  of  game  and  salmon  in  the 
river,  is  very  common.  The  Tweed  flshery  at  Cold- 
stream lets  for  100/.  a  year.  There  is  a  par.  church  and 
8  Presbyterian  dissenting  chapels,  3  subscription  libra- 
ries, and  four  friendly  societies.  The  means  of  education 
are  good.  General  Monck  resided  at  Coldstream  in 
I6.'>9-60,  previously  to  his  going  to  England  and  cflToct- 
ing  the  Restoration.  During  his  stay  here,  he  raised 
a  lior<t:  regiment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
'•  Coldstream  Guards,"  whiph  name  the  regiment  still 
retains.  This  town  enjoys  a  share  of  that  matrimonial 
tr.idc  for  which  Gretna  Green  has  been  so  long  famous. 
COLERAINE,  amarit.  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Irel.ind, 
prov.  Ulster,  co.  Londonderry,  on  the  Lower  Bann,  4  m. 
from  its  month,  and  47  m.  N.N.W.  Belfast.  Pop.,  1821, 
4,H.'il  ;  In  lail,  ,\752.  Pop.  of  par.  in  1834,0,143,  of  whom 
1,441  were  of  the  estab.  church,  3,825  Prot.  diss.,  and  877 
Horn.  Cath.  It  was  built  and  fortiflcd  by  the  Irish  .Society 
of  London,  to  whom  the  district  was  gr.inted  by  James  I., 
in  1GI3.  The  town  consists  of  a  square,  called  the  i)ia- 
mond,  a  main  street,  and  several  others,  in  which  are 
many  well-built  houses.  A  wooden  bridge,  constructed 
in  1716,  and  renovated  in  1743,  connects  it  with  the 
suburb  of  Killowen  or  W.iterside,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the 
Bann.  The  par.  church  is  a  large  jiliiin  building.  The 
Hum.  Cath.  chapel,  an  elegant  structure,  is  in  Killowen. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are,  two  for  presbyterians, 
and  one  each  for  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Seceders. 
"  'J'he  town  is  Improving  and  increasing ;  house  rent  is 
not  high,  but  very  steady.  Vessels  of  2(I0  tons  may  come 
up  close  to  the  bridge,  aiid  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Uie 
quay.  Trade  is  considerably  impruTcd,  owintr,  it  is  said, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  at  Port  Rush.  (See 
bfltiw.)  The  manufactures  in  the  town  and  imme<iiate 
neighbourhood  are  trifling ;  a  few  paper-mills  and  some 
small  tanneries.  The  tenures  of  houses  are  leases  of 
lives,  renewable  for  ever,  paying  a  septennial  fine  of  one 
year's  rent,  but  nothing  at  the  fall  of  a  life,  and  leases  ol 
61  years.  Originally  there  were  walls  surrounding  the 
town,  but  these  arc  obliterated."    {lioundary  Hfport.) 

It  has  an  endowed  school  built  by  the  Irish  Society ;  a 
town-hall,  in  which  the  municipal  business  is  transacted ; 
and  apartments  are  provided  for  a  library,  a  news-room, 
nnd  savings'  bank,  with  a  dispensary,  loan  fund,  and  a 
mendicity  association.  The  corporation,  under  a  charter 
of  James  I.,  in  1613,  consists  of  a  miiyor,  12  .ildermen,  24 
burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  ;  its  ju- 
risdiction extends  over  the  town  and  liberties,  the  limits 
of  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter  at  3  m.  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  corporation 
returned  2  meins.  to  the  Irish  il.  of  C.  until  the  Union, 
since  which  it  has  sent  I  mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  o(\i. 

The  Boundary  Act  has  prescribed  a  new  limit  for  the 
pari,  bor.,  including  the  town  land  called  Colcraine,  and 
suburbs  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  about  an  equal 
space  on  the  W.  side.  Kegisterrd  electors  (1838-30,)  219. 
'rlie  corporation  holds  a  court  of  record  for  pleas  to  anv 
amount.  Gener.il  sessions  for  the  co.  arc  held  in  April 
and  Oct. ;  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Thursdays. 

Duty  was  paid,  in  Klfl,  on  fi^'i\2  bushels  of  malt,  and 
2n,IS7  gallons  of  wliisky.  There  are  numerous  bleach- 
preens  in  tho  neighbourhood.  The  salmon  and  eel 
llshcrles  on  the  Bann,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  are 
very  valualdc.  The  former  is  let  at  7"'>0/.  a  year,  and  its 
produce,  which  amounted  .in  18.'I6,  tn  7'^  tons,  Is  sent, 
p.'irkcd  In  ice,  to  Livernool.  Tlie  eel-fishery  lets  for 
about  1,200/.  a  year.  The  prinripiil  trade  is  in  the 
export  of  com  and  meal,  provisions,  including  pork, 
linens  of  a  fine  kind,  c.iIUhI  "  Coleralnes,"  &c.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports,  in  18.W,  was  estiniate<l  at  \K>,r>H!\l. 
The  gross  customs'  revenue,  In  I8,')7,  amounted  to  .'),78.')/. 
The  iiost-olllee  revenue,  in  18.10,  was  I, '26.1/.,  and  In  18;i6, 
1,1.')1/.  Branches  of  the  Provincial,  Belfast,  Northern, 
and  Agricultural  Hanks,  were  opi'ned  in  1X27,  lH;i4,  land 
183<i.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  much  Impelled  by  the 
liar  at  the  month  of  the  river,  which  had  but  !l  It.  water 
oviT  it  at  springs,  and  Ti  at  neaps  ;  lint  this  defect  has 
been.  In  a  great  degree,  obviated  by  the  formation  of  a 
harliour, already  alluded  to,  at  Port  Hush,  4  m.  N.E.  fVom 
the  mouth  of  tho  Ilnnn,  in  which  vessels  drawing  17  (t. 
water  ni.iy  anchor,  lieliig  sheltered  by  a  projeciing  rock 
from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  The  outlay  on  this  hiirliiiiir 
has  aniiiiinled.  In  all,  to  about  I3.IKMI/. ;  and  It  now  alTords 
great  facilities  to  the  trade  of  ('oh'riiliie,  and  of  the  dis- 
trict. ( See  Himnridiy  Itfimrt,  finiliniu  Uriiiirt.  f(<-. ) 
COLE.SIIILL,  a  town  and  (lar.  ol  Iliigmnd,  co.  War- 
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wick,  Birmingham  dlv.,  hand.  Hemlinghani.  Ar<ui  «i 
par.,  6,200acres.  Pop.  f  1831)  1,853.  T^e  town  derive, 
its  name  iVom  Its  being  situated  on  a  hill,  near  the  Cole 
7  m.  E.  Birmingham.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church 
with  a  lofty  spire,  several  good  houses,  and  a  school  sun. 
ported  out  of  lands  purchased  by  the  inhab.  after  thedbT 
solution  of  the  monasteries. 

COLLUMPTON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England  m 
Devon,  hund.  Huytldge,  12  m.  N.E.  Exeter.  AVeaof 
par.,  fi,790  acres.  Pop.,  1821,  3,410;  1831,  3,813.  Tha 
town  is  situ.-ited  in  on  extensive  vale  beside  the  Culm  t 
tributary  of  the  Kxe,  and  consists  of  one  large  street 
along  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Bath,  and  of  several 
smaller  streets  diverging  from  it  on  either  side :  miinv 
of  the  houses  arc  ancient,  and  some  of  them  favourable 
specimens  of  their  day.  The  church,  orlglnaliy  col- 
legiate,  is  a  spacious  structure,  in  the  loter  pointed  style' 
with  a  lofty  and  highly  ornamented  tower,  and  a  beau' 
tiful  chapel  att.iched.  There  arc  7  dissenting  chapels  • 
a  national  school,  in  which  above  200  boys  and  girls  are 
educated;  with  other  schools,  and  several  extensive 
charities.  Market,  Saturdays;  fairs,  first  Wednesdays 
in  MayandNov.,foreattlc  andcloth.  There  is  a  woollen 
mill  J  and  the  manufacture  of  narrow  woollen  cloths  ,ind 
serges  employs  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pop.,  thoucli 
the  business  be  much  declined.  There  is  also,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  a  paper-mill,  2  large  flour-mills,  and 
4  tan-yards.  A  monthly  session  fur  the  district  is  held 
in  the  town. 

COLMAR  (an.  Columbaria,  or  Colmaria),  a  city  of 
France,  dop.  Haute  Rhin,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  on  the  hanks  of  two  tributaries  oi^the  111 
36  m.  N.N.E.  Strasbourg,  and  234  m.  E.S.E.  Piiris' 
lat.  480  4/  44«  N.,  long.  70  22'  20"  E.  Pop.  («.  cum  1 
13,867.  It  was  fortified  previously  to  1673,  when  Louis 
XIV.  destroyed  its  defences,  and  united  it  to  the  dominion! 
of  the  French  crown ;  it  is  now  surrounded  only  by 
baulevards,  planted  with  trees  and  serving  for  public 
walks.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  contains  few  public 
edifices  deserving  of  notice.  The  principal  are  the  cathe- 
dral, built  in  1363,  the  theatre,  and  prison.  The  otiier 
public  buildings  and  establishments  are,  the  hall  oi 
Justice,  city-hall,  prefecture,  college,  with  a  public  library 
containing  (//(/go)  60,(X)0  vols,  and  several  paintings  by 
Albert  Durer  and  others :  the  deaf  .ind  dumb  asylum 
civil  and  military  hospitals,  church  of  the  Dominicin 
convent,  now  a  corn-hall,  Protestant  church,  and  iniiseum, 
containing,  amongst  other  curiosities,  a  reinarlialile 
aerolite,  which  descended  near  Ensishcim  in  14'J2,  and 
originally  weighed  'ifX)  French  pounds. 

Colmar  is  environed  by  pleasant  walks,  gardens,  and 
country  houses  ;  and  possesses  an  orangery  and  depart- 
mental nursery  grounds.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court, 
and  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
It  has  numerous  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs  and 
printed  goo<ls,  a  large  cotton  and  silk  riband  factory, 
iM'sides  others  of  cutlery,  paper,  brushes,  combs,  leatlieV, 
&c. ;  and  an  extensive  trade  in  iron,  spices,  drugs,  and 
wine,  which,  with  its  manufactured  goods,  it  exports 
largely  to  Switzerland.  Tlic  Columbaria  of  tho  l(nni;uis 
is  liclieved  to  have  replaced  the  more  ancient  Arnnilii. 
aria.  This  town  w.is  several  times  destroyed  by  tlie 
barbarians,  and  in  alter  times  suflered  greatly  during  tlie 
wars  iH-tween  the  houses  of  Hapsbiirg  and  Nassau.  1'h« 
Swedes  took  it  in  1632.  (Hugo,  Haut-ltliin,l^c.i  Diet, 
du  Commerce, ) 

COLMKNAR  DE  OREJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Toledo,  13  m.  K.N.E.  Ar.injnez.  Pop.  6,4(K).  It  cim- 
tains  a  fine  church,  two  convents  and  two  hospitals ;  ,inil 
is  finely  situated  in  a  plain  productive  of  wine,  oil.  ami 
fruit,  it  has  maiiuraclures  of  wuiilleiis,  pottery,  iiml 
Spanish  rush  :  and  mill.stimes,  and  fine  white  stiine  lor 
building,  arc  found  in  the  vicinity. 

COLNK,  a  market  town  and  chapelry  of  Kniil.inil, 
CO.  Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn,  par.  Whalley.  on  tlie 
Colne,  an  affluent  of  the  ('alder,  26  m.  N.  Man- 
chester, I.')  m.  N.E.  Blackliiirn,  and  9  m.  E.  »'ll. 
tlieroe.  Area  of  chaiwlrv,  .s,0.')0  acres.  Pop.  (\kI\) 
7,'i74;  (1831)  8,(IH0.  Th'is  is  a  place  of  great  anli- 
qiiity  ;  but  antiquaries  are  undecided  whether  it  lie  the 
Ciiliinio  of  the  Itonians,  or  the  Culme  of  the  Saxons. 
Many  Roman  coins  have  been  foiin<l  hero  ;  and  Caster 
(llir,  about  I  m.  distant,  retains  evident  traces  of  a  mili- 
tary station,  having  a  regular  quadrangular  rampart, 
snrroiindiKl  by  a  fosse.  The  town  is  situated  on  an  inii- 
nence.  on  a  tmigue  of  land  forimil  by  the  river  and  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which  passes  through  a  Inn- 
nel  about  I  m.  from  the  place,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
fine  gracing  distr.  of  Craven.  It  is  n  brisk  seciind-rale 
town,  and  has  of  late  years  lieen  greatly  Improved.  It  ii 
well  siipplii'd  with  water  by  pliies  from  Flass  sprliiK, 
2  in.  K.  Tlie  pariH'lilal  eliapelof  St,  Bartholomew.  kii|i- 
posed  to  lie  coeval  with  tlie  reign  of  Men.  I.,  but  repaired 
In  that  of  Hen.  VIII.,  and  more  recently  In  IMI.'i,  li 
equivocally  said  to  Im>  a  "  spacinus  and  decent  biiiliiiiiK." 
Tlie  Methiiillsts,  Baptists,  liiile|H'ndunts,  and  Ingham- 
ites,  have  places  of  worship.    A  gallery  in  tho  first  named 
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of  these  gave  way  in  1777,  from  the  presiure  of  the 
crowd  assembled  to  hear  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
the  society,  preach  on  its  opening;  but  though  many 
were  injured  by  the  accident,  no  lives  were  lost.  A  free 
grammar-school,  rebuilt  in  1812  by  subscription,  on  the 
site  of  one  more  ancient,  educates  6  boys :  Arthblshop  Til- 
lotson  was  a  pupil  in  it.  The  co.  magistrates  hold  sessions 
here,  and  a  constable  for  the  gov.  of  the  place  is  chosen 
annually  by  the  rate-payers.  The  lora  of  the  manor 
holds  a  court  baron,  and  courts  leet  or  halmote  are  held 
In  May  and  Oct.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats 
of  the  woollen  manufacture :  a  fulling-mill  existed  in  1311, 
and  about  the  same  period  a  coal-mine  was  worked  in  the 
vicinity.  In  addition  to  the  woollen  fabrics,  shalloons, 
calamaucoes,  and  tammies  were  made  in  considerable 
quantities ;  and  a  piccc-hall,  on  the  principle  of  those  at 
liradford  and  Halifax,  was  erected  in  177<5.  It  is  a  sub- 
st,intial  stone  building,  containing  2  rooms,  each  IC2ft.by 
4211.  Tlie  upper  room  has  been  used  for  nearly  40  years 
for  the  sale  of  woollens  during  the  fairs,  and,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  the  worsted  trade,  the  whole  building  is  now 
thrown  open  for  the  sale  of  general  merchandise  on  the 
came  occisions.  The  cotton  trade  having  been  intro- 
duced towards  the  close  of  last  century,  has  nearly 
superseded  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  pop.  is  now 
nrincipally  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  goods 
for  the  Manchester  market.  The  spinning  power  is 
chiefly  water  supplied  in  abundance  from  the  streams, 
ste.im-engines  being  used  to  obviate  their  occasional 
failure.  The  first  power-loom  was  introduced  into  the 
distr.  in  1832.  In  1835  there  were  II  steam-engines  in 
the  distr.,  7  for  spinning  cotton,  1  for  power-looms,  and 
3  fur  collieries.  The  canal  already  noticed  .iflbrds  a 
ready  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  coal,  slate,  lime,  and 
stone  raised  here.  Alarkets  on  Wednesday :  fairs,  March 
7.,  May  13.  and  15.,  Oct.  II.,  Dec.  21.  ;  also  a  fair  on  the 
last  \Ncdnesday  of  the  month  for  cattle  and  cloth. 
iBaine's  Lancashire,  ^c. ) 

COLOGNE,  or  COLM,  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  electorate  of  the 
same  name,  and  now  of  the  Kliine  prov.,  andofareg. 
and  circ.  of  the  same,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine; 
lat.  .'iO°  hV  21"  N.,  long.  0°  5-5'  1.5"  E.  Pop.  (1837)  ri6,17y, 
having  increased  about  a  third  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  Ixiats 
with  the  town  of  Deutz,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
river ;  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  close  to  the 
Witter;  and  is  strongly  fortifled.  The  walls  have  a 
nnmber  of  towers  A  la  Slontalembert,  and  form  a  circuit 
of  nearly  7  m.;  but  a  part  of  the  included  space  is  laid 
out  in  promenades,  gardens,  &c.  But  though  finely 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  noble  river  on  a  slightly  ele- 
vated ground,  Cologne  has  many  wood  houses,  and  is 
proverbially  Ill-built  and  filthy.  The  best  of  its  streets 
are  inferior  to  Tooley  Street,  in  London,  or  to  the  Cow- 
gate,  of  I'Minburgh.  Great  antiquity,  no  improvement, 
and  conlinement  within  wails,  have  made  it  what  it  is. 
"  Stagnating  pools,  sutBcient  to  produce  a  direful  pesti- 
lence, lie  unheeded  in  every  thoroughfare  beneath  the 
strong  glare  of  the  summer  sun.  The  quay,  instead  of 
being  disposed  for  wharfs  and  warehouses,  is  a  strip  of 
road  outside  the  lofty  walls,  and  destitute  of  any  nccom- 
niiidatiun  for  tratBc ;  the  whole  physical  condition  of  the 
place  la,  in  short,  disgraceful."  (Chambers's  llulland, 
l^c,  p.  49.)  We  are  surprised  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment does  not  interfere  to  introduce  a  better  state 
of  things  ;  a  little  vigorous  exertion  on  its  part  would 
serve  to  clean  this  Augean  stable.  But  notwithstanding 
its  filth,  Cologne  has  in  it  much  to  interest  the  traveller. 
The  cathedral  or  minster  of  St.  Peter,  a  vast  and 
lni|i(i.slng  but  incomplete  Gothic  edifice,  was  begun 
about  the  year  1248.  It  is  about  400  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  ehiiir  rises  to  the  height  of  180  ft.:  it  is  now  being 
repaired  and  renovated  at  thn  expense  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity,  .ind  that  of  St.  Peter  for  the  famous  altar- 
piece  panitcd  by  Kulions.  Several  of  the  i  •Iher  churches 
are  also  Interesting,  particularly  that  ol  St.  (iorcun. 
The  town-house  is  a  fine  old  building.  The  hall  for 
the  courts  of  justice  was  erected  in  1H2#.  In  the  arsenal 
.'irc  preserved  many  curious  specimens  of  ancient 
;irm<>ur.  Cologne  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  of  the  courts  of  appeal  fur  the 
JTovinee.  Its  university,  established  in  1388,  was  sup- 
iiresseil  during  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
I'rench.  But  at  present  tliu  city  has  two  gyniiiaslums 
iir  colleges  —  one  for  Catholics,  to  which  is  attached  a 
very  valuable  library,  and  one  for  Protestants ;  there  is 
liesliies  an  archiepisro|ial  seminary  fur  the  e<lucalion  of 
ilcrgyineu,  a  norinnl  school,  a  commercial  school,  &'C. ; 
II  public  lilirary,  with  numerous  literary  institutions, 
a  tlieatre,  &e.  Miiiiufaetures  important :  they  consist 
jirineipally  of  cotton  yarn  and  stuffs,  woollen  stockings, 
liiinnets,  &c. ;  silks,  velvets,  tobacco,  snap,  hats,  lace, 
thread,  clocks,  &c.  There  are  tan-works  anil  several 
illstlllerles,  the  most  esteomeil  product  of  the  latter 
Ueing  the  well  known  aiu  tic  Culvgnc.     This  city  has  a 
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very  good  port  on  the  Rhine,  and  ii  the  principal  cntre- 
p6t  of  the  extensive  and  increasing  commerce  between 
the  Netherlands  and  the  countries  included  within  the 
German  customs*  union.  Rubens  was  bom  in  Cologne 
in  1577,  and  several  of  its  churches  are  ornamented  with 
some  of  his  ch^-d'ceuvret. 

Cologne  was  anciently  called  Oppidum  Vbiorum,  ttom 
Its  lieing  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubil,  a  German  tribe. 
A  Roman  colony  was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  who  was  born  in  it ;  hence  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Agrippina  Colonia,  and  latterly  of 
Colonia  and  Cologne.  (Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  }  27.; 
CeUarii  Notil.  Orbis  Antiqui,  i.  p.  327.)  In  the  middle 
ages,  Cologne  was  much  more  populous  and  wealthy 
tlian  at  present.  It  was  for  a  lengthened  period  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  belonging  to  the  Hanseatic  league. 
It  suffered  much  at  different  periods  from  the  intole> 
ranee  of  its  magistrates,  by  whom  all  Protestants  were 
expelled  from  the  city  in  1618. 

COLOMBIA,  a  vast  country  of  S.  America,  of  which 
it  occupies  the  N.  part,  between  lat.  I20  2.5'  N.  and  5°  S., 
and  long.  60°  and  83°  W. ;  having  N.  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
E.  British  Guiana  and  Brazil,  S.  Brazil  and  Peru,  and 
W.  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  repub.  of  central  Ame> 
rica;  length,  E.  to  W.,  1,320  m.;  breadth,  N.  to  S., 
1,080  m.;  area  1,1.55,000  so.  m.  Fop.  (1834)  3,187,000. 
Since  1831,  Colombia  has  been  divided  into  the  three 
independent  republics  of  Ecuador  or  ^Equator,  New 
Granada,  and  Venezuela;  the  first  occupying  the  S., 
the  second  the  central  and  N.W.,  and  the  last  the  E. 
parts  of  the  country.  We  are  possessed  of  little  au- 
thentic information  respecting  their  statistics ;  but, 
according  to  the  best  information,  they  are  at  present 
(183U)  divided  as  follows  :— 


Nrw  Granada- 

1.  J.stlimus   or) 

Panama      j 

2.  MagflAlena     - 

3.  Cundlnamarea 

4.  Caur.1 
A.  Uojac* 


But,  according  to 
ttieolllcial  state- 
ment, the  pop. 
in  1831  was 

Vbnbsuei.a    - 

1.  Venezuela 

2.  Cuinana    or) 

Maturiii     -J 

3.  Orinoco 

4.  Zulia 


38U,00U 


Sq.  m. 


But  estimated  in 
1834  at 


EciTADoa 


1.  Quito 

2.  Ituayaqull      - 1 

3.  Aasuay 

Total  ixip.ln  1827 
Ditlo     in  lS.1t 


325,000 


Pop. 
(I82V.) 


80,000 


,357,000 


,687,100 


370,000 
125,000 
180,000 
154,000 

"^a.ooo 

900,000 


Chief  Towni. 


Pop. 


Panama 

Canhagena 
liogota 
Popayan 
Tun)a       . 


Coraccas 
Cumana 
Varinas 
Maracaybo 


}  000,000  jhl 
lie 


iuito 
uayaquil 
Cuenca 


•  i2,7KH,(KI0 


12,000 

18,000 
40,000 
25,000 


23,000 
12,000 

5,nno 

20,000 


70,000 
20,a<10 
20,000 


Bogota  is  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  Caraccas  of 
Venezuela,  and  Quito  of  Ecuador.  (Encyc.  Americatuti 
American  Almanac,  1839  ;  Weimar  Almanac.) 

Colombia  is  naturally  divided  into  3  distinct  zones,  or 
tracts  of  country.  The  first  comprises  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  tariblicnn  Sea  and  the 
Andes  ;  the  second,  the  mountainous  region  ;  the  third, 
the  iinmensc  savannahs  which  stretch  S.  and  E.  from 
the  Andes  to  the  ncighliourhood  of  the  river  Amazon, 
and  the  mountains  which  Iwrder  on  the  Orinoco, 
Colombia  has  as  much  as  2,000  m.of  coast  on  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  and  1 ,2C0  m.  on  the  Pacific. 
The  former  Is  a  great  deal  more  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets  than  the  latter ;  the  iirliiclpal  are  the  gulphs  of 
Paria,  Maracaybo,  and  Dnrien,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea : 
with  Panama,  Choco,  and  the  Gulph  of  Guayaquil, 
on  the  Pacific.  Several  islands  belonging  to  Colombia 
surround  its  coast ;  as  those  of  Margarita,  Tortuga,  &c. 
(Venezuela);  I.  Key,  Quito,  &c.  (N.Granada);  anil 
Puna  (Ecuador),  (//a/^s  CWomftm,  j'c.  pp.2(j — 28.;  Mod, 
Trail,  xxvll.  7.  &c.) 

Mountains The  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  enters 

the  prov,  of  Loxa  from  the  S.,  between  lat.  4°  and  5°  S. : 
In  2^3  23'  S.,  where  it  Is  nearly  15,000 ft.  In  height,  It  dividei 
into  two  parallel  ridges,  in  the  elevated  valley  between 
which,  9,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sen,  Quito  and 
other  towns  are  situated.  K.  of  this  valley  rise  the  sum- 
mits of  Copaiircu,  10,380,  Tiinguragua,  10,720,  CotopaxI, 
I7,<.i.50,  and  Cuyambu,  18,180  ft,;  and  on  its  W.  side, 
those  of  Chimbnrnzo,  20,100,  Ilenisa,  16.302,  and  Pet- 
cliliicha,  15,380  ft.  high  ;  all  covered  with  perpetual 
snows,  from  amidst  which  torrents  of  flame  anil  lava 
have  frequently  burst,  uud  deinlated  the  (urroundiiiv 
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couutiy.  Theae  two  ranges  afterwards  unite ;  but  near 
1°  N.,  again  separate,  enclosing  tlie  lofty  valley  of  Pas- 
tos,  bounded  by  the  still  active  volcanoes  of  Azufsal, 
Ganibal,  &c.,  and  the  extinct  one  of  Chiles.  Beyond 
PastoB,  the  Cordilleras  consist  of  three  ranges,  the  roost 
'W.,  the  elevation  of  which  is  generally  less  than  5,000ft., 
follows  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  terminates  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  the  central  range  is  interposed 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Cauca  .ind  Magdalcna  rivers, 
and  terminates  near  Mompox,  between  lat.  U°and  lO''  N.; 
and  the  third,  beinp  the  most  K.  and  highest  range,  ex- 
tends to  the  extremity  of  the  Parian  promontory,  in  long. 
62°  K.  This  last-nameil  range  divides  the  waters  which 
flow  into  the  Orinoco  on  its  E.,  from  the  Magdalena, 
Zulia,  Tocuyo,  &c.,  and  their  affluents,  on  its  W.  side. 
Many  of  its  summits  reach  above  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow ;  and  it  has  numerous  lower  summits,  called  pa- 
ramos, which  rise  to  10,000  or  12,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  are  constantly  enveloped  m  damp  and  thick 
fogs.  The  city  of  Uogota,  8,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  built 
on  a  table-land  formed  by  this  mountain  range,  as  are  the 
towns  of  Nirgua,  San  Felipe  el  Fuerte,  liarqucsimeto, 
■vid  Tocuyo ;  but  these  are  at  a  much  lower  elevation 
than  Bogota,  the  mountains  decreasing  in  height  very 
considerably  N.  of  Merida.  The  mean  elevation  of  the 
Andes  in  Colombia  is  about  11,100  11.;  their  altitude  is 
greatest  near  the  equator.  In  Venezuela,  between  the 
parallels  of  3°  and  7^  S.  lat.,  there  is  another  mountain 
system,  unconnected  with  the  Andean,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Orinoco,  and  the  plains  of  Caracras, 
Varinas,  and  those  in  the  R.  parts  of  New  Granada.  Tli<s 
system  has  been  called  the  Cordillera,  or  Sierra  of  I'arlma. 
It  is  less  a  chain  than  a  collection  of  granitic  mountains, 
separated  by  small  plains,  .'uid  not  uniformly  disposed  in 
lines ;  its  mean  height  is  not  above  'ifiOO  ft. ,  although 
some  summits  rise  to  upwards  of  8,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  ( Humboldt's  Personal  Nar.  and  Hcscarclies  ; 
HalCs  Colombia,  pp.  2— C. ;  Mod.  Trav.  vol.  xxvii.) 

Plaiiu.  —  Colombia  includes  the  most  northerly  of  the 
three  great  basins  of  the  S.  American  continent,  the 
Z/anos  of  Varinas  and  Caraccas  ;  which,  like  the  Pam- 
pas of  Buenos  Ayres,  consists  of  savannahs  or  step|ies 
devoid  of  large  trees.  These,  in  the  rainy  season,  appear 
ft'om  the  high  lands  as  a  boundless  extent  of  verdure,  but 
in  time  of  drought  they  arc  a  complete  desert.  Humboldt 
remarks,  that  "  there  is  something  aw  ful,  but  sad  and 
gloomy,  in  the  uniform  aspect  of  these  steppes."  "  I  know 
not,"  he  says,  "  whether  the  first  siglit  of  the  J.latws  ex- 
cites less  astonishment  than  that'of  the  Andes.  The  plains 
of  the  W.  and  N.  of  Europe  present  but  a  feeble  imatje  of 
these.  All  around  us  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend 
towards  the  sky ;  and  that  vast  and  profound  si'ifiulc 
appeared  like  an  ocean  covered  with  sea-needs."  The 
chief  characteristic  of  these  steppes,  like  those  of  N. 
Asia,  is  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities.  An 
uninterrupted  flat  of  180  leagues  extends  from  themouths 
of  the  Orinoco  to  Araure  and  Ospinos  ;  and  from  San 
Carlos  to  the  savannahs  of  the  Caquuta  for  200  leagues. 
This  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  strikes  the 
imagination  most  powerfully  where  the  plains  are  al- 
together destitute  of  palm-trees,  and  whi^re  the  moun- 
tains of  the  shore  and  of  the  Orinoco  are  so  distant  that 
they  cannot  be  seen.  Occasionally,  however,  fractured 
■trata  of  sandstone,  or  compact  limestone,  stand  4  or  5  ft. 
higher  than  the  plain,  and  extend  for  3  or  4  leagues  along 
it  i  and  convex  eminences,  of  a  very  trifling  height,  sepa- 
rate the  streams  which  flow  to  the  coast  from  those  that 
join  the  Orinoco.  The  phenomena  of  tlie  mirage,  and 
the  apparitions  of  large  lakes,  with  an  undulating  surface, 
may  Iri^quently  be  oliserved.  These  savannahs  are 
watered  by  the  numerous  streams  which  form  the  Meta, 
the  Apure,  and  finally  the  Orinoco ;  and  the  periodical 
overflowings  of  wliich  convert  the  whole  country,  during 
four  months  of  the  year,  into  an  inland  sea.  The  equally 
well-watere<l  plains  of  Ecuador  are  intersected  by  nu- 
merous large  branches  of  the  Amazon,  and  form  a  part 
of  the  great  central  basin  of  the  continent.  ( Humboldt's 
Pers.  Narr.,^c.;  Hall,  v.  9.,  Mod.  Trav.,  pp.  ID— 21. 
226—230.) 

Hivers The  chief  arc  the  Amazon,  which,  in  the 

earlier  part  of  its  course,  runs  almost  entirely  through 
Ecuador,  i.  ir  its  S.  border;  and  the  Orinoco,  which, 
together  with  all  its  branches,  is  wholly  included  within 
the  territories  of  Venezuela  and  New  Uranada.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  Atrato,  Kulla, 
Tocuyo,  and  Guarapiclie,  whose  waters  go  to  the  Carib- 
bean Sea ;  the  Patia,  Mira,  Ksmcralda,  ami  Guayaquil 
rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific  ;  the  Yapura,  Pntumayo, 
Napo,  Piguena,  Pastarja,  Marona,  Santiagn,  Iluallaga, 
&c.,  affluents  of  the  Amazon  ;  the  Guaviare,  Meta,  Arauca, 
Apure,  with  Its  numerous  branches,  Ventuarl,  Canra, 
Carony,  Ac,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Oil- 
noco  i  and  the  Cayuni,  which  passes  into  the  'territory  of 
British  Guiana. 

Lakes The  most  considerable  is  that  of  Maracaybo, 

which  is  rather  n  kind  of  inland  fresh  water  sea,  and 
conimuuicatci  with  the  gulph  of  the  lame  name  by  a 


channel  about  2  leagues  broad  and  8  long.    {See  Mari 
CAYBO.)   The  Lake  of  Valencia,  which  is  the  next  in  ini* 
portance,  is  larger  than  that  of  Neufchatelin  Switzerland' 
there  are  others,  both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  mountain ' 
ous  regions ;  the  roost  celebrated  of  them  is  that  of 
Guatavita,  not  far  n-om  Bogota,  into  which,  it  is  affirmed 
large  sums  were  thrown  by  the  natives  during  the  period 
of  the  Spanish  conquests.     Some  extensive  salt  marshes 
are  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  N.W.  coast 
(Jl/od.7Vat>.,vol. xxvii. ;  Account t\f  Colombia, m.X^-^y^  j 

Minerals.  —The  Cordilleras  teem  with  metallic  wealth- 
and  though  imperfectly  explored,  have  already  produced 
large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  platina,  mercury,  copper 
lead,  and  iron :  the  gold  is  mostly  obtained  by  wasliinit 
the  auriferous  soil,  and  comes  ciiie^y  from  the  provi 
of  Choco,  Antioquia  ,and  Fopayan  ;  silver  is  found  iii 
the  prov.  of  Pamplona,  and  the  valley  of  the  Cauca- 
platina,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ;  mercury  and  cinnal 
bar,  in  several  parts,  as  well  as  lead  ;  and  iron  and  pit. 
coal  in  abundance  near  Bogota :  copper,  in  great  plenty 
is  found,  esuecially  at  Aroa,  in  New  Granada.  There 
are  mines  of  rock  salt  in  the  mountains  N.E.  of  Bogota 
and  caves  producing  nitre  near  the  lake  Guavita' 
Hot  sulphureous  springs  abound  in  several  parts  < 
those  of  I.as  Trincheras,  about  10  m.  from  Valencia,  are 
believed  to  be  tlie  hottest  hitherto  discovered,  excepting 
those  of  Urijino  in  Japan.  Colombia  abounds  in  stu- 
pendous natural  wonders :  amongst  the  rest  are  the 
natural  bridges  of  Icononzo,  not  far  from  Bogota ;  tha 
fall  of  Tequendama,  the  loftiest  cataract,  and  the  Silla  ite 
Caraccas,  the  loftiest  cliff  yet  discovered ;  the  cavern  of 
Caripe  or  Uuacharo,  &c.  (Humboldt's  Pers.  Narr.  and 
Researches;  Delabeche's  Geolog.  Manual,  ff.  AlO  41 1  . 
Preseul  Stale  (If  Colombia,  pp.  m—3U.)  '' 

The  climate  of  the  country  between  the  Cordillera  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea  is  extremely  hot,  and  generally  un- 
healtliy.  In  tlu;  valley  of  the  Orinoco  the  heat  i»  also 
intense  ;  but  tliis  tract  is  not  so  insalubrious  as  'It-  sea 
coast,  and  is  often  refreshed  by  strong  breezes.  The 
middle  region  possesses  every  gradation  of  temper  ttnre 
according  to  elevation  ;  when  at  the  level  of  the  -tea,  .'he 
thermometer  has  been  found  to  stand  at  1  ln°  Fah. ;  at  the 
height  of  4,800  ft.,  it  has  descended  to  77° ;  at  S.OOO  1. .  to 
50°;  .It  9,000  ft.  high,  it  becomes  extremely  cold;  an,'. at 
lS,7fl0  ft.,  all  vegetation  ceases.  At  Caraccas,  most  rain 
falls  in  April,  May,  and  June:  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.,  are  the 
months  of  greatest  drought.  Violent  storms,  accom- 
panied with  thunder  and  lightning,  are  frequent  at 
Maracaybo.  EarthauiUies  are  very  common  ;  many  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  one  in  1812 
overthrew  most  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  N.  coast 
with  great  destruction  of  human  life.  Intermittent] 
putrid,  and  bilious  fevers  and  dysenteries,  are  the  moit 

firevalent  diseases  on  the  cc^  st ,  goitre  is  nearly  universal 
11  the  mountainous  regions  ( ^fall's  Colombia,  pp.  &— 10., 
Account  <if  Colombia,  pp.  13—1,,. ;  Mod.  Trav.  vol.  xxvii.) 

Vegetable  Products Tho  vast  forests  that  line  the 

shores  of  the  rivers,  and  cover  the  mountains,  abound 
with  fine  timber,  which  would  yield  a  large  revenue,  if 
the  means  of  transit  to  the  coast  were  better.  Maho- 
gany, cedars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  woods  of  great 
beauty  and  durability,  a  very  hard  species  of  oak  (liuer- 
cus  cerus,  Linn. ),  iron-W9od,  ebony  of  various  kiiuLs ; 
Nicaragua,  Brazil,  and  numerous  other  dye-woo<ls ;  thn 
coroa  and  other  palms  ;  bananas,  plantains,  gigantic  mi- 
mosas, Hcc,  are  fiiund  in  profusion.  Humboldt  observes, 
"  It  might  Ik  said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with  plant), 
does  not  allow  them  space  enough  to  unfold  themselvei. 
The  trunks  of  the  trees  are  every  where  concealed  under 
a  thick  carpet  of  verdure ;  and  if  we  carefully  trans. 
planteil  the  Orchidtv,  the  pipers,  and  the  pothos,  which  a 
single  courbaril  or  American  fig-tree  nourishes,  we 
should  cover  a  v.ist  extent  of  ground."     Venezuela  ii, 

fenernlly  speaking,  more  fertile  and  richly  wooded  ll„iii 
lew  Granada.  Mangroves  aiul  Cacti  grow  thick  upon  llic 
coast  J  the  t,imarind,  date,  ami  various  other  tropical 
fruits,  are  nearly  every  where  plentiful,  and  the  Piciisgi- 
gantea  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  KIO  feet.  The 
cocoa-nut,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  yam  and  potato,  are 
indigenous  to  Uslombia,  as  are  vanilla,  cassia-listuhi, 
cochineal,  &c. :  Ihe  prov.  of  Loxa  and  Mariquito  are 
famous  for  their  cinchona  bark  ;  cusparia,  sarsa|iarilla, 
sassafras,  squills,  storax,  and  a  multitude  of  other  me- 
dicinal plitnts,  gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  are  natives  of 
this  country.  Arborescent  ferns  of  an  enormous  siic  are 
met  with  ;  and  the  earth  In  some  parts  is  covered  with 
gramineous  plants  occasionally  30  ft.  high,  {Uiimliulil't 
Pers.  Nar.  ami  Hesearches  ;  Mod.  Trav.  ;  Hall's  Colom- 
bia, pp.  30,  31.  &c. ;  Account  ij  CoUimhia,  pp.  144— Ii3. ) 
Anitnals.  —  Nature  has  been  equally  nrudigal  of  ani- 
mal as  of  vegetable  life..  Jaguars,  tapirs,  wild  horsei, 
hogs,  deer  in  Immenso  numbers,  wild  dogs,  and  mon. 
keys  of  difTercnt  kinds,  are  amongst  the  most  rnnimon 
quadrupeds;  as  vultures, parrots, and  parruquetSiinlargt 
nocks,  macaws,  scarlet  cardinals,  flaminguej,  nelicani, 
and  nn  abundance  of  water-fowl,  are  plentiful  amont 
bird).    Immenso  alligators  iuliabit  tho  larger  rivers,  sua 
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lUnos,'  where,  together  with  large  lerpentt  of  various 
kinds,  they  lie  buried  in  the  mud  during  the  dry  sea- 
ion,  ind  revive  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  rains.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish ;  and  tlie 
stagnant  pools  in  the  Hanoi  abound  with  the  gymnotus, 
or  electrical  eel.  ( For  a  description  of  this  remurkabic 
animal,  see  Humboldt' t  Pen.  Narr.  3-15—377. ;  or  Mod. 
iyat>.,  xxvii.233— 237.)  Scorpions,  millipedes,  scolopcn- 
dras,  termites,  mosquitoes,  and  myriads  of  other  insects 
abound :  the  pearl  ovster  inhabits  aereral  parts  of  the 
coast.   (HumboU't  Mod.  Traf.tSfc.) 

The  Races  of  People  are  said  to  hare  been  distributed 
as  follows  In  1834:  — 


N.  Oranada 
(Census). 

'Venezuela 

(official 

Statement). 

Ecuador 
(Estimate). 

Total. 

W'hltw 
liidlBiu 
Kree  coloured- 

Slaret 

1,058/100 

376,050 

168,700 

84,340 

800,000 

«07,000 

433,000  . 

fi0,0W) 

157,000 

39.1,000 

4«,00l) 

8,000 

1,415,000 
'J76,0.',0 
64.1,-0O 
154,3.50 

Total       - 

1,687,100 

900,000 

600,000 

.3,187,100 

The  Carribs  are  the  ruling  Indian  tribe;  they  are 
tall,  of  a  reddish  copper  colour,  with  dark  intelligent 
eyes,  and  a  grave  expression  of  features.  They  raise 
the  flesh  of  tlieir  legs  and  thighs  in  long  stripes,  and 
sliave  most  of  tlie  nair  from  their  heads ;  but  do  not 
flatten  the  forehead,  as  is  customary  with  the  other  trllies 
along  the  Orinoco.  Since  the  revolution,  all  the  Indian 
tribes  have  been  declared  free ;  and  the  rest  of  the  pop. 
become  free  in  1840.  (American  Almanac,  1839;  Encyc. 
Americana.) 

Agriculture.— Cocoa,  cofTee,  cotton,  Indigo,  sugar, 
tobacco,  hides,  cattle,  and  Brazil-wood,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  culture  and  commerce :  the  grain,  and  the 
nutritious  roots  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name 
of  ground  provisions,  are  produced  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  tor  home  consumption-  Maize  is  grown 
every  where,  and,  when  ripe,  is  pounded  in  wooden  mor- 
tars into  a  coarse  meal ;  there  being  no  more  perfect 
machinery  for  grinding  it-  Wheat  is  grown  on  the 
higher  lands,  especially  in  New  Granada,  where  it  suc- 
ceeds as  well  as  in  England,  and  often  yields  40  bushels 
an  acre :  two  crops  may  be  produced  in  a  year.  A  substi- 
tute for  bread  is  found  in  cassava,  which  is  procured,  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  for  making  starch,  from  the  yuca 
root :  the  plantain  is  to  the  mass  of  the  natives  what  the 
potato  has  become  to  the  poor  of  Ireland ;  the  rice  of 
Colombia  is  indifferent.  Coroa  (properly  the  cacao  nut) 
ii  principally  grown  in  Venezuela,  on  the  low  rich  soil 
of  the  coast,  in  Varinas,  and  near  Guayaquil.  It  does 
not  come  into  full  bearing  till  after  eight  or  nine  years' 
growth  ;  but  after  that,  continues  in  produce  from  20  to 
30  years,  bearing  two  crops  a  year,  with  little  trouble  or 
expense.  Previously  to  the  revolution,  Venezuela 
yielded  nearly  200,000  fanegas*,  of  1 10  lbs  each,  the  value 
of  which  was  nearly  5,000,000  dollars  :  this  quantity  .it 
that  time  was  two  thirds  of  all  the  cacao  then  made 
use  of.  The  cultivation  of  cacao  has  however  dimin- 
ished ;  that  of  coffee  having  been  in  part  substituted 
for  it.  CotTee  has  been  introduced  into  almost  all  the 
temperate  valleys  of  Venezuela,  and  the  prov.  of  Santa 
Martha  and  Mariquita  in  New  Granada  :  but  Its  culture 
is  conducted  with  less  care  than  in  the  W.  Indian  islands. 
Its  produce  and  the  trade  in  it  have,  however,  increased 
rapidly  since  the  revolutionary  war,  and  it  now  forms  by 
far  the  greatest  article  of  export.  Cotton  is  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  but  principally  in  the  valleys  of 
Aragua,  and  the  provs.  Cartagena  and  Maracayhn.  The 
produce  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  that  from  the 
uplands  of  N.  .\merica  ;  which  is  in  great  measure  owing 
to  the  defective  mode  generally  followed  of  cleaning 
and  depriving  it  of  tlie  seed.  In  the  prov.  Cartagena, 
the  plant  is  grown  upon  newly  cleared  land,  between 
successive  crops  of  maize.  Before  the  revolution,  the 
quantity  exported  from  Caraccas  amounted  to  between 
2,000,(100  or  :t,000,0(lO  lbs.  ;  and  the  export  from  the  coast 
of  New  Granada  was  still  greater ;  at  present,  its  growth 
for  export  is  inslgnlflcanf .  Indigo  is  cultivated  princi- 
pally in  the  v.iUeys  of  Aragua  and  the  prov.  Variiias,  and 
formerly  was  exported  in  large  nuantities ;  but  the  com- 
petition in  this  article,  which  British  skill  and  c.ipital 
has  produced  in  Hindostan,  materially  affects  this  branch 
of  agriculture.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  Is  grciitly 
superior  to  tliat  of  Virginia,  yielding  only  to  tliat  of 
Cuba  and  tlie  Hio  Negro ;  in  some  places,  as  at  Cuma- 
nacoa,  it  is  even  superior  to  the  latter.  Under  the 
S|)iinisli  regime,  the  culture  and  sale  of  tobacco  were 
monopolised  by  the  government.  All  individuals  author- 
ised to  raise  it  were  registered,  and  the  entire  produce 
was  brought  to  the  government  depots  (islnncos),  and 
snlil  to  its  agents  at  u  certain  tixed  price,  who  again  sold 
it  to  the  consumer  at  a  large  advance.  The  Colombian 
congress  originally  abolished  tills  among  other  mono- 
polies i  but  liiiding  that  they  could  not  spare  the  revenue, 
*  A  ranrga  of  land  It  aliout  H  acres  Engliih. 


of  which  it  was  productive,  it  was  again  revived.  I.ie 
cultivation  of  the  plant  had,  however,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  so  much  declined,  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  monopoly  ceased  to  be  of  any  material  importance  ; 
and  a  law  passed  the  congress  for  its  itbolltion,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  iai4.  The  works  (trapichcs)  erected  In  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  fabrication  of  sugar  were 
mostly  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  very 
few  of  them  have  since  been  repaired.  No  sugar  is  now 
exported,  and  the  half  inspissated  juice  of  the  cane  is 
only  used  for  confectionery,  or  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
with  their  chocolate. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  Colom- 
bia is  a  country  of  great  natural  riches,  suffered  to  lie  for 
the  most  part  waste.  Were  its  inhabitants  of  an  active 
and  industrious  disposition,  and  its  resources  developed 
even  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  important  countries  in  the  world.  Previously 
to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  the  horse  and  ox  were 
unknown  in  the  New  World  ;  but  the  llanos  are  now 
covered  with  herds  of  both.  M.  Depons,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  estimated  that  there  were, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  lake  Maracaybo, 
1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules  ;  an 
estimate  which  Humboldt  thought  too  low  Sheep  and 
goats  are  plentiful  in  the  table-lands  of  Bogota,  &c.  ; 
animal  food  is  cheap  and  much  consumed ;  and  hides, 
wool,  and  cheese,  form  a  principal  portion  of  rural  pro- 
duce. Agriculture  generally  is  in  a  very  low  state,  and 
tlie  government  have  been  lately  desirous  to  promote  its 
improvement  by  encouraging  foreign  settlers,  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  waste  lands  to  them  at  a  low  rate,  and 
exempting  them  for  a  period  from  taxes.  Few  people 
possesi  estates  of  5,0<XU.  a  year  ;  5,0(10  dollars  are  rec-koned 
a  good  income.  Near  P.impluna  the  grounds  are  sur- 
rounded with  stone  widl  hedges,  which  give  an  air  of 
proprietorsliip  not  often  seen  ;  and  in  the  valley  of 
Scrinze  (New  Granada),  a  similar  plan  is  adopted,  and 
cultivation  is  in  a  tolerably  advanced  stage.  Commonly, 
however,  the  natural  indolence  of  the  natives  preclude* 
this,  and  "  the  Colombian  who  can  ent  beef  and  plan- 
tains, and  smoke  cigars  as  he  swings  in  his  hammock, 
is  possessed  of  almost  every  thing  Kis  habits  qualify  him 
to  enjoy,  or  which  his  ambition  prompts  him  to  nttiiin 
— the  poor  have  little  less,  the  rich  scarcely  covet  more." 
In  the  llanos  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  is  such  that, 
after  having  suffered  lor  half  the  year  from  inundations, 
they  patiently  expose  themselves  during  the  other  half  to 
the  most  distressing  want  of  water,  though  they  know 
that  almost  every  where  they  may  obtain  a  good  supply 
at  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  have,  in  fact, 
indisposed  and  unfitted  the  people  for  any  vigorous 
exertion.   {Humboldt;  Mod.  Trav.  ;  Hall,S(C.) 

Pearl  Fisheries Along  the  coast  many  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants subsist  as  fishermen ;  bartering  the  fish  they  catch 
for  maize  and  other  inland  produce.  There  are  three 
pearl  fisheries ;  two  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
one  on  tiiose  of  the  Pacide.  The  first  are  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  islands  Margarita,  Cubagua,  and  Coche, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Haclia;  in  the  I6tli  century 
they  were  much  celebrated,  and  yielded  pearls  to  the 
value  of  half  a  million  dollars  annually.  The  pearls  of 
this  coast  are  remarkable  for  their  neautiful  play  of 
light,  in  which  they  arc  much  superior  to  those  ot  tlie 
East.  The  otiier  fishery  is  at  Panama:  all  of  them  are 
now  much  neglected,  and  do  not  yield  more  than  180,000 
dollars  a  year.  The  Indians  of  Cariaco  liavc  a  singular 
method  of  citchlng  wild-fowl,  whicli  may  here  be 
noticed :  they  leave  calabashes  continually  fioating  on  the 
water,  that  the  birds  may  be  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
them.  "  When  they  wish  to  catch  any  of  these  wild 
fowl,  they  go  into  the  water  with  their  heads  covered 
each  with  a  calabash,  In  which  they  make  two  holes  for 
seeing  through.  Tliey  thus  swim  towards  tiie  birds, 
throwing  a  handful  of  maizu  on  the  water  from  time  to 
time,  the  grains  of  which  scatter  on  the  surface.  The 
birds  appro.icii  to  feed  on  the  maize,  and  at  that  moment 
tlie  swimmer  seizes  them  by  the  feet,  pulls  them  under 
water,  and  wrings  their  necks  before  they  can  make  the 
least  movement,   or  by  their  noise,  spread  an  alarm 

among  tlie  flock Many  have  no  other  trade  in  tlie 

neiglibourhood  of  large  tiiwns,  and  daily  take  multitudes 
of  these  birds,  which  they  sell  at  a  low  rate."  (.Hum- 
boldt's Pers.Karr.  ii.  2i  1 .  271! ;  Present  State  nf  Cohmihia, 
pp.  322,  323.  i  Hull's  Colombia,  lip.  28,  29.  -.  Mod.  Trav., 
xxvii.30.  ■•)4,.'5.5,  &c.) 

Vnni'/nc(t/rcs.— Such  of  these  ns  are  not  merely  do- 
mestic, are  chiefly  leaiher,  hummocks,  baizes,  blankets,, 
coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  lints,  and  salt ;  but  none' 
of  them  is  of  any  importance.  The  principal  salt  works 
are  at  Araya  and  Santa  Martha.  'I  he  »  hole  process  is 
lelt  to  nature,  ami  consists  simply  in  the  wasliing  of  tiie 
muriatiferous  soil  by  the  raiiis,  into  shallow  basins, 
wlicre  the  salt  Is  found  iiicrusted,  alter  ev.iporatlon,  in  n 
state  of  great  purity.  The  common  pottery  is  rude,  and 
made  by  Indian  women  only.    At  Caripe,  oil  is  nianii- 
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Cutured  by  the  Indlani,  from  the  fat  of  young  guachero 
Mrdi,  and  on  the  Magdalena,  the  negroei  stuff  their 
pillowt  with  the  wool  obtained  trom  the  fruit  of  the 
mahagiu  (bombax).  Such  expedients  oiten  supply  the 
place  of  better  manufactures,  all  of  which  must  he  pro- 
cured  from  abroad,  and  are  comparatively  scarce  and 
dear.   (tMod.Trav.  i  Humboldt ;  Hall'i  Colombia,  Sfc.) 

Trade The  ports  of  La  Uuayra,  Hio  del   Hacha, 

Santa  Martha,  Cartagena,  Chagres,  Fucrto-Cabello, 
Panama,  and  Guyaquil,  are  those  most  frequented  by 
foreign  traders.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Venezuela, 
in  which  most  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  is  con- 
centrated, were  in  1833.34  as  follows: — 


Importa. 

Exportl. 

Value. 

lbs. 

Value. 

Dollari. 

DoUara, 

Cottoi:  Koods  -           * 
Linen  ditto 

1,063  ,S«7 

ColTe* 

.  lI,(K«,fi34 

1.S93.654 

filA,li7ll 

Cacao- 

-     5,384,911] 

706,1248 

Woollen  ditto 

75,437 

Indlffo 

4S1,60S 

604 ,8  IS 

Silk 

•j6,9l5i 

D}e-woadi  -  17,667,853 

7!i,9M 

Flour 

140,771: 

Tobacco, 

cinchona  bark. 

Pork 

l'^3,447 

baixe,  hides,  dec.     * 

816,837 

Other  importa 
Total 

1,1H1,U48 

Total  -       - 

3,496,411 

3,394,483 

CounUles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Oreat  Britain 

United  State* 

France 

(icrmanv 

Spain       - 

New  (iranada 

Holland       -                 -      - 

Denmark 

Mexico       - 

Sardinia 

Haytl       •                 -         <■ 

Various 

Total    - 

DiJIari. 
897,742-76 
783,061 -.W 

6I,969J1 
3'i6,n7S-36 

8i,369-((l 
I«1'90 

90,.VJ7-M 

080,161-15 

6,030 

'6S,416-.'ib 

Dollari. 
5SO,54t-OS 
1,115,490-38 
!ill5,750-21 
3Sl,,'ia7  2« 
li05,7.'>0-60 

18,764-33 
l.Vi,l.')9-46 
740,Wj-33 

»S,fi5S-l9 

1,018-90 

18,316-67 

3,i(96,lll-31 

3,394,483-41 

More  than  half  this  trade  is  centred  in  the  port  of 
La  Guayra.  The  imports  tmd  exports  of  Puerto  Bello 
(N.  Granada)  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  1,44.^,724 
dollars.  The  following  official  return  of  the  exports  of 
coffee  and  cacao  from  Venciuela  during  the  four  years 
ending  with  1837-38,  shows  a  progressive  increase  in  the 
exports  of  those  staples. 


Coffte. 

Cocoa 

Year  ending  30th  June,  1S33 

_                  _          1830 
_                    _           1H37 
-                  .-          1838 

Qitinlali. 
.Vl,5i7 
115,911 
166,348 
174,91'^ 

Quintatt. 
4'^  ,3,33 

67,798 
!,fi,Wi 

The  port  of  Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador,  has  also  an  ex 
tensive  trade  in  cacao,  tobacco,  salt,  timber,  &c.   In  1837, 
the  exports  of  cacao  from  this  port  amounted  to  8,250,125 
lbs. ;  and  in  1838,  to  7,l9<i.07.';  lbs. 

Roads,  4c The  want  of  internal  rommunicition  is 

■  considerable  disadvantage ;  throughout  the  whole 
country  there  is  not  a  road  passable  for  wheel  carriages  ; 
and  every  species  of  commodity  is  conveyed  on  mules. 
The  ways  generally  are  mere  tracks,  formed  by  the 
tread  of  successive  travellers,  and  even  in  what  were 
formerly  termed  royal  roads,  all  that  has  been  done  is  to 
cut  down  the  trees.  Bridges  are  few,  and,  except  those 
of  Valencia  and  Capitanejo,  consist  of  only  a  few  rough 
pl.inks,  with  branches,  &c.  laid  across  ;  or  of  ropes, 
upon  which  a  suspended  basket  is  made  to  run  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  In  the  more  precipitous  and'diingerous 
p,-uses,  where  mules  can  scarcely  be  used,  it  is  customary 
for  travellers  to  be  carried  In  chairs  fastened  to  the  backs 
of  men,  who  obtain  a  mi.<erable  livelihood  by  continually 
exposing  themselves  to  risks,  buch  as  those  which  beset 
the  chamois-hunter.    (See  Af-OES.) 

Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  —  The  following  has 
been  given  as  an  otlicial  account  of  the  income  of  Ve- 
neiuela  for  the  five  years  ending  the  SOth  June,  1839. 


1834-5. 

183.5-fi. 

1836-7. 

1837-,18. 

1838.9. 
Dollnrt. 

Dollari. 

Dollar,. 

Dollar: 

Dollar: 

Imp.  Duties  - 

867,2^0 

688,366 

967,945 

7.1!l,077 

l,IHI2,4;iO 

Exp.  Ilulics 

1 80.969 

148,882 

im,.v.m 

I.^S.^IW 

178,659 

Sunilrv  I)n.    - 

15,895 

11,633 

14,952 

81,886 

44,6.39 

Taxes!  llenlat 

inlemiul     - 

46,186 

47,919 

An,r.K.', 

76,2.54 

174,652 

Salt  Minn      - 

16,610 

tS,919 

62,393 

62,192 

73,333 

Extraordiiiar; 

lion*      -    • 

. 

84.548 

221,141 

250,549 

S.T.5,7n8 

Post-ofHee-    • 

:,s!i3 

6.li.'.7 

- 

. 

12,453 

SundriM     - 

49,173 

25,935 

4.631 

Voluntary 

Subscription 

- 

873 

1,184,346 

I,036,i63 

1,480,199 

1 ,298  ,.563 

1,721,3.34 

*  Hatscd  ta  dtfltay  expense  of  suppressing  Insurrection  In  1 835. 


From  this  statement  it  is  seen  that,  taking  the  averam 
of  the  income  for  the  four  years  from  1835  to  1838  in- 
clusive, there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  year  18,'i9  over 
the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years  of  H9  per  cent, 
and  over  the  largest  of  these  years  of  16  per  cent.  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  nearly  uniform 
annual  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  export  duties, 
arising  necessarily  from  the  increase  in  the  products  o( 
the  country. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  New  Granada  in  la'is 
were :  —  revenue,  2,3.37,83(i  dollars ;  expiinditurc,  2,211,li,')4 
dollars;  surplus,  I2G,282 dollars.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of^  Kcu.-idor  are  supposed  to  be  about  8fl(l,n(jO 
dollars  a  year  each.  The  Colombian  debt  to  EnKlniiil 
amounts  to  (>,(i.'>0,000/.,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
congress  of  New  Granada  has  appropriated  one  elglitli 
of  the  custom  duties,  as  well  as  the  surplus  revenue 
and  national  profits  from  tobacco  and  national  lands.      ' 

Government  is  vested,  in  each  of  tlie  difl'erenl  repul)lics 
in  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  both  consist! 
ing  of  members  elected  by  the  cantonal  deputies  of  tile 
provinces,  in  a  provisional  assembly,  held  once  in  four 
years.  In  Colombia,  previous  to  its  partition,  the  riglit 
of  suflVage  in  the  election  of  deputies  required  the 
parochial  voter  to  be  a  Colombian,  above  the  age  of  'i\ 
the  owner  of  property  worth  100  dollars,  or  exercising 
some  trade  or  profession,  and  able  to  read  and  write 
(this  last  qualilicatioii  to  be  peremptory  after  1840).  To 
be  a  cantonal  elector,  it  was  requisite  to  be  a  Diitivc 
of  the  canton,  jjossessed  of  property  worth  .WO,  or  an 
income  of  300  doUavs  :  to  be  a  senator,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  income  of  50(1  tloUars,  or  to  be  of  a  learned 
profession.  Tlie  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  pre»|. 
th-nt  and  vice-president,  the  former  of  whom  conld  not 
continue  in  office  longer  than  eight  years  successively ; 
and  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  ministers,  could  be  mem'. 
bcrs  of  the  congress,  with  some  variations,  this  tiovem- 
ment  has  been  adopted  by  the  existing  republics.  Tlic 
political  govemmi!nt  of  each  department  is,  by  law, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  an  intcndente,  .appointed  by  the 
president,  with  the  sanction  of  the  congress,  with 
authority  over  the  administration  of  justice,  police, 
finance,  and  defence ;  but  without  the  command  of  an 
armed  military  force.  The  provinces  are  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  governors,  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
intcndente ;  the  cantons  and  parishes  have  each  their  own 
officers.  (Present  Slate  of  Culomhia,  pp.  116—125.  &c.) 

Justice. — The  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  an  ill- 
digested  collection  of  the  laws  of  Castile  and  of  tlie 
Indies,  royal  ordinances  and  other  Spanish  decrees, 
and  colonial  regulations  ;  and  tlieir  administration  is  very 
unfavourably  spoken  of.  The  judges  were  elected  by 
the  congress,  from  lists  given  by  the  president.  Trial 
by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  amonpst 
the  first  enactments  of  the  Colombian  congress.  {Hall's 
Colombia,  pp.  23,  24.) 

Religion  the  Koman  Catholic,  the  ceremonies  and 
festivals  of  which  are  celebr,ited  with  great  splendour. 
The  inquisition  was  abolished  in  1821  ;  but  the  clergy 
still  possess  considerable  |iower,  and  thougli  general 
toleration  is  afforded  to  persons  of  other  creeds,  tliey  are 
not  at  liberty  to  perform  their  rites  in  public.  The 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  state:  convents  are  still  numerous, 
but  diminishing ;  and  dissent  from  Catholicism  is  sprci-ul- 
ing.  Many  Indians  have  embraced  Christianity,  {}laU, 
l/c.  Accounts.) 

Armed  Force The  ranks  of  the  different  armies  .ire 

filled  with  IndLins  and  mixed  races,  in  a  tolerable  slate 
of  disi'iplinc.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  militia, 
consisting  of  the  whole  male  population  between  Hi  ami 
40  years  of  ■ige.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  hy 
the  Colombians  to  raise  a  navy  ;  but  their  maritini"  I'orcu 
is  inconsiileriible.  A  marine  school  was  some  years  sinie 
established  at  Carthagcna.  (Present  Slate.  J^c.'aoii— 214.) 
Public  Education,  —  During  the  Spanish  reaimu 
elementary  education  was  s.idly  neglected  and  all  the 
more  important  branches  of  useful  knuwieilge  professed 
at  the  universitiet  of  the  Caraccas,  Bogota,  aiuKjuiln,  were 
so  taught  as  to  be  really  worse  than  useless  ;  .md  insti'P.d 
of  expanding  and  enlightening  the  mind,  serM-d  nithi-r 
to  inibui^  it  with  the  grossest  prejudices.  South  .\meria 
has  suffered  much  from  tills  wretclied  system  ;  the  .in.'ir- 
chy  of  which  it  li.is  been  so  long  the  theatre  being  quite 
as  much  to  be  ascribed  to  thi!  ignorance  and  prejuilicrs 
of  the  piHiple  as  to  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  tlio 
art  of  government.  Hut  some  considerable  profjress  has 
been  made  towards  the  cstalilishmt  nt  of  abetter  order  nl 
things.  Prinijtry  schools  were  ordered  to  be  estahlislii-J 
in  evfry  parish,  by  the  congres*  of  1821  ;  L.-mcastrian 
Bcliodls  exist  ill  the  principal  towns,  and  the  universitio.i 
have  been  remodelled.  '1  he  ('(dcnnbian  congress  appliinl 
certain  property  formerly  belonging  to  tlie  clergy  to  tlic 
aid  of  public  education  ;  and  the  legislatures  of  the  pre- 
sent re|iiiblics  h,ivc  been  anxious  to  carry  into  effort 
the  system  adopteil  by  it.  Several  public  journals  are 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  (Haiti 
Colombia,  pp.  52 — 10.) 


COLUMB  (ST.  MAJOR). 

Arti,  Manneri,  Amusements,  ^c— Architecture  hat 
made  but  little  progreas,  and  almost  the  only  specimens 
worth  notice  are  conflned  to  Bogota.  Painting  is  sue- 
cetsfully  cultivated  in  that  city  and  Quito,  and  music 
in  Caraccas ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  fln«<  arts  are  in  a 
very  backward  state.  The  besetting  vice  of  the  Colom- 
bians Is  indolence,  which  retards  all  their  social  progress : 
they  are  courteous,  hospitable,  and,  when  intimately 
known,  firiendly  and  cordial ;  temperate  in  their  habits, 
and  grave  in  their  deportment ;  but  suspicious,  reserved, 
slow,  and  imbued  with  much  national  prldv.  The  man- 
ners, dress,  habits,  and  amusements  of  those  -if  European 
descent  resemble  those  of  their  Spanish  ancp  <>rs.  iHum- 
boldl.  Halt,  Murray,  S/c.) 

Hij/ory-— Ecuador,  and  especially  the  \  ..ley  of  Quito, 
contains  many  monuments  of  the  sway  uf  the  Incas ; 
Venezuela  was  the  first  part  of  the  new  <■  mtincnt  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  I49R.  The  Spaniards  found 
more  difllculty  in  conquering  this  than  any  other  part  of 
tiieir  American  territories  ;  but  before  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  both  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  had  been 
erected  into  captaincies,  governed  by  viceroys  from 
Spain.  In  I80H,  after  the  invasion  of  Spfiin  by  Napoleon, 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  broke  nut  in  these  colonies  ;  in 
1811,  their  independence  was  declared;  and,  in  1419, 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada  united  into  one  republic, 
under  the  name  of  Colombia.  In  1H22,  the  royalists  in 
Ecuador  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Sucre ;  Bolivar  headed 
the  revolutionists  elsewhere;  and  in  1823  the 'strug- 
gle ended  with  their  complete  independence.  In  1829, 
Venezuela  separated  from  the  other  states;  rejoined 
them  for  a  short  period  in  18,10  ;  but  in  Nov.  1831  separated 
anew  :  since  which  period  Colombia  has  remained  divided 
into  the  above  three  republics  ;  though  such  is  the  stale 
of  insecurity  in  which  ail  these  governments  exist,  that, 
previously  to  the  publication  of  this  article,  it  m.iy  be 
again  consolidated  into  one  republic,  or  be  divided  into 
some  half  dozen.  {American  Almanac,  183S;  Mud. 
Trav.,  vol.  xxvii.  &c.) 

COLUMB(ST.  MAJOR),  a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cornwall,  hund.  Pyder.  Area  of  par.,  I1,68U  acres. 
Fop.  of  ditto  (1831).  2,790.  The  town  is  situated  on  un 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  small  river,  4  m.  from 
the  sea,  and  14  m.  N.E.  Truro.  It  had  formerly  a  com- 
munication with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  It  has  a  large  old  church,  and  two  metliodist 
clmpels.  The  living,  which  is  a  rectory  in  private  pa- 
tronage, yielded,  at  an  average  of  the  tlirec  years  ending 
with  1831,  a  free  nett  income  of  l,29ti/.  Market-day, 
Thursday. 

COLUMBIA,  a  distr.  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  lying 
between  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  botli 
sides  the  Potomac,  about  120  m.  from  its  -mouth  ; 
length  and  breadth,  10  m.  each  ;  area,  100  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1830)  39,834,  of  whom  G,l  19  were  slaves.  Surface  gently 
undulating ;  soil  naturally  thin,  sandy,  and  sterile.  Cli- 
mate healthy ;  mean  temp,  of  tiie  cap.  about  MP  Fahr. 
The  Potomac  traverses  the  distr.  chietly  in  a  S.E.  direc- 
tion, receiving  in  its  way  through  it  a  tributary  from  the 
£.,  by  its  junction  with  which  a  peninsula  is  formed,  on 
which  the  city  of  Washington  is  built.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers  there  is.»n  excellent  harbour  and 
a  navy-yard,  to  which  ships  of  the  largest  tonnage  may 
ascend.  The  yard  covers  a  space  of  37  acres,  and  in  it 
are  miide  all  the  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks  required  for 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Washington  is  the  cap.  of  the  U.  States,  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  president 
and  other  principal  officers  of  state.  (Siv  Washington.) 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Georgetown  iind  Alexandria  ; 
the  former  is  separated  from  Washington  by  Uock  Creek, 
another  affluent  of  the  Potomac.  Alexandria  is  on  the 
right  biink  of  tlie  river,  7  m.  below  Washington. 

Considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  other  domestic 
produce  are  brought  down  the  Potomac,  but  neither  the 
commerce  nor  shipping  of  the  distr.  has  increased  so 
rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  1837-38  tlie 
total  value  of  the  domestic  produce  exported  to  foreign 
parts  amounted  to  only  360,760  dollars,  and  the  imports 
were  not  half  as  much.  Alexandria  and  Georgetown 
have  together  about  19,000  tons  shipping.  There  are 
three  colleges  in  tlie  distr.,  all  in  active  operation  :  —  tlie 
Columbia  Institute  at  Washington  ;  tlie  H.  Cath.  uni- 
versity at  Georgetown  j  and  tlie  theological  seminary 
at  Alexandria  ;  connected  with  wliich  i.s  a  medical  de- 
partment, and  a  preparatory  school.  This  dist(.  is  under 
the  immediate  government  of  congress.  It  was  ceded 
to  tlie  U.  States  by  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1790  ;  and 
in  1801  it  was  en-icted  that  tlie  laws  of  tliese  states 
should  continue  in  force  in  the  portions  ceded  by  each. 
Congress  first  met  liere  in  IHOO.  (Encyc.  Americana, 
p.  346. ;  Darby's  View,  p.  494,  49.').  &c.) 

Columbia,  a  town  of  the  U.  S.of  America,  rap.  S. 
Carolina,  and  seat  of  the  st.-itc  government,  in  an  ele- 
vated plain  near  tlie  centre  of  the  state,  near  the  Con- 
garee  river,  100  m.  N.N.W.  Charleston,  and  68  m.  N.E. 
Augusta.     Pop.  1^1830)  3,310.     The  streets,  which  are 
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100  ft.  wide,  intersect  each  other  mostly  at  right  anglei, 
and  it  has  many  good  houses.  It  has  a  state-houie, 
court-house,  gaol,  and  several  places  of  worship.  The 
S.  Carolina  college,  founded  in  this  town  in  1804,  hat 
two  large  brick  ediiices,  and  possesses  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  library  of  10,000 
vols.  Students  in  1839,  150.  Here  is  also  a  theologi- 
cal seminary,  founded  in  1829.  Columbia  was  founded 
in  1787.  A  (team-boat  plies  regularly  between  It  and 
Charleston.  (American  Almanac,  1838-39. ;  American 
Encycl. ) 

COLUMBIA  RIVER,  a  considerable  river  of  N. 
America,  and  the  principal  in  the  Oregon  territory,  be- 
longing to  the  U.  States.  Its  total  length  is  probably 
about.l.dOOm.  (Darby.)  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
aiioiit  lat.  .M"  N.,  and  long.  118"  W.  After  (lowing  S, 
for  upwards  of  400  m.,  it  unites  with  Clark's  River  from 
tho  E.  It  continues  its  course  first  W.  and  then  S., 
mostly  through  a  plain  country,  to  Its  union  with 
Lewis's  River  (its  main  nfiluent),  about  lat.  4G°,  at 
which  point  it  becomes  960  yards  wide.  It  now  forms  a 
noted  bend,  and  breaks  tlirough  a  chain  of  moiuitains, 
after  which  its  course  is  generally  S.W.  or  W.  to  its 
mouth.  About  long.  121°  are  its  greot  falls,  where  it 
descends  in  one  rapid  for  57  ft.,  and  soon  afterwards 
passes  through  another  mountain  chain,  during  which 
its  width  is  contracted  to  1.50  yds.  About  180  m.  fiom 
the  sea,  it  meets  the  tide  ;  beyond  which  it  has  a  broad 
a!stuary  to  the  Pacific.  (Flint's  Geog.  v.  468.)  Sixtym.be- 
low  the  great  falls,  it  receives  its  fast  great  tributary, 
the  Multnomah,  from  the  S.E.;  and  is  aiterwards  called 
the  Oregon  River.  It  disembogues  on  the  N.W.  coast  o' 
America,  in  lat.  46°  24',  between  Capes  Adams  and 
Disappointment.  Its  entrance  is  infested  with  brcai<- 
ers,  and  as  the  sea  breaks  over  its  bar  with  great  vio- 
lence, entrance  and  egress  are  always  difficult.  The 
tide  at  its  moutii  rises  8|  ft.  ;  vessels  of  ;i(H)  tons  may 
reach  the  Multnomah,  and  sloops  go  up  nearly  to  tlie 
rapids.  It  abounds  in  the  finest  salmon,  and  in  seals,  the 
skins  of  which  constitute  a  chief  article  of  the  trade  « ith 
China  from  this  river,  (flint  j  Darby i  American  En- 
cyclopedia.) 

COLUMBO,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ceylon,  the  modern 
cap.  of  the  island,  and  scitt  of  government,  on  tlie 
W.  coast,  towards  its  S.  extremity  ;  lat.  6"  5V  N.,  long. 
79°  45'  E.:  pop.  (1831)  31,.')49.  Its  lort,  defended  by  walls 
flanked  with  several  bastions,  is  built  upon  a  peninsula 
projecting  into  the  sea,  having  on  the  land  side  a  fresh 
water  lake  of  some  size.  It  contains  the  residences  of  the 
governor  and  most  of  the  British  iniiab.  The  pcllaA,  or 
inner  town,  a  few  hundred  yards  E.  from  the  lort,  has  a 
mixed  pop.  (4,800)  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  their 
descendants.  The  native  Ceylonese  reside  chiefly  in  tlie 
suburbs.  The  town  within  the  walls  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  built  very  much  in  the  European  style  ;  houses, 
cliiefly  of  stone,  clay,  and  lime,  are  seldom  more  than  a 
story  in  height,  but  each  has  in  front  a  large  wooden 
verandah.  1  he  English  have  substituted  Venetian  blinds 
in  their  houses  for  tho  glass  windows  used  by  the  Dutch. 
'I'lie  fort  contains' the  government  house,  a  handsome 
building  of  2  stories,  the  English  cliurch,  court-house, 
library,  museum,  several  hotels,  and  a  lighthouse  <)7  ft. 
high.  There  are  also  in  Columbo  a  Dutch  .ind  a  Portu- 
guese  church,  several  Protestant  dissenting  chapels,  mis- 
sionary and  otlier  schools.  Sec.  To  the  N.  of  the  fort  is 
a  small  semicircular  bay,  on  which  a  wootien  quay  lias 
been  built,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  iid- 
mit  of  vessels  above  100  tons  burden  coming  alongBidc. 
The  bay  is  sheltered  and  defended  liy  a  projecting  rocli 
on  wiiich  two  batteries  are  erected  ;  but  from  this  rock  a 
bar  of  sliifting  sand  stretches  across  tlie  mouth  of  the  bay, 
within  which  the  larger  cl.iss  of  slilps  can  venture  only 
during  the  fine  weatiier  of  the  safe  season.  Hesides  its 
small  bay,  Columbo  has  an  open  roadstead,  whicii,  how- 
ever, is  safe  only  during  the  N.E.  monsoon :  were  the  town 
more  favoured  in  tills  respect,  it  would  be  the  most  eligible 
port  in  the  island,  since  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cinnamon  country,  is  tlie  depot  for  nearly  ail  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  island,  and  has  a  somewhat  cxten.sivc  traffic 
l)y  means  of  internal  navigation.  Columbo  is  ill  supplied 
with  water.  Its  climate  is  liealthy,  though  damp  and  de- 
structive of  books,  clothing,  itc.  X'lie  Portuguese  erected 
a  fort  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  Kith  century,  of  which 
the  Dutch  dispossessed  tliem  in  165<) ;  and  the  town  was 
taken  from  the  latter  bytlie  English  in  1796,  which  change 
of  masters  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
(Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oax.  ;  Ceylon  Almanac.) 

COMBOOCONUM,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Carniitic,  distr.  Tanjore.  20  m.  N.E.  tliat  city.  Pop. 
40,(KX).?  It  was  anciently  the  c.ip.  of  the  Choias,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  in  the  S.  of  India  of 
whicli  any  traces  have  been  discovered,  and  who  gave 
their  name  to  tlie  whole  coast  of  Cholamundul  or  Coro- 
mandel.  Its  ancient  splendour  is  evinced  by  its  pagodas, 
tanks,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  inhab.  by  nrahmiiis.  (Malcom's 
Travels,  vol.  ii  j  Hamilton's  E.  J.  Gax. ) 
COIMILLAH,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
S  9  2 
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dirtr.  TIpperah,  of  wliicli  it  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
an  affluent  of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  50  m.  S.G.  Dacca. 
The  roads  round  it  ha\'e  been  much  Improved  by  the 
labour  of  convicts.  .Six  ra.  W.  of  Comillah  are  the  rcmai  is 
of  many  brick  buildings,  and  of  a  fort  20011.  square,  the 
residence  of  the  former  rajahs  of  TIpperah. 

COMO  (CITY  OF)  (an.  Comum),  a  city  of  Austrian 
Italy,  cap.  deleg.  of  same  name,  at  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  L  Aeof  Como,  23  m.  N.N.W.  Milan,  Iat.4,'i°48'20" 
N.,  long.  9°.V  12"K.  Pop,  l.'i.fiOO.  It  Is  encircled  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  one  of  which  to  the  S.  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  old  fort  of  Baritdello.  The  town  is  de- 
fended by  double  walls,  flanked  with  massive  towers,  and 
has  four  gates.  Its  interior  is  crowded  with  dark,  narrow, 
and  filthy  streets,  numerous  old  .ind  tawdry  churches, 
dreary  palaces  of  the  Comasquc  nobility,  and  dismantled 
dwellings  of  the  cilladini.  The  suburbs,  however,  in 
which  more  than  lialf  the  pop.  rcsi'lcs,  contain  many 
good  streets  and  buildings ;  Unrgo  de  Vico,  the  chief, 
Itretches  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  a  ronslilerabic 
distance,  and  is  adorned  with  the  Odescnlclii  and  lovinn 
palaces,  besides  numerous  other  handsome  eililices.  Co- 
mo has  1'^  churches,  the  principal  of  which,  the  cathedral, 
commenced  in  ISlHi  and  tinished  in  \h\3,  is  an  .imposing 
and,  upon  the  whole,  even  a  line  building,  notwlth- 
itanding  its  incongruous  character.  "  It  is  of  white 
marljlo,  the  front  Is  of  light  and  not  inelegant  Gothic, 
the  nave  is  supported  by  (jothic  arches,  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  adorned  with  composite  ]iillars,and  a  dome 
rises  over  the  centre."  (Kustaci:)  Hut  though  it  be 
well  situated  with  respect  to  the  lidic,  I^ady  Morgan  says 
"  It  is  surrouncleil  with  a  tmnll  square  of  low  mouldering 
arcades,  and  paltry  little  shops ;  and  every  where  the 
elegant  Gothic  is  mingled  with  the  grotesque  forms  of 
ruder  orders  ;  and  bas-reliefs  of  invinsters  and  non-des- 
cripts  disligure  a  fa^.tde,  where  light  (iothlc  piimarles 
are  ornamented  with  gulden  crosses  i  while  the  line 
pi>lnted  arch  and  clustered  columns,  contrast  with  stniing 
taints  and  grinning  griRlns."  In  front  of  the  callieiiral 
ii  a  statue  of  I'liny  the  younger,  a  native  of  Idnio,  with  a 
bas-relief  alluding  to  his  writings  ;  and  an  inscription  to 
his  honour  on  each  siile  the  grand  entrance.  In  (»<(>  of 
the  squares  a  monument  is  eriH'ted  in  honour  of  Volta, 
also  a  native  of  this  city.  Cinno  possesses  a  lyccnni 
vrected  by  the  French,  with  some  line  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  a  library  of  l.'i.lKMI  vols.,  an  ecclesi.xstical 
college,  3  gymnasia,  2  female  seminaries,  an  hospital, 
workhouse,  orphan  asylum,  and  many  otin'r  charitable 
Institutions,  a  cabinet  of  nat.  history,  ami  botanic  garden, 
a  new  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre.  A  lu^ndsome  Casino 
or  club-house  has  Im'cu  built  within  thesn  lew  years,  t'limo 
it  a  bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  council 
(PropinziiU  Cotifiiinalion),  and  of  civil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  tribunals.  At  one  periixl  it  was  the  prim'iiial 
teat  of  the  inquisition.  It  has  manufactures  of  wdollen 
cloths,  eilki,  cotlon.yarn,  and  toa|>,  lor  which  latter 
article  It  is  celebrated.  Its  trade,  which  is  racllitatcd  by 
a  port  on  the  lake,  is  chiefly  with  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Ticino,  and  with  (Ji'rmany,  to  which  it  snids  rl(  e,  am! 
raw  and  manufactured  silks.  The  Hrlis.ins  of  ( Jimo  have 
in  all  ages,  been  noted  for  their  disposition  to  emigrate 
as  hawkers  of  goods,  or  in  search  of  employment,  and 
they  may  be  met  with  all  over  Kuropv,  a»  veniler*  of 
telesco|>eB,  spectacles,  barometers,  .tc.  The  line  climate 
and  situation  of  Como  attract  many  visiters.  Como  Is 
laid  to  have  l>een  founileil  by  the  Orolill,  the  earliest  in- 
hah.  of  this  district.  It  w/is  taken  by  tin'  Komans  I'.illu  c. ; 
and  owihI  lit  principal  impnrtame  undiTlhem  toacolony 
of  Greeks  planted  In  it  by  .lulius  Cii'iar,  when  It  took  the 
name  of  Sorwiicnmum.  Si'ar  It  Is  tin'  Vtllail'l'ste,  once 
tlic  iiroiierty  and  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Kngland. 
In  the  middle  ages  It  helongiil  to  the  lihiU'lllne  party, 
and  was  the  rival  or.Vlilan.  riulcr  the  French  It  was 
the  cap.  of  the  dep.  of  the  l.arlo.  ( Oislrrr.  .Vi(<.  Enii/cl.i 
t'.atlaif ;  CfllnriHs,  \iil.  Orliit  Aniiqui.  i.6H(l.,&c.)' 

COMO  (l-AKK  OF),  (It.  /,(i/(i  ill  CditKi,  an.  l.iiriH$ 
l.acHi),  a  famous  lake  of  N.  Italy,  which.  In  moclrrn 
times,  has  derlviMl  Its  name  from  the  above  city.  This 
Hne  sheet  of  water  Is  very  irregularly  shaped,  bi'lng  di- 
vided by  the  triangular  dutriit  which  has  llcllaglo  .it  Its 
afM-x,  Into  thrtHt  great  arms,  one  of  which  stretches 
from  lleltaglo  S.W.  to'  mo,  anotliiT  N.  to  Hiia  and 
Niivati',  near  the  mouth  of  the  .Maria  river,  ,nid  a 
third  S.K.  to  I.ecco,  jtndthe  ontli't  of  tlie  .Add  i.  Thrx' 
divisions  of  the  laki*  ari'  somelinu's  (tiled  from  the  cliii  I 
towns  <  n  thair  lianks,  '.he  l.iki's  of  (  omo,  llcllano,  and 
l.iH'co.  It  greatest  leniith,  lollowing  Us  windings,  niny 
Ih-  abiiul  4.'i  m  ;  but  It  Is  no  where  above  I  m.  In  uidtli. 
'lite  depth  lstaldto\ary  Iroin  40  to  IiIhi  n.  It  recelvis 
the  waters  of  the  Ipprr  \dda.  and  several  other  rl\  its, 
hut  Its  only  ontli'l  is  by  tin'  I.ohit  Adda,     (iwinu  to  the 

f treat  heiglit  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  »  hiih  e\|H>se 
I  to  suddi'ii  squalls,  and  llie  inlloeiiie  of  current",  Its 
navigatitin  Is  rather  ilangeroni  to  sailing  veiols  ;  Imt 
■teaoiert  traterse  It  In  all  directions  with  ease  ami  ex- 
uedltlon.  The  cliiniile  round  the  lake  is  nillil  and  de. 
UghtfUli   aiid,  Mcviit  lu  Hi  uiurs   N,  part,  near  the 
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month  of  the  Upper  Adda,  its  banks  are  remarkably 
hcalthv.  Throughout  its  whole  extent  its  banks  are 
formed  of  precipitous  mountains  from  2,000  to  3,(100  ft. 
high  ;  in  some  places  overhanging  the  water,  and  iii 
others  parthilly  clothed  with  wood,  and  studded  with  h,'ini< 
lets,  cottages,  villas,  chapels,  and  convents.  "Tlie  must 
beautiful  point  of  view  in  the  whole  extent,  is  undoulrt- 
ediy  at  Bellagio.  "The  upper  waters  are  thcreseen  windini? 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  higher  chain  of  the  Aliis,  and 
terminating  within  a  short  distiincc  of  the  terrific  pass 
of  the  Splugen ;  the  loftier  hills  that  border  the  lake  of 
Lecco  rise  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  wider  cx- 

fianse  of  the  lower  lake  retires  behind  the  lieautil'ul 
oreground,  rocks,  and  hanging  woods  that  form  the 
point  of  llcllaglo  ;  with  numb<>rs  of  trading  boats  gliding 
under  the  broad  reflection  of  the  gigantic  mountains, 
their  white  s.iils  occasionally  gleaming  in  the  8Uiisliiiie| 
and  several  littii;  villages  scattered  along  the  shores '' 
(Sketchet  ((f  Italy,  iv.  212.) 

The  younger  Pliny  had  several  seats  on  the  border  of 
this  lake.  The  principal  of  these  stood,  one  upon  a 
height  commanding  a  view  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  sn 
close  to  Its  edge  a.s  to  admit  of  fishing  lines  lieing  tliroun 
into  tlie  w.ater  from  the  bed-rooms.  (Kpisl.  lib,  ix.  §  7.) 
)Many  attempts,  but  very  unsuccessful  ones,  havc^  liocii 
m.idn  to  identity  the  site  of  these  villas.  The  Villa  I'll, 
niana,  !>  in.  N.K.  from  Como,  Is,  from  its  having  near  it 
an  intermittent  fountain,  usually  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  one  of  these  villas.  But  Pliny  does  not  say  tliat 
the  iiitcrmitling  fountain  which  he  describes  was  on  l)ls 
estate,  or  near  Ills  seat  (iv.  s.  30.) ;  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
no  real  ground  for  supposing  that  the  f'illa  Plimana, 
which  was  built  near  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century,  has 
any  thing  In  common  with  either  of  the  villas  descrilx'd 
by  Pliny.  ( Sec  JSwi/nec  ;  Mall/iftv's  Diaru  <if  an  Iiwalid, 
Ac  ^ 

COMOnm  (CAPU),  a  promontory  forming  the  ,S.  ex- 
treniily  of  Ilindostan,  in  Travancore,  IHS  m.  N.W.  Cn. 
lunibo,  in  Ceylon  ;  lat.  Na.f  N.,  long.  77"  44' ,;(!"  K,  Its 
approaches  are  beset  w  ith  rocks.  Not\,  ithstanding  its 
remarkable  position,  it  never  attr.icted  the  least  attenth>n 
from  the  Hindoo  geographers  j  and  v'n.t  is  more  singnlar, 
modern  authorities  difl'er  consideraLly  as  to  its  lat.  The 
above  Is  that  given  L^  llcywood. 

COMOUN  (llungar.  Kuniarovi),  a  royal  free  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  that  king.,  cap.  rn. 
of  the  same  name,  on  a  point  of  l.iiid  formi'd  by  the  ( (in- 
fluence of  the  W.aag  with  the  Danube,  40  in.  W, N.W. 
Iluda,  l.d.  47°  4.V  34"  N.,  long.  ISO  7'  .W  Ii.  Pop. 
about  I7,.''IX),  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  citailij, 
built  by  Mathias  Corvlnus,  In  the  l.^th  century,  has 
never  liecii  taken  ;  and  its  works  have  been  so  nuicli 
strengthened  during  the  present  (^eiitury,  that  It  is  now 
(iiii>  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  l.iirope.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  said  to  be  iiarniw 
and  dark.  It  contains  4  Catholic,  and  2  Protectant 
churches,  a  Gr(<ek  church,  and  a  synagogue,  a  cuiiiily 
hall,  toun  ciniiicil  house,  many  large  magazines  ami 
barracks,  a  hospital,  Catli.  and  I'rot.  high  scIkh'K,  ami 
an  assiiranic-olllcu  for  vessels  navigating  the  Daniilic, 
which  river  is  lure  crossed  by  both  a  flying  bridifc  aial 
a  bridge  of  lioals,  Mr.  (ilclg  says  of  lonioni,  that  it 
appeared  to  be  ill  a  far  more  flourisliliig  condltiin  than 
I'cstli.  "  Its  shops  are  good,  the  streets  liill  oi  linslli', 
and  the  river,  where  It  washes  the  walls,  Is  by  no  inc.nit 
bare  of  shipping.  We  found,  also,  upon  iiiqiiirv,  that 
It  C(iiitainc(l  2  tiieatres,  a  casino,  i  r  club-house,  anil  an 
excellent  market-place."  It  has  manufactures  oi  vmhiI. 
leii  cloths,  tanneries,  \c.  Ac,  and  considerable  trade  In 
corn,  wine,  Inniey,  fish,  and  timber,  by  the  Huiiiln'. 
i'liere  are  niiiiieroils  vineyards  in  Its  ni'lgliboiiihuinl, 
{Oiilfrr.  \(il,  t'.niyc.  ;  (iliin'i  llulirwiii,!lfi\         i'H.) 

COMPIIUiM',,  •  town  of  France,  dip.  '■  ,•,  cap, 
arrond.,  mi  the  Olse,  which  is  here  (Tossed  bra  h.niil' 
some  bridgu  of  three  arches,  'X\  in.  Iv  by  .S.  itiaMi.iis. 
Piqi.  M.Ni.i.'i.  The  toun  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  biilll,  Iml  it 
contains  inaii\'  public  anti  private  edillcts  worthy  oi  not  iri: 
amongst  the  loriiier  may  Ih'  s|H'cilli'd  the  toun-li.iil.  a 
curious  Gothic  liiiihlliig.  and  several  churches,  lint  ilie 
glory  of  Complegne  Is  its  roval  pahice,  one  of  the  most 
reiiiarkahle  ill  France  for  cxlciit  and  inagnlliiinn',  A 
palace  \\as  origin. tlly  built  here  by  the  Mcroviii^'Uii 
king"  ;  but  the  on  sent  edlllci'  was  KiinnieiK  I'd  iimli  r 
l.oiils  XV.  Ilnlshcd  In  his  successor,  and  rcnox.iliil  hy 
Napoleon.  It  has  a  noble  front  towards  the  liiiol  li 
(  iimpiegnc,  liV^I  It  III  length  ;  all  the  apaitineiils  arc  una 
single  lliMir,  coiiuounicatiiig  with  each  otliiT.  The  \>v. 
rislyles,  .tii//i'  (/)'>  giirilif.  Iiall-room,  (lieatre,  and  a  sii|h  rh 
gallery,  are  especially  deserving  ol  adinlratiou.  rii(< 
g.irdcns  siirroiiiidliig  this  palace  are  Iniicli  iiiorcextiiislii' 
lliaii  those  ol  the  riiilerles,  Hhl(  Ii  tlicy  rival  In  iHaiily. 
Coiiipli',;iie  (iMitaiiis  a  piilillc  library  with  2x.l*si  i"l,., 
.ind  a  till  atre.  It  was  fornierly  botllled  by  »all<  ttanlo.l 
with  louirs.  and  iiitiTcil  by  seven  gates!  I  holes  He 
II  lid  eslalili«lii'd  an  ablH'y  here,  and  gave  the  to»n  llii' 
iiaiiii' ol  Cm/ ';»>/ii.  alii  r  whidi  II  rose  coie.ideralily  in 
Impi^rlance,  and    betuinu   the   teat   of  many  iialioiiiil 
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councils  and  atsemblies,  as  well  as  the  burial-place  of 
leveral  of  the  French  kings.  But  In  proportion  as  the 
consequence  of  St.  Denis  increased  under  the  kings  of 
the  third  race,  that  of  Compiegne  declined.  It  was  at 
the  siege  of  this  place,  in  1430,  that  the  famous  heroine 
Joan  of  Arc  fell,  through  the  mean  Jcilousy  of  the 
governor,  into  the  power  of  the  Englisn.  (Hugo,  art. 
Oise;  Ouidc  ites  Voyageurs,  &c.) 

COMI'OSTELLA,  an  inl.  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Guadalaxara,  3(i  m.  from  the  PaclHc  Ocean,  and  100  m. 
W.  by  S.  Guadalaxara.  In  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
silver  mines ;  and  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  tobacco  of  a  su- 
perior quality  was  formerly  grown. 

CONCAN,  a  marit.  subdiv.  of  Hindnstan,  provs.  Au- 
rung.ihad  and  Bejapoor,  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  subdiv.  of  Knnkaiia,  whence  its  name, 
and  at  present  forming  two  distrs.  under  the  presid.  of 
Bombay:  it  extends  both  N.  and  S.  of  that  city,  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  between  lat.  IS"  80*  and  2U<J  Ifi'  N., 
ami  long.  72°  40'  and  73°  .'>4'  E.,  having  N.  the  collector- 
ate  of  Surat,  and  a  detached  portion  of  the  Guicowar's 
dom. ;  G.  the  distr.  AbiniMlnuggur  and  Poonah  and  the 
S.Utarah  dom.,  from  wliiili  it  is  separated  by  the  W. 
(ihauts  i  S.  a  portion  of  Hie  Sattarah  territory,  and  W. 
the  ocean.  Length  N.  to  S.  310  m.  j  breadth  varying  to 
nearly  60  in.     Area,  pop.,  divisions,  Ac,  as  follows  :  — 
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I"""^.      1,"?r 

Top. 

Land  revenue 

(ISV'J-.IU). 

S.  fonc.in 
N.  Concan 

(i,770 
SpSUO 

fi.'in.sfio 
.i»7,a(io 

L.  in.'),,',.oo 

l(Vi,590 

vr^.iio 

Total 

la.'iTO 

1,1114, l«l 

The  general  aspect,  though  there  are  many  fertile 
tracts  producing  rice,  &c.,  is  that  of  a  congeries  of  steep 
oiul  rocky  mouiitiiins,  intermixed  with  a  multitude  of 
ravines  and  chasms,  and  interspersed  with  jungle:  it 
formerly  abounded  in  fortified  helglits,  difflciilt  of  access, 
most  of  which  have  been  dism.tntled  by  the  British  since 
tlirir  conquest  of  the  coiintrv  in  1H19,  The  coast,  though 
it  lias  a  very  straiglit  general  outline,  is  broken  by  a  great 
number  of  shallow  harbours,  which,  previously  to  the 
British  rule,  were  the  resort  of  numerous  pirates.  The 
W.  (ih.iuts,  which  bound  the  (.'(mean  to. the  E.,  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  from  2,(KK)  to  4,(«l0lt.,  with  an  abnii't  liice 
towards  the  W.  The  passes  over  them  are  impracticable 
for  wheeled  carriages.  They  are  mostly  composed  of 
primitive  trap-rocks  ;  but  their  summits  are  covered  with 
a  thick  crust  of  laterite  or  ferrug*lnoiis  claystone,  of 
wlikii  material  much  of  the  surface  of  the  Concan  i> 
rniiiposed.  In  the  S.  shelly  sandstone  is  met  with. 
There  are  many  mountain  sti  earns,  but  none  deserving 
the  name  (it  a  river.  Concan  produces  all  the  grains  of 
Malabar,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  hemp  and  cocoa- 
nuts.  Oil  grains,  the  sugar-cane,  turmeric,  ginger,  &c., 
are  grown  in  the  .'<.  The  land  in  S,  (.'oncnn  is  assessed 
on  tlie  ryotwur,  and  in  the  N.  on  the  vill.ige  system.  In 
Kdine  instances  ill-cultivateil  tracts  of  laud  are  allotted 
fur  a  term  of  years  at  a  low  rent  to  a  speculator  lor  the 
iinrpose  of  liniinivement.  A  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
Iiali.  are  lliixliios,  anil  Siitlitu  (burnings  ol widows)  are 
•aid  tn  have  been  more  frei|iient  here  tli.'m  In  any  other 
part  of  India,  Bengal  excepted.  Many  Bheels,  Cooiies, 
^('  inhabit  the  Ghauts  and  N.  Concan.  A  lar^e  portion 
of  the  lliiinbay  native  army  is  now  recruited  Iroiu  these 
ilistrlcls.  In  IM.xi  there  were  ri'porteil  to  lie  41!)  native 
srlionls,  attended  by  '.>,'.\'M  sehidarH,  or  I  in  144  of  the  iiop. 
The  Aiigrla  family  iinee  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of 
Concan:  It  subsequently  beluu.'eil  to  the  I'eUhwa,  on 
whose  fall  It  came  into  the  iHissessloii  of  llie  British. 
( // imiltoH's  K.  I.  (lat.  ;  Mnmiit  Jiiiirniil  itf  l.i/ii.iturc 
ami Sdi'iKr.  No.  IB,;  A.V/iAihjVi/mi  ,,V  in  Part.  li'iiorU ■) 

CONCKNI'AYNA,  ii  town  of  .Spain,  prov.  \'iilencia, 
V\  m.  N.  Alicant.  Top.  7,ll"i.  It  has  1  churches, 
'ironvenli.  an  boapllal,  anil  a  house  of  charity  lor  poor 
IratelliTs.  Neither  the  streets  nor  thi' houses  correspond 
nith  Ih"  number  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
Millano  says,  are  more  intent  upon  inireaslng  their 
i<ih<t  itiie  by  ngrlcnlliiral  and  niaiiiilactiiring  industry, 
lliin  nn  lieautilyhiit  the  touii.  Tiny  manufacture  iloths, 
lallitii's,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles.  Their  llelils, 
olilcli  are  well  InlKateil.  nrndure  wheal,  malic,  pulse, 
wine,  oil.  silk,  *e, 

(■tlS'C|'l'CI()N,"ael!y  of  Chili,  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
lli'pnhllr,  in|i.  prill ,  of  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of 
till'  lllnblo,  H  m,  v..  from  Its  nioulli.  and  about  'i70  m. 
.s,  S.W,  ,s«Mt|,igoi  lat.  Wi"  l,V  '^■I'S,,  Icing.  73' .'>' .'1:1" 
\V.  Pop.  H.iKKl,  (.<)«,•/■.  .(/iHiiMiii-,  Kill.)  It  ulanils  upon 
aIiiu  niik  of  land  biineen  the  llliiblii  and  the  .S,K  angle 
111  the  Hay  iif  Ciiiinp^'loM,  ami  mi  iiiiis  a  surface  of 
aliiint  a  «q,  mile.  Sireiis  Inlerscit  each  other  at  right 
niUiles  ;  hiiiises  niiislly  iit:ly  niu'  story  in  height  III  ciin- 
<ei|neii(e  of  the  great  trei|iieiM)  iil  c,irtlii|Uake«.  and 
many  are  Imlll  entlrilv  of  iinliaked  brii  ks,  Concrpvlon 
wis  liinni'rly  a  fliiiirlsliliii;  low;:,  nintaliiltig  »i'\eral  giiml 
hiillillngs,  and  as  many  as  '.Mi.ikmi  Inhali  :  prevlmisly  (n 
l'M^  It  poiipued  R  mhsslve  enlhedral,  but  this  and  the 


greater  bart  of  the  city  were  in  that  year  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  and  the  military  governor  of  the  prov.  Manufac- 
tures and  trade  are  said  to  be  at  present  of  little  Im- 
portance. 

The  Bay  of  Conception  is  "  a  large  square  inlet,  open 
on  the  N.,  while  the  S.  and  W.  sides  are  formed  by  a  high 
promontory  jutting  out  from  the  main  land,  and  bending 
Into  the  shape  of  an  elbow,  each  side  being  3  or  4  leagues 
long."  (Hall,  Extr.  fra.n. Journal,  ii.  273.)  The  dia- 
meter of  the  space  thus  enclosed  is  about  5  m.  The 
mouth  is  divided  by  the  island  Quiriquina,  which  lies 
across  it,  into  '2  channels  ;  the  N.  entr.-jnce  h.-is  30  fathoms 
water,  diminishing  gradually  to  12  fathoms  In  the  middle 
of  the  bay ;  the  S.  entrance  has  30  fathoms  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  11  fathoms  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Talcahuano  anchorage.  There  are  3  harbours  ;  that  of 
Talcabuano,  clfce  to  the  small  fortiflcd  town  of  the  same 
name,  under  the  promontory  in  the  S.W.  angle.  Is  the 
most  secure  from  winds,  and  that  in  which  ships  ge- 
nerally lie.  Full  12  fathoms  water  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  bay  within  J  m.  of  the  beach ;  the  holding  ground 
is  excidlcnt.  and  the  bottom  free  from  rocks.  (Miers.) 

Concepcpion  was  founded  in  1763,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  city  of  Penco  by  inundation,  during  an  earth- 
quake.    {Amnican  Encychpcdiai  Haiti  Miers i  Geo- 


graphical  Journal,  Stc.) 
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ONCOUl),  a  town  of  the  U.  .S.  of  America,  cap. 
Now  Hampshire,  and  scat  of  the  state  government, 
CO.  Kockingham,  on  the  Merrimack,  03  m.  N.N.W. 
Boston.  Pop.  (1830)  3,7i:0.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  extending  for  nearly  2  in.  along  the  W.  side  of 
the  river,  wliich  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  con- 
tains the  state-house,  a  handsome  stone  building,  and 
the  state  prison.  The  courts  were  removed  to  Concord 
from  Portsmouth  in  1«23.  It  is  a  town  of  conslder.ible 
trade,  and  has  a  water  communication  with  Boston  by 
means  of  the  Merrimack  and  Middlesex  canal.  (AmC' 
rican  Enri/cloprdia,  Jj-c. ) 

CON  UK',  a  town  of  France,  den.  dii  Nord,  cap.  cant, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hague  with  the  Escaut  ( .■Scheldt), 
2.'i  ni.  S.E.  Lille.  Pop.  .'),»7.  It  is  strongly  fortilied  by 
works  constructed  by  Vauban  ;  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains  a  liandsome  towii-h,all  and  a  tine  arsenal.  A  canal, 
l.'im.  in  lengtii,  connects  Conde  with  Mons,  In  the  Ne- 
therlands.    It  was  taken  by  Louis  XL  in  1478. 

CONDE'  .sun  NOIKKAU,  a  town  of  France,  dip. 
Calvados,  cap.  cant,,  on  the  road  between  Caen  and 
Donifront,  23  m.  8.  S.W.  the  former.  Pop.  G,4.''iO.  Its 
buildings  are  generally  heavy  and  Iriste ;  it  contains, 
however,  two  ind  churches  worthy  of  notice.  It  formerly 
possessed  a  castle  with  a  large  tower,  but  little  now  re- 
mains of  that  edifice.  It  has  some  commercial  activity, 
and  fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  articles,  cutlery, 
&c.  (//(/I'D,  art.  Valvatlos.) 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  !■  riiiicc,  ddp.  Gers,  cap.  arrond., 
on  a  height  the  foot  of  which  Is  washed  by  the  BiUso, 
which  Is  here  crossed  by  two  h'-ldges,  23  m.  N.W.  by  N. 
Audi.  Pop.  (ex.  com. );t,'.l.'i3.  It  is  III  built, /rtiV/i','<<i('j7(", 
but  improving;  Is  surrounded  by  hoiitii'arila  planted  with 
trees,  and  hai  numerous  villas  in  Its  environs.  In  its 
centre  is  n  large  open  space,  in  which  is  the  parhh 
church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  which,  despite  the  muti- 
lations it  has  imiiergone,  is  still  a  inaKnIllcent  (iothicedl. 
lice.  Pens,  corks, earthenware,  braiuiy.  woollen  varii.  and 
leather  are  produced  here  j  and  there  fs  a  brisk  trade  in 
corn,  flour,  wines,  \c.  It  has  a  tritiunal  of  original  ju- 
risdiction and  a  communal  college.  If  owes  Its  origin 
to  a  niiiiuistery,  which  existed  In  the  '.itli  eentiiry,  but 
was  of  a  iimch  earlirr  date.  It  was  lornieriy  the  seal  of 
a  bishopric,  once  lllliil  by  Bossaet.  (IttigUi  iJict.  Ut'og  , 
lie.) 

CONDniFr,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilhone,  at  (he 
.S  extremity  of  whiih  It  is  situated,  cap.  cant,  on  the 
Hhnne.  21  in.  S,  Lyons,  Pop.  3,.V.II.  It  has  acquired 
some  celebrity  for  excellent  white  wines,  the  original 
pl.'Uits  prodiii'lng  which  were,  It  Is  said,  bninght  thither 
iroiii  Daliiialla  by  order  of  the  emperor  Prolius, 

CONtil.l'.  roN,  a  market  town  and  iKir,  of  Kngland, 
CO,  Chester,  bund  Norlhwlch,  In  a  ruuarkably  healthy 
■Itnation,  on  the  Dane.  In  a  deep  valley  bordering  on 
St.iHiirdsh,;  22  m,  S.  Miuichesier,  Pop.,  IH'il,  (i,4i»ft( 
1H3I.  I).3,'i2.  But  this  refers  only  to  the  old  bor.,  wblih 
extended  over  a  space  nfi.M)  ai  res  ,  a  suburb,  forming 
part  of  Biiglawtou  lownsblii.  has  Ihtu  added  to  the  new 
inunlclpjil  lior.,  wlileh  bud.  In  Ix.ll.  a  pop.  of  about  IO,MII). 
The  principal  street  Is  upwards  ot  a  mile  tn  Iviitfth, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  g.is :  it  roiitains  many  MiuVeiit 
liiiiises  of  tInilM'r  framing  and  plasler;  at  the  W.  end 
are  many  detiiihed  mansions,  mirrounded  by  gardens 
and  •hriililieries.  and  chlclly  occupied  liy  the  niiiro 
opulent  uniniil'ai'tiirers.  "  The  town  Is  Increaslnit 
raphlly  III  every  direellon.  The  Impulse  given  to  Its 
trade  'by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Frriirh  (raw)  silk 
laiised  all  linrcase  of  IMi  per  lent.  In  the  pop.  between 
IM'il  and  IN.Ii  ;  and  allhoiigh  lu  \H'>fi  the  trade  rrrclve<t 
I  a  shuck  from  which  It  tiMik  some  time  to  recover,  II  li 
'  S  I  ii 
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now  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  new  factories  are  i>ullding, 
and  at  present  tlierc  is  n  dcinnnd  for  labour  tliat  cannot 
be  supplied  in  the  town."  ( Municipal  Boundary  Report. ) 
It  has  an  Episcopal  chapel,  in  the  patronage  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  a  Catholic  an<t  several  large  dissenting  cliapels  ; 
a  granimar-schoul,  nominally  free  for  tlic  suns  of  bur- 
gesses (there  are  iibout  70  boys  receiving  classic  education, 
about  I -3d  of  whom  are  sons  of  freemen,  but  all  pay  for 
tuition) ;  an  infant  sciioul,  established  in  183,5 ;  several 
large  Sunday-schools  ;  and  many  charitable  institutiops 
and  bequests,  the  latter  cliielly  held  in  trust  l)y  the  cor- 
poration ;  a  town-hall ;  new  gaol,  built  in  IHOl ;  and 
public  assembly-rooms,  l)uilt  in  1 82'2,  contiguous  to  which 
Is  a  modern  market-place.  Market,  Sat.  Silk  is  the 
staple  manufacture  of  the  town;  the  silk-mills  being 
mostly  erected  along  tlie  bunks  of  the  river.  At  present 
(IH.'I'tlthe  tr.idc  consists  chiefly  in  the  throwing  of  raw 
silk,  the  spinning  of  waste  ditto,  the  inanufuclure  of 
thrown  silk  into  plain  rib.inds  by  power  looms,  of  which 
there  are  about  'iM  in  the  town,  anil  the  weaving  of  a 
°  few  ribands  and  broiid  cloths  l)y  hand-looms.  Tliere  are 
also  2  cotton  spinning  factories,  and  a  few  tanneries  and 
leatlier-manufactories  :  it  wiis  formerly  noted  fur  tagged 
leather  thongs,  called  "  t^ungleton  points."  Curtain 
lands  reserved  under  an  enclosure  act  are  held  in  trust 
for  the  benelit  of  the  poor.  Tlie  hor.  is  now  divided 
Into  3  wards,  and  giverned  by  (i  aliiermen  and  IN  coun- 
(ellors.  ( Urmerod't  t'htthire ;  l.yson's  Hag.  llrit, ;  Pari, 
lleporta  and  I'aprrn.) 

CONGO,  otherwise  LOWETl  or  S.  C.l'INK.^,  a 
country  in  S.W.  Africa,  to  which  various  boumlarics 
have  been  assigue<l  by  the  old  and  more  rei cut  travellers. 
The  Portuguese,  who  discovereil  it  in  US7,  included  in 
C!ongo  all  the  co.ist  of  W.  Africa  from  Cape  Lopei 
Gonsalvo  (Loango),  in  lat.  0-^  37'  S.,  long.  8'^  X\'  K.,  to 
Cape  Negro,  in  kt.  I"i"  iC  8.,  long.  11^  a.V  K.;  for  they 
found  the  whole  of  that  tract  inhabited  by  negro  tribes, 
resemliling  each  other  in  every  respect,  and  subject  to 
one  paramount  cliief,  called  Mani-Congo  (.Sovereign  of 
Congo);  but  in  process  of  time  this  empire  became  dis- 
membered ;  inferior  chiefs  tlircw  olT  tlieir  allegiance 
and  ere<;ted  separati!  kingdoms,  wliiiii  are  n(  present 
known  as  Angola  (a  name  now  more  frfH|uenlly  applied 
to  tlie  district  over  wlileh  all  thesi;  kingdoms  extend), 
Loango,  Uenguela,  and  lastly  Congo  I'riiiH.'r,  the  subject 
of  tills  article. 

The  boundarifs  of  Congo  I'roprr  are  At  present 
marked  N.  by  the  river  Congo  or  /aire,  whicli  at  about 
lat.  ti'^  ,V  separates  it  from  I.uango ;  S.  by  tlie  river 
Dttndn,ln  lat.  8"  W  S.,  dividing  it  from  Angola;  \V,  the 
Congoese coitst  is  washed  by  the  S.  Atlantic  o<'ean,  while 
to  the  K.  It  has  the  unknown  countries  of  Kugeno  and 
Mat,tn)ba,  the  Mountains  of  the  Sun,  \c.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  Hitter,  Congo  consists  of  two 
distinct  regions:  tliat  next  to  the  sea,  or  llie  hilu- 
ral.  Is  low  and  flat,  is  traversed  liy  ni.iny  itn  ain.s,  and 
•bounds  in  sandy  deserts,  but  is  elsewhere  very  fertile. 
The  climate  in  this  region  is  exccetiingly  unfavourable  ; 
and  pestilential  em,inations,  and  swarms  of  noxious  ani- 
mals, expose  the  lives  of  tlie  iniiab,  to  |>erpetuid  danger. 
The  other  region  consists  ol  tlie  terraces,  or  acclivities, 
ascending  from  tlie  plain  to  the  liigli  talilc-^and  In  the 
interior.  This  is  by  iar  the  ilni'st  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  richest,  and  most  populous.  The  river  /aire, 
which  descends  from  the  Interior  to  tlie  coast,  has  Its 
great  cataracts  in  passing  tlirough  this  region. 

Tliis  river  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  topogra- 
phy of  Congo:  it  is  a  magnllicciit  stnani.  partliularly 
towards  its  emlmiichure  :  It  overll<'Ws  during  (lie  rainy 
season,  and  fertilises  the  surruumlhig  eountrv :  liiil  these 

season,  elevating  the 
by  the  rains.  It  i> 
exceeillngly  deep;  Massev  s  souiuliiiK-niacliine  hatiiiK 
indii aled  IIH  fntlioini,  anil  yet  tlie  lead  liad  not  tnuclied 
the  iHittom.  In  tlie  upper  imri',,  llie  current  varies  In 
strength  frmn  'i)  to  !>  m.  an  liour,  but  Is  sulhciently 
strimg  In  the  channel  to  iirevent  a  transport  entering 
llie  river  without  the  aid  of  a  iiowerfiii  sea-hree/e.  At 
about  ltd  m.  from  its  inoulli,  llie  /aire  narions  lo  from 
;i()U  to  .VMi  yils  (or  iihout  10  111.  ,  Its  banks  liri>tliiig  Hitii 
precipitous  masses  of  slate,  which  sometime*  interii  |>t 
the  stream,  and    loriii   rapids  atid  ■  ilaraits,  c.ilied    by 

the  natives  ufitiila.     Heyonil  lliese  craggy   reg «,  the 

/aire  expands  in  breadtii  to  V,  !!,  iind  even  lo  I  in. ;  ai.d 
near  the  iiIhcu  where  C.i|il.ilii  I'mkrv  ».i«  compelled  lo 
nlianilon  his  jourmv,  the  uliltli  aii'f  inoji^tli'  appear- 
ance of  the  river,  ifie  verdure  ol  llie  land,  whli  li  was 
liere  well  |H>ilpieil,  I  onilillieil  In  render  tlie  si  elie 
agreeable  In  tlie  iilgliesl  degree.  (  y'ucAcy'l  fi/X'/i/mn, 
pp.  3;i7— J4". ;  ./I'MiM.  Ili'yil  !<>"((.  .">i'c..  III.  '^i*!) 

Th«  banks  of  the  /aire,  rroin  its  inniith  to  Hiiiliomma 
(alMmtGOm.)  are  clolheil  with  a  must  exiilierani  vege 
lallon,  presenllng  to  the  e)e  a  conliiiue.l  forest  of  tall 
and  ma|e>ii>:  trees,  riot  lied  «llli  foliage  of  never-fading 
»prdure. 

Tho  supposed  Idrnlltv  of  the  Congo  with  the  Niger 
«nt  lung  aijilestiou  u».-ll.it"'l  iiinong  geographers;  aud 


risings  take  place  also  in  the  dry  s 
current  7  rt, —  increased   to    I'i   rt. 


CONGO. 

its  dectiion  was  one  of  the  objects  of  Tuckey's  exM. 
ditlon.  This  question  has  been,  as  every  one  knows 
set  at  rest  bv  the  Messrs.  Lander.  Uut  it  is  sufHcientiv 
clear  from  the  information  collected  by  Tuckey,  that 
the  Zaire,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  point  to  which 
he  had  ascended,  divides  into  two  great  arms,  the 
must  N,  of  which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  or  marsh! 

The  natural  productions  of  Congo  have  been  admir- 
ably arranged  by  Professor  Smith,  a  member  uf 
Tuckey's  expedition  (who  unhappily  lost  his  life  in 
the  course  of  it),  .ind  Mr,  Brown,  Large  trees  are  only 
found  in  the  valleys,  or  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  sides 
and  summits  of  the  hills,  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  the  Adanaonia,  Bonibax  penlardrum,  Anthocleiiia 
Masanga  (native  term,  but  allied  ^3  Cccropia),  Kliii 
giiinicnsis,  liaphia  vinifera,anA  PandaHua  candelabrum 
Intermixed  with  these,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 
Quorra,  large  natclics  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  form  a 
grand  feature  in  the  vegetation.  The  edible  prmluc 
tions  are  maize,  cassava,  sweet  and  bitter,  two  kinds  of 
pulse,  the  Cytisus  cnjan,  a  species  of  Pkaseolus,  and 
ground  nuts  (Arachis  hypogiva).  The  common  yam 
besides  another  species  of  Dioscorca,  so  hitter  as  to 
require  four  days'  boiling  before  it  bo  eatable,  with  tlio 
sugar-cane,  capsicum,  and  tobacco,  are  alimentary  plants 
ol  secondary  importance.    'I'he  most  valuable  fruits  uro 

Iilantulns,  papaws,  limes,  oranges,  pine-apples,  piimii. 
lins,  tamarinds,  and  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small 
plum,  called  safu.  The  plant,  however,  of  most  im- 
portaiice  to  the  natives  is  the  oil  palm  (A'to-r*  guiniin. 
lis),  from  which  is  extr.->ctcd  the  liest  palm  wine;  this 
and  two  other  species  of  palm  (  Hapliia  vinifera  and  a 
Hyphiea),  are  to  tlic  Congoese  what  the  cocoa-tree  it  to 
many  of  the  Asiatic  islandcri.  The  indigenous  fruit, 
are  the  Anona  scmvalrruis,  Sarcocephaha,  a  species  of 
cream-l'ruit,  Ckrysidmlanus,  Icaco,  a  species  of  Ximcnia, 
and  another  of  Aniidesina.  (Prcfcssvr  Smith's  Journal 
In  Tuckey's  work,  with  remarks  tnereon  by  Mr.  Brown, 
passim  ;   (iuaitcrly  Hevicir,  xviii.  3.V),  'Ml . ) 

'Vhii animals  appear  to  be  thosecliielly  wliich  are  found 
in  every  part  of  this  great  continent ;  lions,  li'optrds 
elephants,  bull^loes,  antelopes,  wild  hogs,  porciipliiit, 
hares,  monkeys,  &c.  The  river  abounds  with  good 
(ish,  and  also  witli  those  huge  monsters  the  hippu|ia- 
tanius  and  crocodile.  Domestic  animids  are  few  ami 
scarce ;  tliose  mostly  met  with  are  hogs,  goats,  fowls, 
Muscovy  ducks,  and  pigeons,  and  a  few  slic»'p,  generally 
spotted  Hith  h.'dr  instead  of  wool.  The  natives  eat 
these  animals  in  a  manner  quite  characteristic  of  tlicir 
rootetl  laiiness.  They  remove  neither  skin,  fcalhera, 
nor  hair ;  and  scarcely  wanning  llicm  by  the  Are,  tear 
the  meat  in  iiieies  witn  their  teeth.  (Ur.  I.raih  and  Mr. 
Crouch,  in  A|ipeiidix  to  Tuckey's  work;  (iuarler/u  lie. 
tirw,  xviii.  3^1.) 

Uowrnmcnt,  Population,  tfr It  we  may  depend  on 

the  tradltionsof  tile  people,  who  have  neither  annals  nor 
liistory,  Congo  was  fiirmerly  a  powerful  empire  niuirr  a 
single  sovereign,  or  rather  alisilute  dei,pot.  Hut  It  ii 
evident,  from  the  accounts  of  tlic  earlv  travellers,  littlo 
as  they  are.  In  many  resjieets,  to  be  depended  on,  timt, 
when  first  visited  by  i'.uropeant,  the  govenmieiit  uf 
Congo  did  not  differ  materially  in  its  lorm  from  wliat 
we  find  it  at  the  present  day;  and  that  it  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  conleileracy  of  small  states  under  a  principal  sove. 
reign.  (Prei'osI,  Uittnirc  Oi'iufralc  drs  I'oyago,  v.  1—7.) 
It  would  aiipe.ir.  however,  to  he  pretty  certain  tlint  liio 
power  of  t(i«  superior  monareli  has  materially  decliiieil 
during  the  last  !i(ill  years.  At  all  events,  Congo  is  now  s|ilit 
into  an  infinite  nninlier  of  pi "  '  ' 
each  giiverneii  liy  a  rhcmiu  or  ( 


into  an  infinite  nninlier  of  petty  states  or  chcnuuthifs, 
each  giiverneii  liy  a  rAi'M»r<  or  elifef. 
would,  in  Europe,  be  said  In 
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These  chierialnshlpi 
fiefs,  held  under  a  prill- 
elpai  sovereign,  called  /ini/y  or  hlimly  jVCungn,  re- 
iiiiling  at  llan«a  Congo  (  St,  .Salvador  ?)!  Iliil  it  uiuilil 
set  in  lh,it  most  of  lliese  clilels  ufTecl  a  nearly  tnlal  in. 
deiH'iidenee ;  and  being  all  ilespot.i  in  their  own  lliiiiliii 
siilieres,  and  frei|iietilly  at  war  Willi  eaih  other,  and  wilii 
the  priniipal  soterelgii.  the  coinilry  is  uniforiiily  ,iliiiiift 
In  a  state  of  the  iiiosi  friKhlfiii  anarchy.  At  the  divitli 
of  a  chcmm,  II  is  not  Ids  son,  but  his  brother  or  niateriiiil 
uiiile  tliat  succeeds  liiin. 

The  iiihaii  are  said  by  Tin  key  In  lie  a  mixed  rare  :  but 
the  I'lirtugiiiie  iie\er  lisited  the  roiintry  in  such  mini- 
liers  as  to  prodiice  any  Iniiiiessinn  iiii  the  ph>  sle.il  i  ha- 
railir  of  tlie  people;  and  tile  CoiigiK'se  are  eertaitilji 
line  of  the  leusl  favoured  negro  v,irielles.  .Speakinii 
geiierally,  tliev  seem  to  U'  sunk  in  the  lowest  stall' uf 
degrad.iliiin.  They  are  Incorrigllily  Indoleiil  ;  havi  little 
or  no  1 1  tiling  ;  and  (lioiigh  tiny  raise  Indian  corn,  avri. 
riilliire  IS  III  the  hiwesi  stale,  and  lliey  Ireipietitly  Milllr 
Hie  eMreniity  of  famine,  Tlieir  religlou  is  the  gniiicit 
species  of  fetlcism.  ( .See  ii. '/I.)  'I'ln.  I'lirtugiiese  hnvlnn 
established  iiiissiiins  In  dllfi  rent  parts  of  (hecoiiiilry :  liin 
nallves  somellnies  exhllill  in  lliclr  ri  liglon  an  iHliuiii 
mixture  of  Chrislliiiiliy  and  idolatry,  They  are  prune  to 
all  sorts  of  excesses  and  ilehaiicliery.  Tne  Koiiien  sr< 
degriwled  lo  the  cotiilition  of  In  asts  of  iiiirdeii  ;  anil 
pruslitution  to  strangers  is  cuiisiiiercd  as  a  neceiMrr 
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part  ol  hoapttAlity.  Still,  however,  they  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  good  qualities ;  and  arc  said  to  be  sincere,  hos- 
pitable, and  compaibionate.  Having  been  long  a  principal 
leat  of  tl>e  slave  trade,  a  considerable  partof  the  disorders 
that  prevail  in  the  country  are  with  much  probability 
ascribed  to  the  enormities  growing  out  of  that  detestable 
traffic.  Thisisjiaid  toisolateonepettystate  from  another, 
and  to  occasion  perpetual  wars ;  the  slaves  being  mostly 
prisoners  talien  in  battle,  or  kidnapped  on  the  public 
roads.  But,  admitting  the  influence  of  these  causes,  still 
v'6  apprehend  that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the 
negro  race  is  at  bottom  the  real  cause  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  Congo,  and  of  all  the  other  negro  states. 
Xhe  Congoeso  are  said  frequently  to  decapitate  their 
nrisoncrs,  and  burn  their  bodies  ;  and  if  such  barbarity 
be  practised  when  tlio  prisoners  may  be  sold,  the  per. 
sumption  would  seem  to  be  that  it  would  become  much 
more  prevalent  Were  the  traffic  put  an  end  to.  (See 
Tuckcj),  passim ;  and  Ritter's  Ueography  <tfj{frica,  French 
translation,  i.  379— 387.) 

The  country  has  been  represented  as  very  populous, 
and  .ts  studded  with  towns  and  villages  swa:  .-ning  with 
iiihab.  '.'aril,  one  of  the  early  missionaries,  gravely  reports 
that  !>  king  of  Congo  marched  against  the  Portuguese  at 
the  head ofanarmyof  900,000 men  !  ( Prevail, ubi supril . ) 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  country  in  the  state  we  have  de- 
ecril)cd  cannot  be  thickly  peopled  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
Tuckey  states  that  the  most  considerable  bama,  or  cap., 
of  a  petty  state  that  he  visited  did  not  contain  more  than 
lOO  liuts  and  COO  persons.  In  Embomma  he  found  60  huts, 
with  MM)  iiihab. ;  and  at  Inga  70  houses,  in  which  not  more 
than  300  persons  resided.  It  is  true  that  his  observations  in 
the  interior  were  not  very  extended  ;  and  he  admits  that 
the  upper  banks  of  the  Zaire  (where  his  operations  un- 
happily ended)  were  considerably  more  populous  than 
those  towards  the  coast ;  but  still  It  is  abundantly  certain 
th.1t  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  pop.  of  the  country 
have  no  better  foundation  than  the  Imagination  of  the 
writers.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  mission- 
aries, the  cap.  of  the  country,  which  they  divided  into 
six  provinces,  was  built  on  a  mountain  about  I  Mm.  from 
tlie  sea,  and  was  called  by  them  St.  Salvador.  They 
speak  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  of  the  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  the  situation.  According  to  Carii,  of  whose 
sfilements  we  have  already  given  a  specimen,  it  contained 
in.im  iiihab. ;  and  it  li.id  several  Christian  churches,  and 
a  school  under  the  direction  of  the  .lesuits.  Hut  Mcrolla 
reports  that  in  1^68  .St.  Salvador  hail  suffered  so  much 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  that  the  sovereign  had  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Lemba,  and  that  the  former  had 
iHHome  aden  of  robbers.  (Hintuire  Gentralf  df$  f'oj/agri, 
iv.rill.)  There  are  no  subsequent  accounts  of  St.  Sal- 
vador on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  place  any  reliance. 

C<)N<i<)ON,B  sea-port  town  of  rersia,  prov.  Kars  on 
the  Persian  (iulph,  130  m.  S.  by  K.  Schirai.  Pop.  jm 
li.iKK)  to  7,(HXi.  It  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  where  a 
frigate  may  ride  in  safety  In  the  most  tempestuous  wea- 
ther ;  and  good  water  and  firewood  may  be  procured 
ill  aimndaiice.    (Kinneir't  I'irsuin  Empire,  p.  HI.) 

(OM,  orClNKO,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  king.  Sar- 
dinia, cap.  div.  and  prov.,  on  a  lilll  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Stiira  and  (iesso,  4,"i  m.  S.  by  W.Turin.  Pop.  10,(MI0. 
'i'lils  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  and  sustained  with- 
out laptiire  various  sieges,  till  lieing  delivered  up  to  the 
I'rench  tliiy  dismantled  It  in  IniiI.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  i  gales  ;  It  has  a 
cathedral,  3  other  chinches,  a  royal  cidlege,  hospital, 
uiirkliiiiise,  and  some  piililic  baths.  Its  principal  street 
Is  Midi'  and  h.'uulsiune,  and  is  lined  throughout  with 
piirlii  lies :  the  other  ktrirls  are,  In  fact,  mere  lanes. 
( iiiil  is  the  reat  of  a  court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  anil  a 
l<i>liii|irir,  and  the  residence  ol  llii'  iiitendente  and  niill- 
t.iry  loininanilaut  of  the  div.  It  has  some  silk  fabrics, 
mill  curies  on  n  cunsidiralile  Iraiie,  iH'Ing  a  sort  iif 
iH(/i/ii5/ to  Turin  and  Nice.  [Iliimiidlilt ;  MikI.  Trav., 
Hr  I 

t'DN.IKVI'.IIAM  (CiiKhi/iMni,  the  golden  city),  n 
iiiiiMiliralile  town  iif  lliiulnstaii.  prov.  Cariiatlc,  distr. 
( liiM^lepiil,  In  which  It  is  the  chief  military  stathin  under 
till  Madras  iiri'Kldi'ncy,  It  stands  In  a  valley  ,1li  ni. 
\V  S.W.  Madras,  ami  W  m.  I..  Areol;  lat  I'i '  W  N  , 
hiMK.  7!^' tl' K.  It  Is  liileraldy  populous,  and  covers  a 
lariii'  s|i,in'  nf  ground,  nliich  Is  In  great  part  ixciipled  by 
i'xlrti!.ui'  gardens  and  nicoa  tilantatiiiiis.  It  lias  two 
rrin  irk.dile  im^inliis  \  one.  dedli  ated  to  Siva,  riintalns 
inaiij  plllarf  handsonudy  senliiliirrd.and  soinewcll-iarvrd 
lliiuri's  of  ele|iliaiils,  •Ire.;  tfie  other,  wliiili  Is  smaller, 
lia>  a  great  deal  of  curluiis  workniaiisliip  anil  sculpture, 
nliii'li.  for  truth  nf  priipnrlliiii  and  dellcacv  of  exe- 
nillim.  Is  siarcrly  »iir|ia<<ed  by  any  other  llluilno  edlllcv. 
Tliere  are  niiniitiiiis  weavers  aninngst  the  pop  i  who 
inannfaitiire  red  handkeri hleli.  tiirlians,  am!  cloths  I'nr 
native  dresses.  .Small  p.iiiodas,  iinil  ikiiullrii  ».  or  travel- 
lers' lioiiM's,  alioiind  Imtli  In  the  town  and  ils\leiultv: 
the  valley  nl  t'linjivernm  Is  fertile,  cniitiilns  many  siili* 
it.inllal  tanks,  and  appears  In  n  prosperous  slate.  (Hii- 
mllon  t  /.,  /.  (,,r.  ,  I.  111.  Ill  ) 
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CONNAUGHT,  one  of  the  four  provs.  Into  which 
Ireland  is  divided,  on  its  W.  coast,  containing  the  cos.  ol 
Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  {See 
Ireland.) 

CONNECTICUT,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the    U. 
States,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Union,  between  lat.  40°  58' 
and  41iO  V  N.,  and  long.  71°  .W  and  73°  50*  W.,  having 
N.  Massachusetts,  E.  Rhode  Island,  W.  New  York,  and 
S.  Long  Island  Sound :  length,  E.  to  W.,  90  m. ;  average 
breadth, about  52m.;  area,about 4,700 sq.m.  Pop.(lH30) 
297,66.'),  of  whom  25  only  were  slaves.      It  ranks  third 
in  the  Union  as  to  density  of  pop.,  having  63  indivi- 
duals to  the  sq.  m.     Surface  generally  undulating.     A 
chain  of  mountains  of  inconsiderable  height  runs  N.  and 
S.  through  the  W.  part  of  the  state.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Connecticut :    it  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
having  passed  through  Massachusetts,    Intersects  this 
state  nearly   in  its  centre ;    and  then  bending  to  the 
E.,  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound,  a  little  beldw  New- 
haven,  after  a  course  of  410  m.,  2.W  of  which  have  been 
made  navigable  by  means  of  locks  and  canals.  Along  the 
coast  are  several  excellent  harbours ;  the  best  are  those 
of  New  London  and  Newhaven.     Climate  very  variable : 
an  extreme  degree  of  heat  and  cold  are  experienced  at 
different  seasons ;  hut  the  sky  is  usually  serene,  and  the 
country  healthy.     There  are  some  sterile  districts  ;  but 
the  soil  Is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  (for  America) 
well  cultivated.     European  grains,  Indian  corn,  Hax, 
hemp,  and  culinary  vegetables, are  raised  in  abundance; 
orchards  are  numerous,  and  apples  so  plentiful  that  cider 
is  a  considerable  product.     The  pasture-lauds  are  good ; 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  butter  and  cheese 
are  made  In  large  quantities.    In  18:16  there  were  25."i,0OO 
sheep,  which  produced  829,300  lbs.  of  wool,  value  418,796 
doll.    Farms  vary  in  sise  from  50  to  200  acres.    There 
are  mines  of  iron  ore,  lead,  and  copper  ;  but  excepting 
the  first,  none  of  them  are  wrought.  Niarble,  black-lead, 
porcelain  clay,  and  freestone,  are  found  in  many  parts. 
The  chalybeate  waters  of  Stafford  are  celebrated.  Manu- 
factures occupy  more  attention  than  rural  industry,  and 
are  more  considerable,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  in  aiiy  other  state  of  the  Union,  llho<le  Island  ex- 
cepted.   The  principal  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs.  Iron  and  tin  ware,  leather,  fire-arms,  carriages, 
powder,  clocks,  gin,  snulT,  &c.    In  1837  it  had  31  banks, 
with  a  united  cap.  of  8,665,607  doll.      A   considerable 
coasting  trade  and  tr,iflic  with  the  W.  Indies  are  main- 
tained. The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  grain,   fish,  candles,  soap,  butter,  cheese,   &c. 
The  state  Is  divided  into  8  counties.  Hartford  is  the  chief 
city,  and  Is,  In  conjunction  with  Newhaven,  the  seat  of 
govemm.  ;  the   other  principal  towns  are  Itliddletown, 
New  L<mflon,  and  Norwich.     These  contain  several  cnl- 
leges,  learned  societies,  and  public  scho<ils.     The  state 
school-l'und,  founded  in  1821,  is  the  most  considerable 
of  any  in  the  Union  ;  the  capital,  in  1832,  was  reported 
to  have  amounted  to  1,902,957  doll.,  the  number  of  per- 
sims  deriving  benefit  from  It  86,262,  and  the  amount  of 
interest  distributed  in  the  same  year  81,930  doll.     Yale 
College,  fiMinded  at  Saybrook  In  1700,  and  removed  In 
1716  to  Newhaven,  contains  the  finest  caldnet  of  minerals 
In  the  l^nion,  and  an  extensive  library.     In  1x38  it  had 
411  students,  being  a  greater  number  than  any  other 
college  In  the  U.  States.     The  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  of  12  mems.,  and  a  H.  of  Representatives;  NU 
towns  sending  2,  and  llie  other  towns  I  rep.  each,  their 
total  number,  in  1837,  being  2l>8.     Tlie  senators,  repre- 
senlallves,  governor,  and  iiciit. -governor  are  all  elected 
annually  by  the  white  male  i   '  ab.  of  the  age  of  21  years 
conipiete.  Senators  receive  i,  .nid  repri'sentalives  l|doll. 
each  during  session,  Ix'siiles  an  allowance  for  travelling 
expenses.     The  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  arc  ap- 
piilnted  by  the  assembly,  and  hold  their  oRlces  durinil 
good  liehavioiir,  or  until  they  are  70  years  of  age,  when 
they  must   retire.     Conneclicnt  sends  6  mems.  to  the 
National  M  of  lleiireseiitatives,  and  2  senators  to  the 
National  Senate.  Tlie  government  was  fixed  on  its  present 
footing  in  IMIH.     This  |iortlon  of  the  Union  was  first  rn- 
lonlsed  In  16.15  anil   H'i;i8,  by  2  colonies  uniteil  In   1605. 
Its  siihseqiienl  nrogress  has  been  one  fif  almost  uninler- 
riiiited  prosiierity.     (Oarln/'i  Hew  nf  the  CSIatei,  pp. 
4'.ll  -49:i.  ;  t'.nrye.  AmeririxHii  ;   ,1mi  riran  Almnnac.) 

CONSTANCE  (an.  I'lmntunliii,  Oerm.  Konslan%  or 
Cimlnili),  a  city  of  the  grand  duiliy  of  Kaden,  cap.  circ. 
same  niune,  or  Sei'.rels  (  Lake  lirrlr).  finely  situated  on 
the  Khlne.  at  the  point  where  It  emerges  from  the  Lake 
of  Coiiklaiiie,  IIHlni.  S.S  K.  (  arlsruhe,  26  in.  E.  Scholf- 
liansen  ;  lat.  47^'  atl'  In"  N.,  long.  9'^  8'  E.  Pop.  (lH3lt) 
11.2311  {llirghniiM),  iiinslly  Catliolics.  (nnslance  Is  a 
higlily  interesting  city,  from  Its  historical  nssmdatlnns. 
Ill  llie  mill  ceiiliirv  it  is  said  to  liavo  contained  from 
.-tli.lHMlto  4n.0(KMnliah.  s  and  Its  streets  and  many  of  Hi 
biiiliiings  remain  nnallered  since  that  iiriiod,  Ihniigh 
several  of  tlieiii  are  w  holly,  or  almost  wholly,  deserted.  It 
Is  fortilied  by  a  wall  llankiil  with  towers,  and  surrounded 
by  II  ditch  ;  has  three  siibuibs,  one  of  which,  Peter*- 
h.uiM  II,  i>  on  the  o|  pi  <ite  bank  nf  the  Rhhio,  but  Com* 
b  t  4 
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municatea  with  the  city  by  a  Ioiik  covered  wooden  bridge 
built  upon  stone  piers.  The  cathedr.il  or  minster,  begun 
in  1052,  li  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  with  a  lofty 
iteeple,  cmnmanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  lake  and 
country,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Voralberg  and  the 
GrUons.  The  doors  of  the  matn  portal  are  curiously 
carved ;  and  the  choir  is  supported  by  16  pillars,  each  of 
a  single  block.  A  fine  high  altar,  and  several  interesting 
tombs  and  relics,  attest  (he  ancient  wcaltli  and  grandeur 
of  the  sec,  which  was  formerly  the  most  considerable  in 
Germany,  .ind  liad  large  possessions  in,  and  jurisdiction 
over,  Switzerland.  A  plate  of  metal  let  into  the  Hoor  of 
this  cathedral,  near  the  entrance,  marks  the  spot  where 
John  Iluss  stood  when  he  was  condemned  in  Ul^,  The 
Franciscan  convent,  the  first  prison  of  Hnss,  is  now  a 
ruin  ;  and  the  Dominican  convent,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards removed,  has  been  converted  into  a  cotton  factory. 
The  kanfhaus  (market-hall),  erected  in  1.3SH,  is  interest- 
ing, as  being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous  council 
of  Constance,  held  from  1414  to  Ulrt.  The  concourse  of 
ecclesiastics  and  others,  from  all  parts  of  Christendom, 
at  this  council  was  such  that  not  only  the  houses  in  the 
town  were  crowded,  but  booths  were  erected  in  the 
streets,  while  thciusands  of  pilgrims  were  encamped  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Religious  processions,  dramatic  represent, 
ations,  and  entertainments  of  every  descriiition,  hourly 
succeeded  each  other  ;  and  thousands  of  individuals  were 
employed  solely  in  transporting  thither  the  choicest  deli- 
cacies of  Kurope.  The  great  object  of  this  council  was  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  general  councils,  to  which  tlie 
Koman  pontilT  was  declared  to  he  amenable.  And  having 
done  this,  the  council  proceeded  to  depose  three  popes  or 
antipopes,  John  XX 1 1 1.,  Gregory  XII.,  and  Ilcnedict 
XIII. ;  they  next  elected  Martin  v.,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  a  schism  which  had  lasted  40  years.  But,  notwith- 
standing its  merit  in  these  res|)ects,  the  council  of  Con- 
stance is  justly  infamous,  for  the  treacherous  seiiure  and 
execution  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  notwith- 
ttandiug  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  the  former  by  the 
emperor  Sigisnumd,  the  president  of  the  assembly,  who 
wanted  power  or  inclination  efTectu.illy  to  vindicate  his 
pledge.  Huss  suffered  at  the  stake,  on  tha  Oth  of  July, 
Ml.*)!  and  Jerome,  who  had  attended  him  to  the  council, 
was  burnt  on  the  3<Hh  of  May,  Ulli!  The  opinicnis  of 
WvcllfTe  were  also  condemned  ;  and  an  order  was  issued 
to  commit  his  works  and  bones  to  the  Hames.  Various 
relics  of  this  periml,  and  a  collection  of  Koman  and  tier- 
man  antiquities  found  In  tlie  neighbourliooil,  arc  pre- 
served in  the  luirtfhauii. 

('oustance  contains  an  vncient  palace,  a  lyceum,  an 
hospital,  a  conventual  school  for  females,  several  collec- 
tions of  art  and  science,  and  a  theatre.  The  suburb  of 
IVterhausen  contains  a  grand  ducal  residence,  formerly 
a  Hriiedictine  abbey  ;  thatofKreuzliiigen  is  forlilied,  and 
possesses  a  convent,  in  the  church  of  which  there  is  some 
elaborate  carving.  The  suburb  of  llrulil  Is  the  scene 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Iluss  and  Jerome.  On  the  bridge 
•cross  the  lihine  there  are  mills  for  various  purposes. 

Constance  is  the  seat  of  the  circle  anJ  district  govern- 
ment. It  was  a  place  of  cmisiderable  eommercial  im- 
portance till  the  perhMl  of  the  Heformalion.  since  which 
it  has.  until  >ery  recently,  progressively  declined.  The 
rhief  resources  of  its  inhab.  are  derived  from  the  culture 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  some  trade,  the  navigation  of  the 
lake,  aiul  a  few  manufactures,  chieHy  of  cotton  cloth 
and  yarn,  and  silk  fabrics,  which  have  latterly  lH>en  a 

?iKid  deal  t  ended.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
termanv.  It  was  fnundtnl  or  enlarged  by  the  Komnni 
in  the  4th  century.  It  was  a  free  imiierial  city  till  I  MX. 
when  Charlei  V.  placetl  it  under  the  iian  of  the  empire; 
next  year  It  was  attached  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
in  IWUS  to  those  of  lladen.  (  Hnifhauii,  Mlg.  tiinrii-r  und 
lolkcikHtuI  t  Sckriihrr,  iiuidc  du  Jill  in  i  Moihfim'i 
Chiirrh  lliilorv.  ill.  4ir>.) 

(  ONSTAN'CK  ( I.AKK  Ol)  (an.  I.nctu  liriganlinuM 
or  SHivirut,  (term.  Hodfnsir),  a  lake  of  Central  Kurope, 
Ihe  largest  Iwlonging  to  Germany,  U'tween  hit.  47"  Vi* 
anil  47'J  4y'  N.,  and  long.  '.»'-'  'i'  Ml"  and  •>'  4.V  K., 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  lladen,  Wirtemberg, 
Itavaria,  Austria  (  VorarllH!rg),and  Switierland.  Length, 
N'.W.  to  .S.K., about  34m., greatest  breadth  alwut  aim  ; 
area,  about  'i(Ml  si|.  m. ;  eli-valion  alxive  the  level  of  (he 
sen,  l.'^.V^  n. ;  greatest  depth.  'MA  fX.  Its  most  N.  portion 
cnniists  of  a  narrow  prolongation,  called  the  NcWrling 
l.akf.  The  Rhine  enters  (lie  Lake  of  Constanre  im  the 
H.K.,  anil  Issues  from  its  N.W.  extremity  at  the  city  of 
Constance,  rnnncrdng  i(  with  (he  lake  ( alhil  Ihe  Inter  or 
Zellersee,  which  cont^ilos  the  fertile  isl.  ot  Kelchenaii.anil 
Is  sometimes  emislderr<l  part  ol  the  Lake  ol  (.'onstanii-. 
The  I'anks  ol  the  latter  aie  miiilly  Hat  or  gi  nlly  undoiat- 
tng,  and  distlngtiishisl  fur  tlielr  lertllity.  Tliey  niNiund 
wilh  rorn-llclds  and  orcliardi,  and  some  Inlerahle  wlini  is 
grown  on  (hem.  The  .S.  siiore  especially  Is  studded 
with  ■  pMuresque  line  of  riiini'<l  laitles  and  odier  re. 
mains  of  the  middle  <ipes )  and  lioth  sides  are  crowded 
wilh  numerous  touiis  and  \  Hinges.  Hie  iirinnpal  of  which 
art  I.bdiIju,  In  Ua<arlai  Irtederlclishaiisi'ii,  a  •uniinvr 
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resort  of  the  king  of  Wirtemberg,  Miersburg,  and  Ne. 
berling.in  Baden;  .\rhon,  in  Switzerland;  andBregenz 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are 
green,  clear,  and  subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  cause  of 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Numerous 
aquatic  birds  and  Crustacea  inhabit  this  lake ;  and  it  is 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Its  navigation  is  some- 
wh.tt  d.ingerous,  owing  to  sudden  squalls  :  considerable 
traftic,  however,  takes  pl,ico  upon  it,  and  two  or  three 
steam-boats  run  several  times  a  week  from  Constance  to 
the  dilTercnt  ports  situated  around  it.  {Cannabtch  • 
Schrcibcr,  Guide  du  Rhinj  ScHutXj  Allg.  Erdlmnde' 

CONSTANTINA  (vulg.  Koiantinah),  an  inland 
city  of  N.  Africa,  Algeria,  cap.  of  its  K.  prov.,  beyond 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  on  a  peninsulated  height,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  Kiimnu'l,  or  W,id-el-Kebir  (Amp- 
saga  of  the  ancients),  which  runs  in  part  through  a  deep 
ravine,  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  114  yards  above  the 
w.iter,  and  1 13  yards  in  length;  190  m.  E.S.E.  Algiers- 
lat.  3G^'24'  N.,  long.  6"  8'  li.  The  hill,  on  which  the 
city  stands,  appears  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
opposite  heights  of  Sctah-el-Mansurah  by  an  earth- 
quake, or  some  other  natural  convulsion.  On  the  S.W. 
side  it  gradually  declines  downwards  to  the  plain,  and 
on  thitt  side  only  tlie  city  is  accessible.  The  present 
city  is  about  II  in.  in  circ.  Fop.  probably  about  'ib,noo 
of  whom,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a  half  may  be  Ka- 
bvles,  a  fourth  Moors,  and  the  rest  Turks  and  Jews. 
'1  ho  ancient  city  was  much  larger,  extending  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ravine,  and  down  into  the  plain 

Constantina  is  strong,  as  well  by  art  as  by  nature: 
the  walls  on  the  land  side  arc  b  ft.  thick,  arid  have,  iii 
many  parts,  casemates  behind  them.  There  are  4  gates, 
all  of  Arabic  construction,  built  however,  in  great  part, 
of  the  materials  of  Koman  edifices :  the  superb  gates) 
with  columns  of  red  marble,  mentioned  by  former  tra- 
vellers, no  longer  exist.  On  its  N.  side,  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  plate.iu,  Is  the  Kasba,  or  citadel, 
occupying  the  site  where  was  formerly  the  Nnnildiaii 
citadel,  and  more  recently  the  Roman  capital,  parts  o' 
both  which  edifices  still  exist.  The  palace,  built  within 
these  few  years,  is  a  large  edifice,  handsomely  fitted  up. 
There  are  taid  to  be  13  mosques,  exclusive  of  chapels, 
&c.,  but  none  of  tliem  deserve  any  especial  notice. 
■Streets  narrow  and  dirty  ;  houses  generally  two  stories 
high,  covered  with  tiled  roofs,  d  rioi  U'line  ;  they  are  con. 
structed  of  lirick,  raised  on  a  foundation  of  stones,  tlie 
remains  of  the  ancient  .luildings.  Many  of  them  are 
large  and  well  furnished,  and  there  are  no  imlliatiuni 
of  extreme  poverty  in  any  class  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity ;  but  these  have 
suffered  much  of  late  years,  having  been  taken  down, 
and  employed  as  materials  for  the  fiirtilicatioiis.  Tlie 
bridge  over  the  ravine,  already  alluded  to,  was  originally 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  cisterns,  a  church,  probably  of  the  arra  of  (  on. 
stantine,  with  arches,  A:c.  The  Inhabitants  are  iiulus- 
triiiiis:  the  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  saddles, 
bridles,  iHiots,  slippers,  and  garters ;  a  few  ci>nr<o 
blanki-ts  are  also  made ;  and  the  lute  bey  employed  'Oi  men 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  A  considerahle 
tr.ide  is  carried  on  with  the  S.,  the  inhab.  rcrciviiig 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  and  th>-i  finer  sort  of 
liaiks,  both  silk  and  wimiI,  in  return  for  corn,  saddler), 
and  articles  of  Kiiropcau  manulacture.  From  l.'.'iil)  to 
l,.M)tl  mule-loads  of  cum  used  to  be  annually  sent  tu 
Tunis.  The  land  niund  the  town  Is  fertile,  and  mostly 
iMdoiigs  to  (he  community.  Tlie  actual  cultivators  pay 
four  fifths  of  thi'  prmluce  as  rent. 

A  French  force  of  N.fHKI  were  foiled  in  an  attenipl  to 
take  (his  cKy  in  IM36,  and  suffered  much  on  tlii'ir 
retreat.  In  the  following  vear  another  French  army, 
proceeding  from  Hona,  sat  ifown  before  it  on  the  i,ih  <>l 
October,  and  tiHik  It  by  storm,  after  a  desperate  ri'»i<l- 
aiice,  on  the  Utii  of  Ihe  same  month.  (  rahliiiu  rii  In 
Silualion.  He.  \>.M).;  S/iaw,  p,  DO— 6'i. i  Journ  ((/  (m»/;, 
.S'()Ci</.v,  vlll.  4S,  4il,  ftc.) 

CONST.VN'lINOl'LF,.  so  cnllod  from  iti 
roiiiidLT,  or  rather  ri-sioriT,  ('on.stnMtini'  the 
Grcnt     ('I'urk.     ,Slnml>oiil),   it    i'ainiiiiit    I'ily  of 

Turkey  in  Kiir(>|io,  i'a|).  of  (lie  'I'lirki.sh  do- 
ininlons,  and  tlif  first  t'ily  iif  tin-  I\Ioli:iiiiiiU'dHii 
will  Id,  n  distiiU'lii'iii  ulilch  it  Ima  lu'ld  since  l-l.'>:l, 
whi'ii  it  foiisi'd  to  III-  the  en\>.  uf  the  Kiisicrn 
einpirc.  Its  siliialiix',  vvlu'ther  concidereil  in  a 
(■iMiiiiii.'r('lnl  i)r)i(ilitii'iil  )iiiint  of  view,  is  the  liiiivt 
iiiUKiiinlilf ;  mid  it  mciiih  iinturiilly  litUil  to  lie 
the  iiu'trii|Milis  of  nil  cxlcnslvu  eiii|iirv.  It  iinii. 
pivN  n  triatigiihir  |irotniiiiiory  lu'itr  the  K.  cxtre- 
iiilly  of  the  )iriiv.  of  Hmiiiielid  (iin.  'J'hnii-c),  nt 
thejiiiu-tiiiii  of  Ihv   sell  of  M;irin<irii,  with  lli« 

I'liraciuti  KoKpluiriis,  ur  Chnniivl  ui'  L'uiistanti- 
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iiopic,  being  separated  from  its  suburbs  of  Ga- 
lata,  i*era>  and  Cassim- Pasha  by  the  noble  har- 
bour called  the  Golden  Horn,  lat.  41°  0'  12"  N.; 
long.  28°  59'  2"  E.  Pop.  uncertain,  but  sup- 
posed to  amount,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  to 
about  400,000,  and,  together  with  them  (  Scutari 
being  excepted),  to  perhaps  500,000  or  550,000. 

It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  harp ;  the  longest  side  of 
the  triangle  being  towards  the  sea  of  Marmara,  and  the 
shortest  towards  the  "  Golden  Horn."  Its  length  E,  to 
W.  is  about  3J  m. ;  breadth  varies  from  1  to  4  m.  Its 
circ.  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  10  to  23  m. ; 
but  measured  upon  the  maps  of  Kaulfer  and  I.e  Che- 
valier, it  appears  to  be  about  I'iJ  m.  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  Dallaway  and  Gibbon,  an  area  of 
ahiiut  2,000  acres.  Like  Home,  Constantinople  has  been 
liuilt  on  seven  hills,  six  of  which  may  be  observed,  dis- 
timtly  enough, from  the  port,  to  rise i>rogre»sively  above 
each  other  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  200  feet  above  it ; 
the  seventh  hill,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  others,  occupies  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city.  Each  of 
these  hills  affords  a  site  to  some  conspicuous  edifice.  The 
first  is  m-cupied  by  the  Seraglio ;  the  second  crowned 
with  the  Burnt  Pillar,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  the 
mosque  of  Othman  ;  the  mosques  of  the  sultans  Soly- 
man,  Mohammed,  and  Splim,  stand  on  the  summits 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ;  tha  W.  walls  of  the  city 
run  along  the  top  of  the  sixth  ;  and  the  Pillar  of  Arcadius 
was  erected  upon  the  seventh. 

This  amphitheatre  of  peopled  hills,  with  its  innume- 
r,ililc  cupolas  and  minarets  interspersed  with  tall  dark 
ryiiresses,  and  its  almost  unrivalled  port,  crowded  with 
the  vessels  of  all  nations,  has,  externally,  a  most  im- 
posing aspect,  to  which  its  interior  forms  a  lamentable 
contrast.  The  expectations  of  the  stranger  are,  perhaps, 
no  where  more  deceived.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  steep,  dark,  ill-paved,  or  not  paved  at  all,  and 
dirty  ;  though,  by  reason  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  on 
cither  side  towards  the  sea  and  harl-our,  and  the  great 
luimher  of  public  fountains,  much  of  the  filth  is  conve- 
niently cleared  away.  Adrlanople  Street,  running  fVom  the 
gale  of  the  same  name  to  the  Seraglio,  is  the  only  one 
(Icsprving  the  name  of  street ;  the  rest  arc  mere  lanes. 
The  houses  are  mostly  small  and  low,  being  built  of  wood, 
rarlh,  or,  ut  the  best,  of  rough  or  unhewn  stone.  It  is  the 
palacos,  mosques,  bagnios,  bazaars,  khans,  &c.  that  make 
so  splendid  a  show  at  a  distance.  Dallaway  ( Comtnnli- 
mipli;  p.  70. )  and  Sir  J.  I^lobhouse  believe  that  its  streets 
were  anciently  not  more  regular  than  at  present ;  and 
that  frnm  the  frequent  ai\d  sudden  devastations  by  lire, 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  its  houses  were 
formerly,  as  now,  biillt  mostly  of  wood  or  other  fragile 
materials.  About  a  century  after  its  restoration,  Con- 
stantinople is  reported  ((Ii6bun,vh.  xvil.)  to  have  con. 
lalni'd  "  a  capitol,  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,. '2 
theatres,  H  public  and  l.^iS  private  baths,  n'i  porticos,  t 
granaries,  8  aqueducts,  or  reservoirs  of  water,  4  spa- 
clous  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts 
fli  justice,  14  churches,  14  squares,  344  streets,  and 
4,iM  houses,  which,  for  their  size  or  beautv,  deserved 
tn  lie  (iistinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeiim  liabi- 
Intions."  It  ((intains,  at  present,  14  royal  and  33'2  other 
moM|ues,  or  houses  of  Monamnu-dan  worshlii,  40cnllcBe8 
of  Mohammedan  priests,  |H3  hospitals,  !l(>  Christian 
churches,  several  synagogues,  130  public  baths,  nearly 
2110  khans,  and  numerous  coffee-houses,  caravanserais, 
and  public  fuimtalns ;  besides  some  extensive  subterra- 
nean cisterns,  the  atiurdiict  of  Valens,  several  remark. 
Alile  pillars  and  <ibell>ks  erected  by  the  (ireek  emperors, 
and  other  monuments  which,  together  with  the  walls, 
Ihccastleof  "Seven  Towern,"  Ac.  are  liiterpsting  remains 
III' antiquity,  .md  for  the  ino.«t  part  ill  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  (.Imlr^iimiu,  \t.  IM.;  Cuuri  MiUhodiqite  de 
iilKgrnphie,  p.  li'i.'i.  ;  lliibhuuii'.) 

I'oustantiiie  surrounded  the  city  with  wiills,  chiefly  of 
free<|,ini',  Hanked  at  variable  distances  by  lowers.  These 
have  been  ill  many  iiarts  demolished  at  dilferent  periods 
l>y  the  viiilence  iil  the  sea,  and  by  frequent  earthquakes, 
ami  nil  the  side  facing  the  port  are  especially  in  a 
very  ruinous  state.  'I  ho  city  vtas  increased  towards 
the  W.  by  Theiidoilus  II.,  who  built  the  walls  on  the 
land  siile  which  still  liear  his  iianie.  These  consist  of  a 
triple  range,  rising  one  alHivo  another,  about  IN  11.  apart, 
ami  di'li'iiiled  on  the  outside  by  a  ditch  'i!t  In  30  II.  broad, 
and  \i  to  Hilt.  deep.  The  outer  wall  Is  now  very  much 
illl.qild.ited,  and  In  i  any  places  Is  only  a  little  above  the 
level  lit  the  edge  of  I  e  ditch;  it  seem  i  never  to  have  hail 
,Miy  timers.  The  secoud  wall  is  about  I'i  It.  Ill  height, 
aiiil  furnisheil  with  lowers,  of  various  shapes,  from  M  to 
|i|i  vards  apart.  The  third  wall  Is  aliove'iOll.  Irigh, 
anil  its  towers,  which  answer  to  those  of  the  second,  are 
•ell  proportioned.  These  walls  are  rooHlrncted  of 
nlteriiHte  courses  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  the  Inm-r  ones, 
nolwllhslaiidiiig  the  ravniti's  of  time,  earthquakes,  ami 
num»riiu«  ►iejes,  are  flUl  tolerably  pcrlict.    On  both 
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the  other  sides  of  the  city  the  walls  are  only  double,  and, 
generally  speaking,  not  so  lofty.  They  are  frequently 
adorned  with  crosses  and  other  ornaments,  whicn  have 
not  been  removed  by  the  Turks ;  and  in  many  parti 
there  are  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions  by  the  Greek  em- 
perors who  have  built  or  repaired  the  several  portloni. 
When  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  place,  he  says  there  were 
>n  all  478  mural  towers,  and  probably  about  the  same 
number  still  exist. 

Constantinople  originally  possessed  43  gate>,  18  of 
which  opened  on  the  land  side,  12  towards  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  13  towards  the  Propontis.  Only  7  gates  now 
exist,  or  are  at  present  used,  on  the  land  side,  the  centre 
one  of  which,  the  Top-Kapouisi,  or  Cannon  Gate,  is  the 
Porta  Sancti  Homani,  through  which  Mohammed  II. 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  Near  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  city  is  the  Heptapyrgium,  or  castle  of 
"  Seven  Towers"  (though  it  has  now  but  4  towers),  an 
irregular  fortress,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarged  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
in  great  part  rebuilt  by  Mohammed  II.,  who  made  it 
a  state  prison,  it  being  useless  as  a  fortress.  The 
Golden  Gate,  erected  by  Theodoslui  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  Maximus,  was  originally  profusely  orna- 
mented with  beaten  gold,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
bronze  statue  of  Victory.  Mohammed  II.  walled  it  up. 
When  Wheler  saw  it,  it  was  still  adorned  with  bas-reliefs, 
In  white  marble,  representing  several  scenes  of  classic 
mythology;  but  these  must  have  disappeared,  since 
more  recent  travellers  speak  of  it  as  only  an  ordinary 
arch  between  two  large  marble  pillars,  and  ornamented 
v*ith  CorinthL-m  pilasters,  '•  d'un  style assez  mediocre." 

The  ancient  Byzantium,  founded  by  Byzas  the  Me- 
garean,  n.c.  C.'iO,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  Severus, 
not  long  before  the  building  of  Constantinople,  occupied 
the  first  hill  or  apex  of  the  triangle,  at  present  the  site 
of  the  seraglio.     Its  walls,  according  to  Ilermll.in,  were 
Cyclopean,  and  so  skilfully  adjusted  that  they  seemed 
like  one  entire  mass.    Most  authors  say  that  there  are 
no  vestiges  of  Bvzantium ;  but  Dr.  Walsh  aflirms  that 
"  part  of  the  walls  of  this  very  ancient  city  are  actually 
itanding,  and  cut  off  the  gardens  from  the  adjoining 
streets."     The  seraglio,  »  hich  is  believed  to  \x  of  about 
the  snii;e  extent  as  the  ancient  Ilyz,intlum,  is  nearly 
triangular,  about  3  m,  in  circuit,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  walls ;  those  of  the  city  forming  Its  boundary  towards 
the  port  and  «ea  of  Marmara,  while  on  the  W.  it  is  shut 
in  by  a  lofty  wall  with  gates  and  towers,  built  by  Mo 
hammed  II.,  soon  alter  the  capture  of  Constantinople. 
Its  whole  surface  is"  irregularly  covered  with  detaclied 
suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosques,  kiosks,  gardens, 
and  groves  of  cyiiress."    The  apartments  are  clileHy  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  gardens  lielow,  stretching  to 
the  sea.     Though  externally  picturesque,  from  the  con- 
trast of  its  light  and  elegant  minarets,  with  its  dark, 
solemn,  and  stately  trees,  the  ceragllo  is  unmarked  by 
any  thing  to  characterise  it  as  the  liabitation  of  royalty. 
The  greater  part  of  its  interior  is  not  open  to  the  public ; 
but  those  acipiainteil  with  It  say  that  it  contains  little 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  that  that  little  has  been  Im- 
ported from  K.urope.    The  palace  consists  of  varloui 
parts  built  at  dilTerent  times,  and  according  to  the  taste 
of  successive  sultans,  without  any  rpgaril  to  uniformity 
or  architectural   rule;   and  it  Is,  therefore,  a  heap  of 
bouses  clustered  ttigether  without  any  kln<l  of  order. 
Outside  are  two  courts,  the  first  of  which  is  ft'ee  to 
all  persons,  and  Is  entered  by  the  nab-a-hoomnjiin  or 
SublitHV  Porte,  the  nrliiclpal  of  the  gates  on  the  city  side, 
—  a  ponderous,  unsightly  structure,  covered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  gunrdeiT  by  AO  porters,  and  having  a  niche 
on  either  side   In   front,   in   which  the  heads  of  state 
ofTeiiders  are  publicly  exposed.     The  irregular  but  spa- 
cious area  into  which  this  gate  leads,  formerly  the  Forum 
Augusli,  contains  the  mint,  the  vizier's  divau,  and  other 
state  olUcer,  the  iiillrmaries  for  the  sick  belonging  to  the 
seraglio,  and  the  church  of  St.  Irene,  believed  to  have 
been    liiillt   by  Constantine,  and   In  which   the  second 
general  council  was  held  by  Theodosius     (Anriri'otty, 
in.)    This  church  resembles  >St.  Mopliia  on  a  small  scale, 
and  contains  much  marble  and  mosaic  work  t  the  Tiirki 
have  converteil  It  Into  an  arsenal .  The  ii'cinid  quadrangle 
is  smaller,  being  about  300  paces  only  In  diameter,  but  Is 
more  regular  and  handsimie  than  the  former.    It  islnitl 
out  In  turf.  Intersected  by  paved  walks,  and  supplied  with 
fountains.     On  tlie  left  hand  are  the  treasury,  the  divan, 
or  ball  of  justice,  and  the   smaller  stables  (the  larger 
stables  coutulnlng,  according  to  Tournefort,  1,000  horses, 
are  in  another  place,  lacing  the  sea  of  Marmara).     On 
the  right  are  the  oltlces  of  the  attendants,  U  kitchens, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  private  apartments.     All  round 
the  court  runs  a  low  gallery,  covered  with  leail,  and  sup- 
ported by  columns  ol  inarlile.     At  Us  farther  end  Is  the 
tall  Coriiithlaii  coluiiin,  erected  by  Theodoslui  the  Great 
to  roinineinorale  his  victory  over  the  (iolhs  ;  and  near  It 
are  the  IbibaSimili,  "  Gates  of  health  an>l  happlneii," 
vhicb  lead  to  the  throne-hall,   the  royal  library,   the 
apaitineiiti  of  the  tultin,  th«  harcni,  and  other  suites  of 
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roomt,  mnbelliihed  with  a  costly,  but  tasteless,  magni- 
flcence.  The  throne-hall  is  isolated,  lofty,  built  in  great 
part  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  handsome  marble 
columns  and  stained  glass  windows.  The  throne  itself 
it  a  canopy  of  velvet  fringed  with  jewels,  supported  by 
four  columns  covered  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
•tones ;  hut  its  eflect  is  destroyed  by  horse-tails,  and 
other  paltry  ornaments,  suspended  from  the  roof.  The 
Itate  apartments  closely  resemble  each  other;  their 
chief  furniture  consists  of  sofas,  carpets,  and  mirrors. 
The  walls  are  'vainscotted  witii  jasper,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  veneered  ivory  inlaid  with  mosaic  flowers,  land- 
scapes, and  sentences  in  Arabic.  The  pavilions  of  the 
harem  are  built  upon  arches,  and  roofed  by  domes 
covered  with  lead  or  spires  with  gilded  crescents.  They 
have  many  balconies,  galleries,  cabinets,  &c.  Baths  of 
marble  and  porcelain,  rich  pavilions  overlooking  the 
lea,  marble  basins,  and  spouting  fountains,  are  sprinkled 
over  the  rest  of  the  surface  within  the  seraglio.  The 
number  of  inmates,  and  others  connected  with  the 
seraglio,  have  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000  ;  but 
thisls,  prolMbly,  much  beyond  the  mark.  All  arc  pro- 
vided for  by  the  sultan.  And  Tournefort  ( Lett.  v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  184.)  states  that,  when  he  visited  the  place,  besides 
40,000  oxen  yearly,  the  purveyors  furnished  for  the  use 
of  the  seraglio  daily  200  slieop,  100  lambs  or  goats,  10 
calves,  200  hens,  200  pairs  of  tiullets,  100  pairs  of  pi- 
geons, and  M  green  geese.  liut  notwithstanding  tne 
general  accuracy  of  Tournefort,  we  have  no  duul>t  that 
in  this  instance  he  was  misled,  and  that  Mr.  Klliott 
(i.  Xiri.)  has  done  right  in  rejecting  tliis  statement. 

On  the  third  hill  is  tlie  Kski  Serai,  or  Old  Palace, 
said  to  have  l)een  the  residence  of  the  later  Greek  em- 
perori ;  a  building  surrounded  by  a  lolty  octangular 
wall  about  I  m.  in  circuit,  and  to  which,  when  a  sultan 
dies,  his  harem  is  removed.  It  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. 

The  mosques  of  Constantinople  have  all  an  open 
space  around  them,  generally  planted  with  trees,  and 
refreshed  by  fountains.  The  principal  mosque,  the 
celebrated  St.  Sophia,  stands  on  the  W.  declivity  of  the 
first  hill,  near  the  Sublime  Piirle  of  the  Seraglio.  It  was 
begun  and  liiiislieu  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  be- 
tween the  years  .jSI  and  .^37.  It  is  in  tlie  form  of  a 
(ireek  cross,  269  feet  in  length,  by  243  feet  wide,  or 
about  3-5ths  the  length  of  St.  Paul's  London,  by  nearly 
the  same  wRtth  ;  and  surmounted  in  its  centre  by  a 
dome,  the  middle  of  which  is  IMO  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  dome  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  much  too  flat  to 
be  externallv  beautiful,  its  hoiglit  not  exceeding  l-6th 
part  of  the  diameter;  which  is  ll.'S  feet,  or  I.")  feet  more 
than  that  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  18  feet  less  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home.  It  is  lightinl  by  24  win- 
dows ranged  round  its  circumference,  and  rests  upon 
four  strung  arches,  the  weight  of  wlilch  is  firmly  sup- 
ported by  four  massive  piles,  strengthened  on  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite.  The  pre« 
sent  dome  is  notcoeval  with  the  building ;  the  original  one, 
which  was  less  lofty,  iind  more  circular,  having  been 
thrown  down  by  an  eartliquake  21  years  alter  its  erection. 
There  are,  besides,  'i  large  and  6  smaller  semi-domes, 
the  whole  of  which  blending  internally  with  the  prin- 
cipal one,  form  altogether  a  magnitlcent  expanse  of 
roof.  Four  minarets,  but  each  of  a  dilTerent  sh,ipe,  have 
been  added  to  this  mosque  by  tlie  Mulmmmedans. 
The  building  has  been  outwardly  so  much  patched  and 
propped  up  in  different  ages,  (hat  it  has  lost  whatever 
lM!'\uty  it  may  have  originally  possessed,  and  is  now  a 
heavy,  unwieldy,  and  confused-looking  mass.  It  is 
enteriMl  on  the  W.  side  by  a  double  vcstibuii;  about 
38  tit.  in  breadth,  which  cummuniciti's  with  tlie  inte- 
rior by  nine  bronie  do<irs,  ornamep'ed  with  lias-reliefs 
in  marble.  The  interior  Is  spacious  and  imposing,  not 
oelng  broken  by  aifles  or  choirs  ;  but  the  variegated 
marble  (loor  is  covered  with  m.its  and  carpets ;  the 
mosaics  of  the  'inne,  tkc,  have  lieen  whitewashed  over 
liy  the  Turks ;  the  colossal  seraphim  and  other  sculp- 
tures have  iMien  in  great  part  destroyed,  and  the  general 
coup  d'teil  is  ipolled  by  "  a  thous.uid  little  cords 
deiiending  from  the  summit  to  within  4  ft.  of  the  pave- 
ment, anil  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps  of  coloured 
gl.iss,  large  ostrich-oggs,  artificial  horse-tails,  vases  and 
glolies  of  cryjtttl,  and  other  mean  ornaments."  (Hob- 
Aoiui'.)  The  buiiiiing  is  said  to  contain  170  columns  of 
marlile,  granite,  nnrimyry,  vrrit  antique,  Ke.,  many  of 
wlilch  were  bn  ught  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  liullt  by 
Aureiian,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Kiihesiis,  and  other 

ancient  striictiirei.     Thi st  of  the  building,  owing  to 

the  ainliiguity  id  the  Ilyzaiitine  liistorlans,  cannot  be' 
iiccurately  determined  i  but  ('■Ibliim  observes '( /Vc/inc 
and  Fall,  ch.  xl.),  that  "the  sum  of  one  million  ster. 
ling  Is  the  result  of  the  lowest  coniputatlun."*  Yet 
witli  ail  this,  Justinian  teems  to  iiave  failed  in  mak- 
ing Ht.  Sophia  a  really  line  edilice.  Sir  J.  llobhouso 
says  of  it,  —  "My  linprettlon  was,  that  the  skill  of  the  one 
*  Thv  total   niNmw  uf   liiitiding    Ht.     raul'it  I'sthcilriU   waa 


hundred  architects,  and  the  labour  of  the  ten  thousand 
workmen,  the  wealth  of  nn  empire,  and  the  Ingenuity 
of  presiding  angels,  had  raised  a  stupendous  nionumein 
of  the  heavy  mediocrity  which  distinguished  the  produc- 
tions of  the  sixth  century  from  the  perfect  specimens 
of  a  happier  age." 

Most  travellers  agree  in  preferring  the  mosques  of 
Soiyman  the  Magniflccnt,  and  Achmet,  to  St.  Sophia. 
Tiie  former  of  these,  called  the  Solymania,  was  built  in 
16.5(?,  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Eupheinia  at 
Chalcedon.  It  is  2IG  fl.  in  length  by  210  ft.  broad,  and 
has  a  handsome  dome,  supported  on  four  columns  of 
Thebaic  granite  60  ft.  high,  pavements,  galleries,  &c.  of 
marble,  several  minor  cupolas,  4  fine  minarets  at  the 
angles,  a  spacious  court-yard  leading  to  it,  with  gal. 
leries  of  green  marble  on  either  side,  and  28  leaded 
cupolas,  .and  a  very  handsome  gate  of  entrance  ascended 
to  by  a  flight  of  at  least  20  marble  steps.  Tlie  whole  of 
this  mosque  is  in  very  good  taste.  Behind  it,  in  an 
enclosed  court  sliaded  witli  trees,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Siilyman,  an  octagonal  building,  and  the  handsomest  of 
all  the  royal  sepulchral  monuments,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  the  city.  Tlie  mosque  of  Achmet  I.,  between 
St.  Sophia  and  the  Propontis,  was  constructed  in  IGIO, 
and  has  a  very  beautiful  marble  pavement.  It  is  the 
only  mosque  which  possesses  six  minarets.  These  are 
of  extraordinary  height  and  beauty,  and  each  has  three 
Saracenic  galleries  surrounding  it.  The  Otmanii,  or 
mosque  of  Uthman,  completed  in  17A6,  has  a  light  and 
elegant  dome,  .tnd  is  tastefully  ornamented.  The  other 
principal  mosques  arc  those  of  Mohammed  II.,  Bivjazct, 
.Sellm  II.,  Mu^tapha  III.,  the  Valldea,  &c.  The  last 
named,  founded  by  tlie  mother  of  Mohammed  IV.,  con- 
tains a  double  row  of  flne  marble  pillars,  chiefly  brought 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy.  Another  mosque  has  become 
an  object  of  curiosity,  IVom  (tt  containing  a  sarcophagus, 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Many  of  the  mosques  have,  like  St.  Sophia,  been  for- 
merly Greek  churches:  tlie  remainder  have  been  erected 
mostly  by  the  Turkish  sovereigns,  tlie  vixiers,  or  weal, 
thy  individuals.  The  royal  foundations  comprise  a 
college,  witli  a  public  library,  an  liospital,  and  an  alms- 
house ;  and  the  mosques  in  general  have  attached  to 
them  some  charitable  institutions.  They  derive  their 
revenues  from  villages  and  lands  belonging  to  them, 
and  held  by  a  tenure  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  our 
church-lands.  The  incomes  of  some  of  the  inosqunt 
are  very  large ;  that  of  St.  Sophia  hat  been  said  to 
amount  to  N(Xl,()0O  livres  annually  (Hobhouie):  Dulla- 
way  says  3,000/.  (p.  58.) 

The  largest  space  in  Constantinople  is  the  Al-Meiilan, 
or  Horse-course,  the  ancient  Hippodrome.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent 300  yards  long,  by  I'M)  wide.  (EUiott.)  In  it  fur. 
merly  stood  the  celebrated  group  of  4  horses,  originally 
transported  tliither  from  Home,  and  afterwarils  removed 
to  the  catliedral  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  still  contains 
the  granite  obelisk  from  Tlielx'S,  set  up  by  Theodosius 
the  (ireat  \  the  broken  nyraiiiid  of  Constantine  I'orphj- 
rogenitus,  shorn  of  its  bronze  plates  ;  and,  between  the 
two,  the  hollow  spiral  brass  column,  which  originally 
supported  the  goluen  tripod  in  tiic  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  last  consists  of  3  serpents,  twisted  together.  Mr, 
Elliott  describes  it  as  being  at  present  about  12  ft. 
high  ;  mutilated  at  the  top,  and  much  injured  in  the 
centre.  Close  to  the  Hippodrome  formerly  stood  the 
imperial  palace,  the  sonate-liiiiise,  and  the  forum.  No 
remains  of  these  exist.  The  HippiMlrome  continuci  to 
be  used  by  the  Turks  for  feutt  of  activity,  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot. 

In  the  Adriannpio  Street  is  the  "  Burnt  Pillar,"  so 
called  from  its  having  been  blackened  by  repeated  lonfla- 
grations.  It  was  erected  by  Constantine  the  (ire.it,  anil 
was  originally  120  II.  In  height,  and  composed  of  10  blocks 
of  porphyry,  eiuh  upwards  of  0  fl.  high,  and  3.")  fl.  in  cir- 
cumference, resting  on  a  inarMe  pedestal  'id  ft.  in  height. 
The  joints  of  the  column  were  concealed  by  embossed 
brass  or  iron  hoops,  and  tlie  whole  supi.orted  a  colossal 
bronie  statue  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  bcveo  the  work  uf 
Phidias.  ( (lihbon,  cli.  xvll.)  Tiie  statue  and  3of  the  liliirkt 
were  thrown  down  by  lightning  In  1 1. Ml,  and  the  whole 
height  is  now  only  !MI  ft.  In  tlic  centre  of  the  city  the  [ill- 
lar  of  Mardan  may  \h:  seen,  enclosed  in  a  private  garden. 
It  is  of  granite,  with  a  Corinthian  i  apital  of  white  mar- 
ble, surmiiuntcd  by  an  urn  of  the  same  material.  The 
finest  of  ail,  the  Arcadian  or  Historical  column,  erirlpd 
early  in  the  5th  century,  and  covered  with  a  scries  of 
iNU-rellefs,  representing  the  victories  of  TIicihIosIiis  the 
(ireat,  was  taken  down  at  the  end  of  tliu  17th  ccniiir}', 
and  only  14  fl.  of  it  are  now  above  ground.  (Diillavciy, 
p.  113,  114.)  Dallaway  readily  traced  the  ventlget  of 
the  AiHco/timpaliae,  built  by  Thuudosius  II.  opposite  Iha 
.Sea  of  Marmara. 

The  means  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople  with  wi. 
ter  are  worthy  of  remarlt.  The  aqueduct  of  Valeni, 
which  ciimmuiilcati's  with  another  and  more  exteiinlfc, 
though  ilmllarly  contlriicted  iuiueduct,  lieyond  the  w.illi, 
continues,  us  anciently,  to  convey  water  into  the  clt/. 
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It  was  originally  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  and  re- 
built lirst  by  Valens,  and  again  by  Solyraan  the  Magnifi- 
cent. It  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  third  to  that  of  the 
fourtli  hill,  consisting  of  a  double  tier  of  40  Gothic 
arches  in  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  brick.  It  is  in 
lome  parts  considerably  dilapidated,  and  its  G.  extremity 
especially  is  much  injured.  Andr^ossy  estimates  that  it 
was  origmally  nearly  1,280  yards  in  length ;  it  is  now,  he 
says,  GCS  yards  long,  and  about  74  ft.  in  height.  (An- 
drJossu.  p.  432.)  There  are  several  other  aqueducts  on 
both  sides  the  port,  which,  as  well  as  the  beudts,  or  re- 
servoirs, without  the  walls,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  thoueh  they  have  been  augmented  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  Turkish  sultans.  All  tlie  water  that 
supplies  Constantinople  comes  from  Belgrade,  a  village 
a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city.  An  American  traveller 
iSkelches  m  Turkey  in  1831-32)  has  estimated  the 
quantity  brought  into  the  city  at  15,000,000  gall,  every 
24  liours,  and  states  that  the  various  water-courses 
about  Constantinople  must  exceed  .50  m.  in  length. 
I'he  wliole  of  these  important  works  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  an  officer  with  great  powers,  and  are 
annually  inspected  by  the  sultan. 

The  Greek  emperors  constructed  many  largo  cisterns 
within  the  walls,  both  open  and  subterranean :  the  former 
have  been  gradually  filled  with  earth,  and  converted  into 
gardens ;  but  several  of  the  subterranean  ones  still  re- 
main entire.  The  principal  are  contiguous  to  the  Hip- 
pralrome.  The  largest,  or  Cisferna  Basiliha,  is  a  vault 
of  brick-work,  covered  with  terrace  composition,  330  ft. 
in  length,  by  182  ft.  broad,  and  supported  by  336  marble 
pillars,  each  40  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  (Clarke,  pp.  170,171 .) 
It  still  affords  water  to  the  inhabitants,  being  su|)plied  by 
the  city  aqueduct,  and  matyr  wells  are  sunk  into  it. 
Another  vault,  the  Citterna  Maxima,  called  by  the  Turks 
"  the  thousand  and  one  columns,"  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  240  ft.  long  by  200  wide,  5  fathoms  deep,  and  sus- 
tained by  14  rows  of  16  double  columns  of  white  marble, 
tlie  capital  of  one  pillar  forming  the  base  for  another. 
This  cistern  is  now  dry,  and  half  filled  with  eartli :  it  is 
at  present  used  as  a  rope-walk,  or  place  for  spinning 
silk.  Not  far  from  it  is  another  cistern,  also  dry,  but  ca- 
pable of  holding  1,500,000  gallons  water.     (EUiolt.) 

The  fountains  are  amongst  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
city.  There  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are  streets  ;  one 
is  to  be  found  in  every  piazza,  market-place,  and  mosque. 
They  are  uniformly  square,  with  a  spout  at  eacli  side  and 
alcadi^n  roofj  and  are  generally  gilded,  painted,  inscribed 
with  sentences  from  the  koran,  or  otiierwise  decorated. 
The  public  baths  are  built  mostly  of  marble,  on  a  uni- 
form plan,  and  covered  with  little  flat  domes :  their 
interior  is  generally  handsome  and  spacious;  and 
the  price  of  a  bath,  the  first  of  orient.il  luxuries,  is  so 
Inw  that  a  poor  man  can  enjoy  a  hot  bath  for  a  penny. 
In  tlie  better  sort,  colTee,  sherbet,  ana  pipes  are  furnished 
to  the  bathers.  Few  houses  of  consequence  are  unpro- 
viiled  with  a  commodious  bath. 

The  greater  number  of  the  khans  (bazaars),  and  bexcst- 
ins  (nr  changes),  are  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  khans 
and  serais,  or  inns,  arc  for  the  most  part  royal  or  chari- 
table endowments,  each  capable  of  accommodating  from 
IflO  to  1 ,000  persons.  They  consist  of  open  squares,  sur- 
rounded by  rooms,  in  several  stories,  and  possess  recom- 
mendations far  outweighing  their  want  of  architectural 
elegance.  Most  of  them  are  intended  for  travelling 
merchants.  Kxcepting  a  small  present  to  tlie  servant  at 
ileparting,  strangers  are  gratuitously  lodged  in  them, 
anil  (luring  their  residence  in  the  city,  are  masters  of 
tlieir  roomt,  of  whicli  they  keep  the  Rc'vs.  "  They  are 
for  all  men,  of  whatever  quality,  condition,  country,  or 
religion  soever,  and  the  construction  of  them  has  con- 
Iriliuted  to  attract  tiic  merchandise  of  the  fiirtliest 
Iwiuiuiarles  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  capital  of  Turkey. 
Durlug  (ires  or  jnsurrceliiins,  their  iron  gates  are  closed, 
and  tliey  afford  complete  security  to  the  persons  as  well 
US  goods  of  the  merchants ."    (  Uobhouse.) 

The  covered  bazaars  have  more  the  appearance  of  a 
row  of  booths  in  a  fair,  than  a  street  of  shops.  Each  is 
appropriated  to  a  separate  article  of  merchandise.  The 
slions  are  all  open  in  front,  and  under  cover  of  a  common 
root ;  the  sills  of  the  windows,  as  in  ancient  I'ompeil, 
forming  the  counters.    ( F.tliott.) 

The  better  sort  of  coffee  houses  are  open  on  one  side, 
and  have  a  fountain  playing  in  tlie  midst  of  a  range  of 
marble  scats,  ami  recesses  furnished  with  pillows,  mats, 
■imi  stiifli'd  carpels.  A  row  of  them,  near  tlie  Solymania, 
Is  freqiienleii  hy  opium  eaters;  but  there  are  not  nearly 
so  many  of  these  individii,ils  iu  the  Turkish  capital  as  is 
generally  imagineil.  .All  the  public  buildings  of  C<m- 
slniitinople  are  crowned  by  ciipolai,  in  cnns<M|iience  of 
vhlch,  their  iiiiniber,  at  a  ilistaiire,  seems  to  Ix;  as  great 
an  that  of  the  iirlvato  houiies.  The  domes,  as  well  as  the 
ininiirets  of  all  tlie  sacred  structures,  are  terminated  by 
a ' M  »oent. 

i'he  houses  of  opulent  Turks,  are  built,  like  the 
khans  and  most  other  large  liouses  in  the  K.,  round  a 
(uurti  widch  has  always  «  fountain  playing  Iu  it*  centre. 


Occasionally  these  residencxs  are  not  ill-constructed  •. 
but  the  common  dwellings  are  mere  comfortless  wooden 
boxes,  with  unglazed  windows,  and  without  fire-places. 
{Dallaway.)  House-rent  is  said  to  be  higher  in  Constan- 
tinople than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world:  this  is  as- 
cribed to  the  frequency  of  fires,  a  house  not  being  reck- 
oned  worth  more  than  5  years'  purchase,  if  so  much. 
The  fact  is,  that  these  fires  are  very  often  intentional ; 
and  that  they  arc  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose  that 
public  meetings  and  petitions  are  got  up  in  England  — 
to  make  the  sultan  aware  of  the  public  discontent,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  appeasing  it !  A  striking  instance  of 
this  sort  is  given  by  Porter  (Observations  on  the  Turks., 
p.  92.),  and  similar  instances  may  be  found  in  other  tra- 
vellers. We  do  not  know  that  any  thing  could  better 
evince  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  despotism  under  which 
Turkey  has  so  long  groaned,  than  the  circumstance  of 
its  making  fire-raising  a  sort  of  constitutional  resource  1 

The  Golden  Horn  (an.  Sinus  Bt/xantinus)  has  usurp- 
ed the  ancient  name  of  the  promontory  on  which  By- 
zantium wns  built,  and  which  was  first  called  Kifict 
Xfvniui,  Chrysuceras,  OT  Golden  Horn.  (Clarke's  Trav., 
viii.  176.  182.)  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  secure 
harbours  in  the  world,  capable  of  containing  up- 
wards of  1,000  sail  of  the  line,  and  of  a  depth  sufficient 
to  .idmit  of  gooiis  being  landed  on  the  quays  from  the 
largest  ships,  in  many  places  witliout  the  assistance  of 
boats.  It  extends  from  the  Seraglio  Point  inland,  for 
about  41  m.  N.W.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a  fur- 
long to  half  a  mile.  At  its  entrance  it  has  a  light-house 
on  eitlier  side,  and  is  defended  by  some  batteries  on  the 
Seraglio  Point.  At  its  upper  end,  the  ancient  Lycns, 
now  called  the  Sweet  Waters,  fails  into  it,  and  it  is  con- 
tinually cleared  by  the  stream  of  that  river,  in  con- 
junction with  a  current  setting  into  it  from  the  Bospho- 
rus.  It  exhibits  a  most  picturesque  and  animated  scene, 
covered,  as  it  always  is,  with  merchant  vessels,  steamers, 
ships  of  war,  and  caiques  of  .ill  descriptions.  Along  the 
S.  W.  tide  of  this  harbour,  the  Fanar,  or  Greek  quarter, 
extends  nearly  the  whole  way  from  the  seraglio  to  the 
western  walls  of  the  city.  Beyond  the  walls,  on  the  same 
side,  is  the  suburb  of  Azoob  or  Ejoop,  in  the  mosque  of 
which  the  new  sultan  is  always  installed  in  his  office. 
The  upper  extremity  of  the  harbour,  anciently  called 
the  Marcidum  Mare,  is  now,  as  formerly,  a  low,  marshy, 
unwholesome  tract;  but  about  H  m.  beyond,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  Achmet  III.  had 
some  grounds  laid  out  in  the  French  style,  with  the 
addition  of  gaudy  kiosques,  coffee-houses,  &c.,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  city  and  suburbs  frequently 
resort. 

On  che  N.E.  siile  of  the  Tiarbour  are  the  suburbs  of 
Galata,  Topkanah,  Pera,  and  Cassim  Pasha.  The  first 
two  stand  side  by  side  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the 
seraglio,  and  E.  end  of  the  city.  Pera  is  on  a  hill  to  the 
N.E.  behind  both  ;  and  Cassim  Pasha  to  the  N.W.  of  all, 
opposite  the  Fanar.  Galata  was  built  by  the  Genoese 
in  the  13th  century,  and  walled  in  the  l.Mh.  It  is  about 
4  m.  in  circuit,  divided  Into  3  quarters,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  European  and  otiier  merchants.  It  has  13 
gates,  and  contains  a  citadel  or  tower,  140  ft.  high,  built 
by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  a  very  fine  fish-market, 
several  mosques,  a  handsome  fountain,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  shops.  Tournefort  remarks  that  "one  tastes  in 
Galata  a  snatch  of  liberty  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Ottom.in  empire.  Galata  is,  as  it  were,  Christendom  in 
'I'urkey  ;  taverns  are  tolerated,  and  the  Turks  tliem^elvei 
freely  resort  thltlier  to  take  a  cheerful  glass."  Top- 
kanah (anarsenaf)  contains  an  arsenal,  artillery-barracks, 
and  magazines,  and  a  cannon-foundry,  Pera  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  but  irregularly  built  and  ill-paved.  It 
is  about  2  m.  in  length  ;  its  pop.  Is  almost  wholly  Frank, 
and  It  contains  the  residences  of  most  of  the  European 
ambassadors,  besides  4  Catholic  and  1  Greek  churen,  a 
monastery  of  dervishes,  and  a  Mohammedan  college. 
In  1831,  it  suffered  severely  from  a  fire  whtcii  destroyed 
10,000  houses,  amongst  which  were  the  palaces  of  nearly 
nil  the  ambassadors,  and  (iropeity  estimated  to  be  worth 
8,(HKI,000  dollars.  Cassim  I'asha  contains  the  great  naval 
arsenal,  doi'k-yards,  barracks,  quarters  for  slaves  and 
workmen,  tlic  palace  of  the  capitan-pasha,  &c.  There 
are  no  subiirlis  on  the  W.  side  of  Constantinople,  oniv  ■ 
few  cemeteries  and  scattered  cottages  beyond  the  walls. 
The  immediate  viciBlty  towards  Thrace  consists  gene- 
rally of  nil  expanse  ot  open  downs ;  the  solitude  and 
desolation  which  prevail  on  this  side  are  remarkable. 
On  the  Asiatic  continent,  about  a  mile  across  the  Boi- 
plioriis  from  the  Seraglio  Point,  stands  the  town  of 
Scutari  (an.  Chrysoiwlis)  \  and  about  2  m.  S.  of  It,  the 
ancient  Chalcediin. 

Manufactures  few :  the  principal  are  those  of  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  arms,  morocco  leather,  saddlery,  horse- 
trappings,  shoes,  ami  other  articles  of  ordinary  use  and 
consumption,  together  with  those  of  tobacco  b<iwls, 
tubes,  and  mnuth-piecos.  The  latter  branches  of  In- 
dustry employ  many  hands,  and  one  bazaar  is  devoted 
solely  to  those  articlei.     The  kcff;''il  earth  U  dug  to 
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icveral  parts  of  Asia,  rudely  fashioned  Into  pipe-bowls 
in  Constantinople,  and  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Hungary,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  bowls  are 
re-manufactured,  and  receive  the  name  of  nuerschaunu. 
The  best  tubes  are  formed  of  the  stems  of  the  cherry  or 
Jessamine  tree,  both  of  which  are  largely  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose.  The  rank  of  a 
person  In  this  city  being  determined  by  his  pipe,  it  is 
often  adorned  In  a  very  costly  manner,  and  the  price  of 
a  IcMbouque  may  vary'from  20  parat  to  20,000  piastres. 
The  fisheries  of  Constantinople  are  by  no  means  unim- 
portaiit:  the  sea  and  harbour  abound  with  shoals  of 
tunny,  sword-flsh,  &c.,  and  tlie  "sweet  waters"  with  a 
profusion  of  fresh-w.tter  fish. 

The  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  Imports,  chiefly 
corn,  iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  from  the  Black  Sea  ; 
cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  tin,  tin-plates,  woollens,  silics, 
cutlery,  watches,  jewellery,  paper,  glass,  furniture,  in- 
digo, cochineal,  orpiment,  ^c,  from  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe;  corn  ami  coffee  from  Alexandria;  a 
good  deal  of  coffee  from  Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies,  in 
American  bottoms,  which  traffic  has  latterly  much  in- 
creased ;  sugar,  partly  from  the  E.,  but  chiefiy  from  the 
W.  Indies  ;  wax,  copper,  drugs,  gums,  porcelain,  over- 
land from  China  (a  trade  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans);  and  slaves,  chiefly  from  Georgia,  Circassia, 
and  Africa.  Exports  comparatively  trifling  :  chiefly  silli, 
carpets,  hides,  wool,  goats'  hair,  potasli,  wax,  galls, 
bullion,  diamonds,  &c.  The  trade,  which,  as  a  whole,  is 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  city  of  such 
site,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  English, 
French,  Armenian,  and  Greek  merchants,  and  Jew- 
brokers.  The  more  wealthy  Armenians  (a  nation  con- 
stituting a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pop.)  are 
money-changers,  bankers,  jewellers,  physicians,  apothe- 
caries, &c. ;  the  lower  classes  are  employed  in  the  most 
laborious  occupations.  As  chintz-printers,  and  muslin- 
painters,  the  Armenians  here  surpass  ntost  European 
artisans.  The  Grmks  are  much  less  numerous  than 
before  the  Greek  revolution. 

Constantinople  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek,  'an  Arme- 
nian, and  a  Catholic-Armenian  patriarch.  The  first  has 
now  no  authority  in  the  newly  erected  kingdom  of 
Greece.  Elementary  schools  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
street ;  and  in  every  quarter  there  are  Turkish  free- 
schools  for  the  noor,  the  expenses  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  board  and  lodging  of  many  of  tlie  pupils,  are  defrayed 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  mosques.  It  is  asserted  that 
altogetlier  there  are  upwards  of  l,0(X)  schools  in  titc  city. 
(Sketcheiof  Turkey.)  Some  of  tlie  medretses,  or  col- 
leges attached  to  the  mnsnues,  have  between  4(K)  and 
SOD  students,  who  are  lodged  and  educated  on  the  found- 
ation, and  have  each  several  professors,  the  sal,iries  of 
the  principal  among  which  are  e<}uivalent  to  about  100/.  a 
year.  la  these  semmaries  ail  the  mcmliers  of  the  ulemah 
are  educated,  and  no  one  can  he  admitted  into  the  hier- 
archy or  the  law  without  having  <irst  graduated  in  one 
nf  them.  The  Mohammedan  law  had  prohibited  the 
Turks  from  learning  European  tongues ;  but  the  late 
sultan  established  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  native 
youths  in  French,  outside  the  seraglio.  Tlie  French 
and  Austrian  embassies  have  schools  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Turkish  by  their  members.  (Elliott,  i.  396, 
397.)  There  are  13  publfc  liliraries,  9  or  10  of  whicli 
are  attached  to  the  royal  mosques,  and  contain  about 
3,000  manuscripts  each,  mostly  copies  of  the  koran  and 
commentaries  on  it.  The  private  lilirary  in  the  seraglio 
is  said  to  be  richer  than  any  nf  the  rest,  and  has  been 
believed  to  contain  some  valuable  (Jreek  and  Latin  MSS, 
(.Dallautay.f.33.) 

"  Amid  the  novelties  that  strike  the  European  on  his 
arrival,  nothing  surprises  him  more  than  tlie  sili-ncc  that 
pervades  so  largo  a  capital.  He  hears  ;-'i  noi^e  of  carts 
or  carriages  rattling  tnrough  the  streets  ;  for  there  arc 
no  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  city,  except  a  very  few  painted 
carts,  called  arabalu,  drawn  liy  biiflUlocs,  in  which 
women  occasionally  take  the  nir  in  the  suburbs,  and 
which  go  onlv  at  a  foot-pace.  The  contrast  is  still  more 
str'ingly  marked  at  night.  Ity  ten  o'clock  every  human 
voice  IS  hushed."  Const<\ntinoi)le  Is  not  a  healthy  place 
of  residence  for  strangers :  it  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  ;  and  the  strong  ettsian  or  N. 
winds,  which  prevail  in  the'  summer,  and  do  injury  to 
traile,  by  preventing  the  access  of  ships  from  the  Aegean 
and  Mediterranean,  are  also  detrimental  to  luiblic  health 
and  comfort.  Earthquakes,  the  plague,  and  devastating 
fires,  often  consuming  '2,(KKI  or  3,(NI0  houses,  cause  great 
destruction  of  life  and  pro|M>rty.  In  other  respects, 
too,  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  place  of  residence  to  a  Eu- 
ropean or  other  stranger.  In  many  rases  firopcrty  is  not 
wrure.  justice  is  notoriously  corriiiit,  the  police  Is  bad,  the 
place  is  lnfest)!d  witli  cats,  rats,  and,  as  most  travellers  sny, 
with  herds  of  wild  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey,  which  act  as 
scavengers.  .Sir  J.  Ilobnoiisi'  slaten,  that  "  Constantinople 
U  distinguish)!d  from  every  other  capital  In  Europt^  Irv  hav. 
tug  no  names  tu  its  streets,  no  lumps,  and  no  post-ottice." 

T)ie  history  of  this  renowned  lity  fur  a  lengthentd 
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Eiriod  is  given  by  Gibbon.  It  was  originally  founded  hr 
yzas,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  Byxanlium 
anno  6.')6  D.  c. ;  and  having  been  destroyed  by  Severus' 
was  rebuilt  a.  o.  32S,  by  Constantine,  who  made  it  the' 
cap.  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the 
Western  empire  by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  con- 
tinued to  bo  the  cap.  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Its  wealth 
and  magnificence  were  celebrated  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  has  sustiiined  numerous  sieges,  but  has  only 
been  twice  taken  ;  first  in  1204,  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
retained  it  till  1261  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  Turks,  under 
Mohammed  II.,  May  29.  1453,  when  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  finally  suppressed.  (GuUiui  • 
Wheler  ;  Toume/ort  j  Gibbon  i  Dallaway,  tjc,  iKkssim' 
Clarke's  Trav.  viii.  133—18.').  ;  Andriossy,  CoiatantC- 
nople,  SfC.  s  Elliott's  Trav.  in  Austria,  Ijc.  i.  344— 40(i. . 
Voyages  du  Marichal  MartnonI,  vol.  ii. ;  HoUouse's  Al- 
bania, S/c.  vol.  it. ;  Modern  Traveller;  Commercial 
Dict.,&c.) 

CONSUEGRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha 
on  the  Amarguillo,  38  m.  S.E.  Toledo.  Pop.  8,000.  It 
hag  2  churches,  3  convents,  a  palace,  and  a  variety  of 
Roman  inscriptions  and  antiquities.  Un  a  neighbouring 
hill  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle.  Streets  tolerably 
regular,  but  narrow  and  steep.  The  vicinity  produces 
grain,  wine,  oil,  barilla,  and  soda,  and  has  quarries  of 
azure.coloured  marble,  jasper,  and  other  stones.  It  has 
fabrics  of  coarse  stuffs,  baize,  and  serge. 

CONWAY,  a  town  and  part  bor.  of  N.  Wales,  co. 
Caemurron,  hund.  Isaf,  on  the  aestuary  of  the  Conway 
river,  15  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  Menai  bridge.  Pop. 
1 ,24S.  The  town,  which  is  of  a  trianguUr  shape,  stands 
on  a  steep  slope,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  fenced 
with  24  round  towers.  The  lower  face  of  the  triangle 
borders  on  the  river ;  and  at  its  farthest  angle,  on  the 
verge  of  a  slate  rock,  its  magnificent  castle 

"  Frowns  o'er  ol(2  Conway's  foaming  flood.** 
This  noble  structure  was  built  by  Edward  I.  in  12g4, 
"  A  more  beautiful  fortress  never  arose.  Us  form  is  ob- 
long, placed  in  all  parts  on  the  verge  of  the  precipUoui 
rock.  One  side  is  bounded  by  the  river  ;  another  by  t 
creek  full  of  water  at  every  tide,  and  most  beautifully 
shaded  bv  hanging  woods.  The  other  two  sides  face  tlie 
town.  Within  are  two  courts  ;  and  on  the  outside  project 
eight  vast  towers,  each  with  a  slender  one  of  amazing 
elegance  issuing  from  its  top,  within  which  had  been  a 
win<ling  staircase.  In  one  of  tlie  great  towers  is  a  fine  win 
dow,  in  form  of  an  arched  recess,  or  bow,  ornamented  with 
pillars.  The  great  hiUl  suited  the  magnificence  of  the 
founder.  It  extended  130  ft.  in  length,  was  32  broad 
and  of  a  fine  height.  The  roof  was  supported  by  eight 
noble  arches,  six  of  which  still  remain.  There  were  two 
entrances  into  tlie  fortress,  one  from  the  river,  and  one 
from  the  town."  (Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  ill.  123. 8vo. 
ed.)  The  town  is  poor  and  inconsiderable,  without  traile 
or  manufacture  of  any  6(  rt.  Miicli  of  the  ground  within 
tlie  walls  is  used  for  gardens.  Tlie  bor.  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributary  burs,  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the 
H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  tlio  bor.  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  port  dries 
at  low  water. 

The  old  and  dangerous  ferry  over  the  river  has  been 
superseded  by  a  magnificent  susjiension  bridge,  completed 
III  1826.  The  length  of  tlie  bridge  between  the  centre  iif 
the  supporting  towers  is  327  ft. ;  and  it  is  elevated  Is  ft, 
,'khove  nigh-water  mark.  The'construction  of  tliis  and  the 
Menai  bridge,  and  the  excavations  and  improvements 
that  have  been  mailc  at  Penmanmawr  and  other  place), 
have  made  the  ro-id,  formerly  so  dangerous,  from  .St. 
Asapli  and  Conway  to  Bangor  and  Angieaen,  one  of  tho 
lii<9t  and  stifest  in  the  empire.  (Boundary  Report,  Guiit 
to  N.  lyatfi,  *c.) 

COOCII-IIAIIAR,  or  VIIIAR,  a  ri^ahship  nf  lliii. 
dostan,  prov.  Bengal,  between  lat.  'JfP  and  27'^N.,lon|t. 
89<^  and  ^O^^  K. ;  having  N.  Ilootan,  and  on  all  other  tides 
tho  distr.  of  Kungporo,  wiili  v.'liich  it  is  IncoriHiratnl ; 
h'ngth  about  90  in. ;  greatest  lire;ui:h  60'm.  Its  rajah  aUo 
imssesses  some  tracts  beyoml  tiic  Mo);u[  limits  nf  llenii'il, 
not  subject  to  tribute,  and  on  wliich  opi'iin  is  e\teii»ivt'ly 
cnltivatetl.  The  S.  part  of  this  country  is  Hue  ami  fer- 
tile,  but  N.  of  tho  cap.  It  is  low,  marsliy,  ani.'  IntrrspTscd 
with  jungle,  and  coarso  rank  vegetation.  The  CoiH'h 
or  Rqjbangsi  tribes  eat  various  kinds  of  flesli.  and  iira 
conslilered  by  the  Bengalese  and  other  lliiulooi  as 
very  low  and  impure,  Notuithstanding  provisions  sro 
cheap  as  compared  with  other  districts,  and  rents  low, 
iriaiiy  of  the  natives,  especially  in  the  N.,  are  so  hidiKoiit 
as  to  be  frequently  obliged  to  sell  their  chililrcn  liir 
slaves.  Hue-cultivation  is  common.  In  ltVH2,  AUiil  l'',izcl 
relates  that  the  chief  was  a  iiowerfiil  sovereign,  li.i\ini! 
Assam  and  Camroop  under  his  government,  and  aMi'  to 
bring  into  llic  field  1,(MN)  horse  and  100,IM'O  foot ;  in  KHii 
this  territory  was  conuiiered  l>y  the  Moguls,  anil  ilc- 
voivtMl,  with  the  rest  of  lliMig.tl,  to  the  British  In  I7l)l 
In  1814,  tho  tribute  nald  by  Its  rajah  amounted  to  ii,'Mil.; 
but  great  difficultv  has  always  lieen  exporienre<(  In  ci>l' 
IccUng  it.  (Hamittun's  £.  /.  Uat.  vol.  i.) 


COOKSTOWN. 

COOKSTOWN,  an  tnl.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
CO  Tyrone,  on  the  Balllnderry  river,  9  m.W.  from  Lough 
Neagh.  Pop.  in  183I,2,H83:  pop.  of  par.  in  1834,8,693; 
of  whom  2,228  were  of  the  estab.  church,  3,419  Prot.  diss., 
and 3,046  Rom.Cath.  It  consists  of  one  long  street,  planted 
on  each  side,  with  a  transverse  street  crossing  it.  The 
par.  church  is  a  large  Gothic  structure :  there  are  three 
nieeting-hoiises  for  Fresbvterians,  two  for  Methodists, 
and  near  the  town  is  a  Kom.  Cath.  chapel.  There  Is 
also  a  dispensary  and  a  constabulary  station.  A  manor 
court  holds  pleas  to  the  amount  of  Si. :  petty  sessions  are 
held  on  alternate  Fridays.  Linens  are  manufactured 
here,  and  bleached  in  the  vicinity.  Markets  for  grain 
are  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  for  general  sales  on  Satur- 
days ;  fairs  on  the  lirst  Saturday  of  every  month.  Post- 
office  rev.  in  1830,  442/. ;  in  1836,  407/.  A  branch  of  the 
Belfast  Bank  was  opened  here  in  1835.  (Stat.  Survey  t 
BailwayRep.) 

COOKG  (Uodoogoo),  an  anc.  rajahship  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Mysore,  formerly  independent,  but  now  under  the 
control  of  a  British  resident ;  for  the  most  part  between 
lat.  1'^  ^  13°  ^"  "'^  intersected  by  the  76th  parallel 
of  E.  long. ;  having  IJ.  and  E.  the  Mysore  territoriesi 
and  on  all  other  sides  those  of  the  Madras  presidency  ; 
lensth  N.  to  S.  about  70  in.,  breadth  verv  irregular : 
area,  2,340  sq.  m.  Pop.  (I83C)  fi9,000.  To  the  W. 
.it  is'  bounded  by  the  w.  Ghauts,  parallel  to  which 
there  is  a  succession  of  lofty  narrow  ridges,  enclosing 
valleys  of  various  extent.  The  chief  elevations  are, 
Tadiandamole  6,781  it.,  and  Soobramany  5,682  ft.  above 
the  sea:  the  principal  valley  Is  that  between  Markara 
and  Naknaad,  18  m.  long,  by  16  m.  broad,  with  an  ex- 
tremely uneven  surface,  in  the  lowest  part  of  which  runs 
the  Cavery.  The  geology  of  Coorg  strongly  resembles 
that  of  the  N'eelghcrries ;  >he  principal  rocks  being  sienite, 
granite,  and  greenstone,  and  the  subordinate  ranges  uni- 
formly capped  with  the  detritus  of  these,  cemented  by 
arBlliaccous  earth,  and  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron  :  por. 
celain  clay  frequently  occurs.  The  whi  le  country,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  covered  with  forests,  but  not  over- 
loaded with  jungle,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mysore  dominion ;  where  elephants,  game,  and  other 
wild  animals  are  found.  Sandal,  and  other  valuable 
woods,  abound.  Both  the  botany  and  zoology  of  this 
region  offer  a  rich  field  to  observers,  but  have  hitherto 
been  but  little  studied.  From  the  greater  elevation,  the 
temperature  is  much  below  that  of  either  Malabar  or 
Mysore,  and  remarkable  for  its  equality.  The  climate 
ia,  in  general,  highly  suitable  to  Kuropean  constitu- 
tions; though  the  monsoon  rains,  from  June  to  Sept., 
often  fall  with  great  violence.  Tlie  Coorgas  are  a  Nair 
tribe  of  martial  habits ;  they  have  few  towns,  or  even 
villages,  of  any  size,  preferring  to  live  in  jungles  and 
wilds.  They  cultivate  rice  in  the  valleys,  which  are 
vcrv  productive,  though  the  quantity  of  land  under  cul- 
turi-  be  very  trifling.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
cattle  are  abund.mt.  Manufactures  limited  to  the  blankets 
worn  by  the  pop.  Cotton  clotlis  are  imported.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  in  Malabar  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ghauts, 
hereditary  rights  and  possessions  in  Coorg  descend  in 
the  male  ilne,  and  some  family  disputes  arose  in  1808,  in 
consequence  of  Beer  Kivjendra  (who  had  expelled  the 
troops  of  TIppoo  from  Cmirg)  having  left,  at  bis  death,  the 
povernmcnt  of  his  dom.  to  his  daughter,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  brother,  who  was  ultimately  establislied  in  posses- 
sion by  the  British  government.  (Madrat  Journal,  No. 
U.  pp."  3:iH— 343.;  Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oax.  1. 461.  2d  ed.) 

COOTEHILL,  an  inl.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
CO.  Cavan,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  26  m. 
\V.  hy  N.  Dundalk.  Pop.  in  1821,  2,162;  In  1831, 
2,17S;  pop.  of  par.  in  18,14,  12,091 ;  of  whom  1,493  are  of 
tlic  estab.  church,  1,074  I'rot.  diss.,  and  9,624  lUim. 
Cath.  'I'he  town  consists  of  four  broad  streets,  neatly 
laid  out  and  well  kept.  It  hac  a  par.  church,  n  Horn. 
Cath.  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  mcetfng-bousi^s,  places  of 
worship  tor  Moravians,  ijuakcrs,  and  Methodists ;  a 
market-house,  a  cdurt-house,  and  a  bridewell.  General 
sessions  are  held  hero  at  Kaster  and  in  Octolwr ;  petty 
lessions  every  Wednesday.  There  Is  .in  extensive  trade 
in  grain  and  coarse  linens.  The  corn  markets  .ire  held 
on  Saturdays,  tiie  general  markets  on  Friilays ;  and  fairs 
on  the  second  Friday  In  every  month.  Post-nfHco  j-ov. 
in  Will,  395/. ;  In  IS.Ki,  433/.  Branches  of  the  Provincial 
anil  llltter  banks  were  opened  here  in  I83G  and  1837. 
(Slat  Surt'i'v;  Hnilwau  Rep.) 

(")PKNllA(iKN  (Kiobenkavn,  merchants'  haven), 
t'lic  cap.  of  Denmark,  a  well-built  city,  priiiripally  on  the 
K.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  but  partly  also  on  the 
contlgnniis  small  Island  of  Arnak,  the  channel  between 
tliem  forming  the  port.  l.at.  t,!,^  41'  4"  N.,  long.  12°  .15' 
40"  K.  Pop.  (IH34)  119,292.  It  Is  well  lortllled.  The  ram- 
parts, wliieh  extend  for  about  .5  ni.,  are  Hanked  with  bas- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  a  deep  diteh  filled  witli  water. 
It  lsal«(Mlerende<lbyaveryslrongclt«ilel,ttndby  the  7'Arcf 
Cniiitu  battery,  constructed  at  (lie  entrance  of  the  port 
on  a  l)i\iik  of  sand,  about  1,600  fatlionis  from  shore.  The 
city  it  usually  divided  iulu  tho  old  tuwu,  thu  uew  town. 
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and  Christianshavn.  The  first  is  the  largest  and  most 
populous,  and  having  at  different  periods  suffered  much 
from  fire,  most  i)art  of  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved 
plan,  though  some  of  the  streets  are  still  narrow, 
crooked,  and  inconvenient.  In  the  new  town  the  streets 
are  straight  and  broad,  though  generally  ill-paved,  the 
squares  regular  and  spacious,  and  the  private  houaet 
and  public  buildings  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  part 
called  Christianshavn,  from  its  being  built  by  Christian 
IV.,  stands  on  the  island  of  Amak.  It  is  intersected  by 
various  canals,  and  communicates  with  the  other  parti  of 
the  town  by  bridges.  Public  buildings  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  superb.  Among  others  may  be  specified 
the  castle  of  Christiansborg,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1795, 
and  since  rebuilt.  It  has  a  picture-gallcrv,  comprising 
a  complete  collection  of  Danish  nictures,  with  a  fine 
collection  of  the  Dutch  school,  &c. ;  a  chapel  oma- 
mented  by  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisel  of  Thorwaldsen  ; 
and  the  royal  library,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  con- 
taining, exclusive  of  manuscripts,  above  450,000  volumes. 
The  pari  of  the  new  town  called  Amalienhorg  was 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Frederick  V.  between  1745  and  1766. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  an  octagon,  divided  by  four  broad 
rectangular  streets,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the  king, 
the   crown  prince,  &c.      In   the  centre  Is   a   bronzo 


purposes ;  the  University,  the  town-house,  the  theatre, 
the  exchange,  and  the  barracks.  The  cathedral  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  nearly  destroyed  during  the  bombard- 
ment in  1807,  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  is  enriched  by 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by  Thorwaldsen. 
The  tower  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  115  ft.  in 
height,  is  used  as  an  observatory :  it  also  contains  the 
library  of  the  university,  and  the  great  globe  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  The  church  of  Our  Saviour  is  reckoned  the 
finest  in  the  town  :  its  spire,  nearly  300  ft.  in  height,  is 
a  masterpiece  of  art.  The  educational,  literary,  and 
scientific  establishments  of  Copenhagen,  rank  with  the 
first  of  their  class,  and  reflect  infinite  credit  on  the 
government  and  the  people.  Besides  the  university,  to 
which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded,  there  Is  a  polytechnic 
school,  a  metropolitan  school,  a  royal  school  of  marine, 
a  royal  school  for  the  higher  military  sciences,  a  normal 
school,  &c.  There  is,  also,  a  royal  society  similar  to 
that  of  London,  a  Scandinavian  society,  and  a  society  of 
northern  antiquities.  The  academy  of  arts  IS  and  has 
long  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Beside;  the  royal 
library  in  the  palace  of  Christiansborg,  the  university 
library  Tias  iibove  100,000  volumes,  and  a  large  collection 
of  manuscrlptsi  The  Classin  library,  bequeathed  to  the 
public  by  the  general  of  that  name,  is  mainly  devoted  to 
science  and  natural  history:  and,  exclusive  of  these, 
there  arc  se\cral  other  minor  but  still  valuable  col- 
lections. 

The  hospitals  are  nuQiernus  and  well  conducted.  The 
most  splendid  is  that  of  Frederick  V.  Tho  lying-in 
hospital  has  attached  to  it  a  school  of  midwifery  and  a 
foundling  hospital,  Tho  royal  Institution  for  deaf  and 
dumb  admits  patients,  from  whatever  part  of  tho  king- 
dom they  may  come.  Soup,  made  of  horse  flesh.  Is  said  to 
be  supplied  oa  an  article  of  diet  to  prisoners  in  the  house 
of  correction.    (Ilreiiiner,i.  l.'JS.) 

If  distiiiationlK!  excepted,  the  manufactures  of  Copen- 
hagen are  neither  very  extensive  nor  important.  Tliere 
are  about  2,58  distilleries,  mostly,  of  course,  on  a  small 
scale,  and  about  ,')0  breweries,  with  sugar  refineries, 
tobacco  manufactories,  soap-works,  &c. :  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  linens,  silks,  ploves,  hats,  &c,,  are  also 
produced,  but  in  limited  quantities :  there  are  several 
tanneries. 

Tile  trade  of  the  port  Is  said  to  hiive  declined,  hut  It  Is 
still  pretty  considerable.  There  is  annually  imported 
about  1 1, 000,000 lbs,  sugar,  the  half  of  which  is  supplied 
hy  St.  Croix  ;  3,0(I0,(»0  Ihs.  coflV-e,  with  other  colonial  pro- 
ducts.  Anchors.pitch,  and  tar,  are  brought  from  Sweden 
ond  Norway ;  flax  and  hemp,  masts,  sail  cloth,  and  cord- 
age from  Itussia;  tobacco  and  rice,  from  the  United 
States ;  wines  and  hriuidy  from  France  ;  coal,  earthen- 
ware, and  salt,  are  the  principal  articles  of  direct  import 
from  England  ;  train  oil,  herrings,  &c.  from  the  fisheries. 
In  18.17  there  entered  the  port  1,493  ships  (excluding 
steamers),  of  which  164  were  Swedish,  463  Prussian, 
154  Norwegian,  and  96  ot  tho  burden  of  17,762  tons 
British, 

The  harbour  is  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  tho  chan- 
nel or  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  Zealand  and  tlio 
opposite  Island  of  Amak.  The  entrance  to  It  is  n'lrrow  ; 
but  the  water  is  siifliciently  deep  to  admit  the  largest  men- 
of-war.  There  are  dry  iiocks,  and  every  facility  for  tho 
building  and  repairing  of  shins.  Copenhagen  is  the 
station  of  the  Danish  n.ivy.  The  bank  of  Copenhagen, 
founded  in  1736,  was  reinndelled  In  1818  :  It  is  now  a  pri- 
vate instllutiDU,  Tliere  Is  also  an  insurance  company. 
Theduirgeof  the  public  health  Is  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mission, The  police  U  under  a  special  ettabllshmcut  i  and 
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besMes  the  ganrlion,  the  ciUxeni  are  formed  into  a  na- 
tional guard. 

Copenhagen  is  not  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been 
founded  In  1168.  It  has  at  different  periods  suffered  se- 
verely ft-Qin  fires,  particularly  in  1728,  1794,  and  1795: 
but  how  disastrous  soever  at  the  time,  these  visitations 
were  in  the  end  advantageous,  the  narrow  streets  and 
wooden  houses  of  which  the  town  formerly  consisted  hav- 
ing been  replaced  by  broad  streets  and  handsome  stone 
biuldings.  Besides  the  loss  of  her  fleet.  Copenhagen 
suffered  severely  iVom  the  bombardment  by  the  English 
in  1807,  and  by  an  inundation  in  1N24.  But  she  has  fortu- 
nately recovered  from  botli  these  disasters,  and  by  her 
literary  and  other  establishments  has  placed  herself  at 
the  head  of  civilisation  in  the  north  oi  Europe. 

The  environs  of  Copenhagen  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  Frederlckslierg,  a  magnificent  castle,  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  king,  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
within  a  moderate  distance  of  the  city.  Its  gardens  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  are  a  favourite  resort.  Fre- 
dericksborg,  another  royal  residence,  is  situated  about 
ill  m.  N.  Copenhagen.  It  is  a  vast,  but  incongruous 
pile,  partly  brick  and  partly  ;tone,  and  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  some  fine  pic- 
tures and  a  series  of  portraits  (partly  imaginary)  of  the 
■OTereigns  of  Denmark. 

COPIAPO,  the  most  N.  town  of  Chill,  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  now  incorporated  with 
that  of  Coquimix).  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rlTulet  of  Copiapo,  30  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  178  m. 
N.N.E.  Coquimbo,lat.  27°  10'  S.,long.71°  6*  15"  W.  Pojp. 
(I830)about4,000.(Af<;y«>.)  Most  of  the  houses  are  buflt 
of  lun.dried  bricks  whitewashed ;  and,  the  better  to  resist 
earthquakes,  used  to  be  constructed  with  great  solidity ; 
but  in  1819  it  was  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  great 
earthquake  that  caused  such  devastation  throughout  a 
great  part  of  Chili.  In  1822  it  suffered  severely  from 
another  earthquake,  which  phenomena  are  so  common 
in  this  prov.,  that,  during  Dr.  Meyen's  stay  In  it,  six  or 
•eren  shocks  commonly  occurred  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  I  though  the  greater  number  were,  of  course,  very 
slight.  The  harlMur  of  Copiapo  on  the  Pacific  is  good ; 
and  at  a  small  village  on  the  shore  most  of  the  ore  Oom 
the  mines  of  the  prov.  is  smelted,  and  the  metal  exported. 

iMier'i  Travelt,  l/c.  i.  402 — 404. ;  Meyen's  Reise  um  die 
Jrde;  Geog.  Journal,  vi.  368.:  Hali't  S   America,  U. 

COQUIMBO  (or  LA  SERENA),  a  sea-port  town  of 
Chili,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  republic,  cap.  of  the  prov. 
of  lame  name,  on  the  Chuapa,  near  its  mouth,  270 
w.  N.  N.W.  Santiago,  lat.  29°  63'  43"  S.,  long.  71° 
18*  40"  W.  Pop.  (perhaps)  10,000.  (AfTier.  Almanac, 
1889.)  Town  clean,  and  tolerably  well  laid  out ;  streets 
Intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ;  houses  mostly  of 
•un-drted  bricks,  and  only  one  story  in  height,  but  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  ever- 
greens, &c.  It  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a 
public  school,  and  an  hospital.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Intendent  of  the  prov.,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
flunllies,  and  in  some  sort  the  cap.  of  N.  Chili,  as  well  as 
the  chief  mercantile  port.  In  1 834  83,979  marcs  of  silver 
and  nearly  49,860  quintals  of  copper  and  copper  ore, 
were  exported  from  it :  it  also  exports  chinchilla  skins, 
kc.  The  harbour  or  bay  of  Cuquimbo  is  large,  well- 
tbeltered,  and  secure  at  all  seasons.  There  is  sufllcient 
depth  of  water  for  ships  of  large  burden,  9  fathoms  being 
found  300  yards  off  shore,  and  nearly  3  fathoms  close 
in  shore.  Coquinibo  was  founded  byValdivia  in  1544. 
About  35  m.  up  the  valley  of  Coquimbo  are  some  singular 
parallel  roads,  of  which  Captain  Hall  has  given  an  ac- 
count. IHaWi  S.  America,  ii.  6.  ;  Mier  i  American 
Xmeyc.) 

CORDOVA  (an.  Corduba  and  Colonia  Patricia),  a 
fiunoui  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  and  kingdom  of  the  same 
name  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Guadalqinvir,  73  m.  N.E. 
Seville,  and  185  m.  S.S.W.  Madrid  ;  lat.  37°  52*  13"  N., 
long.  404.5'  53"  W.  Pop.  (1826)  46,750  (.MiHano),  not 
a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  said  to  nave  amounted  to  in  its 
most  flourishing  period,  in  the  I  Ith  century.  It  occupies 
a  large  oblong  space  of  sloping  ground,  enclosed  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers  originally  erected  by  the  Romans, 
and  afterwards  repaired,  strengthened,  and  extended  by 
the  Moors.  But  a  great  part  of  this  space  is  now  co- 
vered with  gardens  and  ruined  buildings,  and  but  little 
remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Streets  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty  ;  and  few  cither  of  the  public  or  private  build- 
ings are  conspicuous  for  their  architecture ;  the  latter 
seldom  exceed  two  stories  in  height.  The  great  square, 
Plata  Heal,  or  df  la  Conilitucion,  is,  however,  large  and 
regulai  ,  the  houses  surrounding  it  are  lofty,  and  flir- 
nlsned  with  porticoes  and  lialcoiiics.  There  is  a  suburb 
of  some  extent  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  with  which 
the  city  communicates  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge  of  16 
Irregular  arches,  HflO  ft  in  length,  and  23  ft.  in  width, 
constructed  by  the  Moors  towards  the  close  of  the  Hth 
century,  and  the  approach  to  which  is  guarded  by  an  old 
Haracenic  CMtle,  still  maintained  in  a  state  of  defcucc. 


CORDOVA. 

The  city  contains  a  cathedral,  13  parish  churches,  abonl 
40  convents,  7  hospitals,  a  foundling  and  another  asylum 
city-hall, bishop's  palace, 3  colleges,  besides  other  schools' 
&c.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice  is  the 
cathedral  or  tnrxquita,  formerly  a  mosque,  built  by  the 
Moors  at  the  latter  end  of  the  8th  century  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  Gothic  church,  which  is  itself  lielieved  to  have 
replaced  a  Roman  temple.  Both  of  those  edifices  have 
apparently  furnished  many  pillars  and  other  materials 
for  the  present  building.  The  mezquita  externally  is 
unprepossessing,  and  little  calculated  to  attract  notice ; 
but  the  singularity  of  its  interior  strikes  every  one  with 
astonishment.  It  is  a  gloomy  labyrinth  of  pillars,  3.V1  It 
in  length  N.  to  S.,  by  394  ft.  broad  E.  to  W.,  and  lightpd 
only  by  the  few  doors  that  remain  open,  and  some  small 
cupolas  in  dilTercnt  parts  of  the  root,  which  latter  is  flat, 
and  only  36  ft.  above  the  pavement ;  being  supported  in 
roost  places  by  a  kind  of  double  arcade  of  horse-shoe 
arches.  The  columns  supporting  these  arches,  and 
which  amount  to  several  hundreds,  arc  of  jasper,  marble 
porphyry,  granite,  vert  antique,  and  various  other  ma- 
terials, and  differ  as  much  in  their  architectural  as  in 
their  geological  character.  They  are  all,  however,  of 
the  same  height ;  "  for  the  Arabs,  having  taken  them 
n-om  Roman  buildings,  served  them  in  the  same  manner 
that  Procrustes  did  his  guests :  to  the  short  ones  they 
clapped  on  monstrous  capitals  and  thick  bases;  those 
that  were  too  long  for  their  purpose  had  their  base  chop- 
ped off  and  a  diminutive  shallow  bonnet  placed  on  their 
head."  (Swinburne,  ii.  89.)  The  number  of  aisles  nr 
naves  is  lengthwise  19,  and  transversely  from  32  to  .^5. 
A  considerable  space  at  the  S.  end  was  parted  off  for  the 
use  of  the  Imam,  and  now  serves  for  the  chapter-house, 
sacristy,  and  treasury  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  front  of 
this  space  is  what  is  called  the  xancarron,  an  oct<-igon 
Moorish  sanctuary,  15  ft.  in  diameter,  richly  ornamented 
without  and  within,  and  domed  over  by  a  lingle  block  qf 
while  marble,  carved  into  the  form  of  a  scallop-shell. 
Adjoining  this,  in  181.5,  another  small  apartment  was 
brought  to  light,  preserving,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  its 
pristine  decorations.  The  gorgeousness  of  this  littl'> 
chamber  will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  that  of  the  buildin^' 
generally  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  ;  for  the  splendour  o( 
almost  all  th(t  rest  of  the  mezquita  has  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  the  gilding  and  ornaments  of  the  roof,  the  ara- 
besques and  inscriptions  on  thewalls,and  the  mosaics  of  the 
Jtavement,  have  nearly  all  vanished  ;  and  of  the  24  gates, 
brmerly  plated  with  brass,  and  curiously  embossed,  only 
5  remain  open.  The  sacristy  contains  some  tolerable 
paintings,  and  the  church  is  very  rich  in  jewels,  plate, 
and  silks.  The  mezquita  stands  within  a  court  planted 
with  orange-trees,  palms,  and  cypresses,  and  surrounded 
with  a  cloister,  on  the  N.  side  of  which  a  square  l>elfry  has 
been  built. 

The  bishop's  palace  is  a  large  and  rather  handsome 
building,  containing  a  suite  of  state  apartments,  in  one 
of  which  there  is  a  large  collection  of  portraits  of  the 
bishops  of  Cordova.  Previously  to  the  late  civil  war, 
2,000  poor  persons  were  daily  supplied  with  food  from 
the  bishop's  kitchen,  which  mistaken  bounty  accounts 
sufficiently,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Townsend,  for  the  swarnii 
of  beggars  with  which  tne  town  is  infested,  (ii.  300.) 
The  lamous  palace  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  is  now  un- 
occupied ;  it  had  been  converted  into  a  royal  stud-house, 
where  the  best  horses  in  Spain  were  reared :  the  stalilci 
are  now  empty.  (Scott.)  The  inanufactures  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  decay  of  the  place ;  there  are  at 
present  only  some  trifling  fabrics  of  riliands,  lace,  hats, 
baiie,  and  leather  after  the  Moorish  fashion :  the  lattvr 
article  was  formerly  very  extensively  manufactured ;  and 
was  known  In  commerce  by  the  name  of  cordovan,  and 
from  it  the  term  cordwainer  has  been  derived.  In 
1833,  a  handsome  quay  was  in  the  course  of  Mng 
erected  above  the  bridge,  but  as  there  is  now  hui  littlo 
trade,  and  the  river  is  lor  9  months  In  the  year  navigalilc 
only  for  boats,  the  quay  would  seem,  like  many  other 
public  works  in  Spain,  to  be  more  for  show  than  for  use. 

Cordova  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans  under  Marcellus  ;  but  as  there  were  sevenil 
distinguished  persons  of  that  name,  tliis  leaves  the  cporh 
I '  its  foundation  uncertain.  No  mention  is  made  of  it 
before  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  but  it  soon  aller 
attained  to  great  distinction  as  a  rich  and  populous  city, 
and  a  seat  of  learning.  (Cellarii.  Not.  Orbit  Antiqui,  i. 
86.)  In  672  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  in  692  hy  Iho 
Moors,  under  whom  it  became  the  splendid  cap.  uf 
the  "  Caliphate  of  the  West,"  and  subsequently  of  llin 
kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  1236,  however,  it  was  taken  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  impolitic  zeal  of  Ferdi- 
nand III,,  of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  recovered  In 
firevlous  prosperity.  Cordova  has  given  birth  tn  tiimo 
llustrious  men,  among  whom  may  lie  specified  the  two 
Senecas,  Lucan  the  poet,  and  the  famous  Arabic  phy- 
sicians. Avicenna  and  Averroes.  (Minano;  Tmonnfiiil  1, 
Suiinbume'i,  t/c.  TraveUi  Scott' ilitcurtiont  in  lluiulu, 
4ic.) 

ConDOTA,  an  Inl.  town  of  Mexico,  state  Vera  Crui, 


o,  atate  Vera  Crua, 
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at  tbe  E.  foot  of  the  vclcano  of  Orizaba,  and  on  one  of 
the  roadi  between  Vera  Crui  and  La  Puebia,  AOm.  S.W. 
the  former,  and  72  m.  E.S.U.  the  latter  city.  Fop.,  be> 
fore  the  revolution,  about  5,000.  Streets  wide,  regular, 
lod  well  paved ;  houiei  built  mostly  of  stone.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  square,  three  sides  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  Ootnic  arcades ;  the  fourth 
Ji  occupied  by  the  principal  church,  an  elegant  structure, 
richly  decorated  within.  Cordova  contains  two  convents, 
each  with  an  hospital  attached ;  many  of  its  ediflces  have 
domes,  towers,  or  steeples.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics 
aiid  leatlier  are  made  here ;  and  there  are  besides  nu- 
merous distilleries,  sugar-mills,  and  bee-hive  farms ; 
but  the  principal  employment  of  the  inhab.  is  the  culture 
or  tobacco  and  coffee ;  and  Humboldt  states  that  the 
whole  of  these  products  raised  in  Mexico  comeif  from 
Cordova  and  Orizaba.  The  climate  is  moist  and  sultry. 
The  vicinity  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds  in  fruits, 
timber,  game,  and  iish.  (Humboldt,  Etiai  tur  la  Nouv. 
Etp. ;  Ward's  Mexico.) 

CORBA  (called  by  the  natives,  Chaou-Seen,  by  the 
Chinese,  Keaou-le,  and  by  the  Manchoo  Tartars  Sot-/w), 
a  marlt.  country  of  N.E.  Asia,  tributary  to  China,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  oblong-shaped  peninsula,  with  an  ad- 
joining portion  of  the  continent,  and  a  vast  numt>er  of 
islands,  which  are  especially  numerous  on  the  W.  coast. 
The  whole  of  the  dominions  lie  between  lat.  .33°  and  43° 
N.,  and  long.  123<»  .W  and  129°  SC  E.  ;  having  E.  the 
Sea  of  Japan ;   S.  the  Straits  of  Corea  ;  W.  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  Gulph  of  Loao-tong ;  N.W.  the  prov,  Leao- 
tong;  and  N.  Manchoo  Tartary.    From  the  latter  it  is 
separated  by  a  mountain    cliain,  and   tiie   Tiiu-men- 
Kiang  river,  and  from  I^eao-tong  mostly  by  a  wooden 
wall  or  palisade.    Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  550  m. ;  ave- 
rage breadth  of  the  peninsula,  about  13(1  ra.    Total  area, 
inclusive  of  islands,  probably  about  80,000  sq.  m.    Corea 
Is  generally  mountainous.     A   mountain   range   runs 
through  it  longitudinally,  much  nearer  its  E.  than  its 
W.  coast.    The  E.  declivity  of  this  range  is  steep  and 
rugged ;  its  W.  one  declines  gradually  into  a  fertile  and 
well-watered  country.    All  tne  principal  rivers  run  W., 
and  discharge  themselves  into  the  YellowSea;  the  chief  is 
the  Ya-lu-Uang  in  the  N.W.,  which  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  to  about  22  m.,  and  for  small  vesels  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  120  m.  above  its  mouth.    The  coasts,  as  well 
of  the  islands  as  of  the  continent,  are  generally  rocky 
and  difficult  of  access ;  though  ihere  are  some  spacious 
and  secure  harbours.    The  cliM<ate  of  the  N.  is  very  I 
rigorous;  theThu-men-kiang,  for  iix  months  in  the  year,  '. 
Is  thickly  frozen  over,  and  barley  is  the  only  kind  of  I 
corn  capable  of  being  cultivated  in  tliat  replon :  even  i 
the  S.,  though  in  the  same  lat.  with  Sicily  and  Malta,  is  ' 
said  to  experience  sometimes  very  heavy  fiUis  of  snow.  | 
The  climate  of  this  part  of  Corea,  however,  must  be  i 
on  the  whole  mild,  since  cotton,  rice,  and  hemp  are  i 
staple  products  ;  and  Gu'iiaff  conjectures  ( Voyagei,  Ssc  \ 

319.),  that  many  other  plants,  common  to  the  S.  of 
_  urope,  flourish.  Gutzlatr  observes,  "  In  point  of  ve- 
getatlon,  the  coast  of  Corea  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
China,  where  barren  rocks  often  preclude  any  attempt 
at  cultivation ;  but  here,  where  the  land  is  fertile,  the 
inhab.  do  not  plough  the  ground."  (p.  337.)  Agricul. 
ture  may  be  better  farther  inland,  but  on  the  coast  it 
i>  much  neglected:  wheat,  millet,  and  ginseng  are 
amongst  the  chief  articles  cultivated.  Tobacco  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Japanese  about  tlie  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  and  potatoes,  by  UutzlalT  and  Lindsay,  in 
1838.  Tlie  orange,  citron,  hazel-nut,  pear,  chestnut, 
peach,  malb<.rry,  Morus  papyrifera,  Fucus  saccharmua, 
and  the  wild  grape,  are  common  ;  but  the  art  of  making 
wme  from  the  latter  seems  to  be  unknown.  An  ar- 
dent liquor  is,  however,  made  from  rice.  The  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  N.  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests :  pines  are  very  abundant  on  the  coasts  ;  and  in 
the  interior  there  Is  a  sia'cies  of  palm  producing  a  va- 
luable gum,  from  vhich  a  varnish,  giving  an  appearance 
little  inferior  to  gilding,  is  made.  Oxen,  hogs,  and  other 
domestic  animals  common  to  Europe  are  reared :  there 
is  a  spirited  breed  of  dwarf  horses  not  exceeding  3  ft. 
in  height;  pantiiers,  bears,  wild  l)uars,  cats,  and  dogs, 
sables  (whose  skins  form  an  important  article  of  tri- 
bute), deer,  and  an  abundance  of  game,  storks,  and 
water-fowl  of  many  sorts,  are  found ;  caymans  of  30  or 
40  ft.  in  length  are  said  to  be  met  witli  in  the  rivers, 
and  venomous  serpents  are  not  rare.  In  the  winter, 
whales,  seals,  &c.  visit  the  shores.  Tlie  mineral  king- 
dom produces  gold,  silver,  iron,  rock  salt,  and  ronl. 

Peopli;^c.—  Vhc  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  15,000,000, 
but  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  tliis  estimate,  which, 
wchavelittiedoubt,  is  greatly  beyond  the  mark.  Outz- 
l.iir  represents  the  coasts  as  thinly  inhabited.  We  have 
elsewhere  stated  that  tlie  Corcans  are  superior  in 
strength  and  statire  to  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but 
that  they  are  inferior  to  eitlier  in  mental  energy  and 
cipacity.  (Anli,  p.  191.)  They  are  gross  in  their  habits, 
eat  voraciously,  and  drink  to  excess.  Tlie  dress  of  both 
men  and  women  it  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Chinese, 
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though  the  Coreans  do  not,  like  that  people,  cut  olf 
their  hair.  Their  houses  are  alio  like  those  of  China,  being 
built  of  bricks  in  the  towns,  and  In  the  country  are  mere 
mud  hovels ;  each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
stockade.  Their  language  or  languages  are  peculiar,  difTsr- 
ing  from  those  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  In  writing 
they  use  alphabetic  characters,  though  the  symbolic 
characters  of  the  Chinese  are  also  understood  and  some- 
times resorted  to.  They  have  a  copious  literature,  and 
are  very  fond  of  reading,  as  well  as  of  music,  dancing, 
and  festivities.  Polygamy  is  permitted ;  but  the  women 
do  not  appear  to  be  under  such  restraint  as  in  China. 
(M'l.eod.)  The  religion  of  the  upper  orders  Is  that  of 
Confucius,  whilu  the  mass  of  the  people  are  attached 
to  Buddhism ;  but  neither  appears  to  have  much  in- 
fluence. Christianity,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Ja- 
panese, apiieared  to  be  extinct  when  Gutzlaff  visited 
Corea  in  1832. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  tfc The  manufactures  are  few : 

the  principal  are  a  kind  of  grass-cloth,  straw-plait, 
horse-hair  caps,  and  other  articles  for  domestic  use ; 
a  very  fine  and  transparent  fabric  woven  from  fllaments 
of  the  Urtica  japontca,  cotton  cloth,  and  a  very  strong 
kind  of  paper  made  of  cotton,  rice-paper,  &c. :  which 
articles,  togetherwith  ginseng,  skins,  some  metals,  horses, 
and  silk,  constitute  the  chief  exports.  What  trade  there 
is,  is  principally  with  Japan,  trom   which  they  import 

Eepper,  aromatic  woods,  alum,  bufialoes',  goats',  and 
ucks'  horns,  and  Dutch  and  Japanese  m,aniifactured 
goods.  There  is,  however,  some  trade  with'  China  car- 
ried on  at  Fungwang-ching  (the  Phanix-tottm),  beyond 
the  Leao-tong  border ;  but  this  trade  is  conducted 
with  great  secrecy,  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  of  any  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
This  jealousy  is  so  great,  that  no  Chinese  is  alToweil 
to  settle  in  Corea,  nor  any  Corean  to  leave  his  own 
country ;  Europeans  are  scarcely  ever  sufi'ered  to  land, 
or  remain  any  length  of  time  on  the  coast ;  and  the  N. 
frontier  is  abandoned  for  many  miles,  in  order  that  no 
communication  should  take  place  with  the  Manchoo 
Tartars.  Little  skill  in  ship-building  is  displayed  by 
the  Coreans ;  their  junks  do  not  carry  more  than  200 
tons,  and  are  quite  unmanageable  in  a  heavy  sea.  In 
the  construction  of  their  fishing-boats,  not  a  nail  is  used. 
Metallic  articles  and  money  are  rare.  The  only  coin  in 
circulation  is  of  copper  ;  but  payment  is  often  made  In 
silver  ingots, 

Corea  is  divided  into8provs.  King-hi-tao,  the  cap., 
is  placed  on  the  Kiang  river,  in  about  37°  40*  N.  lat., 
and  127°  20'  E.  long.,  or  about  the  centre  of  the  kingd. 
The  gov.  is  said  to  be  despoticai :  most  of  the  landed 

f)roperty  in  the  country  belongs  to  the  king,  of  whom  it 
s  held  in  different  portions  as  fiefs,  which  revert  to  the 
sovereign  at  the  decease  of  the  occupier.  Besides  the 
revenues  from  these  domains,  a  10th  part  of  all  kind  of 
produce  belongs  to  the  king.  Justice  is  in  many  respects 
very  rigid.  Rebellion,  as  in  China,  is  punished  by  the 
destruction  of  the  rebel,  with  his  entire  family,  and  the 
confiscation  of  tlieir  property.  None  but  the  king  may 
order  the  death  of  an  official  person :  the  master  has 
always  power  over  the  life  of^  his  slave.  For  minor 
crimes  the  general  punishment  is  the  bastinado,  which 
is  pretty  constantly  at  work.  The  Chinese  interfere  but 
little  with  the  internal  administration  of  Corea ;  but  the 
king  can  neither  assume  the  government,  nor  clioose  his 
successor  or  colleague,  witlioiit  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  Pekin,  to  which  he  sends  tribute  four  times  a 
year :  the  tribute  consists  of  ginseng-root,  sable-skins, 
white  cotton  paper,  silk,  horses,  silver  ingots,  &c.  The 
Corean  ambassador  is  treated  at  Pekin  with  but  little 
consideration.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  that,  like 
some  other  states  in  Asia,  Corea  is  tributary  to  the  more 
powerful  nations  on  either  side,  and  that  it  also  sends  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Jap.in,  consisting  of  ginseng,  leopards, 
&c.,  skins,  silks,  wiiite  cotton  fabrics,  horses,  &c. ;  but 
for  wliich  an  acknowledgment  is  made  in  gold  articles, 
fans,  tea,  presents  of  silver  to  the  ambassadors,  &c. 

History. —  Corea  was  known  to  the  Chinese  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  civilised 
by  the  Chinese  sovereign  Khil-su,  about  1,120  years 
before  our  sera.  After  experiencing  several  revolutions, 
it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the  Japanese  in  1092, 
who,  however,  abandoned  their  conquest  in  ifiiiS.  The 
Coreans  having  called  in  tlie  aid  of  China  during  that 
struggle,  Corea  has  since  formed  a  subordinate  part  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  (Hitter's  Asien  Erdkunde,  ill. 
fiJi-JMI.  \  Du  Hiildc  ;  Klapr  UH  i  Timkowski ;  Gutxlnff'$ 
Three  t'oyages,  ^c.i  Lindsavi  M'Leod,  ^c. ;  Malte- 
Brun.) 

COKELLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  in  a  fertile 
plain  on  the  Alania,  13  m.  W.  Tudela,  12  m.  S.B.  Cala- 
liorra.  Pop.  5,85(1.  It  has  2  chiirclies,  4  convent.',  an 
hospital,  and  some  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The 
Inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  extraction  of  liquorice 
and  madder  juice,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy,  oil, 
and  flour. 

COKFE-CASTLE,  a  market  town  and  bor.  of  Eng- 
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land,  CO.  Dortet,  Blandford  div.,  hund.  Haldor,  In  the 
Iile  or  Purbeck,  32  m.  S.S.W.  Saliibury.  Pop.  (1831) 
960.  Thli  town  ii  most  probably  indebted  for  its  origin 
to  its  cattle,  on  a  steep  rocky  hill,  a  little  to  the  N., 
formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  But  its  entire 
importance,  in  more  modern  times,  was  owing  to  its 
having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  returning  2  mems.  to  the 
H.  ofC.fk'om  the  Uth  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  Suu- 
day-schooli  were  early  established  ir,  this  town  and  the 
lurrounding  district.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  employed 
in  the  neighbouring  clay-works  and  quarries.  Market- 
day,  Thuriday. 

CORFU  (aa.Corcyra),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  seat  of  government,  and  most  important,  though 
not  the  largest,  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  lies  between 
lat.  39°  W  and  39°  50'  N.,  and  long.  19° 35'  and  20°  6'  E. ; 
oir  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  of  Albania,  from  which  it  is 
icparated  by  a  channel  only  3-5th8  of  a  m.  wide  at  its  N. 
extremity,  6  m.  at  its  S.  extremity,  and  15  m.  In  the 
centre.  The  shape  of  Corfu  is  elongated ;  the  island  de- 
scribes a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  towards  the 
W. ;  length  N.W.  to  S.E.  41  m. :  breadth  greatest  in  the 
N.,  where  it  is  20  m. ;  but  it  gradually  tapers  towards  its 
S.  extremity.  Area,  227  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1833)  60,890. 
Surface  hilly,  particularly  in  the  N.W.,  where  the  peak 
of  St.  Salvador  rises  2,<.)T9  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  streams  watering  it  are  few  and  small,  and  mostly 
dried  up  in  summer.  Climate  mild ;  the  mean  maximum 
temp,  in  the'  open  air  for  the  5  years  ending  December, 
1838,  was  about  88°  Fahr. ;  and  the  average  minimum 
31°  Fahr. :  but  Corfu  is  subject  to  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  owing,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Epirus.  Earthquakes 
also  are  frequent  The  more  elevated  lands  arc  rugged 
and  barren,  but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile,  and 

Sroductive  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  olive-oil,  wine,  cotton, 
ax,  and  pulse.  Corfu  yields  no  currants.  Oil  is  the 
great  staple  of  this  isl.,  which  has,  in  fact,  the  appearance 
of  a  continuous  olive  wood,  a  consequence  partly  of  the 
extraordinary  encouragement  formerly  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  by  the  Venetians.  There  is  an  oil 
harvest  every  year,  but  the  great  crop  is  properly  bien- 
nial, the  trees  being  suffered  to  repose  for  a  year.  Next 
to  oil,  salt,  obtained  from  saltpans  along  the  shores, 
oranges,  citrons,  and  other  fruits,  besides  honey  and  wax, 
are  the  other  chief  articles  produced.  Cnrfu  is  divided 
into  7  cantons :  it  sends  7  mems.  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  1  to  the  senate  ;  Corfu,  the  cap.,  is  the  only 
town  worthy  of  mention  ;  the  rest  are  mere  villages. 

The  city  and  port  of  Corfu,  the  chief  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  lie  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Island,  on  the  chan- 
nel between  it  and  the  opposite   coast,  which  is  here 
about  5  m.  wide ;  lat.  39°  37*  39"  N. ;  long.   19°  56*  34" 
E.    Pop.  about  17,000,  exclusive  of  the  military.      It 
consists  of  the  town  and   citadel,  both  fortified ;   and 
has  several  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Corcyra,  founded 
by  the   Corinthians  about  the  same   time   with  Syra- 
cuse.     The  citadel,  separated  from  the  town  by  wet 
ditches  and  outworks,  and  an  esplanade,  is  built  upon  a 
rucky  cape  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  contains  the  bar- 
racks, arsenal,  military  hospital,  the  residence  of  the 
lord  high  commissioner,  many  private  houses,  and  a 
lighthouse  erected  upon  a  point  233  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    The  town  has  three  gates  towards  the  sea, 
and  one  on  the  land  side :  it  is  not  well  built  ;  streets 
narrow  and  irregular,  and  houses  mostly  small  and  ill- 
contrived;  but  great  improvements  are  anticipated  on 
the  extension  of  the  town,  after  the  works  surrounding 
it  are  demolished,  a  measure  which  har  been  recently 
sanctioned  by  the  government.     Corfu  is  strengthened 
by  two  other  fortresses  besides  its  citadel— Fort  Neuf  and 
Vldo.    The  latter  is  built  on  a  small  inland  of  the  same 
name  (an.  P/vcAa),  nearly  I  m.  N.  from  the  city,  and 
has  hod  much  itains  and  expense  bestowed  on  Its  im- 
provement for  many  years  past.     When  the  works  aie 
completed,  the  island  of  Vidu,  though  requiring  only  a 
imall  garrison  to  defend  It,  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  next 
to  impregnable,   (Private  SiS.  Report.)   Corfu  contains 
a  catuedral,  and  several  Creek  and  Roman   Catholic 
churches   and   chapels,   a   university,   g}'mnasium,  cc- 
closiaitical    seminary,   and   several    primary    schools. 
Around  it   there   are    some   pleasant  walks.   Interest- 
ing from  classical  associations ;  the  esplanade  Is  weli 
planted  with  trees,  and    forms    an    agreeable    prome- 
nade.   The  town  is  now  well  supplied  with  water,  which 
it  conveyed  by  means  of  iron  pipes  f^om  Benizza,  a  dis- 
tance 01  7  m.    Ruadi  have  been  made  from  Corfu  to 
most  of  the  principal  towns  and  villaget  in  the  ishind. 
The  harbour  iHttwecn  the  island  of  Vido  and  the  city 
it  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels  anchor  in  from  12  to 
17  fathoms  water.     The  canal,  or  channel  of  Corfu,  is  a 
little  dilBcult  of  navigation,  but  lias  deep  water  through- 
out ;    there  it  a  lighthouse  on  tlie  rocx  of  TIgnoso  at 
itt  N.  entrance,  and  a  floating  light  is  moored  off  the 
point  of  Letcbimo  near  itt  S.  extrumlty.    The  city  of  ] 
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Corfu  is  the  teat  of  the  parliament,  and  senate  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Justice  nr 
the  republic,  the  chief  special  courts  for  the  island  and 
of  a  Greek  archbishop.  In  1716  it  was  unsuccessfiillv 
besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  did  not  fall  into  their  haniK 
until  the  end  of  last  century.  " 

Corfu  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  external  trade  of  ths 
Ionian  Islands.    The  roads  In  it  are  goo<1,  having  Iwcn 
greatly  improved  since  It  hat  been  under  British  nro 
tection.     Host  of  the  inhab.  belong  to  the  Greek  church" 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  country  ol  Phaeacia,  or  Scherla' 
mentioned  by  Homer,  on  which  Ulysses  was  wrecked  and 
afterwards  hospitably  entertained  by  King  Aleinout'    It 
became  aiterwardt  a  celebrated  colony  and  naval  station 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  a  quarrel  between  It  and  the  mo 
ther  country  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  was  also 
an  important  naval  station  under  the  Romans.    It  bo 
longed  successively  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  tior'. 
mant,  and  Venetians,  and  rhared  the  fate  of  the  Venn 
tian   republic  In  1799.    (Private  MS.  Report  •   pati 
Paper;  \^ai\    Commerc.  Diet.  Sic.) 

CORINGA  (Caranga),  a  considerable  sea-port  town 
of  HindoRtiui,  prov.  N.  Circars.  distr.  Rajalimundrv  ami 
33  m.  S.E.  that  town  ;  lat.  16°  40'  N.,  long.  82° 44'  E 
Excepting  Blackwood's  Harbour,  Coringa  Bay  contaiiij 
the  only  smooth  water  to  be  found  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon.  A  wet  Jock 
has  been  formetl,  and  many  small  vessels  arc  atinuiillv 
built  here.  In  1784,  a  remarkabiu  inundation  of  tlic  sei 
took  place,  destroying  much  property  and  many  inhabit. 
antt.    (Hamilton,  i.  463.) 

CORINTH  (K»{i»9«f ),  a  famous  city  of  Greece  within 
the  Morea  (an.  Peloponnesus),  near  tlie  Istlmius  of  the 
same  name,  between  the  gulphs  of  Lcpanto  ( Corituhianti 
Sinus)  on  the  W.,  and  of  Egina  (Saronicus  Sitiusi  rm 
the  E.,  7  m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  latter,  and  i 
m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  former ;  lat.  370  63',')7" 
N.,  long.  22°  52*  .V  E.  The  town  Is  situated  at  the  N 
foot  of  a  steep  rock,  1,336  ft.  in  height,  tne  Acrocorin'. 
thus  or  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  the  summit  of  whicli  it 
now,  at  in  antiquity,  occupied  by  a  fortress.  Tlie  pre- 
sent  town,  tliough  thinly  peopled,  is  of  considerate 
extent,  the  houses  being  placed  wide  apart,  and  much 
space  occupied  with  gardens.  The  only  Grecian  niln 
at  present  to  bo  found  in  Corinth,  is  a  Doric  temple 
which  had  II  columns  standing  when  it  was  visited  by 
Wheeler,  but  only  7  when  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  DoJwelf. 
There  are  some  shapeless  and  uninteresting  Komim 
remains,  supposed  to  have  been  baths  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  approaching  to  a  well-defined  building,  and  w« 
may  exclaim  with  the  poet,  — 

"  Where  li  thy  granaeiir,  Corinth  ?  irhnink  from  tliilil:. 


Thy  ancient  treasuret.,  and  thy  rampart's  hi-luht ; 
"'"  •  ■■•      -  •      ■       ,!_fih,^  ■ 

•    "if! 
hy  »a 
And  hardly  kparetl  the  traces  of  thy  fall  1" 


Thy  Kod-like  fanw  and  iMilacet !  —  Oh,  whelv 
Thy  iniuhty  myrindu  and  majestic  fair  I 
RelenUess  war  lias  |>our'd  around  thy  Walt, 


The  situation  of  Corinth  is  extremely  advantageous : 
boing  nlaced  on  a  narrow  Isthmus  between  the  seas  tliat 
wash  the  E.  and  W.  shores  of  Greece,  the  could  hardly 
fail  to  become  an  important  emporium  j  while  the  Acro- 
corlnthus,  if  properly  fortified,  would  be  all  but  iniprcR. 
nt'jie,  and  thn  possession  of  the  isthmus  would  cuablo 
her  to  command  all  access  by  land  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Greece.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Corinth 
was  early  distinguished  by  the  wealth,  commerce,  lux- 
ury,  and  refinement  of  her  citizens.  In  the  earlier  .igci 
of  antiquity,  the  attempt  to  sail  round  the  Peloponnesus, 
or  to  double  Cape  Malea,  wat  regarde<l  as  an  iimlertiiking 
of  the  greatest  hazard  ;  and  to  obviate  this  dongiT,  tliv 
usual  practice  was  to  land  goods,  coming  from  the  VV. 
shores  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  destined  for  the  E.,  at 
the  iiarbour  of  I.echieum  (the  nearest  point  to  Corinth), 
on  the  Corinthian  Guiph,  and  to  convey  them  acros.s  the 
isthmus  to  Cenchrcic,  on  the  Saronic  Gulph,  where  they 
were  again  ship|ied  for  their  final  destination.  Tlie  pro- 
ducts of  the  E.  coasts  of  (5reccc,  Asia  Minor,  the  Black 
Sea,  &c.,  destined  for  the  W.  parts  of  (Jreece,  Italy,  ic. 
were  conveyed  through  the  Corinthian  territory  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  so  that  the  city  early  became  the  seat 
of  perhaps  the  most  important  transit  trade  carried  on  in 
antiquity.  In  addition  to  this,  (Corinth  at  an  early  neriuii 
founded  Corcyra,  .Syracuse,  and  other  importiir.t  colonicsj 
established  within  her  walls  various  manufactures,  p,irli- 
cularly  of  brass  iind  eartlienwarc  j  had  numeroun  fleets, 
lioth  of  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen ;  and  was  the  centre 
of  an  active  commerce  that  extended  to  the  DIaek  Sea, 
Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  In  the 
magnificenceof  her  public  uuildings,  and  the  spleiiiluiir 
of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  statuary  and  painting  by  which 
they  were  adorned,  she  was  second  only  to  Athens.  I'lic 
opulence,  of  which  she  was  the  centre,  made  lier  a  fa- 
vourite seat  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  as  weli  as  of 
trade  and  industry.  Venus  w.-is  her  principal  deity ;  ami 
the  temple  and  stattic  of  the  goddess  were  prominent  oli. 
jects  in  the  Acropolis.  Lais,  the  most  famous  of  llie 
priciteasci  of  Veuut,  tliough  of  Sicilian  origin,  ielectnl 
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Corinth  as  her  favourite  roiJenco ;  and  >o  highly  wai 
■he  esteemed,  that  a  magnificent  tomb  (described  by 
Fausaiiiai)  wai  erected  over  lier  remains,  and  medals 
struck  in  c.Mmmcmoratlon  of  licr  beauty  !  In  conse- 
quence, Corinth  l.>ecainc  not  only  onu  of  the  most  lux- 
urious, but  also  one  of  the  most  expensive  places  of  anti- 
quity, which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb— 
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'  Non  culTis  komlni  cootlnglt  adlre  Corlnthum.'* 

ifiir.  Kplit.  1. 17- 


36. 


The  Acropolis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in 
Gtc«ce.  It  has  some  famona  springs,  and  is  in  most 
paits  precipitous.  Livy  calls  it,  Arx  inter  omnia  in  im- 
mancm  aUtludinem  edila,  scntens  Jonlibus  ( lib.  4.5.  (  2M.) ; 
iind  Statiui  lavt,  that  it  tluowt  ita  shadow  over  both 
seas— 

— —  "  qua  lummaA  caput  Arrocorinthos  tn  niims 
TulIU,  St  altvrna  Keinlnuin  more  liroteitlt  umbra," 

f  A<6.  lib.  7.  lln.  106. 

If  properly  fortified,  it  would  render  all  access  to  the 
Mnrca  by  land  impracticable ;  and  as  a  fortrcsi,  it  might 
be  rendered  not  less  secure  than  Gibraltar.  ( Clarke, 
vl.  .OGS.  8vo.  ed.)  It  Is,  in  fact,  one  ol'  the  keys  of 
Greece;  and  was,  therefore,  aptly  said  by  the  oracle  to 
be  one  of  the  hom$  which  a  conqueror  should  lay  hold 
of  to  secure  that  valuable  keifer  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
vieiv  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  richest  in  classical  associations,  of  any 
In  Greece.  Athccs  is  seen  in  the  distance ;  .ind  the  eye 
wanders  over  six  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
states,  —  Attica,  Acliaia,  Bocotla,  Locris,  I'hocis,  and 
Argolis. 

The  government  of  Corinth,  like  that  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  was  originally  monarchical.  It  then  be- 
came subject  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bncthldae,  and  was 
again,  alter  a  period  of  ninety  years,  subjected  to  kings 
or  tyrants.  I'oriaiider,  the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was 
tliat  of  a  Titus,  and  the  latter  of  a  Tiberius,  was  the 
last  of  its  sovereigns.  At  his  death  the  Corinthians 
established  a  republican  form  of  government,  niclining, 
however,  more  to  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  than  denio- 
crikcy.  It  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  devised ;  and 
the  public  tranquillity  was  less  disturbed  in  Corinth 
than  in  most  Grecian  states. 

VViien  the  Achieans  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Rome,  Corinth  was  one  of  their  principal  strongholds. 
Though  the  Roman  senate  had  resolved  upon  the  de- 
;ttuction  of  the  city,  Mctcllus  was  anxious  to  avert  the 
catastrophe;  but  his  offers  to  brint,  about  a  reconcili- 
atiun,  which  might  have  saved  Corinth,  were  con- 
tem|ituously  rejected,  and  his  deputies  thrown  into 
prison.  '1  he  Curinthlans  suffered  severely  for  this  in- 
considerate conduct.  The  consul  Mummius,  having 
superseded  Metellus,  appeared  before  Corinth  with  a 
puwerl'ularmy  ;  and  after  defeating  the  Aclia'iuis,  entered 
tlie  city,  which  had  been  lell  without  any  garrison,  and 
was  deserted  by  the  greater  number  of  Its  Inlmb.  It  was 
first  sacked,  and  then  set  on  fire  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
accidental  mixture  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  melted 
on  this  occasion,  furnished  the  first  specimens  of  the 
Coriulliiau  brass,  to  much  esteemed  In  subsequent  ages  ! 
Not  satisfied  with  the  total  destruction  of  the  city,  the 
natives  of  Corinth  who  had  escaped  were  carefully 
hunted  out  and  sold  as  slaves,  their  lands  being  at  the 
same  time  disposed  of  to  strangers,  mostly  to  tlie 
Sicyonians.  The  destruction  of  Corinth  took  place  anno 
I4GB.C.;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  also. was 
the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage ;  both  these 
great  cities  having  been  sacrificed  nearly  at  the  same 
mumeiit  to  the  Insatiable  rapacity  and  ambition  of  Kotne. 
According  to  .Strabo,  the  finest  works  of  art  which 
adorned  Home  in  his  time  had  been  brought  from 
Corintli ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  many,  if  not  the 
greater  number,  of  these  masterpieces  had  beeu  <le- 
■troyetl.  Folviiius,  who  was  present  at  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Koman 
soldiers  playing  at  dice  on  a  picture  of  Aristides,  a  con- 
tcmiiorary  of  Apelles,  for  which  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
giimus  subsequently  ofl'ercd  6nO,(HX)  sesterces,  or  about 
&,m)l.  of  our  money.  (Slrabii,  lib.  viil. ;  Plin.  Hist.  Aaf., 
lit). 3.').  cap.  4.  Ilfc.)  We  need  not,  indeed,  be  much 
suijirised  that  the  soldiers  should  liave  made  use  of  such 
a  dice.board,  when  w«  find  the  consul  hiniself  assuring 
tiie  masters  of  the  veks^els  selected  to  convey  the  pictures 
ami  statues  to  Uome,  that  if  any  of  them  were  lost  or 
injured,  he  should  compel  tiiem  to  supply  others  in  tliclr 
stead  at  their  own  cost !  ( VcVeiut  Palerctdtu,  lib.  i. 
cap.  13.) 

*  Corinth  remained  In  the  ruinous  state  to  which  It  had 
bien  ruduccd  by  Mummius,  till  a  colony  was  sent  thither 
by  Juliuii  Ciesar.  Under  its  new  masters  it  once  more 
became  a  considerable  city,  as  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  I'ansanias  (lib.  ii.),  and  is  much  dis- 
tiiigulslied  In  the  gospel  history.  Alter  being  sacked  by 
Alaric,  it  came,  on  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  into 
the  pouseision  of  the  Venetians.     The  Turks  took  it 


from  the  latter  in  1458 ;  the  Venetians,  however,  retook  it 
in  1687,  but  lost  it  again  to  the  Turks  in  171ft.  It  is  now 
a  principal  place  in  the  nomarchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth. 
(Besides  the  authorities  previously  referred  to,  sco 
Ancient  Universal  History,  vii.  31U.  Hvu.  ed. ;  Voyage 
d' Anacharsis,  cap.  37.) 

COHINTH  (ISTHMUS  OF).  Where  narrowest, 
about  G  m.  E.  ft-om  Corinth,  this  celebrated  Isthmus  i« 
about  f>  m.  across.  The  advantages  that  would  result  to 
Corinth,  and  to  the  commerce  of  Greece,  by  cutting  a 
canal  or  navigable  channel  through  this  isthmus,  were 
perceived  at  a  very  early  period  i  and  attempts  to  accom- 
plish so  beneficial  a  work  were  made  by  Feriandcr, 
Demetrius  I'oUorcetes.  Julius  Cssar,  and  other  Koman 
emperors :  all  of  them,  however,  proved  abortive,  though 
parts  of  the  excavations  are  still  visible.  This  want  of 
success  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  but  we  incline 
to  think  that  it  was  wholly  owing  to  the  dlHiculty  of  the 
ground.  The  Isthmus  is  high  and  rocky ;  and  at  a  period 
when  the  construction  of  locks  was  unknown,  the  canal 
must  cither  have  been  excavated  to  the  required  level, 
or  been  partly  excavated  and  partly  tunnelled,  either  of 
which  operations  would  have  been  all  but  impracticable. 
As  the  next  best  resource,  ships  were  drawn  by  means 
of  machinery  from  one  sea  tn  another ;  but  It  Is  clear  that 
nunc  but  the  smaller  class  ofvesscls  could  be  so  conveyed. 

The  isthmus  has  been  repeatedly  fortified.  The  first 
instance  of  this  of  whicli  we  have  any  certain  accounts 
took  place  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  It  was 
afterwards  fortified  by  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in 
the  time  of  Epaminondas.  Uiirlng  the  decline  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  the  defence  of  tlie  Peloponnesus  princi- 
pally depended  on  this  bulwark,  which  was  strengthened 
and  renovated  under  Justinian.  It  was  restored  for  the 
last  time  by  the  Venetians  in  1G96.  (See  VodweU'i 
Greece,  11.  18.\,and  the  authorities  there  quoted.) 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  also  famous  in  antiquity 
for  the  games  celebrated  there,  every  fifth  year,  in 
honour  of  Neptune  and  of  Palecmon  or  Mellcertes,  with 
the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  They  continued 
in  vogue  after  the  Olympian  and  other  public  games  had 
falleu  into  disuse.  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth  the 
Romans  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  to  tlie  Sicyonians  ;  but  on  its  restoration  by  Juliiii 
Cssar,  Corinth  recovered  its  ancient  presidency.  Dr. 
Clarke  discovered  at  the  port  of  Schuenus,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  isthmus,  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
the  theatre,  stadium,  and  other  public  buildings,  de- 
scribed by  Fausanlas  as  connected  with  the  Isthmian 
solemnities.  (Travels,  vl.  573.  Svo.cd. ;  Cramer's  Greece, 
ill.  30.) 

CORK,  a  marit.  go.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  in  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  island,  having  S.  St.  George's  channel, 
E.  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  N.  Limerick,  and  W. 
Kerry  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  the  most  exten- 
sive of  all  the  Irish  cos.,  containing  l,7C!),.'>C3  imp.  acres, 
of  which  700,7(jb  are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog.  It 
has  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil  j  in  the  W.  it  is 
rugged  and  m'luntalnous,  but  the  N.  and  E.  districts  are 
(lislinguishcd  by  their  richness  and  fertility.  There  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  timber,  otherwise  the  country  would 
be  eminently  beautiful.  Climate  extremely  mild,  but 
moist.  Property  principally  in  very  largo  estates.  Til- 
lage larms  for  the  most  part  small ;  those  of  larger  size 
are  frequently  held  in  partnership,  or  have  been  divided 
amongst  the  family  of  the  occupant.  Where  such  practices 
prevail,  agriculture  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  a  very 
backward  state.  Potatoes  engross  a  great  part  of  the 
attention  and  labour  of  the  smaller  class  of  occupiers ; 
and  after  them  the  ground  used  to  be  subjected  to  a 
series  of  corn  crops,  as  lung  as  It  whs  capable  of  bearing 
any  thing.  But  an  improved  sy.<-tem  has  been  intro- 
duced of  late  years  on  several  large  estates  ;  and  better 
implements  and  breeds  of  cattle  are  now  generally  met 
with.  Oats  is  the  principal  cum  crop,  but  wheat  is  also 
extensively  protluced.  There  are  extensive  dairies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cork  'ind  in  otlicr  districts  ;  and  the  ex- 
ports of  corn,  flour,  provlsicms,  and  other  articles  of  agrl- 
culliirul  produce  from  Cork,  are  very  extensive  (see  next 
article).  Average  rent  of  land,  13j.  7(1.  an  acre.  The 
copper  mine  of  Allihies,  near  Castletown,  employs  from 
l,20<ito  l,,5IK)men  {Railuay  Heporl);  but,  with  this  ex- 
ception, limestone  is  the  most  valuable  mineral.  Dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  linen  manufacture  have  been 
established  at  Cork  and  otiier  towns,  and  there  are  some 
large  distilleries.  The  coast  of  Cork  is  deeply  Indented 
by  the  sea,  and  has  some  of  the  finest  bays  and  harbours 
in  the  world,  ainoii);  which  Kantry  Bay  and  Cork  Harbour 
are  pre-eminent.  Principal  rivers,  l.ee,  llandun.  Black- 
water,  Hen,  I'unclu'on,  llride.  and  Awbeg.  Principal 
towns,  Cork  city,  Youghal,  llandon,  Kiiisalc,  Mallow, 
Kermoy.  Cork  cnntain.s,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  the  Co., 
19  baronies  and  '2ti9  parishes,  and  returns  8  mems.  to  the 
U.  of  C,  viz.  '2  for  the  CO.,  'I  for  the  city  of  Cork,  and  1 
each  for  the  bors.  of  Yougliall,  Bandon,  Mallow,  and 
Kinsalo.  Registered  electors  fur  co.  in  I8:)H,  4,4;iH.  In 
l)S3l,  Cork  had  IIH.KTO  inliab.  houses,  i;i8,3U7  fainiiici 
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and  810,7.12  individuals,  of  whom  390,712  were  males,  and 
411,ni(>  fcin.ilca. 

CoHK,  a  city  and  river-port  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster, 
on  the  Lee,  II  m.  above  wlicre  it  discharges  itself  into 
Cork  harbour ;  lat.ftio  53'  SS"  N.,  long.  8°  29'  W. ;  IS.') m. 
S.  W.  Dublin.  This  i)  the  second  city  of  Ireland  in 
respect  of  pop.  and  commercial  importance,  and  I'urms  a 
CO.  in  itself,  having  a  local  jurisdiction  separate  from 
that  of  the  co.  of  Cork,  by  whicii  it  is  surrounded.  1'he 
CO.  of  the  city  extends  over  44,463  acres,  of  which  2,39(i, 
constituting  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  built  upon,  the 
remainder  beini;  inhabited  by  a  rural  pop.  The  city  lies 
in  the  vale  of  the  river  Lee.  and  ii  surrounded  l)y  hills  of 
considerable  elevation,  whicli  render  the  climate  moist, 
though  not  unhenltliy.  It  ones  its  origin  to  a  religious 
establishment  founded  at  a  remote  period.  Previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  was  inhabited  by  a  ciilony  of 
Danes,  and  then,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  consisted  of  a 
single  street  in  an  island  formed  by  the  river.  lC\en  so 
lately  as  the  reign  of  lUizabeth.  it  is  described  as  "  a  little 
trading  town  of  much  resort,"  but  consisting  of  a  single 
street.  After  the  Kevolution.it  began  to  improve,  and  at 
length,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  Cork  har- 
bour, the  principal  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  channel 
fleet  during  the  French  war,  anil  its  being  a  great  mart 
for  thesuiiply  oftlie  fleets  and  colonics  with  provisions,  it 
rose  rapidly  to  its  present  state  of  wealth  and  importance. 

Tlie  pop.  in  1821  amounted  to  l(K),(>.'i8  souls,  and  in 
1831  to  IU7,0IG:  of  tlie  inhab.,  at  the  latter  of  these  two 
periods,  excluding  a  few  small  parts  of  iiarislies,  the 
greater  portion  of  wiiich  are  in  the  rural  district,  tlierc 
were  l.'),73l  I'rotestants  of  the  estab.  c|jurch,  l,l(il)  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  and  7(i,7H3  11.  Cath.  The  number  of 
dwelling  houses,  in  1833,  was  7,928,  besides  1,684  ware- 
houses and  bulldhigs,  malving  a  total  of  9,612;  of  tliese, 
HfiM  were  slated,  1,028  thatclied,  and  S,C02  had  seven 
windows  and  upnards. 

The  city  is  intersected  by  two  groat,  and  some  smaller 
branches  of  the  Lee,  the  latter  having  been  arched  over 
and  built  upon  :  the  river  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  all 
of  modern  construction,  and  mostly  of  eleg^int  archlt<'C- 
ture.  The  main  streets  arc  broad,  well  |.uvei',  witli 
flagged  footways,  and  lighted  with  g.is.  An  assessment 
for  their  ch'aning,  liglitiii);,  &c.  is  levied  to  the  amount  of 
about  l>,0<HU.  per  ann.  1  he  houses  in  the  more  ancient 
part  of  the  city  arc  cf  limestone,  raisi-d  in  tlu>  neigh- 
iMiurhood,  and  sometimes  faced  willi  ryoling  slate  or 
cement ;  those  in  the  modern  part  are  mostly  of  brick. 
"St.  Patrick  Street,  the  (irand  Parade,  the  .S.Mali, 
Great  (iei.rge  Street,  St.  Patrick's  Hill,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  streets ;  the  quays,  the  Clanniire  road, 
South  Terrace,  Warren  Place,  and  Lapps  Island,  are 
inhabited  by  persons  of  weaitli  and  ri'sniHtabiiily,  or  oc- 
cupied by  warehouses  ;  but  many  ol^  (he  streets,  anil 
nearly  all  the  lanes  branching  ofl'  Irom  tin:  main  streets 
and  places,  are  o<'CU|>ied  by  numerous  families  of  tlie 
lower  classes,  ami  many,  apparently,  in  the  lowest  state 
of  destitution.  Tiie  suburbs  towiu-ils  tlie  N.,  and  parts  of 
those  lowarils  the  N.  and  N.W.,  are  occupied  by  JH'r.sons 
in  a  condition  bordcrin);  on  p.iuperism,  The  principal 
streets  and  anarters  ot  tlut  city  and  suburbs  are  weli 
paved  and  liglited,  but  the  lanes  and  narrow  brick  streels 
•re  generally  neglectiil."  ( Muuicivnl  lloundiiry  lirpuil. ) 
The  part  of  the  county  witliin  tiie  city  and  suburbs  is 
divided  into  six  parislies  ;  the  rural  Vart  Into  four  i  be- 
sides eight  parts  of  parishes,  the  remainders  of  whicii  are 
in  liie  Co.  at  large.  The  parishes  within  tlie  city  and 
•uburbs  are  St.  I'liibarr's,  tlie  iliiirih  of  which  is  Iheca- 
thiHlral  i  the  Holy  Trinity  or  t.'lirist  I'liurch  ;  St.  Peter's ; 
St.  Mary's,  Shandon  i  St.  Anne's,  Siianilon  ;  and  St. 
Paul's,  and  St.  Nicliolas.  Thireisaisii.afri'erliurch  ;and 
<t  chapel  for  teamen  lias  Ihtii  ii|ieiii'd  in  a  iiuik  in  the 
river.  Tliese  parislies  are  coniliined  in  tlio  II.  ('atlmlic 
arrangement  into  three  unions  or  parishes,  eai  h  having 
A  large  chaiiel,  one  of  w'lich  is  coiisiitereii  tlie  catliedrid  : 
there  are  aUo  several  i  hapcls  of  easi'.  'I  he  monastic  is- 
taliilslimenis  of  tiie  Augiiatiiies,  l''raiicisi'aiis,  Dimitiii- 
caiis.  Capuchins  (t  splendid  structure),  and  two  of  Nuns 
of  tile  Presentation,  have  tliuir  respeitive  rhaiiris  ;  to  tlie 
latter  are  attached  sihixils,  in  uhnii  liiiiidriils  of  Icnnde 
clillilren  receive  a  religious  and  useful  eiliicatlon.  There 
are  two  places  of  wiirrliiii  fur  Preshyteriuiis,  three  for 
Metlioditts,  and  one  each  for  (jiiaki  rs.  Independents,  and 
Uajitlsls. 

'rhe  dioresin  schools  tor  the  sees  of  Curk,  lioss.  and 
('loyne.ln  wlilcli  the  pupils  receive  gratuitous  Instriiitiiiii. 
are  III  Ihetity.  The  other  scho(  Is.  sii|i|Hirti'ii  by  lM'i|iiekls, 
iloimtliins,   or   silliserliilloiis,  are    the   (ireen-eiiat    lliis. 

iiital,  St.  Sleiilien's,  llliie.coat  liiii|illal,  l)i'.iiie's  t'iiarily 
ielioids,  Ari'lideai'iiu  Piiineriiy's  I  ree  .Sclincil,  llie  l.ao- 
castriaii  Silioul,  and  the  I  einale  Orpli.iii  AKyluni.  lure 
nio»t  nmong  tlie  cliaritnlile  iiii.|ltulli>iis  for  proniiitiiig 
vduialion  are  two  estalillslinieiits,  calleil  Miiiiks'  sclioiils. 
loiidoeled  liy  iavnieii,  and  not,  as  llie  name  would  seem 
to  iin|il)',  by  rellgiiiiis  I'hev  are  extremely  well  ma- 
>  natieil.  and  are  >|Hilieii  iil  by  all  ciiin| .  li  nt  Judges  in  lilgii 
ti'riiis  oi  coninicndatiou. 


The  Curk  Doyal  Institution,  founded  In  1803,  was  lor 
a  series  of  years  the  principal  literary  and  scicntilic 
foundation  in  the  city.  It  was  supported  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions, but  chiefly  by  a  grant  of  public  money,  wliich 
being  withdrawn  in  1830,  the  institution  has  since  del 
clined  ;  and  its  tine  botanic  garden  has  been  converted 
into  a  cemetery,  on  the  plan  of  the  PPre  la  Chaiie  at  Paris- 
but  its  museumx,  and  library  of  about  1^,000  volumes,  are 
still  kept  up.  The  voluntary  societies  of  a  similar  ciia- 
r.%ter  are,  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Society,  Cuvler- 
ian.  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Library  Societies 
Society  of  Arts,  the  School  of  Physic  and  Surgery,  anii 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  about  200  members.  Five 
newspapers  are  published  in  the  city. 

The  charitable  and  lienevolent  institutions  arc  nu> 
merous.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  incorporated  in  1747 
Is  supported  by  a  local  tax  on  the  import  of  coals,  ave! 
raging  ■'),500/.  annually :  it  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  Dublin:  in  1833  it  maintained  44f 
children  witliin,  and  872  without  the  establishment.  The 
N.  and  S.  udirmaries  and  dispensaries  are  supports 
partly  by  grand  jury  presentments,  and  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions. Tlie  Fever  Hospital,  In  a  healthy  situation 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  is  supported  in  a 
similar  manner :  it  has  accommodation  for  3(H)  patients. 
The  Cork  General  Dispensary,  to  which  is  attacheil  the 
Humane  .Society  and  Vaccine  Institution,  is  also  partiiilly 
s'.ipported  by  grants  of  public  money.  The  Lying-in 
Hospital  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions.  Tiio 
city  and  county  Lunatic  Asylum  contains  313  single 
rooms  for  patients  :  it  received  376  patients  during  tlie 
year  1836,  of  whom  181  were  males,  and  192  females ; 
the  average  annual  expense  for  their  maintenance  per 
head  was  V2l.  \is.  The  House'of  Industry  is  an  exten- 
sive and  well-regulated  buililing,  and  maintains  up- 
wards ofl,'2(KI  paupers.  Hitherto  it  has  been  suppnrtej 
by  grand  iii'y  !rr-"ntments  and  voluntary  suliscriiPllims, 
but  I'.iider  the  I'oor  Law  Act  the  support  of  the  poor  will 
be  thrown  on  tlie  rale  to  be  raised  lor  that  purpose.  'I'hij 
other  charitable  institutions  are,  the  Magualeii  Asylum 
the  Kefiige,  chiefly  for  destitute  females  discharged  Iron, 
prison,  and  several  almshouses,  founded  by  bequests,  ur 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A  loan  luiid, 
comineiued  in  1774,  still  continues  to  grant  loans  of  from 
2/.  to  .v.,  rep.iyalile  by  weekly  instalments. 

There  are  two  tlieatres  and  a  circus  ;  but  the  theatres 
are  seldom  o|ieii,  and  theatrical  entertainments  do  nut  aix 
pear  to  he  much  in  fashion  in  Cork.  There  are  three  cluL 
houses.  The  Mardyke  is  a  very  fine  walk,  a  mile  in 
lengtli,  between  two  brunches  of  the  Ix>c.  Un  a  lielglit 
above  the  town  arc  cavalry  and  Infantry  barracks,  suited 
to  aceominoiiate  2,000  men. 

I'lie  corporation  derives  Its  privileges  fi-om  a  series  of 
charters,  commencing  with  one  from  Kiiig<Jotin,  when 
Karl  of  Morton  and  viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  consists  iif  a 
mayor  and  two  •herifl's.  eleetinl  annually  1  an  uiiliiiilti'd 
number  uf  aldermen,  being  those  citizens  wliu  have  served 
the  oflice  of  mayor  :  tiiis  nthce,  by  an  innovation  maile  in 
the  chiirter  liy  a  law  in  1721,  cannot  be  lilleil  exi'i'pt  hy 
a  person  who  has  previously  served  the  oflice  of  sherilf, 
and  who  thus  becimies  a  liiirgess,  from  the  iKxiy  of  vliiiin 
alone  the  mayor  is  eligible  under  the  bye  law.  liit 
freemen,  from  whom  the  sherifl's  must  lie  seliTted, 
acquire  tlint  right  by  lieiiig  tlie  eldest  suns  of  IriT- 
meii,  hy  apprenticeship,  or  iiy  grace  eipeclul.  'I'lie 
mayor,  recorder,  and  alilcrinen  are  justices  for  liie  lily. 
The  corporate  business  Is  transacted  by  the  ciiiirt  uf 
common  roiiiuil,  composed  of  the  biayor,  ri'i-enler, 
sherifl's,  and  aldermen  ;  and  liy  the  court  d  oyer  huiidritl, 
formed  of  the  freemen  at  largi'.  I'lie  mayor  rehiilet  In 
the  niaiisloii-hoiise  a  large  luid  elegant  liuilding  on  tiie 
Mardyke.  Tlie  city  sends  2  iiiein.  to  tlie  II.  nl  C.,  hIki 
are  elix'led  |iy  (he  Ireeiiieii  resident  witliin  7  In.,  liie  4lif. 
freeholders,  the  In/,  householders,  and  Ihi-  Id/.,  '^11/.,  uihI 
(Ml/,  ieasehoiders  :  No.  of  registered  eieelois  in  |k;|h,4,;|s4. 
Tile  courts  are  those  of  the  muyorand  sherillii,  wliiili  Imvi) 
jiirisiilelion  in  pleas  to  any  amoiint  aiHi>e  4li<.,  tliiise  uf  1 
lower  rate  are  adjiidicati-il  in  the  court  of  eoiisiit'iici'. 
Tlie  former  of  these  courts  sits  weekly,  as  doeji  tiie  illy 
sessliins  court,  lor  criliiinal  cases.  Tlie  mayor,  hlierliri, 
reeorder,  and  alilermeii  are  liie  recognised  JiiiIkis  »f 
llii'-e  courts;  but  virtimliy  the  rnoriier  piesiiiei.  A 
piiliee-iilllie,  or  magistrates'  court,  is  also  held  :  tlie  inn- 
stalailary  foriu  for  Hie  illy  coiisIkIi  iifiili  nieii.  Tin'  iit) 
ciiiirl-liiiiise  is  a  spleiidiii  buililing  lately  erecled  »t  ai; 
expense  of '2<i,<l0<l/.  Tlie  prison  Isdiiidiii  liiln  .'Ii  uiinli, 
h. II  lug  in  all  102  eeiis,  besides  il,iy  and  work-rooiiia.  i'liF 
iiuinlier  of  committals  to  the  eii;  inisini  wiu.  in  tlie  yiiir .- 
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Ti mber  of  comniillals,  in  |8;(7,  was  M'l ;  the  urn. 

leiH  es  were,— dentil,  3,  iiiit  iioneesei  iiIikI  ;  lriiii»|ioil«ti"ii 
fir  llie,  fi ;  for  14  years,  none  ;  and  lor  7  ye.iis.  1.11;  liii- 
prlsuninent  lor  2  years,  3  i  lor  I  year,  8  ;  fur  ti  nii.iilhiei 
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Kider,  312:  released  on  fine  or  securities,  32 ;  acquitted 
or  discharged,  for  want  of  prosecution,  13!).  There  is 
also  a  bridewell  for  the  temporary  connnement  of  per. 
sons  under  examination.  Ihe  assizes  for  the  co.,  and 
one  of  the  general  sessions  for  its  K.  riding,  are  held 
here.  The  county  gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  si. 
tuated  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  A  female  convict 
depAt,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  till  the  arrival  of  the  transport  ship  to  convey 
them  to  Aus':ralia,  is  in  the  S.  suburb. 

jfanufact'jres  are  fijw ;  those  of  woollen  and  cotton, 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  some  extent,  are  now 
nearly  extinet.  The  tanning  of  leather  is,  however,  ex- 
tensively e.irried  on,  there  b<!ing  V>  tanyards  In  the  city 
and  suburbs.  There  are  7  distilleries,  which  produce 
annually  about  2,0(10,000  gallons  whisky,  several  large 
breweries,  7  iron.foundries,  and  2  glass-houses.  The 
glove  trade  Is  also  very  extensive,  the  gloves  made  here 
having  long  since  superseded  those  of  Limerick,  by 
wlildi  name,  however,  they  continue  to  be  sold. 

The  butter  trade  was  at  one  time  the  staple  of  Cork, 
and  it  still  forms  an  important  item  in  its  exports.  All 
the  butter  sold  here  is  previously  subjected  to  an  inspec- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  a  'select  body,  chosen  from 
among  the  chief  merchants,  and  called  "  the  Committee 
of  Mercliants,"  which  also  performs  all  the  functions 
exeri'i8e<l  by  the  Cbamlior  of  Commerce  in  other  mer- 
cantile towns.  After  inspection,  the  firkins  arc  branded 
with  the  quality,  weight,  and  jirivatemark  of  the  inspector. 
These  arrangements  have,  it  is  said,  obtained  for  the  Cork 
butter  a  decided  preference  In  the  British  and  foreign 
markets.  The  quantity  weighed  in  1834.3.'>  was  280,000 
firkins.  The  provision  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent  during  the  late  war  with  1' ranee,  this  port 
being  the  principal  mart  for  the  suiiply  of  the  navy,  army, 
and  colonies  ;  and  though  It  has  tleellned  considerably 
since  the  peace  of  181,'i,  partly  in  conscqueiue  of  the 
competition  of  some  of  the  N.  continental  ports  and  of 
the  V.  States,  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Bacon  a.id  hams  are  cured  in  large  quantities 
fur  exportation. 

The  cum  trade,  arising  nut  of  the  increase  of  tillage, 
and  tliu  consequent  diminution  of  pasture  land,  has 
risen  on  the  decline  of  that  of  provisions,  and  now  forms 
the  chief  branch  of  commerce.  In  1H3.'),  exclusive  of 
the  grain  consumed  In  tlie  breweries  and  distilleries  of 
the  city  and  its  vicinity,  the  exports  amounted  to  i201 ,0(10 
barrels,  of  which  li«i,'5(K)  were  wheat.  A  corn.market, 
built  in  DWI.  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  enclosed 
area,  with  covered  passages  and  offices  for  welgbing  the 
grain,  and  transacting  other  business  connected  with  the 
trade.  'I'he  exportation  of  grain  anil  fiour  to  (jreat 
Britain  has  been  considerably  iiureased  by  steam  navi- 
gatiim.  as  has  that  of  live  stiH'k  and  provisions.  Up. 
wards  uf  l.'iiKI  pigs,  and  half  a  million  eggs,  are  sent 
away  weekly  during  the  neasun.  Salm(m,  both  fresh  and 
cured.  Is  also  exported  In  large  quantities. 

Siilijoiued  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
tlie  principal  articles  uf  native  produce  exported  from 
Cork  ill  iNli'i:  — 
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'I'lie  prliiilpal  arlUles  of  Import  are  cott  m  and  wixdlen 
in.uiiil.utiiri's,  haberdashery  and  apparel,^;  asiaiid  earth- 
eiiwnie,  hides,  eoal,  Ae. 

The  priii<'i|uil  market-days  are  Wednesdays  and  Sa- 
turdays. The  meat  and  vegetable  market  is  well  laid 
out,  and  pli'iitllully  provided.  In  the  cattle  market 
aliniil  (;,(i(KI  head  of  cattle,  and  IHMKtO  live  jugs  (besides 
('uri'aiisei),  nreimnnally  sidd.  The  Hank  ol^  Ireland,  and 
till'  I'mviiiilal,  Agrii'iiltural,  and  National  banks  have 
liraiiehei  here.  The  savings'  binik,  helil  In  a  handsome 
hnlldliig  erected  from  the  iirolltK,  was  I'staldivlied  in 
iNi;.  The  amount  of  ileiiosPa,  imw  ulmiil  '^.'ill.OIKI/.,  has 
been  derived  from  upwards  of  !il  iKHI  depiisilors. 

i'lii'  I'orelgii  trade  is  carried  mi  with  Portugal,  whence 
wiiies  and  salt  are  broiiglil )  with  Ihe  Mediterranean,  for 
wine  and  fruit;  and  with  the  llallle,  for  linilier  and 
article*  for  naval  eipilpiiii  nl  ;  llnilier  Is  also  liniiorled 
fniin  Halifax  and  Caiiadn.  The  ^Ve^t  India  (riKle  has 
declined  in  conseiineiice  of  the  great  f.ii'llllies  for  supply 
fluin  those  cohinles  through  the  Kiigllsh  ports. 
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The  excellence  of  its  harbour,  situated  aliout  II  m, 
below  the  city,  where  the  Lee  discharges  itself  Into  a 
spacious  land-locked  basin,  capable  of  containing  tiie 
whole  British  navy,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Cork.  During  the  war,  it  was  a 
great  naval  station,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  fur 
most  of  the  outward-bound  convoys.  Naval  arsenals 
and  stores,  which  have  now  become  nearly  useless, 
having  been  abandoned  by  the  government,  though  In 
the  best  state  of  preservation,  were  fitted  up  in  it( 
smaller  islands.  The  cummimication  by  water  between 
the  port  and  the  city  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
Board  of  Harbour  Commissioner.^,  established  under  an 
act  of  parliament,  by  whom  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
been  deepened,  and  lines  of  quays  of  upwards  of  4  m.  in 
length  raised  on  both  its  sides,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  from  the  harbour  dues.  The  buildings 
connected  with  commercial  transactions  are,  the  Cus- 
tom-house, the  Commercial  Buildings,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Post-office ;  all  neat  and  convenient 
edifices. 

The  custom  duties.  Including  those  of  Kinsale  and 
Youghal,  were,  in  1836,  230,904/.  ;  and  in  1837,  221,411/. 

The  post-ofllce  revenue,  in  183S,  amounted  to  13,022/., 
and  lit  1836  to  13,237/.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  in  1836,  was  30'/,  nf  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  21,514  tons.  During  the  same  year,  171  ships  in 
the  foreign  trade  entered,  and  8!)  cleared  out ;  in  the 
cross  channel  trade,  2,24G  vessels  entered,  and  1,384 
cleared  out ;  and  in  the  coasting  trade  the  number  of 
entries  and  clearances  was  406  and  596  respectively. 
Steam  navigation  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  St. 
Ueorge  Joint  Stock  Company,  which  employs  seven 
regular  vessels  that  ply  to  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Dublin.  A  dally  communication  between  Cork 
and  the  town  of  Cove,  in  the  harbour,  is  kept  up  by 
smaller  steamers.  (For  further  details,  tee  Cove.) 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  this  city  are  almost  ex- 
clusively mercantile.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  elevate  the  city  in  (he  scale  of  literature  and  science 
have  not  had  that  success  which  the  more  sanguine  pro- 
moters anticipated ;  though  tliey  have  probably  succeeded 
better  than  a  careless  observer  miglit  suppose.  Some 
very  distinguished  persons  have  been  natives  of  Cork, 
among  wliom  may  be  specified  Arthur  O'Leary,  O'Keefe, 
Barry  Ihe  artist,  Maclise  tlic  artist,  and  Sheridan  Kiiowles. 
The  newer  part  of  the  city  indicates  a  high  and  increas- 
ing state  of  prosperity  ;  in  It  are  the  tow  n  residences  of 
the  wealthy  merchants ;  while  the  a(ljoinlnR  country,  for 
several  miles  round,  is  studded  witii  their  villas  and  coun- 
try scats.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  extensive  dis- 
tricts uf  the  suburbs  evince  the  existence  of  comparative 
destitution  ;  lines  of  cabins  being  built  and  peopled  like 
those  in  the  surrounding  rural  villages.  But  Improve- 
ment is  notwithstanding  rapidly  advancing,  even  in  those 
quarters  In  which  there  is  the  greatest  poverty,  and  where 
old  habits  and  prejudices  are  sure  to  linger  lontiest  The 
food  nf  the  working  classes  is  chiefly  potatoes  \  the  f\iel, 
turf.  Several  remains  of  anti<|uities,  chiefly  monastic, 
are  to  lie  traceil,  as  are  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  some  parts  of  which  arc  in  a  perfect  state.  Coins 
struck  at  a  renal  mint  In  the  time  uf  Rdward  I.  have  iM'en 
occasiimally  liiund.  {. Hailway  lirporl i  Hthdle' i  Cork ; 
and  privatv  Infurmalitm.) 

COULKONK,  an  Inl.  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo, 
cap.  distr.,  near  the  source  of  the  BelinI,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  rising  from  n  fruitfid  well  c(dtlf  ated  plain,  22  m. 
S.  by  W.  Palermo.  Pop.  (1831)  13,788.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  and  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  royal 
cidlege,  n  iirison,  and  some  other  public  buildings, 

COKNWALL,  a  marlt.  eii.  nf  Fngland,  forming  the 
extremity  of  the  S.VV.  peninsula,  lieing  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  tixeept  on  the  V..,  where  it  adjoins 
Deviiiisiiire,  from  which  It  is  separated  nearly  In  Its 
whole  extent  by  Ihe  Taniar,  Area,  851,200  acres)  of 
wliieli  about  Ii5(l,(i(l()  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  In 
many  parts  Cornwall  Is  rugged  and  moorish  -,  but  though 
its  general  as;'ect  !)<■  bleak  and  dreary,  it  has  numernut 
valleys  of  great  iH-auty  and  fertility.  The  temperature 
Is  iiartli'ularly  equal,  Udng  so  far  embosomed  in  the 
Atlantic  that  it  is  neither  so  cold  In  winter,  nor  so  warm 
in  summer,  as  the  ros.  more  to  the  K.  The  winds,  how- 
ever, are  very  variable,  and  often  violent)  and  tlie  air 
being  surcharged  with  moisture,  harvests  are  late,  and 
fruit  is  interior  In  flavour  to  that  raised  In  the  E.  and 
midland  cos.  The  raising  nf  rorn  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  objects  iiftornish  agriculture,  which  has  been 
much  Improved  of  late  years,  i'roperty  much  divided 
and  "  vexatloiinly  Intermixed."  Farms  for  the  most 
part  small,  and  held  under  lease  for  14  or  21  years. 
Average  rent  id  land  in  HIO,  l(>>.  3(ff,  an  acre.  The 
lirlnclpal  wealth  of  Ciirewall  Is  derived  from  its  mines  nf 
flu  and  copper.  If  Is  liclleved  that  Ihe  Phcrniclant 
traded  tliltlier  for  tin.  and  that  the  mines  have  been 
wriiiighl  I'ver  •liiee.  The  total  iiiianlily  uf  tin  at  pre- 
sent (|N3'i)  produced  In  t'ornwall  amounts  to  (bout 
4,(HK)  tons  a  )e.ir,  worth  from  )'>V,  to  80/.  a  (un.  The 
T  t    i! 
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Cornlah  copper  minea,  though  they  were  not  wrought 
with  iplrit  or  lucceis  till  the  beginning  of  laat  century, 
are  now  become  of  great  value  and  importance.  Their 
produce,  which  a  century  ago  did  not  exceed  700  ton» 
pure  metal,  amount!  at  preaent  to  about  11,000  tons, 
worth  from  901.  to  lOOl.  a  ton.  The  capital  vested  in  tlie 
Cornish  mines,  and  the  employments  connected  with 
them,  is  estimated  at  about  2,4.'>0,00W.,  and  the  persons 
employed  at  7 1 ,000.  Ores  of  lead,  antimony,  manganese. 
Arc.,  are  also  met  with.  Gold  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
ttream-works,  or  placei  where  the  alluvial  deposits  are 
washed  In  order  to  procure  grain  tin.  Silver  Is,  also, 
found  intermixed  with  the  lead  ores,  and  is  now  ex- 
tracted to  a  considerable  extent.  About  5,000  tons  of 
(oapitone,  and  about  7,000  tons  of  China  clay ,  arc  annually 
•hipped  for  the  Potteries  and  oth^r  seats  of  the  porce- 
lain manufacture.  The  miners  and  others  engaged  in 
the  Cornish  mines  are  under  the  esiiecial  jurisdiction  of 
the  itannary  courts :  these  were  much  improved  by  a 
late  act,  and  are  said  to  transact  the  business  brought 
before  them  expeditiously,  cheaply,  and  well.  The  op- 
presiive  duties  formerly  impssed  on  the  coinage  of  tin 
were  repealed  in  IH37.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  exten- 
■ively  carried  on  along  the  Cornish  cnasts,  particularly  at 
SL  Ives,  Mounts-bay,  and  Mevagissey ;  and  is  a  cun- 
flderable  source  of  employment  and  of^ wealth  to  the  co. 
Principal  towns,  Truro,  Helston,  Penianco,  St.  Ives, 
Valmouth.  Previously  to  the  Kcform  Act,  Cornwall 
■ent  43  mems.  to  the  IT.  of  C,  but  now  It  sends  only  14  ; 
Til.  4  for  the  co.,  2each  for  the  bors.  of  Bodmin,  Fal- 
mouth, and  Truro,  and  1  each  for  the  bors.  of  Lnun- 
ceston,  Heliton,  St.  Ives,  and  Liskeard.  ItegUtered 
electors  for  the  co.  (1H3IKK))  10,»97;  viz.  K.  div.  ,M)'>!), 
W.  div.  4,92M.  In  1831,  Cornwall  was  divided  into  <J 
bunds,  and  mi  pars. ;  and  had,  in  11^31,  A.Vil  inhab. 
houses,  a9,8IG  families,  and  :UKI,93K  Individuals,  of  whom 
146.213  were  males,  and  l.')4,7'26  females.  Sum  cim. 
tributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  In  1  N2«,  7 1  ,'i47/.  Annual 
value  of  real  pro|)erty  In  W\b,  9'i2,2.M)/.  Profits  of  trade 
and  professions  in  ditto,  280,112/. 

COUO,  a  marit.  city  of  Venef  ucla,  cap  prov.  of  the 
lame  name,  in  a  sandy  and  arid  plain,  near  the  lie:id  of 
El  (iolfetc.an  arm  of  the  (iulphof  M.iracaybo,  3  m.  S.  W. 
the  Caribb»'an  Sen,  ami  210  m.  W.N.  W.  Car.icas ;  lat.  1 1° 
23'  N.,  long.  (i'JO  4tt'  W.  Pop.  10,000.  ?  It  Is  well  situated 
for  commerrp,  and  has  had  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
West  India  Isl.tnds,  especially  Curai;i)a,  In  mules,  goats, 
hides,  skins,  chrase,  and  pottery  ;  but  this  has  now  very 
much  dwindled,  and  the  inhab.  are  poor  and  parsimo- 
nious. The  streets  of  Coro  arc  regular,  but  unpave<l, 
and  the  houses  mean ;  the  only  public  buildings  are,  2 
churches,  a  ronvent,  several  cha|iels,  and  an  hospital. 
The  climate  Is  dry  and  hot,  but  not  unhealthy  :  so  great, 
however,  Is  the  scarcity  of  w.iter,  that  it  has  to  lie  brought 
thither  daily  on  the  biwks  of  mules,  Ike.  a  distance  of  2 
m.  Coro  wai  the  second  Kuropeau  settlement  formed 
on  this  coast,  and  was  e<nis!(lered  the  capital  of  Venc- 
luela,  till  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Caracas,  in  1570.  (Ueugraphkal  .iccauut  nf  Columbia, 
tic.) 

ConoMANDRL(rAufom(imfn/<i),  COAST  OK,  form- 
Ing  the  K.  shore  of  Ilindostan,  from  Point  Calymere, 
lat.  10"  ao*.  to  the  mouth  iif  the  Krishna  river,  \hf  M  N., 

firoltably  deriving  Its  n.ime  front  the  (  hola  dyniisty,  who 
urmerly  ruled  In  Tanjore.  It  Is  destitute  iif  any  rocmI 
harbrmri,  and,  fnim  the  great  surf,  it  l«  usually  dilllcult 
any  where  to  elfeet  a  lan.liiig.  Tl-.e  nidiisoons  on  this 
coast  are  always  in  a  conlrirv  direi'liiMi  to  those  on  that 
of  Malabar.  Krom  the  niidille  of  OitoIxT  to  the  middle 
of  April,  winds  from   the   N.K.   prevail,  during   which 

fi'rllHl  the  storms  are  so  violent  and  diuigerous  that  all 
rllish  ships  of  war  are  ordi'reil  to  i\\M  the  coast  liy  the 
IMh  of  October.  In  the  middle  of  Aprd  the  S.  W.  winds 
wt  In,  and  a  period  of  great  drought  cinnmenrei.  \llii. 
milloH,  I.  4f>H  ) 

COKUKXK,  adep.  of  Kr;.nce,  reg.  South,  lormerly 
part  of  the  Limousin,  having  N.  the  deps.  M.iiite 
Vienne  and  Creuse.  K.  I'uy-de-l)6mu  and  Cantal,  S. 
I»t.  and  W.  Dotilogne.  Area,  ."id'i.Moa  hectares.  Pop. 
(IXW'i)  302,i;i3.  Sinlace  mostly  hilly  and  Minniitalnous. 
Its  N.  iiart  Is  IntersiMted  by  a  mounl.jiin-clialn  dividing 
Ihu  ImsIii  of  the  l/ilre  from  that  of  the  Dordogne.  The 
latter,  which  runs  through  the  K  K.  p.ut  of  tlic  dep.,  Is 
the  only  navigable  stream,  the  ('orr(>te,  from  wliii  h  the 
d^p.  derives  Us  name,  being  availahle  only  for  rails  and 
boats.  Climate  vompuralively  cold  ;  soil  stonv  and 
Inferior,  except  In  some  of  the  larger  valleys.  Ileatlis 
and  wastes  occupy  more  of  the  surlwe  than  the  aralile 
laiuls  I  suWcleiil  corn,  however,  chiefly  rye  and  liuck- 
Wheal,  Is  grown  for  home  cimsumplloo,  Agriculture  Is 
III  ail  enremllngiy  liackward  state,  partly  owIiik  to  he 
utMlliiate  attachment  of  the  rulilvalors  to  ainlent  rou- 
tine priHtlies,  and  partly,  ns  Hugo  alleges,  to  over- 
lavaliini,  luid  tlu*  want  of  capital  i  but  more  liian  all.  we 
bidleve,  to  the  minute  division  of  the  laud,  and  the 
povertv  It  Is  sure  to  iKcashin.  The  ploiiiih  In  use  In 
many  districts  Is  Idvnlical  wiih  that  described  by  Virgil  I 
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Cheitnuta,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes,  conitltute  the  prln- 
cipal  dependence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pop.  and 
when  these  fall,  the  inhab.  sulfer  severely,  vineyards 
occupv  about  1S,200  hectares.  Some  of  the  wines  are 
tolerably  good,  and  though  no  great  quantity  of  wine 
be  protfuccd,  still,  as  few  of  the  labouring  classes  can 
aiford  to  drink  It,  some  is  exported.  The  meadows 
are  extensive,  and  conaiderable  numtiers  of  oxen  are 
reared  for  the  Parli  market  and  the  plough.  In  1830 
there  were  upwards  of  400,000  sheep,  chiefly  an  indll 
genoua  breed,  yielding  annually  about  4.^,000  kllogr 
of  wool.  Property  much  subdivided,  there  not  bel  ./iti 
the  whole  dep.  above  7  properties  which  pay  a  government 
tax  of  1 ,000  fr.  Corrizchas  mines  of  copper,  iron,  a'gcntU 
ferous  lead,  antimony,  and  coal ;  but  with  the  exception 
perhaps  ofcoal  at  Laplcau,  none  of  them  arc  wrnught 
to  any  considerable  extent.  Manufacturing  industry  is 
even  in  a  less  prosperous  state  than  agriculture.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  gun  manufactory  at  Tulle,  which 
employs  almut  1,000  hands.  Though  a  speculation  of 
private  individuals,  it  is  conducted  under  the  superin. 
tcndence  of  government  olflcers,  and  the  muskets  are 
sold  at  the  fixed  price  of  34  fr.  80  cents  each.  There 
Is  a  large  cotton  mill  at  Rrlves.  Tulle  is  very  generally 
supposed  to  Ih!  the  grand  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
species  of  point  lace,  called  poitit  de  Tulle  ;  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  there  Is  not  a  single  lace-worker  in  the 
dep.,  nor  has  there  been,  time  immemorial,  a  lace-friune 
In  Tulle  !  (Hugo.)  Trade  chiefly  In  cattle,  wine,  pnul- 
try,  agricultural  produce,  and  truWes,  The  dep.  |g 
divided  Into  3  arronds. ;  it  sends  4  mems.  to  the  Ch.  of 
Dep.  Number  of  electors  in  I8:I8.3<),  1,084.  Chief 
towns.  Tulle,  the  cap.,  Hrlves,  and  Ussel.  Total 
public  revenue  (1831),  4,007,803  fr.  A  general  usage 
(for  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  law  of  France)  in  this 
dep.,  whereby  the  eldest  son  become;  entitled  to  a  cle.ir 
fourth  of  the  paternal  property,  over  and  almve  an  equal 
share  with  each  of  the  other  children,  tends,  according 
to  Hugo,  to  produce  much  disunion  in  families.  The 
peasantry  exhibit  a  remarkable  dislike  to  enter  the 
military  service,  hut  prove  ailerwards  very  good  soldiers, 
Marinoiitel,  Cabanis,  and  I.atrellle  were  natives  of  this 
den.    (Htigu,  i.rt.  Corrize;  Frnich  (i/flciat  Tables, lie.) 

COUSIIAM,  a  par.  and  vllhue  of  England,  co.NVilts, 
hund.  Chippenham.  Area  :,i  par.,  (i,7IO  acres.  Pop. 
(1831)  2,!)S2.  The  village  In  an  opei-  pleasant  district, 
8  in.  N.K.  Hath,  consists  clilefly  of  one  long  street  of 
neatly. built  houses,  with  a  market-house  near  the  centre, 
erwteil  In  1*84.  The  church  is  a  cruciform  Gothic  struc- 
ture,  with  a  tower  :  there  are  also  2  dissenting  chapels; 
and  an  .dmshouse  foiiutled  III  1088,  at  present  fupporting 
6  ohl  women.  A  free  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  liiiilt 
hy  tiie  Mcthnen  fainily,  to  which  the  manor  belongs ;  and 
who  have  a  line  mansion,  with  a  good  ccdlection  ofi^ic- 
tures,  near  the  village.  The  manufacture  of  »ool'cns, 
formerly  carried  on  to  a  ooiisideraiile  extent,  has  lung 
been  dIscontinutHi ;  agrlcnltiire  la-lug  now  the  chief 
emiiloyment  of  the  inhab.  Sin  11.  Illaekmore,  llic 
author  of  various  epic  poems,  now  known  only  liy  the 
satirical  allusions  made  to  them  by  Po|m>  and  utiier  witi 
of  the  time,  was  a  native  of  Corsliain. 

COKSICA  (  Fr  Come),  a  large  island  of  the  Miditrr- 
ranean.  l>elonging  to  Fr.ince,  of  which  it  forms  a  dop., 
l>etH<'eii  lat.  41  27'  and  43^  I'  N.,  and  long.  8  37' iinii  i^ 
30'  K.  Its  S.  extremity  Is  10  m,  N.Sardinia,  from  niiiciilt 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  llonifaclo.  I'i  iniliiiio.  alioiit 
h!t  m.  distant,  is  tlie  nearest  town  iti  Italy,  ,iiid  AiitilH*, 
120  m.  N.W..  tlie  nearest  point  in  France.  Sh;ipc  «iimc- 
what  oval,  with  a  iirojecting  appendage  at  tlie  N.I'.,  ex- 
tremity ;  length.  N.  to  N„  HMI  in.  ;  greatot  breailLli,  44 
m. ;  area,  divisions,  ^c.  as  follow  :  — 
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The  F  shores  i>f  Corsica  are  generally  low  and  «;ii\(ly, 
and  ill  many  p.irts  inariiiy  ;  the  W.  shori-s  are  inure  loDy, 
anil  indenti'd  mIiIi  several  e»leiisive  harlioiirs  or  liiiy^.llie 
lirincipal  of  wiiii  h  are  those  of  Valiiieo,  Ajai'clo.  .sliKiini', 
Porto,  Calvl,  and  St.  Fioreiit.  Corsica  has  si-vcrai  «m«ll 
Islets,  espiTlaliy  at  lis  S.  extremity.  It  Is,  gc  iif  r.illy 
speaking.  Iiillr.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  il  Iniin 
Its  N.  to  Us  S  exireoiilv,  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  iti 
W.  than  to  Its  K.  coast  ;  the  highest  summits  orHiii 
chain  are  Monte  Kotondo,  H.71M  It.,  and  Mont  'd'Orii(lli« 
Moiu  .(Hri'Htof  Ploleiny).  8,7IHI  (I.  above  tlii>  level  iifilio 
sea.  rile  di'clivltles  ol' the  ceutr.il  chain  are  steep  :  It 
aboiinda  in  clefls  and  gorges ;  valleys  are  few,  exi('|illii( 
In  the  lowiT  hill  ranges,  and  even  then-  they  ari' nnrniw, 
riie  phiins  along  the  K.  coast  amounting  to  iilioiit  I  Villi 
part  of  the  wliuln  auriiue,   though  rich   and   di'iiiclf 
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rally  low  and  simily, 
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1 .Ajaccio.  SaKuni', 
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peopled  in  the  time  ot  the  Romuit,  are  now  mostly 
abandrniHl.  Were  they  drained  and  cultivated,  they 
would  >.e  again,  as  of  old,  the  best  part  of  the  Island. 
The  majority  of  the  rivers  run  W.,  but  the  two  largest, 
the  Golo  and  Savignano,  have  an  E.  course;  most  of 
them  are  mere  torrents,  and  none  of  them  are  navigable 
or  adapted  even  for  rafts,  by  reason  of  their  rapidity. 
There  are  a  few  insignificant  lakes  in  the  centre  of 
the  island ;  but  the  largest  collections  of  waters  arc 
some  lagunes  on  the  B.  coast,  a  topographical  feature 
wiiich  this  part  of  Corsica  shares  with  the  opposite 
const  of  the  Tuscan  Maremme  and  the  Cnmpagna 
di  Homa.  These  stagnant  waters  render  the  adjacent 
parts  unhealthy,  giving  rise  to  intermittent  fevers,  ^c, 
similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  Italian  shores  ;  but 
elsewhere  the  climate  is  sufficiently  salubrious.  The 
temperature  of  course  varies  with  the  elevation  ;  In  the 
low  lands  the  maximum  is  Wi°  Kahr.,  in  the  mountains 
the  minimum  it  !2&4°  F"hr.  The  most  prevalent  winds 
arc,  —  the  sororco,  or  S.E.,  which  brings  rain  ;  the  N., 
which  oitcn  brings  snow  ;  and  the  S.W.,  which  is  com- 
nmnly  very  violent.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is,  in  the 
words  of  llugo,  "avast  clcvate<l  region,  the  culminat- 
ing points  of  which  are  covered  with  snow,  surrounded 
bv  lower  ranges  of  mountains,  their  summits  bare,  but 
tlieir  sides  covered  with  thick  forests  of  fir  and  oak  :  nar. 
row  and  dark  glens,  through  which  roll  impetuous  tor- 
rents ;  and  here  and  there  an  isolated  human  habitation, 
pcrciied  on  some  solitary  crag,  like  the  inaccessible  eyrie 
of  an  eagle.  As  we  approach  nearer  the  sea,  the  valleys 
enlarge,  and  show  traces  of  culture,  and  villages  begin  to 
enliven  tlie  banks  of  the  rivulets  ;  the  hill-sides  are  co- 
vered with  ulive,  orange,  and  laurel  trees ;  while  their 
tops  are  crowned  with  woods  of  chestnut,  whose  time- 
honoured  trunks,  notwithstanding  the  little  depth  of  soil 
tlicy  grow  in,  have  attained  an  enormous  size.  On  tlie 
sea-shores,  obscured  hy  an  unhealthy  fog,  ruined  habit- 
ations, corn-lands,  mnitii  (close  copses),  and  marshes  al- 
tcr.nate  w  ilh  each  oth  - ;  and  the  traveller  hastens  to  quit 
this  pestiferous  trr: .  '-■•  ab.  ighter  sky  and  a  purer  air 

.1...  ....i.„.i.  1      .;,      (f„  mica,  porphyry,  alabaster, 

r»,  erpentine,  jasper,  asbes- 
c,  are  iilentiiiil  in  Cor- 
■.  lins  neitlier  gold,  silver, 
of  lead  at  Uarbnggio,  and 
iriin  mines  are  wutkeu  ui  several  iilaces :  the  produce  of 
the  la.st  occupies  10  forges  at  Catalane.  Quarries  of  sta- 
tuary marliie  are  worked  ;  pipe.clay,  emeralds,  and  gin. 
biiliu-  masses  of  granite  and  porphyry  are  found  ;  tlic  last, 
wliicli  are  prised  as  gems,  have  been  hitherto  met  with 
no  where  hut  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  torrents.  There 
iire  an  abundance  of  warm,  mineral,  and  saline  springs. 
Tlic  upper  soils  consist  chielly  of  decomposed  granite, 
silex,  Kc,  with  a  small  prnportion  of  chalk  and  other 
raicarc<ius  matters,  and  the  remains  of  animal  and  vcge- 
table  substances.  In  many  parts  the  lanil  is  very  fertile  ; 
agriculture  is,  however,  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  ar- 
'  tilii'lai  irrigation  unknown.  The  surface  of  Corsica  was, 
ill  iS34,  supposed  to  be  distributed  at  follows  :  — 

Aniilp  laniU        -  371,1^14  hccf.  OrchAitlH,  gardens, 

.Mrudiiw  ilillo       •  4411  I     Ac.  -  ■       (i,n7fi  heel. 

\'liifvnrilA       •     •     Hi, 113  I  \'nrltHiiity  rulttrnted    ."^l.-'ilil 

WiNnIiI,    fomtS,  /llp.llhll,   WMtfl.,  Ac.   M'J,'^\ll 

&r.  •  •    94,8'M         I  Iniiili  liulll  on         ■         .1KII 

I  lUitxt,  Iskn,  Itc.  •       ti,HsH 

Landed  property  in  Corsici  is  extremely  siihdivided, 
ami  is  aiinnst  all  •K'ciipied  by  owners.  "  I'or  centuries 
li.e  laws  have  proniolfHl  an  equal  siiccessliin  among  chil- 
dren i  Ihe  (ieiHH'se.when  rulers,  alietled  this  system,  and 
the  I'rench  law  of  succession,  wliich  fmiiul  Corsica  in  an 
pxirataKiuitly  parcelliHl  state,  has  conlirnied  and  aggra- 
vated It,  These  ancient  and  modern  agrarianis'is,  iiiiac 
riinipiinled  by  the  remiilics  of  capital  and  of  various 
riiiuls  III  industry,  have  made  a  proprietor  of  almost  every 
('<ir<ic,m,  and  have,  it  i»  true,  avertiM  bare  ineniilclty,  but 
al>ii  gi'iierally  created  a  narrow  sitiialloii,  witliout  re- 
siiiirien.  pregnant  of  family  intrigues,  and  not  iinliloody 
diiiM'n>liiiiK,  lill^loiis  propensities,  and  various  rliecks  on 
niiliiiiiiliiiii ;  and,  conililiiiiig  with  these  Incidents,  they 
have  fostered  maxims  which  again  serve  to  the  same 
end  of  disciinnecting  all  landed  property,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctive trail,  that  the  ('orsicim  toMcr  ilarnet  than  sclli 
laml  i  that  liiheritances  whirli  lose  In  value  by  illvisliiu 
ttl'il  must  mdimit  to  it ;  and  advniitaseout  oOers  are  the 
mure  readily  refused  the  more  siirh  land  would  iggrnn- 
dUe  and  eniiiiecl  the  purchaser's  eitate."  (Vimtulnr  Hf- 

furl. )  Tlie  Inhab.  do  not  live  In  aoltages  disp«'rted  over 
lie  ciiiiiilry  .  Iiut  in  villages,  many  of  which  are  built  on 
thesniiinills  and  di'cllvllles  of  Ihe  mountains. 

Tile  forests  are  remarkalily  line,  and  alHiiind  with  tim- 
ber of  the  iH'st  quality,  and  whicli  supplies  the  best 
nin>t«  fur  Ihe  dorkvtrdt  at  Toiilun  ;  but  such  is  Ihe  Iniin- 
ieiiceiiriliciiihali.,th*l  this  sourie  of  wealth  Is  conipara- 
HvelyncnliTtiil.  ThemnilK,  previously  mentioned,  are 
deine  thickets  of  eyslus,  bay,  myrtle,  thorn,  *c.,  which 
raplilly  grow  up  on  rich  iintflliM  lands.  Into  Inextricable 
masses  of  3  bi  I'i  IV  in  height,  and  which  when  burnt— the 


usual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them  —  fonn  admirable  ma- 
nure. The  orange,  citron,  pomegranate,  &c.  grow  in  the 
open  air,  and  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  olive  it  badiv 
managed ;  but  much  more  oil  is  produced  than  it  required 
in  the  Island,  and  It  therefore  exported.  The  vine  it  to- 
lerably  well  cultivated  in  most  of  the  cantons ;  and,  not- 
withstanding that  but  little  art  is  displayed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wines,  the  red  wines  of  Sari,  and  the  white  of 
Cape  Corsica,  are  very  good,  and  exported  to  the  Conti- 
nent. The  corn  grown  it  not  adequate  to  the  demand, 
but  Itt  deficiency  it  made  up  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
chestnuts.  Vast  quantities  of  honey  are  produced  in  the 
island ;  and,  when  subject  to  the  Homant,  it  paid  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  200,000  Ibt.  of  wax  (/.rv.  lib.  xliil.  cap. 
7.)  i  the  honey  has  a  bitterish  taste,  supposed  to  be  im- 
parted by  Ihe  abundance  of  boxwood  and  yew.  Tobacco, 
though  little  cultivated,  Is  said  to  be  preferable  to  that 
of  France,  and  the  mulberry  and  flax  are  grown  with 
advantage.  Cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of 
the  farmers  and  peasantry.  Most  kinds  are  small,  but 
the  ox,  horse,  mule  and  ass  are  all  strong  and  active; 
the  cows  afford  good  milk,  from  which  much  cheese  it 
made.  The  sheep  are  black,  with  four  or  even  six  horni : 
in  1830,  there  were  nearly  300,000  in  the  entire  island: 
hogs  very  plentiful.  Goats  are  large  and  strong ;  the 
ir.otiMm,  considered  by  Buflfbn  to  have  been  the  original 
of  the  sheep,  is  found  in  this  island.  Game  it  extremely 
abundant,  at  are  wild  boars  and  foxet ;  turtles  are  ob- 
tained in  great  number,  and  are  important  articles  of 
trade.  There  is  a  great  profusion  of  the  most  excellent 
flsh  in  the  surrounding  seat,  and  the  Corsican  mullet 
was  among  the  delicacies  supplied  to  the  Human 
tables.  {Juv.  Sat.  v.  I.  O'i.)  Kea  coral  of  a  fine  deep 
colour  it  found  In  many  places  rou'-d  the  coast.  But, 
owing  to  tiie  indolence  and  apathy  occasioned  by  the 
dependence  of  the  people  on  small  patches  of  land, and  the 
want  of  capital  and  manufactures,  every  thing  it  con- 
ducted according  to  a  system  of  routine,  and  very  few  im- 
provements are  cither  attempted  or  even  so  much  at 
thought  of.  Agricultural  Implements  are  all  of  the  most 
wretched  description,  and  they  hardly  know  any  thing 
even  of  the  advantagct  of  manure.  All  the  more  labo- 
rlout  employmenit  are  devolved  upon  the  females,  who 
are  the  slaves  rather  than  the  comoanlont  of  their  hut- 
bands,  or  upon  emigrants  from  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and 
other  p,irts  of  Italy,  by  whom  the  island  is  annually  vl- 
sltwl.  The  fisliertes  are  wholly  abandoned  to  the  Ge- 
noese and  Neapolitant.  I'heir  nianiifactures  are  limited  to 
the  fabrication  of  some  coarse  woollens  used  by  them- 
selves, a  few  forges  and  tanneries,  a  glass  factory,  a  pot- 
tery (in  wliich  asbostoi  it  used),  a  "^rtnufactory  of  tobacco- 
pipes,  and  one  of  soap.  The  exiiorti  are  nearly  confined 
to  tiinlier,  lirewood,  wines,  dried  Iruils,  oil,  silk,  leather, 
and  lish,  in  comparatively  trilli!ig  quantities.  The  im- 
ports from  France  amount  annually  to  about  3,000,000  fr. 
I'he  public  expenditure  and  receipts  in  1831  were  — 


Kxpenditiire 
Kccelptt 

Surplut  expenditure  of  dep. 


4,041,170  fr. 
1.144,64'i 

3,7tK.,M8    =^151,861 

The  roads  are  wretched  ;  those  called  roffal  being  In 
parts  almost  impracticable  even  for  mules.  In  1703  Cor- 
sica was  divided  into  two  departments— those  of  Uoloaiid 
I.lanione  J  but  since  INI  1  these  have  been  again  united  : 
the  seat  of  the  prefecture  is  Ajncclo.  Thelsland  sends 
•i  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Den.  No.  of  electors  in  1SS7-3H,  3111. 
A  royal  court  Is  eslalilished  In  the  capital ;  there  are 
^  courts  of  original  Jurisdiction,  one  In  each  arrond..  and 

3  triiiiinals  of  comnieice,  viz  at  Ajaicio,  Uastia,  and  lle- 
llousse  :  I'riiin  IKI4  to  Nov.  IKIll,  Corsica  wat  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  trial  by  Jury.  There  are  no  t  hurches  but 
those  of  the  Calhiillc  establishment  In  Corsica  ;  Ihe  dep. 
is  a  liisliopric  sullVngan  to  Aix.     There  are  3  colleges, 

4  model  primary  »i  hiuils,  and  '^Mi  other  schools ;  the  num- 
ber of  children  receiving  Inslrucllon  amounts  to  lO.-lbl. 
Corsica  forms  the  I7tli  military  division  of  France ;  It  con- 
tains in  fortresses :  lincv  the  revolution  of  1H30  it  hat  hati 
no  national  guard. 

Ill  person,  habits,  and  ills|ioslllon,  the  Corsicans  bear  a 
eonsiileraliie  sinillarity  to  the  natives  of  Italy.  Tliey  arn 
brave,  sober,  and  liiispiinlilc  ;  but  subject  to  violent  giittt 
of  passion,  and  in  Ihe  la.il  degree  rev«ngeful  and  Implac- 
able. This,  In  fact,  is  the  distliigtiishing  trait  of  their 
character,  and  has  iH'Cn  supposed  to  indicate  a  perultar 
fi'roclly  id  dispi'sltinn.  It  ap|H'ars,  however,  rather  to 
have  orlglDaled  in  the  long-conllnue<l  misgovernment  of 
the  (ieiioeie,  wiieii  Ihe  grossest  ctirruptTon  prevailed, 
.iiid  money  or  interest  could  prix'ure  impunity  for  the 
"Hint  atrocious  crimes.  I'nder  such  circumstances,  the 
avenging  of  Injuries  lieiaiiie,  as  it  were,  a  private  duty  i 
and  the  (orslcan  would  have  considered  himself  degintu-i* 
who  liad  not  olitalnid  that  redress  for  himself  that  wat 
denied  by  law.  It  In  needless  to  |H)int  out  the  sanguinary 
practices,  crimes,  and  enorniitiet  to  which  such  a  stale  of 
things  must  necessarily  lead.  The  improved  and  mor» 
vlgoroui  Kuvvriinu'iit  introduced  by  thi  French  bai, 
1  I  ;i 
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however,  done  a  good  deal  to  lessen  the  temptations  to 
vengeance ;  though  it  will  l)c  long  before  the  passion  be 
wholly  subdued  among  a  people  in  the  situation  of  the  Cor- 
sieans.  They  use  an  Italian  dialect,  with  a  large  number 
of  Arabic  words,  and  Spanish  idioms  intermixed.  The 
dress  of  both  sexes  bears  a  simiUrlty  to  that  of  tlic 
Italians  :  the  men  wear  a  kind  of  I'hrygian  bonnet,  and 
commonly  go  armed  with  a  long  knife,  pistol,  musket, 
bayonet,  fee.  At  Cnrgesc,  on  the  W.  coast,  there  is 
a  Greek  colony  of  Malnot  origin,  consisting  of  about 
700  individuals,  the  descendants  of  some  Greeks  who 
icttled  in  Corsica  in  1076,  who  preserve  their  dress,  re- 
ligion, fee,  but  have  adopted  Catliolic  rites  of  worship, 
1  he  tract  they  innabit  is  the  best  cultivated  in  the  isl. 
The  Phocians,  who  afterward*  founded  Marseilles,  and 
the  Phcenicians,  have  both  been  considered  the  first  inhab. 
of  Corsica ;  and  by  them  the  island  was  called  Cyrnoi. 
It  wag  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  about  n.  c.  231 .  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  Guths,  the  emperors  of  the  East,  Sa- 
racens, Franks,  House  of  Colonna,  Pisans,  and  Genoese, 
■uecessively  possessed  It.  Insurrections  against  the 
latter  continued  at  intorviils  for  several  centuries,  till 
the  Genoese  iinally  ceded  it  to  France  in  17fiH.  The 
pop.  under  the  gallant  Paoli  made  a  determined  resist- 
ance ;  but  ul'Imately  they  were  forceil  to  submit,  and  the 
island  has  since  bclongnl  to  France,  with  the  exception  of 
two  short  periods.  In  17116  and  1814,  when  it  wiis  occupied 
bv  British  troops,  'llic  names  of  Pascal  Paoli  and  of 
I^APOLEON,  both  natives  of  ('orsica,  are  sufficient  to  con- 
fer on  it  an  enduring  celebrity.  (Hupo,  art.  Cone  i 
Tableaux  df  SUUistique  t  BosweIVs  Corsica,  Sje.) 

COHTONA  (an.  Crulona),  nclty  and  seii-port  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra,  cup.  district 
and  cant.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fsaro  (iin.  jKsarus),  on 
the  Ionian  Sea;  lat.  39"  7'  30"  N.,  long.  17°  8*  5,V'  E. 
Pop.  circa  5,(100.  It  is  surrounded  liy  walls  and  defended 
by  a  strong  citadel.  The  latter  fronts  the  sea,  and  Is  se- 
parated from  the  town  by  a  ditch  and  drawbridge.  "  Its 
private  buildings  are  poor  and  sordid  ;  the  streets  disniid 
and  narrow.*  Ili-liuinour,  misery,  and  despondency  were 
strongly  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  every  inhaliit- 
ant  I  met.  There  is  very  little  bustle :  little  commercial 
hurrv ;  cheese  and  corn  are  the  principal  commodities : 
for  the  stowage  of  corn  there  are  ranges  of  granaries  in 
the  suburbs."  (Strinhurne,  1, 31 .'».  4to.  (hI.  )  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral and  several  other  churches,  2  convents,  a  semina- 
ry, 2  hospitals,  &c.  The  harbour  Is  protected  on  the  S. 
by  the  projecting  tongue  of  land  on  the  side  of  which  the 
town  is  built,  ami  on  the  N.  by  a  mole;  but  it  is  too 
■hallow  to  admit  of  vessels  ofcousideralWc  size^anills  not 
venr  safe.  Mr.  Oaven  says,  that  3  altars  or  pedestals, 
witn  Latin  inscriptions,  arc  the  only  rcinaint  of^ antiquity 
he  could  find  in  Cortuna. 

Such  is  the  present  abject  and  degradetl  state  of  wh.it 
was  once  one  of  tiie  richest,  most  p(qHil(ius  and  piiwcrful 
cities  of  Magna  (iricria !  Various  accoimts  have  lieen 
given  of  its  origin,  but  It  is  siitllcient  to  say  that  it  was 
fciundeti  by  emigrants  fnini  Greece  at  a  very  remote 
period.  It  speedily  rose  to  eminence.  Pythagoras  re- 
lideil  iiere  for  a  eimslderahle  period  alter  Iraving  .Sanios  i 
founded  a  very  exteUKive  sclioid  ;  and  Is  Kald,  liy  his  ex- 
ample and  his  precepts,  to  liave  efTected  a  very  consliler- 
ahle  change  in  the  mninu'rs  and  condurt  of  the  inliuli. 
It  had  also  a  celehratud  schoid  of  miHllcine.  Ancient 
writers  have  praised  Its  Invigorating  air,  wlilch  was  said 
to  give  superior  strenxth  to  the  men,  and  Iteauty  to  the 
women.  Mllo.  famous  alike  for  his  success  as  a  wrctler 
«t  the  Olympian  and  I'ythian  games,  and  for  his  trugic.d 
end,  was  a  native  of  t'rntona.  It  priMiuced  many  other 
relehrnted  wrestlers,  Si>  that  it  iHicanie  a  proverbial  say- 
ing, that  the  last  wre.«tler  of  Crotnna  was  the  first  of  the 
other  (ireeks.  (.S7raAii,  il.  202.)  TliemcKle  which  /eiixls 
took  to  paint  his  famous  pliture  of  Helen  Is  a  sulllcli'nt 
riiinpllmeni  to  tlie  iM'nutv  oi  the  fair  Crotcmeaiis.  (The 
curious  reailer  will  llnil  till ,  sulijist  thoroughly  illscussiil 
in  Hayie,  art.. /cHrM.)  In  the  third  year  of  the  <>7lli 
Olyniplad,  some  exiles  from  Syliarls,  having  tr.ken  refuge 
in  (riitona.  the  latter,  on  reliising  to  give  them  up,  was 
attacked  liy  :tll,ll<NI  Sybarites  ;  anil  tliouv-h  tlie  Crotuiilals 
are  said  to  have  been  able  only  to  liiing  lO.iMHi  men  into 
the  Held,  they  galiieii  a  ciiiiipleli'  \lct:'y  over  tlie  .Sjlia- 
rites,  ami  tooli  and  sackiil  tlielrrlly.  (  Anriinl  Inn;  isal 
ili$lcri/.  vt.  424.  Nvii.  iHilt.)  Hut  tlieir  success  In  tlii.s 
cimlllcl  is  said  to  h.ivi'  Ihiu  Ibllowed  hy  n  rencual  of  that 
riirriiption  of  morals  which  l')tli.igiir.'i.s  had  ilmie  mi 
iniich  to  correct,  and  liy  a  decline  nf  the  martial  virtues. 
At  all  events,  the  ('Mtunlats  were  not  long  nller  slgn.illy 
defeatiHl  by  the  Locrlana,  and  ihi  imt  appear  to  lime 
■gain  recovered  their  former  power  or  Innueiiii'  .Still, 
liowever,  (rotona  w;is  a  large  city  at  the  epiM  h  iil  the 
liiv:isliin  of  Italy  liy  Tyrrhiis,  thiniuh  il  appi  .irs  to  have 
sillD'reii  severely  ill  the  contests  to  which  It  led.  I. Ivy 
•ayr,  I'rbi  Crolo  iniirum  m  ciicuilu  luiUnlem  PAIMNifxii- 

*  .Mf,  Crarvn,  on  Itir  ntnlrsr*,  snts  tttsl  •' the  Inwn  liss  sntn* 
Mrnliittl  rtnti  wlilr  kli<.fls,  with  «iiS(u<ii*  h<itiM.«."  IT'..m<.  'iV*.  4lu. 
Vll.l     S"  I  >'<■''/•  (*',  .V  .  i   t»u',  UM  IIh   h  hiitt',  uc  |>ti  Ux  >\nMl»niii. 
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LUttm  habwil,  ante  Pyrrhi  in  Italiam  adventum.  Pom 
vaililatem  eo  beUofactam,  vix  pan  dimidia  hobitabatur  • 
ftumrrt  (Aitarus)  quod  medio  oppido  JIuxerat,  exlrafre. 
quentia  leclis  loca prielerjiuebal."  (Liv.  24.  }3.)  it  vijii 
afterwards  taken  hV  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  inlmbit- 
ants  removed  to  Locri.  Subsequently,  however,  it  re- 
ceived a  colony  from  Home.  In  the  war  between  Charif 
of  Anjou  and  Frederick  of  Arra^on,  it  was  taken  by  sin 
prise,  and  sacked ;  and  it  has  smce  continued  in  the  de 
pressed  state  in  which  we  now  And  it. 

About  6  ra.  S.E.  from  Crotona,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
narrow  projecting  tongue  of  land,  now  called  Capo  Ni . 
or  Delle  Colonne  (the  Lacinium  Promonloritim  of  flit 
ancients),  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Juno,  hence  fre- 
quently called  Diva  Laclnia.  It  is  said  by  Livy  to  be 
twbile  templum,  ipsa  urbe  nobiliut.  It  was  of  great  anti- 
quity, ^as  surrounded  by  inagniflcent  groves,  and  "wm 
held  in  such  veneration  that  it  was  annually  resorted  tu 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
1  he  Helen  of  Zeuxis  was  placed,  with  many  other  .nr- 
ticles  of  great  rarity  and  value,  in  tills  sacred  edilice, 
whose  sanctity  was  respected  l)othS)y  Pyrrhiis  and  llan- 
nibal.  But  succeeding  conquerors  have  iiad  less  lorbcHr- 
ance ;  and  a  solitary  Doric  column  is  now  all  that  remains 
of  this  once  vener.ited  and  splendid  cdifiee  I  ( O ai'CHi 
Tour,  238. ;  Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  ii.  .TO.').) 

CoRTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  G.  D.  of  Tuscany,  prov.  Ii. 
rcnze,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  Idll,  which  comni.inds  a 
magnificent  pros|>ect  of  the  Thrasimcnc  lake,  the  moun- 
tains of  Iladicofani,  and  the  wide  and  variegated  vale  of 
Chiana,  82  m.  S.E.  Florence,  and!^2ra.  N.W.  I'eru(!iii. 
Pop.  circa  5,(100.  This,  which  was  one  of  the  12  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Etruria,  is'supposixl  to  have  be  <ii  fuunilcd 
by  the  Pelasgi,  and  is  probably  among  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Italy.  "  Its  original  wails  still  appear  rciumi  the 
city,  as  fuundaticms  to  the  modern,  which  were  hiillt  in 
the  13th  century.  Those  Etruscan  works  are  most 
entire  towards  the  N.  Tlieir  huge,  uncemented  blocks 
have  resisted  on  th.it  side,  the  storms  of  near  :t,(.(0 
winters  ;  while  on  the  S.  they  liave  yielded  to  tlie  silci,' 
erosion  of  tlie  tcirncco.  None  of  the  stones  run  pa- 
rallel; most  of  them  are  faced  in  the  form  »( trni>exia  j 
some  are  hidented  and  inserted  in  cacii  othej'  like  dove- 
tail. This  construction  is  peculiar  to  tlic  ruins  of  Tus- 
cany ;  it  is  far  more  irregular,  and,  tlierefore,  I  presume, 
more  ancient  tlian  tlio  Etruscan  work  of  Koine.  No 
part  of  these  walls  is  fortified."  il'ursi/lh'a  Itiili/, 
|i.  !i!l. )  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  castle  built  liy 
the  Medici,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  It  stanils. 
It  lias  a  cathedral,  wliich  |iossesscs  some  fine  uorks  of 
art,  several  other  eliurches,  and  a  theatre.  Accoriling 
to  some  authorities,  there  is  a  temple  of  llacihiis,  and  llic 
remains  of  some  baths  ornamented  with  mosaic  work. 
Next  to  the  city  wails,  however,  the  most  iiiterestinif 
relic  of  antiquity  is  a  small  sepulchral  chiunhcr  a  little 
below  tlie  town,  formed  of  large  biiK'ks  of  s,iii(Ul(ni<', 
the  ciinstruction  of  which  proves  tliat  the  architects  of 
the  Etruscan  period  were  acquainted  wi'li  the  principle 
of  the  nrcli.  t'ortona  is  tiie  residence  ofabisliop;  it 
lias  an  ecclesiasticnl  and  some  other  seminaries,  iiiul  was 
the  seat  of  the  Etruscan  academy,  founded  in  I72(i,  uliicli 
liad  here  a  library,  a  raliinet  of  n.itural  history,  a  inn.iciini 
of  aniiqiilties,  engravings,  gems,  &c.,  liMt  tliese  collec- 
tions liavi'  iM'eii  disperseil.  In  the  middle  ages,  (  ortoiiit 
»as  attaclied  to  the  GhilH'lline  party;  since  tlic  i.irly 

Iiart  of  the  15th  century  it  has  always  Ik'cii  siilijcit  lii 
•'liirence,  ixcept  during  the  short  interval  it  Ih loiii;iil 
to  the  French  under  Napoleon.  (Vramcr's  Am:  llalijs 
Fur  St/ III  ;   It  am /mid  i,  l>fC. ) 

COHl'NN.A  I  .Sean.  Ci/rnfln),  a  elty  ami  .>ca-port  of 
Spain,  prov,  Galliia,  N.W.  cxlrcnilty  tii  the  kiiimloni.on 
the  E.  siileof  a  small  peninsula,  rcirmiiigtlie  S.  extremity 
(if  the  llelanzos  Itay.  I.'l  in.  S.VV.  I'ernd.  ai.')  in.  N.W. 
Maihld;  lat.  4;i"  23' Itii"  N.,  hnig.  H"  W  13"  W.  I'oi.. 
22,.'i(l(l.  (.1/in<in».)  It  Is  dliidcd  into  tlii'  I  ppcr  .imi 
I.iiuer  Tonus.  The  former,  situated  on  more  cli. 
vated  ground,  is  snrroiinili-d  iiy  walls  and  liastions,  ami 
defended  liy  a  cltadil :  tlie  iitlier  is  situated  lower  ilouii, 
on  tlie  Istlinitis  joining  the  peninsula  to  the  iiiiiinliiiKl, 
from  which  It  is  separated  by  ramparts  ami  a  ditcii.  I'lic 
^lrel■ts  in  llie  I'ppcr  Town  are  eoiiiiiaralively  sleep  and 
narrow.  Soiitlicy  says  that  "Its  nitii  is  astoiM>liiiiK." 
"  Gtlicr  towns,"  says  lie,  "allriict  tlie  eye  ol  a  tniM  llcr, 
lint  I'oriinna  takes  his  ultenlion  tiy  the  nose  !  "  Aiiiomk 
the  |iiilillc  liiiildings  are  I  i  liini  lies,  .'■  convents,  a  |uil.in' 
for  the  captain-Keniral.  and  the  supreme  eiiiirl  ol  jii>liri' 
of  the  prov. ;  'J  liarrai  ks,  an  atieiial,  2  hospital*,  iiiul  .i 
sdiool  of  ile»lgii,  iiiathematlcs  and  navigation,  iii|>- 
piirteil  hv  the  conimercial  consulate. 

Then-  Is  a  line  commodious  qiitiy,  and  a  goiul  liiiililliiii 
yard.  The  harlioiir.  wliicli  Is  sale  and  well-sliiilrfril. 
Is  coiiiiniiioli  li  II)  I'oit  .St,  Anlliotiy,  on  an  liisiilalid  nsk 
at  its  moiitli.  and  hy  Fort  .St.  iMegn  on  tlie  nmliilaiid.  Il 
is  the  ktatlon  for  paikets  lietwccn  Spain  and  the  llioiiii- 
nail,  and  lietwi>en  Siutln  and  lalmoiith.  At  the  liolliiii 
of  the  hiirhoiir  Is  tlie  siiliiirli  of  SI.  I.iicla.  On  the  N 
slioii    ol  the  peninsula  is  the  lanioiis  liglilliousc,  i.iMid 
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COSALA. 

the  Tower  of  Hercules,  or  the  Iron'.Tower,  92  It.  iti 
height,  anS  which,  beini;  built  on  high  land,  is  visible  at 
lea  in  clear  weather  <iO  m.  off.  The  tower  is  said 
by  Humboldt  to  be  of  Roman  construction,  and  is  Iw- 
llcved  to  be  of  the  era  of  Trajan.  It  was  repaired  in 
1791.  (Per$- narrative,  \.  V>.)  The  principal  manufac- 
ture carried  on  in  the  town  is  that  of  nne  tabic  and  other 
linen,  with  which  tlie  royal  palaces  used  to  be  supplied, 
and  of  coarse  linen.  U  has  also  fabrics  of  hats,  canvass, 
and  cordage,  and  a  royal  manufactory  of  cigars,  in  which 
WIO  women  are  employed.  ( MiHano.)  Coriinna  is  famous, 
in  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  Napo- 
leon, for  being  the  point  to  which  Sir  John  Moore  di- 
rected his  disastrous  retreat  in  1808;  and  for  his  death  in 
tiic  engagement  which  took  place  under  its  walls,  on  the 
llitli  of  January  ltil)9,  previously  to  the  embarkation  of 
the  liritisli,  when  a  superior  French  force  under  Mar- 
ilial  Soult  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

COSALA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  in  a 
mnuntainous  lUstrict,  200  m.  S.K.  El  Fuerte,  and  COm. 
frnm  the  PacUic  Ocean.  Pop.  (183'>)  (i.OdO.  Tiiis  town 
ii  the  third  in  the  state  in  point  of  size.  It  derives  im- 
portance partly  from  being  a  depot  for  goods  passing  to 
and  from  the  port  of  (iuaymas,  on  the  Gulpli  of  Cali- 
furnia,  but  chieliy  on  acciiuut  of  its  mines,  one  of  which, 
railed  (iuailalupe,  contains  an  extremely  rich  vein  of 
gold;  and  being  at  a  considerable  elevation,  is  free  from 
water.  The  present  proprietor,  however,  a  man  of  very 
eccentric  habits,  refuses  to  work  this  mine.  (  Sec  iVard'a 
JI/.'J-;a).ii.  324,  32.5.) 

COSLIN,  or  KOSI.IN,  a  Prussian  town,  prov.  Pome- 
ran  ia,  cap.  reg.  and  circ.  of  samename,  on  the  Niesenbecke, 
aliout  4  m.  from  where  it  falls  into  the  lagoon  Jamund, 
ntiich  communicates  with  the  Baltic;  iat.  8I<^  12*  7" 
K.,  long.  16°  10' E.  Pop.  e.'MH).  Having  been  nearly  de. 
strnyed  by  Hie  in  1718,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan 
by  Frederick  William  I.,  whose  statue  has  been  erected 
ni  the  market-place  by  the  citizens  to  commemorate  tlic 
bcnellccnce  of  tJie  monarch  and  their  gratitude.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  the  regency,  and  has  a  court 
of  appeal,  and  a  society  for  the  priimotiiin  of  agriculture, 
and  various  schools.  Mount  (iollcn,  a  little  to  the  K.  of 
the  town,  it  one  of  the  highest  elevations  on  the  Pome- 
ranian coast. 

COSSKIK,  KOSSAIR,  or  KOSIR,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Upper  Eg)'pt,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  93  m. 
E.  by  S.  Ghenneh,  or  Kenn6,  and  102  m.  K.N.K. 
Tliclwsi  Iat.  'i&^  C  59",  long.  34°  2*  E.  Pop.  estl- 
niated  at  from  I  ,(00  to  2,000.  It  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  a  semicircular  bay,  about  &  m.  across,  sheltered 
on  the  N.  by  a  sandy  |Milnt  of  .land,  where  vessels  may 
lie  ill  !i  fathoms  water  within  (Kl  yards  of  the  shore.  The 
town  is  ineanlv  built ;  the  houses  iM-ing  low,  and  built  of 
sun-drinl  bricks  mado  of  a.  white  calcareotu  earth  :  only 
a  few  have  two  stories.  Immediately  on  the  N.W.  is  n 
iiiiaii  citadel  defended  by  round  towers,  on  which  a  few 
tniail  guns  arc  mounted.  This  fortress  Is  the  residence 
nf  tlie  governor  and  garrison.  A  caravan  road  lends 
from  Gheiineli  to  Cosseir,  which  is  the  centre  for  all  the 
Iraltic  between  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Ar,iblan  ports ;  and  to  this  cinumstiuice  it  owes  its 
existence,  ns  it  has  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  of 
its  own,  and  the  hiirrounding  country  is  perfectly  bare  of 
all  ve»!et4ition.  Old  Cosseir  fs  about  lU  in.  N.W.  of  the 
minUrn  town,  on  Uio  N.  hank  of  a  small  inlet,  from 
wliic'li  the  sea  has  now  mostly  retired.  Of  tlie  latter 
t»»n  only  a  few  ruins  exist.  Berenice,  the  great  port  lor 
tile  eastern  tralllc  of  Kavpt  nndcT  the  Ptolemies,  was 
situated  a  good  deal  fiirtner  S.  ((lionriipliiciil  .IhhiikiI, 
Iv.  211^203.;  V.  2n7.;  I'rivatc  liijitimuliuu ;  ItUHslcil's 
Tnw.) 

COS.SENZA  (an.  Ctmtrnlia),  n  city  of  Naples,  cap. 
priiv.  Calabria  CItra,  on  the  inargiii  of  a  valley  siirroiindetl 
iiv  liilU,  at  lliu  eonlliicnee  ol  tlie  ('rati  and  lliisi'iito,  12 
ni.  ¥,.  from  llie  Mediterranean  ;  Iat.  3!)"  18'  N.,  long. 
K'  l.V  K.  I'oii.  abmit  !l,(MHl.  It  Is  intersected  by  llie 
Hinu'iito,  which  is  here  oro.ssed  by  two  bridges,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  tlie  town  are  said  tu  Ix'  imhealtliy.  it  lias 
niily  one  gixal  street,  the  others  being  narrow,  crookinl, 
Hiiil  dirly.  Tlie  Irihuniilf,  or  palace  of  Justice,  Is  one  of 
tlie  lliiest  edifices  in  the  kingdom  ;  nn  old  ciutle,  now 
convcrliMl  Into  barracks,  crowns  the  siiniinit  of  an  eini- 
ninie  on  the  oppoKlte  side  of  tiie  river.  It  has  also  a 
ralliedral,  several  churclies  and  convents,  n  grand  seinl- 
lury,  a  royal  college,  an  hospital,  a  foundling  liosnital,  2 
ai.iili'iiiiei  of  science  and  hfllis-liltrc.i,  and  a  tlieatre. 

II  i>  the  seat  nfihe  provincial  courts  and  anlliorilieii.  and 
nf  an  arclililshop.  F.artliriinare  and  cutlery  are  ni.ide 
here  I  audit  lia<  a  coiiHlderalile  tr.iii  <  In  silk,  rice,  wine, 
fiiiils,  manna,  llax,  Nc.  In  llii'  Hilli  century  there  was 
here  a  famous  academy,  foninleil  or  Improved  by  Her. 
nardliio  Telesio.  Kainpoldi  says,  that  Cossenia  u'as  the 
roiinlry  of  Campanelln  ;  but  llils  Is  an  error,  .Slllo,  in 
Calabria  I'ltra,  iM'ing  bii  native  nliu'e. 

Ill  antiipiity  Cossenia  was  the  cap.  of  the  llrellil. 
Alaric,  by  whom  (t  was  besieged  niinii  410.  died  before 

III  walls,  iumI  was  linrli'd  in  llie  bed  ol  llii'  llMsriilo.     It 
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was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Normans,  and  has  sufTercd  much  from 
earthquakes,  particularly  from  those  of  1668  and  1783. 
The  extensive  forest  of  Sila  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Cos- 
senza.  {Craven's  Tour,  342. ;  Rampoldi.t 

COSSIMBAZ  AR,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  proT.Ben- 
gal,  distr.  Moorshedabad,  and  about  1  m.  S.  of  that  city, 
of  which  It  is  the  port ;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhajira* 
thi,  or  Hooghly  river  ;  Iat.  24°  10'  N.,  long.  88°  15'  E.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  trading  towns  in  Bengal, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  has  an  unequalled  variety 
and  extent  of  water  carriage.  A  vast  quantity  of  raw 
silk  is  thence  exported  to  Europe,  and  to  almost  every 
part  of  India  ;  and  a  great  deal  consumed  annually  by 
the  natives  In  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  satinr,  and 
other  stulTs.  Cossimbazar  is  also  noted  for  its  stockings, 
which  arc  wire-knitted,  and  esteemed  the  best  in  Bengal. 
Its  vicinity  is  Hat  and  sandy,  and  abounds  with  a  great 
variety  of  wild  animals.    (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gax.,  I.  4,').").) 

COSTAMBOUI.,,  orCOSTAMANI,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
."iirkey,  Natoliiv  cap.  pachalic,  235  m.  E.  Constanti- 
nople, and  ."iO  m.  S.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Black 
Sea,  In  a  dreary  and  unfertile  country,  intersected  by 
deep  ravines  and  numerous  water  courses.  Pop.  12,.yMi. 
It  stands  in  a  hollow,  in  the  centre  of  wbiib  rises  a  lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock  crowned  with  a  ruined  fortress, 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Comneni.  The  houses  are 
built  of  wood  and  stone  ;  and  the  palace  of  the  pacha,  a 

Soor  edifice,  opens  into  the  mt/dan  or  square.  There  are 
9  mosques,  with  minarets,  2.'i  public  baths,  6  khans,  and 
a  Greek  church.  When  it  was  visited  by  Jlr.  Kinneir, 
the  bazaars  were  well  supplied ;  but  the  inh.ab.  are  fre- 
quently reduced  to  extremities,  particularly  alter  a  scveri 
winter,  when  the  snow  remains  so  long  upon  the  ground 
as  to  impede  the  operations  of  agriculture.  The  trade  of 
tlie  town  is  but  inconsiderable,  and  tliero  are  no  manu- 
factures. In  the  later  ages  of  the  Greek  empire,  Cos- 
tamboul  was  the  cap.  of  an  independent  prince,  who  was 
first  expelled  by  Ilivjazet,  reinstated  in  his  possessions  by 
Timour,  and  tlnally  subdued  by  Mahomet  I.  (Kinncir's 
Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  ^c,  p.  281.) 

COTE-D'Oll,  a  dep.  of  Fnuice,  In  the  E.  part  of  the 
king.,  between  Iat.  46*  Sfi*  and  48°  2'  N.,  and  long.  4"  7' 
and  .'iO  3'  W.,  formerly  part  of  the  prov.  of  Burgundy, 
having  N.  the  dips.  Aube  and  Haute  Marne,  E.  Haute 
Saone  and  Jura,  S.  Sai)ne-ct-I.airc,  and  W.  Yonne  and 
Nifivrc.  Area, 8,W,44ft  hectares.  Pop.  (18;i6)  38.'i,fi24.  Sur. 
face  mostly  billy  and  mountainous.  Tlie  principal  chain 
connecting  the  FauciUcs  with  the  Cevenncs  runs  nearly 
through  its  centre,  separating  the  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Seine  from  the  aWuents  of  the  Sai^ne.  A  part 
of  this  range  gives  its  name  to  the  dep.,  having  been  ap- 
propriately tc'rined  tiio  Cote-d'Or,  from  the  number  and 
excellence  of  the  vineyards  on  its  declivities.  Both  the 
Seine  and  Armainon  have  their  sources  in  this  dep. ; 
and  the  Sai''iHi  winds  along  its  S.E.  border.  Climate 
temperate ;  but  sniil  to  have  become  colder  within  tbo 
last  311  years  (though  prolwbly  withont  any  good  foun- 
dation), from  the  wockIs  having  been  extensively  cut 
down.  Soli  for  the  most  part  gravelly  or  calcareous  \ 
and  in  the  K.  and  S.  very  fertile.  Tiu^  arable  land  Is  es- 
timated at  4.">7.l«KI  liect.,  forests  1»8,(K)0, meadows  63,000, 
and  vineyards  26,4.')Od().  The  vine  culture  is  by  far  tho 
most  important  branch  of  Industry  carried  on  In  this  dep. 
It  is  ainio&t  Biiperlliioiis  to  say  any  tiling  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  wines  of  Iturgunily.  Their  excellence  is  universally 
ailniittcd  —  "lis  rilUNisseiil  dans  dea  Jiistes  proportions 
tollies  les  qualilts  qui  eonslilucnl  des  vins  parjails  t  Us 
n'linl  liesoin  ri'nucime  iHilnnge,  d'liueune  jin'paralivn, 
pour  allriiidre  ieiir  plus  liaiit  ili'er,'  de  perj'eetion.  Les  vins 
routes joijinent  it  uue  Inlleaiuleiir  lieimcoiip  ile  pnrfutii, 
el  un  noil  delieieux  ;  its  son!  <i  In  Jois  eorsis,  Jins,  di- 
Hulls  el  tuiriluenr.  snus  ijre  Imn  Juniexu."  i,lulllen, 
p.  101.)  It  has  been  said  lliat  tlie  wines  of  the  (Nile 
d'Or  have  degenerated  williin  tlio  last  forty  years  ;  but 
this  is  not  really  tiie  case,  lliongii,  fnnn  IlKrexteiislon  of 
vineyards  in  hss  favourabbi  situations,  tlie  quantity  nl 
secondary  and  iiilirlor  growths  licirsalarKcr  proportion 
to  the  snperhir  growilis.  Hie  siipniv  of  which  is  limited, 
and  a|ipareiitly  nnsusieptible  of  IncieiLse.  The  best 
wines  are  proiliKi'd  In  twci  lontigiioiis  tracts  to  tlie  S.E. 
of  the  Cote  d'Or  range.  One  tract,  called  the  Cciteile- 
Niiils, extends  lietween  Dijon  and  Nulls  ;  Ibe  other,  the 
Cole  lleainiolse.  Is  conipriseil  between  Nulls  and  the 
Dlieiine.  To  Hie  Cote-ile.Niiits  belong  Hie  first  class 
wines  of  the  I'lns  I'liufseol,  lioniiinie,  i'liiimheytin,  Cm- 
Ion.  HiefiehoHin,  ,Ve. ;  lo  Hie  CiMe  lleauni'ise  the  cele- 
braleil  but  secondary  growths  of  lolmii/,  I'oniord, 
Ueiiunr,  and  oliieis,  and  some  line  while  wines,  as  .Vini- 
Iriiehi  I,  and  Meuniiiitl.  B'lrgundv  wines  are  not  often 
found  in  the  livst  ordi'r  in  I'ligfand,  a  circiiinstanco 
ascribed  (and  we  believe  truly)  to  their  liability  to  bo 
Injured  by  a  sea  vnvage.  Co'rion  and  Chainherlin  nro 
said  lo  stand  the  sea  luller  lliaii  the  others.  The  total 
annual  produce  of  w  ine  is  esliinaled  nl  7ixi.0<i0  hectolitres, 
or  I '<,.'i<i)l,(i(Hl  gallons.  ( llii^o.)  Agriciilliire  is  In  ainedlnin 
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for  home  coniumption,  principally  wheat,  oati,  barlejr.  and 
rye.  Hemp,  flax,  and  some  leguminous  and  oieaginous 
plants  are  also  cultivated.  Dijon  is  famous  for  its  mustard. 
Cattle  almndant :  both  the  ox  and  horse  are  used  for  the 
plough,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  the 
spade  Is  employed.  The  first  attempts  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  sheep  In  France  were  made  in  this  dep.,  and 
here  they  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  annual 
produce  of  wool  is  estimated  at  245,600  kilogs.  There 
are  some  flue  natural  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saftne,  but  the  system  of  irrigation  pursued  in  the 
Vosges  and  elsewhere  is  not  adopted.  Hogs  are 
numerous  ;  and  bees  are  extensively  reared.  Priperty 
in  this  Is  less  subdivided  than  in  most  other  deps.  in 
Franco.  Mineral  products  numerous  and  valuable,  es- 
pecially Iron  and  coal.  There  are  above  100  furnaces 
tor  smelting  iron,  and  its  production  and  manufacture 
into  dilTercnt  articles  constitute  a  very  considerable 
branch  ofindustry.  There  are  also  numerous  breweries 
and  distilleries,  with  establislmients  for  the  manufacture 
of  beet-root  sugar,  mustard,  and  vinegar ;  tanneries,  pot- 
teries, cloth  fabrics,  &c.  Wine  forms,  of  course,  the 
principal  article  of  export.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  is 
much  promoted  by  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it 
is  intersected.  It  is  divided  into  5  arronds.,  and  sends  5 
mcms,  to  the  Ch.  of  Den.  Nuinl)er  of  electors  ( I  W)8-39) 
2,604.  Chief  towns,  Dijon,  Beaime,  and  Chatillon-siir- 
Seine.  Total  public  revenue  (1831)  12,4S(),8.VJ  francs. 
Number  of  children  attending  700  primary  schools  about 
43,000.  There  are  several  Uoman  antiquities  in  tliis 
dep.,  especially  a  sculptured  column  near  Cussy,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  DIoclesian. 
(Hugo,  France  Pitloresqiu,  art.  Cdte-d'Or;  FrcnckOf- 
tdul  Tabl<s,&c.) 

COTKS-UO-NORD.amarit.  dep  of  France,  region  of 
the  N.W.,  formerly  part  of  the  nrov.  of  llrittany,  having 
K.llle-et-Vilal«e,  S.  Morbihan,W.  Finistcre.  and  N.  the 
British  Channel.  Area,  «72,(l9r)  hectares.  Fop.  (1836) 
fi0.y,K3.  Coast  generally  steep,  rocky,  much  indented 
with  the  mouths  of  small  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  Itancu,  and  surrounded,  particularly  towards  its  W. 
end,  by  many  small  islands.  A  chain  of  heights,  called 
the  "  Black  Mountain.s,"  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
dep.  E.  and  W.,  sending  off  numerous  branches  on 
eitlier  side :  the  highest  point  of  these  is  the  Menez- 
Haut,  about  1,11.5  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Soil 
mostly  stony,  primitive  formations  being  every  where 
found  near  the  surface :  the  plains  on  both  sides  the 
mountain-chain  arc  often  sandy  and  sterile.  Arable 
lands  occupy  4 1 1, 000  hectares,  meadows  54,Wii  do.,  heathy 
wastes  au(l  forests  about  170,000  do.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
very  backward  state  :  in  some  cantons  asses  only  are 
employed  in  farm  labour :  more  corn  is  however  grown 
than  is  required  fur  home  consumption  ;  it  is  mostly 
oats,  wheat,  and  rye.  In  18».'i,  1,011,000  hertolitres  nf 
potatoes  were  raised.  This  den.  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  vine  culture,  but  the  annual  produce  of  cider  is  es- 
timated at  .SOO.OOO  hectolitres.  The  sheen  an-  generally 
small  and  weak,  but  the  rearing  of  black-cattle  and 
horses  engrosses  a  considerable  share  of  attention  ;  and 
the  latter  cs|)ecially  arc  strong  and  much  esteemed.  The 
lisherins  of  cod,  mackerel,  pilchards,  tiC.  yield  an  annual 
sum  of  about  IKIU.OOU  fr.,  and  while  they  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  resources  of  the  dep.,  are  useful  as  pre. 
paratory  schools  for  seamen.  The  forests  are  extensive, 
and  abound  with  wild  animals.  Iron  and  lead  mines  are 
wrought :  but  the  dep.  is  not  rich  in  other  minerals.  Tlu' 
culture  of  llax,  and  its  manufacture  Into  linen, are  pursued 
to  a  great  extent.  In  IH34,  In  the  arrond.  of  I.oudeac  only, 
there  were  4,000  looms,  producing  annu.tllv  2,iiO)l,(MiO  yds. 
of  linen  cloth,  worth  4,0(XI,(MK)  fr.  The  linens  of  Hrit- 
tally  are  mostly  exporti'd  to  S.  America.  Snilcloth, 
woollens,  parchment,  leather,  shoes,  and  beet-root  siigiir 
are  amongst  the  other  principal  articles  of  niaiiiifacture. 
Two  canals,  that  of  the  Hie  anil  Kance,  and  that  Ix'twei  n 
Nantes  and  Brest,  pass  through  dllTeri'iit  parts  ol  this 
dep.  It  is  divided  into  r,  arronds..  and  sends  li  mems. 
to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (|H38.3!l), 
1,01.5.  Chief  towns  St.  ilrieiie,  the  cap.,  Dinan,  (iuln- 
ganip,  Lannion,  and  Loiuleiic.  Total  pulillc  revenue 
(IN.ll),  |O,2.VI,r,70  fr.  The  Has-Breton  is  llie  language 
commonly  spoken,  but  most  of  tlie  upper  classes  iinder- 
stanil  French.  Many  Celtic  and  Koinau  antiquities  are  scat- 
tered over  this  di'p.,  of  which  the  temple  of  I.anlelf  Is 
the  principal,  (llunii,  France  I'illureique,  art.  t'6let-du- 
Norii  I  French  (lifflcial  Tnhlei.) 

COTIIKN  (lierin.  Kiilhen),  a  town  nf  central  C.er- 
many.  cap.  of  the  <liicliy(>f  Aiihnlt-Cothen,  resilience  of 
the  sovereign,  and  seat  (iftlie  goveriiiiient,  on  the  /ieihe, 
7Hin.  H.W.  Ilerlln,  anil.Tlin.  N.W.  I.eipsic.  I'liii. 0,2IIO. 
It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  is  well  liiiiit, 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  old  ducal  palace,  In 
which  the  states  (htiideiiiillegien)  of  the  liueliy  hold 
their  sittings  ;  ,'  itii  a  gallery  of  paintings,  caliinet  of 
natural  rurlll9ltll■^  and  a  good  library  ;  the  new  iliienl 
residence,  (lir«'eiliiirrhi'S,  n  s)  nag"i(ui\  orphan  and  h'lnale 
Mylumt,  a  teachers'  seminary,  tii<l  u  tcliuul  I'ur  the  liidi* 
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gent.  Gold  and  silver  lace,  woollen  cloth,  linens,  tobacco 
and  leather,  are  manufactured  here ;  and  there  is  some 
trade  in  corn,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  (.Berg/taut 
Altgem.  Lander,  tjc. !  Cannabich.)  ' 

COTOHAXI,  a  celebrated  volcano  of  S.  America,  in 
the  republic  of  Ecuador  ( Colombia),  belonging  to  the  G 
or  more  inland  chain  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  tho 
Andes,  in  lat.  0°  40*  8.,  and  long.  78°  Sy  W.,  34  m.  S.S  V 
Quito.  Its  shape  is  a  perfect  cone ;  it  consists  chieRy  of 
mica,  but  in  part  of  obsidian  ;  its  absolute  height  is 
18,878  it.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  upper  4,4(10  of 
which  arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  summit  is 
not  more  than  about  0,800  ft.  above  the  great  longitudinal 
valley  between  the  two  chains  of  the  Cordillera;  but 
such  is  its  steepness  that  Humboldt  was  unable  to  ascend 
it  above  the  point  at  which  the  perpetual  snows  com- 
mence. The  crater  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  kind 
of  circular  wall,  which,  es|)ecially  on  the  S.  side,  has  tlie 
aspect  of  a  parapet ;  and,  proliably  owing  for  the  most 
part  to  the  heat,  this  summit  of  the  cone  is  never  covered 
with  snow,  and  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  dark  stripe. 
On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  mountain,  near  the  snow-limit! 
there  Is  a  comparatively  small  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
studded  with  points,  and  called  the  "  Head  of  the  liica"' 
by  the  Indians,  wlio  have  a  popular  tradition  that  it 
formed  originally  a  part  of  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi. 
Humboldt  himself  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  cono 
supporting  the  present  crater,  like  the  somma  on  Ve- 
siivius,  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  strata  of  lava 
heaped  upon  each  other.  "  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  dread- 
ful volcano  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  its  explosions 
are  the  most  frequent  and  disastrous.  The  mass  of 
scoria;,  and  the  huge  pieces  of  rock  thrown  out  of  this 
volcano  which  arc  spreiid  over  the  neighlxiuring  valleys, 
covering  a  surface  or  several  square  leagues,  would  f<ir'ii| 
were  they  heajied  together,  a  colossal  mountain.  In 
1738,  tho  fl.-imcs  of  Cotopaxi  rose  nine  hundred  metres 
(H  furlongs)  above  the  brink  of  the  crater.  In  1744,  the 
roarings  of  the  volcano  were  heard  as  far  as  Hondti,  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena,  and  at  the  dis. 
taiice  of  200  common  leagues.  On  the  4th  of  Apri., 
1768,  tho  quantity  of  ashes  ejected  was  so  great  that  iii 
the  towns  of  llambato  and  Tacunga  day  broke  only  at 
three  In  the  allernoon.  The  explosion  that  took  place 
in  the  month  of  January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a  dread- 
ful phenomenon,  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  tliat 
covered  tho  mountain.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  .Vi 
leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  crater,  ue 
heard  day  and  night  the  noises  of  the  volcano,  like  con- 
tinned  discharges  of  a  battery;  we  distinguished  these 
tremendous  sounds  even  on  the  Pacific  (Jcean,  to  llie 
S.VV.  of  the  island  of  Puna."  (llumboidl't  liesearchcs, 
English,  trans.  1.  11.5— 125.) 

COT TUUS,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  cap.  clrc.  same  name,  on  the  .Spree,  42 
m.  .S.  by  W.  Frankfurt-on-thc-Oder,  and  07  m.  S.K. 
Ilerlln.  Pop.  (1837)  8,216.  It  Is  walled,  and.  has  four 
churches,  two  hospitals,  a  gymnasium  and  library,  an 
orphan  .isylum,  and  a  girls'  scliixd.  It  has  three  snliiirli.% 
ami  is  coinmanded  liy  a  castle  built  on  a  height  to  the  K, 
t'ottbus  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  clrc,  a  muni- 
cipal court,  a  board  of  taxation,  &c.  There  are  here 
considerable  fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  stiifl's,  stock- 
ings, f<c.,  with  breweries  and  distilleries.  Tliit  tunn 
was  inaile  over  to  Prussia  by  the  congr<-ss  of  Vli'iiii.'i, 
previously  to  which  it  belcinged  to  .Saxony.  {Here- 
haus,  Allg.  Lander,  ^c.  iv.  631,;  Zedlitz'l'reussiche 
Slaal.) 

COVK,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  prov,  Munitor,  co. 
Cork,  on  the  .S,  side  of  (ireat  Cove  Island,  and  npposile 
to  the  entrance  into,  and  grand  basin  of,  Cork  llurlHiiir, 
i:Uni.  .S.W.bv  .S.  Dublin,  ilm.  S.W.  by  W.Cork.  Pup. 
in  1821,  6,.5(W  ;■  In  IKtl,  6,!t6li.  The  town,  which  in  mr, 
was  a  poor  fishing  village,  Is  now  large,  well  built,  and 
populniis  ;  a  change  eti'ected  during  the  late  Freiicli  war, 
when  Cork  Harbour  was  n  station  for  a  large  iiaviil  fiirce, 
and  a  rendezvous  for  the  W,  India  nets  waiting  tor 
convoy.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  abrii|illy 
from  the  sea,  so  that  most  of  the  streets  range  in  tcrrairs 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  connacled  by  cross  slrci-U 
which  ascend  the  hill  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  tliat  the 
ascent  .'Uid  descent  is  attended  with  but  little  Incon- 
venience. The  higher  parts  of  the  town  comniaiiil 
magnificent  views  of  the  harlMiur  and  of  the  hills  tlmt 
enclose  it  on  all  sides,  studded  with  mansion^,  vill.ii, 
and  plantations.  The  entrance  to  the  harliour,  lietwei'ii 
Forts  Camden  and  Carlisle,  is  about  3  m.  from  the  town. 
Within  the  basin  are  the  small  Islands  of  llawilinwiiiig 
(which,  during  the  war,  was  a  victualling  depAt  tor  tlio 
navy,  and  an  arsenal);  Itiicky  Island,  with  a  imwdrr 
magazine  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  r»|>iiliie  nt 
storing  2.'i,0<Kl  barrels ;  Spike  Island,  opposite  to  Covo, 
serves  as  a  breakwater  for  vessels  anchoring  between  it 
and  tlie  town,  and  has  extensive  iHimb-proof  artiiierjr 
barracks ;  ,'uid  Klngskliliiy  Island,  fortlllcd  by  a  martcllo 
tower. 

Cove   itself  Is  protoctcd   by  •  formidable  batlorjr. 
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The  par.  church  Is  a  plain  building,  on  an  elevated  site  ; 
near  it  is  a  large  Rom.  Catli.  chapri ;  and  there  is  also  a 
Methodist  cliiipol.  It  has  a  n.ttionnl  school,  a  fever  hos. 
nit.il,  a  dispensary,  a  club-room,  and  two  reading-rooms. 
\t  one  end  of  the  town  Is  a  large  pier  and  extensive 
tAi\dlne  quays,  with  a  station-house  for  the  pilots  and 
oSicers  connected  with  the  custom-house  In  Cork. 

Cove  is  not  a  place  of  manufacture  or  trade :  Its  pop, 
consists  either  of  visiters,  attracted  by  the  extreme 
licauty  of  tlie  place,  and  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  or  of  those  connected  with  the  military  and 
naval  establishments  in  its  vicinity.  Petty  sessions  are 
held  weekly :  there  is  a  small  Iiridewell,  and  it  is  a  con- 
itabulary  and  coast-guard  station.  Market  on  Saturday  ; 
but  a  sitle  of  provisions  for  domestic  consumption  is  car- 
ripil  on  daily  in  the  market-house,  a  spacious  modern 
building,  arranged  in  compartments  for  butchers'  meat, 
potatoes,  and  flsh  and  vegetables.  Fish  of  every  kind  Is 
abuntlant ;  but  the  supply  of  salt  flsh  is,  notwithstanding, 
so  deficient,  that  mucli  is  imported  from  Scotland  I 
Oysters  are  abundant,  and  of  large  size. 

Cove,  lieing  regarded  as  the  outport  of  Cork,  no  se- 
parate returns  are  kept  of  its  trade,  tonnage,  and  port 
dues.  <ts  post-offlce  revenue  In  I8.')0  was  977/.,  and  In 
IHlin,  I.KIIU.  A  constant  r  mmunicatinn  is  kept  up  with 
the  city  of  Cork  by  land  (for  tlie  most  part)  by  carriages  of 
every  di'scription,  and  by  water  by  steamers.  The  island 
on  whicli  Cove  is  built  contains  about  13,000  .icres,  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  in  great  part  occupied  with  villas  and 
plantations.  It  communicates  with  the  main-land  on 
each  side  by  ferries.    An  annual  regatta  Is  attended  by 

SIcasiire  yachts  not  only  from  several  ports  of  Ireland, 
ut  from  England  and  Scotland.  Roches  Point,  at  the 
E.  entran(!e  of  Cork  Harbour,  lat.  !>i°  <8'  N.,  long. 
go  14'  w.,  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse,  with  a  fixed 
light  Jiaving  the  lantern  elevated  t)2  ft.  above  high-water 
marlff(  Winitele'a  Cork,  ^c. ;  liailwm/  Hep.,  S/c.) 

COVENTRY,  a  co.  and  city  of  Kngiand,  within  the 
CO.  of  Warwick,  10  in  N.  N.E.  Warwick,  18  m.  S.  E. 
Birmingham,  91  m.  N.N.W.  London;  lat.  62°  24'  N., 
long.  i"3VW.  Pop.  (1H3I)  27,070.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  and  is  watered  by  the  Radford  and  .Sherhorne 
brooks.  Streets  of  the  old  town,  (with  tlie  exception  of 
Cross  Cheapiiig,  where  the  splendid  cross  formerly  stood, 
and  wliich  is  now  used  as  a  corn  market,)  generally  narrow 
and  ill  paved,  and  the  upper  parts  of  a  few  of  the  houses, 
which  are  higli,  project  and  present  a  sombre  appearance. 
Witldn  the  last  seven  years,  liowever,  the  suburbs  have 
been  considerably  extended,  several  new  lines  of  street 
havin{<  been  laid  out,  and  at  least  2,000  new  houses  erected. 
The  princip.ii  buildings  are,  St.  Michael's  church,  one 
of  the  linest  specimens  of  the  lighter  Gotliic  in  England, 
with  a  beautiful  steeple,  303  feet  In  height;  St.  John's  iind 
Trinity  churches,  and  Christ  Cluirth,  recently  erected, 
and  .-iltarhed  to  the  old  and  beautiful  spir«  of  the  Grey- 
friars' monastery ;  acatliullc  chapel,  several  dissenters' 
nu'ctlng-houses  i  the  county  half,  erected  In  l7H5j  St. 
M.iry's  hall,  erected  (Henry  VI.)  for  the  Trinity  guild, 
now  used  for  meetings  of  the  town  council,  public  con- 
certs, &c. ;  a  neat  and  commodious  theatre  ;  the  (lr,-\pers- 
hall ;  the  canal-oRlce ;  the  free  school ;  the  gaol,  and 
the  barracks.  Coventry  was,  conjointly  with  Liclifleld, 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  on  tlie  recoinniciulation  of  the 
rrclcsiastlcal  coinmitsioners,  It  is  now  joined  to  the 
dioorse  of  Worcester. 

I'nder  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  city  is 
dividi'd  into  6  wards  ;  and  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  12 
aldi'rineii,  and  .30  counsellors.  Tlie  jiirisiliction  of  the 
corporate  autliorities  extends  over  the  city  and  the  co.  of 
the  city,  Including,  In  all,  an  are.iof  ir),(i70  acres.  The 
jiirisdli'tion  of  the  magistrates  extends  to  capital  punish, 
mi'iit,  but  this  jiower  is  always  referred  to  the  judjje  of 
.assize,  the  assises  being  regularly  liehl  in  Ihe  city.  The 
riHiirder  holds  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  a  court 
(it  record  for  the  j-ecovery  of  delits  to  any  amount.  The 
sheriff  li(dds  a  county  court  mcnithlv.  Coventry  has  regii- 
larlv  sent  2  ineins.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  HXi.  Previimsly 
to  the  Itelbrni  Act  the  right  of  voting  was  exclusively  in 
Ihe  frecnii.n  of  tlio  city  who  had  scrvid  a  7  yeari'  nppren- 
tlcrshiii  in  the  city  or  suburbs.  Registered  electors  in 
|H.17-,1K,  3,rifl!).  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  corresp(md 
with  Ihe  Hiicient  limits  of  the  pars,  of  St.  Micliael  and 
the  Holy  Trinity,  except  tliat  it  does  not  inilude  the 
hamlet  of  Kerestpy.  It  embraces  nn  area  of  ■t,i»20  acres. 
The  innnlclpal  boundary  is  co-extensivo  with  the  co. 

Coventry  ha<  been  the  scat  of  2  parliaments :  one 
(Henry  IV,)ln  Hot. called,  from  lawyers  being  excludtnl, 
jMtiiiitHi'Hliim  inilmtum  ;  tlie  other  (Henry  V 1. 1  in  H.Vi. 
ci\\n\ p(irlirimcnliim<li<tfi(ilinnn,  from  its  numerous  acts 
ofaltalniU'r.  The  city  was  Incorporated  by  I'.dward  III., 
and  the  llrst  mayor  chosen  In  134  >.  It  was  erected  into 
aco  by  Henry  VI.,  with  the  liani.ets  belonging  thereto, 
and  Iving  within  the  vill  or  townshlji. 

I'his  city  has  many  extensive  and  well-endowed  chari- 
ties; of  these,  (me  of  the  most  celebratcil  Is  the  free 
fchool,  founded  by  .lobn  Hales  in  the  reign  (d  Henry 
VIII., In  which  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Uugdale,  re- 


ceived the  early  part  of  his  education ;  it  has  a  revenue  of 
800/.  a  year,  and  exhibitions  to  both  universities.  Hera 
are  also  various  charity,  national,  and  infant  schooli,  ai 
Bonds'  hospital,  at  Itablake,  for  45  old  men,  with  a  re- 
venue of  1,050/.  a  year ;  and  Wheatley's  school  and  hos- 
pital, at  the  same  place,  for  40  poor  boys,  with  nearly 
600/.  a  year ;  Ford's  hospital,  in  Grey-friars-lane,  for  3.1 
old  women ;  Fairfax's  school,  in  St.  John's  par.,  for  40 
boys;  Mrs.  Catharine  Hailey's  school,  In  St.  Michael's 
par.,  for  35  boys ;  the  Blue  Coat  school.  In  Trinity  par., 
for  50  girls ;  White's  charity,  amounting  to  about  'i,500/. 
per  annum ;  and  the  House  of  Industry,  formerly  the 
White-I'riars'  monastery.  A  library  was  establishecl  here 
in  1701 ;  it  has  at  present  about  200  members,  and  it 
regulated  by  a  committee.  A  mechanics'  institute, 
founded  in  1828,  has  from  400  to  .^00  members.  Here  Is 
also  a  society  for  the  difTusion  of  religious  and  useful 
knowledge ;  general  and  self-supporting  dispensaries,  and 
a  public  hospital. 

Previously  to  1430,  woollen  cloth  caps  and  bonnets  were 
an  important  article  of  m.inufacture.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  Coventry  became  famous  for  the  pro. 
duction  of  a  blue  thread,  called  "Coventry  true  blue." 
But  this  was  given  up  before  11)81,  after  which  woollen 
and  broad  cloths  continued  the  staple  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkey  trade  in  16'J4.  The  manufacture  of 
striped  and  mixed  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons,  and 
caiimancoes,  flourished  during  a  part  of  the  last  century, 
but  is  now  almost  discontinued.  This  was  succeeded  by 
(ilk  throwing  and  riband  weaving,  now  the  staple  busi. 
ness  of  the  place,  and  watch  making.  When  first  intro- 
duced, about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  riband  trade 
was  for  some  time  confined  to  a  few  hands,  but  it  after- 
wards Increased  so  as  to  exceed  that  of  every  ocher  town 
in  England.  The  alteration  of  the  law  as  to  the  silk 
trade,  in  1826,  though  productive  of  considerable  loss  and 
injury  at  the  time,  has,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition, and  stimulating  the  manufacturers  to  call  all 
the  resources  of  science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid,  been 
productive  of  tlie  greatest  Improvement.  Lute-strings 
may  now  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  Coventry  than  in 
France.  Plain  goods  of  English  manufacture  are  fully 
eiiual  to  those  of  the  French ;  but  the  latter  have  the 
advantage  in  style  and  fashion,  and  in  the  brilliancy, 
tlioiigh  not  in  the  permanency,  of  their  colours.  With 
the  exception  of  5  small  steam  engines  for  throwing  silk, 
no  powerful  machinery  is  used  In  the  riband  manufacture. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1831  to  introduce  power  looms  j 
but  after  the  buildings  and  machinery  were  erected  and 
ready  to  be  put  in  operation,  the  weavers  attacked  the  ma- 
nufactory and  destroyed  the  looms.  Fortunately,  however, 
an  effort  has  since  been  made  to  introduce  them,  and  with 
success,  a  large  factory  having  been  erected  about  3  yean 
since,  in  w  hlch  all  descriptions  of  ribands  are  made  by 
steam  power.  It  is  the  general  practice  for  the  work 
to  be  given  nut  to  bo  executed  in  the  houses  of  the 
workmen.  The  manufacturers  employ  girls  .ind  young 
women,  who  work  together  on  the  premises  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, In  winding  and  warping  tlic  silk  for  the  out- 
dour  weavers.  In  1808  tliere  were  2,819  silk  ard  riband 
looms  at  work  in  Coventry  only,  exclusive  of  a  ^reat  many 
In  the  adjacent  villages.  At  present  (1839),  it  appear* 
from  the  report  of  ^Ir.  Fletcher  to  the  commissioners  of 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
tliat  the  operative  loom  owners  In  the  city  and  suburban 
villages  hold  3,007  looms,  of  which  3,l4.''iare  worked  by 
members  of  their  own  families,  and  tlic  remaining  822  by 
journeymen  and  half.pay  apprentices.  It  further  ap|ieari 
from  the  same  report,  that  27  master  manufacturer* 
employ  in  loom  shops  or  factories  l,H02  looms.  The 
wages  of  the  hands  employed  as  weavers  vary  from 
I  'h.  to  30s.  per  week.  Throwsters,  chiefly  children,  get 
from  2s.  M.  to  7s. ;  silk  winders,  from  \d.  to  '2d.  an  oi,, 
or  from  6j.  to  8.f .  a  wc(  k  ;  shute  Oilers,  from  3i.  to  8j. ; 
warpers,  from  7>.  to  Os.  The  winders,  shute  fillers,  and 
warpers,  are  principally  females.  Large  quantities  of  rl- 
baiuls  are  exporteil ;  but  the  principal  demand  Is  for  the 
London  and  country  markets.  There  are  several  largo 
(iyeliuuses,  fur  dying  the  silk,  employing  from  300  to  HO 
hands. 

'I'Ik!  manufacture  of  watches  was  Introduced  about  80 
years  since,  and  has  continued  progressively  to  increase. 
I.arge  quantities  are  prepared  for  the  home  and  foreign 
markets  ;  some  manufacturers  employing,  wlien  the 
trade  Is  in  a  state  of  activity,  several  hundred  hands. 
The  wages  of  the  workmen  vary  from  l.'i).  to  70s.  per 
w(>ek.  the  larger  amounts  lieing  paid  to  those  only  who 
are  proficients  In  working  at  the  imlent  lever  and  other 
superior  watches,  which  are  now  produced  here  equal  in 
quality  to  those  made  in  Lonihm.  Uf  the  entire  po- 
pulatiiin  of  Coventry  In  1831,  204  families  wore  employed 
In  agriculture ;  4,013  In  trade  manufacture,  and  878  wer« 
not  includ(>(l  In  the  foregoing.  Coventry  I*  advan- 
tageously situated  fur  commercial  operatlohi,  lying  nearly 
in  the  centre  between  the  four  greatest  ports  of  the  country 
—  London,  'Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  having 
direct  communtcttion  by  raUroadi  wid  ctnali  with  th* 
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metropolii  and  principnl  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The 
■mount  of  aueued  taxea  in  1831,  waa  (i,6r>8<.  7s.  lid. 
In  1836.  the  total  >um  raised  by  parochial  assessments  was 
1 1 ,592/.  lit.,  of  which  7,71 1/.  1  is.  was  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  number  of  houses  In  the  city,  in  1832, 
was  6,887.  It  Is  supposed  that  the  number  of  bouses  and 
lodgings  at  present  (183!))  Is  not  less  than  8,(K)0.  and 
the  population  from  32,1)00  to  35,000.  The  Lammas 
grounds,  on  which  the  freemen  have  a  right  to  keep 
three  head  of  cattle  from  13th  Aug.  to  Candlemas, 
come  up  close  to  the  city,  and  are  very  suitable  for 
building  villas,  factories,  &c. 

During  the  monastic  ages, Coventry  had  a  splendid  mo- 
nastery, and  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral,  similar  to  that 
at  Llchllcld.  TheTatter  was  destroyed  by  a  barbarous  order 
of  HenryVIII.,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  it  now  remain. 
The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls  of  great 
ttrengtii  and  grandeur,  with  32  towers  and  12  gates. 
It  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  pageants  and  pro- 
cessions, and  particularly,  in  the  monastic  ag^s,  for  the 
performance  of  Musleriei.  The  legend  of  Feeping  Tom, 
and  the  Lady  Godiva,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
ipccial  notice.  An  eINgy  of  the  over-inquisitive  tailor 
may  be  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  at  the  corner 
of  Ilertford  Street.  The  tradesmen  of  Coventry  were 
formerly  famed  for  their  affluence.  In  1448,  they  equipped 
600  men  armed  for  the  public  service.  Many  eminent 
persons  have  either  been  born  or  bred  at  Coventry,  among 
whom  were,  Nehcmiah  Grew,  curator,  in  1C72,  to  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and  in  1677, 
sec.  to  the  Royal  Society.  Coventry  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  descendants  of  John  Coventry,  Mayor  of 
I^ndon,  In  14211.  Mark('t«days,Wcdnesday8  and  Fridays. 
The  principal  fair,  held  tirst  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunilay, 
is  called  Show  Fair,  and  continues  8  days,  on  the  first  of 
which  the  representation  of  tlw  Countess  Godiva's  pro- 
cession is  enacted.  The  other  chartered  fairs  arc  in 
March,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.,  for  cattle  and  commo<lities 
generally ;  monthly  fairs  for  cattle  have  been  recently 
established,  and  cheese  fairs,  holdcn  in  May  and  Sep- 
tenitwr.  Races  take  place  in  the  spring ;  and  though 
established  only  about  ti  years,  they  alreail;  ank  high. 
(See  Dugdalf't  Antiq.  IVarwkk  j  Beauties  of  Ftigland 
ami  Wales;  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Coventry  j  Boundary  Com. 
misiioners'  Reports  ;  Private  Iiifurm. ) 

CUv^ILHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beyra,  on  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Estrella,  20  m.  S.W.  Guarda. 
Pop.  6,3A0.  It  rises  ampHlicatrewise  between  two  streams. 
In  the  upper  part  there  is  an  antique  castle  and  tower, 
and  In  the  lower  part,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
streams,  is  a  manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  druggets,  and 
traises,  carried  on  by  a  company  in  Lisbon,  containing 
above  120  looms.  There  are  nine  churches,  witb  an  hos- 
pital, and  a  workhouse.    (Af/fbino.) 

COURLANl),  a  ^vernment  of  Russia  in  Europe,  on 
its  W.  frontier,  hitvmg  N.  the  Gulpli  of  Riga  and  Li- 
vonia ;  K,  the  gov.  of  Witepsk  ;  S.  that  of  W'ilna,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Prussia ;  and  W.  the  Ilaltic.  Area  about 
10,(KIO  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1826)  384,7!H).  Near  Mitt.iu,  and 
along  the  shores,  tlic  surface  is  flat,  and  is  overspread 
with  marshes  and  sandy  heaths ;  but  the  interior  is  mostly 
undulating,  there  Iwing  a  chain  of  hills  ahmg  the  bank 
of  the  Uuna,  which  sends  ramiiicatiuiis  over  the  wliole 
country.  The  Duna  forms  the  K.  and  a  part  of  the  N. 
boundary :  the  other  principal  rivers  are  tho  Aa  and 
Vindau.  There  are  many  lakes.  Speaking  gene-rally, 
the  atmosphere  is  damp,  the  sky  cloudy,  and  the  tempe- 
rature low  and  variable.  Soil  generally  light  and  sandy, 
requiring  much  ni<inure  ;  it  is  most  fertile  towards  the 
K. :  two-Afths  of  the  surface  Is  occupied  by  forests,  chieHy 
of  pine,  fir,  l>irch,  aldi^r,  with  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  oaks.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people,  «nd  notwithstiinding  the  Ixidnciis  of  the  soil,  has 
nilvanced  more  than  In  any  of  the  neighbouring  provs. 
Mor(>  corn  is  grown  than  Is  necessary  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  it  Is  chieHy  rye,  l>arley,  and  oals.  Flax  and 
hemp,  and  a  few  fruits  and  pulse,  besides  a  little  tobacco, 
are  also  ctiltivated.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  liut  few 
rattle  arc  reared :  the  oxen  and  horses  are  both  of  a  li.'id 
quality,  and  the  sheep  yield  only  a  coarse  species  of  wool . 
Uees  are  kept  only  to  a  trillInK  extent.  lr<m,  lime,  and 
turf,  and  occaalcmally  amber,  are  found.  Manufactures 
quite  insigniflcaot,  and  mostly  domestic:  in  resnect  to 
ttiem,  (^'imrland  ranks  ni'arly  last  amcmgst  the  l(us>l;m 
govs.  There  are  a  few  of  paper.  copi>er  articles,  and 
earthenware  ;  and  some  braiuly  lUstilleries,  and  tile  fac- 
tories. Mittau,  the  cap.,  is  the  (miy  town  of  any  size: 
the  principal  sea-nurts  are  Liebau  and  Viud:iu,  liotli  iin 
the  W.  coast.  Tlie  exports,  which  are  principally  corn, 
flax,  hemp  aiul  hemp-seiHl,  skins,  and  salted  meat,  arc  said 
toamouirt  toabout  2,.'iOO,0(H)  rouliloB  a  year,  .-mil  the  im. 

Kirts  about  6(H),0<I0.  The  inland  trade  U  almost  entirely 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  of  whoin  there  are  alKiut  2I),(HI0 
In  the  gov.  Most  of  the  pop,  arc  Lutherans,  and  of  Let loit 
origin,  Courland  was  anciently  a  part  (1.  Livonia,  and  was 
ronqueretl  in  the  1.1th  century  by  11"'  Teutonic  Kiilglils  ; 
In  1561  it  become  ■  Hef  of  Poland,    After  the  fall  of  that 
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power,  it  remained  for  a  short  time  indi  pendent  under 
its  own  dukes ;  but  In  1795  it  was  united  to  Kussiii 
{Sclmitxler,  La  Rtasie,  pp.  576-ft85. )  "* 

COUR 1  RAY,  or  COURTRAI  (Flem.  Kortryk,  Lnt 
Cortoriacum),  a  fortified  and  manufacturing  town  of  w' 
Flanders,  17  m.  E.  Ypres,  25  m.  S.  Bruges,  on  the  navll 
gable  river  Lys,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Flanders ;  lat.  SO"  50*  N.,  long.  3°  IK'  y 
Pop.  (1836)  19,124.  Houses  about  2,000, and  well  built- 
streets  spacious  and  remarkably  clean .  The  principal  pub- 
lic buiUilngs  are  the  town  house  and  the  catlietiral  of 
Nfltre  Dame,  which  are  fine  old  Gothic  edifices  beauti- 
fully ornamented.  The  church  of  St.  Martin  is  aUn  a 
handsome  structure.  There  is  a  nunnery,  a  collegiate 
school,  an  excellent  academy  of  design,  two  orphan  asy- 
lums, a  savings'  bank,  a  mont-de-pittt,  and,  for  mer- 
cantile business,  an  exchange  and  a  chamber  of  commerce 
The  spinning  of  linen  thread,  and  the  weaving  of  n\fX  \ 
and  damask  linens,  employ  a  large  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  fine  linens  of  Courtray  are  known  thruuKh- 
out  Europe.  All  the  weaving  is  performed  on  the  liaiuU 
loom  at  home,  and  much  of  it  by  cottage  farmers.  Tlic 
annual  quantity  of  unbleached  linen  brought  to  tlio 
Courtray  market  is  about  30,000  pieces,  two-tliinls  of 
which  are  bought  l)y  the  merchants  of  the  town,  ami  the 
rest  by  those  of  Belgium,  France,  and  England,  'llie 
spinning  of  cotton  yarn,  and  the  manufacture  and  dyeing 
of  various  cotton  fabrics,  constitute  an  import-mt  branch 
of  industry.  Courtray  has  also  establishments  fur  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  salt,  tobacco,  chicory,  chn. 
colate,  oil,  wax,  paper,  and  pottery  ;  besides  numerous 
breweries,  tanneries,  &c. 

The  surrounding  plain  li  abundantly  productive  of  all 
kinds  of  field  .ind  garden  crops,  especLilly  flax,  of  wliicli 
immense  quantities  are  grown  of  the  finest  description, 
and  the  Ticlnities  of  the  town  are  picturesquely  varjert  by 
numerous  bicachiiig.fields.  Courtray  was  first  l)lllt  in 
the  6th  century.  It  was  anciently  known  under  tlio 
name  of  Cortoriacum,  and  in  the  7th  ctntury  it  was  ,-\ 
municipal  citjr.  Like  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  it 
has  been  subject  to  many  vicissitudes,  has  sustHlnil 
several  memorable  sieges,  and  been  burnt  and  plun- 
dered in  war.  Under  its  walls  was  fought,  in  i;<02,  the 
famoua  battle  of  the  .^purs,  lietween  20,000  FlenilnKs, 
consisting  chiefly  of  weavers  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  a 
French  army  composed  of  7,000  knights  and  noblemen, 
and  40,000  Infantry.  In  this  conflict  the  flower  of  the 
French  chivalry  were  slain,  and  the  victorious  Fleminiii 
collected  from  the  battle-field  about  6,000  pairs  of  golil 
spurs  worn  by  their  proud  and  defeated  foes.  Among  the 
antiquities  that  have  been  found,  are  numerous  meilali 
of  the  (./'o-'sars.  Fairs  for  all  kiiiJ>  of  merchandise  are 
numerously  attended  on  Easter  Monday  and  Aug.  2t. 
(Diet.  (ifog.  lie  F/antlres  ;  Guide  Books  qf  Belf;ium.) 

COIITANCES  (an.  Conslanlia),  a  town  of  France, 
dip.  La  Manclie,  rap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  on  the  N,  bank  of 
the  Soulle,  6  m.  E.  from  the  aea,  and  16  m.  W.S.W, 
St,  L6.  Pop.  7,663.  Streets  narrow,  steep,  and  ill- 
pavc<l ;  houses  mostly  of  stone,  roofed  with  slate.  It 
contains  several  old  churches  worthy  of  luitlce,  espe- 
cially a  Gothic  cathedral,  having  two  spires  in  front,  anil 
a  large  square  tower  surmounting  the  centre  of  the 
cross ;  it  IS  a  conspicuous  object,  and  a  landm.irk  for 
ships  In  the  Channel.  The  town  has  a  bishop's  pa- 
lace,  with  gardens,  Kc,  a  communal  college,  a  iiuhlic 
library  with  5,(HtO  volumes,  and  a  small  theatre,  brufi- 
gets,  cutlery,  parchment,  &c,  are  produced  here;  It 
Ikis  also  marble-works,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  corn,  butter, 
poultry,  flax,  hemp,  and  horses.  In  its  imincdiiiic 
vicinity  are  the  remains  fif  an  ancient  aqueduct,  wiili 
many  of  the  arches  still  very  perfect.  Coutanccs  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  dc  St.  Pierre. 

COWES  (WEST),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  EngLind, 
CO.  H.iuts,  hie  of  \Vight,  liberty  West  Medina,  par. 
Northwood,  7.'>  m.  S.W.  London,  10  m.  W.  Portsmouth, 
on  the  acclivity  and  summit  of  a  hill  rising  Immediately 
from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Medina,  at  its  embouchure  in 
the  channel  between  the  Isle  f)f  Wight  and  the  opposite 
coa.«t  of  Hampshire.  Area  of  par.,  4,'270  acres :  pop.  of 
do.,4,4'.)l.  Streets  narrow  and  very  irregular  ;  but,  as  the 
houses  rise  altove  each  other  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
summit,  they  have  a  striking  effect,  many  of  the  upper 
and  more  modern  ones  being  handsome  structures  ciini- 
nianillng  splendid  imd  extensive  views.  In  the  Imniciliate 
lU'iKlibournoml  are  numerous  elegant  villas.  The  town, 
which  Is  much  resorted  to  as  a  lashioiiable  sea-batliinK 

fiLico,  possesses  ample  accommoclations  for  visiters,  in 
Mitels,  l(HlgiiiK-hoii8cs,  assciiibly-ruiiins,  readlng-roonii, 
*c,  A  crcHCciit-Bhape<l  liattery,  defending  the  cnlranre 
to  the  harbour,  has  1 1  heavy  pieces  of  oriuiance  unci  ar- 
conimiHlatlon  for  a  company  of  nrtillery>  U.  Cowcs,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  J  m.  from  W.  Cowi'S,  Is  a 
sm.dl  irregularly  built  hamlet,  of  the  par.  of  Whlppen- 
htm,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Hero  Is  the  custom-house  of 
the  port.  The  harbour  and  roadstead  of  ('owes  nri! 
,iinongst  the  iH'st  ami  most  convenient  In  the  Kniihsh 
I  luiiiiiel,  and  furui  the  rendezvous  of  the  lloyid  Yacbt 
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Club,  and  the  station  where  their  annual  regatta  is  held. 
Many  merchant  vessels,  yachts,  &c.  are  built  in  the  har- 
bour, and  several  ships  of  the  line  were  launched  from 
it  during  last  war.  It  had  then  also  an  extensive  trade 
in  the  supply  of  provisions  and  stores  to  merchant  vessels 
waiting  convoy,  &c. ;  and  from  its  position  it  still  retains 
a  portion  of  this  tr.ide,  though  much  less  extensive  than 
during  the  war.  Most  large  ships  outward  or  homeward 
bound  from  or  to  London  are  accustomed  tu  toucli  at 
Cowes  before  proceeding  on  their  voyage.  It  has  also  a 
cnnsiderabie  coasting  trade.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  agricultural  produce  and  malt ;  the  imports  of  conis, 
manufactured  goods,  colonial  produce,  and  otiicr  articles 
of  general  consumption.  There  are  daily  steamers  to 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  and  passage  boats  to 
Newport,  up  to  which  the  tide  flows. 

CUACOW,  a  small  and  nominally  Independent  state 
of  Central  Europe,  formerly  part  of  the  k.  of  Poland, 
chicHy  between  lat.  60"  and  60°  ly  N.,  and  long.  19"  8' 
and  'J(P  12*  E. ;  having  N.  and  E.  Poland,  W.  Prussian 
Silesia,  and  S.  Galicia.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  46  m. ; 
brt'adth  varying  from  5  to  15m.  Area,  488  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(IWi)  131,462,  of  wliom  37,027  belong  to  the  city  of  Cra- 
cow. Surface  generally  undulating,  consisting  of  the 
last  riunilications  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The 
Vistula,  which  bounds  it  on  the  S.  in  its  whole  extent, 
receives  several  small  streams  from  the  N .  in  this  part 
of  its  course,  one  of  which,  the  Brinica,  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  tlie  Cracow  territory.  Climate  healthy,  and 
temperate ;  mean  annual  temp.  47J°  Fahr.  Soil  very 
fertile,  producing  sufficient  com  for  home  consumption, 
and  an  abundance  of  pulse,  culinary  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
In  IH34  there  were  upwards  of  &0,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
100,000  hogs.  There  arc  no  serfs  ;  and  the  land  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  subdivided  among  independent 
proprietors.  The  territory  contains  rich  mines  of  coal, 
cine,  and  alum  ;  some  iron  also  is  found ;  and  there  are 
quarries  of  marble,  building  stone,  freestone,  &c.  The 
mines  of  Jaworzno  furnished  in  1831  upwards  of  128,660 
korzec  of  coal,  1,794  quintals  of  alum,  and  8,744  quintals 
of  line.  If  we  except  breweries  and  distilleries,  which 
flourish  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Poland,  manufactures 
areofaoimportance.  In  1831  there^vere  produced  1 ,660,000 
litres  of  t>eer,  529,000  litres  of  brandy,  1,914  quintals  of 
tol>acco;  920  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  12,800  reams  of 
pa|>cr,  13,032  yds.  of  linen  cloth,  with  some  minor  articles. 
Commerce  has  until  lately  been  chiefly  carried  on  with 
Poland,  but  there  is  now  a  considerable  trade  with 
Prussia,  the  Silesias,  and  Galicia.  Average  annual 
amount  of  exports,  1,340,000  fl.  (33,!i(K».);  imports, 
2,200,000  fl.  (fti,AO0l.)  Next  to  Cracow,  the  principal 
towns  are  Chrianow,  Inhab.  chiefly  by  Jews;  and 
Krzcszowice,  famous  for  its  mineral  bath«.  Besides  the 
university  (sec  next  article),  there  are  51  parish  schools, 
3  superior  and  3  inferior  schools,  6  seminaries  for  boys, 
and  13  for  girls.  A  foundation  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  poor  students  was  established  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  budget  voted  for  the  three  years  from  1838 
to  1841  flxcd  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  at 
I. HI 2,224  11.  (45,300/.)  The  state  coins  its  own  money. 
Tlic  armed  force  consists  of  410  infantry  and  40  mounted 
Hi'm-ri'annes.  By  the  third  partition  of  i'ol.ind,  in  1795, 
Cracow  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  hut  it 
was  reconquered  by  tlie  Poles  in  1809,  and  incorporated 
with  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  At  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  territory  was  erected  into  an 
independent  neutral  republic,  under  the  protection  of 
Itussi.i,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Agreeably  to  the  amended 
cimstitntion  of  1KI8,  the  government  is  vested  in  a  se- 
nate composed  of  a  president  and  eiglit  senators,  two 
ot  whom  arc  elected  for  life,  and  tlic  other  six,  as  well 
US  the  president,  for  six  years.  One  of  the  latter  is 
elected  by  the  clergy  (chupta)  of  Cracow.    There  Is  a 


leRisl,'\tive  chamlier,  composed  of  2  senators,   (one  of  aerecteii  to 

whom,  chosen  by  the  chamber,  presides  at  its  deliber-     "" 

alums,)  4  justices  of  the  peace,  2  delegates  of  the  clergy, 
2  of  the  university,  anil  20  representatives,  chosen  by 
the  electoral  colleges  of  tlie  city  and  territory.  This  as- 
sembly is  convoked  every  three  years  to  vote  tlie  budget, 
to  ini|uire  into  the  administration  of  the  public  funds, 
to  elect  the  members  of  the  senate  and  the  diftcrent  tri- 
liiinals.and  to  discuss  the  laws  presented  for  its  sanction 
liy  the  senate.  But  since  1826  the  city  has  lieon  garrisoned 
liy  Austrian  troops ;  And  the  government  is  substantially 
aiiil  ill  liict  adniiiiistered  by  the  resident  agents  of  Aus- 
tria, Itussia,  and  Prussia.  And  this,  in  truth,  is  tlic  only 
result  that  could  have  been  anticipated.  No  doubt  It 
u  iiiild  be  desirable  to  have  small  independent  states  like 
tliis  scattered  up  and  down  the  continent,  to  serve  as/oci 
for  the  difl\islun  of  political  information,  as  asylums  (o 
which  persccuteil  individuals  might  resort,  ami  as  dep(>ts 
fur  loreign  iirnduce.  But  tlie  circunistancis  tliat  make 
the  formation  of  such  states  desirable  are  quite  sufliciciit 
I"  liliuler  them  from  ever  having  any  real  existence. 
Is  It  to  be  imagined  that  the  governments  of  Kiissia, 
I'riitsia,  and  Aiirtrla,  should  lie  so  inattentive  to  their 
own  interests  as  tu  permit  a  stale  like  Cracow,  on  the 


very  borders  of  their  territories,  to  become  an  asylum 
for  individuals  obnoxious  to  them,  and  where  the  latter 
might  prosecute  their  projects  in  safety  ?  To  suppose 
that  such  a  thing  should  be  tolerated  is  absurd.  How 
long  should  we  permit  a  similar  state  to  exist  on  the  con- 
fines of  our  Indian  empire  ?  And  have  the  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  Austrians,  less  cause  for  jealousy  ? 

Cracow  (an.  Carrodunum),  a  city  of  central  Europe, 
cap.  of  the  above  territory,  and  previously  to  the  17lli 
century,  the  metropolis  of  the  k.  of  I>oiand ;  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  where  It  is  joined  by  the  Kudawa, 
160m.  S.S.W.  Warsaw,  and  200m.  N.E.VIennaj  lat. 
800  3'  32"  N.,  long.  17"  35'  4.V'  E.  Fop.  (1837)  37.027.  of 
whom  11,4.W  were  Jews.  The  city  is  divided  Into  three 
portions,  one  of  which,  the  Jews'  quarter,  is  built  on  an  isl. 
in  the  Vistula.  The  qu.irter  of  Podgorze,  on  the  Austrian 
side  of  the  river,  is  now  politically  disconnected  with  tlie 
city,  but  has  since  1815  enjoyed  the  advantiiges  of  a  free 
town.  The  city  has,  besides,  several  suburbs.  Cracow 
has  near  it  Mount  Wawel,  a  rock  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  considerable  extent,  on  which  are  the  castle  and 
cathedral ;  and  two  b.irrows,  8.iid  to  be  the  burial-places  of 
the  founder  of  the  city  and  of  his  daughter  Venda.  The 
city  itself  is  old,  and  irregularly  built ;  but  its  streets  are 
bruad,  and  its  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
having  many  of  them  interesting  monuments,  and  being 
associated  witli  some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
Polish  history,  invest  it  with  much  interest.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  but  the  ramparts  have  been  recently 
converted  into  public  walks.  The  royal  castle  of  Cra- 
cow, built  in  the  14th  century,  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Poland,  though  not  In  ruins,  is 
greatly  decayed.  It  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire 
at  (iitlerent  times,  and  imperfectly  restored ;  but  it  has 
suffered  more  from  the  efliects  of  war,  having  been 
in  great  part  demolished  by  Charles  XII.  in  1702  ;  and 
still  more  from  its  change  of  masters :  at  one  time  it 
was  used  by  the  Austrians  for  barracks,  and  now  serves 
for  a  workhouse.  Of  the  76  churches  formerly  in  Cra. 
cow,  40  are  in  hiins  ;  the  catliedral  alone  has  retained 
its  splendour  and  costly  decorations,  for  which,  and  for 
its  monumenM,  it  is  justly  celebrated.  Around  its  in- 
terior are  20  small  chapeR,  crowned  with  domes  in  the 
Byiantine  style.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings,  and  many 
illustrious  men  are  burled  in  it ;  among  others,  it  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  Casimlr  the  Great,  of  John  So- 
bicski,  the  deliverer  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  "last  of 
the  Poles,"  Kosciusko  and  Foniatowski.  The  other 
churches  and  palaces  have  fine  paintings,  statues,  and 
ancient  monuments.  The  episcopal  palace  is  the  most 
striking  of  the  modem  edifices,  its  walls  being  adorned 
with  paintings  in  fresco,  representing  the  roost  remark- 
able events  of  Polish  history. 

The  university,  founded  and  endowed  by  Casimlr  the 
Great,  and  improved  by  Ladlslaus  Jiighellon,  has  lost 
most  of  its  ancient  importance  ;  but  tkough  the  subjects 
of  the  neighbouring  powers  be  |>rohibited  from  studying 
in  it,  at  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1837, 
It  had  271  students.  Cracow  contains  a  college,  a  school 
of  arts,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  public  library  with 
30,000  vols,  and  4,500  MSS.,  an  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden,  theatre,  &c.  There  are  five  printing  presses 
Irom  which  seven  iieriodical  publications  are  issued,  one 
daily,  the  rest  monthly  and  quarterly.  The  articles  c 
export  and  import  consist  principally  of  skins,  linen 
wax,  corn,  wood,  Hungarian  wines,  and  manufactured 
articles  from  England  and  Germany  ;  but  commerce  har 

fireatly  declined  since  Uiissia,  in  183:(,  nroliibited  the 
ntroduction  of  foreign  wares  into  Poland  through  Cra- 
cow. Since  1831,  the  city  has  possessed  a  national 
bank.  Its  environs  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque 
scenery. 
About  a  league  W.  of  the  city  is  mn  artificial  tumulus 


the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  "  Un  the  IGth  of 
Oct.  1820,  tlie  senate  of  Cracow,  accom|)anied  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  from  all  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  proceeded  to  deposit  the  first  load  of 
eartli  upon  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  had  been  selcvted  to  bear  a  mountain  tumulus 
in  honour  of  the  patriotic  general.  For  four  years  this 
great  work  was  eagerly  pursued ;  citizens  of  every  rank 
toiled  at  the  wheelbarrow ;  parcels  of  the  sacred  soil 
were  sent  to  join  the  mass  from  all  tlie  great  battle-fields 
which  had  been  sprinkled  with  Polish  blood;  and  tho 
mound  gradually  ruse  tu  an  altitude  of  about  ISO  it.  This 
monument  of  clay,  planted  on  the  soil  which  has  been 
most  frequently  and  grievously  convulsed  by  political 
revolutions,  will  probably  mnlntuin  its  place  as  long  as 
tlie  world  Is  habitable  by  men.  Of  all  the  structures  of 
our  age,  if  structure  it  can  be  called,  this  alone  seems 
raised  for  all  time  —  a  thing  lasting  in  itself,  lasting  by 
the  name  it  bears,  and  lastliiK  by  llic  spirit  which  made 
It,  when  those  who  raised  it  shall  all  be  scattered  in  un> 
colU"cted  dust."  ( llirtvs'i  Skflchcs  of  liohemia,  SfC.) 

'I'liis  city  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  700, 
bvKrak.a  Polish  duke,  from  whom  it  derived  Its  name, 
li  successively  belonged  to  the  Moravians  and  Uohu- 
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Mlanf ;  and  was  taken  IVom  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  by  Bolcslaus  the  Great,  who  made  it  tlie 
cap.  of  Poland.  In  the  16th  century  It  contained  three 
timei  its  present  number  of  inhab. ;  but  it  has,  notwith. 
ttanding,  materially  improved  of  late  years.  In  1784,  the 
pop.  did  not  exceed  16,000 :  the  pop.  of  the  city  and  ter- 
ritory increased  ."i.OOO  during  the  five  years  endinK  with 
1837.  (Coxe'a  Travels  in  the  N.  qf  Europe,  i.  125  •,  Official 
Beturm.) 

CHAIL,  aroyal  and  parl.bor  of  Scotland,  co.Flfe,  2  m. 
from  the  East  Nfuk  of  Fife,  or  Fife  Ness.  I'op.  900.  It  is  a 
decayed  place,  destitute  of  trade  or  manufactures.  Many 
of  the  houses,  however,  are  of  that  massive  description 
that  indicates  former  greatness.  Uavid  I.  had  a  palace 
here,  which  is  now  entirely  demolished.  The  par. 
church  was  once  collegi.ite,  with  a  provost,  sacrist,  and 
ten  prebendaries.  (.Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  edit.  1824, 
p.  467.)  The  f.imous  James  Sharp,  allerwards  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  murdered  by  the  Covenanters  on  Magus 
Muir  in  1679,  was  once  minister  of  Crail.  Coal  is  abun- 
dant in  the  neighbourhood.  It  unites  with  five  small 
neighbouring  burghs  in  sending  a  m.  to  the  U.  of  C. 
Pari,  constit.,  lH38-;t9,  44. 

CRANUOUKNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Dorset,  div.  Shaston.  Area  of  par.,  13,730  acres.  Pop. 
of  do.  (1831),  'i,l.'>8.  The  town  is  situated  in  an  open 
pleasant  district,  12  m.  S.S.W.  Salisbury.  The  church 
vs  a  fine  old  structure,  partly  in  the  Normap,  and  partly 
in  the  earliest  (Jothlc,  with  a  noble  tower  in  the  later 
Gothic  style.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  3  old  people, 
and  a  few  smaller  charities.  Market,  Thursday;  fairs, 
chiefly  for  cheese  and  sheep.  Aug.  24.  and  Dec.  6.  'i'hq 
riband  manufacture,  formerly  carried  on  here,  has  de- 
clined, and  the  inhab.  are  now  ihicfly  employed  in  agri- 
culture. This  par.  is  the  supposed  arena  of  the  l)attle  be- 
tween the  British,  under  Boiidicea,  and  the  Komans.  Nu- 
merous barrows  are  dispersed  over  it,  in  which  bones, 
urns,  &c.  have  been  found.  On  the  Castle-hill,  S.  of  the 
town,  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  fortification,  enclosing 
an  area  of  6  acres.  Cranbourne  Chase,  a  tract  extending 
nearly  to  Salisbury,  was  celebrated  during  botli  the 
Saxon  and  the  Norman  periods.  An  old  embattled 
manor  house,  called  the  C.nslie,  still  exists,  wldch  was 
occasionally  the  royal  residence ;  in  its  hall  courts  were 
held ;  and  there  is  a  dungeon  for  the  confinement  of  tliose 
who  infringed  on  the  ;;amo  laws.  Bishop  Stillinglleet  was 
a  native  of  f'ranljourne. 

CHANHKOOKi;,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  of  Scray,  bund.  Cranbronke.  Area  of  par., 
10,400  acres.  Pop.  (1S3I),  3,844.  The  town,  on  ti.e 
Crane  (a  small  stream  traversing  the  Weald  district), 
38  m.  S.S.P'.  London,  consists  of  a  main  street,  nearly 
1  m.  in  length,  and  a  smaller  one  diverging  from  it: 
m.-\ny  of  the  bouses  arc  well  l)uilt,  and  it  is  partially 
pared  and  lighted,  and  amply  supplied  witli  water. 
The  church,  rebuilt  about  1730,  in  the  l.Uer  Gothic  style, 
lias  a  lol'ty  embattletl  tower.  There  are  also  6  dis- 
senting cliapels  ;  a  grammar-school,  endowed  l)y  (Jneen 
I'.iizalwtii  and  others,  with  lands,  Ac,  nrodiicnig  ;t(Ki/. 
a  year  ;  a  writing-school,  founded  in  tlie  same  reign, 
with  a  small  endowment ;  and  a  national  subscription 
ichonl.  Market,  Wednesday,  a  consideralile  one  for  corn 
and  bops :  tliere  is  also  a  cattle-miirket  every  alternate 
Wednesday  ;  and  fairs  for  lir)rses  and  cattle,  Slay  30.  and 
Sept.  2!l.;  the  latter  being  likewise  a  large  hop  lair.  The 
woollen  trade,  introduced  here  by  Kclward  111.,  and  long 
considerable,  h.is  dis.ippeared  ;  and  the  trade  in  hops  is 
now  the  staple  business  of  tlie  place.  Sir  It.  Baker,  fhe 
antiipi-iry,  ami  Huntington,  the  founder  of  a  religious 
icit,  wi're  natives  of  this  place. 

CIIA  Yl'OKl),  a  town  and  liar.  of'F.ngland,  co.  Kent, 
lathe  Sntton-al-llone,  II  m.  E.  by  S.  I.imdon.  Area  of 
par.,  2.:i80  acres.  I'op.  of  do..  In  1831 ,  2,022.  The  tow  n, 
■ituateil  on  the  Cray,  about  4  m.  above  Its  conlliienc» 
with  the  Darent,  and  on  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Dartford,  ecmsists  of  al<m;<  irregular  street.  The  church 
is  a  good  modern  structure,  on  an  acclivity  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  town.  Its  market  has  been  long  discontinued, 
but  an  annual  fair  is  lield  Sept.  8.  Until  a  recent  period, 
extensive  print-works  were  earrlH  on  a  little  below  thu 
town  ;  and  a  mill  for  fiattcning  iron  and  splitting  iron  into 
hoops,  one  of  the  first  of  its  sort  C(ni8tructed  in  Kng- 
lanil,  is  still  in  operation.  In  the  parish  are  numerous 
artilicLil  caves  upwards  of  100  fl.  In  depth,  increa<ing 
in  magnitude  as  they  re<'eile  from  the  earth's  surface. 
Some  of  them  contain  several  distinct  apartments,  exca- 
vateil  In  the  chalk,  siipporfe<l  by  pillars  left  at  intervals 
for  the  purpose.  Their  origin  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ; 
■oine  having  supposed  them  to  he  mere  chalk  qii.irries, 
while  by  others  they  are  siipiioscd  to  lie  places  of  secu- 
rity excavated  by  fhe  ancient  Britons  or  ,Saxon«  as 
receptacles  for  their  families  and  go<«ls  during  periods  of 
danger.  The  Homan  station,  No^iiomaifits,  is  supposeil 
to  have  Imm'u  near  ("rayford,  contiguous  to  which,  *.  ii. 
4.57.,  was  fought  the  great  battle  tictwi'en  llengist  and 
Vortlgern,  which  ended  in  the  total  defi'at  of  the  Bri- 
toni. 
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CRECY,  an  Inconsiderable  village  of  France,  d£p 
Somme,  II  m.  N.  Abbeville,  famous  in  history  for  the 
victory  gained  here  on  the  23th  of  August,  1340,  by  the 
English  forces  under  Edward  HI.  over  the  French  under 
their  king  Philip  of  Valois.  The  French  army  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  amounted  to  about  120,000  men,  while 
that  of  the  English  was  under  40,000 :  but  the  superior 
discipline  and  good  order  of  the  latter  more  than  coun. 
terbalanced  their  inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
enabled  them  to  achieve  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  The  loss  of  the  French  in 
tlie  battle  and  pursuit  has  been  estimated  at  1 ,200  knighti 
1,400  gentlemen,  4,000  men  at  arms,  and  about  30,000  in-' 
ferlor  troops.  Besides  the  king  of  France,  there  were  in 
the  defeated  army  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca 
both  of  wliom  were  killed.  The  crest  of  the  former,  con^ 
sisting  of  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich 
dien  (I  serve),  was  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  the 
eldest  son  of  Edward,  whose  bravery  was  most  conspi- 
cuous on  this  occasion  ;  and  has  been  continued  as  tlie 
crest  and  motto  of  all  subsequent  princes  of  Wales  down 
to  the  present  times.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Englljli 
was  comparatively  trilling.  It  has  been  said  that  c.-uinon 
were  first  employed  by  the  English  in  this  battle,  and 
that  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  success.  (7(a. 
pin's  Hist^  qf  England,  ill.  458.  8vo  edit,  j  Hume's  do, 
cap.  l.").)  ' 

CREDITON,  a  town  and  pa'.-,  of  England,  co.  Devoiu 
hund.  Crediton,  7m.  N.W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par,  11,440 
acres.  Pop.  1821,  .'i,81.5:  1831,  5,922;  of  which  the  town 
may  have  atiout  2,000.  The  latter  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
vale  between  two  steep  ridges,  through  which  the  Crccdy 
flows  and  joins  the  Exe,  a  little  lower  down,  it  is  divided 
into  2  distinct  parts,  the  E.  or  ancient  town,  and  the  W. 
more  modern  and  larger  part,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
broad  street  along  the  principal  line  of  road  from  Exeter 
to  N.  Devon ;  there  are  many  respectalile  houses,  and 
extensive  improvements  are  now  in  progress,  to  facilitate 
which  the  ancient  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  tiic 
High-street,  has  lieen  removed,  and  a  modern  stric- 
ture, more  conveniently  situated,  been  substituted  In  its 
stead.  The  church,  a  noble  building  in  the  later  pointed 
style,  with  a  fine  tower  springing  from  the  centre,  was 
rebuilt  in  2  Henry  VII.  There  are  4  dissenting  chapels; 
a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  for  bovi 
of  Creiliton  and  Sandford  par.,  it  has  3  exhib.  to  either 
university  ;  a  blue  coat  school,  founded  1730,  and  incor- 
porated  with  a  national  school  established  1814,  in  which 
150  boys  ,trc  instructed,  80  of  whom  are  clothed;  a  ma- 
thematical schoid,  founded  1794,  for  12  boys  ;  2  sets  of  an- 
cient almshouses,  and  several  minor  charities.  Market  on 
Saturday  ;  a  great  c.ittle  market,  last  Saturday  in  Arril ; 
fairs,  for  cattle.  May  II.,  Aug.  21.,  Sept.  2!.:  all  these 
markets  and  fairs  are  large,  and  numerously  attemlcd ; 
the  town  being  in  a  fertile  district,  with  some  of  the  bi'st 
grazing  land  in  tlie  co.  near  it.  Tlie  majority  of  tlie 
labouring  pop.  are  now  employed  In  agriculture;  for. 
merly  there  were  several  large  woollen  and'serge  manu- 
factories :  at  present,  however,  there  are  no  resident 
manufacturers,  though  many  females  weave  long  ells  at 
their  own  dwellings,  for  m.'inufiicturers  resident  in  N. 
Towtoii.  A  flax  manufactory  ,it  Fordton,  near  the  town, 
employs  .'iO  hands  ;  and  there  are  some  large  flour  mills. 
Tlie  petty  sessions  of  the  div.  are  held  at  Creiliton  ;  ami 
it  is  the  centre  of  a  poor  union  of  29  par.,  with  a  large 
district  workhouse,  recently  built ;  its  own  average  rates, 
3.82!/.  This  town  sent  mem.  to  the  pari,  at  C.irlisio,  in 
Edward  I.  Oi'illis's  Xot  I'nrl.).  it  was  several  times 
the  head  quarters  of  each  party  during  the  last  ci\ii  w,u. 
In  1741)  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  also 
seriously  injured  by  lire  in  17119. 

CHKKI'OWN,  a  neat  marit.  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  p,ir.  Kirkmabreck,  at  the 
head  of  Wigtown  Hay,  wliere  it  receives  the  Cree,  .-iiid  on 
the  road  between  Dumfries  and  Portpatrick.  .\  small 
packet-boat  plies  once  a  day  between  this  place  and 
the  town  of  Wigtown,  on  the  opposite  side  of*  tlie  bar, 
a  distance  of  about  4  m. ;  and  there  is  a  regular  ferry  alioi'it 
I  m.  above  the  town.  The  bills  In  the  nelghl)<mrlii«Hl  of 
Creetown  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  rom|)osed  of  granite ; 
and  an  extensive  granite  quarry,  within  2  miles  of  the 
village,  held  on  lease  by  the  Liverpool  Dock  ciim- 
missioners,  affords  employment  to  about  300  persons. 
The  commissioners  have  erected  a  temporary  harhinir 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  quarry,  and  export  the  stiHie  to 
Liverpool  in  their  own  vessels.  There  usol  formerly 
to  iMf  large  iM'ds  of  sea  shells  in  the  vicinity,  tlic  «lii|). 
ment  of  which  fur  manure  to  other  places  was  a  cun- 
sideridilo  source  of  employment ;  but  these  are  mm 
nearly  exhaiitteil.  The  late  Dr.  'Fhnmas  Brown,  the 
celelirated  ethical  philosophar,  was  txirn  here  in  17S0, 
his  lather  lieing  minister  of  the  parish. 

CUKKKLD,  a  thriving  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
cap.  circ.  same  name.  In  a  fertile  plain,  (i  m.W.  from 
the  llbiiie,  .and  13  in.  N.W.  Dusseldorf.  Pop.  (IKH) 
1 1.?.')').  It  Is  the  principal  town  in  tlie  I'rinisiaii  ihim. 
fur  the  manufacture  of  silks,  silk  velvets,  silk  thread,  .Sic. 
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These  bbrici  are  sold  by  Zedlitz  and  Cannablch  to 
employ,  in  Crefeld  and  its  vicinity,  about  '2,500  looms, 
and  6,000  individual!,  producing  goods  of  the  value  of 
4,000,000  fhalers  a  year.  A  large  proportion  of  the  8ill(g 
introduced  into  England  as  French,  are  really  made  in 
Crefeld.  It  has  also  fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen 
etaSi,  lace,  oil-cloth,  camlets,  and  earthenware ;  with  tan- 
neries, distilleries,  Ace.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide 
streets  and  neat  houses.  It  has  four  churches,  an  orphan 
and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  an  hospital,  a  high  school, 
police  and  commercial  courts,  &c. ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
court  of  justice  for  its  circle.  In  its  vicinity  is  an  old 
castle  now  used  for  a  Silk-dyeing  establishment.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
turies, its  pop.  was  greatly  augmented  by  many  reformists, 
Mennonites,  &c.  expelled  from  the  neighbouring  duchy 
of  Juliers,  and  who,  in  return  for  their  hospitable  recep- 
tion, introduced  those  manubctures  to  which  the  town 
owes  all  its  prosperity.  {Zedlitz,  Der  Preutiiiche  Slaat, 
p.  419. ;  Cannabich.) 

CKEMA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Lodi  and 
Crema,  cap.  2  distrs.,  on  the  Serlo,  2S  m.  E.S.K.  Milan. 
Fop.  near  9,000.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  a 
ditch,  and  some  other  old  fortifications,  and  has  a  castle, 
which,  before  the  use  of  artillery,  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  well  built ; 
streets  spacious ;  palaces  and  public  edifices  numerous, 
including  a  cathedral  and  many  other  churches,  an  hos- 
pital, three  separate  charitable  asylums,  a  monf f-di-pii;/^, 
and  two  theatres.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  hats,  linen 
thread,  silks,  &c.,  and  Is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
its  flax.  Very  good  wine,  fruit,  and  fish,  are  obtained  in 
its  vicinity. 

Crema  was  founded  about  570  A.  D.,  during  the  reign 
ofAlboin,  the  first  Lombard  king  of  Italy.  IallS9it 
was  sacked  by  Fred.  Barbarossa;  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1797,  the  day  alter  the  capture  of  Lodi.  (Aam- 
poldi;  Oesterr.  Nat.  Enq/c.) 

CKEMONA,  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  cap.  deleg.  same 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  46  m.  S.K.  by  E.  Milan, 
and  26  m.  N.W.  Parma;  lat.  45°  7'  *3"  N.,  long. 
10°  2' 12"  E.  Pop.28,S00.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
6  m.  in  circ. ;  is  surrounded  by  walls,  bastions,  and  wet- 
ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  is  well  laid  out, 
but,  "  like  most  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  it  has  a  roe- 
lanclioly  appearance,  from  the  evident  signs  of  decay, 
and  large  tracts  of  grass  being  seen  in  many  of  the  broad 
and  regular  streets.  Among  its  44  churclieg,  the  Duomo 
alone  has  any  particular  attractions.  This  is  an  ancient 
edifice  in  the  style  of  architecture  .ipproaching  to  Saxon, 
mixed  with  a  sort  of  mongrel  Italian.  If  not  beautiful, 
it  is  at  least  picturesque;  and  its  lofty  tower,  372  ft.  in 
height,  is  singularly  so,  being  adorned  with  a  sort  of  rich 
open  work :  it  is  one  of  the  highest  in  Italy.  The  in- 
terior is  compered  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  divided  by 
eiglit  immense  pillars,  above  which  are  a  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Bordenone.  Near  the  cathedral  is  an  octagon 
baptistery,  said  tn  have  been  once  a  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  tlie  town-hall,  among  others,  there  is  a  tine  picture 
by  Paul  Veronese.  The  convents  are  upw  ards  of  40  in 
number,  and  there  is  an  obscure  university."  (Italy, 
in  Mod.  Trav.,  &c.) 

Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  of  the  prov. 
and  seat  of  a  bishopric  ;  it  has  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial tribunals,  a  lyceum,  gj-mnasium,  su|)erior  and 
fema<e  schools,  several  well-attended  infant  schools, 
whicli  were  the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  opened  in 
Italy,  a  public  library,  numerous  collections  of  works  of 
art,  two  theatres,  barracks,  a  monte-di-pielA,  and  several 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
The  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  con- 
siderable, and  tliere  arc  others  of  porcelain  and  eartiien- 
wnre,  dyes,  and  chemical  products.  During  the  17th, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  Cremona  was  highly 
celebrated  for  its  musical  instrumi  nts,  especially  its 
violins  made  by.  the  Amati  and  Stniduarius.  Instru- 
ments by  these  makers  are  now  very  xarce,  and  fetch  an 
extraorilinary  price ;  and  the  manulacture  of  violins 
<ind  strings  lias  greatly  declined.  Crem(<'ia  has  a  brisl( 
trade  in  corn,  Uax,  cheese,  silk,  oil,  honey,  wax, &c.:  the 
flax  grown  in  its  vicinity  is  mucii  esteemed.  This  city  is 
very  aiiiient;  it  was  probably  founded  originally  by  the 
Oauls,  and,  together  with  I'lacentia,  was  the  scat  of  the 
first  colony  established  bv  the  Koiiians  in  Cisalpine 
(iaul ;  but  its  antiquities  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
successive  revolutions  it  has  undergone.  Having  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus,  Augustus  divided  its  territory 
among  his  veterans ;  and  this  being  insufliclent  lor  tlie 
purpose,  he  added  to  it  llic  territory  of  Mantua,  as  is 
well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil ;  — 

Mantua  Te  mlwrn  nlmlum  vlclna  Crtnionv  '—Eclog.  Is.  88. 

But  it  speedily  recovered  from  this  disiutcr,  and  rose  to 
great  wealth  and  eminence.  Certainly,  however,  it  was, 
as  Tacitus  says,  "  bellis  civillbus  inlelix."  In  tliu 
struggle  between  VitelUui  and  Vespaiian  it  wai  uccu- 
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pied  by  the  troops  of  the  former,  and,  being  taken  by 
those  of  the  latter,  it  was  s.icked  and  burnt  by  the  in- 
fXiriated  soldiery.  (.Tacil.  Hist.  lib.  ill.  ^  26-33.)  It 
was  again,  in  as  far  as  practicable,  restored  by  Vespasian. 
From  the  12th  century,  downwards,  its  history  is  identified 
with  that  of  Milan.  In  I79G  it  opened  its  gates  to  the 
French  ;  and  from  IHOO  to  1814  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
Alto-Fo.  Vida,  bishop  of  Alba,  one  of  the  best  modern 
Latin  poets,  was  born  at  Cremona  in  1490.  {Oeiterr. 
Nat.Enevc;  Rampoldi,  \c.) 

CUETK  (vuig.  CANDIA>,  a  large  and  celebrated  Isl. 
of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, of  which  it  forms  the  S.  boundary.  It  lies  between 
34"  57'  and  35"  41'  N.  lat.,  and  230  29'  and  26°  20'  E. 
long.,  its  N.W.  extremity  being  80  m.  S.E.  Cape  Mata- 
pan,  in  Greece,  and  its  N.W.  termination  110 m.  S.W.  the 
nearest  point  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  iti 
length  from  E.  to  W.  being  about  160  m.,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  6  to  nearly  AO  m.  but  averaging  about 
20  m.  Area,  3,200  sq.  m.  Pop.,  according  to  Pasliley, 
in  1834,  129,000  ;  and  according  to  a  return  by  the 
British  consul,  in  1839,  158,000;  of  whom  100,000  are 
native  Greeks,  44,000  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Hellenes, 
Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  Arab  and  Albanian  troops, 
and  about  2,000  black  slaves.  Previously  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  Revolution,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at 
about  270,000.  At  the  period  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Venetians,  Crete  had  probably  a  pop.  of  500,000  or  600,000. 
but  it  fell  off  greatly  under  their  oppressive  and  rapacious 
sway.  Its  fertility,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
ancient  cities,  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  pop.  in 
antiquity  may  have  amounted  to  1,000,000  or  1,200,000. 
(PashUy,ti.326.)  The  isl.  at  present  belongs  to  the 
viceroy  or  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  is  divided  into  the 
three  prov.  of  Candia,  Ketimo,  and  Canea,  so  named  fi-om 
their  respective  capitals.  These  prov.  are  subdivided  into 
20  eparchies,  or  districts,  of  which  Candia  comprises  11, 
Retimo  4,  and  Canea  S. 

Topography — Crete  is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
mountains.  A  serrated  range  stretches  through  it» 
whole  extent  E.  to  W. :  in  the  E.,  although  rugged  and 
barren  it  attains  no  great  elevation  ;  but  as  it  proceed* 
westward,  its  peaks  increase  in  height,  and  are  covered 
with  snow  even  in  June.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  tlie 
island,  the  range  of  the  White,  or  Spiiakian  mountains, 
rises  to  perhaps  5,000  ft.,  and  Ida  (now  Fsiioriti)  the 
lottiest  as  well  as  the  most  famous  of  the  Cretan  moun- 
tains, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is,  according 
to  Sleber  7,674  ft.  high.  Ida,  however,  would  seem  to 
have  little  besides  its  height  and  classical  celebrity  to 
recommend  it.  Tournefort  says,  "  Ce  celibrc  Mont 
Ida  ne  montre  gu'un  gros  vilain  dos  d'ane  tottt  pelt :  on 
n'y  voit  ni  pai/sage,  ni  solitude  agre'able,  ni  foninine,  ni 
ruisseau."  (i.  53.)  The  different  mountain  ranges 
abound  with  grottos  and  caverns,  some  of  whicli  are 
alike  extensive  and  celebrated.  Every  classical  reader 
is,  of  course,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  famous 
labyrinth  in  which  Minos  kept  the  Minot.iur  killed  by 
Theseus.  A  cavern  of  great  extent  and  intricary,  and 
which  answers  in  .ill  the  most  essential  particulars  lo 
the  accounts  given  of  the  labyrinth,  in  a  liill  at  the  S. 
foot  of  Mount  Ida,  about  3  m.  from  the  ruins  of  tior- 
tynn,  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Tournefort, 
{1.6.'>.)  Cockerell,  (Walpolc's  Memoirs,  i.  405.),  and 
others.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  tills  cavern, 
which  consists  principally  of  many  lung  winding  and 
narrow  passages,  which  can  only  be  safely  explored  by 
means  of  a  clue,  was  a  quarry  u  hence  the  stones  used 
in  the  building  of  Cnossus  and  Gortyna  had  been 
derived  ;  but  any  such  supposition  seems  wholly  out  of 
the  question  :  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine,  liad  it  been 
a  quiwiy,  that  it  should  nave  been  excavated  in  narrow 
winding  passages,  as  that  would  have  added  immeasur- 
ably  to  the  dilliculty  ami  cost  of  procuring  the  stones. 
Tournefort  has  supposed  it  to  have  been  originally  a 
natural  cavern,  and  tliat  it  had  been  improved  and  (irr- 
fected  by  art,  to  make  it  a  place  of  concealment,  or 
refuge,  in  periods  of  dlUress.  Tills  learned  and  excel- 
lent traveller  does  not,  however,  suppose  that  this 
cavern  can  be  identified  with  the  famous  labyrinth  ; 
but  though  the  question  be  not  free  from  difticulty,  its 
substantial  coincidence  witli  the  distinguishing  trniti 
ascribed  to  the  labyrinth,  seems  to  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  their  identity.* 

On  every  ►iile  of  the  Island,  but  especially  on  the  S., 
the  mountain  region  extends  quite  to  tlie  coast,  which 
is  generally  lofty  iuul  inaccessible.  The  N.  shores  pre- 
sent   several    remarkable    headlands,   as    capes    Busa 

*  Mr.  ]'a«lile;  tligmlssps  this  nueslion  In  a  rery  t>rief,  if  not  Tery 
tAtUfaclor.v  in.-inner,  liv  tlt'iiviiiu  llmt  the  Cretan  labyrinth  ever  eal&ted 
any  more  lluin  [oi  lahletl  nccufant,  the  Minotaur  !  (i.  *.^0K,)  Ihu  it 
i«  needleM  to  sav,  that  the  iHrl  of  the  Hloriea  connecleil  with  the 
Alinotnur  bt-in^f  fdlmtoiM,  aMi>rU.s  no  room  or  HTound  for  tlonvinK  the 
existit.i't'of  thel.ihvrnnkii  the  more  mi  when  **  the  tTaveUfi.who  lias 
hi'en  hi'wiUiercl  in  the  inazeH  of  the  existioH  <iurt>nian  cavern,  and 
wlio  hat,  exptTienred  the  aln<iute  urttmtff  i\f' a  ttite  to  fruide  Aim 
rAriiii^A  i/«  tftnihitf;!,  nmst  admit  th.it  it  U  nilmiridily  adaut«d  to 
th>  Atlunian  loin  of  Thaicua."  (Cocktrtll  tn  Walpole,  lee,  lU.) 
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(Coryeum),  Spada  (Piacon),  Mdok  (Cyamon  Pr.). 
St.  John,  Snimone,  &c.,  and  are  indented  by  many 
extennive  bars,  the  chief  of  whicli  arc  those  of  Kisamos, 
Khania,  Suilha,  Armyro  iAmphimalte)  and  Mirabel. 
'I'liere  are  some  tolerable  harbours  on  this  shore :  but  of 
these  the  S.  roast  is  entirely  destitute,  and  iiresents  only 
one  point  worthy  of  notice,  Cape  Mataia,  the  most 
(outherly  of  all  belonging  to  Kurope.  Several  ainall 
islands  surround  Crete,  as  Grabusa,  Dhia,  Goio,  &c., 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Sudha,  are  the  I.euca>,  supposed  to  be 
the  iaiea  of  the  Syrens  celebrated  by  Homer.  The 
plains  are  few ;  the  chief  are  those  in  the  N.  of  Crete, 
lurrounding  tlie  towns  of  C.tnea,  Candia,  &c.,  and  the 
larger  one  of  Gortyna  or  Messara,  in  the  S.,  through 
which  the  Messara,  the  largest  stream.  Hows.  There 
are  no  rivers  of  any  importanctf,  but  every  little  ravine 
in  the  fkirrowed  sides  of  the  mountains  Iwars  its  tribute 
of  melted  snow  to  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  lying  at  their 
feet,  rendering  them  abundantly  fertile.  .\t  the  G.aud 
W.  extremities  of  Crete  there  are  a  few  unimportant 
lakes. 

Climaif,  and  Natural  Products.  —  In  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country  it  never  freezes,  and  in  summer  the  heat 
would  he  intolerable  if  not  tampered  by  N.  winds,  which 
are  then  prevalent.  Kains  occur  mostly  in  the  spring 
anil  autumn.  The  country  is  generally  healthy,  and 
subject  to  few  endemic  diseases.  Granite,  sciiist,  slate, 
&c.  are  amongst  the  primary  rocks  of  the  mountains, 
but  calcareous  formations,  as  ,in  Greece,  are  the  most 
common.  Crete  is  not  rich  in  metals ;  there  are  no 
mines,  though  l)i(i(lorus  .Sirulus,  and  otiicr  ancient  wri- 
ters preserve  the  tradition  thcit  iron  was  flrst  discovered 
here.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  woods  of  oak, 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  pine  trees,  and  the  plane,  cypress, 
myrtle,  wild  olive,  vine,  carob,  aloe,  r.r;,utus,  Jiau  in- 
dicus,  and  a  multitude  of  tine  fruits  and  vegetables  grow 
spontaneously,  while  the  ground  is  fr.igrant  with  aro- 
matic herbs.  For  luxuriant  vegetation  it  presents  a 
wide  and  farour.tble  contrast  with  some  of  the  arid 
regions  of  continental  Greece,  The  wild  boar,  wild 
goat,  wolf,  fit.,  are  met  with  in  the  forests,  and  game 
of  various  kinds  is  plentiful.  Birds  of  prey  arc  numerous, 
but  reptiles  are  few.    (.I'nshley,  Scott,  tic.) 

Jgriculture,  ^c  — From  isjl  to  183(1,  Crete  snflfered 
the  worst  evils  of  a  sanguinary  and  devastating  wnr, 
and  though  its  agriculture  be  now  somewhat  revived, 
it  is  still  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  Its  male  pop. 
has  t)eeii  more  than  decim.tted,  its  olive  plantations 
and  vinc'vards  uprooted,  its  villages  burned  down,  and 
much  ol'^  its  most  productive  land  been  overgrown 
with  rank  vegetation.  Tlie  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
ligiit,  and  but  little  adapted  for  the  culture  of  grain. 
Wheat,  l>arley,   oats,  &c.  arc,   however,  grown,  and, 


prevlouilyto  the  late  rerolution,  wheat  wai  annuail* 
exported :  but  sufiicient  corn  is  not  produced  for 
home  con«umptioD,  and  Crete  li  obliged  to  depend  for 
supplies  on  bgypt  and  Barca.  The  chief  products  are 
oil,  silk,  wine,  rajslni,  carobi,  valonea,  wool,  oranii's 
lernons,  wax,  honey,  linaeed,  and  almonds.  Cotton 
and  flax  are  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  mountains  many 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  colder  climates.  The  uH 
is  good.  Cretan  wine  is  frequently  eulogised  by  ancient 
authors.  In  the  middle  ages  it  held  the  flrst  place 
amongst  tiie  exports,  and  under  the  names  of  malmsey 
and  muscadine,  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to 
England.  The  pastures  are  line,  and  cattle  of  all  itimU 
are  reared,  but  their  exportation  Is  prohibited.  Poultry 
are  everywhere  plentiiul.  Almost  every  peasant  hal 
his  own  farm  ;  those  who  have  not,  cultivate  the  lands 
of  the  aga,  or  district  governor,  on  a  kind  of  metayer 
system,  the  lessor  furnisiiing  the  seed  and  all  the 
necessarleB  of  husbandry,  and  dividing  the  crops  in 
equal  proportions  with  the  cultivator,  alter  deducting 
the  seventh,  to  he  paid  to  the  government,  .ind  the  sei^ 
previously  advanced.  The  Mussulman  rural  pnpulatioa 
has  l)een  diminishing  ever  since  the  island  tell  under 
the  Kgyptian  rule.  Finding  they  are  no  longer  ahle  to 
ol)tiiin  the  forced  labour  of  the  Greeks,  they  are  con. 
tinually  selling  their  lands,  which  are  as  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  the  Greeks,  who  often  borrow  money  for  the 
furpose  at  an  interest  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  per  ann. 
landed  property  gives  at  an  average  a  nett  profit  of  H 
to  10  per  cent,  per  ann.  Labourers  are  paid  firf.  to  7Jrf. 
a  day,  with  food,  or  10(f.  to  14(/.,  without.  They  can 
always  gain  considerably  more  than  their  expenses. 
( Consular  Report,  S/c. ) 

Manufacture!  inconi,iderabl».  Tne  chief  are  those 
of  soap,  leather,  and  spirits:  the  rest  consist  only  of 
domestic  manufactures,  as  coverlids,  sacking,  and  coarse 
clothi,  woven  by  women  and  children.  There  are  H 
soap  manufactories  at  work,  capable  of  producing  n,(m 
tons  a  year,  though  little  more  than  half  that  quantity 
is  made,  'lite  article  is  of  good  quality,  highly  esttcmed 
in  the  Levant,  and  fetches  the  ingiiest  price  ii  the 
market  at  Trieste.  (Consular  Iteport,fjC.) 

Trade.  — In  14  months  of  1817  and  1818,  before  tlie 
ravages  of  tlie  revolution  had  destroyed  the  olive  tries, 
ll!).77!l  Venetian  barrels  of  oil,  worth  131,300/.  were 
exported.  'I'lie  exportation  of  raisins  also  used  to 
amount  to  fiO.OOO,  80,(XJ0,  or  even  100,000  quintals  iin- 
nuaily.  A  considerable  trade  ist  carohs  and  wine  was 
carried  on,  and  4.^  soap  factories  existed,  which  sup. 
plied  Smyrna,  Constiintlnople,  and  various  parts  of 
Turkey.  The  average  quantities  of  the  principal  articio] 
exported  and  imported  have  been  estimated  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Exports. 

QiuuiUUn. 

Valw  in  Turkish 
piastrn. 

lm{Mrts. 

Qunn  tie.es. 

Value  in  Turlii«h 
piastres. 

Oil             -             -         - 

3,5()O,(K)0  okes 

8,750,000 

Manufactured  giHHis   • 

. 

3,f>3ll,(K*l 

Soap        -         - 

50,000  quintals 

f),.Wn,(i00 

Hides,  leather,  &c.      - 

. 

2,8(HI,(KIII 

Almonds 

. 

I'JS.OOn 

Wlieat 

70,000  quUotS 

980,000 

Cheese        -         -        . 

.'>0,000  okes 

i:i7,.')00 

Barley 

3t;o,()iio 

2,i(;(MKNi 

Silk 

11,000 

1,320,000 

I.egumcs,  &c. 

!H),(HHI 

I.IMI.IIOII 

Carobs        .         .        . 

40,(KK)  quint. 

320,000 

Kice           .        .          . 

2H0,00fl  okes 

.'lOli.iilifl 

Wax        - 

IS.OOO  okes 

202,.')W) 

.Soda  (for  B0.1P)    - 

•  3b,(KK)  quintals 

l,.')7.->,iiO() 

Chestnuts 

200,000 

lOO.tHK) 

t^oi!  and  salt-fisl>    -    - 

(1,000 

77,>,(iOO 

Kaisins        .        .        . 

6,000  quint. 

in8,(KI0 

Tob.tcco      .        .        - 

ir>0,(KIO(>kes 

C40,0(K) 

Wool 

130,0(0  okes 

390.000 

CoflTee        -        -          . 

.5(1,000 

4(K),(MI0 

Oranges  and  lemons  - 

2,.'>00,000  No. 

200,(HM) 

SiiKar       -       - 

80,000 

4(KI,(Klfl 

Vallnnea 

'/..VKI  quint. 

80,000 

Wine  and  spirits 

. 

.•i,S2,.in(l 

Apples  and  pcan 

l.MUXM)  okes 

7.'),<K)0 

\Vo(k1 

. 

r)'.HI,(KK) 

Honey 

I4,(MI0 

42,(HKI 

Butter 

.'"0,000 

350,(»H) 

l.inseed 

2.'i,0()0 

15.020 

Cutlery 

."((Hl.tKW 

Maize 

:ui,ooo 

:«),000 

Oxen  and  sheep 

.^,400  head 

l.VMKKl 

Snails 

20,1  KK) 

l.'i.UOO 

Other  imports     - 

u;),'i,.5(io 

Total        -       - 

- 

18,.M0,02O 

Total 

17,818,000    1 

In  two  recent  years,  the  total  exports  and  imports 
amount  to  — 


Yean. 

EkiKirtJt.            [             IniiHiru.            1 

1  s.ir. 

lfil,7(W 
(H,tt(l 

f.. 

l.M,(;.'.» 

1I'.I,WI 

I)«rt.a«!(IH37l      '              'J7,OT.1            |               ,T(,1S0            | 

The  falling  off  in  the  latter  year  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  nil  crop  of  1836.  Tliat  of  1837  was  nearly 
as  biul,  an<l  the  circumstance  caused  a  great  depression 
of  trade  and  prosperity. 

The  average  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
and  metals  amounts  to  about  2,000/.  annually :  these 
goods  come  chlclly  through  Syra  and  Trieste.  The 
calicoes  and  nittmis  imported  come  chieily  from  Kng- 
land,  the  woollens  fniiii  Belgium,  rum  from  Leghorn 
and  Smyrna,  and  butter   from  Uarbary  aud   Uiusia. 


Canea  is  the  chii^f  commercial  port,  next  to  it  Ciindia 
anil  Itetimo,  and  generally  no  goods  arc  allowed  to  be 
exportctl  or  im|)orte<l  but  at  one  of  these  towns. 

Tlix  roads  are  so  bod  as  to  be  nearly  impassahle  crrn 
for  mules.  Most  of  the  bridges  have  l)een  destroyini, 
and  all  ciimmnniration  is  ollen  cut  off  by  the  iiuindatiiiiii 
during  rains.  Government  is  endeavouring  to  rcinwiy 
tliese  ilelects,  ami  li.as  already  spent  37,000/,  in  ri-p.iiriiig 
roads,  &c. :  an  aqiiedui't  fur  supplying  water  is  amongst 
the  public  works  it  has  recently  undertaken.  (L'omular 
Hcparl  ;  Paslilct/.  Append.  > 

(toivrKmeitt,  Taxation,  fjc Crete  is  governed  by  a 

pasha,  and  eacii  province  liy  a  president  with  a  large 
salary,  who  is  either  a  Kuropean  or  AsLttic  Turk.  In 
e<ieh  province  there  is  a  council  consisting  of  the  cadi, 
treasurer,  and  other  functionaries,  and  of  a  'I'urkisli 
and  a  Greek  representative  from  each  of  its  dlstricti. 
chosen  however  not  hy  the  district  they  represent,  but  by 
the  pash:!  himself,  from  whom  they  receive  a  salarjr. 
These  counciii  decide  on  all  judicial  questions  witliiD 


Value  In  Turkiih 

■,. 

piastres. 

. 

a.rao.iKiii 

. 

2,«K(,(Km 

Jots 

ftHO.IKIII 

'2,1I',(MKI(I 

I.IMI.IKIII 

•s 

Mill,(l(lO 

ntaU 

i.riTo.iioo 

77(i,linO 

!S 

ri4ii,iKKi 

4(KI,ltlK) 

4I«I,II00 

, 

;i.s-i,500 

^ 

riiiii.iKifl 

sriii.iKX) 

. 

3lin,IK)0 

»ll 

ISn.lKHI 

'Jli.'i.WIO 

- 

IT.MlK.nOO 

CllETE. 

their  respective  provlncet,  and  profe8sedl)r  According  to 
thicixie  Napoicuii.  Questioiia  are  all  put  to  tlie  vote, 
hu'  it  cannot  b<>  rxjiected  that  lucli  asBeinbllcs  (IiomUI 
i)i>  very  independent.  Tlie  will  of  the  president  deter- 
mines the  cuuncli.  The  public  ravenuea  and  expeudl- 
turo  are  estimated  aa  foUowi :  — 


CIIEWKEUNE. 
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K«e<iiU. 


I  riuUes. 


Sc«mhiifsll  (irodiice  (i  ,400,000 
l),il,  on  !.hi«i>  and  Ki>ats|  'f>J'y>W 
JUltotin  «|ions  -  ■  *<i?,'>A*? 
pittij  im  Inutortii 
l()rlrui»  una  oUwr  re- 


Eipeiues. 


HAlaryof  pnslm     - 

Kxpimfics  of counrlU    • 

Trewury 

CnittoiDH  and  printing- 

offlce 
Army,  dec. 


IMosueft. 


a.-iiSii-wi 


I', 


A  r«cnt  Consular  Report  enumerates,  among  the 
sources  of  revenue,  a  cajiitatlon  tax  of  aitout  6*.  per 
hcatl  on  all  males  alwve  the  age  of  13,  and  assumes  tlic 
average  yearly  revenue  at  about  87,709/.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  lOO.CXHlJ. 

Mehemet  All,  on  entering  on  possession  of  Crete,  was 
tied  down  by  the  allied  powers  to  iniposa  no  fresh  taxes, 
and  for  a  snort  perio<l  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  and 
iicify  the  Cretans  with  the  hopes  of  good  government. 
Jliit  I.e  soon  commenced  brealtlng  his  promises.  He 
bega'i  by  levying  a  duty  on  all  wine,  of  one  eighth  its 
value  J  next  he  increased  the  export  duties  on  oil  and 
many  other  articles,  and  laid  taxes  on  articles  which  had 
never  been  taxed  before.  The  octroi  was  Introduced ; 
the  caiiitiition  tax  was  raised  from  4,  8,  or  12,  to  15,  30, 
ami  tiU  piastres  |)er  head ;  and  from  these  and  various 
other  sources  fi.nOCtf.  a  year  additional  was  raised.  The 
spveiitli  of  the  corn  due  to  government  is  now  obliged  to 
he  thnushcd  out  and  delivered  by  the  farmer  before  he 
m;iy  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  crop  ;  and  all  private  oil- 
mills  that  may  have  fallen  into  disuse  are  not  suffered  to 
lie  repaired,  that  government  may  secure  to  itself  the 
monopoly  of  the  olive  pressure.  {Consular  Hep.;  Pathley, 
i.  liH.) 

The  nrmed  force  amounts  to  about  4,500  men,  chiefly 
Arabs  and  Albanians.  There  are  8  fortresses,  mount- 
ing altoftpther  468  pieces  of  cannon.  The  fortiflca- 
tinns  of  the  principal  towns  are  kept  in  good  order  ;  but 
those  of  the  others  are  in  quite  tlie  contrary  predica- 
mi'iit. 

/{(•/(Won,  5c. —  Before  the  revolution,  the  Christians 
,ind  Mohammedans  were  nearly  equal  as  to  numbers ; 
the  balance  is  now  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
island  Is  divided  into  8  bishoprics,  the  metropolitan 
liishop  residing  at  Candia.  There  are  30  large  monas- 
teries and  many  small  ones  in  the  island ;  and,  like  the 
mi),«(iues,  they  are  all  endowed,  and  possess  extensive 
lands.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  receives  annually 
from  Crete  about  250,000  piastres  (2,.')00/.).  The  priest- 
h(i(Hl  are  generally  very'ignorant.  There  are  2  schools 
at  Candia,  and  the  same  number  at  Hetimo ;  and  an 
American  missionary  school  has  been  recently  csta- 
hlishcd.  The  total  number  of  scholars  is  about  400. 
iComular  Report,  Sfc.) 

I'i'nple,  Jjrc The  Cretans  are  stronger  built  than  the 

inhab.  of  the  other  Greek  islands ;  but  it  Is  said  that 
generally  they  have  not  the  same  intelligence  or  vivacity. 
They  arc  frugal,  inoffensive,  and  superstitious  in  the 
extreme.  Both  ancients  and  moderns  have  accused 
them  of  being  excessively  addicted  to  lying  and  thieving ; 
hat  Pashley  (i.  36-)  tliinks  that  in  the  Interior,  .it  le.ist, 
tliey  hardly  deserve  tills  character.  They  are  polite  and 
ceremonious,  and  dress  like  other  Greeks,  except  that 
the  men  all  wear  liigh  boots,  and  the  women,  when 
abroad,  cover  the  face.  Their  dwellings  are  mean  and 
comfortless :  the  food  of  the  peasantry  consists  mostly  of 
barley  bread,  cheese,  olives,  pulse,  aii.l  vegetables,  cooked 
with  an  abundance  of  oil.  The  language  is  modern 
Greek. 

Antiquities  «»<  History Crete  Is  liighTy  interesting 

from  its  classical  associations.  Its  history  leads  us  back 
to  the  earliest  mythological  ages.  Itwas  the  birt'uplace 
of  .luiiitcr,  "  king  of  gods  and  men."  Advin;urer» 
from  I'licenicia  and  Egypt  introduced  arts  and  sciences 
into  Crete,  while  Greece  and  fhe  rest  of  Europe  were 
iiivuivcd  in  tlie  darkest  barbarism.  The  laws  of  Minos 
served  as  a  model  to  tliose  of  Lycurgus ;  so  that  Crete 
lieciime,  ai  it  were,  a  channel  by  whicli  the  civilisation  of 
the  Kast  was  transferrwi  to  Europe.  Its  wealth,  and  the 
nuinbiT  11)0)  and  flourishing  condition  of  its  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Cnossus,  Oortyna,  Cydonia,  &c.,  are 
repuated  y  rcferriKl  to  by  Homer.  Unluekily,  however, 
the  most  violent  animosities  usually  siibsistcil  among  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island,  wliicn  formed  so  many  in- 
dependent republics  ;  and  Crete  was  thus  prevented  from 
playing  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  all'airs  of  Greece,  or 
frmn  making  that  ligurc  in  history  it  eoiiid  hardly  have 
failed  tu  make  had  it  been  a  single  ttute.    It  waa  con- 


quered by  tho  Romans,  after  on  obttlnate  reslstanutt, 
anno  67  b.  c.  Alter  being  (wsacssed  for  a  while  by  tli6 
Byiiantiiie  emperors,  the  .Saracens  took  It  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury ;  but  being  expelled  in  DM,  it  was  again  restored  to 
the  eastern  empire.  The  Genoese,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat,  afterwards  successively  poaietsed  it.  The 
Venetians  bought  it  of  the  latter  in  1204 ;  and  in  1609, 
after  a  24' years'  war.  It  was  conquered  by  tho  Turk*. 
Tlie  revolution  in  Greece  was  followed  by  one  In  Crete, 
which  deserved,  and  would  doubtless  have  obtained,  a 
happier  issue  bad  not  the  allies  confirmed  the  gift  of  the 
island,  in  1830,  by  tho  sultan,  to  Mehemet  All,  for  hii 
services  during  the  war.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Greek  revolution,  Crete  was  the  worst  governed  and 
most  oppressed  province  of  tho  Turkish  empire.  Since 
it  has  belonged  to  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  viceroy,  some  amelioration  has  been  experU 
enccd ;  but  the  Cretans  "  still  sigh  to  bo  united  to 
Greece,  or  to  bo  taken  under  the  protection  of  some  Eu- 
ropean power,"  a  protection  to  which  their  ancient  fame, 
and  their  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  give  them  a 
well-founded  claim.  For  further  information  at  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  institutions  of  tiie  Cretans,  see  the 
learned  and  excellent  treatise  of  SLCroIx,  J}e  la  L^gisln- 
lioti  tie  Crite,  annexed  to  hi«  treatise  Des  Jsuiens  Oou- 
remevtents  F^diratifs.  Tcurnefort  give*  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  island,  and  the  bvrr  accouov  of  itt  arjtt- 
quities. 

CKEUSE,  a  dep.  of  I'rance,  rus  <?e  tr.;',  t^»r!i'(j  S,. 
the  deps.  Indre  and  Cher,  E.  AUi  .  ;.,;;d  Pi.-.-je-i-^Jmo 
S.  L'orrdze,  and  W.  Haute  Vienuf .  Arta,  f.M,;,'4;  beot. 
Pop.  (1836)  276,234.  Surface  moitlv  mot»ntt,lri'.MS.  frttii 
a  general  slope  towards  the  N.  Some  ot  iis  -.tui'iatsliiii  »t-» 
so  environed  with  volcanic  products  as  to  lenv?  };',tU',  dauin! 
that  they  were  formerly  active  Tolcav.ci.-., .  V'U-.Ui.'  of  a-jy 
extent  few.  Rivers  numer',;-'>,  irclxlug  the  <"i<ii„ij 
(whence  the  dep.  has  its  name),  d.^t  ,  i  nrd^s,  .i.-.  (:i-.t 
none  navigable.  Climate  rather  sevou- ■  iiic  hi/inmnr 
being  comparatively  short,  and  ih'  w-utai  lorit;  'u,d  rliju. 
rous.  Soil,  except  in  theval'.dwi,  'joiii.  ,u>.d  'l;Uif.'  ririKiuo- 
tlve.  Arable  lands  occupiaijijiit  i.!(;,UO!i  hc^t.,  pMluiof 
I32,000do.,and  heaths,  wauiea,  *c.,  ^■a CWOdo.  .igric>il- 
tuie  is  in  general  very  |}ackw--.!-(i,  ar  •",  i <  no  where  p>' •  ■■■  :.«i 
on  a  large  scale.  Corn,thech!et  pa.snfwhirhitry  =j:e.i 
grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  horie  lonsumptic '  f  ruiU 
of  various  kinds  are  cultivated,  but  wine  ia  -  .nirte;! 
from  the  neighbouring  deps.  < -attle-hreedin;  la  rs.'lir.i 
an  important  branch  of  induatry.  ta  IS!-:;  ttere  w.'fo 
110,300  he.id  of  black  cattle,  and  4iib,000  aiitrp.  Thv 
oxen,  which  are  of  a  middle  sire,  fatten  readily,  and  f'^rm 
a  portion  of  the  supply  for  tho  Paris  laarkes.  Tbc  i-hixcii 
supply  annually  about  3.')0,000  kilog.  of  wi)ol,  tut  if  is 
mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Hogs  arc  reared  both  for  fioro« 
consumption  and  for  exportatior..  1\ie  OiiMiagemf  n*  of 
bees  is  well  understood,  and  the  ri/ncy  ai.d  wr.  xii-  «».-. 
cellent.  Property  is  here  very  mvjth  auMlviJoi ;  rA<'r« 
than  three-fourtha  of  the  estates  i^i  iiv;  ti.i)).  •ot.jng  31- 
sessed  below  20  fr.  a  year,  and  there  »! .:  bur  A  char,  jaf 
an  annual  tax  of  1 ,000  fr.  Some  coal  raliii.'»,  a,id  quarr lot 
of  granite,  building-stone,  and  plastic  clay,  are  woriind.. 
Manufactures  very  few :  the  chief  are  those  of  carpets,  at 
Aubusson  and  Teiletin,  of  the  value  of  from  1,000,000  fir. 
to  1,200,000  fr.  a  year ;  a  porcelain  factory  at  Bourganeul, 
and  some  fabricsof  paper,  coarse  woollen  and  licen cloths, 
glass,  earthenware,  leather,  &c.  The  exis>r^«  tvtn  Ifmitii 
to  some  thousand  he.id  of  cattle.  tlmh:.T,  i'.i.iiriewo«l!^nj, 
carpets,  and  pottery,  with  h;'.'  siVich  l-n\  feniales  of  thli 
dep.  supply  in  exchange  for  axi.'  .i  <)f  dr^ua',  Sc.  to  tho 
extent  of  many  cwt.  a  year,  f  ■:•:.'.  v;>*he  caiffivn  ol  i'arU. 
The  imports  include  mojt  ai  i.'-i >  of  |  n/i  a (ciflt j?!;-, 
including  all  the  wine  anci  ncaOy  Ul  th,j  wheat  i-uii,. 
sumed,  with  iron,  salt,  colonial  j.roluce,  ioz-kcu,  silKj. 
drugs,  &c.  The  depresse(4  '\Af  agricultuio  utid  nii>- 
nufactures,  and  the  c '»'!.  jv; ".it  'v,jnt  of  e  ■  ipir -j meat,  oc- 
casion the  annual  ;  lovjratjou  «!f  from  K.WJ  to  28,000 
labourers,  who  rcs'/.,  to  ori.cr  puts  of  the.  Uiigdom  in 
search  of  work !)'  ...:'ges.  'I'heyltuvehomeinsmallpar- 
ties  of  fron^.  ■>  fio  .  J,  wnlch  so.iietimes augment  on  the  road 
to  i*^.  Ei^ch  of  these  parties  travels  under  the  conduct 
of  (1  ("after,  who  undertakes  work,  end  engages  and  pays 
those  rho  travel  with  him.  The  period  of  emigration 
'.«  from  March  to  December.  Creiise  ia  divided  into  4 
arrond. :  It  sends  4  mem.  to  tho  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number 
of  electors,  770.  Chief  towns  — Gueret,  the  cap.,  Au- 
busEon,  Bourganeuf, and  I'elletin.  Public  revcnue(1831), 
3,733,688  fr.  Generally  speaking,  this  dep.  is  remarkably 
free  from  crime.  The  whole  are  poor,  economical,  and 
excessively  litigious.  The  women  share  in  the  most  la- 
borious occupations.  According  to  Hugo,  "  Ce  ne  aont 
ni  les  gr&ccs,  ni  la  beautc,  qui  font  Ic  mcrlte  des  filles  de 
campagne ;  cllcs  sont  rccherchi'es  des  jeunes  gens  aur 
leur  reputation  dc  bonnes  travailleuses,  fortes  ouvri^rea, 
et  soigneuses  dans  I'intcrieur  de  ia  maison."  [Hugo, 
art.  Creiise  ;  French  Official  Tables.) 

CREWKEUNE,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  near 
the  S.  border  of  the  co.  of  Somerset ;  in  a  vale  watered 
by  the  Partet  and  Axe.  Area  of  par.,  6,810  acrea.  Pop. 
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(IR31)  3,789.  Th«  town,  16  m.  S.E.  Taunton,  consists 
chlefljr  of  a  streets,  dlver|)inK  ft-om  a  central  market- 
place, and  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied 
with  water.  The  church,  a  cruaform  structure  in  the 
later  Gotliic  style,  has  a  line  elaborately-ornamented 
tower,  and  the  windows  and  interior  also  present  rich  spe- 
cimens of  tracery,  &c. ;  a  free  grammar-school,  founaed 
in  U49,  has  an  annual  revenue  of  300/.,  and  there  arc  4 
exhib.  from  It  to  any  college  in  Oxford.  There  Is  also 
a  national  subscription  school,  and  3  sets  of  almshouses, 
founded  in  1707  :  the  one  for  G  old  men,  the.  other  for 
6  old  women.  Market-day,  Saturday.  It  is  an  extensive 
one  for  com,  and  there  is  a  commodious  modern  market- 
house.  A  fair  is  held  Sept.  4.  fur  horses,  rattle,  cheese, 
and  linen  goods.  There  are  niiinufactures  of  sail-cloth, 
dowlas,  and  stockings,  each  of  which  employs  a  con- 
siderable numlwr  of  hands. 

CKICKLADK,  a  pari.  l>or.  of  England,  co.  Wilts, 
hunds.  Hlghworth,  Crickladc,  and  Staple,  in  an  open 
level  tract,  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Cliurn  and  Key 
with  the  Isis,  76  m.  W.  N.W.  London.  Hop.  (1831) 
1,642.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street  of  meanly 
built  houses,  paved,  but  not  lighted,  and  very  inade- 
quately supplied  with  water.  It  comprises  two  par., 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Sampson,  and  a  township,  Includmg 
In  all  an  area  of  5,H40  acres.  The  church  of  the  former 
par.  is  small  and  antiuup,  while  that  of  St.  Sampsi>n  is 
a  spacious  cruciform  building,  with  a  lolly  and  highly 
ornamented  tnwrr.  It  has  numerous  escutcheons,  bear- 
ing the  cogiiliances  of  tlie  earl  of  Warwick,  and  other 
eminent  individuals,  and  is  a  fine  spt-cimrn  of  the 
Gothic.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  well-preserved  cross, 
with  canopied  niches,  which  was  remove<l  from  the 
High  Street,  and  placed  here  when  the  old  town-hail 
was  dcmolisliol.  Tlio  remains  of  a  priory,  founded  in 
the  Ist  of  Henry  III.,  are  now  used  as  tenements  for 
liaupers.  There  are  'i  national  schools,  sup|>orte<J  by 
fubscription ;  formerly  an  ancient  free  school  existed,  hut 
the  endowment  has  been  lost ;  a  charity,  producing  I2U. 
a  year  fl^om  land,  is  appropriateil  to  the  apprenticing  of 
poor  children.  Market,  Saturday ;  it  was  formerly  a 
large  one  for  corn,  but  is  now  inconsiderable ;  fairs, 
April  1.  for  cattle,  Sept. '21.  a  pleasure  fair.  The  Thames 
and  Severn  canal  passes  through  tlio  N.  end  of  the  town  ; 
and  a  branch,  joining  tlie  Wilts  and  lierks  canal  at 
Swindon,  crosses  within  I  m.  of  it.  Tho  inliab.  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Crickladc  nttiirncd  'i  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  tlie 
21st  of  Ddward  I.  to  the  1st  of  Henry  VI.,  with  some  in- 
terruptions ;  and  from  the  latter  ri  ign,  coiitinii'iiislv  to 
I78II:  the  riglit  being  exclusively  vested  in  'rceholtieri 
and  copyholders  of  the  bor.  lands,  and  ienselioMers  of  the 
lame  fur  not  less  than  3  years,  in  I7H0  (alter  a  con- 
tested election)  the  bor.,  in  con<eqiienre  of  its  notorious 
corruption,  was  thrown  open,  and  tlic  freeholders  of  tlie 
5  adjoining  divisions  of  lligliworth,  t'ricklade.  Staple, 
Kiiigsbridge,  and  Malmesbiiry,  admitted  to  a  participa- 
tion in  tlie  elective  franchise.  Kegistered  electors, 
IH;I7-38,  1.636.  Tho  bailiir  of  Cricklnde  is  returning 
olHcer.  This  town  has  Kinsiderable  claims  to  antli|uity  ; 
but  the  story  of  the  University  of  Oxford  being  foniKted 
by  the  prol'cssort  and  students  of  an  ancient  scliool 
established  here,  appeari  to  be  wiiolly  destitute  of 
foundation. 

CKIKFK,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland,  co.  I'erlh 


on  a  gentle  acclivity  on  tlie  N.  bank  of  the  Karn  (a  triliu- 
tarv  of  the  Tay),  17  m.  \\  .  I'erth.  I'on.  in  1KI»,  ;»,«;».'>. 
It  lies  near  the  foot  of  tho  (iramplan  lluls,  at  tlie  inmitli 


of  one  of  the  linpiirtant  passes  lo  the  lliglilands,  and  it 
the  sm-ond  town  In  the  co.  It  formed,  iniiro  than  once, 
the  head-quarters  of  tlie  Duke  of  .Mniitrose,  during  tlie 
civil  wars  in  the  relgii  of  I'liaries  I.;  and  was  burnt  by 
Ilia  Highlanders  in  171'^.  It  was  loriiicrly  the  scene 
«f  the  greatest  cattle.niarket  in  .Scotland,  but  that 
was  transferred  to  Knikirk  in  1770.  Us  chief  dis. 
linctiim  now  consists  in  its  maniiractiirliig  industry. 
There  are  In  i'.rU'tt  4H((  han<l-looin  wiavcrf.  chiclly  em. 
p!oye<l  in  the  nitlon  trade.  The  average  Hnniial  number 
of  webs  (of  alHHit  IMI  yards  each)  woven  by  them  Is 
ft.W).  (Sfw  Sliitiil.  ,lfi\  <if  Srollanri,  t  Ciujf.)  Some 
hands  are  engagiil  In  weaving  linen  anil  wuistcd  stiiHa  ; 
but  cotton  nirms  the  itanle  einployinenl.  A  woollen 
manufacto.-y  has  recently  lievii  erected  on  the  luniks  of 
the  Turret,  a  small  st'cain  in  the  nelKhb<inrlio<Nl,  which 
empliiys  lM>lwe<>n  III  and  .Vi  p(<rsons,  and  prixiiu'es 
blankets,  plaldlngs.  and  shawls.  No  niaclilnery  Is  em- 
ployed In  weaving,  dyeing,  or  In  almost  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses. There  are  tliree  tan-works,  with  corn,  flimr,  and 
barley  mills,  an  nil  mill.  Mid  two  lilallleiles.  Tlivre  is, 
also,  a  considerable  trade  hi  lanilMinriiig  and  floHerlng 
welM  fur  the  (ilaigow  manulactiirers,  carried  on  by  le. 
males.  Alxiut  3(NI  iiv-res  of  land  In  the  iiiiniiilUte  vicl- 
nitv  <if  the  tnwn  are  let  lo  the  liihtib.  In  small  pati  hea, 
lecniiicallv  cnlleil  aiifi  i  or  in  still  smaller  iNirlioiis, 
rall"<l  iK'iis.  There  are  lliree  brail'  h  banks  In  llie  town, 
teve.al  friendly  so<  lelli's,  a  sat  lugs  iuink,  and  a  snlncrip- 
tlmi  library  t  two  places  uf  worship  conncctod  with  tlio 


CRIMEA. 

established  church,  three  chapels  belonging  to  Frcibr. 
torian  dissenters,  and  an  Episcopal  chapel.  The  posti 
office  revenue,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  eadiii> 
with  1837,  is  about  740/.  a  year.  * 

CRIMEA,  the  Chei$onetu$  Taurica  of  the  ancients  a 

Ceninsula  of  Russia  in  Europe,  government  of  Taurida 
etwecn  44"  28'  and  46°  N .  lat. ,  and  S'/f  33'  and  3C°  22'  K 
long.  It  Is  united  on  the  N.  to  the  mainland  hy  tlic  Istli' 
of  Perekop,  5  m.  in  width,  and  has  on  its  E.  the  Si'vnche 
or  Putrid  .Sta(whicli  see),  the  Sea  of  Axoif,  and  the  Straits 
of  Yenlcale,  by  which  It  is  separated  from  the  Isle  of 
Taman,  being  every  where  else  surrounded  by  tho  lllack 
Sea,  It  Isestiinatod  to  contain  aboutl6,00nsq.  m.  Pop 
unknown.  The  Crimea  is  divided  into  two  disiinct  parts 
one  lying  N.  and  the  other  S.  of  the  river  Snlghir,  which 
flows  from  W.  to  E.,  and  is  the  only  stream  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  peninsula.  The  former  consists  almost 
entirely  of  vast  plains,  or  steppes,  destitute  of  trees 
but  covereil  with  luxuriant  pasture,  except  where  tJipy 
are  interspersed  with  heaths,  salt-lakes,  and  marshes' 
The  climate  of  this  region  is  far  from  good ;  being  cold 
and  damp  in  winter,  and  oppressively  hot,  and  very  un- 
healthy, in  summer,  particularly  along  the  Putrid  Sra. 
The  aspect  an<l  cliinnte  of  tho  other,  or  8.  portion  of 
tlie  peninsula,  are  entirely  diirerent.  It  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  lofty  mountains,  picturesque  ravines,  chasms 
and  the  most  beautiriii  slopes  and  valleys.  The  iiiouiitaiiis' 
formed  of  str.ita  of  calcareous  rocks,  stretch  along  the  .S.' 
coast  from  Calfa,  on  the  E.,  to  Uaiaclava  on  the  W.  Tlie 
Tchadyadiig,  or  Tent  mountain,  the  highest  in  the  chain, 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  5,110  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  severiti  of  the  other  summits  atta.n  to  a  cnn- 
sidcrablo  elevation.  Tlio  climate  of  the  valleys,  and  of 
tlie  slopes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  kaid  to 
lie  the  most  delicious  that  can  be  imagined ;  and,  liesiJes 
the  common  products,  such  as  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco,  vines,  olives,  fig-trees,  mulberry-trees,  ponic 
granates,  oranges,  &c.,  flourish  in  the  greatest  prolusion. 
Pallas,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  others,  have  given  the  most 
glowing  descriiitions  of  this  interesting  reghin.  Atcoiding 
to  Clarke,  "  If  there  exist  a  terrestrial  paradise,  it  it  to  be 
found  in  the  district  intervening  between  Kutcliiikoyaiiii 
Sudak,  on  tlie  S.  coa.«t  of  the  Crimea.  Protected  liy 
encircling  uips  from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and 
only  open  to  those  breescs  which  are  waited  from  the  ,S,, 
the  Inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage  of  climiitc  and  of 
situation,  (,'ontiniial  streams  of  crystal  wa.'cr  pour  down 
fi-om  the  mountains  upon  tlicir  gardens,  where  every  spc. 
cies  of  fruit  known  in  tiic  rest  of  Europe,  and  many  tli,it 
are  not,  attain  the  liigiiest  iierfectlon.  Neither  iiiiuiioic- 
some  exhalation.*,  nor  chilling  winds,  nor  veiumious  in- 
sects, nor  poisonous  reptiles,  nor  hostile  ncigliliours,  infett 
their  blessed  territory.  The  life  of  its  inhabitants  ro- 
seinliles  that  ot  the  golden  age.  Tho  soil,  like  a  iiiit-lMtl, 
rapidly  )iiits  forth  such  variety  of  spontaneous  priidiicp, 
that  labour  liecomes  merely  an  ainnsing  exercise.  Peace 
and  plenty  crown  their  lioard  ;  wliile  tlio  repose  I'  <yy  lo 
much  ailniire  is  only  Interrnpted  by  harmless  tnnmk'r, 
reverljernling  ini  rocks  aliove  tliem,  or  by  the  niiirinuror 
the  waves  on  tlie  iH'acli  below."  (C/rtrir,  li,  n  V.Vi.  Hvo. 
ed.)  lint  if  this  ilescrlplion  be  as  faithful  as  it  is  eliiqiicnt, 
it  will  not  certainly  apply  to  any  other  portion  ui  tlw 
Crimen,  not  even  to  the  fainons  valley  of  llaidar.  At 
certain  seasons  i.f  tlie  year  the  finest  |Hirts  of  tlie  penin- 
sula are  infested  with  sivarins  of  locusts,  which  irequenlly 
commit  the  most  dreadful  (levaitations,.nothiiig  esca|>iiiK 
them,  from  tlie  'e.ives  of  tho  forest  to  the  herbs  ol  tlie 
plain.  Tarani  ..is,  centipedes,  senrplons,  and  ulliervr. 
notiioiis  iiise<'ts,  are  also  met  with  In  most  parts ;  miii 
even  lo  tho  S.  of  tlie  inoiintahis  the  air  in  autiiniii  Is  nut 
every  H  In  re  salubrious ;  and  malignant  fevers  ure  nut 
uncninmon. 

Owlii't  to  the  thinness  of  the  popni.ttion,  and  their  wniit 
of  industry,  tlie  Crliiiea,  which  in  aiitlqiiltv  was  the  grs- 
nary  of  Alliens,  and  whose  natural  lertillty  Is  iionlie 
diminished,  diK-s  not  prialuce  a  tenth  part  of  wlinl  it 
might  do.  The  steppe,  or  N.  |Hirtiiin,  is  In  tivm-tiil 
mure  siiltuble  for  grasniK  than  for  till  ige,  and  it  ili'|uu. 
tiired  liy  linineiise  uuiiiIkts  of  slii'ep.  horses,  ami  liLiik 
rattle.  .Some  of  the  ricli  Ndgai  Tailars  are  saiil  to  h.ivc 
as  many  as  .'Kl.lSMl  sheen,  and  I.IMKI  horses  ;  i.iid  tlieiiuorrr 
classes  have  HX)  of  tlie  fornier  and  Id  of  tlie  falter! 
Tlioiisaiids  of  cuttle  olten  tadoiig  to  a  sliiKle  IndlvidiMl. 
camels  also  are  aliiiniiant.  Ilreed  of  horses  hii|>riirnl 
by  crossing  with  Arabs.  Sheep  mostly  of  llic  l«r((c- 
(ailed  species  |h><  iiliar  to  the  Kliuhises.  The  luiffiUa  U 
doniesticatiHl,  and  yields  a  rich  milk  ;  and  the  ciiltiiii'iil 
In'cs  la  a  gixHl  deal  etteiiihtl  lo.  Though  tlii)  liuvr 
reiioiincnd  their  migratory  liablts,  the  Tartars,  alio 
ronatitiite  tli<-  hulk  of  tlie  pupiilatlon,  have  iiltli'  liKiiii 
to,  or  skill  In,  husbandry.  Exclusive  of  ii.iili  ami 
otiier  Hiiiinil  foml,  they  snbslat  c'  'efly  on  iiilllil. 
priiiliii  hig,  however,  in  some  y.'iirt,  na  niiiili  ii 
1.1)1,(100  cliiitvterts  of  wlieat  for  expnrlallnii.  Tlw 
liiiiiilitnlniniB,  or  S.  iKirtliiii  of  the  peii!n>iila,  niriil>liri 
l.irge  quantities  of  liidini'rent  wine,  witli  flax.  Iruitt,  llni- 
bor,  honey,  and  wax,  Ac,  i  but  therulllvatioiiorcorn  iiw 
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little  attended  to,  that  even  In  the  best  years  its  inliabit. 
anti  have  to  import  a  large  proportion  of  their  supplies. 
TliR  ni0!it  important  and  valuable  product  or  the  Crimea 
is  the  salt  derived  firom  the  salt-lakes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pcreknp,  Cafib,  Koslow,  and  Kertsch.  It  is  monopo- 
lised by  the  gov.,  and  yields  a  considerable  revenue. 
The  quantity  cxirarted  IVom  the  lakes  near  Kertsch 
amounts  to  from  1 ,600,000  to  2,000,000  poods  a'year :  the 
lalles  of  Pcrckop  are  even  more  productive.  At  Koslow 
tliorn  is  only  a  sinxlc  lake.  In  183.1  the  (ilircrcnt  lakes  of 
the  Crimea  produced  the  immense  quantity  of  15,OW,0(X) 
poods  (242,000  tons) ;  of  which  8,.')U,HK.'>  poods  were  sold 
In  tlie  course  of  the  year.  About  13,000  men'aro  em- 
iiloyod  in  the  works ;  each  pood  cost  the  treasury  4 
coiierks,  or  thereabouts,  the  expense  of  production  being 
leldom  greater  than  from  6  to  10  copecks.  Government 
tclli  this  salt  at  80  cojiecks  jicr  pood,  except  the  portion 
destined  (or  the  coiisumptiim  of  the  peninsula,  which 
only  pays  15  copecks.  Salt  exported  is  cliarged  with  a 
duty  of  6  copecks.  ( llajifineiUer  on  the  Trade  qf  the 
Black  Sea,  p.  130.,  Kng.  trans.)  Kxcluslve  of  salt  and 
corn,  the  other  principal  articles  of  export  are  wine, 
honey  (of  an  excellent  quality),  wax,  Morocco  leather, 
liiiies,  a  considerable  quantity  of  inferior  wool,  with 
lamb-skins,  which  are  highly  esteemeil,  &c.  Silks  and 
cottons,  in  the  style  of  the  Asiatics,  Ibrm  the  basis  of  the 
import  trade ;  and  there  are  also  imported  woollen  stuffs, 
wine,  oil,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  jewellery,  drugs,  and 
spice's.  The  only  manufacture  worth  notice  is  tliat  of 
Morocco  leather.  Principal  towns —  Kertsch,  CnlTa, 
Balaclava,  and  Koslow,  or  Kupatoria.  Sevastopol,  the 
finest  liarbour  in  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  stations  of 
tlie  Ibissian  Hcet.  Haktchiseral  was  the  capital  under 
the  Khans ;  Snnpheropol  Is,  liowever,  tl'c  modern  capital, 
not  of  tlie  Crimea  only,  but  of  the  entire  gov.  of  Tauriila. 

Tlie  population  consists  of  Tartars,  Kussians,  (Jreeks, 
(iprmans,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  gipllea.  The  variety  of 
different  nations  found  hi  the  Crimea,  and  the  fact  that 
each  ilves  as  in  its  own  country,  practising  its  peculiar 
customs,  and  preserving  Its  relighius  rites,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  that  render  the  peninsula  so  cu- 
rious to  a  stranger.  The  nuinbir  of  Tartars  has  <lecllned 
coiislilerably,  by  emigration  and  otherwise,  since  the  nccii- 
nation  of  the  country  hy  the  Itussians  ;  but  they  still  form 
tluMUicleus  and  main  body  of  the  oopulation.  Tliey  consist 
Ist.of  Nogai  Tartars,  living  in  villages,  who  pique  them- 
inlves  on  their  pure  Mongolian  blocHi ;  2d,  of  'I'artars  of 
the  steppe,  of  less  pure  descent  i  and  3d,  of  those  in- 
hiiliitiiig  the  S.  coast,  a  mixed  breed,  largely  alloyed  with 
lir<  k  and  Turkish  blood,  and  despl.«(Hl  by  the  others, 
wild  bestow  on  them  tho  contemptuous  designation  of 
Till  or  renegade.  They  are  all  attai'lied  to  the  Moham- 
medan faitli,  and  Slmpheropol  Is  tho  seat  of  one  of  the 
two  inulMs  of  the  Uiisslan  empire.  The  Tartars  are 
divided  Into  tho  classes  of  nobles  (»no«r»nf ),  of  whom 
tliere  are  alxmt  2riO,  priests  inwllahi),  and  peasants.  A 
miillali  la  at  the  h«M  of  every  parish,  and  nothing  is 
iinderlaken  without  his  consent.  The  peasants  plough 
hit  land,  BOW  and  reap  his  corn,  and  carry  it  home  ;  and 
it  is  »eld(.n)  that  the  proprietor  takes  tithe  of  the 
priest.  In  summer  the  feet  and  legs  of  tho  peasantry  are 
Uroi  Init  In  winter  thcv  are  clothed  alter  tho  Kus'.an 
fashion.  They  arc  simple  In  their  manners  and  I'l-ess ; 
and  their  sobriety,  chastity,  cleanliness,  and  hospi- 
tality, have  beon  highly  eulogised,  and  probaMy  oxag. 
gerated;  they  live  princlually  on  the  pniduc  of  their 
il(i<ks  and  herds  J  are  woldeil  to  routine  pr,icllce«  i  and 
if  tlieyhe  not,  as  Pallas  socmi  to  have  snpposi-d,  de- 
eldedly  averse  from  lalmur.  they,  at  all  eients,  are  but 
little  di«|io8ed  to  lie  Industrious.  Tlie  enilgralion  that 
took  place  alter  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
lliiKlans  was  owing  quite  as  nuieli  to  tin- (Horts  of  the 
latter  to  eonverl  the  Tartars  into  huslmndmi'n,  as  to  the 
pxeetses  they  roinmltted.  tHruillff,  p.  170.)  In  their 
diet  tliev  make  gl-eat  use  of  honey,  and  are  much  addli  ted 
to  smoking.  Hvery  family  has  two  or  more  copies  of  the 
Koriiii,  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read :  but  In 
despite  of  this,  and  of  thr  sclimds  eslaldlthed  in  their 
\llbKe«,  they  »ie,  for  tho  most  part,  exceedingly  Ig- 
nonint. 

The  Creeks  established  themselves  lit  the  (  rimea,  and 
founded  several  cob  nies  upon  its  coasts,  nearly  six  cen- 
turies liefore  the  Cliristian  a-ra.  Tii.-  country  fell  sncres- 
slvelv  Into  the  iHisf.ession  of  Mithridate.,  and  ol  the 
Itomans,  (ioths,  tliins,  *c.  In  12:17  it  was  taken  |«isse»- 
•limofliy  tlie  Tartars,  Alxiut  the  same  time  Its  ports 
were  much  resorti'd  to  by  the  Venetians  and  (ieiuH'se  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  rebuilt  CalU,  the  ancient  Tlii'iidosla, 
and  made  it  the  centre  of  their  power  and  of  the  exten- 
sive eommeree  thev  carries!  on  In  tho  Kuxluo.  In  1478 
the  TiirkUli  sovereign  Mahomet  II.  expelled  the  (ieiuH'se, 
and  rediieiHl  the  peninsula  to  the  stale  of  a  de|iendenry 
of  Ihi'  tlttimian  empire,  leaving  it  to  !»•  governi'd  by  a 
khan  or  native  iirince.  I'hl'  state  of  tilings  cmitlnued  for 
alMHit  Ihreercniurles.  or  till  Catlieriiie  II.  sllpuialed  for 
the  lndi|>endrnce  of  the  Crimea.  In  \1Ki,  the  khaii  hav- 
lli(  abdlcatusl,  the  arinici  of  ItlutU  took  furciblo  |K>iMi> 
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sion  of  the  country,  which  wai  secured  to  her  by  the 
peace  of  I7!)I.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  conqueft 
was  attended  by  great  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Rusalan 
troops ;  the  destruction  of  not  a  few  towns  and  villagei  ; 
and  the  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  the  Tartar  in- 
habitants.  But,  during  the  present  century,  government 
has  exerted  itself  to  improve  the  condition  and  to  en- 
lighten the  minds,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  alio  to  increaie 
their  numbers,  and  improve  their  habits,  by  planting 
among  them  industrious  colonists  from  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  latter.  (Pallas, 
Tableau  Phj/tiaue  et  Topographique  de  la  Taun'de, 
passim  ;  Clarke'i  Travels,  11.  97—321.  8to.  ed. ;  LyelTs 
Travels,  t.  224 — 381 . ;  Jteuillu,  Voyage  en  Crimie,  passim  ; 
Cafielnau,  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  Sussie ;  Schnitzler, 
La  Hiissie,  S[C.  p.  727.  &c.) 

CROATIA  (AUSTRIAN),  called  by  the  Inhab.  Hor- 
vdlh  Orsxag,  a  prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  regarded  ai 
forming  the  marit.  portion  of  Hungary,  Iwtween  lat. 
44°  V  and  46°  23'  N.,  and  long.  140  23*  and  17°  31'  E., 
having  N.W.  Camlola  and  Styria,  N.  K.  Hungary- Pro- 
per, b.  and  S.E.  Slavonia,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  Ualma. 
tia.  and  S.W.  the  Adriatic.  Shape  very  irregular ;  length 
N.E.  to  S.W.  ISO  m.,  breadth  varying  from  30  tol2,'S  m. 
Area,  '1,900  sq.  m.  Poj).  (1828)  1.047,400.  The  S.  portion 
of  Croatia  is  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  the  .tulian 
Alps,  end  their  ramifications.  N.  of  the  Save  the  surface 
is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  but  a  continuation  of 
the  Carnic  Alps  traverses  the  N.  portion  of  the  country, 
dividing  the  waters  which  How  into  the  Urave  from  those 
which  dow  into  the  Save  and  Unna.  The  valleys  are  nunie- 
rous,  and  there  are  tome  considerable  plains.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  I)rave,  separating  Croatia  from  Hun- 
gary ;  tho  Unna,  which  for  the  most  part  forms  Iti 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Turkey ;  and  the  Save  ami 
Kulpa  by  which  it  is  Intersected.  Climate  varies  very 
much  ill  dllferent  parts.  Along  the  Adriatic,  It  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  :  and  the  olive  and 
other  ft'ults  of  S.  climates  grow  In  perfection,  in  the 
N.  also  It  is  warmer  than  in  Hungary  ;  but  in  the  ole- 
vatetl  mountain  region  of  the  S.,  snow  frequently  falli 
in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  and  lies  till  the  fiiHowing  April  or  May. 
The  moiintaiii  ranges  are  compi:  d  chieliy  of  lime- 
stone; they  however  afliird  not  i':  ly  fine  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  gypsum,  but  porphirv,  gneiss,  clay-slate, 
quarti,  &c.  The  upper  soil  is  IriKiiieiitly  gravelly  or 
landy  ;  It  is  lest  fertile  In  the  S,  than  in  the  N.,  wnere 
maize,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  oats  are  grown 
in  conslderalile  quantities.  Rut  little  wheat  and  rye  are 
cultivated,  and  the  llax  and  hemp  |iroduced  are  sumclent 
only  for  home  consumption.  The  most  aliuiidant  fruit 
Is  the  Damascene  plum,  of  which  the  favourite  beverage 
of  the  Croats  and  lllyriani  Is  made.  The  vine  Is,  how- 
ever, cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  N.,  and  a  strong 
and  full-lluvouretl  wine  is  made,  must  part  of  which  it 
consumed  in  the  prov.  There  are  largo  forests,  and 
timlier  is  an  Imjiortaiit  product.  The  pastures  are  li- 
mited, and  but  little  fodder  is  grown,  so  that  the. rearing 
of  cattle  is  liut  little  attended  to.  Hogs,  which  feed 
In  tho  woods,  are  the  most  plentll\d  domestic  ani- 
mals. Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  a  little  silver  are  found 
in  various  parts ;  and  small  quantities  of  gold  arc  ob- 
tained hy  washing  tho  sands  of  the  Drave.  Coal,  (ul- 
iihiir,  and  salt  are  the  other  chief  mineral  products. 
Maiiiifactiires  very  few,  and  of  the  rudest  kind.  Croatia 
is  dividisl  into  (i  cos. ;  Its  priiieipal  cities,  Agram,  the 
cap.,  Warasdin,  Carlst4idt,  Uellovar,  Kreiitt,  and  Kiumo, 
the  principal  sea-port.  In  all  that  lielongs  to  the  right 
of  sending  ropreseiitativei  to  the  diet.  Croatia  Is  an  In- 
tegral iHirtliin  of  the  lluiigariaii  monarchy,  but  It  retain) 
many  political  rights  anil  privileges  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  its  Aim  or  executive  magistracy  Is  completely  be- 
yond tiie  contrid  of  the  palatine  of  Hungary.  The 
inhiib.  are  either  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  united 
Greek  chunli  i  the  former  are  under  the  bishop  of 
Agram,  the  latter  have  their  own  bishop,  who  reshlei 
at  Kreiiti.  "  The  arm  of  the  reformer,  which  in  Hun- 
gary swept  away  so  many  convents,  has  here  accom- 
iillHiied  uotliing.  Religioiis'hoiikes  fur  liutli  sexes  abound. 
Ilellgious  tcderation,  whicli  elsewhere  in  Huni'ary  It 
unlimited,  exists  not  at  all  within  the  limits  of  Croatia. 
Neitlier  Lutheran  nor  Calviulst  Is  permitted  to  make 
«  confeistoii  of  his  belief,  and  the  attempt  to  open  a 
Protestant  place  of  worship  would  siilii(><'t  him  who 
made  it  .o  condign  punishment.*  Of  course,  inch  a  slate 
of  things  rannot  exist,  except  co-ordinately  with  unl. 
versal  Vgiiorniice  and  superstition  ;  and  these  arc  ac- 
cordingly the  leading  features  In  the  Croatian  charac- 
ter." (Uleig,  lii-rmony,  *r..  Hi  342, 34:1.)  The  |Kdiee  of 
this  prov.  appears  to  lie  extremely  bail ;  and  many  dis- 
tricts, es|M-rlally  In  tlie  S.,  are  Infiablteil  by  a  wild  and 
lawless  banditti,  for  an  account  of  which,  see  (llnlg'i 
7'usir,  vol.  III.  rli.  M.    The  Crotli  are  of  ■  Nlavonbn 
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itock,  (peaking  a  dialrct  which  has  a  greater  affinity 
with  the  Pollsli  than  any  other  language :  lliey  arc  the 
deiccndanti  of  tlie  ClirolialK,  who  settled  here  in  C40, 
and  established  several  extensive  xupam'ei,  or  duchies. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  lOtli  century,  Croatia  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  which  acquired  dominion  over  parts  of 
Dalmatia  and  Dosnia:  aliout  1180,  it  was  incorporated 
with  Hungary.  (Oetlerr.  Nat.  Encycl.  I.  CIO— (;2&. ; 
Cannabick  i  Qleig,  Oermany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  S/c.) 

Croatia  (Tuhkisii).  See  Hosnia. 

CROMAllTY,  a  small  co.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of 
Tarious  detached  portions,  about  14  in  number,  almost 
wholly  Included  in  lloss-shire,  with  which  it  is  connected 
in  the  return  of  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  U  estimated 
tu  comprise  about  170,000  acres,  and  had.  In  1831,  2,2.U 
inhab.  houses,  3,541  families,  and  11,299  inhab.  Valued 
rent,  ia,897<.  Scotch.  Registered  electors  In  1839,  103. 
(For  further  details,  tee  Ross-shirr.)' 

Cromarty,  a  sea-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
land, can,  of  the  above  CO.,  on  a  low  alluvial  promontory 
at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Cromarty  Frith.  Pop.  2,20<l. 
Though  Irregulnrly  huilt.  It  is  neat  and  clean.  Owing  to 
its  situation,  its  cninmunication  with  diflerent  parts  of  tlie 
country  is  interrupted  by  friths  and  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
Cromarty  Frith,  the  mouth  of  which  is  formed  by  two 
richly  wooded  hills,  nearlr  alike,  and  about  2  m.  apart, 
extends  about  10  m.  inland,  forming  a  most  spacious  bay, 
with  deep  water,  and  sufficient  to  all'iird  sate  anchorage 
for  every  navy  in  the  world.  Cromarty,  though  in  former 
times  a  royal  burgh,  was  disfranriiiiied  by  tne  Scottish 
parliament  in  the  17th  century,  and  Is  now  only  a  burgh 
of  barony.  It  has  an  excellent  pier  and  harbour,  vessels, 
of  40U  tons  coming  close  un  to  the  quay.  The  inhab.  have 
long  engaged  extensively  in  the  herring  fishery.  In  some 
Instances,  not  fewer  than  20,000  barrels  arc  stated  .is  hav- 
ing been  cured  in  the  town  in  a  single  year.  But  such  Is 
the  capricious  nature  of  the  herring,  that  that  lish  has  of 
late  almost  disappeared  from  the  Cromarty  coast.  (S'ew 
Statitt.  Ace.  qf  Scvllanif,  part  xii.)  Hence  the  numerous 
coopers,  flsh-curers,  sailors,  and  others,  to  whom  the 
herring  fishery  gave  regulur^employment,  have  sulTercd 
much  from  its  suspension.  Cromarty  has  long  carried  on 
a  considerable  traile  in  the  hempen  manvifacturr,  incliiil- 
ing  sacking  and  sailcloth,  wliicli  atfords  work  to  alxnit 
400  persons.  (Ih.)  It  also  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in 
pork  for  the  Knglish  market,  the  value  of  the  quantity 
eximrted  varying  from  I.'j.OOIi/.  to  20,(KI<V.  ainiually. 
There  is  a  nourishing  brewery  in  the  town.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  trilling  extent.  A  steam-boat 
plies  between  Cromarty  and  I.eith  once  a  week  ;  and 
there  is  now  a  regular  steam  communication  with  Lon- 
don. There  are  two  places  of  worship,  In  one  of  which 
the  (ia4'!ic  language  is  exclusively  used :  they  both  Itelong 
tu  the  eitablished  church,  there  not  iK'ing  niore  tlian  lialf 
■  doien  dissenters  in  the  parish.  Cromarty  unites 
with  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  and  Tain  in  sending 
*  in.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Itegistered  electors,  in  lN;m-:i9,  .vj. 
Sir  Thomas  Urnuhart,  the  >vrenlrlc  hut  learned  author 
of  the  "Jewel,  '  I.ognpamlei'teislon,"  and  numerous 
other  works,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  eu.  of  Ciu. 
martv. 

CItilMKR,  a  se.i.piirt  town  ami  par.  of  Kngland,  co. 
Norfolk,  huiul.  N.  Krpinghain,  on  a  hiitli  cllir  on  the 
N.F..  coast,  21  m.  N.  Nornlili;  lat.  M^  Ki'  20"  N., 
long.  P  19*  K.  Area  of  par.,  aiiO  acres  ;  pop.  of  do..  In 
IHJI,  1,232.  Ciomer  was  liirmcriy  nothing  lietler  than  a 
small  llshing  station  ;  tint  of  late  years  it  h.is  been  much 
resortiMl  to  by  lea-batlicrs,  allracle<l  l>y  the  Uni'  liearh 
and  iilcturnsque  scenerr  of  the  vicinity.  The  older  part 
coiiilits  of  mean,  badly  arranged  tenements,  but  the 
more  modern  houses,  near  the  sea,  are  much  superior, 
and  pleasantly  illualeil.  Tliere  are  several  gooil  Inns, 
a  lllirarv,  ncws-riiuni,  and  an  annual  regatta.  The  church. 
Ill  the  later  Oollilc  style,  has  a  piniiai  led  tower  Hio  leet 
In  hi'lglit.  There  Is  alio  a  dlsicntliig  chapel,  and 
•cripti  ■      ■     - 

if  the 
•re  still  tracealile.  A  fort  and  two  hall-moon  hjitterles 
were  iTii'ted  during  the  late  war  on  an  adjoining  emi. 
neni'e.  AtNiiil  i  in.  K  of  llie  town  is  I'oiiliii'ti  ll^iht- 
house,  (uriiiheil  with  a  revolving  lijilil,  and  having  the 
lantern  elitatnl  27t  leet  al>ove  the  li'vil  of  the  sea.  In 
ronseqiienre  of  llie  dangerous  <  hararti'r  of  the  coast, 
thi-re  are  three  oilier  ilglit-housm  lietwixt  this  iilaiii  and 
Yarmouth.  The  parish  was  formerly  ol  iiiuiii  iiri'iilcr 
extent,  and  at  the  |>eri'Hl  of  lliinn'xliy  llonk  liiiliiili-d 
the  town  of  Shiiiilcn  ;  which  suhsi'(|iii  nlly  with  itsihiinh, 
■lid  als  I  a  considerable  nunilx'r  of  houai-t  In  an  mljiiiiilng 
parish,  were  swept  olf  by  an  iiiio.vl  of  llie  la-ean.  The 
seals  here,  In  fart,  t'oiiilanlli' gaining  on  the  Unci.  In 
the  winter  ot  l"2^,  some  cliffs  coiitlKUiiiis  to  the  llvht- 
house,  'i-Vi  n.  In  Ih  iiiht.  were  pre<'l|ill,iti'd  Into  the  sia. 
their  fraginents  ri>>>'rliig  12  aires  !  {I.yi'll'i  tleiilnnn,  I. 
lllNl.i  The  hihah.  are  mostly  engaidd  In  the  llthi'ry  : 
the  coatlina  trade  Is  also  carrteil  on,  thoilKii  unilrr  run. 
•  derahli-  diltiniltles,  fruni  the  waul  of  a  proprr  landing- 
place,  Which  makes  it  iivceit.ir)  tu  employ  carti  tu  luad 


national  subscriiition  school.   Some  remains  of  an  am  lent 
alibey,  and  of  Ine  old  walls  which  surroundi'd  the  town. 


CUONSTADT. 

and  unload  the  vessels  lying  on  the  beach  at  low  water. 
Cromer  Bay  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  has  thence  ohl 
talned  from  the  sailors  the  expressivcname  of  the  "Devll't 
Throat."  Kxports  chiefly  corn  ;  imports,  coals,  tiles 
oil-cake,  &c.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cnni 
struct  a  pier,  but  it  has  always  been  swept  off.  IMi: 
boats  are  kept  In  constant  readiness  on  the  beach,  and 
have  been  the  means  of  rescuing  manv  from  destruc- 
tion. 

CROMFORD,  a  ch.ipelry  and  town  of  England,  co, 
Derby,  hund.  imd  par.  of  \Virksworth,  on  the  Uerucnt 
near  the  S.  end  of  Matlock  Dale,  \!i  in.  N.  by  W.  Derby' 
Pop.  1821,  1,242 1  I83l,l,2!)l.  It  Ismostlyon  the  N.  siile 
of  the  stre<im,  and  is  surrounde<l  on  the  N.  S.  and  W, 
by  lofty  calcareous  rocks :  the  houses  are  mostly  sinali 
neat  buildings,  occupied  by  work-people  employed  in 
the  adjoining  cotton  factories.  There  Is  a  neat  Kpig. 
copal  chapel,  founded  by  Sir  R.  Arkwright ;  a  Wesleyan 
chapel;  two  good  school-rooms,  built  In  1833;  ami 
almshouses  for  (i  poor  widows.  .Market,  Saturilay, 
This  town  owes  Its  rise  to  Sir  R.  ArkwrlKht,  the  great 
founder  of  the  British  cotton-manufacture,  who  built 
here  2  large  cotton-mills  —  (the  first  in  1771,  the  other  a 
few  years  subsequently),— where  his  great  Improvc-nents 
were  brought  into  successful  operatlim ;  these,  ami 
another  factory,  still  in  the  possession  of  his  family, 
employ  iK'tween  800  and  900  hands.  There  is  alsn  a 
paper-mill,  and  a  small  hat-factory.  Lead  niid  lime 
mines  are  worked  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  K.  icr- 
minus  of  the  Cromford  and  Peak  Forest  railu  ly  is  at 
this  town  ;  and  from  it  a  canal  extends  to  the  Ivrcwaih 
canal  near  Langley  Briilgc. 

CRONSTADT  ((Jerin.  KromtadI ;  Hung.  7?(rt,!«o), » 
town  of  Transylv.inia,  near  its  S.  K.  extremity,  being  the 
largest  and  most  (Kipuloiis,  as  well  as  the  principal  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town  in  that  country  ;  cap.  co. 
of  the  s,ime  name  in  the  "  Saxon-land,"  in  a  narrow 
valley,  120  m.  S.K.  Klausenhurg.  Pop.,  according  to 
Bergnans,  22.47ti ;  but  the  Austrian  Eitcye.  and  Mr. 
Paget  say,  that.  Including  the  suburbs,  the  pop.  is 
3<>,000.  "  If  the  re.ider  will  understand  the  sltiiatinn 
of  Kronstadt,  let  him  imagine  an  opening  in  the  lung 
line  of  mountains  which  separate  Transylvania  from 
Wallachia,  in  the  form  of  a  tri.ingle,  lietween  the  legs  of 
whicli  stanils  an  isolated  hill.  Within  this  trianjdi'  iici 
the  town  of  Kronstadt,  and  on  the  t<  of  the  Isolated  liill 
there  is  a  mmlern  fortress  of  some  stn  ngth.  The  niniiii- 
taiiis  come  so  close  down  on  the  little  valley,  that  tliu 
walls  arc  in  many  places  built  part  of  the  way  up  their 
sides."  (Piigel,  lluiieary,  lie.  11.  434.)  I'ron'.tailt 
Proper,  or  the  "  Inner  l'own,"is  small,  rectaiignliir.sur- 
rounded  by  walls,  towers,  and  ilitches,  and  enti-rcii  by  .') 
gates.  It  Is  regularly  and  well  built,  with  paved  stri'cls. 
i'he  inhab.  are  inoslly  of  Saxon  descent.  Ulunienan,  'iiii 
K.  suburb.  Is  chielly  Inhabited  by  Sseklers,  as  Hiilgari'y, 
the  S.  suliurb,  is  by  Wallacks  I  the  latter  Is  built  on  a 
height  interspersed  w  ith  gardens,  and  separateil  from  llir> 
Inner  town  by  a  large  open  esplanade,  ornainenteil  ultli 
avenues  of  trees  and  a  Turkisli  kiosk.  Altstailt,  tliii 
other  suburb,  is  on  tlie  N.  side.  The  chief  piililic  iili- 
Hces  In  Cronstadt  are  the  great  Lutheran  church,  a  vi  ne. 
ruble  (iothic  building  of  tlie  I4lh  century  ;  the  l.iillii'ran 
college,  W.'illark  anil  Xoin.  (.'ath.  churches,  the  liirniiT 
rebuilt  by  Fli/.alM>th,empressof  Russia, In  l7.'>l.tiiuii.liHll, 
barracks,  2  hospitals,  the  workhouse,  several  dlHirrnt 
schools,  and  the  great  market-house.  In  ilii'  latin, 
,Saxoni,(ireeks,  .\rini-iilans,  .le<vs,  .Middavian«,  Sti.Ui'rn, 
Hungarians,  Turki,  Walliuks,  and  gipsies  meet  to  inalio 
up  the  bustlliiK  and  miilley  crew.  Its  proximity  to  Tur- 
key has  introduced  a  goml  deal  of  Turkish  liahils  ami 
manners.  But  Cronstadt  is  principally  (MstiiiKUialiri  by 
Its  Industry. 

"  A  rapid  stream  niilii'i  In  various  channels  tlirniinh 
the  streets,  and  makes  itself  useful  to  a  host  nf  ilnri, 
feltmnngers,  tanners,  and  millers,  with  whli  li  liiislillli' 
Manchester  abounds.  KrinistadI  and  Its  niighliniirliiKKl 
are.  In  fai't,  the  only  parts  of  Transylvania  in  wlili  li  iiiiir 
inanufactnri'd  pnadice  is  prepared  for  rxpnrtaliin.  ami 
here  it  is  carried  on  to  a  cimslileratile  ext  'lit.  The  i  Imf 
articles  pnidiiced  are  wiinllen  eloflis  ol  a  ciiarse  ilixrip. 
flon,  such  lis  are  used  for  the  dresses  of  the  p>'i<aii|., 
linen  and  nittoii  goods,  stnikiniis,  skins,  hatlirr.  hiuhIii 
bottles  of  a  prciillar  loriii  and  very  much  oleeineil,  .iml 
light  wagons  on  wooden  springs.  The  principal  part  nf 
its  exports  .ire  to  Wall.iihia  and  Moldavia.  A  inii^lilcr. 
able  lran>lt  eoinmerce  lietween  Vienna  aiitl  tin' |iilti<l. 
iialllles  is  likewise  carried  on  lliriiiiKh  Kronalaiit,  nlilil' 
Is  chleHy  in  the  hands  of  a  iirlvilegiKl  nnnimny  i>l  dnrk 
merchants."  f /'(i/(>7,  11  4;iV  4.111.  i  llie  first  pniur. mill 
and  printing. press  in  Traiisylvaiila  were  eil.ilillOiiil  .it 
t'riiintadt  HhnUrr.  Siil.  rnri/e.  /  /(it^Aiini  ,  /'ii/(i('( 
Uun^iiri/  nnd  Tnmiii/fffiniii.  Sr. ) 

CiiiiNii  \iir,  or  KanSsiMir,  a  strongly  fnrlilinl 
niarll.  town  of  lln»»l,i  In  Fiirope,  jov.  I'elerdiiiri!.  nf 
Hhlrli  city  it  is  the  port,  boiiles  lieiiiK  the  priiiii|al 
sliilloii  of  the  Russian  navy.  It  stamls  on  the  S.I'.,  rv. 
ireiniljr  ol  the  sandy  ishuid  uf  Kotlliie  In  lh«  (l<il|ili  uf 
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CROWLAND. 

Finland,  about  20  m.  W.  Petersburg.  Lat.  .19°  .W  2C" 
M.,  long.  29°  49'  30"  E.  Fop.  variable,  but  inclusive  of 
laiiors,  foreigners,  &c.  during  the  summer,  generally 
between  40,000  and  50,000,  Its  shape  is  triangular,  its 
base  being  towards  the  S.  Being,  as  it  were,  the  outwork 
of  Petersburg,  it  is  very  strongly  fortilled.  The  narrow 
channel  which  bounds  the  island  of  Kotline  S.,  and  is  the 
only  practicable  passage  from  the  Gulph  of  Finland  to  the 
caP',  is  protentcu  on  the  side  of  Cronstadt  by  a  fortress 
erected  on  a  detached  islet ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
by  the  batteries  of  the  Kiesbank,  and  tho  castle  of 
Cronslnt.  The  streets  of  Cronstadt  aro  regular  and 
generally  paved ;  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
ami  only  one  story  in  height.  There  are  about  160  stone 
buildings,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  government. 
The  town  is  divided  into  2  grand  sections,  those  of  the 
commandant  and  the  admir.ilty,  and  into  4  subdivisions  ; 
it  is  traversed  bv  2  navigable  canals,  those  of  I'cter  the 
Great,  and  of  Catherine.  Tlio  former,  commenced  in 
\Ti\  and  linlshcd  in  I7.V2,  is  3)  furlongs  in  length,  by 
abnut  3(1  yds.  wide,  and  bordere<l  witli  stonework.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  one  of  its  arms  connnunicating 
with  a  dock  paved  with  granite,  in  which  10  ships  of  the 
line  may  be  repaired  at  once.  The  Catherine  canal,  l)cgun 
in  17X2,  is  much  more  extensive,  and   bordered  with 

f[ranite :  it  communicates  with  the  mercantile  port,  and 
s  used  chiefly  fur  commercial  purposes.  Between  these 
two  canals  is  the  Italian  palace,  built  and  formerly  inha- 
bited by  I'rince  MenchikolT,  now  a  school  for  Baltic  pilots 
with  .'<(KI  pupils.  The  other  prineipal  public  buildings  and 
establishments  are,  the  naval  luisiiital  with  2,.')UU  beds,  the 
civil  hospital,  arsenal,  cannon  and  ball  foundry,  admiralty, 
liarracks,  custom-house,  I'rutestant  colle>(e,  several 
schools,  nobility's  club,  3  churches  and  2  chanels  un- 
propriated  to  the  (Jrcek  faith,  and  Lutheran,  Knglish, 
and  Itom.  Cath.  chapels.  Peter  the  (ireat  had  a  residence 
and  a  garden  here :  the  latter  continues  to  bo  a  public 
promenade;  but  of  the  trees  planteil  by  the  creative  hand 
of  Peter,  only  a  few  remain  :  here  is,  bdwcver,  a  bust  of 
the  great  emperor  on  a  oolumn,  which  In  ts  an  in- 
icrijition  stating  that  he  founded  Cronstadt  iu  1703.  On 
tlic  S.  side  of  the  town  arc  the  3  ports :  the  V,.  or 
Imperial  port  will  acconnnodate  S.'i  shins  of  the  line, 
besides  small  vessels  :  the  second  or  middle  port,  used 
chh'Hy  for  tho  equipment  or  repair  of  shi|is,  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  has  attached  to  it  some  building 
d(jckB  and  pitch-houses,  and  a  powder-magazine :  the  W. 
or  mercmtile  port  is  capulilo  of  accommodating  fiOO  vessels 
ofanv  site.  Aillhese  ports  are  very  strongly  I'urtilled,  uf  a 
mm  I'nient  depth,  and  safe ;  but  tho  freshness  iif  the  water 
injures  ships  which  remain  long  In  them  ;  and  the  bay  ol 
Crunstailt  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up  with  ice  for  several 
months  of  the  year. 

Two  thirds  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of  Russia 
is  carried  on  through  Cronstadt.  Most  ships  lo.id  and 
unlnitd  here,  and  goods  are  conveyed  to  nuil  n'om  Peters- 
burK  liy  means  of  lighters,  tho  channel  higher  up  being 
generally  available  only  for  vessels  drawing  not  mure  than 
7  or  K  rt.  water.  I'or  further  particulars  respeetiug  the 
trade  of  ('riinsta<lt,  itf  PKTtKxiiiHO.  {Sihmtiler,  La 
Rustic,  nil.  2<.>4— 3(10  \    Cum.  Die.  Ifc.) 

('K0\\  LAND,  a  town  and  par.  of  F.ngl.ind,  co.  Mn. 
ruin,  p.irts  of  llullund,  wapent.  Klloe.  Area  of  par.,  inc. 
Deepmg  Ken,  29.070  acres  :  imp.  nf  ditto,  in  IM2I,  2,531 ; 
Kll,  2,710.  The  town  Is  situated  iu  a  low  Hat  district, 
H  m.  N,K.  Peterborough,  on  the  rivers  Wellaixl  anil 
N'cne,  and  the  ('alwater  drain,  the  communicatliiu  be- 
t»een  Us  dilferent  parts  being  keiit  up  by  a  bridge  uf  sln- 
Hular  ciHiilrinthm.  but  linpassalile  fur  earrirtges,  built  iu 
the  relKUof  ICdw.  II.  It  l>  :icees«lble  inily  by  urtltlelally 
eminnked  rooils.  Here  was  furmerly  one  nf  the  must 
relehrated  of  the  Knglish  abbeys,  ihe  present  church 
InrinH  hut  a  small  purtlim  nf  that  originally  lUtached  to 
Ihi'.dilx  y,  but  II  is,  iintwithstanding,  n  very  line  specimen 
uf  the  Liter  (iiithic  style  :  Us  \V.  front  Is  elalMirati'ly  or- 
namented, ami  has  statues  uf  several  kings  uiid  abbots. 
Tile  windows  and  interior  tracery  are  alMi  very  splendid. 
The  remains  of  the  abbey  are  highly  interesting.  It  \v;i« 
l>uliton|>lers.(if  which  inanv  remain.  The  niliis  are  partly 
In  the  Norman  and  partly  in  the  dill'erent  periods  nl  llic 
(iolhle  style.  It  was  nrlMlnally  founded  by  I'.tbelbalil,  io 
7Ui:  tliough  sevi'ral  times  ilistroyed.  It  was  as  ntteii 
relmllt  witli  auxnieiited  spleinhiur  :  Its  eiidnwments  were 
^iiost  ample  ;  and  Us  revenue  ut  the  dl»!<nlulinu  in  the 
reinn  nf  Henry  VIII.  nmniinted  t<i  1.217/.  ^.^.  111/,  a 
year.  I'rom  tiilt  (lerlod  it  fell  liitn  deeav  !  and  during  Ihe 
l.ut  elvll  war  (alter  Ih'Iuk  fur  snine  time  iircupled  as  a 
K.'rriuin)  was  almost  wholly  deniollnheil.  A  market 
lorieerly  held  in  the  tnwn  has  long  been  removed  to 
Thorn.'v  I  but  there  Is  still  an  annual  lair,  on  Sept.,^., 
for  eattli  'uul  flax.  The  inhali.  are  ciilellv  eniplnyed  In 
axni  iiliure.  Tl;;  ,„.i ,,  firnierly  'or  the  mnsl  |mrt  an  uu- 
proliliilile  morass,  has,  bv  uim  of  'Iralulo);.  l'"«0  con- 
verliii  into  rich  arable  and  luistoie  t.inil :  to  a>«<«i  in 
lhl»  are  several  (Hiwerful  wlinlimlls.  which  pump  ilii  lite 
iiipertluons  water  into  elianiiels,  which  conduct  it  oil'.  An 
fkluusivw  Uihvrj  ^lurnierly  bvlunulng  to  tho  abbey,  and 
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now  to  the  crown)  includes  man-  decoys  for  wildfowl  of 
which  this  parish  furnishes  a  '  ge  supply  to  various 
markets.  Geese  aro  also  largely  reared.  {Stukeley'i  Iti- 
tierarium  Curiosum,  p.  33,  &c.) 

CKOYDON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Wallington,  9  m.  S.  London.     Area  of  par..  9,840 
acres.     Pop  of  do.,  iHL"  ,  9,2.54  ;  l»31,  12,447.     The  town, 
situated  on  the  b  idei    of   Banstcad  Downs,  near  the 
source  of  the  Wan  die,  >  onsists  chiefly  of  a  wide  street, 
about    1   m.  in  lei.;-Mi     with  substantially  built,  good 
houses ;  it  is  well  Ii„.itcd,  but  scantily  supplied  with 
water.    The  church,  the  finest  in  the  co.,  in  the  later 
pointed  style,  has  a  lofty  tower  with  pinnacles,  and  con- 
tains many  line  old  monuments,  chiefly  of  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.     This  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
archbishops  of  the  metropolitan  see  having  formerly  re- 
sided in  a  pal.ice  here,  the  remains  and  grounds  of  which 
were  sold  in  I7H0.    There  are  2  other  churches,  built  by 
parliamentary  grant,  within  a  recent  period  :  one  near 
Croydon  Common,  with  400  free  slttmgs,  the  other  at 
Norwood,  with  <i32  ;  4  dissenting  chapels  ;  a  free  school, 
founded  1710,  for  20  children ;  a  school  of  industry  for 
girls  ;  a  school  for  educating  150  children  of  Qualiers, 
removed    from  Islington,  1H2A ;  a  Lancastrian  school  ; 
a  national  school  :  this  last  occupies  the  schoolroom  of 
the  Trinity  hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop  VVhitgift  in 
I5UG,  for  a  warden,  schoolmaster,  chaplain,  and  not  less 
than  30  or  more  than  40  poor  brothers  and  sisters  ;  tho 
income,  which  originally  amounted  to  about  2IK//.  a  year, 
is  now  nearly  2,(100/.  ;  the  archbishop  of  C.interbu'ry  is 
visiter.     The  building  (with  a  chapel  annexeil)  forms  3 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  in  the  domestic  style  of  that  |ie- 
riod :  there  are  also  2  sets  of  almshouses,  and  several 
minor  charities ;  a  small  theatre,   seldom  opened     A 
handsome  town-hall,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  was  built 
in   1807,  in  which  the  summer  assizes  of  tlie  co.  are 
held,  alternately  with  Guildford  ;  when  not  thus  used,  It 
is  occupied  as  a  corn-market :  on  the  site  of  the  old  town- 
hall  is  a  structure  used  as  a  prison  during  the  tssiies,  and 
at  other  times,  as  a  poultry  and  butter  market  j  the  o, 
magistrates  liold  iietty  sessions  weekly  fur  the  district : 
and  there  is  a  court  of  requests  fur  debts  under  .5/., 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  himdred.     Market, 
Saturday.     I'airs,  July  fi.  for  cattle  ;  Oct.  2.  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  pigs  ;  the  latter  is  also  a  crowded  pleasure  fair 
and  noted  for  the  large  quantity  of  walnuts  brought  to  it. 
It  has  a  good  deal  uf  trade  in  corn,  and  a  large  brewery. 
Tho  principal  line  of  road  from  London  to  Brighton 
passes  through  Croydon,  and  it  also  communicates  with 
the  metrnpolls,  by  a  railway  recently  opened,  and  by  a 
canal,  finished  in  1K09.     The  memlMMS  fur  the  E.  division 
CO.  Surrey,  are  elected  liere.     Croydon  is  the  centre  of 
a  iioor  union  uf  10  parishes  ;  Its  own  rates  average  U,4Hli/, 
Tne  great  increase  of  pup.  in  the  |inr.,  from  l^2l  tu  1H3I, 
is  ascribed  In  the  pop.  returns,— with  wliat  justice,  w« 
shall  not  tuidertake  to  say,— to  abuses  in  tho  matiagenient 
uf  the  puor  laws  ;  but  under  the  new  system  these,  If 
they  did  exist,  will  probably  have  been  obviated.    There 
aro  barracks  at  the  end  of  the  town,  at  present  occupied 
ns  a  de(i6t  of  the  rnval  waggun  train.     At  Addiscnmbe, 
I  j  m.  dh,i.ant,  isamilit<kry  cullege,  established  In  IK09,  for 
cadets  iu  the  K.  I.  Company's  service  ;  it  has  14  profes> 
sors  and  masters  in  the  various  departments,  and  usually 
from   120  to  150  students  ;  2  public  examinations  take 
place  annually,  and  tho  education  Is  believed  to  Ih!  ex- 
ceedingly good.      Croydon  is  Ihe  supposed  site  of  the 
\oiwHiii^'«»  nf  Antunine's  Itinerary.     Ou  Uro.ul  (ireen, 
near  it,  are  traces  uf  the  Koinan  mad  friim   Londun  to 
Arundel,  and  many  Koinan  coins  have  been  found  ;  there 
are  also  many   remains  of  an    older  iieriod  ;    amongst 
nthers,  a  cluster  nf2,^  toinidi,  on  a  hill,  iM'tween  Ihe  town 
and  AddiiiKtiin    Park    itlie  archbishop  uf  Canterbury'! 
seat),  and  a  circular  eiuainpmeut  with  a  double  moat. 
{Diunnl's   I'roi/ilon  i     llililiolliiiii    Ti'iiogriiphiea    liri' 
Itiniiit.  II.  Ac.) 

Clll'Z  (SANI'M,  Ihe  most  S,  of  tho  Virgin  Island* 
In  the  \V.  Indies,  In  longing  to  the  Danes,  and  situated 
in  tlie  Carllilie;iii  .Sea,  about  lat.  17°  4.V  N,,  and  long. 
1,4'.' 4lf  W,;  (III  in.  K.S.I'.  Porto  Kicu.  Length,  K,  to 
\V.,',tOin  ;  average  breadth,  ,'i  m.  Area  alKiut  IIKlsii.  m. 
Poll.  32.IHHI.  lit  wliom  'i7,ll(Ml  are  sl.ives.  There  Is  a  chain 
of  hills  In  the  N.  :  but  the  Island  is  generally  level.  'I  liu 
coasts  are  much  liiileiiteil,  and  present  nuineruus  har- 
bours, tile  best  of  whicli  are  those  of  Christlanstadt  and 
I'riederlchstadt.  The  rivulets  are  dried  up  during  a 
part  uf  t\:u  year,  and  water  is  then  scarce  and  bad.  'i'hu 
climate  Is  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  Soil  fertile,  iiro- 
ducing  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  collW',  indigo,  Jtc.  I'hn 
average  value  id  the  prialuce  of  sugar  amiiiints  tu  about 
l,2(Ki,lKNl  rlxdnllars,  and  that  nf  rum  to  NMl.Oiii  rlxdnll.  a 
year.  {II.  Hilln.)  TlinlM'r  is  scarce.  The  principal  (uwn, 
I'hrltlianstadt,  the  cap.  of  all  Ihe  Danish  possessions  iu 
the  W.  Indies,  is  sUiiiiIimI  on  the  dmllvlly  nf  a  hill  on 
the  N.K.  slinre  nl  (he  Uliind  ;  It  Is  well  biilK,  and  has 
.'Miltl  Inliali.  Its  port  is  sei  ore,  and  defeiidiMl  by  u  liat- 
Irrv.  I'riiilerlehladt,  on  the  \V  coast,  has  1,200  Inhnb. 
I'liis  iilaiid  was  diiiovercd  by  Culumbus  in  hii  lecood 
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TOjrnge.  The  Dutch,  English,  French,  Spiuilardi,  4nd 
Danei,  alternately  poiacssed  it  till  1814,  when  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  Denmark.  {American  Encyclopedia; 
Cannabick;  Ritter.) 

CSABA,  a  large  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  Great 
Hungarian  plain  beyond  the  Theiii,  63  ra.  S.  S.W.  Du- 
breciin.  The  latest  ccntui  givea  it  2,063  houseH,  and 
3a,l4S  inhab.  Its  pop.  it  mostly  Proteitant.  It  has  an 
extenilre  trade  in  rorn,  wine,  cattle,  fruit,  hemp,  and 
flax.  (Oeilfrr.  Nat.  Encvc,  l/c.) 

CSANAD,  a  town  of  Hungary  beyond  the  Thcisi.  cap. 
CO.  of  same  name,  oa  the  Maros,  7  m.  S.K.  Mako.  Pop. 
about  7,0(X),  of  whom  above  a  halfare  of  the  Greek  cliurch. 
It  was  formerly  a  populous  and  flourishing  place ;  but  its 
castle  is  now  in  ruins,  its  bishop  non-resiuent,  and  the 
county  meetings  have  lieen  transferred  to  Mako, 

CS()N01t.\U,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter. 
Immediately  after  the  influx  of  tlio  Kdrds,  31  m.  N. 
Segedin.  Pop.  10,613.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  It  was  the  origin.-il  cap.  of 
the  CO.  of  same  name  ;  but  the  county  mcetinKs  are  now 
held  at  Szegedin.  (Uesterr.  Sal.  Encyc;  Berehaus.) 

CUHA,  an  isl.  belonging  to  Spuln,  being  the  largest. 
most  Unurishing,  and  important  of  the  Antilles,  or  W. 
Indian  Isls.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  Uct.  2H. 
14U2 ;  and  was  tirst  called  Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince 
John,  son  of  Frrdinand  and  Isabella  ;  afterwards  I'er- 
nandina,  in  memory  of  the  Catholic  king ;  then  sucres- 
■ively  Santiago  and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  tlie  patron 
laint  of  Spain  and  the  Virgin;  and  by  Spanish  geogra- 

fihers  La  Uttgua  d>:  p^aru,  as  being  descriptive  of  its 
brm.  The  name  Cuba  is  that  in  use  among  the  abo- 
riginei  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

form,  Potilion,  and  Extent its  figure  Is  long  and 

narrow,  approaching  to  that  of  a  crescent,  with  Us  convex 
aide  looking  towards  the  Arctic  Pole  ;  its  W.  portion, 
lying  iM-twecn  Florida  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  In 
Mexico,  leaves  two  entrances  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ; 
the  distance  from  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  most  W.  iioint 
of  the  Island,  In  lat.  21°  M'  N.,  long.  M°  .')7'  I.V  W.,  to 
the  nearest  p<iint  in  j.  ucatan,  is  125  m.  across ;  and  that 
tram  Point  Icacos,  the  most  N.  point  hi  the  islanil,  in 
lat.  23''  10*  N.,  long.  HI"  IIMV  W  to  Capo  Tancha, 
the  S.  extremity  of  Florida,  being  1:10  m.  across.  Point 
Maysl,  the  K.  extremity  of  Cuba,  lat.  2(P|6'40"  N., 
long  74"  V  .W  W.,  is  4U  m.  N.K.  by  K.  from  (ape  ?*an 
Nicolai  Mole,  In  llayti ;  and  Cape  Cruz  in  Cuha,  is  almnt 
9A  m.  N.  from  the  nearest  point  of  JiimuU-a.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  Island,  following  its  curve,  is  .itMiut 
MOO  m.;  its  hre.nith,  which  is  very  Irregular,  \aries  from 
130  to  2.'>  m.  Irs  coasts  are  very  much  Imli'htid,  and  It  is 
■urrounded  by  many  islands.  Islets.  ro<'fs,  Ac.  The  esti- 
mates of  'Is  urea  have,  in  consequence,  diili-red  consider- 
ably; 1)11  ,  Incliiiltng  its  principal  dependemies,  it  was 
calculatL'il  by  Don  Feli|>e  Hania  at  H.HIAsq.  leagues  of 
ao  to  the  ileg.,  equal  to  about  43,3H||  sq.  Kng.  m.  ( limn- 
Mdl,  Enai  tur  I  Islrile  CuAa.  1.42.)*  Notwithstanding 
the  general  difficulty  of  approaching  its  slmrei,  It  has 
several  exc!-llent  harbours,  that  of  tlir  llavannah  lieing 
one  of  the  b«-st  in  the  world.  The  lanil  along  the  sea 
shore,  almost  all  roinid  the  isl ,  Is  so  low  anil  Hat  ns  to  he 
scarcely  raised  alx)ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  greatly 
Increases  the  dittirulty,  especially  in  the  rainy  seiuon,  of 
comminikating  with  the  Interior.  In  the  lagoons,  near 
the  shore,  es|MK'lally  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isl.,  Illliit  with 
sea  water  during  spring  tides,  suKli'lent  salt  Is  coll(-cte<l 
for  the  use  of  the  iiiliah.  A  cordllleru  stretilies  tnini  the 
one  end  of  the  isl.  to  the  other,  dividing  II  into  two 
iwequal  se<-(iiuis,  that  on  the  N.  side  IH-Ing  for  (he  most 

Iiart  (he  narrower  of  the  two.  Of  thi  geology  IKtIe  is 
Lin>wn  l>eyond  what  Is  to  be  found  In  llnniholdt.  The 
Cordillera  Is  one  gre.it  rahareons  mass,  which  Is  found 
to  rest  on  a  schistose  f,)rma(lon.  Its  suniniK  preKen(s  a 
naked  ridge  of  barren  rocks,  occasionally  Inlerrnpted  bv 
more  gentle  ui'dnlatiinis. 

t'liinalf.  —  In  the  W.  half  of  the  Isl.  the  climate  Is  such 
as  is  to  be  ex|H-eted  alimg  (he  N.  limit  of  the  (iirrlj  jone, 
presendng  many  inequalities  of  temp,  trom  the  near 
nelglilxiurhiMMl  of  (he  American  continent.  The  seasons 
•rti  spoken  of  aa  (he  rainy  and  the  dry,  htil  the  llni'  of 
demarcation  Is  not  very  clearly  delini'd.  The  warmest 
months  are  .Inly  and  .Viigust,  when  the  mean  temp.  Is 
from  2H"  to  2<i"orthe  centigrade,  or  from  M'i-'to84-'  Fahr. 
1'he  coldest  months  are  l)i?c.  and  Jan.,  when  the  mean 
temp.  Is  iM-arly  hr  4'iihr.  less  than  inider  the  iMpmlor. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  heat  would  In-  Insupportable 
lint  for  (he  regular  aUernation  of  the  land  .ind  sea  lireeses. 
The  Heather  ol'Ihe  dry  season  Is  comparallvely  cool  and 
agre<'abh'.  II  never  snows.  bii(  hail  and  hoar  frosi  are 
Do(  iincoininiiii ;  nml  at  an  eleiallmi  of  .tlidor  4110  11  alifive 
the  level  of  (he  sea,  he  has  been  founil  several  lines  In 
thickness,  when  thi'  N.  wiiiil  has  hap|H'ned  to  prevail  hir 
several  weiks  In  snccessiini.  Ilnrriranes  an'  iio(  so 
lrequeii(  as  In  lla}tl,  and  (he  odii'r  \S.  Inniaii  Isls,  and 
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seldom  do  much  damage  on  shore.  In  the  E.  part  of 
the  isl.,  particularly  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Santiago 
earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent.  The  most  severe  uii 
record  are  those  which  took  place  in  1675,  1682,  1766 
•nd  1826. 

Animal  Kingdom.  —  The  only  indigenous  quadruped 
known  In  the  Island  is  theju<ia  or  hulia,  sliapcd  like  a 
rat,  but  from  12  to  IHIn.  in  length,  exclusive  of  (he  tail  • 
of  a  [clear  black  colour,  feeding  on  leaves  and  fruits' 
and  inhabiting  the  hollows  and  clefts  of  trees.  Its 
flesh,  though  insipid,  is  sometimes  eaten.  Amphibious 
oviparous  animals,  the  crocodile,  cayman,  manati,  tor- 
toise, and  Jicotea ;  the  first  on  the  co;ist,  and  the 
others  In  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  perro  jibaro  \t 
the  domestic  dog  restored  to  a  state  of  nature.  It  be- 
comes fierce  and  carnivorous,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
the  wolf  of  Kurope  ;  never  attacking  man  until  pressed 
in  the  chase.  Whatever  be  their  original  colour,  they 
uniformly  degenerate  into  a  dirty  black,  with  a  very 
rough  coat.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  extirp.^te 
them,  they  increase  in  numbers,  and  do  gre,it  daniiiL'c 
among  the  cattle.  The  domestic  cat,  called  the  gaio 
jibaro,  when  it  liecomcs  wild,  commits  similar  do- 
predations  on  the  poultry  yard.  The  most  valuable 
of  the  domestic  animals  are  the  cow  and  pig.  The 
sheep,  goat,  and  ass  are  not  In  such  general  use,  al. 
though  within  these  few  years  the  great  jackass  of  (lie 
peninsula  has  been  introduced  with  some  success,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  mules.  The  feathered  race  are  re. 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  ;  but  are  far 
too  numerous  for  separate  notice.  The  rivers,  (hougli 
not  large,  arc  well  supplied  with  excellent  fish,  as  are 
the  bays  and  inlets  with  the  natives  of  the  deep.  Oysters 
and  other  shcli-tish  are  aUo  numerous ;  but  of  inferior 
quality,  and  adhere  to  (lie  branches  of  the  mangrove 
trees  which  surround  the  coast.  Snakes  of  a  large  slic 
arc  of  rare  occurrence,  though  some  have  been  seen  10 
or  12  ft.  long,  and  7  or  H  in.  in  diameter.  Of  insects  (lie 
bee  is  turned  (n  valuable  accou(i(  liy  the  exportati(  n  of 
Its  wax,  and  the  use  made  of  its  honey.  The  innsi|uito 
trilieare  troublesome,  and  the  phosphorescent  fiunily  ,iro 
remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  lights  they 
exhibit,  ' 

Vegelable  Kingdom — The  forests  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent. Mahogany  and  other  hard  woods  are  inillge- 
nous,  and  several  sorts  are  well  suited  for  ship-build- 
ing. The  palm  tribe  arc  as  remarkable  fur  lieniity 
as  utility ;  and  of  vines  there  is  great  variety,  sume 
of  siirli  strength  as  to  destroy  the  largest  of  the  forest 
trees  in  their  parasitical  embrace.  The  tropical  I'ruiti 
are  plentiful  and  various ;  of  these  the  pine-niipje, 
orange,  and  its  variedes,  are  the  most  highly  valunl. 
Of  the  alimentary  plaiKs,  (he  platano  or  niaiilain  is  liy 
far  the  most  important.  Next  in  order  come  the 
sweet  and  lilttiT  i/ma,  the  sweet  root  being  eaten 
as  a  vegi'table,  and  (he  hitler  i  onverted  Into  Jiremi 
after  Us  poisonous  juice  has  lieen  exiracted.     The  sweet 

Iiotato,  the  yam,  ami  other  I'urinaceons  roots  are  aUii 
Loown,  although  not  in  siieh  general  use  as  in  (he  llri. 
i.sli  West  Indh's.  The  inSlie  or  Indian  corn  Is  iniliiien. 
ous.  and  ni  extensive  use,  the  green  leaves  for  Imlder, 
niuU'r  the  name  of  mallija  ;  and  (he  grain  in  varioiii 
forms  for  man  and  beas(.  Kice  Is  ciiltivatiMl  in  eunii- 
di'rable  quantity  ;  aril  a  variety  of  beans,  especially  (hi! 
garbnnxo,  so  well  known  in  the  peninsula.  (larilen 
stull's  are  scarcely  known,  except  in  the  Ilavaniiali  ami 
other  large  towns, and  (here  only  in  tlie  dry  season.  The 
culture  of  llowers  is  still  less  attended  to. 

Minrrat  Kiiigilom.  —  The  pursuit  of  the  prerloiii 
metals  was  the  great  idijert  ot  the  first  discoverers,  hut 
if  gold  was  found  at  all.  It  was  probably  In  wakhiiiK  the 
sands  of  some  oi^hu  rivers,  as  no  traces  of  the  tun. 
posed  ininliiK  operations  are  now  to  be  found.  The  until 
and  silver  sent  to  .S|ialn  from  Cuba,  Ilayli,  ainl  Ja- 
maha,  toon  aller  the  discovery  and  conquest  nf  lhi<e 
islaiuls,  riinsisted,  most  likely,  of  the  accumnlaliiuii  nf 
the  aborigines.  In  the  course  of  the  17th  century.  Ilir 
cop|H>r  mines  near  SaiUlago,  in  the  V.,  part  of  file  islaml, 
were  wronghl  with  some  success,  hut  were  nlMii^lnmil 
upwards  of  IIMI  years  ago,  frnni  the  imperh'ct  kiHiHleilvi' 
wliieh  (hen  cxisdHl,  nl  (heart  of  ex(rac(iiig  the  iiulal 
from  (he  ore.  W  hen  (he  mines  were  abaiidoni'd,  n  lariii' 
quantity  of  the  mineral,  amiinntlng  to  several  liiinilrisl 
tons,  was  left  on  (he  kp<i(  as  wordiless,  hu(  having  Isrii 
siibjii'(ed  (o  analysis  a  few  years  ago,  hy  one  nf  Hie 
iiresenl  Fnglish  tiroprlelors,  l(  was  found  (o  iHkiiriili 
in  metal  as  amply  to  re|iay  the  ex|>ense  of  Fimllnull 
to  Swansea  for  snieltliig.  In  eiinseqiienee  of  tlili  ilu- 
<overy,  (he  old  workings  were  explored,  and  three ilii. 
(Inc(  companies  have  been  lorined  for  the  piirjiniie  ef 
reni'Hlng  (he  inliiiiig  o|H>radons  on  a  srale  i>l^  inmi. 
derable  magiiitiide.  One  of  these,  called  the  I'liyloli 
I'omiMiii),  has  lieen  highly  sueees.lul,  einplnyniii  '."I 
niiiiers  and  Uluiiirers,  some  of  (hem  slaves,  oiiiieenii. 
grants  rrmii  the  Canaries,  and  some  arllihd  siiten 
iroin  (  ornwall.  Two  iiiiMerl'ul  steam  engines  hiiielii.  i 
erected  by  this  cumpany  lu  otslst  In  preparing  Ihs  ur« 
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for  exportation';  and  500  beasts  of  burden,  horte*,  mules, 
and  camels  are  constantly  employed  in  transporting  it  to 
the  place  of  shipment  at  Santiago.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Santa  Clara,  another  copper-mine  has  been  opened 
by  an  American  company,  but  its  greater  distance  from 
the  sea,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  pure  metal  in  a 
given  quantity  of  ore,  have  hitheno  prevented  it  from 
meeting  with  an  equal  degree  of  success.  At  first,  the  mi- 
neral of  Santa  Clara  was.'sent  to  be  smelted  at  New  York ; 
but  latterly,  like  that  from  Cobre,  near  Santiago,  it  has 
been  shipped  to  the  great  smclting-houses  in  Wales. 
Coal  of  tolerable  quality  has  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Havannah,  but  though  several  pits 
have  been  opened,  the  means  of  internal  communication 
are  so  imperfect,  that  English  coal,  carried  out  iu  the 
nugar  ships  as  ballast,  can  still  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Tlie  coal  of  Culm  is  highly  bituminous,  and  in  some 
places  degenerates  into  a  form  resembling  the  asphal- 
tum  which  is  found  in  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  and 
ill  various  parts  of  Kurope.  The  ships  of  the  disco- 
verers were  careened  with  this  bitumen,  which  is  often 
found  near  the  coast  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  like  petro- 
leum or  naphtha.  Marbles  and  jaspers,  of  various  colours, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Culia,  and  in  its  chief  depcndancy,  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Tlic  mineral  waters  of  San  Ulego,  Madringa,  and  Gu- 
anabacao  have  obtained  some  celebrity,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  which  is  within  a  few  miles  of 
tlie  Havannah,  they  are  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore 
not  much  resorted  to.  Tlie  temperature  of  the  springs 
of  San  Diego  is  about  05"  Fahr. ;  the  water  is  clear  and 
tr-insparent,  causing  nausea  on  the  stomach,  and  ex- 
lialing  the  foetid  smell  of  rotten  eggs.     The  analysis  of  a 


part  additional  is  clandestinely  exported  from  the  un- 
licensed ports,  and  otherwise.  In  1833  the  costomi 
returns  gave  a  total  export  of  7,624,553  arrobas,  or 
190,613,625  lbs. ;  and  In  1837  the  export,  according  to 
the  same  returns,  amounted  to  9,060,053  arrobas,  or 
226,501 ,355  lbs. ;  to  which,  by  adding  Mth  part  for  the 
quantity  clandestinely  exported,  the  total  export  In  1837 
will  be  found  to  amount  to  the  prodigious  sum  of 
283,126,695  lbs.,  or  126,400  tons  I 

The  culture  of  coffee  has  advanced  with  equal  or  even 
greater  rapidity.  In  1800  there  were  but  80  planutioni 
In  the  island ;  In  1817  there  were  779  ;  and  in  IH27  thern 
were  no  fewer  than  2,067,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each  1 
The  low  prices  of  cofSee  that  have  since  generally  pre- 
vailed seem  to  have  checked  this  astonishing  progress. 
But  in  1837  the  custom-house  returns  show  an  export  of 
no  less  than  2,133,567  arrobas,  or  of  53,339,175  lbs.,  to 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  considerable  additioni 
must  be  made  to  get  the  true  exports. 

Tobacco  is  indigenous  in  Cuba,  and  its  excellent 
quality  is  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  seldom  profitable  to  the  planter; 
but  we  doubt  this,  as  its  export,  and,  consequently,  cul- 
ture, have  largely  increased.  In  1826  the  export  of 
cigars  amounted  to  only  197,194  its.,  whereas  it  had 
increased,  in  1837,  to  792,438  lbs.  The  culture  of  cot- 
ton and  Indigo  is  very  much  on  the  decline.  Indian 
corn,  rice,  beans,  plantains,  and  even  wheat,  are  raised 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  for  the  demand,  so  that  flour  is  an 
important  article  of  importation.  Cattle  have  become 
extremely  numerous,  being  estimated  at  about  1,200,000 
bead ;  and  hides  form  an  important  article  of  export. 


pound  of  water  gives  105  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  i  Horticulture  Is  very  little  attended  to. 


clialk,  1  grain  of  the  hydrochloratc  of  magnesia,  1  of 
tlie  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  -46  of  sulphurated  hy- 
drogen gas.  The  baths  are  used  in  cutaneous  uiiicctions, 
congestions  of  the  lympliatic  glands,  scrofula,  obstinate 
lyphitis,  suppressions  of  the  menstrua,  chronic  diar- 
rnoeas,  strictures  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  muscular 
contractions,  and  in  various  other  disorders. 

Population.  —  There  have  been  four  regular  censuses 
of  the  population  :  the  first  in  1775,  when  ft  amounted  to 
17U,37U;  the  second  in  I79l,iwhen  it  was  272,140;  the 
Ifiird  in  IHI7,  when  it  was  5ril,9<.l8,  and  with  transient 
persons,  630,980;  and  the  fourth  in  1827,  when  the  pcr- 
maiirnt  population  was  704,487,  and.witli  transient  per- 
sons, 7.10,562.  A  Hllh  census  is  now  (1839)  in  progress, 
when  It  is  supposed  that  the  gross  numbers  will  exceed 
■Hin.OOO.  According  to  the  census  of  1827,  the  population 
is  divided  as  follows :  ^ 


Malm. 

FcmalM. 

Total. 

WWtei 

Free  pensile  of  colour 

Free  Ne«roe« 

.NegTu  and  coloured  llaret 

Ti)(i\l 

M.WIl 
1S3,«U(I 

l4V,.V.m 
89,4^6 
«.'i,07fi 

3I1,(ISI 
47,91  1 
4l«.aN0 

SHI!,'J4tl 

4in,m«     1    800J8'2 

7(M,4»7 

Kduraliim  is  at  a  very  low  ebb :  In  the  whole  island 
there  are  only  222  schools.  Of  these,  129  arc  for  white 
hoys,  ami  7'J  lor  wliite  girls ;  6  for  coloured  boys,  and  8 
for  coloured  girls.  'I'hey  are  attended  liy  6,025  white 
liovs,  2,417  white  girls  ;  4)i0  coloured  boys,  and  ISO 
coloured  girls.  The  proportion  of  free  clilldren,  between 
.'i  anil  15  year*  of  age,  at  school,  to  those  not  at  school, 
Is  supposed  to  be  about  I  to  KM  There  is  not,  In  the 
entire  jirov.  of  Puerto  I'rlnclpe,  a  single  school  for 
free  colmircil  children  of  either  sex  ;  and  It  Is  needless 
to  add  that  they  are  Inadmissible  at  the  white  schools, 
or  those  who  pay  for  their  own  ediiciitlon,  there  are 
S.'t'ir.  wliitp  Imys.  1,557  white  girls;  371  coloured  boys, 
.iMil  142  roloiifed  girls.  Of  tno&e  tauuht  gratuitously 
bv  the  masters,  there  are  672  white  boys,  3ii3  white 
Hirls ;  71  Coloured  boys,  and  28  coloured  girls.  Of  those 
uho  have  the  expense  of  their  education  dpfraye<l  by 
patriotic  si/cieti'js.  there  are  340  white  boys,  and  2(K) 
white  girls.  Of  those  ediirated  by  nubile  subscription, 
or  by  liical  taxation,  there  are  l,7w  while  boys,  297 
while  girls ;  18  coloured  boys,  and  10  rolimreil  girls. 
A'(/  f/firr,  nraro  or  coloured,  t$  attmilint  or  admiuibic 
into  any  iif  Ihf  tcliiuiln  (ffllir  iaianri. 

Muricultiirf The  raising  of  sogar  aiwl  cofltc  con- 
stitutes tiy  far  the  tnost  important  branch  of  industry 
tarried  on  in  Cuba.  The  culture  ol  liotli  these  great 
slaiiles  has  advanced  with  extraordinary  raiikllty,  espo- 
rially  since  Hli9,  when  the  ports  of  the  i'iland  were  freely 
n|«Mied  to  foreigners.  Tne  iiriiiilpal  i-xpiirt  of  both 
atliiies  takes  place  from  the  Havainiiili ;  and  the  export 
of  sugar  from  that  city,  which  In  I'lio  amounted  to 
alKMit  K.INKMKKI  lbs.,  bail  inireaseil  in  IHlKl  In  above 
4ll,lNill,(iii(ilbs,  in  1H2II  to  alMive  |iKl,iMHi.(Hmllis.,  and  may 
at  preseul  amount  lo  Iroin  1 10  to  I'.ii  million  lbs. I  Ac- 
conlliig  to  the  clKlom-hoiise  returns,  the  exiMirts  of 
sugar  from  the  entire  Islaml  amniinted.  In  In27,  lo 
l&U,uuo,iKlo  lbs.  i  but  II  Is  aurrtalned  that  at  least  !-4th 


ilfanK/ac^urej.  — Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
making  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  preparation 
of  cofTec,  the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island. 

tntcmiil  Communication.  —  The  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Interior  and  tlie  coast  are  very  im- 
Serfect.  The  common  roads  are  badly  constructed,  and 
iiring  the  rainy  season  are  in  general  impassable  for 
wheel-carriages.  The  evil  is  diminished  by  the  long 
and  narrow  fnrm  of  the  island,  which  enables  the  plant- 
ers to  bring  their  produce  to  a  place  of  shipment  with- 
out any  very  long  land  journey.  The  number  of  coast- 
ing vessels  is  in  consequence  considerable,  and  in  1839 
the  island  possessed  13  steam-boafs.  There  are  also 
throe  ste.tm  ferry-boats  plying  In  the  harltour  of  the 
Havannah,  a  steam  dredglng-machine  for  cleaning  it, 
and  a  steam  tow-boat  for  carrying  the  punts  loaded  with 
the  mud  of  tho  harbour  out  to  sea.  A  line  of  railroad, 
the  first  of  any  consideration  which  has  yet  been  laid 
down  in  an  part  of  the  W.  Indies,  was  openeil  in  1838, 
connecting  the  Havannah  with  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant sugar  districts,  and  having  its  inland  terminus  at  the 
town  of  Gulnes,  45  m.  distant.  The  other  points  at 
which  it  touclies  are  Almendarea,  Bejucal,  San  Felipe, 
and  Meleno.  The  capital  employed  in  its  construction 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  loan  negotiated  in  London. 
Its  nominal  amount  was  ^f<^),^fA)l„  but  having  been  taken 
at  75  per  cent.,  its  actual  priKlucc  was  3;t7,837/.  10s.,  bear- 
ing fi  per  cent,  interest,  uilli  a  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund, 
which  ought  lo  extinguish  the  capital  in  1860.  The  gross 
produce  Uir  the  first  month  alter  ft  was  opened  was  36,0110 
dols.,  of  W'hicii  24,(KX)  arose  from  the  cimveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, 10,(100  from  the  freight  of  produce,  and  2,000  for 
the  transit  of  goodf  going  Inland  from  the  Havannah. 
•Several  branches  have  been  proposed  for  connecting 
tills  railroad  with  the  S.  coast  at  Uatabano  or  Cuanlmar, 
and  in  IH38  a  company  was  formed  for  constructing  u 
railway  lietween  Cardenas  and  Soledad  dc  Ueinba,  which, 
if  carrioti  Into  effect,  would  probably  allerwards  be 
extended  so  as  to  conimiinlcatu  with  the  Havannah  and 
Guini's  railroad  at  llejucal. 

Vurrency.  —  Toper  money  is  unknown.  The  coins  in 
use  are  Spanish  tluublooiis  or  ounces,  w  hich  are  •  legnl 
tender  f'r  17  hard  dollars,  and  at  the  exchange  of  8Jlf 
per  cent,  are  worth  H.  10>.  lOd. :  also  the  subdivision* 
of  these  doubloons,  the  half  bi'ing  8  4  dols. ;  the  quarter, 
4  2  dols.  t  the  eighth,  2  I  dols. :  and  the  sixteenth,  l|  did. 
Mexican  and  Columbian  doubloons,  or  oiincvs,  are  als* 
In  circulation,  and  are  legal  tender  for  16  hard  dollars, 
equal  to  3^.  tut.  Hrf.  ;  they  arc  sometimes  In  demand  for 
expiirlalion,  at  a  i>rcmiuni.  Their  aliquot  parts  aro 
worth  right,  four,  two,  and  one  dollar  respectively.  Of 
silver  coins,  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar  Is  worth  4(.  'lit., 
and  Is  imly  legal  lender  al  its  nominal  worth  ;  but  it  Is 

Sonerally  In  diinaml  for  export  at  a  premium  of  from 
lo  A  per  cent.  Mexican,  I'nllnt  States,  and  South 
American  doliius,  are  also  legal  tender  nt  Iheir  numn. 
rlcal  value,  and  are  oicaslonnlly  In  demand,  at  n  trifling 
preinliiin,  Kur  small  payments,  the  coins  in  circulation 
are  the  four,  two,  one  and  half  real  pieces,  which  are 
e<|ual  to  the  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  a 
dollar  respetlively. 
Tiaih\  —  'I'he  pdits  of  the  island  licensed  for  foreign 
U  u  .1 
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trade  are  the  Havannah,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe, Matanzas,  Trinidad,  Baracoa,  Gil)ara,  Cienfuegos, 


and  Manzanillo.    We  subjoin  tome  tabular  atatementi 
as  to  tlie  trade  of  Cuba  in  1834,  1835,  and  1836 :  •. 


Abitract  Account  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  for  the  Years  1834, 1835,  and  1836. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS.                                                  1 

11*34. 

1835. 

1836. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

Dullan. 

Dollar: 

Dalian. 

Dollarl. 

DaUari. 

Ddlari. 

Liquldi 

1,875,453  3 

l,5<i  1,544  2 

2,074,428  2 

In  staple  nroductions 
of  the  island 

ProvMom 

1,581,305  6 

1,436,955  1 

1,168,839  2 

12,059,611  6t 

11,791,919  3 

12,S29,.566  5 

Splm 
FniiU 

71,40*  1 

55,369  7 

83,646  2 

In  fruits  and  precious 

131,717  0 

105,322  7 

216,6.M  3 

metals 

1,132,699  7 

342,066  21 

1,303,499  01 

Urain 

2,6fiH,U«4  0 

3,304,985  2 

.t,.574,548  4 

In  products  of  foreign 

Butter,  ciraew,  lie.  - 

1,309,238  2 

1,.139,.')96  7 

995,857  7 

parts 

1,895,613  6 

1,925,261  « 

1.26.5,179  5 

Fish 

278,700  1 

.1ll3,.S,1(i  0 

423,396  7 

Uold  in  specie 

72,210  4.1 
892,079  2J 

49,552  fi 

86,421  0 

Various  articles 

251,204  2 

2W,4i7  1 

282,940  4 

Sliver  in  ditto 

217,370  4.1 

J,061,24'i  01 

Cations 

1,804,477  3 

1,764,521  1 

2,.158,209  4 

Silver  in  Imuts 

2,1. '.2  0 

3,272  0 

Woollens 

292,356  6 

367,741  0 

453,226  2 

Linens 

1,742,372  7 

2,919,105  4 

3,\1.t,353  7 

15,454,427  2) 

14,329,442  2 

16,515,908  3 

Fun 

383,695  6 

424,674  3 

487,595  1 

Balance  In  favour  of 

Silks 

469,021  0 

416,946  6 

397,653  7 

impurts 

4,588,014  31 

7,875,506  01 

7  J74,342  7 

Woods 

813,847  6 

370,712  7 

973,772  0 

1 

Mel.^ 

1,652,.163  0 

2,270,792  Oj 
3,290,5,')0  44 

1,61,1,628  0 

Various  articles 

3,239,0'iO  6 

4,109,220  5 

Uoit-  In  spraie 

,   6ia,2Utl  7 

1,115,6/1  3 

493,926  1 

SilterlntUlto 

■*   814,940  6 

967,211 1  7i 

875,356  0 

211,042,441  6 

22,204,948  2^ 

23,J2 1,251   2 

20,012,441  6 

22,2111,948  ii 

23,921,251  2 

Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  Island. 


FL.\as. 

1831. 

18.15. 

1836.                       1 

Entered. 

Sailed. 

Enleml.       1         Sailed. 

Emered.       |         Sailed. 

Siuuiish 

American 

Enxllsh 

French 

Uerman          -              ■ 

Flemish  and  Dutch 

Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish     - 

lullan       - 

Portuguese       -                 •            • 

HajtlaK 

797 

945 

113 

58 

42 

.14 

25 

13 

8 

1 

717 

910 

IIKI 

62 

55 

.12 

27 

10 

3 

1 

in 

1,123 
127 
45 
46 
51 
24 
13 
11 

607 
1 ,029 
121) 
45 
59 
45 
2t 
12 
5 

744 
1,225 
186 
47 
46 
42 
34 
15 
18 

,  643 
1,11.9 
1!I9 
43 
63 
47 

"i 

2,11,16            i         1,917            1         2,162 

1,916 

2„1,',7            1         2,2.-1           1 

Frincipn 

Articles 

of  Import  and  Export. 

I.Ml'ORTS. 

lEXl'ORTS.                                             1 

18.14. 

1835.      I        1836. 

Rum               .           •    pll>e« 
Sliwar          ■               ■  arrubas 
Collie        •               -     — 
M«i              .           -      - 
Miilassea           ■        -    MhI>. 
I'nhacro  in  leaf       -  arrobas 
Ditto    ill  L'i|{iirs     '     iba. 

18.14. 

183.5.                18.16. 

Flour         -             -  barrels 
Jerked  lieef       .       •  arrobas 
Bactm  and  ham       -      — 
Salted  meat              -  liarreU 
Codfish        •             -arru..ja 
Cheese            -            -      — 
flutter  .iiid  larU        -     — 
Hire                            .      — 
Candles,  tallow         -     ~ 
Ditto,     s|iermaceU      — 

141,894  Oi 

889,244  0 

46,141  II 

15,186  0. 

72,577  0 

31,672  0 

254,899  0 

.560,(^57  0* 

9tl,12l  OJ 

6,966  oj 

173,023  0 
8IKI,IIH1  0 

44,621  0 

8,304  0 

276,284  0 

.18,914  II 
2!MI,528  (I 
,589,481  0 

68,216  0; 
4,752  0| 

181A)6  0 
'  639,739  01 
1  35,984  Oj 
1     13,118  OV 

395,671  l).( 

36,124  0 

;  180,8.1,5  Uj 

742,.'i67  ol 

63,293  0 

,  250,373  04 

72,(i(;o  0 

7,357,202  4 
1,817.315  (1 
114,8111  6 
9.10,317  4 
252,.146  2 
985,564  0 

5,815  n\         ,1,888  0 
8,718,.100  0   8,9S6,96r,  II 
1,416,014  OJ  1,6|(,,441  OJ 
31,064  0,      24,2,58  11 
109.233  0       IO'P,5inO 
12,5,.102  04     228, ',19  11 
346/i75  0  .    618,442  U 

REVENUE. 


1835. 


Duties  on  imports  •  -  ■  • 

Ditto     ex|iorts  •  * 

Tirrlluriai  reiiU  and  other  blanches  not  («nipriscd  in  tin  balance 

Duties  on  imports  ... 

Ditto     et|H>rls  -  •  -  ■ 

Territorial  rents,  and  other  brantlies  not  comprised  in  the  balanrt 

Duties  on  imports  -  -  ■  ' 

Ditto     eiL)Kirts  ■  •  .  ■ 

Terrllorlal  rents,  and  other  branches  not  romprlsetl  in  the  balance 


IHIii'i.        , 
4.4n5,.il4  1  I 

692.97 1  5 
3,847,446  IJ. 

4,791,777  3  ! 

634,2.56  .11 1 

3,371,149  1   :- 

5,017,217  Ul 

726,576  oJ 

3,.523,472  .5  ' 


-8,94,5,7.14  71 


-8,797,182  71 


,267,26(1  J 


IMUrt. 


Dcrrea^. 
-148,.'>52  0 


Inrrrasr, 
-470,083  !| 


In  1«7  the  value  of  th<>  Imports  nmoiintetl  to  22,!MO  M.S7 
dollars,  and  that  of  tlii'  eximrts  to  ■2ll„14fi,1(i7  IJilollnrs. 
'i'lir  value  of  the  cottons  iinportod  was  ;i,'2:i3,l'2(l  dollars  ; 
that  of  woollens,  ,^7i^l7H  ;  linens,  2,H81.<l!l!li  and  silks, 
Sin,4M  dollars.  The  iiriiiclpal  I'xnorts  In  IK)7  nrre 
'MXill.oASI  arrobas  siigar,  val.  7  !l'.i7,Mli  doUnrs  ;  'i.l.'KI,M;7| 
arrolias  innco,  value  2,KU,.V>7  dollars;  Il4.■.l7■^|  h(i|(s- 
heads  mnluioa,  value  71H..'iUH  iltillara  ;  tnliarcn,  value 
.VilKMK  ilollars  \  and  7'.l'2,4:tsi  pounds  of  ciiiars,  valiiv 
I, 'i«i7,4»6  dollars.  Of  the  total  valiieol  the  Impiirls  In  1k.'I7, 
l,,'l7:<.!Ni'i  dollars  were  Importetl  I'roni  (ireat  llrllaln.  and 
ri,.V46,<l.'>.'S  diillan  from  tin-  V .  States,  the  exports  to  theiu 
countries  belnx  in  about  the  same  pniportlnii.     This 

freat  nrpponderaticit  of  the  II.  .States  in  the  trade  with 
'uba  Is  asrrilialile  prinripally,  perhaps,  to  their  (ireater 
proximity  and  siiporlnr  fadlllies  for  supplyinK  the  plant- 
ers with  provisions  and  Inmher;  but  it  iB,noiioiilii,  ouinK 
also.  In  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  the  I',  .states  iH'InK 
the  prim  ipal  market  for  the  sioiar.i'oflie.and  other  staple 
priHliirtions  of  t'lilia,  wliereas  these  are  almost  wholly 
•hut  out  of  our  markets  by  the  liiKh  dIsirliiilnatInK  du- 
ties Imposed  In  favour  of  our  own  I'olonies.  Ilenee  it  Is 
that  the  greater  part  ot  our  trade  witli  (utm,  as  well  as 
that  with  Uracil,  has  to  lie  rarrlvd  on  Indirectly,  and  at  .1 
eompnrnllre  disadvantage.  , 


Slaves,  a  most  Important  artlrln  of  Import,  are  nnl 
notieed  In  the  above  tallies.  The  numfier  anniiiijly 
liitroduei'd  into  the  island  has  been  variously  est iiniild 
at  from  4(i,lMiO  to  20,0(1(1 ;  the  smaller  number  being  nniil 
prohahl)  niMirest  the  mark. 

The  extraordinary  Increase  of  the  pop.  and  of  llic 
staple  articles  of  export  I'rom  C'idia,  is,  no  dniiht,  nscrili. 
able  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Of  Iheie,  the  ino-t  Im- 
portant unqiiestionahly  has  licen  th<-  breaking  up  I'f  llie 
old  colonial  monopoly  that  so  long  iiressed  down  the 
Inilustry  of  the  islanil,  and  the  estahllMiment  In  its  tlraii 
of  a  liberal  commercial  system.  A  good  di'al  ol  tlie  Isle 
rapid  increase  In  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cofhe  mny 
also  Ih!  ascribed  to  the  cnntinuetl  importation  or  slinci, 
and  to  the  conscipient  abundant  siipplv  of  the  s|ic<'it'<  iif 
labour  necessary  in  this  ilepartinenl.  The  extraordinary 
rertilily  ...  the  soH,  and  the  proximity  of  all  parts  In  llir 
sea.  are  also  Imiiortant  considerations.  The  fertility  nf 
gie.it  part  of  <'ulm  Is  unequalled,  perhaps,  except  bylho 
Im'sI  parts  of  ilayli  and  (iulaiia.  And  tailing  these  lir- 
I'umstances  Into  nccmint,  and  adverting  to  the  lait  lli.il 
the  portion  of  the  surface  at  present  iiinler  cnltivnliim  ii 
nit  supposed  to  amount  to  7  percent,  of  its  wholeexlnl, 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  (iiba  might  not  only  I'lirimli 
vastly  Increased  supplies  of  sugar  luid  coffee,  hill  lliil 
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«he  might  alio,  vere  her  capabilities  moderately  de- 
veloped, supply  more  than  double  her  present  pop.  with 
all  torts  of  necessaries. 

The  usual  commission  charged  by  merchants  on  the 
tale  of  goods  is  S  per  cent.,  with  a  del  credere  of  2)  per 
cent,  if  the  sales  are  on  credit  and  guaranteed,  and  a 
further  commission  of  3)  per  cent  for  the  returns,  whe- 
ther in  bills  or  produce.    On  purchases  the  commission 
Is  21  per  cent.,  and  a  further  ^  per  cent,  if  drawn  for  in 
bills  of  exchange.    For  procuring  freight  5  per  cent,  is 
charged,  and  2|  for  insuring  the  amount.    For  advances 
of  money  the  rate  jis  6  per  cent.,  when  no  other  commis- 
sion is  chargeable.  Bill  business  Is  done  at  various  rates, 
from  1  to  2|  per  cent,  according  to  its  magnitude.  These 
are  the  rates  of  the  foreign  houses :  those  of  the  Spanish 
and  Creole  merchants  arc  generally  higher.    There  is 
no  obstacle  whateverito  the  establishment  of  foreigners  as 
merchants  in  the  Island.  The  law  says  that  those  who  are 
naturalised  in  Spain  'may  freely  carry  on  trade  with  the 
same  rights  and  obllsatluns  as  the  liatives  of  tlie  kingdom, 
and  that  those  who  have  not  been  naturalised,  or  have  a 
legal  domicile,  may  still  carry  on  trade  under  the  regu- 
lations stipulated  in  the  treaties  in  force  between  the 
rcsuectlve  governments ;  and  in  default  of  such  conven- 
tion.ll  regulations,  the  same  privileges  are  to  be  conceded 
as  those  cnjoved  by  Spaniards  carrying  on  trade  In  the 
country  of  which  such  foreigners  are  natives.    In  prac- 
tice this  last  condition  is  not  much  attended  to  ;  as  fo- 
rrigncrs  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves  as  mer- 
chants witliout  any  inquiry  as  to  the  rights  or  privileges 
enjoyed  by  Spaniards  in  the  country  they  come  from. 
As  to  manufacturers  and' mechanics,  the  only  ditflculty 
that  can  arise  regards  their  religion.    On  entering  the 
island  every  stranger  is  required  to  find  security  in  the  fol- 
loning  terms :  —  "  1  am  responsible  and  become  security 
in  every  case  for  the  person  and  conduct  of  .\.  B.,  arrived 
from  C.  in  the  ship  D. ;  binding  myself  to  present  him, 
if  called  on  by  the  government,  ona  to  conduct  him  at 
my  expense  to  any  place  that  may  be  designated."  This 
security  is  easily  obtiined,  and,  In  fact,  encouragement  is 
given  to  mechanics  and  white  people  of  all  clastfs  to 
settle  in  the  island.   After  landing,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
apply  fur  a  letter  of  domicile,  and  to  present  a  certiilcate 
that  the  applicant  is  of  a  respectable  character,  and  pro- 
fesses the  Kom.  Cath.  religion.    Free  coloured  people, 
however,  by  a  royal  order  of  I'ith  March,  1837,  are  pro- 
hibited from  landing  under  any  pretence  whatever  ;  and 
■0  rigorously  is  this  order  enforced,  that  such  persons, 
tliough  acting  as  seamen,  are,  on  their  arrival,  taken  out 
of  tlie  vessels  In  which  they  have  come,  and  are  kept  in 
custody  till  herdeparture,  wnen  they  are  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed again  on  board,  and  leave  the  island.   A  negotiation 
has  been  opened  by  Great  Britain  with  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  obtaleing  a  relaxation  of 
tills  order  in  favour  of  the  black  and  coloured  inhab.  of 
tlie  British  W.  Indies ;  but  as  yet  the  object  has  not  been 
obtained.    The  business  of  a  broker  is  exercised  under  a 
royal  license,  and  no  furcigner  is  eligible  to  the  otfice 
unless  tiaturalised  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.     In 
every  commercial  town  a  certain  number  pnly  li  allowed, 
corresponding  with  the  pop.  and  trade  of  the  place.    In 
the  great  cities,  tlie  business  of  merchant  is  often  com- 
billed  with  that  of  planter ;  and  sometimes,  also,  the 
Importing  merchant  Keeps  a  shop  or  store  when  he  sells 
hit  goods  by  retail.     The  foreign  merchants  arc  ge- 
ncrally  regarded  as  transient  visiters,  who  go  there  Tor 
tlie  imrimse  of  accumulating  such  a  fortune  as  m.ij 
enable  them  to  live  with  some  degree  of  comfort  In  tli' i, 
own  country.  As  a  cjass  they  are  not  considered  wealthy, 
but  they  are  almost  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  credit. 
The  mercantile  capital,  as  well  as  the  proprietary  wealth 
of  the  Island,  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  In  the  hands 
of  the  Creoles,    when  the  emigrants  from  the  peninsula 
make  fortunes  In  the  island,  they  seldom  think  of  return- 
ing tn  Kurop'e. 

.S;,ii-f  Trade Mr.Turnbiill,  who  visited  Cuba  in  1838- 

.t'.i,  from  whose  work  several  of  the  details  In  this  article 
have  been  derived,  estimates  the  annual  average  niiniber 
nf  slaves  impoi  te<l  at  alMuit  23,(lflU.  He  affirms  that  the 
trade  Is  protected  by  the  Spanish  government  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  the  Island  mure  securely  in  her 
rathiillc  majesty's  obedience,  and  contends  that  the 
landed  proprietors,  whose  estates  are  fully  peopled  with 
•laves,  nave  an  interest  directly  opposed  to  it,  because, 
il  the  trade  were  abolished,  their  slave  property  would 
Imnu'diately  Ix)  doubled  or  trebled  in  vijuc,  a  seasoned 
tliive,  who  can  be  sold  for  l,0(X)(ir  1  .liOfl dollars  at  New 
Orleans,  being  not  worth  mom  than  .'i(KI  or  4IM)  dollars 
at  the  llavaniiah.  Mr.  Turiibull  proposes,  for  the  siip- 
pression  of  the  trade,  to  give  to  the  courts  of  mixed 
ciiinmlssiim,  established  at  the  Ilavaanah  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  under  the  existing  treaties  with  Spain  and 
Uratil,  the  power  of  carrying  the  laws  nf  these  countries 
into  effect  by  adjudging  to  imported  Africans  their  free- 
dom afltr  biiug  landeil  in  (he  iniinlry.  As  the  Spanish 
and  llrarllisn  governments  profess  the  strongest  desire 
lo  abolish  the  trade,  they  could  not  well  object  lu  the 


necessary  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  mixed  courts 
already  established  in  their  territory.  Since  the  date  of 
the  treaty  negotiated  with  Spain  in  1835,  giving  to  En- 
glish cruisers  the  power  of  seizing  Spanish  vessels,  and 
carrying  them  before  the  mixed  courts  for  condemn- 
ation, when  found  equipped  for  the  trade,  although 
without  any  slaves  on  board,  the  dealers  resorted  to 
the  flag  of  Portugal  for  protection,  so  that,  from  1835 
to  1839,  it  became  the  practice  for  slavers  to  obtain  a 
fictitious  change  of  registry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
created  by  the  equipment  clause  of  the  Spanish  treaty. 
Portugal  having  refused  to  agree  to  a  similar  treaty,  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  In  1839,  sub- 
jecting Portuguese  vessels  to  search,  seizure,  and  con- 
demnation, if  found  by  our  cruisers  equipped  for  the 
slave  trade  in  the  manner  described  In  our  treaties  with 
other  European  powers.  The  dealers  have  since  success- 
fully resorted  to  the  Rag  of  the  U.  States,  trusting  to  the 
known  Jealousy  of  the  right  of  search  for  a  temporary 
protection.  As  long  as  any  one  government  refuses  to 
accede  to  the  general  league  proposed  by  England  for  the 
universiil  abolition  of  the  trade,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
enormous  profits  derived  from  it  will  Induce  the  dealers 
to  persevere,  unless  deprived  of  a  market  by  some  sucli 
method  as  thatproposed  by  Mr.  TurnbuU, 

Kcvenuc.  —  "The  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  which  is  levied  at  the  custom-house  is  de- 
rived from  duties  on  importation.  If  the  goods  imported 
be  of  foreign  origin  .iiiU  have  arrived  from  Spain  under 
the  national  flag,  tlie  duty  is  fixed  at  10^  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and,  in  some  special  cases,  131  per  cent.  If  of 
foreign  origin  and  imported  from  a  foriSgn  country,  but 
in  Spauish  vessels,  the  ad  valorim  duty  is  14^  per  cent, 
and  In  some  cases  18^ ;  but  If  the  goods  be  imported  not 
only  from  a  foreign  co.intry  but  under  a  foreign  flag,  the 
duty  ad  valorem  is  21^,  and  in  some  cases  27}  per  cent. 
There  is  always  to  be  added  a  supplementary  duty  of  3 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  besides  the  duty  . 
called  the  balanza  of  1  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of 
the  duties  previously  ascertained.  If  the  goods  be  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  arrive  direct  from  S(>aln  under  the 
national  flag,  they  are  liable  only  to  a  duty  of  G^  per  cent 
ad  valorem  I  but  if  such  Spanish  goods  should  be  brought 
from  Spain  in  foreign  vessels,  the  duty  would  be  14^,  and 
in  some  cases  18^  per  cent  On  exports  of  goods  the  pro- 
duce of  tite  island,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  '2\  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  if  their  destination  be  a  Spanish  port,  and  if 
the  vessel  bear  a  Spanish  register.  If  the  destination  be 
foreign  and  the  vessel  Spanish,  the  duty  Is  41  per  cent., 
and  If  vessel  and  destination  be  both  foreign,  6^.  In  cacli 
of  these  cases  there  is  to  be  added  the  balance  duty  of  I 
per  cent,  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  export 
duties.  In  every  case  of  import,  as  well  as  export,  the 
value  is  fixed  as  far  as  that  is  possible  by  the  taviflT;  but 
in  many  cases  the  applicability  of  the  specified  duty  to 
specific  articles  must  necess^irily  remain  to  be  fixed  by 
the  custom-house  officers,  'rhe  most  material  deviation 
from  the  ad  valorem  duties  is  in  the  case  of  flour, 
which,  independent  of  the  war  contribution.  If  of  the 

firoduce  nf  Spain,  and  Imported  in  Spanish  vessels.  Is 
iable  to  a  duty  of  2  doll,  per  barrel ;  but  If  imported  in 
foreign  vessels,  (i  dull,  per  barrel.  If  the  flour  be  foreign 
and  the  flag  national,  the  duty  Is  81  doll. ;  but  if  flour 
and  flag  be  both  foreign,  the  duty  is  9}  doll. 

In  these  cases  also,  the  balanxa  duty  of  I  per  cent,  is 
to  bti  added.    On  tobacco  exported  In  foreign  vessels, 
with  a  foreign  destination,  the  duty  Is  121  per  cent. ;  in 
Spanish  vessels,  with  a  foreign  destination,  r>| ;  and  in 
Spanlsli  vessels  to  a  Spanish  port,  2^.    On  the  prccioui 
metals  there  is  an  export  duty  only,  if  Spain  be  not  the 
place  of  destination.    On  gold  it  is  11,  and  on  sliver  'i\ 
per  cent.    The  export  duty  on  sugar  is  3  reals  per  box, 
If  shipped  In  a   Spanish,  and  4  reals  If  In  a  foreign 
vessel.    The  articles  admlssl'wie,  free  of  duty,  are  Iron 
sugar-kettles,  Iron  or  copper  clarifiers,  steam  engines 
and  machinery  for  sugar-works,  and  the  parts  of  it  that 
may  be  required  for  future  repairs ;  also,  mills  for  clean. 
Ing  rice,  the  Hoville  plough,  stallions,  and  marei.    The 
articles   ex|Hirtable,  free   of  uuty,    are   green    fridts, 
lime  Juice,  and  uyrup,  whatever  their  destination.  There 
is  also  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  precious  metals,  if 
entered  for  exportation  to  the   peninsula.     The  crown 
revenues  of  the  island  arc,  1st,  the  renta4  marilimai, 
including  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and  tonnage,  and 
some  municipal  di.tles;   2d,  impueslas  interiorei,  in- 
cluding a  tax   on   home  manufactures,  a  consnni|>tion 
duty  on  butchers'  meat,  the  composition  levied  from 
hucKsters  and    hawkers,    the  sale  of   |)apal  bulls   and 
stamp  pa|)cr,  the  iirofits  derlve<l  from  the  lottery,  and 
an  Impost  on  cock-tights ;  3d,  deductlims  fV-om  too  t'c- 
eleslastical  revenues ;   4th,   iiersimal   deductions    ftoin 
the  pay  of  public  functionaries,  including  the  price  of 
exemption  from  military   service ;     .tth,  mlscellaneoui 
receipts.  Including   the  produce  of  the  sale  of   royal 
lands,  the  rents  of  vacant  livlng.-i  and  unclaimed  sstatcs. 
and  the  produce  of  vetidllile  offices  ;    and  fith,  casual 
receipts,  Including  deposits,  conflsratluni,  donations,  ant 
U  U  4 
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•rreari.  The  territorial  rerenuei,  and  the  produce  of 
the  other  taxes  not  exhibited  In  the  official  returns  of 
the  balania,  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  five  years 
ending  with  1837,  to  3,485,928  dollars.  In  1833,  they 
were  3,660,185  dollars  ;  in  1834,  3,847,446  dollars  ;  in 
1835,  3,371,149  dollars  ;  in  1836,  3,.'i|:i,47a  dollars  i  and  in 
1837,  3,037,390  dollars.  The  whole .  revenues  of  the 
Island,  at  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  1837, 
■mounted  to  8,948,581  dollars  a  year.  Of  this  sum,  the 
maritime  duties  formed  61  per  cent.  ;  the  internal  taxes, 
tti  per  cent. ;  the  ecclesiastical  deductions,  1^  per  cent. ; 
the  personal  deductions,  '2^  per  cent. ;  the  miscellaneous 
revenues,  2|  per  cent. ;  and  the  casual  revenues,  10}  per 
cent.  To  show  the  effect  of  the  different  duties  to 
which  two  vessels  would  be  liable,  the  one  a  Spaniard, 
the  other  a  foreigner,—  let  us  suppose  them  to  arrive  with 
equal  burdens  of  300  tons  each  ;  that  they  bring  mixed 
cargoes  of  the  same  description  of  goods,  which  they 
discharge  at  the  Havannah  ;  and  that  they  receive  tlieir 
mixed  cargoes  in  all  respects  similar  to  each  other.  In 
that  case  the  foreign  vessel  would  have  to  pay :  — 

BoOart, 

For  tonnage  duc«,  at  IS  reals  per  ton,  with  the  addition  of 
1  per  cent,  of  iMlanza       •  •  •  *  > 

Foi  the  dredging  machine  at  14  real  per  ton 

For  wharf  diiex,  at  10  reals  per  100  tons  per  dar,  supposing 
that  8  da.vs  are  necessary  •  -  •  > 

For  the  custom-house  charges  on  the  visit  ef  entry  Of  the 
ship  had  been  in  ballast,  this  article  would  haTe  itcvn  re- 
duced one  half )  .... 

For  assistance  in  discharging,  at  the  rate  of  5}  doll,  per  day 

For  an  extract  of  the  manifest  ... 

For  the  custom-house  clearance  visit  (if  tlie  ship  had  sailed 
in  ballast,  this  would  hare  been  reduced  one  half) 

For  the  cocket  of  the  outward  carifo  •  - 

For  the  eocket  sump  -  -  .  . 

For  a  translation  of  the  manifest  -  *  - 

For  the  ctistom-house  olHcers'  fee  (if  in  ballast,  this  charge 
would  be  3  dollars)  .... 

For  the  captain  of  the  port  ... 

For  lighthouse  dnea  .... 

For  government  fees  -  •  -  • 

For  bill  of  health  .... 

For  the  visit  of  the  health  cfflecr  ... 


4S4  4 
47  3 


54 

44  0 

i  0 

5  4 

HO 
H  1 
It  0 


Total 


5  0 

R  Q 

4  II 

4  n 

8  0 

!i  0 


On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  vessel  to  have  been 
Spanish,  she  would  have  liiid  to  pay  — 

Dollars* 
For  tonnage  dues,  at  i  reals  per  Ion,  with  the  addition  of  1 

per  ccni-cf  balanza  •  ...     1.893 

For  wharf  dui-s,  at  the  rate  of  fi  rea's  jht  100  tons  per  day, 

supposing,  as  before,  that  8  days  are  necessary  .  .18  0 
The  charges  fur  the  dredging  machine  and  the  other  items 

are  the  same  on  Spanish  as  on  foreign  vessels,  amounting 

In  the  supiKMed  case  to  .  *  .  •    IC*0  5 

Total  -  •  -  .    .%$  0 

As  the  charges  onihe  foreign  vessel  amountetl  to  *    GI3  t 

It  follows,  that  the  distinetion  in  favour  of  the  national 
flag  amounts  to  .  -  -  -  -    877  1 

Govemmftit.  —  As  respects  its  civil  jurisdiction,  Cuba 
is  divided  into  two  provs,,  the  Havannah  being  tlio  cap. 
of  the  one,  anci  Santiago  of  the  otiior.  The  captain- 
general,  governor,  or  supreme  military  chief  of  the  island, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  civil  governor  of'^thc  W.  prov. ;  but, 
except  in  military  matters,  tlip  governor  of  the  K.  prov. 
is  perfectly  independent  of  the  cnptnin-gcncral,  and  is 
res|Hmsllil«  only  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  island  is 
also  divided  into  three  military  divisions — a  western, 
central,  and  eastern ;  the  chiefs  of  which  are,  of  course, 
subordinate  to  the  captain-nenrral.  Tlie  royal  court 
(Ill-Ill  Attdiencia)  of  ruorto  I'rinriiie,  of  which  tlie  cap- 
tain-general is  tlie  CT  iifflciii  iirfsiclcnt,  has  the  supreme 
Jiirisillction  in  all  civil  and  criminal  alfalrs.  In  the  prin. 
cipalities  there  arc  Ai/unlnmienlDs,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts Jurcri  Pedaneot,  wlio  combine  tlie  exercise  of 
Jtidicial  functions  with  those  of  police  commissioners,  &c. 
(7'uinAn//.  p.  243.) 

Politicol  hnportancr.  —  It  Is  not  "ksy  to  exaggerate  the 
political  Importance  of  Culm.      Her  the,  geographical 

f>iisition,  and  the  situation,  crcnt  strengtii,  and  admirable 
larlMMir  of  the  Havannah,  render  her,  as  it  were,  the 
mistress  of  the  (lulph  of  Mexico.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  her  possession,  and  the  nature  of  the  government 
to  which  she  is  siiliiect,  should  bo  objects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  U.  States,  and  also  to  (ireat  Dritain  and 
other  commercial  nations,  (.hi  tiic  whole,  it  would  seem 
to  be  most  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  commercial 
world,  tliat  Cuba  sht)uid  rnntinue,  as  at  present,  de- 
pendent on  Spain,  or  that  she  should  become  independent. 
So  long  as  she  remains  under  Spain,  tliere  Is  but  little 
risit  of  her  natural  capabilities  being  turned  to  the  pre 
judice  cither  of  commerce  in  general,  or  of  tiiat  of 
any  |>artlcntar  state.  Rut  there  is  good  reason  to  fear 
that  it  would  lie  very  n  uch  the  reverse,  were  Cuba  to 
come  into  the  possession  of  tiie  U.  States,  or  of  any  of  the 
great  Kumpeaii  powers.  Instead  of  ministering  exclu- 
iively  to  the  wants  of  a  great  and  growing  commerce, 
■he  might  then  be  converted  into  an  Important  military 
■tation,  and  lie  employed  a-i  a  lia«U  fur  warlllte  oper- 
■tlODi,  that  cuul'.l  nut  be  carried  on  w  ithuiit  great  Injury 
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to  the  trade  of  the  western  world.  Now  that  the  port! 
of  Cuba  are  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  that 
emigrants  from  all  countries  may  freely  resort  to  her, 
she  would  gain  comparatively  little  by  t>ecoming  indel 
pendent,  and  might  lose  a  good  deal.  Fortunately,  there 
Is  in  Cuba  a  large  white  population ;  but  in  the  event  of 
the  question  of  independence  being  agitated,  It  would, 
most  probably,  be  split  into  factions,  some  of  which 
might  endeavour  to  strengthen  themselves  by  resorting 
to  the  assistance  of  the  slaves.  The  maintenance  of  tlie 
existing  political  arrangements  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  for  the  advantage,  as  well  of  Cuba  as  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  by  checking  the  rapid 
Increase  of  blaclts,  would  materially  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  island ;  and  is  probably,  indeed,  the  best 
means  that  could  be  devised  to  guarantee  Cuba  against 
the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  by  which  it  is  possible  she 
should  be  assailed  —  a  successful,  or  even  partially  sue. 
ccssful,  slave  insurrection.  ( Cuadro  ettadisUco  de  la  hia 
de  Cuba,  corres/Hmdiente  nl  Ailo  de  1827 ;  HumboUl, 
Estai  Stathlique  ;  TurnbuU'a  C'nAti,  passim.) 

CUBAUUA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belong, 
ing  to  Venexuela,  between  the  coast  of  Cumana,  and  tiie 
island  of  Margarita,  and  formerly  celebrated  for  Its  pearl 
fishery. 

CUCKFIELD,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  the  town  being  in  a  commanding 
situation,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Brighton,  34 
m.  S.  from  the  former,  and  13  m.  N.  from  the  latter, 
Arcaof  par.,  IO,.')(IOacres:  pop.  ofdo.,i,58G.  It  isaneat 
little  town.  The  church,  a  spacious  structure,  has  a 
lofty  spire,  covered  with  wooden  shingles,  that  have  as- 
sumed the  colour  and  appearance  of  blue  slate.  It  has 
a  free  grammar  school,  rounded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

CUCUTA  (formerly  Rnsario,  or  San  Jose  de  Cucuta), 
an  inl,  town  of  New  Granada,  prov.  Pamplona,  near  the 
border  of  Veneiuela,  28  m.  N.N.E.  Pamplona ;  I? t.  7° 
37'  N.,  long.  VJP  14'  W.  Its  situation  is  extremel^  ilea- 
sant;  it  is  well-built,  neat,  and  clean;  streets  paved, 
with  currents  of  water  running  through  them.  Tlie 
par.  church  Is  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which  the  first 
congress  was  held,  and  the  constitution  of  Colombia 
formed,  in  1820.  It  Is  of  Moorish  architecture,  ami  con- 
tains  a  respectable  copy  of  one  of  Kapliael's  Madonnas,  by 
a  Mexican  artist.  (Mo4.  Trav.  xxvii.  2CG,  267.;  Diet. 
Geogr. ) 

CUDDALORE,  n  marit.  town  of  Hindostan,  Carna. 
tic,  S.  div.  Arcot,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  po- 
pulous towns  in  the  S .  of  India,  80  m.  S.  S.  B.  Madras ;  tat. 
1|043'  24"  N.,long.  79° 49'  E.  It  Is  naturally  strong,  being 
enclosed  between  two  arms  of  the  Fannaur.  Streets 
broad,  and  it  contains  many  houses  of  the  better  class, 
N.  the  I'annaur  is  a  suburb  called  the  New  Town,  witli 
a  large  I'ortugtiesc  church,  and  some  handsome  Euro- 
pcaii  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings ;  and-beyond 
this  is  a  large  and.  bcautifViily  situated  edifice,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  chief-governor  of  the  lirltish  settle, 
ments  on  this  coast.  Some  English  looms  hare  been 
established  >n  this  town,  and  a  paper  manufactory.  Cud. 
d.ilore  was  taken  by  the  Uritish  In  1760,  but  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  French  in  1782.  It  was  restored  to  tlig 
British  in  179.^.    (llamillon,  i.  460.) 

CUUUAPAII  (Cri>M, mercy), an  Inl.  town  of  Illmios- 
tan,  presid.  Madras,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuddapah  river, 
507  It.  above  the  sea,  120  ra.  N.  W.  Madras.  It  has  a  mud 
fort,  containing  tiie  palace  of  the  former  nabobs,  now 
converted  into  a  court  of  Justice,  and  a  prison  for  Ixitli 
debtors  and  felons.  Cuddapah  is  not  a  place  of  niiicli 
trade ;  it  was  the  cap.  of  an  indep.  I'atan  state,  wliicli 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  other  Ueccany  kiiigdomi : 
a  great  deal  of  sugar  and  Jaghery  Is  made  in  its  vicinity, 
(//nwiUMn,  I.  459.) 

CUENCA,  a  city  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 
on  a  hit;h  mountain,  between  two  others  higher  still, 
and  separated  from  them  by  the  deep  beds  of  the  Jurar 
and  tlie  Iluecar  rivers,  near  tlieir  conHiience  ;  «(i  m. 
E.S.E.  Madrid,  l.ti)  m.  S.W.  Saragossa.  Pop.  K,Q|. 
It  is  surrounded  by  uncoinnionly  higli  wails,  and  its 
streets  are  extremely  steep,  crooked,  and  narrow.  It 
has  7  gates  ;  6  bridges  over  the  Iluecar  and  2  over  llie 
Jucar,  one  of  tlie  latti^r  l>cing  of  very  superiiir  con. 
strtiction.  Curn<;a  is  the  *vc  of  a  bishop,  and  tlic  roil. 
deiu'e  of  tlic  ;iriiicipal  autliorities  of  the  prov.,  and  con. 
tains  a  vast  catliedral  built  by  Alplionso  IX.  in  tlie  I'Ah 
century;  a  fine  episcopal  palace;  14  parish  churciics; 
13  cimvcnts,  some  iif  tiieni  built  on  precipices  overliang- 
ing  the  river,  and  cimtalning  paintings  of  great  merit  i 
3  colleges,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  ;  2  hospitals  for 
tiipsick.and  I  for  foundlings  ;  a  public  granary,  ami  several 
public  fountains,  it  has  some  fabrics  of  paper  and  wiiol. 
riie  latter  wi^re  formerly  much  more  considerable  than 
at  iiresent  ;  and  the  town  was  also  much  more  popuioui 
and  linpiirtant.  It  is  the  native  country  of  the  palntrr 
Saiineron,  and  of  the  famous  ,letuit  Molina.  Cuencs 
was  given  in  dowiy  by  the   Moorish  khig  of  Seville, 
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HtD  Abut,  with  hii  daughter  Zaida,  to  Alphoozo  VI. 
khig  of  Castile,  when  he  left  the  cloisters  to  succeed 
his  lirother  in  1073.  The  Moors  again  retook  it,  but  it 
was  finally  wrested  from  them  in  1176.  {MHIano  ;  Diet. 
Gtogr.Vniv.)  ,  „       „ 

CvENfA,  an  inl.  town  of  Ecuador,  cap.  pror.  same 
name,  in  •  spacious  plain,  nearly  9,000  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  186  m.  S.  Quito ;  lat.  2°  86'  S.,  long.  79° 
12'  W.  Pop.  20,000  ?  of  whom  about  3,000  are  Indians. 
Us  streets  are  broad  and  straight ;  but  the  houses  are 
low,  and  built  of  unburnt  brick.  It  contains  acr  ''edral, 
2  par,  churches,  several  monasteries,  a  collr  ,:,  aiid  an 
hospital :  has  manufactures  of  confectionary,  cheese, 
iiats,  &c. ;  ami  some  trade  in  these,  together  with  grain, 
cinchona,  bark,  and  other  productions  of  its  vicinity.  Its 
climate  is  temperate  as  to  ticat,  but  it  is  subject  to  vio> 
lent  storms.  A  little  to  the  S.  is  the  Mountain  of  FarquI, 
clins'in  by  the  French  astronomers  for  their  meridian  in 
1742.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are  several  remains 
of  the  works  of  the  Peruvian  incas. 

CUEVAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  Granada,  51  m.  N.E. 
Ahneria.  Pop.,  including  its  dependencies,  9,f^0.  It  is 
almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Almanzor,  and  there  are 
hctween  the  town  and  the  Mediterranean,  about  8  m. 
(lUtaiit.  a  number  of  very  deep  caverns  in  the  mountains, 
tiipposed  to  have  been  opened  by  the  Moors,  in  search  of 
minerals  or  water  :  from  these  the  town  takes  its  name. 
It  contains  a  church,  a  convent,  and  a  imblic  granary. 
There  is  a  castle  on  the  coast,  and  a  small  island  belong- 
ing to  the  town. 

CUIitACAN  <an.  Ilueicolhuacan,  Mex.),  an  Inland 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sunora,  on  the  right  banli  of 
ilic  river  of  the  samn  name,  105  m.  E. S.E.  Cinaloa,  and 
170  S.E.  El  Fuerte.  Pop.  (1836)  11,000.  It  is  a  dep6t 
for  goods  passing  to  and  from  the  port  of  Guaymas,  on 
the  Gulph  of  California.  During  the  Spanish  rule  it  was 
the  cap.  of  a  prov.  The  country  around  <s  said,  by  Mr. 
Ward,  to  be  well  watered  and  highly  productive. 

CULLEN,  a  marit.  royal,  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Banft',  on  an  eminence  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  rivulet, 
I2m.W.Banff.  Pop.  1,200.  Though  an  ancient  burgh,  the 
present  town  is  comparatively  new,  the  old  town  having 
been  superseded,  and  the  site  on  which  it  stood  enclosed 
within  the  parl(  of  Cullen  House,  the  splendid  mansion 
of  the  Earl  of  Seafleld.  The  linen  manufacture,  so  com- 
mon on  all  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland  N.  of  Dundee,  has 
found  its  way  to  Cullen,  but  is  there  carried  on  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent.  Theinhab.  engage  in  the  herring 
fishery,  and  in  that  of  cod,  skate,  ling,  and  haddock, 
which  alraund  on  their  shores ;  so  that  dried  or  cured 
lish  form  their  chief  export.  The  harbour  is  bad,  and 
the  town,  on  the  whole,  not  flourishing. 

Cullen  unites  with  Banff,  Inverurr,  Kintore,  and 
Peterhead,  in  returning  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Regis- 
tered electors,  in  I""":  ?"  " 

CULLEKA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  Valencia.  It 
lies  on  the  Jucar,  near  its  mouth,  and  to  the  S.  of  the 
mountain  and  cape  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  2.5  m.  S.  Valentia.  Pop.  9,400.  It  has  a 
church,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  a  handsomely-built  ele- 
mentary scliool,  a  public  granary,  and  barracks  for  troops 
on  their  marrh,  being  on  the  shortest  and  most  frequented 
road  from  the  coast  to  the  capital.  It  carries  on  a  consider- 
ablccoasting  trade,  as  many  as  40  or  HO  vessels  being  some- 
limes  seen  at  a  time,  principally  about  30  tons  burden, 
taking  in  fruit  for  Franco,  rice  for  the  Balearic  Islands, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  &c.  The  neighbourhood 
produces  rice,  wheat,  maize,  muscatel  raisins,  wine,  oil, 
and  garden  stuff.    ( Mitlano, ) 

Cl'LPKE,  an  inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
inajiingiy  and  unhealthy  situ.ition,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hooglily  Kiver,  about  30  in.  8.S.W.  Calcutta ;  lat. 
J2^6'N.,  long.  880  25'  E. 

CULUOSS,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  marit.  town  of 
.Scotland,  in  a  ildtached  corner,  co.  Pertli,  on  a  steep  ac- 
clivity on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  16 m. 
N.K.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  900.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh 
I >y  James  VI.  In  1.588;  and  though  It  had  once  a  consl- 
ilerable  trade  in  mlt  and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  was 
wrought  at  a  very  remote  period,  trade  of  every  kind  has 
now  entirely  left  it,  except,  perhaps,  a  little  traffic  in  fisli 
caught  in  the  Forth,  and  a  little  damask  wonving  for 
manufacturers  in  Dunfermline.  There  are  vestiges  of 
an  old  harbour  ;  but  the  smallest  yawls  can  now  approach 
the  town  only  nt  liigh  water.  But  though  of  no  modern 
Importance,  Culross  -an  boast  of  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  throw  »n  air  of  Interest  over  a  place  other- 
wise mean  and  decayed.  At  the  K.  end  of  tlie  town 
once  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo  or  Kentigern, 
said  to  hav!  been  liorn  here.  A  monastery,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Serf,  was  founded  here  in  1217  by 
Malcolm  earl  of  Fife  for  Cistcrtian  monks  ;  of  which  con- 
siderable remains  are  extant,  a  part  of  it  serving  as 
the  parish  church.  Culross  Abbey,  occupying  a  magni- 
llcent  terrace  nverlonking  the  sea,  and  Riircesslvriy  the 
seat  of  the  Hrilces  and  the  nolilo  family  of  Dtindiinnld,  Is 
now  the  properly  of  the  heirs  of  tlie  late  Sir  Uobcrt 
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Preston,  Bart.  The  present  parish  church  ii  collegiate, 
having  two  clergymen. 

Culross  unites  with  Queeusferry,  Inverkeithing,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Stirling,  in  sending  a  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Registered  electors,  1838-39, 87. 

CUMANA,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  cap.  of  the  dep.  and 

SroT.  Cumana,  in  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  on  the  E. 
ank  of  the  Mantanares,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulph  of  Cariaco,  about  1  m.  from  the  sea-shore,  and 
180m.  E.  Caracas  ;  lat.  10°  28'  N.,  long.  64°  16'  W.  Pop. 
12,000.  ?  It  is  commanded  br  Fort  St.  Antonio,  built  on 
the  extremity  of  a  hill  immediately  to  the  E. :  the  Man- 
zanares  encompasses  the  town  on  the  S.and  W.,  dividing 
It  from  Ui  principal  suburbs.  It  has  2  parish  churches,  2 
convents,  and  a  theatre.  Having  suffered  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  earthquakes.  Its  bi-i'dings  are  gene- 
rally low;  but  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
great  Improvements  were  introduced  into  the  buildiny;s, 
and  its  prosperity  was  much  augmented  by  the  judlcio.is 
conduct  of  Its  governor.  It  has  a  roadstead  capable  of 
receiving  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  with  e:  cellent  anchor- 
age for  large  ships.  It  Is  protected  by  a  3lioal  and  the- 
battery  of  Boca  at  its  entrance.  Exports  —  mules,  cattle, 
smoked  meat,  salted  fish,  cacao,  and  other  provisions ; 
fish,  wild  fowl,  and  other  necessaries,  are  obtained  here 
in  great  plenty,  and  very  chciip.  Climate  Intensely  iiot, 
from  June  to  October  the  temperature  being  usually  90° 
or  95°  F.  during  the  day,  and  seldom  so  low  even  as  80°  in 
the  night.  The  inhab.  are  distinguished  for  their  assi- 
duity in  business,  and  their  polished  manners.  This  li 
the  oldest  European  city  In  the  New  Continent,  having 
been  built  by  Diego  Castellon  in  Ifi23.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1766.  (American  Alma- 
nack, 18,39  ;  Mod.  Trav.  xxvli.  24—48. ;  Geog.  ^c.  Ac- 
count (if  Colombia.) 

CUMANACOA,  an  Inl.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  Cu- 
mana, In  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  heights,  21  m.  S.E. 
Cumana,  and  noted  for  the  prodigious  difference  between 
its  climate  and  that  of  the  latter  city ;  lat.  10°  I.V  N.,  long. 
04°  5'  W.  Pop.  2,800.  It  has  7  months  of  wintry  wea- 
ther, though  only  730  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  It 
small,  Ill-bullt,  with  houses  mostly  of  wood.  (Geog.  &c. 
Account  qf  Colombia,  i.  192—195.) 

CUMBEliLAND,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Scotland  and  the  Solway  Frith,  E.  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  S.  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  W.  (he 
Irish  Sea.  Area,  974,720  acres,  of  which  about  600,000 
are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  Tliii 
CO.  has  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  kingdom : 
on  its  E.  border,  adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
these  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  Pennine  or  great  central 


chain ;  while  the  W.  group  hai  received  the  name  of  the 
Cambrian  range,  from  their  being  principally  in  this  co. ; 
the  two  ranges  are  divided  by  tlie  plain  of  the  Eden  (tee 


England  for  .in  account  of  these  mountains,  and  of 
the  lakes  interspersed  among  them).  Principal  rivers, 
Eden,  Esk,  Irthing,  Derwent,  Caldew,  &c.  Soil  In  the 
lower  districts,  and  In  parts  of  the  W.  mountains,  light, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry ;  but  there  is 
also  n  good  deal  of  wet  loam  on  a  clay  bottom.  The  soil 
of  the  E.  or  central  moors  and  mountains  is  mostly  peat 
earth,  and  they  are  bleak,  heathy,  and  extremely  barren. 
Climate  rather  humid.  Principal  crops,  wheat  and  oats. 
Agriculture  is  much  improved;  a  judicious  rotation  Is 
observed ;  and  turnips  are  extensively  cultivated  accord- 
ing to  the  most  a|)proved  principles  of  the  drill-hus- 
bandry. Properly  is  much  divided.  There  are  a  few 
large  estates,  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  co.  if 
divided  into  small  properties,  worth  from  10^  or  20/.  to 
200/.  a  year,  belonging  to  "  statesmen,"  or  "  lairds,"  for- 
merly distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  routine 
practices,  their  supplying  themselves  with  all  sorts  of 
doniestlc  manufactures,  and  their  economy  and  inde- 
pendence. But  their  habits  have  materially  changed 
during  the  present  century:  domestic  mannfuctures 
have  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  tiieir  habits  approach 
much  more  nearly  than  before  to  the  common  level  of 
cultivators.  Average  rent  of  land,  In  1810,  !l>.  fid.  an 
acre.  There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near  Whitehaven, 
and  in  other  places  ;  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  is  found 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Bnrrowdaie  in  this  co. ;  and 
limestone  and  si.tte  are  nlmndant.  The  cotton  manu- 
facture is  extensively  carried  on  at  Carlisle,  Penrith,  &c. ; 
and  cordage  and  canvass  are  made,  and  ships  built,  at 
Whiteliaven  and  other  places.  Principal  towns,  Carlisle, 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Cockermouth. 

Cumberland  is  diviiled  into  5  wards  and  104  pars.  It 
returns  9  mem.  to  tlie  H.  of  C;  vis.  4  for  the  co.,  2 each 
for  Carlisle  and  Cockermouth,  and  1  for  Wiiltehaven. 
Registered  electors  for  the  co.  In  1839,9,075;  viz.  4,038 
for  the  E.,  and  4,437  for  the  W.  division.  It  had,  in  1831, 
3I,UI7  inh.ib.  houses,  34,820  families,  169,681  Inhab.,  of 
whom  81,!)7I  were  males,  and  87,710  females.  Sum  paid 
for  relief  of  the  poor  in  1838,  32,513/.  Ann.  value  of  real 
prop,  in  1815,  737,438/.  t  profits  of  trade,  &c.  Id  ditto. 
179,753/. 

CUMBERNAULD,  a  M«nufttCturiDR  village  of  Scot* 
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land,  CO.  Dumbarton,  13  m.  E.  Glasgow,  on  the  liighwajr 
leading  n-om  that  city  to  Falkirk,  Stirling,  &c.  Pop., 
1821,  UAO;  1831,  1,400;  and  It  li  supposml  to  have  in- 
creaied  itill  more  rapidly  sinrc  last  census.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  people  Is  cotton  weaving,  there  being 
above  S60  looms  in  the  parish,  of  which  nearly  400  belong 
to  the  town.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
weavers  is  stated  (1839)  by  the  minister  of  the  parish 
"not  to  exceed  5».  or  6».  clear."  {Sein  Statiit.  Ace.  of 
Scotland,  part  xxii.)  The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  runs 
within  a  \  m.  of  the  town ;  and  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railroad,  now  being  made,  will  run  still  nearer 
it ;  so  that  its  means  of  communication  will  be  of  the 
very  best  description.  It  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of 
barony  in  IH4<) ;  and  has  for  five  centuries  been  the  pro- 
"perty  of  the  eminent  family  of  l''leming,  whose  seat  is  in 
ts  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  no  i)Oor-rate  either  in 
the  town  or  parisli.  It  has  a  parish  church,  two  dissent- 
ing chapels,  and  a  good  subscription  library. 

CUJINOCK,  or  OLD  ClTMNOCK,  a  village  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ayr,  on  the  Lugar  water,  12  m.  K.  Ayr. 
Fop.  about  1,200.  This  place  has  been  famous  for  above 
30  years  fur  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  manufacture  of 
what  are  known  by  the  name  of  Cumnock,  or  Lawrence- 
kirk,  snuff-boxes.  Tliis  maimfacture  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  Hew  Statiit.  Ace.  of  Scollanii,  art.  Old  Cum- 
nock) rose  from  a  very  small  and  rude  begimiing  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection.  An  ingenious  artist  of  the 
name  of  Crawford  caught  the  first  idea  of  them  from  a 
box  made  at  Lawrencekirk  (where  they  were  first  made), 
which  had  been  sent  him  to  repair.  The  distinguishing 
oxoeilence  of  the  Cmnnock  snulf-boxes  lies  in  the  hinge, 
which  is  both  extremely  ingenious  in  point  of  contrivance 
and  delicate  in  point  of  execution ;  so  that  it  is,  with 
much  propriety,  styled  the  "  Invisible  wooden  hinge." 
The  wood  usoil  in  tiie  manufacture  is  plane,  by  reason  of 
its  peculiarly  close  texture.  One  set  of  artists  make  the 
boxes ;  another  set  paint  those  beautiful  designs  that 
embellish  the  lids ;  while  women  and  cliildren  are  em- 
ployed in  varnishing  and  polishing.  The  process  of 
varnishing  a  single  box  takes  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
Spirit  varnish  takes  three  weeks,  and  requires  about  30 
coats;  while  copal  varnish,  which  is  now  mostly  used, 
takes  six  weeks,  and  requires  about  !.'>  coats  to  complete 
the  process.  SVheii  the  process  of  varnishing  is  finished, 
the  surface  is  ))olislicd  witli  ground  Hint ;  and  then  the 
Dox  is  ready  for  the  market.  Tlie  principle  on  which 
tlie  hinge  is  formed,  as  well  as  the  instruments  employed 
in  making  it,  were  for  many  years  kej)^  secret,  llence 
the  price  of  a  liox,  owing  to  want  ol  competition,  was 
exorbitantly  high,  being  about  20  times  Us  present  price, 
now  that  the  secret  has  been  disclosed,  and  competition 
allowed  freely  to  operate  ;  in  other  words,  a  box  may 
now  be  got  for  l-W.  or  IM.,  wliK'h  formerly  cost  2is.  or 
30j.  !  These  ingenious  specimens  ofart  have  been  brought 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  ]>articularly  so  far  as 
the  variety  and  exquisite  finish  of  the  painting  are  con- 
cerned. The  yearly  value  of  the  boxes  made  in  Cum- 
nock may,  at  wholesale  price,  average  about  l,(fOO/. 
sterling.  (/A.),  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  manufacture  Is  about  SO  ;  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  boxes  annually  produce<l  is  between  2r),00()  and  3.'j,000. 
The  manufacture  prevails  to  a  similar  extent  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Mauchlinc,  as  also,  to  a  less 
degree,  in  Lawrencekirk,  Montrose,  and  one  or  two  other 
places.  (Vitle  ut tuprd,  compared  with  the  art.  Stmff'- 
ooxrs,  in  Com.  Did.) 

CUPAll-ANGUS,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Scotland, 
partly  in  eo.  Perth,  and  partly  in  Angus,  on  the  Isia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tay,  on  the  high  road  between  Perth 
and  Aberdeen,  .nbout  I2|m.  from  the  former.  Pop.  2,000. 
It  is  ne.itly  built,  well  paved,  and  lighted;  has  a  town- 
house  and  jail,  an  elegant  parish  church,  two  chapels 
belonging  to  Prc»byleri;m  dissenters,  and  an  F.piscopal 
chaiHM;  a  weekly  cattle-market,  and  five  annual  fairs. 
The  town  enjoys  its  share  of  the  weaving  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
various  towns  and  villages  of  Angus  arc  distinguished. 
The  webs  are  generally  obtalne<l  from  Dnmlee.  It  li.is 
also  extensive  bicach-llelds  .ind  tan-pits;  but  weaving 
is  the  staple  employment  of  the  place. 

ClIPAK-FIFK  (SO called  todistingulsh  It  from  Cupar. 
Angus),  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Keotlaml,  co.  Fife,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  2.')  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
the  centre  of  the  llowr  of  Fife,  and  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
IMen,  10  m.  W.  St.  Andrew's.  Pop.  r),47:>.  Tliough 
ancient,  Cupar  has  at  present  all  the  cliaraeterlslic  ap- 
pcirances  of  a  moilern  town.  The  streets  seem  as  iftliey 
had  been  rwentiy  built ;  and  arc  wide,  well  built,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  partially  paved.  The  county. hall  is  a 
handsome  modern  structure.  Manufactures,  too,  for 
which  the  water  of  the  Kden  alTorils  great  facilities,  have 
been  Introduced  :  there  are  three  spinning-mills,  of 
which  two  are  employed  in  spiiniing  llax.  and  one  in 
•pinning  thread  ;  tlie  aggregate  number  ol  liaml*  en- 
gaged In  them  is  'Wt.  Ilu»  the  niannlm  liiri'  of  tlii' 
coarser  fabrics  of  linen  form  the  tlapie  tr.nie  of  the 
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(own.  There  are  10  master  linen  manufacturers,  and 
600  weavers;  and  as  every  two  weavers  require  one  to 
wind  for  them,  900  persona  are  constantly  employed,  all 
of  them  living  in  their  own  houses,  and  labouring  In 
their  own  workshops,  cither  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity, 
(Keta  Slat.  Ace.  of  Scotland.)  There  are  com,  barley 
and  Sour  mills,  reckoned  the  best  in  the  co.,  o^nutr-mili 
which  manufactures  60,000  lbs.  of  snuff  a  year,  a  washing 
or  fulling  mill,  a  glue  manufactory,  three  breweries,  two 
tan-works,  a  tile  and  brick  work,  at  which  coarse  earthen- 
ware is  made,  and  a  rope-work.  Cupar  has  long  had  a 
flourishing  joint-stock  .icademy,  with  numerous  other 
schools  I  and  the  bequest  by  Dr.  Bell  of  lO.OOW.,  for  edu. 
cational  purposes  according  to  the  Madras  system,  has  re- 
cently lM;come  available.  As  the  seat  of  the  co.  courts,  it 
has  no  fewer  than  30  legal  practitioners,  exclusive  of  clerks. 
There  are  two  reading-rooms  and  a  subscription  library' 
containing  4,000  volumes.  The  only  newspapers  (tvo 
in  number)  published  in  the  co.,  belong  to  Cupar.  It  has 
long  been  eminent  in  the  typographical  art ;  the  beautiful 
and  accurate  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other 
classics,  superintended  by  Dr.  Hunter  of  St.  Andrews 
having  been  prmtcd  here  by  the  late  Mr.  Tnllis.  Be- 
sides the  par.  church,  there  are  four  Presbyterian  dis- 
senting chapels,  one  Kpiscopal,  and  one  Glassite  chapel. 
There  is  a  savings  bank,  and  poor-rates  are  unknown.' 
Cupar  is  associated  with  St.  Andrew's,  the  two  An- 
struthers,  Crall,  Kilrcnny,  and  I'lttenweem,  in  returning 
a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  In  1839, 333. 
Municipal  do.,  2.'>9.  Corporation  revenue,  221/.  ."is.  It  is 
governed  by  a  provost,  3  bailies,  and  23  counsellors. 
Cupar  was  u  royal  bor.  so  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  reign 
of  David  II.  On  a  mound  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town, 
called  the  Castle-hill,  formerly  stood  a  castellated  for- 
tress, the  chief  residence  of  the  family  of  Macduff,  the 
feudal  thanes  or  earls  of  Fife.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mound  was  a  convent  of  dominican  or  black  friars, 
founded  by  the  MacdulTs,  and  afterwards  annexed  In  St 
Monance  in  the  same  co.  (Keith's  Scot.  Bishopn,  ed.  1421, 
p.  145.) ;  but  of  these  two  buildings  no  traces  are  row 
extant.  The  patrimonial  estate  of  the  famous  Scottish 
poet.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  Cupar ;  and  on  a  verdant  esplannde, 
still  called  the  Play  Field,  in  front  of  Macduff  Castle,  was 
acted,  in  l.S.V),  his  witty  ilrama  of  the  Three  Estates,  a 
popular  satire  on  the  priesthood,  and  which  is  thought 
to  have  had  no  mean  elTect  in  hastening  the  Iteforni- 
ation.  (lb..  Boundary  Returns,  and  Chmnbers'tOa- 
xeteer.) 

CUUACOA  or  CURASSAO,  an  Isl.  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  off  the  N.  coast  of  Veno- 
zuela,  between  lat.  12° and  12°  13'  N.,and  long.  68°  44'and 
69°  13'  \V.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  43  m. ;  avcraRe 
breadth  about  14m. ;  area,  fiOO  sq.  m.  Fop. in  I81.5nearlf 
13,000  ;  of  whom  6,000  were  slaves,  4,000  free-coloured, 
and  2,780  whites.  Its  shores  are  bold,  and  its  interior  is 
in  parts  hilly.  It  has  several  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
is  that  of  Santa  Anna,  in  tlie  S.W.,  where  Its  principal 
town  is  built.  Tlie  soil  is  in  general  poor  and  rocky, 
and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water;  but  liy  tlie 
industry  of  the  inhab.,  some  toliacco,  sugar  in  consider- 
able quantities,  Indigo.  &c.,  are  grown ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  the  marshes.  Maize, 
cassava,  figs,  oranges,  citrcms,  and  most  European  cu- 
linary vegetables  are  cultivated ;  bnt  provisions  are 
not  produced  on  the  Island  in  eufllcicnt  quantity  for 
its  inhab.  Curafoa  was  formerly  noted  for  Its  con- 
traband trade ;  but  since  the  independence  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, this  has  greatly  (liminisiien.  The  government 
is  conducteti  by  a  stadtholdrr,  assisted  by  a  civil  and 
military  council.  Wiihclmstadt,  the  cap.  and  seat  iif 
government,  is  one  of  the  neatest  cities  in  the  W.  Indies; 
its  |>ublie  buildings  are  magnifleent,  the  private  houses 
commodious,  and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller 
of  those  in  tlie  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Curapoa  h,isa 
narrow  entrance,  but  is  larne  and  safe.  It  is  protected 
by  the  fort  of  Amsterdam  and  other  batteries;  but  n^is 
taken  by  a  squadron  of  four  F.nglish  frigates  in  1807. 
Two  smaller  ishinds,  one  on  either  side,  llucn  Ayrcind 
Oriilia,  aUo  lielung  to  the  Dut^h,  Their  inhab.  are 
chiefly  cattle-breeders. 

CCSTRIV  or  KUSTRIN,  a  strongly  fortilled  town 
of  the  PrussLin  states,  prnv.  Hrandenburg,  on  the  Uilrr, 
where  it  is  joine<l  by  the  Warta,  .Wm.  K.  Ilerlin.  Pn|i. 
.'1,840.  'i'he  Oder  is  here  crossed  bv  a  bridge  nearly  !«0 
It.  in  length,  uniting  the  citadel  with  the  town;  licini; 
surrounded  by  marshes,  it  is  strong  as  well  bv  nature  ai 
by  art.  The  Russians  burnt  the  town  (witiidut,  how- 
ever, taking  the  fort)  in  17.'i8.  It  was  soon  niter  rebuilt 
on  a  greatly  Improved  |ilan.  The  fortifications  hava 
been  miicli  improied  since  the  peace  of  181.5. 

Cl'TClI-GUNDAVA,  an  inl.  prov.  of  Helnochlstan, 
dini'rliig  in  some  important  res|iccts  from  all  the  iithiM, 
being  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  tliat  country, 
and  Its  only  prov.  F.  the  lirahuolck  Mountaini.  It  lui 
between  lat.  27'^ 40'  and  'hP  \h'  N.,  and  long. «7''ai'aiil 
Va-'-AW  v..    Length  N,  to  S.  about  120  m  ;  breadth  of  i:i 
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habitable  and  fertile  part  a  little  more  than  CO  m.  ;  har.  . 
ing  N.  Sewestan  (Caubul),  E.  and  S.  Sindc,  and  W.  tlie 
prov.  Thdawan.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain,  bounded 
by  desert*  on  the  N.  S.  and  E. ;  and  watered  by  several 
rivulets  communicating  by  numerous  aqueducts.  Soil 
ricli  and  loamy,  and  so  exceedingly  productive  that  it  is 
said,  were  it  all  cultivated,  the  crops  would  be  more  than 
siifli'l'ient  to  supply  all  Beloochistan ;  as  it  is,  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  besides  cotton,  indigo,  and  oil,  are 
exported.  It  is  alleged,  but  probably  without  foundation, 
that  rice  will  not  grow  in  Ciitch  Gumlava,  notwithstanding 
the  luxuriance  of  all  other  crops,  and  the  |>lentiful  supply 
of  water.  Climate  oppressively  hot  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  simoom  is  frequently  experienced ;  during 
winter  it  is  so  mild  Ihat  the  chiefs  and  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjoining  W.  provinces  resort  thither.  The 
bulk  of  the  pop.  are  Juts ;  there  are  a  few  Hindoos  In 
the  towns  and  villages,  who  live  by  barter,  trans))orting 
grain,  &c.  Villages  extremely  numerous.  The  chief 
towns  are  Gundava,  the  cap.,  Dadur,  Uhag,  and  I.hcree. 
(Foltinner's  Travels  in  lietoocMstan,  i.  308.  311 — 321. 
32'),  326.  &c.) 

CUTTACK,  a  large  marit.  dlstr.  of  HIndostan,  prov. 
Orissa,  prcsid.  Bengal.  Iretwwn  lat.  19°  30'  and  21°  40* 
N.,  and  long.  84°  30*  and  87°  E.  ;  having  N.  thedistr. 
Midnapore  and  the  Bcrar  ceded  districts,  W.  the  latter, 
H  Gaiijam,  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area  9,(HX)  sq.  m. 
Pop.  l,'J84,fiOO.  It  consists  of  three  ditferent-  tracts  of 
country, —  the  marshy  coast,  the  dry  central  region,  and 
the  hilly  country  to  the  W.  The  latter  abounds  with 
trees,  valuable  either  for  cabinet-work,  dyeing,  or  var- 
nish-maliing.  Rivers  numerous  ;  the  chief  are  the  IVIa- 
lianuddv,  Hrahminy,  Coyle,  and  Subunreeka  ;  all  these 
arc  iif  considerable  size,  and  even  the  minor  streams 
swell,  during  the  rains,  to  an  enormous  magnitude,  ren- 
dering the  construction  of  extensive  and  solid  embank- 
ments necessary  in  many  parts  of  the  distr.  The  peri- 
odical rains  arc  not  so  early  here  as  in  Bengal ;  the  sum- 
mer heats  are  very  oppressive,  and  the  forests  of  Cuttack 
arc  generally  highly  insalubrious.  They  arc  also  much 
infested  with  ferocious  wild  animals,  especially  leopards ; 
and  reptiles,  many  of  which  are  venomous.  Rice  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  wheat  and  maize,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  the 
sugar-cane,  pulse,  aromatic  roots,  spices,  and  dyeing- 
drugs,  are  the  chief  articles  of  culture.  Several  kinds 
of  granite,  slate,  and  iron  ore  are  found,  and  gold  dust  in 
llie  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  land  is  not  as- 
sessed under  the  permanent  settlement,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  adjoining  prov.  of  Bengal ;  but  an  agreement  is 
usually  made  between  the  government  and  the  land- 
holders for  a  certain  term,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax 
being  by  no  means  fixed.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  territory  in  the  W.  or  mountainous  region,  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  number  of  nearly  independent  zemin- 
dars, each  of  whom  maintains  a  kind  of  sovereign  state, 
and  pays  hut  a  light  tribute.  A  more  valuable  source  of 
revenue  to  the  government  than  the  land-tax  has  been 
the  monopoly  of  salt,  much  of  which,  remarkable  for 
whiteness  and  purity,  is  made  on  the  coast  of  this  district. 
Tlie  cliief  towns  are  Cuttack  the  cap.,  Ralasore,  and 
Juggernaut,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  that 
name.  (Sec  Juggernaut.)  Cuttack  was  acquired  by 
the  British,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Juggernaut  rajah  in  1803-4.  In  1817, 
the  too  rapid  introduction  of  the  revenue,  and  judicial 
systems  established  in  Bengal,  amongst  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous inhabitants  of  Cuttack,  together  with  the  evils  of 
over-assossmcnt  and  mismanagement,  excited  a  rebellion 
In  this  distr.,  which  was  subtlued  in  the  ensuing  year, 
but  at  the  expense  of  much  treasure,  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  (Hamilton's  E.  l.OaxA.ifi'i—ATi- ;  Pari 
Itiii'orls,  S;c.,  Revenue  Seetiiin.) 

Ci  TTACK  (Calak,  a  royal  residence),  a  town  of  Hin- 
do8t.in,cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  seat  of  its  principal  judi- 
cial court,  &c.,on  the  Mahanuddy,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
insulated  bv  two  of  its  branches,  280  m.  S.W.  Calcutta  ; 
lat. '.i(l"a7'J4.,  long.  8li°f)' E.  Pop.,  a  few  years  since, 
40,(K«l.  Us  iirlncipal  street  is  well  built,  and  it  has  many 
liousea  two  and  three  stories  high,  a  spacious  market- 
place, some  handsome  Molianunedan  structures,  and 
tome  mititary  cantonments.  Tlie  dwellings  of  the  civil 
ostalilishmeiit  are  dispersed  over  the  environs.  This 
town  is  secured  from  Inundation  by  large  and  solid  em- 
bankments along  the  river  :  the  value  of  these  was  sulii- 
fieiitly  proved  in  1817,  when  during  the  heavy  rains  the 
waters  of  the  river  rose  in  one  night  18  ft.,  or  0  lit.  above 
the  general  level  of  the  town,  which  was  only  preserved 
by  their  means.  Cuttack  is  said  to  have  been  a  capital  as 
early  as  the  Kith  century.  (llamiUon,  I.  172.) 

Cl'XllA  YEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  N.  (Jcrmany,  imme- 
diately within  the  oestuary  of  the  Elbe,  on  Its  S.W.  side, 
in  a  detaciicd  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  Hamburgh, 
from  which  It  is  distant  fiSm.  W.N.W.  ;  lat.  .'■>3°  hV  21" 
N.,  long.  8°  43'  E.  It  has  about  100  houses,  and  800 
inliab.,  a  good  harlM>ur,  with  deep  water,  a  lighthouse, 
and  is  a  quarantine  station.  It  was  formerly  the  rendiz- 
vouB  of  most  passengers  to  and  from  England  and  the 
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Elbe ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  steam.packeti,  thejr 
ore  conveyed  direct  to  and  from  Hamburgh.  Vessels 
entering  the  Elbe  generally  heave  to  opposite  Cuxhaven 
for  pilots,  by  whom  it  is  mostly  inhabited.  In  summer 
it  is  resorted  to  by  sea-bathers. 

CUZCO,  an  inland  city  of  Peru,  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  empire  of  the  incas,  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  having 
an  extensive  valley  opening  to  the  S.E.,  said  by  Mr. 
Pentland  to  be  1 1,380  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about 
400  m.  E.S.E.  Lima ;  lat.  13°  30'  55"  S.,  long.  72"  4'  10" 
W.  Pop.  unknown,  but  estimated  in  182ft  at  40,000, 
mostly  Indians.  The  cathedral  and  convent  of  St.  Au- 
gustine are  said  to  rank  amongst  the  finest  religious  edi- 
fices in  the  New  VForld  ;  and  it  had  a  few  years  ago  6 
churches,  8  convents,  besides  that  of  St.  Augustine,  4 
well-endowed  hospitals,  3  monasteries,  a  university,  and 
3  collegiate  schools.  But  Cuzee  derives  most  part  of  Us 
interest  from  the  historical  associations  connected  with 
it,  and  from  its  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  incas. 
In  fact,  great  numbers  of  the  private  houses  belong  to 
that  eera ;  and  by  the  size  of  the  stones,  and  the  fineness 
and  peculiarity  of  the  buildings,  give  to  the  city  a  vener- 
able imposing  air.  The  Dominican  convent,  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  is  raised  on  walls  that  formed  part  of  the 
famous  temple  of  the  sim  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  zeal 
of  the  Spaniards.  Ulloa  says  that  the  high  altar  stands 
on  the  very  spot  formeily  occupied  by  the  golden  image 
of  the  sun.  Upon  a  hill  to  the  N.  of  the  city  are  the  ruins 
of  a  very  extensive  fortress,  the  work  of  the  incas,  the 
walls  of  which  are  of  the  species  named  Cyclopean,  and 
have  a  striking  analogy  to  tiie  so.called  structures  found 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  Some  of  the  stones, 
which  are  all  of  angular  shapes,  are  of  such  an  enor- 
mous size,  that  their  weight  is  said  to  exceed  lliO  tons  I 
and,  though  no  cement  be  used  in  the  building,  tliey  are 
so  admirably  jointed  and  fitted  together  that  the  inter- 
stices arc  hanlly  perceptible.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ima- 
?;ine  how  such  vast  blocks  could  have  been  conveyed 
rom  the  quarries  and  placed  on  the  walls  without  the 
aid  of  powerful  machinery.  In  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the 
city  are  extensive  remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  the  same 
style  ;  and  it  is  said  by  Alcedo  thr.i.  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage led  from  the  palace  of  the  incas  to  the  fortress,  and 
that  a  road  was  constructed  from  the  city  to  Lima. 

The  inhab.  have  been  descril)ed  as  industrious,  and  as 
excelling  in  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.  There 
are  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  stuff's,  and 
of  leather  and  parchment.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  these  and  in  the  products  of  the  adjacent  district. 
But  despite  all  this,  the  markets  are  said  by  General 
Miller  to  be  "  very  ill  supplied." 

Cuzco  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Peruvian  cities  ;  its 
origin  dating  from  the  Kra  of  Manco  Capac,  the  founder 
of  the  empire  of  the  incas,  probably  in  the  12th  century. 
Pizarro  took  possepsion  of  it  in  1554  ;  and  was  shortly 
after  besieged  in  it  by  the  w  hole  Peruvian  force.  Dur- 
ing this  siege  a  great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed. 
(Modern  Traveller,  xxviii.  289.  i  I'lloa,  Voyage  fie  I'A- 
merique,  i.  WJ. ;  Ueogr.  Juurn.  viii.  427.) 

CYPRUS,  a  famous  and  considerable  island,  in  the 
N  E.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  Iretween  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  at  present  belonging  to  I^gypt,  44  m.  S. 
Cope  Anamour  in  the  former,  C5  m.  W.  Lntakia  in 
the  latter,  and  330  m.  E.  Crete ;  between  lat.  34°  34' 
and  35°  42*  N.,  and  long.  32°  18'  and  34°  37'  V..  Shape 
somewhat  oval,  with  a  considerable  promontory  project- 
ing K.N.E.  from  the  main  body  of  the  island:  greatest 
length,  132  m. ;  average  breadth  from  30  to  3.1  m.  Pop. 
estimated  at  70,000,  of  whom  40,000  are  Greeks.  It  is 
intersected  lengthways,  or  from  E.  to  W.,  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which,  St.  Croce  (an.  M. 
O/i/m/ms),  is  about  15  m.  S.  Nicosia.  The  principal 
river  Pedia  (an.  I'eda'us)  consists  of  two  main  branches ; 
it  fiows  E.  througli  the  centre  of  the  island,  having 
its  einhouchure  near  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  on  the 
E.  coast ;  but  this,  like  most  of  the  other  rivers,  is 
but  of  limited  dimensions,  and  is  nearly  dried  up  in 
summer.  Cyprus  is  also  otherwise  ill  supplied  with 
water,  that '  obtained  from  most  of  the  wells  being 
brackish.  The  principiil  plains  lie  along  the  banks  of 
the  Pedia,  and  tlie  S.  coast  of  the  island.  The  climate 
differs  in  diflerent  parts  :  along  the  N.  shore  It  is  com- 
paratively temperate  ;  tiic  winds  coming  from  the  cold 
mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  temper  the  he.it 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  produce  piercing  colds  on 
tlie  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  pl.iins  along  the 
S.  and  E.  .'oasts:  these  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  whitish  soil  which  has  an  offensive  glare,  and  being 
defended  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  winds  by  the  moun- 
tains, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  exposed  to  the 
full  «-,',,,,  of  llie  E.,  S.  I'..,  and  S.  winds  from  the 
Syrian,  Arabian,  .ind  I.ybian  deserts,  they  have  a  higher 
temperature  th.in  any  other  piece  in  the  Levant.  Cur- 
ing the  summer  heats  nmlaria  is  freiiuently  generated ; 
and  long  droughts,  combined  with  the  want  of  industry, 
and  the  neglect  of  irrigation,  not  unfrequently  destroy 
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tho  crop).  The  aoil  ia  uaturally  fruitrul  and,  in  antU 
quitj,  Cyprus  was  famous  for  its  furtility,  and  the  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  its  products.  Kvun  now,  though 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  land  \te  cultivated,  and 
that  in  the  most  wretched  manner,  the  merciiants  of 
Larnica  annually  export  several  cargoes  of  excellent 
wheat  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  bust,  as  well  as 
the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cerina  and  Balft,  tho  ancient  I'aphos.  (See 
liirFA.) 

Cotton,  of  a  superior  quality,  is  produced  in  trifling 
quantities  ;  but  under  the  Venetians,  the  island  annually 
exported  about  3U,()00  bales.  It  then  also  exported  con- 
siderable quantities  of  sugar,  produced  from  iilantatious 
of  canes  in  the  vicinity  of  Limasol  and  liaffa.  There 
are  extensive  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  pines ;  groves 
of  olives  and  plantations  of  mulberries.  It  is  remarliabie 
for  the  lincness  of  its  fruits,  and  its  rich  sweet  wine, 
oil,  and  silk.  The  latter  is  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and 
white,  but  the  former  is  preferred.  The  wheat  is  of 
a  superior  quality,  afl'urding  excellent  bread;  and  rice, 
madder,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts, might  be  cultivated  in  several  parts  uf  the  island. 

The  wines  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  produced 
from  the  vineyard  called  the  Commandery,  from  its 
having  belonged  to  the  kniKhts  of  Malta,  wer*  formerly 
more  highly  prized  for  duaserts  than  even  those  of 
Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  the  total 
produce  of  tho  vintage  was  supposed  to  amount  to  above 
'.<,0U0,000  gallons,  of  wliicli  nearly  half  was  exported ; 
but  now,  the  wine  grown  and  exported  does  not  amount 
to  a  tenth  part  of  these  quantities.  "  Perhaps,"  says 
Dr.  Clarke,  "  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the 
vine  yields  such  redundant  and  luscious  fruit :  the  juice 
of  the  Cyprian  grape  resembles  a  concentratcci  essence. 
The  wine  of  the  island  is  famous  all  over  the  Levant. 
Englishmen,  however,  do  not  consider  it  as  a  fnvourite 
beverage ;  it  requires  nearly  a  century  of  age  to  de- 
prive it  of  that  sickly  sweetness  wiiicli  renders  it  re- 
pugnant to  their  palates.  Its  powerful  aperient  quality 
Is  also  not  likely  to  recommend  it.  Wlien  it  has  re- 
mained in  bottles  for  10  or  12  years,  it  acquires  a  slight 
degree  of  fermentation  upon  exposure  to  the  air ;  and 
this,  added  to  its  sweetness  and  high  colour,  causes  it 
to  resemble  Tokay  more  than  any  other  wine.  Il  will 
keep  in  casks,  to  which  the  air  has  access,  for  any 
number  of  years.  If  the  inhabitants  were  industrious, 
and  capable  of  turning  their  vintage  to  the  best  account, 
the  red  wine  of  tho  island  might  be  rendered  as  famous 
as  the  white,  and,  perliaps,  better  suited  lor  exportation." 
(Travels,  iv.  in.) 

But  the  brutal  despotism  under  which  it  has  groaned 
for  centuries,  has  depopulated  the  island,  and  rendered 
the  few  inhabitants,  it  now  contains,  remarkable  only 
for  indigence,  sloth,  and  apathy.  In  antiquity,  the 
[lop.  probably  fell  little  short  of  I  ,(M)(),nou ;  and  in 
1571,  when  ft  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  it  had 
a  pop.  of  about  40(l,(KK»,  or  nearly  six  times  its  pre- 
sent amount.  No  where,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Kinneir  has 
truly  stated,  is  the  baleful  intluence  of  tlie  Ottoman 
dominion  more  conspicuous  than  in  Cyprus,  where 
it  has  literally  turntd  cities  into  miserable  villuges, 
and  cultivated  fields  Into  arid  deserts.  In  describing 
his  journey  from  Larnica  to  Nicosia,  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves :  "  The  soil  every  where  exhibited  a  white 
marly  clay,  said  to  be  exceedingly  ricli  in  its  nature, 
although  neglected.  Tho  Greeks  are  so  op|<Vcssed  by 
their  Turkish  masters,  tli.it  they  dare  not  cultivate 
the  land:  the  harvest  would  instantly  be  taken  from 
them  If  they  did.  Their  whole  aim  seems  to  be  to 
■crape  together  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
pay  their  tax  to  the  governor.  The  omission  of  this  is 
punished  by  torture  or  by  death  :  and  in  cases  of  their 
inability  tu  supply  the  impost,  the  inhab.  Hy  from  the 
island.  So  many  eniigratious  of  this  sort  happen  dur- 
ing the  year,  that  the  pop.  of  all  Cyprus  scarcely  exceeds 
00,000  persons,  a  number  formerly  insufficient  to  have 
peopled  one  of  its  many  cities.  The  governor  resides 
at  Nicosia.  His  appointment  is  annual,  and  as  it  is  ob- 
tained by  purchase,  the  highest  bidder  succeeds  ;  each 
striving,  after  his  arrival,  to  surpass  liis  predecessor  in 
the  enormity  of  his  exactions.     From  this  terrible  op- 

firession,  the  consuls  and  a  few  other  families  are  free, 
n  consequence  of  a  protection  granted  by  their  respec- 
tive nalinns."  (Traveh,  iv.  ft5. ;  see  also  to  the  same 
effect,  Wulpole'i  TraveU,  ii.  ai.) 

Mr.  Kinneir  stiitcs,  that  "  the  gov(frnor  and  the 
arrhbiihop  deal  more  largely  in  corn  than  all  the  other 
people  of  the  island  put  together  :  they  frequently  sieie 
upon  the  whole  yearly  proiluce,  at  their  own  valuation, 
and  either  export  or  retail  It  at  an  ailvanced  price ;  nay. 
It  happene<l  more  than  once,  during  tlic  war  in  Spain, 
that  the  whole  of  the  corn  wiis  purch.ised  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  merchants  of  Malta,  and  exporteil  without 
leaving  the  lower  orders  a  morsel  of  bread."  (pp. 
IHl,  IH3. )  We  have  seen  no  very  recent  .wcounts  of  the 
condition  of  Cyprus,  under  the  rule  of  Mehemet  All ; 
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but,  unless  the  pacha  have  established  a  difTorent  m, 
vernment  in  it  from  what  he  has  established  in  Egypt,  th« 
miserable  inli,'il>itaiits  have  gained  little  by  the  change. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are- bred  in  considerable  numbers. 
There  Is  abundance  of  game,  such  as  partridges,  quulu' 
woodcocks,  and  snipes  ;  there  are  no  wild  quadrupeds' 
excepting  foxes  and  hares,  but  many  kinds  of  serpents' 
and  the  tarantula.  Clouds  of  locusts  sometimes  devastate 
the  country,  llie  ancient  mines  of  Cyprus,  now  wholly 
neglected,  afforded  large  quantities  of  the  finest  copper 
(.*'»  Cyprium),  whence,  though  that  be  very  doubt, 
ful,  the  name  of  the  island  has  been  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived :  it  is  also  said  to  contain  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  and  has  a  species  of  rock-crystal  called 
Paphos  diamond.  Amianthus  or  asbestos  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality  is  found  near  UafDt ;  it  is  flexible  as  silk 
white,  and  more  delicately  fibrous  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  Mariti  states  that  a  village,  called  Amianthuj 
existed  in  Cyprus  in  .his  time  ,  and  it  was  most  pro- 
bably the  spot  where' the  amianthus,  or  incombustible 
cloth,  used  by  the  ancients  to  wrap  up  the  bodies  oidis. 
tinguished  persons  when  laid  on  the  funeral  pile,  «,ii 
principally  produced.  (Travels,  i.  V77.)  Salt  ia  ui). 
tained  by  evaporation  at  various  places  on  the  S.  coast. 
The  inhab.  manufacture  small  carpets,  some  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  excellent  Turkey  leather.  Under  the 
Turks  this  island  was  divided  Into  three  saiijiacks  — 
those  of  Baffa,  Cerina,  and  Nicosia.  Nicosia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  the  cap.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Larnica,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Citliim,  Li. 
masol,  Fainagustaon  the  E.,  Cerina  (an.  Cerinia)  on  th'' 
N.,  and  Balfa  (Paphoi)  on  the  W.  coast.  Even  the  ruins 
of  most  of  the  ancient  cities  mentioned  by  Strabo  have 
disappeared ;  but  at  Constantia,  near  Fainagusta,  Kin- 
neir traced  the  circ.  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  some  buildings ;  and  at  Larnica  medals  and 
other  antiquities  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  remains  of 
a  monastery,  built  by  a  princess  of  the  house  of  I.usig. 
nan,  stand  about  4  m.  S.E.  Cerina.  Cyprus  war  origin- 
ally  peopled  by  tho  Phoenicians,  It  was  colonlaei;  by  the 
Greeks,  and  successively  possessed  by  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  l{om.ini.  In  antiquity,  it  »,tj 
as  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  as  Deios  for  tliat 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  favour. 
ite  seat  of  the  goddess,  "diva  polens  Cypri."  Uivmp 
honours  are  sup|iosed  to  have  been  first  paid  to  Iut  4t 
Paphos  (see  Bahfa),  where  the  had  a  niagnilicmt 
temple  — 

"  ubi  (emplum  Illl,  centuinquc  Snliipo 
Thur«  calent  uw,  sertuque  recMitiims  tialani." 

A'miJ,  i.  41J. 

But  the  whole  island  was  sacred  to  Venus  ;  >ind  besiiles 
Paphos,  other  three  cities  were  celebrated  for  her  wor- 
ship. 

*'  Eftt  Amnthus,  est  celsA  mihl  Paphos,  atquc  C^lhern, 
IdaliiEque  domus."  MneiJ,  x.  51. 

Hence  the  epithets  Cyprian,  Paphian,  Idatian,  &c.,  ap- 
piled  to  Venus.  It  Is  allugeil  that  the  liulies  of  the  i.;lanil 
are  still  devotedly  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  god. 
dess. 

After  the  fall  of  tho  western  empire,  Cyprus  formed 
part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  from  which  it  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens.  Isaac,  a  prince  of  the  Coiiimni  family, 
having  usurped  the  sovereignty,  was  dethroned,  in  1 191,  by 
Richard  I.,  king  of  England.  The  latter  havini;  cim'- 
ferred  the  island  on  Guy  de  Lusignan,  to  indeinuil)'  liim 
for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  it  continued  in  possnssuin  uf 
his  family  for  three  centuries,  or  till  HWI,  when,  onde- 
fault  of  heirs,  it  fell  to  the  Venetians.  The  Turks  took 
It  from  them  in  1.571.  Brcjjadino,  the  gallant  defender 
of  Fainagusta,  after  exhausting  every  resource,  at  last  ca- 
pitulated on  honourable  terms.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  place  been  delivered  up  tli.tn  tho  capitulation  w  is  dls. 
regarded  ;  and  Bregadino  liinisvlf  was  skinned  alive  and 
impaled,  —  a  dreadful  augury  of  what  the  population  was 
to  suflcr  iinilcr  the  dominion  of  such  barbarous  riiffi,iiis. 
It  is  now  i:ithe  possessionof  Mehemet  All.  (.See  itarilfi 
Travels  in  Cyprus,  passim  ;  Clarke's  Travels,  iv.  \\~Wi.; 
Kinneir's  Journey  lltroufh  Asia  Mint,r,  pp.  li»l~IW, 
&c.  &c,)  . 

CZEtiLED,  a  large  market  town  of  Hungary,  betwocn 
the  l>anubc  and  Theiss,  co.  I'estli,  on  the  lii|.'h  mail 
between  that  city  and  Dctireczln.  3',)  m.  S.E.  the  formir, 
and  M  in.  W.  S.W.  the  latter.  Pop.  I4.i;02  ill,'ii:liaut), 
chielly  Protestants.  A  great  deal  of  ordin.iry  red  whioii 
made  here,  as  well  as  beer.  (Ueslerr.Nat.  Kncy.,  Ijc.) 


D. 

DACCA,  or  DHAKA,  »n  Inl.ind  city  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Bengal,  formerly  veiy  extensive,  populous,  and 
rich,  and  still  one  of  the  principal  citi<  s  of  the  llcnpl 
presidency,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  circuit  and  apiiral 
for  the  levcu  E.  distr.  of  Bengal.    It  extends,  with  lu 
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lubiirbs,  for  6  m.  along  a  river  which,  uniting  with  tlic 
Gmgcs  on  the  onn  hand  and  the  nrithmaimtra  on  thn 
other,  ail'ords  the  greatoat  facilitiefi  to  comracrco:  )»t. 
»o  4'/  N.,  long.  9tP  17'  E.,  W  m.  N.K.  Calcutta,  and 
116  E.S.E.  Moorshcdabad.  Pop.  probably  alMive  200,(l(Xi. 
Ulic other  native  toivna,  it  is  a  mixture  of  bricit,  thatch, 
and  mild  houses,  with  narrow  and  croulted  streets.    Tlie 
bulli  uf  the  houses  arc  so  very  combustible,  tliat  thev  are 
usually  burned  down  once  or  twice  a  year ;  but  bamboos, 
mats,  and  thatch    being  extremely  che.tp,   to  rebuild 
thorn  costs  only  a  few  rupees  !     According  to  Hcber, 
Dacca  is  like  the  worst  part  of  Calcutta,  near  CIdtpoor, 
but  with  some  really  fine  ruins  intermingled  with  the 
huts,  which  cover  three  fourths  of  its  area.     There  are 
few  European  houses,  and  these  mostly  small  and  mean, 
compared  with  those  of  Calcutta.     Some  (ireek  build' 
ings.which  were  the  favourite  residence  of  the  late  nabob, 
were  ruined  a  few  years  ayo  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
river.    In  the  ITtli  century  Islam  Khan  built  a  palace 
and  fort  here,  the   ruins  of  which  form  an  imposing 
object;    and  toward  the  end  of  the  same  century  a 
li;raiidson  of   Aurungzcbe   commenced   and   finished   a 
inagnitlcent  palace,  now  also  in   ruins.     The  p.igudas 
arc  few  and  small,  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Klohami 
tncilanism,  and  almost  every  brick  building  has  its  Per- 
sian or  Arabic  inscription.    There  is  a  small  but  pretty 
Gothic  English  church ;  and  a  burial  ground  about  a 
mile  from  tlie  city,  containing  some  handsome  tombs, 
bntli  Christian  and   Mussulman.      There  are   several 
nbi'lislis  in  and  around  the  city;   and  about  4  m.  oif 
is  a  beautiful   Gotliic  bridge,  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  a  Frenchman,  but,  like  most  of  tlie  other 
public  cdilices,  in  a  state  of  ruin.    All  the  buildings 
beyond  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  city  are  surrounded 
by  ruins  and  rank   vegetation ;    and  tlie   castle,   fac- 
tories, and  churches,  of  the  Dutch,  l'"rencli,  and  Portu- 
guese, have  all  fallen  into  decay.     Knglish  goods  and 
manufactures,  or  imitations  of  them,  are  to  b.)  met  with 
In  tlic  bazaars  ;  but  no  vessels  larger  than  small  country, 
built  brigs  come  up  tiie  river,  and  tlie  trade  is  reduced  to 
the  tiftieth  part  of  what  it  was.    The  striped  and  Dow- 
ered muslins  of  Dacca  were  formerly  regarded  as  inimi- 
table, and  were  in  great  request  at  tlie  Mogul  court,  and 
other  native  Indian  courts,  as  well  as  at  the  old  court  of 
France.     The  manufacture  was  hereditary  in  several 
families,  but  has  been  annihilated  by  tlic  destruction  of 
the  native  courts  and  the  wealthy  native  nobles.    Its  loss 
has  been  very  generally  ascribed  to  the  importation  of 
the  chea|ier  muslins  of  England,  but  this  is  an  entire 
mistake ;  it  was  wholly  supprc^sscd   before  a  yard  of 
British  muslin  or  calico  found  its  way  to  India.    The 
manufacture,  in  fact,  was  ni!V(!r  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale;  and  being  one  of  luxury  only,  it  fell  with  the  fall 
oftlie  wealthy  class,  who  alone  purchased  its  products. 
(Seean<e,  p.  357.)     The  cotton  grown  in  the  district  is 
now  mostly  exported  to  England.    Tliere  arc  some  re- 
spectable Greek,  Portuguese,  and  Armenian  merchants, 
but  Englishmen  are  not  numerous  at  D.icca:  the  Seram- 
pore  mission  has,  however,  had  a  station  here  since  18lli ; 
schools  have  been  estabiislicd  at  different  times,  and  in 
ilUGthe  government  school  was  attemled  by  14'j  pupils. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  proportion 
of  tlohammedans  to   Hindoos  was   14.^>  to   130.      The 
country  round  Dacca  being  always  covered  with  verdure 
during  the  dry  montlis,  it  is  comparatively  free  from 
vitileut  heats,  and  is  reckoned  one  uf  the  iiealthiest  sta- 
tinns  in  Uengal. 

Dacca  is  compar.itivcly  modern  ;  it  is  not  mentioned 
b);  Abul  Fazel.  From  IliOS  to  16;J9  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  liengal,  and  again  .ittaiiicd  to  that  dignity  in  Ki'iT,  the 
fomu)«ncement  of  tlio  a;ra  of  Its  greatest  splendour, 
vlu'ii,  judging  from  its  ruins,  it  must  have  vied  in  ex- 
tent and  wealth  witli  the  l.irgest  cities  of  India.  Its 
decline  began  with  the  disorders  consequent  to  the  in- 
va<iuns  of  Nadir  Shah.  In  1744  the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  council  helped  to  revive  it,  but  on  the  re- 
moval of  this  its  decay  reconiinenced.  (Jlnmillou's  E.I. 
(lax.,  i.  177,478.;  Mod.  Tiitv.,  ix.  134-14.'>.  ;  Jhniiels 
iVtiHoir.p.  Gl.,  &c.) 

Dacca,  and  Dacca  jEiALruDE,  two  districts  of  llin- 
ilostan,  iirov.  Bengal,  chiefly  between  lat.  23°  and  24'^ 
N.,  and  long.  89"30'  and  ill"  E.;  having  N.  the  distr. 
i*Iyn,Ht;sing,  K.  Tipperah,  S.  llackorgunge,  and  W.  Jes- 
f»ri'  anil  Kiyishaye.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the  area 
of  thise  districts,  with  their  pop.  and  revenue  at  the 
uiKiermeiilloneil  periods  :— 
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lUr.il 

Dana  JrldiKire 

Area. 

l'o|>.  {Wfl). 

I.nnil  Kev. 

(isiK-ai). 

1,8-0  sq.ra. 

612,.1Si 
0S,1,37S 

}     40,836 

Tol.il     . 

4,4^.',  nq.  m. 

l,lW.'>,7'jO 

W,HX 

Tlie  country  is  almost  a  dead  flat,  studded  with  lakes, 
and  intersected  by  the  two  great  rivers,   Uralimaputra 


and  Oangei.  During  the  rainy  season  it  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  an  inland  sea,  over  which  the  vilingea, 
raised  on  artificial  cmbimkmcnts,  are  scattered  lili  -  so 
many  Islands.  The  land  fertilhed  by  such  cxtenslv.  in- 
undations is  extremely  productive ;  but  a  largf  )>r>«|K>r- 
tion  of  It  ii  covered  with  jungle,  and  infestt'^i  with 
elephants,  tigers,  and  otiier  wild  animals,  which  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  cultivation.  The.*e,  however,  are 
mucli  less  numerous  now  tlian  formerly ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  land  that  had  been  overspre.-id  with  Jungle  has 
latterly  been  cleared,  and  brought  into  onlili  nhtm.  The 
banks  of  the  Comercolly  river,  one  of  llie  arms  of  the 
Ganges,  are  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  producing 
rice,wiKar,  cotton,  and  indigo  ;  a  species  of  cotton  called 
banga,  though  not  of  asiiperior  (|U!ility,very  well  adapted 
for  the  fine  striped  muslins,  for  which  this  prov.  was  long 
famous,  used  to  he  grown  in  large  quantities.  Tlie  land 
is  subdivided  into  extremely  small  estates  ;  and  the 
constant  shifting  of  the  rivcr-i  iiirses  alters  their  extent 
and  boundaries  so  much,  that  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  have  nhv.ivs  been  matters  of  much 
difficulty.  Dimities,  clo'''»  <••  vinbling  diaper,  and  da- 
mask linen,  are  now  ll:'-  '  '>«f  manufactures.  About 
half  the  pop.  are  llimlou.,  and  half  Mohammedans. 
Slavery  is  pretty  prevalent.  These  districts  bad  formerly 
an  unenviable  notoriety,  from  the  number  and  enormity 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  them,  hut  in  this  respect  they 
have  lately  very  much  improved.  There  are  numerous 
Hindoo  schools,  for  instruction  in  the  llengalce  language, 
religion,  and  laws.  Cliief  towns,  Dacca,  Narralngunge, 
Sooneriiong,  and  Rajanagur.  iJlamillon's  Hind<jitan',i, 
ISO— 183  ;  E.I.  Ons.,  i.  474—470;  Mud.  'J>av.,  ix.  133  ; 
Reports  on  Atfhirs  of  the  E.  I.  Comp. ) 

DAHOMU  Y,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
of  which  the  boundaries  are  far  from  being  well  dcHiied, 
but  which  is  supposed  to  extend  between  about  (P  and  HP 
or  90  N.  lat.,  and  from  1°  to  perhaps  '.P  E.  long,, 
h,iving  W.  Ashantee.  E.  Yarriba  and  Ueniii,  and  S.  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  As  far  as  has  been  hitherto  discovered, 
this  country  is  destitute  of  any  hill  whatever,  and  con.sists 
of  an  immense  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  to  tlie 
Kong  Mountains,  which  are  here  from  LW  to  200  in. 
inland.  The  Volta  and  Loka  rivers  bound  it  on  the  W., 
but,  excepting  these,  there  sceins  to  be  no  stream  of  ;iny 
considerable  importance.  The  country  is,  however,  well 
watered,  and  interspersed  with  small  marshes.  The 
soil  is  wholly  alluvial ;  not  a  stone  is  to  be  met  with  ; 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  unbounded 
luxuriance ;  and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  country 
arc  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  higlicst  admiration.  (See 
the  statements  of  Ilosman,  Phillips,  Kc  ,  in  tlie  Hiatoire 
Gim'riile  dcs  i'oyagfs,  iv.  274,  Sjc.)  t)range8,  limes, 
guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  melons,  pine-apples, 
y<ims,  &c.,  grow  wild ;  and  maize,  millet,  and  other 
grains,  potatoes,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
spices,  are  successfully  cultiviitcd.  In  some  parts  the 
country  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  retreat  of 
lions,  hyenas,  leopards,  elephants,  and  overgrown  ser- 
pents. Deer  and  domestic  animals  arc  plentiful.  Pre- 
viously to  the  early  part  of  last  century  this  country  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  and  is  represented 
as  having  been  populous  and  well  cultivated.  The 
Dahomans,  by  whom  it  vsas  overrun  and  laid  waste, came 
from  th?  interior  of  the  Continent  They  are  s,ild  to  be  ho>- 
pitable  to  strangers,  braveand  resolute ;  and  these,  if  they 
exist,  would  appear  to  make  up  the  whole  amount  of  their 
good  qualities.  Their  disposition  seems,  from  tlieir  con- 
duct, to  be  a  compound  of  that  of  the  tiger  and  the  spaniel, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood  with 
the  most  abject  servility.  All  the  most  arbitrary  forms  of 
eastern  despotism  seem  to  be  mild  and  free,  wlien  com- 

f tared  with  that  established  in  this  wrctchod  country.  It 
s  singular,  too,  that  tliis  desfiotism  is  not  founded  upon 
force  and  terror,  nor  is  it  connected  with  any  thing  timid 
or  elTemlnate  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  people.  It  rests  on 
a  blind  and  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  person  of  tlie 
sovereign,  .is  for  that  of  a  superior  being.  He  is  tho 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects, 
and  disposes  of  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  a  crime  in  tho 
latter  to  suppose  that  the  king  cats,  drinks,  sleeps,  or 
performs  anjr  of  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  mortal.  A 
sovereign  ol  the  name  of  liossa  having  succeeded  to  tho 
throne,  caused  ail  the  persons  of  the  same  name  in  his  do- 
minions to  he  put  to  (leatii,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  unpar- 
donable presumption  tliat  any  subject  should  iHsir  tho 
same  name  with  Ills  master.  The  greatest  lords  Can 
oikly  approach  the  king  lying  fiat  on  their  faces,  and 
rolling  their  heads  in  tlie  ilust.  The  attempts  thus  made 
to  inspire  the  people  with  reverence  for  their  monarch, 
seem  to  have  been  completely  successful.  The  Dahomaii 
rustics  to  battle  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  king 
with  a  blind,  unthinking,  brute  conlidenco.  Nurris  hav- 
ing asked  a  Dalioman  bel'ore  battle  if  he  did  not  lh;nk 
tliri  enemy  too  numerous  ;  tlie  l.itter  replied, "  I  think  of 
my  king,  and  then  I  dare  engage  'o  of  the  enemy  myself." 
He  declared  bis  inditlerence  whether  he  survivtHl  or  not ; 
adding,  "  It  it  not  material ;  my  head  belongs  to  tho 
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king,  not  to  mvself ;  if  he  pleases  lo  send  for  it,  I  am 
ready  to  resign  It ;  or  if  it  is  sliot  througli  ii\  battle,  it  is 
no  difrerenoe  to  me,  I  am  satisfied."  After  sucli  state- 
ments, the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  tlia> 
human  skulls  form  the  favourite  ornament  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  palaces  and  temples.  The  king's  sleep- 
ing chamber  has  the  Honr  paved  with  the  skulls,  and  the 
roof  ornamented  with  the  jawltones,  of  chiefs  whom  he 
has  overcome  in  battle.  Every  year  a  grand  festival  is 
held,  which  lasts  for  several  weeks,  and  during  which 
the  king  waters  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  witli  the 
blood  of  hosts  of  human  victims.  The  b<xlies  of  tiiose 
tmiiappy  men  are  not  even  interred,  but  are  suspended 
by  the  feet  to  the  walls,  and  lelt  hanging  tilUthey 
putrefy. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  extraordinary  fact  con- 
nected with  this  barbarous  horde  is,  that  all  the  women 
are  monopolised  b)[  (lie  sovereign  ;  and  tiiat  no  indi- 
vidual can  possess  lumself  of  either  a  wife  or  a  concubine 
except  by  gift  of,  or  purchase  from,  the  king ;  and  whether 
the  lady  be  young  or  old,  handsome  or  the  reverse,  she 
must  be  equally  acceptable  to  tlu!  slave  to  whom  site  is 
given  or  sold  1  Tlie  king  keeps,  of  course,  a  goodly 
seraglio  for  himself;  and  at  his  death  his  wives  and  cim- 
C'blnes  fall  to  murdering  each  other,  till  the  carnage  be 
■tn|<ped  by  the  interfercnci'  of  the  new  king.  After  tlu'se 
itattments,  it  will  only  appear  consistt^it  and  natural 
that  the  tigfr  should  be' the  principal/t'<ifAi',  or  object  of 
worbhip,  among  the  Dahomans  I 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  iuld  tha*,  despite  their  ferocity, 
this  most  detestable  of  barbariaii  iiordes  liiis  hiH'U  checked 
in  its  devastating  course.  A  number  of  tlie  petty  states 
it  liad  subdued  li.ive  emancipated  tliemseltes;  and  it 
appears  probable  that  the  sovereign  of  Dahomey  is  now 
tributary  to  the  sovereign  of  Yarrilia. 

Next  to  Abomey,  tlie  can.  and  reside'ce  of  the  king, 
about  KUm.  inland,  \Vliyilali,  Ardr.di,  .UMina,  Caluiina, 
&c.,  are  the  chief  towns  or  villages.  {Ilillir's.lJ'iita; 
VitlxrFs  HislKiu  of  Uahomcy  ;  Huudich.  S(c.  ;  \urris.) 

n.VI.KCAUI/IA,  a  prov.  of  .Sweden,  wliicii  see. 

U.VLKEITII,  a  bor.  of  luirony  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Mid-I>othiaii,  on  the  road  from  Kdiiibiirgh 
to  Coldstream,  .'i^  m.  N.K.  Edinburgh,  on  a  peninsular 
neck  of  land  belueen  the  N.  and  .S.  Esks.  wliic!i  unite 
about  a  mile  K  from  the  town,  and  tall  into  thi'  Tritli  ol 
I'orth  at  Musselburgh.  Pop.  (InaN)  :t,M'^.  It  is  a  clean, 
well-built  town  ;  the  principal  street,  uliicli  is  wide  and 
handsome,  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  and  IImto  are  several 
iulK>rdinate  street:..  Its  public  buililiiigs  are,  — a  pa- 
rish chvirch  (lui  old  (iothic  eiliiice,  usci'  as  a  collegi.ite 
church  before  the  Iteforuiation),  tliiee  (hapels  lielong- 
ing  to  I'resliyterian  dissenters,  anil  inie  l>eli>nizing  to 
the  Inde|>ondents.  An  eleg.int  new  p.irish  cliunh  is 
now  being  built  (1x3!)).  Dalkeitli  has  long  lieen  eminent 
for  its  educational  Institutions,  particul.irly  its  classiial 
Kchool.  A  s>il>seriptlon  iilirary  established  in  IT'.H,  con- 
tains 'i,3lHI  vids.  In  Ih;|.')  a  scientilic  as..iicialiiin  was 
formiKl  for  procuring  the  th  livery  of  pupiilar  lectures 
on  silence,  whicli  bus  hitherto  breii  eminently  suc- 
ceasfid.  This  town,  like  otiier  Inirglis  of  barony,  )vas 
orlKinally  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
baron  or  superior  and  his  liallle;  but.  in  I'Mi,  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obl.dned,  appnintirig  certain  trus- 
tees to  superintend  tlie  pa\iiig.  (leaning. and  lighting  the 
ilre<-ta,  lo  supply  the  linigli  willi  water,  and  to  provide  a 
reveiuie  for  tliese  purposes  by  impiislng  a  so. all  tax  nu 
the  ah',  |iorter,  and  beer  ('i>ii«umeil  In  the  parish.  Tin' 
power  ol  the  baron  iir  his  li,iiiie  i>  now  very  hmited  liiitli 
Hs  Indvll  anil  criminal  nuilters.  Dalkritli  is  eliiilly  ce- 
lelir,ited  lor  its  grain  m.irki't.  which  is  held  every  rimis- 
day,  and  <  reckimeil  tlii>  largi  «t  market  ol  the  kind  in 
iSeotlanil.  The  ipiantily  nf  the  dllh'rent  kinds  iil  grain 
exposed  lor  sale  ni  tin'  market  lur  the  >ear  eiiiling  .liily 
1.  IK.III,  wa«  a»  lollows  :  —  whe.it,  lo.'i^oj  uuarlerf  ;  liar- 
li'y,  l.'i.Wi.'l  iln.  :  nals,  t;,,ii.'(ll)  du  ;  pi'as  and  Ih  .uis.  I.n.>I| 
do.  :  in  all,  7l.t7'^|  iiuarters.  The  hiles  tliii  )rar,  how- 
ever, Were  grially  lieliiw  the  average,  whuli  is  aliniil 
IIMI.IKd  ijuarlers.  There  Is  .inullier  market  of  (•insiiler- 
al.le  extent  lu'ld  lure  ever^-  Monday  lur  the  s.de  of  meal, 
Hour,  ami  |>ot. barley.  I  here  are  in  the  tou  ii  or  Inline- 
diale  vicinity',  exIiiiiiM'  lliiiir  ami  lorn  mills,  Imlh  on  the 
N.  and  .S  l.sks,  a  brewei  V.  an  inin-fiiunilry,  a  tannery, 
und  currjiiig  works  'I'here  are  im  lever  tli.iii  live 
branch  liaiiks  m  tin'  tnuii.  The  biitgli  is  disllogiiislied 
by  the  nimiiier  ot  its  sh.ips  ami  the  iMen'  id  lainlness 
uone  In  them  ;  clrciini>luni  i  s  tliat  ri-iilt  Irniii  Ihe  end. 
Hence  of  its  grain  a.id  oilier  marki  Is.  The  Dalkeith 
Hlld  Edinburgh  railroad,  wliiili  cnniieels  these  towns. 
wm  coiiinieni  ed  In  HV?.  and  niniird  lor  goods  juid  pas- 
sengers In  lOI .     Iliaiii  h   hiii's  ti.iu'  >lii<<'  Ihcii  lornied. 

leading  lo  rorlolH  llo  ,iiid   I  ellh  on  ti iie  hand,  and 

i'l»her-tow,  near  Mnsielbi.igh,  on  the  ntlii  r.  The 
Duke  of  llnerieiiili  has,  at  Ids  o«n  expeiiv.  brought 
thi'  Ualkeitli  line  into  llie  iin're  ol  Iln-  biirgii,  anil  Is 
lirolonging  it.  by  n  splendid  ti.uhnl  over  llie  N.  I'sk, 
thai  II  may  iiimiiii.nie.ite  witli  mal  mines  In  that 
quarlor.     The  average  number  of  |i.uacngert  cttrrUd 
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annually  on  this  railroad  is  300,000.  The  average  amount 
of  coal  so  conveyed  is  120,000  tons.  Coal  abounds  through. 
out  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith.  Dalkeith 
Palace,  the  principal  residence  of  the  Duke  of  lluccleuch 
in  Scotland,  is  within  300  yards  of  the  E.  termination  of 
the  town.  Tliis  palace,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Douglasses  Earls  of  Morton,  was  acquired,  in  IC4'2,  by 
the  noble  family  of  Duccieuch,  who  still  letain  it,  and  are 
superiors  of  the  burgh.  Aime,  heiress  of  HuccU'iih.was 
married  to  the  famous  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  sou 
of  Charles  II.,  and  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  In 
IfiS.").  George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  \ht>,  re- 
sided  in  Dalkeith  House.  The  parliamentary  electors  of 
the  biirgh  unite  with  the  county  constituency  in  return- 
ing a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  (Obtained  frum  local  in- 
formaliiin.) 

DALMATI A  (an.  part  iif  Iltyriciim),  n  marit.  country 
of  Europe,  being  the  most  S.prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire 
comprising  a  long  and  narrow  territory  lying  along  tlie 
N.E.  siKiru  of  the  Adriatic,  and  numerous  islands  in  that 
sea,  between  lat.  42"  S'  and  44°  .W  N.,  and  long.  11030/ 
and  I!)"  E.,  having  N.  Hungarian  Croatia ;  E.  Turkish 
(,'roatia,  Heriegovina,  and  Montenegro  ;  and  S.  and  W. 
tlie  Adriatic :  length  of  tlie  continental  portion,  N.W.  tii 
S.E. ,240m.:  breadth  greatest  towards  the  N.,  wliore 
it  averages  nearly  40  in. ;  but  it  tapers  tliencc  gradually 
to  its  S.  extremity,  and  in  its  lower  half  is  never  niiire 
than  l.'im.  in  width.  Area  about  B.SOO  sq.  ni.  (j;;)  7 
Germ.).  Pop.  (ls:t7)  SHJ.'i.H.'i.  Dalmatia  is  generally 
mountainous.  The  Dinaric  Alps  hound  it  on  tlie  l'...ancl 
the  whole  country  is  internectud  in  a  direction  piiralk  I  tu 
the  coast  by  some  of  their  subordinate  ranges,  ihc 
highest  point  of  which.  Mount  Iliiicova,  near  |iit.4'i''3ii', 
is  4,HWi  ft.  in  elevation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Uiniirii' 
Alps  arc  chiedy  of  calcareous  formation,  ,ind  full  nf 
clefts  and  ravines  ;  tliey  are  rugged,  and  often  lle^titute 
of  soil,  in  consequence  of  wliich  the  country  has  in 
most  p.trts  a  sterile  and  desolate  aspect.  Narrow  \^illi'ij 
are  abundant,  but  jilalns  of  any  extent  few.  I  lii.'rc 
are  numerous  small  lakes,  and  one  of  a  tolerable  i/|.. 
near  /ara  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  Dalmatia  is  ill 
watered.  The  principal  river  Ihe  Narcnta,  in  the  .s. 
has  not  n  course  of  more  than  l.'J  m.  in  the  Austrian 
territory ;  the  other  chief  rivers  are,  the  Zermagna, 
Kerka,  and  Cettina.  but  none  is  of  any  great  size.  I'liv 
Cettina  is  remarkable  for  a  one  cascade,  170  ft.  in  alti- 
tude. The  1  oast  is  indented  with  nuineroiis  liarhnurs, 
of  which  those  of  ('attain,  Sebenico.  and  K.igiisa,  are  tlio 
be!t ;  it  has  also  ninnerous  headlands,  and  is  fennil  In  a 
great  nuniOei  of  elongated  inlands,  lying  in  a  direriinn 
parallel  to  the  shore.  The  principal  are,  Arhe,  Tat'ii, 
■Isiila  Criissa.  I)ra7./.a,  I.esina,  Curiola,  I.issa.  Milnla. 
Ac. ;  they  are  nioiintalnoiis,  and  liresent  the  ^all  e 
general  aspect  as  (luitinental  Dalmatia.  The  eliinale  h 
warmer  tliaii  in  any  other  iiart  of  the  .Austrian  d.iiniiiiiini. 
Ill  the  S.  llie  date-palm  lloiirishei  in  the  open  air.  ami 
the  olive  (.rows  in  the  lowlands  every  where  tliroiighiHit 
the  eount'y.  I'rost  a>id  snow  are  ainnist  unknown  in  tlie 
plains  ai  I'valleys,  and  are  of  very  short  duration  in  tlu' 
inoiinl '  IIS  :  the  mean  leuip,  of  the  year  at  l(iiL'u>a  i, 
■'i7°.'l'  1  ahri'iiheit.     '1  he  winter  is  limlUHl  lo  six  wn  k.  1,1 

iiretty  constant  rain  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  less  rain  l.ilK  11 
)alinutia  than  in  any  other  prov.  of  the  em|iiri',  .mil  llii> 
coinitry  often  siiffi-ri  trom  excels  of  drouglit.  Exir|i|  in 
the  niarsliy  tracts  along  the  shore,  the  air  is  pure  ami 
s.ilnbrious.  In  IH;t7,  there  were  V'i.'>,7l'.i acres  of  ai.ilili  l.iiiil, 
1 111.702  acres  In  tineyards.  and  4o.irin  acres  in  iiiiailoui 
and  gardens.  Agriculture  is  ill  every  respect  extrnnily 
Imckward.  Malic  and  barley  are  the  jirinilpal  kiiiiU  i>f 
uraiii  cultivated;  but  not  two  thirds  of  the  corn  111  ri<- 
sary  lor  home  consumption  Is  grown;  tlie  rest  nl  iliii 
qiiantily  ri'i|Uired  eoines  inostiy  Iroin  Turkey  ami  lliiii- 
gaiy.  The  Dalmatian  wines  are  strong  e.iul  iln'ii- 
eoloiired.  but  are  .ipt  lo  acquire  a  taste  troiii  the  li  .itlii  in 
lla^ks  III  which  they  are  kepi.  They,  hiiwinr.  hmf 
liaiisport  well,  and  1  oll^illerable  qnaiiiities  are  siiit  In 
lliime,  Trieste,  and  \iiiiie.  Tlie  total  i|ii.mlil)  in- 
diieed  anniially.  is  olllciHily  estiiiuitcd  at  H,:i'.j'S.i«  11  i>,t!liiio. 
I'rnils  are  aliinidant  niid  excellent,  ligs  may  lie  run- 
ihlered  the  cliiel  sl.iiile  of  Dalmatia;  they  griiu  nitlnmt 
ciilliire  .ill  along  llie  coast,  but  the  best  are  IIiom'  if 
I.etin.i.  Diirinu  llieir  period  of  matiirity,  ligs  iii.iki'  n 
large  part  ol  the  loud  ol  Ihe  \illage  pop.,  ami  iilnml 
H4'i.lKsi  hhhii-  are  aniiu.illv  exporle.l,  The  diiiiate  11 
lilghlv  suitable  lor  the  olive,  and  the  oil  Is  IhiIii  tlisii 
that  I'lriHliiied  In  11110.1  p.irts  of  Italy.  Nearly  IT.iiiiOisl. 
are  annuidly  olitained.  (altle  breeding  is  not  |>iir>ijril 
to  .-iny  great  extent,  and  the  breeds  are  mostly  liili-nnr. 
The  stork  ill  I'<.'I7  has  bun  cslnnated  at  i  I.IKO  hni>i<. 
•II.IHII  lil.iik  i.illle,  Ti:i,IKill  shei  p,  and  t'lO.IHn  ^  ii- 
rill'  HO  I.  wild  dog,  lox,  and  lynx,  an-  iiiiioiikoI  tin  »i'l 
animals ;  game  (exi  enlliig  deer )  abounds,  as  do  u,il<  il<i«l 
and  birds  ol  prey.  The  anihovy  and  tunny  lidu  rir<  si<' 
Important,  Ihiuigli  iiol  so  nun  h  so  ns  iliirliig  the  la>l  ni' 

liiry    at  I'ri  sent  tinv  Iniiil'.li  emplovnienl  to  id '  s  "i 

Inliiih.     I  oil  d  .mil  ■.died  lUli  'orni  an  linpollniil  .iiIh Ii    ' 
CI  ii'uiercv.   There  are  luiiie  lurul  llihcrlcs,ul  vilnch  llisl 
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near  Scbenico  is  the  chief.  The  fish  caugtit  in  tlie  ialics, 
At.  form  a  cliief  part  of  the  subsistriice  of  many  of  the 
Inhnb.  Excellent  timber  for  shin-buildinx  and  other 
piirpoics  abounds  in  the  interior ;  but  ^is  next  to  useless 
from  tlie  absolute  want  of  roails,  canals,  or  navigable 
rivers,  to  con»ey  it  to  the  sea.  The  large  forests  wbicli 
formerly  existed  on  the  coast  have  been  cut  down,  and 
that  part  of  the  country  is  now  almost  bare  of  wood. 
The  attention  of  the  Austrian  government  is  now,  how. 
over,  directed  to  the  forest  economy  of  the  prov. ,  in  the 
view  of  supplying  the  dock-yards  at  Flume  and  Venice 
uitli  Dalmatian  timber.  Coal  Is  found  in  several  parts, 
and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to  Trieste. 
>>lii|i-biillding,  and  the  dlitillation  of  mnraschhio  and 
rosoi'to,  are  the  chief  branslii^s  ol  manufacturing  Industry. 
Maraschino  is  extensively  consumed  at  Vienna,  and  it 
is  well  linown  In  this  and  most  other  countries.  Be- 
■idea  these,  a  few  articles  of  primary  necessity  only  are 
manufactured ;  for  ail  others,  the  inliab.  are  olillged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  neij-'hbouring  countries.  Tills  prov. 
enjoys  Hie  important  a<hantage  of  lieing  nlared  with- 
out the  Austrian  customs  line,  the  duty  on  foreign  goods 
imiHirted  being  only  3J  per  ceitt.  ad  vntorcm.  But  tiie 
strictness  with  which  quarantine  rcgiit.itions  are  enforced 
have  gone  far  to  nullify  the  important  luiiellts  that  would 
otiieru'isc  liavo  resulted  from  this  valuable  privilege. 
The  Dalmatians  arc  amongst  the  best  sailors  of  the 
Ailrlatic.  In  IH37  they  had  410  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  IXA'ih  tons,  of  which  about  two  thirds  belonged 
to  llagusa.  This  country  Is  divided  into  four  ci'clrs, 
named  after  their  respective  capitals,  /ara,  Spalatro, 
Haiiusa,  and  Cattaro :  tlie  la:f  two  circles  arc  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Dalmatia,  and  from  each  other, 
bj-  two  narrow  slips  of  land  belonging  to  Turl4i'> ,  which 
(Ire'ch  down  to  tlie  sea. coast.  'I'lie  other  chief  towns 
are,  Sebeiiico,  Trail,  and  Maiarlca.  Zara  is  the  cap., 
anil  seat  of  tlie  governor  and  cuuiuil  of  tlie  jirnv. 

Ill  IM:t7.  the  pop.,  with  the  marriages,  tiirlhs,  deaths, 
&c.,  ill  these  circles,  were  :  — 
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The  Inliab.  of  Dalinatia  are  .Slavonians  of  tlie  same 
race  with  the  I'roatlans,  Servians,  and  llosnlaiis.  The 
names  ol  their  rivers,  mountains,  \c.  are  all  ,s|avmiie, 
ami  th.it  of  the  country  itself  exiiresses  llir  inosi  )<■• 
miililij  silunteil  Inhc*  The  vicinity  of,  and  constant 
inlcreourse  with,  the  Italian  harbours,  has  introdtieeil 
the  use  of  the  Italian  language  amongst  the  eomniereial 
iiart  nf  the  iiih.ib.,  as  (iernian  is  the  principal  longiie 
licard  amongst  tie  civil  and  military  ofllilal  cire'.i.  The 
iiiniilier  of  Italians  settled  in  the  counlrv  is  rstin'.,itc<l  by 
lUiiiiiiiih.iih  ut  :I7,<KK).  Some  deseeiulaiits  of  llungaiian 
f.nniliii  are  fouiiil  amongst  the  nolilljty  of  the  N. 
circl  >.  and  ;lie  .lews,  who  are  not  very  miinerinis, 
are  said  to  ilesceiid  from  the  exiles  ol  lh.it  nation 
ilriviu  Iniiii  Spain  in  IMVi.  Near  \erliha  and  .ii  oihiT 
parts,  .iiixini,  or  gipslcH,  are  I'lmiid.  Kveii  unioiigst 
llie  Slavonic  inhabitants  ilillerent  tribes  are  distlii- 
giiiahalile.  The  most  baikw.ird.  in  point  of  civilisation, 
are  Ihi^  Mnrlaechl,  the  nioiintaiiieiTs  of  the  cirrirs  ol' 
/ara  anil  Sp.ilatro.  'I'liey  are  adillrled  to  a  nomailie 
Liiiil  lit  hie.  and  wander  about  as  shepherds,  sleeping  in 
mninier  In  the  open  air.  Tlie  comforts  of  the  iigri- 
eiilliirlst  and  lisliermen  are  few,  as  Is  usually  the  case 
la  warm  eliiiiativi :  their  lioiises  are  small  iiinl  liaillv 
hielt  and /iirnitiire  Ismiil'ulispeiisid  Mitli.  I  Isli  anil 
vi'K  tahlri  are  llie  chief  altiele*  of  nMiirlshiii.MI.  and 
IkiIIi  aie  abmidanl.  The  dnsi  of  the  Inliab.  ol  llu-  eoiist 
ciiiislsts  III  blue  tight  paiitaliioiis,  a  blue  uilstciiat,  and  In 
wiiilir  a  spencer,  with  a  eimrse  lirmvii  cloak  shaped  like 
llial  111  tlie  Italian  linatnieii.  Tin.  mi. in  !aiiners  wear  a 
linen  ilnss  in  siimiiier.  and  in  winter  tlirnw  their  slieip- 
skills  aliiiiit  their  slmnldern,  wlileli  are  priiof  afatiist  all 
the  vhissiliiiles  nf  the  vcather.  I'lie  iiihab.  are  gene. 
r«l!v«.|ive,  eonrageoiis,  and  of  ipiii  k  peneptlon  ;  but, 
iiiilll  the)  came  under  the  Anslri.in  sceptre,  were  imt 
"III)  iirgleiled.  but  living  on  teims  of  ci  nstaiit  warlarr 
»llh  Ihi'lr  Mussulman  iielghliours,  Iniiii  which  Hati'  of 
jniiimihe  reiiMit  border  liiids  are  an  ii.lierllance.  The 
lariie  knife  and  pistols  nhli h  the  Morl.n rlil  still  wear  in 
lliiir  giidlea.  and  the  ^w\  wlilch  llie  -liepherd  slliigs 
liver  his  sliiiiihh.r  Ifoni  cinlnii,  rrinliid  llie  stranger  no 

le«  siroiigl)  ihiin  Ihc  slin  .'o  |i|.,i,|s  ,,\  M\nv  of  t| loiiii- 

(.iiiiiirs,  III  the  alllnltv,  in  if  Meiil  and  In  iiianiii  rs,  e\l>|. 
hill  hilweni  111..  SI  voiiie  tribes  Hint  inhabit  liutli  sides 
w  Ihe  iniiiiiilalns. 

*  Hi»  Jiuriiiji'l  Uil^ia  ^  iHHfdw^M,  lit. 
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The  Inhab.  are  Rom.  Cath.,  except  about  one  fifth 
part  who  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  a  few  Jews, 
gipsies,  &c. ;  tliere  are  no  Protestants. 

It  would  appear,  judging  from  the  returns,  that  tills  is 
the  most  priest-ridden  country  of  Kurope.  It  has,  be- 
sides a  whole  army  of  regular  clergy,  no  fewer  tlian  (!,25I 
monks,  and  1,719  nuns  !  The  consequences  are  preoisely 
what  might  have  been  expected  ;  education  and  morality 
being  at  a  lower  ebb  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire  1     In  1837,   the  prov.  had 

Scholars. 

2  Colleges  (1  theological,  and  1  of  arts)  with    <Mi 

3  Orammar-ichools  ...  33g 
I  Ladies'  school  .  .  .12 
1  Boarding  school  for  boys  .  3;j 
1  Ditto  for  priests         -               .               .        |4 

51  Primary  schools  for  both  sexei  -  3,fi24 

Number  of  children  who  in  that  year  were  retiirmd  ai 
able  to  go  to  scliool,  17,578;  so  that  those  at  scli.i.il  do 
not  .nmount  to  l-tth  part  of  those  who  should  be  tliere  ! 

Tlic  criminal  accusations  in  1S37,  amounted  to  (i'J.T; 
making,  with  the  reiniunder  from  the  previous  year,  !W!I. 
Of  these  only  ,')74  were  decided  during  the  year,  of  which 
2fil  weri'  acijuittals.  Of  'lfi^;^  persons  convicted,  the 
proportion  ol  the  prlnciM.U  crimes  to  I  (HI  convictions  was 
as  follows  ;  —  Outrageous  conduct,  10 ;  abuse  of  autho- 
rity, I  ;  thieving  and  swindling,  32;  robbery,  fi;  rape,  1  ; 
breach  of  sanatory  regulations,  3 ;  murder,  7 ;  cutting 
and  maiming,  II  ;  arson,  14;  other  c.-imcs,  22. 

Dalinatia  dillers  from  tlie  other  provs.  of  tlio  Au'trLan 
empire,  in  having  no  provincial  diet  or  representative 
assemlily ;  hut  certain  of  its  tov»ns  and  some  districts, 
especially  that  of  Poglizza  near  Spalatro,  retain  their 
own  jurisdiction,  and  the  same  privileges  they  pos- 
sessed before  their  union  with  Austria.  The  highest 
authority  in  Dalnmtia  is  the  governor,  who  resides 
at  Zara,  the  seat  of  the  Culu-rninm.  In  this  city 
the  court  of  appeals,  .and  the  highest  criminal  court 
are  established,  with  de|)endent  courts  hi  the  four  circle 
towns,  Zara,  Spalatro,  llagusa,  and  Cattaro.  Kach  ciiilo 
has  several  districts,  the  chief  magistrate  in  which  is 
named  pra'tor,  and  takes  cognliranee  of  judieial  and 
police  all'.iirs,  besides  directing  the  rural  economy  of  the 
district.  Tlie  districts  di>ide  intj)  greater  and  lesser 
parishes  orru/HWMHC*,  under  headboroiighs  (Cupi  vi/la 
.ind  I'utli'sla)  who  receive  no  salary,  lint  are  exempti'd 
from  the  Itvlnit  (public  service  work),  as  are  also  tho 
Snntnii,  a  deseriptiim  of  liriis-il'dinus,  formed  by  the 
government  out  of  the  armed  pe.isantry  wliiili,  during 
the  war,  had  lived  upon  a  very  lnile|iendent  looting. 
The  guanliiig  of  the  frontiers  K.narils  Turkey  is  an 
important  charge  In  Dalinatia,  and  a  strict  walch  Is  also 
kept  along  the  coast.  I'or  purposes  of  trade,  li  baza.'irs  or 
maikets  are  lield  ii  the  frontier,  and  7  rastells,  or  par- 
latoria,  at  Inter, ciiiiin  stations.  Lazarets  are  established 
at  Zara,  Spalatro,  It.igiisa.  and  Castelmono. 

Dalmati.i  I'orined,  from  the  comMiencenient  of  the  12lh 
century  down  to  Hl!i,  a  portiioi  of  Ilir  kingdoiii  of 
Hungary:  at  the  la^l-llatlll■d  epoch  it  (lassed  luiiler  tho 
sway  (if  the  Venetians,  «  ho  had  made  tin  inselves  mas- 
ters of  llagusa  nearly  inil  years  previously.  During  the 
Kith  and  ITtli  (enliiriis  this  cmiiitry  was  the  constant 
si'at  of  wars  betwieu  Hie  Viuelians  and  Turks,  until 
It  was  linally  coiniueriil  bv  the  latter,  who  lield  it  till 
I7'.I7,  wlieii  It  wa..  ce.liil  to  Aii^trl.i.  In  IMI'i.  Austria 
gave  up  Daliiiati.t  to  tl  '  Ireneli.  who  iiicurporated  it 
into  the  kiiii:liini  of  Italy,  Napoleon  made  It  a  duchy, 
and  conlerre'l  Hie  title  of  duke  ol  Dalinatia  on  Marshal 
Soiilt.  On  the  downlall  oi  Napuleon  it  reverted  to 
Austria,  ill'Slirr.  \iit.  /,',117/c,  ;  I'lirdt'i 'I'idvtia  i  imU 
pnvtitt'  hif\*tntnUo»  friim  I'h'nmi  ) 

DA'NrVsCI  S  (called  liy  the  natives  Ef-Sham,  an. 
Diiiiislik,  Ilili  l):iiiiiis(l:.  tirrrk  .lauaroM).  a  city  of 
S)ii,i.  cap   of  an  iiii|iorlaiit  paclialie  of  the  same  name, 

and  thevlrlii.il  trojuilis  of  .Syria,  in  a  plain  at   Ihe  I'., 

hiot  of  the  Atill-I.ilianiis,  alimit  Iso  m.  S.  hv  W,  Aleppo; 
l.il.  .'Clt  •.'7'  N,.  lung,  31."  2.'  1:,  Pop  Iniiii  P.Mi.iKm  to 
l.'Kl.iiiSi.  of  whoiii  li.lHiO  are  (  lirlstiaiis.  and  as  many  .lews. 
\  splendid  nnKijiir  of  ^iriat  aulii|iiitv.  the  construction 
ofwhleli  Is  di^piili'd  b)  (In  i^lialls  and  Miirsulinans,  is 
tin-  ililef  archil,  cliiinl  ornainiiit,  'Ihe  form  ol  tho 
building  cicn.KS),  with  a  similarity  In  arrangement  til 
the  sacred  edilli  IS  . if  Italy,  seems  to  evince  Its  (  liristlail 
origin,  while  the  aliuiidaiice  of  Saracenic  ornainenli 
prove  tliat  the  .Vralis,  if  not  its  hiundcr>,  hive  ciinlrt- 
imtid  extensively  to  its  diceralion.  It  Is  IVMl  ft,  In 
iength,  by  I. Ml  In  width  ;  a  foind.in  plays  In  the  midst  of 
a  magnllieint  court,  and  Hie  plll,irs  and Htlirr  urnamcnti 
are  superb,  A  skull,  s.iid  |.<  lir  Hiat  o(  the  llapHsl,  anil 
his  sepiili'lire,  give  siieli  -a.  .lily  to  this  inosi|ne,  that  it 
is  dralh  fur  even  a  Muliaiiiinrdan  to  enter  Hie  romii 
w  lure  Hie  relics  are  keiit  A  (  liilstlan  is  llidile  to  the 
l>'.>tlii.ido  lor  merely  'uoklng  Into  the  coii't ;  am'  the 
wc-lcrn  wiirhl  Is  Indrliied  lor  Its  knowledge  of  thn 
iiil'vfir  i'l  the  liiilMint-  to  the  works  of  All  llry  and 
III.' klnHlinin.  who,  In  Hiilr  rhar. liter  of  Miissiiliniiis, 
were  ailuwvd  to  inspett  «liat  li«  knjwit  Ihriiliun  U  pw* 
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mittod  to  appronch.  'J'herc  are  many  other  mosques. 
According  to  AH  Bey  (ii.  2G6.)  and  Addiion  (it.  151.), 
they  are  unworthy  of  notice;  but  Kobinson  (ii.  S'24.) 
■ayi  they  are  only  less  splendid  than  those  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  bazaars  are  extremely  numerous,  and  well 
liipplicd  with  merchandise:  but  the  private  residences 
of  tlie  gentry  arc,  after  all,  the  mo8t  striking  objects  to 
a  strantior,  not  fur  their  exterior  appoirance,  which  pre- 
sents iiotliing  but  a  gioDiny  wall  of  mud,  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  but  for  the  combination  of  oimvenicnce,  magni- 
ficence, and  taste,  which  mark  the  interior  arrangements, 
and  realise  all  that  can  be  imagincti  of  eastern  splen- 
dour. 2(MI,(H)()  piastres  (2,0(10/.)  is  sometimes  expended 
on  the  fittings  up  of  a  single  apartment.  There  nic  31 
khans,  or  establishments  lor  the  reception  of  merchan- 
dise, and  that  of  Hussein  I'acha.  built  of  alternate  layers 
of  black  and  wliite  marble,  with  it.i  fountain,  arcades, 
and  corridors,  is  a  very  beautiful  ami  imposing  object. 
A  mosque  of  dancing  derviilies  deserves  notlcts  less  as 
one  of  the  principal  edifices  of  tlio  town,  than  from  the 
singular  contrast  in  the  occupations  of  its  inmates,  wlio, 
every  Friday  (the  Mohammedan  Sunilay),  pirouette  and 
twirl  themselves  about  from  morning  till  night,  while, 
during  the  other  six  diys,  they  are  industrious  silk 
weavers.  There  are  also  Creek,  Maronite,  Syrian, 
and  Armenian  churches,  .1  convents  <.,',  I'rancisean 
monks,  and  8  Jewish  syniigoijues.  llos)  ;tals  nume- 
rous ;  the  principal,  in  wliiiii  great  numbers  of  sick  and 
lame  poor  are  lodged  and  led  gratuitously,  is  a  fine 
building,  with  a  mosque  Ijelonjiing  to  it.  There  are 
about  2(1  large  schools  for  ciiililren,  a  great  number  of 
smaller  ones,  besides  which  public  lectures  are  given 
daily  in  the  great  mosque,  and  in  simie  others,  but 
education  is  confined  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  Mo- 
hammiHl.*  The  srrai,  or  palace  of  the  jiacha,  is  a 
large  fortified  buildmg  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
latter  is  surrounded  l)y  walls  and  towers,  liut  they  are 
in  a  half  ruiimus  state,  and  pressed  upon  by  extensive 
iubiirbs  on  every  side. 

Damascus  is  essentially  a  commercial  town;  100  mer. 
chants  are  i«'rmanently  settled  in  it,  bi'siiles  which 
there  .are  12*1  tanners,  47  painters,  22  nrinlcrs,  and  3ft 
dyers  of  var..  us  stuffs  ;  120  silk  dyers  (all  .lews),  Si  silk- 
winders,  74N  ilcilers  in  damask  clotli,  2il  groiMTS,  I'l 
warehouses  ufciitton  thread,  fiH  tolmci'o-maiiul.u'tiiries, 
72  s.-iddlers,  II  tent-sellers,  47  coppersmillis,  .'iii  irou- 
mimgers,  .^4  farriers,  70  furriers,  '.IH  laermen,  11"  li.iticrs, 
.Vj  millers,  24  corn-merchants,  122  cofli'e-houses,  ^2  con- 
fectioners, 1 2^1  butchers,  124  barbers,  71  tailors,  r,  wutili- 
makers,  6  iMxikbindcrs,  (i  paper-niercbants,  43  pilM'-nui- 
nulaeturers.  '2II0  dealers  in  bandkerrhii'rs  and  lancy 
arllelcs,  l.V)  dealers  in  tobacio  and  collee,  4  gl.i^s-bouses, 
4  soap-makers,  1 4;i  weavers.  .VHI  public  eiM.lis,  ,V..  pulilii' 
baths,  and  111  armouriTS.  In  regard  to  the  last,  ft  may 
be  remarked  that  the  amii  nt  lelehrity  of  Damascus 
sabres  has  very  much  (leiliiinl,  but  tliey  still  he.ir  a  (jood 
name.  Saddlery,  cabimt-work,  jewellery,  and  silk,  are 
now  the  staple  manufactures.  I'lirelun  truile  Is  larrleil 
on.  by  the  great  Meica  caravan,  which,  in  peaceable 
times.  dep,irn  once  a  year  i  tin'  llagdad  caravan,  wliiih 
usually  performs  2  or  3  Journeys  a  year  ;  the  Aleppo 
caravan,  2  or  3  timi'S  a  month  ;  ami  by  seveial  small 
caravans  to  Heirout,  Triiioli,  Acre,  \k\.  wliieli  arrive  and 
depart  daily.  Ilelroiil  is  reckoned  llie  port  iii  Damas- 
cus. Th'S  city  I'  w.itereil  by  2  rivers.  Ilii'  llarrada  ami 
Fiehee,  wlii'h.  alter  uidting,  divide  au.iiu  into  7  liram  lies, 
agaui  re-unite,  and  finally  <lepo»it  llielr  watiTs  in  a 
hike  il.,ik<>  of  the  Miailow  i,  wliieh  has  no  <iullet. 
This  abundant  siipiily  and  natural  iliHusion  of  wal.  r  lias 
rendered   the   ueiglilionrhood  of  Damascus  very  ferlili'. 

The  InhiiliUants  do  not  lenieniber  a  jear  of  searcity; 
wheat,  barley,  hemp,  with  every  kl'  d  and  variety  of 
fruit,  are  proilu(<it  in  almost  inilimil  I  abundance,  and 
the  gardens,  or  enclo«ine«,  form  a  lore  of  trees,  and  a 
labyrinth  of  hedt^es,  vails,  and  ditdies.  nt  more  IJian  2^ 
ni.  ill  lire.  The  ii.itlves  speak  with  delluhl  of  the  beauty 
of  their  home.  e«iie<ially  as  seen  from  the  lolls  lieliind 
.Salahleh,  a  larii*  vilU»!e  on  the  N.;  but  aieording  In 
J)r.  Illeliardscui  (ii  4Hl.),  tl'C  scenery  Is  inferior  to  tlial 
•eeti  Iruin  the  suinmils  of  lligligate,  Ibonpsli'.iil,  and 
KIchinoiid  hills.  The  rllm.ile  of  Damasi  us  is  mild; 
the  summits  of  the  Anti-I,il>aniis  are  invered  with  |ier- 
|M>lual  snow,  wblrh  s.>m<  times  l.ills  In  theiity.  I'lie 
iieople  are  tinil  to  enjoy  g mil  health,  hut  lilimliu'is  Is 
rrlghlbdly  pmalent.  and  l^•pro^y.  fever,  and  diopsy,  are 
common.  The  plague.  Iiowiv.r.  I»  almost  unknown, 
tiid  thi'  ordinary  uurallon  ol  llle  is  said  to  be  from  ;i)  to 

'I  yoars,  but  thai.  n->  doubt,  is  etaggerated. 

'>amaseu«  is  very  aiieieul  ■  it  U  nieiilloned  in  (on. 
XI  .  I"'.  «»  ixIslliiK  IIM3  yi'ars  li  r..  .iiid  was  then,  as 
sill  'Cqiii  iitly,  proliJibly  (be  i  .ipllal  ol  iin  liiile|H'nilenl 
Sy  lan  kingdom.  Il  was  siilidoeit  by  David  I2k.ini. 
vll  <i.),  hut  re<  iivend  Its  indi  |ieiidein  e.  il  not  eiirlii  r,  .it 
lea  I  durinii  the  reign  ol  Solomon.  ( I  Kings,  kl.  24  )     Il 

•  Alimrt  llri.liir  sentif  s  |.s.lts,nn.l  «  ri'liulral  i>iill.*.i|'lier  siii..nif 
Ihl  MslnsM-ffH-s,  Iff*,!-!,  ewnori-.!  .«f  I.-.?!!  Iltlnintr  Itl,  n).eil<i»i  i.  lu 
lh>  imUmi  «  lUbilliv  lilln  rsnli.  |Nlitaril»ia'i  rraiWt,  II.  4ii4.| 


DAMIETTA. 

then  became  the  capital  of  tho  kingdom  of  Bcn-hadad 
and  his  successors  (I  Kings,  xv.  Ig.),  and  remained  so 
till  its  subjugation  by  Tigleth-Pilcser,  about  742  B.  c,  a 
little  before  tho  downfall  of  its  rival  Samaria.  (2  Kingi 
xvi.  9.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
rest  of  Syria,  falling  successively  under  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a  Koman  city,  it 
attained  great  eminence,  and  figures  very  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  the  apostle  I'liul.   (Acts,  ix.) 

Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  ri32,  after  a 
siege  of  7  morths,  and  was  for  many  years  the  cap.  of 
the  khalifate.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
crusaders  in  1 14R,  caiitured  by  Timour  Bee  or  Tamerlane 
in  1400,  and  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  In  the  fol. 
lowing  year.  In  I.M6  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
who  retained  It  till  IH32,  when  It  was  captured  by 
Ibrahim  Pach.a,  in  whose  h<ands  It  now  remains. 

Damascus  is  remark.able  as  being  the  only  city  of  the 
Fast  vbich  b.as  not  dwindled  frmn  Its  former  greatnesa. 
Its  pop.  seems  to  be  as  great  now  as  ever  j  while 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  I'almyra,  &c.  have  wholly  vain'slicil, 
and  Antioch,  Aleppo,  Dec.  are,  as  it  were,  the  shadows 
only  of  tlieir  ancient  glory. 

Damascus  is  one  of  tlu"  sacred  cities  of  the  Mnlmm- 
meilans,  and  Its  inhab.  have  the  character  of  being  the 
most  intolerant  and  fanatical  of  all  the  prophet's  fcil. 
lowers.  Till  within  these  (i  years,  the  appearanre  of  ,i 
F'rank  costume  was  the  signal  for  a  riot.  ('Iiristl.iiiii 
and  Jews  were  alike  probiliited  from  riding  any  hemt 
but  an  ass  (in  IH07  even  this  was  forbidden);  ami  (lie 
appointment  of  an  FiiMlish  consul  in  1R3I  caused  .in  in- 
surrection, wlilch  lasted  several  months.  The  conquests 
of  Ibrahim  I'acha  have  produced  a  great  change,  if  not 
in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  at  least  in  their  iniHle  of 
exhibiting  them.  Christians  of  all  sects  and  Jews  ualk 
In  procession,  openly  rejoicing  in  the  avowed  protection 
of  the  present  government,  exposed  only  to  the  hnpiitent 
threats  of  those  who,  retaining  the  will,  have  lost  the 
■lower  to  annoy  them.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  .jeneriil 
intolerance,  most  tr.avellers  be.ir  honourable  tes  inmny 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  Damasceres.  ( W'illium  of 
Ty>'i\  P-  •"'.'!.  <•/  .tiv/. ;  Ailrichumins,  Tn\  Snnc,  pp. 
HI— N4. ;  Ahul-Fiitii,  Tiih.  St/r.,  pp.  1(K).  171. ;  MnunilrrU, 
iqi.  104— 17!!.;  I'iiIhi-i/,  li.  22C>— 232. ;  Alt  Hey,  ii.  Ml- 
2K2. ;  nichnrilsun,  ii.  4(;(»— 4!I7. ;  Michaud  <l  I'uiijolal, 
Cor.  dOr,  vi.  I4ii— 2;ir). ;  Hiiliinson,  il.  217—230. ;  llogg, 
11.  I— HO. ;  .Idilixon,  li.  (12— l'.l(i.) 

DAM.M'N,  a  ni.irit.  town  of  lllndostan,  prov.  ('.iijr.it, 
belonging  to  the  I'ortngiiese,  H2  m.  N.  Bombay,  unci  4^ 
ni.  S.S.W.  Siirat ;  l.at.  20^  2.V  N.,  long.  72"  .W  K.  Pen. 
ii,(MKI.V  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  which  in 
springtides,  iliiiing  the  S.W.  monsoon,  has  from  into 
2(1  ft.  water.  The  liullclings  of  the  town  are  inoitljr 
whitened,  and  give  it  a  li.'iiidsome  appearance  from  the 
si*a  :  its  walls  are  incapable  of  del'ence.  and  its  strcs't.s 
narrow  and  dirty.  It  contains  several  churches  and 
conycMits,  and  a  f'ar-ee  temple,  in  wlilcli  It  is  aHlnncil  ,i 
sacred  fiame  liroiiglit  from  I'ersla  has  been  kept  up  for 
1,2(KI  years.  It  has  a  roadstead,  where  vessels  lie  3  in. 
cfT  shore  in  H  f.itlioms  water.  Danmiin  Is  most  celehralcsl 
for  its  clocks  and  sliip-biiilillnK  :  Its  ships  wear  well,  unit 
sail  well  before  the  wind,  but  sonic*  time  since  tlie>  witc 
too  short  for  their  breacldi,  so  that  lliey  lahoiiinl  in  ;i 
bend  sea.  D.iniaiiii  was  t.iken  by  the  PortugiieM' in  I  ]|. 
and  li;is  iH'longeil  to  the m  ever  sine  i-  ( lliiiililluu'i  A.  /. 
liiix.,  1  47!t. :  ])irt.  (iCn^crt/iAo/niv  ) 

DvMti  N.  a  large  cliitr.  of  Affghanistan,  now  snlHircli- 
natelo  the  Maharajah  of  the  I'linjali,  but  formerly  hmii. 
Iiiu  to  (Hiibii!  1  lielwc'eii  lat.  31'  and  34'^  N.,  nnci  'cmii, 
(ill  3K'  anc;  7'.'  1...  bmimlcd  S.  by  Nimgnr,  in  Sii'le.  \V. 
by  the  Sollinacin  Moinitaiiis,  N.  by  the  salt  range  .ibiri.'- 
Ing  troin  the  Litter,  ami  i:.  bv  tlie  Indus.  AIoiik  IIic 
banks  cifthe  latter  the  c  ciiinlry  is  a  iilaiii  barecif  um^s.lhe 
soil  a|>parentlv  composed  ot  the  slime  clepositc-cl  tiy  the 
river,  by  wlitcli  It  Is  regiilaily  inundateil  ;  In  ilie  S.  |iarl>, 
especially,  a  gocnl  deal  of  this  flat  ground  Is  ovc-is)irc'ail 
with  low,  lliiik  t^'uiarisk  jcnigles,  abouiiclliig  in  hIM 
boars,  hog  deer,  and  game  of  all  sorts,  lloiiiiil  the  vil- 
lages lari;e  Moods  of  date  trees  are  often  seen,  ImiI  hd 
other  trees  of  any  sl/e  ;  where  there  Is  cnltii.iti"n  (he 
country  is  ric  li,  hut  by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  il  is  viiilc. 
The  ceiilial  iiaits  are  i  omim.ed  ol  arid  sanely  |>inlii<. 
ibvldiil  by  hill-ranges,  and  ile|iencliiig  entirely  upim  rain 
for  ciiltiviithin  :  the  more  imeveii  country  KicirliiiK  thr 
W.  inocintains  is  iiior'  fi>rtile.  and  priKlcn ct  «1m  ai.  I«|- 
tee.  j  iwaree,  and  other  Indi. in  grains.  Ilie  winter  m 
Damaiin  is  cooler  than  in  llindostaii,  hot  Ilie  In  it  i>f 
summer  is  extreme.      I'lils  dislr.  Is  Inhabiticl  bv  vn.l  c» 

liirlinleiit  elans,  principally  Jilts  and  Ib'l lies  In  ins  m 

|>er|H'tu,d  contention  with  each  other,  nnilwlio,  li,i>n>| 
Ix-eii  at  a  distance  lioni  the  sent  ol  goteiiiinciit.  hni 
never  remlered  niiieli  more  tli  in  a  noniinal  olic  clIcncT  In 
the  I'aiibiil  sovereiiin.  .Sonie  of  tin  llioi.ion  Iriiiei  an' 
noniailii ,  others  lixiil  agriculturists,  a'.il  iiinn)  ut 
shepherils,  the  i  oiinlry  In  m  iiiy  parts  vie  cling  gissl  {«>■ 
lure  laiicl  (  / //iAiiu(omi'«  (VihAh/,  I  'si  72  1 
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DAMIETTA(OLU). 

r«"k,  pop.,   and   Importance   in   the   countrv,  on  the 
E.  bant  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile  bearing  its  np.me, 
6  m.  S.  from   Its    mouth    (the  anc.  Phatniticum  Os- 
tium) 80  m.  E.  Rosetta,  and  97  m.  N.N.E,  Cairo.     Lat 
3|0  2.')'  43"  N.,  long.  31°  4'J'  30"  E.  Pop.  has  been  stated 
at30,0flO;  but  this  is  probablymuch  overrated.  Theinhab. 
arc  principally  natives  of  Egypt,  with  a  few  Syrians  and 
Levant  tJreeks.    A  bend  in  tlie  river  gives  to  the  town 
a  somewhat  crescent   shape.     It  is  irregularly  and   ill 
built ;  though  there  are  some  good  mosques,  several 
b,i2aar8,  amf  some  marble  baths.    Some  of  the  better 
sort  of  houses,  which  are  of  brick,  have  terraces  and 
pavilions;  and  such  as  are  near  the  Nile,  have  little 
ports,  wlience  to  embark  on  the  water  ;  but  there  are  no 
open  spaces,  not  buildings,  worthy  of  much  notice,  and, 
ceiieralliy  speaking,  it  is  but  a  collection  of  miserable 
mud  hovels.     The  Pacha  has  lately  established  a  scliool 
lor  Infantry  olBcers,  with  400  pupils  ;  as  well  as  an  exten. 
give  collection  of  buildings   for  drying,  husking,  and 
cleaning  rice,  some  mills,  and  a  cotton  factory.    The 
latter  supplies  a  great  deal  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which 
forms  the  wear  of  the  labouring  classes.     The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile  prevents  the  access  ol 
any  large  vessels  to  the  town  ;  so  that  merchant  ships 
liare  to  lie  outside  the  bar,  and   load   and  unload  by 
means  of  small  (Irock  craft,  Egyntlaii  (Venus,  and  other 
vessels  of  from  30  to  GO  tons  burthen.  But,  despite  these 
(imiculties,  Damletta,    previously  to  the  sway  of  iMe- 
liemet  All,  had  a  considerable  trade :   his  commeiclal 
system  has,  however,  transferred  the  greater  |)art  of  It 
to  Alexandria.     Us  chief  article  of  export  is  the  rice 
erown  In  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  the  best  in  Egyiit. 
l)ried  lish  of  the  Lake  Menialeh,  dates  from  the  nu- 
merous plantations  round  the  town,  with  coffee,  beans, 
and  linen,  are  the  other  principal   articles  of  export. 
Most  Kuropean  nations  still  retain  vice-consuls  here. 
It  has  a  governor,  and  a  muniilpal  administration  similar 
to  that  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Damietta  (Old)  (anc.  Thamailis),  from  which  the 
pre.sent  towiv  originated,  stood  about  4  in.  to  the  N., 
where  some  of  its  ruins  are  still  distinguishable, 
lliidisr  the  Saracens,  It  was  one  of  the  most  commercial 
and  wealthy  towns  of  l';gyi)t.  It  was  thrice  taken  by  the 
Christians i  — by  Uoger,  king  of  Sicily;  by  Jolin  of 
Ilrienue,  and  the  crusaders ;  and  by  I.ouis  IX.  of 
I'rauce  in  124'J.  Louis  being  soon  after  inaile  prisoner  by 
the  Saracens,  the  town  was  delivered  up  for  his  ransom  ; 
upon  which,  the  Saracens,  to  prevent  future  attacks, 
partially  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  sinking 
M'sBils  laden  with  stones  in  the  channel;  and  hiving 
li'K'lled  Thainaltis  with  the  ground,  forced  its  iiiha- 
liitants  to  remove  to  the  present  town.  (.US.  AccuuhI 
uf  Daiiiiellu  ;  Did.  Oioarnpliiiiu,'.  tsc. ) 

O.VNTZIC  (Cerm.  nanxig ;  \'»\.  Udamk),  an  im- 
portant ciimiiierciai  city,  sea-|M)rt,  and  stronghold  of  the 
Vriisslan  stales,  Prussia  I'roiier,  cap.  rig.  and  c!i,'.  ol 
same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  M  ir, 
from  its  mouth;  lat.  .M" '2(1'  4s"  N.,  long.  IH-i  ;)H'  K. 
I'op,  (ex.   military)  In    IS31,  .'>■' /;  in    \<*^\   5^i,2.^-. 
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It  is  traversed  by  the  small  rivers  Motlau  and  Ro- 
daune,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is  ill  built, 
and  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  gloomy.  The 
cathedral  church  of  St.  lUary  is  the  principal  public 
building;  it  was  finished  in  1.503,  and  has  a  tine  brass 
font  and  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  last  judgment.  The 
town-house,  arsenal,  and  the  Arlhuslujjf  or  exchange, 
also  deserve  notice.  'Ilierc  are  I.')  Lutheran  churches 
and  chapels,  4  Catholic  churches  and  a  chapel,  2  syna- 
gogues, an  English  church,  &e.,  with  several  monas. 
terles  and  convents.  It  lias  a  gymnasium,  two  grammar- 
schools,  and  many  inferior  schuids,  with  schools  of  navi- 
gation, midwifery,  and  commerce;  a  schoid  of  arts  and 
trades,  a  good  public  lilirary,  an  observatory,  a  museum, 
a  society  of  natural  philosophy,  &c.,  uii  orplian  and 
foundling  hospital,  a  large  workliouse,  and  varioii.s  iiiis- 
pitals.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  friendly 
and  charitable  societies  have  been  established. 

Dantzic  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities,  of  a 
court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  a  council  of  ailioiralty,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  aprovincial  board  of  taxation,  \c. 
It  has  a  vast  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the 
latter  of  which  produce  the  black-beer  in  such  general 
demand ;  It  has  also  large  establishments  for  grinding 
flour,  with  dye-works,  sugar-refineries,    and  nianufao. 
turcs  of  fire-arms,  tobacco,  silks,  vitriol,  &c.,  .ind  some 
jewellery  business.     The  harbour, called  Nevifahrtvasser, 
Is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  vessels  drawing  H  or 
9  ft.  come  up  to  the  city.     Ileing  the  emporium  of  the 
extensive  and  fruitful  countries  traversed  by  the  Vistula 
and  Its  affluents,  Dantzic  has  a  very  extensive  commerce : 
and  Is  at  the  head  of  all  the  corn-shipping  ports,  not  of 
Europe  only,  but  of  the  world.    WIve.it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export ;  it  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  very 
largo  quantities  are  exported,  as  many  as  AdO.OdOquartcri 
having  been  shipped  in  a  sing'e  yiar.    There  is  also  a 
large  exportation  of  Hour,  rye,  barley,  pease,  and  oats, 
witli  timber  inferior  only  to  that  of  Memel,  linseed  and 
rapeseed,  staves,  pearl  ashes,  bones,  zinc,  flax  and  hemp, 
linens,  feathers,  beer  and  spirits,  wool,  &c.    The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  and 
other  nianul'aeturcd  gomis,  col  inlal  produce,  dye-stulTs, 
wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt,  furs,  &c.     The  usual  depth  of 
water  at  the  river's  mouth  is  from  13  to  14  ft. ;  but  in  the 
roads,  which  are  protected  by  the  long,  low,  narrow 
tongue  iif  land  called  tlie  Heel,  there  is  good  anchorage 
for  slilps  of  any  burden.     The  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  Dantzic  Is  1 1  the  hands  of  foreigners,  particularly  the 
English.     In  |S3l,  there  Ix-longcd  to  the  port  60  shtpi  of 
the  Inirden  of  i;i,'i'.i'i  I'riiiisian  lasts ;  and  during  the  same 
year  S.VI  foreign  sliips  (of  whicl,  3H  were  llritish)  arrived 
at,  and  Sfil  cleared  from,  the  port.     The  granaries  for 
storing  the  corn  luiiiiglil  down  the  Vistula  are  generally 
seven  stories  high  ;  and  these,  with  the  warehouses  for 
linens,  ashes,  hemp,  \c.,  are  all  situated  on  a  small  Island 
surrounded  by  the  Motlau.     They  are,  or  recently  were, 
j  guarded  by  powerful  dogs, 

I       During  thi'  year  IS.'KI.  the  exports  of  corn,  fliir,  and 
I   seeds,  from  Dantzic,  were  as  fotlows  :  — 


rountrlet  to  which  H|iorted. 

(ireat  llritain,  Jersey,  and  (iuerpsey 
Holland  ... 

BelKlum  .  .  - 

DiMiiiiark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
Hamburg.  LulHt-k,  aiul  llreineii 
Hiuover   .  -  -  . 

I'rench  ports  ... 
I'oiiii  raiila  .  .  • 

America  .  .  • 

'     ToUlt 


Whwi. 

K;t. 

Lull. 

U4i. 

!    37,l!l7 

3,i(;n  1 

'      •J,tl33 

.'i,l3<i  ! 

1            ^ 

231 

:ii 

3,;«Ki 
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n«lt. 
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IIKI 

27fi 
.5 

25 

ii:i 

n 

'      1,143  1         4M2  1 

Taking  the  last  at  HIJ  iniji  (luarters,  this  would  give, 
cxrhisive  of  Hmir,  an  export  of  l^^,!!!;!  (|uarter«  of 
vilicat,  which  cost,  free  on  lnmril,  Iroiii  4.V.  tn  .5.5.«.  i 
i|iinrlir.  Iff  this  aiiioiiiii.  ;I7.IH7  lasts,  or  :lK4,3(i'.l  cpiar- 
liri,  and  no  h'wi'r  lli.n.  4l.rj<i  Imrri'ls  of  flour,  were 
«liip|i«d  fir  Kngland.  Th"  grain  In  w.irehoiise  at  Dant- 
«ii-  oii3l«t  DeremlH'r.  IHll'.l.  anioiiiiti'd  to  l.'l,Hi>!l  lasts  ;  of 
»lihh  7.(110  were  wheat.  During  the  same  year,  there 
»iri' iximrted  H.71!i  rwt  shlp-liri'ad  i  l'>,!ift2  cwt.  selted 
iiHiit ;  3(l,Ki.5  casks  of  black -Iwer  ;  alHiiit  li,(M)<l  barrels 
111  ashes ;  ,17.H<I7  cwt.  sine,  uiiil  l.t.O.Vi  cwt.  bones  ;  besides 
»a.t  ipiantltlim  of  limber.  The  ex(Mirt  of  corn  from 
Daiitili'  ill  IKIS  was  still  more  considerable 

I'he  iiolliint  current  In  this  country  as  to  the  extreme 
1>'W  ptii-e  of  wheat  In  Danttlc,  have  no  kihhI  founilHtlon. 
No  considerable  demand  from  abroad  ran  Im>  met  without 
resorting  for  supplies  to  the  markets  In  the  S  jiarts  i>f 
rol.iiid  and  tinlleia,  from  .VKl  to  7(i<i  m.  Inliiud.  Tio' 
I'orii  IS  till  nee  brought  to  the  city  by  w.ilir  iii  llat.bot- 
tiiined  himts  suited  to  the  iiavlgntloii  of  the  rivers;  bill, 
owing  to  the  niiceitahi  »ii|i|ily  of  wafer  In  lb"  rivers, 
tlicit  III  i,d  sh.dluwutss,  and  till   dilllcult;  of''        \\»' 


gallon,  it*  convo).     e  li  butli   very  to<lioui  and  ex- 

(lenslve 

Mr.  (ontul  (ilbsnii.  who  l.ad  the  b.  *t  means  of  acquir- 
ing aei'urale  iiitorniatioii,  estliiiateil  the  I'xpi'iise  of  ciii. 
veiiiig  wheat  ami  rve  ttiithrr,  iiii  lulling  the  doty  ut 
Tfioni  and  the  charges  of  .urnliig  on  the  river,  llll  put 
Into  granary  at  Dantzic,  according  to  the  distance,  as 
follows  :  — 

«. 
If  from  llinipiwr  prnTlner*  im  Ifip  Hug,  mlUtmipff  of 
from  7(lo  I"  ''0(i  III.,  |i»"r  (|usrl,  r  -  H 

Fnmi  \\v  |iroviiu-P4  of  rrntsiw,  Ktniiloiiilr,  Anil  l.ub* 

111,,  .lao  lo.ViOni.  ■  -A 

From  W'ArMtw  niiif  Its  ni'lulilMmrh.mf),  aIkiuI  V40  in.  4 
From   Wlai'lAwrrh   miff    in    nplghtMHirtlthnl,  afHHIt 

III'  m.  -4 

Friiin  llrAiMlmlr,  n  ilislAme  of  itlsnil  70  m.,  Ihrrr 
U  lOK  In  tills  i-Asr  no  tluty  aI  't  horo,  AOit  wittn  iiol 
lurmil  on  lln,  riv,Y  n  |n  —  o    •! 

It  !•  esseiillnl  however,  lo  observe  that  these  are  the 
ordinilli/  I'harges ;  and  llirit  they  are  very  lechledly 
hiuher  when  iheri  Is  any  iiiiiisiml  ihinand  fur  export- 
Htioii,  that   is,  when  there  Is  a  demand  for  'iOO,IKlO  quar- 

I  lets  3iid  upwards. 

'  \  \ 
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C74  DANTZIC. 

The  Bug  has  many  wfndings,  and  It*  navlratlon,  which 
Is  slow  and  difficult,  can  only  be  attempted  in  the  spring, 
when  the  water  is  high.  It  is  tlie  same,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  with  some  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Vistula 
before  It  reaches  Warsaw ;  and  towards  Cracow  the 
Vistula  itself  Is  frequently  unnavigable,  especially  in  dry 
seaiions,  except  in  spring  and  after  the  midsummer  rains, 
when  the  snow  melts  un  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
In  1832,  the  navigation  of  the  Polish  rivers  was  more 
than  usually  bad.  The  corn  from  the  upper  provinces 
did  not  reach  Uantzic  till  from  two  to  four  months  later 
than  usual,  and  was  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  addi- 
tional expense.  The  fact  is,  that  the  supplies  of  grain  at 
Dantzic  depend  quite  as  much  on  the  abundance  of  water 
in  the  rivers,  or  on  their  easy  navigation  in  summer,  as 
on  the  goodness  of  the  harvests. 

"  There  are,"  fays  Mr.  Jacob,  "  two  modes  of  convey- 
ing wheat  to  Uantiic  by  tlie  Vistula.  That  which  grows 
near  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprising  Polish 
Russia,  and  part  of  the  prov.of  Plock,  and  of  Masovia, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  generally  of  an  In- 
ferior quality,  Is  conveyed  in  covered  boats,  with  shifting 
boards  that  protect  the  cargo  from  the  r,iin,lmt  not  from 

fiilfering.  These  vessels  are  long,  and  draw  .tliout  1.5 
iiches  water,  and  bring  about  \M  quarters  of  wheat ; 
they  are  not,  however,  so  well  c.ilculated  for  the  upper 
parts  of  the  river.  Krom  Craiow,  where  the  Vistula 
first  becomes  navigable,  to  below  tlie  junction  of  the 
Kng  with  that  stream,  the  vt'heat  is  mostly  conveyed  to 
Dantilc  in  open  Hats.  These  are  built  on  the  banks,  in 
•i';ui(ms  of  leisure,  on  spr>ts  far  from  the  ordinary  reach 
of  the  water,  but  which,  when  the  autumnal  rains,  or 
the  melted  snows  in  spring,  All  an,!  overflow  the  river, 
are  easily  f1aate<l.  These  Hats,  wh.cn  ,irc  very  rudely 
constructed,  usually  carry  down  from  I  MO  to  200  quarters  ; 
but  though  they  only  draw  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
water,  they  are  frequently  grounded." 

During  the  period  from  1770  to  1HI9,  the  average  price 
of  whe.it  at  Uantzic  was  4.'i<.4>r  a  quarter.  The  de- 
mand was  very  limited  from  IH'iO  to  1829,  anil  the  price 
proportionally  low.  The  same  cause  reduceil  the  price 
from  18,12  to  1837 ;  but  whenever  there  Is  any  consider- 
able demand  for  Dantzic  wheat,  or  for  150,000  quarters 
and  upwards,  the  price  invariably  amounts  to  from  Ws.  to 
Nl».  or  .V\|.  a  quarter.  We  incline  to  think  thai  fri)ni40j.to 
45f.  a  quarter  would  be  about  the  average  price  of  wheat 
In  Uiuitiic  In  ordinary  years,  were  the  Mrltish  ports 
always  oiwn  under  a  fixed  duty  of  Us.  or  fu.  a  quarter. 
It  Is,  at  all  events,  ,'ibiindnntlv  certain  that  Its  price  would 
not  be  under 4(lji.  aquarter.  Uut  taking  it  at  only  3Hi.,if  we 
add  to  this  lib  or  12s.  as  the  cost  of  conveying  a  uu.irter 
of  wheat  from  Dantzic  to  London,  and  putting  it  into 
granary  here,  Including  Insurance  and  profit,  and  fis  or 
8*.  for  duty.  It  is  immediately  seen  that  "  Is  the  greatest 
imaginable  error  to  supposi'  that  our  agriculturists 
should  be  ii-niibly  injured  l>y  the  Importation  of  Dantzic 
wheat.  Under  the  clrcumslances  supposeil.  U  could 
not.  In  ordinary  jfari.  be  olTereil  for  sali'  in  this  country 
for  less  than  from  .'i.V«.  to  SNj.  a  quarter,  a  price  more 
than  sufncient  to  Insure  the  continuird  progress  of  iirltish 
agriculture. 

D.mtiic  was  priib,ilily  founded  in  the  lOth  ceiiturv.  It 
was  iK'cuiiied  liy  the  knixlils  of  the  Teutonic  order  in 
I3III,  and  wai  field  by  them  till  1454,  wlii'ii  it  einaiiei- 
paled  Itself  f'roiii  their  yoke,  and  Im-cviic  a  free  mile. 
UMiilent  state,  iindi-r  the  protection  of  I'lilaml.  Kor  a 
lenKtheneil  'M'riml  llaiittic  was  a  principal  iiieinlM-r  of  the 
Hanseatic  ('iinfedirary.  and  had  under  il  several  ile- 
IM'udeiit  cities.  During  its  Independence,  the  citizens 
were  engaged  In  frequent  coiilest*  with  the  Poles, 
KwiMes.  &c. ;  and,  niitwIllistandhiM  tin'  pri>te<'tiiin  of 
hiiglaiid.  Iliiilaiid.  .iiid  Prussia,  Peter  tlie  tircal  exai  teil 
from  them  contideralde  coiilrlbutioiis  Tlie  preteiiilmi 
of  iMntzic  to  thi'  exclusive  navigntiun  of  ttif  Vistula, 
or  to  ilinianil  a  loll  fV'oin  such  ships  as  passed  in  and  nut 
of  the  river,  was  at  all  times  siiiimltted  to  wUh  rrliictanci-, 
AftiT  the  first  pHrlllion  of  Poland  In  1772,  I'rederick  the 
fireat,  h.ivlng  aiqiilritl  a  l.irgi*  accession  of  terrltnry  on 
III.-  Vistula,  aiiprovhliig  almost  to  the  gales, if  Daoiilc. 
t'lalined  f  ir  his  siiiijeiti  tin'  rixlit  to  the  Irer  navinalion 
of  the  rivir.  I'hlt  having  bi-i'ii  nfiisi'd  by  the  Dant- 
tlckers,  gave  rise  to  some  acts  of  hostility,  and  to  length- 
ened negotiations.  These,  hi r« ever,  were  cut  short  in 
I7'.I2  by  the  sit'ond  partition  ■(  Poland,  when  Dantiic 
was  «»igniil  to  Prussia.  During  the  late  war.  Ihi«  city 
was  !«••  uplnl  fur  several  years  by  a  rrenifi  Harrison, 
and  sulTereil  nun  h  from  the  hostilities  and  exaiilons  to 
Willi  h  she  was  I  \|>iiteil  ;  lull  since  fh.'  peai  ••  oi  IM15  she 
hii<  recMvered  mm  li  uf  her  ancient  |iros|M'rlty.  The 
firllllcKlliins  have  been  alsn  greatly  strenittheiii<<l  and 
Impriivril,  and  niagnlfii  enl  works  have  Ix'en  ■  oiislrni'liil, 
by  which  tiie  whole  ddjateiil  territory  may  Ih'  laid  iwidcr 
water. 

Ituring  the  Imleiwrnlence  of  Dn:ililc.  Iliere  were  at- 
t.v  h*d  to  II  the  H%-nlfr,  or  alliivliil  Island  lormed  liy  tlie 
Vistula  iii"l  the  MotUii.  nml  t'le  Fiitthr  S'-krun^.  or 
long  narrow  lougue  onand  U'tween  tie'  I'rUrhr  Half  and 


DANUBE. 

the  sea.  The  former  is  very  fertile,  but  the  latter  con. 
sists  principally  of  sand.  (Buscliing,  Geog.  il.  907.  ed 
1786;  Zedtilz's  Slatmtici  qf  Prussia,  il.  iSn.  in  Genu.! 
Private  Information. )  ' ' 

DANUBE  (an.  Danubius,  and  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  Ister,  Germ.  Donnv,  Hung.  Duna),  a  cek-- 
brated  river  of  Central  and  6.'A.  Europe,  being,  though 
inferior  in  point  of  size  to  the  Wolga,  In  every  otiier 
respect  the  first  among  European  rivers.  Its  general 
course  Is  from  W.  to  E. ;  it  extends  between  lone 
8°  10'  and  29°  40"  E.,  its  extreme  N.  point  of  lat.  beimi 
49°  2',  and  its  extreme  S.  point  43°  38*  N.  Its  total 
course  from  its  source  to  its  mouths,  on  the  W.  shore  af 
the  Black  Sea,  is  from  1,7'')0  to  1,800  m.  ;  during  which  It 
passes  through  the  territories  of  Baden,  Wirtembirg 
Bavaria,  aiid  the  Austrian  emjiire,  and  divides  Turkey 
from  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Russia.  It  is  said  to 
receive  30  navigable  and  a  vast  number  of  inferior 
tributaries,  the  principal  being  the  Isar,  Inn,  Drave 
Save,  Theiss,  Morava,  Sereth,  ,ind  Pruth.  The  cities' 
of  Ulm,  Katlshon,  I'assau,  Linz,  Vienna,  Presburg,  Co. 
morn,  Oran,  Waitzen,  Biida,  I'esth,  Pcterwardein,  Neu. 
s.-itz,  .Semlin,  Belgrade,  Scmendria,  Widin,  Nicopoll 
Sistow,  Hustchiik,  Sillstria,  Brahilov,  and  Galacz,  .ire 
situated  upon  Its  banks. 

The  basin  of  tlie  Daimbc  and  its  tributaries  has  been 
estimated  to  comprise  about  I-I3th  part  of  the  entin: 
surface  of  Europe,  (Dict.Ufog.)  It  is  bounded  S.  by 
the  Alps  and  the  Balkhan  ;  and  on  the  N.at  lint  by 
the  Black  Eorest  and  some  minor  alpine  ranges,  and 
afterwards  bv  the  Itohcmlan  Forest  and  Carpathian 
mountains  "  Includes  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey  in  Europe  j  and  the  course  of  the  Danube  has 
bt?en  generally  considered  under  three  grand  dlvisloni, 
each  embracing  one  of  these  plains.  As  this  division 
is  not  onlv  natural  but  convenient,  we  shall  adhere  to  it 
in  the  following  statements. 

The  Danube  originates  in  two  streams,  t'le  Krogach 
and  tlie  Bregc,  which  have  their  sources  nn  Un'  K.  dc 
ellvity  of  the  Bl.-ick   Forest,  In  the  grand  duchy  of  Ua- 
den.  In  about  48°  10'  N.  I.it.,  and  8°  15-  E.  long.    Thrse 
streams  iiaving  united  ,at  Donaueschingen,  where  ttiry 
are  augmeiiteii  by  a  spring  sometimes  re,  ariled  asliic 
head  of  the  river,  the  united  stream  takes  the  name 
of  the  DaniilM'.     It  thence  proceeds  at  first  S.E.,  Inn 
allferwards  in  a  N-l'I.  direction  ns  far  .is  Uatishon,  ntar 
which  city  it  attaius  Its  extreme  N.  lat.     It  then  riiiu 
apiin  In  a  S.E.  direction  to  abon*  long.  1.5°,  and  from 
that  point  miLstly  E.  to  Vienna,  where  the  first  ilivlsian 
of  its  course  may  be  said  to  terminate.     Within  this  lii- 
vision  It  receives  on  the  right  li.and  the  streams  of  the 
lller,  (inn/.   Mliidel,  I.ech.  Isar.  Inn,  Traun,  Ens, &r.; 
many  of  which  are  .lavigable  for  aconsideralile  distance. 
Its  affluents  on  the  opposite  side  are.  on  the  contrary, gt. 
neraliy  small  ;  .ind  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  iiimr 
half  of  Its  course,  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ih. 
nulMi  (excepting  the  Theiss)  are  from  the  S.  nr  riKlit 
side,  while  In  the  lower  division,  those  from  the  N  iir 
lift  side  are  by  far  the  most  cniisiderabU'.     It  rcociiri, 
however,  from  the  N.  Ill  the  first  divlslotuir  ilsciiurto,  the 
Suiz,  Altiniilil,  Naab,  and  KeKi'ii,  all  of  wliicli  areiiaii. 
gable  streams.    At  its  source  the  Danube  is  2.l7HlhalKivi' 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs  thrniigh  an  alpine cimnlry  In 
I'lm.  where  Its  elevation  Is  \,XVi  ft.  From  DoiiailworIb  In 
Passaii  Ittraversi's  the  llavnrlan  plain  i  Itsliei^htaboirllii' 
sea  being  at  tlie  lormer  1,12.5  ft  ,  and  at  the  latter  Ml)  fl 
At  Piissaii  it  li'.ives  the  Bavarian  iloin..  ami  lliciire  in 
Vienna,   intersects  a  second    iiiiiiintainnus  region.    M 
I.inz   Its  elevation  is  735  ft.,  ami  at  Vienna  Mi  C    Al 
t'lin,  the  D.iiiiilx'  first  iK'Comes  iiavigalile  fur  llat.|>>t. 
tonied  vessels  of  from  lio  to  IIKI  tons  burden,  tlioii|{li  il< 
depth    there   measures   little   more   llian   7   i)  ,  ami  III 
breadth  little  iiiiiri'  than  UK)  ft.      Throiiiih  the  llavariaii 
plain  Its  average  depth  is  HI  It.     This  increases  (iinmiirr- 
aliiy  when  it  lieeomen  again  eniloseil  between  thi'ininin. 
tains  at  Passaii ;  but  almve  Vienna  Its  navlgntiim  Is  nn. 
dereil  iliflli'iilt,  not  only  by  Its  general  shallounesi.  Iiiitliy 
Its  r.ipldlfy  and  the  frequent  rot  ks,  shoals,  and  Hhiilnsli 
III  its  I  haniiel. 

Ill  the  second  division  of  Us  course,  the  Daniiln'  si 
first  runs  gene-«lly  E.  to  Presburg,  next  tlirniiirli  Hi- 
lesser  lliiligarlail  plain  S  K.  to  Its  conlfoencc  Willi  tin' 
Haab.  an.l  then  F.  to  Waitzen.  At  tliis  point  it  luroi 
.S  through  tlie  great  Hungarian  plain,  and  runsparallrl 
with  the  t'helss  for  nearly  21  '  of  lat.  to  Its  jiinrtlin  silh 
the  Drave,  abniit  lid.  1.5"  Sif.  Here  It  turns  SK.  iii 
whiili  general  direction  it  coiilinues  to  Orsma.  wliirril 
leaves  the  Austrian  ihnn  ;  the  second  iliviiiiiii  of  ill 
roiifie  li'riiiiu.uiiig  at  the  cataract  or  pa»<  inllisi  III' 
"  Iron  liale."  alxint  4  in,  lower  down.  It  is  *!lhiii  ilu 
division  that  the  DaiiiilN>  reeeites  Its  largest  nml  ninl 
iiiiiMirtanI  tributaries,  liiclinliiu  tiie  Itiub  Dra'.i',  S.ef 
and  Morava  on  Us  right,  and  the  Msrcii,  W.iHf,  iiW 
Thel.B  on  Its  lell  liile.  At  Presburg,  lis  milcrsHnl'l 
n  ,  at  lluiU,/»Oft  .anilal  B.lgraile, 'i<i3l1.,ilMTi'llirl." 
of  lie  sea  Fiiin  Vienna  to  the  inoiiih  of  liie  IVs"  i"" 
D.iniiliv  runs  ihriiigh  an  expanse  of  pl.iiiixiuiilrvM'' 
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only  m  a  few  places,  as  at  Presburg,  Buda,  and  Waitzcn.  I  rapids,  but  shorten  the  distanee,  by  avoiding  the  great 
Near  the  latter  it  passes  through  a  ravine  formed  in  a  |  bend  of  the  river  by  Orsova.    But  the  nature  of  the 


chain  of  mountains,  separating  the  two  Hungarian  plains. 
From  its  union  with  the  Drave,  its  S.  banks  In  Slavonia 
and  Scrvia  are  usually  mountainous,  while  its  N.  con- 
tinue low  and  marshy  as  far  as  Moldova.  Previously  to 
its  reaching  Buda,  it  it:  about  700  yards  wide  ;  soon  after 
imssing  that  city  jt  attains  a  width  of  upwards  of  1,000 
yards ;  and  by  the  time  it  has  arrived  at  Belgrade  it  is 
considerably  more  than  {  of  a  mile  across.  (Diet.  Gihta.) 
From  ^■ienIla  to  Pcstli,  us  bed  is  sprinkled  with  rocks, 
but  tliey  are  not  such  impediments  to  navigation  as  in 
t!ie  upper  portion  of  its  course,  itbifting  san<l-biinks, 
lihich  prevail  all  down  the  river  as  far  as  Moldova,  are 
L'reater  obstacles ;  but  when  the  water  is  tolerably 
high,  they  may  generally  be  avoided  by  good  jiilotage. 
{Austria  and  the  Ausln'iws,  i.  3'27.)  At  Gonyii,  70 
ni,  above  Pcstb,  the  Danube  first  becomes  navigable 
fur  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  '2  to  2^  ft,  water. 
Kear  Moldova,  a  mountain  range  from  the  Balkhan,  and 
another  from  the  Carpathians,  begin  to  conllne  the 
river  on  cither  side  as  far  as  Gladovain  .Servia.  Through- 
out tills  distance,  about  HO  m.,  it  Is  greatly  contracted 
111  width,  abounds  with  rapids,  and  is  beset  with  rocks. 
Near  the  termination  of  tbls  defile,  a  short  distance 
below  Orsova,  Is  the  famous  p.iss  of  the  "  Iron  Gate" 
(Turk.,  Demi-Ka/ii),  already  alluded  to.  Tills  Is  a  gorge 
about  2,1100  yards  in  length,  enclosed  on  either  side  by 
a  mountain  of  micaceous  slate,  a  material  very  difll- 
cult  to  break  or  blast,  through  which  the  river  rushes 
with  great  velocity,  over  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  fall  of 
about  l.'i  ft.  a  mile.  The  rocks  here  divide  it  into  three 
ch.annels.  The  centre  one  is  of  consiilerable  width  and 
vessels  of  itX)  tons  may  pass  down  it,  when  the  river 
Is  very  full ;  the  two  others  arc  but  shallow  ;  and 
that  tni  the  Wallachian  or  E.  side  is  never  used.  Ac- 
ror,:ing  to  Strabo  (vii.  '212.),  it  was  here  that  the  J)a- 
nnhiiis  ended,  and  the  Jstci-  commenced  i  but  there  is  a 
ureal  discrepancy  as  to  this  point  among  the  ancient  au^ 
thoritles.  ,     „ 

In  the  third  division  of  its  course,  the  Danube  runs  at 
first  generally  S.  by  Ii.  to  Wldln ;  thence  its  direction 
is  mostly  E.  by  S.  to  near  Sistow,  where  It  attains  its 
most  S.  lat.;  and  from  this  point  E.N.K.  to  liassova. 
It  then  turns  N.  to  (ialacz,  and  filially  runs  from  this 
town  generally  E.  to  its  olHux  in  the  Black  .Sea,  about 
lat.  l.'i"'.  As  far  as  (Jalacz,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Wallacliia  anil  Moldavia  j  and  iM'tween 
Calacj  and  the  sea  It  is  the  lioiindary  between  liussia 
a"- 1  Turkey,  Its  principal  N.  and  central  mouths  txinf, 
iiuludcd  williin  the  Husslan  territory.  While  the  D(. 
niilie  is  running  S,  by  E.,  its  right  bank  is  iiioiintainoi.i;, 
but  the  elevated  lands  scou  allerwards  recede  from  its 
bulks,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  the  river 
llims  thrinigh  a  low  plain,  which  H.  of  Sillstiia  bccoiues 
marshy.  In  this  division  it  receives  on  Its  U't  side  the 
Sihil,  Aluta.  Vmle,  Argis,  Jaloiiinitza,  .Seretli,  and 
rriitb.  Its  allluents  on  the  opposite  side  are  much  less 
cniisideraliie  \  the  principili  are  the  Isker,  Osma,  Taban, 
Ac.  In  its  progress  through  Turkey,  the  Dnmilie  varies 
ill  breadth  I'rnin  1,40(1  to  2,1IH)  yarils  ;  and  Its  average 
depth  is  upwards  of  20  II.  Ships  of  large  size  ascend  as 
f.iras  .Silistria.  About  .Ml  ni.  friun  the  Ul.iek  Sea,  It  di. 
vides  Into  three  principal  arms,  besides  giving  origin  to 
niiinsideralile  lake- (Uasseiii)  on  Its  S.  side,  trcm  uliicli 
several  niiuor  arms  proceed.  The  delta  of 'he  Daiiube 
Is  a  last  swampy  Hat,  Interspersed  with  l.igooiis  co- 
iiredwitli  liiilruslics,  the  resi.rt  of  vast  lUrksof  water 
t:v\.  The  N.  principal  arm  of  llie  river  [Kil.n)  anil 
the  ,S.  (/.'(/;///(«),  wliicli  liirins  the  boiilidary  between 
tlie  llussii'ii  and  Turkish  dominions,  live  shallow  ninl 
iif  little  value;  lillt  the  middle  one  (.Sn.'mcA)  has  from 
10  to  12  ft.  water  over  the  bar  at  Its  mouth.  Tills 
Is  said,  bowevi'.,  to  be  giadiiiilly  filling  up  from  the 
deposit  of  mild  broiiglit  down  by  the  rivr, which  the 
nil  rent  has  not  siilliciciit  strenglli  to  i-leai  i.«ay,  Its  fall 
mid  rapidity  being  very  much  diiiiinislicd  during  the  last 
Voom  of  Its  couise. 

Were  It  not  'or  the  rapids  between  Moldova  and  Gla- 
I'nva,  the  Danube  would  be  at  ad  times  navigable  from 
1  lin  til  its  niiiiitli.  tiveai  ellorls  have  belli  fiade  lo 
iiverionic  this  iulerriipliioi  ;  and  It  Is  worthy  of  remark 
Unit  the  ii'iikl  llliislrloiiB  of  the  Iliiniaii  eiiiperfirs. 
Trajan,  alive  b,  ..11  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
llie  free  iiavi|;ntii:ii  oftlie  Danube, constructed,  w  Itli  gnat 
l.ibiiiir  and  sagacity,  a  road  along  the  edge  of  the  Serv  Inn 
side  ,if  the  river,  to  facilitate  the  towing  of  sliliis 
iinainsl  the  current  Some  rem  , Ins  of  this  exlrnordl- 
iiiry  work  still  exist,  with  part  .if  ii'i  liiseriptliui  In 
liiinmir  of  Trajan.  In  more  recent  tlme«,  attempts  liavi 
been  made  to  deepen  the  <  haiinel  of  the  river,  anil  to 
rut  Literal  canals  lii  the  most  dangeroiis  places  ;  but 
these,  iiwIiiK  111  ihe  almost  iiisiipirable  olHtaelea  to  be 
iivfreoine,  have  had  but  Utile  <iiecess.  I  ookliig  at  llo' 
m.ip.  Ill"  best  w  ly  woubl  atipeur  to  1m'  to  cut  a  navlgi.ble 
anal  liuni  o|pciB|||.  Moldmi  lo  lter«,i  I'alaiikn,  be 
i.i'f  Hie  ■' lion  Gate,"  which  wiuildimt  only  a\o:d  llie 


ground  is  said  to  oppose  insurmountable  obstacles  to 
such  a  project,  though  probiibly  it  would  admit  of  the 
construction  of  a  road.  The  Hungarian  government 
has  lately  constructed  an  excellent  and  very  expensivo 
road  from  Moldova  to  Orsova,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  terminates  above  the 
"Iron  Gate;"  and  passengers  going  down  the  river, 
unless  when  It  is  sutliciently  high  to  admit  of  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  going  through  the  "  gate,"  have  to  be  fer- 
ried  over  to  the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  where,  after  a 
land  journey  of  .about  8  m.,  they  re-embark.  Those 
ascending  tlie  river  have  also  to  cross  at  Orsova. 

The  Danube  alioimds  with  Islands.  They  are  espe- 
cially numerous  and  large  in  the  middle  part  ot  its  course. 
The  Great  Schiitt  isl.  extends  between  two  arms  of  the 
river,  fVom  Presburg  toConurn,  a  distance  of  fi4.m.  The 
Czepel  and  Margutaisl.,  below  Buda,  formed  In  a  .similar 
way,  are  also  of  considerable  size.  The  Danube  has  been 
said  to  wind  more  than  other  Eurone»n  rivers ;  this  is 
peculiarly  the  ease  in  its  progress  .S'.  through  the  great 
Hungarian  plain.  It  is  also  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers  in 
Europe  ;  itu  rapidity  is  such  iis  in  some  places  to  render 
any  iiavigatiin  against  its  current  impossible,  except  by 
the  agency  of  steam.  According  to  Mr.  Quin,  it  rushes 
through  the  "  Iro.i  Gate"  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
8  m,  an  hour  (i.  210.) ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity 
must  vary  materially  with  tlie  volume  of  water.  This 
rapidity  has  prevented  the  erection  in  modern  times 
of  any  stone  bridge  on  the  D.nnube  below  Uatisbon  ;  nor 
was  tlierea  permanent  bi  Idge  of  any  other  kind  below  Luiz 
previously  to  Ihe  commencement  of  that  now,  we  believe, 
in  the  course  of  construction  at  Buda.  There  are  Hying 
bridges  at  Presburg  and  Comoro,  and  bridges  of  boats  at 
Pesth  and  Peterwardein  ;  beyond  the  latter  place  no  direct 
communication  between  the  opposite  banks  exists.  In 
antiquity,  however,  it  was  very  difl'erent.  About  3  m. 
below  Gladova,  Trajan  constructed  his  famous  bridge,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  monuments  of  the  most 
brilliant  n-ra  of  imperial  Home,  This  great  structure 
consisted  of  20  or  22  stone  piers,  with  wooden  arches. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  river  is  here  Is  It.,  and  the 
length  of  the  bridf.e  between  the  pillars  or  buttresses  that 
still  remain  on  either  bank  was  about  3,100  English  feet. 
(Vagel,  il.  I.'IU.)  But  the  bre.tdtli  of  the  river  is  less  than 
this  ;  and  is  said  .at  present  not  to  exceed  2,800  feet. 
{Hurray.)  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  widest  parts  of 
the  river  ;  and  was  no  doubt  selected  for  the  site  of  the 
bridge  partly  on  aecunt  of  the  ample  channel  that  was 
thus  nflbrded  to  carrj  iiH'  the  sudden  floods  to  which  the 
river  Is  subject ;  its  lied  is  here  also  sound,  and  its  depth 
less  th.an  in  most  other  parts.  When  lowest,  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  piers  arc  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
'.'"bis  noble  work  was  destroyed  liy  Adrian,  the  successor 
of  Trajan,  lest  the  barbarians  should  overpower  the 
Koman  troops  In  Dari.i,  and  make  use  of  the  bridge  to 
invade  the  empire.  {Kutrvji  in  Adrimi.)  But  it  was  nut 
Adrian,  but  .*iireliaii,  who  abandoned  Dacla. 

The  steam  iiavl(:ation  of  the  Danube  Is  of  paramount 
Importanie.  This  unilertaking  was  first  actively  com- 
menced by  Count  S?eelienyl,  who.  In  1N,'10,  established 
ajiiint  stock  ciiiiipany  fur  the  purpose,  of  which  he  wag 
the  nianas-'ing  director.  The  Austrian  government  sooii 
altervvarus  took  up  the  selienu  greatly  enlarged  the 
plans  of  the  company,  granted  It  a  liiarter  for  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  for  1ft  years  (which 
ha,-,  been  since  extendrd  to  25),  and  accorded  It  tlic  pri- 
vilege of  drawing,  gratuitously,  the  necessary  suii^illet 
of  coal  from  the  Imperial  mines  of  Moldova,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  first  sieani-b(iat  was  laiuiehed 
on  the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  in  IKKi,  The  eimpaiiy,  in 
IN.'I'i,  possesseil  10  steam-vessels  plying  between  Pres- 
burg and  ('iiiist.-nitlnople,  the  latgest  of  which,  the 
I'ros,  used  between  Peslh  ami  Drenkova,  was  173  ft.  in 
length,  2.'i  ft,  arr.iss,  and  of  .'i2.'>  tons  burden.  In  1K,T.I, 
1  relavs  of  steam. boats  conveyed  goods  and  iiassengeri 
•iianil  from  Presburg  to  the  tittoinan  cii|illal,  runrliig 
continuously  Iroin  the  former  place  to  Pcstli  ;  I'esth  to 
Moldova  i  Gladova  tol.alacr  ;  iind  from  (ialacz  to  the 
end  of  the  Ji>iir!iey,  .Some  small  Iron  boats,  drawing 
but  liltle  water,  have  lieeii  built  to  run  between  I'ret- 
liniy  tiiid  \'ir'niia.  I'imiii  Middova  to  (>l;nlova,a  itistance 
111  about  ,Mi  01  by  land,  trnvi  Hers  and  luggage  are  mostly 
conveyed  by  the  new  road  already  alluded  lo  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  ilver,  thus  avoiding  the  rapids  and"  Iron 
Gil    .'• 

Ihe  success  of  the  ,^llstrlnn  ,Sleam  Navigation  Cnm- 
p.iny  ird  to  the  foniiallon,  in  iNWi,  nf  a  Havariau  com. 
]'.<•  V.  whiih,  in  l",'!!!,  bad  two  sleauicrs  pljluK  U». 
tveiii  llatlslion  and  I'as^aii,  or  I.lnz.  Tlie  liniges  ami 
'  r, !ii,arv  packet-boats  on  the  Donulie  are  unwhddy 
iiat  bo'fomed  lioats,  lovercd  with  sheds  of  lougli  plankst 
Ibe  raits  In  use  are  large  atul  clumsy  bibrb »  of  the 
ruiii'st  kind  1  satis  are  unknown  on  the  Ceper  l>iuml,e  i 
and  the  boats  arc  stecrrd  mily  by  |i,iddle«. 
\\    'i 
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boats  ply,  on  fixed  dayi  as  high  as  Ulm  ;  but,  beyond 
that  town,  the  princi|>al  utility  of  the  Danube  is  to  assist 
the  manufacturing  industry  uf  Wirtcinberg  and  Baden. 
(Auilria  and  tke  Aiutriant,  i.  324.) 

So  far  bacic  as  tlie  8th  century,  Charlemagne  contem- 
plated  uniting  the  Danube  and  the  Khinc,  by  means  of 
a  canal;  and  the  remains  of  a  work  commensed  with 
that  view  are  still  visible  at  Wessenberg.  After  the 
lapse  of  more  than  1,000  years,  an  undertaking  of  a  si- 
mllar  kind  is  now  in  proizress,  under  the  Auspices  of  the 
Bavarian  government ;  a  cai\»l  having  Iwen  commenced 
which  is  to  run  from  Dietfurth,  on  the  Altmiilil,  to 
Bamberg  on  the  Mayii.  A  rnilroad  from  the  vicinity  of 
Linx  to  Budw(!is,  on  tlie  Muldau  (Bohemia),  already 
connects  the  Danube  with  tho  Elbe:  anotlier  railroad 
is  opened  from  Linx  to  Gmunden  on  the  Traun  ;  a  third 
from  Vienna  to  Brunn  will,  perhaps,  be  continued  to 
Boclmia  in  Galiicia,  forming  a  communication  between 
the  Danube  and  tlie  Vistula ;  a  fourth  line  is  in  progress 
from  Vienna  to  Kaab,  tlie  most  important  corn-market 
in  Hungary:  and  the  especial  attention  of  the  Austrian 
government  is  now  directed  toward  the  formation  of 
a  tiflh  line  to  connect  tlie  Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 
(  Tvmbull. ) 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  concur- 
rent works  above  mentioned  will  doubtless  materially 
augment  the  resources,  and  contribute  elHciently  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Austrian  empire.  By  tliese  means 
new  markets  will  be  opened  for  the  hitherto  all  but  unsale- 
able produce  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  itc. ;  and  these 
countries  will  in  consequence  be  lirouglit  nearer  to  the 
position  they  slicmid  occupy  among  European  nations. 
That  Kussia,  whose  strcngtii  is  in  part  derived  from 
tlie  weakness  of  Austria,  sliould  look  with  jealousy  on 
the  Danulie  steam  navigation  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at ; 
and  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  been  thrown  in 
its  way  may  without  dithculty  be  traced  up  to  this 
source.  At  one  period,  in  opposition  to  the  treaty  of 
HI4,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Uussians  to  exact 
tolls  from  the  vessels  In-longing  to  the  Austrian  .Steam 
Company,  and  otiier  ships  passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Danuiie ;  but,  on  this  being  resisted  by  Austria  and  other 
European  powers, it  wasdropped.  l-'aciiities,  liowever.ex- 
istin  tlie  nature  of  the  countiy  for  obviating  sucli  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Kussia.  The  elbow  of  the  Danube  at  Ilassova 
is  only  :10  m.  from  the  Block  Sea,  witliin  wliich  disbmcc  a 
deep  lake,  13  m.  in  lengtli,  intervenes.  A  sliin-cauui,  not 
lialrsolongas  tliat  from  Amstenlani  to  the  Ilelder,  might, 
it  is  Ik  lievetl,  be  easily  constructed,  which  would  nut  only 
shorten  the  naviga'.i<m  of  the  Danube  2(K)  m.,  but  would 
pass  through  a  territory  nearly  IfHl  in.  S.  of  the  frontier  at 
jiresent  occupied  by  Kussia.  Tlie  most  ample  information 
connected  wuh  the  natural  history  and  Hntii|iiitics  of  the 
Danube  may  be  found  in  the  rare  and  valuable  work  of 
•  Niunt  Marsigli  on  that  river,  iiublislieil  in  I72U,  in  <i  vols, 
folio.  Tlie  original  work,  wiiich  is  in  Latin,  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  pulilislied  in  ITii.  (See  Oislrrr, 
\at.  Kncyc.  art.  Dunnu ;  llruffuCre,  luugriiiihic  (lel'Kti- 
rupe,  p.  401.;  Did.  (Inin-i  I'ltKil'u  lluiifiary,  .^t. ; 
Turnbutl't  Austria,  1  40  ;  liuin,  Sleam  Xavig.,  .St.  ; 
Murray's  Hnndliook  fur  S.  Hennnni/.) 

D.\liAHJKKU.  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  I'ars,  1.^.^  m. 
S.E.  by  E.  .Shirai.  It  is  Hiiely  situated  on  tlie  lianks  of 
a  river,  and  in  an  e\trnsive  pl,tin,  surrounded  with 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  wliich  yield  such  an 
nbiindance  of  Iriiit  that  tlie  juice  is  exported  to  all  parts 
of  I'ershi.  Tliouith  much  fallen  off  from  its  former  spleii- 
dour,  and  partially  in  ruins,  it  has  sliii  a  pop.  of  frmn 
I.^,(^l0  to  20,(l'Nl,  The  nilinre  of  tobacco  is  here  carriinl 
to  a  great  extent,  [kinmir.) 

DAKDASEl.LES  (an.  IL'tUipotilui),  the  narrow 
strait 

"  l.anfnii  tn  anguttum  qua  ilaiulilur  Ili-tUipotuut,** 

ronnecting  the  .Sea  of  Marmara  witli  the  .TOgean,  and 
separating  part  of  tlie  .S.E.  coast  of  Europe  Irotii  the 
most  \V.  part  of  Asia.  Its  mcHiern  name  is  derived 
frmn  the  castles,  called  the  Dardanrlles,  linilt  cm  its 
banks.  Its  general  direitinn  is  N.E.  and  .S.W.  Length 
aliout  40  in.  ;  liieaiilli  iiiii'ipial,  lint  where  leant,  not 
more  than  (  in.  across,  l.eing.  as  it  were,  the  key  to 
t'onstjuillnopli'  and  the  lllaik  .Sea  from  the  W.,  this 
strait  is  pretty  strongly  furtilirii.  Tlie  entrance  is  2 
m.  »ide,  and  defendiil  liy  a  fnrt  iiii  iillier  niile  ;  tiiat 
of  the  Asiatic  coast  (  koum  kiilissi)  nioontiiig  ho  guns 
nnd  i  nmrtais,  and  lliat  on  tie  Eiimpeaii  side  (Sirlil 
JtiUir  knliiMi)  niiMnitIng  7(1  large  giins  and  I  mortars. 
The  adjacent  heights  are  also  i-nmned  Httti  liatterles, 
ami  aliout  3  in.  aliove  the  New  (  aslle  of  Europe  tiirre  Is 
one  niiiiinting  12  guns.  I'niceediiig  onward,  12  m.  alHive 
the  New  (  ai-tles,  are  the  Dardanrlles,  or  C»lil  Castles  nf 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  th,'ai>  diriiid  the  iiarrciwi'St  p.irt  of  the 
•trait,  which  Is  here  inily  ]  m.  Kldc.  The  Sulliinuh 
KiiUni,  or  Asiatic  castle,  is  the  strongest,  ami  is  the 
residence  of  the  »era>kler  iiai  hi  «ih  :m-  authority  ex- 
teiuls  over  the  fcirts  on  Imlh  sides  It  has  2  I'onuerted 
forts,  and  I'.i2  guns,  |M  nl  v.hlcli  nr<'of  the  largest  lalllire. 
'I'in  European  cmtlD  it  built  in  tlic  I'  rm  of  a  crescent, 
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and  In  1R32  was  furnished  with  64  guns :  it  has  2  collate- 
ral batteries  recently  built ;  the  most  S.  of  which  mounts 
48,  and  the  N.  ilO  guns.  I|  in.  further  on  the  Asiatic 
side  is  a  battery  of  40  guns  ;  and  3  m  above  the  Euro, 
pcan  castle  is  a  battery  called  Kiamlth  Bouroun,  with  30 
guns,  near  the  small  town  of  Maito,  supposed  to  occuny 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Madytus.  The  last  forts  on  botli 
sides  are  Bovalli  Katetsi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ,Va< 
to.v,  and  Niigara,  near  Abydos,  which  see.  The  direct 
distance  between  them  is  about  1}  m.  A  strong  current 
runs  always  from  tlie  Sea  of  Marmara,  through  the  Dar. 
dandles,  at  tlie  rate  of  from  2  to  4  m.  an  hour,  accordinij 
to  c'rcunistances.  The  wind  also  generally  sets  in  tliu 
same  direction.  There  are  shoals  in  some  places ;  but 
deep  water  is  every  where  to  be  found  in  some  part  of 
the  channel.  The  Asiatic  sliore  presents  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery ;  that  of  Europe  is,  on  the  contrary,  ge- 
nerally steep  and  rugged.  1  <i  e.ach  of  the  Dardanelles  a 
town  IS  attaclied  :  the  Asiatic  is  the  larger,  and  contains 
2,000  houses  j  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and 
dirty,  .ind  .almost  all  the  buildings  are  of  wood.  It  has 
manufactures  of  pottery.  Gallipoli  is  the  principal  town 
on  this  strait,  which  see.  Tliis  strait  has  been  famous 
from  the  remotest  period.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Helle,  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  drowned  in 
it.  Ulmin- Poet.  Atlron.  Mb.  i.\ '20.)  It  is  iilso  memii. 
rable  as  tiie  scene  of  the  death  uf  Lcander,  and  of  the 
impotent  rage  of  Xerxes,  whose  ill-fated  host  crossij 
over  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats  between  Sestos  and  Ahydus, 
( Andriotty  ;  Diet.  Gt'ogr.  :  Purdy'i  Sailing  Direc.torii 
1834,  pp.  Irtl— 167.) 

DAKFUK,  a  country  of  central  Africa,  between  Uo 
and  16°  N.  lat ,  and  26"  and  30°  E.  long.  It  lies  bt'tweon 
Bornon  and  Abyssinia ;  almost  due  S.  from  Egypt,  ,inu 
W.  of  Sennaar,  whence  it  is  sep.arated  by  Kordofaii. 
Standing,  however,  like  an  oasis  In  the  midst  of  tlie 
Great  Sahara  desert,  DarfQr  is  situated  at  a  great  dis- 
t.ance  from  all  the  above-named  territories.  The  country 
is  of  the  most  dreary  character,  without  rivers,  lakes,  or 
much  cultivable  land,  with  a  few  mountains  risihg  from 
its  sandy  plains. 

Of  the  tufiograplit/  .ind  real  extent  of  DarfOr  ue 
possess  hut  limited  information,  and  only  one  authority 
for  the  little  we  do  know  (W.  G.  Browne).  The  prin- 
cipal town  apiiears  to  be  Cobbe,  in  lat.  14"  II',  ami 
long.  28'^  H',  which  is  2  m.  in  iength,  from  N.to  S.,  but 
very  narrow;  each  house  being  separated  from  tlin 
others  by  a  cultivated  enclosure.  The  iiihab.  are  sup- 
plied witli  water  from  shallow  wcllg  dug,  in  most  in- 
stances, beside  their  liouses,  but  so  unskilfully  that  the 
soil  often  collapses,  and  the  same  well  is  seldom  ol  use 
longer  than  four  months  at  a  time.  This  place  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  merchants,  and  from  it  a  caravan  starts  .it 
irregular  intervals  to  Cairo.  6,000  persons  are  said  tu 
leside  at  Colib^.  A  neighlionring  village,  called  Kl 
Kasliar,  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  and  his  court. 
Sweini,  another  EOrian  town,  lies  almost  N.  of  Culibc, 
at  tlie  distance  of  about  2  days'  diligent  travelling,  ami 
in  the  diiect  road  to  E2gypt ;  lieiice  it  is  priiuipully  re- 
sorted  to  by  merchants.  Its  environs  are  more  fertile 
than  those  ol  Cobbe,  and  whi'n  the  Jclahs  (traders)  re- 
main there,  it  Iwasts  of  a  daily  market.  Ciilaabia. 
due  W.  from  Cobbe,  at  a  distance  of  2j  days,  Is  a 
more  considerable  place,  being  tlie  depAt  of  nierchan. 
dise  brought  from  the  W.  It  lias  also  a  maiinl'actor)  lur 
leather  and  of /oAriw,  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  Iniui  .'iloS 
yards  long,  and  about  22  in.  wide,  which  fiirni  tli.'  cover- 
ing of  all  the  lower  class  of  both  sexes.  The  olliei- 
towns  are  ltll,('ours,  Sliuba,  Gidld,  and  Gelli!.  (Ilruunt't 
Travels,  pp.  26li— 270.) 

Tlie  iiiliali.  (if  DarlOr,  which  have  been  estimated  nnt 
to  exceed  2<I0,IXI0  in  niimlM'r,  are  a  mixiure  ol  Arabs  anil 
Negroes.  They  are  governed  by  a  sui.  ■!•.  wl.nse  pcm.r 
is  not  altogether  absolute,  he  being.  In  si  ;  •  dcurce,  anii- 
nahle  to  tlie  tiukura,  or  ecclesiastics ;  and  rrii|ueullv 
standing  in  some  awe  of  his  own  troops.  His  iiower  i> 
delegali'd  in  the  provs.  to  governors,  called  mriili. 
Tliiiiigh  the  I'urians  are  bigoted  Molianiinedaiis.  tluyciii 
not  abstain  from  intoxicating  lii|Uors ;  the  eriuie  i! 
drunkenness,  commltti'd  by  means  of  adeciHtion  ol  lieiii;i, 
Is  lre(|U<'nt  aiming  tln'in.  SniilVand  toliacco  apiicai  tolw 
almo>t  necessaries  of  their  existence  ;  Init  fur  tlieeuiliir- 
ance  iif  hunger  and  thirst  tliev  are  unei|iull"d  even  ly 
the  iiihab.  of  surrounding  Jirld  regimis.  anion.'r  whiii 
such  a  qualllicatloii  is  »o  essential.  'I'hey  arc  uiil  re. 
inarkahly  ieaiily  in  llieir  persiiiis  ;  and.  having  no  lull!,, 
mil  tlieir  liinllt's  Hitli  a  kind  of  farinitei'uns  paste  as  a 
sulistituti-.  The  I'lirlans  are.  unlike  other  iivitlem.. 
jiivlal.and  even  Iheiilioiis.  in  tlieir  manners, and  areju'- 
ticolarly  fond  of  dancing,  each  tribe  having  a  cl.ineeir. 
I'uliar  to  itself  At  t'ohbv  ."dncatliin  is  in  si>nii' dejirer 
proviile,!  for  by  toiir  or  live  meetehs  (scIkmiU).  wlicri' 
reading  anil  h riling  are  taught.  A  knkara  also  li.. 
lures  cH'caslonally  mi  the  Koran,  and  uhat  they  call  (hii, 
philosophy.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic i'- 
cultar  to  tlie  l-'uriaiii. 

Agrieullure  in  Durfur  is  at  a  very  bw  ebb;  IuJitiI, 
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DARLINGTON. 

the  soil  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Browne's  observa- 
tion, consisting  of  bare  rocks,  sand,  a  small  portion  of 
clay,  and  a  still  smaller  part  of  vegetable  mould,  seemed 
to  offer  no  encouragement  in  that  respect.  Entire^  de- 
void of  rivers  or  lakes,  the  country  solely  dot  ives  irri- 
gation from  heavy  periodical  rains,  which  are  preserved 
In  numerous  water-courses.  At  the  commencement  the 
fiirmer  digs  innumerable  holes  in  his  fields,  into  which 
li^  throws  the  seed,  anil,  covering  It  over  with  his  foot, 
leaves  It  without  further  care  until  the  grain  becomes 
ripe.  (/4(rf.  p.  291.)  The  harvest  is  g.ithcred  by  women 
mid  slaves,  who  break  olf  the  cars  with  their  hands;  so 
lliat  the  farming  implements  of  the  FQrians  are  few  and 
rude.  The  grains  chiefly  raised  are  wheat,  dokn  (Hoi- 
CHS  dochna  Forskaal),  kassob,  and  sesamum  (sinuin, 
Ar.ibic  term) ;  the  pulse  consists  of  kidney-beans,  a  bean 
ewWvAjM,  and  another  denominated  sh&h,  together  with 
otiicr  leguminous  plants  peculiar  to  that  part  of  Africa. 
The  occasional  drought  is  not  favourable  to  water- 
melons, though  many  arc  grown.  Tamarinds,  dates  of  an 
i.iferior  quality,  the  Ilhmnnus  nabecca  of  Forskaal,  and 
tobacco,  which  is  said  to  be  indigenous,  are  all  cultivated 
ill  Darfflr.    (Browne,  pp.  306—313.) 

Commerce.  —  Although  the  FiUians  have  but  a  limited 
varictv  of  articles  to  exchange  for  those  necossaries  of 
life  wfilch  their  own  country  does  not  produce,  yet  com- 
merce, from  their  centrical  situation,  affords  the  chief 
means  of  support  to  the  nation.  Many  of  tlieir  towns  are 
entirely  peopled  by  merchants.  The  caravans  from  Kgypt, 
,<!>nnaar,  &c.  arc  laden  with  jewellery,  swords,  fire-arms, 
cilfec,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  shoes,  writing  paper, 
Syrian  soap,  French  and  ]''gyptian  cloths,  with  Indian 
muslins  and  cottons,  wire,  bra.'is,  silver,  Sec.  For  these 
the  Kurians  give  in  exchange  slaves,  camels,  ivory,  os- 
tricli  feathers,  gum,  pimento,  tamarinds,  leather  sacks 
for  water  (rij^y),  others  for  dry  articles  (gernuh),  paro- 
quets, monkeys,  and  guinea  fowls.  (Browiie,pp.3Wt.  349.) 

The  climate  of  Darfilr  Is  chiefly  inlluciicod  by  the 
iieronnial  rains,  which  fall  from  the  middle  of  June  till 
.Si'iilembcr  with  frequency  and  violence,  and  suddenly 
invest  tlio  face  of  the  country,  till  then  dry  and  sterile, 
«ith  a  delightful  verdure.  July  appears  to  be  the  liottest 
luoutli,  for,  according  to  Browne's  meteorological  journal, 
ki'pt  during  the  years  1794-'),  the  thermometer  never  sunk 
below  90"  at  3  p.m.  :  but  more  frequently  rose  to  98''.  In 
the  April  of  1794,  however.  It  ranged  from  94^  to  101°, 
while  the  same  month  of  the  succeeding  year  exhibits  an 
av.rage  far  below  that  of  either  of  the  July  months.  The 
tlierniometer  seldom  sunk,  according  to  Browne's  re. 
pisler,  lower  at  3  I'.M.  than  79°,  or  at  7  .\.M.  below  HOP, 
which  hapiiened  most  frequently  in  Feliruary :  Deocin- 
lier  and  January,  also,  exhibit  low  degnes.  N.  and 
N.W,  winds  arc  tliose  which  blow  with  the  greatest  ire- 
qui'uey  over  Uarl'ur.     (.t/ipendii  to  Browne's  Travels, 

pp.  .-.■(I-.WS.) 

Among  the  animals  to  be  found  in  DarfiV  .tre  horses, 
ef  wliieh  tlicre  are  not  many  ;  slicep,  which  also  are 
seiiree,  yield  meat  of  a  poor  quality  ;  goats  are  more  nu- 
iiirriMis ;  IHIL  iiorned  rattle  form  the  eliief  wealth  of  the 
1  urians,  .as  in  tlie  more  S.  African  nations.  The  milk 
of  the  ciiws  is  not  very  palatable  ;  but  the  iH'cf  Is  good, 
t'.iuiels  of  every  variety  of  breed  are  exceedingly  niniie- 
rius;  but  the  fiViviA  camel  is  iniicli  sulijectto  the  mange; 
tlie  males  are  sometimes  castrated.  Dogs  are  employed 
li'illi  in  htnitiiig  the  antelope  and  fur  guarding  sheep ; 
till'  hriiiseliiild  e.'it  is  also  met  with.  I'lic  wilil  anima's 
lire  the  lion,  leonard,  wolf.  Jackal,  wild  liutlaio,  &e. 
Kleiiliaiits  assemble  in  largo  nerds  of  lour  or  five  hiin- 
ileil:  though  they  are  nun  h  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  ele- 
p'luil.  the  .anim.al  is  a  source  of  gre.tt  prolit  to  the 
I  uri.niH,  who  ii'ake  a  lucrative  sale  of  his  tusks,  hold 
11-  llesli  in  great  esteem  as  food,  ami  manufacture  the  fat 
into  a  niueli-used  unguent.  Sevenil  sorts  of  monkeys, 
and  tlie  eivet-cajt,  are  also  mentioned  liy  Browne.  0». 
Inches,  vultures,  paroquets,  iiartridges,  pige<nis,  and 
i|ii,iils,  «eri'  also  seen  by  liini.  l,oeu^ts,  lio(Kle<l««erpents, 
iiiu.-(|iiito«,  and  white  ants,  Inlest  the  country  in  large 
luunliers.     (  Trm-.ia,  ))p.  'ilKl— 3114. ) 

ilf  the  minernis  foiiixl  in  Darfiir,  the  best  Is  copper  ; 
hit  hon  Is  priidueed  in  the  greatest  abundance,  aiul  Is 
finned  into  doinestie  utensils  and  arms.  All  the  silver, 
I  III,  ,mil  tin  is  brought  frimi  K.gypt.  The  other  genio- 
^ii.il  features  of  DarlOr  are  se.ueely  known.  Hoiks  of 
(:  IV  nvanite  and  fossil  9:ilt  only  are  liientioncdby  Brown. 
[Iliiii.  p|i,  Moi_;tiiii.) 

DAHII'.N.    S,v  Panama  (IsriiMfs  op), 

1)  \I11,1S(;T()N,  .1  market -town  and  bor.of  I'nglnnd, 
M.  Dnrli.iin.  Darliiigtiin  Ward,  S.  div.,  on  tlie  .Skeriie,  an 
nllluiMit  111  the  Tees,  and  on  the  great  N.  road  from  I.iin- 
iliiii  to  I'.dliibiirgli.  ai.'i  m.  N.  Iiv  \V.  London,  and  17  in. 
S  Durhini.  Area  of  township, '3, I'll  acres.  Top.  (ISJI) 
",'71.  The  town  eiuisists  iif  several  weil-lmill  and  well- 
li'hliil  streets,  whieli  hraiieli  nut  Irom  a  simcious  market 
niniire.  riie  river  is  eriisseii  liy  a  bridge  of  :t  arelies. 
'llie  ehiirdi,  formerly  lollegiate  ami  didicated  tn  SI, 
<  iitiiberl.  was  built  about  I  |i«i;  it  has  a  line  tower  and 
il'im  iMdlt,  lilgii.      Tlie   rrlm.    and  Wesl.  .Milhudikt,., 
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Independents,  B.  Catholics,  and  Soc.  of  Friends,  have 
places  of  worship.  A  grammar-school  was  founded  bf 
Q.  KHz.  in  1567,  and  a  blue-coat  school  by  I.,ady  Cal- 
verley  in  I7ir>,  There  are  also  Lancastrian,  national,  and 
Sunday  schools,  a  dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  and  3 
alms-houses.  A  mechanic's  institute,  with  a  library^  has 
been  formed  here.  It  Is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  governed 
by  a  batlilf  appointed  by  the  bishop,  who  holds  a  court 
twice  a  year  for  the  manor  of  Bondgate,  and  a  bor.  court 
alf,a  twice  a  year,  at  both  of  which  debts  under  40t.  are 
recoverable.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  alternate  Mon- 
days in  the  town-hall,  a  neat  building  having  a  house  of 
correction  connected  with  It.  The  election  lor  members 
for  the  S.  division  of  the  county  is  held  here.  The  ma- 
nufacture  of  linen,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  give  employment  to  500  looms,  has  de- 
clined, but  it  is  still  pretty  considerable.  The  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  yarn  employed,  in  1839,  3  mills,  with  405 
bands  ;  in  the  same  year  there  was  I  flax  mill  at  work, 
with  93  hands.  A  good  many  persons  are  also  employed 
ill  wool-combing  ;  and  there  are  several  tan-yards,  rope, 
walks,  breweries,  and  iron  and  brass  works.  "The 
Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  one  of  the  first  in 
tlie  kingdom,  commences  at  Witton  Park  Colliery,  near 
W.  Auckland,  and  proceeds  by  Darlington  and  Yarm 
tn  Stockton,  a  distance  of  24^  m.  It  h.an  2  fixed  engines, 
which  work  4  inclined  planes,  j|  m.  long  each.  Markets, 
Mondays  ;  cattle  markets,  on  iillernate  Mondays.  Fairs 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  March,  Kaster  and  Whit-Mon- 
day, and  inth  Oct.;  statute  fairs  im  18tli  May  and  23d 
Nov.  The  Darlington  Joint  Stock  Banking  Co.,  a 
britnch  of  the  National  and  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
a  private  hanking  house,  and  a  savini-'s'  bank  are  estab- 
lished here.  (Surtee's  Hist  itf  Ihirlinm  ;  Bailey's  Agr. 
new  of  Dtirham  ;  Pari.  Piiiicrs. ) 

DARMSTADT,  a  town  of  VV.  lieiln 
granil  duchy  of  Hessc-Darm.^tadt,  seat 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  prov.  Starkenberg, 
lilieiiisli  plain  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Uden- 
wald,  and  on  the  Bergslrnste,  or  high  road  between 
I'rankfurt-on-the-Maine  and  Hi'Idelberg  (see  licssE- 
Daumstadt),  17  m.  S.  the  former  city,  58  m.  N.  by  E. 
Carlsrnlie,  and  8  m.  E  by  N.  the  Hhlne ;  lat.  49°  60'  24" 
N.,  lim;;.  8°  24'  49"  E.  Pop.  about  2:1,000,  though  It  is 
said,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  have 
been  under  9,000.  (Berghaus.)  It  is  rather  dull,  h.is  little 
trade,  niir,  for  a  capital,  docs  it  ureient  much  deserving 
of  notice.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  n new  town;  botli 
encircled  by  walls  :  tnc  former  is  ill  built,  and  its 
streets  arc  narrow  and  dark ;  while  the  latter  has  broad, 
straight,  and  handsome  streets,  and  good  bouses,  many 
ol  which  stand  singly.  The  town  is  vtell  lighted  at 
night.  It  has  3  or  4  suburbs,  72  streets,  12  squares, 
4  churches,  G  entrance-gates,  3  of  which  arc  handsome 
structures,  .and  'r3  public  edifices ;  amongst  the  latter 
are  the  opera-house,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  i.ito 
grand  duke,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  through- 
out Germany  for  its  performances ;  It  is  built  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  is  230  (Hiienish)  ft.  in  length,  by 
l.")8  ft.  broad.  The  riding-school,  now  converted  into  .i 
depot  for  artillery,  319  ft.  in  length,  by  l.')7  ft.  in  Irreadth. 
is  another  conspicuous  object.  The  grand  duke  resides 
in  a  new  palace  of  no  great  architectural  pretensions. 
The  old  lineal  palace,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  which 
has  been  changed  Into  a  shrubbery  and  garden,  is  a 
structure  of  the  various  ages  from  the  Ifith  to  the  18th 
century,  and  contains  a  picture-gallery  with  about  600 
ii.iintings.  l-ut  mostly  seennd-rate,  a  museum  of  natural 
liisl(,r.'  ivith  siimc  valuable  fossils,  a  museum  of  ancient 
and  inoileTii  sculpture,  a  hall  of  antiquities,  collection  of 
cork  models,  armoury,  and  a  library  of  120,00(1  vols,  open 
to  theiiuldic.  The  ri'inaining  principal  public  buildings 
are  — the  palaces  of  the  hereditary  prince  and  the  Land- 
grave (.'hrisilan  ;  the  Catholic  ctturch,  a  brick  edifice, 
the  interior  of  wliich  Is  ,in  elegant  and  imiMising  rotunda, 
173  It.  In  diameter,  123  ft.  In  height,  ami  surrounded  by 
pillars  All  ft.  high  ;  the  Cnsinii,  in  which  the  commons  of 
the  duchy  tni>et :  the  military  hospital,  royal  utables, 
orphan  asylniv,  diieai  chapel,  synagogue,  Sic, 

Dnrmstiult  is  the  .si'at  of  tlici  liifh  eniirt  of  a|i|H>al  for 
the  gland  ilnchy.  and  various  other  jiiilieial  tribunals 
and  giivorinneiit  ofhces.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  teachers' 
academy,  a  practical  school  of  arts  and  sciences  {Ktal- 
jcAm/i),  schools  of  artillery  ,111(1  niilitary  duty,  of  sculp- 
ture and  drawing,  \c.  It  has  niamifaetures  of  tolKwco, 
wax-iandles.  carpets,  silver  articles,  cotonriHl  |-.ii*r, 
c.  lis.  and  starch :  coach,  s  are  bnilt  In  the  town,  and 
tlieie  are  minierons  mills  and  kltchen-jrardens  hi  th  .• 
vicinity.  The  majority  of  the  inhab.  dei'cnd,  however, 
mr  suiislstence  on  the  pres«vu-e  and  expenditure  of  the 
court.  A  daily cominiiiiieaiKMi  is  maintiiined  with  Strai- 
hiirg,  Frankfurt,  ami  I'lloi  i^Mi-idcralile  towns  In  mi  . Ml 
til  llHI  m.  distant,  lit  iiili{iii\,.{llii.  '.duller  unit  I  ulker- 
*i(Hffe.  iv.  3,^l. ;  Ciinunhi'h,  I.ehrbmh,  p.47<>. ;  Murmy't 
lliiHilhvokfnr  S.  (Ii  rmdHi/,) 

l> AltTFOIIP,  a  town  and  par.  of  Fngland,  co.  Kent, 
lathe    Sutton  a'-lli'iie,    hiiml.    .\\ton,    Hartford,    an.t 
X  X  J 
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Wilmington  ;  nn  the  Dnrent,  about  4  m.  from  ita  emboa 
chure  in  tlie  Tliamcs,  IS  m.  K.S.i:.  London.  Area  of 
par.  4,IS0  acrct ;  pop.  of  do.  (1821),  3..503  ;  (1831),4,71S 
The  town,  situated  In  a  narrow  valley,  consist!  chiefly  of 
one  main  street,  along  the  road  from  London  to  Dover, 
and  of  2  smaller  ones  branching  from  it.  The  river  is 
crossed,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  by  a  bridge  of  the 
sera  of  Edw.  HI.,  widened  and  repaired  about  RO  years 
rince.  The  church  is  a  large  structure,  with  2  burial- 
jrards,  one  surrounding  it,  the  other  on  tlic  summit  over- 
looking its  tower.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapels; 
a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  l57G,'for  8  boys;  a 
national  school,  and  2  sets  of  almshouses.  There  is  a 
CO.  bridewell  near  the  town,  and  sessions  for  the  uiiper 
dlv.  of  the  lathe  are  held  in  it.  During  the  rjign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  CO.  assizes  were  frequently  held  here  ;  and  at 
present  a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  5/.,  whose  ju- 
risdiction extends  over  the  town  of  (iravosend  and  4  ad- 
joining hundreds.  Market,  Saturday  ;  fair,  August  2.,  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  busmess  of  the  town  is 
caused  by  the  numerous  large  gunpowder,  paper,  oil,  .ind 
flour  mills  on  the  Darent :  there  is  also  a  large  steam-en- 
gine manufactory,  and  a  foundry  connected  with  it,  em- 
|>loying  together  between  2(10  and  3(iO  hands.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  town,  where  there 
is  a  small  wharf,  whence  there  are  dally  passage-boats 
to  London..  The  Roman  Watling  Street  is  traceable 
near  the  town.  In  one  of  the  chalk  hills  between  u  hich 
it  stands  are  several  ancient  excavations,  supposed  to 
have  been  scooped  out  for  granaries  during  the  Saxon 
period.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  Augustine  nun- 
nery, subsequently  made  a  royal  residence  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  by  I\lizabeth.  Dartford  was  the  source  of  the 
Insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  who,  being  a  black- 
smith in  the  town,  killed  the  (mil-tax  collector  by  a  blow 
of  his  h.immer,  for  an  insult  olfered  to  his  daughter. 

DARTMOOR.    Sec  Enoiand. 

DARTMOUTH,  a  pari,  bor.,  town,  and  sea-port  of 
England,  CO.  Devon,  hund.  t'nleridpe  ;  170  m. (direct  dis- 
tance) W.S.W.  London,  and  2(i  m.  S.  by  W.  Exeter.  I'op. 
(IS21 ),  4,4H.'i ;  ( 1N3I ),  4..W7.  Area  of  pari.  bor.  1,850  acres. 
The  town  is  situateil  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  ffistuary  of 
the  Dart,  near  its  emlmuchuro  in  the  English  Clmnirl, 
where  it  forms  a  spacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing 
■everal  hundred  sail  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  'I'lie 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  and  protected  by  a 
battery  on  its  W.  side,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle, 
from  which  to  a  castle  on  the  opposite  bank  (now  in 
ruins)  a  chain  used  to  be  extended,  for  the  purpose  of 
defence.  The  streets,  which  are  narrox;  and  irregular, 
rise  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  par.-illel  with  it, 
one  over  another,  along  a  steep  acclivity,  being  mostly 
connected  by  flights  of  steps ;  houses  mostly  antique, 
with  projecting  ui>per  stories  ;  the  whole  is  paved,  will 
•upplied  with  w.iter,  and  partially  lighted  with  gas. 
There  are  3  churches— St.  Saviour's,  built  1.172,  a 
curious  old  structure,  usually  called  the  .Mayor's  t'ha- 
pel ;  Town-hall  Chapel,  mi  the  summit  Iwyond  the 
town,  with  a  tower  forming  a  ica-mark  ;  and  St.  Pe- 
tovex's,  adjoining  the  battery  nt  the  entrance  to  tne 
harbour.  There  are  also  8  dissenting  chapels;  2  sets 
of  almshouf  one  of  which,  founded  11171,  is  for  de- 
cayed  niarineri ;  and  several  minor  charities.  Market, 
Friday,  in  a  spacious  market-place,  built  182;t.  .\t  present 
there  are  no  fiirs.  There  are  large  tide-docks,  adapted 
for  thu  repair  an<l  building  of  vessels,  but  they  have  been 
mioccupied  for  m,iny  years  ;  ship-building,  however,  has 
recently  tx'en  revived  at  ani>ther  establishment,  and  some 
remarkably  flue  vessels  have  1m  en  launched.  There  are 
nlfio  establishments  for  sail  and  rope-making,  a  spacious 
quay,  and  several  private  wharfs.  The  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  woollen  goods  and  cider,  sent  tliitner  from  the 
Interior,  .ind  shipped  coast- wise;  and  of  various  .irtiilesiif 
general  supply  for  the  l..il)rador  lislierles,  in  whh  h  several 
vessels  belonging  to  tin  port  are  directly  engaged,  thout;h 
this trailelKiigre.itlydedined from  its, indent  ini|iortan(e. 
There  are  regular  sailing-vessels  and  one  steamer,  for 

Snmls  and  passengers,  Ix-tweeii  Dartmouth  and  London, 
'here  belonged  to  the  purl  im  the  1st  of  January  isjd. 
Syfi. ships,  of  the  burdin  of  '^7,140  tons,  nianneil  by  1.7iio 
•eamen.  In  ancient  times,  hottever,  its  mercantile  marine 
was  comparativelv  inuili  more  eonsideral)!!',  as  is  evident 
from  the  tact  ni  its  having  fornislu'il  111  vessels  and 
7ft7  teamen  to  the  Heit  ol  kdward  III.  nxainst  Calais. 
The  port  is  a  bonding  one,  its  jurisdiction  extciid- 
Inp  about  40 m.  along  the  coast  (from  the  TeiMn  to  tlie 
Erme),  and  up  tlie  l);ii(.  In  Totnrss  bridvc  (Klin.i. 
The  Dart  is  navigalib'  I'lUs  far  for  vessels  ol  I.Vilons,  the 
channel  h.iving  recently  lieen  dei'pcMed  and  improved  :  n 
•mall  steamer  plies  dallv  lulwriii  tlii'  l»o  towns,  and 
several  other  p.iss.ige-boals  ;  n  Hying  bridge  I'onnects  the 
town  wllh  the  oiiposlte  blink  at  the  higlirr  part  of  the 
hiirboiir  ;  and  there  is  a  horse-ferry  to  Klngswcar,  at 
the  hiwer  paft.  ,\<\  animal  regatta  t.ikis  place  in  the 
harbour.  It  claims  to  lie  a  bor.  by  presiriplion,  under 
the  name  of  CIlrton-DHrlni'iutli,  \ardiie««,  ^e. 

It  regulaily  sunt  2  ni(iii»   to  tli'  II  ol  C.  ironi  tie'  I  lib 
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Edw.  III.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
one  mem.  The  elective  franchise  had  been  i>reviausly 
vested  in  the  corporation  and  in  the  freemen  made  by 
them,  the  inhab.  of  the  bur.  not  being  entitled  to  their 
freetlom,  in  right  of  birth,  servitude,  or  residence. 
( Boundary  Report.')  But  the  Reform  Act,  besides  giving 
the  franchise  to  the  10/.  householders,  extended  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  to  the  dimensions  already  stated.  Registered 
electors,  1837-38,  262.  The  agricultural  part  of  the  pari, 
bor.  is  excluded  from  the  municipal  bor.,  which  is  now 
governed  by  a  m,iyor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
The  income  of  the  corporation,  chiefly  derived  from 
lands  and  houses.  Is  about  1,100/.  a  year.  The  scenery 
around  Dartmouth  is  extremely  picturesque.  Elavel,  an 
eminent  Calvinlstic  writer,,  and  Newcomen,  the  inven- 
tor  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  were  natives  of  this  town  ■ 
which  also  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Legge  family,     ' 

DAVENTRY,  a  town,in(lpar.of  England,  co.  North, 
ampton,  himd.  Fawsley,  "The  town,  situated  on  the 
hign  road  from  London  to  Birmingham,  near  the  source 
of  the  Nen,  is  68  m.  N.W.  of  the  former,  and  12  m.  W. 
Northampton.  The  par ,  which  comprises  4,()<J0  acres" 
had  in  1831  a  pop.  of  3,040,  of  whom  3,,586  belonged  to  the 
town.  "  It  is  cle.in  and  respectable  in  appearance,  with 
some  good  houses  and  shops.  The  chief  or  oidy  trade  is 
that  of  shoe-making,  which,  however,  is  not  carried  on 
to  any  extent."  (Municipal  Boundary  Report.)  It  has 
a  good  modern  church  ;  a  free  school  founded  in  1576;  5 
boys  are  also  edudited  by  means  of  a  legacy  of  Lerd 
Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  12  at  the  expense  of  the 
corporation.  The  remains  of  a  jirlury  founded  in  loijo 
arc  now  occupied  as  dwellings  by  the  poor.  Though  in- 
corporated at  an  early  date,  the  bor.  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  been  represented  in  the  II.  of  C,  Market-day, 
Wednesday.  On  a  neighbouring  lofty  eminence,  call«l 
Ilrough  hill,  is  an  encampment  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  sinnmit.  A  spring  rises  in  the  outer  ditch  of  the  cn- 
camiiment,  which,  .iccordlng  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  England.  {StukeUy's  Iliiwrarium  Curio, 
sum.  ii.  IS. ;  Boundary  Report,  i(C.) 

DAVID'S  (ST.),  a  small  decayed  city  of  Wales,  co. 
Pembroke,  hund.  Dewisland,  near  the  extreme  W. 
point  of  the  principality,  on  a  small  stream  called  the 
Allan,  about  I  m.  from  the  Sea,  and  16  m.  N.W.  Milford 
Haven.  The  par.,  an  extensive  one,  had  hi  lOI  a  pop. 
of  2„T'<8,  of  which  the  city  had  about  1,000.  A  lilsho|iric 
was  established  here  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  to  that 
circumstance  the  place  is  most  probably  indebted  for  its 
origin.  The  cithedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  St.  Mary's 
college,  and  other  buildings  appropriated  to  purposes 
cminected  with  the  establishment  and  the  residence  of 
the  clergy,  are  enclosed  within  a  lofty  wall  above  1,200 
yards  in  circ.  The  cathetlral,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
one  more  ancient  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  coinplcti'd 
in  the  reign  of  King  Jdhn.  It  Is  a  cruciform  siructure, 
.107  It.  in  length  within  the  walls,  with  a  square  tower  at 
the  W.  end  ;  it  has  many  interesting  monuments,  but  it 
In  great  part  in  ruins.  The  bishop's  ptilace,  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  is  also  in  ruins  ;  as  is  St.  Mary's  college, 
founded  liy  John  of  Gauiil  iri  138.').  The  cathedral  con- 
taiiiii  the  tombs  of  ,St.  David,  the  patron  saint  of  W.ilei, 
(iirahlus  Cambrensis,  bishop  Ansehn,  &c. ;  and  these, 
and  the  great  antiquity  of  the  place,  conferred  on  it  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  which  in  the  middle  ages  made  it  he  re- 
sorteil  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  bishop  now  resides 
•It  Ahergwilly,  near  Caermarthcn :  his  nett  revenue 
amouiiti'd,  at  an  average  of  the  ;(  years  ending  with  l><ll, 
to  1  ,K!i7/.  a  year ;  the  revenue  of  the  dean  and  chaiitpr 
amounts  to  'l,3iiV/.  The  town  is  nt  present  inhaliitrd  hy 
the  few  clergy  who  perform  the  duties  at  the  cathedral, 
i.iid  by  the  farmers  and  others  who  hold  land  in  the  im- 
ine<liate  vicinity.  There  is  very  little  trade,  and  tlin 
place  may  In-  said  to  be  neither  Increasing  nor  falling  iilf. 
The  roinitry  round  Is  pcMir  and  unimproved,  and  the  ac- 
cess to  it  is  very  b,id.  The  poor's  rate  is  high,  but  houso 
rent  is  extremely  low  ;  so  much  so  thai  a  house  that 
would  bring  l.'io/.  in  the  vicinity  of  London  would  nut  let 
here  for  Hi.  1  The  inhab.  elect  a  mayor  annually,  whow 
iliity  It  i.s  to  see  that  no  encroachments  be  made  on  a 
I  (innnon  held  under  lease  from  the  bi  lop  and  rhajitcr, 
and  to  collect  n  pate  fir  p"'ment  of  Its  rent.  (Beautinof 
ll'iilif:    lliiiinditri/  /lij  <c.) 

DAVISS  sriiAIT.  ilie  i-ea  stretching  N.K.W.anJ 
S.SI'..,  and  uniting  llalbii's  !tay  with  the  N.  All-mlic 
Odaii,  having  tireenland  on  il.s  K.,  and  t'uinlierl.inil 
Isl md  on  Its  W.  side.  Where  narrowest,  under  the 
antic  lirclr.  It  is  from  l.'iO  to  160  in.  a'ross ;  hnt  its 
liMi^tli  is  nnt  acruritely  detcrmlued.  It  derives  lis  name 
IVnin  Dnis,  liyulioin  It  was  discovered  bitwcen  1  .is.'i  anil 
I'lK".  Stiong  currents  set  towarils  the  S.  from  this  ^lrail, 
vthicli  Is  also  much  enciiinbered  with  he  and  ici  lic'rii«. 
It  has  been  for  many  ye.irs  past  the  principal  ri'siirt  iif 
the  ships  engaged  In  the  N.  whale  llsbery;  (hewlialii 
lia\iiig  been  iie.iilv  iklennlnati'd  in  the  se.is  roninl  Spiti- 
beri.'c'ii,  the  orlghml  seat  of  tlir  lisliery.  (.Vciart  Vki' 
I  INS  Hvv.) 


DAUPHINE'. 

DAUPIIINE',  one  of  the  provs.  into  which  France 
va«  divided  previously  to  the  revolution.  It  is  now  dis- 
tributed among  the  aeps.  of  Isdre,  Drome,  and  Hautes 

Alpes. 

1)AX,  AX,  or  AGS,  a  town  of  France,  d£p.  Landes, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Adour,  29  m.  S.W. 
Mont-de-Marsan.  Pop.  (1836)  4,776.  It  is  pretty  well 
built,  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  Roman  construction,  and 
has  an  ancient  episcopal  palace,  cathedral,  hall  of  justice, 
and  prison.  Dax  is,  nowever,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  hot  saline  springs,  accounted  efHcacious  in 
rheumatism,  paralysis,  &c. ;  and  which  being  known  to 
the  Romans,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Aqius  Augustte. 
The  principal  of  these  springs  pours  its  waters  into  a 
large  liasin  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  the  evapo- 
ration from  it  is  so  great,  that  in  cool  mornings  the 
whole  town  is  sometimes  involved  In  a  fog.  There  are 
several  bathing  establishments  contiguous  to  the  town. 
Dax  communicates  by  a  bridge  icross  the  Adour,  with  a 
suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  has  a  tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  com. 
rounal  college,  and  a  theatre.  Manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware, pitch,  oil,  thread,  vinegar,  leather,  &c.,  and  some 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  and  wood.  I)ax  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  as  early  as  the  5th  century,  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  10th,  and  held  by  the  Englisli  from 
the  12th  till  the  l.Hh  century.  (Hugo,  art.  Landes  ;  Diet, 
(idog..  Sic.) 

DEAD  SEA  (Lat.  Locus  Asphallites,  Arab.  Bahr 
I.ont),  a  lake  of  Palestine,  celebrated  in  scripture  his- 
tory, between  31°  V  and  31"  52'  N.  lat.,  35°  26'  and 
35°  43'  E.  long.  Its  dimensions  have  been  variously 
Etiited,  but  It  is  probably  about  55  m.  in  length,  and  20  in 
extreme  width.  On  the  K.  and  W.  It  is  bounded  by 
exceedingly  high  mountains;  on  the  N.  it  opens  to  the 
plain  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  on  the  S. 
the  valley  of  El-Ghor  extends,  as  if  it  were  a  continu- 
ation of  its  bed,  to  the  gulph  of  Akabah.  (See  Jordan.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery  round 
this  famous  lake;  the  soil,  imureenated  with  salt,  is 
without  vegetation,  the  air  is  loaded  witli  saline  par- 
ticles, and  the  bare  crags  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
furnish  no  food  for  either  beast  or  bird.  Hence  its 
neighbourhood  is  deserted  by  animated  beings,  and  the 
dreary  stillness  of  the  place  is  increased  by  tlie  nature 
of  the  lake  itself.  Intensely  salt,  its  waters  are  not 
moved  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  owing  to  the  hollowncss 
of  it.4  basin,  being  seldom  aOected  by  a  strong  one,  its 
usual  appearance  is  that  of  stagnation,  agreeing  well 
with  the  death-like  stillnpss  and  desolation  around. 

This  absence  of  life  has  given  to  the  lake  its  popular 
designation  of  Dead  Sea,  and  Is  the  suurre  of  the  com- 
mon tradition  that  its  waters  are  fatal  to  fish,  and  its 
exhulations  to  birds  and  other  animals.  This  Is,  how- 
ever. Incorrect ;  straggling  birds  fly  over  its  surface  un- 
injured; and  Maundrell  found  upon  its  shores  some 
(hells,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  not  allogcl/ier 
trnantless.  The  water  is  very  limpid,  but  extremely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  the  substances  held  in  solution 
amounting  to  one  fourth  part  of  Its  whole  weight.*  It 
has  also  a  strong  petrifying  quality,  which  accounts  for 
the  want  of  any  great  variety  of  lisli ;  and  it  is  peculiarly 
buoyant,  though  the  .-vssertion  that  nothing  sinks  within 
Its  busom  Is  wholly  fabulous.  Asphaltum  (whence  its 
cliusicai  name)  floats  in  great  qnantittes  on  its  surface ; 
and  a  bituminous  stone,  very  Inflammable,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a  high  polUh,  is  found  upon  its  shores. 

The  Dead  Sea  Is  one  of  the  class  of  lakes  that  have  no 
visible  outlets ;  it  receives  six  streams  besides  the 
Jordan,  but  gives  forth  none ;  the  surplus  water  being 
carried  off  by  evaporation.  Its  depth  varies  in  the  dry 
nud  rainy  seasons,  but  is  never  very  great  5  ut  its  nar. 
rowpst  part,  al>out  S  m.  from  its  S.  extremity,  it  is 
usually  fordable. 

Us  Arabic  name,  Bahr-I.imt  (Sea  of  Lot),  refers  to 
the  connection  between  the  history  of  this  lake  and  that 
of  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  in  whose  days  Its  bed,  then 
the  fertile  vale  of  Kiddim,  was  considered  by  the  sacred 
historian  as  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  "  garden  of 
the  Lord."  (Gen.  xlil.  10.)  It  certainly  contained  5 
cities  ((icn.  xiv.  2.);  ami  accntding  to  Stephen  of 
llyzantium  (art.  ItituuL)  10,  and  Stralm  (xvi.  can.  2. 
7114.),  13.  hi  the  visitation  by  which  they  were  all  de- 
stroyiHl,  with  the  exception  of  Zoar  (Ueii.  xlx.  23,  21.), 
the  neighbouring  country  underuent  an  extraordinary 
clmnge  ;  so  much  so,  that  Moses  In  another  place  ( Urut. 
x^ix.  23.)  describes  It  as  "  a  land  of  brinistoiic,  and  salt, 
and  burning,"  characteristics  by  which  it  still  continues 
to  \w  marked,  lluins  of  the  overthrown  cities  are  said 
to  have  been  seen  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  fact 
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has  not  been  authenticated.  In  Scripture  this  collection  of 
water  la  called  the  Salt  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3, ;  Deut.  ill.  17.  { 
Josh.  XV.  5.) ;  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut.  ill.  17.) ;  and 
the  East  Sea.  (Eiek.  xlvli.  18. ;  Joel,  11.20.)  (MaundreU, 
pp.  112— 11. \i  fo/nej^,  i.  288— 290.  J  JBurckhardt's  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  303—395. ;  liobinson,  1.  04—69. 
286.) 

DEAL,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  England, 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Augustine,  hunds.  Cornilo  and  Bews- 
horough.  It  is  also  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of 
Sandwich.  Arcaof  par.,  1,120  acres  ;  pop.  of  ditto  (1821), 
6,81 1  ;  (1831 ),  7,268.  The  town,  situated  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Kent,  opposite  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  about  half-way 
between  Hamsgate  iind  the  S.  Foreland,  Is  66  m.  E.S.E. 
London :  it  consists  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  I.iOwer  Deal. 
The  latter,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  is 
built,  principally  in  ttirce  parallel  streets,  close  to  the 
shingly  beach,  extending  along  the  roadstead  called  tlie 
Downs.  Streets  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  but  paved 
and  lighted.  A  row  of  nouses  connecting  the  lower  with 
the  upper  village  conslltutej  Middle  Deal :  in  these  last 
the  houses  are  detached,  and  are  mostly  occupied  by  tlie 
wealthier  class.  The  par.  church  is  in  Upper  Deal : 
there  is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  lower  town,  4  dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  national  school.  Wolmer  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  Ix>wer  Deal,  and  owes  its  rise  to  the  naval 
arsenal,  hospital,  and  barracks,  formed  there  during  the 
last  war.  Its  pop.  in  1831  was  1,779.  Since  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act,  it  has  been  Included  in  the  bor.  of 
Deal  (of  which  it  forms  a  ward)  ;  and  the  Iteform  Act 
conferred  on  both  parishes.  In  conjunction  with  Sand- 
wich, the  privilege  of  returning  2  nicm.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Deal  was  probably  annexed  to  the  cinque  ports  soon 
after  the  Conquest ;  a  decree  exempting  it  from  co.  tax- 
ation shows  it  to  have  been  so  in  1229  ;  a  charter  of  llth 
Win.  III.  made  it  a  bor.  independent  of  Sandwich.  Pro. 
viously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  corporation  con- 
sisted of  about  370  free  inems.,  and  the  government 
vested  In  the  mayor,  12  jurats,  and  24  common-council- 
men,  the  jurisdiction  being  co-extensive  with  the  par. 
Walmer  is  now  Included  ;  and  there  are  3  wards  governed 
by  0  aldermen  and  18  common-councilmen.  There  is 
a  court  of  requests  for  debts  under  40s.,  whose  juris- 
diction comprises  Deal  and  9  other  pars.  Market, Tuesday 
and  Saturday  :  two  small  fairs,  April  5.,  Oct.  12.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  being  mostly  shop- 
keepers, pilots,  fishermen,  boatmen,  8:c. ,  midnly  dependent 
on  the  resort  of  shipping  to  its  famous  roadstead,  the 
Downs.  The  latter  is  a  spacious  and  convenient  anchor- 
age, bounded  seaward  by  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  tolerably 
safe,  except  in  heavy  gales  from  the  N.  and  E.  Most 
outward  and  homeward-bound  vessels  touch  here  to  take 
or  land  pilots,  letters,  passengers,  Ac.  This  business, 
however,  has  greatly  fallen  oH'  since  the  last  war,  when 
the  Downs  was  much  resorted  to  by  men-of-war  and  mer. 
chantmen  waiting  for  convoy ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
town  is  In  a  very  depresse'd  state,  and  many  houses 
are  unoccupied.  Coals  form  almost  the  only  article  of 
import.  Of  late  years,  Walmer  has  been  resorted 
to  as  a  sea-bathing  place,  and  there  are  several  good 
lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  visiters  during  the 
season.  Deal  Castle,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a 
round  tower,  built  by  Hen.  Vlll.,  with  a  moat  and 
drawbridge  ;  Sandowr.  and  Walmer  castles  are  on  either 
side  of  It,  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
bor.  Deal  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  spot  where 
Ceesar  efl^cted  a  landing,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

DEBRECZIN,  a  town  of   Hungary,  and,  next  to 
Pesth,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  cap.  co.  llihar,  in 
a  flat,  sandy,   and  arid  plain,   114  m.    E.   Pesth,  and 
110  m.  N.\V,  CUiusenburg ;  lat.  47°  30'  N.,  long.  21°  6' 
l.y'  E.     Pop.,  together  with  ill  suburbs,  45,730    (Oest. 
Encyc.  1835),    nearly  44,000  of  whom   are   Calvinlsts. 
Tills  Is  one  of  the  most  singular  places  in  Europe.    Not- 
withstanding Its  size,  its  general  appearance  is  rather 
that  of  a  large  village  than  a  town  ;  and  notwithstanding 
Its  manufactures  and  trade,  both  of  which  are  consider- 
able, none  of  the  advantages  ordinarily  met  with  In  large 
coininerelal  cities  are  here  to  he  found.     Its  streets  are 
broad,  unpaved,  and  In  rainy  weather  a  mass  of  liquid 
mud.    "  Scarcely  any  of  the  houses  are  above  one  story 
In  height,  and  few  are  built  on  any  regular  plan.    The 
greater  part  are  thatched,  which  has  rendered  Debrectin 
subject  at  various  times  to  severe  ravages  from  Hrc. 
In  the  spring  of  IHIl  not  fewer  than  2,(I0C  habitations 
were    reduced  to  ashes  in  the  course  of   six   hours," 
( Briiihl's  Trail,  |i.  2(I0  )    There  are,  however,  8  churches, 
3  hospitals,  2  Intirinarles,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  town- 
hall.    The  principal  college  of  the  Calvlnlsts  in  Hungary, 
with  a  library  of  20,()0i)  vol,i.,  and   upwards   of  2,(iU0 
students  (i'(i/,'i7),  is  at  Delireczln.     It  has  also  a  Plarlst 
college,  a  Catholic  bigh-scliool,  and  a  monastery.     Shoes 
are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  there  being  as  many 
as  ,'i(HI  master-workmen  ;  tobacco  pipes  to  the  number 
of  ll,ll(Ml,(HK)  (Cimnahii-h),  red    clay   pipe-bowls   about 
l,8liO,(K)(l,  prepared  sheep-skiiiS  about  2."),(X)0  .mnually  j 
coarse  wooUeu  cloth,  a  spongy  kind  of  soap  greatly  e»- 
X  X  -1 
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teemed  throughout  the  Austrian  empire,  with  Icatlier, 
furs,  combs,  coopers'  and  turnery  wares,  arc  amongbt  tlie 
brlncipal  manufactures.  Tliere  Is  an  extensive  ranrlicf 
for  all  these  articles,  as  well  as  for  oxen,  sheep,  horses, 
hogs,  wheat,  millet,  wine,  tobacco,  water-melons,  lard, 
wax,  honey,  and  various  other  kinds  of  produce,  espo- 
cially  at  the  fairs  held  at  Debrcczin  every  three  months. 
On  these  occasions  the  country  round  the  town  is  co- 
vered to  an  extent  to  which  the  cje  can  scarcely  reach, 
with  flocks  and  waggons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts, 
round  which  thousands  of  people  are  constantly  ga- 
thered ;  presenting,  in  fact,  all  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  nerd  of  nomades.  A  great  deal  of  business  is 
transacted  at  these  fairs.  Debreczin  is,  indeed,  the  great 
mart  for  the  produce  of  the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  Hungary. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pop.  are  Maijyars  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  true  Magyar  character  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously studied.  "  Tlic  langu.tge  is  here  spoken  in 
the  greatest  purity ;  the  costume  is  here  worn  by  rich  as 
well  as  poor;  and  those  national  peculiarities  which  a 
people  always  lose  by  much  admixture  with  others,  are 
still  prominent  at  Debreczin."  (I'ltget'i  Htingari/  and 
Transylvania,  ii.  2(),  tjc. ;  Cxaplovks  Oemnlrif  von  Vn- 
garn,  i. ;  Brifrh't  Travels  m  Lower  Hnngnry,  ^c.) 

DECCAN  ,  iaks-hina,  the  South),  a  term  of  San- 
scrit origin,  and  formerly  applied  to  the  country  com. 
prising  all  that  part  of  India  to  the  .S.  of  tlie  Ner- 
budda  river;  but  since  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  the 
term  has  been  restricted  so  as  to  apply  only  to  tlic  coun- 
tries between  the  Nerbudda  and  Krlslma,  that  is,  be. 
tween  the  parallels  of  lat.  10°  and  23"  N.,  extending 
from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Dengal,  and  includ- 
ing the  provs.  Candeish,  Aurungabad,  Beeder,  llydera- 
bail,  Bejapoor,  Bcrar,  Gundwanali,  Orissa,  and  the  N. 
C'irc&rs.  British  Doccau  comprises  the  collectorates  of 
Candeish,  AhmednugRur,  Poonah,  and  Darwar,  under 
the  presidency  of  Bombay ;  and  tiic  reded  districts  on  tlie 
Nerbudda  under  the  presidency  of  Bengal  The  re- 
mainder of  this  region  is  mostly  comprised  witliin  the 
dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  tlie  nizam.  the  rajah  of 
Kattarah,  the  guicowar,  and  scindia.  I'nr  farther  par- 
ticuhirs,  see  the  various  provs.,  districts,  and  states  refer- 
red to  under  their  respective  he.uis. 

DEE,  a  river  of  England,  whicli  has  its  source  in  Bala 
Lake,  co.  Merioneth,  N.  Wales.  At  first  it  pursues  .in 
easterly  course  through  the  beautiful  vaic  of  Llangollen, 
till  it  passes  Wynnestav-  It  tlicr\  takes  a  northerly  di- 
rection, and  forms  the  line  of  de-iarc.itiim  between  the 
cos.  of  Denbigh  and  I'lint  in  Wales,  and  Clicsliire  in 
England.  It  nearly  eru;)nii>asscs  tlie  ancient  city  of 
Chester,  and  is  thence  conveyed  bj  !in  artiliiiai  cliannel, 
about  8  m.  in  length,  to  its  spacious  -CLtuary  on  tlie  Irish 
Sea.  Its  principal  trilmtary  is  the  .Uwyn,  wliich  unites 
with  it  at  Holt.  Its  a'stuary  is  irucli  encumbered  with 
Mnd  banks. 

The  Dee  is  also  the  name  of  two  co'isiderable  Scotch 
rivers,  one  of  which  fills  into  the  N.  Sea  a'  .\berdeen, 
and  the  other  into  tlie  Irish  Sea  at  tlie  Little  itoss,  about 
6  m.  below  KIrkciidbriulit-  'I'lie  latter  !s  navigable  as 
far  as  Timgland-bridge,  2  m.  above  Kirk^udliright,  for 
vessels  of  large  burden. 

DELAWAKE,  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  Araeiica,  and,  ex- 
cepting Hhode  Isl.md,  the  smallest  of  the  I'nion.  It 
occupies  a  part  of  tlie  peninsula,  lying  betwee'i  th(^  hays 
of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware;  extending  from  lat.  .tX'^ 
■.m  to  Sil"  .W  N.,  and  lung.  74"  .").'/  to  7!>°  47'  W.  ;  having 
N.  Pennsylvania,  \V  n\.A  S.  Maryland,  and  E.  Delaware 
bay  and  river.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  B.')  m. ;  avenge breadlli 
about  22m.  Area,  2,nfi8  m.  Pop.  (1830)  7fi,V4H,  of  whom 
.'1,292  were  slaves.  Surface  hilly  in  the  N.,  more  level 
In  the  S.,  and  low  alluvial,  »nd  marshy  along  thecoiist. 
One  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  in  the  peninsula  passes 
through  this  state,  diviiliiig  the  waters  that  flow  into 
either  bay.  The  elilef  river,  the  Delaware,  rises  in  New 
York,  runs  mostly  S.,  and,  after  dividing  that  state  anc 
New  Jersey  from  Pennsylvania,  falls  into  theB.iy  of  De- 
laware, near  the  N .  extremity  of  the  state,  after  a  course 
of  about  .31(1  m.  It  receives  several  tributaries,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  to  Philadelpliia, 
Wi  m.  from  its  month  ;  and  for  small  steam-vessels  and 
Imats,  to  nearly  13.')  in.  higlier.  The  other  rivers  are  in- 
considerable. There  are  no  harbours  on  tlie  8ea-cci.<t ;  the 
only  one  in  the  state  is  tiiat  of  Newcastle,  H  ni.  above 
the  mouth  of  thit  Delaware  river.  The  climate  is 
healthy;  but  the  degree  of  cold  experienced  in  the  N. 
is  much  greater,  coiiiiiared  with  that  of  tlie  S  ,than  could 
be  expected  from  a  ililTerence  in  lat.  nl  only  1"  211'.  Tlie 
soil  in  the  N.  is  a  rlrh  clay  ;  In  other  parts,  .and  esiie- 
clail/  along  the  slinre,  it  is  sandy,  and  of  inlerior  fer. 
tility ;  but  it  is  every  where  well  c  iiltlvated,  at  least  for 
America.  Principal  crojis,  wheat,  Indian  loni,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  flax,  biu'kivlieat,  *c.  'I'lie  flmir  is  of  superior 
i|uality,  and  much  esteemed  for  Its  softness  and  white- 
ness. The  Cypn  ■■.■■anip,  a  tract  12  ni.  in  length  M.id 
(i  in  lireadlh.  In  the  ,t.  ,'it  cil  the  state,  h.vs  supplied  a 
great  deal  cif  line  tinilM'r.  I'ew  minerals  have  been  met 
with,  excepting  large  masses  of  bog  iron  along  the  banks 
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of  the  sm.iller  streams.  Manufactures  have  made  ciin- 
siderabie  progress.  The  mills  sit  ■  .ted  on  Brandywiiio 
Creek  are  considered  the  flnest  in  the  U.  States  ;  vessels 
are  built,  and  there  are  iron-foundries  and  other  exten- 
sive works  at  Wilmington.  Wheat  and  flour  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  The  foreign  trade  of  tliia 
state  Is  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  state  is  divided  into  three  cos.  Dover  is  tho 
cap.,  but  yields  to  Wilmington  and  Ncwca8i;le  in  size 
trade,  and  pop.  There  is  no  college  in  ilm  mate  •  one 
planned  in  1803  at  Wilmington  has  not  come  iiito'ope. 
ration ;  but  there  are  good  academies  in  tills  and  in 
several  of  the  other  towns.  The  state  has  a  fund  for  tlio 
support  of  IVee  schools,  which  in  1834  had  a  capital  of 
170,000  dollars;  and  the  objects  of  which  are  assisted 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  difllerent  districts 
A  railroad,  IG  m.  long,  from  Newcastle  to  Frcnchtowii 
was  completed  in  1832;  and  another,  33  m.  in  length' 
between  Wilmington  and  Susquehannah,  which  com^ 
municates  with  the  Baltimore  and  Port-Deposit  railroad" 
was  finished  In  1837.  A  canal  14  m.  in  length,  and' 
navigable  for  small  sea-vessels,  unites  the  Delaware  river 
near  its  mouth  with  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Tlie  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,  each  co.  sending  3  senators  and  7  represent- 
atives ;  tlie  former  are  dected  for  4,  and  the  latter  for 
2  years,  by  .ill  the  free  white  male  citizens  above  21  years 
of  age  wh  i  have  resided  in  the  state  for  a  year,  and  paid 
taxes  for  six  months  preceding  the  election.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  exercised  by  a  governor  chosen  hy  the 
citizens,  who  retains  office  for  4  years,  but  is  not  rc- 
eligibic.  Judges  retain  olfice  during  "  approved  con- 
duct." Most  of  the  pop.  are  I'rcsbyterians  and  Mc- 
thodists. 

Delaware  was  colonised  by  the  Swedes  in  1(127.  In 
1C,5.')  it  was  acquired  by  the  Dutch :  and  in  Ifi()4  cimc 
into  the  possession  of  tifie  British.  In  1704,  when  under 
the  proprietorship  of  the  celebrated  W.  Penm  it  iH'cane 
a  separate  colonial  (■stabiishment,  and  as  such  reitiaircd 
until  the  independence  of  the  St.ites.  Its  constitution 
formed  in  177G,  was  amended  in  1831.  It  sends  I  rep.  to 
Congress. 

Dki.awaiie  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  states 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  C.')  m.  in  length,  and 
about  30  m.  wide  in  its  centre,  and  18  at  its  inoulli, 
between  Cape  Ilenlopen,  lat.  38°  47'  N.,  long.  7.')"  (/ 
W.,  and  Cape  May,  lat.  38"  .')7'  N.,  long.  74°  .Vi' W. 
It  has  deep  water  throughout,  and  a  llne-of-battle 
ship  may  ascend  the  river  Delaware  to  Philadelphia, 
S.'iin.  above  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  120  m.  fruni  the 
ocean.  A  magnificent  breakw.iter  has  been  coi,  "iionccd 
at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  near  Cape  Ilenlopen, 
to  form  an  artilicial  harbour  lor  the  protection  of  ves.«els 
from  the  winds  from  the  E.  to  the  N.W.,  round  by  the 
N.,  and  from  tiie  floating  ice  descending  tlie  bay  IVom 
the  N.W.  This  breakwater,  which  is  to  consist  iif  two 
parts,  one  1,200,  and  the  other  MH)  yards  in  lennlli, 
will,  when  completed,  be  a  very  great,  as  well  ,is 
a  most  useful  \york.  It  is  formed,  like  the  breakwaters 
of  Plymouth  and  I'lierbnurg,  by  sinking  blocks  of  granite 
in  the  sea.  { I'.nciiclojMedia Americana;  Darby's  View,  ^c; 
Amchciin  Almanack,  ^c,  18.34—1840.) 

DELFT,  a  town  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Seliie  and 
on  the  canal  between  Hotterdam  and  the  Hague,  4  in. 
S.S.E.  the  former,  and  8  m.  N.W.  the  latter  Uiwa, 
lat.  .".2^  (.■  48"  N.,  long.  4°  21'  4fi"  E.  Pop.  (1k:)7| 
l.'>,'.(87.  "  Delft  is  an  old-fashioned  brick  town,  as 
Dutch  as  possible  in  Its  appearance,  with  old  gate- 
uavs,  and  lines  of  trees  and  havens  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets.  You  at  once  see  that  the  plan  i.<  nut 
wliat  it  has  once  been— no  shipping,  no  tradi ,  :ind  no 
bustle  in  its  almost  empty  thoroughfares.  Its  lines  of 
leafy  trees,  once  prizeil  for  their  (leliglitful  shade,  iimv 
bend  over  green-mantled  pools  undisturbed  by  trallie, 
and  only  apparently  kept  up  for  the  fashion  of  tlie  thin;,', 
or  for  the  accommodation  of  a  passing  Tnrkscliuil. 
But  with  all  its  dulness,  the  town  is  both  neat  and 
cleanly  Ilia  very  high  degree."  {Chambers.)  It  cont^iins 
few  places  or  buildings  Interesting  to  strangers ;    tho 

firini'ipal  are — the  palace,  in  which  William  I.,  the  most 
llustrious  of  all  the  princes  of '!.e  house  of  Orange,  and 
the  founder  of  the  indepc'.oeiice  of  his  country,  was 
assassinated,  July  III.  I.'^'^i;  it  is  a  plain  brick  liiiilding 
within  a  courtyard  .md  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  The 
new  ihiireh,  at  the  E,  end  of  tiie  niarket-plaee,  is  a  fine 
old  (iotliic  edihce,  with  a  conspicuous  loity  tower,  and 
one  of  the  Ixst  peals  of  bells  in  Europe:  this  church 
contains  the  tmnb  of  William  I.,  one  of  the  most  niagnU 
flceiit  objects  of  art  in  Holland.  "  It  consists  ofa  highly 
ornamented  canopy,  supported  by  a  number  of  black  ami 
white  marble  pillars.  In  tUe  centre,  on  a  sarcophagni, 
lies  the  llgiire  of  the  prince,  in  Ids  robes,  beautifully 
sculptured  in  w  liitc  marble ;  and  at  his  feet  lies  the  liRnrn 
of  bis  faithful  dog,  which  on  oni'  ocra.sioii  saved  his 
master's  lije  in  a  midnight  attack.  There'  are  feveml 
^'"id  figures  in  bronze  round  the  tomb :  that  which  in 
must  admired  ig  u  flgurc  of  Fame  blowing  a  trumpet,  :uiii 
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resting  lightly  on  one  toe,  a?  if  about  to  take  Its  lliglit. 
Ilcneuth,  la  the  burial  vault  or  the  prcdcnt  ruyul  family 
of  Holliind."  {Chambers.)  Adjacent  to  this  superb 
monument  Is  that  of  the  most  illustrious  individual  Delft 
ever  produced,  Hugo  Grotius,  bom  here  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1883.  It  was  erected  In  1781,  at  the  expense  of 
Ills  descendants,  and  is  Inscribed  with  a  Latin  epitaph 
written  by  the  younger  Burman.*  "  The  Ouite  Kirke,  or 
old  church  of  Delft,  is  a  structure  remarkable  for  its 
cstreme  antiquity  and  huge  size.  It  is  situated  in  a  mean 
street,  and  on  approaching  it  the  stranner  is  amazed  at 
tlic  enormous  mass  of  brick,  grey  with  age,  which  meets 
Ilia  eye.  It  is  some  700  or  800  years  old,  and  seems  in- 
debted for  its  protracted  existence  to  the  clusters  of 
parasitical  houseii  and  shops  built  within  the  recesses  of 
Us  liuttressed  walls."  (Chambers.)  It  cont.iins  the 
tombs  of  the  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp  ;  of  llein,  .•\n- 
otlicr  admiral  who  fell  in  battle  at  I'romp's  side  ;  of  the 
naturalist  Leewenhoek,  a  native  of  this  tovn,  &c.  The 
large  building  once  occupied  by  the  Dutch  K.  India 
Company  faces  one  of  the  main  streets,  and  extends 
along  one  of  the  havens  for  a  considerable  length  ;  but 
its  windows  and  doors  arc  now  closed,  and  it  is  used  as  a 
depot  for  military  stores. 

Dcirt  was  In  former  times  the  great  seat  of  the  manu- 
fiii'ture  of  the  common  kind  of  earthenware,  which  was 
tlience  known  by  Its  name.  England,  however,  has  long 
mtcii  acquired  a  decided  ascendancy  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  but  very  few  persons  are  at  present  engaged 
in  it  in  Delft.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  "  Delll  ware"  in  use 
in  Holland,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent, 
is  exported  from  England.  Delft  has  a  large  woollen  cloth 
f,ictory,  and  others  of  carpets,  coverlets,  soap,  &c., 
bitsidcs  several  distilleries  and  breweries.  Its  trade, 
however,  is  l.inguishing,  and  it  has  little  Intercourse, 
except  with  Rotterdam  and  Delltshaven,  a  little  town  of 
2.fiilO  inhab.  on  the  Maese,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
which  connects  it  with  the  Hague. 

Delft  was  founded  in  1074 ;  It  suffered  severely  from 
Ore  in  1530.  Besides  the  eminent  natives  who  liave  been 
alrciiiiy  mentioned,  it  has  produced  many  painters  of 
ci'lcbrity,  amongst  whom  was  Beck,  a  pupil  of  Vandyk. 
(Hee  Chambers's  Tour  in  Holland,  Sjc.  in  1838,  which 
has  an  excellent  account  of  this  and  of  the  principal 
Uutih  towns.) 

DELHI,  a  prov.  of  Ilindostan,  presid.  Bengal ;  chiefly 
hstwecn  lat.  28°  and  3W  N.,  and  long.  7.'>°  and  80°  K.  ; 
having  N.  the  prov.  of  Lahore,  Gurwal,  &.C.,  E.  Gurwal 
smA  hide,  S.  Agra,  and  W.  H<ijpoi)tana.  Like  the  otiier 
Mohammedan  8oub<ths  of  India,  this  prov.  is  not  a  mo- 
dern subdivision  under  the  Jiritish  rule:  the  collecto- 
r.ite8  which  have  been  formed  out  of  it  are  subordinate 
to  the  court  of  liareilly,  the  judicial  capital  in  the  upper 
or  W.  provinces.  (iVf  Bengal,  Vhesioency  of.)  The 
jurisdiction  of  Delhi  at  present  extends  only  over  the 
o.nntry  W.  the  Jumna.  Most  of  this  prov.  is  Hat ;  but 
at  Wuzcerabad,  near  Delhi  city,  begins  the  long  range 
of  hills  that  extends  through  the  Macherrydom.  towards 
Jyepoor.  The  chief  rivers  are  tlie  Ganges,  Jumna, 
Caggur,  Chittung  ;  and,  in  the  N.W.,  the  almost  extinct 
.s^reswati,  formerly  a  distinguished  stream  :  the  principal 
of  these  run  through  the  prov.  In  a  S.E.  direction.  The 
land  is  mostly  arid  and  sandy,  and  in  the  W.  suffers 
greatly  from  drought  in  the  hot  season,  when  the  water, 
wiiicli  is  of  a  brackish  qualitjf,  from  tlie  natron  and  other 
salts  with  which  the  ground  is  impregnated,  can  bo  pro- 
cured only  at  from  120  to  200  ft.  below  the  surface.  .Still, 
however,  no  part  of  Ilindostan  is  susceptible  of  greater 
iui|irovement  by  irrigation.  The  British  government  has 
latterly  directed  much  attention  to  the  restoration  of 
aneient  canals  and  the  construction  of  new  ones  in  this 
prov.  The  canal  of  All  Merdan  Khan,  which  had  been 
previously  choked  up  for  IdO  m.,  was  re-opened  in  1820, 
at  an  expense  of  22,280/.  ;  and,  as  its  wotcrs  gradually  ad- 
vanced, the  country  for  5  or  0  m.  on  either  side  became 
fertilised  in  a  most  astonishing  manner,  and  numerous 
wells,  previously  thought  useless,  became  again  service- 
able. The  canal  of  .Sultan  Feroze  Shall,  the  bed  of  which 
passes  from  the  former  W.  through  Ilurriana  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bicanere,  has  been  also  surveyed  preparatory 
to  its  restoration.  A  considerable  tract  between  the 
.lunula  and  Ganges,  though  now  sterile  and  waste,  w.is 
formerly  highly  cultivated  and  populous,  having  been 
fertilised  by  the  great  Doab  canal.  Betwi^en  the 
.Iinnna  and  Sutlegc  mango  trees  are  numerous,  and 
the  soil  productis  wheat,  barley,  and  other  dry  grains,  but 
the  periodical  rains  are  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  crop. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  temporary  streams  overflow, 
after  which  the  pasture  is  good,  and  the  climate  tolerably 
healthy  and  temperate ;  but  In  the  hot  season  the  hea"t 
becomes  so  oppressive,  that  the  natives  arc  often  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  from  it  in  underground  habitations.  The 
hind  is  assessed  undrr  a  modilieatiim  of  the  village  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  nwcudriim,  or  head  man,  Is  not  responsible 

*  Thl«  li  ihc  ilntempnl  of  ttif  nh^rniHr  VmriruUr,  nrf .  Gnilu! 
Mr.  (Jhunlicnt  say«  thnt  It  ii  ulioplj  inai-rUiul  Itin^ni  (iivtw  sucnini. 


for  the  p.iyment,  but  is  merely  the  agent  for  the  reft  of 
the  village,  removable  at  their  pleasure,  and  not  holding 
his  oillee  by  any  kind  of  hereditary  tenure.  Neither  doe« 
he  derive  apparently  any  emolument  from  his  office,  nor 
Is  he  analogous  to  the  zemindar  in  the  lower  provtncei, 
or  the  polail  In  otlier  parts  ;  there  being  here  no  middle 
man  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  the  land-tax,  standing  be- 
tween  tlic  people  and  the  government,  which  last  receives 
from  one  tourth  part  to  a  half  perhaps  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  according  to  circumstances,  after  the  shares  of 
the  village  functionaries  and  certain  other  village  ex- 
penses have  been  deducted.  The  punchayet  system  of 
arbitration  is  in  common  use.  In  the  zlllah  courts  the 
European  judges  are  assisted  by  both  Mohammedan  and 
Hindoo  law-olHccrs,  but  the  people  in  this  prov.  do  not 
seem  so  disposed  to  litigation  as  in  some  others  ;  they  arc, 
on  the  contrary,  contented,  orderly,  and  properoua.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Britisii  rule  in  1803,  there 
were  about  600  villages  deserted,  the  inhahit.tnts  of  most 
of  which  had  before  1821  returned,  and  claimed  and  culti- 
vated the  lands  they  formerly  possessed ;  and  both  the 
pop.  and  revenue  had  at  that  period  very  consideraoly  in- 
creased. Mohammedans  are  most  numerous  in  l)clhi 
city,  but  Hindoos  every  where  else,  except  in  the  N.W., 
where  the  Seik  religion  is  predominant,  and  the  country 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  petty  Seik  states.  The 
chief  towns  are  Delhi,  Bareiliy,  Pillibheet,  Shahjehan- 
poor,  Rampoor,  Moradabad,  Anopshehr,  Meerat,  &c. 
(.Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gaz.  i.  488—490. ;  Reports  on  the  Af- 
fairs <if  the  E.  I.  Comp.) 

Delhi  (Sanscr.  Indraprast'ha),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Hindost.in,  presid.  Bengal,  lieutenancy  of  Agra,  cap.  of 
the  above  prov.,  and  anciently  the  metropolis  of  the 
Patau  and  Mogul  empires,  on  the  Jumna,  112m.  N.N.W. 
.4gra,  42(5  m.  N.W.  Benares,  and  830  m.  in  the  same  di- 
rection from  Calcutta;  lat.  28»41'N.,  long.  77"  5*  E. 
Pop.  about  200,000.  That  Delhi,  in  its  period  of  splen- 
dour, was  a  city  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  is  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  Its  ruins,  wliich  are  supposed  to  cover 
nearly  as  large  a  surface  as  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark.  The  present  inhabited  city,  E.  and  N.  the 
ruins,  built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  and  called  by 
him  Shahjelianbad,  about  7  in.  in  circuit,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  range  of  hills,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled 
w.ill,  with  many  bastions  and  intervening  martello  towers, 
faced  along  its  whole  extent  with  suiistantial  masonry, 
and  recently  strengtliened  with  a  moat  and  gliicis  by  the 
liritlsh  government.  It  has  many  good  houses,  chiclly  of 
brick :  tlie  streets  .ire  in  general  n.irrow,  but  the  princi- 
pal are  wide,  handsome,  and,,  for  an  Asiatic  city,  re- ' 
niarkably  clean ;  the  bazaars  have  a  good  appearance. 
There  were  formerly  two  very  noble  streets  ;  but  houses 
have  been  built  down  their  centre  and  .icross,  so  as  to 
spoil  them :  along  one  of  these,  running  I'rom  the  pai.ico 
S.  'o  the  Agra  gate,  is  the  aqueduct  of  All  Merdan  Khan, 
re-t.pencd  by  Captain  Blane  in  1820.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  arc,  the  palace,  the  Jumma  Mu^eed,  or 
chiefmosquc,  many  other  mosques,  the  tombs  of  the  em- 
peror Ilumayoon  and  of  Scfdar  Jung,  the  Cuttub  MInar, 
&-c. ;  and  within  the  new  city,  the  remains  of  many  splen- 
did palaces  belonging  formerly  to  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  Almo.st  all  these  structures  arc  of 
red  granite,  inlaid  in  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  with 
white  marble  ;  the  general  style  of  building  is  simple,  yet 
elegant ;  those  of  Patan  architecture  are  never  overdone 
with  ornaments  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  general 
severe  and  solemn  character.  The  pal.ice,  as  seen  from  a 
distance,  is  a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of  Gothic 
towers  and  battlements  towering  above  the  other  build- 
ings. It  was  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat  and  an  embattled  wall,  which  toward  the  street  in 
wliich  it  stands  is  CO  ft.  high,  and  has  several  small  round 
towers  and  two  noble  gateways,  lleber  states  that,  a> 
a  kingly  residence,  it  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin  at  Mos- 
cow ;  but,  except  in  tiie  durability  of  its  materials,  it  Is  in- 
ferior to  \\iiidsor  Castle.  When  lleber  visited  tlie  em- 
peror, he  proceeded  first  through  "  a  long  vaulted  aisle 
like  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a  small  open  octa- 
gonal court  in  its  centre,  all  of  granite,  and  all  llnely 
carved  with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  and  with 
flowers.  This  ended  in  a  ruinous  and  exceedingly  dirty 
stable-yard,  beyond  which  a  richly  carved,  but  ruinous, 
gatewiiy  led  into  a  very  handsonie  and  striking  court, 
with  low  but  richly  oriinmcnted  buildings.  Opposite  to 
us,"  continues  the  bishop,  "  was  a  beautiful  open  pa- 
vilion of  white  marldo,  richly  carved,  flanked  by  rose- 
bii.slies  and  fountains,  and  some  tapestry  and  striped 
curtains  hanging  in  festoons  about  it,  within  which  was  a 
crowd  of  people,  and  the  poor  old  descendant  of  Tamer- 
lane seated  in  the  midst  en  them."  The  small  apartment 
in  which  the  bishop  was  divested  of  the  robes  the  emperor 
had  given  him  wasentlrely  lined  with  white  marble,  inlaid 
« ith  flowers  and  leaves  of  green  serpentine,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  porphyry,  and  cviilently  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist : 
In  the  hall  oi'  public  aiulleiice,  also,  a  splendid  pavilion  of 
marble,  on  a  wall  behind  the  throne,  a  small  group  re- 
presenting Orpheus  playing  to  the  beasts,  surrounded 
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by  motaleiMiintlDgiorbirdi,  anlmali,  and  flowen,  indi- 
catci  Itself  ai  the  work  of  European  handi.  The  inner 
or  chief  ball  of  audience,  which  is  open  on  one  side  to  the 
court  ofthfl  palace,  ami  on  the  other  to  the  gardens,  is  a 
0ne  quadrangular  arcaded  terrace  of  white  marble  i  its 
pillars  and  arches  richly  carved  and  omamer.'kcH  with 
silt,  inlaid  flowers,  and  inscriptions  in  the  most  elaborate 
Persian  character :  the  marble  floor,  where  not  covered 
bjr  carpets,  is  inlaid  similarly  to  the  other  apartments : 
this  nut  of  the  palace  Is  in  tolerable  presrrvation.  The 
Shallmar  gardens  (so  highly  extolled  in  "  Lalla  Rookh  ") 
wore  also  formed  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  are  said  to  have 
GOit  a  million  sterling  ;  but  "  laughing  Ceres  has  re-as- 
lumed  her  reign,"  the  gardens  having  been  reconverted 
to  agricultural  purposes.  The  Jumma  Mtujeed,  the 
Urgest  and  handsomest  place  of  Mussulman  worship  in 
India,  was  built  in  six  years  by  Shah  Jehan,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  10  lacs  of  rupees.  It  stands  on  a  small  rocky 
eminence,  scarped  for  the  purpose :  the  ascent  to  it  is  by 

•  flight  of  35  stone  steps,  through  a  handsome  gateway  of 
red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered  with  wrought 
brus.  The  terrace  on  which  it  is  built  is  about  1,400 
yards  square,  and  surrounded  by  an  arched  colonnade 
with  octagon  pavilions  at  convenient  distances.  In  the 
ceiitre  is  a  large  marble  reservoir,  supplied  by  machinery 
flrom  the  canal.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  mosque  itself,  of 
an  oblong  form,  361  ft.  In  length  ;  its  whole  front  coatpd 
with  large  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  comuartmriits  in 
the  cornice  inlaid  with  Arabic  inscriptions  In  black.  It 
is  approached  by  another  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  by 
8  Gothic  arches,  each  surmounted  by  a  marble  dome. 
At  the  flanks  are  2  minarets,  130  ft.  high,  of  black  marble 
and  red  stone  alternaic'iy,  each  having  3  projecting  gal- 
leries, and  their  summits  crowned  with  light  pavilions  of 
white  marble,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  winding  stair- 
ease  of  180  steps  of  red  stone.  This  truly  noble  struc- 
ture Is  in  good  rtiiair,  being  maintained  by  a  grant  from 
the  British  government  for  that  especial  purpose.  Not 
fsr  from  the  palace  is  a  mosque  of  red  stone,  surmounted 
with  3  gilt  domes,  in  which  Nadir  Shah  sat  and  witnessed 
the  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  There  are 
above  40  other  mosques  ;  one,  erected  by  the  daughter 
of  Aurungicbe,  contains  the  tomb  in  which  she  was  in- 
terred in  1710:  some  bear  the  marks  of  great  antiquity  ; 
especially  the  Kala  hlutjetd,  or  black  mosque,  built  ot 
dark-voluured  granite  by  the  flrst  Pntan  conquerors.  It 
is  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  original  Arabian  mosques. 
'1 1'.e  prospect  S.  the  Shallmar  gardens,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  extensive  gar- 
dens, pavilions,  mosques,  and  sepulchres,  connecting  the 
village  of  Cuttub  with  the  new  city  of  Delhi,  from  which 
It  is  nearly  lU  m.  distant  S.W.,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the 
most  strlliing  scenes  of  desolutlon  to  be  any  where  met 
with.  The  celebrated  Cuttub  Minar  is  a  very  handsome 
round  tower  rising  from  a  polygon  of  37  sides,  in  A  stages, 
gradually  diminishing  in  circumference,  to  the  height  of 
343  ft. :  Its  summit,  which  is  crowned  by  a  mi^estTc  cu- 
pola rising  fVom  4  arcades  of  red  granite.  Is  ascended 
by  a  spiralstalrcase  of  384  steps,  and  between  each  stage 

•  balcony  runs  round  the  pillar.  The  old  Tatan  palace, 
a  mass  or  ruin  larger  than  the  others,  has  been  a  solid 
fortress  in  a  plain  and  unornamented  stvie  of  architec- 
ture: it  contains  a  high  black  pillar  or  cast  metal  of 
Hindoo  construction,  and  originally  covered  with  Hindoo 
characters,  but  which  Ferose  Shan  afterwards  enclosed 
within  the  court  of  Ills  palace,  covering  it  with  Arabic  and 
Persian  Inscriptions.  The  tomb  of  Ilumavoon  is  of  (iothic 
architecture,  surrounded  by  a  large  garden  with  terraces 
and  fountains,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now  gone  to  decay. 
The  garden  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  and 
cloister,  and  In  its  centre,  on  a  platform  ascended  bv  four 
flights  of  granite  steps,  is  the  tomb  itself,  a  square  liuiid- 
ing,  with  a  circular  apartment  within  alxiut  as  larae  as 
the  KadclllAt  llbranr  at  Oxford,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
of  white  marble.  From  the  top  of  this  building,  tlie  de- 
solation Is  seen  to  extend  to  the  W.,  in  which  direction 
Indraput  stood,  apparently  to  a  range  of  barren  hills  7 
or  H  m.  off. 

The  soil  in  the  nrlKhbourho<Mi  of  Delhi  Is  singularly 
destitute  of  vegetation  s  the  Jumna  annually  overflows 
Its  lianks  during  the  rains  ;  but  its  waters  In  this  part  of 
Us  course  are  s<i  much  impregnated  witli  natron,  that  thi 
iround  is  thereby  rrmiered  barren  ratlier  than  fertile, 
in  order  to  supply  water  to  the  royal  gnnlcns,  tiie  nqiiu- 
duct  uf  All  Mcrdan  Kliaii  was  constructed,  bv  wliicli  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna,  while  iiiirn  and  wholesome,  lire 
conriiirted for  W) ni. to  Dillii. Immediateiy after tlie river 
leaves  the  mountains,  l)uriug  tlie  troubles  that  followed 
the  decline  of  the  Mogul  power,  the  channel  was  neg- 
lected I  and  when  ll'e  Fngllsh  look  possession  of  lliis 
city.  It  was  found  chukrd  up  In  most  parts  with  rulihl«li. 
It  Is  the  sole  source  «l  vegclallun  to  liie  gardens  iif  Dellii. 
and  of  drinkable  water  tii  its  inliali.  t  anil  wh»ii  re-opened 
In  1830,  the  whole  pop.  went  out  In  Jiibllev  to  meet  the 
ttrram  as  It  flowetl  slowly  onwards,  throwing  flowers, 
fhro,  sweetmeats,  and  other  oIK-rliigs  Into  the  water,  and 
Ciklllni  down  all  manner  ul  blessings  on  the  Brititii  i^u- 
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vemment.  The  deflclency  of  water  it  the  greatest  draw- 
iMck  upon  the  city  and  its  prov.,  since  Delhi  is  otherwise 
well  fitted  to  become  a  great  inland  mart  for  the  inter 
change  of  commodities  between  India  and  the  countries 
to  the  N.  and  W.  Cotton  dothi  and  indigo  are  manu 
factured,  and  a  shawl  factory,  with  weavers  Arom  Cash- 
mere, has  of  late  been  established  here.  Shawls,  fruits 
and  horses,  are  brought  flrom  Cashmere  and  Caubul  • 
precious  stones  and  Jewellery  are  good  and  plentiful ;  and 
there  ore  perhaps  few.  If  any,  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
Hindostan  whicn  at  the  present  time  will  be  found  to 
rival  modem  Delhi  In  the  wealth  of  its  bataars,  or  the 
activity  of  its  pop.    At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  city 

"       "  *   lorvatnpv    haillf    lllfA*l«a*Ani. « 


with  the  building  itself,  have  been  since  partially  dg. 
stroyed.  Near  the  AJmeer  gate  is  the  Medreua,  or  col. 
lege  of  Ghasee-ud-Deen-Khan,  an  edifice  of  great  beauty 
for  the  repair  of  which,  and  the  revival  of  its  functions' 
the  government  has  very  liberally  contributed.  The 
Delhi  college  is  now  divided  into  the  Oriental  and  the 
English  detriments ;  astronomy  aiid  mathematics  are 
taught  on  European  principles  ;  and  in  1830  there  were 
387  students.     According  to  Abul  Faxel,  no  less  than 


seven  successive  cities  have  stood  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Delhi  and  its  ruins.  Indraprast'ha  or  Indraput  was 
the  flrst,  and  the  residence  of  the  Hindoo  rigalis  before 


1193,  when  the  Afghans  or  Patans  conquered  it :  it  wg| 
the  seat  also  of  the  first  eight  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty. 
Sultan  Baleen  built  another  fortified  palace ;  Moaz-ud- 
deen  another,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna ;  and  others 
were  built  in  different  parts  by  succeeding  sovereigns 
one  of  which  was  near  Cuttub  ;  and  lastly,  Shiih  Jehan| 
towards  the  middle  of  tlie  17th  century,  chose  the  present 
spot  for  its  site,  which  is  certainly  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  In  loll  Ucllil 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznre ;  in 
1398  by  Timour ;  in  i.ViS  by  Baber,  who  overturned  the 
Patau  dynasty,  and  commenced  that  of  the  Muuls ;  iu 
1736  the  Maharattas  burned  the  suburbs :  and  in  1739 
Delhi  was  enterc<l  and  pillaged  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  did 
not  retain  possession  of  it.  .Since  18011,  together  with  its 
territory,  it  has  virtually  belonged  to  the  British,  and  ii 
the  seat  of  a  resident  who  has  exclusi\e  charge  of  tlie 
emperor  and  royal  family ;  conducts  all  the  ordinary 
negotiations  with  the  states  in  the  N.W.  of  India;  in 
the  judicial  anil  revenue  departments  possesses  all  the 

Kowers  of  the  sudder  court ;  and  also  of  the  revenue 
oard  witliln  the  five  divisions  of  the  Delhi  territory. 
The  annual  stipend  of  the  Delhi  emperor  and  faroi'r 
amounts  to  160,000/,  (HamiUun'i  E.  t.  Oax.  I.  491— .Wl, ; 
Mod.  Trav.  x,  6—39, ;  Hrporli  on  the  4/fUrt  qfihe  £.  /, 
Company.) 

DEI, OS.  a  small,  and  now  barren  and  deserted,  but 
once  famous  island  of  IJrccce,  in  the  strait  between  My- 
cone  and  lllienea,  or  tlie  greater  Delos,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cycladcs,  lat,  37°  W  N.,  long,  VP  IV  K, 
This  island  was  regarded  In  .intlquity  with  peculiar  ve- 
neration, from  its  being  supi'iited  to  oe  the  birth-plare 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  to  wliniii  it  was  sacred.  MagniH. 
cent  temples  were  erected  in  honour  of  these  deltleii. 
The  temple  iif  .\pnllo,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain, 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Grecian  states,  is  irli>. 
brated  as  having  lieen  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  llie 
ancient  worlu  ;  and  his  oracle  here  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Delphi.  Pursuant  to  a  practice  begun  hy  The- 
seus, a  vessel  sailed  annnnlly  from  Athens  to  Delos  with 
oiferliiKs,  conveying  at  the  same  time  depulatliins  iip- 
piiinteu  to  perform  sacrifices  in  honour  of  A|ii>llii«iid 
Diana,  nnd  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins,  who  danrni 
and  sung  liymn^  in  their  (iraise.  Qiiinouennial  taiiin 
were  also  celebrated  with  grout  pomp,  ana  were  altendid 
by  deputations  from  all  the  Grecian  states  and  Isiiiiidt. 
lielos  was  reiieatcilly  purified ;  and  to  keep  it  from  all 
pollution,  neither  births  nor  deaths  were  alliiwed  to  tiilie 
place  within  its  sacred  precincts  ;  but  all  wmnen  aliimt 
to  lie  confined,  and  all  sick  persons,  were  conveyed  tn  the 

f greater  Delos.  Such  was  Its  character  for  sanctity,  thiit 
t  ciimniHtiiled  the  respect  even  of  barbarians ;  and  the 
Persian  admirals,  who  laid  waste  the  other  Islamii, 
woiilil  not  touch  at  Delos.  After  the  Persian  war,  tlii* 
Athenians  made  It  the  treasury  of  the  <i  reeks,  and  all 
meetings  relative  to  the  alTalrs  of  the  confedtraty  were 
held  in  it. 

Its  sacred  character,  the  security  which  It  conseqiipnlly 
enjoyed.  Its  goml  harbour,  and  central  tiositlnn.  made 
Delos  n  favourite  seat  iif  commerce  as  well  us  of  rellnlnn 
and  pli'a>iire.  Its  fesllvals  were  altrniled  by  the  met. 
cliimis  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  IMuvniria.  Kgypt,  Italy, 
Ac,  who  briiiighl  tlilllier  the  products  of  tiieir  resprrtlte 
ciiiinlries.  On  the  destruction  of  Corinlh,  m..,iynfili 
priiu'lpHl  inerchnnts  smignt  on  asylum  iu  Delos,  which 
acquired  a  large  purlloii  of  the  trafllc  that  had  hern 
driven  from  the  fiirnier.  It  was  a  prineipHi  scut  of  thr 
ancient  slave  trade  1  ami  Strabo  states  Ihul  thnnsandml 
>la««s  were  bruiiglit  tliither  from  Clllila,  and  svid  in  lU 
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DELPHI. 

markets.  Cicero  lays  of  it.  Insula  Delot  tarn  procul  a 
noUt  in  Xgeo  Maripotita,  quo  omnes  undique  cum  mer- 
cibu$  atque  oneribut  commeabmU,  referta  dMIiis,  parva, 
tine  tnuro  nihil  timebat.  {Pro  Lrge  Manil.  (  18.)  A  liOl 
in  tlie  centre  of  tlie  iilaud  was  called  Mo/ts  Cgnlhus,  and 
hence  the  epitliets  Cynthius  and  Cynthia  lo  frequently 
applied  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  lieapi  of  niarlile, 
and  tlie  ft'aRment*  of  columns,  architraves,  &c.,  which 
are  every  wnere  met  with,  attest  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
this  famous  island.  But  it  has  been  long  since  deserted ; 
and  Tournefort  states  that,  in  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  iuhab.  of  Mycone  were  In  the  nabit  of  holding 
the  greater  Delos  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  paying 
for  it  to  the  grand  seignior  a  rent  of  20  crowns  a  year  ! 
(Tournefort' t  Voyage  du  Levant,  i.  2<J0— 325. ;  Ancient 
Vniverml  Hittory,  viii.  335—341.,  gvo.  ed.  ;  Voyage 
i' Anacharsit,  tec.) 

DKLFHl,  UI?LPHOS,or  PYTHO  (atpresent  Castri), 
a  famous  city  of  ancient  Greece,  the  cap.  of  Phocis,  and, 
the  seat  of  by  far  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of  the  an-^ 
cient  world  (commune  humarti  generis  oraculum,  Liv. 
lib.  38.  ^  48.),  at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  45  m. 
K.W.  Corinth,  and  81m.  N.E.  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Crissean  S'ea  (UuTph  of  Lepanto).  Delphi  had  every 
attribute  tha<;  could  invest  it  with  Interest  and  inspire 
awe.  It  was  supposed  to  be  situated  In  the  centre  of  the 
world,  was  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  on 
successive  terraces  formed  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and 
riling  alMJve  each  other  like  the  seats  in  a  theatre ;  over- 
hanging  the  city  on  the  N .  rose  the  two  famous  peaks  of 
Parnassus,  the  chasm  between  them  affording  an  outlet 
for  the  waters  of  the  Caslalian  spring,  the  source  of 
poetical  innpiration.  If  we  add  to  these  natural  advan- 
tages, the  fact  that  Delphi  was  the  cliosen  abode  and 
princiiial  oracle  of  Apollo ;  that  she  was  the  seat  of  the 
council  of  the  Ampliictyons,  and  the  place  where  the 
Pythian  games*  were  celebrated,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
the  extraordinary  respect  and  veneration  in  which  she 
was  held.  She  was  not  fortified  by  walls,  but  by  preci- 
pices, and  the  especial  protection  of  Apollo  ;  so  tliat  the 
ancients  reckoned  it  doubtfUl  utrum  munitnentum  loci, 
m  nmjestat  dei  plus  hie  admirationii  Habeat.  (Jtatin. 
lib.  24.  J  6.) 

The  origin  of  this  famous  city,  and  of  the  oracle  to 
which  it  owed  all  Its  glory,  are  buried  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  The  most  probable  account  seems  to  bo,  that 
a  mephitic  vapour,  similar  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to 
tliat  of  the  Grotio  del  Cane  at  Naples,  having  issued  from 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  violently  alfectel  those  by 
whom  it  was  inhaled,  making  them  utter  strange  inco'- 
herent  sayings.  On  this  narrow  foundation  was  built 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  fabrics  ever  raised  by 
superstition,  fVaud,  and  Imposture.  The  ravings  of  those 
oIlMtcd  by  the  vapour  were  lieiievcd  to  be  indications  of 
future  events ;  they  were  said  to  be  inspired ;  and  the 
ejaculations  which  they  uttered  were  alHrmed  to  have 
been  owing  to  their  being  tilled  with  the  breath  or  spirit 
(rfiei'niu  qfflatut)  of  Apollo,  the  guardian  god  of  the 
place !  Tne  fame  of  the  oracle  rapidly  increased,  and  it 
was  soon  seen  how  rich  a  harvest  might  be  derived  from 
It.  The  sacred  cavern  was  forthwitli  enclosed ;  a  tripod 
was  placed  over  the  chasm  whence  the  vapour  issued  ; 
pricit)  and  priestesses  were  appointed  for  tlie  servlcii  of 
the  god ;  and  a  series  of  temples,  each  more  magnificent 
tiian  its  predecessor,  were  erected  in  his  honour.  States 
and  princes  were  anxious  to  learn  tlieir  fate,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  any  cimtcmnlated  enterprise,  from  the  responses 
of  the  oracle ;  anu  private  individuals  crowded  to  the 
city  fur  the  same  purpose.  The  answers  of  the  god 
were  not  gratuitous ;  and  it  would  seem  that  an  opinion 
had  early  gained  gromid  tliat  the  nature  of  tlie  re- 
siionses  was  to  a  consideralile  extent  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  the  ofTerings !  Ilenee  there  arose  a  kind 
of  competition  among  tluisu  consulting  tlw  oracle  who 
should  be  most  liberal ;  and  the  wealth  accumulated 
at  Delphi  came,  In  the  course  of  time,  to  he  pro. 
itlgiuusfy  great.  The  responses  were,  apparently  at 
Irast,  delivered  by  a  priestess.  Alter  Ix'iiig  purified  by 
InthiiiK  III  tlie  Custalian  spring,  she  mounted  the  tripod, 
and  having  inhaled  the  intoxicating  or  stupifying  va- 
puur,  the  became  violently  convulsed  — 

"  MuMt6  n.m  v(illii«,  non  ritlor  umn, 
Non  rmniHiH  iiianftj're  roitiv  :  ited  (KTlUii  nnlidum, 
Kt  rnltk  tvrm  ciiiiiM  tunietu  t  in^oniiiv  vltlvri, 
Npi-  inorultf  tdiians  i  alllAU  «t  imtnliiL'  mtniuUi 
Jam  tiri>)>t(  ra  Uul.**  .fCnrirf,  ri.  Iln«  46.  &•• 

I'he  incoherent  scraps  of  aentenecH  which  the  Pythia 
uilered  during  this  paroxysm  having  been  collecte<f  and 
aininged  in  verses  by  the  priests,  I'lirmed  tiic  desired 
tespunsD. 

The  responses  of  the  Pytlila  were  said  to  lie  com- 
paratively preilsej  and  she  was  sometimes  retorted  to  in 
order  to  dear  awairthe  mystery  in  which  those  of  other 
oracles  were  Invcilved.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably 
enuuKli  supposed  that  luperlor'address  and  information 

•  Th«r  wftr  KuniMi  ttiMiltitiHl  In  lionmir  (if  .Vi'titlo,  antl  In  com. 
nvfiMrsUon  *f  liU  victor)  uvvi  ilic  wri'MU  ur  i>nuit  l'>itiuit. 
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on  the  part  of  the  Delphic  priests  might  enable  them  in 
many  instances  to  give  pretty  distinct  responses,  that 
could  not  fail  frequently  to  square  with  the  event.  But, 
even  if  no  evidence  of  the  thing  had  come  down  to  us,  we 
might  have  been  assured  that,  speaking  generally,  their 
responses  would  be  ambiguous,  and  so  contrived  that, 
however  the  event  might  turn  out,  the  credit  of  the  oracle 
would  be  preserved :  and  this,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the 
cose.  The  answer  of  the  orncle  to  Croesus,  that  in 
making  war  upon  the  Persians  he  should  destroy  a  great 
empire  (Herod,  i.  §  53.),  is  an  instance  of  thisj  as  it  is 
plain  the  credit  of  the  oracle  would  be  equally  secured 
whether  Croesus  conquered  or  was  himself  conquered 
by  the  Persians  I  The  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Pyrrbus 
is  another  instance  of  this  sort  of  ambiguity  — 
"  Aiu  te,iEaclda,  Romanes  vincere  posse," 

as  it  might  either  be  interpreted  In  favour  of  or  against 
Pyrrhus  I  This  equivocation  was  not,  however,  the 
worst  feature  of  the  imposture  carried  on  at  Delphi. 
The  oracle  was  at  once  ambiguous  and  venal.  J^  rich 
or  a  powerful  individual  seldom  found  much  dimculty 
in  obtaining  a  response  favourable  to  his  projects,  how 
unjust  or  objectionable  soever,  Herodotus  states  dis- 
tinctly that  the  Alcmeonidse,  who  rebidit  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  bribed  the  Pytliia  to  recommend  the  Spartans 
to  assist  in  delivering  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  tho 
PisistratidK  (v.  (  CO.  90.) ;  and  such  were  the  base  mo- 
tives that  made  tlie  oracle  falsely  pronounce  Demaratus, 
king  of  Sparta,  to  be  illegitimate,  and  obtained  re- 
sponses favourable  to  Lysander  when  he  endeavoured  to 
change  the  succession  to  the  Spartan  throne.  This  also 
was,  no  doubt,  the  sort  of  Inspiration  that  dictated  the  re- 
sponses favourable  to  Philip,  which  made  Demosthenes 
declare  that  the  Pythia  phitippiiedl  But  such  and  so 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  superstition,  that  this  thread- 
bare system  of  fraud  and  quackery  maintained  a  length- 
ened ascendancy ;  and  that  the  responses  of  frantic  girls, 
interpreted  by  venal  priests,  frequently  sufficed  to  excite 
bloody  wars,  and  to  spread  desolation  through  istensive 
states. 

The  credit  of  tho  oracle  had  been  materially  impaired 
before  Christianity  obtained  an  ascendancy  In  the  ancient 
world ;  and  the  triiinipli  of  the  latter  was  destructive  of  this 
as  well  as  other  oracles.  Constantine  carried  off  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  costly  ornaments  of  the  Delphian 
temple  to  decorate  his  new  capital.  And  there  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Constantinople  the  brazen  pillar,  formed  of 
three  serpents  twisted  together,  that  supported  the  golden 
tripod  wiiicli,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  was  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  tho  victorious  Greeks.  (See 
Constantinople  ;  Gibhim,  cap.  17.,  Sic.) 

The  vast  we.ilth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  exposed  it  to 
many  attacks.  A  party  sent  by  Xerxes  to  plunder  tho 
sacred  edifice  are  said  to  have  been  defeated  by  the 
manifest  interposition  of  Apollo  himself.  (Herod,  viii. 
^  37. )  But  on  other  occasions,  the  god  was  less  vigilant 
or  less  successful.  The  fane  was  successively  plundered 
by  the  Phocians  under  Phlloinclus,  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,  by  Sylla,  ftc. ;  and  Nero  is  reported  to  have 
deprived  it  of  no  fewer  than  500  bronze  statues  1  And 
yet,  despite  all  these  deductions  from  its  ancient  stores, 
It  liad,  when  visited  and  described  by  Pausanias,  a  vast 
number  of  statues  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts.  But  Its 
treasure  had  disappo'-rcd  long  previously  ;  and  the  rich 
offerings  of  Gyges,  Alyi  ttes,  Crcesus,  and  Midas,  were  no 
longer  to  bo  set.; 

Except  Its  gratia  rstural  features,  every  thing  at 
Delphi  has  underg  -:ie  a  total  change.  Not  a  vestige 
remains  of  tlio  great  temple,  by  which  to  form  even  a 
satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  its  position.  Tho  prophetic 
cavern  Is  searched  for  in  vain :  antraque  ma$la  silent, 
inconsultiqur  recessus.  The  village  of  Castrl,  that  occu- 
pies a  part  at  least  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  poor 
and  miserable,  and  does  nut  contain  above  4(J0  or  SOO 
Inliab. 

"  Tanluin  Kirl  lon)(tnqua  valet  mutsrt  vmuiIu  I " 

( Besliles  the  authorities  referred  to  almve,  sea  Da4~ 
xrrll's  Greece,  I.  17(i— IHH,  \  Clarke's  Travels,  vll.  naiS— 
2.^4.  Hvo.  «l, ;  I'oyage  d'Anaeliarsis.  cup.  22. ;  Cramer's 
Ancient  Greece,  li.  1C4.  &c. ;  Potter's  Grecian  Anti- 
quitirs,lir.\ 

DKI.VINO,  a  town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  pror.  Al- 
bania, cap.  of  a  tiinjiack  or  distr.,  43m.  W.  N.  w.  Yonina. 
Pop.  l(l,(KKi  (Moller,  IMll.)  Us  vicinity  contains  some 
orange  plantations  \  liut  is  chlcRy  noted  for  its  nlivo 
ciiltiviitloii.  The  trade  of  the  town  Is  chiefly  In  oil,  and 
other  agricultural  pro<liire. 

DI'MkiiaHA.  liie  (iiiiANA  (British), 

DKMON'I'K,  an  inl.  town  of  N.  luly,  k.  Sardinia, 
div.anil  priiv.  Conl,  cap.  mand.,on  the  Htura,  lltm.  H.W. 
Ciinl.  I  op.  about  (l.iMKl.  The  l<iwn  is  commanded  by  a 
fortress  placed  on  an  isnlateil  heiglit,  and  contains  three 
ehnri'hes  ninl  an  liosiiitnl.  It  was  fiirinerly  lortlflod,  but 
Its  wotks  were  demoilshiil  by  the  I'rench  In  IW)I. 

DEMOTICA,  or  DIMOTIKA,  a  town  of  Turkey  In 
Europe,  prov.  Itoumclia,  on  the  Marltta,  at  tho  (but  of  a 
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conical  hill,  crowntMl  by  it  citadel,  containing  a  palace, 
occaiionaily  occupied  by  the  Turkish  emperora  during 
the  period  chat  Adrianople  wai  the  cap.  of  the  empire, 
ttom  wnich  city  Demotica  la  distant  84  m.  S.  by  W.  Fop. 
about  8,000.  'llie  town  it  tolerably  well  built ;  It  containi 
•motque,  and  leTerai  Greek  churches,  ichooli,  and  public 
bathi.  The  citadel  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  aque- 
duct. It  (s  the  residence  or  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stuih,  and  earthenware. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  reaidcd  in  this  town  for  more 
thau  a  year  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Fultawa.  {Diet. 
Otog.:  B.  Sitter,  tc) 

UGNAIN,  a  village  of  France,  d£p.  du  Mbrd,  in  the 
cant,  of  Bouchain,  6  m.  S.W.  Valenciennes,  famous  in 
modern  history  as  being  the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory 
gained  in  17 1  a  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Villars  over 
the  allies  under  Friuce  Eugene.  This  victory,  which 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improvidence  of  the  allies, 
and  partiv  to  the  skilful  combinations  of  Villars,  savcd^ 
Louis  XlV.  from  the  disgrace  of  having  tho  terms  of 
pence  dictated  to  him  in  his  own  capital.  It  changed,  in 
fact,  the  whole  aspect  of  public  aflhirs ;  and  brought  the 
negotiations  at  Utrecht  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  A  mo- 
nument erected  near  Denaln  in  1781,  by  Louis  XVI.,  iu 
commemoration  of  this  great  victory,  was  inscribed  with 
tho  following  couplet  from  the  Henriade  :  — 

"  lUKsrdcz  dull  Denaln  I'liuilicitux  A'llliin 
Diapuunt  l«  tonnerre  de  rslj(le  di»  (^iian.** 

(See  Siicte  de  Loutt,  XIV.,  par  Voltaire,  cap.  23.) 
DENBIGH,  a  marit.  co.  of  N.  Wales,  having  N.  the 
Irish  Sea,  B.  the  cos.  of  Flint  and  Cheshire,  S.  Salop, 
Montgomery,  and  Merioneth,  and  W.  Caernarvon.  Shape 
very  irregular.  Area,  405,120  acres.  Surface  and  soil 
much  dlversifled ;  for  the  moat  part,  however.  It  ii 
rugged,  wild,  and  mountainous ;  but  it  has  some  very  fer- 
tile tracts,  particularlv  in  the  far-tamed  vale  of  Clwyd,  on 
both  sides  the  river  of  that  name,  lying  mostly  in  this  co., 
and  which  is  eminently  beautiful  and  fertile,  "  nroducing 
the  necessaries  of  life  not  only  In  abundance  for  toe  Inhab., 
but  in  ample  sufficiency  to  spare  to  supply  the  wantaof  their 
ncighboura."  The  vale  of  lllangollen,ln  the  E.  part  of  the 
CO.,  though  inferior  in  point  ofrichneas  to  thut  of  Clwyd, 
ia  notwithstanding  pretty  fertile,  and  there  is  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  good  land  in  the  vl'lnity  of  Wrexham. 
Tlie  climate  in  the  valleys  Is  remarkably  mild,  but  rain  Is 
very  prevalent,  and  considerable  damage  is  sometimes 
done  bv  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Agriculture,  though 
a  good  deal  improved,  Is  still  very  biickwanl.  Barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops ;  wlient,  beans, 
and  pease  being  also  raised  in  some  of  the  more  fertile 
districts.  There  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops  ;  which- 
ever grain  happens  to  lie  most  in  demand  is  sown.  It  is 
also  a  frequent  practice  to  burn  the  surface  both  of  fresh 
enclosed  lands  and  old  clover  leys  ;  but  this,  though  at 
the  time  It  yields  gomi  crops  of  oats  and  turnips,  linpo- 
viTlahes  a'.id  ultimately  exhausts  the  land,  rarms  are 
uiually  very  small ;  and  being  let  only  liy  the  year,  and 
without  any  roiidillons  as  to  management,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  low  state  of  agriculture.  Average  rent  of 
land,  in  IHIO,  <Js.  an  acre.  The  hlUs  are  depasture«l  hy 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  are  found 
III  the  valleys.  'I'he  dairy  husbandry  la  carried  on  to 
considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the  K.  parts  of  the 
CO.,  adjacent  to  Clieuilre.  The  minerals  are  vnluabli', 
roal,  lead,  and  Iron  mines  being  wrought  In  differi'nt 
iiarts  of  the  co. ;  it  also  furiiislics  slate  and  mill-stones. 
The  woollen  maniirncturo  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
and  gloves  and  ahoea  are  produced  In  conalderahle  qiinn- 
titiea  In  Denbigh.  It  la  liounded  K.  by  the  Dee,  and  W. 
by  the  (Nmway,  and  is  Irnvrraed  by  the  Clwyd,  Ebwy. 
Kt.  Denbigh  is  divided  into  n  cantrririi  or  hundreda,  and 
AT  parishes,  it  returna  Sinema.  to  the  II,  of  C,  vli,  2 
for  the  CO,,  and  I  for  DenhlKh  and  Ita  rontrlbiilnry  bora,  i 
county  ronatituiMicy  In  IHSM-W,  .VtHlt,  In  IN.1I  Denbigh 
had  I6,!MW  Inhab.  hcmaea,  17,ino  famlUea,  and  M.i,(li<j  In- 
liab ,  of  whom  41,8IN  were  males,  and  42,0|l  females. 
Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  |ioor  In  IIUH,  24,HO(V.  (  AVn- 
mdy  and  tlraingfr  on  Tenanqf  qf  Land  /  Dawet'i  A'. 
hale>,t[C.) 

Dkmrkih,  a  town  and  pari.  Imr.  of  N,  Wales,  ran, 
of  the  altove  ro,,  hiind.  Yule,  near  the  middle  of  the  vale 
of  Clwyd,  at  the  liaae  and  on  the  aldii  of  a  aleep  hill, 
crowned  with  tlio  inaKiilllcent  riiina  of  ita  old  enatlo  ; 
92  m.  \V.  C'heater,  and  IMIm.  N.W,  London,  I'op,  3,Jx»). 
It  ronalata  of  3  priiuipal  and  aiime  amaller  streets  and 
laiiea  i  It  Is  well  (latiil  and  lighted,  but  many  of  the 
houaes  have  a  dilapidated  ap|H>a,'aiieo,  and  it  Is  but  acan- 
llly  aupplled  with  water,  and  la  dellclent  In  cleanllneaa. 
Tlw  imr,  churrh,  I  m.  K.  from  the  town,  liaa  many  inter- 
eating  monumeiita )  but  II  la  In  a  ruliioiia  rondlllim,  and 
divliie  aervlce  la  performed  In  a  ehaiiel  nfeujKt  within  the 

ilrecliietaof  the  latter.  It  haialaoni  atliollr  and  4  dlsaent- 
ng  ehaiMtIa  )  a  town-hall,  free  grammar-arhiHd,  with  a 
•mall  endowment,  a  lilue-cuat  sehool,  a  liattonal  arliool, 
and  aeveral  Hunday-aehmila  aupported  hy  the  various 
•acta  I  a  reading-room,  and  a  literary  aoch  ty.     Thcrv  la 
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also  a  dlRpensary  for  the  poor  of  the  town  aud  neigh, 
bourhood.  The  staple  trades  of  the  town  are  shoe- 
making,  glove-making,  aud  tannins,  particularly  the 
first ;  but  the  glove  trade  has  greatly  declined,  and  the 
town  has  lieen  for  some  time  past  in  a  depressed  state. 
The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  the  suli||ect  of  much 
dispute  till  they  were  deflnitivelv  flxed  in  1896.  They 
were  not  affected  by  the  Boundary  Act,  and  include  a 
space  of  742  acres.  Denbigh,  with  Ruthin  and  Holt,  has 
returned  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  27th  of  Henry 
V 1 1 1.,  the  right  of  voting  bebig  in  the  resident  burgesses. 
The  Reform  Act  added:  Wrexham  to  the  contributory 
bort.  Registered  electors  in  the  Denbigh  district  In 
1838-39, 928.  The  present  municipal  lior.  is  restricted  to 
the  space  immediately  contiguous  to  the  town ;  and  had, 
in  1831,  a  pop.  of  2,800.  The  governing  body  consists  of 
4  aldermen  and  12  counsellors.  The  waste  lands  of  the 
par.  iKilong  to  the  corporation,  whose  annual  average 
revenue  from  these  and  other  sources  Is  about  'Mil, 
There  Is  a  lock-up  house  common  to  the  bor.  and 
CO.,  in  which  offenders  are  temporarily  confined,  till 
committed  to  the  co.  gaol  at  Ruthin.  The  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  quarter  sessions  of  the  co.  are  held  In 
tho  town,  which  Is  a  polling  place  for  the  co.  The 
castle,  both  from  its  situation  and  structure,  was  an- 
ciently of  great  importance,  it  was  founded  in  the  2d 
of  Edward  I.  bv  Henry  Lacey,  earl  of  Lincoln.  A  mag. 
nificent  pointea  archway,  with  a  statue  of  the  founder,  it 
still  in  tolerable  preservation :  but  the  rest  is  entirely 
ruinous.  There  is  a  bowling-green  and  several  eottigea 
within  tho  enclosure.  The  prospect  from  the  castle  i> 
extensive  and  magnificent.  In  the  last  civil  war  the 
castle  withstood  a  siege  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
I64S ;  and  thither  the  klngretreatcd  from  Chester.  It  was 
taken  in  the  following  year,  and  soon  after  dismantled. 

DENOBRAH  (the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks),  a  ruined 
town  of  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated  for  its  temple,  the  beit- 
preserved  of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  with  which 
Egypt,  particularly  the  Said,  abounds  ;  neartheiW.banlt 
of  the  Nile,  31  ro.  N.Thebes,  lat.  2(F  W  20"  N.,loig.  3lfi 
40*  27"  B.  The  town,  \\  m.  E.  from  the  temple,  stands  In 
an  extensive  and  well-cultivated  plain,  which  expands  on 
biith  sides  the  Nile,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
so  as  to  give  It  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  circular 
basin,  shaded  by  thick  groves  of  palm  trees.  The  teinpla 
stands  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Lyblan  desert,  the  en- 
croachments of  which  have  burled  a  large  portion  of  tim 
buildinKS  under  heaps  of  sand  ;  but  enough  is  still  viaiblo 
to  indicate  its  magnitude  and  magnificence,  and  to  Im- 
press tho  spectator  with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  wealth, 
power,  and  civilisation  of  the  illustrious  but  long  extinrt 
people  by  whom  so  noble  a  fabric  was  raised.  The  tem- 
ple and  the  buildings  appertaining  to  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  proiiylon,  are  enclosed  within  a  square  wall  n( 
sun-dried  bricks,  each  aide  measuring  l,OlX)ft.,  and  In 
some  parts  .3,Ml.  high,  and  I.*)  ft.  thick.  After  passing  a 
small  atone  Iniilding,  and  a  gateway  or  pronylon  entirely 
covcretl  with  well-executed  sculptures  and  nleroglyphiii, 
the  apectator,  proceeding  through  the  dromot  (avenuo 
lined  on  each  aide  with  aphynxea)  arrlvea  at  the  temple. 
It  la  nearly  In  the  form  of  the  letter  T  t  and  Ita  aimpliclty, 
vastneaa,  the  durability  of  Its  atructure,  and  ita  ornamenli 
and  acupturea,  in  perfect  preservation,  though  no  longer 
Intelligible,  excite  the  atrongeat  t'eellnga  of  awe  and  otto. 
nialiment.  The  front  of  the  pronauf,  or  iiortico,  ia  adorni'd 
with  a  benutifnl  cornice,  aupported  by  six  square  co- 
liinina,  with  vapitala  formed  of  coloaaal  lieada  of  lili. 
Within,  94  cylindrical  columns,  ranged  In  aix  rowa  nl 
four  deep,  aupport  the  roof:  the  capilala  of  theae  co- 
liimna  are  quatlrangular,  and  exhibit  on  each  face  tho 
repreaeiitntion  of  a  temple  with  a  divinity  under  tho 
portico  of  the  sanrtiiary  ;  between  the  capital  and  llin 
shaft,  heatia  of  hia  again  ap|H'ar )  invliiding  their  baae  and 
eapltala,  the  height  of  the  rolumna  la  about  41!  It, :  tlin 
aliafla  are  ariilptured  with  hieroglynhlea  and  llgnrei  In 
basao-relievo,  aa  are  tho  front  and  colling ;  the  deiliinicm 
which  last  have  been  siipiHised  to  be  Intended  to  reprr. 
sent  a  s<Hilae.  Indeed  there  is  no  where  In  the  whuln 
a|iartmnnl  a  apace  of  2  ft.  that  ia  not  covered  with  sculp- 
turea,  in  low  relief,  of  human  beinga,  animals,  plants,  em- 
lileins  of  agrh'iilturo  or  of  religloua  ceremony.  The 
temple,  which  is  iKjually  enrlctied  with  aculptures,  rnn- 
aUla  of  aeveral  apartments,  iiartiiUly  lighted  hy  rlrruhir 
holea  cut  In  the  ceiling.  'I'he  aanctiiary  la,  however, 
quite  dark.  Arceaa  ia  provided  to  the  nwl  by  meaiu  of  a 
atalrcoae,  witli  uteps  no  low  that  prleata  mlglit  convey  up 
and  down  (he  weighty  parapheriiuliaof  aarrlflee.  Hut  the 
miiat  remarkable  object,  In  the  eatimatlon  of  i'Uiropraiii, 
iM'loiigIng  to  the  temple,  was  the  celling  of  an  upiHT 
ehamlier,  exhibiting  In  twelve  rninpartmeiita,  like  that  uf 
the  proiLiiiB,  a  variety  of  mythiilogleal  flgurea,  which  ror. 
reupcind  very  ehiaely  wllli  the  (ireek  nlgna  of  the  imliac: 
It  was  enclosed  witnln  three  ecineentrlc  eirclea,  anil  aup- 
ported by  eight  male  figiirea  kneeling,  and  four  remaiei 
niaiiiling,  moat  liarmonloualy  groupnl.  The  reinalai  uf 
a  iinaller  temple  ataiiil  In  the  right  of  (he  prop)'liin,  lup- 
posed  to  have  U'eii  dedicated  to  the  inallgntot  dnitr. 
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Typhon.  (Bichardton't  Traeeli,  I.  185—220. ;  Selsumi'i 
Ofirationt  and  Discoveries  in  Egypt  i  Notice  mr  It 
Zodiaque  de  Denderah,  par  M.  SI.  Martin,  Paris,  1822.) 
A  great  deal  of  curioui  and  learned  diicuuion  hai  taken 
place  with  respect  to  tlie  antiquitv  of  the  lodiac  of  Den- 
Serah.  Dupuis,  Fourier,  and  other  writers,  concluded, 
Itom  the  places  of  the  figures  of  the  constellationi  on 
it,  compared  with  their  present  place*,  and  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  that  it  had  been  constructed  about 
I.),0(lO  years  ago  !  But  Littrow,  Playfair,  and  some  other 
learned  aatronoraers,  inferred  from  the  same  data,  and 
with  inHnitcly  more  of  probability,  that  the  age  of  the 
(odiac  did  not  exceed  8,228  years.  Subsequent  researches 
liy  Visconti,  Letronne,  St.  Martin,  and  others,  have, 
liowever,  gone  far  to  show  that  the  calculations  referred 
to  had  no  real  foundation,  and  that  the  flgures  on  the  so- 
called  zodiac  are  probably  astrological  or  mythological 
rcpreicntations,  and  have  nothing  of  an  astronomical  or 
scientific  character.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must 
lio  admitted,  that  the  purpose  of  the  supposed  zodiac, 
and  its  antiquitv,  aie  still  involved  in  the  greatest  un- 
cerUinty.  With  respect  to  the  ti-mple  itself,  it  would 
seem,  from  its  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  country,  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  later 
I'^gyptiaii  kings,  when  the  arts  had  attained  to  their 
liigiiest  perfection ;  but  there  are  not,  perhaps,  any 
really  good  grounds  for  the  notion  that  it  is  of  so  late  a 
Me  as  the  lera  of  the  Ptolemies,  though  alterations  may 
then  have  been  eflbcted  in  it  The  zodiac,  or  planisphere, 
that  gave  rise  to  these  discussions,  is  now  in  Paris.  The 
Pacha  having  consented  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple, 
tliU  extraordinary  monument  was  skilfully  cut  out,  and 
conveyed  to  France,  in  1822,  by  a  M.  Lcforain.  It  has 
since  been  purchased  by  the  French  government  for 
1»,000  ft'.,  and  appropriately  placed  in  the  Museum. 
(Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  see  the  arts, 
on  this  subject  in  the  ContenationM  I.ttiron,  and  the  £is. 
cyclopedie  det  Oem  du  Monde,  and  the  authoritiei  thtr* 
referred  to.) 

DENDERMONDE  (Belg.  Termonae),  a  fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap.arrond.,  on  the 
Scheldt,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  tlio  Dendre, 
161  m.  F.  Ghent.  Pop.  (I83C)  7,(>52.  It  has  4  churches, 
Scnapcli,  a  town-lioll,  an  hospital,  lunatic  and  orphan 
asylums,  2  convents,  a  college,  14  schools,  and  a  prson. 
It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  constructed  under  the  DuKe 
of  Parma  In  1K84 ;  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  original  juris- 
diction ;  and  lias  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  cotton 
yarn,  hats,  lace,  tobacco,  soap,  oil,  and  earthenware ; 
fili'acliing  and  dye-houses,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  flour 
.mil  oilier  mills,  with  a  considerable  trade  In  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  oil,  &c.  It  is  believed  to  hnve  been  founded  no 
earlier  than  the  8lh  century,  though  many  Koman  anti- 
quities have  been  dug  up  in  it  at  diifereiit  priods.  It 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  IIXJ,  but 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  174.').  It  suffered 
severely  from  an  inundation  in  182.').  (Vandertnaelen, 
I'landre  Orientate. ) 

DENIIULM,  a  manufiicturing  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Roxliurgh,  4  m.  N.R  tlowick,  on  a  rising  ground  1  m.  S. 
from  the  river  Tev'o.  Pop.SftO.  The iiihab.  are  almost 
entirely  engaged  in  tl.o  weaving  of  woollen  stockings, 
mi  account  of  the  Hawick  manufacturers.  There  is  a 
llour-mlll  here  ;  as  also  a  dissenting  chapel,  and  a  sub- 
scription library.  Dr.  John  Lcyden,  the  celebcated  poet 
anil  linguist,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 

DEtfiS  (ST.),  a  town  of  Franco,  d^p.  Seine,  cap.  ar- 
rond,,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Seine,  and  on  the  canal 
which  unites  that  river  witli  the  canal  of  Uurq,  IS  m.  N. 
Paris.  Pop.  (1H30)U,332,  It  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  alibey-cliurch,  built  in  the  7th  century  by  Dagobcrt  I., 
who  was  hurled  within  its  walls  |  since  which  time  it  has 
been  the  customary  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France. 
It  was  materially  improved  by  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
in  113(1,  and  has  liecn  ftirther  Improved  by  diabrent  sove- 
reigns  In  succeeding  ages,  so  that  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
anliltecturnl  stylo ;  it  is,  however,  an  imposing  Gothic 
eiliOce,  in  the  form  ufa  cross,  4ir>4  ft.  In  length,  by  IU64 
ft,  broad,  and  HA  ft.  high,  (l/ucu.)  Its  front  has  two 
towers,  one  of  which  Is  surmounted  by  a  spire.  Most  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  races 
(re  In  a  subterranean  vault.  In  17!)3,  diirlng  the  rcvolu- 
liimary  phrensy,  many  of  these  tonilis  were  destroyed. 
Slid  the  remains  they  enclosed,  not  excepting  even  those 
of  Henry  IV.,  were  thrown  t«|irther  and  buried  under  a 
heap  iif  earth  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  The  demolition 
oftfie  building  itself  was  subsequently  ordered,  but  this 
was  not  pfllfted.  NH|Miloon  contemplated  making  St. 
Denis  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  his  own  line )  and 
•iiire  the  restoration  of  the  Bourlxms,  the  previous  ar- 
rangement of  the  Intcrliir  has  been  as  far  as  possible  ro- 
itiired.  The  town  has  some  go<Mi  Infantry  barracks,  an 
ettabllsbment  for  the  nluratlon  of  MM  alrls,  oriiliuns  of 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  foumliil  by  Najioleon, 
which  occupies  the  eeMiratitl  ablM-y  of  St.  Denis,  loiindiil 
liy  Dagobert  I.  InfilS)  a  MpM  di-  mfmiieilf,  public  li- 
brary, and  theatre.    St.  Denis  Is  well  built ;  It  Is  the  seat 
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of  a  sub-prefect ;  has  manuftetures  of  woollens,  cot- 
tons, leather,  &c. ;  and  a  brisk  trade  in  flour,  wine,  vine- 
gar, wool,  timber,  &c.  {Hugo,  art.  Seine  i  Dict.Giog.t 
Guide  du  fouageur.) 

DENMARK,  one  of  the  eecondary  European  king- 
doms, on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic, 
between  63°  and  68°  N.  lat.,  and  8°  and  13°  E.  long. 
It  consists  partly  of  the  pentniula,  stretching  firom  Lau. 
enburg  on  the  Elbe  to  the  8kaw  or  Skagen,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Jutland,  coniprislnB  the  proT.  of  Jut- 
land, and  the  duchies  of  Sleswick,  Kolstein,  and  Lauen- 
burg ;  and  partly  of  the  Danish  Archipelago,  or  of  tb« 
islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Laland,  Falster,  &c.,  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat,  and  the  Island  of  Biomboiro, 
in  the  Baltic.  Except  on  the  S.and  S.E.,  where  it  it 
bounded  by  Hanover,  ana  the  territory  of  Hamburg  and 
Mecklenburg,  continental  Denmark  is  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  having  E.  the  Baltic,  the  Little  Belt, 
and  the  Cattegat;  N.  the  Skagcrac  ;  and  W.  the  North 
Sea.  Iceland,  the  Feroe  Isles,  part  of  Greenland,  and 
some  possessions  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  belong  to 
Denmark.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  kingdom  con- 
tains an  area  of  21,8S6  sq.  m.,  and  had  in  1835  a  pop.  of 
2,033,265. 

Surface  and  Soil There  are  no  mountains  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  few  hills  by  which  it  is  marked,  especially 
in  parts  of  Ilolatein  and  Sleswick,  are  little  more  than 
undulations.  It  is  generally  low  and  level,  the  coasts 
being  seldom  elevated  much  above  the  sea.  In  parts, 
indeed,  of  the  W.  coast  of  Jutland,  and  along  the  whole 
W.  coast  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  the  country,  which 
has  partly  been  wrested  from  the  sea,  is  defended,  w  in 
Holland,  against  its  irruptions  by  immense  mounds  or 
dikes,  managed  by  a  government  board.  Soil  very 
various.  In  extensive  dists.,  particularly  in  Holstein, 
Sleswick,  and  the  S.  W.  part  of  Jutland,  it  Is  exceedingly 
fertile,  being  very  rich  marsh-land,  producing  the  finest 
pasture  and  excellent  crops.  In  other  parts,  more  espe- 
cially in  central  and  N.W.  Jutland,  and  to  a  less  extent, 
also,  in  the  central  parts  of  the  duchies,  the  soil  is  arid, 
sandy,  and  barren,  large  tracts  being  heath.  The  soil  of 
the  islands  consists  of  clay  mixed  with  sand  and  lime. 
They  are  not  so  fertile  as  the  better  parts  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswick,  but  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  average 
of  these  provs. 

Riven  and  Lakes Denmark  having  no  mountains, 

and  every  part  of  it  being  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
sea,  has  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude.  The  largest  is  the 
Eydcr,  and  next  to  it  the  Gudcn,  Trave,  ke.  The  Elbe 
runs,  for  a  considerable  distance,  along  the  S.  frontier 
of  the  kingdom.  Fresh  water  lakes  numerous,  but  nut 
large.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Denmark  is  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
Inlets  of  tlic  sea,  or  rather  lagoons,  by  which  the  conti- 
nental part,of  the  country  is  intersected.  The  principal  of 
these  lagoons,  the  LymAord,  formerly  communicated  only 
by  a  narrow  channel  with  the  Cattegat,  stretching  thence 
in  a  W.  direction,  with  long  windings,  and  expanding  in 
various  iSlaces  into  immense  sliuets  of  water,  encompass- 
ing lar«}  islands,  across  the  iieninsula  of  Jutland  almost 
to  the  North  Sea.  In  IH'A  however,  during  a  violent 
storm,  the  Isthmus  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Lym- 
flord  was  broken  down  in  two  places,  so  that  it  now 
isolates  the  N.  portion  of  Jutland ;  but  it  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  newly  o|iened  channel  is  too  shallow  to 
be  of  much  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  the 
depth  of  the  opening  to  the  Cattegat  has  also  decreased  so 
as  only  to  admit  vessels  of  comparatively  small  burden. 
There  are  otiier  fiords  ;  but  none  so  extensive  as  this. 
They,  as  well  as  the  bays  and  rivers,  are  well  stocked 
with  fish,  the  fishery  being  a  principal  business  and  de- 
pendence of  the  liihab. 

Animal  and  Vegtiable  Products.  —  These  are  almost 
the  same  in  Denmark  as  in  Great  Britain,  except,  per- 
haps, tlint  wild  lin.'irs  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
forests  of  the  former.  The  horses  and  cattle  of  Holstein, 
Sleswick,  and  W.  Jutland,  are  amongst  the  best  that  are 
any  where  to  be  met  with :  those  that  belong  to  the 
islands  and  N.  Jutland  are  of  a  smaller  breed,  but  strong 
and  active.  Great  numbers  of  the  former  are  annually 
exported  ;  the  horses  to  (iermany,  France,  and  Russia, 
and  the  cattle  to  (iermany.  'I'lie  wool  of  the  sheep  is 
short  and  coarse  ;  hut  latterly  it  has  been  a  good  deal 
improved  by  crossing  with  merinos.  The  marsh-lniid 
oxen  supply  the  excellent  b<-ef  so  well  known,  when 
slightly  smoke<l  and  salted,  by  the  name  of  "  Hamburg 
Br<!f.''  The  feeding  of  pigs  Is  prosecuted  to  a  great 
extent,  and  quantities  of  bncnn  are  yearlv  sent  to  Norway, 
Holland,  &c.  Poultry  is  so  abundant  that  their  feathers 
make  an  article  of  cx|Hirt.  All  the  common  grasses,  w  Ith 
potatoes,  llax  and  hemp,  madder,  tobacco,  Ac,  are  raised 
(n  Denmark.  The  forests  are  not  very  extensive.  They 
lie  principally  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Jutland,  Sles- 
wick, and  llulttein,  and  In  Zealand  and  Funen  \  consisting 
principally  of  birch,  but  olio  of  ash,  alder,  and  oak.  Pina 
and  11  r  are  ram. 
Mineral  Products,  In  Denmark,  are  but  of  little  Ttlua. 
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The  lubioU  chieflj  coniliti  of  nc<l  and  clar,  and  no 
metali  hare  been  dficoTered  that  would  repay  the  expense 
of  working.  There  It  a  brine  ipring  near  Oldertloe  i 
but  it  doei  not  nimish  lalt  sufflcient  for  the  consumption 
oftheldngdon.  The  want  of  coal  i>  in  part  compensated 
lly  the  abundance  of  turf. 

CKmate,  —  Being  almost  every  where  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  the  climate  is  humid,  and  in  Its  principal  features 
approaches  pretty  elosnly  to  that  of  Scotland.  The 
transition  from  winter  to  summer,  and  from  summer  to 
winter,  is,  however,  a  good  deal  more  abrupt,  so  much 
io,  Indeed,  that  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  the  first, 
are  but  fidntly  marlied ;  the  heat  of  the  summer  is,  at 
the  same  time,  greater  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  cold 
of  the  winter  more  severe.  These  diSferences  arise  from 
the  greater  proximity  of  Denmarli  to  the  continent 
The  wind*  not  being  broken  by  any  mountains,  often 
iweep  ^ong  with  great  violence.  The  N.  W.  wind,  called 
Skai,  which  is  especially  felt  in  May  and  June,  is  so  severe 
on  tbQ  W.  coast  of  Jutland,  as  to  wither  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  The  Sound  is  sometimes  fk'oten  over  ;  but  this  is 
tidd  to  arise  more  frequently  f^om  the  drifting  of  ire 
formed  in  higher  latitudes  than  from  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  at  the  place.  In  1659,  the  Swedes  marched  an  army 
on  the  ice  across  the  Sound  to  besiege  Copenhagen. 
Fogs  are  very  prevalent. 

AgrlcuUure  I  State  qf  the  Occupien  of  Land,  Labour- 
eri,  S/c.  —  In  Denmark,  as  in  most  other  European 
countries,  the  peasantry  or  occupiers  of  the  soil  were  at 
no  very  distant  period  in  the  most  depressed  state  imagi- 
nable. "  In  Zealand,"  says  Lord  Molesworth,  and  the 
same  observations  apply  to  the  re^t  of  the  kingdom, 
"  they  are  all  as  absolute  slaves  as  the  negroes  are  in 
BarlMdoes :  but  with  this  difference,  that  their  fare  is  not 
»o  good.  Neither  they,  nor  their  posterity  to  all  genera- 
tions, can  leave  the  land  to  which  they  belong ;  the  gen- 
tlemen counting  riches  by  their  stocks  of  boors,  as  here 
with  us  by  our  stocks  of  cattle,  and  the  more  they  have  of 
them  the  richer  they  are.  In  case  of  purchase,  they  are 
sold  as  belonging  to  the  fk-cchold,  just  as  timber  trees  are 
with  us.  There  is  no  computing  there  by  numbers  of 
acres,  but  by  numtiers  of  boors  ;  who,  with  all  that  be- 
longs to  them,  appertain  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land. 
Yeomanry,  which  is  the  strength  of  England,  is  a  state 
not  known  nor  heard  of  in  Denmark ;  but  these  poor 
drudges,  after  they  have  laboured  with  all  their  might  to 
raise  the  king's  taxes,  must  pay  the  overplus  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  lands  and  their  own  toil  to  the  landlords,  who 
are  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  If  any  of  these  poor 
wretches  prove  to  be  of  a  diligent  and  Imprnrtng  temper, 
who  endeavours  to  do  a  little  better  than  his  fellows, 
and  to  that  end  has  repaired  his  fnrm-house,  making  it 
convenient,  neat,  and  pleasant,  Itis  forty  to  one  but  he 
is  presently  transplanted  from  thence  to  a  naked  and 
uncomfortable  habitation,  to  the  end  that  his  griping 
landlord  may  get  more  rent  by  placing  another  on  the 
land  that  is  thus  lnu)rovcd :  so  thiit  in  some  years  'tis 
likely  there  will  be  fi'w  or  no  farm-houses,  when  those 
already  built  are  fallen  thrciigli  age  or  neglect."  — 
{Account  qf  Denmark  m  I(i92, 4lh  ed  p.  .M.)  In  1701,  the 
queen  Sophia  Magdalen  had  the  honour  of  lielng  the 
first  to  set  a  better  example  to  the  Danish  proprietors, 
by  publicly  enfranchising  the  |>easantry  on  her  estates  ; 
and  the  example  was  soon  after  followeil  by  Coimt  Bern- 
■torff  and  others.  At  this  period  about  a  sixth  part  of 
the  land  was  supiioseti  to  belong  to  the  crown  ;  hut  the 
crown  estates  were  soon  after  divided  into  farms  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  a  large  pcirtion  of  tlieni  disposed  of 
to  any  one  who  chose  to  become  a  piirehaser.  I'revlously 
to  this  iieriod  very  few  peasant*  were  proprietors ;  but 
their  number  now  began  speedily  to  Increase  partly  In 
consequence  of  the  sale  and  division  of  the  rrown  es- 
tates, and  partly  of  their  purchasing  up  their  leases  from 
their  lords.  In  I7'*H,  the  jieasantry  of  Deiiinark  l*ro|H'r, 
or  of  Jutland  and  the  islands,  were  finally  emanclpateil 
trom  all  politlrti  bondage  ;  and  a  rommisslon  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  to  regulate  the  rents  and  Hervires  to 
be  paid  by  those  tenants  holding  hereditary  leases,  or 
leases  for  lives,  where  the  parties  rould  not  roine  to  an 
agreement.  In  I7'JI  and  l7Utl  fVesh  ordinances  were 
issued  on  the  same  subject,  having  for  their  object  to 
redure  the  number  of  such  tenants,  by  converting  them, 
under  equitable  conditions,  Into  proprietors,  and  for  re- 
straining the  right  of  free  way,  tec.  The  (wasantry  of 
Ilolstein  and  Sletwick  were  never  In  the  tame  state  of 
bondage  at  those  In  Denmark  Pro|H'r ;  but  they  alio 
have  Iteen  comidetely  enfranchised,  and  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  freedom. 

In  conuMiuoncn  of  these  measures  a  very  great  change 
has  taken  place  In  the  distribution  of  projM'rty  In  Den- 
mark, l-arge  estates  have  Ih-uii  so  mucli  liroVen  down, 
that  at  this  moment  hu(f  the  amnlry  Is  supposeil  to  Ih>- 
long  to  petty  proprietors  I  — (f'uri'ign  Communicntinn* 
01*  the  Poor  Imu'i,  p. 'iW.)  The  peasantry  are  ill 
■nxloui  to  lieeoine  proprietors.  "  'rhe  first  tliinii  a 
Dane  iIim's  with  his  earnings  Is  to  purchase  a  dork  ;  then 
•  bora*  or  cuw,  which  he  hires  out,  mid  wlilch  pays  a 


good  interest.  Then  his  ambition  It  to  become  a  pettr 
proprietor ;  and  for  this  tufflcient  reason,  that  this  cIsm 
of  persons  is  better  off  than  any  other  In  Denioa(k."_ 
{Foreign  Com.  Poor  Law$,  loc.  eit.) 

The  principal  drawbacki  upon  agriculture  are,  the 
want  of  capital,  and  the  coniequent  too  small  tixe  of  the 
rented  ftrras  and  of  the  petty  estates.  Rents  are  still 
paid  in  services,  but  oftener  in  a  portion  of  the  produce 
on  the  metayer  principle.  The  work  on  the  estates  of 
large  proprietors  and  of  considerable  farmers  it  moitly 
executed  by  cortte  labourers,  or  by  labourers  for  hire 
such  as  the  farm  servants  in  England.  The  first  claii 
get  a  house,  having  a  piece  of  land  (generallv  from  1  to  3 
acres)  attached  to  It ;  and  for  this  they  pay  from  30  to  40 
days'  work.  But  this  work  being  executed  in  seed  time 
and  harvest  when  labour  is  most  valuable.  It  forms  a 
pretty  heavy  rent.  The  landlord  can  neither  alienate 
these  possessions,  nor  assume  them  into  bis  own  hands 
The  hired  servants  are  much  better  off  than  the  cor- 
vee labourers.  They  are  generally  hired  by  the  year 
and  live  and  board  in  the  farmer's  house.  ' 

The  average  earnings  of  ordinary  agricultural  labour- 
ers in  Denmark  may  vary  from  IV.  to  2(U.  a  year.  Their 
situation  is  decidedly  comfortable.  Mr.  Macgregor,  the 
British  consul  at  Elsineur,  an  Intelligent  and  careful 
observer,  gives  the  following  details  Illustrative  of  thoir 
command  over  necessaries  and  comforts : — 

"  The  Danes  are  great  eaters,  and  they  eat  at  all  tlmei 
of  the  day.  The  following  quantities  of  food  are  usuallr 
allowed  to  male  farm  servants  permonth  :  bread  60  lbs 
potatoes,  half  a  bushel ;  groats,  half  a  bushel ;  butter' 
41b.  ;  bacon,  10  lb.  ;  meat,  4  lb.  ;  salted  herrings,  30* 
salt  fish,  2  lbs. ;  beer,  CO  quarts  ;  milk,  ad  libitum.  The 
Danish  peasants  make  5  meals  a  day  in  summer.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  have,  1st,  breakfast,  consisting  some- 
times of  coflTee,  but  generally  of  warm  milk  and  bread  ■ 
2d,  at  9  o'clock,  follows  bread  and  butter  and  a  dram ' 
3d,  at  12  o'clock,  dinner,  the  introduction  to  which  con- 
sists of  spoon-meat,  such  as  milk  porridge,  beer  toun 
curds  with  warm  milk  or  beer,  or  of  fish,  boiled  groats[ 
cheese,  greens  or  dried  peas,  after  which  follows  fresh  or 
dried  fisn,  bacon  or  meat,  with  potatoes  or  other  vege- 
tables, or  boiled  or  poached  eggs,  or  pancakes ;  4th,  at 
ft  o'clock,  bread  and  butter  and  a  dram  or  two,  especially 
in  harvest  time ;  5th,  supper  after  sunset,  sour  groiti, 
curds,  wltli  milk  or  buttermilk.  In  winter,  when  they 
get  up  later,  they  have  one  breakfast,  and,  consequently, 
they  only  make  4  meals  a  day.  The  poorer  families  sel' 
di>m  boil  their  kale  upon  meat,  but  upon  a  piece  of  hog'i 
lard  or  bacon.  In  most  of  the  cottages  a  sheep  or  a  lamb 
Is  killed  l>efore  the  winter.  The  more  substantial  pea- 
sants kill  a  pig,  a  cow,  or  an  ox,  and  they  dispose  of  what 
they  do  not  require  themselves  to  their  neighbours. 
They  also  kill  a  certain  number  of  geese  and  ducks,  salt- 
ing tncm  down  for  the  winter,  and  using  the  feathers  for 
their  beds.  This  mode  of  living  applies  chieHy  to  nea. 
santa  in  districts  of  a  middling  soil,  but  where  It  is 
richer,  they  have  more  of  bacon,  meat,  and  fish,  In  llou 
of  other  dishes  ;  also  Is  the  beer  they  drink  of  greater 
strength.  Fish  Is  almost  their  diurnal  food  In  villagei 
adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  they  often  use  dried  fith 
Instead  of  bread,  especially  where  the  ryo  crops  have 
failed,  when  their  rye  bread  is  often  found  mixed  with 
barley.  Amongst  the  poorer  cottagers  who  have  no  land, 
It  would  sometimes  happen  that  they  must  content  tliem- 
sclves  with  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  and  milk  and  wfter  In 
lieu  of  beer  ;  but  such  rases  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, at  least  all  the  reports  on  the  agricultural  state  of 
the  country  which  have  been  published  these  later  years 
concur  In  stating  that  the  generalltv  of  peasants  arc  well 
off,  and  that  there  Is  plenty  of  employment  in  the  coun- 
try for  all  labourers  that  choose  to  work. 

"  I  shall  conclude  these  observations  by  stating  the 
annual  expenditure  or  a  labourer  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  in  this  nclghbaurhood  (Elsinuur),  the  several 
items  reduced  Into  sterling :  — 

£  I.  d. 
House  rent  and  taxes         -  -  •    0  10  0 

Turf  for  fbel  -  -  -       -    0  12  () 

Hye  fur  bread,  ,1}  quarters,  at  13j.  M.  -    2   6  6 

Barley  for  bread  and  groats,  4t  iiuartcrs,  at 

lOs.  firf.  -  -  .  -    2   7  S 

Meat  and  baron  30  stone,  at  If, 9(f.  •  -    2  13  6 

Potatoes  12  quarters,  at  2l.  M.  -  -    I    7  0 

t^)free  4lh.,  sug.ir  |lli.,  per  week        -  -    2    2  0 

Butter  I)  firkin,  cheese  120  1b.  -  -    2   60 

Milk  H  quarts  per  week,  at  |4.  •  -    n  17  4 

Noap,  randies,  and  groceries  -  -    fl  IR  0 

Clothing,  brandy,  and  lottery  tickets       •        -321) 
School  rate  M.,  Iiouks  •H.id.  -  -    0   2  r 

Heligious  teaching  •  -  -034 

;ei9   6  6 

"  This  is  nearly  what  the  amount  of  their  Joint  labour 
would  pridiuci',  provided  lliey  he  employed  during  an 
average  iiuiiibcr  of  days  in  the  year.    At  a  ccittlo  dii. 


£i.  ((. 

_                      ^ 

0  10  0 

. 

0  11  u 

ri,  Rt  I3i.  (id. 

i   6  6 

jrouti,  H  (lunrlcrs, 

at 

2  r  3 

,  Btlj.M. 

'i  12  fi 

21.  M. 

1    7  0 

«'r  wevk 

2    3  0 

m  lb. 

2    6  0 

At  id. 
Tin 

0  17  4 

(1  IH  0 

itterv  tic'koti 

3    i  0 

t.id. 

0   3  7 

0   t  4 

DENMARK. 

tinee  from  the  large  townt,  the  Items  of  cofllse,  lugar, 
uA  brandy,  trnut  In  a  great  measure  be  omitted,  by 
which  the  whole  expenditure  would  be  reduced  to  about 
IW.  iterling  per  annum." 

The  agriculture  of  Denmark,  particularly  of  Holstein 
and  Sleiwlck,  has  been  wonderfully  improved  during  the 
iMt  half  century,  and  is  at  present  more  advanced  than 
that  of  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  There  are  excellent 
meadows,  and  In  many  places  good  hedges.  Artiflclal 
naises  and  herbage  plants  enter  into  most  rotations ; 
and  rye-grass  is  more  sown,  perhaps,  in  Holstein  than 
any  wnere  else,  except  In  Great  Britain.  The  badness  of 
the  roads,  a  consequence  in  some  measure  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  proper  materials  for  their  construction, 
Is  a  considerable  obstacle  to  agricultural  improvement. 
The  great  road  IVom  Hamburg  to  Kiel,  which  is  mac- 
gdamlied  and  excellent,  must,  however,  be  excepted 
{torn  this  remark — {iMUdon't  Encyc.  { .%3. ;  Jacob,  id 
Report,  p.  2.  &c.) 

Barley,  oats,  and  wheat  are  largely  ouUlvated.  Wheat, 
though  plump,  is  coarse  and  damp  ;  the  barley  of  Hol- 
itelD  is  heavy,  but  that  of  the  Islands  Is  Inferior ;  oats  of 
a  medium  quality ;  rye,  being  the  principal  bread  com  of 
the  coantry,  espeuially  of  Jutland,  Is  grown  in  large 
quantities ;  this  also  Is  the  case  with  rape,  beans,  tares, 
buck-wheat,  and  potatoes,  particularly  the  Urst,  which  Is 
a  leading  article  of  export  to  Holland  and  England.  But 
the  principal  attention  of  all  the  more  extensive  and  in- 
teliigeiiv  Danish  farmers  is  directed  to  grazing,  fatting, 
and  the  dairy.  The  pastures  In  many  parts  are  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  Lincolnshire.  Horses,  cattle. 
Halted  pork  and  beef,  butter,  wool  (which  has  been  much 
improved),  and  other  animal  products  are.  In  fact,  In 
ordinary  years,  the  principal  article  of  export  from  the 
country.  The  stock  of  horses  Is  estimated  at  about 
U0,0aO  head,  that  of  homed  cattle  at  about  1,600,000,  and 
that  of  sheep  at  about  I  J00,000.  The  dwelling-houses  of 
the  farmers  and  their  ofUce  houses  are  generally  conti- 
guous in  the  same  building,  but  they  are  notwithstanding 
tulBcientty  distinct ;  and  the  houses  of  the  better  class 
of  farmers  are  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished. 

J  A  Table,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prlncl- 
articles  of  exportgis  Inserted  in  the  opposite  column.] 
'  Manufacture!  in  Denmark  are  not  prosecuted  on  a 
coniiderable  scale,  nor  is  their  condition  at  all  prosper- 
ous. The  peasantry  In  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  spin 
and  weave  linens  and  woollens,  and  knit  stockings  for 
tlieir  own  use;  and  the  women  in  Sleswick  employ 
themselves  in  making  lace.  Woollens,  silks,  cottuiis, 
and  linens,  are  manufactured  at  Copenhagen,  AUona, 
and  other  towns ;  but  the  business  is  languishing  and 
unprofitable.  Distillation  and  brewing  are  prosecuted  to 
a  great  extent,  and  with  more  success  than  any  other 
brancli  of  industry,  in  the  capital,  Altona,  Flensborg, 
Odensee,  &c.  Coarse  eathenware  is  made  in  various 
places,  and  a  porcelain  manufacture  is  carried  on  upon 
account  of  the  crown,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  to  Its 
lost.  There  are  also  sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  soap 
works,  tanneries,  hat  manufactories,  &c.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  arms  at  Fre- 
derickswerk  and  Hellel)eck,  the  iron  and  hardware  works 
are  quite  unimportant.  Within  these  few  years  numbers 
of  flour  mills  have  been  constructed,  and  large  quantities 
of  flour  are  now  exported  from  Copenhagen,  Flensborg, 
*c. 
The  low  state  of  manufacturing  industry  is  ascribuble 


partly  and  principally  to  natural,  and  partly  to  political 
causes.  Denmark  U  essentially  an  agricultural  country. 
Being  nearly  destitute  of  coal,  of  water  |)Ower,  and  of 


the  useful  minernis,  she  bus  no  natural  facilities  for  the 
succeiiful  prosecution  of  manufactures  ;  and.  In  addition 
to  this,  she  has  little  capital,  and  Is  deprived  of  the  indis- 
pensable stimulus  of  dumrstic  cumpctitton.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  tlie  branches  of  industry  curried  on  in  the 
kInKUum  are'  subjecteil  to  tlic  government  of  guilds  or 
corporations.  No  person  can  engage  in  any  business 
until  lie  has  been  authorised  by  Its  |iartlrular  guild  ;  and 
as  this  Is  rarely  obtained  without  a  coniiderable  sacrifice, 
the  real  effect  of  the  system  is  to  fetter  competition  and 
Imprnvement,  and  to  perpetuate  monopoly  and  routine. 
"  Aoi  uuvruTi,"  says  Catteau,  **  lont  chert,  traviiillimt 
Imtement,  el  toiimtit  tnal  el  tans  goOt ;  leiir  tduculion 
til  HigtiK^e.  On  nc  let  forme  point  d  penier,  el  /Vi/i- 
prenti  mil  mnchina/ement  ce  qu'il  voit  faire  au  malire, 
— ( TiMenu  del  Etalt  Danoit,  11.  p.  200. 1  And  yet  govern- 
ment attempts  in  the  teeth  or  all  this,  by  excluding 
foreign  manufactured  products,  and  loading  them  with 
opprcBiive  duties,  to  bolster  up  manuluctures  at  home  I 
Hut  they  could  not  rationally  expect  to  succeed  in  this 
Quixotic  attempt,  and  they  have  not  succeeded.  Manu- 
fai^turcs  have  made  no  prosress  since  the  (leaco  of  IHIA 
[Foreign  Communicalioui,  Poor  Lawt)  \  and  the  prohi- 
bitory regulations  merely  obstruct  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  encourage  sliith  and  smuggling.  These 
rsgulations  were,  however,  somewlint  modified  In  lalM  ; 
and  the  education  of  mechanicH  is  bcglnnliiK  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  I'urinatlou  of  meclianiu'slnstlttitot,  Ac. 
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ACCOUNT  of  the  Quanti^  and  Value  of  the  principal 

Articles,  the  produce  01*^  Denmark  and  her  Dependen* 

ciet,  exported  f^om  that  Kingdom  and  the  Duchies  of 

Sleswick  and  Holstein,  in  1836. 


Articles. 

Danlah  Weights 
and  Measure. 

Brltlili          a  -1— .- 1  - 1 

1*  AomcULTUBAL 

Pboduob* 

L, 

Wheat 

Flour 

156,i««tonder 
eifal     — 

ii:5§J"^- 

140.704 

Rje„  - 

Flour       . 

150,477     - 

78,730    _ 
3,061    _ 

71,570 

Burley 

408,631      — 

197,504    _ 

Flour    . 
Uroatt  - 

il,980      — 
S3.10S      _ 

ao.Mfi    — 

1,440   — 
11,167    — 

-     178.304 

„       Malt     - 

14,609    — 

Oatt 

176A«7     - 

84,8.14    _ 

Meal 

674      — 

326    _ 

'      44,841 

Oioatt      ■ 

IfiiS      — 

752    _ 

Buckwheat     • 

i6^C,H      — 

18.986    — 

Flour    1 
tiroau  J 

3,TII      — 

1.600   _ 

'      18.846 

Peaie 

64,607      — 

31,831    _ 

Tar«    . 

1^,396      — 

4.991    — 

'      S4.309 

Beoiu    . 

4S,!i(ll      _ 

21,847    - 

lt«l>e.Ked       - 

191,373      — 

93,932    — 

8.30,361 

Flax  and  othn  Seeds 

18,007      — 

8,703    - 

16,673 

Rlover^ecd      ■ 

.-18,8X0  Ibk 

3.V),768  lbs. 

4,167 

Biscuiu  of  Wheat      ■ 

«,i9S,90»  — 

25,496  cwts. 

13,460 

Oil  Cakea 

- 

. 

14,814 

Butter 

66,n63  barrel. 

. 

394J)4J 

Cheese 

9.'i6,64>l  Iba. 

9,485   — 

ll!07« 

Pork,  salted    - 

S,167,1.T«  — 

50,907   — 

smoked 

803,088  — 

7,918   — 

87,171 

Beef,  sailed     . 

S,S0S,06»  — 

24,710   — 

I6,tS2 

smoked 

164,016  — 

1,616 

Tallow 

178,016  — 

1,744    — 

3,89T 

Candle. 

3i(S,6ii4  — 

3.179   _ 

7,848 

Honn 

7,S66  head 

84,067 

Oxen 

2S„123    — 

. 

Cows 

4,009    — 

. 

831.610 

CalTes 

6,903    — 

,              . 

Fig.      . 

13,028    — 

. 

14,476 

Sheep  and  Lambs      - 

15,842    — 

, 

4Ai4 

Com  Brandy   ■ 
Hide. ; 

4,755  hhdi. 

- 

13,830 

Horse,  Ox,  and  Cow 

Skins: 

8.249,136  Ibh 

22.159  - 

88,638 

Calf^  Sheep,  and 

Umb 

1,453,903  — 

14,321    — 

40,387 

Hone* 

42,656  _ 

514    - 

}        8.788 

Wax    . 

30,978  — 

304    - 

^lii,  writbig, 

14,579  - 

. 

1.84S 

88,568  sh.lta. 

70.928    — 

12.036 

Wool    -          '. 

4.979      - 

18,797    _ 

83,944 

Polatoe. 

1 19,496  londer 

57,756    - 

15,490 

Woo.1  for  Fuel 

1U,;08  falhras. 

7,881 

Turf     . 

■ 

Total      - 

8,000 

1,880,667 

II.  PannrcB  or  tub 

FiaiiBHv. 

Herring. 

1,779  barrels 

. 

Fish,  sailed  or  smokMl 

. 

. 

4,390 

Oyster. 

III.  Prokucb  or  TUB 

8,281     - 

. 

COUIKIR., 

(a)  qf  Mttful,  the 

Funif  Utandt,and 

Grftnland. 

Gider  down     •          • 

3,75!)  lbs. 

4,1.34  lbs. 

Fenlhers  for  bed. 

I,(tt6  — 

1,161  — 

I.ub  Fi* 

Iiii3  .h.  lbs. 

2,084  cwu. 

Flat  Fish 

689      — 

1,977    — 

Walrus  Skins 

lUO  piece. 

Shreu    and    Lamb 
Skfiis 

41,417      — 

. 

Reindeer  Skin. 

3,835      — 

. 

Pox       . 
Seal      . 

8,407      — 
68,348      — 

• 

62,051 

S.oolert. 

10,800      — 

. 

Tallow 

308  <h.  ll«. 

949cwtB. 

Train  Oil 

4,.ViB  Larrels 

. 

Wool    - 

8,1V0  sh  Ha. 
83,IK0|>i«'e. 

7,606  — 

Wanted  Jackeu 

Slocking.     . 

H7,'<,IS  pall. 
.38,IK8      — 

- 

Mittens        ■ 

. 

11,4161b.. 

118    - 

W  (V  till  Itlani,  of 

SI.  CmU  ami  SI. 

Thomiu. 

The  qu.inllty  exii 

wtetl  not  hftT- 

Sugar 
Hum 

hiR  iH-fn  st.ile<l. 

the  T.lue  has 
ie  quantity  ex- 
rvcedlng  yrari 

l>e«*ii  taken  of  t 
ported  in  Uie  p 

18.000 

-Mjr     - 

Total 

1, 949,1  Itl 

RKMARKa.  The  approximate  value  of  the  articles  Is  not 
official,  but  has  been  computed  according  to  the  medium 
prices  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  exchange 
IS  calculated  at  the  rate  of  27<f.  |)er  rlqs-hank  dollar. 
The  exportation  of  corn  Is  greatest  In  years  when  the 
crops  are  deficient  and  prices  high  In  this  country.  Were 
It  not  that  Its  Importation  is  prohibited,  it  Is  probable 
that  considerable  quantities  or  Holstein  beef  would  b* 
Introduced  Into  our  markets. 

Commerce  and  Narinalion The  piratical  expedition* 

of  the  l>iui('s  during  the  mlildle  ngos  are  familiar  to  every 
lint- ;  and  bcliit!  fiivoiinilily  situated  for  maritime  com- 
merce, It  iniglit  have  been  expected  thnt  they  would 
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htve  made  a  reipectable  6gure  in  the  commercial  navi- 
gation of  more  modem  timet.  But  notwUhitanding  tlieir 
ad«antageoui  lituation,  they  could  hardly,  having  but 
little  native  produce  to  export,  engage  exteniively  fii  any 
branch  of  foreign  trade,  except  at  carrlcrt  for  othen, 
and  Id  thlt  department  they  were  far  turpatted,  flrit  by 
the  Hanie  Townt,  and  afterwardt  by  the  Dutch.  But 
lince  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  in  1720,  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  Denmark  have  gradually  Improved.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  between  ( ranee  and  Great  Britain, 
down  to  1807,  the  neutrality  enjoyed  by  the  Uanet  gave 
them  great  advantage!,  and  occationed  a  considerable 
increase  of  their  mercantile  navy.  But  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen  by  the  English  in  the  last-mentioned  year, 
'  and  the  hostilities  in  which  the  Danes  were  consequently 
involved,  deprived  them  of  these  advantages,  and  ma- 
terially depressed  their  trade.  The  loss  of  Norway,  at 
the  general  peace  of  1815,  though  It  detracted  little,  if  any 
thing,  from  the  real  strength  of  the  monarchy,  greatly 
diminished  the  Importance  of  Denmark  as  a  naval  power. 
Her  commerce  hat  been  rather  improving  since  the 
peace.  In  1830  she  possessed,  exclusive  of  vessels  under 
80  tons,  3,696  ships,  of  the  burden  of  124,084  tons|  of 
which  about  20O  were  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
f  he  Mediterranean. 

The  exports  from  Denmark  consist  principaliy  of 
agricultural  products,  as  already  specified,  with  fish, 
tuiritt,  beer,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The  imports  con- 
sist of  most  sorts  of  manufactured  goods,  as  woollens, 
cottons,  linen,  tilks,  &c. ;  with  hardware,  colonial  pro- 
duce, wine,  oil,  fruit,  timber  and  iron,  salt,  coals,  hemp, 
flax,  &c. 

Colonies.  —  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Danes  possets  the 
•mall  but  well-cultivated  island  of  St  Croix,  producing 
annually  about  25,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  1,400,000  galls. 
of  rum.  Previously  to  1803,  when  the  Danes,  much  to 
their  honour,  suppressed  the  slave  trade,  they  had  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  Africa,  which  has  since  nearly 
ceased.  In  the  Kast  Indies  they  possess  the  settlements 
of  Tranquebar  and  Serampore.  The  trade  with  the  East 
was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company, 
which  was  dissolved  in  1H38 :  under  the  company  It 
was  very  inconsiderable,  but  will  now  most  probably 
be  Increased. 

Canals To  avoid  the  long  and  tedious  navigation 


round  the  M.  of  Jutland,  tho  DanUb  Roremmmit  hat 
excavated  a  canal  joining  the  navigable  nver  Eyder  with 
Kiel  Bay.  It  it  10  ft.  deep,  and  It  used  bv  Urge  numbers 
of  the  tmaller  clatt  of  vettelt,  and  would  be  ttiU  noie 
frequented  but  for  the  dUBcult  navigation  of  the  Eyder 
fl-om  the  tea  to  Rendtbiirg,  where  the  canal  commences 
The  canal  of  Steckenitx,  In  the  duchy  of  Lauenburi' 
joint  the  Elbe  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Trave.  There  it  tko 
a  canal  in  Funen,  forming  a  communication  between 
Odentee  and  the  tea ;  and  a  canal  in  Zealand,  opening  a 
channel  between  the  navigable  lake  Bavelte  and  the 
Baltic.  Except  in  Zealand,  the  roadt,  at  already  stated 
are  generally  bad.  ' 

Moneu,  Weights,  Ac.  —  The  marc  or  Rigubank  dollar  It 
worth  is.3^.  iterlfng.  But  little  tpecie  it  in  circula- 
tion.  Paper  money  uted  to  be  generally  at  a  heavy  dis- 
count ;  but  latterly  a  good  deal  of  it  nat  l>een  extin- 
guished, and  it  Is  now  on  a  par  with  coin.  100  lb.  Danish 
is  equivalent  to  110^  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  foot  is  equal 
to  12} inches.  One  Danith  mile  It  equal  to  4684  Eoii 
milet. 

Baces — Population The  provi.  of  Jutland  and  Slet. 

wick  received  In  antiquity  the  name  of  dmbrica  Cker- 
sonesus,  from  their  earliett  Inhab.  being  Cimbri  or  Celts 
the  ancettort  of  the  Welsh.  The  Gotht,ln  their  pro! 
grest  firom  the  N.  and  E.,  took  poitession  of  the  country 
of  the  Cimbri ;  and  the  expatriated  Inhab.,  having  been 
joined  by  some  other  displaced  trilwt,  were  wandering  in 

auest  of  tettlementt,  when  they  were  met  and  entlrel; 
efeated  by  Marlut  in  two  great  engagements,  about  100 
years  before  the  Chrlttian  sera.  Alter  the  expuitioa  c( 
the  Cimbri',  the  peninsula  was  parcelled  among  sever.ii 
Gothic  tribes,  of  whom  the  Angli,  who  afterwards  gave 
their  name  to  England,  were  one.  A  tract  of  country 
called  Engelland,  in  the  E.  part  of  Sleswick,  it  beiievtd 
to  be  the  original  seat  of  Hengitt  and  Horsa.  (Pinlter- 
ton's  Geog.,  art.  Denmark  ;  Biographie  UniverseUe,  an. 
Marius  ;  Jacob's  2d  Report  on  the  Agriculture  i^  the  N. 
qf  Europe,  >ic.) 

The  Danish  and  German  languagei,  both\dialectt  of 
the  Gothic,  are  spoken,  the  first  in  the  islan&t  and  Jut- 
land ;  the  latter,  in  the  greater  part  of  Sleswick,  and  ia 
Hulsteln  and  Laueuburg. 

The  extent,  pop.,  &c.  of  the  difTcrent  provt.  of  the 
Danith  nionarchy,  are  as  followi :  — 


DivUions. 


ProT.  Zealitntt,  Including  the  island  of  that  name, 
with  Funen,  I.angeland,  Laiand,&c. 
Jiil/aud,  inciuilin);  tlic  dioceses  of  Aalborg, 
Viborg,  Aarliuus,  and  Kibe 

Duchy  of  Sleswick  ... 

—  llolstcin        .  .  .  .       . 

—  Lauenburg 

Total 


Area  in 
Eng. 
iq.  m 


5,010 
9,483 

3,451 

3,'i08 
401 


S^SriG 


Pop.  1801. 


531,832 

393,142 
(1803) 
27(!,339 
325,748 


1,527,061 


l'o|>.  1834. 


692,821 

530,976 
(18,3.^) 
338,192 
435396 
35,(i80 


2,033,2I>5 


Birtln  (o 

I'o|i. 

18UI.34. 


1'31 


MarriUM 
torou. 

1801  <ri. 
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niortaUljr  In  Iltmmark  I'Tnirr  wu 
onljt  lln  47  I  but  in  I8!<9  and  1831 
thv  mortality,  fVom  ague,  &c.,  wu 
unu&ually  great. 


It  appears  from  the  ntmve  table,  that  the  increase  of 
population  in  Denmark  Proper,  from  iSOl  to  1834,  was 
32'3  per  cent.,  or  nearly  at  the  ra!.  >(  i  |ier  cent.  |)er 
annum.  In  the  duchies  the  incrcaf  .'.mgh  not  quite 
to  rapid,  was  still  very  great,  having  '.^u  i.,  lH>twi?on  1803 
and  1835,  284  per  cent.  This  increase  :  ':'incipally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  pcas.ti.try  ;  the  break. 
Ing  down  of  large  estates,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  tmail  properties  and  farms ;  the  enclosure  of  com- 
mons and  the  progreti  made  in  agriculture  ;  the  intro- 
duction of  vaccination ;  and  the  Improved  condition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  increase  of  pop.  in  the 
townships  has  exceeded  that  In  the  merely  rural  dis. 
tricts :  but  the  town  |M)p.  Is  not  very  ronsiderabic ;  in 
fact,  if  we  except  Cnpenhagcn  (119,292),  Aitona  (25,21'0), 
and  KIcnsborg  (Itii.MKI),  iki  town  in  the  kingdom  has 
12,000  inhab.,  and  but  very  few  approach  nearly  to  that 
amount. 

Ootifrnmmt.  —  Previously  to  1660,  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark was  elective.  The  supreme  legislative  authority 
was  vested  in  a  diet,  or  assembly,  composed  of  deputies 
chosen  by  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons,  liut  the 
influence  of  the  nobles  pre<l<iiniiiatpd  very  much  in  this 
assembly ;  and  they  also  shared  the  executive  power 
with  the  king,  and  enjoyed  many  Immunities.  The  dis- 
tatlifactlon  of  the  peoplr  with  this  distribution  of  power, 
and  still  more  with  the  oppressions  they  too  fi'equently 
suilitred  at  the  hands  of  tho  nobles,  was  greatly  inilameil, 
at  the  period  referred  to.  by  the  humiliating  treaty  con- 
eluded  in  the  course  of  the  year  with  Sweden,  and  by  the 
refkital  of  the  noblet  to  tunmit  to  bear  an  equal  thare  of 
tiie  iMirdens  reqiilreil  by  the  state  of  public  aflUrs.  In 
this  crisis  the  partisans  of  the  crown  prevailed  on  the 
deputies  of  the  clergy  and  the  commons  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  or  their  rights,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  putting  an  and  to  the  existing  dittontlont,  and  of 


rescuing  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  to 
confer  absolute  hereditary  power  on  the  sovereign.  Tho 
nobility,  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to  make  any 
effbctual  opposition,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  concur 
with  the  clergy  and  the  commons.  "And  thus,"  to  use  tho 
words  of  Lord  Molesworth,  "this  great  affair  w,n 
finished, and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  In  four  days'  time, 
changed  from  an  estate  little  diflbring  from  aristocracy  to 
as  alwuiute  a  monarchy  at  any  Is  at  present  in  the  world  I " 
{Account  qf  Oenmark.) 

This  has  been  thought  by  tome  to  be  an  overcharpnl 
statement ;  but  the  following  fiindamcntai  article  of  ihc 
Royal  Law  of  Denmark,  promulgated  at  the  epoch  ut 
the  revolution,  thowi  that  It  it  ttrlctly  correct :  —  "  The 
hereditary  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  shall  be  in 
effect,  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  by  their  subjects,  the 
only  supreme  head  on  earth  ;  they  shall  be  abate  all 
human  /aws,  and  shall  acknovlcdge,  in  all  eccleiiaitical 
and  civil  nffliirs,  no  higher  power  than  Uod  alone.  The 
king  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  making  and  Interpreting  the 
laws ;  of  abrogating,  adding  to,  and  dlspentlng  wUli 
them.  He  may  also  annul  all  the  laws  which  pitlicr  he 
or  his  predecessors  shall  have  made,  excepting  this  Itoyal 
Law,  which  must  remain  irrevocable,  and  he  ronnldered 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  sUte.  He  has  (he  power 
of  declaring  war,  maklns  peace,  imposing  taxei,  and 
levying  contributions  of  all  soru,  *c.  (Con-'s  r>avehi» 
the  North  ttf  Europe,  ed.  1802,  vol.  v.  pp.  116—132.) 

It  is  due  to  the  toverelgnt  of  Denmark  to  state  thitt 
they  have  exercited  these  great  powers  with  singulsr 
moderation,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mill 
of  the  people  were  great  gainen  by  tho  revolution  ol 
1660.  The  privllegei  and  Tmmunltlet  formerly  wjoyed 
by  the  nobles  have  been  much  restricted.  The  lai 
has  been  simplified,  establlthad  on  equitable  nrinclpiei, 
and  reduced  into  •  cade  by  Chrlttian  V.    It  li  uniroralr 
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10  DonUb  BOTernment  hu 
navigable  nver  Ejrder  with 
[)d  ii  uMd  bv  large  numben 
li,  md  would  b«  ittU  mora 
suit  navigation  of  the  Eyder 
rbere  the  canal  commencet. 
1  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg, 
>y  the  Trave.  There  li  abo 
a  communication  between 
canal  in  Zealand,  opening  a 
able  lake  Bavelte  and  the 
'  the  roadi.  ai  already  stated, 

e  marc  or  Bigubanlc  dollar  It 
t  little  ipccle  ia  in  ciicult- 

be  generally  at  a  heavy  dis- 
:  deid  of  it  hai  been  extin- 
ar  with  coin.  1001b.  Diniih 
Irdupoii.    The  foot  ii  equal 

mile  U  equal  to  4X84  Eng. 

\e  pi ovi.  of  Jutland  and  Slei- 
tho  name  of  dmbrica  Clier- 
inhab.  being  Cimbri  or  Celti, 
h.  The  Gothi.in  their  pro> 
;ooK  posieuion  of  the  country 
patnated  inhab.,  having  been 
iced  tribes,  were  wandering  In 
1  they  were  met  and  entirely 
great  engagement!,  about  100 
I  era.  Alter  the  expuliion  ol 
was  parcelled  among  teverni 
le  Angll,  who  afterwards  gave 
rere  one.  A  tract  of  country 
.  part  of  Sleswicli,  is  believed 
lengist  and  Horsa.  (.Pinker- 
;  Biographie  UniverteUe,  art. 
rtmtke  AgricuUure  <ifiMeN. 

in  languages,  both'^alects  of 
!\e  flrst  in  the  islonat  and  Jut- 
;reater  part  of  Sleswick,  and  in 

of  the  dilTcrent  provs.  of  the 
follows:  — 


illnh)  to 
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Jnirr In  47 1  but  In  18M  and  1S3I 
Ihe  monalilj,  ttom  ague,  ttc,  wu 
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m  the  tyranny  of  the  noblci,  to 
y  irawer  on  the  sovereign.  Tba 
rise,  and  unable  to  maiie  any 
!  reluctantly  compelled  to  concur 
ommons.  "And  thus,"  to  uietho 
affair  w.u 


„_ this   great   

n  of  Denmark,lii  four  dayi'  tirais 


worth. 


Ittle  diflbring  from  aristocracy  t.i 
any  Is  at  present  in  the  world  I " 

t  by  some  to  he  an  overchsrgod 
wing  fundamental  article  of  tbc 
k,  promulgated  at  the  epoch  of 
at  ft  is  strictly  correct :  - '' fne 
nmark  and  Norway  shall  be  in 

estrcined  by  their  subjecli,  the 

earth  ;  thq/  thall  be  above  all 
achuw  ledge,  in  alt  eccleiiailKd 
her  power  than  Ood  alone.  The 
It  of  making  and  interpreting  the 
adding  to,  and  dispensing  wUli 
mul  all  the  laws  which  eltlier  he 
(  have  made,  excepting  this  Hoya 
Jn  Irrevocable,  and  be  conilderwl 

of  the  state.  He  has  the  powrr 
Ing  peace,  imposing  taxes,  and 

all  soru,  *c.  (Coxf'i  TrartUu 
■I.  180a,  vol.  V.  pp.  116-132.) 
reigns  of  Denmark  to  state  m 
liese  great  powers  with  slngulsr 
:an  be  no  question  that  the  msti 

eat  gainer*  by  the  rctolullon  ol 
and  Immunities  formerly  «l)ojr«l 
een  much  restricted.  The  «w 
tabllshed  on  equitable  prlncl|iw. 

by  Christian  V.    It  ii  unirormlf, 


chenplri  >nd  steadily  administered ;  and  the  slavery  of 
the  peasants  has  been  totally  abolished.  Government 
hu  also,  particularly  within  the  present  century,  made 
the  most  praiseworthy  exertions  to  ditrUse  good  and  useful 
education ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  his  present  Majesty 
has,  by  ordinances  issued  in  1834,  established  provincial 
I' lies  in  the  four  provinces  of  the  monarchy ;  that  is,  in 
thi  ':ilAnds  Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  Holstein.  The  greater 
and  smaller  landholders,  the  cities  and  market  towns, 
have  each  representatives  in  these  states,  llie  members 
are  elected  for  six  years,  and  receive  a  salary  and  travel- 
ling expenses ;  but  are  not  re-ellglble.  They  deliberate 
on  all  public  measures;  and  their  consent  is  necessary  to 
the  enacting  of  all  laws  affecting  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
or  the  rights  or  property  of  individuals.  The  initiative 
is  not  reserved  to  the  crown,  but  each  member  may  pro- 
pose whatever  measures  or  modifications  he  conceives  to 
be  necessary  or  expedient.  Heporters  are  not  admitted 
to  hear  the  debates,  but  a  condensed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  printed.  This  plan  of  representation,  though 
in  many  respects  detective,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  many 
important  and  salutary  reforms  in  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  country.  The  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg  form  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
lod  In  virtue  of  these  the  king  has  a  voice  in  the  diet. 

The  nobility  still  eitJoy  considerable  privileges,  parti- 
cularly In  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  Thehighest  class  de- 
rive their  nobility  from  their  fiefs,  which  are  consequently 
Inalienable,  and  descend  according  to  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. The  lowest  class  are  personally  ennobled.  To 
hinder  improper  marriages  several  free  nunneries  or 
sanctuaries  are  established,  where  unmarried  noble  ladles 
may  live  In  retirement.  Public  functionaries  are  selected 
indiscriminately  from  the  persons  liest  qualified  for  the 
performance  or  their  duties,  without  respect  to  birth  or 

The  supreme  government  fs  conducted,  under  the 
king,  by  a  privy  council,  and  by  departments  or  colleges, 
each  having  a  minister  at  its  head,  In  which  tho  public 
business  Is  transacted.  Iiv  respect  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration. It  is  necessary  to  dlstinguisls  between  Den- 
mark Proper,  or  the  islands  and  Jutland,  and  the  duchies. 
They  are  all  divided  Into  tl(ftert  or  dioceses,  and  these 
again  Into  amier  or  bailiwicks ;  but  in  the  first  the  go- 
vernment and  the  administration  of  justice  is  committed 
to  diU'erent  parties,  whereas  the  balllc,  amtman  (prefect), 
or  chief  of  the  administration  In  the  duchies,  Is  also 
chief  judge  In  their  civil  and  criminal  courts.  The 
lowest  courts  consist  of  a  judge  and  a  secretary,  chosen 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  district,  and  confirmed  by  the 
king.  From  these  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  pro- 
vincial courts,  of  which  there  are  five  ;  and  thence  either 
(for  Denmark  Proper )  to  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  at 
Copenhagen,  or  (for  the  duchies)  to  that  at  Kiel.  But  In 
order  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  justice,  all  civil  cases 
must  In  the  flrst  instance  be  carried  before  a  commisiion  qf 
COT«/ia/ioB,  composed  of  the  most  Intelligent  and  respect- 
able men  of  the  vicinage.  Its  sittings  are  private.  If  both 
parties  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  this  commission. 
It  Is  registered,  and  has  the  effect  of  law  :  if  not,  either 
is  at  full  liberty  to  proceed  In  a  court  of  justice.  The 
proceedings  of"^  the  commission  aro  upon  unstamped 
paper,  and  must  be  concluded  within  lii  days.  We  do 
not  know  that  any  institution  could  be  better  devised 
to  secure  substantial  Justice,  and  discourage  rash  and 
prcclpltatn  appeals  to  courts  of  law.  And  as  a  proof  of 
Its  excellence,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  more  than 
•Mths  of  the  suits  that  occur  in  the  kingdom  are  dis- 
posed of  by  its  means.  ^,,  .    .      ..  , 

Religion The  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion  ; 

and  though  the  most  perfect  toleration  be  practised,  the 
numbers  attached  to  other  sects  is  quite  inconsiderable. 
The  bishops,  of  which  there  arc  .it  present  8,  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown.  There  are  l,M8  subordinate  clergy- 
men, of  whom.  49.%  belong  to  the  three  duchies,  and  the 
reft  to  Denmark  Proper,  or  to  Jutland  and  the  islands. 

Educulion  in  Denmark  is  very  widely  diflbsed,  there 
being  very  few  persons,  even  among  the  lowest  classes, 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Hcsidcs  the  universities  of 
Copenhagen  and  Kiel,  there  are  gymnasia  or  colleges  at 
Soroe  and  Altonn,  with  grammar  schonU  and  academics 
In  all  the  considerable  towns.  Parochial  schools  are 
almost  every  where  established  ;  and  here,  as  In  Prussia, 
atlenilancc  at  school  Is  not  optional ;  for,  by  a  late  law, 
n!l  children  from  the  ago  of  7  to  14  years  must  attend 
jumc  public  school.  Children  whose  parents  iite  unable 
tn  pay  the  usual  school  fees  are  educated  at  tlie  iiubiic 
expense.  In  1821  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  was 
intrinluccd  into  tho  elementary  pul?!ic  schools,  and  it 
Is  now  adopteil  in  above  S.flOO  out  of  above  4,000,  the 
total  number  of  these  establishments.  The  Instruction 
In  these  schools  Includes,  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  natural  history.  Tho 
elementary  schools  were  attended  in  I83A  l)y  '278,500 
pupils.  The  grammar  and  parish  schools  in  Denmark 
Proper  nre  uniler  the  superintendence  of  a  royal  college 
or  commission,  consisting   of  three  assessors  aud   a 


president.  This  commliston  regulates  the  course  of 
study,  and  appohits  all  professors  tn  the  university  of 
Copenhagen  as  well  as  the  masters  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  university  of  Copenhagen  was  foimded  tn 
1479,  by  Christian  I.,  and  has  lieen  augmented  and  ampljr 
endowed  by  his  successors.  It  is  divided  into  theological, 
medical,  juridical,  and  philosophical  faculties.  The  pro- 
fessors are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  their  total 
unmber  being  generally  about  30.  The  examinations 
are  strict,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  very  consi- 
derable.   It  Is  attended  by  about  600  students. 

The  university  of  Kiel,  founded  In  1666,  is  less  nchly 
endowed  than  tliut  of  Copenhagen,  and  Is  not  so  flou- 
rishing.  Its  government,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  duchies  is  placed  under  a  particular 
department. 

There  la  also  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Copenhagen,  and  another  in  Sleswick,  with 
two  seminaries  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and 
two  for  cadets. 

Army  and  Navy,  —  The  army  consists  partly  of  re- 
gular troops,  and  parly  of  a  militia  or  landwehr  that 
Is  only  occasionally  called  out  to  be  exercised.  Tho 
peasantry  are  ail,  with  few  exceptions,  liable  to  compul- 
sory service  in  the  army  for  6  years,  during  8  of  which, 
they  are  constantly  on  duty  ;  while  during  the  other  4 
they  are  only  on  duty  for  a  month  each  year.  At  the 
end  of  the  6  years  they  may  be  enrolled  In  the  militia. 
A  certain  number  of  soldiers  are  annually  chosen  by  lot. 
In  each  district,  according  to  its  population,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  At  present  the  regular  army  no- 
minally amounts  to  32,781  men ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  much 
less  considerable,  not  exceeding  6,000  or  8,000. 

The  navy  consisted  in  18.30  of  7  ships  of  the  line,  of 
which  S  carried  84  guns,  8  frigates,  6  corvettes,  S6  gun- 
boats, Ike. 

Finances. —  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Denmark 
for  the  year  1835  were  as  under. 

An  Account  of  the  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of 
Denmark  and  the  Duchies,  In  1835. 


Revenue. 

A  mount  of  each 

of  the  several 

Branches. 

Orditary. 
1.  Land  tax           ... 
!t.  HoUM  tax               .... 

3.  CuKtomi  and  Excise          ... 

4.  Wootls&roreiiUihotlKrproperljortheCrown 
3.  l.olteriet              .... 
6.  Mltc«llaneout             ... 

Eximardimry. 
1.  Income  derived  from  proi«rty  of  the  Crown 
8.  Produce  of  Crown  pro|iert>-  sold 

3.  Sound  toll             .... 

4.  Mlnvellaneous 

Deduct  loss  In  the  exchange  of  paper  moncj  and 
unall  coin              .             .                 .          . 

Total  nctt  revenue,  IS.'U 

L. 

sc&/>4a 

64,.174 
40<i,0U3. 
180,186 

63,iyu 

146,944 
4G,8S2 

isi.yui 

177,3*1 
44,840 

1,676,601 
Sl,8n9 

1,063,798 

Expenditure. 

Amountofench 

ofihewveral 

Branchm. 

Puhiic  Rxpmtet. 
1.  EsUblishment  uf  the  king  and  the  royal 

family 
8.  Puhlic    departments,     exclusive    of    tliu 

CuHtumt            .... 

3.  Army              .                 ... 

4.  Navy 

5*  Pensions  and  allowances 
K.  Public  works 

7.  IndUktrv  mill  trade 

8.  ArtH  and  sciencen                  .            • 
it.  t^liarltalilii  liiiUtulions 

10.  MUcellaneolu          -             ... 

I'liiWic  DrM. 
1.  Interest  upon  the  name          ... 
X,  Paymenti  to  the  sinking  fund 

iiur|>lus  of  Income  to  be  carried  over  to 
next  year           .                .             . 

L. 

138/147 

147.873 

.3(10,.'>.'i7 

(ill.UlU 
68,439 
6.693 
8S,li9l 
M,6,W 
6I,'<98 

«.18,KtB 
10<iA'>3 

1,683,037 
70,7.M 

l.n,M,798        1 

It  Is  seen,  iVom  the  nliovc  table,  that  about  a  Hflh  part 
of  tho  revenue  of  Denmark  Is  derived  tram  a  land.tax. 
With  respect  to  this  tax  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve, that  It  Is  charged  according  to  the  quantity  and 
I'uallty  of  the  land  which  each  cultivator  possesses,  and 
V  hich  Is  measitred  in  (oiu  q/"  hardcom.  The  Danish 
acre,  or  ton  of  land,  is  equivalent  to  86,000  sq.  Danish 
ft.,  and  4  such  acres  are  equal  to  a  standard  ton  of  hard* 
corn,  one  of  the  latter  being  consequently  equal  lo  Ai 
Kngllsh  acres.  Hut  as  the  same  amount  of  tax  is  laid 
on  each  ton  of  hardcom,  the  site  of  the  latter  varies 
BCiordIng  to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  Orom  234,000  ft.  to 
2.2411,000  ft.  I  The  ton  of  hardcom  is,  therefore,  in  fact, 
an  imaginary  measure,  which  contracts  as  the  quality  of 
tlie  land  to  which  it  is  applied  improves,  and  expands  m 
it  deloiloruti'S. 
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The  principal  of  the  public  debt  amounted  on  tlie  lit 
of  January,  183S,to  129,806,000  rix-doliari,  or  14,603,0001., 
tite  interent  payable  on  it  l>eing  rather  above  3)  per 
cent. 

ProvMon  for  the  Poor A  compuliory  prnvislon  for 

the  support  of  the  deititute  poor  wai  introduced  into 
Denmarli  early  in  the  present  century.  .Each  maritet- 
town,  of  which  there  are  6S,  and  each  parish,  forms  a 
separate  poor  district,  the  afiUrs  relating  to  the  poor  of 
which  are  managed  by  a  particular  board.  Every  man  re- 
siding for  three  years  In  a  parish  acquires  a  settlement  in  it, 
and  a  right  to  be  supported  in  the  event  of  his  becoming 
unable  to  support  himself ;  but  the  principle  of  the  law 
is,  that  the  pauper  shall  be  supplied  only  with  those 
tilings  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  his  support.  All 
beg^ng  is  strictly  prohibited.  Opinions  diifer  as  to  the 
Influence  of  this  law.  It  tooli  eflbct  in  1803,  and  the 
rate  Is  said  to  have  since  progressively  augmented.  The 
too  great  multiplication  of  cottages  has  been  specilied 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  thp. 
pour.  But  the  proliability  seems  to  be,  now  that  the  feudal 
system  has  been  subverted,  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
tne  country  has  got  Into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors, 
tiiat  the  increase  of  cottages  would  have  lieeo  greater 
had  there  not  been  an  assessment  for  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  in  Denmark 
Proper,  that  Is,  in  the  islands  and  Jutland,  4.1.576  poor 
persons,  exclusive  of  1,470  inmates  of  briilt'wells  and 
nouses  of  correction.  In  SIcswiuk  and  IloUtein  there 
were  4S,677  paupers, exulusive  of  967  Inmates  of  bridewells 
and  houses  of  correction. 

Savings'  iHmks  were  introduced  Into  Denmark  in  1816 ; 
and  since  then  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  above 
one  million  sterling,  has  been  lodged  In  them.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  one  of  the  petty  proprietors 
either  solicits  or  obtains  parish  relief.— (fortr>i,'»  Coni- 
muniealiom,  Poor  Law,  art.  Denmark.) 

Hiilory.—  The  early  history  of  Denmark  is  obscure 
and  uninteresting,  at  least  to  Englishmen.  In  13S5, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark,  and 
wife  of  Ilaquin  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms ;  in  i:iM9,  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes 
their  sovereign,  the  three  crowns  being  united,  it  was 
supposed,  for  ever,  in  1397,  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar. 
This  great  princess,  who  has  been  styled  tne  Scralramis 
of  the  North,  and  whose  rcigii  is  tlie  most  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  Denmark,  died  in  1412.  Alter  her  death  the 
Swedes  began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  tlic  union 
with  Denmark ;  and  after  a  lengthened  struggle  finally 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danish  yoke  in  1A23. 
In  1448  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Denmark  having 
become  extinct,  Christian  I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  his  posterity  still  possess ; 
and  by  this  means  the  valuable  provinces  of  Meswick 
and  Holstein  have  been  united  to  the  crown,  the  first 
immediateiy,  and  the  latter  in  1761  and  1773.  The  re- 
formed faith  was  established  in  Denmark  with  little  dif- 
Acuity.  Lutheranism  having  been  introduced  in  15'J3, 
Catholicism  was  suppressed  in  l.'>37,  the  churcli  lands 
lieing  at  the  same  time  annexed  to  the  crown.  Wc  liave 
already  noticed  the  memorable  revolution  of  1660,  which 
had  lM<en  preceded  by  a  disastrous  war,  and  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  pieviously  held  by  the  Danes  in  the  south 
of  Sweden.  From  that  iK-rlod  down  to  the  present  time, 
there  is  little  of  interest  iu  Danish  historv,  other  than 
the  intro<liiction  of  tlie  relorms  already  alluded  to,  and 
the  events  of  last  war.  The  attack  on  Copenhagen  by 
the  British  In  1807,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  was  an  act  of  very  questionable  policy  on 


our  part,  and  of  whicli  no  sufficient  Justilication  either 
has  neen  or  perhaps  ran  lie  made,  From  this  |>eriod 
down  to  tlio  general  imciHcatiun  in  181.1,  the  Danes  were 


amongst  our  bitterest  cncinies.  At  tlic  conclusion  of  the 
war  Norway,  whirh  had  been  so  long  unitiHl  with  Den- 
mark, was  assigned  to  .Sweden  ;  the  former  obtaining  in 
exchange  the  duchy  or  I.aiieiiburg  and  a  sum  of  money. 
The  Danes  felt  this  sacrifice  very  acutely ;  but  it  was 
one  of  apparent  rather  tlian  of  real  power.  Since  that 
period  the  Danish  government  lias  steadily  exerted  itself 
to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  cniintrv,  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  Inliabitants.  (Revited  in  Co- 
nenkttgen.) 

DENNY,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,?  m. 
S.  Stirling,  and  14  m.  N.K.  Gliisgow,  on  the  S.  Rank  of 
the  river  Carron,  which  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth 
at  Grangemouth.  1*00.  3,4fl0.  it  is  Irregularly  built. 
The  only  public  buildings  are,  a  iwrish  church  mid  a 
dissenting  rhapel ;  but  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  is 
eminent  for  tlie  various  manufactures  or  public  works 
carried  on  either  within  its  bounds  or  in  its  vicinity, 
vie,  iNipor-mills.  print-fields,  mills  for  spinning  wmil, 
one  lor  preparing  dye-stnlfs,  and  collieries.  Hand- 
loom  weaving,  In  connection  witli  the  Olasgow  market, 
is  also  carried  on  to  a  consiileriilile  extent.  {fUmiiui'a 
IIM.  nf  Slirlingihire,  1817,  p.  614. ;  C/iambert's  UaxelUrr 
i^Seoiliind.) 


DEPTFORD. 

DEPTFORD,  a  town  and  naval  anenal  of  EngUiM 
mostly  In  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone,  hund.  Black, 
heath,  a  small  part  being  in  co.  Surrey,  hund.  Brixton 
on  the  Kavensboume,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Thamn' 
4  m.  E.S.E.  Lond.     Fop.  (1831),  30,818;  (1831),  Ji^! 
houses,  8,349.    It  i*  contiguou*  to  Greenwich,  the  two 
appearing  to  make  only  one  Urge  town.     The  tower 
town,  next  the  river,  ha*  narrow  irregular  streets,  and  is 
meanly  built,  but  the  upper  town  is  much  superior  In 
these  respects,  and  lias  many  handsome  modern  houses  t 
the  whole  is  lighted  by  gas,  is  partially  paved,  and  lup. 
plied  with  water  {torn  the  Kent  water-works.    The  old 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  rebuilt  in  1697  ;  that  of  St 
Paul,  a  handsome  structure,  In  the  Grecian  style,  wsi 
built  in  1730,  at  which  period  Deptford  was  divided  into 
3  nars.    There  are  also  4  dissenting  chapels  ;  2  charltv 
schools,  educating  and  clothing,  respectively,  10,  and 
95  boys  and  girls  j  a  dispensary  for  the  poor  or  the  town 
and  neighbourhood ;  a  savings'  bank  ;  a  mechanics'  in. 
stitute;  and  2  sets  of  almshouses  for  decayed  pilots  and 
masters,  or  their  widows ;  one  founded  In  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VIII.,  with  36  dwellings!  tho  other  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  with  S6.    The  last  Is  a  spacious  qua- 
drangular structure,  in  which  the  master  and  brethren  of 
the   frinlty  House  hold  their  annual  meeting.    Tliii 
society  was  incorporated  by  charter  in  4th  Hen.  V|l| 
when  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  company  of 
the  mariners  of  England  was  confirmed  to  them,  and  they 
were  styled  the  master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  tlie 
guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  St.  Clement's,  In  Dcptfora 
Strond.    Other  charters  were  granted  them  by  Elji 
and  Chas.  II.    They  are  now  governed  by  a  master  4 
wardens,  and  18  other  elder  brethren  ;  the  master  and  2 
wardens  being  chosen  annually  from  among  the  elder 
brethren,  who  are  elected  for  life.  The  number  of  younger 
brethren  is  unlimited,  any  master  or  mate  siillic'ientlv 
skilled  in  navigation  being  admissible  ;  but  they  lal^e  no 
part  in  the  business  of  the  corporation,  thougli,  like  tlio 
elders,  they  enjoy  certain  Immunities,  such  as  exemption 
from  serving  on  juries,  &c.     The  princi|i|il  cliartered 
functions  of  the  society  are— the  examinition  of  tlie 
mathematical  students  of  Christchurch.andot  matters  in 
the  royal  navy;  the  appointment  of  pilots  li)r  Uag's 
ships,  as  well  as  for  piloting  merchant-vessels  on  the 
several  coasts  and  ports  of  England,  except  such  as  are 
specially  placed  under  other  jurisdiction  (such  as  those 
of  the  cinque  ports,  the  Bristol  Channel,  &c.),  and  of  Qx. 
Ing  the  rates  of  pilotage  ;  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  other  sea-marlis(witli 
the  exceptions  previously  stated) ;  and  the  hearing  and 
determining  complaints  between  merchant  olHrors  and 
seamen,  the  appeal  from  them  being  to  the  Admiralty 
Court.    They  have  also  the  power,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, <S(  licensing  seamen  to  ply  on  the  Tliamrs. 
Their  revenue  is  derived  from  ancient  endowments,  coni 
tingent  benefactions,  and  lighthouse  and  other  dues,  and 
the  surplus,  after  dcfr.iying  the  expense  of  maintainiti" 
these  and  other  sea-marks,  and  other  necessary  oxpeiiscr, 
is,  by  tlieir  charters,  to  be  appropriated  exi'iuslvely  lo  tiic 
relief  of  decayed  seamen  and  their  widows,     lictween 
2,tXK)  ond  3,{KX)  Is  the  usual  numlicr  annuaHy  rcceiviiij! 
periodical,  or  casual  relief,  to  various  amounts.    Their 
aRhirs  were  conducted  .it  Deptford  till  1787,  when  tlic 
Old  Trinity  House  was  pulled  down,  and  they  -cmoved 
to  the  present  structure  on  Tower-hill.    Tlie  govern- 
ment dockyard  is  an  enclosed  area  of  31  acres,  willi  a 
double  and  single  tide-dork,  3  building-slips,  2  mast- 
ponds,  a  mnst-hoiise,  smithy  for  forging  aiicliurs,  scleral 
ranges  of  storehouses,  dwellings  for  the  oftircrs,  &c.  Tlic 
virtnalling  oftice  is  close  to  the  Thames,  and  iuu  exlin. 
sive  buildings  annexed  for  baking,  brewing,  sinughleiiiii; 
cattle,  curing  meat,  cooperage,  Ike.    During  tlie  »ar, 
■  ,.100  artifirurs  and  other  workmen  were  riiipiiiyed  In  the 
dockyard,  but  this  and  tiie  other  estabilslnnciits  ha»< 
since  been  greatly  reduced,  .-ind  the  town,  which  »ai 
mainly  dependent  on  them,  has  sufli'red  much  in  con. 
sequence.    1'here  are  three  private  docks,  in  the  larsct 
of  whirh  several  linc-of-battle  slilps  were  hiillt  d'liiiiii 
the  war.     The  Kavensboume  forms  a  small  mtiiaryat 
its  entrance,  called  Deptford  Creek,  over  whirh  is  aliridpc 
connecting  the  lower  town  witli  Crcenwich.    The  Surrey 
Canal  locks  Into  the  Thames  at  the  N.  end  of  Deptforil, 
whence  a  braiirh  extends  from  It  to  Croydon  ;  a  railwir, 
raised  on  lirirk  arrhes,  and  extending   from  Lorulim 
Bridge  to  Greenwich,  crosses  the  upper  town.    There 
is  an  earthenware  manufactory,  a  foundry  for  gim-biir. 
rels,  &c.,  and   a   large   cstabiishment,  with  a  labora- 
tory,   and  several  fiiriiarvs,    for    rclliiing  the  preciraii 
metals,  making  sulnhnric  and  other  arids,  fcc.    The 
Iteform  Act  inriiidiKl  Deptford  in  a  pari.  Iior.,  roinpriiini! 
also  (irrenwich,  WooUirh.and  part  of  Charlton,  which 
returns  2   mrms.  to  the   il    of  C. ;  and  had  in  1*31  a 
pop.  of  6.'>,!ll7.     Wci'kly  sessions  for  the  district  arc  held 
by  the  co.  magistrates  in  tlie  town,  whirli  is  in  the  jiirii. 
dirtion  of  a  rourt  of  requests  for  debts  under  4(U.,  Iielilal 
(irernwirh.     It  was  iini-lrntiy  nilled  West  Orwiislch, 
•lid  after  Deep-ford  Strand,  and  was  a  siiiull  ilililniill 
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DERA  I8MAEL  KHAK. 

jreriouily  to  the  ettabllthment  of  the  dockyard  in 
the  4th  Hen.  VIII.  At  Saye'i  Court  (the  itte  of  the 
preient  workhouie),  Rvelvn.the  author  of  the  Sj/lva,  &c., 
resided,  who  lent  it  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1608,  when 
thRt  monarch  pasted  some  time  In  Deptford  dockyard. 
(Hatled't  Kent ;  Part.  Papert,  Ife.) 

DERA  ISMABL  KHAN,  an  inf.  town  of  AfRhanit. 
tan,  cap.  dlitr.  Damaun,  now  belonging  to  the  Mahara- 
iab  of  the  Punjab,  about  100  yards  ttom  theW.  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  200  m.  W.  Lahore ;  lat.  81"  SO'  N.,  long.  70° 
33'  K.  It  stands  In  a  large  wood  of  date  trees,  and,  when 
Mr.  Elphlnstone  vlilted  it,  was  surrounded  by  a  ruined 
wall  of  unbumed  lirlcks  about  U  m.  in  circ.  Its  inhab. 
aremoitly  Beeloorlu^s ;  but  some  are  Afghans  and  Hin- 
dooiv    (Elphitutnnf  i  Cantul.) 

DERBY,  one  of  the  central  cos.  of  Kngland,  having 
K.  Yurlisbire  and  a  part  of  Cheshire;  K.  the  cos.  of  Not- 
tingham and  Leicester;  S.  the  latter,  Staffi)rd,  and  a 
■mail  part  of  Warwick  ;  and  W.  Chester  and  Stutt'urd. 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  55  m. ;  breadth  very  va- 
rious. Area  657,020,  acres,  of  which  about  5(10,000  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  I'i'iiiilne  mountain 
chain  (tee  Knoland)  terminates  in  thia  co,,  and  occu- 
pies great  part  of  its  N.  and  E.  districts.  The  hund. 
of  digit  P'oUt  comprising  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the 
cu.,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mountain  districts 
in  England;  for  though  ita  hills  do  not  soar  to  the 
height  of  those  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Wales,  nor  aflbrd  the  romantic  beauties  of  lakes,  cas- 
cades, and  hanging  woods,  yet  its  situation  In  a  moro 
central  part  of  the  Island,  and  its  extraordinary  caverns, 
perrorations,  and  other  curiosities,  have  made  it  an 
object  of  the  greatest  Interest  and  nttractUm.  (Aikin.) 
The  S.  parts  of  the  co.  are  comparatively  flat,  and 
consist  generally  of  strong,  heavy  land.  The  climate 
varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil ;  but,  speaking  generally,  It  is  rather  cold  and 
bleak.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state :  farms  gcne- 
rallv  small,  and  mostly  held  at  will :  there  is  every wiuire 
a  great  want  of  dralnaige,  and  tlicro  arc  no  restrictions 
on  the  mode  or  frequency  of  cropping.  In  the  N. 
and  some  of  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  tile  dairy  is  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  farmer.  Oats  Is  the  prin- 
cipal crop  in  the  High  Peak ;  and  wheat  and  beans  in  the 
S.  The  drill  Is  but  rarely  used ;  and  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  horse  labour  in  ploughing.  No  particular  breed 
of  cattle  is  preferred.  Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  about 
360,000  head.  Average  rent  of  land  in  IHIO,  I8i.  lOJt/, 
an  acre.  Derby  is  famous  for  its  minerals  ami  manu- 
factures. The  coal-field  Is  of  great  extent  and  value  ; 
and  both  lead  and  iron  mines  are  wrought  to  a  contidcr- 
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able  extent ;  zinc  and  copper  are  also  obtained,  thougli 
in  no  great  quantity ;  and  the  tpara,  which  are  very  fie. 
gant,  are  wrought  into  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles. 


Silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on 
at  Derby,  Delper,  Chesterfluld,  Hope,  (ilussop,  .ind 
other  places.  In  1838  there  were  in  tlic  co.  22  silk-mills, 
employing  3,226  hands ;  and  39  cotton  do.,  employing 
.'i,H74  liands.  The  flax  and  woollen  manufactures  are 
inconsiderable.  Porcelain,  of  a  superior  quality,  Is 
made  at  Derl>y ;  and  nails,  liats,  &c.,  in  various  parts  of 
the  CO.  Principal  river  the  Derwcnt,  which  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  co.  iVom  N.  to  S .,  dividing 
it  into  two  pretty  equal  parts.  The  Trent  crosses  the 
S.  angle  of  the  co.,  and  the  Dove  forms,  for  a  lengthened 
distance,  the  line  of  dcmarc.ition  between  it  and  Staf- 
ford, Dfibyshire  is  divided  into  6  hund,  and  13!)  |ia- 
rishes;  it  returns  6  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  vis.  4  for 
the  CO.,  and  2  for  the  bor.  of  Derby.  Registered  electors 
for  the  CO.  in  IS38-39,  I2,10'2  ;  vis.  5,527  for  the  N„  and 
6,!tl&  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.  Princijial  towns, 
Derby,  Helper,  and  Cliesterfleld.  In  1H3I,  Derhysiiire 
had  In.OOH  inhab.  houses  ;  48,320  fnmillus  ;  uiui  2:17,170 
individuals,  of  whom  117,740  were  mules,  and  li!),430 
females.  Sum  paid  for  relief  of  tiic  noor  in  1838,  48,3.15/. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,883,370/.;  profits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  210,583/. 

Derby,  a  town  and  bor.  of  Kngland.  in  the  above 
CO.,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  being  locally  in  the  liund.  of 
Mnrliston,  but  possessing  separuto  Jnrisdictltm,  on  the 
Derwent,tnaflnevnlloy,4Hm.S.S.K.  Manchester,  llOm. 
N.N.W.  London  ;  lat.  52"  55' 32"  N.,  long.  \°  28'  18"  W. 
Area  of  the  pari,  andmuntcip.  bors.,  which  coincide,  1 ,000 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2:M>'i7,  of  whimi  11,200  were  males, 
ami  \i,Vi»  females.  Inhab.  houses,  in  the  alwvo  year, 
4,H42,  ditto  building,  44.  At  present  (I8;i<.0  the  pop.  is 
probably  27,000.  Assessed  rental  in  1837,  74.02:U.  :i.«.  (it/. ; 
actual  ditto,  94,054/.  121.  6rf.  Besides  tlic  Dcrwent,  tlie 
town  is  traversed  l)y  tlie  Murkcuton  brook,  both  of  them 
lieing  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges.  Tills  is  a 
very  thriving  place,  and  has  of  late  years  been  much 
Improved.  The  streets  In  the  older  parts  are  narrow 
and  crooked;  but  all  of  them  arc  clean,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted  wltli  gas.  There  la  hero  a  county  liall,  re- 
built about  10  years  ago,  a  town-liali,  assemlUy-rooms,  a 
CO.  gaol,  which  is  one  of  the  best  In  the  kiiiKdom,  nn 
inllruiary,  tiieatrc,  &'c.   The  most  extensive,  and  one  of 


the  finest  buildings  in  Derby,  hoi  been  very  recently 
completed :  It  standi  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  has  two  fk'onts,  one  of  98,  and  one 
of  185  feet;  and  comprises  a  new  post-oflice,  on  hotel, 
with  a  large  room  for  public  meetings,  dinners,  &c. ;  the 
ofiicc  of  the  Derby  and  Derbyshire  bank ;  a  museum,  tee. 
The  market-place  Is  a  large  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  there  is  also  a  good  covered  market.  There 
are  H  churches.  All  Saints'  Church  Is  the  principal  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  the  town :  the  body  is  a  Roman  Doric 
edifice ;  the  tower, erected  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  178  ft.  high. 
(Ilutlnn.)  The  original  church  of  St.  Werburgh  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  prior  to  the  Conquest.  The 
new  church  of  St.  John's,  Is  a  fine  Gothic  building ;  and 
2  handsome  new  churches  (Trinity  and  Christchurch) 
iiave  been  recently  erected  by  subscription.  There  are 
chapels  for  most  classes  of  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
the  Catholics  have  a  chapel  with  a  fine  Gothic  tower 
Just  finished.  Derby  has  received  many  charters: 
the  first,  from  John ;  its  last  and  (prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act)  •governing  charter,  from 
Charles  II.  It  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription. 
Under  the  new  municipal  act,  it  is  divided  Into  G 
wards,  and  has  12  aldermen  and  36  councllmen.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  and  the  Epiphany, 
taster,  and  Michaelmas  sessions.  The  midsummer 
sessions  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  The  bor.  sessions  of 
the  peace  are  held  quarterly,  before  the  recorder.  A 
petty  sessions  is  held  daily,  and  there  are  courts  of  re- 
cord and  requests.  Derby  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  23d  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform 
Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the  (Veemen  and 
sworn  burgesses.  KcKistercd  electors  in  1837-38,  1,731 ; 
of  whom  424  were  registered  as  freemen.  Derby  is  also 
the  place  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  mems  for  the 
S.  div.  oftheco. 

This  town  has  to  boast  of  many  excellent  charitable, 
educational,  literary,  scientific,  and  other  'institutions. 
Amongst  the  first,  may  be  enumerated  the  Infirmary;  — 
this,  which  is  a  very  fine  structure,  erected  by  subscription, 
at  a  cost  of  about  18,000/.,  was  opened  in  1800,  and  is  re- 
plete with  every  convenience ;  the  self-supporting  cha- 
ritable and  parochial  dispensary ;  a  lady's  charity  for 
assisting  poor  women  during  their  confinement ;  sevtral 
friendly  societies  and  benefit  clubs  ;  almshouses,  some  of 
which  were  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
l.'J9U,  for  8men  and  4  women  ;  others  by  R.Wilmot,in  1638, 
for  6  men  and  4  women,  now  for  4  of  each  ;  Large's  Hos- 
pital, founded  1709,  by  Edward  Large,  for  5  clergymen's 
widows ;  subsequently  enriched  by  sundry  donations,  and 
13  neat  and  substantial  almshouses,  erected  from  the 
fund  of  a  charity  bequeathed  300  years  ago,  by  Robert 
Liversage,  to  tlie  par.  of  St.  Peter :  with  various  bene- 
factions for  difTcrent  purposes.  There  is  a  Lancastrian 
school  for  boys,  and  a  separate  one  for  girls;  and  there 
Is  also  a  national  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  24  Sunday 
schools,  giving  instruction  to 3,198  children,  viz.l, 162  boys, 
I,;t2(>  girls,  and  720  children,  sex  not  mentioned;  3  infant 
schools,  and  a  free  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  endowments  of 
the  kind  in  England.  It  was  formerly  in  a  very  flourish-, 
ing  state ;  subseouentiy,  however,  it  fell  oflT  very  much ; 
but  it  is  now  (1839)  getting  into  somewhat  better  repute. 
The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  arc,  the  Fhiloso- 
phieal  Society  (origin-illy  held  in  the  liouse  of  Dr. 
Darwin),  with  a  good  library,  a  collection  of  fossils,  and 
mathemiitical  nnd  pliiiosophicai  apparatus;  the  Town 
and  County  Mlirnry,  which  has  been  lately  much  enlarged, 
and  has  a  public  news-room  and  museum  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  Meclianics'  Institute.  This  institution  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition :  the  building  contains  a  numlicr 
of  rooms  for  classes,  library,  &c.,  besides  the  spacious 
and  handsome  iiall,  which  has  been  lately  added,  and 
which  is  used  for  lectures  and  public  meetings.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

Manufacturei — This  town  Is  remarkably  well  situated 
for  manufactures,  having  an  extensive  command  both  of 
water  power  and  coal ;  and  various  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture 01  silk  and  cotton  have  been  established  either  in  it 
or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Early  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  Mr.  John  Lombe,  niio  had,  at  considerable  risk. 
and  by  dint  of  great  ingenuity  and  application,  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  machinery  in  Italy,  erected  at 
Derby  a  niill  (now  the  property  of  the  corporation)  for 
throwing  silk,  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and  the  town  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  a  principal  seat  of  the  silk-throw- 
ing liusiness.  Seventeen  silk-mills,  of  IH2  horse-power, 
employing  3,001  hands,  viz,  9.'>6  males  and  2,048  females, 
were nt work  liere  in  1839.  (Factory  Inspfclori'  Returns.) 
The  scale  of  wages  varies  very  little,  and  ranges  at — 
fur  children  of  8  to  12  years  old,  from  about  \t.6tt.  to 
Si.Orf.  i  12  to  14,  3>.  Of/,  to  5s.;  young  women,  females 
more  advanced  in  life,  lis.  to  8s.:  in  ailcases  dillering,  of 
courte,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  parties.  In  some 
cases,  the  hands,  when  engaged,  are  contracted  with  for 
a  certain  term,  ranging  from  3  to  4  or  5  years.  It  wai 
Y  y  2 
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■tated  In  1835,  tqr  one  of  the  largeit  manufiwtureri  In 
Dorbr,  that  there  wero  few,  if  any,  towni  In  the  king, 
dom  in  which  employment  generally  was  more  abun- 
dant, and  wagei  more  uniformly  iteady  <  and  that  there 
had  been  very  little  alteration  for  lome  yean.  The  cot- 
ton manufkcture  la  not  carried  on  to  nearly  the  tame 
extent  ai  that  of  (Ilk,  there  being  only  3  cotton-millf,  at 
Uarley,  about  a  mile  firom  the  town,  employing  143  horse, 
power,  and  643  handi. 

Thii  wai  formerly  a  great  wool  mart,  and  the  art  of 
dyeing  woollen  cloth  was  luppoKd  to  be  practlied  here 
with  peculiar  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the  water  of 
the  Derwent  being  specially  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
Hosiery  has  long  been  an  Important  business  in  Derby. 
There  are  also  large  manufactures  of  liobbin-  net ;  and  the 
weaving  of  silks  and  velvets  has  been  Introduced  of  late 
years.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  originally  esta- 
blished here  about  the  year  1790.  The  ware  Is  not,  per- 
haps, of  equal  fineness  with  the  French  and  Saxon,  but  its 
workmanship  and  ornaments  are  at  least  equal.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  figures  and  ornaments,  in  what  is  termed 
biicuil,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  fluor  spai',  or 
"  blue  John,"  of  the  vicinity,  is  wrought  into  vases  and 
other  ornaments ;  and  the  black  marble  of  Ashfurd  into 
vases,  ciilunins,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  Various  otiier  ma- 
nufactures, besides  those  which  have  been  specified,  ore 
conducted  here  on  a  largo  scale  :  vii.,  a  patent  shot 
manufactory ;  an  otablishment  for  the  construction  of 
steam-engines ;  a  mill  for  slitting  and  roiling  Iron ;  a 
furnace  for  smelting  copper  ore,  with  a  machine  for 
hammering  anil  rolling  the  copper  into  sheets;  a  mill  for 
making  tin  plates ;  an  iron  iVirnace;  red  lead,  colour,  and 
varnish  works;  bleachlng.grounds,  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses are  performed  by  chemistry;  tanneries;  soap- 
eries ;  extensive  malting  concerns ;  and  corn-mills. 

The  municipal  corporation  commissioners  say  the  in- 
crease of  the  town  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  manufactures.    One  of  the  best  proofs  of  its  pros- 

Serlty  is  the  fact  that,  though  the  population  has  fully 
oubled  since  181 1,  it  being  at  that  timo  only  13,043,  the 
jionr-ratcs  have  been  r(>duced  '20  per  cent. 

Derby  communicates  by  canals  with  all  parts  of  Eng. 
land.  The  river  was,  several  years  since,  made  navigable 
from  the  town  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent ;  but,  since 
the  opening  of  the  Derby  Canal,  the  navigation  has  been 
disused.  This  canal  branches  from  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal  at  Swarkestone,  a  few  miles  .S.  of  Derby, 
runs  N.,  and  intersects  the  Derwent  at  Derby ;  a  towing 
bridge  being  thrown  across  that  river.  The  Derby  Canal 
supplies  the  town  with  coals,  building  stone,  gypsum, 
and  other  things.  Three  railways  meet  at  Derby :  — 
I.  The  Derby  and  Birmingham  ;  2.  'I'lie  Midland  Coun- 
ties Railway,  which  connects  Derby  and  Nottingham 
with  each  other,  and  both  with  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  at  Rugby ;  3.  The  North  Midland 
Railway,  which  connects  Derby  with  Leeds.  Of  these, 
the  Derby  and  Birmingham  Railway,  and  that  part  of 
the  Midland  Coimties,  which  connect*  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham, arc  now  I  lM:i!))  open. 

Many  learned  iiersons  nave  either  been  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  this  town :  among  whom  may  be  speci- 
fied Dr.  Thos.  Linacrc,  a  learned  physician  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.;  Joseph  Wright,  an  eminent  painter; 
William  Hutton,  an  industrious  antiquary  and  topo- 
grapher ;  Flamstrad,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  said  to 
have  \tfica  educated  in  the  free  school  ;  thi'  tlrst  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  who,  alter  practising  here  a«  an  attorney, 
rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  prot'ession,  having  been 
Lord  Chimcellor ;  John  Whiteliurst,  a  scientiiic  me- 
V'hanist;  and  the  celel>rated  Dr.  Darwin.  In  the  vicinity 
are  many  elegant  seats  and  mansions,  and  the  country 
round  is  ferlile,  well  wooded,  and  iileiitirully  su|iplied 
with  water.  Market-day,  Friday  :  fairs,  Jan.  3.5.,  Friday 
in  Raster  week,  third  Friday  ailer  1st  of  May,  Tues- 
diiy  in  Whitsun  wt>ek,  and  July  3fi.,  for  horses,  cattle, 
ami  sheep;  and  March  81.,  33.,  and  33.,  and  Sept.  37., 
and  two  following  liays,  for  cheese.  A  cheese-niarket, 
or  fair,  is  also  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  August. 
Markets  for  cattle  every  Friday  in  May,  and  for  fat 
cattle  every  alternate  Tuesday  throughout  the  year. 
(Hullon'i  hilt.  Derby.;  Olover'i  Hitl.  Derbyihirc.j 
Municipal  and  Boundary  Corporation  Reportt ;  Private 
tnformation.) 

DEREHAM  (EAST),  or  MARKET  DEREHAM,  a 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk,  hiind.  Mitford. 
Area  of  par.,  .\S.V)  acres,  Pon.  of  do.,  3,940).  The  town 
l.'i  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Norwich,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  CO.,  having  suffered  much  from  fires  at  dlfll^rent  pe- 
riods, has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan,  and  is  neat 
and  clean.  The  church,  a  very  ancient  structure,  with  a 
tower  in  the  centre,  has  some  interesting  relics  ;  and  in  it 
were  deposited,  in  I80U,  the  remains  of  Cowper  the  poet. 
Market-day,  Friday ;  and  there  are  two  annual  fairs. 

DERn  (LOUGVI),  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  S.E.  an- 
gle  of  the  CO.  Donegal,  about  !i  m.  in  circ.  This  lake,  or 
rather  a  small  ialaiul  In  it.  Is  famous  in  the  history  of 
IrUb  iupeiitition.    lu  this  island  there  was  formerly  a 
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cave,  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  pilgrimage  to 
which  was  long  held  to  be  of  the  greatest  eincacy.  The 
cave  was,  however,  shut  up  In  1630,  by  order  of  gove,rD. 
ment,  the  chapel  on  the  Island  demolished,  and  the 
monks  dispersed.  It  was  supposed  that  this  rough  treat- 
ment had  put  an  end  to  the  delusion ;  and  Boate,  writ- 
Ing  soon  after,  says  that  "  the  pilgrimage  to  purgatory 
has  quite  come  to  nothing,  and  never  hath  been  since  uii. 
dertaken."  { Boate' t  Nat.  Hist,  qf  Ireland,  n.  73.  ed. 
1653.)  But  if  so,  the  practice  revived  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, and  the  island  continues,  down  even  to  the  present 
day,  to  be  annually  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Nor 
Is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  Pope  Bene, 
diet  XIV.  wrote  a  sermon  recommending  the  pilgrim, 
age ;  and  that.  In  Itt30,  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  dioceie 
publicly  notified  that  he  would  hold  a  "  station  "  here 
The  "  station,"  or  period  for  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  heJ 
gins  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  terminates  on  the  ISthof 
Auijust.  Mr.  Inglls,  who  visited  the  island  in  1834,  esll. 
mated  the  average  annual  number  of  pilgrims  at  from 
18,000  to  30,U0U.  At  present  the  rites  are  not  performed 
in  a  cave,  but  in  a  chapel.  {Inglii'  Ireland,  il.  16y— lg|  \ 
A  river  called  Derg  falls  into  this  lake. 

DESSAU,  a  town  of  N.Germany,  cap.  oftheduchv 
of  Anhalt-Dessau,  residence  of  the  duke  and  seat  of  go. 
vernment,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulda,  near  its  con. 
fluence  with  the  Elbe,  67  m.  S.W.  Berlin,  and  33  m.  N 
by  W.  Leipzig ;  lat.  61°  60'  6"  N.,  long.  13°  17'  E.  Pop' 
( 1H37)  1 1,749,  of  whom  743  were  Jews.  It  Is  walled  round] 
except  on  the  side  next  the  river,  which  Is  here  croswj 
by  a  fine  bridge.  Dessau  Is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  Towns,  the  Sand,  and  3  other  suburbs,  one  of 
which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mulda.  It  is  one  ol 
the  best-built  cities  of  Germany,  and  contains  5  public 
squares,  and  upwards  of  30  good  streets,  which  are  well 
lighted  at  night.  The  ducal  palace,  a  part  of  which  was 
built  in  1340,  contains  a  theatre,  a  good  collection  of 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art ;  the  palace  of  the 
dowai;er-ducliess,  the  high  school,  .\melia  asvlum,  riding, 
school.  Catholic  church,  3  Lutheran  churches,  and  the 
synagogue,  are  the  other  public  edifices  most  worthv  of 
notice.  Dessau  Is  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for 
the  duchy  and  other  Judicial  courts.  Its  public  schools 
are  numerous,  and  include  a  gymnasium,  teacher's  semi, 
nary,  citizens'  primary  and  female  schools,  academien  of 
music  and  singing,  the  Louisa  school  of  industry,  a 
high  female  school,  and  a  celebrated  Jewish  commercial 
school  with  which  a  Jewish  classical  seminary  is  united. 
There  are  many  public  charities.  The  inhab.  mostly 
derive  their  subsistence  from  employments  connected 
with  the  court  ;  but  they  also  manufacture  woollens 
and  hats,  and  have  tanneries,  distilleries,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  corn.  The  public  cemetery  of  Dcs. 
sau  is  very  handsomelv  laid  out,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  arc  the  ducal  country  residences,  Luiiium  and 
Georeium,  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens.  Ueisau 
was  tlie  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Mendelsohn,  born 
in  1739,  deceased  in  1784.   {.Bngliata /  Ritter.) 

DE TMOLD.    See  Lippe-Detmold. 

DETROIl',  a  city  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  cap.  Mi- 
chigan  ;  on  the  W.  side  of  the  strait  or  channel  uniting 
lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron,  and  consequently  in 
one  of  the  best  positions  for  commanding  a  large  share 
of  the  internal  navigation  of  America,  18  m.  above 
the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie;  lat.  42°  IlK  53"  N., 
long.  820.'>8'W.  Pop.  (18.18)  U,378.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  mostly  of  wood ;  but  there  are  some  large  bricli 
edifices.  Three  of  the  streets  are  each  200  ft.  wide,  the 
otiiers  vary  from  60  to  120  ft.  in  width,  and  cross  each 
other  generally  at  right  angles.  There  are  several 
squares,  and  some  good  private  mansions.  In  1838  De- 
troit had  8  churches,  l>ebide  the  cathedral,  built  of  gra- 
nite, with  a  cupola,  and  one  of  the  largest  organs  lu  the 
U.  S.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  state. 
house,  city  hall,  4  banks,  3  markets,  a  theatre,  museum, 
state  penitentiary,  co.  gaol,  mechanics'  hall,  and  various 
public  offices.  'There  are  several  extensive  manufac. 
turet,  including  8  iron-foundries,  a  braes-fuuiidry, 
2  breweries,  &c.  Shipbuilding  forms  an  imirartaut 
branch  of  Industrv.  Tiie  city  is  the  great  commercial 
mart  and  emporium  for  the  state.  The  markets  arc 
usually  well  supplied ;  the  fish-market,  especially,  is  one 
of  the  best  in  tne  W.  states.  Among  numerous  cha- 
ritable institutions  there  are  3  orplian  asylums,  several 
free  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  poorhousc.  There  arc 
scientific  and  litcrarv  societies,  and  good  male  and 
female  academies,  fhe  aggregate  burden  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Detroit,  during  tlie  year  end. 
ing  Sept.  30.,  1837,  was  7,098  tons.  Of  the  various  na- 
tions which  compose  the  pop.,  the  most  numerous  are 
the  French,  by  whom  the  city  was  founded  in  11170. 

The  Detroit  river,  or  strait,  between  lakes  Erie  and 
St.  Clair,  is  2S  m.  long,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  broad. 
The  French  settlements  extend  for  a  ronsidcrnble  dis. 
tance  along  Its  banks,  which  are  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. {Bloit'i  aaz.  qf  Mic/iigan,  1838;  Peck'ttiuiiklo 
KminranU.) 


DETTINGEN. 

DBTTINOENt  •  iinall  village  of  Bavaria,  on  th« 
Mayn,  B  m.  M.W.  Atchailfenburg.  Here,  on  the  aeth 
of  June  I74t,  the  allied  Britiih  and  Hanoverian  army, 
under  George  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Stair,  defeated  a  very 
luperior  French  force  under  Marihai  Noaille*.  The 
latter  loit  al>ove  6,000  men  killed  and  wounded;  the 
.iilei  about  8,000. 

OEUX-PONTS  (Qerm.  Zwei-brUcketi),  a  town  of 
nhenish  Bavaria,  formerly  the  cap,  of  the  duchy  of  the 
lame  name,  and  at  pretent  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of 
the  palatinate,  on  the  Erbach  near  Its  confluence  with 
the  ^rre,  42  m.  W.  by  N.  Landau,  and  471  m.  S.S.E. 
Htraiburg.  Pop.  7,300.  It  ia  pieaiantly  altuated  and 
well  built.  Here  are  the  ruina  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  duchy,  formerly  one  of  the  moit  magnificent  real- 
(Itnces  in  Germany,  but  which  waa  for  the  moat  part  de- 
itroyed  by  the  French.  What  remains  of  it  haa  been 
converted  into  a  Catholic  church.  The  cathedral  and 
l,uthernn  church  are  amongit  the  other  chief  ediflcea. 
There  are  here  two  bridgea  acrosa  the  Erbach,  whence 
the  town  probably  derivea  ita  name.  Deux-Pouts  is  the 
leat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  and  coiitaina 
a  Ucffium  and  a  nrmnaaium.  It  has  manufactories  of 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  cotton  twist,  and  tobacco.  Here, 
in  I779<  was  commenced  the  publication  of  the  seriea  of 
editions  of  the  classics,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bipont 
edition.  The  undertaking  waa  not,  however,  completed 
liere,  but  at  Strasburg. 

Deux- Fonts  and  its  duchy  successively  belonged  to  ita 
own  counts,  to  Sweden,  and  Bavaria,  previously  to  the 
French  revolution.  It  was  afterwaros  taken  by  the 
I'rench,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  dep.  of  Mont  Ton- 
nerre;  but  since  1814  it  has  again  belonged  to  Bavaria. 
(Berghaus ;  Cannabich  ;  Encyc.  det  Gem  du  Monde.) 

DEVENTER,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Ovcrvisei,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Yssel,  18  ra.  S.  Zwoll ; 
lat.  520 IV  9"  N.,  long.  6°  9*  28"  E.  Pop.  13,639.  A  ca- 
tliedral,  6  other  church's,  and  a  town-hall,  are  amongst 
ita  chief  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
assise,  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  several 
associations  of  public  utility,  and  the  residence  of  a  mi- 
litary commandant.  It  haa  manufactures  of  stockings, 
carpets,  and  linen  fabrics,  an  h-on  foundrv,  and  consider- 
ahle  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  butter,  and  other  goods  ;  and 
scuds  7  members  to  the  states  of  the  prov.  Deventer 
haa  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  been  several  times 

taken.  (Cannabick  s  liici.  Giogr.)  

DEVIZES,  a  parl.bor.  and  town  of  England,  co,  Wilts, 
hund.  Potterne  and  Cannings,  on  a«  eminence  near 
the  N.  limit  of  Salisbury  Plain,  on  the  principal  road 
from  London  to  Bath,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  theco. ; 
Item.  W.  by  S.  London.  Pop.  (1821),  4,208  ;  (18J1),4,.W2  ; 
houses,  8.53.  It  consists  of  several  wide  streets,  branching 
from  a  large  market-place.  The  houses  are  mostly  well 
built,  and  the  town  "  appears  in  every  respect  wealthy 
and  prosperous."  (Boundary  Report.)  It  is  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  gas  ;  but  has  an  inadequate  supply  of 
water,  obtained  from  wells  sunk  through  the  sandstone 
strata.  There  are  2  ancient  churches,  affording  interest- 
ing specimens  of  the  Norman  and  pointed  styles,  with 
some  curious  monuments.  TheiC  are  also  5  dissenting 
chapels ;  a  charity  school,  educating  and  apprenticing 
4U  bovs  ;  Lancastrian,  national,  and  infant  schools  ;  a 
tovn.'iiall,  with  a  circular  front  and  Ionic  columns ;  and  a 
handsome  cross,  erected  in  1816,  by  Lord  Sidmouth, 
formerly  the  recorder,  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  the 
II.  of  C.  Markets,  Monday  and  Thursday,  the  latter  for 
com,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  W.  of  England.  Fairs 
—  Feb.  14.  for  horses;  Holy  Thursday,  horses,  rattle, 
and  sheep  i  April  20.  ditto,  a  very  large  one ;  July  5. 
wool  i  Oct.  2.  sheep ;  Oct.  20.  sheep  and  hogs— very  large. 
MiUting  is  extensively  carried  on  ;  and  there  is  a  large 
snulf  manufactory,  and  three  others  for  silk,  employing 
between  300  and  400  hands.  The  woollen  business,  I'ur- 
merly  the  most  important  of  any,  has  wholly  declined. 
The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  passes  the  town,  giving  it 
a  water  communication  with  Bristol  and  London,  lie. 
vises  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription,  but  has  several 
charters.  It  has  returned  2  mema.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
Ihe4lh  of  Edward  III.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  elective  franchise  was  vested  in  36  burgesses  and 
im  unlimited  number  of  free  burgesses  ;  but  of  these 
few  wire  made.  The  Boundary  Act  extended  the 
limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  which  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
6,367,  and  in  1837-38,  266  registered  electors.  The 
present  municipal  coincides  with  the  pari.  bor.  It  is 
divided  into  2  wards,  and  has  3  aldermen  and  18  cnm- 
mon-councilmcn.  Average  revenue  of  the  corporation, 
between  400/.  and  MX)/.  Estimated  rack  rental  of  the 
bor.  in  1836,  23,670/.  Petty  .ossions  for  the  division  are 
belli  in  fhfl  town,  i  ud  quarter  '■ssiDns  fur  the  co.,  alter- 
nately With  Salisbury,  Wiirmluster,  and  Marlborough. 
There  is  a  large  co.  bridewell  an.t  u  iiouse  of  correction 
near  it,  built  In  1810.  The  co.  coroners  ure  elected,  and 
tlie  CO.  members  nominated  -ud  rctiirueii,  at  Devizes  ; 
and  it  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  origin  of  the  name 
(in  old  records,  viviite,' Dwisii,^c.)  i*  supposed  to  be 
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firom  the  division  of  the  place  between  the  king  and  tha 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  Th  .-town  owes  itarlsetoan  Important 
castle  or  fortress  built  here  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  mound  remainf.  (Sir  Jt.  C. 
Hoare'i  WttU  ;  Part.  Paper;  &c.) 

DEVON,  a  marit.  co.  of  England,  forming  part  of 
ita  S.W.  peninsula,  and  having  E.  the  cos.  of  Dorset 
and  Somerset,  N.  the  Bristol  Channel,  W.  Cornwall, 
and  8.  the  English  Channel,     it  la  of  a  rhoroboidal 
ahape;  area,  1,664,400  acres,  of  which  about  1,200,000 
are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.    Sur- 
face and  soil  very  various.    A  great  portion  of  the  W. 
district  of  the  co.,  from  Okehampton  on  the  N.  to 
Ugborough  on  the  S.,  and  from  ilslngton  on  the  E.  to 
near  Tavistock  on  the  W.,  Is  occupied  by  Dartmoor, 
one  of  the  most  barren  and  worthless  tracts  in  the  king- 
dom.   It  includes  a  space  of  above  260,000  acres,  and  Is 
said  to  have  a  mean  elevation  of  more  than  1,700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  we  suspect  thi»  to  be  an 
exaggeration.    Its  surface  isvin  most  places,  extremely 
rugged:   the  soil,  where   It   Is  not  encumbered  with 
broaen  fragments  of  rock,  is  thin  and  poor ;  and  in  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  moor  the^e  is  an  immense 
morass,  covering  about  80,000  acres,  and  which  is,  in 
parts,  incapable  of  supporting  even  the  lightest  animals. 
That  part  of  the  moor,  called  the  Forest,  Is  parcel  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall ;  and  on  this,  and  some  other  of  the 
less  barren  portions,   some  improvements   liave   been 
effected,  particularly  in  the  way  of  planting.    But,  with 
the  exception  of  this  and  a  few  other  districts  of  very 
inferior  dimensions,  the  country  is  alike  beautifUl  and 
fertile.    The  vale  of  Exeter,  comprising  from  120.000  to 
130,000  acres,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  district  called  the  South  Ilanu,  extending  from  Tor- 
bay  round  to  Plymouth  Sound,  is  frequently  called  the 
garden  of  Devonshire,  and  is  finely  diversified,  and  very 
productive.     Climate  mild  but  moist,  though  not   so 
much  so  as  in  Cornwall.    Agriculture,    though  much 
Improved,  is    still  very  backward;   there  is  through- 
out the  CO.  a  great  want  of  any  regular  system  of  culti- 
vatiun,  and  the  crops  arc  inferior.     Potatoes  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated ;  cyder  is  largely  produced,  espe« 
cially  on  the  W,  parts  of  the  co.,  and  ia  a  common 
beverage ;  but  it  is  harsh  and  acid  ;  nnd  these  qualities, 
and  the  fireedom  with  which  it  is  drunk,  are  said  to 
occasion  the  colic  prevalent  among  the  natives.    Devon 
is  principally  a  grasing  and  dairy  co.  The  breed  of  cattle 
is  excellent :  they  are  of  a  high  red  colour,  fatten  easily, 
and  yield  capital  beef ;  are  well  adapted  for  field  labour, 
being,  though  rather  light,  docile,  and  ready  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost.    The  dairy  farmers  not  un- 
frequently   let  their  cows  to  dairymen  at  so  much  n 
liead.    Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  between  600,000  and 
7(10,000  head.    Property  much  divided.    Farms  of  all 
sizes  from  10/.  to  500/.  a  year ;  but  the  great  majority 
small.    Average  rent  of  laud,  in  1810,  14s.  8^.  an  acre. 
Minerals  important  and  valuable ;  copper  and  tin  mines 
are  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  lead,  iron 
ore,  and  manganese  are  met  with.    About  28,000  tons  of 
fine  clay,  raised  near  Kingsteignton,  Bovey,  and  other 
places  in  that  piirt  of  the  co.,  are  annually  shipped  for 
Staflbrdshire  and  other  seats  of  the  china-ware  manu- 
facture.    The   woollen    manufacture,   though  a  good 
deal  fallen  off,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent : 
there  were  in  the  Co.,  in  1839,  39  wonllen-mllls,  employ- 
ing 1,810  individuals,  with  3  flax  and  3  silk  mills.    Prin- 
cipal   rivers  Exe,  Dart,   Tamar,  Taw,  and  Torridge. 
Prinripal  towns,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Exeter,  Tiver- 
ton, Tavistock,  &c.    Devonshire  is  divided  into  33  hund. 
and  466  par. :  it  returns  22  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz. 
4  for  the  co. ;  2  for  the  city  of  Exeter  :  2  each  for  the 
bors.  of  Plymouthr  Devonport,   Tiverton,  Barnstaple, 
Honlton,  Tavistock,  and   1  otness ;  and  I   each  for  tho 
bors.  of  Ashburton  and  Dartmouth  :  registered  elector 
for  the  CO.,  in  1838-39,  18,432,  viz.  7,871  for  the  N.,  and 
lOi.'iOl  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.    Devonshire  had,  in 
1831,81,989  iniiab.  houses,  101,911  families,  and  494,478 
individuals,  of  whom  235,789  were  males,  and  258,Cm9 
females.    Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1838, 
169,44')/.  Annual  value  ofrealproperty.ln  1816,  1,924,912/. 
Profits  of  trades  and  professions  in  ditto,  757,444/. 

DEVONPORT,  a  sea-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  par.  of  Stoke-Damerall,  formerly 
called  Plymouth  Dock.  It  adjoins  that  portion  of  Ply- 
mouth called  Stonehou.se,  on  the  W.  ;  bu  aough  it 
received  its  present  distinctive  appellation  in  1824,  has  a 
separate  municipal  government,  and  returns  2  mems.  to 
the  H.  of  C,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  part  of  Plymouth  a* 
the  bor.  of  Mary-le-Bone  la  of  London.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, describe  it,  with  the  dock-yard,  breakwater,  &c., 
under  the  bend  PLVMOtrru. 

DEWSBUHY,  a  thriving  .iianufacturing  town,  par., 
and  township  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York.  The  par., 
which  contains  9,620  acres,  is  situat><d  principally  in  the 
wapentake  of  Aybrigg,  but  partly  also  in  that  of  Morlcy ; 
the  township  of  Duwsbury,  however,  >\hich  contilns 
1,330  acres,  is  wholly  In  the  former.  Fop.  of  township 
Yi   3 
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In  1801,4,S66 ;  in  1S31, 8,272 ;  and  now  (1839),  about  10,000. 
The  town,  situated  at  the  foot  ofa  liili,  on  tlie  Caldur.  is 
8  ni.  S.S.W.  Leeds,  9  m.  S.E.  Bradford,  and  9  m.  N.E. 
Huddersfleld  ;  in  the  very  centre,  in  fact,  of  the  clothing 
district.  The  approach  to  the  town  by  the  London  road, 
cut  through  a  deep  chasm,  has  a  fine  effect  i  the  town 
lies,  as  it  were,  at  your  feet ;  and  the  smolie  of  the  fac- 
tories in  the  distance  give  it  an  enlarged  appearance.  It 
has  a  good  mariiet-piace,  with  some  good  streets  ;  and  is 
welll^htedwith  gas  and  supplied  withwater.  All  Saints, 
the  principal  church,  is  of  great  antiquity :  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1766,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  interior  was  preserved. 
Churches  have  recently  been  erected  at  Dewslmry  Moor, 
Earls  Heaton,  and  Hanging  Heaton,  under  the  million 
net,  and  there  are  3  Methmlist  chapels,  and  a  Friends' 
chapel.  A  charity  school  was  founded  here  in  17(>0;  it 
has  an  endowment  of  about  lOfV.  a  year,  and  about  80 
boys  are  educated  as  free  scholars.  Wheelwright's  frce- 
si'hool,  conducted  on  the  national  system,  was  founded  in 
1727,  and  is  attended  by  100  boys,  and  as  many  girls. 
There  are  here  3  almshouses  ;  but  excepting  these,  the 
other  charities  are  of  little  importance.  A  mechanics' 
institute  was  attempted  to  be  set  on  foot  without  success. 

Jlewsbury  is  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the  Shixldy 
trade.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  beautiful  fabrics,  paper,  is  made  out  of  the 
vilest  materials,  ns  refuse  linen  nnd  cotton  rags,  cotton 
bagging,  Ac.  Verhaps,  however,  they  are  not  so  genenilly 
aware  that  refuse  woollen  rags  are  sul>jerte(l  to  the  same 
sort  of  metamorphosis ;  hut  such  is  ttiu  fact,  'i'liey  are 
collected  at  Dewsfury  m  vast  quantities  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  alter  undergoing  certain  prepara- 
tions, are  torn  to  pieces,  and  reduced  to  their  original 
state  of  wool,  by  the  aiil  of  powerful  machinery ;  and  this 
wool,  being  re-spun,  is  again  made  into  cloth  !  For- 
merly, shmldy  cloth  was  used  only  for  padding,  and 
such  like  purposes ;  but  now  blankets,  Ausliings,  drug- 
gets, carpets  and  table  covers,  cloth  for  pilot  and  I'ctcr- 
sham  great  coats,  &c.,  are  either  vholly  or  partly  made 
of  shoddy.  The  clothing  of  the  army,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tfiat  of  the  navy,  consists  priiuipally  of  tlic  same 
material,  which,  in  fact,  is  occasionally  worn  by  every 
body.  Large  quantities  of  bhwldv  cioth  are  exporteu. 
Great  improvements  have  recently  been  effected,  not 
only  in  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  bur  also  in  the  dyes  ;  this 
Is  espei'ially  seen  in  the  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms, 
whirn  is  no  longer  of  a  brick  dust  colour,  but  makes  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  scarlet.  The  iKautiful  woollen 
table  cloths  are  made  wholly  of  sh(Hl(ly,  being  printed  by 
aquafortis  from  designs  drawn  in  London  and  Mun- 
cliRstcr,  and  cut  on  holly  and  other  blocks  on  the  spot. 
The  whole  traile,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  art  and  civilisation  :  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  ori> 
gin,  and  Is  rapidly  extending  itself.  It  Is  most  active  in 
summer,  and  is  comparatively  dead  In  winter.  About 
1,'iiOO  men,  and  os  many  women  and  Xyny,  are  employed  in 
the  mills,  and  In  the  manuractures  ol  sliodiiy  in  Dewshnry. 
Wages  vary  from  7».  dd.  to  2(1*.  a  week.  No  power  looms 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture.  Dewsbury  Is  connected 
by  canals  with  Hull  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  on 
the  other. 

Hetty  sessions  held  every  alternate  Wednesilay.  Dews- 
bury  Is  the  centre  of  a  poor  law  union.  (Private  /»• 
JormaHtm.) 

DEKPHOIIL,  a  town  of  Porsia,  In  Kutlitan,  in  a  lino 
plain,  on  the  Abial,  JH  m.  W.  by  N.  Shuster.  I'op, 
14,000  or  |.'i,)KN).  Its  only  ornament  Is  a  noble  bridge  of 
32  arches,  constructed  by  command  of  Siipor.  The  piers 
are  of  alone,  and  the  arines  and  upper  parts  brick.  It  Is 
4iyi  paces  in  length,  20  in  breadth,  and  about  40  in  height. 
{Kinncir'i  I'mitin  Empire.  !Hi.) 

IXIAII  or  l)IIAI(ANlMUil!|(,  an  ancient  lid.  town 
of  HIndostan,  prov.  Maiwah,  cap.  of  a  small  Malmratta 
htate  under  Hrltlsh  protection  i  211  m.  W.S.VV.  Indore, 
and  l,!iOS  It.  above  llie  level  <if  the  sea  ;  lat.  'i'f  il.V  N., 
Icmg.  7^'^  24'  v..  At  one  period  it  is  said  to  have  eon- 
tainiKl  20,(>0'l  houses :  In  IMv'li  there  were  leas  than  5,ii<Nl, 
but  the  imp.  was  rapidly  increasing.  It  Is  surrnnmled  hy 
n  mud  wall,  and  contains  some  good  linildln»(s  and  seve- 
ral tanks.  The  fort,  di't.iclied  from  the  town,  la  sur. 
roundetl  by  walls  abvot  'M\  ft.  high,  with  round  and  squaru 
towers.  This  (own  is  cif  great  antlooitv  ;  Ha  rajalis  ant 
of  a  moat  diatlngolslied  Maliaratia  fnnlly.  anil  lormerly 
li.id jireeedence  of  lioth  .Sclndin  and  llolcar.  {Iliitiiillon'i 
/■:.f.(lax.) 

DllOI.POon.  an  inl.  lonn  of  llindoatan,  prov.  Agra, 
r»p.  of  a  small  Hindoo  prim  ipiilily  under  llrlllah  protec- 
tion, .14m.  .S.S.W.  Agra, 'iKm.  N  N.K.  <iwalior.  and  I  ni. 
N.  the  fhuinbul  river;  lat.  20"  4:'  N..  long.  77'M4'  K. 
It  is  fre<|uently'mentioned  liy  the  Kni|i<'ror  llalier  In  lila 
memoirs,  and  Is  allll  of  consideralde  site;  its  environs 
•re  rich  and  priHini  live. 

I>IAM^)NI)  HAKiMU'lt,  n  hnrhour  In  lln-  river 
Hooghly,  Hlndoslan,  34)0.  below  (alciitta,  uhrre  Ilie 
t  omiMny's  ships  uaiially  onload  their  ootwaril.  and  re- 
ri'lve  on  board  the  greater  part  of  their  Imoiiwanl  lar- 
Kock.    litre  are  guvi  nimriil  w  in  hoii:  es  lor  gliipi'  sliitc  , 


(C,  prtAfflVd  by  an  embankment  from  Inunda. 
I  abou  i^  "hV  y*""  "K"  *"  excellent  brick  road 
trftctci* '.".  hence  to  Calcutta.    The  place  is 


rigging,  &c.,  pro 

tion  ;  and  abou , 

was  constrbctri' 

very  unhealthy      rt  the  adjacent  rice  lands  are  in'^a  high 

state  of  cultivatio'd.  (Hamitlon'i  £.  J.  Gazetteer,  i.  5lo  ) 

DIARBEKR,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia  (Armenia') 
cap.  pachalik  of  same  name,  on  the  Tigris,  by  which  it  is 
nearly  encircled,  in  a  noble  plain  or  table-land,  160  m 
S.  .S.  W.  Erzcroum  ;  lat.  37°  55'  30"  N.,  long.  39°  52'  e! 
Pop.  probably  about  40,000.  (Brant  says  about  8.fl(io 
families;  of  which,  6,.100  are  Turks,  1 ,500  Arpienians 
8.'>  Catholics,  70  Greeks,  and  HO  Jews.)  "  It  Is  sur' 
rounded  by  n  prodigious  wall  of  black  stone,  which,  for 
height  and  .'Solidity,  is  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia:  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  mucli  neglected,  acd  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  have  a  good 
appearance ;  but  the  streets,  though  paved,  are  narrow 
and  tilthy.  The  castle  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town ;  it 
is  also  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  divided  into 
many  courts  and  liandsome  buildings.  The  bazaar  is  well 
supplied  with  corn  and  provisions ;  nnd  the  adjoining 
country  is  fruitful  nnd  well  cultivated;  cotton,  silk, 
copper,  and  iron  arc  manufactured,  and  sent  to  liagdud 
nnd  Constantinople.  When  viewed  from  a  distance,  it 
has  a  tine  appearance.  The  elevation  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  the  windings  of  the  Tigris,  and  height  of  the 
walls  and  towers,  with  the  cupolas  of  the  mosques,  give 
it  an  ttir  of  grandeur  far  above  that  of  any  city  which  I 
have  visited  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  river  is 
generally  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  12  arches,  about  )  ni, 
below  the  town." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  city  given  by  Mr.  Kinneir 
(Memoir  r\t  I'ertian  K7Hpirt;yi.  334.)  in  1H13.  But  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brant,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  IS3.'i,  its 
condition  would  appear  to  have  materially  deteriorated 
in  the  interval,  lie  states  that  Its  manufactures  had 
greatly  declined ;  that  the  trade  with  Bagdad  was  anni- 
hilated, and  that  with  Aleppo  reduced  to  Inslgaifcanee; 
that  the  villages  in  the  plain  had  been  destrmed ;  ami 
that  no  one  dared  venture  bi^nnd  the  walls  oi^  the  city, 
except  in  company  of  a  caravan.  These  disaslrnus 
results  had  been  occasioned  by  tlie  depredations  of  the 
Kurds,  which  the  government  was  too  feeble  or  careless 
to  restrain.    (Journal Oeog.  .Svcifftf,  vl.  200.) 

This  city  was  founded.or,  more  nrulmbly,  restored,  Iiy  the 
emperor  Constans,  anno  349.  It  is  sometimes  called  Amul 
or  timid,  and  Is  described  under  this  nami;  by  Abnifeda. 

DIE  (nn.  Dfatfoconliorunt),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
DrOme,  cap.  nrrnnd.,  on  the  DrOme,  26  m.  S.E.  Valentc. 
Pop.  (IH3t>)  3,!MMI.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked 
w  Ith  numerous  towers  :  is  clean  and  well  built ;  has  a  ca- 
thedral, an  ancient  episcopal  palace  ;  many  Honian  n;- 
mains ;  and  ailk  fabrics,  tanneries,  rope-walks,  and  paper- 
mills.  In  the  inth  century  the  Calvlnists  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  had  a  university  here.  (Huifo,  art  Drome.) 

DIE'  (SAINT),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Vosges,  rap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Meurthe,  24  m.  E.N.E.  Epinal.  1'od. 
(ex.  cant.)  5,732.  It  Is  well  situated  and  well  built  I'l 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall ;  anil  has  a  communal  loi- 
lege,  nnd  a  public  librAy  with  9,500  vols.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefecture,  court  of  original  Jurlsdietion,  anda 
bishopric,  of  which  Ihu  d^p.  Vosges  forms  the  dioccjp. 
There  arc  some  fabrics  of  cottons,  handkerchiefs,  stock- 
ings, and  potash.  iJIngui  Uict.dfog.) 

DIEPPE,  a  marlt.  town  of  Franco,  dtp.  .Scine-lnlt- 
rleure,  can.  arrond. ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Armies,  on  tlio 
Britlsli  ('hannel,  nearly  opposite  Bcachy  Head,  Irum 
which  it  Is  distant  67  m.  S.N.E.,  31  m.  N.  Ilouen.  and 
92  in.  N.  W.  Paris  ;  lat.  49"  W  34"  N.,  long.  P  4'  41"  K. 
Pop.  (IKW)  10,820.  It  is  well  built :  streets  broad,  refni- 
lar,  and  onn  of  them  3-4ths  m.  in  length;  houses  iniislljr 
of  brick,  and  ornainented  with  balconies.  It  conslilMir 
two  parts,'—  the  town  properly  so  called,  and  ita  auliiirb 
of  /,(■  I'ullil.  separjited  from  it  hy  the  port,  but  roniniu- 
nicaling  with  the  town  by  a  (lying  bridge.*  It  la  well 
supplliil  with  water,  which  la  conveyed  by  an  atiniilurl 
exeav:ite<l  In  solid  roi-k  for  3  m.,  and  dislrihutiHi  tuts 
public,  and  alM)ve  2011  private,  fountains.  Its  pnrl,  rn- 
closed  by  two  jettlea,  nnd  snrroundeil  by  quays.  i.<  ra. 
palile  of  aeeommiKlating  a  great  number  of  veasili  of 
I'rnin  Oil  to  OliO  tons  i  but  It  dries  at  low  water,  la  wllh 
dilliciilly  kept  from  lllllng  up,  and  ia  rather  of  iIuiikithiii 
aicess  from  Its  narrowiieas  and  the  rapidity  of  the  nir- 
rent  bulb  Inw.irila  and  ontw.irds.  It  is  proiecliil  hy  .in 
old  caslle  on  a  clilf  to  the  \V.  of  tlie  town,  anil  by  miidv 
batteries.  It  li.ia  two  churches,  from  the  sleeple  iil  imo 
of  nhii'li,  Kt.  .lacqiies,  the  English  coast  may  l>e  >prii. 
Since  |H22,  when  a  handsome  estalilishinent  Inr  mm- 
li.ilbtng  was  formeil,  DIepiio  has  become  a  favmitiii' 
wateiing  place,  and  llie  niiinlH'r  of  vlallers  has  niiiliimnl 
til  Increase.  It  la  the  seat  of  a  court  of  iirl)(inal  juilt- 
■III  tion  t  baa  a  communal  college  with  a  puiilir  lilinrr 
I'ontainlnH  4,(KKIvnls.,  aseliool  of  navigation,  an  Ihii|Ksi, 

*  'llila  !•  Ilif  sl.ili'mmil  ■.tllic  HnrUil„n;ltr  ilrt  (frni  .fa  W.nJ.  ll» 
ItHhIr  tin  yiiyilg,tir,y.  IH3.,  anjfs  lltv  l>rl'If{t'  li  '4  *u^\v,  ami  lt«.i.».a 
III  hi  1. 
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DIEST. 

tnd  a  theatre.  Ivory  article!  are  made  hero  In  greater 
perfection  perhaps  than  In  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  and 
tliere  are  some  gugar-reflneries,  tanneries,  rope-walka, 
and  building  docks  for  trading  vessels.  The  manufac- 
ture of  lace,  for  which  thta  town  was  once  distinguished, 
has  now  much  diminished,  Dieppe  is  an  entrepAt  for 
salt  and  colonial  produce,  and  has  conaiderable  trade ;  but 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  inhab.  depend  for  «up- 
port  on  the  flsheriea,  especially  those  of  mackerel,  her- 
rings, &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  Vessels  are  also 
fitted  out  for  the  cod  and  whale  fianeriei.  There  are  two 
oyster-banks,  whence  about  12,000,000  oysters  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  Paris.  A  regular  Intercourse  is  kept  up  by 
steam-boats  between  Brighton  and  Dieppe  ;  and  as  the 
Journey  to  Paris  by  land  Is  much  shorter  by  this  than  by 
any  other  route,  it  is  preferred  by  many  travellera. 
Dieppe  was  bombarded  and  all  but  destroyed  by  the 
Knglish  and  Dutch  in  IG94.  The  inhab.  have  been  dia- 
tioKuished  by  their  enterpriae.  They  discovered  Ca- 
nada, fuundea  Quebec,  and  explored  the  coasts  of  Africa 
to  some  distance  a  century  previously  to  Vasco  de  Gama. 
Bruien  de  la  Martlni^re,  the  author  of  the  Grand  Die- 
tionnaire  Gfographique,  S^e.,  was  a  native  of  Dieppe. 
(liiigo,  France  Pilloreigue, art.  Seine Irtfilrieurei  Encyc. 
des  Gens  rf«  Monde.) 

DIEST,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Demer,  anil  on  the  railway  from  Antwerp 
to  Liege,  32  m.  E.N.E.  Brusse's.  Pop.  (1836)  r>,!)()3.  ft 
is  about  a  league  in  circ,  buv  this  space  is  in  great  part 
occupied  with  flelds  and  gardens.  It  has  a  college,  ma- 
nufactures of  stockings,  woollens,  &c.,  and  anme  excel- 
lent brcweriea ;  and  aends  2  depa.  to  the  states  of  the 
prov.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1709,  but  retaken  and  dismantled  by  the  French  in  the 
same  year.  (Cannabich  i  Dict.Geogr.) 

DIGNE  (an.  Uina  or  Dinia),  a  town  of  France,  dtp. 
Alpes-Basses,  of  which  It  is  the  cap. ;  at  the  foot  and  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  BI6one,  A5  m.  N.E.  Alx,  78 
m.  S.S.W.  Grenoble,  and  373  m.  S.E.  Paris  ;  lat.  44° S* 
N.;  long.  6°  14*  19"  E.  Vop.  (e*.  mm.)  3JSWi.  It  is  en- 
circled  by  ancient  walls  Hanked  n'ith  square  towers. 
Streets  generally  narrow,  crooked,  and  flithy,  and  the 
houses  mean.  In  its  vicinity  arc  tome  saline  baths,  ser- 
viceable in  rheumatic,  paralytic,  and  cutaneous  affections, 
and  gunshot  wounds.  One  of  the  avenues  to  the  town  la 
plantinl  with  treca  and  bordered  with  handsome  houses. 
Digne  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  primary  jiiriadictinn,  a 
court  of  aasize,  a  tribuniti  of  commerce,  a  communal  col- 
lege, and  a  bishopric  ;  but  neither  its  principal  church 
nor  episcopal  palace  deserves  notice.  It  has  a  public 
library  with  3,000  vols.,  a  society  of  agriculture,  depart- 
mental nursery  grounds,  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in 
prunes,  almonds,  corn,  hemp,  cloth,  cattle,  and  leather. 
(//«/}«,  art.  Alpe»'Bii$sei ;  Guide  dn  I'nyageur,  ^c.) 

DIJON  (an.  Divio),  a  celebrated  town  of  Krancc.dcp. 
Ciite  d'Or,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.,  as  It  was  formerly  of 
the  iluchy  and  prov.  of  Burgundy,  In  a  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  CAte  d'Or  Afnuntains,  on  the  Ouehe,  at 
the  cnntlucncc  of  the  Suzon,  Kl.'i  m.  N.  Lyons,  and  IfiU 
ni.  S.K.  P.ul8  !  lat.  47°  19'  2ft"  N.,  long.fP  2'.'>"  K.  Pop. 
(IKWi)  24.344.  It  Is  surrounded  by  ramparts  planted  with 
trcen,  anil  Is  for  the  most  part  very  well  built.  Its  streets 
arp  hrnail,  well  paved,  anil  clean  ;  and  it  contains  sevi-ral 
large  and  line  squares.  Its  environs  are  extremely  beau- 
llful,  and  few  towns  in  Franre  possess  such  fine  public 
wnliit.  The  Suzon,  running  In  various  subterranean 
rliannels  through  dililrent  quarters,  contributes  to  the 
rlranlinesB  for  which  Dijon  la  conspicuous.  In  the  Place 
lliii/nle,  constructeil  In  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Is  the 
p.ilace  which  has  succee<le<l  to  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
i\\i\{'i  of  Hurgiindy,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  de- 
•triiyed  by  tire  In  Ift<l2.  A  large  square  tower  formerly 
bi'liinging  to  tills  enstlc,  and  called  l.a  Tirrame,  now 
series  as  an  observatory  :  the  palace,  which  was  llniahed 
in  I7H.I,  was  destined  I'lirthe  receptiimuf  the  stales  of  the 
pmiiiice,  and  for  the  realilence  of  the  ,)rlnee8  of  Cnndi*, 
Willi,  under  the  old  ri'gime,  were  Its  hereditary  governors  ; 
lis  ningniflrenl  suite  of  apartments  Is  now  occupied  bv  the 
miisiiims  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  castle  of  Di- 
jon, I'ommeiiriHl  by  Lniils  XI.,  and  terminated  under 
Louis  XII.  In  ini3,  biTame  In  the  IHth  century  a  state- 
prison,  in  whh'li  ihe  Duchess  of  Maine,  Mirabeoii,  and 
ntlier  dlstingu'slied  persons  were  cimHnH  ;  It  now  acrvea 
for  the  quarters  nf  the  frena-rt'iirmri.  Several  of  the 
rliiirchps  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  That  of  St.  Ile- 
nlgne.  In  which  the  Installallou  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
giuiily  Imik  place,  was  founded  In  the  nih  century,  and 
r.'lHillt  ill  IKXl.  It  auin<r<Hl  materially  diiring  the  Hevo- 
liitioti ;  hul  Its  spire  la  still  standing,  and  reaches  tn  Ihe 
helglitiifVH  miires,  nr  :I2I|  ft.  above  ground.  The 
cli:in  lies  of  Notre  Dame  and  Ht.  Michael  are  remark- 
alile  alike  for  their  anliiiiiity,  the  iM'iiuty  of  their  ar- 
chlliTtiire,  and  the  magiiltUence  of  their  urnamenta.  The 
clmrch  of  St.  Anne  la  an  elegant  miMlern  atructiire,  with 
a  line  ilome.  The  hall  of  Justice  la  n  large  ancient  edl- 
'iie,  and  Ihe  lliealre  Is.  next  to  lliat  of  lliiideiiux,  the 
li.milsiimest  in  France  nut  of  I'arla.    There  are  two  pub- 
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He  librariei,  one  of  which  has  40,000  printed  vola.,  and 
600  or  600  MSS. ;  a  cabinet  of  natural  hiatory,  and  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  2  hoapltala,  an  orphan  asylum,  2  priaona,  a 
town-hall,  hotels  of  the  prefecture  and  academy,  and 
many  private  residences  built  during  the  hidependence 
of  the  duchy,  which  give  to  the  city  a  venerable  and  in. 
teresting  appearance.  Dijon  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court 
for  the  dcpts.  C6te  d'Or,  Haute  Mame,  and  Saoiie  et 
Loire,  a  court  of  asaize,  tribunaU  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  of  commerce,  and  of  a  bishopric ;  and  ia  the  head-  . 
quarters  of  a  military  division.  It  has  an  acadfrm'e  uni- 
venitaire,  with  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  literature,  a 
royal  and  7  other  colleges,  a  superior  school  of  the  line 
arts,  a  aecondary  school  of  medicine,  a  primary  normal 
school,  and  numerous  learned  aocietiea.  It  nai  anme 
fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  atuiTs,  vinegar,  niua- 
tard,  for  which  it  la  famous,  wax-candlea,  hata,  eartnen- 
ware,  soap,  &c. ;  besides  sugar  and  wax  reiineriea,  tan- 
neries, and  breweries :  but  Its  principal  dependence  la  on 
ita  wine  trade.  It  being  the  principal  dep6t  and  market 
for  the  sale  of  Burgundy.  This  town  existed  prevloualy 
to  the  period  of  Komau  domination  ,  it  was  fortiSed,  and, 
according  to  aome,  reln-.llt  by  Marcua  Aureliua ;  and  en- 
larged and  embeiliahed  by  Aurellan,  anno  274.  In  11.37, 
it  was  burnt  down,  but  soon  rose  from  its  aahea  :  it  wiu 
annexed  to  France,  with  the  reat  of  Burgundy,  in  1447. 
It  has  produced  many  very  dlstiiiguished  men  ;  among 
others  may  b<t  specllied  Bossuet,  the  great  glory  of  the 
Galilean  church,  born  here  on  the  27th  of  Sept.  1627  ; 
Creblllon,  Piron,  Longepierre,  Daubcnton,  Guyton  de 
Morveau,  Sic.  (.Hugo,  art.  Cited'Ori  Guide  du  Voya- 
geur,  tic.  !  Enct/cl.  des  Gens  du  Monde.) 

DINAGEPOOH,  an  inl.  distr.  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Bengal ;  between  lat.  24°  48*  and  26°  IM'  N.,  and  long. 
88°  1'  and  89°  1 1'  E.  i  having  W.  and  N.  the  distr.  Pur- 
neali,  E.  Rungponr,  and  S.  RoJIahaye;  length  N.  to  S. 
lOAm.,  breadth,  82  m. ;  area,  6,374  aq.  m. ;  pop.  (1822) 
2,341,420,  nearly  two-thlrda  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
Thia  was  one  of  the  districts  specially  surveyed  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  Hamilton,  liy  orders  from  the  government,  in 
1809.    It  contains  no  mountains,  nor  even  hills  ;  but  its 
surface  is  undulating :  It  Is  every  where  Intersoeted  by 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Mobanonda,  Atreyl, 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Gauges.    There  are  no  lakes, 
but  In  the  rainy  icnaon  lome  of  the  rivers  swell  out  Into 
extensive  marshes  ;  and  as  they  are  constantly  changing 
their  courses,  their  deserted  channels  often  contain  a  con 
siderable  expanse  of  stagnant  water.     The  winds  are 
more  variable  here  than  In  any  other  part  of  India,  but 
for  the  most  part  E.    The  rainy  season  commonly  lasti 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Oct.    Towarili 
the  end  of  this  season  the  nights  are  hot  and  oppressive, 
but  the  maximum  heat  ia  not  so  great  aa  at  Calcutta. 
From  Nov.  to  Feb.  the  natives  often  auflV>r  much  from 
cold,  and  lires  are  agreeable  to  Europeans.   The  E.  wind* 
are  accounted   very  unhealthy ;   and   Intermittent  and 
other  fevera  annually  deatroy  a  great  many  of  the  pop. 
The  soil  la  In  aome  parta  a  red  and  atiff  clay,  unuaiiul  In 
Bengal ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  Is  light  and  ash. 
coloured.    Nitre  was  formerly  made  In  this  diatrlct,  but 
the  soil  Is  not  pei^liarly  adapted  for  It,  and  its  manufac- 
ture has  been  removed  to  more  favourable  situations. 
The  banyan,  mango,  arera,  \c.,  flourish  j  palms,  gene- 
rally, do  not  thrive,     There  are  some  small  saiil  forests  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  timber  Is  inferior,  and  nseleat 
for  boat-building.    There  are  few  tigers  or  leopards,  no 
wolves  or  hyenas,  and  the  wild  elephant  or  rhinoceros  li 
very  rarely  seen.    Deer,  hares,  porcupines,  Ichneiimona, 
litters,  &c.,  are  very  plentiful  ;  and  wild  hogs  and  buflhlot 
do  much  damage  to  the  crops.    Birds  arc  abundant,  and 
si>  are  llsh  ;  the  last  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
animal  fooil  ronsumed.    CriH'iHliles  are  not  uncommon, 
but  are  little  dreade<l ;  tortoises,  and  some  lizards,  are    , 
eagerly  soiiglit  for  as  articles  of  diet  \  insects  are  not  very 
troiiblesoine.     About  two-thlrda  of  the  land  Is  fully  occu- 
pied and  cultivated;  rice  Is  Ihe  principal  article  of  cuU 
tine,  hut  Is  Inferior  to  that  of  I'atna  \  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  legumes,  and  oily  seeds,  are  successively  the  jiro- 
diice  next  hi  Importance.     The  cotton  riiUed  In  the  N.  la 
very  bad,  but  that  of  the  S.  Is  liner  than  that   Imported 
from  the  \V.  of  India  i  the  sngar-eiine  Is  largely  culti- 
vated, ami  Is  of  a  good  quality  ;  Indigo  and  tobacco  are 
also  raised,  but  the  latter  imt  In  suBlcient  qiinnllly  for 
home  coiisuuiptioTi.     Tlie  busliaiiilry ofthedlslriit  Is  de- 
pliirable  ;  the  ploiigli  is  without  a  coulter  or  mould  board, 
and  III  siinie  p.irts  wants  even  the  share,  all  the  other 
farm  iiuplemeiits  ore  nearly  as  had  ;  and  ftf.  will  buy  all 
that  are  deenieil  necessary  rtir  Ihe  culture  of  live  acres  of 
land.     Bnlh  the  oxen  anil  horses  are  wretchwl,  except  a 
breed  of  ponies  from  Bootan  ;  all  cattle  are,  however,  ill 
fed,  and  on  none  hut  natural  paktures.     There  are  very 
few  carta  or  conveyances  iif  any  kind  In  the  district.  The 
farms  are  generally  small ;  alii'iut  one  farmer  only  In  six- 
teen may  rent  from  an  to  |IH»  acrt «  ;  estates  are  also  gene- 
rally small  \  most  of  the  land  beliings  lo  Hindoos.    Tliero 
are,  hinvevii ,  vi  ly  few  iinUvidunl'  In  a  slate  of  lieggiiry. 
and  such  as  are  &o  are  rrndlly  relieved,  the  dIspoilUun  of 
^   >  1 
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the  pmpl«  generally  being  charitable.  Except  those  of 
Europeans,  and  lome  Mohammedani,  no  homes  have 
any  other  than  a  thatched  roof:  mud  walls  are  most 
common  ;  but.  In  some  instances,  the  huts  are  wholly  con- 
structed of  straw  and  reeds.  The  furniture  of  both  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindoos  Is  nearly  alike,  and  the  whole, 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  not  worth  more  than  a 
rupee.  Most  of  these  classes  sleep  on  sackcloth  or  mats 
on  the  ground.  They  are  generally  very  ill-clothed,  but 
both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  wear  manv  ornaments ; 
the  women  of  both  races  colour  sheir  eyelids  with  lamp- 
black. For  food,  the  people  are  generally  better  off  than 
for  lodging,  furniture,  or  clothing  ;  and  few  are  distressed 
by  hunger,  although  their  food  Is  seldom  very  nourishing ; 
the  lower  classes  are  obliged  to  use  the  ashes  of  the  plan- 
tain root,  &c.  for  salt,  and  often  want  for  tobacco,  their 
favourite  and  almost  only  stimulus.  Slaves  are  few,  and 
serrants,  especially  female  ones,  scarce  ;  for  early  mar- 
riages are  so  universal,  that  nearly  every  woman  is  mar- 
ried by  the  period  of  puberty,  or  is  else  subject  to  a  stigma. 
The  inhab.,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  poverty,  are 
feeble,  sickly,  and  subject  to  various  diseases ;  and  are 
also  ignorant,  mendacious,  and  occasionally  rapacious. 
Dacoity  was  formerly  a  very  prevalent  crime.  Kducatiuii 
has  proceeded  to  very  little  more  than  rudimental  in- 
struction among  about  1  in  16  of  the  male  sex.  Chris- 
tianity has  mad9  but  little  progress.  (For  copious 
particulars  respecting  this  district,  see  F.  B.  Hamilton's 
Stalittics  nf  DituUpur.     Calcutta,  I  H3.'«. ) 

DiNAOKPooR  ( uini\fpur,  the  abode  qf  beggars),  an  inl. 
town  of  llindostan  :  cap.  of  the  above  distr. ;  seat  of  the 
British  judicial  and  revenue  courts  ;  between  two  tribu- 
taries to  the  Ganges  ;  65  m.  K.S.K.  Purneah,  and  HG  m. 
N.N.R.  Moorshedabad :  lat.  iVJ  37'  N.,  long.  8S"43'  E. 
Fop.  30,000,  chieHy  Mohammedans.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  very  poor  place ;  its  houses  are  chiefly  thatched 
huts,  there  being,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  but 
eight  brick  dwellings  out  or  ft,0O0,  exclusive  of  the  Eu- 
ropean residences,  public  offices,  &c.,  which  are  built  in 
the  worst  Anglo-Indian  style.  Its  most  densely  peopled 
portion  has  near  its  centre  a  square  surrounded  with 
■hops,  Ac.  ;  in  thn  English  quarter,  and  other  portions, 
the  houses  are  detachMl  fk'om  each  other,  and  intermixed 
with  gardens  and  pasture  lands.  What  may  he  considered 
the  port  of  (he  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Punahlioba,  is 
o<Trupied  by  merchants,  warehouses,  &c.  It  is  clean  and 
well  watched,  but  not  lighted ;  the  roads  round  it  are 
kept  In  g0(Kl  repair  by  convicts,  but  bridges  are  wanted. 
It  rontalns  no  public  building  of  any  importance,  except- 
ing the  house  of  the  late  rajah,  btiilt  in  l7Hn,  a  strange 
mixture  of  Kurupoan,  Moorish,  and  Hindoo  styles, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  but  now  in  great 
measure  gone  to  deciy.  The  vicinity  of  Dinagepoor  has 
a  s.inily  soil,  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  chii'Hy  occu- 

5 lied  by  latturcs.  (Ilamiltun  ,■  Buchanan  t  Dinagepoor  i 
Hamihitn'a  IV.  F.  I.  llaz.,  1.  617.} 

DINAN,  a  town  of  France,  den.  CWes-du-Nord,  cap. 
arrond.,  Iieautifully  situated  on  a  ncight  on  the  lelt  bank 
of  the  Uance.  M  m.  E.  St.  Bricuc.  I'op.  (lH3fi)  7,;r'6. 
It  Is  surrounded  by  walls  of  extraordinary  height  and 
thickness,  thn  works  outside  of  which  are  now  convcriod 
into  gardens,  and  laid  out  as  nulilic  walks.  Stni'ts 
mostly  ill  built,  narrow,  dark,  ami  dirty;  tliough  of  late 
years  some  parts  of  tin'  town  have  been  much  Iniproic  I, 
The  prlnripal  nubile  buildings  are,  —  a  castle,  built  abon' 
I3IJ0,  now  UHcil  as  a  prison,  two  churches  of  (lothlc  arclil- 
tcrture,  the  town-hall,  clock- tower,  hospital,  and  concort- 
h.ill.  Vessels  of  from  70  to  'M  tons  come  up  to  DInnn  at 
high  water :  It  rommunirates  with  llenni!S  by  the  cunnl 
of  llle  and  Ilanre,  the  river  U'iiig  navlgabli^  only  as  far  ii<i 
this  town.  Dinan  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  prini.ir) 
Jurisdiction,  and  of  a  ccunmunal  college  :  it  lias  n  school  ol' 
design,  a  public  library,a  society  of  agriculture, /iic.,  with 
manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  cotton  stulh,  flannels,  shoes, 
and  hats  for  the  troops  ind  colonics,  leather,  Ac,  beet- 
mot  sugar-factories ;  ai.d  has  some  trade  in  butter,  hemp, 
thread.  Ac.  (Jingo. art.  CAlii-du-Sord ;  Diet  (Itog.) 

DINANT,  a  town  of  Helglinn,  prov.  Namur,  cup,  ar. 
rnnd.,  on  the  Meuse,  M  m.  .S.  bv  K.  Namur.  I'lip.  ( 1M6) 
A.o:i3.  It  Is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  wliii'h  is  Its  eaiitie.  It  is  divided  into  the 
"Town-proper  "  and  tlie  "  Inland,"  and  has  a  siiliurb,  a 
Cothlc  cathedral,  several  other  chiirrlies.  V  h<M|>llal«,  ami 
a  l.atin  school.  Its  niaimractiires  aie  chiefly  thoke  of 
woollens,  hats,  cutlery,  cards,  verjuice,  i.iead,  ginger- 
bread. |>a[)er,  and  gian^ ;  liiit  it  has  several  oil,  fluur,  and 
hemp  inlllii,  witii  iiillis  for  rutting  .uid  polishing  marlile, 
and  numerous  >alt-relliierles,  tiuuicriea,  and  lireweries. 
it  is  the  seat  of  a  ourt  of  priniarv  jiirisdlctiiiii,  anil  tlie 
residence  of  a  iiiliilary  ciimmanilaiit.  Dinaiit  Is  very 
•nelent.  In  the  Itlli  century  it  was  a  iirosperoin  eoni- 
merrial  town  i  In  It'ii'i  It  was  sacked  and  hiirnt  by  Duke 
Pliillp  of  lliirKUnily  i  anil  again  siuKed  in  LVil'liy  llie 
])iikeof  Ncvers.  I  I'limlermnelen,  Diet,  li^og  itelaPiov. 

OINAI'ltOn.a'ilnl  town,  anil  llritish  military  slalinn 
111  IllllUusian,  pliiv.  lUli.ii,  oil  the  .S.  tide  ul  tin  (i.iiig'  .<. 
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14m.  W.  Fatna  i  lat.  26°  37'  N.,  long.  Btfi  V  E.  Th« 
cantonments  arc  large  and  handsome,  with  a  tine  quav 
three  extensive  squares  of  barracks  for  the  European 
troops,  uniformly  built,  of  one  lofty  ground  story,  well 
raised,  stuccoed,  and  furnished  with  arcades  i  there  are 
also  large  barracks  for  the  native  troops.  The  garrison 
consists,  according  to  late  returns,  of  6,758  men,  1,164  of 
whom  are  Europeans.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with 
European  goods  i  and  in  its  neighbourhood  potatoes  are 
largely  cultivated  by  both  Europeans  and  natives,  ( llatnii- 
ton*!  E.  I.  Gax.,  i.  617. ;  Mod.  Trav.,  x.  237.) 

DINGLE,  a  marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry,  prov. 
Monster,  on  a  slope  at  the  bottom  of  Dingle  Harbour  oii 
the  N.  side  of  Dingle  Hay,  26  m.  \V.  by  8.  Tralce.  Hon 
(1821)  4,538;  (1H31)  4,327  ;  pop.  of  par.  in  1834,  6,799,  of 
whom  249wero  of  the  estab.  church,  and  6,550  Rom.  Cath 
Many  of  the  houses  are  built  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  it 
having  formerly  maintained  an  intimate  communication 
with  Spain.  The  par.  church  and  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  are 
modern  buildings ;  a  second  chapel  is  attached  to  a  nun- 
nery ;  and  a  largo  national  school-house  has  l)een  erected 
It  has  a  dispensary,  and  is  a  constabulary  and  coast-guard 
station ;  and  is  much  frequented  during  summer  aa  n 
bathing  place.  The  harbour  is  fit  only  for  small  vesgejj 
which  lie  aground  on  mud  at  low  water.  The  corpora-! 
tion,  under  a  charter  of  Jas.  I.,  in  1607,  consists  of  a 
sovereign,  12  burgesses,  and  a  commonalty.  It  has  ju- 
risdiction over  a  district  of  land  extending  2  Irish  m.  In 
every  direction  from  the  par.  church  j  and  that  of  tiui 
sovereign,  as  admiral  of  the  harlxmr,  is  detorinincd  by 
the  flight  of  an  arrow  discharged  from  the  harbours  nf 
Dingle,  Ventry,  Smcrwick,  and  Ferriter's  Creek.  It  re- 
turned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  Union, wiien 
it  was  disfrancliiscd.  General  sessions  are  heldtnirca 
year,  and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Fridays.  The  linen 
m."  -ifacture,  which  formerly  flourished  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  is  now  contined  to  that  of  coarse  cloth 
in  small  quantities:  grain  and  butter  arc  the  chief  arti. 
cles  of  trade.  The  fishery  also,  which  hail  been  very 
productive,  large  numbers  of  herring,  flat  and  roiii  d  Hsli, 
having  been  taken,  is  in  a  very  depressed  state,  so  inucli 
so,  that  the  town  is  supiiliud  with  cured  fish  from  foreign 
markets.  It  has  two  fldur-mills  and  a  brewere.  i>o^t. 
oltice  revenue  in  1830, 247/.;  in  1836, 283/.  (Fithery  Rep.  ,< 
Railwau  Hep,,  l/c.) 

DINGWALL,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town 
of  Scotland,  CO.  Ross,  on  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Cruinarty 
Frith,  19  m.  N.N.W.  fnvcrness.  i'op.  (1»01)  I,l(i6- 
(1H3I)  1,715.  It  is  built  in  tho  Dutch  fashion,  and  is 
rather  neat,  consisting  of  one  leading  street,  with  scvernl 
inferior  ones  branching  from  it.  The  harbour  was  orl. 
ginally  at  an  Inconvenient  distance;  but  in  tHI5.|7,  a 
canal  was  formed  (at  an  expense  or  4,366/.),  bynhicli 
vessels  of  iinisideniblc  burden  are  now  brought  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  burgh.  The  annual  revenuo 
derived  I'rom  the  canal  is  about  130/.,  which  Is  not  more 
th.in  sulHcieiit  to  keep  it  in  iciialr.  The  lieautiful  valley 
of  Strathpcfli'r,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  famous  iiiineral 
spring,  stictchcs  W.  5  m.  from  Dingwall.  The  town, 
house  is  a  venerable  c<liflcc,  with  a  spire  and  clock :  a  plain 
parish  church  and  a  goal  arc  the  only  other  bullilini:s 
worth  notice.  Dingwall  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade. 
Tliere  arc  hut  two  small  vessels  lielongiiig  to  it ;  .inil  ilg 
exports  consist  excliii,ively  of  wheat  and  other  country 
produce,  and  its  imports  of  lime,  coals,  &c.  The  nnly 
bank  in  the  town  was  introduced  In  IH2H.  Theciiarter 
of  its  erection  Into  a  royal  burgh  was  granted  in  i'i'iT.  by 
.\lexaiider  II.  On  the  K.  of  the  town  may  still  he  seiii 
lliu  remains  of  tlie  Castle  of  Dingwall,  a  furtilicd  place, 
luiiK  the  chief  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Itosi. 
Near  the  ihiirch,  on  an  artitlelal  mound,  utaiids  nil  iilic 
lisk.'>7  ft.  high,  erected  as  a  family  burial-place  by  (ieorKe, 
first  Earl  of  Croinarty,  secretary  of  state  for  Scollaiui.in 
the  reign  of  (Jue^'n  Anne.  Dingwall  unites  with  Wkk, 
Cromarty,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall,  and  Tain,  in  seiiilliiK  a 
iiieinber  to  the  II.  of  ('.,  and  had,  in  IH3s-:i|l.  '.II  nuit- 
tered  voters.  (iViu*  iSV(i(.  Aecoiinl  qfSivlland,  art.  Dine- 
fall. ) 

DIDS,  NOMURI?  DK,  a  town  of  Mexico,  st.ile  Du- 
raoKo,  on  the  roail  between  Diiraiigo  and  .Soiiiliierele, 
Klin.  S.K.  tlie  former  city.  Ton.  7,IHI0.?  Its  elilef  seiirni 
of  wealth  Is  an  extensive  tradi.'  In  lino  Meieiil,  a  t|iiiit 
oktaiiied  froni  llie  American  aloe. 

1)  I /.I  I '.It  (ST.),  a  town  of  !■  ranee,  dep.  Ilaiite  Marnc, 
cap.  eaiit.,  on  the  Marnc,  at  the  point  wliere  It  liiciinii'i 
navigable.  47  in.  N.N.W.  Clinuimint.  I'op.  (i.lU'iii.  It 
was  fornierlv  well  forlilled,  and  in  l.'>44  suitalneii  a  mc- 
niorabte  siege  liy  tlie  eiii|ieror  Charles  \'. ;  but  its  ram- 
parts  have  been  eonverted  Into  agrceahle  iirmnin- 
ades.  It  1.4  a  handsniiiu  town,  with  bioail  streil*,  nnil 
lioineii  inoktly  ol  stone.  The  town-hall,  of  recent  cim- 
ntriiction.  is  much  admired.  It  has  an  hospital,  the  mini 
of  all  .1111  lent  castle,  with  cotton  fabrics,  iron-roiiiiiinit. 
Ac,  and  a  considerable  trade  In  wood.  Many  vcimIi 
are  built  here  fur  llle  iiavliiatiiin  of  the  Mnrne,  llie  timii 
beliiu  enviroiii'd  by  a  forest,  whence  the  lenterlaU  .ire 
ca:illy  prtaiireil.    >\  part  of  tlie  allied  amy  wMili  iniulol 
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France  In  1814,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  at  St.  Dizier 
on  the  27th  Jan.  and  the  27th  March  by  Napoleon.  It 
was  here  also,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  of 
Chatillon,  that  the  Due  deVicenza  (Caulaincourt)  an- 
nounced to  Napoleon  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of 
treating  with  the  allied  tovereigns.    (Hugo,  art.  Haute 

'  DJEBAIL  or  GIBYLE,  (an.  Bvblut,  SuCkvt),  a 
co,ut  town  of  Syria,  S.  by  W.  Tripoli;  lat.  34°  7'  N.. 
long.  35°  37'  E.  Pop.,  according  tQ  Volney,  6,000,  but 
this  is  probably  exaggerated ;  the  inhab.,  according  to 
tlio  older  Maundrell,  and  more  recent  Robinson,  being 
far.  They  are  chiefly  Maronite  Christians.  An  old 
castle  on  the  S.,  built  with  stones  of  an  enormous  size, 
and  the  wreck  of  a  very  handsome  church  of  great  anti- 
quity, are  the  principal  remains;  but  shafts,  columns, 
and  other  ruins  are  scattered  about  in  great  profusion. 
The  walls  are  Um.  In  circ,  with  square  towers  at  in- 
tervals ;  an  artificial  harbour  formerly  existed,  but  has 
bren  long  destroyed  ;  and  the  town  is  evidently  in  a  state 
of  gradual,  if  not  rapid  decay.  At  a  few  m.  distance  on 
tiie  S.  flows  the  Nahr  Ibrahim  (an.  Adonis),  a  short,  but 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  over  which  is  a  well-built  stone 
triilgeof  I  arch.  The  surrounding  soil  is  fertile,  and 
iiccullarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco.  The 
land  of  the  Giblites  (BvCai«)  is  mentioned  in  Josh. 
\iii.  6.,  and  this  town  was  evidently  a  place  of  consider- 
alile  Importance  in  the  mercantile  and  maritime  king- 
dom of  Tyre.  (Ezek.  xxvil.  9.)  Byblos  occupies  a  dis- 
tingnisheii  place  in  Svrian  mythology,  from  its  being  the 
scene  of  the  death  ot  Adonis  or  Thammui,  and  a  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  religious  rites  connected  therewith.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
wild  boars  are  still  very  common  in  the  surrounding 
uionntains,  and  that  the  phenomenon  mentioned  by 
I.ucian,  of  the  river  acquiring  a  reddish  colour  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  has  been  observed  by  Maundrell  and 
other  travellers,  and  Is  occasioned  by  the  washing  down 
of  (lartlcles  of  red  earth  during  heavy  rains.  Milton  has 
U-autifully  alluded  to  this  legend :  — 

"  Thammuz  cam*  next  behind. 
Whose  annual  wound  tn  l.ebanon  .illuc'd 
The  Syrian  dnmielt  to  lament  hU  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  ail  a  summer*»  ilny. 
While  uniooth  Ailont»,  from  his  native  rxk, 
Han  purple  to  the  ttea,  siippos'il  with  blood 
Of  ThainmuE  yearly  wounded.'* 

Rybhis  was  a  considerable  sea-port  under  the  Rreek 
kings  of  Syria,  but  the  existing  remains  are  mostly  of  the 
Iloinan  period.  It  was  a  favourite  with  the  emperor 
Adrian,  who  appears  to  have  l)ecn  peculiarly  attached 
lothe  worship  of  Adonis  (scitUethlehem),  and  to  whom 
»n  inscription  near  the  Innd-gate  still  exists  in  good  pre- 
servation. At  an  enrly  )H>rioil  of  the  crusaiies,  It  was  cap- 
tnred  by  the  Christians,  who  built  Its  present  walls  ;  but 
In  the  furious  wars  of  that  fanatical  ago,  the  port  and  trade 
of  Djcbail  shared  the  ruin  of  the  other  cities  of  tlio  coast. 
Still,  in  Its  deciiv,  it  is  the  cap.  of  the  Kesraouan  (Ihe 
coast  between  Tripoli  and  Reirout)  and  the  see  of  a  Ma- 
ronile  bishop.  (SIraho,  xvl.  7S5.  ;  I.ticinn,  De  Det'i Si/riS, 
i. ;  William  qf  Tyrr,  xi.  caps.  9  and  14. ;  Maundrell,  44 
--4(1.;  I'olney,  11.  148.;  Burckkardl's  Trav.  Syr.,  179.; 
/.'oftmiim.ii.' 49—12.) 

DJIDDA.  or  JIDDA,  amnrit.  city  of  Arabia,  In  Rl- 
lIiHljtti,  being  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  one  of  the  chief 
r.itreirflts  for  foreign  cnnimerie  In  the  peninsula.  I,at. 
21 J  .(J.  4.^.  ff.^  i„„g.  3;)0  c  K.  Resident  pop.,  accpriilng 
tci  All  Hey,  .1,1100,  but  this  number  Is  oilen  very  much 
increased  by  the  Influx  of  strangers.  The  inhab.  are 
nearly  all  foreigners,  or  settlers  frmn  other  parts  of 
Arabia ;  the  only  natives  being  a  few  sheriff  fami- 
lies attarhiHl  exeliislvely  to  the  ofllces  of  religion  and 
li*.  Five  niosriiu's,  poor  and  mean,  the  governor's 
lionie,  and  a  small  castle,  mniintlnK  9  or  10  guns,  arc 
llie  only  publlf  buildings,  except  the  khans,  which  are 
nnniorons  and  hand.sonie.  The  houses  In  tlie  town, 
Imilt  of  stone  and  madrepore,  are,  from  the  perishable 
n.ilnre  of  the  material,  not  very  lasting ;  but  in  the  suh- 
iirlntliey  are  mere  huts,  rnnstructed  of  reeds  and  brush- 
wimkI,  Inhabited  priiieliinlly  by  Redoulnt.  The  streets 
riie  nnpavi-d ;  tmt  Djlild.'i  Is,  notwithstanding,  cleaner, 
.mil  In  other  re«nects  superior  to  most  Eastern  iltles  of 
equal  size.  It  Is  one  of  the  holy  places  of  Mnhninme- 
il  iiiisin,  and  its  sanctity  Is  Increased  by  the  neighltoiir- 
li'ioil  of  the  reputed  Imnb  of  Kve,  a  rude  stone  struc- 
ture. alHiiit  'i  m.  to  the  N.  'i'he  •iirroiindlng  cnun- 
t-i  i<  a  iiare  desert,  destitute  of  running  streams:  and 
lliungh  well  water  Is  easily  procurable,  It  is  generally 
Ikul.  Till'  hihali.  collect  the  rain  In  cisterns,  and  the 
C'linmonest  neci-ssaries  are  tirimght  from  a  distance. 
t"rn.  rlre.  butter,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  clnthhig,  »c.  are 
Imported  in  very  large  qiinnlitles  from  Egypt,  the  Al)ys- 
Kiiiinn  eoast,  and  (excepting  Initter)  even  from  I'ersla 
ami  Inilln.  DJlilda  depends,  therefore,  for  Its  existence 
iifm  Us  trade,  which  Is  very  extensive,  and  wholly  of  the 
tr.uiult  kind.  I'mni  the  interior  dates,  and  the  eele- 
briledballn  of  Meee.i,  are  brought  for  shipment  weit- 
«ard  I  iniiiK, civet,  and  Inceiiie  are  priK'Urcd  from  .Miys- 
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sinia ;  muslins,  cloths,  cambrics,  teak  timber,  coeoft-nuts, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  shawls,  tissue. 
&c.  arc  brought  from  India;  the  Malay  Islands  scnil 
spices  and  (what  is  not  generally  known)  young  femalei 
for  sale  at  the  Mecca  market.  The  coffee  trade,  which, 
next  to  that  of  grain,  was  formerly  the  most  important, 
has  much  declined  of  late,  partly  owing  to  the  free  ad- 
mission of  American  produce  to  the  lUediterranean,  but 
principally  to  the  impolitic  exactions  of  the  pacha  of 
Egypt  upon  this  branch  of  commerce.  A  trade  in  slave* 
is  carried  on  with  t])e  Mozambique  coast ;  and,  altoge- 
ther, it  is  calculated  that  the  port  of  Djidda  employii  260 
vessels,  great  and  small.  The  imported  articles  are 
conveyed  by  ships  to  Suez,  whence  they  find  their  way 
to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  or  by  caravans  to  Meixa  and 
Metlina,  from  which  cities  they  are  again  dispersed  to 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey.  The  caravans  to  Mecca 
start  daily,  those  to  Medina  every  40  or  60  days  :  but  be- 
sides these,  Djidda  carries  on  no  land  trade,  except  oc- 
casionally with  N.  Yemen  for  corn.  The  duties  upon 
coffee  were  formerly  7^  per  cent.,  they  are  now  double 
that  amount ;  those  upon  Indian  goods  are  from  6  to 
10  per  cent,  according  to  quality;  the  trade  in  grain 
is  monopolised  by  the  Egyptian  government.  Twice  at 
least  in  every  year  Djidda  ii  inundated  with  inhabitants  ; 
viz.  on  the  arrival  of  tiie  Indian  fleet  (about  May),  when 
merchants  from  all  quarters  pour  In  to  purchase  at  the 
first  hand;  and  durnig  the  hadj,  when  pilgripis  come 
from  all  the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers.  Ii)  1831 
above  20,000  pilgrims  landed  either  at  Djidda  or  Yembo, 
hut  mostly  at  the  former.  There  is  no  manufacti<re  in 
the  town  ;  every  thing,  for  use  as  well  as  for  consump- 
tion, is  imported,  and  the  occupations  of  the  poorer  as  of 
the  richer  inhab.  consist  almost  exclusively  of  barter. 

Abul'Feda  {Ar.  Dca.,  60.)  supposes  Djidda  and  it* 
neighbourhood  tolw  titcBadeo  Regiv.m(h»iui  fimnkutt) 
of  Ptolemy  (vj.7.vili.6.);  Iiut  Nlehuhrvith  more  reason 
believes  the  ground  on  whicli  the  city  stands,  to  have  been 
recoverni  from  the  sea  within  a  short  period.  At  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  hedescrlbes  high  sand  hills,  full  of 
shells  and  corals  ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast 
makes  It  impossible,  in  his  mind,  that  the  modern  town 
can  occupy  the  same  site  with  its  namesake,  in  the  dayi 
of  Mohammed.  "  Djidda,"  he  says,  "  s'avancera  de  plus 
en  plus  vers  I'ouest,"  and  in  fact,  although  a  city  of  this 
name  has  been,  for  ages,  the  port  of  Mecca,  yet  the  town 
now  existing  is  evidently  of  inotlern  origin.  The  sultan 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  as  sovereign  of  the  l)ele<i-el-Harem 
(Holy  Land), has  possessed  Djidda  since  the  first  days  of 
Islaniism ;  apacha,first  appointed  by  the  caliphs, and  then 
by  the  grand  signior,  as  head  of  the  Mohammednn  faitht 
was  inileed  the  nominal  governor ;  and,  professedly,  the 
customs  were  to  be  dividiKl  equally  between  him  and  the 
sultan  sherlll'.  The  latter,  however,  in  the  declining 
days  of  Turkish  power,  paid  little  regard  to  this  ar- 
rangement, and  in  the  end  expelled  the  Turks  entlrelf 
from  El  llcdjaz.  Scarcely  was  this  eH'ected  when  the 
growing  power  of  the  Waliabees  iM^came  more  formidable 
than  that  of  the  I'orte.  Mecca  and  Medina  were  taken, 
and  the  sheriff,  shut  up  In  Djidda,  made  a  public  hut 
doubtful  profession  of  the  Wahabee  faith.  In  INI  I,  Mo- 
hemet  All  establishiHl  his  power  in  Kl  lleiljaz,  the  reign- 
ing sheriff  was  carried  to  Cairo,  and  his  successor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Egyptian  pacha,  retained  only  a  shadow 
of  authority,  wltha  monthly  stipend  in  lieu  of  the  |iort 
dues.  (Aliul-t'cdn,  Ar.  I)rt.,  69  60. ; ' Kiehutir.  Uet.  de 
I'Ar.  303— 30<i. ;  lou.  Ar.  I.  217— 22-4. ;  Lord  lalentia, III. 
301—332. ;  All  Biy,  11.  40-4C.;  Burckhardt,  i.  1—1(10.  ( 
Wclhhd.  II.  iiiiH— '^89.) 

DNIEl'll  (the  Biiryslhenin  of  the  ancients),  a  large 
river  of  Enropciin  Russia.  It  has  Us  source  near  tlio 
village  of  Dnieproosk,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
and,  pursuing  a  S.  course  past  Sindensk,  where  It  be- 
coini's  navigable,  Moghelefr,  Kletf,  Kkaterlnoslaff,  and 
Kherson,  unites  with  the  lllack  Sen  about Utiin.  below 
the  latter,  alter  a  course  nf  above  I,'^ll0  in.  Us  principal 
atHuents  arc  the  l*ri|iet,  Hereslnn,  and  Desna.  It  is  broail 
and  deep,  and  may  lie  iiavigatetl.  with  ease  and  safety, 
from  Smolensk  as  far  as  Ekaterinoslaff;  but  from  the 
latter  to  Alexa'idrofsk  it  is  interrupted  by  cataracts, 
wlilrli  cannot  Iw  passed  by  any  sort  of  craft,  excejit  ill 
spring  alter  the  dvbiirlr.  and  In  the  latter  part  of  au- 
tumn! Works  were  begun  In  1833  lor  obviating  these 
obstructions,  an  object  of  vast  Importance  to  S.  Russia  | 
hut  we  have  not  leariii-il  what  has  Ihi'o  their  suc- 
cess. \Vhal  Is  calleil  the  tuir  of  the  Diilepr  lies  about 
16  ni.  below  Kherson,  and  la'tween  It  and  the  town  the 
w.tter  Is  shallow,  and  the  channel  enrunibered  with 
shifting  sands.  There  are  valiialde  fisliorles  lielow 
Kherson,  and  In  other  parts  of  the  river.  (See  KlitkiON  ( 
see  also,  Hafemeiiler'i  Bepurl  ois  Ike  Black  Sea,  p.  69., 
English  trans.) 

DNIESIR  (the  Tyraior  natiaitrrnt  tht>  ancients),  « 
large  river  of  S  E.  Euiope.  It  has  Us  source  In  thn  Car- 
pathian mountains  In  <,allicla,  and,  flowing  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction  along  the  V.  frontier  of  Ressiirahla,  falls  Into 
the  Uliick  Sea  between  Ovldlnpol  and  Akerman,  after  a 
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course  of  about  500  m.  It  hns  no  verjr  coneidcrablQ 
afHuents,  and,  being  in  mo>t  parts  shalluw  and  rapid,  it  is 
of  little  service  to  internal  navigation,  except  during 
spring  and  autumn. 

UODONA,  a  town  of  Epirui,  famous  in  antiquity 
for  its  being  tlie  teat  of  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  the  most 
ancient  in  Greece,  and  second  only  to  that  of  Delphi  in 
celebrity  and  importance.  It  appears  to  have  been 
instituted  by  emigrants  from  Egypt;  at  least  tliis  is 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  and  seems  to  carry  with  it  the 
greatest  probability.  (Lib.  ii.  ^^ -Vi— .58.)  The  temple 
was  enriched  by  vast  numbers  of  costly  statues  and 
other  offerings,  presented  by  tlic  states  and  individuals 
who  had  consulted  the  oracle.  Adjoining  the  temple 
was  a  grove  sacred  to  Jupitor ;  and  in  it  was  a  divine  or 
prophetic  oak.by  which  the  responses  of  tlie  god  were 
sometimes  manifested  1  The  imposture  carried  on  here 
was,  in  fact,  even  more  gross  and  glaring  tlian  at 
Delphi.  Tliere  the  priests  framed  a  response  from  the 
ravings  of  thu  I'ythia;  liut  at  Oodona  the  pricslesi  went 
into  the  sacred  forest,  and  listening  to  the  cooing  of  the 
doves,  or  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  the 
sacred  tree,  drew  thence  her  auguries  !  Sometimes  slie 
deduced  them  from  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  clashing 
of  copper  basins  hung  round  the  temple,  and  from  (hose 
emitted  by  a  brazen  vessel  pl.ved  on  the  top  of  a 
column,  and  struck  by  tlic  tigure  of  a  child  put  in 
motion  by  the  wind  !  The  responses,  in  ordinary  cases, 
were,  of  course,  characterised  by  the  usual  ambiguity, 
■o  that  let  the  event  be  what  it  miglit,  the  credit  of  the 
oracle  should  be  preserved  ;  but  here,  as  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere,  a  rich  or  powerful  individual  had  little  diHi- 
cultjr  in  getting  such  an  answer  as  he  wished  for.  ( See 
Ana'ent  Univerial  History,  X.  67.,  8vo.  ed.  i  Voyage 
D' Anachania,  cap.  36., &c.) 

The  site  of  this  famous  oracle  is  now  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  the  Vearned,  It  is  fixed  by  some  at  Pro- 
topapas,  near  the  lake  I.abchistas,  Vl  m.  N.N.W.  Yan- 
nina ;  but  others  place  it  a  good  deal  nearer  the  coast. 

OOHU  D  {tii'ofronliert),  an  inl.  town  of  liindostan,  on 
the  boundary  of  Malwah  and  Gujrat ;  Holcar'f  dom. ; 
lat.  22°  .W  N.,  long.  74°  20'  E.  It  is  of  some  siie,  well 
built,  and  well  supplied  with  grain  and  water  ;  is  much 
frequented  by  traders,  being  on  the  high  road  between 
Upjier  Hindostan  and  the  Oulph  of  Caml>ay  vand  com- 


mands the  prmcipal  pass  into  Gujrat  from  the  N.E 
has  a  fort  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Aurungzebe> 
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DUL.atownof  Krance,d(?ii.  llle-i't-Vllaine, c.ip.cant., 
on  an  eminence  among  marshes  which  have  been  dried, 
and  are  verv  fertile  ;  13  m.  S.E.  St.  Malo,  imd  SCTm.  N. 
Itennes.  Pop.  3,UU0.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  the  remains  of  its  old  fortilications  ;  it  having  for- 
merly been  a  bulwark  of  Urittany  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Normans,  The  glacis  of  the  ramparts  has  recently 
been  converted  Into  a  fine  promenade.  It  is  ill  built,  and 
hat  but  one  tolerable  street  ;  but  its  cathedral  Is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  In  the  prov.  Doi  was  a  bishopric 
as  early  as  the  6tli  century,  (Hugo,  lUe-ct-l'Hainf ; 
Ouirtf  liu  I'oyageur.) 

DOLE,  a  town  of  Francis,  di'p.  .Fiira,  can.  arrond., 
Anelv  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  liill  planted  witli  vines,  on 
tlie  Doubs,  and  on  the  canal  lietwecn  the  Khone  and 
Khine ;  'in  m.  N.  Lons-le-Naulnier.  Pop.  (ex  cant.) 
7,M3.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  ;  and  the 
houses  heavy  and  irregular.*  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  its  ilefcnces  have  been  lonn  sinre  destroyed.  Its 
chief  pulilie  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  witli  a  large 
square  tower  and  tlireo  lofty  naves,  supported  hy  enor- 
mous  columns ;  the  new  prison,  Il6tvl.l)ifu,  general  hos- 
pital, tower  of  Vergy,  hall  of  justice,  liarracks,  the  old 
<'olleKe  of  the  Jesuits,  theatre,  Ac.  The  brl<lge  over  the 
Doubs,  and  the  port  on  the  canal,  arc  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice. D(r(e  has,  also,  several  Itotn.'in  remains,  inilu- 
dlng  those  of  an  amphitheatre,  some  aqueducts,  an-l 
part  of  tlie  superb  Kuniaii  ronil  leuillng  Iriiin  L)iin!kt< 
the  iMnk*  of  the  Uhim-.  It  is  (hv  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  commerce  ;  has  a  iii'i>it.rte. 
tputidici'i,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  communal  college,  a  grai- 
tultous  school  of  design,  painting,  tiv.,  schools  of  geimie- 
try  and  music,  a  public  library  with  )i.(Ni<l  vols.,  and  a 
society  of  agriculture  ;  it  has  also,  mHiiufacturcs  of  straw- 
hats,  leatlier,  chemical  products,  and  agricultural  Imple.- 
raents  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
DAle  Is  very  ancieiit :  in  (lie  I'ith  leiilurv  it  Ixiamii  the 
orcaslonal  residgnce  of  the  em|ieror  l-'reiierlc  llarliarosin, 
ami  In  I4'2'i  hail  a  pari,  and  university  of  its  own,.  In 
147!)  it  was  taken  by  the  troops  oC  Louis  XI.,  when  most 
of  lis  liuildlngs  were  destrmeil  or  damaged,  and  many  of 
the  liiliab.  put  to  the  swonr  It  sul»ei|uen(ly  caiint.  into 
the  possession  of  Ihu  Spaiil.irds,  and  being  n  ImilM  liv 
I'harles  v.,  many  of  Its  houses  preserve  liiii  Siianisn 
style  or  architi'i'tiire.  rilimatily  it  was  uhfird  to  I  ranee, 
III  the  reign  of  I.ouis  XIV.  ( ifugu,  art.  Jura i  lluiiti'  dit 
I'tiyngeur,  IW.) 


*  'I  hi"  It  llnvf>*4  kliti.ntf.tif  '  lilt' "  IJiiiili'  iltl   V.i^imii 
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DOLGELLY  or  DULGELLEU,  a  town  of  North 
Wales,  CO.  Merioneth,  on  the  Myiiach,  at  the  foot  of 
Cader-Idris,  46  m.  W.  Shrewsbury.  The  par.  of  DoU 
gelly  comprises  870  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
4,087,  of  which  the  town  had  about  3,300.  It  is  very  ir. 
regularly  built,  but  has  some  good  houses  ;  a  bridge  over 
the  river,  built  in  IG38,  but  repaired  some  years  ago :  a 
CO.  hall,  erected  in  1825,  and  a  church  with  a  handsome 
tower  and  large  nave.  The  co.  gaol,  situated  outside  the 
town,  was  built  in  1811,  at  an  expense  of  5,000/.  Tliis 
town  has  long  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse 
woollen  fabric,  called  webt,  principally  shipped  for  Ame- 
rica. Webs  were  formerly  made  in  different  parts  of 
Montgomeryshire,  but  the  manufacture  H  now  enti  ely 
confined  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood.  Weavers  earn 
about  Of.  a  week.  The  name  of  the  town  it  derived 
from  its  situation  in  a  dale,  abundant  In  hazels. 

DOLLAU,  a  village  of  Scotland,  co.  Clackmannan, 
12  m.  E.  by  N.  Stirling.  Pop.  fluctuating,  but  may  be 
estimateil  at  600.  It  acquires  its  only  importance  from 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  academy  by  a  Mr. 
M'Nab,  a  native  of  the  place.  The  academy,  a 
beaiitil'ul  Grecian  building,  was  erected  in  1819.  The 
branches  at  present  taught  in  it,  in  addition  to  Eng- 
lish, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  are  drawing, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  French,  Italian) 
and  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  Oriental  languages. 
An  infant  and  a  female  school  are  attached  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  and  a  library.  The  session  commences  on 
Oct.  1.,  and  terminates  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Au- 
gust. The  academy  has  not  beenvso  successful  as  might 
reasoiiitbly  have  been  expected.  Thii  it  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  the  nature  of  its  management,  the  minister  and 
kirk-session  of  the  parish  being  Its  only  patrons  and  go- 
vernors, —  lU)  arrangement  which  vests  the  entire  con- 
trout  over  it  in  the  minister,  the  elders,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  kirk-ses«ion,  being  appointed  by  hlni,  and 
not  subject  to  any  iiublic  responsibility, 

DOMINGO  (ST.).     Scf  Hatti. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Windward  IsUndi  in  the 
W.  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situati  d  between 
the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  28  m.  from 
either;  in  lat.  15°  12' to  I5=36'N.,  and  long.  81°  17' 
to  61^32' W.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  29  m.;  greateit 
breadtli  16  m. :  area  186,436  acres.  Pop.  18,830.  At  the 
last  registration  there  were  14,384  slaves;  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  which  the  planters  received  the  »um  nf 
27&,!)23/.  \3s.,  being  at  the  rate  of  lU/.  3(.  7d.  for  each 
slave.  It  is  the  most  elevated  of  the  lesser  Antilles,  anil 
contains  many  high  and  rugged  hills,  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  well-watered  valleyi.  The  soil  is,  however, 
generally  very  light,  and  mure  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
cotfee  than  of  sugar.  Maize,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  lubacco 
arc  amongst  the  other  staples.  The  higher  parts  pro- 
iliice  abundance  of  rose  and  other  woods  used  tn  cabinet- 
making.  Hogs,  poultry,  and  game  are  plentiful:  the 
fisheries  nn  the  coast  are  very  productive  >  and  liees,  aiip- 
posed  to  have  liceii  introduced  from  Europe,  abound  in 
u  wild  state.  The  Island  bears  unequivocal  marksof  vul- 
canic action,  and  sulphur  is  found  In  great  plenty.  The 
principal  importt  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1x35, 
IH37,  and  1838,  have  been  at  fulluwi :  — 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  colony  In  IW 
was  7H,2M2/.  ;  of  Imports  in  the  sami;  vear,  iiH,li77/.  IW 
vessels,  burden  t>,\»,\  tons,  entered,  and  17U,  liurdi'nli..M4 
tiiiis,  UM  the  ports  of  Don  iiiicain  1836.  The  lalmiilii 
deficient  in  good  harbours )  that  of  Koseau  on  the  \V., 
and  Prince  Hupert's  Bay  on  the  N.,  coast,  are  the  niily 
tolerable  ones.  Itoseau  and  St.  Joseph  arc  the  |irlnH|>iil 
towns.  Dominica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  In  Mlfl, 
ceded  to  Ilngland  by  France  In  1763,  retaken  by  tin' 
French  In  IIT*,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783.  [I'art. 
lliiiorll,  lHlKi_18,18;  ])iit.  (inigr.) 

I)0MKI;MY  la  PIUKLLE,  a  small  village  nf 
France,  d.'p.  Votges,  7'm.  N.  Ncufchlteau  ;  nlcbralfil 
as  the  birth-place  and  original  residence  of  tlic  famnui 
Jiian  of  Arc,  born  lieie  in  1412.  'I'lie  house  uiiiii  in. 
habited  by  the  heroliin  Is  still  extant.  It  his  Ix'^n 
|iurchased  by  gnvernmenl,  and  Is  preserved  nilh  1 
kind  of  religious  earn  and  veneration.  Opposite  tml.ln 
IM2II,  a  handsome  mniiunient,  surmounted  by  a  rnloiul 
bust  of  Joan,  and  iM-aring  an  appropriate  insrri|itlon,«u 
erected  to,  her  memory  bv  the  dep. ;  and  at  the  (nim 

time,  a  scl 1  of  mutual  Instruction  fiir  yoiniji  (tirl«««i 

founded  in  the  village. 


his  village  also' gave  blrlhtm 
f'euialii  of  a  very  dllterent  character  from  Joiui,  M.idaim 
Diibarry,  the  mJHtrrss  of  I.iiuis  XV.     (  IIiikh.  i'nign.l 
DON'  (the  iuic.Tanai$i,  alarKv  and  celebrated livcral 
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DONAGHADEE, 

Russia  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  distr.  of  Epifan,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tula ;  and  passing  by  the  town  of  I.ebedian, 
flows  S.  to  Voronege  and  Kalitva ;  it  then  turn,  to  the  E., 
till  at  Katchalinsit,  it  approaches  within  altout  36  m.of  the 
Wolgn ;  here  it  takes  a  W.  S.W.  direction,  which  it  pur- 
sues tilt  it  falls,  by  various  mouths,  into  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  Sea  of  Aioif,  a  little  l>elow  the  town  nf  the  same  name. 
Altogether,  its  course,  which  is  very  circuitous,  may  be 
aboutl.OOOm.  Prhicipai aflluents.Doneti, Sosna,  Vorona. 
Modvcditza,  &c.  Its  turbid  and  unwholesome  waters  are 
Ti'cll  stocked  with  flsh.  It.  mouths  are  so  encumbered 
with  sand  bank,  that  they  only  admit  of  being  entered  by 
fl,it-bottomrd  ves.els  drawing  from  S  to  6  ft.  water ;  and 
in  summer  it  is  in  most  parts  .0  very  shallow  that  it  is 
of  little  consequence  as  a  channel  of  internal  navigation, 
except  during  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  product,  of 
the  various  provinces  it  traverses  are  brought  down  to 
Uostof,  Nakhitchevan,  and  Taganrog.  (Hagemeitter  on 
the  Commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  p.  30.,  English  trans.) 
Poter  the  Great  projected  a  canal  between  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga,  wliere  they  approach  nearest  to  each  other ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  it  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  The  former  is,  however,  connected 
near  its  source  by  a  canal  with  the  Uka,  an  affluent  of 
the  Wolga.  and,  consequently,  by  a  very  circuitous  course 
with  the  latter.  Europe  is  now  generally  and  properly 
extended,  on  the  S.,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  ;  but 
in  antiquity  the  Don  ( Tanaa)  was  held,  during  the  latter 
part  of  Its  course,  to  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  Lucan  notice,  this  circumstauce,  as 
follows:  — 


-  quk  Tcrtice  lapmis 


Rtii|WO  TanaU  dlvemi  nomina  inundl 

linpmult  ripls,  Asiieque  et  terminus  Idem 

KuroiHE,  media!  dirfmens  conAnia  tcrtffi. 

Nunc  hunc,  mm;  Ilium,  qui  ttectUuf  ampliat  orbem." 

IM.m.  Un.m. 

DONAGHADEE,  a  «ea-port  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Down,  prov.  Ulster,  on  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  to 
Purtpatrick,  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  bears  S.W.,  dis- 
tent 22  m.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,980;  pop.  of  par.  in  1834, 
8,0.W  i  of  whom  .VM  were  of  the  estab.  church,  7,217  Prot. 
diss.,  and  284  Rom.  Cath.  The  town  is  built  like  a 
crescent,  on  one  side  of  the  harlraur,  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  a  new  pier  carried  out  so  a.  to  have  a 
dcjith  of  16  ft.  at  low  water,  and  having  a  lighthouse  at 
its  extremity.  The  par.  church  is  an  ancient  cruciform 
structure  \  and  there  are  two  meeting-houses  for  Presby- 
terians, and  one  for  Methodists,  an  inlirmary,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. A  manor  court,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  amount 
of  20/.,  is  held  in  the  court-house,  as  are  a  court  leet 
annually,  and  petty  session,  every  Wednesday.  The 
constabulary  and  coast-guard  have  stations  here.  The 
embroidering  of  muslin  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  tlicre  are  numerous  nax-mill.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  post-otUce  revenue,  in  1830,  was  217/.; 
in  1836, 236/.  Tho  port  is  a  creek  to  Belfast,  and  a  steam- 
ptckct  station  for  steamers  to  Portpatrick,  tlio  voyage 
being  usually  made  in  less  than  three  hours.  In  18.16  the 
value  of  the  exports,  chiefly  live  cattle  and  potatoes,  was 
aiAMt.  \  of  the  imimrts,  chiefly  eoali  culm,  and  herrings, 
7,.^70/. 

DON'CASTER,  a  handsome  corporate  and  market 
town  of  England,  W.  riding  co.  York,  on  the  Don,  which, 
incluiling  a  branch  called  the  Cheswold,  is  crossed  liy 
two  fliiu  stime  bridges,  162  m,  N.N.W.  London,  and  36 
m.  .S.  by  W.  York.  I'»p.  in  1821,  8„^44  ;  1831.  10,801. 
The  town,  wlilch  is  approached  from  tiie  S.  by  a  magni- 
llcent  range  of  elm  trees,  is  extremely  well  built,  and 
the  High  Street,  extending  about  a  mile  on  the  Great 
N.  Iluad,  has  a  remarkably  tine  appearance.  It  i.  a 
place  of  mui'li  Importance  both  in  it*  civil  and  ccclesla.- 
tlial  character,  through  the  whole  |iertod  of  our  national 
hlitory.  At  the  point  nlu'ra  the  town  now  stands,  one 
of  the  groat  Uomnn  lilghways  crossed  the  river.  This 
road  connected  two  great  stations,  Lincoln  and  York  ; 
anil  was  an  Improveil  British  track-way,  used  for  a  com- 
iniinlcutluu  iH-tween  Lincolnshire  and  the  interior  of  the 
HrlKniitinn  territory.  It  i.  tile  .tatlnn  Danum  In  the 
Jlinemry  of  Antoninus.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  had  a 
convent  of  t'arnielltes  and  White  Friar.  ;  and  received 
111!'  Krant  of  a  charter  from  Hirliard  I.  The  property 
iHlonglug  to  the  corporation  of  Doncaster  amoiuits  to 
nearly  li,0(i(i/.  a  year.  During  the  old  corporation  It  was 
fiirati'r.  Hut  that  hotly  having  Incurred  a  debt  of  aliove 
IDD.iKNi/.,  the  new  munlrlpiil  liody  sohl  the  l<lls^illKt<lnes- 
lati'to  .lames  llrown,  K.sq.  of  Leeds,  for  the  sum  of '.12,.VI0/. 
to  pay  oil  the  debt. ;  the  purchase  was  completed  in  I83M. 
Tlii'lm'ome  Is  prlniipailv  expended  on  nlijerts  of  public 
utility,  as  the  paving,  lighting,  cleaning,  and  watching  of 
the  town,  ami  miiiplying  it  with  water  i  the  supimrt  of 
ttincatlimul  and  churltahle  institutions ;  w itii  the  eriH'tlon 
of  bulldlniis  lor  the  purpose,  of  pnbllc  utility  aiul  nnnise- 
imnt,  and  the  attractlim  of  visitors.  These  give  to  Don. 
I  islcr  udvantagcs  seldom  presented  In  provincial  towns, 
iiiul  make  It  a  desirable  place  of  resldeiu'e  for  persons  of 
liiiiUed  Incomes.     The  pur.   church,  dedicated  to  St, 
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George,  ia  a  large  imposing  structure,  i  n  part  very  ancient, 
with  a  beautiful  square  tower  140  fl.  high.  There  is  ano- 
ther church,  bidU  within  these  few  years,  by  bequest  from 
a  private  gentleman,  John  Jarratt,  Esq.,  a  native  of  the 
town,  at  an  expense  of  13,0(0/.  The  Wesleyans,  Primi- 
tive Methodists,  Unitarians,  Independents,  Quaker.,  and 
Catholics  have  also  places  of  worship.  Exclusive  of  the 
churches  and  chapel.,  the  principal  public  buildings  are,— 
the  mansion-house,  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in 
1744,  but  improved  in  1800;  the  town-hall,  where  the 

fiublic  busines.  of  the  town  is  transacted,  and  public  meet- 
ng.  held ;  the  theatre,  gaol,  public  library,  and  newi- 
room,  lyceum.&c.with  the  .plendid  betting-room,  90  ft. 
in  length,  which,  except  durinethe  races,  ii  u>ed  for  con- 
certs, lectures,  exhibitions,  &c.The  old  town-crois  having 
been  taken  down,  an  elegant  new  crois  hai  been  erected 
in  a  commanding  situation  at  the  south  entrance,  which 
i.  approached  by  large  gravel  paths.  Among  the  educa- 
tional institution,  are  a  grammar-school  for  the  soni 
of  freemen,  supported  by  the  corporation  ;  a  national 
school,  a  Britisn  school,  and  Sunday-schools,  supported 
by  subscription.  Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  prin- 
^al  are.  St.  Thomas's  Ho.pital,  founded  in  1588,  by 
Tho..  Ellis,  for  decayed  housekeepers,  with  a  rerenue  in 
lands,  &c.  of  about  3S0/.  a  year ;  Kay's  and  Jarratt't 
charities;  a  dispensary,  and  sundry  minor  charitiei. 
The  Yorkshire  Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  a  flourish- 
ing charity,  is  situated  adjoining  the  .race-ground  ;  and 
the  workhouse  for  the  Doncaster  union  is  near  the 
town.  There  are  two  weekly  newspapers,  advocating 
whig  and  tory  principles ;  and  it  is  a  pollmg  place  at  elec- 
tions for  the  W.  riding.  Under  the  Municipal  Act,  the 
town  is  divided  into  3  wards,  and  has  3  aldermen  and  6 
councillors  for  each. 

Doncaster  i.  not  a  manufacturing  town,  butithaia 
large  flax-mill,  and  son\c  small  iron-foundries  ;  a  large 
water  coni-mlll  on  the  Don  bridge,  and  a  steam  corn- 
mill  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich, 
populous,  and  highly  cultivated  district,  possesses  ele- 
gant shops,  and  has  an  extensive  retail  trade.  Its  corn- 
markets,  held  once  a  week,  it.  wool-market.  iVom  June 
to  August,  and  its  fourtliirs,  are  extremely  well  attended, 
especially  the  corn  markets.  The  Don  is  navigable  ai 
far  a.  Shellield  by  ve.sels  of  AO  tons  burden.  Doncaster 
used  to  derive  considerable  advantage  n-ora  Its  lituation 
on  the  Great  N.  Itoad,  and  tiie  number  of  travellers, 
by  coaching  and  posting,  passing  through  it.  But  since 
tiie  opening  of  the  railway  from  London  to  Manchester 
and  Preston,  this  source  of  emolument  has  been  greatly 
diminished.  The  plan,  however,  of  opening  a  railway 
from  Doncaster  to  the  North  Midland,  will  give  an 
additional  impetus  to  the  town,  and  more  than  compen- 
sate for  tiie  loss  of  the  Great  N.  Itoad. 

Doncaster  is  principally  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  iti 
matchless  races,  and  the  deservedly  high  station  which 
tliey  hold  in  the  sporting  world.  Tlie  races  were  esta- 
blisned  in  1703,  and  from  a  .mall  lieginning  have  become 
almost  unrivalled:  they  are  held  in  September,  and 
have  boon  zealously  patronised  by  the  corporation, 
the  surrounding  nobilitv  and  gentry,  and  the  first  namei 
in  turf  annals.  In  17f6,  the  famous  St.  Leger  stakes 
were  estahllshed,  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  resided 
at  Port  Hill,  near  the  town :  hence  their  name.  The 
first  race  was  won  liy  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  i 
and  the  list  of  winners  Includes  the  finest  hones  that 
have  been  bred  in  England.  The  race-course,  about 
1  m.  S.E.  from  the  town,  adjoining  the  Great  N.  Road  Is, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
course,  nearly  2m,. is  railed  round:  it  is  ornamented  with 
a  inagiilfleent  grand  stand,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
principal  company  ;  the  nohlemen's  stand,  the  .tewardt' 
or  judge's  stand,  coniinodions  booths,  minor  stands,  rub- 
bing houses,  *c.  The  Interest  excited  by  these  races  is 
<iuite  extraorilinary  :  they  attract  vikitors  from  all  parts 
of  Groat  llritain  and  Ireland,  and  even  from  foreign 
countries ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  there  to  be  siwn 
sucii  a  display  of  inagniflrrnt  equipage.,  beauty,  and 
fashion.  Safe  and  convenient  accomnuMlatioiis  are  pro- 
vided for  all  classes ;    the  management  is  of  the  liest 

order  ;  and  the  scene  truly  sp!  nilld (Hunter's  liean- 

cry;    Dihilin'a  'four  ;  Jllen's   Ynrkthirc  1    Hai'tui'i  Di- 
rect.; Municipal  Hcpurlst  and  I'riralc  li{fiirtnalion.) 

DONI'.GAL,  a  co,  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  of  which 
it  forms  the  N.W.  porticm  ;  having  N.  and  VV.  the  At- 
lautlr.  I''.,  the  eonntles  of  Tyrone  and  Londonilerry,  and 
S,  Ferinanngh  and  Dcuiegai  Hay.  Area,  1,I;!5,I07  imp. 
acres,  of  which  (i4l,;t7l  are  mountainous  and  liog.  It  Is 
deeply  indenteil  by  linys  anil  arms  of  the  sea  ;  and  its 
surmco  is,  in  most  parts  rugged,  mountainous,  anil 
dreary,  ll  lias,  however,  some  extensive  tracts  of  gooil 
level  land,  which,  under  good  management,  would  bo 
excc'cdliigly  productive,  I'limate  very  wet,  and  unfa- 
vourabii'  lor  the  rljH'nlng  <ir  grain.  Property  In  very 
large  estates,  hot  some  of  them  are  let  on  Internilnnblu 
leases  ;  farms  of  various  sites.  In  the  low  grounds  from  3 
to  30  acres  s  in  the  niooiifnlnims  district.  IVimi  30  to  MM) 
do,     I'urtnership  leans  coninum,  but  on  Hie  decline 
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A^culture  In  the  wont  possible  state.  Potatoes,  oat<i, 
mid  flax  the  principal  crops ;  tlie  tlrst  being  the  main 
dependence  of  the  farmer.  More  work  is  done  with  the 
loy  or  spade  than  with  the  plough.  Average  rent  of 
land  fit.  an  acre,  being  the  lowest  of  any  In  Ireland. 
Bulk  of  the  iieople  very  badly  ofT:  English  little  spoken  ' 
in  some  districts.  The  linen  manufacture  was  widely 
diffused,  but  it  is  on  the  decline.  Fishing  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  some  of  the  bays  along  the  coast.  The 
barony  of  Innishowen,  famous  tor  its  smuggled  whisky, 
occupies  the  N.E.  portion  of  this  co.  between  Lough 
Foyle  and  Lough  Swilly.  Donegal  has  f>  baronies,  and 
42  parishes ;  and  returns  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  both  for 
thcco.  Registered  electors  in  1838.39, 1, MO.  Inltl3l,this 
CO.  hadS0,l7l  inhab.  houses,  52,739  families,  and  289,149 
individual!,  of  whom  141,845  were  males,  and  147,304 
females. 

DONERAILG,  an  inland  town  at  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Awbeg,  an  affluent  of  the  Black- 
water,  ^  m.  N.N.E.  Malone,  and  23  m.  N.  by  W.  Cork. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,6i>2;  pop.  of  par.  in  l8Si4,  8,308,  of 
whom  418  were  of  the  estab.  church  and  7,899  Uom.Cath. 
It  consists  of  a  long  street,  in  which  are  the  par.  church, 
a  spacious  Rom,  Cath.  chapel,  a  nunnery,  market-liouse, 
ana  dispensary.  Kilcolman  Castle,  in  the  vicinity,  wag 
»ome  time  the  residence  of  Spencer,  the  poet.  The 
town,  though  not  incorporated,  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish 
II.  of  C,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  Markets 
on  Saturdays,  and  fairs  on  Aug.  12.  and  Nov.  12.  It  Is  a 
constabulary  station.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830,  261/. ; 
in  1836,  276/. 

DONGOLA,  a  prov.  of  Upper  Nubia,  consisting  of 
that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between 
ISO  and  190  3(y  n.  lat.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mahass, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  country  of  the  Shcygya  negroes  ; 
but,  like  all  the  fertile  districts  rescued  from  the  sur- 
rounding deserts  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Uongola 
is  extremely  narrow,  only  in  one  instance  exceeding  3  m. 
in  breadth. 

The  Nile,  which  enters  this  prov.  at  abont  18°  l.V, 
near  Korti,  Dows  at  first  in  a  S.  direction,  bat,  imme- 
diately taking  a  circular  bend  to  the  W,  and  N.,  traverses 
the  rest  of  Uongola  parallel  to  its  former  course,  and 
with  but  trifling  deviations  continues  to  follow  the  same 
line  down  to  the  Egyptian  Delta.    The  widest  portion  , 
is  that  nearest  its  first  entrance  into  Dongola;  and  at 
"  high  Nile  "  the  Kei,  or  low  lands  of  the  prov.,  are  sub-  1 
J>-ct  to  inundations  smilar  to  those  of  Lower  I^^ypt. 
The   river    makes  its  exit  into  the  Nubian  prov.  of 
Mahass,  at  the  Island  of  Tnmbos,  whose  rocky  and 
rugged  surface  forms  tlie  third  cataract,  in  lat.  19°  30'. 
(lf'addiHglon'$  Visit  to  some  parts  qf  Ethiopia,  p.  40. ; 
Iturckhardl' s  Xuhia,  p.  (i6. ;  Map  qf  \u/iia  in  Arroin- 
umitk's  Atlas.)    Navigation  is  cxccetlingly  difficult    In  ■ 
this  part  of  the  Nile,  fur,  besides  a  strong  current  which 
tlie  upward  voyager  has  td  contend  against,  the  bed  is 
■hallow  and  bristles  with  rocks.     (Narraliiv  itf  Ismarl  ' 
Pacha's  Expedition   to  Dongola   and    Si-naar,    by  an 
American  in  the  service  qflhc  Pacha,  passim.) 

The  mountains  of  Dongnia  are  a  continuation  of  the 
same  chains  which,  with  slight  interruptions,  accompany 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  during  its  whole  course  ;  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  of  these  intervals  occurs  here  at  the 
Immense  and  fertile  Dongnlcsc  plain,  which  forms  the 
exc<>ption  to  the  otherwise  narrow  breadth  of  the  prov. 
A  Urge,  solitary  hill,  about  4  m.  K.  of  the  ri\er,  called 
Mount  AramlMi(many-coioiiriMl,or  chamelion),has  from 
time  Immemorial  marked  the  boundary  between  Mah.-iss 
and  Dongola.  The  great  plain  then  intervenes,  and  the 
mountains  re-commence  near  New  Dongola,  and  stretch 
beside  the  river  without  further  interruption  to  the  8. 
frontier ;  those  on  the  K.  bank  being  by  far  the  most 
I'onsiderahle.  Here  the  mountains  are  2  hours'  Journey 
in  breadth,  reach  close  to  the  river,  and  form  a  natural 
boundary  to  Sheygya.  (iranite  and  sandstone  are  the 
chief  components  of  these  hills.  ( IVaddinnttm  and 
llanbury,  p.  61.;  Burckhardt's  Journey  in  Kubia,  p. 
(M.) 

'ITio  Valley  qf  the  Nile  lies  for  the  most  part  In  this  i 
ilistrict,  on  the  W.  hank ;  for  the  sands  of  the  desert,  | 
encroaching    close    upon    the    wiiti-r's    opposite    edge, 
render  the  K.  side  barren  and  unproductive,  while  the 
more  favoured  distriit  has  generally  a  harder  surface. 
H.  of  the  town  of  ilasinek  commences  the  great  plain  of 
Dongola,  called  Wady  .larjnr,  which  can  hardly  be  ex-  ' 
reeiied  in  richness  and  fertility.     At  the  period  of  the 
Inunilation  it  presents  a  watery  surface  of  from   12  to  , 
15m.  in  breadth  {Hurckhnnll,  \i.rf>.);  while nt  low  Nile, 
the  river,  bursting  from  its  banks  through  small  channels, 
(eems  as  If  It  had  divided  itself  Into  natural  canals  to  I 
irrigate  as  much  ground  as  possible,  and  save  man  the 
trouble  of  cultivation.  {\Varidinalon,\>.V.\.)    This  plain 
Is  covered  with  acacia  trees  as  far  as  the  eve  can  reach.  I 
further  S.  the  mountains  contract  tlie  valley,  which  to  • 
Wiulv  Mennownh  is  fertile  and  si'p,irntcd  inlii  well-cuiti-  | 
vated  patches  by  rows  of  aciuias.     Ilulns  of  towns  and 
tombs  of  Moslem  saints  are  frc({ucntly  met  with  In  tliis 
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portion  of  the  valley,  which  is  much  infested  with  hordes 

of  the  Nubian  wolf  {Cam's  Anthut,  KUppell).     \Vadv 

Jebriah,  situated  towards  the  S.  limit  of  Dongola,  is 

overgrown  with  trees,  amongst  which  cottages  are  thicldy 

and  irregularly  strewed  for  some  distance   along  the 

i  banks  of  the  stream.    Near  Ambukol,  about  8  m.  W.  of 

it,  is  a  waste  called  Haagbarlak.   The  superficial  stratum 

here  Is  a  coarse  sandstone,  curious  and  interesting  from 

i  its  containing  many  siliceous  fossil  trees.   "  I  observed  " 

I  says  Mr.  Holroyd  (Journal  qf  the  lluyal  Geog.  Soc,  ix. 

I  164.),  "  five  or  six,  the  largest  of  which,  situated  twenty 

minutes'  walk  from  the  river.  Is  51  ft.  in  length,  and  2(1  in 

I  in  diameter  at  its  largest  extremity.     It  is  partially 

'  buried  in  the  sand.    The  peasantry  splinter  olf  frag. 

I  ments,  and  use  them   for  gun-flints  and  to  strike  a 

i  light." 

None  of  the  islands  with  which  the  river  is  studded  in 

!  its  course  through  Dongola  is  so  celebrated  as  Argo 

i  situated  above  the  island  of  Tumbos,  and  a  large  granite 

i  rock  called  Hadjar-el-Dahab  (the  golden  stone).    Argo 

is  upwards  of  30  m.  long,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beauti. 

,  ful  islands  that  spring  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Nile.    The 

scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  principally  composed  of 

'  small  plains  enclosed  by  rows  of  sycamore  trees.  Several 

remains  of  antiquity  are  strewed  over  the  island ;  the 

most  remarkable  of  which  are  two  colossal  statues  cut 

in  grey  granite,  the  headless  form  of  a  female  sculptured 

out  of  black  granite,  and  the  figures  of  four  hippopotami 

standing  side  by  side.    The  colossi  arc  broken  into  frag. 

ments,  lying  close  together,  and  "  really  look  as  white 

and  clear,  and  as  free  from  the  Injuries  of  time,  as  if 

they  were  now  fresh  from  the  liand  of  the  sculptor." 

( (Vaiilinglon,  p.  46.)    A  peculiar  breed  of  musqultoes, 

not  so  large  nor  so  noisy  as  others,  annoy  the  inhab! 

of  Argo.     Several  other  Islands  occur  at  short  inter.! 

vals,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  Sodgan,  Tan- 

ger,  and  (lur&k.  as  the  most  important  and  fertile.    At 

the  island  of  Gartooni,  near  Ambukol,  the  Dungolete 

country  ceases. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  th'.ckly  scattered  along  tho 
margins  of  the  Nile,  most  frequently  on  the  K.  bank. 
The  first  of  any  consequence  Is  the  town  of  Haniick, 
opposite  the  isle  of  Tumbos,  where  the  cotton  plant  is 
said  to  be  productively  cultivated.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  is  Marfikah,  or  New  Dongola  (situated,  ac- 
cording to  Linant,  in  19"  7'  30"  N.  lat.,  and  29°  .M'  ;),V' 
E.  long.;  but  place<i  by  Iliippell  in  lat.  19°  lU'  ir' 
and  long.  30°  22*  l.V  E.),  the  present  pop.  of  which  lias 
been  estimated  at  6,(100,  including  100  Copts.  The  bazaar 
is  daily  increasing,  and  is  supplied  from  Cairo  with 
shoes,  printed  cottons,  calicoes,  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  hard. 
ware,  &c. ;  but,  on  account  of  a  heavy  duty  levied  iipnn 
all  articles  of  consumption,  they  are  lour  times  the  price 
that  they  are  in  Cairo.  Dongola  boasts  of  a  cofli'C-house 
and  a  manufactory  for  indigo ;  the  government  Is  alio 
building  baths.  The  thermometer  on  ChristmasHlav 
I83(i,  stood  in  the  shade,  at  2  P.  M.,  at  HIP,  and  at  8  i>.m! 
at  80°.  (Journallieog.  Soc.  ix.  164.)  Property  is  valued 
according  to  the  number  of  water-wheels  an  iiKlividiiai 
possesses,  and  he  is  taxed  accordingly,  (tturrkhordt'i 
t/uhia,  p.  00.)  The  chief  places  from  New  to  Old  Don- 
goln,  are  the  dilapidated  town  of  Ilandek,  Baslcyn,  and 
Kodohol ;  between  whicli  numerous  villages  Interrone, 
many  of  them  In  ruins.  Tonga,  or  Old  Dongola,  the 
cap. 'of  what  was  once  a  powerful  Christian  kingdum,  li 
now  a  miserable  ruin,  situated  on  a  rock  wiiicli  slniK>j 
down  to  the  water's  eiige  ;  it  Is  covered  witli  sanil,  a 
large  mass  of  which  has  evidently  hurled  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  divided  the  remains  into  two  sections;  tho 
S.  part  only  is  inhabited  by  about  300  persons.  'Ihe 
sand  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  has  acciiiiiulatcd  in 
such  quantities  that  Its  surface  is  level  with  tlie  rcmrs  nf 
many  of  the  houses,  tho  only  entrance  to  wlilcli  is 
throiigh  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  (iicog.  .hurnal.h, 
ll>4.)  There  Is  a  mosque,  on  rather  an  elevated  titr, 
which  commands  a  good  view  of  tho  surrounding  ciiuntrv. 
Tills  consists  principally  of  drifted  sand,  witli  at  raro 
intervals  a  few  feet  of  cultivable  soil.  Ambukol,  tho 
last  Dongiilese  town,  is  one  of  little  iinimrtance. 

Dongola  is  now  an  appendage  to  the  Turkish  parhalic 
of  Egypt,  together  willi  Ixiwer  Nubia,  wliiih  territiirlrs 
have  Wen  thus,  appropriated  liy  the  victorloii.s  arms  nf 
Mehcmet  Ali  I'aclia.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  m- 
meroiis  kingdoms  divided  between  the  Sheygva  .Arab", 
amongst  whom,  iit  their  expulsion  I'rnm  Kgypt.lni'Maim*. 
hikes  sought  refuge.  The  fugitives,  however,  had  scarri-ly 
been  a  iniiiith  nt  Argo,  when,  upon  some  sliglit  pretcti, 
they  murdered  their  lieiicfactor,  the  Slievgyn  king,  ami 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  estibltslilni!  a  ru- 
vernment  of  their  own  nt  New  Dongola.  The  parhncif 
Egypt,  upon  pretence  of  punishing  this  breach  of  jiitllrc 
mill  hospitality,  sent  an  expe<lition  into  tlie  rminlr)', 
and,  meeting  with  little  resistance,  took  pnssi'Kslon  ofli, 
which  he  lias  quietly  retained  ever  since  |n2».  {lliirri- 
hardl's  Huhin,  p.fi.'i.;  Hiinrtirly  Herieii;  xxvll.  W.) 
'i'lie  people  possess  the  same  charactcristiis  as  the  nit 
of  their  countrymen  (sec  NfmA),excciittiiatth(j  arcuu. 
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asuilly  "dirty,  Idle,  and  ferocious"  {Narrative  of  Itmaet 
Pitcha'i  Expedition,  p.  189.)  j  but  they  are  also,  in  com- 
mon with  their  neighbours,  extremely  hospitable.  Mr. 
Waddlnston  describes  the  women  as  ugly  in  person,  and 
unreminine  in  conversation  and  manners:  they  wear 
scarcely  any  clothing.  ' 

The  Dongolcse  hurte  must  not  be  passed  over  here 
without  particular  notice ;  though  the  natural  history 
of  this  region  must  be  sought  for  In  the  art.  Nunu.  This 
animal,  so  celebrated  all  over  the  East,  possesses  the 
beauty  of  the  finest  Arabian  breeds,  with  greater  size 
and  more  bone.  The  mares  are  seldom  ridden,  ^d  the 
stallions  fetch  a  high  price  ;  from  five  to  ten  slaves  being 
the  value  usually  given  for  them.  Most  of  them  are  fed 
for  ten  months  In  the  year  on  little  else  than  straw,  and 
in  spring  upon  green  crops  of  barley.   (BurckhardCs  Nu- 

biHt  p. ''7.) 

UONOBEW,  an  inl.  town  of  the  Birmese  empire, 
FoKU,  on  the  E.  arm  of  the  Irrawadi.  50m.  N.W.  Ran- 
L'wm ;  lat.  17°  8'  N.,  long.  95°  hW  E.  In  IH'iii,  Its  stockade 
extended  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river  : 
in  IH'iT,  tlie  British  embassy  found  this  place  considerably 
enlarged  and  strengthened.  It  Is  noted  for  the  action,  in 
the  tirst  named  year,  in  which  Bundoola,  the  Birmese 
leader,  was  killed  by  a  stray  bomb.    (Uamilton't  E.  J. 

ubONGURPOOH,  an  Inl.  town  of  Hlndostan,  prov. 
Gujrat,  cap.  of  a  small  It^poot  principality  under  British 
protection,  82  in.  N.E.  Ahmedabad;  lat.  23°  54'  N., 
liing.  73°  5()'  E.  Little  Is  recorded  respecting  this  town 
or  its  territory  ;  the  mounds  enclosing  the  Doongurpoor 
lake  are  said  to  be  built  of  solid  blocks  of  marble.  The 
rajahs  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  senior  branch  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Odeypoor ;  the  majority  of  their 
iiihiccts  are  Bhcels.  Bands  of  Arabs  and  Sindies,  pre- 
vit,u.<!'.  In  the  service  of  the  r^ah,  harassed  and  laid  waste 
this  i.isti  let,  till  a  stop  was  put  to  their  ravages  by  the 
British,  to  whom  a  small  tribute  Is  now  paid.  The 
country  is  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  war  and 
desolation:  in  1824  the  gross  revenues  amounted  to 
24,3.W.  (Hamilton's  E.  J.  Oax.) 

DOOSHAK,  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Scl«tan,'of  which 
It  is  tlie  cap.,  near  the  Heknuiib,  and  about  50  m.  E. 
front  Zurrah.  lat.  31°  8'  N.,  long.  63°  IC  E.  The  mo- 
dern city  is  small  and  compact,  but  the  ruins  cover  a  vast 
extent  of  ground.  It  Is  populous,  has  a  good  bazaar,  and 
the  Inhab.,  who  dress  In  the  Persian  manner,  h^ve  a 
more  civilised  appearance  than  the  other  natives  of  Seis- 
tan.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  open,  well-cultivated, 
and  produces  wheat  and  barley  In  sufficient  quantities  to 
he  exported  to  Herat :  the  pasturage  Is  also  good  and 
abundant.  Its  ruins  show  that  it  was  formerly  of  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present ;  and  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Kinneir,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  these  particu- 
lars, to  be  identical  with  tho  Zaranga  of  Ptolemy.  ( J/c- 
iimir  of  Persian  Empire,  m.)  ,«     ,      , 

DOItCIlKHTKU.a  pari.  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
can  CO  Dorset,  div.  Dorchester,  bund.  Uggescombe,on  a 
gen'lo  elevation  ailjoining  the  Frome,  1 15  m.  S. W.  by  W. 
London.  Pop.  of  old  bor.  In  1831 ,  2,892 ;  but  the  existing 
pari.  b«r.,  the  limits  of  which  were  enlarged  by  the 
Boundary  Act,  so  as  to  Include  the  suburb  of  Pordington 
and  some  additional  tenements,  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
4  y-o,  —  ( Boundary  Ke/iorl. )  Tho  town  consists  chiefly 
of  3  wide  streets,  diverging  from  a  central  area.  In  the 
direction  ot  the  lines  of  road  to  London,  Exeter,  and 
Weymouth.  It  Is  well  built,  partiidly  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas ;  anir  is  verv  clean.  "  Its  appearance  is  highly 
favourable  to  it»  respectability ;  ami  tlicre  is  almost  a 
total  want  of  the  poorer  sort  of  houses,  the  lower  classes 
of  inhabitants  being  confined  chiefly  to  Fordington." 
{Ibid.)  It  Is  more  than  two  thirds  surrounded  by 
a  flue  avenue,  commanding  extensive  and  diversifled 
views.  Fordington  Field,  an  niiinclosed  tract  of  fertile 
land,  7  m.  in'circ.,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  S.:  It  is 
parllv  arable,  partly  pasture,  and  held  on  lives  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  There  are  3  churches,  —  2  modern, 
on  ancient  sites,  and  1  old,  with  many  curious  monuments 
and  a  lolly  pinnacleil  tower  ;  4  dissenting  chapels  ;■  a 
free  grammar  school,  founded  In  l.'>79,  with  s>  exiilbltions 
to  .St.  Joliu's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  one  to  either  univer- 
sity i  anotiier  charity  school,  for  5  boys  ;  3  sets  of  alms- 
house!! ;  a  small  theatre  ;  a  tow n-hall  built  In  1791,  with 
a  market  place  under  It :  a  shire  hall,  in  which  the  county 
assises  and  quarter  sessions  are  held,  and  a  county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction,  built  on  Howard's  plan,  at  an 
expense  of  above  lfi,(MKI/.,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle.  There  are  large  barracks  in  the  vicinity. 
Market,  Sit.  and  Wed.  Fairs,  Camllenias  day.  Trinity 
Mimday.  .St.  John's  day.  St.  Jamen'sday.  These  are  liirge 
sheep  and  lamb  fairs  t  Inrgi-  flocks  of  a  valuable  breed, 
nameil  from  the  place,  lieiiig  kept  on  the  extensive  sheep 
walks  of  tho  vicinity.  Formerly  the  tcwu  was  a  censi. 
derable  sent  of  the  woollen  manufacture  ;  but  at  present 
Us  chief  dependence  Is  on  commercial  business,  and  travel- 
lers passing  through  It.  It  has  breweries  noted  for  tlie  su- 
periurlly  of  tliiir  ule  ;  and  there  are  annual  races  in  Sip- 
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tember.  Dorchester  has  returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  from  the  2lst  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
the  franchise  was  confined  to  inhabitants  of  the  bor, 
paying  to  church  and  poor  in  respect  of  their  personal 
estates,  and  to  such  persons  as  paid  to  church  and  poor 
in  respect  of  their  real  estates  within  the  bor.  Registered 
electors  in  1837-38,  397.  Under  the  Municipal  Act  it  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors :  its  muni- 
cipal limits  coincide  with  the  pari.  ones.  It  Is  the  place 
where  the  3  co.  mems.  are  nominated  and  returned. 
Dorcliester  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Romans  In  England.  It  was  called  by  them  Durnovaria 
and  Dunium,  and  has  still  to  boast  of  many  interesting 
relics  of  its  Roman  masters.  They  had  surrounded  it 
with  a  wall  and  a  fosse ;  part  of  the  former  having  been 
standing  so  late  as  1802,  and  "great  part"  of  it  was 
standing  In  1775,  when  visited  by  Stukely.  Maiden 
Castle,  about  1  mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans  as  a 
summer  camp,  castra  <ettiva.  It  is  an  irregular  ellipse, 
surrounded  by  double  ditches  and  ramparts;  the  for- 
mer of  great  depth,  and  the  latter  high  and  steep. 
The  inner  area  comprises  about  44  acres.  Pound- 
bury  Castle,  nearer  t,ie  town,  on  its  N.W.  side,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  work ;  but,  though  of  the 
same  character.  It  Is  of  very  Inferior  dimensions  to  Mai- 
den Castle.  But  the  most  Interesting  Roman  remain 
near  Dorchester  Is  the  amphitheatre,  about  \  m.  S.W. 
from  the  town,  the  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind  In 
England.  The  arena,  or  inner  floor  of  the  amphitheatre. 
Is  level  with  the  surrounding  plain ;  while  tlie  sloping 
sides,  on  which  were  seats  for  the  spectators,  and  which 
are  formed  of  masses  of  chalk,  rise  30  ft.  above  it.  Its 
dimensions  ore  very  large  ;  the  length  of  the  longest  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  343)  ft.,  and  that  of  the  shortest 
external  diameter  33U|  do. :  its  longest  internal  diameter 
Is  218,  and  its  shortest  163  ft.  When  complete,  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  capable  of  accommodating  about 
13,000  spectators.  In  modern  times.  It  has  been  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  place  of  punishment ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
on'a  woman  being  burnt  in  the  arena,  10,000  persons  are 
reported  to  have  been  congregated  within  the  amphi- 
theatre, to  witness  the  horrible  spectacle.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  this  classical  remain  has  not  tieen  preserved 
with  due  care ;  and  that  its  arena  has  been  repeatedly 
profaned  by  the  plough.  The  assizes  held  at  Dorchester 
Ml  September,  1685,  are  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for 
the  judicial  murders  of  Judge  JefiVles.  (See  Beautiei  qf 
Encland  and  IVaies  —  Dprietihire  ;  Hutchint'i  Hiitorf/ 
of  Dorsetshire,  SjC. ;  Stukelep't  Ilinerarium  Curioivm, 
p.  163.,  &e.) 

DORDOGNE,  one  of  the  largest  d^ps.  of  France, 
comprising  the  ancient  prov.  of  Perlgord  and  part  of 
(iulcnne,  between  lat.  44°  35'  and  45°  42'  N.,  and  long. 
0°  and  1°27'  E.,  having  N.  Charente  and  Haute  Vienne, 
E.  Corrdze  and  Lot,  S.  Lot.cc-Garonne.and  W.  Gironde, 
Charente,  and  Charente-Inflrieure.  Greatest  length  and 
breadth,  about  70  m.  each.    Area 915,275  hectares.    Pop. 
( 18,36)  487,502.    Several  hlU-ranges  intersect  Dordognc, 
those  In  the  N.  belonging  to  the  Limousin,  and  those  In 
tlie  S.  to  the  Auvergne  mountain  chains.    The  principal 
summits  are  In  the  S.E.,but  none  is  more  than  about 
CiM)  ft.  high.    Chief  rivers  — the  Dordogne,  Vliire,  Isle, 
Dronne,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  a  S.W.  course.    Tho 
Dordogne,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  rivulets  Dor 
and  Dogne,  rises  In  the  il/o»(  d'Or,  Puy-de-DAme,  flows 
at  first  S.W.  and  aiterwards  due  W.  through  CorrJie, 
Lot,  Dordogne,  and  Gironde,  and  ultimately  joins  tho 
riaronne,  about  l3m.bvlow  Bordeaux,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  220  in,,   167  of  which   are  navigable.    Climato 
rather  damp,  but  upon  the  whole  healthy :  the  winter  and 
spring  are  rainy  seasons ;  the  summer  is  very  dry :  violent 
storms   frequently   occur.    According   to   the    Official 
Tablci,  there  are  but  46,400  hectares  of  rich  land,  prin- 
cipally in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordognc  and  the  other 
larger  streams  ;  the  smaller  valleys  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  and  unproductive,  and  a  largo  portion  of  the  d6p. 
consists  ofarid  heaths  and  wastes,  over  which  tlie  travel- 
ler may  journey  for  leagues  without  seeing  a  single  hum- 
let.  Sutllcienl  corn  is,  however,  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  principally  rye,  maize,  and  millet.    The  chestnut 
crops  are  important,  and  a  good  deal  of  walnut  oil  Is 
made.    The  culture  of  the  vine  is  pursued  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  average  annual  produce  of  wine  being 
about  6.'KI,(,(MI  hectolitres.    The  white  wine  of  Bergerac 
Is  greatly  esteemiHl,  though  It  is  mostly  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Donlogne  that  the  best  white  wines  of  the  dip,  aru 
grown  i  the  right  bank  is  more  famous  for  Its  red  wines, 
riiere  are  few  meadows ;  but  in  1830  thedep.  contained 
I18,0(XI  black   cattle,  r>84,(HIO  sheep,  and    13,000  goats. 
Game  is  very  plentiful.     Iron,  copper,  lead,  cadmium, 
manganese,  coal,  and  lignite,  are  mined ;  and  marble, 
alabaster,  granite,    lithographic    stone,  &c.,    quarried. 
Working  in  metals,  especially  In  Iron  and  steel,  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  are  the  chief  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry.    Coarse    wo<illens,  serges,  leather, 
kid  (jluves,  earthenware,  (juod  beer,  liqueurs,  brtudx. 
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and  blue  vifriot,  are,  however,  also  made  in  the  Up. 
Theputili  of  Pcrigiieux,  and  its  truffled  turlicys  and 
other  poultry,  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  both  in 
France  and  other  countries,  and  support  a  considerable 
trade.  Dordogne  is  divided  into  seven  arrond.,  and  sends 
7  <nem.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deu.  Number  of  electors,  2,610. 
Chief  towns,  Perigueux  the  cap.,  Bcrgerac,  and  Sarlat. 
Total  public  rev.  ( 1831 )  7,980,488  fr.  Perigord  was  from 
the  9th  to  the  l.'ith  century  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
own  counts:  Ilenrv  IV.,  a  part  of  whose  patrimony  it 
was,  united  it  to  the  French  crown.  (Hugo  i  Frattce 
Piltoresque  ;  Qfftcial  Tables,  ^c.) 

UORKlNG,  a  market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  Wotton,  near  the  Mote,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  London  to  Brighton,  21  m.  S.S.W.  the  former. 
Area  of  par.,  I0,1.')0  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  4,711,  of  which 
the  town  may  have  near  3.000.  Tlie  latter  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  sandstone  hill,  many  of  the  houses 
having  cellars  excavate<l  in  the  rock  ;  it  has  wide  streets, 
and  is  a  well-built,  well-paved,  neat  country  town.  The 
country  round  Is  remarkably  beautiful ;  it  is  well  wooded, 
and  presents  a  succession  of  fine  bold  hills  and  rich  val- 
leys, with  a  great  number  of  tine  seats.  The  church  is  a 
large  ancient  structure,  and  there  is  a  good  town-ball  and 
some  alms-houses  in  the  vicinity.  Dorking  has  the 
Hnest  breed  of  fowls  in  England  ;  they  have  six  claws, 
and  the  capons  fatten  to  an  immense  siie.  The  custom 
of  Borough  English,  by  which  the  youngest  son  succeeds 
to  copyhold  property,  prevails  in  this  manor.  Market- 
day,  Thursday. 

DORNOCH,  a  market  town,  and  the  on'y  royal  burgh 
in  Sutherland,  Scotland,  on  a  low  sandy  beiich,  N.K. 
coast  of  the  Dornoch  Frith,  ."iSm.  N.  Inverness.  The 
tea  approaches  to  about  ISO  yards  of  the  town,  yet  does 
not  confer  on  it  the  advantages  of  a  sea-port,  there  being 
no  harbour.  Pop.  ( 1 8.34 )  about  600,  but  supposed  to  have 
once  been  greater:  Inliab.  houses,  109.  It  is  a  mean- 
looking  town,  with  many-  marks  of  poverty  and  decay. 
It  has  no  source  ofmiinicfp.il  revenue,  except  the  customs 
levied  at  six  annual  fairs  ;  but  as  these  arc  on  the  decline, 
the  income  of  the  town  is  sulfcring  accordingly.  It  was 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  Charles  I.  in  1628.  But  Dornoch 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  and  as  having  once 
been  the  scat  of  the  bishop  of  Caitlmess.  The  catliedral  is 
■up|iosed  to  have  l>een  built  by  Kichard  Murray,  bishop  of 
the  see,  who  died  in  124.'),  and  who  was  alterw.irds  canon- 
ised. (Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  1824,  n.  200.)  Tlie  remains 
uf  the  buildings  are  extensive  and  magnilicent.  The 
present  parish  church  consists  of  three  aisles  of  the  old 
cathedral  ;  and  underneath  it  is  the  burying-place  of  the 
noble  family  of  Sutherland.  A  portion  of  the  bishop's 
palace  serves  as  the  county  court-room  and  gaol.  A 
monastery  of  Red  Friars  was  founded  here  by  Sir  Patrick 
Murray,  in  1271,  of  which  the  ruins  have  entirely  dis- 
appeare<l.  (lb.  397.)  Dornoch  unites  with  Wick,  Cro- 
marty, Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Kirkwall,  in  sending  a  mem. 
to  the  II.  of  C,  and  liad,  in  1838-39,  25  registered  voters. 
(Kew  Slatitl.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  }  Dornoch.)' 

DORPAT,  or  DKUPT  (Buss.  Jourief),  a  town  of 
Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  liiga,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Knibach, 
and  on  the  liigli  road  between  Kiga  and  Petersburg,  I M  m. 
N.E.  the  former,  and  170  m.  S.K.  the  latter  city;  lat. 
5K0  22'  44"  N.,  long.  20°  42'  19"  E.  Pop.  about  9,5(H). 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  is  divided  into  three 
separate  portions  — Dorpat  Proper,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Itti;a  and  Petersburg.  It  has  a  tine  mark'jt-place,  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Embach.  and  a  cathodriil  now 
partly  in  ruins,  but  which  formerly  had  a  nave  suiip)rted 
i>y  24  arches  and  surmounted  by  two  towers.  'I'lic  old 
fortilications,  with  some  of  the  ditches,  have  been  con- 
verted into  ornamental  gardens,  shrublK-ries,  and  public 
walks.  It  Is  surrounded  by  hills,  which,  as  well  as  the 
b,inks  of  the  river,  offer  many  fine  points  of  view. 

Dorpat  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  wiiich  in  1833  h.id  37 
professors,  ami  .MU  students.  ThU  institution  was  ori- 
Rinally  foundeil  by  (iustavus  Aiiolphus  of  Sweden  in 
ifi.\'l.  After  sulTering  numerous  vicissitudes  during  the 
wars  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  aiul  liaving  been 
removed  to  Pe.-nau,  it  was  re-established  in  Dornat  in 
1802  by  the  late  rm|)eror  Alexander,  in  the  building  it 
at  present  occupies  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress.  In 
18X1  the  university  poaseised  a  library  with  .')7,8IMI  vols., 
a  museum  of  arts,  ku  observatory  with  some  excellent 
Instruments,  cabinets  of  physical,  chemical,  mineralo- 
liigical,  loological,  and  patlmlogical  nubjetts,  an  ana- 
tomical museum,  a  collertion  of  ugrlciilturai  nmdels,  and 
a  iHitanical  garden  containing  many  rare  plants:  it  has 
nltache<l  to  it  an  iiospltal,  (hiMiliigical  and  pliiiiilogicd 
seminaries,  and  an  institute  for  the  edtiratiini  of  pro- 
lessors.  Though  considered  as  especliilly  iM'longing  to 
this  and  the  adjacent  guvernint-nts,  it  is  much  resorted 
to  from  many  other  parts  of  Russia.  Some  of  its  pro- 
fessors are  highly  dlstiiiKUisheil,  especi.illy  M.  Strove, 
professor  of  astronomy.  Durimt  also  contiuiis  a  gyinna- 
tli'm  anil  a  nurmal  primary  school. 

This  town  is  lielievcd  to  have  been  founded  in  1080. 
It  was  iubsc(|U(.'ntly  tukeii  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  who 
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erected  it  into  a  bishopric  in  1224.  Its  commerce  no* 
began  to  flourish,  and  at  one  period  it  ranked  as  one  Z 
the  Hanso  Towns.    It  was  afterwards  alternately  in  tli« 

flower  of  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians ;  but  the  latter 
lave  retained  possession  of  it  since  1704.  (Schnitxkr 
I,a  Bussie  ;  Diet.  Giog.)  ' 

DORSET,  a  marit.  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  England 
having  S.  the  British  Channel,  E.  Hants,  N.Wilts  and 
Somerset,  and  W.   Devonshire.      Area,  643,840  acre. 
Surface  beautifully  diversified;  climate  mild  and  tOnl 
briuus,  not  being  so  rainy  as  in  some  districts  more  tothp 
W.    Soil  principally  chalk,  sand,  gravel,  and  loam.    Tho 
vale  of  Blackmore,  traversed  by  the  Stour,  containing 
170,000  acres,  and  some  other  tracts  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  CO.  and  along  the  coast,  are  eminently  fertile  and 
lieautiful ;  but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  co  ia 
the  extent  of  its  chalky  downs,  depastured  by  laree 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  round  Poole  Harbour  there  are 
large  tracts  of^  heath.    Agriculture  in  a  medium  state  of 
advancement ;  but  more  improved  in  the  E.  tlian  in  tlie 
W.  districts.    Hemp  and  flax  are  a  good  deal  grown,  but 
less  now  than  formerly.    Water  meadows  extensive.'and 
their  management  well  understood.    The  greater' part 
of  the  CO.  is  in  grass.  There  are  some  very  large  dairies ' 
they  are  not  generally  looked  after  by  the  farmers,  but 
let,  at  so  much  per  cow,  to  dairymen,  many  of  whom  have 
made  large  fortunes.      Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  be 
tween  600,000  and  700,000.    Property  in  large  estates" 
Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  large :  they  are  let  for 
14  or  21  years,  the  rents,  in  most  phices,  being  paid  once 
a  year.    Average  rent  of  land.  In  1810,  I5».  'ilrt.  an  acre 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Somerset  House,  and  others  of  tlie 
principal  buildings  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  towns  in  tho  S.  of  England,  have  been 
constructed  of  stone  brought  from  the  freestone  quarries 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland  in  this  co.  ;  and  the  Isle  of  Pur. 
beck  supplies  the  potteries  of  Staffordsliire  with  tlio  clay 
used  in  tiie  manufacture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  eartl.eiiwarc. 
There  are  considerable  manufactures  ot  ilax  and  hcmii 
at  Bciminster,  Netherbury,  Bridport,  &c.    SJi'rt  linltons 
are  made  at  Shaftesbury  and  Blandford ;  sUk  is  spun  at 
Sherborne  and  Giliingham,  and  wool  at  Fordingtini  and 
Lvme  Regis.     In  1839,  there  were  in  the  co.  ly  Hax,  !, 
silk,  and  2  woollen  mills,  employing  In  all  1.847  hands. 
Principal  rivers,  Stour  and  Fronie.     Principal  towns 
Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Weymouth,  and   IVIelconihe  Hegls! 
Dorset  h.is  34  hundreds  and  271  parisiies,  and  returns  l:i 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz.  3  for  the  co.,  2  each  for  tlie 
bors.  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Poole,  and  Weymouth,  and 
I  each  for  Siiartesbury  and  Wareham.    KegUteruil  elec- 
tors for  CO.,  in  1838-39,  6,3Gt>.      In    1831,   Dorset  hail 
'.'9,307  Inhab.  houses,  3;!,6I4  families,  and  lK).'2r>2  persons, 
ot  whom  TO.Mfi  were  males,  and  82,716  females.    Sum 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  IN38,  (i:tji\\l. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  181.5.  726,2i:4/.    Profits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  24l,6.'i4/. 

DORT,  or  DORDRECHT,  a  partially  fortified  town 
of  S.  Holland,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  great  inun- 
d.ition  of  1421,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Waal,  a  branch  of 
the  Maese,  lOm.  S.E.  Rotterdam ;  Lit.  ,5P48'  82"  N., limit 
4'^3!>'  44'  K.  Pop.  (1837)  19,014.  Dort  is  a  dull,  tliousli 
a  tiilerably  well-built  town :  its  streets  .ire  iiiiini  with 
houses  of  an  antique  fashion,  the  gables  of  which  arc 
turned  outwards  ;  "  they  rise  witli  many  grotesquely  or- 
namented  windows  and  crow-steps  to  a  consiilerable  al- 
titude ;  while  the  practice  of  painting  the  bricks  a  lirii;ht 
red,  and  tlie  ornamental  stones  and  cornices  a  liiflit 
colour,  adds  to  their  fantastic  appearance.  A  iiiiinbi'r  of 
the  houses,  as  appears  from  the  dates  carved  on  their 
exterior,  were  erected  during  the  period  of  Spanish  iic- 
cunation,  previously  to  1(472."  (Vhamhers.)  The  prinri- 
pal  public  buildings  are  tlie  town-hall,  a  fine  edilice.  ,ind 
the  church,  an  old  (iothic  structure,  300  it.  long  by  \hii 
broad,  witli  a  heavy  square  tower  conspicuous  Inun  a 
great  distance.  Tlic  latter  building  is  paved  entirely 
with  Hat  monumental  stones,  some  ol  wliicli  are  of  KriMt 
antiquity ;  and  its  walls  are  surrniindeil  with  nionu- 
ments,  wiiich  tiie  Dutch  ingeniously  pri-surved  Am'mg 
tlie  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  French,  liy  conceiil- 
ing  them  witii  a  screen  of  plaster.  The  church  also  ciin- 
taiiis  a  marble  pulpit,  iilgiily  ornamenteil  with  eluliorale 
and  elegant  curving.  The  hall  in  wliirh  the  I'ainnus 
synixl  of  Dort  held  its  sittings  Is  still  in  excillent  jiri- 
servatioii,  but  is  now  degraded  to  the  Ignoble  pur|iose  n! 
a  low  Snnilay-eveniiig  tlieatre  I  Dort  is  siirriiiiiuii'd  on 
the  land  side  witii  fortifications ;  on  the  siile  of  the  Waal 
it  h.is  several  quays,  and  a  gixHl  liariiour,  i'roin  whiili  tun 
canals  lead  into  tiie  midiilu  of  the  town.  It  i*  tin'  leutre 
of  a  consideraliie  trade  In  flax,  wliicii  is  gniun  in  unat 
quantities  In  its  vicinity,  and  a  good  deal  iif  vihirh  is 
shipped  for  England  and  Ireland.  It  has  also  a  htp'. 
trade  in  cum,  salt  fish,  train  oil.  and  tiinlier^  the  l.Utir 
article  is  floated  down  from  the  I'pper  Rhine  in  ininiiiiie 
rails,  which,  wlien  sold,  often  realise  i'roin  'i't.in'l.  to 
;W,(Kio/.  Tiierc  are  many  windmills  fur  suwiinr  ilr.ils 
in  and  near  Dort,  some  sugar  and  suit  reliiu'ries,  liiieii. 
bleaching,  tobacco,  and  white  lead  inaimractiTlcs,  Imild- 
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inff  docks,  tie.  Dort  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
nountry :  was  the  original  residence  of  the  counts  of  Hol- 
land and,  in  1672,  the  seat  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  states 
It  which  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
'was  declared ;  but  the  most  memorable  sera  In  its  his- 
tory is  that  of — 

TUB  Synod  of  Dort,  to  which  reference  ha*  been  al- 
ready made,  held  In  consequence  of  a  schism  in  the 
reformed  church.  James  Arminius,  professor  of  di- 
vinity  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  having  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin  with  respect  to  predestination  and 
irace,  obtained  the  support  of  Grotlus,  Barneveldt,  and 
other'learned  and  eminent  persons,  as  well  as  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  His 
tenets  were,  however,  opposed  witli  extreme  vehemence, 
and  were  represented  as  of  the  most  dangerous  descrlp. 
tion  The  disputes  that  grew  out  of  this  controversy 
being  not  unfrequently  attended  with  tumult  and  blood- 
shed the  States  General  at  last  agreed  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute  to  a  council  or  synod  for  its  decision.  This 
Ij-noil,  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  throughout 
Protestant  Europe,  assembled  on  the  1 3th  of  November, 
1618  and  continued  its  sittings  till  the  25th  of  May,  1610: 
it  was  attended  not  merely  by  all  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  the  United  Provinces,  but  also  by  deputies  from 
the  reformed  churches  of  Kngland,  Scotland,  Switzer- 
land, &c.  The  Calvinists  having  a  decided  majority  In 
the  assembly,  all  its  decisions  were  in  conformity  to  their 
The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Arminianism  were 
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pronounced  to  be  pestilential  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  true  faith  ;  and  this  was  followed  up  by  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  Armlnians,  the  suppression  of  their  re- 
ligious assemblies,  and  the  deprivation  of  their  minis- 

These  unjust  and  violent  proceedings,  being  aggra- 
vated by  political  animosities,  led  to  the  most  deplorable 
results.  In  the  persecution  to  which  they  gave  rise,  tlio 
eminent  statesman  Uarneveldt,  though  at  the  age  of  7iJ, 
lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold;  many  distinguished  Arml. 
nians  were  driven  into  exile  ;  and  even  Grotlus  was  con- 
demned to  a  perpetual  imprisonment,  iVom  which  he  was 
only  extricated  by  the  sagacity,  courage,  and  devotion  of 
his  wife.  But  after  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice,  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Arminians,  in  1625,  this  persecution 
relaxeil ;  and  most  of  the  exiles  were  soon  after  allowed 
to  return  to  Holland.  The  Arminlan  doctrine  is  now 
very  widely  diflUsed,  even  among  those  who  profess  to 
dIHcrfrom  it.  (See  Motheim,  iv.  439— 466.,  8vo.  edit. ; 
and  the  lives  of  Arminius,  Grolius,  ifc.  In  the  Siogra- 
phie  Vnivcrselle.) 

DOUAI,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  dcp.  du 
Nord,  cap.  arrond.,  situated  very  advantageously  for 
commerce,  on  the  Scarpe,  18  m.  S.  Lille ;  lat.  50°  22' 
10"  N.,  long.  3"  5*  2"  E.  Pop.  (m.  com.)  I8,8a0.  It  is 
well  built,  and  the  principal  square  is  large  and  hand- 
some: it  is  surrounded  with  old  irregular  walls,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  is  farther  defended  by  a  fort  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  about  2  m.  N.  Doual.  The 
town  contains  large  establishments  of  artillery,  a  superb 
arsenal,  and  one  of  the  three  royal  cannon-foundries  in 
tlie  kingdom.  It  is  °  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  of 
a  royal  court  for  the  dcpts.  du  Nord  and  the  Pas- 
do-Calais,  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  a  royal 
college  with  262  pupils,  a  royal  school  of  artillery,  an 
Acadhtiie  UnitersUaire,  which  has  replaced  its  celiv 
brated  university,  fouu<ied  in  1562;  with  schools  of 
design  .ind  music,  a  primary  normal  school,  a  public 
library  with  28,000  printed  vols.,  and  600  MSS.,  museums 
of  iHunting  and  antiquities,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
ami  medical  science,  a  botanical  garden,  2  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a  theatre.  Industry  and  the  arts 
are  aUku  thriving  in  Douai.  It  has  fabrics  of  lace, 
tulles,  game,  cotton  stuffs,  thread,  and  earthenware, 
glass  and  soap  works,  and  s:ilt  and  sugar  refineries ; 
with  a  considerable  trade  in  tlax,  which  Is  extensively 
cultivated  In  its  neighbourhood.  Douai  is  very  ancient, 
Iniving  existed  previously  to  the  invasion  of  .lullus 
('Ksar.  Its  possession  was  guaranteed  to  I'rance  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  {Hugo,  art.  Nord  ;  Diet,  iii-ogr.i 
lluiric  du  I'ui/iigeur.) 

DOUBS,  a  frontier  dep.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  formerly  comprised  In  I'ranche-Cumt^, 
having  N.  and  N.W.  the  deps.  Haut-Ithin  and  Haute 
SaAne,  S.W.  that  of  Jura,  and  E.  Switzerland.  Length, 
N.H.  to  S.W.,  about  60m. ;  breadth  varying  from  20  m. 
in  the  N.  to  50  m.  in  the  S. :  area  525,212  hectares. 
Pop.  (1836)  276,274.  Four  collateral  mountain  chains 
belonging  to  the  Jura  system  intersect  the  dep.  In  nearly 
its  entire  length,  decreasing  in  height  from  E.  to  W., 
and  naturally  dividing  tlie  surface  into  a  mountain,  hill, 
and  plain  region.  Tlio  loftiest  summit  of  the  E.  range. 
Mount  Sucliet,  is  5,283  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea: 
the  principal  elevation  of  the  W.  range  rises  to  only 
■j.'>3  ft.  The  plain  country  to  the  W.  of  the  latter  range 
is  the  most  fertile,  and  well  fitted  fur  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  corn,  and  of  the  vino ;  the  rest  of  the  country  Is 
out  generally  productive.    The  muuntului  are  all  uf  cal- 


careous formation,  and  abound  with  narrow  gorget,  grot-, 
toes,  and  caverns :  the  more  elevated  ranges  are  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  In  many  parts  with  ice  and  snow 
for  C  months  of  the  year.  Chief  rivers  Doubs,  Loue, 
and  Ognon.  The  former  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Itixon,  and,  after  a  very  tortuous  course  through  tha 
dep.,  it  proceeds  S.W.  through  that  of  Jura,  and  a  part 
of  Sa6ne-et- Loire,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Sa6ne  at 
Verdun.  From  Besanfon  to  near  Montbellard,  the 
Doubs  forms  a  part  of  the  navigable  can.il  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone.  There  are  many  small  rivers  and 
some  large  marshes.  Climate  variable  and  rather  cold, 
but  generally  healthy.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  hemp,  pulse, 
fruits,  wines,  &c.,  are  grown  In  the  valleys  and  low 
country,  which  the  inhabs.  exchange  with  those  of  the 
mountainous  districts  for  barley,  flax,  cheese,  drugs, 
and  timber.  Agriculture  very  backward:  fallows  are 
so  common  as  usually  to  occupy  nearly  a  third  part  of  the 
cultivable  land, — a  waste  that  might  be  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  avoided  by  the  substitution  of  green  crops,  at  the 
same  time  that  a  great  additional  supply  of  food  for  cattle 
and  of  manure  would  be  obtained.  According  to  the  of- 
ticial  tables,  120,646  hectares  of  land  were  occupied  in  183A 
with  forests  :  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  French  deps.  in 
which  the  planting  of  trees  is  actively  going  on.  Meadow 
lands  are  extensive,  occupying,  in  1830,  158,924  hectares : 
In  the  arrond.  of  Montbellard  they  are  well  irrigated.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  similar  to  that  of 
Gruyfere.  This  brancli  of  industry  is  mostly  conducted 
either  by  the  proprietors  of  from  40  to  60  cows,  or  by  as- 
sociations of  small  proprietors,  whose  share  of  the  cheese 
is  in  proportiou  to  the  quantity  of  milk  they  respec- 
tively furnish.  The  total  annual  product  of  cheese  is 
estimated  at  2,.'i00,000  kilogrammes,  worth  1,650,000  fr.; 
of  butter,  260,000  kiiogr.,  value  260,000  fV.  Iron,  coal, 
and  lignite  are  mined,  and  gypsum,  marble,  building- 
stone,  Ike.  quarried.  There  are  about  20  iron-works  in 
the  dcp.,  which  supply  yearly  1,700,000  kiiogr.  of  bar  iron, 
7,030,(H)0  kiiogr.  of  cast  do.,  2,400,C00  liilogr.  of  iron 
wire,  150,000  kiiogr.  of  pointes,  640,000  kiiogr.  of  iroii 
plates,  and  30,0(i0  chests  of  tinned  ware.  The  establish- 
ment at  Audincourt  alone  yields  5,000,000  kiiogr.  of  cast 
and  forged  iron.  Watchmaking  employs  about  2,000  ar> 
tisans,  and  about  60,000  watches  are  made  annually  in 
Besanfon.  Cutlery,  copper  wares,  paper,  leather,  li- 
queurs, bottles,  ancl  a  few  fabrics  of  dlfTerent  kinds,  are 
amongst  the  otiier  principal  manufactures.  The  exports 
of  the  dep.  are  chiefly  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  timber, 
iron,  hardware,  watches,  and  agricultural  implements: 
its  Imports  corn,  wines,  brandy,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
other  labrlcs,  Doubs  is  divided  into  4  arrond.  It  sends 
5  mem.  to  the  Chamb.  of  Dcp.  Number  of  electors  1,211. 
Chief  towns,  Besanpon,  the  cap.,  Pontarlier,  and  Monte- 
bcliard.  Total  public  revenue  (1831)  7,610,693  fr.  About 
25,000  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants.  This  dep.  formed  a 
part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  under  Charles  V. :  it  was 
annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Louis  XIV.  in  166U. 
(Hugo,  France Pilturesquc,  art.  Voubi  i  Official  Tablet, 

DOUGLASS,  the  principal  town  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Blackwater,  on  a  circular  bay,  80  m.  N.W.  Liver- 
pool, lat.  54°  12'  N.,  long.  4°  2.V  47"  W.  Pop.  6,786. 
The  town  has  some  good  streets  and  buildings ;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  former  are  narrow  and  dirty. 
It  has,  however,  been  a  good  deal  improved  of  late 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  visiters  hrom 
Liverpool  and  other  places,  in  summer,  attracted  by  the 
facilities  for  sea-bathing,  and  by  the  partial  exemption 
from  taxation  enjnvcd  by  residents  in  the  island.  (See 
Man,  Isle  of.)  The  steam-packets  to  and  from  Liver, 
pool,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow,  frequently  touch  at  Doug- 


lass.  Castle  Mona,  near  the  beach,  a  little  N.E.  from 
the  town,  formerly  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Atliol,  has  been  sold,  and  Is  now  converted  into 
a  hotel.  There  Is  here  a  pier  520  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
light-house  at  its  he.id.  The  liarbour  dries  at  low 
water  ;  but  vessels  drawing  10  ft.  water  may  enter  it  at 
high-water  neaps,  and  those  drawing  14  ft.  at  high 
water  springs.  The  anchorage  in  stormy  weather  Is  but 
Indiircrcnt.  The  parish  church  is  2  m.  from  the  town ; 
but  It  has  2  chapels,  one  of  which  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, with  chapels  for  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Inde- 
pendents :  it  has  also  assembly-rooms,  a  public  library, 
a  Lnnciistrian  school,  and  several  charitable  foundations. 
The  custom-house  is  one  of  its  best  buildings. 

DOUI.ENS,  or  DOULLENS,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Authle,  16  m. 
N.  Amiens.  Pop.  (ei.  com.)  2,720.  Us  citadel,  for- 
merly ctmsidercd  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Picardy,  was 
repaired  by  Vauban,  and  is  very  strong.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  Is  remarkable  for  beauty  and  lightness  of 
style  :  the  town  has  2  hospitals,  a  theatre,  and  a  large 
cotton-spinning  factory.  (Hugo,  art.  Somme i  Diet, 
UeoKr.,Sir.) 
UUUNE,  a  market  town  of  Scotliuid,  co.  Perth,  on 
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the  N.  bank  of  the  Teith,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Forth,  7  m. 
N.W.Stirling.  Pop.  1/200.  It  condits  of  three  itreeti, 
radiating  from  a  centre  where  the  market-crou  atanda. 
Its  only  public  building  it  the  pariah  church,  a  Gothic 
ediflce  with  a  handsome  tower.  It  It  famous  for  Its  annual 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  fairs,  six  in  number,  one  of 
them  lasting  three  days.  The  cattle  and  sheep  are 
from  the  Highlands,  and  are  lean,  and  purchased  to 
be  fattened  either  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in 
England.  The  cotton  manufactory  of  Deanston  is  within 
less  than  a  mile  uf  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Teith, 
and  is  driven  by  water.  It  belongs  to  a  Glasgow  com- 
pany, and  gives  employment  to  700  individuals  in  spin- 
ning, we.ivlng,  bleaching,  &c.  Doune  Castle,  which  is 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated 
pminsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ardoch  with  the 
Teith,  was  one  of  the  strongest  Scottish  fortresses.  It 
w-u  originally  the  scat  of  the  earls  of  Menteith.  It  was 
occasionally  the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
was,  for  a  while,  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  1745.  It 
givea  the  second  title  to  the  noble  family  of  Moray,  whose 

Property  it  has  long  been.  It  has  a  square  tower  KO  It. 
Igh  ;  the  walls  are  10  ft.  thick.  The  bridge  of  Teith,  in 
the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  town,  was  built  in  ITiSa  by 
Robert  Spittal,  tailor  to  Margaret,  wife  of  James  IV.  and 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  {Nimtno't  Hist.  qfSlirlingihire, 
p.  r>84. ;  Chambert'  Gaz.) 

DOURO,  (Span.  Duero,  an.  Durius),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  through  the  N. 
part  of  both  which  it  flows.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra, 
de  Olbion  prov.  Soria,  Old  Castile,  about  Int.  42°  N. 
and  long.  2°  50'  W.  At  first  it  runs  S.B.  and  then  S. 
to  near  Soria,  but  thence  onward  its  direction  is  gene- 
rally W.,  througii  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Portugal 
to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic :  in  lat  41°  8'  N.,  long.  8° 
38'  VV.,  a  m.  W.  Oporto.  From  near  Miranda  to  be- 
yond Torre  de  Moncorvo,  however,  it  flows  almost  due 
S.W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  prov. 
of  SaJamanca,  and  the  Portuimcse  prov.  of  Tras-os- 
Montes.  It  afterwards  separates  the  latter  prov.  and 
Minho  'from  Beira.  The  length  of  its  entire  course 
is  estimated  at  ■'iOU  m. ;  it  receives  the  Pisuerga,  Se- 
Ruilla,  Esia  (its  principal  tributarv),  Sabor,  Tua,  and 
Tamega  on  the  right,  and  the  Rrado,  Eresma,  Tormes, 
Ai;ueda,  Coa,  Tavora,  Paiva,  &c.,  on  the  left  side:  its 
basin  may  be  considered  the  moat  extensive  in  the 
whole  peninsula.  It  runs  for  the  most  part  through 
deep  and  narrow  valleys ;  its  bed  is  generally  narrow, 
and  its  current  very  rapid.  It  is,  however,  navigable  as 
far  as  San  Joko  ue  Pesqiiiera,  abnut  70  m.  K.  by  N. 
Oporto;  and  since  the  Wine  Company  of  the  Upper 
Uouro  have  partially  removed  some  obstacles  that 
existed  at  that  point,  it  has  been  rendered  available  for 
flat-bottomed  boats  as  hi^h  as  Torre  de  Monrorvo,  100 
m.  trom  the  ocean.  It  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  Its 
navigation  Is  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  fret/ies, 
or  sudden  swellings,  occasioned  by  rains,  &c.,  to  which  it 
Is  very  subject.  (See  Oporto.)  Soria,  Ar.inda-dc-Ducro, 
Torn,  and  Zamora  in  Spain ;  and  in  Portugal  Miranda, 
San  Joio  de  Pcsquiera,  and  Oporto,  arc  situated  on  its 
banks.  16  stone  bridges  cross  it  at  various  points,  be- 
sidea  which  it  presents  numerous  fords.  At  Oporto  a 
bridge  of  boats  connects  that  city  with  its  suburb  of 
Villa  Nova  on  the  opposite  bank.  ( Hatbi.  F.tsai  Statit' 
tique  $ur  Portugal,  I.  81,  82. ;  Did.  Giog.,  t[C. ) 

UOVER  (vulgarly  DOVOK),  a  Cinque  Port,  pari, 
bor.,  and  town  of  England,  en.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Au- 
gustine, hund.  newsborough,  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the 
CO.,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  in  a  valley  formed  by  the 
flopression  of  the  chalk  strata,  W,  m.  S.K.  by  E.  Lomlun, 
27  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Calais,  and  21  m.  from  the  nearest 

rof  the  I'rench  coast ;  lat.  51°  8' 2fi"  N.,  long.  1°  19' 7" 
Pop.  of  town  and  port,  1821,  11.538 ;  1831,  I4,;i8l  ; 
but  the  limits  of  the  existing  pari.  bor.  being  extended 
by  the  Boundary  Act  so  as  to  include  the  grcitcr  portion 
of  the  par.  of  Kiickland,  it  h.ad,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  I5,2<J8. 
It  it  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  which  empties  itself 
Into  tho  harbour.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  extending  upwards  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the 
valley,  shorter  ones  branching  from  it  on  each  side,  and 
ranges  of  houses  en  the  shore.  "  What  may  be  called  the 
New  Town  of  Dover,  built  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  oc- 
casional vlnitors  during  the  bathing  se.ison,  is  under  the 
castle  (iilTs  on  the  K. :  the  old  p.irt  nf  the  town  is  irregu- 
lar, and  tlie  streets  narrow  and  ill  kept ;  but  tlie  whole 
It  obviously  improving,  and  building  land  is  in  great  re- 
quest."— ( lioundary  Report.')  In  consequence  of  the  In- 
crease of  building,  the  villages  of  Charlton  and  tiuck- 
land  have  iM'cnmi-  continuous  portions  of  the  town.  It 
is  well  paved,  and  litthtinl  with  gas.  It  has  2  ancient  par. 
churches,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  James's  ;  another  recently 
built  as  a  chapel  nf  ease  ;  a  Catholic,  and  7  dissenting 
chapels;  a  school,  foundeil  1n  1789,  for  4.'^  boys  and  :<4 
girls,  now  incorporated  with  a  national  tch(M)l,  which 
ediicai(>t  400  children  ;  a  girls'  school  of  industry,  es- 
talilished  |8|<j ;  an  infant  acluHil  ;  a  savings  Imnk ;  a 
illi^peniiary,  and  many  minor  cliaritii'i ;  a  town  hail  and 
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f;aoI ;  theatre  and  aaiembly  rooms,  built  In  1790 ;  publie 
Ibrarloa,  reading  rooms,  and  batha,  on  the  Marine  Pa- 
rade ;  and  excellent  innt,  lodging  houaet,.  Ac,  for  the 
accommodation  of  vialtori.    The  harbour,  which  Is  quite 
unworthy  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  port,  it  within  the 
town :  it  it  small,  and  the  entrance  to  it  lieing  narrow 
between  two  piers,  great  caution  it  required  In  entering 
in  rough  weather ;  it  it  only  a  tide  harbour,  and  a  few 
yean  ago,  the  bar  at  it*  entrance  had  accumulated  so 
much  that  It  was  feared  It  would  be  entirely  choked  up  • 
but  great  improvements  have  since  been  eflected.    By  a 
charter  of  Jamet  I.,  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Pnrti 
and  10  other  commissioners,  were  appointed  conservators' 
of  the  harbour,  under  whose  management  it  still  con- 
tinues.   On  an  eminence  bounding  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
valley  stands  the  castle,  an  Immense  collection  of  ancient 
and  modem  works,  occupying  an  area  of  about  30  acres- 
It  is  approached  by  a  bold  ascent,  but  It  ittelf  commanded 
by  the  higher  ground  on  the  W.  and  S.W.    There  ire 
remains  of  ramparts,  and  of  a  temple,  bath,  and  Pharos 
supposed  to  he  of  Roman  construction.    Previously  to 
the  last  French  war,  the  works  were  much  dilapidated 
but  they  were  then  repaired,  and  greatly  augmented! 
There  are  upper  and  lower  courts,  surrounded  (except 
towardt  the  sea)  by  curtains  and  large  dry  ditches ;  Jn 
the  centre  of  the  former  it  a  spacious  keep,  built  by 
Hen    III.,  and  now  forming  a  bomb-proof  magazine' 
the  curtiUn  of  the  lower  court  is  flanked,  at  Irregular  inl 
tervals,  by  10  towers  of  various  construction,  —  the  oldest 
built  by  Earl  Godwin,  the  others  at  diiTerent  times  during 
the  Norman  dynasty :  with  these,  subterraneous  passages 
communicate  from  the  ditch ;  there  are  also  4  or  It  an- 
cient wells,  excavated  to  the  depth  of  370  ft.   The  modern 
works  consist  of  batteries  with  heavy  artillery,  casemates 
covered  ways,  a  large  vault,  &c,  excavated  in  the  challi! 
barracks,  &l'.,  capable  of  lodging  2,000  troops.    The  Inrd 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (at  present  (1839)  the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  is  now  always  constable  of  the  castlp. 
The  lielgiits  on  the  S.  side  the  valley  were  also  strongly 
fortified   during   the  last   war.     An   ancient   hospital 
called  Maison  Dieu,  was  converted  to  a  victualling  offlre 
In  i.US :  there  is  also  a  military  hospital  on  the  S.  aide 
of  the  town.    Dover  has  a  busy,  thriving  appearance 
its  chief  traffic  being  derived  from  the  influx  nf  pasi 
sengers  to  and  from  the  Continent :  of  late  years,  also,  its 
popularity,  as  a  fashionable  sea-bathing  place,  has  con- 
siderably Increased.    There  are  large  paper  mills  in  the 
vicinity,  and  in  the  town  a  brewery  and  private  docks, 
where  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
rope,  sail,  and  other  establishments  connected  with  the 
supply  of  shipping.    The  Intercourse  with   Calais  and 
other  French  ports,  and  also  with  London,  Is  now  almost 
wholly  carried  on  by  steamers.    The  coasting  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  of  corn  exported  to  London,  and  coals  im. 
ported  from  the  northern  counties.    The  port  comprises 
the  creek  of  Folkestone,  and  the  stations  of  Ilythe  and 
Ilomney.     About  120  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
5.5()0  tons,  belong  to  the  port.    Markets,  Wed.  and  .Sat 
There    Is  also  a  dally  market  for  poultry,  flsh,  and 
vegetables.    Fair,  Nov.  23.,  continuing  over  3  market- 
days. 

Dover,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  Is  divided  Into 
3  wards,  with  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors,  ,ind  tlie 
pari,  and  municipal  limits  coincide.  Previously  to  the 
act  now  referred  to,  the  governing  body  cnnslstetl  of 
a  mayor,  12  Jurats,  and  3(>  common  rouncilmen,  who, 
like  the  magistrates  of  the  other  Cinque  Porta,  enjoyed  k. 
veral  peculiar  privileges  in  the  trial  of  crimes,  &c. ;  but 
these  are  now  either  wholly  done  away  with,  or  Kreillr 
abridged.  The  const.ible  nf  the  castle  has  still,  hnwcrer, 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  slirriff  within  the  Cinque  Port  limits ; 
writs  from  the  superior  courts  are  directed  to  him,  m\ 
his  warrant  is  executed  by  an  officer  called  Jlodtir;  tlic 
debtors'  prison  being  In  the  castle  :  a  court  of  Lodema. 
naee  Is  .il.so  still  held  for  licensing  and  regiilatlni;  pilots. 

Dover  has  ri'turnctl  2  mems.  to  the  M.  of  C.  from  tlie 
ISth  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Art,  tlic  rlghtof 
voting  was  In  the  ft'eemen  ;  the  right  nf  freedom  bcini; 
acquired  by  birth,  by  marriage  (during  the  wife's  life), 
by  the  |>o8session  of  a  freeholil  within  the  town  and  port, 
by  gift,  and  purchase.  Registered  electors  in  I'SMn, 
1800.  In  1835,  there  were  300  houses  of  the  annual  value 
of  Id/,  and  upwards.  The  annual  value  of  real  property 
In  the  bor.  In  the  same  year  was  52,01 1/.,  but  it  has  since 
rapidly  increased. 

Dover  was  a  station  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  w,u 
called  nubrii ;  and  being  situated  nearer  to  the  Continent 
than  any  other  town  In  England,  It  was  long  rcKardnl  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  os  being,  in  VACi,  the  key  of 
the  kingdom.  At  Swingflcid,  near  tlie  town,  are  the  r^ 
mains  uf  a  preceptory  of  the  Knights  I'dnplara,  where 
K.  John  turrendercil  his  crown,  and  rt-ceivrd  it  hi't 
from  the  Pope's  legate,  in  arknow  Inlgment  of  suporlorlty. 
In  I2l)i,  the  castle  was  succeasfiiliy  dcfendeil  against  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  by  Hugh  de  Burgh,  Earl  nf  Kent,  In 
the  Inst  civil  war  It  was  taken  by  stratagem,  in  \(A%\ij 
the  Republicuiit. 
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DOWLETABAD. 

Dover  cliflli  lie  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the 
town  The  noble  description  In  Shakspeare  Is  applicable 
to  the  latter ;  but  the  cliff  to  which  the  poet  alluded 
having  been  undermined  and  thrown  down,  those  that 
nTmain  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  description .  ( Ha$tiagt, 
Kent,  and  Dover  Ouidej  Boundary  Report,  Ac. ) 

DOWLETABAD  (TAe  Fortunate  City  i  Iliad.  De. 
Mhir)  an  inland  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
AiirunMbad,  and  lu  original  cap.,  dom.  of  the  Nwam, 
7  m  N.W.  Aurungabad ;  lat.  19<567'  N.,  long.  ICflW  E. 
The  fortress  stands  upon  an  isolated  conical  granite  rock, 
the  summit  of  which  Is  about  IWO  ft.  above  the  plain  below, 
and  which  has  been  scarped  for  one-third  nearly  of  Its 
helaht    so  as  to  present  all  round  the  appearance  of  a 
ncrocndicular  cliff.    An  outer  wall  of  no  strength  sur- 
rounds the  fort  i  but  three  other  lines  of  walls  and  gates 
must  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the  ditch,  the  cause- 
«av  across  which  will  admit  of  only  two  persons  abreast, 
ind  which  Is  defended  by  a  building  with  battlements  on 
the  oDPOsite  side.    The  mode  of  access  to  this  singular 
h  II  fortress  is  thus  described  by  the  Earl  of  Munster  :  — 
''The  governor  led  the  way  through  an  excavation  into 
the  heart  of  the  rock,  so  low  that  I  was  obliged  to  stoop 
nearlv  double.    But  after  a  few  paces,  a  number  of  torches 
showed  me  I  was  In  a  high  vault,  and  wo  began  to  ascend 
nn  a  winding  passage,  cut  through  the  interior  of  the 
hodv  of  the  hill.  ...This  passage  was  about  12 ft.  high, 
and  the  same  broad,  and  the  rise  regular.  At  certain  dis. 
tances  from  this  dismal  gallery  are  trap-doors  with  flights 
n(  small  steep  steps  leading  to  the  ditch  below,  only  wide 
enouKh  to  admit  a  man  to  pass,  also  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  to  the  water's  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  lire 
of  the  assailants,  unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
olacis     We  might  have  been  In  all  ten  minutes  mount- 
fnt  bv  torchlight,  and  came  out  In  a  sort  of  hollow  in  the 
rock  about  20  ft.  square.    On  one  side,  leaning  against 
the  cllir  was  a  large  Iron  plate,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  with  an  Immense  Iron  poker. 
On  the  besiegers  having  gained  the  subterraneous  pns- 
tsie  this  iron  is  intended  to  bo  laid  down  over  the  out- 
let and  a  fire  placAl  upon  it."    Near  it  is  a  perforated 
hoio  in  the  rock,  intended  to  act  as  a  bellows  to  the  fire. 
The  road  hence  to  the  summit  Is  very  steep ;  In  some 
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with  12  arches.  On  the  peak  the  Niiam's  flag  flies,  and  a 
lar«  brass  24-pounder  Is  mounted ;  but,  excepting  this. 
in  the  whole  fortress  there  are  but  a  few  2  and  3  iiounders. 
The  pettoh  presents  the  remains  of  many  buildings  of  a 
rough  dark-coloured  stone  ;  but  is  now  in  great  measure 
deserted :  the  Interior  of  the  lower  fort  Is  a  similar  collec- 
tion of  ruins,  and  contains  a  column  of  great  diameter  and 
Dcrhaps  lOOft.  high,  deformed,  however,  by  a  huge  gallery, 
which  encompasses  it  at  about  a  fourth  part  of  its  ele- 
vation  from  the  ground.  From  its  natural  strength,  and 
the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  tliis  fortress  is 
l(>oke<l  upon  as  Impregnable  ;  and  as  there  Is  plenty  of 
water  (one  tank  cut  out  of  the  rock  is  only  about  100 
yards  from  the  summit),  if  properly  defended,  it  could 
only  be  reduced  by  famine.  Notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages,  it  was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  that  fell  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  took  it  by  surprise 
and  plundered  it  of  immense  riches,  a.  d.  12<)3.  harly  in 
the  nth  century,  Mohammed  III.,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, nearly  ruined  Delhi  by  the  absurd  project  of 
making  its  inhabitants  remove  to  his  new  capital.  It 
was  afterwards  successively  possessed  by  the  dynasties  of 
Ahmed  Nizam  Shall,  Malik  Amber,  Sliah  Jclian.  a:Hl  tlie 
French;  since  ITSH  it  has  belonged  to  tho  Nizam's  dom. 
The  pagodas  of  Kliora  (which  sec)  are  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Dowletabad.  (Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oax.  I.  ft'ifi,  527.  i  Mod. 
Trav.  X.  2H2— 28ft. ;  ItenncU's  Hindostan,  213.) 

DOWN,  a  marit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  on  Its 
W.  io.i8t,  having  .S.  .ind  K.  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  N. 
Channel,  N.  Belliist,  Lough, and  Antrim,  and  W.  Armagh 
and  Louth.  Area,  ()11.*)4  imp.  acres,  of  which  KW.ftti'J 
are  unimproved  mountain  and  bog.  The  mountains  of 
Mournc,  in  tiie  S.  part  of  tlie  co..  are  amongst  the  high- 
est in  Ireland ;  but,  with  this  and  a  few  other  exceptions, 
the  surface  is  abundantly  level.  Soil  of  a  medium  de- 
gree of  fertility.  There  are  some  largo  estates ;  but  there 
Is  also  a  lair  proportion  of  those  of  medium  size.  Farms 
very  small :  those  occupied  by  the  lietter  class  of  farmers 
run  from  20to.V).  and  a  few  to  100,. acres;  but  the  In- 
ferior holdings,  which  are  the  great  mass,  do  not,  per- 
haps, average  ft  acres.  Tho  occupiers  of  the  latter  for- 
merly depended,  In  a  great  degree,  on  the  linen  triuie, 
but  since  its  decline,  or  rather  since  the  manufacture 
began  to  he  principally  carried  on  in  factories,  they  have 
had  nothing  but  the  land  to  depend  on,  and  the  compe- 
tition for  tiic  smallest  patches  is  extreme.  In  tills,  as  iii 
most  otlier  parts  of  Ireland,  a  new  tenant  must  not  only 
pay  the  stipulated  rent  to  the  landlord,  but  he  must  also 
pay  a  sum  to  the  previous  occupier,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  tlie  farm,  to  ensure  Ills  quiet 
(loueuiou,    This  latter  turn  it  called  the  tenaut'i  right  i 


and  in  Down  it  frequently  amounts  to  10/.  an  acre  I 
(Binn's  Miteries  and  Beautiei  qf  Ireland,  i.  8S.,  Ac.) 
Still,  however,  a  good  many  Improvements  have  been 
introduced  of  late  years,  though  where  the  holdings  are  so 
small,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  agriculture  can 
he  far  advanced.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  flax  are  the  princi- 
pal crops :  turnips  rare ;  potatoes  mostly  planted  in  ""lazjr 
beds,"  though  drilling  Is  now  pretty  common.  Average 
rent  of  land,  Ids.  an  acre.  Cottages  very  generally  white- 
washed and  neat.  The  condition  of  the  cottiers  or  pea- 
santry is  much  superior  to  what  it  is  in  most  other  Irish 
COS. ;  and  would  nave  been  much  more  so,  but  for  that 
custom,  the  bane  and  curse  of  Ireland,  of  dividing  and 
subdividing  farms,  which  is  no  where  more  prevalent  than 
here.  Principal  rivers,  Uann,  Lagan,  and  Newry.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Newry.  Ballymacarret,  and  Downpatrick, 
Down  is  divided  Into  8  baronies  and  60  parishes,  and 
sends  4  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  2  for  the  co.,  and  1  each 
for  Newry  and  Downpatrick  :  registered  electors  for  the 
CO.  in  lg:)8-39,  3,S0ft.  In  IH3I.  Down  had  62,629  Inhab. 
houses,  66,233  families,  and  352,012  persons,  of  whom 
160.416  were  males,  and  182,506  females. 

DOVVNUAM  (MAKKET),  a  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  liund.  Clackclose,  78  m.  N.  by  E. 
London,  11  m.  S.  King's  Lynn.  Area  of  par.,  2,880  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831, 2,108.  The  town,  on  an  accUvity  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  hat 
3  streets  of  well-built  bouses,  and  is  paved  and  amply  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  churcli,  on  the  summit  of  the  ac- 
clivity Is  an  antique  Gothic  structure,  with  a  low  tower  and 
spire,  approached  on  the  S.  bv  a  noble  avenue,  andt  n 
the  N.  by  a  flight  of  steps.  There  are  also  3  dissenting 
chapels,  a  Lancastrian  school  for  65  boys,  and  a  national 
school  for  70  girls.  Market,  Sat.,  noted  for  the  supply 
of  flsh  and  wild  fowl  from  the  fens.  Fairs,  March  8.  for 
horses  (one  of  the  largest  In  the  kingdom),  May  8.  cattle, 
and  Nov.  13.  There  is  an  extensive  bell-foundry  in  the 
town,  and  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  large  mustard 
manufactory.  It  is  chiefly  a  dairy  parish,  and  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  supply  of  butter  ;  but  its  famous 
butter  market,  held  on  Monday,  has  been  removed  to 
Swaffhain.  Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly,  and  a 
court  baron  and  leet  quarterly,  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

DOWNPATRICK,  a  marit.  town  and  pari.  bnr.  of 
Ireland,  co.  Down,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  prov.  Ulster, 
near  the  Quoyle,  a  short  distance  from  Its  embouchure. 
In  the  S.W.  angle  of  Lough  Strangford,  21  m.  S.  by  E. 
Belfast.  Fop.  in  1831.  4.770  ;  pop.  of  par.  in  1834, 9,008, 
of  whom  2,220  were  of  the  estab.  church.  2,-283  Prot. 
diss.,  and  4,.')05  Horn.  Oath.  It  consists  of  four  main 
streets,  meeting  in  a  confined  valley,  and  extending  up 
the  declivities  of  the  surrounding  steep  hills.  Like  other 
northern  towns,  It  is  divided  into  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  quarters.  It  is  a  thriving  town.  "  and  many 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  It  has  more  wealth  In  It  than 
any  other  town  of  its  site  in  Ireland.  House  rent  il 
higher  than  in  Belfast.  There  Is  a  quay  about  1  m.  from 
tlic  town,  on  the  river,  accessible  to  vessels  of  100  tons." 
(Boundary  Report.)  A  new  quay  now  in  progress,  about 
I  m.  nearer  tlie  lough,  will  be  accessible  to  vessels  of 
much  larger  burden.  The  town  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  of  Down,  but  since  the  union  of  the  see 
with  that  ui  Connor,  the  ccclesi.istical  business  is  trans- 
acted at  Lisburn.  The  ruins^of  the  ancient  cathedral, 
and  those  of  a  neighbouring  pillar  tower,  still  remain. 
The  new  cathedral  is  built  In  the  ancient  style ;  besides 
whicli.  there  Is  a  par.  church,  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  two 
meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  and  three  for  Method- 
ists, 'rhc  diocesan  school  for  Down  and  Dromore  dio- 
ceses is  held  here,  as  also  a  subscription  school,  the  co. 
infirmary,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  an  almshouse,  with 
schools  annexed,  endowed  by  the  Southwell  family,  an 
asylum  for  i-lcrgymcn's  widows,  a  mendicity  institution, 
and  large  barracks.  A  constabulary  force  is  stationed 
here.  In  tlie  Immediate  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  rath, 
or  nrtlfli'lal  mound,  60  ft.  high,  and  surrounded  by 
three  ramparts,  the  outermost  of  which.is  nearly  1  m.ln 
circ.  Knees  are  run  every  alternate  July,  on  a  course 
near  the  town,  undec  the  (lireetion  of  a  body  of  resident 

fentlemen.  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Down 
lorsebreeders.  About  2  m.  distant,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  SIvibh-na-grlddie,  are  the  Struel  wells,  much  fre- 
quented at  midsummer  by  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrims  for  devo- 
tional purposes,  and  for  tlie  supposed  miraculous  efficacy 
of  their  waters.  The  corporation,  which  holds  under  an 
ancient  charter,  consists  of  a  mayor,  bailiflii.  and  com- 
monalty, returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Union,  since  which  they  have  sent  1  mem.  to  the  imperial 
II,  of  C.  The  pari.  bor.  extends  over  a  space  of  1,466 
Stat,  acres,  the  franchise  having  been  vested,  by  an  act 
passed  In  the  3.^)th  of  Ceorge  III.,  In  householders  uccu- 
pying  houses  of  the  value  of  fit.  a  year.  Registered  elect- 
ors in  18,18.39.  530.  Manor  courts,  with  jurisdiction 
to  the  amount  of  10/.,  are  held  every  third  Tuesday ; 
courts  Icet  in  spring  and  at  Michaelmas.  The  co.  as- 
sises ore  held  here  in  the  court-house,  an  elegant  modern 
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building ;  at  ore  alio  general  leMioni  In  March  and  Oc- 
tober, and  petty  letslons  on  Thurtdayt.  The  co.  gaol,  a 
ipacioui  building,  contalni  200  celli,  and  IG  other  roomi 
for  prisoneri.  The  linen  manufacture  it  carried  on  in 
tli«i  neighbourhood :  there  are  two  breweriei.  Market! 
on  Salurdayi ;  fain  on  the  aecond  Thursday  in  Jan.,  March 
17.,  May  I*) ,  June  23.,  Oct.  29.,  and  Nov.  19.  The  poot. 
office  reTeniK',  :n  1830,  waa  684/. ;  and  in  1836,  928/. 
iirawhet  o(  th«  Northern  and  Provincial  Banka  were 
oiH'iied  Mrc  in  1834,  Aiid  one  of  the  Ulster  bank  in  1836. 
'1  hli  I)  a  f  «ry  old  town,  being  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  I'llagh  or  Ulster. 

DOWNTON,  a  bor.  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Wilts,  near  its  S.  burdnr,  hund.  Downton,  on  the  Upper 
Av'in,  wliich  here  divides  Into  3  branches,  each  crossed 
by  a  bridge;  78  m.  S.W.  by  W.  London.  Area  of  par., 
11,420  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  In  1821,  3,114,  in  1831,  3,riS2  ; 
the  increase  being  ascribed  (with  what  justice  we  l<now 
not)  in  the  Pop.  Returns,  to  "  early  and  improvident 
marriages."  The  town  lias  one  irregular  street,  not  pavrd 
or  lighted,  with  a  few  res|)ectahln  houses.  Exclusive  of 
the  church  — a  large  cruciform  iitrilcture  with  a  tower,  — 
there  Is  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish,  and  3  dissenting 
chapels.  .\  free  school,  founded  in  1679,  educates  12  boys ; 
and  another,  founded  in  1797,  (i  girls.  Market  discon- 
tinued. Fairs,  April  23.  for  cattle,  Oct.  2.  for  horses  and 
iheep.  The  bor.  returned  2  meras.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from 
the  reign  of  Edw.  I.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  when  It  was  disfranchised.  This  is  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  antiquity.  At  its  S.E.  end  is  a  conical  mount, 
on  which  stood  an  ancient  castle,  whose  entrenchments 
are  itill  visible.  Standlinch  or  Trafalgar  House,  a  na- 
tional gift  to  the  heiri  of  Lord  Nelson,  is  within  2  m.  of 
Downton. 

DRAGUIGNAN,  an  inl.  town  of  France,  dep.  Var, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Artesby,  40  m.  N.B.  Toulon,  and  410  m.  S.E. 
Paris;  lat.  43°  32'  18"  N.,  long.  6°  28'  38"  E.  Pop. 
(fsr.com.)  8,774.  Us  climate  la  temperate  and  aalu- 
brloua,  and  being  aituated  in  a  basin,  surrounded  by 
Tine  and  olive  clad  hills,  it  offers  a  delightful  place '  of 
residence.  Though  without  any  particular  beauty,  the 
town  is  sufficiently  well  built,  and  has  numerous  public 
foimtains.  (Jliief  public  buildings — the  hall  of  Justice, 
prison,  clock-tower,  and  hospital.     Draguignan  has  a 

fublic  library  with  1(1,000  vols.  (Guide  dii  I'vyageur ; 
lugo  aayt  7,5()0  vols.),  an  excellent  botanic  garden, 
cabinets  of  natural  history,  mcd.ils,  &c.,  and  a  sm-icty 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  with  tribunals  of  primary 
Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  chixmber  of  m.inuriictures, 
and  a  communal  college.  There  are  fabrics  of  broad- 
cloth,  thrown  silks,  stockings,  and  soap,  and  distilleries. 
(Hugo,  art.  far;  Vict.  Gifogr.tic.) 

DHAMMEN,  a  sea-port  town  nf  Norway,  distr.  But- 
kerud,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Christiani.vflord,  and  20  m.  S.W. 
Christianta.  Pop.  T,li84.  "  It  is  a  long  straggling  place. 
Though  to  us  it  teemed  to  have  little  of  the  bustle  of 
trade,  it  Is  said  to  export  more  timber,  chiefly  in  logs, 
than  any  town  In  Norway.  Its  women  are  reckoned 
among  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  north  ;  and  we  saw 
tome  who  lully  support  its  reputation  in  this  respect. 
Most  travellers,  however,  will  recollect  it  ))rtter  as  the 
place  In  which  is  carried  on  the  principal  manufacture 
of  the  delightful  little  carriole."  (Bremncr't  Excurtioni, 
p.  86.) 

DRAVE  (Germ.  Drau,)  a  river  of  Europe,  and  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  It  lies 
wholly  within  the  Austrian  empire,  extending  between 
lat.  46°  50'  and  4."*°  30'  N.,  and  long.  12°  20',  and  19°  E. 
It  rises  on  the  Toblack-heath,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Tyrol,  in  what  It  called  the  Putter-thai,  about 
17  m.  E.S.B.  Bruntcken,  and  runs  at  first  E.N.E.  to 
Lieni,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the  Isl.  From  this 
point  Its  course  generally  is  E.S.E.  to  its  mouth  in 
{he  Danube,  near  the  castle  of  Erdcidy,  I2|  m.  E. 
Esaegg.  It  traverses  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  afler- 
wardt  forms  the  bounilary  lH.-twecn  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia  on  the  S.,  and  Hungary  Proper  on  the  N.  It 
receives  the  Miilil,  Ourk,  Lavant,  and  Mur  (ita  chief 
affluent)  on  the  left ;  and  the  Gail,  Dran,  Bedyna,  and 
tome  other  rivers  of  minor  imiinrtance  on  its  rivht  side. 
Lieni,  (ireifLMiburg,  Spital,  Villach,  Viiikermarkt,  Mar- 
burg, Pettau.  Warasdin,  and  Ksscgg,  are  the  chief 
towns  aituateil  on  ita  banka.  It  runs  through  a  moun- 
tainous country  and  narrow  valleys,  as  far  as  Warasdin, 
but  tlience  onward  its  course  is  through  a  plain  country. 
Its  entire  length  is  estimated  in  the  (hilerritche  Sali(mtU 
Encyclopiidie  at  390  m. ;  but  by  Cannaliicli  and  Herg- 
haua  at  380  m.:  the  latter  estimate  is  p<'rh!ips  nearest 
the  truth  :  the  former  appears  intended  to  refer  only  to 
the  navigable  part  of  the  river,  which  extends  as  high  as 
Viliach,  In  Its  upiwr  part  the  Drave  is  extremely 
rapid  ;  ita  navigation  in  many  parts  is  greatly  impeded 
by  the  number  of  trees  torn  down  by  Its  violence,  which 
•ftarwardi  block  up  the  current.  At  present  this  riv(>r 
it  madt  but  Uttle  use  of  fur  commercial  purposes ;  but 
•  I 
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In  cate  of  an  exteniive  ateam-navlgation  of  the  Danube 
ita  value  as  a  means  of  transit  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. It  Is  said  that  the  Austrian  government  has  It 
in  serious  contemplation  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  Adriatic  and  one  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  ;  and  if  so,  this  would  probably  be  the  one 
choaen,  the  country  between  the  Upper  Drave  and  the 
aea  apparently  presenting  the  fewest  obstacles  to  luch 
an  unaertakmg.  (See  TurnbuUU  Austria,  it.  876,  3^  ) 
The  author  of  Germany  and  tke  Gcrmani,  vol.  it,,  ^^L 
a  spirited  sketch  and  description  of  Hungarian  peasants 
descending  the  Drave  on  rafts  of  empty  barrels,  after 
having  disposed  of  their  wine  in  the  mountains  of  Carin- 
thia. (Berghau* :  Paget}  TumbuWt  Auttria,-  Did 
aioKr.) 

DRESDEN,  a  dty  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  or 
Saxony,  on  both  sides  the  Elbe,61  m.  E.S.E.  Leipilj  m, 
m.  E.N.E.  Frankfort  on  the  Mayno,  220  m.  N.N.E  mT 
nich,  100  m.  S.  by  E.  Berlin,  and  230  m.  N.W.  Vienns. 
lat.  81°  2*  50"  N.,  long.  13"  34'  E.    Pop.  in  1837,  accord-' 
Ing  to  the  official  returns,  ri9,ftOO,_of  whom  64,500 were 
Protestants,  4,365  Roman  Catholics,  and  647  Jews.    |t 
is  more  tiia.i  400  ft.  above  the  level  lit  the  sea,  anil  Is  de- 
lightfully situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Naxon  wine  district 
occupying  the  most  beautiful  and  richly.cuHK  atcd  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.    The  banks  of  the  river  have 
however,  a  very  different  appearance.    The  right  is  abrupt' 
rocky,  and  woody,  and,  having  a  S.  aspect,  is  in  great  part 
covered  with  vineyards.   The  left  is  more  Hat,  presenting 
a  succession  of  meadows,  groves,  gardens,  and  orchards 
studded  with  numerous  villages ;  the  whole  landscape 
gradually  rising  till  it  bec.nmcs  united  with  the  distunt 
Erze-Gebirge  mountains.  The  city  itself  has  been  termed 
the  "  German  Florence,"  and  is  certainly,  on  the  whole 
very  h.indsome  ;  though,  when  examined  In  detail,  the 
traveller's  anticipations  will,  in  many  respects,  be  disap. 
pointed. 

It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns,  — the  Orst 
on  the  right  or  S.  baiil)  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  on  the 
N.  bank  ;   and  has  4  siiliiirhs,  extending   ill  round  the 
Old  Town,  of  which  that  called  l''rii'derickstadt,  lyingto 
the  W.  of  the  small  river  Weiseritz,  near  its  confluence 
with  tlie  Elbe,  is  the  best  built  and  most  important. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  town,  are  the  AVuc  Anliigen, 
consisting  of  public  walks  and  gardens ;  and  N .  V..  I'rom  the 
latter  is  the  Neue  Anbau,  with  many  projected  streets  and 
buildings,  but  not  so  compact  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
suburb.  The  Old  and  New  Towns  are  connected  byanobie 
stone  briitgp  of  Hi  arches,  1,420  ft.  in  length,  and  36  H  n 
width.     This  bridge,  considered  the  longest  and  finest 
structure  of  the  kind  In  Germany,  has  a  foot  pavement  and 
an  iron  balustrade  on  each  side  :  on  its  centre  pier  standi 
a  bronze  crucifix,  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of 
the  destruction  of  part  of  the  bridge  by  Marshal  Davouit, 
to  facilitate  his  retreat  in  1813,  and  its  restoration  in  tlie 
sameyear  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Kussla.    The 
Old  Town  was  formerly  provided  with  fortilications ;  but 
these  were  dcmolislied  by  the  French  in  IHin,  and  the 
place  they  occupied  is  now  laid  out  in  public  walks.  That 
portion  of  these  walks  facing  the  Elbe  is  cailnl  the  Briihl 
Terrace,  iind  is  approache<l  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge  by 
a  grand  Hight  of  broad  steps.    From  its  own  beauty,  and 
the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  secrnery  it  coinmandi,  it 
Is  at  ail  times  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Inhahitanti.  As  io 
most  other  fortified  towns,  the  streets  in  the  Old  Toiin 
are  narrow,  the  houses  lofty  and  gloomy  looking,  and  the 
squares  irregular.    In  the  construction  of  the  buildingi, 
generally,  which  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  strength  hai 
l>ecn  more  studied  than  elegance:  the  principal  of  the 
public  edifices  are,  however,  in   this  part  of  Dresden. 
The   Schlosa   (castle),   or    royal   palace,  opposite  the 
bridge,  is  a  large  antique  and  ungainly  looking  buildin;, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  fortress  rather  than  ofa  royal 
residence  ;  but,  internally,  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  its  destination.     It  has  halls  of  audience,  ceremony, 
and  various  other  state  rooms,  a  royal  library,  the  hall 
in  which  the  Saxon  legislature  is  opened,  and  a  Cathnlic 
chapel  with  a  tower  378  ft.  high.    It  contains  the  cele- 
brate<l  state  treasury,  or  Green  Vault  (Orilne  Gtwoll*), 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  vaulted  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor.    They  contain  an  immense  collection  of 
precious  i  tones,  curiosities,  and  objects  of  virtu,  and  hate 
doubtless  cost  an  immense  sum,  tliooKli  we  do  not  sup- 
pose tliey  are  worth  one,  much  less  "  several  millions," 
sterling.     Adjoining  the  royal  palace  is  the  Chamber  of 
Archives,  and  near  it  the  Palace' of  Princes,  containinga 
handsome  chapel,  gallery  of  portraits,  library,  Jtc,   On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  royal  palace,  and  also  communi. 
eating  with  it,  is  the  far-famed  gallery  nf  painting),  the 
grand  attraction  of  Dresden,  lieing  not  only  the  finejt 
collection  in  Germany,  but  the  finest,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
to  be  found  N.  of  the  Alps.     Amongst  its  valuable  ipffi- 
mens  of  art,  "  not  one  of  which  can  be  pronounced  bsl 
few  mediocre,  numbers  good,  and  several  incomimrablf," 
arc  the  celebrated  Madonna  di  Nun  Siilo  of  llauhail ;  lb' 
Notle,  and  five  other  works,  liy  Correggio,  In  hlibf'l 
style ;  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Carlo  DoKi ;  tlic  (Ani/o  ** 
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nense  sum.  »>"'«'' """millions," 

r'"^'*nal'^eirt.c  Chamber  ot 

ihe  royal  paj»5,^"  ,.,  eonUlninga 

l*'y*-hlcrci^tF"no"nc.Hlb.d, 

Irlor^  and"- -f'"a:;ft. 


DRESDEN. 

Uonela,  and  a  Ventu  '  Titian ;  other  patntlngf,  by 
Paul  Veronese,  Annlbi.,  raccl,  Guldo,  &c. :  altogether 
vk  br  Italian  artisti.  .'  ju  works  of  the  later  German 
ifS  Flemish  master:,  tl..-  gallery  Is  also  extremely 
rirh  •  it  contains  magniflceiit  specimens  of  Rembrandt, 
lliibens.  Vandyke,  Tenlcrs,  Hans  Holbein  the  younger, 
iimsdael.  Wouvermans,  4c.  Of  the  French  school,  there 
.r..  .evcral  paintings  by  Claude,  Nic.  Poussln,  &c. ;  and 
hpneath  the  gallery  there  is  a  flne  collection  of  plaster 
^it«  of  the  most  famous  statues,  made  under  the  super- 
f^..ndence  of  Raphael  Mengs.  This  gallery,  founded 
hv  the  Elector  Augustus  11.,  has  remained  untouched 
«ncl  unharmed  amid  the  Innumerable  revolutions  that 
have  in  the  inter\al,  convulsed  Germany.  When  Fre- 
J*  lA  the  Great  bombarded  Dresden,  battered  down  its 
rh  irchcs,  and  laid  its  streets  In  ruins,  he  ordered  the  ar- 
»merv  to  keep  clear  of  the  picture  gallery  ;  and  Napoleon 
treated  Saxony  with  so  much  consideration,  that  not  one 
nf  her  pictures  made  the  journey  to  Paris  ! 

The  ViWinger,  erected  in  1711,  and  originally  designed 
»« merely  the  vestibule  to  a  new  palace,  Intended  to  be 
hiiilt  by  Augustus  II.,  is  a  flne  group  of  buildings,  sur- 
rminding  an  Inclosure  planted  with  orange  trees,  and 
fnrmina  a  favourite  promenade.  It  contains  the  armoury 
UMondonlytothe  Ambras  collection  at  Vienna),  cabi- 
nets of  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  mathematical 
ami  nhiloj(>phical  apparatus,  anil  a  gallery  of  engravings, 
t    ,h  possesses  at  least  200,000  specimens  of  that  art. 


which  possesses  _. .         . 

(Cannabich.)     Immediately  contiguous  to  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  Zwinger 


is  the   grand   opera-house,   a 


hi  ildlnn  capable  of  accommod.iting  8,000  snectators.  It 
communicates,  by  a  covered  way,  with  tlie  Palace  of 
;  '  Princes,  but  is  now  only  used  for  court  festivities  : 
thi.atrical  performances  take  place  in  a  smaller  theatre, 
near  the  Catli.>4lc  church  ;    the  latter,  occupying  a  very 


promincnrsituiition  "between   the  royal  palice^and  th'e 
hridrre  is  a  large  structure  in  the  Italian  style.    Exter- 
nally It  is  profusely  di  i  ,yrate<l,  and  generally  considered 
dcflclent  In  taste ;  but  internally  it  Is  chaste,  elegant, 
and  Imposing.      It  contains  an  altarpiece  by  Uaphacl 
Mengs,  and  a  fine  organ  by  Silberman :  the  music  m  this 
church  Is  celebrated  throughout  Germany.    As  a  whole 
however.  It  Is  decidedly  Inferior  in  elegance  to  the  Frau- 
rnkirche  (church  of  Our  Lady,  or  St.  Mary)  in  the  new 
market,  a  beautiful  stone  buildmg,  adorned  with  a  cupola, 
constructed  on  the  model  of  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
MS  German  ft.  high.   The  other  churches  do  not  demand 
rarticular  notice.  The  remaining  principal  edifices  in  the 
Old  Town  are,  the  Bruhl  Palace,  at  present  inhabited 
l,v  Prince  Maximilian,  with  a  collection  of  50  landscapes 
U  Canaletto;    the  mint,   arsenal,   medlco-chlrurgfcal 
school  house  of  assembly,  royal  guard-house— a  new  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  new  post- 
nftice  trades'  hall,  hall  for  the  annual  exhibition  and  sale 
of  the  works  of  Saxon  artists,  »c.    The  town  hall  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  old  market,  and  the  only  regular 
souare  in  the  Old  Town.    The  New  Town  Is  altogether 
much  iM'tter  laid  out,  and  contains  fine  squares,  spacious 
streets  and  elegant  fauxbourgs.    In  this  quarter  stands 
the  Japanese  palace,  now   called   the  Augusleum,  In 
honour  of  its  founder,  Augustus  1 1 .   This  magnificent  pa- 
lace   now  appropriated  wholly  to  public  purposes,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the   banks  of  the  Elbe,  amid 
pleasure  grounds,  which   form  a  most  agreeable  pro- 
menade for  the  citizens.    It  contains  the  museum  of  an- 
tiquities and  modern  statuary,  which  occupies  10  saloons, 
and  is  enriched  by  some  of  the  finest  antique  statues  m 
(iennany :   a  cabinet  of  coins ;    a  public  library  with 
2.')0000volumes,4,00OMSS.,  100,000  pamphleU,  and  20,000 
maps* ;  and  the  celebrated  porcelain  cabinet.   The  last  is 
a  collection  of  more  than  60,000  pieces  of  China,  including 
the  finest  Meissen,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  SOvres 
ware,  and  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  every  country, 
altogether  tilling  It*  apartments.   Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
three  splendid  China  vases  tliat  Augustus  11.  purchased 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  price  of  .i  regiment 
of  dragoons  fully  equipped !  ,_        ,,       . 

Through  the  centre  of  the  NewTown  runs  abroad  hand- 
some street,  piantcd  with  linden  trees,  near  the  upper 
end  of  which  arc  some  extensive  infantry  and  cavalry 
barracks.  The  other  chief  public  buildings  are,  the  com- 
mandant's residence,  several  military  academies,  the 
town  hall,  and  the  church  of  the  Trinity.  The  market 
place  Is  embellished  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augus- 
tus 11.,  in  ancient  Roman  costume,  with  a  "  full-bottomed 
wig!"  The  Frieilerickstadt  contains  the  Marcolini  Pa- 
lace, the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery,  &c. ;  but  this  quarter 
is  mostly  inhabited  by  the  working  classes.  The  Pima 
suburb  boasts  of  Prince  Anton's  handsome  villa  and 
extensive  gardens  -,  and  the  Wllsdruf  suburb  has  the  pa- 
lace, gardens,  and  observatory  of  Prince  Maxlmilliui. 
Dresden  has  a  great  nnmbcr  of  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  establishments  devoted  to  education. 
Among  tliesc  are  an  academy  of  arts,  two  colleges,  a 

«  AuUiorill™  dlfter  t«rj  widely  u  to  the  contents  of  this  Uhrarv  ; 
the  above  leem  to  l>e  the  numben  un  whivh  mottt  reliance  may  be 
(laa'd. 
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botanic  garden ;  schools  of  medicine,  turgnry,  and  ve- 
terinary medicine;  a  high  school,  3  normal  schooli, 
numerous  free  elementary  schools,  with  schools  for 
the  reformation  of  depraved  children,  deaf  and  dumb^ 
blind,  &c. ;  it  has  also  many  clinrltable  institutions,  in- 
cluding orphan  asylums  of  various  kl^ids,  a  fnundiing 
hospital,  and  5  other  hospitals.  Amongst  other  con- 
veniences, tills  city  possesses  excellent  public  baths  of  all 
kinds,  the  prices  of  admission  to  which  being  low,  the 
poorest  person  is  able  to  Indulge  In  the  use  of  what  U 
found  to  contribute  materially  to  the  public  health. 

Dresden  has  no  very  cnnsiderable  external  trade.  It 
has  numerous  painters,  designers,  sculptors,  engravers, 
and  other  workers  in  tlie  fine  arts ;  and  some  manu- 
factuies  of  woollen  and  silk,  leather,  gold  nnd  sliver  ' 
articles,  carpels,  sealing  wax,  maccaroni,  white  lead, 
straw  hats,  artificial  flowers,  musical,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical  instruments,  with  a  bomb  and  cannon 
foundry,  and  a  large  sugar  refinery.  What  is  called 
Dresden  china  is  not  made  in  this  city,  but  at  Meissen, 
14  m.  distant.  The  greater  proportion  of  its  external 
commerce  has  hllhcrto  consisted  in  its  transit  trade  by 
the  lilbe ;  its  general  trade  i»,  however.  Increasing,  and, 
since  1S°26,  a  wool  market  has  been  established. 

Few  European  capitals  have  such  pleasant  environs 
as  Dresden.  Nearly  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  it,  and 
especially  from  the  New  Town  and  Friederlckstadt,  are 
planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  Elbe  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  city  is  lined  on  either  side  with  flne  avenue*  for  a 
considerable  distance.  S.E.  of  the  Pima  suburb,  is  the 
Grosse  Garten,  a  large  park  filled  with  flne  trees,  near 
which  is  the  small  village  of  Racknitx,  i.nd  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  Moreau  on  the  spot  whore  he  receivcil 
his  death  wound,  27th  Aug.  1813.  On  the  rigiit  bank  of 
the  Elbe  is  the  Linkbad,  a  hotel  surround'^  by  some 
beautiful  gardens,  containing  a  theatre,  Si'.,  about  I  m. 
from  the  New  Town  \  and  2  m.  beyond  this,  is  Fitidlater  it 
Vineyard,  a  villa  and  grounds  laid  out  with  much  taste 
by  a  deceased  Scotch  nobleman.  To  these  different 
places  people  of  all  ranks  delight  to  resort,  which  they 
do  especially  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  take  refreshments 
and  dance,  or  listen  to  the  excellent  bands  of  music  with 
which  all  the  public  places  arc  provided. 

Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  most  important  conflicts  in  modern  warfare,  par- 
ticularly on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  1813,  wneo 
Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  under  Its  walls.  This  city 
has  been  the  favourite  residence  of  many  distinguished 
literary  men  ;  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  Korner 
lived,  Schiller  wrote  great  part  of  his  Don  Carlos,  and 
Weber  composed  his  highly  cclebrat'>d  opera  Jier 
Freischlilz.  Its  hihabitants  generally  a  3  great  lovers  of 
the  flne  irts,  and  devoted  to  music  ;  but  they  are  not  so 
much  attached  to  literature  or  politics  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Berlin  or  Leipzig.  Five  newspapers  are  published 
daily,  weekly,  and  several  times  a  week  in  Dresden,  but 
neither  of  them  is  political.  The  citizens  are  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  their  industrious  and  orderly  habits, 
and  early  hours;  almost  every  body  being  in  bed  by  half 
past  ten  at  night,  and  up  at  six  in  the  morning  (Berg- 
haus,AUg.  Lander  und  rolkerkunde,ir.  187,188. ;  Canna- 
bich, Z,c/irAucA, 356— 3.V1. ;  Murray's  Handbook;  Strongs, 
Germany  in  1831  ;  Germany  and  the  Germans  in  1834 
—1836.) 

DREUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eure-et-LoIre,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure.  which 
partly  encircles  it,  20  m.  N.N.W.  Chartres.  Pop.  (ex. 
com.)  .■),394.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  which  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  which  belonged  to  the 
counts  of  Dreux :  it  is  well  built,  and  has  a  flne  pro- 
menade it'ong  the  river's  bank,  an  hospital,  public  baths, 
a  theatre,  town-hall,  and  church.  Louis  Philippe, 
when  Duke  of  Orleans,  built  in  t'.ie  castle  a  chapel, 
which  he  intended  for  his  fami.y  burial-place.  It  is  the 
seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, and  of  a  communal  college.  Neor  it.  In  1562, 
was  fnuglit  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Condc,  then  at  the  liead  of  the  Protestants,  was  taken 
prisoner.  Dreux  was  the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Rotrou 
the  tragic  poet,  i.:i\  of  Pliilidor,  the  famous  chess-player. 
(Diet.  Gi-ogr.  Vniv.) 

DRIFFIELD  (GRE  AT),  amarketrtown  and  township 
of  England,  E.  Riding,  co.  York,  near  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hull.  27  m.  E.  by  N.  York.  Area  of 
township,  4,910  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  2,752.  The  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  parallel  to  which  flow*  the  brook  above  noticed, 
which,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  enlarged 
into  a  navig.thle  canal  that  joins  the  Hull  below 
Frndlngham  bridge.  Ail  Saints'  church  is  an  ancient 
structure  in  the  Gotliic  style.  The  Independents, 
Wcslevan,  and  Primitive  RIetiiodists,  and  Baptists, 
have  places  of  worship.  There  Is  a  national  school  for 
1(H)  children,  and  a  dispensary.  The  chief  oftlcer  is  a 
constable  appointed  .tnnually :  a  court  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts  is  held  here.  The  town  is  a  station  for 
receiving  votes  in  elections  of  members  for  the  E.  Riding. 
Z  z  2 
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Market-day,  Thura.,  and  well  attended  cattle  market! 
.every  fortnight.  Branches  of  the  Yorkahire  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Bank,  of  the  York  Union  Bank,  and 
two  private  lianking  houses,  are  established  here. 

DROGHEDA,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Ire- 
land, being  a  co.  in  itself,  but  locally  in  the  cos.  of  Meath 
and  Louth,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Boyne,  4  m.  above  its 
embouchure  in  the  Irish  Sea, and  25  m.  N.  Dublin.  From 
the  timo  the  English  settled  in  Ireland,  this  town, 
formerly  called  Tredagh,  was  considered  of  great  im- 
portance. Parliaments  have  been  frequently  held  In  it, 
and  it  was  made  the  site  of  a  university,  but  the  pri- 
vilege was  nut  acted  upon.  In  1649  it  was  stormed  bv 
Cromwell,  who  put  its  inliabitants  to  the  sword,  witn 
the  exception  of  a  few  that  were  transported  to  the 
American  settlements.  Pup.,  in  1821,  18,118;  in  1831, 
17,36.').  Of  the  latter  number  1.5,663  were  R.  Caths., 
1,437  Prot.  of  the  estab.  church,  and  265  Prot.  diss. 
Number  of  inhabited  houses  3,ii0ti,  giving  a  pop.  of  .5-416 
loiils  to  a  house. 

The  Boyne  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, tlie  larger  of  which,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  is 
connected  with  the  lesser  by  a  bridge  of  3  arches :  part 
of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  gate  of  St.  Lawrence,  still 
remain,  but  the  buildings  iiiiw  extend  considerably 
beyond  them.  "  It  is  neither  flourishing  nor  Increasing, 
its  miiniifiu'turrs  having  fallen  off,  and  its  pop.  exhibits 
a  dt^irase  of  nearly  H(K)  within  the  10  years  ending  with 
1831."  (Hmndarylieport.)  Thechurclieswithin  the  town 
are  St.  Peter's  In  the  N.  div.,  St.  Mary's  in  tho  S„  and 
a  chapel  of  ease.  The  H.  Cath.  chnpel  of  St.  Peter, 
considered  the  cathedral  of  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
is  a  large  and  elegant  building,  as  is  also  tliat  of 
St.  Mary.  There  are  friaries  of  the  Augustine,  Domi- 
nican, and  Fr.inclsr.in  orders,  and  oonvents  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Presentation.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Wesleynn  Methodists  have  places  of  worship. 
There  are  here  a  classical  school  on  tlie  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  5  other  public  schools,  which  give 
instruction  to  aliout  I, (Mi)  pupils.  It  has  also  an  inflr- 
mary,  a  mendicity  house,  a  savings'  bank,  a  building  for 
the  widows  of  Protestant  clergymen,  and  an  almshouse. 
There  Is  an  infantry  lurrack  in  the  town,  and  another 
in  thevlcinitv  of  itlohinond  Fort.  It  Is  In  goni'ral  pretty 
well  built :  the  streets  arc  paved,  lighted,  and  cleaned, 
by  a  committee  of  the  corporation  ;  but  its  apiwarance 
is  unfavourable ;  and  a  few  years  ago  the  streets  swarmed 
with  beggars.  Water  Is  supplied  from  a  well  in  the 
town. 

Drogheda  originally  consisted  of  two  aistinct  cor- 
porations, one  on  tlie  side  of  Meath,  the  other  on  that 
of  Louth.     These  were  united  under  Henry  IV.,  who 

ftranted  tlie  newly  formed  bor.  a  charter,  iintlcr  which  it 
s  still  regulated.  Its  jurisdlctloii  extends  over  5,H(l'i 
acres.  The  coriioratlon  consists  of  a  mayor,  3  sheriffs, 
'H  aUlernien,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  coinnioii- 
councilinen  and  freemen,  which  last  class  acipiire  their 
rights  by  blith,  appreiiticeshin  to  a  freeman  of  one  of 
the  seven  trailing  guilds  of  the  town,  or  by  gift  of  the 
rorp<iratlon.  The  mayor,  recorder,  two  senior  aldcrnien, 
anil  live  other  magistrates,  noininatni  under  an  act  o( 
(ieo.  IV.,  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the 
town.  The  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year,  and  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  by  the  mayor  and  rirorder  In 
January,  April,  June,  and  (hlobe'r.  Petty  s.  stioiis  are 
held  every  lorlnlght.  The  gaol  Is  a  well  arranged  build' 
iiig.  It  has  6  vtardsand  Hi  cells,  for  an  average  num- 
ber of  v<>  prisoners.  Tlie  Ixir.  sent  2  inenis.  to  the  Irish 
II.  of  ('.  ;  and  since  the  rnioii  It  has  sent  I  ineni,  to  the 
iiniM'rial  II.  of  C.     Ilegisl<'r(.ii  electors  (|h37-3'>),  I'MUi. 

kn  extenilve  manuracluie  of'  coarse  linens  was  for- 
merly carried  on  here,  wliiili  gave  »ay  lolliatof  cottoni ; 
but  the  latter  ik  also  on  the  ih'clinc.  A  large  mill  for 
spinning  lliix  is  now  In  operation.  I'he  liiii'ii  hall  is  a 
large  brick  bulMliig.  'I'aniiliig  was  ami  still  Is  carried 
on,  a>  Is  the  so.i|i  and  candle  nianurai'tiire.  There  are  in 
the  t"Wii  'i  fouii(lrie«.  salt-works,  a  (li«lillery,  M  breweries, 
and  several  large  llour-inills,  which  l.i«t  aie  In  ciiiislant 
work.  Drogheiia  ale  is  in  iniieh  demand  both  In  l.iig- 
l.iiiil  and  ill  the  tdreign  iiiarki't. 

The  chief  trade,  which  eoii«l«ts  in  the  eX|Mirt  of  agri- 
cultural iiriMiiice  and  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  is  carrii.<l 
on  Willi  (treat  Hrltain  hv  means  of  steaineri.  ft  of  which 
ply  regularly  iM'lweeii  the  port  and  Liverpool  or  (ilas- 
gow.  I  he  cross.channel  Iriule  and  coasting  trade  employ 
also  many  sailiiig-\<'>sels.  The  greatest  part  of  the  fo- 
reign Iraile  Is  with  the  llrilish  colonies  in  N.  Anierl<'a: 
timlier  Is  thi-  principal  arlli  ie  of  import.  Tlie  harliour 
•ml  river  have  iimlergone  several  linprovemeiils,  by 
means  of  which  vessels  of 'ilKl  tout  may  now  ilUcharge  at 
the  bridge,  and  liaiges  of  7u  tinis  may  priHced  Inland  as 
far  as  N'avaii  by  me,in>  of  llie  llnyiie  navigation.  The 
customs'  duties  In  \«M't  were  IS.^h;!/.  ;   the  excise  dilliet 

for  l<M   were  7\<Wml.  ;  the  |H>«t-ofllee   rev le  In   i8S4 

al.lount<^l  to  2,1X1/.,  and  in  Ih,'|.-i  in  i.iiM/. 

An  act  of  parliament  has  iH'eii  olitulned  for  a  railroad 
friMii  Uubllu.    Th«  luarkoU  aru  on  Thursdays  and  Ka- 
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turdays.  The  corn-market  is  an  elegant  building.  Fairs 
arc  held  on  March  10.,  April  II.,  May  10.,  June  22.,  Aui 
26.,  Oct.  29.,  Nov.  21.,  and  Dec.  19.  Horses  and  wooi 
are  the  chief  articles  for  tale. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Articles  ex. 
ported  from  Drogheda  In  1835. 


Arllcln. 

Quantities. 

Kjllmated" 
Value. 

Com,  meal,  tiidnour  - 

ilutter 

Flu  alld  tow      - 

KKKS    -        -        -    cmtes 

I-lnen  •       -       -    vards 

Cows  and  oxen  -    nead 

Horses          -        -        ^ 

Sheep  -       .       .       — 

Hog,   .       .       .       _ 

Other  articles     - 

Marnier. 

"  «,S,»5 
900,iHIO 

ins 

S7,»«l 
94,313 

roiu.  CM. 

«3,HI3    4 

75    0 

3S0    0 

676  10 

\bO    0 

3,07«    0 

84    0 

847    6 

6,»89U 

L. 

«5(i,lj.M 

4,IKXI 

17,SI«) 

37,5(«) 

.■H  1,11011 

13(i,S10 

a„wo 

S7,!l(;i 
17,790 

Total  value      . 

.      .r       . 

"Kfln" 

V 

— 

DROITWICH,  a  bor.  and  mArliet  town  of  England 
famous  for  its  salt  springs,  co.  Worcester,  7  in.  N.K  bv 
N.  Worcester,  llHin.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  1831,  2,487, 
Though  locally  in  the  upper  division  of  the  hiind.  of 
Halfshire,  It  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  hottiim  of 
which  runs  the  Salwarp,  on  the  road  from  Ulrmingliam 
to  Worcester.  It  has  3  parishes,  and  3  churchcH,  of 
which  St.  Andrew,  rebuilt  after  lieing  de8troy|.d  by  fire 
in  12!I3,  Is  the  most  ancient  and  interesting.  The'tuwn 
was  originally  Incorporated  by  charter  from  John,  con- 
firmed by  Henry  111.  and  some  of  his  successors,  pre. 
vioiisly  to  the  charter  of  Impriimus,  granted  by  Jfamci 
I.,  which  Is  the  governing  charter.  The  corporate  IxkIv 
consists  of  2  ballifili,  burgesses,  a  recorder,  2  justices,  a 
town  clerk,  and  other  ofHcers  under  the  title  of  the  Corp'o. 
ration  of  the  Salt  Springs  of  Droltwich.  The  bailiff,  Wi 
predecessor,  and  the  recorder,  are  justices  of  the  peace 
within  the  borough  and  bailiwick  of  Droltwich.  A  court 
of  record  U  held  every  Thursday  before  the  Imlliffii  and 
town  clerk,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  10/.,  and  set. 
slons  quarterly,  by  the  bailiffs,  recorder,  &c.  I'he  bur. 
returned  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  under  Kdward  I.] 
and  to  the  parliaments  held  in  the  2d  and  4th  i'^dw.  li.[ 
from  which  period  the  privilege  ceased  until  I.'i,'i4,  since 
which  time  It  regularly  returmnl  2  mems.  until  the  pnsi. 
Ing  of  the  Keforin  .\ct,  w  iiich  deprived  It  of  one  of  iii 
membi'rs.  Its  Ixiundarles  were  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  new  pari.  bor.  had,  in  IH,1| 
a  i«)p.  of  .">,94'.>.  Ilegistered  electors  In  1837-:iS,  3!iii ;  the 
liallifTs  are  the  returning  ofHcers.  Tlie  election  of  mem. 
bers  for  the  K.  division  of  the  co.  is  lield  here,  'ihcre 
are  3  clia|M>ls  :  a  cliapel  of  i-ase,  1  for  Independents,  and 
1  for  Wesleyans  ;  an  hospital  for  38  aginl  men  ami 
women,  founded  by  Henry  Coventry,  in  I68(i;  and  a 
charity  school  for  41'  boys  and  40  girls,  who  are  educalixl 
and  clotlied,  and  on  leaving  scliool  apprenticed.  'I'lie 
salt  trade  is  the  main  support  of  the  place  ;  malting  and 
tanning  are  also  carried  on,  and  there  are  some  iiiiili  fur 
grinding  corn. 

Droltwich  has  been  celebrated  from  a  very  remote 
period  for  Us  brine  springs,  or  icicAcs,  a  name  of  .Saxmi 
origin,  though  its  meaning  be  not  well  known.  [Cump. 
bflt't  I'ulilical  Siirvi-t/,  I.  7<i.)  Heference  is  miuletn  tlitse 
springs  In  Domesday  book,  and  It  Is  certain  tli;itll>iy 
were  known,  nml  that  salt  was  obtained  from  llii'ni,  ion,' 
iK.fore  Its  comiillalimi,  us  Is  evinced  by  the  uranlt  hv  liil- 
ferent  Saxon  kings  to  the  church  id'  Worce»ter,  ni  .ill 


which   the   wiches  are  speclallv 


mentioned.  ((Vi»n/in'< 
//nMnriioi,  (>i//>i>»'si'rf.,  I.  I'iO.)  Most  proliilil ,  iiidinl 
they  had  been  known  to,  and  wrought  1 1  11. e  liiini,ui<. 
The  springs  are  in  the  initldle  of  the  town,  and  the  ^ilt 
Is  obtained  by  boiling  and  eva|>orating  the  i<r  'i  .AIkhiI 
a  century  axo  the  iimial  diplli  of  the  hriiie-plls  '..a*  hIhuii 
30  ft., but  now  they  are  generally  sunk  to  a  inucli  nrvnUt 
depth  anil  .  far  more  eopiou'i  supply  ol  briiie  Is  iilitiiiiinl. 
An  ounce  i  I  brine  Is  said  to  contain  Itli)  grains  niiituli' 
of  siMla.  '>'i  grains  sulphate  of  lime,  2|  urains  Miliiliati' nf 
siKiii,  and  a  trace  of  iiiiiriate  of  magnesia.  In  ISii', 
when  a  high  duly  was  laid  on  salt,  the  proilmr  nrilii' 
Drollwli'h  springs  was  about  Ili.lSNl  tons  a  year:  IjiiI  it 
has  since  materials  iticreaseii.  A  lan.il  troni  the  .'^i'. 
vern  to  llroi'wirti  in  used  in  the  coiivevatii'e  of  lhi> 
salt  for  shipment,  and  of  the  coals  made  use  nl  in  Ilic 
works. 

DIIOMK,  a  dep.  of  Kranee,  In  the  SI',.  part"fllif 
kingdom,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  Dsnphiiiy.  Im>. 
Ing  N.  and  K.  Ist're,  K.  the  llaiitcs  and  llas>>'<  Al|><). 
S.  Vaiicluse,  ami  W.  Ardt^ihe,  from  whiili  last  it  i>  i'- 
paraled  by  the  Klione.  Length.  N  to  S.,  alHiiil  sDm  . 
greatest  lirendlb,  Ml  in.  Area.  f'i.M,.Vi7  linlari'S.  I'"|i 
(|H3f:)  3(I.'>..'MHI.  This  dep.  Is  naturally  diviiieii  iiiliils<> 
portions,  an  easterly  or  iiionntalieMis.  and  a  Kcsti'rli  i>r 
jdaiii  region  The  fornier  includes  about  |ii(M>i'lirflarr>, 
or  nearly  two  tliirds  of  tliu  total  surface,  anil  li  IoUT' 


ME. 

an  elegant  buBdlng.  Fain 
11.,  May  10..  June  22.,  Aug. 
Dec.  19.    Hories  and  wool 

id  Value  of  the  Articles  ex- 
ogheda  In  1835. 


»b€l. 


i.MS 

),IHX) 

ir,8 

7,9Hl 
4,313 


Ealimucd 

IlllCb 

Value. 

Ton».  Cm*. 

L. 

M,8I3    4 

IJG.Ut 

75    0 

4,000 

S50    1) 

17,SI») 

676  10 

37,5<M) 

lao  0 

3ll,l)ni) 

3,07*    0 

13I>,2<Q 

84    0 

ii,.WO 

847    6 

S7,M1 

6,«89U 

IIJS.H.W 

17,790 
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1    7nr,,o'i7 

id  market  town  of  Triiglaml, 
CO.  Worcester,  7  m.  N.K.by 
,•  London.  Fop.  1831 , 2  487. 
ner  division  of  tlic  Imnd.  of 
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■esses,  a  recorder,  2  justices,  a 
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liursday  before  the  bailitTs  and 
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ailirts,  recorder,  &c.     The  bor. 
„.  II     of  C.  under   Kdward  l, 
eld  in  the  2d  and  4th  Kdw.  II , 
rlvilcgo  ceasetl  until  l.'i.'i4,  since 
•eturnwl  2  mems.  until  the  pass- 
which  deprived  it  of  one  of  iti 
OS  were  at  the  same  lime  con- 
the  new  pari.  bor.h;,a,h,l«l 
riHl  electors  In  lh37-.tH,  3% :  the 

officers.   The  eljnti.m  of  infra. 

,f  the  CO.  is  held  here.  Uiorp 
f(,f  ease,  1  for  Independents,  »m 
imspital   for  3H   "»<'•«>    m''"  «'"' 

.„r«  Coventry,  In  KW.-,  amla 

I  aiul  40  girls,  who  are  educaUil 
.iving  school  apprentliTd      llm 

pportofthc  place;  malting  and 
'on,  and  there  are  some  inilli  for 

L-rlehrated    from  a  very  roraotf 
nus    or  vichi-n,  a  name  of  .Sax„n 

ng  be  not  well  known,  [imp- 
I  7ii)  li,.f,-remel»mmietnthrs(! 
Irnok  and  It  i"  certain  that lluy 
I  It  was  ol.taine.1  from  tlu'in  ImU 
Lis  evinced  by  the  «rant.bv.l. 
Rbe  cbiireh  ol  NNor.cer,  In  .i" 
'specially  mentioned  «"''';" 
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rAVl.Vbefr.-n.  •hl.l.la.lil  •«'■ 
llf  the  total  lurlace.  and  '»  '»<«■ 


ULBHOY. 

•aeted  bv  ratnlBcations  of  tho  Alps,  with  a  mean  elevation 
«rrin(r  from  4,000  to  »,000  ft.  The  loftiest  summits  at- 
•ain  to  about  6,780  ft.  The  chief  rivers,  after  the  Rhone, 
MB  the  Isdre  and  DrAme,  but  the  latter  is  not  navi- 
gable There  are  a  number  of  streams,  which,  though 
mualiv  small,  become  during  the  melting  of  the  moun- 
,„.,,  gnows  devastating  torrents.  In  the  elevated  parts  It  is 
BJmost  always  cold,  while  along  the  banks  of  the  Khone 
the  summer  heats  are  very  overpowering :  the  climate  la, 
however  generally  healthy.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Ii.n  "tliere  are  about  100,000  hectares  of  rich  land,  the  rest 
hpfili  generally  of  Inferior  fertility.  In  \»H,  the  cultl- 
Table  lands  comprised  259,100  hectares  ;  vineyards,  23,9% 
do  •  and  forests,  heaths,  and  wastes,  308,550  do.  Wheat, 
maiie  and  oats  are  the  chief  kinds  of  grain  cultivated ; 
■lilt  the  corn  grown  Is  insufllclent  for  home  consumption. 
The  other  articles  of  culture  are  very  various.  Including 
Dulse  of  different  kinds,  hemp,  walnuts,  olives,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  madder,  and  other  dyeing  plants  and  fruits. 
The  vine  culture  %  perhaps  the  most  important  branch 
of  rural  industry,  »ad  about  150,000  hectolitres  of  wine 
of  the  l)e8t  quality  are  exported  annually.  The  finest 
srowths  are  the  red  wines  of  Hermitage,  Croxes, 
rmrnl  Gervant,  &c.,  and  the  white  wines  of  Men 


Mer- 
■ccurol 
and  Ckaiioscurion,  and  the  Clairette  de  Die.    "  Ce  der- 
nier vin,  doux.  splriteux,  et  d'un  goftt  agr^able,  mousse 
commc  le  champagne,  mais  11  ne  conserve  ces  qualites 
nue  pendant  deux  ans."  (Jullicn.)  The  genuine  llermi- 
taiie  bears  a  comparison  with  the  finest  growths  of  the 
Bordelais  and  Upper  llurgundy.    The  hills,  called  Mat, 
Khich  produce  It,  have  a  S.  aspect,  and  are  mostly  co- 
vered with  a  thin  calcareous  soil :  they  are  so  steep,  that 
the  mould  has  to  be  sustained  by  rows  of  low  walls.    The 
best  growths  of  Hermitage  are  said  by  M.  Jullicn  to  be 
"corses  moelleux,   (Ins,  et  delicats ;  lis  ont  une  tres- 
belle  coulcur,  beaucoup  de  splriteux,  avec  une  sdve  et 
nne  bouquet  aromatlque  trOs-prononccs  et  de  plus  agre- 
abie  "    (Topogrnphie,  p.  190.)     The  wine  of  the  Mat  of 
llesiis  which  dlHers  in  several  resiiects  from  the  others, 
is  principally  bought  up  by  the  Bordeaux  merchants  to 
give  body  and  flavour  to  the  secondary  clarets.     The 
rearing  of  silkworms  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
in  1834  there  was  a  greater  number  of  niull)crry  trees  In 
DrMne  than  In  any  other  deps.  of  France,  Card  alone 
excepted.     The  quantity  of  cocoons  obtained  in  1835 
amounted  to  I,479,(t»  kllogr.     A  great  many  bees  are 
kept  and  the  honey  is  of  very  good  qiialitv.     The  middle 
mountain  region  Is  covercHlwlth  woixls  of  oak,  beech,  Hr, 
*('.   supplying  excellent  timber ;  above  these  there  are 
extensive  pasture-lands,  feeding  in  summer  numerous 
llocki  of  sheep  and  goats,  many  of  which  come  from 
Provence.     In  1830  the  dep.  had  377,0(K)  head  of  sheep. 
Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble, 
granite,  rock-crvstal,  limestone,  Ac,  are  wrought.     Ma- 
tmraoliires  not  very  Important ;  the  chief  are  those  of 
woollen  cloth,  serges.  sIIks  and  silk-twIst,  coloured  linens, 
\'alence,  hats,  pafier,  leather. 


DUBLIN.  1# 

George's  Channel ;  S.  WlcUow ;  W.  Ileath  and  KiU 
dare;  and  M.  Meath.  Area,  348,631  imp.  acres,  of  which 
10,812  are  unimproved,  mountain,  and  bog.  Principal 
river,  the  Liffey,  by  which  Dublin  li  intersected.  Sur- 
face mostly  Bat  or  undulating ;  ioil  shallow,  and  na* 
turally  poor,  the  subsoil  being  a  retentive  clay.  Agri- 
culture is  by  no  means  in  an  improved  state  ;  there  li  A 
want  of  a  proper  rotation  and  drtdnage,  and  white  crop* 
still  not  unfrequently  follow  each  other.  A  good  deal  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  la  appropriated  to  garden 
culture.  Average  rent  of  land,  exclusive  of  that  portion 
called  the  co.  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  of  country 
houses,  I8j.  an  acre  ;  being  as  high  an  average  rent  aa  fi 
paid  by  any  co.  in  Ireland.  Property  a  good  deal  sub- 
divided. Farms  near  the  city  small,  but  larger  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  1831  Dublin  had  39,861  inhab.  houses,  72,029 
families,  and  380,167  individuals,  of  whom  173,8.56  were 
males  and  no  fewer  than  206,311  females. 

DUBLIN,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Ireland,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Dublin,  on  the  £. 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey, 
by  which  it  is  intersected;  292  m.  W.  N.W. 
London;  1,38  m.  W.  Liverpool;  60  m.  W 
Holyhead ;  lat.  53°  20'  38"  N„  long.  6°  17'  30"  W. 


Pop.  in  1813,  176,610 
1821,  185,881 
1831.  203,li.'H) 
1894,  240,300 


Pop.  In  1682,  64,483 

1728,  146,075 

IT.W,  128,870 

1777,  138,208 

1798,  182,370 

Of  the  population  in  1834,  as  returned  by  the 
commissioners  of  public  instruction,  61,800 
were  members  of  the  estab.  church,  3,500  I'rot. 
dissenters,  and  175,000  R.  Catholics.  The  city 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Kblana  of  Ptolemy,  and 
was  called  by  the  native  Irish  SaUt/ath-cUath, 
"  the  town  on  tlie  ford  of  hurdles ;  "and  by  the 
Danes  Oivelin  or  Dubhlin,  "  the  black  pool," 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  muddy  swamps  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  At  the  period  of  the 
English  invasion  under  Strongbow,  a.  n.  1 109, 
•he  city  was  of  very  limited  extent ;  its  buildings 
bting  confined  to  the  summit  and  declivities  of 
a  hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Liffey,  and  enclosed 
by  a  wall  little  more  than  1  m.  in  circ.  For 
many  years  afterwards  its  increase  in  extent  and 
])()puIution  was  extremely  slow.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century  its  suburbs  ex- 
tended but  a  very  short  distance  beyond  its  an- 
.,  ,  ,  .     ,         cient  walls.     In'the  wars  of  1(141,  the  addition.il 

stockings  aiul  glcives  at  \alence,_hats,j)aper,lea^^^^^^       „.„r,j^  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  place 


brandy,  oils,  steel  articles,  chemical  products,  and 
enware.  The  trade  is  principally  In  the  products  of  the 
■oil,  wlilcli  include  excellent  truHles.  Drome  Is  divided 
intii  4  arrondissements,  and  sends  4  mem.  to  the  Cham. 
of  Dep.  So.  of  electors,  l,.i8,''i.  Chief  towns.  Valence, 
the  call.,  Monteiiinart,  and  Crest.  Total  pidille  rcvennv 
(b3l).  (1.(113, LVi  fr.  Drfiinc  wiu  imnexed  to  France  in 
13(3  (//((«(),  art.  Wrtfme;    I  irmh  (\Oliiat 'i'abtf.) 

DIIONTIIKIM.    .Siv  riioNDVHM. 

jirillloV,  or  DIIBBOl,  an  inl.  town  of  llindostan, 
ptov  (iiijrat,  doin.  of  the  (inicowar,  cap.  of  a  pergunnah 
'•onlainhig  81  villages,  3H  m.  N.K.  Harroach  i  lat.  ■J2^1»' 
N.,  long.  i302.V  1'..  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
It  contained  4n,(KKi  inhab.,  a  few  oi  tthoin  were  Moham- 
ranlans,  (Hid  ii'iie  I'arsces.  It  Ih  nearly  lui  exact  square, 
and  has  been  ehdKirately  fortified,  tlioiigli  o'ly  a  portion 
ofllsuork>  remains  In  any  degree  of  preservation.  The 
ancient  wiills  have  been  built  entirely  ol  large  si|uare 
tioM's  the  clly  gales  are  all  strong  and  beanlll'iil,  espe- 
tially  the  K.  porlal,  caileil  the  "(iateof  Diamonds;" 
wliicli,  tiigetlicr  with  the  temple  connected  with  it.  pre- 
sent a  most  coniplite  anil  eleginit  specimen  nf  Hindoo 
t.i»le.  "  In  priipcirtiiin  of  archllecliire,  and  eiegani  e  of 
Kolptiire,"  says  Mr.  Forbes,  "it  far  exceeds  any  of  their 
anilnit  strnitiircs  I  lia\e  tn>'l  witli,  and  the  groniis  of 
»ariior»  on  horseback,  on  foot,  ami  on  fighting  elephants 
approach  nearer  totheiiasiilcal  bas-reliefs  of  (ireece  than 
any  pcrf.irinanies  In  the  excavations  of  Fle|ihanta." 
Willilu  (be  walls  there  was  a  magnillcent  lank.  (in.  In 
ririiiit,  linel  with  hewn  stone,  and  with  a  flight  of  steps 
all  round,  and  partly  supplied  with  water  by  nieaiM  ol  a 
stone  ni|iiidnct  friiin  receptacles  without  the  walls.  In 
the  distrii  t  jnou'xl  Dnhhoy  the  soil  Is  generally  rlih  and 
loamy,  pn-iuclng  line  crops  of  rice,  Jowarce.  bajree,  Ac. ; 
various  leginni'S.cctton,  sesaniinn.  paltna  Chrlsti.  sugar- 
cane, hemp,  llax,  gingi  r,  plants  for  dyeing,  Jdc.  ( Hnmil- 
lim.  i  .V*  i  Mini.  VV.iK.  X.  Ifi'i— 164.) 

DC  III, IN.   the  inetro|iidllan  co.  of  tretnnd,  on   the 
B.  coast  uf  the  Island,  having  K.  the  Irish  Sea,  or  St. 


lay  between  the  castle  and  the  college,  which 
was  then  considered  as  oirtside  the  city.  After 
the  Ilevolution,  the  progress  of  improvement 
was  comparatively  rapid  ;  new  lines  of  .streets 
were  onened,  particularly  to  the  N.  and  K. ; 
many  of  theconilnedold  nvviiucs  were  enlarged; 
several  .sqtinres  were  laid  out,  and  the  buildtnp, 
both  jjublie  and  private,  were  constructed  with 
greater  regaid  to  architectural  elegance  as  well 
as  iiiteriiirl  conveiiienco.  An  avenue,  called  the 
Cirruhir  llimil,  which  nearly  Ntirrounds  the  city, 
encloses  an  area  of  l.'jm  in  res;  of  which,  78,'» 
are  on  the  S.,  and  478  on  the  N.,  of  the  LiH'ey 
The  eonitniinication  between  its  two  divisioiis 
is  inaintaini'd  by  !•  bridges;  7  of  stiine,  and  2  of 
iron ;  one  of  wfiii'h  is  for  foot  pas.seiigers  (Mily. 
The  river  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  broad  and 
well- const riii'tt'il  i|iiay.'<. 

The  figure  of  the' city  is  elli)itlcal,  its  longer 
axis  extending  along  the  line  of  the  river,  from 
W.  to  Iv,  li|in.  ;  Its  shorter,  from  N.  to  S., 
nearly  2  in.  Snckville  .Slieel,  on  the  N.  side,  is 
rennirkable  for  its  great  width  and  for  its  liiiilil- 
ings;  St.  .Stephen's  (ireen,  the  largest  of  the 
Miuures,  has  in  its  centre  an  e(|Uttstrian  stntue  of 
(.leoi'ge  II.;  t  ulliire  (ireen,  an  irregular  and 
coiillne<l  area  ncii  (he  centre  of  the  city,  where 
most  of  the  miiiti  avenues  meet,  contains  some 
of  the  finest  |iiihlic  bnildingK,  and  has  in  it* 
centre  the  e<|ueslrian  statue  of  William  III.,  so 
famous  in  Irish  partv  history.  The  only  other 
/  I  3 
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public  monuments  of  note  are,  Nelson's  Pillar, 
in  Sackville  Street;  the  Wellington  Memorial, 
a  lofty  obelisk  in  the  Phoenix  Park ;  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  George  I,,  at  the  mayoralty 
house. 


Dublin  Castle  aUnd>  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  city  was  primarily  built.  It  waa  originally 
a  square  fortress,  with  towers  at  the  angles ;  it  now  con- 
lists  of  a  quailrniigle,  280  ft.  by  130,  surrounded  with 
buildings  containing  the  state  apartments  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  accommodations  for  tlic  meetings  of  the 
privy  council  and  otiier  public  functionaries.  Attached 
to  it  is  the  viceregal  cha|M<l,  a  small  but  elegant  structure 
of  Horid  Gothic  architecture.  Oflices  for  tlie  ordnance 
and  quartermaster-general's  departments,  and  for  the 
constabulary,  are  also  attached  to  it.  A  guard  of  honour, 
of  cavalry  and  Infantry,  is  mounted  here  daily.  The  lord- 
lieutenant's  usual  place  of  residence  is  in  the  Phcenix 
Park,  an  enclosed  tract  of  about  1 ,000  acres,  laid  open  for 
the  recreation  of  the  citizens,  and  serving  also  as  a  place 
of  exercise  fur  the  troops  of  the  garrison.  In  it  is  a 
powder  magazine,  a  barrack,  the  oflices  of  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Ireland,  an  institution  fur  soldiers' 
orphans,  a  military  infirmary,  and  residences  for  some  of 
the  Inferior  ulUcers  of  the  government  Near  its  centre 
is  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  phcenix  rising  out  of  the 
flames. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  military  establishment  for 
Irclnnd  are  at  the  Koyal  linspilHl,  Kllmainham,  oriizinally 
a  priory  of  the  Knights  Templars,  which,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  that  order,  was  granted  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  .lerusalem  ;  and,  having  become  the  property 
of  the  crown  on  the  dissolutiun  of  the  monasteries,  was 
converted  by  (Charles  II.  into  an  hospital  lor  superan- 
nuate<l  and  disabled  soldiers.  The  bulliling  is  a  large 
square,  three  sides  of  which  contain  the  lodgings  of  the 
veterans,  and  the  fourth  a  cha|)el,  a  dining  hall,  and  a 
(uite  of  anartmrnts  fur  the  commander  of  the  forces. 

The  principal  barraclis  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  I'hoenix  Park.     They  consist  of  several  large 
quadrangles,  containing  accoinin dilations  for  a  general 
olHcer  and  Ills  stalT;    and  fur  '2,000  men,  cavalry  and 
infantry.     There  are  also  barracks  at   Portuliello,  fur  ' 
cavalry;  at  Itirhmond  Bridge,  the  recruiting  depot,  and  i 
Gt.  tieorge's  .Street,  fur  iiif.intry ;  and  at  the  Vigeun-liuiise  i 
Fort,  and  Island  lirUlge  fur  artillery ;  containing  In  all 
accuininuil.illuns  fur  ."i.MiO  men.     The  military  inllrmary 
in  the  Phienix  Park,  near  its  VV^  entrance,  can  receive  I 
V)(i  patients.  I 

The  supreme  courts  of  justice  are  helil  In  a  large 
bulliling  on  the  N.  Uu.iy,  cuiislstlnguf  a  central  edilice, 
whii'h  runtains  a  circular  hall,  upening  liitii  the  cuurts  uf 
Chancery,  Itiilla,  (Juern's  llrnch,  Kxchi'i|Uer,  Cominun 
Pleas,  Nisi  I'ritis,  and  .Vdinir^iltv  v  and  niiigs.  in  which 
are  record  repiislturies,  ami  ulliics  fur  tlic  desp.itcli  uf 
legal  hiislncas.  The  King's  linis.ur  inns  uf  court,  which 
are  at  the  N.  extremity  uf  the  city,  cunlain  halls  lor 
meetings  and  dining;  the  cuurts, otUces.  and  recurd  re- 
poslturli'sof  the  I'rerugative  anil  tlie  t'unsistorial  cuurts  uf 
the  see  uf  Dnlilin.  and  the  lte»ii»try  of  Herds  ;  near  the 
main  building  Is  the  lihniry,  cuiitaiiiing  a  large  culli'ctlun 
of  Imuki.  The  privilege  granted  It  iinilrr  the  t'upy- 
rlglit  Act  of  receiving  a  cupy  uf  every  wiirk  piililislied 
in  the  I'nited  Kiiigilum  has  liren  ciininuitrd  fur  an 
anniiiil  grant,  applliahle  to  the  pnrchasi'  uf  liouks,  at 
the  discretiuii  uf  the  lifui'liers.  The  nuinlier  uf  liar- 
rl»tiTs  un  the  mils  ul  tin  •  mivIs  is  alHinl  win,  :inil  of 
•iilii  Iturs  anil  atturneys,  l.ii"i.  lint  iiuuiy  uf  llm-i' »  liuse 
naiiirs  arc  entered  never  prarlised,  and  iiianyullnis  have 
witlidrawii  from  the  active  duties  of  their  respective  pru- 
fessliins. 

I'll!'  municipal  iMHiiidary  uf  tlie  cify  illlTers  cunslder.ilily 
frien  (hat  uf  tli,' pulire  anil  electiiral  Irainhise.  On  llir 
I'.,  side  it  extenils  tii  the  vllluge  uf  lllackrurk,  :i  ni.  fruin 
the  centre  of  llii'  city;  wliili'  un  llie  N  ,  W  ,  and  S., 
several  p.irls  uf  paribus,  in  clu»r  runllgulty  Willi  the 
rest  uf  the  city,  air  iM'yuiid  It  The  extent  uf  the  iraii- 
ihise.  which  wa«  miiiraielv  laid  iluwii  at  a  very  rniiute 
perliiil.  is  still  asriTtaiiiril  liv  imaiis  of  a  trh'iinlal  pir- 
aiiilMilatiiiii  by  till'  civic  aiilliurilio.  I'lie  limit  ntx  the 
sia  ►lilr  Is  ilitiriiiiniil  liy  tin-  pl.in  where  a  javilln, 
Ihriiwii  by  the  lunlinajur  staiiilliig  at  luw-water  mark, 
fallv  Into  the  water. 

The  right  sand  privileges  uf  the  chrpMratlun  are  secured 
by  a  lung  serli'Miii  barters  iiiniiiienciiiK  witli  that  granted 
by  llniry  II.  suun  alter  liU  anlval,  wlili  li  Is  «till  pre- 
•erviii  aiiiiinu  the  city  niiiiil m  nts.  'I'lie  riilltig  liiHly 
cun>lsts  uf  thi'  lurd  iniivur,  VI  alilernien. 'J  slierlll's,  114 
riMniniin  cuiiiiriliiien,  ainl  ,iii  liiililliiile  niiniber  uf  liee- 
iiirii.  The  lurd  inayur  is  i  liuxn  annually  IVuin  ■iiiung 
Ihealdernieii.  by  the  juint  eleciiun  of  that  builv  and  the 
nil,  the   ni'Xt    III    •i|ree««li'n   tu   llie  aitlng 


and  Baldoyle,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  lie  presides  at 
the  court  of  city  quarter  sessions ;  sits  on  the  bench  at  the 
commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ;  holds  a  separate  court 
for  trial  of  petty  offences ;  is  chief  Judge  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  sncrim'  civil  court :  and  has  the  regulation 
of  the  public  markets,  and  the  inspection  of  weighti 
and  measures.  He  is  personally  distinguished  by  wear- 
ing a  gold  chain,  called  "  the  collar  of  S  S,"  and  has 
a  cap  of  dignity,  and  a  sword  and  mace,  borne  before 
him  on  public  occasions ;  he  also  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  1,32(U.,  Irish  currency, besides  fees  from  various 
sources  to  a  considerable  amount.     His  residence  li  a 

filain  old-fashioned  brick  building;  attached  to  which 
B  a  large  circular  hall,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining George  IV.  in  1H21,  but  without  any  preteni 
slons  to  exterior  architectural  beauty.  »The  aldermen 
are  elected  for  life,  from  among  that  part  of  the  com. 
mon  cuuncii  called  shcrllfs'  peers ;  they  form  a  kind  of 
upper  house,  in  which  the  lord  mayor  presides,  and  the 
sanction  of  which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  cor- 
porate acts,  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  they  are  also  justices 
of  the  peace  within  the  city.  The  sherltTs  are  chr.ien 
annually,  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  out  of  a  list  of  four 
candidates  named  by  the  common  council.  They  pre. 
side  at  the  meetings  uf  this  latter  body ;  assist  the  lord 
mayor  in  the  exe<'ution  of  his  duties ;  and  when  theiryear 
of  office  terminates,  they  become  ex-nfflcio  members  of 
the  common  council  for  life,  under  the  name  of  sherilfs' 
peers,  with  the  restrlctinn  that  the  number  of  personi 
enjoying  this  privilege  sliall  not  exceed  4K:  at  present  it 
is  32.  The  remainder  of  the  common  council  consists  of 
96  representatives,  chosen  triennially  out  of  the  2.'i  minor 
corporations  ur  guilds.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  ob- 
tained by  birth,  apprenticeship,  or  marriage ;  subjert 
huwever,  to  the  ap|irubation  of  the  board  of  aldermen' 
which  exercises  a  prescriptive  right  of  refusal  at  pleasure' 
so  that  the  nomination  of  freemen  is  thus  virtually  in 
that  body.  The  board  also  grants  the  ftceilnm  of  the 
city  without  any  previous  claim  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
diilate.  Kach  gullii  exerts  the  right  of  ailiniuiiig  freemen 
Into  its  own  brutlierhood,  hut  such  admission  gives  titir 
to  no  civic  privileges.  'I'he  recorder,  when  elected  by 
the  aldermen  and  approved  by  the  common  cot  ncil,  re- 
tains Ills  oltli'e  during  go<Ml  ijehavioiir.  He  is  the  le|tal 
adviser  of  the  corporation,  and  presides  in  the  city 
criminal  court.  Ills  salary  is  I.OWl/.  per  annum.  The 
curiiurate  me<-tings  are  held  in  the  Assembly  Home,  s 
plain  building,  originally  erected  for  the  exhibition  of 
pictures. 

The  cnr|inratinn  holds  a  criminal  court  four  tlmeis 
year  for  minor  offences  ;  capital  cases  being  referred  In 
the  superior  judges.  1'he  court  must  Iw  opened  by  tlie 
lurd  inayur  anil  twu  alilerinen  ;  but,  virtually,  the  recorder 
is  the  rilling  judge.  The  lord  mayor  and  sherilTs' court 
hulds  |ili'as  uf  persunal  actluns  above  'It. ;  those  iindiT 
that  anioiint  are  ilei  iiled  In  the  Court  uf  Conscience,  over 
which  the  lurd  inayur  uf  the  preciiling  year  presides!  Its 
meetings  take  place  in  an  apartment  uf  the  Assemlily 
Iliiiise.  The  recurdrr  presides  in  the  Civil  Hill  murt, 
which  Is  held  I'liiir  tlnies  a  year,  w  Ith  puwer  tu  ditide  liy 
siinim.'iry  priK'ess  in  all  ca.«es  uf  debt  ahuve  'il.  ariiinit 
witliin  till'  city  ur  liln'rtles.  The  jiiiliclal  hiisiiiess  is 
transacted  clilelly  at  the  sessluns-lionse ;  where  al«i 
electhina  fur  the  city  representatives  In  parliament  take 
place. 

'I'he  prisons  for  crimlnid  ul^'nces  are,— I.  Newgate, or 
the  city  giiul,  a  inassivi'  sniiare  liullding,  lur  untried  pri- 
suiiers,  fi'liMis  cuiiili'iiini'il  tu  death,  wliii  are  I'xeeiitiil 
Iriiin  a  balcuny  in  its  friiiil,  and  cunvii'ts  si'iitniiiii  in 
trans|Mirtaliuii  ;  there  is  alsii  a  ward  fur  ilrlitiirs  iiiuirr 
curiiiier's  pruci'ss :  2,  Kichinuiid  Urliiewill,  tutlieSuf 
the  rity,  fur  adult  males  neiitenri  d  tu  Iniprlsniinient  ami 
hard  laliuiir:  ,'l.  Smithlli'ld  I'mitentiiirv,  lur  juvenile 
male  iifl'i'iiilirs :  and.  4.  lirangigurniaii  I'lnltrnll.iry.  N, 
of  till'  city,  fur  Icniales  iindir  senteiiie  uf  iiiipriMinmriil 
by  the  civic  cuurts,  and  fur  female  ciiiivlits  fur  trannpurt- 
atliiii,  friiin  all  parts,  previmisly  tu  Ihiir  eiiilinrkaliin. 
Till'  ilebtiirs'  prisuns  are,  —  I.  the  .'SIiitIII's'  I'lison,  ne,ir 
Newgate,  fur  ilelitiirs  nut  arnslid  iniilir  ci\  ic  urIK : 'J 
the  I'liiir-ciiiiits  Marsh  iIm'.i,  fur  debliirs  iiiniir  proie.i 
uf  till' siiperiur  cuurts  :  ami,  :i.  the  City  IM.irslialva,  fur 
thoir  iiiiiliT  proci'ss  uf  till'  civic  iiiiiri-,  riie  numlsr 
uf  cuiiiiiiiltals  lurcrlniliiul  ulUiiri'sdiiniiK  thil.Kt  I'lyiaii 
were  ;  — 
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niayiir  iH'iiig  aliiiust  always  nuiiiinuliil .  he  Is  tlii'  civil 
anil  nillllary  gnveriiur  uf  the  lily  In  which  he  ranks  next 
after  tbc  lord  llculeiiant ;  li  winilriil  of  the  ports  ul  Ihihlln 


The  seidencesot  tliiise  niinmllleil  In  the  liut-iiiimi'iln  ir 
wi  re  '  —  Dentil.  I,  cuiniiiiitnl  tu  transpurlatiiiii  fur  li'e 
rraiis|Mirtatlun  lur  life.  111;  fur  II  years,?;  fiir7ie«r'. 
1 !.'( ;  lur  iitlier  |H>riuils,  1 1 ,  Imprlsunincnt  lur  'I  reari,  i; 
for  I  year,  il?**  i  lor  ti  iiiunthi  and  under,  I'iM.    rlne,  Ul 
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Respites,  34.    Insane,  5.    Acquitted  ou  trial,  956. 
hill  found,  258.    No  prosecution,  183. 

The  income  of  the  corporation  arises  from  rents  of  landi 
and  houses  ;  the  port  duties  of  anchorage  and  slippage ; 
asse8srr.;ot»  for  pipe- water,  and  a  casual  revenue  from  re- 
^wal  fines,  iVeemen's  admission  fees,  and  fines  for  crimi- 
nal f  tfences.  Tolls  were  levied  on  goods  brought  into 
the  city  for  sale  until  1818  ;  since  which  time  tlieir  col- 
lection has  lieen  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
-position  made  to  them.  The  amount  of  the  Income 
arising  from  these  sources  is  nearly  ai  followi,  according 
to  tlic  latest  statement  published : — 

Ilents  of  lands  and  house*  -  -  -.f  14,934 
Slippage  and  anchorage  ...  ,300 
Pipe-water  tax  ...  -  -  13,951 
Casual  revenue  (not  ascertained).         ^—— 

,£30,185 

The  city  returns  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Thn  electire 
franchise  is  vested  in  freemen  resident  within  7  m., 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  10/.  householders,  and  'M.  and 
10/  leaseholders  for  the  respective  terms  of  14  and  20 
years.    Kegistered  electors  in  1834, 2,132  ;  in  1838,  7,1 13. 

The  supply  of  water  was  originally  drawn  from  the 
Dodder ;  but  in  consequence  of  Its  insufficiency,  arising 
from  the  enlarged  demands  of  an  increasing  population, 
additional  supplies  have  been  procured  from  the  Grand 
and  lloyal  Cuiai  companies,  at  the  rate  of  \1\  per  cent, 
from  the  former,  and  of  15  per  cvit.  from  the  latter,  on  the 
iruss  amount  of  the  pipe-water  revenue,  which,  at  an 
average  of  5  years,  from  1828  to  1832,  amounts  to  2,K00/. 
annually.  The  inhabitants  have  since  received  a  copious 
supply  of  excellent  water  from  three  reservoirs,  two  S. 
and  one  N.  of  tlie  river.  In  1809  the  corporation  was  em- 
powered by  act  of  parliament  to  levy  an  additional  rate, 
In  order  to  substitute  cast-iron  service-pipes  in  lieu  of 
those  of  wood.  The  levy  of  the  rate  became  the  subject 
«r  legal  dispute  with  the  rate-payers,  which  was  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  on  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lord8,the  decree  of  which  declared  the  corpo- 
ration to  be  indebted  to  the  inhabitants  In  the  sum  of 
74,,')(HI/.  on  this  account,  and  that  the  pipe-water  rents  arc 
received  and  held  by  the  corporation  in  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city. 

The  expenditure  required  for  the  erection  and  repairs 
of  public  buildings  ;  tlie  formation  imd  reiMirs  of  roads ; 
the  salaries  of  civic  officers,  and  public  charities,  are  de- 
frayed liy  assessments  made  by  the  city  grand  jury,  con- 
sisting of  23  members,  selected  by  the  sheriffs  every 
tcmi,  chitHy  from  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The 
amount  of  taxation  thus  levied  is  as  follows,  for  every 
fourtb  year  of  the  period  included  in  the  tubicqucnt 
tabic ; — 
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This  tax,  together  with  several  others,  is  assessed  on  the 
houses,  in  sucli  proportion  that  eiicli  house  is  liable  to 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  W.  for  each  shilling  of  minister's 
money  at  which  it  was  rated  acrording  to  old  valuations, 
since  which  the  actual  value  of  house  property  has  al- 
tered ((insiderably.  To  remedy  the  bad  ettects  of  this 
iiioquulity,  a  new  vnluntioii  was  made  in  1833,  which 
gives  the" follow  lug  results  :  — 
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Within  or  adjoining  the  civic  Nninds  are  five  local  ju- 
risdictions, mostly  independent  of  the  authority  of  the 
cor|iiinitl"n.  They  arc,  1.  the  inaiHir  of  St.  Seimlchrej 
2.  the  lilHTtyor  miuxir  of  Tliuinaa  Court  and  nnnore; 
,1.  the  liberty  of  the  deanery  nf  .St-  Patrick  ;  4.  the 
m.innr  of  (;riiiige).M>rmaii,  which  includes  the  lilieitjr  of 
ClirUI  (  hiirrli;  ami.  .^.  tlie  manor  of  Kilinainhain.  The 
three  lir^t  an'  piipniarly  called  the  l.lliertit's.  1  lir  manor 
of  SI.  Sepulchre  lies  to  the  ,S.  K.  of  the  city,  and  enjoys 
extensive  pnuers.  granted  and  conlliinni  tii  it  by  a  siic- 
ressbui  id  chartiri  from  llir  ri'lgii  of  .lohii.  It  liohls 
cnurts-liTt  ;inil  baron,  and  a  court  of  reconl.  Its  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  extends  to  eaiiilal  cases,  but  the  right, 
ni  far  as  respects  these,  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  A 
small  court-house  and  debtors'  prison  is  atlacbetl  to  it. 
The  Arehldsliiip  nf  Dublin  is  bird  of  the  manor.  I  he 
pop.  Is  esllniated  at  .'i(l,(KK».  The  lilHrtjf  of  Thomas 
Court  and  Donorc  lies  .S.W.  of  the  city  ;  Thomas  Cinirt 
bidiiK  Hllhin  the  eoiintv  of  the  ilty,  and  Donore  in  the 
rnunty  at  large,  nf  which  It  forms  one  of  the  baronies. 
Ill  leparal,-  rights  are  secured  by  a  series  of  charters, 
Ud  it  bold*  a  cuurt-leet,  a  court  ot  civil  bill,  and  a  cuurt 
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No  of  record  for  personal  pleas  to  any  amount.  It  has  a 
court-house  and  small  prison :  the  Earl  of  Meath  is  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  liberty  of  St.  Patrick  is  a  smalt 
district  of  about  <5|  acres  surrounding  the  cathedral  of  the 
same  name.  It  holds  its  privileges  by  prescription,  and 
had  courts-leet  and  a  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  both  of  which  have  fallen  Into  desuetude ;  hence  it 
has  become  a  kind  of  sanctuary  for  debtors  ofsmall  sums 
from  the  adjacent  parishes.  Attempts  to  abolish  an  ex- 
elusive  jurisdiction,  which  interferes  with  the  claims  of 
the  just  creditor,  have  been  successfully  resisted  by  the 
corporation  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  which  is  lord  of  the 
manor.  A  seneschal  appointed  by  it  receives  a  trifling 
salary,  but  has  no  duties  to  perform.  The  pop.  is  small 
and  very  poor  ;  there  are  not  more  than  24  good  houses 
in  the  deanery.  The  manor  of  Grangegorman  or  Glas. 
nevin  comprises  the  greater  and  wealthier  portion  of  the 
houses  in  the  N .  city  parishes,  and  extends  in  some  di- 
rections 7  m.  N,  and  10  m.  S.  It  claims  under  an  ancient 
charter,  confirmed  by  another  of  I  Jac.I.  The  corporation 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  is  lord  of  the  manor.  T  he  right 
of  holding  courts  .leet  and  criminal  courts  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  seneschal  holds  a  civil  bill  court  on  Friday 
morning  for  the  N.  part  of  the  manor,  and  on  every  al. 
ternate  Friday  evening  for  the  S. :  its  sittings  are  held  in 
each  case  in  an  apartment  in  a  tavern.  There  is  no 
prison,  debtors  being  sent  to  the  county  prison  at  Kil- 
mainham.  The  liberty  of  Christ  Church  comprises  the 
area  in  the  centre  of  the  city  on  which  the  catliedral  is 
built.  The  manor  of  Kilmainham,  In  wliirh  the  royal 
hospital  is  built,  lies  \V.  of  tlie  city,  andextendsOm.  W. : 
I,ord  Clnncurry  is  lord  of  the  manor.  The  seneschal 
holds  a  civil  bill  court  six  days  in  every  quarter,  with  un- 
limited jurisdiction,  but  practically  confined  to  actions 
under  fil. :  the  court  sits  in  the  county  court-house  at 
Kilmainham. 

The  watching,  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the 
city  and  liberties  have  been  transferred  from  the  muni- 
cipal corporations  of  each  to  boards  appointed  by  govern- 
ment. 

The  police  Is  vested,  by  an  act  passed  in  1835,  in  two 
local  justices  of  peace,  nominated  by  the  lord  lieutenant, 
with  a  salary  of  HOOI.  each,  under  whom  are  4  luperin- 
tendeots,  16  inspectors,  00  sergeants,  imd  '.100  constables. 
The  city,  with  the  liberty,  is  divided  into  the  Castle, 
College,  Uotunda,  and  Barrack  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  an  otiice,  where  an  alderman  and  a  barrister,  both 
appointed  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  sit  daily. 

The  police  jurisdiction  extends  over  a  district  of  8  m. 
round  Uublin,  in  every  direction.  The  expenses  of  the 
establishment  are  defrayed  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  by 
a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  by  fines,  and  liy  carriage  licences. 
The  number  of  carriages  licensed  in  1834  was  — 

Coachci,Joh        -  •  104  |  CBn,Janntlng       •        -  l,SnO 

mourning  -  13  I              ViKgng*,  town      -  8,0(10 

hnrknej  >  iU  \                                country  AUU 

stage        -  -  t)  I  Brewer**  drays               -  lot 

The  annual  expenditure,  both  before  and  after  the  new 
act  came  into  operation,  and  the  portions  paid  by  tlie  cor. 
porate  and  general  government  are  as  follow :  — 
Local  As«(iwnient.    Part,  (irant.  Tutnl. 

1S.17        •  v.^mi.  xT.ooo/.  si,;eii/, 

UM  .    WI,0!I3  31,.V.S  (.0,451 

IH,19  -    34,(e«  »3,'.l(i4  67,'JN7 

The  paving,  cleaning,  and  ligiiting  of  tlie  city  was 
vested,  in  IMI7.  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  ap- 
nointed  and  removable  at  pleasure  by  the  lord-lieuteiiaiit. 
I'o  this  board  was  also  given  the  charge  of  tlie  public 
fountains,  conduits,  and  sewers  ;  and  it  was  empowered 
to  remove  buildings  tiiat  obstructed  the  main  avenues 
through  the  city,  and  to  uideii  the  streets  within  the 
CirciiVurK(md.  I'luier  Its  superliitiiidence,  the  city  is  ui-li 
paved  or  macadamised,  llglited  with  gas,  and  kept  in  a 
respectable  slate  as  tocleaiiliiiiss.  The  average  expendi- 
ture Inr  the  live  years  ending  uitli  1n:I3  was  42,311(1/, 

The  linen,  miollen,  silk,  and  cotton  trades,  which  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  city  and 
Its  vicinity,  have  ail  ilecliiied.  The  sales  of  linen  were 
chielly  ellected  in  a  large  site  id  buihliiigs  erected  III  I72K 
liy  govei'iinient,  in  tlie  N.  di(i>iirn,  and  rented  to  tiii' 
factors:  attached  to  it  is  a  yam  hall.  The  number  of 
factors  has  decreased  so  miieli,  in  cnn>ei(iieiice  of  the 
decline  of  the  trade,  that  most  id  the  nllici's  and  stores  are 
aiiproiiriated  to  other  pui|ioses.  A  |>edi>trian  statue  of 
t'eo.  I V.  was  erected  in  one  of  tlie  hails,  in  eomnieinora- 
tioii  of  his  visit  lo  the  establislinieiit  ill  1821.  Thu 
woollen  trade  was  long  carriiKi  on  to  a  great  extent  in  tlio 
K.W.  llbeith's  :  a  large  liuildliig  was  erected  llieie  in  1814 
by  the  late  Thonias  I'leasanls.  Ksi|.,  for  Iriitering  tho 
clotli,  a  prneess  previonsly  carried  on  In  the  o|ien  air,  and 
therefore  subject  lo  interriiiithiii  from  i  liaiiges  of  wea- 
ther  ;  but  sliii  e  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties,  the 
luanufai'ture  lias  been  nearly  extlngiilslied  Thu  silk 
trade  was  iiitrodiieed  by  emigrants  from  France,  who 
settled  ill  Dublin  In  the  iN'glniiina  of  last  century, 
J'he  favourite  manufacture  was  a  fabric  of  silken  waru 
and  woollen  weft,  tailed  labbliiut  or  Iriih  puplln>  which 
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ings,  by  arbitration,  war  formed  in  1705,  aiid  took  jfi 
name  from  that  of  the  vessel  on  which  the  first  decision 
was  pronounced.  A  chamber  of  commerce  was  established 
in IH20. 

The  river  and  port  were  vested  in  the  corporation  in 
1320,  by  a  charter  of  Hen.  III.  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
between  Arklow,  S.,  and  the  Nanny  Water,  N.,  wjj 
granted  by  Elizabeth.  In  1707,  it  was  empowered  to 
erect  a  ballast-office,  the  annual  expenses  of  which  were 
4,400/..  at  an  average  of  13  years,  from  17fi3  to  1780.  |„ 
1783,  the  management  of  the  office  was  committed  to  a 
new  board,  with  control  over  the  ballastage,  tonnage 
wherries,  ouayage,  and  pilotage  of  the  port,  including  the 
harbours  or  Duiileary,  now  Kingstown,  and  Ualkey.  Tlic 
total  receipts  of  the  board  for  20  years,  from  1814  to 
1834,  were  646,007/.,  and  the  expenditure,  656,04;/. . 
being  an  average  of  32,300/.  and  32,802/.  per  ann.  each' 
and  exhibiting  a  tutui  delicit  of  10,040/. 

VcssL'ls  of  large  burden  are  prevented  from  <;nterinE 
the  river  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  but  5  11.  water  4 
spring  ebbs.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  walls  have  been 
built  on  both  sides  the  river ;  that  on  the  N.  bank 
called  the  North  Bull,  extends  only  1,200  feet ;  but  that 
on  the  S.  bank,  or  South  Bull,  projects  3|  in.  into  the 
sea,  being  built  about  half  way,  in  the  form  of  abroad 
road,  to  the  Pigeun-house  Fort,  and  thence  toitsi'xtremltr 
by  a  broad  wall  uf  solid  masonry.  These  structures  not 
having  produced  the  desired  effect,  a  harbour  was  formed 
to  tlie  N.  of  the  Peninsula  of  Howth  in  1807,  at  an  expense 
of  upwards  420,000/.,  enclosing  a  basin  of  52  acres ;  but 
having  been  found  inadequate  to  atford  suHicient  pro- 
tection to  the  trade,  another  has  been  constructed  at 
Kingstown,  then  Diinlcary,  enclosing  a  basin  of  2W 
acres,  with  water  sutticicnt  to  float  vessels  of  HOO  tons  at 
ebb  tide.  The  packets  from  Dublin  to  Livurpnul  and 
Holyhead  sail  hence,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  city  h 
a  railway  6  m.  long,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  alMut 
.240,000/.,  or  40,00()/.  per  mile.  The  railway  was  openid 
at  the  close  of  18;)4,  since  which  period  it  has  been  usrd 
chiefly  for  passengers,  and  promises  to  be  an  advantageous 
investment.  There  are  four  lights  within  Dublin  Bay; 
sample.'  The  retail  markets  are  all  priv.-ite  property,  but  1  one  on  the  extreme  point  of  ilowth  ;  the  second  and 

.i.«i. .  1 j_.  .1...  — ....1  „<•  .1...  ..ui _i-1  Hiird  at  the  extremities  of  the  S.  and  N.  walls  ;  and  the 

fourth,  a  revolving  light,  at  the  entrance  to  Kingstowa 
harbour.  The  bay,  which  measures  0  m.  at  its  entrance, 
between  the  Bailev  or  E.  point  of  Howth,  N.  to  Bray 
Head,  .S.,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  K.  to  tlie  city,  Is 
much  admired  lor  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  particularly 
along  its  K.  coast ;  but  the  N.  and  .S.  sand-banks  render 
its  navigation  very  dangerous  in  stormy  weather. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  of  Dublin  port  may  be  Inferred 
from  the  following  table  of  the  number  anu  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels.wliicli  entered  in  the  years  under -stated  i- 
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1*  itill  in  great  demand.  The  other  branches  of  the  silk 
trade  have  been  for  several  years  in  a  very  depressed 
■tate.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  branches  of  the 
cotton  trade;  but  print-works  are  still  carried  on  at 
Ball's  Bridge,  and  Island  Bridge.  Beer  is  extensively 
produced ;  and  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Darcy  export  large 
quantities  of  porter  to  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries :  there  are  also  several  distilleries.  A  few  irim- 
foundries  are  employed  chiefly  in  executing  orders  de- 
manding immediate  attention.  Cabinet-making  is  carried 
on  largely,  as  are  the  various  trades  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  large  and  concentrated  population. 

The  decay  of  manufactures  in  Dublin  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  irrelevant  discussion.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  has  no  single  requisite  for  their  successful  prosecution, 
being  without  coal,  and  without  the  command  of  water- 
power.  To  suppose  that  its  manufactures  should  ever 
rival,  or  be  able  to  withstand  the  competition  of  those 
of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  or  Birmingham,  would  be 
absurd.  They  never  had  any  better  or  more  solid 
foundation  than  protecting  duties ;  and  the  moment 
these  were  repeal<M,  and  the  Irish  people  permitted  fully 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  cheaper  and  better  pro- 
ducts of  Great  Britain,  the  flimsy  ami  exotic  fabric  fell  to 
pieces. 

The  wholesale  provision  markets  are  held  In  Smithfleld, 
Spitalflelds,  and  Kevin  Street.  Smithfleld  market,  which 
is  within  the  civic  Jurisdiction,  is  held  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  for  cattle,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  for 
hay  and  'jtraw.  A  pig-market  is  held  in  the  vicinity. 
Snitalllelds  and  Kevin  Street  markets  are  in  the  manor 
ot  St.  Sepuli^hre :  the  principal  commodities  sold  in  both 
we  bacon,  butter,  and  potatoes  :  and  in  the  latter  hay  and 
straw.  A  wholesale  tish-market  is  held  in  Boot  Lane  ; 
one  for  potatoes,  fowl,  and  eggs,  and  another  for  fruit  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A  corn-market,  held  by  the  corpo- 
ration on  Mondays  and  Thursdavs,  in  Thomas-street,  was 
discontinued  when  the  building'in  which  it  was  held  was 
taken  down  to  widen  the  street.  Its  business  is  now  car- 
ried on  by  a  Joint  stock  com|>any,  in  a  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  on  Burgh  Quay,  where  the  grain  is  sold  by 
sample.  The  retail  markets  are  all  priv.ite  property,  but 
their  management  is  under  the  control  of  the  oflicers  of 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  held ;  those  in  the  city 
being  under  the  lord  mayor,  who  also  regulates  the  assiie 
of  bread. 

The  inland  trade  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  Grand  and  Uoyal  canals,  both  of  which  terminate 
In  the  city,  and  communicate  with  the  sea  through  tlie 
Lllfey.  {See  Ikelano.  )  The  quantity  of  gmids  conveyed 
to  and  from  the  metropolis  by  these  canals  in  the  years 
undernamed,  was :  — 
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The  principal  commodities  conveyed  by  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal in  1831  were,  — stone,  22,(HK)  tons  ;  turf,  4M,(KK)  tons  ; 
manure,  2.'i,IKKl  tons ;  bricks,  27,INKI  tinis  ;  grain,  flour, 
and  meal,  52,ti(KI  tuns  ;  and  misccUaneuus  articles,  3.'),ljtKl 
ions. 

Banking  business  is  transacted  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
cstablifhi'd  in  I7h3  ;  the  llilM'rniaii  .loint  Sli>ck  Ciini- 
pany,  182^  ;  and  by  the  Provinriiil,  the  Agricultural  ami 
(Joinmerclal,  the  Natiinal,  and  the  Hiiyal  .luint  .Stock 
banks.opened  in  \n'>^.  Kll.  Im:I4.  ami  If-.n; ;  three  ^iritatc 
banking  liuusei,  and  two  savingH'  banks.  'I'lu'  allairs  uf 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  nnm.iKcd  by  a  giiverniir,  wliii 
must  hold  4,0(M)/.  stock  ;  a  deputy  gnvernor,  uilh  3,<ili(l/. ; 
and  15  directors,  with  2,INKI/.  each.  It  is  the  place  of  de. 
|M>sit  for  all  government  p.iyineni!.  'I'lie  liiiiidlnitK,  for- 
merly the  Irish  parllanuMit  house,  form  a  quailrangle, 
staniling  on  an  area  of  \^  acre,  presenting  tlirce  Imiiti ; 
that  to  the  H.  of  the  fdrlnthlan  order,  and  tliose  to  the 
S,  ami  \V.  of  the  Ionic.  'I'hey  are  miicli  nilmired,  and 
the  whole  forms  the  finest  pile  uf  liuildings  in  the  city. 
It  li«s  a  very  ingenious  system  of  steam  inacliinery  fur 
printing  the  Imnk  nuti's.  so  as  tu  ri'inler  Irainis  cxlrmiely 
dilflcult.  A  statiii'  (if  Gei>.  III.  occiipiis  tlie  sjiut  im 
which  the  tlinnie  stoud  in  the  (ormer  lloiHe  of  l.nrds, 
now  the  dircelffrs'  iMiard-rntnn. 

An  exchange  was  erected  In  I7'i7,  in  the  centre  of  the 
rlly,  partly  by  a  parliamentary  grant,  ami  partly  by  siib- 
•rriptiim.  The  merchants  held  their  meetings  In  It  until 
I7'.K>.  when  the  greater  facilities  all'onleil  liy  theCcim- 
merclal  Bnlldlogs  in  Cnllege  Green  Hiduci'd  them  to 
transfer  their  dealings  thither ;  and  the  e\c  hange  has 
been  since  nearly  nsiMess.  The  'building  presents  a  tine 
ilM-clineu  of  (irerian  nrchlliTnire.  and  omtnins  pedi's- 
trian  statues  of  (imi.  III.,  Grnttan.  the  celebrated  orator, 
aivl  Dr.  I.ucas. 

The  mercantile  society  of  the  Ow/el  Galley,  for  de- 
riding disputes  relulhe  tu  shipping  ami  nieicaiillle  deal- 
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The  cross-channel  trade,  except  that  of  cnal,  is  i.„„ 
carried  on  chiefly  by  steamers,  which  sail  principallv  lu 
Holyhead  and  l.iverpofd  ;  but  partly  also  to  I.diuldu 
tilnsguw,  Cork,  Belfast,  Ac.  Coals  liay  adntyof4rf.  rsr 
ton,  imposed  to  compensate  the  coalmeters,  wjinse  mt. 
vices  have  been  rendered  nearly  unnecessary  liy  a  iaii. 
regnlatlon  allowing  coal  to  be  sold  either  by«cighlur 
nu'asiire. 

The  amount  ofthenett  customs' duties,  in  Ikji;  «,ii 
832,355/ ;  in  1837,  7'J3,.M,W. 

Acroi'NT  of  the  totiil  estimated  Value  of  the  varinui 
Articles  exporteii  l'r<uu  Dublin  in  1835,  specifying  tlio 
Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles. 
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DUBLIN. 


med  In  1705,  and  took  Iti 
I  on  which  the  firat  decision 
of  commerce  was  ettablialicd 

ested  in  the  corporation  in 
II.  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
the  Nanny  Water,  N.,  was 
1707,  it  waa  empowered  to 
iuaI  expenses  of  which  were 
(rears,  from  1753  to  1780.  In 
c  office  was  committed  to  a 
ver  the  ballastage,  tonnage, 
age  of  the  port,  including  the 
Ungstown,  and  Ualliey.  Tiie 
1  for  20  years,  from  IS14  to 
the  expenditure,  656,047(. ; 
I.  and  32,802/.  per  ann.  each, 
t  of  10,040/. 

ire  prevented  from  «!nterlng 
louth,  with  but  5  ft.  water  it 
lis  obstacle,  walls  have  been 
iver ;  that  on  the  N.  lunk 
inds  only  1,200  feet ;  but  that 
lull,  projects  3^  ro.  into  the 
r  way,  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
ort,  and  thence  to  its  extremity 
sonry.    These  structures  not 
d  effect,  a  harbour  was  formnl 
f  Howth  in  1807,  at  an  expense 
sing  a  basin  of  52  acres ;  but 
uate  to  atford  suflicient  pru. 
ther  has  tieen  constructed  at 
ry,  enclosing  a  basin  of  200 
;  to  float  vessels  of  HOO  tons  at 
om  Dublin  to  Liverpool  and 
It  is  connected  with  the  city  l;y 
•ucted  at  an  expense  of  about 
ile.    The  railway  was  opemni 
which  period  it  has  been  usnl 
promises  to  be  an  advantageous 
lur  lights  within  Dublin  Bay ; 
it  of  llowth  ;   the  second  and 
f  the  S.  and  N.  walls  ;  and  the 
at  the  entrance  to  Kingstown 
1  measures  0  m.  at  its  entrame, 
,.  point  of  Howth,  N.toDtay 
same  distance  K.  to  the  city.ii 
luty  of  its  scenery,  particularly 
lu  N.  and  8.  sand-banks  tender 
rous  In  stormy  weather, 
of  Dublin  port  mav  be  Inferred 
uf  the  nuinlM-r  ami  tonnage  of 
red  in  the  years  undei -stated ;- 
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Ic,  except  that  of  coal,  is  now 
niers,  wlilcli  sail  prlmi|iallv to 
;  but  partly  also  to  London, 
See.  t'oal.s  iiay  ii  (liityol'ii/.  per 
lite  the  cdiilincters,  whose  wr- 
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AcconNT  of  the  total  estimated  Value  of  the  various 
Articles  imported  into  Dublin  in  1835,  specifying  the 
Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles. 


>I» 


Articles                   1        QuanlKjr. 

Value.       1 

Coals,  Culm,  and  Cindets   • 

Com,  Hleal,  and  Flour 

Hops   .          -           •          - 

Sugar 

Wool 

Tortce 

Tea    .          -          -          - 

Tobacco         ... 

Seeils,  Flax 

Wines   ..  .  .  - 

SiiiriulUntkh) 

Olher  ArUcles 

349,8.10  tons 

4M  — 
314,891  cwts. 
2,912  — 
38,7.12  — 
7(;r,,944  Iba. 
8,12,1  CO  — 
2,3I9,W0  — 
1,947,120  _ 
4 1,594  bush. 
137,1(10  galli. 
174,200  _ 

L. 
844,461 

lO.HD.'i 

147,i28 

21,100 

108,449 

47,.121 

4S,.'i42 

528,61,0 

316,407 

24,956 

94,416 

62,260 

2,782,166 

Total 

4,430,321 

The  fiscal  '-'isincss  of  the  port  is  carried  on  at  the 
custom-housi,  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture, capable,  in  fact,  of  serving  as  a  custom-house  for  the 
empire,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  The 
transfer  of  part  of  the  business  to  London,  In  consequence 
of  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish  boards  of  customs 
and  excise,  having  rendered  great  part  of  the  building 
useless,  many  of  its  apartments  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  stamp  and  stationery  offices,  the  vice- 
treasurer's  record  department,  ihe  board  of  public  works, 
the  Poor  Law  commissioners,  &c.  Adjoining  the  main 
building  arc  a  Boating  dock  and  extensive  stores,  which 
were  materially  injured  by  a  lire  in  1834,  but  have  since 
been  in  a  great  measure  restored.  The  business  of  the 
post-oflice  is  transacted  In  a  large  and  st.itely  building 
In  Sackville  Street :  its  revenue,  in  1835,  was  69,862 : 
mai,  TO.'WS ;  1837,70,070. 

Thirteen  mail  coaches  and  five  mall  cars  leave  Dublin 
daily.  The  penny  post  has  37  deliveries  within  the  Cir- 
cular Road,  and  the  twopenny  post  176  throughout  the 
district  within  8  m.  of  the  city.  Numerous  steam-packets, 
carrying  the  mail,  ply  dally  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
lirail,  and  between  It  and  Liverpool. 

Dublin  la  the  seat  of  an  archbishop's  see,  and  of  the 
second  of  the  archieplscopai  provinces  Into  which 
Ireland  Is  now  divided,  'rhe  provincial  jurisdiction 
is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  two  civil  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Munster.  The  see,  including  the  bishop- 
rick  of  (ilaiulelogh,  which  was  incnrnorated  with  it  in 
r.il4,  includes  the  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow, 
and  part  of  Kildare.  On  the  demise  of  the  Bishop  of 
Klldare,  that  see  Is  also  to  be  united  to  it.  The  landed 
property  contains  34,040  acres,  of  which  23,!)2fi  are  pro- 
fitable. Tht  income  from  rents  and  renewal  nnes 
was  stilted,  In  a  return  made  In  1833,  to  amount  to  7,4.'>9/. 
a  year.  There  are  two  cathedrals  :  Christ  Church,  built 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands, 
is  llie  more  ancient  and  superior.  The  builtllng  Is 
plain,  with  no  exterior  architectural  embellishments  ;  it 
contains  several  remarkable  monuments  j  amoni;  which 
Isthat  of  Strongbow,  Karl  of  I'cmliroke.  St.  Patrick's 
t'.ithedral,  in  the  valley,  S.  of  Christ  Church,  also  con- 
tains some  remarkable  monuments.  The  chapters  of 
and  installations  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  are  held 
in  it.  The  city  contains  '20  parishes  or  parts  of  parishes, 
tlie  names  of  which,  with  the  number  and  aggregate 
value  of  each,  and  the  amount  of  ministers'  monev  levied 
for  tiie  support  of  the  .established  clergy,  are  clven  in 
the  follipwhig  table.  The  first  14  uf  the  parishes, 
anil  .St.  Patrick's  lllterty,  are  to  the  S.  of  the  river  ;  the 
ri'iiiaining  ti  to  the  N. 
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Arrordlng  to  the  Kom.  Cath.  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
mints,  these  20  parishes  are  lonsolidiited  Into  il  unioiis. 


each  having  a  place  of  worship  ;  besides  which,  there  are 
11  chapels  attached  to  friaries  or  nunneries.  The 
number  of  clergymen  and  places  of  worship  in  Dublin 
are  as  follow :— Clergymen,  Established  Church :— 1  arch- 
bishop,  1 1  dignitaries,  23  prebendaries,  12  rectors,  3  vicars, 
32  curates,  25 chaplains;  total  107.  Rom.  Cath.  :-l  arch- 
bishop  4  dignitaries,  2  archdeacons,  20  prebendaries, 
a  parish  priests,  47  curates,  6  chaplains,  5  Jesuits,  39  regu- 
lars ;  tota  132.  Presbyterians,  9  ;  Dissenters,  17 ;  Jews, 
1.  total  clergy  of  every  religions  persuasion,  266; 
which  number,  if  equally  distributed  among  the  popula- 
tion, would  furnish  a  religious  Instructor  to  every  900 
souls,  or  to  every  l.W  families.  The  places  of  worship 
are,  _- Established  Church  :  —  cathcitrals,  2;  parish 
churches,  20 ;  episcopal  chapels,  10 ;  chapels  attached  to 
asylums,  2;  to  hospitals,  5;  to  schools,  3:  total,  42. 
Hom.  Cath. :— parish  chapels,  9  ;  friaries,  6;  monas- 
terles,  2  ;  Jesuits,  I  ;  convents,  8:  total  26.  Dissenters: 
— 1  rcsbyterians,  4 ;  Independents,  4  ;  Methodists,  6  ; 
Baptists,  2;  Separatists,  1  ;  Moravians,  1  ;  German 
Lutherans,  I;  Quakers,  2;  total,  21:  Jews,  I.  Total 
places  of  worshlii,  90.  St.  George's  Church,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  city  Is  a  splendid  structure,  in  the  Grecian 
style.  It  is  the  only  place  of  worship,  except  the  cathe- 
drals, which  has  a  peal  of  bells.  The  Rom.  Cath.  church 
of  the  Conception,  in  Marlborough  Street,  considered 
the  archbishop's  cithedral,  is  of  very  large  dimensions, 
and  highly  embellished  Intern.tliy,  but  not  yet  complete 
as  to  its  exterior.  The  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  is  also  an  elegant  building  of  the  Ionic  order. 

Dublin  was  the  seat  of  a  university  so  earlv  as  1320, 
but  the  Institution  gradually  declined,  In  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  deficiency  of 
funds.  The  cxlstin;^  university  of  Trinity  College  was 
founded  in  1593,  in  the  buildings  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
tery of  Allhallows,  applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  cor- 
poration, to  which  It  had  been  granted  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries.  It  consisted  originally  of  a  provost, 
3  fellows,  and  7  scholars  ;  but  at  present  of  a  provost,  7 
senior,  and  18  junior  fellows,  and  70  scholars,  l)esldes 
whom  there  are  IC  professors,  and  3  lecturers,  with  as. 
sistants,  all  endowed.  The  governing  bmly  consists  of  a 
chancellor  and  vice-chancellor,  one  of  whom  holds  occa. 
slonal  visitations,  and  by  a  board,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
vost and  senior  fellows,  which  sits  weekly.  The  period 
of  undergraduate  instruction  is  about  4  years:  the 
number  of  students  is  above  1,300  annually.  The 
course  of  studies  for  candidates  for  a  fellowship  is  logic, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  history,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  cx.iminatlons,  which  are 
public,  are  carried  on  in  Latin.  The  university  derives 
a  large  income  from  lands,  and  the  fees  of  students,  and 
has  also  the  patronage  of  a  number  of  valuable  benefices. 
It  enjoys  the  right  of  returning  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
who  are  electeti  by  the  fellows,  scholars,  and  all  thoso 
who  at  any  time  li.ive  been  fellows  or  scholars.  Tho 
buildings,  which  present  an  extended  front  to  College 
Green,  are  large  and  elegant :  the  principal  are  a  library, 
conte.iiiing  ii|iwards  of  3(K),(HI0  volumes,  and  entitled 
to  Bicopy  of  every  work  published  In  the  empire:  a 
cbapel,  an  examination  hall,  a  museum,  a  illnlng-hall,  a 
tht«ilre  of  anatomy,  and  a  printing  office;  It  also  main- 
tains a  small  but  well-kept  botanical  garden  In  the  8.K. 
suburb.  The  College  of  Physicians  is  connected  with 
tlie  univeraily  ;  some  of  the  courses  of  lectures  are  given 
In  that  Institution  others  in  St.  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital. 
The  College  of  Surgeons,  St.  Sti;phen's  (ircen,  was 
founded  in  1784.  The  iniiirporated  company  of  apothe- 
caries has  established  courses  of  lectures  In  pharmacy 
.■mil  iither  branches  of  medlinl  science,  at  theV  hall  in 
Henry  .Street.  There  are  also  several  private  medical 
and  surgiial  schiMils,  much  freiiiiented  by  students. 

The  chartered  scientilic  anil  literary  societies  arc  — tho 
Hiiyal  Dublin   SiK'iety,  lor  the  iiruinntiiin  of  the  useful 
arts,  having  iirolessorsliiiis  in  botany,  clieinlstrv,  and  ex- 
lieriinental  philiisoiihy;  ilrawing  schools,  a  library,  a  niu- 
seiiin,  and  a  large  botanic  garden  :  the  Itoyal  Irish   Ata- 
ilemy,  I'oiiniled  in  I7s6,  for  tiie  encouragement  of  abstract 
science,  polite  literature,  and  aniiqnitles,  with  a  small 
but  Increasing  library,  ccintaining  a  good  i  ollectlon  of  Irish 
MSS..  and  a  mn.seiini ;  it  lias  published  nearly  20  vols,  of 
Triuisnctions.  riie  lliiyal  lliberiiiau  Academy,  foumled  in 
lH'23,  lor  the  encouragement  of  the  polite  arts,  meets  In  a 
biiiliiing  erectid  fur  its  use.  at  an  expense  of  I3,0(MV.,  and 
presented  to  It  liy  the  lute  Krancis  .lolmston,  architect. 
An  annual  exhlbltinn  of  the  works  of  native  artists  takes 
place  annually.     All  these  Institiitliins  receive  grants  of 
jmlillc  money,  the  amimiit  uf  whiili  for  a  series  of  years 
Is  stated  in  a  siibseiiiient  table,     'I'he  nrhulpal  libraries, 
besides  those  already  mitlcid,  are  Marsh's  »r  St,  Piitrick'f 
Library,  near  thecatbeilral  of  that  name,  nnd  the  Dublin 
Library,  coufin«l  exclusively  in  subscribers.     There  are 
smaller  eollectiims  of  books,  none  of  which  aro  open  to 
the  iMibllc.  at  .St.  Patrick  Dun's  Hos|iltid,  Streven's  Huh. 
Iiltiil,  the  Uoyal  Hi>s|iltiil,  Christ  Church,  and  the  Pre*, 
byterian  ineetlng-hnuae  at  Strand  Street.     The  unchar- 
tered  societies  lur  science,  literature,  and  the  tine  arts, 
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supported  wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  are  —  the 
Royal  Iriah  Institution  for  Painting ;  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, wliich  has  a  handsome  garden  in  the  Phcenix  Park ; 
the  Horticultural,  which  maintains  an  annual  show  of 
flowers  and  fruit ;  the  Agricultural,  with  an  annual  show 
of  cattle ;  the  Historical,  for  historical  and  political  dis- 
cussion ;  the  Civil  Engineers'  societies ;  the  Natural 
Histonr  Society;  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  formed 
in  1837.  There  are  21  newspapers,  I  daily,  6  three  times 
a  week,  and  12  weekly,  and  several  monthly  magazines. 

The  model  schools  of  the  Board  of  National  Education 
and  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  are  held  at  their  re- 
spective establishments.  Schools,  on  the  foundation  of 
brasmus  Smith,  are  founded  ou  the  Coombe  and  in  St. 
Mark's  parish.  Most  of  the  parishes  and  congregations 
have  free  schools  attached  to  them.  The  total  number 
of  schools  maintained  by  grants  of  public  money  or  vo- 
luntary contributions  is  about  200  ;  the  total  number  of 
pupils  is  about  IG.OOO,  who  are  educated,  and  partly 
clothed  and  maintained,  at  an  expense  of  38,000{, 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  which  maintain 
as  well  as  educate  orphans  and  destitute  children  are  — 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  founded  in  IH2<J,  for  the  reception 
of  destitute  infants  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  who  arc  sent 
to  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow  to  be  nursed,  and 
at  a  proper  age  are  brought  back  to  the  central  esta- 
blishment, where  they  are  educated  and  ultimately  ap- 
Erenticed  to  trades.  The  institution  is  supported  wholly 
y  grants  of  public  money ;  but  the  injurious  eifcct  of 
these  institutions  on  public  morals,  and  the  waste  of  life 
wliich  they  occasion,  having  been  fully  demonstrated, 
measures  arc  now  in  progress  for  reducing  and  finally 
ciosingtheestablishment.so  thatdestitutechildrenmaybe 
maintained  by  their  respective  parishes.  King  Charles's, 
or  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital,  a  large  and  handsome  range 
of  buildings,  maintains  about  100  boys,  the  sons  of 
reduced  citTiens.  The  Hibernian  Society,  in  the  Phcenix 
Park,  was  founded  for  soldiers'  children  ;  the  Marine 
School,  on  the  S.  E.  quay,  for  sailors'  children ;  the 
Protestants'  Orphan  Society ;  and  the  Female  Orphan 
House,  N.  Circular  Iluad,  for  female  orphans.  The 
principal  institutions  fur  the  relief  of  disease  and  ac- 
cidents are,  —  Stecven's  Hospital,  near  Kilinainhara  ; 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's ;  the  Meath  Hospital,  which  is  also 
the  county  intirmary  ;  the  City  Hospital ;  Jervis  Street 
Inflrmary ;  St.  Mark's  and  Ann's ;  the  Westmoreland 
Lock  and  Ncttcrville  Hospital ;  the  hospital  fur  incur- 
ables ;  two  fever  hospitals,  one  in  Cork  Street,  the 
other  on  the  N.  Circular  Uoad  ;  and  10  lying-in  hospitals, 
of  which  that  in  Kutland  Square  is  the  principal.  At- 
tached to  this  last-named  is  n  line  suite  of  apartments 
and  an  enclosed  garden  or  pleasiirR-groiind  tor  public 
amusements,  the  proflts  of  which  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institution.  There  are  10  dispensaries, 
lupported  partly  liy  parliamentary  grants  and  partly  by 
private  contributions.  The  institutions  for  cases  of 
mental  derangement  are  the  District  Itichinund  Lunatic 
Asylum,  for  the  city  and  county,  and  for  Louth,  Meath, 
and  Wicklow  cos.,  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments; 


Swift's  Hospital,  supported  chiefly  by  the  founder's  be. 
quest ;  an  asvlum  near  Donnybrook  ;  and  5  private  insti 
tutions.  At  the  commencement  of  1838,  there  were  in  the 
District  Lunatic  Asylum  284  patients  (155  males  and  149 
females),  who  were  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of 
4850/.;  average,  17/.  5s.  each.  The  number  in  St  Patrick's 
in  the  same  year  was  140  (60  male,  80  female) ;  In  the  lu. 
natic  wards  of  the  House  of  Industry,  474 ;  and  in  the  asv- 
lum at  Donnybrook,  and  the  other  private  institutions* 
159:  total  in  tne  asylums  of  Dublin,  both  public  and  pri' 
vate,  1,057.  The  chief  asylum  for  the  aged  and  impotent 
Is  the  House  of  Industry,  established  in  1773,  and  sup- 
ported wholly  by  grants  of  public  money.  Its  buildings 
^ards,  and  gardens,  extend  over  an  area  of  1 1  acres.  The 
institution  is  arranged  in  six  departments,  which,  in  183<j 
were  occupied  as  follows : —  ' 

No. 

1  Aged  and  iniirm                ,   •         •       -       .  yii 

2  Idiots  and  incurable  lunatics      -       -          -  473 

3  Fever  hospital            -          •           ■        -        -  144 

4  Chronic  hospital           ....        -  82 

5  Surgical  hospital            -          -            .           -  I2fl 

6  Conliiicd  mendicants        -           -            -        -  30 
Servants  and  nurses,  selected  from  the  paupers  140 

Total,        iS 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  21,146/.,  being,  on 
an  average,  at  the  rate  of  11/.  per  head  nearly. 

The  Mendicity  Association,  on  Usher's  (Juay,  was 
opened  fur  supplying  paupers  with  employment  and 
food,  but  not  lodging;  it  is  supported  wholly  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  number  of  Inmates,  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  at  periods  at  5  years'  distance  from 
each  other,  were :  — 


Year. 


1819 
ISU 
ISIS 
ll»4 


Pnupen.      I  Expenditure. 


1,584 
I,Ui7 


L. 

10,477 
3,M5 
7,447 
7,011 


Average  jjet 
Head. 


L.  ,.  ,1. 

'>  \l  3 

5  14  8 

4    9  5 

3  IS  0 


The  lowest  average  cost  of  each  pauper  in  any  year 
from  the  commencement,  was  31.  M.  Irf.,  the  hlghost 
51.  14).  2Jrf. ;  general  average,  4/.  6.«.  S^d.  The  lluctu. 
ations  in  the  expenditure  arose  chiefly  from  variation! 
in  the  price  of  potatoes. 

The  minor  asylums  for  age,  debilitr,  and  want,  are 
numerous.  There  are  2  for  the  bliiui,  the  Hichmoml 
in  Sackvillc  Street,  fur  males ;  the  Molyncux,  in  Peter 
Street,  for  females :  the  inmates  in  each  contribute  to 
their  maintenance  by  their  labour.  There  are  2 
houses  of  ref\igc  for  females  of  good  character,  and  10  for 
penitent  prostitutes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  public  money 
granted  to  the  literary  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  during  the  last  eight  yuais  for  which  returns  havo 
been  published:  — 


iMinriTiuNs. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

I83C. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Total  for  S 
Vt-ars. 

l-itfrnri/. 

I.. 

/,. 

/,. 

/,. 

/.. 

/,. 

;•,. 

/., 

/„ 

National  Eduiaticm 

20,(Klfl 

25,(KK) 

20,(KX) 

3.MW)0 

4r.,(i,v» 

.'Mi.fHin 

50,(KX) 

SO,(H)n 

2<lfi,r«3 

Koyal  Dublin  Society 

5,;'(Hi 

.'>,4.Vt 

5,;i(Hi 

.^.aoo 

5,300 

5,;too 

6,,iOO 

5,;«K) 

42,1, VI 

Koyal  Irish  Academy 

:tiKi 

;«K) 

31)0 

300 

300 

3IHI 

3i'IO 

3(KI 

2,4<KI 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

500 

300 

2,400 

OharildbU: 

House  of  Inilustry 

2l.l!t2 

21.209 

2i..i;io 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

in.1,721 

Foundling  Hospital 

2iJ,:ill 

21,<KM) 

18,01 11 

17,720 

I4,(HI0 

13.4(K) 

^^..^lO 

11,1(KI 

137,H"i,1 

Female  Orphan  Hospital 

l,0H3 

1,010 

l,(MH) 

i,(Hin 

l,(KKI 

1,000 

l,0(H) 

1,(KK1 

8,12'J 

Marine  Smiely 
Lock  Hospital 
Lylng-ln  ll0spit.1l 

ilM) 

(l.VI 

400 

liOO 

\m 

1,50 

1,V) 

l.W 

2,<1(KI 

'i.vn 

•2.!ii;i 

2,013 

2,.'l(KI 

2,.'i(M) 

2,,'XMI 

2..500 

2,.V«) 

21,24: 

i.ii'.ii 

1  .VMI 

1,2(K) 

1,(HMI 

1,(NMI 

l,IHIO 

l,(KIO 

l,0(KI 

y.M 

Steven's  ilospiul 

1.570 

1  .MK) 

i.riiKi 

1,.VKI 

L.'iOO 

1,,'iOU 

l,,')<K) 

l,.')<HI 

12.ii7() 

Fever  llosiiital 

3,KMI 

3,MI0 

3.SIK1 

3,Kn<) 

3,XOO 

3,N(J0 

3,8(K) 

3,800 

;<i  1,41  ill 

Incurable  Hospital 

.'idO 

.VH» 

.')(M» 

500 

,'iOO 

,MK) 

MKI 

M) 

4,000  1 

The  pLices  of  public  amusement  are  few,  nno  not  much 
encouraged.  The  Theatre  Hnyal,  Hawkins  .Street,  is  a 
large  concern,  and  under  excellent  niaiiagenient,  A 
minor  theatre  in  Alilx-y  Street  has  lately  been  burnt. 
An  e<iuestriaii  eireus  in  the  same  street  is  opriied  occa- 
sionally. Clubs  for  siH-ial  and  convivial  iiur|iiisi's  ari' 
numerous.  The  prliieipal  are  the  Kililare  Street,  Sack- 
vllle  Street,  United  .Service,  the  lleefsteaK  and  llie 
Friendly  Brothers.  A  yacht  club  holds  an  annual  re- 
gatta at  Kingstown. 

The  environs  of  the  cii  1  every  direction  are  very 
beautiful ;  the  view  of  tli.  .Hey  of  the  l.ill'ey  from  tlio 
rising  grounds  on  the  S.  ixiundary  of  the  county  com- 
manding the  hliihly  cultivate<l  Inii'ls  inclining  to  the  sea- 
side, well  planted,  and  studded  nlth  iniiiierous  se,it)  ami 
villajies,  till'  bay,  with  the  hills  of  KiUlney  on  the  one 


side,  and  llie  city  «|iri',id  nut  on  the  other;  tlie  Hill  of 
Mouth,  l.aiiiliay,  and  Ireland's  I'.ye,  III  the  hack  Kriiuncl; 
and,  in  clear  weather,  the  Monriie  inountiiins  in  the 
remote  distance,  present  a  landscape  of  superior  tranquil 
lieaiilv.  The  external  appearance  of  the  city  itvlf !» 
e<|iially  striking.  The  main  avenues  to  it,  particnlarlv 
nil  the  I'.,  siile,  are  spacious,  airy,  ami  liordercil  with 
iar^e  dwellliiKlinuses  ;  the  public  buildings,  Inith  civil 
mill  ecclesiaHtlcal,  nuiiierous,  as  compared  with  the  sizenf 
the  city,  mostly  of  elegant  architecture,  and  placed  lu 
Imposing  points  of  view.  Hut  this  description  is  nut 
(iii|illcalile    to    every   part,      A   line  drawn   N.  .ind  ,S, 


(III|lllC 

throiigii  Dublin  Castle  would  divide  tlie  citv  into  t»o 
n  appearance.     T 
if  the  inure  wealtiiy  clait, 


K.,  in 


parts,  extremely  ililFerent  In  appearance. 
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III) 
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and  atreeta  of  fashionable  resort,  both  for  amuaement 
and  trade:  the  W.,  once  the  seat  of  manufactures,  and 
the  emporium  of  the  inland  trade,  ii  now  in  a  state  of 
dllipldation  and  extreme  destitution. 

A  love  of  convivial  enjoyments  pervades  all  ranks. 
The  habits  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  are  social 
to  a  degree  often  bordering  on  profusion.  Letters  of 
introduction  from  strangers  are  the  never-failing  har- 
bingers of  rounds  of  dinner  parties,  evening  entertain- 
ments, assemblies,  balls,  and  suppers.  The  dinner 
hour  varies  from  5  to  7,  and  scarcely  any  business  la 
transacted  afterwards.  Neither  do  the  daily  occupations 
commence  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The  courts 
of  lustice  seldom  meet  before  eleven,  and  generally  close 
before  4.  Dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement ;  cards  are 
every  year  getting  less  fashionable.  Jaunting  cars,  both 
open  and  covered,  carrying  4  persons,  supply  the  place 
of  the  London  cabriolets,  and  have  wholly  supplanted 
hackney-coaches.  The  appearance  of  the  lower  clnssea, 
Darticularly  in  the  W.  division  of  the  city,  exhibits,  we 
"egret  to  say,  every  indication  of  wretchedness.  The 
habitations  are  mean  and  neglected ;  their  clothes  tat- 
tered ;  and  they  seem  aa  if  they  maintained  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty :  but,  despite  all  this,  there  is  a 
light-neartedness  about  them  that  not  only  enables  them 
to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  want,  but  which,  by 
rendering  them  comparatively  insensible  to  its  existence, 
paralyses  their  efforts  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
makes  them  contented  with  the  abject  poverty  in  which 
they  live.  They  are  equally  fond  of  amusement  as  their 
superiors ;  equally  ready  to  indulge  in  dance  and  song. 
Intoxication  is  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and  the 
spirit  of  riot  and  turbulence,  which  not  many  years  since 
was  the  all  but  invariable  consequence  of  festive  meet- 
ings is  rapidly  subsiding,— a  change  partly  owing  to  a 
strlc'ter  and  better  system  of  police,  and  partly  to  the 
moral  influence  of  an  improved  state  of  society.  Several 
niectiiigs  arc  held  annually  in  the  neighbourhood,  osten- 
sibly for  the  transacting  or  business,  but  in  reality  almost 
solely  for  festive  purposes.  The  most  celebrated  is 
Donnybrook  fair,  in  August,  which  formerly  continued 
for  a  fortnight,  but  which  is  now  properly  restricted  to 
a  week.  The  fairs  of  Hathfarnham,  Falmerstown,  and 
Finglas,  are  of  the  same  character,  but  in  a  minor  de- 
gree. The  family  expenses  of  the  middling  classes  are 
much  the  same  as  In  London,  with  the  cxcejition  of 
rents  of  houses,  or  lodgings,  which  are  considerably 
higher,  as  compared  with  the  accommodations.  Butcher's 
meat  is  reasonable,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  fowl  abun- 
dant ;  fish  not  so  plentiful  or  cheap  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  vicinity  of  an  extended  line  of  coast  well  stocked 
with  fish.  Excellent  coal  Is  supplied,  principally  from 
Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  at  little  more  than  half  the 
London  price  ;  turf,  brought  down  by  both  canals,  sup- 
piles  a  cheap  species  of  fuel  for  the  lower  classes.  Con- 
sidering the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  Dublin,  in 
being  the  seat  cf  the  local  government,  and  of  the 
superior  courts  of  justice,  and  the  university ;  in  the 
fertility  of  the  adjoining  districts ;  Its  excellent  commu- 
nications, both  by  road  conveyance  and  inland  navigation, 
with  the  still  more  fertile  districts  in  the  Interior  ;  in  its 
cross-channel  trade,  and  steam  communication  with  the 
principalportsof  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  influx  of 
strangers ;  neither  the  town,  nor  the  condition  of  the 
Inhabitants,  has  been  nearly  so  much  Improved  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Different  theories  have  been,  and 
may  be,  formed  to  explain  this.  We  believe  that  it  prin. 
fipally  originates  in  the  character  of  the  |iopiilatloii ;  but 
It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  Inquire  into  the  circumstances 
by  which  it  has  been  formed. 

The  principal  events  In  the  history  of  Dublin  are 
Idciitlfled  with  that  of  the  island  in  general,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  found  In  the  article  Ihelani).  Hut  a  few 
f  lets  may  he  stated  with  n-spect  to  it.  In  1 16!l,  It  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Englisli,  under  Kichard  de  Clare, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Strongbow  ;  and  the  Danes, 
who  two  years  alter  laid  siege  to  it  with  a  nuineroua 
nav.il  and  land  armament,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  This  was  their 
last  attempt  to  recover  the  dominions  they  iiiue  held  In 
Ireland.  In  1172,  Henry  II.  landed,  and  held  his  court 
here  in  a  temporary  building  erectwl  outside  the  tow  n, 
which  was  too  small  to  afford  suitable  accommodations 
for  the  monarch  and  his  retinue.  In  120.'),  the  castle  was 
erected,  and  four  years  after,  the  citizens  were  unexpect- 
edly attacked  while  amuKlng  themselves  in  Cullen's 
Wood,  now  a  siiburli,  by  a  party  of  Irish  from  the 
WUklow  mountains,  and  'orccd  to  seek  the  protection  of 
the  firllliialions,  after  the  loss  of  many  lives.  In  1210, 
King  ,l(ihu  held  his  court  In  Dublin,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  first  bridge  was  built  across  the  I.lffey.  In  1310, 
Kdward  Hrure  was  reiHilstM  in  an  attempt  to  take  Dub- 
lin. It  was  twice  visited  by  Ilicbard  II.,  -.vho  took  bis 
final  departure  from  it  In  IJIO'.I,  the  year  of  his  dethrone- 
ment and  death.  In  llSli,  the  cltiiens  declared  for 
Lambert  .Simnel  and  crowned  him  In  Christ  Church. 
About  the  same  time,  the  mayor  win  compelled  to  walk 
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barefooted  through  the  city,  at  a  penance  for  a  violent 
outrage  comitted  by  the  cltixena  in  St.  Patrlck'i  Church. 
In  1 584,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  having  rebeUed  against 
Henry  VlIL,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  on  which  occaaion  his 
batteries  were  mounted  at  Preston's  Inns,  now  almoat  in 
its  centre  ;  but  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  citiiens, 
who  burnt  great  part  of  the  S.W.  suburb  to  check  hia 
approach,  compelled  him  to  raise  the  aiege.  In  1683,  a 
dispute  between  two  of  the  Irish  family  of  O'Conor  mat 
decided  by  wager  of  battle  in  the  castle,  before  the  lorda 
justices  and  council.  About  the  same  time,  the  king's 
exchequer,  which  was  kept  between  College  Green  and 
the  castle,  was  plunderea  by  a  party  of  Irish  firom  the 
mountains.  During  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  the  battle  of 
Rathmines,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  mint  for  the  coinage  of  brass  money 
was  established  In  1689  by  James  IL  The  Grand  Canal 
was  commenced  In  1765.  A  penny  post-oSBce  was  opened 
in  1773.  In  1778,  the  first  regiment  of  Dublin  Tolunteers, 
arrayed  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  the 
threatened  invasion  by  the  French,  appeared  under  arms. 
The  Iloyal  Canal,  to  the  N.  of  Dublin,  was  commenced 
in  1789.  The  first  steam-engine  was  set  up  in  1791;  next 
year  the  buildings  of  the  House  of  Commons  took  fire, 
while  the  members  were  assembled,  and  were  completely 
burnt  down  :  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  never  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  Insurrections  of  1798  and  1803  form  part 
of  the  general  history  of  the  island.  A  jubilee  was  cele- 
brated in  1809,  in  commemoration  of  George  IIL  having 
entered  on  the  SOth  year  of  his  reign.  The  commence- 
ment of  1814  was  marked  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
rendered  the  streets  nearly  impassable  for  three  weeks. 
In  1816,  the  first  steam-packet  sailed  from  the  harbour. 
In  1818,  Dublin  was  visited  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
of  Russia,  and  by  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
and  in  1821  by  George  IV. :  the  latter  landed  on  his 
birth-day  at  Howth.  He  was  most  rapturously  wel- 
comed ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed,  were  the  de- 
clarations and  speeches  made  on  such  occasions  of  the 
smallest  value,  that  his  visit  was  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era,  and  that  faction  and  party  strife  were  never 
more  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  In  1834,  the 
railway  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  the  only  one 
hitherto  (IS39)  completed  In  Ireland,  was  opened;  and 
in  1835,  the  British  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Science  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Dublin,  when  it  was 
entertained  with  the  characteristic  hospitality  of  the 
country.  {Communication from  Dublin.) 

DUBNO,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  govern.  Volhy* 
nia,  on  the  Irwa,  36  m.  N.E.  Brody.  Fop.  7,000.  ?  It 
belongs  to  the  princes  Luhomirski,  on  whom  its  state 
reflects  no  credit,  being  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked, 
anil  unpaved  streets. 

DUDLEY,  a  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  in  a 
detached  part  or  enclave  of  the  co.  of  Worcester,  sur-, 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  Staffordstiire,  8i  m.  W.  by  N. 
Birmingham.  The  par.  of  Dudley,  the  limits  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  pari,  bor.,  contains  3,930 
acres  ;  and  had,  in  1831, 23,043  inhab.  and  4,326  Inhabited 
houses.  It  consists  principally  of  a  lung  street,  with  a 
church  at  each  end ;  the  houses  are  generally  good,  and 
the  streets  paved,  macadamised,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
St.  Tliomas's  church,  rebuilt  in  1819  at  an  expense  of 
23,000/.,  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  conspicuous 
spire;  and  two  others  arc  now  (183'.i)  in  tlie  course  of 
being  erected. 

A  chapel  of  ease  has  recently  been  erected,  and  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  1(.  Cuth,,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Independents,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a  gram- 
mar-school founded  in  the  reign  of  KHz.,  and  endowed 
with  land  worth  above  30*'/.  a  year.  The  number  of  scho- 
lars  averages  about  30  or  40.  'fhere  is  a  charity  school  for 
clothing  and  educating  40  girls,  and  a  charity  for  clothing 
7  poor  men,  estalilished  in  |S19.  A  school  was  also 
founded  In  1732,  for  clothing  and  educating  50  lioys,  ex- 
clusive of  about  200  not  on  the  foundation.  There  is 
likenis«!  a  blue-coat  school,  where  '2.30  boys  arc  educated, 
and  a  school  of  industry.  The  Unitarians  have  a  school 
for  girls,  and  there  are  .Sunday  schools  attached  to  the 
several  places  tif  worship.  Tliere  are  several  book  so- 
cieties, and  a  well  supported  subscription  library. 

Dudley  is  n  principal  seat  of  the  iron  trade;  its  vi- 
cinity ftirnishlng  inexlinustlble  supplies  of  coal  and  Iron 
ore ;  while  the  c.inals,  with  which  it  Is  connected,  afford 
the  means  of  readily  conveying  Its  products  to  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  are  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  iiail-makinR,  which  Is  the  staple  trade 
of^  the  town,  mining,  the  smelting  of  Iron  ore,  and  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass.  Exclusive  of  nails,  a  great 
variety  of  Iron  Impleinerits  are  made  here.  In  1831,  the 
coal  mines  eniploved  .IIKI  men,  and  ,^70  were  employed  as 
nailers,  In  which  business  great  numbers  of  females  are 
also  employed. 

The  class  of  workmen  comprises  engineers,  able 
mechanles  of  almost  evcrv  description,  such  as  pattern 
imUierB,  carpenters,  llrst-ruto  inasuns,  fountlers,  men  of 
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great  science  for  working  tlic  iron-stone,  coal,  and  many 
other).  Some  of  tlie  persons  employed  will  earn  12s.  a 
week,  and  others  32s.  An  able-bodied  lal>oiirer,  with  no 
particular  skill,  will  receive,  perhaps,  2s.  2d.  a  day.  A 
man  engaged  in  the  iron-stone  pits,  will  get  2t.  6d.  a  day ; 
in  the  coal  pit,  Ss.  Gd.  and  2  quarts  of  beer  ;  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  furnaces  get  about  30;.  a  week.  A  carpenter 
will  get  from  3s.  to  4t.  a  day ;  a  blacksmith  2s.  id.  to 
Ss.Gd.i  a  mason  from  2s.  Grf.  to  3s.  6d. ;  a  founder  or 
moulder  fi-om  2*.  6rf.  to  4*.  a  day.  Boys  are  employed  in 
the  pits  and  mines  to  attend  to  the  fires,  and  various  light 
Jobs  alwut  the  furnaces,  to  fill  tlic  boxes,  barrows,  &c.  for 
the  men ;  they  obtain  from  3s.  to  7s.  and  8».  a  week  wages. 
Tlie  price  of  coal  in  this  district  varies  from  4s.  to  8s. 
and  Kis.  a  ton  :  the  men  engaged  in  the  works,  &c.  are 
supplied  with  the  coal  at  prime  cost.  The  custom  mostly 
is,  to  pay  the  men  by  the  ton :  some  masters,  however, 
pay  them  by  I  he  day.  It  t.ikes  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
make  a  man  a  collier.  lie  is  first  apprenticed  to  a  person, 
liimself  a  collier,  cither  his  fatlier  or  fellow  workman. 
The  labour  is  severe,  and  the  workmen  generally  live 
upon  good  food. 

A  mayor  and  other  officers  arc  annually  appointed  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the  town  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  magistrates,  wlio  hold  petty  sessions 
every  Monday.  A  court  baron  is  lield  every  3  weeks,  for 
the  recovery  of  debts  under  4ns.  In  the  23d  Edward  I. 
Dudley  sent  2  members  to  the  11.  of  C. ;  but  the  privilege 
was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  town  remained  unre- 
presented till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  when  the 
right  to  send  1  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  was  cunferrett  on 
it  Registered  electors  in  1837,  844  ;  all  10/.  house- 
holders. The  returning  officer  is  appointed  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county. 

To  a  stranger,  for  the  first  time  approaching  the  town 
at  night,  the  appearance  presented  l)y  tlie  numerous  fires 
rising  from  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  collieries,  is  particu- 
larly imposing,  their  lurid  glare  illuminating  the  coun- 
ti'y  for  a  considerable  distance  round.  At  Queen's 
Cross  the  coal  in  the  mines  is  in  a  state  of  ignition  ;  and 
the  smoke  or  gas  may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  interstices 
of  the  rock.  These  snlHrrraneous  fires  generally  con- 
tinue until  the  fuel  which  supplies  them  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. This  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  more  or 
less,  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  upwi>rds  of  a  century.  At 
Russell  Hall  a  stratum  of  from  25  to  3()  ft.  of  argillaceous 
Rulistances,  lying  between  the  upper  stratum  of"  coal  and 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  been  transmuted  into  a 
species  of  stone  by  the  heat  arising  from  these  subter- 
ranean fires. 

In  the  Saxon  times  a  strong  castle  w.is  built  here,  which 
has  since  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  In  1644,  it  with- 
stootl  a  siege  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  in  17.'il),  com- 
pleted its  destruction.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  exten- 
•ive,  stiind  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  command  very 
fine  and  extensive  views. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  curiosity  at  Dudley 
consists  of  the  remarkable  develoncment  of  the  mountain 
limestone  in  the  hills  under  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  castle.  The  peculiar  stratification  incident  to  a 
force  acting  powerfully  from  beneath,  which  lias  ele- 
v.itcd  a  portion  of   the    previously  deposited  beds  of 


limestone,  leaving  them  to  dip  on  botli  sides  from  a  ren' 
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itr.itiHcation  of  this  loc.-ility  ii  still  farther  exhiliited  bv 


tral  ridge,   Is  developed  with  great  distinctness.      The 


the  very  extensive  exc.iv.ifinns  in  the  limestone  Itself: 
some  of  these  are  upon,  an.l  oonsiH]uriitly  very  readily 
inspecteil,  but  the  mure  extensive  consist  of  long,  hori- 
zontal galleries,  whose  extent  and  brilli.ancy  can  only  be 
observed  with  the  aid  of  torches,  but  which  well  rep.iy 
the  labour  required  in  gaining  a  view  of  their  dark  and 
secret  recesses.  These  workings  extend  It  in.  under  the 
hill,  and  a  canal,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of 
the  mine,  extemls  the  greater  part  of  this  distance.  Tiiu 
organic  remains  of  former  races  of  animals  are  very  nu- 
merous. Several  species  of  liilohili'x  (  Dudley  locust)  and 
crin.iitifa  are  met  with  not  unfr(M|ucntlv,  and  corals, 
madrepores,  &c.  are  in  great  proCusiiin.  f'erh.ips  It  may 
with  justice  be  said,  llmt  few  localities  in  the  kingdoiii 
present  so  many  curious  and  Interesting  subjects  ut  oli- 
servation  to  the  geoliigint  as  this.  Seldom  have  the 
operations  of  nntiiri'  aiKl  of  art  united  in  bringing  so 
much  of  the  sirret  economy  of  the  interior  ii(  the  globe 
under  the  observation  of  the  inhab.  cil  its  surface.  Many 
noble  seats,  and  sp.icious  residences,  lie  wiltiiii  a  circuit  of 
a  lew  miles  of  the  town.  At  I.adywooil,  within  the  par., 
and  aliout  2  m.  from  the  town,  is  a  vabialile  spa,  pos- 
sessing similar  qu,illties  to  the  ('h<'lteiibani  and  l.ea- 
mlnglcm  waters,  and  equally  ellic.-uious  lor  cutaneous 
diseases:  here  are  also  ciimniodiiius  hot  and  cidil  baths 
open  to  the  public.  There  are  also  several  chalvbcate 
springs  In  the  ni'ighbourhoiHl.  The  celi'bratccf  non- 
conformist divine,  HIchard  Baxter,  was  for  some  time 
m<isterofoiie  of  the  schools  in  the  par.  Dudley  I'on- 
ferred  the  title  of  Karl  uiion  the  late  Lord  Uaril. 
Market-day,  Saturday  :  fairs  Ath  M.iy,  2d  Oct  ,  lor  cattle, 
cheese,  and  wool,  5th  of  Aug.  fur  lambs. 


DUMBARTON. 

DULCIGNO  (Turk.  Oleun),  a  maritime  town  of 
Turkey  in  Kurope  (the  ancient  Olcinium),  prov.  Alba- 
nia,  on  the  Adriatic;  19  m.  S.W.  Scutari,  Tat.  4lo  m 
.W  N.,  long.  19°  II' 49"  E.  Pop.  6,000?  40  m.  S.S.K, 
Cattaro.  The  town  possesses  a  citadel  »nd  a  harbour' 
has  some  little  trade,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  R.  Catli! 
bishop.  Its  inhabitants  are  the  only  natives  of  Allianla 
who  have  a  taste  for  a  sea-faring  life,  or  rather,  pcrhaiii 
for  piratical  excursions  by  sea.  When  Sir  J.  Hobhouso 
visited  this  tov/n  in  1809,  they  were  accustomed  to  enter 
into  the  naval  service  of  the  Barbary  powers,  or  to  istup 
"as  the  Illyrians  did  of  old,  from  the  same  port  of 
Olcinium,  to  plunder  the  merchant  ships  of  all  niitiong," 
(Journey  Ihrongh  Albania,  p.  WA.) 

DULWICH,  avilliigeof  England,  co.  Surrey,  hiinil 
Brixton,  5  m.  S.  London,  being  a  hamlet  of  the  par.  of 
Camberwell,  and  included  in  its  pop.  returns.  It  ig  ^ 
quiet  rural  village,  apart  from  any  public  line  of  roail 
(except  that  to  Sydenham),  and  mostly  consisting  of 
groups  of  respectable  mansions  scattered  round  a  lariie 
open  area  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  Here  is  the  cclr . 
br.ated  Dniwicli  College,  establislied  in  1GI9,  by  Kdward 
Allen  or  Alleyne,  a  contemporary  of  Jonson  and  Shak. 
speare,  and  the  most  celebrated  tragic  actor  of  his  day, 
He  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Dulwich,  and  certani 
lands  and  tenements  in  the  parishes  of  Dulwich,  Lam. 
betli,  and  St.  Botolph,  Blsliopgate  ;  the  ann.  rev.  beinJ 
at  the  time  800/. :  but  at  present  it  is  very  much  larwr 
The  college  was  originally  built  by  the  founder  in  the 
Eiiz.ibethan  style,  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones  j  it  ha, 
of  late  years  been  renovated  and  augmented,  and  forms 
three  sides  of  a  quadrsinglc,  with  offices,  a  picture-gallery 
and  a  large  garden.  It  was  founded  for  a  master,  warden 
4  fellows,  6  poor  brethren,  6  sisters,  12  scholars,  GassUt] 
ants,  and  30  out-members.  According  to  tlie  statutes,  tlic 
master  and  warden  must  each  be  of  the  blood  jindsur- 
name  of  Alleyne,  or  —  in  default  of  relatives  —  of  the  same 
surname:  they  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  unmarried. 
The  2  senior  fellows  are  required  to  be  of  the  dei 
gree  of  M.A.,  and  unmarried ;  and  the  2  juiiinr 
fellows  graduates  in  lioly  or<lers.  The  brethren  and  ,«istors 
must  be  00  years  old,  and  single,  when  admitted.  On  the 
deatli  of  the  master,  the  warden  succeeds,  and  a  mw 
warden  is  chosen  by  lot  from  amongst  candidates  qii,ili. 
fied  as  above.  The  fellows  are  also  chosen  by  lot,  when 
vactncies  occur.  The  poor  brethren  and  sisters  are 
chosen  in  the  same  mode,  from  the  30  out-memlicrs 
who  must  lie  parishioners  of  St.  Saviour's  Southwark,' 
St.  Botolph  Blsliopgate,  or  St.  Giles  Cripplcgate  (l(i 
from  each  par.),  and  are  lodged  in  almshouses  appro- 
priated  to  the  purpose :  the  churchwardens  of  the  aliovc 
jiars.  are  ei  officio  assistants  In  the  government  of  the 
college.  The  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury  Is  visiter.  A 
library  was  bequeatlied  to  it  by  Edward  CartwrlRht,  a 
comic  actor,  who  died  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
whicii  contained  a  large,  curious,  and  unique  colleclie'ii 
of  old  plays,  subsequently  (and  with  very  questionaUe 
propriety)  assigned  to  (.arrick  in  exchange  for  sonu' 
modern  works.  A  respectable  collection  of  pictures  «ai 
also  left  to  the  institution  by  the  founder,  ami  liy  ("art. 
Wright ;  and  to  this  a  most  valuable  an<l  splonditi  ndili. 
tioii  was  miide  in  1810  bv  a  bequest  of  Sir  l-'ramis  Boiir. 
geois,  H.  A.,  who  also  lelt  2,0I10/.  to  build  a  gallery  liir 
their  reception,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  tlieir  pri'- 
servatlon,  «:c.  This  fine  collection  of  the  old  inasterj  is 
open  (except  on  I'ridays  and  Sundays)  to  th,^  piiUlc,  aJ. 
mission  tickets  being  obtainable  by  any  respectable  per- 
son,  on  .application  in  London.  It  consists  of  aliout  KINI 
pictures,  mostly  of  the  cabinet  siie,  and  was  foniied  by 
M.  Desenlans,  an  eminent  c<illect(ir,  who  beqiieatlieil 
them,  on  his  decease,  to  Sir  I'raiicis  ;  and  he,  in  turn,  hi 
the  wid  )W  of  bis  friend,  for  lifi',  with  reiersion  to  tlie 
college :  a  mausoleum  in  the  college  chapel  contains  llie 
remains  of  Sir  Francis  and  D^  «i'iil'»iis.  I'liblie  service 
is  regiil.arly  perfornu'd  there,  .iiid  it  serves  as  a  ch:i|»  I  nf 
ease  to  the  hamlet.  There  is  a  free  school  in  Dulni.li. 
founded  in  1741,  by  James  .^lli'vne,  then  master  of  the 
college,  for  liO  lioys  and  (!0  girls ;  the  present  revenue 
ainouuts  to  2(K1/.  a  year.  There  .ire  many  elegant  villas 
in  the  vicinity  ;  :tnd  in  summer  the  village  in  much  re- 
sorted to  bv  (einporarv  visiti-rs. 

DliMU.VinoN,  or  DINBARTOV,  a  nurit.  co.nf 
Scotland,  consisting  of  two  detached  purtiims,  ofuhiih 
the  principal,  or  most  westerly,  lies  l»  tweeii  I.oeh  l.ii- 
moiid  oil  the  N.K.,  Loch  Long  on  the  \S  .  and  N.\Y„lhe 
('lydi'  on  the  .S.,  and  the  Milngavie  burn  on  lln  K.:  tlie 
other  and  miicli  smaller  portion  lies  on  IkiIIi  sides  the 
Forth  and  Clvde  canal,  from  Cninlieni.inlil  to  Kirkin- 
tilloch. Total  area,  l(;.'i,7(ill  acres, of  whii  h  nearly  ■»>»{! 
are  water,  being  iirinilpally  part  of  Li>i  li  Linnond.  It 
consists  mostly  of  lofty  rugged  mount. iiii  incapalileni 
cultivation;  the  arable  lands  being  priiiri|..illy  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  co.,  between  Loch  Loinoiul  and  the  ("Ijilc, 
and  along  the  I'orth  and  Clyde  ciuiol  The  low  grmiiiil 
is  very  fertile,  and  Is  pretty  well  diltlvated.  V.sUui 
mostly  large  ;  but  arable  farms  aie  rather  small,  ai'l 
even  stock  farms  are  not  so  largi'  as  In  must  hiijhW 
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in),  a  maritime  town  o( 
It  Olcinium),  prov.  Alba. 
3  W.  Scutari,  lat.  410  .W 
Pop.  6,000?  40  m.  S.S.K. 
la  a  citadel  »nd  a  harbour, 
he  residence  of  a  R.  Calh. 
he  only  natives  of  Albania 
ng  life,  or  rather,  pcrhaju, 
I.  When  Sir  J.  Hobhouso 
r  were  accustomed  to  enter 
lar'jary  powers,  or  to  issue, 
I,  from  the  same  port  of 
chnnt  ships  of  all  nations." 

'.ngland,  co.  Surrey,  hunrt. 
ng  a  hamlet  of  the  par.  of 
n  its  pop.  returns.    It  is  a 
im  any  public  line  of  road 
I,  and  mostly  consisting  of 
ons  scattered  round  a  larnc 
es  of  trees.  Here  is  the  cdc 
ablished  in  1019,  by  Kdward 
lorary  of  Jonson  and  Sliak. 
ited  triigic  actor  of  his  day. 
,nor  of  Dulwich,  and  certain 
narishes  of  Dulwich,  Lam. 
)pgatc ;  the  ann.  rev.  being 
sent  it  is  very  much  larger, 
built  by  the  founder  in  tlic 
•sign  of  Inigo  Jones ;  it  liai 
i  and  augmented,  and  forms 
(vith  offices,  a  picture-gallery, 
Dundcd  for  a  master,  warden, 
B  sisters,  12  scholars,  6  assist. 
According  to  the  statutes,  tlic 
ich  be  of  the  blood  and  sur. 
ault  of  relatives  —  of  the  same 
lears  of  age,  and  unmarricii. 
required  to  be  of  tlie  do. 
larricd ;     and    the  2  juninr 
lers.  The  brethren  .iiidsistcrs 
ingle,  when  admitted.   Ontlie 
warden  succeeds,  and  a  m* 
mi  amongst  candidates  quali. 
B  are  also  chosen  by  lot,  when 
nor  brethren  and  sisters  are 
.    from  the  30  out-memliers, 
"of  .St.  Saviour's  Southwark, 
or  St.  Oiles  Cripplcgatc  (10 
lodged  in  almshouses  appro. 
le  churchwardens  of  the  above 
^t«  in  the  government  of  tl>c 
of  Canterbury  is  visiter   A 
it  by  Kdward  Cartwriglit,  a 
,i  the  end  of  the  17tli  century, 
iirious,  and  unique  colleetinn 
,  (and  with  very  q\iestional)lc 
arrick  in  exchange  for  some 
al)lf  collection  of  pictures  »in 
by  tho  founder,  and  liy  Carl. 
valuable  and  spleniinl  addi. 
bequest  of  Sir  I'raiicis  Hour. 
V  2,0(10/.  to  build  a  pallery  lur 
'ray  tlie  expense  of  tlieir  pre. 
collection  of  the  old  masters  is 
ml  Sundays)  to  the  piildic,  ad. 
linable  by  any  re8i)ectable  per- 
idon.     It  consists  ol  about  3IKI 
■bluet  siie,  andwas  formed  liy 
nt   collector,    wlio  bequealliod 
r  l'"ranci8 ;  and  tie,  in  turn.  In 
for  li(V,  with  reversion  to  the 
the  rolleite  iliapel  contains  the 
i,\  p.  -.•iilaiis.      I'ublii'  service 
.mil  it  serves  as  a cliiipil .,( 
re  is  a  free  scliool  in  l)iil»iih. 
.»  Allevne.  then  master  ol  Ihi' 
f,(i  girls  ;  tlie  (.resent  revemie 
There  arc  many  el(i;an'.  villas 
iminer  tlie  village  1.  much  re 
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•sterly,  lies  I"  tweeii  I.ori  l.'i- 
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from  Cuinbein.eibl  <"  ^i;™- 
ff,l)  acres,  of  »hiili  nearly  W^« 
ally  part  of  l.."b  I-omond.  I 
imgcd  m.uint.iiK  ine,i|mWe"l 
inclsMiin  prim  ir  illy  In  the  !>. 
.ocb  l.oiMon.1  .Old  tl»'(^l)*: 
Clyde  .aiiol  The  low  Br—I 
rrttywell  <  iiltWaled.  Kstn'' 
farms  are  ratlier  snu.l .  a|- 
,0  large  an  in  must  l.inW.m'l 
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mt  Oat»  and  potatoes  principal  crops,  but  very  good 
iheat  is  also  raised.  Cattle  in  the  upper  parts  cliiefly 
nf  the  highland  breed  j  but  in  the  low  grounds,  where  dai- 
rviiiu  is  eitensively  carried  on,  Ayrshire  cows  arc  almost 
Xclusively  met  with.  Sheep  partly  black-faced,  and 
mrtlv  Cheviots.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810, 7».  lOd.  an 
icre  There  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  freestone 
and  limestone  quarries.  There  are  large  cotton  mills  at 
Duntochcr  in  this  co. ;  and  glass-making,  paper-making, 
&c  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent :  there  are 
Mtenslve  print-flelds  on  the  Leven,  the  only  river  of  any 
imnortance.  The  co.  returns  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
neiiiitered  electors  (IH38-39),  1,218.  The  town  of  Dum- 
barton unites  with  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  Kilmarnock, 
and  Port  Glasgow,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
liumbarton  is  divided  into  12  parishes ;  and  had,  in  1831, 
17S,")  inhab.  houses,  6,343  families,  and  33,211  persons,  of 
whom  IC.32I  were  males,  and  18,170  females.  Valued 
rent,  33.327/.  Scotch.    Annual  value  of  real  property,  in 

'"liiiMBABTON,  or  DuNBABTON,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor. 
and  sea.port  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
\V  bank  of  the  Leven,  within  100  yards  of  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Clyde,  13  m.  N.W.  Glasgow.     Pop.  2,30.'). 
The  town  consists  of  one  well-built  street  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent,  and  several  smaller  ones.    The  bouses  are 
erowded  too  closely  together  ;  so  that  many  of  them  are 
ill  aired.    There  is  a  suburb  K.  of  the  Leven,  connected 
with  the  burgh  by  a  bridge  of  5  arches.    Tho  chief  public 
building  is  the  par.  church,  a  modern  structure,  with  a 
snirc  and  clock.    There  are  also  2  chapels,  belonging  res- 
ncctivcly  to  the  United  Associate  Synod  and  the  Rom. 
l"  ith   At  high  water,  the  Leven  is  navigable  for  large  ves. 
sels  to  the  quay  at  Dumbarton  ;  but  not  so  at  very  low 
tides  This  IS  owing  partly  to  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  tho 
river  and  partly  to  several  sand-haul's  between  the  en- 
trance and  the  quay.  The  burgh  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  educational  seminaries.  Sir  .lohn  Smoliet, 
of  Uonhiil,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  framing 
the  articles  of  union  b«!tween  Kngland  and  Scotland,  and 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament  before  that  event, 
and  of  tiie  imperial  parliament  after  it,   was  educated 
here  •  as  also  his  son.  Dr.  Smoliet,  the  celebrated  no- 
velist    Dr.   Patrick  Colquhoun,  author  of  a   Treatise 
on  the  Police  qf  London,  and  other  works,  was  alsoa  native 
of  this  place,  and  received  his  early  educatiim  liere.  With 
regard  to  manufactures,  shipbuilding  and  rope-making 
are  carried  on  to  a  small  extent ;  and  it  is  celebrated  tor 
its  manufacture  of  glass,  introduced  in  1770.    When  this 
manufacture  was  in  its  most  Bourishing  state,  in  1818,  it 
employed  300  workmen ;  and  in  one  year  paid  11<),(I0W. 
duly      At    that  time  there  were  about  2,000  tons  of 
shinning  belonging  to  the  port.      These  works  ceased 
for  a  lew  years;  but  having  recently  (1838)  been  sold 
and  iiassed  into  other  hands,  the  manufacture  has  been 
resumed,  and  promises  to  be  as  extensively  carried  on 
as  ever     Various  species  of  manufactures  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood,  along  the  line  of  tho  Leven  from  Loch 
Lomond,  whence  it  flows,  to  the  Clyde,  a  distance  of  7  m. 
Dumbarton  was  erected  Into  a  royal  burgh  by  Alex.  II.," 
in  1222 :  but  at  or  near  its  site  there  had  been  a  still  more 
ancient  town,  called  Alcluld,  the  cap.  of  the  Strathclyde 
Britons.   The  most  Important  object  connected  with  the 
place  is  the  castle,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  at  the  mouth 
ol'the  river,  once  surrounded  by  water,  and  resembling 
the  rocky  islets,  the  Bass  and  Ailsa  Craig.     The  rock  on 
vihich  it  stands  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference  at  tho 
b.i.se :  it  has  two  summits,  the  highest  of  which  Is  20fi  ft., 
and  is  a  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  object  from 
the  I'rlth  ef  Clyde  and  the  opposite  coast.       The  date 
of  the  erection  of  tho  castle  Is  not    known  ;  but  it  is 
kno»n  to  have  been  a  royal  fortress  from  a  verv  re- 
mote nerloil.    Its  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Scotland  ;  and  it  was,  at  different  times,  In  the 
iwssessiun  of  Edward   I.,   John  Baliol,    Robert  Hrucc, 
Queen  Mary,  Charles  L,  and  Cromwell.     It  is  one  of 
the  forts  that,  at  the  tiipe  of  the  Union,  it  is  agreed 
should  be  kept  in  repair.     Dumbarton  unites  with  Port 
Glasgow.  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  Kilmarnock,  In  send. 
Ing  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. ;  and  had,  in  1838-39.  100 
registered  voters.  (New  Statist.  Aeeoiint  iiJ'Scot.,i  Uuin. 
barlim  ;  V/iulmers's  Caledonia,  iii.  900.) 

DUMIILANE,  or  Dunblane,  amarkettown  and  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see,  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  <m  the  Allan,  a 
tributary  of  the  Forth,  4  in.  N.  Stirling,  and  22  m.  S.W. 
rcrth.  Pop.  1,.')70.  Though  once  a  city,  having  lieen 
llie  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  Is  now  only  a  large  village,  desti- 
tute of  importance,  and  cmisisting  of  a  single  street,  with 
a  tew  lanes.  But  little  Imsiness  is  carried  on,  except 
what  results  from  a  weekly  market  and  four  annual 
cattle  lairs.  A  number  of  strangers  are  attracted  to 
to  it  In  summer,  owing  to  an  excellent  mineral  well  in  its 
vicinity.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  Its 
cathedral  and  other  episcopal  edifices.  The  cathedral  Is 
prettv  entire,  but  no  portion  of  It  Is  converted  to  use  ex- 
cept ihe  choir,  which  serves  for  the  parish  church.  The 
dean's  house  is  now  used  as  the  minister's  nianae  or 
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parsonage-house.  Robert  Leighton,  afterwardi  arch* 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  held  the  see  of  Dumblane  fVoin  1663 
to  1670.  This  celebrated  person  bequeathed  his  library, 
consisting  of  1,400  volumes,  to  the  cathedral  and  diocese 
of  Dumblane.  It  Is  still  extant,  and  has  received  great 
accessions  by  subsequent  bequests.  It  is  open  not  only 
to  the  clergymen  of  the  presbytery,  but,  on  easy  terms,  to 
the  public.  The  battle  of  Sherlfihiulr,  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, ni.'i,  between  the  constitutional  forces  under  the 
Duke  of  Argylc,  and  those  of  the  Pretender,  under  tho 
Karl  of  Klar,  was  fought  near  this  town.  Though  inde- 
cisive, the  result  of  the  conflict  was  eminently  favourable 
to  the  revolutionary  establishment.  {Chamoers't  Gax.  ; 
Keith's  Scottish  Bishops,  p.  170. ;  Murray's  Life  q/ 
Leighton,  Kdin.  1828.) 

DUMDUM,  a  military  village  and  extensive  canton- 
ment in  Hlndostan,  prov.  Bengal,  6  m.  E.N.E.  Calcutta.  . 
It  Is  the  head-quarters  of  the  bengal  artillery,  and  con. 
sists  chiefly  of  several  long  low  ranges  of  buildings  of 
one  story,  ornamented  with  verandahs,  the  lodgings  of 
the  troops,  and  some  small  but  convenient  officers'  quar- 
ters ;  the  wliole  adjoining  a  large  plain,  used  as  a  prac- 
tice ground.  A  battalion  of  European  artillery  is  usually 
stationed  here  :  it  has  a  church  and  a  free  school. 

DUMFRIES,  a  marlt.  co.  in  the   S.  of  Scotland, 
having  S.  the  Solway  Frith,  E.  Cumberland,  N.  Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  W.  Ayrshire 
and  Kirkcudbright.    Area,  808,3'20  acres,  of  which  only 
about  l-4th  or   l-5th   part  is  supposed  to  be  arable. 
With  the  exception  of  Annandale  and  Nithsdale,  that 
Is  of  the  low  grounds  traversed  by  the  rivers  Annan 
and  Nith,  the  principal  in  the  co.,  it  Is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous ;  the  mountains,  however,  are  not  gene- 
rally rugged  or  hc.ithy,  but  arc  mostly  of  an  easy  ascent, 
and  afford  good  sheep  pasture.    This,  like  most  other 
Scotch  COS.,  has  been  wonderfully  improved  since  the 
American  war ;  and  very  material  improvements  have 
been  effected   within  the  last  dozen  years,  principally 
through  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation  for 
the  conveyance  of  fat  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  urm  pro- 
duce to  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the 
turnip  culture,  the  introduction  of  bone  manure,  furrow 
draining,  &c.    Roads,  fences,  and  farm  buildings,  have 
been  astonishingly  improved ;  and  are  now,  speaking 
generally,  as  good  as  any  in  the  kingdom.    Cattle  aro 
mostly  of  the  Galloway  breed  ;  and  Cheviots  are  rapidly 
displacing  the  black-faced  breed  of  sheep.     Hogs  exten- 
sively raised    (see  next  article).     Property,  mostly  in 
very  large  estates :  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugli,  in 
this  CO.,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  and  the  im- 
provements made  upon  it  within  the  last  few  years, 
reflect  equal  credit  on  his  Grace's  intelligence  and  libe- 
rality.   Farms  in  the  lower  districts  vary  from  100  to 
.VM)  acres :  in  the  hill  district  they  vary  from  500  to  10,000 
acres.    Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  0>.  Id.  an  acre. 
There  are  valuable  coal  and  lead  mines  in  the  par.  of 
Sanquhivr ;  and  freestone  is  abundant,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dumfries.    Manufactures  unimportant. 
The  CO.  is  divided  into  43  parishes,  and  sends  I  mem.  to 
the  II.  of  C.    Registered  electors  In  1838-39,  1,927.     The 
bors.  of  Dumfrit-8,  Annan,  Sanquhar,  and  Lochmaben 
(which  are  the  principal  towns),  unite  with  Kirkcudbright 
in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.     In  1831  Dumfrleshtre 
had  12,365  inhab.  bouses,  14,096  families,  and  73,770  in- 
hab., of  whom  34,8'29  were  males,  and  38,941  females. 
Valued  rent,  I,'i8,5(l3/.  Scotch.   Annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty In  181.'),  2U6,C2W. 

Di'MFRiEs,  a  sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co. 
Dumfries,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Nith,  about  0  m.  from  its  Inilux  into  the  Solway 
Frith,  64  ni.  S.  by  W.  Edinburgh,  and  32  m.  W.  by  N. 
Carlisle.    Pop.  in  1831,  8,43<2;  inhabited  houses,  l,(:98; 
fatnilles,  l,88S;  but,  including  a  suburb  called  Max- 
wellton,  on  the  npposite  side  of  tho  Nith,  in  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  comprised  in  the  pari,  bor.,  the  pop.  in  1831 
was  11,,')00,  The  town  Is  well  and  handsomely,  though  irrc- 
gularly,  built  j  the  High  Street,  which  stretches  nearly  1 
m.  in  length,  docs  not  run  in  a  straight  line,  and  is  greatly 
obstructed  at  one  point  by  a  steeple,  or  building,  in 
which  the  town  council  holds  its  meetings,  placed  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  street.     Almost  all  the  other  streets 
lie  either  at  right  angles  with  the  HiglfStrcet,  or  parallel 
to  it.     The  houses  are  jgeiierally  built  of  red  freestone, 
which  the  neighbouring  country  produces  in  unlimited 
abundance  ;   and  such  of  the  buildings  as  are  of  old 
date  are  generally  whitewashed  ;    while  many  In  the 
modern  part  of  the  town  are  painted  in  Imitation  of 
Portland  stone.   Altngiaher,  the  town  is  clean,  neat,  and 
substantially  built,  with  comparatively  few  marks  of  po- 
verty or  destitution  ;  and  Is  regarded  as  the  provincial 
capital  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.     There  has  been  no  ina- 
ti-rial  increase  in  the  streets  or  buildings  of  the  town  for 
maiiy  years  past,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  In- 
crease in  the  numlierof  villas  In  the  vicinity.  Maxwellton 
Is  connected  with  it  by  two  bridges,  the  one  built  in  the 
13th  century,  and  consisting  nrigln.iUy  of  13  arches,  of 
which  only  7  .irc  now  visible  \  the  other,  a  very  elo- 
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f>ant  atrueture,  erected  In  1796.      The  nnblic  build- 
ng«  are  numerous.     There  are  two  parish  chiirchoii 
St.  Michael's,   rebuilt   in    1745,  and  the  New  Church, 
erected  in  1727-      The   former  Is  chiefly  remarliable 
for  its  extensive  and  crowded  burial-ground,  with  the 
▼ast  number  and  variety  of  monuments  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.     Of  the  nrst  class  of  monuments  there 
were,  in  1830,  107 ;  of  tombstones  on  pillars,  712 ;  be- 
sides about  1,000  others,  of  a  more  common  description. 
It  has  been  calculated  that,  exclusive  of  ruinous  and 
dilapidated  monuments,  the  cost  of  erecting  those  in 
preservation  could  not  have  been  less  than  100,000/.    In 
this  cemetery  was  erected,  by  public  subscription,  in 
1815,  at  an  expense  of  1,500/.,  a  mausoleum  to  the  me- 
mory of  Burns,  who  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
Dumfries,  and  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault 
below.    An  emblematic  piece  of  marble  sculpture,  ex- 
ecuted by  Tumerelli,  in  the  interior  of  the  structure, 
represents  the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  the  poet  at 
the  plough,  and  throwing  her  inspiring  mantle  over  liim. 
Near  the  churchyard  gate  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Andrew  Crosbie.Esq.,  advocate,  once  the  ornament  of  tlie 
Scotch  bar,  who  exemplified  in  real  life  the  character  of 
Counsellor  Pleydell,  as  portrayed  by  the  fancy  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  A  third  church  has  recently  (1840)  been  erected ; 
and  there  are  8  dissenting  chapels,  some  of  them  favour- 
able specimens  of  architecture.    The  steeple  in  the  High 
Street,  already  mentioned,  is  a  handsome  structure,  the 
work  of  Inigo  Jones.    In  Queensberry  Square,  ofP  this 
street,  is  a  handsome  Doric  column,  erected  in  1780,  in 
honour  of  Charles,  Dul(c  of  (jiiccnsberry.    The  otiicr 
public  buildings  are  the  trades'  hall,  court-house,  county 
gaol,  containing  a  bridewell,  infirmary,  dispensary,  aca- 
demy, assembly-rooms,  tlicatre,  .-ind  lunatic  asvlum,called 
"  The  Crichton  Royal  Institution,"  founded'ln  1838,  by 
Mrs.  Crichton,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Crichton,  of  Friar's 
Carse,  only  half  of  which  is  yet  built ;  when  flnlslied,  it 
will  have  cost  70,000/,  and  will  accommodate  2C0  patients. 
The  infirmary,  which  was  opened  in  177(i,  is  the  only 
institution  of  the  k'mi  in  the  S.  of  Scotland.    There  is  a 
poor-house,  founded  and  endowed  by  two  brothers  of  tlie 
name  of  Muirhead,  in   1753,  which  accommodates,  at 
an  average,  30  old  and  20  young  paupers,  besides  dis- 
pensing charity  to  about  40  widows,  wlin  live  out  of  the 
fmilding.    The  poor  are  supported  at  an  expense  of 
about  1,500/.  ayoiir,  derived  principally  from  an  assess- 
ment on  heritable  property,  according  to  it&  real  value, 
and  which,  in  1840,  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  U.per pound; 
but  partly  also  from  the  interest  of  money  in  mortmain 
for  this  purpose.    'The  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of 
the  inmates  and  pensioners  of  the  poor-house,  is  about 
496.   There  is  also  a  bequest  (yielding  about  '200/.  yearly) 
for  the  support  of  the  lame  and  blind.    As  to  education, 
the  means  are  very  ample.   There  are  3  parochial  schools 
in  the  parish,  and  4  endowed  seminaries  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  town-council,  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Dumfries  Academy  ;  an  insitution  that  has  long  held 
a  high  character.    The  fees  in  it  arc,  per  quarter,  for 
Kngflsh,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  Hi. ;  Greeli  and  Latin, 
is.  6d, ;  mathematics,  &c.,  10s,  (W. ;  and  French,  I/,  Is. 
The  aggregate  number  of  schools,  male  and  female.  In 
the  town,  is  not  less  than  29.    There  are  4  libraries  be- 
limging  to  societies,  a  mechanics'  institute,  an  observa- 
tory, a  savings'  banii,  and  various  religious  associations. 
There  are  4  public  rcadini;-rooms,  and  the  town  produces 
3  weekly  newspapers  ;  two  of  which  have  a  very  exten- 
sive circulation. 

With  regard  to  manufactures,  the  chief  branches  car- 
ried on,  to  any  extent,  are  those  of  hats  and  hosiery. 
T^he  number  of  stocking-frames  is  now  (1840)  alH)ut  600 
in  the  town  and  Its  vicinity,  and  the  value  of  their 
manufacture  is  estimated  at  70,000/.  a  year.  •  There  are 
three  hat  manufarlorics,  but  the  numbers  employed  in 
them  are  small.  Formerly  checkc<l  cottons  were  pro. 
duced  here ;  but  this  branch  has  disappeared,  and  the 
cotton  weavers  who  remain  (al><)Ut  30(1,  including  the 
uelghbouring  villages,)  are  employed  tlirougli  the  me- 
dium of  agents  by  Carlisle  or  Glasgow  manufacturers. 
The  trade  of  tannin;  U  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, there  being  nine  considerable  tanneries.  There 
are  sevcr.il  breweries,  and  the  largest  basket-making 
establishment  in  .Scotland.  The  manufacture  of  clogs, 
or  strong  shoes,  with  thick  wooden  soles,  the  use  ol^ 
which  Is  almost  entirely  confined  to  llie  inhab.  of  the  S. 
of  Scotland,  is  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions  peculiar 
to  DumfrK-s  ;  but  it  iloes  not  employ  many  hands,  the 
use  of  the  article  lieing  on  the  decline.  Shoemaking  is 
here  a  nourishing  branch  of  industry,  and  employs  up- 
wards of  350  individuals :  great  quantities  of  sliws  arc 
exported. 

Dumfries  hai  long  l)een  celebrateil  for  its  weekly  cattle- 
markets,  and  its  foiir  great  annual  fairs,  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  and  horses,  which,  with  the  markets,  are  held  on 
the  SttiuU,  an  open  space  between  the  town  .ind  the  river. 
Most  part  of  the  cattle  raised  in  the  co.  of  Dumfries,  and 
a  c(msiderable  part  of  the  peculiarly  fine  bronl  of  cattle 
raited  In  Galloway  (cos.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown), 
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gregate  sum  of  .<.Vl,(i00/.  a  ye«i  received  Into  the  district 
for  cattle.     I'  turn  4IX)  to  6U0  horses  are  annually  exposed 
at  each  of  the  two  great  hnrsM-falrs.    Dumfries  is  alio 
the  principal  pork-market  in  Scotland.    From  the  end 
of  November  to  the  end  of  March,  above  1,200  carcasset 
of  the  average  weight  of  14,000  stones,  are  sold  weekly ' 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  the  sales  are  frequently  inurli 
more  considerable,  and  instances  iiave  occurred  of  from 
5,000/.  to  7,000/.  having  been  received  for  pork  In  a  sinele 
market  day.    (M'Diarmid,  p.27.)    The  pigs  come  prin. 
cipally  from  Galloway,  but  they  are  produced  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  district.    At  Candlcmai 
fair  as  many  as  30,000  hare  skins  have  sometimes  (Ken 
offered  for  sale,  though  of  itite  the  quantity  has  been 
much  less.    The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  America 
and  the  Baltic  for  timt>er,  of  which  the  annual  value 
imported  varies  from  8,000/.  to  10,000/. :  the  remainder  ii 
coasting  trade.    The  imports  are  cohl,  slate,  iron,  tallow 
hemp,  bones,  timber,  wine,  and  colonial  produce;  the 
exports,  wool,  freestone,  hosiery,  shoes,  pork,  fat  cattle 
and  sheep,  grain,  wood,  nursery  plants,  and  frrass  aceds. 
The  number  of  vessels,  of  all  burdens,  belonging  to  the 
port  is  90,  the  total  tonnage  of  wliich  is  5,934.  (0.  II.) 
The  number  of  foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  port  varlrj 
from  12  to  18.     Customs' duty,  In  1S3'J,  9,'i8fi/.     Vcjsdj 
of  above  GO  tons  burden  can  approach  the  town,  the  rjvpr 
having  recently  been  much  deepened :   there  is  also  j 
quay  aliout  700  yds.  distant ;  one  for  vessels  of  greater 
burden  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  down  ;  and  a  fourth 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  foreign  vessels,  and  such 
as  draw  too  much  water  to  approach  nearer  to  the  town 
There  are  no  fewer  than  6  different  l)anking  cstaWlsjii 
ments  in  Dumfries,  the  deposits  in  which  are  stippoaed 
on  good  grounds,  to  amount  to  upwards  of  two  milliont 
sterling.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  3  hailiej 
anil  22  counsellors.     Corporation  revenue,  in  llii3)).3ii' 
l,5<Ki/.  Municipal  constituency,  485.  ' 

Dumfries  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  though  it  nas 
not  made  a  royal  bor.  till  the  I'ith  century.  In  loss 
than  a  century  afterwards,  Devorgilla,  daughter  nf  AInri 
last  lord  of  Galloway,  and  mother  of  John  Haliol,  king 
of  Scotland,  erected  a  monastery  here  for  Frandsran 
friars  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  religious  liouso,  she 
built  the  'old  bridge,  tlie  toll  on  which  formed  latt 
of  tiie  endowment  of  the  institution.  It  was  In  the 
chapel  of  this  monastery  that  John  Cumin,  the  heir  ,inil 
reprcscnt.-itive  of  I.ady  Devorgilla,  and  one  of  the  loni. 
petltors  for  tlio  throne,  was  slain,  in  1305,  bv  his  rival, 
Robert  Bruce.  The  castle  belonging  to  the  Cumins 
was  situated  on  a  spot  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  (\-istlc(lyke8.  .K 
strong  castle  once  stood  on  the  site  now  ociu|)ied  liy 
the  New  Church.  Being  in  some  respects  a  border  town, 
Dumfries  frequently  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  i;nplish. 
It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Kdward  I.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  English  previously  to  1410,  and  again 
in  1536.  In  1,')70,  the  castle  was  taken  and  sjicked,  to- 
gether with  the  town,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  ami  lA)rJ 
Scrope.  Queen  Mary  and  her  privy  council,  in  W3, 
ratified,  at  Dumfries,  a  peace  with  England.  JamciVI., 
In  passing  through  the  town,  in  ltil7,  on  his  return  to 
Englaiui,  presented  the  trades  with  a  small  silver  gun, 
to  be  awarded,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  l)i'st  inarksinan; 
a  pastime  which  still  obtains.  The  inhah.,  in  l7(Ki, dis- 
played their  opposition  to  the  union  of  .the  two  king- 
doms by  burning  the  articles  and  the  nnnics  of  Iho  roni- 
missioncrs  at  tiio  market-cross.  They  evinced  unwi 
loyalty  towards  the  reigning  family  In  17ir>,  and  so  fur. 
tilled  their  town,  that  a  large  Imdy  of  iiisur);eiits,  who 
had  determined  tf)  attack  It,  found  it  exiicdient  to 
change  their  rcsoiutUni.  But  in  1745,  the  town  suiroml 
severely  from  the  relicl  army,  which  was  statiuiiial  here 
a  few  days  on  Its  return  from  England. 

Though  reckoned  an  extremely  healthy  town,  Dum- 
fries suffered  excessively  frinn  Indian  or  s|iasmoilic 
cholera  In  IS32.  The  dise.ise  made  its  amiearaiioe  on 
the  15tli  Sept.,  and  disapjieared  in  the  last  week  of 
Nov.  The  total  number  of  cases  olHcially  reportwl  «.is 
837;  of  deaths  422;  and  of  recoveries  415.' The  spinsters 
of  Dumfries  would  seem  to  have  less  chaneo  of  cliaiiiiing 
their  condition  than  those  of  most  other  towns.  Aecord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  18,'5I,  there  were  In  the  town  and  par. 
6,400  females,  and  only  5,.lfl6  males  I 

Dumfries,  including  Maxwetlton,  unites  with  Kirkruil. 
bright,  Sanquhar,  Lochmaben,  and  Annan,  in  seiidini;  a 
mem.  to  the  II.  ofC,  and,  in  18.'l<l,  had  ri'.l2  registcriHl 
voters.  ( Ni-w  Slal,  Ace.  qf  Scotliinrt,  ?  Dumfrici ;  M'Diar- 
mid's  Picture qf  Dutr\friea ;  Chnlmcri'a  Caledoniai  i'kan- 
ber$'i  Oaxelleeri  Private  Ittformalion.) 
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DUNBAR. 

nUKBAR,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  lea-port  of  Scot- 
i.nii  ro.  Haddington,  on  a  slight  eminence  on  the  Ger. 
man  Ocean,  27  m.  E.  by  N.  E3lnburBh.  and  28  m.  N.W. 
nerwick.  Pop.  (1834)  8,217}  tomllloi  787.  It  consists 
of  a  long  and  well-built  street  running  E.  and  W., 
with  Inferior  streets  towards  the  lea,  and  one  on  the  S. 
Introducing  the  road  fyom  Edinburgh.  Its  public  bulld- 
"  ,  gre  g  new  parish  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  with 
a  tower  1071  ft.  high ;  Dunbar  Mouse,  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  noble  family  of  Lauderdale ;  thu  town.hall ; 
and  burgh  schooli.  It  has  a  subscription  and  me., 
ehanlcs'  library;  an  English  and  Latin  school  un- 
der one  master,  and  a  mathematical  school  ;  and  se- 
veral private  seminaries  ;  a  sailors'  society  for  the 
benefit  of  superannuated  seamen  and  their  widows ; 
three  dissenting  chapels,  two  belonging  to  the  United 
Associate  Synod,  and  one  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  harbour  has  9  ft.  water  at  neap,  and  14  at  spring 
tides   but  owing  to  rugged  rocks  the  entrance  is  dan 
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1233.  Coal  is  Imported  to  tho  extent  of  about  20,000 
tons'  a  year ;  foreign  grain  to  a  considerable  nxtcnt. 
Corn  or  rarloui  kinds,  Including  beans  and  peas,  cx- 
norted  to  tho  amount  of  about  15,000  qrs.  Whisky 
exported,  in  1835,  91,900  gallons.  Tho  export  of  whis. 
kr  is  now  less,  as  three  distilleries  In  the  neighbourhood 
have  since  stopped.  There  are  two  branch  banks  In  the 
town.  There  are  two  foundries,  one  of  them  Is  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  Dunbar 
WHS  formerly  a  sample-market  for  grain,  which  was,  in 
li<32,  converted  Into  a  stock  market.  It  Is  Inferior,  as  a 
grain-market,  only  to  Dalkeith  nnd  Haddington.  The 
burgh  has  long  stood  high  as  a  fishing  station.  White 
llsh  of  all  kinds  are  caught  oflT  the  coast.  The  cotl 
is  pickled,  and  sent  to  London ;  the  h.idd(icks  are 
smoked,  and  sent  chiefly  to  I'Ullnbiirgh  and  (Jlasgow ; 
the  lobsters  are  preserved  In  pits,  cut  in  the  rock 
within  sea-mark,  and  sent  to  London.  Tho  herring 
fishery  is  very  productive ;  300  boats  being,  at  an  ave- 
rage, employed  in  this  line :  the  Quantity  caught  in  a 
good  year  being  about  30,000  barrels,  Dunbar  was  cre- 
ated a  royal  bor.  by  David  II.,  but  existed  as  a  burgh 
lung  before  that  date.  It  Is  mentioned  in  history  so 
early  as  the  9th  century.  It  evidently  grew  un  under 
the  protection  of  the  celebrated  castle  of  Dunbar; 
a  fortress  which  stood  on  a  lofty  rock  within  >en-mark, 
but  the  date  of  its  building  ii  unknown.  Tho  castle 
and  lands  of  Dunbar  wore  conferred.  In  1072,  by  Mal- 
colm Caenmore,  on  the  Karl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
descendants,  created  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  retained 
possession  of  them  till  their  forfeiture  in  1434,  This 
hirtress  rendered  Dunbar  the  theatre  of  many  warlike 
exploits.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1290.  Edward  II. 
look  refuge  here  after  nls  defeat  at  liannockburn.  It 
was  often  besieged,  and  seems  alternately  to  have  be- 
longed, for  longer  or  shorter  pcrlmls,  to  the  linglisli 
and  Scotch.  Four  times  It  received  within  its  walls 
Queen  Mary.  In  l.Vi?,  parliament  ordered  it  to  be 
demolished,  as  it  then  belonged  to  the  crown.  Scarcely 
a  vestige  of  it  now  remains.  The  town  was  entirely 
burned  by  Henry  VIII., to  punish  the  Scotch  for  .-efusing 
to  allow  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  hi;  son. 
Cromwell  here  defeated  the  Scots  under  General  Leslie 
in  1650.  The  Cth  earl  of  Dunbar,  In  1218,  founded  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  monastery  of  lied  Friars,  of  which 
some  traces  yet  remain ;  and  the  7th  carl  founded  a 
monastery  of  White  Friars,  but  of  it  no  vestige  can  now 
lie  teen.  The  title  of  Earl  of  Dunbar  was  revived,  In 
160.5,  by  James  VI.,  In  the  person  of  George  Home,  of 
Manderstou,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  at  whose 
death,  as  he  left  no  heirs  male,  it  again  bt'camo  extinct. 
A  splendid  marble  monument,  12  ft.  broad,  and  20  high, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  old,  and  is  now  pro- 
served  in  .the  new,  church  of  Dunbar,  Dunbar  unites 
with  N.  Berwick,  Haddington,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh, 
in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  ('.,  and,  in  I83H,  had 
128  registered  voters.  (Keilh'i  /<<7w.  Huun's,  pp.  3(>9. 
^.Vi. ;  Caledonia,  ^  Dunbar;  MilUri  llitl.  of  Dunbar, 
1830;  AV«>  atat.  Account  of  Scot.  art.  Dunbar.) 

DUNDALk,  a  sea  port  town  and  pari.  linr.  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Louth,  prov.  Lclnster,  4.<  in.  N.  Dublin,  at  the  ex- 
treme E.  point  of  Dundalk  Hay.  near  the  mouth  of  Cas- 
tletown river.  I>up.(|M2l)  9,2.50;  (1831)10,078.  In  1834, 
the  parish,  which  extends  beyond  the  town,  had  a  pop.  of 
14,317,  of  whom  1,447  were  of  the  estali.  church,  2.''>«  Frot. 
diss.,  and  12,1)14  It.  Cath.  "It  Is  a  ilDurishiiig  and  In. 
creasing  place "(AoNnr/ary  Report).  <  "Osistlug  of  2  main 
streets,  each  t  m.  In  length.  Intersecting  each  other  near 
the  centre,  with  several  transverse  thorouglifares.  They 
arc  paved,  lighted,  and  kept  In  order  by  commissioners 
under  the  watching  nnd  ligntlng  act.  A  bridge  crosses  the 
Castletown  river  on  the  N.  There  is  an  assimbly-rnoin, 
a  literary  society,  and  two  news-rooms.  A  hunting  club 
holds  Its  meetings  here,  and  races  take  place  occasionally 
In  the  neighbourhood.  Near  the  seo-sldo  Is  a  large 
cavalry  barrack.  The  parish  church  Is  n  spacious  build- 
ing :  there  It  alio  •  laige  It.  Calh.  chapel,  and  nieeting- 


houiei  for  Presbyteriani,  Independent!,  and  Method- 
ists. 

It  has  an  endowed  classical  school,  to  which  the  soni 
of  freemen  are  admissible  at  a  low  quarterly  fee  ;  a  school , 
called  the  Dundalk  Institution,  under  the  Incorporated 
Society ;  one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  ;  and 
some  others  supported  by  the  contributions  of  indivi- 
duals :  these  educate  in  all  about  (!00  pupils ;  and  about 
600  are  Instructed  in  private  seminaries.  It  has  also  a 
CO.  infirmary,  a  mendicity  association,  a  savings'  bank, 
and  several  minor  charitable  Institutions.  The  building 
in  which  the  fever  hospital  was  held  is  now  a  pin  factory. 
Lunatics  are  sent  to  the  Richmond  District  Asylum  in 
Dublin. 

Though  Incorporated  by  charter  of  Richard  II.,  tho 
bor.  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  Charles  II.  The 
ruling  body  consists  of  a  ballifl',  16  burgesses,  and  an  un. 
limited  number  of  freemen  chosen  by  the  burgesses. 
Dundalk  returned  2  mem.  to  the  Irish  VI.  of  C,  and  now 
returns  1  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor. 
comprises  445  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  10,750: 
registered  electors  (1837-38),  423.  The  assizes  and  ge- 
neral sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co.  are  held  here 
twice  a  year,  and  petty  sessions  every  Thursday.  A 
guildhall  contains  apartments  for  municipal  purposes, 
an  assembly-room,  and  offices  for  several  branches  of 
public  business.  The  co.  court-house,  an  elegant  mo- 
dern structure,  is  built  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of 
Tlieseus  at  Athens.  The  co.  prison  is  large  and  well  con- 
structed ;  a  tread-mill  In  it  is  used  for  raising  water. 

There  are  here  a  steam  flour-mill,  2  distilleries,  4  tan> 
neries,  2  salthouses,  a  mnlthouse,  and  a  foundry.  The 
trade  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Louth,  Cavan,  and  Mo- 
naghi\n ;  comprising  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  oats  and 
oatmeal,  barley  and  malt,  with  cattle,  .sheep,  pigs,  &c. 
Tlie  introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  occasioned  a 

f;rcat  increase  in  the  export  of  eggs  and  poultry.  The 
larbour  is  safe  but  shallow  ;  the  anchorage  ground  has 
from  4  to  8  fathoms  water.  Markets  on  Mondays ;  fairs  on 
tho  Monday  next  but  one  before  Ash- Wednesday,  May 
17.,  first  Monday  In  July,  last  Monday  in  August,  second 
Monday  in  October,  and  second  Monday  in  November. 

Account  of  the  Quantity  and  V.ilue  of  the  Articles  ex  < 
ported  from  Dundalk  in  1835. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
Value. 

Com,  meal,  and  fluur        -   cwts. 
Provisions    -        .       -       -     — 
Flai  nnd  tow       -       -       -      _ 

Wool 1I)S. 

l.inen  -       -       -       •       -  jTiirtU 
KuBi     -       •       -       -       number 
Cowsandoicn    -       -       -head 
llorsvi  .----_ 
Shet-'p  ■--.-     — 
Swine  -        -        -       -       .     — 
OUier  arUcles       ...  value 

Total       • 

fcft5,M6 

10,580 

S,000 

l,'>,fiSO 

(50,1)00 

2,410,800 

3,H3!i 

lOU 

7,466 

48.183 

L. 

S7»,7)3 

4fi,lG0 

14,000 

980 

4,600 

.'1,430 

»o,noo 

1,000 
10,000 
70,000 

3,000 

- 

4,V2,8I3 

Dundalk  is  inhabited  mostly  by  families  connected 
with  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  working  classes 
are  comparatively  well  clad  and  lodged :  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  enables  tliem  to  make  use  of  llsh  occasionally  as 
food.  Fuel,  both  of  peat  and  coal,  from  Great  Britain,  is 
plentiful. 

It  was  one  of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the  English 
shortly  after  their  settlement,  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
northern  pale  ;  but  its  defences  have  since  been  suffered 
to  fall  Into  decay,  and  few  remains  of  them  are  now  in 
existence.    (Report  on  Irish  Railways,  App.  B.  p.  24.) 

DUNDEC,  a  flourishing  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sea. 
port  of  Scotland,  co.  Forfar  or  Angus,  on  an  acclivity  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Tny,  38^  m.  N.  by  E.  Edin- 
burgh, and  59  m.  S.  by  W.  Aberdeen.  Top.  in  1746,  In- 
cluding the  par.,  .^302;  In  1801,  20,804  ;  in  1831,  45,355; 
but  In  the  town  only,  4-1,200.  No.  of  inhabited  houses  in 
Dundee  3,892,  averaging  nearly  11^  persons  toahouso. 
Tho  pop.  cannot  now  tie  under  50,000.  The  town 
stretches  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  Tay,  and  inland 
about  half  a  mile  up  tho  acclivity  which  terminates  in 
Dundee  Law,  an  insulated  conical  hill,  525  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  Is  a 
spacious  parallelogram,  360  ft.  long  by  100  broad,  called 
tlie  Cross,  or  market-plai;e,  and  six  of  the  principal 
streets  diverge  from  it.  There  is  generally  gre.it  irre- 
gularity In  the  streets,  except  In  the  modern  portions 
of  the  town  ;  and  there  are  many  narrow  and  mean  lanes, 
which  contrast  strikingly  with  the  new  streets.  The 
suburbs  along  the  Tay  are  marked  by  many  elegant 
villas.  Of  public  buildings,  by  far  the  most  imposing  is 
St.  Mary's  Church,  with  Its  tower  1.50  ft.  high,  a  splendid 
edifice,  built  In  the  12th  century,  though  it  has  since  been 
onen  repaired  nnd  enlarged,  and  which  under  one  roof 
contains  four  separate  pi.icoa  of  worship.  There  is  an- 
other  parish  church,  and  five  chapels,  connected  with  the 
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HAW  quoad  laera  parlthei.  There  are  no  fewer  than  17 
disienting  chapeU,  lome  of  them  fine  specimen!  of  archi- 
tecture, or  theie  chapeU,  6  belong  to  Presbyterian  dis- 
senters, 8  to  EpUcopalians,  who  have  lately  united,  and 
now  form  one  congregation,  consisting  of  about  200 
families  of  1,100  persons,  3  to  Uaptists,  a  to  Independ- 
ents, 1  respectively  to  the  Methodists,  Glassites,  and  Ca- 
tholics. The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  town-house, 
trade's  hall,  academy.  Watt  institution  (devoted  to  po- 

fiular  lectures  on  arts  and  sciences),  gaol  and  bridewell, 
nflrmary,  lunatic  asylum,  dispensary,  the  exchange 
reading-rooms.  The  means  of  education  are  very  ample, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  80  schools,  of  which  none 
are  endowed  except  the  grammar-scliool  and  aca- 
demy, which  two  seminaries  are  now  united  under  one 
roof.  There  are  schools  connected  with  some  of  the 
numerous  spinning  mills  in  the  town.  The  system  of 
infant  schools  was  Introduced  in  1K30,  Tlie  town  is  well 
supplied  with  subscription  libraries  and  rea<ling-rooms. 
There  are  three  newspapers  published  wcelily.  With 
regard  to  charitable  institutions,  there  are  many  instances 
of  sums  of  money  being  left  in  mortmain  for  such  pur- 
poses, sometimes  including  education  ;  but  none  of  these 
bequests  is  very  large.  The  assessment  for  the  poor  is 
about  4,00U<.  annually ;  but  the  whole  money  spent  in  this 
way,  including  every  species  of  income,  is  about  11,000/. 
There  are  20  friendly  societies,  and  no  example  of  per- 
sons receiving  aid  Irom  them  ever  becoming  paupers, 
'I'he  religious  societies  are  numerous,  the  sum  raised  by 
them  annually  being  about  5S0/.,  exclusive  of  the  extra- 
ordinary collections  in  the  various  cluirches  and  chapels, 
which  average  about  OOO/.  Since  1824  a  well  organised 
police  hat  been  established,  which  costs  about  4,000/. 
a  year.  A  company  was  established  in  1823,  wliich 
suppliea  the  town  with  gas.  The  capital  vested  in  it 
is  about  51,000/.  The  consumption  is  very  large,  occa- 
sioned by  gas  being  used  not  only  for  lighting  the  streets, 
spinning-mills,  and  manufactories,  but  from  its  being  in- 
troduced generally  into  private  houses. 

Dundee  is  eminent  for  manufactures,  being  the  chief 
teat  not  only  of  the  Scotch  but  of  the  British  linen  ma. 
nufacture.  TY  j  business  is  princinalli^  contined  to  the 
coarser  fabrics,  I'uch  as  Osnaburgtis,  imitation  llussia 
sheeting,  saii-cloili,  sacking,  and  bitgging ;  but  tlie  spin- 
ning of  finer  yarns  has  been  introduced  within  these  few 
years,  a  part  of  which  is  manufactured  in  the  place,  and 
the  remainder  exported  to  France  and  Belgium.  The 
value  of  yarns  exported  in  the  year  ended  tlie  Slstof 
May,  1H39,  was  about  385,000/.  The  finer  sorts  of  linen 
fabrics,  such  as  damask,  diaper,  shirting,  are  exclusively 
ccjnfined  to  Dunfermline.  Dundee  imports  the  raw  ma- 
terial, or  hemp,  flax,  and  codilla,  almost  solely  from 
Russia,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Br.ibant,  rather  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  supply  coming  from  Uussia.  The 
manufacture  has  not  been  long  established  in  Dundee. 
The  total  import  of  flax,  in  1745,  was  only  74  tons  ;  and 
in  1791  not  more  than  a,74;t  tons.  The  business,  indeed, 
made  very  little  progress  till  the  use  of  spinning  machin- 
ery was  introduced.  Previously  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  all  the  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture 
was  spun  on  the  hand-wheel,  the  expense  of  spinning 
alone  being  about  equal  to  that  of  tlic  yarn,  including 
the  raw  material,  while  the  quality  of  the  article 
was  very  inferior.  The  introduction  of  spinning  ma- 
chinery, indeed,  has  b«'en  the  commencement  of  a  new 
ffira  in  the  progress  of  tlie  linen  manufacture  of  this 
place. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  spinning 
mills  in  Dundee  :  — 

No.  of  Tons 
Year.    No.  of  .Milli.        of  Flm, 

480 
I5,t»0 
27,000 


No.  of  Siiindles 

ofVam 

pt«Nlured. 

224,r>-t0 

7,4H8,(KI0 

I2.'.lti0,000 


1811  4 

1832  31 

1839  47 

At  the  close  of  18,39  the  number  of  spinning  mills  was 
41,  of  1,1195  horse-power,  of  which  951,  using  about  19,000 
Ions  of  flax,  were  employed,  ami  744  were  unemployed. 
If  the  whole  were  fully  employed,  their  consumption  of 
flax,  &c.  would  Im!  33.900  tons.  Hut  the  imports  of 
the  raw  material  at  Dundee  are  considerably  greater 
than  the  quantity  here  specified  as  used  in  the  town, 
generally  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  more,  this  extra 
quantity  l)elng  disposed  of  in  the  various  burghs  and 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. The  aggregate  number  of  Uax-iniils  in  Forfar- 
shire was  96,  in  1838  ;  of  which  47,  or  about  a  half,  are  si- 
tuated  in  the  town  of  Dundee ;  liut  the  greater  part  of  the 
raw  material,  imported  for  the  more  distant  mills,  is 
landed  at  Arbroath  and  Montrose.  The  exports,  like 
the  imports,  have  been  rapidly  IncreaRiiig.  They 
amounted  to  89,480  pieces,  (n  1791  ;  to  4<M, 732  pieces,  in 
1830;  tofil8,707,  in  1885;  and  to  7I7,<70  in  1839,  worth 
between  1,425,618/.  and  l,.500,000/. 

'ITie  Imimrts  of  flax,  flax  codilla,  hemp,  and  hemp 
codilla,  from  which  tlie  staple  articles  of  their  trade  are 
manufactured  for  the  last  iuur  years  have  been:  — 


Year  andlng  31st  gf  May  ISK 
1837 
IH38 
1839 


Tons.  Vila*. 

■■".149  -  lijeordjeJ 

19.709  .  MiS 

»ll,46a  .  1,017,MW 


1836 
1837 


Value,  I, ail, 439/. 


18.18 
1839 


The  value  of  the  manufactured  goodi  and  yarns  ex. 
ported  for  the  same  period  has  been :  — 

Value,  l,172,(;;n(, 
■       —     1|810,4M(. 

To  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  employed  In  these  manu- 
factures the  value  added  by  labour,  &c,  amounts  to  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.  An  inspection  of  these  returns  sliowi 
therefore  how  much  the  trade  was  affected  by  the  com. 
mercial  crisis,  which  commenced  in  Oct.,  1836,  as  tlie 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods,  &c.  exported  in  tlie 
year  ending  31st  May,  1837,  but  little  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  raw  material  imported  during  the  same  period 

The  spinning  mills  are  driven  wholly  by  steani.cn. 
gines.  Tliere  is  a  great  deficiency  of  water;  an  ini 
convenience  which  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obviate,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  total  extent 
of  machinery  is  estimated,  as  already  seen,  at  1 695 
horse-power,  the  cost  of  which  at  400/.  per  horse-power 
is  678,000/. ;  but,  at  present,  it  is  considerably  depressed 
It  is  supposed  that  about  four  persons  are  empjoyed 
in  tlie  mills  for  every  horse-power,  or  an  aggregate  of 
about  6,700  individuals,  of  whom  rather  more  tlian  a  half 
are  under  18  years  of  age.  None  are  now  employed 
under  13.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  all  but  unl. 
versal  use  of  the  spinning  mill,  the  yarn  for  some  of  the 
very  coarsest  fabrics  is  still  hand-spun.  This  arisei 
from  the  material  being  so  very  coarse  and  short,  tliat 
it  cannot  be  converted  into  yarn  by  spinning  mills.  It 
is  found  also  that  hemp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tar- 
pauling,  pimento  bagging,  and  some  other  fabrics,  can 
be  more  cheaply  jpnn  by  the  hand  than  bv  machinery 
as  from  not  requiring  to  be  so  highly  dressed  there' 
is  a  great  saving  of  waste.  The  yarn  is  generally 
bleached  before  it  is  woven.  The  same  individual/ 
in  some  instances,  import  the  flax,  spin  it  into  yarn' 
manufacture  the  yarn  into  cloth,  and  export  the  fin- 
ished article  to  the  various  foreign  markets ;  but  gc. 
nerally  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  attended 
to,  and  the  spinner  sells  his  yam  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  weaving  is  often  carried  on  by  the  various  persons 
engaged  in  it,  on  their  own  looms,  in  their  own  houses- 
but  in  some  instances  the  manufacturer  has  a  factor)' for 
this  part  of  the  business,  and  furnishes  both  the  loomi 
and  other  materials  to  the  weaver.  The  loom  generally 
used  is  the  common  one,  with  the  fly-shuttle.  Thejiower. 
loom  which  was  trie<l  several  years  ago,  and  ahundoned 
as  not  lieing.  applicable  for  the  weaving  of  linen  — pro- 
bably from  its  then  defective  construction,  is  now  Intro, 
duced,  and,  from  the  lietter  quality  of  the  yarn,  and  Iti 
improved  structure,  is  found  to  answer  well  for  weaving 
dowlas,  sheeting,  and  the  linens  sent  to  the  French 
market.  One  extensive  manufacturing  house  cinploys 
220  looms,  anothci  110;  and  a  uictnry  is  being  erected 
wliich,  when  completed,  will  contain  300  looms,  of  which 
at  present  90  are  at  work. 

Previously  to  the  crisis  of  1836,  the  wages  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  spinning  mills,  working  69 
hours  in  the  week,  were  18*.  for  tlie  former,  and  8;.  M. 
for  the  latter.  At  present,  the  rate  of  wages  13  ahout  23 
per  cent,  under  these  prices,  and  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  been  lower,  had  not  a  considerable  numlx'r 
of  the  Irish  who  settled  here  when  the  trade  was  good, 
left  the  place  in  search  of  employment.  The  w.igcs  of 
weavers,  which,  in  1836,  wore  Irom  lOj.  to  Hj.  per 
week,  are  now  from  7».  6rf.  to  lOs.  6rf.  The  highest 
wages  are  given  to  machine-makers,  mill  overseers,  and 
flax-dressers.  In  1836  they  were  \Hs.  to  20$.  per  week, 
and  are  now  also  25  per  cent,  under  these  prices.  The 
advance  wliich  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisions 
since  I8,'«;,  and  the  reduction  of  wages,  has  rendered 
the  situation  of  the  workin;;  classes  very  unroinfort- 
able,  and  unless  a  speedy  improvement  tiikes  place,  the 
population  will  have  dIHiculty  In  finding  einploynient, 
even  at  a  farther  reduction  oi"^ wages,  although  the  ma- 
nufacturers are  averse  to  have  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient. 

Since  18.36  the  price  of  weaving  has  fallen  in  the  fol- 
lowing ratio:  — 


Fitr  one  f.iliric,  as 


is.i(;  I  RIO 

»lli.        to  l.1<.  M. 

l(u,  r,if.  —     ;>.  !.<;.  or  K/. 
ii(i«.      —     i;». 


In  weaving  sail-cloth,  and  other  heavy  goods,  men 
only  are  employed,  but  in  the  ligiiter  falirlcs  women 
are  pretty  extensively  engaged. 

The  liarbuur  of  Dundee  was  till  1815  on  a  humble 
scale,  and  adapted  only  to  a  very  liniitecl  ((iminerco. 
Only  one  small  pier  existed.  But  in  the  year  referred  loan 
act  was  obtained  for  separating  the  harbour  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  burgh  revenue,  fur  constructing  an 
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Tom* 
S9,«S 
34,149 

19,71)9 
»H,46* 


Valtw. 
1,047  kM4I. 
1,060,036.'. 

60J3;s/. 
1,017,14U. 


turcd  goodi  and  yarni  ex-  ' 
11  been:  — 

18.18       •  Value,  l,172,G;oi. 
1839        -       —     1.810,4661. 
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It  arat  ig  the  harbour  from  the 
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entirely  new  work,  on  a  icale  commeniurate  with  the 
crowing  importance  of  the  place,  and  for  inTesting  the 
manaKcment  in  a  board  of  commissionera.  Additional 
acts  w'cre  obtained  In  1830  and  1836.  The  consequence 
haa  been,  that  Dundee  can  now  boast  of  the  completion 
of  two  wet  docks.  King  William's,  of  6i  ;  Earl  Grey's, 
„r  u  ■  and  of  a  tide-harbour,  of  4|  acres,  connected 
witn  them.  The  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former,  to 
which  is  attached  a  splendid  graving  dock,  is  40  feet,  of 
the  hitter  fi5  feet,  made  of  this  width  to  admit  steamers. 
A  crane,  reaching  28  feet,  from  the  face  of  the  quay  wall 
on  which  it  is  placed,  and  capable  of  lifting  30  tons,  is 
erected  at  this  dock,  so  that  every  facility  is  aflbrded  for 
taking  out  and  putting  in  the  boilers,  &c.  of  the  largest 
steam  vessels.  There  is  also  a  Morton  slip  attached  to 
the  tide-harl>our,  on  which  three  vessels  may  be  placed 
at  once,  as  the  length  of  the  ways  for  repairing  is 
3:in  feet.  The  vessels  are  hauled  up  by  a  steam-engine 
of  15  horse  power,  and  a  ship  of  800  tons  may  be  placed 
on  the  slip :  one  of  the  Dundee  steamers,  the  Perth, 
weighing,  without  her  boilers,  590  tons,  was  lately  re. 
nalred  on  it. 

A  wet  dock  of  14*  acres  is  now  being  constructed,  the 
lock  of  wliich  will  be  60  feet.  The  harbour  plan  also 
embraces  another  wet  dock  of  9J  acres,  and  the  tide- 
harbour  between  these  docks  will  be  of  the  extent  of  1 1 
acres.  The  quays  are  wide  and  spacious,  affording 
berthage  for  above  65  vessels  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  are  extensive  and  convenient  carpenters'  and  other 
yards  for  sliip-buiiding.  The  accommodation  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  vessels  is  not  surpassed  in  any 
Dort  of  the  kingdom. 

These  splendid  works  had  cost  in  May,  1839,  no  less 
than  417,li4«.  1».  Blrf.,  of  which  305,150/.  IS^.O^d.  had 
been  expended  on  the  works,  and  82,097/.  3*.  6d.  paid  as 
interest  of  the  money  borrowed.  The  amount  ot  shore 
dues  and  rents  collected  up  to  May,  1839,  was  233,675/. 
13j.  (W.,  and  the  sum  borrowed  213,572/.  8j.  The  sum 
allowed  to  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  harbour  Is 
230  000/.  The  revenue  of  the  harbour  from  Martinmas, 
17(i4  to  i 5th  of  July,  1815,  when  it  was  put  under  a  par. 
liam'entary  commission,  was  only  38,696/.  3s.  41d.,  and 
during  this  period  the  sum  expended  in  maintaining  it 
was  9  468/.  lOJ.  9</.  The  shore  dues  in  1705  yielded  126/.; 
1775, 140/.  bs. ;  1785,  490/. ;  17U5,  965/. ;  1805, 1,272/.  lOj. ; 
1814, 1,701/.  lOi.  3d.  Their  amount  in  the  following  years 
has  been:— 


Year  1816 

-  m* 

-  1833 


.Jt.  4,09(1  0  0  1  Ycnl  18.18  -t.  13,949  8  S 
7,851  (I  O  I  —  1839  -  15,996  15  11 
9,206    0    0    I 


Revenue. 

Ye.ir. 

Revenue. 

.(!,.H1  17    4 

1N3S 

t.  78,(lai  15    4 

48,fi47  19    1 

1839 

•J«,557  18  10 

76,150    1    3 

It  is  essential  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the 
income  has  thus  rapidly  increased,  the  rates  of  charge 
bate  been  very  considerably  reduced.  The  customs' 
revenue  In  the  undermentioned  years  has  been :  — 

Year. 

17M 
1833 
1837 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
pott  at  different  periods  has  been :  — 

Year  No.  of  \'ew,fU.  Tonnage. 

1832  -  -        '.(74        •  -  31i,8li7 

15.17  •  -       .118        -  -  41/)05 

18.18  -  -        .110        -  -  4'i,!)42 
1839  ■  -       yi5        .  .  41,882 

Vo*^.  — This  h  the  tonnnfte  belonKimt  to  the  Port  of  Dundee.  The 
Parliamentary  keturn  includeii  th.-it  of  Perth,  and  would  ^tiow  :  — 


Year. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

18,12 

-        -        319        - 

37,990 

IS17 

-       .        396 

47,.'>IH) 

18,18 

-       -        402 

49,395 

1839 

.        .       417        • 

52,759 

In  1839  ^lie  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  workmen 
employed  at  the  harbour  were  :  — Smiths,  2s.  lOrf. ; 
Wrights,  'Is.  9(1. ;  masons,  2s.  4rf. ;  and  labourers.  Is.  lOrf. 

In  18;18  the  number  of  Kritish  vessels  which  cleared 
out  for  foreign  ports  was  292,  tonnage  4(i,(i70 ;  and  49 
foreign  vessels,  tonnage  7,005.  In  183»  the  nuinber  of 
the  former  was  '297,  tonnage  43,933 ;  of  the  latter  47, 
tonnage  7282. 

There  are  several  shipping  companies  belonging  to  this 
port,  such  as  the  whale  fishing  companies  whicli,  in 
1825,  employed  10  vessels,  of  tibout  300  tons  each,  but 
from  the  great  depression  which  has  take.n  place  in  this 
trade  tliev  are  now  reduced  to  5 ;  the  Dundee.  Perth, 
and  London  .Shipping  Company,  &c.  This  latter  com- 
pany  began  its  operations  in  1798,  with  4  vessels :  it  has 
now  '24,  including  steamers,  plying  nt  least,  by  sailing. 
vessels  and  steamers,  twice  a  week  to  Ltmdoii,  Glasgow, 
Leith,  (tc.  A  vast  amount  of  black  rattle,  stiecp,  ami 
aiitleuitural  produce,  is  now  shipped  from  Dundee  for 
London  liy  the  three  stenmers,  two  of  which  were  put 
on  that  passage  in  1834,  the  other  in  1837.  They  are 
first  class  vessels,  having  cost  64,000/. ;  Itave  excellent 
accommodation  fur  passengers ;  perform  the  voyage  of 


480  milea  at  all  leasoni  of  the  year  with  remarkable 
regularity,  and  in  the  short  apace  of  from  36  to  43  hourt. 
The  capital  empio;  ed  in  the  concern  Is  80,000/. 

Previously  to  1819  the  ferry  over  the  Tay  (^om 
Dundee  to  Newport,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Fife,  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  waa  plyed  by  sail  Imats,  The 
inadequate  accommodation  afforded  to  the  public,  and 
the  inconvenience  experienced  from  the  want  of  low 
water  piers,  were  such  as  Induced  some  apirited  Indlvi- 
duala  to  form  a  company  to  improve  the  lerry,  and  fur 
that  purpose  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Under  It, 
at  an  expenditure  of  35,000/.,  the  ferry  haa  lieen  im- 
proved, and  low  water  piers  erected,  so  that  a  passage 
may  be  effected  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  There  is  now  a 
regular  passage  boat.  Impelled  by  steam,  that  plies  once 
an  hour.  The  thoroughfare  is  great,  there  being  about 
100,000  passengers  a  year,  besides  black  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  carriages,  &c.,  the  proceeds  being  about  6,000/. 

fier  annum.  Were  the  ferry  across  the  Forth  improveil 
n  the  same  manner,  the  intercourse  would  be  greatly 
increased,  as  it  would  then  become  the  great  road  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  There  wire,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1840,  10  steam  vessels  registered  in  Dundee,  tonnago 
1806.  There  are  other  two  steamers  belonging  to 
the  port,  the  George  IV.  ferry-boat,  and  the  Cale- 
donia iron  steamer,  which  are  not  registered.  Dundee 
has  seven  banks,  of  which  three  are  parent  eatablish- 
ments.  Also  a  savings'  bank,  established  in  1815.  In 
Nov.  1838,  it  was  placed  under  the  national  security 
system.  The  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  Nov.  1839, 
belonging  to  1,91(3  depositors,  was  19,248/.  lit.  3<f. 

The  other  more  important  brandies  of  industry  carried 
on  in  Dundee  are,  tanning,  sail.making,  rope-making, 
and  ship-building.  There  are  also  various  foundries,  ma- 
chine-factories, sugar-refineries,  ctndle-works,  &c.  Wo 
may  state,  that  Dundee  is  remarkable  for  the  adoption 
at  different  times  of  different  kinds  of  Industry  and 
speculation.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  woollens,  cot- 
ttms,  and  glass,  was  successively  tried  and  abandoned. 
Leather  was  at  one  time  a  principal  article,  and  7,000/. 
worth  of  shoes  were  annually  exported  :  this  trade  is  also 
extinct.  The  linen  manufacture  now  forma  the  great 
staple,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  braacb  of  busi- 
ness not  connected  with  It. 

There  are  two  railways  connected  with  this  town, 
those  of  Dundee  and  Newtyle,  and  Dundee  and  Ar- 
broath. The  former,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  is  104 
m.  in  length,  and  cost  upwards  of  90,000/.  It  passes 
through  a  hilly  country,  has  three  inclined  planes, 
wrought  by  steam-engines,  and  a  tunnel,  340  yards  In 
length.  Branches  are  now  open  to  Cupar-Angus  and 
Glammis.  The  number  of  passengers  in  1839  was  68,169, 
and  the  traflic  in  goods,  47,930  tons.  The  latter,  on  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  line,  which  is  16}  m.  long,  will, 
when  completed,  cost  about  120,000/.  The  formation  of 
the  road  .averages  an  expence  of  about  6,050/.  per  mile. 
It  was  partially  opened  in  1838,  and  was  completed  to 
and  opened  from  the  harbour  of  Dundee  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1840.  Tha  revenue  drawn  from  the  160,663  pas- 
sengers who  travelled  on  it  In  1839,  was  8,104/.  I.'m.  8Jrf., 
and  from  parcels  271/.  I6j.  M.  They  will  now  com- 
mence carrying  goods.  The  line  is  almost  a  dead  level, 
Dundee  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  made  a  royal  bor. 
In  1210 ;  and  afterwards  became  so  important  as  to  be  oc- 
casionally a  royal  residence.  It  was  tn  ice  occupied  by  the 
Engjisli  under  Edw,ird  I.,  but  was  us  ollen  retaken  by 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  At  the  Reformation,  it  espoused 
the  new  faith  so  warmly  that  it  acquired  the  name  of 
"  the  Second  Geneva ; "  and  many  of  the  persecuted 
Presbyterians  were  at  different  times  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  refuge  in  it. 

Dundee  was  formerly  a  walled  town  :  but  of  its  walU 
and  gates  no  traces  remain,  except  the  Cowgate  Port, 
preserved  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  famous 
George  WIshart,  who,  during  the  dreadful  plague  of 
1.544,  preached  from  the  top  of  this  gate,  the  diseased 
bein^  removed  to  the  outsi'le,  while  the  healthy  »  ere  in 
tlie  r.i£!(le.  The  town  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  in  1645,  and  by  General  Monck  In 
1051 ;  and  on  both  occasions  it  was  sacked  .ind  plundered. 
Alexander  Scrymgeour,  one  of  the  companions  of  Wallace, 
was  created  constable  of  Dundee  by  that  brave  patriot, 
a  dignity  which  the  family  enjoyeil  till  the  direct  line 
failed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Sir  John  Scrymgeour 
was  created  Viscount  Dudhope  in  1641  ;  and  his  grand- 
son, the  last  of  the  family,  Efirl  of  Dundee  In  1661.  The 
lands  and  constablcship  uf  Dundee  were  then  conferred 
on  Maitluud  of  Hatton  ;  but  he  being  deprived  of  all  his 
privileges  In  1686,  they  were  liestowed  on  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  who,  in  1688,  was  created  Viscount 
Dundee,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death  in  the 
battle  of  Killlecrankie.  The  estates  were  next  conferred 
on  the  noble  tamiiy  of  Douglas,  wh'i  still  hold  them. 
The  castle  of  Dudhope,  now  ustul  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers, 
stands  between  the  town  and  the  Law.  There  wets 
three  monasteriea  and  a  lumncry  at  Dundee,  but  no 
traces  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen. 
I  "  3  A 
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The  town  wu  Tialted  by  spiumodic  or  Asiatic  cholera 
in  1832 ;  and  of  808  persona  seized,  613  died.  It  revisited 
the  town  next  year,  but  was  not  generally  diffused,  and 
Its  ravages  were  comparatively  limited. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
Dundee  was  united  with  Forfar,  Perth,  Cupar,  and  St. 
Andrews,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  since 
that  period  it  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  a  re- 
presentative for  itself.  The. registered  voters  in  1839-40 
were  2,740.  (Pari.  Reporlt  ,•  New  Stat.  Account  qf  Scot. 
land.  But  the  recent  and  most  valuable  information 
has  been  obtained  from  the  best  private  sources  in 
Dundee.) 

DUNFERMLINE,  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  eminent 
manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  3  m.  N.  Frith 
of  Forth,  15  m.  N.W.  Edinburgh,  and  6  m.  N.W.  North 
Queensferry.  It  is  about  300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  occupies  an  agreeable,  but  rather  inconve- 
nient situation,  being  placed  on  the  face  of  an  extensive 
eminence,  difficult  of  ascent  on  the  S.  for  heavy  car- 
riages. Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs,  IHOI,  .'i,4H4;  1N3I, 
10,U2S;  but,  including  the  parish,  17,068:  inhab.  heuses, 
2,3«7,  giving  about  74  persons  to  a  house.*  The  ],.  |i.  has 
not  increased  much  since  IH31,  and  is  not  at  preeen  sup- 
posed to  exceed  IH.OOU  The  town  stretches  luUy  a 
mile  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its  average  breadth 
is  about  I  Ufa  mile.  The  main  street,  which  is  hand- 
some and  substantially  built,  is  pretty  regular.  Almost 
all  the  other  streets  arc  more  or  less  irregular ;  and 
while  some  are  handsome,  not  a  few  are  of  an  oppo. 
site  description.  A  large  suburb  having  risen  up  on  the 
W.,  and  being  separated  from  the  town  by  a  deep  ravine, 
formed  by  the  Baldridge  Burn,  a  bridge  was  thrown  over 
the  rivulet  in  1770;  and  the  ravine  having  been  so  far 
filled  up,  buildings  have  Iwen  crecteil  on  both  sides.  The 
onlv  verv  distinguished  public  building  is  the  parish  or 
Abbey  church,  being  part  of  a  monastery  founded  here 
by  Malcolm  III.,surnamed  Caenmore, and  which  served 
as  the  parish  church  till  1821,  when  a  new  church  was 
erected  to  the  E.  of  the  old  building,  and  in  immediate 
connection  with  it:  the  old,  in  truth,  serves  as  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  new  place  of  worshin.  When  digging  in  wliat 
is  called  the  Psalter  churcliyaril  (on  which  6p<jt  the  choir 
formerly  stood),  for  a  proiier  site  for  the  new  edillce,  the 
tomb  ul  the  mort  illustrious  of  the  Scotch  S(ivcr<'ign<i, 
UuBi-KT  Baiici,  was  discovered  in  1818.  Ills  skeleton, 
which  was  pretty  entire,  and  G  ft.  in  leUKth,  was  dis- 
interred, and  a  cast  of  his  skull  taken.  It  was  re-interred, 
amidst  much  state,  by  the  barons  of  excheiiuer,  the 
bones  being  placed  in  a  new  coffin,  fliled  up  witli  bitu- 
minous matter,  calculated  to  preserve  them.  The  spot 
Is  below  the  pulpit  of  the  new  church.  Tliis  liuilding, 
which  is  of  Ciotlilc  architecture,  harmonises  well  with  the 
old  structure,  of  which  it  is  n  continuation  ;  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  square  tower,  round  the  sides  of 
which,  in  oiien  hewn  work,  are  the  words  "  King  Itolwrt 
the  Uruce,  in  capital  letters  4  ft.  in  height.  The  AblH>y 
church  of  Dunfermline  is,  in  short,  one  n(  the  mutt  im- 
posing and  niagniiicent  structures  of  (he  kind  in  Scotland. 
It  has  2,U.'il  seats )  but  Is  only  available,  from  the  ob- 
struction of  pillars  and  otherwise,  for  nimut  I, MNI  hearers. 
There  are  numerous  other  iliiirches  and  chapels  In  the 
town,  but  none  of  them  secmn  to  dcsi'fve  any  special  no- 
tice. The  oilier  public  buildings  are  the  towii-liall,  gaol, 
guildhall,  and  grammar-school.  Tiie  town-hall  consiKts 
of  three  stories,  and  is  siirinoiintcd  by  a  >t<-eple  100  ft. 
high.  The  :i<l  story  is  occiiiiiid  as  a  gaol  for  all  sorts  of 
prisoner*,  and  Is  one  of  the  most  inconx'iiient  ami  most 
iiusuilalile  ill  Si'otlnnil.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  hiillding 
whii  h  forms  the  giilldliall  nerve*  :m  an  inn,  and  is  lalliij, 
ouiiig  III  till' liilty  spire  (i:('^lt.i  tliul  ili>tiiiKiiislies  it,  tlie 
Spire  Inn.  Many  elegiiiit  vlllaii.  siirniunileil  liy  gaidin 
ground,  adorn  the  di-ciiiity  S.  iif  the  llixli  Strei'l. 

Tlie  means  of  iiiKtriii'tlon  lire  ainpli' :  llierc  l<  a  gram- 
mar-M'hiuil.  I'ttabllshed  prior  to  the  lliliiriioilidn.  and  nf 
uhich  lliiliiTt  lli'iirysoii.  an  liig<'ninii>  ixH't  irl  the  tiiiic  iil 
J.'iiiii's  I  .wasoiif'e  maater  :  alsiiaii  iiiHtllutioniil  aniinllar 
kind  under  the  patnmage  of  the  giiildry.  Ixilh  |>arll.illy 
endowed.  .\  teaclier  of  inii>ic,  teriiHMl  "  ma'iti'r  of  the 
song,"  has  hIxi  a  small  eiidnwinent.  There  I*  iifi  pariuli 
icIiiHil ;  hut  the  liilal  iMiinlii'r  cil  mlioiilH  in  tln.tuwu.iniili' 
anil  female,  is  alioiit  '^>.  riieri'  in  a  iiii  ihiinii  <'  iiistihile, 
and  a  scientific  attiiK-ialion  inr  ifipnliir  lectiirrs  mi  Kclenre 
and  llteraliirr.  Tliia  liutl  iiiililiitinii  in  prrhapi  the  iiiii»t 
lliiiirlalilng  iif  Its  kind  in  the  I'liiplre.  I'lie  uiiilieiires  at 
tlie  ditTir'nt  i'iiiir»et  nf  lei  iurra  are  nrvir  under  .MKI.  and 
have  Ih'I'Ii  »■  liigli  a>  MNI,  iit  wliom  nliie-tentlis  are  of  the 
Industrious  clauses.  'I'here  are  several  suhscrlptliin  II- 
brarli «. 

,\  legiil  .'KM'xmeiil  frir  the  pixir  »a<  iiilrcHluced  »o  re- 
rriitlv  »•  IXI'i.  pri'vloiialv  to  lliia.  tlii'  pniir  wire  tiip- 
piirtid  liy  iiieaiK  of  a  "  Vuliiiilary  AstmliiliiMi,"  kIiIiIi 
raised  ciiiitriliiitloiis  tor  the  piirpii»e,  In  addillun  tii  the 

*  The  wr.*?!**.  Hf  Mill  ti*>  iiflrrwnnU  »«.n,  wnrk  In  (hrlr  nwn 
h<Hi««>«,  no  Mil 'i<  I  |Mir1tiiliitf  •till  h  i%  nil  e^ii-iiiU  .htiiiim'^I  dv  llH<ltK,iii«,i 
Mht^alM.  itw  tiuinlprr  uf  |i**rwiiit  tu  s  Uitiiii  woulu  liv  ronaktrrAlily 
(tMIn, 


funds  which  were  otherwise  provided.  The  aggregate 
sum  disbursed  by  the  association  was  about  8(HU.  an- 
nually. A  savings' Ixmk  has  existed  here  since  I814,and 
has  licen  very  successful. 

In  addition  to  the  Abbey  church,  which  is  colle- 
giate, are  two  quoad  sacra  churches  belonging  to  tlie 
establishment :  there  are  4  chapels  belonging  to  the 
United  Associate  Synod,  I  to  the  Relief,  1  to  the  Bap. 
lists,  and  I  to  the  Independents.  The  Secession,  which 
took  place  in  the  established  church  in  1732,  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  here.  Of  the  Messrs.  Erskine,  jugHy 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Secession,  one  of  them 
.Mr.  Ralph  ICrskine,  was  minister  of  the  Abbey  cliurch  oi 
Dunfermline.  More  than  half  the  inha./.  of  the  par.  are 
Presbyterian  dissenters. 

Dunfermline  is  eminent  in  the  linen   manufacturp 
particularly  for    the    finer   sorts  of  dia|)ers,   damasks' 
He.      The  linen  manufacture  here  is  of  considcraljle 
antiquity,  having  been  Introduced  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
17th  century  ;  but  the  iiriginal  fabrics  >vere  of  a  coll^^e 
description,   namely,   ticks  and  checks.     Damask  uni 
diaper  were  afterwards  introduced,  mainly  through  tie 
ingenuity  of  James  Blake,  an  artlzan,  who  learned  tlic 
mechanism  of  the  damask  loom  at  Drumsheugii,  near 
Kdinbiirgli,  where  the  business  had  long  been  established. 
Blake  died  about  a  century  ago  ;  but  the  tr.ide  lontlnuni 
ste.idiiy  to  increase.     In  1778  a  new  epoch  commenced 
in  the  manufacture,  by  the  introduction  of  the  fly-slmltic, 
by  John    Wilson.      \'arious    improvements  were  al..o 
cnected  in  the  damask-loom  mounting,  and  in  other  re 
spocts,  chiefly  by  Mr.  David  Bonur  and  Mr.  Jolin  Fhilp. 
"Thus,"  says  Mr.  Fernie,"  owing  to  successful  inventiunj 
and  improvements,  all  the  different  kinds  of  talile-lincn, 
diaper,  back-harness  (a  species  of  diaper),  ami  damask! 
are  now  woven  by  one  nersim,  and  with  as  much  exiiedi- 
tlon  and  ease  as  originally  by  three."  (/'iT'iic's  Histuryd 
Ihinferniline,  p.  f)3.)    The  weavers  c.irry  on  their  liranch 
of  the  business  generally  in  their  o>vn  houses,    .\iinoil 
every  man  is  master  ol   his  own  loom  ;  soinititnes  an 
individual  owns  two  or  more  looms,  in  v  liieli  case  he  'vti 
them  out  to  others  at  so  much  per  week.     In  some  fe» 
instances  the  loom  belongs  to  the  maniifai'tiirer.    Pre- 
viously to  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century,  all  ihc 
yarn  was  spun  by  the  liand-wiieel ;   but  at  that  tim 
machinery  was  introduced,  and  has  now  entirely  super- 
seded  the  former  clumsy  and  exnensive  system.    Ihc 
m.inufactiirers  are  supplied  with  tlie  liner  sorts  iif  yam 
cliielly  from  Yorkshire  and  Ireland,  and  the  other  >um 
from  the  neiglitxi'irhiMid,  Dundee,  and  el8ewhcre;ljmiii 
iHSii  thv'ie  were  seven  spinning-mills  in  the  burgh  ami 
parish,  which  emphiyed  KKIinen,  and  ,'>,'I3 girls,  tiiewaBCi 
of  the  former  being 'l.'w.  weekly,  iif  the  latter  .'i».    Ihe 
quantity  of  flax  purchased  by  these  niilis  isaliuiit  l.nil 
tons  annually.     '1  he  quantity  in  IHlKiwaa  l,O.V.l  tuna;  in 
value,  before  being  spun,  .S8..l.')0/.  These  millsdoiui'  spin 
exclusively  for  the  local  market,  but  prepare  such  ailiUci 
as  linen  thread,  shoe  thread,  twist,  \c,,  for  the  giwr,il 
market.     The  power-loom  is  not  thought  a|i|>llcalilt'  |j 
thi  Dunfermline  manufacture,  hut  the  Jacquard  inom.in, 
troduced  In  1824,  and  now  universally  iisi.'d,  hat  iicn- 
liiined  a  great  saving  of  time  as  well  as  comfort  in  »oik. 
ing.     The  llneness,  too,  and  general  fabric  of  ilie  puKli. 
have  been  vastly  iiiipruved,  as  well  as  the  niaiiiil.iitiin! 
itself   proportionally  extended.      The    InlinwinK  '* 
shows  the  progress  of  tlie  manufacture  wltiiiii  llir  \mt\t 
and  parish,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  'inrrj. 
burn,  Leslie,  Ciilross,  \c,,  ill  which  places  the  unrli  u 
carried  on  fur  the  Dunfermline  niaunfactureri. 
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'Hie  following  table  shows  the  numlier  of  periiin<  and 
amount  of  capital  occupied  In  all  the  lirani hit  nl  llir 
mannfacliire  idamask  and  diaper,  Imtli  sintile  and  duuMr. 
table-Clivers,  ditto  with  wiirsltil  warps,  lliii  n  lull  liariirii. 
Iii'd-qiillts,  lliNir-i'overs  or  cruinli-i  liitlis,  i  liiiilinp,  \r  i, 
pieiiared  by  a  ciimmittee  of  manufai  turers  in  InIi;,  lur 
3    Iliime,  Esq.,  MP, 
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The  fiillowing  table  shows  the  agiin  pali'  of  :ill  ilv 
persona  eiii|iliiyi'il  In  the  ditl'ereiit  ili'|iiirlliii'iil>  nl  Hi' 
inaiiufartiire,  exclusive  uf  the  spinners ;  tu|t'tln  r  oilt 
their  wanes. 
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made  a  royal  burgh  till  1588.    The  constabulary  force  of 

I  the  town  is  of  very  old  standing  ;  the  force  is  2()  in  num- 

;  ber,  chosen  by  the  council ;  one  of  them,  elected  by  them. 

selves  as  chief,  is  dignified  with  tho  title  of  "  My  Lord." 

Dunfermline  unites  with  Stirling,  Inverkeithing,  Cul- 
Toss,  and  Qiieensfcrry,  in  sending  a  mem.  to  tho  H.  of 
C,  and  in  1839-40  had  .'i71  registered  voters,  being  about 
the  half  of  the  whole  constituency.  (Fernic's  Hist. 
of  Dunfermline ;  Mercer'i  diito ;  Keilh't  Cat.  qf  Sc. 
Bishops  :  New  Slat.  Ace.  of  Scot.  §  Dunfermline ;  Private 
Information. ) 

DUNGANNON,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ire- 
land, CO.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster,  12  in.  N.  by  W.  Armagh, 
and  7  m.  \V.  Lough  Neagh.     Pop.  in  1831,  3,515 ;  pop.  of 
I  par.,  in  1H34,  6,2:10,  of  whom   1,784  were  of  the  estab. 
Tlie  patterns  were  till  lately  conceived  In  a  wretched    church,  500  Prot.  diss.,  and  3,952  Kom.  Cath.   The  town 


WenCTS  (men  and  boys)  -  •,.,.• 
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,.,.„  „.ere  ill-drawn,  and  in  every  respect  far  Inferior  to 
fnrcian  specimens.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  tho  British 
fi«i7  the  national  Scottish  arms,  gentlemen  s  coat  of  arms; 
.ometimes  flowers,  birds,  &c. ;  all  vcrv  tinnatural  and 
IZavawnt.  But  now  the  patterns  display  equal  In- 
jenulty  and  taste  in  design  and  execution,  and  are  ex- 
5!llinelv  rich  and  varied,  and  considered  equal  if  not 
•iiiierior  to  the  German;  besides,  the  damask  loom  is 
ranable  of  producing  any  figure,  however  complicated. 
There  are  now  four  persons,  exclusive  of  assistants, 
wholly  devoted  to  design  painting  :    to  encourage  the 

!  L  number  of  the  table-linen  manufacturers,  in 
l"26  instituted  an  academy  for  drawing,  but  this  has 
iince  been  discontinued.        ,    _      .       „ 

ThP  other  manufactories  In  Duntermlino  are,  3  brew- 
.rie, .  isoap-work,  which  produced,  in  1837,  340,960  lbs. 
of  hard  soap ;  2  candle-works  ;  2  rope-works ;  1  tan- 
.'ork-  I  ftour-mlll,  with  steam-engine:  4  manufactories 

f  lnba.'co  In  1H37  there  were  sold  of  roll  tobacco 
ii  .ViH  lbs  and  of  British  rappee  snuff,  33,8.W  lbs.  There 
ari  three  branch  banks  in  the  borough,  viz.  Batik  of 
Scotland,  Britlsli  Linen  Company,  and  Commercial  Bank 

"liicre^ro  three  harbours  In  the  parish  of  Dunfermline, 
.jehalioutam.  from  the  town,  namely,  Charleston,  Bruce, 
haven  and  Limekilns.  The  last,  wliich  takes  Its  name 
from  lime  having  been  burnt  lu  re  previously  to  Its  be- 
ns a  village  and  harbour,  cannot  admit  vessels  of  more 
ban  20(1  tons  burtlen.  Its  pop.  is  1,100.  Charleston, 
widch  was  founded  In  1761,  and  contains  about  900  In- 
hab  admits  vessels  tif  400  tons.  Its  basin  Is  capacious, 
•nd'iHMfectly  sheltered  from  every  wind.  It  forms  the 
rhief  uort  of  Dunlermline  ;  but  as  the  L'nlted  States  take 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  goods  manufactured  in 
the  burnh,  this  large  portion  Is  shipped,  not  at  Charles- 
ton  but  at  Greenock.  A  railroad,  tlic  private  property 
of  'tlie    Karl   of    Elgin,    connects    Uunfermline   and 

'' The'parUh  of  Dunfermline  abounds  In  mineral  wealth, 
vi>  rnals  lime,  and  ironstone.  The  coal  has  been 
vu.,  coais,  III         ,     „ _._.      There  are  pits  In  the 


.  uliows  the  aggreiiate 

tl„.   dillereiit  de(wrttn.'n..  •■•  •  , 

,.  of  the  splm.friitogetli.r..l» 


wrounht  for  upwards  of  .'><K)  years.  1  liei 
vlchiltvoftheburghontheN.  E.  and  W.  sides  ;  but  there 
It  miw'irkab'e  coal  under  Its  foundatltms.  The  quantity 
worked  In  the  parish  is  nearly  200,(KKI  tons  yearly.  The 
two  harlmiirs  referred  to  were  originally  constructed  by 
Lord  KIkIh,  whoso  collieries  nnil  lime-  works  are  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  There  la  a  railroad  running  from  some 
or  the  coal  and  lime  works  in  the  V..  of  the  parish,  to 
Inverkeithing,  ou  the  Krltli  of  Forth,  about  n  m.  h.  of 

Charleston.  .,...,.       n        ,.  i 

from  what  hai  already  been  said,  liunfermllne,  It  Is 
evident,  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.     A  tower  or  fort, 
built  here  by  Malcolm  Caenmore  In  tho  llth  century, 
B,iye  origin  to  the  burgh.     The  same  king  also  foiiiiditl 
a  MiailiHis  Benedictine  monastery,  wlilch  ultimately  he- 
came  one  of  the  most  wealthy  anil  important  inslltutiotis 
of  the  kind  lu  Scotland  ;  and  ordained  that  its  precincts 
should  fnrui  Ihe  burylng-ldace  of  the  Scottish  kings,  ills 
o»ii  reumlus  and  those  of  bis  consort,  gueen  Margaret, 
were  interred  there,  as  also  those  of  eight  others  ot  tho 
rnyid  line,  lucludiog  llobert  Briicii.     Dunlermline  con- 
tinned  to  he  a  favourite  royal  residence  as  Ioiik  as  the 
Sroltisii  d.iiasly  existed.      Charles   I.  was  burn  here; 
at  also  his  sister  Kiisalieth,  atterwards   queen  of   Bo. 
hernia,  from  whcun  her  present  iiutjesty  Is  descended  ; 
and  Charles  II   paid  a  visit  to  tills  niu  lent  seat  cil  royalty 
In  IfiMi.     The  Scottish  parliament  was  often  held  In  It. 
The  date  ot  tlie  ireetloii  of  the  p.ilace  Is  unknown  ;  hut 
il  was  inueh  i xleiided  by  Jai.ies  IV.  In  I.MKl.     Nothing 
now  remains  of  It  but  the  S.  wall,  and  a  vaulted  apart- 
ment which  was  tho  king's  cellar,  having  tin-  kitchen 
above.    Of  the  tower,  erected  by  King  Malcolm,  only  a 
nionlderlng  Iragtnent  is  miw  seen.     Of  the  monastery, 
which  w,is  once  of  great  extent,  nothing  remains  entire 
except  tlie  S.  and  \V.  walls  of  the  fralrry,  tir  relectiiry,  In 
theiatter  of  whlclilsalhie  Golhic  window  ;  andthenave 
of  the  ohi  abbey  ihureh,  wlili  h.  as  i.leive  staled,  lorms 
the  vestibule  to  the  new  cliiireli.     But   cnmigh  remains 
Iwth  of  till'  abbey  and  palace  to  indicate  tin'  extent  and 
ni.ignllieeiue  lit  the  original  buildings.    We  may  coin  linl"' 
by  iiicniluiiliig,  thai,  ancient  ai  the  place  Is,  It  was  not 


consists  of  a  square,  with  several  good  streets  branching 
from  it  .ilong  the  sides  of  a  hill.  "  It  is  not  increasing, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  decline,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  average  proportion  of  uninhabited  houses.  The  linen 
trade  has  declined  very  considerably,  and  that  In  grain  i> 
not  so  good  as  formerly."  (Bonndary  lieport.)  The 
par.  church  Is  a  large  ancient  building,  and  it  has  also  a 
Itom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  meeting-houses  for  Presbyteri- 
ans, Seceders,  and  Methodists ;  a  classical  school,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  well  endowed,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  100  resident  pupils;  a  dispensary,  and  a 
mendicity  institution.  'Vhe  corporation, under  a  charter 
of  Jas.  I.,  in  1612,  consists  of  a  portreeve,  burgesses,  and 
commons.  The  town  returned  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  which  It  has  returned  1  mem. 
to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  portreeve  and  burgesses. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  bor.  comprised  830  acres, 
but  the  pari.  bor.  has  been  restricted  to  224  acres.  Be- 
gistered  electors  (1838-39),  167.  A  manor  court,  with  ju- 
risdiction to  the  amount  ol  20/.,  is  held  every  three 
weeks  ;  as  also  generid  sessions  twice  in  the  year,  and 

Eetty  sessions  every  fortnight.  The  court-house,  with  a 
ridewell  attached,  la  a  handsome  modern  building :  a 
party  of  the  constabulary  is  stationed  here.  The  linen 
manufacture,  though  much  fallen  off,  is  still  carried  on 
pretty  extensively,  and  there  are  several  bleach -greens  in 
the  neighbourhood:  e.arthenware  and  pottery  are  also  ma- 
nufactured, and  there  are  Iron-works,  a  brewery,  and  a 
large  distillery.  It  Is  supplied  with  coal  fVom  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  of  Drumglass  and  Coal  Island,  and  also  by 
the  Newry  Canal  from  England.  Markets  held  Tues- 
days ,ind  ThursdayB,  in  a  spacious  and  convenient  mar- 
ket-house: fairs  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month. 
Post-oHici"  revenue  increased  from  8.')7/..  In  1830,  to  1,.308/. 
in  1836.  Branches  of  the  Provincial  and  Belfast  banks 
were  opened  here  in  1834,  and  of  the  Agricultural  in 
1836  This  jdaco  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  O'Neals, 
chieftains  of  Ulster,  and  sufl'ered  much  in  the  struggles 
made  by  that  family  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  English.  In  the  war  of  1641,  Dungannon  was 
taken  by  Sir  Plielim  O'Neal,  and  afterwards  by  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  by  whom  the  castle  was  dismantled. 
In  1782  delegates  from  all  the  corps  of  Ulster  volunteers 
met  here,  and  published  a  m.inlfesto  declaratory  of  tho 
independence  of  the  Irish  jiarllamcnt.  (,S7ii(.  &'iirv.; 
lidilii'iw  lliii.) 
DU  NG  Alt  V  AN,  amarlt.  town  and  pari,  hor.of  Ireland, 


CO.  W.iterford.  prov.  Munsler,  prineipally  on  a  peninsula 
Intbea-stuaryof  the  river  Coiilgar,  2.^m  \V.  by  S.  Water- 
ford.     Po|i.ln  1821, 5, 105;  In  1831,6,519:  pop. of  par.  In 
1834.  13,372,  of  whom  335  were  of  the  estab.  chureli,  and 
13,037  Iliini.  Cath.     As  vessels  of  above  l.'iO  tons  inniiot 
coine  up  to  the  tou  n.  It  Is  not  a  place  of  much  Ir.ide.  though 
SI  "ne  corn  and  other  produce  Is  shipiied  for  England.  Ke- 
cently  it  has  been  mucli  Improved,  iirlnci|>ally  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Duke  nt  Devonsliire,  who  has  built, 
at  his  own  ex|>ense,  a  handsiinie  bridge,  connecting  the 
main  body  of  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Abbeyslde,  on 
the  opposite  bank  ol  the  river.    It  has  a  neat  apiiearance, 
and  Is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  for  seabathing  ;  out  Is  nut 
rich  in  priqiiirtion  to  its  (Hipiilatlon,  because  of  the  vast 
iiuniliers  of  small  houses  (hat  have  been  erected,  for  the 
purpose  of  qualllyhig  voters,  the  occupiers  of  which  nro 
mostly  dependent  oi  fishing    or  some  siuh  precarious 
eniploymeiit.   The  iiiiblic  buildings  are  the  par.  church, 
anew  and  spliiidhi  itom.  Cath.  chapel,  with  three otiiert 
belonging  to  cniivents,  a  school. house  fur  800  pupils,  a 
court-house  and  hrldi  well,  a  barrack,  and  a  fever  lios- 
iillal  and  ilisprusary.     It  returned  'i  mems.  to  the  Irish 
II.  of  C.  'ill  Ihe  Union,  since  which  It  has  returned  I 
mem.  to  the  Imnerial  II.  ot  C.    Previously  to  the  lleforin 
Act,   the  fiaiuhlse  was  vesletl  In   the  iM-cupiers  of  W. 
iiouses  In  the  town,  mid  the  resident  40f.  freeholders  of 
the  manor.       The  latter  comprised  about   |o,0(Kl  acres, 
anil  had  in  I83l  a  imp  of  II.h.'iN.  But  the  extent  of  Ihe  ex- 
isting (larl.  boiinilary,  as  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  doet 
not  exceed  4.11)  itat.  acres.      Pop  of  pari.  Inir.  Ill  IH3I, 
8,387  ;  registered  electors ( 18n8.;i(l),  4lill.     A  manor  court 
Is  held  every  three  wtH'ks ;  also  general  sessions  lu  Jan., 
April,  and  Oct.,  ami  intty  sessions  on  Thursday!.    Mat- 
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keti  on  Wednesdayi  and  Saturdays  ;  fain  Feb.  7.,  June 
22.,  Aug.  27.,  and  Nov.  8.  The  deep  tea  tiihery  wai 
formerly  carried  on  here  pretty  extensively,  but  has  lat- 
terly much  declined.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830,  584/. ; 
in  1836,  7rMt.  Branches  of  the  Provincial  and  National 
banks  were  opened  in  1835.  (Boundary  Report ;  Smith's 
Water  ford,  Ac.) 

DUNKELD,  a  bor.  of  barony  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay,  15m.  N. 
by  W.  Perth,  and 49m.  N.  by  W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  (1838) 
],8C7.  Little  Dunkeld  is  a  suburb,  though  in  a  different 
parish,  being  divided  from  the  bor.  by  the  Tny,  which  is 
nere  crosseJ  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  7  arches,  built  in 
1809.  Except  a  handsome  new  street  leading  from  the 
bridge  into  the  town,  the  houses  are  generally  old 
and  of  mean  appearance.  But  the  situation  of  Dunkcid 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  are  the  most  beautiful 
imaginable,  and  have  long  been  objects  of  admiration 
to  every  stranger.  The  town  is  situated  In  the  centre  of 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, presenting  a  groat  variety  of  picturesque  forms, 
and  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees  of  every  species. 
It  is,  besides,  regarded  as  the  great  pass  to  the  liiglilands 
on  the  E. :  the  bulk  of  its  inhab.  are  of  Highland  origin, 
and  speak  the  Gaelic  language.  The  banks  of  the  moun- 
tain stream  Bnian,  which  joins  the  Tay  nearly  opposite 
to  Du\ikeld,  present  some  of  the  must  striking  scenery 
connecti?d  with  the  place.  Dunkeld  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ducal  family  of  Atholl,  is  on  the  verge  of 
the  town,  and  the  style,  extent,  and  n.itural  and  artilicial 
beauties  of  the  pleasure-grounds  are  not  cqiiniled  by  any 
in  Scotland.  The  late  duke  Itcgan  a  new  mansion  on  a 
scile  of  gref.t  magnilicenco,  but  his  death  in  1830  put  an 
end  to  the  undertaking.  But  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
object  in  or  about  Dunkeld  is  its  cathedral,  delightfuliy 
situated  on  the  b,anks  of  the  Tay ;  an  edifice  partly 
Saxon  and  Ciothic,  and  the  remains  of  whieli,  owing  to  tiie 
care  of  the  family  of  Atholi,  are  both  extensive  and  in 
good  preservation.  The  choir  of  tlic  building  is  usr<l  as 
the  parish  church.  DiflTerent  portions  of  the  cathe<iral 
were  ercctetl  at  different  times,  but  the  oldest  portion, 
the  choir,  was  built  in  lil.V).  (iavin  Douglas,  wlio  trans- 
lated Virgil's  "  A^ncid,"  and  Henry  tiuthrle,  author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Scottish  Affairs  from  HiJ7  to  the  Deatli  of 
Cliarles  I.,"  were  botii  bishops  iif  this  see.  The  Culdecs 
had  a  monastery  here  so  early  as  7'.iy.  When  lona,  tlie 
original  and  chief  stat  of  tliat  order,  was  ravaged  by 
the  Danes  in  the  9th  century,  the  primacy  resided  for 
some  time  In  Dunkeld,  but  w.is  afterwards  transferred 
to  St.  Andrews.  "  Hut  the  rank  of  the  abbots  of  Dun- 
keld," says  Pinkerton,  "one  of  whom  was  tlie  father 
of  a  royal  race  in  Scotland,  and  nmilher,  Ethclred,  the 
■on  of  Malcolm  HI.,  sutliciently  marks  the  estimation  in 
which  that  divinity  was  limg  held."  (Karly  Ilisl.  i/ .Vror- 
fantf,  ii.'271,'278.)  The  monastery,  however,  was  clianged 
by  David  I.  into  a  cathedral  in  1127,  at  or  abnnt  widrli 
period  the  syntem  of  the  t  uidees  was  supersedeii  tliroufih- 
out  .Scotland  by  that  of  the  Honmn  t'atliolics.  (('/iiimhiis's 
Uat.  (\f  Scotland ;  Kcilh't  Scullish  Jtithopt,  \  Duiiliiid.) 

DUNKIKK  (Kr.  Iiunkcrque,  the  Church  of  tlio 
Dunes,  or  Sand  Banks),  a  sea-port  town  of  Kr.ince, 
and  the  most  nortlnrly  in  that  klni/iioni,  dip.  du 
Niird,  cap.  arnmd.,  on  thi"  Straits  iil'  Diiver,  40  m. 
N.W.  I.ille,  and  47  ni.  K.  Dover;  lat.  •M''  -f  9"  N., 
Iimg.  'i«  Tf  37"  K.  Pop.  (|H3())  'il.KIW.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  liroail  and  weil-piivcd  streets.  The 
Cliainp-de-.Mars,  and  the  I'lace  .lean  Hart,  are  large 
and  line  sqiiir"'  :  the  latter,  ulili'li  M  planted  ullh  trees, 
has  a  iMist  '  '  the  brave  sailor  uhoiie  name  It  bears, 
and  who  was  a  native  dl'  Dnnkirk  :  liiit  this  Is  said  liv 
llugii  to  III-  pilil  rl  nirsiiHin.  The  grcitest  ilrawbark 
upon  the  town  is  its  want  of  good  waliT  ;  it  lieiiig  in- 
delited  for  this  iHs-es<ary  wiioily  to  the  rain-water  col- 
lerted  iil  rislerns.  Its  defeines  iiiiisiot  of  a  rampart 
nnd  ditch,  a  citaiiel,  and  h'orl  l.nuis,  about  ll-lthsufa 
inlie  distant:  the  fortlllcatlont  were-  lurmerly  more  for- 
niidalile,  lint  having  In'oii  dcmoliainsl.  aii'ordlng  to  the 
ilipoialions  in  llie  treaty  of  I'trnht,  they  liave  not 
iH'en  ( iimpletely  re.eslalilished  Principal  piihliii  liullil- 
logs  are  tlie  ihnrtli  of  St.  Kiol,  willi  Its  line  portico, 
the  naval  storeliouses.  Ivirraiks,  town-hall,  eidlege. 
*c.  I  he  Tiiur  rfis  I'tlntit  serves  for  a  iamimark, 
and   was  one  of   the    posltioiH   whi'ncr    Casslnl,    and 

more  rwently  Hlot  ami  Arriigo,  i dnileil  tliclr  oIihtv- 

Rtlons  relating  to  the  map  ol  I' ranee,  an<l  tlie  nieanuri'- 
meni  of  the  earth  :  It  li««  a  very  tini'  cliinn'  of  ImIIs. 
Dunkirk  has  alto  a  coinmunai  lollege,  a  pnlillc  library 
rontalning  IM.imK)  vols.,  a  tiliool  ol  iiydrography,  a 
theatre  and  rnnrert-hali. 

The  harlMMir  of  Dnnkirk,  IIioukIi  in  a  great  degree 
artltielal,  is  larRe  ,md  eommiKllous  ;  but  a  sand  liank, 
Whl<  h  dries  at  low  water,  Iwing  l^terpo•l^l  lielween  the 
town  and  tlie  roadtlead,  it  Is  rather  dittirult  of  aicess, 
and  is  apt  to  Hil  up  ;  lint  thrsi-  ineonvenlemcs  liave 
iH'eii  to  a  iiin«ld''r«lile  extent  olniiiti'd  liy  works  con- 
tIriivtiNi  In  IH'iti.  Dnnkirk  lias  liolli  an  inner  and  an 
uul^r  roadstead,  detaiided  fruni  the  violence  of  tlic  tea  liy 
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land-banks  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  having  deep  wjtp, 
and  good  holding  ground.   Being  connected,  by  me,in«  of 
numerous  canals,  with  a  very  fertile  district,  Dunkirli  ii 
a   consideraiiie  emporium.      The  inhabitants  have  al 
ways  been  distinguished  for  enterprise.     During  the" 
late  and  former  wars  between   England  and  Fiance 
great  numbers  of  privateers  were  fitted  out  hero,  thai 
inllicted  very  serious  Injury  on  our  trade.     At  present 
several  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  engaged  in  the 
herring-fishery,  <tnd  in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  Docker 
bank,    and    the   banks   of  Newfoundland.      Dunkirk 
was  made  a  free  port  in  I82ri,  since  whicii  its  commerce 
has  materially  increased,  particularly  its  trade  in  French 
wines  destined  for  the  supply  of  Belgium,  of  which 
it  is  a  dep6t.     It  lias  extensive  toap-worlit,  witii  st,irch. 
works,  rope-works,  tanneries,  and  iron-foundries.    |> 
has  also  considerable   Geneva   distilleries,   brewerjo; 
iugar-reflneries,  Stc.    It  lias  a  general  and  a  foumllini! 
hospital,  a  military  and  civil  prison  ;  and  it  the  seat  of 
a  sub-prefect  and  of  tribunals  of  |irimary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce.     It  it  said  to  have  been  founded  hv 
Baldwin,  count  of  Manders,  in  '.HiO ;  in  1388  it  was  burnt 
by  the  English ;    and  In  tiie  lOth  and  17tli  centuries 
alternately  belonged  to  them  and  to  tiie  Spaniards  and 
Krencli.     Charles  11.  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  for  im.mi 
who,  aware  of  its  importance,  had  it  strongly  I'oitliieij 
at  a  vast  expense.      But,  as  already  staled,   l.iniis  via, 
compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  consent  to  the 
demolition  of  its  fortifications,  and  even  to  the  sliiittinii 
up  of  its  port!     It  was  unsuccessfully  liesieged  by  tlie 
Duke  of  York  in  17U3.    (Hugo,  art.  A'oj-rf  ,•   Diet.  Oim 
Univ.)  "' 

DUNLOP,  a  par.  of  Scotland,  celebr.iled  (or  its  ma- 
nufacture of  ciieese,  partly  in  tlie  co.  of  Ayr,  ami  paniy 
In  that  of  Henfrew,  8  m.  N.  Kilmarnock.  The  vi||;,ji, 
of  Dunlop  in  tiie  par.  has  2H4  inhab. ;  tlie  aggregate  pop 
of  the  par.  in  1835  was  l.l.W.  Dunlop  ciieese  has  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  held  a  higli  charactiT.  iv. 
vioiislv  to  tills  date,  or  between  I(i88  and  1700,  clieese  hero, 
as  well  as  throughout  Scotland,  was  made  of  skimmrd 
milk,  as  is  still  the  case  in  various  districts.  A  renMin 
of  tiie  name  of  Barbara  (iilmour,  who  had  Hed  to  Irclaiui 
during  the  persecuting  times  of  Charles  II.,  returned  at 
the  Itevoiution,  and,  liaving  married  a  iVirmer,  «a<  the 
first  to  intriHlace  the  practice  of  using  the  unskimmcii 
milk  in  the  making  of  cheese.  This  practice,  wliich  sue. 
ceede<l  admirably,  wai  for  a  time  confined  to  tliep,ar., 
iiiit  It  gradually  extendeil  to  almost  every  jiart  of  tlie  W. 
and  S.  of  Scotlanil,  all  the  cheese  made  in  tlieso  diji 
tricts  with  unskimmed  milk  being  called  Dunlup.  ihe 
fact,  however,  is,  that  cheese  made  in  the  iiar.  ol  Dmilnp 
is  not  superior,  but  inferior,  to  tliat  made  in  nlher  dii. 
tricts.  'I  ho  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  par.  of  Dunlop, 
in  IM37,  was  910;  the  average  quantity  of  clieese  made 
liiirlng  the  teason  from  each  cow  is  about  27  stones  of 
Mills.,  or  24,r)70 stones  from  tlie  whole  par.  aiinuallv.  In 
some  small  dairies,  each  cow  iias  lieen  kiion  n  to  average I'j 
stones  annually.  Besides  the  clieese  pr(Kiiiredintbep,ir., 
a  great  proportion  of  wliat  isinaniii'actureil  In  otlierparli 
of  Ayrshire  pastes  tiiroiigh  it  on  its  way  to  tlie  ciuuumiT. 
Being  a  convenient  rntrepM  iM'tweiMi  the  iirmluiim 
country  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  Glasgow,  I'ai>l('y,  *c.,a 
consideralde  numlM-r  of  persons  resilient  In  Dunlop  f.il. 
low  the  business  of  clieese  dealers,  piircliatlng  it  from  tlic 
farmirs,  and  supiiiying  tlie  victuallers  in  tiie  inaimlaf. 
turing  towns  and  districts.  Dunlup  ciiecscs  Kenemlly 
weigh  iM'tween  2t)  and  00  Ibt.  each.  (.NVie  Stal.  Auuimi 
iif  Scollaml,  5  Duntop. ) 

DUNMANW'A  Y,  an  inland  town  orircl.ind,  co.  fork. 
prov.  Minister,  near  the  junction  oftiiree  sIrcnuK.  uhlrh 
tortn  the  Bandon,  Vs  in.  \V.  hy  S.  Cork.  Pop.,  in  Kti, 
2.738;  pop.  of  par.  in  18,14,  11,049,  of  wliinn  I, Dili  were  of 
the  estali.  cliiircli,  40  Priit.  diss.,  and  '.i.'i'.iii  Itmn.  Calh 
It  lias  a  par.  ehurcli,  a  lloni.  Catli.  cliapcl.  a  inarM'i. 
house,  and  a  liridewell.  The  li-ien  traile,  alter  liinin  ,.>r 
suine  years  ratlier  Honrishing,  has  dei lliiiil ;  lull  l.iniiiiK 
and  lirewing,  and  the  corn  trade,  are  largely  carrleilon 
A  manor  court  it  lield  every  tliird  .Satnrdiy,  .mil  piilj 
sessions  on  alternate  Mondays. 

Dl'SSK.abor.ol  Imrony,  and  market  townnfSnilUmi, 
CO.  Berwick,  in  a  plain  at  the  S.  foot  ot  Diinsc  i.an.an 
eminence  ti;|il  It.  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea.  III  in.  W, 
Berwl<'k-iipoii-Twee<l,  and  30  in.  S  K.  I'lilnliiiriili.  i'oi> 
2.0.'iti,  families  Ihlll  Diiiise  it  neat  and  regularly  loiill, 
hut  devoid  of  public  liiiildlngs,  except  the  toun-hall  and 
Dillise  Cattle,  in  its  vicinity,  tiie  residrnri'  <il'  the  liiidai 
tiiperior  of  the  tHir.,  orGotliic  arcliilei  tore,  tlic  tirealrr 
part  nioilern,  but  added  to  an  ancient  tower  said  I'lhair 
Ihtu  hiillt  liy  llaiidolph  Karl  of  Murray,  in  the  lime  of 
llidH'rt  Bruce.  The  par.  church  is  a  plain  iMilldinu,  lo 
are  tlie  three  dissenting  eliapelt  lMdoii);ing  to  Ilic  A»i'. 
elate  SyiiiMl,  and  tile  Belief  Tlir  iiumiis  of  cdoiallii 
are  ample;  a  par  school,  an  eniliieiit  iniciidii»isl  ar.i. 
demy,  alx  otiier  iinelidoHcil  schools,  hcsidis  priuile  n- 
niinariet  for  lem:iles.  and  several  .Saldiatli  >cliool<,  A 
tnlitcrlption  illirarywas  eointnenceil  sofar  Imck  ni  17'^ 
Tliereare  two  circulating  libr.iries,  and  a  rci iint-ru'm, 


ISE. 

hore,  and  having  deep  water 
Seing  connected,  by  means  of 
y  fertile  district,  Uunklrkii 
'file  inhabitant*  liave  al- 
or  enterprise.  During  the 
ween  England  and  Fiance, 
'8  were  fitted  out  here,  that 
V  on  our  trade.  At  present 
I  the  port  are  engaged  in  the 
e  cod-fislicry  on  the  Dogger 
f  Newfoundland.  Dunkirk 
K),  since  which  its  commerce 
irtleularly  its  trade  in  French 
jpply  of  Belgium,  of  which 
Blve  soap-works,  with  starch. 
ries,  and  iron-foundrtos.  It 
•ncva  distilleries,  breweries, 
as  a  general  and  a  fnumlliiiK 
»il  prison  ;  and  is  the  scat  ot 
unals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
lid  to  have  been  founded  by 
8,  in  !H)0 ;  in  1388  it  was  burnt 
the  Ifith  and  17tli  centuriis 
icm  and  to  the  Spanianis  ana 
it  to  Louis  XIV.  for  2l)(l,0(Ki;., 
;ance,  had  it  strimgly  foitlfiHl 
as  already  stated,  Louis  was 
Df  Utrecht,  to  consent  to  (he 
ions,  and  even  to  the  slinttiiig 
unsuccessfully  l)e.siegpil  iiy  the 
Hugo,  art.  A'ord ;    Did.  iikn. 

Icotland,  celebrated  (or  itsma- 
ly  In  the  CO.  of  Ayr,  .-xncl  iiarlly 

N.  Kilmarnock.  The  vill;i(;« 
•284  Inhab. ;  the  aggregate  po|i. 

1  l.")7.  Dunlop  cheese  lias  for 
ilf  held  a  high  chanuler.  I'to- 
wecn  11)88  and  1700,  cheese  here, 
cotland,  was  made  ot  skimmeii 

In  various  districts.  A  female 
liimour.who  had  tied  to  Irelaiul 
imes  of  Charles  11.,  returned  at 
ivlng  married  a  farmer,  was  tlic 
■actlic  of  using  the  unskiinmcj 
icese.  ThiB  practici-,  wliich  sue- 
'or  a  time  contincd  to  tlie  par , 
il  to  almost  every  i)art  of  llie  W. 

ti<o  cheese  made  in  these  liis. 
^illk  being  called  Dunlop.  Ihe 
leese  made  in  the  iiar.  "I  Uimlop 
i-rlor,  to  tlmt  made  in  ntlier  (in- 

lleh  cows  In  the  par.  of  Dunlop, 
e  quantitv  of  cheese  iiiaile 

.-Hill  cow  is  about  27  stomsol 
rom  the  whole  par.  annually.  In 
cow  lias  iH'CU  known  to  iiverageii 

s  the  clieesc  proiliiccd  in  the  jiar., 

lit  isnianiifiictiircd  in  ntlicr  |urli 

mh  It  on  itK  way  to  the  emiiuiiier. 
i7)i«    iM'tween    the   iirmiiiiinii 

,.,and  l.lasgow,  Vai«ley,  «ic,,a 

persons  resident  In  Dimlopf.il. 

ilciilers,  pnrcliasing  it  from  Ihe 

till'  victualler*  in  the  inanufac. 

ts.     Dunlop  elice«i'*  (ieiierallv 

lbs.  each.    (SrwSUil.  .lnmU 

inland  town  of  Irilanil,  e.i.  ( (irk 

liinctlon  orthreei.lr.ftni«,»hlch 

\V    by  S.  Cork.     l'o|i..  I"  l'^". 

■M    II  CM.  of  wlimnl.lii:iwereii( 

rot.  diss.,  and  \i.mi  U""i.  ^'f'- 
lloin.  I'alh.  cliapel.  «  marlH. 
The  ll'ien  trnile.  after  lieinu  i.ir 

Ishing,  has  dcellii.d  ;  liul  laimli'K 
>rn  trade,  „re  larn.ly  carrie.i.11.. 
..very  third  .Salurdiy,  and  prtlj 

iinilay*.  ,.,    ,,  ,,1 

■onv.and  market  to«nofSnillM 
lit 'the  S.  fool  ot  l)iin«el.ii».aii 
the  level  of  tlie  va,  Illni.W. 
aodar.ni.  S  K.  Fdlidmr^di.  Lip. 
,„„.  It  neat  and  regularly  IimII, 
lldlngs,  ■•Hccpt  the  to«iiliaU  am 

,  ty  li.e  re'ldenr <!"' Im  . 

(iolhic  arcbl.eelnr...  til.'  «re..M 
I  to  iinamieiil  tower  «aid  to h«>f 
iKarl  of  Mnrrav.lntlietiiniMif 
r.  cliurch  I.  a  plain  boil'li"!-.  «' 
chapel.  iH^lonitlng  to  •'"■:*;;'• 
,|l,,r.'  Tlir  mean,  of  ediusli-i 
lool,  an  cinloeiil  ,iiirmlM»n  iM- 
,«,.,!  schooU,  1.1  •.ide.  pn"!  •  ". 
„i,l  .e»cral  .Saldulli  "''""'*,■  .^ 
,  eommrnecd  .0  far  l«.  k  »•  l'"^ 
",gUbr..rlc.,a,iilare.il.ns-r** 


DUNSTABLE. 

The  assessment  for  the  poor  of  thebor.  and  par.is  TIOJ. 
There  are  two  friendly  societies,  a  savings' l»nk,  and 
two  branch  banks.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  three  fairs 
fur  black  cattle  and  horses  annually,  and  a  quarterly  fair 

ihinse  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  by  James 
IV  In  1489;  it  was  then  situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
Dunse  Law ;  but  having  been  afterwards  burnt  by  the 
Knulish  it  was  rebuilt  in  1588,  and  its  present  site 
adoDted'  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  immediately 
onder  the  protection  of  Dunse  Castle.  After  Berwick- 
uDon-Twecd  was  ceded  to  the  English  (1482),  and  ceased 
tntie  the  CO.  town,  Dunse  enjoyed  that  distinction  in 
rammon  with  Lauder.  It  was  afterwards  (16(K))  trans- 
ferred by  act  of  parliament  to  Greenlaw  ;  but  Dunse  was 
not  altogether  deprived  of  the  privilege  till  1C9C.  It  Is, 
however  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  town  In 
the  CO  ,  and  more  country  business  is  done  in  it  than  in 
both  the  towns  referred  to.  In  1G39,  when  Charles  I. 
I1V  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Tweed  with  the  intention  of  re- 
ducing the  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  submission,  General 
Leslie  took  up  his  station  on  Dunse  Law,  with  a  body  of 
20  000  Covenanters,  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion. 
After  the  two  armies  had  continued  in  this  position  for 
three  weeks,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  both 
were  dissolved.  Dunso  has  given  birth  to  many  dis- 
tinuulshcd  men,  among  whom  may  be  siiecilied,  John 
Duns  Scotus,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  descended  of  the  ancient 
faniiiy  (not  long  extinct)  of  Duns  of  Duns,  or  of  that  Ilk ; 

Boston  author  of  the  Fourfold  Slate  and  other  works ; 

Dr  M'Crie,  the  historian  of  Knox  ;  Mr.  John  Hlack,  the 

learned  and  able  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  &c. 

(Sew  SI.  Ace.  qf  Scolland,  \  Dunse i  Chambera's  Gax. 

aScolland.)  ,„     ,     j  „    . 

DUNS'iWBLE,  a  town  and  par.  of  Lngland,  co.  Bed- 
ford, hund.  Manshcad :  area  of  par.,  MO  lu-res.  Pop.  of 
ditto,  2,117.  The  town,  situated  on  the  S.  acclivity  of  the 
Chiu'er'n  lllUs,  near  the  source  of  the  Lea,  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Fenny  Stratford,  32  in.  N.W.  the  former, 
has  four  streets,  and  Is  pretty  well  built.  A  celebrated 
priory  was  founded  here  by  Jlcnry  L,  In  1131,  of  which 
the  par.  church  contains  the  n.ave.  The  Baptists  .ind 
Methmlists  have  also  places  of  worship.  Here  is  acharlty 
school,  founded  in  1727,  for  40  boys  and  l.5|{irls  ;  with  12 
almshouses  for  poor  widows,  aiuU!  do,  for  decayed  malilen 
ladies.  Dunstable  is  the  principal  seat  of  Ihe  British 
straw  plait  manufacture,  which  employs  many  females  in 
the  town  and  vicinity.  Ladles' straw  hats  were,  and  still 
,nre,  not  imfrequently  called  Dunstahles.  ( For  a  full  ac- 
eoiint  of  this  manutactiire,  see  Commercini  Dictionary, 
art.  Hats  (Str.\w).     Market-ihiy,  Wednesday. 

Ut'SWICll,  a  sea-port  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
SulTolk,  hund.  Blythlng,  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  co., 
Win.  N.K.  London,  and  20  m.  N.K.  Ipswich.  Pop.  in 
i>(31,  232.  Tliougli  now  a  poor  ILsliIng  station,  this  was 
once  an  important  sea-port,  having  an  exten.slve  trade,  a 
large  population,  2  abbeys,  and  several  churches.  It  has 
been  rediucd  to  its  present  state  of  inslgnilliance  by 
rc'iealeil  inroads  of  the  sea ;  and  would  probably  have 
b<'Hi  totally  abandoned,  but  for  Its  having  had  the  pri- 
vilege Ilf  returning  2  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The  cii- 
croacbinent  of  Hie  sea  began  previously  to  the  (%iiii|iicst. 
In  Ihe  reign  of  Kdward  111.,  an  Inundation  sviallowcd  up 
more  than  Hid  siilxlaiitlal  houses.  The  last  great  cn- 
rroachnient  «us  in  17111 ;  but  Ihe  sea  has  continued  pro- 
gressivelv  to  encroach  011  the  land  i  and  at  present  there 
remains  only  Hie  rnliis  of  one  of  its  many  churdies.  It 
was  disfr.anehised  by  the  Kclorni  Act  ;  and  no  longer 
attracts  iinv  attemlon.  except  Iroiii  those  who  visit  the 
eiwt  to  study  the  great  natural  revolutions  of  which  It 
haslK'enlhe  tlie.itre.  (l'ii»iiibcll'.s .Siirtui/.i.  277.;  l-i/iil's 
Ikohei/.  i.  4li;i.  3ded.) 

1)1  UANtitt.iitown  (!f  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  stafenf  the 
same  name,  in  the  Sierra  Mailre.  <i,HI8  It.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  4H(l  ni.  N.W.  Mexico,  and  l.jo  ni.  N.W.  by 
W,  Zaiatee.is  s  lat.  24  '  2V  N..  long.  U\H'  l.V  W.  Pop. 
22.11O11.  {Iliinl.)  It  is  regularly  built,  and  contains  a 
ralhidr al  a'.,l  other  churches,  several  coiueiils,  a  mint, 
mill  a  lliiatre.  It  is  the  sent  of  a  bishopric.  Its  iiihahs. 
are  indiistriiiiis :  they  iiianuf.ictiirc  many  wooden  articles, 
uiiiilliii  gdiiils  and  leather,  and  have  a  coiuidcriilili'  traile 
inutile.  Iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  ( li'iiril't 
M.ii.v.) 

DlUA//.()  (.in  A'/'"'"""""  and  Dt/rrarhium),  a  sea. 
port  town  iif  Turkey  In  I'urope.  Alhiiiila,  on  Ihe  E. 
shore  III  Hie  .\ilil,itle,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  a  priijectliig 
liingne  of  land.  7  111.  S.  I  ape  I'all ;  lat.  41  17'  32"  N., 
liiiig.  lii"  2ii'  41"  E.  Poll.  .'i.lHKI.  f  This  town,  which  lias 
giially  derlilieil  Iron)  its  ancient  toiporlance,  is  siir- 
niiinded  liy  u.ill>,  an.l  1«  IndllTerentiy  fortllied.  It  hat 
fiine  trade  In  tlir  export  of  corn.  Tlie  hay,  on  the  N. 
tidi'of  wliii  II  il  •taiiils,  is  .'1  in.  broad  frinn  N.  to  S.,  with 
fniin  7tii3la'liiiiiis  water,  the  iH'st  anchorage  being  about 
l|  in.  S   by  F,.  from  Ihe  town. 

.\iTordiiig  to  I'lanlus,  the  Inhab.  of  Dyrrachium  were 
imineried  In  every  sort  of  ilebailchery  and  vice  \  where- 
lere,  tu)  t  he,  — 


DURHAM. 

* huic  urbi  nomen  Epidamno  inditiim  est, 

Quia  nemo  ferme  hue  hine  damno  divortitur  !  " 

Menaxhmi,  Act  U- 
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And  certainij;,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of 
M.  Poucqueville,  their  descendants  at  the  present  day,  if 
they  be  less  luxurious,  exhibit  few  other  symptoms  of 
improvement.  He  calls  their  town  une  anarchic,  ««  re- 
paire  de  pirates,  nn  lejour  d'assassim,  et  le  receptacle 
impur  del  scilirats  qui  peuveni  t'^chapper  des  cttet  de 
I'  Italic  I    ( Voyage  dans  la  G  rice,  i .  326. ) 

Dyrrachium  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corcvra, 
anno  02,1  B.  c.  After  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  llo- 
mans,  it  became  a  place  of  great  importance,  from  its 
being  the  port  which  vessels  from  Brundusium,  bound 
for  the  opposite  coast,  endeavoured  to  make ;  and  from 
its  being  the  usual  place  of  departure  for  ships  crossing 
the  Adriatic  with  despatches  or  passengers  from  Greece 
for  Italy.  It  became  the  seat  of  some  important  strate- 
gical operations  during  the  struggle  between  Cwsar  and 
Pompey,  which  terminated  advantageously  for  Ihe  latter. 
( Casar,  de  liiUo  Civili,  ill.  § 41 ).)  It  was  made ,-  Roman 
colony  by  Augustus  ;  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was 
sulijccteu  to  the  Turks,  under  whose  destructive  Bway  it 
still  continues,  by  Uajazet  II. 

DUailAM,  a  marlt.  co.  in  the  N.  of  England,  having 
E.  the  German  Ocean,  N.  Northumberland,  W.  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  and  S.  Yorkshire.   Area,  702,080 
acres.     In  its  W.  parts  it  Is  occupied  by  olTsets  from  the 
Pennine  range  of  mountains,  and  by  black  heathy  moors. 
Soil  In  parts  good ;  but  generally  it  rests  on  a  sub-soil  of 
stiff  clay,  and  is  cold  and  infertile.    It  is  a  curious  fact, 
however,  that  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  though  naturally 
the  least  productive,  are  the  best  cultivated.    Principal 
crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  pease.    A  mixture 
of  rye  and  wlieat,  provlncially  called  maslin,  is  also 
rather  extensively  cultivated.    Turnips  arc  generally  In- 
troihiced,  particularly  in  the   W.   districts.     Lime,  of 
whiili  there  Is  an  abundant  supply.  Is  principally  used 
as  manure,  the  quantity  applied  being  from  70  to  80 
bushels  an  acre.     Drainage  is  much  neglected  in  the  E. 
parts  of  the  co.  which,  in  consequence,  are  in  a  compara- 
tively backward  state.     The  Tceswatcr  breed  of  short- 
horned  cattle,   so  called   from  the  river  Tecs,  which 
bounds  the  CO.  on  the   ..,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  tlio 
very  best,  both  for  feeding  and  milking,  and  Is  now  very 
widely  dlffiised.   Sheep  mostly  Cheviots ;  stock  estimated 
at  between  200,000  and  a.'iO.OOO  head.     A  great  deal  of 
property  belongs  to  the  church,  and  there  are  besides 
some  large  estates ;  but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  deal  subdivided.    I'anns  of  all  sizes,  but  tlie  greater 
number  rather  small ;  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  small  farms  is  said  to  be  very  unfavourable.    Aver- 
age rent  of  laud.  In  1810,  \^s.  hd.an  acre.     Durham  has 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  coal.lieldt  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  she  has  also  valuable  lead  and  inni 
mines.     Vast  quantities  of  grind-stones  are  produced 
from   the  quarries  at   Gateshead   Fell.      Manufaitii.es 
varloiu,  but  not  very  extensive  or  imuortant.     Principal 
rivers,  i'eet.  Wear,  and  Derwcnt.     Durham  has  4  wards 
and  7.'i  parishes,  and  returns   10  memt.  to  Ihe  II.  of  C  , 
viz.  4  for  the  Co.,  2  each  for  the  city  of  Durham  and 
Sunderland,  and   I  each  for  Gateshead  and  S.  Shields. 
Hegistered  electors  for  the  co..  In  1838.,1i»,  10,305,  being 
5,32.')  for  the  N.,  and  4.»H(I  for  the  K.  div.     Prineipnl 
towns,  Durham  city,  Sunderland,  tiateshcad,  S.  Shield,*, 
Darlington.     In  1831,  Durhuin  had  40,74ll  iiiliab.  liounes, 
;A,TM\  lamilles,  and  2,i3,'.ilO  inhab.,  of  whom  121,748  were 
males,  and  I32.lii2  I'emnlet.     Sum  paid  for  relief  of  poor 
In  IC3K,  (!l,3(i!i/.     Animal  value  of  real  property  In  |81ft, 
88,''..'iS(l/.   I'rollls  of  trades  anil  prol'csslons  In  do.,  2.'>3,li3l/. 
Di  liliAM    (origin,Hily    Diinholme,   from    dun   a    hill, 
and  hiiliiie  a  river),  an  ancient   and  celebrated  city  of 
Engl.ind.  call,  co,  same  name,  and  nearlv  in  its  centre,  on 
a  liciiil  of  the  river  Wear,  211(1  in.  N.  by  Nv.  London,  and 
(ifim,  N.N.W.  York  -,  lat.  .'.4^  30'  31"  N,,  long.  I  '34'  0" 
W.     Pop,  In  1821,  1(1,282  ;  In  1831,  10„Vjn  s  but  from  the 
latter  epoch  tlow  11  to  the  present  year  (1840),  there  has 
been  a  greiU  inercvie  In  the  pop.  of  the  town  and  Us  ini- 
meiilate  vliiiiity,  occasioned  chielly  by  the  opening  of 
several  new  and  extensive  collieiles.     Probably,  at  next 
census,  the  pup,  of  Hie  city  ami  iiciKhbiiiirhood,  within 
3  or  4  m.  on  each  side  of  the  former,  will  be  ascertained 
to  Ih' little  shiirt  of  40.(l(KI. 

The  grand  objects  of  Interest  In  the  city  are  the  cathedral 
and  castle  1  their  appcni.ince  from  Ihe  surrounding  country 
is  most  striking,  being  situated  In  a  rocky  peninsula,  ele- 
vated aliont  80  ti.  aliove  the  Wear,  by  wbteh  it  It  nearly 
cneireleil.  The  first  of  these  structnrci,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Wllllain  Kufut,  but  much  enlarged  and  Improved  in 
luhscquent  ages.  Is  a  large  and  majetllc  pile  or  Normnil 
archilcelure:  it  Is  4lil  ft  In  length,  by  .ibiiut  'illO  In  ex- 
treiiie  breaillh,  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  transept  t  It  hat  n 
central  tower,  214  II,  in  height;  and  at  the  W  end  are 
Inn  low  towers,  once  tupped  with  spires.  The  Inside  has 
much  of  the  clumsy  lliouuh  venerable  magniitieiire  of 
the  early  Norman  style.  'I'he  plllart  ar*  v,\>i  eylindcrt, 
'ii  ft.  i;i    drcumfert  lice,  and  vnriouily  aduruud.     lu  thu 
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Galilee,  or  lady'i  chapel,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral, 
is  the  tomb  of  the  venerable  Bede,  hii  remains  having 
been  transferred  thither  from  Jarrow  in  1370 ;  and  in 
the  Nine  Altars,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  cathedral,  is  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  characteristically,  of  this  noble 
structure,  that  "  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of  gigantic  dignity, 
and  aspires  to  no  other  praise  than  that  of  rocky  solidity, 
and  indeterminate  duration  I " 

The  see  of  Durham  is  well  known  to  nsve  been  about 
the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom.  At  an  average  of  the 
thr«e  years  ending  with  1831,  it  yielded  a  nett  revenue  of 
19,066/.  a  year  I  The  total  revenue  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  1834, 
amounted  to  36,937'.  a  year ;  tlic  dean  having  a  revenue 
of  l.ttno/.,  and  each  of  the  canons  residentiary,  of  whom 
there  are  twelve,  having  a  revenue  of  2,280/.  a  year  I  But 
on  the  death  of  the  last  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1836,  the 
bishop's  revenue  was  fixed,  pursuant  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  at  8,000/.  a 
year,  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  see  being  reserved  to 
form  a  fund  lor  the  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  biiihops.  The  bishop  of  Durham  was  also,  till 
deprived  of  it  by  the  act  6  and  7  William  IV.  cap.  19., 
custos  rotulorum  and  chief  civil  governor  of  the  co., 
which  has  distinct  courts  and  law  officers  ;  he  presided 
at  the  assizes,  and  all  writs  were  returnable  to  him.  and 
not  to  the  king.  The  practice  in  the  Palatinate  courts 
is  now.  however,  assimilnled  in  a  great  measure  to  that 
of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster ;  and  as  actions 
may  be  commrnccd  in  them  for  any  sum,  however  large, 
the  change  has  been  productive  of  great  public  benefit. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Cromwell  founded  a  univer- 
sity in  Durham  in  I6.'>7,  assigning  to  it  the  houses  and 
part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
This  institution,  which,  had  it  survived,  must  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  N.  counties,  fell  to  pieces  on 
the  Kestnration,  when  the  church  recovered  her  old 
possessions.  No  new  attempt,  or  at  least  no  successful 
one,  was  made  to  establish  another  university-  at  Durham 
till  1831.  In  that  year,  however,  a  university,  endowed 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  the  bishop,  and  other  wealthy 
individuals,  was  founded,  to  alTiird  instruction,  and  giant 
degrees  in  the  dilTerent  faculties.  It  w.is  incorpmated 
by  royal  charter  In  I8't7,  and  consists  of  a  warden,  pro. 
fessors,  tutors,  &c. ;  but.  however  creditable  to  the 
liberality  of  the  fuumiers,  it  is  far  from  adeqiiateiy  meet- 
ing the  existing  wants  of  societv,  its  grand  nlijcct  being 
to  furnlsli  instructiiin  for  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
connection  with  the  cimrch  of  Kiigland. 

Tlie  castle,  I'ounded  by  William  the  (.'onqucror,  and 
Intended  tartly  to  liridle  that  part  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  partly  as  a  del'eiice  against  tlie  irruptions  of  (lie 
Scotch,  stands  a  little  to  the  N.  of  tlie  cntlii'dral,  and  on 
the  same  elevated  [icninsula.  It  was  long  used  as  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  has  tome  magiiifieeiit  apartments. 
It  is  now  (With  the  exception  of  a  suite  ol  rooms  reserved 
for  the  accommodation  <pf  the  bialiop,  on  his  visits  to  the 
city)  appropriated  to  the  purposes  ol  the  university,  being 
occiiplctl  Ijy  students.  Adjoining  the  castle,  on  an  artill- 
clal  mound  of  eonslderalile  elevation,  is  tiie  aiuieiit 
tower,  or  keep,  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  but  has  re- 
cently been  reston-d,  and  presents  a  must  imposing  ap. 
pearance.  On  tlie  ["ihice  green  is  the  exclieiiuer,  a  large 
square  building,  in  which  llie  liishop's  courts  ol  exciie- 

aiier  and  chancery  were  held,  and  near  it  is  ainagnitieeiit 
brary.  erected  by  Uishop  t'osiiiH ;  and  a  little  fiirllier 
distant  is  the  olllce  fur  the  registry  of  wills,  'i'lie  clois- 
ters adjacent  to  the  catliedral  are  U7  ft.  square,  and  very 
ne.ll.  Tlie  chapter-iiouse,  a  plain  buiidhig,  opens  into 
tliein. 

The  shelving  sides  of  tho  peninsula,  from  tho  cathe- 
dral, easlle,  and  other  buililings,  down  to  the  river,  are 
laid  out  ill  I'.anglng  gardens,  iiitersei  led  with  wiilks,  and 
planted  with  trees,  that  have  a  most  iinposing  effect. 

Hesiiies  thecathediai.tliere  are  here  six  par.  cliiirehes. 
Tliote  ol  SI.  Nil  lioliH  and  St.  Oswald.  Ilie  latter  remark- 
.ibie  l'(ir  lis  vaulted  rniif  (if  wood,  are  of  ( iinsideralile  an- 
tlqiiily.  The  I'riinilive  and  Wesleyan  MetliiMlists,  Horn, 
t'athoiics,  Independeiils,  and  (Quakers,  have  also  places 
of  wiirslilp. 

The  graiiimar  sclioiil  coiiiieiied  with  the  calhedr.il  has 
four  exViiliilioiis.  iif '^i/.  eae!i,  Inr  tlie  suns  iil  i  lergviiieiiat 
the  school,  anil  of  Vl/,  encli  at  either  university  ;  In  Addi- 
tion to  Ibis,  it  ha»liK'seliolar»liips,ori(i/.  eneh.at  I'eter. 
Iiniise,  Canibrldge.  Tiiere  is  a  lilue-coat  triiool,  an  iiitaiil 
scliool,  and  an  en, lowed  cluirilv  seliool,  wliieli,  lugelher, 
furnish  graluilous  Inslnii'lioii  loab'iiil  i,ii(Hlt'lilldren.  It 
has  an  liitinnary,  IhiiihIihI  in  I7!i|,  dependent  on  volun- 
tary eiinlrllMitlons,  n  lying  in  liii«pilal,  and  siveral  alii,s- 
houses.  Tliere  are  lieie  also  a  piililie  re.idlliK-.ooin,  a 
library, and  assenilily-riHinia.  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Kail's  l.ike  place  'iniiiiiiliy  in  Mai . 

Till- city  is  diviiled  into  several  dislinet  poillons  :  that 
whlili  eiinlalin  the  eallnilral  and  c.islle  has  loiiie  excel- 
lent and  liiii  Iv  .liiiialed  lioii-es,  prim  Ip.dly  oe.  iipied  by 
the  dlKiiiUner  ol  Ihv  liiinili.     NS  lial  is  tailed  ilie  olil 
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town  adjoins  the  castle  on  the  N. :  in  it  are  the  market, 
place,  the  theatre,  and  principal  shops,  but  it  has  a  arut 
many  inferior  houses ;  in  the  market-place  is  a  fountain 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  with  water,  conveyed  Ihiiher 
from  springs  about  l|  m.  distant,  consisting  of  an  ocUton 
building,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Neptune.  The 
township  of  GIvet  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cathedr^ 
peninsula,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Wear.  It  <. 
comparatively  well  built.  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  ii 
the  magnificent  new  co.  gaol  and  co.  court-house,  erectn! 
in  1809,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  140,000/.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  Wear  and  of^tho  cathedral  are  the  townships  of  Croit. 
gate  and  Framwellgatc  ;  they  are  occupied  ly  a  very  in* 
ferior  class  of  houses,  and  have  the  appearance  of  great 
poverty.  The  communication  between  the  dilTcrent 
parts  of  the  town  is  kept  up  by  two  old  and  one  com- 

£aratively  modern  bridge.  Tlie  latter,  called  Prcbeml'i 
iridge,  was  erected  by,  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense 
of,  the  dean  and  chapter  :  it  is  placed  In  a  verv  romantic 
situation,  and  connects  the  public  walks  oilled  "iie 
Banks,"  already  alluded  to.  The  city  is  well  paved  and 
lighted. 

Durham,  for  a  lengthened  period,  made  little  or  no 
progress.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  dullest  and  moit 
stagnant  of  cathedral  cities.  But  from  the  flow  thither- 
ward of  the  lido  of  pop.,  through  the  opening  of  the 
collieries,  nrevioiisly  mentioned,  and  the  construction  of 
several  railwavs  in  the  district,  connecting  it  with  .Shield) 
Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Stockton,  none  of  which 
are  more  than  20  m.  distant,  a  powerful  Impetus  has 
lately  been  given  to  its  trade.  This  Is  visible  in  the 
crowded  state  of  tlio  weekly  markets,  the  improvement 
of  the  shops,  ,ind  other  signs  of  tlie  increasing  importance 
and  trade  of  the  town.  An  extensive  carpet  manufactory 
and  a  worsted  spinning  mill  are  situated  on  the  lianlisof 
the  Wear.  The  Great  N.  of  England  Railway  will  con. 
nect  the  city  directly  with  Newcastle-oii-Tyne,  14  m, 
distant ;  and  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Hallway 
opens  an  easy  communication  with  the  W,  coast.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Durham  abounds  with  situationi  «e|| 
adapted  for  the  establishment  of  various  manufactures, 
having  numerous  rivulets  and  inexhaustible  stores  of 
stone,  lime,  coal,  and  iron.  The  want  of  nioani  of 
outlet  have  hitherto  rendered  these  resources  iinavail. 
able  ;  but  as  the  railways  now  in  progress  will  iup|i|y 
facilities  of  transit,  this  part  of  the  Kingdom  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  be  expected  to  afford  an  exccllonl 
tield  for  tho  advantageous  employment  of  capital  and 
industry. 

Durham  has  sent  2  mems,  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  10;.^ 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in 
tlie  freemen  who  had  acquireil  their  freedom  liy  patri- 
mony or  servitude  within  Ihe  city  of  Durh.im,  tlie  bor.  of 
Kraihwellgaie,  "or  the  streets  and  suburbs  mljoinlnj 
thereto."  Hence  the  limits  of  tlie  pari.  iMir.  were  not 
dellnitively  fixed,  but  varied  with  the  varying  size  of  the 
Biiburlis  :  adellnite  limit  was,  iiowever,  given  toil  liyihs 
Boundary  Act,  which  included,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 'j,'.<ii'.i, 
and  I,'i04  houses,  of  which  (iliM  were  worth  III/  ayiar, 
Itegistered  electors  In  18:18-39,  919.  Under  tlie  Muiii- 
cipal  lleform  Act,  the  city  is  divided  into  tlircc  wariii, 
and  is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  l8eoiinselliirs,  .Mar- 
ket-day,  Saturday.  ( llulrhinson'sand  Suilitt'  IlislwyeJ 
lUirhiim  i  I'cnn'anl't  Tour  in  ScDiliinit,  iii.  330,, ^c, 
Houmlary  Hep,;  and  Private  Infoi million.) 

Drill. At'll.  a  lown  of  the  grand  diicliy  of  Baden, 
cire.  Cenlral-Khine,  2  m.  K.S.E.  t'arlsnihe,  with  whiili 
It  communicates  by  a  road  lined  throughout  with  p(i|>laii. 
Pop.  4,'HXi.  Before  ('arlsruhe  was  built,  tins  to»n  sal 
the  resilience  of  the  margraves  of  llaileii-Durliirh,  an 
old  easlle  lielonglng  to  whom,  now  in  ruins,  stiiiuls  iiiinn 
a  eonligiioiis  iieiglit ;  and  has  altaehed  toll  a  fiiunardcii, 
in  w  liii'li  several  Itonian  antiquities  liave  lieen  diMiitcrid, 
A  palace  of  a  later  date  has  been  in  part  euinerlnl  into 
a  i.ivalry  harraek.  'i'lie  liiliab,  inaniil,ieti.re  porniiin, 
toliaei'o,  .mil  sealiiix-wax  -,  and  have  some  Irinle  imorii, 
wine,  fruit,  and  oilier  agricultural  product.  {Ilinliaiui 
MlHlir.) 

Dl'SSEI.DOItl",  a  tounof  Ihe  Priiasinn  states,  pror, 
Itliine.  cap.  reg.  and  eire.  same  name,  .it  the  innllu. 
eiiee  of  Ihe  Diissel  Willi  the  Kliiiie;  lal.  .M^  13*  4</' N., 
long  fi '  4(i  2'i"  I'..  Pop.  33,137,  of  whom  27,lHi»  are  Calh. 
It  has  nearly  trebled  Its  pop.  in  Ihe  ciiurse  of  Ihe  pre. 
sent  century.  It  is  a  weli-lniill.  Iiaiiilsimie.  thriving 
town.  "  We  were  delighted  wltli  its  siiixiilar  iiial- 
ness,  and  tlie  beauty  ol  itf  environs.  II  stiiiiils  incline 
upon  Ihe  Kliliie,  that  vessels  sail  up  to  its  i|iuv<,  aiiil 
tiieii  lake  on  board  the  niercliaiiiiise  of  \viilrlitlie  lutii 
Is  Ihe  iie|iAt.  Near  the  river  tlie  streets  iire  n.irrm, 
and  full  of  symptoms  of  indiislrv  ;  lint  lieynml  tlicie 
the  lown  consists  of  liandsome  while  stmie  liousn,  ilii- 
{Mised  ill  rows  as  streets,  or  as  oiien  iiqiiares  aiiii  |<l'h'*'i 

with  trees  111  tin lire,  all  wlileli  are  reuiiirkiiWy  clejii 

and  qiilel."  (Oiiimlim's  Ihillwiil,  ISC.  p.  4'.i  i  II" 
castle  anil  other  forllllcnilolis  were  destriiyi'ii  hy  llie 
I'reiich  III  1794  It  is  the  seal  of  Uie  proviiiiiil  iliilH  or 
pari,  ol  llic  Kliinc  piuv.,  Insaiuinl  ul  appeal  lorllit 
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till,  river  the  Hi>'el»  are  n'  '•■ 
of  Indu.lry;   but  '"'V'™'  "' ,"^ 
iim.lHome  while  ►tone  boil. .■.^* 

-...allwbul.  arereiiiarKiOiwc; 

Wr,i  lUUH'.l.  Y'  1'/  'hvl 
lilbatlmis    were  'l''""'*. "'  J^ ,  „ 

IbeM-atoflhel"-'""""'    '  ,,lta 
uv.,  hi>aiouit  ol  ai.^'*""'"* 
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rezency,  a  gymnasium  or  college,  an  academy  of  sciences, 
an  observatory,  a  fine  public  library,  a  theatre,  and  some 
remains  of  the  noble  collection  of  paintings  transferred 
to  Munich.  Recently  the  ichool  of  painting  at  Dussel- 
dnrf  under  Schadow,  has  attained  to  very  considerable 
celebrity.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  at  Uus- 
seldorf;  but  it  derives  Its  principal  Importance  from  lU 
nosltion  on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  to  where  it  Is 
toined  by  the  canal  leading  to  Venlo  on  the  Maese,  and 
from  its  being  the  entrepSt  and  principal  port  of  the  con- 
tinuous flourishing  manufacturing  district,  of  which  El- 
berfeldt  is  the  capital.  Cottons,  cloths,  &c.  are  Imported 
fVom  the  latter ;  hardware.  Iron,  and  steel,  from  Solin- 
•en  Kemscheid,  &c. ;  linen  fVom  Ratlngen,  &c.  Large 
nuatitities  of  coal,  brought  from  the  mines  on  the  Roer, 
are  shipped  here  for  the  Netherlands ;  and  there  Is  also 
an  extensive  trade  In  corn,  oil,  and  wine. 

nWAUACA  or  JUGGUTH,  a  marlt.  town  of  Hln- 

dostan,  prov.  Gi^jrat,  the  most  W.  point  of  which  it  oc- 

oiinics  dom.  of  the  Gulcowar,  on  a  sandy  shore  95  m. 

v>.  Joonaghur  ;  lat.  22°  15-  N.,  long.  60° 7'  E.    It  is 

the  most  sacred  place  in  this  part  of  India,  and  Is  annu- 

allv  frequented  by  about  15,000  pilgrims  from  all  parts 

of  that  extensive  country.     Its  principal  pagoda  is  a 

magnificent  carved  stone  buildlnj  of  hl^h  antiquity,  de- 

di^ted  to  Kunchon,  an  Incarnation  of  Krishna,  with  an 

entrance  towards  the  sea  by  a  very  long  and  noble  flight 

of  stone  steps,  succeeded  by  a  massive  gate,  where  the 

whole  front  breaks  upon  the  view  with  a  striking  effect ; 

its  great  pyramid  Is  140  ft.  high,  and  much  ornamented. 

There  are  numerous  subordinate  temples,  having  flags 

with  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon.     In  front  of 

the  large  temple  Is  the  aacr.'d  place  of  ablution,  formed 

by  a  creek  of  the  sea,  which  is  lined  for  some  distance  by 

iinall  temples  with  stone  steps  down  to  the  margin  of  the 

water,  on  which  prayers  are  made,  and  idols,  rings,  and 

amulets  sold  by  the  Bral'  oins  :  the  town  Itself  is  small, 

but  surrounded  with  w    .s  and  towers  washed  by  the 

tide.    The  devotees  here  are  usually  stamped  by  moans 

of  a  hot  Iron,  with  the  insignia  of  the  god,  and  this  rite  is 

olten  practised  upon  young  infants.     The  chalk  with 

which  the  Brahmins  mark  their  foreheads  comes  from 

Dwaraca,  whence  It  is  carried  by  merchants  all  over 

India.    The  revenue  of  the  temples,  derived  from  pll- 

srims.  Is  estimated  at  about  one  lac  of  rupees,  and  was 

formerly  swelled  by  the  plunder  of  many  piratical  vessels, 

fitted  out  in  the  name  of  the  idol.    Dwaraca  submitted 

to  the  British  forces  in  1816  ;  but  in  the  following  year 

was  transferred  to  the  Gulcowar,  to  whom  Its  sanctity 

rendered  it  a  highly  acceptable  acquisition.   ( Hamilton  s 

E.  I.  (laz.  I.  531,  biVi. ;  Mod.Trav.  x.  2()3-2(W.) 
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place  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  there  are  inund- 
ations that  frequently  occasion  great  livjury  to  Riga  and 
the  adjacent  country. 

This  river  has  always  been  the  principal  channel  by 
which  the  masts  and  other  timber  exported  from  Riga 
were  conveyed  to  it.  But  owing  to  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  forests,  it  Is  necessary  to  go  much  farther  8. 
than  formerly,  to  the  provs.  of  Tchernigoffand  KiefT,  the 
timber  from  which  is  conveyed  by  water,  against  tho 
stream,  up  a  part  of  the  Dniepr,  and  then  carried  across 
the  country  separating  that  river  from  the  Dwina,  to  lie 
embarked  on  the  latter.  This,  however.  Is  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  tedious  process,  requiring  about  2  years  for 
Its  completion  ;  and  hence  the  mast  trade,  that  formerly 
centered  wholly  at  Riga,  Is  now  beginning  to  be  trans- 
ferred, in  part  at  least,  to  Kherson,  to  which  nliice  tho 
trees  are,  at  the  proper  season,  easily  and  rapidly  floatetl 
down  the  Dniepr.  (Uagemeisler  on  the  Black  Sea,  p.  122. 
English  trans.) 

DYSART,  a  royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co. 
Fife,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  1 14  m.  N.  by 
E.  Edinburgh,  and  I  m.  E.  KIrkaldy.  Fop.  1801,  4,884 ; 
1831,  6,802,  exclusive  of  above  100  sailors.  This  Includes 
the  immediately  contiguous  villages  of  Pathhead,  Sin- 
clairtown,  Gallaton,  and  Borland,  the  inhab.  of  all  of 
which,  so  far  as  industry  is  concernetl,  may  be  regarde<l 
as  forming  one  community.  Their  pop.  in  J831  was  as 
follows  :  — Town  of  Dysart,  1,801 ;  Pathhead,  including 
Slnclalrtown,  3,330;  Ilawkley  Mulr,  or  upper  par.  of  Sln- 
clairtown,  434  ;  Gallaton,  1,053 ;  Borland,  184 :  total  pop., 
In  1831,6,802. 

Dysart  consists  chiefly  of  3  narrow  streets,  with  a 
species  of  square  in  the  centre.  The  central  or  High 
Street  Is  full  of  antique  substantial  buildings,  the  fronts  of 
which  are  generally  decorated  with  inscriptions  and  dates, 
and.  In  one  part,  with  piazzas,  the  latter  being  the  places 
in  which,  in  former  times,  merchants  exposed  their  goods 
to  sale;  but  the  greater  part  have  been  built  up.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  stands  the  town-house,  erected  in 
1<>17,  but  rebuilt,  after  having  been  accidentally  burnt  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  Under  its  roof  are,  the  council- 
chamber,  the  prison,  the  public  weigh-house,  the  guard- 
room, the  black  hole.  Dysart  House,  the  elegant  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  stands  on  the  W.  of  the 
town,  being  separated  fr.im  it  only  by  a  wall.  The 
par.  church  is  a  plain  building  ;  also  the  two  dissenting 
chapels,  which  belong  respectively  to  the  Relief  and  As- 
sic'iate  Synod.  Dysart  is  a  collegiate  charge,  or  has  the 
services  of  two  parochial  clergymen. 
With  regard  to  the  means  of  education,  there  are  no 


U\VlNA,the  name  of  two  llussian  rivers,  one  of  which 
falls  into  the  White  Sia  1)/  several  mouths,  35  ni. below 
Archangel,  and  the  other  Into  the  Gulph  of  Riga,  in  the 
Baltic,  U  m.  below  Riga.  Tho  first,  or  Northern  Dwina, 
is  a  large  and  Important  river.  It  Is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Soukhona,  which  rises  in  the  farthest  W. 
part  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  with  the  Joug  rising 
in  the  central  S.  part  of  the  same  government.  I'roni 
the  point  of  confluence,  near  Ousteoug- Veliki,  the  united 
river  flows  In  a  deep  and  bro.id  stream,  N.W.  to  Us  em- 
bouchure below  Archangel,  a  distance  of  about  350  m. 
Its  principal  aflluent  Is  the  Vltchegda,  flowing  W.  from 
tlie  confines  of  Perm.  The  extent  of  natural  navigation 
for  boats  and  barges  on  this  river  and  its  affluents  is 
very  great,  extending  W.  to  the  city  of  Vologda,  S.  to 
Nikolcsk,  and  E.  to  the  frontier  of  I'erm.  At  Vologda 
an  artificial  navigation  begins,  which,  by  means  of  the 
I.ubinski  canal  and  the  lake  Blelo,  cimnects  the  Souk- 
hona with  tlie  Neva;  while,  on  the  !•;.,  the  Severnol 
c.inal  connects  the  Vltchegda  with  the  Kama,  one  of  the 
primtpal  affluents  of  the  Wolga.  Hence,  goods  Imported 
at  Archangel  may  1)0  sent  by  water  to  either  Petersburg 
or  Astrakhan,  and  conversely  1  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea  Is  perceivable  In  the  Dwina  oiauy  in.  above  Arch. 
.nngel.  Opposite  to  tho  latter  It  U  above  4  m.  In  width  ; 
it  is  alto  very  deep,  though  owing  to  the  sand-banks  at 
lis  mouth  It  diH'S  not  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than 
from  I'i  to  14  ft.  water.    It  li  ft'oscn  over  for  about  half 

tlli'jeai.     (.Sir  AR(  IIANOKL.) 

riu'  second,  or  Suulhirn  Dwina  or  Duna,  though  of 
inferior  diniciislons  to  the  preceding,  is  also  a  large  and 
liii|iortant  river.  It  rises  In  the  Valdai  hllU,  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Wolga;  and  I'ollowing  a  8.W. 
course  to  Vitebsk,  It  thence  pursues  a  W.N.W.  course 
tolt.<  embouchure  Ih'Iow  Riga.  It  Is  navigable  from  near 
its  sourer,  or  for  iilxiut  (i'i5m.  Near  Dunabiirg,  how- 
ncr.  it  is  a  good  deal  interrupted  by  cataracts,  and  in 
olhcr  places  It  Is  enciiinbereil  with  shoals,  so  that 'it  can 
only  '-v  iiavigati'il  with  safety  alter  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  In  the  spring,  and  alter  the  setting  In  of  the 
aiiluniniil  rains.  It  has  lew  ainuenis  of  any  considerable 
miignitiiile.  At  Riga  it  Is  about  2,4lMl  ll.vbroad.  Its 
mmitb  Is  eiiciimberiMl  with  banks,  uliUh  render  It  in- 
«cci«..lble  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  12  to  15  II. 
Wilier.  It  begins  to  Iteeie  over  about  the  end  of  Nov., 
and  the  brsakiiig  up  of  the  ice,  or  titidcle,  usually  lakes 


fewer  than  14  schools  In  the  par. ;  namely,  4  at  Dysart, 
4  at  Pathhead,  2  at  Slnclalrtown,  3  at  (iailaton,  and  I 
at  Borland.  AH  these  schools  are  unendowed  except 
three :  one  at  Dysart ;  a  free-school  In  Pathhead,  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Bailie  Phllp — salary  to  the  teacher  1 20/. 
ye.irly  ;  and  one  in  Borland.  There  are  4  subscription 
libraries  in  the  par.,  and  2  reading-rooms.  Phllp's  school 
is  the  only  charitable  endowment.  There  is  no  legal 
assessment  for  the  poor.  There  arc  several  friendly 
societies,  and  a  savings'  bank. 

Before  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  Dy- 
sart was  a  place  of  such  commercial  eminence  as  to  have 
been  called  "Little  Holland."    But  Its  importance  In 
this  respect  Is  now  greatly  reduced.    Nall-making  flour- 
ishetl  in  the  Imr.  nnd  neighbourhood,  particularly  at 
(iailaton,  for  a  hundred  years  ureviously  to  the  end  of 
last  century.     But  that  trade  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared.    It  was   111   reference  to   (iailaton  that  Adam 
Smith  remarked,  in  his  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published 
in  1776,  "  There  Is  at  this  day  a  village  In  Scotland  where 
it  Is  not  uncninmon,  I  am  told,  for  a  workman  to  carry 
nails,  Instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  ale- 
bouse."     The  number  of  men  enipbiyed  In  this  business 
within  the  last  ,W  years  was  not  less  than  100.     The  ma- 
nufacture of  linen  cloth,  once  extensively  carried  on  here, 
has  also  disappeared.     Salt  was  made  here  from   sea- 
water  at  BO  early  a  perliHl  as  1450;  and  the  trade  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  IN'i3,  when  the  duty  being  repealed, 
It  wa.s  rcliiiquishi'd.    The  salt-pans  were  very  extensive. 
The   prliu'ljial   trade  at  present  is  the  r'niufacture  of 
cJiecks    nnil    ticks,    a   branch    of   tlie    '.-    'idee    staple 
trade.     This  business  was  Intrmluced    ato  Dysart  l)o- 
tween  1710  and  I7'2i);  but  so  slowly  did  it  'idvaiice,  that 
In  1776  the  annual  value  of  the  nianufacturc  was  not  esti- 
mated at  more  than  !i,(KiO/.    It  is  very  difl'erent  nt  present. 
The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  manufacture  ot 
this  fabric  is  not  less  than  '.2,088 ;  and  tlii'  value  of  the 
cloth  annually  produced  is  estimated  at  alMiiit  l.'SO,0(Ml/. 
'rhe  number  of  hands    employed,    Including  weavers, 
winders,  and  warpers,  has  been  estimated  at  from  5,0lH) 
to  (i,(KIO  ;  but  this,  we  believe.  Is  beyond  the  mark.    "The 
numlier  of  looms  employed  by  the  manul'uctiirers  nut 
of  the  par.  Is  above  l,0(Kl.    A  mill  for  spinning  flax  has 
recently  bi-en  built,  and  Is  in  active  operation.    It  em- 
ploys about  100  hands. 

Dysart  coal  was  among  the  ilrst  wrotight  In  Scotland, 
operntluns  having  been  iH'guii  upwards  of  35V  years  ago. 
a  A  4 
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Upwards  of  180,000  tona  are  dug  yearly.  Sandstone, 
limeitone,  and  ironstone  also  abound,  and  arc  In  consi- 
derable demand,  particularly  tlio  two  latter.  The  harbour 
ii  one  of  the  safest  on  the  Frith  or  Forth,  except  with 
easterly  winds.  It  has  a  wet  dock.  There  are  only,  how- 
ever, a  few  brigs  and  sloops  belonging  to  the  port,  and  no 
foreign  vesser  approaches  it,  except  occasionally  from 
Holland  or  the  Baltic  laden  with  Hax,  or  when  coals  are 
wanted. 

Dysart  Is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  Is  mentioned 
in  history  so  early  ns  874,  when  the  Danes  invaded  Fife. 
But  it  was  not  made  a  royal  burgh  till  the  time  of  James 
V.     The  town  was  taken  by  Cromwell.     There  is  a 

Jtlace  at  the  harbour  called  the  Fort,  said  to  have  been 
brtifled  by  the  Protector,  but  no  remains  of  any  work  on 
it  can  now  be  seen.  Tu  the  VV.  of  the  burgh  is  the  castle 
of  Kavenscraig,  standing  on  a  steep  crag  fronting  the  sea, 
but  nowa  ruin.  It  has  been  the  property  of  the  Sinclairs, 
now  Earls  of  Rosslyn,  for  500  years.  On  the  S.  or  lower 
part  of  the  town,  there  pre  the  remains  of  a  chapel  said 
to  have  l>een  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  church  of  Dysart  are  nearly  at  the  same  spot.  One 
of  the  windows  bears  the  date  of  1S70. 

Dysart  unites  with  Kirkaldy,  Burntisland,  and  King- 
horn  in  returning  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  and  in  1839- 
40  had  130  registered  voters.  (,New  Stat.  Ace,  \  Dysart; 
Muir't  Account  qf  Dytart  i  Boundary  Hep. ;  Private 
JitfortH) 

E. 

EAGLESHAM,  a  market-town,  and  burgh  of  barony, 
Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  a  tributary  of  the  White  Cart, 
9  m.. S.Glasgow.  Pop.  (in  1840)  W.^.  The  town,  which  Is 
modern,  though  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  consists 
of  two  rows  of  well-built  houses,  all  of  freestone,  with  a 
space  between  varying  from  KIO  to  250  yards,  laid  out  in 
fine  green  flelds  interspersed  with  trees,  with  a  beautiful 
streamlet  running  down  the  mid  ile.  Length  of  the  town 
nearly  3  flirlongs.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  Introduced 
here  about  40  years  ago.  The  cotton-mill  at  Kaglesham, 
which  is  driven  by  water  power,  employs  87  males  and  1 13 
females;  that  of  Mlllhall  in  the  vicinity,  also  driven  by 
water,  employs  40  females  and  24  males.  Besides  cotton 
spinning,  there  are  no  fewej"  than  4Ufl  persons  in  the 
town  engaged  in  weaving.  The  noble  family  uf  Kglinton 
are  the  feudal  superiors  of  the  place,  and  appoint  the 
baron  bailie.  {New  Slat.  Ace.  of  Scotland,  art.  Hettfrcw, 
p.  383.) 

EAKLSTON  (formerly  BmVdoun),  a  village  In  the 
par.  of  the  same  name,  Scotland,  en.  Berwick,  30J  m.  S.IC. 
Edinburgh,  and  situatun  in  the  middle  of  a  i)astoral  dis> 
trict,  within  I  ni.  of  the  Loader,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed. 
Pop.  847.  It  is  straggling  and  irregularly  built ;  but  it  is 
recently  become  well  known  In  m.inufactiires,  and  "  EarU 
ston  Ginghams"  are  now  familiar  to  most  persona  in 
the  S.  uf  Scotland.  Messrs.  Whale  and  ('o.  established, 
■bout  20  years  ago,  a  manufactory  of  ginghams,  merinos, 
shawls,  muslins,  shirtings,  and  furniture  stripes,  which 
affords  employment  to  about  HO  Indiviiliials.  Another  ma- 
nufactory has  also  recently  been  established  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  plaidings,  blankets,  and  flannels,  and  gives  work  to 
about  50  persons.  Such  instances  of  maniifactuies  starting 
up,  and  eminently  prok|ierlng.  In  a  sm.tll  remote  village, 
are  but  rare.  "Ihomaa  the  llhymer,"  whose  proper 
name  was  Thomas  Learinont,  who  flourished  In  the  Kith 
century,  and  Is  famous  both  as  a  poet  and  an  alleged 
prophet,  belonged  to  this  place.  An  account  of  this  ce- 
Iclirated  person  will  he  found  in  Sir  W.  Scntt's  edition  of 
"  Sir  Trislrem,"  a  poem  ascrlljed  to  the  llhymer.  The 
walls  of  the  Ciistle,  called  "  Rhymer's  Tower,"  in  which 
he  liveil,  are  still  standing  within  4  m.  of  Earlstoii.  (See 
.ViV  Tri$trem  ;  Barbour't  Bruce ;  Irrin^'t  Scoltiah  Poeti  ; 
and  Sew  Stat.  Arc,  qf  Scot.,  art.  Berwickshire,  p.  IH,). 

KBORA,  or  KVOHA,a  city  of  Portugal,  cap.  pror. 
Alentejo,  HA  m.  E.  Lisbon,  42  in.  S.W.  Elvas.  Pop. 
M.tiHO.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence,  in  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  plain,  and  Is  venerable  from  the  appearance  of  its 
ancient  towers,  as  well  as  striking  from  Its  elevation. 
It  Ii  surrounded  by  rainnarts,  and  has  two  forts  in  ruins. 
Streets  narrow,  crookej,  and  lilthy ;  but  It  has  some 
(ood  houses.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a 
magnificent  Gothic  cathedral,  with  an  altar  in  tlie  Italian 
itvle, extremely  rich,  and  il«'corate<l  with  various  murliles. 
(/.ord  CVicmnrfon.)  Exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  there 
ara  four  churches,  several  convents  and  hospitals,  a  house 
of  charity,  and  line  barracks.  There  la  a  good  collection 
uf  IxHiks  in  the  bishop's  librarv,  and  the  nniseuin  Is  said, 
by  Lord  Caernarvon,  to  tie  the  finest  in  Portugal.  It 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university,  auppresscd  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jusulla. 

This  city  was  fur  a  h'ligthened  periml  the  head  quir- 
ters  of  the' famous  Roman  general  Uiiiulus  Sertoriiis,  by 
whom  It  wasloriinad.  and  adurned  witli  sever  il  flne public 
buildings.  An  ancient  temple,  auiiposthl  to  hate  been 
dedicated  to  Diana,  though  inui  h  dilapidated,  has  still  to 
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tioast  of  some  noble  columns,  evidently  raised  during  tlie 
best  period  of  Roman  architecture  (Idem)  ;but  this  fine 
ruin  has  been  greatly  neglected,  and  even  degraded  to  a 
slaughterhouse  I  (Murphy.)  There  Is  here  also  a  mag. 
nificent  aqueduct,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sertorius 
in  fine  preservation,  and  still  applied  to  its  orisinai 
purpose. 

It  has  manuRictures  of  hardware,  tanneries,  and  a  fair 
for  cuttle  on  St.  John's  day,  which  Is  much  frequented. 
Julius  Ciesar  made  it  a  municipal  town,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Liberalitas  Juliie.  The  Moors  took  It  In  71.') 
It  has  lieen  the  residence  of  many  of  the  Portuguese 
sovereigns.  In  1828  the  populace  and  the  militia  rose  en 
masse  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  and  having  overpowered 
the  regular  troops  and  constitutionalists,  expelled  tlieni 
from  the  city.  ( Caernarvon,  Portugal  and  (lallkia,  ii 
47.  75.  95.,  et  seq.j  Murphy's  Travels  in  Portugal  ■ 
Af»<l««o,  ill.  315.)  *■    ' 

EBRO  (an.  Ibcrus),  one  of  th<  principal  rivers  of 
Spain,  through  the  N.E.  part  of  which  it  flows,  unirormly 
almost  In  a  S.E.  direction,  being  the  only  great  Penin- 
Bular  rlrer  that  has  Its  embouchure  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  rises  at  Fontibrc,  prov.  Santander,  on  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Sierra  Sejos,  about  lat.  43°  N.,  and  long.  4"  \v. 
near  the  sources  of  the  PIsuerga,  an  affluent  of  the 
Douro.  It  afterwards  separates  the  provs.  Santander 
Biscay,  and  Navarre  from  Old  Castile,  Intersects  Ara! 
gon  in  its  centre,  and  disembogues  near  the  S.  eNtremitv 
of  Catalonia,  about  lat.  VP  AV  N.,  and  long.  O"  .W  v.. 
Its  entire  length  is  estimated  at  somewhat  above  4(10  m. ; 
its  principal  tributaries  are,  the  Nela,  Aragon,  Oallcgo, 
and  Segre,  with  the  CInca  on  the  N.,  and  the  Oca! 
Tiron,  Nagerillo,  Xllon,  Gnadaloupe,  &c.,  on  tlie  S. 
side.  Reynosa,  Miranda,  Logrono,  Tudela,  Sar.igossa, 
Mequlnenia,  and  Tortosj.,  are  the  chief  cities  unj 
towns  upon  its  banks.  It  runs  mostly  through  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  till  it  reaches  Mequinenza; 
after  which  it  enters  Catalonia,  and  flows  through  a  more 
level  country.  At  Amposta,  13  m.  W.  from  its  inoutli,  it 
Is  about  300  yards  wide.  It  immediate'y  al'teruards 
forms  a  kind  of  delta ;  a  navigable  canal  having  been 
cui  from  the  port  of  Alfaquez,  or  San  Carlos,  at  Its  S, 
mouth,  to  Amposta.  The  Ebro  Is  navigable  for  buats 
as  high  as  Tudela,  but  its  current  is  very  rapid,  and  its  bed 
in  many  parts  encumbered  with  rocks  and  sho.tis.  To 
avoid  these  obstacles,  and  the  numerous  windings  of  tlie 
river,  the  Aragon  canal  has  been  cut  along  its  right  bank 
from  near  Tudela  to  Sastago.  An  ancient  .Mdorisli 
canal,  now  dry,  formerly  connected  the  town  of  Alcaiiez, 
on  the  Guadaloupe,  with  the  Ebro.  The  principal  com. 
nierclal  utility  o(^  the  Ebro  is  the  transport  o'  grain  from 
Saragossa  to  Tortosa,  together  with  the  floating  do«n  of 
timlierfrom  the  Pyrenees.  This  river,  before  tlie  swond 
Punic  war,  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  ami  Car- 
thaginian territ  ries,  and.  In  the  time  of  CliaricniaKne, 
between  the  V  irish  and  Christian  dominions.  (.Uifluno, 
Diet.  (leog.  ■     nglis's  Spain.) 

ECBAT    .^^A.    SccHamadan. 

KCIJA  (siu.  Astiifi),  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville, 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil,  which  is  liere 
crossed  hyaline  ancient  bridge,  47  in.  li.N.h.  .Sevillf, 
31  m.  S.W.  Cordova;  lat.37"3l'5l"  N.,  ldng..')0  4'34"W. 
Pop.  34.7.TO.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  narrow 
crooked  streets.  Its  churches,  of  which  there  arc  six, 
are  •'  built  entirely  of  brick,  fitted  up  in  the  old  tiutc, 
and  crowded  with  pillars,  loaded  with  iiriipurtionale 
ornaments,  and  covered  with  gold.  The  most  extr.iva. 
gant  of  all  Is  the  church  of  S'eustra  Scnora  del  llusiirw, 
111  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans ;  this  mav  senc  as  a 
model  fur  the  perfection  of  vitiated  taste."  (Tuvmcnd, 
ii.  305.)  Exclusive  of  churclies,  there  are  hero  auon- 
vents,  4  hospitals,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  public 
granary.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  a  flne  spacious  square,  has 
a  double  row  of  balconies  the  whole  way  round.  .Along 
the  river's  side  Is  a  handsome  alamnta.  or  |iiiblic  pro. 
nienado,  |)lanted  with  elms  and  other  oriiauuiilal  trees, 
iirovidod  with  scats,  and  decorated  with  statues.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  serges,  camlets,  Irieies, 
linens,  *c. ;  nud  the  vicinity  produces  wheat,  uiiie,  and 
oil.  This  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  ciiliod  by  tho 
Romans  Astigt  imii  Augusta  h'roma  (Pliii.  Hist.  \iil.  iii. 
tj  I . ).  It  was  for  a  lengtlioiied  period  a  bnrder  town  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  Christians,  and  is  famed  in  many  a 
romancir ;  but  It  is  no  lunger  of  any  importaiue  a.s  a  for- 
tress, and  its  walls  are  covered  with  bramiiles.  Wlien 
Mr.  Townsend  visited  this  city,  tho  king's  lrcHi|is  had 
been  defeated  the  nrovious  day  in  an  eiigagoiiii'iit  with 
sinugi^lers ;  and  as  tiia  oppressive  duties  and  prulilhitions, 
out  of  which  this  contest  arose,  have  sustained  no  ma- 
terial diniiiiutlon  In  the  iiilorval,  such  encuiiiitors  tlili 
occasioiialiy  take  place;  and  to  this  cause,  and  vicioui 
government  In  other  respects,  are  to  be  ascrlhod  the  roli- 
burios  for  which  the  vicinity  of  Kcija  was  long  iiifaimms. 

ECKMUHL,  an  Inconsiderable  village  of  llavaria, 
circ.  Itegon,  on  the  great  Labor,  13  in.  S.  by  K.  Hiitisbon. 
Here,  on  the  'i'M  April,  INIitl,  tho  grand  Vronrh  arinr, 
under  Naiiuluun,  gained  a  dcclsivo  victory  over  tho  Aui- 
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triiuia,  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  Marshal  Daroust 
having  particularly  distinguished  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion was  raised  by  Napoleon  to  the  dignity  of  Prince  of 
Ecki'nuhl.  The  battle  of  the  22d  was  preceded  by  partial 
actions  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  2Ut,  all  of  which  termi- 
nated favourably  for  the  French. 

ECLOO,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  road  between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  15  m. 
E.  the  former  city.  Pop.  (1836)  8,730.  It  is  generally 
well  built,  and  has  several  squares  and  well  paved  streets. 
It  has  2  churches,  a  town-hall,  an  ancient  convent,  8 
schools,  and  a  prison.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  of 
coatings  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  cottons,  starch,  soap, 
chocolate,  hats,  &c. :  it  has  also  breweries,  distilleries, 
■alt  refineries,  and  various  mills.  Its  trade,  which  Is  very 
active,  especially  at  its  weekly  markets,  which  arc  the 
largest  in  the  prov.,  is  mostly  In  corn,  linens,  timber,  and 
Mttle.  (Vandermaelen,  Fland.Oriml.) 

EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE.  Th's,  which  Is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  of  Its  kind,  Is 
built  on  one  of  the  points  of  a  reef  or  ridge  ot  rocks,  from 
600  to  700  ft.  In  length.  In  the  English  Chainel,  about 
qm  S  by  W.  from  the  Ramhead,  and  14m.  from  Ply- 
mouth (  lat.  fSO"  10*  56"  N.,  long.  4"  15'  3"  W.  The  Ed- 
aystone  rocks  are  covered  at  high  w.iter ;  and  being  much 
exposed  to  heavy  swells  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
Atlantic,  the  waves  frequently  break  over  them  with 
tremendous  fury.  In  consequence  of  the  many  fat;d  ac- 
cidents occasioned  by  ships  running  against  these  rocks,  a 
liglithouse  was  erected  on  one  of  them  in  16%:  after 
staiuling  many  storms.  It  was  overthrown  in  the  dreadful 
tempest  of  the  27th  Nov.,  1703.  A  second  lighthouse, 
erected  In  1708,  was  burnt  down  in  1755.  The  present 
eiiUce,  built  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Smeaton,  and 
finished  in  1759,  Is  universally  admired  for  Us  solidity  and 
tlic  skill  displayed  in  its  construction,  and  bids  fair  to  last 
forages.  The  total  height  of  the  lighthouse  Is  100ft.  j 
the  lantern  being  elevated  72  ft.  above  the  sea  at  high 
water.  The  light  is  fixed,  and  is  of  the  first  magnitude. 
This  iighthouse  has  served  as  a  model  for  that  on' the 
Bell  liock,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

EDEN,  a  river  in  the  N.W.  of  England,  which  has  Its 
sources  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire, 
near  I'endragon  castle,  close  to  the  sources  of  the  Swale, 
in  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Pennine  or  central 
range  of  mountains.  It  pursues  a  N.W.  course  through 
the  valley  between  the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains past  Carlisle,  7  m.  below  which  It  falls  Into  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.  It  Is  navigable  to  Carlisle ;  but  the  navigation 
being  tedious  and  diflicult,  n  canal  has  been  cut  from 
Carlisle  to  '.'owness,  lower  down  the  I'ritJi,  a  distance 
of  |i<  m.,  which  admits  vessels  of  from  GO  to  80  tons 
burden. 

EDEH,  a  town  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Oujrat,  cap.  of  a 
ririnriiiality  of  the  same  name,  17  m.  N.  by  W.  Ahmeil- 
iuiggur,  and  1 17  m.  S. W.  Odeypoor  ;  lat.  23^  .53'  N..  long. 
^•P\V]L.  Pop.  12,000?  It  is  but  a  poor  town,  though 
built  within  the  walls  of  a  magnificent  fortress  con. 
structed  by  the  Molr.mmcdan  kings  of  Gujrat.  (Hamil- 
ton's E.  I.  Oiix. ) 

EDFOU  (the  AircXXmvK  TtUs  of  Strnbo,  and  Apollo- 
mpolis  Maunn  of  the  Ilomans),  a  town,  or  more  correctly 
a  large  assemblage,  of  mud  huts  congregated  around  and 
amiust  the  superb  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  about  2  m.  from  the 
river,  and  .V2  m.  S.  by  E.  Thebes.  Lat.  24°  58'  43"  N., 
long.  3'f>  .54'  E.  Pop.  from  1,500  to  2,000,  consisting 
principally  of  Ababdlc  Arabs,  with  a  few  Coptic  families, 
who  manufacture  blue  cotton,  cloth  and  pottery,  and 
boast  of  Inheriting  from  their  ancestors  the  art  of  making 
earthen  vessels  \  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
kilns  and  the  forns  of  their  vases  exactly  resemble  those 
(if  aiulont  Egvpt,  as  repn  sented  on  the  monuments. 
Dr.  Itichnrilso'n  says  that  the  Inhab.  arc  "civil  and 
dirtv,"  arid  the  place  would  bo  unworthy  notice  were  it 
notfor  its  antiquities ;  but  two  noble  temples,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  though  half  buried  In  tile  sand, 
and  an  ancient  quay,  still  remain  to  evince  the  former 
grandeur  of  Ai>olivnopiili.i  Manna.  The  gre.it  temple  on 
»  sinaM  eminence,  commands  a  view  of  all  the  surriiund- 
ing  country,  and  is  therefore  called,  in  Arabic,  (iala,  or 
"W  'Citadel."  Its  propt/lon,  or  entrance,  consists  of  a 
do  way,  17  ft.  4  in.  wide,  between  two  vast  truncated 
rercaiig'iilar  pyramids  or  moles.  The  Base  of  each  of 
these  pyramdls  Is  104  ft.  by  37  It.  ;  their  height  is  114  ft. ; 
and  theiioriioiital  section  of  each  at  the  top  K4ft.  by  'iO. 
The  door  Is  siirinoiinted  by  tlie  iiften-repeated  sculpture 
oftlie  globe  with  the  serpent  iinil  wings  ;  and  three  rows 
of  Immense  figures  are  sculptured  on  the  sides  of  the 
nyramids.  'I'hese  gigantic  structures  are  not  solid,  but 
nave  I'hanibers,  to  which  and  to  the  tup  access  is  pro- 
videii  liy  means  of  stiiircases.  Within  the  doorway  is  an 
open  rectangular  court,  now  filled  with  huts  and  rubbish, 
161  ft,  by  140  ft.,  enclosed  by  high  walls,  which  also 
confine  tlie  teiuiile  itself,  and  are  4144  f-  ""  •"•"'''  "f  •'"' 
longer  sides,  anil  1.544  ft.  on  the  shorter.  Notwithstand- 
ing theic  vast  diinensiuns,  the  wails  arc  elabnrntely  co- 


vered with  hieroglyphics.  On  each  side  of  the  longer 
walls  In  ,the  court  there  Is  a  row  of  pillars,  so  disposed 
that  a  space  intervenes  between  them  and  the  walls, 
which  being  roofed  form  two  covered  ways,  leading  from 
the  propylon  to  the  portico  or  pronaot  of  the  temple. 
The  columns,  of  which  there  are  32,  present  a  most  mag- 
nificent perspective.  There  is  a  gradual  ascent  in  the 
court  to  the  portico,  the  outside  of  which  is  adorned 
with  six  columns,  having  various  capitals ;  and  within 
are  several  apartmei>ts  and  corridors,  supported  by  co- 
lumns, and  ornamented  with  sculptures.  The  tekos,  or 
sanctuary,  is  an  oblong  apartment,  about  33  ft.  by  17  ft. 
The  terraced  roofs  of  the  temple,  from  the  pronaos  to  the 
extremity,  are  covered  with  mud  huts,  and  the  sanctuary 
and  adjoining  chambers  are  now  either  used  as  repo- 
sitories for  grain  or  other  products,  or  are  half  filled  with 
sand,  and  with  filth  and  rubbish,  shot  down  by  the  Arabs 
through  the  apertures  that  formerly  lighted  the  cham- 
bers. (^Egyptian  Antiquities,  Library  qf  Entertaining 
Knowledge ;  Modern  Traveller,\i.  176.  &C.) 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  temple  is  simple 
and  symmetrical.  Its  largest  columns  are  6  feet  4 
Inches  in  diameter,  21  ft.  in  circ.  and  42  ditto  in  height ; 
the  capitals  are  37  fl.  In  clrc.  The  palmiform  capital, 
peculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture,  is  here  seen  to  great 
advantage.  It  represents  the  trunk  of  a  palm,  of  which 
the  spreading  foliage  forms  a  graceful  frieze.  Art  has 
here  copied  Nature  with  great  fidelity;  it  has  preserved 
the  same  number  of  leaves,  the  exact  form  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  scales  of  the  trunk,  and  the  capitals  gradually 
augment  In  size  till  they  balance  the  leaves.  The  32 
capitals  of  the  peristyle,  and  the  6  of  the  pronaos, 
exnibit  in  alternate  columns  the  dactyliform  and  loti- 
form  figure,  which  last  is  as  faithfully  borrowed  from 
Nature  as  the  palmiform.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Jomard  lo  the  Description d'Edfou  (p.  20.),  and  copied 
by  Kitter,  who  praises  the  simplicity  and  pure  antique 
style  of  the  temjile.  But  a  higher  authority,  M.  Cham- 
pollion.  Is  of  a  wholly  different  opinion: — "Ce  mo- 
nument," says  he,  "  Iniposant  par  sa  masse,  porte  ccpen- 
dant  I'empreinte  dc  la  decadence  do  Part  Egyptien, 
sous  les  Ptolemc^cs,  -tui  r^gne  desquelles  II  apartlent 
tout  entler ;  ce  n'est  plus  la  slmpllclte  antique ;  on  y 
reniarque  une  recherche  et  une  profusion  d'ornementi 
blen  maladroltes,  ct  qui  marquent  la  transition  entre 
la  noble  gravite  des  monuments  pharaoniques,  et  Ic  pa- 
plllotage  fatlgant,  ct  de  si  mauvals  goat,  du  Temple 
d'Esneh,  construit  au  temps  des  cmpereurs."  (Letlrct, 
p.  191.)  This,  however,  is  probably  too  unfavourable 
an  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  its  truly  colossal  character  this  tem- 
ple Is  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  the  pharaonlc  aira, 
but  Is  comparatively  modern,  being,  as  now  stated,  the 
work  of  the  Ptolemies.  Tliis  is  proved  by  the  date  of 
its  decorations,  the  most  ancient  of  which,  according  to 
Champolllon,  belong  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phllopatcr. 
It  would  appear  from  the  same  authority  that  the  moan- 


ing of  the  sculptures,  and  the  olupct  ol  the  temple,  had 
been  completely  misunderstood  Tly  Mr.  Hamilton,  M. 


Jomard,  &c.,  who  supposed  that  It  was  sarred  to  Osiris, 
the  beneficent  deity.  M.  Champolllon  afllrins  that  this 
magnificent  edifice  was  consecrated  to  a  triad  conslstln/; 
of, —  1st,  the  god  Ilarhat,  the  personification  of  hea- 
venly science  and  light  i  2dly,  the  goddess  Hathor,  the 
Egyptian  Venus ;  and,  3dly,  their  son  Harsont-Tlio,  the 
I'^ros  of  the  Greeks  and  Ilomans.  (Leilres  d'Egyple, 
p.  192.) 

The  other  and  much  smaller  temple  at  Edfou,  is  pe- 
ripteral, and  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  worsliip 
ol  the  malignant  deity,  Tyiihon,  whose  Image  was  be- 
lieved to  be  repr-.'sented  aoove  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns, and  elsewhere  on  the  walls.  But  Champolllon 
has  shown  that  this  temple  Is  really  one  of  those  mamisi 
that  were  always  erected  near  the  grand  temples  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  a  triad,  and  that  it  represents  thu 
birth-place  of  the  third  person  of  the  triad,  or  of  Harsont- 
Tho,  son  of  Ilarhat  and  Hathor.  The  bas-reliefs  on  thli 
temple  are  oftlie  age  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetcs  II.  and  Soter 
II.    (I.eilres,  193.) 

Between  Edfou  and  El  Cab,  one  of  those  transverse 
vallevs  which  frequently  divide  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  R.  desert,  opens  to  the  E.,  .ind  is  called  the  valley  of 
I'.dfiiu.  It  extends  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  near 
Berenice  ;  and  upon  It  have  been  traced  tlie  tracks  of  a 
great  commercial  road,  over  which  the  traftlc  of  the  an- 
cient sea-port  of  Ben  nice,  and  the  produce  of  the  cele- 
brated emerald  mountains  were  conveyed.  It  was  also, 
forniorlv,  a  much-frequented  caravan  route. 

EDlNBUIUill.or  MIU-LOTHIAN.    See  Lothian. 

EDINHUllGH,  (H'clcbiiitcd city,  the inetro- 
polis  of  Scotlnnd,  CO.  Mill- Lothian,  2in.  S.  from 
the  Frith  of  I'orth,  built  priiuiiMiUy  on  three  pa- 
rnili'l  riilRcs,  ninniiig  E.  nnd  W. ,  and  sqinrntedby 
docp depressions.  Int.  .'55"  rr,' 2"  N.,  long.  3°  itf ;«/' 
W.,  337  in.  N.  N.W.  London,  and  yoj  m.  E. 
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by  N.  GlasBOw.  The  central  ridge,  occupied  by 
the  Old  1  own,  is  terminated  on  the  W.  by  a 
precipitous  rock,  434  fit,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  surmounted  by  the  castle,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  £.  by  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  108  ft. 
above  the  same  level,  the  distance  between  them 
being  rather  more  than  1  m.  The  circumference 
of  the  city,  exclusive  of  Leith,  its  sea-port,  lying 
between  it  and  the  Forth,  is  rather  less  than 
6  m. 

Edinburgh  is  said  by  Maitland  (Hist,  of  Edin. 
p.  7.),  in  rderence  to  the  year  1600,  to  have  been 
"  so  full  of  inhabitants  that  probably  there  is  no 
town  elsewhere  of  its  dimensions  so  populous," 
it  being  at  that  time  confined  solely  to  the 
Old  Town.  At  the  Union,  in  1707,  the  pop.  was 
estimated  at  35,000;  in  1755,  before  the  New 
Town  existed,  and  when  the  southern  districts 
were  not  above  a  fifth  part  of  their  present  extent, 
the  population  was  estimated  at  57,195;  in  1775, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  New  Town, 
the  pop.  was  70,430;  in  1791,  about  80,000:  but 
these  enumerations  include  Leith,  the  pop.  of 
which  in  1753  (i6.  p.  500.)  was  7,280.  The  pop. 
of  Edinburgh,  city  and  suburbs,  exclusive  of 
Leith,  according  to  the  censuses  since  1801  in- 
clusive, has  been  as  follows:  1801,  66,544;  1811, 
81,784;  1821,112,235;  1831,136,301.  But  in- 
cluding Leith,  which  forms  a  continuation  of 
Edinburgh,  the  pop.  in  1831  was  162,403,  lodged 
and  distributed  as  follows  :  — 
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The  number  of  persons  to  a  house,  according 
to  the  foregoing  table,  is  unusually  great,  but  is 
easily  accounted  for.  A  house  often  contains 
several  different  families,  each  story  (provincially 
Hat)  being,  in  such*cases,  appropriated  for  a  se- 
parate dwelling,  the  access  to  it  being  obtained 
by  means  of  a  common  stair.  Nay,  a  story  is 
sometimes  subdivided  into  two  or  more  separate 
residences,  each  being  accessible  by  its  own  door 
opening  to  the  same  common  stair.  In  the 
Old  I'uwii,  common  stairs  are  still  nil  but  uni- 
versal. They  are  general  also  in  the  southern 
districts;  but  more  rare  in  the  New  Town,  inas- 
much as  separate  or  "  self-contained  houses," 
as  they  arc  termed,  generally  prevail  in  this 
fashionable  ntid  wealthy  tpiarter  of  the  city.  The 
loftiest  houses  are  in  Alound  Place,  in  the  Old 
Town;  they  extend  to  1 1  stories,  including  the 
attics;  and  as  each  story  is  generally  divided  into 
two  lodgings,  each  house  is  supi)osed  to  contain, 
at  an  average,  about  20  families,  or  92  indi- 
viduals. With  the  exception  of  the  older  build- 
ings, which  range  from  three  to  six  stories  in 
different  districts,  the  usual  height  is  three 
stories,  exclusive  of  the  attics  and  the  base- 
ment floor,  which  latter  is  generally  half  sunk 
under  the  level  of  the  street.  'I'liis  is  the  case, 
with  very  unimportant  exceptions,  throughout 
the  New  Town.  The  wonl  (and  is  uicd  in  Edin- 
burgh to  signify  a  house  or  tenement,  from  top 
to  bottom,,  whether  it  be  occupied  by  one  family 
or  several.  Previously  to  the  houses  being  num- 
bered, they  were  distinguished  by  such  names  as 
Toilric's  land,  Moodie's  land,  Ctnvenloch's  land, 
&c.     Similar  remarks  apply  to  Leitli. 


But  though  the  population  of  Edinburgh  have 
fully  doubled  itself^during  the  thirty  years  ending 
with  1831,  its  progress  has  of  late  been  checked 
insomuch  that  we  incline  to  think  it  has  lati 
terly  been  stationar}',  if  not  retrograding.    Qu, 
opinion,  indeed,  is,  that  it  has  fallen  off  since  the 
vear  last  mentioned,  and  that  the  number  of  in. 
habitants  will  be  found,  by  the  census  of  next 
year  (1841),  less  than  in  1831.    Inconsequence 
of  this,  house- rents  have  fallen  ereatly  within 
the  last  fourteen  years.    They  had  reached  their 
maximum   in   1825-6;    since  which  tliey  have 
greatly  declined.    In  1831,  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding table,  there  were  582    houses  uninha. 
bited,  and  95  building;  total,  677:  or,  in  other 
words,  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  town  was 
unoccupied.      The    proportion   has  rather  in. 
creased  since;  and  accordingljr  the  fall  of  rents 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1835,  is  stated 
on  the  best  authority,  at  a  third.    (M'Laren'l 
Annuity  Tax,  p.  110.)    From  personal  incjuirie! 
we  have   reason  to   believe  that  this  estimate 
is  not  over-rated.     The  fact  is,  that  Edinburgh 
had  been  completely  over-built  during  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1830;  both  by  the  erection 
of  too  many  houses,  and  of  houses  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  means  of  the  occupiers.     Hence 
the  revulsion  that  has  since  taken  place ;  which 
has  been  extremely  injurious  not  only  to  the 
speculators  in  house  property,   but  to  the  la- 
bourers and  others  who  had  been  attracted  to 
the   city    by   the   previous   great    demand  for 
labour,  and  who  have  since,  for  the  most  part, 
continued  to  be  involved  in  a  state  of  great  dis. 
tress.     At  this  moment  house  rents,  though  lat- 
terly they  have  risen  a  little,  are,  perhaps,  lown 
in  Edinburgh  than  in  any  other  great  town  in  the 
emnire. 

'I'he  situation  of  Edinburgh  is  eminently 
striking  and  romantic.  Not  only  is  it  built  on 
three  separate  ridges,  but  its  neighbourhood  is 
marked  by  lofty  hills,  except  towords  the  N., 
where  the  ground  gently  declines  to  the  Frith  uf 
Forth.  The  Calton  Hill,  347  ft.  above  the  sta, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  now  surrounded  with 
fine  terraces  of  houses,  aflbrds  the  remarkable 
spectacle  of  a  verdant  hill,  except  where  covered 
with  monuments,  within  the  precincts  of  a  large 
town.  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft.  above  the  level  uf 
the  sea),  and  Salisbury  Crags  (547  ft. ),  the  latter 
divided  from'  the  former  by_  a  deep  and  gloomy 
ravine,  lie  on  the  S,  E.  of  the  city.  Lach  of 
these  hills  rises  abruptly,  and  in  some  places 
|)erpendicularly,  from  its  base,  and  cominandi 
splendid  and  extensive  views.  Blackford  Hill, 
the  Braid  Hills,  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  C'orstur- 
phine  Hill,  rise  at  different  distances  on  the  .S. 
and  W.  These  eminences  form  a  inagirijccni 
amphitheatre,  in  which,  on  elevated  ground,  bir 
of  less  altitude,  the  Ncutlish  capital  is  situated. 

The  central  one  of  the  three  eminences,  on 
whichthecityisbuilt,  is  the  most  distinctly  I'umicd, 
«'  It  bears,"  says  Arnot,  "a  striking  resemblance  I 
to  a  turtle,  of  which  the  castle  is  the  head,  ilic 
High  Street  the  ridge  of  the  back,  the  ici/ni/iop 
closes  the  shelving  sides,  and  the  palace  ut  Holy- 
rood-house  the  tail."  ( llist.iifEdin.  4tlicd.p.i:9!l 
It  is  separated  from  the  New  Town  on  the  .V, 
by  a  deep  valley,  which  for  centuries  I'ormciiil 
lake,  culled  (as  it  i-s  still)  the  North  Loch,  biil 
which  was  drained  in  17(>.'i,  and  is  now  benutirullj 
laid  out  in  gardens;  while,  on  the  S.,it  isdi\idtj  I 
from  the  southern  districts  by  a  similar  valitt,  I 
the  site  of  the  (?owgute,  now  a  narrow  and  men.  I 
though  once  a  fashionable  street.   From  the  lli||i  | 
Street,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  descciidiHi  I 
both  sides,  in  regular   rows,   numerous  nam' I 
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lanes,  which  are  mostly  steep  and  difficult  of  paa- 
sasre,  being  rarely  more  than  6  ft.  in  width,  and  in 
ireneral  very  dirty.  Those  of  the  greatest  width, 
or  which  admit  of  a  cart  or  carriage,  are  termed 
■uynds,  as  Blackfriars'  Wynd,  St.  Mary's  Wynd, 
SiC.,  while  those  which  admit  foot  passengers 
only,  are  called  closes.  A  few  have  no  thorough- 
fare, being  in  the  form  of  culs  de  sac. 

The  High  Street,  which  (including  the  Castle 
Hill,  Lawn  Market,  and  Canongate)  stretches  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  Castle  to  the  I'alace, 
a  distance,  as  already  stated,  of  more  than  1  m.,  is 
a  truly  magnificent  street ;  it  is  about  90  ft.  in 
breadth,  the  houses,  which  vary  from  five  to  six  or 
seven  stories  in  height,  have  been  mostly  rebuilt ; 
but  a  few,  especially  those  on  the  Castle  Hill,  are 
of  great  antiquity.  This  street,  with  its  shelving 
lanes  and  appendages,  constitutes  the  whole  of 
what  is  properly  the  "old  town."  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  southern  districts  by  the  Cow- 
cate,  and  by  two  bridges  which  stretch  over 
the  valley  in  which  that  street  is  built,  viz. 
the  South  Bridge,  opened  in  1788,  and  George 
the  Fourth's  Bridge,  opened  in  1836.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Old  and  New  Towns  are  con- 
nected by  the  North  Bridge,  which  spans  the  North 
Loch,  and  forms  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  the 
South  Bridge,  and  by  the  "  Earthen  Mound. "  The 
North  Bridge,  which  consists  of  3  central  arches, 
with  several  smaller  ones  at  each  extremity,  was 
opened  in  1768;  while  the  Mound,  which  was  be- 
gun in  1784  from  the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish 
from  the  excavations  of  th^  New  Town,  was 
formed  into  a  thoroughfare  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  but  it  has  since  re- 
ceived great  additions.  It  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 500,500  cubic  yards,  or  about  1,500,000  cart- 
loads of  earth.  W.  of  the  Cowgate  lies  the  Grass 
Market,  a  wide,  open  street,  used  as  a  market- 
place  for  the  sale  of  horses,  sheep,  corn,  &c. 

The  New  Town,  which,  as  well  as  the  more 
modern  parts  of  the  southern  districts,  is  built  of 
light-coloured  freestone,  procured  in  abundance 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  stands  on 
an  eminence,  which  slopes  to  the  Water  of  Leith, 
the  small  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  Leith  is 
built.  The  Icadinc  streets  run  in  straight  lines 
from  £.  toW.,  and  are  crossed  at  the  distance 
of  about  every  250  yards,  by  streets  running  in 
an  opposite  direction;  so  that  great  regularity, 
elegance,  and  beauty,  characterise'this  quarter  of 
the  city,  George's  Street,  which  stretches  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  is  terminated  on  the  E.  by 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  and  on  the  W.  by  Charlotte 
Square.  Great  King  Street,  which  lies  consider- 
ably down  the  declivity,  and  nearer  the  Water  of 
Lclth,  has,  in  like  manner,  the  Uoyal  Circus  on 
theW.,  and  Drummond  Place  on  the  E.  There 
arc,  also,  James's  Square  (the  oldest  in  the  New 
Town),  and  Ilutland  Square,  recently  built. 
Nor  is  Variety,  in  other  respects,  entirely  want- 
ing. Another  New  Town  may  be  said  to  have 
lately  (1822-3)  risen  up,  covering  about  .30  acres 
of  ground,  having  Moray  Place  in  its  centre,  and 
Ituiulolph  Crescent  on  the  W.  This  is  by  far  the 
must  elegant  and  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 
The/'H,«,  or  building  leases,  in  this  quarter  fetch 
from  20.S'.  to  40s.  annually  per  foot  of  frontage. 
This  portion  uf  the  city  is  terminated  by  the 
steep  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  grounds  N.  of  that  stream  by 
the  Dwn  Bridge,  an  elegant  structure,  con- 
sisting of  4  arches,  each  !Hi  ft.  span,  the  height 
of  the  road-way  above  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  loti  ft.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  streets 
in  the  New  Town  is  Prince's  Street,  forming  a 
•peciesof  terrace,  and  facing  the  Old  Town,  of 


which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  which,  especially 
by  moonlight,  is  probably  unequalled.  Waterloo 
Bridge  connects  this  street  with  the  Calton 
Hill,  being  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine  occupied 
with  ancient,  but  shabby  buildings,  called  the 
Low  Calton.  The  line  of  road,  to  which  this 
bridge  leads  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
forms  a  grand  approach  to  the  city  in  this  direc- 
tion. ITie  Queen  Street  Gardens,  a  piece  of 
ground  which  extends  from  E.  to  W.,  about  J  of 
a  m.,  and  are  about  200  yards  in  width,  may  be 
regarded  as  bisecting  the  New  Town.  Elegant 
streets  have,  at  different  periods,  been  built  W. 
of  Prince's  Street  and  Charlotte  Square,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Athol  and  Coates's  Cres- 
cents: the  greatest  length  of  the  New  Town,  from 
Athol  Place  to  the  termination  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  is  l^m. 

The  situation  of  the  southern  districts  is  con- 
siderably more  elevated  than  that  of  the  New 
Town ;  but  the  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  order, 
nor  has  much  regularity  been  observed  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  streets.  The  houses  are  high, 
mostly  four  stories,  and  common  stairs  prevail, 
with  partial  exceptions,  particularly  in  George's 
Square:  this,  which  is  the  most  elegant  and 
fashionable  place  in  this  quarter  of  the  town, 
was  built  above  70  years  ago,  and  is  of  large 
dimensions.  It  has  on  the  W.  the  pubnc 
walk  leading  to  the  Meadows;  and  on  the  S.  it  is 
separated  from  them  by  Buccleugh  Place.  The 
principal  line  of  buildings  is  NMcolson  Street, 
which  stretches  from  the  South  Bridge,  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  country  on  the  S.,  and 
now  forms  the  main  approach  to  the  city  in 
this  direction.  The  former  approaches  on  this 
side  were  parallel  to  Nicolson  Street,  being 
an  old  street,  called  the  Pleasance,  on  the  £., 
and  the  Causeway  Side  on  the  W.  While  the 
Meadows  bound  the  southern  districts  on  the  W., 
a  valley  or  ravine,  fronting  Salisbury  Crags,  forms 
their  termination  on  the  E.  Not  a  few  of  the 
public  buildings,  including  the  University,  are 
in  this  district. 

The  original  roj/a%,  or  "  borough  roods,"  em- 
braced only  the  Old  Town,  excluding  even  the  Ca- 
nongate, whicli  intervenes  between  it  and  the  Pa- 
lace. But  the  "  extended  royalty,"  as  it  is  called, 
obtained  from  Parliament  in  1767,  while  it  ex- 
cludes the  Canongate,  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  New  Town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streets 
which  have  stretched  beyond  its  limits.  The  sub- 
urbs of  Edinburgh  may  be  briefly  enumerated :  .^ 
the  Canongate,  including  the'Caltnn,  a  conti- 
guous hamlet  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  that  name, 
the  superiority  of  which  is  vested  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  The  town  council  of  the  city  pos- 
sesses a  veto  on  the  election  of  two  resident  bailies 
for  the  Canongate :  that  body,  besides,  appoints 
one  of  its  own  members  as  baron-bailie.  Wester 
and  Easter  Portsburgli,  the  former  lying  W.  of 
the  Grass  Market,  and  the  latter,  now  csuled  the 
Potter  Uow,  S.  £.  These  two  places,  which  are 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  which  took  their 
names  from  ports  or  gateways  in  the  Old  Town 
Wall,  are  also  subject  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
being  governed  in  a  similar  way  as  the  Canon- 
gate. Leith  was  formerly  in  the  same  predi- 
cament ;  but  it  has  uf  late  years  been  rendered 
entirely  free  and  independent.  Broiighton,  a 
burgh  of  regality  under  the  same  jurisdiction, 
and  lying  on  the  site  of  the  streets  in  the  New 
Town,  which  now  bears  its  name,  has  been 
nearly  obliterated,  and  will  soon  entirely  disap- 
pear. Its  separate  jurisdiction  was  destroyed 
when  the  Act  for  extending  the  royalty  was 
obtained. 
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Edinburgh  was  first  walled  in  liSO.  But 
the  wall  was  confined  to  the  town  as  it  then 
existed;  that  is,  it  did  not  embrace  the  Canon- 
gate,  nor  did  it  extend  so  far  S.  as  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Cowgate.  But  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1513,  a  new  wall 
was  built,  comprising  not  merely  the  Cowgate, 
but  the  acclivity  S.  of  that  street,  and  running 
parallel  to  it  throughout  its  whole  length.  Some 
remains  of  this  wall,  which  enclosed  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  workhouse,  the  Univer- 
sity, Infirmary,  Old  High  School,  &c.,  are  yet 
standing.  A  number  of  ports,  or  gates,  ga\e  ac- 
cess  to  the  city  in  different  directions,  the  last  of 
which  was  removed  in  1785.  The  Netherbow 
port,  between  the  High  Street,  and  the  Canon- 
gate,  removed  in  1764,  was  ornamented  with  a 
spire. 


Public  Buildings.  —  Of  these  the  castle  deserves  the  first 
notice.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  It  wa?  ori- 
ginally called  Catirum  Puellarmn,  because  the  daughters 
of  the  I'ictish  kings  were  e<lucated  and  kept  in  it  till  their 
niurriage— a  necessary  precaution  in  these  barbarous 
times.  Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  Malcolm  Caenmorc, 
died  in  this  fortress  in  1M3.  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  I.  of  England,  was  born  here  in  1556.  The 
fortress,  which  corresponds  with  none  of  the  rules  of  art, 
being  built  according  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  preci- 
pice on  which  it  stands,  is  any  thing  but  impregnable.  It 
has  been  successively  taken  iiud  retaken  by  contending 

ftarties,  and  was  often  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  is, 
n  short,  of  little  or  no  strength,  and  is  interesting 
only  from  its  romantic  situation  on  the  top  of  a  rug- 
ged rock,  perpendicular  on  all  sides  except  on  that 
next  the  Old  Town,  the  splendid  view  which  it  com- 
mands, and  the  many  historical  associations  connected 
with  it.  It  was  occasionally  used  as  a  royal  residence. 
In  an  apartment  called  the  crown  room  were  depo- 
sited the  Scottish  regalia  at  the  Union  in  1707:  these 
relics,  which  consisted  of  the  crown,  sceptre,  sword 
of  state,  and  the  lord  treasurer's  rod  of  office,  were 
long  supposed  to  have  been  removed  or  lost,  but  they 
were  discovered,  in  l!tl8,  in  a  Iar);e  oaken  chest  in 
the  crown  room,  by  ro^'al  commissioners  appointed  to 
conduct  the  search.  '1  hey  are  now  open  tu  the  gratui- 
tous Inspection  of  the  public. 

The  Palace  of  Holyrond,  which  stiinds  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  next  claims  our  attention.  It  js 
a  fine  castellated  edifice,  of  a  quadrangular  form, 
with  an  open  area  in  the  centre,  04  ft.  square.  The  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  present  palace  were  Imilt  by  James 
V.  in  15'is.  It  was  partially  burnt  by  the  English  during 
the  minoritt'  of  Qui'en  Maiy,  and  again  by  the  soldiers 
of  Oliver  Cfromwi'll ;  but  after  the  Uesturation  it  was 
repaired  and  altered  to  its  present  form  by  Charles  II. 
Tlie  Pretender  took  up  his  residence  here  in  1745. 
George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  182-2,  though  he 
resided  at  Dalkeith  palace,  held  levees  and  drawing- 
rooms  in  this  ancient  abode  of  his  ancestors.  Meet- 
ings of  privy  council  were  also  held  here.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.  of  Friince,  and  other 
niyal  and  noble  French  refugees,  obtained  a  refuge  here 
In  1793 ;  and  in  18.31  the  same  apartments  served  a  second 
time  as  an  asylum  for  nearly  the  same  individuals.  It 
has  a  peculiar  interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  having  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  state  in  wliich  she  left  tiicm. 
Her  IhhI  is  an  object  of  interest  to  all  strangers  ;  and 
many  relics  of  Ix.'r  niigesty's  needlework  exist  in  the 
rooms.      The   spot   where    Darnley   and    his  accom- 

Klices  murdered  her  favourite,  David  Uizzio,  pitrcing 
is  biHty  with  flfly-six  wounds,  and  other  interesting 
localities,  are  carefully  m.irked.  The  closet  in  which 
Mary  was  at  supper,  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  Ui^zio, 
and  others,  when  this  tragical  scene  was  acted,  is  only 
13  ft.  square.  In  what  is  called  the  picture  gallery,  a 
hall  LW  ft.  in  length,  and  27)  in  breadth,  arc  hung  the 
portraits  (must  of  them  fanciful)  of  111  Scottish  nion- 
archs,  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by 
I>e  Witt,  a'l  artist  of  the  Flemish  school,  by  order  of 
James  II.  of  England,  when  Duke  of  York.  In  >his  hall 
the  election  of  tlic  IC  Scottish  representative  peers  takes 
place. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  palace  on  the  N., 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrnod,  tiiuitilcil  by 
David  I.  in  II2H.  The  king  coiiferreil  a  large  endow- 
ment and  other  privileges  on  the  monks  (of  the  order  of 
.St.  Augustine)  whom  he  established  here  ;  among  tliese, 
the  privilege  of  erecting  a  burgh  between  the  abbey  and 
the  town  of  Edinburgh.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  the  superiority  of  winch  at  the  Iteform.ition  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  monks  tu  the  Eurl  uf  Kuxburgb, 


from  whom  It  was  purchased  in  1636  by  the  city  of  Edin. 
burgh,  which  still  retains  it  At  the  Hefonnation  the 
buildings  connected  with  this  abbey  sufltsred  much  I'and 
It  is  now  in  a  state  of  ruin,  the  roof  having  fallen  in  so 
long  ago  as  1773.  The  area  of  the  royal  chapel,  which 
formed  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church.  I.as  long  been 
used  as  a  burial-place  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobility 
In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  chapel  is  the  royiU  vault  iii 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of  the 
Scotch  sovereigns,  and  branches  of  their  families.  The 
precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  including  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  constitute  a  sanctuary  for 
insolvent  debtors. 

The  buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  an  edifice  in 
a  pure  classical  style,  situated  at  the  N.  termination  of 
the  Earthen  Mound,  and  fronting  Princes  Street,  have 
a  range  of  Doric  pillars  on  each  side,  and  another 
range  surmounted  with  a  pediment  in  front.  Tlie 
Royal  Institution,  under  whose  auspices  this  structure 
was  founded,  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  In 
1827,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts  In 
Scotland.  Its  leading  object  Is  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  of  living  artists,  as  also  occasioually 
to  ofTer  exhibitions  of  pictures  by  the  old  mastcn. 
In  1826  a  separate  establishment  was  founded  by  a  body 
of  artists,  with  similar  objects  In  view,  entitled  the 
Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architeo- 
ture,  wliich  has  since  had  regular  annual  exhibitions 
and  recently  obtained  a  royal  charter,  and  apartments 
in  the  lioyal  Institution.  An  off-shot  from  this  body 
we  may  here  mention,  took  place  In  1838,  entitled  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Artists,  which  has  had  two  annual 
exhibitions.  The  Itoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  whK'Ii  last  was  Instituted 
in  1727,  for  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures 
in  Scotland,  have  also  apartments  under  the  roof  of  the 
Scottish  Institution.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  besides 
the  primary  object  for  which  it  was  founded,  pays  .'KKV. 
a  year  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  eDcouragcment 
of  the  fine  arts. 

Tlie  Colton  Hill  is  the  site  of  several  interesting  mo. 
numcnts ;  that  of  Nelson,  though  by  no  means  hi  the 
best  taste,  is  the  most  prominent ;  it  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  and  consists  of  a  lofty  circular  hollow  tower, 
having  a  stair  inside,  and  battlements  at  the  top.  Here, 
also,  is  the  National  Monument,  in  commemoration  of  the 
naval  and  military  glories  of  the  late  French  war.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  latter  was  laid  in  1M22,  when 
George  IV.  was  in  Scotland  j  but  from  the  want  of  fundu, 
only  15  columns  have  Itecn  finished.  It  is  meant  to  be  a 
facsimile  of  the  Parthenon  In  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
except  that  it  is  of  sandstone,  whereas  its  great  proto- 
type Is  of  marble,  and  to  contain  both  a  churcli  and  a 
place  of  sepulture.  On  the  same  hill  are  monuments 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  aiid 
Professor  I'layfair  ;  the  former  singularly  chaste  and 
beautiful,  being  a  reproduction,  with  some  variations, 
of  the  clioragic  monument  of  I.ysicrates  at  Athens.  On 
the  S.  of  the  hill,  oh  a  detached  eminence  overlooking 
the  Canongate,  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Burns,  be- 
longing to  tiie  Corinthian  order.  The  form  of  the 
cupola  is  an  exact  representation  of  that  of  I.ysicrates. 
The  Calton  Hill  is  also  the  site  of  the  Observatory 
and  of  the  High  School.  On  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
hill,  along  the  right  of  the  road  leading  from  I'rinrrt 
Street  to  the  country  on  the  E.,  stand  Bridewell  ,ii»l  the 
Gaol,  two  heavy  and,  plain  but  well  arranged  buildings. 

There  are  various  other  monuments  in  difTcrent  parts 
of  the  town:  that  to  the  late  Lord  Melville,  in  St. 
Andrew's  .Square,  consists  of  a  column,  surmounted  bya 
statue,  total  height  l.'>3  It.,  after  the  mmlel  of  Trivjan's 
pillar  at  Home,  but  the  slialt,  instead  of  being  urno- 
meiited  with  sculpture,  as  is  the  case  with  its  archetype, 
is  fluted.  Bronze  statues  of  George  IV.  and  Williiim 
Pitt,  by  Chantrey,  are  placed  on  granite  ppilcstnis  in 
George  Street,  at  the  crossings,  respectively,  of  Uamiver 
Street  and  Frederick  .Street:  and  abronzostatuiuif  the  l.itc 
carl  of  Hopetoun,  by  the  same  artist,  is  placed  wilhiiiu 
vacant  sp,ice,  opposite  to  the  ofllcc  of  the  lioyal  lliiiik, 
In  .St.  Andrew's  Square.  Anotticr  bronze  statue,  liy 
C.imijbell,  of  the  late  Duke  of  York  has  recently  been 
erected  on  the  Castle  Hill,  between  the  Iligli  Street  and 
the  castle.  Ample  subscriptions  have  been  obtained  fur 
monuini'iits  to  -Sir  W.  Scott  ■•\iid  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  that  to  the  latter  tu  consist  of  a  triumphal  arrli 
and  an  equestrian  statue ;  but  the  site  lor  neilher  lias 
yet  been  fixeil.  The  nionnment  of  Dnvhl  Hume,  the 
liistorinn,  within  the  old  Calton  Hill  buryiiig-gruund, 
is  a  I'linspiciious  and  interesting  ubject. 

The  Ilegistir  (Ithce,  n  building  erected  to  preserve  the 
public  records  uf  Scotland,  was  constructed  after  a  jdan 
designed  by  Mr.  Huh.  Adam,  and  though  begun  in  1771 
was  not  completed  till  1822.  It  is  siliiati'd  al  the  M.  end 
of  Princes  Street,  and  fronts  the  North  Bridge.  Tlie 
liiiilding,  which  is  of  two  stories,  exclusive  of  the  base. 
msnt  floor,  consists  uf  a  square  uf  'M)  ft.,  with  a  quid- 
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ruigular  court  iu  the  centre,  covered  by  a  dome  of  50  ft. 
diameter.  It  hai  great  architectural  beauty.  Itl  front 
is  ornamented  witn  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a 
tiediment,  within  which  are  the  royal  arms  of  Great 
Ilrltain,  with  a  fine  entablature  of  the  same  order. 
It  is  disposed  in  nearly  100  small  arched  apartments 
entering  from  long  corridors  on  both  stories ;  and,  though 
heated  By  flues,  i:,  from  the  total  absence  of  timber,  proof 
against  fire. 

Churchei,!ic, — Edinburgh  originally  consisted  of  one 
nariih,  and  .lohn  Knox  was,  for  a  time,  the  only  minister 
of  the  city,  that  it,  of  the  ancient  royalty,  independent 
of  the  suburbs.  The  single  place  of  worship  at  tliat 
time  was  St.  Giles's,  or  the  High  church.  In  1G26, 
the  royalty  was  divided  into  4  pars.;  in  164],  Into  G; 
and  now  (1840)  into  9;  but  including  the  cvtcniie-' 
royalty,  the  number  of  pars,  is  14,  of  which  4  ate  col- 
legiate, or  have  each  2  clergymen;  consequently,  the 
number  of  parochial  ministers  in  the  city  is  18.  T  lis  is 
exclusive  of  the  Cannngato,  whose  church  Is  coll'-  (hue, 
and  of  the  par.  of  St.  Cuthbcrt ;  which  latter,  after 
having  had  4  of  the  city  pars,  formed  out  of  it,  still  con- 
kilns  no  fewer  than  58,887  inhab.  Its  par.  church  is  col- 
legiate. But  in  addition  to  the  parishes  recognised  by 
the  civil  law,  there  arc  no  fewer  tlian  i:i  quoad  sacra,  or 
ecclesiastical  pars.,  each  having  a  distinct  church  and 
clergyman :  most  of  these  have  been  formed  since  1834. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  edifice  is  St.  Giles, 
so  called  after  the  tutelary  saint  of  Edinburgh.  It  stands 
in  the  High  Street,  and  forms  the  N.  side  of  Ihe  Parlia- 
ment Square.  It  is  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  the  date 
of  its  erection  being  unknown ;  and  is  built  in  the  form 
ofacross.  Its  length  is  m>  ft.,  its  greatest  breadth  I2<). 
It  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  the  top  of  which 
is  encircled  with  open  figured  stone-work,  whilst  from 
each  corner  of  the  tower  springs  an  arch,  which  meeting 
together  in  the  centre,  form  a  magnificent  imperial 
crown.  A  pointed  spire,  elevated  IGI  ft.  from  the 
ground,  terminates  this  stately  tower.  Shortly  after  tlie 
Kelonnation,  St.  Giles  was  divided  into  se|M^ate  places 
of  worship.  In  1822-23  it  was  thorougliiy  epaired, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  renovated,  and  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  by  an  entire  casing  of  new  free- 
stone walls,  its  ancient  character  being  at  the  same  time 
carefully  preserved.  It  now  contains  only  two  churches ; 
but  an  aisle  intended  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  church,  and  nut  answering 
that  purpose,  is  used  temporarily  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  High  church,  ur  Easter  St.  Giles,  has  a 
highly  ornamented  seat  for  the  sovereign,  with  a  canopy 
supported  by  four  handsome  columns.  This  seat  was 
occupied  by  George  IV.,  who  attended  divine  service 
here  when  in  .Scotland  in  1822.  In  the  cburcli  are  also 
the  nflicial  seats  uf  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  uf 
tlic  judges  of  the  court  of  session. 

The  next  church,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  is  Trinity 
College  church,  founded  in  1462,  by  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
vidow  of  James  II.  The  building,  which  is  (iothic, 
and  in  the  cathedral  form,  appears  never  to  have  con- 
sisted of  more  thnik  the  choir  or  K.  part,  and  the  tran- 
sept or  cross,  the  W.  part  having  been  begun  but  not 
finished. 

The  Tron  church,  which  stands  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  South  Bridge  Street  and  Iligh  Street,  is 
also  of  Gothic  architecture,  blended  with  Itoman  orna- 
ments and  details.  The  present  spire  of  this  church  is 
lliO  n.  high  ;  the  former  spire,  which  was  of  wood,  was 
burnt  down  in  1824.  Among  the  other  and  more  mo- 
dern churches,  are  St.  Andrew's,  erected  In  the  extended 
royalty,  in  17«1,  with  a  spire  108  ft.  high  ;  St.  (ieorge's, 
opened  In  1814;  St.  Mary's,  in  1821;  .St.  Stephen's,  in 
I»!i8;  anil  Greenslde,  in  I83'.t.  St.  (Jeorgc's,  on  the  W. 
tide  of  Charlotte  Square,  is  a  large,  Tieavy,  tasteless 
tquare  fabric.  From  the  centre  rises  a  tower  surinountsd 
with  Adonic  150  ft.  in  height.  In  Imitatiim  of  St.  I'aul's: 
the  building  cost  33,000/.  The  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh are  the  patrons  uf  the  14  city  pars. 

The  chapels,  seven  in  number,  belonging  to  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  church,  are  generally  handsome  struc- 
tnrcs.  Of  these,  the  princlimf  are,  St.  John's,  at  the 
W.  end  of  Princes  Street,  In  the  fiorid  (iothic  style, 
with  a  beautiful  square  tower  Vm  ft.  high ;  St.  I'aul's, 
in  York  Place,  of  tasteful  Gothic  architecture;  and 
Trinity  chanel.nt  the  N.  extremity  of  Dean  Bridge,  also 
hi  Uie  (iothic  style. 

The Hoin.  Catholics  have  two  handsome  places  of  wor- 
slilp,  iHith  (iothic  ,  oni'  In  the  new  town,  and  the  other 
in  the  old.  'i'hey  have  also  recently  Instlliited  n  convent 
of  nuns,  called  St.  Margaret's,  at  the  head  of  Bruntsfield 
Mnks,  iUtached  to  which  Is  an  establishment  at  Milton 
House,  ill  the  Cannngate. 

'ihe  chapels  of  the  various  dissenting  denominations 
.ire  all  respectable,  and  many  of  them  spacious,  elegant, 
and  costly.  The  following  is  the  niimlier  of  places  of 
nnrship  in  the  city  and  suburbs  (exclusive  of  I.eith), 
with  the  dcnomlnatloni  to  which   they  levvrally  be- 


EiUbliilMd   Cbunh,   Ins'uding   the    fiuad  laera 
parifthe*  .... 

United  Auoclate  Smod  .  .  ■ 

Relief  Svnod  .... 

Caitivronians  .... 

Auociatc  8;nod  of  original  leaders 

Total  numtjcr  of  Presbyterian  congregations 
Independents  .... 

EpUco|iallans  .... 

Koman  Catholics     .... 
Baiitlsti  .... 

Methodists  .... 

Glaiwites,  Quakers.  Unitarians,  Jews,  New  Jeruia- 
lemltes,  Bereans,  I  each 

Total  number  of  churches  and  chapels 


733 

S9 
9 
A 
1 

2 


27 

79 


long :  — 


About  a  half  of  the  seats  let  or  apportioned  (about 
.0,000),  belong  to  the  estab.  church  ;  tne  other  half  let 
or  anportionetl  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  dis- 
senting denominations  specified  in  the  foregoing  table. 
Notwithstanding  the  cry  that  has  recently  been  raised 
^bout  church  extension,  there  are  about  20,000  scats  unlet, 
including  all  the  churches  and  chapels  in  Edinburgh. 
(Firtt  licport  qflhe  Church  Commissioners,  1837.)  The 
city  parochial  clergy,  18  in  numljer,  are  supported  chiefly 
by  an  assessment  (called  annuity  tax)  of  6  per  cent, 
levied  on  all  houses  and  shops  within  the  ancient  and 
extended  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  the  dwelling 
houses  of  the  members  of  the  College  of  Justice,  that  is, 
ofthe legal  practitioners  before  the  courtof  session.  A  bill 
Is  at  present  (1840)  before  parliament,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  extend  the  annuity  over  the  classes  hitherto  ex- 
empted from  its  payment,  and  proportionally  to  reduce 
its  amount.  As  the  rental  of  the  city  has  declined  (a» 
was  previously  shown)  about  a  tiiird  within  the  last 
14  years,  the  income  of  the  city  clergy  has  fallen  off  In  a 
similar  ratio.  The  annuity  being  also  a  very  unpo- 
pular impost,  its  payment  Is  often  evaded,  even  at 
the  risk  of  imprisonment  or  distraining  of  goods,  so 
that  great  defalcations  are  experienced  in  its  collection. 
The  clergy  drew,  till  1838,  certain  shore  dues  at  Leith, 
and  other  trifling  imposts  ;  but,  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  that  year  (Edinburgh  and  Leith  Agreement 
Bill,  cap.  I>fl.),  the  sum  of  2,000/.  was  secured  to  them. 
In  lieu  of  all  such  claims.  Their  average  income  ul 
late  years  has  hardly  reached  U>OI. 

Kducaiion.  —  Edinburgh  is  not  more  celebrated  for  any 
thing  than  for  her  literarv  and  educational  institutitms  : 
of  these,  the  university  aeserves  the  first  notice.     The 
building  of  this  soraiiiary,  the  only  foundation  of  the 
kind   established  in  Scotland   since   the  Reformation, 
began  in  l.'iSO,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  for  their  city 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.     It  received  a 
charter  from  James  VI.  in  1.582 ;  and  in  1583  the  collego 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  the  number 
of  whom  was  48.    {Cravfurd's  History  <>f  Ihe  University 
of  Edinburgh,  p.  31.)     On  the  first  institution  of  the 
college  there  was  but  one  professor  or  regent ;  a  second 
was  soon  afterwards  added,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  till 
there  were  six  — a  principal,  who  was  also  professor  o 
divinity;  four  regents  of  phiiosophv;  and  a  regent  ot 
humanity.    Each  uf  the  regents  of  philosophy  conducted 
his  clys  for  four  successive  years,  including,  in   his 
course  of  study,  almost  every  department  of  science  and 
literature— the  classics,  logic,  metaplrysics,  ethics,  ma- 
thematicB,'and  physics.    A  division  of  labour  in  teaching 
was  gradually  Introduced,  as  new  professorships  were 
founded ;  but  it  was  not  till  1708  that  the  old  system  was 
entirely  superseded.    In  the  year  just  mentioned,  the 
numlier  of   professors,   including   the  principal   (from 
whose  duties  the  oiBce  of  regent  of  theology  had  been 
withdrawn  in  1620),  was  15;  but  such  has  since  been  the 
increase,  that  It  Is  now  32.    The  medical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh, of  late  years  so  famous,  had  its  origin  so  recently 
as  the  end  ofthe  17th  century,  there  being  no  professor 
of  medicine  previously  to  the  year  lt85.    The  magis- 
trates, whose  predecessors   may  be   regarded   as   the 
founders  of  the  university,  and  who  have  been  at  all 
times  its  munificent  guar'dians,  are  its  general  patrons, 
and  have   power  to  institute  new  professorships,   and 
to  alter  or  modify  the  academical  discipline.  Out  ofthe  32 
appointments,  they  possess  the  exclusive  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  tlie  oftices  of  principal  and  of  14  professors  ; 
they  unite  with  other  iiarties  in  the  right  of  election  to 
7  other  chairs ;  the  crown  enjoys  the  patronage  of  8 ; 
while  the  principal  and  professors  are  invested  with 
the  patronage  of  I,  namely,  music,  instituted  in  1839. 
The   chair  of  clinical  medicine  is  taught  in  rotation 
by  certain  of  the  medical  professors,  according  to  an 
arrangement   among  themselves.      The  crown  is  the 
patron  of  those  chairs  only  iiistitutad  by  itself.    No  party 
except  the  crown  ( and  even  that  was  at  one  time  dis- 
puted), has  a  right  to   found  a  professorship  without 
the  suiictlun  of  the  magistrates.    The  incomes  of  the 
professors  depend  chiefly  (some  of  them  entirely)  on  the 
fees  paid  by  the  students.    The  crown  endowed  most  ol 
the  chairs  which  it  has  founded ;  while  luch  of  the  others 
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as  have  lalarles  attached  derive  them  either  from  the 
patrons  of  the  university,  their  respective  founders,  or 
the  bequest  of  privat*'  individuals.  Tlie  chair  of  music, 
founded  and  endowed  by  General  Reid,  has  attached  to 
it  the  comparatively  lartte  salary  of  300/.  The  following 
table  (Report  »f  Scottish  University  Commissioners)  con. 
tains  a  view  of  some  not  unimportant  particulars: 


OfflcM. 

When  founded. 

Salaries. 

Fine  Recent 

1.W3 

Second  Regent 

ditto 

I'riuciual 

MiUS 

£.1S1    i    2 

Third  llegent 

riitlo 

Fourth  Regent 
Chair  of  Humsnitj 

1589 

1.197 

87    4    4 

DKinlt; 

IfiSO 

19A    t    2 

Hebreir 

1K4« 

11,1    1)    0 

Mathcniatici 

1674 

118    6    8 

BotJinj  - 

1(176 

127  1,1    6 

Theory  of  Phyilc  . 

KiK.I 

None. 

Practice  of  Phytic 

WM 

None. 

Church  History 

IfiU.I 

20(1    0    0 

Anatomy  and  Surgery 

170,1 

MOD 

Public  1-aw 

1707 

(irwk    ■ 

1708 
1708 

87    4    4 

Natural  rhiluconhy 

.12    4    4 

Moral  Phllowiihy  - 

1708 

102    4    4 

Ixiglc    - 

1708 

.12    4    4 

Ciill  La«r 

1710 

100    0    0 

ChemUlry 

1713 

None. 

UnirerMl  HUtorj 

1719 

100    0    0 

Scotch  l^avr 

I7«a 

100    0    0 

Midwifery 
Clinical  Medicine 

17«6 

None. 

1741 

Rhetoric 

1762 

100    0    0 

Natural  Hlrtory     . 

1767 

100    0    0 

Materia  Medica     . 

1768 

Practical  Astrononij 

1786 

120    0    0 

Aitriculture 

1790 

.10    0    0 

Clinical  Suritery    . 

18(13 

100    0    0 

Military  Suriery    - 
.Medical  Jurisprudence 

18(16 

1(H)    0    0 

1807 

100    0    0 

Cnnveyancinff 

ISM 

120    I)    0 

General  Fatholooy 

1831 

None, 

Music    -                •                 - 

\HVi 

300    0    0 

Total  amount  of  salaries,  e 

xclusive  of  the  ' 

class  of  Public  Law 

- -„ 

/..»,759    4    2 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace  the  diminution  in 
the  different  faculties.  "  " 


Arts.       i  Medicine.  |       l^w. 


18223 
1839-40 


9,10 
489 


Decrease 


867 
4(18 


274 
163 


Dirinily. 


273 
162 


III 


The  list  for  the  year  1839-40  does  not  include  thogo 
students  who  may  attend  any  of  the  summer  classe»  be. 
ginning  in  May  ;  hut  their  numbers,  it  is  liltely,  will  not 
exceed  20  j  so  that  the  discrepancy  between  our  tables 
and  the  aggregate  numlicrs  will  be  inconsiderable 
Tlie  following  table,  wliioli  refers  to  the  students  of 
1838-39,  and  w  hich  will  apply  tolerably  well  to  any  other 
year  within  the  present  century,  siioivs  the  districts  and 
countries  whence  the  supply  of  students  is  derived :  _ 


Counties,  *c.  from  which  the  Vi-,..,,  1    a.,. 
Students  come.              . Medical.]   Arts. 

Law. 

Tou. 

Kdinburgh,  county  and  city 

DmufVies,  county     - 

Berwick,  county 

A II  other  paru  of  Scotland  - 

Uneertaln 

Knfftand    - 

Ire'and       - 

Colonies  and  other  countries 

Students  in  di»llUty 
Total  attendance 

104 

21 

8 

133 

1 

167 

58 

82 

208 

28 

24 

200 

1 

34 

7 

1,1 

4 

3 
8,1 
1 
3 
0 
1 

.167 
53 
35 

418 

(i.1 
'J8 

574 

.117 

152       1,V4~ 
147 

-     1.4(10 

The  above  sums  iuclude,  in  the  case  of  the  older 
chairs,  allowances  for  house  rent,  as  the  professors  and 
also  the  students  originally  lived  witliin  the  walls  of  the 
college ;  but  such  is  no  longer  the  case.  Both  parties  now 
live  wherever  they  cho<ise  ;  and  no  discipline  is  exercised 
over  a  student,  except  when  within  the  walls  of  the 
college.  The  professorships  are  divided  into  tlie  four 
faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity.  The 
students  wear  no  |>articular  academical  dress.  The  prin. 
cipals  of  the  University,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  by 
far  was  Dr.  Robertson,  have,  till  the  recent  appointment 
of  r>r.  Lee  (1840),  been  ministers  of  Edinburgh  ;  so  that 
the  smallness  of  the  endowment  was  loss  felt.  It  is 
supposed  that  government  and  the  ipngistrates  will  now 
combine  to  raise  the  income  of  the  principal  to  at  least 
600/.  Kor  most  part  of  last  century  tlie  duties  of  principal 
were  confined  to  his  ofhcially  presiding  as  chairirnm  at 
meetings  of  the  srnalus  academictis,  or  body  of  pro- 
fessors. But  it  is  siiiiposed  that  the  system  of  general 
iiiperliitendance  of  the  seminary,  and  the  delivery  of  a 
weeltly  or  occasional  lecture,  will  again  be  revived.  There 
is  no  such  officer  as  a  chancellor  or  rector,  except  t^at  the 
functions  of  the  latter  are  said  to  be  othcially  vested  in 
the  lord  provost  of  Kdinburgh.  A  standing  liody,  called 
the  college  committee,  appointed  by  the  town  council 
out  of  their  own  number,  has  charge  of  the  seminary. 
Tlierc  is  but  one  sessi(m  annually,  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vemlier  till  the  end  of  April.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
summer  classesfor  three  months,  such  as  botany,  natural 
history,  He. 

The  exhibitions,  or  bursarii's,  iiltached  to  the  univer- 
sity ar?  34,  their  benefits  being  extended  to  W)  students ; 
their  aggregate  amount  is  1,172/.  a  year.  TliiTC  are  of 
the  annual  value  of  100/.,  six  of  30/.,  ten  of  20/.,  four 
between  20/.  and  15/.,  one  of  i!>l.,  five  between  LW.  and 
10/.,  forty-two  between  10/.  and  51,  and  three  undiT  .V. 
The  fees  paid  by  the  students  are  —for  each  class  in  tlie 
faculty  of  divinity,  2/.  2s. ;  in  that  of  arts,  3/.  3s. ;  in  those 
of  law  and  medicine,  4/.  4j.  There  it,  also,  I/,  paid  .in- 
nunlly  on  matriculation 


The  proportion  of  medical  students  is  great,  though 
the  decline  in  this  faculty  is  nearly  as  considerable  as  in 
the  other  departments.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that, 
despite  this  ileclinc,  the  number  of  graduates  in  medi- 
cine has  been  more  than  maintained.  Reckoning  from 
1 720  to  182C,  the  total  number  of  gradil.it(!s  amountcrf 
to  y,070,  or  to  an  average  of  30  per  annum.  Hut  the 
average  for  the  last  25  years  is  considernbiy  above  100. 


Years. 

Number  of 
(iraduates. 

Years. 

Numlitr  of 
litadiiates. 

1816 
1S27 
1833 

76 
160 
110 

1836 
183/ 
1838 
1839 

12.1 
1(15 
98 
119 

While  the  number  of  medical  graduates  is  so  great, 
those  in  arts  are  very  few  indeed.  For  50  years  pre- 
ceding 1820,  the  total  number  was  only  168,  or  liitle 
more  than  3  a  year.  The  number  is  still  only  about  (J 
annually  ;  the  tact  is,  that  but  little  value  is  attached  tu 
the  possession  of  the  degree  of  A.M.  The  degrees  of 
D.D.  and  LI.. I),  are  entirely  honorary,  and  are  pro- 
fessed to  be  bestowed  only  on  persons  of  literary  emi- 
nence. Tlie  right  of  conferring  this  honour  is  vested  in 
the  senatus  acndt-niicus ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had 
not  been  abused.  The  number  of  degrees  of  U.U.  aver- 
ages about  2 yearly;  and  of  LL.D.  only  1. 

The  great  diminution  of  students  to  which  vc  have 
referreil  is  owing,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  not  to  any  in- 
i  elHciency  tliat  att.iches  to  the  university  of  Edinliutjih, 
fur  that  seminary  could  r.irely  boast  of  more  able  and 
assiduous  teachers,  and  has  seldom  been  in  a  state  of 
greater  proficiency  than  at  present,  but  to  a  conibiuation 
of  other  circumstances,  partictilarly  to  the  recent  insti- 
tution of  several  colleges  in  Kngland,  to  un  increased 
emigration  to  our  colonies,  and  to  the  country  having 
become  more  commercial,  and  supplyfng  more  advan- 
tageous channels  of  employment  than  those  afforded  by 
the  learned  professions. 

The  university  library  consists  of  nearly  100,000  vols. 
It  is  open  on  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  ref(;rr('d 
to  almve,  to  all  students,  who  may  liorrow  from  it  and 
carry  to  their  lodgings  as  many  books  as  they  please,  on 
depositing  a  sum  equal  to  their  value,  which  is  returned 
to  them  when  the  books  arc  replaced.  The  library  is 
supported  by  the  matriculation  lee,  by  5/,  paid  by  each 
professor  on  his  election,  and  by  a  portion  of  the  lees  of 
graduates  both  in  medicine  and  in  arts.  It  was  one  of 
institutions  that  were  entitled  to  a  copy  of  eicry 


for  a  certain  fixed  sum  paid  by  government.  The  Uhnay 
hall  is  l!it>  feet  in  length  by  !H)  In  width,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  halls  in  the  kin|{doni. 
There  are  various  other  subsidiary  apartments.    The 


The  numljer  of  students  increased  pretty  regularly  j  the  institutions  that  were  entiiied  lo  a  copy  oi  e.ery 
from  the  institution  of  the  university  till   ISm"  when  ;  »">"''  ''".'*,'i"Ll",  .':.^'h'l°J17f  .y^llll.^l'!'''^-?™/,';!!!!:! 
it   was  at  its  maximum.    The  number  attending  the 
class  of  each  regent,  previously  to  1 040,  nmged  from 
13  to  70;  the  average  txHng  35.    {Crai{fiiril,  passim.) 

The  aggregate  attendance  during  that  period,  includ-  ,    ,     ,     ,    ,  ,      ...         ,„  -,  .>       ,•  .     .cn™i 

IngdlTlnlty,  the  only  other  department  then  taught,    'h.-ologl<-.-tl  facility  ha:  a  lil.rary.c<msi.stnig  of  about  6  (»0 
di.l  not  protiibly  exceed  180.    Th.-  number  did  not  ex-  I  vols,  appropriated  to   lie  use  of  is  owMi  students.   The 
""" ."  ..l'.'"".-7..  . ..    ...      .         .....      ,.  ., —   ,       college  museum,  which  occupies  two  large  and  elegant 

rooms,  besiih?s  minor  apartments,  Is  particularly  rich  In 
objects  of  natural  history. 

The  present  university  buildings,  which  are  on  a  very 
magnificent  scale,  were  begun  in  1789,  the  expense  being 
defrayed  partly  by  public  subiicrlptions,  but  chiefly  >iy 
repeated  grants  from  government.  The  structure  li 
quadrangtilar,  35H  fit.  by  259,  Inclosing  a  court.    A  hand. 


ce.«l  506  In  17&3  (MaiUand,  p.  370.):  It  was  I,i279  in 
1791-92.  The  rapid  diminution  of  attendunco  since 
ISifil,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  — 

Yean.  No.  of  Students, 

1822-3  .  -         2,344 

18.10.1  -         •  2,023 

18.36  7  .  -  l,i<)4 

1839.40        -  -  IjSJW 

PrcNutUnc*  I8«t.3  l>o«t 
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%otae  portico,  lupportcd  by  maisWe  Doric  columns, 
forms  the  chief  entrance.  This  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  the  only  thing  that  is  now  wanted  to  complete  the 

The  celebrity  of  Edinburgh  as  a  medical  school  has 
of  late  depended  materially  on  the  schools  of  a  number 
of  private  lecturers  of  eminence  in  their  separate  depart- 
mctitt,  particularly  In  medicine.  They  arc  generally 
members  uf  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  attend- 
ance on  their  courses  of  lectures  is  allowed  by  that 
body  to  quality  for  examination.  This  college  grants 
diplomas  in  surgery,  but  not  In  medicine ;  so  that  a 
person  may  obtain  the  rank  of  surgeon  In  Kdlnhurgh 
without  attwndlng  a  single  class  in  the  university;  a 
circumstance  which,  of  late  years,  has  tended  to  dimi- 
nish the  attendance  in  the  latter.  A  number  of  the 
lecturers,  in  1839,  united  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  body  called  Queen's  College.  The  lectures  of  this 
institution,  as  well  as  those  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  tlic  Itoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  recognised  by  the 
University  of  l/ondon.  and  qualify  for  examination  before 
tliat  body.  The  Koyal  College  of^  Surgeons,  incorporated 
by  charter.  In  1778,  has  recently  built  a  Hall  in  >Iicolson 
Street,  which  ranks  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of 
architecture  In  the  city. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  established  so 
early  as  1081  by  a  charter  from  »jl-..'>rles  1 1.  The  number 
of  its  fellows,  resident  and  non-resident,  's  about  1 00. 
'['heir  Hall  is  in  George-street,  a  handsome  ediUco,  of 
the  Grecian  style,  built  in  1775. 

The  High  School  Is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Edinburgh  schools ;  and  is  surpassed 
but  by  few  classlcul  seminaries  In  the  empire.  It  was 
instituted  In  1.519,  but  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  re- 
ereoted  in  1.577.  It  nov;'  consists  of  a  rector,  and  four 
otiier  Greek  and  Latin  masters,  each  of  whom  begins  an 
elementary  class  yearly,  and  .it  the  end  of  four  years 
hands  it  over  to  the  rector,  under  whom,  generally  during 
two  additional  years,  the  curricvlum  of  study  is  com- 
pleted. The  scliool  also  embrace.s  teachers  of  writing, 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  French.  The  present 
building,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city,  is 
«itu.itca  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill  j  it  was 
opened  In  1829,  is  composed  of  a  central  body  and  two 
wings,  and  cost  34,000/.  The  number  of  scholars  has 
been  (1820)  as  high  as  968 ;  but  for  some  years  past,  the 
numlier  has  been  rather  under  400.  1  his  decline  is 
not,  however,  ascribable  to  any  falling  oflT  it;  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school,  but  to  the  institution,  in  1824,  of  a 
more  aristocratical  establishment  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  conducted  l)y  a  com- 
mittee of  subscribers.  Considering  the  excellence  of  the 
initructlon,  the  fees  charged  at  the  High  School  are  very 
moderate,  not  exceeding  In  all  5/.  a  year ;  the  fees  at  the 
Academy  are  about  twice  as  much.  A  Naval  and  Military 
Academy,  Instituted  In  1825,  embraces  all  the  classes  ne- 
cessary tor  the  two  professions  from  which  its  title  Is 
derived,  as  well  as  ail  the  branches  implied  In  a  liberal 
education.  The  other  more  eminent  schools,  to  which 
we  cin  do  no  more  than  allude,  are  the  Southern  Aca- 
demy, situate<l  in  George-square,  embracing  not  merely 
classical  literature,  but  all  the  tjranches  requisite  in  a 
commercial  or  general  education  ;  the  Hill-street  Insti- 
tution in  the  New  Town,  of  which  a  similar  character 
niav  bo  given ;  the  Circus  Place  School,  a  seminary  for 
English  literature ;  the  Ladies'  Institution  for  the 
Southern  Districts;  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  (attendance  upwards  of  100, 
whose  average  age  may  be  16);  Dr.  Bell's  School  (at- 
tendance 400) ;  Lancastrian  School  (attendance  GOO) ; 
the  Sessional  School,  supiiortcd  by  the  Kirk  Sessions 
of  Edi)iburgli  (attendance  300) ;  School  of  Arts,  or  Me- 
clianics'  Institute  (attendance  4.')0). 

The  follow  iUK  table  ( Education  Inquiry.  Scotland,  Ses- 
sion li*37,  vol.  xlvii.)  shows  the  general  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Edinburgh,  including  the  number  of  parochial 
and  of  nun-parochial  schools,  and  the  numbei  of  teachers 
and  of  scholars :  —  ( .See  next  col.) 

This  table  embraces  all  the  pars.  Included  under  Edin- 
burgh, both  rivil  and  quoad  sacra,  as  they  stood  in  18114. 
The  number  of  par.  schools  was  then  ti ;  and  of  non- 
parochial,  ,102.  Some  of  the  returns  are  defective  as  to 
the  number  of  scholars  ;  but  they  give,  notwithstanding, 
an  aggregate  amount  of  14,666,  showing  that  9^  per  cent, 
of  the  pop.  of  the  capita!  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  I>eith, 
wrre  being  educated  at  the  same  time.  But  if  we 
make  allowance  for  the  defective  returns,  and  take  also 
Into  account  the  numlier  uf  pupils,  chiefly  females, 
attending  private  boarding  schools,  and  those  whose 
edocation  is  strictly  domestic,  the  probability  is  that  the 
proportion  will  bo  8i  per  cent,  instead  of  OJ ;  a  larger 
jirofmrtion  than  perhaps  any  other  town  of  any  consi- 
derable site  can  exhibit.  These  returns  do  not  extend 
to  pupils  attending  the  School  of  Arts,  or  the  Edin- 
burgli  Philosophical  Association ;  thr  object  of  which 
Litter  is  to  afford  Instruction  by  lectr^-es  to  the  middle 
classes  after  business  hours,  in  winter.    The  attendance 
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on  the  one  may  be,  as  stated  above,  about  400  ;  on  the 
other,  4.50.  Literary  and  scientific  associations,  we  may 
here  mention,  are  common  In  Edinburgh,  such  as  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Astronomical  Institution,  the  observ- 
atory attached  to  which  on  the  Calton  Hill  is  in  the 
purest  classical  taste,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Wer- 
nerinn  Society,  the  Roval  Physical,  the  Royal  Medical, 
the  Cuvlerlan,  the  Pllnian,  the  Speculati>'p  Societies. 
There  are  also  various  subscription  libraries,  some  of 
them  of  great  extent  and  value. 

Charitable  institutions  are  so  numerous  in  Edinburgh, 
that  we  can  do  little  more  than  barely  enumerate  them. 
The  most  important  is  George  Hcriot's  Hospital,  whose 
founder  was  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  James  VL  This 
noble  structure,  which  is  of  tiuadrangular  form,  with 
a  court  In  the  centre,  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  from 
a  plan  of  the  celcbrater)  Inigo  Jones,  is  devoted  to  "the 
maintenance  and  '.  lucatlon  of  poor  fatherless  boys,  free- 
men's sons  of  tilt  vown  of  Edinburgh."  It  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  boys  in  1659,  when  30  were  admitted. 
It  now  contains  180  ;  but  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament, 
the  Governors  nf  the  hospital  .ire  empowered  to  erect 
schools  from  the  surpluses  of  income,  throughout  the 
town,  for  the  gratuitous  education  primarily  of  freemen's 
sons ;  but  if  circumstances  admit,  to  be  open  to  the 
children  of  poor  parents  generally.  One  such  school, 
containing  250  pupils,  has  been  in  operation  for  two 
y  ?ars  ;  and  several  others  are  about  to  he  opened,  while 
still  more  arc  contemphited.  The  m<inagement  of  the 
charity  is  vested  in  the  18  city  clergymen,  and  In  the 
members  of  the  town  council ;  total  51.  The  revenue  of 
the  hospitnl  is  upwards  of  14,000/.  a  year.  The  othi^r  cha- 
ritable institutions  are  George  Watson's  Hospital,  founded 
in  1741,  containing  80  boys  ;  John  Watson's  Hospital, 
founded  In  1825,  and  containing  120  children,  male  and 
female;  the  Merchant  Maiden  and  the  Trades'  Maiden 
Hos^'itiiis;  the  Orphan  Hospital;  Gillespie's  Hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  old  dec.iyed  men  and  women,  and 
attached  to  it  is  a  free-school,  attended  by  about  160 
poor  children  ;  Trinity  Hospital,  founded  by  the  widow  of 
James  II.  In  14GI,  for  the  benefit  of  "burgesses,  their 
wives,  or  children  not  married,  nor  under  the  age  of 
SOyears;"  Cauvin's  Hospital  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  sons  of  poor  teachers,  and  of  poor  but 
honest  farmers  ;  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  Magdalene  Asylum ;  Lunatic 
Asylum  ;  House  of  Refuge  ;  Royal  In^rmaty,  founded 
in  1736;  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  Sick; 
Lying-in  Hospitals  ;  DIspensHrics.  In  addition  to  these, 
and  other  less  important  charities,  three  bequests  have 
recently  been  made  for  benevolent  purposes.  James 
Donaliison,  printer,  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1830,  be- 
queathed 210,000/.  '^T  the  endowment  and  erection  of 
an  hospital  for  the  luaintenance  of  200  poor  boys  and 
girls.  Sir  William  Fettes,  who  died  in  1836,  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  large  fortune  to  form  an  endowment  for 
the  maintenance,  education,  and  outfit  of  joung  people 
whose  parents  have  fallen  into  adverse  circumstances- 
George  Chalmers,  plumber,  who  died  in  1830,  bequeathed 
30,000/.  for  the  erection  and  support  of  an  hospital  "  for 
the  sick  and  hurt." 

Cour/iq/'/ato.  — Edinburgh  is  distinguished  by  being 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Scotland,  or  College 
of  Justice,  founded  by  James  V.  In  1.532.  Of  these, 
the  principal  is  the  Court  of  Session,  or  supreme  civil 
court,  which  possesses  in  itself  all  those  peculiar  powers 
exercised  in  England  by  the  Courts  of  Chancery, 
Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Admiralty,  and  others, 
being  a  court  both  of  law  and  equity.  The  constitution 
of  the  court  has  undergone  various  modifications  in  its 
different  departments,  during  the  last  300  years.  At 
present  it  consists  of  13  judges,  called  lords,  and  sepa- 

*  This  par.  cmliraees  Heriot's  Hospital,  the  whool  uf  the  chnrltjr 
Workhouse,  anil  die  Model  Infant  School ;  but  the  number  of  scho- 
lars is  not  civen  In  the  return.  Some  of  the  other  pars.  Include  v«- 
ilous  sinlil.ir  histilutlons.  but  whether  llu'  returns  comprue  the 
ohllilr'  n  that  attend  ilier.  docs  not  npiwar.    We  tielteve  thej  do. 
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rated  into  the  first  and  second  divisions :  in  tlic  former 
there  are  C  lords,  in  the  latter  7.  The  two  divisions 
form  distinct  courts,  but  they  may,  and  on  import- 
ant questions  do,  sit  in  juilgment  together.  From  the 
(Irst  (lifisiun  are  detached  2  judges,  called  Lords  Or- 
din^iry,  and  from  the  second  there  are  taken  3.  Before 
one  or  other  of  these  Ordinaries,  all  cases  must  lie 
brought  in  the  fl,-st  instance  ;  hut  an  appeal  lies  from 
their  judgment  to  that  division  before  whose  ordinary 
the  case  was  primarily  tried.  Cases  may  be  appealed 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
decision  of  the  latter  being  flnal.  The  court  has  a  winter 
term  of  4  months,  and  a  summer  term  of  'i  montlis. 
Trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  was  introduced  into  .Scotland, 
under  a  separate  court,  in  IHIIi ;  but  in  1830  this  tribunal 
merged  in  the  court  of  session.  In  the  same  supreme 
court  has  been  invested  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I'eind 
or  TitIre  Court,  (the  peculiar  duty  of  whicli  was  to 
regulate  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland),  of  the  Cominissarv  or  t'diisistnrial 
('ourt,  and  the  Court  of  Kxclie(|uer.  The  IIIkIi  Court 
of  Justiciary  or  supreme  Criminal  (^lurt  was  instituted 
in  \ftTl.  It  is  composed  of  a  president  called  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  and  of  other  live  judges,  who  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  lord.i  of  session,  but  tlie  crown  may  ap- 
point any  of  the  other  liirils  to  act  should  such  a  step  be 
thought  expedient.  (Sec  .Scotlano.; 

The  eiliHee  which,  since  the  I'nion,  has  been  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  lollege  of  Justice,  w.is  the  parliament 
house  of  Scotland,  from  I(i4(l,  the  (late  of  its  erection, 
down  to  1707,  when  the  I'nion  extinguished  the  separate 
legislature  of  Scotland.  The  bulliling  is  ^ituated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Old  Town,  being  separated  from  the  High 
Street  by  the  cathedral  of  St.Oiles.  A  small  space  called 
the  Parliament  Square  intervenes  between  it  ami  tliat 
church.  Nearly  half  the  buildings  which  formed  this 
square  were  burnt  down  in  WU  ;  but  both  St.  Oiles  and 
the  I'arlmment  House  escaped.  A  new  front,  tliou);h 
but  little  in  harmony  with  the  surroimdiiiK  buildings,  lias 
iH'en  given  to  the  latter,  and  gre.it  changes  have  licen  ef- 
fected in  its  interior  in  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
There  is  in  Ihc  court  occuiiied  by  the  second  division  an 
adinirable  statue  by  Itoubilliac,  ol  Duncan  Forbes,  ol  Cul- 
loden,  president  of  the  Court  of  Ses^iion  ;  and  in  the  court 
occupied  by  the  first  division  i«  a  statue  of  I'rcsident 
lllair  ;  and  in  the  outer  house,  where  the  lords  ordinary 
ait,  is  a  statue  of  Henry  Dniidas,   Lord  Melville:    the 


la..t  two  are  by  Chantrey,  but  they  are  poor  and  spirit- 
areil  w'  ' 

ll/i.-. 


los  coinparetl  with  the  masterly'production  of  Houbil- 


The  f.iciilty  of  advocates  Is  .in  association  of  barristers 
(but  not  incorporated),  entitlrd  to  iilead  before  the 
supreme  or  any  other  courts  of  record.  The  society  of 
writers  to  the  sigiu-t  is  an  incorporated  body,  ipialilied 
t<i  conduct  cases,  as  agents,  bel'ore  the  same  courts,  and 
enjoying  the  exclusive  right  ni  preparing  such  papers  or 
w.irrants  .is  are  to  receive  ilie  royal  se.d  or  signet, 
whence  their  designatloii.     The  solicitors  before  Ihi'  sii- 

{iri'ine  rourts  form  a  body  of  attorneys  incorpor.ited  in 
7^17,  hut  of  inferior  grade  and  dignity  to  tin' wrilcrs  to 
the  signet.  Advocites'  first  clerks  may  pr.ii Use  liif'ore 
the  kupreme  courts  by  undergoing  the  usual  exan:inatiun, 
and  paying  certain  fees. 

The  legal  practitioners,  all  ranks  included,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  iniiiiirtant  class  in  I'diuburgh.  I'lili- 
lic  opinion  Is,  to  a  eonslderalile  extent,  alfeitcil  by  their 
intluetice  :  they  form  a  very  numerous  body  ;  but  while 
they  have  greatly  incriased  in  numbers  iluihig  the  last 
40  vciirs,  the  biisiiicKS  of  the  Court  of  .SeHhioii,  iM'fore 
which  almost  all  of  tlii'in  exclusivily  practise,  has  iin- 
ilergiine  a  remarkable  illinliiulion.  The  lolloping  table 
sboMii  till-  number  of  new  cases  enrolled  for  the  first 
time  III  the  Crurt  of  Sesslim  at  several  dlirereiit  periods, 
Hiih  tlienuniiiersnr  advocates  and  a^i  iiK,  the  laller  em- 
bracing writers  to  the  signet,  nnd  all  professlmial  IncMi 
•lillthHl  to  practise  before  the  supreme  courts  :  — 
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It  thus  appears  llml  while  the  nundier  of  eases  annii- 
nllv  enroll.  .1  lor  the  liisf  time  in  the  Court  id  Ses«loii  Is 
lie.irly  a  half  less  than  It  m.is  In  I?!'**,  the  number  of 
iidiiH'.ite«  ha*  almost  doubled,  and  that  of  agnita  of  all 
kinds  has  nearly  tribled.  A>,  however,  the  capital  and 
pi'p.  li  the  country  have  nearly  donbled  within  the 
lime  specilleil,  It  is  probable  th.it  eonvevain  lug  an. I 
soi'h  ili'p.otinenfs  ol  business  hau*  gteaify  Incrciisid, 
but  liol  marly  to  the  same  extent  ,is  the  nunilHT  id  la\s- 
yers.      It   i«   owing   to  the   unprosperous   state  of    the 

firoiessliin  id  the  law  In  I  dlnb.irgli,  and  to  the  falling  oil 
II  Ills  MDuuiit  vf  slni'mili  ut  the  uiilvorslly,  that  the 


stationary  or  declining  state  of  the  city,  and  the  conie. 
quent  fall  of  house  rents,  must  be  imputed. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  parliament  house 
are  numerous  apartments,  some  of  them  spacious  and 
highly  ornamented,  fitted  up  for  the  libraries  belonging 
to  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  the  writers  to  the  signet 
The  library  of  the  former  body  was  established  in  l|j82 
This  collection,  which  exceeds  l.'iC^OOO  volumes,  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  Scotland,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  noble  national  library.  The  library  of  the 
writers  to  the  signet  is  also  large  and  very  valuable. 

Places  ('/ amusement.—  Among  these  may  be  specified 
the  theatre,  which  Is  tolcrauly  well  attended ;  the  as- 
sembly  rooms,  &c.  The  former,  situated  at  the  \.  end 
of  North  liridge-strect,  is  a  plain  building  externaily 
but  is  handsomely  and  conveniently  fitted  up.  The  as- 
sembly rooms  in  George-street  ate  large  and  elega"t. 
Golf  is  a  favourite  game ;  and  curling  and  skating  are 
very  favourite  amusements  in  winter,  when  the  toclit  of 
Duddingstoiie  and  Lochmid  happen  to  be  frozen  over. 

Manvjactures. —  Edinburgh  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  manufacturing  town.  The  brewing  of  ale  has  I'ur  uu. 
wards  of  two  centuries  been  established  in  Edinbiirgli ' 
and  without  referring  to  the  breweries  in  the  vicinity,  the 
number  at  present  in  operation  in  the  city  is  28 ;  tiie  num- 
ber of  persons  employed,  exclusive  of  masters,  about  fioO' 
and  the  produce  I!)3,lli0barrelsaycar.  There  are  only  two 
distilleries  of  whiskey  immediately  connected  with  Kdln- 
burgh  ;  Loehrln,  which  employs  '23G  men,  and  aunu.illy 
produces  74ll,IHX)  gallons  of  spirits  ;  and  Sunbury,  which 
employs  KMi  men,  and  produces  566,000  galliiiis  yearly. 
Tliereare  Ifieoach-maV.ingcstablishinents  In  Kdhiburgh] 
which  employ  about  fiOO  hands.  Figured  shawjg,  |n' 
imitation  of  those  of  Cashmere,  were  first  snrcesslully 
made  at  Falinburgh,  where  they  are  still  produced  in 
great  perfection.  This  took  place  about  lnfl.i,  and  tho 
honour  of  it  belongs  to  a  Miss  Howie,  who.  with  her  father, 
had  been  for  a  numlH-r  of  years  engaged  In  the  goKl  lacii 
manufuc'ture,  nnd  who  then  "  attempted  to  make  sipinrc 
shawls  of  the  most  simple  jiatterns,  in  imitation  iil  the 
Cashmere,  by  means  of  the  sewing  needle,  frimi  a  faliric 
made  <d'  silk,  spun  from  the  waste  made  in  reeling  the 
finest  Italian  silk.  This  pl.an  was  tedious  and  exncniivo, 
and  in  efl'ect  fell  short  of  the  originals.'  (III.)  Ilut  Imw 
clumsy  soever,  this  was  the  origin  of  a  maiiul'acture  ii.ra- 
of  great  Importance.  The  invention  of  the  Jacqiurd 
loom  gave  for  a  time  the  superiority  in  shaAl-nmking  to 
our  French  neighbours,  lint  a  knowledge  of  the  Inven- 
tion having  readied  this  country,  produced  a  reactum 
In  favour  of  tlie  Scotch  manufacture;  and  wliile  thii 
business  was  being  cultivated  with  greater  or  less  kk. 
cess  in  France,  it  established  itself  at  Norwich,  and  at 
I'alsley  and  (Glasgow.  Kiiiidiurgli,  from  the  connnenii'- 
ment  of  this  mamil'acture,  has  taken  the  lead  in  must  of 
the  improv 'inents  connected  with  it,  always  producing 
the  best  goi  lis  of  the  kind  ;  but  from  the  clrcuinstanreoi 
labour  of  various  kinds  being  lowi'r  in  I'alsley  and  lilas- 
gow,  the  nianiilacture  has  mostly  been  transferred  to 
these  |i|aces.  At  one  time  there  were  alioiit  IIMKI  haiiilt 
employed  in  Kdlnburgli  In  this  manulaiinre  ;  iiou  (IHIili 
It  scarcely  gives  work  to  lOU."  (Kncyc.  tliilaunicu,  art, 
Shall  Is. ) 

l.ilcralurc  has  long  been  not  only  the  princlp.il  gl.iry 
of  Kdlnburgli.  but  has  also  atrorded  a  principal  Minrit'.if 
.'inployineiit  to  the  population.  The  great  wiirki  i.f 
Hume.  Ilobertson,  and  Smitli,  were  not  indeed  |irint('il 
or  piililished  In  I'.dlnliurgli  ;  but  from  their  ai  a  the  dtv 
began  to  attain  to  great  dlstlnitlon  In  the  literary  woilii, 
anil  several  valuable  works  soon  after  bi>'an  to  Utile 
from  her  press.  The  publication  of  the  I  liinlmriih 
llevlew,  whlih  coinmeneed  In  IHIi'i,  added  gre.illv  ti.  ilie 
celebrity  of  Fdinbnrgh  as  a  literary  mart,  uliuli  Ka<  mil 
long  after  still  larther  exteiuled  by  the  ajipearance  of  tlie 
earlier  proilui  ti.'iis  of  Sir  Waller  Scott.  Sliire  thin  a 
a  vast  niiniber  of  worksof  the  highest  eminence,  inaliiiest 
every  department  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  sricmi'. 
have  appeared  at  I'dlnbiirgh  \  and  it  is  not  going  too  l.ir  to 
s.iy,  that  her  iires.>  has  contrlbiilid  ten  tini.  s  itiorc  t.i  tin' 
ilistruetiou,  tlie  aniiiseineiit,  ami  the  glory  ol  the  country, 
tlianalltlieotberpres.es  of  the  kliigil'<in  put  tngelhrr. 
tliiit  of  the  inelrojioiis  only  exeepte.l  In  this  respiTt, 
indeed.  I'diuburgh  need  not  fear  a  i  "inpitili.iii  with  any 
city,  illlur  of  ancient  or  moilern  tinns.  Il.r  press  pri'- 
sents  at  this  moment  no  symptoins  ol  decay  ;  and  IksMii 
the  I  dlnbiirgh  llevleH,  and  other  sl.indurd  «iirl,i,  It 
biriiisbes  tuo  Mlili'ly  circulated  mm  tidy  niagiidnia,  a 
Journal  (  Cliainbeis'),  the  best  by  fir,  and  the  nioit  in- 
tensively read,  of  the  class  of  cheap  pillilicatioiia  i  and  IS 
iieH«pa|>ers,  2  id  wliicb  ap|H'arlliiee times  a  week,:)  twire 
n  week  and  the  others  wei'kly.  There  are  now  |IS4"I 
In  Fdlnbiirgh  .Vi  printing  ofHces,  employing  fioin  '.iMlu 
l,ll(Nl  workmen,  exclusive  id  masters.  I'lie  niinilNr  uf 
persons,  men  and  women,  young  and  idd.  to  »liiini  the 
iiilsinesa  of  iHiiikbliidlng  gives  diri'ct  I'mployment,  ii  MS, 
exclusive  id  masters,  riien,  with  regard  to  the  lieok- 
selling  departiiieid,  the  lollowing  contalna  n  niinuli 
synopsis :  — 
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From  thlt  table  It  appears  that  there  are  110  difTcrent 
bookselling  establUhmenta  In  Edinburgh,  of  which  4!)  arc 
I'onartnery  hou«e»  j  that  of  these  copaitnery  houses,  20 
emnloy  no  clerkt ;  that  there  are  47  separate  booksellers, 
of  whom  17  employ  clerks,  and  30  not ;  and  that  there 
are  14  booksellers  on  a  small  scale,  who  have  neither 
clerk  apprentice,  warehouseman,  nor  porter  :  the  total 
number  of  persons  to  whom  the  bookselling  business 
oives  employment  being  318,  and  allowing  for  the  co- 
uartiiery  houses  about  350.  Most,  or  all  of  these  book- 
sellers, deal  in  stationery;  but  there  are,  besides,  18 
stationers,  properly  so  called,  who  employ  about  80  Indi- 

^'xhe  iln'en  manufacture,  both  as  respects  the  coarser 
and  finer  fabrics,  long  flourished  in  Kdinburgli.  "  The 
number  of  looms,"  says  Arnot,  "  employed  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  linen  trade  is  extremely  fluctuating  ;  the  largest 
number  that  has  been  known  is  about  l,.')00 ;  at  present 
(177!))  it  Is  supposed  there  are  upwards  of  8(10.  This 
citv  has  long  been  famous  for  making  the  finest  damask 
tiib'e  linen,  and  linen  in  the  Dutch  manner,  equal  to  any 
that  comes  from  Holland."  (//(*/.  p. 461.)  But  so  tho- 
rnuglily  has  the  linen  trade  disappeared,  that  there  are 
not  at  this  moment  50  looms  employed  in  the  city.  Uiin- 
fernillne  and  Dundee  have  become  the  cliief  scats  of  the 
manufacture,  the  former  devoting  itself  chiefly  to  damask 
and  diaper,  the  latter  to  Osnaburghs  and  the  coarser 

"'fhe  first  of  the  Scotch  hanks,  the  Bank  of  .Scotland, 
was  established  In  Edinbiirgli  In  IC9I).  The  otBce 
now  occupied  by  this  bank,  was  erected  in  the  course  of 
the  iiresent  century ;  it  Is  situated  in  the  street  leading 
from  the  High  Street  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Mound,  and  is 
a  large  liandsome  edinco,  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
among  tlie  public  buildings  of  tlie  city.  The  next  bank 
inslitiiled  in  the  city  was  the  Iloyal  Bank  of  Scot- 
land in  17^7;  the  third,  the  British  Linen  Company, 
was  set  on  foot.  In  1746.  There  are  now  eleven 
banks  in  the  town  (of  which  four  ore  branch  banks), 
which  with  a  single  exception,  arc  all  Joint-stock  csta- 
hllfhnienH,  with  wide  constituencies  ;  they  have  In  ge- 
neral large  capitals,  and  vast  sums  In  deposit.  They 
are  with  the  exception  In  iiiiestioii,  all  hanks  of  Issue. 
I'lii  years  ago  there  were  seven  private  banks  in  Kdin- 
burgli, liut  now  only  the  one  just  referred  to.  ( I'or  an 
account  of  the  .Scotch  system  of  banking,  see  Scotland.) 
A  navlngs'  bank  was  established  in  April,  1830.  Us 
(K'lwults  amounted,  on  7th  Feb.  IHtO,  to  IKI.OIO/.  y*.  4ri. ; 
the  number  of  Its  depositors  being,  at  the  same  time, 
ls.4ll>. 

The  Union  Tanal,  which  commeneos  at  I'ort  llopc- 
10*11,  im  the  \V.  of  Fdinburgh,  and  joins  the  Forth  and 
I  lyile  Canal,  near  Falkirk,  forms  a  continuous  line  of 
nalpr  ccimmniiic.ition  between  the  Scottish  capital  and 
titisgiiw  and  the  \V.  of  Scotland.  The  course  of  the 
Inloii  laiial  is  IlHin.,  Its  depth  .Ml.,  Its  wl.lth  at  the 
Mirlaie  4011.,  and  at  the  botlmn  ai  ft.  All  act  y»a8  oh. 
Iiiiuil  111  l"!!!  lor  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
I'llliiUurgli  and  (ila»g.iw  ;  and  It  Is  supjiosed  the  work 
willbeiMuipleted  in  \'*Vi.  The  length  of  the  Mho  is  40  m. 
A  railway  Is  now  being  made  between  Fdinburgh  and 
Ni'uhiiven,  n  dlntaiice  of  'im.  Kdinbiirgb  is  connected 
«lih  the  coal  district,  S.  iif  the  town,  by  llie  KdiiiburKh 
anil  Dalkeith  rallroiid,  which  has  lirain  lies  to  I.elth, 
I'lirlii-bcllo,  luid  Fisher-row,  in  all  lf>m.     It  was  opened 

111  mi. 

lor  a  lengthened  period,  Kdlnburgh  was  very  Indlf. 
fircutly  supplieil  with  water.  Then-  are  no  springs  of 
any  iinpiiri.iiice  within  the  city;  the  water  loiuire.l  fi.r 
111  coii>uni|itiim  being  convejed  in  pipes  from  a  loii- 
•l.leralile  ilUtance.  'nie  first  of  these  pipes  was  laid  In 
|i*l ;  anil  ii.Ulltions  were  ina.le  (o  It  In  I7'i'i,  17><7,  and 
i;'.iii.  Mill,  however,  tli"  supply,  owing  to  the  liicnase 
III  liii|iiiliilloii,  was  very  defective,  and  It  becanie  iieeei- 
lary  tii  take  more  efllch'iit  measiirei  f.ir  increasing  Its 
i|ii«ntity  In  this  view  a  joiiU-stock  company  was  esta- 
hinli.tl  hy  act  of  parliament  In  1K1!I,  whieli  has  conn^yeil 
hiiii  the  tiiwn  tin' wall  r  of  the  Crawlev  and  (ileiieorse 
ti  Hugs,  almiit  7  III.  S.W.  from  the  city.  The  works 
tint  have  liren  eoiislriicted  lo  <irect  this  object  are  on 
aiciil.'  .if  great  iniigiilficeiice,  iin  I  do  lioiionr  aliki'  to  the 
ikill  lit  the  engineer.  Mr.  Jardliic,  niid  (he  public  spirit 
of  the  c.iinp.niy.  'I he  whole  cost  of  this  great  w.irk 
snnmiited  to  nearly  VlHi,iNKi/. ;  but  the  city  has  now  the 
inotlm.il.le  advantage  nl  »ii  Hbnii.liiiit  supply  of  the  most 
pvri'llciit  water.  1  liu  cost  Is  defrayed  by  a  water  rate 
ili.irgid  on  all  proiM-rly. 
Kdlubuigh  Is  cslreiutly  well  lighted  with  gns  ;  and 


the  pavement  of  the  streets  and  lanes  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  Us  excellence.     The  best  material  for 

I  laving  is  found  In  the  neighbourhood.     Some  of  th0 
eadlng  streets  are  now  macadamised. 

Advantages  and  Sisadeantages  of  Edinburgh 
as  a  Place  of  Residence,  —  As  a  place  of  re- 
sidence for  persons  in  the  upper  ranks,  to 
whom  the  expenses  and  excessive  distractions 
of  a  London  life  may  nut  be  quite  suitable, 
Edinburgh  seems  to  iiold  out  greater  advan- 
tages than  an^  other  city  perhaps  in  the  em- 
pire. Not  being  to  any  great  extent  a  seat  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  there  is  neither  that  eager 
and  restless  pursuit  of  gain,  nor  that  occasional 
ostentation  and  misuse  of  new  riches,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of  society  in  sucb 
places,  and  to  make  them,  fur  the  most  part, 
uncomfortable  for  the  habitation  of  those  who 
take  no  share  in  the  prevailing  occupations; 
while  there  is  still  such  an  assemblage  of  edu- 
cated persons  in  easy  circumstances,  as  to  consti- 
tute a  society,  at  once  unusually  intelligent,  and 
reasonably  polite.  The  upper  classes  of  this  so- 
ciety consist  chiefly  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  legal  and  other  learned  profes- 
sions; avery  unusual  proportion  of  accomplished 
artists,  engineers,  and  men  of  science,  with  a  cer- 
tain admixture  of  landed  proprietors,  or  other 
]icrsons  of  independent  fortune,  who  have  come 
with  their  families  for  the  purposes  of  education 
or  amusement,  which  may  both  be  here  found  of 
better  quality,  and  at  easier  rates,  than  in  most 
other  places.  At  the  High  School,  and  the 
New  Academy  in  particular,  every  thing  that  is 
taught  at  the  great  public  schools  of  England 
may  be  as  perfectly  accuiitcd  at  an  inlinitelv  less 
expense,  and  with  less  liazard,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  moral  habits  of  the  pupils;  being  all  day- 
schools  only,  and  the  lads  continuing  therefore 
to  reside  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  (amilies,  or 
in  others  into  which  thev  have  been  individually 
adopted,  and  never  collected  promiscuously  in 
large  boarding-houses.  There  are  also  excellent 
teachers  fur  all  the  modern  languages,  music, 
drawing  (fur  which  last  there  are  also  twu  pub- 
lic academies  j,  dancing,  fencing,  and  other  ac- 
complishments, on  far  more  moderate  terms  than 
in  the  metropolis. 

There  is  a  regular  theatre  royal,  and  other  in- 
ferior dramatic  establishments  ;  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  painting  and  sculpture,  by  native  artists; 
out  of  which  there  have  been  purchases  made 
( chiefly  by  means  of  a  very  extensive  association) 
to  the  amount  of  more  tliaii  J,()()0/.  for  each  of 
the  last  five  years ;    fretpient  professional  con- 
certs, very  ninncruiisly  attended  ;    and,  besides 
public  asscmlilie.'',  a  great  deal  uf  dancing  and 
music  in  private  houses  fur  about  half  the  year. 
There  are  no  regular  residents  of  grait  fur- 
tune  ;  niul  the  style  of  living  is  pitched,  there- 
tore,  on  a  comparatively  moderate  scale  of  ex- 
pense,     'i'liere   prububly  are   not  four   or   li«c 
I'aiiiilles  that  spend  so  iiuich  as  4,(XM)<.  a  year; 
iiiul  fur  hair  that  sum  an  establishment  may  be 
maintained   (with   gix^ti  maiiiigenient)   on   the 
highest  level  uf  the  place.     There  probably  aro 
not  more  than   150  private  carriages  kept,  ex- 
cliiiive  uf  r»bs  ur  flies.     Hut,  from  the  shortness 
uf  the  rlistniu'i's,  and  old  frufral  habits,  this  is  by 
no  mentis  cuiislilrred  as  so  indis|iensable  to  a 
cunipU'te  establishment,  as  in  many  societies  of 
no  higher  prrtensiuns.     'i'hese  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable, uf  course,  only  lu  thuse  who  may  wish 
to   live   and  receive  cjjniiiany  on  the  best  and 
handsomest   footing.       Much   ctnnfurt   and   re- 
R|iei-tiiliiliiy  mny  no  doubt  be  obtained  on  fur 
inferior  iiironies;  nor  is  tlierc  any  iilnce  lU'rliapi 
in  the  kiiigiloiii,  vvliere  iiiilivuluRls  enjoying  any 
:t  It 
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reputation,  or  possessing  any  accomplishment  or 
social  recommendation,  muy  find  access  to  the 
best  company  with  less  necessity  of  expense. 
Persons  engaged  in  literary  undertakings,  havo 
facilities  for  obtaining  loans  of  books  from  the 
great  public  libraries  already  mentioned,  that  are 
wholly  unknown  in  London, 

Ordinary  provisions,  or  at  least  fish,  poultry, 
and  vegetables,  and  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner fuel,  the  keep  of  horses,  nnd  house  rents,  arc 
very  greatly  lower  than  in  London :  but  bread, 
wine,  groceries,  servants'  wages,  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, and  household  furniture,  are  nearly  the 
same.  There  are  very  good  coach-building  esta- 
blishments, and  on  an  extensive  scale;  from 
which  very  substantial  articles  are  furnished  very 
much  under  the  London  prices. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  called  gaming  now  in 
Edinburgh  society  ;  a  good  deal  of  literary  and 
political  conversation ;  much  dining  out,  with 
excellent  wines,  still  perhaps  too  liberally  par- 
taken of;  and  rather  more  than  the  London 
opportunities  for  love-making,  with  quite  as  few 
rash  or  unsuitable  marriages.  Party  politics  run 
higher,  perhaps,  and  arc  more  bitterly  asserted, 
than  in  the  larger  society  of  the  metropolis,  and 
to  an  extent  which  still  interferes  too  much 
with  the  natural  operation  of  social  affinities; 
though  less,  certainly,  than  during  the  first 
heats  and  panics  of'  the  French  revolution. 
The  Episcopal  chapels  are  very  well  attended, 
and  chiefly  by  the  higher  classes.  The  clergy 
of  the  (Presbyterian)  establishment  go  less 
than  in  former  times  into  general  society ;  and 
arc  mostly  occupied  in  the  zealous  and  merito- 
rious exercise  of  their  sacred  duties  :  though,  un- 
doubtedly, gome  religious  acrimony  and  uncha- 
rity  may  be  uccasiunully  found  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  societies  which  would  be  otherwise 
delightful.  There  is  a  greater  turn  for  read- 
ing, and  evxv.  for  scientific  study,  among  the 
nuddling  and  lower  orders,  than  in  any  other 
place  of  the  same  extent  in  the  empire;  and 
more  lectures  and  subscription  libraries  for  their 
use,  and  mostly  maintained  entirely  by  their  con- 
tributions. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that, 
in  consequence  of  causes  that  will  be  afterwards 
noticed,  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  population  have  beei>  lowered,  and 
that  local  misery  and  destitution  prevail  to  an 
extent  which  seems  to  call  on  the  justice  as  well 
ns  the  feelings  of  the  community  for  s.  me  ef- 
fectual relief. 

Edinburgh  I'g  also  to  be  considered  as  a  g.ir- 
rison  town  ;  having  generally  a  foot  regiment 
quartered  in  the  c;islle,  and  a  regiment,  or  part 
of  a  regiment  of  horse,  in  the  cavalry  barracks 
nl  Piershill ;  besides  a  station  of  orilnance  or 
engineers  at  Leith  fort;  establishtnenls  which, 
together  with  the  habitual  residetu'e  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  .Scotliind,  anil  his  imi/c, 
teiul,  in  some  degree,  tu  diversify  and  enliven 
its  general  society. 

The  only  other  places  within  the  realm  which 
can  be  named  in  competition  as  places  of  lesi- 
deiice,  are  lialh  and  Dublin  ;  hut  Kdiiiliurgh 
seems  entitle<l  to  the  preference  over  either : 
liath  Is  still  but  a  great  watering-place,  with 
little  of  a  settled  popiiliilioti,  and  far  less  original 
iiiiellectual  activity.  Nobudv  will  imagine  that 
the  Eilinliurgh  Keview,  or  fllackwood's  Afaga- 
(ine,  could  have  originate<l  or  been  supported  in 
that  great  resort  of  gouty  ciinons  anil  card- 
idayitig  ilowagen.  As  to  Diililin,  agiiiii,  few 
Jirilish  families,  it  is  thought,  have  ever  taken 
n|i  a  voliin'iirv  residence  in  any  pait  of  the  sister 
Ulaiul ;  aid   btiblln  would  tciircely  ajipt  at  the 


most  attractive  part.  The  extremes  of  fortune  and 
of  party  are  too  much  blended  there.  The  poinu 
of  the  vice-regal  court  contrasts  painfully  with 
the  squalid  misery  of  the  poorer  quarters;  and 
the  l"tter  Orangeism  of  its  corporation  and  uni- 
versity,  with  the  fiery  and  turbulent  zeal  of  the 
Catholic  body :  while  the  ghost  of  recent  inde- 
pendence stalks  frowningly  across  the  path  of 
the  avatar  of  impossible  repeal. 

The  Scotch  metropolii  had  long  the  unenviable  repu- 
tation or  Iwlng  one  of  the  ilirtleit  towns  in  Kurope ;  and 
though  vast  improvements  have  been  effected  in  thli 
respect,  the  reproach  ia  not  yet  completely  obviated, 
The  dirtiness  of  the  OldTown  seemi  to  have  Iwcn  mainly 
attributable  to  the  crowded  state  and  height  of  the 
buildings,  nnd  to  the  want  of  water.  These  circiim- 
stances  hindered  the  furmation  of  water-closets,  and  ol 
common  sewers  ;  and  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  war  there  was  probably  not  a  dozen  of  the 
former,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  latter,  in  the  ciiv. 
Doth  are  now  universal  in  the  New  Town,  l)iit  thry  are 
still  wanting  in  very  many  i)arts  of  the  Old  'i'own ;  and 
notwithstanding  the' rcKul.itlons  laid  down  and  ent'oricd 
ai  to  the  casting  of  flltli  on  the  streets,  they  can  never 
under  the  circumstances,  be.  perfet'tly  cle.jn.  hi  very 
many,  too,  of  the  stories  (JUU»)  or  houses,  especiallv 
those  In  the  narrow  closes  or  wynds  on  each  side  tlie 
High  Street,  there  it  no  supply  of  water,  s»vu  what 
is  obtHlncd  from  the  public  immpt  in  the  vicinity:  nvi 
this  circumstance,  comhined  with  the  want  of'venti^ 
lation,  and  with  the  poverty  and  usually  crowded  sl,itc 
of  the  inmates,  render  them  the  abode  of  lilth,  misi'ri-, 
and  disease,  to  an  extent  that  would  not  easily  be  \k. 
lievcd. 

None  but  burgesses  were  till  lately  entitled  to  cam  nn 
any  trade  or  manufacture  within  the  royalty  Kut  uvare 
not  aware  that  there  now  exists  any  such  ii.dhlblihpnor 
exclusion.  Ncme,  however, but  burgesses  ortiwirchllumi 
have  a  cl.tim  on  the  charity  of  the  Trinity  Hospital,  nml 
none  but  the  sons  of  burgesses  are  entitled  tu  lulmisjioii 
to  llerint's  (lospital.  There  arcelght  incdrpnniti'd  crafts 
within  the  burgh  — hammcr-inen, tailors, » rights,  balicri, 
shoemakers,  weavers,  tieshers,  and  barbers  — all  numU 
nally  enjoying  exclusive  privileges,  and  nil  possessnl  df 
funds  apiiroprlateil  to  the  support  of  decayed  ineiiibcri 
and  the  widows  of  members. 

lieing  situated  near  the  sea  in  n  rich  well-culllvatrd 
country,  the  markets  of  Kdlnburgh  are  extrcmily  will 
supplied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  at  a  ri'a9i'>n,ililt' 
rate.  I'ish,  in  particular,  Is  botli  abundant  and  elicip, 
(/'oal,  which  is  the  only  fuel,  is  brought  Ironi  near  lU. 
kcith,  by  railway,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Irinn  near  I.iii. 
Iltliguw,  by  canal,  on  the  other:  It  Is  nut  ni  KDud  ,i! 
that  used  in  London,  hut  costs  less  than  hall  the  prico. 

Notwithstanding  its  plctures(|ue  beauty,  tlic  sltuaiinn 
of  Kdlnburgh  Iwii  several  very  considerable  dU.idi.in- 
tages.  Owing  to  the  uiievenness  of  the  grmuul  iin  nhiifa 
It  Is  iMiIlt,  n  large  expense  has  liiul  to  Im>  inciirreii  In  ilu' 
formation  of  l)ridges  and  roads  l)etween  the  diir<'rint 
nai  ts  of  the  city,  nnd  in  the  lower  parts  of  many  nf  tlic 
houses.  The  town  is  also  Very  much  ex|>iised  :  ami  ii 
prolinbly  more  subject  to  vIdIciii  gusts  of  hIikI  than  any 
other  great  city  in  theemjdre.  Tlie  K.  winds  in  .April. 
May,  nnd  June  are  unusually  piercing,  and  not  unlrr. 
i)Ucnlly  bi^lig  with  them  thlcV  fogs:  owing  In  thcdiltj. 
culty  of  wnlering  the  streets  they  nre  iiflen  inleslrd  villi 
dust  so  ns  to  Im'  I'Xtrenxdy  unpleasant.  Ilnl.  nn  Ilic 
other  hand,  the  views  from  tin-  (alloii  llill  nnd  llio 
Castle,  embracing,  as  they  do,  the  I  nth  or  liiilh.  Ilir 
ojiposlte  sbori's  ot  I-  lie,  and  a  vast  extent  of  llni'  oMintry 
IiouihUhI  by  distant  nioiiiit.iins,  are  of  alniost  niiriiallnl 
iH'autv  nnd  variety.  No  where  else,  pirliaps,  can  iiuli 
varleii  and  exti'uslve  prns\iects  bu  coininanded  williiii 
the  |irri'inctt  of  a  large  cit)  . 

CiimlilioH  lit  Ihi-  I'liiir.  Hate  i\f  yinYlnlilu,  ,^r._The 
condlli<ni  of  tlie  lower  classis  In  I'dliiliortih  na<  Ihiii  |irii. 
gressiveiy  dei  lining  for  several  years  |i«st.  and  i>,  il 
this  nioinent,  exceedingly  depressiil.  \\  i' li  ;i\i' alti  uly 
glanii'd  at  tlie  sudden  stoppage  of  the  biiililiiitf  spiiiil.!- 

tions,  ami  other  circunistai s  that  have  cnn.pirnl  M 

pr<Kliii'e  this  state  of  tilings.  We  niav  Inic  add.  Iliil 
during  the  period  that  the  I'lilon  Canal  was  beliiK  i'\i  i- 
viiti'd,  a  great  nunilx'r  of  lri«b  liibonnrt  »<ri'  cnii'l"!"! 
npoii  lt,nmiiy  ol  whom  seltleil  In  I'.illnburiili ;  andliii- 
liig  since  received  large  acci'sslons  troiii  Irdsml.  ii>  • 
form  n  colony  of  several  tboiisaiids.  Injuring  llic  Sciih 
labourers   liy  llii'lr  coni|H'litlon,  and  l.ir  iiiorc  I')  llir 

IMTiilrious  example  of  their  low  e.tinialeid  what  ii 

■  •'»ary  for  cointortabie  subilsti'iice.  In  ci'nscipinio  > 
these  and  other  com  iirriiig  caiio's,  tbc  paiipir  |iii|>  ' 
I'lllnburKh  has  Ihtoiiii'  very  conilderable,  and  li,  son 
sorrv  to  say,  subjected  to  extreme  siin'i'rliig. 

'1 116  pour  here,  m  hi  must  utlmr  Scotch  tii«ni,  v 
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...M»- supported  by  assessments,  partly  by  coUectioni  Ifectedundcr  the  auaplccsof  government,  which  hasob, 
at  the  church  doors,  and  other  voluntary  contributions,  I  viated  this  threatened  calamity.     The  creditors  have 


mid  nartly  bv  the  interest  of  money  in  mortmain.    At  an 
averige  of  t'he  three  years  ending  witli  1837.  the  perma- 
nent paupers  on  the  roll  amounted  to  2,911,  tlie  lunatics 
In  140  and  the  occasional  poor  to  542,  making  an  aggre- 
ca'c  of  3,^'i3  Individuals.    The  total  sum  collected,  at  an 
iveragc  of  the  same  three  years,  for  the  relief  of  the 
iioor  including  the  expense  of  management,  amounted 
to  17  <")7*'-  a  y*'*'^'  "f  which  14,030/.  were  raised  by  assess- 
ment'  (Hcfiort  nf  Committee  qf  Assembly  on  the  Poor, 
ISVl  p.  2.)    But  there  is,  and  has  long  been  on  the  part 
of  tlie  magistrates  and  parochial  authorities  of  this  and 
most  Scotch  towns,  a  great  disinclination  to  admit  the 
cl  lims  of  paupers  for  relief,  -.d  a  strong  determination 
to  continc  the  allowances,  when  granted,  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits.  We  shall  elsewhere  state  the  rea- 
sons (erroneous,  as  we  believe)  that  liiive  led  to  this  prac- 
tice (.«''  Scotland);  but,  in  consequence  of  their  opera- 
tion many  persons  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  relief  should 
be  extended,  have  been  excluded  from  the  poor's  roll,  and 
the  nrovision  made  for  the  others  has  been  most  inadc- 
uiiate    These  conclusions  have  been  fully  established  by 
I)r  \lison,  in  his  imiiortant  tract  on  the  "  Management 
of  tlie  Poor  in  Scotland."    Edinburgh,  1910.    The  au- 
thentic information  given  in  this  tr.iet  us  to  the  state  of 
the  naiiiier  pop.  of  Edinburgh,  is  ouite  appalling.    Owing 
to  Ihe  inadequate  supply  and  bad  quality  of  their  food, 
••md  the  crowded  and  intolerably  filthy  state  of  their  lodg- 
inis  the  lanes  and  closes  of  the  Old  Town  are  hardly  ever 
free  from  malignant  fever;  and  the  mortality  is,  in  con- 
seinience,  unusually  great.     It  is  most  probable,  as  al- 
ready stated,  that  the  pop.  of  Edinburgh  has  been  about 
stitiiiiiary  since  1H3I  ;  and  in  that  year  the  pop.  of  the 
cilv  and  St.  ("uthbert's   par.,  excluding  the  Canongate, 
■nnouiited  to  IMfi.KK) :   now  it  appears  that  the  burials  in 
these  ilistricts  in  the  year  ending  May  1«3«,  amounted  to 
4  s.Vi  •  showing,  supposing  the  pop.  to  be  stationary,  the 
iiKirtalitv  to  be  as  high  as  I  in  28  ;  but  in  the  city  itself, 
with  a  pop.  of  ,W,21«,  the  mortality  during  the  same 
yi'ar  seems  to  have  lieen  as  high  as  I  In  21,  or  1  In  22, — 
a  tremendous  mortality  for  a  town  in  a  healthy  situation, 
witiiout  manufactures,  and  consequently  but  little  ex- 
iKised  to  lluctiiations  of  einploymeiit,  and  not  subject  at 
llie  time  to  the  ravages  of  cholera,  or  of  any  other  pecu- 
liarly destructive  disease.     Such  a  state  ol  things  calls 
for  tlie  prompt  and  vigorous  interfertaice  of  the  city  au- 
lliorities  and  of  the  government ;  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  111  making  a  more  adequate  provision  for  the  no- 
ressiliei  of  the  poor,  and  ill  enforcing   regulations  as 

to  eleaiiliiiesi. 

It  is  usual  to  ascribe  a  great  deal  of  this  misery  to 
llie  prevalence  of  habits  of  Intemperance ;  but  we  believe 
til  It  diam-drinking  is  a  consequence  more  than  a  cause 
(if  hiverty— that  it  Is  resorted  to  as  an  .tntidote  to 
d'snair,  and  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  tcmiiorury  escape 
fr;)m  misery  and  wretchedness.  IJesldes,  ft  is  not  true 
tliat  driiiknig  lias  increased  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lias 
maleriallv  diminished.  It  Is  no  doubt  greatly  to  lie 
wislied  tliat  It  were  decidedly  less  prevalent ;  but  (t  Is 
nut  the  source  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  misery  and  destl- 
liilinii  met  witli  in  tills  and  other  great  towns. 

Hi  lure  the  passing  of  the  Helorm  Bill, in  IH;I2,  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  33  iiii'inlM'rs, 
maybe  said  to  have  been  self-elected.  With  the  exception 
of  (i,  who  were  returned  by  certain  Incorporated  trades, 
theenuncil  for  the  lliiie  being  hud  Ihe  exclusive  right  of 
nciiiihialing  their  successors,  the  public  h.tviiig  no  voice 
ur  right  to  Interfere  in  the  matter.  Tiie  toHneouncIl 
IliiiseU'cted  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  clioosing  a 
reire.entative  ill  parliament  for  the  city.  Owing  to  the 
uiiiici|iiilarilv  that  necessarily  atta'hed  to  this  self-elected 
and  irrespi'lisible  biMly,  the  passing  of  the  Helorm  Hill 
WHi  nn  win  re  more  strenuously  liiiuteil  upon,  or  re- 
ceived,» lien  trained  Inio  a  law,  witli  more  sincere  re- 
joicinv.lhan  in  Kdiiilnirgli.  Ily  this  bill  2  representatives 
Mere  (liven  Id  the  city.  The  litst  electhin  of  memiiers 
of  |>aillanient  undcr'tliat  net  took  place  on  the  2ltt 
Dee.  K'lij  and  ni  ver,  perhaps,  was  so  great  a  eon- 
rniirse  (if  people  ((illccted  111  tlie  streets  of  Ediiibiirgli. 
The  members  chosen  on  this  occasion  were  I'raiicls 
.lill'rey,  E»(|  (•  .iw  a  lord  of  sessiiiiii,  one  of  the  inost 
dlsliii|,'nlvlie(l  citizeni  of  whom  Ediiilmrgh  has  had  to 
biiitst  ill  recent  times,  and  the  lion,  .lames  .\liercromby, 
now  I.nrd  niinfnriidine.  In  |h1(I  the  registered  mlrrs 
ueie  ,^.l<.l:l  I'lidcr  the  Municipal  Keforin  Act,  Edin- 
biiriih  Is  divided  Into  i  wards,  and  U  governed  by  u 
lord  |iri»,'st,  4  liallies,  or  alderineii.  and  2H  couniellurs. 
Miiiilcl|ml  I  instlliieiicy  In  IM4I',  3,li5!). 

<l»liii(  paitly  to  till' large  Hiuoiint  of  Ihe  debts  IneurrnI 
nn  iireiimit  ii'  the  exc  ivnllun  ol  docks  at  I.ellli  and  other 
linprnvimcnts,  and  to  the  waste  of  the  piilillc  iiinney  that 
prevailed  under  the  old  irres|Hiiisilde  tystj'in  of  iniinh  ipal 
gioefiimeiil,  the  all'alrs  of  the  (Ily  of  l.diiilmrgli  were 
recently  Involved  In  Ihe  greatest  cmbnrrassnient  :  and  It 
Mfinpifa*  Ifnrnlnniia  bankruptcy  would  Inetilubly  lake 
place.  Luckily,  liowcvtr,  mi  arrungemeut  hu«  been  ef- 


surrendered  a  portion  (2ft  per  cent.)  of  their  cluims,  and 
provision  has  been  made  lor  payment  of  the  remainder. 
The  corporation  revenue  amounted  In  1834,  to  27,321/. 

The  origin  of  Edinburgh  is  involved  in  obscurity.  So 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  it  had  obtained 
the  name  of  Edwincburgh,  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from 
Edwin,  a  prince  of  Northumberland,  who  overran  a  great 

Eart  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.    In  the  year  1128,  it  Is  called 
y  David  I.  his  burgh  of  Edinburgh;  whence  we  infer 
that  it  was  tlien  a  royal  burgh.     It  was  not  a  walled 
town,  ais  ]irevlously  stated,  till  the  middle  of  the  ISth 
century.    James  IV.  encouraged  the  erection  of  its  flrst 
printing  press,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century ;  but 
It  was  nut  till  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  was  recognised 
as  the  undoubted  capital  of  Scotland.     From  this  time 
its  history  merges  in  that  of  the  kingdom.     It  was  con- 
verted to  the  Protestant  faith  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Ueformation ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhab.,  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  and  under  various  forms  of  persecution, 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship.    John  Knox  was,  for  some 
time,  minister  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  house  which  he 
inhabited  (at  the  Netherbow,  near  the  E.  extremity  of 
th(>  High  Street)  is  still  standing,  and  is  regarded  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  reverence.     During  the  ascendancy 
of  Episcopacy  (103;i),  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  Ediiihurgn 
was  made  a  bishop's  see ;  but  on  Presbytery  obtaining 
the  supremacy,  in  iras,  tlie  Episcopal  form  of  worship 
was  suucrseded  till  the  Uestoratiuii,  in  I6G0 ;  from  which 
latter  date  It  continued  to  be  tiie  established  church  till 
the  lievolution  in  1688,  when  Presbytery  finally  got  the 
ascendancy.    The  union  of  the  kingdoms  excited  great 
tumults   in   Edlnburgli,  with   the  view  of  Intimidating 
tiiose  members  of  the    Scotch    parliament  who  were 
favourable  to  the  obnoxious  measure.  The  act,  however, 
was  eventually  passed  (1st  May,  1707)  without  bloodshed. 
In  the  rebellion  of  17l,'>,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Jacobites  to  surprise  the  castle.   In  the  sub- 
sequent rising  of  1745,  the  rebels  got  possession  of  the 
city,  a  party  of  the    Higiilanders   I   .ving  secured  the 
Netlicrbuw  Port ;  and  they  remaine  .  masters  of  the  town 
from  the  L'tth  Sept.  to  the  31st  Oct.       liut  finding  it 
im|iossiblc   to  reduce  the  castle,   they  abandoned  the 
city,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  to  England. 

In  1736,  a  remarkable  occurrence  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh, known  by  the  iiam(!  of  the  Porteous  mob.  The 
circumstances  were  these ;  —  On  the  I4tli  of  April,  at  the 
execution  of  a  smuggler  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a  dis- 
turbance arose,  and  the  executioner  and  city  guard  were 
assailed  by  the  populace,  John  Porteous,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  having  ordered  his  men  to  lire  on  the  crowd, 
6  people  were  killed  and  II  wounded.  Porteous,  having 
been  tried  for  the  offence  before  the  high  court  of  Justi- 
ciary, was  condemned  to  death,  but  was  reprieved  by  the 
crown.  Ilesolved,  however,  tli.U  he  should  Tiot  thus 
escape  the  fate  which  tliey  thought  he  merited,  the  mob, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  previously  to  that  on  which  he 
was  to  have  been  executed,  broke  into  the  gaol  In  which 
he  was  confined,  and,  Inivlng  dragged  him  out,  led  him 
to  the  usual  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  him  by 
torch-light  on  a  dyer's  pole.  It  being  supposed  that  the 
municipal  authorities  had  neglected  thidr  duty  on  this 
(H'casion,  the  city  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  2, INK)/, 
sterling  to  the  widow  of  Porteous  ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able, though  a  reward  was  ollered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  periH'trators,  they  never  were  discovered  i  and  their 
names  continue  to  be  unknown. 

Few  events  worthy  of  notice  have  since  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  Edinburgh.     On  the  2d  of  February,  177'J, 
during  the  pariianientary  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catlioilc  claims,  an  infuriated  mob  burnt  one  Catholic 
chapel,  and  idundered  another.     Soon  after  tiie  breaking 
out  of  the   French  revolution,  a  number  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh,   syinpatlilslng  with   the  principles 
which    then    prevailed  In   France,    formed    tiiemselves 
into  societies  for  (ditaining  parliamentary  reform,   and 
similar  political  objects.     The  proceedings  of  tiiese  asso- 
ciations, the  memiiers  of  wliich  styled  themselves  "  the 
friends  of  the  people,"   were  simietinies,  perhaps,  nei- 
ther very  wise  nor  constitutional.     At  length  they  at- 
tracted the  notice  of    governineiit ;    and    tlii^  servility 
of  the  judges,  and  the  wretched  state  of  jury  trial  In 
Scotland  at  tlie  time  (scv  iiiilr,  p.  4<i3.),  afforded  a  ready 
ineuns  of  liillicting  on  thein  the  utmost  penalty  of  lbs 
law.     One  ot  the  prosecuted  parties,  named  Watt,  wai 
beheaded  for  sedltlnn  ;  and  Miiir,  Sklrving,  and  others, 
were  transimrtcil.     The  only  other  Important  event  con- 
iKH'ted  Willi  the  annals  of  Fdinbnrgb  was  the  vis'.l  of 
(icorgelV.,  in  Ih22,  being  the  first  sovereign  who  hod 
entered  Fdinbnrgli  siiiie  llie  year   Iti.'id.      Ills  Majesty 
landed  at  I.iltli  on  the  Iftib  Angiisl,  and  einliarlied  for 
Fiigl.md  at  Port  Edgar,  <.i  in.  W.  of  EdIiibnrKli,  after  a 
visit  at  llopetonn  House    (See  ytiiillnnil'n  lliit.iif  t.ilin- 
liuigh.M.  MMi.irtX'I'a  //iW.  of /..(/(iftMig*, edition  IIi1N| 
Sliiik'i  I'i'ttirc  uf  Liiinliiireh  ,•   &'(i-i<i'n(VH'i  AnnaU  ({/ 
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EGER, 


Edinburgh  ;  Crawfurd's  lUa*.  of  the  Vniver$ity  of  Edin- 
burgh !  Creech's  Fugitive  Pieces ;  Chambers'  Gax.  itf 
Scotland,  and  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  ;  Chaltners'  Cale- 
donia ;  Pennant's  Tour,  ^c.) 

KGER  (Boh.  Cheb),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  ranking  third 
in  that  kingdom,  near  itH  W.  fVontier,  circ.  Elbogen,  on  a 
rock  on  the  Eger,  94  ra.  W.  Prague  j  lat.  50°  5'  N  ,  long.  12° 
23'15"B.  Pop.  (1834)9,890.  It  wa>  formerly  an  important 
fortress ;  but  its  walls  are  now  almost  destroyed,  and  its 
ditches  gradually  fllllng  up.  It  contains  some  handsome 
buildings,  inclusive  of  a  fine  par.  cliurch  and  town-hall. 
In  thecentre  of  the  town  is  a  largo  market-place,  at  the  E. 
end  of  whicli  is  the  Burgomaster's  house ;  in  a  bed-room 
of  which,  Wallenstein  was  assassinated  in  1634.  In  an 
nngle  of  the  fortiflcations  overhanging  the  river,  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  imperial  castle,  containing  an  ancient 
square  tower  built  of  black  lava,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Ilomans,  a  sin. 
gular  double  chapel,  and  the  hall  in  which  the  principal 
friends  of  Wallenstein  were  treachcroubly  put  to  death  at 
the  same  time  with  their  master.  Eger  has  a  g>'mnasium, 
2  convents,  a  high  school,  a  school  for  the  children  of 
soldiers,  2  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  workhouses,  a 
foundation  for  12  old  men,  and  manufactures  of  chintz 
and  cotton  fabrics,  wool,  hats,  soap,  <i;c.  (Bcrghaus i 
Oeslerreischcn  Encyc.) 

E(3I1AM,  a  par.  and  Tillage  of  England,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  CO.  of  Surrey,  hund.  Godlcy,  contigimus  to  the 
Thames.  Area  of  par.,  7,440  acres.  Pop.  4,203,  of  which 
the  village  may  have  nearly  a  half.  The  latter,  situated 
near  the  Thames,  18  m.  W.  London,  is  connecte<l  with 
Staines  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  river  by  an  iron  bridge, 
erected  in  1807.  The  church,  though  of  mean  appear- 
ance, is  ancient,  and  contains  some  curious  monuments. 
There  are  2  almshouses,  one  for  6  poor  women,  and  one 
for  6  poor  men  and  as  many  women.  N.  from  Eghnm, 
between  the  village  and  the  Thames,  is  Runnymede, 
famous  in  English  history  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the 
conferences  between  King  John  and  the  barons,  that  led 
to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  l>y  the  king,  in  1215.  In 
tills  parish  is  Cooper's  Hill,  which  commands  a  flne 
prospect,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  well-known  descriptive 
pmMn  of  tliR  lami  name,  by  Sir  John  Denliam. 

EG  IN  A  orENGIA(an.y«^in<i),an  island  of  Greece,  in 
the  centre  of  the  gulpli  to  which  it  gives  name  (Saronicus 
Sinus),  Ifi  m.  S.  l)y  W.  Athens,  34  m.  E.  by  S.  Corinth, 
and  C  m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  promontory  of 
Methana.  It  Is  al>out  8  m.  from  K.  to  W.  an<l  8  from  N. 
to  S. :  surface  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys;  in  theN. 
part  of  the  island  there  are  rocks  of  lava.  Soil  rocky  and 
of  a  light  colour.  The  low  and  cultivated  grounds  are 
however  fertile,  and  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  with 
wine,  cotton,  olives,  flss,  almonds,  and  niher  fruits.  The 
hilly  and  uncultivated  portions  are  deficient  in  water, 
and  are  covere<l  with  pines,  small  cypresses,  junipers,  &c. 
The  red-legged  lurtrldge  is  very  abundant.  The  pop. 
may,  pt'rhaps,  amount  to  from  5,(100  to  (i,0(iO ;  during  the 
revulutiim,  it  was  m'lch  greater,  the  island  having  been 
then  resorteil  to  by  crowds  of  emigrants  from  the  aiijciin- 
ing  continent  and  Islands,  but  since  the  peace  these  have 
iniistiy  returned  home.  The  inh.ih.,  who  are  industrious, 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  port,  and  principal 
town,  called  Egliia,  or  Kngin,  is  on  tiie  W.  side  of  the 
island,  near  tlie  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
same  name.  There  are  from  15  to  18  fatlioms  of  water  in 
the  roadstead,  on  a  tough  clay  ground.  There  is  another 
and  smaller  town  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island. 

Though  so  unimportant  in  modern  times,  In  antiquity 
F.gina  was  early  celebrated  for  its  wealth  anil  iiopulatlon. 
Its  position  Is  very  favouralile  for  comnuTclal  pursuits  ; 
and  it  was  indebted  for  its  greatness  ti.  tl'i-  .'eal  and  sitc- 
cess  with  which  It  carried  them  on.  M  on*  oerlod  its 
naval  power  was  su|ierior  even  to  that  of  At'-  'oi, ;  and  it 
sent  30  ships  to  the  liattle  oi  S^danils,  to  wlui.n  the  prire 
of  valour  was  accorded  by  the  suilVages  of  the  (ireeks. 
Hut  the  proximity  of  Kglna  to  the  I'lriPiis  awakened  the 
Jealousy,  ami  provoke<l  the  vimllctive  liiistlllly  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  having  defeated  the  I'.glnctiins  and 
t:iken  their  citv,  treatitl  them  with  the  utmost  si'verlty  — 
Diiris  rliam  Alhnirnsfs.  qui  nciverunl  ut  .Viginetis,  qui 
riaiie  rnlehnnt,  pulticis  fii:4eiilnrnlur :  hoc  visum  est 
viite  i  nimio  enitn  immntebal,  primlir  i>ro)>inqii;liilem, 
Egina  I'inrus  < (V.-.  /).■  f{/«c.  lili.  III.  §  II . )  Aller  various 
vUlssltudes,  Kgiiiawasreslciredtoaiioniinal  Indrpeniienre 
»y  Augustus;  shire  wlilrli  pi'rloil  It  has  usually  followed 
llie  fnrtiuies  of  the  adjiirent  niiiiitry  of  tireere. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  I'anhcllcnliK  in  the  S.V..  part 
nf  the  iaiaiid,  is  among  the  iimst  inleri'sting  of  the 
(irei'lan  ruins.  The  hill  on  wlilch  it  stauils,  though  of 
no  great  height,  rimimaiids  the  greater  p.irt  of  the  island, 
the  whole  roast  of  AtllcH,  with  the  city  of  Athens,  part 
of  Peloponnesus,  aixi  several  of  the  Mauds  In  the  gulpli. 
It  Is  liullt  on  a  platform,  supported  on  all  sides  by  terrace 
W4lls.    The  temple,  salil  to  have  hi'en  rn'ititl  by  .Tl.icus, 

firandson  of  Jupiter,  Is  cirtaiiilv  one  of  the  most  amieiit 
n  Greece.  It  Is  of  the  Doric  order,  lieiiig'ion.  in  length, 
meMured  at  the  bow  uf  the  culumni,  liy  45  in  breudlh. 


EGYrT. 

Orlgin.iUy  it  had  36  columns,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
colla,  of  which  25  were  standing  when  it  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Dodweil.  The  greater  number  of  the  statues 
that  occupied  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  were  dun 
up  in  1811  ;  and  having  been  carried  off,  were  purchased 
by  the  present  king  of  Bavaria  for  10,000  sequins,  and 
are  now  in  the  museum  at  Munich.  They  are  in  tlie 
peculiar  style  of  sculpture  called  Eginetan,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting  relics  that  have  ever  boon 
conveyed  from  Greece.  ( Chandler's  Greece,  caps.  3  «nd 
4. ;  Dodweirs  Greece,  I.  558—574.) 

EGYPT  (the  Mizraim  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
AtytHtnt  of  the  Greeks),  a  countn^  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  occupying  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
African  continent ;  one  of  tlie  earliest  seats  of  ait, 
science,  and  literature,  and  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre 
its  magnificent  monuments,  and  physical  cha- 
racter. 

Boundaries,  Extent,  l/c — There  have  been  very  dli. 
cordant  stfitements  as  to  tlic  boundaries  uf  this  fitnioui 
country.  There  cannot  of  course  be  .iny  doubt  as  to  its 
N.  limit,  which  is  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  .md  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  agreed  from  a  very  remote 
period  that  its  S.  limit  should  be  fixed  at  Syene,  or  rather 
at  Philte,  in  lat.  24°  3'  4,')"  N.  But  the  difflcult  point  it 
to  determine  its  brea.lth.  From  Philoe  to  near  Cairo 
the  Nile  in  most  parts  flows  through  a  na<-row  valley' 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  or  inferior 
mountains :  at  Cairo  these  ridges  diverge,  ♦.hat  on  the 
E.  to  Suez,  and  that  on  the  W.  in  a  N.W.  direction  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Some  authors  identify  Egj-pt  nith 
the  tract  lying  between  tlie  mouutaiii  chains  now  referred 
to  ;  while  others,  regarding  the  Nile  as  the  source  uflire 
and  vegetation  in  Egypt,  restrict  its  tercjtory  within  the 
limits  covered  by  the  inundation  of  the  river.  (SIrabo, 
lib.  xvii.  p.  644.)  But  Ihim  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  du«i! 
to  the  present  day,  the  desert  country  lying  between  tiie 
valley  uf  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  has  been  unifurmir 
included  In  Egvpt.  On  the  W.  side  the  mountain  rid|^ 
alre.idy  notiretl  seems  to  be  its  only  natural  boundary. 
Still,  however,  it  has  been  usual  to  reckon  the  oosej  that 
He  within  100,  or  even  2U0  m.  of  this  limit,  as  hcluniiinii 
to  Egypt. 

From  Cape  Boiirlos,  on  the  coast,  lat.  31°  3G'  N.,  to 
PhiliB,  tlie  distance  N .  .ind  S.  is  7"  32'  15",  about  4W  geo. 
graphical,  or  .^20  English  m.  But  the  distance  by  water 
and  the  extent  of  tlie  alluvial  territory  arc  considerably 
greater  than  would  appear  from  this,  because  of  the 
many  and  considerable  bends  of  the  river.  The  breadth 
of  the  Egyptian  coast  is  IRfl  m. ;  but  in  ascending  to 
Cairo  (104  m.  from  Cape  Bourlos),  the  cultitated  trait 
tapers  off  to  a  point,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  chiefly 
comprised  In  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile ;  which,  how- 
ever, at  ileni-souf,  83  (by  water)  m.  higher,  spreads  to 
the  W.  to  form  tiie  vale  of  Fa-oum,  a  circular  valley  uf 

freat  fertility  and  beauty,  mc  'iring  about  40  ni.  from 
I.  to  \\'.,  and  30  m.  from  N.  ,  ^  S,  Thence  to  Syme, 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  Is  mostly  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  whole  cultivable  territory  of  Kgyiit, 
iiu'ludlng  its  lateral  valleys,  has  been  estimated  at  about 
Hi.DOO  sq.  m.,  or  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland.  (Mallr- 
Brim,  iv.  21.  2.'!.;  Modern  Trav.,  art.  Egypt,  I.e.; 
Uirreti's  Hfsearehes,  Engl.  11.  210.) 

Tlic  Nile,  so  important  among  the  great  riven  of  the 
world.  Is  also  the  most  striking  object  in  the/fcncfn/iii. 
pe'-l  of  a  country  which  not  only  >s  wholly  romiirisnl 
within  the  sphere  of  Its  induencr.  l]Ul  is  entirely  Imlclilrd 
to  it  for  existence.  As  already  stated,  the  Nile  enteri 
Egypt  at  llie  island  of  I'hibe ;  and  from  It  to  Aitouan 
(.Syene),  a  distance  of  about  6  m.,  it  has  rut  a  pasfage  for 
itself,  through  a  ridge  of  granite  rorks,  with  which  iti 
stream  Is  much  encumbered.  At  Assouan  is  the  last  uf 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  socelebratedhy  nnrient  authiirs. 
(Senrc.  SnI.  (liicsl.  lili.  Iv.  ^  2.  ;  Ptin.  lint.  Sal.  lib.  i. 
t  9.  ;  l.ucan,  lib.  x.  iinellW,  &c.)  Their  stateuienti  »llh 
res|H>ct  to  it  seem  to  lie  not  a  little  exaggerated,  thmiith 
there  can  b<<  no  doubt  thai  the  cataiact  must  havehwn 
much  more  magnilicent  2,(NHI  years  ago  tliaii  at  present  i 
ns  the  attrition  of  the  water  for  so  long  a  period  rouiil 
not  fail  miiti'r'ally  to  deeiM-n  and  smooth  It)  >H'd:  at 
all  events,  however,  it  Is  now  rather  a  riipiil  than  a 
eataraet.  Aeeoniing  to  Sir  V.  Ileiinlker,  It  Is  not  really 
more  fiirmiilahle  than  the  fall  in  the  'Ihaniet  at  li>« 
water  at  Old  London  Bridge,  previously  to  its  demo- 
lition <p.  147.).  But  it  is  clear  tli.it  Its  height  and  ri- 
iiiilily  must  depeiiil  materially  on  the  state  of  the  rivrr, 
When  the  liiiindatiiin  is  at  Its  height  the  fall  it  hnrdiy 
perieptibie,  but  at  low  water  it  varies  from  N  to  HHiyI. 
Alter  leaving  Assouan,  the  river  runs  nn  in  a  |>laiiil 
Millet  stream,  till  a  little  below  Cairo,  at  llatii-el-llakara, 
It  divides  Into  two  great  arms,  the  niiisl  K.  ul  uliiih  isH 
into  the  sea  at  Daioletla,  niiii  the  most  \V.  at  lloiella.  but 
It  has  other,  though  very  subordinate  outlets.  Fur  llie 
Imineiii*  distaiicu  uf  Vim  in.,  — that  Is,  truin  lat.  II' 
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tt/  and  about  34°  5'  of  E.  long.,  where  it  ii  Joined  by 
the  Atbara  or  Tacazxe, — the  Nile  rolls  on  to  its  mouths  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  solitary  grandeur,  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  affluent :  an  unexampled  instance  in  the 
hydrographic  history  of  the  globe.  The  periodical 
Inundations,  which  water  the  country  and  cover  it  with 
niud  have  given  occasion,  in  all  ages,  for  much  discus- 
sion,'and  modern  discovery  has  contirmed  the  conjectures 
of  the  ancients  ( Herodotus,  Euterpe,  \  ^  30—28. ;  Strabo, 
xvii.  543.).  that  these  overflowings  result  from  rains  fall- 
ing near  the  mountains  amongst  which  the  Nile  has  its 
source,  or  early  course.  Bruce  has  explained  this  phe- 
nomenon as  follows : — "  The  air  is  so  much  rariticd  by  the 
sun  during  the  time  he  remains  almost  stationary  over 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with 
vapours,  rush  in  upon  the  land  (to  restore  the  equili- 
brium) from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.,  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  K.,  and  the  cold  S.  Ocean  beyond  the 
Cape.  Thus  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  is  gatnered,  as 
It  were,  into  a  focus  ;  and  as  the  same  causes  continue  to 
operate  during  the  progress  of  the  sun  N.,  a  vast  train  of 
clouds  proceed  from  S.  to  N.  lu  April  all  the  rivers  in 
the  S.  of  Abyssinia  begin  to  swell ;  in  the  beginning  of 
June  they  are  all  full,  and  continue  so  wliiie  the  sun 
remains  stationary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer."  it  may  be 
further  observed,  that  when  the  sun  approaches  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Ktcsian  winds  along  the  coast  of 
Egypt  begin  to  blow  from  the  N..  and  convey  vast  quan- 
tities of  aqueous  vapours  to  the  mountains,  wliiih  are 
there  precipitated  in  torrents  along  with  the  vapours  de- 
rived from  the  oceans  already  specified.  The  Ktesian 
winds  also  contribute  to  increase  the  inundation,  by  de- 
termining the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  obstructing  the  exit  of  those  of  the  river. 
On  the  sun  again  turning  to  tlie  S.  the  rains  begin  to 
abate,  and  on  his  passing  the  Equator  they  cease  in  the 
N.  and  commence  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  The  torrents, 
detaching  in  their  rapid  course  the  soil  from  the  upper 
country,  bring  down  supplies  of  alluvium,  so  that  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  constantly  gaining  in  elevation. 
Nor  is  the  delta  of  Egypt  exempted  from  this  pecu- 
liarity ;  though,  from  tlierc  being'n  wider  space  for 
the  deposits  to  spread  over,  tlie  increase  of  soil  is  not 
nearly  so  great :  indeed,  the  accumulation  decreases, 
even  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  proportion  as  the  river  ap- 
proaches the  sea.  "According  to  an  apin-oximate  c.il- 
eulatiiin,"  says  Wilkinson  {Journal  ilcog.  Soc.  ix.  432.), 
the  land  about  Elephantine,  or  the  tirst  cataract,  in 
lat.  24^  -V,  has  been  raised  9  ft.  In  1700  year.i ;  at 
Thebes,  in  lat.  25"  43',  about  7  ft.  ;  and  at  Heliopolls 
and  Cairo,  in  lat.  30°,  about  ."i  ft.  10  in.  At  Hosetta  and 
the  mouths  of  tlie  Nile,  in  lat:  31"  30',  the  diminution  in 
the  perpemlicular  thickness  of  the  deii()>it  has  Icisened 
in  a  much  greater  decreasing  ratio  than  in  the  straigliteni'd 
valley  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  ex- 
tent E.  and  \V.  over  which  the  inundation  spreads." 

Were  It  not  that  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  in  the  same 
proportion  as  its  banks,  the  country  would  cease  to  Ix^  in. 
undated,— an  apprehension  which  till  lately  was  strongly 
entcitaliied.  It  Is  impossible  to  find  any  where  nnioiig 
terrestrial  objects  a  more  striking  Instance  of  the  rtahility 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  than  the  periodical  rise  and  fall  of 
this  mighty  river.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of  aiiti- 
qi'ity  that  the  inundations  of  tlie  Nile  have  liei'ii  the 
tame,  witli  respect  to  their  season  and  duration,  liir  3,0(K) 
years.  They  are  so  regular  that  the  value  and  annual 
rertalnty  of  this  gill  regulates  the  public  revenue  j  for 
when,  by  means  of  NUometers,  it  is  a.seertained  thai  the 
water"  promise  an  unusually  nnispermis  rctshii,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  Increased.  (/fH»,v.'«'s  Knu/it,  p.4(l. ) 
.Sometimes,  however,  when  the  river  exceeds  Its  ordi- 
nary height,  it  iHTonies  a  calainlly ;  in'casionlng  the  loss 
of  life  and  property.  In  . September,  1H|K,  llelsoni  wit- 
nesseii  ««eene  of  this  sort ;  the  river  having  risen  .'4  ft, 
above  the  higli<>st  mark  left  by  the  fotnier  inundations,  it 
ascended  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and  carried  olfBever.il 
vdiages,  and  some  hundreds  of  inhabitants.  TheswelllngK 
of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  lire  from  30  to  3.')  ft.  ;  at  Cairo, 
'a  ft. ;  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth 
nftheinumlationand  artllielal  channels,  only  4  tl.  I'llny 
l.iyiinfthninundatliin, — "JustumincriiiHnlum  rstruhito- 
rum  16.  MiiKins aqtur  turn mnniii  rijiant :  onifilinrci lUli- 
mill liiriliHi  reintnulo.  //<«■  sfmuli  limpurn  nlmuiiiiinl 
mill  maili'nir  ,•  i/Ar  mm  ifiitit  titifnif.  Vtrumqiif  rrputnt 
fyovinriir.  In  iluorii-iim  cuhilii  Jmnfin  tenliiiHl,  i»  In- 
deem  fliamnmn  i:\tirit :  qualimrilicim  mliiln  hilanla- 
U'lii  nffi'ranl,  qiiinderim  nrriiriliili  ill,  ii-rdiiim  riiliriiis. 
fllisl.Snt.  lib.  v.  ^  !l.)  I'hedeiith  anil  rapidity  of  the  river 
vary  nt  ililferent  times  In  dilh'renl  places.  It  is  seldoin 
that  any  ve«sel  exeittting  liO  tons  burden  can  nueend 
II  high  as  the  Calararls.  Tlie  inoiilh  of  Danilella  is 
Wweeii  7  and  H  )>.  deep  when  the  waters  are  low,  that 
of  lliini'tlii  (iiiis  not  exceed  4  or  .'1  It.  ;  liiit  when  the 
wafers  me  M^h.  caravels  of  24  guns  may  siill  up  to 
Cairo.  (.Ui)rf,  Triiv.  I.  M.)  As  a  lievcnige  the  water 
of  the  Kile  Is  coiifiidereil  delli'loiis  I  Malllet  liei  lares 
that  It  Is  aiming  wuteri  what  cliain|  .ilgii  It  lUiniiii;  wliuv  . 
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The  mud  of  the  river  gives  on  analysis  one  half  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  one  fourth  carbonate  of  lime,  the  re- 
mainder lieing  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mac- 
nesLi.  (See  Nile.) 

The  Muunlain  system  of  Egypt  is  on  many  accounts 
deserving  of  attention.  'IVo  ranges,  already  noticed, 
pressing  closely  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  extend  from 
Syene  to  Cairo,  and  form  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  protecting 
it  from  the  ravages  of  the  deserts  on  either  side.  That  to 
the  E.  gives  out  an  arm  at  Kenneh  (lat.  2G"  12'),  und  bi- 
sects the  desert  to  the  Bed  Sea  at  Cosseir  in  nearly  the 
same  latitude ;  while  the  Libyan  or  W.  range  brandies  oft 
from  Assouan  to  the  Great  Oasis.  (Rilter,\i.2ai.)  Ne.tf 
Cairo  the  mountains  diverge  on  both  sides ;  one  ridgo 
running  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  the  Mediterranean,  tlie 
other  due  E.  to  Suez.  {Mnlte  Brun,\\.  22.)  The  geo- 
logical component*  of  the  hills,  from  Phlie  through  the 
cataract  region  to  Syene,  are  chiefly  granite,  and  a  peculiar 
highly  crystallised  red  formation  called  syenite  marble. 
I  his  primitive  rock  is  remarkable  for  durability  and  the 
fine  polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  From  quarries 
of  tills  stone  tlie  I'hiiraohs,  Ptolemies,  and  Antonines 
drew  materials  not  only  for  tlie  stupendous  nioiuiinents 
which  still  make  Egypt  a  land  ot  wonders  jut  also 
for  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Italy,  t.  _  remains 
of  which  attest  the  genius  of  the  itoman  ai  ts.  Some 
days'  jou-ney  S.  of  Thebes  extends  the  limestone  region, 
dug  out  1  innumerable  calacimibs,  their  entrances 
artfully  urived  to  conceal  the  abode  of  the  ancient 
dead,  a  precaution  suggested  liv  a  prominent  fiipersrtion 
of  the  hgyptiaos.  Hetween  this  district  and  the  niott  S. 
one,  the  mountains  are  composed  of  sandstone,evideiitly  u 
recent  deposit ;  for  it  is  so  very  soft  that  the  biiild'ngs 
constructed  of  it  would  not  have  long  resisted  the 
weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  .1  colouriTd 
varnish.  Towards  the  valley  of  Suez  tlie  nioiintaii  s 
contain  limestone.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Delta  not  the 
least  remarkable  object  presented  by  this  wonderful 
country  is  the  Scctc.or  Valley  of  Natron  l.akis,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  secondary  rocks,  which, 
perhaiis,  iiroves  the  means  of  concentrating  the  suline 
deposit  which  gives  its  name  to  the  jilacc.  The  banks  and 
waters  of  these  lakes,  six  in  number,  arc  covered  with 
crystallisations,  consisting  of  sea-salt  and  natron,  or  car- 
bonate of  soda,  bometiines  united ;  at  others,  found 
separately  in  liill'creiit  parts  of  the  same  lake,  (liussell't 
Eemit,  p.  4H.) 

Tlie  most  considerable  of  the  Egyptian  lakes  are 
•those  of  Menzaleh.  Uourlos,  Elko,  and  Mareotis,  lyliiu 
along  lb  ■  shore  of  the  Delta.  Hut  though  called  lakes, 
they  are  more  properly  lagoons,  and  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  hi^ffs  that  jkirt  the  shores  of  Prussia. 
Some  of  the  lagoons,  especially  that  ,if  Menzaleh.  E.  ol 
Dainietta,  are  of  large  diiiicni.iiiiis.  They  are  all  shal- 
low ;  are  separated  from  the  sea,  with  which  they  coni- 
municate,  by  n  narrow  bank  or  ridge  idsand  ;  and  are  in 
the  C(Mirse  of  being  giadually,  tlmiigh  slowly,  tilled  up. 
In  anticpiity,  the  N  .s  said  to  have  disembogued  itself 
by  seven  channels  •■iileingeniim  vstia  Sili  ,•  but  of  these 
simie  were  certaiiiiy  nrtiliclal;  and  then,  as  now,  there 
were  two  prineip.d  months  — the  Pelnsinc,  or  Eastern, 
and  the  Canopic,  or  Western.  The  Sybennitic  mouth, 
In  the  centre  of  the  Delta,  wa«  also  of  considerable  im- 
portance, not  eoosidering  the  nature  of  t;.e  soil,  and 
tile  efliii  ts  th.it  have  been  made  from  the  remotest  times 
lo  divert  a  portion  of  the  river  by  canals  and  otherwise 
info  pew  courses,  we  need  not  be  surprised  (hat  very 
great  changes  slimild  have  t.ikeii  place  in  the  channel* 
by  which  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Exclusive  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Delta,  there  Is  a  eon- 
sldernble  lake  (H'ciipylng  tlie  N.W.  parts  of  tlie  v.illey 
of  Eaiouni.  The  principal  ciinnl  of  Egvpt,  the  llidir 
.Tonsef.  communicates  with  his  lake.  It  liraiiclies  out 
from  Ihe  Nile  at  Delront-el-SnerIf,  S.  of  Minzeh,  travels- 
ing  the  valley  of  the  NUe  at  the  foot  01  tlie  Libyan  chain, 
till  it  reaches  the  waters  of  1- aioum  at  HhIiiiii,  ,ind  theine 
contiiuies  still  p.irallel  to  the  Nile,  the  Hosetta  bruiuli  of 
which  it  finally  joins  at  Alkani.  Under  the  iinme  of 
Soiilindj  Ihe  same  canal  is  conlimicd  to  Knrhont  ill 
Upper  Egypt.  The  whole  of  the  Delta  la  Intersecied 
with  canals  in  every  iliriTlion,  In  which  the  overlhiwinga 
of  the  Nile  are  preserved  alter  the  inuiiilnllons,  lo  allord 
cominunlcation  Iwtwcen  the  varimis  towns,  and  to  keep 
a  constant  supply  lor  the  IrrU'atlon  of  the  enitivaUd 
lands.    (ttiDunis  V'liii'i/.*.  pp.  177— Ih7..  .Se.) 

Egypt  Is  natiiially  dlviileil  into  — 1.  Ihe  Delia,  or 
Lower  Egyiil.  2.  'llie  Valhy  of  the  Nile,  coniprising 
Central  and  Upper  Egypt.  3.  The  E.  Desert.  4.  The 
W.  Desert,  and  Oases. 

I.  The  Kiiiiiilian  Wc/M,  which  derlveil  Its  name  from 
the  slinilarity  of  its  llgiire  to  the  Creek  A.  is  a  trian- 
iiular  trad,  fornicd  liy  Ihe  bil'urcallon  01  the  Nile. 
I'lie  soil  cousl^ls  of  Ihe  mud  of  Ihe  rive:,  resting  upon 
desert  sand.  Near  the  b.uiks  of  Ihe  two  branches  Ibis 
alluvium  lias  enllecleil  to  a  thickness  in  some  places  of 
more  than  3iMt.,  uhile  al  Ihe  extiemily  of  Ihe  iniinda- 
lion  It  dies  nut  exceed  il  In.  This'  coiislaiit  accu- 
•^  15  .T 
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tni'lation  and  spreading  of  the  deposit  G.  and  W.,  has 
gradually  extended  the  limits  of  the  Delta  further 
into  the  adjoining  deserts  than  they  reached  in  anti- 
quity (  Wilkinson  on  the  Levels  nf  Egypt,  in  Geogra- 
phical  Journal,  ix.  VXl.),  so  that  the  arable  land  otthe 
country  is  constantly  increasing ;  and  though  the  sand 
in  its  turn  frequently  encroaches  in  various  places,  yet 
the  injury  it  tuAicts  is  only  partial  and  temporary, 
wliilc  the  alluvial  deposit  goes  on  steadily  increasing  in 
extent.  The  greatest  length  of  the  Delta  is  at  present 
about  S.")  m.  from  E.  to  W.,and  from  the  forii  of  the  Nile 
to  the  sea  about  90  m.  intervene ;  but  tlie  inundations  ex- 
tend very  considerably  beyond  these  limits.  The  Delta 
is  covered  with  meadows,  plantations,  and  orchards,  and 
presents  a  more  fertile  aspect  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country  ;  but  various  causes  have  combined  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  husbandry  and  cultivation,  pro- 
pnrtionr.iiy  to  the  increase  of  territory  rescued  Irom 
the  deserts  by  the  annual  overflows.  (Ibid.  p.  437.) 
This  district,'  from  its  comparatively  low  situation, 
and  from  the  absence  of  those  mountains  which  enclose 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  confine  its  waters,  aptly  de- 
signated l)y  Browne  "  the  walls  of  Egypt,"  is  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  inundations  tliau  the  upper  lands ;  and 
when  the  river  is  at  its  greatest  lieiglit,  it  presents  the 
aspect  of  an  extensive  marsh.  The  river  begins  to  swell 
in  June,  and  cniUinues  to  increase  till  Sent. ;  at  which 

f)eriod  the  ttcUls  of  the  Delta  are  completely  submerged, 
ts  villaKes, towns  (which  are  built  on  natural  or  artificial 
mounds),  and  trees,  only  appearing  above  tiie  water. 
Al^cr  remaining  stationary  for  a  few  days,  the  waters 
begin  to  subside,  and  bv  the  end  of  Nov.  leave  the  land 
altogether,  h.iving  deposited  a  riclialluviimi.  An  Egyptian 
spring,  corresponding  to  our  winter,  gives  to  the  Delta 
its  most  smiling  and  verdant  appearance.  The  riee 
fields,  liaviug  been  sown  t>efnrc  tlie  water  has  entirely 
receded,  are  covered  with  a  vivid  green,  trees  put  forth 
their  blossoms,  and  the  whole  country  bears  at  this 
season  the  aspect  of  a  fruitful  garden. 

The  question  as  to  the  orlijiii  of  the  PIgyptian  Delta, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ablest  in(iuirers  from 
the  remotest  period.  The  nn»t  probable  as  well  as  most 
ancient  theory,  is  that  whicii  represents  it  .is  wholly 
formed  of  the  dc'poslts  brought  ilown  by  the  Nile,  and 
as  constantly,  though  slowly,  gaining  cm  the  sea.  (lino- 
dolus,  ii.  §  .").)  Originally  the  sea  is  said  to  liave  flowed 
as  far  S.  as  the  Pyramids  ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages, 
through  the  gradual  accinnulation  of  the  mud  of  tlie  river, 
assisted  in  some  degree  by  tiie  eiinstruction  of  canals  and 
dykes,  the  land  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
ceased  to  be  subrntrged,  except  during  the  period  of 
the  inund.ition.  (Siiiuiri/'s  /.i //(■)■,«  iih /■.y/^/i/,  Letter  I.) 
This  opinion  h;>s,  liowever,  been  stonily  denied  ;  and 
though  it  be  adinilted  on  .all  hatiJs  that  the  land  of 
Kgvpt  ,ind  the  lied  of  the  river  are  botli  slowly  rising.  It 
is  contended  that  the  limits  of  the  Delta  to  the  N. 
are  the  same  now  as  In  tlie  remotest  antiipiity.  This 
oiilnion  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  J.  (J. 
Wilkinson  ;  and  it  is  also  supporti'dliy  the  learned  author 
of  the  very  able  and  el.iliori.n-  article  on  Egypt,  in  the 
new  edition  of  ihe  Kneiitl,  peditt  Brilminicn.  Itut  tliongh 
it  were  adudtted  that  the  l.inits  of  tin-  Delta  on  the  N. 
had  continued  nearly  stationary  from  the  ngv  of  llero<io- 
tus,that  would  not  Invalidate  his  statement  that  the  cidti- 
vated  portion  of  I'.itjpt  isthe^'i//  qfllie  rircr.  ( I'hi supra.) 
Thi'ch.dii  ol  sand-lianks  skirting  th,'  Delta  on  the  N.  pro- 
bably exi^tld  loni;  before  the  Delta  attained  its  nresent 
form  J  ami  the  lake,  or  I  igoons,  already  noticed,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  this  chain,  are  apparently  the  last  remains  of 
the  sea  bv  wliiih  it  w.is  anciently  covered.  That  the 
Delta  slioi'iM  owe  its  exl>tenee  to  the  Nile,  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  wiiat  is  observed  in  all  similar  sitn.Uions  ; 
and  mi  positive  e\  idenee  has  been  lirnught  foi  ward  to  con- 
trovert, or  eVi'U  materially  weaken  the  strong  and  all  but 
coiu'iuslve  p, ('sumptions  in  its  favour.  {S/mw's  Travels, 
^A<^'\  \c.,  4lo.  ed. ;  Ueiiiiel's  (lion,  qf  llrrodiiliis)  Hut 
without  iiisKtiiiK'  fiirtlnr  mi  these  points.  It  is  siitlicieni  to 
observe  that  but  lew  traces  are  now  tn  be  found  of  the  many 
famous  cities  with  wliich  this  part  ■  '  Igypt  was  formerly 
studded  ;  and  that,  except  Alexaiiilna,  the  only  places  of 
ronseqiienie  in  the  Delt.i,  at  the  present  day.  are  Itosetta 
and  D.unietta,  situated  at  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile.  At 
the  former  the  river  is  IWKIIt,  wide,  but  at  Damletla  only 
B(KI,  The  villages  are  numerous,  and  generally  large;  l.iit 
the  hoUM-s  selilom  exceed  from  10  to  lilt.  S(piare.  11117 
Rre  built  of  sun-dried  brii  ks,  anil  are  covenil  « llh  flat  roofs 
of  straw  and  Nlh'  mud.  ( Dr.  Uuhnrrimn's  Travels,  i.  4(i  ; 
Clarh's  Travels,  iii.  13.;  Modern  Traveller,  i.  1-0— 
%Vi.,Stv.) 

'I.  The  Valley  of  Ihe  Sile,  in  tehieh  Cmlral  and  I'pper 
Enypl are imtinriSid.  —  Aseemllng  the  river  from  Its  lork, 
the  cullivahi-  lind  at  the  api'X  of  the  Didla  and  lor  some 
distance  Is  found  lo  decrease  ;  for  here  the  hanks  are 
much  more  elevated,  ,and  ar"  «i  Idom  i|Uite  covered  with 
water,  even  during  the  highest  inundationi.  {.llrog. 
Journal.  \x.  431)  Hence  'he  alluviums  do  not  reach 
the  interior  al  this  point.      Ihe  K.  or  Arabian  iiioiintain 


chain  terminates  abruptiv  at  Mount  Mokattem,  near 
Cairo,  and  diverges  towaras  Suez ;  while  the  opposite  or 
Libyan  range  ends  at  Fa'ioum,  having  turned  off  to  the 
W.  to  inclose  that  valley.  Throughout  the  entire  (lis. 
trict  the  E.  chain  has  generally  more  transverse  breaks 
and  ravines,  is  more  lofty  and  rugged,  and  comes  closer 
to  the  river,  than  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  Between 
Faioum  and  the  Nile  the  Libyan  ridge  has  nearly  a  level 
summit,  overlooking  the  country  below ;  and  this  tabl-. 
land  was  chosen  lor  the  site  of  the  Pyramids.  The  spaco 
left  lietween  both  ridges  seldom  exceeds  10  m.  in  Central 
Egypt,  while  In  the  upper  country  they  press  even  more 
closely  upon  the  sides  of  the  river ;  tlius  that  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  which  belongs  to  Egypt  has  but  a  con- 
traded  breadth,  and  even  that  Ts  not  all  available  for  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman,  a  great  portion  of  it  belnir 
from  the  height  of  the  banks,  out  of  the  rcacli  of  the 
overflowings  and  their  beneficent  deposits ;  hence  a 
stripe  of  desert  mostly  runs  "  ong  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Where,  however,  the  land  is  laid  under  water  at 
high  Nile,  communication  is  kept  up  between  one  village 
and  another  by  means  of  elevated  roads  or  dykes,  nhici, 
commence  on  a  level  with  the  banks  of  the  river ;  ami  ;is 
they  extend  to  the  Interior,  rise  to  so  great  a  licijin 
above  the  fields  as  to  leave  room  for  the  constructiiiu  ot 
arches  for  the  passage  of  the  water.  As  the  river  onlcrs 
the  Egypti.in  territory  from  Nubia,  the  granitic  hills 
bear  the  appearance  of  litiving  lieen  rent  by  the  stream. 
Hence,  between  tlie  Isle  of  Philse  and  Assouan  thii 
current  is  interrupted  by  innumerable  islands.  Others 
of  p  less  rocky  character  —  some  of  them  (-xtensive,  con^ 
sidering  the  bretidth  of  the  Nile  —  spring  up  out  of  its 
bed  at  various  intervals  during  its  progress  to  the  Jle. 
diterranean.  The  Isle  of  Elephantine,  opposite  to  As. 
souan,  wears  so  beautiful  .an  aspect  that  it  is  calird  hy 
the  n.atives  the"  Isle  of  Flowers"  {Weyirct-el-Sahir). 
and  most  European  travellers  describe  it  as  a  sort  cf 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  ICgyptian  valley  is  strewed 
with  those  stupendous  monuments  of  huin.an  ialmur, 
those  beautiful  remains  of  ancient  art,  which  liave  exdted 
the  w()nder  and  admiration  of  ages  ;  .and  which,  tlic  more 
closely  they  are  examined,  the  more  astonisliment  thoy 
create. 

3.  The  desert  E.  of  the  Kile  is  broken  by  rupped 
mountains,  and  intersected  by  numerous  wadys  or  ra- 
vines, sometimes  thickly,  but  more  frequently  scantilv, 
clotlied  witli  verdure.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage 
of  numerous  springs  ;  besid(!  which  are  traced  ancipiit 
caravan  tr.acks,  that  are  still  traversed  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  "company  of  inerchaiils" 
found  Joseph  in  the  pit.  The  leading  characteristic  ol 
this  desert,  particularly  in  the  N.  part,  is  Its  (.'radual 
ascent  from  the  Nile  to  a  certain  distance  E.,  where rnm. 
niences  a  i)laiii  nearly  level,  and  of  some  extent,  from 
which  all  the  valleys  or  torrents  running  in  a  \V.  direc- 
tion empty  themsijlves  into  the  Nile,  and  those  to  ihc 
E.  into  the  lied  .Sea.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  Alaka 
hills,  inentiimcd  before  as  branching  E.  from  tlic  Mo. 
kattem  mountains,  near  Cairo.  These  are  joined  at  a 
ri^ht  angle  by  a  series  of  emineiues  wliich  skirt  Ihc 
shores  of  the  lied  Sea  into  the  Nubian  coiiiilryj  iiniifr 
the  names  of  the  Zarafan.a,  Dofl^a,  and  Jafliitinerangpsi 
.and  form  the  E.  edges  of  the  plate.aux  raised  by  ihe 
transverse  hills,  a  chain  of  which  appears  apiiii  iii  lai. 
Ul' between  llenis(Mief  and  th.il  ji.irt  of  thi>  Suez  piilph 
called  llirket  I'ar&ii.  'i'hese  are  iiilirely  of  Ijnie.stnnc.iiiii 
present  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  Nile  to  a  dist.inci'  ['..  of 
30  m.  ;  Ihe  high  plain  which  succeeds  Is  about  Pi  m. 
broad,  and  the  desciiit  down  to  the  Ued  Sea  occupies  a 
space  of  about  fto  in.  At  the  S.  declciisiim  nf  Hip  X. 
Kilalla  mountains  is  a  copper-mine,  w  lilcli  appears  frmii 
the  riiineil  huts,  furnaces,  scorlw,  .1c. ,  fcniiul  liy  \Vi|. 
kinson  to  liave  liecn  extensively  worked.  {(Ietig.,liiiiin. 
Ii.32.)  The  Wady  Arabali  Intervenes  Its  desert  iifsaiul 
to  the  S.  Kclalla'  or  Kolziin  iniiuntaiiis,  at  Ihe  foot 
of  whicli  are  sitiiatinl  the  two  celebrated  ((iiivenu  of 
St.  Anthony  (17  in.  from  the  sea)  and  St.  Paul,  plaml 
about  14  in.  aiiart ;  between  these  convents  .and  tliepnlili 
at  Wady  (ilrtl.  are  the  remains  of  Ihium's  .iml  c.it.nomU 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  (ireck  perioil.  In  I  it.  V 
W,  the  liinestone  forimulon,  wliliii  ('iinliiiiies  with  little 
iiiterruiitlon  throughout  the  N.  hills  ol  this  ilcMrt,  is 
joined  by  primitive  rocks,  whicli  present  uiun-  Irnt'iilar 
surfaces,  but  rise  from  tlw  liaiiks  of  Ihc  Nile,  with  a 
gentler  declivity  than  llic  scries  already  dcscrihcd  ;  and 
abut  with  proportionate  abruptness  t'lpon  the  short' 
of  the  lied  Sea.  Mount  tirarit)  I'iX'-'  l.V),  i,ui-  i  f  lhp>e 
rugged  eminenies.  Is  the  highest  of  the  hills  in  lliii 
desert  ;  iM'iiig  <i.iii,0  ft.  above  the  sea.  I'dur  hotiri 
8.  of  (irArlli  are  Iw.i  copper  niiiiis.  with  the  s.iiiie  ,ip. 
pearances  of  having  lieen  worked  as  those  hcfore  men. 
lioiied.  In  laf.  "ih"  the  character  oi'  the  levels  (ipiin 
changes.  iMing  higher  .md  more  uniform  from  the  Mif 
to  where  they  make  a  (!•  scent  to  the  sea.  which  is  KHdinl 
till  they  reach  Mount  A/«.  It,  which  gives  thcni  an  «li. 
nipt  ternilnatlon.  Near  Mount  D'lkliaii  lUt.  a"  '.'VI 
are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  .iiid  vail  ipiarriei  of  r(?d  por- 
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it  Mount  Mokattem,  neai 
Suez  i  while  the  opposite  or 
n,  having  turned  off  to  the 
rhroughout  the  entire  (lis. 
ally  more  transverse  breaks 
id  rugged,  and  comes  closer 
1  the  opposite  side.  Between 
)yan  ridge  has  iicarly  a  level 
intry  below  ;  and  this  table- 
)f  the  Pyramids.  The  space 
lom  exceeds  10  m.  in  Central 
Duntry  they  press  even  more 

river ;  thus  that  part  of  the 
longs  to  Egypt  has  but  a  con- 
lat  T»  not  all  available  for  the 

a  great  portion  of  it  being, 
ks,  out  of  the  roach  of  the 
Bneficent  deposits  ;  hence  a 
ns  "  ong  nt  the  foot  of  the 
B  land  is  laid  under  water  at 
iS  kept  up  between  one  village 
evated  roads  or  dykes,  wliicli 
be  banks  of  the  river  ;  and  i, 
)r,  rise  to  so  great  a  liiiglit 
room  for  the  construction  ut 
10  water.  As  the  river  enters 
am  Nubia,  the  granitic  hills 
fing  been  rent  by  the  stream. 

of  Fhilse  and  Assouan  the 
innumerable  islands.  Otherj, 
.  some  of  them  extensive,  con. 

,e  Nile spring  up  out  of  its 

luring  its  progress  to  the  lie. 

Klephantine,  opposite  to  As. 

an  aspect  that  it  is  ciUfd  liy 
Flowers  "  {DJeyirel-el-Saliir) ; 
ellers  describe  it  as  a  sort  i.f 
ic  I'+'yptian  valley  is  strewol 
inonunients  of  human  liliniir, 
■  ancient  art,  which  have  exritwl 
m  of  ages  ;  and  which,  the  more 
1,  the  more  astonislinicnt  thoy 

/(,•   Kile  is   broken  by  rupgod 
ted  by  numerous  nadys  or  ra- 
,  but  more  frequently  scinli'.y, 
It  has,  liowcver,  the  advantase 
eside  which  are  traced  ancient 
B  stiil  traversed  in  cx.ictly  tlie 
the  "company  of  nierihanls" 
The  leading  char.iitiristic  ol 
ill  the  N.  part,  is  its  (.'raiiu,il 
certain  distance  E.,  where  mm. 
ovel,  and  of  some  extent,  from 
torrents  running  in  a  \V.  liircc- 
uto  the  Nile,  and  tliose  to  the 
such  a  character  are  the  Al;ika 
as  branching  E.  fruni  tlif  Mo. 
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/..It,  which  Klves  ",'<•'».;'","'•: 

M.iuiil  D'lkhan  ilat  ir  •»! 

,1,  and  vast  .luarrtei  of  rwlr- 


nlivrv  strewed  with  the  materials  of  a  small  temple, 
ffi.'hwas  evidently  never  completed.  At  Cosseir,  whose 
h»v  ndents  the  Red  Sea,  at  about  lat.  20°  6',  end  the 
,,!-imitive  bills  that  Intersect  the  desert  in  a  direction 
arallel  to  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  join  a  trans- 
l^rse  range,  upon  which  extends  the  caravan  route 
from  Kenneh  on  the  Nile  to  Cosseir,  where  pilgrims 
Lmhark  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Mecca. 
,,."  cossEiH.)  The  valley  of  Cosseir  extends  down  to 
>?'  ..  nen  ■•.i<.>re  another  transverse  range 
some  lead  mines. 


w,iif  -sfi  where  another  transverse  range  occurs,  which 

a"""''.         ' .v.„    -ao      .nmo    looH    minoa        MoUUt    Za- 


harah    celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for  its  emeralds, 
rises  'a   little   further   inland.     Attempts   have   been 


rises 


rZe  to  re-open  the  sources  of  wealth  which  these 
m?rps  arc  saitt  to  have  afforded,  but  without  success. 
Tcaitiaud's  TraveU,  fol.,  Paris,  1822.  p._60.)  Nearly  on 
a  line  with  Assouan  (la 


a  line 


(lat.  23'-^  56')  are  the  ruins  of  fie 


renice  The  whole  of  the  deoert  of  Egypt  Is  the  resort  of 
Ilistinc't  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  confine  themselves  to  par- 
ticular localities  ;  they  consist  of  the  Maazy,  occupying 
lie  country  to  the  E.  of  Benisouef,  Atounl,  and  Ueni- 
fusel  S  of  the  Maazy  and  the  Ababdie  Arabs,  who  are 
scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the  desert,  and  breed  ca- 
mels for  the  market  of  Esneh. 

4  The  desert  IV.  of  Egypt  presents  a  scene  so  fbrmi- 
ililile  to  travellers,  that  few  have  visited  the  oases  bv 
wliich  it  is  here  and  there  interspersed.  The  most  N. 
iif  these  is  Sivah,  or  Ammon;  S.E.  from  which,  and 
n  .irer  to  the  Nile,  Is  the  Little  Oasis,  or  Wah-el-Bah- 
rveh-  the  chief  village  of  which  lies  In  lat.  28°  16'  N., 
iml  long.  28°  5.V  E.  S.  and  W.  are  the  small  oases  of 
Vl  Hayz,  Farafreh,  and  Zerzoora ;  and  still  further  S.  is 
the  D,ikhleh  oasis,  whose  first  European  visitant  was  Sir 
*  Fdnionstonc,  in  1819.  Its  chief  village  stands  in  about 
iat  2.')"  35'  N.,  and  long.  28°  55'  E.  Three  days'  journey 
to  the  E  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah 
el  Kliargeh,  extending  in  length  from  24°  30'  to  near_26° 
N  lat.  Instead  of  islands  of  the  blest  (M«»«{»i»  »?»■«) 
fiirlnglng  up  amidst  the  surrounding  and  desolate  ocean 
of  sand  as  the  ancients  describe  them,  the  oases  arc 
viilievs  or  depressions  of  the  lofty  plain  which  forms  the 
(Xtensive  table-land  of  E.  Africa.  On  decccnding  to 
them  they  are  found  to  bear,  in  many  respects,  a  simi- 
larity to  a  portion  of  the  Valley  of  Egypt,  being  sur- 
rounded by  steep  cliffs  of  limestone,  at  some  distance 
from  the  cultivated  land,  which  vary  In  height  In  tlic 
iliirercnt  oases ;  those  rising  from  the  S.  o.iscs  being 
the  highest.  Neither  do  they  present  a  continuation  of 
cultivable  soil,  all  of  them  being  intersected  by  patches 
of  desert.  They,  no  doubt,  owe  their  origin  to  the  springs 
with  which  they  abound,  the  decay  of  the  vegetation 
tl-nce  arising  having  produced  the  soil  by  which  they 
are  now  covered.  Their  fertility  has  been  deservedly 
ceKlirated;  but,  as  already  observed  (Africa,  p.  ,22.), 
the  glowing  euloginms  of  travellers  on  their  surpassing 
beauty,  are  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
to  llie  striking  contrast  they  present  to  the  surrounding 
deserts  of  arid,  burning  sand.  It  may  appear  contra- 
dictory, considering  the  liigh  opinion  the  ancients  enter- 
tained of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  oases,  that  they 
should  have  selected  them  for  places  of  banishment  \  but 
that  such  was  the  case,  at  least  under  the  Romans,  Is 
certain  A  law  of  the  Dieest,  lib.  48.  tit.  22.,  refers  to 
this  iiractiee;  and  It  h.is  been  siipposed  th.it  the  poet 
Juvenal  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  a  temporary  ba- 
nlshiiiiiii  (relegalio)  to  the  Oases,  though  the  evidence 
of  tills  is  hy  no  means  clear.  (Biogrii/'/iie  l'uirerselle,art. 
Jurcnut.)  But  the  fact  of  their  beln>:  selected  as  places  of 
biinishment  is  not  In  any  wise  inconsistent  withth.' received 
oiilnions  as  to  their  salulirity  and  fertility,  i'hev  were 
sel.cted,  not  because  of  their  being  naturally  noxious  or 
liisagree.aliic,  but  because  of  their  being,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  world,  ami  from  the  extreme  ditlieulty  of  escaping 
from  them.  The  larger  oases  have  some  line  remnants 
or  antfquity  ;  the  most  relebrnted  of  which  is  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ainmon.at  Siwnli.  (Ediiiouslone's  Visit  to  the 
Oims, passim ;  (leog.  Journal,  Ix.  440,  441,  &e.) 

■/7r(  r//«ln^■  of  Egypt  Is  extremely  hot:  this  is  neon. 
ir(Hiein".',  no  dindit,  of  the  lowness  of  Its  elevation,  id'  Its 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  by  last 
traits  of  Inirning  sand,  and  of  the  scantiness  of  the  rain. 
AiKinling  til  Viiluey,  two  seasons  only  arc  dlstlngnlsh- 
alili— spring  and  summer  ;  or,  rnther,  the  cool  and  the 
hoi  M.iMin.  The  latter  continues  from  February  or 
March  to  t)i tuber;  and  Voliiey  s.iys,  that  during  the 
wlnileof  this  jierlcid  the  air  Is  iuHamed.  the  sky  spark. 
Iliii:.  anil  the  heat  oppressive  to  those  nn.ae>u»tomeil  to 
it:  iliiring  this  season  the  average  height  of  the  th'rmo- 
meter  is  aliiiiil  'MP  Fahr.  But  this  heat  of  the  alnm- 
fiihire  is  sii  niiieh  tempered  by  the  iniindntlons  of  the 
MIe,  liy  till'  vapotir.s  brought  by  the  lltesian  winds  from 
llie  N.,.iinl  by  the  dews  in  the  nights,  that  the  natives 
>iiil  "veil  EuropcanH  oeensionnlly  eiimplaln  of  cold. 
During  the  rein.aliiiler  of  the  year,  "the  average  height  of 
the  tlnrmineeter  Is  abniit  Hi"  F.ihr.  It  is  necessary 
at  all  limes  to  avoid  exiiusiire  In  tlie  nlitht  air. 
it  inUht  be  iniagiiieit  that  Kgypl,  I  dug  for  about  three 


months  of  the  year  either  wholly  or  partially  Inundated, 
and  being  subjected,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  sun,  producing  an  excessive  evaporation,  would 
be  extremely  unhealthy.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  exhalations  from  stagnant  waters,  so  fatal  In 
Cyprus,  and  at  Iskenderoon  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
Levant,  are  here  comparatively  innoxious.  They  are 
not,  however,  entirely  divested  of  their  bad  qnalltics. 
On  the  retiring  of  the  waters,  in  November,  which  Is 
the  Egyptian  seed-time,  W.  winds  and  fogs  are  prevalent, 
which  produce  ophthalmia,  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  catarrh. 
F'rom  December  to  March  the  winds  blow  mostly  from 
the  E. ;  the  nights  are  cold,  but  the  temperature  during 
the  day  is  that  of  June  in  France :  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  then  vigorously  on  the  increase ; 
its  surface  Is  covered  with  the  finest  verdure ;  and  all 
nature,  reanimated  by  the  fertilising  influence  of  the 
river,  and  the  moderate  temperature,  seems  to  grow 
young  again.  In  Upper  Egypt,  the  exli^lations  being 
comparatively  few,  the  climate  is  proportionally  healthy. 
This  general  salubrity  of  the  climate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  powerful  deleterious  influences  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  is  ascribable,  according  to  Volney,  to  the  na- 
tural dryness  of  the  air ;  the  proximity  of  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts,  which  incessantly  absorb  the  hu- 
midity ;  and  the  currents  of  wind  that  sweep  over  the 
country  without  meeting  with  any  interruption.  This 
aridity,  he  says,  is  such  tliat  butchers'  meat  exposed, 
even  In  summer,  to  the  N.  wind  does  not  putrefy,  but 
dries  up,'  and  becomes  hard  as  wood.  In  the  desert 
dead  carcasses  arc  found  dried  in  this  manner,  so  light 
that  a  man  may  easily  lift  with  one  hand  the  entire  body 
of  a  camel.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  near 
the  sea  the  air  is  much  less  dry  than  farther  up  the 
country,  and  that  at  Alexandria  and  Rosetta  iron  ex- 
posed to  the  air  speedily  rusts. 

We  have  already  seen  that  on  the  approach  of  the  sun 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the  winds  invariably  blow  from 
the  N.  or  N.W. ;  but  as  the  sun  recedes  to  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  the  winds  become  variable,  blowing  from 
the  E.  and  W. ;  passing  to  the  S.  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  blowing  from  this  quarter  till  about  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  During  this  season 
Egypt  is  at  Intervals  visited  by  the  pestilential  hot  winds 
of  the  desert,  here  called  khamsin,  but  identical  with  the 
simoom  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  satiiiet  of  the  'I'urks.  They 
have  the  same  effects  as  in  Arabia  .md  other  contiguous 
countries.  (,SVf  Arabia,  |).  130.)  Their  heat  is  sometimes 
excessive ;  the  soil  is  parched,  and  broken  by  chasms ; 
the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  the  fields 
of  their  verdure.  The  fine  Impalpable  s.and  with  which 
they  are  loaded  obscures  the  sun,  insinuates  Itself  into 
every  thing,  and  gives  to  every  thing  a  dusty  appearance. 
During  tlie  simoom  the  streets  are  deserted,  and  are  as 
silent  durlug  day  as  during  night  —  "  Les  habitants  des 
villes  et  dcs  villages  s'enferment  dans  leurs  malsons,  et 
ceux  du  desert  dans  leurs  tentcs,  ou  dans  puits  creuscs 
en  terre,  oil  lis  attendent  la  fin  de  ce  genre  do  tempete. 
Communement  elle  dure  trois  jnurs.  Si  eile  passe,  elle 
devient  insupportable.  Malheur  aux  voyageurs  tiu'un 
tel  vent  surprend  en  route  loin  dc  tout  asyle ;  lis  en 
subisscnt  tout  I'effet,  qui  est  quelquefols  porte  jusqu'A 
lamort."  (Volney,  I.  .56.)  The  rising  of  the  Nile  termi- 
nates these  accesses  of  heat  and  drought,  and  again 
difl\ises  life  and  gladness  over  the  land.  The  bvuelicent 
river 


From  liis  tiroad  linsoni  life  and  VL-rduro  flinffs. 
Anil  tiruoils  ot-r  K>t>iit  wilti  his  wat'iy  winKs. 

Tne  saline  properties  of  the  earth,  or,  as  Volney  sup- 
poses, of  the  air.  In  conjiinetloii  with  the  he;it  of  the 
climate,  give  to  vegetation  an  activity  in  Egypt  unknown 
in  cold  climates.  Wherever  plants  have  water  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  growth  is  prodigious.  But  It  is  a  curious 
fart,  that  the  soil  Is  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  exotics, 
and  that  the  seeds  of  those  raised  In  the  country  require 
to  be  niimially  renewed.  ( I'ohiey,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en 
Epyple.  I.lil— 6(i.,  ed.  1787.) 

Ill  consequenie  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air, 
comparatively  little  rain  falls  in  Egypt;  and  some  sea- 
sons have  iiassed  away  without  the  iiecurreiu  e  of  a  single 
shower.  But  this  is  nut  usually  the  case,  and  ocea- 
sliiually  the  rains  are  pretty  heavy.  In  this  respect  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  seasons ;  and  aieording  to  Mar- 
shal Marmoiit.  falls  nl  rain  would  appear  latterly'  to  have 
liciiime  com|iaratively  lrn|Ueut.  lie  says  that  in  Lower 
Kgvpt  they  h.i\  r  imw  pretty  gem  rally  from  30  to  40  rainy 
days  in  the  n  ar  ;  and  tliat  tin  pueha  has  constructeu 
imiiunsc  warehouses  for  the  securing  of  products  In 
harvest,  which  were  fnrmerlv  exposed  without  Incon- 
venienee  to  the  open  air.  (  I  'i/age,  S/c.  ill.  177.)  No 
doubt,  however,  the  rains  haie  been  quite  as  frequent 
and  be.ivy  in  Egypt  in  past  times,  as  at  jiresent.  In  proof 
of  this  we  may  nieiitlnn.  that  the  learneil  ,uid  accurate 
Mr.  ('.reaves,  who  visited  Egypt  In  IKIH  and  UiW,  states 
that  the  rains  were  heavier  at  .Mcxandtia  In  Deeemb«'r 
and  January,  than  he  had  kimwii  In  Loudon  ;  iuhI  llutt 
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there  were,  also,  at  the  same  time,  very  heavy  falls  in 
Cairo.  (Pyramidographia,  Works,  i.  103.)  Hall  showers 
occasionally  occur  in  winter  at  Alexandria,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  in  Cairo.  Snow  is  totally,  .ind 
thunder  and  lightning  nearly,  unknown  In  Egypt.  Earth- 
quakes occur  but  seldom,  but  they  are  not  unknown. 

Diieases  qf  Egypt.  —  The  inhab.  of  Egypt  are  subject 
to  a  variety  of  diseases,  some  of  which  seem  to  be,  at 
least  in  their  extent,  to  a  considerable  degree  peculiar.  Of 
these  ophthalmia  Is  one  of  the  most  prevalent;  and  Volney 
■ays  that  nothlngappears  more  extraordinary  to  a  stranger 
in  Cairo,  than  tlic  number  of  pursons  whose  sight  is 
either  lost  or  impaired.  It  Is  more  common  In  Lower 
than  in  Upper  Egypt.  "  It  generally  arises  from  checked 
perspiration ;  but  is  aggravated  by  the  dust  and  many 
other  causes.  Where  remedies  are  promptly  employed, 
this  disease  is  seldom  alarming  in  its  progress ;  but  vast 
numbers  of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  not  knowing  how  to 
treat  it,  or  obstinately  resigning  themselves  to  fate,  lose 
one  or  both  their  eyes."  (l.ane,i.A.)  Small-pox  and 
leprosy  are  also  very  frequent.  Elephantiasis  is  met 
with  among  labourers  In  the  rice  fields ;  and  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  the  interior  the  legs  often  swell  to 
an  enormous  sice.  Syphilis  is  exceedinglv  prevalent ; 
and  malignant  fevers  prevail  in   April  and  May.    The 

Slague  occasionally  breaks  out  with  great  violence  in 
igypt ;  and  Mr.  Lane  says  that.  In  Wlh,  it  destroyed 
80,UUU  persons  in  Cairo  only  !  It  generUly,  though  not 
always,  breaks  out  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Kham- 
sin, or  hot  wind  from  the  <icscrt.  But  notwithstanding 
this  formidable  list  of  diseases,  it  is  still  true,  ."u  already 
stated,  that  no  part  of  Egypt  can  be  justly  characterised 
as  insalubrious.  The  diseases  to  wlilch  the  people  are 
subject  are  mostly  to  be  ascribed,  to  their  depressed  cir- 
cumstances— their  filth,  miserable  accommodations,  and 
the  bad  quality  and  deficiency  of  their  food.  Much  also  is 
owing  to  tlieir  apathy,  their  belief  m  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, and,  consequently,  in  the  inutility  of  remedies 
and  precautions ;  and  tlie  inefficiency  of  the  police.  The 
present  pacha  has,  however,  effected,  in  these  respects, 
tome  material  reforms  ;  and  the  improvements  In  surgery 
and  police  have  powerfully  contributed  to  diminisli  dis- 
ease. "  During  the  last  ten  years,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  "  the 
country  having  been  better  drained,  and  quarantine  re- 

Sulations  adopted  to  prevent  or  guard  against  the  intrn- 
uction  of  this  disease  from  other  countries,  very  few 
plague-cases  have  oocurre<l,  except  in  tlip  marshy  parts 
of  the  country  ne.ir  the  Mediterrane<in,  and  in  these  tlic 
pestilence  has  not  been  severe."  (i.  4.)  These  remarks 
were  written  before  the  occurrence  of  the  dreadful 
plitgue  of  IHS.^,  intr(Hluced  from  Turkey  ;  but  tliat  docs 
not  aftbct  their  general  accuracy. 

The  ri-gelabie  pruriucliom  of  a  country  possessed  of 
such  a  rlimate  are  of  a  nature  perullarfy  fittnl  to  its 
exigencies.  The  absence  of  r.iin  lx>rbids  tlie  existence  of 
forests  I  and  there  being  no  high  inxuntains,  alpine  pro- 
ductions are  no  when-  founil.  The  native  plants  of 
Egypt  are  of  a  loose  plethoric  texture  ;  so  that  tlieir 
pro|)cr  aliment  is  prepared  in  continually  distended 
veins,  whose  wldi'ly-npened  mouths  receive  and  retain 
the  copious  di'ws,  and  cause  the  leaves  to  perform  the 
functions  of  BO  many  r<>r>ts.  Hence,  great  transpiration 
is  excited,  and  the  continually  moint  roots  enable  the 
plants  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of  summer  to 
the  liumtdity  of  a  three  months'  tlood.  These  character- 
istics wjil  be  found  in  the  celebrated  papyrus,  thi>  lotus, 
and  its  three  varieties,  Egypti.in  arum  and  sattlower. 
Bulbs  find  a  congenial  soil  iii  Egypt,  and  the  gourd  and 
cucumlier  trilM'  are  every  where  planted.  Tfic  acacia  of 
the  Nile,  and  liati;  palm  (which  is  heavily  taxed),  and 
sycamore,  are  scattereil  ratlier  than  groiiiK'd  over  the 
country.  The  constant  use  to  which  the  soil  is  put  In  rear- 
ing valuable  plants  prevents  the  acrunuilation  of  such  as 
are  noxious  and  weeds ;  so  that  the  country  is  renMrk- 
ably  free  f.om  them.  Tlie  nunibi'r  of  fruit  trees  In 
Kgvpt  by  no  means  answers  to  the  culture  and  fertility 
ut  the  soil. 

The  peculiar  hydrography  and  veget.ation  of  Egypt 
rxi'tcise  a  great  Inliuence  <iver  its  xiWu^'y.  The  largi'r 
spedes  of  wild  animals  find  no  forests  in  wliich  to 
prowl —no  rereises  for  tln-ir  dens;  and  except  those 
monstcrii  of  the  Nile  — hlpixipotami  and  erix-odiles- are 
banished  from  the  land.  Ilirds  also,  that  inhaliit  moun- 
tains and  groves,  avotii  llie  exposed  deserts  and  seoreliiiig 
fields  aroinid  the  Nile,  'i'he  country  is  also  uul'rii'iidly 
to  sonic  insects  ;  their  eg^s  and  chrysalides  In  iiii(  cither 
washed  aw.iy  by  the  overHowings  of  theilver,  or  suio- 
ther.M  In  the  stagnant  pools  fcirineii  l>y  its  overllow. 

The  only  primeval  animals  now  left  in  Egypt  are  tlie 
hippopotamus  and  criMMMlile.  The  former,  >..  jioetically 
yet  accurately  descrilHHl  in  liie  book  of  Joli  i  \i.  I.V-',i4.), 
Mas  been  known  to  m«asnre  1(>  ft.  long,  ITi  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  to  stand  7  ft.  high.  Tlie  skin  is  sullicientiy 
thick  and  tough  to  withstand  the  elt'ect  of  a  iiiusket-bail. 
Though  amphibious,  tlie  animal  is  nut  iinarly  so  power- 
fill  on  lanil  as  in  the  water.  Its  appetite  Is  enormous. 
The  Nile  crocodile  is  a  liiard  ol  eiiorniuus  size,  cuvureii 


with  a  coinpleto  armour  of  ball-proof  scales ;  its  feet  are 
provided  with  strong  sharp  claws :  an  immense  mouth 
opening  as  far  as  the  ears,  exhibits  two  rows  nfteetii  likn 
saws,  fitting  into  eftch  other  when  closed.    This  is  also 
an  ampliibious  animal ;  but  more  than  one-fourth  part 
of  its  existence  is  passed  in  water,  and,  like  the  hipun 
potamus,  it  is  a  most  voracious  eater.    The  ichneumon 
18  a  persevering  destroyer  of  the  eggs  of  crocodiles  and 
serpents.    The  jerboa,  or  jumping  mouse,  Nilotic  fox 
Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  rat  and  arvicola,  compU  te  the 
list  of  wild  animals.    The  domestic  and  tame  ai.imals 
are  chiefly  oxen,  and  buH'aloes,  which  arc  employed  in 
agriculture ;  the  Egyptian  goat ;  dogs,  of  which  tiiere  is 
a  peculiar  brei>d  at  Alexandria;  and  the  true  cat,  a  native 
it  is  supposed,  of  Egypt.     Horses  are  much  esteemed,  and 
the  Egyptian  grooms  are  reckoned  among  the  best  in 
the  world.     Asses  are  in  requisition  all  over  the  country 
Lastly,  the  camel  and  dromedary  yield  their  important 
services  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  desert-bounded  land 
(SeeARAUu.) 

Of  the  feathered  tribe  peculiar  to  Egypt,  the  Qrst 
to  claim  attention  is  tlie  ibis,  so  often  mentioned  bv 
ancient  writers,  and  identified  by  Bruce  with  the  oAoii. 
hannis,  —  a  species  of  curlew,  placed  by  Cuvier  amoncst 
the  gralUe,  or  wading  birds.  Its  size  is  equal  to  tlint 
of  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except  the  tips  uf  the 
quill  feathers,  which  are  black,  the  largest  of  tlieni  havin" 
violet  reflections.  Part  of  the  head  and  necli  are  nalvni" 
black  in  the  adult,  but  clothed  with  siiort  black  I'eatlurs 
in  the  young.  (Cuvkr't  Animal  Kingdam,  by  UlvU. 
and  others, -243. )  ' 

The  Egyptian  vulture  and  stork  perform  the  olluc 
of  scavengers  in  towns,  by  feeding  upon  the  anlniiU 
substances  that  would  be  otherwise  left  to  corruin  tlie 
air.  Pelicans  are  numerous  along  the  banks  ol  tijc 
Nile,  anil  have  a  beautiful  plumage.  Pigeons  are  lifut 
by  almost  every  farmer  in  the  country  for  the  Siike 
of  their  dung,  and  are  provided  with  curious  conioal 
huts.  Poultry  abounds  in  Egypt ;  and  tlie  artiticial 
mode  of  hatching  eggs  forms  an  important  braucli  of 
Egyptian  industry.  Plovers,  bustards,  and  partridges  arc 
often  met  with  ;  quails  visit  the  land  in  imincnsu  Itucks 
from  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  sea  swallows  nliuiind' 
along  the  base  of  the  Delta,  and  on  the  siiores  of  the  Kcd 
.Sea.  History,  sacred  and  profane,  attests  tlie  iiredilec- 
tion  of  the  Egyptians  for  fish  as  an  article  of  food- 
and  the  Nile  abounds  with  it.  Nile  salmon  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  fishermen  of  the  coast  form  an  im. 
port.int  and  turbulent  community.  Besides  the  croco- 
dile, the  reptiles  of  Egypt  are  numerous.  .Serpent- 
charming  is  a  regular  profession  ;  and  some  of  the 
A  rails  really  jierform  extraordinary  feats  with  the  must 
venomous  snakes.  The  homed  and  hooded  viper  (I'o. 
liibir  ivrasti-s  and  ('.  H(Of)Arv  tlie  most  dangerous.  In. 
sects  almuiid  in  ICgypt  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
particularly  flies  and  nuisquitoes.  (/.iinr,  i.  3.)  I.ocutti 
also  occasionally  scourge  the  land,  visiting  it  in  sucli  ini. 
mense  flights  as  to  obscure  the  sun's  rays,  and  (lestroying 
when  they  alight  every  vestige  of  iierbage.  The  breij. 
ing  and  keeping  of  bees  forms  an  extensive  branch  in  the 
rural  economy  of  the  country.  Tlie  beetle  pecullHr  to 
Egypt  (ScarabiTua  sacer),  so  often  representcil  on  tlic 
sacred  monumcnis,  is  ratlier  larger  than  the  coninidn 
lieetle,  and  is  entirely  bl.ick.  The  Egyptian  bat  is  also 
much  l.trger  than  that  of  other  countries.  /ouplnu'S 
almiind  in  the  Ued  Sea,  and  it  is  the  red  coral  which  $ii|i. 
plies  its  name.  Sponges,  various  corallines,  iiolypcj,  and 
madrepores,  areaho  found  on  its  shores,  (liandiinki't 
Appnulii  In  lui/ngra  and  Triwfls  in  llir  I.ivitnl,  ^c. ; 
liichardsim's  TiHrils,  pnsfim  ;  liuisill's  I'tujpl.  4lil,  ic,'; 
Cimder't  Kfij/pl,  passim.)' 

I'opululiiin,  Miinneif,  Citstouu.  S/c  —  Tlie  polilical  re- 
volutions to  wiiich  Egypt  has  l>een  subject  I'roin  the 
earliest  historical  a<ra  have  —  as  the  I'ersians,  i',rn\f, 
Konians,  Arabs,  Turks,  anil  other  nations,  ff\\nn\  in 
their  turn  tlie  ascendency  —  introduced  intn  the  country 
people  of  all  tliose  races.  These,  added  to  the  Coiits, 
descendants  from  flic  ancient  I'.gyptians,  slaves  from  ihc 
Upper  Nile  countries,  a  small  ntinilier  of  Jens,  and  a  few 
Europeans,  make  iiji  the  motley  <oiigrej;atiiiii  at  iiresint 
ossenibied  in  the  laiiil  of  tlif*  I'liaraolis,  Hut  ol  all  ill 
conquerors,  Mohaniiiied  has  left  the  most  iiermaiuiit 
traces  in  Kuyid  'I'lie  descendants  of  the  Saracens  who 
fought  under  his  lianner  lorm  by  lar  the  griMtest  |Hir- 
tion  of  file  present  popiilatioii.  'in  tlie  absence  of  more 
precise  data,  the  estimate  niaile  in  \H2'i  li)  M.  Mmniii 
(llntdiri-  rfc  l'Ki;i/plf  snrni  If  (iimivrnciiitnl  (/■  .VuAum. 
nied.  /(C.  Paris,  Hit),  fnunded  on  a  coin|nitalion  of  (lie 
number  of  houses,  and  an  a\  era;,'e  of  Die  Inmates  of  rarli. 
has  iM'eii  luiicii  relied  upon.  Itiil  assiiiniii).'  this  estimair, 
ulilch  made  liie  pop.  aiiiount  to  'J,.'iU(l.liiHi,  tn  InivelKvn 
correct  at  the  time  it  was  made,  various  causes  liivu 
since  tlii'ii  been  at  work  to  diniiiii.sh  its  ainoiiiif,  i'l'li- 
tical  oiipresal'in,  which  leaves  the  ciilfivaliirs  of  the  mil 
scureely  enougli  to  support  existence,  ami  willidr.iwKlie 
iM-st  portion  of  the  male  piip.  from  tlieir  iiiiincs  In  rnn. 
vert  llieni  into  soldiers,  and  other,  though  mlnnr  cvili 
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must  have  materially  reduced  the  number  of  inh.ibs. 
during  the  18  years  which  have  elapsed  since  M.  Men- 
liin'a  eitimate  was  made.  Marshal  Marmont,  in  com- 
fmring  the  Egypt  of  1800  with  that  of  1837,  says,  "  Je  fus 
Jualement  frappe  du  grand  nombre  de  viUaget  en  ruine, 
resullat  du  misire  actueUe  des  paysans,  et  d'un  dimi- 
IiS  sentibU  dans  la  population!''  (ill.  17C.)  The  fol- 
inmine  i>  Mr.  Lane's  more  recent  statement :  — 
".Arab  Egyptians  -  -       1,750.000 

2.  Christian  Egyptian!  (Copti)     -  150,000 

3.  Turks 

4.  Syrians 

5.  Greeks        -  - 
6-  Armenians 

Of  tiie  remainder  (nwnely,  Arabians,  W.  Arabs,  Nu. 
bians  negro  slaves,  mamelukes  or  white  male  slaves,  fe- 
male'white  slaves,  Franks,  &c.)  the  amount  may  be 
fllmut  70  noo,  the  respective  numbers  being  very  uncertain 
and  variable.  (Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  12mo.  ed.  i.32.) 
Concerning  the  numl)er  of  Arabs  of  the  desert,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  approach  accuracy  ;  Volney  (Travels,  i. 
7S.)  affirms,  thiit  they  could  supply  a  body  of  30,000 

'TThe  Arab-Egyptians  are  divided,  by  Volney,  into 
three  classes.  The  first  are  the  fellahs  or  husbandmen, 
the  posterity,  he  says,  of  the  Arabs  who  emigrated  from 
the  neninsula  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amrou  in  640. 
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are— In  spite  of  diet  both  poor  in  quality  and  scanty 
in  quantity  —  robust,  healthy,  and  capable  of  undergoing 
great  severity  of  labour  and  fatigue,  being  muscular  with- 
out fleshiness  or  corpulency.  Like  Bedouins,  they  have 
a  habit  of  half  shutting  their  eyes,  from  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  The  women  are  in  a  most  degraded 
condition,  and  perform  all  tho  laborious  and  menial  of- 
fices. The  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  have  a  great 
contempt  for  the  established  peasantry  of  Egypt,  and 


'i'liev  still  retain  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  but  are 
tiiiler  and  stronger.  In  general  they  reach  5  ft.  4  in.,  and 
inany5ft.6or7in.  (Fr.meas.).  Their  skin,  tinged  by  the 


apply  to  them  the  name  of  fellahs,  as  one  of  contempt, 
signifying  boors ;  distinguishing  themselves  as  true  Arab* 
(bedawees).  The  latter,  whenever  they  please,  take  the 
daughters  of  the  former  in  marriage,  but  will  not  give 
their  own  daughters  in  return.  Should  a  Bedouin  he 
slain  by  a  fellah,  blood  revenge  is  often  perpetrated 
upon  the  olTcnding  tribe  three  or  four  fold. 

2.  The  Egyptian  Christians,  or  Copts,  are  usually  re- 
garded as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  and 
ft  Is  believed  that  their  written  language  is  identical  with 
that  spoken  by  their  ancestors.    Some  learned  men  havo 
supposed,  from  certain  resemblances  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Coptic,  that  the  latter  was  a  dialect  of  the  former,  or 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  languages.    But  this  opi- 
nion Is  now  all  but  abandoned.    Mtchaelis  says,  tliat 
"  every  person  competent  to  form  an  opinion  knows  that 
the  Coptic  and  the  Hebrew  have  not  the  slightest  original 
Hfflnity  j  and  that  although  some  words  occur  in  tke  former 
that  resemble  Semitic  vocables,  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  which  the  proximity  and  intercourse  of 
Semitic  nations  have  exercised  over  the  idiom  of  the  na- 
tive Egyptians."  (Quoted  by  I'richard,  ii.  2n.)  The  cha- 
racteristlcs  of  the  Coptic  language  are  sliortncss  of  the 
words,  and  the  dimplicity  of  its  grammiitical  construction ; 
its  genders  and  cases  are  expressed  by  prefixes  and  in- 
fixes, and  not,  as  is  usual  with  Asiatic  and  European  lan- 
guages,  by  terminations.   (See  Quatremere,  liecherchet 
sur  la  Litttrature  Egyptienne.)     The  modern  Copts, 
however,  speak  Arabic,  their  original  tongue  being  un- 
derstood but  by  few  persons  ;  and  though  their  liturgy  be 
written  in  Coptic,  it  is  expounded  in  Arabic.  (Lane,  ii. 
312. ;  (luartcrly  Review,  lix.  170.)    They  are  sober  and 
steady ;  are  much  employed   as   secretaries  in  public 
offices,  &c. ;  and  are  the  best  accountants  in  the  country, 
few  respectable  traders  being  without  a  "  Coptic  clerk." 
They  are  held  In  such  esteem  by  the  present  government 
as  to  possess  certain  immunities,  being  unmolested  in 
their  religion,  and  exempted  from  military  conscription  ; 
for  which  privilege,  however,  they  compound  by  payment 
of  a  tribute.   Their  patriarch,  though  called  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  resides  in  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo-    Many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  phy- 
sical charaeterictics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians-    'Thrlr 
early  and  high  civillsi\tion,  and  their  great  works,  show 
conclusively  that  they  were  of  a  very  dilTerent  race  from 
most  other  African  nations.    Cuvier,  who  states  that  he 
liad  examined  the  heads  of  more  than  .50  mummies,  de- 
clares tliat  not  one  of  them  had  any  of  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the   Negro  or  Hottentot  races ;  and  lie 
concludes  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  race  of  men  as 
the  Europeans.    Even  at  this  day  the  appearance  of  the 
Copts  contrasts  most  advantageously  with  tliat  of  tlie 
Arabs.      M.  Pugnet,  an   Intelligent  and  discriminating 
physician,  observes,  "  A  I'ettMeur  cMliJ  et  misdrahte 
des  Arabes,  Ics  ('optcs  opposent  un  air  dc  majcste  et  do 
puissance ;  i  la  rudesse  de  leurs  traits  une  afl'abilitc 
soutenue ;  k  Icur  abord  inquiet  et  soucieux,  une  figure 
trfis-cimnoiiic." 

3.  The  Turks  settled  in  Egypt,  though  few  in  number, 
occupy  important  social  positions,  being  masters  of  tho 
country.     They  fill  all  the  higli  offices  of  state,  which 
are,  in  most  Instances,  made  tlie  objects  of  bargain  and 
_  sale,  and   are  hence  administered  with   little  impartl- 

suiiis  &Cm  Jaii  uiion  rafters  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm,  and  i  allty  ;  and  few  favourable  specimens  of  the  Turkish 
covered  with  a  plaster  of  mud  and  chopped  straw.  Tho  character,  as  it  exists  In  Its  native  country,  are  to  be 
fiirnliure  consists  of  a  mat  or  two  to  sleep  \ipon,  a  few  '  found  in  Pgypt.  Of  the  Syrians,  iirecks,  and  Armc- 
eartlien  vessels,  and  a  hand-mill  to  grind  the  corn.  In  niaiis,  no  detailed  account  need  be  given  ;  and  the  ./cicj 
many  villages  large  pigeon-houses,  of  a  square  form,  but  are  a  despisiKl,  and  thcrcl'ore  a  distinctive  class  in  Egypt, 
with  the  wails  sllglilly  inclliiiiig  inwards  (like  many  of    and  have  a  iiarticular  quarter  of  every  large  town  set 

llic  ancient  Egyptian  buildings),  or  of  tho  form  of  a  sugar    ■  -  .•■•■i ■  •— - - •>-  •■ » — « ■ 

loaf,  are  constructed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  with 
crude  brick,  pottery,  and  mud-  Most  of  the  villages  of 
Kgypt  are  situated  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  which 
rise  a  few  feet  aliovc  the  roach  of  the  liumdatlon,  and 


sun  M  almost  black.  They  have  oval  heads,  prominent 
foreheads,  large  but  not  iiquiline  noses,  and  well-shaped 
mouths.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  pea- 
santry The  second  class  of  Arabs  are  Moghrehbins,  or 
settlers  from  Mauritania.  They  are  very  numerous  In 
the  Said,  where  they  live  in  villages  by  themselves  ;  they 
liliewise  are  fellahs.  The  third  class  are  Bedouins  of  the 
desert,  or  wandering  tribes.  ^    „   ,     , 

The  Arabs,  particularly  the  Bedouins,  wherever  they 
are  found,  have  a  remarkable  Identity  of  appearance  and 
character ;  and  we  beg  therefore  to  refer  the  reader  to 
tiieartiele  Arabia  for  a  full  description  of  this  singular 
race.  But  the  fellahs  or  husbandmen  of  Egypt,  having 
lieen  subjected  for  centuries  to  a  despotical  government, 
and  deprived  of  that  wild  freedom  that  is  now,  as  of  old, 
enioyeii  bv  their  brethren  of  the  desert,  have  lost  several  i 
of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  tho  Arab  character.  They 
are  rigid  Mussulmen,  and  strli  tly  observant  of  the  rcll. 
iiioHs  rites  and  ceremonies  laid  down  by  their  sheiks,  or 
priests.  "  Very  few  large  or  handsome  houses  are  to  he 
seen  in  Egypt,  excepting  In  the  metropolis  and  some  other 
towns.  The  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly 
those  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very  mean  description  : 
they  are  mostly  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented  toge. 
thcr  with  mud-  Some  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  1  he 
greater  number,  however,  comprise  two  or  more  -apart- 
ments ;  though  very  few  are  two  stories  high.  In  one  of 
these  apartments,  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants  in  Lower 
Koypt,  there  is  generally  an  oven  (foorn),  at  the  end 
fariiiest  from  the  entrance,  and  occupying  the  whole 
width  of  the  chamber.  It  resembles  a  wide  bench  or  seat, 
and  is  about  breast  high  :  it  is  constructed  of  brick  and 
mild ;  the  roof  arched  within,  and  flat  on  the  top.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  night- 
covering  during  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of  the 
oven  having  previously  iighteil  a  iire  within  it;  or  the 
husband  and  wife  only  enjoy  this  luxury,  and  the  children 
sleep  upon  the  floor.  Tho  chambers  have  small  a|)ertures 
hlKhjip  In  the  walls,  for  the  .idmission  of  light  and  air  — 
snmeliines  furnished  with  a  grating  of  wood.  The  roofs 
are  formed  of  palm  brandies  and  palm  leaves,  or  of  millet 


are  surrounded  by  jialm  trees,  or  have  a  few  of  those  trees 
in  their  vicinity.  The  rubbish  wliicli  they  occupy  chiefly 
consists  of  the  materials  of  former  huts,  and  seems  to 
Increase  in  about  the  same  degree  as  tlie  level  of  tho 
alluvial  plains  and  tho  lH>d  of  tin'  rivi'r."  (Lane,  Mod. 
fty/KiViHs.  30,31.)  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  consists 
ol  coarse  woollen  cloths ;  and,  like  ail  orientals,  tiiey  arc 
fondof  altfiiding  cofl'ee-houses,  and  listening  to  the  tales 
of  preteimiHl  magicians,  or  tlie  rude  music  of  strolling 
musicians.  But,  what  Is  most  singular,  they  submit,  with, 
out  murmuring,  to  every  species  of  ill-treatiiient ;  prin- 
cipally, wo  bcTleve,  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction  of 
Iti  Inutility,  which  has  ilegenerated  into  an  apathy  that 
DOW  furnis  the  main  Icatiiru  of  their  cliaracter.    They 


iipavt  for  their  residences  —  generally  the  most  confined 
and  dirty  portion  of  the  place.  They  are  usually  bankers, 
money  changers,  gold  and  silver-smiths,  merchants,  &c., 
and  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  religious  toleration.  Slaves, 
chiefly  from  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Darfur,  Jtc.  are  intro- 
duceil  in  large  numbers,  and  are  sold  in  public  markets 
belonging  to  every  mmlerately  slied  town.  (Lane,  ii. 
311— S.'iS.j  liurkhardfs  Arabic  Proverbs,  passim;  A'/c- 
buhr's  Travels,  ,\i-.) 

The  following  statements,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  Egypt,  apply  principally  to  tho 
fellahs  ;  they  were  supplied  by  an  English  geiilleman  long 
resident  in  the  country.      • 

"  With  the  lalMiurlng  classes  of  Egypt  bread  Is  the  great 
article  of  food,  and  iiiny  be  said  to  lie'tiiere  more  properly 
the  stair  of  life  tiian  in  any  other  country.  Beans  and 
lentils  are  next  In  importance.  With  bread,  as  a  sort  of 
leasonlng,  they  use  the  yam,  radish,  cucumber,  date, 
onion,  and  at  certoiu  scusuns  the  melon,  of  which  there 
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i>  great  abundance,  and  occasionally  also  cheese,  and  a 
>ort  of  butter  or  ghee,  in  common  use  for  cooking.  Fish, 
too,  and  particularly  the  dried  flsh  ot  hake  Mcnzaleh,  is 
a  favourite  article  of  food.  Kice  is  less  used  here  than 
in  most  eastern  countries,  tieing  dearer  than  bread ;  but 
still  their  favourite  dish  of  pillau,  or  rice  .tnd  butter 
mixed,  with  the  addition  of  a  fowl  or  meat,  if  the  party 
happen  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  is  sometimes  to  be  seen. 
Butcher's  meat  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labouring 
classes  ;  and  unless  at  their  great  festival  of  the  Ualrnm, 
when  the  duties  are  taken  olf,  they  rarely  taste  it.  But 
though  tlms  living  in  a  great  measure  on  vegetable  food, 
they  are  a  robust  and  healthy  people,  capable  of  under- 
going great  fatigue  ;  and  in  despite  of  the  general  unpre- 
l>ossessing  appearance  of  both  sexes,  there  are  often  to 
be  seen  specimens  of  the  human  form  of  matchless  sym- 
metry and  beauty,  particularly  among  the  boatmen  on 
the  Nile.  Their  only  luxuries  are  coiTue  and  tobacco ; 
the  latter  a  coarse  description  produced  in  the  country, 
yet  still  such  a  solace  to  the  poor  man,  that  while  he  has 
it  he  seldom  complains,  though  all  else  were  wanting. 
The  dress  of  both  nexes  consists  of  a  coarse  blue  cotton 
shirt  manufactured  in  the  country,  without  •nny  thing 
else,  except  the  red,  and  oilen  less  showy  can,  whicli 
rovers  the  head,  the  shawl  and  broad  cloth  so  ambitiously 
worn  by  the  unper  classes  being  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  liumble  labourer.  The  richer  classes  of  natives, 
including  those  in  offices  of  trust  under  the  government 
(which  IS  the  major  part),  or  engaged  as  retailers  or 
handicraftmen  in  such  pursuits  as  yield  a  decent  iivcli- 
liood,  live  as  well  and  as  fully,  and  arc  as  well  clothed,  as 
the  tame  classes  In  any  other  country. 

"  In  Egypt,  where  there.is  no  personal  liberty,  —  where 
the  government  claims  and  enforces  its  right  to  the  labour 
of  every  man,  willing  or  not  willing,  on  Its  own  terms, — 
where  among  the  native  traders  there  is  no  property,  or 
If  it  exist  is  not  seen,  —  where  no  enterprise  can  be  un- 
dertaken but  with  consent  of  the  government,  or  at  the 
risk  of  clashing  with  some  of  its  private  interests,  there 
tan  be  no  proper  rate  of  wages  as  applicable  to  any  parti- 
cular trade,  nor  any  chance  of  the  remuneration  for  labour 
lieing  bottomed  otherwise  than  upon  favour  or  caprice. 
The  native  artisans,  as  cutlers,  silk  weavers,  shoe- 
makers, saddlers,  coppersmiths,  &c.,  conflne  their  oper- 
ations to  their  own  little  booths  and  shops,  and  usually 
llnd  in  themselves  and  their  families  suthcient  hands 
for  all  their  work ;  and  the  same  applies  to  all  re- 
tailers of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  cotfee,  tobacco,  sugar, 
.ind  every  other  article  of  consumption.  Were  a  capitalist, 
supposing  him  possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  embark  In  any  enterprise,  he  would  be  almost 
sure  to  come  In  competition  with  the  pacha,  and  to 
be  driven  out  of  the  fieid,  commanding,  as  the  latter 
does,  all  the  labour  of  the  country  at  his  own  price,  be- 
sides having  monopolies  of  nearly  every  thing  consumed 
in  the  country.  Hence  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  upon  the 
pacha  the  whole  labouring  classes  must  mainly  depend 
for  support ;  and  It  has  been  generally  stiitfd,  that  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
paid  by  him  does  not  exceed  a  piastre  per  day  for  a  full- 
grown  man  ;  one  half  u»ually  in  bread,  \ipon  which  he  has 
his  profit,  for  he  is  a  large  baker  also,  and  the  other  half 
In  money.  To  women  and  children+e  pays  from  10  to 
liO  paras  per  day.  A  I'rank  cannot  command  the  labour 
of  the  same  people  for  less  th.in  double  the  money.  In  the 
manufactories  men  who  have  m.ide  themselves  remark- 
able I'nr  their  skill  are  orcasionally  to  lie  found  drawing 
from  3  to  fi  piastres  per  day,  hut  these  are  rare  exccptinus. 
The  common  rate  of  (iiie  piastri;  per  day  may  he  said 
just  to  preserve  the  parties  in  existenci",  and  that  Is  all." 

lliiveinmmf  ami  i.aws.  ^  I'gypt,  whose  hiktory  c oin- 
menci's  with  the  history  of  civilised  man  .ind  nrKaiiised 
government,  which  gave  laws  to  the  old  world  and  arl 
to  the  (Jrceks,  after  being,  for  many  centuries,  suhjicti'd 
to  foriign  masters,  became,  at  length,  a  prov.  of  the  Ot- 
toman eoiplri'.  I'nder  the  Turkish  may  it  has  liceii 
her  fate  to  sufTer  that  worst  kind  of  despotism  risiilting 
from  the  delegation  of  arbitrary  power  by  a  cari'less 
tyrannical  master  to  a  scarcely  responsible  servant.  The 
bold,  innovating  spirit  of  its  present  ruler,  the  celibrated 
Mehemet  Ali,  has,  however,  intr<Mluced  .several  refcjrms 
Into  thi'  administrative  constitution  of  the  government, 
which  haveheen  upon  the  whole  beneficial ;  lh<<ngh  he  has 
always  ende.ivoured  to  Iiiiike  tlie  interests  of  tlie  country 
In  soiuf*  degree  subservient  to  hi.s  own  personal  aggnui- 
disement.  The  govi'rnnient  of  Kgypl.as  at  present  exist- 
ing. Comprises,  1st.  Ilu'  parlia,  whose  power  Is  inillnilted 
and  despotic.  M,  1  lis  deputy,  calliwl  Kikhy'ti.  ,'id,  ."sevi^n 
ciinncils  of  st.ite,  who  have  eacli  a  ilistinit  dep.irlitient  of 
the  government  to  preside  over.  Ith,  Governors  (  Saxir) 
apiiointedtoeacli  prov.,  of  which  there  are  thi  rti  in,  viz. — 

i.  The  province  of  Thel.es        1  |„,h,.  Sai.l.or  Upper 

:     Iteld  s'nef  I  <■'"•!"  y"«""!-  °' 
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13. 
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Kosetta 

Gharbiylh    l  '"  the  Bahari.or 
Menouf        '  "«"*• 

Mansourah 
Sharkeyeh  J 
Besides  these  provincial  governors,  the  fellahc  roiitin 
their  hereditary  sheiks,  who  regulate  the  local  airairs  of 
villages  and  small  communities  ;  but  every  sheik  on  hit 
accession  is  obliged  to  propitiate  the  pacha  by  a  sutn  of 
money,  that  he  may  be  tonfirmed  in  his  office.  The 
civil  and  criminal  Laws'  are  administered  by  a  cadi  or 
chief  judge,  and  his  deputy,  or  naib.  But  most  of  thesB 
offices  being  filled  by  Turks,  who  speak  their  own  Ian. 
guage,  an  otiicial  interpreter  is  necessarj-.  The  court  of 
the  cadi  has  also  its  bash  roosool  (chief  sergeant  of 
arrests,  which  are  executed  by  his  inferior  officers)  i  In 
bnsh  Iciilih,  or  chief  secretary  ;  and  shdhids,  or  recorders 
who  prepare  the  business  of  the  court,  and  relieve  It  of 
such  details  as  would  unnecessarily  take  up  the  time  of 
the  cadi.  Petty  cases  are  at  once  decided  by  a  xahii  or 
magistrate.  The  police  is  numerous  and  effective,  and 
consists  of  the  military,  and  the  magistrates,  or  zabit 
police.  Though  still  very  defective,  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Kgypt  has  been  vastly  Improved  under  the 
government  of  Mehemet  All.  Except  In  nire  cases  con- 
victs are  usually  punished  by  beingc<nnpelled  tolaljour 
at  the  public  works.  (Lane's  Modern  Egi/ptians.) 

Stale  of  Properly  and  Taxation.  —  The  pacha  of  Envpt 
may  truly  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  Louis  XI V.,  "I  Ei'uif 
c'cst  moi!  "  He  has  rendered  himself,  with  some  f™ 
exceptions,  proprietor  of  all  the  land  of  Kgypt  j  and  he 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  considerable  agriculturist,  niiimi. 
facturer,  and  trader  in  the  country.  Priv.ate  propertj  and 
freedom  of  Industry,  the  princljiles  that  lie  at  the  boti™ 
of  all  real  prosperity  and  lasting  improvement,  arc  ,ill 
but  unknown  in  I'^gypt.  The  p.icha  is  the  sole  maiiurac 
turer,  printer,  and  bleacher  of  cotton  gixids ;  the  solo 
m.aker  of  sail-cloth  and  Fez  caps  ;  the  sole  glass-ljluwrr 
pa|)er-mannfacturcr,  iron-founder,  gun-maker,  giinpow.' 
der-manufacturer,  &c.  ;  he  has  the  monopoly  of  o|rlun,^ 
indigo,  s.iltpetre,  and  linseed  oils  ;  he  is  the  only  lamicr 
in  Ills  dominions ;  he  Is  tin;  owner  of  all  the  uiilli 
and  manufactories,  and  of  more;  than  half  the  camels, 
horses,  buffaloes,  and  cattle  in  the  country  ;  and  of  half 
its  boats,  &c.  But  this  is  not  all.  Not  satlslied  with  m- 
grosslng  so  many  businesses,  he  dictiites  the  terms  aiil 
conditions  under  which  every  one  else  shall  lie cirriiil 
on.  He  siiecilies  the  employments  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  pop.  shall  engage  ;  the  crops  or  produce  they  are  lo 
raise  or  furnish,  and  the  prices  at  which,  when  pnidiuiHl, 
they  are  to  deliver  them  to  his  agents.  Interferiiioiwiih' 
Individual  propeiSy  has  never  been  carried  to  lialfthe 
extent  in  any  other  country  to  which  it  Is  imw  larritd 
In  I'^gypt ;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  that  every  man  is  suhj.ft 
to  the  conscription,  and  may,  at  any  moment,  lie  uira 
from  Ills  home  and  compelled  to  join  the  army  or  llis 
fleet,  we  may  well  be  astonished  that  siicli  a  sysitni 
should  be  submitted  to :  the  apathy  with  which  its  in- 
flictions  are  borne  can  only  be  accounted  for  liy  the  s|iirit 
<if  the  people  having  licen  totally  broken,  and  thi'irciirr- 
gies  extlnguislu'il,  by  the  long-continued  oppnssion  and 
mistoveriiment  to  which  they  h.ive  been  suhjcil. 

Marshal  Marmont  has  sup|ilied  the  latest  ami  hcsl  in- 
forniittion  .as  to  the  niiture  imd  wiirkliig  of  llie  padui'i 
economical  system,  and  the  following  details  with  ri>|im 
to  it  are  principally  borrowed  from  hi)  excelUnt  Hdrk. 

The  head  cultiv.itor  (cliefde  culture),  in  ((iiijunriiin 
with  the  head  civil  authority  {cheyk-ti-lieUit)  el  ladi 
village,  m.akcs  every  year  a  dlvisioii  of  the  lands 'o  he 
cultivated  by  the  inliahit.ints  :  this  division  liuviiiK  Won 
maile.  the  kind  of  culture  to  which  each  porliipii  is  lo  \k 
applied  Is  determined,  — so  much  being  iliiund  Xa 
dhourrah  ;  so  much  to  wheat,  liarli  y,  pulse,  and  trtfuil; 
so  much  to  sugar,  rice,  cotton.  Indigo,  ^c. 

The  quantity  of  dhourrah  to  be  cuUivated  is  rrgidjiinl 
according  to  the  qu.antity  presumed  to  lie  necessary  fur 
the  support  of  the  cultivator's  family  ;  .and  the  nriidiiVr  i) 
given  up  wholly  to  him  for  their  snpiiort.  rhc  ulliir 
products  are  ilivided  Into  ^i/'odiisses.  The  (lill'iri'iit  kind) 
of  wheat,  barley,  \iulse,  and  trefoil  belong  In  the  nilti- 
valor,  after  the  quantity  of  each  dmiianihil  liy  the pacb 
has  lieeii  deducted  :  this  quantity  varies  cmtj  year,  hot  ii 
most  ciinunonly  thi>  half  or  two-thirds  of  t lie  » liiile !  Tlir 
remainder,  Inclinliiig  rice,  cotton.  siigAr,  iiiiligo,  o|iiimi, 
and  woiid,  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  piuhn.  ilit 
cultivator  is  proiilbited,  under  the  heaviest  penallic!, 
from  retaining  the  smallest  portion  of  any  one  of  llirsc 
articles  :  they  arede|ioslted  ill  the  puliiii'  niag.izini'si'sli. 
bllshed  throughout  the  country,  and  jdaceil  tulliev. 
count  of  the  fellahs  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  p.ncha,  »liicli 
never  exceeds  two.lhlrds  of  the  market  iirice. 

The  fellah  has  to  pay  to  the  pacha  the  («i>»,«hirli 
niiiy  be  regardeil  either  as  a  land-tax,  or  the  rent  ol'lhe 
land.  This  Impost  is  regulated  according  tn  the  qiialil; 
of  the  land  ;  the  maximum  it  'a  patuki  (l^l.),  the  mini- 
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a  price  fixed  by  the  |.:«lia,»l"ch 

rds  of  the  market  price. 

av  to  the  pacha  tlie  i«.r»,»hfh 

? as  a  land-tax,  or  the  rent  ol  ta 

reudated  according  to  the  qiialilj 


mum  17  pataks  (fli.ld.)  the  foddan 
UciboutiU.  orlOj.anacro. 

The  fellah  pjtys,  moreover,  a  personal  tax,  which  varies, 
nccoriiing  to  the  presumed  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual from  IS  jdastrcs  to  .5  cents.  His  cattle  Is  also  taxed ; 
oxen  and  cows  at  30  piastres,  and  at  70  iilastres  when  they 
ni-e  sold  to  the  butcher ;  on  the  animal  being  killed,  the 
ikln  belongs  to  government.  Camels  and  sheep  pay  4 
niastrcs :  Nile  boats  200  piastres,  &c. 

Male  children  only,  above  tlie  ago  of  12  years,  are  «ub- 
icct  to  the  personal  tax  ;  but  as  there  is  no  certain  method, 
i-no  registers  existing,  — of  asccitalning  tlio  precise  age 
^an  individual,  the  appearance  of  the  [lersoii  is  held  to 
(Ictcrinine  the  matter,  wliich,  as  may  bo  supposed,  is 
always  decided  In  favour  of  the  government. 
'  Marshal  Marmont  states  that  the  fellah  Is  obliged  to 
obtain  from  the  public  magazines  every  thing  he  requires, 
even  to  Ills  clothes  ;  as  blue  linen  shirts,  winter  cloaks, 
&c. ;  but  we  are  assured  that  this  Is  an  error.  It  is  true 
tbfit'the  articles  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  fellah 
can  In  general  be  only  procured  from  the  government 
oilices ;  but  the  fellalis  are  under  no  o1>llgation  to  resort 
to  tliem,  and  many  of  them  buy  articles  direct  from  the 
I'uronean  stores.  The  fellah  buys  of  the  pacha  his  seed 
corn,  lor  wlilch  he  pays  a  price  higher  than  that  at  which 
lie  formerly  delivered  it  In.  Does  he  require  oxen  to 
convey  tli(^  water  destined  for  Irrigation,  it  Is  the  pacha 
who  furnishes  them.  Does  he  require  for  his  boat  a  sail 
and  oilier  rigging,  the  pacha  U  his  purveyor.  The  mat 
he  sleeps  on  conies  from  the  government  magazines  ! 

An  account  Is  opened  by  the  village  tax-gatherers  with 
oacli  iiilialdtant :  the  fellah  Is  credit"-d  Willi  the  value  of  the 
iiroducc  wlilcli  he  has  deposited;  ami  deliitcd  witli  Ihcmiiy, 
and  the  otlier  Imposts,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  the  articles 
with  which  he  has  been  fmnislied,  which  always  exceed 
their  value.  The  accounts  are  iialanced  every  four  years. 
If  the  fellah  be  found  a  debtor,  he  is  sued  ;  If  a  credi- 
tor, the  sum  wlilch  is  due  to  him  is  kept  back  as  a  secu- 
rity lor  the  payments  of  the  other  fellahs  of  his  village 
will!  may  lie  in  arrear,  or  iierh.ips  It  is  at  once  carried 
to  tlie  account  of  another  fellali  indebted  to  govern- 
mcnt.  This  method  of  equalising  accounts  exists  not 
only  between  individuals  of  the  same  village,  Init  also 
between  neixhliouring  villages,  and  even  provinces  ;  so 
that  a  rich  and  industrious  canton  may  be  cliargeil  » itii 
till'  taxes  of  another  canton  or  province,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  sunk  iu  sloth  and  idleness  I  And  to  add  to  this 
injustice,  tlie  debts  of  the  government  to  the  fellahs,  being 
ncviT  available  to  the  latter,  are  In  leality  imaginary. 

Much,  however,  of  this  injustice,  and  of  the  exactions 
to  whicii  tlic  fellalis  are  exposed,  originates  in  the  pecu- 
lation and  underhand  proceedings  of  the  povcrnorfc  of 
provinces  and  their  siihordlnate  othccrs.  It  Is,  in  fact, 
alieiicd,  that  for  every  ilollar  that  finds  Its  way  into  tlie 
colli Vs  of  the  pacha,  two  or  three  are  appropriated  liy  the 
parlies  in  question  1  Tlie  jiaclia  Is  aware  of  this  abuse ; 
but  he  has  hitherto  be(Mi  prevented  from  taking  eU'ectual 
(tops  for  its  suppression.  There  are  smne  places 
In  which  there  is  a  large  consumption  of  articles,  —  as 
Cairo,  Alex.mdria,  Damletta,  Itosetta,  Syeiie  in  Upjier 
Efl'pt,  and  Cosseir,  which  are  suliject  to  t.^xes  on  eon- 
suiiiption  (uclrois),  laid  on  nearly  every  article.  Corn 
Is  taxed  at  IX  piastres  the  ardep,  m\  iiiipust  which  coiLsi- 
derably  aiigincntf  its  price  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
cultivator,  who  has  corn  lo  sell,  is  not  sull'ered  lo  bring  it 
to  market  until  all  tliat  had  belonged  lo  the  governrueiit 
li.is  been  sold,  and  tiieinag.izuies  are  empty. 

A  cnitivator,  included  iu  tli.it  portion  of  a  district  on 
which  the  corn  required  by  Ihe  paclia  Is  ordered  to  be 
grown,  if  lie  wish  lo  coinioiiti'  for  the  delUery  of  tliat 
arliile  by  a  money  payment,  is  iliaiged  at  tlic  ratiiof3fi 
pUstres  the  ardep;  and  lie  will  generally  rather  pay  this 
sum  than  ilonble  the  sum  ol  his  cre<Iit  uitli  goveriiiiirnt ; 
tuch  credit  bi^ng  of  no  service  to  him,  since  it  is  m  ver 
paid;  while, ^y  setlhig  his  corn,  nolHithst.niding  the 
duties  and  tln^  3lj  piastres  wiiicli  he  pays,  he  receives  at 
liMsl,  in  money,  a  lourtli  or  llltli  part  of  its  value. 

.Mcheiui't  All  has  not  iiegleitedlo  lax  nianuractures  of 
whatever  kind.  Ail  traders  pay  an  iiuonie  tax  (Jiideli), 
amounting  to  a  tw  ell'th  part  of  their  aiiiiu.il  gains.  I.ong- 
cstablisheil  niaiiulactiirers  cannot  dispose  of  their  i>ro> 
diU'H  1X1 1'l'ting  to  the  paelia,  and  at  Ihe  iirice  wliieii 
he  hiuiiidf  fixes.  The  nieaiiest  articles  are  Imniened 
with  duties.  For  instance,  I'lgvjit  is  naturally  destitute 
III  find,  which  is  supplied  by  niixiiig  straw  and  dung; 
but  before  being  used  it  must  p.iy  a  tax,  called  an  apnlli  . 
No  one  can  llsh  in  the  Nile,  or  sell  eggs  or  chicki'iis  ill  a 
town,  without  paying  an  ajialte.  The  fellah  pays  duties 
on  his  palm-trees,  exclusive  of  the  miry  or  tax  on  the 
laud  on  wlilrli  they  grow  ;  an<l  Marshal  *Iarniont  slates, 
tli.it  tliesi' duties  have  occasioned  Ihedestriii  lion  of  in.iny 
palm. trees ;  ami  iliat  they  would  have  been  wholly  de- 
slroyed.  notwithslaiuling  their  great  utility,  liad  nut  the 
p.uha declared,  that  lands  where  palm-trees  grew  should 
111'  charged.  In  addition  to  Ihe  other  imposts  on  lliein, 
with  the  tax  on  paliii.,  whether  they  were  cut  down  or 
not.  (ill.  17«.) 
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It  must,  however,  be  admitteil,  notwithstanding  the 
grinding  oppressiveness  of  this  system,  that  it  has  ma- 
terially improved  the  agriculture  of  the  country ;  and 
th.tt  some  new  and  important  branches  of  culture  have 
been  Introduced,  as  that  of  cotton,  now  a  staple  product. 
We  agree  with  Marshal  Marmont  in  thinking  that  these 
Improvements  never  could,  under  any  system,  have  been 
effected  by  the  fellahs,  who  arc  ignorant,  attached  to  old 
habits,  and  easily  satisfied.  But  the  vice  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  fellahs  re.ap  no  advantage  whatever  from 
this  increased  production.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  stripped 
them  of  not  a  few  of  their  limited  enjoyments,  and  ren- 
dered  them  more  Impoverished  and  depressed  than  they 
ever  were  at  any  former  period  of  their  history  :  their  in- 
creased  labour,  instead  of  bringing  with  It  an  increase  of 
comfort,  brings  only  an  Increase  of  privations.  Hence, 
were  any  thing  to  occur  that  should  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment of  Mehemct  All,  or  should  It  pass  at  his  death 
Into  less  vigorous  hands,  the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind.  It  is  forced,  fac- 
titious, and  unnatural ;  It  is  not  bottomed  on  or  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  or  affections  of  the  people,  but 
merely  on  the  supposed,  though  not  real,  Interests  of  the 
government ;  and  will  necessarily  go  to  ruin  the  moment 
it  ceases  to  be  upheld  by  power. 

It  is  due  to  Mehemet  All  to  state,  that  in  constituting 
himself  proprietor  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  lo.ading 
the  cultivators  with  oppressive  taxes,  he  may  plead  the 
example  of  most  Asiatic  monarcliies,  and  even  of  British 
India,  where,  we  regret  lo  say,  the  taxes  on  the  land  are 
quite  as  oppressive  as  in  Egypt;  and  their  assessment  and 
collection  efiually  arbitrary  and  unjust,  ■  Tlie  pacha  has 
been  driven  into  his  monopoly  system  partly  by  the  neces- 
sity under  which  lie  is  placed  of  levying  a  very  large  i  cve- 
nue,  and  partly  by  the  belief,  natural  to  persons  in  his 
situation,  that  he  can  do  every  thing  better  than  any  one 
else.  But  it  Is  needless  to  say  tliat  there  is  no  foundation 
for  any  such  opinion.  A  system  like  that  of  the  pacha 
mity,  no  doubt,  lorei'  the  premature  dcyclopcmcnt  of  a  few 
branches  of  industry  ;  but  by  annilulating  individual 
enterprise  and  competition,  it  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  pa- 
ralyse industry,  anil  to  extinguish  every  germ  of  real  im- 
provement. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  cotton  mills  and  workshops 
of  the  pacha,  but  in  his  canals  and  public  works,  in  his 
scliools,  and  in  the  improved  police  and  military  organ- 
isation he  has  introduced,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
advantages  which  his  government  has  conferred  on 
Ilgypt.  And  it  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these 
suhstaiitial  and  real  improvements,  being  associated 
with  the  degradation  and  impoverishincnl  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  cin  be  looked  upon  by  them  with 
but  little  favour  ;  and  will,  consenuently,  stand  a  great 
chance  of  being  destroyed  on  any  change' of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Besides  tlio  taxes  previously  noticed,  customs  duties 
are  levied  on  all  ships  entering  at  the  various  ports, 
and  also  on  all  goods  transjiorted  to  Upper  Egypt 
(whicli  arc  coiiected  at  lioulac,  tiie  river  port  of  Cairo), 
to  .an  annual  amount  of  about  12(),IK!li/.  sterling.  Tlio 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  Is 
iniktiowii,  and  various  estimates  liavc  lieen  framed  of  its 
amount.  It  has  lieen  rccentiv  stated  at  1,000,1100  purses 
of  l'2"i  Erench  francs  each  (about  .'i,0<lO,{KK!/.  sterling) ; 
viz.  Egypt.  7W),(i()0  purses;  Syria,  I.IO.IKIO;  Nigritia, 
i;.i,fK)0;  Uedjaz,  ■J.'^OOO ;  Candia,  •20,1100.  (Augsburg  U a- 
tetlt;  I'eb.  21.  IH40.) 

Arm//  and  !<<ii'i/ The  regeneration  of  the  army  was 

one  of  .Mehemet  All's  first  projects  on  .attaining  to  the 
pachalio  of  Egypt.  To  acconiplisli  this,  to  consolidate 
ills  i'overnineiit,  and  to  pave  the  w.iy  for  his  other  re- 
forins.  tlie  reconstruction,  or,  if  that  was  impossible, 
the  ilestnietion  of  the  Mameluke  force  that  had  so  long 
ruled  in  I'.gypt,  was  indispensable  ;  .and  this  Mehemet 
acconi|dislieil,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  the  vilest 
treachery.  This  superb  cavalry  being  destroyed,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  small  party  wlio  enrolled  tlicmselves 
under  tlie  banners  of  tlie  p.iclia,  the  latter  commenced 
Ills  work  of  military  reform  with  equal  vigour  and  suc- 
cess. He  liad  long  been  sensible  of  the  vast  superiority 
of  Euroiiean  tactics  and  disci|ilino  over  the  brave  but 
tiiiiiuUuiiry  ( iisets  of  .\siatic  troops,  .and  lie  was  deter- 
iiiiiied  at  all  hazards  to  introduce  the  Eiircpean  system 
into  Ills  dominions.  Willi  tills  view  lie  had  the  troops 
coniniaiiiled  l>y  his  son,  Isniael  I'acli.a,  drilled  imd  disci 
jdined  in  the  European  fashion,  chiefly  through  the  iu- 
strniiieiitality  of  some  Italian  otlieers.  But  the  troops 
were  n.iturally  disinclined  to  the  change  ;  and  the  inju- 
dicious severity  with  which  it  was  attempted  lo  be  in- 
troduced and  carried  into  effect,  gave  rise  lo  a  dangerous 
mutiny,  tiiat  liircatened  to  put  an  end  lo  the  projects 
and  power  of  tiie  pacha.  Melieiiiet  having  succeeded 
in  suppressing  this  furniidahle  insurrection,  saw  his  error, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  witli  greater  caution.  With  this 
Wew  he  formed  a  deprtl  of  fellahs  in  Upper  EgjT*.  'nul 
had  them  trained  in  the  European  manner.  Perhaps, 
liowever,  lie  miglit  liavc  failed  even  in  this,  and  at  all 
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events  tlirro  Is  but  little  proliabillty  that  he  should  have 
•uccccded  so  well,  but  lor  the  Invaluable  services  of 
Colonel  Selves,  now  Solyman  Pacha.  Tliis  officer,  who 
had  served  with  distinction  under  Napoleon,  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  new-modeliing  the  army  of  the  pa- 
cha, and  of  organising  and  disciplining  it  according  to 
the  most  approved  models ;  and  by  a  rare  combination 
of  firmness,  bravery,  and  good  sense,  he  has  overcome 
the  all  but  Insuperable  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  both 
o(  the  pacha  and  the  troops.  Marshal  Marmont  has 
ipoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellence  of  the  new 
system ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  troops 
of  the  pacha  are  equal  and  probably  superior  to  any 
ever  embodied  In  the  East.  The  army  is  raised  by  con- 
scription, which.  In  consequence  of  the  limited  pop.  of 
the  country.  Is  very  severe :  It  is  alleged  that  the  pea- 
santry frequently  maim  themselves  In  order  to  escape 
being  subject  to  it.  Thenumber  of  troops,  in  1838,  includ- 
ing veterans  and  invalids,  amounted  to  127,286,  besides 
from  1.0,000  to  12,000  irregular  Turkish  troops,  and  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  who  can  furnish  30,000  men.  In  his 
tract  on  Egypt,  published  in  1838,  Mr.  V/aghorri  states 
the  pay  of  a  general  of  division  at  150,iK>0  piastres,  an>i 
that  of  a  8old)<!r  of  the  line  M  180  ditto  ,  ':'.>t  sirte  then 
the  pay  of  the  higher  clas^i  of  officers  aiii'.  <unc'i')  :  irles 
has  been  reduced,  ''"he  ir;e.li  jal-stalT  li  iv»i1  or,  rai'  <ed ; 
and  the  f  It Ir  of  M.D.  ^  .om  r,i.'  of  the  fwuiticf-  o>  .'•'■  , ope. 
Is  requlre<l  to  obtain  t\  5  Ta;;i.  ■>'  mpj'ir. 

The  Egyptian  Bar,,  •!  also  a  civ-.>,lcu  f  (lie  ..icha: 
It  numbers  II  ships,  iHrryUii;  V^J  ;y;!.)ic;i',dor!. ;  7  fri. 
gates  with  352  32-pour.ierF ;  4c(  vA'ti"?,  j'<i32-pounders, 
short ;  7  bri^s,  134  3i-porii(tr f*.  c;irroii;iji'« ;  ann  3  steam- 
ers. The  ships,  which  pip  rcr.'.Uucti'd  bv  ■i.tlve  builders, 
are  beautifully  modfl.ra  .  :.i'J  (roiipii  tif  crews  have 
not  attained  to  'he  f  i.^'frloney  of  *  i;  ■  ;,(.  or  Ami'riiaVi 
sailors,  they  have,  i..;..rc.  beir.K  ti<l  to  the  cirrviui 
stances  under  whicii  thi-y  ti.nvc  ln.en  placed,  nwdo  tSy 
most  extraordii'af  4d\aiici!3. 

Literature  IS  ni  Pliiiirc't-,,?).  ■~V'y^\lt'}>'iU!.i"it't'^iQ  A    iba 
is  very  compfjiitmsivf.    Tbcwcvks  on  ,»lijiio'  e.ud  ju- 
risprudence comprehorJ  about  one  ff.uri It  o'    he  viiine 
number  of  Ar-.h'i    b'  *e.    Others  o'    ,:  i!.'i:„'i-  r»  "tcii", 
philology,  history,  a  .il  geography.  -,.  ■  f ;    ■  nun.  th'  ;  i.» 
are  also  their  i.oetiriii  composit ■,;).'■.     J  '.•u.  are  loray 
large  libraries  In  (iairo,  most  o;   ihifi-,  ,■!  e  att:;<r; i.a  i.i 
the  mosques.    (Lnae,  i.  287.)    -V  sj  Aftii  ui  |.iiWi,-  In- 
struction has  been  orf.aniscl  V;  tlu'  ■. -icha,  ivl<icii  J", 
serves  high  praise.     'X  \i  neniiy  -i ;  foDo-.  :   —The  piiptib 
are  first  sent  to  the  "  primary  '  scho:  I.;,  cf  w'li.fi  lhf>n 
are  SO  throughout  tiiu  coiiiitry,    'n  (ructing,    in    183S,  i 
S,.V)0  scholars.  The  youth  I  ivin','HiO':=;jii  theiu.linisntt  | 
of  education  at  thej?,  Uity  ar:  advanced  to  tSie  tiio  I 
"preparatory"  8choo>s  at  whJch  there  were  V.r<'K)  j^jpils  , 
In  tlic  same  year,      the  next:  Ftp  '"  '"  t''"  "  iKS-i.il"  i 
schools,  which  are  i(i  I'l  numixr,  nvn  dcotnd  to  jur.  I 
ticular  studies;  nam-';.,  'lieuUino,  mldwUVry,  veteriury  ' 
surgery,  languages,  music,   »\if!  aurici.itir-; ;  ti:C  othi-.'  3  ( 
being  military  schools,  ti>  I:?.  '.?i>.  ;  rtiol.us  for  tliF  i  av.-.!ry.  } 
artillery, or  infantry  service.    At  Aboo.'.ibel  in  ('■i.ro,  i.hu  I 
imcha  has  established  a  military  hospUa)  .<nil  riM)iilii:al  i 
college,  both  under  the  direction   of   a   f1isi;«,jiiial!,;i! 
French  physician,  nr.CIot,— now  Clot  Bey.  T!:j«uc(.  ;•«>.  | 
that  has  attended  this  cstnbli.=hii'ciit  hai>  been  quite  i  >.    i 
traordinary      and  notwith'itiiivJiiii<  tlieir  .ild  prcjudit  /s,  | 
many  of  the  Arab  pupDs  l.m'c  hccume  cx'iert  anatomises  ! 
and  clever  S'.ir,     >\iw, 

It  is  impossible  I'l  ,!i.prec)ate  too  hl.dilj  Ilia  beneficial  ' 
Influence  of  t!  ■  iv  -.;f.t  ibhslfiKpnt^  ;  they  have  already  ef- 
fccted,and  wl'.i,  \.i  ■'  inbt  o  >i.t  ^lut  to  •■T  ct,  •.  very  great 
revolution  in  c'r.v  fulUc  iKMidiii  'he  Ha.- ;  .  ."id  ivi.l  pavetlie 
way  for  refon.ni>  anO,  cliangoo  of  which,  ••?t  i/n  SLMit,  nn  one 
can  form  air--  illsi;;,,ct  idi;a.     Aliiiu.'.t  mci;'  mosque  or 

Sublic  f'';  An  h.i  a  scln  ol  ,i  ..lolied  to  it,  mostly  en. 
owert  'ly  iieu.,vi>itMitj(i'.r.s(in.i  .It  these  schools,  getting 
thsKiUi  by  Jismt  forini  t'M  cliief  employment ;  but 
re'  .i.ft'  and  writing  ase  iilso  taught :  those  who  aspire  to 
th  fti-^lier  bfj.iches  of  learning  become  students  of  the 
University  of  ,'':i-Agh4s  at  Cairo,  the  principal  seat  of 
learning  in  the  East.  In  tlii.s  building  are  certain  rii.'ciks. 
or  colleges,  set  apart  for  the  natives  of  particular  jiro- 
Tinces.  The  regular  subjects  of  study  are  grammar, 
rhetoric,  Mohammedan  theology,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Prophet ;  law,  religioii.'i,  civil,  and  crimin.d  ;  algebra, 
and  arithmetic.  The  sciencei  are  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood in  Kgypt,  thoiigli  grcit  lmprovrmcnt.s  have 
been  made  in  medical  sciciici',  in  coiLscqiience  of  the  in- 
triKltiction  of  i:iirii|nan  practitioners,  and  natives  being 
sent  to  Europe  to  stiidy.  Egyptian  geography  disc  ribes 
the  earth  as  a  flat  surl'ac.'  ;  and  astronomy,  beyond 
merely  computing  the  calendar,  is  studied  fur  tlie  pur- 
poses of  astrology.  Music  allbnls  a  favourite  .study  fur 
pastime,  but  tlic  theoretical  system  Is  complicated,  as 
each  tone  has  three  Intervals  or  gradations  of  sound  in- 
stead of  two.  Their  meloilii's  are  mostly  of  a  plaintive 
kind  ;  but  a  kind  of  reiitative,  in  which  they  cii.uit 
their  romances,  has  some  bold    measures.     (/,.ihc,  i. 


28B.  et  sea. J  If'ughorn's  Eeypt  in  18.18,  Appenclix  :  Ebum 
a  Popular  Description,  ^c,  182— lyo.)  *»'^'' 

Productive  huluatry  and  Commerce —  No  soli  can  b» 
better  adapted  for  agriculture  than  that  brought  down 
by  the  Nile,  and  deposited  on  its  banks.  The  enrlictt 
authentic  records  of  the  human  race  represent  Egypt  as 
the  granary  of  the  old  world,  to  which  less  fortunate 
nations  resorted  In  times  of  scarcity  ;  while  she  received 
from  them,  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  jh 
those  luxuries  and  riches  which  enabled  he»  jieoplc  to 
make  such  early  progress  in  the  arts,  and  to  leave  beliind 
them  monuments  surpassing  even  the  remains  of  tlic 
classic  world  in  costliness,  extent,  and  grandeur.  Tim 
supplies  of  slime  annually  brought  down  by  the  rlvercon- 
slJerably  abridge  the  Labours  of  the  husbandman,  and 
have  enabled  the  country,  with  but  little  of  his  assistance 
to  bear  for  the  last  3,(M)0  years  three,  and  sometimes  four 
annual  crops,  without  the  least  impoverishment,  'i'lu 
husbandry  of  Egypt  Is  divided  into  two  great  classes :_ 
the  upper,  or  sliarakee  lands,  where  the  banks  are  too 
high  for  the  country  beyond  them  to  benefit  by  the  in. 
undatiim  ;  and  the  rei,  or  low  lands,  whicli  arc  watered 
by  the  natural  overflowings  of  the  river. 

About  four  niillinns  of  feddiins  are  now  under  cultivntinn 
In  Egypt,  of  which  from  2MMm  to  300,000  are  omniiid 
with  cotton;  1,000,000  with  flax,  indigo,  sugar,  dates 
hemp,  &c. ;  and  the  other  2,800,0(X)  or  2,700,0(10  feddniis 
with  grain,  prinetpally  millet  (rihourra),  maize,  wheal 
and  rice.  In  Lower  Egypt  sowing  commences  iinme.! 
diately  after  the  waters  subside ;  the  seed  only  reciuirinc 
to  he.  strewed  over  the  land,  and  it  either  sinks  iiiio  tlic 
soft  eartli  by  its  own  weight,  or  is  trodden  down  liy  oatili. 
if-iven  over'it.  This  is  generally  done  in  Noveinlwr ;  in 
Fcliruary  the  fields  arc  verdant,  and  in  May  the  liar. 
V'U  takes  place.  In  July  rice  and  maize  are  again 
pla'Ued,  i.nd  yield  a  second  harvest  in  Sejiteiiibi  r.  In 
Uppci  I!(T.i  pt  the  constant  artificial  supply  of  irrigation 
r'xp.t:red  Ly  tiie  h>\\  gives  to  the  farmer  unceasing' em. 
pHijinent.  iJcpri.'  <l  r.f  rain,  and  exposed almnst  Avxjs 
ii;  a  burnliiij  .mj;i,  '.Ir,  land  would  lie  arid  and  li.irrenif 
not  <rmst  "ilUv  lofrtshed  with  moisture.  After  tlie  walir 
i'liR  'jiTii  ;■£•.  ^ii-i",  oH  jvi  canals  and  wells,  it  is  raised  by 
i'eiii\n  M-at  ;r.',v!'.e.-  !u,  wi-ked  by  oxen,  or  liy  means  of  a 
111;  .i-Kiac-.iine  ol'  .i  mc;-.  simple  construction.  .Scminj; 
.■■'g*;i'^  iiere  ibcut  >'f)yember,  as  In  Lower  Ejrypt ;  and 
the  -.Mrvi  li-^in  t'  siir,  ii^  up  before  the  end  of  tlie  iiiuntli, 
arc.'!  by  r.ccei'.iijc'.  ^w  s  tn  tb'-  country  the  ajipearaiiee of 
a  verdiut  spiiug.  i'i  J'in>.ny  lujiines,  doiichoes,  and 
cunii'.is  a:"  i'OM'  ;  '\x,\\  t>!v.-  i-cis  the  end  of  the  moniii 
tl'.'j  liist  ba.ivi'li.;'*'  'I  'onimcnces.  In  Eebniary  sugar. 
.■i;ii'';  aro  CMl  lor  the  jr.'ii'-.  Uy  April  flax  hus  Vipeiuil, 
afiil  tho'  plj.iitK  are  vO'h'ti  up;  tobacco  leaves  are  ga. 
th'.-fed,  and  Klu-  *  i'cit  .'laivest  is  got  in.  In  July 
there  is  a  tliird  fii),'i  of  trefoil,  and  a  secoiul  of  rioe. 
OcUibei  "i  (in  ir^.  Ill  !'or  all  sorts  of  leguminous  seeds 
to  be  <r,wn.  i?i."!'e-TirtM,  iv.  43—4.5.;  Durckliitrdis 
Arniiic  J^rnreils,  VM,  ;  tt'ilkinson'a  Topograii/ii/  of 
■r'>rhn .  4c. ) 

The  (fl>-tt-  <i(  ."lo  pacha  having  been  princi|iallvdi. 
rreuil  te  rlif  culture  of  cotton,  the  crops  of  wiieat  liaip 
pieallv  fiiilsip  ofT,  and  Alexandria  has  ceasvd  to  be  a 
(lort  (ir  !)/  •  .iiiiiment  of  this  species  of  grain.  The  cot- 
ton •  f  iigyp;  is  long-stapled,  of  good  quality,  aiiJ  liie 
sill 's  well  suited  to  its  growth  ;  but  it  is  notwiihstand- 
>ni;  ir.orc  th.'n  doubtful  whether  the  forcing  its  cnHure 
hi  s  ''-Ml  judicious.  It  may  have  been  nioie  immediateiy 
proiifi.lile  to  the  pacha,  liut  it  is  very  questioiialile  «he. 
tiicr  it  has  been  profitalileto  thecountry  ;  and  tlie  iiidnien 
of  the  best  informed  parties  seems  to  be  that  tlie  eottcm 
plantations  of  I'.gyiit  will  h.ive  great  difliiiiity  in  main- 
taiiiing  themselves, on  any  tliiiiglike  afree  .'jstenLwiiieii 
could  never  be  the  case  with  its  wheat  cultiiie.  .Marslial 
Marmont  estimates  the  amount  of  the  indigo  ciiip  at 
3,(!00  cw  ts.  Iniinense  plantations  of  nmllierry  trees  l;avo 
been  executed  by  order  of  the  iiailia,  wliicii  already  inci- 
diiee  I00,(!00  kilog.  of  silk. 

As  the  productiveness  of  I'gypt  depends  wliolly  on  tlu 
extent  of  the  inundation  and  the  conimaiul  of  water,  it 
would  lie  of  vnst  importaiiee  to  thecimiiliy  if  means 
could  be  found  of  regulating  the  iiuinclaticni,  ami  pre- 
serving the  waste  of  water,  whicli  i.!  here  the  one  tfiiiij; 
needful.  These  important  consideraricins,  sv;iie!i  en- 
grossed a  large  share  of  the  care  and  attentinii  iif  tiie. 
ancient  rulers  of  Egypt,  who  excavated  the  lade  Misns 
in  this  view,  have  not  hen  overiookeci  liy  Meheniei  All; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  instead  of  cNVi/id- 
iiig  his  energies  in  attem,.!:.  to  iiilroduee  inanul.ietc.res 
wholly  uiisiiited  to  the  country,  and  which  c  nn.t  lie 
carried  oil  except  at  a  constant  sacrifice,  he  nad  nut 
applied  them  to  this  great  work.  Marshal  Marmmit  has 
given  an  account  of  tlie  svorks  (hiirnige)  wliicli  wen; 
prcijeeted  by  the  pacb-' >■  .  h'.'  regulation  of  the  inund. 
atloii ;  and  it  is  •  .1  ■  «cil  .,■.  ;  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
practicable so  tc>  n  gulute  the  •!'-w  of  the  river  lliat  it 
might  always  '•  iciiinlily  difl'i;-  I  over  a  much  iarner 
extent  of  con  iry  (h,m  at  piii.it,  and  th.it  ,-in  inex- 
liaii.stiblc  supp  v  ini^hl  be  sec  iic d  for  irrigation  in  tie 
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irtfjeaion.  But  the  enghieers  employed  by  the  pacha 
.miear  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  j  and,  after  cost- 
1 11  lirge  sums,  tho  work  is  now  abandoned.  Bnt  It  is  to 
ID.  honed  that  it  may  be  resumed  under  more  favourable 
Ini.nices  »  could  not  fail  to  double  or  treble  tho  pro- 
Sive  capacities  of  the  country ;  and  were  it  carried 
nin  effect,  and  full  scope  given  to  private  enterprise  and 
ndiistrv  tlie  wealth  ami  popui.ition  of  Hgypt  in  modern 
Hnics  iiiight  be  as  great  as  under  the  Vharaohs. 

{lanufaclwcs  are  not  carried  on,  at  least  to  any  con- 
dd'erable extent,  by  private  individuals  in  Kgypt.     .Such, 
Indeed  is  no  where  the  case  ;  unless  in  countries  where 
iVe  iiovernment  abstains  from  engaging  In  similar  im- 
ii'.rlakings,    and  where  propt^rty   Is    secure,  and  every 
individual  left  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  fruits  of  his 
n  bistrv   enterprise,  and  eeonoiny.    But,  as  has  been 
ilreidv  swn,  all  this  is  unfortunately  wanting  in  Egypt. 
Ticiiaclia  seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  same  sys- 
leni  that  has  given  him  an  army  and  a  navy  would  be 
.iinallv  successful   In  establishing  manufactures.    But 
I  is  iieedless  to  say  that  the  means  by  which  these 
lilferent  ends  are  to  be  attained  are  as  radically  and 
•(  iiuiletely  different    as    tho   ends    themselves.      It  Is 
to  lie  hoiied  that  the  pacha  may  speedily  become  aware 
of  this  •  and  that  by  ceasing  to  interfere  v  '.th  tlie  Indus- 
trious p'ursuits  of  individuals,  and  allow  i:jg  them  to  pro- 
Lute  their  ow"  industry  in  their  own  way,  he  m.iy 
inture  the  stability  of  his  plans  for  regenerating  the 
rm  ntrv     The  fact  is,  that  Egypt  is  totally  unsuited  for 
mamifactorics,  inasmuch  as  the  humidity  of  the  climate 
ilonir  the  shore,  and  the  s.ind  in  other  parts  of  the 
rountry,  prevent  the  proper  working  of  line  inacliinery, 
™d  in  tlie  end,  destroy  it.     The  pacha,  it  is  believed,  is 
'now  sensible  of  his  mistake,  in  forcing  manufactures,  and 
several  of  his  establishments  have  been  allowed  quietly 
tn  exuire     The  most  extensive  was  tliat  erecttnl  at  Bou- 
ac'near  Cairo,   for   spinning,  weaving,    dyeing,  and 
nriiiting  cotton  goods ;  It  was  superbly  fitted  up,  and  was 
worked  by  a  steam  engine,  and  liglitcd  with  gas.    About 
m  men  and  boys    were  employed  in   this    building 
three  or  four  years  ago ;  but  we  have  no  very  recent 
details  respecting  It.     The  linen  at  present  fabric.V.ed 
ill  i'gypt  has  degenerated  from  the  "  fine  linen  "  .indent 
liiitorians  so  often  mention  with  praise :  It  now  consists 
chielly  of  the  coarser  kinds,  for  towels,  .sackcloth,  &c., 
larcc  quantities  of  which   are  exported.      Carpets  for 
softs  are  made  at  Benisouef,  and  embroidered  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs at  Cairo.    Tlic  potteries  of  Egypt  are  cxten- 
iive   and  celebrated  lor  a  species    of  norous  jars  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  clarifying  and  cooling  water.    But 
the  most  curious  branch  of  Egyptian  industry  is  the 
hatchiui?  eggs  by  artificial  means  —  that  of  ovens  of  va- 
ri  us  degrees  of  heat,  skilfully  graduated  according  a» 
the  egg  advances  tow.ards  incubation.     (For  a  full  dc- 
scripti'in  of  the  process,  see  Lauc,  ii.  5. ;   mikimon's 
jiiimi;.;  7'AfAc«,  ^c.)  ,-..>,  u 

Possessing  so  absolute  a  control  over  his  subjects,  Mehe- 
rael  All  has  means  at  his  command  for  the  carrying  on  of 
vuhlic  works  'vliich  less  absolute  rulers  do  not  iiossess. 
I'an.ils  have  chit.'Uy  occupied  his  attention:  old  ones 
li  ne  been  opened,  and  new  ones  cut,  so  that  the  whole 
i.m  luce  of  IJppcr  Kgypt  is  now  easy  of  transit  down  to 
tlic  coast.  The  manner  in  which  the  canal  that  connects 
tlio  harbour  of  Alexandria  with  l-ouiih  was  opened, 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  pacha's  arbitrary  system. 
All  the  lalKJuring  classes  of  Lower  Kgypt  were  com- 
pelled to  assist ;  but  were  paid  one  month  in  advance  to 
provide  thcmsefves  with  subsistence.  The  Ariibs  were 
m.irched  down  in  immense  numbers,  under  their  respect- 
iie  chiefs  ;  and  having  set  to  work,  completed  the  canal 
(which  is  48  m.  long)  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks. 
Comwcrcf.  —  No  country  can  be  better  situated  for 


commerce  than  Kgypt.  She  forms  the  link  that  connects 
tlie  Kastern  and  Western  worlds  ;  and  it  is  to  her  admir- 
able situation  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  commerce  of 
whicli  slie  in  consequence  early  became  the  centre,  that 
her  ancient  wealth  and  civilisation  are  mainly  to  be 
ascribed.  It  has  been  customary  to  trace  the  ruin  of 
commerce  In  Kgypt,  in  modern  times,  to  tlie  discovery  of 
the  rnuto  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  lloiie  ;  but  more 
stress  has  been  laid  on  this  event  than  it  really  seems 
to  deserve.  No  doubt  it  most  probably  would,  under 
,iiiy  circumstances,  h.-ivc  diverted  a  portion  of  the 
trade  with  the  extreme  western  states  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  bulkier  articles,  into  a  new  channel ;  but  had  the 
same  facilities  for  conducting  the  commerce  with  the  East 
existed  in  ICgypt  in  the  15th  and  lllth  centuries  that 
existed  in  antiquity,  the  trade  between  India  and  the 
countries  on  the  Metliterranean,  and  in  the  lighter  and 
mtm  valuable  products,  would,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think,  have  continued  to  a  great  extent  in  the  old  chan- 
nel. The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
trade  through  Egypt,  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  was 
mainly  owing  to  its  naving  become  subjected  to  the  law- 
less and  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
huded  all  articles  passing  thmuRli  the  country  with  on- 
Vres.slve  exactions,  and  treated  all  foreigners,  especially 


Christians,  wlih  Insolence  and  contempt.  But  a  new 
aera  h,is  begun  ;  and  the  Intercourse  with  the  East  has 
already  in  p.irt  reverted  to  its  old  channels.  The  esta- 
bllshment  of  a  steam  commiinication  between  Kiiroiio 
and  India  by  way  of  .\lexaudria  and  Suez,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  important  events  in  rwent  times.  It 
has  shortened  the  journey  to  India  by  nearly  a  half. 
Steamers  ascend  the  Nile  e..s  far  as  Cairo;  and  the  pas- 
sengers and  mails  ace  thence  conveyed  across  the  desert 
from  Cairo  to  Suei,  and  conversely,  by  carriages ;  and  it 
Is  a  fact  that  no  fewer  than  •■)  inns  or  khans  are  now  cs. 
tablished  along  this  road,  which  is  travelled  with  com- 
parative comfort  and  expedition.  And  no  doubt  can  bo 
entertained,  provided  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Kgypt  be  not  violently  subverted,  that  the  facilities  for 
the  intercourse  with  the  East  through  It  will  be  greatly 
increased.  With  respect  to  the  ste.im  communication 
witli  India  carried  on  through  Egypt,  it  may  be  men- 
tioiiod  that  ti.u  mail  for  India,  whicli  leaves  London  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  each  m(mth,  reaches  Alexaiidrln 
on  the  irth,  and  leaves  Suez  for  Bombay  on  the  i'id  ; 
and  the  mail  from  Bombay,  which  leaves  that  city  on  the 
last  day  of  each  month,  reaches  Suez  on  the  lxth,.ind 
Alexandria  on  the  'ilst  of  the  ensuing  month.  The  mail 
boxes,  which  sometimes  weiKli  a  Ion,  arc  sent  across  the 
deserc  between  Suez  and  Cairo  without  a  guard ;  and  It 
Is  honourable  to  the  Egyptians  that,  down  to  the  present 
time  (January,  1X10)  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
of  a  box  or  even  a  letter  being  missing  since  the  regular 
communication  was  established  1  Europeans  may  now 
establish  steamers  and  other  vessels  on  the  Nile ;  and 
Messrs.  Hill  .and  Co.,  of  .Mexandria,  h.ive  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  by  establishing  a  steam  jiacket 
between  tliat  city  and  Call  o. 

%ye  ,ire  .assured,  that  were  it  not  for  the  hostilitu  s  In 
which  the  pacha  has  been  almost  always  engaged,  he  would 
have  attempted  to  re-open  the  famous  canal  that  for- 
merly connected  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile.  According 
to  Herodotus,  this  canal  was  commenced  by  Nechos, 
King  of  Egypt,  and  tinisiied  by  Darius.  (Lib.  il.  %  !5«. 
iv.  3'J.)  Under  the  Ptolemies,  by  whom,  according  to 
some  authorities  it  was  comideted,  this  canal  became  an 
important  channel  of  communication.  It  johied  the  E. 
or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Uubastis,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  remain;  it  thence  proceeded  E.  to  the 
bitter  or  natron  lakes  of  Temridi  and  Cheik-Anedcd, 
whence  it  followed  a  nearly  S,  direction  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bed  Sea  at  Arsinoe,  either  at  or  near  where 
Suez  now  st.ands.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  (lib.  xvli.  p.  80,').) 
to  have  been  1,000  stadia  (l'.i'.J  ni.)  in  length;  but  if  we 
measure  it  on  the  best  modern  maps  it  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  from  8.5  to  D.'i  m.  Herodotus  says  that 
it  was  wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  sailing 
abreast.  This  gre.it  work  having  fallen  into  decay  alter 
the  downfal  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  was  renovated 
either  by  Trajan  or  Adrian  ;  and  it  was  liually  renewed 
by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  anno  CM).  ( Hirariulr,  par  I.archer,  iil. 
4.W.)  The  trench  engineers  traced  the  remains  of  this 
great  work  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and  it  would  be 
of  singular  advantage  to  Egypt  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world  were  it  re-opened. 

Mar.shal  Marmont  ^t-ates  th.it  the  ground  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  M.  Lepdre,  .,n  able  engineer,  and 
tliat  it  presents  no  sort  of  dillicuity  that  m.ay  not  easily 
Vie  overcome.  This,  indeed,  niignt  have  been  inferrea 
from  the  fact  of  its  former  construclio;i ;  for  the  an- 
cients, being  unacquainted  with  tbe  use  cf  locks,  h.-id  to 
encounter  (liiHciilties  in  the  con';truction  and  working 
of  canals  which  arc  now  obviated  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity. According  to  M.Lepiire,  the  cost  of  constructing 
a  navigable  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea  would 
not  exceed  17,000,000  fr.,  or  less  than  TOO.OOOi.  {Mar. 
nio/jMv.  161.)  The  completion  of  this  work  need  not, 
therefore,  be  despaired  of.  Tho  opening  of  tlie  Mah- 
inoudieh  canal,  from  Alexandria  to  Eouah,  shows  what 
the  piesent  government  is  able  to  achieve  ;  and  an  en- 
ter^irisc  like  that  now  under  consideration,  though  more 
difficult,  would  be  of  still  greater  importance  to  Egypt 
as  well  as  to  Europe  and  .\sia.  Marshal  Marmont  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  ground  between  Suez  and  (^^a^ro 
IS  quite  unsuitable  for  a  railway,  to  which  project  the 

?acha  is,  however,  understood  to  be  most  favourable, 
n  fact,  a  portion  of  tlie  iron  rails  for  'his  undertaking 
have  been  ordered  fVom  England,  .and  are  now  In  Egypt  j 
but  the  attention  of  the  pacha  having  been  diverted  tn 
other  matters,  the  project  has  been,  for  the  present, 
abandoned. 

The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  centres  in  Alex- 
andria ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on 
that  city  for  an  account  of  the  Imports  and  exports  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  traae  is  nt 
present  carried  on. 

Money Accounts  are  kept  in  Egypt  in  current  pias- 
tres, each  equal  to  siiniething  under  3d.,  there  being  100 
of  them  to  the  pound  sterling.  There  are,  betides,  coins 
to  represent  the  i  piastre  (nooi  ckinli)  and  1.40th  (/Mt- 
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ddh  or  parAh),  and  5  and  10  fuddah  pieces.  The  gaadee- 
yeh  is  a  small  gold  coin,  of  the  value  of  four  piastres ;  and 
the  khcyretiyeh  is  equal  to  nine  piastres,  or  '21f/.and  3-r)tlis, 
Tliese  are  the  only  Egyptian  coins.  There  is,  liowuver, 
the  nominal  kces  or  purse,  wliich  stands  for  fiOO  piastros, 
and  the  kaxneh,  or  treasury  of  1,000  purses,  or  t'i.nOO/. 
sterling.  The  coins  of  Constantinople  are  current  in 
Egypt,  hut  scarce.  Europe.in  and  American  dollars  are 
pretty  generally  exchanged  for  '20  piastres.  •  The  English 
sovereign  is  called  gin  yell,  for  guinea,  and  is  freely  taken, 
(innr,  ii.378— W.) 

Antiquities  iff  Egypt A  contemplation  of  the  remains 

of  antiquity  scattered  throughout  iCgypt,  carries  us  hack 
to  a  period  of  wliich  history  furnishes  no  other  records 
than  those  derived  from  the  monuments  themselves. 
The  temples,  the  palaces,  and  pyramids  of  the  country, 
mark  the  spot  where  idolatry  hegan  —  where  civilisation 
commenced  its  career  ;  wliile  the  annals  of  other  nations 
prove  tluit  this  land  of  gigantic  fabrics  had  attained  to  a 
High  degree  of  civil  and  social  order,  and  arcliltectural 

firoliciency,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  involved  in 
)arharism.  Tin-  range  of  ohjects  presented  to  tin-  arclweo- 
loglst  may  heclassiliedthus  :  —  I.  Pyramids!  '2-  Temples ; 
H.  ('olossi  and  sphinxes ;  4.  Sculptures  and  hierugiypiiics  ; 
fi,  Tonihs  .'Uid  paintings. 

I.  The  I'yniiiiiils,  wliich,  for  vastncss  and  duration, 
stand  at  the  head,  not  only  of  all  the  monuments  of  I'.gypt, 
but  of  the  imcient  world,  are  placed,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, along  the  K.foot  ofthc  l.iliyan  lulls,  at  some  distance 
from  the  W.  bank  of  the  N'iU-.  Tlicy  conunence  at  (ihi- 
zeli,  nearly  opposite  to  Cairo,  in  about  ii.'l '  Lit.,  and 
extend  S.  to  about  '2<.P.  The  pyramids  of  (Jhizeh.  three 
in  number,  are  the  h.'st  known,  the  largest,  anil  most  cii- 
lehrated.  They  stand  on  a  plateau  of  rock,  eluvat<'d  about 
I.V)  ft.  above  tlie  desiTt,  about  7  m.W.  by  S.  Irom  Cairo. 
The  pyramid:\l  form  seems  to  have  been  ailoptid  in  order 
toi'nsure  stability.  Their  plan  is  that  of  a  perfect  square, 
and  their  sides  contract  by  regular  gradatlims  till  tliey 
terminate  in  a  |)oint,  but  so  tliat  the  width  of  the  base 
always  excei'ds  tlie  perpendicular  height.  They  are  not 
solid  ;  at  least  c  hanibers  and  galleries  liave  been  explored 
In  some  of  tlie  principal  pyramids.*  The  greatest  of 
the  pyrandds  of  tihizeli,  ,anil  inileed  of  I'gyiit.  that  of 
Clieops,  the  building  of  wliicii  is  described  iiy  llcrodotus. 
is  a  gigantic  strnctorc.  Tiu'  sidel  of  lis  base,  which  are 
in  the  line  of  ihe  I  ir  cnrdhial  points,  measure,  at  tlie 
foundiition,  7li;t  4  It  so  that  it  occupies  a  sp.ace  of  more 
than  l.'l  acres  it"  ["rpemiicuiar  height  is  about  Kin  ft., 
heiiig  about  IIIO  fl  higher  than  the  summit  of  .St.  I'aiirsi 
Siipiiosing  this  pyramid  to  Ixt  eiillrcly  Milid,  its  contents 
would  exceed  tliree  nnilltiis  of  cubic  yards,  anil  the  mass 
of  stone  contained  in  it  would  lie  six  limes  as  great  as 
that  contained  iji  tlie  I'lvmonlh  breakwater  !  il.nypliiin 
,1iilii/tiilii\,  l.ihrnriiiif  y'.nleiliiiuiitfi  KiKiiiiiilf'e,  ii.  '2i;i.) 
Tlii«  huge  fabric  consists  of  successive  tiers  of  vast 
blocks  of  cah'areoiH  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  the 
form  of  steps.  The  thickness  of  tlie  stones,  which  is 
identical  hIiIi  tlie  height  of  I  lie  steps,  deireases  as  the 
altilude  of  tlie  pyramid  increases,  the  greatest  lieight 
iM'ing  lliiH  ft.  ami  tin'  least  '  line,  ft.  The  me  in  lir.MdIli 
of  till'  steps  is  about  I  ft.  '.I  in.  The  best  .iiithorilics  agree 
ill  estimating  the  iinmber  iif  steps  or  tiers  of  stone  at 
'i(i.'l.  .'Vci'oriling  to  'lii'  inlornialioii  eoniiminicaled  to  He- 
roilotiis  bv  Ihe  priests,  liKi.iHHi  nun  wire  iniployed  for  '211 
years  ill  tlie  construction  of  lliis  prodiuions  edillce  ^  and 
ten  years  weri' employed  in  coiistnii  ting  a  caiiaeway  by 
whicli  to  convey  the  stones  to  the  place,  and  in  llicir 
••onveyance.  1 1, lb  ii.    ',  I2I.) 

The  otiier  pyramids  are  of  infeiior  dimensions;  but 
they  are  mostly  all,  nolwilhstaiiding.of  vast  magnitude  — 
iHnliii  I'Kinliiiiii  iiliitl.r  i  tliey  ate  not  nil  of  itoiie,  •oiiie 
of  them  being  cif  brick. 

M.iiiy  learned  dissirtatlons  have  been  written,  Hliil 
many  l\iiicifiil  mid  a  tew  iniienions  coiijectiiri's  ban'  iM'en 
framed,  to  recount  tor  tlie  orii^inal  use  ami  object  ot 
these  imperl.lhdile  siiintiires.  lint  the  dilllcidly  ol  the 
subject  Is  such,  that  hltli'Tto  no  sailsrai  tory  conclusiim 
has  Ik'cii  arriied  at.  I'vi  ii  In  the  remotest  aiitli|nity  llieir 
origin  was  matter  of  doolit.  and  notbing  certain  w.is 
known  Willi  res|i(cl  to  theiii  or  lliiir  fonndirs.  (I'lin. 
Iliit.  \iil.  Mil  III',.  >,  I'ii  tin  thenliole.  hoKever,  it '.tunid 
•(>eni  to  Ih-  most  |.roh.ilile  thai  llicy  uere  intlinately  con- 
liecti'd  ultli  the  .elii<loii  of  the  ancienl  I'gvptlans  ,  and 
thai  they  wpie  at  out  e  a  species  .if  lonilis  and  teniples.  Iml 
parlh  ipaling  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  loriner  eha- 
fiU'ti'i.  I  lor  some  remarks  on  this  part  of  llie  siiliject, 
»ee  S/iiitr't  Tiiii'i  I',  p.  170.  Hie.  4to.  edit.  ;  and  (iniiei't'i 
I'yriitHiili'uriiiihiii.  ill  Ills  NVorks.  vol.  I  ) 

It  has  long  been  i  iiaiinniiry  lo  ri'i.'ard  the  pyramids  as 
inoniimeiitH  merely  of  the  power  and  follv  ot'  the  mo* 
liarchs  liy  whiiiii  they  weie  raised,  and  of  the  lioiid.ige  of 
their  siihJtH'ts.     I'his,  however,  seeiiii  lo  be  u  very  siiper- 

•  I'lil.iH^I  lliiwsnl  Vt**  iiss  ii^ienrfl  sml  fiiitiinsl  fMiir  new  rlisin. 
|.«.r«  In  III*  «r»».il  |>sriiiilil  ^  In.  ,|U"  ii|i.-iiist  llte  lliiril  |i«r.tinlil  of 
lililrftl,  iif  Ini*  eri'vlous   ti|M'iiliiu  ol    wtili'li  lot  lrSiho..il  fltsl.  ;     l.iil 

time  I'ftii  Ii*  no  itdut'i  ilwi  it  li  ul  l>mi  |in>«i>iiitiii  niwntil,  u  a  mku. 
(Iiii||u«  «M  fuuiHl  » lih  Ih*  l»ukvn  liil  un  lh>  lluw. 


ncial  prejudiced  view  of  the  matter.  The  varying  mag. 
iiitudc  of  the  pyramids,  the  fact  of  their  being  scattertj 
over  a  space  extending  lengthwise  about  70  miles,  and 
their  extraordinary  number,  appear  to  show,  pretty  con- 
clusively, that  they  must  have  lieen  constructed  from  a 
sense  of  utility  or  duty ;  and  not  out  of  caprice,  or  from  a 
vain  desire  to  perpetuate  the  names  or  the  celebrity  o' 
the  founders.  If  we  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  antjl 
quity,  it  would  probably  bo  found  that  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  were,  at  bottom 
nearly  identical  witli  those  which  led  to  the  eonstriiclion 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  ;  and  that  they  are  monu- 
ments  of  the  religion  and  piety,  aa  well  as  of  the  nowpr' 
of  tlie  I'haraohs.  '        ' 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at  these  stupendous 
piles  without  a  deep  sense  of  their  sublimity.  'Their  pro. 
dlglous  magnitude,  the  impenetrable  mystery  that  hangj 
over  their  origin  and  the  purposes  to  which  tliey  wcrn 
applied,  and  the  conviction  tliat  they  will  endure  Ioiil' 
after  the  proudest  existing  monuments  of  human  grim. 
ness  have  been  levelled  with  the  dust,  awaken  ferliiK's 
tliat  cannot  be  excited  by  any  otiier  display  of  the  powit 
and  industry  of  man.  '1  he  pyramids,  too,  are  assncintni 
with  smne  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  histury 
of  the  liiimaii  race.  Tliey  were  probably  gazed  iipon  liy 
Moses;  and  certainly  were  regarded  with  woiidir  aiifl 
admiration  by  Honu!r  and  llerodotu.s,  I'ythagnriis  ,ini| 
Plato  :  Alexander  the  (irrat  and  Napoleon  niar.sli,ill|.,| 
their  hosts  under  th<>ir  shadow  ;  and  tliey  are  no  doiiijt 
destined  to  receive  the  homage  of  poet-i.  historians,  ami 
philosophers,  and  to  witness  the  exploits  of  «arrinr« 
through  the  all  but  endiess  series  of  future  ages.  (|'i,f 
further  details  as  to  the  Pyramids,  besides  tlie  authorllici 
already  referred  to.  s<>e  tile  Dcseriplion  ile  rHftiipir,  tum. 
ix.  ;  Modern  Tniveller.  I'liupl.  vol.  i. ;  CliirLe's  Trartli 
vol.v.  Hvo.  edit.  ;  (lieaves  a  HdiLs,  1.  1-114.,  eil.  l?;)?' 
Ancient  I'nirersal  History,  i.  4'2.'> — 4l.^i. ;  lleroiliil,\p(i) 
I.archer,  lib.  ii.,  with  the  notes;  and  a  host  uf  (itluT 
works.) 

'2.  Temples.  —  The  rem.ains  of  buildings  devoted  lo 
religious  worship  form,  next  to  the  pyramids.  i,v 
most  considerable  rellqiiesof  antiqiiiiy  in  Kgvpt.  Iliand 
after  one  iinil'orin  design,  gigantic  in  size,  inassivi'  in 
detail,  and  c.'dciil.ited  to  strii>e  awe  to  the  heait  of  tin. 
worshipper.tliey  show  how  large  a  share  religion  ncnipif  J 
In  tlie  poliey  of  the  rulers,  and  in  the  social  I'onilltinii  uf 
the  people.  Kgj'ptlan  architecture  has  —  milllie  that  of 
tireece  —  found  few  imitators ;  for  the  vastncss  and  soli- 
dity  It  demands,  tin-  enorjuous  proportions  It  exliiliiit, 
require  an  amount  of  labour  and  ni.aterial  only  to  lia\e 
been  finnlshed  ill  tlie  land  of  the  pyramids.  Ilciice  i|ip 
unvarying  uniformity  u  liicli  all  the  specimens  of  It  yrr- 
sents,  unmixeil  as  they  are  with  Ihe  additions  of  inoilirn 
taste,  uiitoiiched  by  the  hand  of  improvenieiit.  r  iiiicri 
Ihe  arcliitectiMeof'Kgypl,  aliove  that  of  all  other  iiaiiom, 
the  most  cl:aracterisilc  and  imiqiie.  The  plan  and  a|i. 
piirtenaiices  of  im  Kgyplian  temple  consist,  lirsl,  ciIIIip 
iijqiri.ai'h  to  it,  or  ilrnmos  ;  a  sacred  avenue  lined  iiii  iwli 
side  with  sphinxes,  and  in  smiie  instanies  a  iiiili'  Inn:. 
Tills  conducls  to  the  entrance,  or  pru/ii/lon ;  a  |irlnii|ul 
featiire  in  the  huilding,  consisting  ot  pyraiiiiilal  iiiiiln, 
with  a  reitangiilar  base  and  sides,  incli'iiing  Icssloinie 
anollier  than  in  the  perfect  pyramid,  upon  wliirli  tlie 
most  elaliorale  sculptures  were  cut.  Iletviicn  lliim  ii 
the  door  ;  lint  iMlore  Ihe  door  sonietinies  tun  olH'li.ki 
rise  lieside  two  colossi,  as  ill  the  temple  ofl.uxor  Tlickt). 
The  niimlier  of  these  prop) la  ami  liroinl  Is  Indcliiiili'; 
occasionally  three  nnisl  be  passed  betore  arriving  at  tin) 
pronaos.  or  portico  of  the  lcm|ile  itselt,  wlilrli  has  a  niai. 
sive  facade,  supported  by  pillars.  .V  dooruav  leads  to  Ik 
sekos.  or  cell,  which  is  always  divided  Into  sen  ral  apart. 
ments.  A  si  i  oml  door  generally  htiils  to  an  liypnsinliic 
hall,  haling  a  Hat  roof,  supported  bv  huge  piil.irs.  (Ills. 

in  avil.l    Some  of  tl •  halls  areol  linnienie  Aiv.   titlnr 

I  hanibers  succeed,  iinlll  Ihe  holy  recess  pr.'.entj  ilsill; 
an  oblong  room,  witli  an  altar  and  sevcial  IdnU  snil|i. 
tured  ill  stone.  To  alniosl  eieiv  aparti'ienl  llnri' ari' 
staircases  leading  lo  the  ten  icei'l  rools.  nianv  of  ulmli 
are  of  sin  h  dimensions  that  at  pieseiil  .Ai.i'li  Mllai.'r> 
are  built  ii|ion  lliiiri.  Allliongh  many  of  the  tiiii|>lis 
are  inore  than  .1  iiiile  in  length,  Ihiir  interiors  are  iiiii. 
hirml)  covered  In  every  part  Kitli  the  iiiost  i  l.ilmr.ili' 
sculptures.  The  strnetiires  itill  In'  loiinil  iiiiire  nilniitrl) 
ile«i  ribed  miller  I)i-niii  iivii,  I'.nror,  Tiiihih.Ni'.  i  \//i//«', 
Eill.  ill-  CilikmAoi/,  Ntl.S.  ;  Fnypliiin  AnlitiiiiliiS.  i.  l?i-7"  I 
:i.   C.iliisti.    V/i/oHTi's,  ,\i  .    -  .Mthongh  the«e  hate  Insn 

Invan.ibly  toiind  as  ap| lages  to  llie  li  iii|iles,  yit  ilic 

imporl.nit  plaie  they  neciipy  In  the  antiqiillii ml  l''|I)|il. 
demaiids  a  si  parate  iiollce.  Inimensily  ol  slue.  >ii  iiiaMi 
all  element  In  producing  grandi  iir  ol  etliit,  ymt  tlii- 
chief  end  of  Ihe  I  gyplian  arllsl  ;  and  Ih.il  tlil<  mi|,'M 
lakea  stronger  hold' upon  the  imagination  of  the  ni'n- 
l^lor,  the  largest  colossi  have  ino>llv  llaceil  niiftlnii' 
a  small  llgiiie  for  contrast  and  measure  ot  iiiagiiilnili 
Pilose  reiiresenling  men  are  always  the  ligntes  ul  mi"" 
deity,  ami  wire  pliieed  In  pairs  ojiposlte  Ihe  iiniphi 
Tliey  aru  lukud,  vtvept  a  livad-Urris  anil  tlulli  ununJ 
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;tcr.  The  varying  mag. 
of  their  being  scattcreil 
lie  al)out  70  miles,  and 
ear  to  show,  pretty  con. 
l)cen  constructed  from  a 
out  of  caprice,  or  from  a 
lames  or  the  celebrity  o' 
L-ient  knowledge  of  anti- 
tl  that  the  motives  which 
rramids  were,  at  bottom, 
ii  led  to  the  construction 
,nd  that  they  are  monu. 
as  well  as  of  the  power, 

look  at  these  stupendous 
;lr  sublimity.  Their  pro. 
rable  mystery  that  hanpi 
loses  to  which  tliey  were 
It  they  will  endure  long 
luments  of  human  preat. 
the  dust,  awaken  fi'elinijs 
tlicr  display  of  tlic  puwir 
amids,  too,  are  assmiiiteil 
ling  events  in  the  histnry 
(•  prol)al)ly  gazed  upon  liy 
garded  witli  wondiT  and 
■rodotus,  I'ythagoriis  ami 
lud  Napoleon  niarsliallcd 

;  and  tlu'y  arc  no  iloiiiit 
[•  of  pocK.  iilstorians,  ,iml 
the  exploits  of  warriori, 
Ties  of  liitiire  apes.  (I'nr 
(Is,  besides  the  autlioriliii 
rritition  dr  Vl-'.aniUc.  torn. 

vol.  i. ;  Clitrki's  Titirrit, 
lorl.s.  I.  l-lfi4.,e,l.  I7;)7; 

4•^,^_4.1,'■). ;  11,'riuliil,'.  par 
itcs  \  and  a  host  of  uIIict 

of  buildings  devoted  lo 
,t  to  the  pyraniiiU,  t!if 
ntiiiiiiiy  in  K(!;pt.   ileaml 


iiliiiiviul'.(!;| 
itic  in  size, 


!autic  in  size,  massive 
!■  awe  to  tlie  hiMrt  ef  llie 
:e  a  share  relit'iiin  lire  iipinl 
d  in  the  social  eoiiilitiin nf 
•eture  has  —  unlike  tliat  nf 
;  for  the  vaslues*  anil  Mili. 
IS  proportions  it  exliilnii. 
an<l  material  only  to  liave 
tlie  pyramids,     llenee  tlio 
II  the  specinieni  of  It  lire 
til  the  additiiins  of  inoiliin 
1  of  iinproveiiu'iil,  r'liilori 
ve  tliat  of  alt  other  nalionf, 
iniipx'.      riie  plan  anilap. 
eiiipU'  consist,  tir^t,  of  tlip 
iicred  avenue  lliieil  iin  eacli 
i\e  iiislauies  a  mile  Idii.'. 
,  or  piiiiii/Um  ;  a  prinniul 
Kliiig  ol   pyramidal  iii"IH| 
sides,  Ineli'iiing  le>s  Uum 
pyramid,  upcm  utiieli  Ilic 
re  cut.     llet»een  Ihem  ii 
ir  sometliiies  t»"  nlH'lnkt 
■teiiii)li'of  I.uxor  ■/'*,7«>). 
a  and  drnml  i«  inclelinile; 
>»ed  beliire  arriviiiiiat  llie 
pie  itself.  «liirli  li.i«aiiMi- 
r».     A  iloorway  leaiMnllip 
diviileil  Into  sevir.il  aparl- 
jilly  liHuU  lo  an  liyp<i>liililf 
ried  liv  huge  pill.irs.  (lln- 
irrnl  Immense  si/e.   (Itlier 
!i(ily  reeess  pr'-ent*  il-elU 
,r  mid  seveial  Idol*  »eiil|i. 
cry  npartneiil  tlnre  iiti' 
ceil  rools,  man)  of  ulinli 
,l|    piesent    Ala'll   Vlll.inei 
..jiili  many  of  llie  teni|ilii 
^tli,  llieir  liiteriiir.  are  iiiii. 
t    ulth  till'   must  el.il'iirale 

(111  !«•  I Ill  miiremlniiM) 

.iirof,  ■|'uiBi»..Se.  i\(/i[J"i 
i^icin  Anli<iiiiliii.  I.  (?i— 7"  I 
Althiiiigb  thev  lia»e  lieiii 
«es  til  the  templev  yil  d"' 
III  till'  aliliiiiilliisofl'll)!'!. 
inimeiislty  of  sl'e.  *«»'■«« 
randiur  ol  ell'eil,  Hi"  I'"' 
irll.t  i  anil  lli.it  Hd'  i"'*" 
lie  imilgllllltlon  nf  llie  M'"- 
,.•  iiiii.llv  plaeed  ni  irlli'ii' 
and  lueiuure  nl  imiKniliiile 
•always  till-  llgiire»  of  •ei"* 

ppo.lte  the  prowl" 

lu.iddrc»»  and  ilulli  li'iiiiJ 


rnunil  the  waist.  Some  are  sculptured  of  one  entire 
t'ono  (hence  called  monollthes),  and  were  cut  out  of  the 
nuarrles  and  transported  to  the  temples  at  an  enormous 
Mocnse  of  time  iind  labour.  On  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
«hout  halfway  Injtween  theW.  desert  and  the  Nile,  are 
fiiio  colossal  figures,  about  50  ft.  in  height,  seated  each 
onapedestallBft.long,  14ft.  broad,  andCft.  high.  One  of 
these  supposed  to  be  the  "Memnon,"  the  most  celebrated 
bv  far  of  the  Egyptian  statues,  is  said  to  have  emitti^d 
sounds  at  sunrise  or  soon  after,  and  when  the  sun's  rays 
fell  on  its  lips.  Strabo  saw  the  statue,  and  heard  the 
invsterious  sound ;  and  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Germanicus 
Visited  the  Memnonis  Saxea  ^gies,  ubiradih  soli's  tela  est, 
mcakmsuHum  reil'l<-ns.  (Annal.  lib. II.  ^  61.)  A  portion 
nf  a  similar  itatui  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  4,  Egyptian  saloon), 
whicli  was  brought  by  Bclzonl  from  the  Memnonium. 
Besides  these  gigantic  representations  of  deified  human 
lieiiiRs  those  of  other  gods  arc  met  with  throughout 
the  country.  The  strangest  are  those  Ideal  figures  called 
snhinxes,  some  having  a  man's  head,  and  lion's  limbs 
and  body  (andro  sphinxes) ;  others,  the  most  numerous, 
wltii  a  female  head  i  others  again  displaying  a  ram's 


head  Sphinxes  were  usually  placed  in  those  double 
rows  which  formed  the  avenues,  or  droinl,  of  the  tem- 
nles  and  vary  very  much  In  size.  The  largest  is  that 
iilaced  E.  of  the  second  pyramid  of  Giilzeh.  It  Is  an 
andro-sphlnx,  much  of  it  buried  in  sand,  but  the  head 
and  u  portion  of  the  body  are  visible ;  the  llrst  measuring, 
from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  'iH  ft.,  llio  body 
leing  above  lOOft.  long ;  the  face  has  been  much  mutilatecl. 
The  excivations  of  M.  Caviglla  disclosed  some  curious 
aniieniiages  to  this  gigantic  monster.  On  a  stone  plat- 
form between  the  fore-paws.  Is  a  block  of  granite  14  ft. 
bv  7 'ft.-  au''  2  ft.  thick,  highly  embellished  with  sculp- 
tures in  baJ.relief ;  and  on  the  second  digit  of  the  southern 
niw  a  (ireek  Inscription  is  deeply  cut  (given  with  others 
II  tiie  Uuarlcrlu  Review,  xlx.  411.,  with  a  translation  by 
])r  Yoinig).  Between  the  legs  of  the  sphinx,  and  on 
theeruund  in  fl-ont  of  it,  is  a  small  temple,  a  plan  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  (xlx.  410.) 
Aniiearances  around  the  sphinx  indicate  that  it  was  ori- 
iii'ially  inclosed  within  a  wall.  Besides  tho  human 
enlossi  and  spliinxes,  ot'<er  llgurcs  belonging  to  tlie 
••■'viilian  mythology  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  All  the 
fii|o»  i  of  whatever  dfiionilnatlon,  were,  it  is  supposed, 
coloi.r.'d  over  in  every  lart ;  many  of  them  still  ex- 
hibiting ir:vo?  of  laint.  ( J  leeren's  Researches,  £ngl.  trs., 
W.iU.X  iiiiartrt'jf  .'<evir:.,,S(C.) 

4  SeiUplures  und  Hieroglyphics— WitheTlo  we  have 
reyarded  only  those  specimen.*  of  Egyptian  architecture 
anil  seiilptiire  i<  hose  Immensity,  and,  when  compared 
viith  tiie  elass'i;  elegance  of  Grecian  models,  whose  un- 
ciiuth  '.Hill.,  might  be  deemed  the  first  rude,  though 
.■iuant;-  elTorti  of  the  Egyptian  artists;  but  a  close  ox- 
aininaiiiin  of  the  ornainenti  with  which  tho  ancient 
biiil''.ngs  are  profusely  enriched,  shows  the  great  pro- 
lineney  to  which  they  hiul  attained  In  tho  more  re- 
ined iiranches  of  art.  The  olielisks.  the  walls,  and 
all  the  apartments  of  tho  edifices  described  above,  are 
eovereii  ill  almost  every  part  witii  sculptures  J'xecuted 
ulth  the  most  minute  finish  and  exipifsito  skill.  I  he 
ruined  temples  and  obelisks  of  Egypt  are,  in  tact,  so  many 
hislorieid  reeords.  The  wars  and  triumphs  ol  the  I'.gyii- 
tian  sovereigns  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  theme  of  the 
lenlntor.  The  immense  propyla^a  and  walls  of  Luxor  and 
Karnac,  for  example,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  forms 
of  nursuit,  tlie  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and 
the  ilylni',— the  sea  fights,  the  relighms  sacrifices  and 
nroci'»«li>iis.  And  It  has  l)«en  surmised,  wllli  what 
iriilmbility  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine,  that 
limner's  admirable  deserlptlons  of  similar  scenes  is  prin- 
ciiwlly  to  be  ascribed  to  Ills  study  of  these  monuments  ! 

T'he  hieiogtuiihics  are  Intimately  conniiled  with  this 
n.irtiif  our  subject ;  but  we  have  to  regret  that  our  limited 
siiare  villi  not  allow  of  our  giving  more  tlian  n  very  short 
ami  imnerfiTt  sketch  of  tliidr  nature,  and  of  the  recent 
r.'«.arilus  with  respect  to  them.  By  hieroglyphics  are 
poiiiilariy  understood  the  various  ngiires.  syinliolleal 
ile»lies,,iiul  characters  with  wlileli  the  l^gypliall  obelisks 
liui  other  monuments  are  covered.  They  are  highly  in- 
teresting, from  the  ln>lglit  wlilili  they  allliril  Into  the 
»te|n  by  wliieh  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  n  written  lan- 
(liime.  The  must  obvious  expedient  for  cinnmuuicaling 
mlKlnitlve  ideas  would  Im-  by  drawing  Wumrt  of  the 
(,li)iils;  thin,  n  battle  might  Im'  reiireseiited  by  the 
liliiires  of  armed  men  eontending  with  each  other,  *;. 
lint  this  Is  «>ery  clumsv  ami  Inconvenient  mixle  of  r.in- 
vey lug  Information,  and' eannot  br  app'led  to  represent 
mental  feelings  or  abstract  Ideas,     llenee  pictorial  are 


.ervmon  superseded  by  or  mixed  up  with  syiulMilleal 
or  .illegoiieal  repre«entatlons.  wliieh  depict  fact",  quali- 
ties, or  elreiini«lanees.  by  roineiillonal  or  arbitrary 
tnnrli< ,  Mid  these  sort  of  clinrnitirs  being,  In  the  course 
nf  time,  still  Airtber  almplilled,  lose  a  great  liorlloii  of 
tlnlr  orlglii.d  pietorial  charailer,  and  degenerate  Into 
wlial  may  be  called  a  common, i<<»»«<<r,  ur  rnihuriul 


writing.*    The  Chinese  is  tho  most  perfect  example  of 
this  sort  of  conventional  writing ;  and  Duhalde  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  de- 
rived   from    pictorial  writing.     (DuhaUe,  liescriplion 
GJographique,  ^c.  ii,  '272.  ed.  1736.)    The  present  Chi- 
nese characters  arc,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  refined  and 
improved  species  of  hieroglyphics,  each  character  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  a  distinct  object  or  quality.    At  thii 
point  the  Chinese  have  stopped ;  and  it  seems  never  to 
nave  occurred  to  them  to  attempt  to  mark  the  dillfcrent 
sounds  of  the  voice  by  characters  or  letters,  and  by  com- 
bining these  to  form  a  written  language.     Now,  it  was 
long  supposed  that,  like  the  (Chinese,  the  characters  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  were  wholly  hleroglyphlcal, 
and  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in 
elforts  to  decvplier  them.     It  was  latterly,  however,  con- 
jectured by  iJoega  (J)e  Origine  ct    Vsu  Obeliscorum, 
p.  4.''i4.)  that  some  of  the  characters  on  the  monuments 
might  be  neitiier  pictorial  nor  symbolical,  Imt  plumclic 
(from  futii,  vox);    that  is,  that  they  might  represent 
sounds,  and  not  things,  and  be   either  alphabetic   or 
syllabic,  or  both.     Warburton  had  already  shown  how 
tlie  refined  symbolic  writing  might  pass  into  tlie  pho- 
netic, but  he  erroneously  concluded  that  the  monuinentu 
afforded  no  specimens  of  the  latter.    {Diviiic  Lep.  Hi. 
161 .)     The  surmise,  for  It  was  little  better,  of  Koega  has 
since,  however,  been  established  by  Ur.  Young,  Oham- 
pollion,  and  others.    But  in  doing  this  they  had  facilitieg 
unknown  to  Warburton,  Zoega,  and  previous  inquirers. 
Till!  French,  when  in  Egypt,  discovered  at   Hosetta  a 
stone,  now  in  tlie  British  JIuseum,  on  •.vhich  three  In- 
scriptions arc  sculptured ;  and  it  appears  from  tlie  last 
and  most  perfect  of  these,  which  is  in  Gre^'k,  that  tho 
inscriptions  arc  cither  entirely  or  substantially  Identii'al 
with  each  other,  being  the  same  royal  decree  «hleli,  it 
says,  w.is  ordered  to  he  cut  in  sacred  cliar.ictcrs  or  liiero- 
gl;  phics.  In  enchorial  characters  (that  is,  in  modified  or 
conventional  hieroglyphics),  and  In  Greek.   The  inscrip- 
tions are  a  Rood  deal  mutilated,  particularly  the  liiero- 
glyphlcal  i  but  they  are  still  sulHciently  distinct  to  allow 
the  hleroglyphlcal  and  enchorial  to  lie  compared  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Greek.    The  study  of  this 
trilingual  stone  enabled  Dr.  Young  to  determine,  or 
rather  periiaps  conjecture  willi  considerable  proliabi- 
lity,  which  of  the  enchorial  and  iiieroglyphica!  signs 
were  phonetic,  and  to  fix  tiieir  value.    M.  Champollioii 
and  others  have  since  zealously  followed  up  the  jiatli 
thus  opened,  hut  with  no  great  or  marked  success.     If, 
indeed,  the  Egyptian  writing  were  eitlier  wholly  figur. 
ative  or  wholly  phonetic,  n  key  to  its  mysteries  might  bo 
discovered,    anil    its    long-liidden    treasures    be   again 
brought  to  light.     But  the  most    probable  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  partly  the  one  and  partly  the 
otlier;  or  that  the  characters  are  in  a  st.ate  of  transition 
from  tho  former  to  the  latter.     This,  also,  is  the  nia« 
tured  opinion  of  ('hampolllon.  who  lays  It  doun  dis- 
tinctly. In  the  second  edition  ol  his  I'rceis  riii  Sysliiiie 
llieroglypliiqur,    published    In    18'JS,  that  "  the  liiero- 
glyphlc  mode  of  writing  is  a  complex  system  — a  system 
Juurative,  synibolieal,  ami  ptiimelie,  in  tlie  same  text,  in 
the  same  phrase,  I  would  almost  say  In  the  s.ime  word." 
An  exanimatiou  of  the  hieroglyphic  writings  must  go 
far  to  satisfy  every  one  that  this  is  a  tolerably  correct 
statement.     Many  of  the  characters  are  purely  jiictorial  \ 
wlille  others  are  mere  arbitrary  symbols,  and  may  be, 
and  mest  probablv  In  some  in^tiinees  are,  plnmetic,  or, 
which  ii  the  same"thing,  alphabetic  or  syllable.     In  fact, 
no  certain  conclusions  can  be,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
bei'U.  drawn  with  respect  to  It.    No  doubt  it  was  sulH- 
ciently intelligible  to  those  who  were  instructed  in  itt 
mysteries,  but  to  those  destitute  of  such  Instrueii  n-itt 
interpretation  must  be  a  work  of  all  but  Insuperable  dllH- 
ciilty  ;  so  that  there  sei  ins  but  little  probability  tliat  the 
veil    which  covered    Isis  In   iintii|iiity  Khould    ever    Ih) 
wliolly  reninved.t     ( Besides  the  antliorities  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  reader  may  consult  the   /■.'»«</y  on  liiero- 
gli/phies  111  the  new  edition  of  tiie  F.iieye.  Hnlauiiiea, 
tlie  most  able  and  elaborate  treatise  on  tlie  subject  that 
lias  ever  a|ipeari'd.) 

fi.  Tombs  mill  I'ninlinns.  —  Every  relic  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appears  to  ha\.'  been  orlKlnally  lU'slgned  for 
an  almost  piriielual  eiidiiranee.  Tlieir  architecture, — 
the  hirius  of  wlili  li  are  miistly  pyr.vnldal.  with  bases  that 
have  withstiiod  tlie  most  stniliiius  and  eiintlnued  de- 
struction ;  tlieir  eiiliissal  sculptures.  —  many  of  them 
mouiditlies  eiit  out  of  the  siillii  roik  ;  and  even  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  —  all  «'em  to  have  luen  In- 
tended fur  eternity.  Thninands  of  years  have  passed 
since  many  of  the  mnniinles  recently  iiiirolled  were  em- 
balmed, yet  every  feature,  every  libre,  still  remains. 
I'.ven  the  coloiiri  of  the  paintings  with  whh  li  their  se- 
«  H,.f.  llie  ( li>  ir  nmt  rnn»lnelnB  »Mti'inm!«  uf  \V*fliiirtnn,  IHt-int 
l^il/l.n.if  •/■•".  ill.  fi'-llil.  "I- !:'•''•  ^  ,,       .,        .  u 

\    I  h.    leAmiil  mul  iilili'  millior  i.f  ihp  work  on  ^(fv|'<llHl  *'»• 

ri(/(^».   111   die   I  l/.rilfv  ■[/■  I'MtnliiiHinif  ht\"*tlf>litf,  wm.  tti.it   if  M. 
linmliiilMim'.  Onlenielll.   n.  In  tlir  illteMin  il   elintin  ler  nf  hlern- 
gl.|i|.ll>  l-'Uue,   "lie  llinil   111  Ills   •iiw»  Hill  rvit  tlUVllIf  MlOWll 

■tiuul  dcriiiihctlng  Ml  hhffi>Kl>|ililt'  Itsl."  (il.  Slil.l 
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Eulchrei  were  adorned  are  still  as  vivid  na  if  they  liad 
oen  laid  on  yesterday.  So  deep  were  their  religious 
■cntimenti  concerning  dissolution,  that  they  bestowed 
more  labour  and  ornament  upon  tlie  dwellings  of  the  dead 
than  upon  the  b-'  'stions  of  the  living.  "  They  call," 
■ays  Diodorus  Su  us,  "  the  houses  of  the  living  Inns, 
bNause  for  n  short  space  we  inhabit  them  ;  but  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead  they  call  eternal  mansions,  because  they 
continue  with  the  gods  for  an  intinite  space.  Wherefore, 
in  th<  .'ructur?  of  their  houses  they  are  little  solicitous ; 
but  •'!  exquisitely  adorning  their  sepulrhres,  tliey  think 
no  :ist  I,  lOicient."  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.)  It  was  not  enough 
that  the  tidies  of  individuals  should  be  preserved  by  tlie 
laboii  i< ,  and  expensive  process  of  embalming;,  but  their 
actions  and  employments  during  life  were  elaborately  re- 
corded, and,  as  it  were,  perpetuated,  by  the  liand  of  tiie 
painter  on  tlie  walls  of  the  tombs  in  which  tliey  were 
fald.  In  every  instance  tlie  entrances  of  the  tombs  were 
artfully  concealed,  presenting  un  ex.ict  resemblance  to 
the  rest  of  the  rock  in  wliicli  they  were  cut ;  for  all  the 
tombs  of  Egypt  arc  excavations, — those  of  tlic  people 
being  dug  In  the  side  of  the  mnuntains,  iind  tho.se  of  the 
kings  within  tlie  enclosures  of  the  temples  ;  tlie  most  re- 
markable of  whioli  is  miian-i'l-Moliik  at  'i"li<'bes.  'l"he 
cxpedii'iits  empioyetl  to  secure  tlie  dead  from  desecration 
are  el.iborate  in  tlie  extreme ;  not  only  were  tlicir  en- 
trances a  secret,  but  descent  to  tlie  cliaiiihers  wlirre  tlie 
bodies  were  laid  is  only  to  lie  made  by  deep  shafts  and 
endless  winding  recesses.  I'lic  nunnmy  was  enclosed  in 
a  sarcophagus  profusely  ornamented,  and  htaniliiig  in  tiie 
midst  of  a  cliamliej.  Hesidej  human  bodies,  those  of 
animals  held  to  be  sacred  were  also  often  enibalmed. 
{Betxoni's  Operalitinn  and  Discuveriet ;  liilkinson't 
Topography  of  Thebes.) 

As  the  monuments  unravrl,  in  some  degree,  the 
dark  mystery  of  Egypt's  ancient  history,  so  an  e.K- 
aminationnr  the  paintings  tliat  cover  tlie  tombs  gives 
us  some  Insight  into  tlie  domest'e  condition  and 
usages  of  its  people.  Kvcry  emplojTncnt  and  amuse- 
ment is  vividly  pourtrayed  arminif  these  sepulchral 
walls,   each    according    to   tlie    station   of  life    of  the 

Rersiin  to  which  it  refers.  Tlie  forms  of  every  article  of 
irnitiire,  of  ships,  of  carriaces,  of  every  tiling,  in  sliort, 
pertaining  to  civilised  life,  are  tlierc  :'ccurateiy  figured. 
As  pictures,  however,  these  I'lTorts  of  the  |>rimrval  artists 
are  far  from  pleasing.  Tiie  colours,  lliongh  still  liriglit 
and  vivid,  are  all  positive,  seldom  being  blended  or 
softened ;  and  iMTspective,  or  any  approacli  to  it,  i<  no 
where  to  Im'  detected  Hut  the  details  of  private  life  thai 
they  present  are  wiinderl'uliy  minute  and  copious ;  and 
by  a  long  and  careful  study  of  these,  assisteii  in  parts  liy 
an  active  Imagination,  ,ind  by  n  large  iiifiisioii  of  what  l)ii. 
paid  Stewart  nas  called roiijectiiial  history,  SIrJ.  <i  Wil- 
kinson has  produced  a  singularly  interesting  luid  iii>truc- 
tlve  worli.  In  fact,  if  wcpilxht  trust  to  his  ingenious  siig- 
geiilionsanddeduclloiis,  we  should  hAve  a  clearer  Insight 
into  the  habits,  manners,  ami  every.day  life  of  the  ancient 
Kgypiians,  than  we  have  into  tliose  of  inoiit  Kurnpean 
nations  I  {Manneri  and  I'ustomi  of  the  .indent  l-Hj/p- 
tioni,  3  vols.  I.'iiid.  1n:I7  ;  a  4tli  vol.  is  to  be  added  to  this 
work.  Koiellini  iias  nroduciii  a  similar  work  ;  Monu- 
menlirteW  Kgillo.  *c.  Tisa,  1K.H.) 

I'resenI  .Slate  of  Hgypl.  —  It  is  difllrult  to  lay  before 
the  reader  any  i-tali'iiients  that  would  convey  n  pro|ier 
Idea  of  the  eslsliiig  state  of  I'gypt.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  it 
1<  now  in  a  stale  iif  traiisltinii,  and  that  the  feelings,  opi- 
nions, and  habitt  of  the  penpli'  an-  iindergning  a  great 
and  rapid  change,  Melienicl  All  lias  iiiitliing  about  liini 
of  the  relliiiou<  iiiloleranee  that  lias  fur  ciMiliines  been  a 
dl>tliigMl»liliig  cbaracteriHtic  of  the  ruierk  of  I'.gypt  i  he 
regards  all  rellgicniK.  iiroviiled  llieir  prii(e»«"rs  dii  not 
inlerlere  with  pulilieal  mailers,  viitli  the  same  faviiiir  , 
anil  in  c<iiisi-<ineiice  laiiatieism  Is  every  day  heromiiig  less 
piiwerliil  In  r'gypi  ;  and  an  Infidel,  or  uiibelleier  ill  the 
doct lines  III  Kliihuinmed.  Is  no  lunger  iiioked  upon  with 
ronteiipt  or  aversion.  The  arts,  kclences,  niid  customs 
of  Asl.i  ire  alto  fast  lixlng  their  liilluinee  in  I'gyiil,  and 
are  m  iking  room  fur  lliose  of  I'rance  and  I'liglanil.  I'lie 
t.i>.iiiiiii  iif  the  iiacha  in,  no  diiiiht,  essintially  Asialici 
but  Ills  armies,  his  scbiHils,  and  his  maniilaitiires,  are  all 
Kuro|M>.tn.  In  I'aini,  ten  or  a  dozen  vears  iigo,  a  man 
who  alioiilil  linve  walked  the  streets  in  a  iMiropean  lireis 
would  have  iH-en  piiliiled  at,  and  even  an  the  risk  of 
lieliig  pelted  1  whereas  at  preteiit  ( l<l!l)  the  European 
liress  is  more  retpecteil  tliaii  tlii'  Kaitern.  .\t  no  very 
distant  perliid,  llie  piilia  sal  S(|i|,itted  nil  iiirpet«  or 
iiltiiniMis.  led  hiinsell  with  lil<  fingers,  mid  drank  lirandy 
by  slcdtli  1  lull  now  hi'  uses  a  high  chair,  dinr«  frmn  a 
maliogaiiy  lalile  rovereil  with  a  banilMniie  lliiiiferiiillne 
talile-eloth,  and  well  furnUlied  Willi  the  fiiiot  cr)>lal, 
cutlery,  and  plate,  wllli  a  Imltle  of  ( iarel  to  eacli  guest 
'I'lie  same  style  is  observnl  by  all  his  prim  Ipal  'inicers  ; 
bv  all  thoHC.  Ill  shurl.  uiiii  ciiiistitiite  llie  gimd  aoi  ti  ty  oj 
I'airo  and  Alexandria. 

It  is  mil  easy  tu  exaggerate  the  last  Inlneiice  nf  this 
exlraordliiary  change.  I  iili.ipiilly,  Inmeiir.  loo  much 
ul  Its  iucress  de|N'nds  on  llie  llie  of  un  individual  now 


in  old  age.  But  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  Improve, 
ment  ot  the  human  race,  and  especially  of  this  most  In- 
tereiting  country,  must  surely  be  desirous  that  the  good 
which  the  pacha  has  effected  should  be  rendered  perma- 
nent. Now,  this  will  be  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  the 
great  European  powers  guaranteeing  the  independence 
of  Kgypt,  and  securing  the  succession  in  the  family  or 
theiiaeha.  As  the  price  of  such  guarantee,  they  might 
fairly  sti|iulate  fur  the  diminution  of  some  of  the  grievous 
buruens  now  laid  on  the  fellahs ;  and  they  would  be 
censurable  if  tliey  did  not  enforce  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  may  seem  best  fltted  to  facilitate  the  transit 
of  passengers  and  goods  across  the  country. 

At  present  tlic  pacha  is  compelled  to  keep  a  military 
force  on  foot  quite  disproportionate  to  the  population 
and  resources  of  the  country ;  and  this  compels  him 
even  were  he  otherwise  inclined,  to  impose  the  most 
oppressive  taxes  and  exactions  on  his  subjects.  The 
settlement  of  the  "  Eastern  question "  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  o<  Egypt  and 
Syria  as  well  as  to  the  pacha ;  and  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  as  the  pacha  is  really  hide, 
pendent,  he  should  be  acknowlcd|(e'l  .o  be  such,  and  be 
relieved  from  the  tribute  he  has  stiu  (O  pay  to  the  I'nrte. 
The  government  of  the  latter  has  been  the  moat  dread. 
ful  by  far  if  all  the  plagues  liat  ever  fell  upon  Egmt  ■ 
and  now  that  she  has  all  but  emancipated  herself  irom 
this  ruinous  bondage,  it  certainly  cannot  be  the  wjih 
and  it  is  liillicult  to  imagine  that  It  can  bo  for  the  In- 
terest, of  any  Christian  power  to  prevent  her  becoming 
comiiletely  independent. 

I'he  Mameliiket  having  been  for  a  lengthened  perloit 
tlie  masters  of  l^gypt,  .ind  acquired  a  high  degree  of  cele. 
brlty,  the  re.-uicr  may  not  lie  disinclined  to  have  some 
account  laid  liefore  him  of  that  singular  and  formidalile 
force.  They  were  a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  originally 
of  about  r2,IK)0  Circassian,  Mingrelian,  and  Aliaiian 
slaves,  captured  by  the  Tartars  under  Jengis  Klian,  in 
their  conquest  of  \V.  Asia  in  the  13th  century.  About 
the  year  1S30  they  were  sold  by  theii-  first  masters  to  one 
of  tlie  successors  of  Sahidin,  This  prince  had  them 
trained  up  to  military  exercises,  and  siMin  obtained  a 
body  of  tiie  handsomest  and  liest  troops  in  Asia,  tliuiigh 
at  the  s.ime  time  the  most  mutinous.  The  Mameluki's, 
like  the  I'rsptorian  bands,  speedily  gave  laws  to  thtir 
master.  They  became  still  more  insolent  under  his  .suc- 
cessor, wliom  they  deposed  in  I'.^.'iO;  and  shortly  airier  the 
disaster  of  St.  l,<iiiis,  tliey  put  to  deatii  the  last  Tinkmaii 
prince,  and  entbroued  in  his  stead  one  of  tlicir  own 
chiefs,  with  the  title  of  Sultnn,  retaining  themselves  that 
of  Mamelukes,  or  Sleinluuks,  which  signifies  military 
slaves. 

The  Mamelukes  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  and 
government  than  the  violence  natural  to  a  iiceiiliiiusaiid 
insolent  soldiery.  The  first  leader  wiiinn  they  elertml, 
liaving  found  employment  for  their  turbulent  spirit  in  the 
conquest  of  Syria,  reigned  17  years ;  but  after  him  iiuiiu 
governed  so  long.  The  sword,  tlio  bow-string,  or  imi- 
son,  public  murder,  or  private  assassination,  were  the 
fate  of  a  series  of  tyrants,  47  of  whom  are  enuiiierateii  in 
the  space  of 'i.'i?  years.  At  length.  In  1517,  Seliin,  sultan 
of  the  Ottomans,  having  taken  and  banged  Tuunian 
lley,  their  last  chief,  nut  a  period  to  their  dynasty. 

The  iMidy  of  Mamelukes,  however,  continued  tneslit 
in  r.gypt  iiown  tu  the  present  century  ;  but,  singular  ai 
it  may  seem,  initwithslaiiiiiiig  a  residence  of  nearly  li 
centuries,  lliey  never  liecame  naturalisisi  in  the  cmintry. 
Disdaining  to  ally  tlieninelves  with  natives  nf  Kxyiit, 
their  wives  were  all  lironglit  from  (leorgia.  MiiiKreila, 
and  tlie  adjacent  cnuntries ;  and  Volney  riiii.irku  that 
their  oirsprliig  invariably  became  extinct  111  the  kinind 
geiieratiun:  they  were  tlierelore  perpetuated  by  the 
same  means  by  wliieh  they  were  first  establii.hiil ;  that 
Is,  their  ranks  were  rerrniteil  liy  slaves  bmiiKht  rnim 
their  original  eoiintry.  The  Circassian  terrltmlei  have 
licen.  In  fact,  in  all  periods,  a  nursery  of  slaves.  The 
ancient  llreeks.  Humans,  and  Asiatics  resorteil  totheiii 
liir  supplies  \  and  frnin  the  a'i,i  of  tile  I'artai  cnniiueit 
slaves  iirbiith  sexes,  carried  first  to  (oiistaiitiiinple.  Live 
Iheiii  e  been  dispersed  throughout  the  provs.  ul  the  Turli- 
i.,h  empire. 

Tuuards  the  end  of  last  century,  when  they  coiiiti- 
tilled  liie  whole  inllltary  force,  and  liad  jicqiilnd  the  en- 
tire governiiient  ot  Kgypt,  tiie  Mamelukes,  acciirdiri(i  In 
Volinv,  did  not  exceed  H.Vm  nghllng  men.  or,  tiiiiither 
with  tlie  Nerraiijes,  a  kind  of  muimted  iluinesllc*.  lo.iidn 
in  all.  including  a  nuinlM'r  of  yuntlii  under  '.Ifi  ur  Tl  iciti 
uf  age.  Tliey  lived  under  a  system  similar  to  that  id'  the 
feiidai  rlanslilns  iil  Niirthern  Kiirnpe  —  Ihi  Ir  Uvs  kn'ii- 
log  ear'i  ill  their  pay  generally  from  about  Ml  t"  W. 
tliiiiigh  one  or  two  miglit  have  perlmiis  Irnm  tiKilniui 
retainers  Suiiie  hiiiiilredsof  them  wcreiilsperkciithrnntth. 
out  the  country  and  In  llie  tillages,  tu  m.dnlalii  the  .ui. 
Ihiirily  of  their  eiirps,  and  ciilleel  tribute  i  but  the  main 
iMMly  I  oust  lilt  Iv  remained  ill  Calm.  Strangers  to  iiiih 
ollii  r,  luiiiiid  liy  no  ties  n<  parents  or  i  hlldleii.  pluiil 
amongst  a  |ie<iple  with  whotn  liiey  had  nnllihig  la  I'lm. 
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EGYPT 

man  despised  as  renegades  by  the  Turks,  ignorant  and 
suuerstitious  from  education,  ferocious,  perfldious,  se- 
ditiou!,  and  corrupted  by  every  species  of  deiwuchery, 
the  disorders  and'Triielties  which  accompanied  their  li- 
centious rule  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Suvercignty  with  them  was  to  have  the  means  of  possess* 
jnK  more  women,  toys,  horses,  and  slaves,  than  others  ; 
of  miinaging  the  court  of  Constantinople,  so  as  to  elude 
the  ttiUutc  or  the  menaces  of  the  sultan;  andofmulti- 
nlving  partisans,  countermining  plots,  and  destroying 
secret  enemies  by  the  dagger  or  poison.      Tlie  great 
acont  In  effecting  all  this  being  money,  their  only  em- 
nloyment  was  to  procure  It,  which  they  did  by  wresting 
It  by  violence  from  its  possessor  wherever  it  was  to 
bo  found,  and  imposing  arbitrary  contributions  on  the 
villages,  and  on  the  custom-house,  which,  in  its  turn, 
levied  them  again  upon  commerce.    Uut,  with  all  this, 
they  were  brave  in  the  extreme.    Their  beys,  and  even 
the  common  soldiers,  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
magnilicencc  and  costliness  of  their  accoutrements,  though 
thc^e  were  in  general  clumsy  and  heavy.    Ucing  trained 
IVf)m  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms  and  horsemanship,  they 
were  admirable  horsemen ;  and  used  the  scimitar, carbine, 
liistol,  and  (ijerid  or  lance,  with  almost  unequalled  skill 
and  vigour.    Hence,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  their 
armour,  and  the  want  of  union  in  their  movements,  the 
Mamelukes  were  very  formidable  in  the  tield  ;  and  had 
they  been  properly  disciplined,  would  h.-<ve  been  the 
liiiest  body  of  cavalry  that  ever  existed :   nothing  could 
exceed  their  boldness  and  intrepidity ;  and  though  they 
vere  foiled  in  tlicir  onset  on  the  squares  of  Napoleon, 
they  (lid  all  that  the  most  unHinching  courage  and  con- 
tempt of  danger  could  effect.     (Tc/Bey,  i.   151—186.; 
Gibbon,  cap.  !>0.)    The  Mamelukes  are  now  extinct  as 
abody,  and  almost  as  indivldiinls.   Even  had  they  escaped 
the  proscription  of  the  pacha,  they  could  not  long  have 
survived  ;  for  the  conquests  of  the  Kussians,  by  putting 
a  stop  to  tlie  export  of  slaves  from  the  Cauculan  terri- 
tories, liA>  shut  up  the  sources  whence  ihey  drew  their 
iuniilics  of  recruits. 

llhlorg.  —  The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  the 
history  of  their  native  princes,  are  involved  in  the  great- 
est obsi'urity  and  uncertainty.  This  much,  however,  is 
established  lieyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
K).'\'|itians  li.id  attained  to  great  wealth  and  civilisation, 
anil  luid  established  a  regular,  wrll-organised,  and  (if 
Me  may  ettiinate  it  by  its  results)  wisely-contrived 
system  of  government,  while  the  greater  number  of  the 
liirroundinu  nations  were  involved  in  the  grossest  bar- 
Iwrism.  At  length,  however,  Cambyses,  emperor  of 
Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his  other  provinces.  It  con- 
lii,.ied  attached  to  I'ersia  for  l!i3  years,  though  often  in 
ouen  rebellion  against  its  conquerors.  Alexander  the 
(iro.at  h.id  llttit'  dilHrulty  in  effecting  its  conquest ;  ,ind  it 
h,is  lieen  infeiri-d  from  his  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
vihiih  soon  bei'aine  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
that  he  intended  to  establish  In  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of  Alexander, 
I'tiiieniy,  the  son  of  Uigus,  became  master  of  the  country. 
Iniler  this  able  prince  and  Ids  lininediate  successors, 
l-Kypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its  ancient  pros- 
lirrlty.  and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favoured  seat  of 
eommerce,  art,  and  science,  'i'he  feebleness  nnd  iiido- 
lenee  of  tile  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty 
faiilit.iled  the  cimauest  of  Egypt  by  the  Komans:  Au- 
gustus |i.issessiHi  himself  of  it  after  a  struggle  of  some 
iluration.  ,ind  for  the  next  MX!  years  It  lielonginl  to  the 
lliimiio  .>..'<  drei'k  empires,  constituted  their  mo.st  valu- 
.ilile  |irov.,  nnd  was  fur  a  leiigthenetl  period  the  granary, 
a<  it  uere,  (if  Konie.  In  <>tll  Egypt  submitted  to  the  vie- 
torliMis  Aniron.  general  of  the  caliph  Omar  ;  under  whose 
sll^ee^>ors  It  continued  tillabout  1 171,  wlieii  the  Turkmans 
exiH'ilit'.  the  eaiiphs  :  these  again  were  In  their  turn  ex- 
|ieiie>l,  in  1'i.Ml,  by  the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  raised  to 
the  throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs  with  tlie  tlth'  iif  sultan  i 
.mil  tills  new  dynasty  reiunesi  over  Egypt  till  I.M7,  when 
Ihe  .Mnniehikes  were  totally  ilefeatnl,  anil  the  last  of  their 
sii!lan<|>nt  to  death  by  the  Turkish  siillan  .Selim.  The 
I'OHinenir  did  not,  bowcver.  riitlrely  suppress  the  Mame- 
luke guvernnient,  bill  merely  rwinistrm  tril  it  on  a  iirw 
IkisIs.  pl.ii  Inn  at  Its  head  a  pnelia  nppi>iiited  by  himself, 
Mho  presided  iivi'r  a  ciiiimil  of  '/I  .Maiiieliike  beys  nr 
ehieis.  So  long  as  Ihe  Ottoman  sultans  preserved  tlndr 
oriirioal  iiouer  and  authority,  this  form  of  governniriit 
Ih'iuiihidioiit  Ihe  worst  that  could  have  been  iievls"il  had  j 
the  iiileresl,  of  the  country  Ix'en  ever  so  little  attended 
to,  ansHered  their  purpose  of  preserving  Egypt  In  de- 
pinilenee  and  of  drawing  from  it  siipidiis  of  iiieii  and 
leoney  :  hut  I  In'  power  of  tlie  |<aclia^  ili'illiieii  with  that 
"I  Ihelr  lo.iili'rs  I  nnd  Utterly  the  whole  executive  an- 
Ihorltv  eenlreil  In  the  boys,  who,  e\ie|d  iijm>ii  rare 
ix'iiiM.ini,  paid  little  more  than  a  no'iiliial  ilelcrencc  to 
the  orders  ol  the  •iiitan. 

Iblistdi'  of  things  eontlnueil  till  I7'.i>*,  when  a  I'rencli 
.nrniy.  eonnii.inded  by  N.ipideon.  landed  ill  Eeypt.  The 
Mameluke  Ion  e  having  Im-oii  aniilhilatod  or  dispersi.)!  In 
aHrntuf  eng.igeinciitt  with  the  I'micti,  the  taittr  tut- 
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oeeded  in  subjugating  the  country.  Napoleon  having  re- 
turned to  France,  the  French  in  Egypt  were  attacked  In 
1801  by  a  British  army,  by  which  they  were  defe.ited, 
and  obliged  to  enter  Into  a  convention  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  country.  The  British  having  not  long  «ller  also 
evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of 
anarchy  and  barbarism,  from  which  it  was  at  last  rescued 
by  the  good  fortune  and  ability  of  Mehemet  All,  the  pre- 
sent pacha.  This  extraordinary  man,  a  native  of  an  ob- 
scure village  of  Albania,  having  entered  the  military 
service,  attained,  partly  by  his  bravery,  and  partly  by  his 
talent  for  intrigue,  to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  181)4.  His 
subsequent  history  is  well  known.  The  massacre  of  tho 
Mamelukes,  in  181 1,  raised  him  to  almost  absolute  power  ; 
and  his  victorious  arms  have  since  wrested  Syria  from 
the  Grand  .Seignior. 

EHUENUIIEITSTEIN,  a  strong  fortress  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  on  a  steep  and  picturesque  rock,  773  ft.  in  height, 
on  the  IC.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Coblentz,  with 
which  It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  A  tower  or 
fortress  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  summit 
of  this  rock  by  the  llomans  ;  and  in  modern  times  it  was 
regularly  fortilled,  a  well  was  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  depth 
of  684  ft.,  and  it  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bulwarks  of  Germany.  It  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  the  French  in  1795, 1796,  and  1797;  but  It  fell 
Into  their  hands  on  the  27th  of  January,  1799,  the  garrison 
having  been  previously  rcduoed  to  such  a  state  of  famine 
that  a  pound  of  horse  Hesh  sold  for  .30  kr.  I  The  French 
blew  up  the  fortifications  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of 
Lunevllle.  They  have,  however,  been  recoestructeu  by 
the  Prnssi.tn  government  since  181,'),  and  rendered  moro 
extensive  and  formidable  than  ever.  Ehrenbreitstein, 
with  the  new  fortresses  on  the  hill  of  the  Chartreuse  and 
the  Petersberg,  forms  a  portion  of  the  grand  military  po- 
sition of  which  Coblentz  (which  see)  Is  the  centre.  Tho 
town  of  Ehrrtibreitstein,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 
rock,  has  about  2,500  Inliab.    (Schreiber,  (Snide  du  Hhin, 

EICHSTAt)T,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Regensburg 
(Itatisbon),  cap.  of  the  mediatised  dom.  of  the  DukB  of 
I.euchtenberg,  on  the  Altmiihl,  41m.  W.S.W.  Ratisbon. 
Pop.  7,.^0U.  (  MiUler,  1840.)  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
the  summer  residence  of  the  (local  family,  with  a  Dra- 
ziiinn  cabinet,  and  other  collections  of  art  and  science  ; 
a  cathedral,  in  the  tiothic  style,  commenced  in  Ti.VJ  ; 
with  several  other  churclies,  a  Capnchlii  convent,  bishop'i 
palace,  Latin  school,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  public  li- 
brary, and  museums  of  painting,  antiquities,  and  natural 
history.  It  lias  four  suburbs.  About  1  m.  distant  is  the 
Willlbaldshurg,  a  castle  on  a  height,  believed  to  have  re- 
placed a  Roman  fortress.  It  has  a  well  of  great  depth, 
and  its  trimches  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ;  but  it 
is  iibw  In  a  state  of  decay.  Eichstadt  has  manufactures 
of  hardware,  earthenware,  and  woollens  ;  besides  brew, 
cries  and  «toiie  quarries.  The  principality  of  which  It  is 
the  rap.  consists  of  about  217  sq.  m.,with  a  pop,  of  24,400. 
U  originally  belonged  to  the  jirince-bishops,  successors  . 
of  .St.  Willlbald,  by  whom  Eiclistadt  was  built  in  the  8th 
century  ;  but,  in  1817,  it  was  (tiven  to  I'rlnre  Eugene 
Ileniiharnois,  to  whose  melhory  tlie  rltiielis  have  erected 
a  baiidsonie  moninnent  in  the  vicinity.  (Cannabklt  i 
Heruhniii.) 

ElMHECK,  or  ElNBEt  K,  a  town  of  Hanover,  cn^ 
prlncinality  (Jrubenliagen,  distr.  Hildesbeim.o"  '.lnj  lime, 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  37  m,  S.  liy  E.  Hanover.  Pop. 
A.'tdO,  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  bnuid  ditehes,  and  Is 
ill  built  and  dirtv.  It  has  two  liospllals,  and  a  superior 
sclioid.  Elnilioek  was  formerly  celebrntci  for  its  boer, 
which,  "  like  l.ondim  porter,  was  sent  all  over  the  em- 
nlre.  A  barrel  was,  in  the  Ijili  fentiiry,  what  a  few 
bottles  of  real  Tokay  are  now  a  present  Ihr  a  prince. 
The  aHiiirs  bf  (ieriiiaiiy  were  thin  settled  at  Spires  or 
Worms,  by  the  princes  of  the  eni|ilre,  over  foaming 
draughts  ol  true  Minbeck."  (//ik/^.«Xim'»  Tiiiv.  ih  the  y. 
i\f  liermany,  1.  »S7.)  At  present,  I'.imbeek  Is  less  cele. 
braled  for  its  iH'er  ;  but  it  has  some  breweries,  with 
fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  linen  yarn,  stockings, 
shoes,  leather,  and  clieniknl  products,  anil  a  brisk  trade 
111  llnx  and  other  agrieiiltiiral  prodiiee.  In  WH\,  it  sufll'red 
severely  from  tire. 

EISENACH,  a  market  town  of  Central  Germnny, 
diirliy  of  .Siixi'-Wclniar-Elsenai  li.cnp.  of  the  |iil:.elpalliy 
or  prov.  of  same  name,  ^m  a  gentli'  declivity  .it  the  eon- 
Oueiue  of  the  Nesta  and  lliirsel,  rncireleil  by  wooded 
hills,  44  01.  \V.  by  «.  Welnmr,  and  91  m,  N.E.  Frniik- 
forl-on-tbe-Mnyn.  Pop.,  with  Its  suburbs,  9,3'^5.  It  U 
the  principal  town  in  the  rhiirlngiaii  I'lircst,  and  is  well 
built  and  laid  out.  paved  and  well  lighted.  It  bns  llvn 
suburbs,  with  four  chiirrhe...  a  baiidsonie  market  tdnce. 
In  which  U  Ihe  lliicnl  reahleiiee,  and  the  new  cltliens* 
academy,  estab,  I8•i^  ;  a  mint,  four  bosidtais,  ■  work- 
house, bouse  of  lorrei'thm,  town-hall,  gymnasium, 
teai'liera'  seminary,  school  for  loresters.  srhools  ftir  the 
lndi>'ent,  and  various  oilier  pnlilie  and  la^ni'voleiit  InslU 
tutloiis.  I'lirinerlv,  this  was  tho  imist  nourishing  of  all 
tlieinanufartiiring'towiislietweeii  l.elpilgand  I  ranklurt. 

a  c 
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It  wai  parttcularly  noted  for  its  manuravturcs  of  lerge, 
pluih,  and  other  woollen  stuffn  ;  but  during  the  period  of 
the  "  Continental  System,"  the  capitalists  of  Kisenach 
forsook  the  manufacture  of  wool  for  that  of  cotton,  which, 
on  the  ro-opening  of  the  continental  ports  to  British 
goods,  was  all  but  annihilated.  It  has  now  only  one 
considerable  woollen  yarn  factory,  a  few  others  of  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  white  lead  and  soap,  and  some  tan- 
neries and  dye-houses.  About  l}m.  S.  of  the  town,  is 
the  celebrated  castle  of  Wartburg,  in  which  Luther 
passed  his  10  months  durance,  under  the  friendly  arrest 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Travellers  are  itill  shown  the 
room  he  occupied,  though  the  castle  is,  in  great  part,  in 
a  state  of  decay.  {.Berghatu ;  Cannabich,  SjC.) 

EISI.EBKN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
Saxony,  distr.  Merseberg,  19  m.  W.  by  N.  Halle,  and  35 
in.  S.W.  by  S.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  7,623.  It  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  near  the  B6se,  and  is  divided  into  an 
old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  of  which  is  encircled 
with  walls  and  ditches.  It  has  several  suburbs;  an 
ancient  castle,  formerly  the  residence  ot  the  counts 
Mansfeld  ;  4  churches ;  a  Protestant  gvmnasium,  and  2 
hospitals ;  and  is  the  seat  of  a  council  for  the  circle,  a 
Judicial  tribunal  for  the  circle  and  town,  a  board  of  mines, 
&C.  But  it  derives  its  entire  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  native  place  of  the  great  reformer,  Martin  Luther, 
liorn  here  on  the  lUth  of  November,  1483;  and  who 
also  died  here  on  the  13th  of  February,  154G.  The 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  where  he  breathed  his 
l.ut,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  lire  in  1G89.  Being 
afterwards  rebuilt,  it  was  converted  into  a  gratuitous 
school  for  poor  children,  and  a  teacher's  seminary  ;  the 
cap,  cloak,  and  other  relics  of  Luther,  are  preserved  in  it, 
and  shown  to  visiters ;  and  his  bust  is  placed  over  the 
door.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  is  a  pulpit, 
from  which  ho  occasionally  preached  ;  and  here,  also, 
are  racial  busts  of  himself  and  Melancthon.  Luther  was 
the  son  of  a  miner  at  Eislebeii,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Its  inhab.  continue  to  work  in  the  co|>per  and  silver 
mines  In  its  vicinity  ;  but  it  has  also  some  polasii  and 
saltpetre  factories,  and  one  of  tobacco,  betides  several 
breweries.     (ZediitXi  Berghaui,  IfC.) 

EKATEIUNEBUIU;,  a  town  of  the  Russian  empire, 
gov.  of  Perm,  near  the  bottom  of  the  E.  declivity  of 
the  Oural  chain,  on  the  Iiet,  and  in  tlie  line  of  the  great 
road  leading  from  Perm  to  Tobolsk.  Pop.  (In  1830) 
IO,G05.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  In  1723,  and 
is  regularly  built  and  fortified.  Besides  being  the  key 
of  Sit>eria,  it  is  the  cap.  of  the  richest  mining  district  of 
the  empire  ;  has  a  board  for  the  general  direction  of  the 
mines,  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  copper,  and  extensive 
iron  and  copper  foundries  In  its  immediate  vicinity.  Its 
inhab.,  who  consist  m<istly  of  bondsmen  belonging  to 
the  crown  and  individuals,  are  almost  wholly  employed 
In  the  mines  and  working  metals. 

EKATKKINUSLAF,  a  gov.  of  Euro|)ean  Russia, 
having  the  scaof  Azolf,  and  the  gov.  of  Taurida  on  its  S. 
frontier.  Area  and  imp.  both  doubtful ;  but  Schnltsler 
estimates  the  former  at  2.t,.'HM)  sq.  m.,  and  the  latter  at 
610,000.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  surface  consist  of  a 
vast  steppe  or  plain,  without  trees,  and  with  a  thin  arid 
soil,  The  portions  on  this  side  the  Uniepr,  by  which 
it  Is  traversed,  are  the  moil  fertile.  (:ra/.liig  is  the  prin- 
cipal iH'Ciipation  of  the  inhab.,  who  possess  Immense 
numbers  4>f  horses,  cattle,  stieep,  hogs,  goats,  &c.  The 
breed  of  sheep  has  been  materially  Improved.  Heei  are 
abundant ;  and  the  silk-worm  is  raised  In  tlie  vUliiity  of 
Mariiipoul.  The  pop.  consists  principally  of  Itusslans 
and  Cossacks  ;  but  tli)>re  are  several  other  races,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  l(i,(kH)  German  colonists.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Ekateriniislar,  Itakhmont,  and  Martopoul. 

KKSTKHiNosLsr,  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  on 
the  I)niepr,  Inmiediately  below  the  cataracts,  lat.  4lt'^ 
87'  211"  N.,  long.  W^  ft.V  E.  Pop.  y.tKKl.  ('atherlne  II. 
laid  the  Urst  stone  of  this  town.  In  presence  of  the  em- 
)icror  Joseph  II.,  In  I7H7.  It  Is  designed  on  a  large 
scale,  and  Its  broad  rectangular  streets  are  still  very  far 
from  being  completely  tilled  up.  Exclusive  oi  the  gov, 
ufncpt,  it  has  a  gyninasinm,  and  some  other  literary  lu 
well  lU  charitable  liislllutlont. 

ELBA  (the  (Elhalia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  //on  or 
Ilva  of  the  Etruscans  and  Unmans),  an  Island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  rather  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  belonging 
to  Tuscany,  from  which  It  Is  separated  liy  the  strait  of 
Piombino,  7  or  H  ni.  across,  iM'Ing  the  largest  and  most 
Imiwrtant  of  those  In  the  possession  of  the  grand  ilncliy  ; 
between  lat.  12^  43'  anil  42'  K\'  N.,  and  Ion.  Ill"  M 
and  10'^  2.V  K.  Shape  Irregular,  but  not  very  unlike 
that  of  the  letter  T,  having  the  upper  end  towards  the 
K.  I<«Migth,  v..  In  VV.,  I)i  m.  ;  breadth,  varying  Irom  2 
to  12  ni.  ;  rlrcumrerence.  alMiiit  liH  ni.  ;  aie.i,  l.iO  si|.  ni. 
Pop.  In  IHI.'V,  Ili.Ht),').  It  Is  covered  with  mountains;  a 
central  rhain  runs  through  Its  whole  extent,  the  prin- 
cipal summit  of  which,  towaida  Its  \V.  extremity.  Is 
3,1124  ft.  In  height  Grnnlte  alxMuids,  especially  In  the  V.. 
part  of  the  laland.  and  It  In  a  greni  nii'usiire  con<tltute» 
the  numrruui  rocky  shelves  Milh  which  the  coasts  are 
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bristled.  Geologically  the  island  affords  no  traces  of  the 
action  of  Are.  Secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  cal. 
careous,  aluminous,  or  magneslan,  are  plentiful  in  the 
W. ;  on  the  E.  shore  the  surfkce  is  covered  with  a  reddish 
vegecable  earth,  many  feet  in  thickness,  and  furrowed 
with  ferruginous  veins.  Iron  is  every  where  abundant: 
Insula  iiiextuiustis  chsljibum  genenaa  meUllls. 
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besides  which,  copper, calamine,  antimony,  alum,  ashestoi 
opal,  tourmaline,  and  various  kinds  of  marble  arc  found' 
There  is  no  navigable  river,  but  there  arc  many  sniali 
rivulets  used  to  turn  mills ;  the  largest  are  on  the  K,  side 
of  the  island,  where  there  are  also  some  salt  marihei 
Climate  excellent,  the  heats  being  iwither  excessive,  nor 
of  long  duration  ;  nor  the  cold  severe.  Except  in  a  few 
particular  localities,  Elba  is  decidedly  healthy.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  is  far  from  prepossessing  ;  and  tlie 
cultivable  land  is  but  of  very  limited  extent.  "  Ruins  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  country,  wretched  hamlet!,  t»o 
mean  villages  and  one  fortress— these,  generally  speukinii 
are  all  that  meet  the  sight  on  the  side  of  the  island  uhicli 
extends  along  the  channel  of  Piombino.  The  traveller 
however,  finds  the  scene  changed  on  visiting  Monte- 
Grosso  (in  the  N.E.),  covered  with  myrtles,  rosemary 
the  mastick  tree,  laurel-thyme,  &c, ;  and  Monte-Giove 
where  the  green  holm  oak,  cork  tree,  laurel,  yew,  and  a 
small  number  of  wild  olives,  afford  an  agreeable  repose 
to  tlie  eye.  The  branches  of  the  hills,  which  stretch  to- 
wards I.ungone  (S.E.)  present  only  naked  rocks,  almoit 
destitute  of  verdure.  In  the  centre  of  the  Island  the  hi|. 
lucks  are  overspread  with  olives,  mulberries,  and  vinei. 
On  the  W.,  the  summits  and  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains consist  of  granitic  rocks.  Industry  and  toil  render 
fertile  the  small  quantity  of  earth  which  is  collected  at 
their  base."    (.Jiirneniid'H  Voyage  lo  Klba,  pp.  94,  %.) 

'I'hough  the  soil  Is  throughout  hilly,  and  the  vegetable 
earth  generally  shallow,  little  labour  suffices  to  render  it 
productive.  Agriculture,  however,  is  nearly  contined  to 
the  lowest  hill  ranges,  and  the  sheltered  VHlleyi  between 
them.  The  corn  cron  is  trifling  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  I)e  Berneaud  says  It  would  have  hardly 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  inhab.  during  \  part  of  the 
year.  Maize  and  pulse  are  grown.  The  |iroduce  nf 
Hax  is  very  small,  and  hemp  is  not  cultivated :  tlie 
thread  that  is  used  is  manufactured  fi-um  the  learei 
of  tlie  numerous  aloes  with  which  the  fields  nf  Lnngone 
are  covered.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  common  tn  Eu- 
rope grow,  excepting  the  apple  ;  but  they  arc  generally 
111  cultivated,  <ind  tlietr  fruit  inferior.  The  vima«'e 
takes  |ilacc  In  Septcnilier.  Both  white  and  red  wiiiei 
aro  produced ;  the  former  arc  chiefly  for  home  consimp. 
ti(m :  the  latter  in  small  quatitity,  and  good ;  coutii. 
tiite  a  chief  article  of  export,  'rhc  most  esteemed  li 
the  Alealico,  obtained  from  a  superior  red  Muscadint 
grape.  The  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  poplar,  aider,  buck. 
thorn,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  forest  trees  ;  but  tlinlirr  fit 
for  carpenter's  work  Is  rare,  the  island  all'urding  Utile 
more  than  mere  underwood.  Pasturage  Is  scarce,  and 
cattle  few ;  they  consist  of  asses,  some  mules,  and  a  fei 
stiuited  horses,  oxen,  and  cows.  The  niunbcr  of  plgi, 
sheep,  and  goats  Is  more  considerable;  butthebreedi 
are  very  hiferior.  The  sea  around  Elba  swarmi  siih 
fish,  Including  tunnies,  anchovies,  soles,  the  donicUm 
(labrutjiilii,  Linn.),  mullet  (mullui  barbalus),tit.  u( 
these  the  tunny  and  mullet  are  taken  in  large  qnaiilitiit, 
and  Irom  A,(KMr to  (i.lKMI  tons  of  the  former  are  annually 
exported,  besides  a  considerable  supi>ly  of  the  liiiter. 

But  the  cliief  vtealth  of  Elba  Is  in  Its  inlnra  iif  iron 
and  salt,  which  have  been  wiiinght  from  a  very  re- 
mole  epoch.  The  princijial  mine,  near  the  little  tosn 
of  Itio,  on  the  E.  side  ol^the  f.iland.  consUlsuf  an  en- 
tire mountain  aliout  MO  ft.  In  height,  which,  to  uh 
the  words  of  Pliny,  Is,  tolut  ri  ra  nuilcria.  Il  Mipiiliet 
iron  ores  in  every  known  variety  ;  some  yleldiiin  rrom 
075  to  0  M)  nf  excellent  Iron,  Irom  which  a  very  gwnl 
steel  Is  uhtalned.  The  ancients  made  niany  decii  na- 
vations  and  winding  galleries  in  this  nilne;  and  link- 
axes,  nnlls,  l.inips,  and  various  other  antique  artlclri  hitt 
been  l'r(mi  lime  to  time  dlscoverwl  in  it.  The  aierap 
prodncr  of  iron  ore  from  Elba  has  of  late  years  bivn 
nearly  IN.IHMI  tons  a  year,  worth  about  2U.  atnniihr 
whole  of  which  la  taken  to  the  opposite  ccmst  of  rntrany 
to  he  smelted.  In  IKJli  there  were  2(iH  niliieri,  amltiii 
carriers  employeil  In  cmiveylng  the  ore  to  tlieplaienf 
eniliarkatlon.  The  miners  work  H  or  !)  hoiirt  a  day,  uit 
are  paid  40  lire  (alHiiit  2^s.)  a  month,  .'i  |.er  ciiil  'I 
which  Is  deposited  fur  a  pension  from  the  goirrnmi'ni. 
lor  theinselven  or  their  widows.  Marine  salt  la  maniiltr. 
tiireil  by  evaporntioii  In  four  basins,  neiir  I'ortn  Irriaii) 
About  4,IIINI,IKI(I  Ills,  are  prmlllced  am  inlly,  and  lirarii 
I  ilio  |H'r>on>  employrd  In  the  nianiilai  tore.     The  ulbci 

branches  of  Industry  are  prlncl|ially  doniolic. 
j      I'liininerce  is  chleflv  limited  to  the  iiii|Hirt;ill"n  frit 

Leghorn  and   Marseilles   of  grain,   chi ,  lutlle.  U 

I  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  ;  ami  the  e^iMi' 
I  allini  of  tunny,  salt,  Itun  ore,  Veriiiotit  nml  AImiot 
I  wines,  vinegar,  and  granite     There  aic  l«u  lusiu- 


1 


tordi  no  tracei  of  the 
ttary  formatloni,  cal- 
,  are  plentiful  In  th« 
;ovorM  with  A  rcddUh 
:knesi|  and  furrowed 
rery  where  abundant : 
HmameUUU. 
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tlmony.Klum,  asbestos, 
B  of  marble  arc  foiind, 

there  arc  many  imaW 
•gest  are  on  the  N .  side 
10  »ome  salt  marshes. 
[  neither  excessive,  not 
■vrre.  Except  In  a  i'e» 
't-aiy  healthy.  The  »p. 
prepossessing ;  and  the 
4d  extent.  "Huins scat. 

wretched  hamlets,  t«o 
lese,  generally  speaking, 
.  side  of  the  island  which 
imblno.  The  tra»ellcr, 
ned  on  visiting  Monte- 
with  myrtles,  rosemary, 
&c.  •,  and  Monte-Clove, 

tree,  laurel,  yew,  and  a 
roid  an  agreeable  repose 
le  hllli,  which  stretch  to- 
only  naked  rocks,  almost 
■ntre  of  the  Island  the  Wl- 
,3   mulberries,  and  vines. 

declivities  of  the  moun- 

Industry  and  toil  render 
rth  which  l»  collected  at 

ut  hilly,  and  the  vegetable 
labour  lufficcs  to  render  it 
pver.  Is  nearly  contiiied  to 
,  sheltered  valoysbelwm 
B-  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
I  says  it  would  have  hardly 
.hab.  durlnlt  i  I'a't  of  the 
:  grown.     The  produce  ot 
nS  Is  not  cultivated  1  tlie 
uKictureil  flrom  the  leave. 
which  the  fields  of  Lungone 
vult  trees  common  to  U- 
pie  i  but  they  arc  generally 
?lt   inferior.     The  vinlaje 
I  Both  white  and  red  »niti 
P  chiefly  for  home  consump. 
lantity,  and  good ;  comii. 
".The  most  esteemed  li 
a  superior  red  Mviscadin. 
estmit,  poplar,  alder,  luck. 
•^  r.  r.  It  trees  ;  but  llmln'r  W 

'  he  Ulan«»  »«■""""«  '""'! 
„1,  Pasturage  is  scarce.and 
isses,  some  mules,  and  «  tei 
ovT.  The  number  0  pi? , 
considerable;  but  the hreed. 
a  around  Klba  sv^arms  .iih 
hot les    soles,  the  domdlm 

are  l^enln  large  quaiitw. 
L  of  the  former  are  aimuilli 
'  .  i„  IV.ni.lv  of  till'  hitter. 
tt'i.t*lU. nines  of  i,™ 
„  wHUight  from  a  very  te- 
"1  ™l  near  th-  llltlo  lu»» 
r^^ctmd  consul,  or  »;>- 

a    in  height,  vvlnoh,  t     « 
t  ,S    Itom  which  a  very  t«' 

,„.nslonfr.i      I"  K     ,„,„^. 
dows.    Mar    '  •»;        ,,,,,^0 

producevi  »'""','■    nieolW 
Ihe  mauul;"' "",,,. 

;:,rTi.rrn.et.u.o..-- 


ELBE. 

Knrto  Fcrr^o  on  the  N..  and  Porto  Lungone  on  the  E. 

«t  The  former,  which  i»  the  cap.,  ii  built  on  a 
'!!„i„.iila.  between  which  and  the  main  land  la  a  spaclom 
P^SShMbour.  Pop.  about  8.000.  It  ii  fortlded  1  Its 
•  rPrti  which  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved,  are  mostlv 
Scs  cut  out  in  the  rock  ,  house,  .mall  badly  dividerf, 
l^[iifnf  brick,  and  generally  two  storle.  high.  It  Is  the 
Sence  of  thrgovernor  oY  the  island  and  of  a  military 
'^.imandant  the  seat  of  acivU  and  crimmal  court,  and 
Snslwo  churche.,  with  a  prl.on,  lazaretto,  hospital, 
Snd  some  subterraneou.  corn  magazine..  Porto  Luti- 
-,„P  with  l..M)0  inhab.,  has  a  tolerable  harbour,  and  i. 
5pH  fortified  and  difficult  of  access.  The  ordinary  food 
Itibe  nop.  consists  of  dried  pulse,  cheese,  bacon,  smoked 

rVvhlons  coarse  bread, fresh  fi8h,andafew  vegetables; 
Fresh  meat  and  white  wine  are  used  only  on  holydays. 
The  r  houses  and  furniture  are  equally  simple  and  solid. 
A"'.    ': !„.  .limits  ronnia.  and  firlnirata 
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and  earthenware)  paisfng  downward,  to  her  own  veuels. 
(Bruguiire,  Orographie  de  t Europe:  BerghatUi  S. 
Hitter,  &c.) 

ELBERFELD  and  BARMEN,  two  contlguoa.  towni 
of  Rhenl.b  Fruisla,  clrc.  Elberfeld,  dl.tr.  Du..eldorr. 
forming  one  municipal  body,  and  con.tituting  the  mo.t 
important  manufacturing  community  in  the  Pruuian  do. 
minion..  They  are  situated  In  the  valley  of  the  W(ip> 
per,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  and  form.  In  fact,  one 
town  (  15  m.  E.  by  N.  Dusseldorf,  and  23  m.  N.N.E. 
Cologne;  lat.  51°  15'  N.,  long.  6°  32'  13"  E.  United 
pop.  .55,745  (Berghaus,  1839),  of  which  Barmen  ha.  ra- 
ther the  largest  proportion.  Elberfeld,  which  ha.  ri.en 
to  its  present  extent  and  importance  almost  wholly 
within  the  present  century,  i.  not  regularly  built,  but 
it  contain,  .ome  good  houses,  mo.t  of  which  have  gar- 
den, attached  to  them.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  council  for  the 

commercial 
2  Protestant 


nnuls  li'ne-pins,  quoits,  tennis,  and  tirhig  at  a  mark,  are  I  circle,  of  the  judicial  and  police  court.,  a 
{{,     liief  jport.  of  the  men  ;  there  is  not  much  gaiety  I  tribunal,  and  a  board  of  taxation,  and  hat 
nvhililtpd  m  the  amusements  of  the  island  generally.    churches,alt.Cath.church,gymnasium,citiien.'andcom' 
Robtery  1.  rare,  murder  still  more  so ;  the  number  of  I  mercial  schools,        " 


the 

Roblwry  1.  rare,  murder  still  more  so ;  the  number  of    mercial  schools,  a  school  of  industry,  numerou.  element- 
rLiiiiiers  inconsiderable.  ary  schools,  a  town-hall,  exchange,  theatre,  general  ho»- 

The  Ftruscans,  Phoclan.,  Carthaginian.,  and  Roman.  1  pltal,  2  orphan  asylums,  2  workhouses,  a  mont-de-piM, 
•urressivelv  possessed  Elba ;  in  the  middle  ages  It  was  ]  founded  In  1821,  and  a  children',  saving."  bank,  esta- 
.ni.iect  to  the  Saracens,  Pisan.,  Genoese,  Luccheso,  the  blislicdlnl822.  There  arc  several  cairaoi,  or  club-houses, 
..mrits  of  Ploinblno,  Orslnl,  &c.  In  the  16th  century  and  a  new  promenade  has  been  laid  out.  In  the  winter 
If Tas  ravaged  by  Barbarossa,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  to  !  there  are  frequent  balls  and  concerts.  It.  principal 
.h»  crown  of  Naples.  Under  the  French  empire  it  manufactures  are  silk,  which  in  the  circle  employ  about 
ft  rrned  iiart  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria ;  but  its  chi.^f  his-  I  6,000  looms  ;  with  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  linen  and  cot- 
i""'".  .1         ...  .1—1 — 1  r>„™  <>.  havino  i.»on  iho  roiii.  1  (on  thrcad,  velvet,  lace,  ribands,  with  establishment,  for 

calico  printing,  &c.  in  the  cotton  factorle.v  many  .team 
engines  are  employed,  and  there  are  numerous  water-mill, 
and  establishments  for  the  bleaching  of  linen.  But  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  KIberfeld  factories  are  those  appro- 
priated to  the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red.  In  this  art,  whether 
It  be  owing  to  the  air  or  the  water,  or  to  some  ,>ecullar  pro- 
cess or  mystery,  the  dyer,  of  Elberfeld  havt  attained  to 
unrivalled  excellence ;  and  notwithstanding  all  our  effbrti 
at  rivalry,  our  colour,  are  neither-  so  lasting  nor  brilliant 
a.  theirs.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  considerable 
quantities  of  yarn  are  ann-ially  exported  from  Glasgow 
and  other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  bo  dved  at 
Elberfeld,  and  are  again  imported  to  be  wrought  up. 
Elberfeld  is  the  scat  of  the  Khenlsh  Foreign  Trade 
Company,  the  German-American  Mining  Union,  the 
Rhenish  Prison- Society,  a  Bible  and  a  .clentlAc  .octety, 
and  many  benevolent  iu.titutloni,  a  general  fire  and  life 
insurance  office,  Ac. 

Barmen  is  a  long  straggling  town,  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  village..  It  na.  4  I'hurche.,  one  of  which, 
erected  In  1830,  for  the  u.c  ofjh.t  It.  Cath.  pop.,  wa.  11- 

.tants ;  a  high  ichool. 


Inr iral  interest  is  derived  from  Its  having  been  the  resi 
deeani  empire  of  Napoleon  from  the  3d  of  May.  1814, 
to  the  ifith  of  Feb.,  1815.  During  this  short  period  a 
road  was  opened  between  the  two  principal  towns,  trade 
rpvlvcd  and  a  new  sera  .ccmcd  to  have  o|)eiied  for  Elba. 
Ilk  Berneaud,  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Elba;  Serrislori, 
\inlistica:  Bou-ring,  Report  on  Tuscany.) 

IIBF/Can.  Albit.Jiumen  inclylum  et  notum  ohm, 
Twiit.  Germ.  «  41.),  a  large  and  Important  river  of 
Kurone  through  the  central  part  of  which  It  flows,  gene- 
rnllvln  a  N  W.  direction  from  Bohemia  to  the  German 
fifean  Its' total  length  I.  about  720  m.,  during  which 
course  it  passes  through  ytiistrta.  Saxony,  Prussia, 
Anhalt-Dessau,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg.  Denmark,  and 
llimburir  its  principal  affluent,  are  — on  the  left,  the 
Moldau  Kger.  Miilda,  Saale,  Ohre,  letie,  Pimenau,  and 
(  ste-  ind  on  the  right,  the  I.er,  Schwarz  tlsWr,  and 
ILivei,  with  the  Spree.  Dresden,  Mei.sen,  Torgau, 
Maedehiirg,  Leutien,  Lauenburg,  Harburg,  and  Ham- 
ImrB.  are  situated  upon  it.  bank..  It  originate,  in 
r^eal  stream,  on  tlrio  8.  .Ide  of  t he  Sehneekonpe 
( Siioir-cav),  one  of  the  Rleiengeblrge  chain  In  the  circ. 

..f  Bidschow  in  Bohemia,  about  4,41K)  ft.  above  the  level    berally  contributed  to  by  the  Prole.tar 
of  the  sea.    At  first  its  direction  Is  E.,  next  S. :  at  Par-  '  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  exchange,  2  dltcount  bank.,  • 
!i„i,ii>  It  iiirns  W..  and  at   Kolin  N.W.,  from  which    police  court,  and  a  commercial  tribunal.    It.  manufac- 
aiiuui  11  iiiiMB       .    ^ , ,!„„„•..     After  leav-    *..-«-  »-«  r.»--i..  *k»  .»»»  ..  *t-»-»  »r  i?ii.«-r«i.i    ».i*s. 


direction  it  doe.  not  afterward  greatly  vary^ 
inn  Torgau  It  run.  for  the  most  part  through  a  flat 
country.  Near  Kiinlggratz.  "hout  40  m.  from  its  ssurce. 
IIS  elevation  above  the  sea  is  only  0.5H  ft ,  at  Meliiik  4,'14  It., 
at  .Sfhandau  341  ft.,  at  Dresden  27!»  ft.,  at  Magdeburg 
i;«i  ft.,  and  at  Ariieburg  (Brandenburg)  171.  ft.  only. 
Ahove  Melnik  It  is  navigable  for  only  small  craft,  but 


tures  are  nearly  the  same  a.  those  of  Elberfeld,  with 
the  addition  of  steel  and  plated  articles,  hardware,  che- 
mical products,  and  earthenware.  Along  the  bank,  of 
the  river  are  some  extensive  meadow  ground.,  uied  for 
bleaching  linen,  which  branch  of  industry  contributed 
greatly  to  the  rise  of  both  towns.    Numerou.  kitchen 

u.c  i.........  ..  —  ^ .  gardens  surround  Barmen,  the  cultivation  of  which  oc- 

Tessers  0^1' 50o'centriprs  "burden  may  "come  up  to  that  cupies  many  individuals.  The  road  through  the  valley  of 
town  Its  volume  receive,  a  considerable  augmeiUatiun  the  WUpper,  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  fi  m.  adjacent  to 
hvthe  union  of  the  Moldau  j  and  whHi  It  enters  Sax.iny  these  towns,  is  lined  on  either  side  with  mills,  factorlei, 
the  Flbe  Is  onward,  of  3.50  ft.  In  width.  Between  Mum-  and  habltathms  ;  this  being  the  most  populous  a.  well  a. 
bun  and  Ilarburg  It  Is  divided  into  several  arms,  in-  the  most  industrious  district  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
closing  some  large  islands;  but  these  soon  afterwards  It  Is  estimated  that  altogether  nearly  16,000  hand,  are 
reunite  and  the  river  prtK-eed.  In  an  uiidlvliled  stream  employed  In  mamifacturea  in  and  near  Elberfeld  and 
to  its  liiouth  Its  Estuary,  opposite  Cuxiiaven,  12  in.  Barmen,  and  that  the  value  of  the  manufactured  good. 
wide  Is  eiiciimbered  willi  sand  banks,  which  render  annually  amounts  to  12.(K)0,000  or  14,0'M),()00  rlx-dollari. 
Us  n'avliiallon  difficult;  but  ships  drawing  14  ft.  water    or  from'  1.800,(100/.  to  2,100,000/.     Wages,  qwinf  to  the 


come  uu  to  Hamburg  at  all  times,  and  those  drawing  Increasing  demand  for  laljour,  arc  high  at  Ellierfeld,  and 

18  ft  come  up  safely  at  sprhig  tides.  the  working  elasse.  arc  comparatively  well  off.     Mr. 

The  bridges  across  the  Elbe  are  numerous  above  Tor-  Symmons  mentions  that  In  the  dye-works  men  earn 

B.u  ■' hut  liolow  that  town  communication  between  the  -•■--'"> -  •    «—•>.-" >- •-    —j  «.   u  a._ 

Spiinsltc  bunks  takes  place  by  means  of  ferries  only.     It 
Is  ronneited   by    the    Finow    and    Iri-derick   \Mlliam 


fan,iis  within  the  Prussian  doin.  with  the  Oder  and  the 
\  Istiil..,  and  by  that  of  Sleknitz  with  the  Trave  near 
I.ulHTk;  while,  by  means  of  the  railroad  lietween  Bud. 
viels  iHi  Ihe  Moldau  and  I.inz,  It  bus  been  placed  In 
commmileation  with  Ihe  Danube;   and  besides  this,  It 


about  I2ji.  a  week  for  the  flrst-class  work,  and  Oi.  Id.  for 
the  second  class.  Weavers  earn  from  8ji .  6rf .  to  16«.  a  week, 
and  in  some  rare  Instances  as  much  a.  3<.  4((.  a  day. 
( /(•(//(/»,  Der  I'reuisisrhe  Slaal,\\\.  Vn—*'e>.\  Bcrghaut  1 
Symmons's  ,1rts  and  .iriixatu,  S(C.  p.  78.) 

EMIEUF,  a  town  of  France,  dtp.  Seine  InfSrIeure, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  a  tribiitury  of  which  lutersecti 
It,  11  in.  S.  liy  \V.  Rouen,  and  abimt  the  same  distance 


-..,  shortly  iH- connected  with  the  Daniilie  by  mean,  of  N.W.  I.oiivlers.  Pop.  (|N3«)  13,076.  It  Is  generally  ill 
the  Bavarian  canal,  now  in  tiio  course  of  being  excavated.  1  built  and  ill  paved,  but  it  possesses  a  tolerably  good 
(8e«iia/^  II. HOH.)  !  inuiire,  and  some  handsome  buildings.    It  ha.  no  public 

.      .  .  111.       ...    -   > A,._       l..|l.»    1-     —     —I. .A—    nt  A.lf  *  *  -  .     .      . 


In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  Elite  I.  a  river  of 
the  hl|(heit  importance.  iM'lng  the  channel  by  which  the 

1  foiintrles  of  N.W.  and  central  Germany,  from  llam- 

i  hiirn  to  the  K.  parts  of  Bohemia,  export  their  tiirplu. 

'  priiiliuts,  and  receive  those  they  import  from  abroad. 
Ity  the  treaty  of  IH15  it  was  provided  that  it.  liavigathin 

1  should  Ih<  free  throiigiiniit  Its  whole  course.     But  the 


edifices  worthy  of  notice  except  2  churches,  one  of  which 
ha.  some  stained  glass,  presented  by  the  cloth  manufac- 
turers of  the  town  In  1466,  exhibiting  a  curious  emblem- 
atical device  Indicative  of  their  profession.  Elbeuf  hu 
lieen  long  celebrateil  for  Its  woollen  manufacture.,  and  l( 
at  the  present  moment  the  principal  seat  of  that  branch 
of  Industry  In  France.  In  17H7,  Elbeuf  produced  about 
18,000  piece,  of   cloth    vearly ;   In    1814,  the   quantltf 


govcrmnents  through  whose  dominion,  the  river  flow.     ...        ,  ...  .„,     ,  ■      .  ,- 

Lfc  nintrlved  to  evade  thi.  provision,  and  •  .erie.  of  had  Increased  to  from  20,0<IO  to  2.5,000  piece. ;  ■id Jn 
vpxnIloHs  lolls  and  heavy  diitlen  are  lnipose<l  on  foreign  '  1834,  the  produce  was  estimated  at  from  60 1)00  to  7(1,000 
merchauiilse  passing  upward.  Prus.la  oblige,  the  trans- '  pieces  of  40  ell.  (niinnil  each,  of  tlie  value  of  aliout 
fcr  It  Magdeburg  01  all  good,  (excepting  mUl-.tone.  ,  BO,0(X),000  fr.,  or  2,000,000/.  sterling.    The  totid  Mnmml 
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of  capital  vested  in  the  manuracturing  cstaljIiBlimcnls 
was  estimated  at  tlie  lame  period  at  150,000,000  fr.  It 
was  thea  also  supposed  tliat  about  2,800,000  kilog.  of 
wool  were  annually  consumed  in  the  mnnufacture,  and 
that  about  20,000  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 

Eloyed  in  the  dilTcrent  departments  of  the  business; 
ut  of  these  many  belonged  to  tlie  surrounding  districts, 
and  returned  from  town  at  night  to  their  lodgings  in  the 
country.  "  The  working  classes  of  Elbeuf  enjoy,  in  ge- 
neral, easy  circumstances  ;  they  have  always  lived  hap- 
pily, for  two  very  powerful  reasons :  the  first,  because 
tlin  manufacturers  are  constantly  in  their  workshops, 
work  themselves  with  their  workmen,  know  their  wants, 
and  iiientify  themselves  with  all  that  happens  to  them 
fur  Kood  or  evil  ;  the  second,  because  tlie  price  of  weaving 
varies  very  little,  the  proportion  between  times  of  pros- 
perity and  times  of  distress  being  20  per  cent,  at  most  on 
the  amount  of  wages,  and  that  only  in  certain  departments. 
The  work-people  are  divided  into  3  classes ;  tlie  adults, 
the  (lay  labourers,  and  the  weavers.  The  adults  receive 
n  salary  wliich  varies  according  to  their  age,  strength, 
anil  intelligence,  from  75  c.  to  I  fr.  iWc. ;  largi^st  number 
receive  the  average  of  I  fr.  10  c.  Young  men  from  12  to 
l(t  years  of  age  are  classeil  at  adults  ;  children  from  U  to 
12  gain  150  c.  to  75  c.  per  day.  The  day  labourers,  taken  .it 
large  from  18  years  to  €'),  are  p.iid  from  I  fr.  50  c.  to  2  fr. 
per  day,  1  fr.  75  c.  being  the  average ;  this  class  is  but  little 
intelligent.  The  weaver  gains  from  2  fr.  to  3  fr.  per  day, 
the  orJinary  average  being  2fr.  50c.  The  women  re. 
celvc  from  7.i  c.  to  1  fr.  per  day.  The  young  girls  from 
9  to  10  years  old  earn  fnini  50  c.  to  80  c.  The  day's  work 
begins  at  5  in  the  summer,  and  ends  at  8  in  the  evening  ; 
half  an  lioiir  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  In 
winter  thi-y  work  from  7  to  10  hours.  There  are  in  KU 
beuf  a  gratuitous  school  of  mutual  Instruction  for  boys, 
a  gratuitous  institution  for  girls,  an  infant  school,  aiid  a 
gratuitous  Sunday  school  for  the  adult  workmen  ;  and 
independently  of  tliese  pulilic  institutions,  tliere  .ire  a 
niimlier  of  private  schools."  ( iMter  from  the  Mat/or 
of  Elbettf,  in  Hep.  of  lland-hom  Weavers,  183'.),) 
M.  Villerme  states  that,  compared  with  the  work- 
people of  lUnien,  those  of  Kllioiif  are  much  the  more 
correct  in  their  morals  and  habits.  They  are,  he  says, 
for  the  most  part  iinliistrious  and  economical ;  and  many 
of  them  are  supposed  to  have  saved  a  certain  (lortion 
ol  tiieir  earnings,  especially  those  who  live  out  of  town. 

KIbeiif  is  said  to  have  existed  iiitheOth  century,  but  its 
origin  is  uncertain.  During  the  administration  of  C:ol- 
liert,  Its  manufactures  were  in  a  comparatively  llourisiiing 
state ;  but  they  siilTored  severely  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  At  tlie  be^tiniiiiig  of  tlic  18th  cen- 
tury, its  maniifaclurers  had  begun  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  with  .Spain  and  Italy  ;  and  it  now  has 
a  direct  trade  not  only  witii  those  countries,  but  with 
America,  fjermanv,  and  the  Levant.  ( Villermi',  Etat 
Physiqtte  ct  Morat'tlei  Uuvriers,  Sjc;  Enci/c.  det  Uertt  du 
Mi'imle. ) 

F.I.BINO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  I'russia,  cap.  circ. 
on  tlie  Klhiiig,  about  5  in.  fioin  where  it  flows  into  the 
.S.W.  angle  of  the  Frische  Half,  31  pi.  S.li.  by  K.  Dan- 
zig, and  58  m.  S.W.  Kiinigslierg  ; ,  lat.  .54^  8'  20"  N., 
long.  I'.fJ  22' K.  Pop.  18,725.  (.nerghnus.)  It  is  divijeii 
into  the  old  town,  new  town,  .and  suburbs,  part  of  which 
are  encl<ised,  togetlier  with  the  old  and  new  town,  wiililii 
a  lino  of  fiirtlflcations.  Tiie  ramparts  and  walls  are 
lofty,  Ranked  with  towers,  and  surrounded  with  ditches, 
but  they  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  etHciene  defence 
since  1772.  The  town  Is  cnteriKl  by  7  gates.  The  new 
town  is  v,>'\\  built,  but  it  is  quite  otiierwise  with  the  old 
town.  KIbingiswell  ligliled  ;  it  has  a  Catholic  and  !) 
Protestant  chiirclies,  a  syiiagogue.  a  gymnasium  witli  a 
librarv,  0  hospitals,  an  orphan  and  other  asylums,  a  con- 
vent I'or  old  women,  a  hciiise  of  industry,  established  liy 
an  Kngllshioan  named  Cowle,  In  wliiih  4()!l  ciilldren  are 
ediicatetl,  and  numerous  schools  for  both  sexes,  anil  all 
classes  ;  education  among  tiie  poor  Jiaving  made  great 
progress  in  this  town.  It  is  also  tin-  seat  of  a  coiinill, 
a  judicial  court  for  the  circle,  and  a  municipal  triliiiiial. 
It  has  a  garrison,  a  bank,  excliange,  lire  assurance 
ollice,  numerous  w.irelmiises,  iirlncipally  in  one  ril  Us 
suburbs,  and  inaiiv sugar  rellneries.  with  pearl-ash.  vilriol, 
tobacco,  linen,  sail-iloth,  oil,  starch,  soap,  chicory,  and 
other  factories,  in  some  of  whlcli  large  steam  eii^'lnes  are 
••mployed.  The  trade  "f  I'lbing  Is  extensive:  its  exports 
consist  chierty  of  roni,  timber  and  staves,  hemp  and  llix, 
the  produce  of  its  o»ii  manufactures,  feathers,  horse-hair, 
wool',  fruit,  butler,  ii.icktlire,id.  *c,  llie  Kraliihl  ean.il 
connects  Klblii*-  ivilli  the  Nojiat.  The  I'rische  Half  Is 
tiKi  shallow  to  he  navigated  li)  vessels  of  any  considerable 
burden,  so  that  tlie  limle  of  the  lonii  liv  sea  has  to  be 
carrieil  on,  by  means  nf  small  vessels  iir  ilgliti'is.  through 
Pillan  at  the  month  of  the  hris.  hi'  llalT.  About '-','i  slilps, 
besides  river  iratt.  beli)iig  to  inerilianis  iil  the  Imm. 
I'.ll.ing  wa«  tiiiiiiicil  about  I'j:i7.  and  became  iillerwards 
fine  of  the  llanse  Towns.  It  h,i<  united  to  tlie  I'riissl.in 
Uom.in  1772  (Zcdtilx,  Ucr  l'reu$shc>ic Slum,  1.472-474  ; 
Oetghaus.) 
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ELCHE  (an.  Ilici),  a  town  "f  Spain,  prov.  Vaicncis, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Klda,  in  a  plain  almost  entirely 
covered  with  palm  trees,  15  m.  W.S.W.  Alicant.aniiSm 
W.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.,  includlngthatof  the 
suburb  of  St.  John,  22,828.  (Mi'flano.)  It  is  surroundod 
by  walls,  has  some  good  streets  and  squares,  and  6  public 
fountains,  but  of  these  one  only  has  potable  water :  3 
par.  churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  fine  buildini. 
with  a  majestic  dome ;  3  convents  ;  a  magnificent  old 
castle,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  on  whose  estate 
the  town  Is  built ;  a  barrack  for  cavalry  ;  3  priraarv 
schools,  and  a  grammar-school.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  linens  and  cottons ;  10  flour-mills ;  with  distil. 
Icries,  tanneries,  &c. 

Elche  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  the  "city  of 
dates,"  being  every  where  surroundetl  by  plantatiung  of 
palms.  "  It  may,"  says  Mr.  Inglls, "  be  called  a  flourislijnj 
city.  Besides  its  largo  produce  of  dates,  the  country 
round  abounds  in  barilla,  ihat  exported  from  Alicant 
being  chiefly  raised  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Elche.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  dates  imported  into  England  lu  the 
produce  of  Barbary,  are  from  this  city.  Tlie  wages  of 
field  labour  here  are  3  or  4  reals ;  and  every  thing  is  pro- 
portionally  cheap :  barley  bread,  which  is  much  used  In 
this  neighbourhood.  Is  sold  at  2  quarters,  less  than  I  far. 
thing  per  lb.  !  KIche  has  also  the  important  advantage  of 
being  less  overrun  with  priests  and  friars  ttian  most 
other  Spanish  towns."  (11.  227.)  Elche  I.  the  native 
country  of  Don  (Jeorge  Juan,  a  distinguished  inatlirnu. 
tician  and  natural  philosopher,  the  comp.inion  of  l||oa 
in  the  commission  sent  to  Peru,  towards  the  middle  of 
last  century,  by  the  French  and  Spanish  governments 
for  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  earth's  surface! 
Elche  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  In  1363. 

ELCHINOEN,  a  small  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  N. 
hank  of  the  Diinube,  about  7  m,  N.W.  Ulm.  This  riU 
lage  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  engagement  betncen 
the  French,  under  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  Austrian!,  un 
the  I4tli  of  Oct,,  1805 :  the  former  at  length  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  bridge  and  position  of  Klchingen,  and  bv 
this  success  contributed  materially  to  the  capture  elf 
Ulm,  which,  three  d.-iys  after,  surrendered  to  Napolmn. 
Ney  was  rewarde<l  (or  his  gallantry  on  this  occaiiuii 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Elchi.igen. 

ELEPIIANTA,  a  small  island  on  the  W.  coait  of 
Ilindnstan,  nresid.  Bombay,  prov.  Aurungaliad,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  It  is  about  Gm  in 
circumference,  and  consists  of  two  long  hills  and  a  narro* 
valley  between  them.  It  Is  named  Gorapori  by  the 
Hindoos  :  the  Portuguese  g.ive  It  tlie  name  of  Klephanta, 
from  a  colossal  elephant,  about  three  times  tlie  natiir,il 
size,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  standing  alioul  Jm. 
from  the  Innding-place,  but  which  has  now  almo't  in! 
tirely  fallen  to  decay.  A  gentleman  who  vislteil  the 
island  In  183(5,  reports,  that  only  three  legs  and  a  pan  of 
the  fourth  were  then  remaining.  This  isl.ind  is  crip. 
brateil  for  iomo  remarkable  cave-temples,  so  many  nf 
which  exist  on  the  W.  side  of  India.  In  theface'nfa 
hill,  almiit  I  m.  from  the  landing-place,  is  the  lirst  eavr; 
little  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  compleicj! 
Aliout  {  m.  farther.  Is  the  great  cave,  an  exeavatini 
l:tOi  ft.  from  N.  to  H..  by  133  ft.  from  E.  to  W,;  jti 
ceiling  flat,  varving  from  15  to  17J  ft.  In  height,  ami  «ii|i. 
ported  by  26  pillars  and  16  pilasters.  It  has  thri>c  m. 
trances,  —  on  the  N,,  E„  and  W. ;  the  front  of  each  ciri. 
sisting  of  2  pillars  and  2  pilasters  ;  but  the  N.  front  is  ihc 
princinal,  and  directly  faces  the  remarkable  triad  or 
three-lieadiHl  figure,  — the  principal  object  within  thp 
temple.  This  Is  a  gigantic  bust,  15  ft,  hi^li,  compotiitnf 
three  colossal  heads  \  the  front  face  having  a  pliioid  and 
agreealile  physlognomv ;  that  on  the  left  being  tii  all  ,111. 
peai  inre  a  female,  and  also  mild  looking :  hut  tliat  on  tlui 
right,  according  to  most  travellers,  having  n  repulsbe 
asiiect.  The  latter,  at  well  as  the  front  face,  haj  the 
third  eye  In  the  forehead,  so  characteristic  of  .Siva,  In. 
ileeil,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  (too  FrHiu: 
in  Truntuftlie  Jlomhiiu  Lit.  Sue.  i, ;  Siikes,  [nJuurn.  ,t 
the  Aiiiit.  Sue.  v.  8I_<HI..  &c.),  the  whole  tlireo-biaclij 
figure  relates  to  Siva  only,  and  not  to  a  trinity  iifllr.aliiii, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  nn  has  sometimes  iM'cn  Imagiiii'il,  Si. 
milar  liiists  abound  in  the  Brahniinical  caves  at  KIIum 
(which  see)  appid|irlated  to  the  worship  of  .siiii.  Tli- 
figure  has  orif  nally  h,id  6  arms,  each  of  the  h,iiiil!  n' 
which  held  sc  object ;  but  all  are  now  greatly  niuli. 
Iiteil,*  The  11  hes  on  either  side  the  triad  are  nf  0111- 
siderable  siie,  ai 'i  erowded  with  llgurcs,  nninngnhiii,  Jl 
well  as  In  the  oilier  compartments  arniind  thu  temple, 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  I'aravatl,  KartIk,  Caiiesa,  and  olW 
Hindoo  divinities,  may  Imi  recognised,  Imt  alwayi  ins 
condition  inferior  to  Siva.  On  either  siiie  nf  the  prin- 
cipal llgure  Is  a  s  i^li  dark  chainlier,  pndialily  aiirlrnllf 
devoted  to  the  us.    if  the  Braliniliis ;  and  tlicre  are  thrir 

•  111  the  (■orresiw.ndliig  trIsiU  nt  KILta,  mi*,l  of  *hu\\  m  |»tf«t. 
(It,.  Ii. Hills  'f  titf  fTiHil  nitiirf  rontiviii  1  I'ls.iry  mul  ,1  ni-fii-in  1.  f 
ll)|,  lefl  lianti  Mill*,  n  hKikinu  icliiss  iind  jn-nrU  lirti.li  :  ,'<ni1  ,>(  lh<  r,N 
li,iii.l  mil',  II  ili.li  mill  II  r.iJ'ni  ife  ciftllu.  Tlw  uiaSt  slune  1>  <■'"'  '-•' 
i|iii  tiiiin  in  liut  uf  Kici'liiiiits, 
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.[.grate  aanctuarics  within  the  temple,  each  containing  a 
llRiire  of  the  lingam.  The  columns  and  other  portions 
ol  this  cave  are  ornamented  in  a  most  elaborate  manner, 
and  altogether,  the  temple  within  presents  an  imposing 
nnpcarance.  From  some  cause,  however,  it  is  not  much 
fi-Muentetl  by  pilgrims:  several  of  its  pillars  have  been 
tlirown  down ;  it  is  in  part  mouldering  away  with  damp, 
nnd  becoming  choked  with  earth  ;  and,  unless  some  ef- 
fectual means  be  speedily  taken  for  its  preservation,  it 
will  in  a  few  years  be  in  a  state  of  irreparable  decay. 
(h'rskine.  In  Bojnbay  Tram. ;  Si/kcs,  Asiat.  Hes.j  Grind- 
lav's  I'iev'S  1  Forbes,  Hebfr,  Sfc.  Sfc.) 

ELEPIIANTINK',  the  last  of  the  larger  Islands,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  immediately 
nnnosite  to  Assouan,  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Kgypt ; 
l;'t.  20°  »'  'i"  N.,  long.  32°  M'  49"  E.  Placed  at  the 
threshold  of  the  kingdom,  Elephantine  has  been  justly 
called  the  key  of  Egypt,  and  claims  some  importance  as 
,1  military  post.  Cinder  Psamineticus  it  contained  an 
Ewptian  garrison,  to  protect  the  country  from  the  in- 
roMS  of  the  Ethiopians.  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  5  30.) 
found  it  occupied  with  Persian  troops ;  and  In  Strabo's 
time,  the  Romans  had  three  cohorts  there,  to  guard 
what  Tacitus  has  expressively  called  the  Clauitra  Ho- 
mani  imperii.    (Strabo,  lib.  17. ;    Tacit.  Annal.,  lib.  2. 

The  base  or  kernel  of  the  island  Is  a  granite  rock,  co- 
vered with  the  rich  alluvial  soil  brouglit  down  by  the 
river;  and  to  prevent  this  from  being  again  washed 
awav,  it  has  been  protected  by  quays,  which  have  been 
repaired  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  6x 
the  epocli  of  their  first  construction.  The  richness  of 
its  soil  admits  of  the  island  being  cultivated  in  every 
part ;  nnd  though  it  be  less  than  1  m.  In  length,  and  not 
1  m.  broad,  it  presents  a  verdure  and  fertility  equal  to 
the  finest  spots  of  Egypt,  and  forms  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  sterility  to  which,  for  many  miles  round,  be- 
yond the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  country  is  doomed. 
Ilcnce,  the  Arab  name  for  Elephantine,  Is  DJeziret  el- 
Clinf,  "  the  islet  of  (lowers."  The  S.  extremity  of  the 
iOand  only  Is  rocky  and  elevated,  and  the  bare  rock 
comes  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  ;  but  the  rest  of  It  Is 
covered  with  shrubs,  groups  of  palms,  mulberry  gardens, 
acaeias,  dates,  and  sycamores  Interspersed  amongst 
litiman  habitations,  mills,  canals,  and  the  ruins  of  tem- 
ples. (HiUer't  Africa,  3d  division,  ^  2G. ;  Kicliardion's 
Travcli,  ^c.) 

The  wreck  of  the  ancient  town  forms  a  sort  of  plateau, 
and  gives  io  the  island  its  greatest  elevation.  Mere,  till 
rerently,  were  the  remains  of  two  temples,  one  dedi- 
cated to  Cnouphls  by  the  pharaoh  Amenophls  III.;  and 
one  dedicated  to  a  triad  consisting  of  Cnouphis,  Sate, 
and  Anouke,  the  latter  being  of  the  age  of  Alexander, 
•on  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hut  we  regret  to  say  that 
these  interesting  ruins  no  longer  exist,  having  been 
barbarously  demolished  In  order  to  employ  the  stones  In 
buJitiing  barracks  and  warehouses  at  Assouan.  In  the 
quay  Ohampollion  found  fragments  of  edilices  that  had 
Iwen  constructed  by  the  pharaohs  Mocrls,  Mandouel,  and 
Itliamses  the  Great,  or  Sesostris.  (I.cUrci  de  I'Egypte, 
p.  \Ti.) 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Elephantine  Is  its  quar- 
ries. These  fbrnislied,  in  the  reisn  of  Ainasis,  one  of 
tlic  ureatest  marvels  Herodotus  (Euterpe,  4  17.'>.)  saw 
at  Saia  — a  ninfflo  block  of  granite,  out  ol  which  was  cut 
lui  entire  temple.  No  fewer  than  'i,OQO  men  are  said  to 
liave  been  occupied  during  three  years  in  transporting 
this  huge  monolithic  edillce  down  the  Nile  to  its  des- 
tination. Tlie  quarry  nilbrdi  ample  proofs  of  the  me- 
rlianlcal  skill  and  patient  labour  of  the  ancients.  Im- 
mense columns  have  been  evidently  cut  out  of  the  solid 
nnk  in  one  mass.  The  marks  of  the  workman's  chisel 
and  wedge  arc  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  imprinted 
ji'sli'niay.and  the  tracks  of  carriage  wheels  arc  equally 
iihtinct.  Some  sculptures  are  merely  blocked  nut,  while 
others  appear  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  a  large 
lariciphagus  is  two  thirds  cut  nut  of  the  ruck. 

liesides  the  remains  of  l';gyntian  architecture,  others 
hav"  iH'en  found  which  would  apjiear  to  belong  to  the 
Kiim.ms,  particularly  a  largo  wall  to  the  S.  Another, 
from  40  to  tfi  ft.  high,  and  (iOS  ft.  long,  of  a  convex  con- 
slrnction,  had  a  Nllometer  fixed  in  It,  whiih,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  was  the  one  mentioned  by  .Strabo  (lib. 
xvil.).  Chanipolllon,  however,  says  nothing  of  tin-  Nilo- 
mrter ;  nnd  it  mnv,  (lerhaps,  have  Wn  destroyed  as  well 
,ns  the  remains  of  the  temples.  Over  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient town  are  strewed  many  fVagmpnls  of  pottery,  among 
whlf  h  other  memorials  of  the  Homans  have  been  found, 
consisting  of  tokens  or  coins  of  rc<l  earthenware,  having 
(he  name  Antoniui  Inscribed  on  them  in  a  (Jreck  rim- 
nln;t  hand,  (Kitlrr,  lb. ;  Jovelt't  Vhrittian  Jiesiarchcs, 
p.<». ;  Cimrler't  Knpt,  ii.  I!)|_I'J3.,  tfc.) 

Elephantine  is  fiihabitcd  by  Nubians,  who  are  said  to 
lie  l;ind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  Tlio  women  are 
d  scribed  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  nossesslng  much  per- 
unhd  henuly,  somewhat  too  frrely  .lliplaved.  (Iwlit'i 
iim:U,  jjp.  .•,|_,st,  .   liichardton-t  Trurelt,  S^c.) 
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ELGIN,  a  roy.ll  bor.  and  market  town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Elgin  or  Moray,  on  the  Lossie,  5  m.  from  its  Influx 
Into  the  sea  at  Lossiemouth,  120  m.  N.  Edinburgh, 
and  59  N.W.  Aberdeen.  Tiie  situation  of  the  town  is 
very  agreeable  ;  having  the  Lady  Hill,  a  beaul  ful  ver. 
dant  mount  on  the  W.,  and  the  Quarrywood  Hill  on 
the  L.,  clothed  with  wood  to  the  summit.  Pop.  in  1831, 
4,493;  inhab.  houses,  784.  Pop.  of  town  and  parish  in 
1831, 6,130 ;  being  2,824  females,  and  3,306  males. 

The  town  consists  of  one  street,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
wlthafew  small  streets  intersecting  it  at  various  distances. 
Ihe  principal  street  is  handsome,  well  paved,  and  sii  wide 
that  a  fine  new  church,  recently  built,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  it,  on  the  site  of  an  old  church,  called  St.  Giles. 
This  new  church,  which  has  a  richly  ornamented 
cupola  112  feet  high,  and  a  spacious  Doric  portico,  la 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  numerous  public 
buildings  which  Elgin  contains.  Grey's  Hospital 
(tounded  In  1819  for  the  reception  of  tlie  sick  poor  of 
the  town  .ind  county  of  Elgin),  a  building  of  two  stories, 
of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a  projecting  portico  of 
four  Doric  columns,  and  the  centre  crowned  with  a 
dome,  stands  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
town,  and  forms  a  beautiful  termination  of  the  High 
Street.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  stands  the 
Elgin  Institution,  a  qundriuigular  building  of  Grecian 
architecture,  founded  by  the  late  General  Anderson,  for 
the  education  of  youth,  and  tlie  support  of  old  age. 
Ibis  institution,  which  cost  12,000/.  (its  founder  having 
bequeathed  70,000i.  altogether  for  the  charity).  Is  cal- 
culated  to  contain  10  aged  and  indigent  persons,  and  60 
children,  and  to  afford  gratuitous  educniion  for  about 
230  children  belonging  to  tlie  town  and  parish.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  the  academy,  assembly  rooms. 
Trinity  Lodge  rooms,  jail  and  court-house,  and  chapels 
belonging  respectively  to  the  Episcopalians,  tlie  United 
Associate  Synojl  ( two),  the  Indepcndents,and  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  Elgin,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of 
Moray,  Is  principally  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
built  in  1224,  the  cathedral  establishment  having  been 
transplanted  at  that  time  from  Sp;nift  to  Elgin.  The 
original  structure  (with  other  sacrc  1  buildings,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  town)  was  burned  In  13110  by  the 
Earl  of  liuchan,  youngest  son  of  Robert  II.,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Wolf  of  Badcnoch."  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  bishops  of  Moray,  in  the  form  of  a  Passion  or 
Jerusalem  cross,  having  ."i  towers,  one  at  each  end,  and 
one  in  the  centre.  Tiie  length  of  the  building  was  264 
feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  traverse  114  ;  while  the  height 
of  the  centre  tower  was  1H8.  The  cathedral  was  un- 
roofed 111  1568,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Morton,  for  the 
sake  of  its  lead  ;  and  this  venerable  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  has  since  been  aiiowcd  to  fall  Into 
decay.  The  great  centre  tower  fell  iu  1711.  But  the 
chapter-house,  the  turrets  and  walls  of  the  east  choir, 
and  the  towers  on  the  west,  arc  still  remaining.  Of  the 
walls  of  the  nave  and  traverse  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.  Steps  h.ive  recently  been  taken  by  the  barons 
of  exchequer  in  Scotland  to  urevent  any  further  dilapi- 
dation. A  college  was  attacned  to  Ihe  cathedral,  and 
contained  not  only  the  church  and  grave-yard,  but  also 
the  bishop's  house,  and  tiiose  of  22  canons.  'I'he  eastern 
gateway,  and  part  of  the  wall,  are  still  standing.  The 
ruins  of  a  convent  of  Grcyfiiars,  settled  here  by  Alex- 
ander II.  In  1234,  are  still  to  be  traced  S.  of  the  town. 
Of  the  convent  of  the  Observatincs,  established  here 
In  147<.l,  no  remains  can  now  be  seen.  A  Maison  Uleu, 
or  religious  hospital,  once  stood  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Elgin  Institution.  (Keith's  Scot,  liishops, 
by  liiiisell,  Edin.,  1H24,  pp.  138. 141,  142.  444.4,';<a.) 

In  addition  to  the  two  charitable  Institutions  already 
mentioned  (Grey's  ami  Anderson's),  there  arc  eight 
other  charitable  endowments  of  a  su)  ordinate  order, 
most  of  them  old.  One  of  them  Is  Grey's  charity  (the 
founder  of  the  hospital),  for  tlie  support  of  reputed  old 
maids  of  the  town  of  Elgin,  with  funds  amounting  to 
3,000/.  The  seven  incorporated  trades,  and  tlic  guildry, 
are  each,  in  one  respect,  of  tlie  nature  of  provident 
Institutions,  The  average  number  of  poor  on  the  roll 
is  160;  but  there  la  no  legal  assessment. 

The  academy,  which  is  partly  endowed,  and  partly 
su]i|i()rted  from  the  town's  funds,  contains  three  separate 
schools,  and  has  long  lieen  a  distinguished  seminary. 
'1  licre  arc  no  fewer  than  ten  schools  in  the  town. 
There  is  a  subscription  and  other  libraries,  as  also  • 
reading-room  ;  with  numerous  benevolent  and  religloiu 
forletiei. 

There  arc  no  manufactures,  if  we  except  a  tannery 
and  a  brewery.  There  arc  two  distilleries  In  the 
nclghlxinrliood.  The  town  has  ten  f.iirs  yearly  for 
live  stork,  and  a  weekly  market  for  grain  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  It  has,  also,  two  printing  presses, 
and  >  weekly  newspaper.  There  are  no  fewer  than  Ave 
branch  banks  in  the  town,  and  a  savings'  bank. 

I'.lgin  (.in  boast  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  12th  cen- 
tury it  was  a  considerable  tunn,  with  a  royal  cusU* 
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•Ituated  on  the  Lady  Hill.  The  earlleit  charter  of 
KUildry  was  granted  in  1234.  It  unltei  with  Cullen, 
Banff,  Peterhead,  Kintore,  and  Invcrary,  in  tending  a 
member  to  the  H.  of  C,  and,  in  1839-40,  had  249  regia- 
tered  voters,  including  Bishop  Mill,  a  small  suburb  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  I/>sste,  in  the  parish  of  New 
Spynie.  {Skaw't  Hiit.  of  Moray  i  New  Statin.  AccoHnI 
of  Scotland,  \  Elgin;  Boundary  Betum$  ;  Chambart'i 
OaxeUeer. 

EL  JEM.    See  TvsDRua. 

ELORA,  orELLOHA  (Eluru),  a  village  of  Hindos- 
tan,  dom.  of  the  Miiam,  prov.  Aurungabad,  in  about  lat. 
19°  Se'  N.,  and  long.  75°  '23'  S. ;  celebrated  for  some 
remarkable  cave  temples,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock, 
about  1  m.  to  the  E.,  which  in  magnitude  and  perfbetion 
of  execution,  surpass  all  other  structure^!  of  the  kind  in 
India,  The  site  of  these  curious  monuments  of  art  is 
a  crescent-shaped  hill,  of  moderate  elevation,  thi.  cun- 
cavitv  of  which  faces  W.  or  N.W.  Its  constituent  rocks 
are  cnieflv  basalt,  a  hard  vesicular  rocl ,  and  a  rock  o''  , 
loose,  gritty,  absorbent,  and  crumbling  nature,  int?  '- 
spcrsed  with  veins  of  quartz,  siliceous  stone,  blood-stone, 
&c.  The  caves  arc  cut  ii  the  W.  slope  or  concavity  of 
the  hill  above  mentioned,  extending,  with  intervals  of 
various  length  between  them,  for  about  1  m.  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.    They  may  be  divided  into  three 

5 roups :  the  N .,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
ain  sect,  since  the  purely  Buddhic  sculptures  and  em- 
blems in  them  are  intermixed  with  many  nrahminicai 
ones  ;  the  central,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
and  are  solely  Urahminical ;  and  the  S.,  which  are  as 
decidedly  Buudhic.  Beginning  at  the  N.  extremity,  a 
few  hundred  yards  up  the  hill,  cut  in  a  mural  rock  of 
black  basalt,  is  what  is  called  the  Parisnaulh,  a  colossal 
figure  of  Buddh,  10  ft.  higli,  apparently  in  a  triumphal 
car,  and  seated  on  the  folds  oi  a  large  snake,  whose 
seven  heads  form  his  canopy.  >Six  attendant  figures 
surround  this  statue,  over  which  a  handsome  stone 
porch  was  erected  about  a  century  since.  This  Idol  Is 
still  held  in  much  reverence  by  the  Jains,  many  of  whom 
make  an  annual  pilgrimage  thither.  About  200  yards 
below  this  idol  is  what  is  called  the  Intira  Subbah,  or 
"  Court  of  Indra,"  a  temple  consisting  of  three  caves, 
opening  one  into  another,  and  situated  behind  an  area 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  which  stand  an  elaborately  sculp- 
tured pagoda,  a  handaome  obelisk,  and  the  figure  of  an 
cleph^'.nt.  The  front  of  this  temple  is  in  many  parts 
covered  with  sculptures  in  relief;  and  at  tlie  extremities 
of  the  verandah  before  it  are  two  figures,  a  malt-  and  a  fe- 
male, the  former  seated  on  a  couchont  elephant,  and  the 
latter  on  a  lion.  These  figures  have  been  generally 
called  Indra  and  Inderanee ;  but  Col.  Sykes  contends 
that  they  represent  the  prince  and  his  consort  who 
founded  this  temple.  (See  Joiirn.  of  the  Atint.  Soc.  of 
Bengat,  vi.  ( 1837),  1038,  &c.)  The  caves  C(msiBt  of  two 
stories  each ;  but  the  lower  stories  are  greativ  injured 
by  damp,  and  partially  choked  up  with  earth.  The 
three  chamber*  on  tlie  story  .ibove  vary  from  about  60  to 
70  ft.  in  length,  by  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  from 

13  to  Ift  ft.  in  height,  .tad  their  ceilings  are  supported  liy 
numerous  pillars  and  pilasters.  Each  contains  a  colossal 
figure  of  liuddh,  similar  to  tliat  already  described  ;  and 
in  the  first  and  second  chambers  there  are  figures  of 
other  personages.  The  compartments  round  tne  walls 
of  each  of  thi'se  rooms  contain  figures  of  Hniidh,  in 
various  attitudes,  "  some  standing  and  some  sitting :  the 
attendants  are  riding  on  elephants,  tigers,  and  bulls." 
(Si/liet,)  None  of  these  cares  has  any  cells  opening 
from  it,  which  appendages  arc  almost  universally  found 
in  temples  strictly  Buddhic.  About  40  or  AO  paces  far- 
ther to  the  E.  tliere  is  a  fourth  cave,  and  still  farther  on, 
another  ;  but  both  are  much  chokcil  up  with  earth. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Brahminlc.il  temples,  pro. 
ceeding  from  the  W.,  Is  about  200  yards  distant  from  the 
latter,  and  entitled  Doomar  Lfynn,  "the  Nuptial  I'a- 
lace."  This  is  the  most  extensive  chamber  of  all,  imder 
one  roof-  it  is  IHR  ft.  in  length,  by  IM)  ft.  broad  ;  Its 
ceiling  averages  19  ft.  in  height,  .ind  is  supported  by  28 
iiillars  and  2tl  pilasters.  The  entrance  to  this  excavation 
Is  through  a  passage  cut  in  the  solid  r(M'k,  I  (XI  It.  long  by 
H  ft.  broad.  On  (he  left-hand  side  of  the  W.  entrance  is 
an  eight-armed  ilgure  of  a  revengeful  character,  repre- 
senting Kiva  in  one  of  his  forms  ;  on  the  right  are 
■Siva  and  Parvati  together  In  a  heaven,  which  Hawun 
(the  Hindoo  Briareut),  a  figure  with  numerous  heads 
and  arms.  Is  endeavouring  to  shake.  At  tlie  end  of 
tha  central  colonnade  is  a  square  sanctuary,  entered 
by  four  doors,  each  guarded   by  two  gigantic   figures, 

14  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  and  cimtaining  the  lingam,  which 
emblem  is  found  In  nearly  all  tho  second  group  of  caves 
at  Kllora.  There  are  numerous  small  caves,  all  of  which 
are  considered  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Blva  I  in  the  front  of  each  there  Is  a  bust  of  the  cele- 
brated triad,  a  mutilated  specimen  of  which  exists  at 
lUephanta.  (See  EcKrHANiA.)  Oyer  the  door  of  one 
ravB  Is  the  image  of  I.uximec,  attended  by  elephanli ; 
■ud  Miotbtr,  •  noble  hall,  90  ft.  lung,  2C|  ft.  wide,  in  ft. 


by  hlghly-flniahed  pillars,  hu 
full  of  figures,  amongst  which 


In  hofght,  and  adorned  bv 

numerous  compartmmts  fu 

is  a  group  supposed  to  represent  the  marriage  of  siva 

and  Parvati. 

But  the  most  splendid  temple  at  Ellora  It  that  called 
Kylat,  or  "  Faradiie,"  a  pagoda  of  a  sugar-loaf  form 
100  ft.  In  height,  surrounded  by  five  chapels,  nenrlv 
similar  in  form  ;  the  whole,  together  with  the  area  in 
which  they  are  situated,  being  excavated  In  the  solid 
rock,  and  covered  with  sculptures  from  top  to  bottcm 
both  within  and  without.  The  extreme  depth  of  tlie 
excavation  is  401  ft. ;  the  area  itaeif  Is  323  ft.  in  depth 
by  185  ft,  in  its  greatest  breadth  (on  the  E.  side),  Oq 
tile  N.,  S.,  and  E.  it  is  surrounded  Inr  colonnades,  ym. 
iiig  in  length  from  185  to  I  \f>  ft.,  and  having  from  15  (o 
18  square  pillars  each  :  the  walls  which  these  colonnades 
surround  are  covered  with  sculptures,  and  in  the  front  of 
the  wall  by  which  the  area  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  side  are 
niches  filled  by  gigantic  figures.  Kylas  contains  the  re 
presentations  of  nearly  all  the  Hindoo  Pantheon;  but 
as  Col.  Sykes  observes,  notices  ot  its  figures  alone  would 
fill  a  volume,  and  the  temple  must  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
may  resort  to  Captain  Seely's  work,  and  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Ellora  caves,  by  Col.  Sykes,  in  the  Trant.  of  thi 
Lit.  Soc.  1^  Bombay,  ii.  281    '-      "'-  '^    "■  ■    ' 
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Sir  C.  Malet,  in  tiij 
Mr.   Ertkine,  and 


Atiatic   Seiearchei,  vi. 
othors. 

We  must,  however,  notice  the  southern  group  of  oaves. 
There  are  four  principal  ones :  the  first  has  three  ito> 
ries ;  the  second,  2  ;  the  third,  80  ft.  long  by  42)  broad, 
and  'i!>\  in  height,  is  in  beauty  inferior  to  none,  and  has 
an  arched  roof,  supported  by  ribs  of  wood  similar  to 
that  of  Carlee,  or  the  great  cave  at  Kennery  ;  the  fourth 
is  accompanied  by  several  smaller  ones,  and  all  arc  very 
highly  finished.  Each  temple  of  this  group  contains  a 
large 'figure  of  Buddh,  and  other  cliaracteristics  of  Bud. 
dhic  temples.  For  some  speculations  as  to  theteraof 
these  caves,  see  Journ.  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  qf  Bengal,  tl 
(1837)  1088—41. 

ELSINEUR,  or  ELSINORE  (Dan.,  HeUingor),  a 
marlt.  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  isl.  of  Zea- 
land, at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  or  principal  chan. 
nel  leading  from  the  N.  Sea  to  tha  Baltic,  7  m.  W.  Hei- 
singborg  in  Sweden,  and  23}  m.  N.  by  E.  CopenhaRen- 
lat.  .V|0  2'  17"  N.,  long.  12°  38'  2"  E.  Pop.  (1834)  tTIZjI 
The  town  stretches  irregularly  over  sloping  ground  to- 
wards the  shore.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  some  good 
edifices.  There  are  2  churches,  one  of  which,  though 
externally  very  plain,  contains  many  Interesting  objects 
of  antiquity,  and  a  lofty  altar  gorgeously  ornamented, 
The  public  cemetery  of  Elsineur  is  a  large  and  handsome 
enclosure.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  on  the 
N.E.,  is  the  castle  of  Cronborg.  This  edifice,  built  by 
Frederick  II.  in  the  boldest  style  of  Gothic  architec. 
ture,  is  s.iid  to  be  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  itj  kind 
in  Europe.  "  Though  of  great  extent,  yet  so  eiOKant  arc 
its  proportions,  that  It  soeins  as  light  and  graceful  as  a 
building  raised  more  for  ornament  than  for  use.  So  far, 
however,  from  being  a  mere  thing  of  show.  It  is  a  strong 
and  substantial  fortress,  strengthened  by  all  the  advan- 
tages that  military  science  can  give  to  a  position  which, 
though  very  low,  is  still  extremely  important,  from  Iti 
sweeping  the  Sound  most  completely,  both  up  and  down. 
The  approach,  therefore,  is  garnished  With  lunes  and 
demi-lunes,  acarpes,  ditches,  stock.ides  —  in  short,  all  the 
Imposing  externals  of  a  fortrcsa  kept  in  the  highest 
order."  (Brcmncr,  1.  2'J3.)  Kromtheaummit  of  the  light- 
house of  this  fortress  the  scene  is  one  of  surpa.<ting 
beauty.  Cronborg  Is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  prison ;  it  was 
the  place  iif  confinement  for  some  years  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Matilda,  sister  of  Ocorge  111.  of  England.  All  mer- 
chant ships  passing  to  and  from  thellaltic  arc  iibligcd,under 
certain  reservations  depending  on  the  weather,  to  salute 
Cronborg  Castle  by  lowering  their  topsails  when  abreast 
of  the  same  ;  and  no  ship,  unless  she  belong  to  Sweden, 
is  ,'illowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without  clearing  nut  at  Dlsi- 
nenr  and  paying  toll,  according  to  the  provisions  In 
treaties  to  that  effect,  negotiated  with  Denmark  by  tho 
difTereiit  Euro|)ean  powers.  The  first  treaty  with  Knglnnd 
having  reference  to  this  subject,  is  dated  in  N/iO.  The 
Sound  duties  had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  between 
the  King  of  Denmark  on  tiie  one  part,  and  tlie  lianse 
1'owiis  on  the  other,  by  which  the  former  undi^took  to 
construct  light-hoiisee,  land-marks.  Sic.  along  the  Cat- 
tegat,  and  the  latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same.  The 
duties  have  varied  at  liifTerent  periods  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhab.  of  Elsineur  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  con. 
nectedwith  their  management  or  collection.  (.SVcSoiNO.) 
rcirincr  travellers  spew  of  the  bustle  at  Elsineur,  from 
the  number  of  foreign  sailors  constantly  in  its  streets. 
Till!  place  la  now  very  quiet  i  the  captains,  to  prevent 
delay,  seldom  allowing  their  men  to  come  n«hore,  unlrts 
occa.iionally  to  take  In  vegetables.  So  well  organised  is 
the  system  for  collecting  the  dues,  that  shijis  are  fre. 
quently  not  detained  more  than  half  nn  hour.  Ships  nf 
war  are  exempted  from  payment.    Mutt  marilimc  luUiou 
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ELVAS. 

t,„g  consult  at  Eltlneur.  The  principal  communication 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden  taket  place  here;  and 
regular  boatt  tall  three  timet  a  day  to  and  from  Heltin- 

'"'Flslneur  It  well  known  to  Englithmen,  at  leatt  by 
„»mH  from  itt  being  the  tcene  of  Shakspeare't  noble 
tZtiy  of  Hamlet.  "  The  principal  incidents  of  the 
niiv  are  founded  on  fact,  but  to  deeply  burled  In 
li'mote  antiquity,  at  to  make  It  difficult  to  discriminate 
truth  from  table.  Saxo-Grammatlcut,  who  flourished 
in  the  12th  century,  is  the  earliest  historian  of  Denmark 
ivho  relates  the  adventuret  of  Hamlet.  Hit  account  is 
extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belleforest,  a  French 
author  •  an  English  translation  of  whose  romance  wat 
nubllBhed  under  the  title  of  The  Hittorye  qf  Hamlet, 
nnd  from  this  translation  Shakspeare  formed  the  ground- 
work of  his  play,  though  with  many  alterations  and 
ailiHtlons."  (Coxe's  Travela  in  the  N.afEurope,s.  90.) 

ELVAS,  a  fortified  city  of  Fortusal,  on  the  frontiers 
„f  <in«in    orov.  Alentejo,  120  m.  l5.  Lisbon,   12  m.  W. 
lladiuos  iat.  38°  40*  N.,  long.  6°  bV  4.V'  W.    Pop.  16,460. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated,  on  a  hill  covered  with  olive 
trees  and  orohards,  between  two  other  hills  which  com- 
mand it  and  on  which  are  the  fortresies  of  Santa  Lucia 
'  ,j  La  Lippe.  These  and  the  other  defences  of  the  town, 
reckoned  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Count  de  La  Lippe 
Schomberg,  and  a  model   of  their  kind,  render  it  so 
strong  that  no  Impression  could  be  made  upon  It,  except 
bv  a  large  army  and  a  regular  siege.     The  principal 
street  Una  de  Cadea,  has  an  antique,  venerable  appear- 
ance from  the  remains  of  Moorish  houses  and  tov/ers. 
The  cadea,  or  prison,  stands  at  one  end,  and  opposite  to 
it  is  the  hospital  for  the  townspeople,  which  is  well 
conducted,  and  divided  into  wards,  as  in  England,  with 
seD.ir.ite  apartments  for  infectious   diseases.     On  the 
whole  however,  the  town  is  ill  built,  and  the  streets 
mostly  narrow  and  dirty.    The  principal  edifices  are  — 
the  cathedral,  arsenal,  bomb-proof  barracks  for  6,000  or 
7  000  men,  theatre,  &c.    It  has  several  churches  and 
convents,  with  a  college,  a  seminary,  &c.    There  are 
manufactures  of  arms  and  jewellery  ;  but  the  principal 
dependence  of  the  inhab.  Is  on  the  contraband  trade 
carried  on  across  the  Spanish  frontier.    The  Pla^a,  or 
great  square,  is  remarkable  for  a  singularly  formed  tower 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  houses  Exhibit  speci- 
mens of  domestic  architecture  from  the  days  of  Moorish 
splendour  and  elegance  down  to  modern  timet.    Several 
of  the  grotesque  carvings  are  executed  with  great  rich- 
ness and  delicacy.     The  rooms  in  the  modern  houses 
are  large,  lolly,  and  paved  with  bricks  arranged  In  various 
figures ;  the  windows  not  being  glazed,  but  merely  closed 
with  latticed  blinds.    The  decorations  of  some  of  the 
chapels  In  the  cathedral  are  extremely  elegant,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  glided 
carving,  hut  the  pictures  are  execrable.    The  grand  altar 
is  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars  of  grey  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy  of  crimson  and  gold  silk,  beneath 
which  is  a  large  picture  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  altar 
itself  Is  covered  with  crimson  and  gold  silk,  and  is 
crowded  with  silver  candlestlcki.    There  is  no  room  in 
the  town  for  public  gardens,  but  the  covered  way  from 
the  Porta  d'Esqulna  to  the  Olivcn^a  gate  Is  planted  with 
trees,  and  each  place  d'armes  has  a  fountain,  and  it 
tajtefully  laid  out.    The  walk  round  the  ramparts  it  ex- 
tremely line,  commanding  a  view  of  the  country  for  many 
miles  In  all  directions. 

The  town  Is  furnished  with  water,  brought  from 
an  eminence  about  3m.  W.  from  it  (A/i'flano)  by  an 
anucduct  constructed  by  the  Moors,  which  supplies  nu- 
merous fountains,  one  of  which  Is  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. In  crossing  the  valley,  l|  m.  In  width,  this 
aqueduct  has  four  tiers  of  arches,  each  above  the  other, 
making  together  2.')0ft.  In  height.  It  Is  supported  by 
strong  buttresses ;  and,  to  add  to  its  strength.  It  is  built 
in  a  lig-zag  direction.  The  environs  are  fertile  in 
uraln',  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Manufactures,  arms,  and 
hardware, 

Elvas  was  a  post  of  great  Importance  durlnp  the  penin- 
sular war.  Marshal  Junot  took  possession  of  It  In  March 
1808,  aud  held  It  till  It  was  given  up,  under  the  conven- 
tion of  Ciutra,  In  August  following.  It  has  bomb-proof 
barracks  for  6,UU0  or  8,0UO  men,  nnd  furnished  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  for  the  siege  of  Badajos.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  a  powerful  telescope  placed  in  the  tower 
nf  La  Lippe  during  the  operations,  by  which  the  Interior 
of  the  castle  of  BadiOos  could  be  plainly  looked  into,  aud 
all  the  operations  discovered.  ( Napier' i  Penhuular  tfar, 
1.  144.  \m.  202.,  II.  126.,  lU.  filO.,  iv.  ISA.  401.  &c.  | 
Link's  Journey  through  Portugal,  p.  130.,  et  leq. ;  Penny 
M(ifaxim\  vl.  31fi,  317. 344,34ft.) 

I'.LY,  11  city  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  In  the  distr. 
railed  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Uiisc,  16 
ni,  N.N.K.  Cambridge.  The  city  includes  the  parishes 
of  Ely,  Trinity,  and  St.  Mary's;  the  extra-parochial  dis- 
trict (if  Ely  college,  and  the  cha|«lry  of  Chetlshain,  com* 
prising,  in  all,  an  area  of  17,480  acres,  and  a  pop.  of  6,I8!>, 
vl  which  about  5,000  may  belong  to  the  city  properly  tu 
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called.  The  latter  consists  principally  of  one  long  street, 
with  a  market-place  In  the  centre ;  several  of  the  bouses 
are  built  of  stone,  and  have  an  antique  venerable  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  place  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
afllected  by  those  changes  that  have  so  materially  modi- 
fled  the  appearance  of  most  other  towns.    It  owes  its 
entire  distinction  to  itt  being  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
established  here  In  1107.   Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  England.    Being  partly  of  the  reignt  of 
William  Kufus  and  Henry  I.,  and  partly  of  subsequent 
periods,  it  displays  a  singular  admixture  of  the  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  English  styles  of  architecture ;  but  not. 
withstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  its  parts,  it  must,  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  truly  magnificent 
edifice.    Its  extreme  length  from  E.  toW.  Is  53A  ft  ;  tha 
length  of  the  transept  Is  190  ft. ;  the  height  of  the  lantern 
on  the  summit  of  the  dome  over  the  celebrated  octagon 
tower.  Is  170  ft. ;  the  extreme  height  of  the  W .  tower,  one 
of  the  finest  In  the  kingdom,  is  270  ft. ;  the  height  of  the 
E.  front  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  112  ft.    It  has  many 
interesting  monuments.    St  Mary's  chapel,  contiguous 
to  the  cathedral,  now  Trinity  church,  was  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
structures  of  the  age :  it  Is  200  ft.  In  length  inside,  by  46 
ft.  in  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  vaulted  roof  being  60  ft : 
it  has  neither  pillars  nor  side  aisles,  but  is  supported  by 
strong  buttresses.     The  cloisters  and  other  buildings, 
which  belonged  to  a  monastery  founded  here  at  a  very 
early  date,  have  been  long  since  demolished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  refectory,  that  has  been  converted  into  a 
deanery.    The  Episcopal  palace,  near  the  W.  end  of  the 
cathedral,  retains  few  traces  of  its  ancient  architecture. 
The  bishops  of  Ely  formerly  possessed  powers  within  the 
Isle  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
appointing  their  own  chief  justice  and  magistrates  ;  but 
these  were  taken  away  by  the  act  6  and  7  William  IV. 
cap.  87.      The  revenues  of  the   see  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  to  lI,IOfi/. 
a  year ;   but  a  deduction  wa^  made  from  this  income 
on  the  appointment  of  the  present  bishop  in  IH36,  in 
pursuance  of  tbo  recommendation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners.     The  total  revenue  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Ely,  at  an  average  of  the  seven  years  ending 
with  1834,  amounted   to  7,686/.  a  year.     The  assizes 
are  held  here  in  the  new  shire  hall,  erected  in  1821. 
Ely  has  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  a 
free  school  endowed  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Needham ; 
and  a  national  school  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. A  considerable  landed  property  left  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  poor  Is  vested  In  a  body  of  incorporated 
trustees.    There  is  an  earthenware  and  tobacco-pipe  ma- 
nufactory within  the  city ;  but  the  inhab.  are  principally 
employed  in  gardening,  which  is  extensively  carried  on 
in  the  vicinity.    Ely  sent  2  members  to  the  H.  of  C.  In 
the  23d  of  Edward  I.,  but  has  not  subsequently  been  re- 
presented.   Market-day,  Thursday.    The  Isle  of  Ely  if 
included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.    ( See  Bentham's  History  and  Antiquitiei 
Uf  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  qf  Ely,  pattim, 
llsc.) 

EMDEN,  or  EMBDEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Hanover, 
being  the  second  In  that  kingdom  in  respect  of  size  and 
importance ;  prov.  Aurlcli,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  aestuary  of  the  Ems,  or  rather  of  the  bay  called  tha 
Dollart,  15  m.  S  W.  Aurlch,  and  46  m.  VV.KW.  Olden- 
burg ;  Iat.  53°  22'  3"  N.,  long.  7°  IS'  38"  E.   Pop.  12,000, 
mostly  Calvlnlsts.    It  Is  surrounded  by  walls  and  wet 
ditches,  and  divided  into  the  old  town  and  the  Faldern; 
the  latter  being  the  best  built.    Emdeii  has  6  churches, 
one  of  which  is  a  fine  edifice,  a  council-house,  jiidici.tl 
tribunal,  custom-house,  exchange,  commercial  weighing- 
house,  naval  assurance  otfice,  school  of  navigation,  house 
of  correction,  orphan  asylum,  lylng-ln  charity,  gymna- 
sium, society  of  natural  history,  &c.    A  navigable  canal 
connects  It  with  Aurlch,  and  various  others  Intersect  the 
adjacent  country,  and  the  town,  communicating  with  the 
port.    The  latter,  which  consists  of  two  Inner  harbours 
opening  into  an  outer  harbour,  is  large,  but  shallow  ;  so 
that  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  ft.  can  enter  It  only  at 
high  water,  unless  lightened  of  a  portion  of  their  cargo. 
But  the  roadstead,  which  Is  well  protected,  has  water 
sufficient  to  float  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the  holding 
ground  is  good.    Emden  hat  manufactures  of  linen  and 
linen  yarn,  stocklngE,  tobacco,  brandy,  leather,   hats, 
soap,  starch,  &c.  ;   its  herring  fishery  was  formerly  of 
considerable  importance,  and  employed  1,300  hands,  who 
took  about  I3,0(M)  tons  of  fish  annually  ;  but  this  branch 
of  industry  has  greatly  declined,   and  from  60  ships 
formerly  engaged  In  it,  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  IS. 
The  general  trade  of  the  town  has  also  declined.   In  the 
With  century  it  had  (HIO  sca-golng  vessels;  and.  In  1784, 
273  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  19,289  lasts  :  In  1837,  how- 
ever. It  had  only  103  sea  and  river  vessels  and  barges,  of 
the  united  burden  of  4,806  lasts  I    (Keden,  I.  286.)    In 
1H27.28,  between  800  and  900  ships  entered  and  left  the 
port;  whereas  In  1838,  this  number  was  reduced  to  65.1 
(5C2  Hanoverian,  and  91  foreign),  of  the  burden  of  16,186 
3  C  4 
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lasta.   By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  vesseli  tliat  now 
frequent  the  port,  Rre  inland  craft 


Thoush  Emden  be  a  free  port,  the  advantase  it  thence 
derirei  is  in  time  of  peace  very  inBignitlcant.  It  ha>  little 
commuuication  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  except  with 
E.  Frieiland  and  the  co.  of  Monster,  of  which  it  continuei 
to  be  the  emporium.  The  import  trade  it  formerly  car- 
ried on  in  colonial  produce  has  been  almoit  entirely 
transferred  to  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen, 
whence  it  is  supplied  at  second  hand.  Its  chief  imports 
are  hemp,  potash,  timber,  &c.  from  the  Baltic  and  Nor- 
way. The  imports  of  timber  are  very  considerable,  the 
vicinity  of  Emden  being  singularly  deOcicnt  in  wood.  It 
also  imports  considerable  quantities  of  French  wine.  Its 
chief  exports  are  oats,  wheat,  beans,  rapeeeed,  rye,  barley, 
herrings,  butter,  cheese,  gin,  tallow,  honey,  wax,  wool, 
and  hides.  The  annual  exports  of  sor/ie  of  these  arti- 
cles may  be  estimated  as  follows,  viz.  wheat  1,200  lasts, 
rye  900  do.,  oats  3,000  do.,  beans  600  do.,  barley  400  do,, 
rapesee<l  900  do.,  butter  18,0(H)J^  tlrkins.  The  Dutch  cur- 
rency Is  that  for  the  most  part  in  circulation  at  Emden  i 
but  inland  produce  Is  often  paid  for  in  Louis  d'ors  at  6 
dollars  each,  or  in  Prussian  currency.  (Reden  i  Das 
Konigr.  Hannover  ;  Serghauii  Private  Comtnunication 
Jrom  Emden.) 

ENGIA.    See  Eoina. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES.  This  most  po- 
pulous, wealthy,  and  important  portion  of  the 
U.  Kingdomof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  com- 
prises the  most  southerly,  larirest,  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  lies  W. 
from  and  opposite  to,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  the  S.  parts  of  Denmark,  between  49°  57'  30", 
and  55°  47'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  46'  E.  and  5°  41'  W. 
long.;  being  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  on 
the  N.  E.  and  £. ;  by  the  British  Channel  on 
the  S. ;  by  St.  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish 
Sea  on  the  W.;  and  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by 
Scotland,  from  which  it  is  sepnfatcd  by  a  waving 
line  extending  in  a  N.E.  direction  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sark,  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  by  Peel  and  Carter  Fells,  and  the 
Cheviots,  to  Carham,  and  thence  along  the 
Tweed  to  Berwick.  Its  S.  E.  extremity,  at 
Dover,  approaches  to  within  21  m.  of  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  France.  {See  British  Empibe.  )  Its 
shape  approaches  nearest  to  tliat  of  a  triangle, 
uf  which  Berwick  maybe  considered  the  apex, 
and  a  line  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  N.  Fore- 
land (342  m.)  the  base;  a  line  from  the  former 
along  the  W.  side  (426  m.  ),  and  from  the  latter 
along  the  E.  side  (334  m. ),  complete  the  figure, 
i'he  sea-coast,  if  measured  from  one  lieadland 
to  another,  is  about  1,200  m.  in  extent;  but  if 
its  principal  indentations  are  followed,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  fully  2,000  in.  The  bays  and  har- 
bours on  the  S.  and  W.  shores  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  rank  among  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  but  on  the  E.  side  there  are  few  that 
can  be  called  safe,  or  easily  accessible ;  the  ports 
of  London  and  Harwich  being  the  only  really 
good  ones  between  the  S.  F'oreland  and  the 
Tweed.  The  area  anjoimts  to  about  57,812  sq. 
m,,  or  very  near  37  millions  of  acres. 

Aspect  qf  th:-  Countri/ England  combines  within  It- 
self all  that  14  most  (iesirablv  in  scenery  with  all  that  is 
must  necessary  for  the  sulisistenre  and  comfort  of  man. 
"  .Although  Its  featurci  arc  moulded  on  a  comparatively 
minute  scale,  they  are  marked  with  all  the  ;igr<'cable  In- 
terchange which  constitutes  picturesque  lieaiity.  In 
some  parts  plains  clothed  in  the  riclicst  verdure,  watered 
by  copious  streams,  and  pasturing  innumeralilo  Ciittlc, 
extend  as  far  as  the  eye  ran  reacli ;  in  others,  gently 
rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  corn,  waving 
with  woods,  and  interspersed  with  ilowery  meadows, 
oBer  the  most  delightful  landscapes  of  rural  opulence  anil 
beauty.  Home  tracts  furnish  prospects  of  the  more  ro- 
mantic and  impressive  kind ;  lofty  mountains,  craggy 
roclis,  deep  dells,  narrow  ravines,  and  ruml)ling  torrents ; 
nor  Is  there  wanting,  as  a  contrast  to  these,  scenes  in 
which  every  variety  of  nature  Is  a  different  charm,  the 
vicissitude  of  l)lnrk  barren  moors,  and  wide  unaiiimateil 
heaths."  (Ailim'$  England  Ih-icrihed,  p,  2.) 

The  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  the  as|>ect  of  Eng- 
1,111 1  is,  hnw'.ver,  the  exuber.ince  of  Its  vegetation,  and 
llie  rich  luxuriant  apiiearance  of  its  lower  and  f.ir  moft 
«\Cciisl«e  portion.     It  owes  tiiis  distiiirtiun  partly  to 


nature  and  partly  to  art.  The  humidity  and  mlldncsi 
of  the  climate  maintain  tho  fields  in  a  constant  state 
of  verdure :  in  winter  they  are  seldom  covered  with 
snow,  or  blighted  by  long-continued  frosts,  and  jn 
summer  they  are  rarely  withered  and  parched  br 
droughts.  In  this  respect  England  Is  as  superior  to 
the  flnest  countries  of  continental  Europe  —  to  italv 
and  Sicily,  for  example  —  as  she  Is  superior  to  them  and 
to  evory  otiier  country  in  tlie  amount  of  labour  that  has 
been  expendtni  in  beautifying,  improving,  and  fertilising 
her  surface.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  afiirm,  that  thousands 
U|)on  thousands  of  millions  have  been  laid  out  in  makinii 
England  what  s>ie  now  is.  In  no  other  nation  iins  the 
combination  of  beauty  with  utility  been  so  much  re. 

ftarded.  Though  without  any  extensive  forests,  f.na. 
and  is  extremely  well  wooded.  The  country  is  portionwl 
out  into  innumerable  Helils ;  and  these  being  all,  or  nearly 
all,  surrounded  with  hedges  and  rows  of  trees,  it  has 
even  in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  a  woody  appear! 
ance,  and  sometimes  almost  resembles  a  vast  forest! 
Since  the  middle  of  last  century  a  great  deal  lias  l)'«ii 
effected  in  this  way.  Most  of  the  extensive,  bare,  and 
nearly  worthless  commons,  that  were  then  every  where 
met  with,  have  been  in  the  interval  subdivided,  en. 
closed,  and  brought  under  illage;  making  a  vast  ad- 
dition to  tiie  productive  capacities  of  tlie  kingdom,  and 
materially  improving  its  apiiearance. 

Another  peculiar  feature  ii;  the  physiognomy  of'Gnii. 
land  is  the  nuinlier  and  magnillcence  of  tlie  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  These  superb  mansions,  many  of 
wliieh  are  venerable  from  their  antiquity,  and  all  of 
wiiich  are  surrounded  with  fine  woods  and  grounds,  gin 
to  the  country  an  appearance  of  age,  security,  and  wealth 
tiiat  we  should  in  vain  look  for  anv  where  else.  The 
farm-houses  and  cottages  liave  mostly  also  a  substantial, 
comfortable  look  ;  and  evince  that  taste  for  rural  beauty! 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  that  eminently  distinguish  their 
occupiers 

The  number,  and  the  prodigious  size  and  splendour  of 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  justly  excite 
the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  foreigners,  and  even 
of  natives.  The^y  are  tiie  chosen  seats  of  opulence,  .nrt, 
science,  and  civilisation.  All  the  gratilications  tliat 
wealth  can  comra.tnd,  or  the  caprices  of  ta«tc  or  r.ishiun 
require,  may  there  be  had  In  the  utmost  profusion ;  nt  tlie 
same  time  that  art  and  Industry  .ire  carried- in  them  to 
the  highest  perfection  to  which  they  have  attained,  ,iiid 
are  aided  by  every  invention  and  discovery,  how  remote 
the  country  or  distant  the  isra  of  their  origin. 

Vescri/ttion  qf  the  Country.  —  Tliougii  the  niounlaliis 
of  England  no  where  attain  an  alpine  elevation,  tlii'jr 
form  one  of  its  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  pninii. 
nent  features.  'I'he  principal  chains,  wliicli  are  I'uund  in 
Its  N.  and  W.  portions,  nave  received  the  names  of 
tlic  Pennine,  (  iimlirian,  Cambrian,  and  Devoulan 
ranges.  Tlie  first  of  these  ranges  extends  I'rom  the 
Seottisli  border,  where  it  is  connected  witii  the  Che- 
viots, S.,  to  near  Derby:  it  occupies  the  W.  portion  ol 
the  COS.  of  Northumberland,  Durhom,  and  York,  anil 
the  E.  portiim  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancus- 
ter,  Chester,  and  the  miiidlc  part  of  Ditrbysliire.  Its 
highest  summits  are  Cross  Fell,  in  Cumberland  (2.'jii| 
ft.);  Shunnor  Fell,  on  the  confines  of  Yorkshire  A;t29 
a.) ;  Great  Whernside  (2,38.'") ft.) :  Ingleborough  ClM 
ft.) ;  and  Pen-y-Gant  (2,270  ft.),  in  Yorkshire:  at  either 
end,  liowever,  the  range  declines  considcrablv,  so  that 
at  the  part  traversed  by  the  old  Iloman  wall,  and  the 
modern  railway  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  its 
height  docs  not  exceed  445  ft. ;  and  on  the  S.  (ido, 
where  the  Liverpool  .ind  Leeds  Canal  is  cunihicted 
■icross  it,  the  elevation  is  not  more  than  ,V)il  fl, ;  still 
furtlier  S.,  tho  Derbyshire  portion  of  the  ih.iin  auaiii 
licciiines  more  elevated,  attaining  at  Castletun  ,ind 
(Jreat  Axehill,  \,1!t\  ft,;  and  at  the  Weaver  Hill,  near 
Ashbourne  (the  S.  extreme),  l,i,M  ft.  The  lircadlhof 
the  range  between  SlietHeld  and  M.icclesfleiii  is  about 
22  m.,  and  it  comprises,  In  tliis  portion,  some  very  pic- 
tiiresquo  scenery  ;  but  such  Is  very  far  from  bein;;  the 
character  of  the  N.  porticm  of  this  mountain  system, 
whieii  may  be  generally  described  as  witli  rounded  sum- 
mtts,  of  gradual  ascent  from  citlier  side,  having  a  sca:ity 
peat  soil  covered  mostly  with  ling,  and  undulating'  in 
dreary  succession  ;  the  patches  of  green  sward  being  frw 
«nd  fiir  between,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  cheerless 
and  monotonous.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  Tliaraos 
and  Severn,  most  of  the  greot  rivers  of  England  have 
their  sources  in  this  chain  :  Iwing  much  nearer  the  \V. 
tlian  the  E.  side  of  tho  island,  the  rivers  that  rise  in 
its  E.  ocelivities  have  generally  the  longest  rourse,  and 
are  the  iart-est  and  most  important.  Of  the  hitter,  the 
Tyne,  Tees,  the  afHucnts  of  the  Ouac,  the  Aire,  Don, 
and  Trent  are  the  principal ;  the  Eden,  llihblc,  ami 
Mersey  are  the  principal  rivers  llo»ing  W.  from  tlie 
Pennine  chain,  'i'he  beautiful  vole  of  the  Eden,  whi.li 
separates  the  Pennine  from  the  Cumbrian  rangi',  nr.i. 
du.illy  expands  Into  the  Cumbrian  plain,  which  exlmli 
N.to  the  .Solway  I'rith,  aiidoceuiiies  the  wiiule  tract  froa 
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Brampton,  Croglin,  and  Renwick,  at  the  base  of  the 
Pennine  chain,  W.  to  the  lea,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  300,000  acres.  On  the  R.  side  of  the  Pennine 
chain,  from  its  N.  extreme  to  the  Coquet,  the  district, 
though  hilly,  has  tolerably  good  pasture,  and  comprises 
■  few  breadths  of  well-cultlvated  land  ;  8.  of  that  stream, 
a  large  moorland  tract  extendi  through  Northumber- 
land the  middle  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  to  the 
Hcdm  Most  In  Cheshire,  varying  in  brc.-tdth  from  10  to 
^  m.,  and  In  elevation  fmm  600  to  1,000  ft. :  Its  N .  Is  its 
most  sterile  portion  ;  but  the  whole  tract  consist*  of  a 
series  of  monotonous  wastes,  furrowed,  in  the  two  N. 
cos.  by  a  few  narrow  glens  only ;  towards  the  S.,  these 
»lden  and  t>ecomo  more  frequent,  but  without  much 
aifecting  the  general  aspect,  which  la  preserved,  for  the 
must  part,  through  the  whole  extent  of  thn  district. 
Betwixt  it  and  the  sea  are  the  vales  of  the  Tyno  and 
'lees,  and  the  great  Yorkshire  plain ;  the  latter  ex- 
tending N.  and  S,  between  <jO  and  70  m.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  t>etween  14  and  20  m. :  It  widens  towards  the 
S.  and  every  where  presents  a  gently  undulating  sur- 
face of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land.  The  E.  moor- 
lands and  wolda,  bounding  the  York  plain  on  that  side, 
have,  at  their  N.  limit,  the  fertile  vale  of  Pickering,  ex- 
tending about  35  m.  B.  and  W.,  and  10  m.  in  the  oppo. 
site  direction.  It  preacnta  the  appearance  of  a  drained 
lake,  enclosed  between  the  Hamblcdon  hills  and  the 
Yorkshire  wolds.  The  last-named  tract,  together  with 
the  Uncoin  w(^ds,  S.  of  the  Humbcr,  occupy  about 
half  the  space  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E., 
and  the  rivers  Derwcnt  and  Trent  on  the  W. :  generally 
sneaking,  they  form  good  pasture  lands,  interspersed  in 
parts  by  a  few  sterile  moors,  and  In  others,  by  moderate 
breadths  of  good  arable  land.  The  plain  of  Holdcriicsa, 
K.  of  the  Humber,  and  extending  Irom  the  base  of  the 
wolds  to  the  lea,  has  a  strong  clayey  soil,  producing 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  as  well  as  luxuriant 
pasture,  and  ranks  amongst  the  moat  productive  districts 
in  the  kingdom  ;  «n  allUTlal  tract,  of  somewhat  similar 
character^  also  extends  along  the  base  of  the  Lincoln 
wolds  between  the  llumber  and  Wash ;  the  low  line  of 
coast,  forming  the  E.  limits  of  these  tracts,  has  a  aubma- 
rine  forest  stretching  along  It,  which  is  traceable  for  1  or  2 
m.  in  breadth  between  the  high  and  low  watermarks. 

The  Cumbrian  group  of  mountaina  occupies  the  cen- 
tral and  S.  portions  of  Cumberland,  the  W.  and  largest 
portion  of  Westmorland,  and  the  N.  and  insulated  por- 
tion of  Lancashire.  It  extends  N.  and  S.  about  37  m., 
and  K.  and  W.  about  as  much.  It  contains  the  most 
■  elevated  summite  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  intersected  by 
deep  narrow  glens,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by  lakes, 
that  radiate  In  all  directions  from  the  central  portion  of 
the  mass,  so  as  to  form  several  distinct  ranges  :  the  whole 
system  declines  more  rapidly  on  the  N.  than  the  S. 
side.  The  hlglicst  and  most  remarkable  summits  are, 
Helvdlyn  (a.OBS  ft.),  Scafell  (»,16fi  It.),  Bowfcll  (2,911 
ft.),  Coniston  Fell  (2,677  ft.).  High  Pike  (2,101  ft.),  in 
the  central  part  of  the  group ;  at  the  N.  extreme  are 
.Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  (3,022  ft.  and  2,7S7  ft.  respect- 
ively ;  and  at  the  S.W.  end,  Blackcombc  rises  1,111!)  ft. 
al)ove  the  sea.  The  Cumbrian  mountains  are  mostly 
bold,  steep,  and  rugged ;  their  slopes  are  in  general  co- 
vered with  a  line  green  sward,  alTorcling  good  pasture  for 
iheep,  and  have  little  of  the  tame,  monotonous  character 
that  belongs  to  the  Pennine  range.  Except  In  some  of 
tiie  glens,  opening  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  the  cultivable 
land  among  these  mountains  is  not  very  <  onsidcrablc. 
The  lakes  embosomed  in  these  mountains  rather  re- 
semble the  reaches  of  a  large  river  than  the  expanded 
figure  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  a  lake.  Wi- 
nander  Mere,  the  most  extensive  of  those  sheets  of  water. 
Is  hetttccn  10  and  11  m.  long,  and  from  I  to  U  m.  broad, 
with  a  di'iitli,  in  some  parts,  of  36  fathoms.  It  has  13  or 
M  small  Islets  or  holms,  the  largest  of  which  contain.^ 
about  ;t(l  acres ;  its  area,  including  these,  is  about  2,674 
acres.  Clawater,  the  next  in  sico^  la  about  H|  m.  in 
length,  by  1  m.  at  the  broadest  part,  and  zigzags  in  a 
N.E.  direction  from  Patterdale.  Derwentwater,  Bassen- 
thwaite,  Butterniere,  Waswater,  Gnnerdale,niid  Coniston 
Mere,  are  the  names  of  the  more  ccmsldcrable  amongst 
the  remainder  :  all  of  them  abound  in  fish,  chiclly  trout, 
perch,  pike,  and  eel ;  Ulswater,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  tarns,  have  char  ;  and  Bassenthwalte  salmon, 
which  find  tliclr  way  thither  by  the  Derwent.  The 
scenery  of  the  district  oceupi  'd  by  the  Ciiinbrian  moun- 
tains Is  perhaps  the  moat  Inti'reftmg  and  romantic  of  any 
in  England;  and  In  many  parts,  as  at  the  headof  Ulswa- 
ter and  the  KlrUstone  I'ass,  between  that  lake  and  Winan- 
der  Mere,  It  .issumes  features  of  groat  power  and  mag- 
nificence. Tlir'  line  of  road  between  Ambleside  and  Kes- 
wick, through  the  vale  of  .St.  JoKn,  may  also  be  mentioned 
for  the  picturesque  and  beautifu.  wencry  through  which 
it  winds:  but  the  whole  is  too  wei!  known  to  require 
further  notice.  Tlie  poems  and  delincatlona  of  Southey 
(ind  Wordsworth  have  made  It,  In  some  degree,  ciaasic 
ground ;  and  It  it  aniitially  traversed  by  thousands  of 
tourists. 


The  Cambrian  mountains  extend,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  kingdom,  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel, occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Wales.  Of  these, 
the  Snowdonian  range  la  the  chief:  its  principal  chain 
stretches  N.E.  and  S.W. ,  the  whole  length  of  Caernar- 
vonshire, from  Pcnmanmawr  on  the  N.  to  the  point  of 
the  peninsula  of,Lleyn  on  the  S.  Several  of  Its  aummita 
exceed  3,0()0  ft.  in  height :  that  of  Wyddva  (the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  huge  mountain  maas  bearing  the  general 
name  of  Snowdon)  haa  an  elevation  of  3,571  ft. :  and 
commanda  a  view  of  surpassing  grandeur,  which  is  only 
limited  by  the  horizon.  Two  or  three  other  chains 
branch  from  this  main  one.  In  a  S.  direction,  many  of 
wliosc  summits  reach  2,400  ft.,  and  one  (the  Arcnnig 
Mawr)  2,8UU  ft.  The  country  included  between  these 
ranges  has  a  few  picturesque  and  well-sheltered  valea, 
inch  as  those  of  Kestinlog  and  Dolgclley ;  but  its  general 
character  is  that  of  an  unreclaimed  pasture  tract,  com- 
prising the  most  magnificent  alpine  scenery  in  the  king, 
dom.  Anglesea,  on  its  W,  side,  haa  aeveral  small  ridgea 
and  detached  hilla  and  peaks,  but  it  cannot  be  called 
mountainous.  On  its  E.  side  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd 
extends  between  the  Hieratliog  hills  and  another  parallel 
range  stretching  lietween  it  and  the  a!stuary  of  the  Dee  ; 
the  vales  of  Alold  and  Llangollen,  also  celebrated  for 
their  beauty  and  fertility,  extend  on  the  aame  side,  to- 
wards the  great  Cheshire  plain. 

The  Bcrwyn  mountains  stretch  across  the  whole  prin- 
cipality, S.  of  the  Snowdon  ranges,  from  Llangollen,  to 
the  middle  of  Cardigan  Bay :  the  highest  summit,  Cader- 
Idi'is  (2,<)I4  ft.),  gives  its  name  to  the  portion  of  the 
chain  between  it  and  the  sea.  which  narrows  to  a  mere 
ridge,  in  parts,  not  more  than  4  or  6  m.  across.  The 
general  character  of  the  country  comprised  within  the 
Berwyn  range  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  though 
with  less  elevated  and  abrupt  outlines  ;  towards  the  vale 
of  the  Upper  Severn,  and  between  it  and  the  Plynlim- 
mon  chain,  a  few  strips  of  cultivated  land  occur.  The 
famous  mountain,  whence  this  chain  takes  its  name,  la 
2,403  ft.  In  height,  and  gives  birth  to  the  two  great 
rivera,  the  Severn  and  Wye,  flowing  S.  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  to  the  Khcidlol,  which  has  its  embouchure 
at  Aberystwith,  on  Cardigan  Bay.  From  Plynlimmon 
the  chain  extends  in  a  curve  to  the  Bredden  hill.s,  W. 
of  the  Shropshire  plain,  whose  highest  summit  reaches 
1,330  ft.  The  whole  of  the  Plynlimmon  range  ia  cha. 
racterised  by  smooth  gradual  slopes,  and  a  succession  nf 
regularly  rounded  summits,  clothed  with  a  fine  green 
sward,  that  supports  numerous  flocks  of  a  small  finc- 
woolled  breed  of  sheep.  The  hilly  tract  extending 
through  the  S.  of  Shropshire  to  Wcniock  Edge,  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  this  range,  and  is  cha- 
r.icterlsed  by  the  same  general  features :  its  higheat 
summit  (Cloc  Hill)  attains  1,S(I6  ft.  The  mountain 
region,  extending  S.  of  the  Plynlimmon  chain  to  the 
Towy,  and  stretching  E.  and  W^  between  the  Wye  and 
Dyfl,  forms  the  largest  waste  in  the  kingdom,'  and  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  rounded,  barren  hills,  enclosing 
vast  morasses,  amongst  which  a  few  spots  covered  with 
coarse  herbage  are  sparingly  scattered,  and  afford  sum- 
mer pasturage  to  a  small  hardy  breed  of  sheep  :  Dwg- 
gan  llill,  near  the  centre  of  this  cheerless  region,  la 
the  highest  summit,  and  attalna  2,071  ft.  The  Epyut 
hills,  on  its  S.  border,  enclose  many  strips  of  good  arable 
land,  and  are  themselves  clothed  with  fine  pasture ;  but 
the  country  on  the  W.  side  of  this  great  waste,  on  to 
Cardigan  Bay,  is  mostly  of  a  rugged,  desolate  aspect,  and 
comprises  a  series  of  table-lands,  with  broken  surfaces 
<iml  scanty  vegetcition:  on  the  N.  side  the  Y'stwitll, 
however,  and  along  the  courses  of  that  stream,  and  the 
lilu'idiol,  especially  near  Hafod,  the  scenery  is  pic- 
turesque, and  includes  many  fine  cataracts;  and  along 
the  coast  arc  several  large  pasture  tracts  of  various 
degrees  nf  fertility.  S.  of  this,  on  to  St.  David's  Head 
and  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  country  consists  mostly  of 
unrecia  med  table-lands  of  unequal  surface,  with  occa- 
sional ridges  and  detfiehed  hills,  all  of  a  rugged,  sterile 
aspect,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  round  Milford 
Haven,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Gower,  between  the  bayi 
of  Swansea  and  Carmarthen  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Radnor  and  Black  Forest  rangea,  that  itrctcli  S. 
from  the  centre  of  the  Plynlimmon  chain,  on  either  side 
the  Wye,  are  mostly  covered  with  verdure,  and  form 
good  sheep-walks :  their  oflsets  stretch  into  Herefordshire 
and  terminate  in  that  fertile  and  undulating  plain.  Thn 
districts  on  cither  side  the  range,  especially  the  valei 
of  the  Wye  and  Usk,  include  much  cultivated  land. 
Two  other  main  ranges  complete  the  Cambrian  moun- 
tain system,  —  those  of  the  Forest  Fawr  and  Ghimorgan ; 
the  former  stretches  through  Carmarthenshire  and 
Brecknockshire  to  Abergavenny,  on  the  Usk  ;  the  high- 
est summits  are  the  beacons  named,  from  those  counties, 
which  are  respectively  2,690  ft.,  and  2,862  ft.  high.  It 
comprises  excellent  and  extensive  sheep-walks.  The 
Glnmorgatvranpe  extends  S.  of  the  l.-ist  in  an  E.  and  W. 
direction   from  Pontypool   ou   the  Usk  to  Swansea, 
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•bout  36  m.,  and  In  the  wideit  part  (from  Merthyr- 
Tydvil  to  Llantrissent)  about  16  in.  The  luminits  are 
moatly  table-lands,  with  steep  decliv*rir.s  on  ellh'r  side, 
intersected  by  deep  narrow  ravines,  -hv  whole  liavlnga 
rugged,  clieerlt>ss  aspect,  but  enrios  r.*  the  most  exten- 
sive coal  and  iron  deputits  In  th  miigdom:  the  tract 
between  tlio  two  last-named  rang>  >  is  also  of  tlic  same 
sterile  character,  and  wholly  unieclaimed ;  but  the  plain 
stretching  fVom  the  S.  declivity  »f  the  niamorgan  chain 
to  the  Bristol  Channel  has  a  rich  productive  soil,  and 
may,  independently  of  \U  vM*t  mineral  treasures,  be 
considered  as  the  best  ivnil  innst  fertile  district  of  the 
principality  :  an  alUivinl  tract,  3  or  4  m.  in  width,  ex- 
tends from  the  TaiT  to  the  Monmouth  plain,  and  is  of  a 
•imilar  character.  The  Welsh  lakes  arc  numerous,  but 
fur  the  most  part  >niall  and  uninteresting,  rather  ab- 
sorbed by  the  miijestic  scenery  round  them  than  forming 
one  of  its  essential  features,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Cum- 
brian lakes.  Til-  Bala  Pool  or  Llyn  Tcgid  is  the  largest 
of  the  Welsh  sheets  of  water,  and  extends  4  m.  from 
S.W.  to  N.K  .  with  an  average  breadth  of  1  m.  and  depth 
of  40  ft. ;  '••.  '•*»cr.»  cover  an  uneven  rocky  beil,  and  are 
rcmarkalil''  '■  -f  their  purity  and  clearness :  In  common 
with  most  til  lile  otl)ers,  it  abounds  In  red  trout,  pike,  and 
eel,  but  the  gwi/niad,  or  silver  skate,  is  peculiar  to  it. 
The  Dee  issues  from  its  N.E.  end,  flowing  by  the  vale  of 
Llangollen,  and  the  Cheshire  plain,  to  the  Irish  Sea ; 
the  Clwyd,  and  the  Cunwy,  discharging  on  the  same 
side ;  the  Seiout.  Maw,  and  Teify,  in  the  St.  fieorge's, 
and  the  I'owy,  Wye,  and  .Severn,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
are  the  other  chief  riven  that  originate  in  this  the  wild- 
est and  most  mountainous  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Devonian  chain,  stretching  through  the  S.W. 
peninsula  of  England,  between  the  Bristol  and  the 
Uritish  Channels,  is  the  last  that  requires  any  especial 
notice  in  this  sketch.  Dartmoor  Forest,  forming  its  wild, 
est  and  most  elevated  portion,  is  an  unreclaimed  and  ex- 
tensive waste,  atfording  summer  pasturage  for  the  store 
cattle  of  the  lower  and  more  fertile  tracts  surrounding  it : 
the  whole  may  be  consi<lcrcd  as  a  table-land  (the  average 
height  of  which  is  above  1,tiOO  ft.),  with  an  unequal  sur- 
face, rising  in  large  rounded  swells,  with  corresponding 
concavities,  and  strewed  with  large  boulders  and  frax- 
nients  of  granite,  wiiich  also  rises  throtigh  the  soil  in 
irregular  masses,  or  tors.  Kxmoor,  at  the  N.K.  extreme 
of  the  range,  and  considerable  tracts  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  arc  also  unreclaimed,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  a  sterile  character :  the  same  description  also 
applies  to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Cornwall, 
onward  to  the  Land's  Knd ;  but  the  less  elevated  dis- 
tricts on  cither  side  the  range  contain  many  extensive 
breadths  of  fertile  land,  more  especially  on  the  H.  One 
of  these,  extending  from  Dartmoor  to  the  sea,  between 
the  Dart  and  Yealm,  and  known  as  the  South  Mams, 
ranks  among  the  most  fertile  corn  districts  in  the  king. 
dom.  The  chain  gradually  declines  from  Dartmoor  to 
the  Land's  Knd,  and  also  tiecomes  more  contrat^ted  in 
that  direction.  The  chief  summits  are,  Dunkcrry  Beacon, 
on  Exmoor  (1,068 ll.);  Cawsand  Hill  (l,7>*2lt.),  Kippon 
Tor(  1  ,M'.>  ft. ),  Butterton  ( 1  ,»)3  ft.) ,  all  on  Dartmoor  ;  and 
in  CornwidI,  Brown  Willy  (1,368  ft.),  Carnmarth  (84!)  It.), 
Carn  Brea  (697  ft  ) :  ancf,  lastly,  the  cane  itself  (about  70 
ft.).  The  Taw  and  the  Torridge,  which  discharge  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  the  F.-il,  Fowcy,  Tamar,  Plyin, 
Dart,Telgn,  and  Kxc,  descending  to  the  British  Cliannel, 
are  the  chief  rivers  of  the  district.  On  the  N .  coast  sand 
accumulates  rapidiv  in  many  of  the  creeks  and  inlets, 
forming  in  some  places  nxtcnslvn  dunes,  beneath  which 
the  remains  of  ancient  churches  and  vill.iKcs  have  Iteeii 
discovered.  On  the  beaches  of  Bude  Bay,  and  a  few 
others,  this  sand  is  chiefly  composed  of  comminuted 
thulls,  and  forms  the  chief  manure  of  those  localities. 

The  surface  features  of  the  central  region  of  England, 
whence  her  wealth  and  irnporlanci-  are  mainly  derived, 
though  exti-emetv  diversified,  are  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  the  maKnillceiice  and  romantic  biianty  of  those  pre- 
Yliiiisly  described.  The  great  plain  of  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire,  on  its  W.  side,  extends  about  .V)  m.  in  a  N. 
and  S.  direction,  and  from  S.'i  to  :tO  ni.  In  the  opposite  :  a 
few  heathy  moorlands  occur  within  its  limits,  but  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  very  fertile  ;  the  soil  is  cither  rich 
•and,  of  a  reddish  colour,  or  strong  loam.  This  plain  is 
remarkable  for  its  verdure,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 

f [rating  districts,  lieing  largely  ajipropriated  to  the  dairy 
nisbandry.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the  vales  of 
Severn,  Evesham,  and  Gloucester.  The  first  of  th(!<.e 
extends  about  70  m.  on  either  side  the  Severn,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  ft  to  12  m.,  and  is  alike  fertile  and 
beaullful.  The  district  S.  of  these  last  has  probiibly  the 
most  broken  and  irregular  surface  of  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  Beyond  it  are  the  Menilip,  Qtiantnck, 
•nd  Black  Down  hills,  and  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vales 
of  Taunton  and  F,xe. 

The  basin*  of  the  Trent  and  Thames  occupy  'he  re- 
mainder of  the  central  region :  the  former,  in  a  gi  ncral 
point  of  view,  roav  bo  congldered  ai  forming  au  extei'tive 


iilain,  with  gradual  swells  and  broad  intermediate  rale* 
hut  with  very  few  remarkable  elevations.  The  vale„i 
lielvnir  is  one  of  Its  most  fertile  portions.  In  the  aistrict 
forming  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and  drained  by  tliat 
great  river  and  its  various  tributaries,  the  surface  is  f^ 
the  most  part,  gently  undulating,  forming  wide  vales 
often  extending  into  plains ;  the  principal  elevations  are 
near  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  but  none  of  their  siimmlti 
reach  the  height  of  1 ,000  ft.  The  geological  character  of 
the  tract  Is  perhaps  the  most  dlver8ifle<l  of  any,  which  of 
course,  causes  a  corresponding  varitity  In  the  soils  j  these 
however,  on  the  whole,  are  of  e  light  chalky  nature,  and 
moderately  fertile,  with  but  few  absolute  wastes  of  any 
extent :  the  higher  constitute  the  lca.st  fertile  portions 
most  of  which  are  obviously  indebted  to  skilful  cultivation 
and  the  humidity  of  the  climate  for  a  great  proportion  of 
their  productiveness.  The  most  fertile  tract  is  tlie 
vale  ol^  Aylesbury,  which  has  a  fine  loamy  soil,  not  sur. 

Kasscd  in  fertility  by  any  in  the  kingdoni.  The  chalk 
ills,  wliich  (witli  some  Interruptions)  range  from  tho 
S.  side  of  the  Wash  to  tlie  Thames,  between  Goring  w\i 
Henley,  to  which  part  the  name  of  the  Chlltcrn  Hijii 
applies,  form  the  S.E.  limits  of  tho  basin,  sloping  grailu- 
ally  in  this  direction  to  the  Thames,  but  with  many  r  tj.upt 
escarpments  im  the  other  ;  whence  extensive  views  are 
commanded  of  the  country  between  the  basins  of  tlie 
Trent  and  Thames,  through  which  the  Ouse,  Nen,  and 
Welland  How  N.E.  to  the  Fens,  draining  Bedfordshire 
Hants,  Northampton,  and  Itntlaiid,  in  their  course 
through  a  district  possessing  very  few  striking  inequall. 
ties  of  surface. 

The  courses  of  these  rivers  to  their  outfalls  In  the  inlpt 
of  the  fJerman  Ocean,  called  the  Wash,  are  by  channels 
and  embankments,  artificially  formed,  through  the  whole 
of  the  extensive.  Hat,  and  marshy  district  known  as  tlii! 
Fens.  (iVc  Bldford  Lsvel.)  Depo.sits  of  mud  anil 
sand  are  cimstantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  on  this 
portion  of  the  K.  coast,  so  that  it  is  not  without  cunsider- 
nble  dilTiculty  that  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  are  kept 
open,  and  the  harbours  accessible.  Additions  are  alwava 
being  made  to  the  surface  of  the  district,  by  encroacd- 
ments  on  the  sea  ;  and  a  plan  is  now  (1H40)  in  proureii 
for  securing  no  less  than  170,{K)0  acres  of  fertile  land,  ex. 
tending  seaward  bctwoi'n  the  ports  of  Boston,  Wisbeacli, 
and  Lynn  Kcgis,  all  ol'  wliich  is,  comparatively  speaking] 
of  recent  formation. 

The  great  plain  S.E.  of  the  Fens,  comprising  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  has  an  undulating  surface  through- 
out j  but  the  inequalities  are  greater  IowotiIs  the  N.  ex. 
treme,  where,  in  some  places,  an  elevation  of  200  fi.  above 
the  sea  is  attained.  In  this  quarter  it  is  not  very  fertile, 
but  it  has  been  wonderfully  improved ;  and  many  pans 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  that  half  a  century  ago  were  mere 
sandy  wastes,  have,  by  dint  of  marling  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  turnip  culture,  become  among  the  best  and 
m.»st  productive  barley  lands  in  the  kingdom.  Thesnil 
of  Essex  is  mostly  a  strong  clayey  loam,  ranking  in  the 
first  class  of  wheat  .ind  bean  lai^da.  That  portion  ol 
P^nglaud  extending  from  Bagshot  Heath  to  .Salisbury 
Plain,  and  comprising  both,  may  be  considered  as  a  soit 
of  elevated  table-land,  no  part  of  which,  probably,  is  lest 
than  3(K) ft.  above  the  sea:  Thornoy  Hill  Is' 610ft.,  and 
Westbury  T>own  77r)  ft.  Both  these  eminences  are  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  tho  highest  portion  of  the  tract.  Thii 
celebrated  plain  extends  ;i'jout  22m.  from  K.  to  W.,  and 
l.'im.  in  the  opimsitc  direction  ;  it  is  traversed  liymany 
considerable  depressions,  and  has  a  light  scanty  soil,  ill 
adapted  to  cultivation,  but  affording  good  sheep-walk). 
The  part  of  the  country  of  this  tract  between  (^lilclienter 
and  Southampton  Water  has  a  fair  proportion  of  tolerably 
fertile  and  well-cultlvaled  land ;  but  further  W.,  the 
Hants  and  Dorset  downs  occupy  the  surface  nc.irly  to 
Dorchester,  and  form  a  continuous  lieathy,  drcarj',  and 
sterile  tract,  with  but  a  scanty  proportion  even  of  sheep 
pasture. 

To  the  v..  of  the  Anton  river  are  the  chiilk  rangcinf 
the  N.  and  S.  downs,  wliicli  extend  round  fhc  weald 
district  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  ;  Hcachy  Head 
forming  tho  E.  extreme  of  the  S.  Downs,  and  the  bold 
chalk  clifl^  of  the  Dover  Straits  that  of  the  N.  Vmm. 
'i'iie  Alton  hills  extend  between  and  conncit  the  two. 
The  first  are  clotlied  with  fine  pasture.and  form  excellent 
sheep-walks ;  at  their  liasc  extends  the  Icrtile  plai^  of 
(Miichester.  The  tr.ict  of  which  the  N.  Downs  fornii.  llie 
W,  portion  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  cultivated,  and  lore 
and  there  attains  consiilerable  fertility,  though,  (.'eiicr.illy 
speaking,  the  toil  is  meagre  and  arid.  The  weald  dis- 
trict, end  (Bed  by  the  last  range's,  has  In  some  iwrt!  an 
undulating  iineqiml  surface  ;  and  there  are  a  fc'W  detached 
hills  that  attain  considc/ahle  cleYntion  :  taken  ns  a  whole, 
however,  It  mnv  bo  considered  as  forniiiit;  an  extensive 
plain  of  nbiHit  1,0(10  sq.  m.  in  extent,  th-  mhi.  level  Wir. 
tions  of  which  are  from  100  to  200  ft.  aliri  ■  n  ~ -■■  The 
soil  Is  principally  c\ay ;  in  parts  very  still. n  :  ..rtiicsii'ijn 
others  mixed  with  s.ind  in  various  projii  rtions.  Tie 
wliole  is  under  cultivation,  and  Includes  many  breadtti 
of  luxuriant  pasture ;  at  the  E.  extreme  it  Korcni; 
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Marah  an  aUuvlal  tract  of  about  60,000  acrea,  which  hai  | 
iu.V.n  reclaimed  from  the  tea,  and  li  defended  firom  its 
mrroachmenti  by  embankment!.    Thla  marah  ia,  for  the 
mmt  cart,  remBrkahly  fertile. 

Ceilogy.  —  A  brief  aketch  of  the  geological  atructure 
nf  Fnuliind  will  be  best  accomplithed  by  commencing 
wltli  the  mountain  raugea  on  Its  W.  aide,  and  thence, 
following  the  general  direction  of  the  fucceasive  rock 
ttrata-  of  these,  the  primary  and  transition,  or  (as  they 
ore  now  more  correctly  dealgnated)  Plutonic  and  meta- 
mornhic  formatlona,  conatltute  the  masa  in  the  Cumbrian 
and  Camorian  groupa;  and  that  of  the  S.W.  peninsula, 
all  of  v;hlch  have  a  general  resemblance  in  their  mineral 
romnosition,  though  presenting  some  points  of  local  and 
minor  difference :   thus,  granite,  which  ia  only  traced 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  one  or  two  narta  of  the 
Cumbrian  system,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  Wales,  is  ex- 
tensively developed  in  the   S.  W.  pciiinsuia,  where  it 
Mcupies  a  jtinsiderable  part  of  the  most  elevated  portion 
of  the  range,  in  larpe  interrupted  masses,  flrom  Dartmoor 
10  the  land's  find;  beyond  wiiich  the  Longshlp  Rocks, 
iiid  the  Scilly  Islands,  continue  the  formation  in  the 
same  general  direction,  and  are  supposed   (with  much 
nrobabillty)  to  have  once  formed  continuous  portions  of 
the  ringe.   The  veins  of  tin  ore  also  appear  to  be  limited 
to  this  last  district.    Neither  gneiss  nor  mica  slate  («o 
abundant  in  the  Grampiana)  occurs,  to  any  extent,  in 
either  of  the  ranges   under   consideration  ;   clay  and 
cravwafke  schista,   of  very  various   composition   and 
itxture   forming  the  prevailing  rocks  in  all  of  them. 
The  whole  of  these  strata  are  traversed  by  beds  and 
veins  of  porphyry,  hornblende,  and  trap,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  considevably  inclined  and  contorted,  every 
where  presenting  Indications  of  powerful   disturbing 
rauacs  and  of  having  been  upheaved,  but  there  are  no 
t'aces  of  volcanic  action.    In  the  Carnarvonshire  ranges 
elevated  beaches  occur  at  the  height  of  1,000  ft.  and 
uimards  above  the  sea  level,  which  are  formed  of  gravel 
ami  fragments  of  recent  shells,  precisely  similar  to  the 
present  marine  beaches ;  similar  beaches  also  occur  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Cornwall  and  S.  coast  of  Devon,  from 
0  to  30  ft.  above  the  present  reach  of  the  tides. 
Tlie  veins  of  tin  and  copper  which  interse<;t  the  strata 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  make  tho  S.W.  peninsula  one 
(if  the  most  important  raining  districts  in  the  kingdom. 
These  voins,  or  lodes,  have  all  a  general  E.  and  W.  di. 
.ection,  and  are  intersected  bv  others  in  an  opposite 
'hence  called  cross-courses),  which,  by  heaving  or  dis- 
iurbing  the  regular  course  of  tlie  lodes,  are  often  the 
cause  of  great  perplexity  and  expense  in  mining  ope- 
rations ;  a  large  dike  o;   this  kind  traverses  Cornwall, 
from  one  coast  to  the  other,  throuqh  ita  chief  mining  dis- 
trict, int^•ser'ing  and  disturbing  the  course  of  every  one 
of  its  lodes.     Besides  these  lodes  of  tin  and  copper, 
which  furnish  the  chief  mineral  riches  of  this  range, 
lead  ore  occurs  in  some  of  the  cross-courses,  and  has 
been  extensively  worked  at  Beer  Alston  on  the  Tamar, 
and  one  or  two  other  localities  :  iron  is  also  found  in 
similar  dikes  near  I.ostwithiel,  in  Cornwall,  and  at  the 
llerryhead  on  the  coast  of  Devon ;  from  each  of  which 
places  many  thousand  tons  are  annually  shipped  Ibr  the 
supply  of  the  Welsh  furnaces. 

Plumbago  and  manganese  occur  on  the  E .  side  of  Dart- 
moor, both  which  are  worked  to  some  extent,  and  shipped 
at  Exeter  for  the  manufacturing  districts.  Porcelain, 
pipe,  and  common  potters'  clay,  are  also  productions 
occurring  m  <iiis  tract,  and  are  largely  ship|)ed  for  the 
Staffordshire  »nd  other  potteries ;  granite  and  roofing 
slate  are  «il'  o  quarried  in  a  few  localities.  This  last  forms 
the  most  important  production  in  the  corresponding  rock 
formations  of  Wales,  the  quarries  of  Penrhyn  and  Llan. 
berris.in  Carnarvonshire,  being  the  largest,  and  furnish- 
ing the  finest  slates  in  the  kingdom  ;  some  copper  veins 
also  occur  in  various  parts  of  this  group,  though  of  very 
minor.importanee  compared  with  those  of  Cornwall ;  in 
tliel'arys  mountain,  how  over,  on  the  N.  side  of  Anglesea, 
a  very  extensive  deposit  of  that  ore  was  discovered 
In  tlie  course  of  last  century,  and  formed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  most  productive  mine  in  the  king- 
dom ;  it  is  still  worked,  though  at  present  the  produce  is 
very  limited.  (,S^  Anglesea.)  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
lime  island  moiia  marble,  or  verd  antique,  is  quarried 
for  various  ornamental  purposes,  at  the  termination  of 
a  large  porphyry  dike  wliich  traverses  the  district. 

In  tile  Cumbrian  group,  the  most  remarkable  mineral 
production  is  the  famous  graphite,  or  plumbago,  wl)fch 
occurs  in  an  irregular  pipe-vein  at  Botallcr  in  Borrodale. 
A  few  lead  veins  also  occur,  and  are  worked  'to  a  limited 
extent,  on  the  N.  E.  aide  of  the  range ;  at  Coniston, 
copper  veins  are  wrought  on  a  small  scnle;  and  near 
Ulverstmi,  haimatettc  ore,  which  produces  Iron  of  a  very 
ductile  quality,  which  is  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
oarding-wire ;  a  few  quarries  of  roofing  slate  are  also 
worked  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  three  main  groups  we  have  been  describing,  similar 
rock  formations  occur  in  a  few  Isolatinl  ridges,  of  which 
liie  most  prominent  arc  the  Malvern  Uilia,  that  traverse 


the  cos  of  Worcester  and  Hereford ;  the  Llckle  Hill, 
N.E.  of  the  last;  the  Charnwood  range  in  Leiceater- 
shlre ;  and  a  few  intermediate  rocks  along  the  N.  side  of 
Warwickshire.  Basaltic  rocks  also  occur  in  the  Wrekin 
and  Caradoc  hills,  and  along  the  limits  of  the  mountain 
line,  both  in  Derby  and  Durham  :  a  largo  basaltic  dike 
also  traverses  Yorkshire,  from  Middlotun  to  tho  aea> 
coast  S.  of  Whitby. 

The  mountain  lime  and  coal  formations  ore  the  next  in 
order,  being  limited  on  tho  W.  by  those  last  described  ; 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  lioa,  which  formation  may  be 
traced,  by  a  wavmg  but  conlinuoua  line,  through  the 
kingdom,  from  the  N.E.  const  (between  the  mouth  of 
the  Teea  and  Whitby),  by  Charnwood  Foreat,  Evesham, 
Gloucester,  Bath,  and  Axinmster,  to  the  S.W.  coast  at 
Lyme  Regis.  All  the  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  its  manui^uring  establish- 
ments, arc  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  this  line,  by  which 
the  three  lower  of  what  are  usually  termed  secondary 
formations  are  limited.  In  the  mountain  lime  of  the 
Pennine  range  are  the  chief  lead  mines  of  the  kingdom : 
in  that  part  of  it  which  extends  through  Allendale  and 
Alston  Moor,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cross  Pell,  the  ore  occurs 
In  E.  and  W.  veins,  that  are  heaved  and  disturbed  by  N, 
and  .S.  courses,  as  those  in  Cornwall.  In  the  Derby 
portion  of  the  <-ange  many  lead  mines  also  occur,  that 
nave  been  wrought  from  a  very  remote  sra ;  and  others 
in  the  same  formation  in  Flintshire,  near  the  Kstuary  of 
the  Dee,  Tlie  coal  fieMs  to  which  England,  and,  in- 
deed, the  empire,  is  mainly  indebted  for  her  manufactur- 
ing superiority  (see  an/e,  p.  451.),  may  bt  thus  briefly 
enumerated :  those  of  Nortliumberlan.i  ar.d  Durham 
extend  from  the  Tweed  to  the  'i'ees,  bctwtc!.  the  moun- 
tain lime  and  the  sea-coast ;  the  most  northerly  has  only 
been  partially  explored,  and  is  worked,  on  a  limited  _ 
scale,  chiefly  for  local  purposes.  Tl.a  coal  Held  of  S.  ~ 
Northumberland  and  Durham  extends  about  .Wm.  K. 
and  S..  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  12  to  16  m. 
The  seams  or  beds  dip  S.E.,  and  crop  out  successively 
in  an  opposite  direction,  so  that  none  of  the  beds  extend 
through  the  entire  limits  of  the  district :  tho  two  thickest 
and  best  (high  and  lov  main)  are  6  ft.  thick,  and  are 
separated  by  strata  of  shale,  s.-\ndstone,  and  smaller 
seams  of  coal,  of  the  aggregate  average  thickness  of  360  ft. 
The  mines  in  this  district  furnish  annually  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  coal,  of  which  about  4,700,000  tons  are  sent  to  Lon- 
don and  the  S.  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  1,000,000  to  fo- 
reign parts.  Various  and  very  discordant  estimates  have 
been  iramed  of  th;;  period  th.it  will  probably  be  required 
to  exhaust  this  vast  deposit  of  <\iel.  But  the  district  has 
not  been  sufficient!/  explored  to  admit  of  such  estimates 
t>eing  framed  on  any  tiling  like  solid  grounds ;  and,  no 
doubt,  were  any  dehciency  in  the  supply  of  coal  appre- 
hended, methods  would  be  found  for  materially  diminish- 
ing the  immense  quantities  now  left  in  the  mines,  as  well 
as  for  reducing  the  waste. 

The  Whitehaven  is  a  small  but  valuable  field,  between 
the  Cumbrian  mountains  and  the  Irish  Sea,  under  which 
the  adits  of  several  of  its  mines  are  driven :  the  coal  is 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Ireland  and  else- 
where. The  Yorkshire  and  Derby  fields  extend  N.  and 
S.  about 70m.,  from  Leeds  onward;  their  breadth,  he. 
tween  Halifax  and  Abcriord,  being  about  2.')  m.,  but  it 
diminishes  considerably  through  the  Derbyshire  part,  to 
its  S.  extreme,  near  Nottingham. 

Most  of  the  coal  raised  in  Yorkshire  is  consumed  in  its 
extensive  woollen,  iron, and  hardware  manufactories,  and 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  its  numerous  population. 
The  Derby  field  supplies,  through  the  medium  of  ca- 
nals, manv  of  the  midland  cos.    The  Lancashire  field  is 
parted  by  a  range  of  hills  from  that  of  Yorkshire,  and 
extends  aloug  their  base  from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham, 
thence  N.  to  Uochdale  and  Colne,  and  W.  to  Prescott 
ne.ir  Liverpool,  h.iving  Manchester  on  its  S.  border. 
Coal  is  excavated  in  various  parts  of  this   extensive 
field,  which  affords  all  but  inexhaustible  supplies  for  the 
various  uses  of  the  most  important  iranufacturing  dis- 
trict in  the  kingdom.     S.  of  the  above,  occur  some 
smaller  fleld^in  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire,  in  tho 
vicinity  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouoh,  Tamworth,  Atherstone, 
and  Coventry.    The  Staffordshire  field  extends  N.  and 
S.  about  10  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  7  m. 
Numerous  beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  various  parts  of 
this  field,  which  also  furnishes  potters'  clay,  and  is  the 
site  of  the  potteries.    The  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley 
field,  in  the  same  co.,  extends  about  14  m.  N.  and  S., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  4  m.,  and  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  any  In  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom.   Two  beds 
of  ironstone,  each  of  considerable  thickness,  also  tra- 
verse the  field,  and  supply  the  innumerable  furnaces  of 
the  district.   The  whole  rests  on  transition  lime,  abound- 
ing in  beautifully  preserved  fossils.    A  few  small  fields 
also  occur  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  of  which  tho 
chief  ia  that  of  Colebrook  Dale,  6  m.  long  by  2  m.  in 
breadth.      This  formation  is  also  traversed  by  iron, 
stone,  and  many  furnaces  and  fnundrics  are  established 
In  the  locality,  though  of  late  years  it  has  not  maintained. 
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its  former  comparative  importance.  The  forest  of  Dean  Iio  witliout  the  asperitas  fHeorum.  (I'd.  Agrlc.  {  i,"i' 
includes  a  viihiable  coal  basin,  which  (geologically  con-  ;  The  climate  of  England  is  chiefly  characterised  lir 
«idor«l)  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  ;  the  difll'rent  heds  of  the  absence  of  extremes  in  temperature,  by  humidity 
coal  and  sandstone  being  regularly  nrr.inged  in  a  rounded  and  by  almost  incessant  variations  within  a  liinitpd 
concavity,  and  resting  on  millstone  grit  and  mountain  j  range?,  peculiarities  ascribablc  to  the  geogrjipliical  no 
lime:  its  extent  is  about  lObyOm.  The  most  S.  of  the  i  sition  of  the  country,  In  contiguity  witli  an  extensive 
Kuglish  fields  extends  .ilK)Ut  2-1  m.,  with  a  breadth  of .')  or  i  continent  on  one  hand,  and  a  vast  ocean  on  tlm 
fi  m.,  through  the  cos.  of  nioui-ester  and  Somerset,  on  other:  the  latter  with  nearly  the  same  temperature 
either  bid?  the  Avcm  ;  but  it  is  overlaid  in  many  i),irt>  by  throughout  the  year,  .and  exerting  an  equalising  influ 
more  recent  formations,  iind  the  coal  seams  are  thin,  and  ence  over  the  contiguous  atmosphere ;  the  otiicr  witli  a 
of  inferior  quality.  The  last  of  those  valuable  depnsitii  v.irying  temperature,  above  that  of  the  ocean  in  sunimpr 
now  left  to  notice,  and  pr<il)ably  also  the  most  extensive  and  lower  during  the  winter  months.  Hence  the  oriirin 
and  Important,  is  the  great  coal  field  of  .S.  Wales,  ex-  and  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  at  diflercnt  pcriucli 
tending  about  100  m.,  from  the  Usk,  in  M(mmouthshire,  of  the  year,  according  to  which  ever  of  those  great  sur- 
through  the  cos.  of  Glamorgan,  ('armnrthen,  and  Pern-  faces  exert  most  rarefying  power  :  those  blowing  Irom 
broke,  to  St.  Bride's  Day,  and  comprising  an  area  of  the  continent  being  comparatively  dry,  whilst  those  from 
about  1,200  sq.  m.  There  are  23  available  seams,  of  the  the  ocean,  being  charged  with  its  exlmialions,  bring  the 
aggregate  average  thickness  of  'jS  ft.,  arranged  in  a  pro-  clii<'f  part  of  the  rain  that  descends,  2-3d8  of  the  whole 
longed  concavity,  ajul  dipping  li'iii  from  the  \.  .ind  S.  '  of  it  falling  on  the  VV.  side  of  the  kingdom,  llainsnre 
towards  a  central  axis  ;  the  deepest  part  of  the  Held  being  more  prevalent  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months 
near  Neath,  where  coal  occurs  700  fathoms  below  the  when  the  higher  relative  temperature  of  the  continpiit' 
liighest  portions  of  the  seams.  The  quality  of  the  yield  and  greater  rarefiictlon  of  (he  atmosphere  in  contact 
variejconsiderably;thaton  the  \V.  side  being  mostly  what     with  it,  cause  aerial  currents  from  the  ocean  to  set  in 

that  illreeticm,  in  order  to  supply  the  comparative  vn- 
cuum  ;  whilst  the  K.  and  N.E.,  winds,  that  frequrutlj 
nreviiil  in  winter  and  8])rlng,  arc  attributable  to  the 
higher  temperature  of  the  sea  iit  those  periods.  An. 
cording  to  a  series  of  observations  made  under  the  di. 


is  termed  dry  coal,  and  the  other  bituminous  coking  coal, 
adapted  to  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  Kxtensive  lieds  of 
that  mineral  also  occur  in  this  district,  wliicli  is  now  the 
teat  of  the  greatest  iron-works  in  tlie  empire.  It  hits 
been  supposed  that  the  Welsli  coal  field  is  of  itself  ca- 
pable of  supplying  a  demand  as  extensive  as  llinr  of  the  rectiun  of  the  lloyal  Society,  the  S.W.  is  the  most  frj! 
entire  kingdom  at  the  present  time  for  from  IjiMH)  to  2,(K)0  quent  wind  in  every  month  of  the  year,  but  is  nicrc 
years  !  prevalent  in  July  and  August  th.-ui  In  any  other;  (he 

'I'lie  new  red  s.ind  occupies  nearly  all  the  remaining  N.K.  prevails  most  in  Jan..  and  from  March  to  Jmic 
portion  of  the  surface  on  to  the  lias  ;  it  consists  of  ueds  inclusive  ;  whilst  the  N.W.  is  most  frequiMit  Irotn  Nov,' 
of  cl.iy,  marl,  gravel,  s.ind,  *.c.,  of  various  texture,-  the  to  March,  and  least  so  In  Sept.  and  Oct.  It  .ilsn  aijpcari 
del)rls  of  older  nick  strata.  Kxtensive  deposits  of  ;  .  from  llie  same  observaticms,  th,it  r.iin  is  less  prevalent  iii 
sum,  .ind  vast  and  all  hut  inexiianstible  beds  of  rock  Marcli  tlian  in  Nov.,  in  the  iiroporticm  of  7  to  li>^  hi 
salt  occur  in  this  formation,  wliich  will  be  elsewhere  April  than  Oct.,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2 ;  and  in  jlav  tii.in 
until  .'il.  The  upper  second.iry  strata  occupy  tiie  siirfice  Si'pt.,  in  the  ratio  of  ,1  to  4  :  hence  the  minnier,  aiiliimii 
from  the  \V.  limits  of  the  lias,  previously  ilescribed,  and  earlier  part  of  v«inter,  are  the  most  humid  poitioni 
to  those  of   the   chalk   Inrmiilion   on   the   K.  ;    which     of  the  year.    The  minor  dlfrerences  of  climali' tiiat  exist 

last   has  the  same  gineral  direction.  Ihoiigh  forming  a         "  ' ""  •    ■■    • 

much  greater  curve,  which  li'rminaies  at  lilher  extreme 
of  the  Mas.  The  strata  im'ln(h>il  nithin  these  liniiis  are 
of  very  various  character,  and  abound  in  fossil  remains  : 
ill  some  parts  they  furnish  lini'  frei'stune  for  biiil<liiig  pur- 
poses ;  III  others,  lime,  fuilirs'  carlli,  .and  pipc-clay. 
I'lieir  aggregate  thickness  has  hct'U  csliinateil  at  between 
2,lKK)aiid  .'l.iiMI  ft.,  all  formed  by  (h'positioii  in  an  oieanic 
lia^in,  as  the  chantcter  and  aliundaiice  of  Ihr  fussil  re- 
mains clearly  Indicate.  The  green  sand  iDrmatioii  rests 
on  those  of  the  oolite,  and  Is  succeeded  by  that  of  eh. ilk, 
l)iitli  alMiundlng  in  marine  testaceims  remains  ;  the  ave- 
/age  thickness  of  the  latter.  'Aheii  fully  developed.  iH'ing 
alKHit  l.IKH)  l>.  It  occupies  the  S.  coa.»l,  from  the  llecul. 
ver  ('lilfs  to  I'olkestime.  and  from  Iteachy  lli'iid  to 
llrijjhton,  stretching  inhuid  from  the  former  round  the 
weald  district,  and  Irom  the  latter  inl  uid  towards  Sali.<- 


witiiiii  the  kingdom  Itsell'are  wholly  in  accordance  viith 
the  aiiove  views  and  observations;  In  I'oriuviijl,  tli« 
annual  average  qiianllty  of  rain  falling  Is  4.'i  in..  ,inil  in 
tiie  \V.  part  of  the  kingdom,  generally,  it  is  found  to 
vary  from  .io  to  .SI  in.  ;  in  thi-  S.i;.  counties,  and  al»iin 
the  mitropulis  ami  its  vicinity,  the  quantity  Is  onlv  Inm 
20  lo  2.'i  111. ;  whilst  Norlolk  has,  in  all  priilMl)iliiv.  ilic 
liast  hiiinid  climate  in  the  kingdom:  .is  yel,  huiKnr, 
siillicient  data  do  not  exist  to  make  other  thaiiiinaiu 
proximate  calciil.ilion  of  liie  average  that  falls  In  nny  r>r 
the  districts,  and  of  course  the  general  averajje  o(  the 
wliole  can  only  be  stateil  in  the  same  i|ualilleii  way.  I  lie 
eslim.ite  made  by  Dr.  Dalton  appears  lo  be,  onllicvihiili', 
the  must  priiise  ami  satislactory  on  this  point :  ai.ii  lir 
maki's  till'  whole  annual  quantity  falling  on  the  siinm 
ot  I' iigland  .and  Wales,  :il  In.;  lo  which  he  adds  a  di'iih 
of.')  Ill  soiqilied  from  the  atmosphere  in  tiie  liirni  iil  lim. 


.'ilu  siiiiplied  (roiii  tlic  atmosphere  in  tiie  Im 
hiiry,  and  thence  ovei  the  Hampshire  and  Dorset  downs     and  cah  iil.ites  that  2.'t  in.  of  the  whole  are  carrieil  oil  Iv 
marly  to  Dorchester :  the  liikiicn,  in  Hants  (I.Oil  tl.),  Is     evaporalinn,  and  (lie  remaining  1.1  In.  thri>ii).'li  Ilie  inr'. 


tile  highest  iunimit  of  the  chalk.  The  geiiiral  dip  of  all 
the  strata,  from  llie  lias  totheilialk  inclusive,  is  S. I''., 
and  very  gradual  :  a  line  frinii  llie  N.  escarpioeiil  iif  lliu 
cli.ilk  in  Herksliire  to  the  Malvern  IliHs,  vviuild  Intersect 
the  llasset  edges  of  the  entire  series,  'llie  deposits 
almvi  tlie.<e  are  cliiiily  limileii  lo  tin'  S  K.  cos.,  and  have 
llllle  of  variety  or  well-marked  character  to  ilisliiigulsb 
theiiii  the  chief  are  lliose  of  the  l.iiiiilon  and  ijhistie 
cla'  s,  (H'l'iipying  the  b.isiii  of  the  Tliaiiies.  l-'ormatiniis  of 
tliiiilar  character  extend  almiK  tiie  »>'a-(oa«l.  (riiiii  llrigh- 
tun  til  Southamplmi,  and  m  copy  a  piirlion  i>f  llie  Isle  of 
Wight.  I'be  siinily  siratalhal  incur  in  seveial  of  Ibe  S. 
ens.,  and  kiiiwn  liy  me  general  name  ul  llagsliut  sand; 
llii>  mixliire  of  ferriigliieiiiis  s.iiid  iiiul  el.i)  Willi  chalk 
fragiiienis  (crrg)  that  oci  iipy  the  I'.,  parts  ul  Nurlolk 
and  .Siilliilk  ;  and  llie  sllil  mure  riTciit  alliivl.il  de- 
puslis  iif  llulileriiess,  the  lens,  and  Ituiniiey  Marsh  t 
all  oliviuiisly  cunsllluleil  of  tlie  debris  uf  ulder  rock 
fiiniialiiiiis,  and  the  lalter  resiilliiig  Irom  almuv|i|ierlc, 
oceanic,  and  other  iiresriiil^v  existing  liilliieiMes  niiH  In 
ai'live  o|ieratlun.  (Iiir  limits  will  nut  permil  iiiiiir  than 
a  brief  relereiice  lo  utber  loleresliiig  geuliiglial  pheiiu. 
meiia  ;  mn  li  as  the  lneililers  and  Ir  igmeiils  of  rucks  from 
(he  t'uiiilirlan  and  Wihh  muiiiilaiiK  tliat  are  strewed 
liver  siiiiie  uf  the  mldlaiid  ci»  ;  (he  IhiIs  ul  ch.ilk. 
niiil,  and  gravel,  liial  iici  or  at  great  ill<taiircs  friim  Ihe 
main  luiiiialiuna,  and  are  luuml  cappinu  snmoiils  ot 
•Ihers,  wholly  dlin-renl  i  ami  Ihe  niuaiiK  nf  inauiiiil- 
feroin  e-  .iiials  In  Ihe  lime  caverns  nf  Vuik  and  Devun  ; 
inch   ns  tliote  ul   the  exiliiii    spei  Ics   of  Ihe   elepliiiiil, 

lit  ana,  In-ar.  ^c  ,  whirl «l  nine  li.ive  ranged  over  the 

tlisliicia  III  which  these  relics  are  ilepiislleil. 

The  only  niediilnal  soriiigs  ul  Imjiurlance  iiri>  flinse 
of  Ihe  CI".  Dirliy,  (iloiii e«lir,  Hiiii  .*>uMier»el,  which 
will  be  ruiind  fnliy  described  under  the  iienila  of  tht'lr 
reipirlive  liiialilles 

<V/«H.i/«-.  —  !  he  IliillOi  »ky  l«  triilv  «iid  ly  Taillin 
l<)  be  rt\bril  iiihnhiit  -ir  tiiirilm  Jn^/iiin,  but  .il'ii  l'> 


diiini  of  the  varluiis  rivers  to  the  ocean.  We  hair  |rr. 
vioiisly  iiiilleed  the  liniiled  rnll^'e  ui  Ihe  IIk  rmmnrtif, 
wliicli  at  Ihe  coldest  period  (.Ian.)  seliliim  l.ills  nimh 
beluw  the  Ireciing  puiiit,  and  at  Ih.'  vvnrniest  l.hilyp.nil 
Aug.)  as  rarely  rises  hlgliei  than  ■ -i"  I'alir..  Ilioiic'h  !<■• 
caslonal  inslances  of  greater  vari.iliiin  may  be  cllnl.  In 
llie  N.  COS.  from  Iheir  contiguilv  lo  the  sea  on  liihir 
side,  Ibe  range  Is  still  mure  liniiled,  r.irely  exceediiiv  i.V 
ur  falling  mure  than  It-^  or  4  '  IhIuw  rero  :  so  Ih.il  ilnlr 
mean  aiiiiiial  temperature  Is  wllhin  2  urilOurtiiiMin 
Ihe  S  ciiasl.  In  a  general  view,  how  ever,  Die  liilhiemiM,! 
liie  ocean  in  lemiierlng  Ihe  atmosphere  las  well  ,'ik  in  Ihr 
liimilililv  itimpiirlslisgre.ilesl  uii  Ihe  W.  siileol'lln  kiii||. 
duiii,  ami  niusl  sii  williiii  the  limils  uflhe  S.\V.|ieniiiniU; 
Hie  le'':peralure  uf  Ihi  oceiiii  on  thai  sld,' being,  diiiiiin 
llieculde't  seasuii.  rarely  ^  ■  low  as  Ml',  whilst  tli.il  if 
Ihe  tierman  Oican,  on  the  iilier,  cMcpl  In  llie  liil;li|if 
summer,  selilnm  exceeds  4,"  Kalir.  On  the  wliole,  lln' 
most  obvluiis  ditTerence  that  occurs  In  Ihe  lunil  cliiniln 
of  Hie  ,N.  and  .s.  parts  of  I  lie  kiiigdum  is  Ihe  liiliiirii  i  f 
■piiiig  in  Hie  fornier  as  compared  with  Hie  l.illi  r ,  .iliin 
average  aliuiil  a  lorliiight  iM'twceii  Ihe  co«.  N.  ul  llr 
.Mersey  and  lliunber.  and  lliose  ol  Ihe  S.  and  S.U.  Ih' 
liH'.ileileii  111  the  W.  moiiiilaiii  ranges  is  cuiisldi'r.ililr.i"! 
lemls  to  increase.  In  a  greater  ratio  than  vvmilil  ulhrruli' 
be  the  case.  Hie  quantltv  uf  rain  lalling  in  their  viniuiv; 
bill,  as  a  whole.  Hie  elevalion  of  thesnrlaee  is  lie  vilii  iii" 
cuiislilcralile  n*  lo  linve  nny  reinarkalile  liilhiciiir  mi  t^l' 
general  i  haracler  of  the  cliniate.  The  fens  en  Ihr  F. 
coast,  mid  the  wolds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  are  Ihr  m<j 
traits  of  any  exieni  where  Hie  siiperAiloiis  monlnif 
would,  bill  hir  nrlillclal  ini'ain.  Ik-  'el  lUied  Innit inniiidi 
to  gener.ile  mlasnia  :  In  nlmiol  every  ul  her  prt  eflK 
('oiiiilr>  Ihe  siirlare  has  ■iinii  lent  elevalii  i<  anil  inniiml'!,' 
I"  l.iiilltale  (he  frei'  pen  illation  of  water,  aii.l  In  nmiluil 
(be  super Miiily  by  iialiiral  menus  to  iheiiiinieruiis'lo'ti'i 
dial  Inferseil  It  ;  so  Hial  no  where  can  its  phislriil  He.  • 
lute  be  s.iiil  locxcrl  mi  liijnrii'iisiolUieiiieoiilliiiliiM'i 
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'um.    (I'it-  AgHc.  ?,i(7) 
chiefly  characterised   hj 
mperature,  by  humiilily, 
iations  withhi  a  lliniicd 
to  the  geographical  po- 
Igiiity  with  an  extensive 
a   vast    ocean    on   the 
r  the  same  temperature 
rtlng  an  equalising  inflii. 
sphere ;  the  otticr  with  a 
It  of  the  ocean  in  summer, 
lonths.     Hence  the  origin 
winds  at  iliflorcnt  periwli 
1  ever  of  those  gre;it  sur- 
wer  :  those  hlowing  from 
ely  dry,  whilst  those  frcim 
its  exhalations,  bring  the 
icenda,  2-3ds  of  the  whole 
the  kingdom,    llains  are 
mer  and  autumnal  mnntln, 
pcrature  of  the  continent, 
le  atmosphere  in  contact 
from  the  ocean  to  set  in 
nply  the  comparative  va- 
K.,  winds,  that  frequrnilj 
g,  are  attributaliic  to  ihe 
iea  at  those  periods.    Ar. 
iitions  made  under  the  di- 
ttie  .S.W.  ia  the  most  frc. 
of  the  year,  hut  is  tiKirc 
It  tlian  in  any  other;  llic 
and  from  March  to  Jnne, 
s  most  frequent  from  Nov. 
.  and  Oct.    It  .ilso  appear", 
hat  rain  is  less  prevalenl  in 
proportion  of  7  lo  I'J;  in 
iif  1  to  'i  ;  and  in  Miiy  than 
lence  the  tumnier,  .iiitumn, 
■c  the  most  hnniid  pniiiimi 
•reiicea  of  climate  lliat  exist 
>  wholly  in  aeeordanoe  «illi 
vations:    In   Cornwall,  tli» 
rain  falling  ia  4.'>  in.,  ami  in 
11,  generally,  it  is  fiMinil  In 
e  S.K.  counties,  and  iil-oin 
ty,  the  (inantity  Is  only  Irom 
has,  in  all  prol'.ilillity,  Iho 
kinmlom:  "S  yel,  howevir, 
to  make  other  than  an  ap. 
e  arenige  that  falls  in  any  >'( 
Ihe  general  average  of  llir 
Ihe  8an\ei|iialilied\\ay,    Ihe 
n  appears  lo  he, imtlu'M hull', 
letory  on  this  point :  ai.il  lii' 
mtily  falling  on  the  siir'.io' 
1  ;  to  which  lie  adds  a  (iii'ih 
nos|diere  in  tiie  formofil(\<, 
llie  wliideare  carried  ell  I'V 
ling  i;i  in.  throijiili  Ihe  im- 
lo  thi-  ocean.     Wehavei-rr. 
rall^■e  ni'  the  tliernnniictir, 
id  i.lBii.i  seldom  t.ills  miidi 
11(1  at  111''  warmest  (.Inly  ami 
■t  llian    'lO  I'nlir.,  IlioiiKli  !«■• 
•r  vai'i.Ulon  nuiv  l>e  elteil.    In 
itigullv  to  till'  sea  ('ii  elllnf 
lliiill<'d.  rarely  exeeeilinf  ^^' 
4  '  hel'iw   r.ero  :  so  Ih.il  lluii 

is  vKilhln  'J    or  :i"<il  111 " 

lew,  however, the iiillnemc 111 
nlniosphere  las  veil  a*  inllii' 
lest  .inlheW.sldeolllMkiiiK- 
ellniitaoflheS.W.petiliiMiU; 
m  (Ml  that  vWli'heliin,  iliiiiiik' 
,  low  as  wr,  whilst  lliat  '•( 
illier,  except  in  the  livlalil  'I 
,,,''  I'uhr.     «»n  Ihewlioli',  11"' 
at  occurs  In  Ihe  hical  eliniiilc* 
Ihe  kingdom  Is  Ihe  lalrm  ><". 
iTiparrd  with  liie  l.ilt.r,  .'I  ii'i 
I  |„.|w,.en  the  <<"■>,■."'■,,"' 
Iliosrol  Ihe  S.  andS.\\   \\r 
l.iio  iange«lscon»iileral'li'.a"'l 
ilrr  ratio  llian  would  nilii  roi.e 
,1  ,;,ln  tailing  in  their  vuimiy; 
iinol  thesurlacc  ii  im  »lii  ro>" 
i-vriniarkahleiurtucnceeiilb'- 
(flniate.      Tlie  fens  en  tl>i'    • 
..lit  and  Sussex,  are  llie  ""'> 
,ti'   the   siiperfliioin   mni.liiif 
„,,„,   Ik-  'Cloned  Imiii  eno'ifh 
:,l,o vcr,  other  I'M  "fill' 

ni'irnieh'»Rii.  "n";l<""r'; 

ilailouofwalcr,  ao.ltncnivluil 
nu,nittoth"nonieri.ii««l'"" 
MM  where  ran  il«ph\slc»"";'- 
j,„„,>,.nilliieiiveuiill>"""'»" 
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The  mire  general  enclosure  and  cultivation  of  the  sur-    known,  they  might  be  8U|iposcd  to  be  indigenou).  Those 
face  wit  lin  the  last  century  muit  also  have  greatly  aug-  I  species  of  fruits  that  require  a  powerful  sun  to  bring  them 


mented  these  labilities,  and  improved  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  which,  however,  .is  regards  its  chief  character- 
istics seems  to  bo  mucli  the  same  as  when  Cicaar  and 
Tacitus  deacrilted  it.  There  appears  but  little  foundation 
for  the  notion  once  prevalent  tliat  the  climate  has  dete- 
riorated, and  become  colder  ;  an  inference  from  the  fact 
of  vineyards  having  once  been  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  various  parts  of  the  country :  but  the  same  accounts 
niso  prove  tliat  verjuice  formed  no  inconsiderable  part, 
■ind  in  some  summers  constituted  the  only  produce  of 
these  vineyards.  It  is  probable  that  a  better  result  than 
this  migiit  be  obtained  in  the  present  day,  were  favour- 
able siiots  selected,  and  any  probable  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  the  thermometer  on  an  average  of  the  whole 
vear  iias  been  estimated  at  11°  for  the  metropolis,  14°  for 
the  midland  counties  generally,  and  h^  for  Cornwall ;  but 
the  extent  of  the  daily  range  of  course  varies  with  tlie  ,     . 

dill'ercnt  seasons,  being  greatest  when  th(!  sun  has  most  j  to  the  adornment  of  the  sceiiery :  of  the  less  common 
influence,  and  the  processes  of  evanoratiou  and  radiation  !  kinds,  the  tamarisk,  musk,  gentian,  and  a  few  others,  are 
are  In  most  active  operation.  The  mean  diirerenee  he.  1  limited  to  the  .S.W.  peninsula;  the  hop,  briony,  phca- 
tiveen  the  coldest  and  the  warmest  months  of  the  year  !  sant  eye,  S:c.,  to  the  midland  cos.  j  the  juniper,  par- 
has  been  stated  at,  for  Loudon  2(P,  Cornwall  1*4°^  and  i  nassia,  and  a  few  others,  to  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
I'.ngland  generally  'ii^"  \  but  these,  and  similar  ealcu-  j  Wales,  and  tlie  N,  cos.;  and  the  water  lily  can  only 
lalhins,  can  only  be  considered  as  probable  approx.  i  be  considered  in  its  native  locality  wlien  expanding  its 
imatloiis  to  the  truth,  di'dueed  from  such  series  of  obser-  !  fine  flowers  on  the  surface  of  the  Cumbrian  lakes.  The 
v.ntions  .IS  exist;   which,  however,  are  fur  too  few  and  j  foxglove,  hcnb.ine,  hemlock,  nightshade  (Atrdfia),  and 


to  maturity  do  not,  indeed,  answer  in  our  climate,  except 
artilicial  means  be  employed  in  ripening  them,  llut  the 
more  useful  kinds  attain  to  perfection.  Solum  prtcter 
oleam  vileniqtie,  et  cetera  calidwrihiis  terris  oriri  tuetn, 
patinis  frvgum,  jecutidum  ;  tnrde  milescunl  cHh  pro- 
veniunt ;  cadiinnve  utritisque  rci  causa,  muUui  humor 
terra lumquf  emiqur.    {Tacit.  Agric.  §  12.) 

ortlie  smaller  lu^rhaceous  plants  our  limits  only  permit 
the  notice  of  a  few  must  characteristic  of  the  features  of  an 
Knglish  landscape,  or  which  are  otherwise  distinguished 
for  their  beauty  and  rarity.  Of  these,  the  various  grasses 
that  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant 
growth,  and  to  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface.  In 
a  literal  sense,  with  perpetual  verdure,  claim  precedence ; 
of  flowers,  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip,  violet,  and  lesser 
celandine,  are  tlie  most  common  and  most  universal  fa- 
vourites, next  which,  oerhaps,  the  woodbine,  eglantine, 
hyacinth,  hareliell,  aim  goldcups,  contribute  more  largely 


hmiied  to  niidie  further  details  or  generalisations  of  any 
nriclieai  iililily. 

llie  great  drawiiacka  upon  the  climate  are  the  preva- 
lence of  cold,  biting  N.K.  winds  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
whicli  freipiently  render  tliein  the  most  disagreealile 
season  of  tlie  vear ;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  wet 
summers  and'harvests.  The  crops  in  Kiijjland  are  very 
r.irely  injured  by  droughts  ;  but  tliey  not  unfreciuently 
sull'er  from  excess  of  humidity.  In  Cornwall,  where 
the  climate  Is  most  equal,  .aui\  the  winters  the  mildest, 
Ihe  moisture  and  coolness  of  t'y  summers  are  such  that 


the  Ciciita  I'irosa  of  the  Cambridge  fens,  are  almost  the 
only  species  that  possess  active  medicinal  uualitics.  The 
voad,  madder,  teazel,  hop,  flax,  biickwiieat,  clovers, 
tares,  and  mciilots  ;  together  with  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
cabbage,  sea  kale,  and  asparagus,  comprise  the  chief  in- 
digenous species  availalile  for  ecommiical  purposes ; 
whilst  the  mLsletoe  and  ivy  claim  a  passing  notice  from 
traditional  associations.  Of  cryptogamous  plants  there 
ex  1st  alioni  ,1liO  distinct  species  ol  moss,  and  upwards  of  .^00 
af  A/)itr, that  is,  lieiiens  and  sea  weeds:  two  ortlireeofthe 
lieliens  are  identical  with  those  extensively  used  as  dyes. 


the  Iriiit  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  raised  in  tlie  more  i  but  they  se.ircely  occur  any  where  in  sufficient  abundance 

to  be  wortii  collecting;  various  species  of  sea  weed  arc 


K,  anil  nilclland  counties, at  the  same  lime  that  it  arrives 
later  at  maturity. 

iigitalilc  I'roiluclions The  Klora  of  the  kingdom 

coiiipiises  hetween  1.4(11)  ami  I  ,.'i(X)  indigenous  species  of 
uhaiieogainoiis  iilants,  of  which  upwards  of  IIKI  belong 
to  tlie  (.rasi  family  :  these,  together  with  the  furze  (  ['A  j 
fKin;i,.  «*  and  nanus),  tlie  three  comnion  heaths  (/i'/ra/i>, 
fimivi/,  and  riitfiaris),  and  tlie  dill'ereiit  kinds  of  ruslies 
,111(1  s,-.U;es,  occupy  a  vcrv  large  Biirl'aee,  and  perhaps 
characterise  better  than  aiiy  otiier  the  ii.iture  and  eapa 
hililii'S  of  the  tr.aets  they  occupy.  The  o;ik  ( Unrrcus  ID- 
hiir)  IS  tlie  king  of  native  Itritisii  trees,  and  supplies  tlie 
timber  of  wliieli  our  finest  ships  are  liuilt.  llciieethe 
oak  is  iiitiniately  assoch'ted  with  tlie  maritinii'  glories  of 
KiiKiand.  Take  it  for  all  in  all.  It  Is  prob.ilily  the  best 
limber  of  which  we  have  any  certain  know  ledge.  Some 
is  harder,  some  more  ditHiult  to  rend,  and  some  less 
eapalile  of  lieiii^'  broken  across ;  but  none  eonlains  all  the 
thiie  (iiiiilities  in  such  great  and  equal  proportions ;  and 
lliin,  lor  at  once  supporting  a  weight,  reslslini.;  a  straiu, 
ami  not  splintering  liy  a  caiiiion-sliol.  it  is  sii'ierior  to 
cury  other  timlier.  In  lavoiiraliie  soils  it  will  IhiurUh 
at  ail  elevatiiin  III  7110  It.  The  asii.  alder,  and  li.wtiiorii, 
Ihrive,  under  sinillar  ,  ircnnistaiices,  at  sihiH,  ;  (he  fir 
(/'.  si/lcilris  —  ii.'-  I'liiy  indigenoua  spedes)  at  I.IKKIII.  j 
the  iiiouiitaln  ash,  and  some  of  the  smaller  and  proslrate 
varieties  of  Ihe  w  illow  trilie,  ascend  nearly  to  the  hlghi'pt 
•imiinils;  whilst  the  hornbeam,  lime,  maple,  poplar,  aim 
(4in,  nourish  only  in  iocailtiei  much  less  elevated  than 
anv  of  the  preceding.  Tlie  beech  and  syc.uiiore  reacli 
7  SI  and  MNi  It.  respectively  ;  but  these,  thmigh  long  per- 
iidlr  niliiiallsed,  are  loreigii  inlroiluetioiu,  as  are  also 
the  larches.  |iiiie«,  chesliiiit,  iiiirse-i  liealnul,  and  many 
olliers  that  Mourisli  and  utaili  lo  consideiable  size  in  the 
I'xleiisiie  I'urki  and  id.iiilallons  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
InilltfemnK  fruits,  the  ilsl  is  very  scanty  ;  llie  pear,  c  rah. 
incillar,  wild  cherry,  bullace,  r.ispberry,  blackberry, 
gooselierry.  currant,  strawiierry,  and  cranberry,  being 
nearly.  II  nol  quite,  all  that  can  be  so  called  ;  and  Ihe 
lireali  r  pait  of  tlii'M-,  In  tin  ir  njitiirai  stale,  can  siarci  ly 
chihii  III  rank  a>  such  in  Ihe  more  conimou  acceptation 
ofihe  wiird. 

K.vi  ry  line  la  ready  lo  admit  Ih.i  Kngland  Is  indebted 
In  coinineree,  or  to  her  Inlercouise  with  other  liAliona, 
tor  n  Very  large  proporlioii  of  her  siip.'rior  wealth  a  d 
nmilnris.  Hut  it  is  imw  seen  tliat  her  olillgations  In  lliia 
M'speit  are  re.illy  iiiiii  li  greater  111  in  Is  giiiiially  kii|i- 
I'liieil.  We  are  not  iiidcbted  to  foreign  coiinlrlea  hir 
inere  liixnrio  and  siiperlliiities,  but  lor  the  greater  part 
(if  lliiise  pluiilB  and  vegelalih's  tha'  tiipply  tliu  largest 
iK'Mlon  of  our  fiMiil.  We  li.ive  brought  from  aliriMil  all 
(1111  bread  corns,  our  potnloes,  most  I'.irl  of  our  g.inlen 
>liiir>  and  fnills  ;  wllli  liiqc,  liiriii|is,  and  ii  vast  v.irlely 
(if  ii-i'liiliiiiilorii.imi  iilal  ve)!elalilepr(Hliii  Is.  Hill  II  la  Ihe 
II"'hI  hirluiie  ol  I'ligland  that  most  of  there  are  so  nil- 
iiiirnh'v  siiitrd  (u  lliv  soil,  that,  unless  lliv  contrary  w ere  I  a|xT lei )  of  imeuohi,  or  the  tuutli-blllcti  tribe  (ilirlkeSi 


thrown  aliiiiidanlly  on  some  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
collected  as  a  manure,  but  are  no  wlie.e,  we  believe,  con- 
verted  into  kelji  or  liarilla. 

/.(xilii/;!/ — Wltliout  recurring  to  an  older  geological 
period,  wlieu  the  animals,  whose  bones  arc  found  In  the 
llmeslone  caves  of  Yorkshire  and  Devon,  occupied  tlio 
country,  we  tiinl  tliat,  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  was  in  a  great  degree  overspread  with  vast  fo- 
rests, the  abodes  of  many  wiltl  aniniale,  which,  as  well  ai 
tlieir  coverts,  have  now  wholly  disanpearcd.  The  bear 
may  lie  traced  as  an  inhabitant  of  these  down  to  A.  I), 
Il>.'i7,  .and  m„y  have  existed  later:  the  lieaver  to  II8H, 
when  its  habits  were  noticed  and  described  by  Giriddu* 
t  iimiireiisis,  as  w  Unessed  by  him  on  tiie  'I'eitI  i  many  no- 
ticer,  of  wolves  occur  so  recently  as  the  reign  of  Kdw,  I., 
notwillistanding  the  war  of  extirpation  waged  against 
tliem  by  l-.ilgar.  The  N<  w  Forest  In  llampsliire  was  the 
latest  r'  sort  of  the  wild  hoar,  which  must  have  been  ex- 
tirpated during  the  period  of  the  last  civil  war :  the  wild 
cat  has  disappeared  fiiiiii  its  latest  haunts  —  IJiimberlaiiil 
and  Westmorland  — witliin  living  memory,  but  is  still 
loiind  in  Scotland.  The  wild  ox(f'>'i/>i  has  only  es- 
caped a  sliiiilar  i.ile,  by  having  been  pre;.erved  as  a  cu- 
riosity In  Cliillliigvvortn  I'ark  near  llerwi(k,and  in  one  or 
two  oilier  localities,  where  this  lierce  and  distinct  breed 
(with  crcain-diloured  hide,  black  miutle,  and  downward- 
bent  liorns )  may  still  he  seen.  The  :-lag,  fidlotv  deer,  and 
roe  have  al-o  been  »:ived  by  similar  iiiterf.rciice  and  iiio- 
Icclion.  Tlie  Indigenous  quadrupeds  now  existent  In  n 
wild  slate  ,ire  —  the  fox,  badgci,  nolecat,  beech  aiul  pIno 
martens,  otter,  wea>el,  iloal,  beiiui  hog,  mide,  land  and 
water  shrews,  sijiiirrel,  hare,  ralihll,  dormouae.  Held  and 
water  leinmliigs,  black  rat,  common,  llchi,  and  harveat 
mice,  and  six  species  o!'  tlie  bat  triU'.  Of  cetaceous  mam- 
loal  i.i,  t  he  raior-back  and  porpoise  are  the  mily  species  that 
occur  witli  any  freiiueiicy,  though  such  Hals  as  comprlao 
slraiiglers  iiutice  III  or  U  others,  ,is  of  occasional  occur- 
rence on  Hie  coasts.  The  Norway  lal  Is  an  ai;;crtaineil 
imniigranl.  which  has  warred  with  the  indigenous  aiieciet, 
and  ni.ide  it  by  bir  the  scarces"  of  the  twii.  The  ilomea- 
ticated  aiilinids  and  poiillry  will  Im'  iiotii cd  under  another 
head.  The  great  bustard  apiicara  to  Ih<  almost  the  imly 
spei  Ii  a  III  bird  that  lias  been  liaiiished  from  the  kingdom 
by  the  cxlenslon  nf  ciiclnsurca  audi  ultivallon  ;  althougli 
the  lillli  rii  and  two  or  lliree  others  have  la'come  scarcer, 
and  liav"  wholly  deserted  many  of  their  aiichnl  linunta, 
vet  tliev  mav  alill  lie  met  with,  wlillsl  the  fornit  r  has 
'wholly  dlMippeaied  Iroin  Us  latest  lo(allty.  tlie  Wlltahlrn 
downs.  I'liin.iiit,  In  1777,  nctlcea  bosbods  as  occurring 
III  flocks  of  .'ril  or  more,  on  most  of  the  open  tracts  of  Ilia 
S.  and  I'!,  rouiilles.  bom  the  DoracI  dowiia  to  the  York- 
hire  wolds.     Of  those  species  which  are  either  InilU 


Mills  or  haliltiial  visiters,  20  are  birds  of  prey  ;  of  gal- 
nareoiis    blida    (Kroiiae,    pigions,  kr.)    there  are  HO 
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ouzcis,  &c.).  83 ;  of  the  conical-billed  tribe  (flnchei,  &c.). 
34  :  tlie  climbers  (woodpeckers,  &c.)  include  9  species  ; 
the  Jistiroitrei  (swallows,  &c  J,  7  ;  the  wading  tribe,  60 ; 
and  the  swimming  water-fowl,  7H  species.  In  all,  274 
species  have  been  enumerated ;  the  numbers  of  land 
and  water-birds  being  nearly  tit^nal  —  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance attributable  to  our  nisular  position,  and 
extensive  coast-line.  Puffins'  eggs  on  some  parts  of 
the  Welsh '  coast,  and  in  a  few  other  localities,  are 
objects  of  tome  traffic.  The  different  species  of  ftsh 
frequenting  the  sea^,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  I^ngland. 
have  been  estimated  at  about  17(1;  a  large  portion  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  birds,  are  migratory.  The  more 
important  species  will  be  subsequently  «pecilied.  <J  spe^ 
cies  only  of  amphibia  have  been  noticed,  comprising 
one  kind  of  lizard,  2  newts,  A  snakes — tlie  viper  or 
adder,  green  or  common  snike,  and  blind  worm,  of 
which  the  tirst  only  is  vimioiiious  ;  and  tlie  cuminon 
toad,  frog,  and  natter-jack.  There  are  betwet-ii  4.')() 
and  .MX)  species  of  ttstacea  ,■  of  wliirh  the  oyster,  scallop, 
cockle,  periwinkle,  whilk,  limpet,  and  muscle,  are  the 
principal  edible  kinds.  Tlic  crualaccn  include  tin*  crab, 
(obiter,  craw  lish,  prawn,  and  slirini)) ;  but  the  furiner 


are  limited  to  the  more  rocky  portioni  of  the  const 
Upwards  of  10,(100  insects  have  been  enumerated  bv 
Mr.  Stephens,  whoso  catalogue  does  not  liowever  in- 
clude the  whole.  Of  these,  dipiera  (flies)  comprise 
about  1 ,700  species,  Aymfjwp/cru  (bees,  wasps, &c.)  2,00(1 
cukoptera  (beetles)  above  a.OOO,  and  Ifpiduptera  (butter- 
flies, moths,  &c.)  about  1,!KK).  None  of  the  latter  is  of 
any  great  size  i  but  several  of  the  Uritish  butterflies  can 
boast  of  considerable  beauty,  and  variety  of  hue.  An- 
nelides  comprise  tlie  medicinal,  and  horse-leech,  &c. 
Kadiated  animals  and  xoophytea  are  abundant  on  the 
coasts. 

t'leiiV  Divisions,  S(C —  Since  the  days  of  the  great 
Alfred,  England  has  been  divided  Into  counties  or  shires 
and  inese  again  generally  into  hundreds,  and  always  into 
parishes.  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  being  divideil 
Into  hundreds,  a  CO.  is  divided  into  wards,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  N.  counties:  sometimes  it  is  divided  into  ridings  (a 
corruption  of  trithiiigs),  as  is  the  case  with  Yorkshire; 
and  sometinii'S  into  lathes  and  sokes,  as  in  Kent  anil 
Lincoln.  ( I'or  an  account  of  thesi?  divisions,  see  A/a. 
tittici  nfBiititli  Empire,  i.  144—150.)    We  subjoin  a 


Table,  showing  the  number  of  Square  Miles  and  the  number  of  Acres  in  the  several  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  deduceil  from  their  aggregate  nieasiiri'inent,  witli  the  Number  of  I'arishes  and  the  I'opul.ttion  iif  eadi 
County  in  1^31,  and  showing  also  .lie  number  of  inhabited  Houses,  the  population  per  square  mile,  and  Ihc 
nu.nber  of  Acres  to  each  Person,  witli  the  number  of  Persons  to  a  I'amily  in  each  County. 
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Avenift  for  Wain. 
Ifl(l-.')7R     I    »-89l    I     4*('. 

\  *«r.  for  Knglaml  and  Walia. 
VIO-,181     I    VIli.V    I     4"» 


/•iip«/<l/(im  —  The  inf.irinadon  with  ri-apfil  to  the 
niiinlii-r  of  people  In  Knglaiiil  ahtii-i-di-til  to  1*01,  whni 
the  (Ir.l  cenau!  win  laki-ii,  l«  extremely  v.igue  ami  "n- 
Miurarliiry  Arciirdiiig  In  Ih.mft.lnn  lliiik.  I-Jiglaml 
Miliniveof  W«li'«aoil  (he  Ii.iir  N,  cooiillool  Nortliiini- 


inimt^Ilaerly  afti-r  tin  ' ii-^t,  ,1(Ki,78.1  r«tntl|p«.  *\>^^- 

III  an  average  ol  tin-  jiiiM.in  In  i-iii-h  fainll.v,  liill  Hi" 
alHiiil  I.MNl.iHKI  liidl>l.|.,;ils  Ailili.ig  to  lhl<  nuii.i< 
i;  id  (881  fill  Om'  iiiip.  Ill  ^4:  ,i<<a  ami  Ihc  exi  l>llll^l  I  n||l|>l. 
t-imntlra,  iiml  nlher  omisnuin,  IbeeiUire  pop.ol  ihckn 


rliimt,  CumU-riand,  Dorii.iiu,  and  Lancaster,  contained,  ,  Umii,  at  that  epwii,  wttt  tt>  1»,11KJ,0«).    Fioiii  llic  ptiil-lai 
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y  portloni  of  the  cnitst. 
le  been  enumeratMl  by 

>  doe«  not  however  in- 
lipicra  (flIcB)  comprise 
J  (beea.waspt.&c.)  2,00(1, 
,  and  Iqftiduptera  (butter- 
None  of  the  latter  U  of 
the  British  butterflies  can 
and  variety  of  hue.  An- 
al,  and  horse-leech,  &c. 
(rs  are  abundant  on  the 

>  the  days  of  the  great 
led  into  counties  or  shires, 
hundreds,  and  always  into 
r,  instead  of  being  divideii 
nto  wards,  as  is  the  case  in 
t  is  divided  Into  ridings  (ii 

the  case  with  Yorkshire; 
lid  sokes,  as  in  Kent  anil 
f  these  divisions,  see  Mu. 
1_1&0.)    We  subjoin  a 


Counties  of  England  and 
ind  the  i'opul.ition  of  each 
1  per  square  mile,  and  tlio 
inty. 


AnrsKt  fbt  lin|tl«i«l. 
•awn   I    «•«»  I    ♦'W 
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6' I  HI 
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4:!»4 
now 
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4'lt.MI 
«■71^ 
4'Hl.f 
V.» 
1«> 
l-'Jtt 

«;"-< 

4-.1-.1 

«■',«». 


rt 


A<«ni|>  ft"  W»ln. 

io«;.7(i   I  *■»'"  I    *'"■ 

\,rr,  for  Kn|li""l  •"""*"'" 
H.^...  »n..,7H.^  famllle.  .l^K 

Mivthe»mlriM"Mi';"''"r' 
,./ir-i,lM'.    l-f  oiii  the  H''" 


returns  in  1377,  it  appears  that  1 ,307,239  persons  paid  the 
asvssment  levied  upon  every  liiy  person,  whether  male 
nr  female,  of  14  years  of  age,  mendicants  only  excepted. 
Kut  Wales,  Chester,  and  Uurliam  are  not  included  in 
these  returns ;  and  there  are  doubtless  many  omissions 
ill  tlic  returns  tliat  were  given  in.  Little  dependence 
■•an  therefore,  be  placed  on  them  j  but  Mr.  Chalmers 
lias  tlience  concluded  that  the  pop.  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tiun  amounted  to  •2,3.')0,000.  I'erhaps,  however,  this 
estimate  is  rather  under  tlie  mark  ;  for,  in  1377,  the 
cii'intry  "ould  hardly  have  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
iiiflueme  of  the  great  oestilence  of  13-11) ;  and  it  is  highly 
nriibaliie  that  the  cliildren  and  persons  imder  .tge  then 
cxteedid  a  third  part  of  the  pop.  ^at  wliich  they  ,ire 
estimated  by  Mr.  Ch.ilmers.     Harrison  and  Sir  Walter 


lions.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pop.  was 
materially  alTccted  by  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I. ;  and 
the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  wa> 
one  of  considerable  prosperity.  Previously  to  the  Revo- 
lution, a  hearth  tax  had  l)een  imposed;  and  the  cele- 
brated (Iregory  King,  founding  on  returns  obtained 
under  this  act,  estima>  d  the  pop.  of  Kngland  and  Wales, 
in  iCffi,  at  5,5(10,000;  i»nd  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  estimate  came  very  near  the  mark.  A  great  deal  of 
disi  u»sion  took  place  in  the  course  of  last  century  with 
ref  pcct  to  the  progress  of  pop. ;  Dr.  Price  and  others 
contending,  on  the  one  hanil,  that  it  was  progressively 
diminishing;  while  Mr.  llowlett,  Mr.  Wales, and  others, 
contended,  on  the  other,  that  tiiere  were  really  no  grounds 
lor  this  conclusion,  and  that,  instead  of  diminishing,  the 


lialcigh  set  down  tiie  number  of  lighting  men  in  the    pup.  was  rapidly  increasing.     'I'lie  census  of  1801  put  an 
kingdom  in  1575  and  l.'i>*3  at   1,172,(100.     But  this  was  j  end  to  these  disputes,  and  sliowed  that,  supposing  Gregory 
iroliably  little  better  than  a  rough  guess  ;  and  unless  it ;  King's  estimate  to  have  been  nearly  civrrcct,  the  country 
'  '    ■  -  "~ '  :-  1'-'  '■-•.>.  ■■ .' — •-'•■    iiaii  gained  an  accession  of  about  3,373,(K)0  inhab.  in  the 


iiitliuled  all  the,  able-bodied  individuals  between  certain 
Miec  ,  d  ages,  it  would  alford  but  very  slender  means  by 
wliii  ii  to  estimate  the  pop.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  then  somewhere  about  4J  or  5  mil- 


course  of  the  ISth  century  !    We  subjoin  the  returns  of 
the  censuses  of  18U1,  IHll,  1821, and  1831  :  — 


PoniATioN  OP  UNGL.tND  AND  WALES,  exclusive  of  Army  and  Navy,  in  1801,  1811,  1821,  and  1831 ;  showing  its  Amount  at 
each  Period  In  each  County,  with  'he  Ratio  of  its  Increase  in  each  decennial  Period. 
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The  iiurense  having  been  about  Ifi  per  cent,  during 


tables,  extracted  from  the  oflleial  returns,  and  compiled 
with  great  care  and  inilustry  by  Mr.  Itickiniin,  embrace 
all  till'  iirliiimatiiin  that  It  lias  been  possible  to  bring 
together  with  respeit  In  the  Iirogr  ss  of  population  in 
l':nglaiiil  and  Wales,  from  parish  registers,  tor  a  pretty 
lengtbi'iicl  period. 

Taulb,  showing  the  Number  of  Marriages  in  each  Year 
from  1764  to  1 800. 


the  III  years  ending  with  1830,  or  nearly  U  per  cent. 
piT  aiiimiii,  if  »(■  Mipimiie,  ns  is  must  pnilialile,  that 
tlie  in.reiise  hai  conlimiiMl  In  a  nearly  similar  ratio 
kliiiT  Islill,  the  pop.  of  I'.iighinil  and  Wales  In  May,  IHitli, 
ixilii-ive  of  the  army,  navy,  Jke.,  will  have  been  about 
l.V177.oooiMrson». 

1  nlil  KI7,  when  a  new  nvstem  of  registration  was 
i>talpli-linl  niicler  the  dirrilion  of  the  Registrar  (ieiie- 
ral.  Iliiie  wire  no  meanii  by  whiih  to  lurm  a  correct 
xtini  III' of  llie  numbirH  of  liirtb:  iind  dealiis.  In  l.'iSM, 
till'  ilirgy  were  required  to  keep  reglslern  of  these, 
n«  will  a«  of  marriages.  In  tlnlr  rehpeei.i\('  p.irlsbes  ;  aiut 
in  luill  tlie  bijnnillon  wa>  reiu'wed  ;  but  the  rite  of 
haptiiini  In  the  parish  ehuri  b  being  nbjeeted  In  by  nuine- 
roiii  Hits  of  I)i»seiiter«,  tin'  leglstrallon  of  births  has 
birn  III  all  perliuU  very  deh'cllve.  The  sanie  was  the 
ia>i'.  ihmigli  In  a  less  degree,  «llli  respect  to  the  regls- 
liTi  i.f  deaths,  various  chistes  of  Dissenters  lia\ing  their 
imii  riineterlis.  In  wlili  h  their  own  fiiims  of  b.irlnl  were 
Ailii|.led  ;  and  it  happened  that  In  many  l.laees  a  refer. 
■  nil'  ti  the  parish  legislers  merely  supplied  the  means 
(if  "laklng  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
ui'.iilis  The  statute  of  the  'Jfitli  (leu.  11..  whhh  made 
ri'io>tralliin  indlspensnble  to  the  \aliililyor  i  inaiilage, 
(laMiiB  come  into  operallon  III  I7'i4,  the  re|il»ter»  of  mar- 
ri.i|ii'«  li«\e  hern  since  nearly  corriHt.      The  following 

TotsU  of  ReglsteroJ  llaptlsins,  UurUls.  and  Marriages  In  England  and  WtiM,  In  DMranlal  Prrlwls, 

from  IHiil  to  IKIO. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Corrected  Table  of  the  Annual  Proportions  of  Bap- 
tisms, Diiriiils,  and  Marriages,  to  the  I'opul.itionof  Kng- 
land ;  calcnIattKl  upon  an  Average  of  the  Totals  of  Kuch 
Uaptlsins,  Burials,  and  Marriages,  In  the  Five  Ycjars 
preceding  the  several  Knumeratlons of  18(11,  IHI 1, 1821, 
and  1831 ;  and  dlstingulshinit  the  savcral  Countlec  — 
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1 

It  Is  seen  from  tliLs  tiililc,  Ih.it  the  pnipiirlioi  of  intr- 
rl.iili's  to  <>>R  hIiiiIo  pii|i.  (Iiiriiiy  Ihc  last  '|iiini|ii('iiiilal 

period  Is  as  1  to  lix.     About  4'i  liiiihs  is  tl sliinati'd 

|.roporlioii  In  I'.irh  mania!,"',  allowaini'  liciiig  mailc  lor 
defects  of  nuistratioii ;  an, I  the  propoi'tion  of  iiiali'  lo 
female  hirlhs  Is  as  l!i  lo  Is.  It  appi'iirs  Irniii  the  liurlal 
registers,  that  tin'  proportioii  of  deaths  tn  Ihc  pup.  for 
tlio  fi  years  euilin«  with  IWKi,  ascompariil  willi  lliatofthe 
H  years  eiiillng  wiih  Kin.  hail  tleireaseil  from  1  in  4M  In 
the  foriiiir  piriiMl,  to  I  In  .51  in  II. e  lalter.  'I'he  lltst 
animal  report  of  Ihe  Hejiistrar  (Jencral  gives,  for  the  year 
riiilliiK  .liiiie.  iX'^'*.  as  the  iioiiiliiT  of  regi«tereil  hi  I'n 
3!i:i.7r2  iaii  .imniiiil  pr.ilialilv  ileln  live  hy  l-!i:h  at  l.asi ), 
niariages  lll.lsl  (|!i7..'iil  »f  Hhnh  wire  a'-i'inliog  (o 
the  rites  of  the  estalilishnl  ihureli),  and  deaths  :i.'W,i,(ill. 
We  have  ilsewlure  given  S'liiie  *l,il(  iiieiils  llhislr.ilive 
of  the  illiiiinishiil  rate  ul  iiinrlalilv,  and  liiipron'il  hraltli 
of  the  (oiiiiimiiilv.  to  vOiicli  ««'  lug  lo  ri'lir  liie  reader. 
(  See  unit.  Kill. )  At  present,  allir  deihiiliiig  Ihe  deaths  m'. 
riisloned  hy  lln-  diseases  of  Inlanry.  ^  iil  the  Mliole  ati 
juirllx'dtotnlierr.ihi,,  :ilise,a»i'S(i(iii»iiMiplloii.  inesenlerle 
dlsensi ,  \v  I.  Next  to  Ihese,  fever,  dts.ntery.  and  siiiall- 
pox  may  Im-  roiisidcred  as  amongst  Ihe  most  fnipieiit 
causes  ii'f  death.  'I'he  t»ii  Inriiier.  wllii  h,  logether  with 
plague  and  rliolera,  eaiiMil  in  the  Mdh  eeiiturv  4-llltli»('r 
the  total  iiiortalilv.  sweeiiiig  off  auiiiially  III  In  every 
l,(KKiof  the  eslsting  pop.  (nr  ahiiiil  fi  limes  as  many  as 
now  fall  \iitliiis  to  coii»iiiii|i|lon),  ar w  loinh  less  fre- 
quent. SiimU-pi'X.  also,  whleh  iMtween  ITIiii  and  I7s(l 
rausiil  an  annual  nveraiie  ol  'i.'.m  de.iths  In  the  nietro- 
pdls.  and  I.TPI  thirmg  the  siiceeediiig  ■.'(!  years,  did  lint, 
itiirlng  Ihe  .^  ye.u-s  endliig  with  Is:i5.  nnasion  more  than 
)  In  l,;i(i(iof  ihe  di'.itlis 'neurrhig  III  l.ondn.i. 

Di-ntily  iif  /'ii;i«/<i/(i'M.  —  The  lalile  predmisly  gin  n 
pxhililts  the  Inroriiiatlnii  I'hialned  iindir  tlie  lensiis  of 
llC.I,  as  to  the  ilensllv  "f  the  pop.  per  sip  ni.  and  per 
■rre  Hut  all  iiifiriiii  •  s  as  to  the  (oiiiilllnn  of  soch'ty 
Heiliireil  Iriini  soihlalilis  are  iiiosl  likely  tiilx'erroin.'is, 
iiTiless  II  Ik' known  « hat  prnportlon  of  Ihe  pop.  Ihe  Ik 
to».ns«ildsllh.Kes,anilwlial  in  Ihe  loiiiilr)  ;  and  whillier 
the  Imreiiseof  pop.,  when  sin  h  Is  taking  plaee,  lie  the 
resiill  of  HI  iinreaseof  the  I.ihii  or  of  Ihe  niunlty  po|i 

Cifi-ttt  density  of  m'rv  pop.  is  geiierilly  aiiiunpanieil 

bf  •  jrttRl  iiilHllvliiuii  of  the  Uiid,  iiud  liiilliatt-s  »  low 


rather  than  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  But  If  grcit  don. 
sity  of  pop.  he  the  result  of  the  growth  of  towns  and 
villages,  without  being  accompanied  hy  the  too  ci-cnt 
sulKllvlslon  of  tlie  land,  it  is  on*  of  the  most  cnnchislve 
evidences  of  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  and  of  gre,it  Ira. 
provement  in  the  arts.  The  examples  of  Ireland  and  oi 
Knglaud  suHiciently  lllustr.ite  what  has  been  stated.  In 
the  former  the  pop.  is  exceedingly  dense  ;  but  that  den- 
sity  not  lieing  the  result  of  any  increase  of  manufactiiroj 
or  commerce,  or  of  town  pop.,  but  of  the  purely  agricul. 
tiiral  pop.,  nccaslniied  hy  the  endless  division  anil  suli! 
division  of  the  land,  is  really  a  proof  of  the  low  state  nf 
civilisation,  and  of  the  vieious  economical  contiition  of  tlie 
ctmntry.  I.uciiily,  the  contrary  of  all  this  obt,iiii8  in  Kat. 
land  ;  here  there  has  lieen  no  splitting  of  farms  ;  ami  tlic 
increase  of  pop.  has  been  the  result  of  the  unprecedenlcd 
Increase  of  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  has,  coii. 
sc(piently,  been  almost  wtiolly  eonlined  to  towns  and  vi|! 
lages.  We  subjoin,  as  exemplifying  this  increase,  nn  ai'. 
count  of  the  pop.  of  the  |irliicipal  towns  in  Knslaiid,  \n 
IHll,  IH'.il,  and  1»*3I,  specifying  also  the  number  of  liihiii, 
hoii.ses  in  sui!h  towns  In  IhUI,  and  the  number  of  inhai) 
to  a  house. 
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:  i*i;'i: 

(il'.ii,i.>lt1'     . 

lt,7M 

M,77 

11,1(31 

7,lii.i| 

,'.■:.  s 

It<irl'eslrr      - 

tf.ll7l 

9,.%  11 

•I.S'II 

l,-1« 

',  c.l 

l.illii  .iHief 

K,V47 

lii,lt 

i«,>;ii 

1.'.:'. 

!).lMi 

IIIMoii*        . 

»,(i4i 

,        17,1«1,1 

14,197 

v,;n 

H»ll 

U'akeHvId     • 

ll,.Vl3 

'       |o,7i.l 

!       17,11.17 

»,i« 

e')n> 

•  i'ti«.  ffittr*  pjiiUh  «f  MumlM  let  rMUnlm  K7ii,'"i^  tnlutiimrti, 
itnit  .Il  V'tO  mtiFt.  AM  (Itr  iii.vn«  iiiarki-il  *  luvi  iiN)uiki«i4f 
iiiiiniro  •'  olFti  l«  Atlnt'tMitt  'n  ll.t-r'i 
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lation.  But  If  great  den. 
he  growth  of  towns  iiiiil 
anicd  hy  the  too  grpat 
t  of  the  most  concUisive 
isatloii,  anil  of  grtat  im- 
tmiiles  of  Ireland  and  oi 
hat  has  been  stated.    In 
;ly  dense  ;  but  that  den- 
ncrease  of  nianiifa<'tiirps 
jut  of  the  purely  a!<ricul. 
endless  division  and  Mil). 
proof  of  the  low  state  of 
onomlcal  condition  of  the 
of  all  tliis  obtains  in  i;n;. 
plittini?  of  farms  ;  and  tlie 
>mlt  of  the  unprocodonlcil 
■ommcrce ;  and  has,  con. 
poiilined  to  towns  and  vil- 
lying  this  incre.ve,  nn  m: 
ipal  towns  in  Knslnnd,  in 
also  the  number  ol  iiihiili. 
and  the  iiumbiT  of  inhali 


I  Inlinb- 

Inhab.  j  llants 

oimliit.i   "'"'"'•*i      ">»' 

ls31.     1    1»'>1.  'lli>u*,l 

I  IMI.I 


-I 


4,8mi'  l.tTfi.MC  IWii'"'''''!  '■■w 


II. ,7  it 


141.,'isi.  'i'i,r.'.ri 

Vi^.TM  ■/■•.4.Mi 

7.'),.'ijl'  (,M! 

01,1  It;  IJ.l.'pli; 


I'M:: 

IBll 


n',7,'.s^    ll7,i>ir    MtT   f'.w 
40  ll'i        WM'Wl    111.'"^    'I^T" 


4.-..r.lsl 

n,;v'> 
so.r''n 

M.Sll! 

V7,.V)0 


4'.!.;<;n 

17,0('iO 

3H,illM 
3S,0li.1 

W.ll'^, 


0,1  in'  VtiV, 

,'.,nis  S.|;i; 

1,711  U-TW, 

H.MK  i-ml 

.'i,iV':i  ;-'.iM 

G,lh4;  V3,M 


Sl,4^.'> 

■^1,4 'ill 
(il.'.tl'l 

.11, •;'!■'> 

•i\  .'M'i 

il.TVii 
^0,7X7 
'itl,71'i 
17.4« 
17.7  If. 

in.iMo 

l^.'Hl 

in.K.'.ii 
ix.iuo! 

11,14'il 

17,7 1«; 

17. IN'.' 
iii.:m.i 

I.'..l7.i 
Vi.sc.'i 
ni..v<7 
n,.vM 

l.l.'iKIl 

17,101' 

17, X.T.I, 

17,00'* 
11,011.1 
m,.1S0; 
l.V>7"' 

Iv.s'iVI 

n.vii. 

lo,7W 
17,71. 
lo,.'.H.1 

l(l,.17.1. 
H.7.S4| 
lo.70'l 
V7.7'i«! 
p.'i.l 

IM'S 
IMII 

V.I.WJ, 

^,i,ir,7 
l",.v.7i 

ii.:i.7i 

V,T7I 
'•..■vi't 
|o,ltl 
lv,oo,1 

10,7'rll 


4r.,iw 

10,l..1l| 

i7,n''l; 
4l,l'i'. 
V7.07" 
■^'..lii'.l 
liC.'J'O 
•il.'.p.T 

^l^.|' :: 
«,I7'I 
lil,.111 
v.i.oi.i 
•i\.r'. 
'il.U. 
Ko.ni; 
•.ill,"  I 

■711,(011 

»i,i;i'il 
wi.iii«;l 
l'i,;n'il 

l'l,.Ti1 

i.i,i..rs 

■i-.l.ii«.V 

1X,I.I0 

n.ii'ii 

Hi, Hi' 
K.,1111 

l,^,.v^., 

r.,.i"7 
•il.01.7 
i.'.,^.i 

1 1,1. IT 

l.'l.llHH 

I, ill 


»,7W  5''!li 
■,7'm:  .Vlll. 
1,-.'M  S-v>; 
7,171  ■•>-. 
.'.,111  l"';-. 
l,07.i  .'.-I'd 
4..'.M1  .'■■Vr.l 
^,^,|\'^  t:'...|'. 
I.SK   i-svi 

1,.'»1.T 


V.M1 

■I'JU 


1..-7I' 

1,1 1'.: 

l.'.Til 
l.n'17 

i,iii; 

11,17(1 
■i.l.l"! 
1,SM. 
'7,1  I'll 

1.1.17 
1.|V. 
1,.'.ll» 
7,1.77 
•l.'l'i 
1.'«ll 
Jl.itrll 
1,n>l 
4,011  v;i: 

1,714  i;ii 
i,hh  i;-ii'| 

.l.iwl    l-'i.  '■ 

7,1.1.1  .'.'ifi 

7,711   .V.oi 
7,117    11.17; 


!f:v 
.-.  ILS 
1'!ll» 

nii'i;. 
:-i7ii 

VMS 

.■i.'.ii 
r.Mi.ii 
'.  r.ii 
V';i 
'.«li. 
i,...|ii 
.'.■11J7 

.'l-lllr. 
.'.  V.v 
.'.■!»  7' 


i;','i.iii  (7.!!'' 


I4,'W1 
1'..71.» 
vl.'iil 
li,i.'il 
|i,-.'il 

17,7111 
l.l.lill 

1 

!».^,.Vi7 
li.mi 

1.-..117I 
VI.11S 
11,1111 

ll.Sill 
I7,>-.I1 
I4,|IJ7 
17,7.17 


,;i,i(  .viu' 
r,,i.li   ''iin 

1,,H1    .'.'Til 
7,l..,l     Ml'' 

.J  7.11  y\H 
7,nf.  .'ill; 

7,7117  I'l'" 

1, (!.■.».    «■'»'« 

1,i|«l  S'S-V' 

«.<•'■  *'?'! 
v,ii;,  '.■■'«i 
,;,w  ;»'ii 

7,ni.<l  V.K 
l,:i«  •'•''ii 
|.i:',  ir.w 

7'.7tl  ^'''j 
7,l«     VW 


4',:;u,.,.Hnd.o.»fji,f."«ii"' 

T«in,'J44lnh"l»»' 


Town«. 


NonhShlel'l'MxJ 

Xtneinoutn 
Routh  ShleUU      - 
Maiil>lone* 
Oldham*     - 
Chelsea.  ,   "^  ," 

SaildleKurth*?  " 
Hereford*  ■ 
LoUBhIw""''!" 
SeOgtlO*    - 
Taunton*    • 
Bunlem 
Hernial 
Triiwliridne 
Doncastt'r    . 


Tiiiton  * 
lalisbury 


Inhab- 

ro^uu... 

Ponulat., 

mi. 

Poiiulat., 
1831. 

iff 

ilanti 

to  a 

Honw, 

1831. 

13.533 

17,6.59 

1 16,986 

8,S1'7 

6-659 

9,001 

8,885 

9,074 

l.l.'iS 

6-707 

9,1)3 

17,508 

15,387 

7,841 

5-410 

I6,fi90 

21,667 

.37,.181 

5,950 

5-447 

18,267 

76,860 

37,371 

4,6.V> 

6.981 

8,7(>7 

ll,01t7 

15,156 

»,808 

i-.397 

11!  ,579 

13,907 

15,IISH 

2,612 

5-120 

7,306 

9,090 

10,liS7 

8,069 

1-970 

5,400 

7,365 

10,800 

7,146 

5-0.13 

13,397 

17,195 

80,577 

3,770 

5.45s 

6,997 

8/1.34 

11,1,19 

2,074 

5-,'>03 

8,6115 

9,699 

11,250 

8,731 

4-119 

7,.',05 

8,984 

10/115 

2,097 

4-787 

(1,075 

9,.54S 

10,863 

2,105 

5161 

6,935 

8,541 

10,801 

2,791 

4-715 

8,407 

II, .546'' 

11, 9 ',1 

2,767 

5-403 

8,'i43 

8,763 

9,876 

1,871 

5-279 

li,6.51i,7is:3,294,443i4,049,(m  6.56,5791    6-165 

Iniustry—  Tenures,  Estates,  j^-c—  The  tenures  uiidcr 
mlilcli  land  is  held  have  varied  very  much  at  diflercnt  pe- 
riods of  our  history.  At  present,  they  may  be  divided  into 
freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold.    By  the  first,  an  estate 
'  i,.|j  unconditionally,  under  the  constitutional  laws  of 
the  kiniidom,  liable  to  neither  fine  nor  forfeiture.    Uy  the 
tocond  mode,  estates  are  held  ol  corporate  bodies,  or  of 
individuals,  as  portions  of  gome  manor  or  other  i)o8SC8. 
lion  and  subject  to  certain  claims,  customs,  &c.     Lease- 
liolJs  arc  either  long,  as  for  1,(K)0  years  ;  life  leaseholds, 
continticnt  on  one  or  more  lives,  or  subject  to  certain 
lines  or  conditions,  but  at  all  times  giving  a  power  of 
alienation  or  transfer  to  the  lessor.     Such  leases  as  do 
not  convey  this  power  do  not  strictly  come  under  the 
ilcsiunatiun  of  tenures  ;  they  form,  however,  a  large  and 
imnortant  class  of  holdings,  usually  varying  from  terms 
(if  7  to  14  years,  and  the  conditions  and  stipul.itions  in 
tliem  have  a  powerful  influence  over  agriculture  and  the 
Tiluc  of  prope:  ty,  in  the  districts  in  which  they  pre-  nil. 
Lands  held  merely  from  year  to  year,  at  the  option  of 
either  party,  are  said  to  be  held  at  will,  fuid  form  A  large 
rrouortion  of  the  lands  of  the  country.     The  size  of 
estates  varios  excecdinglv  i  but  despite  the  great  number 
of  very  lirge  estates,  it  is  still  true  that  landed  property 
In  England  is  very  much  divided  ;  by  far  the  largest  jior- 
tinn  of  the  kingdom  being  piirtioned  out  Into  estates, 
under  l,(KHi/.  a  vear.      Dr.  lleeke,  in  ISOI,  estimated  the 
number  of  pro'iirietors  in  Kngland  and  Wales  at  '2(i(l,(KI()  -, 
and  lithe  total  gross  rental  of  the  kingdom  be  estimated 
at30l<Ki,OlK)/.,  it  will  give  ]t>Ot.  as  the  average  annual 
\Me  of  eaih  estate.     Hut  as  a  great  number  of  estates 
are  mucli  above  this  average,  it  follows  that  the  majority 
must  be  iiroportloiiolly  below  it. 

AiriciiUure .\ccording  to  the  census  of  1S.1I,  the 

iminber  of  families  chielly  employed  in  agrlcidtuie,  was 
KH  .'W ;  the  number  of  agricultural  occupiers  of  land 
einiiloying  labourers,  imiounted  to  IC.I.INHi  the  occupiers 
nut  eiiiployinp'  labourers,  to  Il4,7i.i9  ;  and  ngiicultural  la- 
bourer!, to  "!I1P,H7.'). 

Arthur  Young,  In  1770,  estimated  the  capital  employed 
in  antliullure  at  4/.  jwr  acre :  at  iireseut  it  may,  perhaps, 
betaken  at  from  H/.  to  11.  an  acre  ;  which,  ini  Hl.dlMl.iiiKI 
acres  will  gi>e  between    l8{i,0tKl,(KKI/.  and  'i 1 7, 1 100,01  m/. 
'Ihe  rental  of  the  laud  in  Kngland  and  Wales  may  he 
climated  at  between  l.4th  and  l-.')tli  part  of  the  value 
(lithe  tiilal  produce.     It  amounted,  according  to  the  re- 
tnnis obtained  imder  thel'roperty  Tax  Act,  in  |h|u.11,  to 
■i'.l,M0,(l7(i/.,  being  an  avern(;e  of  l,'«.  IIJ</.  per  acre  ;  and 
il  It  hi'lieved  that  Ihls  is  not  verv  far  from  Its  present 
amount,  the  fail  that   hiis  taken  place  In  prices  liaOug 
been  evi.ry  where  partiall),  and  In  many  p.irls  more  than 
ciiunler>  ailed,  hv  the  spread  (U'  ioipriivemeiils,  and  the 
uiienhit;  of  new' and  I.. Iter  mnrkels  for  all  sorts  of  pro- 
diiee.    [Sliilisliis  i\!  lirilish  Empire,  \.  WM.  'Al  ed.)    Vil- 
der  the  Property  I  ax  .Vet  the  prolils  of  the  farmers  were 
e.tlmated  at  tiio-lhiiils  of  the  rent ;  and  Ihoiigh  this  was 
ail  absurd  and  mo>t  unjust  rule  by  whii  h  to  lax  Indivl- 
liuals.yi't  it  \»  hilievcd  I  hat,. it  an  average,  II  was  not  very 
»ide  ol  the  mark.     I'erliaps  at  present  (  1k;«I)  the  gross 
liriiliU  of  the  larmers  may  lie  ollinated  at  'Jl.Uln.lHKW., 
(ir  '^'^,I1(KI,IH1(/.      I'nrniH    in    Kn^'land   are  of  a   medium 
wo,  their  a>erage   iK'iug    proliahly   almiit    I'ld  or    Kid 
aire).    \\  heal,  barley,  and  oals,  but  (:.>im<(  tally  the  first, 
»blrh  may  Ih>  emphatically  said  to  1h>  the  liread-cnrn  of 
I  iiKlanil,  lire  Ihe  prhicip.il  crops.     The  best  wheat,  us 
»ill  as  the  ,(reati'St  oiiantlty,   i«  raised   111  Kent,  I'sseX, 
Siiirolk,   Hiitlanil,   llerls.   llevks,  llant,<,  and  llirefiird. 
1  roni  Vf,  to  ;i  Winch,  bushels  per  ai  ic  are  rcipilred  for 
•('I'd.  ami  till    nveraiie  prodnie  in  tlie  above  ens,  may 
>aiy  from  Ti  to  I)'/  hush,  per  aire.     Hmli  y   l«   gnu- ii 
priiirljially  in  the  cistern   and  s(niie  of  Ihe  iniilland  cos., 
1  The amnn.iit  fallhiitotl'  In  the  :iin(.iitil  „f  it.-piil  ill.iii  N  |irli.i  I- 
J.R.1,  a«rll,;it,lr  lo  lhi.  rli  lUKloii  «d'u'.inirl)  Initn  the  nttinik  In  18.11 
bit  leeie  'iiviit.itiHHl  m  Ih.w,-  iif  1871. 
!  ll-f  linrtsh  .>r  KlnRswtnf.ml  inntatns  7.1.10  m  rr*. 
I  'ri<i:ha|«ir)  'iTHadtllfv.jrlh  contaliu  |H,i'Minn.», 


and  chiefly  for  malting ;  oats  are  principally  in  demand 
for  horses  ;  and  the  extraordinary  increase  uf  the  latter 
has  occasioned  a  proportional  increase  In  the  culture  of 
oats.    They  are  grown  more  especially  in  the  N.  and  N. 
E.  COS. ;  in  the  midland  cos.  their  culture  is  less  exten- 
sive, but  it  is  prevalent  throughout  most  parts  of  Wales. 
Rye  is  scarcely  at  all  raised  for  bread,  except  in  Durham 
and    Northumberland ;  where,   however.  It  is  usually 
mixed  with  wheat,  and  forms  what  is  called  tnaslin,  a 
bread  corn  in  considerable  use  In  the  N.    I'eas  and 
beans  arc  important  crops,  and  in  some  parts  are  pretty 
largely  raised :  but  the  produce  of  (he  former  is  sub- 
ject to  much  fluctuation,  and  perhaps  the  average  of 
the  whole  kingdom  is  not  more  than  20  bush,  per  acre. 
That  important  vegetable,  the  potato,  has  become  pretty 
general  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  is  most  extensively 
raised  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  where  it  also  come* 
to  the  greatest  perfection.    The  introduction  and  gene- 
ral extension  of  the  turnip  husbandry  has  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  agriculture  of  England,  second  only  to 
that  which  the  inventions  of  Arkwrlght   have  effected 
in  manufactures.     They  have  now  all  but  superseded 
fallows  on  the  lighter  lands.    But  the  giving  a  valu- 
able crop  to  the  farmer,  where  there  was  none,  without 
in  any  ciegrec  diminishing  the  facilities  for  clearing  the 
land,  is  but  a  part  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
turnip  culture :  while  it  enables  the  farmer  to  keep  and 
fatten  a  much  larger  stock,  it  also  enables  him  to  accu- 
mulate a  vastly  greater  sup)dy  of  manure — of  that  in- 
vigorating power  which  adds  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
best  lands,  and  without  whiehathe  middling  and  inferior 
would  hardly  repay  the  husbandman's  toil.    It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  prodigious  additions  that  have  been, 
in  this  way,  made  to  the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil ; 
and  the  recent  application  of  bone  manure  to  the  turnip 
husbandry  has    already  extended,  and,  no  doubt,  will 
continue  to  extend,  its  advantages  still  further.    Itape  i* 
grown  for  its  oil,  or  as  food  for  sheep,  in  all  parts  except 
the  cos.  N.  of  Yorkshire;  and  cabbages  and  carrots  are 
chiefly  produced  in  the  G.    Vlax  and  ncmp  are  at  present 
but  little  raised,  being  found  less  profitable  crops  than 
most  of  the  foregoing  ;  the  former  is  most  abundant  in 
the  COS.  of  Somerset  and  Dorset.    Hops  are  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  Kent,  to  the  vicinity  of  Karnham  in 
Surrey,  and  to  Herefordshire :  their  crop  is  the  most 
uncertain  of  any,  varying  in  the  same  localities,  in  dif- 
ferent   years,  from   1  to  2(1  cwt.  an  acre.     The   total 
annual  produce  may  be  estimated  at  about  .10,000,000  lbs. 
The  apple  orchards  of  Devon,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  ami 
a  few  other  neighbouring  cos.  are  important,  on  account 
of  the  cider  they  furnish  ;  Devonsh.  is  the  most  noted co. 
for  this  kind  of  produce  ;  but  that  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cestersh.  is  of  better  quality.  Perry  is  made  chiefly  in  Wor- 
cestersh.     Kent  is  famous  fur  its  cherries  and  lilbcrti. 

The  best  farmed  counties  are  on  the  E.  coast;  and 
Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  may  bear  a  com- 
parison with  llerwii  kiihire  or  E.  Lothian.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  in  very  many  districts  ;  and  we 
believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  available  pro. 
duee  of  the  kingdom  might  be  doubled,  were  It  generally 
cultiviited  on  the  nr'nciiile,  and  according  to  the  practice 
followed  In  the  best  farmed  districts.  Winter  wheat 
sowing  usually  t.akes  place  from  Sept.  to  Nov.:  drilling  in 
more  in  use  for  barley  than  wheat,  which  is  mostly  sown 
broad  cast.  'I'he  grain  harvest  is  eominoniy  at  its  height 
in  .Aug.  luid  Sejit.  I'ot.itoes  are  taken  up,  and  stored  for 
winter  use  in  Uet.  and  Nov.,  which  arc  also  the  chief 
cider  mimths. 

The  farm  implements  In  common  use  in  l-^ngland  arc 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  most  other  C(mntrles  j 
though  a  gtnid  deal  remains  to  be  dime  In  the  way  of 
their  Improvement.  I'rrhaps  few  classes  of  people  main- 
tain their  prejudices  with  such  ohstinaiy  as  >igricultur- 
Ists,  and  i>s|ieeially  ngrii  ultnral  labourers  ;  and  to  this 
must  iM-  mainly  attributed  the  continued  use  of  the  old- 
fashioned  clumsy  plouk'lis  which  arc  to  be  seen  in  some 
distriets ;  iuul,  what  Is  far  less  excusable,  the  cmplov- 
nient  of  ;i,  4,  .^,  (!,  and  sometimes  even  7  horses,  to  do 
what  might  be  as  well  or  belter  done  by  3 1  The  use  of 
horses  in  I'anii  i.ibnur  Is  universal,  except  in  Sussex,  and 
some  of  the  W.eoioities;  and  machines  fur  thraslilng, 
\c.  have  liecnme  cm   moll. 

llritain  lias  been  cililirati'd  from  the  irra  of  Cvsar  for 
the  extent  and  eM-clleiue  of  her  pastures,  and  the  abiin* 
dance  of  her  cattle.     .\  full  hall  or  more  of  the  arable 
land  of  I'.ngland  is  applied  to  grating  hushnm'ry.     The 
be^t  grnsliig  lands  are  In   Ihe  vale  of  Aylesbury,  the 
l-'eiis,  lloinney  M.ush  in  Kent,  and  some  of  the  midland 
and  W.  (-oiinili's.      Hay  is  made  IVotn  n.ilural  grasses, 
and  from  clover,  rve-(;rB»s,  and  In  the  S.  counties  sain, 
foln  and  linevn  ;  Oie  natural  .nnril  yielding  from  1  to  IJ 
tons  nil  neii',  and  Ihe  arllllcia:  .rops  from  I  to  3  Ions. 
Middleiix  is  itislly  eilebrnli-d  for  Ihe  perfecllou  to  which 
hiiy.mnkiiig  has  been  i  .mIi.I  Io  It.     The  hay-lirrvest 
thfoui;liout  the  eoiinlrv  nil    <  place  pretty  generally  la 
June  and  .Inly. 
There  are"  several  brenU  of  horict,  the  agg.'egat* 
J  I) 
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•tock  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  probably  reaches 
1,(00,000  head,  worth,  perhaps,  about  13,000,000/.  ster- 
ling, or  this  number  it  may  be  estimated  that  2-3ds 
are  employed  In  agricultural  labour.  The  old  English 
road  horse  is  now  nearly  extinct :  the  large  dray- 
horse,  so  admirably  adapted  for  draught,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  l>een  originally  imported  from  the  Low 
Countries,  is  bred  in  considerable  numbers  in  some  of 
the  midland  counties.  YorlL^hire  is  celebrated  for  iu 
carriage  horses,  especially  the  Cleveland  bays  ;  and  the 
farm  breed  of  Sunbik  is  also  excellent.  The  Knglish 
race-horse,  derived  from  the  Arab,  Persian,  and  Barb,  is 
superior  to  every  other  breed  in  speed,  and  inrcrior  to 
none  in  bottom  and  beauty.  Mules  and  asses  are  very 
little  used  in  England  ;  the  former  are  almost  unknown, 
and  the  latter  belong  chiefly  to  the  poor. 

The  stock  of  caitle  may  be  estimated  at  Utile  short  of 
4,000,000,  about  a  fourth  part  of  which  are  annually 
slaughtered.  They  are  divided  into  long-horned,  short- 
horned,  and  polled:  the  first  division  comprising  the 
Lancashire ;  the  second,  the  Holderucss,  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  N.  Devon,  Hereford,  and  Sussex ;  and 
the  last,  the  SulTolk  duns,  &c.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
most  important  products ;  Epping  Forest,  in  Essex, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Dorset  are  the  districts  most  cele- 
brated for  the  former;  and  Cheshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Wilts,  and  other  W.  counties,  and  Leicestershire,  lor 
the  latter.  Tlie  rich  and  flne  cheese,  called  Stilton, 
is  made  Hliolly  In  Leicestershire.  Milk  is  an  important 
marketable  article  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  the 
cows  kept  for  the  supply  iif  tliis  article  to  the  metropolis 
alone  have  been  estimated  to  amount  to  12,000  yielding 
milk,  to  the  vaioe  oi  7tNI,ilU(l/.  sterling  u  ye,ir.  Sheep,  the 
total  number  of  which  in  England  and  Wales  may  be 
about  26,01  Kl.lHK).  are  divideil  iulii  long-woolled  and  sliort- 
woolledi  the  former,  hii  |uJing  ))|i'  Itoniney  Marsh,  Tees- 
water,  Lincoln,  and  Nen  LiIii'Im  (jriTil-T:  and  tlie  lat- 
ter (which  far  excel  the  forujcr  in  llie  ciij;ilily  of  tlie 
mutton),  the  South-Down,  Dorset,  Wilts,  llerefDnl,  &e. 
breeds.  The  Merino  breed,  introduced  from  Spain 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  has  been  chiefly  useful 
in  crossing  and  improving  the  fleece  of  other  breeds.  In 
tome  parts  of  England  sheep  are  kept  on  fallows,  for 
the  benelit  of  their  manure.  Great  numbers  are  leil  on 
the  open  chalk  downs  of  the  S.  counties.  The  total  pro- 
duce of  wool  in  England  aimually  is  estimated  at  about 
470,000  packs  of  240  lbs.  each.  Hogs  are  fattened  on 
most  farms,  and  are  also  kept  with  advantage  by  millers, 
dairy-men,  brewers,  distillers,  Ibc,  whose  reluse  tliey 
consume.  The  Hants,  Berks,  (Jioucestersh..  and  Ilere- 
fordsh.  are  the  best  of  the  largi'  l)reeds,  and  that  of  Suf- 
folk is  distinguished  amongst  the  smaller  ones.  Vorksh. 
and  Westmoreland  are  famous  for  their  hams ;  Hants, 
Wilts,  and  Berks  for  their  baron.  Poultry  are  reared  on 
melt  farms,  and  by  the  majority  of  agricultural  cottagers. 
Large  flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  the  Lincoln  fens,  and 
plucked  once  a  year  for  their  quills,  and  4  or  !i  times  for 
their  feathers.  Eow's  .ire  largely  reared  at  Oakingham 
in  Berks,  and  Dorking  in  Surrey  has  acquired  a  n.ime 
for  a  flne  and  large  tive-dawed  variety,  i'ueks  are  plen- 
tiful in  Bucks,  and  pigeims  in  almost  evert  eo.  Since 
the  foundation  of  our  W.  Imlia  colonies,  and  the  im- 
portation of  sugars,  the  dem.niti  lor  iioney  has  deilnieil  ; 
this,  however,  has  not  alTected  uax.  so  that  hees  still  ki'i  p 
their  ground  as  apjiendages  to  almost  every  farm,  ami 
many  cottage  gardens.  Goats  are  not  reared  exeipt  rn 
the  k'W  mountainous  parts  of  I'.ngland,  ami  deer  are  now 
mere  articles  of  luxury,  ke|)t  in  the  parks  ol  iiohleinen 
and  geiulemen.  'I'here  ari'  still  some  extensive  rabbit- 
warrens  in  Norfolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  hut  they  have 
greatly  decreased. 

About  1 22,(12(1  acres  of  land  are  occupied  by  the  royal 
forests,  (i2,li2U  of  which  ire  inclosed  lor  the  growth  of 
timber.  A^  already  oi-erwd,  Knglaiid  l«  very  well 
wooded,  especially  the  S  .ind  W  cos.  dak,  the  rno»t 
valuable  B|>e('ies,  groHs  in  the  greatest  p.'-rl'eetion  in  ;lie 
weald  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  l»orrey  The  oak-lwrk 
harvest  taki's  iilaei'  in  May  I'or  an  estimate  of  tlie 
quantity  and  value  of  tlie  ,igrico!tiiral  produi'e,  li\e  st<Hk, 
&c    of  England,  see  imli\  4 VI.  *c. 

Agricnlturi'  received  its  lirsl  grent  imiiidsi'  in  England 
dnrnig  the  reign  ol  Henry  VII.  from  tlie  piilii  v  of  that 
mimarch  ;andtogi'ther  with  all  kinds  of  eomnierrfai  enti'r- 
prUe  throughout  Europe,  it  derived  a  stimulus  froni  tiie 
great  dl»coverie«  ol  thi'  period.  Hut  the  lireeiling  of  wheep 
was  the  branch  of  roial  industrs  the  llrst  to  exteml.  hihI 
throughout  this  and!  le  sneeeeding  reigns  for  alengiheiied 

{K-'riixl  w.iol  was  exteiisiveiv  exported.  The  lirst  Knglish 
re.iti«e  on  agriculture  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vltl.,  anti  tile  hop,  as  well  as  sevt  nd  of  the  eomni<Hi 
garden  vegitahlet.  ari'  iiitriMlintions  of  the  saine  period, 
nir  W  Kah  Igh  has  the  i  redil  of  introdiii  ing  the  pot.itoe. 
which,  in  the  earl)  \  irt  ol  l,ist  eeiittir>,  apptMrs  to  ha\e 
been  a  tolerably  frequent  crop  in  l„iiic.isliiie,  liom  » lilcli 
tts  culture  extended  to  other  parts  of  tin'  kingdom 
Turnips  seem  to  have  l>eeii  tirst  eollitaleil  on  a  large 
ICAle  in  Norfolk,  also,  in  the  early  part  oi  the  s.ime  cen- 
tury.   ro|ie  speaks  oi  "  All  Tuwnscud's  turnips."    Tlw 


old  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
were  abolished  {it  the  Revolution,  and  a  bounty  was  thi>n 
also  given  on  its  export. 

This,  no  doubt,  gave  a  stimulus  to  agriculture  whiih 
has  been  still  farther  promoted  by  the  restrictions  tint 
have  been  imposed  on  Importation  from  abroad.    But  up 
incline  to  think  that  the  influence  of  this  encouragement 
has  bien  much  overrated  ;  and  there  can,  we  apprehend 
be  no  question  that  agriculture  in  England  is  mainly  in' 
debted  for  its  progress  and  the  high  state  of  improvement 
to  which  it  has  attained  to  the  operation  of  the  poor 
laws  in  preventing  the  splitting  of  farms  and  the  buildins 
of  cottages,  and,  above  all,  to  the  extraordinary  incrense 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  since  1760.    This  oc'ca 
sioned  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  town  pop.,accom* 
panied,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  great  increase  of  luxurv 
and  refinement,  which  led  not  only  to  a  proportionailf 
increased  demand  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  but  esnC 
cially  (or  those  of  an  improved  species.    Hence  the  gre,it 
comparative  increase  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  and  tlie 
extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  demand 
for  butchers  meat.     During  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
prices  were  comparatively  high  in   England,  and  larjo 
quantities  of  foreign  corn  were  imported ;  but  on  the 
renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  the  Continent  in  Ifllt 
prices  gave  way  ;  and  such  has  been  the  progress  of  Ini.' 
provement,  that,  despite  the  wonderful  Incre.ise  of  popu! 
lation,   the  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  England 
since  1 830  have  been  but  little  above  the  level  ol  the 
Continent  Ut'i"  Dantzii)  ;  while  the  importations  hate 
been  of  comparatively  limited  extent.     And  considerluo 
what  has  been  alre.idy  accomplished,  and  tlio  vast  lielH 
that  still  remains  for  improvement  in  England,  and  tiill 
more  in  Ireland,  it  is  really  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
otir  jirires  shouhl,  at  no  distant  period,  be  once  more 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Continent ;  and  that  «e  slinulj 
again,  as  formerly,  be  an  occasionally  exporting  rnunirr 

Fisliiiiis These  arc  not  commensurate,  eiilicr  I'i 

extent  or  Importance,  with  the  extent  of  toast ;  ami  iiave 
never  been  a  principal  source  of  national  wealili  The 
herring  fishery  is  the  principal,  and  the  capital  em|)l(ivnl 
in  it  has  been  estimated  at  2.'i(),()00/. ;  but  until  the 
middle  of  last  century  most  of  the  fish  taken  on  (he 
E.  coast  (its  chief  seat)  were  captured  by  Dutch  smaoln 
Yarmouth  bay  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  herring, iinj 
.about  11)0  smacks  of  from  40  to  .W  tons  each,  belongto 
the  town  of  Yarinontli,  where  the  fish,  smoked  lor  sale 
have  olituined  an  extensive  celebrity  under  the  iianieof 
"  Yarmouth  bloaters."  At  Sun<lerland  and  Whithv 
where  there  are  also  herring  fisheries,  Ihe  fisli  aremoiiiv 
salted.  The  cod  fishery,  Including  tliose  of  hadJuck, 
whiting,  ling,  haki!,  \'c.,  ranks  .lext  in  ininortance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Iteport  on  ihe  Channel  Iislierios,  p. i;., 
tlie  number  of  boats  occupieii  in  tlie  herring,  cod.  Ihu, 
tic.  lisheries,  was  2!l!l,  manned  by  .'i,fl71  men  iindhiii,! 
'I'he  pilchard  fishery  is  exclusively  confined  to  theci.a'it! 
of  Dvvcm  and  (ornwall.  A  portion  of  the  li-h  raiiiiht 
are  eaten  Iresli  or  salted  in  those  counties  ;  and  liiiri.t, 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  about  illl.niKi  lids  ,  are  >all('il.  ,iiij 
exported  cliielly  lor  the  Italian  markets,  M\mt  |i<<j 
boats  .mil  3,.MKrmen  are  einploy<'il  in  the  pililiard  tishm, 
exriiisive  of  l..'i(P(l  hands,  cliielly  woiueii.  oenipinl  on 
shore  ill  <nriiig  the  fish.  Mackerel  are  very  aliuiAint, 
and  extensively  eonsiimed  during  their  seasee :  >|irali, 
wliicli  arrive  in  iniinense  shoals  on  tin  i  ,  ,.ul  S,';' 
coasts,  an'  <  alight  in  great  nninhers  for  m,t,'iiiri'.  ilnut!, 
whii  h  meet  with  so  rapid  and  extensive  a  I'ale  i!iiliriK\ 
kit-  of  tlie  metropolis  aiidother  large  tottii.<  .'-e  S.ii.i, 
many  jiarts  of  the  coast  ;  anil  they  are  hiipelj  hrij 
ne.ir  .Mlilon  on  the  Keiitisli  shore  of  the  a  stiiary  of  ilie 
riianii'>.  and  In  the  tideways  of  Ihi'  creeks  on  Its  Kssct 
shore  Some  very  line  oyster-beds  also  exi>t  at  Eir.i- 
wortli,  in  llainpsliire  ;  otiicrs  of  a  larger  kind  lomc  from 
l*oole,  .lersey,  ^c. 

Mitiiti);  liiiltislri/.  —  Coal  st.mds  at  the  he.ul  of  thp  n,i. 
neral  proili  els  of  f'tigiand  ;  and  we  are  iiroliaWy  imm 
iiidehf'd  to  our  iiiexli.nistilile  supiilies  of  this  valu.il'lt 
mineral  than  to  any  thing  else,  for  tlie  extniiirdinar,V|iiik 
gre<iK  we  liave  made  in  niannfactiiring  iiidiistry.  <.Sit 
>in/c',  p.  I.Mi  I  The  eoal-lniiies  are  all  in  llie  N.mlW. 
parts  of  tile  kingdom  .  and  these,  eoiisequeiitty,  are  the 
great  s<'.its  of  our  mamitactures. 

'I'he  follonlng  h  an  estimate  of  the  total  producfJ 
coal  in  tireat  llntain  in  ia;t',l:  — 
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nnrini  the  same  year  the  imports  of  coals  into  London 
.mount^  to  2,638,!i.')fl  tons,  of  which  2,625,323  were 
hmudht  coastwise,  and  the  residue  by  internal  navi- 
»■  tion  It  Is  diflicult  to  discriminate  between  the  con- 
fiTmDtion  of  England  and  Scotland ;  but  we  are  not  in. 
r  ned  to  estimate  the  consumption  of  the  latter  at  above 
f.  millions  of  tons.  Supposing  the  above  quixntity  of 
!.„ai  to  cost  the  consumer  iOi.  a  ton  at  an  average,  it  will 
e^t  nail  16,512,268;.  ! 

Of  this  quantity,  the  Tyne  and  Wear  districts  in  Nor- 
thumberland supply  above  6,000,(100  tons,  or  rather  more 
than  1  -5th  part  ol  the  whole.  These  districts  employ  about 
"•i  000  miners,  &c. ;  and  multiplying  this  sum  by  >5,  and 
adding  thereto  25,000  for  the  number  of  seafaring  men 
emnloved  in  its  transport,  we  have  a  total  of  140,000  in- 
dhidiials  directly  deriving  their  support  from  tlieir  ma- 
nual labour  in  the  coal  trade.        ,         ,     „         , 

Iron  ranks  next  in  importance  to  coal.  It  was  known 
to  exist  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  Romans,  and 
iierhaps  also,  the  Britons,  had  iron-works  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom.  Iron  ore  is 
very  renerally  diffused ;  at  present,  however,  all  the  great 
iroii-works  are  situated  in  the  coal  districts,  an  abundant 
lUBtilV  of  coal  being  indispensable  to  the  extensive  pro- 
duction of  irim.  But  in  the  infancy  of  tho  iron  trade, 
when  timber  was  the  only  fuel  employed  in  smelting  tlie 
ores  Kent  and  Sussex  beiny  tlie  best  wooded  counties, 
were  also  those  in  which  most  iron  was  made.  In  1710, 
the  total  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  England  and 
Wales  did  not  exceed  tlie  trifling  quantity  of  about 
17  000  tons,  and  we  were  then,  and  for  a  considerable 
liiiic  afterwards,  mainly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 
Hut  about  this  period  coal  began  to  be  successfully  sub- 
stituted for  limber  in  the  preparation  of  iron,  and  its  pro- 
duction was,  in  consequence,  inateri.illy  augmented.  In 
17.W  the  quantity  produced  did  not,  however,  exceed 
2(1  two  tons:  but  in  17H8  it  liad  increased  to  68,000  tons, 
and  in  17'.lH,  to  125,000  tons.  The  progress  of  the  trade 
hits  since  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent.  In  1800,  a  pro- 
ject (a  most  insane  one  certainly)  was  entertained  for 
laying  a  tax  on  pig  iron  ;  and  it  was  tlien  ascertained  that 
the  production  amounted  to  about  2.50,000  tims  a  year. 
In  1820  the  produce  had  increased  to  about  400,000  tons ; 
and  in  1830.  It  was  carefully  estimated  at  about  641,000 
tons  r  llut  owing  to  tlie  great  demand  for  iron  for  rail- 
ways, and  other  public  works,  the  increase  of  the  business 
duriiig  the  last  10  years  has  been  still  more  consideralde; 
and  we  are  well  assured  that,  at  this  moment,  the  produce 
of  iron  in  Kiigland  and  Wales  is  not  under  1,000,000  tons 
.I  year  I  We  subjoin  .in  account  of  the  quantity  of  pig 
iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales  in  each  of  the 
urincipal  seats  of  tlio  business  in  183'J  :  — 


principal  sea 

7 

(JI.uiiorn.inihire  ... 

lUoninoutlishire  .  • 

S.mlli  MalfiiriUhire  ami  W  orccsler^liire 

NurUi  SlalluiJshire      - 

Shrop.liire 

North  W'airt 

Yorkshire  and  niTlnshire 

NorUiUiul)vrljnd,  Foresl  of  Dear,  and  mndries 


mt  viij  iron, 

isii.iiim 

!JIIU,OIHI 
,~ltl,U(IO 

I.'>,III1U 
KIIMHkl 

.T'l.OdO 
1(10,000 

3C,ou<) 

l.tVIII.IKIO 


The  first  four  items  in  the  above  itatetnent  have  been 
ssiertainc'il  witli  gre.at  accuracy  :  the  other  item.s  are  less 
certain,  but  they  cannot  vary  materially  from  the  mark. 
It  may  Im'  worth  while  to  mention,  as  evi'ieiiig  the  c-xtra- 
(irdnu'iry  |iro^'re4S  of  tlie  iron  trade,  that  it  cnulil  hardly 
Ik  said  to  exist  in  S.  Wales  previously  to  17tiO.  So  iiuiili, 
indeeii,  w.is  this  the  case,  that  in  I7.'i.'i,  the  land  ami 
minerals  for  several  inihs  nniiid  Mertliyr  Tjdvil  — then 
ail  Incunsideralile  village,  but  now  tlie  seat  ol  thi'  greatest 
iron  works  in  tlie  kin^donl  —  were  let  for  D'J  years  for  a 
rent  of  'im.  a  year  I  • 

Supposing  its  averaue  prlie  to  be  6/.  Ids,  a  ton,  the  pig 
iron  annually  prodoxil  ill  I'.nglami  and  W.iles  will  lie 
worth  tl,.'>(Ki,iKi(i/  ;  and  adding  to  this  l,:i(Kl,(ii  li/,  fur  the 
labour  recjuired  to  convert  tlie  pig  iron  inti>b,ir  Iron,  that 
l<,intob,irs,  tiolts.  rods,  \i.,  the  total  value  iil  tile  Iron 
prodiuediii  Knulandand  Wales  will  ainouiil  tiiH,(iilO,(KKI/. 
a  year.  Ilesides  snpiilying  tin'  prodigious  demand  tor 
iron  for  tlu'  banlware  niannfaitiires,  ami  other  ehaiinels 
of  eon»UMiptlon  ,at  hiune,  we  now  export  about  2.'i.'>,lHHl 
ton.,  theiahie  of  wliicli,  in  \<\\K  exceedetl  2,700,1100/, 
\V«  still,  however,  continue  to  import  ,d)iiiit  2(i,iNWi  tons  a 
year  of  foriign  Iron,  priiiei|ially  SHeiilsii.  lor  cuinersion 

•  In  the  iMiiij.iIe  of  the  ntliieral  itnxture  i>f  tireat  Hrltnin,  Btvrn 
anfA, p.  I'll..  Ill,,  total  prtHliKv  lit  vi.^  initt  Is  M-t  ilnwn  at  l,l.'al,tN>0 
tons,  It  lielliu  .u|i|ii,.jd  that  ine  priKiuee  iif  tin-  >i-iHt  Ii  iron  wi.tk. 
mitfhl  lir  liilirii  .ti  I  'al.ooii  lll1l^  a  ^e  >r,  llut  Me  'i  ivi*  mih  e  |iri>>  iiii'il 
an  rLltNirali'  itiid  r:irel\illy  (lr,(Wit  ii|i  lei  mint  of  .01  tlie  S«  dltli  inm 
«ork4,  anil  el  their  ptoiltire,  fnMii  wtiiiii  it  iippenis  (li.il.tn  .tune, 
IHIII,  there  were  lit  lunt.ues  In  l>r,i.l  In  ^iiill.iinl,  iitinIiu  inu  .it  Ihr 
I4te  of  ^Vt.'itKI  (utn.  a  year  '  *»i  ler.il  new  t'ntn.ut's  wi-ri-  liieli  nl.,i 
la  the  ciiuriie  of  lieliiH  limit.  J"  .lune.  IH.^.'i,  ttirte  win-  iinl>  ■.'» 
furiiaei'.  In  lil.ut  in  Smtliii'l,  wlii.li  wrre  rstliiialeil  In  priMtnee 
T'j.lHNMiins:  II  ninie.ir.,  llnii-l'.'re,  Hull  llie  priMttn  ttnn  of  Iron  lia^ 
more  than  (rrf./,.f  m  thi-  iinii.i'  of  llif  List  jivr  >e,iii  —  on  nllluiat 
iiutumplnl  fici  III  lilt  huturj  uf  uiuiloK  indiiitr}. 


into  steel,  for  which  it  is  better  fitted  than  British  iron. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  210,000  to  250,000  individuals 
are  directly  dependent  for  subsistence  on  the  iron  trade. 
The  production  of  tin  is  confined  to  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonshire :  these  are  also  the  great  cupper  cos. ;  but  copper 
is  likewise  produced,  though  in  smaller  quantities,  in  N. 
Wales,  and  some  other  parts.  The  total  annual  produce 
of  tin  may  be  taken  at  4,500  tons,  worth  from  66/.  to  80/. 
a  ton ;  and  that  of  copper  at  13,000  tons,  worth  90/.  or 
100/.  per  ton.  {See  Cornwall.) 

Lead  mines  have  been  wrought  in  England  from  a 
very  remote  epoch.  At  present  the  most  productive  are 
in  the  N.  cos.;  their  total  produce  is  estimated  at  from 
4,%000  to  liO.OOO  tons,  of  which  from  10,000  to  15,000  tons 
are  exported.  It  is  believed  that  about  25,000  tons  of  the 
lead  raised  in  England  and  Wales  yields,  at  an  average, 
8oz.  a  ton  of  silver.  In  consequence  of  improvements 
in  the  processes,  it  is  found  to  be  profitable  to  extract 
this  silver ;  and  about  30,000/.  wortli  of  silver  is  now  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  Zinc  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  &c., 
manganese  in  Somersetshire,  and  plumbago  or  black 
lead  of  a  very  superior  kind  at  Borrowdaie,  in  Cumber- 
land. Salt,  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  British 
minerals,  is  procured  in  immense  quantities  from  both 
fossil  beds  and  brine  springs,  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester, 
shire.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  beds, 
during  tlic  Ifith  century,  and  subsequently,  a  good  deal 
of  salt  continued  to  be  made  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
ivatcr  in  salt. pans,  at  Lymington,  near  Portsmouth,  and  at 
other  places  ;  but  the  works  at  these  places  are  now  all 
but  abandoned,  while  the  article  in  question  has  become 
greatly  improved  in  quality  ;  and  instead  of  being  import- 
ed, as  formerly',  is  very  largely  exported.  The  consump- 
tion of  Great  Itritain  only,  exchisive  of  Ireland,  amounts 
to  about  180,000  tons,  and  the  foreign  exports  to  about 
300,000  tons  a  year  !  mostly  sent  to  the  V.  States,  British 
N.  America,  the  Low  Countries,  Russia,  Denmark,  &c. 
Before  1»23,  an  oppressive  tax  of  llii.  a  bushel,  or  about 
30  times  the  original  cost  price  of  the  article,  was  im- 
posed on  salt ;  but  in  tliat  year  this  enormous  tax  was 
totally  repealed.  Alum,  fullers' earth, chalk,andlirae,are 
amongst  tiio  remaining  useful  minerals  ;  clay  for  bricks, 
tiles,  earthenware,  &c.,  is  also  a  product  of  considerable 
importance.  I'reestonc  is  very  abundantly  dillused  j  but 
most  of  our  buildings  being  constructed  of  brick,  its  use 
is  limited,  except  for  pavements,  &c.  Bath  or  Portland 
stone  is  that  which  has  hitiierto  been  mostly  used  for 
building.  There  arc  granite  quarries  at  Dartmoor, 
Ilaytor,  &c. 

iUiiHU^ic/uirs.  — Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  that  of 
woollen,  tlie  chief  seats  of  which  are  the  W.  Riding  of 
Yorksliire,  and  the  cos.  of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Devon, 
Lancaster,  and  Somerset.  Tlie  first  impulse  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
given  in  tlie  i4th  century,  by  Edward  III.,  who  in- 
vited  a  number  of  Flemish  manufacturers  to  settle  in 
England.  But  the  manufacture  laboured,  down  al- 
most to  our  own  day,  under  a  number  of  vexatious 
and  oppressive  restrictions  ;  and  it  did  not  begin  to 
make  any  very  rapid  progress,  or  to  participate  In  tho 
wiiiiderful  improvenients  made  in  the  cotton  trade,  till 
the  inlroductiiin  of  the  gig-machine,  S:c.,  in  1802,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  aits  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary,  in  1X07.  Leeds,  Wakefield,  lluddersfield,  and  Sad- 
dlewortli.  are  the  great  centres  of  the  bro.id-clotli  ma- 
iiulaeture;  llalil'ax  is  noted  for  its  flannels  and  baizes, 
ami  llradford  ior  worsted  .spinning.  Narrow  cloths  are 
iiuuh'  at  and  mar  lluddersfield  ;  and  blaiikrts,  flushings, 
\e,,  betwiin  that  town  ami  Leeds,  At  Dewsbiiry  and 
Uatley  thire  are  large  establishments,  called  shoddy 
mtlis,  ill  which  old  woullen  rans  arc  torn  to  pieces, 
respiin,  ami  remaiuilactured,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times witliout  an  admixture  of  new  woul,  into  various 
di'serlptions  of  coarse  cloth,  (AVc  DK\vsut.iiv,)  Uoch- 
ilali'  ill  Lancashire  is  also  a  great  seat  of  the  woollen 
ni.iiuifafture. 

(iliuueste  shire    lias  numerous  fine  broad  cloth  fac- 
tories;   lint  liradford  in  Wills  is  the  iirincipal  centre 
of  the  siipirfiiie  cloth  trade.     At  an  average  of  the  ID 
years  emliiig  with  1h:17,  there  were  annually  produeeil  In 
Ghiiicestershlre  l,7KI.0iH  vards  of  every  ilescrlplion  of 
chith.  ( 11,11  i-hiiiii  ll,ii(iil'\.  ;»i5,)  The  clotlis  of  Soiner. 
set   are  of  interior  quality.      Serges,   or  Irmg  ells,  are 
iiiaile   ill  aliiKKt  every  town   and  village  in  the  co.  of 
Devon,  ami  also  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Wellington, 
ill  the  CO.  ol  Suinerset,     Carpets  are  iinnclpally  made  at 
AMiiiii.tler,  Kidderminster,  Asliton.  V  ilton  itc.     Salis- 
bury is  noted  hir  Its  flannels,  and  Witney,  in  Oxiordsliire, 
lor  its  Idaiikets ;  though  most  of  what  are  called  Witney 
bl.iiikels  are   in  reality   imnle  in  Wales.     Norwich  was 
long  tl  e  princip.il  seat  of  Ibi'  worsteil  manufacture;  but 
the  comniaml  of  coal,  and  tlie  greater  facilities  for  car- 
rving  on  the  business  injoied  Iv  llradford,  and  other 
places  in  the  West  Hiding  ol'  Vie  kslilre.  have  given  them 
a  ileihh  d  Minerlorlly.     Tlie  niiiinlacture  of  woidUn  and 
wor.li  d  stockings  is  principally  carried  on  in  Leicester- 
ihire;  about  i2,(K.O  ^tockillg-framel  beiin  lupposed  to 
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be  at  work  in  that  county. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Coarse  woollent,  druggets,  /jenny  ;  and  tlie  subsequent,  and  alt  but  niraouloui  In. 
ftc.,  are  made  in  Cumberland,  baizes,  &c.  in  Essex  and  Tcntions  of  Arliwright,  Watt,  Cartwriglit,  Crompton 
Suffolk,  and  a  few  articles  are  made  in  Nortii  Hants  and  |  and  otiicrs,  have  carried  it  to  the  extraordinary  state  of 
Surrey ;  but  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  S.  cos.  are   improvement  to  which  it  has  now  arrived.    Cotton  goodi 


comparatively  unimportant.     The  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  woollen  goods  in  1839,  amounted  to  6,271,645/., 


CI 

ports 

of  which  the  exports  to  the  U.  States  made  2,142.352/, 

The  woollen  factories  of  England  and  Wales  employed, 

tn  1833,  30.1 15  males,  and  18,387  females. 

Cotton  Manufacture.  —We  have  already  noticed  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  great  department  of  British  industry. 
(See  anti,  p.  4.').V)  Vast  ns  this  manufacture  now  Is, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely  grown  up  since  the 
accession  of  Geo.  III.,  in  1760.  The  flrst  grand  stimulus 
was  given  to  it  in  1767,  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning 

Statement  of  the  Consumption,  Exportation,  &c.  of  the  different  Sorts  of  Cotton  Wool,  in  and  from  Great 
Britain,  in  different  Years,  from  1816  to  18:19,  both  inclusive. 


of  great  beauty  and  excellent  quality  have  been  so  much 
reduced  in  price,  as  to  be  within  the  command  of  all  but 
the  merest  beggars.  Hence  the  astonisiiing  increase  in 
the  demand  for  them  ;  the  produce  of  tlie  British  manu 
facture  being  now  widely  diiniscd  over  the  remotest 
countries  of  America  and  Asia.  The  following  table 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Holt  and  Co.  of  Liverpool,  exhibit! 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  more  important  particulars 
connected  with  the  progress  of  manufacture  from  181li 
down  to  1839,  both  inclusive :  — 
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Average  weeklj  consumption. 
Upland        .... 
Orleans  and  Alabama 
Sea-island    •  *  -  . 

Total  United  Stain 
Brazil  .... 

jtopt        .... 

bast  India    .... 
Ueinerara,  West  India,  lie.    . 

Total 
Parkafies annually  consumed  - 
AweTHHv  welj^ht  of  packages  consumed, 

inllw.         . 
Weekly  consumption  in  packages,  ave. 

rage  343  Itw. 
Average  weiKbt  of  packages  Impjrted, 

in  lbs.  .... 
Packages  eiported  ... 
Lbs.  weight  annually  imported  in  mil. 

lions  anil  tenths  ... 
Lbs.  weight  consumed,  -  do. 

l.bs.  weiKht  in  ports,  31st  of  Dec.     do. 
Lbs.  weight  in  liraat  Hritain  do. 

Average  price  per  lb.  of  uplands  in  LU 

verpoot        .... 
Do.       do.       Pemami 
Do.       do.       Surat*  . 

N.  B.  Messrs.  Holt  and  Co.  estimate  tlie  average  weight  of  tlie  packages  imported  in  1839  at  330  lbs.  per  ba7 
Upland;  411  lbs.  Orleans  and  Alabama  j  325  lbs.  Sea-island;  173  lbs.  Brazil;  215  lbs.  Egyptian ;  354  lbs.  Kait 
Indian  ;  and  154  lbs.  West  Indian. 

The  above  table  is  applirable  to  Oreat  llritain  ;  but  it  i  band  factories.  Crapes  are  made  mostly  in  the  E,  cos.; 
appears  from /{urn's  (//an<-c,  a  tabular  statement  of  high  but  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  declining.  A  gfeat 
authority,  annually  compiled  at  Manchester,  that  tlie  revolution  was  effected  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  I82i. 
whole  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  Great  Britain,  in  18.39,  Previously  to  that  epoch  the  legislative  enactments  with 
amounted  to  342.82fi,.^7l  lbs.,  of  which  only  30,03-3,071  lbs.  respect  to  it  were  the  most  contradictory  and  impolitic 
were  spun  in  Scotland.  The  manufacture  in  Ireland  is  that  can  well  be  imagined.  The  importation  of  foreign 
confined  to  the  neighliniirhood  of  Belfast,  and  is  quite  I  silks  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties:  but 
inconsiderable.  Lancashire  is  tlie  grand  seat  of  the  |  the  advantage  that  this  prohibition  was  believed,  thiiugli 
Knglish  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  next  to  it,  but  at  a  |  most  erroneously,  tn  confer  on  the  manufacturer,  would, 
great  distance,  are  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  j  under  any  circumstances,  have  been   more  than  neu- 

Various  estimates  liave  been  given  of  the  value  of  this  ,  tralised  by  the  imposition  of  oppressive  duties  on  the 
great  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  cm-     raw  material.     This  vicious  sj^stem  wis  productive  of  a 
ployed  in,  and  dependent  on  it.     Perhaps  we  shall  not  he  !  ' 
far  wrong  If  we  estimate  the  total  value  of  the  v.iriotis  | 
descriptions  of  cotton   fabrics  and  yarn   now  annually' 
producixi  at  3.^,000,0(K)/. ;  and  the  total  number  of  per-  | 
sons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  employed  in  all  depart-  ' 
ments  of  the  business,  at  alwut  700,000.     If  we  be  right 
in  this  latter  estimate,  it  will  follow  th.it  about  l,40ll,0(X) 
individuals  may  lie  regarded  as  depending  for  support  on  I 
this  gre.1t  manufacture.     iUve  Slalislus  nf  Biitish  Em-  '■. 
pire,  i.  6.W.  &c.,  2(1  ed.)  | 

Kstlmating  the  entire  annual  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  I 
of  Great  Britain  at  3.'i,0(M),()00/.  the  value  of  those  annu- 
ally nroduce<l  in  .Sontland  may,  perhiips,  be  estimated  at  | 
nearly  5,IK10.(XK)/.  ;  for,  as  a  large  pro|iortlnn  of  the  fabrics  j 
made  In  .Scotlainl  are  of  a  conijiaratively  fine  descrlptiim,  i 
tlieir  value   exi-ecds  wh.-it  miuht  be  inferred  from  tlie  ! 

amount  of  y.irii  producid  in  Scotland  as  compared  with  |  was  bottomed.     The  maniifactu-era  we're  now,  Hit  the 
that  produced  in  KiiKland.  i  tir>t  time,  compelled  to  t-all  all  the  resoun-es  of  sclenre 

The  value  ..jf  the  cotton  goods  annually  exported  !  and  Ingenuity  to  their  aid  ;  and  the  result  has  bi-i'n  that 
amounts  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  those  ;mnu.  j  the  manufacture  has  been   more  improved  diirini?  tlie 

ally  [.roduceil.     Thus,  in  1K3!I,  the  deilareil  value  of  the  •   '   -    -  ........ .-    -l       ,  _. 

exports  of  cotton  fahrii's  am<miited  to  I7,6!M.II03/. ;  and 
that  -f  the  yam  to  'i.s.^7,H2(i/.  ;  making  tov'cthir  the  sum 
<if  24,.M2.1-.'9/.  Germany  and  Holland,  the  I'liltrd  States, 
In'iia,  Italy,  Brazil.  Turkey,  Itiissia,  the  W.  Indies,  &c., 
are  llie  priiiripal  markets. 

The  tin-  n  nianufatliire  is  seated  chiefly  in  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Dorset.  Ill  WW  the  linen 
fac'.orii-s  employed  about  lii,.VlO  hamls,  ,il>oul  3-.'>thH 
of  whom  were  employed  In  the  former  rn.  The  silk 
tnanuf.ictures  are  more  Important.  'I'he  metropolitan 
district  of  Spitalflelds,  Maiiciie.ster.  and  V.ii'ih-sfleld, 
are  the  ililef  places  in  which  broad  silks  and  hami- 
kerchiefs  ate  made;   Coventry  Is   r.-lebrated  for  its  rt- 


twofold  mischief:  for,  by  teaching  the  raiinufactureri  to 
depend  on  custom -hoiise  regulations  for  protpclion 
against  foreign  competition,  it  made  them  liidilTcrent 
about  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  while,  owing  to 
the  exorbitant  duties  on  the  raw  material,  .ind  the  want 
of  improvement,  the  price  of  silks  was  maintainnl  at 
such  a  price  as  to  restrict  the  demand  for  them  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits.  In  lH2.'i,  however,  a  new 
and  more  reasonal)lc  order  of  thinns  was  liitro(luoe<l. 
The  duties  oil  the  raw  material  were  grefitly  lowered; 
at  the  same  time  that  foreign  silk  goods  were  allowed  tu 
be  importtnl  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad 
valnivm.  This  new  system  was  vehemently  opposed  at  in 
outset,  and  it  was  confidently  predicted  that  it  wnulii 
occasion  the  ruin  of  the  maniif.icture ;  liiit  the  result 
has  shown  the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  it 


last  dozen  years  than  It  had  been  ii:  the  wimli'  previous 
century  ;  and  that  it  has  continued  progressively  to 
increase. 

The  total  qn.intlty  of  raw  silk  Imported  for  home  con- 
sumption In  18.Wwas  3,.V.l.'i,Hlt;ibs.  The  total  number 
of  individuals  directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  hm 
been  estimated  at  upw.irds  of  207,OlKi,  hut  «e  iiulineio 
tliink  that  this  U  very  decidedly  beyond  the  ni.irli.  The 
value  of  tile  silks  aiiiiiiallv  produced  in.iy,  perliapi,  be 
estim,ited  at  from  IO,0<iO,(KI^I/  to  I2,0<KI,(MVI/ 

We  subjoin  a  table,  compiled  with  gri-at  cure  and  no 
little  labour,  friiiii  the  bulky  volume  {I'mt.  I'iiprn,)i«, 
41.  .Se«s.lH,3!(.),  eniliodylng  the  IlepurtJ  of  tlic  Factorj 
Inspectors,  containing  aii 
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and  all  but  miraculoui  in- 
tt,  Cartwright,  Crompton, 
)  the  extraordinary  itatc  of 
now  arrived.  Cotton  goodi 
t  quality  have  been  lo  much 
thin  Uie  command  of  all  but 
!  the  astonishing  increase  In 
roduce  of  tlie  Britith  manU' 
diflUicd  over  the  remotest 
Vsia.  The  following  tabli?, 
nd  Co.  of  Liverpool,  exiilblti 
e  more  important  particulars 
IS  of  manufacture  from  ISlfj 


1  Wool,  in  and  from  Great 


1838. 


6,ill5 

11,71S 

317 

9,91.1 
VC3 

is,nn 

'iMU 
i!3 

,114,1UU 


ted  in  18.19  at  330  lb« 
5  lbs.  Egjptian ;  354 


per  bag 
lbs.  I:ait 


»rp  made  mostly  in  the  E.  cos.; 
iifacturc  is  declining.    A  (jreat 
11  the  silk  manufacture  in  182i. 
the  legislative  enactments  with 
ost  contradictory  and  impolitic 
d.     The  importation  of  foreign 
ler  the  severest  penalties;  but 
rohibitlon  was  helievcd,  tluiugli 
fer  on  the  manufacturer,  woul.1, 
s,  have  Iwen  more  than  neu- 
on  of  oppressive  duties  on  the 
iu»  system  wts  proiUictlve  of  i 
,•  teaching  the  manufacturers  to 
ISO    regulations   for   ptotcction 
tion,  it  made  them  indifferent 
md  inventions,  wliile.  owing  to 
the  raw  material,  and  the  want 
■ice  of  sill's  was  maintained  at 
the  demand  for  theni  within 
mits.    In  IHW,  however,  a  now 
rdcr  of  Ihinm  was  introduceil. 
material  were  greiitly  lowered; 
-eign  silli  goods  were  allowed  to 
,t  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ait 
•m  was  vehemently  opposed  at  m 
Uiently  predicted  that  it  would 
nianuf.icture  ;  l)Ut  the  result 
of  the  prlncli)k'a  on  which  it 
iuiiifactu-ers  were  now,  for  the 
•all  ill!  tlic  tesoiirces  of  scienee 
III  •  and  the  result  has  been  that 
cell   more  improved  duriiiR  the 
had  been  in  the  wbole  prfvioni 
has  continued  progressively  to 

raw  silk  imported  for  home  con. 
^  ^ilSHltllbs.  The  total  number 
eiiBa'ged  in  the  mimufarlure  liai 
,rd»  of  W7,0(Ki,bnt»elnfhneto 
...•Idedlv  beyond  H'o  ni,irk.  The 
iiallv  produced  may,  perhaiii.bc 
KMKV  to  l'2,IHKl,0(l<i/ 
omplled  with  great  cjre  and  no 
■)ulky  volume  ( /'.ilV.  /'(i/im.  >«• 
)"ng  the  llcporl.  of  tl.c  Hctory 


AccooNT  of  all  the  Cotton,  Woollen,  Wonted,  Flax,  and  Silk  Mills  or  Factories  In  each  County  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  the  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  1838 ;  specifying  the  Amount  and  Description  of  the  Moving  Power,  and 
the  Number,  Age,  and  Sex  of  the  Persons  employed  in  the  same. 




Mo.ofMllli. 

Moving  Power. 

Persons  employed.                             j 

Counties. 

Work-  n».n. 

Stmm.       1 

Water.         | 

Toul 

Actual            j 

Pouer  Underl    Ages 
em-     9  Vrs.  between 
ployed,      of      9  and 
Age.       13. 

'3|nd       ,8. 

Touts.         1 

SmtAvv.-CoHonMUU. 

Ing. 

tj. 

En-    1 
glnes-  1 

Horse 
Power. 

Wlieels. 

Horse 
Power. 

Horse 
Power. 

Moles. 

F«. 

males. 

18,676 

1S4 

12 

210 

6,921 

60 

1,726 

8,647 

7,101      - 

1,190 

11,970    23,192 

17,676 

Cumberland 

13 

•        • 

11 

293 

5 

66 

359 

359      - 

21 

764 

1 ,200 

720 

1,266 

>erbv      •          •           ■! 

76 

7 

66 

960 

91 

2,138 

3,0'I8 

2,753      - 

727 

3,721 

6,014 

4,231 

6,231 

jloucester 
^ncaster 

1,12S 

'ei 

1,008 

20 
29,909 

'272' 

3,558 

20 
33,167 

20      . 
33,422      ■ 

-     '  7,479 

21 
58,562 

8 
85  988 

15 
69,889 

14 

^tnri.'SteT 

3 

-     • 

4, 

36 

. 

. 

36 

.16      - 

■           . 

,102 

142 

51 

190 

MUitllesex 

11 

•      - 

11 

131 

. 

. 

131 

131 

I             14 

212 

312 

289 

260 

Norfolk  - 

1 

•     - 

1 

12 

. 

. 

12 

12      - 

•          . 

54 

76 

6. 

124 

\;nttini/hani 

\!i 

■•      - 

9 

170 

9 

137 

.307 

.107      ■ 

34 

564 

862 

454 

1,006 

S.'im.  '■  - 

1 

-     - 

2 

28 

k8 

28      - 

6 

16 

16 

24 

iiatt'urd 

15 

-      - 

4 

139 

14" 

'  357 

496 

496      - 

2,10 

658 

1,190 

7.14 

l,.144 

iurrey     .           -           • 

3 

-      • 

2 

26 

. 

26 

20      - 

. 

60 

128 

7S 

110 

Varwick 

4 

-      - 

5 

155 

a 

. 

155 

171    • 

3 

14 

67 

43 

41 

?,;Jk,oi.of  W.lliJing 

69 

4 

31 

619 

38 

515 

1,1.14 

1,1.14      - 

394 

1,655 

2,177 

8,171 

2,a54 

,ork,W.  Hiding 

100   -     - 

67 

1,170 

83 

9801 

2,1501 

2,071}    - 

714 

3„127 

4,172 

3,491 

4,722 

1,589;      8i 

1,422 

40,589 

572 

9,477J 

50,0661 

47,917 

ll    10,942 

81,07lil25„5,18 

9;i,8(;s  118,286 

Flint       - 

Totals 
Esr.l.Avu.-  M'ooBtn. 
Chester   - 

5I.     -            7 

1U8 

5 

140 

218 

144      - 

-1           78 

3S;j|         .537 

.i76i         651 

t,A94|      Sh  1  1,429 

40,697 

577 

9,6  lii 

50,3I4J 

48,061 

Ij    11,020 

82,0C6|  126,1175 

100,242   118,920 

13!  -     -  1         2 

15 

12 

81 

96 

96     • 

30 

54 

90 

13,5 

.19 

Coniwnll 

8 

-  .    .  . 

" 

10 

45J 

45} 

42     - 

1 

88 

117 

9 

197 

Cumlierland      • 

14 

2    -  - 

15 

l.V. 

1.15 

1.1,5      - 

63 

105 

110 

176 

98 

Derby     - 

3 

-  -        1 

6 

3 

31 

37 

26      - 

7 

2 

26 

31 

4 

Devon     - 

39 

2    •  - 

• 

48 

521 

521 

409J    - 

286 

680 

938 

360 

1,150 

Dorset     -           .           - 

i 

•  -  i  •  - 

• 

3 

26 

26 

24      ■ 

9 

23 

26 

29 

29 

Durham 

3 

2 

39 

I 

10 

49 

39     - 

21 

37 

31 

35 

64 

Es'ex      -          -          - 

1 

-    - 

• 

1 

4 

4 

4      - 

■ 

6 

4 

6 

4 

(iloucester 

90 

89 

49 

813} 

219 

1,628^ 

2,172 

1,98a  - 

91 

2,010 

3,314 

2,67; 

8,738 

llamihhire 
Hereforil 

•i 

•    - 

• 

2 

It 

II 

n    - 

■ 

8 

6 

5 

9 

4 

4 

19 

19 

17      - 

8 

5 

15 

23 

5 

Kent 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

12 

12      - 

- 

7 

9 

4 

12 

Lancaster 

101 

4 

61 

1,024 

70 

607 

1,631 

1,831      - 

947 

1,726 

S,274 

SJM, 

1,861 

Linroln 

1 

1 

6 

■ 

. 

6 

6      - 

■           . 

9 

3 

9 

3 

Miilillesei 

4 

3 

2.! 

2 

S 

3(1 

.10     - 

1 

10 

2 

11 

8 

MoTimoutti 

9 

-    . 

• 

10 

25 

2.5 

19     . 

25 

25 

21 

34 

37 

Norfolk  - 

3 

t 

91 

• 

. 

•J4 

91    . 

20 

35 

66 

83 

38 

Northampton     • 
Nonhumberland 

1 

'    - 

1 

8 

8 

8      • 

Q 

8 

8 

11 

14 

3 

•    • 

- 

4 

28 

28 

28      - 

r. 

6 

38 

30 

23 

Cliford    - 

8 

1 

8 

11 

106 

514 

113     - 

11. 

116 

101 

it;7 

89 

Saliip 

4 

-    . 

• 

4 

38 

38 

.14      - 

.1 

21 

30 

53 

4 

Somerset 

30 

f 

13 

260 

41 

.172 

6.12 

545     - 

179 

773 

1,181 

1,188 

945 

Surrey    - 

4 

2 

an 

2 

36 

72 

72     • 

S 

.-8 

29 

63 

7 

WestmoicLind  • 

14 

5 

107 

It 

123 

2311 

230  1  - 

4! 

198 

143 

201 

181 

Wills      - 

S3 

2 

39 

718 

56 

412 

1,1.10 

807      • 

62 

1,2,50 

1,915 

1,976 

1,25'^ 

York,  M.  of  W.  RiiUng 

«3 

7 

15 

248 

52 

424 

672 

672  1  - 

165 

.583 

620 

917 

45t 

Vork,  W.  Hiding 

WAIfS. 

543 

-    ■ 

3C2i 

7,492 

19t 

l,U(i7 

9,5,'-')  1    !.,302  ^         4      3,617 

9,568 

12,991 

17,818 

8.362 

1,029 

47 

S5Ui  10,838 

777 

6,774 

17,011'    16,36911 
31            29}    - 

4      5,613 

Tfisiio 

~2I,1I8 

29,1571  ir,9os: 

Hrecon    • 

10 

1 

-    - 

• 

10 

31 

17 

19 

46 

48 

31 

Cardigan 

9 

1 

.    • 

- 

9 

13 

13            10      • 

12 

8 

16 

33 

3 

Carmarthen 

19 

•i 

.    . 

. 

21 

26 

4i.           25      - 

.10 

34 

33 

72 

26 

Dcnliidh 

8 

1 

-    • 

- 

9 

'it  ;       41  1      35  1  ■ 

27 

66 

103 

146 

40 

(ihmorgan 

15 

1 

1 

4 

15 

514 

551 

48J    - 

50 

in 

40 

56 

84 

Menoneth 

2.'. 

3 

.    • 

• 

26 

54 

54 

48      - 

18 

.50 

60 

75 

49 

Monigomerj 

61 

1 

3 

22 

66 

262 

284 

253      - 

174 

302 

187 

607 

216 

Radnor   • 

Totals 
EmtAMi.-  H'urifeii. 
Chesur    ■ 

3 

1 

•    ■ 

" 

3 

9 

9 

9      • 

2 

8 

17 

19 

8 

1,179 

58  1     SC3j' 10,864 

936 

7,261, 

18,l25};i6,827i{         4      .5,943 

17,917     24.636 

30,113 

I,8A'I7 

1 

1 

1 

20 

, 

. 

20 

2      • 

.  1   . 

2 

1 

8 

1 

Derhy 

1 

.    . 

• 

2 

36 

.16 

36      - 

11 

2li 

M 

32 

39 

Durham 

4 

5 

116 

1 

20 

1.16 

1,16      • 

36 

209 

187 

130 

.102 

hancaster 

12 

10 

181 

5 

80 

261 

261      - 

68 

419 

437 

337 

.587 

Leicester 

26 

25 

421 

■ 

. 

421 

409      • 

72 

679 

983 

6<i2 

1,072 

I.iu'-'oin   - 

1 

1 

4 

. 

. 

4 

4      ■ 

4 

1 

4 

3 

6 

Norfolk    - 

3 

3 

90 

1 

18 

ICi 

192      ■ 

38 

223 

124 

86 

299 

Northamliton     • 
NunbuinueTbind 

1 

1 

12 

1 

12 

24 

■i.i      • 

13 

24 

20 

11 

46 

1 

.    . 

• 

1 

3 

3 

3      - 

3 

4 

NutliiiKham 

4 

4 

75 

1 

25 

ino 

100      ■ 

•  '  • 

1,54 

209 

150 

113 

Saliiii     . 
Starfbrd  -      .    • 

1 

1 

22 

. 

. 

22 

22      - 

•  j           £5 

38 

44 

28 

7» 

X 

1 

3 

2 

33 

36 

.16      . 

4n 

76 

51 

65 

Uar.Uk 

S 

2 

21 

21 

20      • 

• 

.12 

104 

56 

80 

Worcester 

9 

3 

106 

9 

9.3 

K.I9 

192      • 

63 

252 

381 

150 

540 

York,  ei.  W.  Hiding    - 

6 

1 

25 

3 

70 

95 

95      - 

57 

170 

142 

102          267 

York,W.  RliUug 

Totals 
EM(ii:ANii — Flas. 
Cumlierland      ■ 

312 

225) 

4,707 

87 

929 

.5,090 

5,315 

5      4,142 

11.619 

10,108 

6,890     19,344 

416 

2  1     W!,i\   5,8f,3 

115 

1,313 

7,176 

6,857 

5:     4,529 

13,883 

13,217 

8,694|   22,940 

9 

-     -  i         2 

66 

8 

97 

161 

103      ■ 

16 

114 

206 

57 

309 

Derby      • 

1 

1 

16 

3 

31 

31      ■ 

13 

40 

41 

23 

73 

Deron 

3 

1" 

.    . 

. 

4 

51 

51 

45      - 

t 

28 

72 

10 

91 

Dor<et      - 

18 

1 

72 

21 

202 

S74 

814      • 

IB 

250 

3,S7 

1131         51.11 
100          32'it 

Duibam  • 

8 

1 

7  1       126 

2 

.35 

161 

161      ■ 

164 

268 

liliiucestei 

3l  •    . 

4  1         63 

. 

63 

39      • 

'* 

66 

71 

18 

121 

Haniiishire 

2    -    - 

. 

2 

28 

28 

28      - 

58 

31 

3 

83 

Kent       • 

1    .    . 

20 

20 

20      . 

. 

37 

38 

37 

38 

l.«ncastcr 

16        2 

SI 

4811 

3 

42 

522 

522      • 

78 

1,392 

1,411 

1,0831      1,798| 

Lincoln   - 

1    .    . 

24 

21 

21      • 

. 

3.1 

29 

19 

43 

Miildte^ex 

3   •    • 

4  1         6H 

1 

i 

70 

56      . 

2 

4 

57 

10 

53 

Northunitierland 

3,  -    - 

4  1        71 

1 

12 

86 

86 

120 

1.12 

42 

210 

Salop 

l\  .    . 

116 

116 

116      . 

-      "     101 
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Health  qf  Persons  employed  in  Factories Chililrpn, 

that  is,  youiiK  porsons,  between  the  ages  of  !)  .ind  14 
years,  as  well  as  adults,  are  largely  employed  in  fac- 
tories ;  and  while  the  health  and  morals  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  suffer  severely,  the  former  have  been  de- 
icribeti  as  being  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  rendered 
decrepit  and  miserable  for  life,  by  the  prolonged  con- 
finement, drudgery,  ami  ill  tre.tltnent  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  These  representations  of  the  injurious  I 
effects  of  wh.it  has  been  called  white  slavery  were 
embodied  in  a  Iteport  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1832.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  run 
little  risk  in  .tliirming  that  this  report  contains  more 
false  statements  and  exaggerated  representations  than 
any  other  document  of  tlie  kind  ever  laid  before  the 
legisLiture.  It  made  a  great  sensation  ;  and  the  dis. 
cussious  to  which  it,  or  rather  the  proposal  that  grew 
out  of  it,  for  limiting  factory  labour  to  10  hours  a  day, 
gave  rise,  induced  government  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  inquire,  on  the  spot,  into  the  actual  condition  of  the 
labourers,  and  especially  of  the  children  einpiovcd  in 
factories,  'i'his  commission  collected  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  and  authentic  information  ;  and  much  liglit  has 
•ince  been  thrown  un  the  (|uestii)ii  of  factory  labour. 
It  were  absurd  to  pretend,  ,is  some  have  dime,  that 
the  statements  and  representations,  as  to  its  perni- 
cious influence,  were  proved  to  be  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation,  but  they  were  shown  to  be  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  That  great  inattention  to  c'l-anliness, 
and  some  very  revolting  abuses,  existed  In  some  fac- 
tories, particularly  in  those  of  the  smaller  class,  is 
quite  certain  j  but  the  Instances  of  abuse  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  total  number  ;  and,  speaking 
generally,  factory  work-people,  Incluiling  non-adults, 
are  as  liealthy  and  contented  as  any  class  of  the  com- 
munity obliged  to  cam  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow. 

We  do  not,  however,  know  th.it  wo  should  object  to 
the  total  ex.'lusion  of  children,  from  U  to  \'.\  years  of 
age,  from  factories,  provided  we  had  any  reasonable 
Bticurity  that  they  would  be  moderately  well  attended 
to,  an(l  instrncf'd  at  Inmie.  Hut  no  such  security  is  to 
be  looked  for.  The  parents  of  such  children  frequtnitly 
want  the  ability,  ol^tener  the  onportunity,  and  some- 
times the  wish,  to  keep  them  >it  iiomc  in  any  thing  like 
n  decent  cimditicm  ;  to  provide  thcni  with  instruetioii, 
or  to  ini|>ress  on  them  the  Importance  of  habits  of  clean- 
liness, sobriety,  and  industry.  Were  they  turned  out  of 
the  factories,  few  W(mld  either  go  to  the  country  or  to 
ichool.  Four-flflhs  of  them  would  be  thrown  louse 
upon  the  streets  to  acquire  a  taste  for  idleness,  ,ind  to 
be  early  initiated  in  the  vieious  practices  prevalent 
■mongst  the  dregs  of  the  populace  in  Ma(lche^ter, 
(ilasgow,  Leeds,  and  other  great  towns.  Whatever 
may  be  the  state  of  society  in  these  towns,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say  triat  it  would  havti  been  ten  times  worse  but 
for  the  factories.  They  have  been  their  best  and  most 
important  academies.  Besldi^s  taking  the  children  out 
of  harm's  way,  thi>y  have  imbu(>d  them  with  regular, 
orderlv,  and  industrious  habits,  their  earnhjgs  are  coii- 
lidera()le,  and  are  a  material  assistance  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  make  thi-m  perforin 
their  tasks  with  a  leal  and  alacrity  that  is  rarely  mani- 
fested by  apprentices  cerving  A'ithoiit  pay,  merely  that 
tjipv  may  learn  some  art,  trade,  or  mystery.  Many  lac- 
torle]  have  also  day  schools,  or  Sunday  sehools,  or  both, 
attached  to  them,  which  the  rhlldien  attend.     Uut  tnde- 


'  pendently  of  this,  the  training  they  undergo  in  f.ictoripi 
is  of  Inestimable  value,  and  is  not  more  condiiciic  to 

I  their  own  interests  th,an  to  those  of  the  public. 

The  regulations  adopted  under  the  act  3  and  ^  \Vll;iam 

1  IV.,  in  n-lation  to  the  employment  of  children  in  fac. 

■  tories,  and  the  inspection  to  which  the  latter  are  sub! 

I  ji'ctcd,  have  gone  far  to  eradicate  the  abuses  that  foinierlr 
existed,  and  have  been  productive  of  mucb  adviintiiije. 

I     The  hardware  manufacture  is  one  of  the  most  i'n. 

,  portant  carried  on  in  Kngland  :  it  comprises  iill  kinds  of 

I  articles,  from  the  anchor  of  a  man-of-war  down  lo  tiic 
delicate  furniture  of  a  liuly's   work-box.     Tlie  more 

i  ponderous   are    wrought   in    StafTorOshire,    Colnbrook 

'  Dale,  and  elsewhere ;   cutlery,  and  the  liner  kindi  'if 

I  articles,  are  made  chieHy  in  liirmingham  and  Shcliiitlii, 
III  liirmingham  steam  engines  of  the  largest  size  aic  also 

;  produced,  and  the  whole  tract  to  the  N.W.  for  a  couiider. 
■able  distance  is  one  immense  field  of  smithies  and  Ibrges, 

'  and  the  goods  made  in  it  and  its  immediate  neif^hboiiN 
hood  are  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  3,000,0001 
annually.  Fire-arms,  iic-odles,  &c.,  are  made  In  grejt 
quantities   in    London.       Watch   and  clock  works  are 

\  made  espceiiilly  in  Lancashire.     The  total  number  ol 

'  hands  employed  in  this  great  branch  of  industry  ii 
probably  now  ards  of  ,1(KI,0(K),  and  the  total  value  of'ibe 
goods  protluced  amounts  perhaps  lo  17,000,(0(1/.  a  year. 
The  value  of  the  hardware  exported  in  1838  amounleii 
to  1, 4im,327/.,  of  which  the  exports  to  the  I'.  States  made 
fiC  1,704/.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  nearly  e()ualin 
importance  to  that  of  hardware.  Worcester  and  Yeotil 
arc  the  principal  scats  of  the  glove  f.icturies,  <ind  fur- 

'  nish  together  upwards  of  800,00(1  pairs  of  leatiier  glovei 
annually.  Many  more  are  manufiictured  In  Woodftooli, 
London,  Nottingham,  Ludlow,  Ac.  Shoes,  harness, acd 
saddlery,  are  made  In  most  large  towns,  and  c8|U'ciall; 

I  in  the  metropolis.      Boots  and  shoes  are  also  made  In 

I  great  numbers  in  Nortliamptonshire  and  Staffordshire. 

;  i"he  leather  m,iiiuracture  is  estimated  to  employ,  in  all, 

Inearlv  'Zi4.(KH)  hands,  and  to  produce  goods  to  the  value 
of  l3,b(K),(KKl/.  a  year,  or  upwards. 

J      The   N.W.    part  of  Stall'ordshirc  is  devoted  almost 

j  wholly  to  iiotteries.  British  earthenware,  so  highly 
improved  b^'  tlie  intelligence  and  ingcnnity  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood  in  the  last  century,  now  rivals  the  best  pro- 
duced on  the  Continent  in  ele_gance  and  excellence, and 
Is  much  superior  in  point  of^  cheapness.  Henre  the 
earthenware  and  Cliina  of  England  is  very  widely 
dillused  ;  and  is  the  only  species  to  lie  seen  in  most  parli 
of  the  Cimtinent  and  of  America,  ('hina-warc  is  made 
at  Derby,  Worcester,  ,*kc.  The  total  value  of  the  Brticlri 
maiiuracturcd  in  both  branches  of  the  tr.iil"  ii  esli- 
mated  at  about  '2.3(lO,(l(XI/.  The  glass  in.iniilaiture  has 
grown  up  since  tlie  end  of  the  Kith  century,  but  hii 
especially  iiiireaMd  within  the  last  4(1  ye;ii'.s.  Iloltle 
and  crown  gl.tss  arc  made  chiefly  at  Newcii<tle  ami. S. 
Shields ;  plate-glass  pxclu.<lveiy  at  the  former  losn, 
and  at  Havenliead  in  Lancashire.  There  are  niimeroiit 
glass-works  in  thu  W.  and  N.W.  cos.  ;  and  the  lot.il 
produce  of  glass  articles  is  valued  at  2,iHNMKW.  i 
year,  their  manufacture  employing  ■'i(l,(iO(l  liimds.  Thii 
branch  of  Industry  has  been  materially  injured  I't 
oppressive  duties  :  these,  however,  were  ciiibideraWy 
reiluced  in  IH3.'),  but  they  are  still  exorbitant  in  ameunl. 
while  the  regulations  under  which  they  are  riillrcliJ 
lay  the  m,'nuil'aeturer  under  coiisiih'rabie  inciinvn^icnce. 
I'aperismade  in  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Lanc.ifliire.Vciri. 
ihire,  \c.      It  is  estimated  that  lliere  are  inallaboul 
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^OOmtl''  .It '«ork  In  England,  cmjsloying  about  24,000 
Indi' '  '''-''  '"^  P<'"<)ucing  goods  to  the  value  of  about 
It,'  ':i,'),  'i^r-r.  Paper,  like  glass,  has  been  subjected 
•!oi  .res-ilvci  j.iest  but  these  were  reduced  a  half,  or 
I'  1  i3({  io]M-  per  pound  in  1836.    Hats  to  the  value 

>  octween  li,000,000/.  and  3,000,000i.,  bricks  and  tilei 
•0  an  enormous  extent  ;  soap,  candles,  gunpowder, 
starcli  vinegar,  dyes,  coaches,  furniture,  straw  plait, 
(r  Ac'.,  are  amongst  the  remaining  princiiial  articles 
produced  by  the  manufacturing  Industry  of  Kngland  ; 
and  extensive  sugar-reflncriea  arc  established  In  London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  &c. 

The  conversion  of  grain  Into  fermented  liquors  gives 
rise  to  three  very  Important  and  extensive  branches  of 
manufacture  and  trade,  those  of  malting,  brewing,  and 
dIsllllinK-  Malt,  which  In  1802  was  made  to  the  extent 
of  30  338,371)  bushels,  was  in  1838  produced  to  the 
amouiit  of  33,823,'.(84  bushels.  The  breweries  through- 
out l"n«land  in  1830  yielded  upwards  of  4,678,000  barrels 
ofbeer  of  all  sorts;  and  from  1,800,000  to  2,000,000  bar- 
rels are  supposed  to  bo  annually  supplied  by  the  porter 
breweries  ol  London,  which  are  the  largest  and  finest  es- 
yljljjlinients  of  the  kind  in  thu  empire.  There  is  also  a 
very  large  consumption  of  spirits,  particularly  gin,  in 
Fneland.  Uut,  notwithstiindini^  the  numerous  allegations 
to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  comparing  the 
consum|ition  with  the  population,  tliat  It  Is  decidedly 
less  at  present  than  it  was  in  the  reign  of  (Jeorgc  11., 
anil  at  more  recent  periods.  Tills  is  established  be- 
yond all  question  by  tlie  statements  made  In  parlia- 
ment in  the  debates  on  the  Gin  Act  In  1742,  and  by 
the  details  given  In  the  tr.ict  of  the  celebrated  Henry 
Fielding  on  the  Increase  of  Kobberies  (].,ondon,  n.Vj), 
and  other  authentic  documents.  No  doubt  there  is 
still,  in  tills  respect,  ample  room  for  Improvement.  No- 
thing, however,  can  lie  more  unfounded  tlian  the  com- 
plaints so  often  put  forth  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness : 
that  the  lower  classes  are  not  so  tempeiate  as  could  be 
wished  for,  is  most  true  ;  but  tliey  have  improved,  and  are 
now  less  given  to  intoxication  than  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history.  We  subjoin  an 
Arroi'NT  of  the  Qu.intity  of  llritish  .Spirits  consumed 

in  Kngland,  .Scotland,  mul  Ireland,  respectively,  in  the 

Years  1837,  1838,  and  1839. 


Years. 

Ualloni  of  UritUh  Spirits  ronsiimed  in 

En^liiml.       1        Scotland,      i        Irel.ind. 

IS37 

is.m 

lUles .    ili:';  ( 
1     F'  F"-    * 

7,1.1.1,Sii',) 
7,!)30,l!IO 
8,lS(;,.'i32 
It.  6d. 

«,124,(l.Vi 
(i,IS8,S.',a 

34.  id. 

1 1 ,2.1.'i,li.1.'i 
12,2'.in,3-12 

l(),»i,'.,;ou 

2i,  id. 

Ship-building  may  be  classed  among  the  princip.il  mji. 
nufactures  of  England.  The  government  dockyards  are 
at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham,  Sheorness,  and 
Millbrd  ;  the  other  ports  at  which  vessels  arc  mostly 
built  are  London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Hull,  Y'ar- 
mouth,  Liverpool,  &c.    ( .See  iwli,  p.  400.) 

Internal  Cummunicalion.  —  The  turnpike  ro-id-i  of 
England  are  at  present,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  are  placed  under  tlie  direction  of  trusts,  and  kept 
in  repair  by  tolls  levied  on  passengers  and  carriages,  and 
rates,  wliich  the  surveyors  of  roads  are  empowered  to 
levy  by  the  act  .5  &6  Will.  4.  e.  .'lO.  According  to  a 
parliamentary  ii.ipcr,  printed  In  1833,  there  were  in  182(1, 
in  Kngland  and  vVales,  l!l,7!t8  m.  of  turnpike  road,  the 
tolls  levied  on  whicli  amounted  to  1,309,014/.,  and  since 
that  period  several  hundred  additional  miles  of  roiid  have 
probably  been  .tdded.  The  construction  of  canals  in 
England  originated  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Most  of  them  are  in  the  N.W.  or  manufactining 
dlslrlrts.  The  principal  are  the  Lancaster  canal,  from 
Kendal  toWigan;  tlie  Liverpool  and  Leeds  ;  Durnley  and 
Sldpton;  Aire  .tnd  ('alder  Navigation  j  Duke  of  Uridge- 
water's  canal,  from  the  hi'ad  of  the  Mersey  a?Btuary  to 
Manchester ;  those  connecting  Bolton  and  Hiiry  with  the 
latter  town ;  the  Itoehdale  from  Manchester  ;  Hudders- 
fleld,  from  Manchester  by  Asliton-under-I.ine  s  Peak- 
fiircst;  Trent  and  Mersey;  Kllesinere  ;  Hereford  and 
Gloucester;  Thames  and  Severn;  Berks  and  Wilts; 
Arundel;  (Jrand  .lunetiim,  from  the  Thames  at  Hrent- 
fnnl  to  Northampton  ;  Paddinglon  and  Kegent  Canal,  on 
llie  N.  side  of  the  metropolis,  &e.  The  total  length  of 
the  canals  traversing  .''England  exceeds  2,'2l)0  m.  All  have 
been  constructed  by  private  companies  or  individuals, 
and  several  cvhlblt  splendid  triumphs  of  art  over  n.itnre ; 
as,  for  instance,  tlie  ICllesinere,  which  in  one  pi.-ice  is 
carried  over  the  Dee  at  an  elevation  of  I'i.')  ft.  above  that 
river,  by  means  of  a  course  of  cast-iriui  plates  supported 
nn  19  pairs  of  stone  piers.  The  (Jraiid  .lunctlon  has  a 
tunnel  3.WII  yds.  long,  and  the  Duke  of  llridgew.iter'a 
canal  is  excavated  subterraneoiisly  for  a  total  tlistaiice  of 
ceveral  in.  Hut  the  extension  of  canals  has  been  nearly 
suspended  since  rnilw.iys  came  Into  vogue.  These  orf- 
Riuiiled  also  In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  in  the 
K.  milling  district.     The  wooden  rails  at  lirst  used  gave 


way  to  others  of  Iron.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway,  opened  in  IH'i.'i,  was  the  first  intended  for  public 
use:  but  it  was  not  till  18^0,  when  the  Liverpool  anil 
Manchester  railway  was  opened,  that  their  vast  import> 
ance  became  manifi'st.  The  formation  of  railways  would, 
however,  have  been  of  comparatively  little  value,  but  for 
the  invention  of  locomotive  engines,  which  Iwing  suc- 
cessfully introduced  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway,  made  its  opening  a  memoraule  a;ra  in  the  history 
of  internal  communication.  By  means  of  these  enginea 
long  tr.tins  of  carriages,  loaded  with  passengers  and 
goods,  are  now  impelled  along  railways  at  a  speed  vary- 
ing from  2.5  m.  to  ii  m.  or  upwards  an  hour  I  Hence  it 
is  that  time  and  space  arc  nearly  annihilated  In  as  far  oi 
railway  travelling  is  concerned.  This  extraordinary 
speed  has  also  been  attained  with  a  great  Incrcaae  of 
comfort  and  of  security  ;  the  accidents  by  railways  bein^ 
very  decidedly  fewer,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
passengers,  than  those  arising  out  of  travelling  by  com- 
mon coaches.  The  latter,  in  fact,  wilt  soon  be  wholly 
superseded  on  all  the  great  lines  of  road.  Hallways  havo 
been  already  opened  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  smd  Liverpool,  and  from  London  to  South- 
ampton. RiUhvays  are  also  far  advanced  between  tho 
metropolis  and  Bristol  and  Brighton;  and  numerous 
undertakings  of  the  sinne  kind  have  been  undertaken  and 
a  few  completed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Constitution  and  Government The  le- 
gislative power,  by  tlie  constitution  of  Great 
liritaiii,  is  vested  in  tlie  great  council  of  pailia- 
tnent,  consi»,ting  of  the  King  and  the  three 
estates;  that  is,  the  Lords  Spiritual,  Lords  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons. 

The  early  history  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain,  tliat  previously  to  the 
Norman  invasion  it  was  usual  to  consider  and 
debate  matters  of  public  importance  in  the  IP'it- 
tenufiemole,  or  great  council  of  the  nation.  After 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  feudal  system,  the  king,  as  lord  paramount, 
was  assisted  by  a  great  council  composed  of  the 
principal  feudal  superiors,  or  tenants  in  capUe, 
whose  concurrence  wa.s  necessary  in  matters  of 
general  or  national  importance.  In  Magna 
C'/(n(7n,  signed  by  King  John  on  the  15th  of  June, 
rJ15,it  is  stipulated  that  "noscutageoraid  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  kingdom,  beyond  the  ordinary 
liabilities  of  the  feudal  tenure,  unless  by  the 
common  council  of  the  kingdom."  This  shows 
that  even  at  this  early  period  the  principle 
was  recognised,  that  the  nation  should  not  be 
taxed  except  by  its  own  consent.  The  great 
number  of  tenants  in  capite,  or  of  those  who,  as 
they  held  directly  from  the  crown,  were  entitled 
to  a  si'at  in  the  great  council  or  parliament,  and 
the  disinclination  and  inability  of  many  of  them 
to  attend,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  summon- 
ing, by  name,  a  few  only  of  the  most  distin- 
gui.shed,  or  of  those  called  the  greater  barons, 
w  hence  originated  baronies  by  w  rit ;  while  the 
others,  who  were  not  sum.noned,  adopted,  in 
no  very  long  time,  the  practice  of  sending 
re|)resentatives.  The  latter  consisted  of  two 
knights  for  each  shire,  and  of  one  or  more 
burgesses  for  the  free  boroughs,  or  of  those 
holding  of  the  crown.  Different  opinions  are 
entertained  as  to  the  period  when  these  impor- 
tant innovations  took  place ;  but,  at  all  events, 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  prove  that  bur- 
gesses attended  the  parliament  summoned  by 
Simon  de  i\Iont;'ovt,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  12CS. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  clergy  were  summoned  to 
attend  by  their  procurators  (proctors);  but  they 
struggled  successfully  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
burden  (as  it  was  then  considered),  and  obtained 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  convocation  for  each 
of  the  two  provinces:  the  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots  only  continuing  to  attend  parliament. 
I'nder  the  reign  of  Edward  L  knights  and  bui- 

f  esses  were  regularly  summoned ;  and  in  that  of 
Mward    II.  parliament  appears  to  have  beeit 
3  1)  4 
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divided  into  two  Iiouses ;  that  is,  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  great  feudal  lords 
who  directly  attended ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
smnller  tenants  and  burgesses.  In  the  same  reign 
parliament  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  ex- 
ercised, in  a  regular  manner,  the  functions  of  a 
legislature.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  first 
find  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  all 
•upplies  noticed  as  an  existing  institution. 
From  this  period,  the  history  of  parliament  is 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  nation.  The 
number  of  burgesses  was  gradually  increased  by 
the  enfranchisement  of  fresh  boroughs ;  and  the 
popular  influence  in  the  legislature  progressively 
gamed  strength  with  the  mcreasing  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  nation.  But  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  nature  of  the  government  was  not 
well  defined,  and  the  rival  powers  of  the  crown 
and  of  parliament  were  frequently  coming  into 
contact  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  the  regal  power  attained  to  a 
maximum.  But  the  growth  of  commerce  under 
the  latter,  combined  with  the  powerful  infiuence 
of  the  lleformation,  and  other  causes,  not  only 
gave  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  but  made  them  better  acquainted 
with  their  rights,  and  less  disposed  to  submit  to 
their  invasion.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
wanted  sagacity  to  appreciate  the  changes  that  had 
thus  taken  place  in  their  position  with  respect  to 
the  public.  Their  maxims  of  government  were  as 
arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Tudors,  but  they  had  nei- 
ther their  ability  nor  their  power.  Their  attempts 
to  govern  without  a  parliament,  and  in  defiance 
of  principles  that  had  been  sanctioned  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  monarchy,  produced,  in 
the  end,  a  civil  war,  that  happily  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  popular  party.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  Revolution  of  10H8,  when  the  Stuarts  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  throne  which  they  had 
ahown  themselves  unfit  and  unworthy  to  fill,  that 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  were  clearly 
established.  The 'celebrated  statute,  called  the 
Bill  of  UighU  (I  Will.  &  Mary,  sess.  8.  1689), 
declared  that  the  suspension  of  laws,  or  their 
execution  bv  regal  authority,  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was  illegal ;  that  parliament 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  money  from  the 
subjects;  that  the  debates  or  proceedings  in  par- 
liament were  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  parliament ;  that  it  was  the  right 
of  subjects  to  petition  the  king ;  that  jurors  were 
to  be  duly  pannellod  and  returned;  and  that 
parliaments  should  be  held  frvquenllif.  By  the 
Triennial  Act(17(M)  the  duration  of  parliaments 
wa^  limited  to  three  years.  In  1713  it  was  ex- 
tended to  seven,  at  which  periu<l  it  has  continued 
fixed.  The  union  with  Scotland  (1707)  and  Ire- 
land (180C))  increased  the  number  of^  members 
to  658.  Wi  have  elsewhere  adverled  lO  the  cir- 
cumstances that  nccafiiunvd  the  passing  of  the 
Ileform  Act  of  18:J2.  (  See  n«<.\  p.  462. )  This 
important  statute  made  some  material  changes, 
by  enfranchising  some  of  the  greater  and  dis- 
franchising some  of  the  smaller  boroughs  ;  and 
by  modifying  the  electoral  fraiichise,  and  creating 
n  new  right  of  voting  in  all  occupiers  4if  premises 
of  the  value  of  !()/.  a  year  in  boroughs,  through- 
out the  Three  Kingdoms. 

The  king,  as  •  cinislituent  part  of  the  par- 
liament, has  the  prerogative  of  giving  a  final 
assent  or  negative  to  any  bill  which  has  passed 
the  two  houses.  But  the  royal  veto,  tnoiigh 
conceded  bv  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  has 
long  ceasea  to  be  exercised ;  and  the  assent  of 
the  sovereign  is  now  nothing  inure  than  a  for- 


mality, necessary  to  give  an  act  of  parliament 
the  force  of  law. 

The  descent  of  the  crown  of  England  is  limited 
partly  by  customary  law,  partly  by  statute.  Bv 
the  Act  of  Settlement  (12&  13  W.  3.  ),it  is  vested 
in  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia,younge(t 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and 
granddaughter  of  James  I.,  bein^  Protestanhj  and 
every  person  marrying  a  Papist  is  rendered 
incapable  of  possessing  or  enjoying  it.  Subject 
to  these  limitations,  the  crown  descends,  as  of 
hereditary  ri^ht,  first  to  the  male,  then  to  the 
female  issue  in  succession.  There  is  no  minority 
in  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and  when- 
ever a  minor  is  likely  to  be  called  to  it,  it  is  usual 
for  parliament  to  make  beforehand  a  special  pro. 
vision  for  the  emergency. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

The  lords  spiritual  are,  the  2  archbishops 
and  24  bishops  of  England;  with  I  archbishoa 
and  3  bishops  of  Ireland,  who  succeed  in  rota- 
tion, and  sit  for  a  session  only.  Before  the 
lleformation,  27  abbots  and  2  priors  tat  in 
the  English  parliament.  In  consequence  of 
the  distinction  between  the  two  estates  (spirit. 
ual  and  temjioral),  doubts  were  felt,  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Coke,  as  to  the  validity  of 
bills  which  might  pass  the  House  of  Lords  by'ihe 
votes  of  one  estate  only,  against  or  without  the 
voice  of  all  the  spiritual  or  temporal  peers.  iJut 
such  scruples  are  no  lonser  entertnined  by  any 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  no  distinction  remaini 
between  the  two  estates. 

The  temporal  lords  of  parliament  are,  1, 
English  peers;  viz.  dukes,  marquisses,  earlii, 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Peerages  are  said  to  lie 
held  by  teniire^  or  created  by  writ  or  hy  patent. 
The  former,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  species  of  peerage,  consisted  inthc  holding 
of  certain  baronial  estates  or  "  honours,"  which 
are  supposed  to  have  entitled  the  owner  to  he 
summoned  by  name  as  of  right  to  parliament.  It 
has  been  in  effect  long  obsolete :  a  few  liaronlrs 
are  still  asserted  to  be  held  bv  tenure,  but  it  ii 
doubtful  whether  the  claim,  if  preferred,  would 
be  admitted.  Creation  by  writ  is  a  summons  to  the 
individual,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  peerage 
conferred,  to  attend  parliament.  Creation  by 
patent,  at  present  the  ordinary  mode,  is  the  grant 
ofapeerugebythecrown,  with  specific  limitations 
as  to  the  descent,  usually,  in  modern  times,  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of-  the  peer,  ^ith  or 
without  remainder  to  other  brHnchcs.  The  right 
to  a  contested  or  claimed  peerage  is  tried  hy  the 
House  of  Lords.  2.  Sixteen  Scotch  peer*  arc 
elected  every  parliament  by  the  whole  pevrnge  of 
that  country.  3.  Twenty-eight  Irish  peers  arc 
elected  in  like  muiuier  forlile.  Scotch  or  Irith 
peers,  who  have  also  F.nglish  peerages,  sit  nrnt 
vole  in  parliament  by  the  title  of  those  pcera|ii'v 
The  chancellor,  bv  virtue  of  his  oHlc,  is  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Loids.  This  ho'.se  cinlnii  iho 
privilege  of  originating  all  bills  fur  the  rettituilon 
of  honours  or  blood. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  hns  been,  since  the  union  with  Ire- 
land, 0)58.  The  number  of  English  roprr- 
seniatlves  was  fixed  by  ancient  usnf(os  nnJ 
charters,  and  that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  by  the 
respective  Acts  of  Union  of  thone  two  couiitrlti 
with  England  ;  but  the  distribution  of  mem- 
bers was  materially  altered  by  the  changrt 
intriMluced  by  the  llcform  Att  of  IH.'W.  Alieni 
and  denizens  are  disqualified  from  siiiin; 
and  voting  in  the  house;  so  are  peers  of  |nr< 
JIainent,  and  .Siutch  (but  nut  Irish)  |Hi'rs,ilie 
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iittCJt  "■^^  ^*  holders  df  various  offices :  while 
othM'  offices  only  render  it  necessary  to  vacate  a 
seat  in  parliament,  the  holder  remaining  eligible. 
Bankrupts,  persons  attainted  of  treason  and  fe- 
lony, and  outlaws  (in  criminal  cases),  are  also  ex- 
cluded. The  necessary  qualification  of  estate  is, 
for  counties,  the  possession  of  600/.  a  year  issuing 
out  of  land  (held  for  the  life  of  the  member,  or  a 
(jreater  estate);  for  boroughs,  that  of  500/. 
Members  for  the  universities  alone  are  exempted 
from  the  necessity  for  this  qualification. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  (a;Ud,  p.  462.)  a 
statistical  view  of  the  representation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

Of  the  English  boroughs,  50  return  1  member 
each;  London  4,  the  remainder  2  :  6  counties 
return  2  members  each ;   7   return  3  members 
each;  26  return  4  members  each,  being  2  for  each 
of  the  districts  or  divisions  into  which  the^  were 
apportioned  by  the  Reform  Act.    Yorkshire  re- 
turns 6  members,  being  2  for  each  Riding.   The 
lale  of  Wight  has  1  member.  Welsh  counties,  1 
each ;  with  the  exception  of  Caernarvon,  Caer- 
marthen,  Glamorgan,  2.  Welsh  boroughs,  leach. 
Scotch  counties,  1  each  :  boroughs,  i  each,  with 
the  exception  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which 
return  2.     Irish  counties,  2  each :  boroughs  of 
Dubiin,Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Gal  way.  Water- 
ford,  '2;  the  remainder,  1.  The  right  of  votine  for 
county  mems.,  in  England,  is  in  all  freeholders 
possessing  land  of  the  value  of  40j.  per  ami.,  if 
of  inheritance,  or  in  actual  occupation,  and  not 
acquired  by  purchase :  the  latter  conditions  being 
introduced  to  guard  against  thu  creation  of  ficti- 
tious votes.    An  estate  for  life  of  10/.  per  annum 
is  suflicient  under  any  circumstances.     Copy- 
holders to  a  certain  amount,  and  leaseholders  to 
a  certain  amount  and  duration,  arc  now  also 
in  the  possession  of  the  franchise;   as  are  all 
tenants,  whether  with  or  without  leases,  who 
yay&liondjide  rent  of  50/.  a  year.      In  Scot- 
land, besides  certain  votes  on  account  of  ancient 
rights  of  a   peculiar    description,   termed    su- 
periorities, freeholders   of  idi.  per  annum  have 


therightof  voting,  and  tenants  ncarljras  in  Eng- 
land. The  right  o' voting  for  counties  in  Ireland  is 
also  fixed  at  10/.  per  annum,  for  freeholders ; 
leaseholders  and  copyholders  nearly  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  English  boroughs  a  uniform  franchise, 
created  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1632,  is  possessed 
h)  the  occupiers  of  a  house  or  other  building,  or 
building  with  land,  of  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum. 
In  cities  that  are  counties  of  themselves,  free- 
holders vote  as  in  counties.  Besides  these,  there 
srcinall  the  boroughs,  except  such  as  wereenfran. 
chised  by  the  Reform  Act,  certain  ancient  rights, 
reserved  to  those  who  were  in  the  |H>ssession  of 
thvfrniichiseatthepa.ssiiig()fthatact.  These  vary 
according  to  the  usage  of  particular  boroughs. 
.Such are  the  ancient  tranchisos  of  pol-wullopers, 
or  pot-boilers,  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  freeholders, 
burgage  tenants,  and  freemen  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  c(ir|)orati4)ns.  But  in  all  these  cases 
provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
ancient  franchiKCS,  no  new  claimants  being  re- 
gister '  unless  they  have  acquired  the  right  in 
certain  excepted  ways.  In  Scotland  niid  Ireland, 
also,  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value  of  10/. 
)H|r  annum  in  boroughs  possess  the  franchise, 
with  reservation  of  certain  ancient  rights  in  the 
latter  country.  Voters  for  the  universities  are  such 
AS  have  attained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
have  kejit  their  names  on  the  books. 

The  tollowing  is,  perhaps,  •  tolerably  fair  cs- 
liniuiv  uC  the  inod«  in  which  Iht  present  House 
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of  Commons  it  constituted.  There  may  be 
still  from  i20  to  25  nomination  boroughs ;  that 
is,  boroughs  the  members  for  which  are  ha- 
bitually appointed,  without  opposition,  by  iiidi- 
viduals,  generally  large  landed  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  possess  a  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  constituency.  There  are  6  or 
7  in  which  government  exercises  great  or  para- 
mount influence.  In  the  remainder,  the  local 
influences,  as,  for  instance,  of  landed  property, 
great  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establish- 
ments, &c.,  vary  in  degree  (frequently  acting  so 
as  to  counterbalance  each  other),  according  to 
the  comparative  "  openness  "of  the  constituency, 
until  in  the  greater  boroughs  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  unless  in  the  case  of  freemen  who 
are  swayed  by  old  corporation  politics.  Counties 
are  generally,  though  with  differences  of  more 
and  less,  governed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  of  their 
soil. 

In  Scotland,  the  county  constituencies  have 
been  supposed  to  be  more  independent  of  the 
great  landlords  than  in  England ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  there  be  any  real  foundation  for  this 
opinion.    Owing  to  the  differences  as  to  .'eligion 
in  Ireland,  the  tenants,  who  are  mostly  all  Ca- 
tholics, have  of  late  years  been  very  frequently 
opposed  to  their  landlords,  who  are  mostly  all 
I'rotestants.      But  when  no  such  powerful  in- 
fluence as  that  of  religious  feelings  or  prejudices 
come  into  the  field,  tenants  usually  support  the 
candidates  patronized  by  their  landlords.     If  the 
admission  of  the  occupiers  of  50/.  farms  to  the 
elective  franchise  in  1832  were  meant  to  increase 
the  already  paramount  influence  of  the  landlords, 
or  to  balance  the  inroads  made  on  it  by  other  parts 
of  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  judiciously  devised ; 
for,  no  doubt;  it  has  had  that  effect  to  a  great 
degree.  We  attach  little  consequence  to  the  dis« 
tinction  between  tenants  at  will  and  tenants  occu- 
pving  under  a  lease  of  reasonable  duration.   The 
object  in  forming  a  constituency  should  be  to  vest 
the  franchise  in  the  persons  who  may  be  sup- 
posed most  likely  to  give  their  suflVages  to  those 
candidates  only  of  whose  political  principles  and 
public  conduct  they  real  I  v  approve.     Assuredly, 
however,  the  occupiers  of  land  do  not,  speaking 
generally,  belong  to  this  description  of  persons. 
Taken  as  a  class,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
dependent  of  any  in  the  country.      Many  of 
them  are  indebted  to  their  landlords ;  and  the 
number  of  those  who  are  in  a  situation  to  act  on 
their  own  convictions,   without  caring  for  the 
consequences,  is  extremely  limited  indeed.   Even 
in  Scotland,  where  leases  are  universal,  and  the 
occupiers  mostly  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
the  number  of  those  who  vote  otherwise  than 
their  landlords  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  that,  in 
estimating  the  chances  which  any  candidate  has 
of  succeeding  in  a  county,  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
inquiring  into  the  politics  of  the  tenants,  but 
merely  into  those  of  the  landlords  ;  it  being  sup- 
uosed  that  the  former  will,  ns  a  matter  of  couru*, 
follow  the  latter. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  summoned  by 
warrant  of  the  king  to  the  lord  high  chancellors 
of  (ireat  Britain  uiul  Ireland,  or  to  the  keepers  or 
conimisfiionersof  the  great  seal,  to  issue  their  writs 
for  the  election  of  knights,  citisens,  and  burgesses. 
When  a  new  parliaim-nt  is  suniniuned,  40  davs 
must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  writ  and  the 
return  to  it.  On  vacancies  occurring  during  the 
session,  the  writ  Ih  issucnl  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
ill  chancery,  on  warrant  from  the  speaker;  and 
the  speaker  also  makes  out  a  writ  on  vacancy 
occurring  during  the  recess.  The  writs  are  de- 
livered to  the  slicritlii  of  counties  and  returning 
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officers  of  boroushi,  who  are  bound  to  give  the 
proper  notices.  If  the  member  or  members  be 
not  elected  by  show  of  hands  on  the  nomination 
day,  a  poll  is  demanded,  and  takes  place  on  the 
next  day  but  2  in  counties,  and  lasts  2  days ;  on 
the  nest  day  in  boroughs,  lasting  one  day  only. 
Votes  are  publicly  given  and  recorded.  In 
Scotland  the  poll  for  boroughs  may  continue 
S  days;  in  Ireland  5,  both  for  counties  and 
boroughs.  The  name  of  every  elector  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  poll  must  (since  the  Reform  Act) 
appear  on  the  register  of  voters,  which  is  con- 
structed in  a  diflfisrent  manner,  and  by  different 
officers,  in  the  3  countries.  Where  votes  are  equal, 
it  is  usual  for  the  returning  officer  to  make  a 
double  return. 

The  validity  of  a  return  may  be  questioned 
by  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  making  it  out, 
but  also  of  riot,  of  treating  or  bribery  by  the 
member  elected,  and  of  the  admission  or  un- 
qualified votes  or  rejection  of  good  ones.  The 
trial  is  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, regulated  in  its  appointment  and  proceed- 
ings by  R  variety  of  statutes.  The  impression, 
however,  is,  that  the  decisions  of  these  commit- 
tees  are  influenced  more  by  political  biasses  than 
by  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cases  brought  be- 
fore them  ;  and  repeated  efiurts  have  been  made, 
though  with  no  very  marked  effect,  to  render 
them  more  impartial.  The  law  as  to  bribery  and 
treating  seems  also  to  stand  much  in  need  of 
amendment.  A  landlord  or  jn'^at  manufacturer 
supports  a  particular  candidate  on  the  implied, 
perhaps,  though  often  on  the  a^ced,  and  al- 
ways distinctly  understood  condition,  that  if  the 
candidate  in  question  be  returned,  he  will  do  his 
best  to  promote  the  views  of  the  individual  sup- 
porting him,  by  recommending  his  family  or 
connections  to  government,  or  to  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  as  deserving  of  their  especial  support 
and  patronage.  This  is  held  to  be  a  fair  legi- 
timate transaction ;  but  if  so,  —  if  a  commission 
in  the  army,  or  a  place  in  the  customs  or  excise 
may  be  thus  bargained  for,— where  is  thejusticeof 
prosecuting  and  punishing  the  necd^  tradesman 
or  shopkeeper,  wlio  contents  himself  with  stiuu- 
lating  for  payment  of  some  51.  or  10/.  ?  The  tnct 
is,  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable  to  put 
down  bribery  at  elections,  taking  the  word  in  its 
enlarged  sense.  Where  |)oor  men  have  that  in 
their  possession  which  rich  men  are  eager  to 
acquire,  it  is  the  merest  drivelling  to  suppose 
that  it  is  possible  to  hinder  the  former  from  sell- 
ing, and  the  latter  from  buying.  A  traffic  in  votes 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  practised 
indiffVrcntly  by  all  parties.  We  doubt  whether 
the  institution  of  prosecutions  has  the  slightest 
influence  over  its  amount.  It,  nodoubt,  makuitthe 
the  traffic  be  transacted  less  openly,  and  tends, 
in  fact,  to  make  the  disgrace,  like  that  attaching 
to  tlieft  in  Hparta,  be  applied  rather  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  so  clumsily  conducted  as 
to  lead  to  a  discovery,  than  to  the  )>erpetration 
of  the  offtnce  I  I'erhaps,  however,  it  might  bo 
unwise  wholly  to  abstain  from  proNociitions  for 
treating,  nnd  for  that  particular,  though  least 
common  form  of  bribery,  which  consists  in  the 
payment  of  money  to  voters ;  but  there  is  really 
no  way  by  which  innterially  to  IcMcn  the  amount 
of  this  s|>ecivs  of  bribery  iither  than  by  cstHblivh- 
ing  a  property  tiualillcHtion,  and  conferring  the 
fWinchis*  on  those  only  who  may  be  presumed  to 
he  in  a  condition  to  be  above  being  influence<l 
by  Dots  of  beer  and  siinall  i«iini<i  of  innnuy. 

The  llouH.'  of  CoMimonN  claims  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  s|ieaker ;  and  also  that  most  ini' 


portant  one,  which  is  a  flindamehtal  principle  of 
the  constitution,  the  right  to  originate  all  bill* 
imposing  any  tax  or  levy  on  the  subject,  techiii. 
cally  ciuled  money  bills,  or  biUa  of  supply' 
Should  the  Lords,  in  amending  bills  sent  up 
from  the  Commons,  introduce  clauses  containiiiK 
such  impositions,  they  are  invariably  rejected 
by  the  latter,  as  infringing  on  their  undoubted 
privilege. 

By  flie  Septennial  Act  (1  Geo.  i.  1715),  | 
new  parliament  must  be  summoned  every  seven 
years ;  but  as  the  crown  has  the  prerogative  of 
arbitrary  dissolution,  and  as  there  is  a  dissolution 
also  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the  length  of  a 
parliament    has  rarely  approached  that  limit 
The  sessions   of  parliament  are  annual.     It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  statutable 
necessity  for  its  being  summoned  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years ;  but  as  the  supplies  are  an- 
nually voted.  It  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  a 
yearly  summons.     The  ordinary  session  of  par. 
liament  lasts  about  six  months,  from  February  to 
August ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  often  of 
longer  duration.     Parliament  is  atfjoumed  from 
day  to  day,  or  over  a  short  recess  (as  at  Kaster) 
by  the  autliority  of  each  house  separately.    It  ig 
fnvrngued  by  the  king's  authority,  and  frequently 
in  his  presence,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  at  the 
close  of  the  session :  but,  in  practice,  for  two 
months  only,    at   the   end  of  which   it  again 
meets  pro  forma,  and  is  again  prorogued,  and  so 
on  to  the  commencement  of  the  session.    It  js 
dissolved,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  will  of  the 
crown,  or  by  efflux  of  the  seven  years,  or  on 
the  demise  of  the  crown :  in  the  latter  case,  it  con. 
tinues  six    months  after   such  demise,  unlets 
sooner  prorogued. 

I'rivilefie  ^  Parliament  is  a  comprehensive 
term,  embracing  both  the  personal  privileges 
enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  legislatnre, 
and  also  the  general  rights  of  the  body.  To 
the  former  class  belongs,  for  example,  the  free. 
doin  from  arrest  in  civil  ]>roceedings  enjoyed 
by  every  member:  to  the  latter,  the  freedom 
of  debate,  authority  to  punish  for  contemptii,  and 
the  various  other  safeguards  to  the  liberty  and 
power  of  the  legislative  assembly,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  acknowledged  as  principin 
of  our  law.  'i'he  extent  of  these  privileges,  and 
the  mode  by  which  they  are  to  be  ascertained, 
arc  questions  to  which  as  yet  no  auihuritatite 
decision  has  been  given.  The  assertion  ofthose 
who  rate  the  autnority  ot  parliament  hieheii, 
is,  that  when  either  house  claims  a  privilege, 
other  tribunals  have  no  authority,  either  to  re. 
ject  such  claim  if  the  privilege  be  pravoil,  orto 
decide  whether  the  privilege  be  proved  or  not; 

t>arliatnent  alone  (that  is,  each  house  for  itself,) 
)eiiig  the  judge  ot  its  own  privileges. 

'I'he  great  council  of  parliament  possesses 
exclusive  legislative  authority.  In  this  character 
it  is  Nnid  to  be  legally  omnipotent ;  that  it,  tbii 
there  is  no  recognised  |M)wer  in  the  constilu. 
tion  to  check  or  overrule  it.  This  legislttive 
authority  is  commonly  exercised,  not  only  jg  1 
matters  of  public  interest,  but  niso  in  the  pauin; 
of  laws  at  the  request  and  for  the  beiu'lit  uf  pn- 
vate  individuals  or  associations,  to  give  then 
powers  which  without  such  authorisation  (beji 
could  not  |)ossess. 

The  course  of  legislation  inordinary  casesisii 
follows  :  —  Any  member  of  pari  lament  maybrinit 
in  a  bill,  or  draught  of  a  law,  which  (except  in  [ 
certain  cases,  before  enumerated)  may  com- 
niencu  in  either  house.  In  the  House  of  ('on- 
inons,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  obuii 
leave  from  the  house  to  bring  in  the  bill.   Tti  | 
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bill  f»  then  "read  for  the  first  time,"  with  or 
without  discussion,  which,  except  on  questions 
of  great  public  interest,  does  not  usually 
take  place  on  this  first  stage.  It  is  then 
printed,  and  a  da^  fixed  for  the  second  read> 
ing.     The   principAl  debate   ordinarily  takes 


'y- 


iiiace  on  this  occasion.  If  it  pass  the  second 
reading,  it  is  referred,  if  of  public  importance, 
to  a  "committee  of  the  whole  House:''  private 
bills,  and  others  of  less  consequence,  are  usually 
referred  to  select  committees.  In  committee,  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  are  considered  one  by  one. 
On  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  takes  place,  with  the  amendments 
which  the  committee  may  have  made  upon  it. 
If  it  be  not  rejected  on  the  third  reading,  it  is 
sent  to  the  other  House,  where  it  passes  through 
similar  stages.  If  the  other  House  amend,  the 
bill  is  sent  back  to  that  in  which  it  originated. 
If  the  two  Houses  disagree  as  to  the  amendments, 
a  succession  of  "  conferences  "  may  take  place  ; 
and  if  no  agreement  be  thus  effected,  the  bill 
diops;  otherwise  it  proceeds  to  receive  the 
royal  assent,  and  thus  becomes  an  act  of  par- 
liament, or  a  statute  law. 

Bills  of  supply,  or  for  the  providiiij^  of  the 
funds  required  for  the  carrying  on  of^govern- 
ment,  must  originate,  as  has  been  said,  in  the 
Commons.  They  must  always  begin  In  a  com- 
niittee  of  the  whole  House,  moved  for  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  All  applications  for 
grants  of  public  money  come  in  the  form  of 
messages  from  the  crown.  Bills  of  supply,  when 
they  have  received  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  re- 
turn again  to  the  Commons. 

Committees  are  either  of  the  whole  House, 
in  which  case  the  principal  departures  from  the 
usual  course  of  business  are,  that  a  private 
member  is  voted  into  the  chair,  instead  of  the 
speaker,  and  that  the  same  strictness  is  not  ob- 
served in  the  usages  of  debate,  members  being 
allowed,  for  example,  to  speak  more  than  once ; 
or  permanent,  nominated  by  each  house  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  which  has 
now  become  a  mere  formality;  or  consisting  of 
a  small  number  of  members  selected  by  the 
Houses,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  bills  referred  lo  them.  Committees  have 
"01  IT  to  examine  witnesses;  but  those  of  the 
Ho  !;e  of  Lords  only  examine  on  oath. 

It  is  well  known  how  extensive  a  control  is 
exercised  by  parliament  over  the  conduct  of  the 
executive,  not  merely  by  legislation,  but  by 
various  established  methotls  or  expressing  satis- 
faction  or  dissatisfaction.  Such  are  motions 
made  by  individual  members,  either  founded  on 
ftetUiomi  (which  it  is  a  peculiar  part  of  the  bu- 
sinessofboth  Houses  to  receive  and  consider), 
or  otherwise ;  on  which  resoliitiom  may  be  ado|)te(l 
by  the  House,  addresses  to  the  crown  moved, 
mnmillees  appointed  to  examine  and  report,  and 
forth.     The  right  of  parliament  to  exercise 


this  species  of  superintendence  is  unquestionable, 
But  the  extent  to  which  it  may  or  ought  to  be 
carried  in  any  particular  case  must  always  de- 
pend on  circtimstances ;  and  will  be  differently 
ui(l(ro(l  by  different  parties,  according  as  they 
napii'ii  to  be  more  or  less  swnyea  by  mo- 
nnrihiciil  or  democratic  tendencies. 

.Should  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being 
liniipen  to  l)e  a  j)eer,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  rase,  some  member  of  the  cabinet,  usually 
the  home  secretary  or  chancellor  of  the  >-\. 
chequer,  nets  as  "  leader"  of  the  ministerial  body, 
and  prinri|inl  representative  of  the  government 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  conHlct 


of  parties  is  chiefly  fought,  So  convenient  ik 
this  species  of  leadership  found,  that  any  con- 
siderable body  in  opposition  usually  find  it  ad- 
visable to  select  a  similar  head.  A  certain  ma- 
jority in  the  Commons,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
nowever  small,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  government,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
strong  or  weak  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  majority.  The  truth  is,  whatever  may  be 
said  in  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  legislature,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  since  the  llevolu- 
tion  of  1688,  and  still  more  emphatically  since 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  paramount  power 
in  the  state.  Supposing  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  decisive  and  firm  to 
its  purpose,  it  may  compel  either  the  Crown  or 
the  House  of  Lords  to  give  way ;  for,  by  re- 
sorting to  the  extreme  measure  of  stopping  the 
supplies  it  might,  were  its  demands  not  acceded 
to,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government 

Acts  of  parliament  are  cither  public  or  private. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  those  two  classes 
as  to  the  binding  character  of  their  authority: 
the  only  difference  being  that  judicial  tribur 
nals  are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  all  acts 
declared  "  public,"  but  not  of  others,  unless  spe- 
cially exhibited  and  proved  before  them. 

The  Executive. — '1  he  whole  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  government,  as  well 
foreign  as  domestic,  are  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  He  has  the  sole  power  of  making 
war  and  peace ;  and,  as  incident  to  that  power,  the 
command  and  disposal  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
other  forces  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  conservator 
of  the  public  pence,  in  which  character  all 
criminal  prosecutions  are  carried  on  in  his  name; 
and  all  the  civil  power  of  the  kingdom  is  placed 
at  his  command.  He  is  the  head  of  the  judicial 
system  of  the  country ;  and,  by  fiction  of  law,  is 
supposed  to  be  present  in  all  his  courts  when 
justice  is  adt^iinistered.  He  has  the  power  of 
granting  paruons  for  offences  with  some  ex- 
ceptions created  by  statute.  He  is  commonly 
called  the  "  fountain  of  honour ;  "  in  which  cha- 
racter all  honours,  titles,  and  privileges  are  con- 
ferred by  him  :  he  can  also  erect  and  dispose  of 
offices,  but  no  remuneration  can  be  attached  to 
them  without  consent  of  parliament.  He  is  also 
supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  national 
church.  He  has  the  regulation  of  internal  com- 
merce—  establishes  fairs  and  markets,  regulates 
weights  and  measures,  and  coins  money. 

Substantially  and  in  fact,  however,  the  power 
of  the  crown  is  comparatively  limited.  It  is  a 
constitutional  principle  that  "  the  king  can  <U)  no 
wrong i"  but,  though  he  be  not,  his  ministers  are 
held  to  be  res|>onsmle  for  all  illegal  or  unconsti- 
tutional acts  committed  in  his  name.  It  is  far- 
ther indispensable  that  his  ministers  should  bo 
able  to  command  n  majority  in  ordinary  cases  in 
the  H.  of  C.  Unless  they  can  do  this,  the  coun- 
tenance and  approbation  of  the  sovereign  will 
avail  them  but  little ;  and  the  king  will  be  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  them  to  make  room  for  other 
ministers,  which,  though  less  acceptable  to  him- 
self, .ire  more  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  tho 
House.  The  latter  has  therefore.  In  ei!V'ct,  a 
veto  on  the  choice  of  the  king.  He  appoints 
ministers;  but  it  belongs  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people  lo  conllrm  these  appointments  to  in- 
quire Into  the  fitness  of  ministers  for  their  situa- 
tions, and  to  determine  whether  they  shall  con- 
tinue in  olTlce  or  lie  displacetl  to  make  room  fot 
others. 

i'racticnlly,  too,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  elect 
ministers  is  u  good  deal  narrowed  by  the  ne- 
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ceisity  oF  choosing  those  individuals  only  for  the 
more  prominent  situations  who  are  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  can  procure  their  return 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  However  well  quali- 
fied an  individual  might  be  to  fill  the  oiifce  of 
Secretary  of  State,  for  example,  he  could  not 
be  appomted  unless  he  were  a  peer,  or  could 
recommend  himself  to  some  constituency ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Lord  Advocate,  &c.,  must  nectssarily 
be  members  of  the  H.  of  C.  Freviousiy  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  this  was  a  less  se- 
rious control  over  the  free  choice  of  the  sove- 
reign than  it  has  since  become,  a  much  ereater 
number  of  nomination  boroughs  being  tnen  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown.  Now,  however,  it 
frequently  happens  that  less  competent  Indivi- 
duals have  to  be  appointed  in  preference  to 
others,  merely  because  they  are  able  to  command 
seats  in  the  H.  of  C.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience it  has  been  proposed  to  ^ive  ministers  ex 
officio  seats  in  the  H.  of  C,  which  should  entitle 
tnem  to  speak  but  not  to  vote ;  and  probably,  on 
the  whole,  this  would  be  an  improvement. 

JCing's  Councils.  —  Every  peer  of  the  realm 
is,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  an 
hereditary  counsellor  of  the  Icing,  and  may  be 
called  to  advise  him,  whether  parliament  be  sit- 
ting or  not,  but  this  principle  has  no  practical 
consequences. 

Privy  Council— To  understand  the  manner  in 
which  this  boay  was  formed  out  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  or  parliament,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  original  objects  of 
that  institution  was  the  summary  redress  of 
grievances  which  the  ordinary  legal  forms  did 
not  avail  to  meet.  The  privy  council  was 
thus,  in  its  origin,  a  species  of  committee  of  the 
great  council,  but  nominated  by  the  king,  to 
which  such  plaints  were  preferred ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  its  sittings  became  permanent,  to 
afford  relief  when  parliament  was  not  assembled. 
From  the  reign  of  llichard  II.  to  that  of 
Charles  I.  we  flnd  the  priv^  council  (consisting 
usually  of  some  of  the  cniet  officers  of  state,  and 
some  inferior  members  personally  nominated  by 
the  king,)  exercising,  in  various  ways,  a  very  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction,  especially  in  matters,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  state  was,  however 
remotely,  concerned.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
first  Stuarts,  the  privy  council  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting  warrants  for  the  arrest,  imprisonment, 
lind  even  torture  of  the  subject.  1  he  court  of 
Star  Chamber,  and  other  tribunals  of  the  same 
description,  were  olftets  of  the  privy  council. 
Its  |>olitical  functions  were  also  extensive, 
though  not  admitting  so  easily  of  definition. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1()40)  the  writ  of 
kabeai  corpus  was  granted  to  persons  arrested 
under  warrants  from  the  privy  council;  and  its 
power  in  this  respect  was  thus  placed  on  a  level 
with  that  of  ordinary  moiiistrates.  Thejiidicial 
functions  of  the  council  were  thus  cHectually 
annulled ;  nor  have  they  been  revived,  except 
u  a  court  of  ap|M>al  from  the  civil  law  courts, 
and  from  the  local  tribunals  subsisting  in  our 
colonies  and  foreign  dependencies.  The  number 
of  privy  counseluin,  originally  inconsiderable 
was  In  the  course  of  time  greatly  extended : 
limited  by  Charles  II.  to  thirty,  it  has  since  his 
time  again  become  indefinite.  The  political 
functions  of  the  privy  council  are  now  virtually 
annihilated,  and  the  title  of  privy  counsellor 
is  only  one  of  distinction.  The  appellate  ju- 
risdiction already  alluded  to  is  exercised  by  n 
body  selected  fnnii  the  inais,  termed  the  judicial 
comtnillse  of  the  privy  council. 


The  cabinet  council  isabody  which,  though  with.' 
out  any  recognised  legal  existence,  directs,  in  efl 
feet,  the  ^vernment  of  the  country.  It  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  privy  counsellors,  usuallv 
consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  crown 
for  the  time  being,  summoned  to  attend  at  each 
meeting.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  cabinet  of  Queen  Henrietta,  in  which  the 
advisers  of  Charles  I.  were  accustomed  to  meet. 
The  number  is  usually  from  12  to  15.  The  fint 
lord  of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor,  the  chan. 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  president  of  the 
council,  the  three  secretaries  of  state  (home' 
foreign,  and  colonial),  are  always,  in  practice' 
members  of  the  cabinet :  some  other  offices  are 
usually,  but  not  invariably,  accompanied  by  a 
seat  in  it. 

The  influence  which  the  sovereign  exercises 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
degree  of  executive  power  that  centres  in  him 
personally,  necessarily  differ  very  greatly  at  dif. 
ferent  periods,  inasmuch  as  they  must  materially 
depend  on  his  character  and  capacity,  and  on 
the  state  and  character  of  parties.  At  different 
periods  since  the  Revolution  Parliament  has 
compelled  the  crown  to  dismiss  one  set  of  mi- 
nisters and  choose  another  in  opposition  to  its 
own  predilections;  but  such  ministries  have 
rarely  enjoyed  much  real  power  or  been  very 
lasting.  Whichever  party  in  the  state  was  known 
to  have  the  countenance  and  to  ei^oy  the  confi. 
dencc  of  the  crown,  has  generally  contrived,  in 
no  very  long  period,  to  secure  a  majority  in  par- 
liament. Hence  it  is  that  from  the  Revolution 
down  to  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  \Vhigs, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  were 
constantly  in  power ;  and  that  the  Tories  held, 
with  similar  exceptions,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment from  the  accession  of  George  111.  down 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  liiil,  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  siieh  will  be  the  case  in 
future.  It  wo-s  comparatively  easy  for  the  crown 
to  dual  with  the  proprietors  or  patrons  of  nomi- 
nation boroughs ;  but  the  support  of  such  pii- 
sons  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  secure  a  majority: 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  constituents  must 
now  be  also  conciliated ;  and  no  ministry  whose 
proceedings  were  disapproved  by  the  bulk  ot'tlie 
middle  classes  could  hope  to  obtain  a  majority 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution,  however  high  tht>y 
might  stand  in  court  favour.  Whether  the  nation 
shall  be  better  or  worse  governed  in  time  to 
come  than  it  has  been  since  the  Revolution, 
experience  only  can  decide  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  speaking  generally,  that  the  government 
must  henceforth  be  conducted  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  the  crown  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  and  when  parties  are  nearly  balanced 
in  the  country  and  in  the  H.  of  L.,  it  miiy 
be  able  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  uf  which- 
ever party  it  espouses,  liut  it  is  no  longer  in 
the  power  of  the  ci  jwn  to  muke  any  efiVctual 
resistance  to  a  decided  majority  in  parliament, 
otherwise  than  by  enlisting  the  public  syinpathics 
in  its  favour.  If  it  cannot  do  this,  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  submit  to  be  dictated  to  by 
the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  for  the  timu 
being.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  the  decisive  criic- 
rioii  of  a  free  govcriiinent  —  that  the  highest 
authority  in  the  state  should  be  obliged  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  public  voice  ns  vxpresMHl 
by  its  rt  presentatives. 

Not  only  ore  the  legislative  measures  proposed 
by  the  crown,  and  ilie  conduct  of  the  internal 
government  of  the  r<mntry  and  its  foreign  re- 

lations  with  other  states,  entrusted  to  ministers, 
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but  they  have  also  the  disposal  of  all  or  by  far  the 
oreater  part  of  the  patronage  belonging  to  the 
CTOwn.  Offices  involving  no  political  responsi- 
l,jlity,'such  as  those  of  the  household,  have  been 
gometimes  excepted  from  this  rule,  and  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  sovereign  according  to  his  per- 
sonal predilections;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
a  unimrm  practice,  and  ministers  have  repeat- 
edly required  and  obtained  the  disposal  of  these 

offices.     „  , . 

Generally  speaking,  patronage  in  a  country 
like  England  is  always  exercised  with  a  view  to 
tiie  acquiring  or  preserving  parliamentary  sup- 
port.   Napoleon,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  might  select 
individuals  to  fill  offices  on  the  sole  ground  of 
their  superior  fitness  to  discharge  their  duties.  But 
in  a  free  country  suitableness  Tor  office  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  deciding  as  to 
the  comparative  claims  of  candidates  for  official 
preferment:    if  they  possess  it,   so  much  the 
better ;  but  the  primary  consideration  is,  how  is 
the  government  to  be  carried  on  ?    Now  that,  it 
is  plain,  will  be  best  effected  by  securing  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  friends  of  government,  and  by 
weakening  the  party  of  their  opponents;   and 
the  distribution  of  patronage  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  means  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be 
realized.     A  government  that  should  neglect  to 
avail  itself  ot  this  power  could  not  long  exist. 
Hence  in  England  nine  out  of  every  ten  situ- 
ations are  disposed  of  on  the  recommendation 
of  persons  possessed  of  parliamentary  influence. 
This,  in  fact,  is  here  the  via  regia  to  preferment 
and  iUte  distinction.     In  filling  up  the  more 
conspicuous  situations,  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  their  recom- 
mendations, must  necessarily  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  parlia- 
mentary patronage  is  the  sine  gud  non.     Were 
the  government  more  popular  than  it  is,  this  re- 
mit would  be  still  more  apparent.     A  man  of 
ability  in  Prussia  without  connections  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  getting  on,  if  he  devote 
himself  to  the  public  service,  than  in  England; 
but,  at  the  same  time,   the  chances  of  such 
a  person  being  advanced  are  infinitely  greater 
here  than  in  the  United  States.     In  the  latter, 
every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  party  considerations; 
nnd  the  must  splendid  talents  and  capacity  to 
render  great  public  services  would  never  advance 
their  possessor  one  step  on  the  ladder  of  promo- 
tion if  he  happened  to  be  of  a  different  patty 
from  that  in  power  at  the  time,  or  to  want  party 
support.     The  reason  is,  that  in  England  parlia- 
mentary influence  predominates  merely,  whereas 
in  America  it  is  every  thing;  and  every  thing 
must,  in  consequence,  be  made  subservient  to 
its  support. 

(IJIicert  of  Slate,  anil  Kind's  Ministers.  —  In 
England,  as  in  other  countries,  the  sovereigns 
early  found  the  advantage  of  surrounding  them- 
selves with  counsellors,  or  rather  with  servants, 
mure  submissive,  and  more  useful  for  their  pur- 
puses,  than  those  great  functionaries  of  «tate 
whose  dignity  nummally  entitled  them  to  the 
chief  weight  and  influence  in  'lieir  several  de- 
partments. Hence,  of  the  ancient  great  offices  of 
state,  one  only  can  be  regarded  as  now  subsisting 
in  the  full  extent  of  its  jiow  cr  and  importance. 

Some  have  become  nitogetlier  obsolete  ;  others 
are  keiit  in  comiuissiun,  nnd  their  duties  thus 
divided  among  several  persons ;  others  confer 
liitic  more  than  titular  dignity. 
The  great  officers  of  state  were,  — 
1.  The  lord  high  steward.  This  officer  is 
now  only  nominated  on  the  occasion*  of  n  co- 


ronation, or  an  impeachment,  in  which  case  he 
acts  as  president  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

2.  The  lord  high  chancellor.  He  is  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  king's  great  seal. 
If  there  be  no  chancellor,  the  Mai  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer  styled  the  lord  keeper,  or  is 
put  in  commission.  In  precedency,  he  ranks 
next  to  Ihe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
above  ?.'.)  other  lords  temporal  and  spiritual.  He 
acts  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  is 
always  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  generally 
has  great  influence.  Besides  various  other  im- 
portant duties,  he  exercises  the  functions  of  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  capa- 
city he  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

3.  The  lord  high  treasurer.  For  a  very  long 
period  this  office  has  not  been  filled.  It  it 
placed  in  commission,  in  the  hands  of  officers 
styled  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  is  usually  prime  minister  for  the 
time  being.  The  treasury  has  the  control  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  the  appointment 
and  superintendence  of  the  boards  and  offices  of 
customs  and  excise,  stamps  and  taxes,  post-office 
department,  &c. 

4.  The  lord  president  of  the  council  (privy 
council),  an  office  of  great  antiquity,  revived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.,  and  which  has  ever  since 
continued.  Its  duties  are  little  more  than  no- 
minal ;  but  it  is  attended,  by  custom,  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet. 

5.  The  lord  privy  seal.  This  officer  has  the 
custody  of  the  kmg's  privy  seal,  for  the  purpose 
of  affixing  it  to  cliaricrs,  &c.,  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor has  of  the  great  ser.l.  He  also  usually 
sits  in  the  cabinet. 

6.  The  lord  great  chamberlain.  This  office 
is  hereditary,  and  has  passed  in  succession  to 
several  great  families.  It  is  at  present  vested  in 
females,  by  whom  the  deputy  chamberlain  it 
appointed.  It  is  now  merely  a  titular  office, 
and  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household. 

7.  The  lord  high  constable  was  also  a  here- 
ditary officer,  and  nad  extensive  military  autho- 
rity. None  has  been  appointed,  except  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  coronations,  &c.,  since 
the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1521. 

8.  The  earl  marshal.  This  dignity  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  carl  marshal  has  various  ceremonial  duties, 
and  a  jurisdiction  extending  for  a  certain  distance 
round  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  which 
is  executed  by  deputy. 

9.  The  lord  high  admiral.  This  office  has 
generally,  although  not  uniformly,  been  in  com- 
mission since  the  Revolution.  The  commis- 
sioners are  styled  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
first  lord  is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  Itourd  of  Admiralty  has  the  control  and 
direction  of  all  mutters  relating  to  the  navy  of 
the  kingdom,  the  naval  dockyards,  &c. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  state  appears  to  have 
originated,  or  rather  to  have  first  assumed  a 
character  of  importance,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elitabeth.  At  that  time,  however,  the  secretary 
of  state  was  not  yet  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
member  of  the  \yt'wy  council,  but  attended  its 
deliberations  in  an  interior  capacity,  'i'he  number 
of  secretaries  of  stale  lias  varied  at  different 
times;  but  theollice  has  continued  to  increase  in 
importance,  and  nt  present  may  be  said  to  dis< 
charge  must  of  the  higher  functions  of  the  exe- 
cutive in  those  kingdoms  nnd  their  dependent 
cics.     It    is  divided  into  four  branches,  —  tht 
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offices  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  hoAie  de- 
partment, foreign  department,  colonies,  and  the 
secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Each  office  has  two  under  secretaries :  one 
permanent,  for  the  discharee  of  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  office;  the  other  a  political  func-' 
tionary,  depending  on  the  changes  in  the  cabi- 
net. The  home  office  exercises  a  general  su- 
perintendence over  the  police  and  magistracy  of 
the  country,  and  over  the  execution  of  justice. 
The  duties  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  offices 
extend  to  all  the  general  business  of  those  de- 
partments. The  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  is 
.the  representative,  in  parliament,  of  the  Irish 
government,  and  is  usually,  in  eflRMit,  the  officer 
principally  charged  with  its  conduct.  All  four 
are  members  of  the  cabinet.  The  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  is,  in  effect,  vested  in  the 
Lord  Advocate,  or  principal  law  officer  for  that 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  secretary  at  war  has  a  distinct  department, 
being  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  the  military  au- 
thorities. The  affairs  of  our  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions, so  far  as  these  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  king's  government,  are  transacted,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  act  of 
1784,  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  commonly 
termed  the  board  of  control. 

10.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations  is  a 
V  immittee  of  the  privy  council :  it  has  cognizance 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  the  country. 

11.  The  post-office  is  under  the  control  of 
an  officer  styled  the  postmaster-general. 

12.  Executive  officers  of  ihe  crown,  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  Of  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  judges,  more  will  be 
said  under  the  head  "  Courts  of  Law."  In  each 
county  the  sheriff  is  the  principal  executive 
officer.  He  is  annually  appointed  by  certain 
officers  of  the  crown.  His  principal  duty  is  to 
carry  into  effect  the  process  of  the  law  within 
his  local  jurisdiction.  He  is  also  judge  of 
the  county  court ;  decides  the  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire  and  coroners ;  and  performs 
various  other  duties.  There  appears  to  be  no 
strict  legal  qualification  for  the  office  of  sheriff ; 
but,  in  practice,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  men  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  landed  property  ;  and,  as 
the  exceptions  and  legitimate  excuses  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  expenses  are  sometimes  heavy, 
the  appointment  is  felt  as  a  burden  by  those  on 
whom  it  falls.  The  legal  duties  of  the  sheriff 
are  executed  in  practice  bv  his  under-sheriff, 
usually  a  solicitor,  appointed  bv  him. 

The  custos  rotulorum  has  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  in  each  county. 
This  office  is  usually  joined  with  the  military 
dignity  of  lord  lieutenant.  His  deputy  is  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  who  performs  the  ministerial 
business  of  the  court  of  quartep  sessions  in  his 
behalf. 

The  coroner  is  chosen  by  the  freeholders  in 
the  county  court :  the  office  is  generally  filled 
by  an  attorney.  His  chief  duty  consists  in 
holding  inquisitions  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
where  the  oody  is  found;  for  which  purpose 
be  summons  &  jury  of  four,  five,  or  six  persons. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  are  commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  great  seal.  Their  general 
duty  is  to  keep  the  pence,  and  any  two  or  more 
of  them  to  inquire  of  and  determine  felonies 
and  misdemeanors.  New  cotninissiuns  are  al- 
ways mode  out  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and 
on  other  iKcasions  when  deemed  advisable.  The 
9nly  legal  qualification  seems  to  be  property  to 


the  amount  of  lOOL  per  annum ;  but,  in  pne. 
tice,  the  principal  gentry  of  the  counties,  and  re! 
spectableinhabitantsof  the  towns,  discharge  these 
important  and  gratuitous  functions.  The  powers 
of  justices  of  the  peace  are  extended  and  defined 
by  a  great  variety  of  statutes.  They  have  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  either  singly  or  in  their  n«tiy 
or  district  sessions,  over  various  minor  oftbih-t;/ 
and  in  some  civil  disputes,  as  between  masi  -s 
and  servants  respecting  wages.  They  hold, 
four  times  a  year  (in  some  counties  more  tn- 
fluently  ),  courts  of  general  sessions,  for  the  trial  uf 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  other  business. 
They  levy  rates,  and  direct  the  application  of  the 
funds  thus  raised  to  purposes  of  county  expen- 
diture. 

In  towns  having  municipal  corporations,  the 
municipal  officers  were  formerly  ex  officio  magis. 
trates:  but  since  the  late  act  (l 835),  the  crown 
issues  commissions  of  the  peace  in  such  boroughs, 
Police  magistrates  (stipendiary)  are  appointed  it 
the  metropolis  under  various  acts  of  parliament 
and  may  be  appointed,  on  petition,  in  any 
borough. 

Constables  are  either  high,  appointed  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  several  hundreds;  or 
pettu,  inferior  officers  charged  to  keep  the  peace  in 
each  town  or  parish.  They  are  chosen  by  the 
jury  at  the  court  leet;  or,  in  default  of  such  court 
appointed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
police  force  now  established  in  London  was 
created  by  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1829.  It  Is  under  tlie 
superintendence  of  commissioners  of  police,  and 
acts  under  the  direction  of  the  magistiates. 

Churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  are 
officers  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  everr 
parish,  meeting  in  vestry,  under  the  authority  of 
various  statutes;  the  first  to  superintend  thep^^ 
servation  of  the  church,  the  latter  the  affiiirs  of 
the  poor.  Their  duties  are  much  curtailed  by 
the  recent  changes  in  the  poor  laws,  under  which 
a  number  of  parishes  are  united,  so  as  to  fomi  s 
district ;  and  every  union  has  its  guardians  of  the 
poor, —partly  magistrates,  who  act  ex  ojjicio,- 
partly  chosen  by  the  vestry  for  every  parish, 

13.  Municipal  corporations,  are  bodies  esta- 
blished for  the  purposes  of  municipal  government 
in  borough  towns.  The  limits  of  boroughs,  to 
which  their  jurisdiction  extends,  are  fixed  by  act 
of  parliament,  or  by  prescription.  IMunicipal 
franchises  began  to  be  granted  at  an  early  period 
of  our  history,  and  generally  to  the  whole  body 
of  townsmen  in  every  pk..,c  which  obtained  them. 
But  in  the  course  oi^  centuries  their  charters  b^ 
came  more  narrowly  interpreted,  or  were  re- 
newed, with  different  and  more  oligarchical  pro- 
visions. Hence,  in  most  towns  in  tne  three  Icing. 
doms,  exclusive  governing  bodies  were  form^ 
to  which  the  right  of  admission  (freedom  of  the 
borough)  was  vested  in  the  municipality  itself. 
Hut  of  these  bodies  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  or 
other  governing  magistrates,  were  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  each  particular  ])lace,  The 
business  of  these  corporations  consisted  in  super- 
intending the  administrative  government,  aiid 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  town ;  managing 
the  corporate  funds,  which  were  often  con- 
siderable; and  exercising  (by  properly  appointed 
officers)  judicial  functions  in  courts  both  of 
criminal  and  (in  some  instances)  civil  jurii. 
diction.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act  nf  1835  ef- 
fected a  most  extensive  change,  by  abolishing  the 
exclusive  government  of  the  Knglish  boroughi, 
and  extending  the  municipal  frunrhi.se  to  w- 
cupiers  in  general.  The  common  council  or  de- 
liberative body,  the  aldermen,  and  the  minor,  in 
now  chosen  by  open  election  ;  the  recorder,  whi 
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executes  the  judicial  functions  of  tlie  coqio- 
ration,  and  the  magistrates,  arc  appointed  by  the 

'  Conris  of  Justice.  —  The  king,  as  head  of  the 
executive,  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice.  He 
is,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  supposed  to  be  present 
ill  his  courts  of  justice  by  the  persons  of  his 
judges.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  created, 
except  by  the  king's  commission ;  this,  however, 
cannot  be  issued  without  the  authority  of  par- 
liament. , 

In  early  times  it  was  customary  for  the  sove- 
reigns to  hear  and  decide  cases  in  person ;  but 
this  function  has  been  long  delegated  to  judges, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  certain  esti* 
biished  rules,  which  cannot  be  altered  except  by 
statute.  In  England,  previously  to  the  lievo- 
lutio")  judges  held  their  situations  durante  bene 
placito,  and  might  be  removed  by  the  sovereign  ; 
hut  when  this  is  the  case,  as  it  still  is  in  many 
countries,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  judges  should  manifest  much  independence 
in  cases  in  which  the  crown  is  concerned.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  Ilcvolution  it  was  enacted,  in 
order  to  provide  in  as  far  as  possible  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judges,  by  the  stat.  13  Will. 
3,  cap.  2.,  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges 
should  be  made  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint ;  that 
their  salaries  should  be  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  removable 
except  by  an  address  from  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. Their  commissions,  however,  continued 
to  be  vacated  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  till 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  when  it  was  en- 
acted that  the  demise  of  the  crown  should  no 
longer  vacate  the  judges'  commissions. 

But,  as  already  stated  (p. 463.),  the  great  se- 
curity for  our  liberties,  and  for  the  fair  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  laudable  precautions  taken  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  biassed  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
as  on  the  institution  of  juries.  In  the  common 
law  and  criminal  courts,  juries  are  the  only 
judges  of  the  facts  of  any  ct  je,  and  they  may 
also  decide  as  to  the  law.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  grand  institution  of  jury  trial  is  preserved, 
and  as  juries  are  fairly  and  impartially  selected, 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  the  weakness  or  cor- 
ruptiun  of  judges.  It  is  the  proud  distinction 
of  the  English  people,  that  they  are  self-judged 
as  well  as  self-governed. 

Courts  of  justice  are  either  general  or  local, 
the  first  of  these  are  —  1.  The  courts  of  common 
law  ;  2.  The  courts  of  equity ;  3.  The  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  ;  4.  'I'he  Insolvent  Court ;  5.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  6.  I'he  courts  maritime. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  courts  of  assize  and 
gaol  delivery,  the  courts  of  quarter  and  general 
sessions;  county  courts,  &c.,  which,  although 
each,  strictly  speaking,  is  limited  to  its  own  lo- 
cality, arc  parts  of  the  general  system,  and 
subject  to  the  same  general  principles  of  law. 

Courts  of  Common  Law.  —  1.  The  superior 
courts  of  common  law  are  three, — the  K.'s  llench, 
Common  Fleas,  and  Exchequer.  Each  consists 
of  a  chief  justice,  and  five  inferior  or  puhne 

i'lidges — in  the  last  court  tcriiir?d'chjcf  and  puisne 
laruns.  They  must  be  barristers  of  the  degree 
of  Serjeant,  fheir  appointment  is  nominally  in 
the  crown,  but  substantially,  like  all  other  ap- 
pointments, in  the  minister  for  the  time  being. 
Criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a  general  power  of 
superintendence  over  inferior  courts,  cor|)ora- 
tiuns,  and  magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
are  reserved  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench; 
that  of  Commoa  Pleat  has  the  exclusive  juris 
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diction  in  real  actions,  now  (through  the  cflTecta 
of  various  statutes)  becoming  obsolete.  Suits 
in  matters  relating  to  the  king's  revenue  are 
mostly  determined  in  the  Exclicquer.  With 
these  exceptions,  no  difference  now  exists  be- 
tween the  authority  of  the  three  courts;  in  either 
of  which  ordinary  civil  actions  may  be  carried 
on  indiscriminately. 

From  the  decision  of  any  one  of  the  three 
courts,  an  appeal  (by  way  of^  writ  of  error)  lies 
to  what  is  termed  the  court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber, — a  court  of  appeal,  formed  by  the 
judges  of  the  two  other  courts :  thus,  decisions 
of  the  K.  B.  are  reviewed  by  the  C.  P.  and 
Exchequer,  and  so  forth.  This  court  derives 
its  name  from  the  apartment  in  which  it  com- 
monly sits,  being  an  appendage  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

From  the  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  a 
writ  of  error  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
highest  appellate  authority  of  the  country. 

Of  the  inferior  courts  of  common  law,  of 
general  jurisdiction,  those  principally  deserving 
of  notice  are — the  county  courts,  presided  over  by 
the  sherifli' of  each  county  (always  in  practice  by 
deputy),  ill  which  civil  suits  of  small  value  are 
tried ;  and  the  courts  of  sessions,  held  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  several  counties,  vested,  by  various 
statutes,  with  a  civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters 
of  public  interest  (such  as  questions  of  the  set- 
tlement  of  paupers  between  parishes),  and  with 
a  criminal  jurisdiction  assisted  by  juries.  The 
nature  of  the  courts  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery  will 
be  best  explained  when  describing  the  course  of 
the  administration  of  justice. 

2.  The  courts  of  equity,  originally  established, 
as  the  name  implies,  to  render  substantial  justice 
in  cases  where  an  injury  would  he  inflicted  by 
abiding  by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  are  now  divided 
into  two:  1.  TheCourtof  Chancery,  consisting  of 
two  subordinate  courts — one  presided  over  by  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  other  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls ;  and  one  superior,  presided  over  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  in  part  adjudicates  on  matters 
brought  before  it  on  appeal  from  the  other  tw 
divisions,  and  has  in  part  an  original  jurisdicti'  n. 
The  chancellor  is  also  judge  of  appeal  in  tho 
last  resort  from  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  2. 
What  is  termed  the  equity  side  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  i.  e.  a  court  presided  over  by  a 
single  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  subject  like- 
wise to  appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor.  From  a 
decree  of  the  chancellor,  appeal  lies  only  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

3.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  consists — 1.  of  six 
commissioners,  who  carry  on  the  ordinary  legal 
proceedings  consequent  on  the  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  a  trader  in  the  metropolis ;  2.  of  a 
Court  of  Review  (now  consistingof'thrce  judges), 
which  reviews  their  judgments,  with  further  ap- 
peal to  the  chancellor.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  country  commissioners,  generally 
practising  barristers  or  attorneys,  who  adjudicate 
on  bankruptcies  out  of  town. 

4.  The  Insolvent  Court  consists  of  three  com- 
missioners, who  sit  in  London,  and  also  hold, 
circuits  in   the  country,   for  the  discharge  of 

firisoners  detained  in  execution  for  debt,  on  de- 
ivery  of  their  property  to  creditors  under  cer- 
tain statutes.  The  powers  of  this  court  are 
innteriHlly  altered  and  extended  by  the  late  enact- 
ment abolishing  arrest  on  mesne  process. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  jurisdiction 


1 


in  some  civil  causes,  vi/„  testamentary  and  ma- 
trimonial ;  some  that  arc  termed  mixed,  of  which 
suits  for  tithes  arc  the  principal ;  and  some 
termed  purely  spiritual,  viz.   in  the  correction 
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of  tiertain  oflTences,  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laitjr.  Justice  is  administered  in  them  according 
to  the  civil  and  canon  law.  The  principal 
ecclesiastical  courts  are — 1.  The  provincial  courts 
of  the  two  archbishoprics,  of  which  the  Court  of 
Arches,  in  that  of  Canterbury,  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal ;  8.  The  diocesan  or  consistorial 
courts  of  each  diocese ;  3.  The  courts  of  the 
archdeacons  ;  4.  Peculiars  (which  indeed  are 
local  courts),  of  a  small  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
which  are  very  numerous. 

6.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  held  before  the 
lord  high  admiral  or  his  deputy :  it  consists  of 
the  Instance  Court ,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
contracts,  and  injuries  on  the  high  seas ;  and 
the  Prize  Court,  which  adjudicates  on  prizes 
taken  in  war.  This  court  also  professes  to 
follow  the  civil  law. 

Local  courts,  both  of  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction, are  extremely  numerous,  and  governed 
by  a  variety  of  diiibrent  usages.  Such  are  the 
courts  of  the  boroughs  having  municipal  cor- 
porations ;  manor  courts  ;  the  courts  of  various 
exclusive  jurisdictions,  such  as  the  Marshalsea 
or  Palace  Court  in  Westminster,  the  Stannary 
Courts  of  Cornwall,  &c.  &c.  They  are  all  subject 
to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Such  is  the  form  and  constitution  or  the  prin- 
cipal English  courts  of  justice.  But  their 
machinery  will  be  best  understood  by  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  their  means;  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  must  be  confined  to  the  superior  courts. 

I.  If  a  party  have  a  complaint  of  civil  injury 
against  another,  either  in  a  matter  of  contract, 
or  tort,  i.  e.  civil  wrong,  such  as  trespass  and 
the  like,  (unless  for  a  debt  below  a  certain 
amount,  for  which,  by  various  statutes  and  cus- 
toms, the  plaintiff  may  sue,  if  he  please,  before 
Tarious  local  and  inferior  tribunals  —  or  for  cer- 
tain small  trespasses  cognizable  by  magistrates,) 
he  commences  a  suit  in  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law.  The  first  step  in  the 
action  is  technically  termed  a  writ  of  summons. 
If  the  suit  were  for  a  sum  certain,  the  plaintiff 
had  formerly  the  right  to  arrest  or  hold  to  bail 
the  defendant;  but  this  right  is  now  extin- 
guished, and  the  ordinary  (or  "  non-bailablc") 
firwess  substituted  for  it,  except  in  certain  pecu- 
iar  cases.  The  writ  of  summons  is  followed  by 
a  statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  termed  a  de- 
claration ;  which  the  defendant  answers  by  one  or 
more  pleas  ,•  and  these  reciprocal  allegations  are 
continued  (being  drawn  up  in  a  technical  form, 
and  shown  by  the  one  party  to  the  other)  until  a 
direct  contradiction  (technically  an  issue)  is  ar- 
rived at,  either  in  iM>int  of  law  or  of  fact.  If 
the  former,  the  case  is  argued  before  the  court 
in  which  the  action  is  commenced,  mid  judgment 

given  :  if  the  latter,  the  cause  is  sent  to  be  tried 
efore  a  jury. 

The  three  courts  of  common  law  hold  four 
terms  in  the  year  (each  of  about  3  weeks'  dur- 
ation), during  which  the  judges  of  each  sit 
together.  In  these  sittings  they  decide  on  issues 
01  law  ;  hear  applications  in  causes  already  de- 
cided by  juries,  to  have  them  sent  down  again 
for  what  is  termed  a  new  trial;  set  aside,  or 
maintain,  the  verdicts  of  juries  on  grounds  of 
law ;  and  perform  other  business,  which  it  is  im- 
iiossiblc  here  to  particularise.  The  Court  of 
K.B.  also  exercises  at  this  time  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  inferior  courts. 

To  try  issues  of  fact,  juries  are  ttnnmoned  — 
1.  In  London  and  Middlesex,  four  times  u  year, 
before  each  of  the  three  courts,  fora  ccrtoin  num- 
ber of  days  during  and  af\er  each  term.    A  single 


judjge  (usually  the  chief)  of  the  court  in  which  the 
action  is  commenced,  presides  at  its  trial  by  the 
jury.  2.  The  remainder  of  England  and  Walei 
IS  divided  into  seven  circuits :  two  of  these  (the 
Welsh)  are  travelled  by  a  single  judge  each,  whg 
meet  in  the  county  of  Chester.  In  the  remain- 
ine  five,  two  travel  together.  These  circuits  are 
held  twice  a  year  —  spring  and  summer —occu- 
pying from  seven  to  four  weeks.  In  the  course 
of  them,  the  judg;es  visit  every  county  town 
The  selection  of  circuits  is  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  judges.  They  hold  several  commissions,  of 
which  tne  principal  are  those  technically  termed 
of  assize,  nisi  prius,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  m- 
9eral  gaol  delivery.  The  first  of  these  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  By  virtue  of  the  two  second 
(through  various  fictions  originating  in  ancient 
usages),  they  hold  courts  at  which  juries  are  sum. 
moned  to  try  causes,  in  the  manner  before  n. 
plained,  in  each  county.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
foregoing  sketch,  that  the  issues  of  fact  in  an 
action  are  not  necessarily  tried  before  a  judge  of 
the  court  in  which  the  action  was  commenced- 
but  if  it  be  sought  to  set  aside  that  verdict,  or 
obtain  a  new  trial,  application  must  be  made  to 
that  court. 

Persons  are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  by  the 
possession  of  certain  species  of  property ;  chiefly 
freeholders  of  10^  per  annum,  and  householder 
of  a  certain  value.  There  are  numerous  causes 
of  exemption,  which  practically  extend  to  all  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Jurors  are  summoned 
by  the  sherifT,  on  a  system  intended  to  take  all 
qualified  persons  in  the  county  as  nearly  as  pas. 
sible  in  rotation ;  and  twelve  are  selected  bv 
ballot  from  the  list  of  those  in  attendance  forthu 
trial  of  each  cause,  —  challenges  being  allowed 
under  certain  legal  restrictions,  but  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  exclude  all  individuals  who  can  be 
fairly  supposed  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  either 
party,  or  in  a  situation  to  hinder  them  from 
bringing  in  a  conscientious  verdict.  Flaintilfii 
or  defendants  may,  if  so  inclined,  pray  for 
a  special  jury;  -persons  qualified  to  serre  on 
which  belong  to  a  higher  class  of  society.  Wit. 
nesses  are  examined  viva  voce,  in  open  court, 
On  verdict  given,  the  court  pronounces  judg- 
ment, with  damages  and  costs,  according  to  the 
principles  of  law  applicable  to  each  case. 

Such  is  the  course  of  an  action  ut  common  law i 
but  if  the  question  arising  between  the  parties 
touch  on  matters  of  equitable  iurisdiction,  (which, 
in  technical  languiu^,  is  said  to  extend  to  tnai, 
charities,  matters  oj  account,  fraud,  acdtlent,  and 
mistake,)  in  some  cases  the  preferable,  in  others 
the  exclusive,  mode  of  obtaining  justice,  is  by 
application  to  a  court  of  equity.  That  appli- 
cation is  by  a  suit  commenced  by  bill  on  iiiform- 
ation  :  questions  arising  in  the  progress  uf  the 
suit  are  detennined  on  petition  or  motion.  Nut 
only  the  pleadings,  as  in  courts  of  common  law, 
but  the  examination  of  witnesses,  are  conducted 
in  writing.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  styled 
a  decree.  When  a  doubtful  question  of  fact 
arises,  the  judge  will  sometimes  send  the<|uestiun 
to  be  tried  by  way  of  issue  before  a  jury  in  a 
common  law  court ;  but  he  is  nut  bound  by  its 
verdict  in  making  his  decree. 

It  is  a  general  principle  in  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  that  all  the  proceedings  in  a  cause 
(with  some  very  trifling  exceptions)  may  be  car- 
ried on  by  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  person;  but 
this  is  very  rarely  done,  from  obvious  causes.  If 
not  in  person,  the  party  can  only  carry  them  on 
by  the  authorised  ofllcers  of  the  court— viz. 
1.  Attorneys,  or  solicitors,  who  are  employed  in 
carrying  on  all  or  most  of  the  preliminary  pro- 
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-u^nits;  2.  Barriiterf,  or  counsel,  retained  by 

JifTfomier  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  court. 

Without  entering  Into  technical  distinctions,  it 

5a  sufiBcient  to  state  that  barristers  (beginning 

with  the  lowest  order)  are  cUssed  as  —  1.  Utter, 

or  vMldn  the  bar,  ranking  by  seniority ;  2.  Ser- 

ioints,  a  body  formerly  possessing  the  exclu- 

iive  riirht  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Common 

Pleas —now  confounded,  in  practice,  with  the 

next,  or  third  class;   3.  Counsel  within  the  bar, 

to  which  rank  they  are  admitted  by  patent 

Ifther  as  king's  counsel  or  of  precedency,  ena- 

hlinit  them  to  take  rank  according  to  the  date  of 

their  patent.     The  attorney  and  solicitor  general 

rank  at  the  head  of  the  bar.     These  officers  are 

the  counsel  employed  by  the  crown  in  various 

contingenc'  -s,  and  considered  as  forming  part  of 

the  administration— going  out  of  office  along  with 

it.    There  are  also  other  classes  of  practitioners, 

not  necessariltf    barristers,    viz.    pleaders,    em- 

nloved  in  drawing  pleadings  at  common  law ;  and 

conveyancers,  whose  business  consists  in  drawing 

deeds  relating  to  property. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  the 
nleadings  are  according  to  forms  derived  from 
the  civil  law:  evidence  is  documentary.  The 
duties  of  the  attorney  are  executed  by  officers 
stvled  proctors;  and  the  counsel  are  doctors  of 
civil  law,  graduates  of  the  universities. 

Criminal    Process.  —  Crimes  are   divided  by 
the  ancient    customary  law  of  England  into 
treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors:    the  lat- 
ter being  generally  offences  of  inferior  import- 
wice  (such  as   breaches   of  the    peace,  riots, 
attempts  to  commit  certain  other  offences,  &c. ), 
are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  only. 
Parties  suspected  of  criminal  acts  may  be  appre- 
hended on  the  warrant  of  a  justice,  granted  only 
on  the  sworn  testimony  of  one  witness  at  least, 
directed  to  the  constable  or  other  peace  officer  of 
tHe  district ;  but  any  one  may  lawfully  arrest  one 
who  has  committed  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
in  his  presence.    The  offender  is  then  carried 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.     Unless  the  case 
be  one  of  those  minor  offences  for  which  the  jus- 
tice has  power  to  punish  on  summary  conviction, 
without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  the  parly  charged  is 
committed  to  gaol,  or  admitted  to  bail,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence.    He  is  committed 
to  take  his  trial,  in  most  cases,  at  the  next  en- 
tuinir  sessions  of  the  peace  (either  in  boroughs 
or  counties),  or  at  the  next  gaol  delivery,  by  the 
judges  at  the  assizes,  whichever  may  happen 
lirst ;  but  capital,  and  In  general  the  most  serious, 
class  of  offences  are  tried  at  the  assizes  only.    In 
Middlesex  and  certain  adjoining  parts,  offences 
are  now  tried  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
which  sits  twelve  times  a  year  at  least,  and  is 
usually  attended  by  two  or  more  judges  of  the 
superior  courts,  and  the  judicial  authorities  of 
the  city  of  London.     The  prosecution  is  then 
carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  indict- 
ment before  the  grand  jury.     This  body,  con. 
sisting  of  from  12  to  23  persons,  (at  the  assizes, 
persons  of  rank  in  the  county;  at  the  sessions, 
persons  of  somewhat  inferior  station,)  receives 
all  indictments,  and  hears  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.      If  the  indictment 
be  dismissed,  it  is  returned  to  the  court  with 
the  endorsement  "no  bill,"  and  the  accused 
is  free.     If  the  evidence  appear  to  them  prima. 
fade  satlsiiictory,  the  bill  is  said  to  be  found, 
and  the  prisoner  or  defendant  is  put  on   his 
trial.     (The  grand  jury  i.s  also  summoned  to 
find  hills  against  parties  not  in  custody  or  on 
bail  for  offences  for  which  there  is  no  previous 
arrest,  luch  as  perjury;  and  these  arc  tried  at 
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the  ensuing  gaol  delivenr.)  There  ts  also,  in 
certain  offences,  chiefly  ofa  public  nature,  a  mod* 
of  proceeding  by  information,  which  supersede* 
the  necessity  of  an  indictment. 

The  accused,  when  brought  into  court  under 
this  preliminary  process,  is  arraigned  before  a 
petty  jury,  summoned  in  the  some  manner  as 
the  jury  in  civil  causes  just  described.  If  he 
plead  guilty  on  arraignment,  his  plea  is  recorded, 
and  judgment  eiven.  If  he  plead  not  guilty, 
the  trial  proceeds.  '  [There  are  also  certain  pleat 
in  bar,  or  defences  to  the  prosecution  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  rarely  resorted  to,  as  the  accused 
by  pleading  them  waves  the  trial  by  jury.")  The 
witnesses  are  then  heard ;  and  if  the  jury  find 
the  prisoner  "  not  guilty,"  he  is  released ;  if 
"  guilty,"  he  is  convicted,  and  judgment  passes. 
A  judgment  may  be  reversed  for  error  of  law, 
by  the  superior  court;  and  pardon  may  be 
granted,  either  by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  the 
King's  letter  patent  under  the  great  seal.  Par- 
don, and  remission  of  part  of  the  sentence,  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the 
Home  Office.  The  sheriff  is  the  officer  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  is  in- 
trusted. 

Crimes  and  Punishments.  —  If  the  returns  as 
to  the  number  of  criminal  offences  might  be  de- 
pended on,  it  might  be  concluded  that  there  had 
of  late  years  been  a  great  increase  of  crime. 
Little  dependence  can,  however,  be  placed  on 
these  returns ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
apparent  increase  of  crime  that  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  vigi- 
lance and  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  to  the 
committal  of  many  persons  for  offences  that  were 
previously  hardly  thought  worthy  of  notice. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  decrease 
in  the  number  of  most  sorts  of  crimes  of  violence. 
The  detestable  crime  of  arson,  or  malicious  fire 
raising,  has,  however,  considerably  increased ; 
and  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  stabbing  and  maiming.  Poverty  and  destitu- 
tion have  always  been  the  great  incentives  to 
crime;  and  the  measures  best  calculated  to 
mitigate  or  avert  the  former,  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  best  calculated  to  mitlKate  or  avert  the 
latter.  It  would  seem  that  the  constitution 
of  the  police  force  in  great  towns  might  be 
materially  Improved.  At  present  it  is  extremely 
well  adapted  for  preserving  order  and  preventing 
the  committal  of  crimes,  but  it  is  ill-fitted  for 
their  discovery  when  committed ;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  worth  consideration,  whe- 
ther a  select  police  force  especially  devoted  to 
the  discovery  of  crime  should  not  be  added  ta 
the  present  preventive  police. 

The  criminal  law  of  England  might  formerly, 
perhaps,  have  been  justly  characterised  as  san- 
guinary ;  but  in  this  respect  a  grpat  change  haa 
been  effected  within  these  few  years,  and  capltol 
punishments  are  now  never  inflicted  except  for 
murder  and    other  atrocious  offences.      It   is, 
indeed,  believed  by  many,  and,  perhaps,   not 
without  good  reason,  that,  in  this  respect,  we 
have  recently  gone  too  far  on  the  side  of  leni- 
ency.     Prisons    have,   also,  within   these   few 
years  been  much  improved ;  and  great  attention 
is  now  paid  to  the  classification  of  prisoners,  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  prison  disci- 
pline. 

Among  the  secondary  punishments,  trona- 
portation  has  long  occupied  a  prominent  place ; 
but  recently  a  notion  has  been  gaining  ground 
unfavourable  to  its  efficiency ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
will,  ot  no  very  distant  period,  be  abandoned. 
But  we  incline  to  think  that  the  abuses  by  which 
3E 
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It  baa  been  infected  might  be  removed  by  judi- 
cious  regulations ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  ensy  to 
aubatitute  any  punishment  in  its  stead  that  will, 
on  the  whole,  answer  so  welL     We  subjoin  an 

AocoDNT  of  the  Number  of  Person!  convicted  for  the 
diflbrent  Deicriptlon  of  OCfencet  In  England  and  Wolei 
during  each  of  the  Four  Years  ending  with  1837. 
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taocc 
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fttj         •  • 
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eumnej  ... 
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11,709 

4C 
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14,771 


1837. 


1,016 

1,021 
13,970, 


.V,8 
657 


17,090 


Church  of  EngUtnd.  —  The  king  is  head  and 
aupreme  governor  of  the  national  Church  of 
England ;  in  which  character  he  has  the  right  to 
assemble,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  all  synods  and 
convocations  of  the  clergy ;  is  the  ultimate  jud^e 
of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes  (an  authority 
exercised  by  the  lord  chancellor);  and  has  the 
nomination  to  bishoprics  and  some  other  eccle- 
siastical preferments. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
divided  into  three  degrees  or  orders,  — bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  There  are  2  archbishops 
and  £4  bishops  within  the  realm  of  England. 
They  are  nominated  to  their  respective  dioceses 
by  the  crown  ;  the  election  being  by  a  writ  of 
cong6  d^ilire,  or  license  to  elect,  addressed  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  sovereign,  directing  them 
to  elect  a  certain  specified  individual.  By 
the  canons  of  the  church,  every  candidate  for 
holy  orders  must  be  examined  and  approved 
by  a  bishop.  The  bishop  has  episcopal  juris- 
diction in  his  court  in  ecclesiastical  matters; 
and  the  general  superintendence  over  the  clergy. 
An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  nis 

firovince ;  has  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  and 
nferior  clergy ;  and  exercises  an  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  episcopal  courts. 

Magnitude  and  Emolument  of  Bishoptia 

The  discrepancy  that  prevailed  in  ancient  times 
in  the  size  of  bishoprics,  though  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  erection  of  new  ones  at  the 
Reformation,  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
times,  and  the  inconveniences  thence  resulting 
have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  wonderful 
increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1760  in  the 
population  of  certain  districts  compared  with 
others.  [A  Table,  giving  a  view  of  the  popu- 
lation, parishes,  &c.  contained  in  each  bishopric, 
as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1831,  is  in- 
■erted  at  top  of  next  column.] 

The  revenues,  too,  as  well  as  the  territorial 
extent  and  pop.  of  the  diflerent  sees,  dilTered 
very  widely ;  so  much  so,  that  while  the  bishop 
of  Durham  had  a  nett  revenue  of  from  18,000/. 
to  20,(XX)/.  a  year,  the  revenue  of  the  see  of 
Llandafl'  did  not  exceed  from  900/.  to  1,300/.  a 
year  t  and  there  were  other  instances  in  which 
the  discrepancy  was  not  much  less  striking. 
This  difference  was  partly  owing  to  circuni- 
■tances  connected  with  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  various  sees,  and  partly  to  the  pro- 
perty attached  to  some  having,  from  various 
causes,  become  in  the  course  of  time  much  more 
valuable  than  that  attached  to  others. 

But,  however  the  incqu.ilities  referred  to  may 
have  originated,  it  has  long  been  felt  tliiit  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  bishoprics,  both  as  respects 
their  territorial  magnitude  and  their  revenues, 
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would  be  highly  desirable ;  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  now  in  course  of  being  effected.  Com. 
missioners  appointed  in  1834  recommended  that 
two  new  bishoprics — those  of  Manchester  and 
Uipon  —  should  be  formed  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts,  chiefly  out  of  deduc- 
tions made  from  the  territories  included  In 
the  dioceses  of  York  and  Chester.  They  fur. 
ther  recommended  that  the  bishopric  of^ fin's. 
tol  should  be  united  with  that  ot  Gloucester 
and  that  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man 
should  be  suppressed ;  and  that  various  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  distribution  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  bishoprics.  These  re- 
commendations have  since  been  confirmed  in 
all  their  essential  particulars,  and  are  now  in 
course  of  being  carried  into  effedt.  Uipon  was 
formed  into  a  bishopric  in  1836 ;  the  sees  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  have  been  united ;  and 
Manchester  will  be  constituted  a  bishopric  so 
soon  as  the  avoidance  of  the  existing  sees  en. 
ables  that  to  be  done  without  adding  to  the  tola] 
number'of  bishoprics. 

The  nett  revenue  of  the  different  sees,  as  re. 
turned  to  the  Commissioners  of  EcclesiastiraJ 
Inquiry,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1831,  amounted  to  160,292/.  a  year,  disiri. 
buted  as  follows :  — 


/,. 

Archbp.  of  Canterbury  .19,182 

York       -  -12,629 

Biihop  of  St.  Asaph  -    r^.WI 
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Bath  and  Wella  4,916 
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Sodor  and  Man  %^ 

Supposing  this  sum  of  160,000/.  were  cnually 
divided,  it  would  give  5,925/.  a  year  to  eacn  sec. 
But  it  is  right  that  the  revenues  of  the  arch- 
bishops should  exceed  those  of  the  bishops;  and 
there  ma^  be  good  grounds  for  making  dis. 
tinclions  in  the  revenue  of  the  latter,  though  not 
to  the  present  extent.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  suggested,  that,  saving  the  rights  of 
the  (then)  present  incumbents,  the  revenue  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham  should  be  reduced  to 
about  8,000/.  a  year,  —  which  recommendation 
has  since  been  carried  into  effect;  and  that  such 
deductions  should  be  made  from  the  revenues  of 
the  sees  of  Ely,  Winchester,  Worcester,  and 
London,  as  should  yield,  with  the  suriiius  de< 
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rivable  from  the  see  of  Durham  and  the  sup> 
pres«ed  bishoprics,  a  fund  of  about  88,000/.  a 
vear,  which  would  be  sufilcient  for  the  endow- 
rnen't  of  the  two  new  bishoprics,  and  for  aug- 
menting the  revenues  of  such  of  the  old  bishop- 
rics as  are  inadequate  for  the  proper  support  of 
the  episcopal  dignity.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop 
of  Kipon  is  fixed  at  4,000/.  a  year,  and  that  of 
Manchester  is  to  be  the  same.  The  revenues  of 
must  of  the  other  sees  are  either  already  raised 
or  are  to  be  raised  to  about  that  level. 

Every  diocese  has  a  chapter,  consisting  of  a 
dean  and  a  certain  number  of  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries. The  chapter  is  often  styled  the  council 
of  the  bishop ;  but  it  exercises,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
sort  of  interference  with  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, or  with  the  general  superintending  autho  - 
rity  of  the  bishop.  The  chief  duty  of  its  members 
consists  in  maintaining  the  constant  celebration  of 
divine  service  in  the  cathedral  church.  Deaneries 
are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown ;  some  by  the  form  of 
election  by  the  chapter  (as  in  the  case  of  bishops), 
others  by  the  king  s  letters  patent.  The  canons 
are  "!«riously  appointed,  —  by  the  crown,  by  the 
bishop,  or  by  election  among  themselves.  Be- 
sides the  chapters  in  cathedralcburches,  there  are 
also  chapters  in  a  few  others,  which  are  styled 
collegiate  churches. 

Archdeacons  are  church  officers,  appointed  (in 
most  cases)  by  the  bishops,  for  their  assistance  in 
various  matters  connected  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  diocese. 

Parsons  are  the  incumbents  of  parish  churches. 
They  must  be  priests ;  and  derive  their  title  by 
presentation,  induction,  and  institution.  They 
are  termed  rectors  or  vicars ; —  the  former  being 
such  as  are  entitled  to  the  whole  tithes  of 
the  parish ;  the  latter,  only  to  a  certain  portion. 
The  number  of  parochial  benefices  in  England 
and  Wales  amounts  to  above  10,500.  Of  these, 
the  advou)so7i,  or  right  of  presentation,  to  about 
one  half  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners ;  the 
remainder  belong  to  the  crown  (of  which  the 
patronage  is  exercised,  as  to  the  livings  of  inferior 
value,  by  the  chancellor),  to  archbishops  and 
bishops,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  universities, 
&c.  The  residence  of  incumbents  in  their 
benefices,  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  hold 
more  than  one  benefice,  have  been  the  objects  of 
a  variety  of  regulations  both  in  canons  and  sta- 
tutes. Incumbents  may  be  deprived  either  by 
sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  particular 
offences,  or  in  pursuance  of  certain  penal  statutes. 
fMra/«  are  likewise  priests,  licensed  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  nominated  to  serve  cures. 
Stipendiary  curates  are  such  as  are  appointed  by 
rectors,  either  to  supply  their  place  in  case  of 
non-residence,  or  to  assist  them ;  whose  salary 
is  regulated  by  statute,  or  episcopal  authority. 
Perpetual  curates  are  appointed  to  churches  in 
which  there  is  neither  rector  nor  vicar ;  or  to  cha- 
pels of  ease,  parochial  chapels,  and  free  chapels, 
that  is,  district  churches  in  large  parishes. 

The  order  of  deacon,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  English  church,  serves  merely  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  that  of  priest.  By  the  canons  of 
the  church,  no  bishop  can  admit  any  one  to  holy 
orders,  "who  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he 
be  either  of  the  universities  of  this  realm,  or  ex- 
cept he  bring  letters  dimissory  from  the  bishop 
of  whose  diocese  he  is."  But,  in  practice,  it  is 
not  usual  for  any  bishop  to  admit  to  holy  orders 
any  one  who  has  not  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
uf  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  at  tlic  university  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Exceptions  arc  niade 
in  favour  of  the  new  university  of  Diirhnin  for 
students  of  the  North  of  England,  of  the  college 
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of  L«mpeter  for  Welshmen,  &c..  and,  in  tome 
cases,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
made  by  the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  convened  in  convocation 
in  1603,  and  ratified  by  James  L  They  have 
not  been  established  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
consequently  are  binding  on  the  clergy  only. 

The  convocations  of  the  clergy  had,  originally, 
the  exclusive  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  that 
body,  as  well  as  of  deliberating  and  making  canona 
for  the  government  of  the  church.  They  were 
summoned  by  the  king ;  and  consisted,  in  each 
province,  of  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  deans, 
and  a  certain  number  of  representatives  (styled 
proctors)  from  the  chapters  and  parochial  clergy. 
They  are  still  formally  summoned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  parliament ;  but  have  not 
been  assembled  since  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  are  derived  partly 
from  land,  and  partly  from  tithes.  The  latter 
formed  the  original  endowment  of  every  parochial 
church.  But  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations;  and  a  part  of  these  again,  at  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  Out  of  the  10,500  benefices, 
more  than  3,000  have  had  their  "  great"  tithes, 
or  those  of  corn,  wool,  &c.,  appropriated  or  im- 
propriated ;  in  most  of  these  instances,  however, 
the  "  small  tithes,"  as  they  are  termed,  or  those 
of  fruit,  milk,  pigs,  and  such  like  articles,  are 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  a  third  part  of  the  land  of  England  and 
Wales  is  wholly  tithe-free,  owing  to  exemptions 
enjoyed  in  former  times  by  religious  houses. 
Tithe  is  now,  by  an  act  passed  in  1837,  under 
a  course  of  commutation  for  an  invariable  corn 
rent,  to  be  converted  into  money,  at  the  prices  of 
the  day. 

The  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry 
have  given  the  following  details  with  respect  to 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy :  — 

"  From  the  returns  of  our  inquiries,  arranged 
and  digested  in  the  tabular  statements  before 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of 
the  gross  annual  revenues  of  the  several  archi- 
episcopal  and  episcopal  sees  in  England  and 
W'ales,  is  181,631/. ;  affording  an  average  of 
6,727/. ;  and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual 
revenues  of  the  same  is  160,292/. ;  affording  an 
average  of  5,936/. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  re- 
venues of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  in  England  and  Wales  is  284,241/.,  and 
the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual  revenues  of 
the  same  is  208,289/. 

"  The  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  sepa- 
rate revenues  of  the  several  dignitaries  and  other 
spiritual  persons,  members  of  the  cathedral  and 
collegiate  churches  in  E'.ngland  and  Wales,  is 
75,854/. ;  and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  an- 
nual separate  revenues  of  the  same  is  66,465/. 

"  The  total  number  of  benefices,  with  and 
without  cure  of  souls,  the  incumbents  whereof 
have  made  returns  of  our 


inquiries,  omitting 
those  which  are  permanently  or  accustomably 
annexed  to  superior  preferments,  and  which  are 
included  in  the  statements  respecting  those  pre- 
ferments, is  10,540.  The  total  amount  of  the 
gross  annual  revenues  of  these  benefices  is 
3,197,225/.,  giving  an  average  income  of  303/.; 
and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual  revenues 
of  the  same  is  3,004,721/.,  giving  an  average  in- 
conif  of  285/. 

"  The  total  number  of  benefices,   with  and 
without  cure  of  souls,  in  England  and  Wales, 
3E  2 
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including  those  not  returned  to  us,  but  esolusive 
of  those  annexed  to  other  preferments  (about  24 
in  number),  is  10,718;  the  total  gross  income  of 
'which,  calculated  upon  the  average  of  those  re- 
turned, will  be  3,251,159/.,  and  the  total  nett  in- 
come thereof  will  be  3,055,451/^ 

"  The  total  number  of  curates  returned  to  us 
as  employed  by  resident  incumbents,  is  1,006, 
whose  annual  stipends  or  payments  in  monev 
amount  to  87,075/.,  affording  an  average  of  86/. 
Those  employed  by  non-resident  incumbents 
are  4,224 ;  the  amount  of  their  stipends  337,620/., 
and  the  average  79/. :  and  the  average  of  the 
wnole  of  the  curates'  stipends  is  81/." 

But  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that 
these  returns  are  v<!ry  decidedly  under  the  mark. 
They  were  made  by  the  clergy ;  and  it  is  natural 
to  presume  that,  speaking  generally,  they  should 
have  been  disposed  rather  to  underrate  the 
amount  of  their  incomes.  This,  indeed,  is  fully 
established  by  the  claims  the  clergy  have  set  up 
in  cases  relating  to  the  commutation  of  tithes : 
these  have,  in  most  instances,  very  decidedly  ex- 
ceeded what  might  have  been  inferred  from  the 
returns  alluded  to  above. 

Although  the  Church  of  England  be  still 
recognised  as  the  national  establishment,  the 
exclusive  piivileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  its 
members,  and,  ),ndeed,  all  legal  distinctions  be- 
tween diiTerent  classes  of  subjects  on  account  of 
religious  opinion,  have,  by  a  series  of  changes, 
been  nearly  abolished.  The  chief  remaining 
rights,  privileges,  and  liabilities,  which  connect 
the  church  with  the  state,  are  nearly  as  follows : — 

I.  The  headship  of  the  king:  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  which,  tho  sovereign  must 
himself  be  a  member  of  the  national  church. 
This  headship,  all  persons  taking  certain  offices 
are  required  to  recognise,  by  the  oaths  of  ab- 
juration and  siiiiremacy,  for  which  a  declaration 
IS  substituted  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics. 
Roman  Catholirs  are  also  spuciHcally  excluded 
from  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  a  few  other 
high  dignities. 

8.  The  form  of  public  prater  and  administra- 
tion of  the  rites  of  (nc  church,  its  articles  of  belief, 
and  various  iwints  in  its  discipline,  originally 
settled  by  convocation,  are  established  by  the 
authority  of  parliament. 

3.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  sit  and  vote  in 
the  House  of  fiords. 

4.  Although  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  dif- 
ferent forms  of  worship  be  now  guaranteed  to  till 
Christian  dissenters,  and  that  of  others  (as  Jews) 
tacitly  tolerated,  there  are  still  some  tegislallye 
provi^iions  respecting  them,  by  which  the  superi- 
ority of  the  esublished  church  is  recognised.  Thus 
liurnan  Catholic  archbinliijus  unil  bishops  are 
forbidden  to  assume  the  titular  dignities  of  their 
respective  dioceses ;  |Hiblic  funclioiiaries  are  for- 
bidden to  attend  dissenting  places  of  worship 
with  the  insignia  of  their  office,  Ac. 

5.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Iviiglaiul  have 
lont;  acted  as  officers  of  the  civil  power,  in  the 
character  of  registrars  of  births,  niurriiigis,  niid 
deaths  ;  but  the  late  act,  by  establishing  a  new 
■yslem  of  registration,  has  inaterially  nltenvl 
their  position  in  this  res|>i-t'l,  and  tliiir  exclusive 
authority  is  now  taken  awny. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  nt 
diitVrcnt  periods  with  resjuit  Ki  the  right  of 
|iarllament  to  interfere  with  the  property  ami 
revenues  enjoyed  by  the  church.  It  is  now, 
indee<l,  pretty  genenilly  mliiiitti'il,  tliiit  (tiirlin 
menl  i*  enlitleu  to  alter  Ihi-  ili>liil>ulii>ii  of  the 
cnurch  revenue;  but  it  is  ccmteiidid  by  iiiany 
mat  it  has  no  right  to  lake  awiiy  iiiiy  |><iitioii  of 
■uch  revenue,  and  thut  it  would  be  sucriUge  to 


apply  any  part  of  it  to  any  purpose  other  than 
the  support  of  the  church  1    But  a  pretension 
of  this  sort  i    totally  inadmissible.     Whether  it 
would  be  wi&<.  and  proper  to  make  any  such  di- 
version  is  a  matter  dependent  on  circumstances, 
and  to  be  judged  of  at  the  time ;  but  certainly 
there  is  no  principle  or  right  of  any  kind  to 
hinder  parliament,  should  it  be  so  disposed,  from 
dealing  with  churcli  prop<!rty  as  it  would  deal  with 
any  thing  else.    An  established  church  is  neither 
part  nor  parcel  of  religion :  it  is  a  mere  human 
institution,  with    functionaries   appointed  and 
paid  by  the  state ;  and  should  parliament  be  ho- 
nestly impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
great  interests  of  religion  and  morality  will  be 
better  promoted  by  diverting  a  portion  of  the 
church  property  to  other  purposes,  it  is  not  en- 
titled  merely,  but  it  is  its  bounden  duty  so  to  di. 
vert  it.   The  rights  of  existing  incumbents  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  protected ;  but  provided  this  be 
done,  parliament  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  re-  ' 
model  the  church,  and  dispose  of  its  property,  as 
it  is  to  remodel  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  to'dig. 
band  a  regiment,  or  pay  off  a  line  of  battle  ship.. 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  are 
now,  after  more  than  a  century  of  struggles, 
placed  entirely  on  an  equal  footing    with  its 
members  in  respect  of  political  rights  and  pri. 
vileges.     'I'he  dissenters  consist  principally  of- 
1.  The  Iloman  Catholics,  who  have  increased, 
chiefly  through  the  immigration  of  Irish  labour- 
ers,  from  60,000  to  5nii,000  or  600,000  since  the  ac- 
cession of  George  II L   2.  The  members  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  three  denominations- 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists  :  of  these, 
the  first,  since  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
for  a  short  time  they  had  political  power  and 
ti  >  revenues  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  have 
rapidly  diminished.     Many  of  their  churches 
have    become    Unitarian.      The    Independents 
or  Congregationalists  are  so  termed  from  assert. 
ing,  as  their  fundamental  principle,  the  iii(/t'. 
pemlence  of  each  separate  congreffation.    They 
are   numerous,   and,  unlike  the   I'reshyteriaiis, 
have,  for  the  most  part,   retained  the  funda- 
mental  doctrines    professed   by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Christians.     The  Baptists  are  divided 
into  general  (or  Arminian)  ami  particular  (ur 
Calvinistic.  )    These  three  btxlies  do  not  anptar 
to  advance  In  numerical   strength.    ;i.  Or  the 
MclluHlists,  there  are  likewise  two  iiriiuipal  di- 
visions.   The  Wesleyons,  the  most  powt'rCiil  ami 
important,  whose  origin   was  about  u  century 
ago,  now  number  about  a  million  of  irrinbeD, 
Their  dissent  ffom  the  church  is  less  coiiipleio 
than  that  of  other   sects.     The  Calvinistic  .Me- 
thodists are  chiefly  establishe<l  in  Wales.  4.  The 
(hiakers  are  more  remarkable  for  the  siiiftulariiy 
of  their  tenets  and  obsyrvaows  (although  thiir 
strictness  in  the  latter  apiiears  to  be  onthedc 
dine ),  thon  for  their  numoers.     r>.  Jews  are  M 
nuineriuis  in  England;  but  are  supposed  to  liau 
augmented   considerably   of  late  years,  and  lu 
amount  at  present  to  20,(HK)or  2.-,,(«Ki. 

The  folUmiiig  table  of  the  nuiiiliiT  of  coiijtrr 
gntions  belonging  to  the  more  iinpiirtaiit  InkIiu 
of  dissenters  rr<nn  the  Cliiirch  of  Kngiiiiid  «« 
friiined  in  1H;«i,  ami  is  supposed  to  be  marly 
accurate  : 

Unman  C^lhiillci  -  •      <!'' 

I'rrnliylirUni  -  -      H'' 

Incli'iM'iMleiilii  •  •   1."^" 

HiiptUti  •  •  •  I'J'!' 

riilvlnUtlr  M«'tho<««H  ■     4W 

Wi'.leMin  MrttmilWt  •         •   v.*''' 

(lllifr'Mi'lliiMllili  -  ..WW 

«Miik.r»  -  •     S'* 

I'or  deliiilt  n«  lo  the  niilltnry  force,  n«iv, 
revenue,  ^l■.."'"*''^' •*'"!$''"'"» ''^'*""''''  H'"'''*" 
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Public  Education.     In  England  no  system  of 
public  instruction  has  been  established  by  au- 
thority of  the  legislature.     Schools  have,  how- 
ever,  been  established   in  most  parishes,   and 
very' large  sums  have  been  left  by  private  in- 
dividuals for  the   purpose  of  supiilying  gra- 
tuitous instruction.      Almost  all  the  grammar 
schools  in  the  kingdom  owe  their  origin  to  this 
source;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
which  so  great  an  amount  of  property  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  education  of  youth.     Un- 
luckily, however,  these  bequests  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  controlling  authority,  so  that  they 
have  not  unfrequently  been  embezzled  and  di- 
verted to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  destined.     Still,  however, 
the  amount  of  property  applicable  to  educational 
purposes  in  England  is  very  large ;  but  it  is  made 
of  comparatively  little  avail  by  the  conditions 
which  regulate  its  application,  and  which  vary 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  founders. 
It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  say  in  how  far  it  would 
be  prudent  for  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  the 
regulations  as  to  bequests  or  endowments  ;  but  it 
is  inconsistent  alike  with  principle  and  common 
sense,  that  the  application  of  property  lefl  to 
promote  the  education  and  well-being  of  the 
community,  should  be  made  to  depend,  in  all 
time  to  come,  on  the  conditions  in  wills  dictated 
in  a  less  enlightened  age,  or  by  capricious  and 
uninstructed,  though    benevolent,    individuals. 
The  public  interest  should,  in  all  cases,  be  the 
paramount  consideration  ;  and  the  conditions  in 
wills  and  testaments  should  be  respected  in  so 
far  only  as  they  are  consistent  with  its  advance- 
ment. 

It  is  believed  that,  at  this  moment,  the  incomes 
of  the  estates  and  other  property  left  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  would  amount,  if  properly 
managed,  to  about  400,000/.  a  year.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  the  management  of  such  pro- 
perty is  far  from  eflicient ;  and  the  utility  of  the 
funds  that  are  realised  is,  as  stated  above,  greatly 
impaired  by  the  conditions  and  restrictions  under 
which  they  arc  applied.  It  were,  therefore,  much 
to  be  vt'ishcd,  that  something  were  done  to  obviate 
the  abuses  in  this  important  department  of  the 
public  economy,  and  to  administer  the  funds  left 
fur  the  advancement  of  education,  so  as  to  render 
them  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  na- 
tional advantage. 

The  grammar  and  endowed  schools  appear  to 
have  been  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes,  especially  the  latter; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  any  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  simply  the 
lower  classes  with  education,  or  to  bring  this 
most  important  instrument  of  civilisation  and 
advancement  within  the  command  of  the  chil- 
dren of  tile  poor.  But  during  the  present  century 
a  great  many  schools  have  been  founded,  having 
this  object  in  view.  These  consist  princinally  of 
what  are  called  National,  British  and  toreign, 
and  Snnd.'iy  schools.  The  first,  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Stn-iety,  are  co.iducted  on  the 
iy<:tein  rectmimeiuled  by  l)r.  Boll  of  Madras,  and 
lise  the  catechism  of  the  church  of  Knalnnd,  with 
which  tlicy  are  closely  ciHinected.  '1  he  schools 
of  Ihe  Kritish  and  Foreign  Society  arc  not  con- 
nected with  any  religious  sect,  but  are  opi>n  to 
all  pupils  of  whatever  creed.  Sunday  Si'hools, 
Ki  called  from  their  being  taught  on  the  Siindny 
evenings,  sotnetiines  belong  to  one  sect  and 
'ometinies  to  another,  and  lonietimes,  though 
more  rarely,  to  none. 

The  estiinnies  that  have  been  frntned  of  the 
number  of  children  at  school  are  but  little  to  he 
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depended  on ;  and  though  the  numbers  were 
accurate,  the  want  of  any  proper  classification  of 
the  pupils,  according  to  the  objects  of  study, 
renders  them  of  little  or  no  value.  Perhaps  •* 
an  average  of  England  and  Wales,  from  one 
tenth  to  one  eleventh  part  of  the  pop.  may  be 
attending  schools  and  seminaries  of  one  kind 
and  another.  We  believe,  however,  that,  *peak- 
ing  generally,  this  education  is  of  a  very  inferior 
description  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  quality,  it  is 
decideiUy  belov  the  sundard  of  Prussia,  Hol- 
land, and  some  other  countries.  It  is  to  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions,  and  the  scope  given 
to  talent  and  enterprise  to  elevate  their  pos- 
sessor in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  not  to  our  educational  systems,  that  the  pro- 
gress made  by  Englishmen,  and  the  triumphs 
they  have  achieved  in  all  departments  of  in- 
dustry, science,  and  literature,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed. 

The  superior  grammar  schools,  and  the  (wo 
great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
are  especially  appropriated  to  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes.  We  have  given  some  ac- 
count of  them  under  the  articles  Cambkidoi:, 
Eton,  Uxitord,  &c.  The  London  University  is 
merely  a  board  authorised  to  examine  indivi- 
duals educated  at  certain  specified  places,  and 
to  grant  degrees  to  qualified  parties. 

A  compulsory  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
jwor  has  long  existed  in  England.     Jt  grew  out 
of  the  impotent  attempts  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI II.,  Edward  VI.,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  that  of  Elizabeth,  to  suppress  mendicancy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  poor  by  vo- 
lunta-y  contributions.     At  length,   the  earlier 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  consolidated,  and 
the  principle  of  compulsory  provision  carried  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  the  famous  statute  of  the 
43  Elii.  c.  2.,  which  enacted,  that  all  maimed 
and  impotent  persons  should  be  provided  for  at 
the  expense  of  their  respective  parishes,  and  that 
employment  should  be  round  for  the  unemployed 
able-bodied  poor.     From  this  remote  period,  the 
law  of  England  has  regarde<l  every  parish  in  Ihe 
light  of  a  family,  the  richer  members  of  which 
were  bound  to  provide  for  those  who,  through 
inability,  misfortune,  or  want  of  work,  could 
not  provide  for  themselves.     This,  also,  is  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  law  of  Scotland  with 
respect  to  the  poor;  and  provided  the  means  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  be  so  contrived  that  indi- 
gence and  suffering  may  be  relieved,  without  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  indolence  and  vice, 
the  system  would  seem  to  be  quite  unexception- 
able.    I'ractically,  ho\^ever,  this  has  been  found 
to  be  a  problem  of  exceedingly  dilllcult  solution, 
and  not  a  few  have  concluded  that,  however  ad< 
ministered,  nil  systematic  attempts  to  relieve  the 
poor  are  necessarily,  in  the  end,  productive  of 
increased  w\nt  and  misery. 

'I'he  poor,  no  doubt,  are  natirrally  anxious  that 
the  ccnnpulsory  provision  for  their  support  should 
be  raised  to  the  highest  limit,  and  that  their  ne- 
cessities shcnild  not  only  be  relieved,  but  that 
they  should  be  able,  without  molestation,  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness.  But  wherever  the  aisess- 
meiit  mill  ndiniiiistrntion  of  Ihe  provision  for 
their  8U))|iort  is  left  to  the  cnre  of  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  its  payment  really  falls,  this 
tendency  to  abuse  is  not  long  in  being  effVclunlly 
providcA  against ;  and  the  sustaining  and  bene- 
ficial indiience  of  the  system  alone  remains.  The 
complicated  code  of  laws  respecting  setllomnnts, 
and  the  eHiablishinent  of  workhouses,  owes  lis 
origin  to  this  principle  —  to  the  wish  of  the 
legislature  to  relieve  the  piHir,  and,  at  the  stmt 
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time,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  rates;  and 
there  is  unquestionable  evidence  to  show,  that, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  1603, 
down  to  about  1780,  the  devices  in  question 
were  effectual  for  their  object ;  and  that  while 
poverty  was  relieved,  no  encouragement  was 
given  to  sloth,  or  to  early  and  improvident 
unions.  But  soon  after  this  period  various  in- 
novations were  made  on  the  old  law,  which 
broke  down  most  of  the  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  the  rates;  and,  in  1795,  the  pernicious 
principle  was  adopted  of  mixing  together  wages 
and  poor-rates,  and  of  eking  out  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  former  by  payments 
from  the  latter!  In  consequence  of  this  sub- 
version of  the  principle  on  which  the  poor  rates 
had  been  previously  administered,  they  began 
rapidly  to  increase,  and  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  whole,  or,  at  least,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  land.  Various  devices 
were  resorted  to,  in  the  view  of  checking  the 
evil ;  but,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  not 
one  of'  them  had  for  its  object  to  revert  to  those 
practices  and  mode  of  aaininistering  the  law, 
which  the  experience  of  more  than  250  years  had 
ihown  were  fully  effectual  for  the  prevention  of 
abuse.  At  length  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
was  passed  in  1834,  which  introduced  a  totally 
new  system  for  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws.  Under  this  act  the  country  has  been  di- 
vided into  unions  of  more  or  fewer  parishes, 
according  to  circum.stances,  the  administra- 
tion of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor  in  these 
unions  being  intrusted  to  a  board  of  guardians 
elected  by  the  rate  payers  .  But  these  guardians 
are  themselves  controlled  by,  and,  in  fact,  urc 
merely  the  executive  olHccrs  of  a  central  board 
of  three  commissioners  established  in  London, 
who  have  power  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  the  management  of  the  poor,  which  all  guar- 
dians, and  other  inferior  oflii-ers,  are  bound  to 
obey.  The  central  board  is  assistcif  by  deputy 
commissioners,  who  attend  at  meetings  of  guar- 
dians, explain  the  law,  and  adjudic.iie  or  report 
upon  extraordinary  cases,  and  soe  that  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  central  board  are  complied 
with.  We  have  elsewhere  slated  our  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  and  probable  operation  of  this  new 
system.  (See  It'niltli  nfXatinns,  M'Culloch's  ed. 
1  vol.  Hvo.  note  xxii.)  The  whole  that  can  be 
sai<l  in  its  favour  is,  that  the  poor  rates  have  been 
materially  reduced  since  its  intnMluction  ;  l)ut 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  reduclicm  would 
linve  been  almut  us  great,  hail  the  system  for  the 
regulation  of  the  coniiiulsory  provision  that  |ire- 
valled  in  the  reign  ol  Oeur^^c  11.  been  revivi-d, 
with  n  few  alleration<i ;  while  uiiiny  |H'riiicious 
('onse(|uenrfs,  insoparaMi'  from  the  i-xisting  sys- 
tem, would  hiive  hcfu  iivoided. 

\V«'  subjoin  a  tahlt  of  llii-  sums  expendi'd  for 
the  rclii'f  iind  luiiinti'Mnnee  of  tho  poor  of  I'liig- 
\a\\\\  and  VViili'.s  nt  (liHt'ri'Ut  pi'riixls  sinci'  17'IH, 
wiih  an  eiitimate  of  the  pop.  nt  Ihese  periods:  — 
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I'uhlic  JmtnfmrnH.  -  Tlicre  are  few  ways, 
probably,  in  whii'h  nntioiiiil  chnrnelcr  and  habits 
■re  displavi'd  more  truthfully  (hnn  in  pi>pulnr 
Ijiurtt  and   amusement* ;  and  though  none   of 


these  be  in  any  way  associated  amongst  iig  with 
civil  or  religious  polity,  as  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Home,  and  some  modem  Catholic  nations, 
they  are  still  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
and  require  a  short  notice.     Field  sports  com- 
prised almost  the  whole  pastimes  indulged  in 
during  the  early  period  of  our  history  :   thev 
were  materially  modified  by  the  game  laws  itv, 
troduced  at  the  Norman  period,  and  which  have 
descended  down  to  our  own  times.     A]  any  ce- 
nerations  have  passed  since  the  chase  was  mi- 
micry of  noble  war ;  but  so  far  as  danger  and 
excitement    are    concerned,     fox-hunting    rxni. 
steeple  chases  may  be  considered  as  excellent 
substitutes  for  the  chase  of  the  wolf  and  the 
boar.     Archery  ranked  amongst  the  most  po- 
polar  and  important  of  the  old  English  sports 
and  constituted  the  peculiar  boast  of^the  ancient 
yeomanry :  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
ballads,  that  form  so  peculiar  and  valuable  a 
portion  of  our  earlier  literature,  for  the  most 
faithful  and  striking  illustrations  of  this  and 
other  matters  connected  with   the  hubits  and 
manners  of  the  commonalty.     By  their  means 
the  fame  of  the  outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  has  already 
outlived  that  of  many  a  legitimate  hero,  and 
bids  i'axf  to  outlive  that  of  many  more.    Tlie 
wild  boar  was  an  object  of  the  chase  down  to 
the  Stuarts,  and  deer  may,  in  a  limited  sense 
be    still   considered    as  such.     The  fox,  hare' 
and  otter  are  at  present  the  only  wild  animals 
that  can  in  a  general  sense  be  said  to  perpe- 
tuate   the   chose.     Fox-hunting  may,  in  fact 
be  said  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  the  ouu 
door  sport  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Env. 
land  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  not  to  b« 
denied,  that  it  is    highly   exciting,  manly,  and 
invigorating.    Coursing  and  falconry  were  sports 
restricted  to  those  of  gentle  blood;   the  latter 
has  long  been  obsolete,   in  any  popular  sense, 
thouf^h,  like  archery,  it  is  indulged  in  by  a  lew 
individuals.      Partridge    and    grouse   shootlni; 
are  universally   popular  amongst  the  country 
gentlemen  ;  mid  fishing  is  also  extensively  prar. 
tised.     Amongst  the  lower  classes  wrestling  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  out-door  spurts: 
it  is  followed  principally  in  the  northern  and 
western  cos.,  but  the  modes  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct, that  of  the  former  more  nearly  resembling 
the  fashion  of   the  ancient  athletn>.     Quarter 
statr  and  boxing  must  also  be  considered  as  pe. 
ciiliurly    KngliMi    in    their  character:    liirkily, 
prize-fighting  appears  of  late  years  to  have  got 
ipiile  out  of  fashion,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
bull-biiiting  and  rock-fighting,  once  so  gcneril, 
wilh  other  sports  of  a  like  brutalisiii<;  clmrarter. 
Horse  races  (ire  of  comparatively  niodcrn  (irigin, 
ittui  havi-  attained  to  the  acme  ofpopiilHrityHlth 
all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.'  ihr 
races  at  F.psom,  Uonrasler,  Ascot,  Xc,  atlmrt 
vast  crowils  of  visiters ;  and  no  where  is  there  to 
be  M-i'ii  such  n  disjilny  of  luagiiilici'nci-,  num- 
bers, goiKl   humour,  and  love  of  eiijoyiiieiit,  ■» 
may  be  witnessed  at  tl'e>!e  ineetiiigH.     ("riikd 
gniuiul.t  and  bowling  greens  mHintain  their  |i"- 
piilarily  amongst  the  more  res|ie('tnhU'  rlassrs 
as  ihiise  for  skittle  playing  do  ainoiigsl  the  limcr. 
lioiit-raeingmay  be  luitieeil  ns  a  popular  ainu^r- 
inent  lliiit  seems  to  be  giiiniiig  ground;  imd  thr 
rcunlliin,  or  iMint-niatehes,  that  are  now  nnnunlly 
got  up  in  several  seH-port  towiis,  are  very  wdl 
atteiiileil.    The  holyday  fair  or  wake  i(iiii|irl«'i 
most  of  the  various  amusements  in  viif(iie,Andii 
usually  annual  :    some  of  the  more  nnrient  of 
these  apiinirto  have  had  a  religious  iiri)(iii,iilht'» 
had  business,  wholly  or  partly,  in  vieH';  a<  |ii>- 
puhir  f(.s;ivals,  they  ure  ull   last  deKciK'nUiiii;. 
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and  bid  fair  to  disappear  altogether,  at  no  very 
distant  period.    In-doors,  billiards  have  replaced 
the  ancient  shuffle-board,  and  cards,  though  still 
oretty  general,  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  music 
and  conversation :   naany  minor  customs,  once 
universal  favourites,  might  be  named,  that  have 
wholly  disappeared,  and  though  the  holly  and  the 
mistletoe  are  still  seen  in  the  majority  of  houses 
at  Christmas,  few  other  of  the  older  customs  or 
snorts  can   be  said  to  survive,  in  any  state  of 
viirour:    even  blindman's  buff,    and   hunt  the 
slipper,  are  now  but  rarely  practised,  and  never 
in  irenteel  society.      Dancing  keeps  iu  ground, 
chaiieing  its  character  according  to  the  changes 
of  fashion.  The  mutations  that  have  occurred  in 
dramatic  representations  from  the  time  when  they 
were  associated  with  the  festivals  of  religion,  and 
chiefly  limited  to  scriptural  subjects,  down  to 
the  allegorical  ujasques  of  B.   Jonson,  which 
Jlilton's  Comu»  shows  lingered  on   to  a  later 
neriod,  form  a  wide  Held  for  investigation.    The 
Christmas  mumming  (that  may  still,  perhaps,  be 
witnessed  in  some  remote  corners,  Improving 
the  stories  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  or 
I'air  Rosamond,)  seems  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  old  mysteries;    the    mountebank  and   his 
merry  Andrew,  and  Punch  and  Joan,  appear  to 
have  made  their  final  exit  from  the  scene.     It 
would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be  af- 
forded, to  mark  the  various  changes  in  what  has 
been  called  the  legitimate  drama,  w  hose  master- 
pieces were  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  its 
career  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
The  two  great  London  theatres  of  Covcnt  Gar- 
den and  Drury  Lane  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  predominating  influence,  for  which  two 
very  sufticient  causes  may  be  assigned:   they 
have  ceased,  owing  to  the  greater  lateness  of  the 
dinner  hour,  to  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  whose 
influence  in  England  is  all  but  omnipotent;  and 
they  are  monopolies  which,  in  the  long  run,  al- 
ways have  a  deteriorating  influence  over  litera- 
ture as  well  as  industry. 

In  so  far  as  the  metropolis  may  be  considered 
nn  index  to  the  community  at  large,  music  would 
seem  to  be  rni)idly  advancing  in  popular  fa- 
vour; nor  can  it  escape  notice,  that  the  means 
taken  to  popularise  sculpture  and  painting  arc 
fast  neutralising  the  propensities  which  natu- 
rally resulted  from  want  of  perception  and  syin- 
imlhy  with  works  of  art.  1  he  results  of  all  this 
lire  siifliciently  obvious,  in  the  more  tranquil  and 
relined  tone  that  pervades  most  i)lnces  of  public 
resort,  and  in  the  greater  taste  for  country  ex- 
cursions reading,  &c.  Gin-drinking  is  still,  no 
douhl,  very  widely  dillbsed ;  but,  as  already 
stated,  there  has  been  in  this,  as  in  most  tither 
respects,  a  material  improvement  within  the 
present  centtiry,  Jhe  inlluence  of  gas  iu  inak- 
Ilia  our  streets  ahnost  as  brilliant  by  night  as  by 
day,  has  powerfully  contributed  to  repress  crimes 
and  disorders.  , .  ,    , 

The  luinlhh  Lannuafic,  the  use  of  which  is 
now  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is 
priiiciimllv  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  Gothic 
or  llelRicoccuimnts  of  the  lower  and  more  fer- 
tile parts  of  the  country,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Itonian  invasion,  ami  the  Saxons  by  whom  the 
country  wan  overrun  sulisequi-iitly  to  the  with- 
(Irnwaldf  the  Hoinnns,  »  ere  congenerous  races ; 
so  that  the  Innguaue  of  the  latter  easily  be- 
la  \  e  thai  of  the  people  iriliernlly.  ( St»li»li(H  of 
llrilisli  llmpirfA.  ;l!t<i.)  .Viler  the  conquest  of  the 
kinitilom  hy  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
Norman  language  became  that  of  the  court,  the 
iHihility,  and  the  courts  of  law  ;  hut  the  influx  of 
Norman  settlers  was  ton  inconsiderable  to  have 
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any  material  influence  over  the  language  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  which  continued  to  be  essen- 
tially Saxon.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  pre- 
iudices  of  the  English  raonarchs  of  the  Norman 
line_  in  favour  of  their  continental  dominions  and 
subjects,  lost  much  of  their  influence,  and  being 
bred  in  England,  they  began  to  become  familiar 
with,  and  use  the  language  of,  their  English 
subjects.  In  1216,  Henry  IIL  issued  a  writ 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tor.gue.  Not  long  after, 
English  was  substituted  instead  of  French,  in 
tvim  t;oce  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law;  and 
though  written  proceedings  in  courts  were  carried 
on  for  a  considerable  period  longer  in  a  barba- 
rouN  jargon,  half  French  and  half  English,  the 
latter  was  ordered  by  statute,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL,  to  be  thenceforth  exclusively  used 
in  the  courts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  enactment,  the  statutes  conti- 
nued to  be  promulgated  in  French  down  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  111. 

During  all  this  period  the  Anglo  Saxon  was 
gradually  acnuiring  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  English  language.  A  great  ma.-iy  French 
(and  consequently  Latin)  words,  through  our 
long-continued  connection  with  France,  succes- 
sively found  their  way  into  the  language ;  and  it 
also  was  enriched  by  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  other  tongues,  Wycliffe  and  Geofft-ey 
Cliauccr,  who  flourished  in  tite  14th  century, 
may  be  regarded  the  one  as  the  father  of 
English  prose,  and  the  other  of  English  poetry. 
During  the  15th  century,  the  language  advanced 
but  little ;  but  previously  to  the  close  of  the  Ifith 
century,  it  had,  in  a  great  measure,  attained  to 
the  form  and  standard  which  it  now  exhibits. 
During  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  hianv 
additional  French,  and  some  Italian  and  Spanish 
words  were  introduced.  Still,  however,  ot  about 
38,000  words,  which,  excluding  the  preterites  and 
participles  of  verbs,  the  English  language  is 
supposed  to  comprise,  about  23,000  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin;  and  the  remainder  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  &c.,  in  different  but  uncertain  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  subject  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  the  works  that  have  been  written  in 
English.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  literature,  philosophy,  or  science,  in 
which  English  writers  have  not  attained   .i  high, 
and  ill  not  a  few  instances,  to  unrivalled  excel- 
lence.    For  a  lengthened  period,  our  philoso- 
phical  and  political    literature   has   had  much 
more  of  a  pnutical  than  of  a  theoretical  or  spe- 
culative character  1  ami  the  taste  for  metaphysical 
inquiry  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.     W  ithin 
the  last  tvw  years  the  great  object  has  been  to 
ditl\ise  literature,  and  tu  secure  the  suffyagesof  a 
wide,  rather  than  of  a  select  circle  of  readers.   The 
influence  of  this  change  on  the  character  of  our 
literature,  and  the  taste  of  the  public,  cannot  yet 
be  fairly  np)ireciated  ;  pel  haps  the  former  will 
gain  in  clearness  and  lose  iu  depth  ;   and  it  is 
not    impossible  that  a  lower   standard  may  bo 
formed  of  pliilosopliicnl  and  literary  iiminence. 

('iDidiliiiii  (if  the  y'i'o/i/c.  —  We  have  already 
made  soine  stntemeiils  illustrative  of  the  iiu. 
proved  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  th« 
people  in  the  present  times,  as  compared  with 
their  eonilition  at  more  remote  periods  (nnltf, 
p.  •l.'iV.  V  .Speaking  generally,  all  classes  are  now 
inconipnralily  better  fed,  better  l<Mlgrd,  aiul  better 
clollu'd,  lluiii  at  niiy  former  epoch  in  our  history. 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  butchers' 
meat  since  1770  has  been  more  than  double 
as  compareil  with  the  Increase  of  the  iwpu- 
Uuiuii;  and  the  iiurease  in  the  couMiinptlon  of 
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tea,  sugar,  coffbe,  &c.,  since  the  same  period, 
has  heen  t^uite  unprecedented.  In  fact,  the 
poorest  individuals  are  now  in  the  daily  enjoy- 
ment oFmany  descriptions  of  luxuries  that  were, 
no  further  bock  than  the  17th  century,  unattain- 
able even  by  the  richest  lords.  Tea  and  sugar 
are  now  become  necessaries  of  life ;  every  cot- 
tage is  well  furnished  with  glass  windows ;  and 
maids  of  all  work  are  now  quite  as  well  and  neatly 
dressed  as  the  duchesses  that  figured  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Anne. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  signal  increase  of  prosperity,  con- 
siderable distress  exists  among  certain  classes  — 
especially  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  and 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  a  few  districts.  The 
depressed  condition  of  the  former  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  extensive  introduction  of  power- 
looms,  and  the  facility  with  which  their  business 
may  be  learned ;  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the 
abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  too  great  multi- 
plication o(  cottages.  But,  provided  nothing 
occur  to  check  our  progress  in  manufactures, 
the  hand-loom  weavers  will  gradually  be  ab- 
sorbed into  other  businesses,  and  their  employ- 
ment and  distress  will  cease  to  be  heard  of;  and 
the  judicious  administration  of  the  poor  laws 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  get  rid  of  whatever  dis- 
tress may  exist  in  certain  agricultural  districts. 
The  continued  importation  of  crowds  of  immi- 
grants from  Ireland  is  an  evil  less  easily  dealt 
with,  and  which  certainly  has  a  very  injurious 
iniluvnce  over  the  pop.  of  £ngland.  liut  this 
may  also  be  expected  to  diminish  ;  so  that,  pro- 
vided tranquillity,  good  order,  and  that  perfect 
security  essential  to  all  great  undertakings,  be 
maintained  at  home,  the  fair  presumption  is,  titat 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  go  on  increas- 
ing for  a  very  long  period,  and  that  England 
wiH  indefinitely  maintain  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  richest,  most  industrious,  and  happy 
of  European  nations. 

IlisTOHicAL  Skktcii.  —  After  all  the  discus- 
lions  which  have  taken  place  respecting  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  those  native  tribes  which  oc- 
cupied Britain  at  the  period  when  the  ilomans 
iirst  reached  its  shores,  thus  much  only  appears  to 
have  been  determined  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  they  belonged  partly  to  that  groat 
family  of  the  human  race  called  the  Celtic,  and 
partly  to  another  great  family  called  the  Uottiic. 
i'o  the  former  belonged  the  Cyinry,  or  inha- 
bitants of  Wales,  and  of  the  Western,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  the  Northern  counties  :  to  the  latter, 
or  Goths,  belonged  the  Helgie,  who,  hnvin;;  emi- 
vraied  from  the  (.'ontiiii'nt,occupie<l  tlieeiuleru, 
Vo«er,  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  country. 

The  visit  of  Julius  Ca'sur  to  nritiiiii  occurred 
5't  years  before  Christ.  Kroin  tliat  time  it 
remained  iiiuiiolested  by  the  Romans  for  nearly 
9()years.  In  a,  i>.  4.'i,  Aiiliiii  Plant ius, despatched 
by  the  einneror  Claudius,  began  its  eonquest, 
which,  in  the  s|iace  of  about  Mt  years,  was  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part 
of  Scotland,  into  which  the  Itomuns  scarcely 
penetrated. 

'i'he  Hoinans  inlrtMhu-ed,  to  a  ((rent  enteiit, 
their  arts  and  civilisHtion  into  this  reunite 
province.  'I'hirty-three  liir)(e  towns,  ami  many 
military  staliotii,  were  ciinnected  togellu-r  liy 
maKniHcent  roads,  constructed  by  the  liilioiir 
of  the  Itotnan  noldiers  and  provincial.*.  It  i* 
probable  that,  between  these  seternl  centres  of 
civiliiiation,  much  of  the  country  remained  in 
that  state  of  forest  in  which  the  Hoinans  had 
found  It.  Still  the  |)opulntiiMi  of  Itonian  Kri- 
luin    must    have   been   large,    and  Its   progress 
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in  refinement  considerable,  for  two  centu. 
ries  after  the  conouest  After  that  time,  the 
declining  power  or  Rome  yielded  to  the  fierce 
attacks  of  the  northern  tribes  of  the  island. 
and  Britain  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  empire,  but  only  to  sufibr  the 
more  from  these  fierce  assailants. 

Of  the  history  of  the  lone  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  retirement  of  the  Roman  armies 
from  our  island,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Saxons, 
we  possess  no  memorials  sufficiently  authentic  to 
form  a  connected  narrative.    It  appears  probable 
that  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British 
tribes,  who  had  lost  their  authority  during  the  pe. 
riod  of  colonial  government,  resumed  it  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent ;  that  in  the  larger  towns,  the  clerical 
order,  together  with  a  council  of  magistrates  and 
citizens,  exercised  almost  republican  authoritv 
The  exact  sera  of  separation  from  the  empire  of 
Rome  cannot  be  fixed ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
effected  a.  d.  409,  when  the  letters  of  the  em. 
peror  Honorius  commanded  the  cities  of  Britain 
to  "  provide  for  their  own  defence."    About 
40  years  later,  we  find  no  distinct  trace  of  muni. 
cipal  government  left;  the  country  under  the' 
government  of  a  number  of  petty  chieftains  or 
kings,  and  overrun  even  to  the  extreme  south  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  tribes.    At  this 
period  (a.  d.  449),  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Saxon 
leaders,  ranging  the  coast  of  the  British  Channel 
with  three  of  their  piratical  vessels,  were  invited 
bv  Gwrtheyrn  (Vortigern),  a  British  prince  of 
Kent,  to  serve  against  these  northern  invaders. 
Five  thousand  auxiliaries  soon  arrived  ;  quarrels 
arose  between  the  Britons  and  their  guests-  and 
(a.  n.  457)  the  latter  conquered  Kent  for  them, 
selves.     Such   are  the  outlines  of  the  ancient 
stcry  recorded  by  Gildas.     In  our  critical  times 
soi.i>>   have  contended,  that  the  names  of  the 
lea  lers  (both  signifying  a  horse)  prove  that  those 
pe'sonages  are   themselves  as  fabulous  as  the 
well-known  tale  with  which  they  are  connected, 
of  the  marriage  and  dowry  of  the  beautiful  How. 
ena,  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons,  their  return,  and 
the   treacherous  seizure  of    Vortigern ;   all  (if 
which    are    mentioned    only    by    later   Britijh 
writers. 

'Ihe  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  occupied  a  space 
of  about  130  years,  from  the  landing  of  llengijt, 
Five  British  states,  Strath-Clyde,  Cumbria,  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  ('ornwall,  maintained  their 
existence  for  a  somewhat  longer  time.  Three 
Snxon  kingdoms  ( Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex),  one 
Jutish  (Kent),  four  Anglian  (Bernicia,  Ileira. 
i;ast  Anglio,  Mercia),  were  formed  in  ibii 
period. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  people  divided  into 
various  castes.  'I'he  kings,  or  eiildernu'n,  ntfnei 
by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right,  without  any  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  succession,  but  ill 
cluiiiied  <U"scent  from  the  original  rare  of  Odin, 
Jhe  nobility,  "earls,"  "earlcuiiduu'n,"or"tli.iiii. 
born."  were  a  class  apart,  like  thow  of  conti. 
nentiil  countries  at  the  present  day.  The  thinl 
class  was  that  <»f  the  "  ceorls,"  or  ipmibio; 
placed  Ml  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  noliilil., 
yet  freei.  ^'u  ucconiitig  to  the  l»'.v.  Theirrsnii.ai 
coMiiiared  with  tli:it  otlhe  nobles,  wa.si'stin)sl'\liiy 
the  (liiU'renI  value  of  their  coinpurgatury  (villis 
in  giving  evidence,  and  of  their  lives  and  ihtwii^ 
according  to  the  "  weregild,"  or  W)[i\\  ciimiienu. 
tion  for  blood  ;  nnnu-ly.  one  sixth.  Every  free 
man  was  presumptively  attached  to  siMne'Miinl,'' 
anil  designated  as  his  >'  man. "  .\  (-liiss  of  ihw 
"  earls,"  possfs>ii><l  of  Iniuled  property,  yd  M 
"  lords,"  seems  to  have  occupied,  like  the  njuiia 
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r  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  intermediate  rank  be-  |  hand :  the  intervals  between  their  incursioni, 

t  een  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  under  the  i  instead  of  being  employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
■*rious  titles  of  sithcundmen,  lesser  thanes,  &c.  ]  princes  and  people  in  forming  powerful  com- 

They  seem  to  have  had  the  privilege,  denied  to    binations  for  defence,  were  spent  in  civil  wars ; 


the  ceorl,  of  choosing  their  own  lords.  The  ceorls, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  "  bonde,"  attached  to 
the  Blebe;  and  might  be  the  subjects  of  gift  or 
Lnuest  along  with  it,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  ap- 
ourtenant  to  the  property.  1  hey  took  no  part 
in  the  political  governm.ent  of  the  realm.  Lastly, 
the  theowes,  or  serfs,  were  slaves  in  the  full 


import  of  the  word. 


The  territorial  cSivision  of  England,  under  the 
Anirlo-Saxons,  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tyth- 
f"  I  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  their  civil  institutions.     The  earl,  the 
hundreder,  and  the  tything-man,  presided  re- 
soectively  over  these  divisions.     Each  of  these 
iiflicers  held  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  landed  proprietors:  and  by  the 
well-known  custom  of  "  frank-pledge,"  the  su- 
nerior  or  noble  was  rendered  responsible  for  the 
ictsof  his  inferior  or  man ;  and  the  vicinage,  col- 
lectively, for  those  of  its  members.    The  witena- 
cemote,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men,  seems  to 
have  been,  in  its  original  nature,  rather  a  high 
court  of  justice,  for  the  redress  of  complaints  by 
or  against  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  than  a  le- 
irislative  assembly.     The  earls,  aldermen,  and 
liiaher  prelates,  attended  it ;  and  it  is  probable, 
though  uncertain,  that  the  burghs  sent  deputies  to 
it     Together  with  the  king,  it  constituted  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  empire ;  the  Saxon  kings 
usually  promulgated  their  laws,  as  enacted  by 
themselves,  with  the  advice  of  their  "  witan ;  ^' 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown  was,  fixed  by 
their  determination.    The  conversion  of  the  An- 
ffld-Saxons  to  Christianity  was  commenced  by 
Augustine  and  his  companions,  missionaries  de- 
spatched by  Gregory  VI L  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  and  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity  to  completion.     Although  the  religion 
ofAhrist  had  been  introduced  for  five  centuries 
at  least  into  the  country  among  the  Britons,  it 
I      had  sunk  so  completely  into  decav  in  the  revo- 
lution which  followed  the  fall  of  the   Uoman 
empire,  that  from  the  reconversion  of  the  island 
under  its  Saxon  masters,  we  date  our  episcopal 
succession,  and  the  foundation  of  our  religious 
establishments. 

The  first  appearance  of  supremacy  among  the 

numerous  chieftains  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  occurs 

in  the  instance  of  Klla,  king  of  Sussex,  who  hnv- 

iiiK,  In  conseciuencc  of  a  great  victory,  obtained  a 

•'    -- -  *'•"  "-' °    assumed 


Ic'iniiiiriiry  autiiorily  over  the  Britons,  assui 
the  title  of  Bretwaldo  (ruler  of  the  Britons), 
iibiiut  A.  I).  491.  During  the  long  perlotl  of  the 
Siixon  coiKiiie.st,  several  independent  states  were 
l'uiinde<l,  of  which  the  prliiciiwl  and  best  known 
arc  Wessex.  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Deira,  East 
Anglia,  Northuiuberlniul ;  and  hence  has  arisen 
thf  well-known  term  of  heptarchy ;  which, 
however,  is  subsujiilially  erroneous  inasmuch  as 
at  no  piirtitulnr  point  of  time  did  these  seven 
st.nlis  exist  iiulepeiidently  of  each  other.  Seve- 
ral princes,  who  by  coiinectioii  or  concjuest  ob- 
tained a  superior  iiower  to  the  rest,  assumed  in 
succession  the  title  of  Itretwuhlu,  which  eveii- 
IuhIIv  (a.  ».  h;«))  wos  held  by  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  commonly  regarded  us  the  first  king  of 
Kiigliind. 

The  accession  of  Kgbert  to  this  dignity  was 
coti'inpoairy  with  the  first  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  from  that  time,  their 
liinmdsnerecontlininlly  repealed.  All  substantial 
iimgrt'ss  In  civilisation  wna  eifW'tually  arrested 
iiy  tills  terrible  evil.    The  Duiivi  were  always  nl 


and  the  weaker  party  habitually  called  upon 
this  powerful  foreign  enemy  for  support.     The 
reign  of  the  great  Alfred,  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  Saxon  annals,  took  place  towards  the  middle 
of  this  age  (871—901).     Under  his  successors 
(Athelstan  and  Edmund)  the  Saxon  sway  was 
extended,  both  by  the  repulse  of  th^  Danes,  and 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons  of  Cumbria 
and  Devonshire.      But  the   Danes  again  suc- 
ceeded in  overrunning  almost  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  became,  in  fact,  not  only  the  chieAains, 
but  the  progenitors  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  country  N.  of  the  Humber, 
and  of  the  coast  between  that  river  and  the  Wash 
(the   ancient    Danelage).      At    length,  under 
Sweyne  and  Canute  (  a.  n.  1017),  the  Danes  be- 
came masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  however, 
they  only  held  for  24  years,  or  till  1041,  when  the 
crown  devolved  on  an  Anclo- Saxon  prince,  Ed- 
ward, surnamed  the  Confessor.     Sir  powerful 
earls,  Danes  and  Englishmen,  divided  the  country 
between  them,  under  his  authority,  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  little  more  than 
nominal.     At  his  death,  Harold,  one  of  these 
chieftains,  disregarding  both  the  claims'of  Ed- 
ward's natural  successors,  and  those  of  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  his  kinsman,  to  whom  he 
had  bequeathed  the  crown,  seized  it  by  force. 
William,    having  determined  to  vindicate  his 
pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  invaded  England 
with  a  powerfiil  aimy ;  and  having  defeated  and 
killed  Harold  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastingx, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  succeeded  to  toe 
throne. 

The   Norman  conquest  is  the  great  lera  to 
which  reference  is  ordinarily  made  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  order  of  things  in  English  liis- 
tory.     The   immediate  change,   however,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  into  60,000   knights'    fees  or  estates, 
among  the  followers  of  the  conqueror,  as  feudal 
lords.     Feudality  existed  among  the  Saxons  as 
well   as  the  Normans.     But  the  tie  which  con' 
nectcd  the  inferior  with  the  siiiierior  was  more 
one  of  personal  service,  and  less  strictly  terri- 
torial in  its  nature ;  nor  were  the  peculiar  inci- 
dents of  military  tenure,  as  understood  in  France 
and  Germany,  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Soon  af\er  the  Conquest,   the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  of  England   became    in   fact,   as 
well  as  by  the  gift  of  the  sovereign,  the  property 
of  the  Norman  knights.    But  a  Targe  proiiortion 
still  iiiuloubtedly  remained  In  the  hands  or  Saxon 
and  Danish  thanes,  who  either  kept  possession  of 
the  lands  in  defiance  or  evasion  of  the  royal  grants, 
or  by  composition  with  the  Normans  to  whom 
they'had  been  assigned.    The  class  immediately 
iiiuler  the  nobles, — the  freemen  or  ceorls  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  (if  the  villain,  borUarii,  and 
colurii  of  Domesday  Book   be    rightly  consi- 
dered as  re|)resenting  that  class), —  appears  to 
have  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion :  the  scrri,  or  slaves,  mentioned  in  that  re- 
cord, amount  only  to  about  an  eighth  nart  of 
the    former   clas.s.      Eighty  two   boroughs   are 
named;  and,  allowing  for  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land of  which  the  survey  is  not  iireserved,  the 
number  wos  probably  about  UX).    '1  hcse  boroughd 
appear  to  have  been  small,  ill-fortified  places, 
inhabited   by  a  population  partly  governed  by 
intiniclpnl  customs,   and  partly  under  the  pro- 
tecti«in  of  llie  king,  or  of  some  neighbtiuting 
noble  or  prelate,  fiom  whom,  in  nflcr  times,  they 
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generally  purchased  their  franchises.  The  po- 
pulation of  England,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  hag  been  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000 :  and  considering  that  the  whole 
northern  part  lay  almost  waste,  and  that  many 
towns,  manors,  &c  are  mentioned  as  having  lost 
half  their  inhabitants  since  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  through  tbe  calamities  attending 
the  invasion,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  pop. 
under  that  prince  fell  little  short  of  3,000,000 ; 
though  we  incline  to  think  that  this  is  consider- 
ably beyond  the  mark.  It  may,  however,  be  infer- 
red from  other  facts,  that  England,  in  that  early 
time,  was  almost  wholly  reclaimed  and  cultivated, 
since  nearly  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  with 
which  its  surface  is  so  thickly  strewn  seem  to 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Saxon  age. 

From  the  Norman  conouest  to  the  accession 
of  Edward  I.(106tito  1272),  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
liritish  history  are  —  the  disputes  between  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  and  their  barons, 
together  with  the  dcvclopeuient  of  the  feudal 
system  ;  the  quarrel  between  the  sovereigns  and 
the  church ;  and  the  foreign  relations  of  England, 
■rising  out  of  the  French  provinces  held  by  its 
kings  as  feudal  lords.  As,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  feudal  law,  every  superior  lord 
Imd  a  court,  consisting  of  all  those  who  held 
land  immediately  of  hnn,  so  the  king's  tenants 
in  chief  formed  the  highest  court  or  common 
council  of  the  realm.  It  consisted,  conse- 
quently, not  only  of  the  greater  barons,  but  of 
such  inferior  ones  as  were  under  no  superior 
lord,  but  held  directly  of  the  king.  But  the 
former  naturally  acquired  a  preponderating 
share  in  it.  Backed  by  the  people,  they  con- 
tended with  their  sovereign  for  the  rights  which 
were  finally  established  by  Magna  Charta, 
in  1215.  The  greater  part  of  Ihib  celebrated 
instrument  is  directed  against  the  abuses  of 
the  king's  power  as  feudal  lord  :  but  it  esta- 
blished the  two  great  principles,  that  no  one 
cJiould  undergo  the  coi; sequences  of  a  crimi- 
nal act,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
from  which,  through  a  variety  of  changes, 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  particular  times, 
we  derive  our  modern  trial  by  jury ;  and 
tliat  no  "scutage"  (originally  a  pecuniary 
contribution  assessed  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice) should  be  levied,  except  by  consent  of 
the  great  council  of  the  realm.  'i'his  pro- 
vision, framed  on  behalf  of  the  king's  tenants  in 
rliief  only,  has  become  the  basis  ot  the  |)(>|)ular 
right  of  taxation  by  representatives.  Continued 
disputeN  respecting  the  extent  of  those  privileges, 
and  the  pride  of  the  iu)bility,  led  to  the  barons' 
war  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II 1.,  in  which  Simon 
du  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  a  time 
governed  the  kingdom,  and  convened,  as  already 
■tated,  the  first  meeting  of  the  great  council,  or 
**  parliament,"  to  whicli  representatives  of  the 
commot<s  distinctly  appear  to  have  been  sum- 
moned n265);  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
attended  previously. 

The  two  great  points  on  which  the  clergy  and 
the  crown  were  at  issue,  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Uufus  to  that  of  Henry  111.,  were  thoKe 
of  investitures,  and  of  the  jiiiisdiction  over 
ecclesiastics.  The  first,  in  point  of  fact,  involved 
the  question,  whether  the  temporalities  annexed 
t<>  the  higher  olHces  of  the  church  (bisho)irics 
and  abbeys)  should  be  in  the  gill  of  the  crown 
or  the  [Hipe ;  the  second,  whether  clergymen, 
ill  criminal  proceetiings,  should  be  subject  to 
the  royal  courts  or  their  own.  Stephen  conceded 
the  point  of  investiture  i  but  Henry  II,  .strongly 


resisted  the  demands  of  the  church,  and,  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164),  abrosrated 
many  privileges  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed 
under  pretence  of  restoring  ancient  laws.  But 
the  opposition  and  martyrdom  of  Bccket  turned 
the  scale  against  the  royal  authority.  Henry 
was  forced  to  recede  from  his  demands.  The 
quarrel  of  investitures  was  again  renewed  in  the 
reign  of  John ;  and  that  prmce,  pressed  by  the 
dimculties  of  his  position,  not  only  yielded  the 
point,  but  owned  the  feudal  superiority  of  the 
see  of  Home.  But  the  power  of  that  church 
seemed  suddenly  to  decay,  after  attaining  the 
full  recognition  of  her  rights :  in  the  long  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
courts  was  silently  extended  over  ecclesiastics 
and  the  prize  of  so  protracted  a  struggle  was 
partially  yielded  with  little  resistance. 

William  I.  and  his  immediate  successors  pos- 
sessed no  continental  dominions  except  \or. 
mandy,  for  which  they  owed  fealty  to  the  crown 
of  France.  But  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  to 
which  Henr^  II.  belonged,  were  masters  of  the 
provinces  or  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine;  to 
which  that  king  added  Guienne  and  Poictou  by 
marriage,  and  Brittany  by  conquest;  so  that 
above  a  third  part  of  France  was  under  the  Im- 
mediate jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kinin 
of  England.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Richard,  surnamed,  for  his  bravery,  Cwunti' 
Lion.  After  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  anu 
adding  to  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  by  his 
exploits  in  Palestine,  he  was  arrested  and'  im- 
prisoned  at  Vienna,  on  his  way  home,  and  did 
not  recover  his  freedom  till  he  had  agreed  to 
pay  an  enormous  ransom.  He  soon  after  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound  he  received  in  an 
attack  on  a  castle  near  Limoges. 

Uichard  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded,  in 
1199,  by  his  brother  John,  surnamed  Lackland, 
whose  reign  is  one  of  the  most  inglorious  in  the 
English  annals.  During  its  continuance,  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  an  able  and  politic 
prince,  re-united  to  the  French  crown  almost  iiil 
those  possessions  in  France  that  had  been  under 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  England, 
But  this  loss  was  in  S()me  measure  countervaiii'd 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1172, 
by  the  Norman  chieftains  of  Henry  II.  The 
subjugation  of  that  island  was  not,  however, 
completely  accomplished  till  about  4  centuries 
after. 

But  the  reign  of  John  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  concession  of  the  dreal  Charter  (Maima 
Cliartir),  signed  at  Kimnyinede  in  1215.  In  tlie 
following  reign,  under  H.  nry  III.,  the  {"om- 
inous, as  alicndy  stated,  were  expressly  sum- 
inone<l  as  constituent  ineins,  of  pnrluimeii't,  The 
foundations  of  the  constitution  were  in  this  way 
laid ;  and  means  prepared  for  that  gradual 
reduction  of  the  realm  under  n  more  regular 
form  of  government,  which  was  in  great  measure 
eff'ected  during  the  long  reign  of  Edward  1.(1272 
to  l.'«)7),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
princes  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Kngland. 
Vniler  hliii,  the  great  council  of  the  realm  ns. 
sinned  a  form  resembling  that  of  the  modern  par. 
linnient,  by  the  separation  of  the  grenter  barons 
from  whom  our  modern  peenige  is  derived, 
from  the  great  body  of  the  tenants  in  chief; 
the  former  being  personally  siiiniiioned  to  par- 
liament, the  latter  ceasing  to  he  Kiimmonrdnt 
all,  niid  being  present  only  thnnigh  their  rrpre- 
seiitatives.  I'nese,  however,  continued  for  i 
lengthened  period  to  yield  a  reluctant  attendance, 
and  seldom  interfered  in  public  nflhirs,  except  l« 
vote  or  refuse   the  supplies  dpimiiided  by  the 
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sovereign.  The  comtnons  and  lords  appear  to 
have  sat  in  separate  bodies,  at  least  occasionally, 
as  early  as  this  reign.  The  power  of  the  ^at 
barons,  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser,  was  materially 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  statute  termed 
"rfe  donis,"  which  tended  to  create  perpetuities 
in  feudal  estates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statute  "quia  emptores,"  prevented  the  owners 
from  increasing  the  number  of  their  vassals  by 
subinfeudation.  The  combined  operation  of  the 
two  tended  to  throw  the  land  more  extensively 
into  large  demesnes,  and  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  small  feudal  chieftains,  retainers  of  the 
higher  nobles.  With  the  church  Edward  was 
generally  at  peace,  though  in  his  reign  con- 
siderable steps  were  made  towards  the  repression 
of  its  temporal  usurpations,  by  the  subordination 
of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  royal  tribunals,  and  by 
laws  of  mortmain.  In  its  foreign  relations,  the 
rci^n  of  Edward  was  eminently  glorious,  un- 
iustiflable  as  many  of  his  acts  must  be  esteemed, 
lie  subdued  Wales;  interfered  with  dignity  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent;  and,  taking  part  in 
tlie  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  nearly  subjugated  that 
country,  on  the  borders  of  which  he  died,  while 
engaged  in  the  active  prosecution  of  hostilities 
ajraiiist  it.  .       «  „ 

His  son  Edward  1 1,  lost,  in  a  few  unfortunate 
campaigns,  the  footing  which  his  father  had 
gained  in  Scotland;  the  crown  of  which  was 
triumphantly  worn  by  Robert  Uruce,  the  con- 
queror of  fiannockburn  (1312).  Tlie  rest  of 
Edward's  reign  was  occupied  by  a  len^hened 
struggle  in  support  of  his  favourites  against  the 
biirons  and  his  queen.  In  the  end,  he  was  de- 
throned, in  1327,  by  the  prelates  and  nobles,  who 
assumed  the  power  of  a  parliament,  and  perished 
miserably  in  Berkeley  Castle,  shortly  after  his 
son  Edward  1 1 1,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne, 
at  thp  age  of  fourteen. 

The  reign  of  this  great  prince  is  chiefly 
cclebmtcd  on  account  of  his  wars  in  France, 
which  he  conducted  with  so  much  valour  and 
brilliant  though  only  temporary  success.  The 
right  which  he  asserted  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  deriveil  through  his  mother  Isabella,  who 
stood  nearest  in  the  line  of  succession,  but  was 
herself  excluded  by  the  Salic  law  from  its  in- 
heritance.  It  was  maintained  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  Edward,  that  a  title  derived  through  a 
female,  though  herself  incapable  of  reigning,  is 
valid.  The  nation,  as  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I. 
against  Scotland,  was  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
citement of  foreign  conquest,  and  for  n  long 
time  aided  its  sovereign  with  subsidies,  tallajjies, 
and  loans,  prodigally  lavished  in  support  of  his 
pretensions.  These  wars  lasted,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, from  i;i37  to  i;i74:  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  victories  of  Crcssy  (l.'M«)  and 
I'oicticrs  (13(i4),  the  capture  of  a  king  of  France, 
and  the  desolation  of  the  greater  pait  of  that 
kingdom,  Edward  retained  at  their  tennination 
only  llordeatix,  Huvonne,  Calais,  and  an  iusig- 
nili'cant  district  of  Onscony. 

It  was  during  these  wars,  and  in  the  court  of 
Kdward,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  atlnined  its 
highest  jx)int  of  exaltation.  Although  this 
ch.iractrristic  of  that  brilliant  n?ra  was  but  of  a 
temporary  nature  in  itself  (for  the  knights  of 
Edward's'  court  left  no  »»iccessors),  yet  it  had 
very  important  results  in  modelling  and  refining 
the  taste  and  character  of  the  higher  orders. 
.Meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  people  was  imder- 
giiing  a  still  more  iin|)<>rtant  change,  under  the 
inliiience  <if  different  causes.  The  wars  with 
France,  fur  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of 
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Hastings,  thoroughly  awakened  the  spirit  ot 
English  nationality.  The  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Saxon  was  thenceforth  merged  in 
the  character  of  Englishman.  The  languiure 
rose  cotemporancously  with  the  nation  ;  for 
though  the  change  of  speech  from  Saxon  to 


English  was  a  very  slow  process  (extending, 
at  least,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  that 
of  Edward  III.),  the  written  dialect  may  be 
said  to  have  passed  at  once  from  barbarism  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  poems  of 
Chaucer,  whose  career  began  in  this  reign  ; 
a  point  from  which  it  receded,  rather  than  ad- 
vanced,  for  a  century  afterwards.  The  royal  pre- 
rogative declined  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
reign,  owing  chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  the 
king,  whose  great  expenditure  rendered  him 
dependent  on  his  parliaments,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  were  now  directed  by  statute  to  be 
summoned  annually.  The  lowest  class,  on  the 
other  hand,  greatly  rose  in  importance. 

The  great  pestilence  that  raged  in  England  in 
1349,  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  a  half,  or  more, 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  services  of  those  that 
survived  having,  in  consequence,  become  more 
valuable,  they  demanded  and  received  higher 
wages.  This  rise  was,  however,  regarded  as  a 
grievous  hardship  :  and  the  king,  with  the  advice 
of  "his  prelates,  nobles,  and  learned  men,"  issued 
an  edict,  by  which  all  labourers  were,  under  se- 
vere penalties,  ordered  to  work  at  their  old  oc- 
cu|)ation  for  the  same  wages  that  they  received 
before  the  pestilence !  But "  the  servants,  having 
no  regard  to  the  said  ordinance,  but  to  theft 
ea.se  and  singular  covetize,"  refused  to  serve 
unless  for  higher  wages  than  it  allowed.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  resistance,  the  famous  statute  of 
the  21st  Edward  III.  c.  1., commonly  called  the 
statute  pf  labourers,  was  passed.  It  enacts,  that 
every  able-bodied  person  under  60  years  of  age, 
not  naving  sufficient  to  live  on,  being  required, 
shall  be  bound  to  serve  him  that  doth  require 
him,  or  else  shall  be  committed  to  gaol  till  he 
finds  surety  to  serve.  If  a  servant  or  workman 
depart  from  service  before  the  time  agreed  on, 
he  shall  be  imprisoned;  and  if  any  artificer  take 
more  wa^es  than  were  wont  to  be  paid,  he  shall 
be  committed  to  gaol.  But  the  increase  of  wages 
having  originated  in  natural  causes,  could  not  be 
checked  by  such  enactments.  Their  inefflcacy 
did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
more  consistent  with  justice  or  common  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  fresh  efforts  were  made  to  give 
elTect  to  the  statute  of  labourers ;  and  to  prevent 
its  being  defeated  by  the  peasantry  taking  refuge 
in  towns,  or  emigrating  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  it  was  enacted  by  the  34th  PJdward  III., 
that  if  any  labourer  or  servant  flee  to  any  town, 
the  chief  ofliccr  shall  deliver  him  up ;  and  if  they 
depart  for  another  country,  they  shall  be  burned 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  h  !  The  injustice 
done  to  the  labourers  by  these  oppressive  statutes 
was  the  more  glaring,  as  Edward,  to  obtain  funds 
to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  France, 
had  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  expedient  of 
enfeebling  the  standard  of  the  coin.  Not  only, 
therefore,  did  the  regulations  as  to  wages,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  were  eil'ectual,  deprive  the  common 
people  of  that  increased  payment  to  which  they 
were  entitleil  from  the  diminution  of  their  num- 
bei  s,  but  they  also  hindered  them  from  being  com- 
pensated for  the  fraud  practised  on  the  coin.  It 
was  alteinpte<l,  indeed,  to  obvi.ite  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  the  latter  by  fixing  the  prices  of 
most  articles  ;  but  this  was  only  to  bolster  up  one 
absurdity  by  another,  and  it  is  nut  possiblethat  such 
limitations  could  have  any  material  influence. 
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Notwithstanding  the  degradation  and  ignorance 
of  the  mass  or  the  people,  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  made  them  at  length 
rise  en  masse  against  their  oppressors.  So  long 
indeed  as  Edward  III.  lived,  the  public  tran> 
quillity  was  preserved,  and  the  villeins  and  !»• 
bourers  submitted  to  the  injustice  of  which  they 
were  the  victims.  But  the  increase  of  towns 
and  manufactures,  during  the  lengthened  reign 
of  this  monarch,  having  materially  increased  tne 
number  of  free  lalwurers,  a  new  spirit  began  to 
actuate  the  peasantry,  who,  contrasting  their 
servile  condition  with  the  condition  of  the  citi- 
zens, became  sensible  of  their  inferiority,  and 
more  alive  to  the  oppressions  they  sulTered.  An 
attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  labourers,  in  the  reign  of  liichard  II.,  was 
the  ground  work  of  the  famous  rebellion  headed 
by  Wat  Tyler.  The  demands  made  bv  the  pea- 
santry show  the  grievances  under  which  they 
laboured.  They  required  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, freedom  of  commerce  in  market-towns 
without  tolls  or  imposts,  and  a  fixed  rent  on 
lands,  instead  of  the  services  due  by  villenagc. 
The  rebellion,  after  having  attained  to  a  formi- 
dable magnitude,  was  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed.  But  though  re-established,  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  peasantry  was  relaxed,  and  the 
class  of  free  labourers  became  gradually  more 
numerous. 

How  far  this  national  movement  was  aided 
by  the  religious  excitement  which  began  at  the 
same  time  to  prevail,  has  been  much  debated. 
About  1360,  VVycliffc  began  his  attacks  upon  the 
mendicant  friars,  and  upon  many  abuses  of  the 
church  as  it  then  existed.  He  was  supported  in 
the  royal  council  by  Edward's  third  son,  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  by  some  of  the  principal  nobility, 
through  jealousy  of  the  prelates ;  but  his  chief 
reliance  for  the  propagation  of  his  tenets  was 
on  the  people,  among  whom  he  distributed  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and  despatched 
the  disciples,  called  his  "  poor  priests,"  who 
appealed  to  their  homely  sense  m  their  own 
idiom,  and  hy  arguments  suited  to  their  capa- 
cities. He  died  in  1384  :  his  followers  were  soon 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  heretics ;  and  the 
increasing  prevalence  of  their  opinions  was 
fully  testified,  in  1400,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  "  <le  heretico  combureiuio,"  the  commence- 
ment of  a  long  series  of  persecutions  directed 
against  them. 

Richard  II.  was  dethroned  in  1399  by  Henry 
of  Holingbroke,  his  cousin,  and  murdered  shortly 
afterwards.  The  usurping  monarch,  Henry  I V., 
was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign,  with  domes- 
tic troubles,  which  were  with  difficulty  overcome 
by  his  great  abilities;  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
two  important  events  in  the  dcvelopenient  of  the 
constitution,  thiuigh  not  much  noticed  at  the 
lime  —  the  fixing,  by  statute,  of  the  parliamentary 
right  of  election  for  counties  in  all  freeholders, 
afterwards  restrained,  under  Henry  VI.,  to  those 
who  were  worth  4().'i.  per  annum;  — and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  two  houses  as  bodies  |M)sscssing 
distinct  privileges,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
each  other. 

Henry  V.,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  rcnewetl  the 
claitns  of  his  ancestor  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  gained  the  great  victory  of  Agincinirt,  in  1 41  .'>, 
which  laid  most  of  that  kingdom  at  his  mercy. 
But  this  success  was  pniductive  of  no  real 
advantag*.  France,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  distress,  but  England  participated 
largely  m  the  mischiefs  she  inflicted  on  her 
neighbour.  'I'he  drnughts  of  men  nn<l  money 
rcijuired  fur  the  reiiifurccmvnt  and  maintenance 
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of  the  armies  in  France,  and  the  licence  given 
to  all  sorts  of  disorders  at  home,  by  the  absence 
of  the  sovereign,  could  not  fail  of  having  a  moat 
mischievous  influence.  A  statute  of  the  gth  of 
Henry  V.  recites,  that  "  whereas  at  the  makin? 
of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  Edward  III.  (is^q^ 
there  were  sufficient  of  proper  men  in  each 
county  to  execute  every  oflice ;  but  that  owinir 
to  pestilence  and  wars,  there  are  not  now  (1421 ) 
a  sufficiency  of  responsible  persons  to  act  as  she- 
rifl^,  coroners,  and  escheators."  The  laurels,  as 
Mr.  Barrington  has  justly  observed,  which  were 
gained  by  Henry  V.  are  well  known ;  but  it  i« 
not  so  well  known  that  he  has  left  us,  in  the 
above  statute,  irrefragable  proof  that  they  were 
not  obtained,  but  at  the  dearest  price— the  im- 
poverishment and  depopulation  ot  the  country. 

The  success  of  the  French  arms  under  the 
celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  and  Count  Dunois, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  at  length  put 
a  period  to  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  con- 
quer France.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  tran- 
quillity they  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  French  wars,  was  but  of  short 
duration ;  as  England  soon  after  became  the 
theatre  of  civil  war. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt 
third  son  of  Edward  III.  The  title  which 
he  set  up  against  Richard  II.  was  derived 
through  his  mother,  great-granddaughter  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whom  a  popular  tra- 
dition represented  as  the  eldest  son  of  Henrylll,, 
and  excluded  from  the  succession  on  account 
of  deformity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Uuke 
of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III,,  had 
also  female  descendants.  Richard,  Uuke  of 
York,  through  one  of  these,  acquired  a  title 
clearly  preferable  to  that  of  the  descendants  of 
Henry  IV.,  if  their  apocryphal  claim  through 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  were  rejected.  The  pani- 
sans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  assumed  (it  is 
said)  the  red  rose  for  their  symbol;  those  of 
York,  the  white.  The  parties  attached  to  the 
rival  factions  were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
for  nearly  40  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  intervals,  one  half  the  nation  may 
be  said  to  have  turned  its  arms  against  the 
other.  liichard,  Uuke  of  York,  fell  in  the 
field,  leaving  his  claims  to  Edward  IV.,  who, 
after  various  changes  of  fortune,  dethroned 
Henry  VI.  in  Mfil.  His  son,  Edward  V,,  a 
minor,  is  believed,  though,  perhaps,  without 
sufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  after  a  reign  of  13  days,  by  his  uncle, 
the  Uuke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Uiehardlll, 
This  able  but  sanguinary  prince  lust  his  crown 
and  his  life  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Uosworth 
Field,  gained  in  148.'>,  by  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond.  This  event  put  a  period  to  the  civil 
wars ;  the  victor  uniting  in  his  person  the  titleof 
I.ancaster  through  his  mother,  .Margaret  Ucau- 
fort,  and  that  of  York  aci|iiired  through  his  mar. 
riage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Kdwunt  IV, 

The  reign  of  Henry  vll.  is  one  of  the  most 
im]iortant  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Thli 
politic  and  able  prince  completely  destroyed  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  feudal  nrislocracv. 
F'rom  a  very  remote  |)erio<l,  the  great  lords  had 
been  accustomed  to  maintain  vast  numbers  of 
servants  and  retainers,  partly  lor  the  )iiir|M»e  of 
displaying  their  grandeur,  and  partly  as  the 
means  ot  security  and  of  attack.  The  retalnm 
generally  lived  on  the  estates  of  their  masters, 
who  supplied  them  with  badges  und  liveries  and 
with  provisions  while  in  service.  These  persons 
were  not  only  ready  u|Kin  nil  occasioMs,  when 
culled  upon,  to  support  the  cause  ul'  their  lonK 
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to  execute  their  orders,  and  to  give  evidence  for 
them  in  courts  of  law,  but,  trusting  to  their  in- 
fluence to  screen  them  from  justice,  they  scru- 
pled not,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  to 
attaclc  those  they  considered  as  their  master's 
enemies  1  The  predatory  liabits  acquired  in  such 
d  mode  of  life  could  not  be  easily  laid  aside; 
and  when  dismissed  from  service,  or  not  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  they  generally  supported 
themselves  by  theft  and  robbery.    Many  statutes 
had  been  passed  for  repressing  so  enormous  an 
abuse,  but  without  any  perceptible  effect;  and 
during  the  civil  wars  the  evil  attained  to  a  fright- 
ful excess.     No  provision  being  made  fur  dis- 
banded soldiers  or  retainers,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  expose  liveries  for  sale,  and  the  competition 
for  them  amongst  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
was  such  that  they  occasionally  brought  consi- 
derable sums.    Henry  VII.  determined  to  abate 
this  nuisance;    and  his  sagacity  and  firmness, 
and  the  circumstances    under    which   he    was 
placed,  enabled  him  to  succeed.     Many  of  the 
principal  nobles  had  perished  in  the  struggles 
terminated  by  the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  and  their 
iwwer  liad  been  impaired  by  repeated  confisca- 
tions, and  by  the  extraordinary  expenses  they  had 
had  to  sustain.     They  were,  therefore,  but  ill- 
litted  to  defend  their  privileges  against  so  able 
and  powerful  a  prince  as  Henry,  who  perceived 
and  made  use  ot  his  advantage.  The  laws  against 
giving  badges  and  liveries,  and  employing  re- 
tainers, were  renewed  and  enforced  with  a  ri- 
gour that  none  could  expect  to  elude.     At  the 
same  time,  too,  that  the  barons  were  compelled 
to  lay  aside  their  feudal  pomp,  and  to  dismiss 
their  vassals,  the  improved  and  more  luxurious 
habits  that  began  to  be  diflHised  throughout  the 
nation  disposed  them  to  receive  money  pay- 
ments, instead  of  personal  services,  from  their 
tenants  and  dependants ;   and  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  being  thus,  as  it  were,  abandoned  by 
theii  feudal  superiors,  were  obliged,  instead  of 
trusting  to  them  for  support  aud  protection,  to 
resort  to  some  species  of  industry,  and  to  re- 
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The  great  event  for  which  that  king's  reign  it 
memorable,  prepared  by  many  causes,  wus  imme« 
diately  brought  about  by  his  passions.  Unable 
to  procure  from  the  see  of  Rome  a  consent  to 
his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Henry  involved  the  kingdom  in  a  rupture  with 
the  pope,  and  assumed  the  title  of  "  Head  of  the 
Church. "  During  a  century  of  occasional  perse- 
cution, the  Lollards,  or  sectaries  of  Wycliffe,  had 
continued  to  exist,  probablv  in  considerable  num- 
bers.    Thus  the  Reformation,  when  first  it  broke 


gpect  those  laws  they  could  no  longer  trample 
upon  with  impunity,  'i'he  change  that  was  thus 
clfected  was  of  the  greatest  im))ortance,  and  had 
the  most  decisive  and  beneficial  influence  on 
all  ranks  and  orders.  Had  the  practice  of  main- 
taining crowds  of  retainers  continued,  order  and 
tranquillity  could  never  have  been  established. 

The  power  of  the  great  lords  was  undennined 
by  another  law,  which,  though  less  felt  at  the 
time,  has  been  hardly  less  important  perhaps  in 
its  confeuueuces  than  anv  other  passed  in  the 
reign  of  lienry  VIL  This  was  the  Icgitima- 
tiun  of  the  practice,  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  of  breaking  entails  by  a  fine  and 
recovery.  "  Hy  means  of  this  law,"  says  Hume, 
"joined  to  the  beginning  luxurv  and  refinement 
of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  or  the  barons  were 
gradually  dissipated,  and  the  property  of  the 
commons  increased  in  England.  It  is  probable 
that  Henry  foresaw  and  intended  this  conse- 
quence; because  the  constant  scheme  of  his 
))olicy  consisted  in  depressing  the  great,  and  ex- 
alting the  churchmen,  lawyers,  and  men  of  menu 
families,  who  were  mure  dependent  on  himself." 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  depression  of 
the  higher  classes  having  taken  place  before  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Commons,  furnHHl  a 
iiitlicient  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  crown. 
Henry  VIJ.  wiis  lung  previously  to  his  death 
the  must  iiuwerful  of  the  English  monurchs ;  and 
k'ft  to  his  son,  lienry  VI 1 1.,  a  power  which  was 
but  feebly,  if  at  all,  controlled  by  the  popular 
hrsnch  of  the  legislature. 


out  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  found  in  Eug- 
land  ready  adherents  among  the  lower  classes  ; 
while  the  more  learned  part  of  the  clergy,  con- 
nected by  various  ties  with  the  continental  re- 
formers, readily  embraced  it;  and  finally,  the 
c^uarrcl  of  the  king  with  Rome  drew  over  the 
timid  and  subservient,  while  the  powerful  were 
gratified  with  the  plunder  of  abbeys  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Not  that  Henry 
hiniself  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation;  on  the  contrary,  during  great  part 
of  his  reign,  belief  in  them  was  occasionally 
punished  as  a  crime :  but  by  assuming  the  head- 
ship of  the  church,  and  rejecting  all  spiritual 
domination,  he  made  ready  the  way  for  the 
transition  of  the  nation  from  Popery  to  Pro- 
testantism.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
Henry  was  popular;  but  his  passions  were  vio- 
lent, and  being  little  restrained  in  their  indul- 
gence,  he  degenerated  into  an  impetuous,  san- 
guinary, worthless  tyrant. 

His  only  son,  Edward  VI.,  succeeded  in  1547, 
at  the  age  of  9  years.  Being  educated  in  the 
care  of  divines  strongly  attached  to  Protes- 
tantism, the  Reformation,  in  his  reign,  tended 
towards  the  extreme  side  ;  and  had  it  been 
prolonged,  it  is  probable  that  the  Church 
o»  England  would  have  approximated  much 
more,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  that 
established  at  a  later  period  by  Calvin  and  his 
disciples,  than  it  eventually  did.  He  died, 
however,  in  1553;  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey,  heiress  to  the 
house  of  Suffolk,  on  the  throne,  the  Princess 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  was  proclaimed  without  oppo- 
sition. She  immediately  restored  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  her  reign  was  distinguished 
by  a  fierce  persecution  of  I'rotestants,  of  whom 
more  than  200  suffered  at  the  stake.  She  married 
Philip  1 1.,  king  of  Spain,  but  happily  died  with- 
out issue,  in  1558.  During  her  reign,  in  1547, 
Calais,  the  last  possession  of  the  English  in 
France,  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  her  half  sister,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VI II. 
by  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Attached,  originally,  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism,  this  able  princess  was, 
nevertheless,  disinclined  towards  the  more  vio- 
lent reformers,  who  had  possessed  so  much 
influence  in  the  reign  of  her  brother  Edward; 
and,  resuming  the  headship  of  the  church, 
she  succeeded  in  creating  an  establishment, 
dependent  rather  on  the  state  for  support 
tliaii  exercising  a  control  over  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  on  their  part,  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  secede  from  the  national  church  until  about 
1570;  from  which  period  they  formed  a  sect 
apart.  The  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
prosperous,  notwithstanding  some  discontent  on 
the  jiart  of  the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  besides 
the  heats  occasioned  by  the  religious  changes, 
the  |<ovcrnnient  of  that  century  had  social  diffi- 
culties of  a  serious  nature  to  struggle  with. 
The  suppression  of  monasteries  deprived  a  num- 
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ber  of  mendicants,  and  of  the  poorest  classes,  of 
their  ordinary  dependence.  The  decay  of  the 
feudal  system  rendered  the  great  landlords  less 
desirous  than  heretofore  of  multiplying  their 
tenantry,  and  more  anxious  to  enrich  them- 
selves ;  and  from  this,  among  other  causes,  in- 
closures  multiplied,  and  much  arable  land  was 
thrown  into  pasturage,  producing  complaints  of 
poverty  and  depopulation.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  source  of  change,  though  at  the  time 
the  least  observed,  was  the  extraordinary  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  America.  This  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  rise  of  prices ;  and  though 
wages  ultimately  rose,  4heir  rise  was  compara- 
tively slow,  and  much  distress  accompanied  the 
transition.  This  great  crisis  produced  numerous 
enactments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which 
ended  in  the  well-known  statute  of  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth  (1602). 

The  disputes  between  Elizabeth  and  the  court 
of  Home  grew  daily  more  inveterate,  and  led 
to  some  of  the  most  glorious,  and  one  of  the 
most  melancholy,  events  in  our  history  —  the 
war  with  Spain  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada in  1^8,  and  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotland,  next  in  succession  to  the  throne. 
Being  a  Catholic,  the  cause  of  Mary,  who  hav- 
ing sought  an  asvlum  in  England,  had  been 
imprisoned  by  Elizabeth,  was  embraced  by 
most  of  the  lloman  Catholics  of  the  country, 
and  produced  various  unsuccessful  plots  and 
conspiracies;  but  this,  though  it  explains,  and 
in  part  palliates,  never  can  justify  the  exe- 
cution or  Mary,  which  will  always  remain  a 
dark  blot  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  advisers.  During  this  reign,  England 
was  joined  in  alliance,  first  with  the  Protest- 
ants of  France,  afterwards,  and  more  closely, 
with  those  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  when 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  the  former 
country,  the  combination  against  the 'power  of 
Spain  and  Home  had  been  completely  and  suc- 
cessfully organised.  Ireland  was,  also,  reduced 
to  a  state  of  greater  submission  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  taste  for  naval  enter- 
prise was  fully  awakened,  and  the  commerce 
and  naval  power  of  the  country  grew  rapidly 
into  importance.  The  last  years  of  the  long 
reign  of  this  illustrious  princess,  were  darkened 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  rebellion  of 
her  favourite  Essex,  and  her  unavailing  sorrow 
(or  his  death. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  being  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  ascended  the  English  throne  on  the 
decease  of  Elizabeth,  without  opposition.  Mis 
peaceful,  but  inglorious  reign  of  24  years,  appears 
to  have  been  a  period  of  considerable  national 
prosperity ;  and  in  it  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  colonial  empire  in  the  new  world  that 
subsequently  attained  to  so  vast  a  magnitude. 
But  through  this  whole  reign,  the  struggle  was 
preparing  between  the  rising  power  of  parliament 
(which  in  the  latter  years  or  Elizabeth  had  al- 
ready begun  to  assume  some  degree  of  independ- 
ence) and  that  of  the  crown.  '1  he  Puritans  were 
the  most  zealous  and  steady  supporters,  at  this  pe- 
riod, of  the  authority  of  parliament.  This  sect,  or 
rather  class  ( for  dissent  was  not  vet  recognised  by 
law),  originated  in  the  reign  of  V.lizabeth  ;  being 
composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the  disciples  oT 
the  more  zealous  divines  of  Edward  Vl.'s  reign, 
and  approximating  in  opinion  to  the  Protestants 
of  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were 
particularly  opposed  by  them.  They  continued 
to  increase  throughout  the  reign  of  James,  espe- 


cially in  the  larger  towns ;  and  in  some  parts,  as 
the  eastern  counties,  they  also  became  numerous 
among  the  country  population. 

Charles  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  March 


1625,   ascended  the  throne  under  the  coi 


cated  disadvantages  of  a  union  with  a  Uoinar 
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Catholic  princess ;  the  dominion  of  an  unpopu. 
lar  favourite,   the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  ilnd 
an  exchequer  much  disordered  by  the  prodiuall. 
ties  of  his  predecessor.     To  these  adverse"cir' 
cumstances  have  to  be  added  a  want  of  sincerity 
and  directness  of  purpose.     But  his  great  defect 
and  the  grand  source  of  the  disasters  he  entailed 
on  himself  and   the  country,  consisted  in  hig 
arbitrary  principles  of  government.     He  could 
not  brook  the  growing  power  and  influence  of 
parliament ;  and  was  infatuated  enough  to  sun. 
pose  that  a  nation  so  rich,  populous,  and  en. 
lightened  as  England  now  was,  and  which  had 
long  possessed  a  representative  assembly,  would 
submit  to  be  governed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  An  ill-con- 
ducted  war  with  France  added  to  his  difficulties! 
Three  parliaments  were  summoned  and  dissolved 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign :  after  which 
he  governed  for  1 1  years  ( 1630  to  1640)  without  a 
parliament.     During  this  lengthened  period,  the 
discontent  of  the  popular  party  was  continually 
increasing;    especially   in   consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  the  higher  clergy,  under  Archbishop 
Laud,  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  Puritan  mi- 
nisters,and  the  spread  of  their  opinions.  Devotion 
to  the  views  of  this  party  involved  the  king,  in  1638 
in  a  war  with  his  Scotch  subjects,  on  whom  he 
had  endeavoured  to  impose  episcopacy.     The 
difliculties  that  grew  out  of  this  quarrel  compelled 
Charles,   in   1640,  to  summon  that  parliament, 
afterwards  so    famous    in    English   history  by 
the  name  of  the  Long  Parliament.     The  Pres- 
byterians, having  gained  an  ascendancy  in  this 
body,  forced  Charles  to  retract  the  unconstitu- 
tional acts  of  his  former  government ;  expelled 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords;  and  im- 
peached  and  procured  the  execution  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  his  ablest  minister.    At  length  the 
breach  became  irreconcilable,  and  both  patties 
prepared  for  war.     This  eventful  struggle  com- 
inenced  in  1642.     It  was  waged  for  some  time 
with  doubtful  advantage    on    either   side,  till 
Cromwell    and    Fairfax,   leaders  of  the  Inde- 
])endent  party,   obtained  the  command,    With 
the  assistitnce  of  the  Scotch,  they  defeated  the 
royal    armies    at    INIarston    Moor  (1644)  and 
Naseby  (1645).      Charles  soon  afterwards  fell 
into  thd  hands  of  the  army,  and  after  a  variety 
of  intrigues  ond  negotiations  between  thathody, 
the   parliament,    and   the    king,   he   was  con- 
demned and  executed  by  warrant  of  judges  nomi- 
nated by  the  parliament,  on  the  rioth  .liin.  1649, 
A  republican  government  was  next  formed, styled 
the  Commonwealth  of  I'^.iigland,  which  cridcd 
in  the  protectorate  of  Cromwel)  (16.51).    That 
able  and  successful  usurper  died  in  IfijS;  and  a 
short  perio<l   of  turbulence  and    intrigues  was 
closed  by  the  restoration   of  Charles   II,,  son 
of  the  executed  monarch,  in  May,  1660. 

The  restoration  was  elTected  aniidst  the  uni- 
versal joy  of  the  people;  and  the  first  move- 
ments of  national  feeling  set  stroiigly  in  favour 
of  monarchy  and  the  church.  iSScveral  of  the 
regicides  were  punished  with  death  j  and  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Unifonnliy, 
were  universally  ejected  from  their  benoficej. 
The  test  and  coqioration  acts,  h)ng  considered  as 
the  bulwarks  of  the  church,  were  also  eiiiu'teii 
in  this  reign.  But  after  a  few  yciirs  had  elapwd, 
it  was  evident  that  the  sudden  impulse  of  toy- 
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•Itv  which  had  accompanied  the  restoration  was 
not  congenial  with  the  habitual  feelings  of  the 
country.  Since  the  accession  of  Charles  L  every 
tiling  had  been  changed:  those  fundamental  no- 
tions of  rights  and  duties,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  people,  which  now  constitute 
what  are  termed  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion grew  and  ripened  in  this  reign  into  a  con- 
sistent code,  which  was  ratified  at  the  Revolution. 
The  private  life  of  the  king,  his  vices,  and,  still 
more,  his  follies,  and  his  mean  and  mercenary 
dependence  on  France,  were  among  the  causes 
of  his  unpopularity.    Sanguinary  wars  with  the 
Dutch  served  only  to  exercise  the  warlike  and 
naval  spirit  of  England,  without  producing  any 
direct  benefit  or  acquisition.   It  was  about  the  year 
1673.  that  the  houses  of  Lords  andCommons  came, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  into  a  state 
of  permanent  collision  and  opposition ;  the  first 
coiitaining  a  majority  attached  to  the  court,  the 
latter  being  governed'  by  its  opponents.    In  1679, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  names  of  whig  and 
tory  used  to  designate   the  two  great  parties 
which  then  divided  the  kingdom,  and  which 
have  ever  since  found  succssors  in  name,  if  not  in 
spirit.      I'he  violent  conduct  of  the  commons, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  their  in- 
terference with  the  succession,  by  entertaining 
measures  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  king's  brother,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
produced  at  last  a  re-action   in  favour  ot  the 
crown.    Lord   Russell  and    Algernon   Sydney 
were  the  victims  of  this  re-action,  being  executed 
for  participation  in  an  alleged  plot ;    and  the 
king,  by  proceeding  against  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  for  the  alleged  abuse  of  its 
franchise,  brought  all  bodies  similarly  circum- 
stanced throughout  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of 
submission.    The  charters  were  surrendered,  and 
new  ones  granted  on  a  more  oligarchical  model. 
Charles  11.  died  during  these  temporary  suc- 
cesses, in  1685. 

Me  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  James  U.,an 
avowed  Papist,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  reli- 
gion, to  which  it  was  his  continual  endeavour  to 
obtain  proselytes.    Thjs  circumstance,  even  more 
than  his  steps  towards  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power,  roused  against   him  a  spirit  of  almost 
universal  discontent.    An  unsuccessful  rebellion, 
headed  by  the  Uuke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural 
sun  of  the  late  king  (who  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold), served  for  a  w-hile  to  strengthen  his  autho- 
rity J  but  the  extreme  severity  with  which  those 
who  had  engaged  in  it  were  punished,  greatly 
increased  his  unpopularity.     Having  dissolved, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,   that  parliament 
which  had  proved  so  favourable  to  the  views  of 
his  predecessor,  he  obtained  from  the  judges  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  dispense  with 
acts  of  parliament,  which,  in  effect,  amounted  to 
a  recognition  of  arbitrary  power.     But  happily 
the  servile,  time-serving  opinions  of  the  judges 
were  heartily  repudiated  by  the  nation  at  large. 
His  other   proceedings  vtere  of   a  still   more 
violent  and  despotical  character,  till  at  last  he 
succeeded  in  disgusting  and  alienating  his  entire 
I'rotcstant  subjects.     &)me  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  country  retired  to  Holland,  where 
they  found  a    secure    asylum    from    William, 
I'rmce  of  Orange,  son-in-law  of  James.    _  Had 
the  latter  succeeded    in   establishing  arbitrary 
power  in  Kngland,  his  subserviency  to  I^iuis 
XIV.,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  would 
have  been  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to 
Holland ;  and  to  avert  this  danger,  and  strengthen 
the  Protestant  party,  William  resolved  on  the 
invasion  of  Kngland.    No  project  was  ever  more 
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subjects,  and  by  the  army  on  which  ha  had 
mainly  depended,  fled  to  France.  The  Con- 
vention Parliament  Tso  called  from  its  assem- 
bling, of  necessity,  without  the  royal  summons) 
declared  that  James  had  abdicated  the  crown, 
and  raised  our  great  deliverer,  and  his  consort 
Alary,  to  the  throne. 

A  solemn  seal  was  set  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Revolution  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (see  anti, 
p.  776. ),  which  recited  and  ratiflea  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  the  country,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement,    which    excluded    James   and    the 
greater  part  of  his  family  from  the  succession, 
and  fixed  it,  eventually,  in  the  Protestant  line 
of  Hanover.     Such  was  the  end  of  that  fifty 
years  struggle  which  commenced  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640.    That  the 
popular  party  advanced  on  some  occasions  un- 
justifiable pretensions,  and  that  their  conduct 
was  sometimes  subversive  of  the  principles  by 
which  they  pretended  to  be  actuated,  is  most 
true.      But  after  every  allowance  is  made  for 
their  faults,  follies,  and  errors,  they  are  still  en- 
titled to  the  warmest  gratitude  and  respect,  not 
merely  of  Englishmen,  but  of  the  whole  human 
race.     They  successfully  vindicated  the  supre- 
macy of  the  nation,  and  the  sacred  right  of  re- 
sistance to  unconstitutional  power.   Their  exam- 
ple has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  all  civilised 
countries,  and  the  form  of  polity  that  they  es- 
tablished has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  France,  and  various  other  important  states. 
Its  influence   in  England  has  been  beneficial 
beyond  all  that  could  have  been  reasonably  anti- 
cipated ;  and  wc  are  mainly  indebted  for  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  our  superior  comforts' and 
wealth,  and  for  the  distinguished  place  we  oc- 
cupy among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  the 
triumph  of  those  free  principles  of  government 
that  were  consolidated  by  the  Revolution.    From 
this  period,  English  domestic  history  assumes  a 
new  aspect :   the  conflict  of  parties  succeeds  to 
that  of  principles.    It  is  true  that,  for  some  time 
after  the  Revolution,  speculative  opinions  re- 
specting the  royal  prerogative  continued  to  vary ; 
and  the  adherence  of  a  considerable  body  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  although  generally 
passive,  placed  the  state  in  constant  danger : 
but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  sovereign,  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
and  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  were  never  af- 
terwards practically  contested.    Force  was  aban- 
doned ;  and  government,  maintained  in  ordinary 
times  by  influence,  was  controlled  in  crises  of 
importance  by  public  opinion. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  England  was  in- 
volved, in  a  more  serious  manner  than  before,  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent,  by  becoming  a 
party  to  the  general  coalition  provoked  by  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people,  excited  by  that  prince's  per- 
secution of  his  Protestant  subjects,  coincided 
with  the  continental  interests  of  the  king,  and 
made  the  war  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Louis, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  support  and  countenance 
to  the  exiled  family.  The  peace  of  Ryswick 
(1697)  put  a  stop  for  a  short  period  to  these 
hostilities. 

In  order  to  provide  for  his  military  expenditure, 
William  111.  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
system  of  loans ;  and  by  so  doin^  he  engaged, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  mercantile  interest  of^the 
country  in  the  support  of  the  revolutionary  esta- 
blishment. That  interest,  though  loiig  powerful 
in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  pro- 
minenily  forward,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  distinct 
and  powerful  element  in  the  state.     Its  increase 


completely  successful.    James,  deserted  by  his    during  the  17lh  century,  rt^iatively  to  that  of  the 
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other  claues,  may  be  partly  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  London,  which,  in  all  probability,  pos- 
sessed about  250,000  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  more  than  half  a  million 
in  that  of  William;  while  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  country  (almost  five  millions  and  a  half  in 


the  latter  reign)  had  undergone  but  a  slight  aug- 
mentation. The  Bank  of  England  was  founded 
in  1694. 

Hostilities  recommenced  shortly  after  the  ac- 
cession of  A  nne,  the  surviving  daughter  of  James 
II.,  in  1702,  and  continued  until  1713,  with  a 
vast  accession  of  glorv  to  the  British  arms,  di- 
rected by  the  Dulce  of  Marlborough.  'I'he  peace 
of  Utrecht,  by  which  they  were  concluded,  was 
brought  about  by  the  return  of  the  tory  party 
to  power.  England  obtained  bv  it  little  except 
some  extension  of  territory  in  North  America, 
and  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  in  Europe.  The 
union  with  Scotland  (170(>)  was  the  great  domes- 
tic event  of  the  reign. 

The  accession  of  George  I.,  Elector  of  Han- 
over, to  the  throne,  acceding  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1715),  again 
threw  power  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  or  party 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  suppressionof  a  Scotch 
rebellion  strengthened  his  authority.  'J'he  Septen- 
nial Act,  passed  in  the  same  year,  extended  the  du- 
ration of  parliament  to  seven  years,  at  which  term 
it  has  since  remained  fixed.  Their  power  being 
confirmed  by  this  enactment,  the  whigs  main- 
tained the  ascendancy  to  the  end  of  the  reign ;  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  undisturbed, 
except  by  the  excitement  produced  by  the  famous 
South  Sea  scheme  ( 1 721 ),  and  the  violent  though 
temporary  mercantile  distress  which  followed. 
The  peace  of  Western  Europe  was  ^aranteed  by 
the  alliance  of  the  new  line  of  English  sovereigns 
with  France ;  first  under  the  regency,  and  after- 
wards under  the  peaceful  administration  of  Car- 
dinal Fleury :  a  short  war  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  in  1727,  alone  interrupted  it. 

In  that  year  George  I.  died,  and  his  son, 
George  II.,  ascended  the  throne.  This  event 
made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  new  king  being  equally  with  his 
father  attached  to  Sir  Robert  Wulpoie,  the  most 
powerful  minister  the  country  has  ever  known, 
and  also  one  of  the  ablest.  For  twelve  years 
longer  he  continued  to  maintain  peace;  but 
public  clamour,  excited  by  his  politicnl  enemies, 
drove  him,  in  1739,  into  hostilities  with  Spain. 
This  war  was  wholly  of  a  commercial  character, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  Hritish 
merchants  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  those 
vast  American  provinces,  which  the  policy  of 
Spain  kept  closed  against  foreign  commercial 
enterprise.  It  proved  the  ruin  of  Walpolc,  who 
was  driven  from  power,  in  1742,  by  a  combination 
of  seceding  whigs,  tories,  and  Jacobites.  About 
the  same  time  the  interests  of  the  sovereign,  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  involved  the  nation  in  war 
with  France  as  well  as  Spain.  In  1745,  Charles 
Edward,  grandson  of  the  expelled  James  II., 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  immediately  joined 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  Highland  clans. 
At  the  outset  he  met  with  some  extraordinary 
successes,  and  advanced  at  the  luad  of  a  body 
of  Highlanders  as  far  south  as  Derby.  But  being 
joinea  by  but  few  Englishmen,  and  having  re- 
ceived no  support  from  France,  lie  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Scotland,  where  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  terminated  his  ill-starred  enterprise,  and 
the  last  civil  war  that  has  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain.  The  measures  that  were  adopted,  in 
consequence  of  this  outbreak,  for  abolishing 
clanship  in  the  Highlands, and  putting  an  end  to 


hereditary  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  were  of  neat 
advantage  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1748,  this  desultory  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  combinations  in 
which  England  had  engaged  on  the  Continent  had 
been  in  general  unsuccessful :  nor  were  the  termi 
of  the  peace  particularly  favourable  to  her  inter! 
ests.  But  she  may  be  said  to  have  attained  in  it* 
what  she  has  never  since  lost,  a  decided  maritime 
supremacy  over  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
She  entered  it  as  a  competitor,  and  closed  it  » 
mistress  of  the  sea.  Thenceforward  she  hat 
fought  to  preserve,  rather  than  extend,  her  naval 
dominion. 

At  this  period  France  was  peculiarly  anxiom 
to  recover  her  lost  maritime  power,  in  conse- 
quence  of  that  desire  for  extended  colonial  con." 
quest  which  then  swayed  her  councils,  and  seems! 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  active  principle 
of   European  politics   towards    the  middle  of 
last  century.     Disputes  in  the  £.  Indies,  and 
in  N.  America,  together  with  the  continental 
(luarrels  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  brought  about 
the  great  contest  which  commenced  in  175$ 
commonly  called  the  Seven  Years'  War.    For! 
tunately  for  England,  the  management  of  her 
alfairs  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  whose  intluence  over 
their  age,   from  their  power  of  inspiring  and 
directing  enthusiasm,   r.  far  greater  than  the 
highest  talents,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  con- 
nections, but  destitute  of  this  peculiar  faculty 
have  ever  acquired.     Under  the  guidance  of  I'j'tt 
(Lord  Chatham),  her  arms  triumphed  in  everr 
quarter  of  the  globe.     George  1 1.  died  in  the 
middle  of  this  war  (1760),  and  was  succeeded  bv 
George  III.     This  prince,  ill-educated,  obsti'. 
nate,   and  strongly   imbued  with  anti-popular 
prejudices,   withdrew   his  confidence  from  the 
ministry  of  his  grandfather.     Pitt,  unable  any 
longer  to  carry  his  measures,  retired  from  the 
cabinet.      A   new  ministry  succeeded;  and  a 
glorious  war  was  terminated  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  which,  however,  secured  to  England  the 
possession  of  Canada,  and  some  other  iiircrior 
acquisitions. 

The  foreign  dominions  for  which  the  seven 
years'  war  hud  been  undertaken  had  now  acquired 
an  enormous  extension,  and  were  increasing  ra. 
pidly  in  population  and  importance.  Founded 
partly  by  commercial  adventurers,  jiarlly  by  re- 
ligious and  political  refugees,  the  colonies  of  Kng- 
land  on  the  main-land  of  America,  exclusive  af 
Canada,  part  of  Louisiana,  and  Nova  Scotia,  ac- 
quired from  the  French,  were  divided  into  i; 
provinces  or  states,  and  had  24millionsof  inhabi, 
In  the  West  Indies,  England  possessed  Jamaica, 
then  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  of  iht 
W.  Indian  islands,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
colonies.  In  Hindostan,  Lord  Clivc  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  empire,  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  important  prov.  of  Bengal  in  17J7.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  the  realms,  to  the  guvcrnineni 
of  which  George  III.  succeeded.  I 

The  internal  history  of  England,  during  the 
reicns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  evinces  a  graduil 
and  steady  increase  of  national  prosperity,  with- 
out ra]>id  change.  Little  of  the  violent  polltiiil 
and  social  emotions  which  had  agitated  the  pre- 
ceding age,  and  were  again  to  agitate  the  neii, 
was  then  felt  by  tlic  community.  The  Jacobite  ' 
party  wore  gradually  out,  and  was,  in  fact,ncarh 
extinct  in  England  before  the  Scottish  outbreai 
of  1745.  The  laws  uirninst  dissenters,  which  still 
remained  on  the  statute-book,  wcresomodiM 
by  usage,  that  little  political  distinction  remained 
in  priictice  bciwoen  them  and  members  of  tli« 
church.    Th  s  period  has  been  regarded  bysomt 
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\rr!ters,  though  probably  on  no  sufficient  grounds, 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourable  on 
record  as  respects  the  economical  condition  of  the 
lower  claskiiS.     Its  beneficial  influence,  in  this 
respect,  was  probably  owinst  in  part  to  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  or  a  long  and  steady 
continuance  of  productive  years :  —  in  50  years, 
from  1715  to  1765,  only  five  deficient  harvests 
arc  said  to  have   occurred ;    and  the   price   of 
wheat  was  generally  little  more  than  half  what 
it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  centurv. 
The  population  of  the  country  increased  only 
at  a  moderate  rate,  or  from  5,300,000  in  1720, 
to  6,400,000  in  1760 ;  and  the  labourins  classes 
consequently  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  tnis  pros- 
perity in  the  shape  of  high  wages.    The  poor-laws, 
as  managed  at  that  time,  certainly  contributed 
to  prevent  a  more  rapid  augmentation.     Moral 
and  orderly  habiw,  on  the  whole,  characterised 
the  period :  the  violence  of  earlier  times  had  dis- 
appeared; and  the  peculiar  vices  attending  on 
great  wealth  and  manufacturing  industry  had 
Kareely,  as  yet,  begun  to  prevail. 

A  novel  order  of  things  began  with  the  accession 
of  George  HI.  New  moral  and  social  impulses, 
arising  at  the  same  time  with  an  extraordinary 
spread  of  wealth  and  industry,  materially  al- 
tered, in  a  few  years,  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity. The  disputes  respecting  the  expulsion  of 
the  demagogue  Wilkes  from  parliament,  though 
unimportant  in  themselves,  were  the  precursors 
of  great  events  :  they,  for  the  first  time  (at 
least  since  the  commonwealth),  brought  into 
action  a  democratic  party  in  the  state,  hostile 
to  the  old  aristocratic  legislature.  This  party 
spread  most  widely  and  rapidly  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Exaspe- 
rated by  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  to  impose  on  them  a  system  of  taxation, 
and  incited  by  the  sympathy  of  a  considerable 


partv  in  England,  the  thirteen  provinces  of 
N.  America  revolted  in  1776,  and  openly  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  Notwithstanding 
a  gallant  resistance,  they  would  probably  have 
been  subdued,  had  not  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  espoused  their  quarrel.  England  was 
again  involved  in  war  with  the  chief  conti- 
nental nations,  and  maintained,  even  against 
that  formidable  combination,  her  maritime  su- 
premacy. But  she  was  forced  to  relinmiish  her 
dominion  over  her  revolted  colonies,  which  the 
peace  of  1783  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent federal  republic.  In  India,  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  continued  to  make  a  sure  and 
gradual  progress. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  was  followed  by 
ministerial  changes  of  unusual  importance.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  Lord  North, 
the  uiuiopular  minister,  who  had  conducted 
the  war,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  been 
iis  most  violent  opponent,  which  embraced 
most  of  those  great  family  interests  that  had, 
for  a  scries  of  years,  predominated  *n  parlia- 
ment. The  king  disliked,  however,  the  coalition 
ministry;  and  an  attempt  to  invade  his  preroga- 
tivc,  by  a  bill  which  threatened  to  transfer  the 
government  of  India,  in  some  measure,  to  parlia- 
ment, afforded  a  pretext  for  its  dismissal.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  then  called  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  at  the 
early  age  of  '24.  He  had  to  contend  at  the  outset 
with  a  hostile  majority  in  the  H.  of  C,  but  the 
country,  in  which  the  coalition  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  was  decidedly  in  his  favour ;  and  this 
and  the  declared  support  of  the  court  enabled 
him  to  dissolve  parliament,  and  to  secure  a  great 
majority  in  the  new  H.  of  C.  Pitt  now  became 
the  most  powerful  minister  who  had  swayed  the 
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cabinet  since  Walpole.  He  called  to  his  assist- 
ance new  interests,  and  a  new  school  of  politi- 
cians ;  the  member."  of  the  old  oligarchy  either 
came  gradually  into  liis  views,  or  continued 
in  permanent  opposition.  The  country  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  peai'«i  and  in  a  state 
of  great  prosperity,  during  the  first  10  years  of 
his  administration.  But,  in  1793,  it  was  involved 
in  war  with  Franco,  then  in  the  crisis  of  • 
tremendous  revoUili'  n. 

Between  1750  and  ,  770,  the  great  system  of 
canals,  which  now  intersects  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, was  commenced,  and  carried  a  considerable 
way  towards  completion.  In  I7e7.  the  first  great 
step  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by 
the  invention  of  Hargreave's  spinning  jenny. 
Watt's  first  patent  for  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine  was  taken  out  in  1769;  which  is  also  the 
date  of  Arkwright's  patent.  These  great  steps 
in  practical  industry,  taking  place  about  the  sanre 
time,  may  be  regarded  at  once  as  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  sudden  spread  of  commercial  acti- 
vity. At  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  exports 
of  England  amounted  to  about  15,000,000/. ; 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
25,000,000/.  During  the  same  period,  the  na- 
tional debt  had  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  Ame- 
rican war. 

The  events  of  the  three  and  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  its  final  conclusion  in  1815,  are  far  too 
varied  and  manifold  to  be  more  than  alluded  to 
in  this  brief  summary.  It  was  divided  into  two 
periods  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1800  to  1803).  In 
the  first  of  these,  the  British  navy  obtained  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  seas  ;  and  most  of 
the  remaining  colonics  of  France  and  Holland 
fell  into  our  hands.  But  our  military  operations 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  combinations  which  we 
formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  European 
powers,  in  opposition  to  the  French,  were  almost 
uniformly  unfortunate,  Pitt,  suffering  from  the 
ill  success  of  his  measures,  and  determined  not 
to  make  overtures  to  France,  retired  from  office : 
his  place  was  supplied  by  a  ministry  which  was 
broken  up  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  1803, 
and  he  returned  once  more  to  power.  The  last 
great  act  of  his  first  ministry  was  the  union 
with  Ireland;  a  measure  long  contemplated, 
but  hastened  by  the  unfortunate  insurrection 
that  broke  out  in  that  country  in  1798.  The 
union  abolished  the  separate  legislature  of  Ire- 
land; and  introduced  100  new  members  for 
Ireland  into  the  Imperial  H.  of  C,  and  the 
representative  peers  of  Ireland  into  the  H.  of 
Lords. 

The  renewed  war  was  but  little  successful  at 
the  outset,  except  that  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France   were  totally  destroyed  by   Nelson,  at 
TVafalgar.     Pitt  died  in  1806,  after  the  last  of 
the  great    continental  confederacies  had  been 
dissolved  by  the  battle    of    Austerlitz.      But, 
shortly  afterwards,  affairs  took  a  favourable  turn. 
Napoleon,  whose  ambition  was  as  boundless  as 
his  genius  was  transcendent,  having  prevailed 
on  the   Bourbon  princes  of  Spain  to  abdicate 
the  crown,  resolved  to  place  his  brother  Joseph 
on  the  Spanish  throne.     But  in  doing  this,  he 
provoked  a  resistance  that  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated.     I'hough  the  abdicated  princes 
were  the  merest  imbeciles,  and  their  government 
a  tissue  of  abuses,  the  Spaniards  took  arms  in 
defence  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the   nation    thus  wantonly   violated.      The 
English  fanned  the  flame  that  had  thus  been 
excited ;  and  threw  supplies  of  money  and  am- 
munition and  powerful  armies  into  Spain.    At 
3  F 
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first  these  had  but  little  success ;  but  no  sooner 
had  their  command  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke 
(then  General  Wellesley)  of  Wellington,  than 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  Pos- 
sessing in  an  almost  unprecedented  degree  all 
those  qualities  that  go  to  form  a  consummate 
commander,  the  duke  successively  baffled  and 
defeated  all  the  French  generals  that  were  op- 
posed to  him ;  and  finally  expelled  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula. 

Meanwhile  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon, 
which  had  so  long  triumphed  over  every  com- 
bination formed  for  its  overthrow,  was  irre- 
trievably broken  by  the  frosts  and  snows  of 
Russia.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies 
in  1814,  was  followed  by  Napoleon's  abdication  ; 
and  his  short  reign  after  his  return  from  Elba 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
raised  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  and  of  the 
English  general  to  the  highest  pinnacle. 

'Ihe  treaty  of  Vienna  restored,  in  as  far  as 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  world  would 
permit,  Europe  to  its  state  previously  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Ilcvolution.  Ex- 
cept the  important  advantage  of  being  secured 
against  the  danger  of  attack  by  a  too  fonnid- 
able  neighbour,  England  gained  little  by  the 
war.  She  restored  Java,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
colonial  possessions  that  had  fallen  into  her 
hands  during  its  progress,  retaining  only  Malta, 
the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Trinidad,  and  some 
other  places  in  the  West  Indies.  In  India, 
thQ  conquest  of  Mysore  in  1799,  and  success- 
ful wars  with  the  Maharattas,  left  her  mis- 
tress of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
either  in  direct  sovcreii;;iity,  or  as  protector  of 
the  native  princes. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  Driti.sh  nation 
during  this  protracted  struggle  were  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale.  During  its  latter  years  the 
public  revenue  amounted  to  nearly  60,0(K).{XX)/. 
a  year,  and  nearly  5<K),(XX)  men  were  employed 
ill  the  national  service  by  sim  and  land:  and 
in  addition  to  the  sums  riiised  by  taxation,  above 
(J(X).000,0()U/.  were  added  U>  the  naliunal  debt 
during  the  course  of  the  contest.  Still,  however, 
the  whole  period,  from  IHOJ  to  18 !.'),•  was  one  of 
great  und  ra]>idly  increasing  national  prosperity. 
IJut  the  truth  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  tliis  pros])erity  is  in  part  to  he  as- 
cribed to  that  very  increase  of  our  burdens  whiih 
the  war  occasioned  :  and  the  rest  is  to  he  mainly 
accounted  for  liy  the  inlluencs  of  that  woiiderriil ; 
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career  of  discovery  and  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery and  manufactures,  which,  having  begun 
previously  to  the  war,  continued  to  gain  new 
strength  throughout  the  whole  contest. 

The  reign  of  George  III.,  the  longest  in  our 
annals,  ended  in  1820.     For  several  years  before 
his  death,  he  had  laboured  under  mental  al  ienation 
the  royal  authority  being  exercised  by  his  son' 
with  the  title  of  prince  regent.     During  the  lo 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  perhaps  the 
most  selfish  and  sensual  of  our  monarchs,  the 
peace  of  Europe,  in  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned,  was   interrupted  only  by  the  short 
hostilities  of  1827  against  the  lurks,  in  behalf 
of  the  insurgent  Greeks.     At  home,  the  cuuntry 
was  agitated  by  the  unsuccessful  effort  inado  by 
the  king  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his  wifi' 
Caroline  of   Brunswick,   and  by  a  continued 
Struggle  between  the  two  great  whig  and  tory 
parties,  taking  the  terms  in  their  widest  accept. 
ation.     But  the  progress  of  the  country— the 
vast  increase  of  manufactures  and  coininerce 
and  consequently  of  the  town  population,  Mncc 
the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  in  IVM  — 
had  greatly  strengthened  the  whig,  or  popular 
party.     Civil  disabilities  of  all  kinds  were  loudly 
objected  to '  the  abuses  incident  to  the  nomina- 
tion, or,  as  it  was  called,  rotten  borough  system 
were  denounced ;  and  a  demand  for  a  reniodeU 
ling  of  the  elective  system  and  of  the  H.  of  ('. 
was  raised,  which,  being  supported  by  the  great 
bulk   of   the  town   pop.,   and  being,  also,  in 
itself  just  and  reasonable,  could  not  be  Ions 
resisted.     In  1828,  the  Test  Act,  which,  thouch 
obsolete   in    fact,   still    imposed    nominiil  ilis. 
abilities  on  Protestant  disscnter.i,  was  repeaN; 
and  in  1829,  the  barriers  which  had  .so  loiijitii. 
eluded. Horn.  Catholics  from  the  legislature  wm- 
removed.      These  changes,   by  increasing  ihc 
popular  influence,  paved  the  way  for  that  iin-at 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  II.  of  ('  whicli 
will  long  distinguish  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
An  outline  of  the  Heform  Act,  and  an  esliniale 
of  the  alterations  which  it  introduced  into  ilic 
character  of  the  legislature,  are  given  under  ihi' 
head    "Constitution."      The    eniancipalion  (if 
slaves  throughout  the  Hritish  dominions,  amlilic 
introduction  of  the  new  system  fur  the  adtniiii. 
strntion  of  the   Poor-laws,   are   the  only  oiIi.t 
measures   of  importance    in   this   rcli;ii,  ulinii 
terminated  on  tin-  2()lh  of  June,  1H.')7;  uhenilii' 
Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Dukeiit'Kiii;, 
and  grand-daughter  of  George  III,,  succeeded  lu 
the  crown. 
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ENKHUYSEN. 

ENKHUYSEN,  or  ENKHUIZBN,  a  sea-port  town 
of  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  small 
neninsula  in  the  Zuydor.Zee,  27  m.  N.E.  Amsterdam. 
Pop  7.000.  It  is  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  has 
a  harbour  formerly  much  frequented  by  trading  ves- 
,c|g  but  which  is  now  nearly  useless,  fTom  havinff 
been  filled  up  with  sand.  The  town  contains  seTcral 
churches,  a  fine  town-hall,  and  a  large  cannon-foundry  ; 
and  bv  means  of  a  canal,  it  still  commands  n  considerable 
trade  particularly  in  salt-fish.  During  the  ICth  and  I7th 
ci>ntune8,  the  herring  fisheries  employed  many  of  the  in- 
habitant!, whose  number  at  that  time  amounted  to  I2,(X)0. 
Fnlihursen  was  founded  in  1200;  in  1&14  it  was  all  but 
destroyed  bv  an  inundation.    (Uautier,  ^c.) 

ENNIS,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland,  co. 
Clare,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  prov.  Munster,  on  the 
VerKUS.  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  20  m. 
N  W.  Limerick.  Pop.,  in  IS21,  6,701  j  in  1831,  7,711: 
biit  the  new  pari,  bor.,  which  includes  an  area  of  409 
"cres,  had  in  1831  a  pop.  of  9,727.  Catholics  are  to  Pro- 
testants in  the  proportion  of  about  5  to  I.  It  is  meanly 
ivnd  irregularly  built,  and  most  part  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  are  mere  cabins.  In  fact,  of  1,390  houses  in  the 
l)or  no  fewer  than  820  arc  thatched :  the  streets  are  only 
partially  paved  and  lighted.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  parish  church,  an  extensive  H.  Cath.  chapel,  used  as 
the  cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  2  convents, 
nieeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  a 
school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  a  Catholic 
college,  a  national  school,  the  county  court-house, 
gaol,  in'lirmary,  fever  hospital,  a  house  of  industry,  and 
a  barrack.  The  constabulary  and  the  revenue  police 
have  stations  here.  Hacns  are  held  annually  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Under  the  charter  of  James  1.  of  1012, 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  provost  and  12  free  bur- 
cesses.  This  body  returned  2  mcras.  for  the  bor.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  Union  ;  and  it  subse- 
ouently  returned  I  mem.  to  the  Imp.  H.  of  C.  till  the 
Ileforin  Act,  when  the  limits  of  tlie  bor.  were  enlarged, 
1)  alreadv  stated,  and  the  10/.  freeholders  admitted  to 
the  franchise.  Uegistered  electors,  in  IH38-39,  29H. 
Since  this  change  in  the  mode  of  election,  the  corpo- 
ration has  been  virtually  extinct.  The  assizes  for  the 
CO.  are  held  here  j  as  are  general  sessions  in  Jan., 
.April,  and  Oct.,  petty  sessions  on  Fridays,  and  a  manor 
court  In  the  suburb  of  Cliniroad  occasionally  for  pleas 
til  the  amount  of  10/.  The  co.  prison,  built  on  the 
railiating  plan,  contains  73  cells,  and  12  other  prison 
rooms.  The  average  number  ol'prisoners,  in  1837,  was 
113;  the  number  of  convictions  ItiO,  none  of  which  were 
eipi'tal.  There  are  no  manufactures,  but  there  is  a  dls- 
lllle'V  near  the  town,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural produce,  most  part  of  which  Is  conveyed  ilovirn 
the  river  by  lighters  to  Clare,  2  m.  distant,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  is  thence  shipped 
for  Kngland  and  other  parts.  The  value  of  the  exi)orts 
in  injii  amounted  to  10,617/.  Markets  are  held  on  'I'ues- 
il.ivs  and  Saturilays,  and  fairs  on  9tli  April,  Utli  May, 
Ut  Aug.,  3d  .Sept.,  11th  Oct.,  and  3<l  Dec.  Post- 
(ilUce  revenue  In  1830,  820/. ;  In  1830,  1,032/.  Hrnnchec 
III'  the  Agricultural,  Provincial,  and  National  Imnks 
were  npcneil  In  IS34-3.'i-3G.  (Buundary  lUjmil;  Hail- 
mil  Up. ;  Stnlist.  Siirvii/.) 

KNNIsroUrUY,  a  thriving  Inland  tjiwn  of  Ireland, 
CO.  Wcxfiii'il,  prov.  1,1'hister,  on  the  Slaney,  13  m. 
N.V.W,  Wexfiird.  Pup.,  in  IK2I,  3,.W7  i  In  1831,  ft.y.W. 
It  Is  rom.nitically  situated  on  the  declivities  of  steep 
lulls  (in  each  side  the  river,  that  is  hero  eross-Hl  by 
ahrldKc:  it  In  navlgalile  bv  large  barges,  to  facilitate 
llie  liiadlug  and  niiloailiiiK  of  which  extensive  quays  have 
b,cn  ciiujtrmti'il.  It  Is  well  hullt.  The  public  bnlld- 
{ii|[i  ari'  the  parish  church.  It.  Cath.  chapel,  convent, 
meeting  houii's  I'nr  IJoakers  and  MethiidlstK,  a  large 
irhiiiil,  alnisliiHiscs,  .1  fever  h(is|iltal  and  (llspensary,  a 
iiMrlvi'l-hiiii.e,  ami  a  ciiiirt-houiie:  the  ancient  enttlr  li 
Mill  sUiiiling.  The  coriioratliiii,  under  a  charter  (if 
J.imes  I.,  in  1011,  consists  of  a  portreeve,  12  bnrgessen, 
mid  ,1 1'liunnoiially  :  It  sentlmeins.  to  the  Irish  II.  of 
I.  nil  th"  I'liliin,  when  It  was  dliifraiu'hised.  (ieiieral 
ii'oliins  are  held  at  Faster  and  Michaelmas,  and  petty 
si'isions  nil  'I'lnirsdays.  The  town  In  a  innstahulary 
it.itliin.  There  it,  here  an  earthenware  nianiil'iictiiry, 
tan-virils,  lirewerles,  a  niiie-widk,  lliinr. mills,  and  ii 
ili'tlllcry.  Duty  was  paid  In  18.10  on  73,890  liushels  of 
limit,  and  14,777  gallons  of  wliMiy.  A  brisk  trade  Is 
k|it  III!  ditli  Wexford  by  the  river.  Market'  on 
Thursdays  and  .Saturdays  ;  fain  on  2llth  Jan.,  21st  Feb., 
•Jl.l  Marih,  2.Vh  April,  loth  Mav,  7lh  June,  Nh  July, 
:l(ith  Aug.,  191I1  .s<>|ii  ,  inth  Oil.i  IMh  Nov..  and  21st 
Dec.  Piiil-iilllce  rin.ime  In  Kin,  hM>I.  ;  In  1830,  l,ll!Mi/. 
Ilranchi's  (if  the  Auiicultnral  and  National  banks  were 
u|mi('(l  III  |h;i.i. 

I!nnl«c(irthy  owes  Its  origin  tii  thn  castle,  still  In  good 
preservatliin,  built  here  hy  lliiyinond  le  tiros,  who 
msrrlcd  a  sUtcr  of  Strnn^how.  In  IHP.I  It  was  taken  hy 
t'riimwell  On  the  Vntli  of  May,  1798,  It  fell,  alter  a 
■.iiiguliiary  cuulllct,  Into  the  liaiids  of  the  rebels.     The 
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latter  afterwards  cslabliihed  their  head-quarters   on 

t  Vinegar  Hill,  which  commands  the  town.    Here  they 

i  were  attacked,  and  driven  from   their   position  with 

great  loss  by  the  jroyal  forces  under  Lorcl  Lake  on  the 

21st  of  June,  1798.    (Stat.  Surv.f  Railway  Rep.  1  Plow- 

den'i  Ireland,  H.  456—479,  8vo.  ed.) 

;     ENNISKILLEM,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  oi 

Ireland,  eo.  Fermanagh,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  pror. 

Ulster,  beautifully  situated  on  an  island  on  the  river  or 

strait  connecting  the  two  principal  divisions  of'Lough 

Erne,  85  m.  N.N.W.  Dublin.    Pop.  in  1C31,  6,116  j  but  • 

the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  as  fixed  by  the  Boundary 

Act,  extend  beyond  the  island,  embracing  in  all  an  area 

j  of  156  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  0,796.    It  has  suburbs 

on  Its  E.  and  W.  sides,  on  the  mainland,  with  which  it 

communicates  by  2  handsome  bridges :  it  consists  princi- 

■  pally  of  a  main  street,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  "  It  has  in- 

>  creased  much  of  late  years,  and  is  still  enlarging  rapidly, 

and  Improving.    There  is  an  excellent  market,  and  com 

in  considerable  quantities  is  sold  here.     House-rent  ii 

exceedingly  high,  much  more  so  even  than  in  Dublin, 

particularly  in  the  lower  class  of  houses  in  the  main 

,  street;  some  of  which,  that  in  ordinary  situations  in 

other  towns,  would  not  bring  more  than  4/.  or  5/.,  are 

here   let   at   from   11/    to  12/.,  or   guineas,  a  year." 

,  (Boundary  Report.)     Under   a  charter   of   James   I. 

In  1613,  the  corporation  consists  of  a  provost,  14  bur- 

fess"«,  and  a  commonalty.  It  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish 
1.  of  C,  and  since  the  Union  has  sent  1  mem.  to  the 
Imperial  H.  ofC.  Uegistered  electors  in  1838.a9,  242. 
A  bor.  court  is  held  on  Thursday  for  the  recovery  of 
small  sums.  Tiie  co.  assizes  are  held  here,  a:  are  the 
geni'ral  and  petty  sessions.  The  public  building* 
are  the  parish  church,  a  H.  Cath.  ehapel,  meeting' 
houses  for  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  an  infirmary, 
with  a  dispensary,  a  linen  hall,  barracks,  and  the  co. 
court-house  and  prison.  The  prison,  on  the  radiat- 
ing plan,  has  SO  single  cells,  and  10  other  rooms  for 
prisoners,  their  average  number  in  1837  being  111  : 
the  convictions  in  the  same  year  were  265,  of  which  3 
were  capital.  Leather  is  manufactured  to  a  small  * 
extent,  and  there  are  2  distilleries  and  a  brewery :  duty 

,  was  paid  in  1836  on  33,268  gall,  of  whisky,  and  4,214 
bush,  of  malt  grain.  The  trade  consists  in  timber,  coal, 
and  slate,  brought  by  water  from  Beleek,  having  been 

I  previously  carried  there  from   Ballyshannon  by  land. 

'  Mfirkets  are  ludd  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  fairs  on 
thu  loth  of  every  month,  except  March,  May,  and  Aug. 
Post-otfice  revenue,  In  1830,  898/.;  In  1836,  1,097/.  A 
branch  of  the  provincial  bank  was  opened  in  1831,  and 
branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  Ulster  banks  in  183C. 
Three  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

'  Mr,  Inglis  speaks  In  the  most  favourable  terms  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country  round  Ennlsklllen,  and  of  the 
town  It-elf.  "  I  found  it  one  of  the  most  respectable 
towns  I  hud  seen  in  Ireland  ;  and  Its  population  by  far 
the  most  resp<<ctable-looking  that  I  had  anywhere  yet 
seen.  It  abounds  in  respectable  shops ;  and  I  never  saw 
Bhojis  better  filled  than  they  were  on  the  market  day. 
I  understand  that  manv  of  the  tradespeople  are  wealthy, 
and  that  the  retail  trade  Is  brisk  and  prolltable.  The 
town  stands  almost  wholly  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Ennis- 
klllen,"    (Iiiglis't  Inland,  ii.   152,)      The  corporation 

'  revenue,  derived  principally  from  tolls,  amounts  to 
about  0(K)/,  a  year. 

I  From  its  position,  the  \iossessinn  of  Enniiklllen  hai 
always  been  of  Importance  in  Irish  contests.  It  dis- 
tinguished itself  during  the  war  of  1089,  by  its  attach- 
nient  to  the  liberal  side,  and  by  its  resisting  and  defeat- 
ing a  superior  force  sent  to  reduce  it  by  James  II.  Part 
of  the  brave  defenders  of  Fnnlskillen  were  subsequently 
formed  Into  n  reghneut  of  cavalry,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  I'lnnlsklllen  dragoons, 

F.S'NS.ot  I'.NS.alown  of  I'piier  Austria,  drr,  Trann, 
on  the  I'.nns,  near  Its  junelhm  with  the  Danube,  10  m,  8. 
F,  Idiir,.  Pop.  3,118.  The  town,  which  is  placed  upim 
a  sleep  hill,  U  well  Imllt,  and  einitaiiH  it  lotty  tower 
iTeeted  bv  the  Kmiieror  Maximilian,  The  expense  of 
building  tne  old  walls  iif  Fnn<  was  defrayal  by  a  part  of 
the  ransiun  of  lllchard  I,  of  Kngl.nid.  Funs  possesses 
some  linen,  steel,  and  hardware  niunnfiu'tories,  and  brew- 
eries. It  Is  aiip|io^e(l  to  stand  upon  or  near  the  site  of 
the  an.  l.aurim'uni,  where  n  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians toiik  plaee  iinih'r  (iaierlns  in  1104.  Many  Itoman 
antlipillles  have  been  found  In  its  vli  hilty, 

I'.NtIS  (an.  A-:»us).  a  marlt.  town  of  Turkey  In 
I'lirope,  sanjliic  of  (ialllpoU,  at  the  extremity  of  a  mug, 
low,  narrow  t(nigiie  of  land  I'oriniiiK  the  S,  fiinindary  of 
theliiilfof  F.nni,,  .tOm.  N.W.  Calllpidl,  lat.  40"  11' 58" 
N.,  long,  25'  .'.H'  41"  F,  I'op.  7,IHKI,  i"  Being  sitiinted 
ne.ir  the  mouth  of  the  Marltsn,  It  Is,  In  fact,  the  seaport 
of  Adrlanople,  and  Is  very  iiilvantageoniily  sltiiatml  for 
e(uninerce;  hut  "  owing  to  the  lilind  and  stupid  liiillf- 
feri'iii'e  of  the  Turks,  a  sand-bank,  which  Increases  every 
ye.ir,  has  been  nltnned  to  hirin  at  the  entrance  In  the 
piirt.      The    coiisei|iieiiee   Is,   that    the   town   stands   In 

I  pools  and  swamps  of  water,   which  nut  only  produce 
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postilential  fevers  that  extend  to  Adriannple,  but  are  the 
greateit  impediment!  to  trade.  Formerly,  large  vesiiols 
used  to  enter  the  port;  but  now  even  the  small  craft 
from  Smyrna  are  obliged  to  unload  outside  the  bank." 
(Keppel't  Journey  across  Ihe  Balkhans,  I.  253.)  The 
Maritta  is  navigable   up  to  Adrianople  in  winter  and 

Sring  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  but  in  summer 
e  sea  craft  only  ascend  as  far  as  Demotico.    (See 
Adrianople.) 

ENTRE  UOURO  E  MINHO,  a  prOV.  of  Portugal, 
which  sec. 

EPEKIES,  a  fortifled  town  of  Opner  Hungary,  co. 
Saros,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  1  arcza,  an  affluent 
of  the  Tlieiss,  and  near  tne  Carpatliians,  UO  m.  N.H. 
Pesth  ;  lat.  48°  58'  iV  N.,  long.  il°  1.V49"  E.  Pop.,with 
its  suburbs,  7,(i50.  It  is  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in 
this  part  of  Hungary,  and  contains  4  Catliolic  churclies,  a 
Lutheran  church,  chapter-liuuse,  synagogue,  co.  and  vown 
hails  ;  a  Catholic  gj'mnasium  and  liigli  school,  Lutheran 
college,  episcopal  library,  and  a  place  of  resort  fur  the 
religious  termed  "  Calvary,"  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bi- 
shop of  tile  United  Greek  church,  and  tlie  scat  of  the 
board  of  government  for  Hungary  on  this  side  the 
Theiss.  Itsinhali.  manufacture  linen  fabrics,  for  which 
this  town  is  noted,  woollen  and  hem|icn  cloths,  earthen- 
ware, and  beer ;  and  have  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
corn,  and  cattle.  Epcries  is  surroundi^d  with  gardens, 
and  a  great  deal  or  flax  is  raised  in  its  vicinity.  Tlie 
town  is  ill  supplied  with  water  for  drinking ;  near  it 
are  some  warm  chalybeate  springs  used  as  baths ;  and 
at  no  great  distance  is  the  royal  salt  mine  of  Souv&r. 
{Ocster.  Kat.  Encycl. ;  Berghaua.) 

EPERNAY  (an.  Aqiuc  Vcrennes),  a  town  of  France, 
dip.  Marne,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Marne,  whlcli  is  hero 
crossed  by  a  liandsome  stone  bridge  of  7  arches,  'in  m. 
W.N.W.  Chalons.  Pop.  (lH3(i)  5,444.  It  was  lor- 
merly  a  place  of  some  strength  ;  but  its  walls  and  ditch 
are  now  fallea  into  a  state  of  decay.  Though  irregular. 
It  is  neat  and  well  built.  In  one  of  its  open  spaces  is  a 
handsome  new  church,  of  the  Doric  order.  Knernay 
has  a  theatre,  a  communal  college,  and  a  public  library, 
containing  10,00(1  vols. ;  and  is  tho  Feat  of  a  sub-pre- 
fecture and  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, lint  the  grand  dlitinction  of  Epernay  consists 
In  its  being  the  principal  entnitil  for  tlie  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  l)est  of  which  are  produced  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Its  celebrated  wine  vaults  are  exca- 
vated in  tho  chalk  rock  nn  which  the  town  is  built. 
They  are  admirably  tilted  for  the  stowagi-  and  ininrove- 
meiit  of  the  wine,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  as  solid  as  if 
they  were  supported  by  arclies.  Tin*  wini'S  are  classed 
par  IrciUes,  that  Is,  parcrus,  or  growths.  Few  tr.ivcllers 
iiass  through  Km-riiay  withinit  visiting  these  vaults. 
This,  however,  Is  not  always  free  from  danger,  es- 
pecially  with  newly  botlled  wine,  in  the  niunths  of 
June  and  August,  when  the  vine  is  in  bloss<iui,  and 
when  the  grape  begins  tii  ripen.  At  siu'li  periods  the 
bottles  frequently  exphHle  with  great  violence ;  and 
fatal  accidents  have  in  consiijuence  happened  to  work- 
men and  visiters,  who  have  neglected  to  use  the  pre- 
caution of  covering  themselves  with  iron  masks  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

E|)einay  lias  sustained  several  sieges,  es|)eciallr  that 
In  which  It  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  in  \Wi.  Previously 
to  that  iierlod  it  had  been  burnt  by  Francis  I,,  to  prevent 
Its  falling  Into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  (Iliiffo.  art. 
Martu- :  Dirt,  (Ihigraiih..  .yr. ;   (UtIii'U  V'hW.m,  \<VJ .  I 

HPilK.SlI.S,  an  ancient  and  now  rulneii  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  callwl  liy  I'liny  the  light  of  Asia  — /«mrM  Am.,- 
(Ilisl.  Silt.  lib.  V.  %  W.),  ami  fmnous  alike  in  sacred  and 
prolane  history,  on  ihe  8.  side  of  the  I'aynter,  near  its 
cmlMiuchnre  on  the  W.  co.nt  of  Ionia,  and  nc'ar  tlic> 
miMlern  vi'iage  of  AUalnck,  3h  ni.  .S.  S.  F.  Smyrna. 
The  e|H>ch  iif  its  foundation  Is  very  remote,  lielug  a»- 
eriliod  by  some  to  the  Aniaions ;  lint  It  KOli«ei|iii'ntly 
received  a  colony  of  Ionian  Creeks  under  AndriHliis. 
the  son  of  CiNlrus  i  and  llienceluith  ociiiiiled  adlktin- 
guiihed  iilace  among  tlie  twelve  iiiiileclerateil  Ionian  i  ilie^ 
of  Asia  Minor.  From  Ihe  rein(it»st  perliHl,  l'plie«in  wan 
celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Diana,  hence  caiiiil  the  Fjihe- 
slan  giHldess,  in  its  immediate  vlilnity  \  ami  on  being 
(M'tleged  by  ('rtesus,  the  inhali.  made  hii  olfeiliig  iil  their 
city  to  Diana,  uniting  It  to  Inr  temple  by  a  rope  7  stadia 

(7-Hlhs  m.)  In  length,  (i/i-rorf.  lib.  I.  \  V<i.)    Siil (neiitlv 

III  this  ihtIikI  the  original  city  was  gradually  almiulo I, 

Ati't  a  new  one  grew  up  round  the  teiiiiiii' ;  but  its  sltii- 
ath'ii  was  au»ln  chaligi'd,  espi-claliy  hy  liie  interfervni-e  iil 
I.ynimai'lius,  who  Is  said  to  have  cotii|H'lled  a  portion  nf 
the  liihab.  to  resort  to  a  new  town  he  liinl  liiillt  on  higher 
ground.  Fpheniis,  Miletus,  nod  the  otliir  loiil.ni  rltlea, 
were  early  diMlngulilied  by  their  ciinimerie,  and  be- 
laine  among  Ihe  greatest  etnporiiiiii*  of  the  am  lent  world 
The    wealili    they    bad   lliiis   aeciiimilated   eiialiied    the 

lonlans  to  erect   at  their  Jolnl   ex| se  tfiiilum  a  lulu 

Asii,  Pliii.  lib.  xxxvt.  {'^I.l  a  miblrteniple  III  liiiiioiir  iif 
Olaaa,  in  which  was  placeil  her  ImaKe  In  Ivory,  •aid  to 
have  twen  sent  down  Irum  licavcii  by  Joplter,  but  wlilcb 
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was  really  the  work  of  an  artist  name4  Canitia.  (J>;,« 
lib.  xix.  }4.)  Tills  sacred  edifice,  accounted  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  its  time,  escaped  that  destruction  in 
which  all  the  other  Greek  temples  of  Asia  Minor  were 
involved  througli  the  impotent  lury  of  Xerxes,  after  his 
expulsion  from  Greece.  But  it  soon  after  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  insane  rage  for  notoriety  of  an  obscure  imiividual 
of  the  name  of  Herostrntus,  who,  to  perpetuate  his  me 
mory,  set  fire  to  the  temple  1  (  Val.  Max.  lib.  viii.  s  14  \t 
This  event  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  niglit  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  ( Cicero  de  Niil.  Deorum 
lib.  11.  5 '27.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  Alexander  offered 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  provided  he  were  allowed  to  inscribe 
his  name  on  the  front ;  but  this  was  declined  hy  the 
Ephesians,  who,  principally  at  their  own  cost,  but  partly 
also,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  others,  raised  a 
new  temple  to  tlic  goddess  far  transcending  its  prede- 
cessor, and  such  as  entitled  it  to  be  rankled  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  tlie  world.  To  lessen  the  risk  of  In. 
jury  from  earthquakes,  it  was  built  on  the  margin  of  j 
marsh.  Its  foundations  costing  an  immense  expense.  It 
was  425  ft.  in  lengtli,  220  do.  In  breadth,  and  adnrnni  hy 
127  columns  of  tho  Ionic  order,  eadi  fiO  ft.  in  heiuhL 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nal.  lib.  xxxvi.  I)  14.)  The  altar  was  the  wwli 
of  Praxiteles  ;  tlie  famous  sculiitor  Scopas  also  contri. 
buted  to  the  embellishment  ul^the  fane,  wliich,  ainuni; 
otiier  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  art,  could  boast  of  a  noble  picture 
of  Alexander  tho  Great,  by  Apelles,  a  native  of  the  (.itv 
An  extensive  sanctuary  was  attaclied  to  tlie  temple ;  hiit 
this  privilege  was  annulled  by  Tiberius,  on  account  of  the 
abuses  to  which  it  k^. 

The  worship  of  Diana  was  Intrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
number  of  priests  (Estialures  and  Kssenes),  and  a  select 
band  of  virgin  priestesses  ;  and  to  prevent  the  elKuire  of 
any  breach  of  that  chastity  so  dear  to  the  giiddets,  the 
former  were  cmasculate<l.  (.S'fj'aAo,  lib.  xiv.  p. fill.)  \ 
great  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  was  annually  celehraled 
at  I']phesu8,  under  the  presidency  of  Aiiarchs,  or  ile. 
puties  sent  by  the  different  Ionian  cities,  wlileli  was  re- 
sorted to  not  only  by  crowds  of  visiters  from  all  parts  wf 
Ionia,  but  also  from  all  parts  of  Greece  and  Maitna 
Grecia,  or  S.  Italy.  (James  were  then  celebrnteil  wiili 
extraordinary  magnificence  ;  and  the  city  was  eruuilnl 
witli  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  trallic,  as  well  a<  uf 
religion. 

Uwing  to  tho  gradual  filling  np  of  the  harbmir  hy  (he 
deposits  broiiglit  down  by  the  river,  tlie  conniiereed'l  llii' 
city  was  laid  under  consiilerable  dilliiulties  ;  but  everyone 
knows  that,  though  it  liad  uiuiergone  many  vieis,Hii,lc.i, 
it  had  lost  nothing  of  its  ancient  f<nneand  celehritv  uhiiiii 
was  visited  by  St.  Paul.  Altliough,  liowever,  tiie  eryilmi 
was,  "  Great  Is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  "  ( Aels.  xls. 
28.  ,14.)  her  worship  was  doomed  speedily  to  (hrlitu'. 
St.  Paul  resiiled  here  for  3  years  ;  and  fouiuli  il  a  ehiinli 
that  iMTame,  as  it  were,  the  metropolis  of  .Vsia.  (.\('ii, 
XX.  31.)  Among  his  other  enormities,  Nero  Is  laiillo 
have  despoiled  the  temple  of  Diana  of  several  uf  Its 
sacred  olrerlngs,  anil  of  a  large  amoiint  of  tnu^iire.  Hut 
it  recovereel,  in  sonie  degree,  from  this  attack  ;  hiiiI  nn. 
tinned  to  attract  some  portion  of  its  ancient  veneialimj. 
till  it  was  lliially  liiiriied  liy  the  (iiiths  In  tlie  rejua  ef 
Gallienus.  Hesiili'S  Apelles,  his  great  rival  l'arrli,i>iu<. 
Ileraclltus  the  philoKopher,  lIlp|Hiiiax  the  pint,  .Ute- 
midorus  the  geographer,  Ke.  were  natives  of  l'!phe>ii<; 
but  Its  liihab.  were  dlstlnguislied  more  hy  their  iolii|i. 
tuousness,  rctinement,  and  trallic,  tlian  by  tliiir  laxelur 
learning  or  phllosiipliy.  They  are  also  said  to  liaviTiirii 
addicted  to  sorcery,  and  siiili  like  arts.  What  uerc 
called  the  I'lihiiiitn  lillirs,  appear  to  have  liecii  ni,i|;i«l 
symliiils  liisrrlbed  on  llie  crown,  girdle,  and  fiei  1,1  iiii' 
statue  of  Di.in.i,  ill  the  great  ti'iii|ile  :  and  it  uas  in- 
lieved  that  whoever  promiiiiiced  tlii'in,  ii.id  InrihKilli.ill 
that  he  desired!  {iiiljlion,  cap.  id.  i  DiiiiciinniK  iif 
I'liniur,  art.  /.//Ar".*.-. ) 

The  walls,  which  may  he  still  traced,  enihr.iee,  a.enr.l. 
lug  III  I'liciK  ke.  a  circuit  ofaboilt  I  in.  llc>iile«  its  liiii|'li 
I'.|>licsiis  had  many  noMc  buildings,  among  u  liirh  iii.ii  <ii:l 
be  triici'il  the  ruiiis  01'  a  circus,  a  theatre.  |(yiiiii.i>liini, 
Xc.  ;  hilt  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  ami  nthir  i"ii- 
viililons  of  nature,  have  ciimpleti'il  the  niiii  Mlihi-  niii'' 
f.inious  city  ;  and  her  ancient  niagiilllcencc  is  liiiliniliilliy 
the  extent,  rHtlier  than  llif  preservation  of.  her  reiiisiiii. 
The  aiiclvnt  aqueduct,  of  which  u  jiortloii  Mill  exiili. 
I>  ascrilied  to  the  Greek  emperors.  Ilir  "cimllollii 
has  Ih'i'II  removed  out  ol  Ills  pl.ice."  ( Itev.  11.  '1  t 
III  i7li4.  wliril  I'phesiia  was  visilnl  hy  Dr.  I  li1in<llrr 
"  its  population  coiialsti'd  of  a  lew  Greek  |h ^l^.llll^  liuiiii 
III  extreme  writchediiess,  di'pciideiice,  aiel  iii-eMi.iliilil) . 
the  representatives  of  an  llliislriniis  pc.ihic,  .iiel  in- 
habiting  the  unck  of  their  greatness;  snine  lln'iili- 
structure  i<(  the  gl.irhiiis  eilllh  es  w  lili  h  tliiy  iiK'iI: 
some  lieniath  the  vaults  iil  the  stalliiiii.  <>inv  llir 
crowded   ■ceiie  of   tiieir  difersians;    iniil   fiiiie  In  ll' 

•  The  lirniiH  I'.ninill  of  Iniils  inideaiotir"!  !.•  (Il<«|'l"nl  Iki 
III'  rnillst*,  liT  iMs.iuK  A  i|.»  ri-f  llmt  hi*  niitiii-  vti.Hiht  tus  Ir  iitm 
Ininisl.  I  ur  l„4/.  .\,<l.  nfi..lilr.ii.  M'<  III  lliil  II  OS,  ileulilMI) 
thv  ItitUrljli  'I  hciili'iiiqius.  |ltl/.  N<i#.  liM  IMjirtf.) 
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abrupt  precipice,  In  the  lepulchres  which  received  their 
aihcs.  *  •  •  Such  are  the  present  citizens  of  Kphe- 
•iis  and  such  Is  the  condition  to  which  that  renowned 
Jilv  has  been  gradually  reduced.  It  was  a  ruinous 
nlace  when  the  Em|ieror  Justinian  filled  Constantinople 
with  its  statues,  and  raised  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  on 
Its  columns.  Since  then  It  has  been  almost  quite  ex- 
hausted. Its  streets  are  obscured,  and  overgrown. 
A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  It  for  shelter  from  the 
sun  at  noon  ;  and  a  noisy  flight  of  crows  from  the  quar- 
ries seemed  to  insult  its  silence.  We  heard  the  par- 
trid«c  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  stadium. 
The  glorious  |x)mp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer 
remembered ;  and  Christianity,  which  was  there  nursed 
l,v  apostles,  and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until 
it  im'reaseil  to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  In  an 
existence  hardly  visible."  (Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  1.50. 
Jtoed.i  see  also  the  Antiquitiei  qf  Ionia  by  the  Dilet- 
tnnli'  Such'ty,  where  plates  and  measurements  are  given 
of  ihe  principal  extant  ruins  ;  Tourntfort,  11.  613— .523. ; 
Ancient  Universal  History,  vil.  416.  8vo.  ed. ;  Cramer's 
lH(.Vinor,l.363,&c.) 

Kl'INAL,  a  town  of  France,  dfp,  Vosges,  of  which 
it  Is  the  cap.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Moselle,  36  m.  S.S.E. 
Kancv  6.5  m.  N.N.K.  Besancon,  and  2U3  m.  E.S.E. 
Paris  i  lat.  4»°  10'  M''  N.,  long.  6-3  27'  12"  E.  Pop. 
(is;iii)  8,742.  It  was  formerly  fortifled  with  ramparts, 
ami  defended  by  a  castle  i  but  of  these,  only  the  ruins  of 
the  latter  now  remain.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
though  ill  paved,  Is  clean:  it  has  quays  and  ilne  pro- 
menades niong  the  river.  The  principal  puldic  build- 
iiics  are  tl'.c  barracks,  hotel  of  the  prefecture,  2  hos- 
Hitais,  the  church,  theatre,  public  library  with  17,0(H) 
vdU.,  and  a  museum  of  paintings  and  antiouities. 
Fpiii'al  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
a  chamher  of  manufactures,  and  a  communal  college. 
It  has  a  society  of  emulation,  schools  of  linear  design  and 
music,  and  a  gratuitous  course  of  midwifery  ;  mamifac- 
ture- of  embroidery  and  lace,  linens,  stockings,  pottery, 
n,i|ier,  and  oil ;  and  some  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  iron,  deals, 
aii'l  other  timber.  It  Is  said  to  have  l)een  founded  in 
the  llUh  century:  In  1466,  It  came  into  llie  possession  of 
John,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  granted  it  m.tny  privl- 
loges;  in  1670  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  (Hugo,  art. 
Yusiics;  Did.  (!cog.,«iC.) 
KHKKI.I.    Sir  llEUArtn*. 

KUl'UirrH,  a  fortlHed  town  In  a  nearly  isolated 
iwrtion  of  the  Prussian  dominion,  jirov,  Sa»)ny,  for- 
merly a  free  imperial  city,  and  now  the  cap.  of  a  reg. 
and  circ.  uf  same  nanu',  on  the  (iera,  n  tributary  of 
the  l'n<trntt,  about  midway  between  (iotha  and  Wei- 
mar; lat.  (MP  M'  4.V'  N.,  long.  11°  2'  26"  K.  I'op.  (IKW) 
'».:m.  Ilergh.uis  says  that  it  is  "  tolerably  well  built, 
and  has  broaii  streets,  ami  large  squares  ;  "  whereas  the 
Knrt/r. ilis  Oens  riit  Monde  says,  that  it  Is  very  irregu- 
jiirly  laid  out,  ami  has  no  street  or  Kiuarc  worthy  fif 
notice,  except  the  market-place,  with  a  small  obelisk, 
ereite'.l  in  honour  of  one  of  tiie  last  electors  of  Mayence. 
and  the  li i(ulen]>latx,  leading  to  tlie  catlu'dral.  This 
building,  originally  a  (Inc  Cotbic  structure,  has  been 
teriiiusly  injured  by  the  hostile  attacks  to  which  the  tovin 
has  lieeii  e\  posed  i  but  considerabh'  sums  have  recently 
been  ex|ieniled  on  Its  repair :  ill  Its  tower  is  a  bell  101  In. 
Iliiik.  Ill  ft.  high,  about  ;I2  (I.  in  cirnniferenee,  and  wcdgli- 
III)!  'll'i  ewt.  There  are  14  other  churches  :  an  I'rsullne 
cimvent,  to  vdilch  a  girl's  school  is  attaehi'd ;  the  Au- 
giutine  coiivrii!.  In  which  I.nlber  passed  several  years  of 
Ills  life,  is  now  converted  Into  an  orphan  asylum  ;  but 
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the  ai'artiiient  of  llie  Iteloriner  Is  preserved  as  nearly  as 
|lcl^.ll)lc•  III  its  original  condition,  and  contains  his  I'lble, 
liortrail,  and  other  relics.  The  town  lias  aiiollier  orphan 
«>yliiin.  with  hislltutloiis  for  llie  blind;  the  deal  and 
diimli;  a  school  lor  poor  clilldren,  and  a  bouse  of  cor- 
redlmi.  Its  niiiversllv.  Ibundeil  In  i;Vr.!,  and  suppressed 
hi  IHIM.  has  been  ripfaced  by  gymnnslunis  I'or  t.alholics 
and  I'roleslaiits :  it  has,  besides, '.i  teachers'  seminary,  an 
anidetiiy  of  sciences,  w  Itli  a  library  ;  ami  a  botanic  garden 
with  a  library  of  40,(10(1  vols.,  wliich  formerly  belongeil 
10  the  university.  There  are  also  sclio(ds  for  drawing, 
mallieinallcs,  architecture,  eomnierci',  and  midwifery; 
leveral  scieiitllle  and  literary  associations,  and  cabinets 
nl  natural  history,  nndals,  oilier  idijects  of  the  arts,  ,He. 
The  I'ii.irinaienle  liislltute  w.is  alxdlshcl  in  1^2^.  I'.r- 
fiirlh  Is  a  fortress  of  Ihe  seinnd  class,  anil  lirportani 
fyein  lis  position  on  Ihe  high  road  between  I'rankfori 
anil  l.eiptlc.  In  adilllloii  to  Us  oiilir  ramparts  and 
(lilrhes,  It  is  defended  by  the  birt  of  I'elersberg.  built  on 
ahlll  ill  lis  Interior,  mill  llial  of  CyrlakslH'rg  witlioiil  Us 
w.dU,  on  a  height  nlmut  WKin.  In  elevation.  It  has  a 
usrrlti'ii  of  4.IKKI  men.  In  llie  lime  of  Chnrleniagiie, 
I  tfiirlh  was  inie  of  the  chief  eomnierclal  cities  of  (ier- 
innny.  iiiid  so  late  lis  the  end  of  the  Kith  century,  it  Is  sidil 
III  have  had  as  many  as  .'iM.IHId  liiliiib.  The  business  of 
ihiicniakliig  Is  extiiislvidy  carried  on,  and  it  h.is  mannfiie- 
Inieiof  wooUen  and  rolloii  eloths.silk  ribands  and  other 
fihrirs,  vermicelli,  pearl-barley,  hqiieurs,  vinegar,  niid 
leather  \  suiiie  brewerhs,  Xc.     It  la  the  seat  uf  a  lucal 


government  for  Its  reg.  and  circle,  a  board  of  taxation 
council  and  tribunal  for  the  town  and  circle,  but  not  of  a 
judicial  court  for  its  distr.  or  reg.  It  first  formed  part  of 
the  Prussian  dom.  in  1803;  from  1807  to  1813  it  was  oc> 
cupicd  by  the  French,  and  in  1808  a  memorable  inter- 
view took  place  in  It  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander, 
Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
1814.  (Berghaus,  AUg.  Lander,  I/a  Murray's  Hatut 
Book.) 

ERIE  (LAKE),one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Ame- 
rica, between  Canada  and  the  U.  States,  included  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  lies 
between  lat.  41°  22'  and  42°  52'  N.,  and  long.  79°  and 
a5o  W.,  having  N.  the  fertile  peninsula  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, and  S.  and  E.  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York.  Its  shape  is  elliptical ;  length 
S.W.  to  N.E.  about  265  m. ;  breadth  varying  from 
10 m.  to  about  63  m.  in  its  centre.  Its  area  Is  estimated 
In  the  American  Cyclopa;dia  at  12,000,  but  by  Darby 
at  only  8,030  sq.  m.  It  receives  near  its  W.  extremity 
the  superabundant  waters  of  the  lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron, 
and  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Detroit  river,  its  own  sur- 
plus waters  being  conveyed  to  Lake  Ontario  by  means 
of  the  Niagara,  celebrated  for  its  stupendous  waterfall. 
Its  mean  height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  is  estimated 
at  565  ft.,  being  about  52  ft.  below  that  of  Lakes  Michi- 

§an  and  Huron,  and  322  ft.  above  that  of  Ontario.    Its 
epth,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  great 
lakes   of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin,  Is  no  where   more 
tlinn  270  ft.,  and  in  most  parts   is  considerably  under 
200  ft.     It  is  also  said  to  be  griidually  bceoMing  shal- 
lower I  and  in  proof  of  this  it  is  stnteu  in  a  late  Bufi'alo 
journal,  that  Long  Point  had  in  3  years  gained  3  m.  on 
the  water,  and  that  the  land  is  also  rapidly  gaining  along 
Its  S.  shore.    Its  bottom  appears  to   be  composed  of 
an   alluvial    deposit    of    sand    and    mud,    resting    on 
secondary  schistose  sandstone.  (Darby.)    Its  N.  sliore 
is  rocky  and  dangerous  ;  tiie  opposite  one  has  also  long 
lines  of  rock  ;  and,  except  at  either  extremity,  none  of 
its  shurc-harlmurs  ntTords  a  safe  and  steady  entrance  of  7 
ft.  water  (Darby.)    In  addition  to  other  impediments  to 
navigation,  a  current,  not  perceptible  in  the  other  great 
lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  sets  constantly  W., 
and  N.W.  or  S.W.  winds  continually  prevail;  besides 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  shallowness,  a  part  of  Lako 
Erie  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  and  traflic  on  it  is  ob- 
structed by  Ice  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring  after  the 
navigation  of  the  other  lakes  is  open  and  unimpeded. 
Towards  the  W.  extremity,  there  are  several  groups  of 
small  islands,  and  one— Cainnlngham  Island,  belonging 
to  tile  U.  States— has  an  excellent  harbour  called  Put. 
in-llay,  with  12  ft.   water.    On  the  N.  shore,  several 
promontories  stretch   into  the  lake,    tlie    nrituipal    of 
wliich  are  the  N.  and  S.  Forelands,  and  Point  Land 
guard.     Except  the   Detroit,   Lake   Erie    receives  few 
rivers  of  any  consequence,  and  nil,  without  exception, 
have  bars  at  their  mouths.   The  Oiise  or  Weliand,  which 
unites  with  Its  K.  extremity.   Is  its  principal  affluent, 
and  has  been  tahen  advantage  of  fur  the  construction  of 
tlie  Weliand  canal,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  connecting 
the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  (See  C.vnaiia.)     The   Erie  canal,  .16:1  in.   in 
length,  runs  from  the  town  of  BuHlilo  to  the  Hudson 
river;  the  Ohio  canal,  3;i4  in.  In  length,  extends  from 
Cleveland  at  Ihe  mouth  of  Ihe  Cuyahoga  to  tlie  Scioto, 
a  little  S.  of  ('oluinbiis.     The  former  of  these  canals 
places  Lake  Erie  in  coiiiniiinlcnilon  with  the  Atlantic; 
the  latter  connects  it  with  tlieOiiljih  of  Florhla.  (For 
further  particulars   respecting  these  Important  canals. 
.<<•<•  ('i.KVKLANn,  IMTKii  SuTKs,  Nrw  YoHK,  and  Ohio.) 
Itulliilo,    Dunkirk,    Ashtabula,    Erie,    Cleveland,    San- 
dusky,   Portlanil,  and  Detroit  are  tliv  iirineiiial  towns 
oil   Lake   Kile,  within  tlie  territories  or  the  I',   Slnti  s, 
and  Port   Talbot,   Diner,  and  Slii'rbrooke  in  those  be- 
longing to  <! real  llrllalii.    We  siilijolu  an  extract   from 
a  number  of  the  lliijtiilii  Voinmereuil  Ailverliser.  for  183H, 
which  sets  the  exiruordiiiary  increase  of  navigation  on 
this  lake  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view  :— 
■  "  There  are  now  building  at  dillereiit  ports  on  Lako 
Erie,   17  steam-boats,  averaging  each  3.Mltoiis,     'I'liesu 
boats  will  all  be  riMily  for  bi.siiiess  at  the  opening  of  na- 
vigation or  soon  after.     According  to  a  tahh'  wTilch  wn 
published  a  short  lime  since,  Ihe  registered  tonnage  on 
this  lake  was  M.OI.'i.     To  this  add  llie  increase  from  new 
steam-lionts,  .'>.'.i.'>l\  and  we  sh.ill  have  a  total  toiinagn 
next  season  of 'J!l.'.i'i5  tons     The  nimilM-r  of  new  sloops, 
scliooners.and  other  sailing  vessels  which  will  be  ready  by 
the  opening  of  nnvlgatlon,  wi'  have  no  means  of  afcer» 
talnliig.     We  have  perhaps  iinilerraleil  the  iiuniher  of 
sli-ani-boats.     On  referring  to  the  lllis  of  the   Ihafnlo 
(laxelle  for  !h1k,  we  (Ind  that  the  whole  lonnage  of  Lako 
Erie,  Includliig  American  and  Canadian,  was  only  !li*() 
tons.     The  gnat  increase  that  has  taken  place  within  n 
few  years,  while  the  whole  country  iMirderiiig  the  lakes 
is  yet  in  Its  infancy.  Is  very  gratifying,  and  affotdi  tlie 
surest    giiaranlee  of  fiilure  pros|M'rity  and   greatness." 
(&'/i't'CM>un'(  Cit'iV  UngmeciiHii  ijf  A',  America,  pp.  6U-> 
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53. ;   Darby'l  View  qf  the  V.  Slates,  pp.  206—216.  448. ; 
Encycl.  Americana.) 

ERIVAN,  or  IRWAN,  a  (n<ni  of  Asiatic  Russia,  tieing 
the  cap.  of  Russian  Aimcnia,  on  tlie  Zengfti,  an  afliucnt 
of  tlie  Araxes,  34  m.  N.N.E.  Mount  Ararat,  and  106  m. 
8.  by  W.  Teflis.  Pop.  (1834)  ll,2H4,  mostly  Arme- 
nians. It  contains  about  2,000  houses,  interspersed 
with  numerous  gardens,  and  ruins  of  various  datt^s,  the 
whole  fortified,  and  protected  by  a  citadel  placed  on  a 
steep  rock,  more  than  600  It.  in  iicight.  overhanging  the 
river.  This  fortress,  which  is  about  2,000  yds.  in  cir- 
cuit. U  encompassed  by  a  double  rampart  of  earth 
flanked  with  towers ;  it  contains  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  khans,  now  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  a  fine 
mosque,  a  cannon  foundry,  barracks,  &c.  The  houses 
in  the  town  are  mostly  mean,  and  irregularly  built. 
Erivan  has,  however,  a  large  and  handsome  caravan- 
serai, with  780  shops,  besides  4  Armenian  ciiurchcs, 
one  Russo-Greek  ditto  ;  an  Armenian  convent,  3 
mosques,  some  aqueducts  of  a  curious  construction,  and  a 
good  stone  bridge  of  several  arclies,  .icross  the  river.  An 
old  tower,  di^scribed  by  Cliardin,  h;\8  since  been  pulled 
down,  and  its  materials  used  for  building.  The  town 
has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  and 
earthenware.  It  is  a  station  for  caravans  from  Teflis, 
Erzeroum,  &c.,  and  has  a  considi  r.iltle  trade  with  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey.  The  epocli  of  the  foundation  of  Erivan 
is  unknown.  U  was  taken  by  tlic  Persians  from  tiie 
Turks  in  \(ary.  Tlie  latter  retmik  it  in  1724  ;  but  it  was 
again  taken  by  tlie  Persians,  under  Nadir  Shah,  in  1748. 
The  Kussians  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  tako  it  in 
1808  J  but  they  succeeded  in  18'i7,  and  were  conllrmed  in 
its  possession  by  the  treaty  w  ith  Persia  of  tlie  following 
year.  (Kinncir  s  Pers.  Etnp.,  Sjc.  ,■  Encyc,  des  Hens  ity 
Monde. ) 

EHI.ANOKN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Central  Fmn- 
conia.  on  the  liegnitz.  23  m.  S.  llamberg.  Pop.  8,8()0. 
It  is  walled  and  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns :  the 
latter,  which  is  one  of  the  l>est-built  towns  of  Cermanv, 
was  founded  by  Christian  Ernest,  Margrave  of  Unyreutfi, 
In  1686 ;  it  contains  the  celebrated  ProtesLint  university, 
the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  estnliiished  1743,  .ind  usiiiilly 
attended  by  about  280  students.  Tiiis  institution  occu- 
pies the  ancient  palace  of  tlio  Margraves  of  llayreuth. 
and  has  connected  with  it  scliools  of  theology,  moral 
philusoiihv,  midwifery,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  a 
polyteclinic  sellout,  a  gymnasium,  general  ,inil  lying-in 
hospitals,  caliinets  of  natural  history,  ^c,  a  botanic  t,'.ir- 
den,  and  a  library  of  iO0,0(K)  vols.  The  palace  gardens 
are  very  haudsumeiy  laid  out,  and  adorned  witli  stntiies. 
Woollen  goods,  stockings,  hats,  leather  and  leatJKTn 
articles,  gloves,  Kc.  are  inaile  in  tlie  town  ;  wliich  has 
also  a  large  plate-glass  iiiannl'aitory,  and  a  brewery, 
besides  some  train  In  cattle.  Most  ol  tiic  pop.  are  Pro- 
testants. Many  Kreiicli  refugees  settled  in  l''.rlangen 
after  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  lii()6 
the  first  learned  society  in  (ieriiiany  was  estalilisiied  in 
It.  {liernhaii*.  Allg.  I.undir,/fc.i\,  14.''.;  ^hirray'illamt^ 
book  for  v.  Itcrmon.) 

KHI.Al'  (Hung.  Kger,  Slav.  Jncer),  a  fortified  toun 
of  Hungary,  CO.  ileves,  of  wliich  It  i.s  the  cap.,  on  liotli 
sides  the  I'.riau,  an  allluent  of  tiie  Theiss,  (is  ni.  N.K. 
Pesth.  Pop.  18,2)7.  most  of  wlioni  are  Catlinlirs.  It  lias 
2  siilMirbs ;  is  entered  by  6  galea  ;  and  contains  a  cathe> 
dral  and  6  otiier  ciiurclics,  an  archliishoii's  palaci', 
lyceiiin,  » ith  a  lilirary  and  observatory,  an  arclile|ilsi'<ip,'tl 
Keminary,  gyinnasiiini  Catholic  higli  schixil,  convr  iitinil 
Imsiillal,  asviuin  for  inllnn  clergymen,  and  various  other 
pnlilir  Instftiitloiis,  a  CO.  hall,  \c.  Tlie  nclglilioiirhoiid 
of  Krlaii  is  very  fertile  and  higliiy  cultivated  ;  it  pro* 
duces  from  lM(i,(Kiilto  2(MI.(I00  ciwd/j  of  Ihii'  nil  wines 
annuaik,  ,uid  tlic  best  tohacci  in  Hungary,  'i'lic  cul- 
ture iif^  these  articles,  tugelh.'r  with  niiiiMirartun  s  of 
Wdolli'ii  and  linen  falirlcs,  liatlier  and  Iralhrrn  goods, 
coinhs,  \c.,  'inploy  most  of  llu' iiihali.,  and  siipiily  the 
I'riiii  Ipal  kinds  ot  mircliaiidme  found  In  the  nmrkets  of 
Kriaii.     (Oiilirr.  S'lil.  Hncui.  i  iltiuhiitm,  ,Sr.) 

KHNK  (I.OCCII).  aceli'hraled  V.ikc  of  Ireland,  co. 
IVriiianagh.  which  It  diviilcs  Into  two  ni'iirly  ei]ual  por- 
tions. It  consists  of  two  prlnciiial  lakes,  the  (ppcr  and 
Lower,  connected  by  a  liroaii  Hiiiiliiig  iliaiincl.  It  cuii- 
t.iin*  in  all  an  ana  oraliout  4li,iKiil  acres;  and  strelrhes 
N.W.  and  S,E,  3(1  or  .^^  in.  The  lower  lalic  i»  the 
largest;  and  IhiKi  it  and  the  niiiier  lake  ari'  lull  of 
inlands,  some  of  them  large  .iiid  thickly  hiludiited,  many 
of  them  well  U(K>ded,  and  the  wiiole  so  disposi  li  and 
Accompanied  liy  such  a  dlvirslty  ol  coast,  as  to  I'orni  a 
»'«st  minilM'r  of  rich  and  Interesting  prospects.  I'luils- 
killeii  stands  on  iin  Island  in  thi'  cliaiinel  lieliveen  the 
up|H'r  ami  louer  lakes;  and  on  aooihrr  Island  Is  the 
inaKiilllcenl  seat  id'  the  Manjiiis  of  Ely.  The  lake  Is 
elevated  alMiiit  140  It  aliove  the  level  of  tlie  tea.  It 
feci  Ives  the  Erne  and  several  other  rivers;  and  ills, 
charges  ItMlf  a'  its  N.W.  exireinlly  liy  a  rnpld  current 
of  alHUit  !l  m.,  which,  niter  falling  over  many  leilgrs  of 
olistruciliig  rocks,  precipitates  itselrdoniiagraiiiic4lariict 
hito  lh«  tea  at  Il.illyvli.uuion.     It  lias  hccn  (iroposcd  to 
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open  a  navigable  channel  Oom  the  tea  to  the  lake  br 
means  of  a  canal,  which  would  certahily  be  of  material 
service.  (Slat.  Account  of  Brit.  Empire,  1. 337.  2d  edif  f 

ERZEROUM  or  ERZ-RUM  (Arab.  Arxm-el-Roum) 
an  important  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  cap.  of  an  extensive 
pachalic  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  seraskicr 
pacha;  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Tcheldir  mountains' 
near  the  sources  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Euphr,ites  from 
6,000  to7,'H)0ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  134  m.  S.E.  Tre' 
bizond,  144m.  N.E.  by  E.DIarbckr.and  IliOm.  W  N  W* 
M.Ararat ;  lat.  30°  59' 30"  N.;  Ion.  41°  46'  15"  E.  Itspon" 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  different  periods ;  but 
previously  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  some  years  ago 
it  perhaps  amounted  to  near  100,000,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Russian  invasion  in  1829  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
.Miout  70,000  or  80,{K10.  Rut  having  been  aliandoncd  liv 
most  Armenian  families,  previously  to  its  being  again  do 
livered  up  to  the  Turks,  it  had  not,  in  I83.S  according  to 
Mr.  Urant,  above  15,000  inliab.  (Geog.  Journal,  vi.  201  \ 
Probably,  however,  tnis  estimate  was  below  the  mark 
and  the  pop.  has  since  increased.  ' 

"  Only  tlie  citadel,  which  occupies  a  low  eminence 
witiiln  the  city,  is  now  fortified.    A  trench  and  two  walls 
once  surrounded  it ;  but  tiie  Inner  wall  only  is  now  en- 
tire.   It  is  solidly  built  of  stone,  and  does  not  suffer  iii 
comparison  with  Turkish  fortresses  in  general.    BesiJts 
tiio  liazaars,  the  principal  mosques,  and  many  priv.ih. 
dwelling-houses.  It  formerly  enclosed  the  paLice  of  tiic 
pacha ;  hut  that  extensive  ouiiding  was  demolislieil  by 
the  Kussians."  (Missionaru  Retearchfs  in  Armenia,  nii 
63,64.)    .According  to  Wr.Kinneir  (.isia  .Wmor,  p.i'J;  j 
the  citadel  is  3  or  4  m.  in  circ.    Capt.  Wiihrahani  ni- 
tere<i  it  by  a  strong  and  massive  gateway,  flanked  by  two 
mutilated  though  still  beautiful  minarets.     Most  of  tl.o 
Turkish  inhab.  reside  within  the  cit,idel.    The  strcpts  of 
the  city,  wliich  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  att.nchcd  to 
tiie   citadel,  are  i.arrow,  crooked,   filthy,  and  inl'cstol 
with  troojis  of  hungry  dogs.   Tlie  liouses  .-ire  mostly  con- 
structed of  mud,  wood,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  being,  in 
general,  only  one  story  high.    A  green  sward  has  uroivn 
over  the  terraces  of  dirt,  by  which,  instead  of  roo^ 
they  arc  all  covered,  and  gives  tliem,  when  viewed  from  an' 
eminence  .iliove,  almost  as  much  the  aspect  of  a  moailow 
as  of  a  city.     Tlic  environs  arc  singularly  desiliutc  of 
trees,  the  dried  fa-ces  of  tlie  cattle  lieing  tiie  only  fuel. 
Water  is  good  and  abundant,   but  wine,  according  to 
Tournefort,  is  execrable.  (Letlres  du  Levant,  ii.  a.'ili,  411, 
ed. )  Erzwouin  has  2  Armenian  churches,  a  Grechchurdi, 
and  about  40  niosqiics,  the  largest  of  which  will  accom- 
modate 3,0(Kt  people.     It  has  an  extensive;  custom,  house, 
and  Mi  kham  or  inns,  many  of  w  liicli  are  large  nml  solidly 
constructed.     Its  baz.-i,-irs  are  poor  and  small,  thunph  its 
markets  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  provisions :  ami 
a  great  many  oxen  arc  kiilwl  weekly.     The  city  Is  wfil 
situated  for  trade,  on  the  high  road  hetwecn  .\sla  Minor, 
(ieorgia,  and  N.  Persia  j  and  it  was  once  the  ti-omnRhi 
fare  for  most  part  of  the  over-land  commerce  liotwcon 
Europe  and  the  East,  which  survived  the  discovery  i,( 
the  passage  round  the  Cipe  of  (iood  Hope     Ilcccntly  its 
commerce  has  been  dlniinlahed  from  a  »ariity  ofcnnsni 
but  mainly  from  the  emigration  of  its  (Mirlsti.m  ijduili, 
who  were  its  ineclianics  and  tradesmen,  to  the  ailjaiuil 
possessions  of    Russia.      The    manufacture   ol'  co|i|.ir 
iiteniils,   which   once   formed  the    principal    branch  of 
industry,  is  now  almest  abandoned ;   but  it  still  ron- 
tinues  to  have  some  trade  in  furs,  galls,  &c.   'rhcamoiait 
of  goods  that  iiasscs  through  Erieronm,  in  lininini,  if 
very  considerable;  and  (apt.  Wiibraham,  who  vi-itrd 
the  city  III   I8;)7,  s.ns  that  it  had  materially  Incrr.i-id 
since  the  estalilishnienf  of  sli'nin  boats  on  the  llhuk  Sa, 
prom  the  E.,  the  shawls  of  (ashnicre  and  Persia,  silk, 
cotton,  toliicco,  rice,   indigo,  madder,   rlmharli,  anil  a 
variety  of  drugs,  arc  lirimglit  to  I'rzeroiini;  anil  I'roni  tin; 
W.   hroad-cloihs,  chinlzes.  shawls,  and  cullcry.    I.liilr, 
lii.wever.  Is  seen  of  any  of  these  goiiils,  except  at  llie 
custom-house  and  in  the  khans :  so  iiiiii  h  is  iliis  the  can', 
tli.'it,  ;ircordliig  to  Tourneiort,  a  person  iiii|.'lit  ilii'  fur 
want  ol  a  lew  grains  of  rliiiliarl)  at  the  very  nioinenl  Ihit 
there  are  hales  of  it  In  the  town.     (  I  lii  .viz/ini,  p.  * '2 ) 
The  limited  exti'iit  and  ineanness  of  tlie  |j.i2a.irs  cvime 
the  small  Importau'-e  of  the  letail  traile. 

'ibis  city  is  a  iirliuipal  hailing-. latiim  for  rar.uaniiir 
pilgrims  from  lehran  and  elsewhire,  to  Mcna.  Hi  ilt 
811,000  inlial).  pre\lou^ly  to  \«'J'.K  it  was  otiinalod  Ih.it 
2;t,lHHI  were  Arnieni.uis,  and  the  rest  priiuipallv  jiirlii, 
with  about  2.'>ll  (irerks.  The  lity  liad  iio.li»i>li  Inlisli. 
or  the  Armenians,  about  4,iKKi  behin;;ed  to  the  Hum, 
Calh.,  and  l'.i,(KKl  to  the  Armenlae  church.  The  dIorcM' 
of  tlie  Armenian  bMiop  includes  theuhnle  p.Khaliml 
I'.rziroum.  which  since  the  late  war  lias  been  much  rx- 
tendi'd,  and  now  cumprises  the  rurnier  pachalic  of  K.u>. 
There  was  III  l'<'^!i  an  Armenl.ui  (iiaminar  schmil  In  Iho 
ilty,  with  6  or7  leaelMrs,  and  from  .'^si  to  lino  scbnlari, 
liesldes  a  seminary  for  the  Instruction  of  Ihc  Armenian 
clergy  ;  and  a  comparatively  large  proportlniiivf  thflsip. 
were  then  reported  to  possess  tlie  ruilnmiils  uf  iilU" 
cation. 
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ESCURIAL. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  place,  the  winters  are  long 
snd  severe.  In  the  neighbourhood,  however,  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  &c.,  of  superior  kinds,  are  reared  in  great 
nnrabers ;  and  in  the  adjacent  plain,  com  of  a  very  ex- 
cellent quality  is  grown,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  expert. 

Erieroum  was  founded  about  415,  by  a  Byzantine 
eeneral  of  Theodosius  II.,  after  whom  it  was  named 
fheodosiopolii.  It  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
an.  Ane  or  Ardxcn,  a  populous  city  which  stood  not  far 
(0  the  E.,  but  which  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Scliukians,  the  surviving  inhab.  transferred  their  resi- 
dence and  the  commerce  and  name  of  their  city  to  the 
present  kite.  {Misiionary  Rcsearchet  in  Armenia,  63.) 
\\i\a  was  anciently  the  strongest  of  the  Armenian  pos- 
sessions of  the  Lower  Empire ;  and  It  is  at  present  con- 
sidered the  bulwark  of  those  belonging  to  Turkey. 

ESCUKIAL,  or  ESCOKIAL,  a  celebrated  palace, 
convent,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Suain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Segovia,  25  m.  N.W.  Madrid, 
its  name,  according  to  Casiri,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  sig- 
nifying a  place /«//  of  rockt ;  though  others  derive  it 
from  a  Spanish  word  Implying  the  tcoriie,  or  scum  of 
melted  metal,  some  iron  mines  having  been  formerly 
wrought  in  the  locality.     Its  situation  certainly  hears 
out  the  former  etymology.    It  has  a  most  gloomy  site, 
surrounded  by  the  bare  crags  of  the   Sierra  Guadcr- 
rama.    The  view  from  it,  though  extensive,  is    it  pleas- 
ing' and  the  facility  of  procuring  stone  for  its  con- 
struction would  seem  to  have  been  the  only  inducement 
to  the  choice  of  its  site.     It  was  commenced  in  l.')63  by 
Philip  11. •  and  finished  in  22  years,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  two  arcliitects.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  edifices  in  Europe,  tliough  far  from 
being  externally  the  most  elegant.    It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence ;  "and  as  this  saint  is  said  to  have  been  broiled 
idivc  on  a  gridiron,  in  the  M  century,  the  founder  chose 
to  have  the  building  on  the  plan  of  that  culinary  instru- 
ment, tlie  bars  of  which  form  several  courts,  wliile  the 
handle  contains  the  royal  apartments."   (Twist,  p. 99.) 
The  handle  is  about  400  Spanish  ft.  in  length  ;  tlie  prin- 
ciiial  front  of  the  main  portion  of  the  building  Is  657  ft. 
(740  S/«i«.)  broad  :  the  sides  494  ft.  (.^80  Span.)  in  depth  ; 
and  the  general  height  of  the  edifice  is  about  60  It. ; 
a  square  tower,  about  2fl0  ft.  in  height,  flanking  each 
angle.    It  is  wholly  built  of  a  grey  stone,  called  Uero- 
nueila,  resembling  a  kind  of  granite,  though  not  so  hard. 
The  Doric  order  prevails  in  Its  architecture.     The  most 
striking  part  of  tlio  Kscurial  is  tlie  church  in  its  centre. 
It  is  built  with  a  cupola  and  two  towers,  after  the 
manner  of  St.  Peter's  at  liomc :  its  dome  is  330  ft.  high. 
Mr.  Inglis,  who  visited  it  in   1H30,  observes  that  its 
Interior  exceeded  in   rielincss    and   magnificence   any 
thing  that  he  had  previously  imagined.     "  It  is  (|uite 
Imi'ossible,"   he  says,  "  to  enter  into  minute  descrip- 
tions of  all  that  composes  this  m.ignilicence  :  the  ridies 
of  Spain,  and  her  ancient  colonies,  are  exhausted  in 
the  niateri.ils  ;    marbles,   porphyries,  jasners,   of  infi- 
nite variety,  and  of  the   most   extraordinary  beauty, 
—  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  and  the  apleiKlui 
effect  of  the  w  liole  is  not  lessened  on  a  nearer  insncction  ; 
tlu're  is   no  deception,  no  glitter, —  all  is  real.      The 
whole  of  the  altar-piece  in  the  Capilla  Mayor,  upwards 
of  IKI  ft.  liigh  and  .'30  broad.  Is  one  mass  of  Jasper,  por- 
phyry, marble,  and  bronsc,  gilded;  the  IH  pillars  that 
adorn  It,  each  18  ft.  high,  are  of  .iceii  red  and  green 
jasper,  and  the  intervals  are  <if  Vorpliyry  and  marhle  of 
the  most  exi|uisilo  polish,  and  the  greatest  varii'ly  of 
coliuir."  (Iniilis,  1.  2li.^. )    The  celebratwi  crucifix  of  lien. 
venuto  Cellini,  formerly  In  the  possessiim  of  the  Medici 
family,  Is,  or  was,  in  tills  church.     Tin'  ceiling  is  covered 
with  the  fldniiiable  frescos  of  I..  (Jlordano,  coiii|iilBliig  a 
consecutive  history  of  tlie  I'hrlsllan  religion  and  otiiii 
sulijeets,  and  whlcli  are  eousldered  to  be  exri  lied  only 
liy  the  works  of  M.  Aiigelo.    Tlic  ►acrUty,  for  Its  lieoira- 
tions,  (Kfuals  In  beauty  any  part  of  tlie  Eseiirlal;  and 
rontalns  some  of  till' choicest  works  of  the  iiio»t  illustrious 
painters.    (If  the  42  pictures  that  adorn  tlie  sacri.<ty.  It 
may  he  said,  w  hat  can  rarely  lie  said  ofaify  collection,  that 
"(here  is  :'.cit  one  tliat  Is  not  a  elnf-d'ntn're."  There  are 
three  of  l<a|iliael,  Ineliiding  tlie  eeliliratid  I. a  I'liiii,  ami 
the  .Wmfciinii  ilella  I'exie,  2  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  (i  of 
Titian,  iiml  iniuiy  of  Tintoretto,  Giildo,  I'aiil  Veronese, 
Ki:.    The  ri'iiipiary  of  the  convent,  contains,  of  course, 
an  ahiindaiiK^  of  relics.    The  library  of  printed  books 
rontaiiis  nliout   2I,<KI0    vols.,   many  of  which  lire  very 
S'srce.    Tlie  manuscript  llhrNry,  more  valualiie  than  llii' 
former,  romprises  about  4IIIHI IVISS.,  in  Arable,   Latin, 
(ireek,  Hebrew,  Ac.,  Including  several  of  the  Utli  and  Kitli 
eeuturies.    'I'his  library  siiU'ered  greatly  from  a  lire  in 
IWl.    The  royal  mausoleum  beneath  the  eluirch  Is  a 
inoit  niagiiideeiit  sepulchre.     It  Is  of  a  circular  form  ; 
the  walls  of  jasper  and  black  marble:  and  in  rows,  one 
over  another,  are  r^uiged  the  collliis  of  the  soverelciu  of 
Spain.    Here  are  the  urns  of  H  kings  and  H  uiieens,  on 
opposite  slili'soflhi'maiisolium  ;  llie  former  iiicliiilliiK  tlie 
>ui|ierurlharlesV.andhissun  rhlllpll.i  numerous otiier 
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royal  personages  are  buried  in  a  chapel  In  the  Escurial, 
called  the  Pantheon  of  the  Infantas.  The  palace  adjoin, 
ins  the  monastery  would  any  where  else  be  considered  a 
splendid  edifice,  but  here  it  is  comparatively  little  worthy 
of  notice,  from  its  inferiority  to  tlie  rest  of'^thc  Escurial. 
The  total  expense  of  raising  this  immense  pile  of  building 
Is  said  to  have  amounted  to  6,000,000  piastres.  The 
French  carried  away  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  gems, 
and  other  valuables  from  the  Escurial ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  treated  the  edifice  with  greater  forbearance  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  When  Mr.  Inglis  visited  it  in 
1880  there  were  about  100  resident  monks  of  St.  Jerome 
living,  not  as  ascetics,  but  in  a  state  of  luxurious  Indul- 
gence. The  revenues  of  theimonastery  formerly  amounted 
to  12,000/.  a  year.  A8tragglingvillageof'i0(;0inhab.,called 
Escurial,  or  San  Lorenzo,  adjoins  this  wonder  of  Spain. 
(For  an  elaborate  and  excellent  account  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  Escurial,  see  Twiss's  Travels  in  Spain,  98— 138.  j 
Inglis's  Spain  in  1830,  262—281. :  Midano  :  Swinburne  ; 
Tuwmend,U.  119— 122,  &c.) 

ESKI-SAURA  (an.  Bcrteaf),  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  prov.  Roumelia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tundja, 
near  the  S.  foot  of  the  Balkhans,  on  the  high  road  from 
Constantinople,  and  Adrianoiile,  to  Widin,  68  in.  N.  \V. 
Adrianople,  and  76  m.  S.  E.  Shiimla.  Pop.  20,000.  ?  It 
is  finely  situated  on  tlie  declivity  of  some  well  cultivated 
hills ;  but  is  very  indifferently  built,  with  narrow  dirty 
streets:  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  has 
eight  mosques,  with  manufactures  of^  carpets  and  coarse 
cloth,  leather,  &c.  There  are  numerous  orchards  in  its 
vicinity,  and,  at  a  short  distance,  are  some  well-frequented 
warm  mineral  baths.  iDict.  Viog.i  MUckcU's  Journey 
from  Moscow  to  Cunstantinopte,  142. ) 

ESNEH  (the  Latopulis  of  the  Greeks),  a  town  of 
the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie 
Nile;  28m.  S.  Tliebes:  lat.  i!.5°  17'  38"  N.,  long.  82" 
2!)'  56"  E.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  here  about  4m.  in 
width  ;  it  is,  however,  too  mucli  elevated  to  be  covered 
by  the  inundation  ;  am.'  the  canals  by  whicli  it  h.ad  been 
irrigated  having  been  allowed  to  fill  up,  it  had  become  in 
a  great  degree  barren.  But  Meliemet  All  has  succeeded 
in  reopening  these  canals,  so  that  the  ancient  fertility  of 
tlie  district  has  be<'n  in  part  recovered,  and  it  has  become 
the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  plantations.  The  town, 
seated  on  a  mound  of  debris,  30  ft.  in  hciglit,  is  the  prin- 
clpiil commercial  place  in  Upper  I'lgypt.  It  is  the  cntre- 
not  for  the  Sennaar  caravan  ;  uhilc  the  Ababdie  camel 
breeders  of  the  desert  bring  their  camels,  and  the  Berbers 
from  Nubfa  their  commodities,  to  sell  in  its  markets.  It 
has'  also  some  'manul'aetures,  particularly  of  malayeh  or 
cotton  shawls,  niiicli  worn  In  the  country,  and  pottery. 
It  is  the  scat  of  a  Coptic  bishop,  and  numbers  among  its 
Inhab.  from  300  to  4()0  Christian  families,  who  have  two 
churches,  and  a  third  further  up  the  country.  There  is  a 
Coptic  munasterv  to  tiic  S.  of  the  town,  (liitter'i  Ajrica, 
ill.  §  26.  i  Jowells  Vhrii'tian  Researches.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  famous  temple,  built  of 
s.andstone,  and  of  colossal  magnitude.      Having  been 
made  a  magazine  for  the  warehousing  of  the  cotton  of 
the  surrounding  district,  it  has  fortunately  escaped  tlio 
destruction  tliat  has  lately  overwiielmed  some  of  liiB 
finest  Kgyptlnn  monuments.     The  walls  of  this  temple 
are  covered  (erf pi)  with  tlie  mud  of  the  Nile;  and  it  is 
so  encumbered  witli  mud  walls,  sand,  filth,  and  cotton, 
that  it  is  illfHciilt  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  form  ami 
vast  size,     it  has  a  zodiac  somewhat  resembling  that  at 
Dendcrali  ;  and  from  the  mode  of  interpreting  tlie  figures 
on  it,  tills  temple  was  long  supposeil  to  be  tlie  most 
ancient  In  I'gypt ;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it 
is,  according  lo  Cliaiiipollion,  le  plus  miMierne  de  ceux 
qui  eiistent  eiiioie  en  I'^nple ;  ear  Us  bns-reliefs  qui  k 
(lieorCHt,  el  let  lii^'rojiliiphis  surlout,  soul  tl'un  sl/ile  lelle- 
iiieiit  grtissi.  r  et  liiiiriiieiilA,  qii'oii  y  apercoil,  an  l»'e- 
viiee  euiip  li'oil,  le  /idiiil  ejtnme  de  In  dt'caileiice  de  tarl. 
( /.litres,  \m.)     'i'hls  conclusion   Is  e.-tabiished  by  thu 
hleroglyplile   liisiriptions,  which   sliinv  (hat  the  oldest 
part  ol  the  temide,  a  small  portion  of  the  pronaos  or 
I  ortico,  was  Imilt  by  I'toleniy  l'.pl|  banes ;  but  that  tho 
iioitlco  was    pniiclpally  iiaisfructeil    bv   the   Emperor 
Claudius  j  ami  that  the  other  iiarts  ol  tfie  structure  be- 
lung  to  a  still  later  ara,  or  to  tliat  of  various  Homaii  em- 
iierors,  IVom  Claudius  to  Seiitimins  Severus  and  Oetii. 
It  appears,  however,  notwltlistaiuling  (ho  comparative 
lateness  of  tlie  temple,  that  Ksneh  had  lieeii  a  |ilaeo  of 
much    importance    under    the   I'linraohs,   fragments  of 
edifices  iiaving  been  discovered  liearing  hieroglyphlcal 
Inscriptions  that  refer  to  their  ura.     Chanipollioii  sup- 
poses  that  these  aniieiit  idlllces  had   been  destroyed 
during  the  Persian  iiivasloii. 

Immediately  oppoiile  (o  Ksneh,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
(he  river,  at  what  was  called  Cutilra  I.olo,  was  a  small 
temple;  but  tliLs  Interesting  relict  no  longer  exists.  It 
was  deinoli.slied  about  a  fortnight  befoie  Clianipollioll 
visited  tlie  place,  and  Its  sloiies  carried  off  to  repair  the 
quay  at  Fsneli.  'I'riily,  whatever  Mehemet  All  may  Im 
In  oilier  re^pecls,  he  Is  a  vi  ly  'I'liik  In  so  lar  asrcs|icctl 
Ills  treatment  of  inonutnents.  ir.etlres,  IU7.) 
3  V  4 


80e  ESSECK. 

ESSRCK,  or  ESSEGG,  (Slav.  Osxieki  nn.  Mursia, 
or  Murta),  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towni  in 
the  Austrian  empire,  the  cap.  of  Slavonia,  and  seat  of  the 
government  of  that  prov.,  on  the  Drave,  13  m.  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube,63m.W.N.W.  Peterwardein, 
and  134  m.  S.  by  W.  Buda;  lat.  45°  34'  13"  N.,  long. 
18°  42'  6"  E.  Pop.,  including  Its  suburbs,  11,077,  prin- 
cipally  of  German  descent.  The  modern  fortress  was 
erected  upon  the  site  of  a  previous  one,  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  between  1712  and  IT19;  it  is  not  extensive, 
but  is  well  constructed,  contains  an  arsenal  and  barracks 
capable  of  accommodating  30,000  men,  and  Is  strengthened 
by  a  Ule  de  pont  on  the  opposite  tiide  of  the  river  :  the 
houses  and  other  buildings  within  it  are  generally  lofly 
and  massive.  It  fs  surrounded  by  a  broad  glacis,  and 
communicates  on  the  N.W.,  by  a  long  avenue,  with  the 
Obcr-l'aroa,  or  upper  town  ;  on  its  E.  side  is  the  Untsr- 
Varns,  or  lower  town,  on  the  site  of  the  an.  Mursia,  and 
on  the  W.  the  Meierhqfc,  or  new  town,  in  which  suburb 
most  of  the  trade  is  conducted.  Essecli  has  a  fine  mili- 
tary parade,  and  contains  five  Catholic  cliurches,  a  united 
Greek  church,  four  chapels,  a  town  council  house,  county 
hall,  engineers'  college  [IngenieursAaus),  military  school. 
Catholic  Kymnasium,  high  and  other  schools,  and  various 
other  pulillc  estublishincnts.  In  the  arsenal,  numerous 
banners  and  other  trophies  taken  at  different  times  from 
the  Turks,  are  exhibited.  The  Drave,  and  the  swampy 
country  on  the  side  opposite  the  town,  are  crossed  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge.  It  lias  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs 
and  twist ;  iHit  the  chief  commercial  importance  of  Esseck 
is  derived  from  its  large  and  well-frequented  fairs  for 
corn,  horses,  cattle,  hides,  &c.,  litUI  four  times  a  vear. 

Mursia  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  anno  12,^,  and  became 
tlie  Roman  cap,  of  Lower  Pannonia ;  it  was  erected  into 
a  bishopric  by  Constantinc.  (Oesterr.  Nat.  Encycl. ; 
Berghaus,  AUg.  Latider,  ffC.  iv.  935.) 

ESSEN,  a  town  of  llhenish  Prussia,  distr.  Dusseldorf, 
cirr.  Duishurg,  on  the  Berne,  IHm.  N.E.  Dusseldorf, 
and  42  m.  S.E.  CIcves.  Pop.  S,7H4.  It  is  walled,  and 
lias  2  Catholic  and  2  Lutheran  churches,  a  Capuchin 
convent,  a  gymnasiufh,  hospital,  workhouse,  and  orphan 
asylum.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  ixiunicipal  court  of  justice, 
and  the  mining  board  for  the  towns  of  Essen  and  Wer- 
den ;  as  it  was  formerly  of  tlie  divts  of  the  Khenish 
princes,  and  other  distinguished  assemblies.  The  inhab. 
of  this  industrious  imd  thriving  town  are  employed  in 
■  gre.tt  many  diflbrent  manufactures,  including  those  of 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  leather,  vitriol,  arms,  cast-iron 
and  steel  articles,  gas  apparatus,  and  steam-engines,  as 
well  as  in  (hclng  woollen-stufl's,  and  coal  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  (Brrgham,  Allg.  Ldtulir,  S/c.  iv.  (i/G. ;  Von 
SCritlili  df,-  Preuss.  Slant. ) 

ESSKQUIBO.  .<f<-i-G(rANA. 

ES.SEX,  a  marlt.  oo.  of  England,  having  E.  and  S. 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Tliames,  N.  the  cos.  of 
Suffolk  and  Cambridge,  .iiid  W.  Herts  and  Middli'Scx. 
Area,  OSI, 1211  acres,  ofwiiii-h  about  OOO.IWd  arc  arable, 
meailov,  and  pasture.  .Surfiicc-  generally  flat,  but  in 
mrts  undulating.  Soil  mostly  lonni,  and  extremi'ly 
fertile;  but  in  the  N.VV.  |>art  of  the  co.  there  is 
some  chalk  land  ;  the  low  grounds  almig  the  Th.imes 
and  the  sea  are  in  parts  marshy  and  very  rich.  In 
parts  of  the  coast  the  land  is  indented  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  forming  a  serij's  of  islets  and  peninsulas :  sor.ie 
salt  marslies  along  llii!  shore  are  protected  from  InuM- 
diitlim  I))  embankments.  The  low  grounds  we  subject  to 
fever  anil  ague,  but  otherwise  the  co.  is  sulhclently 
healthy.  Tillage  husbamlry  in  an  .idvanciHl  state.  Wheat 
and  Imrley  are  the  principal  cum  crops  ;  Ihe  griiuiid  is  in 
most  parti  unsuitable  lor  turniiis,  and  tallowing  is  very 
extensively  prartlscd ;  lieiins,  however,  are  frequently 
substituted  for  Tallows  on  the  heavy  loams  ;  and  this 
practice  U  gaining  grolmil.  Potatoes  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  quality  of  Essex  whi'at  is  very  superior. 
The  suckling  of  calves  for  the  London  markets,  and  tlie 
grazing  ami  dairy  business,  .ire  Initli  rarrlcil  on  to  a  con- 
siilera'-le  extent.  The  district  of  Epping  is  celebrated 
for  its  nutter,  which  is  prolialily  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  I  .irt  of  Englanil.  The  total  stork  of  sheep  is  es- 
limateii  .it  between  .MiO.tHMi  nnd  5."><),(i(IO  heail,  and  the 
annual  priKbice  ol' wool  at  between  K,'  (Kl  and  !I,(KKI  packs. 
Estates  of  Jill  sires,  Irmn  -V.  to  'H\im\l.  a  year.  Many 
small  Anil  moderate  silted  firms  in  riipled  by  their  own- 
ers, nrinie  of  the  hired  farms  in  this  ro.  are  amongst 
the  largest  of  any  devoted  In  tillage  in  the  empire. 
Leases  when  granted  are  usually  lor  7  and  II  years;  but 
they  are  not  so  common  now  as  formerly.  Average  rent 
or  land,  iu  IHin,  inn.  .'ij,/.  all  acre.  Minerals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lime  and  chalk  quarries  at  I'urlleet,  iin- 
hnportant.  Maiinl'artiires,  principally  of  Imiie  and  other 
Woollen  sliilfs,  were  formerly  carried  on  at  ('olchester, 
Cougi'sliall,  and  other  iilares,  but  they  liave  now  nearly 
dlHappeared.  Princliial  rivers,  lloiling,  Crouch,  Chef. 
mrr,  Hlaikwtiter,  ('nine,  which  liiletsect  the  en.,  exrlii- 
alveof  the  Tlinmes.  Lea,  ami  Slour,  which  iHinnd  it  on 
the  M.W.  and  N.  Oysters  are  raisi-d  in  large  quaiilitles 
ill  the  Essex  rivers,  Cbpecially  tlie  Crouch  and  Block- 
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water.  Principal  towns,  Colchester,  Chelmsford,  Mai. 
don.  and  Harwich.  Essex  contains  14  hunds  »  hnw 
hund.,  a  royal  liberty,  and  406  parishes.  It  sends  in 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  vii.  4  for  the  co.,  and  2  Zh  f„ 
the  bors.  of  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  Maldon.  ReBiT 
tered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1838-39,  11,466,  beinir  R»ou 
for  the  N.  and  5,647  for  the  S.  division.  In  183)  Fs'iev 
had  57,152  inhab.  houses,  65,819  families,  and  317^7 
inhab.,  of  whom  159,015  were  males,  and  168,492  female 
Sum  paid  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1838-39,  161  0|iu 
Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815, 1,684,108/  pfoiit. 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do.  C03,935<.  ' 

ESSLING,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7  m.  below  Vienna,  opposite 
tha  island  of  Lobau.  This  and  the  contiguous  vill.Tm.  of 
Aspern  were  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  engagement  nf 
two  days'  duration  (21st  and  22d  May,  1809),  between  tlie 
grand  French  army  under  Napoleon,  and  tlie  Auslriaiis 
under  the  Archduke  Charles.    (See  Aspehm.)  ' 

ESSLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wirtemburg,  circle  Neckar 
cap.  of  a  distr.,  on  the  Neckar,  In  a  fertile  plain  fim' 
E.S.E.  Stuttgard.  Pop.  6,500.  It  is  walled,  and 'is  ij' 
built ;  it  has  5  suburbs,  and  5  churches,  one  of  whicli 
a  Gothic  edifice  built  in  1440,  has  a  tower  23fl  n' 
high ;  a  handsome  town-hall,  a  court  of  justice,  a  richlv 
endowed  hospital,  with  a  high  school,  teachers'  somi. 
nary,  &c.  The  Neckar  here  divides  into  2  arms,  and  li 
crossed  by  2  bridges  ;  on  the  Island  which  it  incloses,  one 
of  the  suburbs  is  placed.  An  old  castle  above  the  town 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  There 
are  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  stuffs,  cot- 
ton and  woollen  yarn,  lacquered  tin  ware,  and  glue ;  there 
are  also  some  breweries,  and  a  factory  for  blearhlnir 
Vineyards,  orchards,  and  kitchen  gardens  are  niimeroiii 
in  the  vicinity.  Essllngen  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
previously  to  1803  ranked  as  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the 
Germ.m  empire.    (Berghatu,  Jllg.  Lander,  iv.  26fl,) 

ESTAMPES,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Seine-et-6ise 
cap.  arrond.,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  banks  of  two' 
small  rivers,  23  m.  S.  Versailles.  Pop.  (IH36)  7,3119 
It  is  well  built,  and  consists,  together  with  its  subiiriis 
of  one  street,  extending  for  2  m.  along  the  road  between 
Paris  and  Orleans.  It  has  4  par,  churches,  an  hospital 
a  theatre,  and  a  tower,  the  only  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  dI 
primary  jurisdiction,  and  a  communal  college;  hai 
straw-hat,  soap,  leather,  and  woollen  manufactures, 
many  dour  mills,  and  a  large  trade  in  corn.  In  middle.' 
age  Latin  this  town  was  called  Stamps :  nnno  6(^1, 
'I  hicrry  II.  defeated  his  uncle  Clotaire  near  it  in  a  tan.' 
guinnry  battle.  (Hugo,  art.  Siine-et-Oisc.) 

I'.STE  (an.  Alfste),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  delei;. 
Padua,  cap.  of  a  distr,  at  the  foot  of  the  Eugancin  llillsl 
on  the  Uestara  canal,  15  m.  S.  W.  Padua,  and  42  m,  S.K. 
by  Verona.  Pop.  0,300.  (Berghaua,)  It  is  well  built, 
lias  a  fine  market-place,  several  handsome  edifices,  numc] 
reus  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  large  barrack ;  wiih 
inanHfactiires  of  silk-twist,  liats,  &c. ;  but  it  Is  cliiellr 
known  from  its  having  given  its  name  to  tlie  illuslrluw 
family  of  Este,  allied  with  the  Giiclphs,  din'ereiitbrancliii 
of  which,  now  fill  the  thrones  of  Great  llritaiii,  Uruns. 
wick,  anil  Mod<;na,    (Encycl.  rfct  Gem  du  Mimile.) 

ESTELLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  W  m. 
S.  W.  Pamtieluna,  on  the  Kga,  a  little  below  its  rnnlluenre 
witii  the  Amescna.  Pop.  6,0(10.  It  is  situated  In  a  \tk':\- 
sant  valley,  surrounded  by  iiills  clothed  with  vines  and 
olives,  and  producing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  innizs,  ami 
other  grain,  with  hemp,  fiux,  Jvc.  Streets  ill-paved  ami 
dirty.  It  has  8  churches,  7  convents,  and  an  lios|iital.  In 
former  times  it  h.iii  a  castle  that  was  deemed  lm|irr|!- 
nalile,  and  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  mllitarv  furoeof 
the  k.  of  Navarre,  'lliere  were  formerly  4  briilgei  over 
the  river ;  lint  one  of  them  was  swept  away  in  IHIII.  In 
Its  centre  is  a  handsome  promenade,  planlid  with  elms, 
limes,  and  poplars.  It  has  maniil:u'tures  id  wooilin 
cloths  and  cassimeres,  with  oil  presses  ami  liraiuly  ili- 
tilleries.  A  fair  is  held  here  from  the  i  Itli  tii  the  3(lth  uf 
Novenilier.  At  a  short  distance  lYoin  the  town  it  Hip 
university  of  Lllrche,  which  has  the  same  prlvHeiies  » 
those  of  S.'ilnmaiica  and  Vailadilld.  (  UifliiHu,  iv. ',iV.; 
V,  .'18.;  xl.  272.) 

KSTKl'A  (an.  Aslni)i),  a  town  of  Spain,  pmv  Scvilli, 
cap.  of  :\  dep,,  on  a  hill  surrounded  oy  plaint,  planlni 
with  olive  trees,  10  in.  W.  Osuna,  and  rid  in.  W.  ell)  nf 
Seville.  Pop.  10,270.  It  is  regularly  built,  mid  tlir 
houses  are  in  tolerable  condition.  It  has  'i  clinriliet.  :i 
convents,  nn  hospital,  a  pulillc  granary,  anil  a  pslare  »f 
tlie  m.irquises  of  tlie  same  name.  Astiiiia  wa.i  a  plare  nl 
importance  In  the  time  of  the  Itomans,  nnd  was  burnt  lij 
its  inhab,  when  iH'siegcd  by  Scipio's  generals, 

ESTEP()N.\,  a  sea-port  town  of^  Spain,  prov.  ('.rn- 
Hilda,  on  the  Mediterranean,  24  in.  N.E.  (iihnillar,  I'lili 
9,0111),  It  Is  tolerably  well  built ;  has  a  chiircb.  an  Inn. 
pital,  a  public  granary,  and  a  castle.  The  chief  iii|i|ml 
of  the  place  Is  Its  coasting  trade  ;  It  exports  laiilni,  liK> 
swi'it  potatoes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  wine ;  fur  wliiili  il 
receives  wlicat  and  other  griiiii.     In  tills  wu)'  it  cm|ilt')i 
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ion  vessels .  (  MMano  .1  It  has  also  a  productive  fishery  of 
Sardines. 

ESTERHAZY  (Hang.  Eiterhax),  a  village  of  Lower 
Hungary,  co.  Oedenburg,  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
the  Neusiedl  lake,  14  m.  S.  B.  Oedenburg,  and  38  m. 
g,  by  W.  Presburg.    It  is  celebrated  for  a  magnificent, 
biit  now  unoccupied,  palace,  belonging  to  Prince  Ester- 
haiy,  huilt  In  1700,  in  the  flori*  Italian  style.    It  com- 
prises l(j2  different  apartments,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
gallerv  adorned  with  numerous  vases,  statues,  &c.    "  Ita 
niarbic  halls,  brilliant  with  gold  and  painting,  are  still 
fresh  as  when  first  built.    The  chamber  of  Maria  Theresa 
is  unclianged  since  the  great  queen  reposed  there ;  the 
whole  interior  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  might  be  rendered 
habitable  to-morrow."    It  formerly  contained  6ne  col- 
lections of  paintings,  engravings,  Chinese  porcelain,  a 
library,  &c. ;  but  most  of  these  have  been  removed.    It 
hiu  attaclied  to  it  an  observatory,  riding  school,  stabling 
for  Kill,  and  an  opera-house,  in  whicli  the  incident  oc- 
curred which  opened  to  the  musical  composer  Ilaydn  his 
subsequent  career  of  celebrity.     The  palace  Is  surrounded 
by  a  noble  park,  and  has  an  orangery,  numerous  fountains, 
lish-ponds,  a  phcasantry,  &c.  ;  but  the  gardens  are  over- 
grown with  weeds  ;  and  the  numberless  pleasure-houses 
with  which  the  grounds  are  crowded  are  fast  falling  into 
decay,  the  family  having,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned 
this  noble  seat  for  that  of  Elscnstadt.     This,  which  also 
.vljoins  the  lake,  is,  like  Esterh.izy,  in  the  Italian  style,  of 
large  dimensions,  and  well  fitted  for  a  princely  residence. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  18(15,  and  Is  situated  24  m.  N.W.  Ester- 
liaiy.    The  grand  ball-room  is  a  noble  apartment.    The 
present  prince  was  here  installed  Lord  Licutensint  of 
the  county  of  Oedenburg,  an  office  hereditary  in  his  fa- 
mily, with  more  than  regal  magnificence.    Us  park  and 
gardens  are  much  admired  ;  and  the  botanical  collections 
fn  the  large  hot-houses  of  the  latter  are  surpassed  by  few 
in  Europe  ;  they  comprise  no  less  than  70,000  exotics,  and 
are  particularly  rich  in  Australian  species.    Tlic  Leo- 
noidine  temple  in  the  park  has  a  statue  of  the  Princess  of 
Lichtcnstein,  by  Canova. 

The  est.ites  of  Prince  Estcrhazv  are  said  to  equal 
the  iiingdom  ot  Wirteroburg  in  size;  and  contain  130 
villages,  40  towns,  and  34  castles  I  But  the  annual 
revenue  from  such  vast  possessions  is  said  not  to 
exceed  1,'J0,000/.  per  annum,  though  it  is  capalde  of  con- 
siderable increase.  "The  cncumb'  'nces  at  the  present 
time  arc  greater  than  with  most  c,  .r  Hungarian  mag- 
nates, few  of  whom  are  indebted  to  a  less  amount  than 
half  their  incomes."  (.Paget,  Hungary,  and  Tramylv. 
1. 4.').).  The  family  of  Ksterhazy  professes  to  trace  its 
descent  from  Attila.  It  is  divided  into  three  branches,  of 
which  that  of  Frakno  or  Forciitensteln  had  granted  it 
by  the  Umoeror  of  Austria,  in  1(187,  the  title  of  Princes 
of  tlie  Kmp'ire,  with  the  privileges  of  coining  money,  con- 
ferring  noldlity,  and  exercising  judicial  power  thoughout 
Its  own  domains.  The  strong  castle  of  Forciitensteln, 
accordingly,  serves  as  a  prison  for  Prince  Esteriiazy's 
|ieasantry,'and  as  a  pliice  of  deposit  for  the  equipments 
of  bis  troops,  and  the  treasures  of  his  family,  including 
the  famous  Esterliazy  jewels,  *c.  The  present  head  of 
this  iiiibie  family  lias  been  for  several  years  ambassador 
from  .Uistria  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,%nd  is  higiily 
esteemed  by  all  who  have  the  lionour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. {Deslerr.  Sot.  Eneycl. i  Paget,  Hungary  attd 
Tiamijlvnnia,  ^c.) 

i.sTllONIA,  or  REVEL,  n  marit.  gov.  of  Russia  in 
I'urope,  in  the  N.W. part  of  which  it  is  situated,  forining 
one  of  the  llaltic  provs.  It  lies  hetwern  lat.  68^^  W  and 
,Vj^;iii'  N.,  and  long.  23°  20'  and  28°  20'  E.,  having  E. 
the  gov.  of  Petersburg,  S.  the  lake  Peipus  and  the  gov. 
of  HIgu,  \V.  the  llaltic.  and  N.  the  guiph  of  Finland. 
Area,  ineiusive  of  the  islands  belonging  to  It,  about  6,870 
iq.  in.  Pop.  SlO.OOd.  (Schnilxifr,)  Surl'nce  generally 
Hal.  but  diversified  in  part^  with  undulating  hills  ;  It  con- 
tains niimy  siiiall  lakes  ami  >treams.but  has  nonavlg.ible 
river:  it8"«lilirr,s  are  bold  and  roeky,  climate  rigorous, 
the  winters  nr<!  long,  and  fogs  and  violent  winds  are 
coiniiHUi  tlirougiiout  the  year.  Soli  in  great  part  sandy, 
and  rallier  infertile  :  the  cultivable  lands  arc  supposed  to 
he  to  tile  unproductive,  forests,  (dr.,  as  I  to  3.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  clilef  employment  of  the  pop.,  and  more  corn 
i  piiiiliieed  than  is  sudleient  for  home  consumption  :  it 
1  ,  .  "paily  rye,  barley  .nd  oats ;  but  wheat  and  buek- 
"      .'    liesldes  Max,  hemp,  bops,  and  toli.ieco,  are  al'O 

.d.     Mo.st   p.irt  of  the  corn  not  required  for   food, 

is  set  a.«ide  for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  DilTereiit 
speciPB  (if  pulse  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nourishinent  of  the  peasanlry. 
Irnit  trees  are  lugiected  ;  but  certain  wild  fruits  are 
very  atiiindant.  Tlie  pine,  fir,  *e.  are  the  most  coin- 
niiin  forest  trees  ;  but  the  oak,  elm.  and  beech,  \c.  are 
met  with.  A  good  many  head  of  live  stock  are  reared, 
and  some  are  driven  into  tills  prov.  from  distant  ones,  to 
lie  fattened  for  the  Petersburg  markets.  Tlie  oxen  jind 
h"rfe>  of  I'.sthonia  arc  very  liulitl'erent,  as  well  as  the 
Iheep,  gouts,  Kc,  though  active  endeavours  have  lieen 
ijiiide  to  imjiruve  the  breed  of  the  latter.    Poultry  is 
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abundant.  The  bear,  wolf,  badger,  fox,  &c.  Inhabit  the 
forests,  and  there  are  a  few  elka.  The  lakes  do  not  con- 
tain many  fish  ;  but  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  are  of  im- 
portance to  the  inhabs.  A  few  mineral  products  are 
obtained,  but  they  are  of  no  great  consequence.  Nearly 
all  the  manufactures  are  domestic,  the  peasantry  weave 
their  own  coarse  woollens,  and  <ome  very  tolerable 
linen  stuffs.  In  the  Islands,  the  building  or  boats  is  a 
principal  employment ;  distilleries  are  common  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  free  use  of  stills  being  one  of 
the  most  Important  of  their  ancient  privileges  that  the 
Esthonians  preserve.  The  chief  exports  are  corn, 
spirits,  salt-flsh,  and  hides ;  amongst  the  chief  imports 
are  herrings  and  salt.  Revel  (which  see)  is  the  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  government.  The  prov.  Is  under  the 
political  superintendence  of  the  governor  general  of 
Riga ;  but  has  its  own  provincial  council,  judicial  court, 
&c.  Nearly  all  the  iiihab.  are  Lutherans ;  only  about  I 
in  148  of  the  pop.  is  educated.  The  upper  classes,  both 
in  the  towns  and  the  country,  are  mostly  of  German  or 
Danish  descent.  The  Esthonians  are  of  the  Finnish 
stock,  and  having  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  till  a  recent 

fieriod,  have,  it  is  alleged,  contracted  most  of  the  vices 
ncident  to  such  a  state.  This  country  was  sold  by  the 
Danes  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1347,  conquered  by 
Sweden  in  l.Vil,  and  finally  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  1710.  (,Sclinitxkr,  La  Russie;  Diet.  Giogr. 

ESTREMADURA,  an  extensive  prov.  of  .Spain,  lying 
between  37°  .54'  and  4(1°  38'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  50'  and  7"  24' 
W.  long.    It  has  Salamanca,  <ind  part  of  Avila,  on  the 
N. ;  Toledo,  La  Mancha,  and  part  of  Cordova,  on  the 
E. ;  Seville,  on  the  S. ;  and  Alentejo  and  Beira,  in  Por- 
tugal, on  the  W.    Its  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  Is  188  m.;  and 
mean  breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  about  80  m.    Area,  about 
I4,7.'>0  sq.  m.    Miflano  estimated  the  pop.  in   1826  at 
6(17,090,  which  gives  45  to  the  sq.  m. ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  formerly  much  more  populous.    It 
consists  of  immerse  plains,  terminated  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sierras  de  Gredos,  de  Bejar,  and  de  Gata ;  and,  on  the  S., 
by  those  of  Constantina,  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.    Another  branch  of  the  latter  chain  runs  along 
the  boundary  N.  from  the  confines  of  Seville  and  Cor- 
dova to  the  river  Guadiana,  from  which  a  branch  of  the 
mountains  of  Guadalupe  again  extends  as  far  as  the 
Tagus.    These  two  rivers,  each  of  which  Is  here  joined 
by  several  affluents,  cross  the  prov.  from  E.  to  W.,  ami 
an  extension  of  the  Castiilan  or  Toledo  mountains,  under 
the  names  of  the  Sierras  de  Guadalupe,  San  Benito,  and 
San  Pedro,  lying  in  the  same  direction,  divides  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  N.  (Estremadura  Alta)  being 
in  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  S.  (Estremadura 
Bivja)  in  tliat  of  the  Guadiana.    The  summers  are  hot ; 
there  is  then  but  little  rain ;  the  niglits,  however,  are 
cool,  and  the  dew,  which  is  abundant,  is  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  ground.    Although  the  high  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow  at  the  end  of  November,  the  winter 
is  not  severe.    In  summer,  the  heat  often  brings  on  epi- 
demic fevers,  particularly  with  strangers.    The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  might  be  rendered  highly  productive  by 
a  proper  use  of  the  »  ater  of  the  many  rivers  that  inter- 
sect it.    Miflano  says  it  might  be  made  to  support  a  third 
part  of  the  pop.  of  Spain  ;  but  a  combination  of  causes, 
at  the  head  of  which  are  to  be  placed  bad  government  and 
bad  institutions,  have  extinguished  all  industry.    Agri- 
culture is  wlioliy  neglected;  and  the  noble  plains,  that 
might  yield  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  jiroducts,  are  de- 
voted to  pastur<igc  only.    It  is  stated  tliat  about  4  millions 
of  Merino  sheep  come  every  year  from  other  [larts  to 
winter  in  the  plains,  4iccording  to  the  ancient  Instituti.on 
of  the  Mesta  (.see  Spain),  besides  those  that  lielong  to  the 
country,  and  immense  herds   of  swine.    The  produce 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  hemp,  and  flax  is  iusuflicient  for  the 
consumption ;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  chestnuts, 
from  which  the  po|iuiation  of  this  naturally  fine  country 
derive  a  considerable  part  of  Its  scanty  subsistence.  The 
plains  of  Placen'ia,  the  vicinities  of  Coria,  and  La  Se- 
rena, and  the  territory  between  Bndajos  and  LIcrena,  are 
the  best  peopled  and  most  productive,  and  show  whiU 
the  rest  might  he  under  any  thing  like  a  good  system  of 
husbandry.    Immense  plains  arc  loiind  all  over  the  prov. 
covered  with  various  species  of  bncktiiorn,  myrtle,  mar- 
joram, and  other  medicinal  and  odoriferous  plants,  which 
are  good  for  nothing  unless  it  be  to  feed  great  numbers 
of  bees.    Here  and  there  woods  of  noble  evergreen  oaks 
are  met  wUli,  whose  aeorns  feed  the  herds  of  swiiio 
uliose  flesh  is  so  liighly  esteemcu  througliout  Spain.     It 
lins  mines  of  lead,  coj'iper,  silver,  and  iron,  but  they  are 
,U1,  or  mostly  all,  negleeted.  (.Wiflnno.) 

The  maniilaetures  of  Estremadura  are  hardly  worth 
notice.  Hats  an-  made  at  iladajo.<  and  Zafra,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  tanneries  in  the  latter  place  and  at  EI 
C'nsar  deCaceres. 

A  country  that  iirodiires  little,  and  manufactures  less, 
cannot  have  much  commerce  ;  the  chief  article  of  export 
is  tile  flesh  of  its  hogs,  its  trade  in  cattle  and  sheep  with 
Madrid  and  Andalusia  iMdng  of  slight  consideration.  Thn 
state  of  the  roads,  and  tlic  want  of  internal  navigation, 
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would,  in  fact,  be  all  but  insuperablu  obstacles  to  trafllc. 
There  is  not  a  single  road  In  even  tolerable  repair ;  mid 
in  bad  weather,  most  of  them  are  Impassable.  The  inns, 
like  the  roads,  are  as  bad  as  possible :  they  abound  in 
filth  and  vermin,  and  are  deficient  in  every  thing  else. 

The  prov.  is  governed  by  a  captain-general,  witli  va- 
rious subaltern  military  governors ;  its  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction is  divided  into  3  bishoprics,  tliose  of  Badajoz, 
riacentia,  and  Coria. 

The  people,  according  to  Mitbrno,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  taciturn  and  grave  of  any  in  Spain  ;  and,  from 
living  in  a  country  having  little  intercourse  v.'ith  any 
other,  uneducated,  and  subjected  to  the  most  vicious  laws 
and  regulations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be 
sunk  in  indolence.  But  it  is  said  that,  when  excited  by 
hope,  or  any  other  stimulus,  they  are  persevering  and 
indefatigable.  They  are  robust  and  vigorous ,  frank, 
honourable,  and  honest ;  slow  to  receive  an  impression, 
but  firm  in  following  it  up. 

Cortus,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  the  two  Pizarros,  the 
Almagros,  and  other  adventurers,  were  natives  of  Estre- 
madura.  It  anciently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.  {MilUmo;  liowlea ;  Ologr.  Phi/sique dc I'Espagne, 
p.  134. et  teg.)  Diet. Gtogranhique.) 

EsTHEManiiR«,aprov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

ESTBEMKZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo, 
partly  in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  in 
a  well  cultivated  country,  22  m.  W.  Elvas,  26  m.  N.E. 
Evora.  Pop.  5,270.  it  is  ill  built,  but  has  a  large  open 
square  In  the  centre,  and  is  strungly  fortifled  with  an 
ancient  castle  on  a  commanding  eminence,  an  arsenal,  and 
quarters  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  There  are  also  4 
parish  churches,  5  convents,  an  hospital  with  a  church 
attached,  and  a  house  of  charity .  Though  Evora  is  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  prov.,  the  authorities  have  lately 
been  removed  thither,  on  account  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  fortress  of  Klvas.  (Penny  Mag.  vi.  316.) 
It  has  manufactures  of  Delflware,  especially  of  water 
coolers,  and  has  some  trade  in  hardware.  (MiHano i 
Link's  Travel!  in  Portugal,  p.  144. ;  Did.  Ofogr.) 

ETIENNE  (ST.),  a  celebrated  manufacturing  town 
of  France,  den.  Loire,  cap.  urroiul.,  on  the  torrent  of  the 
Furens,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  20  m.  S.E.  Monlbrison, 
and3l  m.  S.W.  Lyons.  Pop.  (1)<36)  41,.\14.  It  is  generally 
well  built:  streets  wide aimstraight;  houses  good,  though 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  its  numerous  coal  fires.  It 
has  no  public  edifice  worthy  much  notice  ;  it  contains  4 
churches,  one  of  which  dates  from  the  6th  centurv ;  a 
town-hall,  court  of  justice,  theatre,  public  library,  caliinet 
of  natur.ll  history,  and  several  benevolent  institutions. 
A  handsome  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  orna- 
ments the  principal  square.  A  railroad  3(ij  m.  in  length 
runs  from  Lyons  to  St.  ICtionnc,  and  there  eommunieates 
with  anotlier,  .M  ni.  in  length,  from  St.  Etienne  to  An- 
drezleux  and  Koainie.  The  manufactures  arc  very 
various  ;  they  include  those  of  arms,  (in  a  royal  manufac- 
tory originally  estiililishcd  in  IISM,*),  besides  some  private 
establishments,)  hardware,  cutlery,  nails,  liles,  and  other 
fools,  numerous  kinds  of  steel  articles,  &c.  Those  manu- 
factures, if  they  do  not  owe  their  origin,  are,  no  doubt, 
mainly  indebted  for  their  rapid  extension  to  the  supplies 
of  coal  and  iron-stniic  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  waters 
of  the  Furens,  which  are  saiii  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  tempering  of  steel,  siipjily  a  great  many 
factories.  Exclusive  of  hardware,  silk  liibrics  are  largely 
manufactured ;  and  lace,  einbroiilered  muslins,  tulles, 
cotton  yarn,  eau-de-t^ilogiie,  and  lamp  black  are  pro- 
ducetl.  There  are,  besides,  some  bleaching  and  dyeing 
establishmi'nts,  with  tanneries,  itnd  glass  and  paper  fac- 
toriis.  The  silk,  and  especially  the  Mlk-riband  manufac- 
turers, who  comprise  a  largo  proportion  of  the  whole, 
have  of  late  years,  lor  the  most  part,  removed  from  the 
town  of  St.  Etienne  into  the  iiiljacent  country,  where 
tlii'ir  fabrics  arc  uninjured  by  the  smoky  atmosphere, 
and  the  weavers  live  cheaper  and  better,  by  avoiding 
the  (ic<i()H,  or  town  duties.  St.  I'.denne,  with  its  adja- 
cent district,  is  estimated  to  cniitaiu  6(l.(KI(l  iiiliab.,  >d' 
wlicini  about  a  half  are  helieved  to  be  coniu'cted  with 
the  riband  or  silk  halieniashery  trade.  The  quantity 
of  silk  consumed  annii.illy  in  the  riband  niainifaeturc 
is  estiinafcd  at  aliout  4(Hi,(irKi  kilogr.,  )irincl|>ally  of  the 
superior  qualities.  The  whole  produce  of  the  distr. 
was,  in  lKi.'i,  estimated  at  ;i.'>(l,(HK)  ells  a  day,  or  about 
);iO,(KK),0(K)  yards  a  lear,  of  an  average  value  of  about 
3'i,tl<HI,(KK)  fr.  Nearly  61)  artists  are  employed  by  the 
riliimd  manufacturers  in  drawing  patterns,  and  3.4ths  of 
the  produce  are  exported.  The  price  of  labour  at  St. 
Etienne  is  in  general  less  than  at  I/yoiis,  and  said  to  be 
about  equal  to  3-4ihs  of  that  at  Coi  entry  ;  but  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  institute  any  comparison  tH.-tweeii  them,  ex- 
cept by  comparing  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in 
each.  Tlie  wages  of  the  riband  wtaver  vary  from  1,».  fo 
."U.  Hrf.  a  day  i  but  the  average  may  be  :ibout  Is.  N</,  This 
average  i«  less  than  that  earned  in  most  of  the  other 
trades  at  St.  Ktlenne  ;  the  reason  assigned  being  that  the 
riband  weavers,  not  rerlding  in  the  town  itself,  n.iistly 
diTide  their  time  between  the  manufacture  and  r.gricur- 
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ture.  The  proprietors  of  18,000  single  hnnd-loomi  In 
the  mountainous  distr.  round  St.  Etieune,  St.  Chamon 
&c.  are,  in  reality,  little  farmers.  Few  cottages  are 
without  one  or  more  looms,  at  which  the  inmates  work 
when  not  employed  in  the  business  of  the  small  farm 
This  arrangement,  which  gives  the  peasantry  a  double 
resource,  is,  however,  unfavourable  to  the  manufacture  • 
and  it  will,  most  likely,  in  the  end,  share  the  fate  of  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture.  Its  Improvement  is  an  object 
of  much  greater  solicitude  to  the  pauementien,  or  small 
master  weavers,  also  a  tolerably  numerous  class,  who 
possess  from  2  to  6,  and  sometimes  10  or  12  looms  each 
and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  manufacture.  Mr' 
Villermc's  observations  go  to  show  that  the  conditinn  of 
the  weavers  of  St.  Etienne  is,  upon  the  whole,  much 
better  than  that  of  those  of  Lyons.  There  is,  at  St 
Etienne,  an  establishment  called  a  Condition,  in  nhicli 
silks  are  submitted  to  a  temp,  of  fVom  72°  to  77°  Fqh,  iq 
test  their  quality,  and  bring  them  into  a  certain  state 
of  dryness.  The  average  quantity  of  silk  sent  to  this 
establishment  annually  is  estimated  at  3,970  bales  or 
S9fi,000lbs.;  that  sold  without  passing  through  the  Con. 
dition  amounts  to  about  1,780  bales,  or  267,000  lbs,  per 
annum.  The  latter  consist  chiefly  of  foreign  silks,  which 
supply  the  factories  of  St.  Etienne  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  I  to  2  of  French  silk. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  this  town  occiipirs 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Furanum,  built  by  the  Romans 
anno  CI  b.  c.  :  but  this  is  very  doubtful ;  and  no  annals 
of  St.  Etienne  go  fartlierback  than  the  10th  century.  iu 
1441,  the  town  consisted  of  only  200  indifferent  houses 
which  Charles  VII.,  a  few  years  afterwards,  suffered  tin' 
inhabitants  to  surround  with  a  wall  to  protect  them 
agtiinst  the  incursions  of  the  English.  A  few  vestiges  of 
this  wall  still  exist ;  but  it  did  not  prcv(<nt  St.  Ktlennc 
from  suffering  greatly  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  16tli 
century.  The  plague  destroyed  7,000  of  its  inhab  in 
I.<)H:),  and  8,000  in  1628-29.  Since  the  peace  of  \m,  it 
has  increased  rapidly  both  in  pop.  and  wealth.  {1% 
lernU  i  Encyc.  des  Gem  du  Monde  i  Bouring't  URm 
pp.40— 47.)  ' 

ETNA  (l.at.  Mina,  Ital.  Mongibello),  a  mountain  and 
volcano  of  Sicily,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  in  both  re. 
spccts,  cither  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  rising  from  the 
E.  shore  of  the  island,  prov,  Catania,  between  the  river 
Alcantara  on  the  N.  and  the  Giaretta  on  the  S.,  the 
crater  being  in  lat.  37"  40'  31"  N.,  long.  \fp  E.  It  ii 
entirely  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  any  other 
mountain  range.  Its  base  is  about  87  m.  in  clrc,  but 
its  lavas  have  extended  over  a  much  larger  space.  Ii 
consists  of  a  congeries  of  mountains  rising  one  above 
another.  Not  only  is  it  the  highest  mountain  of  Sioly, 
but  it  is  also  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe,  being,  ar- 
cording  to  Sir  J.  F.  Ilerschcl,  with  which  Captain 
Smyth  8  measurement  almost  exactly  coincides,  10,»"il 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  largest  diameter  rtins 
from  E.  to  W.  The  ascent  is  very  various  on  its  ilif. 
ferent  sides ;  that  from  Catania  being  about  24  m.,  from 
Lingnagrossa  IN,  and  from  Uandazzo  scarcely  12.  Tlic 
extent  of  the  ba.M;  gives  so  easy  an  Inclination  to  llif 
sides,  in  most  places,  us  greatly  to  facilitate  the  ascent; 
but  at  the  same  tini'!  it  diminishes  the  grandeur  of  its 
aspect  at  first  sight,  and  its  commanding  elev.-iilon  i< 
scarcely  perceived,  until  the  traveller  has  got  nearly  half 
way  up,  and  begins  to  look  down  on  the  rest  of  Siril), 
while  the  summit  still  seems  as  far  from  him  as  at  first ; 
then,  indeed,  the  mountain  assumes  an  appeuranrc  to 
noble,  majestic,  and  imposing,  that,  associated  with  ihi< 
cuiisidrrations  of  its  cause  and  cfl'erts,  it  excites  the  mot 
intinsc  interest,  mixed  with  a  degree  of  awe  that  ele- 
vates tlie  mind,  and  insi>ires  sublime  feelings,  {Smyih't 
Memoir,  p.  146.) 

The  multitude  of  minor  cones  distributed  over  its 
Hanks,  and  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  vo»\\ 
rexlon,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  "a  grand  ami  oii|;inal 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna.  'I'bese,  iilthoiiiih 
they  appear  but  trltiing  irregularities,  »  hen  vieweii  from 
a  distance  as  sul)ordinate  parts  of  so  imposing  and  colossal 
u  mountain,  would,  nevorthcless,  be  deemed  hillf  of  'on- 
siderable  altitude  in  almost  any  other  ngicin.  There 
are  about  NO  of  these  secondary  volcaiios,  of  cnnsideraMc 
dlinenslons  ;  .■*2  on  the  \V,  and  N.,  and  27  on  the  E.  siilc 
of  Etna.  One  of  the  largest,  called  Mnnte  Minariio, 
near  llronte,  is  upwards  of  7110 ft.  in  height :  andadoulilc 
hill  near  NIcolosI,  called  Monti  Kossi,  formed  in  W, 
it  l.'iO  It.  high,  and  the  base  2  m.  in  eirc. ;  yet  it  ranki 
only  as  a  cone  of  the  second  magnitude  ainoniiBt  lliou 
iiroduced  by  the  lateral  eruptions  of  I'.tna.  (In  louk. 
log  down  from  the  lower  borders  of  the  ilesert  reglin. 
tiiese  vole.inos  present  us  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ami  characteristic  scenes  In  Europe,  'I'hey  afford fn'ry 
variety  oi  height  and  siiu,  and  are  arranged  in  licaiitlful 
and  p'ictiiresipie  groups.  However  uniform  they  ni.iy 
niini'ar  when  seen  I'rom  the  sea  or  the  idalnj  lielow,  tin- 
lliing  can  be  more  divi'rsllled  than  their  slia|M' when  »c 
look  fr<iin  alHive  into  their  craters,  one  side  of  wlilcli  ii 
generally  broken  down.    There  arc,  Indeed,  few  objorti 
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ETNA, 

In  nature  more  picturesque  than  a  wooded  volcanic 
nraicr  The  cone»  aituated  In  the  higlier  parti  of  the 
rnrMt'joiie  are  chiefly  clothed  with  loay  pines;  while 
hn.»  at  a  lower  elevation  are  adorned  with  chestnuU, 
oarbeecl'.an'*  '"'•"°-"    (Principle,  qfGeoto^M.  112. 

'^The  mountain  is,  in  general,  of  a  symmoWfcal  form, 

hilt  li  broken  on  its  E.  side  by  a  deep  and  extraordinary 

rtllev  called  the  Vol  dsl  Bove,  which,  commencing  near 

the  /ummit  of  the  mountain,  descends  into  the  woody 

,»alnii  and  is  tlience  continued  by  other  and  smaller 

"?  evj  to  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region.    The  Vnl 

joi  Bnve  is  4  or  .5  m.  across,  and  is  surrounded  by  nearly 

wrtteal  precipices  from  1,000  to  5.000  ft.  In  height.    This 

„f 'antic  chasm  has  been  repeatedly  traversed  by  torrents 

nf  lava  •  and  in  1785  it  was  swept  by  a  tremendous  in. 

rindation  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  near  the 

jummit  of  the  mountain.    It  has  a  singularly  dreary  and 

hifutcd  appearance. 

The  structure  of  Etna  is  chiefly  of  the  tertiary  ne- 

antecedent   to   the   present   epoch  j    it   consists 

.  of  volcanic,  partly  of  sedimentary  rocks ;   but 

what  extent   is  not   known,   they  being   so  much 

jered  by  modern  lavas,  interstratifled  with  layers  of 

tntaand  breccia:  around  its  base  is  a  line  of  hills  formed 

^r  hliilsh  marl,  and  clays  enclosing  marine  shells  and 

vpllowish  sand,  firom  800  to  1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 

he  sea  i  about  Paterno,  and  elsewhere,  these  are  capped 

Willi  basalt,  tufa,  and  volcanic  conglomerates. 

The  mineral  products  of  Etna  are  chrysolite,  leolite, 
solenite,  copper,  mercury,  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  specular 
iron  amianth,  poJiolana,  and  a  fine  potters  earth: 
tlicre  are  many  hot,  chalybeate,  and  sulphurous  mineral 
sDrinlts  •  but  no  rivers,  except  what  are  subterraneous, 
descend  from  this  region,  owing  to  the  rapid  absorption 
nftlie  soil.    (&'<'£  Sicily.) 

The  mountain  Is  naturally  divided  Into  3  regions  or 
tones  vii.  the  Fertile  (La  Regione  culta  or  I'iemon- 
tona)'thc  Woody  (Nemorosa  or  St/lvosa),  and  the  Desert 
(Itt  Resione  Deserta  or  Scoperla);  to  which  might  be 
added  the  Fiery  region  (Regione  Hi  Fuoco),  consisting  of 
tiie  central  cone  and  crater.  These  regions  dilfer  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  products  .ind  general  character. 
The  lower,  or  fertile,  xone  varies  greatly  in  width,  being 
Urn  tiroad  above  Catania,  but  no  more  than  1^  m.  on 
the  N.  side.  It  Ib  composed  almost  entirely  of  lava, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  been  decomposed  and 
converted  into  a  very  fertile  soil.  It  is  compariitlvely 
well  cultivated  and  peopled.  All  travellers  speak  in  the 
hithest  terms  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  this  region. 
"  No  language,"  says  Mr.  ifughes, "  can  do  justice  to  the 
scenery  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  tract ;  whose 
bosom,  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  and  situated  in  the 
most  favourable  climate,  teems  with  every  flower,  and 
plant,  and  tree,  that  can  delight  the  eye,  and  every  snecics 
of  fruit  that  can  gratify  the  palate  ;  fields  covered  with 
colden  grain,  or  the  purple  vine,  villages,  and  convents 
emiwsmned  in  groves  of  chestnuts,  and  oriental  plains, 
mussy  fountains,  and  transparent  streams ;  exhausted 
craters  covered  with  a  canopy  of  foliage,  and  numberless 
other  beauties,  invite  the  tourist  to  those  charming 
scenes.  Here,  also,  the  sportsman  will  meet  with  every 
species  of  game  that  he  can  desire ;  and  the  botanist  or 
mineralogist  find  inexhaustible  sources  of  amusement. 
(JraiWit,  i.  113.  8vo.  cd.)  Uut  here,  as  In  most  parts  of 
Italy  and  Sieiir,  there  Is  a  painful  contrast  between  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  inhnb.  The  latter  are  squalid, 
slovenly,  and  dirty:  this  is  .i  consequence,  as  Captain 
Smvth  states,  of  the  ashes  and  dust  that  pervade  the  air, 
soil' their  persons,  and  injure  their  eyes ;  and  of  the  want 
of  water,  which  is  absorbed,  as  soon  as  it  falls,  by  the 
porous  soil.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
oonstiuit  danger  of  eruptlmis,  would  seem,  after  nil,  to 
render  this  Sicilian  paradise  any  thing  but  a  dcilrable 
residence.     ■  ,  ,       ^ 

Tliewondyrcglonls6or7m.  In  width,  and  rearhcs  to 
about 0,40(1  a.  perpendicular  height;  it  bigms  and  ter- 
minates abruptly  :  in  the  lower  parts  the  trees  are  prlii- 
ci|iallv  oak  aii'l  chestnut ;  In  the  middle  they  are  almost 
entirely  oaks,  some  of  them  attaining  to  an  immense 
size ;  in  the  upper  part  the  oaks  decrease  In  slie,  and  nre 
intermixed  with  pines  (/'m«i  ta-da);  as  we  asecnd  the 
monnlain  the  oaks  nearly  disappear,  the  firs  become 
stunted,  ami  at  lengtli  all  vegetation  ceases,  and  we  enter 
on  the  desert.  The  ground  In  the  ffreater  part  of  the 
wofldv  region  is  covered  with  aromatic  plants  and  fern. 
Tillage  soon  ceases  j  there  -are  no  corn  fields,  but  here 
and  there  a  few  vineyards,  and  very  rich  luisture  land  on 
wlilcii  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed.  In  this  region, 
near  I'arpinctln,  stands  the  celebrate«l  chestnut  tree, 
Cailngnti  (li  atilo  cavalli,  so  called  from  Its  b«'ing  sup- 
nosed  capable  of  sheltering  100  horses  under  Its  boughs. 
It  consists  of  five  gre.it  arms,  which,  however,  are  all 
united  in  ,\  single  stem  a  little  below  the  surface.  The 
estiniales  of  the  slie  of  this  onorinouB  tree  vary  con- 
iiderably.  probably  from  theit  not  being  taken  In  the 
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s.ime  way.  Swinburne  makes  it  I9fi  ft.,  and  BntvOi  1G3  ft. 
in  circ.  close  above  ground.  A  house  of  ample  dimen- 
sions for  the  accommoilation  of  travellers  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Several  other  large 
chestnut  trees  grow  in  the  vicinity,  the  principal  of  which 
is  57  ft.  round.  The  products  of  the  woody  zone  are 
chiefly  tar,  honey,  cantharides,  and  charcoal ;  and  it* 
inhab.  are  herdsmen  and  charcoal  burners. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  minor  volcanic  conei 
abound  principally  In  this  region.  Caverns  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  one  of  tnem,  the  Grotto  dei  Capri,  or  grotto  ot 
the  goats,  from  its  aflbrding  shelter  to  these  animals,  wag 
formerly  resorted  to  by  travellers,  as  a  resting  place  in 
their  ascent.  In  the  vicinity  are  deep  reservoirs  of 
snow,  whence  Catania  and  otiier  cities  derive  their  lup- 

filles  of  tliat  article,  which  is  there  really  a  necessary  of 
ife :  being  packed  in  straw.  It  is  carried  to  a  great  dis- 
tance on  mules  and  asses.  (Hughes,  i.  1 17.)  Wild  boars, 
wolves,  badgers,  wild  goats,  deer,  martens,  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  ice,  belong  to  thii 
region. 

The  desert  region,  or  zone.  Is  a  dismal  tract,  full  of 
gloomy  and  rocky  hollows  and  Immense  chasms,  formed 
of  black  lava,  scoria;,  ashes,  and  volcanic  sand ;  covered, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  snow  and  ice,  which 
are  always  to  be  found  in  the  hollows.  "  In  this  lofty 
region  the  air  is  chill  and  piercing  ;  every  sign  of  life 
and  vegetation  ceases ;  not  an  Insect  crawls  over  the 
cold  surface  of  the  ground,  not  a  lichen  adheres  to  the 
grey  masses  of  the  l.iva ;  not  even  the  eagle's  wing  soars 
so  high,  to  disturb  tlie  awful  solitude  of  nature :  here 
only  the  thunder  and  the  tempest,  or  the  still  more 
tremendous  explosions  of  the  volcano,  are  heard." 
(Hughes,!.  113.)  In  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  region  ^lie 
principal  cone,  forming  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
rises  to  the  iieight  of  about  1,100  ft. :  it  is  very  preci- 
pitous, and  as  it  consists  of  loose  scoriae,  and  ashes, 
which  frequently  yield  under  foot,  the  ascent  Is  ex- 
tremely laborious.  At  the  foot  of  the  cone  Is  a  house, 
with  rooms  and  stabling,  erected  in  1811,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Rritish  officers  then  in  Sicily,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  to  whom  it  Is  a  very  great  conve- 
nience. The  cone  at  its  base  Is  from  7  to  8  m.  in  cir- 
cumference ;  but  at  its  summit  its  circ.  is  reduced  to 
about  4  ni.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  plain,  with  a  vast 
central  crater,  or  barallwon,  2J  m.  round,  agreeing  In 
this  respect  with  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  by  Pliny  : 
"  Crater  ejus  pafet  nnibilu  stadia  ix  "  (Nat.  Hist.,  lib. 
ill.  ^  8.)  The  view  from  the  summit  Is  superb  beyond 
description.  Sicily  is  spread  out  like  a  carpet  at  the 
spectator's  feet,  who  traces  every  river  through  all 
its  windings  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  The  strait 
that  separates  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Calabrlnn  shores, 
and  the  I.ipari  Islands,  are  distinguishing  features  In 
this  magnilleent  panorama,  which  it  is  said  sometimes 
extends  to  Vesuvius  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malta  on 
the  other.  The  wonderful  extent  of  view,  and  the 
unequalled  sublimity  of  the  scene,  is  owing  partly  to 
the  great  altitude  of  the  mountain,  partly  to  the  highly 
interesting  nature  of  tile  objects,  but  more  than  all  (o 
Etna  being  "alone  in  Its  glory,"  and  having  no  other 
mountain  In  its  vicinity  to  detract  from  its  grandeur, 
or  to  Interrupt  the  Immensity  of  the  prospect. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  of  sunrise  is  the  grand 
object  of  travellers  who  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  Brydone  has  described  it  In  terms  not  un- 
worthy of  the  glorious  scene,  though  doubts  have  been 
entertained  whctlier  he  really  saw  what  he  depicted,  or 
trusted  to  the  reports  of  others.  It  Is  probably  the 
grandest  of  all  the  spectacles  that  It  is  possible  to 
behold.  Not  the  least  Interesting  portion  of  this  extra- 
ordinary prospect  Is  the  distinct  image  of  the  mountain 
Itself,  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  that  it  pro- 
iects  across  the  Island.  (Brydone,  Letter  x. ;  Hughes, 
i.  ]'M).) 

The  crater,  when  Captain  Smyth  visited  the  moun. 
tain,  w,is  of  an  oval  form,  directed  lYom  N.E.  to  S.W., 
its  CDiijutrate  diameter  being  about  41)3  yards ;  but  its 
size  and  form  are  perpetually  varying,  from  tlic  accu- 
mulation and  falling  in  of  volcanic  matter :  its  interior 
is  encrusted  with  extensive  cfllorcscences  of  ammonia, 
sulphur,  and  vitriolic  salts,  to  the  depth  of  100  yards  ou 
the  I''.,  but  less  on  the  \V.  side ;  those  of  an  orange 
colour  arc  the  most  cimimon.  Its  bottom  Is  Hat,  and 
tolerably  hard ;  near  Its  centre  are  two  mounds  of 
scoria',  and  ashes,  surrounded  jty  several  fissures, 
"  whence,"  says  C.iptaiu  Smyth,  "  at  Intervals  Issue 
volumes  of  thick  smoke,  with  a  rumbling  noise,  and 
hissing  sounil.  There  is  also  a  light  thin  vapour  occa- 
sionally oozing  from  the  bottom  and  tides  of  the  huge 
amphitheatre  in  every  direction.  I  endeavoured,"  lie 
adds,  "  to  look  into  the  principal  chasm  ;  but  the  rapid 
ejection  of  the  cinders,  and  the  strong  sulphureoui 
vaimurs  that  exuded,  prevented  me  from  attaining  my 
olijeel."  (.W('Hi"i)-,  p.  Ifil.)  Mr.  Hughes,  however,  has 
siiiiplied  a  mure  minute  nceniint  of  the  principal  splra- 
culum,  or  funnel;  it  hiu  three  stages  of  descent:  tht 
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fint,  which  exionded  only  b  few  hundred  yards,  termi- 
nated in  a  (helf  or  ridge  of  clndera  ;  the  tecund,  more 
precipitoua  than  the  flrat,  extended  to  a  similar  shelf; 
the  third  being  the  perpendicular  and  unfathomable 
abyss.  Between  the  two  principal  spiracula  are  several 
smaller  conical  mounds  constantly  smoking.  The 
ground  here  is  so  hot  round  the  crater  that  visiters  are 
obliged  constantly  to  shift  their  places,  and  yet  i^ven 
here,  in  the  Interior  of  the  crater,  snow  is  seen  In  im- 
mense ridges,  "  disputing,  as  it  were,  the  pre-eminence 
of  fire,  in  the  very  centre  of  its  dominions." 

Before  eruptions  local  earthquakes  are  felt,  hollow 
intonations  heard,  irregular  clouds  of  smoke  burst  forth, 
Kod/erilli,  or  volcanic  lightnings,  are  seen  darting  from 
the  top  (if  the.mountain :  the  agitations  increase,  till  at 
length,  cither  IVom  the  great  crater,  or  nrom  some  other 
part  of  the  mountain,  a  terrific  discharge  of  red-hot 
stones,  flakes  of  Are,  ashes,  sand,  or  other  substances, 
accompanied  with  vast  volumes  of  smoke,  suddenly 
takes  place  with  tremendous  violence. 

Horrticli  Juxta  tonat  >£(na  ruimii, 

Intcrduinque  ntram  pruTunipH  ad  Ktliera  iiubem. 
Turbine fiitiianlem  plceo  t-t  camlt'ntef.iTill.i, 
Atuitlltque  kIoInm  flamnmnim,  et  sidura  lainblt : 
Interclutn  itcopulfM  avnlsaiiue  viscera  iiiontiN 
Krlglt  entrtanti,  llqucfai'taque  saaa  sub  aurat 
Cunt  gmtiitu  Klomerat,  fundoque  vxKiituat  imn. 

.£nri<Mli.  lin.S71. 

Some  of  the  matters  thrown  up  during  an  eruption 
are  occasionally  projocteil  to  an  immrnse  distance. 
They  not  unfrequciitly  rise  to  tlie  lieiKlit  of  S.OiiO  or 
fi,nOO  ft.  above  the  summit ;  stones  of  13  oz.  weight 
have  fpllcn  15  m.  from  the  crater;  and  in  the  great 
eruption  of  ICC9  a  stone  SO  cubic  ft.  in  size  was 
ejected  with  such  prodigious  force  that  It  fell  a  mile 
from  the  crater  I  Ashes  have  sometimes  fallen  in 
Malta,  about  130  m.  distant  I  These  eruptions  are 
generally  followed  or  act'ompanie<l  by  the  outbreak 
of  a  torrent  of  lava.  If  this  current  of  liquid  fire 
Ira  stopped  by  inequalities  of  ground,  a  |>ortion  cools, 
and  the  rest  topples  over  it ;  sometimes  it  over- 
whelms whole  cities,  villages,  and  tracts  of  country:  the 
torrent  of  lava  that  partly  destroyed  Catania  in  1669, 
was  stopped  by  the  city  walls,  60  feet  in  height ;  but  the 
burning  flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  and  then  fell  over  it  in  a  ticry  cascade.  This 
mass  was  so  enormous  that  it  was  elKht  years  in  cooling  I 

Generally,  however,  it  soon  congeals,  and  when 
mixed  with  scorlic,  cracks,  decomposes,  and  forms  an 
extremely  fertile  soil.  Sometimes  inundations  of  boiling 
water  occur,  through  the  melting  of  the  snow  In  the  upper 
regions  by  contact  with  the  lava ;  and  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon has  also  occurred  of  a  body  of  snow  an(f  ice 
being  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes,  and  then  with  a 
torrent  of  burning  lava,  ami  so  preserved  for  an  indcfliiitc 
period.  ( I.yvU,  il.  \'23, )  About  one  eruption  in  three  takes 
place  from  the  principal  crater,  and  these  are  generally 
the  least  dangerous,  the  lava  being  mostly  retained  in  the 
immense  lioilows  of  the  upper  region. 

Though  Homer  has  made  Sicily  tlic  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  intcrostinK  aiivciiturcs  In  the  travels  of  Ulysses, 
nnd  has  dnscrilx'd  the  island  and  the  str.iit  of  Scyila  and 
Charybdis,  he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  F.tna.  It 
has  thence  been  inferred  that  the  mountain  had  not 
tlien  been  an  active  volcano ;  for  it  can  liardly  be  sup- 
posed, had  it  been  such,  that  so  carefid  an  observer 
would  have  failed  to  notice  it,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
the  means  which  it  afforded  of  embellishing  his  verses 
by  a  topic  so  well  suited  to  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry. 
No  doubt  it  is  very  ditHcult  to  reconcile  the  silence  of 
Homer,  with  the  fact  of  the  mouiilain  being  .it  the  time 
eruntive,  tliough  it  would  be  rakh  thence  to  conclude 
positively  that  it  was  not ;  it  lind,  then,  p<^rhaps,  lircii 
lung  iiuiescent,  and  its  eruptions  forgotten.  I'iiular  is  the 
oldest  extant  autlior  (about  .'I'M)  years  n.  c.)  who  takes 
any  ncitien  of  the  eruptions  of  Ktna;  and  his  account  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  Inasmuch  as  it  aiipears  from  his 
representing  its  summit  as  supporting  tlie  heavens,  and 
being  covcrtfd  witli  perpetual  snows  and  frost,  that  it 
must  then  have  been  about  as  high  as  at  present. 
According  to  the  ancient  poets,  .Tupiter,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  giants,  buried  the  hundred-headed  Ty- 
phieus  under  this  immntain ;  and  its  earthipiakes  and 
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eruptions  were  said  to  lie  occasioned  by  tlie  htriiggit 
the  monster.     The  passage  in  which  I'Indar  allude 
Etna  has  been  rendered  by  West  as  follows :  — 
Now  under  «uli>h'ro«»('unia'»  *ea-biiund  roast. 

And  vaiit  HU'Ill.i  lirs  h\*  sb.iKK>  breast; 
llv  snowT  KtiM,  tluriie  tif  cndlt-Ttt  Trust, 

'I'hr  iiillar'd  prop  of  heav'n,  fur  ever  prossM  : 
Forth  fruiii  whose  nltruus  raveriis  IssuIdk  ribu 

I'lirf  liuuid  foiintaiiih  of  tetiipesKiuus  fire, 
And  Tell  In  riidily  ntUts  the  nuun-dny  ^kies, 

While  wrapt  In  smoke  the  eildymu  IHines  aspire; 
Or.  KleaniinK  thrnuuh  the  nitfht  Willi  hideous  roar, 
Far  o'er  the  red'nVng  main  huge  ruck\  IV.4;;nients  )wiur. 

/•'irti  l^\/thitiit  Oilf,  deead.  't. 

Thucvdides  mentions  three  eruptions  of  Mount  Ktna, 
but  he  leaves  the  date  of  tlie  llrst  uncertain  ;  the  sccontl 
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occurred  4  or  6  year*  previously  to  the  period  when  Pimls 
wrote  the  above  ode.  Since  then,  there  have  been  a  unt 
many  eruptions,  both  in  antiquity  and  in  modern  timM 
One  of  the  most  tremendous  occurred  in  1660  whvn  iV' 
hill  of  Monti  Rossi  wai  formed  j  but  the  most  extrao"dlna« 
phenomenon  in  this  eruption,  was  the  opening  of  a  As 
sure  about  C  feet  wide,  and  of  unknown  depth  «hb.i 
stretched  from  the  plain  of  S.  Llo  to  within  a  mile  of  ih. 
summit  of  the  mountain,  a  distance  of  12  m. :  It  vmhs-j 
an  Intensely  vivid  light  Five  other  parallel  «««,« 
also  opened,  and  gave  out  tremendous  noises.  The  bna 
that  burst  forth  on  this  occasion,  overwhelmed  U  towns 
and  villages,  filled  up  the  port  of  Ulysses,  and,  as  alread. 
stated,  partly  destroyed  Catania.  About  27,000  perlonV 
are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  convulsion 
The  last  great  eruption  occurred  in  1832,  when  the  town 
of  Bronte  narrowly  escaped  being  overwhelmed  bv  a 
current  of  lava.  ( Besides  the  authorities  already  rererred 
to,  a  host  of  works  have  been  written  on  Etna :  one  tS 
the  best  is  Ferrara,  Storia  Generate  dell'  Etna  8vo  r, 
tania,  1793.)  '  ^'" 

ETON,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Bucks  hund 
Stoke,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  Iramedlatsit 
opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which  It  is  connected  bv  a 
neat  iron  bridge,  23  m.  S.S.E.  Aylesbury,  and  21  m  \v 
London.  Pop.  (1831)  2,475.  It  consists  princlpalir  of 
a  single  street,  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  which  of 
late  years  has  been  much  Improved,  many  of  the  houics 
having  been  rebuilt.  The  establishment  to  which  Fton 
owes  all  its  importance  is  its  college,  founded  by  Hbp,. 
VI.  in  H40.  That  monarch,  by  wliom  it  was  liSJ 
endowed,  intended  it  principally  for  the  education  of 
"  poor  and  indigent  boys,"  destined  for  the  church  Bi 
his  se<;ond  charter,  dated  Oct.  21.  1441,  the  foundation 
consisted  of  a  provost,  ID  priests  or  fellows,  4  clerki 

6  choristers,  a  master,  25  scholars,  and  25  alms  or  headi 
men  ;  but  about  1443,  the  date  of  the  college  statutei 
he  increased  the  number  of  scholars  from  25  to  70 
added  an  usher,  clerk,  and  two  choristers,  and  reduced 
tlie  number  of  beadsmen  to  13.  Various  changes  were 
made  in  the  succee<ling  reigns,  and  the  establishment 
suffered  considerable  spoliation,  especially  from  Ed 
ward  IV. ;  but  it  was  particularly  excepted  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  colleges  and  chan 
tries  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  foundation  at 
present  consists  of  a  provost,  appointed  by  the  crown  • 

7  fellows,  one  of  whom  acta  as  vIce-provost ;  2  chaplains' 
called  conducts ;  2  lay-clerks,  10  choristers,  2  masters 
(each  of  whom  has  4  assistant  masters),  and  70  scholars 
who  since  the  reign  of  Ueorge  III.  have  been  called 
"king's  scholars."     Besides  the  latter,  the  different 


masters  have  a  number  of  stipendiary  pupils,  not  on  tbe 
foundation  ;  but  who  receive  instruction  in  the  eilleiie 
1'hese  are  called  oppidatu,  and  generally  -nsjst  of 
members  of  families,  superior  in  rank  or  ■i^.ith  t, 
those  of  tlie  king's  scholars.  Their  number  it  variable 
but  at  an  average  may  be  estimated  at  about  350.  Unlet  a 
recent  head  master,  the  number  of  boys  at  Eton,  of  both 
classes,  at  one  time  exceeded  600.  The  buildings  of 
the  college  surround  2  quadrangles:  the  outer  qua- 
drangle, or  scliool-yard,  is  enclosed  by  the  chanel 
schools,  dormitories  of  the  scholars,  and  masten' 
chambers ;  and  has  in  its  centre  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  royal  founder  of  the  college.  The  inner  or  leiier 
quadr.ingle  is  bounded  by  tlie  cloisters,  containinn 
the  residencea  of  the  fellows,  the  library,  hall,  and 
various  offices.  Between  the  two  are  tlie  prornst's 
lodge,  SiC,  appertaining  to  which  is  an  ancient  tower 
and  a  gateway  in  the  centre,  connecting  the  two  courts. 
The  ciiapcl,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  outer  court,  is  a  hand. 
some  Gotliic  edifice,  I7S  ft.  in  length,  including  tli! 
ante-chapel,  and  In  its  style  and  ornaments  greatly 
resembles  the  chapel  of  King's  College.  Camliridgi'. 
'I'he  liar,  church  of  Eton  having  fallen  to  dccav,  the 
inhabitants  attend  public  worship  In  the  college  ohaiiel, 
the  provost  having  archdiaconal  jurisdiclinn  in  llie 
par.;  but  there  is  also  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  town,  at 
which  one  of  the  conducts  officiates,  'flic  college 
library  contains  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  books, 
engravings,  drawings  from  the  antique,  medals,  &r.; 
it  Is  a  fine  apartment,  and  fitted  up  in  a  superior  stvk. 
The  dining  iiall  for  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  ii 
spacious,  but  little  ornamented  ;  it  contains,  howirer, 
two  large  aiii-ient  pieces  of  tapestry.  The  upper  school, 
on  tlie  \V.  side  of  the  outer  court,  was  ilesigtird  by  Sir 
C,  Wren,  and  is  supported  by  an  arcncie  with  double 
columns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  scliooi-room  Is  s|ia- 
eioiis  and  of  line  proportions,  but  fitted  up  in  a  pliin 
manner.  The  school-romn  of  the  lower  school  is  of 
considerable  h>ngth,  but  not  of  a  proportional  luiiihl, 
with  a  rang!!  of  ancient  oak  arches  on  either  sidcaiiJ 
the  seats  of  the  scholars  behind  them.  It  is  ocne.Uha 
part  of  the  principal  ilormitory,  called  the  lonf^  chambtr. 
I'o  the  E.  of  the  cloisters  are  the  college  gardens;  to 
the  N.  the  pliiyliig  fiehls,  and  atljacent  to  the  latter  the 
sliooting  fields,  in  which  cricket  matclies,  &c.  ire 
played. 
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The  acbolari  on  the  foundation  are  lodged  and 
viuded  by  the  o»tablUhment.  They  are  eligible  from 
Sui  laet  of  8  to  16,  and  are  elected  aepftrately  by  the 
ndlviduals  of  a  body  compoied  of  the  provo»t8  of  Eton 
«A  Kinit't  Colleee,  Cambridge,  the  vlce-provost  and 
muter  of  Eton,  and  2  po.er.  ( Ifl.A.'i)  of  King'i  College. 
Thli  body  meets  on  the  last  Monday  in  July  of  every 
.Jar  when  usually  24  boys  are  nominated  to  fill  up 
vacancies  as  they  may  occur  in  Eton  Lower  School, 
and  12  of  the  head  boys  in  the  same  establishment  are 
nominated  In  a  similar  manner  to  King's  College, 
I'ambridgc,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  founder. 
Those  who  go  to  King's  are,  alter  3  years,  entitled  to 
Mlowships.  Eton  College  also  sends  2  scholars  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  they  are  called  Por. 
finnhtte  or,  by  corruption,  postmasters.  Failing  an 
""ointment  to  either  university,  Eton  collegians  arc 
i,S£erannu.itc(l  at  18  or  19,  ajid  tor  scholars  so  super- 
nnnuated  there  are  a  few  exhibitions,  and  some  other 
means  of  slightly  augmenting  their  income  in  the  gift 
nf  the  college.  By  statute,  the  education  of  King's 
u'holars  should  be  gratuitous ;  but  some  innovation  has 
inkcn  place  on  this  head,  and  the  average  annual  ex- 
.,»iifp  to  the  parents  of  such  (including  travelling 
Mnenses,  &c.)  is  estimated  at  60/. 

The  oppidans  board  cither  in  the  houses  of  the  lower 
master  or  assistants,  or  at  a  somewhat  lower  charge  in 
the  boarding  houses  attached  to  the  school ;  some  few, 
rhieflv  of  i.oble  birth,  in  private  lodgings,  under  the 
rare  of  private  tutors.  The  total  expenses  of  a  boy 
wlucatcd  as  an  oppidan  may  perhaps  average  from  150/. 
to  200/  a  year.  Without  the  boundaries  of  the  college, 
\\temvidttni  are  comparatively  little  under  the  control 
nf  tlio  "-ollege  functionaries  ;  but  within  Its  walls  they 
are  in  no  respect  distinguished  from  the  King's  scholars, 
anil  «/■>  with  them  in  the  same  classes.  Tlie  entire 
scliool  i;  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  latter 
romir'H-s,  together  with  the  junior  classes,  the  3d  and 
i'li  fonis,  each  consisting  of  3  subdivisions,  or  removes. 
E'  'h  o'  these  is  under  the  control  of  a  separate  assist- 
ant ma-ter  ;  and  as  boys  of  various  ages  come  to  Eton, 
ihev  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remove  in  the 
l„«er  school  they  may  seem  fit  for  by  their  previous 
acuiilrements  and  age,  passing  into  the  superior  ones 
according  to  their  proficiency.  The  upper  school  con. 
lists  of  the  .5tli  and  6th  forms,  and  is  under  the  Imme- 
diate control  of  the  head  master.  The  number  of  boys 
in  the  6tb  form  is  limited  to  22 ;  and  of  these  the  10 
hiehest  are  styled  monitors,  and  act  in  some  measure  as 
assistants  to  the  masters.  The  head  of  the  whole 
scliool,  who  arrives  at  his  post  by  seniority,  is  called  the 

ifie  course  of  instruction  at  Eton  is  almost  wholly 
classical.  The  only  entire  works  read  are  those  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  but  extracts  from  those  ol 
numerous  others  are  occasionally  made  use  of.  The 
well-known  Eton  Latin  and  Oreek  Grammars,  com- 
mitted to  memory,  form  the  basis  of  grammatical  in- 
struction. In  the  Upper  School  the  boys  are  engaged  in 
writing  Latlii  and  Greek  themes  and  verses,  for  the  best 
(,l»hicli  rewards  are  given;  and  a  play  of  some  Greek 
author  Is  u»ually  in  the  course  of  reading.  Mathe- 
matics form  a  part,  but  a  very  small  one,  of  the  school 
discipline;  and  though  there  aie  masters  In  French, 
writing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  such  studies  are  wholly  uncon- 
urttwl  with  the  general  business  of  the  school,  and  only 
attended  at  extra  hours.  All  the  boys  attend  chapel 
twice  on  Sundays,  and  once  on  saints'  days  and  hull- 
days ;  and,  in  addition,  the  collegers  attend  prayers 
every  evening,  after  which  they  are  confined  to  their 
several  dormitories.  The  system  o(  fagging,  by  which 
the  iHiys  of  the  Lower  School  arc  fags,  or  servants,  to 
lliose  of  the  Upper,  out  of  school  hours,  prevails  ;  but 
its  supposiKl  severity  and  degradation  have  been  much 
exaggerated. , 

A  triennial  ceremony  peculiar  to  this  school  is  the 
.Vuii/tm.  This  takes  place  on  Whit-Tuesday,  and 
consist!  of  a  procession  of  the  boys  in  a  kind  of  military 
order,  with  Bags  and  music,  and  headed  by  their  "  cap- 
lain,"  to  a  small  tumulus  about  l|  m.  distant  on  the 
Bath  road,  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  Salt-hill 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  scholars  upon  this  oc- 
casion collect  what  is  called  "  salt,"  being  contributions 
In  money  exacted  from  all  the  spectators,  and  even 
casual  travellers  on  the  road.  The  sum  collected 
at  such  times  has  been  known  to  exceed  1,0(K)/. :  the 
expenses  of  the  breakfast  and  dinner  for  the  school, 
the  music,  fancy  dresses,  fees,  &c.,  are  first  deducted 
out  of  It ;  and  the  entire  surplus,  which  generally 
amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds,  becomes  the  i)ru- 
perlyofthe  "eaptnin"  of  the  school. 

Kton  College  has  In  Its  gill  nearly  40  cctAeslistical 
pr-ferments,  besides  several  presentatiinis,  *c.  The 
provost,  though  as  rector  he  derives  no  emolument 
Irmn  the  par.,  has  veiy  extensive  powers  witlilu  It; 
for,  hy  an  act  passed  in  25  Henry  VL,  no  lnlinlilt.int  Is 
slluwcd  tu  lake  a  lodger  without  his  permtisluii,  under 
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penalty  of  10/.,  which  fine  may  also  be  levied  upon  the 
individual  engaging  lodgings  without  such  permission. 
In  14,'J2  a  charter  was  granted  to  Eton  for  a  market  on 
Wednesdays,  with  considerable  privileges,  but  this  has 
been  long  discontinued.  There  were  formerly  also  two 
fairs,  but  only  one  is  now  kept  up— that  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday for  horses  and  cattle.  (Carlisle's  Endowed 
Gramtnar-schouls,  pp.  48—93.;  Joum.  tf  Educalim, 
vol.  vUi. ;  Statist,  qf  the  British  Empire,  11.  445—448.) 

EU,  an  inland  town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine  Inii^rieure, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Uresle,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth  in 
the  British  Channel,  lU  m.  N.E.  Dieppe,  and  43  m. 
N.N.E.  Rouen.  Pop.  (1830)  3,490.  ft  is  generally 
well  built,  and  has  a  fine  square ;  it  has  several 
churches,  one  of  which,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  is  re- 
markable for  a  subterraneous  chapel,  a  college,  and 
an  hospital.  In  its  neighbourhood,  in  a  nbble  park 
surrounded  by  gardens,  is  the  magnificent  ChSteau 
Royal  d'Eu,  belonging  to  Louis  Philippe :  it  contains 
the  finest  collection  of  historical  portraits  in  France. 
(Hugo.)  There  are  several  Roman  remains  in  and 
about  Eu.  This  town  Is  the  scat  of  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce; has  manufactures  of  lace,  serges,  linseed  oil, 
soap,  &c. ;  is  an  entrcpil  for  the  corn  of  the  Sommc, 
and  has  some  trade  In  hemp,  fiax,  timber,  and  linens, 
exported  at  Treport  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  large 
forest,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town,  extends  to 
the  E.  and  S.  Eu  was  burnt  by  Louis  XI.  in  1445,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
meditated  a  descent  Into  Normandy :  It  is  said  never  to 
have  recovered  its  original  prosperity.  {Hugo,  art.  Seine 
ItMricure.) 

EUPATORIA,  or  KOSLOFF,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  lat.  45"  9'  N., 
long.  33°  9'  20"  E.  Pop.  nearly  8,000.  It  has  a  consi- 
derable trade  ;  exporting  salt,  wheat,  barley,  hides,  lamb- 
skins, &c.  The  houses,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  number  built  in  the  European  style,  are  altogether 
of  Asiatic  architecture.  'Ihe  roadstead  is  a  sandy  circu- 
lar bay,  and  atfords  no  shelter  with  the  winds  at  S.  and 
E.    (Hagemeister  on  the  Black  Sea,  p.  fiO.  Eng.  trans.) 

EUPEN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  immediately 
within  its  W.  border,  cap.  circle  of  same  name;  on 
the  Weege  or  Vesder,  a  tributary  of  the  Mouse,  7  m. 
S.  by  W.  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  (1838)  1 1,678.  It  is  prin- 
clpally  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  French  Pro- 
testants who  took  refuge  here  subsequently  to  the  revoc- 
ation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  and  Is  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  In  the  Prussian  dom.,  having  somo 
very  extensive  broad  cloth  and  kerseymere  factories, with 
others  of  nitric  acid,  chicory,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
council  for  the  circle,  and  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion; and  has  a  superior  citizens'  school.  (Canna- 
bich,  Berghttus.) 

EUPllKATES  .-ind  TIGRIS,  two  famous  rivers  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  which,  rising  in  Armenia,  flow  generally 
parallel  to  each  other  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  finally 
unite  In  lat.  31"  0'  2S"  N.  and  long.  47"  40'  E.,  In  the 
Shat-ul-Arab,  or  "  Ulver  of  Arabia,"  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulph. 

The  Euphrates  (Gr.  Eitoamr ),  so  called  from  tuffttitu, 
to  exhilarate  or  m.ike  gl.td,  because  its  waters,  like 
those  of  the  Nile,  fertilise  the  adjacent  lands  ;  is  tlie 
most  considerable  river  of  W.  Asia,  and  its  basin,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  the  Tigris,  Is  supposed  to  comprise  about 
109,000  sq.  geog.  m.  After  watering  on  either  side  the 
territories  belonging  to  Turkey  as  far  S.  as  near  lat.  .36°, 
It  forms,  from  that  point  to  about  lat.  33°  .W,  the 
boundary  between  them  and  the  newly  acquired  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  nacha  of  Egypt ;  it  next  divides  'I'urkey 
from  Arsibia,  and  lastly,  from  its  union  with  the  Tigris  to 
Us  mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  about  lat.  30°  and  long. 
48°  30',  It  separates  Arabia  and  Persia. 

It  Is  singular  that  the  ancients  should  have  had  no  cor- 
rect information  respecting  tlic  sources  either  of  tho 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  ;  and  there  is  the  preatest  ob- 
scurity and  discrepancy  In  the  statements  they  have  put 
forth  respecting  them.  The  popular  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  their  sources  were  Identical  1  (l.ucan,  lib.  ill. 
V.  'iftj.);  and  though  this  notion  was  rejected  by  Strabo, 
Mela,  Pliny,  &c.,  none  of  them  appears  to  have  had  any 
precise  information  on  the  subject.  (See  Cellarii Nolil, 
Orhis  Attt>qui,li.31H.) 

Both  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  table-land  of 
Armenia.  The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  pachallc  of 
Erzeroiim,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great 
arms  — the  Frat  and  the  Morad.  The  former,  which  ii 
also  tho  most  N.,  has  Its  principal  sources  about  '20  m. 
N.E.  from  Erzeroum,  In  the  Tchchllr  mountains,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Araxcs :  the  Morad  has  Its  sources 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Arghl-dagh  mountains,  45  m. 
N.E.  from  the  nearest  iMilnt  of  Lake  Van.  Both  these 
rivers  pursue  a  W.  course,  inclining  to  the  S.,  till  they 
unite  near  K(!hban,  in  about  the  39th  deg.  of  lat.  ana 
39°  2.V  E.  long.  The  united  stream  thence  flows  S.W. 
to  Snmlsat  (Samasnla)  In  lat.  37°  31',  long.  38° 28',  hav- 
lug  received  on  the  right  the  Karu-tu,  and  forced  a 
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pasiage  for  ttielf  througli  the  main  range  of  Taurui,  and 
formed  a  double  cataract  IS  m.  above  Samliat.  From 
the  latter  point  the  river  puriuei  a  nearly  8.  courie  to 
RaJik,  about  50  m.  E.  flrom  Aleppo,  iti  course  being 
thence  almost  uniformly  8.E.  At  iti  source  the  Frat,  of 
N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  Is  only  90  m.  from  the  Black 
Sea,  but  a  very  mountainous  country  intervenes  between 
.  them.  During  its  S.  course,  the  Euphrates  approaches 
within  122  m.  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  the  Inter- 
jacent country  Is  for  the  most  part  level  or  undulating,  it 
would,  perhaps,  present  no  very  serious  obstacles  to  the 
formation  of  canals  or  carriage  roads.  From  Hillah 
(Babylon)  to  Its  mouth  it  flows  through  a  perfectly  level 
country,  which  was  anciently  intersected  by  numerous 
canals.  At  Bir,  107  m.  N.E.  Antioch,  the  liunhratc-s  is 
628  n.  alMive  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  (Aintworlh, 
p.  109.),  the  rate  of  inclination  from  which  l>oing  esti- 
mated to  average  only  atx)Ut  6i  inches  a  mile.  The  total 
length  of  the  river,  measureif  from  the  sources  of  the 
Morad,  is  estimated  at  al>out  1,800  m.  {Geogr.  Journal, 
ill.  243.) ;  its  breadth  at  Malatia  is  100  yds.,  and  at  Bir 
130yds.  At  Ul  Der  (an.  Thapaacfu)  (Kiniteir's  Memoir 
on  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  9.)  the  Euphrates  is  800jfds. 
wide ;  at  Hillah  its  bed  Is  contracted  to  about  200  yds. ; 
but  l>elow  the  latter  It  frequently  spreads  out  to  a  con- 
siderablebreadth,  and  the  5Aa<-u/-.'(ra6ranl(s  amongst  the 
noblest  rivers  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Euphrates 
is  navigable  to  the  cataract  above  Samisat ;  at  Hillah  it 
has  seldom  less  than  18  ft.  water,  even  in  the  lowest 
season,  and  a  vessel  drawing  Id  ft  water  may  ascend  to 
Korna,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Tigris.  The  principal 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates  is  the  Tigris,  which,  indeed, 
is  but  little  inferior  to  itself;  its  next  greatest  tributaries 
are  the  Kariusti,  Khabtir  (an.  Chaborai),  and  Kerah, 
which  Joins  the  Shat-ul-Arab. 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  in  antiquity  the  scat 
of  many  noble  cities.  I'lie  small  mean  town  of  Hillah 
occupies  a  minute  portion  of  the  site  of  the  once  mighty 
Babylon,  "the  glory  of  kingdums,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldee's  excellency;"  Hit  (an.  /j  or  Acopolia),  Anna 
(an.  Anetho),  Kcrkisiya  (Cercnsium),  nnd  Bir,  arc 
amongst  tlie  other  towns  on  its  banks ;  but  llussorah  or 
Basra,  on  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  is  at  present  the  only  large 
citv  on  the  Euphrates. 

The  Tigris  is  throughout  its  whole  course  comprised 
within  the  Turkish  dom.  It  rises  in  the  parhalic  of 
Diarbekr,  from  numerous  sources  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Taurus  chain,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Morad, 
in  about  lat.  38°  40'  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about 
.\050  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Ainsworth,  p.  110  ) 
Its  course,  to  its  Junction  with  the  Euphrates,  is,  with 
very  little  deviation,  .S.I-'.  It  runs  at  tirst  through  a 
mountainous  country,  with  great  rapidity ;  at  Mosul  it  is 
no  more  than  3.'i3  It.  al>nve  tliu  IrviH  of  the  Pcisian 
Oulph  ;  from  Bagdad  it  flows,  with  a  moderate  current, 
through  a  nearly  level  plain.  Its  distance  IVom  the 
Euphrates  varies  from  18  to  O.^  m. ;  the  two  rivers 
enclose  the  province  in  aiitiquKy  called,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, Meso|M<tamia.  I'ho  entire  length  of  the 
Tigris  is  estimated  at    1.146  m.      At   Mosul  it  is   100 

f'ds.  wide;  bi-tween  Bagdad  and  Korna  its  average 
)re<'uith  is  200  yards,  it  brings  down  great  quantities 
of  mud,  which  iC  deposits  in  shoals  and  islands  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  and  between  Mosul  and 
Bagdad  it  passes  over  several  ledges  of  rock,  which  form 
rapids  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is  neither  so  lieop 
nor  so  suitable  for  navigation  as  the  Euphrates.  It  is, 
however,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  4  ft.  water  as  far 
as  the  ruins  of  Opis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adhaym 
(Lynch,  in  Ocogr.  Journ.);  and  in  Dec,  \HM\,  it  was 
ascended 
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boor,  tlie  (ireat  and  I.ittic  /al)  (an.  Za/ialus  and  Zalitui 
Minor),  the  Adhaym  (an.  I'hiisnisf),  the  Diala  (an. 
IMns  or  Arbn).  (n  antiquity  its  banks  were  studdmi  with 
cities  of  the  first  rank,  as  Mncvch,  .Seleucia,  (Hesiphon. 
Opis,  &c.  Bagdad  may  be  considered  as  the  modern 
representative  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphnn,  as  Mosul  is 
that  of  Nineveh,  opposite  the  siteofwhicli  it  is  placed. 
Piarbekr  is  the  only  other  important  town  on  its 
banks. 

The  Tigris  derives  its  name  from  the  rapidity  of  Its 
course,  the  term  Tigris  signifying  "  an  arrow  "  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Medc^s  and  Armenians.  .So  late  as  the  age 
of  .Alexander  theOreat,tlie  Tigris  did  not  unite  with  the 
Kuphrates,  and  each  river  preserved  a  separate  course  to 
the  sea.  But  they  not  long  after  iM-came  united ;  and 
have  since  found  their  way  to  the  sea  in  a  collective  .stream. 
The  groimd  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  being  soft 
and  alluvial,  and  their  wiiters  Ijcing  also  diverted  Into  new 
channels  by  means  of  canals,  the  courses  of  Iwtli  rivers 
must  necessarily  have  diH'ered  materially  at  diflurent 
periods.  (RenncWs  Geng.  (J lIcro(iolus,\.  iOTi.) 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  run  through  chalky  form- 
ations of  a  very  friable  nature,  ciuily  disintegrated  liy  the 
Bctionof  the  elements.  Both  rivers  have  tlieir  rrg\ilar 
inundations,  rising  twice  a  year  — first,  in  Dec.  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  autumnal  rains ;  and  next,  tttm  m.w.i. 
5lf  June,  owing  to  the  molting  of  the  mountSsT.? 
(Rich,  p.  64.)  They  bring  down  immense  quantitleiV; 
alluvium ;  and  the  extent  of  land  covered  bv thelrai 
posits  is  supposed  to  exceed  32,000  sq.  m.  1  The  ani-l^ 
writers  have  not  faUed  to  notice  this  resemblance  h!!!! 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  Cicero  savi^ 
Mesopolamiam  ferltlem  ejjicit  Euphrates,  in  quamam 
tanms  quasi  noeos  agros  invehit,  (De  Nat.  DeorumUil 
11.)    AndLucan—  '  "l 

—  Spanai  In  wmt 
Fntllli  EuphnilM,  Pharls  vtca  fiuiKitu  unda, 

Uh.  lU.  T.  jj, 
Mr.  Ainsworth  found'  the  maximum  of  sediment  mn 
chanically  suspended  in  the  waters  of  the  Eunhrato.  i 
Dec.  and  Jan.  1836  (in  which  months  most  S  i"! 
brought  down),  to  ho  equal  to  l-80th  part  of  the  bull  !j 
the  fluid.    A  good  deal  of  this  mud  is  deposited  iu  ih~ 
marshes  of  Lemldm  (an.  Patudes  Babylonia:)  a  swamn* 
tract,  about  40  m.  long  by  as  many  broad,  commenrln!  I 
60  m.  S.W.  of  Babylon,  and  which  has  existed  Si 
the  remotest  period  to  the  present  day.    The  quantilv  nr  I 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Tigris  was  found,  In  Xn  f 
1837.  to  be  equivalent  to  1-lOOth  part  of  the  susnendta, 
fluid  (   but  as  it  is  not  dispersed  in  marshes.  Si?  ' 
carried  down  by  this  than  by  the  Euphrates  to  »,    ' 
mouth  of  the  .Shat-ul-Arab.     The  rapidity  of  tlie  Unri» 
Tigris  frequently  causes  it  to  break  ii...u.^  i..  ,.Mr' 

Mr.  Rich  says,  that  when  t 

near  seven  knots  an  hour,  _,^, 

ever,  it  averages  only  \k  m.  an  hour  throughoutaiid  L* 
many  places  it  is  less  tlian  1  m.  The  Euphrates aboiB 
Samisat  is,  perhaps,  as  rapid  as  the  Tigris'  and  ai 
Hillah,  where  its  bed  is  narrowed,  its  rate  is  fran,  j . ' 
4  m.  an  hour ;  but  In  the  low  plain  this  rate  is diminiihRi 
to  almut  1  or  4  m.  "" 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  Babylonia,  was,  as  alreadc 
stated,  anciently  intersected  by  canals  in  every  dlrectiori 
for  the  purposes  both  of  navigation  and  irrigation  Jlanl' 
connected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates;  tliose which 
still  exist  are  especially  numerous  near  Hiigdad  »heri. 
the  rivers  approach  within  25  m.  of  each  other ;  andBomo 
as  the  Nahr  Malcha,  might  be  easily  repaired.  (/!,>*■; 
Babylon,  Ifc.  p.  -W.).  In  fact,  the  Euphrates  ml, 
passed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  by  tlie  Isa  canal 
which  leaves  the  former  a  few  miles  above  Felum  ami 
enters  the  latter  a  short  way  below  Bagdad.  The  Shat 
el-Hie,  which  connects  the  two  rivers,  is  also  navi»ahlp 
in  spring  by  large  boats.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
ancient  canals,  that  of  Pallacopas,  cut  by  the  earlicii 
Assyrian  monarchs,  partly  through  solid  rock,  exiendwi 
for  a  very  considerable  distance  parallel  to  tlie  Eunhralis 
on  its  S.W.  side.  Niebuhr  supposed  it  had  comnicncfil 
at  Hit.  It  may  still  be  tr.tced,  almost  continuously,  from 
a  little  below  Babylon  to  its  probable  mouth  in  the  Per. 
sian  Gulph  (Kh^re  Abdallah).  Uemains  of  aqueduct! 
nnd  towns,  and  various  other  ruins,  abound  in  thij 
region ;  and  tlie  ancient  Median  wall  which  ran  from 
Macepracla  on  the  ICnphrates,  to  near  the  site  of  Qui 
the  'i  Igris,  Ie  still  clearly  traceable.  (See  ilcsirs.l 
and  Lynch,  in  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  Ix.) 

Tiie  steam  navigatlim  of  the  Euphrates  is  of  consider. 
able  importance ;  and  Colonel  Cliesney  has  proved  Ihit 
It  miiy  l)e  navigated,  as  high  as  Bir,  by  steamers  drawing 
4  ft.  water.  Certainly  however,  we  have  no  Idea  that  it 
ever  can  be  made  available  as  an  ordinary  channel  of  com. 
munication  between  Europe  and  India ;  and  are.indeed, 
surprised  that  any  such  notion  should  ever  have  tiecn 
entertained :  but  its  navigation  would  confer  the  grcalest 
advantages  on  the  vast  and  fertile  countries  through 
which  it  flows,  should  they  bo  ever  emancipated  from 
the  barbarism  under  which  they  have  so  lung  groaned. 

EUKE,  a  den.  of  i'rance,  in  tlie  N.  part  of  lliekingi, 
being  one  of  the  five  comprised  in  the  ancient  prov  of 
Normandy ;  between  lat.  4Hu  39'  and  49"  '//  N„  snj 
long.  0°  I.V  and  1°  4.y  E. ;  haiing  N.  the  a'stuary of  ilie 
Seine  and  the  dep.  Seine  Infiricurp,  E.  the  deps. Oise 
and  .Seine-et-Oise,  S.  nnd  S.W.  Eure-et-Loir and  Urne, 
and  W.  Calv.idos.  Length  E.  to  W.  fi.'i  m.,  breadth  vj. 
rylng  from  2fi  to  ft2  in.  Area  r)82,127  lieclares.  Hop. 
(1836)  424.702.  Surface  nearly  flat.  There  are  a  fc» 
ranges  of  low  hills,  principally  In  the  N.,  noneof  Ihcm 
reaching  an  elevation  of  more  tlian  ;U(i  ft.  'I'heso  rangei 
divide  the  dep.  into  sever.ii  distinct  iilateaux.  presenting 
a  great  variety  of  aspect.  It  is  well  watered;  the  Sine 
flows  through  its  h.  portion,  .tnd  along  its  N.K.  bor- 
d('r.  The  Eiire,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  rises  in 
Orne,  and  after  running  at  first  E.  and  then  N.  falls inio 
the  Seine  6  m.  N.  Louviers.  The  Iton,  Hille,  and  Tha- 
rentonne  are  the  other  priiicip<il  streams,  i  limatemilJ, 
but  damp  and  variable :  W.  winds  are  the  most  |tc- 
valent.  Soil  chiefly  calcareous  or  marly ;  but  on  llif 
blinks  of  the  Seine  it  is  sandy,  and  rather  sterile.  Iron 
ore  is  abundant,  and  there  are  nmneroiis  mines.  Aciw- 
ding  to  the  oflicial  tables,  the  arable  lands  eoinprisi'd.  in 
18,34,  3.")8,8<i:i  hectares;  pastures,  2;i,:ilO  li. ;  orchards 
34,732  111 ;  and  foreita,  1  i  1 ,04i)  h.    Property  ii  lesi  luti- 
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\.LtA«A  In  thii  than  in  mott  other  depi. ;  itlll,  however, 
ifi^ai  »i7  oropertiei.  lubject  to  the  coutribtUton/onciire. 
/  «.«  no  fewer  than  89,449  were  astseised  at  leii  than 
FPfr  and  33,6!M  at  between  8  and  10  fr. ;  but  at  the 
I  *  «'.(mi.  I  232  properties  were  assessed  at  from  300  to 
Sff  ft.  8M  at  from  &»  to  1.000.  and  602  at  1,000  flr.  and 
-.Vds  being  very  much  above  the  average  proportion 
'  TJIm  estate.  In  the  kingdoia  .  Prevrouily  to  the 


-.Vds  being  very  much  above  the  average  proportion 
I  "HSw  estate.  In  the  kingdota  PrevFoui  y  to  the 
II JnlStlon  the  estates  were  much  larger,  but  inost  of 
.'  tm  have  since  been  repeatedly  subdivided  by  the 
Stion  of  the  law  of  equal  succession.  (See  France.) 
?f™.  vary  in  size  from  20  to  l.W  hectares.  Agriculture. 
tho™h  more  Improved  than  In  many  other  parts  of 


i,-r»nce  is"8tiirveVy  l)ackward.  Tlie  farm-buildlngs  and 
rwffPB  of  the  peasantry  are  In  many  Instances  of  tlie 
Iv  "worst  description,' being  frequently  ill  situated 
IZl  iif  wood,  thatched  with  stubble,  and  surroiinded 
KM>i"«  »'"'  ftltl"-  The  fences  are  not  well  kept: 
iL  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  country  has, 
„  .hi  whole,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  England. 
Wheat  oats,  maslin,  and  rye  are  the  nrincipa!  kinds  of 
Hn  cultivated.  The  total  produce  of  corn  in  18.15  was 
"Sated  at  3,526,1 12  hectolfires.  In  some  parts  flax  Is 
„rown' in  others,  hemp,  pulse,  woad,  &c.  Little  wine 
u  made  but  apples  and  pears  are  very  plentiful,  and 
.i«and  perry  are  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  nop.  The 
.k  of  sheep  Is  estimated  at  about  135,000  head,  pro. 
.Snsr  annua'^ly  about  420,000  kilogs.  of  wool,  ^'he 
olnlnl  «id  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  dep. 
r,nk  amongst  the  most  extensive  and  important  in 
iJrnnce  The  various  works  for  smelting  and  working 
S  copper,  and  other  metals  employed  in  1834  about 
mrtin  hands :  tlic  copper  and  zinc  works  at  Uomllly  are 
.nrvpxtensive.  The  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
we  also  Important.  The  broad  cloths  of  Louvlers  are 
iMstlv  celebrated  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  In  France, 
inri  in  addition  to  thein,  cottons,  flannels,  druggets, 
Sp  velvets,  glass,  paper,  and  leather  are  largely  ma- 
S'tured.  This  Is  one  of  the  very  few  dcps.  of  which 
?he  TOD  has  been  latterly  decreasing.  It  is  divided  into 
live  arronds.,  and  sends  7  mems.  to  the  ch.  of  dep.  No. 
nfXtors  1838-9),  3,021.  Chief  towns,  Evreux  the 
^D  Lmiviers,  and  liernay .  Total  public  revenue  ( 1831 ), 
11  «'•«)  i'H  fr  The  women  of  this  den.,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Normandy,  are  good-looking  and  tid;/ ;   they  wear 
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dresses  of  remarkably  bright  colours,  and  lofty  pyra- 
miflal  cans  called  bonnets  cauchoises,  ornamented  with  a 
Breat  quantity  of  lace.  Euro  contains  some  Celtic,  and 
many  Roman  antiquities  ;  but  those  of  the  midde  ages 
wcTc  mostly  destroyed  during  the  Uevolution.  (//ago, 
Trt  ;.'./«  ■  Enctid.  des  Gens  du  Monde,  S/c.) 

iJl-RE-ET-LOlR,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  between  lat.  47°  57'  and  48°  57' N.  and 
ong  0°  44'  and  l>^  59'  E.,  having  N.  the  dep.  Eure,  E. 
Zi  of  Seine-ct-Oise  and  I.oiret  8.  the  last  named  and 
1  o Ir  et-Cher,  and  W.  Sarthe  and  Orne.  Length  N.  to 
•i  mm  greatest  breadth  about  5b  m.  i  area  548,304 
hatares"  I'op.  (1830)  285,0.'-.8.  There  are  only  a  few 
eattercd  heights  In  this  dep.,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 

nSof  an  undulating  plain.  Principal  Hvers,.the 
Kure  towards  the  N.,  ancfthe  Loir  In  the  S.  Small 
hlie«  are  numerous.  Climate  temperate  and  healthy. 
As  much  as  310,000  hectares  of  the  suiface  consists  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  and  this  dep.  contains  a  greater  extent 
of  cultivable  and  l(!ss  waste  land  than  any  other  In  the 
kingdom.  In  1835.  of  140,!im  properties  subject  to  the 
cmtribuliim  fonciire,  40,025  were  assesseil  at  less  than  5 
fr.  and  37,597  at  from  5  to  10  fr. ;  the  numlicr  of  con- 
siderable estates  Is,  however,  above  the  average  of  the 
dens  This  is  esi*clally  a  corn-growing  dep.,  and  in 
1S35  produced  altogether  4,!j31,910  hectol.  of  grain,  prin- 
ciiiallv  wheat  and  oats.  Good  flax  and  hemp,  pulse, 
turnips,  onions,  melons,  woad,  &c.  are  grown,  but  few 
Dotatues.  In  some  cantmis  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  in 
ordinary. years  about  200,000  hectolitres  of  inferior  wine 
are  made;  as  well  as  about  the  same  quantity  of  cider.  In 
IBM  48  24.'i  hectares  of  the  surface  consisted  of  pasture 
land'  and  the  dep.  contained  86,000  oxen  and  700,000 
sheep;  the  latter  furnishing  about  1,000,000  kilog.  a  year 
of  wool.  There  are  some  Iron  mines,  but  they  are 
little  wrought.  Manufactures  of  no  great  importance  ; 
the  chief  are  those  of  ironware,  earthenware,  paper, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  beet-root  sugar,  imd  leather. 
This  dep.  is  divided  into  4  arrond.,  and  sends  4  mcins.  to 
the  ch.  of  dep.  No.  of  electors  (1838-9)  2,410.  Chief 
towns,  Chartres  the  cap.,  Chateaudun,  Dreux,  and  No- 
gent-lc-Uotreau.  Total  public  rev.  (1831)  9,363,627  fr. 
(Ettcyc.  des  iiens  du  Monde  ;  French  Official  'fables.) 

EIJUOPE".  This,  with  the  exception  of  Aus- 
tralia,  is  tlie  least  of  all  the  grcttt  divisions  of  the 
{{lobe,  being  only  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  size 
ol'  Asia  or  .America,  and  a  third  part  of  that  of 
Africa.     Hut,  though  thus  inferior  in  point  of 

*  For  a  concise  account  of  the  various  (lerivaliutu  of  the  word 
Kuropc,  s««  facdiAM  Uilcm,  wee  Biinfa, 
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size,  Europe  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
other  continents  in  the  enterprise,  intelligence, 
and  civilisation  of  her  inhabitants,  and  perhaps 
also  in  her  physical  advantages.  AUrice  vic- 
toria omnium  gentium  populi,  longegue  terrarum 
pukherrima.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  }!•)  Eu- 
rope is  mostly  situated  within  the  temperate 
zone.and  no  part  of  her  surface  approaches  within 
many  degrees  of  the  intertropical  regions.  The 
climate  is,  therefore,  rather  inclined  to  cold  ; 
but  it  is  comparatively  temperate,  and  is  neither 
so  cull'  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  the 
couii'  ics  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia 
and  .inerica ;  so  that  while  comfortable  lodging 
and  v>arm  clothing  are  indispensable,  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  inhabitants  are  not  impeded  by 
the  too  great  intensity  of  cold  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  heat  on  the  other.  The  surface,  too,  of  the 
country  is  inflnitely  varied  and  picturesque;  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  intersected 
than  any  other  continent  by  great  arms  of  the 
sea,  supplying  facilities  to  internal  and  foreign 
commerce,  that  are  all  but  wholly  denied  to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  not  enjoyed  in 
an  equal  degree  even  by  America.  The  soil  of 
Europe  seems  also  to  be  of  the  miality  best 
suited  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  efforts  of  the 
husbandman ;  for  though  it  be  nowhere  so  fer- 
tile as  to  produce  crop.s  without  laborious  dili- 
fence,  and,  consequently,  does  not  foster  in- 
oleiicc  or  a  want  of  attention,  it  never  fails 
liberally  to  reward  the  efforts  of  the  industrious 
and  skilful  cultivator.  Hencp  it  is  that  this 
continent  has  every  thing  that  seems  best  fitted  to 
call  forth  and  develope  human  genius  and  re- 
sources. But  the  advanced  civilisation  and  su- 
perior influence  of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  seems,  after  all,  to  be  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  superior  capacity  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, as  evinced  in  their  superior  enterprise,  in- 
vention, perseverance,  and  power  of  combination. 
In  all  these  respects  they  seem  to  be  decidedly  in 
advance  of  the  most  improved  Asiatic  nations ; 
while  the  difference  between  them  and  the  most 
improved  native  nations  of  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia,  appears  almost  as  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  man  and  the  least  advanced  of  the 
lower  animals.  Europe  is  the  only  part  of  the 
world  in  which  civilisation  and  the  arts  have, 

fenerally  speaking,  been  uniformly  progressive, 
mportant  discoveries  have  been  made,  at  re- 
mote periods,  in  China,  India,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries,  but  these  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  result  of  accident  only,  and,  at  all  events, 
have  had  comparatively  little  influence :  it  is  here 
only  that  they  have  been  appreciated,  improved, 
and  perfected,  and  made  instrumental  in  the 
production  of  further  discoveries.      It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  European  that   he  is  never 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  achieved;  he  is  always 
pressing  forward  with  unabated  ardour  in  the 
career  of  industry  and  invention  ;   and    is  as 
anxious  to  advance  himself  at  this  moment  as 
his    semi-barbarous   ancestors    3,000   or   4,000 
years  ago.     How  much  of  this  distinctive  cha- 
racter and  superiority  of  the  European  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  different  and  favourable  circuni- 
stances,  and  how  much  to  difference  of  race, 
is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  our  subject  and   in- 
compatible with  our  limits.     Most  probably  a 
good  deal   is  ascribable  to  both  causes;  but, 
at  all  events,  his  superiority  is  alike  great  and 
obvious.     It  would  seem,  too,  that  he  is  des- 
tined to  extend  his  dominion  over  every  other 
part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhapi, 
of  the  bulk  of  the  African  continent.    The  Eu- 
ropean is  already  master  of  by  far  the  largest 
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portion  of  America ;  he  lias  also  laid  the  found- 
ations of  settlements  in  Australia  that  will,  no 
doubt,  at  no  very  distant  period,  spread  over 
every  part  of  that  remote  and  barbarous  conti- 
nent; and  some  of  the  oldest,  most  extensive, 
and  richest  countries  of  Asia  are  already  in  his 
power;  and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be 
that  he  will  in  the  end  extend  his  conquests  over 
every  part  of  that  great  continent  I  Hence  the 
prodigious  preponderance  of  Europe  in  a  moral 
and  political  point  of  view !  It  Is  to  the  world 
at  large  what  Home  was  to  Italy,  or  Athens  to 
Greece  —  the  favoured  land  uiule  humanitas,  doc- 
trma,  religio,  fruges,  jura,  leges  ortee  atque  in 
omiws  terras  distribulee pittantur. 

"iituation  and  Limits  qf  Europe Europe  forms  the 

N.W.  portion  of  the  old  or  M.  continent,  Imvinf;  Asia  on 
its  E.  and  partly  un  its  S.  Iiorder ;  Africa,  |Ktrted  from 
it  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  S. ;  tlie  Atlantic 
Ocean,  separating  it  from  America,  op  the  W. ;  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  Its  limits  are  extremely  well 
delincd  upon  the  S.  and  W.,  hut  in  otlu  -  directions  Joubts 
csist  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  li^urope.  Had  the  early 
Greek  geographers,  indeed,  been  aware  that  for  more 
than  1,500  m.  it  was  joined  to  Asia,  the  probability  is 
that  no  name  would  have  been  imposed  to  ilistinguisFi  it 
from  that  division  of  the  world  ;  but  the  tirst  observers 
on  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  having  adopted 
terms  to  designate  the  countries  N.  and  S.  of  the  narrow 
seas  in  that  quarter,  the  subse()uent  discoverers  applied 
the  same  as  generic  appellations  to  all  the  lands  wliicli 
gradually  became  known  to  them.  Uelieving  themselves 
to  be  permanently  seiinrated  by  the  sea,  the  European 
naturally  iiK  ludeil  in  his  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  in  his 
Asia,  the  discoveries  made  l)y  each  along  the  N.  and  8, 
shores  of  the  Euxine  ;  till,  in  their  progress,  they  met 
on  the  banks  of  the  I'hasis,  wlilch  thence  became  the 
first  arbitrarily  assumed  line  of  demarcation.  (Ilvrodo- 
lui  .Wi7.  37,  ;1H.)  Even  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  how- 
ever, this  division  was  growing  uncertain  (Mi-I.  4.').).  and 
a  line,  forme<l  by  the  Cimmerian  llospliorus,  the  I'alus 
Morotls.andthc  Tanais  ( Strait  of  Yenikale,  Seaof  Azoph, 
and  l)on)  was  su|>er8cding  it.  This  line  was  subse- 
quently adopted  universally  as  the  E.  limit  of  Europe. 
fsiraho,  ii.  \i7.  ;  I'liny,  M.  1. ;  Plolimy,  ill.  .5,  G.  v. !(.  ; 
Pompuniut  Mela,  I.  'i.)  Little  or  nothing  was  known  of 
this  region  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  when  the  arms 
of  Unssia  laid  it  open  to  obser\ati»n,  tlie  winding  course 
of  the  Don,  with  which  the  anciinls  were  but  very  vaguely 
acquainted,  lietrayed  tne  geographers  of  the  last  century 
In  their  anxiety  to  accommodate  their  systems  w  ith  those 
of  the  (ireeks,  into  an  Inextricable  labyrinth  of  contra 
dictions  and  absurdities.  At  length  the  acailemy  uf  St. 
IVteril)urgh  having,  with  great  Juilgment,lixed  tlieOural 
Mountains  as  the  N.E.  limit  of  Kurope,  prrjposeil  to  cun- 
tinue  the  line  of  demarcatiim,  u|Km  their  meridian,  by  the 
river  Jaik  or  Oural,  as  far  S.  as  the  commencement  of  the 
great  salt  plains  N.  uftho  l'a8|>ian  :  thence  the  boundary 
w.'is  an  inuiginary  line  ruinung  S.W.  to  /arckin,  where 
the  Wolga  approaches  nearekt  to  tlie  Don  ;  crossing  the 
former  river  at  that  (loint,  and  then  folliiwing  the  old  liinll, 
•limg  the  liank  of  the  Calta,  to  the  Sea  of  Azoph.  ( Aclu 
Aiiiil.  I'll.  177H,  p.O. ;  J'lilliis'  Obn-ronliimt  un  Miiun- 
tnitu,  p. 'ix.)  Hut  the  latter  part  of  this  boundary  has 
two  ohvhius  defects :  it  Is  not  HuAclenlly  nnirked  by  na- 
tural features,  anil  it  divides  the  sources  of  three  great 
riv«rs,  the  Uural,  Wolga,  and  Dun,  leaving  a  part  of  eiu'h 
In  Europe  and  a  luirt  in  Atia,  Malte-llnin  (Ahrffit 
rie  tliogrnphie.  p.  171.)  liropnses  to  fiillow  the  Oural  to 
Its  mouth,  ami  then  to  lake  the  Caiplan  for  his  E.  biirder, 
li<  far  as  tjie  jiitlet  of  the  Kuin.i ;  Iheiice,  to  follow  that 
river  uid  the  Manytch  ucmss  the  raueaslan  |ilain  to  the 
Juirlliin  of  the  Utter  »illi  the  Don,  the  lowir  course  of 
which  he  also  leaves  In  |Hisse>»iou  of  Its  old  destination. 
He  eiintlders  this  line  as  preferHlile  to  that  which  would 
follow  the  I'erek  and  Kuban,  Imcaiise  Its  depression  is 
somewhat  greater  i  but  this  line  is  lianlly  less  arbitrary 
than  that  of  the  Kussian  aradeinlrlai.  .  ami.  like  tlii'ir<,  it 
li  not  marked  liy  any  grand  natural  lealiire  It  Is.  imlerd. 
imt  A  Utile  eMtaordlnary,  that  nelliier  looked  to  the  gi- 
gantic chain  of  the  Caucasus  for  a  iMiuiiibiry  :  but  it  is 
evident  that  It  forms  one  that  Is  In  all  re<pecls  unexcep- 
tliinable.  It  dlvldei,  as  If  by  a  wall  {Strnlhi,  lib.  xl.  p. 
iU),  the  Isthmus  bitweiii  tlie  Kuxliie  and  C.ioiiian  sens, 
stretching  between  AMape  on  the  rornirr  nml  I'aiie  Ah- 
si'liaron  on  the  latter,  forming  a  will -detlmd  luiil  Inde- 
striictllili'  harrier  Ih'Imi'I'ii  Europe  and  Asia.  II  would 
not.  In  fart,  lie  more  absiinl  (o  exleml  the  boundaries  of 
Kranre  to  the  Eliro,  or  of  Siinln  In  the  (iariiniie,  losing 
tight  of  the  I'yreiH'ei,  than  It  Is  to  llx  llir  limits  of  A<la 
and  Eurii|M'  either  to  the  S  or  N.  of  Cuicaniis.  Nature 
li.i*  obvliiiuly  liitriiiliMl  that  thai  great  i  liaiii  should  be 
till)  limit  between  the  twu  cuntlueiili,  and  by  adopting  It 


all  difficulties  aa  to  their  boundaries  vanish.  TheS  E  and 
E.  frontiers  of  Europe  are  then  marked  by  the  shores  of 
the  Egean  Sea,  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of 
Marmara,  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  the  Euxine,  round  to 
the  Caucasus,  ami  the  ridge  of  that  mountain  srstcm  to 
the  Caspian,  thence  along  the  shore  of  that  sea  to  tlie 
Oural  (from  its  mouth  to  its  source)  and  the  Oural  Moun- 
tains, which,  being  continued  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  and 
even  further,  in  the  high  lands  of  Nova  Zembla,  com- 
plete the  outline  in  this  direction.  Still  it  is  evident  tliat 
Europe  is  so  connected  with  Asia,  being  in  fact  nothinil 
but  a  peninsular  prolongation  of  the  larger  mass  of  Kind 
that  no  division  can  be  quite  satisfactory  on  physical' 
principles  ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  difference  iii  the 
races  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  we  might  perhaps  be 
disitosed  to  agree  with  Herodotus,  who  objects  to  i/ivlnj 
different  names  to  what  is  substantially  one  and  the  same 
continent.    (Melpom.  p.  45.) 

it  might  appear  that  Nature  hiul  marked  the  limits  of 
Europe  too  strongly  towards  tho  N.  to  admit  of  anv 
doubt  regarding  them ;  but  Iceland  having  been  disco. 
vered  and  colonised  long  before  the  voyage  of  Coluni! 
bus,  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe ;  thoucli' 
as  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  American  coast  or 
rather  to  that  mass  of  land  beginning  with  Greoiiljnd 
which  appears  to  be  divided  from  the  American  maiil 
by  ItalHu's  IJay  and  Barrow's  Strait,  it  is  properly  an 
American  island.  On  the  other  hand,  Spitzbergcn  li.u 
been  sometimes  considered  as  belonging  to  Ainoriia 
though  lying  on  the  meridian  (the  aith),  which  iiaisis 
through  the  very  heart  of  Europe  ;  and  Nova  Zeinhlahai 
been,  in  like  manner,  included  in  Asia,  notwltlistandiii' 
the  com|iaratlvely  wide  sea  of  Kara  Hows  betweei:  it  and 
that  continent,  while  it  is  parted  from  Euro|ie  merely  In- 
a  strait,  which  is  moreover  broken  by  an  island  ( \  iiljrati'l 
of  some  size.  According  to  the  princiiile,  then,  « liidi  coil. 
siders  as  belonging  to  a  continent  those  islands  » liicli  li,. 
nearest  to  it.  Nova  Zembla  and  Spltzbergen  should  Iwin 
eluded  in  Europe,  and  Iceland  in  America ;  and  the  saint 
arrangement,  perhaps,  requires  that  the  Azores,  tliouii'i 
very  ilistant,  should  also  be  Included  in  ICuriipe.  Arcord- 
iiig  to  tills  distribution,  Europe  and  its  i.«laiui  i  x  end 
from  the  rock  of  Cufonisa,  S.  of  Crete,  in  lat,  :\V  \it 
N.,  to  I.ittle  Table  Island,  the  m  t  N,  of  the  SpitibiT- 
gen  group,  In  m^  M'  '21"  N. ;  and  from  I'lores,  tlieino»i 
"   of  the  Azores,  In  long.  Hl^  W.,  to  Jelanla  Nosj  i 


I'hiisifitl  (liiiuritpliu.    Cu-ncral  Aspect. 
already  stated,  Is  distinguished  from  all  the 


Cape  Desire,  the  most  E.  point  of  Nova  Zcnihla,  in  7;- 
E.  The  continental  jiortion  lies  In  much  narrowiT 
limits,  its  extremes  in  lat.  being  the  Tarifa  Kock,  \V  uf 
liibraltai.  In  MP  N.,  and  Nordkiin  in  Einniark,  71"  N. 
In  long,  the  European  continent  extends  from  (  aiioilj 
Itocca,  near  Lisbon,  '.>'^:W  \V.,  to  the  month  ol  the  Kara 
Hher.  (ili'E.  (Attniirally  Chmts  ;  Ureal  llnsninn  ilaii 
1H(I0;  I'ltrry't  Fourth  loyaite,  p.4'2.  ;  .liroirsniilli's  U. 
las,  pl..'l.,  \c.)  Its  extreme  length,  E.N.E.  to  \V,.S.\V 
from  the  (•uiallan  Mountains  lu-ar  Orsk  In  llussia  lii 
Cajie  St.  Vincent  in  Tortugal,  Is  nearly  ;t,4i«i  m.i  lii 
gre.itcil  lireailth,  N.  to  S.,  from  the  North  Cape  |(i  Ciiif 
.Matai'an  in  Greece,  !i,  l.'-o  m.  Its  area,  pop.,  subdivliionj, 
Ke.  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

l'.iiro|ie,  ai 
.  (dlicri'imli. 
llcnts  of  the  glolie  by  the  great  irregularities  uf  its  sIism 
and  surface,  and  by  thi  ^reat  number  of  its  inland  srai, 
gulphs,  harbours,  penmaulas,  promontories,  and  hrsil- 
lands.  Thin  circiriistance  tends  i.ot  only  to  inlliiinir 
very  materially  the  climate  nnd  natural  products  of  llili 
continent,  but  to  promote  comineice  and  naviiiallon. 

.ViV(«.  — 'i'lie  great  indentations  In  the  hniindarii'i  uf 
I'.uioipi',  es|ieilally  on  Us  N.W.  aii^  S.  «iili».  Inini!  in 
mii-t  im^iortiuit  natural  feature,  the  seas,  on  nlilch  Ihisc 
iiidi  Illations  depend,  deserve  the  llrst  jdarc  in  our  dr- 
s(  ri.itlon.  These,  however,  are  by  no  mcaiiv  m  ijtin. 
^'  as  Is  commonly  sn|iposiMl.  'I'he  Mcdilrrraiirnn, 
Uie  ii.>lilest  of  all  inland  seas,  for  examide,  ii  nimr. 
limes  reckoneil  among  the  sirlillv  KiiriipiMii  mm; 
but  it  would  be  iinlte  as  corie.t  to'deMrlhr  il  a«  l«. 
longing  to  Africa  or  Asia  as  to  Eurii|ie.  It  l<  nlamiivly 
conimoii  to  them  all;  and  cannot  justly  he  said  to  !>'. 
long  to  one  more  than  another.  This  jifso  is  ni'arlj  (lie 
case  with  tlie  11  ack  Sea  and  ilie  Ca*|ilan:  thooiih.  »t 
they  are  mostly  siirronmlesl  by  countries  hil.muliiK  l.i 
Asia,  they  inust  be  cimsldereil  as  In  longing  rillnr  lo 
that  continent  than  to  ICurupe.  I'he  )jri  it  arm  id  tin' 
MeiUterramiau  callml  Ihe  Adriatic,  and  the  Sra  ol 
Aioph,  belni;  almost  wholly  enelrcleil  hy  I'limin  in 
couiilrles.  are  most  propirly  said  to  Ih'  I'liropiun  iin. 
The  llaltic,  however,  Is  the  real  Miillterrani'su  of  In. 
rope  ;  ami  has,  Imliidlng  its  gulphs  and  liavs,  an  im. 
ineiise  extent  of  coast.  The  Zuydersec  aiol'llic  Wliilc 
Sea  are  also  nearly  landliM'ked  liy  Kiiropiaii  loinilrin, 
anil  i'onsii|iienlly  add  to  Ihe  niinilHT  of  r.inn|»'an  >i,i>. 

Iliiyt  nnti  iiulphs.  —  I'he  chief  of  these  are  the  tlillph 
or  Sra  of  Kara  In  N,  llii«>la,  the  liny*  of  An  haoftcliinl 
(bieg.'i.  bi'loiiglng  to  the  White  Sri;  Die  (•iil|>li<i| 
llothnli,  I'lnland.  and  lllga,  lielongliiK  In  tlio  IIiIik  ,  llir 
Hay  uf  Uiscay,  tunning  a  part  uf  the  Allaiilic ;  lli>'  biiil'li 
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t  T  yons  In  the  S.  of  Franco ;  those  of  Genoa,  Kaplei, 
Tirinto  Venice  (head  of  the  Adriatic),  and  Trieste,  in 
Italy ;  of  Arta,  U-panto,  Eglna,  Volo,  and  Salonlki,  in 

^'pTnittSulas,  Capes,  *(r.— Having  so  irregular  an  out- 
line Europe  necessarily  presents  numerous  peninsulas 
and' headlands.'  In  the  S.  tlic  principal  peninsulas  are, 
Sualn  with  Portugal ;  Italy,  with  Its  sub-peninsulas  of 
Calabria  and  Otranto  ;  Turkey,  with  Greece,  which  In- 
cludes the  sub-peninsulas  of  theMorea  and  SaIonica,and 
the  Crimea.  In  the  N.  of  Europe,  the  great  Scandinavian 
Bcninsula,  and  those  of  Lapland  and  Jutland,  are  the 
iirinclpal  j  and  In  the  VV.  are  the  much  less  considerable 
ones  of  Brlttanv  and  Cotentln  in  France,  and  that  In- 
eluding  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England. 
The  nrinciiial  capes  or  headlands,  proceeding  from  N.  to 
S  lire  — Cape  Gelania,  in  Nova  Zembia ;  the  North 
r'lne  and  the  Nftie,  in  Norway ;  Cane  Skageii,  in  Uen- 
m'ark  •  Cape  Wrath,  In  Scotland  ;  the  Land's  End,  in 
Fnnland  ;  Cape  Clear,  In  Ireland ;  Capes  La  Hogue  and 
Fiiiisterre,  In  France  ;  Uoca,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Spartivento  and 
Ix-uca  In  Italy ;  Passaro,  in  Sicily ;  and  Matapan  and 
Colonna,  in  Greece.  ( Malte-Brun,  V Europe,  pp.  444— 
151. ;  Il(ill»'.  AbrigidcGeour.  pp.  81-84.) 

hlamls  —The  principal,  forming  part  of  Europe  (Ice- 
land being  excluded)  are  —  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  their  dependent  groups  in  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Sea  ■  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Candia,  the  Cydades  and 
Snnrades,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Dalmatian  Archipelago, 
Malta  Elba,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica,  the  LIpari  Isles, 
*c  ill  the  Mediterranean  and  its  cognate  seas ;  Zealand, 
Fu'i'ien  I.aland,  Hornholm,  Oland,  Gottland,  Oezel  Dairg, 
■Hid  tli'e  Aland  Archipelago,  in  the  H.iUlc  ;  the  Loflbdeu 
and  other  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  ;  Spitzbergen 
■Hid  Nova  Zembia,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  Jersey,  Guern- 
sev  Alderney,  &c.,  in  the  British  Channel  i  tJshant, 
Belleisle  and  a  few  others,  on  the  W.  coast  of  France  i 
and  perhaps  the  Azores  In  the  Atbntlc,  and  Lampcdusa, 
Lliiosa,  S:c.,  ill  the  Mediterranean. 


it  may  be  certainly  concluded  that  at  a  comp 


and  Srandinavlan.  'IHie  Oiirallan  and  Caucasian  chains 
are  omitted  111  this  enumeration,  being  bounding  ridpos 
hctwcen  Europe  and  Asia,  and  consequently  belonging 
as  much  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.  We  have  already, 
however,  briefly  noticed  Caucasus  (see  oii/c,  p.  I7(i.) ;  and 
Imtli  it  and  tlie()iu-al  are  fully  described  In  senarate  articles. 
Tlie  .Upa  compose  the  great  central  table-laiul  of  l^:u- 
roiie  over  a  sixth  part  of  which  their  ramillcatlons  arc 
cstin'iated  toextend.  (.Mcltr-Iinin.  Europe,  p.  4.')4.)  'I'he 
summits  of  the  Al|iliie  system  yield  in  elevation  only  to 
tliose  of  the  laucasiis  ;  M<mt  Hlaiic,  in  Savov,  the  cul- 
minating point  Is  \\:..'l  It.  iu  height,  {liruuuitre.)  The 
Alps  divide  Into  !t  prlnclpiil  branches,  which  spread  over 
Swilzeriaiid,  Fraiwe,  (lermany,  the  Austrian  emiilre, 
Turkey,  (ireece,  and  Italy  ;  the  Apennines,  Carpathians, 
llalklian,  fcc.  all  belong  to,  or  are  Intimately  nmnected 
\iith  this  system.  The  next  In  order  Is  the  llesperlciir  I'y. 
renean  system,  which  exteiidstlirougliout  Spahi,  Portugal, 
ai.d  a  part  of  V'rance.  Its  ranges,  for  the  most  part,  tun 
K.  to  \V..  tlirmigii  the  Iberian  peninsula  :  Its  culminating 
iiuiiit  is  the  t'lTC"  (te  Miilhaeen  in  the  Siena  Sevtulit. 
il.milt.  high.  { Iliuguiire i  Malle-llrun.)  The  .Sardo. 
Ciitiilean  system  Is  confined,  as  Us  name  Implies,  to  the 
idaiids  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica:  its  lilghent  summit  an- 
iiears  til  lie  that  of  Monte  Itotoiidn,  III  Corsica,  '.•,(l«'i«  ft. 
ahoie  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  'i'aurle  system  Is  com- 
iiriinl  ttllhlii  the  Crimea  ;  Its  greatest  elevation  Is  ^,(l.Vi 
ft.  The  llrltlnh  and  lri>li  system  has  but  few  iiimiiilts  of 
anyiuiisideralde  height :  the  prliicljial  are—  In  r:nglaiiil, 
.Siiowdnn,  :i,.Vi.^  ft.,  and  ("ader-Idrls,  ;i,'i."i(l  ft. ; 


svs- 

ro- 


.nWale: 

in  Seiitland,  Ihn  Nevis  (luveriiess-i>lilre>,  1,:i7"  ft.,  ami 
Hen  Maiilhii  ami  Culriitiiul  ( Abeiileenslilre).  4,;i'J7  and 
4,'JVi;  and  In  Ireland.  Carr.m  Tual  (cii.  Kerry),  .'»,llo  ft. 
ill  heinlit.  Tlie  SeaiidliKivhi'i  system  Is  spread  oyer 
Siinvay,  Sweden,  I. upland,  and  f  Inland  ;  Its  principal 
liia.iii  run  motly  N.  ami  S. ;  Its  highest  pnlrt,  the 
Snerhaella.  Is  is.l'Jii  ft.  in  elev.itlon.  The  .Sariiiatlaii  s 
lem  iiiiislsts  of  a  few  scattered  lilll  i  lialiis  In  Hu>»la 
land,  and  the  N.K.  part  of  Prussia  :  Its  greatest  eliy.itliin 
111  the  plateau  of  \'ald.ii  does  nut,  hiiHcver,  reai  li  mure 
till"!  l,|iM  ft.  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea.  I,llriiiiuiiir. 
L'  rojnifyhie  tie  VKurvpe. ) 

I'him  iinil  /.i//i-»/«.— The  whole  of  Lower  F.iini|e, 
.-hy  which  may  be  imderstooil  the  entire  extent  ol 
niniilrv  frinn  the  (luriilliiii  inoiintaiiis  and  Astrakhan 
\V  iii'ihe  loiigltiidi'H  of  Paris  and  Lonibin  i  IncliidliiK 
the  analer  p.irt  of  Hiissia  III  F.iiriipe  and  PidKOil, 
rrinsia  I'miMf,  the  N,  of  (ierniany,  llnlland,  llelgliim. 
Ilie  N  cif  IriiMie,  and  the  K,  part  of  Kiiiiland,  mnsisls 
of  an  Immense  idaln,  Inlersperseil  only  liere  and  there 
uilhafew  detaeliiHl  bill  ranges  of  no  great  nlll^'lllllldl•. 
This  pliiiii  ia  very  little  elevaliil  uliiive  the  level  of  the 
wt;  and  v»e  have  elsewhere  iliuwii    ;»t'i'  Hmtk  ),  thai 


it  a  comn.iratlvely 

recent  period  in  tne  history  of  our  planet,  it  formed 
part  of  the  bed  of  a  vast  ocean,  of  which  the  Baltic  i* 
now  the  only  considerable  remaining  portion.  The 
Innumerable  shallow  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  and 
between  tlie  Baltic  .ind  the  White  Sea,  are  smaller 
remnants  of  this  great  ocean ;  and  independently  of  this, 
the  morasses,  abounding  In  marine  plants,  and  the  sands 
of  N.  Germany  and  Prussia,  are  incontestable  evidence* 
of  the  former  submersion  of  the  land.  The  more  inland 
and  easterly  parts  of  this  p>ain,  which  seem  to  have  first 
emerged  from  the  sea,  particularly  in  the  llussiaa 
governments  of  Kiev,  Poltawa,  Kharliov,  Koursk,  Orel, 
Kalouga,  To-ala,  Tambof,  Voroiieje,  &c.,  are  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  varying  from  3  to  5  It.  in 
depth:  this  highly  fertile  region,  whose  vast  capa- 
bilities are  as  yet  but  little  known,  has  been  esti- 
mated to  comprise  an  extent  of  surface  equal  to  that 
of  Franco  and  Austria  united  1  Next  to  this  great 
plain,  rank  those  watered  hy  the  Lower  Danube  ( Wal- 
lachia  and  Bulgaria),  the  Middle  Danube  (the  Greater 
and  Less  Hungarian  pl.iins),  and  the  Upper  Danube 
(the  plain  of  Bavaria) ;  the  plain  watered  by  the  Lower 
tlhine,  tliat  of  Lombardy,  and  the  Bohemian  Basin. 
The  valleys  of  I'^urope  generally  are  but  insigDitlcant, 
compared  with  those  of  Asia  ;  but  those  of  the  Ithine, 
Upper  Ithone,  and  Drave,  deserve  notice,  as  well  for 
their  extent  as  their  picturesque  beauty.  Those  of 
Norway  and  Scotland  are  commonly  long  and  narrow, 
and  their  bottoms  are  ojtcii  occupied  by  lakes,  having 
the  appearance  of  rivers. 

Europe  has  no  desert  at  all  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  very  extensive  heaths  or  wastes.  The  prin- 
cipal arc  the  steppes  of  Kyn,  between  the  Wolga  and 
Oural,  and  of  the  Wolga,  between  that  river  and  tlie 
Don  ;  the  puxtas  of  Hungary,  the  wilds  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Lapland,  the  sterile  districts  of  Etaile, 
Hanover,  IiUncburg,  and  Zell,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover ;  and  of  Pomeranla,  Brandenburg,  &c.  in  Prus- 
sia. The  greater  portion  of  the  deps.  Landes  and 
Gironde,  in  France,  are  covered  with  unproductive 
heaths,  as  is  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  Terra  dl 
Uari  in  Italy. 

Hirers The  great  watershed  of  Europe,  or  the  ridge 

dividing  the  waters  which  Row  into  the  Mediterranean, 
or  Black  Sea,  from  those  which  Qow  into  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea,  rims  through  the  eontluent  in  the  general 
direction  of  N.E.  and  S.W.    The  ccuirses  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  S.E.  or 
N.W. ;  of  the  six  largest,  the  Wolga,  Danube,  Dnlcpr, 
Don,   Itlilue,  and   Dwlna,  the  four  first   flow   in    tlio 
former,  and  the  two  last  in  the  latter  direction.     The 
chief  rivers  of  Europe    may  be  classed    according  to 
the  seas   Into  which  they  discharge  themselves,      i'lio 
Wolga  (with  the  Kama)  and  the  Ouril,  fall  Into  the 
Caspian  i    the    Don,    Dnlcpr,    Dniestr,    and    Danube, 
Into  the  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azoff;  the  Petchora  and 
Dwlna  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  White  Sea ;  the  Neva, 
Duiia,  Niemeii,  Vistula,  and  (>d>  r  (llussla,  Poland,  and 
Prussia),  Into  the   Baltic    and    Its    gulphs  ;    the  Elbe, 
Weser,  Illilne.  .Meiisc,  Scheldt  (N.  fierinany),  Into  the 
North    Sea;  th,"  Loire,  Garonne,  Doiiro,    I'ngus,  and 
Giiadah|iilvlr,  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  P.bro,  llhone, 
and  Po,  Into  the  Mediterranean  and  Its  gulphs.     Nearly 
all  the  great  rivers  are  In  the  E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the 
Continent.     Western   Euro|M'  has  but   few  rivers  that 
have  a  course  of  more  than  .MKi  or  (idll  m.     Still    Imw- 
ev.T,   tills    part   of  the    ('oiillncMt    Is    extremely    well 
watered  i  and  some  of  the  shortest  rivers,  a'  the  'I  hames 
ami   Shaiiiiiin,  uH'ord  the  greatest  I'acilltl.  >  to  Internal 
navigation  and  coiiimerce.     If  tlu'  leiiglh  nl  tlie  Danube 
be  represented  by  KKi  parts,  the  length  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal   rivers   wilt  be,    Wolg.i    130,   Diilenr  Tl.   Don  Ci), 
Ithliie4!l,  Elbe  I'i,  Vistula  tl,  Loire  a7.  'Pagiis  :I2,  Uliuno 
;H,  I'll  '1\,  Tiber  111,  ami  Tbanies  '.I,  ol  these  parts. 

/,i/Ai'.s.  —  Are  sitiiateil  clilrlly  In  lliissl.i,  llliland, 
Sweitin.  Swil»erl.iiid,  lliilv.  Hungary,  Austria.  Prussia, 
Sc'itlaiid.  Inland,  and  (•'recce.  Among  the  principal 
are  the  follow  lug  :  — 


in<i.M.| 

Sq   Ml 

l.«kr  l.iil"i;n(Uii.sia» 

(i,\1ll 

t.llkt>  oflient  VII 
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.t.'^HII 

is«ll/rtl.snil)    . 
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«  ...irr  (S.pilm) 

^l,l,^^ 

fimsUoee  Olo.)   • 

aoo 

M  •tiir     (ilii.)     . 

NIO 

ll.ililillliilil 

INO 

Mil  l.iin   lilii.)     • 

•,M 

Misudniri'  idit.)     • 

IMI 

IS  iini.i  (Fltilantl) 

i,niNi 

Ilslnlim  (Hun- 

Knnru  li.n|>l<inll 

(M.t 

g«r»      • 

I.VI 

Lagunes  are  iinmemns  along  the  8.  roasts  of  the  Baltic, 
and  siiine  parts  of  the  Miiliterraneaii  and  Adrl.dlc 
sbiiris  i  an  I  lloll.iiid  U  full  of  dykes  and  pools.  The 
coasts  of  Norway  and  a  part  of  Sweden  nbiiiiml  with 
Inlets  of  the  «ia,  which  ofti n  stretch  a  lonu  dM.ince 
Inland  ;  llioe,  however,  do  not  ctinsist  of  stagimnt 
waters.  'I'liere  are  some  extensive  iwainps  lu  Euru|Hl, 
S  U 
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EUROPE. 


of  Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  the  central  ciinin  of  thi 
Caucasus.  Those  parts  principally  occupied  by  jl. 
condary  formations  are :  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  •  tho 

,      I  central  half  of  Ireland;  the  N.E.,  central,  and  most  if 

imatc.  —  The  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  I  the  S.cos  of  England;  most  part  of  France,  and  W 
I  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  N.  Russia,  l)cing  I  Germany;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees'  thp 

.„.i  ».i.i.i„  .!.»  • »„  — „   u  ...«•„..  i,„.  ii.ii„  ,  country  on  either  side  of  tlic  central  chain  of  the  jiln. 

central,  and  S.  Italy;  the  N.  of  Sicily;  Istria-  ijai 
matia;  the  W.  half  of  Turkey  and  Greece;  GalicU  and 
the  E.  parts  of  TransyUania ;  some  considerable  .!  cti 
on  the  Wolga  and  Kami;  and  the  N.  declivity  of  "the 
Caucasus.  The  rest  of  Europe,  comprising  nearly  tlic 
whole  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Prussian  dominfoii!  • 


ns  that  occupying  nearly  all  the  basin  of  the  Priipcc  in 
Poland,  those  along  the  courses  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Tlieiss  in  Hungary,  and  at  the  mouths  of  th<3  Danube, 
Po,  and  other  rivers.  Many  of  minor  extent  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  plain  of  the  continent,  in  the  E.  part 
of  England,  Tourainc  in  France,  Italy  (in  particular 
the  Pontine  marshes),  Sicily,  Western  Greece,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  (Malte-Brun,  halbi,  !jc.) 

Climate 
parts 

iituatc<l  within  the  temperate  zone,  it  suffers  but  little 
from  the  extremes  either  of  cold  or  heat.  Its  average 
temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  those  parti  of  Asia  or 
America,  situated  within  the  same  latitudes.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  probably  owing  to  various  causes  —  as  the 
fact  of  its  general  elevation  being  less  than  that  of 
Central  Asia ;  Its  being  surrounded  by  seas,  the  waters 
of  which  are  warmer  than  those  of  the  oceans  which 
surround  the  other  continents ;  the  agency  of  the  _ 
stream  in  the  Atlantic,  which  not  only  brings  towards 

Europe  a  continual  warm  current  from  the  torrid  zone,  I  of  Engl.ind  ;  the  basins  of  Paris,  and'  of  the  iiliono 
but  prevents  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  reaching  Its  Loire,  and  Garonne  in  France;  the  N.  part  of  Swiizn.' 
thores  ;  and  the  powerful  influence  of  civiltaotiun  and  '  land  ;  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  flungury,  WalUichla  and 
culture  exhibited  in  the  drainage  of  marshes,  &c.  But  Bulgaria ;  most  of  Apulia  ;  'and  tlio  S.  and  W.  imlts  of 
within  the  limits  of  Europe,  there  arc  vast  difTerenccs  of  Sicily ;  is  coioposcd  chiefly  of  tertiary,  alluvial  or  diluvi  i| 
climate,  and  independent  of  the  changes  consequent  on  |  formations;  and  lias  been  obviously  submerged  at  lio 
ditlbrence  of  latitude,  the  temperature  diminishes  lo  very  remote  geological  period.  (I.yell,  pp.  'iliu_'^i4  \ 
much  In  proportion  as  we  proceed  eastward,  that  the  I  Among  the  chief  primary  rocks  of  the  great  tablr. 
inhabitants  of  Turkey,  in  lat.  42",  often  experience  a  land  of  Europe,  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  slcnite.  hi 
degree  of  cold  unknown  In  the  N.  of  England  in  lat.  :  the  alpine  ranges  W.  of  St.  Golhard,  calcari'mis  rocki 
54".  The  hottest  part  of  Europe  Is  its  S.W.  extre-  abound,  often  intermixed  with  clay-slate  and  mjc,, 
mity :  in  Portugal  the  heat  is  often  very  oppressive.  ]  slate;  E.  of  St.  Gothard  the  central  cliain  Is  acrom. 
The  8.  of  Europe,  shut  olfn-om  the  cold  N.  and  U.vrindi  panlcd  by  lofty  calcareous  ranges,  full  of  caicni< 
by  the  great  Alpine  ranges,  has  generally  a  warm  ell-  I  Granite  is  abundant  in  most  European  countries,  where 
mate,  and  occasionally  suffers  from  the  Influence  of  the  primary  formations  ar6  met  with  ;  gneiss  is  the  rock  in 
tcirocco.     Humidity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  j  which   the   " "  ' '"      "^    ... 


which  ;  a  largo  extent  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  (iuliih  nf 
gulph-  j  Bothnia;  all  Denmark,  N.W.  Germany,  and  IlollanV  9 
swards  l  great  part  of  Belgium  ;  the  E.  and  many  of  the  W  cni 


atmosphere  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  as  frigidity  is  of  that,  in 
the  E.  With  respect  to  tho  duration  of  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  Europe  may  be  divided  into  .t  zones. 
Southward  of  lat.  iPP  the  winter  Is  mostly  confine<l  to 
rainy  weather  from  Oct.  or  Nov.  to  Jan.  or  Feb. ;  snow 
rarely  falls,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely  Impeded :  the  spring 
lasts 'from  the  latter  months  till  April  or  May  ;  and  tho 
iuinmcr,  during  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to 
107"  (Falir.),  and  autumn,  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Between  lat.  4&°  and  5.'i°  the  winter  is  the  longest  sea- 
son, lasting  generally  from  Nov.  to  March  or  April :  the 
spring  continues  from  the  latter  month  till  June;  tho 
(uminer,  the  heats  of  which  frciiuently  rise  to  'J'l°  Fahr., 
lasts  till  Sept.  ;  the  autumn  is  tne  shortest  seasoii  of  all. 
North  of  lat.  fi'iP  the  seasons  are  for  the  most  part  cou- 
flne<l  to  two  — winter  and  summer.  In  the  more  north- 
prn  parts  of  this  zone,  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
the  rivers  are  frozen  for  more  than  li  months  of  the  rear. 
Beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  mercury  freeies  In  the  ther- 
mometer in    Sept.  ;    and    tho   desolation   of  wlutcr  It 


broken  only  bv  two  or  three  months  of  intense  heat, 
during  which  tne  sun  Is  |H-rpetually  above  the  horizon. 
The  absenee  of  this  luminary  for  (he  rest  of  the  year  Is 


Saxon,  Bohemian,  and  Austrian  mct.illic 
mines  are  principally  situated.  Transition  limrstnno, 
which  furnislies  some  of  the  best  ornamental  inarhirs' 
occurs  in  the  N.  and  W.  of  England,  S.  of  I'laiuc,  lUr:] 
Alps,  and  I'yrenees  ;  Rrautnacki,  in  which  nuracrmi! 
metallic  ores  reslile,  alKMUids  in  Germany,  Transylvania, 
the  N.W.  parts  of  Italy,  Ike,  Coal  exists  exteiisivolviii 
the  Britisn  islands,  Swe<l('n,  Franco,  (icrniaiiy,  fan. 
hernia,  8ic. ;  chalk  is  n  formation  almost  iieculiar  lo 
Europe,  extending  throughout  a  great  part  of  KngLiml. 
the  N.  of  Fnuice,  and  narts  of  Poland,  liussia,  SukIch^ 
Ireland,  and  Siialn.  Tertiary  beds,  contaiiiliig  a  (.rral 
number  of  fossils,  have  iM'en  iliscovered  in  vari<iii«  parii 
i>f  Europe  ;  the  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Lcmildii  aiui 
Paris  basins.  The  volcanic  regiom  of  Europe  (liclaiiJ 
being  excepted )  appears  to  he  nriurlpally  inclmlccl » liliiii 
the  limits  of  Italy  and  its  islands.  There  are  tliiccnclin' 
volcanoes,  JVXnn,  \'esuvlus,  and  Stroniholij  hiit  df 
the -c,  only  one,  Vesuvius,  Is  situated  on  the  ciiiil.n  r.i 
TIhic  are,  however,  fibvious  traces  of  I'nrnicr  vnliinif 
•irtivity  in  France,  Greece,  and  simie  other  Cdimliir-; 
anil  a  consiilerahle  part  of  central  Italy  Is  (.'cdlcylfally 
composed  chielly  of  volcanic  products.  Mineral  S|iriiigj 
III  great  variety  ahniind  in  Europe. 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  more  coiilous  ditalU  »ilh 
rni|)ect  to  European  ocidogy,  to  our  arlielcs  uii  tlic  cli|. 
ferent  eimntries  whicli  It  comprises. 

Kiituiiil  I'loiliirit,   Mincrrils If  nature  li.ivo  ihiiiixl 

to  Europe  the  precious  metals  In  any  very  great  i{ii.<ii. 
tity,  their  al)S"iice  has  Ih'cu  fully  countervailed  li)  Ihr 
presence  of  Iron,  coal,  salt,  cojipcr,  tin,  lead,  niiiliiin. 
cury,  in  greater  abundance,  perhaps,  than  in  aiiyKlinr 
region  of  sliiiilar  extent.  Iron  and  salt  are  jirdl; 
univerially  diinised  ;  coal,  the  most  liiiporlaiit  "I  dil 
the  minerals,  la  nio>t  plentilnl  In  W.  Europe,  nixii'. 
pe<lally  i'l   (ireat    Hrlfaln.     topper  abounds  rliirll)  in 

the  N.  ail  I  W.;  In  Sweden,  and  the  exircine  \V.  i n. 

ties  of  Eiigl.iiiil ;  and  the  till  iiilnes  of  ('nriiuall  arc  nil 

only  the  most  prinliictlve,  lint  proliahly  uImi  llie  ni<-l 

nnclelit  in  the  wethl,  since  II  Is  nearly  crrlaiii  that  llnj 

were  wrought  In  the  time  of  the  PliieiiUlaiif.    I.tsiiii 

iiiiiKt   plenlll'id  In  Spain  and  F.ngland  :  the  i|iihkMli'r 

Millies  of  lilria  in  the  Austrian  empire  are  extriiiiilvriili 

(iiilil,  silver,  and  platiini,  are  found  :  the  llrti  cliiiHi  m 

Transylvania,  lliing.iry,    and    Husshi;    the   siroml  la 

various  parts  of  central  anil  W. Europe;  aiidlhc  la-llw 

been  recently  discovered  In  the  Caucasian  and  Oiiullin 

mountains.      /Iiic,  colialt.  arsenic,  and  ne.nly  all  llif 

other  metals  with  Khicli  we  are  aci|Uainti'd,  .ircrciinJ 

within  the  limits  of  I'urope,  with  almost  eieryiarlrlf 

of  put  inns  stones.     Koitli  Italy  yields  the  liticst  »W» 

ary  inailile,   ami    the   south  part  of  the  >.iiiie  ciiiicll 

and  Sicily  supply  IniineiKe  (piantilles  of  sul|>liiir,  lilrkl 

I  Inl-ainnionlac,    and    various    other    volciiiili'  |irn>liiit< 

Vfnlofy.  —  Arcorrilng  to  lhi>  map  in  Lyell's  PrMr/ftlfi     Nllreli  found  In  great  i|iiaiilt|ie*lnllinignry  lle»ldi'llu  r 

Hfdrnlnnf)  (I,  till!).),  (he  following  parts  of  riiroiie  consUt  {  prmliicU,  i'.urope  fiiriiislii  sllii'  lliiesl  graiiili'iuidliiilli' 

rlilelly  III  primitive  or  transition  I'ormatioiis  >  the  Oura-     stone  of  various  kliiils.  lerpi  iitliii'.  slate,  |iiirri'lniinl<.i. 

Han  inouiilalns  i   l.apl.oiil ;  neailyall   .SHideii,  I'inlaiid,     rock   crystal,   alaliaster,    aiiilanllius,  and    idikI  ulii" 

•ml   Norwiiif  1  most  part  of  Seotlanil ;    the  W.   part   of     mliierali  (liat  aie  In  (he  liigiie^t  degrr (hiltiin.i" 

Wales;  about  the  half  of  Ireland:  the  N  \V.  cos  ,  uiid     ( Hiillii  i  TiiUiiiu  MiHi'iiiloniiiuc  in  Aliiii,f  ili  UiittrM- 

those  of  Devon  and  (  oriiwall  In  Kngland  ;    llrittiuiy,  (he  '  p.tir>.) 

W.  of  Nurmuidy,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  centre  and  I      t'i-gftabit  I'vudncli.  —  The  flora  uf  the  ixtrimr  KUl'' 


compensated  for  by  tho  magnlllcent  phenomenon  of  the 
aiirura  buriuilis,  which  shines  in  these  regions  with  the 
utmost  hrllllaiicy.  (See  Mallf-Iirun,  llt'dgr.  dc  I'Eu- 
liiMC,  pp  4.'i.'^ — m.\  lidlbi.  Abr(nl,!si:,\i.'M.) 

riie  following  table  Is  taken  from  l\um\w\iU.  (A nnalt 
uf  I'hiloM.,  xl.  l*H.) :  lUvJirit  division  shows  the  temper- 
ature of  the  year,  and  of  the  various  seasons  In  places 
liaviiig  the  tame  latitude  ;  the  letimii  shows  the  dllVereut 
distribution  of  heat  through  the  various  seasinis  in  places 
bavlug  the  tiuiiu  mean  annual  temperature. 
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EUROPE, 

em  parts  of  Europe  has  a  great  analogy  with  that  of  the 
rontiguous  parts  of  Africa.    In  Sicily,  the  date,  palm, 


contiguous  parts 

sugar-cane,  and  cotton  plant  (Goiiypiutn  herbaceum), 
several  euphorbias,  rare  In  this  continent,  the  prickly 
near  American  aloe  (Agave  ninericana),  and  castor  oil 
nlant  (llicinua  nfricanus),  flourish.     The  same  plants 
are  met  with  in  the  S.  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
wliich   peninsula   many  common    to  the  Azores,  and 
others,  originally  natives  of  America,  grow  freely  with- 
out culture.    In  Greece,  Turliey,  and  the  S.  of  Russia, 
a  large  intermixture  of  Asiatic  plants  is  found.    The 
orange  and  lemon  grow  to  perfection  in  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  W.  Europe,  as  far  N.  as  48°  30';  the  olive 
teases  at  about  44° :  but  the  vine  affords  excellent  wine 
in  the  W.  as  high  as  48°,  and  its  fruit  comes  to  to- 
lerable perfection  in  the  open  air  for  several  degrees 
heyond  that  point  in  France  and  England.    Where  thcf 
vnc,  however,  begins  to  fail,  apple  and  pear  trees  be- 
gin to  flourish,  and  cider  occupies  an  important  place 
as  a  beverage  in  the  region  in  which  wine  has  ceased, 
and  beer  is  not  in  general  use.     The  mullierry,  pis- 
tachio, pomegranates,  melons.  He,  abound  in  the  S, ; 
pesehes  preserve  tljelr  full  flivour  In  the  open  air  to 
lat.  'if,  and  the  lig  grows  .-.  little  further  N.     Uice  is 
cultivated  to  about  47°,  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  soil 
and  climate;  maize  has  nearly  the  same  range.     The 
llmitr  of  the  culture  of  the  common  cerealla,  or  bread 
corns,  are  not  very  well  defined,  as  ths  necessities  of 
man  oblige  him  to  raise  corn  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able rircumstances.    Generally,  however,  the  parallel  of 
fiyo  nr  6S°  may  be  regarded  as  the  N.  limit  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  In  Europe;  though  In  some  favoured 
■pots  of  Finland  it  is  raised  as  far  N.  as  00°  or  G|o. 
The  hardier  grains,  as  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  ure  cul- 
tivated In  some  sheltered  situations  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way as  high  as  the  lat.  of  Cg^SlK;  but  farther  E.  in 
Uussia  tlieir  cultivation  has  not  been  found  practicable 
beyond  07°  or  CH°.    The  introduction  of  potatoes,  which 
are  now  widely  diflhsed  over  almost  all  parts  of  Europe, 
promises  to  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  N,  regions, 
as  iJiey  are   said  to  be   extremely   prollllc   In   parts 
where  corn   will   hardly  ripen.    (Encyc.   Brilannica, 
art.  Europe.)      in   ancient  times,   nearly   the   whole 
surface  or   Europe  was  covered   with  dense  forests ; 
these,  however,  have  In  a  great  measure  disappeared 
in  the  liettcr  cultivated  and  mnro  pojmlous  countries. 
Gennany,  Poland,  Uussia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some 
parts  (/ tlio  Austrian  empire,  are  at   present  almost 
the  only  parts  of   Europe  which   contain    forests   of 
any  very  great  extent.    The  natural  orders  of  Amen- 
tacfie  and   Cott(ferie,  comprise   the   greatest   number 
of  the  noblest  trees  In   the  woods  of   Northern  and 
C'rnlral  ICurnpe.    In  those  regions,  the  oak  (.Qiieicus 
IH-dunculala  and  teisiflora)  Is  the  lord  of  the  forest,  and 
(iflen  attains  to  an  enormous  size.  It  disap|)ears  about  lat. 
Gil'';  tlic  ash  dues  tlie  same  at  62° ;  the  beech  and  lime 
are  seldom  found  farther  N .  than  63°,  nr  flrs  and  iilncs 
lievnnd  7>l".     The  tree  that  grows  In  the  highest  lat.  is 
the  dwarf  birch  (BeMa  alba);  and  the  last  plant  met 
ultli  towards  the  iiolc  in  Euro|)e,  Is  cunstdercu  to  bo  the 
•T'dsnow"  (I'almelta  nivalin),  a cryiitogamic  species. 
'I'he  vegetable  products  of  the  N.  of  Europe  are,  how- 
eier,  by  no  means  coiiflncd  exchlsi/ely  to  that  region. 
On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  elevated  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Central  and  S.  Europe,  similar  products 
are  met  with  at  the  dilferent  degrees  of  elevation,  the 
tem|ierature  of  which  corresponds  with  tliat  which  the 
various  plants  require  ;  and  on  tlie  declivity  of  Etna,  at 
ililfereiit  lielglits,  \\w  flora  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  are  both  met  with.    But  a  marked  dif- 
ference from  that  of  tlie  rest  of  I'^urope  takes  place  in 
tlieveiietatlon  S.  of  about  lat.  44°.  The  mountains  there 
ire  covered  witli  chestnut  woods  ;  evergreens  take  llio 
pliire  of  aiks,  and  the  maritime  anil  stone  pines  of  other 
tunifffir :  the  piano  tree,  flowering  ash,  varob,  laurels, 
h'litlslii.oliviiiders,  cistiis,  and  a  host  ofdyoing,  inedieiiial, 
and  aromatic  plants,  nlHiiind.anil  tlie  turfnee  of  the  earth 
l>  almn!it  coiiliniially  covered  with  a  carpet  of  brilliant 
tnd  iHloruus  flowers.       (Ualbi  t  Mallv-Hrun  j   Hid. 
lltm) 

Tnc  superflelal  extent  of  l^urope  m.iy  berstlinntcd  at 
alHiiit  3,ii.ili,lMl.l  sc|.  in.  if  we  draw  n  curved  line  from 
a  point  in  tlie  ( tiiralian  nioiinlalns,  nlKiut  the  lat.  of  60°  or 
111",  to  iheW.  coast  of  Norway,  In  tiio  lat.  ofU'.P,  passing 
tliriiiiKh  the  Lake  Oneua,  and  a  little  In  tlie  N.  of  the 
(Iulph  of  lliilhiila.  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  limits 
nf  riiltliaihin,  and  will  cut  off  a  space  r<jual  to  nlmiit 
AVi.i<i|iii|.iM.,  or  aliont  l-7th  |iart  or  the  entire  surface  of 
F.iiriipe.  The  I'lilliire  of  rye,  oats,  and  iMrley,  Is  cun- 
lliied  til  the  rcghin  S,  of  this  line,  and  incluilcs  mure 
Ibin  .Vi',|h<  of  Europe  ;  but  in  the  N.  parts  of  this  June 
m\y  a  very  ainall  proportion  of  the  land  will  bear  corn. 
The  reitlnii  nilapted  lo  the  riiltlvntioii  of  vtheat  com- 
|iri>i'<  almul  l.iths  of  Europe,  and  includes  all  the 
ilcnifly  piHipleil  parts.  The  region  of  tlie  vine  exienda 
nrerSTIlK  of  Europe.  {Knryc.  flrit.,  art.  A.'iinifii*.) 
.MiW(i/<.  —  The  numbers  of  llie   higher   cUiiet  of 
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animated  beings  are  less  numerous  and  varied  in 
Europe  than  in  cither  Asia  or  Africa.  Some  of  those 
species  known  to  the  ancients  as  liiJiabitIng  this  con- 
tlncnt,  as  tlie  f<rtM  and  auroch,  or  bison,  have  become 
extinct,  or  nearly  so  ;  iind  the  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation And  cultivation,  the  clearing  of  forests,  &c.,  which 
have  been  going  on  from  an  early  period,  have  greatly 
checked  the  increase,  and  diminished  the  numbers  of 
those  which  at  present  exisi.  According  to  Cuvier,  the 
total  number  of  the  species  of  mammalia  inhabiting 
this  portion  of  the  earth,  is  only  150,  and  of  this  number 
only  68  are  peculiar  to  Europe.  The  most  formidable 
wild  animals  are  the  white  liear,  confined  to  the  Arctic 
circle;  tlie  brown  bear,  which  was  once  common  in 
England  (though  long  since  extirpated),  and  Is  so  still 
in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  remote  mountainous 
and  wooded  regions ;  the  wolf,  still  inhabiting  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  wild  boar.  The  largest  anl- 
mals,  exclusive  of  whales,  the  walrus,  &c.,  which  inhabit 
tlie  northern  seas,  are  the  elk  and  rein-deer,  the  latter 
of  which  is  of  the  most  euential  service  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  north  :  these  kinds  of  deer  give  place,  in 
Central  Eurojie,  to  the  red-deer  and  roebuck ;  and  the 
latter  again,  in  the  Alpine  regions,  to  the  chamois, 
and  Ibex.  The  other  principal  wild  animals  are,  the 
lynx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  S. ;  the  wild  cat,  fox,  mar- 
ten, otter,  beaver,  polecat,  glutton,  porcupine,  hedgehog, 
various  kind*  of  weayKis,  iquirrets,  hares,  rabbits,  rats, 
mice,  &c. 

The   don>estic  animals  deserve  more  notice.     The 
bbick  cattle  of  Europe  have  attained  to  the  highest 
perfection :    their    size   Is   In  general   dependent    on 
tlie  goodness  of  the  pasture.     The  sheep,  so  univer- 
sally diff'used,  is  believed  by  some  to  have  originated 
from  the  moufflon,  or   musmon,  a  wild  animal  now 
confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Sardinia,  ana 
a  few  other  Mediterranean  Islands.    According  to  other 
writers,   it   was   originally   introduced    from    Asia   by 
way  of  Africa;   but  curtain   ancient   authorities  bear 
testimony  to  the  existence  at  one  period  of  an  Indi- 
genous  breed  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain.     The  chief 
races  of  sheen  at  nreaent  existing  are  the  Spanish  merino, 
Cretan,  Wallnohian,  and  English.    The  merinos  are  the 
most  celebrated  for  tlieir  wool ;  but,  taken  altogether, 
the  various  t'lglish  breeds  are  the  most  valuable,  since 
the  whole  of  the  products  they  furnish  bear  a  high  cha- 
racter for  excellence.    The  domestic  goat  was  lieli«ved 
by  Cuvier  to  have  been  derived  from  the  L'apra  a-gngrut, 
a  wild  species  Inhabiting  the  Alps  and  lllyria:  the  do- 
mestic hog  is  evidently  the  descendant  of  the  European 
wild  bnar.    The  European  horse  has  been  supposvtl  by 
some  naturalists  to  be  of  Tartar  origin  ;  but  no  satisfac- 
tory reasons  have  been  assigned  for  tills  opinion,  which, 
is,  most  probably    .ntirely  unfounded.      The   English 
heavy  horses  are'u  .rivalled  for  draught,  and  the  race- 
horses for  speed  and  bottom :  llie latter,  and  the  hunters, 
have  been  crossed  with  Arab  horses,  the  first  of  vshieh 
was  imported  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.    The  ass 
degenerates  in  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  the 
S.  it  is  a  fine  animal,  and  greatly  valued  for  the  brued- 
ing    of   mules,    the  siire-ibotedness   and    hardiness   of 
which  render  them  liighly  valuable.     Dogs  are  more 
numerous    In    Europe  than  any  where  else ;   and   by 
frequent  crossings,  very  numerous  varieties  have  Ih<cu 
produced.     The  domestic  cat  appears  to  he  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  wild  species.     The  birds  are  inueli 
more .  various   than    the   ouadnipeds   of   Europe ;   as 
many  as  400  dilferent  species  have  been  cnunicrateil 
more,  of  tliein,  however,  arc  birds  of  passaue  than   In 
other  continents.    Four  species  of  vultures  inhabit  the 
Alpine  ranges,  but  are  seliloni  seen  In  higher  latitudes  ; 
In  tlio  rocky  and  nuiunlainous  parti  of  the  N,,  their 
pliu-es  are  suppllinl  by  enormous  eagles,  faleuiis,  laign 
on  Is,  and  other  birds  of  prey.    Most  of  the  birds  In  the 
Arctic  regiiHis  arc  aquatic ;  In  the  S.  there  Is  a  great 
iiiterniixtiire  of  the  birds  of  Africa  and  Asia,  as  the 
llaienric  crane,   pelican,   flamingo,  Ac.      The  common 
sorts  of  game  arc  generally  lilllhsiMl  throughout  Europe  ; 
but  the  re<l  grouse  Is  coiilined  to  Scotlnnil.  and  is  saiu  to 
be  tho  only  s|iecles  peculiar  lo  Great  llrltuln.     Ilustards 
abound  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  and  (ireecr.    In  general, 
the  European  birds  cannot  Imast  of  very  brilliant  plumage, 
but  they  excel  all  others  in  melody,     lleptiles  are  not 
niiinerous,  and  few  are  either  large  or  venonioiis.    In  the 
Medilerraiicaii  a  very  deih'ate  species  of  turtle  (  Teilniti' 
raiellii)  is  found  ;  anil  In  some  of  the  .\ii«tiian  lakes,  the 
Proleut  nn/i{Hiii»s,  a  singular  link  iH'iwren  reptiles  and 
fishes.     Of  the  latlcr-nanii-d  class  of  animals,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel,  haddock, 
niiilli't,  nncliory,  and  tunny.  In  the  ocean  and  seas  ;  and 
the  salnioii,  pike,  IronI,  carp,  perch,  Ac,  In  fresh  waters. 
'I'he   anchovy  and    ti'.niiy    aru  alinost   confined  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  their  capture  forms  a  valuable 
brunch  ot  Imlutlry,   Viuflatrn  areparllcuhirly  numerous 
In  the  N.,  and  mollrnto  in  the  S. ;  the  latter  are  cspii  lalljr 
abundant  and  vartoiis  in  the  Gulph  of  Turantn,  anciently 
so  raniuui  fur  the  mihiix,  nfllinliiig  the  Tyrlau  tije.    In 
8  U  U 
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the  lame  part  of  Europe,  tcorplont  and  tarantula*  are 
■otnetlmca  troublesome ;  muiquitoei  infest  the  S . ;  and 
Europe  generally  is  considered  by  naturalists  as  the 
Brand  region  of  butterflies.  The  European  annelides 
Include  the  medicinal  leech,  so  plentiful  in  the  pools  of 
Germany  and  Poland.  Radiated  animals,  zoopAyfci,  &c., 
are  particularly  abundant  on  the  S.  coasts,  where  some 
of  them,  as  actinias,  are  used  for  food,  and  where  the 
coral  6iheries  employ  many  hands.  ( Murray's  Enci/rl. 
<tf  aeography  i  Malte-Bruni  Balbi,  98—100.;  Diet.  Oeo- 
graphique.) 

Races  of  Men — To  trace  and  define  the  ori- 
ginal  races  of  mankind,  and  to  describe  their 
generic  and  specific  characters  as  we  do  those  of 
the  lower  animals,  is  every  where  most  dillicult 
in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
which  prevail  among  some  of  those  that  approach 
nearest  each  other,  liut  this  dItHculty  is,  per> 
haps,  greatest  of  all  in  Europe,  where,  from  the 
superior  enterprise  of  the  people,  intermixture 
of  blood,  through  conquest  and  emigration,  has 
taken  place  to  a  greater  extent  than  m  any  other 
part  or  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Europe  belongs  to  the  race  which  llkimenbach, 
and  after  him  Cuvier,  have  called  the  Caucasian, 
under  the  idea  not  only  that  its  type  is  best  ex- 
hibite<l  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  range, 
but  that  this  was  its  original  seat,  and  that  the 
race  thence  spread  itself  throughout  Europe! 
But  this  last  supposition  is  wholly  witliuut 
foundation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  unenterprising  semi- 
barbarians,  who  have  never  emigrated  beyond 
their  own  bounds ;  nor,  through  the  medium  of 
language,  can  a  trace  of  them  be  discovered  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  Even  language,  our  best 
guide  elsewhere,  often  fails  us  wholly  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  'llius,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  southern  ix)rtl()n  ot  Europe,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  modern  languages  is  Latin, 
originally  the  language  of  an  inconsiderable 
nation  of  central  Italy;  but  spread  by  conquest, 
and  the  destruction,  or  absorption  of  the  local 
idioms,  to  its  present  wide  extent.  In  the  same 
manner  we  have  the  German  language  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  confines  of  1< ranee  and 
Italy,  through  the  central  part  of  Europe,  com- 
prising its  whole  north-west  (Nirtion  as  far  as 
the  North  Cape,  and  including  Iceland  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  liritlsb  islands,  to  .•'ay 
nothing  of  the  modem  diffusion  of  the  same 
language  in  America,  and  elsewhere. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  history,  the  greater 
number  of  distinct  fuinilies  of  the  European 
race  will  be  discovered,  and  con.se<|uently  the 
greater  number  of  lir  -{iinges  will  be  found  to 
exist.  In  Italy,  and  \^.^  ishiiuls,  wlu're  but  one 
language  is  now  spoken,  there  were  in  ancient 
times,  but  after  the  people  had  iniide  consider- 
able  advances  in  civilisation,  six  ilistiiu't  native 
tongaes,  which  hud  each  a  written  ehiir.icter  and 
a  literature,  besides  foreign  iliulects;  and  .Stiabo 
enumerates,  in  all,  not  less  than  I'orty  Italiiiii  na- 
tions, each  of  which,  in  all  prolialiility,  hud  il'^own 
peculiar  language,  or  at  least  dialect.  In  I'mikc, 
where  there  are  now  hut  two  spoken  langiiiiges, 
Ciesar  describes  three  as  existing  in  the  iride- 
dependenl  part,  exclusive  of  one,  .it  ksist,  in  the 
Itoinuii  province,  while  Slrabo  eniinuTiites  no 
fewer  than  'O  different  iiatiiins  m  iiiluiliiliiig  it. 
Within  the  ;\lps  the  same  author  gives  us  tin- 
names  of  at  least  .■)()  tribes;  and  in  the  .Spanish 

Iieninsuta,  where  there  is  now  but  t»o  language.^, 
le  enumerate*  'J2  nutions.  In  perusing  siicli 
Maleiiienls,  we  rither  fancy  ourselves  reading 
of  American,  Malay,  or  lliiidoo  nations,  aiui 
tribes,  than  of  the  people  of  Europe.  The  an- 
cients were  iiictirioui  both  in  regard  to  language 
and  physical  form,  except  their  own  ;  but  cum. 


paring  the  few  facts  known  to  us,  with  the  pr^. 
sent  condition  of  nations  in  a  rude  state  of^sol 
ciety,  the  probability  is  that  2,000  years  aeo 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  like  the  people 
now  referred  to,  had  a  great  diversity  of  Ian- 
guages,  and  might  be  distinguished  by  much 
difference  of  physical  form,  which  in  the  inter- 
mixture  of  famil.'es  can  be  no  longer  satisfaci 
torily  traced.  Even  in  the  early  period  alluded 
to,  and,  indeed,  in  a  far  earlier  one,  the  inter- 
mixture of  families  and  languages  must  have 
already  made  considerable  progress.  The  Greeks 
had  settled  in  Italy  and  its  islands.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Gaul  had  colonised  a  considerable 
portion  of  northern  Italy.  The  Italians,  in  their 
turn,  had  settled  and  colonised  in  the  south  of 
France;  and  the  Germans,  by  whole  tribes,  had 
formed  settlements  in  Gaul  and  liritain. 

It  does  not  seem  likely,  however,  notwith- 
standing  the  extinction  of  some  languages  and 
the  substitution  of  others,  that  any  coii(|uurtd 
European  nation    was  ever  exterminated;  and 
it  seems  probable,  that  the  greatest  change  that 
took  place  through  conquest,  was  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  conquerors  being  more  numerous 
than  the  conquered,  a  mixed  race  was  the  result 
bearing  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  first  thiin 
to  the  last.     Of  this  the  Saxon  conquest  of  our 
own  country,  or,  at  all  events,  the  German  con. 
quest  of  a  portion  of  it,  which   preceded  the 
arrival  of  the  llomans,  affords  the  most  striking 
example.     In  the  great  revolutions  now  referred 
to,  the  near  approach  in  physical  forms  of  the 
European   families,  and    their    approxiinatiuii, 
moreover,  in  manners  and  customs,  would  make 
amalgamation  a  matter  of  little  difriculfy,_vciy 
different,  in  short,  from  what  would  have  been 
the  case  had  there  existed  a  wide  discrejiancv,  aj 
we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Turks  and  Greuks.'aiiJ 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  case  .)f  the  African 
and  European  races  in  the  New  World. 

The  Euro|)ean  race  is  distinguished  from  the 
African,  Alongolian,  Semitic,  Tartar,  IlindiHi, 
Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Malayan,  and  .Vmericani 
by  traits  so  obvious  and  distinct  as  not  to  be  mis. 
taken.  The  skin  is  white,  and  the  colouring; 
matter  of  the  rele  mucosiiin  so  small  in  amuuiii, 
that  in  the  cheeks,  and  some  other  parts  of  \\\e 
body  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  it  can  be  smi 
through,  and  hence  blushing,  or,  rather,  visililo 
blushing,  is  ]ieculiar  to  the  European.  The  hair 
varies  in  cohiur  in  different  individuals,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  is  of  a  soft  texture  and  iiiidu. 
Intiiig ;  the  eyes  also  vary  in  colour  from  a  li^'lit 
blue,  or  li^ht  grey,  up  to  a  dark  blue  or  dart 
brown.  'Iheso  three  characters  of  the  skin,  the 
hair,  and  the  eyes,  are  jieculiar  to  the  Liiroiivaii, 
and  never  to  be  found  in  any  other  raccof  imm- 
kind.  Variety,  at  least  in  complexion,  if  nclia 
features  hI.ho,  is  the  peculiar  physical  cliarar. 
terisiic  of  the  European  riu-e,  as  distin;jui>hi(l 
from  the  other  inhabitaiits  of  the  elcd)e  cuim' 
doivil  by  classes.  The  intellectiiiil  )io«i'is,  k 
thev  have  been  <U'velopeil  in  this  nice  in  all  \k- 

riiMls  of  their  hislxiry,  from  their  first  einanal 

fV(un  the  woods  down  to  tiie  highest  point  id' ihf 
civilisation  of  (ireece  and  Home,  or  4>f  nuidtn 
Europe,  exhibit  a  singular  superiority  ovir  iht 
other  races.  They  display  a  higher  dcpree  nf 
energy,  iiitrepi<lilv,  enterprise,  and  inveiiiiiin, 
than  any  other,  'rhey  are  the  only  race  thai  hai 
as  yet  FXhibileil,  in  the  highrst  degree,  the  |if- 
ciiliar  prerogative  of  mankind,  llnit  of  alujvi 
conlinuiiig  lo  acciliiliilate  knoulrdgo,  mid  kIio,  I 
notwithstanding  many  oscillations  in  their  hit- 
tory,  still  continue  lo  advance.  Otiur  raceihiivt  j 
continued  stationary,   or    retrogriKled :  but,  u 
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previously  stated,  it  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  the 
European  race  to  have  constantly  moved  on- 
wards, and  gained  in  civilisation  in  periods 
when  it  appeared  to  be  retrograding :  for  even 
in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  fine  arts,  and  science, 
and  polite  literature  were  nearly  lost,  the  found- 
ations were  being  laid  of  a  far  better  constitution 
of  society  and  of  government.  The  very  mix- 
ture of  races  certainly  conduced  to  our  intel- 
lectual advancement,  and,  most  probably,  con- 
tributed, as  it  is  known  to  do  with  the  lower 
animals,  to  our  physical  improvement.  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  that  naturalists  class  the  Seml.ic, 
Tartar, and  Hindoo  races,  along  with  Europeans, 
merely  because  the  form  of  their  skulls,  and  the 
shape  of  their  faces,  do  not  materially  differ. 
There  are  other,  and  quite  as  important  charac- 
teristics, that  show  them  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent. 

Aiiother  characteristic  of  the  European  race  is 
the  greater  size  of  the  hand,  the  greater  rigidity 
of  the  muscular  fibre  throughout,  and,  collec- 
tively, the  superiority  of  muscular  strength,  and 
greater  capacity  of  perseverance  in  physical  la- 
bour, which  distinguish  it  above  all  the  other 
races. 

In  attempting  the  following  classification,  we 
shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  emigration  and 
conquest  have  not  so  completely  altered  the  phy- 
sical form  of  the  different  families  of  men  now 
inhabiting  Europe,  but  that  they  are  still,  in 
some  considerable  degree,  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  form  which  belonged  to  each  in  its 
original  locality ; 

1.  lieginning  frpm  the  south-west,  tnc  first 
family  v.hich  occurs  is  the  Spanish  or  Ibe- 
rian, including  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  Portuguese  and  llasques,  as 
well  OS  the  true  Spaniards.  Notwithstanding 
the  double  admixture  in  this  case  of  Semitic 
bluod,  and  of  Italian  and  Gothic,  this  family 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  colour,  features 
and  intellectual  character,  from  its  neigh- 
bours across  the  Pyrenees,  and  those  farther  up 
the  Mediterranean.  They  have  displayed  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  European  race  in 
their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest  uf  the  Arabs, 
in  their  conquest  and  settlement  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  their  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the 
production  ul^such  a  genius  ns  Cervantes. 
'2.  The  next  race  is  tne  Italian:  its  ancient  type 


has  been  well  iirescrved,  notwithstanding  much 
admixture  of  Greek  and  Gcnnan  bluod:  this 
is  10  be  found  in  the  numerous,  and  obviously 
faithful  representations  of  its  men  and  women 
of  the  ilnssicul  ages,  which  exist  in  the  statues 
of  the  Vnticnn  aiul  Capitol ;  and  which  do  not 
appear  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the 
ui'll-l'orined  and  bandsumc  peasantry  of  Italy  in 
the  |ircsenl  day.  We  may  refer,  as  examples  of 
the  highest  order  of  the  Italian  form,  to  the 
statues  of  .Augustus  and  of  Napoleon,  which,  by 
the  way,  so  much  resemble  each  other,  that  the 
likeness  can  hardly  escape  the  most  inattentive 
(ihserver.  Of  the  distinguished  men  produced 
by  this  family  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak; 
sulllce  it  to  inention  the  names  of  Cu-sar  and 
( icero,  of  Dante,  Itaphael,  Columbus,  and  Na- 
poleon. 

;i.  Troccediiig  eastward,  wc  come  to  the  (Jreck 
fainilv.  'I'liis  comprises  the  inhabitant  of  the 
(ireci'an  continent  and  islands,  including  the 
lllyrians,  .Mbanians,  '1  hessalians,  Mic.  The  iilral 
type  of  these  is  to  he  found  in  the  /\]iollo,  llie 
Venus  dc  Medici,  and  other  line  remains  of  aii- 
tiipiity  )  and  the  realilv  in  the  statues  of  great 
men  in  the  niuarnins  ot  lliily,  and  in  the  modern 
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Greeks.  Notwithstanding  a  subjugation  of  nearly 
4  centuries,  the  Greeks  have  mixed  very  little 
with  their  conquerors ;  and  have  preserved  their 
language  and  physical  form  wonderfully  distinct, 
and  are  now,  as  of  old,  remarkable  for  personal 
beauty.  It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  genius 
of  the  family  which  produced  Homer  and  De- 
mosthenes, Themistocles  and  Epaminondas; 
which  routed  and  expelled  from  Europe  the 
hordes  of  Asia,  carried  its  conquests  to  the  Indus, 
diffused  arts  and  civilisation  over  western  Europe, 
and  is  the  parent  of  all  rational  literature  and 
sound  science, 

4.  The  next  family,  proceeding  eastward,  is  the 
Turkish  or  Tartar,  the  only  oriental  race  that 
ever  succeeded  in  forming  by  conquest  a  great 
permanent  establishment  in  Europe.  Though 
with  a  considerable  mixture  of  Semitic  and  Eu- 
ropean lilood,  they  still  closely  resemble  their 
brethren  who  inhabit  Transoxiana.  Invariably 
dark  eyes,  and  dark  hair  of  a  coarse  texture,  « ith 
a  squatter  form  and  an  intellectual  listlessness, 
distinguish  them  from  all  tlie  genuine  European 
families.  The  empire  they  have  founded  in  Eu- 
rope, is  tottering  to  its  downfall;  and  but  for 
the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers,  it  would 
long  since  have  been  annihilated. 

5.  Turning  again  to  the  W.,  we  find  N. 
of  Spain,  and  N.W.,  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Celtic  family,  inhabiting  l-'rance,  Belgium, 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  and  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish islands.  Physically  and  intellectually,  the 
general  character  of  this  people  ^allowance 
being  made  for  thj  influence  of  civilisation)  is 
probably,  in  most  essential  particulars,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Gauls,  of  Ca-sur,  and  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  Silures  of  Tacitus.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  German  race  by  darker 
complexions,  a  far  greater  prevalence  of  brown 
hair  and  dark  eyes ;  and  intellectually  by  superior 
vivacity,  as  exemplified  in  the  French  and  Irish  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  by  less  constancy 
and  assiduity.  The  statues  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
portraits  of  I'rancis  I.  and  Sully,  may  be  taken 
as  examples  of  this  family  in  uioiern  times;, 
while  the  dying  gladiator,  now  commonly  con- 
sidered a  Gaul,  may  be  held  as  representing  it 
in  antiquity.  Language  affords  no  test  in  re- 
gard to  this  family ;  fur  we  know  nothing  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Prance,  while  the  modern 
language  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Roman  con- 
iperors,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  mil- 
liuns  of  people  inhabiting  Brittany,  who  still 
speak  a  tongue  which  is,  in  reality,  the  same  aa 
the  Welsh.  The  Welsh,  again,  is  as  remote  fiom 
the  Erse  of  Scotland  or  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  as 
the  languages  of  any  two  American,  Oceanic, 


or  Indian  tribes,  a  hundred  miles  apart  from  each 
other ;  while  the  Celtic  dialects  of^  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are,  in  fact,  nearly  identical.  It  must,, 
indeed,  be  admitted,  that  there  are  great,  if  not 
insuperable,  difilculties,  even  in  a  physical  point 
of  view,  in  classing  all  the  nations  now  enume- 
rated under  one  head ;  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Highlanders  being  short  in  stature,  and  thu 
French  nut  tall,  while  the  Irish  are  rcmarkablo 
fur  their  stature. 

(i.  We  come  next  to  the  German  family,  at 
present  the  must  powerful  and  possessing'  tha 
greatest  influcnre  uf  any  in  Europe,  thuugh 
two  thousand  years  ngu  it  was  almost  un- 
known. This  family  is  cliaraclerlsed  by  the 
fjreat  prevalence  uf  blue  eyes,  velluw  or  ilnxen. 
lair,  and  a  very  fair  skin,  ft  embraces  the 
Swedes,  Norvvrginns,  Danes,  Dutch,  nil  the  in- 
lialiilaiits  of  Cieruiaiiy.  with  the  exception  of  n 
few  Uuhcminns,  and  t'lie  great  bulk  of  the  Scutch 
3  G  ,1 
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and  English.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  in  Britaini  there  has  been  much  admixture 
of  Celtic,  and  probably  also,  of  Italian  blood ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  that  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  German  race  are  still  found 
pure  and  unmixed.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  German  family,  in  its  native  seat,  is 
less  intermixed  with  foreign  blood  than  any  other 
European  family.  Its  own  country  has  iiever 
been  conquered ;  while  the  Germans  have  been 
the  most  extensive  and  permanent  of  all  con- 
querors, as  is  shown  by  their  conquests  of  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the  still  more 
extensive  conquests  they  are  now  achieving  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  Australia.  The  German 
family  has  probably  exhibited  greater  enterprise, 
perseverance,  and  even  invention,  than  any  other 
family,  as  evinced  by  its  discoveries  in  arts  and 
sciences,  its  military  enterprises,  and  its  political 
institutions.  For  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and 
probably  even  before  it  was  known  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  has  gone  on  steadilv  advancing  in  ci- 
vilisation, and  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
The  portraits  of  Luther,  Milton,  and  Newton,  are 
favourable  representations  of  this  family,  and 
those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII. 
exhibit  its  ruder  and  more  vulgar  form. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  there  are  really  no 
groimds  whatever  for  the  common  and  favourite 
hypothesis  of  the  German  or  Gothic  family 
having  emigrated  at  some  remote  period  from 
Asia.  This  is  a  purely  gratuitous  and,  apparent- 
ly, most  unfounded  supposit'on.  There  is  not, 
in  fact,  so  much  as  the  shadow*  of  any  kind  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Germans  described  by 
Tacitus  were  not  the  original  occuiiants  of  the 
country  they  then  occupied ;  and  the  fair  pre- 
sumption is,  that  such  was  really  the  case.  At 
all  events,  if  they  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  Asia, 
their  emigration  must  have  been  of  the  most 
eflbctual  description,  as  not  a  truce  of  any  cog- 
nate people  is  now  to  be  found  in  that  continent. 

7.  The  next  great  family  is  the  Slavonic, 
embracing  the  Ilussians,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Bohemians,  the  Wends, 
Dalmatians,  Croatians,  Slavonians,  Bosnians, 
Servians,  and  Bulgarians.  Swarthy  complexions, 
at  compared  with  the  German  family,  dark  brown 
hair,  with  a  light  reddish  beard,  a  round  face, 
high  cheek  bones,  and  eyes  somewhat  Mongo- 
lian, characterise  this  family,  which,  at<yet,  though 
greatly  superior  in  energy,  enterprise,  and  power 
uf  combination,  to  any  Asiatic  people,  has  made 
no  very  remarkable  progress  in  civilisation.  I'cter 
the  Great  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  remarkable  man 
that  this  family  has  produced,  and  his  portrait  is 
a  favourable  specimen  of  it. 

8.  The  Finnish  is  another  family,  comprising 
chiefly  the  Finns  and  Laplanders,  with  some 
■mailer  nations,  the  whole  extending  from  the 
(iulph  of  Finland  to  the  Ouralian  mountains. 
This  family  is  short  in  stature,  of  a  strong  and 
robust  make,  with  a  flat  face,  high  cheek  bones, 
light  brown  hair,  and  a  thin  beard.  It  is  snid  to 
be  of  oriental  origin,  but  apparently  with  no  good 
foundation.  The  Finns  have  made  little  progress 
in  civilisation,  and  many  of  tliem  are  to  this  day 
in  the  nomadic  state.  1  he  whole  number  of  this 
family  is  not  estimated  at  iibove  tlirco  millions. 

!).  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Wulhu'hia,  Molda- 
via, and  lleisarabia,  are  inhabited  by  a  variety 
of  races  not  very  easily  rliissllied.  '1  he  ancient 
inlmhilaiits  were  the  I'liiinoniaiis  and  Dacians, 
whose  robust  and  manly  forms  are  welt  repre- 
lented  in  the  statues  of  their  kings  and  warriors, 
many  of  which  are  still  to  l)e  found  among  the 


ancient  remains  which  exist  in  Rome,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy.  The  genuine  Hungarians  of  the 
present  day  are  tall  and  handsome,  with  dark 
complexions,  and  brown  or  black  hair.  They 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Magyars,  who 
are  themselves  represented  as  emigrants  from 
central  Asia;  but  if  the  ancestors  of  the  Hun- 
garians really  emigrated  from  any  country  E.  of 
the  VVolga,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  nothlne 
oriental  in  their  descendants  either  in  mind  or 
body. 

10.  The  N.  E.  portion  of  Europe  is  inhabited 
by  a  portion  of  the  Mongolian  race,  either  in  a 
nomadic,  or  other  rude  state,  such  as  the  Sa- 
moyedes,  the  Soiyanes,  Permiens,  Wojuls,  WoJ 
yaks,  K.almuks,  and  Kirghises.  The  Jews  a 
portion  of  the  Semitic  family,  are  found  dispersed 
throughout  all  Europe,  but  are  most  numerous 
in  some  of  the  rudest  parts  of  it,  as  Poland  and 
Ilussia.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  their  numbers 
at  present  far  exceed  what  they  ever  amounted  to 
before  their  conquest  and  dispersion,  and  when 
they  were  an  independent  nation.  The  dark  com- 
plexion,  black  eyes,  and  black  hair,  with  aquiline 
nose,  show  generally  to  what  extent  the  purity 
of  the  original  race  has  been  preserved.  Still  ^ 
we  find  not  unfreqnently  among  them,  especially 
when  living  among  the  German  family,  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  which  no  Asiatic  ever  possessed 
it  admits  of  little  question  that  a  considerable 
intermixture  of  blood  has  taken  place. 

Population.  —  The  progress  of  population  in 
Europe  in  modern  times  has  been  vastly  greater 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  except 
those  parts  of  America  and  Australia  that  are 
occupied  by  Europeans.  This  increase  has  been 
at  once  a  consequence  and  a  cause  of  the  in. 
crease  of  industry;  and  it  has,  accordingly,  been 
greatest  in  those  countries  in  which  industry  has 
been  most  developed,  —  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Ilussia,  and  France ;  and  nearly  stationary 
where  industry  has  been  stationary,  as  in  the 
Peninsula  and  Turkey.  In  some  countries, 
however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
of  population  without  ony  corresponding  in. 
crease  of  industry.  Ireland  is  a  case  iu  point; 
the  almost  unprecedented  increase  of  population 
that  took  place  in  it  between  J 784  and  INSOhav. 
ing  been  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  a  conserjuenie 
of  the  endless  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
land  —  that  is,  of  the  operation  of  that  principle 
to  whivh  the  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  its  dense  population,  are 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  {See  IiiKi-ANn. )  We  are 
also  disposed  to  believe  that  the  division  of  Ihc 
land  in  Prussia,  resulting  from  the  innovations 
intrwiueed  by  Stein,  has  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  extraordinary  increase  of  popii. 
latioii  in  that  kingdom  {see  Prussia);  and  tlicrf 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
equal  succession  has  contributed  to  hrinij  alioiit 
the  same  result  in  France.  {Sec  Francf.')  lini, 
however  it  may  have  been  brought  about,  it  duos 
not  ap])ear  that  the  increase  of  population  lias 
been  any  where  accompanied  by  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  iiiliab.  ()n  Ihc 
contrary,  it  has  been  in  most  couutriej  ^^ 
nally  improved.  In  Great  Britain,  Vwm. 
Germany,  Ilussia,  &c.,  the  great  bulk  of  llic 
inhab.  are  now  better  fed,  liettur  clothed,  mid 
better  lodged  than  at  any  former  period.  The' 
rate  of  mortality  has  been  also  very  ninteriallv 
<litninished  ;  so  that  there  has  been  almost  evm' 
where  not  only  n  groat  increase  of  comfort  ami 
enjoyment,  but  also  of  health  aiul  loiijiovily.  Ii 
may  be  further  observed,  that  the  oxii-nsive  iii> 
tercoup'c  that  now  prevail*  among  dllfereiit  conn- 
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tries has  almost  wholly  nullified  the  influence  of 
those  scarcities  in  particular  countries  that  used 
now  and  then  to  sweep  oflf  a  large  proportion  of 
heir  inhab.  Scarcities  are  never  general ;  and 
it  is  always  found,  that  when  the  crops  are 
deficient  in  one  quarter  they  are  unusually  pro- 
ductive in  quarters  having  a  different  soil  and 
climate.  And  commerce,  by  setting  the  surplus 
of  one  country  against  the  deficiency  of  another, 
nroduces,  as  It  were,  perpetual  plenty ;  and  ex- 
cinnts  civilised  nations  from  those  vicissitudes  in 
respect  to  the  supply  of  food  that  are  so  destruc- 
tive in  rude  societies. 

Government.  —  Very  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment may  be  found  m  Europe ;  but,  speaking 
'  nerally,  they  may  all  be  distributed  into  the 
three  great  classes  of  absolute  and  limited  mon- 
archies, and  republics.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  observe,  that  by  the  first,  or  absolute  mo- 
narchies, is  not  meant  governments  where  the 
sovereign  is  really  absolute,  or  may  act  as  his 
iudumeiit  or  caprice  may  dictate.  There  is  no 
such  government  in  any  part  of  Europe,  not 
even  in  Turkey.  All  that  is  here  meant  by  an 
absolute  monarchy,  is  a  government  where  the 
Icislative  and  executive  functions  are  admi- 
nistered by  the  sovereign,  without  his  being  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  any  legally  constituted  or 
recognised  public  body.  But  ever^  country  in 
Europe  has  laws  and  institutions  which  the  sove- 
reign must  respect ;  and  public  opinion  has  every 
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where  vast  influence  ;  the  most  absolute  of  the 
European  monarchs  are  aware  of  its  power,  and 
all  of  them  are  exceedingly  chary  about  adopting 
any  line  o'  conduct  that  they  suppose  would  be 
likely  to  be  disapproved  by  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  subjects.  The  checks  on  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  in  the  different  limited 
monarchies  to  be  found  in  Europe,  are  extremely 
different  both  in  kind  and  degree  They  mostly, 
however,  consist  of  organised  bodies  that  share, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  legislative 
authority.  In  some  countries,  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  of  the  bodies  that  shares  in  the 
legislative  authority  is  elected  for  a  specified 
period  by  a  pretty  widely  ditfused  system  of  suf- 
frage, and  has,  consequently,  very  great  influ- 
ence. The  distribution  of  power  in  republics 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  quite  as  various  as  in 
monarchies. 

Political  Division. — Europe  is  divided  at  present 
(1839)into  59  iiidependentstates,which,with their 
area,  pop.,  &c.,  arc  mostly  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  At  the  head  of  these  states  are  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
called,  par  excellence,  the  five  griit  powers. 
The  states  of  the  second  rank  are  Spain,  Swe- 
den, and  Turkey ;  those  of  the  third,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Naples,  Bavaria,  Sardinia, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  Wirteinberg,  Hanover,  and 
the  Swiss  Confederation;  and  the  remainder 
belong  to  the  fourth  class. 
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Swiss    t'nnfederatlon 

(rcimblics) 
(Irttce  ()(ingtIom) 
Ionian  Islaiuls  (repub.) 
Cracow  (republic) 
Andorre 

I  Total    - 


7,6IO(IK.Vi) 
4,7.VJ  (18.17) 


5,901 
4,430 

3,240 

4,S.1.- 
2,417 
1 ,753 
1U,8S2 


C183S) 


48,132  (1837)        7,975,850 
8«,130;(l8V9-33)  4,168,797 


17,210 
7,1180(18.%) 
2,21i»  (18.13) 
8,1198 
413(1836) 
88 

11, 95(1  (1816) 
l7,iKHI 

999 

4S8|(1837) 

anol 


1,631,6.04  814-8  Stuttcard 

1,068,114  287-5  liresden 

1,86.1,IIM)  813'9  Carlsruhe 

7(N,U00  159-1  Caisel 

783,400  841-ljDaTmsladt 

482,658!    99-8  Schwerln 
867,660:  110-7  Olilenburg 
379,868  216-3  Weisbaden 
970,190;  191-61         — 


18S-3  Naplet 

i 
I43-I  Turin 
l,'>8-7  Konio 
1 86-9  Florence 
205-7  Parma 
198-7  Modena 
.185     l.ucca 
345*4  San  Marino 

148-1I  - 

51-1  .Athens 
208-3  I'orfu 
869-4  Cracow 

36    Andorrt 


2,7.'a,136 

1,430,785 

465,073 

40.1,(1011 

158,900 

7,600 

2,125,180 

920,IKHI 

808, 

13r,4fl2 

7,U(H) 


1,(lM,Sll| 


8.18,677.909 


6,1- r 


ny  the  loroeoins  table  <t  is  obvious  that  Uuseia  la  the  |  the  whole  ])op,  are  Christians.  In  an  enlarged 
Mtt;  comprising  the  greatett  actual  amount  both  of  ox-  point  of  view,  the  llomun  Catholic  faith  prevails 
tent  and  nop.  i  though,  as  to  density  of  pop..  In  propor- 
tion to  the  tq.m.,lt  rnnl<«  last  but  one.  The  Indop. 
fliite,  with  the  actual  amount  of  pop..  Is  the  print!!- 
pallty  of  Llchtenstohi,  pop.  S.WO :  that  which  has  the 
least  extent  of  surface,  tno  republic  of  San  Marino : 
tliat  with  the  greatest  density  of  pop.  of  any,  Is  the  free 
city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  one  of  the  nifiior  tJerraau 
itstes,  pop.  to  in.  m.  1,40!) :  that  with  the  least  druslty  .)f 
pop.  it  th('  kingtlom  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  pop.  to 
the  »q.  m.  Ill  Spain  may  be  considered  lu  nearly  reprc- 
lentliiglhat  of  Europe  at  large. 

Hetigwn.—  ln  the  It'eimnr  Almannc  for  IMO,  the 
nop.  of  Knropo  is  estimated  at  22S  millions*,  distributed 
u  followi  among  the  dllTorent  religious  creeds :  — 


;  Itomnn  Catholics          -  121,74»,non 

Christians <  Protestants        -           •  68,;)4(l,0(m 

( Creek  Church      -       -  4.1,.'«io,(l(i() 

Mohammedans          -           -           -  8,ti.Ml.(inn 

•lews          -              ...  l,7.V.i,(in() 

Other  faiths            -               -           -  H15,()0() 

Total  -  -    a8S,(KKl,(Hin 

Hence  it  appears  that  more  than  l!i-'J()ths  ofj 

*  'I'hi-  di^rrctiauiv  bitwcpn  111      "til  the  number  givi-n  al'ovf  I,  1 
i»Pt(\innnl  li,  our  litvingevlendi-tl  the  limit!*  of  l-'umiN'.  io  -i-*  lomaVu 
II  Iciltlile  the  govrrnmenta  of  Astrakhan,  DteidiOrg,  Ihc  Caucasus,  . 
^c,  which  the  Wrwvir  Atminac  Incluiles  in  Asia. 


point  I  ,  

chiefly  in  the  S,,  Protestantism  in  the  N.,  and 
the  Greek  church  in  the  E.  INIuhammcdanism 
is  confined  to  Turkey  and  the  extreme  S.  part  of 
Ilussia.  The  Jews  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  but  arc  especially  numerous  in 
I'olnnd.  The  nomadic  Kalmuc  tribes  in  the  S, 
provs.  of  llusi-iH  profess  Buddhism  or  Lamism  ; 
Sabeisni,  or  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
&c.,  prevails  amongst  some  Caucasian  tribes; 
the  wandering  Gvpsey  races  have  a  religion  pe- 
culiar to  themselves;  and  Eeticism,  including 
various  kinds  of  idolatrous  worship,  still  exists 
amongst  some  of  i.he  Einnic  and  Ostiak  tribes  of 
Lapland,  Sweden,  N.  Ilussia,  &c.  (^Jialbi,  103, 
&c.) 

I.anKungcu.  —  The  principal  at  present  spoken  in  Eiv> 
rope  may  ue  classed  as  fullows  :  — 
I.  (iitiico-LATiN  I-'amily  : 
(I.  Modern  fireek. 

b.  Italian,  Spanish,  Porfugitese,  French,  Moldnrlnn, 
and  Wallai'hini. 
'i,  Ciaric  r'AMii.Y 
a.  Gaelic  of  Scotland,  l-'rsenr  Irish  Gaelic. 
3  U  4 
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b.  Welih,  Armorican  (Brittany). 


EUROPE, 

Cornish  (allied  to 


the  two  latter  dialecu)  extinct. 

3.  Tbutonio  Family  ; 

a.  High  German,  Low  German,  (Dutch,  &c.)  Swedish, 
Danish  and  Norwegian,  Icelandic. 

b.  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  very  mixed,  especially 
the  former,  but  founded  on  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  or 
other  Teutonic  dialects. 

4.  Slavonic  Family  : 

Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian,  Sorab  or  Wend- 
ish,  two  dialects  spoken  in  E.  Saxony,  Croatian, 
Bosnian,  Bulgarian,  &c. 

5.  Ouralian  Family  : 

a.  Finnish,  Lappish,  Esthonian,  Carolian. 

b.  Magyar  or  Hungarian. 

c.  Turldsh  (?) 

6.  Fbcdliar  Lanouaoes  : 

a.  Basque,  spoken  in  Pyrcncan  districts  of  Spain  and 
France  —  quite  unlike  any  other  European  tongue. 

b.  Albanian,  belonging  to  ncithur  the  Slavonian  nor 
Greek  family,  but  Intnrmixed  with  both. 

c.  Lithuanian,  Lettish,  Livonian,  Samogitian,  auite 
peculiar,  though  containing  many  Slavonic  words. 

GvUisation.  —  Though  the  least  civilised  state 
of  Europe  is  certainly  more  advanced  in  all  that 
respects  mental  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
the  arts,  than  the  most  inmroved  native  state 
founded  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  the  degrees  of  civilisation 
that  obtain  among  the  different  European  com- 
munities.    The  Italian  republics  were  the  first 
to  emerge  through  the  barbarism  that  involved 
Europe  after  the   lloman  empire  had  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  attacks  of  tlie  Germans  and  other 
Northern  invaders.     It  was  in  them  that  com- 
merce, arts,  and  literature  again  rose  to  such 
excellence  as  to  rival  or  excel  their  state  in  the 
most  brilliant  periods  in  the  annals  of  Greece 
and  Home.     Ihe  invention  of  printing  in  the 
15th  century  gave  to  the  moderns  a  power  of 
diffusing,  increasing,  and  perpetuating  inform- 
ation of  which  the  ancients  were  wholly  destitute, 
and  which  has  contributed  incomparably  more 
than  anv  thine  else  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
civilisation.    It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  invention  of 
printing  for  the  Reformation  —  that  great  event 
which  restored  to  mankind  the  right  of  thinking 
and  judging  for  themselves  on  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief;  and  broke  to  pieces  the  shackles 
which  churchmen  and  bigots  had  forged  to  en- 
chain and  weigh  down  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.      But  though  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  Ueformation  have  every  where  had  a 
powerful  influence,  it  has  been  much  greater  in 
some  countries  than   in   others.     Only  a  very 
short  time  elapsed  after  books  began  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, till  governments,  beginningto  be  sensible 
or  the  importance  of  this  new  power,   endea- 
voured to  make  it  subservient  to  their  views,  by 
enacting  laws  for  its  regulation,  and  preventing 
any  work  from  being  published  without  a  licence, 
or  till  it  had  been  revised  by  a  censor :  and  it 
was  not  till    Holland  had  emancipated  hcrsolf 
from   the   blind    and    brutal    desputisiA   of  old 
Spain,  and  the  Stuarts  had  been  expelled  from 
England,  that  the  press  began  to  be  really  free ; 
and  that  periodical  literature,  and  especially  news- 
papers, began  to  aciiuire  some  portion  of  the  vast 
importance  to  which  they  have  since  attained. 
But  the  jealousy  of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the 
early  lleformers  was  still  greater  tlian  that  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.     They  attacked  principles 
that  had  been  long  regarded  as  sacred,  and  which, 
in  fact,   had   been  looked   upon   by  most  per- 
sons as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  addition  to  this  religious  feeling,  most  princes 
believed  that  the  government  derived  a  strong  sup- 
])ort  from  the  church  ;  and  thnt,  were  its  found- 
ations unsettled,  the  whole  frame- work  of  society 
would,  most  likely,  be  shaken  to  pieces,  and  their 


power  and  authority  might  fall  to  the  ground.' 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  almost 

great  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  the  kinm 

nee  and  Spam,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 


all  the  L 
of  France 

&c.,  were  determined  enemies  of  the  Reform! 
ation.  In  England,  the  unbridled  licentiousness 
of  Henry  VIII.  luckily  effected  a  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  otherwise  it 
might  nave  been  impossible,  or,  at  all  events 
very  difficult  to  bring  about :  and  in  France,  the 
extinction  of  the  line  of  Valois  by  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  in  1589,  and  the  elevation  of 
Henry  IV.  to  tlie  throne,  secured  to  the  coun. 
try  the  advantages  of  a  toleration  that  could 
not  be  obliterated,  even  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  But  in  the  Peninsula, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  prevailed.  Philip  H.^ 
though  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  extirpate  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  ihe 
Low  Countries,  completely  succeeded  in  Spain 
and  Portugal;  where  he  not  only  consigned 
every  adherent  of  the  new  doctrines  to  the 
stake,  and  established  the  formidable  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  but  also  suppresiied  the  fret  in. 
stitutions  that  had  previously  existed  in  Ara- 
gon  and  other  Spanish  kingdoms.  The  result 
nas  been  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated: 
Spain,  deprived  of  those  means  of  instruction 
and  improvement  that  she  once  possessed,  and 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  other  countries, 
has  not  merely  been  outstripped  by  her  rivals 
in  the  career  of  wealth  and  improvement,  but 
has  positively  retrograded ;  and  is  infinitely  less 
industrious  and  civilised  at  this  moment  than  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  She  has  been,  in  fad,  a 
prey  to  every  species  of  misgoverninent;  and 
affords  a  striking  and  impressive  example  of 
the  incalculable  injury  that  an  cnfeeblinf;andde. 
grading  superstition  and  an  irresponiiiblc  go. 
vernment  may  entail  upon  a  people.  In  no 
other  country  has  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  religious  opinion  been  so  completely  rooted 
out  as  in  Spain ;  and  none,  conse(|uently,  has 
fallen  into  such  a  deplorable  state  of  weakncsi 
and  decrepitude.  In  general,  it  may  be  affirmeil 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  thatlhtir 
civilisation  is  proportioned  to  the  nniuunt  of 
freedom  they  have  practically  enjoyed.  Other 
things  have,  no  dcubt,  had  a  material  influence 
in  advancing  and  retarding  their  progress;  but 
it  lias,  notwithstanding,  mainly  depended  untbe 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  opinion. 

Of  the  secondary  causes  that  have  influenced 
the  progress  and  difllislon  of  civilisation,  roin- 
merce  has  undoubtedly  been  by  far  the  inoti 
powerful.  An  extensive  commerce  is  only 
another  name  for  an  extensive  intercourse  wiiii 
foreigners ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  should 
take  place  Without  partially,  at  least,  obliterating 
local  and  national  prejudices,  and  expanding  the 
mind.  Commerce  is  also  a  powerful  ineansif 
promoting  industry  and  invention.  An  i^- 
cultural  people  linving  little  commiiiiicatio' 
with  their  neighbours,  may  be  either  statiunaiy  I 
or  but  slowly  progressive;  but  such  caniiut  b< 
the  case  with  a  commercial  people.  They  ne- 
cessarily become  acquainted  with  all  the  am 
aiul  inventions  of  those  with  whom  they  carry 
on  trade,  and  with  the  endless  variety  uf  their 
peculiar  products  atid  modes  of  eiiJoyineiiL 
The  motives  which  excite,  aiid  the  means  of  | 
rewarding  superior  industry  and  ingenuity, are 
thus  prodigiously  uiigniented.  The  home  jmi- 
ducers  exert  iheniseVves  to  increase  tliiir  mi|v 
plies  of  disposable  articles,  that  they  may  ii' 
change  them  fur  those  of  other  countriei  td  I 


BUST  ATI  us  (ST.) 
climates.  And  the  merchant,  finding  a  ready 
demand  for  such  articles,  is  stimulated  to  im- 
port a  greater  variety,  to  find  out  cheaper 
markets,  and  thus  constantly  to  supply  new 
incentives  to  the  vanity  and  ambition,  and 
consequently  to  the  industry,  of  his  customers. 
Every  power  of  the  mind  and  body  is  thus 
called  into  action ;  and  the  passion  for  foreign 
commodities  —  a  passion  which  some  shallow 
moralists  have  ignorantly  censured  —  becomes 
one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  industry, 
wealth,  and  civilisation. 

Commerce,  and  the  manufaciWres  to  which  it 
ffives  rise,  and  by  which  again  it  is  indefinitely 
extended,  are  always  most  advantageously  car- 
ried on  in  great  towns;  which,  consequently, 
are  uniformly  most  numerous  in  commercial 
countries.  These  great  towns  are  the  grand 
sources  of  civilisation.  The  competition  that 
taiies  place  in  them,  the  excitement  that  is 
constantly  kept  up,  the  collision  of  so  many 
minds  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  all 
endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other  in  their 
respective  departments,  develops  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  human  mind,  and  renders  a  great 
city  a  perpetually  radiating  focus  of  intelligence 
and  invention. 

At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  commerce  been  nearly  so  extensive  as  'at 
present ;  and  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  increase,  with  the  increase  of  intelligence, 
population,  and  wealth,  all  over  the  world.  But 
the  tendency  of  an  extensive  commercial  inter- 
course among  different  nations  is  to  diffuse  the 
advantages  of  civilisation  equally  amongst  them 
all ;  and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that 
the  differences  that  now  exist  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  the  various  European 
states,  except  in  so  far  as  Ihey  may  depend  on 
differences  of  soil  or  climate,  or  such  like  natural 
causes,  will  gradually  decrease,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  long  nni,  nearly  disappear. 

EUSTATIUS  (ST.),  one  of  the  Caribhec  or  W.  India 
Islands  In  the  group  called  the  I^eeward  islands,  belong. 
Ing  to  the  Dutch,  in  lat.  17°  30'  N.,  long.  «7°  40'  W., 
between  St.  Christopher's  and  Saba,  about !)  m.  N.W. 
the  formar,  and  l-'>m.  S.E.  the  latter  island.  Area, 
189  sq.  m.  Pop.  13,700,  including  slaves.  ( Weimar 
Almmiac.)  This  Island  is  evidently  an  extinct  volcano ; 
it  rijcs  out  of  the  ocean  In  a  pyramidal  form,  and  has  a 
depression  in  its  centre,  apijarcntly  its  ancient  crater, 
which  now  furnishes  a  plentiful  cover  for  numerous  wild 
animals.  The  coast  is  almost  wholly  inaccessible,  except 
on  the  S.W.,  where  the  town  of  St.  Eustatlus  has  been 
built.  Cliuiato  generally  healthy;  but  terrific  hur- 
ricanes ami  earthquakes  are  frequent.  .  The  island 
suffers  also  the  great  drawback  of  a  defleiency  of 
jprinK  water.  Soil  very  fertile,  and  the  iniitistry  of  the 
Dutch  has  brought  almost  every  portion  of  it  into  cul- 
ture. Tubaecu,  which  la  the  principal  product,  is 
Miscd  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  to  its  very  smiVinit. 
Sugar,  cotton,  Indigo,  coffee,  m.-\l7.p,  yams,  pniatoes,  \c., 
are  also  grown ;  and  hoga,  kids,  rabtiits,  and  all  kindti  of 
poultry,  being  reared  in  much  greater  numbers  than  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  pop.,  the  Isl.  fiirnlsli!-s  them  to 
others.  But  we  have  no  accurate  Inrormatlon  rcpecting 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  annual  produce,  or  of  the 
export  or  Import  trade.  Formerly  It  used  to  be  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  contraband  trallic  with  the  ailjacont 
islands  and  the  continent  of  S.  America.  This  island 
W.1S  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  early  in  the  17th 
century  ;  It  has,  since  then,  several  limes  changed  hands 
between  them,  the  I'rench,  and  the  Kugllsh ;  It  was 
I'.'uUy  given  up  to  lloll-  .A  in  1814.  (DiW.  Otog. ;  Can- 
nahich,  !j(\) 
KUXINK.    Src  ViMK  Sea. 

EVKSHAM,  a  pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of  F.ngland. 
CO.  Worcester,  hund.  Illakonhorst.  In  the  fertile  vale  of 
i;veshaTi,()n  the  Avon,  13ui.  S.H.  Worcester,  and  14m.  N. 
liy  1'  (  heltenhiun.  The  bor.  extends  over  3  parishes, 
c.miiirlsing  In  all  an  area  of  2,150  acres.  Top.  In  18:11, 
a.i'.ll.  The  limits  of  the  bor.  were  not  nlfeeted  by  the 
lloinulary  Act,  It  l.i  situiiteil  on  hiith  Fides  the  river, 
the  coioiiiunicatioii  between  Its  two  (llvisious  being  kept 
up  by  a  bridge  of  7  arches.  This  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
a  inonnitery  having  been  founded  here  anno  7(1*.     It 
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*a«  a  mitred  abbey,  and  at  the  dissolution  its  revenues 
amounted  to  I183i  a  year.  Few  vestiges  of  tne  building 
now  remain,  with  the  exception  of  a  magnificent  tower, 
now  used  as  a  belfry,  built  not  long  before  the  dissolu- 
tion. This  tower  is  a  square,  '22  ft.  by  22,  and  117  fl.  in 
height :  it  is  reckoned  the  finest  extant  specimen  of  the 
pointed  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  16th  century.  The 
town  consists  nrincipally  of  a  main  street  In  the  line  of 
the  bridge,  and  of  another  nearly  at  right  angles  to  It. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  Is  that  of  a  flourishing 
and  improvmg  place.  Many  houses  have  been  recently 
rebuilt,  and  several  new  ones  added."  (Boundary  Re- 
port.) It  is  p.aved  and  lighted  under  the  provisions  of  a 
local  act,  which  also  provides  for  the  watching  of  the 
town,  and  the  care  of  the  bridge.  There  are  3  churches, 
with  chapels  for  Baptists,  vT^esIeyans,  Unitarians,  and 
Quakers.  It  has  a  well  endowed  free  grammar  school. 
Archdeacon  Deacle's  charity  school,  with  national,  In- 
fant, and  Sunday  schools,  an  apprentice  fund,  and 
sundry  benefactions  to  the  poor.  The  stocking  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  parchment  is  also 
made ;  but  gardening  is  the  principal  business  of  thu 
inhabs.  Evesham  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription  ;  it 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  pari,  holden  in  the  2l8t  of  Edward  I., 
but  it  was  not  again  represented  till  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  gave  a  charter  to  the  bor. 
bince  then  it  has  continued  to  send  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting 
was  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  capital,  and  other  bur- 
gesses, members  of  the  corporation.  Registered  electors 
in  1838-39,  3i)9.  The  corporation  revenue  amounts  to 
neat  440/.  a  year,  mostly  derived  from  bor.  rates,  'oils,  and 
dues.  •  The  mayor  and  4  senior  aldermen  of  the  old  cor- 
poratlon  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  had  power  to 
hold  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  to  try  an*  punish 
all  crimes  other  than  high  treason.  So  late  aa  1740,  a 
woman  was  burned  here  for  petty  treason. 

Near  Kvesham  was  fought,  on  the  4th  of  August,  12C.S, 
the  battle  between  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Edward  I.,  and  the  confederated  barons  under  Simon 
de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester :  the  latter  were  totally 
defeated,  and  their  leader  and  his  eldest  son  killed, 
(Tinrial's  Evesham,  pastim}  Boumtary  Reports,  tfc.) 

EVHEUX  (an.  Mediolanam,  and  subsequently  £Au- 
rovices),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Eure,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Iton,  an  affluent  of  the  Seine,  28  ra.  S. 
Rouen,  and  M  m.  W.N.W.  Paris  ;  lat.  48''  .W  30"  N., 
long.  1°  y  19"  E.  Pop.  (183C)  7,852.  It  is  generally 
well  built;  but  the  streets  are  rather  narrow,  and  itj 
houses  have  an  antiquated  appearance  ;  It  is  surrounded 
by  fine  promenades,  and  Is  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
chief  public  building  is  the  catliedral,  one  of  the  most  an-  . 
cient  and  curious  in  France ;  it  Is  in  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  its  centre  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  dome  and 
pyramid,  the  summit  of  which  is  2.'i5}  ft.  above  the 
ground  ;  16  pillars  on  either  side  separate  the  nave  and 
choir  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  building  ;  the  left  en- 
trance, which  is  flanked  by  2  octagonal  towers.  Is  greatly 
admired.  The  other  principal  structures  are  the  church 
of  St.  Saiuin,  probably  as  ancient  as  the  cathedral ;  the 
great  clock-tower,  built  In  1417  ;  the  town-hall,  hotel  de 
prMecture,  Episcopal  palace,  prison,  theatre,  and  public 
library,  with  10,000  vols.  Evreux  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  nssiie,  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, of  a  bishopric,  which  had  Its  origin  as  early  as 
the  3d  century,  a  chamber  of  manuractures,  a  depart- 
mental college,  and  a  primary  normal  school.  It  has  a 
fine  botanic  garden,  societies  of  agriculture,  science,  ami 
»rts,  and  of  mrdicine  ;  and  various  courses  of  lectures. 
Its  situation  on  one  of  the  principal  roads  In  Franco 
greutly  facilitates  Its  trade,  and  affords  ready  outlets  for 
its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather, 
tickings,  sBtinettes,  Sec,  Evreux  has  suffered  many  vi- 
ds.situdeii.  It  was  frequently  In  possession  of  the  En- 
glish ;  and  has  been  repeatedly  sacked  by  them  and  by 
the  French.  It  was  assigned  by  Itichelleu  to  the  due  do 
Bouillon  in  exchange  for  the  principality  of  Sedan, 
(//f/ffo. art.  Eure;  Uuide  ttu  Voyageur.) 

KXETER,  a  city,  co.  of  itself,  sen-port,  and  pari.  bor. 
of  England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Wonford  on  the  Exe,  9  m. 
N.W. from  its  embouchure  in  the  English  Ciiaiuiel,  l.Wm. 
W.  S.W.  Ix)ndon  ;  lat.  ."iOO  43'  N.,  long.  3"^  32'  30"  W. 
Area  of  city  and  co.  4,0,W  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1821, 
23,479  ;  in  1831,  28,242.  It  Is  built  on  the  acclivity  and 
summit  of  a  hill  rising  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river, 
amidst  a  remarkably  broken  and  Irregular,  but  fertile 
district.  The  2  principal  lines  of  street  (each  nearly 
2  m.  in  length)  cross  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of 
the  city  ;  mmu^rons  snuilier  ones  Intersect  these  and  each 
other  in  various  directions :  these  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow,  with  many  ancient  liouses.  The  principal  street, 
leading  In  a  direction  from  E.  to  \V.,  Is  broatl,  and  has 
lofty  modern  houses,  and  handsoire  i'ho\is  ;  it  is  con- 
nicted  with  an  ancient  snlinrbcm  the  opiionlte  side  of  the 
river  by  a  fine  liridge  of  3  arches,  btiilt  in  I77fi.  Be<l- 
ford  Circus,  the  terraces  of  Northernlmy  and  Southern- 
hay  (forming  part  of  the  cl'y),  and  the  suburbs,  espo. 
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cialljr  thoie  of  Hwvltrooand  St.  Leonard's  on  tho  E.  and 
8.,  coniiit  lUao  of  elegunt  inodorn  residences  :  in  these 
directions,  terrace*  of  a  similur  clinractcr,  and  detached 
tiUtu,  are  fast  increasinx ;  the  beauty  of  tlie  immediate 
netghlwurhood,  tlie  contlguitv  of  several  favourite  wa- 
tering places,  and  the  excellent  markets,  Inducing  the 
residence  of  many  wealthy  and  respectable  families.  The 
city  Is  well  paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water  by  a  company  with  ■  capital  of  30,()0n/. :  under  an 
act  passed  in  1831,  between  CO.nuO/.  and  70,n(K)/.  have 
been  expended  In  tho  general  improvement  of  the  city  ; 
and  upwards  of  64,000/.  in  the  erection  of  two  splendid 
market-places.  Exeter  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded 
in  1348.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1280,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom :  it  is  in  the  pointed  style  of  dllTer- 
•nt  periods;  with  2  massive  Norman  towers.  Ths  W. 
front  has  a  faf ade,  with  numerous  statues  of  saints  and 
kings  in  niches  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  tracery :  over 
It  la  a  magnlQcent  painted  window  ;  a  corresponding  one 
•t  the  E.  end,  and  those  of  the  aUles  and  transepts  aUo 
display  great  diversity  and  beauty.  Tho  Interior  is  very 
ftrfking,  firom  Its  exquisite  proportions  and  simple  gran- 
deur ;  a  richly  ornamented  screen  parts  the  nave  from 
the  choir,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  very  large  organ ;  St. 
Mary's  chapel,  the  chapter-house,  the  bisliop's  throne, 
and  several  ancient  monuments  are  also  worthy  of  espe- 
cial notice.  There  Is  a  valuable  ancient  library,  In  which, 
amongst  other  muniments,  is  tho  ExeU-r  Domesday 
Book,  published  by  the  Record  Commissioners  in  a  sup- 
plementary vol.  to  the  great  Domesday.  The  cathedral 
luSbred  much  durhig  the  last  civil  war,  but  has  been 
carefullv  renovated.  The  bishop's  palace  (of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.)  adjoins  it  on  the  S.E.  The  other  buildings 
in  the  close  are  modern,  obstructing  tho  view  of  the  ca- 
thedral on  tlie  W.  and  S. ;  on  the  other  sides  is  an  open 
area,  planted  with  trees.  At  an  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  1831,  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Exeter 
amounted  to  2,7I3£  a  year.  The  total  average  revenue 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  during  the  7  years  ending  with 
1834,  amounted  to  0,839/.  a  year.  There  are  24  other 
churches  and  Episcopal  chapels  In  the  city  and  suburbs  ; 
the  only  one  requiring  notice  is  tho  modern  church  of 
St.  Sidwell,  in  the  pointed  style,  which,  with  its  spire, 
forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city. 
It  has  also  a  Catholic  and  several  dissenting  chapels, 
and  a  synagogue.  The  principal  charUabIc  institutions 
arc,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  hospital,  established  in  1743, 
and  accommodating  above  200  patients :  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  for  poor  children  of  any  of  the  4  W.  counties, 
who  are  maintained,  educated,  and  tauglit  various  trades ; 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  blind  asylum,  an  eye  iniirmary,  city 
dispensary,  and  several  sets  of  endoweid  almshouses ;  a 
female  penitentiary,  humane  society,  and  numerous 
others.  There  Is  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  In 
1633,  with  a  revenue  of  about  800/.  a  year,  and  6  exhi- 
bitions of  36/,  each,  I  of  32/.,  3  of  2.')/.,  and  6  of  8/.  a  year 
each  to  either  university ;  a  bluc-cont  school,  founded  In 
1661,  for  S2  bovs  and  4  girls,  and  80  day  scliolars  ;  St. 
Mary  Arches  school,  founded  in  I68(),  and  now  educating 
b'l  boys  on  Bell's  plan,  of  whom  30  are  partly  clothed ;  the 
Episcopal  charity  school,  established  170U,  and  now 
clothing  and  instructing  180  boys  and  1,30  girls ;  the  ladles* 
school,  for  40  girls  ;  the  natlon.ii  or  Hell's  school,  for  A62 
boys  and  360  girls  ;  an  infant  school ;  a  dissenting  cliarity 
tcnool,  for  fi!>  children  ;  and  many  large  Sunday  schools. 
The  Devon  and  Exeter  scicntitic  and  literary  Institution 
(supported  by  shares  and  annual  subscr.)  has  a  valu- 
able library  and  museum  :  there  is  also  an  athenieum ; 
public  subscription  rooms,  for  balls,  concerts,  &c, ; 
public  baths :  a  good  theatre,  usually  open  in  winter,  unci 
during  the  county  assizes ;  and  an  ancient  guildhall,  near 
the  centre  of  the  High  .Street.  Annual  races  take  place 
in  August,  on  Haldon  lllli,  fi  m.  S.W.  of  tho  city.  Un 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Norman  castle  (of  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  gateway  are  still  preserved)  is  a 
modern  county  sessions-house,  where  the  assizes,  &c.  are 
held:  and  <.n  the  large  area  before  it,  the  election  of 
members  for  8,  Devon,  and  other  [lublic  meetings,  take 
place.  It  is  surrounded  ampliitheatrcwisu  by  tlie  old 
ramiiarts,  the  slopes  of  which  are  planted  with  trees.  N. 
of  the  ramparts  Is  a  line  public  avenue,  near  wliicii  are 
the  county  gaol  and  bridewell,  and  also  those  of  the  city : 
all  of  them  are  well-built  modern  structures  ;  near  the 
former  are  large  cavalry  barracks,  and  on  the  S,  side  of 
the  city  still  more  extensive  ones  for  artillery.  The 
principal  market  is  on  I'riilay  for  corn,  cattle,  woollen 
Roods,  and  general  provisions ;  a  smaller  one  on  Tuesday 
for  tho  last  named,  of  which  there  Is  also  a  considerable 
daily  supply.  csueci<iily  on  Saturday  ;  a  great  rattle  mar- 
ket on  the  2(1  Friday  in  each  month  ;  and  annual  fairs  the 
3d  Wednesday  in  February,  May,  and  .Inly,  and  the  '2d 
Wednesday  In  December,  chielly  for  cattle.  At  Alphing- 
ton,  about  1  m.  from  the  city,  a  large  liiirsc  fair  is  iicld 
yearly  In  Octotx^r.  Woolirn  goods  formed  the  ancient 
staple  of  Exeter,  and  during  last  century  It  exported  large 
Quantities  to  the  iMininsula,  and  various  parts  of  tlie  Me- 
lUtarronean  ;  but  this  trade  has  wholly  ceased.  Tlie  cotton 
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eter,  the  work  executed  there  is  limited  to  serges  Tliem 
are  several  largo  breweries  and  lron-b>undrics  in  llie  cltv  • 
and  tan-yards  and  paper-mills,  employing  many  haml' 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Its  chief  business  ori' 
ginates  in  Its  being  the  provincial  capital,  where  the  nul^" 
lie  business  of  the  co.  Is  transacted,  as  well  as  the  il  |{|J 
concerns  of  the  populous  and  fertile  districts  imincaiaielv 
round  it.  It  Is  also  a  great  tlioroughfare ;  and  many  dailv 
coaches,  vans,  and  waggons  start  In  various  directlon» 
from  the  city  :  some  of  tlie  inns  are  on  a  Urst-rate  scale- 
It  has  3  joint.stock  banks,  a  s.ivings'  and  3  private  banks 
and  5  weekly  newspapers.  The  custom-house,  quavs' 
bonding  and  other  waroliouses  connected  with  tlie  sjifu' 
ping  trade,  are  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  city  ;  where  tfie 
river,  confined  by  a  weir,  forms  a  floating  haven  con 
nectcd  with  a  ship  canal  excav.itcd  in  1073,  and  oriulniliJ 
3  m.  long ;  this  has  recently  been  deepened,  and  ex 
tended  2  m.  lower,  so  that  vessels  of  300  tons  niiw 
ascend  to  the  city:  a  large  lloaiing  basin  has  also  been 
formed,  in  addition  to  tlie  haven,  and  Is  the  prouoicl 
terminus  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  now  in 
progress.     Tiieso  improvements  have  cost  the  citv  cor 

E oration  upwards  of  100,000/. ;  hitherto,  however,  there 
as  been  no  proportional  increase  of  trade,  and  tu 
heavy  port  dues  are  much  complained  of.  'I'lio  sci 
entrance  to  the  harbour  has  a  shifting  bar,  and  is  narrow 
and  intricate,  but  it  is  well  buoyed,  and  within  tlie  nir 
row  neck  of  land,  between  it  and  tlin  English  Cluumei  (i 
a  spacious  and  safe  anchorage  called  the  lliglit.  There 
belonged  to  the  port  on  tlie  1st  of  Jan.  183C,  I'J2  shin, 
of  the  burden  of  15,169  tons.  ' 

Exeter  is  a  corporation  by  prescription.  Its  carlie<t 
charter  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  ;  its  last  in  the  2.)lli 
George  III.  The  city  is  now  divided  into  0  w.irils,  ami 
is  governed  bv  a  recorder,  mayor,  12  .lidermen,  ai'iil  :!i) 
counsellors,  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporati'in 
amounts  to  about  12,000/.,  derived  partly  from  iainU  and 
houses,  but  chiefly  from  market,  town,  and  canal  diir!. 
Its  debt  (upwards  of  two  tliirds  of  which  was  incurred 
on  the  ?anal)  amounts  to  above  150,000/.  The  ch:u 
rities  In  the  city  are  divided  into  "  cliurch  "  ami  "bc- 
neral  charities,"  and  are  governed  by  two  distinct  boiliej 
of  trustees,  selected  from  lists  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Exeter  has  returned  2  mcms.  to  the  II.  of 
C.  since  1286;  the  right  of  election,  previously  to  tlic 
Itcform  Act,  lieiiig  in  freeholders  and  in  freemen  by  heir, 
ship,  servitude,  and  presentation.  Tiie  Boimilary  .kt 
exti-nded  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  suburbs  of  Heavltrco  and  St.  Thomas,  and  some 
other  districts,  having  a  pop.  of  5,267,  and  makini?  ihi> 
total  pop.  of  the  pari  bor.  in  18.11,  .f3,.5.52.  Registere.! 
electors  in  1838.3!),  3,4,13.  The  limits  of  the  muiiiciinl 
bor.  now  coincide  with  those  of  the  pari.  bor.  Tlic 
courts  of  justice,  or  quarter  sessions  for  the  city,  have 
jurisdiction,  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Muniri|«l 
Iteform  Act ;  they  are  held  4  times  n  year ;  the  recorder 
presides,  and  barristers  plead  in  tliem.  TliPre  are  { 
courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  tlio  provost's  court  havini!  jii. 
risdictinn  to  any  amount.  A  court  of  requests,  for  debu 
under  40<.,  established  in  lllth  (ieorge  III.,  is  held  mice 
a  fortnight,  and  much  resorted  to.  "Tiio  general  sessiuiis 
and  assizes  for  Devonshire  are  also  held  licre.  Thecity 
poor  are  under  a  corporation  established  in  tho  rii(!n  u'f 
vVilliain  III.  The  rates  average  upwards  of  hjmi/.  a 
year,  and  tlie  amount  raised  by  assessment  under  tlit 
Improvements  Act,  in  I83.H.3!I,  exceiuled  7,(KK«.  iju. 
annual  value  of  rateable  property,  in  i83M,  was  e^li. 
mated  at  I33,I4H/. 

Exeter  is  tlic  Isca  Damniorum  of  the  Coman  po. 
riod,  and  is  first  meiitiuiiod  in  tiie  second  cenlury; 
numerous  coins  and  other  relies  of  tliat  iico|de  have 
been  liiscovcred.  Diirinj?  the  Saxon  periiul  it  was  fur 
some  time  the  capital  of  Wessex,  and  was  iioled  fur  llic 
iiumiier  of  its  religious  cstablisliments.  It  Ims  under. 
gone  several  sieges.  Arclibisliop  llaldwin,  Sir  T.  HihI- 
ley,  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Lord  Chancellur 
King,  Lord  (iilford.  Sir  V.  (Jiiibs,  were  natives  (it 
Exeter:  It  gives  tho  titles  of  Marquis  anil  lliirl  to  liic 
Cecil  family.   (Pari.  Heiiorls  and  I'rivnlr  Infonmlm) 

EXUMA,  one  of  tho  Bahamas,  wliieli  see. 

EVE,  a  ijor.  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  .Suffulk, 
rape  I'evensey,  hund.  Ilartismcre,  in  a  low  fertile  trari. 
intersected  by  several  streams,  about  2  ni.  from  the  main 
line  of  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  75  in.  N.K.  I.™- 
don.  Area,  2,:t70  acres.  Top.  flKll)  '2,3i:i.  "It  in  if 
soino  importance  to  tlio  neigliboiirhmxl  as  a  nurUt 
town,  but  has  no  pretensions  to  lie  considered  as » iilaoc 
of  trade.  Tlie  white-washed  liouses,  tliatcheil  roofs, ami 
unpavi^  streets,  give  it  tlie  appearance  of  a  ha^e  liaii'L 
some  agricultural  village."  (lioutiriniy  llti>url.)  Tlie 
church  Is  a  spacious  rruolform  strurtiire,  with  a  nolilf 
tower  in  the  later  (iotliic  style  ;  there  are  also  D 'ii-si'"l. 
Iiig  chapels ;  an  ainisliousc  for  4  poor  women  {  a  fic 
graminar-scliuul   (witli  2  cxiiib.  to   llie   nnlvcriit;  ul 
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EYEMOUTH. 

r.™».rldiipV  at  prewnt  educating  20  boyt ;  a  national 
^ffl  sSoporte.!  by  BUb.criptlon ;  a  house  oflndu.try, 
Swningw^leh'«'»''andsom'e  modern  guildhall.  Mar. 
Sf  Tuesday  for  corn  ;  Saturday  for  general  provisions. 
Ti  einhab.  are  chiefly  employed  n  agrrculture ;  formerly, 
hand-made  lace  employed  a  majority  of  the  females,  but 
Tiicp  the  Introduction  of  machinery  for  the  purpose,  this 
J.r.  declined.  It  claims  to  be  a  bor.  by  prescription ;  the 
5,^teteh7rterwa8  granted  in  the  re/gn  of  John,  and 
?f.h,Muently  8  otheTs  were  conferred.  It  returned  2 
'  o^^^o  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
5f„„aj8ing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  deprived 
?f  ormcm.  The  right  of  votfng  was  formerly  [n  the 
S  irMSScs;  baililfs,  and  commonalty.  The  Bounaary  Act 
eSded  the  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  so  as  to  incluae  10 
tSidonal  parishes,  comprising  an  area  of  15,150  acres  ; 
tSn  a  nop.,  in  1831,  of  7,015.«  Registered  electors  in 
?S  40  328.  According  to  the  Municipal  Act,  the  limits 
ifthp  bor.  for  municipal  purposes  are  restricted  to  about 
?w acres;  and  it  is  governed  by 4  aldermen  and  12  coun- 
sellors. Corporation  revenue  about  400/.  a  year,  chiefly 
dprived  from  rents.  ,  ^.         , 

FYEMOUTll,  a  marltet  town,  and  the  only  sea-port 
i»  Rorwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  German  Ocean,  at  the 
mouth  if  the  small  river  Eye,  7  m.  N.  Berwlck-upon- 
Twwd,  and  42  E.  by  S.  Edinburgh.    Pop.  1831. 1,100  , 
,J  naflsh  is  confined  almost  solely  to  the  burgh,  only 
7^  Dcrsons  residing  in  its  landward  portion.    The  town 
!,«  ecnerally  a  thriving   and  respectable  appearance, 
hnf  the  only  public  building  worth  notice  is  the  parish 
rhirch     It  carries  on  some  fishery  business ;  but  lat- 
fwlv  it' has  greatly  fallen  off.    A  successful  attempt  has 
uiliv  n832)  been  made  to  make  Eyemouth  a  weekly 
SmUei    In  1832,  grain  to  tlic  amount  of  20,000^ 
u'««  .old  in  it ;  and  the  market  has  increased  since.  This 
result  is  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  harbour,  and 
the  cheapness  of  the  port  charges.   The  harbour  of  Eye- 
mouth lies  at  the  corner  of  a  bay.  into  which  ships  may 
work  in  and  out  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  or  lie  at  anchor, 
TeJure  from  all  winds,  except  from  the  N.  or  N.E 
Snaelous  granaries  have  been  erected,  in  connection  with 
the  corn  trade,  on  the  quay ;  and  a  large  building,  once 
used  as  barracks  for  soldiers,  has  also  been  ennployed  as 
a  cranarv     A  branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scot- 
land has  been  introduced.    The  vessels,  of  all  descrlp. 
tions.  which  arrived  and  sailed  in  1833  were  201  :  in 
1S34  198     Owing  to  its  near  vicinity  to  England,  be  ng 
the 'first  harbour  on  the  Scotch  side.  Eyemouth  -v  as 
iqiig famous  for  smuggling;  but  illicit  traffic  has  long 

^'ESufh  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but 
the  most  important  fact  in  its  history  is,  that  the  Duke 
of>^omerset,  in  his  expedition  against  Scotland  in  1547, 
caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  on  a  liold  promontory  to  the 
N  of  the  town,  the  remains  of  which  can  still  be  traced. 
The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  not  other- 
wise connected  with  this  place,  was  created  Baron  Eye- 
mouth by  William  HI.  ;  but  the  title  being  liijiitcd 
to  holrs  male,  is  now  extinct.  (Rcdvath's  Border  lUst., 
.^iO  ■  hew  Slaliit.  Account  qf  icvUamt,  5  Berwick, 
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tated  by  the  canal,  which  lends  to  the  Fo-di-Prlraaro. 
Faenza  was  sacked  by  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  century  ; 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.;  and  an. 
nexed  to  the  popedom  by  Julius  II.  in  1500.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Torrlcelli,  the  inventor  of  the  barometer. 
(Rampoldi ;  Vicl.Giog.) 

FALAISE,  a  town  of  France,  ddp.  Calvados,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Ante,  21  m.  S.S.E.  Caen.  Pop.  (1836) 
9,396.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  its  castle,  now  in  nart  a  ruin,  but 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and 
the  birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  town  was 
formerly  pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  still  surrounded  with 
walls.  It  Is  clean  and  well  built ;  has  3  long  streets.  4 
squares  adorned  with  modern  fountains.  3  churches.  2 
hospitals,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  library  with  4,000  vols. 
Falaise  has  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction ,  and  a  com- 
munal college-  Its  manufactures  consist  of  lace,  tulles, 
cotton  fabrics,  &c.  Its  suburb  of  Guibray  is  celebrated  for 
a  large  fair  held  in  it  each  year,  from  the  10th  to  the  2Sth 
August,  which  Hugo  says  "is  for  the  N.W.  of  France, 
what  the  fair  of  beaucaire  is  for  the  S."  The  value  of 
the  commodities  disposed  of  at  this  fair  has  l>een  esti- 
mated at  15,000,000  fr.  (600,000/.)  (Hugo,  art.  Calvadoii 
Guide  du  I'oyagfur,  &c.) 

FALKIRK,  a  market  town.  pari.  bor..  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  on  an  eminence,  3  m.  S.S.W. 
Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grangemouth,  at  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  fertile  tract  of  land  called  ■>'  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,'' 
22  m.  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  10  m.  S.  by  F.  Stirling. 
Pop.  of  Falkirk  proper,  5,000,  but  including  the  suburbs 
of  Grahamston  ;md  Bainsford,  about  7,1)00.  Fop.  of  the 
town  and  parish,  in  1801,8,088;  in  1831,  12,743;  inha- 
bited houses  1 ,640,  averaging  7,741  persons  to  a  bouse. 
There  are  two  other  villages  within  less  than  a  mile 
each  of  the  town,  namely,  Camclon  on  the  W.,  and 
Lauriston  on  the  E.  The  Carron  Iron-Works  Isce  Car- 
RON)  are  within  4  m.  of  Bainsford,  and  a  village  called 
Carron  Shore,  about  ^  m.  more  distant  in  the  same 
direction.  Grangemouth,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  with  the  river  Carron,  about 
4  m.  from  the  Forth,  forms  the  port  of  Falkirk.  The 
canal  in  question  runs  past  the  N.  extremity  of  Bains- 
ford, and  is  joined  by  the  Union  can.U  from  Edinburgh, 
at  Lock  16.,  within  less  than  a  m.  of  Falkirk.  {Sen 
Grangemouth.)  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway, 
which  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  1842,  passes  within 
600  yards  of  the  borough. 

Falkirk  consists  of  one  well-built  street,  about  )  m. 
in  length,  with  various  cross  lanes,  and  of  Grahamston 
and  Bainsford,  which  stretch  in  a  continuous  line  1  m. 
to  the  N.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  built  in  1811,  with  a  steeple  130  ft.  in  height; 
the  town-house,  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Relief, 
the  Associate  Synod  (2),  and  tlie  Baptists.  Thero 
are  no  fewer  than  32  schools  (In  1840),  male  and  female, 
in  the  parish,  of  which  22  belong  to  the  town.  The 
aggregate  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  town  is 
about  900;  in  the  whole  parish,  1,400:  in  other  words, 
about  a  ninlh  part  of  the  whole  pop.  are  being  instructed. 
■  ■  ■       ■     ll   IS 
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FABBRIANO,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  Pupal  States, 
delcg  Macerata,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
30  m  W.S. W.  Ancona.  Pop.  8,500.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  numerous  convents.  Felt  cloth  of  good  quality,  for 
printers,  distillers,  paper-makers,  &c.,  is  produced 
here  i  and  it  is  celebrated  for  its  paper  and  parchment : 
it  has  been  supiiosed,  indeed,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
first  places  at  which  paper  from  linen  rags  was  manu- 
factured. '  Glue,  and  some  otJicr  articles,  are  also 
produced.  •  It  has  3  annual  fairs,  and  markets  twice  a 
week.  {Rampoldi  1  Bowring's  Report.)  .    ,   ,,  , 

FAENZA  (an.  f Vitifn/iVi ),  a  town  of  central  Italy, 
Papal  Statci,  delcg.  Ravenna,  on  the  Emllian  Way,  at 
the  junction  of  the  canal  of  Zanelli  with  the  Lamone,  U 
m.  N.W.  Forli.  and  30  m.  S.E.  Bologna.  Pop.  (18;)2) 
IH,5(10.  It  il  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a 
citadel,  it  has  4  well-built  streets  leading  to  a  square 
in  its  centre,  in  which  are  the  cathedral,  town-hall,  new 
theatre.and  many  iiandsomo  private  residences  (.palazxi), 
with  a  line  marble  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  rest  of 
the  town  consists  of  miserable  courts  and  lanes.  There 
are  20  cluirches,  15  convents,  2  schools  of  painting,  a 
lyecum,  hospital,  and  2  nrplian  asylums.  The  manul'ac- 
(iirc  of  a  kind  of  porcelain  which  has  derived  its  name 
(/(lycnci)  from  this  town,  still  continues  to  be  carried  on, 
hilt  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.  There  nre 
Borac  factories  for  silk  fabrics  and  twist,  papcr-inllls,  ftv. 
Ill  trade,  which  is  said  to  bo  tolerably  active,  is  faeiU. 

•  Till!  la  ih«  ktalfminl  of  the  B«uiiifar,y  Kriwrf,  but  It  It  onlj  ap- 
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judges  as  a  fitting  model  for  Scotland.  There  is,  also, 
a  nourishing  school  of  arts,  in  which  courses  of  lectures 
on  diflerent  branches  of  science  are  delivered  every 
winter.  Average  annual  number  of  tickets  sold,  250. 
A  legal  assessment  fur  the  poor  obtains  in  Falkirk  :  the 
average  number  of  permanent  and  occasional  poor 
united,  was  400  for  three  years  previously  to  1837. 
Average  annual  assessment  lor  their  support  during  the 
same  time,  4()'J/.  3«.  M.,  in  addition  to  02/.  l,v.  3r/.,  the 
average  annual  collections  at  church-doors.  {Report  by 
Uenernl  Assembli/  on  Pour  in  Scollniid,  1839.) 

Falkirk  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  manufac- 
tures.    There    are   2   printing    presses,   4   tanneries, 
which   employ  about  50  hands,  several  breweries,  of 
which  only  one  employs  so  many  as  30  men.  2  small 
manufactories  of  pyroligneous  acid,  25  muslin  weavers 
who  work  I'or  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  16  who  do 
customer  work,  or  weave  linen  or  cloth  from  yarn  spun 
by  families  in  the  district.    But  the  neighbuurliood  of 
the  town  teems  with  manufactures  and  other  sources  of 
employment.    In  addition  to  the  Carron  Works,  thi^re 
is  the  Falkirk  Foundry,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Bains- 
ford, in  which  about  ftdO  persons,  young  and  old,  are 
fngaged.     There  arc  2  distilleries,  one  at  Canelon 
and  the  other  at  Bonnybrldge ;  and  various  extensive 
collieries    (for  example,   the  Duke  of  Hamilton's    at 
Ridding),  wliieh  not  only  supply  the  district,  but  fur- 
nish, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Edinburgh  market. 
There    are    2    saw-miils.    several    flour-mills,   and    a 
small  ship-building  yard  at  Lock  IG.,  the  point  where 
the  two  canals  unite.    Camelon  Is  principally  occupied 
by  nailers,  their  number  varying  from  240  to  2.50.     I'ho 
wages  of  a  llrst-rate  hand  are  about   14«.    per   week. 
There  are  4  branch  banks  in  the  town.     Bainsford  is 
almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  workmen  belonging 
to  the  Carron  Works  and  to  the  Falkirk  Foundry. 
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But  Falkirk  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  it>  trytti,  which 
•re  the  greatest  fain  or  markets  for  cr.ttle  of  any  in 
Scotland.  There  arc  three  trysts  annually,  iKginninK 
respcctivelr  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  and 
Oct. ;  the  last  being  by  far  the  largest.  They  continue 
at  least  two  days  each  time,  and  sometimes  for  nearly  a 
week.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  from  the  Illghlnnds,  and 
■old  for  feeding  in  the  S.  or  Scotland,  or  in  England. 
In  the  tryst  for  Oct.,  1838,  there  were  present  60,000 
head  of  sheep,  50,000  do.  black  cattle,  2,700  horses,  chiefly 
Highland  ponies,  and,  it  is  said,  40,000  men,  though  this 
we  take  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration.  A«  this  tryst, 
generally  speaking,  is  equal  to  those  of  Aug.  and  Sept. 
united,  if  we  double  the  numbers  just  given,  we  will 
have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  Falkirk  trysts.  ( Edinburgh  Chronicle  of  13tli  Oct., 
18.38.)  The  entire  value  of  the  stock  annually  disposed 
of  at  these  trysts  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  under 
1,000,000/.  These  trysts  were  established  upwards  of 
300  years  ago. 

This  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  old 
church,  on  the  site  of  wliicli  the  new  one  was  built  in 
1811,  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Caenmore  in  1057.  lu 
the  valley  between  Falkirk  and  tlic  Carron,  a  battle  was 
fought  by  the  Scotch,  under  Sir  William  Wallace, 
against  the  English,  under  Edward  I.,  in  which  the 
latter  prevailed ;  and  Sir  John  Graham  and  Sir  John 
Stewart  fell.  The  tomb  of  Graham,  which  the  gra- 
titude of  his  countrymen  has  thrice  renewed,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  church-yard  of  Falkirk.  On  a  moor,  within 
4  ra.  of  the  town  on  the  S.W.,  Charles  Stuart,  the 
Pretender,  in  1746,  gained  a  victory  over  tiie  royal  army, 
under  (jeneral  Hawley,  Camelon  was  once  a  Koma'n 
station ;  and  near  this  the  famous  Roman  wall  began, 
commonly  called  "  Graham's  Dyke,"  which  was  erected 
anno  140,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Plus, 
and  whicli  extended  across  the  island  from  the  Tarron 
to  the  Clyde.  Falkirk  was  u  burgh  of  barony  till  the 
vear  1H33,  when  it  obtained  a  constitution  from  par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  provost,  three 
bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  seven  counsellors.  It  returns  a 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C,  in  union  with  the  burghs  of  Lin- 
lithgow, Lanark,  Hamilton,  and  Airdrie,  and  in  1X39-40 
had  387  registered  voters.  (Xitnmo's  Hist,  of  Stirling- 
thire,  edit.  1817  ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  I.  117,  118,  &c. ; 
Boundary  Iteporta  ;  Private  Information.) 

FALKLAND,  an  ancient  bor.  of  regality  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Fife,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  East  Lomond  Hill,  21  m. 
N.  by  W.  Edinburgh.  The  hill  in  question  so  far  over- 
shadows it,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  reach  it  for 
about  10  weeks  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Pop.,  in  1831, 
1,142.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street  with  some 
cross  lanes ;  the  houses  being  in  many  cases  thatched, 
and  of  an  antique  primitive  description.  Though  it  lias 
13  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  annually,  yet  it  is  a  place  of 
comparatively  little  traflic  ;  but  weaving  in  connection 
witli  the  Dunfermline  manufacturers  gives  employment  to 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Falkland  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  having  been  a  royul  residence, 
and  for  the  many  historical  recolle<-tioni  connected  with 
It.  The  palace,  wliicli  was  originally  a  stronghold  be- 
longing to  tlie  MacdulTs,  thanes  of  i  ife,  was  attached  to 
the  crown  In  1424,  on  the  forfeiture  of  that  ancient  house, 
and  became  a  hunting  teat  of  the  Scottish  monarchs.  It 
stood  on  the  E.  of  tlie  town ;  and  the  presnnt,  which 
is  but  a  fragment  of  the  original  building,  was  erected 
liy  James  V.  This  monarch  died  here  in  1542.  It  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  his  grandson,  James  VI.  The 
Ia»t  sovereign  who  visited  it  wiis  Ciiarius  II.  in  16S0. 
It  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  ;  but  what 
remained  of.  it  has  recently  been  renovated  and  fitted  up, 
so  that  it  now  forms  tlie  residence  of  O.  T.  Bruce,  Esq., 
heritable  keeper  of  the  palace.  In  I71.\  after  the  battle 
of  Slieriff-Muir,  the  famous  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor  seized 
on  and  garrisoned  the  palace  with  a  party  of  the  M'Gre- 
gors,  and  sucri'ssrully  laid  the  hiirfih  and  country  in  the 
vicinity  undor  contribution.  Falkland  w.is  erected  into 
a  royal  burgh  by  James  II.  in  14.'*  ;  but  it  is  one  of  four 
royal  burghs  In  Scotland  (vi«.  Elie,  F.arlsferry,  New- 
burgli,  and  Falkland,)  that  were  excused,  on  their  own 
application,  from  sending  representatives  to  parliament, 
owing  to  their  poverty,  or  inability  to  afford  the  necessary 
expense  of  an  election,  .ind  of  suppr>rtinK  tlieir  memliers 
when  elected.  They  still,  however,  enjoy  lUl  tlie  other 
privlieKcs  of  royal  burghs.  "  Falkland  Wood,"  the  royal 
park,  has  long  disappeared.  Falkland  gives  the  title  of 
Viscount  to  the  noble  family  of  Carev,  Lord  llunsdon. 
(  Fofi!/lh's  Beauties  qf  .Scot.  4  FOe  ;  Sir  II.  Sibbalri's  Hist. 
f\f  Fife  ;  Chambers's  Oax.  qf  Scot.  ;  Pennant's  'J'aur  in 
Scot.) 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  Malotiines,  Span. 
Malvinas),  a  group  in  the  S.  Atlantic  lieionging  to  (jrent 
Britain,  conilsting  of  about  90,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  as  many  as  200,  large  and  small  islands,  Im'. 
tween  lat.  5l«and  ,V2'^4.'i'  S.,  and  long.  .W-^'iD'  and  til'^'tti' 
W.,  about  1,000  m.  S.N.W.  from  the  icstuary  of  the  La 
Plata,  340  m.  N.E.  Ticrru  del  Fuego,  and  about  7,U0U  m 
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distant  flrom  London,  the  voyage  occupying  from  eight  t* 
nine  weeks.  Only  two  of  these  islands  are  of  anvmn 
sidernble size,  — the  E. and  W.  Falklands.  The  ate,,"', 
length  of  the  former,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  Is  nearly  isojf: 

f;reatest  breadth,  about  80  m.  Tlie  latter  is  about  loOm' 
n  length,  by  .50  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  sania 
directions.  Their  united  area  is  estimated  at  ISivjo 
sq.  m.  Between  the  two  main  islands  is  Falkland  Soumii 
whence  the  whole  archipelago  has  derived  ii»  name' 
this  channel  is  from  7  to  IS  m.  in  breadth,  and  navicaUc 
for  ships  of  any  class ;  many  of  the  smaller  islands  nrl 
situated  In  It.  Next  to  E.  and  W.  Falkland,  the  princiH 
islands  are,  the  Great  Swan  island  on  the  W.,  Saundm 
Keppel,  and  Pebble  islands  on  the  N.,  and  thcJiuun 
isles  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  group.  A  smii 
English  garrison  is  stationed  at  Port  Louis,  at  the  lu'ad 
of  Berkley  Sound,  towards  the  N.E.  extremity  of  i- 
Falkland ;  and  the  islands  are  further  occupied  by  a  fciii 
Buenos  Ayrean  gauchos,  Indians  brought  from  the  s 
American  continent,  and  Europeans  j  ond  frequented  bv 
numerous  American,  English,  and  French  whalers  and 
sealers  :  but  most  of  them  are  uninhabited,  and  the  pod 
of  the  others  is  variable  and  uncertain.  '' 

The  shores  of  these  islands  are  for  the  most  part  loir 
except  on  the  W.  side  of  the  group,  where  there  are  mam' 
high  precipitous  clilft  and  ridges  of  rocky  liills  ahout 
1,000  ft.  in  elevation.    The  average  height  of  ilie  w  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  E.  island;  though  the  hiiiiM 
hills  seem  to  be  in  the  latter,  where  they  rise  to  almiii 
1,700  ft.  above  the  sea.    All  the  Falklands  are  of  a  vcru 
irregular  shape,  and  much  indented  with  bays  and  iulets 
Excellent  harbours,  easy  of  access,  aflbrdiiig  good  slui 
ter,  with  the  very  best  holding  ground,  abound  amonj 
them,  and,  with  due  care,  offer  ample  protection  I'rora  the 
frequent  gales.  (Filxroy,  p.  246.)    The  sea  around  the 
Falklands  is  mostly  deep  ;  but  in  general  much  deonor 
I  near  the  S.  and  W.  shores  than  on  those  of  the  X 
I  The  climate  is  variable,  but  not  so  much  so  as  lh,it Vf 
England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite  as  hcultliy.  The  thtr- 
mometer  at  Port  Louis  rarely  rises  in  summer  alwie 
70°  Fah.,  or  sinks  in  winter  below  80°:   snow  seldom 
I  remains  on  the  ground  more  than  48  hours,  exeeptoa the 
I  mountain  tops,  and  it  never  freezes  co  iiard  as  to  pro. 
duce  ice  capable  of  sustaining  any  weight.    Excess  (i( 
j  wind  is  the  principal  evil :  a  region  more  subject  to 
I  its  violence,  both  In  summer  and  winter,  it  would  It 
'  difBcult  to  mention.     The  winds  generally  freshen  as 
the  sun  rises,  and  die  away  with  sunfpt ;  tlie  nights  are 
I  in  general  calm,  and  as  beautifully  clear  ,-ind  starlight  as 
I  in  tropical  countries.   The  prevalent  winds  arc  westerlj  ■ 
I  E.  winds  are  not  frequent;    gales  and  squalls  come 
principally  from  the  S.      Rain  falls  more  frequemly 
!  than  in  England  ;  but  the  showers  are  lighter,  and  the 
evaporation  Is  quicker.     Thunder-storms  are  unusual. 
Falkland  is  the  island  that  has  been  the  most  explored! 
I  Its  more  elevated  parts  are  composed  of  a  compact  quarti 
I  rock.   In  the  lower  country,  clay-slate  and  snndstone  are 
;  Intermixed,  and  are  often  covered  by  excellent  claytt 
'  for  making  bricks  and  earthenware.  In  many  places  very 
solid  peat  in  Liyers,  varying  in  deptli  from  2  to  10  feet, 
■  has  been  discovered  ;  and  this  valu.ible  product  apprars 
i  to  lie  plentiful  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  Arehipplsgo, 
■<  where  it  may  for  ages  supply  tlie  deficiency  of  timber. 
I  The  soil  consists  principally  of  a  black  mould,  from  6  in. 
to  2  ft.  in  depth  ;  in  many  places,  and  especially  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  ranges,  there  are  cxteiisivo  hogs,    i'mi 
water  is  good  and  plentiful  ;  tlicrc  are  plenty  of  pnmli 
and  small  lakes,  but  no  rivulets  worthy  of  note.    Coppti 
and  iron  have  been  discovered. 

llie  aspect  of  these  islands  is  unprepossessing ;  but  it 
is  said  that  the  barrenness  is  only  aiqinrent ;  that  most  of 
the  land  is  abundantly  fertile,  and  covered  with  a  cnars.', 
long,  and  brown,  but  sweet  grass ;  while,  in  the  interior. 
there  are    numerous    sheltered  valleys,    feeding  larpe 
!  herds  of  wild  cattle.     In  various  parts  along  the  s>  i- 
I  shore,  a  tail  sedgy  grass  called  tussorh,  (irouiii)!  to  r>,  or 
I  sometimes  nearly  10  It.  in  height,  is  plentiful ;  of  thisiU 
j  cattle  are  very  fond,  and  it  is  also  well  adapted  I'orthatd. 
ing  buildings,  and  for  the  maniirai  ture  of  mats  mi 
i  baskets.     Timber  of  ail  kinds  is  wanting ;  iind  thnupli 
the  contrary  has  been  alHrmed,  we  believe  that  there  ii 
but  little  chance  of  its  succeeding  were  the  attempt  made 
to  plant  it.     Generally,  both  the  soil  and  climate  are  un. 
suitable  for  corn,  though  it  has  been  raised  in  someshel. 
tered  spots  near  Port   Louis,  where  putaliics,  onioiii, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables  have  alio  ton 
raised. 
j      .Should  these  islands  ever  become  the  scat  of  a  ran. 
siderable  cohiny,  its  wealth   will   prorialily  be  dcriml 
chiefly  from  breeding  and  rearing  live  sluVk.    I'or  this 
the  country  is  well  aila|)ted.     The  I'rciiili,  ami  after- 
wards the  Spanish  colonists,  turned  loo^e  u|ion  K.  Falli- 
land  a  number  of  black  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  rabbit', 
and  goats  and  pips  have  been  landed  upon  thi'  smallor 
i»laiid»  at  (lilfrrcnt  perinds.     These  animals  liavcimilli- 
iilicd  exceedingly  ;   and  though  they  li.ive  been  killrd 
;  liidlacrlniiiiately  bv  tlic  crews  of  vcsstlii,  us  well  a»  ly 
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,.„,.,,  (who  lometimcj  kill  a  wild  cow  merely  to  get 
JhA  tongue),  there  are  still  many  thousand  head  of  all 
kinds  The  wild  bulls  luid  horses  arc  very  fierce,  and 
ntto  attack  individuals,  who  ure  never  si;cure  unless 
??' .  [^  well  armed,  or  protected  by  well-trained  dogs. 
All  the  wild  cattle  are  very  large  and  fat.  The  horses 
uri.  Iliilitly  built,  and  average  about  H  hands  2  In.  in 
1  (uht  The  only  formldnblo  wild  land  animal  is  the 
«arrali  or  wolf-lox.  This  U  as  large  as  an  Kngllsh 
mnullf '  and  very  fierce ;  according  to  Captain  FItzroy, 
hnwevcr  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Vata- 
uinian  fox-  Sea-elephauts  and  seals  (both  fur  and  hair 
•eais)  nhnund  on  the  shores  In  great  numbers,  and  whales 
are  frequent  around  tho  coasts.  Birds  and  fish  are 
amailnglv  numerous- 

Amerigo  Vespucci  has  been  commonly  reputed  the 
ilisooverer  of  these  islands,  but  It  Is  most  proliablo  that  lie 
never  saw  them.    They  were  In  reality  discovered  by 
Davis  in  IfWi  Hawkins  sailed  along  their  N.  shores  in 
16(i4-   and  Strong.  In  ICW),  niinhored  between  the  two 
larie  islands  in  the  channel,  which  he  called  Falkland 
i^nnnd     In  IWX),  the  Jason  or  Sebald  Islands  were  dls- 
rovercd  by  the  Dutch.      The  Falkliinds  were  visited 
lurinirthe  first  half  of  tho  I8th  century  by  many  Freuch 
vessels  •  and  in  176.1  they  were  taken  possession  of  by 
Fnnce  who  established  a  colony  at  Port  Louis  on  the 
r  '  island,  from  which,  however,  they  were  in  17fi.')-li7 
fxnelled  bv  the  Spaniards.    About  the  same  period  the 
Pnalish  settled  at  Port  Kgmont,  Saunders"  Island,  though 
in  1770  they  also  were  obligetl  to  evacuate  the  Falkland! 
llv  the  Spaniards.    A  war  with  the  latter  was  nearly  tho 
consequence  of  this  procee«llng ;  but  in  1771  Spain  gave 
un  the  sovereignty  of  the  Islands  to  Oreat  Britain.     Not 
having  been  colonised  by  us.  In  1820  the  republic  of 
Biieno"  Ayrcs  assumed  a  right  to  the  Falklands,  and  a 
colony'from  that  country  settled  at  Port  Louis,  which 
increased  rapidly,  until,  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the  Ame- 
ricans  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  latter  in 
\m     In  1W3  the  British  flag  was  again  hoisted  both  at 
I'ocf  Louis  and  Port  Egmont,  and  a  British  ofiiccr  has 
since  bcL'ii  continually  resident  at  the  former  station, 
which  however,  now  comjirises  only  a  ruined  fort,  state 
lio'jse' and  a  few  other  houses,  gardens,  &c.,  and  about 
4.^  settlers  (Oct.  1839). 

The  possession  of  tho  Falkland  Islands  undoubtedly 
cifers  us  some  advantages.  They  Jire  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  world  where  we  have  no  other  colony  intemie- 
iHate  between  England  and  Australia  and  New  Zeal.ind  j 
their  harbours  are  good  and  easy  of  approach,  and  they 
CO  far  to  command  tlie  passage  round  Cape  Horn-  They 
are  callable  of  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  live  stock 
amigood  water  to  ships  touching  at  them.  But  it  seems 
idle  to  suppose  that  they  should  ever  become  an  intrin- 
iically  valuable  colony.  (See  Fitxrou't  Voyage  of  the 
Mrcnivre  and  Beagle,  ii.  227—281  - ;  Mackinnon's  Falk. 
Islands;  Whitington's Falk.  Islands ;  WeddeU's  Voyage, 

FALMOUTH,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  Eng- 
land CO.  Cornwall,  S.W.  division,  hund.  Kerrler,  on  the 
\S  side  of  Falmouth  harbour,  about  2  m.  from  Pcnryn, 
ami  ISm.  N.N.E.  the  Lizard  Point ;  lat.  50°  «'  N.,  long. 
li»i'4.V'W.  Area  ofold  bor.  40  acres:  pop.  of  do.  in  l»3i, 
4,761 ;  but  the  old  bor.  did  not  include  much  more  than 
half  the  town,  which  extends  about  1  m.  along  the  sea, 
p,irtly  in  the  par.  of  Falmouth  and  partly  in  that  of  Bud- 
dock  ;  in  both  of  which  "  extensive  streets  have  been 
built,  containing  houses  of  a  description  superior  to  those 
within  the  old  bor."  (Boundary  Iteport.)  It  is,  speak- 
ing generally,  well  built ;  is  lighted  with  gas  ;  its  entire 
pop.,  in  1831,  might  be  about  7,B<H).  It  has  a  church, 
de<licated  to  Charles  the  Martyr,  with  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Haptists,  Wesleyans,  Bryanitcs,  Friends,  Unl- 
tarians,  and  Koin.  Cath.  ;  a  Jews'  synagogue,  a  market- 
house,  town  hall,  a  g.iol,  built  in  IKJl,  good  public 
rooms,  a  fine  h.-ill,  belonging  to  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society,  a  custom  house,  a  good  quay,  and  numerous 
srliools  and  charitable  Institutions,  ft  is  lighted  with 
giis,  and  han  with  its  environs  a  cheerful  and  picturesque 
aipearance.  The  inlet  of  the  sea,  called  Falmouth  liar. 
iHiur.isone  of  tho  finest  asyhims  for  shipping  in  Kngland. 
Its  entrance,  between  St.  Anthony's  Head  on  the  K.  and 
Tendcnnis  Castle  on  the  W.,  is  .tbout  I  m.ln  width,  and 
It  thence  stretches  Inland  about  ."ij  m.  Falmouth  is  bI. 
tuated  on  a  creek  on  Its  W.  and  St.  Mawes  on  its  R.  side, 
immediately  within  St.  Anthony's  Head.  It  has  deep 
water,  and  excellent  anchorage  ground  for  the  largest 
ships ;  tbey  may  also  anchor  without  the  harbour,  having 
it  in  their  power  to  retreat  Into  it  should  the  wind  come 
to  blow  from  the  S.,  which  gives  a  great  facility  to  sliips 
getting  to  sea.  Ships  of  large  burden  unload  .it  the 
quay , at  Falmouth.  Near  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour  is  a  large  rock  covered  at  high  water;  but 
abcacon  has  been  erected  upon  it  to  point  It  out:  the  usual 
entrance  Is  between  Ihh  rock  and  St.  Anthony'ii  He.id, 
on  which  is  a  ligbtlioiise.  The  harbour  is  defended  by 
Peulennis  Castle  on  its  W.,  and  that  of  St.  Mawes  on  its 
E.  jiJo.   Tlu;  former  Is  coiistriatcd  on  a  ro<;k  more  Hum 
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300  ft.  above  the  sea.  They  wore  built  by  Henry  VIII.  | 
biit  have  since  been  much  Improved  and  strengthened. 
"The  advantage  of  being  the  prindpal  station  for  the 
packets  to  the  \V.  Indies,  N.  and  S.  America,  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  S.  of  Kurope,  &c.,  has  clearly  contributed 
to  tlio  Increase  of  the  town.  Villas,  also,  have  been  built 
in  various  parts  of  the  par.  of  Falnio\itli,  by  persons  who 
have  retired  from  the  service,  or  who  arc  still  employed 
In  It."  {Boundary  Report.)  The  mall-packets  for  the 
Mediterranean,  Spain,  the  W.  Indies,  and  8.  America, 
have  been  despatched  from  Falmouth  for  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half;  but  tlie  establishment  of  steam  packets 
has  nearly  sunerseded  the  employment  of  sailing-packets ; 
though,  as  the  steam-packets  from  London  generally 
call  hero  on  their  outward  and  inward  voyages  to  recelvo 
and  put  on  shore  passengers,  and  get  supplies  of  coal,  tho 
town  has  not  been  much  Injured  liy  the  change.  It* 
exports  are  copper,  tin,  tin-plates,  woollen  goods,  pil- 
chards, and  other  fish,  &c. ;  a  considerable  coasting 
trade  is  carried  on  between  Falmouth  and  London,  Ply- 
mouth, Jersey,  Bristol,  &e.  In  I83fi,  Falmouth  had  86 
registered  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  G,732  tons. 
Market-day,  Tliursd.ty,  for  provisions  generally. 

Previously  to  the  late  Municipal  Iteiorm  Act,  the  bor. 
w.is  limited  to  the  old  town,  which  comprises  only  about 
half  the  modern  town ;  but  its  limits  were  then  ex- 
tended 60  as  to  embrace  the  whole  town  and  some  ad- 
jacent territory,  with  Peiidennis  Cattle.  For  parlia- 
mentary purposes,  the  Uefurm  Act  added  Falmouth  to 
the  bor.  of  Penryn,  which  see. 

It  Is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  :2  coun- 
sellors. Corporation  revenue  about  285/.  a  year.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  ecntury,  Falmouth  consisted  oiilv 
of  a  lew  fishermen's  huts  :  It  owes  its  subsequent  rise  to 
the  patronage  of  tlie  Killigrew  family,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  packets  ;  which  last  Is  a  consequence  of  the 
excellence  of  Its  harbour,  and  Its  situation  so  near  the 
Land's  F.nd.     (Banndaiy  and  Municipal  Reports.) 

FALSTKR,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  In  the  Baltic, 
separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand  on  the  N., 
Mocn  on  the  N.K.,  and  Laland  on  the  W.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  27  m. ;  breadth  very  variable.  Area,  180  so. 
miles.  Pop.  ly,4()0.  {Miiller.)  The  surface  is  almost 
entirely  flat,  but  It  Is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
sea,  and  Is  comparatively  healthy.  It  Is  well  watered, 
though  it  has  no  stream  deserving  notice.  Its  S.  por- 
tlon,  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  is  mostly  occupied  by 
the  lagoon  of  Bottiie.  It  Is  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
Diinish  Islands  ;  is  riciily  wooded,  fertile,  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  iirodiices  so  much  fruit  that  it  is  called  the 
"  Orchard  of  Denmark."  Jloro  corn  Is  grown  than  U 
required  for  home  consumption  ;  and  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
&c.  are  cultivated.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  plenti- 
ful ;  bee-hives  are  numerous,  honey  and  wax  being  im- 
portant articles  of  produce.  Turf,  chalk,  and  building 
stone  are  found.  Some  vessels  are  built,  but  the  few  ma- 
nufactures of  the  island  are  wholly  domestic.  Nyklobing, 
on  its  W.  side,  is  the  principal  town  j  it  has  a  cathedral, 
an  ancient  castle,  and  1 ,400  Inliab.  (  Diet.  Oevg. ;  Brem- 
ner's  Denmark  and  Xorway,  Sfc.) 

FAMAGUSTA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cyprus,  in  what  la 
now  a  bleak  and  barren  district  on  the'  K.  shore  of  the 
island,  a  little  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pedaea,  and  40 
m.  E.  Nicosia  ;  lat.  35"  T  40"  N.,  long.  33°  5<l'  K.     It 
was  formerly  well  fortified ;  and  Its  works,  which  are  now 
dismantled,  cover  a  circ.  of  about  2  m.,'  and  consist  of  a 
rampart  and  bastions,  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a 
broad  ditch  hewn  out  of  the  rock.    The  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  which  amiears  not  to  be  more  than  from  80  to 
100  yards  across,  la  defended  on  one  side  by  a  bastion, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  ruined  tower.     This  port  once  ad- 
mitted vessels  of  a  considerable  draught  of  water  j  but 
since  Its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  sand  and  rubbish  have 
been  suffered  to  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that  none 
but  small  craft  now  enter  it  in  safety.     The  town,  which 
is  poor  and  in  ruins,  has  numerous  deserted  and  choked 
up  streets  and  decayed  cliurilies  ;  indeed,  for  the  number 
ol  the  latter,  Kinneir  says  It  might  be  compared  to  Old 
C.oa,  though  not  on  so  superb  a  scale.     In  Its  centre  are 
the  remains  of  the  A'enetiaii  palace,  near  tlie  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  a  respcctabli'  (iotlilc  building,  in  ruins, and 
in  part  converted  into  a  mosque.    Only  a  few  Turkish 
families  are  found  in  I'amagusta,  most  of  its  inhab.  being 
Greeks.    Diuiiig  the  Venetian  regime,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous,  commercial,  and  richest  towns  in   the 
I-evant.    Its  ruin  was  completed  by  irn  e.irtiiquakc  In 
1735.     About  5  in.  N.F..  are  the  ruins  ol  Constantia,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  ancient  Salainl»,  now  called  UskI, 
or  Old  Famngu.<'tH.     These  ruins  consist  of  the  found- 
ation of  the  ancient  walls,  about  3  or  4  m.  in  circuit  j 
with  cislerns,  broken  columns,  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, &c.,  which  lie  scattered  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Pedica, 

Ouy  of  Lutiunan  was  here  crowned  king  of  Cyprus,  by 
order  of  Uiih  ird  I.,  in  1101.  It  rcmnmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  liii  family  till  I4G0,  mid  then  successively 
belonged  lo  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  the  Venetians.    Se- 
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Urn  II.  took  It  after  a  long  and  memorable  sleg",  in  1571, 
when  Its  gallant  governor  liregiuiino  met  with  the 
treacherous  and  inhuman  treatment  already  noticed. 
(See  Cyprus,  and  Kinneir's  Asia  Minor,  S/r.) 

FANO  (an.  Faimm  Fortutite,  from  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Fortune),  a  sca-pnrt  town  of 
central  Italy,  Papal  States,  delcg.  Urbino,  on  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metnuro,  and  on  the 
Kmilian  Way,  7  m.  S.K.  I'esaro,  and  21)  m.  N.W.  by 
W.  Ancona;  lat.  43°  .'Jl'  IC"  N.,  long.  13°  1'  2()"  E. 
Fop.  H,000.  It  presents  a  lofty  bastioned  wall  towards 
the  sea ;  and  lias  a  large  square  nrniuncnted  with  a 
fountain  and  a  bronze  figure  emblematic  of  the  town; 
a  cathedral  in  an  enriched  style  of  architecture,  whicli, 
like  some  of  its  other  churcnes,  contains  paintings  by 
Uomenicliinn,  &c. ;  many  convents,  a  college  of  Jesuits, 
public  school,  public  lil>rary,  and  a  theatre,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  elegant  in  Italy.  On  the  road  to  Fns- 
Bombronc  is  a  triumphal  arcli,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Knipcror  Augustus,  besides  some  other  remains  of 
antiquity.  Fano  has  some  falirics  of  silk  stuffs  and 
twist,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  oil,  &c. ;  but  its  harbour 
udmiti  only  small  vessels.  It  received  a  colony  undor 
Augustus :  in  its  vicinity  the  llomans  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  Asurnbal,  anno  207  u.c.  It  had 
some  extensive  suburbs  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1 187. 
(  HampiMi  ;  Diet.  Otug. ) 

FAKKil  AM,  a  market-town  and  p:\r.  of  Kngland,  co. 
Il.ints,  PortsduK'u  div.,  hund.  of  I'archam.  The  town  is 
situated  on  a  crook  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  4  m.  N.N.W.  Cosport,  and  64  m.  S.K. 
London.  Area  of  par.  6,fi70  acres.  Pop.  (IS31)  4,402. 
'i'he  town  consists  principally  of  nun  broad  street ;  and 
has  a  church  and  2  dissenting  cli.ipols.  During  the  sum- 
mer months,  it  is  resorted  to  for  soa-batliing,  and  has 
every  accommodation  for  tlic  convenience  of  visitors. 
It  lias  manufactures  of  sacking,  and  ropos  for  shlpiiinji, 
which  are  sent  to  Portsmoutli,  and  vessels  of  large  bur' 
don  are  built.  Market,  Wednesday.  'I'ln^  government  is 
vested  in  a  ballifT,  2  tvnistahlos,  and  2  alo-oonnors. 

FAIIINCJUON  ((iUKAT),  a  town  and  par.  of  Kng- 
l.inil,  CO.  Iterks,  partly  in  bund.  Karingdrin,  iiarlly  in  tliat 
of  .Shrlvenhain,  at  theliaseof  I"arint;don  illll,  In  the  vale 
of  the  While  Horse,  abimt  2  m.  from  the  Isis,  and  (i7  m. 
W.  by  N.  London.  Ana  of  par.,  O.'.ilO  acres.  Pop. 
(Kll )  ;i,0.').1.  It  is  a  very  neat  town,  pavod,  lighti'd,  and 
amply  supplied  with  water  I'nini  the  nnttd  spring  of 
Portwell.  The  churrh  is  an  interostiiig  structure;  its 
v..  end  Is  of  great  anticpiity;  tlie  roniaiiider  is  In  the 
tiollili'  Style  of  ililToreiit  periods  :  its  spire  wasdoslrnyed 
during  the  last  >  ivil  »i;r.  There  Is  also  a  chapel  of  case 
at  CoXMell.  In  the  ii.ir.,  and  a  dls.<onting  chopol  in  the 
town  ;  a  natimial  sclioni  for  2(H)  cliildren,  and  an  Iniant 
school.  Marki'l.  Tuesday,  a  largo  (juo  for  corn ;  lairs, 
Feliruary  III.,  Wlilt- Tuesiliiy,  Dctolier  i'.).,  for  linrses,  fat 
ciUtlo,  aiid  pigs.  St.ilnte  f.iirs  aro  aKo  liolit  the  Tuesday 
Ixl'ore  and  alYor  Old  Mich.iolnias  d.ty.  'i'lio  olilof  trade 
of  the  town  Is  in  bacon,  several  thous.ind  \'inti  being  an- 
mially  killeil  by  its  hutchrrs.  Its  position  at  the  jun>  Ihm 
of  2  main  linos  of  roail  also  ocoa>lous  a  good  deal  of 
liii^inoKi  anil  activity.  The  lino  of  the  (ireat  Western 
lialluay  passes  within  3  ni.  of  the  town. 

l"AIINr.\M,  a  town  and  par.  of  Kn^land,  co,  Surrey, 
hnnd.  I'artdiani ;  :IH  ni.  S.W.  London.  Ana  of  par., 
111,51(1  acn'S.  l'(ip.  oldilto  (IHMI),  ;"i.m',S.  Tile  town, 
situated  niartlii' Woy,  on  the  main  lliioiil'  road  IVoni  l.nn. 
dun  to  Siiuthainpton.  oimtii.itil  of  2  principal  streets,  wIlli 
a  niarkot-i>luce  at  their  iiitersertloii,  and  some  sinailor 
sIreeK.  It  is  iiivimI.  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with 
Water,  from  siirnigs  iu  llie  noighliounng  hills,  convi"  od 
by  pipes  to  a  largo  reservoir  In  the  inwii.  Tlioohnnh, 
a  spacious  building  in  tin'  later  I  lot  hie  kI\Io,  h.is  lor* 
morly  a  chapel  iM'iongiii);  to  Wavorlov  AhlMy,  in  the  »l- 
f'lnlty,  Tht*re  are  also  2  illsscntiiig  edapeis  ;  ainislioiisos 
for  M  p.Mir  peopli',  founded  In  Idl'i.  and  oiidnwod  with 
lands  iiiiw  'iriHliieing  mi/,  a  \oar  ;  a  free  grainiii.ir-soliool, 
with  an  eiiilownioiil  prmlni  dig  M.  a  year,  a  id  a  naliiinal 
lohool  kiippiirled  by  tiiliM'riplliiii.  Mi.rkol,  Ihiirsilay  :  It 
was  lornierly  one  iif  llii'  largest  corn  inaikels  In  the  ),liig. 
dom,  anil  is  still  a  consiilorable  nat  market.  lairs,  Holy 
Thursday,  .lime  21  .and  NiivoiiiIiit  lit.,  lor  Iioi  set, cattle, 
•lii'op,  and  pi).'*.  The  tnwii  was  aiicioiitly  iiDtoil  for  its 
t'lotli  inaiiiif'ai  tiire,  but  this  Is  ipiito  oMiiiet.  Il  Is  nnw 
Ci'lolirated  priiielpally  lor  Its  hops,  tliixe  priHiiieeil  in  the 
viiliiil)  I'oiiig  of  II  >rry  siiiii  rlur  qiialil)  On  llie  Woy 
ire  several  lar^o  Hour  inllls,  wlioso  prodme  in  ninHity 
(cit  to  Die  nietropiili'i  l>r  the   llasiiigstoko  canal,  wlileli 

iuuses  within  4  in  of  tlio  lowiij  and  the  line  nf  th" 
loiitbanipliin  railway  Is  alioni  tt  m.  N  freiii  II.  Karn- 
ham,  which  was  a  bor.  Itv  pri>eriii|i«iii.  reliii  in  il  2  nieiiM. 
to  the  11.  ofr  ,  from  4  riUarit  II.  to  ai  Henry  \'l..  snii- 
leqii'Mit  to  whiili  the  pihllege  lia<  nut  Ix'eii  exen  l«>'i| ; 
Il  reiolved  two  I'haiters  I'roiii  tlio  liisliup  iil  W  Inehesler, 
but  virliially  lostlhedistlm  lliinnriHiiiKa  bur  Ironi.ilioiil 
IfiKi,  or  earlier.  Pi  It)  «e..iiiin  lur  tliedn.  aro  held  In 
Kanilmin,  and  there  i»  also  a  cniirl  fur  re.  otery  of  debts 
Uudcr  4Ui.|  which  tU»  utery  third  week,  litfuliaiu  Castle, 
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on  a  hill  N.  of  the  town,  it  a  residence  of  the  biihont  nt 
Winchester,  .md  contains  a  good  library  and  some  vali? 
able  paintings :  it  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  Dark  i 
which  is  an  aven-ie  nearly  I  in.  in  length,  connmuidiiiBl 
hne  prospect,  and  much  resuried  to  as  a  public  uromi. 
nade.     It  stands  on  the  site  of  a  castle  built  durlns  th 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  his  brother  Henry  of  llluu 
and  W.1S  built  subKcquently  to  the  Itestoration     .Soni 
interesting  remains  also  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mT 
of  Wavcrley,  founded  in  1128,  for  CIstertian  monk.*  wa 
subsisting  till  the  general  dissolution  under  Henry  Vlll 
when  its  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at  174/.  8»  aj' 
There  is  a  liandsome  modern  mansion  contiguous  to  tli 
site,  amidst  hne  park  scenery.  ° 

'■FAKO,  a  sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  S.  coast  at 
the  prov.  of  Algarve,  cap.  comarca  of  same  iibhic  •  on 
the  V,ilformosa,  near  Its  mouth,  AHm.  E.S.K  Li'm 
and  20m.  W.S.W.  Tavira;  l.-»t.  3r,o  ,vj'  !M"  N  i„„  ' 
120  31' 18"  K.  Pop.  8,410.  (Wi«n«o,  1S2«.)  ItVsw 
rounded  with  walls,  said  lo  have  been  constrnrtiHl  bv  thii 
Moors ;  and  is  well  built,  the  streets  being  wide,  and  ill 
houses  good,  and,  to  apiiearance,  mostly  new.  '  It  haia 
cathedral,  four  convents,  a  house  of  charity,  sominarv 
military  hospital,  custom-house,  and  arscniil.  It  is  iC 
seat  of  a  ciirregiiior  for  the  comarca,  a  military  goveriinr 
of  a  bishopric,  tmnsferretl  thither  from  Silves  in  \~m'. 
and  of  town  and  district  judicial  courts.  'J'he  li.irlKiiir  ij 
shallow  and  inconvenient ;  but  It  has  a  good  ru,i(Uioait 
formed  by  three  islands,  opposite  I'le  mouth  of  the  riv™' 
It  ex|Kirts  figs,  raiiiins,  almonds,  dates,  .ind  other  du  ,1 
fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  cork  (the  pniiluco  of  ii. 
territory),  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovios.  Many  nf  the 
inliab.  are  fishermen.  'I'his  town  received  its  lii'tiKjii 
from  the  city  of  Osonova,  which  stood  not  far  (ii»t,iiii' 
destroyed  by  the  Moors  on  their  entranio  Inlo  iii' 
country.  It  was  raised  to  llie  rank  of  a  city  liy  Julm  |j|'' 
In  tlio  Kith  century.  (.Uiflanu,  Dicciuniiiio,  iv.  Iw  .' 
Z;r/Wi,  I'orlugnl.  1.  221.) 

FAHOK,  FICllOK,  or  F/TOBOK  ISLAND.S,  »  eroin 
of  22  isl.  belonging  to  l?;;;;,,aiiv,  in  thi  Nurthern  (lim! 
between  Int.  01'-'  |5'  and  (i20  2r  N.,  and  '.uiiir  li"  an.i 
80  \v.,  alxint  IH.)  m.  N.W,  the  Zetland  Ulos,  and  n'm 
S.K.  Icelm.i.  The  principal  isl.nid,  .Strom  i,.,  in  n,^ 
eeiilro  \i  27  m.  long  hy  about  7  broiul  ;  Iho  mlipr  rlij.f 
slai'.vls  are  Osteroe,  \  aagoe,  Ilordoe,  .Saiidno,  and  Sii. 
iloroe.  Total  area,  4Il.'isq.  m.  Pop.  about  7,iKki.  OiiIv 
17  islands  of  tlii^  group  aro  inhabitod.  The  slmri's  are 
every  whore  bold  and  precipitous  ;  and  though  ihcre  '■„,, 
Humorous  harbours,  most  of  them  are  besot  with  riid» 
or  exposed  to  the  violoiuo  of  the  winds  aiidwaui.w 
that  they  all'ord  sale  ancliorago  only  in  the  snniiniT.  iln. 
« liiile  sinlaee  of  the  land  is  a  snccossinn  id'  liillj,  ii^ 
highest  of  which,  Kko'lllng  in  Strdiiioo,  is  2,2liiii  jn 
olovation,  (ImiiiII.)  Tliore  are  no  valloysiif  any  ivIiik 
iioithor  aro  llioro  any  streams  but  such  as  arogi'iimlif 
liinlalile  thrnuglionl  th"  year  ;  small  rro..li. water  lakii 
exl^t  iu  sovoral  of  the  Islands,  the  lari;e,>t  id' wlilili,  in 
\'aagoe,  Is  about  2  m.  In  circ.  t'lim.ilo  very  variiilii, 
but,  notuitlistaiiding  the  height  of  the  l,it.,  it  is  ,ii,| 
to  lie  iiiililor  and  more  eoiiable  thriiiixlinnt  the  j,gr 
than  III  the  S.  pnivs,  of  l)oninark,  the  snow  N'lil.,i;i 
lying  fur  more  than  olglit  d.iys  at  a  time,  lialu  j,j 
bins  aro  very  protaloiit,  and  tho  islands  hiIIVt  Rriiiii 
Iriiiii  the  viiiloiieo  of  the  winds  and  sloriiii,  l'riiui|i,| 
riM'ks,  Kr.niitio  trap,  felspar,  dayslad-,  ^i.;  I>a,,i;i  m 
oiihimiis  is  frequent,  peat  and  coal  are  aliiiii<l,iiil.  .iml 
traces  of  Iron,  copper,  ind  some  olliir  niotiilii,  |ji,i,|,i 
opal,  rhalceduny,  reidllo.iVc.  aro  fmiiid.  Suil  Krytliin. 
Ill  iiig  no  more  than  4  It.  In  depth  oioii  at  thelHiiiimisiii 
tho  valleys,  mill.  Ill  reiiih  r  It  prnduelivo,  Il  nmtt  vnv. 
rally  be  iiianiireil  pretty  liixbly  ;  Iho  propiirtlnn  nfiulii. 
vatoil  to  iincultitaii'd  laml  is  only  ahinit  I  to  lid. ,  Smu. 
barley  Is  grown,  but  nolthor  n'lts  nor  rye  will  nmirio 
iiincli  iH'rfectiiin  ;  and  what  corn  is  iiniwii  \\,\\  tiilu'iliirl 
under  cover  by  iiieaiis  of  llros.  .Most  iil  llie  >U|>{>lni( 
corn  Is  therebiio  brought  frniii  Deiiin.iik.  I  iiiiii|i>  \\A 
piitatiN's  succeeil  pretty  well,  and  aro  iinpiirt.uil  artiH'i 
idfiiinl.  As  niiu'ht  lie  expietoil,  agrieultiiri'  Mei)  Inil,. 
wani,  and  Is  nriiii  ipally  oarried  on  by  tin'  siade.  ll.iiii 
one  of  III"  I  liler  vogi'talile  pniiluots  ;  there  l«  niiliiiilunt 
any  description.     Tlie  rbiof  woallli  ni  the  inhali  l,  in 

llirir  lliH'ksof  sheep,  of  wlih'li  a  po.isaiit  niton  |iii>i 1 

rriiiii  2(HI|ii  KIHIbeadi  next  In  their  llesii.  liny  nii  rliiili 
valiiahle  for  their  wool  and  f.it  ;  the  euesi  nre  unit 
niilkod.  The  wiiol.  whiih  \\  coarse,  is  |iriiirl|iallyiiu4 
III  Iho  doniosllc  niaiinliictuio  of  huso  and  il  ah.  Thr 
eiiws  aro  small,  and  no  earo  Ik  t.iken  to  nniauii' iir 
breed;  ivory  I'lasant  U  the  owner  of  .it  li'a>t  mu'.  llie 
horses  aie  siiiail,  and  ikoiI  only  for  liiirih'ii'  thmtiTi'. 
■less  nf  the  country  not  adiiittling  nt  tlioli  Iriiiii  rii. 
ployed  'or  diaiiglif.  llous  aro  rarely  ki  |i|  \>  ^'ir<( 
iiinnlii  IS  oi  sou-IohI.  \alnuble  alike  tor  thilr  IIkIiuiiI 
lliolr  h  alliors.  biilld  round  the  eoasi,  lowlinn  l>  sii  w. 
porlaiil  pursiill.  Il  Is  also  an  evln  inely  hai!ard»ii< imr, 
and  ris|iilri'«  great  nerve  and  dexleiil).  I  lie  nakun 
111  many  p. iris  so  procipiloiis  tlmt  the  iowlors  hsirlulu 
let  down  Iriim  thu  suiiiiuU  by  a  roiw  lUU  or  'tin  fiUuM 


FAllS. 

Til  the  most  inaccessible  places  tlie  fowls  are 
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I" '"mJIIIiv  so'tamctTiat  tVioy'may  be" taken  by  the  lian.l ; 

f  *?"?"  «fhcre  they  are  taken  by  a  net  thrown  over  thera 

111  (ishnm 

Manufact 

lose  of  CO.' 

rudest  kin 

allien  "stoAiW.    Hats,  combs    furniture, 


on  the  S.  coast  ct 
of  same  name ;  on 
m.  E.S.i;.  Lagot, 
1  ftO'  24"  N.,  lung. 
1,  lS2ti.)    It  is  snt- 
1  cinistrurti'il  by  ttic 
beins  wiiio,  ami  tlic 
ostly  new.    It  has  a 
f  charity,  seminary, 
1  arsenal.     It  is  the 
a  military  govermir, 
rom  Silves  in  IfiSOj 
itts.    Tlie  harlmiir  ii 
IS  a  fimtA  rotiUktiMd, 
c  mouth  of  the  rlvtr. 
itc8,  ami  "tliiT  ilii.il 
I  (tlic  prdiiuce  (it  it! 
iliDvips.    Many  of  the 
•occivud  its  liistv't. 
itooil  not  far  cii«t.iiil, 
ir    entrani'e   into  tlie 
of  a  city  liy  Jiilmlil. 
Oicchnuiio,  iv.  ill.; 

ISLANDS,  afrm.j 
,1  tilt  NortliiTii  Oir.iii, 
N.,  anil  '.out-'.li"  Hiiil 
tlaiiil  I.nIi'*.  aiul  31(1  m. 
I.Hiil,  Stniiii  I',  ill  till' 
iriiiul ;  tlio  iither  ilii. t 
ritiio,  Samiiie,  awl  Si> 
•oil.  iibiiut  7,W«I.    Uiil.« 
bili'il.    'ri'e  slii'K'S  m 
1 ;  anil  tlionuli  llierp  are 
m  arc  lii'srl  ttitli  rnrts, 
lie  wiiiils  anil  waTin.w 
liy  ill  till'  siimini'r.  flie 
siii'i'i'ssiiiu  "I  liill".  Ite 
Slrniimi',  is  2,2411(1.  in 
nil  valli'ysiif  any  I'vtmt, 
lit  Mirli  as  are  HPiittallj 
iiiiiill  fic<li-watiT  lakfi 
[111.'  ^lrp•^t  iif  wliiili.in 
llim.itf  very  vari,ilil. ; 
jl  <,f  the  i.it..  it  is  >ikl 
1,.  iliroiiijli""'  till'  M"' 
iiiiik,  the  siimv  t.'lil.iiii 
at  a  time.     H'l'"  »"! 
.  islaml*  n'il'i'''  H"'''"' 
mill  ►liiniis.    I'nniivil 
Liy-slate,  M'.;  \a>M  n\ 
iMial  are  aluimlaiit.  ,ii»l 
1.  iillur  mt'taU.lirii.lil 
.  f.iiiiiil.     SoiUery  lliin. 
,1,  ..u'liat  llieli"ll""'>"l 
Iriiiliietlve,  It  mll^t  f'"- 
111,.  |,Mii"irtl"iii.(imli. 
l,ly  aiiniit  1  III  »'■  ■  *"""■' 
,li  11. ir  rve  will  nmiH' 
|.  uriittii  lia«liil«''ti»l 
M„.t  iif  tlie  Mil'lili'l 
,),.nniiiik.     lm"iV»*«l 
ml  are  lml«irtaiit  aril.  I^< 
uurleultiirelsvi'ijtaV- 
,„,liytliesva.le.    ll.ai. 
,,1*;  there  Mmllii'"'"' 

rcaltll  of  the  IllllHllKW 
1  i.iMSUllt  efleii  l"""'"'' 
„lr  rtesb.  Ilieyaieil"'* 
frtf.  the  e»e,  are  i«in 

„f  liiise  anil  el  Hi.  I  " 
11,  Liken  I'l  e"l"">i',,''' 

„,.r  iif  .It  le^W  "">•■    '  ' 

ilv  fnr  Imnle"^  th-'l^l- 

„',„^  .,f  then  i.;"K ;;• 
.  rarely  ke).!  >  C'" 
„llk.    Inr  tl.ilr  lli'l'"»l 

,.lt,l..v.hii|.l««"»; 

,,,^,r,,„,.lvl,,i«.itil"i>«« 
,„,,„„.     nieti.k..™ 

Ll  |heici»ler«lii»'<"'» 


but  ei^yi^""  Sciilinb',  whaling,  anil  (ishiiiK  also  employ 
■^y,^..  manyhar 

yllfl'iTvcn  by  a'i'oom'ittiie  rudest  kind,  and  knit 
fat>r?s,»?!.?,",„7.      Hats,  combs,  furniture,  and  other 


liy  tlic 


">'     A  manv  hands  in  the  season.    Manulactures  almost 
?..fflv  domestic ,  the  chief  are  those  of  coarse  woollen 


'^.les  of  prime  necessity  arc  made,  and  good  boats  built 
?;'manypW;  dyeing,' fulling,  tanning.  &c.  are  also 
'"  S,.i\  in  the  country.    Principal   exports,  — hose, 

fOndllCtCU  111  "'<=  f„.r.i.„,„     .1,1,,.     an,r  Itiirtnr  :  Im. 


:,.ts-iorn.  puise,  oreau,  n  .■.■, 
CO   iron,  lead,  gunpowder,  lime, 


f'l'^i'    ash   train  oil,  feathers,  skins,  and  butter:  Im- 
tallovs,  »»"•",,„   "bread,  mdt,  spirits,  colonial  pro- 

rairtS,— '"''.'•    1.  -'. jj_     ll™~     l,,.!..!,.      tlmhnr     fnr 

iluco,  iroi 

glass,  line 

of  liiise  ar 

'''''•  *r«e\hc  chVef^articlcs  of  food.     The  people  are  of 

',""'.'?^f„'.»n  orldn.aad  speak  a  dialect  similar  to  old 


timber,  tar, 
''f ?;  I'inc"'  c'loTh,  thoes";  book's,  .'Vc'  About  KXt.OtM)  pairs 
* n  I'se  a?  exported  annually.  Uarley  bread,  dried  meat, 
fi  soup  of  "atmeal  fat  and  water,  n^k  and  t",nlp. 
compose  the  chlet  articles  of 
sSinavlan  origin,  and  spe; 

•"TliMe  islands  have  a  civil  goverrior,  called  amtmnnn, 
i„^  ,,r  Inndroet,  and  a  provost  with  superior  authority 
?'"iSiI .  s  mauers.  The  country  is  Ulvhied  Into  ^ 
Istramrau  conRtegations.  The  onlj;  town  Is 
Ri     i,«.ir  at  the  .S.K.  end  of  Stromoe,  which  is  de- 


l,r,.a.ltli  inland  along  the  whole  coast  j  while  the  latter 

'es  m.ist  of  the  N.,  K.,  and  mountainouB  parts  of 

The  mmintalii  ranges  In  some  places  ''.'.*i^ '_" 


(•.iiniiri,>i 
tlu'iirev. 


iv„m  ■!  MW)  to  S.IKMI  ft.  above  tliu  sea ;  they 

""".a  «ith  nlimerous  plains  from   l.%  to  HM    m.   in 


are  Inter- 

II)  in.    in 

than   from  M  to  W  m.  In 


lii,,l,le»  the  I,.ike  Hakteglinn,  Which  Is  JlUn. 
,],.„.     re  several   other   lakes,  the    chief  of  wlileh   I. 

1  „.  ,ii.|^.lil.oiirli,i...l  of  ShlrnE.     Tli.-je  ••x*  wtU  as  some 

,.  rivers,  are  salt,  the  .nil  iif  Tars  '"'  "K.^V-''^  >' '"'■ 

i,r.'jnateil  witli  that  mineral;  and  the  bed  ol  the  Like 

kikleuhan  all.irds  In  sinnmer,  when   It  is  near  y  ilrj, 

,.iU„«ntltle,  i.f  iiiie  salt.  The  elin.ate  ott--  ■'>■;';- 
^i,ai  I*  unliealtliv  i  fevers,  iiplitlialinia.  and  other  illse.isi  s 
are  |ire».dent ;  famine  fur  want  of  rain  Is  not  iineoinnnin, 

".I'the  iKoiiie  are  pour,  and  live  wretched  y  In  mud 
In  She  e.ild  region,  on  the  cniilrary.  the  climate 


lulls. 


th. 


i.t.nii«r.ite  and  hiMltliy,  and  agr  eultnre  .l' ""  .'"  ' '  ,„. 
a»lateasln..iiiie..therpr..vs...l  IVrsl:!.  1  he  Iv.  hnilgh 
li..<  hliilily  fivnnred  than  some  other  parts  i it  1  ays.  Is 
that  best  enlllvateil;  and  great  i|iianlitles  iil  the  tiiiest 
I.,li,i,ni  are  r.iWeif  there.  A  great  de.il  ol  eiirn  and  es,,e. 
iiallvrliv.  dates,  ral«ln«,  mid  varlmis  other  line  Irii  ts 
i.|iliriii,  .alTron,  hemp,  enttim.  .Se..  an;  aiimng  the  elilel 
iigrinillnral  priMlnets  ;  silk  Is  pnidiiccl  i  the  rvir/w.HeiMl 
laHllieinehlne.il  Is  lileiitlliil  :  and  great  nunibers  i.f  ri.«.' 


niifiie 


of  ii^dil-.     Theviint 


ariMiilthaleil  fnr  the  inaniifaetnre  _ 
I.  nl  a  rather  superior  ipLillly,  anil  Ih.it  ol  ShIriiJ  has 
allaiiieil,  iNTliaps,  more  niehrlly  Ihiui  ll  deserves.    IMain 
utile  ami  sheep  are  reared  i  the  horses,  as«e..  and  eain.ls 
aiegiKul;  ll-h.  game,  and  other  wild  arhnals.  are  nbiin- 

lUiit.     fhere  are  said  to  lie  mines a.l  .mil    run,  am 

qiinrrles  (if  marl.le  and  alabaster  :  Imrax  Is  ohlalned,  niul 
ll.ire  are  smne  verv  pHidiellie  spiliigs  of  liaphllia  I  lie 
luliab.  are,  iienenillv  speaking,  among  the  in.i.t  eivlllsi  il 
anil  luausttiiau  111  Pcr^u.    They  iimmilacluro  line  "ool- 


len,  tllk,  and  cotton  stuffs,  camel  skins,  &c.,  for  exporta- 
tion. The  trade  Is  principally  with  HIndostan.  Chief 
towns,  Shiraz.  the  cap.,  Bushire,  Klrozabad,  Darab-jerd. 
Kazerium,  Bendur-rigk.  &c.  In  this  prov.  are  also  tho 
ruins  of  Perscpolls,  Pasarga,  and  Shakpoor.  Fars 
wiu  the  ancient  patrimony  and  kingdom  of  Cyrus  tho 
Great,  previously  to  his  foundation  of  the  Persian  empire. 
(Kinneir,  Mod.  Trav.  ;  Did.  Oiographique.) 

FAVKIISIIAM,  a  bor..  par.,  and  sea-port  town  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  of  Scray,  hund.  Faversham, 
45m.  S.E.  by  H.  Lond.    Area  of  par.,  2,270  acres.     Pop. 
(1831)  4,429.     Tho  town,  situated  near  a  branch  of  tho 
Swale,  and  w ithhi  J  m.  ol'  the  main  road  from  London  to 
Dover,  consists  chletly  of  two  Irregular  streets,  crossing 
at  right  angles,  with  a  market-place  and  town-hall  at  the 
point  of  intersection.     A  suburb  called  Brent  Town  con- 
sists of  cottages  built  within  a  recent  period ;  and  Osprlnge 
Street,  on  the  alwvc  line  of  road,  Is  another  suburb,  that 
will  probably  be  ere  long  united  to  the  town.    The  vil- 
lage of  Preston  is  also  quite  contiguous.    Faversham  Is 
paved  and  lighted.     The  church,  a  spacious  structurci 
with  a  tine  tower  and  spire,  was  rebuilt  In  17,15.  on  the 
site  of  a  structure  of  the  reign  of  I'Mward  11.    There  aru 
also  two  dissenting  chapels ;  a  free  grammar  school, 
founded  by   Elizabeth,  tor    8  boys ;    and  2  other  free 
schools,  one  for  12  boys,  the  other  for  a  like  number  of 
girls;   .ilmshouses  for  12  poor  people;  a  theatre,  and 
assembly  rooms.     Market,  Wednesday  and   Saturday  ; 
fairs,   Feb.  i!.").,   Aug.  12.     There  are  gnnpowdcr-milU 
In  the  vicinity  hehinging  to  private  Individuals,  but  the 
government  mills  have  been  discontinued.     At  present 
most  import.int  staple  of  the 
a  privileged  comjiany,  ad- 
hy  birth,  or  apprenticeship 
nut  must  b<-  a  married  man. 
There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  I  S3(i,  221)  vessels,  of  the 
burden  of  S,270  tons,  besides  a  great  number  of  half- 
decked  eral't  and  o|ieii  boats.     Since  the  Municipal   Ito- 
form  Act  it  is  governed  hy  4  aldermen  and  12  counsellors. 
Average  annual  corporation  revenue,  1,IXKI/.    The  limits 
of  the  old  borough  (whicli  did  not  comprise  the  entire 
town)  have  been  extended  so  as  to  hu-luile  that,  and  the 
whole  of  Ospring  Slrei^t.    There  is  a  court  of  requests 
for  debts  under  40s.,  and  a  unicn  workhouse  has  recently 
been  built  in  the  parish. 
FAYAI..  one  of  the  Azores,  which  see. 
FAYDl'M*,  a  f.unons   v.illey  and  prov.  of  Central 
F.gy|)t,  am  lently  the  noine  of  Arslnoe.     At  nlioiit  15  m. 
W.S.W.  lleiiis.inef;  there  is  a  depression  In  the  Libyan 
or  most  westerly  of  the  two  chains,  which  accompany 
tlio  Nil.'  out  of  Nnlila.     From  this  gorge  —  about  <im. 
in  length— ilic  hills  diverge,  making  a  clrenhir  bend  to 
the  W.  and  N.,  and  enclose  tlie  valley  of  FaKiiiin  ;  which 
is  of  an  oval  llgiire,  and  forms  a  low  table-land,  gradu- 
ally sioping  towarils  the  N.  and  S.;  the  N.  depression 
occupied  by  the  Ilirkct-fl-Kcrfin  (the  hike  Mirnsof  the 
ancients),  and  the  S.  depression  lij'  lake  (iarah.     Thus, 
unlike  other  basins,  the  valley  of  laioiim  has  Its  great- 
est depressions,  not  In  the  middle,  hut  at  the  sides  ;  its 
central  portion  foiniing  a  lo«  ,  slightly  convex  iilaleau, 
extending  towards  the  W.     I'lion  this  riilinlnatlng  lino 
runs  ,m  arm  of  the  gre.it  canal  ol  Ktjypt,  the  Hiihr  Iiimt 
(given  out  at  the  ii.irrow  pass  mentioned  above),  which 
at  a  short  distance  from  Mtilinil-il-inKium.  the  capital 
of  the  province,  siirea.ls  out  Into  various  small  liranclies, 
and  ulves  a  fertility  to  the  valley  which,  though  com- 
li.iratively  great,  lias  In  en  nuieli  overr.ited  hy  some  tra- 
veilers.    r'aiouni  Is  aliout  41)  m.  In  length  I'roui  E.  to  \V,, 
and  UH  in.  in  Ineadtli  from  N.  to  S. 

Tiiinit,  viltiinfn.  mill  ciiutils.  —  M  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine,  which  uH'ords  the  only  cotliiniiiilcatlon  between 
tills  Isoliiletl  province  and  the  Nile,  stand    the  vilkige 
of  Hliiliimn.im  the  N.E.  hank  of  the  canal,  and  the  town 
of  lliiiraiahil-Kihur,  on  its  S.W.  Ii.mk,  coniieeled  lij  tt 
bridge  of  three  aicTies,  and  iirovided  with  a  nniiiher  of 
reservoirs  to  ri  gulate  the  masses  of  water  during  tho 
Iniiiidiitlon.     Near  lll.ihoiin  Is  a  dila;ii(lateil  pyramUl  CO 
ft.  high,  with  a  li,ise  of  lli7  ft.  square,  eoiislsiiiig  of  cal- 
eareoi  s  ston.',  that  siipport.<  a  pile  of  unliakeil  bricks. 
At  th     other  extremltv  of  the  gorge,  where  the  valley 
fairly  opens,  is  Iliiii'iiriili-il-Snnnir,  near  to  which  two 
iinciint   liranclici  of   the   llilir  /«.«./ dlveige  In   oppo. 
site  .lireelloiis.      The   w.itirs  of   llii    iiiaiii   eanal  are 
turn,  ll   Into  these  hranclies  by  means  of  hridge-dykei, 
built  upon  fonndatlons  iiIkiiv  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
slii'iini.  «o  that  at  hliih   Nile  the  current  lontliines  It! 
i.nrse  lhroii;di  the  an  lies  j    but  these  canals  are  sn 
eoeiiniliered  with   imid  that  their  waters  never   reach 
the  lake   cxiept   during   the    Iniindatloii.      llctwecn   El 
Sog.ilr  and  Mcdiiiit-il  laioiiin  are  stiewcd  the  remnlni 
of   the    cehlirated    l.iilnrliilh.    consl.tliig    of,    llrst.    « 
brUk  pyramid,  I22yili,  square  and  I'.i?  It.  high  ;  under 

S»l 


I  bad 


\}\r  Ktn,"  [Qifilrrmfrt,  Ittfhtrikfi.  vil.  I-  t>p.  Wt.  tlll.l 
nl  1,1  Iriilli  11.  Iiil.lliil  Mn,  llie  iske   Mil  rl«,  Itlf   l^iKi  .< 
Tluis  ll".  im.iir  l.'.oiviiiii.  et  r.viiiiiii,  i'.,w  r.'Lil.i.sl 
III  lltr  Ar.ili  .  Is  l.iit  ,1    llulil  ni,«|,|lr,ill..ii  .'f  tfiv  lUllUiil  b|p|>tKa 
apivllaltuil,  ^Hmyrl  ill  itvniilra,  Mt.  lt»,'»Ji<>l 


*  l-hliiii. 

,i,.i.il.l<  ..I 
himUHilli 
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which  the  French  discovered  a  subterranean  passage,  a 
sarcophagus,  and  a  salt  spring ;  secondly,  the  remains 
of  a  temple  to  the  E.  of  the  pyramid,  presenting  the 
fragments  of  huge  columns  of  granite,  with  several  se- 
pulchral excavations.  A  large  mass  of  ruins  are  buried 
in  eartli  and  rubbisli,  and  have  never  been  explored ;  the 
whole  forming  an  oblong  parallelogram  *JS4  ft.  in  length, 
with  nearly  as  great  a  breadth.  Among  another  :>"-les 
of  ruins,  to  tlie  N.  of  Medinet,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
about  24  m.,  Ilelzoni  found  two  immense  stone  pedestals, 
to  which  the  name  of  "  I'liaraoh's  feet"  have  been  given  ; 
various  granite  statues,  jome  wrought  iron,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  half  melted  glass.  At  some  fllstance  from  these 
stands  a  syenite  obclisli  with  a  circular  tu|>,  and  though 
43  ft.  high,  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculptures. 
A  portion  of  tlicsc  remains  are  believed  to  liave  be- 
longed to  the  Labyrinth,  but  most  of  th?m  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Arsmcie,  now  replaced  by  Mfdinet-el- 
Fa'ioum.  Tliis  capital  is  dividiMl  by  a  branch  of  the 
Bahr-el-Wady  into  two  i>arts,  connected  by  live  bridges, 
and  much  of  it  is  built  of  tlie  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 
In  WH  Medinet  contained  .''),0(HI  inhab.,  p.irtly  Copts  and 
partly  Moslems.  It  is  tlie  resilience  of  the  provincial 
Rovernnr.  Some  ruins  at  a  lihort  distance  from  tiie  G. 
point  of  Birket-el-Kcritn  accord  very  nearly  with  the 
ancient  Bacchh  or  lianchis.  IM  m.  VV.N.W.  of  the  vil- 
lage of  h'nzleh,  and  3  m.  from  th(>  lal(e,  stands  a  temple, 
known  as  Kasr.KerOn,  1)4  ft.  long,  and  G3  ft.  high,  witli 
M  chambers,  having  on  eitlicr  side  a  long  passage  whose 
end  wall  is  divided  into  3  narrow  cells.  ( U  Minso»'»  Tu- 
png.  qf  T/fbci,  pp.  M'2,  3-53.)  Jomard  penetrated  one  of 
these  avenues,  and,  llnding  it  skilfully  adapted  for  the 
conveyance  of  tlie  voice,  inii'rred  that  it  was  designed  for 
the  utterance  of  oracles.  'I'liis  temple  is  manifestly  of 
Iloman  origin,  as  is  a  smaller  one  130  p.tces  to  the  S.E. 
of  It.  We  pass  over  the  li's.i  noticeable  villages  of  Faloum, 
of  which  tliere  are  altogetlicr  not  unite  70.  ( Eitcycl,  liri- 
tannica,  art.  Egypt ;  Hitler's  /^ricn,  vol.  ill.  p..'!.")— .W., 
French  edition  ;  Ixlruiinv't  S'ouv.  Aiinalfs  ties  ''oj/ages, 
vl.  pp.  133— l.'i4.  ;  BeUuni's  liisenrches,  lifc.  ii.  1 1.^.,  \c.) 

Lake  iliviin.  —  Acconling  lo  tlie  statement  'if  Herodo- 
tus, confirmed  by  that  of  other  historians,  Ibis  lake  occu- 
pied In  his  time  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  valley,  haviuK  a 
circumference  of  4.VI  in.  (3,(iUll  stailia),  and  a  maxliniiin 
«lepth  of  150  It.  The  basin  was  filled  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  ciinducted  tu  It  by  canals,  for  it  had  no  springs. 
The  statement  as  to  the  size  of  tlie  lake  in  antiquity  is 
not  inconsistent  with  its  present  contracted  dhuensions  : 
the  supply  of  water  has  been  gradually  lessened  by  the 
raising  of  tin  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
lakes  and  canals,  so  that  very  little  reaches  it  at  present, 
even  during  the  inundation  ;  not  enough  to  countervail 
the  copious  evaporation  which  in  this  hot  climate  Is  con- 
tinually going  on.  Hence,  last  century,  the  lake  was  ."iO 
m.  long  and  10  m.  broad  (finmne's  Travels,  I.  0'2.), 
whereas  It  Is  now  only  3(1  in.  long  and  C  in.  broad  In  the 
middle  or  widest  part.  Herodotus  states  that  tin- Lake 
Mieris  was  artlllcially  excavated  by  order  of  the  king 
whoso  name  It  liears";  but  by  this  he  no  iloulit  referred 
lo  the  excavation  of  the  caimls  by  which  the  lake  was 
illled,  and  perhaps  also  to  snine  excav.ilions  made  in  the 
lake  itself.  He  says  that  for  six  inontlis  llie  wateis 
Howed  from  the  Nile  to  the  lake,  ami  that  during  the 
othiT  »lx  months  they  (lowed  from  the  lake  to  the  rlvcTj 
hut  the  level  of  tlir  lake  imist  iilwaj-  have  lieen  too  low 
for  the  waters  to  have  rc/Mimv/ to  ihe  Nllr  ;  while  that 

of  II aiials  does  so  to  this  day.  ( Ihii'il.  lib.  11.  t  1  III. : 

Knrue,  Hril.,  art.  Kgiifil ;  iiilkitn.  n't  Tupog.,  T/nbes, 
p..1.'il  ) 

Tlie  /.ofcyiiH/A.  — This  exlraordln.iry  itructure  la  <:dd 
liy  llerodoins,  bv  whoin  it  was  visited,  t"  have  surpassed 
all  the  works  of  the  (ireeks,  tii(  Indliig  the  teiiples  of 
llpliesns  anil  of  .S.iniok,  and  to  havr  Ihmii  siiperinr  ev.  n  (o 
the  pyramids.  ( l.lb.  II.  {  14m.)  Ii  was  dividi'd  inio  \i 
tourts,  correspiiiiillng  to  the  12  tidiiii^  or  pnnimrs  into 
which  Kitypi  was  then  dlstrlhiilrd.  and  Is  s.ild  to  have 
cnntained  3,ikhi  ajiartnients,   l.'wsi  almve,  ami  as  in.iny 

lielow  ground.     Hi'mdnlus  vislli  d  tl •  abme  gnionil, 

and  spiviks  of  them  lii.in  his  own  i.b-i  r\  atioii  ;  hul  hr 
was  refusc-d  adoiitLiiiri'  to  the  nlhers,  and  informed  lli.it 
thev  were  used  a«  si'piilrhrrs  for  the  sucri  d  crm  odlhs, 
anil  the  kings  who  li.id  lonstnirled  llie  edillir.  { I  hi 
miiri.)  The  dilfiTiiit  ihanihcrs  were  connecled  by  an 
Inilnlle  iiiimlH'r  of  wliidlim  passages,  so  artlillly  contrived 
as  to  (live  the  slfiiiture  lis  name  The  eell[n|i«.  wall', 
and  pillars  were  of  the  wbilesi  marble,  all  adiirni.l  willi 
seiilpliire.  In  fart,  one's  lieliel  |«  almost  slaggeriil  liy  the 
nci minis  of  llils  extraordinary  edillei' ;  anil  iiolhliig  le-s 
than  the  niilhorilr  of  the  veneralde  f.dlier  of  liMoiv 
roiild  have  made  il«  Indleve  In  the  exUlrnie  of  siiih  a 
siriicliire.  I'lo  farlher  liil'orinalhinastolblsexlr.iordlmiry 

RIan,  see  the  miles  lo  I, archer's  ll,i.'diilu$.U>\\\.  ii.  4!i4  - 
\f,  .  'ill  ed.  There  i  ail  he  lillle  i|iie'.tloil  lliiil  the  ruins 
stiixiil  alHiiil  near  Medinet,  and  bitween  II  and  i:i  So- 
gklr,  are  Itime  of  Ihe  f.aliyrliilh,  Ihniuh  the  piullliiii  ol 
Kasr  Kcriiu  was  assigned  lo  It  by  early  lluropeau  tra- 
VulUrt 


FELIPE  (SAN), 

Faioum  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  two  branclie:  of  thu 
Sammaton  tribe  of  Arabs  from  the  W.  states  of  Barharl 
who  were  able  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  siimIv 
2,y70 soldiers.  ( diiard," stir  les  Habits  de Faioum  "  /v, 
de  I'Egypte,  tome  ill.  p.  3.W.)  Near  the  ca))it,-U  larw 
qua,itities  of  roses  are  cultivated,  which  are  converted 
into  rose  water  of  a  highly  esteemed  quality.  The  lar  1 
capable  of  cultivation  in  Faioum  has  been  estimaloil  » 
450  sq.  m .,  of  which  scarcely  the  h.ilf  is  at  present  tilled 

FECAMP,  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  deii.  Seine  lii 
ferieure,  cap,  cant.,  between  two  ranges  of  hilU,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  4g  ni'  \  w 
Itouenj  lat.  49'^  45'  24"  N.,  long.  0°  23'  3"  e'  Vm 
(I8.-W)  8,350.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  main 
street,  not  well  built,  but  upwards  of  2  m.  in  length  from 
the  church  to  the  port.  Its  church,  a  handsome  cilificp 
is  the  sole  remaining  part  of  a  celebrated  alihey,  founded 
by  Itlchard  I.,  diike  of  Normandy,  in  9H8,  and  dostroved 
during  the  revolution.  Fecamp  has  ao  exciiantii',  h'oi 
pital,  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  gratuitous  .sih'onlof 
navigation.  Its  port,  though  small,  is  one  of  the  Im 
on  tlio  Channel ;  and  latterly  it  has  been  very  grciilv 
improved  by  the  construction  of  an  Inner  port,  vitha 
line  quay,  a  magnificent  lighthouse,  Ac.  It  ha.-:  two  ruid. 
steads  :  the  Ureal  Road,  lying  opposite  to  Criti|uelKmif 
about  2  in.  off  sliore,  with  13  fathoms,  and  a  liood  div 
bottom,  mixed  with  sand  ;  the  Little  /load  Ilis  off  li,, 
W.  side  of  the  harbour,  and  lias  from  Id  to  7  fatlmmj' 
It  manufactures  cotton  yarn,  linen  fabrics,  scannnl 
shoes,  hardware,  rapeseed-oll,  camlles.  and  soda ;  am) 
has  sugar  retliierles.  tanneries,  and  liuildhigilociij'.  li 
also  fits  out  vessels  for  the  cod,  mackerel,  anil  hmiiu 
fisheries,  and  is  .in  enlrcpil  for  colonial  iiriHlu, ,.,  s,,!, 
brandy,  &c.  The  air  of  this  town  is  celeuratiil  fiir  it' 
purity,  its  men  for  tlieir  healthy  appe.irame,  ,ini|  nj 
women  for  their  beauty.    (Hugo,  Art.  Heiuv  InJniniiL- 


Purdy's  English  Chantwl,  Sfe.) 

FEIyEdYHAZA,  a  town  of  llung.ary,  betHocn  liie 
Danube  and  Theiss,  cap.  distr.  of  Little  i'liniaiiia,  nn 


the  road  between  Pesth  and  Tenieswar,  (i.'i  in.  iif 
the  former.  Pop.  lft,0(K),  It  has  a  Itoinan  Calln.lie 
church,  and  gynmasinin  ;  and  a  court  of  Juslire,  in  itliih 
the  archives  of  the  dlslr.  are  preserved.  .Sunic  Itmiii, 
antin-iities  have  been  discovered  in  its  neijilibimrliaj. 
I'he  country  round  produces  corn,  wine,  fruit, .vc.ajj 
large  cattle  markets  are  held  In  the  te-„ii,  'Utttm. 
Hat.  Eiiei/r. ) 

KKLIl'K-.SAN,  formerly  JATIVA.  or  X.U'lV.Vf;,, 
Salabis),  a  town  of  .Spain,  Valencia,  cap    pniv.  nf  smij 
name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  innlliuw,  .f 
the  Montesa  and  Albayda,  44  m.  S.  by  \V.  Valrnri.i,u| 
lit.")  m.  S.V..    Madrid.      Pon,  about   I'.'.dWi.    It  is  «,|| 
built,  and  well  siipiilicd  with  public  loiiiitains,  ami  h> 
public  widks.      It  has  a  catliedral,  3  par.  rliiinhii,  |ij 
convents,  an  hospital,  and  an  .isylum  lor  wiilnus.   flit 
ancli'iit  city  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  ninr  ilir 
foot  of  whiih  the  inodein  town  is  built.      It  hailnitrmt 
fortress;  and  having  iM'eii  a  Itoiiiau  statiun,  loiiijinr^i 
some  lloinan  edifices,  as  well  as  others  en  rtid  liy  Hi' 
Moors,  all  of  wlilili  are  now  in  ruins.      liigiis,  .pni. 
log  of  the  hitter,  says,  "  The  magnllicenre  and  iviiti 
or  the  Moorish   remains  strink  me  with  nstiiniihmfiii, 
even  niter  having  seen  the  Alhandira.     Thi'si'  criiii 
the  lilll  that  rises  iniiiiedial.'ly  liehiiid  the  ril)  ;  lliiil.il! 
Is  twice  the  height   of  that  upon  w  lilcli  the  AHmmIw 
slaiiils,  and  the  leniihit  at  San  I'elipe  are  aUn  prw]) 
inure  exlen«ive.       They  are  Imt,  liidei  d,  like  tlie  .Aliuj. 
bra.  In  on  servatloii.  nor  do  they  present  tin-  tiTr4<''<, 
and   .irilies,   and   ciilniiiii.«,  that   at   nni'e  |iiiliit  mil  m 
Moiirish  origin  ;  but  they  are  seen  ciiverlng  the  lumnni 
of, I  inoiiiii  liii  ridge,  I.IMNI  or  l,2(<l  It.  high,  mid  proxm. 
log  In  line  iilii  f,  against  the  skv,  all  Irregular  lino  if  ni 
less   til. 01   2   iniii'S   In   extent  of  niassiie  anil  iniiKi^inf 
ruins."  (.S/iiii/i  iH  ivio,  II.  '.^43.)     In  ITnii,  iliirini;tli<  nr 
of  '.lie  siieci"  i'Oi,  Xaliia,  alter  it  li;iil  liild  iiiitnltii 
liiiie  against  tiie  iT'lirh,  was  taken  and  burnid:  II  in 
nbiillton  its  pri'sent  site  by  I'hiliii  V.,  who  uairil !  i 
own   iiiiine.     'riie   MoorKli   style,  liowi  \cr,  nhiih  fw- 
vailed   In  the  lormer  city,    seems  lo  iharacleri-r  ib* 
ediliics   and    manners   of  Ihe   present  one.      "  I'.iiiini 
ailing   the   streets.    I  observed   many  signs  nf  Mi<ir:<t 
clays,  more  tli.an  either  in  .Seville  or  lir.inada:  iiucait 
yard  whiili  I  eiitered,  nili  t.iking  It  fur  lli.it  iifllir  |ii'>uli 
I  iiollied  thai   Ihe  walls  were  ariilMsqiie  ;  and  In.  i  I  | 
in  at  till-  diHirs  of  Ihe  >h>i|'s  and  Imhim  s,  I  tiariiii- 
a  single  pi'Tsiiii   si'iited   iipmi  a  iliali,   nr  iviii  u{«ii  i  I 
•tool  ;  every  one  was  si|iiatted  upon  a  mat."  {hflirtk  I 
.•»/it  II  )     San  lell|ie  li.is  no  maniifai  lilies  i  all  in  i«h.  [ 
lilt.inis   are   sild   to    Unit  einplo)ini'nt  ami  >iili-i>l'nn 
from  Its  contlgiiiiiis  hiiertn,  or  Irrigated  vailn.  l/»;/<ii  | 
Siiaiii,  till,  11.)    .Sivinbiiiiie,    Mod.    Trav.,  tiil  iin>; 
Du'tif'U.) 

I  iT.IIM',  ( '•^S),  a  town  of  the  repiili.  nf  Vmi<A 
tiiloiiilila,  dip.  N  em  miela,  on  Ihe  Vfawul.  nut  («  «« 
the  (iiil|ih  of  I'll-le.  and  Cll'iin.  \V  liy  S.  I'ariu.i'    Vf  \ 
7,iilKI  .'     It  I-.  reeiilarlj  l.ild  nnt   wilh'  wide  ami  'IwA 
streets,  luid  has  a  good  |Mrl.-li  cliunh.    (ihm,  "'Al 
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FELTIIE. 

itMto  coffee,  &C..  grow  abundantly  In  it«  nelghbotiiiiood, 
knd  arc  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Its  climate  is,  how- 
Z,er  oppressive,  damp,  and  uniicalthy.  (Did.  Gdogr.) 

KELTRE  (an.  FcUria),  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
J  Inn  Belluno,  on  a  hill  at  ti.e  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  near 
.hihlnctionofthe  Colmeda  with  the  Piave,  16m.  S.W. 
Hellunn.  Pop.  S.IHIO.  It  is  partially  fortified,  and  is 
tolerably  well  built;  streets  broad  and  well  paved.  It 
uL  s  handsome  market-place,  a  cathetlral,  many  other 
ehurches,an  Episcopal  gymnasium,  a  seminary  of  theolo);y 
and  nhilosophy,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  has 

illi  twist,  and  some  wax-bleaching  factories;  and  trades 
silk  vine,  oil,  Oct.,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  terri- 
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(RnmpoUij  Oest.  Nat.  Encyc.) 
fEKMANAOH,! 


an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  nrov.  Ulster, 

h.Vini  S.  Cavan,  E.  and  N.  Monaghan,   Tyrone,  and 

l)onc«a!,  and  W.  Leitrim.    Area,  471, MS  imp.  acres  ;  of 

which  101, 9M  are  unimproved  bog  and  mountain,  and 

ja  797  water,  principally  consisting  of  Lough  Erne.  This, 

itli  ch  properly  consists  of  two  lakes,  joined  by  a  deep 

11  d  winding  channel,  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water.     It 

t  retches  tlic  whole  length  of  the  co.,  which  It  divides 

into  two  nearly  equal  portions.     See  Erne  (Lounii). 

Surface  varied,   and  in   general   better   wooded  than 

most  Irish  COS.    Farms  of  all  sizes  ;  but  the  gre.it  ma- 

ioritv  very  small.    In  the  N.  part  of  this  co.,  agriculture 

is  in  pretty  forward  state;  but  elsewhere,  it  is  very  back- 

,,j  .  a  good  many  cattle  are  bred  on  the  high  grounds. 

lir  Innlis  »»J'8  'hat  he  found  the  occupiers  of  land  In 

this  CO  in  a  better  condition  than  in  most  other  parts  of 

Ireiand     Oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  the 

nrinciiial  crops.    Average  rent  of  land,  I2i.  3d.  an  acre. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  dilfercnl  places.    Manufactures  un- 

iranortant.    Fermanagh  contains  8  baronies,  and  18  pa- 

ri.hps  and  lends  3  memi.  to  the  imperial  parliament, 

\!i-i  for  the  CO.,  and  1  for  the  bor.  of  Enniskillen, 

which  is  the  principal.     In  1831,  Fermanagh  had  2S,78I 

inhab  houses,  as.lSx  families,  and  U'J,7f>3  persons,  of 

whom  73,117  were  males,  and  TO.MIi  females. 

KFIlMO  (an.  Firmum  Piccnum),  a  city  of  central 
Itilv  I'apal  States,  cap.  dcleg.  of  same  nn-  ■  ■ ,  on  r  hill, 
.i'»iiit  3  in.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  32 m.  o.ii.'  Ancona ; 
ill  43°  10'  N.,  long.  13°  43'  E.  Pop.  ;',l.(<,s.  -lei.  •  in 
the  suburbs.  It  is  surrounded  hy  a  wall,  ><•  <  ■  .rt- 
snccaiamcansofdefencp:  an-l  hasac-  ;:•  i  n  her 
cliurches,  15  convents,  a    palace,  built  b;,    ■■  Oo- 

naparte,  a  university  founded  in  85(1,  ani.  -  iine  col- 
wtioiis  of  statuary  and  paintings.  The  liarbour  on  the 
Adriatic,  called  Purlo  di  Fermo,  it  small,  and  frequented 
only  bv  a  few  trading  vessels.  The  o  >ports  consist 
ihieBy  of  com,  lilk,  and  woollen  cloth:  it  has  an  annual 
fair  listing  from  August  18.  to  Sept.  5.  Fermo  Is  the 
Kat  01  the  delegate,  of  an  archbishopric,  and  of  a  court  of 
iirimary  jurisdiction,  with  ai'peal  to  a  superior  tribunal  at 
Jlaoerata.  It  was  founded  by  tlie  Sublnes,  before  Home 
oxiiled  i  and  colonised  by  the  Komans  towards  tlie  be- 
Blnnlng  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  has  been  plun- 
dered by  Alarlc,  Attila.  and  other  barbarian  chiefs ; 
It  however,  niiitinucd  during  a  blockade  of  1 !  years  to 
hold  out  analnst  Alboin,  and  was  only  obliged,  through 
fimiuo,  to  yield  to  hit  successor,  Antharis.  Since  the 
mh  century  It  has,  with  few  intermissions,  belonged  to 
the  tae  uf  Itoiiie.  Lactantiiii  and  (laleazzo  Sfurta  were 
bo'l- natives  of  Fermo.  {Hampoldi i  Diet.  Ufogr.,  Sic.) 

KFIIVOY,  an  inland  townof  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov. 
Mimster,  on  the  Hiackwater,  1 18  m.  .S.  W.  Dublin.  Pop. 
in  ls;il,C,li7ii ;  the  Catli.  iH-lng  to  the  Protest.  In  the  pro- 
portion  of  about  8  to  1 .  The  town  which,  till  17'.tl ,  when 
Mr.  Anderson  commeucd  hit  Improvements,  was  but  a 
nation  lor  can  iers.  coiisislsof  a  tquare,  and  nveral  wcli- 
liiiilt  streets  on  each  tide  the  river,  which  it  here  crossed 
liy  a  Uno  bridge ;  Us  raiiid  Improvement  It  owing  to  Its 
haiiiiiibeeii  niailc  a  mUitary  ittpdl  during  the  last  war 
with  fraiice.  It  has  a  par.  church  and  a  H.  Catli.  chaiiel. 
holh  »pailuii8  and  ch-gnnt  buildings,  a  cinvent,  a  Mc- 
thmhit  infCtluK-hmise,  several  large  iiliools,  and  a 
court-home;  a  workhouse,  which  was  formerly  Imrrarkt 
(or  ,1,1X10  men,  cavalry,  iiifnntry,  ite.  llaces  are  held  an- 
nually in  the  ni  inhliimrhoiid.  There  are  here  exteusivi' 
llonr-nillls ;  and  a  nintideriible  trade  In  flour  and  agri- 
rullural  produce,  mostly  sent  lo  Yoiiglial.  whence  coal 
and  other  produce  Is  recelvinl  In  rt'liirn.  There  are  also 
V p«|»r-iiiill».  and  n  brewery  ;  duly  was  paid  in  li<«i  on 
VV.a'iMnishi  is  of  malt,  and  the  town  is  the  centre  of  a 
fonildcraidii  tilail  Ir.ide.  Markets  lui  Saturdays  ;  fairs 
on  Vlit  June,  2llth  August,  and  7th  Novi'iiiber.  (lenerul 
H'tihaii  are  held  in  January  ;  petly  sosions  every  Mon- 
dav  rosl-oflice  re\enue  In  IS3<i,  1122/.  i  In  Ih;«;,  I.|h(1/. 
llr'anrlies  iif  tlie  Agrlriilliiral  and  Nutiiinal  luuiks  were 
opsneil  In  K'iH.  (Hint.  Surv.  i  Hitilwnij  Hrfhtrt.) 
KFHNANIIKZ.  .S.r  .li  »N  Fuhniniik/.. 
KHIINANDoni  -APIUE  (SAN),  a  town  of  the  re- 
puh.  Veneriula,  Inliinibla,  di'p.  OriiKM'i,  nil  tlie  Apiirr, 
near  its  )iinillon  with  llie  I'orlugucku,  lUt  ni.  K.  by  N. 
Varln.n.    I'lin.  ii.inki.  'f 

FillNANDll-rn,  an  inland  In  Iho  lllglit  of  lllafrn. 
Uin  linn  Hie  African  cu;e>(,  ;ili<iii(  4U  in.  in  lengtli  by 


20  m.  In  breadth,  now  abandoned,  but  formerlv  occupied 
by  Great  Britain,  it  having  been  selected  as'a  military 
and  naval  st,ition  from  its  supposed  salubrity  and  from  the 
facilities  afforded  by  its  situation  for  the  suppression  of 
the  illicit  slave  trade.  "  It  is  about  120  m.  in  circ,  and, 
like  the  adjacent  part  of  the  mainland,  is  exceedingly 
mountainous ;  Clarence  Peak,  the  most  elevated  point, 
attaining  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  (10,700  it.). 
The  S.  extremity  is  also  intersected  by  several  steep 
naountains,  varying  from  1,000  to  3,000  ft.,  which,  with 
the  intervening  valleys,  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
large  and  valuable  timber,  and  watered  by  numerous  ri- 
vulets. The  wet  season  commences  at  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  November  :  tlie  annual 
qiiantity  of  rain  and  the  temperature  are  much  the  same 
as  at  tlic  other  stations  on  the  coast.  The  sea  breeie  it 
regular,  but  the  land  breeze  generally  deficient,  beinif 
intercepted  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  main- 
land. 

"  Clarence  Town,  the  principal  settlenr  it  (on  the  N. 
side  of  the  island),  lies  In  lat.  3°  53'  N.,  long.  7"  40'  E., 
and  is  built  close  to  the  sea  upon  an  elevated  plain  from 
100  to  200  ft.  in  height,  embracing  two  small  peninsulas. 
Point  William  and  Point  Adelaide,  with  a  semicircular 
tpace  extending  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  forming  a 
cove  well  adapted  for  shipping.  All  the  ground  in  tho 
immediate  vicinity  is  covered  with  forest  trees  and  jungle, 
except  to  the  extent  of  about  0  sq.  m.,  which  was  par- 
tlally  cleared  on  the  formation  of  the  settlement.  Tho 
soil,  which  is  generally  argillaceous,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
freestone,  gives  proofs  of  abundant  fertility  wh-in  culti- 
vated. The  water,  both  of  spring  and  brook,  is  of  tho 
best  quality,  and  there  are  no  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  tho 
hilly  nature  of  the  ground  not  admitting  of  their  form- 
ation." At  this  settlement  part  of  a  company  of  black 
troops,  belonging  to  the  Koyal  African  corps,  was  sta- 
tioiied  with  some  civil  officers  of  government,  in  1827-28  j 
and  a  number  of  European  mechanics  went  out  in  those 
and  the  succeeding  years  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  bar- 
racks and  other  buildings,  &c.  But  the  climate  wai 
soon  found  to  be  quite  as  pestiferous  at  that  of  the  other 
settlements  on  this  part  of  the  African  coast.  Most  Eu- 
ropeant  were  attacked  by  fever,  and  the  instances  of  re- 
covery were  very  rare.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  have 
to  state,  that  in  1834  tlie  detachment  of  tro<ips  wat  with- 
drawn, and  that  tliis  pest-house  has  ceased  to  be  a  mili- 
tary station.  (Tulloch's  Report  on  the  Sickncit,  Ifc.  qf 
the  Triiuns  in  H'eslern  4frica,  p.  21.) 

FEl{NEY,avilUge  of  France,  dep.  AIn,  6m.  S.S.E. 
r.ex,  and  6 ra.  NW.  Geneva.    Pop.  l.WX).  ?    Thlt  vlU 
lago  it  indebted  not  merely  for  Its  celebrity,  but  even 
existence,  to  Its  having  been  for  a  lengthened  (leriod  tiio 
residence  of  by  far  the  grcitett  litterateur  of  modern 
timet.     Voltaire  purchased  this  estate  in   17.t8.    The 
seigniory  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  all  public  taxes 
and  burdens  ;  but  it  would  teem  that  Voltaire  wished 
to  establlih  himself  in  thlt  retreat,  not  to  much  IVoin  its 
enjoying  the  privilege  now  mentioned,  and  Its  agreealilo 
situation,  as  from  the  facility  which  Its  vicinity  lo  (ieneva 
afforded  of  placing  himself  In  a  safe  a.nliim  In  the  event 
of  any  measures  being  taken  to  intcrlt're  with  his  free- 
doni.     Voltaire  conferred  the  greatest  advantages  on 
Ferney.    Instead  of  a  paltry  village,  consisting  of  a  few 
miserable  cottages,  he  constructed  a  neat  little  town.  In 
which  he  establLshed  a  cohiny  of  industrious  artiians, 
prlncipaliv  consisting  of  wntclimnkert,  from  (ieneva  ;  he 
also  reliullt  the  cliiirch  ;  drained  and  planted  the  adjoin- 
ing grounds;  defended  his  va.ssals  III  their  eoiitests  witli 
the  revenue  othccrs  and  the  church,  and  did  all  that  n 
rich,  enlightened,  and  really  benevolent  hiinlliird  could 
ilo  to  promote  the  comfort  and  linppiness  of  those  aruiin  I 
him.     The  i'A(if<'(ir<,  to  widrh  a  neat  little  llitalre  wut 
attached,  was  llttiHl  up  In  a  styte  of  elegant  sliiitilieity ; 
and  hit   hospllnllties   were  on    the  most   lilH'ral  scale. 
Voltaire  resided  liere  with  little  lnterrii|jtloii  lor  morn 
than  20  years.    During  the  whole  of  this  jieriod,  Feriii  y 
was  to  tlie  literary  and  refined  what  KliH'ca  it  to  tiiu 
Molianimeihin  world  ;  and  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  the  time  ragi'riy  resoiteil  lo  Fcriicy  from  nil 
parts  of  Kiirope,  to  pay  their  respects  to  Its  lllutlrioui 
master.     Voltaire  quitted  Ferney  for  the  last  time  on 
Ihe  I'lth  of  February,  1778.     Ills  chttenu  is,  or  was  not 
long  since,  |ireserved  nearly  In  the  slate  in  which  he  \rl\ 
It.     lie  expired  at  Paris  on  Ihe  .TOth  May,  1778.     (.Sea 
I'nmtorcet,  lie  ilf  l'ollaire,'na. ;  Hiugriiphie  I'mvertcllf, 
art.  I'ollnire,  Hfe.) 

Fl'.KllAKA,  a  famous  city  of  Italy.  N.  part  of  Ihn 
Papal  States,  cap.  dilrg.  of  same  name,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent duchy.  In  a  Icm  marshy  idaln,  on  tlie  left  bank 
of  llie  Volnno,  5  m.  S   ironi  the  I'o,  to  which  it  Is  iiniteil 


by  a  canal,  and  2)1  ni    N.N.K    Bologna  ;  lat.  44"  4!l'  Mi' 
N.,  long.   Ih'  3li'  2.V'  i;.     pop.  2.'.,li(KI.  Including  about 


It   it  the  most   N.  clly  licliinuiiig  to  thn 
Is  well  fiirtifietl  and  ili'feiidi'd  on  Its  \V.  side  by  n 


g.   11^'  aiY  2.V'  !■;.     I'op. 
I.KIHl  Jews.      -      ■       ■ 
pope  i 

■trniig  pentagonal  citadel,  garrl<o>ii'd,  confonn.ibly  to  ihn 
treaty  of  Vienna,  by  Aiiitrlan  trooi  s.  While  It  wiw  un- 
der its  nutite  ptiinct  uf  tho  Ikoisc  of  Estc,  I'viiaru  was 

y  It 
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FERROL. 


the  seat  of  one  of  the  moat  polished  and  refined  of  the 
Italian  courts,  and  Is  said  to  have  had  from  70,000  to 
100,000  inhab.  But  it  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay  : 
its  "  wide  and  grass-grown  "  streets  are  all  but  deserted, 
and  numbers  of  its  splendid  palaces  are  uninhabited,  ami 
without  cither  doors  or  windows.  In  tlie  principal 
square,  or  Piaxxa  Nuova,  are  bronze  statues  of  two  of 
the  dukes  of  Ferrara.  The  old  ducal  palace,  now  oc- 
cupied by  tlie  legate  of  the  pope,  "  stands  noated  and 
flanked  with  towers,  in  the  heart  of  the  subjugated 
town,  like  a  tyrant  entrenched  among  slaves."  {Forsyth, 
p.  329. )  TherfMomo,  or  cathedral,  was  consecrated  in  1 135 : 
It  is  a  vast  but  tasteless  editlcc.  It  has  an  immense  num- 
ber of  other  cliurchcs,  mostly  in  a  state  of  decay ;  but  se> 
veral  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  palaces,  have  good  pic- 
tures. It  has,  or  recently  h.  1,  no  fewer  than  22  con- 
Tents.  Its  university,  or  rather  college,  founded  in  1390, 
and  revived  by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  has  two  faculties  of  law 
and  medicine,  but  it  is  not  well  attended.  The  public 
library,  founded  so  recantly  as  1740,  hiis  80,000  volumes 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities  ;  but  its  most  valuable 
treasures  are  the  manuscripts  of  the  immortal  works  of 
Ariosto  and  Tasso,  with  other  relics  of  the  former. 
There  is  here,  also,  a  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  several  charitable  establishments,  and  one  of  the 
finest  theatres  in  Italy.  The  niimul'actures  and  trade  of 
the  town  are  inconsiderable  ;  and,  owing  to  the  want  of 
drainage,  it  is  unhealthy  in  summer. 

The  celebrity  of  Kcrrara  is  almost  wholly  derived  from 
Its  being  intimately  at  least,  if  not  honourably,  associated 
with  the  history  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
literature  of  Italy,  or  indeed  of  Europe.  Ariosto,  tliough 
bom  at  Reggto,  in  Modena,  resided  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  Ferrara:  here,  in  1.516,  appeared  tlie  first 
edition  of  tlie  Orlando  ;  and  her^  on  the  &th  of  June, 
I.ViB,  the  poet  breathed  liis  last.  The  house  in  wiiicli  he 
lived  is  still  kept  up.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
tlie  Benedictines  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  butt 
on  his  tomb,  being  struck  by  lightning  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  the  iron  laurels  that  wreathed  the 
brows  of  the  poet  were  melted.  Lord  Byron  has  alluded 
to  this  circumstance  as  follows  :  — 

••  The  lif{htntnff  rent  from  AriotlnN  buBt 

Ttie  inm  rrown  uf  laurel's  mlniic'd  leaves; 

Nnr  wnft  the  oinlnoun  element  unjii<>t, 

For  ttie  true  laurel  wreath  which  Rliiry  weaves 

iHof  ttietri-e  no  t>olt  of  thunder  cleavm. 

And  the  fiise  senihUnce  hut  diitfit^aced  nik  Inrow ; 

Yet  htilli  if  fniidW  suiM'rktilii)i\  K^'eves, 

Know  that  the  ifKtitn.nK  hani'tilit.i,  hilow 
Whate'er  it  itrikct:  —  vun  head  ia  doublv  uirred  now." 

C/ti/<i«i/«ni(<J,lr.  i.tl, 

Ii  1801,  the  remains  and  tomb  of  Ariosto  were  con- 
veied  witii  great  pomp  to  the  public  library;  and  here, 
•Uo,  are  his  manuscripts,  arm-cliair,  and  inkstand. 

Tussu  Is  aiiiither  of  the  glories,  but  lie  is  also  the 
shame,  of  Ferrara.  A  cell  in  the  lunatic  hospital  of  Sta. 
Anna,  about  9  paces  by  h  or  0,  and  7  it.  high,  ligiited  by 
■  grated  window,  is  shown  as  tiiat  in  which  the  author  of 
the  Uerusalfmme  t.iberata  vim  imnmred  from  March, 
1W9,  to  IXt-ember,  i.V*o,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  con- 
tiguous and  larger  apartment.  In  lAHt  liis  prison  was 
again  enlarged  ;  but  it  was  n»t  till  I. WO  that  he  was  set 
at  liberty,  at  the  intercession  of  the  duke  of  Mantua.  It 
Is  ditflcnit  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  this  ignnmlnions 
treatment  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  tlie  Italian  poets. 
The  npnioglsis  of  the  house  of  Kst6,  or  rather  of  the 
duke  Aipliunso,  bv  whom,  though  tlie  pretended  patron 
of  TasNO,  he  was  iinprisnned,  liave  stated  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  his  extravagances,  and  that  in  sliutling  him 
up  Alphonso  really  consulted  the  snli'ty  and  honour  of 
the  prisoner  I  (  TiralHiichi,  vil.  i'.tr>7.  Modena,  179'^ )  But, 
though  the  subject  tie  not  quite  free  from  dilHculty, 
thero  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  tiic  imiirisnnment  of 
Tasso  Is  as'.rlbaliie  to  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the 
duke,  who  took  this  method  of  avenging  some  unguariled 
expressions  of  the  iMiet,  proviikeil  liy  the  ungenerous 
treatment  he  had  recelviHl.  ( See  Scrani,  Vila  di  Tuiio, 
p.  Wi .  i  and  the  KitracU  from  Tativ'i  I.ftim,  p.  aH3. :  s«hi 
also  tlie  learned  etsav  on  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso  In 
8ir  John  ilubhouse  s  lUiutralium  itf  Childe  Haruid, 
pp.  f> — 82.) 

(luarinl.author  of  the  I'aitor  Pido,  the  cardinal  Ben- 
tlvogllo,  and  several  other  distinguished  persons,  were, 
also,  natives  of  Ferrara. 

From  a  small  town  Ferrara  liecaine  a  walled  city,  A.  n. 
<I70.  The  famliv  of  Ksti  pciisesied  it  first  as  chief  ma- 
gistrates, ami  literwarila  as  hereditary  sovereigns,  from 
almut  iliAO  to  I.'i97  ;  when,  on  tiie  death  of  its  lost  duke, 
and  the  extinctiun  of  the  male  line  n(  the  family,  it  was 
taken  pot  don  of  l>y  the  po|ie.  ruder  thu  French  rt- 
giine  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  ihp.  of  lluxo  I'o. 

FEKKOI.,  a  M'a-piirt  town  of  S|>aln,  on  thn  N.W. 
roast  »r  I'.nllcla.  prov.  Iletantoa.  nip.  of  a  Jnrisdlrtlon 
«f  luine  naiiie,,and  of  one  iif  the  3  natal  <le|iartnu'nls 
of  the  kingdom!  no  the  N  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Bflansita, 
«r  Cuniniia,  II  lu,  N.U,  (lie  latttT,  ana  V>  iu.  it.VV.  Cape  . 


FEZ. 

Ortegal ;  lat.  43°  ^  30"  N.,  long.  8°  W  W.    P„„ 
18384.  (Umano,  182C.)     The  harliour  of  Ferrol  Is  one Tf 
the  very  best  in  Kurojie  in  point  of  depth,  cjipadiy  anrl 
safety.    It  is  approached  by  a  strait  about  2  m.  in  leneMi 
and  in  its  narrowest  part  not  quite  a  quarter  of  am 
broad ;  this  channel,  which  has  from  8  to  1 1  fatlioini 
water,  will  only  admit  one  ship  at  a  time,  and  is  com 
manded  by  strong  forts  on  either  side.    The  tides  in  it 
run  so  strong  that  it  is  advisable  to  enter  or  le«vc  the 
harbour  an  hour  before  liigh  or  low  water.    The  town 
is  protected  on  the  land  side  by  strong  fortiflcatiims  ■  It 
Is  well   laid  out,  the  streets  mostly  intersecting  lii, 
otiier  at  right  angles  :  but  in  some  parts  tliey  urc  wl 
regular ;  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  fortllications  belns 
very  uneven.      It  has  2  hospitals,  3  large  ehunhi's  a 
monastery,  consistory,  a  good  prison,  academies  of  lia 
vigation  and  mathematliTcs  for  pilots,  &c.,  and  a  srljoui 
for  the  naval  education  of  seamen  ;  and  contains  tlic  re 
sidences  of  the  capt.iin  and  auditor-Kcnerai,  intemlani' 
and  superior  finaiuial  officer  of  the  department,  anil  of 
the  military  commandant,  who  is  also  the  supcrin'temlaiit 
of  police  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  comprises  the  adiacum 
town  of  La  GraQa.    On  tlie  E.  side  of  the  town  ,-ire  ti,. 
royal  arsenal  and  dockyard  ;  the  former  is  tlie  first  and 
largest  in  Spain,  and  used  to  be  furnished  with  all  necoi 
sary  stores  for  the  construction  of  the  navy  :  tho  docki 
rank  amongst  the  finest  in  Europe.    The  basin,  limhirli 
the  ships  are  laid  up,  is  of  great  extent  and  solid  work. 
manship,  and  every  sliip  has  its  separate  storphouw' 
The  naval  barracks  occupy  a  large  and  handsome  buildi 
ing,  and  afford  accommodation  for  6,000  men.    Six  hun- 
dred galley-slaves  are  (or  were)  employed  In  the  niost 
laborious  works  of  the  harbour.    This  port  beinn  in. 
tended  solely  for  the  royal  navy,  general  commerce  and' 
all  foreign  merchant  snips  are  excluded.     There  are 
however,  some  manufactures  of  hats,  paper,  leather' 
naval  stores,  hardware,  &c. ;   and  corn,  wine,  lirandr' 
vinegar,  pilchards,  and  herrings,  the  iiro<iuce  of  its  an 
fisheries,  &c.,  are  exported ;  and  salted  meat,  Krenrh 
English,  Irish,  Dutch,  Ike.  woollen,  linen,  and  other  fC 
brics  imimrtcd  ;  besides  itutianas  from  Catalonia,  anj 
silks  from  Valencia.     But  the  trade  of  the  town  ii  nrin. 
cipally  limited  to  the  supply  of  the  inhab  ,  the  navy,  and 
the  government  oflicers.     Prior  to  1752,  Ferrol  was  only 
a  fishing  liamlct,  frequented  by  coasting  vessels;  hut 
owing  to  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  it  lias  since  Imi 
made  the  chief  naval  station  of  Spain.    (ili%am,hi(. 
cionario  Geog.  de  EspaHa,  Stc.  Iv.  143,  144.  j  Tijuioi  Mod 
rrafi.,*c.)  ' 
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FEZ  (prouorly  Fai),  a  city  of  Morocco,  and,  next  lo 
Morocco  and  Meqiiinei,  the  principal  in  that  enipirr.  rap 
of  the  prov.,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the  inileiieinlent  kinii 
dnm  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  oi^ a/ iii(fur).'u. 
vernor.  It  is  singularly  and  beautifully  situated  In  a 
funnel.shiiiied  vidley  open  only  to  the  N.  and  N.K„  t|ic 
sloping  sides  of  which  arc  cotered  with  fielils, );ardrni, 
orange-groves,  and  orcliards,  98  m.  frmn  the  Atlantii] 
225  m.  N.E.  Morocco,  and  80  m.  S.E.  TaiiKief  lai' 
•ii^G'3"  N.,  long.  !>o  1'  19"  W.  Its  pop.  h,is  been  ury 
variously  estimated  ;  but,  according  to  (  oiiiit  (iraberirdc 
Ilemso,  the  resident  pop.  may  lje  estiinaleil  at  alKint 
8M,(I00,  of  whom  65,1X10  are  Moors  and  Arabs,  10,lii« 
Berbers  and  cognate  tribes,  !>,(I00  Jews,  and  4.IMKI  Nennri. 
It  consists  of  two  separate  towns.  Old  and  New  l'ei:tli« 
latter  standing  on  a  iielglit  and  overlooking  the  lurmrr. 
They  are  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  wliirli  Inrliide  a 
large  space  ;  and  at  liotii  its  V..  and  W.  extremitlfiare 
castles,  in  oneof  wiiicii  the  governor  at  present  rctijis. 
Tiie  H'lid-el-JulHir  (lllver  ol  Pearls),  an  iitMui'nl  (if  the 
SelKH),  winds  through  the  v.illey,  IrrlKiitiiiK  a  hit' 
portion  of  its  surface  and  turning  a  great  nninlicriif 
mills,  and  after  entering  Fei,  divides  Into  two  arnii, 
which  furnish  water  in  abundance  to  the  hoUM's  ami 
mosques.  Tiie  Old  (^ity  is  built  on  sloping  ground ;  it! 
streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  iinpaved,  and  In  vcl  v.iatlur 
excessively  dirty.  The  houses  are  lolly.  llHl-rnoled.  aiil 
biilit  around  coiirt-yarus  ;  their  liliTereiit  htoriei  mi  m\- 
rinmdeil  with  galleries  supported  on  rcili>iinades.  i'linr 
crocktnl,  leaning,  and  bidging  walls  are  pro|i|ied  n|i  hr 
others  which  stretch  at  dilll'rent  intervals  atrnsi  llio 
streets.  Tliese  cross-walls  are  perlnr.ntiii  by  ,inli«l 
passages,  nut  over  wide ;  ami  these  being  closed  at  iilKht. 
the  city  lieromes  divided  into  dilt'erent  cpiarters.  all  cum. 
munication  between  which  is  ellW'tiially  cut  iilT.  Il»' 
New  City,  calitnl  also  Mfrtiniil-iil-lieiila,  or  "  the  Uhilr 
Citv,"  founded  in  the  1,'lth  century,  is  somewhat  iKlttr 
laltf  out  and  built  than  thi-  old,  and  Is  siirrduiidrd  liy  liij« 
gardens:  It  contains  several  palares,  aiiioMK  uhlih  ii 
that  of  the  einiHTor,  some  piilillc  b.itlis,  and  irvcril 
toluraide  miHlern  hiiiKi's.  The  iniiierlai  pahue  (nirii 
a  considerable  extent  of  grounil ;  It  iius  n  iirial  num. 
lN>r  of  court-yards,  some  iil'  wlii'  h  Jire  only  ball  Ihililinl 
whiln  others  are  half  illlnplilaled.  Its  Inlcriur  ili'i 
not  exhibit  niih'ii  spieniioiir.  All  Id  y.  early  In  Ihr 
present  ceiilnry,  repurtK  tliat  tlie  c  alilint  In  whi'li 
the  sultau  usvit  to  rvcvivu  visiters  it  us  but  a  pvili 
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hmilshcd  room  15(1.  square,  while  the  office  of  the 
minister  was  a  miserable,  low,  damp  apartment  at  the 
liottom  of  a  small  staircase,  aliout  6  11.  long  by  8  ft.  wide, 
Md  without  any  other  furniture  than  an  old  carpet  1 
The  Jews  are  confined  to  the  New  City,  where  they  have 
1  svnaBORUe,  iind  are  obliged  to  keep  within  their  own 
nuarter  at  night.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  Yet  is 
?aid  in  the  16th  century  to  have  contained  as  many  as  700 
mosQUCS :  but  this  would  appear  to  be  a  gross  cxagge- 
Mtlon  •  at  present  the  city  contains  only  about  100.  All 
are  built  on  a  uniform  model :  they  consist  of  a  court- 
tard  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  on  the  S.  side  a  co- 
vered  square,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  Imunding  which 
fh  vo  is  a  niche,  where  the  imavt  places  himself  to  direct 
the  nraycrs,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  latter  a 
nulDit  The  chief  mosque,  called  El  Carubin,  was  erected 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  It  has  a  greater 
number  of  arches  than  the  large  mosque  of  Tangier, 
many  gates,  and  upwards  of  300  nlllars,  and  In  Its  court 
there  are  '2  handsome  fountains.    Tills  mosque  can  boast 
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the  faithful  can  enter  Fez  without  express  leave  from 
the  emperor.  (Graherg  tif  llenisu  ;  Specc/ifo  deW  Imp. 
di  Morocco,  pp.  47—49. ;  Chcnifr,  Morocco,  vol.  i.j  Mod, 
Trav.,  vol.  xxi.,  ^c.) 

FEZZAN  (an  Phasania  licgio,  and  the  country  of 
the  Garamantes),  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  imme- 
diately .S.  of  Tripoli,  to  which  pachalic  it  is  tributary. 
It  is  supposed  to  reach  from  about  2.1*  to  31  deg.  N.  lat., 
and  from  about  the  12th  to  the  16th  deg.  K.  long.  But 
its  boundaries  arc  ill  defined,  and  Us  area  and  pop.  are 
alike  uncertain.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Horneman  at  no  more  than  from  70,000  to 
7.'i,000.  Vezzan  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  oasis, 
or  cultivable  tract,  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  by 
which  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides ;  having  W.  the 
country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  S.  and  E.  that  of  the 
Tibboos.  A  portion  of  it  consists  of  an  extensive  valley 
bounded  by  an  irregular  circle  of  mountains  on  all  sides 
except  the  \V.,  where  It  opens  into  the  desert ;  but  a  great 
part  of  the  mountainous  region  to  the  E.,  as  well  as  of 
the  desert  to  the  W.  and  S.,  are  nomin.tlly  included  In 
its  territory.  Tne  Gib-el-Assond,  or  Black  Harntsch, 
mountains  (iin.  Mont  Aler),  the  White  Haratsch,  and 


of  the  singularity  of  having  a  covered  pl.iee  for  women 
who  may  choose  to  participate  in  the  public  prayers  — a 

circumstance  unique  in  Mohainmcd.-in  places  of  worship.  _  _  _ ..^ 

It  has  been  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices    other  ranges,  intersect  the  country  generally  in   the 
of  its  kind  in  Africa ;  but  All  Bey  says,  that  it  is  upon  the  |  direction  of  N.W.  to  S.E.    None  of  these  ranges,  how- 


whole  a  heavy  and  mean  structure,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
oreat  mosque  of  Cordova.  Its  minaret  contains  some 
cloclis  globes,  and  astronomical  Instruments,  brought 
from  Europe  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  — and  a 
library ;  but,  from  having  been  abandoned  to  dust  and 
damn  most  of  the  instruments  and  books  have  b<'come 
useless.  The  most  iVequented  mosque  is  th.it  of  Mulcy 
Vdrls  the  founder  of  Yet :  It  contains  the  sepulchre  of 
that  prince,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  It  is  thereby  In- 
vested  is  so  great,  that  It  affords  perfect  security  to  a  cri- 
minal guilty  of  even  high  treason.  Its  minaret  is  the 
linest  and  highest  in  the  city  j  it  contains  many  European 
.irtlclcs  of  mechanism.  Public  baths  are  numerous  in 
Kez  and  some  of  them  are  very  good.  There  are  also 
some  tolerably  convenient  inns,  though  their  outward 
amearance  Is  not  prepossessing.  The  numlier  of  shops, 
viewed  externally,  would  almost  warrant  tho  belief  that 
Fc!  contained  4  times  Its  actual  pop.  ;  but  most  of  them 
arc  mere  "  stalls  with  just  room  enough  for  a  sedentary 
Mcor  who  never  moves ;  and  for  the  packets  that  are 
heaned  round  him,  to  which  lie  points  as  passengers 
arrive"  (Chenicr,  1.77.)  Each  street  is  devoted  to  a 
ipiiarate  trade  j  and  It  Is  seldom  that  more  than  one  spe- 
cies of  goods  Is  sold  In  a  single  shop.  The  markets  arc 
rilentlfully  supplied  ;  and  provisions  are  bntli  good  and 
cheap.  The  cilmate  Is  oppressively  hot  In  summer ;  in 
the  winter  the  thermometiT  often  tails  to  40^  Ealir.,  and 
the  average  height  of  the  barometer  is  27  in.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  almost  always  damp  and  misty ;  and  the  situ- 
ation is  considered  unhealthy  (CAinn'r) ;  the  New  City 
ii,  however,  much  less  so  than  the  Old. 

During  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  in  .Spain,  and  e«- 
iwiaily  on  their  expulsion  from  that  kingdom,  many 
Mohammeilans  sought  an  asylum  at  Fez,  taking  with 
them  new  manners,  arts,  and  knowledge.  They  intro- 
duced the  Spanish  method  of  dressing  and  dyeing  goat 
and  sheep  skins  red  and  yellow  (forming  tlie  leather 
then  called  Cordovan,  but  now  Morocco),  as  well  aa  the 
manufacture  of  milled  woollen  fabrics.  The  forego- 
ing articles  are  still  manulacturcd  at  I-ez,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, gauzes,  silks,  sashes,  gold  and  silver  stufli,  jew- 
cilery,  slijipers,  girdles,  saddlery,  woollen  haiks,  fine 
carpets,  coarse  linen  fabrics,  arms,  copper  goods,  and 
earthenware,  The  trade  with  the  adjacent  country  is 
liilsk  ;  and  twire  a  year  caravans  go  from  this  city  across 
the  desert  to  TImbuctoo.  ,     ,     , 

Fez  has  been  always  considered  one  of  the  nrlncljial 
seats  of  Mohammedan  learning.  There  are  scliools  at- 
tached to  many  of  the  mosques  !  of  these,  seven  are  coii- 
shiereil  superior  to  the  rest :  and  in  these  a  mlxeil  jargon 
of  religion,  morality,  legislation,  physics,  metaphysics, 
geometry,  astrology,  alchemy,  and  medicine  Is  taught, 
iirinelpally  nut  ol'  the  Koran,  and  the  works  of  I'.uclld, 
I'toleiny,  and  Aristotle.  There  are  si-veral  hosnitals,  the 
largest  of  which  is  appropriated  to  lunatics.  I'hc  mili- 
tary government  of  the  city  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Ami/; 
the  civil  and  judicial  authority  Is  exercised  by  a  cadi ; 
and  a  minuter,  entitled  nl  violostm,  fixes  the  price  of 
provisions,  mul  ilecldes  all  points  that  arise  on  this 
liraneh  of  the  public  service. 

(lid  Fen  w,i»  loiindi'd  In  7!i:i  liy  Edrls  II.,  a  descemlnnt 
of  Midianmiecl,  and  conliniied  the  can.  of  an  Inilep. 
kingdnin  till  1M8,  when  it  was,  logilfier  with  Its  ter- 
ritnrv,  romiuercd,  ami  annexed  to  Morocco.  Alter  a 
perliiil  of  decline.  It  again  rose  to  prosperity  on  the  ruins 
of  the  MnnrMi  kingdom  of  Cordova  i  and  Its  pop.  be- 
rnme  alb'niards  still  farther  augineiited,  by  reason  of 
the  cillels  of  riillip  II.  against  the  Mohammedans.  It 
has  lieen  always  held  so  sacreil  by  the  Arabs  and  others, 
that  when  llie  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  were  Interrupted  in 
the  Huh  ceiilnrv.  the  western  Mosh'uis  jonrneyeillo  Fez, 
•I  Ihc  eastern  did  tu  Jvius.ilcni  ;  and  even  now  none  Imt 


ever,  is  of  any  remarkabld  height ;  the  first  named,  in 
the  N.  of  Fezzan,  Is  no  more  th.in  about  1,200  or  ^.VIO 
ft.  in  elev.itlon,  and  the  hllh  elsewhere  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  be  only  from  lUO  to  C<)0  ft.  high.  Their 
tops  are  in  general  tabular ;  a  few  only  h.ive  conical 
pe,tks.  Basalt  is  one  of  their  princlpai  constituents, 
and  cspecLilly  in  the  Black  Mountains  t  where,  however, 
the  lower  stratum  of  all  the  hills  is  Invariably  limestone, 
mixed  with  a  reddish  clay.  Calcareous  formations, 
containing  many  shells,  are  generally  predominant ;  the 
other  chief  geological  rocks  are  porphyritlc  clay  slate, 
aluminous  schist,  and  sandstone,  frequently  Intermixed 
with  beds  of  clay.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  sand,  beneath  wlilch,  in  some  places,  vol- 
canic  substances  have  been  found.    Salt  and  nitre  fre- 

auently  eflSorcsce  on  the  soil,  and  Impregnate  m.iny  of 
ie  small  hikes.  There  Is  no  river  or  rivulet  through- 
out the  country ;  fresh  water  is  procured  by  digging  to 
variable  depths,  but  at  most  to  about  8  or  10  feet  under 
ground,  when  a  plentiful  supply  Is  obtained.  Rain  li 
very  rare,  and  descends  only  in  small  quantities.  Tho 
heat  in  summer  Is  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree,  not 
only  to  fore  Igners  but  to  the  natives,  rising  sometimei 
to  1:13°  F'ahr. ;  the  cold  In  winter  Is  also  sharper  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude,  the  thermometer 
descending  occasionally  to  below  50°,  and  accompanied 
with  piercing  blasts  from  the  N.;  added  to  which, 
furious  tempests  frequently  occur,  overwhelming  (.ira- 
vans  of  travellers  with  the  sands  of  the  desert.  Tlin 
climate  of  Mourzouk  and  various  other  places  is  de- 
cidedly unhealthy.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  sur. 
face  is  under  culture,  and  that  only  in  the  valleys, 
where  sufficiently  watered.  Wheat  Is  raised  ;  but 
maize  and  barley  are  the  grains  on  which  the  inha. 
bitants  chiefly  (fepend  for  subsistence,  and  these  aro 
not  grown  In  siiHicient  qunntiUes  for  their  supply. 
I'ot  herbs  and  garden  vegetables  are  plentiful,  parti, 
culariy  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  and  garlic;  these, 
however,  as  well  as  most  of  the  corn,  are  raised  only  In 

f;ardens  near  the  towns,  which  are  watered  with  great 
abour  from  brackish  wells.    Dates  arc  the  staple  prn> 
duct,  and  the  tax  on  the  date  trc<>s    Is  an  Important 
source  of  the  public  revenue.    I'lgs,  pomegranates,  ju- 
jubes, fiC,  aro  also  grown.     The  rearing  of  domestlo 
animals  Is  little  attr  ntled  to  :  goats  arc  the  most  numer- 
ous ;  and  In  the  .S.  there  arc  llueks  of  hairy  broad.ttlled 
sheep,  of  n  light  brown  colour.    liurned  cattle  arc  tu  lio 
found  In  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  there  only  In 
small  numbers ;  beef  is  rarely  eaten,  except  by  the  rich. 
Horses  are  few,  the  most  laborious  kinds  of  work  liciiiR 
chiclly  performed  by  asses.  Camels  are  used  for  travelling 
and  tne  conveyance  of  goods  ;  but  these  animals  are  dear, 
and  only  kept  by  large  merchants,  or  other  wealthy  indi- 
viduals.   Dates  form  the  principal  foiMl  of  all  domestic 
animals.  They  also  com|iose  the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
pop.,  the  luxuries  of  life,  even  in  the  cap.,  b«'ing  very  II- 
niitid  \  and,  in  fact,  the  necessaries  of  life,  generally 
speaking,  are  so  scanty,  that,  to  designate  a  rich  man,  the 
conimuu  expression  is,  "  he  cats  bread  and  meat  every 
day."     This  state  <d'  things  Is,  of  course,  mainly  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  the  Inhah.,  many  of  wlumi  do  not,  for 
months  logetlier.  taste  com  ;  when  olilaiiied,  lliey  make 
U  Into  It  jMiste  called  asirda.     Bread  Is  badly  made,  and 
baked  In  ovens  of  clay,  phintcd  in  hides  in  the  earth,  and 
heated  by  burning  eiiibers.    Fowls,  geese,  ducks,  &c.,  are 
scarce.  In  consequence  of  the  sovereign  having  appro* 
iirlati'd  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  for  his  own  use. 
Butter  Is  brought  In  goats'  skins  from  Tripidl,  and  U 
very  dear.  Tobacco,  niixeil  Willi  lioiin.  Is  very  gener^illy 
rliewcd  by  tho  wonien.  as  well  as  liy  the  men  :  snioklUR 
Is  r.ilher  confini  il  to  the  opulent,  mild  tobacco  and  inpes 
being  dear  ;  but  all  the  men,  though  piufestrdly  MulKun- 
J  11  U 
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medans,  drink  largely  of  Intoxicating  llquori,  obtained 
from  datea.  The  principal  wild  animals  met  with  in  the 
country  are  the  lion,  panther,  hyena,  jackal,  tiger  cat, 
immenie  herdi  of  bunaloes,  &c. ;  and  among  birds,  vul- 
tures, falcons  and  other  rapacious  species,  ostriches,  and 
bustards.  From  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
which  supply  Its  commerce,  are  derived  a  great  part  of 
what  wealth  Feszan  possesses.  There  are  a  few  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  Implements,  coarse  woollen 
fabrics,  carpets,  and  Morocco  leather ;  but  llorneman 
could  not  nnd  throughout  Monrzouk  n  single  artificer 
•kilful  in  any  trade  or  work.  *'  The  smith  fashions  with- 
out distinction  every  metal  Into  every  form  :  the  same 
man  who  forges  shoes  for  the  sultan's  horses,  makes 
rings  for  his  princesses."  Capt.  Lyon,  however,  re- 
marks that  some  work  in  gold  and  silver  is  executed  with 
much  skill,  considering  the  badness  of  their  tools  ;  and 
every  man  is  capablt;  of  acting  as  a  carpenter  or  mason. 
The  wood  being  that  of  the  date  tree,  and  tlie  houses 
being  built  of  mud,  little  taste  or  skill  are  displayed. 
Much  deference  is  paid  to  tlic  artists  in  leather  or 
metals,  who  arc  called,  par  excellence,  tta,  or  master, 
as,  Iron-master,  leather-master,  &c.  The  shuttle  Is 
unknown,  and  woollen  cloths  arc  made  by  the  wo- 
men with  the  hand  only.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  people  is  commerce  and  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Fezzan  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  situation, 
which  renders  it  a  grand  depAt  fur  the  commerce  carried 
on  between  N.  and  (Antral  Afrfca.  The  communication 
«f  Egypt  as  well  as  Barbary  with  the  vast  countries  to  the 
E.  and  8.  of  the  Niger,  centres  almost  entirely  in  Monr- 
zouk. Tliither  an  annual  caravan  sets  out  (or  did  in  the 
time  of  Horneman)  from  Cairo,  reaching  its  destination 
in  about  40  days.  From  Tripoli  to  Monrzouk  the  journey 
usually  occupies  about  25  or  27  days.  Of  the  caravans  to 
the  S.,  the  princip.il  are  those  to  Bomou,  with  which 
country  Fezzan  maintains  a  regular  and  extensive  com- 
municition,  and  the  cap.  of  which  travellers  reach  in 
about  M  days.  Other  caravans  go  to  Cassina,  wliich 
journey  occupies  GO  days  ;  and  a  few  proceed  still  further 
ii.,  crossing  the  mountains  to  Ashantee.  "  The  arrival 
of  the  great  caravans  forms  a  sort  of  jubilee  in  the  cities 
of  Fezzan;  and  on  reaching  Mourzouk,  they  find  tlic 
lovereign  seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  outside  the  city,  to 
receive  them."  Male  and  fem.ilc  slaves  from  Bornou 
and  the  adjacent  8.  countries,  gold  dust  from  tliu  b<inks 
of  the  Niger,  copper,  senna  from  Aijadcz,  civet,  tiger- 
skins,  dyed  leather,  and  some  kinds  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, are  the  chief  imports  from  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
which,  together  with  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  Ac,  arc  for- 
warded to  Il.irbary  and  Kg>'pt  to  l>e  exchanged  for  pro- 
visions, and  tlie  manufactures  of  Kurope  and  the  bast. 
Many  of  tlie  latter  are  re-exported  to  tlie  8.,  including 
fire-arms,  gunpowder,  sabres,  knives,  glass,  paper,  beads. 
Imitations  of  coral,  toys,  and  European  manufactures  of 
a  great  variety  of  kinds,  tobacco,  snuff,  &c.  The  articles 
or  clothing  imported  from  the  N.  are  principally  muslins 
(partly  from  India),  striped,  blue,  and  white  calicoes, 
woollen  cloth,  and  worsted  caps.  Salt  and  dates  are, 
however,  tlic  principal  artUles  expnrte<l  to  the  S. ;  tlie 
quantity  of  tlic  former  lieing  estimated  at  3UU  or  400  camel 
loads. 

The  People  are  very  mixed  ;  in  the  N.  many  are  Arabs, 
In  the  .S.  they  are  clilelly  Negroes.  The  Fezianeers,  who 
compose  the  mass  of  tlie  pop.,  appear  Intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  though  more  Inclining  to  the  latter  type. 
Their  colour  is  block  ;  they  are,  according  to  most  aii- 
*>ioritii-«,  tolerably  well  formed ;  but  neither  sex  has 
handaunie  features.  Tliey  have  a  very  peculiar  cast  of 
rountentu'.L'e,  which  diitliiguislies  them  from  other 
blacks  ;  their  cheek-bones  are  higher  and  more  pro- 
minent, faces  flatter,  notes  less  depressed,  and  n.oio 
peaked  at  the  tip  than  in  the  negro ;  eyes  generally 
(mall ;  lins  protuberant,  and  somewhat  tliiik  ;  teeth 
good;  hair  liicliniHl  to  be  woolly,  hut  not  completely 
iriisled.  They  arc  said  to  lie  cheerful,  and  fond  of 
dancing  and  music,  and  not  prone  to  sudden  anger,  nor 
revengeful ;  but  are  at  the  same  time  selliih,  devoid  of 
hospitality,  insincere,  and  wholly  destitute  of  either  phy- 
sical or  mental  energy  or  enterprise.  The  Aralii,  in 
person  and  dispoiitioii,  are  much  the  same  as  elsewhere; 
and  are  greatly  superior  to  tlie  Frtzanecrs  in  activity 
and  cleanliness.  In  Mnuriouk  there  are  some  white 
families,  detcendiHl  from  the  Mamelukes,  whose  designa- 
tion they  are  very  proud  of  preserving.  The  court,  and 
upper  classes  of  Feziaii  dreis  inoitly  in  the  costume  of 
Tripoli ;  the  lower  orders  wear  a  large  shirt  of  white  or 
blue  cotton,  with  long  loose  sleeves,  troiiiers  of  the 
same,  and  sandals  iif  camel's  hide  ;  and  on  Fridays  they 
perhaps  adil  a  tiirlian,  ami  appear  in  yellow  slip|iers. 
The  wiiinen  plait  their  hair,  (iiti'ii  mixing  It  with  black 
wmil ;  Ihey  use  griiit  iiuanllllrn  nf  nil  and  pi'rfiinies ;  and 
those  who  ran  afford  It,  load  .'heiiitelves  profusely  with 
armleti,  anklets,  and  othrr  i.nnderoiit  ornaments  of 
giild,  silver,  nipper.  Iron,  iviii  ',  gl.'i«s.  hum.  he  ,  to- 
gether with  oirnellaiis,  iixatc n,  lM'ail<,  <iir;il,  .Vr.  Hnth 
(exes  have  a  •ingiilar  cii'ituni  uf  itulliiig  (lielr  nostrils 
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with  a  twisted  leaf  of  onloni  or  clover.  The  liabltsnf 
all  clasiei  are  said  to  be  debauched  and  profliKate  in  thn 
extreme.  ™ 

The  Government  Is  In  the  hands  of  a  chief  who  ex 
ercises  unlimited  power  within  his  own  territory,  wlierii 
he  has  the  title  of  tttllan,  though  in  addressing  his  sudc 
rior,  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  lie  assumes  only  that  otsheit 
His  revenues  are  derived  from  taxes  on  slaves,  mer 
chandlzc,  date  plantations,  gardens,  and  other  citivateii 
lands ;  from  fines  and  requisitions,  duties  on  foreien 
trade,  and  the  crown  domains,  salt  pools,  natron  lakes 
&c.  For  every  slave,  great  or  small,  lie  receives,  on  their 
entering  his  dominions,  2  .Spanish  dollars  ;  and  in  some 
yeari  the  number  of  slaves  amount  to  4,00(1.  On  the 
sale  of  every  slave,  I-4tli  of  the  purchase  money  goes  to 
the  sultan,  in  addition  to  which  lie  receiies  adollaranda 
half  per  head,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4,(K)0,  gives  alone 
6,000  dollars  annually.  The  tax  on  a  camel's  load  of  oil 
or  butter  entering  the  country,  is  7  dollars ;  on  a  load  of 
beads,  copper,  or  hardware,  4  dollars ;  and  on  one  of 
clothing,  3  dollars.  All  Arabs  who  buy  dates,  pay  I  dolUr 
duty  on  each  load  :  and  above  3,000  loads  are  aiinuallv 
sold  to  them.  Date-trees  (with  a  few  exceptions)  are 
taxed  at  1  dollar  for  every  200,  and  those  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  cap.  alone  yield  the  sultan  an  ;»nnual  nrol 
fit  of  10,000  dollars.     The  trees,  which  are  his  priv,ite 

firoperty,  produce  about  6,000  camel-loads  of  dates,  each 
oad  about  400  lbs.  weight,  nnd  which  may  be  rstiniatni 
to  fetch  18,000  dollars.  He  is  entitled  to  l-.'itli  of  a! 
sheep  or  goats  ;  every  garden  pay«  1  -lOth  of  the  corn  i; 
produces.  Kach  town  pays  a  certain  sum  whieli  ,1 
together,  may  tie  averageii  at  4,000  dollars.  He  sends  uut 
private  parties  for  slaves  ;  and  has  alone  the  privilege  lo 
sell  horses,  which  he  buys  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the 
Arabs,  and  realises  a  large  profit  from,  by  obtaining 
slaves  for  them  In  exchange.  If  a  man  die  chiidiesj 
the  sultan  inlierits  a  great  part  of  his  property.  'I'here 
arc  various  other  ways  in  which  ho  extorts  money.  Tlie 
c.idi,  and  other  state  officers,  tlie  ministers  of  religion 
&c.,  arc  supported  by  hinds  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  All 
the  servants  of  the  sultan  are  maintained  by  the  i/ulilir ' 
and  he  has  no  money  to  pay,  except  to  the  p,Tslia  n't 
Tripoli.  The  tribute  was  to  the  amount  of  about 
1, '1,000  dollars  a  year,  till  a  quarrel  between  the  tuo  so. 
vereigns  broke  out  some  years  ago ;  since  whiih,  lt  |„j 
been  much  lees.  It  Is  paid  in  gold,  senna,  slaves,  Ke 
and  an  embassy  is  annually  sent  for  it  by  the  pacha.  Tlic 
armed  force  of  Fezzan  may  usually  amount  lo  ri,lMlO  men ' 
but  in  time  of  war,  all  who  arc  able  to  bear  arms  are 
calit>d  out,  and  in  this  way  a  tumultuary  force  uf  froij 
15,000  to  20,000  men  has  sometimes  been  rai.se<i. 

The  cities  and  tuwns  of  Fezzan  are  said  to  exceed  IW- 
hut  the  largest  has  not  more,  perhaps,  than  .'I.IXKJ  Inhit,' 
The  princiiial  are  Mourzouk  tlie  cap.,  .Sockna,  Selia 
lloon,  W'auaii,  &c.  Mourzouk  stands  In  lat.  M^  .'t|'' 
N.,  long.  l!>^  52'  E.  It  is  surroundixl  with  well-built 
mud  walls,  at  least  '20  ft.  high,  with  round  biittressti 
loopholes  for  musketry,  and  gates  wide  eiuiugh  to  ailimt 
a  laden  camel.  Fop.  alwut  2,.'>(I0.  The  street  of  entranre 
is  about  300  yards  long,  by  100  broad,  and  leiuistothe 
sultan's  castle,  an  immense,  but  irregular  edilice.  built 
of  mud,  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  In  Mourzouk  there  ,ire 
said  to  be  16  mosques;  but  most  of  them  are  imall. 
Sockna  Is  situated  in  a  plain,  on  the  road  between  tlie 
cap.  and  Tripoli.  It  is  walled,  and  iiiny  contain  iM 
Innab.  derma  has  been  considered,  but  uitlioiit  suili. 
ciciit  evidence,  lo  be  tlie  an.  Uaratna.  No  amii|ultie! 
have  been  discovered  in  it  ;  though,  in  various  parts I'f 
the  country,  remains  lielonging  to  the  Human  and  sut. 
teqiient  periods  are  frequently  met  with. 

'The  country  of  the  (larainaiitcs  was  conquernl  liy  the 
Itomani  under  (.'oruclius  Italbiis,  soon  alliT  the  I  hrisiian 
era.  In  the  7tli  century  it  fell  under  the  domiiilnnoltliF 
Arabs  ;  but  in  I3(M)  a  portion  of  it  was  tributary  to  |li>' 
Soudan  state  of  Kiinem.  Soon  altiTwanls  a  lamily  nf 
the  .S'Arr(/t  (drscenilaiits  of  Mohammed)  took  possestiiii 
of  it,  and  held  it  till  IH||,  when  the  hey  Miikiii  iMirimi 
the  throne.  (I)cnhnm  *  l'lnpperltm,'fnw.  in  .Ijiiiii, 
Ouriney,  Lyon,  /till  hie,  llorneman,  lie. ) 

FIE.SOI.K  (an.  h'a-sulu'),  in  uiitiquity  a  rnnsidrrabli' 
city  of  Ktruria  ;  now  a  snuill  tlioiigli  cilclirated  vill.igeif 
t'entral  Italy,  grand  duiliy  of  Tusciny,  |iro>.  IhirriUT, 
on  a  pre<'ipltously  steep  hill  roinmamiliiLi  11  lineilin  A 
the  I  at  il  /I mo,  4  m.  N.F.  Kliireiice.  I'hc  face  of  ihr 
hill  is  cut  into  a  gradntlnll  of  narrow  terraces,  eiulcvii 
in  a  trellis  of  vines,  wiii  faced  with  Innse  ttinie  «all<.  h 
has  a  cathedral,  a  bcniiiiary,  and  niiiiiirmis  ci'iintri 
houses  iH'loiigIng  to  the  citizens  of  the  'I'liscan cajiijl. 
It  it  first  niitlced  by  I'olyliius  in  hit  accoiiiil  nf  tlicurly 
wart  iH'tween  the  CniiU  and  the  llninai's.  Il«a>l:i' 
head-quarterH  of  (Catiline,  wlio  retired  tliither  nllirlLo 
discovery  of  lilt  coinplriH  y.  Near  it.  In  iu:\  «,i>  r  iijli 
tlie  iatt  great  luittle  giiliiid  liy  tlie  llinn.iiiN  In  ll.ily.  11 
wlilcli  Stillclio  di'feated  Kadagalsus  and  the  IIiuk.'  In 
1010,  the  Finn  ntliii'H  diininiitli'd  and  runml  rie»nb'.  u  I 
enlargi'it  their  own  rlly  ullli  tome  of  Iti  in.iteriali;  In 
the  ruins  of  a  few  uf  its  aiicii'llt  buildings  arc  ilill  viiillf, 
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•Mcularly  those  of  iti  Etruscan  wallt,  and  of  a  vait 
Sltheatrc  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.    (.Ram. 

Mi  ii  44. ;  Cramer's  An.  Italy,  i.  177.) 
**  FIFE    a  marlt.  co.  of   Scotland,  consisting  of  the 
„in.iil'a  lying  between  tho  Frith  of  Forth  on  the  S., 
Kfierman  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  Frith  of  Tay 
"i  the   N  :    having  on   the  W.  the   cos.  of  Perth. 
l^nrnss    and   Clackmannan.     Area,  300,800  acres,  of 
I,  ch  more  than  two  thirds  are  cultivated.    This  la  one 
f  the  best  situated  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Scotch 
rounties.  exhibiting  everv  variety  of  surface  and  soil 
...Im  the  mountain  to  the  level  plain,  and  from  moss  and 
''»«  to  the  nnest  loams.    The  Lomond  hills,  on  its  W. 
SrSr  attain  to  an  elevation  of  about  1720  ft.  above  the 
wpl  of  the  sea.    The  E.  and  S.E.  part,  of  the  county 
'rcomDaratively  level  and  fertile;   and  the  district. 
'  iinil  X  ''  How  of  Fife,''itravcrsed  by  the  Eden,  is 
.rtiriilarlv  well  cultivated  and  productive.    There  is  a 
S^™  deal  of  moor  land  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  county  along 
?h   V  and  S.  borders  of  Kinross-sliire,  and  between  the 
utter  and  Dunfermline ;  but  it  is  gradually  being  brought 
n.ipr  tillage.    Climate  dry  and  good,  having  been  ma- 
Triillv  improved  by  drainage  and  extended  cultivation. 
(•n  u'rallv  speaking,  the  soil  is  superior ;  and  both  arable 
■wi  stock  husbandry  are  well  understood  an-  successfully 
IVtked     All  the  new  improvements  in  drainage  and 
Fn  aariailturc  liave  been  Introduced  into  tlie  county, 
hiih  has   in  consequence,  been  wonderfully  improved. 
"  Bv  the  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  especially  by  the 
liiwf  al  employment  of  draining,  the  land  ha<  been  brought 
„^n  the  highest  state  of  culti»ation ;  and  grounds,  which 
in  vears  ago  would  Ijave  been  thought  good  for  nothing, 
1«  now  seen  waving  with  the  richert  harvests     The 
hniiscs  of  the  peasantry  are  now  equal  to  what  those  of 
ihe  farmers  were  then  ;  and  the  mansions  of  the  latter 
Inrnass  both  in  appearance  and  comfort^uch  as  the 
3lcr  proprietors  formerly  possessed.    The  condition 
f  the  neople  is  much  improved.    Tea  has  become  a 
^l.«  article  of  consumption.     Their  superior  clothing 
forms  another  striking  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the 
«.Asantry."    (New    Statist.   Ace.   of  Scotland,  §  F\fe, 
•^  wi\l4  1  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  is  well  known,  and 
f«  me  of  tlie  most  valuable  of  the  Scotch  breeds.    Pro- 
nwtvis  more  subdivided  in  this  than  in  most  Scotch 
miinties     Farms  vary  in  siie  from  60  to  600  acres :  leases 
fnr  19  vears,  and  corn  rents,  general :  average  rent  of 
and  In  1810.  22*.  Sd.  an  acre.    No  county  alTords  finer 
situations  for  building,  or  is  better  wooded,  or  has  a 
ireater  number  of  gentlemen's  seats.    Coa  and  lime  are 
both  abundant,  and  are  largely  exported.     1  he  linen  ma- 
nut'acturcis  carried  on  very  extensively  at  Dunfermline, 
Kirkcaldv,  Dysart,  and  other  towns.      A  considerable 
rn  mber  of  people  in  the  smaller  towns  round  the  coast 
delve  a  subsistence  from  fishing.   Principal  river.  Eden 
And  Leven.    Principal  towns,  Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy, 
St  Andrew's  (a  city),  &c.  Fife  contains  13  royal  burghs, 
«i  niirishes,  and  a  university,  St.  Andrew's.    It  may  be 
JaHo  return  4  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  vli..  1. for  the 
county 
Cupar, 

W.'dlrtrict"of  boroughsi' Ihcludlng'lnverkeithing,  I)un. 
fermllne.  Qucensferry,  Culross,  and  Stirling,  of  which 
the  last  two  do  not  belong  to  the  county.  Itcglstcred 
el^to  s  for  the  county.  In  IKW-S'.t,  S.'.lW.  In  IH31,  Fife 
had  '^0,712  Inhab.  houses,  28,W14  families,  and  12M,M!» 
inhab   of  whom  60,781  were  males,  andfiH,05H  females. 

FUi'l'AC,  a  town  of  France,  d^p.  Lot,  rap.  arrond., 
on  adMllvlty  beside  the  Cele,  31  m.  N.E.  Cahors.  Pop. 
(IMfi)  4«iO.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
wooded  and  vine.clad  hills,  iiitersiiersed  with  numcrou. 
haliitalions  and  abrupt  rocky  heights ;  but  the  town  Is 
cenerally  lll-huilt,  and  its  str.-cts  narrow,  rriiokcd,  and 
dirty.  It  was  formerly  encompassed  by  ramparts  arid 
ditches,  but  these  were  demolldied  in  1622,  and  on  y 
some  traces  of  them  exist.  It  is  said  to  owe  «•  o"Kln 
to  a  Uenwiictlne  monastery,  established  here  in  JM  by 
I'epin  le  Urcf.  The  church  of  this  ancient  abbey  Is 
remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  its  architecture  ;  it  has 
I  dome  surmounted  by  n  spire,  together  upwards  of 
J5»  ft.  in  height.  At  the  K.  and  W.  extremities  of  the 
town  are  two  iilielisks,  called  niguiUet,  a.  to  the  origin 
of  which  several  fabulous  stories  are  afloat.  'Ihese  are 
iiitapiiial,  anil  upwards  of  Nl  II.  In  height ;  and  appi  ar 
to  have  ln'cn  iiiteinlcil  to  siipnort  lanterns.  I'igeac  oiin- 
lains  numerims  ancient  lnilUiings.  among  which  Is  the 
castle  of  llah'Ine,  an  edlllce  of  great  extent  and  solidity, 
.nd  iirlitinally  a  place  of  some  strength  ;  It  is  now  used 
as  a  hall  of  jiisliie.  It  has  a  court  of  primary  jurisdic- 
tion, a  cimimimal  college,  and  a  school  of  design  ;  and 
has  maimfaetiires  of  lliien  and  cotton  fabrics,  ilyelng 
houses,  tanneries,  Ac,  and  some  traile  In  wines  and  calth  . 

lIsiiflVriilKreallv  In  the  rellKlous  wars  of  the  llitli  cen- 
tury.   It  was  the  hirth. place  of  CliampiilliuU,  the  Kgyp- 

tlan  traveller.    ( Ihiiin.  art.  I.<it,  /(i\ ) 
FKH'KUAS.alimnof  Spain nrlbe  N.E.  extremity 

ufthcklnijdum,  Catalonia,  pi  ov.  licionu,  on  the  road  lie- 
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to  return  4  mems.  to  tlie  M.  of  c.  vu.,  i  lorinc 
tv  1  for  the  E.  district  of  boroughs,  or  those  of 
T  St  Andrews,  &c.i  I  for  the  Dysart  district.  In- 
ng  those  of  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  &c. ;  and  1  for  the 


tween  Perpfgnan  and  Barcelona,  7 1  m.  N.N.E.  the  latter : 
lat.420|6'l"N.;long.2''57'3<t"E.  Pop.7,4!».  (Miltono, 
1826.)  It  i.  "  an  ugly  straggling  '.own,"  situated  In  the 
middle  of  a  plain  on  which  an  abundance  of  olive  trees 
are  grown.  Like  almost  all  Spanish  towns,  it  has  it* 
square  (plata) ;  the  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  but  th« 
house.  Ill-built.  It  ha.  a  parish  church,  three  convent., 
an  hospital, barracks,  with  a  small  garrison,  custom-houw, 
post-house,  &c.  There  are  two  inns ;  but  Mr.  Inglii 
says  of  the  one  which  he  visited  in  1830 :— "  it  is  singular 
that  in  a  town  so  near  the  frontier,  it  should  still  be,  in 
all  respects,  the  Spanish  potndo— it  is  ]u.t  ai  little 
French  a.  the  posada  of  Marcia  or  Andalusia :  the  fire 
still  blazes  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  coffee  and  tea  are 
unattainable  ;  and  meat  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  inn,  but 
in  the  market."  (11.  pp.  305,  306.)  About  three  furlongi 
W.N.W.  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  or  castle  of  San 
Fernando,  constructed  at  an  Immense  cost,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
fortresses  In  Europe ;  it  stands  on  a  little  eminence,  com- 
manding the  whole  plain  ;  all  the  approaches  to  it  are 
undermined,  and  every  building  within  It  is  bomb-proof. 
Its  form  is  an  Irregular  pentagon  ;  the  walls  are  oi^  free- 
stone, and  very  thick ;  the  moats  deep  and  wide ;  its  ram. 
parts,  maga^.ines,  stables,  cellars,  barracks,  and  hospital, 
are  defended  by  a  casemate  ;  and  the  firm,  bare  rock  on 
which  it  is  built  has  been  turned  to  so  great  advantage, 
that  trenches  can  scarcely  be  opened  on  any  side,  the 
ground  being  every  where  stony.  It  will  serve  a.  an 
intrenched  camp  for  from  16,000  to  17,000  men.  It  has, 
however,  been  several  times  captured :  the  F.-cnch  took 
it  in  1808 ;  the  Spaniards  recovered  it  in  1811 ;  but  it  wa« 
retaken  In  the  same  year  by  the  French,  who  kept  po«. 
session  of  it  till  1814.    They  took  It  again  in  1823. 

This  fortress  has  a  military  governor,  whose  iurlMlic> 
tlon  extends  over  the  town.  Figueras  Is  the  seat  of  a 
subdelegatlon  of  police  :  it  has  some  trade  with  France, 
manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  &c.,  mills  of  varioui 
kinds,  and  a  large  market  every  Thursday.  Iron  and 
block  marble  are  obtained  in  Its  vicinity.  (Afi'flano  .•  /n- 
glis's  Spain,  ii. ;  Mod.  Trav.  xvill.  .M.) 

FILIPPO  D'ARGIUO  (SAN)  (an.  Agyrium),  a  town 
of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  Val  dl 
Catania,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Trachino,  34  m.  W. 
by  N.  Catania.  Pop.,  in  1831  (ihc.  cant),  7,166.  It  hai 
several  churches  and  convents.  The  liest  saflVon  In  Sicily 
is  grown  in  its  environs.  Agyrium  was  of  great  anti* 
aidty,  and  i.  celebrated  a.  being  the  birthplace  of  Dio> 
dorus  Siculus. 

FINALE,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  duchy  of  Modena,  cap. 
dtstr..  on  an  ishind  in  the  Panaro,  10  m.  from  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Po,  21  m.  N.E.  Modena,  and  16  m.  W. 
Ferrara.  Pop.  7,600.  It  derive,  its  name  from  its  being 
the  last  town  to  the  E.  In  the  Modenese  dom.  It  i.  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  ha.  some  wide  street.,  fine 
bridges,  and  a  college.  It  ha.  manufacture,  of  .Ilk  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  hemp> 
In  1822  It  suffered  much  damage  from  an  inundation  of 
the  Panaro.    (Itamjmldi,  ^c.) 

FINDHOHN,  a  village  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  co. 
Moray,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  its  mouth,  and  in 
the  par.  of  Kinloss,  3  m.  N.  by  E.  Forres,  and  10  m.  W. 
by  N.  Elgin.  The  FIndhorn,  which  falls  into  the  Moray 
(rith,  and  which,  near  its  mouth,  flows  into  a  Inch  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  upwards  of  1  m.  In  length  by  I  m.  in 
breadth,  is  rendered  famous  by  its  inundation  in  tne  di.- 
nstriiu.  floods  of  August,  1H'<:9.  (Sir  Tho.  D.  Lauder'g 
Morayihire  Floods.)  Pop.  670;  but,  during  the  herring 
fishing  season,  there  is  an  increase  of  about  700.  'The 
number  of  boats,  decked  and  undecked,  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery  in  183U,  was  163,  manned  by  73<J  person.. 
There  were  'J!l  coopers  and  329  individuals  employed  in 
gutting,  cleaning,  packing,  &c.  the  fish,  a.  also  16  la- 
bourers. Numlier  of  fish-ciirers,  IH.  Some  salmon  are 
also  caught  here.  A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  1* 
shipped  from  FIndhorn.  About  0  m.  S.  from  the  village 
stood  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  b«>longing  to  the  CIstertian 
order  of  monks.  (Keith's  Cat.  nf  Scot,  Bishops,  Edin. 
1824.  p.  418.) 

FINDON,  or  FINNAN,  a  fishing  village  of  Scotland, 
CO,  Kincardine,  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  par.  of  Uanchory 
Devenick,  6  m.  S.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  4.*^).  It  is  a  poor 
place,  but  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  preiiaratloii  of 
smoked  haddocks,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Finnan  had- 
docks." This  village  was  at  one  time  unrivalled  for  tho 
whole  prm-ess.  — for  gutting,  cleaning,  splitting,  and 
smoking  Ihe  fish  ;  but  it  Is  admitted  that  the  several 
white-lisblng  sl.itlons  on  the  coasts  of  Kincardine  and 
Aberdeen,  are  now  about  equal  to  It  In  this  resiiect. 
Dunliar  and  varlnus  towns  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  have 
tried  to  rival  I'innan,  but  In  vain.  Tht!  most  dilic.ito 
part  of  the  process  Is  the  smoking,  which  should  be  dune 
by  the  green  branrhes  cif  fir,  particularly  spruce,  thii* 
communicating  to  the  fish  Its  peculiar  mlour  and  bright 
yellim'  rnlniir.  A  sumewbat  similar  result  may  b« 
eIR-cteil  by  the  use  of  pyroligneoiis  acid,  but  nothing  but 
the  llr  has  ever  been  u«eil  for  the  purpusc  at  Finnan  an4 
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the  neighbouring  coast.  The  genuine  Finnan  haddock 
ihould  nerer  be  kept  aliove  two  or  at  fartliest  three  days 
after  it  hat  been  cured,  should  ba  roasted  by  a  very  quick 
flre,  and  served  up  immedinti^ly.  The  inhabitants  of 
Finnan,  like  those  of  m,iny  other  lishing  towns  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Scotland,  are  isupposed  to  have  hud  a  foreign, 
most  likely  a  Danish,  origin ;  their  physical  aspect, 
dress,  manners,  language,  being  peculiar,  and  remaining 
unchanged  from  generation  to  generation.  (  The  Book  q/' 
Boh  Accord,  Aberdeen,  1839,  pp.  17,  18.  270. ;  Meg  Dods' 
Cookery,  p.  17. :  Soiwell'ii  Lil'e  qf  Johnson,  by  Crokcr,  U. 
843.) 

FINISTERE,  or  FINISTERRE,  the  extreme  W. 
dep.  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  Brittany, 
between  lat.  47°  4,V  and  48°  ty  N.,  and  long.  3°  !iO'  and 
4°  80"  W.,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean  and 
British  Channel,  and  having  E.  the  drps.  Cotes-du-Nord 
and  Morbihan.  Length,  N.  to  S.,65  m. ;  breadth  about 
fi.'i  m. :  area,  666,705  hectares.  Pop.  (if 36)  546,95!).  The 
coasts  of  this  dep.  are  generally  steep,  rocky,  and  in- 
dented with  many  bays  and  harbours,  some  of  which,  as 
that  of  Brest,  are  of  the  first  excellence.  Ushant,  and 
many  groups  of  small  rocky  islands,  are  situated  near  the 
ihores.  Two  hill-chains  run  through  this  dep.  E.  to  W., 
one  terminating  near  Brest,  and  the  other  in  the  op- 
iiosite  peninsula  of  Crozon.  Both  chains  are  granitic, 
Dut  the  summits  of  neither  rise  above  990  ft.  Rivers  nu- 
merous ;  the  principal  are  the  Aulne,  Landemeau,  Odet, 
&c. :  there  are  also  a  great  many  small  lakes.  Climate 
mild,  but  humid  ;  fogs  are  common  ;  W.  winds  are  most 
prevalent,  and  violent  storms  often  occur. 

In  the  Official  Tables,  the  extent  of  rich  land  in  tho 
dep.  is  set  down  at  2,59,890  hectares ;  arable  lands  occupy 
273,210  hect.  ;  and  heath  and  waste  lands  no  fewer  than 
208,573  hect.  In  183.5,  out  of  84,396  properties  subject  to 
the  contribution  fonciere,  32,026  were  assessed  at  less  than 
6  fV.,  and  13,092  at  between  5  and  10  fr. :  there  are  but 
few  large  properties.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  l)ackward 
state,  and  the  land  is  capable  of  yielding  a  much  larger 
return  if  better  methods  of  hustandry  were  followed : 
■till,  however,  more  com  is  produced  tlian  is  required 
fur  home  consumption  ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  and  barley,  in  the  order  now  stated.  The  corn 
produced  in  1835  amounted  to  3,140,540  hectolitres,  to 
which  produce  may  be  added  1, 296,000  hectol.  of  potatoes. 
In  accordance  with  a  singular  superstition,  which  has 
prevailed  from  a  remote  period,  one  corner  of  every 
ploughed  field  is  Ictt  fullow,  and  designated  the  part  du 
diabtel  and  it  is  believed  that  any  attempt  to  convert 
this  portion  to  a  productive  use  would  be  productive  of 
loss  1  Flax,  hemp,  and  pulse  of  a  good  qu.ility  are  grown  : 
the  vine  is  not  raised  ;  but  abo'it  70,0<Xt  hectol.  a  year  of 
cider  are  made.  I'asturage  is  excellent,  and  three  hay 
harvests  are  sometimes  obtained  in  a  year.  Miiny  cattle 
•re  reared,  principally  oxen,  cows,  \-c. ;  their  number  in 
1830  being  almut  180,.50O  head.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  about  70,(K)0  goats,  but  only  47,300  slieep.  Hogs  are 
numerous,  and  bees  are  largely  reared  —  honey  and  wax 
being  important  articles  In  tlie  commerce  of  the  dep.  The 
terreifruidea,  or  thin  and  poor  soils,  are  sown  with  broom 
or  fUrze,  wlilcli  furnish  .it  the  same  time  forage,  fuel,  and 
manure.  According  to  a  report  by  the  British  consul  at 
Brest  in  1834,  the  farms  in  that  part  of  the  den.  vary  in 
■lie  principally  l)ctween  5  and  40  or  45  acres.  '1  he  larger 
farms  are  commonly  let  on  leases  of  9  years,  the  rent 
being  paid  in  money  at  Michaelmas.  The  rent  of  poor 
lands  varies  from  almut  fit.  to  1 U. ;  and  of  terreschaudet, 
or  rich  lands,  from  1 7<.  to  about  'Mt.  an  acre.  The  amount 
of  assessment  varies  very  considerably  in  different  com- 
munes ;  in  that  of  Conquct  it  is  clinrKcd  on  the  rent  in 
the  proportion  of  about  Is.  in  the  pound;  hut  in  tho 
commune  of  I'lousnne  it  Is  as  high  ai  5<.  in  the  pound  : 
the  octroi  liuties  are  also  much  higher  in  the  latter  com- 
mune. Farm  servants  board  and  loilgc  with  their  em- 
ployers :  men's  wages  vary  from  'U.  8j.  to  I/.  lOi .,  and  the 
women's  Tom  al>out  \l.  16j.  to  'il.  perimnum.  Adjoining 
Brest,  wages  are  higher.  Fork,  beof,  cabbage  soup,  oat- 
meal porridge,  potatfies.  bread,  butter,  and  (juddiiig,  com. 
prise  the  ciiief  articles  of  food.  A  family  of  12  persons  is 
estimated  to  consume  700  or  H(iO  lbs.  of  pork,  and  from 
lOO  to  500  lbs.  of  beef  or  veal  annually.  The  women 
■pin,  and  assist  in  field  labour,  tiothing  is  cheaper  than 
In  tingland  ;  and  the  condition  of  thefainiers  is  said  to  \w 
prosperous.  The  pilchard  and  other  tisiierles  are  Im- 
portant t  they  employ  about  8X0  l)oat»,  and  4,4(K)  hands, 
and  aro  estimated  to  realise  a  gross  pruduie  of  about 
a,  i  00,000  fr.  a  year. 

Finlstere  is  rich  in  metallic  products,  espcelally  lead. 
The  mines  of  l'ouillat)nen  and  lluelgoet  are,  iierhaps, 
the  largest  of  any  In  I'ruue.  The  first  employs  3(Ki 
miners,  and  yields  ann>mlly  7,5i)0,IHK)  kllogr.  of  lead  ore, 
firom  whicli  (itX),(KlO  kiiugr.  of  smelted  metal  aro  ob- 
tained. The  second  eniplnys  2S(I  miners,  and  yli'Ids 
4,6)10,000  kllogr.  of  ore  yeatly,  which  ultimately  give 
870,000  kllogr.  of  raw  metal.  The  leaii  is  argentit'erous ; 
•nd  about  7(K)  kilngr.  of  sliver  a  year  arc  exlracti'd  t  lui 
•vernjre.  Iron,  line,  aud  bisumtli  are,  amongst  tiiv  other 
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metals,  procured  in  tho  dep.  There  arc  also  numernui 
granite,  porphyry,  slate,  serpentine,  and  marble  qu,irric'. 
and  beds  of  coal,  potters'  earth,  ^c.  The  manufactures 
are  principally  those  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  na 
cloth,  paper,  eartlienware,  cordage,  leather,  wax-candleg" 
soap,  cliemical  products,  &c.;  and  in  1834,  among  » 
factories  of  varioi-s  kinds,  there  was  onp  of  high-ure^suro 
steam-engines.  Morlaix  has  a  brisk  trade  m  litharue 
butter,  &e.  The  exports  generally  exceed  the  Imports' 
in  value  ;  the  latter  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  more 
S.  dens.,  as  wines,  brandy,  oil,  &c.  Finisterre  is  divided 
into  6  arronds.,  and  sends  6  mnms.  to  the  cham.  of  den 
Number  of  electors,  1,626.  Chief  towns,  Quimper  tiie 
cap.,  Brest,  and  Morlaix.  Total  public  revenue  (Inju 
11,671,493  fr.  {Hugo,  art  Finisterre  j  £myc.  desOim 
du  Monde  J  Pari.  Hep.  on  Agric.,  1836;  and  Omcini 
Tables.) 

FINLAND,  called  by  the  inhab.  Snomen-maa  or 
Land  of  Marshes,  a  country  of  N.  Europe,  furnilne 
the  extreme  N.W.  portion  of  the  Russian  empire 
including  the  government  of  Wyborg,  and  tlie  \v' 
portion  of  Russian  Lapland,  which  are  politically  cnn° 
nected  with  it.  It  lies  between  lat.  59°  .W  and  70o  v ' 
and  long.  21°  and  32°  E.;  having  N.  the  Norweitian 
prov.  Finmark:  E.  the  governments  of  Archangel  aiid 
Olonetz ;  S.  the  Lake  Ladoga,  the  government  of 
Petersburg,  and  the  Gulph  of  Finland  ;  and  W.  Snedei 
and  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  730  m  . 
average  breadth  about  185  m.  Area  about  135,»oo  so  m 
Pop.  (1836)  1,372,122.  Its  greater  portion  is  a  table  lami 
reaching  generally  from  400  to  000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great  cleva 
tion.  In  the  N.,  however,  are  the  Mauselka  mountains' 
with  an  average  height  supposed  to  bo  between  3  [m 
and  4,000  it.     The  coasts,  particularly  in  tlie  S.  'are 


surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  rocky  Islands,  separated 
from  the  main  land  and  from  each  other  by  iii'ricite 
and  narrow  channels,  rendering  the  shores  of  Finland 
easy  of  defence  in  case  of  hostile  attack  by  sea.  Hut  the 
chief  natural  feature  of  the  country  is  its  myriads  of 
lakes,  which  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  its  surface 
and  some  of  whicfi,  ai  the  Enare,  Saima,  Paiyanc  4c' 
lakes,  are  of  considerable  size.  The  greater  number 
..f  these  are  in  the  S.  and  E. ;  they  liave  frequent  com- 
munications with  each  other,  and  generally  abuuiid  with 
islands.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance.  Cli- 
mate rigorous  ;  even  in  the  S.  the  winter  lasts  7  inonlhj 
of  the  year,  and  the  summer,  which  commences  in  June 
terminates  in  August.  Dense  fogs  are  very  frequent ' 
heavy  rains  take  place  in  autumn,  and  in  Miiy  and  Jun« 
the  thaws  nearly  put  a  stoii  to  all  travelling,  hi  the  N 
the  sun  is  absent  during  Dec.  and  Jan.;  but  ('url'ig  liie 
short  summer,  while  that  luminary  is  ahnost  perpetually 
above  the  liorizon,  tiie  lieat  is  often  very  great,  :,nd mar 
rieaborg  the  corn  is  sown  and  reapedi  within  tiiirrlii 
The  principal  geological  formations  are  granite,  which 
very  easily  disintegrates,  hard  limestone,  and  slate. 
,Soil  for  the  most  part  stony  and  poor  ;  but  liiiw  l>arrni 
soever,  Finland  is  more  productive  tlian  the  nppofiiB 

fiart  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  when  it  lie- 
anged  to  tlie  Swedish  crown,  it  i'urnislicd  a  good  deal 
more  corn  tliiui  was  nwcssary  fur  its  own  consuniptiun, 
and  was  termed  the  granary  of  Sweden.  Barley  and 
rye  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated,  and  tlie  rye 
of  Vasa  is  celebrated  for  Its  excellence :  wheat  <ind  oait 
arc  but  little  ^rown.  The  peasants  arc  obliged,  friiin 
the  humidity  ot  the  atmosphere,  to  dry  all  the  grain  id 
ovens,  alter  which  it  will  keen  fur  IS  or  18  years.  I'ulic, 
hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  a  little  tobacco  arc  niiscd ;  and 
potatoes  were  introduced  about  1702,  but  tliey  have  net 
yet  been  brought  info  g(uieral  use.  Unly  a  small  pro. 
portion  of  tiio  surface  is  under  culture.  The  land 
requires  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  and  that  In  nni. 
mon  UbC  is  wood  nslies,  procured  by  settini,'  lire  to  iho 
forests  and  underwoiKl,  alter  which  o|ieration,  \m\\ 
crops  are  sometimes  obtiliied.  The  natural  poverty  01 
the  soil  is  sucii  that,  excepting  in  the  .S.  prov.  cl 
Tavastehous,  where  it  is  deprived  of  a  cimlinned  siii)|ily 
of  artificial  stimulus,  tiie  crops  rapidly  fall  (ill',  and  tlie 
cleared  land  is  soon  nlmndnned  for  another  piirtinn  o( 
soil,  the  wockI  on  which  is  purposely  dotrnvi'd.  Tliis 
plan  of  manuring  tlie  land,  thmigli  well  en<)M').'h  :iila|ittil 
to  bring  tlie  fens  covered  with  briihhwoiHl  iiitii  rul- 
tivatioii,  is  highly  Injurious  to  the  forests,  and  innsi'. 
qiiently  to  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  naliiiiial  urallli. 
I'he  forests  are  very  extensive,  ami  reach  iis  lar  N.  Ji 
lat.  69" :  tliey  consist  principally  of  pine  and  lir;  li'i 
contain  also  beech,  elm,  poplar,  oiik,  ash,  birch.  Itc. 
Tinibi>r,  deals,  potash,  pilch,  tar,  and  rosin,  nre  ainiinit'l 
the  most  important  products  of  Fiiilainl.  Cherri'S  and 
apiiles  ripen  at  Vasa,  and  a  species  of  criili-iipple  vrons 
wild  in  the  W.;  but  other  fruits,  cMept  a  feu  kindsot 
berries,  aro  rare.  Next  to  agrieultiire,  rattlelimii- 
lug  and  fUliIng  are  the  cliief  oeciipatioiis  of  the  peiiiik 
Pasturage  is  scarce  and  iiulifrereiit,  and  fnraKe  rare; 
but  cattle,  go.its,  ami  hog^i,  wlilcli  arc  led  upon  Icarr), 
straw,  Jic,  aru  I'oinpanUlvcly  iiunwroui.    liitlicNMlM 
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■^S  ellis   deer,  foxes,  beavers,  polecats,  and  various 
wolves,  ti»»."    „',„,,       Soul  «nri  hprrlnir  finheripB  nr« 
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large    herds    of  reln>deer. 

,  foxes,  beavers, 

L-nH.  of  game,  abound.    Seal  and  herring  fisheries  are 

iahlished  on  many  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  salmon 

'la  .tra-mling  (Clupea  harcnms)  are  caught  in  great 

■^ihtks  in  the  lakes,  supplying  the  Inhabitants  with 

••n  hnnortant  part  of  their  food.    Iron  mines  were  for- 

.rlv  wrought,  but  at  present  only  bog-iron  is  procured. 

?„ad  sulphur,  arsenic,  nitre,  and  a  little  copper  are  met 

i(h  •'  salt  is  very  scarce,  and  Is  one  of  the  chief  articles 

f  imnort.     Manufactures  quite  insignificant;   except 

?ie  products  of  a  few  iron  f'orges,  and  glass,  sailcloth, 

ind  liose  factories,  they  are  entirely  domestic.     The 

^Msnt  prepares  his  own  tar,  potash,  and  charcoal; 

instructs  his  own  boat  furniture,  and  wooden  utensils  j 

.ml  weaves  at  home  the  coarse  woollen  and  other  fabrics 

tTiKPs     He  often  lives  100  miles  from  any  town,  and 

1-  therefore,  thrown  for  the  most  part  upon  his  own 

l','.ources  and  ingenuity,  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 

In  some  districts  the  inhab.  never  repair  to  a  town  but 

M  M  tain  salt    The  exports  consist  of  timber,  butchers' 

m»«tbutter,8klns,tar,andflsh,toRusslaandSweden,wlth 

^Wch  countries  the  principal  Intercourse  is  maintained. 

There  are  a  few  good  roads,  made  by  the  Swedes  while 

(hev  were  In  possession  of  the  country ;  but  they  do  not 

ivteud  far  into  the  interior.    Post  horses  are  furnished, 

M  in  Sweden,  by  the  adjacent  farmers.    In  commercial 

dealings,  the  Russian  is  th"  - " 

but  Swedish  paper  money 
ailv  nreferred  by  the  popu.,...«... 
Since  1831.  Finland  has  been  divided  into  tha  8  ten«. 
or  Mvernments,  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into 
(Llrier,  or  districts,  harades,  &c.  Chief  towns,  Hel- 
Sfors,  the  present  cap. ;  Abo,  the  former  cap.  j  Tayas- 
.hous  Vasa,  UIeaborg,andTomeo.  A  Russian  military 
""""         , ,  .  ..  •..,.! — r.,..    Finland  has  a  diet  com- 


dti  ings,  the  Russian  is  the  currency  established  by  law ; 
but  Swedish  paper  money  is  In  circulation,  and  is  gene- 

"KtrFKIErbl^eXw^^  into  th, 


Invemor  resides  at  Helsingfors.  Finland  has  a  < 
Iioscd  of  the  4  orders  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens, 
Ind  neasantry,  and  a  code  of  laws  and  jijdicial  system 
Slar  to  that  of  Sweden,  but  the  diet  Is  rarely  con- 
volted  except  to  consent  to  the  Imposition  of  fresh  taxes, 
A  senate  more  recently  established  having  replaced  it 
in  the  exercise  of  its  ftinctlons.  The  annual  revenue 
lerlved  bv  the  crown  from  Finland  is  estimated  at  about 
1300  000  silver  roubles  (about  m^OOO/.) ;  the  whole  of 
1 1!  'however,  expended  in  the  country.  Among  their 
nrivi'leges  is  the  one  that  none  but  a  native  Finlandcr 
can  hold  any  office  of  trust  In  the  country.  "Ihe  re- 
giments raised  In  Finland  are  also  not  promiscuously 
intermixed  with  the  general  forces  ot  the  Russian  cm- 
«•  and  their  fleet,  by  far  the  bcst-manned  portion  oi 
the  Russian  naviil  force,  forms  a  distinct  squadron  under 
the  Finnish  flag.  Almost  all  the  pop.  arc  Lutlierans, 
nder  the  bishops  of  Abo  and  Borgo ;  except  in  the 
government  of  Wyborg,  where  they  belong  to  the  Russian 
church  Public  education  is  very  backward ;  there  Is  a 
uXersity  at  Helsingfors,  which,  in  1833.  bad  389  students, 
besides  schools  in  all  the  towns,  but  there  Is  a  great 
deflcleney  of  country  schools. 

PeoBle  -On  the  W.  coast,  and  in  the  Aland  Arclii. 
pelago  (which  is  included  in  Finland),  the  inlmb.  ar? 
mostly  of  Swedish  origin,  and  In  the  S.t.  of  Russan 
descent ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  pop.  are  F  nns.  1  he 
latter  have,  by  many  geographers,  been  Identified  with 
the  Penni  of  Tacitus,  and  tlie  I'liinui  of  Ptolemy.  There 
are,  however,  circumstance*  wliich  gite  rise  to  consider- 
ahledoubt  respecting  such  identity.  The  linns  caH  tliem- 
telves  SonomalaiHlTo,  or  "  inhabitants  of  the  niarshes. 
Thev  have  no  analogy  witli  the  Slavonian  or  1  cutonic 
races  Tliey  are  of  middle  height,  and  robust,  flat-faced, 
with  prominent  cheek-bones,  light,  reddish,  or  yellowish 
brown  hair,  grey  eyes,  little  beard,  and  a  dull  sallow 
complexion.  They  are  courageous,  hospitable,  and  ho- 
nest  •  but  obstinate  in  the  extreme,  Indolent,  dirty,  r.nd 
it  is  said  revengeful.  They  have  not  the  gay  dispo- 
sition of  their  Slavonic  neighbours  ;  but  are  grave  and 
unsocial.  Almost  every  one  is  a  poet  or  musician.  1  he 
customs  and  habits  of  the  Finns  have  been  handed  down 
time  immemorial,  and  their  costume  forcibly  brought 
their  supposed  K.  origin  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  tlliot,  who 
observes  in  his  letters  from  the  N.  of  Kurope,  "  I  could 
fancy  myself  in  Asia.  The  peasants  wear  long  loose 
robes  oi'^  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture,  secured  by  a 
silken  celnture  like  the  kummerbund  of  the  Mussulmans. 
Their  dress,  except  the  European  hat,  resembles  tiiat  of 
the  Beoparries,  ol^  Caboiil.  In  Russia  or  Old  Fliilaiid, 
the  peasants  wear  a  cloak  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a 
il»fl/a«/,  resenihlliig  In  form,  as  well  as  ill  name,  the  h. 
dress,"  (pp. '.ifil— 'iSK.)  The  Finns  make  Ireiiuent  use 
of  hut  vapour  batlis,  and  Maltc-Bruii  considers  it  certain 
that  it  was  they  who  communicated  the  custom  to  their 
Russian  conquerors.  ,     .,    , 

Hijtory.  -  Tlie  Finns  were  Pagans,  living  unilcr  their 
own  Indepcudciit  kings  till  the  I'itli  century;  about  the 
middle  nl  whicli  Finland  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes, 
who  introiiuced  fliristiaiiity.  The  proviiieo  of  \\  yborg 
was  conquered  and  annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  tliu 
Crtat,  iu  1721 ;  the  remainder  of  the  country  became 
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part  of  the  Russian  dominions  (also  by  conquest)  in 
1809.  (Schnitiler,  La  Russie,  pp.  006—624. ;  yaivoh^iki. 
Diet.  Gioe.  et  Hist,  de  la  Iltusie  ;  £ltiutt'i  Letters  from 
the  N.  qf  Europe,  pp.  245—205.) 

FIOHENZOLA,  a  town  of  N.  It.ily,  duchy  of  Parma, 
district  Borgo  San  Uonnino,  on  the  Lardi,  15  m.  S.E. 
Piacenza.  Pop.  3,000.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Car- 
dinal Alberoni.  About  8  m.  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
MIra,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Veleia,  buried  In  the 
fourth  century  by  the  fall  of  the  mountain  at  the  foot  of 
which  It  was  situated,  and  not  discovered  till  1761.  The 
remains  of  antiquity  that  have  been  dug  out  of  its  ruins 
are  more  numerous  and  perfect  than  in  anv  other  an- 
cient city  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  (Cramer's  An.  Italy,  Sic.) 

FIUME,  a  sea-port  town  of  Austria,  situated  on  the 
Gulph  of  Quarnero,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  lat.  45°  19'  39"  N.,  long.  14°  2ti'  4,V'  E.  Pop. 9,000. 
It  is  tlie  chief  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  distr, 
called  the  Hungarian  "  Litorale,"  and,  with  the  minor 
adjacent  harbo'irs  of  Buccari,  Porto  Re,  and  Martins- 
chlzza,  is  the  point  of  contact  for  the  rich  and  powerful 
kingdom  of  Hungary  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  im- 
portance of  Flume  was  recognised  at  an  early  period  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  who  constructed  a  magnificent 
road,  about  75  m.  in  length,  leading  to  this  port  from 
Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  the  spot  where  the  inland  naviga- 
tion by  means  of  the  rivers  Save  and  Culpa  terminates. 
This  road  was  called,  after  its  founder,  the  "  Carolina  ;" 
but  the  difficult  task  of  traversing  the  JuKan  Alps  was 
found  to  be  but  ijnperfectly  accomplished  by  its  means, 
and  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  laid  down  another  line  of 
road  to  the  coast,  between  Carlstadt  and  Zeng,  in  the  mi- 
litary frontier,  which  was  named  the  "  Josephlna."  In 
1809,  a  third  line  of  road,  one  of  the  finest  undertakings 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  opened  at  the  expense  of  a  joint, 
stock  company,  the  shareholders  in  which  were  chiefly 
magnates  of  Hungary.  This  road  was  named  the  "  Lou- 
isa," after  the  empress  Maria  Louisa ;  and,  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  gentle  declivity,  is  the  most  frequented. 
Notwithstanding  these  exertions,  and  the  outlay  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  In  an  endeavour  to  render 
the  Culpa  navigable  above  Carlstadt,  the  trade  carried 
on  here  Is  Inconsiderable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  an- 
nexed returns,  excepting  in  years  when  there  is  an  ex- 
portation of  grain  to  Great  Britain.  The  true  reason  of 
this  want  of  activity  at  Fiiime  is  the  want  of  capital, 
which  makes  the  Hungarian  trade  dependent  on  the  mer- 
chants of  Trieste  and  Vienna.  Indeed  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  Fiume  is  carried  on  upon  Trieste  account. 
Mr.  Hill,  vice-consul  for  Great  Britain,  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  annexed  statements  of  the  trade  of  Fiume  for 
the  year  1839:  — 
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Eiporti : 


niircarl 
Flumu 


According  to  informati<in  from  tlio  same  sotirco.  It  ap- 
pears tliat  the  quantity  of  merchandise  forwarded  from 
the  iutciior  to  the  coast  bv  the  "  Louisa  "  road,  In  llie 
3  11  4 
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year  I83B,  amounted  to  Ua,400  qri.  of  wheat  (31,380 
■hipped  to  England),  12,500  qrs.  of  rapeseed, 47,339  cwt.of 
rasi,  6,333,880lbi.  of  tobacco  (chiefly  ihipped  to  France). 

The  branch  of  thli  road  which  lead*  to  Buccarl  Is 
chiefly  iiied  fur  the  transport  of  timber  and  itaves.  Mr. 
Hill  describes  the  trade  of  the  Hungarian  litorale  as 
increasing.  Several  vessels,  he  says,  of  600  tons  burden, 
were  built  there  within  the  last  eight  yean,  and  others 
■re  now  building.  The  freights  for  England,  which  in 
ordinary  years  are  only  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  quarter  fur 
wheat,  rose  in  1830  to  I4<.,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  vessels,  and  the  unusually  large  exportation  of  that 
kind  of  grain.  There  are  some  manufactures  at  Fiume 
of  linen,  coarse  cloths,  leather,  and  rosoglio ;  also  a  wax- 
bleaching  establishment,  and  a  sugar  refinery.  The  har- 
bour is  sm^M,  being  only  the  entrance  to  a  mountain- 
stream  of  a  few  miles  in  length,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  clear,  Lnrgt)  vessels  lie  in  the  roadstead,  at  a  few 
hundred  paces  oif  shore,  where  the  water  is  deej  enough, 
and  wliere  the  liigh  land  of  the  coast  shelters  them  tole- 
rably well  from  the  cITects  of  the  bora,  or  N.E.wlnd. 
{Private  Injormation.) 

FL.\MUOHOUGH  HEAD,  a  bold  promontory  of 
England,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  projecting  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  sea  ;  lat.  M°  V  N.,  long.  0°  V  VV. 
This  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and  most  celebrated 
headland  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  kingdom.  Its  high, 
white,  perpendicular,  limestone  cliffy  render  it  a  most 
conspicuous  object.  Many  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  insulated,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  soar  to 
a  great  height.  Most  of  them  have  solid  bases,  but  others 
are  pierced  through  and  arched.  On  the  N.  side  are  vast 
caverns,  leading  into  the  bodv  of  the  Head,  the  retreat  of 
immense  numtiers  of  sea-fowl  and  wild  pigeons.  A  light- 
house, with  a  revolving  light,  having  the  lantern  elevated 
i!l4  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  erected  on  this  head 
in  IHOG. 

FLANDERS,  the  name  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
district  of  llclgium,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  E.  and 
W.  Flanders.    Sec  BtLOiuM. 

FLECHE  (LA),  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Sarthe,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Loire,  24  m.  S.W.  Le  Mans.  Vop.  (IS3G) 
&,833.  It  is  generally  well  built ;  streets  broad,  clean, 
^nd  ornamented  with  fountains  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
upwards  of  i  m.  in  length.  Its  chief  public  building  is 
a  royal  military  college,  formerly  a  celebrated  Jesuits' 
college,  founded,  in  lf>03,  by  Henry  IV.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  well  laid  out ;  contains  an  elegant  church, 
•  public  library  with  14.0(i0  vols.,  a  picture-gallery, 
&c. ;  and  has  attached  to  it  a  fine  park,  and  gardens. 
The  church  of  St.  Thomas,  town-hall,  hail  nf  justice, 
hospital,  &c.  are  the  other  principal  edifices.  La  Fleche, 
though  advantageouslv  placed  on  a  navigable  river,  is 
remarkably  deficient  in  manufactures  and  trade.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  and  court  of  original  juris- 
diction. Its  environs  are  exrccdingly  agreeable.  Pre- 
viously to  the  loth  century,  it  was  called  Fissa  ;  it  owes 
its  present  name  to  the  spire  ifliche),  placed  in  the  12th 
century  on  the  tower  of  St.  Thomas's  church.  (Hugo, 
Ktt.  Sarthe  ;  Guide  du  I'oifageur,  i/c.) 

FLKNSIIUKU,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  of  a 
hailiwick,  on  the  E.  coast  of  SIcswick,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  fiord  or  bay,  19  m.  N.N.W.  SIcswick.  Lat.  ,')4° 
47' 14"  N.,  long.  <J°27' E.  Pop.  13,5.')0.  It  is  ancient, 
well  built,  clean  and  thriving.  The  harbour  has  water 
luHlcient  to  float  the  largest  ships.  There  are'  sugar- 
houses  and  distilleries,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
cotton,  pa|ier,  sonp,  tobacco,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  tiles  made  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of 
which  large  qu.intities  are  exporte<l.  About  250  vessels 
belong  to,  and  several  are  built  at  the  port. 

FLINT,  a  marit.  co.  of  N.  Wales,  consisting  of  two 
leparate  porthms,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
which  is  lioimded  on  the  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  un  the  K. 
by  the  estuary  of  the  Don  and  the  Dee  itself,  and  on  the 
8.  and  W.  .>y  Denbighshire;  the  other  and  smaller  por- 
tion lies  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Dee,  l)ctwcen  Cheshire 
and  Salop.  Area,  IWi.lW)  acres,  being  the  least  of  the 
Welsh  comities.  The  surface  is  consliierably  diversified. 
1'lie  N.  part  is  mostly  flat,  and  consists  in  great  part  of  a 
portion  of  the  vale  of  C'lwyd.  The  vale  of  Mold  is  also 
n.it  and  highly  productive,  as  Is  the  detacheil  portion  to 
the  S.  of  the  Doe.  A  ridge  of  hills  runs  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  county,  mostly  parallel  to  the  Dee 
and  its  utiiary,  which,  though  externally  barren,  are 
valuable  from  their  mines  of  Ti'ad  and  other  minerals  : 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  Is  a  larger  proportion  of  good 
land  111  this  than  In  any  other  Welsh  countv.  liesidcs 
the  Dw  and  the  Clwyd,  the  county  Is  watered  by  the  Alyn 
and  other  streams.  AKrIciilture,  though  still  rather  Imck- 
ward,  has  been  inatcrliilly  Improved,  and  many  parts  are 
well  cultivated.  There  has.  also,  within  the  present 
century,  lieen  a  gre^it  Improvement  In  the  farm  build- 
ings and  riittages,  and  In  the  iiniilements  and  slock. 
Average  rent  of  land.  In  IKI(l-ll,IAi.  'i^rf.,  being  nearly 
double  that  of  any  other  ro.  in  Wales.  KlanuTactiires 
have  been  introduced  iu'.o  I'llntshirc,  especially  that  of 
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cotton,  which  Is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Mold.  But 
the  principal  branch  of  Industry  carried  on  In  this  en 
next  to  agriculture,  is  that  of  raining :  its  lead  mines  ul 
at  present  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  empire  ■  thoip 
of  copper  are  also  of  considerable  value  ;  and  beds  of  c(mJ 
exist  all  along  the  shore  of  the  Dee,  large  quantities - 
which  are  used  in  smelting  works,  in  addition  to  thow 
that  are  exported.  The  smelting  works  in  the  vicinit* 
of  Holywell  are  very  extensive,  and  employ  from  (fflo  tn 
700  hands.    Flint  returns  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C   vj. 

I  for  the  CO.,  and  I  for  the  town  of  I'llnt  and  its  cnntrl 
butory  Ixirs.  Itegistered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  IS3H  lo 
2,221 .  It  is  divided  into  5  hundreds  and  28  parishes  ■  mH 
in  IR31  had  11,71G  Inhabited  houses  ;  12,138  families '.'I^^ 
<)0,012  inhab.,  of  whom  2S,924  were  males  and  3(),0H8  f " 
males.  Sum  contributed  to  tlie  relief  of  the  Doer  in 
1838.39,  16,641/.  *^       '" 

Ft! NT,  a  pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  town  of  N.  WalcL 
CO.  Flint,  bund.  Coleshiil,  on  the  testuary  of  the  Ort 

II  m.  N.W.  Chester.  The  borough,  the  limits  of  which 
were  not  changed  by  the  Boundary  Act,  includes  tlip 
parish  of  Flint,  and  the  township  of  Coleshill-Fawr  anri 
had,  in  1831 ,  a  pop.  of  2,210.  It  is  situated  within  a  h,l 
quadriingular  space,  surrounded,  on  the  principle  of  a 
Koman  encampment,  by  ramparts,  and  a  deep  intrench- 
ment,  having  at  the  N.E.  extremity  its  ancient  castle' 
Two  main  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and  are  similarly 
intersected  by  smaller  streets,  tlie  frequent  gaps  and 
broken  walls  In  which  give  the  town  a  dilapidated  de- 
serted aspect.  It  has  a  small  chapel  of  ease,  in  which  the 
service  is  performed  alternately  in  Welsh  and  English ' 
a  Rom.  Catholic  and  three  dissenting  chapels ;  a  national 
school  for  140  children,  several  Sunday-sclicols,  and  a 
guildhall.  The  assizes,  formerly  held  nere,  have  licen 
long  since  removed  to  Mold,  to  which  the  county  gaol 
has  .ilso  been  more  recently  transferred.  The  coat  «orki 
and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  employ  the  chief  part  of 
the  pop.  Of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  obsir'iction! 
in  the  channel  of  the  Dee,  Flint  has  become,  to  a  con. 
siderable  extent,  the  port  of  Chester ;  .md  hero  the  laigor 
vessels  (especially  those  with  timber)  discharge  into 
lighters,  or  rafts  are  formed  and  floated  up  to  that  city 
"Tlie  wharfs,  which  have  been  much  improved  and  n. 
tended  of  late  years,  are  accessible  to  vessels  of  3(Kl  toiis 
at  any  time  of^  tide.  Railways  lead  from  the  wharfs  id 
the  mines.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coals  to  Ire. 
land  and  coastwise  ;  and  lead,  in  pigs,  sheets,  %c.,  from 
tlie  works  In  the  vicinity.  During  the  summer  jeatoa 
Flint  Is  a  place  of  some  resort  for  seabathing:  there 
are  also  hot  baths  for  the  accommodation  uf  visiters. 
The  castle,  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay.  Is  a  sqnare 
building,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  angles;  and 
at  the  fourth  is  a  much  larger  tower  at  a  little  dis. 
tance  from  the  castle,  but  originally  joined  to  it  by  a 
drawbridge.  Formerly  the  Dee  flowed  beneatli  the 
walls,  ami  rings  were  fastened  in  them,  to  which  shi|is 
were  moored ;  but  it  has  now  receded  to  some  dis. 
tance.  The  foundation  of  this  castle  is  ascrilied  lo 
Henry  II.  Flint  received  its  first  charter  in  lin;).  Since 
the  27th  Henry  V  111.  it  returned  1  mem.  to  the  H.ofC, 
along  with  the  contributory  bors.  of  Rhydlan,  Overton, 
Caerwis,  and  Ctergwle  :  to  these  the  Reform  .\et  adilcd 
St.  Asaph,  Holywell,  and  Mold  :  the  right  of  voting  pre- 
viously to  the  Reform  Act  was  vested  in  the  inliali.  |iaiing 
poor  and  church  rates.  Registered  voters  for  I'iint'and 
its  contributory  bors.  in  1m:i8-3!>,  I,!i!t7.  The  munieijiiil 
l)or.  is  restricttHl  to  a  small  space  round  the  town,  and  is 
governed  by  4  aldermen  and  12  counsellors.  The  niu 
merous  relics  in  the  vicinity  make  it  probiihle  that  Flint 
was  a  Roman  station  :  and  the  remains  of  .smciting-plarc! 
and  washes  on  the  ancient  plan,  prove  that  tlic  Icaiimiiici 
had  been  workcnl  at  a  remote  period,  ilioumlivy  Riforls 
Pennant's  Tour,  1.  M,  \c.) 

FLODDEN,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Northnmlior- 
land,  !)  m.  S.E.  Coldstream,  memorable  as  tlic  scene  nf 
one  of  the  most  destructive  conflicts  recorded  in  Drilish 
history.  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  having  invaded 
England  with  a  large  force,  w.is  encountered  here,  on  the 
<lth  of  Sept.,  \!i\3,  by  an  English  army  under  the  Karl  of 
Surrey.  James,  who  was  destitute  of  every  qniilily  of  a 
general,  except  bravery,  was  killed,  and  his  army  tntilly 
defeated.  The  loss  on  the  part  ol^  the  Scutch  was  ex. 
tr'.-mely  great.  Resides  the  king,  no  fewer  than  18  carli, 
13  lords,  and  .^  eldest  sons  of  peers,  with  a  vast  nnniher 
of  gentlemen  and  persons  of  distinction,  and  jiroli.ibly 
about  10,0<X)  common  soliliers,  were  left  on  the  Ml 
The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  cninparativily 
inconsiderable,  'rhis  Is  by  far  the  most  calainitnus  defeat 
in  the  Scottish  annals,  and  as  there  was  hardly  a  family 
of  distinction  in  the  kingdom  who  did  nut  lose  one  nr 
more  memliers  In  It,  the  whole  nation  was  involved  in 
mourning  and  despair.  ( See  Tyller,  I'lnkiilim,  at.. 
motorics  (if  Scotland :  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a  vivid 
and  generally  just  account  of  this  great  battle  In  hii 
Marmion . ) 

FLORENCE  (Ital.  Fircme,  an.  Florcnlin  Tuirorvm\ 
a  city  of  Oiitral  Italy,  and  cap.  of  the  graiiil  duchy  of  Tii»' 
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It  with  a  vast  uunilipr 
lii'ictiim,  and  iirolwbl|- 
Lre  lelX  on  the  flflJ. 
t,)i  WHS  c.mipar.itivrly 
ln„»t  calamities  licfeat 
Ic  was  hardly  a  ta"' 
,  did  not  lose  one  "t 
rttion  was  involved  ra 
Viler,  I'inkirlm.  (it- 
cott  lias  given  a  vivid 

■i  great  battle  in  Wi 

FU'rcntitt  Tusm<m\ 
L  grand  duchy  of  Tu»- 


„,o  nnbothtltles  thoArno,  63  m.  S.I 
^l'  PNE  Leghorn,  and  187  m.  N.W 
%»"n  long^ll°16'«"E.  Pop.  ( 
46'  ■«',?:•  ..■"J^-»tl  wooded,  well  cultlv 
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square, 
cardir- 
N.W 


"•"j'inil  noints;  the  Arno  intersects 

cardinal  P"'y" '     ,teri  into  which  It  1»  divided  being 


-.lilAan  the  right,  and  the  fourth  on  the  left  banit  of 
!l,'",lver  It  Is  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  about  5  m.  in 
.,Miit  Hanked  with  towers  and  pierced  by  7  gates,  which, 
S les  being  useless  as  a  means  of  defence,  is  injurious, 
K  nreventlng  the  free  ingress  and  ogress  of  the  citizens, 
""^J  Si  K  the  circulation  of  the  air.  The  communl- 
"Tfinn  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river  is  main. 
"S  bv  means  of  4  iSr'idges.  Florence  contains  a  great 
mher  of  magnificent  edifices,  and  squares,  generally 
"jSned  with  statues,  columns,  or  fountains;  and  they 
'vm  no  fewer  than  170  churches,  89  convents,  2  ducal, 
'"h™aSvot*er  palaces,  12  hospitals,  and  8  great  and 
""''iffiaucs  "To  this  hour,"  remarks  Mr.  Bell, 
^Florence  l^»"  the  aspect  of  a  city  filled  with  nobles  and 
Zir  domestics  -  a  city  of  bridges,  churches,  and  places . 

llJh'^aniieofastreet  presents  an  architectural  view,  fit 

F*i,.  drawn  for  a  scene  in  a  theatre."    Many  of  the 

°  ^».  »r«  nalaces ;  and  a  palace  in  Florence  Is  a  magni- 

T^Jnie  venerable  from  Its  antiquity,  of  a  square  and 

S  ?orm,  with  a  plain  front,  extending  from  two  to 

r,    „  hnnrtred  feet,  built  of  huge  dark  grey  stones,  in  a 

""Mve  cloomyV  and  impressive  style.    Tlie  roof  is  flat, 

'Thadee^  cornice,  and  bold  pro^ted  soffits,  which 

"•  V.t  Brand  square,  and  magnificent  appearance  to  the 

L'lificP    The  chimneys  are  grouped  into  stacks,  the  tops 

f  ^hih  increasing  in  bulk  as  they  rise  in  height,  re- 

"^hipa  crown.    Many  of  these  palaces  are  fitted  up 

'ThJrrat  magnificence,  and  some  of  them  contain  valu- 

Se  saileries  of  pictures,  that  are  mostly  open  to  the 

able  gaiie       ^^^^^^^^  though  In  parts  narrow,  winding, 

'   I  inmilar  are  mostly  wide  and  straight;  and  they  are 

"lifflv  paved,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman 

?oS  w^^h  Mguiar  blocks  of  tr.,p,  or  sandstone.    The 

Sues  generally  are  substantial,  more  so,  apparently. 

S  those  of  Rome.    The  Piaxxa  Oran'  Ducale  is  the 

UfMSt  square;  it  has  a  fine  marble  fountain,  and  an 

Sstriari  statue  in  bronze  of  Cosmo  1.  by  John  of  Bo- 

E-  the  Piaxxa  deW  Annunziala  Is  surrounded  by 

logiw  •  >■    J  ^^^  ^^^  (jjjg  bronze  fountains,  and  an  equcs- 


fJfJl?«k™''oftheVran(rd"'uke  Ferdinand  I.    The  Pimza 
TSo   'ccchl  exactly  in  the  midd  e  of  the  city, 
hMRtnarble  column  from  which  it  is  a  mile  to  t^eh  ox- 
.»m.tv     The  Arno  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Tiber  at 
B  ^i'^'  The  bndge  S.  Trinila,  built  of  marble  in  iS-W 
!L  AmmanatI,  is  designed  in  a  style  of  elegance  and 
.Lnl  citv  unrivalled  by  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
3rn  art"  ts   ThePc^/e  VeccMo,  built  In  134.-),  has  the 
housesofe  street  continued  over  it,  so  that  It  Is  not 
tiitliey  arrive  at  an  open  arcade  h.  the  centre  that 
rleWers  become  aware  of  their  situation.  1  lie  bridges 
Snd  the  himdsome  though  not  spacious  quays  bv  wiiich 
ft  i,  bordcrcii,  aflbrd  fine  views  of  the  river  Horence, 
L'b  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  "  Eternal 
cZ"    The  catlicilral,  or  Duomo,  a  vast  edifice,  coated 
u  Uarble,  about  .'.OO  ft.ln  length,  and  3M  ft.  In  height  to 
thctopof  the  cross,  stands  In  a  spacious  square.    It  was 
i«g7by  Arnolfo  dl  Lapo  in  1290,  and  finished  by 
Hmnelleschi  in  1426 ;  its  cupola  is  said  to  have  suggested 
?„'"nci  ael  Angelo  the  first  Idea  of  that  of  St.  I'eter's     It 
habnn  usual  to  speak  In  high  terms  of  commendation 
of  this  edifice,  but  Si.  SimonS  and  Mr.  Maolaren  appear 
?o  have  estimated  It  at  its  Just  value.    It  is  built  of  brick, 
Md  veneered,  as  it  were,  with  various-coloured  marble 
slabs,  arranged  in  narrow  strips  or  panels.    "  There  Is 
something,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  imposing  In  the  name  of 
a  marble  edifice,  but  not  so  in  the  reality :  polislicd 
marble  is  worse  than  rough  marble,  which,  again.  Is  in- 
ferior to  sandstone  or  granite ;  but  coloured  marble  ( narti. 
coloiirrf  especially)  is  worse  than  all.  The  Duomo  ol  !•  lo. 
rence  built  in  defiance  of  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  is 
neither  Grecian  nor  tiothie,  although  of  the  age  of  the 
Litter  style  ;  ami  lis  dimensions  alone  give  It  greatness. 
The  interior  is  very  striking,  but  spoiled  by  a  cifcular 
screen  of  Grecian  columns  nmnd  the  altar.'   (p.  Ita.)  Mr. 
Maclaren  savs,  tiiat  tills  cathedral  is  to  St.  I'eter  s  wliat 
hiitlcuuiii  is  to  a  Roman  senator.    The  Campanile,  or 
belfrv  aiijdiiiliig  tiie  Duomo,  but  detachAl  from  it,  is  a 
fine  'tower  iiUS  ft.  in  height.     Charles  V.  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  tiiat  he  used  to  say  it  should  be  kept  in 
a  glass  case.  With  the  exception  of  the  Duomo,  the  other 
chnrchei  liavc  little  worth  notice  In  their  architcctiire ; 
and  many  of  them  are  unfinished,  mean,  and  poor.  T  (jat 
of  SanU  Croce,  however,  cailtnl  the  rnntheon  of  Ho- 
lencc  ii  Interesting  friiin  its  cuiitaliiing  the  remains  and 
tombs  of  four  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  Italy,  or 
indeed  of  modern  times,— Micliael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Ma- 
{hUvcllI,  and  Alllcri.    The  church  of  San  Lorcnxo  con- 


tains  the  m.iU80leum  of  the  Medici  fatnily,  said  by  Locd 
Byron  to  lie  a  "  tawdry,  glaring,  and  unfinished  chapel," 
and  admitted  by  less  severe  critics  tr  be  ostentatious,  arid 
in  bad  taste.  In  a  cloister,  attached  to  this  church,  la  the 
Laurentian  library,  containing  a  peculiarly  valuable  col- 
lection  of  above  6,000  manuscripts,  and  120.000  vols. 

Among  the  palaces  are  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old 
palace,  inhabited    by   the   Medici,    when   citizens   of 
Florence.    It  was  begun  In  1298,  and  finished  in  1550.    It 
Is  in  a  massive,  severe,  and  gloomy  style,  and  has  a  noble 
tower  208  ft.  In  height,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.    This  palace  is  now  occupied 
with  the  principal  public  offices.     The  Palazzo  Pitti, 
erected  In  1440,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  grand  duke, 
is  a  vast  and  heavy  structure ;  it  Is  furnished  in  the  most 
costly  maiyicr,  and  is  enriched  with  a  great  number  of 
fine  statues,  busts,  ahd  pictures,  and  an  excellent  library. 
Attached  to  the  I'ltti  palace  are  the  Boboli  gardens,  laid 
out  by  Cosmo  I.  in  1550,  in  the  pure  classical  style ;  that 
Is,  says  M.  Simond,  "  in  rectangular  walks,  flanked  with 
cut  trees  fashioned  into  a  wall  or  arched  over-head,  and 
furnished  with  a  due  quantity  of  stone  steps,  stone  walla, 
and  stone  statues."    Connected  with  these  gardens  is 
the  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
splendid  anatomical  collection  modelled  in  wax  by  the 
Abbe  Fontana.   occupying  15  apartments,   and  a  fine 
library.    Another  fine  palace,  tiie  RiccardI,  was  built  in 
1440,  after  a  design  by  Micheluzzo.    It  has  a  noble  gaW 
Icry,  with  a  ceiling  painted  by  l.uca  Giordano,  and  a 
select  library  with  40,000  vols.,  open  to  the  public.    It 
was  purchased  by  the  government  in  1814,  and  Is  now 
occupied  by  the  Accademia  delta  Crusca  and  some  pub- 
lic departments.     But  the  great  glory  of  Florence  is 
its  grand  gallery :  it  occupies  tiie  upper  floor  of  the  Ufizi, 
a  building  erected  after  a  design  of  Vasari  by  Cosmo  I., 
consisting  of  two  parallel  corridors  or  galleries,  each 
448  ft.  in  length,  and  72  ft.  apart,  united  at  one  end  by  a 
third  corridor  *,  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  speci- 
mens of  art  being  preserved  in  saloons  opening  from 
the  corridors  on  each  side.    This  gallery  contains  some 
di^a-d'auvre  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  which,  by  uni- 
versal consent.  Is  placed  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  goddess 
who  "  lives  and  loves  in  stone."    This  matchless  statu* 
was  discovered  in  the  IGth  century,  in  the  Villa  lladriana, 
near  Tivoli ;  and  being  aci^uired  by  the  ^ledici  family, 
Wcis  placed  in  their  palace  in  Rome,  whence  it  was  con- 
veyed to  Florence  by  order  of  Cosmo  III.    The  whole  of 
the  left  aim,  and  a  part  of  the  riglit.  are  modern,  having 
been  restored  by  Dandiuelli.    An  inscription  on  the  base 
Intimates  that  it  is  tlie  work  of  an  Athenian  artist,  called 
Cleomenes  ;  this,  however,  is  generally  discredited.  But, 
whoever  may  Ik!  the  sculptor,  it  is  certainly  worthy  to 
rank  witli  the  famous  statue  of  Venus  sold  by  I'raxitelei 
to  the  Cnidians,  respecting  whicii  some  rather  curious 
particulars  may  be  seen  In  Piiny.  (Hitl.  Nat.  Hb.  xxxvl. 
^  5,)    The  attitude  of  the  i'enus  dc  il/crfici  corresponds 
with  the  verses  of  Uvid,  who  perhaps  had  this  very  statue 
m  his  eye :  — 

Ilisa  Venus  pu1«m,  quotles  veleintna  ponit, 
I'rotcgitur  Ituva  Knii-rvducl.-i  maim* 

Lt  Arte  Amaad,  il.  v.  614. 

Addison  says  of  this  famous  statue,  that  "  the  softness 
of  the  flesli,  the  delicacy  of  the  sliaiie,  air  and  posture, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  design,  are  inexpressible." 
( Travels,  art.  Florence.)    And,  according  to  Byron, 


— The  eodiless  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 

The  air  around  with  lieauty. 

Among  the  other  cAr/t-d'o-Ht'cr,  the  best  perhaps  arc,  the 
Knife-grinder,  the  Fawn ,  theWrestlers,  and  N  lobe  and  her 
Children.  The  collection  of  paintings  comprises  superb 
specimens  of  all  tiie  best  6chools,andi8  said  to  surpass  even 
that  of  the  Vatican.  When  speaking  of  this  gallery,  Mr. 
Maclaren  observes : — "  Persons  like  myself,  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  connoisscurship,  will  feel  how  poor  and  vulgar 
the  pictures  of  the  tramontane  artists  are  when  jiiaced 
beside  tlic  works  of  tlic  great  Italian  masters  in  this 

?allery.    Among  those  who  admire   tlie  Dutch   and 
Icm'jh  painters  for  tiicir  correct  and  faithful  represent- 
ation of  individual  nature,  and  their  skill  in  cliiaro- 
Bcuro,  there  are  few,  I  venture  to  think,  whose  taste, 
after  some  weeks  spent  in  per.ambulating  the  picture 
galleries  of  Rome  or  Florence,  will  not  undergo  a  meta- 
morphosis—few  who  will  not  feel  a  strong  preference 
fur  wh.1t  is  called  the  'ideal'  iir  'grand  styU'— lor  the 
saints,  prophets.  Madonnas,  lioly  fainiiir-s,  sybils,  and 
gmldesses  of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  and  Lombard  ;irtl8t8, 
which  are  in  truth  impersonations  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butcs  of  liuinanity,  — maternal  iuve,  heroic  fortitude,  in. 
tellectual  energy,  sublime  benevolence,  and  rapt  devotion. 
I  The  Riinie  probation  will  probably  also  create  a  predilec- 
tion In  sculpture  for  the  naked  figure,  and  induce  a  belief 
that  the  artist's  labour  is  tlirown  away  upon  togas  and 
tunics,  however  gracefully  folded,- that  It  Is  the  kernel, 

*  ThcRe  mensuremenii  nro  inlccn  from  the  p'™  "f  'he  Museum 
given  in  Uuktnilt'i  i'iiliiimiif  J'mir  in  Kii/j. 
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uot  the  hiuk, — the  man,  not  his  drapery,  which  ia  the 
well-apring  of  bcuuty  and  the  recipient  of  character. 
Such  at  least  wn>  my  own  experience.  Tlie  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  has  this  fine  moral 
eflfect,  that  it  ennobles  our  ccnceptions  of  tlie  capabilities 
and  destiny  of  man.  It  puts  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
on  canvass,  and  presents  it  to  the  eye.  I  was  delighted 
with  Guido's  female  heads,  which  seemed  to  me  radiant 
with  grace  and  sweetness,  purity  and  beauty,  even  beyond 
those  of  Raphael.  The  Italian  schools  arc  less  rich  in 
landscape,  yet  in  this  department  who  can  surpass  Sal- 
vator?  I  had  no  adequate  idea  of  this  great  artist's 
genius  till  I  saw  nearly  a  dozen  of  his  large  pieces  in  the 
Pitti  and  Cdrsini  palaces  in  Florence.  They  seemed  to 
have  all  the  splendour  of  Claude's,  with  the  addition  of 
that  lofty,  bold  mountain  scenery  wiilch  a  Scotsman  is 
apt  to  consider  as  essential  to  the  highest  class  of  land- 
■cape."  The  great  gallery  communicates  by  a  covered 
passage  not  only  with  the  Palazzo  Fecchio,  ^cpiirated 
vom  it  by  a  street,  but  also  with  the  Pitt:  palace,  though 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  being  carried  over  the 
latter  by  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  old  bridge. 

Besides  the  Riccardi  and  Laureutian  libreries,  the 
Magliabecchi  library,  containing  a  rare,  extensive,  and 
valuable  collection  of  books,  is  open  to  the  public  :  it  is 
placed  below  the  grand  gallery. 

Florence  is  subject  to  fugs  in  the  winter ;  but  in  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  a  delightful  residence,  well  provided 
with  every  thing  that  can  gratify  the  man  of  taste  and 
(cience,  or  the  voluptuary.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks, 
f  traw  hats,  articles  of  alabaster,  scagl  iola  and  piilre  dure, 
perfumery,  jewellery,  artificial  flowers,  porcelain,  en- 
gravings, and  other  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  &c.  The 
Uterary  and  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and 
important.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  academy  Dtl'a 
Crutca,  established  in  1,582,  to  which  has  been  united 
the  ancient  university  of  Florence.  The  name  Crusca 
(chaff,  or  husk  of  corn)  has  been  assumed  by  this  aca- 
demy, in  allusion  to  the  grand  object  of  its  Institution, 
the  sifting  or  purifying  of  the  Italian  language.  This 
academy  pablishrd,  in  1GI2,  in  1  vol.  folio,  the  first 
edition  of  the  celebrated  lexicon,  entitled  focabolario 
delta  Cruica,  the  fourth  aiid  last  edition  of  which  ap. 
peared  in  6  vols,  in  1729-38 ;  a  work  which,  though  pcr- 
naps  not  quite  perfect,  has  been  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  standard  of  the  Italian  language.  ( Tirabosc/ii,  Sloria 
della  Liltcratura  lialiana, via.  Till.  edit.  I71K).)  An  edition 
of  the  Vocabolario  dcila  Crusca,  including  numerous 
words  selected  from  the  authors  quoted  by  the  academy, 
but  omitted  by  them,  was  published  at  Naples  in  174fi,  In 
6  vols,  folio.  Tills  is  preferred  by  some  to  the  genuine 
yocabolariu.  (TiraboKhi,ubi iupni.)  Besides  this  fa- 
mous academy,  there  are  in  Florence  a  Scuola  di  Belie 
Am,  or  school  of  the  fine  arts,  a  meilico-cliirurgical 
school,  an  athenaium,  and  a  number  of  other  literary 
societies.  A  school  was  opened  in  1820  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes,  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
instruction ;  and  an  institution  was  founded  in  1823, 
under  tlie  especial  patronage  of  the  grand  duke,  fur  the 
instruction  of  girls  from  7  to  12  years  of  age ;  they  are 
(Hlucated  with  great  care,  and  arc  said  to  be  instructed  in 
all  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  active  and  provident 
mothers.  Tliore  arc  a  great  number  of  other  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the 
higher  branches  of  education.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions are  numerous,  cxteniiive,  and  well  conducted. 
Among  others,  is  the  Mimie  di  Pietd,  founded  in  1495  ; 
a  foimdiing  hospital ;  a  workhouse,  on  a  large  scale, 
estiblished  by  the  Frencli  government,  &c.  The  Frater- 
niti  della  Miserknrdia  is  an  institution  in  which  tlie 
higher  classes  undertake  various  duties  in  relation  to 
the  poor.  The  Palazzo  del  Podeslii,  tlie  ancient  govern- 
inent-liouso,  is  now  converted  into  a  prison. 

The  com-non  people  of  Florence  are  well  clothed,  and 
have  a  comfortable-like  apjiearance  ;  and  there  are,  as 
compared  with  most  other  ItiUian  towns,  few  beggars, 
priests,  and  monks.  Tlie  citizens  are  said  to  be  friendly, 
cheerful,  and  hospitable.  The  mild  .md  liberal  govern- 
ment of  its  present  princes,  tlic  gootl  police  they  liave 
established,  and  tli';  encouragement  given  to  all  sorts  of 
learning,  have  conferred  advantages  on  Florence  un- 
known in  must  other  parts  uf  Italy.  All  sorts  of  foreign 
publications  are  met  with  here  ;  and  tlie  facilities  it 
affords  for  gratifying  a  taste  for  tlie  tine  arts,  tiie  beauty 
and  security  of  the  town  and  environs,  and  its  isalubrity 
and  chcipness,  make  it,  on  tlie  wlioie,  a  more  desirable 
residence  tlian  Uoiiie,  and  have  attracted  to  it  a  great 
number  of  English  families. 

The  origin  of  Flurencc  is  not  clearly  ascertained ;  but 
it  owed  its  first  distinction  to  Syiia,  who  planted  in  it  a 
Roman  colony,  lu  the  reign  of  'I'iberius  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  wsui  distinguished  by  its 
writers  and  orators.  In  Ml  it  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Totiia  king  of  the  Uoths.  About  2.50  years 
afterwards  it  w:is  restored  by  i:ii.-irlemaj'ne.  It  tliiii 
became  the  eliief  city  of  a  fanuius  reivulilic  ;  and  was  fur 
a  lengthened  period  In  llu|y  what  Atlivus  had  buvu  in 


FLORIDA, 

'  Greece  In  thn  days  of  Xenophon  andTliucydidis  At 
length,  in  1537,  the  Medici,  i^rom  being  tlie  first  of  the 
citizens,  became  the  sovereigns  of  I'liircnce.  Her  fan, 
has  been  thence  identified  with  that  of  Tuscany. 

Florence  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  anv 
other  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Europe :  among  others 
may  be  specified  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Villiinl 
Cosmo,  and  Lorenao  do  Medici ;  Galileo,  M.  Angelo' 
Leonardo  di  Vinci,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Albcrti  L,id(i 
Brunelleschi  Giotto,  Andrea-del-Sarto,  Macchi'nvniti 
Popes  Leo  X.  and  XI.,  Clement  VII.,  VJII.  a  J 
XII., &c.  (Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to  ii.» 
Conder't  Italy,  ii.  320,  &c. ;  nrie/it'a  Travels,  393  Ac  > 

FLORIDA,  an  extensive  peninsula  of  N.  Atnorlca 
stretching  S.  from  the  30th  to  the  2.5th  deg.  of  lat.,fonri' 
lug  the  extreme  S.W.  territory  of  the  U.  States:  but" 
exclusive  of  the  peninsula,  the  territory  includes  atrjct 
adjoining  It  on  the  N.  and  \V.,  and  Is  comprised  betwpon 
lat.  25"  and  31°  N.,  and  long.  80°  and  87°  35'  W. ;  having 
N.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  K.  the  Atlantic,  S.  the  channel 
of  Florida,  and  W.  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Alabama.  Length  N.  W.  to  S.E.  about  CMra  • 
average  breadth  .ibout  84  m. ;  area,  54,50i0  sq.m.  Poii' 
( 1 830)  34,730 ;( 1 838)  48,223.  ^' 

The  Gulph  stream  which  sets  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
round  the  S.  and  S.V..  coasts,  has  in  the  course  of  aces 
worn  away  the  land,  and  formed  the  low  sandy  islands 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Florida  Keys,"  or 
Martyrs,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  navigable 
channel  which,  however,  is  both  difilcult  and  dangerous. 
There  are  a  few  good  harbours,  the  best  of  which  are  tliose 
of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  on  the  W.,  and  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Mary's  on  the  E.  coast.  Florida  is  natuially 
divided  into  two  difierent  zones,  about  tne  28th  deg.  of 
lat.  The  surface  of  the  portion  N.  of  this  parallel,  is 
more  elevated,  broken,  and  wooded,  than  that  on  itsS. 
side,  which  Is  generally  level  and  marshy,  and  may  be 
termed  the  true  palm-tree  section  of  the  U.  States.  The 
centre  rises  into  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  which  slooe 
gradually  towards  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  tlie  Atlantic, 
and  N.W.  towards  the  bO(ly  of  the  Continent ;  but  as  ire 
proceed  towards  the  S.,  the  whole  surfiice  liecomrs  a 
dead,  fiat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated  plain,  terminating 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  in  iioaps  of  sbarp 
rocks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby  pines. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  St.  John's,  Appalacliicola, 
Suwanee,  St.  Mark's,  and  Conecuh.  The  St.  Jolm's 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an  inlet  or  sound 
than  of  a  river,  from  the  number  of  lakes  furmed  by 
its  enlargements.  Its  chief  branch,  the  Ocklanaha, 
appears  to  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and 
flows  in  a  N.W.  direction  for  about  80  m.,  when  it  unitei 
with  the  St.  John's  proper,  wiiich  rises  within  a  fen 
miles  of  the  ocean,  and  the  united  water,  alter  a  tortuous 
course  of  130  m.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near  the  N'.E. 
extremity  of  the  territory.  It  is  a  curiDii;:  fact,  that 
though  a  fresh-water  stream  at  Its  mouth,  it  is  often  rea. 
dered  brackish  towards  its  head  from  the  waters  of  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  ticing  driven  by  tlie  winds  into  the 
lagoons  .~.nd  marshes  among  which  it  lias  its  sources. 
Both  brimches  of  this  river  are  navigable  for  soitio  dis. 
tance  aliove  their  junction,  but  have  little  conimercial 
value.  The  Appalachicola  has  its  oi^tuary  in  tliat  |iorlion 
of  tlie  territory  \V.  of  the  peninsula.  It  has  a  course  of 
about  100  m.  N.  to  S.  witiiin  the  territory,  but  does  not 
possess  a  depth  of  water  proportionate  to  its  magnitude. 
This  river  is  considered  to  form  the  boundary  U'twecn 
E .  and  \V.  F'loriila.  There  are  several  l.ikes,  of  which  the 
Macao,  near  the  centre  of  S.  I'lorida,  and  Lake  St. George, 
an  cnlargemoiit  of  the  St.  John's  river,  are  the  principal. 

The  whole  peninsula  appears  to  rest  iiiion  a  ba»c  of 
shell-limestone  of  eomp.aratively  recent  fcirin,ilion  and 
different  degrees  of  hardness.  The  soil  on  the  banks  oi 
the  rivers  is  often  very  Ce.tile  ;  but  the  proportion  (it 

food  limd  Is,  notwithstanding,  belicvei!  to  be  but  small. 
n  the  N.  part  of  E.  and  in  W.  Florida,  tliere  are  many 
finely  variegated  and  fertile  tracts,  ami  the  country  i; 
often  richly  wooded.  The  most  valuable  district  oi  the 
territory  is  a  tract  of  about  1.50  m.  in  length  by  30  m.  in 
breadth  in  \V.  I'lorida,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  wliich  is 
'I'ailahassee,  the  capital.  There  are  some  very  extensive 
swumps  and  savannahs,  particularly  the  swamp  of  ttlH' 
fonuco,  half  in  Florida  .ind  half  in  Georgia;  and  there 
are  also  some  very  exteiiaivo  inarslies. 

The  climate  of  the  N.  parts,  though  hot,  has  been  re- 
presented as  good,  and  tlie  air  as  being  alw.iysel.istican(i 
pure.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that  it  is  neirr necessary 
to  house  cattle.  In  the  S.  snow  never  fulls,  .ind  fro-t, 
although  it  sometimes  occurs,  is  rare.  During  July. 
August,  and  September,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  iim! 
fevers  are  prevalent.  But  St.  Augustine,  however,  in  the 
N.IC,  has  a  healthv  climate,  iindis  resorted  to  liy  Invalidi 
The  cliief  agricu'ltnral  products  are  —  rice,  Imlian  com, 
tolMCCo,  iiidigu,  cotton,  and  hiunp  ;  the  olive,  vino,  liiiii', 
sh.iililoek,  and  other  tropical  fruits, are  sucivssfiillyciiili' 
vatcd,  and  in  some  iil  the  ueeiipied  marilinie  districts  Ihs 
siigiu-caue  and  coU'cc.    Large  huiUii  of  tattle  arc  rcarti 
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FLOUR  (ST.). 

Much  fine  timber,  besldps  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  arc 
obtalninl  from  tlie  forests ;  the  coasts  and  rivcra  produce 
a  itreat  variety  of  fish  and  lestaci-ie. 

In  1HI5H,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  all  kinds  wan 
m  iBS  doll.,  and  tliat  of  tlie  imports,  16H,090  doll. 

The  territory  is  divided  into  4  districts  and  20  coun- 
tlci  Talliihassce  is  the  capital.  Pcnsacola,  St.  Augus- 
tine and  .lacksonville,  are  the  other  chief  towns  :  all  of 
these  are  in  the  N.  In  1838,  there  were  U  banks  in  the 
territory,  with  a  united  capital  of  13,800,000  doll.  From 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  which  divides  Florida  at  its  N.E. 
angle  fronn  Cieorgia,  a  cinal,  2.'i0  m.  in  length,  extends 
V  K.  to  S.W.,  across  the  peninsula  to  Appalachicoia Bay. 
X  railroad,  12in.  in  length,  hetwecu  l^akc  Winiico  and 
St  Joseph's,  was  completed  in  1830,  and  another  from 
Jacksonville  to  St.  Mark's,  160  m.  in  length,  is  in  the 
course  of  Iwing  constructed. 

Neither  the  settlement  nor  the  pop.  of  Florida  has  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  as  might  have  heeii  expected.  Tliis 
ha.s  been  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  c.wses,  among  which 
nav  be  specified  the  unhcalthiness  of  the  climate,  the  in- 
feriority of  a  great  deal  of  the  soil,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  A  contest  with  the  latter,  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances  of  great  biirbarlty  on  Uotli  sides,  has  been 
ca'ried  on  for  a  few  years  past.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protection  alTorded  them  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Indians  will 
be  finally  exterminated,  or  forced  to  emigrate  to  some 
other  ouarter. 

The  legislature  is  vested  !n  a  council  of  27  members, 
elected  annually  in  October,  which  meets  at  Tallahassee, 
where  the  governor  resides.  Tlie  county  courts  are  iield 
half-yearly,  by  judges  who  have  a  limited  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  original  jurisdiction  in  matters  regarding  property. 
A  court  of  appeals  is  held  annually  at  '1  allahassee.  The 
whole  territory  sends  one  delegate  to  congress. 

Florida  derives  its  name  from  Pasqua  tlorida,  or  Palm 
Sunday,  the  day  on  which  it  was  di.scovercd  by  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  In  1.512.  Its  name  was  for  some  length 
of  time  applied  by  the  Spaniards  .ind  Italians  to  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  N.  America.  It  remained  a  Spanish 
possession  until  1703,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
soon  after  which  it  was  divided  into  E.  and  W.  Florida. 
In  1783  the  whole  territory  was  restored  to  Spain.  In 
1819  negotiations  wore  opened  for  the  transfer  of  Florida 
to  the  United  States ;  and  in  1821  a  treaty  was  ratified  by 
which  it  became  a  part  of  the  union,  but  has  not  yet  been 
received  as  a  state.  (Darby's  View  qf  the  U.  S. ;  Ame- 
rican Enct/clomeclia  ;  American  Ahiianac,  1836-39,  Sic.) 
FLOUlt  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cantal,  cap. 
arron-l.,  on  a  basaltic  plateau,  42  m.  E.N.E.  Aurlllac. 
Pop.  4,!)S0.  It  is  ill.bullt ;  streets  narrow  and  gloomy, 
its  public  edifices  are,  however,  generally  handsome. 
Among  these  are  a  cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  diocesan 
seminary.  Jacobin  convent,  Jesuit  college,  hospital,  sub- 
prefecture,  .tc.  It  is  well  furnished  with  water.  It  is 
the  se.it  of  the  departmental  coijrt  of  assize,  and  of  tri- 
bunals uf  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  (Hugo, 
art.  Ciuilal ;  Guide  du  Voyageur.) 

FLUSHING  (Dut.  Vliessingen),  a  fortified  sea-port 
town  of  Holland,  prov.  Zealand,  on  the  W.  Scheldt,  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  isl.  Walcheren,  4  m.  S.S.W. 
Middleburg;  lat.  51°  26*  42"  N.,  long.  3°  34'  57"  E. 
Pop.,  according  to  some  authorities,  7,000 ;  but  the  Uncyc. 
lies  Gens  du  Monde  makes  it  only  4,i)fl0.  It  is  strongly 
fortilie<l ;  besides  its  own  ramjiarts,  it  is  defended,  toge- 
ther with  its  fine  harbour,  by  several  adjacent  forts,  and 
provided  with  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  surround- 
ing country  may  be  inundated.  The  town  is  well  built, 
but  presents  little  worthy  of  notice,  most  of  its  best  pub- 
lic buildings  having  been  destroyed  during  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  English  in  1809.  Its  port  is  extensive,  safe, 
and  has  deep  water.  'I'wo  canals,  communicating  with 
it,  enable  the  largest  merchant-vessels  to  penetrate  into 
the  town,  and  unload  on  the  quays  close  to  the  ware- 
houses. A  strong  wall  of  masonry  protects  the  town 
a$;ainst  the  sea ;  the  side!  facing  the  Scneldt  Is  embanked 
with  great  circ,  and  kept  in  repair  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, Flushing  has  a  dock-yard,  and  a  naval  arsenal ; 
and  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  hoard.  It  has  a  some- 
what extensive  trade  with  both  the  E.  and  W.  Indies, 
and  continual  comnuinicatioii,  by  means  of  packet-boats, 
with  the  other  sea-port  towns  ol  Holland  ;  it  "has  also  ii 
considerable  trade  with  F.iigl.ind,  and  is  the  entrcpdt 
where  the  Geneva  intended  to  be  smuggled  into  this  coun- 
try is  principally  laid  up.  Few  towns  have  suffered  so  se- 
verely from  war  and  inundations.  It  hoisted  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  the  Uriel  in  1572.  Tngctlior  with  some 
ether  towns,  it  was  given  to  England  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  l.'iSS,  and  remained  in  our  possession  till  IGKi. 
From  1«(B  to  1814  it  belonged  to  the  French.  Since 
1S09  its  fortiflcatiiins  have  been  greatly  improved,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Fort  of  Kamnickeus  to  the  E. 
and  those  of  Breskens  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
It  now  completely  commands  the  moutli  of  the  W. 
Scheldt,  or  Uont,    Flushing  was  the  birtb-place  uf  the 
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celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  I)e  lluytei .    (Harrow  ;  Can- 
nahich ;  Murray's  lhm<i-ISook,3ie.) 

FOCHABEUS,  a  village  of  .Scotland,  co.  Moray,  and 
par.  of  Bailie,  on  a  risinE  groinid  on  the  Sppy,  4  m.  from 
its  embouchure  in  the  Moray  Frith,  8  m.  E.  Elgin,  and 
60  m.  N.W.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  1,060.  The  town  consist* 
of  two  wide  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  having  a  square  in  the  middle.  The  par.  church 
and  a  Rom.Cath.  chapel  are  the  only  public  buildings  be- 
longing to  it.  An  elegant  bridge  which  spans  the  Spey 
was  partly  swept  away  by  the  great  floods  of  1829,  but 
has  since  been  rebuilt.  Indeed,  the  whole  district 
tlirough  which  the  river  flows  sulTcred  severely  from 
these  inundations.  'J'he  bridge  in  question,  which  was 
erected  in  1801  at  a  cost  of  15,000/.,  has  four  arches,  of 
which  the  two  smallest  have  each  a  span  of  75  ft.,  and  the 
two  in  the  middle  a  span  e.ach  of  95  ft.  Gordon  Castle, 
the  splendid  residence  of  the  ancient  house  of  Gordon, 
and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Jtichmond.ia  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Fochabers;  a  circumstance  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  origin  and  any  importance  that 
may  attach  to  it.  Fochabers  is  a  burgh  of  barony, 
governed  by  a  baron-bailie  nominated  by  the  noble  pro- 
prietor of  Gordon  Castle.  (Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scociand, 
Iv.  4«3.) 

FOGGIA  (so  called  from  its  corn  magazine-,  fosse), 
a  city  of  S.  Italy,  k.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanara,  of  which 
it  Is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  its  governor ;  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  gre.it  Apulian  plain,  46  m.  F.  by  S.  Cam- 
pobasso,  21Jm.  S.W.  Manfrcdonia,  and  80  m.  N.H.by  E. 
Naples.  Pop.  (1832)  20,6n7.*  It  is  "well  built  and  paved: 
the  streets  are  wide  and  clean ;  the  shops  large  and  well 
supplied ;  and  thewhole  has  an  air  of  opulence,  prosperity, 
and  ponuKation,  which,  in  spite  of  its  Ill-chosen  situat'i^ri 
and  bad  air,  gives  it  amore  animated  appearance  than  any 
other  city  in  tlie  whole  kingdom,  after  the  capital."  (I'ra'. 
ven's  Tour,  t;c.,  p.  62.)  It  has  a  handsome  mt(;n</enza,  iv 
palace,  where  the  governor  resides ;  many  excellent  pii. 
vate  houses,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  about  twenty  "Uun 
churches ;  a  good  custom-house  and  theatre ;  iinU  the 
remains  of  a  palace  which,  together  with  a  largo  w^lV. 
was  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  'fhe  cnril 
magazines,  for  which  Foggia  is  noted,  are  very  exten- 
sive ;  they  stretch  under  all  the  large  streets  and  open 
squares,  consisting  of  vaults  lined  with  masonry,  and 
their  orifices  closed  up  with  boards  and  earth.  Being 
situated  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  traversed  by  roads  lead, 
ingto  Naples,  Bovino,  Brindisi,Manfredonia,Pesc.ira,&c 
Foggia  has  a  considerable  trade,  principally  in  corn, 
wool,  cheese,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  capers,  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce.  Its  consequence  always  has  been,  and 
still  is,  owing  to  its  being  a  staple  market  for  corn  and 
wool,  and  the  place  at  which  is  collected  the  toll  upon 
the  sheep  annually  passing  into  tlie  Capitanata.  The 
dogana,  or  register-ullice,  at  Foggia  has  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  fixed  assessment  upon  the  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  that  descend  in  autumn  from  the  mountains  of 
Abruzzo  into  tlie  jilains  of  Puglia,  where  they  winter, 
and  in  May  return  to  the  high  country.  (See  Anu';i7.o.) 
This  duty,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  crown  of  Naples,  originated  with  the  ancient 
Romans,  when  they  obtained  possession  of  the  country. 
It  continued  uninterruptedly  to  be  collected  till  the  13th 
century,  after  which,  for  about  two  centuries,  the  passage 
appears  to  liave  been  open  without  fee  to  all  shcplici  ■'i 
who  chose  to  bring  down  their  flocks.  Under  Alphuu>:  i., 
however,  the  crown  resumed  its  rights  ;  and  having  p  ..- 
chased  a  considerable  extent  of  pasture  land,  formed  l« 
tavvlierc.  (See  Aviuti.)  Tlie  Abruzzl  shepherds,  ivl'v'" 
came  down  with  their  flocks  into  the  tavolierc,  pau  a 
fixed  rate  per  head  for  their  sheep ;  but  had  nut  th<j 
power  to  dispose  of  their  wool,  lambs,  cheese.  '>'■  v.y 
other  commodity  produced  during  their  winter  ;  ^  len.>;, 
in  any  fair  but  that  of  Foggia,  where  tb'^y  >  ".  to  bn 
deposited  in  the  royal  magazines,  and  noi  '■■•■■  '.ed  with-, 
out  a  permit.  By  way  of  compensation  on  ••.  ^  ,.rt  of  '\\o 
crown,  besides  other  privileges,  no  v.  ol.  hi  the  kinit- 
dom  arc  suffered  to  be  brou,  't  f.-^  market,  till  those  at 
p'oggia  are  vended,  the  dut:';£  \'3.\A.  and  the  tribunal 
satisfied  of  all  Iti  deiinmds.  ( Switiburue,  i.  136 — 145.) 
In  consequence  r;  these  r/ppressive  and  absurd  regula- 
tions, the  fair  of  ioggii,  holden  from  the  Nth  to  the  20th 
of  May,  is  an  important  mart,  and  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  commercial  and  other  visiters.  Foggia  is 
the  seat  of  the  superior  criminal  court  for  the  prov.,  and 
of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  for  Apulia. 

Tills  city  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
century,  and  pcojiled  from  Arpim  Argyrippa,  an  ancient 
city  4  m.  distant,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Uiomed, 
which  surrendered  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canna', 
and  of  which  some  fiiint  vestiges  are  still  extant. 
Foggia  w.is  greatly  enriched  by  the  Suabian  princes  of 
Naples.  It  was  sacked  in  1208  by  Charles  of  Aiijou,  who 
died  there  in  1280.    U  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  carth- 

•  Ttic  J>irt.  Gi'w.  ?;n^«  it  Is  .t  forlrpnii  of  the  \\\\  iKlss.  SwinlulTlCi 
in  1777,  wja  It  ij  "  wiihout  walls,  citailil,  or  e.itcs !" 
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quake  of  1731.  (ltampoldi,i\.69.;  Swinburne  j  Craven'i 
Tour  in  the  S.  Provt.  qfNaplei,  pp.  CI— G3.) 

FOLDVAR  (an.  Lustunium),  a  town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  Tolna,  on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the 
riglit  bank  of  the  Danube,  49  m.  S.  Buda.  Pop.  8,980. 
It  has  a  Rom.  Cath.  high  ichool,  and  a  prison ;  it  l}e- 
longs,  together  with  its  lordsltip,  to  the  university  of 
Testh. 

FOLIGNO  (an.  Fulginium),  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
Papal  States,  delcg.  Perugia,  in  the  Val-S^oletano,  and 
on  the  Flamini.in  Way,  20  m.  S.K.  Perugia,  and  H  ni. 
N.  by  W.  Spoleto.  Pop.  (1H32)  l,'),400.  It  is  walled,  but 
its  ramparts  and.  Ijastions  now  serve  only  for  public  pro- 
menades. Its  iitrects  generally  intersect  eacn  otiier  at 
right  angles.  There  are  few  public  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  The  cathedral,  commenced  in  the  last  century,  is 
still  unfinished :  there  arc  8  other  churches,  20  convents, 
a  town-hall,  and  a  cabinet  of  antiquities.  There  are  nu- 
merous paper-mills  turned  by  the  Topino  ;  and  the  town 
has  nianufacturoa  of  woollen  cloth,  silks,  parchment,  and 
bleached  wax,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  The 
vicinity  almunds  with  vineyards,  and  olive  and  mull)erry 
plantations.  This  city  appears  to  have  been  anciently  of 
lome  importance :  it  was  considerably  augmented  on  the 
destruction  of  the  aiUacent  town  of  Forum  Flamtnii,  by 
the  Lombards,  in  740.  It  was  united  to  the  see  of  Rome 
in  1439.  (Rampoidi  1  Cramcr't  An.  Italy,  i.'ifj)i.\  Bow- 
ring' i  Report. ) 

FOLKESTONE,  a  bor.,  tea-port  town,  and  |iar.  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shepway,  hund.  Folkestone ; 
on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  (12  m.  S.E.  by  E.  London,  and  7 
m.  W.  by  S.  Dover.  Lat.  •M'^  .V  V.,  long.  1°  V  E. 
Area  of  par.,  4,.1G0  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  l«31,  4,296, 
The  town  is  built  between  two  precipitous  chalk  clilTs, 
on  ground  rising  gradually  from  the  coast :  and  consists 
chiefly  of  3  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  principally 
extending  up  the  acclivities  of  the  W.  cliff,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  the  church,  in  the  early  Gothic  style, 
with  a  tower  from  the  centre.  There  are  also  3  dis> 
■enting  chapels,  and  a  free  school  fur  20  poor  children, 
founded  in  1674.  Market,  Thurs.,  in  a  commodious 
market-house,  built  within  a  recent  period  by  the  Earl 
of  Radnor.  The  chief  empl.iyment  of  the  iidiabitants  is 
fishing  ;  but  this  has  consider.ibly  fallen  off,  and  the 
town  at  present  is  far  from  being  In  a  flourishing  state. 
There  is  a  pier-harbour,  formed  at  an  ex  pence  of  up- 
wards  of  f*\fiiMI.  \  but  it  is  to  choked  up  with  shingle, 
as  to  be  accessible  only  to  small  coasting  vessels.  The 
beach  is  favourable  for  batliing,  and  in  summer  a  few 
visiters  resort  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  village  of 
Sandgate,  2  m.  \V.  of  it,  is,  however,  a  far  more  favour- 
ite and  frequented  place.  The  S.E.  Counties' ILiiiway 
from  the  metropolis  to  Dover  is  being  conilucted 
through  the  parish,  partly  by  means  of  Itumeiling  and 
excavations.  There  Is  a  strong  modern  battery  on  the 
heights,  and  the  liii"  of  coast  Is  defended  liy  3  Martello 
towers.  Folkest(me  has  tieen  a  nienxber  or  the  cinque 
port  of  Dover  from  a  period  previous  to  the  reign  of 
llcnry  I.  Average  annual  corporation  revenue  234/.  ids. 
Under  the  Mimicipal  lleform  Art  it  is  govrned  by  4 
aldermen  and  12  cmnisi'llors :  and  its  limits,  wliich  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  'H  m.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
nnd  to  Sandgate  on  the  other,  lieing  at  the  same  time 
considerably  contracted  in  those  illreili(m«  and  extended 
inland,  so, is  to  Include  the  Hamlet  of  I'ord.on  the  line  of 
road  to  Canterbury,  and  about  }  m.  from  I'olkstone.  The 
Iteform  Art  assnrlati'd  I'olkstone  with  thelvir.of  lljthe  In 
the  privilege  of  returning  I  m.  to  the  II.  of  ('.  The  town 
has  sufferetl  much  at  different  periiHls  from  encroarh- 
ments  of  the  sea  ^Villiam  Ilar\ey,  the  di»roverer  of  the 
rlrculallun  of  the  I>1o(hI,  was  a  native  of  I'olkstone,  having 
hi'cn  born  here  on  the  1st  of  April,  1.^7K!  the  charily 
•rhnoi,  endowed  by  his  nephew,  was  built  from  a  bequest 
Irf)  hy  him  for  the  purpose. 

FONDI  (an.  Fundi),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  k.  Naples, 
pror.  Terra  dl  L.tvoro,  lui  the  high  road  iM'tween  Naiiles 
and  Home,  near  the  rnnflnes  of  the  Papal  .States,  and  on 
the  .^pplan  Way,  which  now  I'orins  its  principal  street ; 
II  m.  N.I'..  Terrarlna,  and  the  same  N.W.  tiai'la.  Pop. 
A.IKin.  All  travellers  agrei'  In  speaking  In  dispraise  of 
Fondl.  It  Is  a  mUeralili'  tonn.  near  a  pi-stllerous  lake 
(the  .)n.  I.acuM  Fiiiulniiun),  wlilch  remiers  the  air  un- 
wholesome ;  and  Its  liiliali.  g'lierally  are  ni  a  wrrlche<l 
ciindltlun,  though  the  nelghlNiurhnoil  Is  abundantly  fer- 
tile in  every  kiml  of  produre.  This,  In  lart,  is  the  Cw- 
rubut  ii/fiT,  anrlrntly  so  famous  for  its  wine  — 

Cirt'til.iite,  rt  |irn'Io  iluiultam  Ciilmn 

'i'u  hllim  u««m.  Hi'T.  I  Ori.  !fl. 

(Seealsn  11.  0<l.  14.;  and  .Vrrr/m/,  xill.  P.p.  IIV  )  nul,llke 
the  town,  Ihi'  wine  has  sadly  dcKi'nerated,  ami  is  now 
quite  unworthy  the  encomiums  lavished  on  Its  ancliiil 
growths. 

I  "ndl  Is  surrounded  hy  the  remnlns  of  walls  of  a  Cy- 
elope, in  strii'ture,  parlirulnrly  devrrllieil  by  Swiiiliurne 
(>.  HI*},  IMM.).  It  h.i>  a  (Milliir  rathedral,  a  college,  anil 
ill  bousri  of  charily      It  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
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Roman  dty,  a.  v.  c.  417.  In  1222,  It  was  burnt  by  tU 
adherents  of  the  Emperor  Fred.  II.  It  has  several  times 
suffered  from  invasions  by  the  Turks,  especially  in  1534 
when  they  ftiade  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carrv  off 
Julia  Goniaga,  Countess  of  Fondl.  (Rampoidi;  SwiZ 
burnei  Cramer'i  Anc.  Ital.,  ii.  122-124.)  ' 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  a  town  of  France,  dfp  Seine 
et-Marne,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Seine,  in  the  forest 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Parii 
and   Lyons,  32  m.    S.S.E.   the  former  city,  and  Rm 
S.  liy  E.  Meiun.     Pop.  (I83«)  8,021.    It  is  well  bull  • 
streets  wide,  straiglit,  well  paved  and  clean  ;  but  cxceet' 
ing  the  principal  ones,  they  are  dul'      It  has  several  eoihI 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  two  exct  llent  ravalrv 
barracks,  a  hospital  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria  an  .isv 
lum  for  girls  established  by  Mad.de  INIontespan  a  col' 
lege,  public  library  with  28,000  vols.,  public  baths,  a  larcc 
reservoir  ;  and  at  its  S.  extremity  an  obelisk  erected  in 
I78fi,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette.     The  town  has  manufactures  of  nor. 
celain  and  other  earthenware:  but  it  owes  ailitscele 
brity,  and  indeed  origin,  to  the  palace  or  c/uilcau  of 
Fontainebleau,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Itings  ef 
France.     The  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  palace 
is  uncertain.      It  would  appear  that   Robert-le-l'iciix 
erected  a  small  house  of  retirement  on  the  spot  touardj 
the  end  of  the  lOth  century;  which  edifice,  having  fallen 
to  dcciy,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by  Louis  V|| 
Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.,  and  other  sovereigns,  added 
to  it,  and  it  was  In  particular  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Francis  I.    It  grew  rapidly  under  the  hands  of  hii 
successors:    Henry  IV.  expended  2,440,8,')0 ||v.  on  it' 
Ixiuis  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.  added  to  and  improved  it  •' 
Napoleon  Is  said  to  have  spent  0,242,000  fr.  on  it  between' 
1804  and  1813  ;  and  it  has  been  farther  enlarged  and  om. 
belllshed  by  his  present  majesty  Louis  Philippe.    Itjg 
in  consequence,  a  vast  pile,  with  little  harmony  among 
its  parts,  being,  in  fact,  rather  a  collection  of  palaces  of 
difU'rent  epochs,  and  in  dilTerent  styles  of  architecture 
than  a  single  edifice.    Saracenic,  Tuscan    and  Qteti 
orders  are  intermixed  and  interspersed  witli  the  moit 
bixiirrc  and  dissimilar  ornaments  ;  yet,  upon  tlie  whole, 
the  building  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur  and  niitjejij-,' 
and  is  a  fine  royal  residence.     Six  palaces  are  united  by 
galleries,  and  enclose  six  principal  courts  :  —  the  Cauri 
rfu  Chi'i'iil-ljlanc  ;  ries  Fontahiei ;  Ovale,  or  rfu  Doiijun ; 
de  I'Oraiinerie ;  des  I'rincei i  and  de$  Cuisims.    The 
largest  Is  the  Courdu  Chetal-btanc,  which  forms  also  the 
principal  entrance  from  the  W.,  and  derives  Its  name 
from  an  equestrian  statue  In  plaster,  erected  by  Catherine 
de  Medici,  but  no  longer  existing.    At  its  upper  end 
there  is  a  remarkably  fine  flight  of  stone  stejis,  under 
which  a  passage  leadi  to  a  cTiapel  remarkable  fur  ths 
elegance  of  Its  architecture  and  decorations.    It  was  Id 
this  court  that  Napoleon  bade  adieu  to  his  guard  pre- 
viously to  his  departure  for  Elba  in  IHI4.     'I'he  Cour  ici 
Fonlainet  has  on  one  side  the  suite  of  apartments  occu- 
pied hy  Cliarles  V.  in  \!i'i'X     The  buildings  surroundin; 
the  Cof<r  Oimle  are  the  most  ancient  of  all ;  they  com. 
prise  the  ball-room,  ailorned  with  paintings  hy  Prims- 
ticciii,  Nicoto,  fiC,  th,!  library,  the  king's  ami  queen'i 
apartments,  the  throne,  and  council-halls,  &c.    in  oin; 
of  these  rooms  the  small  round  table  Is  still  shown  on 
which  Napoleon  signed  his  act  of  abdication  in  InM, 
The  Coiir  de  I'Orangerie  is  also  called  tiie  CourdcDiinK, 
from  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Diana  In  its  centre  ;  In  the 
(Interie  df$  Ccrfs,  one  of  the  buildings  surruiiiidlnn  It, 
Monaldcschi  was  assassinated  by  er  i^r  of  Christina  of 
Sweden.    The  Cour  dei  I'rincei,  U  ■  smallest  of  all,  i> 
surrounded  by  the  apailments  occupied  by  (jueen  Clirii- 
tina.     The  Cour  del  Cuisine$  is  large,  regular,  aiul  en- 
closed with  buildings  erected  by  Henri  IV.     The  paliue 
contains  a  great  numlH-r  of  ancient  and  modern  paintiniit ; 
it  Is  surrounded,  espeelally  on  the  S.  side,  hy  line  ii.ir- 
dens,  ornanu'nted   with  fountains  and  tlih-piiiidi,  iitiil 
traversed  by  a  canal  nearly  3-4ths  of  a  mile  in  length. 
The  forest  lif  Fontalnelileaii  comprises  H2,"77  arpeiiK,  nr 
alxiul  .14,'^KI  acres,  a  part  being  on  tliv  o|iiii)»lle  tidinf 
the  .Seine.     Its  surface  Is  very  varied,  ami  In  |iart«iiry 
iiii'luresqvie.     It  supplies  Paris  with  a  snmll  pnrlinii  nf 
Its  woiHl-fuel,  ami  with  a  considerable  part  of  its  paiiiin 
It  one. 

The  chtteau  of  l''outaineblean  has  Imui  llie  scene nt 
many  historical  events:  Philip  IV.,  Ilnir  III..  ni«l 
l.oiils  XIII.  were  liorn  In  It  s  and  the  first  iiiiiiiiirrUiluii 
there.  It  was  visited  by  Pe'er  the  lireat  ;  l.imis  X\ 
espoused  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  I'olaiiil  In  Dili 
palace;  Pope  Plus  V  II.  was  eonllned  within  Its  »iill<  I"' 
iMnuinlhs;  ,'Uiil  It  Is  Intimately  eoiineeleil  with  the  lih- 
liiry  of  NaiMileon.  It  was  coniparallvelv  nrKlwted  h) 
Louis  XV II I.  and  Charles  X.  i  but  I.oiils  I'hillppe  Im' 
restored  II  to  even  more  than  lt«  niicliiil  iir.iiMliiir  In 
IH.lV  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  tirleans  were  lelehr.ilid 
here  with  great  pomp  Uhieo.  art.  .Siim-il-Miiim  , 
Outilr  du  I'l'i/itji-ur  ;  F.nei/e.  iJi»  (ientdu  Mimdf). 

FON  I'AIIAIIIA  (properly  /'him/i  iKiftm).  a  f'lttiliiJ 
frontier  iUid  icupurt  town  of  .Spain,  llUia),  I'loi.l-ul- 
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FONTENAY. 

flutcon,  on  a  small  penintula  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bi- 
tIasBoa,  at  iti  mouth,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  Bayonnc.  Pop. 
2  035.  It  used  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  Spain  ; 
but  its  walls  were  levelled  by  the  British  troops  in  1813. 
On  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is,  however,  defended  by  Fort 
St.  KInie,  and  on  the  land  tide  covered  by  a  lofty  hill. 
It  has  a  royal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  military  go- 
vernor and  the  civil  superintendent,  a  town-hall,  hospital, 
convent,  andaflnepar.  church  dating  from  the  l.'ith  cen- 
tury. On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town  is  the  harbour, 
which  is  shallow,  and  admits  only  barks  of  40  or  5n  tons' 
burden.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhab.  is  fish- 
ing. Kontarubia  has  sustained  numerous  sieges :  its  forti- 
fications were  greatly  augmented  by  the  emncror  Charles 
v.;  under  Philip  I  v.  it  received  the  rank  and  title  of  a 
city.  The  auxiliary  British  legion  under  General  Evans 
had  some  severe  nghting  with  the  Carlist  forces  in  the 
vk'lnitv  of  this  town,  which  they  took  in  1837.  (.Minanoj 
}M.  'rial).,  SjC.) 

FONTENAY,  a  town  of  France,  di'p.  Vendi'e,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Vendee,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
navigable,  42  m.  S.E.  Bourbon- Vendee.  Pop.  (1836) 
6,3S'J.  With  the  exception  of  some  modern  houses,  the 
(own  is  very  ill-built ;  streets  narrow,  ill-paved,  and 
dirty  The  church,  with  a  spire  311  ft.  in  height,  is  the 
object  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  was  originally 
fortified,  and  had  a  castle  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Poitiers,  some  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Fonte- 
nay  Is  tlio  scat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  a  court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  and  a  communal  college :  it  has  linen  and 
cotton  cloth  factories,  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  home 
trade  in  timber,  charcoal,  Bordeaux  and  other  wines,  &c. 
(lluRU,  art.  Vendee,  &c.) 

FONTENOY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Ilninault,  4 
m.  S.K.  Tournay.  Here,  on  the  .10th  of  April,  I74.'i,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  allied  Kngllsh,  Hanoverian, 
and  Dutch  forces,  under  tho  Duke  of  tluniberland,  and 
the  French,  under  Marshal  Siixc,  Louis  XV.  and  the 
Dauphin  being  also  with  the  army.  Tlie  contest  was  ob- 
stinate and  severe.  At  one  time  victory  seemed  to  have 
ilrrlared  in  favour  of  the  allies  ;  and  If  the  English  had 
ken  properly  supimrted  by  the  Dutch,  such  would  pro- 
balily  have  been  the  case.  In  the  end,  however,  tliu 
French  were  victorious.  "  Lei  Atifj/ais,"  says  Voltaire, 
" jf  raltiirent,  mats  ill  ctdircnt ;  Us  qiiilliriiU  le  elinntp 
de  bttlaille  aani  lUHWlte,  lani  cortfiisiun,  el/urent  vaincui 
mtc  honneur."  (Siecle  lie  Louii  XV.,  cap.  15. ) 

The  allies  lost  about  7,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and 
2,00(1  prisoners,  on  this  occasion.  The  loss  of  tho  French 
amnnnteil  to  nearly  (1,000  men  killed  and  wounded.* 

r()HELANI)S(NOKTH  AND  SOUTH),  two  head- 
lands oil  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Kent :  the  first,  or  N. 
Foreland,  forms  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  co. ;  it  projects 
into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  bastion,  and  consists  of 
(halkjr  cliirs  nearly  200  ft.  In  height.  A  lighthouse  of  the 
first  class,  having  a  fixed  light,  elevated  340  ft.  above  the 
level  n(  the  sea,  was  nrrctc<t  on  this  headland  In  IfiHM. 
This  IlK.ithousc  is  in  lat.,01"22'2.V'  N.,  long.  I°27'W. 
The  S.  Korelanil,  about  in  in.  8.  from  the  latter,  consists 
iif  chalky  cllll's.  Two  lighthouses,  with  fixed  lights,  have 
Urn  erected  on  this  headland,  to  >varn  ships  coming 
Irmn  the  S.  of  their  approach  to  the  Cioodwin  Sands, 
The  N.  Foreland  Is  mncin  by  act  of  parliament  the  S.E, 
lAtremlly  of  the  port  of  London. 

FOItl'AK,  or  ANGUS,  a  marlt.  co.  on  tho  K.  coast  of 
Scotland,  having  E.  tho  German  Ocean,  S.  the  Frith  of 
lay  and  the  eo,  Perth,  W.  the  latter.  N.  Aberdeen,  and 
N.F.  Kincardine.  It  is  ol'  a  quadrangular  shape,  and 
comprises  ."I'O.NHO  acres.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  four 
dittruts.  whereof  the  flrit  and  nioit  extensive,  called  the 
"Brses  of  Angus,"  comprises  all  the  8.  thipe  of  the 
lirwplans,  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  till  It  loses 
iiiolfiu  the  valley  of  Stralhmore.  The  moiintuliis  in 
Ihii dhisliin  are  mostly  rounded  and  tame,  but  in  parts 
lliry  t'xhililt  bold,  terrine  preelpiees.  Tlie  leeunri  divl. 
■lonronsMs  of  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  Strathmoru 
thst  lies  In  this  co.  bclween  the  foot  of  the  Grampians 
and  the  SIdlaw  hills  {lliiiii  iif  Angui),  and  Is  for  the  most 
I«rl  a  (inely  diversified,  well  cultivated  country.  The 
lAirif  division  lonslstsofa  portion  of  the  range  called  the 
''idlaw  hills,  parallel  to  the  (irniuptana.  and  attaining  to 
a  hiifht  of  1,200  or  1,4(K)  It.  Some  of  thi'in  are  conical, 
di'larhed,  iind  covere<l  wllh  heath,  while  others  are 
•  h.ill)  ciiliivatetl.  "  Uunslunan  Hill"  Is  found  in  this 
froun.  I'he/oMrM  and  last  division  consists  of  the  rleli, 
l"w-l)'lng,  level  land  between  (he  SIdlaw  hilli  and  the 
>M  and  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Principal  rivers  N.  and  8. 
Kskiand  lain.  No  where,  perhaiis,  in  Great  Britain  ha.< 
aplfnlliire  and  the  nppearnnce  of  the  country  been  more 
MPldly  Improved  (hnii  In  this  co.  The  progress  made  in 
llil<  nspiit  iliirliig  the  last  10  years  has  been  (piite  ex- 
I'aimllniiry.  •'  At  the  time  of  the  Inst  statistical  account 
minii  III  III,,  Imiil  bi  the  parish  (Ontlilaw,  In  Stralhmorr, 

•  Th>  srrimnl  <if  |M<  liMlIf  In  X'nllnlri'.  n-r.rrwl  I"  nlxiir.  Is  n- 

iTmfl,  iiii,,ri.Mi„|,    1,1,1  m,  h  I,  „„|  ii„.  ,  „„,  „  ,,|,  1,1,  |„,.,„  |,|itit|nl 

""<  <J,  /.,„fr,i,,v.  II  Is  wli.ilU  ,lF«ti(iili' Iti  li>tpli,«l  mid  tlliaM'' 
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and  the  lane  It  true  of  the  rest  of  the  co.)  was  in  a  state 
of  waste,  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  bare  and 
bleak,  the  climate  cold  and  damp,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  water  on  the  land.  Most  of  the  houses  were  at  that 
time  of  the  rudest  and  meanest  kind,  built  of  unhxwn 
stone,  and  covered  with  thatch  ;  scarcely  one  of  mason 
work,  or  covered  with  slates.  Nuin  the  farms  are  all  laid 
out  and  enclosed,  draining  is  carried  to  gieat  perfection, 
and  farm-houses  and  offices  arc  neatly  built  and  covered. 
Thriving  woods  and  belts  of  plantations  are  rising  up, 
and  giving  a  rich  and  clothed  appearance  to  the  co. 
Along  with  all  this  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
habits  of  the  people  are  improving.  There  is  a  greater 
neatness  and  cleanliness  in  tlieir  dwellings,  and  a  greater 
share  of  the  comforts  of  life  amongst  them  ;  and  though 
last,  not  leiiet,  there  is  evidently  an  increasing  desire  of 
information,  and,  generally  spe;iking,  a  higlier  and  better 
tone  of  moral  feeling."  {^ew  Slalislicat  Account  i)fScol' 
land,  Ho  5.310.)  The  vicious  uractice  of  holding  land 
in  run-rig  (see  Argyle),  that  formerly  prevailed  in  all 
the  hill  districts  of  this  CO.,  is  now  comparatively  rare  ; 
and  improvements  are  beginning  to  be  made,  where  cer- 
tainly  they  were  much  wanted,  even  in  the  cottages 
among  tho  Grampians.  There  arc  some  great  estates, 
but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a  good  deal  subdivided. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  Us.  l|d.  an  acre.  Except- 
ing limestone,  minerals  are  of  nn  importance.  Tills  co. 
has  recently  become  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  linens,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose,  and  other 
towns.  Forfar  contains  ft  royol  bors.  and  ftfi  parishes, 
and  returns  3  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. :  Viz.,  I  for  tho  co., 
I  for  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  I  for  Montrose  and  its 
contributory  boroughs.  Kegistered  electors  for  the  co., 
in  I838-3S.  1810.  In  1831,  Forfar  had  19,6D7  inhab. 
houses;  31,730  families;  and  i:t<i.r>0<>  inhab.,  of  whom 
(i.'),oy3  were  males,  and  74,513  females.  Valued  rent, 
I7I,240<,  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815, 
36l,24U. 

Forfar,  a  pari,  and  roynl  bor.  and  par.  of  Scotland, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  in  the  How  ojT  Annui,  or  valley  of 
Strathmore,  14  m.  N.  Dundee.  Pop.  (1831)  7,y4!i.  it 
consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  and  of  a  shorter 
one  at  riglit  angles  to  it.  "  Forfar  is  a  bor.  of  consider* 
able  antiquity,  and  Is  likely  to  continue  a  thriving  place, 
being  in  the  centre  of  a  vv  ell-cultivated  county,  and  hav- 
ing excellent  communications  on  all  sides.  The  com- 
mand of  water  power  is  not  suBicient  for  macliliiery ; 
hence,  though  a  great  proportion  of  its  inhab.  are  en- 
gaged In  weaving,  it  is  chlefiy  in  connection  with  other 
towns,  and  not  under  the  regulation  of  any  very  exten- 
sive establishment  upon  the  spot,  its  chief  trade  is  the 
weaving  of  Osnaburgs  and  coarse  linens.  It  has  long 
been  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a  particular  kind  uT 
shoes  called  '  brogues,'  excellently  adapted  for  the  use 
of  a  Highland  district.  The  streets  are  well  built,  and 
many  xww  houses  are  In  progress ;  the  tendency  of  the 
manufacturer  who  works  at  home  being  to  convert  hit, 
earnings,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  new  t'eii,  or  tlie  pro- 
perty of  a  piece  of  land.  These  new  acquirements  are 
laid  out  in  a  neat  and  substantial  way,  and  bespeak  the 
appearance  of  comfort  jt  least,  if  not  of  wealtli.  Fuel  it 
water-borne,  and  t'.e  nearest  sea-port  is  Dundee,  14 
m.  distant.  Tl'.ro  are  valuable  quarries  here,  tlie 
products  of  whi'  li  are  all  sent  round  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. On  the  v'hole.  tiie  present  circumstances  of  thl( 
town  seem  to  present  every  apiK'arance  of  n  regular  and 
steady  advaneenient  In  its  popiil.ition.  trade,  and  agrUiil- 
tiiral  improvement."  (Hounn.llefi.)  There  were,  in  is3(*, 
2,830  looms  In  the  town,  of  which  2,,'iriO  were  at  work.  Most 
of  the  public  buildings  111  the  town,  inebidlug  a  new  church 
and  spire  and  county  buildings,  an  episcopal  chapel,  Ike, 
have  been  ereetcl  within  these  few  years  :  there  are, also, 
several  dlMenting  chapels.  The  means  of  education  are 
exteiuivc  and  good  ;  tho  town  having  an  academy  for 
languages,  geogruphy.  &c..  a  parish  school,  a  mechanics' 
intlitute,  Sunday  schools,  a  large  iiil'anl  sehoid,  &c. :  hero 
also  is  a  subscription  news-room,  a  subscription  library, 
a  ineclianics'  reaiiing-room,  fcc.  Forfar  is  now  connected 
hy  a  railway  with  Arlironth.  It  Is  governed  by  a  provost, 
2  bailies,  and  10  counselhir'  Corporation  revenue  in 
KKI,  1,35(1/.  Forfar  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
llri'chin,  and  llervie,  in  sending  1  in.  to  the  II.  of  ('. 
IteglslereJ  pari,  electors,  in  I83H.,1U,  27'.l ;  niiinicipal 
ditto,  Wll. 

Fold  A,  or  FOUlO,  a  sen-port  town  o(  the  Neapolitan 
dnm.,  .m  liie  W.  sliore  of  the  Island  of  lachla,  cap.  dtslr. 
of  same  name.  Poo.  O.niKl.  Streets  very  narrow,  but  the 
houses  are  solidly  liuilt,  and  there  are  .1  good  churches, 
all  very  much  decorated,  it  has  a  good  liarlHiiir,  and 
some  trade  with  Nnph  s.  Leghorn.  Genoa.  Ac.  In  Iti 
vicinity  there  are  some  hot  mineral  springs,  used  at 
liaths. 

FOKLItnn,  hWmii  t.ini).  a  town  of  Central  l»»ly, 
i'ap.il  Stalls,  cap.  leu.  of  same  name,  Inn  fertile  idnlu 
111  tvveen  the  Moiidiiie  and  lliiino.  ou  lliv  Kmllinn  Way, 
3H  in.  SB.  Uulotiua,  and  1^  in.  tJ.W.  Uuvciniu  i   Ut. 
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44°  13'  25"  N.,  long.  12°  1'  30"  E.  Top.  (1812)  16,000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls ;  is  generally  well  built ; 
has  4  spacious  streets ;  a  square,  in  which  there  are  seve- 
ral One  buildings ;  a  cathedral ;  U  other  churches ;  and 
numerous  convents.  Many  of  the  private  residences  are 
built  of  marble,  and  the  streets  arc  ornamented  with 
arcades.  The  ceiling  in  the  council-chamber  of  the 
town-hall  was  painted  by  Raphael.  Forii  is  the  seat  of 
a  cardinal-legnte,  and  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction  de- 
pendent on  a  superior  court  at  Bologna.  It  lias  manufac- 
tures of  pliiin  silk  riband  and  silk  twist, and  of  oil-cloth, 
woollen  lubrics,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined  sulphur.  It  also 
trades  in  corni  wines,  oil,  hemp,  and  aniseed,  which,  as 
well  as  its  manufactures,  is  considerably  facilitated  by  a 
canal  from  Acquavira.  There  is  here  a  college,  a  public 
library,  and  some  learned  societies,  Vorli  was  founded 
anno  'MH  b.c.  It  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Home  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  In  17U7,  the  French  made  it  the  cap.  of 
the  dep.  of  the  Kubicon.  It  was  reunited  to  the  Koman 
dom.  in  I8l.'i.    (liampoldi ;  Diet. Otoe,  j  liowring.) 

FOIILINI'OI'OLI  (an.  Forum  Powlii),  a  town  of 
Central  Italy,  Papal  States,  leg.  Forll,  5  ni.  S.K..  that 
town.  Pop.  4,(K)0.  ?  It  has  un  auclent  castle,  a  cathedral, 
2  parish  cliurches,  and  scvend  convents.  This  and  the 
other  forums  in  dtCTerent  parts  of  Italy,  arc  supposed  by 
Sigonius  to  have  been  all  conveuli,  or  assize  towns  ;  but 
the  proximity  of  those  on  the  Kmilian  Way,  particularly 
of  ForIi  and  Vorlinpopoli,  seems,  as  Mr.  Forsytli  has  re- 
marked, to  contradict  that  upiulon.  {Pursyth'a  Italy, 
p.  400.) 

FOKMOSA,  (Chin.  Tac-wan,  or  "  Terrace  Hay,")  an 
island  in  the  Chinese  Se.t,  behmging  partly  to  China, 
between  lat.  2'^"  and  2.S"  SiK  N.,  and  long.  120"^  30* 
and  122°  K. :  about  80  m.  from  the  Chinese  coast, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Channel  of  Fo-kien, 
and  170  m.  N.  Luzon,  the  chluf  of  the  Philippine  inlands. 
I'Cngtb,  N.  to  S.,  about  2.V)  m. ;  breadth,  In  its  centre, 
about  80  m.  Area,  l.'i,(IOO  sq.m.  ?  Pop.  uncertain,  but 
perhaps  between  2,00(l,(»00  and  3,000,(HX).  (Cautun  Jle- 
gisler,  IHaa.) 

A  chain  of  mnunt.iins  runs  through  the  island  in  its 
entire  length,  forming,  in  general,  the  barrier  between 
the  Chinese  on  the  W.,  and  the  independent  natives  of 
the  unexploretl  coimlry  on  the  K.  side.  Un  many  of  its 
summits,  snow  remains  during  most  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  Humboldt  hits  supposed  that  a  portion  of  it 
reaches  un  absolute  elcviition  of  upwards  of  12/)('ll  ft.  It 
exhibits  distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action  In 
lome  extinct  craters  ;  in  other  parts  Hame.'i,  mephilic 
gases.  &c.  burst  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  siilptiur,  naphtha, 
and  other  volciuiic  produrts  are  aliunilaiit.  .Some  parts 
of  the  coast  present  bold  heaillands,  but  all  the  W.  jjiore 
is  Hat,  and  surrounded  with  rocks  and  quicksands,  lis 
liarliourt,  which  «ere  formerly  very  good,  have  become 
nearly  useless,  except  to  junks  of  very  small  toiuiage, 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  land  on  the  sea  ;  so  that,  at 


fireseiit,  I'orumsa  has  but  one  good  port,  that  gf  Ke- 
ung,  at  its  N.  extremity. 
"  I'hat  portion  nf  FormoiR  which  \t  possessed  by 
the  IMiiiH'se  well  deserves  its  nam  ■  ;  the  air  is  whole- 
some, and  the  soil  \ery  fruitful.  The  numerous  rivulets 
from  the  nuiuntains  fertilise  the  extensive  plains  nhicli 
spread  Im>1ow  ;  but  throughout  the  island  the  water  is 
unwholesome,  and,  to  un.ucliinatcd  strangers,  it  is  often 
very  Injurious.  All  the  large  plain  of  the  M.  resembles  av.ist 
well.cultivated  garden.  Aluuist  all  grains  and  fruits  may  be 
prwlucnl  on  one  part  of  the  island  or  another  ;  but  rice, 
•ugar,  camplior,  tobacco,  >Vc.  arc  the  chief  productions. 
Fiirmosa  has  long  b<vn  familiarly  kuuwu  as  the  granary 
of  the  Chinpse  maritime  provinces.  If  wars  intervene, 
or  violent  storms  pre\ent  the  shipment  of  rice  to  the 
roait,  a  scari'lty  immediately  ensues,  and  txlensire  dis- 
tress, with  a'Kither  sure  result  — multiplied  piracies  by 
the  destitute  Chinese.  The  nuanlitv  of  rice  exported 
from  I'otmosa  to  Fuh-keen  ami  itie-kcang  Is  very  con- 
slderahle,  aiid  employs  more  than  .1l>0  jniiks.  Of  si. gar 
there  annually  arrive  at  the  tingle  port  of  IVen-tsIn  (in 
I'hiiia)  upwards  of  7U  laden  junks.  The  exiiortiilloii  of 
caiiiplior  Is  likewise  by  no  means  small.  Much  of  the 
camphor  in  tiie  (nntou  murki  t  is  supplied  from  For- 
mosa." {('Miticte  Hi't'OMiti'iy,  il.  41!*,  420. )  llesides  the 
foregoing  prixlucts,  whint,  mniie,  millet,  kitchen  vege- 
tables of  many  kinils,  trullles,  \c.  ;  ml  itofia,  a  kind  of 
nruin,  the  root  of  which  l<  a  cliief  article  nf  footl  in  the 
Interior ;  or.uiges,  lianan.is, riMoa and arcca nuts,  iH-aihi'i, 
flgs,  melons,  ami  nniiHroiis  otliir  I'.uropiMn  un<l  Asiatic 
fruits  are  are  cultivatril.  (In  stiiiit  hihhIs  are  pleiiliriil , 
anil  ill  the  N.  especiiilly.  a  good  deal  of  tlinU'r  tor  uliip- 
liuilillngit  obt.iliieil.  I'lppi't.  aloes,  coflie,  a  kind  ol  uriiii 
li'.i,  lull  illiriri'iil  fiiiin  I  iietlilni'se,  cotton,  liemii,  iiniTsllk, 
ari>  other  important  articles  of  culture.  Tne  ox  and 
ImlTalo  are  used  lor  llllagi'  itiid  draught  ;  horses,  asses, 
sliei'p,  goats,  and  lioiis  are  alMiiMlte.'  The  leop.trd,  tiger, 
widf,  &c.  Iiihaliil  till  Maud.  I>ul  •!  >  not  iiifct  Its  ciiltl 
vated  (Kirtlon  ;  pluusant*.  Iiurrs.ainl  oilier  kinds  oi  game 
Are  very  liunirroiis.  liold  is  supposed  to  be  toiind  In  Ihr 
K.  purt  ui  Foriuuia,  ut  it  It  iccu  lu  llie  bauds  ul  the  ln> 


FORRES. 

hab.  •,  but  the  chief  minerals  are  salt  .ind  sulpluir  nr 
whk.i  latter  a  good  deal  h.Ts  been  sent  to  Cliin  «'„.?„ 
181»,  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  '■" 

The  Chinese  colonists  of  the  island  are  mo«tIv  frnm 
the  opposite  prov.  of  Fo-kien,  .ind  have  emigr.itod  »rin 
cipally  from  poverty.  They  are  a  laborious  and  h  diK 
trious  race,  well-disposed  towards  foreigners,  but  verii 
turbulent  in  respect  to  tho  home  authorities,  who  nnin 
tain  only  a  very  precarious  sway  over  thcni,_the  Fir 
mosans  having  frequently  risen  in  open  rebellion  aitalnst 
their  mother-country.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  c  i 
tivators  of  the  soil  (  but  mony  of  the  Amoy  nun  (rr,,m 
which  district  a  great  number  of  I  no  emigrants  have  comp> 
are  merchants,  llshcrnicn,  and  sailors.  The  tnulo  win 
China  is  very  extensive ;  the  chief  exports  to  that  coimtn' 
have  been  mentioned ;  the  princiiial  Imports  tlicncc  arn 
tea,  silk,  and  woollen,  and  other  kinds  oi  inanuhctiirel 
goods.  Tho  trade  Is  nmstly  in  the  hands  of  Fo.kin, 
merchants,  who  have  also  advanced  the  chief  part  ol'tiii> 
capital  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  As  manv 
as  100  junks  a  month  are  estimated  to  leave  Fo-kjen  fur 
the  W.  coast  of  Formosa ;  where,  however,  they  aro 
obliged  to  lie  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  whiu 
carts  with  w  heels,  destitute  of  spokes,  drawn  Ijy  hiilValocs 
are  used  to  carry  the  cargoes  to  them  through  the  water' 
There  are  no  junks  strictly  behmging  to  tlie  isl.ina' 
all  the  shipping  is  the  property  of  the  Amoy  merchaiils' 
(iiulxluff.) 

The  native  Inhab.  of  the  E.  of  Formosa  hoar  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Chinese  ;  but  they  have  app,arenllv  an 
alliance  with  the  Mal.iy  or  Polynesian  tribis.  "  fii'i.,. 
are  of  a  slender  shape,  olive  complcxlim,  wear  long  hair 
are  clad  with  a  piece  of  cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  liners' 
blacken  the  teeth,  .and  wear  ear-rings  and  collars.  In  ilio 
S.,  those  who  are  not  civilised  live  In  cottages  iifbamboo 
and  straw,  raised  on  a  kind  of  terrace  3  or  4  li.  higli,  hum 
like  an  inverted  funnel ;  and  from  15  to  4011.  in  diameter 
In  these  they  have  neither  chair,  table,  lieil,  nor  any 
moveable.  They  tattoo  their  skin.  In  tl.e  N.  tiieyclotlie 
themselves  with  deer-skins. .  .  .  They  lia.e  oo  lioiiiss,  or 
written  l.ingiiage ;  neither  have  they  any  king  or  common 
head,  hut  petty  chiefs  and  councils  of  elders,  and  distin- 
guished men,  much  like  the  N.  American  Indians.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  they  have  any  separate  prii'si. 
hood,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  Is  none  beyond  the 
conjurers  and  enchanters  of  all  savjige  trilies,  nor  any 
ancient  and  Hxed  ceremonies  of  divine  worslilp,iirty»i 
of  superstition.  They  are  represented  by  the  (.'hini... 
freelrom  theft  and  deception  among  themselves, amijet 
towards  each  other,  but  excessively  revcngcl'ul  wliin  nut- 
raged."  (fAiMcsr  Ai/Hisi/u;-//,  li.  41<i.)  The  Hiinese  ter- 
ritory in  Formosa  having,  tor  a  lengtheniil  period,  been 
gradually  extending,  the  really  Independent  triiies  liaic 
receded  tov.ards  the  K.  coast ;  some  of  the  others  li.iu' 
become  partially  civilised,  settled  in  villages,  and  inter- 
mixed  with  the  Imrder  Chinese. 

Formosa,  together  with  the  P.ing-hon  Islands,  mm. 
poses  a  /(«),  or  department,  under  the  prov.  l-'n-kien.  aiij 
Immediately  subject  to  its  governor.  It  Is  ili\  idni  inta 
live  Aiinj,  or  districts.  The  cap.,  T.ie-wan,  is  deserllicj 
as  ranking  among  Chinese  cities  of  the  llrst  diss  in  llie 
variety  and  richness  of  Its  merchandise,  and  in  pop.  It 
stands  on  the  W.  coast.  In  ab<mt  lat.  2:1'  N.,  ami  lim;. 
120"  32'  K.,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  diteli.  Its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  from  30  to  40  ft.  broad,  and  for  inmiy 
months  of  the  ye.-ir  are  coveretl  with  awniiiK's  to  kee|ie|t 
the  sun.  On  a  small  island  opposite  the  city  tlic  Dutrli, 
in  111,34,  built  Fort  Zealand,  which  ciinnnanlled  tlie  liar. 
hour,  the  entrance  to  which  is  now  clinkeil  up.  Tiio 
Chinese  girrlson.  In  Tae-wan.  amounts  to  .ibniit  iii,i«i 
men  ;  tlie  total  armed  force  usually  statiiniiil  in  the  i<. 
land  may  be  estimated  iit  about  donlile  that  nuniln'r,  all 
infantry.  The  revenue  derived  by  ('liiiialruni  riiriinu 
amounteil^ln  Im'.mi,  to  11,240  Imshefs  ol  corn,  and  7,:uiii(. 
of  stiver  1  the  public  expeiiditure  to  4N2  biuiieit  ufiuiu. 
and  ri.iNMi  os.  of  silver. 

The  Chinese  appear  not  to  have  been  aiipiaintpd  silli 
Formosa  till  about  1430,  after  wlili  h  lis  en.bls  iieesnie 
the  resort  successively  of  several  (  hiiicse  jijrates.  Tlie 
Japanese  had  planted  colonics  in  the  N  .  iind  al  eiic 
period  the  greater  part  of  tlie  isi.uid  In  Iniigeil  iKlliiin, 
iiul  the  Dutch,  havlnu  liicn  ailoucd  to  sellle  on  llie  \\. 
coast,  gradually  dlsloilged  all  their  oppiiiiinis.  Ini'liiiliii.' 
the  .Spanish  and  Portuguese  (both  ol  ttlioni  tiini  louaiii 
a  fiMitlliii),  and  bcc,iine  sole  niastirs  id  tlie  l<lan<l  alsHit 
\K.Vl.  Allcr  the  (onqiiest  of  Cliliia  hy  liic  I'liilari,  In 
Ii:H,  a  Chinese  chid,  with  ,m  ami)  ol  <'|,iM,se  relu.in. 
ili'termlni'd  to  lonqiirr  Formosa,  aiid  liii.iliv  cxpi  llol  llr 
Dutih  from  It  In  1002.  lu  HXI  l-.iwever.  llie  m*  .li- 
nasty  was  over(|uowii  by  the  (  ontlinntal  (  IiIiiim'.  ai.lil 
by  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  authority  orchliia  lia<  liernem 
since  maintained  over  the  island,  lliniiuli  as-ailisl  li)  tf- 
pealed  Insniri  Ttions.  (tiiHir,  .turn  / /iM«wi/i',  III,  «^'"- 
H'sl.  ;  A7. /iruM  i  l.a  I'-ivHii- i  iiunlnjli  Chimn- ll'l'- 
Mill'!  I/,. \,    ) 

lOIIIIKK,  a  royal  and  p  irl  bor.|..»ii  ami  |.if  "' 
Sfjllaii  I,  lu.  .Muraj .   The  liwii  i»  »tlu.itiil  un  ila  I'.iiili 
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FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

ttho  burn  of  Forrc«,  altout  2i  m.  E.  from  the  Flndhorn, 

A  ox  m   N.  from  the  loch  or  Inlet  of  the  sea  which  re- 

''les  the  Kindhorn,  and  11  m.  W.  Klgin.    Fop.  of  par. 

n^l/s  S9f>,  of  which  the  town  had  3,424.    "  The  town 

'  M.sts'of  one  principal  street,  with  the  tow.i-house 

f    fTrentrp,  through  which  the  great  road  to  Inverness 

Jlerwith  several  smaller  streets  branching  off  from 

1     It  Dossessps  an  excellent  academy,  called  Anderson's 

li-titution  (from  its  founder,  a  private  gentleman  of  that 

mn'i  which,  together  with  the  salubrious  climate  and 

1   miiess  of  living,  induce  many  families  to  reside  here. 

u     .111  villas  have  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

.1     town    which  may  be  considoreil  likely  to  increase. 

v.rres  has  no  manulactures.    Findborn  Is  the  sca-port 

f  il,e  bor.  and  of  the  surrounding  district."  (Baundary 

t.!,,!  1    Besides  the  academy,  there  is  n  good  parish 

fSi    an  elementary  school,  and  a  ladies'  seminary. 

>  ,  hill  .tt  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  arc  the  poor  remains 

Tthe    I'lcient  castle  of  Forres.    About  i  m   N.E.  from 

?i  „  town  is  a  remarkable  granite  obelisk,  called  bueno  s 

iiiiiar  consisting  of  a  single  stone  M  ft.  above  ground, 

J  ft    n  ill  broad,  and  I  ft.  3  In.  thick.   One  side  is  rudely 

...intiired      H  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  the 

« Si  in  memory  of  some  victory  over  the  Danes.    A  _.    „ ,   _..^ 

1  iir  WIS  erected  In  memory  of  Lord  Nelson  by  public    several  mountain  streams  that  have  their  sources  on  the 
''  wriiition  on  a  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town.    A  bridge  of     E.  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire.     Its  course  is 
arches  over  the  Flndhorn,  near  this  town,  was  swept    "  •  - 
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to  afford  accommodation  to  only  800  men.  It  then  re. 
celved  the  name,  which  it  has  since  retained,  of  Fort  WIU 
Ham.  It  Is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  two  bastions.  '  t 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  UIghlanders  made  an  unsuc. 
cessful  attack  on  it ;  and  In  1746  it  stood  a  siege  of  five 
weeks  by  the  adherents  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  who 
at  the  end  of  that  time  were  forced  to  retreat.  The 
fort  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled  In  'm"*;  and  It 
now  tenanted  by  about  a  dozen  invalids,  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  a  complete  ruin.  Within 
1}  m.  W.  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  edge  of  (..ocl  LInnhei 
is  the  town  of  Fort  William,  originally  c  "jd  Mary, 
burgh,  and  now  more  generally  Gordonsburgh.  Pop. 
about  GOO,  »ho  are  chiefly  en,?agrd  in  the  herring  and 
other  fishery.  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  In 
nrltain,  being  4,370  ft.  high,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  fort  and  the  town,  both  of  them  being  placed  at 
Its  base.  Gordonsburgli  is  the  only  village  or  town  In 
this  district  of  Inverness-shire,  and  is  2S^  m.  distant 
from  Fort  Augustus,  the  village  nearest  to  it.  (Fur- 
.«/<A'«  Scaulii's  of  Scotland,  §  Inverness  f  Pennntit't 
Toufj  Gnrnelt's  Tour  t/irniigli  the  Highlands,  1.302—305.} 
Home's  Hist,  of  the  Kehellioti.) 
FORTH,  a  river  of   Sotiand,  which  originates  In 


.0,  hv  the  grrat  flood  in  that  river  In  Aug.  1829.    Forres 
'.ftPS  with  Inverness,  Fortrose,  and  Nairn  In  sending  1 


Ss'with  tnveriVeVs;  Fortrose    and  Nairn  In  sending  1 

1,!  the  H  of  C.     Registered  electors  in   Forres,  In 

!";,,%  155.  ■  Municipal  do.,  134.    It  is  governed  by  a 

provost,  2  bailies,  and  14  counsellors.    Corporation  re- 

"poHT^AUGUSTUS,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  In- 
Jniess  the  centre  one  of  the  three  forts  erected  along 
!,'"„eat  glen  of  Scotland,  now  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
An  1  beautifully  situated  at  the  W.  cxtreniity  of  Loch 
^  '  31  m  S.W.  Inverness,  and  29J  m.  N.E.  fort  Wil- 
^™  l^irt  Augustus  was  built  in  1730,  and  was  so 
mined  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  father  of  oeorge 
"ll    It  is  a  regular  fortifieatlon.  with  four  bastions,  and 


hlrrarks  capable  of  containing  400  soldiers,  with  prtiper 
lodgings  for  the  governor  and  ofticers.     It  wiis  taken  by 
the  Highlanders  in   1746, 
been  partiallv  demolished. 


he     ighlanders  in   1746,  but  abandoned  after  having 
l.J  „«rtiallv  demolished.     Here  the  Duke  of  Cuiiiber- 
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hnd  established  his  camp  after  thelmttlo  of  lulloden 
in  1  the  ruins  of  a  turf-houie  which  he  occupied  are  still 
?Jhe  seen.  The  fort  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  in 
Ills-  and  is  now  occupied  by  three  or  four  veteran- 
•r  lll'ervmen.  In  Its  linmedtite  nelghbourhooil  Is  a  vil- 
Ke,  originally  called  Klleun.min,  from  Its  having  been 
he  burial-place  of  the  ancient  and  powcrfjd  family  of 
(•  mniiii  •  but  now  it  bears  the  same  name  as  tlic  lort .  Pop. 
about  m.  The  village  Is  meanly  and  irregularly  built, 
1,1  forms  a  contrast  to  the  beautiful  situation  In  which 
.ilacpil.  (Mr.  Urant'r  Letters  from  the  llighlonris ; 
IV"  //!«/.<(/■  the  Hebcllion;  Oarnctts  Tour,  ll.  3l«.i 
miiili's  lleautics.  {  Inrirness.)   ,  „     .,      ,  , 

FtJKT  OKOUGE,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  CO.  Inver- 
,,»!.  II  m.  N.E.  Inverness,  on  a  low  sandy  peninsula 
iultiin  into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  forming  the  most 
r  of  the  three  forts  erecteil  along  the  great  glen  of 
>icollnnd  It  Is  esteemed  the  most  coin|ilete  fortllica- 
iion  In  llritain,  and  not  being  commanded  by  any  imrt 
of  the  adjacent  country,  may  hid  detlaiiee  to  assault. 
The  work  was  erected  so  as  to  commaiiil  the  entrance 
l„  the  Moray  Frilli.  The  ramparts  nn  three  sides  rise 
ulniostoutof  the  sea.  the  waters  of  which  iiieyat  pli-asure 
lie  inlrcKliiced  into  the  fosse,  wliich  skirts  the  fourth 
lulc  It  has  four  hastiinu,  mounted  with  so  cannon  ;  a 
bom'b-liroof  inaganine,  \c..  and  accommodation  lor  3,()(K) 
men  The  biiiidings  are  remarkably  neat,  and  disposed 
in  handsome  squares,  with  ^  Bne  walk  round  the  ram- 
lisrli  The  fori  oecuplos  no  less  than  l."!  acres.  It  was 
Liin  to  \w  built  in  1747,  under  the  direelion  of  (ieneral 
Sjiliiner  and  cost  upwards  of  160,0(HI/.  It  was  partially 
uti-dai  a  slate  prison  during  the  late  war.  Though  lort 
Auiiiiitiis  and  Fort  William,  the  other  forts  on  the  line 
eflhf  Calitlonian  canal,  have  lM<en  dismantled  since  the 
pe,ire  Fort  George  Is  kept  In  good  iiriler.  and  has  a 
jonriior  and  a  garrison.  ( Forsulh's  lleaulna  if  Scot- 
Imd,  }  /ne.rn<-.« ;   Stoddiirl's   llemiirU  on  Scotland ; 

KtlUT  WILLIAM,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Iiiver- 
Umi  at  lh<-  E.  extremity  of  Loch  I.innhe,  and  the  W. 
mil  of  the  Caleiionlan  Canal.  This  fort.  Fort  Au- 
puitus  ill  the  centre,  and  I'cirt  George  at  the  E.  ex- 
trimitvofthe  great  gleii  in  the  line  of  this  canal,  were 
Imill  at  dilfeient  limes  for  supporting  the  authority  of 
the  jeneral  gnverninent,  and  ciirliliig  the  turbulence  ol 
the  lllKhiand  clans.  It  was  originally  built  of  turf, 
by  (iemral  Monrk,  In  the  time  of  the  Conimou- 
»f,iltli,lieiiiK«ohirge  as  l.i  inulain  a  garrison  of  7,(100 
men.  llwasialliHl  th.-  (iarrUnn  of  Inverlocby,  owing 
tollKlluitlon  at  Iheiiioiilli  ol  the  I.ocliy.  a  stream  which 
(«ll»liilo  |,och  l.limhi-.  In  the  reign  of  Wllllaiu  and 
Mwj,  II  WW  rehuili  of  stuue,  but  uii  lu  duoll  •  H'ftlc  w 


E.,  with  many  sinuosities,  by  Aherfoyle,  Stirling,  and 
Allo,i,  till  it  unites  with  the  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  at  Alloa.  The  Teith,  Its  most  important 
tributary,  has  its  sources  a  little  more  to  the  N .,  and  pur. 
SI  ..ig  a  S.E.  course  past  Callender  and  Doune,  joins  the 
Forth  a  little  abore  Stirling,  bringing  t.)  it  a  volume  of 
water  but  little  inferior  to  its  own .  Its  other  most  Important 
affluents  are  the  Allan,  flowing  S.  from  Pertlisliire  ;  and 
the  Devon,  flowing  W.  from  Kinross-shire.  During  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  the  Forth  flows  with  many  wind- 
ings tJirough  a  low,  level,  and  very  i.'ch  country  :  In  fact, 
though  the  distance  from  Stirling  to  Alloa  by  the  road 
be  only  about  7  m.,  It  is  no  fewer  than  23  by  water. 
Steam-boats  ascend  to  Stirling,  and  ships  of  300  tons 
burden  come  up  to  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its 
port. 

FORTROSE,  a   sca-port,  royal    and   pari.  bor.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ross,  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  nearly  opposite  I'ort  George,  from 
which  it  Is  25  ni.  distant,  8  in.  N.E.  Inverness.     There  ll 
a  regular  ferry  between    Fort   George   and    this  bor. 
F'ortrose  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Chanonry, 
so  called  from  Its  being  the  chanonry  of  Ross,  where 
the  bishop  resided,  and  the  niemliers  of  the  chapter. 
About  a  mile  to  the  W.  stands  the  small  town  of  llosc- 
markie  ;  and  the  two  places  were  united  by  a  charter 
granted  by  James  11.  in  14M,  under  the  common  name  of 
Fortross,  now  softened  into  Fortrose:  which  charter  was 
ratlfled    by   James   VI.,  In    1.V.I2.      Pop.  of  the  united 
bor.  and  parish.  In  1838,  1.813,  emiirncing  3'i8  families, 
and  331   inhaliited  houses.     Rosemarkic    is  a  meaner 
place  than    Fortrose.   but   is   reckoned   the    parochial 
capital,  In.asiniich  as  it  is  the  site  of  the  pailsh  church. 
Aliandsome  Eiilseopal  chapel,  however,  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  erected  at  Fortrose.    The  Academy 
there  Is  the  llrst  seminary  of  the  kind  established  In 
the  N.of  Scotland,  and  Is  supported  by  don.itions  and 
subscriptions.    Tlie  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ri-ceived 
his  elementary  education  here.     There  are  two  other 
schools  at  Fortrose.  and  two  also  at  Itosemarkle.     There 
are  no  manufactures  in  the  place.      The  salmon  and 
white  sea  lishery  gives  nnisideiable  eniplovinent.     No 
mail  or  stage  coach  iiasses  through  the  parish  ;  but  the 
steam  vessels  plying  in  the  IVltli  call  at  Fortrose;  and  It 
is  by  them  that  salmon  and  other  articles  are  conveyed 
tlience  to  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  London. 

The  llisliop  of  Rots  resided  at  Clianonrv  and  was 
termed  " Fpiscnitus  llosciiiarWcnsts."  This  Fpi  "-opal  see 
was  founded  by  David  t.  hi  the  12th  century  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  c.ithedral  now  remains.  Some  of  the 
bishops  of  Itoss  were  men  of  literary  omnience,  parllrn* 
larly  John  Maxwell,  author  of  .ViirrD-.VnroM  Hcgtini  Ma- 
jtslns,  who  tiled  in  HlUi.  archbishop  of  Tiiam  in  Ireland. 
Fortrose  unites  wiili  Inverness,  I'orres.  and  Nairn,  lu 
sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  ;  and  111  1k:I'.)-4I)  had  .15 
registered  voters.  (Keith's  Cat.  ill  Scot.  /(i.iAo/w,  F.dili. 
1824,  pp.  184—2(11.  i  iViU'  Slat.  Ace.  if  Scot.,  ^  Hoss, 
p.  340. I 

FOSSOMBHONE  (an  Fomm  .SVw/ireniVI,  a  town  of 
Ceiilral  Italy,  Papal  Stales,  l»g.  I'rbliio.  on  the  Metnnro, 
lu  a  ferlih'  district,  7  m.  E.S.E.  Irldno.  Pop,  .I.OHO, 
chiefly  employed  lu  the  mannraetnre  of  silk,  said  to  bo 
the  hiiesi  In  Italy.  It  has  an  old  fortress ;  a  tine  calhe- 
dral,  contalnliig'niany  good  paintings  and  Inleresllng  in- 
scriptions :  3  other  i  hiirches.  11  convents,  a  handsome 
one-nrrbett  bridge,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Iheatre. 
Near  this  town  was  fouBlit,  anno  I'M  n  c  ,  tliegre.it  baltlo 
iM'twiM'ii  the  Cartliagliilaus  under  Asdriilial,  the  brother 
of  ll.iunilml,  and  the  •loninin,  In  whirli  the  former  wi-ro 
totally  deleated,  and  llieir  general  killed.     Tradllinn  has 

prcterveU  tliu  mviuury  uf  the  went  In  tliu  nuinu  of  11  hill 
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in  the  vtclaity,  called  UonU  tAtirvhaU.  Thit  Tictory 
may  be  Mtd  to  hare  determined  the  fate  of  the  long, 
contetted  (truggle  between  the  Romani  and  Carthagi* 
niani  in  bvour  of  the  former.  Fouombrone  wai  So- 
stroyed  by  the  Goths,  and  again  by  the  I^mbardt,  but 
rebuilt  by  the  Malatctti.  That  family  told  it  in  U40  to 
the  Duke  ot  Urbino,  with  whose  terrftoriet  it  was  alter, 
wards  transferred  to  the  see  of  Rome.  (RampoUii  An- 
Cient  Univenal  Hut.  xviiL  61.  8vo.  edit.) 

FOUAH,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  prov.  Gharbieh. 
Though  still  a  considerable  rillage,  It  lost  its  imporUnce 
in  the  16th  century,  when  t'ae  trade  of  which  it  was  the 
teat  was  transferred  to  Itcaetta.  Fouoh  is  most  agreeably 
situated  amidst  a  great  number  of  flourishing  villages 
and  productive  flelds.  The  river  flows  past  it  through 
one  of  thg  widest  and  most  picturesque  portions  of  its 
channels  and  banks.  {ChampoUion,  Lettrei  icrite$ 
d'Egypte,  p.  !W.) 

FOUGERES,  a  town  of  France,  dip.  Ille^et-Vilaine, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Nan^on,  27  m.  N.E. 
Rennes.  Fop.  (I83C)  8,974.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  fine 
promenade,  and  is  altogether  a  very  agreeable  town.  A 
chalybeate  spring  attracts  to  it  numerous  visiters. 

Fougdres  was  a  strong  town  in  the  15th  century,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  Brittany  till  that  prov. 
was  united  to  the  French  crown.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury it  suffered  fk'om  four  destructive  fires,  on  which 
account  few  of  its  ancieut  buildings  exist,  excepting  the 
ruins  of  a  Gothic  castle,  which  form  a  very  picturesque 
object.  There  are  ^ere  large  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
and  hempen  fabrics,  flannels  of  excellent  quality,  hats, 
leather,  dye-houses,  Ac  It  is  the  seat  of  »  sub-prefec- 
ture, a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  a  communal 
college.  («i«o,  art. /«e-rt->'i/af»Mr.) 

FIIAMLINGHAM,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  hund.  Loes,  on  an  eminence,  near  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Aide,  14  m.  N.E.  Ipswich.  Area  of  par, 
4,470  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto  in  18.31 ,  2,44.S.  Here  Is  an  old 
church,  with  a  tower  96  ft.  high  •,  a  free  school,  and  se- 
veral  sets  of  almshouses.  Here,  also,  arc  the  ruins  of  a 
magniflcent  castle,  which  was  a  place  of  importance  in 
the  Saxon  times,  and  to  which  the  Princess  Mary  re- 
paired during  the  attempt  made  bv  the  partisans  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  place  the  latter  on  the  throne. 

FRANCAVILLA,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  k.  of  Naples, 
prov.  Otranto,  cap.  distr.,  on  a  hill.  In  a  fertile  but 
unhealthy  territory,  iB*  m.  W.8.W.  Brindisl,  and  17 
m.  E.N.E.  Taranto.  Pop.  11,180.  "It  is  large  and 
regularly  built;  the  streets  wide  and  straight;  the 
iiouses  showy,  though  in  a  heavy  stvle  of  architecture. 
Since  the  year  1734,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the 
town  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  the  dwellings 
have  not  been  raised  more  than  one  story  almve  the 
ground  floor.  The  main  street  would  be  thought  hand- 
tome  even  In  a  capital  city.  The  avenues  to  the  gates 
are  well  planted,  and  affunl  »  pleasant  shade.  The 
college  is  a  large  ediflce,  v  ih  many  handsome  halls 
and  galleries.  The  prlnclp;)!  par.  church  Is  gay  and 
well  lighted ;  but  so  stuccoed,  festooned,  and  flowery, 
that  the  whole  decoration  Is  a  mere  chaos."  (Swinburne, 
L  214.)  There  are  2  Jiospltals,  a  charitable  asylum,  a 
mont-de-t>Utt.  and  aoverai  convents  ;  with  manufactures 
ui  woouen  stuflk,  cotton  stockings,  earthenware,  and  a 
kind  of  snuff  similar  to  that  made  in  Spain,  i  ranca- 
villa  was  founded  in  the  14th  century,  and  owes  Us  name 
to  an  exemption  from  taxation  for  10  years,  grunted  to 
•II  persons  who  settled  in  It.  (Swinburne'i  TraveU  in 
Uu  Tuo  SiciUen,  vol.  1. ;  RnmpoUi.) 

FRANCE  (KINGDOM  OF),  one  of  the 
richest,  most  important,  and  powerful  of  the 
state*  of  Europe,  in  the  VV.  part  of  whicli  it  is 
advantaKouutly  situated,  between  lat.  42°20'und 
51°  5'  N.,  and  long.  4°  M  W.  and  8°  W/  E.  ; 
havinff  N.  W.  and  N.  the  Englith  Channel  (/.a 
A/nncA*),  the  Straits  of  Dover  il'ai  tie  Calais), 
and  the  North  Sea;  N.E.  UelKiiim,  Dutch 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Rhenish  prova.  of  Prussia 
and  Uavnria;  E.  the  tcrritorien  of  liaden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Sardinian  States;  S.  the 
Mediterritnean  and  Spain ;  and  W.  the  Hav  of 
liiNCiiy  and  the  Atlantic.  Except  on  its  N.E. 
frontier,  its  actual  are  identical  with  its  natural 
boundaries ;  bei«ig  on  the  E.  the  Rhine  from  the 
inHux  of  the  Laiiterto  Rasle,  the  Jura  mountain!, 
und  tlie  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  latter 
and  the  I'yreneei  on  the  S.  ;  und  N.W.  and 
W.  the  English  Channel  and  tlie  ocean.  The 
tthape  of  France  i.i  somewhat  hexagonal.  Its 
greatest  length  N.W.  to  S.  E.  (I'riMn  the  ex- 
l/i-inity  of  the  d^-p.  Finistvrru  to  the  iiciiinsula 
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of  Antibcs)  Is  664  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  U 
line  crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles) 
is  620  m.  Lengtb,N.  to  S. ,  Dunkirk  to  I'erpignan 
nearly  600  m. ;  greatest  breadth  £.  to  W.  (a  line' 
passing  from  near  Lauterburg  to  Brest,  through 
Paris)  about  the  same ;  least  breadth  £.  to  W. 
about  its  centre  335  m.  Inclusive  of  Corsica' 
which,  though  belonging  naturally  to  Italy^ 
foims  a  dep.  of  France,  the  total  area  is  est].' 
mated,  in  the  official  tables  published  by  the 
French  government,  at  52,768,618  hectares,  or 
203,736  sq.  m.  The  pop.,  which  in  1801  was 
27,349,000,  had  increased  in  1821  to  30,461,875 
in  1831  to  32,569,223,  and  in  1836  to  33,540,()lo' 


Physical  Geography.    Position,  Frontiers,  CoaiU,  and 
Iilands.  —France  is  indebted  not  only  to  her  large  po. 
pulation,  and  the  active  spirit  of  her  peoule,  but  In  t 
great  measure  to  her  admirable  geographical  position. 
for  her  commanding  influence  in  European  afi&lrt.    Un- 
like any  of  the  other  states  of  Central  Europe,  she  hag  th« 
command  of  three  seas,  including  those  which  wash  both 
the  N.  and  the  S.  shores  of  that  continent.    Iter  entire 
line  of  frontier,  by  sea  and  land,  is  estimated  at  alraut 
2,840  m.  (.AiKrcu  Statist,  p.  19.)     Of  this  extent,  1,3.U  m. 
are  an  the  land  side ;  and  being  for  upwards  of  90(1  m.  of 
that  distance  enclosed  by  strong  and  well-marked  natu. 
ral  barriers,  the  country  is  in  so  far  well  secured  anil 
easy  to  defend  against  foreign  aggression.    Of  the  1,48} 
m.  of  sea-coast,  about  360  m.  are  on  the  Mediterranean 
SG.'i  on  the  Atlantic,  and  560  on  the  English  Channel  and 
North  Sea.    The  N.W.  coast  presents  the  two  .insider- 
able  peninsulas  of  Brittany  and  Cotentin,  the  buy  of  St. 
Malo  between  them,  the  astiuries  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  harbours  of  Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Ilawr;,  Boulogne, 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  &c.      From  Dunkirk  to  Calais  the 
shore  is  bordered  by  sandy  downs.    From  the  latter 
point  to  the  mouth  ol  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  chiefly  cha- 
racterised by  chalk  and  marl  cUm  ;  farther  W.,  granitic 
cliflli  alternate  with  low  shelving  shores.  There  la  seldom 
deep  water  near  the  shore  on  this  coast ;  the  bay  of 
Cancale  near   Avranches,  for  instance,  is  In  a  great 
measure  left  dry  at  cbb-tlde,  and  passengers  at  such 
times  go  from  the  mainland  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  ncroti 
the  sands.  In   carriages.     The  W.  part  of  this  coast 
Is  beset  with  rocks  ;  tliose  are  especially  numerous  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  the  VIre.    Good 
harbours  are  few,  and  navigation  Is  rendered  danger- 
ous by  violent  tides,  the  force  of  whlcli  Is  attested  bjt 
numerous  salt  marshes  along  the  shore,  produced  lijr 
Irruptions  of  the  sea.    The  W.  coast,  formed  in  partly 
the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  is  at  Urst  elevated,  bold,  and 
rocky,  but  as  it  proceeds  S.  it  gradually  declines,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  GIronde  to  the  foot  uf  thcPf- 
renecs,  it  pri'scnts  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs  In- 
terspersed with   marshes.      Besides  the  GIronde,  tbo 
Loire  disembogues  o  i  this  coast,  which  Is  farther  in- 
dented by  numerous  bays.    The  S.  coast,  except  in  its 
E.  part,  IS  generally  low,  sandy,  and  bordered,  where  It 
surrounds  the  Gul|)l<  of  Lyons,  by  numerous  laguonij 
and  its  harboqrs  are  In  general  neither  well  sheltered  nor 
easy  of  access,  though  this  is  by  no  moans  the  cate  with 
Toulon  and  one  or  two  more.     Exclusive  uf  those  at  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Uhone,  the  islands  round  France,  and  be- 
longing to  her,  are  of  coim)arativvly  little  importance: 
they  lie  iiKiatly  along  the  W.  coast :  Ulvron,  nc,  Yen, 
N'ofrmoullers,  Belle-lie,  and  Uucssant  (Cshant)  being 
tic  chief.    Tlioso  In  the  Mediterranean  are  the  isles  u( 
lllcres,  Hatoneau,  Pomigue,&c.,  near  Marseilles;  and 
the  only  ones  In  the  Channel  are  Brehnt,  and  n  few 
rocky  groups  In  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  of  which  that  of 
Chaiisey  U  the  priiicliial.     (iucrnsey,  Jersey,  Alilerney, 
&c.  belong  to  KiiKlaiul,  and  are  the  only  riMiiiiiiis  of  the 
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sessed  in  France.    (Ilugo,  France  I'ittoiex/ue 


AluuHtaiHM,  i/c.  —  Accnrdlng  to  ltruKnli>r(<  ( Orosriiphif 
de  I'Kurofie),  these  belong  Hliolly  to  tin*  Al|iliu'  and 
I'yreiienti  systems,  the  line  of  sipuration  iMitwecn  wlilcli 
is  the  valley  traversed  liy  the  raniil  of  l.niiKOitloc.  Tlie 
ramlllcations  of  the  Alitlnc  system  In  Franc^.  iirc  therelort 
far  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  I'yrcneani  Ihry 
comprise  the  mountain  ranges  throughout  llie  i  imnir)', 
except  In  the  S.W.  The  principal  nioiiiitaln  chain  i>t 
i;ri'at  waterslind  of  I'ranre,  Intersects  the  country  umlif 
the  iiHiiies  of  the  I'aiii-llles,  plateau  of  l.niigre*,  I'l'lt 
d'dr. Ceveiines,  *c., In  a «eiioral  dlreitlon  N  K  to  S  W  ; 
but  rnnnliig  much  nearer  to  the  S.K.  than  the  N.^^ 
cxlrenilty  of  the  kliigdoni,  which  Is  thcrili^  ilituh.l  inln 
two  very  uiii'(|Ual  parts.  On  till'  N.  Jiiid  V\  nidcsoflliK 
cliain  several  considerable  brunchcit  arc  ^Ivui  ulf,  ^i 
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tlie  Vosge),  Moielte,  and  Argonne  ranges,  the  plateau 
d'Urliaos,  and  Morvan  mountatni,  which  stretch  to  the 
extremities  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  &c.  These  ranges 
senarate  the  principal  river  basins,  those  of  the  Rhine, 
Moteile,  Meuse,  Seine,  and  Loire,  from  each  other ;  the 
bstin  of  the  Khone  is  on  the  8.E.  side  of  the  Cerennes, 
enclosed  between  them  and  the  Alps.  Connected  by 
rimiflcations  with  the  Cevennes,  there  is  a  group  of 
mountains  of  volcanic  origin  scattered  over  Fuy  de  Dome, 
Cinlal,  and  some  adjacent  deps.  in  the  centre  and  8.  of 
France.  This  group,  which  Balbi  and  other  geogra- 
phers regard  as  a  separate  system,  under  the  title 
of  GitUo-franci'gue,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Garonne.  The  highest  points  of  this 
croup  have  a  somewhat  greater  elevation  than  those  of 
the  Fauclllei  and  Cevennes  chain.  The  Pic-de-Sancy 
(M  Dore)  is  estimated  to  be  6,S!23  (t.  in  height,  and 
the  Plomb-de-Cantai,  6,095  ft.* ;  while  Meienc,  the 
loftiest  oC  the  Cevennes,  is  only  5,918  ft.  high ;  Le  Re- 
culet  (Jura),  5,633  ft.,  and  the  Ballon  de  Suli  (  Vosges), 
4  GBSft.  The  Pyrenees  send  olTnumerous  lateral  branches 
through  the  S.  E.  deps. :  their  loftiest  summit  within  the 
Fiench  territory  is  M.  Perdu,  10.894  ft.  in  height.  But 
the  culminating  point  in  France  belongs  to  th^  Alps,  and 
liorobably  M.OIan,  4,314  metres  (Hugo),  or  13,825  ft. 
high ;  next  to  which  is  the  Pic-des-Ecrini,  13,468  ft.  in 

/l,'i,^(.'_  Leaving  ont  of  view  the  Rhine,  which  can 

Ksrcely  be  called  a  French  river,  since  it  merely  runs  for 

ibout  100  m.  along  a  portion  of  its  E.  iVontier,  France 

poiiesses  no  river  to  rank  with  the  Wolga  or  the  Danube. 

The  principal  are  the  Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Seine, 

Meuse,  and  Moselle.  Except  the  Rhone,  which  has  for  the 

most  part  a  southerly  course,  ail  the  above-named  run  in 

aN'.  or  W.  direction.  The  Loire,  which  is  the  largest,  and 

traverses  tlie  centre  of  the  kingdom,  rises  in  the  moun- 

Uinsofthe  Vivarais  (Ardechc),  near  Mesenc.    It  runs 

generally  N.W.  as  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly 

W.S.W.,  with  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  to  its  moutn 

In  the  Atlantic.    The  length  of  its  entire  course  is  about 

cn  m.,  of  which  about  510  m.  are  navigable.    It  receives 

from  the  N.  th'!  Arroux,  the  Maine  (formed  by  the  May- 

cnne  and  Sarthn),  and  the  Eudre  ;  and  from  the  S.  the 

Allier,  Cher,  Inure,  Vienne,  Sevre-Nantaise,  &c.     Ne. 

leri,  Orleans,  Bloii,  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes  are 

lituated  upon  its  banks.    The  Rhone  rises  in  Switxer- 

lind,  beyond  the  SImplon,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake 

of  Geneva,  and  forcing  for  itself  a  passage  through' the 

Alps,  not  far  flrom  Chambery,  enters  France  S.  of  the 

Jura  range,  forming  the  entire  S.  and  almost  all  the  W. 

boundary  of  thedep.  of  Aiii.  From  Lyons,  where  it  receives 

Ihe  Saoiie,  the  direction  of  the  Rhone  is  nearly  due  S.  to 

Aries,  where  Its  delta  commences  \  and  It  falls  into  the 

Mediterranean  by  a  double  set  of  mouths,  after  a  course 

of  530  m.  within  the  French  doro.,  more  than  310  of 

•hich  art  navigable.    Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Sa6ne, 

vliich  runs  through  Franclie-Comt^  and  Burgundy,  with 

in  entire  course  of  about  313  m.,  of  which  about  165 

ire  navigable.    Besides  the  SaAne,  the  Khone  receives 

from  the  N.  the  AIn  i  it  Is  Joined  from  the  E.  by  the 

hire.  Drome,  and  Durance,  famous  for  its  rapidity ;  and 

from  the  W.  it  receives  the  Erieux,  ArdCclie,  Gardon,  &c. 

Lyons,  Valence,  Montelimart,  Avignon,  Taraston,  and 

Aries  are  till' chief  cities  and  towns  on  the  Hhono  :  upon 

the  SiAne  (which  river  is  augmented  by  the  Doubs), 

(iray,  Chalons-sur-SaAne,  and  Macon  are  situated.    The 

fiiiiinne  rises  In  the  Spaniili  Pyrenees,  near  nl.  Mala- 

dttia,  .ind  runs  at  first  N.E.  as  far  as  Thoulouse,  but 

thence  onward  its  course  is  generally  N.  W.  to  its  mouth, 

(or  rather  the  mouth   of  its  wstuary,  which  bears  the 

nimtof  the  Gironde,)  In  the  Bay  nf  Uiscny,  about  55  m. 

N.N.W.  Ilordeaux,  and  ISO  m.  8.S.K.  the  mouth  of  tha 

Loire.    The  entire  length  of  its  course,  including  the 

GIroode,  is  estimated  at  about  350  m.,  nearly  394  of 

I  thlch  sre  navigable.    It  receives  some  considerable  trU 

buurlrsj  as  the  Tarn,  which  is  navigable  for  a  dis- 

Unce  of  tOm.'i  the  Lot,  navigable  for  190  m. ;  and  the 

Dordotne,  navigable  for  I'iO  m.  from  the  K.,  and  from 

Ihe  N.  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course ;  the  Save,  Glmone, 

I  On,  Raise,  kc.    Thouluuso,  Agen,  and  Bordeaux  are 

illuated  on  tlie  (laronne.    The  Seine  risci  In  Burgundy, 

ilont  18  m.  N.W.  Uljon:  Its  general  course  is  N.W., 

I  but  It  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  though  In  a  direct  line 

I  III  course  is  no  more  than  about  'i.^d  in.,  from  Its  mouth 

llnlhe  British  Channel,  the  windings  of  the  river  make 

I  III  lotnl  length  as  miirh  as  .Vm  m.     It  enters  the  rhannel 

I  by  a  vide  and  ca|iwi<itis  mouth,  on  the  N.  side  of  which 

111  the  town  of  Havre  ;    Its   lestimry,    and    the    lower 

Iwrt  of  Its  course,  is  subject  to  the  plienomenim  of  the 

In'iT,  which  sometimes  nrcasions  cuiisldcrnlilo  damage. 

|is«  AiiaioN,  HiiLwav   KaiTH,  *c.>      The  principal 

imiiient  (if  the  .Seine  is  the  Marne  ;   besides  which.  It 

Im-Fives  from  the  E.  the  Aube  and  Olse  i  ami  (Tom  the  8. 


and  W.  the  Tonne,  Juifie,  Eure,  Rille,  &c.  Paris,  Ch^ 
tillon,  Troyes,  Melon,  St.  Denis,  St.  Germalns,  Andely 
Elbeuf,  Rouen,  Honfleur,  and  Havre  are  situated  upon 
its  banks.  The  Mame,  which  runs  chiefly  thruugli 
Chainpagne,  has  a  navigablq  course  of  215  m. :  it  receivea 
the  Biais,  Omain,  Ourcq,  &c. ;  Ciialons-sur-Mame 
Epemay,  Chateau- Thierry,  and  Meaux  are  seated  on  it. 
Both  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  run  N.  to  Join  the 
Rhine  bsyond  the  French  dom. :  the  former  has  a  navi- 
Igable  course  of  162  m.,  and  the  latter  one  of  about  72  m, 
within  France.  These  rivers,  however,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Etcant  (Scheldt),  Lys,  Sambrc,  and  others,  belong 
more  prcpeiiy  to  Belgium  than  to  France.  The  Cha- 
rente,  the  basin  of  which  lies  between  those  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Dordogne,  has  a  navigable  length  of  about  120 
m. ;  and  the  Adour,  which  traverses  the  deps.  of  the  Py- 
renees and  Landes,  has  a  great  number  of  tributaries, 
including  the  Midouse,  Pau,  Oleron,  &c.,  and  a  course 
generally  W.,  which  is  navigable  for  77  m.  The  other 
rivers  worthy  of  any  notice,  as  the  Somme,  Ome,  Aisne, 
Meurthe,  Ranee,  Vilaine,  Ariega,  Herault,  Var,  &c., 
are  referred  to  under  the  deps.  to  which  they  give  their 
name,  or  in  which  their  course  is  chiefly  situated.  (Hugo  / 
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.  ,  the  former  there  are  remark, 

ably  few,  and  those  quite  insignificant  in  point  of  sise. 
The  largest  is  that  of  Grand  Lieu,  in  the  dip.  Loiro 
Inferleure ;  but  it  is  only  6  m.  across.  There  are  a  few 
small  lakes  amongst  the  Jura  ranges,  and  others  occupy 
extinct  craters  in  the  volcanic  district.  In  Ain  and  Loire- 
et-Cher  marshes  are  numerous.  The  extensive  lagunes 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.  coasts  and  elsewhere  have  been 
already  allude<l  to ;  they  are  too  shallow  to  be  used 
otherwise  than  for  fishing  and  salt-works. 

Geology,  Soil,  and  Minerals.  — GeologlcMy,  the  whole 
of  France  may  be  considered  ns  one  extensive  basin,  the 
circumference  and  centre  of  which  consist  of  primitive 
formations,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  with 
those  of  a  secondary  and  tertiary  kind.  Primitive  rocks 
abound  most  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  peninsula 
of  Brittany,  and  the  mountains  of  the  so-called  Uallo- 
Franeique  system  in  the  centre  of  France.  They  are, 
however,  met  with  in  a  part  of  Maine  and  Normandy, 
in  Vendee,  in  Ardennes,  where  they  are  conterminous 
with  a  chain  of  primitive  rocks  which  extend  into  N.AV. 
Germany,  in  the  Vosges,  in  Dauphiny  (Is£re),  and  on 
the  S.  coast  E.  of  Kfarseilies.  The  most  widely  dif- 
fused primary  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and 
argillaceous  schists,  and  primitive  limestone.  In  Ven- 
due, to  the  foregoing  may  be  added  a  great  number  of 
others,  including  porphyry,  diorlte,  ecloglte,  and  ser- 
pentines ;  and  in  the  Dauphiny  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees 
the  rocks  are  said  to  present  a  still  greater  diversity. 
In  the  latter  mountains  calcareous  rocks  are  very  abiiU' 
dant ;  and  some  of  a  transition  kind  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  organic  remains,  even  at  an  elevation  of  1,600 
toises,  or  10,230  ft.  I  (l)ict.  Uiogr.)  Arg'uaccoiis  schist, 
also  containing  numerous  organic  remains.  Is  prevalent 
throughout  a  part  of  Ilrittany ;  granitic  rocks  predo- 
minate at  the  extremity  of  that  peninsula.  Porphyry 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  exnibit  great  beauty,  is 
the  prevailing  rock  in  the  Vosges  mountains.  In  the 
central  group  of  Liaioustn,  Auvergne,  &c.,  gneiss,  sra- 
nites,  and  micaceous  schists  are  abundant,  but  dllTer 
greatly  in  their  characters  from  those  of  the  surround- 
ing mountain  chains.  The  Fuy  de  UAme  and  some 
other  adjacent  moiiiitniiis  have  a  base  of  trnchlte,  and 
in  the  Vivarais  (Arderhe),  espcially,  groups  of  gigantic 
basaltic  columns  arc  frequently  met  with  in  some  places 
altcmatliig  with  calcareous  strata  ctintulning  rreahwaler 
shells.  These  rocks,  together  with  the  traces  of  extinct 
craters,  the  existence  of  lava  strcamt,  and  other  volcanic 
products,  clearly  imtnt  to  a  time  of  vnlcnnic  activity  In 
this  region,  which  has  probably  had  place  at  no  very 
remote  period  In  the  history  of  our  planet.  It  may  here 
lie  mentioned  that  trares  of  volcanic  action  havo  also 
lieen  met  wllh  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  lu  the  Vosges, 
and  In  the  dtp.  Var. 

The  Interval  tietween  the  primitive  formations  of  tho 
centre  and  circumference  of  France  Is  almost  cnllr(!ly 
occupied  by  secondary  I'ormations.  These  are  nearly 
every  where  calcareous  or  marly,  generally  ninipact,  and 
often  contain  a  vast  number  of  siiells,  madrepores,  and 
other  organic  remains.  I'liey  compose  many  long  hill- 
ranges,  of  no  great  height,  but  freoiiently  stei-ii  and  bare, 
or  covered  only  by  a  lliin  vegetaiile  soil.  All  Lorraine, 
and  a  great  part  of  I'ranche-Comte  and  Burgundy)  ron- 
slat  of  these  formations.  It  Is  on  this  kind  of  land  that 
tho  growths  yielding  the  finest  Burgundy  « ines  are  rnismi 
in  the  C^te  d'»)r.  The  secondary  fhrnintions  extend 
through  Dauphiny,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khone  ns 
far  as  tho  Mediterranean,  through  I.angurduc  with  the 
Cevennes  quite  to  the  Pyrenees  s  and  surrtMindliig  the 
Paris  basin,  they  reach  the  sea  both  on  the  N.  and  W. 
coast. 

Tho  leriiary  deposits  of  France  are  highly  interesting  i 
they  art  mostly  calcarvutis,  enclosing  great  quautUlcs  ol 
8  i 
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ihelli  and  the  remaiiu  of  fossil  mammalia  of  large  size. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  tertiary  formationa  Is  what 
Is  called  the  *'  Paris  Baniii,"  which  occupies  a  somewhat 
Circular  area  nearly  bounded  by  a  line  passing  through 
Blois,  Orleans,  Montargis,  Provins,  Epernay,  Laon, 
Beiuvai*,  Fontoise,  and  Chartres.  A  still  larger  tertiary 
district  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  including 
almost  all  the  valleys  of  the  Adour  and  Garonne,  the 
dips.  Landes,  Glronde,  &c.  There  are  others  in  the  raU 
leys  of  the  Loire,  Rhine,  Allicr,  Sec.  The  most  extensive 
alluvial  district  is  that  around  the  mouth  of  the  Klione. 

The  soil  of  France  is,  speaking  generally,  very  su- 
perior. No  doubt  she  has  large  tracts  of  mountainous, 
heathy,  and  unproductive  land  ;  but  her  productive  soil 
bears,  notwithstanding,  a  larger  proportion  to  the  entire 
extent  of  the  country  than  in  most  otiier  European 
states.  According  to  the  otUcial  returns,  the  total  sur- 
face of  France,  including  Corsica,  was,  in  1837,  distri- 
buted as  follows :  — 


Surftce. 

HeUares. 

Surface. 

Hectares* 

Mountainoiu 
H»th  Jand 
Hlchwll 
Calcureout 
Mra>elljr 

4,S6S,7SO 
»,fi76,Oli« 
7,K76,.16H 
9,7(I».I97 
3,41 7, H93 

StonT 
Sandj 

MaVnhy 
Various 

6,l>l«,34l« 
4,9^1,377 
!I,S3'2,H84 
1tlt4,l.%4 
7,S90,5!10 

Total        -    ,W,76»,60()  hectares,  or '20.1,7.16  sq.  m. 

The  greatest  extent  of  mountainous  surface  is  found 
In  the  deps.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  those  of 
Aridgo,  Cote  d'Or,  Drome,  Doubs,  Haute  Loire,  and 
Haute  Marne ;  heath  land  prevails  most  in  Uasgea 
Alpes,  Landes,  Girondc,  Finisterre,  and  llerault ;  cal- 
careous chiefly  in  Oise,  llasses  .\lpes,  Dordognc,  Marne, 
and  Vicnne ;  sandy  soils  in  Cher,  Haute  Loire,  Lniret, 
and  Puy  dc  D6me  ;  and  rich  lands  in  Gers,  Aisne,  Kure- 
et-Loirc,  Eure,  Marne,  Nord,  Tarn,  and  Yonne.  France 
has  cuntiderablo  mineral  wealth.  The  metal  most  abun- 
dant is  iron  ;  in  1837  it  was  obtained  in  M  of  the  HA  deps. 
Those  in  which  it  is  most  plentifully  produced,  are 
Ilaute-Marne,  Haute  Saone,  Nidvrc,  CAte  d'Or,  Dor- 
dogne,Orne,Meuse,  Moselle,  Ard<Mincs,  Isdrc.Cher,  Aude, 
Pyrenees  Orii>ntales,  Aridge,  and  Haute  Vluune.    Two 

Sold  mines  were  formerly  wrought,  one  in  the  dt'p.  Bas 
thin,  and  the  other  in  ls€ro,  but  both  have  long  been 
abandoned.  There  are  also  two  silver  mines,  one  in 
each  of  the  above  deps.,  but  only  that  of  Allemonte 
(I.tdre)  is  at  present  wrought.  Silver  is,  however,  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lead  mines,  which  are  chieHy 
abundant  in  Finisterre,  and  the  Hhcnish,  Alpine,  and 
some  of  the  S.  deps.  Copper,  mercury,  zinc,  tin, 
antimony,  and  manganese,  both  in  large  quantities, 
arsenic,  bismuth,  cobalt,  chrome,  &c.,  are  met  with  ; 
and  amongst  the  rarer  metals  molybdenum  and  tung- 
sten, titanium  in  Haute  Vienne,  and  uranium  near 
Autun.  Coal  Is  very  widely  dlflflised.  The  principal 
coal-flelil  is  in  the  dep.  du  Nord,  whern  It  forms  part  of 
a  coal-district  .VI  leagues  in  length  by  •i  broad,  extending 
into  Uhenish  Prussia.  Others  exist  in  tlie  deps.  on  the 
Upper  Loire,  in  Aveyrnn,  &c. ;  coal  mines  are  particu- 
larly numerous  around  St.  Gtienne.  Tlie  salt  beds  dis- 
covered about  'ill  years  since  in  Lorraine,  are  supposed 
to  extend  beneath  a  surface  of  30  square  leagues,  and 
will  fully  supply  France  fur  ages.  Turf  in  the  N., 
asphaltum  in  the  E.  and  elsewhere,  naplitlia  and  sul- 
phur in  the  S.,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  plaster  of  Paris, 
porcelain  and  other  clays,  graphite,  aslwstos.  Jet,  and 
some  gems,  lithngraphic,  mill,  and  building  stone,  excel- 
lent marble,  slate,  granite,  &c.,  are  amongst  tiio  valuable 
mineral  products.  Mining  industry  will  be  treated  of 
lierealtcr. 

Tliere  are  no  fewer  than  710  (or,  according  to  lingo, 
upwards  of  1,000)  mineral  springs,  of  a  nuullclnal  eiia- 
raeter,  tliough  only  alH)Ut  00  of  these  are  freiiuented  by 
visiters,  of  whom  there  are  perhaps  in  all  about  10,000 
yearly.  The  principal  are  the  warm  sulphureous 
springs  of  li{ir>  ges,  Cautefots,  Dagnires-de-lligDrre,  and 
ih'  I.nchon,  in  the  Pyrenees ;  the  saline  springs  of  Aix, 
tile  chalyheates  of  licMirliun  rArrhambnult  ( Vosges), 
and  Pioniblires  ;  the  cold  springs  of  Enghlen,  Ike. 

TIm'  ciimale  of  Franco  is  not  e-ieelled  by  that  of  any 
fitlier  part  of  Kuropo.  The  air  is  giMierally  jnire,  anil 
the  winters  mild  ;  though  the  ditTerenres  of  latitude, 
idevatiou,  siiil,  exposure,  fte.  occasion.  In  this  respect,  very 
material  dlflerenres.    Cienerully,  France  may  be  divided 

into  4  rcgiims.    The  1st,  or  most  S the  regicni  of  the 

olive  — is  iMiundi-d  N.  and  VV,  liy  a  lino  passliig  diago- 
nally from  Hagndres-de-Luchon  in  tlio  Pyrenees,  to  Die 
In  l)r6me.  'I  If  'id,  or  region  Ibrongh  which  tlio  culti- 
vation of  maiie  exteniis,  slrelclies  as  far  N.  as  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Glron<le  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Alsiue.  The  .Id  region,  which  terminates  to- 
RPther  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  has,  for  its  N.  limit, 
a  line  extending  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  Mo- 
litres  in  Ardennes.  The  4th,  or  N.  iime,  romprises  the 
rest  of  the  eounirv.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of 
difl^reut  parli  of  i'rancs  hM  been  eitlinated  u«  follows, 


aim  at  x<uiiivir>  .ni  a~.       inoro  ram  appears  to  fall  dllrln» 

the  year  on  the  S.E.  than  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  erl,? 
watershed,  the  average  being,  in   Isdre  32  inchps   i„ 
Haut  Uhin  from  28  to  32  In.,  at  Lyons  »  in    lal? 
Montpeller  28  in. ;  while  at  Paris  the  fall  is  onii  iS  in 
in  Orne  M  In.,  and  In  Ille-et-Vllaine  21  In.    But  nnt" 
withstanding  this   result,  the  sky  is  generally  brioht 
and  the  atmosphere  clear  in  the  S.E.,  and  there  are  at 
least  one-third  fewer  rainy  days  than  in  the  N  w 
where   the   atmosphere  is  almost   constantly  clia'ropH 
with  moisture  brought  by  the  W.  winds  which  com 
monly  prevail,  and  the  weather  is  more  or  less  en  1 
for  half  the  year.    The  centre  of  the  country  cniovs  a 
happy  medium  of  temperature  and  climate;  in  the  s  the 
summers  are  long,  dry,  and  hot.  The  departments  .iround 
the  Gulph  of  Lyons  are  subject  to  a  violent  N.  wind  called 
in  Provencal,  the  bite,  tlie  circiui  of  ancient  writer  ' 
According  to  Mr.  Inglis,  "  this  wind  is  the  curse  of  all 
these  provs.,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  travellino 
through  this  country,  to  meet  with  a  greater  misfortune 
than  a  bine  wind,  especially  if  the  word  '.neet'  be  in 
terpretcd  liter,illy.  . .  .  ItsciTect  upon  the  fra.ie  is  sinnu 
larly  disagreeable;   it  parclics  tiie  month  aiu"  throat" 
creates  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and  seems  to  dry   •!  the' 
whole  juices  of  the  body."    (Inglis'i  SwiUerlaiid     • 
p.  108. ;  Apergu  Slalialii/ue,  &c.)  '  -  ' 

The  vegetable  prMliicts  of  France  are  said  by  Huso  to 
comprise  upwards  of  830  fienera,  and  6,000  species.  All 
these,  however,  are  not  indigenous,  and  many  new  iilantj 
have  been  introduced  within  tlie  last  two  centuries  The 
most  riclily  wootled  parts  are  tlie  mountainous  disirictj 
particularly  the  Vosges,  the  plateaux  of  Langres  and 
Orleans,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  mountains  of  Auvcrine 
and  Limousin.  Tiie  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Provence  the  S 
part  of  I  .angucdoc,  and  the  W .  of  France,  arc  but  in." 
diiTeronciy  wooded.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  tlie 
oak,  elm,  beech,  maple,  ash,  walnut,  chestnut,  birch 
poplar,  larch,  pine,  fir,  box,  cornel.  Sic,  In  the'Vos''e) 
and  Jura  mountains,  Brittany,  and  the  tindes,  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  fir  ;  the  ciicstnut  Woe  ds  arc  very  fine 
in  Haute  Loire.  The  olive,  orange,  lemon,  pistachio 
and  carob  grow  wild  in  the  S.,  but  there  only ;  and  the 
fruits  of  ail  are  inferior  to  those  of  warmer  climates.  The 
caper  (Cappaiii  tpinoia),  dif1\ised  over  Provence,  fur. 
nislies  a  well-known  article  of  export.  Cherries,  applei 
and  several  other  fruits  grow  wild  :  apples  and  pears  are 
largely  cultivated  in  the  N.  departments,  and  prunes  in 
the  centre  of  France.  The  culture  of  these  and  ether 
fruits  will  be  adverted  to  in  a  subseaucnt  section. 

Mr.  Inglls,  who  travelled  through  many  countries  of 
Europe  on  fool,  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
scenery  of  France :  —  "  All  p.inegyric  upon  the  lovelinosi 
and  laugliing  fertility  of  Franeels  rhudomontade.  There 
is  more  of  the  beautiful  and  the  piclnresi|nc  In  man)  i 
single  county  of  England,  or  even  of  Scotland,  than  in 
all  the  scattertHl  beauties  of  F'ranee,  were  they  con. 
centrated  within  a  ring-fence ;  excepting  always  the 
Pyrenees ,  which  I  cannot  hel|<  looking  upon  as  a  kiml  of 
separate  territory  —  the  mere  boundary  between  France 
and  Spain  ;  but  at  all  events  the  Pyrenees  must  be  es-  - 
cepted.  I  have  travelled  through  almost  every  pan  of 
France ;  and  truly,  I  have  found  its  beauties  llilnly 
sown.  If  the  banks  of  some  of  its  rivers  lie  exceplnl- 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Uhonc,  and  the  (iaronnr,- 
some  parts  of  Normandy,  and  the  departments  iifilie 
Pyrenees,  France  is  an  unromantic,  nnintercstin;,  on- 
lovely  land.  And  even  in  these  favnured  parts,  such <u 
the  vaunted  Orleannois,  where  shall  we  liiid  the  ureeii 
meadows  that  lie  along  the  lianks  of  our  riLimcs,  or 
Avon,  or  .Severn  ;  or  upon  which  of  them  shall  »e  pauw 
to  admire  tlio<e  romantic  views  —  that  charininK  varidf 
of  rock,  wood,  and  mountain  — that  rharacteriie  the 
banks  of  the  Tamar.  the  Wye,  tiie  Derwent,  the  SvHif, 
tlio  Wiiarlf,  or  the  Dove?    These  are  nowhere  Id  i»' 

found I  pity  the  man  wlio  crosses  I'mnoe  in  aiif  j 

direction.  Tlioiisand;  know  how  ennuyant  Is  the  jiuii. 
iiey  from  Calais  to  Paris ;  but  they  wh<i  never  Iraitl  1 
farliier,  suppose  that  lovely  France,  paneiiyrlted  hi  so 
many,  lies  bfyond.  No  sueii  tiling.  Let  them  cuii.  I 
tinuu  their  journey  hv  W'liieliever  road  they  please, and  I 
they  will  find  Imt  little  improvement.  *  •  *  I'hiuiui  I 
also  we  have  in  these  jirovinees  (those  of  the  Si,  I 
but  oh  I  how  different  from  the  elilteauK  of  iihitli| 
we  read  in  thi  romance  writers,  and  which  miff  I 
existed  but  in  their  inioginatlons  I  The  chStnil 
are  for  the  most  part  buti$  upon  a  large  mV;\ 
staring  houses  with  wings,  and  a  (iiirapct  s.ill  i>| 
front,  covered  with  vases  of  flowers.  In  shwl,  "I 
And  the  whole  a  delusiim  '  and  iinr  nilniis  renrlltl 
tlie  green  acclivities  of  on.  own  hills,  our  oak  fori«li,| 
our  Takes  and  rivers,  and  the  heanty  ami  fi'rtilltv  llm.  r 
ahiiig  with  the  pletnrei<i|iie.  mingle  in  an  Kn|iliihlm<l'l 
scape."  Hut  If  the  liidiseriminating  piuie|i)rlMi  «fl 
Franco  have  gono  too  far  on  the  one  hand,  we  mi'1*I  i 
that  Mr.  Inglii  hai  ai  much  uvcrshut  the  mult  on '"I 
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esc  are  nowhere  to  l« 
10  criisses  I'mnoe  m  anj 
#  enmiyml  l»  the  1"'"; 
they  who  never  traiel  , 
iiu-e,  iiaiiegyrlsoa  hi  >o 
ihing.     l.i't  them  c* 
T  road  they  please,  »»J 

nient.   •  •  •    *'h»""  I 

(tliiise  of  the 
he  chiteaun  »(  «1™M 
ters,  and  v»hlih  i"'"»| 
ions!  T'he  M^'M 
upon  a  larR"  "*■, 
,nd  a  parapH  »»" 
rtowers  In  shori. « 
d  mir  minds  ,"";'"  I 
n  hills,  "iiriMK  f'i";''l 
beauty  midfertllitv"! 

i,uU-  in  an  Knulis'i  »"' , 
ninating   I™;"'!"",:  J 
lie  one  hand,»i;>iil™l 
crshut  thoniMkuaWl 


he 


•other.  Mr.  Maclaren,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better 
authority,  «ay»  that  from  Chiloni-sur-Marne  to  Avignon 
the  Rhone  flows  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  pic- 
turesque, and  delighttui  regions  in  the  world.  And 
there  are  many  other  districts  in  France  the  scenery  of 
which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  otner 

""Anintals.—tbe  bear,  wolf,  and  wild  boar  are  the  only 
formidable  wild  animals  now  inhabiting  France,  and  the 
numbers  of  these  have  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  in- 
crease of  pop.  and  of  civilisation.  The  black  bear  (  Ursus 
mrenaicus)  Is  confined  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  where  the  isard,  chamois,  and  wild  goat 
are  also  found.  Notwithstanding  an  active  war  of  exter- 
mination carried  on  against  the  wolves,  those  animals 
are  still  very  numerous  in  some  departments,  as  in 
Morbihan,  Sarthe,  Vendee,  Landes,  and  the  central 
mountainous  departments.   In  the  Cevennes,  the  lynx  is 


sometimes  found,  thottgh  rarely.  The  wild  boar,  roe> 
buck,  and  fox,  atraund  in  all  well-wooded  parts.  The 
red  and  fallow  deer,  formerly  so  plentiful  in  the  royal 
parks,  have  become  rare ;  hares  and  rabbits  arc  ex- 
tremely abundant.  Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the 
polecat,  weasel,  otter,  marten,  hedgehog,  and  the  other 
small  wild  animals,  common  throughout  Europe,  are  as 
numerous  in  France  as  elsewhere ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  desman  (tnus  mntch\ferut),  an  aquatic  quadruped, 
inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbes,  as  some  beavers 
do  the  islands  at  the  mouth  uf  tlie  Khone.  Seals,  dol- 
phins, and  sometimes  whales,  are  met  with  around  the 
coasts. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  They  include  two  kinds  of 
eagles  and  a  species  of  vulture.  Several  birds  not  else- 
where met  with  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  the  flamingo,  roller,  wasp-eater,  beccaflca, 
ortolan,  &g.     Bustards,   large  and  small,  inhabit  the 


Table  showing  the  Departments  into  which  France  is  at  present  divided,  their  Population  in  1836,  their  Sub- 
divisions, the  Deputies  and  Electors  in  each,  and  the  number  of  Properties  into  which  they  were  divided  in 
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Departments. 

Area  in 
Hectares. 

Population 
In  1836. 

Arron- 
dlsae- 
ments. 

Can- 
tons. 

Com- 
munes. 

Depu- 

Electors  in 
1838-39. 

Properties 
In  18,15. 

Capitals  of  Hept. 

1  Ain     -             -              • 

«9tt,n74 

S48,594 

5 

35 

444 

6 

1,203 

142,176  Uourf(. 

t  Aisne                • 

7i8,.'/30 

362,531 

6 

37 

838 

7 

3,169 

209,256  Laon. 

3  Allier 

7M,U»1 

444,249 

4 

26 

323 

4 

1.617 

61,886  Moullns. 

4  Alpni(BaS!ie«)  • 
h  Alpcs  (Hautes) 

682,643 

256,059 

5 

30 

257 

2 

427 

52,437  Bliple. 

M3,lifi4 

291,834 

3 

24 

189 

2 

412 

39,979  tiap. 

6  Ardeclie            -               • 

538,988 

197,967 

3 

31 

329 

4 

1,059 

89,808  Privaj. 

7  Ardennes 

R  Arfege              -              ■ 

417,38.5 

375,063 

5 

31 

478 

4 

1.122 

122,583  M«ii*res. 

4M,808i 

598,872 

a 

20 

336 

3 

806 

83,149  Foix. 

9  Aube  -              .               - 

609,000 

265,384 

4 

«6 

447 

4 

1,450 

154,338  Troyea. 

10  Auile                 ■               " 

606,.397 

482,7.'i0 

4 

31 

433 

4 

2,4.19 

87,819  Carcaaaone. 

11  Avevron 

887,873 

264,535 

5 

42 

230 

4 

1,797 

116,012  Kodeii. 

VI  Doucties-du-Rhonc 

812,991 

299,556 

3 

27 

101 

6 

3,167 

90,6.15  Marseilles. 

13  Calvados 

656,093 

421,248 

6 

37 

8U9 

7 

4,458 

I68,799;Caen. 

\\  Tanul 

i82,M9 

258,594 

4 

23 

265 

4 

1,316 

58,821  lAurillac. 

15  Charente 

603,249 

362,531 

4 

89 

454 

a 

!i,5;o 

1 55,539  j  AngoulCme. 
230,942!La1lochell*. 

]6  Chat«iite  Infirieure 

654,084 

445,249 

6 

40 

481 

7 

2,903 

17  Cher 

712,559 

256,059 

3 

29 

297 

4 

1,240 

KU,2U(I  HourRes. 
67,IM3Tulle. 

IH  rorT*ie 

58'!,803 

291,834 

3 

29 

291 

4 

1,084 

I'J  Curse 

874.745 

19, 967 

6 

60 

354 

2 

310 

58,734'Ajnccio. 
147,860  DHon. 
159,7I6|.Salnt  Brieux. 

JO  I'Sle  d'Or 

856,445 

375,063 

4 

36 

728 

4 

2.694 

SI  Cnt»Ui»-Nofd 

672A)96 

598,872 

6 

48 

374 

6 

1.614 

tt  Ocuse 

448,311 

2il4,.38l 

4 

24 

281 

4 

860 

69,615  Uuerct. 

a3  Donlogne 

915,275 

482,750 

4 

47 

582 

7 

S.6(U 

144,282  I'erlgueul. 

'^4  Doubs 

425,212 

265,5.15 

4 

27 

6.19 

4 

1,211 

96,078  BiMnson. 

JJ  l)r6in» 

6.W,557 

Vg9,546 

4 

'J8 

.160 

4 

1,385 

95,559  Valence. 

X6  Kure  -             • 

482,127 

424,248 

5 

36 

798 

7 

3,621 

181,517, Kvreui. 

!7  Eiire<t-Lolre  - 

548,304 

278,820 

4 

24 

455 

4 

2,410 

140,901  Ihartrea. 

SH  Finlsterre        -              • 

666,705 

524,396 

4 

43 

281 

6 

1,626 

84,396  Qiiimiier. 

i'i  tiard 

492,108 

357,283 

4 

38 

342 

5 

2,720 

114,393<Nlines. 

.V)  Garonne  (Haute) 

6I8A'j8 

427,856 

4 

39 

499 

6 

3,185 

132,236|Toulouse. 

31  (lera    - 

826,399 

312,160 

6 

29 

497 

4 

2,105 

104,4;9|Auch. 

3'^  (iironde 

975,100 

451,225 

6 

48 

443 

9 

4,693 

I78,272:Uordeaux. 

.13  llerault 

624,362 

34(1,207 

4 

34 

329 

6 

3,609 

115,OI8LVIan(nelier. 

.34  llle-ct-VUalne 

668,697 

447,(152 

8 

43 

349 

7 

2,128 

143,5501  Hninea. 

V,  Iniire 

688,841 

245,289 

4 

23 

219 

4 

1,652 

8.1,276!clittcauroui. 

36  Indreel-Loire 

611,676 

297,016 

3 

24 

284 

4 

2,113 

114,801  Toura. 

37  Isere  - 

829,031 

450,258 

4 

45 

655 

7 

1,731 

195,4.'K)  (irenoble. 

311  Jura  - 

496,929 

312,.0O4 

4 

32 

675 

4 

1,1.56 

122,211  Lnns-le.Sanlnler. 

39  Undet 

H15.1.19 

281, .504 

3 

28 

334 

3 

1,144 

40,446!  .llcmt-de-Marivi. 

40  l.olre-et-Cher   • 

625,971 

2.15,740 

3 

2» 

297 

3 

1,570 

95,051 

Ulols. 

41  Loire  - 

474,620 

391,216 

3 

28 

318 

4 

1.983 

94,732 

MoiKbrison. 

»  Loire  (Haute)  • 
43  Lolre-lnKrieure 

498,560 

292,078 

3 

38 

1(67 

3 

1,219 

93,858 

Le  Puy. 

681,704 

470,093 

4 

45 

206 

7 

2,208 

1 28,089 

Nantes. 

41  lx)iret 

667,679 

.105,276 

4 

31 

348 

4 

2,693 

118,143 

Orleans. 

44  iM     • 

524,280 

284,050 

3 

29 

300 

4 

1.366 

111,948 

Cahors. 

46  l.at.el-Oaronne 

5.10,711 

346,N.S5 

4 

34 

354 

6 

2.771 

122,55m 

AKcn. 

47  Lo/*rc 

414,795 

140„347 

3 

«7 

188 

3 

712 

43,847 

.Vlende. 

48  Maine  et-Loll» 

722,163 

467,871 

4 

34 

384 

7 

2,744 

140,411 

Anuera. 

49  Mancha 

593,776 

691,284 

6 

49 

646 

8 

3,668 

192,038 

Saliit  L4. 

m  Mame 

817,037 

337,076 

6 

32 

693 

6 

2,308 

179,318 

ChSlons. 

51  Mamel  Haute) 

625,043 

249,827 

3 

28 

650 

4 

1,064 

121,714 

(^haumoiil. 

As  Mavenne 

514,868 

.152,486 

a 

»7 

274 

4 

1.71U 

186,503  Laval. 

53  Meurtlie 

608,922 

4I5,.568 

4 

29 

714 

6 

1,2!'; 

171,6S2i.N'ancy. 

54  Meuie 

620,S,W 

314,488 

4 

28 

489 

4 

1,186 

157,l.V)Har-le.Duo. 

55  Morbihan 

699,641 

4.13  ,.522 

4 

37 

228 

6 

1,452 

96,(102  Vannea. 

5li  MimIIv 

532,796 

4I7,(H)3 

4 

27 

494 

6 

1,721 

15.1,968  .Melt. 

57  Nievre 

681,093 

282,.52l 

4 

V4 

319 

4 

l,.179 

8,1,86  llNevira. 

5S  Nord  - 

.W7,863 

989,938 

7 

fill 

660 

19 

6,f67 

221, .552!  Lille. 

il  OiM     ■ 

482,5li9 

397,725 

4 

35 

683 

4 

3,105 

2l4,149jll«auvaU, 

Cll  Dme  • 

6111,5111 

411,881 

4 

an 

.534 

7 

2,312 

147,1.15  Aleneon. 

61  I'aide  Calais   ■ 

6.'.5,645 

655,215 

6 

43 

903 

8 

4,512 

232,002  Arra». 

08  PujdoIMjne  - 

797,238 

.^7.1,106 

4 

47 

1« 

7 

2,1116 

225,172  Clerinont-Fmrrand. 

63  P^reniVllHaiKM) 

749,491) 

428,401 

4 

40 

629 

4 

1,106 

94,8931 1'au. 

64  I'yrenen  (HautM) 

65  l'iri<neet-Orienl<de( 
Vi  Hliln  (Has)       - 

452,79(1 

2,13,031 

3 

26 

497 

3 

515 

78,713iTarhe». 

411,<i23 

J. 57 ,052 

a 

17 

227 

3 

849 

51,9011  Perplijnan. 

461,781 

*40,213 

4 

33 

413 

0 

1,762 

231,956  Strasbourg. 

67  Hhlii  lllaut)     - 

406,032 

424,258 

3 

29 

490 

4 

1,.596 

174,015  Colniar. 

6S  ItliAne 

279,(181 

414,429 

•t 

24 

255 

4 

i;ir,i 

U,01l  Ijons. 

6'J  !<aAne|Haut)    ■ 

5.T(t,y!KI 

3.18,910 

3   ' 

28 

581 

4 

1,0.52 

1.58,7211  Vesoul. 

70  Sa6ne  et-lxilre 

8.'<6,472 

524,180 

4 

48 

592 

7 

3,213 

129,312  .Macon. 

71  Sarihe 

62l,(i00 

4.57,372 

4 

33 

393 

7 

2,.145 

121, .521 

U  Mans. 

7S  S,l„,  . 

47,.'MK 

9.15,1(18 

3 

H 

81 

11 

16,871 

66,897 

Pania. 

73  Mne-et-Mame 

663,182 

323,893 

4 

29 

5.56 

4 

2,781 

172,606 

Melon. 

7t  Helne-t'l  Oiw    . 

5(ili,337 

448,ISO 

6 

36 

6H8 

7 

3,4(10 

217,.14l 

Versalllei. 

7^  Sfiiie-lnferirure 

f:(l2,9l2 

69.1,683 

4 

40 

757 

11 

7,699 

1.14,071  llouen,                     1 

76Se,re.,(Uinil)  - 

(.n7.3.'i(l 

294,8.511 

4 

31 

.156 

4 

1,.575 

127,912,Niort.                       1 

77  Somnitf 

liH,2S7 

643,924 

4 

41 

833 

7 

.1.971 

248,927 

Amiens. 

7H  T.ni  . 

473,977 

.1.15,814 

4 

.T4 

327 

4 

2.161 

91,479 

Albl. 

79  Tarn-et'Uaroune 

3(1(1,97(1 

212,2.50 

a 

21 

191 

4 

2,125 

86,711 

Mimtauban. 

SO  Var    - 

72(i,86(l 

321,fiH6 

4 

35 

210 

4 

1,765 

l(l'.l,.560 

Ilraauiitnan. 

HI  VaiicluM 

SI7,.377 

2.10,113 

4 

22 

148 

4 

1,2.12 

81,210 

Avittnon. 

n  \'et,de« 

(i8l,7(HI 

3.11),.1.50 

3 

.111 

294 

5 

1.477 

121,113 

llourUtu-Vrnd^t. 

H3  \'ln,nc 

676,(HIO 

282,731 

6 

31 

2119 

4 

1,799 

120,518 

I'oilien. 

"jyieimo  (Haute) 

554,21.6 

285,1.10 

4 

27 

2(13 

4 

1,666 

59,7.13 

I'lnioces. 
Kpinil. 

h5  1  <taf;,^                  .                 . 

585,9(13 

397,98V 

S 

30 

.547 

A 

999 

148,699 

V6  Vunne              . 
Tout     s 

728,747 

.1.52,487 

4 

37 

481 

4 

1,8.19 

190,786 

Auaerre. 

.'12,76(1,279 

32,569.223 

.16.1 

2,834 

37.187 

4.59 

197,698 

10,893,528 

3  I  2 
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FRANCE. 


alepi.  of  the  N.W.  tnd  centre.  The  cock-of-the-wood, 
and  red  and  grey  partridge*,  are  the  principal  winged 

Same.     Water-fowl  are  particularly  tiumeroui  in  the 
gpi.  Vendieand  Charente-Inffirieure:  in  cold  winteri 
the  wild  (wan  viaiti  the  country. 

Reptile!  are  few;  there  are  but  two  venomous  ler- 
penta.  A  kind  of  gecko  inhabits  the  8.  shores  ;  the  sala- 
mander, large  green  lizard,  mud-tortoise  and  mtfo  ohste- 
Irieatu,  are  the  other  most  remarkable  animals  of  this 
class.  In  some  deps.  frogs  are  reared  in  large  numbers 
as  articles  of  food.  The  fisheries  of  tiirbot,  sole,  ray, 
mackarel,  herring,  pilchard,  mullet,  &c.  in  the  N.  and 
W.  seas,  and  of  the  tunny  and  anchovy  in  the  Medi> 
terranean,  furnish  employment  to  numerous  families. 
Oysters  are  very  abundant  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts,  as 
well  as  muscles  and  lobsters.  Leeches  are  exported 
ft'om  France  in  large  quantities.  There  are  two  species 
of  scorpion.  Cantharides  and  the  cochineal  insect  are 
met  with  in  the  S.  {Hugo,  France  Pittoresque  ;  Aperfu 
Siatutique ;  Diet.  Oeog.) 

Popmatian The  Inrormation  with    respect  to  the 

pop.  of  France  previously  to  1784  is  exceedingly  imper- 
fect. But  according  to  the  best  attainable  information 
it  amounted,  in  1700,  to  19,669,000,  and  in  1762  to 
31,769,(100,  including  Corsica.  In  1784  it  was  estimated 
by  Neckcr  at  24,8(10,000. 

The  otflcial  returns  give  the  following  numbers  for 
the  undermentioned  years :  — 
IHOI       •       -  S7,349,a03    |    18«S       -       •       3I,8S8,937 

1H06        -        -  !l9,tU7,4'ii    |    1H31        •        .        flli,i69,«ta 

ISXt       -       -  30,46M75    I    1836       •       •       33,510,910 

It  appears,  therefore,  supposing  the  statement  for  1801 
to  be  correct,  that  the  increase  of  the  pop.  in  the  35 
years  ending  with  1836  had  been  6,191,910,  or  be- 
tween a  fourth  and  a  Hflh  part  of  its  amount  in  1801. 
Between  those  two  epochs  there  were  born  33,226,422 
children,  17,135,444  males,  and  16,090,978  females: 
the  deaths  during  the  same  period  were  27,901.1162; 
14,228,339  being  males,  and  13,673,023  females.  Of  the 
births,  2,122  94U  were  illegitimate,  the  average  of  these 
to  legitimate  births  fur  the  same  period  being  nearly  I 
to  15  annually.  But  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births,  which  in  1800  was  only 
4I,63A,  had  in  1831  increased  to  74,727;  so  that  while 
the  total  pop.  bad  increased  only  about  1  -4th  part,  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  had  nearly  doubled.  The 
proportion  of  the  latter  varies  greatly  in  dilferent  deps. ; 
It  is  largest  in  those  which  contain  the  largest  cities. 
The  Seine  stands  at  the  head  of  tliesc :  in  it  tlic  ille- 
gitimate are  to  the  legitimate  births  as  I  to  266 ;  in  that 
of  We  Ilh6ne  as  I  to  5-91  ;  in  Seine- Infi'rieure  as  1  to 
7°5.  Illegitimate  births  are  fewest  in  Vendee,  where 
the  proportion  is  only  I  to  6248.  In  1836,  the  subdl- 
risions  ufthe  pop.  were  as  follow:  — 

Children  and  unmarrin)  penons  -       -    18,774,^96 

M.irriMi        .      -      -      -      -      -      -   ia,4ns,.m 

Widowed il,357,8;o 


Total 


3.1  ,.540,0 10 


The  number  of  marriages  for  the  35  years  above  men- 
tioned, was  8,290,0<>4 ;  and  the  average  proportion  of 
children  to  each  marriage  3'9.5,  or  very  near  4. 

If  we  draw  an  imaginary  line  K.  and  W.  through. 
France,  about  the  iiarallel  of  47°  lat.  we  shall  find  that 
the  40  deps.  N.  of  that  line,  with  an  area  of  92.230  sq.  m., 
had,  in  1836,  a  pop.  of  about  18,310,000,  while  tlio  40 
depj.  chir Ay  S.  of  the  same  line,  with  an  area  of  1 1 1  .ftOS 
((I.  m.,  hucf  a  pop.  of  somewhat  more  than  1,5,300,000. 
'I  he  N.  of  France,  therefore,  with  a  surface  19,278  sq.  m. 
less  than  the  S.,  has  3,000,000  more  inhabitants.  The 
Bveraxc  pop.  to  the  sq.  m.  throughout  the  country  is 
estimated  at  16-1,  which  is  precisely  the  density  of  the 
dcp.  Jura.  37  deps.  are  more  thickly  peopled  than 
tlio  avcrairn,  but  in  general  only  slightly  so.  The  most 
densely  Inhabited,  tlie  small  dep.  of  the  Seine,  in  which 
I'aris  is  situated,  ha'<  6,0-18  inhabitants  to  the  sq.  m.,  the 
<lei>.  du  Nord  has  468,  tli.it  ufthe  Khonc  447,  and  that  of 
Seine- Inferioure  .1(1!).  The  Basses. Alpcs,  the  least  po- 
puliius,  has  u'lly  60  individuals  to  the  sq.  m. 

There  arc  about  l,8(K)  suicides  annually  commUted  in 
France,  which  gives  I  for  every  18,333  Innali.  They  are 
more  frequent  in  the  N.  than  in  the  S.  In  the  dep.  of  the 
Seine  the  proportion  ii  I  to  3,6,32,  in  the  Haute  Loire 
only  as  I  to  1(3,21'^  deaths.  France  has  but  few  very 
large  towns,  but  it  has  a  great  nunilier  with  a  pop. 
varying  from  5,000  to  20,000.  Of  the  total  pop.  4-5ths 
are  estimated  to  reside  In  the  rurul  districts,  and  but 
i>,'ith  part  in  towns  of  more  than  1,5(10  inhabit.  (Encyc. 
4it  lleiu  du  Mondi- ;  (IffleiiU  TabU-t. ) 

linlrihuliiin  qf  Lamlcd  Piopcrti/  —  Agricullure.  —  In 
France,  previously  to  the  revolution,  the  properly  of 
persons  dying  Intestate  was  sulijert,  in  dilferent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  to  dilferent  regulations ;  but  every  where 
estates  could  bo  disposed  of  by  will,  and  settled  by  entail. 
At  the  revoluthm  a  nearly  total  change  was  made  In 
theie  respects ;  the  same  rcgulatloni  for  the  distribution 


of  property  were  established  In  all  parts  of  the  kinsdom. 
and  the  power  of  disposing  of  property  by  will  was  connnZl 
within  the  aarrowest  limits.  Thus  it  was  enacted  i 
That  the  property  of  persons  dying  intestate  shall'  1» 
equally  divided  among  their  children,  without  respect  to 
sex  or  seniority  ;  and,  2,  That,  when  a  person  possesstti 
Qf  property  wishes  to  make  a  will,  he  shall  be  permitted 
provided  ho  have  only  one  child,  to  dispose  of  a  moiclv 
of  his  property,  the  child  Inheriting  the  other  moietr  as 
matter  of  right ;  if  the  testator  have  two  children,  he  Is 
allowed  to  dispose  of  a  third  part  of  his  property  ;'and  if 
four  children,  of  a  fourth :  and  so  on,  the  rest  beini; 
equally  divided  among  the  children.  ° 

This  law  was  Intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
that  old  feudal  aristocracy,  whose  usurpations  and  op- 
pressive privileges  had  entailed  much  misery  on  the 
country ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  well 
fitted  to  accomplish  this  obie<:t.  No  doubt,  however 
this  might  have  lieen  attained  otherwise,  ami  without 
occasioning  the  pernicious  results  inseparable  from  thit 
law.  By  interfering  to  so  extreme  an  extent  in  the  dii- 
posal  of  a  man's  property,  it  must  plainly  lessen  the  mo- 
tives to  accumulation  ;  while,  by  rendermg  the  children 
in  a  great  measure  independent,  it  weakens  the  parental 
authority,  and  has  the  same  injurious  operation  m  refer. 
ence  to  an  entire  family,  that  the  Scutch  law  of  entail 
has  in  reference  to  a  single  child.  But  its  worst  effect 
consists  in  Its  inevitable  tendency  to  reduce  landed 
property  into  minute  portions,  incapable  of  being  culii- 
rated  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  the  consequent  stimului 
it  gives  to  the  increase  of  a  pauper  agricultural  popuia. 
tion. 

That  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  France  has 
been  materially  improved  since  the  revolution,  ii  true 
But  it  is  not  true  that  this  improvement  has  been  in  an; 
respect  owing  to  the  law  of  equal  inheritance.  It  li4 
taken  place,  not  in  consequence,  but  in  despite,  of  Hut 
law.  X'he  abolition  of  the  game  laws  and  feudal  pri- 
vileges of  the  nobility  and  clergv,  and  of  the  gabcllc 
corvees,  and  other  oppressive  ond  partial  burdens  and 
imposts,  was  of  the  greatest  service  t.)  proprietors  and 
farmers  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  Advantages,  a  laige 
extent  of  common  lands  was  divided,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  vast  possessions  belonging  to  the  church  and  to  ilie 
emigrants  came  into  their  hands  at  extremely  low  prices, 
so  that  while  small  properties  were  generally  augmentwl, 
farmers  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  very  many  instanipj, 
changed  into  landlords.  No  wonder,  therefore,  tliat 
fresh  energy  was  given  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  iliat 
a  great  improvement  has  been  effected. 

Still,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  rapid  division  of 
landed  property,  and  the  continually  increasing  excess  o( 
the  agricultural  population,  caused  by  the  existing  lawuf 
succession,  have  gone  far  to  neutralise  the  cftects ol'thec 
advantageous  circumstances,  and  form  at  tills  mDimni 
the  prominent  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
of  France.  "  The  population  of  that  country,"  says  .Mr. 
Birkbeck,  "  seems  to  be  arranged  thus :  a  town  depmJi 
for  subsistence  on  the  lands  immediately  around  it.  Tte 
cultivators  individually  have  not  much  to  spare ;  bccaust, 
as  their  husbandry  is  a  sort  of  gardening,  it  requires  a 
large  country  population,  and  has,  in  proportion,  less 
suiterfluity  of  produce.  Thus  is  formed  a  numerous  l»it 
poor  country  population.  The  cultivator  receives  lay. 
ment  fur  his  jsurplus  produce  in  sous,  and  lie  ex|iciiiti 
only  sous.  The  tradesman  is  on  a  nar  with  the  farmer; 
as  tliey  receive  so  they  expend ;  and  thus  50,(10(1  personi 
may  inhabit  a  district,  with  a  town  of  lii,0(KJ  inhabilami 
In  the  centre  of  It,  bartering  the  superfluity  of  the  coiiniry 
for  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  tlic  town.  I'oor  fmin 
generation  to  generation,  and  growing  continually  podrrr 
as  they  increase  in  numbers  ;  in  the  country  hy  tlic  diti- 
sion  and  sulxlivlslon  of  property,  in  the  town  by  llie 
division  ana  siilKlivlsion  of  trades  and  prolesslons;  lucii 
a  iieople,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the  necessarlos  lo 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  then  to  the  luxuric*,  as  Is  ll-e 
order  of  things  in  F.ngland,  are  rather  retrograde  lliiii 
progressive.  There  is  no  advancement  in  i'reiich  m\ru, 
no  improvement,  nor  hope  of  it."    (Tour  in  France,  Wi 

""  in** his  Tour  i«  France,  Mr.  J.  P.  Cobbett  makes  tin 
following  observations  with  respect  to  ilic  inUueme «( 
the  law  of  equal  suieesslon  in  Normandy :-"  I  lim. 
on  all  sides,  hero  in  Normandy,  great  lamcnialions  m  I 
account  of  the  efre<-t$  of  this  revolutionary  law.    lln.i 
tell  me,  that  it  has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thous.iiij  I 
of  families  who  had  been  on  the  same  spot  for  centuripii 
that  It  is  dally  o|)eratlnK  in  the  same  wav ;  that  it  liit 
in  a  great  degree,  changed  the  state  of  the  fiirra  biPlJ, 
logs  ;  that  It  has  caused  the  land  to  be  worse  ciilliulfa; 
that  it  has  caused  great  liavoc  amongst  timber  trees; aw 
there  are  persons  who  do  not  scruple  to  assert.  Iim  | 
society  In  Franco  will  become  degraded  In  the  extmut, 
unless  the  law  lie  changed  in  this  reRpeet."  ( I'.  )»•)     I 
The  best  French  writers  concur  in  the  view  nn»  pieo 
of  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  its  0|H'rullun  in  occaii* 
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h>  tha  endleat  dWIsion  and  lubdMtion  of  the  land, 

"Li/  r  action  funette  divore  le  lol  de  nos  eampagnet  avec 

^^meanle  rapidili."*   But  the  official  returns  nub- 

««hcd  by  the  French  gorernment  supply  the  b-jst  lUus- 

trition  of  the  extreme  subdiTiilon  of  landed  property  iu 

France.    In  IMS.  ''o'  example,  there  were  10,083,731  pro- 

Lrtles  Rreat  and  imall,  charged  leparately  to  the  land 

Ta  or  contribution  /onciire.    In  1835  this  number  had 

Increased  to  10,o;,'',.')28t.  bein^  an  Increase  of  no  fewer 

hin  8011 777  properties  In  the  interval  I    This  statement 

iocs  not  however,  show  the  number  of  proprietors,  as 

maiTof  the  latter  hold  properties  in  different  communes, 

lm\  nav  taxes  in  each.   In  1816  the  number  of  proprietors 

»a  estimated  by  the  Due  dc  Gaete  at  4,8,13,000;  and  as 

thisestimate  is  believed  to  have  been  then  ratlier  under  than 

above  the  mark,  the  number  of  proprietors  may  now  be 

Lfelv  estimated  at  about  ,5,500,000.    The  greater  number 

of  these  being  heads  of  families,  consisting  of  about  5 

arsons  each,  It  follows  that  the  proprietary  class  in 

France  must  comprise  from  17,000,000  to  18,000,000  in- 

diiiduals !    But  exclusive  of  this  class,  the  persons  oo- 

fupving  lands  as  tenants,  and  the  class  of  aisricultural 

lirers,  are  supposed  to  amount  together  to  about  a 

lixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  country,  or  to  betweeiv 

5  000  000  and  6,000,000  inilividuals.    Hence,  of  the  entire 

n'onuiation  of  France,  amounting  to  33,800,000,  about  a 

liall'  belongs  to  the  class  of  proprietors,  and  about  two 

liirils  are  either  engaged  in  the  business  of  agriculture, 

or  depend  directly  on  it  for  support.    In  no  other  Ea- 

ropean  country  is  there  such  a  v.-i8t  body  of  proprietors  j 

jnd  except  wlierc  agriculture  is  the  only  employment, 

there  is  none  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population 

ii  immediately  dependent  on  the  soil. 

People  in  Kngland  being  accustomed  to  associate  ideas 
of iireat  wealth  and  respectability  with  the  possession  of 
liniled  property,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  a  country  where 
almost  every  secrmd  iiersoii  you  meet  is  .iiiroprictor,  must 
be  in  a  peculiarly  prosperous  condition.  But  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  Many  of  the  so-called  proprietors  do  not  possess 
above  one  or  two  acres,  and  some  not  so  much ;  and  in 
most  departments  the  majority  of  properties  vary  from 
5  to  10, 30  and  40  acres.  The  single  department  of  the 
Bouches  du  Rhone  contains  three  times  as  many  pro- 
prietors as  are  to  be  found  In  Scotlancl.  The  contribution 
fettcihe,  though  there  are  great  inequalities  In  Its  pres- 
sure, amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  a  fil^li  or  a  sixth 
part  of  the  rent  of  the  land  j  and  It  is  seen  from  the  offi- 
cial returns  that  It  is  assessed  as  follows :  — 
Properties  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr.  a  year  6,205,411 
1    assessed  at  from     5   to     10  fr.      —       1,751,994 

1,514,251 

730,206 

684.165 

5.'J3,230 

341,159 

57,555 

33,106 

13,361 


10 

.      20  - 

20 

-      30 
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50 
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100 

.     300  . 

300 
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.500 
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Hence  it  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  landed 
properties  in  France,  nearly  a  half  are  assessed  at  less 
than  5  fr.  a  year  ;  so  that  taking  the  assessment  at  only 
l-IOth  part  of  the  rent,  it  follows  that  about  half  the  pro- 
perlies  in  France  are  not  worth  more  than  60  fr.,  or  40». 
a  rear !  And  it  farther  appears  that  of  the  whole  pro- 
perties In  France  amounting  to  I0,8g3,.528,  no  fewer 
than  9,82.^,027,  being  about  U-IOths  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, ate  assessed  below  and  not  above  60  fr.  a  year ; 
1  »hlth,  on  the  above  supposition,  shows  that  9  in  every 
10  of  the  existing  properties  in  France  are  worth  under 
SCO  fr.,  or  20(.  a  year  !  It  Is  also  seen  that  in  the 
entire  kingdom  there  are  only  13,301  properties  assessed 
>t  above  1,(100  fr.  a  year,  or  which  may  be  su|>posod  to 
1  be  worth  moro  than  10,000  fr.,  or  400/.  a  year  I 

Such  being  the  case,  wo  need  not  be  surprised  to 
I  learn  that  though,  speaking  generally,  the  small  pro- 
I  prietors  are  industrious  and  economical,  they  are,  at  the 
I  lame  time,  miserably  poor,  and  strongly  attached  to 
I  routine  practices :  and  that  even  If  they  had  a  know- 
I  ledge  of  improved  processes,  the  want  of  capital  would 
I  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  carrying  them  into 
■  practice.  It  is  customary  at  this  moment,  in  several  of 
1  llif  southern  departments,  as  it  w,is  3,000  years  ago,  to 
Ithrash  corn  by  treading  it  with  horses  I  And  in  some 
Idislricts  the  ploughs  now  in  use  arc  said  to  be  tl<e  same 
Iu  those  descrilied  by  Virgil  I  (Hugo,  Pranct  Pitlo- 
Iffijnf.^c,  art  t'orcfii-,  ^c.)  Many  of  the  small  pro. 
Ijirietors  rarely  Inste  butchers'  meat ;  and  are  too  happy 
■then  they  And  an  opportunity  of  eking  out  their  narrow 
Ineini  hv  working.'  at  day  wages  on  the  larger  properties, 
llf (here  be  any  such,  in  their  vicinity.    Such  proprietors 

I  •  ForpTii<>r>iir  Ihlf,  m  M'('ulliHh':ie<l.  oniic  Wealth  of  Nalloni, 

».SV.I,  1,1,1.  Hyo. 

I  I  UIBilil  .kcoiintt  h]  the  Mtiiltlcr  of  Commercr,  IH37. 


are  not  nearly  so  well  off  as  common  labouRri  in  F.ng. 
land. 

In  a  tract  by  M.  Lafitte,  on  a  proposal  for  reducing 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt  pub'ished  a  few  years 
since,  he  observes:  —  "Si  en  effct  le  manufacfn'ier  des 
nos  grandes  villes  est  aussi  avise,  aussi  adroit  que 
I'homuie  doit  ttre  auiourd'hui,  notie  agrlculteur  est 
aussi  ignorant,  aussi  pauvre  que  dans  les  siecles  de  la 
f^dalite ;  et  nous  avons  I'lndigente  France  du  cjuatur- 
zieme  si^cle,  pour  consommer  les  produits  de  I'ingenieuse 
et  riche  Fraree  du  dixneuvi£me  siecle.  Une  partie 
considerable  j  la  population  ne  mange  ni  pain  ni 
viande,  ne  te  neurit  que  de  quelques  grosslers  le 
gumes,  et  se  couvre  3  peine  de  quelques  niiserables 
haillons!"  And  such  is  neces-arily  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  populiition  of  every  country  in  wliich 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  into  minute  portions,  which 
neither  furnish  sufficient  employment  nor  subsistence 
to  their  occupiers.  The  latter,  cut  off  from  every  h^pe 
of  rising  in  the  world,  sink  into  a  stale  of  stupid  apathy, 
and  are  destitute  alike  of  capital,  intelligence,  and  enter- 
prise. 

In  some  departments  the  process  of  division  and  sub- 
division has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  in  others ;  but 
generally  if  a  property  exceed  100  or  200  acres,  and  in 
many  instances  if  it  exceed  80,  it  is  divided  and  a  portion 
let  to  a  tenant.  Unhappily,  too,  the  mode  of  letting 
land  in  France  prevalent  in  most  departments  is  exceed- 
ingly objectionable.  Leases  when  granted  are  in  gene- 
ral much  too  short;  and  in  mure  than  half  the  kingdom 
land  is  let  on  the  metayer  principle,  the  lanOlotd  usually 
furnishing  besides  the  land  the  stock  or  cattle,  and  the 
seed  for  the  first  crop,  and  receiving  as  rent  a  certain 
proportion,  as  a  third  or  a  half  (generally  the  latter,)  of 
the  gross  produce  of  the  farm.  This  system  is  sub- 
versive alike  of  industry  and  enterprise ;  and  wherever 
it  prevails  agriculture  is  not  st.'itionary  merely,  but  is  in 
the  most  wretched  state.  Tlie  following  extract  from 
an  able  article  on  the  Agriculture  of  France,  iu  the  Ue- 
vue  Trimestrielle  (No.  2.  art.  I.),  shows  the  extent  and 
Influence  of  this  system. 

"  Quand  les  proprietaires  ne  cultivent  pas  eux-m6mes 
leurs  terres,  la  mode  de  leur  loyer  est  la  circonstaiice  la 
plus  InAuente  sur  I'ctat  de  leur  culture.  Ce  mode  en 
France  est  generalement  detestable.  A  I'exception  de 
la  Flandre,  et  de  cc  trds-petit  nonibre  de  provinces  oft 
le  systome  de  la  culture  ulterne  est  suivi  depuis  trds- 
long-teinps,  la  duree  dcs  baux  est  beaucoup  trop 
courte,  pour  que  le  fermier  ait  le  temps  de  rccouvrer 
les  dcpcnses  que  necessite  retablissemcnt  d'une  nuu- 
vclle  incthode  de  culture,  et  pour  rctirer  quelques 
avantages  de  ce  changemcnt.  Enfln,  dans  une  tr£s> 
grande  partie  du  royaume,  dans  toutes  les  provinces  du 
centre,  les  fcrmiers  sont  a  peine  connus.  Les  terres 
sent  cuitiv^s  par  de  malheureux  milayers,  travaillcurs 
i  moitiS  fruit,  qui  se  chargent  pour  trots  ans  de  tons  Irs 
travaux  de  la  culture,  et  qui  doivent  rcndre  au  pro- 
prictaire  la  moitie  de  ses  produits  bruts.  Le  metayer 
apporte  ses  bras,  son  ignorance  et  son  bon  app^tit ;  le 

firoprietaire  lui  confle  un  sol  epuise,  tout  le  mobilier 
ndispensublc  d  sa  chctive  exploitation,  le  grain  ncces- 
sairc  au  premier  ensemencemcnt,   et  mfime  celui  qui 
doit  le  faire  subsister  lui  et  sa  famille,  jusqu'u  la  pre- 
miere recoitc.    Le  metayer  laboure,  s£me,  nioissonne, 
et  vit  la-dessus.    Lui  et  les  sieiis  repus,  le  ])roprietaire 
a  la  reste.      (juelquefols,  entre   le   proprietaire  et  le 
metayer,  qui  est  un  pauvre  paysan,  11  s'interpose  sous  le 
nom  de  fermier  un  troisiinic  individu,  le  plus  souvent 
un  petit  bourgeois  de  village,  trds-rus£,  qui  assure  an 
premier  sur  le  produit  du  travail  du  second  un  petit 
revcnu  fixe  et  indcpcndant  de  I'abondance  ct  du  prix 
dcs  rccoites.    Oct  homme  ne  prend  aiicune  part  active 
aux  travaux  de  la  culture,  niais  11  assiste  k  tous  les  d^- 
pouillemens  de  r^colte  que  fait  le  metayer,  11  le  suit  i 
tous  les  inarches  pour  s'cmparer  de  la  mollis  qui  lui 
est  due  dc  tous  les  produits ;   son  habiletc  consiste  i 
prendre  au-deU  de  cette  moltle  sur  la  part  du  metayer; 
commo  11  salt  lire  et  ccrire,  et  qu'ordlnairement  le  infe- 
tayer  ne  le  snit  pas,  11  a  beaucoup  d'avantage  sur  lui 
pour  embrouiUer  les  comptes,  et  fliialement  le  voler. 
Sous   ce   mnitre   toujours    present^    la    condition    du 
mfetayer  est  eiirore  bicn    plus  miserable.      Ce  fermier 
qui  a  (rcnfiraiement  quelques  avances,  pale  la  rente  du 
pruprii'tnirc  avec  asset  de  regularite :  il  fait  de  pctites 
spceiilations  sur  la  vente  de  ses  dcnrees,  et  quelqucfois  il 
s  enrichit.    Cette  cnniblnaison  est  asscz  commode  pour 
le  proprk'tnire  qu'clle  dccharge  de  toute  surveillance,  et 
auquel  elle  oflVe  quelque  gnrantic  de  pnieinent :  mais  elle 
est  rulneiise  pour  la  culture  parce  qu  elle  maiiitient  dans 
une  extrtme  niisOrc  le  mCtayer  oui  cultlvcrait  nioin«  inal 
s'il  pouvalt  faire  oueltiues  prollts  et  qiiehiucs  I'pargnes 
dans  Irs  annces  d'nDondanco  ;  elle  remp<H;lie  de  s'ilever 
jamais  k  la  condition  do  fermicr-cultlvateur :    elle  fait 
piuser  dans  la  pocho  de  la  ruse  la  rdcompensc  du  tra- 
vail." 

Wherever  agriculture  Is  good  or  improving  In  France, 
estates  and  farms  .ire  comparatively  large,  and  the  tatter 
a  1  ;i 
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■re  uniformTy  let  at  a  flxed  money  rent.  Wherever,  on 
the  contrary,  eitatci  and  farmi  are  amall,  and  wherever 
the  latter  are  let  on  the  mitayer  system,  agriculture  is 
either  stationary  or  declining  ;  and  is  said  by  Hugo  and 
other  writers  to  make  peu  d«  progrit,  and  to  be>ur(  ar- 
rierie. 

We  subjoin  the  following  official  statements  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  or  the  soil  of  France ;  the 
produce  of  the  crops,  and  their  consumption  ;  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  the  crops  per  hectare  in  different  years ; 
and  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  these  years  :  — 


In  1834  the  surface  of  France  It  reported  tn  ^.».' 
been  occupied  as  follows :  —  ■'Forrea  to  have 


Arable  Innds 
Pasture  lands 
Vineyards 
Forests  -       -       - 
Orchards  and  gar- 
dens   -       -       - 
Wlllow-bcds,    &c. 
Variously  cultivated 


Heriara. 
«.VW9,151 
4,S.'!4,6al 

7,42'^,314 

ai.iflo 

9ai,934 


Carryforward    -41,611,031 


Brmighl  forward  4"6n"''i 
Heatlis  and  wastes   -  - '' " 
Bulldingti 
Water    . 
Roatls    and    open 

spaces  -        .    l.Q9»Lnt4 

Otherwise  occupied   i.nifii 


','99,672 
1111,811 

6G9,4'i8 


Total 


'i'^'eH.fils 


EsTiMATBD  Produce  of  the  Crops  In  1818  and  ]83i>;  and  of  tlin  Consumption  in  1835.  (From  the  Qfflciat  Tnhh, 

for  1837.)  ' 


Produce  (in  Hectolitrea). 


8p»lMof  Urain. 


Wheat 

Maslln 

Kye 

Harley 

Huckwheat 

Maize  and  Millet    - 

Oats 

Peisfl  and  Beans    - 

Other  uiudl  Urains  - 


I'oialon 
I  ('hcstnuta 


1818. 


1835. 


6i,69',9S7 

1II,4JS,SI!3 

■J4,734,1TO 

I3,I86,4.'|S 

3,3«3,I198 

6,101, U'i 

»9,7'1,130 

1, 470,493 

1,749,387 


I43,S1!<,948 


'i9,'^3l,8r>7 
«,8H9,n73 


71,697,484 

l«,!8l,(nin 

3^,996,U.'>n 

18,184,316 

4,1 74,9.13 

6,981,179 

49,400,047 

3,318,691 

4,099,464 


»H,164,I94 


71,982,811 
1,843.440 


Consumption  and  Excess  of  Produce  in  1834  (in  Hectolitres). 


By  Man. 


40,887,798 
8,844,470 

ii3,969,084 
8,778,102 
4,901,483 
4,916,449 
1,888,161 
4,746,139 
336,012 


107,277,801 


By  Horses, 
Cattle,  &c. 


79,700 

97,622 

474,097 

3,428,676 

1,018,769 

1,372,707 

32,476,172 

634,827 

2,401,434 


42,184,004 


Required  for 
Bced. 


10,990,102 

1,794,820 

S,  184,862 

2,787,462 

{i!)0,121 

241,406 

6,696,90S 

4.44,1.18 

493,848 


Breweries, 

Diitillcrles, 

&c. 


262,8.10 

19,2.14 

1.14,77i 

S,260,in9 

400 

1,487 

114,668 

17,210 

72,864 


29,734,371 


2,883,474 


AvERAOE  rRODi;cB  of  Grain  per  Hectare  throughout 
France  at  Ave  quinquennial  Periods  (ii.  Hectolitres, 
Litres,  and  Centilitres). 


HpeclesofOr^n. 

1814. 

1820. 

1824. 

18.10. 

1834. 

*.    (.    c. 

h.   1.    c. 

*.    /.    c. 

».   ;.   e. 

».   /.    c. 

Wheat 

8  .49  40    9  46  83il2  47  .18 

10  .53  17 

13  43  14 

Maslin  . 

9  .42  99  10  51  92  12  82  19 

1 1  .19  30 

14     4  70 

Kye      . 

7  64  .'>3I  6  41  9'|  9  79  9.1 

9  96  88 

12  .50  40 

Barley  - 

12  11  5.5:14  29  .48  11  77     lll4  .16  24 

II  98  49 

Buckwheat     • 

8  11  87:12    0  981  9  79  34,11  ft  73 

7  38  48 

Malia     and 

Millet          -  :in  39  841  9  94  48  11  .'.«  9412  61  4011  71  76 

Oau      -           -    It  .^8  41:16  31  11  1«  94    4  19     1    0  17  41.13 

Per4eandBeilr.»    8  18  13    9  40  Kj  7  90  44  It  64  28  10  46  63 

Other     small    1                1                1                1                1 

Urains 

9  79  14  10  67  18  10  .50  .14  14  41  94  14  36  82| 

f\r.     e. 

fr.     t. 

A-     c. 

f\r.      c.    fr.     €. 

ATerace  Price 

of      Wheat 

per    Hecto- 
lit.  IhrouRh. 

19  :>> 

19    13 

IS    74 

22    39      IS    24 

1 

out  Krance 

1               1               1 

The  best  wheat  is  said  to  bo  that  of  the  S.  and 
S.E.  provs. ;  but  Flanders,  Plcardy,  Normandy,  the 
district  of  Beauce  in  Eurp-ct-Loir,  Bcrri,  Toiiraine, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Piiy-dc-D6me,  furnish  the 
greatest  quantity.  From  1797  to  1835,  the  price  of 
wheat  varied  from  3Gfr.  18  c.  to  14  fr.  80  c.  the  hecto- 
litre ;  for  32  of  those  39  vears  it  was  under  23  fr.  Ilye, 
like  wheat,  Is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  is  princFpally  cultiv.ited  in  the  N.E.,  in  Isirc,  and 
on  the  thin  soils  of  Puy-dc-Dflme,  Crcuse,  Ilatitc- 
Vienne,  Allicr,  Loire,  tic.  The  culture  of  maize,  though 
it  extends  as  far  N.  as  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  S.W.,  where  the  grain  is  of  tho  best 
quality.  Barley  and  oats  are  raised  principally  in  the 
N.,  buckwheat  on  the  worst  arable  lands  of  the  centre 
anil  S.  The  potato  is  not  yet  an  article  of  so  much  im- 
port.ince  as  in  England  or  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  within 
the  last  twenty  years  Its  cultivation  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  It  is  mostly  grown  where  corn  is  tlic  least  culti- 
vatcd,  as  in  Lozdre,  the  Vosges,  &c.,  and  in  the  deps. 
Meurthe  and  Moselle  in  the  N.K.,  Aube,  C6to  d'Or,  and 
Eure-et-Loir  In  the  centre,  and  Bouches-du-Rhonc,  Vau- 
cUisc,  and  Aricgc  in  the  S.  of  France.  Tho  culture  of 
beet-root  for  sugar,  is  chiefly  pursued  In  tho  nclglibour- 
linod  of  tho  capital,  and  the  deps.  of  the  N.  ami  K.,  and 
a  part  of  the  centre ;  but  the  two  arronds.  of  Lille  and 
Valenciennes  in  the  dcp,  du  Nord  furnish  one-third  of 
the  whole  quantity  made.  It  Is  sometimes  grown  on  the 
lame  land  for  several  years  In  succession,  tliough,  most 
commonly,  wheat  is  sown  alternately  with  it  every  third 
year,  when  It  yields  as  miu-h  as  if  the  ground  Imd  been  pre- 
viously fallowed.  The  produceof  beet  varies  from  12,(100 
kilogrammes  per  liectare  to  double  tliat  quantity  ;  In  tho 
deps.  du  Nord  .^nd  Pas-dc-Calais,  from  -^5,000  to  30,000 
kilogrammes  aru  reckoned  an  average  crop.  At  present 
not  moro  than  C  or  6}  per  cent,  of  sugar  is  olitnined  fsom 
beet-root  by  the  processes  in  use,  though  it  is  said  tn 
contain  a  much  larger  quantity  ;  the  pulp  serves  as  food 
for  cattle.  In  1H2M,  there  were  .W  heet-ioot  fiictories 
in  operation,  producing  ahoiil  4,000.0(10  kilog.  of  sugar  j 
but  so  rapid  has  been  the  siibsrqueiit  iiiirease,  that, 
in  18.1.5,  there  were  AHl  factories  ut  work,  requiring  a 
eupply   of  urjH,U8ri,762  kiiog.   of  root,  and   producing 


30,349,340  kiiog.  of  raw  sugar,  or  about  a  third  mn 
of  the  entire  quantity  of  sugar  annually  consiinicd 
throughout  France.  (.Encycl.  des  Gens  du  ilund/l 
In  1837,  4I,000,(K10  kiiog.  of  beet-root  sugar  wpri 
made,  and  the  anticiiiatcd  produce  of  18;i8  was  c<li 
mated  at  55,000,000  kiiog.  But  it  is,  notwithstandinu' 
extremely  doubtful  whether  this  branch  of  Industry  iifli' 
be  able  to  maintain  its  ground.  The  beet-root  sucar 
establishments  were  first  introduced  into  France  durinj 
Napoleon's  anti-commercial  system,  wl  en  the  price  uf 
colonial  sugar  was  extravagantly  high.  When  the  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  were 
removed,  subsequently  to  the  downfall  of  Naiioleon,  the 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  beet-rout  tatm 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  destroyed;  and  (o 
avert  this  contingency,  tlie  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial 
sugars  was  increased,  while  beet-root  sugar  coutlnued  to 
be  admitted  for  consumption  duty  free.  In  conscqupnce 
principally  of  this  encouragement,  but  partly  also  of  im. 
provements  in  the  manufacture,  the  production  of  beet. 
root  sugar  latterly  increased,  as  has  been  stated  above 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  But  as  this  increase,  by  pro^ 
portlonally  narrowing  the  demand  for  colonial  sugar,  »aj 
exceedingly  injurious  tathe  colonists,  the  latter  loudly 
complained  of  the  injustice  that  was  done  them  by  sub. 
jecting  their  produce  to  a  heavy  duty  wliilc  that  ol  the 
beet-root  growers  was  admitted  duty  free.  Tho  truth  of 
this  statement  being  undeniable,  and  it  bring  at  the  same 
time  obvious  that  tho  exemption  of  indigenous  sugar 
from  all  duty  entailed  a  burden  on  the  consumers  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold 
and  that  at  which  foreign  or  colonial  sugar  might  be 
bought,  were  it  also  exempted  from  the  duty,  It  became 
necessary  to  adont  some  measures  on  the  subject.  And 
after  iengthenetl  discussions,  a  duty  of  10  fr.  \m  M 
kiiog.  Wits  laid  in  1838  on  indigenous  sug<-ir;  and  in  tlie 
course  of  the  present  year  (1K40)  this  duty  liai  been  In. 
creased  to  85  fr.  Colonial  sugar,  however,  still  cnntinuei 
subject  to  a  duty  of  45  fr.  per  100  kiiog. ,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  were  tlie  duties 
equalised,  and  the  people  of  France  alloucd  to  8iiii|ily 
themselves  with  tills  important  necessary  in  the  chca|i<'<t 
market,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet. root  would 
totally  disappear  I 

Kitchen  vegetables  are  iitiiversally  grown,  and  are  of 
excellent  quality.  In  the  N.  and  E.  the  wild  calilage, 
rape  and  poppy,  and  other  oleaginous  products,  are  n- 
tenslvely  cultivated ;  the  forni<!r  especially  in  the  d.p. 
du  Nord,  where  oil  is  a  principal  article  of  lra:l(. 
Chicory  is  also  raised  in  this  port  of  France ;  trulBes  are 
cultivated  in  several  parts,  but  especiallj'  in  Donlngiie, 
where  they  enter  into  tlie  composition  of  tlic  celcbratrf 
patit.  I 

Hemp  is  grown  in  57  ddps.,  flax  in  40;  but,  togellin 
with  hops,  they  are  principally  contiiied  tn  the  X,    TIk 
manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  government  inononoly;  ill  I 
culture  Is  restricted  to  the  dCps.  du  Nord,  ilaut  anJ 
Bas  Hhin,  and  Lot-et-Garomie.     Tlie  average  anmul 
quantity  of  tobacco  purcliased  by  the  goveniinoiit  ii  I 
about  .'i',7.'13,80O  kiiog.     A  clamour  bar  long  been  raised 
against  this  iiioiKipuly,  but  .ipiiarontly  v.ilhiiiilanypi'd 
fiiiiiulation  ;  inr,  were  the  culture  free,  it  would  be  im- 
possibii-  to  assess  tile  duty.     The  bitter  way  viouldt*',  I 
to  grub  up  the  tobacco  plautations,  and  tu  collect  tho  I 


revenue  by  a  cu 
In  England. 

Madder  on  tl 
dyes,  cajtor  oil  I 
or  produce. 

\yitus.  —  The 
feature  in  Frenc 
source  of  nation 
ties,  commercial 
latlons  which  tei 
many  other  bran 
while  they  posses 
without  a  super 
and  not  only  riva 
wines  of  all  other 
or  less  throughoi 
tsny,  Normandy, 
linn  of  the  dep.  < 
the  poverty  cl  tii 
grown.    Accordii 
the  total  annual  p 
mated  at  about  38 
absorbed  by  home 
hectol.  are  either 
vinegar  factories. 
terially  in  the  int( 
France  was  estim^ 
4,26S,(X)0  English  i 
mated  at  1,800,(100 
36.94.5,800  hectol., 
worth  21,6I5,,570/. 
of  wine  to  the  pe 
12,000.000/.  which  i 
individual  of  the  p 
on  the  wine  consun 
itrnmi-  a  year. 
next  to  wheat,  wim 
The  vineyards  occi 
of  the  entire  surfac 
laid  on  wine  amouc 
and  to  I-IOth  part 
average  export  of 
hectol.  or  22,000,001 
The  deps.  in  whic 
fled  by  vineyards  ai 
Hcrault,  Charente, 
ronne,  and  Var;  I 
fiirming  the  ancieni 
tote  d'Or,  Saone  el 
though  yielding  a 
others,  are  highly  d 
of  their  products. 
Iinown   in    Englant 
about  2,500,000  hec 
about  2,.5O0,0OO  he( 
and  Herault    upwa 
part  of  the  Bordeiai 
of  brandy,   exportc 
land,  Russia,  Swede 
fcrlor  for  this  purpo 
.supply  the  famous 
details  respecting  th 
refer  to  the  arts,  det 
Fruits.  &c.  _  Wit 
phcd.    Where  the 
apples  and  pears  be 
in  the  N.  deps.  orchs 
Pfrry  are  the  ordinal 
of  the  deps.  la  Mar 
some  of  it  is  drunk  < 
Caiu  (Seine    Infi<ri 
and  excellent  apple 
ihlch  almost  all  the 
treble  range   of  ap 
of  apples  to  Engfan 
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Madder  on  the  Rhine,  woad,  aaflVon,  and  some  other 
dyes,  cantor  oil  In  the  S.,  &c.,  are  among  the  other  kinds 

fir,„^j.  J.The  growth  of  these  forms  a  distinctive 
feature  in  French  agriculture,  and  would  become  a  rast 
lource  of  national  wealth,  were  It  not  for  oppressive  du- 
(i>i  commercial  prohibitions,  and  other  restrictive  reeu- 
lutlons  which  tend  to  checli  the  growth  of  this  as  well  as 
many  other  branches  of  iudustry.   The  wines  of  France, 
while  they  possess  body,  strenKtn,  flavour,  and  aroma,  are 
without  a  superabundance  of  either  sugar  or  alcohol ; 
and  not  only  rival,  but,  generally  speaking,  surpass  the 
wines  of  all  other  countries.   The  vine  Is  cultivated  more 
or  less  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  S.  of  Brlt- 
tjiny  Normandy,  Artois,  and  Flanders ;  with  the  excep- 
tion'of  the  dep.  Creuse,  In  which,  owing  principally  to 
the  poverty  cl  the  rural  pop.,  it  is  little  or  not  at  all 
irown.    According  to  the  Encyc.  des  Gens  du  Monde, 
the  total  annual  produce  of  wine  in  France  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  38,000,000  hectol.,  of  which  16,000,000  are 
>l)sarbcd  by  home  consumption ;  the  remaining  22,000,000 
hectol.  are  either  exported  or  used  in  the  distilleries  and 
vinegar  factories.     In  1H27  (and  it  has  not  varied  ma- 
terially in  the  interval)  the  quantity  of  vineyard  land  In 
France  was  estimated  at  1,736,056  hectares,  equivalent  to 
4  26,%UOO  Knglish  acres.   The  growers  of  wine  were  esti- 
inatcdat  1,H00,(X)0  persons ;  and  the  quantity  [iroduced  at 
36943,800  liectol.,  or  about  813,165,200  imperial  gallons, 
worth  '21,615,570/.,  or  about  6jd.  a  gallon.     The  cost 
of  wine  to  the  people  of  France  is  estimated  at  about 
12000.000/.  which  supposes  it  to  cost,  at  an  average,  each 
individual  of  the  pop  about  8j.  a  year.    The  duties  paid 
on  the  wine  consumed  at  home  amount,  at  an  average,  to 
2  !l0O,0flO/.  a  year.    Hence  of  all  the  products  of  France, 
next  to  wheat,  wine  is  Incomparably  the  most  important. 
The  vineyards  occupy,  at  present,  more  than  l-'2nth  part 
of  the  entire  surface  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  duties 
laid  on  wine  amount  to  nearly  I-3d  part  of  the  land  tax, 
and  to  l-lOth  part  of  the  entire  public  revenue.     The 
average  export  of  wine  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000 
hectol.  or  22,000,000  galls,  worth  nearly  2,060,000/. 

The  dens.  In  which  the  greatest  extent  of  land  is  occu- 
pied by  vineyards  are  the  Glronde,  Charcntc-  Infericure, 
Hcrault,  Charente,  Dordogno,  Gers,  Gard,  Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne,  and  Var ;  but  the  deps.  of  Marne,  Aube,  &c., 
forming  the  ancient  prov.  of  Champagne,  and  those  of 
Coled'Or,  Saone  et  Loire,  &c.,  comprised  in  Burgundy, 
though  yielding  a  less  quantity  of  wine  than  many 
others,  arc  highly  distinguished  for  the  superior  quality 
of  their  products.  Gironde,  which  furnishes  the  wines 
known  iii  England  by  the  name  of  claret,  yields 
about  2,500,000  hectols.  annually  ;  Charente-Inferieure 
about  2,500,000  hectols.,  Charente  1,700,000  hectols., 
and  Herault  upwards  of  3,000,000  hectols.  A  fifth 
part  of  the  Bordelals  wines  is  used  for  the  distillation 
of  brandy,  exported  chiefly  to  the  U.  States,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  ;  but  they  are  in- 
ferior for  this  purpose  to  those  of  the  Charente  which 
lupply  the  famous  Cognac  brandy.  For  more  minute 
"details  respecting  the  growth  of  the  French  wines,  we 
refer  to  the  arts,  devoted  to  the  several  deps. 

Fruits,  See With  these  France  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied. Where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases,  that  of 
apples  and  pears  becomes  of  considerable  importance  ; 
in  the  N.  deps.  orchards  replace  vineyards,  and  cider  and 
perry  arc  tlie  ordinary  beverages  of  the  inhab.  The  cider 
of  the  deps.  la  Manchc  and  Calvados  is  the  best,  and 
some  of  it  is  drunk  even  in  the  wine  deps.  The  Pays  dc 
(aui  (Seine  Infi!rieure)  is  noted  for  its  numerous 
and  excellent  apple-orchards ;  and  the  d6p.  Kure,  in 
which  almost  all  the  roads  are  bordered  by  a  double  or 
treble  range  of  apple  trees,  exports  large  quantities 
of  apples  to  England  and  elsewhere.  Cider  is  some- 
times used  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.  Several  of  the 
central  and  S.  deps.  are  famous  for  their  dried  pears ; 
Aveyron,  the  Basses  Alpes,  and  Indre-et-Lolre  for  their 
prunes ;  and  the  Limagne  ( Auvcrgne)  and  the  valley  of 
Montmorency  for  their  cherries.  In  the  Vosgcs  a  small 
cherry  abounds,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kirscherwasser. 

Chesnuts  are  very  abund.-uit  in  some  of  the  central 
ind  S.  deps.,  where  a  portion  of  the  rural  pop.  live 
almost  entirely  on  them  for  half  the  year.  The  chestnut 
crops  in  Ardeche  form  a  large  part  of  \U  agricultural 
wealth.  In  Haute  VIcnne,  chestnut  woods  occupy  more 
than  l-14th  part  of  the  whole  surface.  The  olive  was 
formerly  more  fuitiv.ated  than  at  present ;  the  hard  win- 
ter of  17811  destroyed  many  of  the  trees,  and  the  climate 
even  of  the  most  favourably  situated  pjirts  of  France 
leemi  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  plant.  The  oil  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  and  of  the  dep.  Bouches-du- 
Ilhone,  is  the  best.  The  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
fir  the  sake  of  the  silk  worm,  is  chleny  carried  on  in  the 
S.  In  IS20,  the  total  number  of  trees  in  the  18  deps.  in 
Mhich  they  were  then  planted,  amounted  to  9,031 ,674 ;  nml 


in  1834  their  number  in  the  same  18  deps.  had  increased  to 
14,879,400,  being  an  augmentation  of  6,269,730,  exclusive 
of  new  plantations  made  in  no  fewer  than  12  additional 
deps.  The  increase  was  greatest  in  the  dep.  du  Card, 
in  which,  and  those  of  Urdme,  V'aucluse,  and  Ardeche, 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  is  the  most  extensive.  The 
quantity  of  silk  cocoons  obtained  in  1835  amounted  to 
9,007,967  kilogr.  Dr.  Bowrlng  mentions  that,  in  1780,  a 
worm  was  imported  from  China,  whose  silk  is  of  pecu- 
liar clearness  and  fineness.  It  is  chiefly  raised  at  Bourg, 
Argental,  and  Sorbdre.  Its  silk  is  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  blonde,  and  usually  fetches  about  .50  fr.  per 
"b.,  but  has  sometimes  brought  double  that  price.  (0/- 
jicial  Tables  ;  Stalistique  ;  St.  Fargeiiu,  Averfu  ;  -Encyc. 
des  Gens  du  Monde  ,•  Scrghaus  s  AUg.  Ldnacr  und  Vol- 
kerkunde,  vol.  v.) 

Pasturages,  Cattle,  %c.  —  The  mountainous  districts  of 
France,  especially  the  Vosgcs,  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
dennes, Argonne,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  the  central  mountain 
system,  have  extensive  natural  pastures  ;  the  deps.  Ar- 
deche and  Corrdze,  and  the  entire  prov.  of  Limousin, 
form  together  one  continuous  prairie,  subdivided  by 
mountain  ranges,  and  interspersed,  often  sparingly, 
with  fields  of  buckwheat  and  rye-  Some  of  the  best 
natural  pasture  grounds  are  in  the  maritime  districts  of 
Normandy  and  Flanders,  and  in  the  isle  of  Cnmargue 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  artificial  pastures  have  greatly  increased  of 
late  years  ;  the  plants  sown  are  chiefly  lucerne,  sainfoin, 
trefoil,  and  vetches. 

At  no  very  distant  period  France  possessed  various  su- 
perior breeds  of  horses ;  but,  from  want  of  attention, 
many  of  them  have  deteriorated.  Government,  how. 
ever,  has  latterly  been  making  active  efforts  to  obviate 
this  defect,  by  the  cstalilishment  of  haras,  or  studs, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds,  in  dift'erent  parts  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  expenditure  for  this  object  is 
about  1,500,000  fr.  a  year.  Normandy  furnishes  the  best 
carriage  and  cavalry  horses  and  hunters.  The  horses  of 
Brittany  are  the  next  in  order:  the  Breton  is  not  so 
handsome  as  the  Norman  horse,  but  it  is  stronger  and 
hardier.  The  d^p.  du  Nord  furnishes  a  good  breed  for 
farm  labour,  and  other  heavy  work :  those  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  &c.,  are  also  especially  suitalile  for 
draught.  Proceeding  southward,  the  breeds  diminish  in 
value,  till  welcome  to  Limousin,  which  prov.,  with  those 
of  Auvcrgne,  I'erigord,  Guienne,  and  Navarre,  produces 
the  best  saddle  horses.  The  purity  of  their  hiuod  and 
their  excellence  increase,  the  nearer  we  approftch  the 
Spanish  frontier,  .tlsace,  and  some  of  the  other  E. 
provs.,  have  a  large  breed  of  horses,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  N.  In  Lorraine  and  Champagne  there  is  a  small 
breed,  capable  of  resisting  fatigue  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod, if  well  taken  care  of.  Asses  and  mules  are  reared 
chiefly  in  the  deps.  of  the  centre,  the  W.  and  S.  Those 
of  Deux-Sfevrei  and  Vienne  are  the  tiest,  and  many  are 
exported  to  Spain.  The  mules  used  in  France  are  bred 
chiefly  in  Auvergne  and  Provence. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  France,  and  especially  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  country,  the  ox  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  horse  Tor  form  labour ;  and  as  It  furnishes 
besides  the  principal  supply  of  animal  food,  the  rearing 
of  horned  cattle  is  every  where  pretty  general.  Many 
cows  are  kept  along  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  Yonne,  and 
Seine  ;  in  the  mountains  of  Franche  Cointe  (where  they 
yield  a  great  deal  of  milk,  from  which  cheese  similar  to 
that  of  Gruyfire  is  made) ;  hi  the  Forei  mountains  ;  and 
in  Daupiiiny,  where  also  the  cheese  is  much  esteemed. 
Flanders,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Alsace,  Limousin,  Au- 
vergne, and  the  S.W.  provs.,  are  those  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  black  cattle  are  reared :  many  are 
sent  out  of  Artois  and  Ficardy  to  be  fattened  in  the  two 
first-named  provs.  The  oxen  of  Gascony  are  the  largest ; 
their  weight  varies  from  600  to  900  lbs. :  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux and  the  navy  are  entirely  provisioned  from  this 
species.  Paris  is  in  a  great  measure  supplied  from  .An- 
ion. The  best  butter  is  made  in  the  N.  of  France,  and 
from  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne, 
considerable  quantities,  both  fresh  and  salted,  are  ex- 
ported :  the  best  cheese  is  made  in  the  S. 

According   to  Berghaus,   the    live  stock  of   France 
amounts  at  present  (1S40)  to  1,872,600  horses,  3,3.V),(I00 
mules  and  asses,  0,703,400  head  of  black  cattle,  39,000,000 
:  sheep,  U(X),00<)  goats,  and  4,500,000  hogs. 

But  it  would  appear  from  the  estimate  in  the  official 
tables  that  the  stock  of  black  cattle,  in  1830,  amounted  to 
g,13U,(iOO  ;  so  th.tt  if  Bergh.ius's  estimate  be  nearly  accu- 
rate, it  follows  that  the  stock  of  black  cattle  mu^t  have 
decreased  during  the  last  ten  years  about  2,337,000  head, 
or  aliout  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  amount  I  And  we 
arc  inclined  to  think  th,it  tills  st.ttement  is  nut  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  truth  is  that  France  has,  till  lately, 
always  been  a  large  importer  of  cattle ;  and  down  to 
1814  they  were  exempted  from  all  duty.  In  that  year, 
however,  a  duty  of  3  fr.  was  laid  on  each  head  of  catlle 
imported  ;  and  ha<i  the  duty  been  allowed  to  continue  a'. 
this  reasonable  rate  it  could  not  have  been  Justly  objected 
3   I   4 
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to.  But  in  1822  tho  duty  otatr.  wu  suddenly  raised  to 
Bfi  flr,  I  an  Increase  which  has  well  nigh  put  a  stop  to  the 
importation  of  cattle,  and  been  productive  of  many  mis- 
chievous results.  It  is  alflrmcd  that  the  effect  of  this 
impolitic  regulation  on  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  has 
been  such  as  to  reduce  Its  average  annual  consumption  In 
Paris  from  31  kilog.  in  I82ti,  toZSkilogs.  in  I83C;  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  reduction  has  been 
still  greater.  If  these  statements  appro.irh  nearly  to  ac- 
curacy, they  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  decline  that 
lias  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  stock,  and  set  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  hijih  dutv  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view. 

The  entire  slaughter  of  cattle  in  France  in  1830  was 
estimated  at  48:1,34!)  oxen,  636,GG2  cows,  and  2,280,219 
calves.  Now,  as  many  of  these  are  not  half  fed,  it  is 
immediately  seen  how  miserably  small  the  supply  of 
butchers'  meat  must  be  for  a  jiopulation  of  about  34 
millions  :  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
France  rarely,  if  ever,  taste  butchers'  meat.  In  Great 
Britain,  with  a  pop.  of  about  18^  millions,  or  but  little 
more  than  halt  that  of  France,  the  annual  slaughter  of 
full-grown  cattle  is  certainly  not  under  1 ,300,0(10  head, 
or  considerably  more  than  the  number  slaughtered  In 
France:  and  it  is  sufficiently  establishcil  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  weight  of  the  British  cattle  materially 
exceeds  that  of  the  French.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  concluded  that  the  people 
of  Britain  consume,  at  an  average,  twice  as  much  butchers' 
meat  as  Is  consumed  by  the  people  of  France  ! 

Next  to  corn,  wine,  and  silk,  wool  la  the  most  impor. 
tant  article  of  rural  produce ;  and,  according  to  Berghaus, 
its  average  annual  produce  for  the  last  10  years  has 
been  42,UOO,000  kilogs.  It  has,  no  doubt,  become  of 
greater  value  since  the  native  breeds  have  been  crossed 
with  the  Merino  and  others ;  but  this  improvement 
has  hitherto  proceeded  to  only  a  small  extent,  so  much 
so,  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  1-U/th  part  of  the  entire  stock  of  sheep  has 
experienced  its  effects.  Most  of  the  French  wool  is 
coarse  and  inferior  j  for  the  finer  sorts  the  manufacturers 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Germany,  .ind  the  value 
of  the  quantity  imported«into  France  from  that  country 
amounted  in  a  recent  year  to  upwards  of  8,000,000  dollars. 
{Berg/iaus,v.  GO.)  / 

Goats  arc  most  abundant  in  the  Fyrenean  and  Alpine 
dcps.  In  a  small  district  near  Lyons  a  great  number  are 
kept  in  troops  of  perhaps  CO  each,  and  fed  in  winter  on 
vine  leaves  plucked  after  tho  vint,igc,  and  preserved 
moist  for  the  purpose.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
acclimate  the  Tibet  goat  ( drpra  Mgagrus).  for  the  sake  of 
its  wool,  so  valuable  in  tlie  shawl  manufacture ;  but  it 
is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  greater  moisture  of  the 
French  cllm.itc,  that  the  «x  pcrlment  can  succeed.  Hogs 
are  largely  reared  in  the  N.  and  E.;  In  Aisne  they  fur- 
nish almost  the  only  animal  food  used  by  the  rural  pop. 
They  are  numerous  in  most  T)arts  of  France,  and  in  the 
E.  deps.  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  In  them. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  also  plentiful,  especially  In 
Maine,  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Languedoc.  Geese 
•re  salted  like  pork:  In  the  dep.  Tarn  there  is  a 
very  large  and  fine  species.  Turkeys  are  also  almost 
every  where  plentiful ;  and  the  dindes  atu  truffes  are  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce  in  many  towns  of  Oor- 
tlogne  and  Lot.  Ducks  and  fowls  are  very  common  :  tho 
value  of  the  eggs  exported  to  foreign  countries,  in  1835, 
amounted  to  3,829,284  fr.  The  importation  of  French 
eggs  into  Great  Britain,  —  that  is,  into  London  and 
Brighton,  amounts  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  about 
80  millions  a  year. 

Dees  are  reared,  especially  in  the  deps.  of  Calvados, 
Baxses  Alpes,  Aude,  some  of  those  on  the  Loire,  Sarthe, 
and  Jura.  In  the  deps.  on  the  Loire  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  move  the  hives  from  one  district  to  another, 
which  is  supposed  both  to  augment  tlie  quantity  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  products  :  this  process  is  effected 
in  the  night,  and  in  vehicles  built  for  the  purpose.  The 
distance  travelled  over  at  atime  is  often  upwards  of  30  m., 
"  and  it  Is  not  unusual  to  see  in  the  autumn  as  many  as 
3,000  strange  bec-hlves  collected  in  .1  little  village,  whore 
they  remain  for  perhaps  two  months."  (Aperfu,la9)  The 
best  honey  is  that  of  Narbonne  ;  but  in  several  deps.,  as 
those  of  Jura,  Basses  Alpes,  and  Calvados,  the  honey 
is  but  little  inferior. 

Fisheries From  Dunkirk  to  St.  Valery,  the  inhahs. 

of  the  coast  derive  a  considerable  part  of  tlieir  subsist- 
ence from  the  fisheries  for  sole,  ray,  turbot,  mackerel, 
herring,  &c.  The  sole  and  ray  llslierv  lasts  from  about 
the  beginning  of  January  to  that  of  Miiy  ;  the  mackerel 
fishery  then  commences,  ami  continues  till  aljout  the 
end  of  July  ;  the  herring  flshery,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Dieppe,  begins  early  In  October,  and  ends 
towards  the  2(lth  of  Dec.  The  pilchard  fishery  of  Brit- 
tany employs,  (luring  Its  continuance,  a  large  number 
of  Hsherineii,  besides  a  number  of  hands  in  curing 
ond  bnrrelling  the  lish.  About  8,IXK)  barrels  of  salted 
pilchards,  the  produce  of  this  fishery,  are  sent  into  the 


market  annually,  and  the  iuhabs.  on  the  comi  iir.  i 
great  part  on  fresh  pilchards  during  the  seasTin     ri 
pilchard  fishery  is  also  a  branch  of  industry  of  soiiIa  ii,n 
sequence  along  the  coast  of  Ctiarento-Inf/rieuri.  un^i 
V?ndee,  as  that  of  the  anchovy  is  on  the  SerM^il? 
coast,  especially  in  the  dep,  du  Var.    Great  numlwri^r 
oysters  are  sent  to  Paris,  from  Cancale  Bay  and  th. 
mouth  of  the  Seine.    Except  those  already  namwl  t 
flsheries  on  the  French  coast  arc  of  comparativclv  tri'fl 
importance,  and  have  only  a  local  interest.    The  Frmr? 
cod  and  whale  fisheries  in  distant  seas  employed  in  liar 
—  the  former  40«  vessels,  with  a  united  burden  of  .M  qi  ■' 
tons,  and  10,172  men,  and  the  latter  3.5  vessels  nf'.t 
burden  ofl4,813 tons, having  1,183 men.  (Official  TabllT: 
Hugo,  (|c.)  ' 

Mining  Produclt. —  In  1834,  the  respective  nuantlnv. 
value,  &c.  of  the  priucipal  of  these  are  sUted  toha  » 
been  as  follows :  —  " 


Coal     • 

Lignite  -  -') 
Antliracite,  &c.  I 
(Artdition  of  1.6th 
for  omis&lont)  • 
Turf  -  -  - 
Iron     .       -       - 

SilTR    ■ 

Lead    -       -       . 

AnUmony    - 
CoppCT 
Manganese  - 
Alum  .       -       • 
Vitriol,  lie. 
Salt       . 

(Ditto  from  pans) 
Bitumen,  &c. 
Granite,        slate, 
building    stone, 


Quantities. 


Mtlr.  quiittaU. 
19,91U,(>iG  \ 

1,41(1,830  ( 

3A'>''.!>t4  ) 
.%17<,3<t» 
18,041,187 

6,«03 

S,3«i 

3,181 

8,489 

SA,71S 

89/149 

448,118 

3,583,071 

7,4 1» 


Value. 


lt3,R49,MA 


195,077 


.'»,VC0,5.M 


•   I  "5,110(1 ; 


Mining  industry  in  France  is  placed  in  a  great  degree 
under  the  control  of  government :  for  this  purpose  France 
is  divided  into  six  departments,  each  laider  an  insncrtor. 
general,  which  six  inspectors,  together  with  the  Ministrr 
of  Public  Works,  compose  the  Council-generaloriMinof 
There  is  a  school  of  Mines  in  Paris,  and  a  practical 
miners'  school  at  Saint  Etienne.  The  instruction  in  the 
latter  is  wholly  gratuitous,  (//ugo;  Oi'og.  de  Saint  Far- 
geau.) 

Mani^factures — As  respects  the  extent  and  value  of 
her  products,  France  ranks  as  a  manufacturing  country 
next  to  Great  Britain.  But  a  great  part  of  her  progreij 
in  this  department  Is  wholly  factitious  ;  and  her  natural 
and  acquired  capabilities  for  carrying  on  manuractures 
are  very  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  this  country.  Speak. 
Ing  generally,  there  is  a  great  want  of  capital  In  Franie, 
so  that  most  establishments  are  conducted  on  a  compara- 
tively small  scile  :  the  means  of  internal  communicalion, 
though  very  considerably  improved,  are  still  (ar  inferior 
to  what  they  are  in  Great  Britain  or  the  U.  .Stales.  Coal 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  France,  but  the  supply  is  not. 
withstanding  Insunicient  fur  the  wants  of  the  counirj. 
and  is  comparatively  dear ;  and  irtm,  achcapandabun^ 
dant  supply  of  which  is  so  indispensable  to  manufacluring 
eminence,  has  mostly  to  be  prepared  by  means  of  »ooil, 
and  is  much  higher  priced  than  in  Kngland.  In  fart, 
with  the  exception  of  silk  and  a  few  other  branches,  ma- 
nufacturing industry  in  France  is  in  the  most  unsaliifac 
tory  condition.  No  doubt  innumerable  tables  and  ttaie- 
ments  are  put  forth  to  show  its  progress;  but  they  are 
all,  or  mostly  all,  fallacious.  The  real  question  isi  net 
whether  a  manufacture  makes  a  progress  when  all  com. 
petition  is  prevented,  and  a  certain  extent  of  market  pro- 
vided for  its  products  by  custom-honse  regulations,  but 
whether  it  could  withstand  the  competition  of  foreigncri, 
and  increase  were  it  exposed  to  an  open  competition  ?  In 
the  latter  case  <mly  is  it  an  advantage :  in  the  former  it 
is  obviously  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  Us  In- 
crease occasions  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  burdens 
laid  upon  the  public,  without  its  bringing  alnnf;  with  it 
any  corresponding  advantage.  Now  we  believe  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  French  manufacturing  csu- 
l)lishnients  are  in  tliis  last  predicament. 

Coal  in  France  is  obtained  from  between  40  and  '0 
different  coal-fields  j  but  of  these  the  greater  number 
arc  extremely  unimportant,  and  those  in  the  dips,  da 
Nord  and  Loire  are  the  only  ones  of  any  considerable 
magnitude,  or,  at  all  events,  tney  are  the  only  ones  Ihit 
are  wrought  to  any  considerable  extent  t)n  the  uhoie, 
It  appears  that  the  entire  produce  of  tlie  different  coal 
mines  of  France  amounted,  in  183fi,  to  about  2.MS,!W 
tons, —  that  is,  to  less  than  I -12th  part  of  the  nroducr 
of  the  British  mines,  and  to  less,  in  fact,  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  coal-fields  in  the  single  cuiinty  nf  Lanark  in 
Scotlantl !  To  suppose,  alter  such  a  statrnient,  iIhI 
France  oan  be  distinguished  generally  in  m.-iiiufaclurini! 
industry,  is  to  suppose  what  W  all  but  contradictory  anJ 
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•hsurd.  Not  only  Ii  coal  thus  deficient  In  quantity,  but 
It  costs  more  than  double  lt«  price  in  Kngland. 

Iron-works  are  carried  on  In  various  parts  of  France, 
and  the  total  produce  of  pig  iron  is  supposed  to  amount 
■t  this  moment  (1839)  to  about  350,(XH)  tons  a  rear— that 
f,  to  little  more  than  l-4th  part  nf  the  proiluce  of  the 
British  iron-works.  About  4-.Sth8  of  Die  fuel  consist 
nf  wood  i  and  as  it  is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear, 
the  price  of  the  iron  is  proportionally  high.  In  fact, 
a  large  quantity  of. foreign  is  annually  imported  into 
France ;  and  as  Iron  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
nortant  means  and  instruments  for  the  prosecution  of 
inanul'acturlng  industry,  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  a 
country  anxious  for  the  increase  of  the  latter  would 
admit  iron  duty  free.  But  sudi  is  by  no  means  the  case  : 
on  the  contrary,  a  high  duty  Is  imposed  on  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  iron  into  France  ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  and  of  the  country  in  general  arc  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  forest  proprietors,  who  arc  apprehensive, 
were  foreign  iron  largely  imported,  that  the  price  of 
timber  might  be  reduced.  In  ail,  about  41,00()  hands  arc 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  tlie  ditTerent  departments 
coiinMtcd  with  the  production  of  iron  in  Franco.  The 
other  metallic  products  raised  in  France,  consisting  of 
silver,  lead,  copper,  manganese,  &c.,  are  of  inconsider- 
able value  and  importance. 

Arms  are  principally  made  at  Tulle,  St.  F.tlennc, 
Klingenthal,  &c.  Mronies  of  a  very  superior  quality  are 
principally  made  at  Pari.s.  The  trade  in  cutlery,  which 
employs  a  groat  many  hands,  is  principally  carried  on  at 
Paris,  Langres,  Nogent-le-Uoi,  ChatelherauU,  Thiers, 
Sc.  French  cutlery  is,  speaking  generally,  very  inferior 
to  that  of  Kngland.  The  ornamental  jewellery  trade 
centres  chiefly  in  Paris  ;  and  there,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  about  10,0(H)  hands  are  supposed  to  be 
employed  in  watchmaking. 

The  number  of  stsara  engines  in  use  in  France  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  years.  At  the  close  of  1H35 
there  were  in  all  1,448,  of  the  aggregate  power  of  19,126 
horses.  Of  these  1,112  were  of  French  manufacture. 
Most  of  them  were  employed  in  yam  factories,  mines, 
foundries,  and  beet-root  sugar  establishments.  There  were 
besides  in  the  same  year  100  steam-boats  of  the  aggre- 
gate power  of  3,8G3  horses.  In  1834  there  were  upwards 
of  80  iron  suspension  bridges  in  France,  though  the  first 
was  erected  no  longer  ago  than  1824. 

The  silks  of  France  are  unrivalled  among  those 
of  Europe,  and  are  probably,  indeed,  superior  to  any 
produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  the  close 
of  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by  a  series  of  accu- 
rate exi<eriments,  that  F'rcnch  organzined  silk  was  25 
per  cent,  superior  in  elasticity  tn  the  best  Piedmontese, 
and  its  tenacity  as  26  to  21  or  20.  (Sotiirina's  Second 
Report,  p.  4.)  But  besides  this  the  French  silks  are  dis- 
tiiiguisned  by  superior  taste  and  elegance,  and  their  excel- 
lence is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  4-5ths  of  them 
are  exported.  According  to  the  Encyc.  dcs  Gens,  gfc., 
the  number  of  silk  looms  is  now  (1N3U)  estimated  at 
Ho.fKK),  employing  170,000  workmen,  and  producing  silks 
worth  ill.liOO.OOO  fr.  a  year.  Lyons,  Nimes,  Avignon, 
Tours,  .Saint  jean-du- Card,  Alals,  I.e  Vigan,  Saint  F.ti- 
imne,  Paris,  Sec,  are  the  principal  seats  of  this  important 
and  truly  national  manufacture,  which  will  be  found 
more  particularly  alluded  to  under  those  segiarate  heails. 
The  silk  manufactures  of  Paris  have  received  a  great 
luimentatlon  of  late  years. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  France  is  also  of  great 
value  and  importiuice ;  and  is  one  of  those  that  seems 
well  adapted  to  the  country.  The  total  value  of  the 
woollen  fabrics  annually  produced  In  F'rance,  has  been 
estimated,  by  French  writers,  at  420,000,000  fr. ;  but 
llerghaus  reduces  this  estimate  to  265,000,000  fr.,  and 
wc  have  little  doubt  that  his  estimate  comes  nearest 
the  mark.  The  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture are  Sedan,  Louvicrs,  Elbeuf,  liouen,  Bernay, 
Caadcbec,  Darnetal,  Clermont  I'Herault,  Lodevc,  Car- 
cassonne, Chfitcaiiroux,  ice. ;  for  carpets,  Paris,  Aubusson, 
Abbeville,  aud  Amiens. 

Most  of  the  statements  that  have  been  put  forth 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  thei  cotton  manufacture 
in  France  since  1815,  have  been  (iiUacious.  That  the 
manufacture  has  rapidly  advanced  in  the  interim  is 
most  true ;  but  this  advance  afTords  no  proof  of  its 
being  in  a  really  flourishing  condition,  or  of  its  being 
suitable  to  France.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  importing  raw  cot- 
ton into  France  were  such  that  its  price  in  Havre 
was  usually  twine  or  three  times  as  great  as  its  price  at 
Liverpool.  When,  therefore,  the  return  of  peace  enabled 
the  French  manufacturers  to  obtain  supplies  of  cotton 
at  the  same  rate  that  was  paid  for  it  by  others  the 
manufacture  could  not  fail  rapidly  to  advance ;  and 
foreign  cotton  goods  being  excluded",  it  necessarily  went 
on  Increasing  till  the  home  demand  was  pretty  well  sup- 
plied.  Hut  heyoiul  this  limit  it  lias  not  been,  and,  it  is  most 
probable,  it  will  not  be,  ndvanci-d.  Tlie  French  excel 
ui  in  the  brightness  and  durability  of  their  dyea ;  but, 
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with  this  single  exception,  they  arc  immeasurably  behind 
Ui  in  ail  that  is  indispensable  to  success  in  this  depart, 
ment.  Their  machinery  is  at  once  more  cxpenaivo  and 
less  improved,  as  coal,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  ncrvei 
and  sinews  of  the  liuBiness,  costs  double  in  Kouen  what 
it  costs  In  Manchester  or  Glasgow.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  suppose  that  tlic  French 
cotton  manufacture  can  be  really  prosperous,  or  that  its 
increase  is  any  evidence  of  a  proportional  increase  of 
wealth  and  employment.  Previously  to  the  Ucvolutloo 
little  cotton  yarn  was  spun  by  machinery;  but  since  that 
epoch,  or  rather  since  tlie  peace  of  1816,  machinery  has 
been  imported  from  England,  and  cotton  sjiinning  has 
become  a  principal  branch  of  industry  ;  and,  excepting 
some  of  the  highest  numbers  for  the  muslin  factories  of 
1  arare  and  St.  Quentin,  and  the  laco  manufactures  of 
Calais,  Douai,  &c.,  the  country  now  supplies  suOlcient 
yarn  for  Its  own  demand.  The  total  annual  value  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  has  been  estimated 
by  some  French  writers  at  no  less  than  600,000,000  fr., 
or  20,400,000/. ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  im 
absurd  exaggeration.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
in  France  does  not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  its  con- 
sumption in  Britain  ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  value  of  th» 
cotton  goods  produced  in  the  latter  at  34,000,()(t'*-  Mar- 
ling, those  produced  in  Fr.ince  cannot  be  rcck>'V> -A.  on 
any  hypothesis,  at  above  10,000,000/.  or  11,000,UIH)(. ,  .uid 
as  the  French  are  unable  to  produce  yam  of  the  tlnest 
quality,  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  imports  is  appro, 
priated  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  even  this 
is,  we  believe,  too  high. 

Linens  are  manufactured  principally  in  the  N,  pro- 
vinces, and  in  Brittany,  Maine,  Dauphiny,  Auvergne, 
&c.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  very  greut  increase  in 
tlie  imports  of  linen  yarn  spun  by  machinery  from 
Great  Britain ;  this  has  raised  an  outcry  in  France  on 
the  part  of  the  spinners,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
while  the  Importation  of  yarn  has  increased,  that  of 
wove  fabrics  has  diminished,  and  that  consequently 
the  weavers,  as  well  as  the  public,  have  been  benefited 
by  the  introduction  of  English  yarns.  The  best  cam- 
brics and  muslins  are  made,  the  former  at  St.  Quentin, 
Valenciennes,  Cambrai  and  Solesmes ;  and  the  latter 
at  Lyons,  Alcnpon,  &c.'  St.  Quentin,  Lille,  Calais, 
Tarare,  and  Douai,  are  particularly  noted  for  their 
tulles  and  broderie  ;  but  this  latter  branch  of  industry 
has  been  long  in  a  very  depressed  state.  Valenciennes, 
Lille,  Dieppe,  Alen^ou,  St.  L6,  and  Avranches,  are 
noted  for  their  lace;  and  Caen,  Bagen,  Bayeux, 
Chantilly,  and  Le  Puy,  for  their  blondes.  Kid  gloves 
are  made  principally  at  Paris,  Grenoble,  Chaumont, 
Blois,  Vendome,  &c.  Other  leathern  articles,  as  shoes 
and  s.-iddlery,  are,  of  course,  made  in  largo  quantities. 
The  F'rench  saddlery  exported  is  worth  about  2,000,000  fr. 
a  year.  The  ciiina  of  SCvres,  and  other  fine  kinds  of  French 
porcelain,  are  much  and  justly  esteemed.  There  are, 
in_  all,  12  manufactories  of  fine  porcelain, — at  Paris, 
Sevres,  Limoges,  Toulouse,  Sec,  producing  goods  to 
the  value  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  fr.  a  year,  2-3d8, 
perhaps,  of  which  are  exported.  Glass  to  the  value  of 
above  20,000,000  fr.,  with  bricks,  tiles,  furniture,  mineral 
acids,  and  other  chemical  products,  glue,  sail-cloth,  cord- 
age, soap,  musical  instruments,  liqueurs,  paper,  paper, 
hangings,  hats,  &c.  are  important  articles  of  manufacture. 

Ships  are  built  principally  at  Brest,  Rochefort,  Cher- 
bourg, Toulon,  Marseilles,  Bayunne,  Bordeaux,  &c. 

We  subjoin  a  table  given  by  Berghaus,  in  which  he 
gives  an  estimate  of  tlie  value  of  the  manufactured 
articles  produced  in  F'rance  in  1839,  and  an  account  of 
the  principal  scats  of  each  manufacture.    We  do  not 

firetend  to  vouch  for  its  correctness  :  but  the  statements 
n  it  are,  speaking  generally,  a  great  deal  more  moderate 
than  those  in  the  greater  number  of  French  works,  and 
appear  to  us  to  be,  on  that  account,  more  deserving  of 
credit.  A  tendency  to  exaggerate  is,  in  fact,  the  besetting 
sin  of  most  writers  ou  statistics.  [For  Table,  sec  the 
next  page.] 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  there 
were  very  few  manufactures  in  France,  other  than 
domestic.  But  about  that  period  the  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures  of  Laval,  Lille,  Cambrai,  Amiens,  Uheims, 
Arras,  Beauvais,  &c.  began  to  be  established.  Louis  IX., 
Charle?  VII.,  and  Louis  XI.  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  corameri^^ial  resources  of  the  n.ttion :  and  in  the  reign 
of  the  latter  monarch,  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  was 
introduced,  and  tiie  manufacture  of  silk  established  at 
Tours.  The  silk  manufactures  of  Iiyons  date  from  the 
riign  of  Francis  I. ;  under  Henri  IV.  several  other  ma- 
nufactures were  introduced,  and  many  pre-existing  ones 
improved;  and  under  Louis  XIIL  most  branches  of  in- 
dustry received  a  rapid  extension.  But  the  grand  im- 
pulse to  manufactures  and  commerce  was  given  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  Colbert,  minister  of  llnancu  under 
Louis  XlV.,  invited  numerous  foreign  artisans  to  settle 
ill  F'rance.  iin|irovi'd  the  great  roads  tlirouglioiit  the 
kingdimi,  excavated  the  canals  of  Languedoc  and 
Burgundy,  constructed  several  harbours,  aud  gave  a 
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Estimated  Valvb  of  the  Goods  manufactured  in  France  in  1839.     (Berghaus^  AUgcfn.  Lander  and  j\>ji„^ 

*«nrfe,  V.  87— 90.)  '*"*'^*^- 


Artlcln. 


Raw  lilk 

Silk  fabrics,  &c. 
Woollen  yam  - 
Fine  woollen  cloth 


Conner  woollen  cloth 


Cauimeres  and  cuira 

d«  taint 
FlanneU  &  coTcrleti 
NAp|)ed  cloth 


Caihmcre- woollen 

Hutu 
CariM.>t« 
Linen    and   humpen 

fabrics 


Larct  blonde 


Pajirr     and 
liaiigtn|{i     ' 


papt-r 


PaMteboard     - 
Co' ton  tliread,  &c. 


CAllrota,  mutllnttand 
otlier  ccUon  gogtU 

<lold  and  lilm  lice 

Mau    • 

l>>ed  ffoodi     > 

Ixathn*  Oanntfdj  &c. 

SoO  dn.  for   KloTn, 

while  leather, 

p.irctiment,        dec. 

MortN-cn  leather 

Wrounht  iron  goods 

Steel  wares    • 


Places  where  manui  ictured. 


Lyonif  St.  A'allie-,  Ht.  Donat, 
St.  Hemyt  Koquevaire, 
Alais,  TaiiifTouTStTunilleSi 

Ljrontt,  Pdrls,  Nlmes*  Tours, 
Avignon         • 

Rheitna,  Farlii  Autrecourt, 
near  ncdan    • 

Scdan>  I^ouviersi  Benumont- 
le-R4)f{crf  Kllieuf,  Clinlalire, 
I.odivt%  Vienne,  St.  Chi- 
nian,  St.  Pons,  Carcamone* 
Mazaniet,  Hcaftvais,  Vire  - 

Cantres,  Montluel,  Toiirsi 
Montauban,  CMteauroux, 
Abbeville 

LouTiers,  Castrea,  Amit>ns, 
Mmnffefi,  BUhl  (Alsace) 

Rheimbf  Orleans  I'isieux 

Villepreaus,  near  \'ersaillei, 
Carca.sftonne»  Hbeinii,  Hi- 
thei,  Mentle,  Montauban    - 

Paris,  Hheims,  Lyons,  St. 
^ueniin,  iMiilliAusen 

Paris,  Aiibu&fton,  Heaiivals     • 

St.  Quenlin,  Valenciennes, 
Cambraj,  Pouai,  Chiiunv.' 
(iuise,  lieauvaiA,  Kue  ^\.\ 
Pierre,  I.aval,  Hennes,  Cho-I 
let,  Likteux    •  -  .j 

Ai."i»,on,\'alentlenne»,  r'han-' 
III  V,  lla)eux,Caen,  Nancy* 
I^  Pay 

Anncnay,  Sorel.  SnuAsave, 
Maats  Courtalin,  Angou-i 
Ifme,  PariH    -  .  ' 

Vienne,  Montauban,  \!in«i  -, 

I.iUe,  Houbnis,  (;Norii,  ^^t.l 
Oucntin,  HiiiiTal,  Vast  \\vi;t\ 
Valogn^,  La  Fert^-Aleps, 
l.offertiach,  Paris 

Tarare,  .St.  (JuentinjAleri/m, 
Calcnu-t'ainbreMiit,  Pi-ri*, 
Tem)iletix,  Kdtitn,  'he- 
rnilUS  Abbeville,  Troves      - 

Paris,  &c.  ... 

I  I>o.,&c. 

llAnns,  Paris,  llapaume,  flcn- 

I     tilly,  Devllle,  Houen.  Mart  • 

iP.irii,      Hi-ns,      Irfiii)^iuini-nu, 

Troyes,  St.  Mignaii,  lletuus 

Pari%,  (innolile,  Niort,   M 
thau,  l<e  Lhiiytdrd 


Value. 


I 


Fraitri, 
300,000,000 


iG5/X)0,000 


:( 


Paris,  Toutouw 

(trosMiun*.  Vienne.  St>  Hon' 
net-le-I)eMTt,  Vienon,  iVc. 

La  ll^rardiere  nrnr  St.  Kii. 
enne,  Arc  neai  (iray,  Ra- 
vean  near  La  Charltft  ()r*| 
Irani,  *  a  IhiuC  near  La 
Charity,  Kolm,  Ikic  •! 


160,000,000 
43,000,000 
285,000,000  ' 

TrVm.ooo 

3(MKK),(XiO 

45,O0(),0(H} 

150,000,000  \ 
I 
13,000,000 


DrasB  and  zinc  wares 
Tinned  plate  do. 

Wire,  naili   - 

Tools  • 

Fire-arms 
Other  weapon* 
Hardware 


<^op|)er  wares 

I^ead  warps    - 

Antimony,  tin,  pla- 
tina,  mercury, 
Ac. 

GuldiimUhH*  wares ) 
and  Jewellery      -j 

Bronze  Koods 

Mcffueml  do. 

Watch  machinery    • 


:? 


Placet  where  manufactured. 


Rouen,  Paris    - 

Imphy,  Punt  St.  Oura,  Mon- 

tatriire 
Laiffle,    LoOs,      Morrillards, 

Kemilly 
Atnhol&e,      Toulouse,      Arc, 

Fu>,  KlinKenthal      . 
Tulle,  I'ari.,  St.  Etienne 
Kliiiiit'Mtlial,  St.  Klk'nne 
Paris,  StriUhurR,  Cliftlnits.sur. 

Mame,    Thiers,    Cli.-ttelle- 

raull,  Lanure:! 
HDiuilly,      liiiphf,      Uoucn, 

'I'oti  louse,  Paris 
Paris,  Trurs     »  ■  . 

Paris,  &c.         •  •  ■ 


Watches 

.Musical  instruments 

Salt     - 


Paris 

no.     - 

Do.        .  .  .  . 

•  illeaucnurt,  St.  NIcliulas-d'A' 
liiTuioiit,  liesanvoii,  Mont' 
MHard 
•.Pans       .  •  .  . 

Ilo. 


I 


Saltworks  in  the  G.,  Islands 


t  )leron  and  IW,  Pcrc.iis,&c. 
•!Pari>,  Pouillv,  Montiie'.lfcr     . 
■  '('hni«y.|e.Koi,  Mas  d'Hiil 
-.Pari!.,  &c. 
-,  Do.        - 

';|  aiontjielller,  Paris,  Ac. 

•  Paris,  Marseilles  .  .; 
-jLille,  Amiens,  ^blierille,  St. 

^ueiltin  .  -  . 

•  Paris,  and  from  beet.root  in 
the  .N.  dei's.   ■  ■  .1 

.!  Do.        -  - 

-|  Paris,  Si'^vres,  Limons  .| 

•  'SarrcKUemines,    Crell,     Man- 
I    tfreau  -  • 

Other  earthenware  .HarrrKuemines 

Tiles     rtud     roofing  l.vons,  Alonti'l  near  Cliarolles 

slates          •           .1     Anisv,  .Nibelles 
<ty|tsum  and  lime     •  VeiuhbourhiKid  of  Paris,  .Vr. 
Mirrors         '  "       


Alum 
Vitriol 

Suliihuric  add 
lljdrtK'hlnrik  do. 
Nitric  do.,  and  ml 
I'    neral  waters 
Hani  soap 
Soft  du. 

i  Acftneu  sugar 

Melasses 

Porcelain 
V>dgewoo<l  ware 


and 


Joiners*  uoods 
Hooks  - 

Perfuniirv 
Starrh,  H'ne  meat, 

*c. 
Cider  and  I'errj 
!«.«    . 
Itrandy 
Spirit  of  wine 

Total 


Kla<H  St.  ilol>in,  St.  tjuirin,  Mon- 
.j  llierinti,  ('irey,  Montc^nis, 
I     Itaccarat 

-.Paris       -  -  -  . 

•    Do.,  I.\ons,  Avignon 
-Tile  S.  of  France         • 

], Paris       .  .  .  , 

•!Normandv,  Rritlan;,  Picord; 
-  The  .\.  of  France 
•,roKnar,  Moiitjiellier     • 
.  Nlnics     •  •  •  . 


Value. 
*>onc».        I 

SlS,lK)0,cl.jn  I 


"!,':iH),n(io ' 

^■''■■'MillO  ^ 

*mi,an\ : 
64,on(i,niio ' 

io'n",iioo ! 

i9,siin,(ioo 
«,i«>i,oiio  I 
^'^|»K|,'Hlo 
•i.mi.iNn  i 

ti,<<1((l,IKH| 
l,'fl|N,Ol«l  j 

C0,ll0ll,(»«i  j 
', 5011,1  «jij  ! 

118,000,01)0  i 

li,:vio,(«Ki  i 
•'v'ii«),iK»p 

fsllKI,!,*! 

l(l,7,'<i,nfti 

ISr'110,0011 

16,U0i|,nii|  j 
81,il0OT' 

4'i,non,««i ' 

'■^,'  «i,ll00 
C,ni»,(»») 
41.7  'oiw 

l.'i,IK»l,llll(l 
^r'llHilWI 


8A1>>,'H>I.I4» 


powpfful  itimului  to  indiiatry.  But.  notwithntandinK 
n!s  Kreat  mvriti.  Colliert  wauled  t.iK.icity  to  pcri'rivc  that 
Indiisir)-  can  makr  no  ri'ully  IxMiofirial  pruKrcua,  rxiTpl 
undrr  a  aynlem  of  tree  (■(iiiipi'litlnii ;  and  that  all  attempts 
to  boliiter  up  maniifartures  are  injurious  to  the  (teneral 
Interests  of  the  nation.  Hence,  it  is  not  easj'  to  deeide 
whether  the  stimulus  he  Rave  to  Industry  by  the  measures 
now  alluded  to,  anil  the  order  and  economy  he  intrwUiced 
into  the  flnances,  was  not  inure  than  roiintrrvallfd  hy  the 
reKUlatlons  he  eslahlishetl  for  the  ciinduct  of  mnnufne- 
turen.  and  the  numerous  rettiirlions  that  he  Introtlnred. 
Colbert  was,  in  fart,  the  Achilles  ol  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem. Had  he  acted  on  the  maxim,  l.aiisrx-niiuii Jiiiiel  of 
the  merchants  he  ronsulted.  Iliuugh  his  measures  iniftht 
not  have  lieen  equally  successlul  at  the  outset,  they  would 
have  l)een  Incnnipnrahly  more  so  In  the  end.  The  pifiligi' 
that  has  adached  to  the  name  of  Colbert  has  tended  ma- 
terially to  prolimg  Ihe  mania  for  ri'KulatliiK  In  I' ranee ;  | 
aiid  "on>ef|iieiitly  to  enfeeble  and  paralyii'  the  Industry  of  * 
till'  country.  I 

!n   Ili'tM,   Marshal  Vaiiban  estimated  that,  of  the  total  I 
nop.  of  I'rance,  l-loth  was  in  a  slate  of  meiidlrancy,  and  | 
Nof  the  reinalnloR  Vths  In  H  conilltiiin  but  litlle  atNive  it.  , 
He  at  Ihe  sjune  e(>och  estlmnti'il  Ihe  wages  of  Ihe  weaver  | 
lit  I'J  sous  a  itay,  or  about  IIM  Ir.  ye.triy  lexcludiiiK  fasl- 
lays,  Ac).     Arthur  Youuk,  '.Ml  years  nOerwarils,  found 
thai  wages  hail  risen  t>>  nlM>ut  I'.lsinis ;  but  provl«lon«  had 
«'«o  increased  in  price.    In  \*'il,  M.  Diipin  esllinaled  Ihe 
■V.  r.iKe  gains  of  HO  artisan  In  a  town,  and  his  wife,  at  T^SIr. 
•  y.  ar  \  and  in  \^3'i,  M  de  Monuucsesllinated  their  united 
waxes  at  moo  fr.      I'he  rondilinn  ol  llie  artliaiis  h.ia  of 
lale    greatly    linpri'Viil.     Kye    Hour,    aller    supplanting 
liock-wheal  and  oalmeal.  has   in  lis  liirn   been  siiper- 
Mxled,  In  many  parts,  by  that  of  wheat ;  ancl  Inn  lor  Ihe 
absurd  icgulnlions  already  albiili'd  lo  in  respect  to  the 
ealtlo  trade,  there  can  be  no  iloulil  thai  llie  consumption 
nf  (•ulchirs'  meal,  instead  of  bi  iiii;  iIIikIiiI'Ih  d,  would 
It.lfs. /H»-n  Increased.      The  dress  ol  .ill  i  laN.)'.  has  been 
niui.A  improved  by  the  more  general   ii«e  ot  woollens, 
cotUnis,  \c  i  and  In  most  large  tonus,  except  those  nf 


the  S.,  there  la  now  little  externally  lo  distlnKiiiih  il:c 
artisans  and  their  families  from  the  bourgeoisie,  oi  ir«>pr 
trading  families.  There  arc  consldirable  dillcriiicM  in 
the  eonditlim  and  habits  of  the  work-people  in  tliciiif. 
ferent  manufacturing  towns  ;  but  on  Hie  'viiole  tlitj  art', 
both  physically  and  morally,  vastly  impigvcil. 

Commerce.  —  '''hough  of  great  extent  and  vulue,  lli« 
commerce  of  Fraiice  lias  not  alt.iined  lo  Ihe  iii,i''iiitiiilf 
w  hich  It  inljiht  have  been  expeited  lo  reach  I'nini  licr  aJ. 
mirable  situation  ;  the  great  diversity  ,iml  exccllinn'  nf 
her  silks,  wines,  liraiidies,  and  other  iirodmls,  imd  ih.' 
number,  enterprise,  and  ingeniilly  of  lier  peii|>lF.  Tim 
depressed  slate  of  trade  ajipears  lo  Ik'  iiriniipuliy  nTrili. 
able  to  an  erroneous  system  of  domestic  ecoiiiiir.y ;  nrlo 
the  attempt  made  by  siiccesslve  governmciits  In  rrni^r 
Krance  indi>penilent  of  other  counlrics.  by  iMiliiirlm'  iiji 
and  protecting  industry  at  liome.  ami  e\i  liuiiiii;  rnuiFii 
priHlucls.  Kut  a  nation  that  adopts  a  policy  ol  Mils  itiiul. 
necessarily,  by  so  lining,  lays  lier  loreign  trad:'  iiiiilrrlln' 
greatest  dllTlcullies.  All  ciimnwrce  Is  liniiuled  nii  a  |<riii. 
ciple  of  recinriH'ity  ;  and  thohe  who  will  i<nt  liiii.  nml 
not  flatter  themselves  with  Ihe  delusive  ilci  llial  lli<7 
will,  notw'lhslanding.  be  able  to  sell  The  pniiiilillinni 
and  heavy  duties  imposed  on  many  dcMiiplioiis  nl  l<'. 
reign  prtKiuce,  proporlion;illy  lessen  Ihe  di'inaiiil  fur  it  in 
Krance  ;  and  by  conseipience  lessen,  In  a  corre»|Hiii(liii|! 
degree,  Ihe  demand  for  the  I'renih  products  that  tiiiiit 
otherwise  have  Im-cu  exporlrti  in  paymeiil  oriiieim|«irti. 
Luckily,  however,  Hie  public  seems  lo  have  becciiiic  In  a 
conslilerable  degree  aware  of  Ihi'  inlsclilefciitiiilrdiintiii' 
connlry  by  a  persever.ince  in  this  anil- social  «)«lrm; 
and,  despite  the  powerful  inleresls  engaged  ill  its  »>t'- 
port,  It  has  alreiuiv  undergone  seteral  matciiai  iinHliliia. 
lions )  and  there  can  be  lillle  doul>l  liial,  in  liir  I'liil.il 
will  be  replaced  by  a  more  liiieral  and  beiicllclal  (lolii'). 

The  revidiition  was  of  signal  aihnntage  to  ;hf 
internal  trade  of  Irani  i'  I'reHoiisly  to  that  cvciil  tlf 
liscai  sysii'iiis  ;iiid  iloii' s  In  niiiii)  of  Ilic  |iici>iiiri 
were  iiecnilar,  and  illlTeri  d  widely  from  lliosc  iii  oiiiiu, 
and  lliclr  frontiers  were,  in  conseii'n  uce,  ai  tltllHiiUj 
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ManMfictures 
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18.V) 

iiai 

is.w 

IS.\1 

is.ii 

1 8,1.! 
lS.Wi 


omc 


Frem 


Natural 
Produce. 

fro  net. 
8.')N,7al,t.V. 
867,871,311 
8.VI,.'i77,ll81 
817,.199,.^7.'i 
aw,ll9,()69 
8.14,919,88^ 
86.1,.S89,618 
«.18,81.'i,74H 
8N(l,849,i;47 
.181,607,1.^7 


The  following  Tal 

11 

From  European  Count 


I  (irrai  llrluin 
I  H«ll,iml      - 

Swwtfn  and  Norway 

lleniturk    • 

ftuviia        -  ■ 

H*nM'  Towns 

.liatria 

t'ruMia 
\  •'thirliprnisn  Stales 
t  f««II/erlati(l 
J  SanlinislKtnadoin  nf )    - 

TuM-.iriy  ami  I*«pal  Slates 

.Mpirs  and  Sicli,  - 

>l«in  .       '    . 

I'orlutfal     . 
tirwre 
I  Turkfjl 

fnwi  •M\n  Cmnlriti  and  r 
<  ktJIil 

Aiirifrs 

N'»lh  .tftlr.in  Sinles 
;»trh»nd  Kniilish  .tnlilles 

i>siii>h  Antilles     . 

Si.inl»htliUo 

Ifsili 
mini  NIales 

Hriill 

'  M.-ti,'„ 

'  l.s  I'lsia    . 

Ciilombla    •  -  , 

IliiN 

n.ni       .       .       : 

Miiiriiliis   . 
1  Inn.  snd  A  nam   . 
Hnii.li.A,,..  Illn.lmlan    - 
I  lu'nilMlliii, 
ll.«irl«fl      . 
M<nnnc|Ue 
liusittli^tfie 
tnsiihliiiiaM 
NufSsI 

\,"^  ,^ll'|iifl..n,   ani 

llPhrlt  Hsiielirs 
ttiewlliTe  . 


.  _.        TntsI  bn|>orls 
^'  H    li'-n,l,il,,i>lli,i,  I, 

'II  iirllrlcs  imported  bv 
•im|.|loii,  re.e>purlallun 


PRANCE. 


S3§ 


Jttd  Volkef. 

Value. 
t'ranu,        \ 

(lS,(K30,nwi  I 


lfi,':iio,(vio ' 

4,S.'i(t.m)o 
4,IK)(i,0(*l 

M,(X)ii,n(in : 

6,lli<J,iK«l  j 
17,.'IK1,I100 

)9,sn«.(m)| 
<,iNii',uiia ' 

iir,,ii(»i,iKio , 
ri.nmi.ini  I 
3,l»>i,U'iil  j 
t;,iHI(l,IH4)  I 

I,Wn,(Ml  j 
CO,IKl(l,iinl  I 

112,000,01)0: 

ii,:mio,i>«i  I 

fp,4li0,(«lU 

ifi,;.w,()oo 

IH,,')OO,000 
lC,uoo,i«i ' 
21,610,0110 


4.'j,000,(M> 

.^'i,IHNI,l))K) 

1.1,1  «i,(IOO 
C,n(«,0(io 
4?l,7'iO,c«in 

r(t,»H!0,lHH1 
■.'t,0t10,t1INI 
4r>ll',«IO 


S,.Wl^K10,l<(i_ 

isllnRuiih  tbe 

tisic.or  lfs>pr 

iMIliTnui's  ill 

ijili'  in  tliiMlif. 

"vliiilu  llii)  art, 

Ill  valup.  Hid 
I  111'  iiinuiiitiulp 
\\  tVnni  inT  iiil* 
nl  cxri'lli'iiif  ii( 
ilui'li.  uiiil  tl": 
|K'«iilf.    Tim 
iiu  limliy  ii^iiili- 
iiiioir.y ;  ir  to 
niciits  tn  rinOir 
,y  |)iil>U'tliii;  "I' 
.1  liiillniJ  (iirnfii 
Ucy  111  till*  ''1"''. 
tfnil"  iiiiili'"''!' 
iiilfd  iin  n  )i'iii- 
iiiit  liiiv.  nifil 
,,lca  llial  llii'r 
he  proliililii""! 

(■Tl|llilHl«  Hi  (i- 

(Iriiiiinil  fi"  i' '" 
a  i'iirri'M>>"i''i"K 
„l,i,ti  llial  mii'i 
itiirilii'iiiM"""' 
),  iM'timif  I"  • 
.ii.|itiiili'iii'n'l" 
l-smiiil  »)>liin; 
aiii'il  In  it"  "ir- 
mill  ml  niiKlili'*- 
IKl ,  ill  ll"'  ''"''■ '' 
rni'llilivl  I"illiy. 
MiulW  '"  '•'" 
,,  ilmli'ii'iil  I'"' 
,f    ilii'  V'"""   ' 


llliini'  111 


llllllK 


(uardcd  agaln»t  tlie  free  importation  of  the  commo- 
Hliiei  of  the  conterminous  provinces,  as  If  they  had 


dltie> 


been  «»  many  independent  and  hostile  states  I  The 
revolution  made  an  end  of  these  miserable  distinctions ; 
ami  by  subjecting  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  same  laws 
nnJ  th(!  same  duties,  provided  for  tlie  free  transport  of 
commodities  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  great  articles  of  export  consist  of  silks,  woollens, 
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and  other  manufactured  goods,  including  articles  of  mer» 
eery  and  haberdashery,  and  of  wine,  brandy,  jeweilerj", 
&c.  The  Imports  comprise  all  sorts  of  colrnial  pro- 
duce, spices,  dye-stulTs,  &c.,  with  cotton.wool,  raw  silk, 
timber,  linen  yarn,  iron,  coal,  and  mi  infinity  of  other 
articles. 

We  subjoin  accounts  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
France,  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1836. 


Offlctol  Estimaled  Value  of  Goods  Imported  nnd  Enlored  for  Consumption  l-.i  France  from  1827  to  18.16, 


\'eaxt. 


1«27 
Win 
18W 
IMO 
18.11 
IMS 
IS.1.1 
IS.-!! 
18.1.5 
18.1fi 


Imported. 


Materials 
rt quired  for 
Mannfuclures 


Franci. 

.T.'>6,S7l),0'jl 
3B6,.'iin,fifiH 
.1WI,:i79,S».' 
.191,ll7(),424 
284,9il,1,.^.17 
,MI,'i7.1,.Ml 
4.1!l,r,'i7,7»S 
4.14,fi9!l,2iPS 
4(iB,090,»97 
,',.11,184,(11  Hi 


Natural       Mar.'ifac 
Produce,    tured  Ooods 


Franei. 
I.19,31.1,li5fi 
173„inO,47R 
170,81«,197 
184,1.14,648 
I,'>5,26ll,7(i2 
iil.1,.V'>S,'MI2 
l.'jO,.W7,IN.'> 
14S,AIW,416 
l'^8,8'^8,844 
177,74  l,.1SB 


Total. 


Franet, 
69,620,i>18 
(i7,8(ih,077 
fi.'S,lfil,.HH 
6.3,1.1.1,361 
7'^,.'ie'^'i.'i2 
86,(H.'>,N.1K 
10.1,(l.'>l),77^ 
I>.9,U8.*,6S2 
iri.').8()6,8.').') 
19fi,64fi..187 


I     Franet. 

.'165,801,228 

6()7,fi77,.121 

616,.1.'>.1,397 

fi.18,.1.18,4.15 

'il2,S'''.,.'i.'il 

6.Vi,s::,341 

693,'::  ■,7.'i2 

7'2IM-.i  1,3.16 

760,726,(196 

905,.'i7S,.1.'j9 


Entered  for  Consumption. 


Materials 
reiiuired  for 
Manufactures 


fViiiir*. 
276,380,167 
!7S„'>90,S68 
.107,907,130 
.103,38.'),32S 
229,797.889 
'^8n,9S8,,Vj6 
344,.Vi4,Oll 
360,036,968 
378,298,719 
.195,78.'i,791 


Articles  of 
Jimhunipliun. 


Natural       Manufac- 
I'riKluce.     lured  Goods 


Total. 


Import 
Puties 
I'ald. 


Specie 
Imported. 


Fninctt 

99,.'i'.l3,!l3.') 
1.16,81.V118 
i40,2S3,4'^s! 
1.M,.'>I6,8'29. 
120,24.'.,'270 
I9'i,117,r,'i.'j 
111,911,(100 
106,688,9.19 
101, .104 ,683 
116,383,619 


Francs.  I  Frnnri.  I 
38,162,899  414,1.17,0011 
.18,323,.'.51  4,'i3,760,.137 
.V),162,.'.8I  483,3.'i3,l,19. 
.12,3lll,.'i'2S  489,'J  12,68.5, 
t!4,'l.'i,.180  371,188„M9' 
27,987,377  :>l\r<,i  193,483 
,14,6'JS,S.1ll  191,137,471 
37,^07.121  503,9.13,048 
40,667,121  520,270,553 
52,222,110  .'>64 ,.39 1 ,4 M 


Franea. 
93,591, .369 
105,164,175 
99,6.1.1,173 
97,691,221 
9l,8'i3,481 
100,897,9X8 
1111,6.16,816 
101„198,il67 
102,512,926 
ia5,.395,522 


Fnitirt, 
68,><69,II18 
■208,101,075 
I48,475,'281 
220,947,754 
2'20,685,405 
1.V),I74,809 
199,50(1,830. 
192,408,884 
137  ,.598,3,34 
116,781,.128l 


Kxport  Trade  of  France,  1827—30. 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Extent  and  Value  of  the  Tr.tde  of  France  with  different  Countries  In  1836. 


IMPORTS,  1836. 

1 

EXPORTS 

,1836. 

From  European  Countries. 

S|ieilal 
Coninu'rre. 

(iiiicral        ' 
Coimnfrre.     1 

To  European  Countries. 

Special 
riimnii-rce. 

General 
Commerce. 

fVimrf. 

Friinct. 

j 

A'nmrt. 

Frtinrt. 

.35,301,128 

68,131,177 

(trp.it  nniain 

66,050,699 

115,219,176 

fi,8IO,.143 

8,281.827 

H'.ll  iml          .... 

13,476,'ll.9 

15,31.5,684 

IWjium     ■_ . 

76,383,105 

H3,9,V/,083 

ik>l)()uin        .... 

34,794,075 

45,761,570 

14,826,51.7 

1 5,693,82 1 

Switleii  nnd  Norw.iy 

2,71. ,154 

3,0:6,926 

«,29I,5.K> 

2,160,318 

Ketrnark        .... 

1,158,368 

1 ,7  5,29!) 

16,2.57 ,0.17 

27,796,773 

KusHi.t            .... 

8,('93,9.\1 

11.701,0.33 

llinM'  Towns 

10,375,201 

16,ill2,5l6 

Ilalisf  Towns 

13,26!l,635 

20,711,585 

4, .522 ,8 16 

43,121,777 

Austria          .... 

4,847,209 

9,896,1,98 

|'ni«iia 

16,112,.56'P 

29,.30I,',M19 

I'ruasl.i           .... 

7,097,541 

8,3|8,.1,VI 

2;,Oll2,7i''i 

70,II2I,.1||| 

<  Mlier  ( ierman  Stales 

32,575,.'K)6 

39,761,040 

19,I81,il.'6 

82,999 1 

Sivil/|.rluii'l    .... 

.33,.189,939 

76,486,  :'J9 

57,711,210 

61,121,359 

^:lr^liniil  lKirit''".n  nf ) 
'ruKniiiv  anil  I'npal  Stales 

91,019,2.54 

,54,l2'i.827 

12..KI.5.56I) 

18,II'11,7I5 

9,923,!I15 

16.801, 1'^'l 

!<\\i\rs  iuitl  Stcll.'  • 
S|rtrn 

19,(81.5,8(12 

21,925,410 

Naples  find  Sicily      • 

6,316,122 

13,527,118 

28,379,177 

44,126.316 

Spam  ..... 

i2,.MN,492 

U3,V.10,I53 

1,217, .;oi 

1.61.1,161 

I'linii^al         .... 

2,'I'.I7,.5I15 

3,7.''0,(,I8 

351,682 

432,970 

Iirei'ce            .... 

l,468,7»i 

1,111,112 

Turk|.)f 

12,4iil,99l 

I9,6M2,45I 

'iurkey 

i 

ll,760,.584 

17,21.5,1(18 

3(lll,556,.125 

61!I,OI9,083 

.1.31,1.59.8(11 

5I'„711,.367 

Fnm  «<»fr  TiieaMM  on 
KBjpl 

1  CalmlN. 

Tv  tthtr  CmntrltM  ami  <\tttmtft. 

Kk>PI 

aTuUts            .... 

4.6.18,075 

(1,625,463 

3,917,722 

4,873,176 

. 

1,81(0,7.50 

2,431,326 

9,512,6.54 

I3,7(.2,907 

Niflh  AfVtr.in  Sinlet 

. 

7,i,95,(«m 

»,lll,32'l 

Niirlh  .\frican  Sl.iirt 

2,'l(iO,852 

4,.V.6,1I5 

liiilrli  anil  KukIIhIi  .\nlillet 

2.577 

65,910 

l.ll|:llsll  .tfVlrait  (  olnnles     . 

3,tI'MI,218l 

4,0.5ll.O'l5 

iMni^ti  Aiitiilet     • 

771.311 

I,.'|0|,2I7 

Hrlll.h  Imlln  anil  .Vu.lMlla 

5,189,603 

f,,l«l7,9IO 

S,I'18.3I0 

10,0.18,743 

lliilrli  ('i,i"nlt's  In  the  Kasl 

.391,813 

!Mi,nn 

llml 

4,.88",I2I 

5,(lli<l,289 

French  dllln 

«31,6UI 

1137, li»« 

Inilrd  NIalcl 

111,461,1 16 

110,769,610 

1  liln.i,  .\iiam,  9tc. 

II.VI,2.'I4 

1179,870 

llrull 

.^J(2l.7lll 

10,(111,172 

lllHllI  SI.IU'S 

1.58,7.17.819 

«38,874,ll57 

Mi-tlrit        •  •   •      • 

,3,1111,1.01 

8,715,0'W 

llnlli                 .... 

»,72(v5.3fl 

4,652,811V 

:  I.I  t'Isia     • 

4,767,('77 

4.96'I,I18| 

ilMti.il  Anirrli'A       ... 

.370,55(i 

622,115 

I'olambla    ■ 

610,182 

1,6.1.5,412 

S|a   Kli  1  iiliinles  Indo. 

11,H82,4,V5 

ll,8ri,'il| 

riiili 

5,0'11.243 

4,183,874 

1ljiiii.li  ilii.      .... 

^«,««1.71ll 
1«„>7N„367 

3,i.8h,(,33 

Pmi 

420,718 

795,8.50 

Ilnwli              .... 

25,220,7'.'i 

Miiirtilm  • 

.181,089 

l,t(,4,!N,7 

Mi'iii-o           .... 

7,.543,atl5 

is  199, S(  8, 

thin  1  and  A  nam  • 

t,4.1i.,l5  5 

3,098,1178 

(iiiKliiiiain  rtnil  Colnmhln     ■ 

1,275,413 

1,989,212 

{  Hntt.li,  Ac.  Ilhiilinilan 

21,'',16,o'l7 

.34,1,56.5.18 

I'cru  and  lli'ilvia 

1. 473,(819 

1,67(',l.17 

Ftoicli  illllii 

,V.3,H.,6 

.3,511,104 
16,1.14,257 

(hill 

7.779,8»1 

l.3,l'25,V(8l 

[("url-in      • 

13,472,185 

I.a  I'l.ila         .... 

4,762,718 

5,781.1,33 

Minliiif|uf 

1.3,175,303 

15,428,532 

I'ii">il""l 

nlartlilipie     .           ,           .           , 

19,914,7117 

1|0,./(13,758 

liuitlt'll'lllW 

I»,li87,ll5 

M,61l,25» 

15,n68,4,VI 

15,655,1125 

Knn(h(liilsna       . 

I,'i88,35» 

3,11.5  l,.5.M 

H.iiirhnn          .... 

7.l70,4it) 

7,."i69,044 

Suptal       • 

M,    ('iirrf.    Mlmii-Inn, 

»,154,;51 

2,S'.8I,77I 

Shiiiu.iI           .... 

2,<H'.1,I93 

6.123, KM 

ami    tllr 

Krt'iiiii  Uulaiia 

2,67  ',162 

2,7.58,315 

fmicli  dilivKrs 

7.66 1, 'Ml« 

7,519,509 

SI.  I'leri'.,  Mlqueinn,  Newfound. 

1  lilltvhcrtt              ... 
Total  Imports 

2.3«,65!l 

,VI2,54<I 

lanil.Aic,     •          •          •          . 
Tolal  R<|MtH         • 

S,fil8A39 

»,4,37,74.1 

20,33.'' ■',2'28 

llH«,5«(.,27(i 

2U4,4<l7,67b 

412,573   'Si| 

^(II3IA^.'' 

1    (t(l5/i:5,3A» 

n«8,il5T,18(l 

!l<11,»84,7.5«l 

I,,,',  in  ti^lUnUj 


N  B  (iitirnil  iiimmirn;  a»  applied  to  Iniixirts,  means 
all  arllrU'i  linpiirliil  by  s"a  or  Ininl,  wlii'llirr  lur  i  ni- 
iimi|i|loii,  rc-i'xpurtatlun,iir  warrlmusliig.    •"■■rrinl  cum- 


tiirrii;  a»  npplird  to  l?n|nirt«,  mrnn*  siiih  Imported  ar. 
tli'l(">  (IS  hair  bri'ii  riiliTi'd  lit  I'lnitiiinptliiii  on  payniriit 
(i(  tho  viittunis'  diuics.    Ill  tbti  ewe  of  exports,  giiKriti 


B60  FRANCE. 

eommrrce  Incluilci  all  exported  nrticlcs,  without  regard 
to  their  origin  ;  wl)ile  spfcial  commerce  includes  those 
articles  only  thnt  are  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  manufac- 
tures of  France. 
Account  nf  the  Mercnntile  Marine  of  France  In  1880, 
1835,  and  1838. 


Tonnnge. 


Shtpt  of  8(X)  tonn  anil  unwanl!i 
7(11)  to  800  loni 

GdO  — -on 

S(HI_6(K) 
40n_,VIO 
SKI -400 
IMIO  —  3<K)  toni 

100  —  aoo 

tk)— 1(10 

,10-  no 
30  and  under 

Total 


1836. 


SMpi. 

Shift. 

t 

I 

6 

« 

.1 

k 

14 

It 

.^s 

68 

mi 

«1.1 

.vs 

S7i 

1,1  IS 

I.ISI 

1A'>6 

1,477 

1,1(11 

1,014 

0,'MS 

lli,634 

1838. 


Ship 
I 

i 

« 

It 

48 
171 

r>c,H 

1,.1I0 
l,.tt6 
I.!i43 

10,73i 


14,8.M 


ia,'it» 


l»,(il7 


MHrieai  Sytlem,lVeiphti  an  f  Almfiirvr,  iVr — Hy  alaw  of  the  French 
National  Assembly  in  179.'i,  a  uniform  svstcm  of  weights  and  mea. 
iures  was  intriNluced,  all  measures  tHfinv  derived  by  thederitnal  mul- 
tipiication  or  division  of  the  inHrr,  whlcii  is  vqua}  to  tile  lo-miltionth 
part  of  the  distance  Iwtween  the  equator  and  thepote.  A  ccortting  to 
Ihiji  data,  the  measures  of  leuKtb  arc— 
Th*  Mi:Um«lre 
Centitnetre 


I)(vim6tre 
Metre  • 
I>eram*tre 
Ilectomc'tre 
Kilometre 
M>riametre 
In  like  manner,  the  are  (100  sq 


O0.in  inch  Engl. 
0-.1!)l       ilo. 
3'.)37       ilo. 
.1ft.  3-371  in. 
M  ft.  U-7  in. 
lO'J  vds.  I  ft.  1  In. 
lilU.v'i.l.l  yds. 
lllU36-3,1lf  yds. 
metres,  or  about  l-lOlh  part  of  nn 


Knir.  nrre)  is  multiplied  into  the  he<-t.ire  ('^'171  acres),  \c.':  the  litre 
(a  cubic  (lei'inielre,   and  iV/m  of  a  gallon,  or  a  little  more  tti.m  a 

fiuan  UnfT.)  into  the  hectolitre  (V'H3S  bushels),  Sec. ;  and  thetrramme 
l>'0.V).1  or  an  oz.  iToinl.)  into  the  kilogramme  ('^  'itXi  tlM.  avoird.), 
and  other  weiffhts. 

Hut,  besides  (he  foregoinK.  the  ancient  French  measures  are  still  in 
uie:  as  the  inch  (njual  to  lIKili  Knu  iii.h  the  fmit  (1  0.  0-7S9  in. 
Knr.h  auiieil'3  Kng-yds.);  toise  ((ift.  1*73"'  in.  Kna.);  the  league 
of  i.OOi)  tolsesd!  miles  743  yds.);  the  leARtlL' of  V.'i  to  thedefrve  (<  m. 
1310  yds.),  5tr.     'I'he  ariwiit  is  e<)Uivnlent  tn  I  -043  Kn^.  acres. 

The  French  imund  is  eqiwl  to  1-080  Uis.  avoird. ;  the  inuid  ■=  I'ltl 
hhdi. ;  the  boliseau  =sO'.V>'J  bushels ;  and  the  seticr  s  4'4,1(l  liuthels. 
AfoMry.  —  Accounts  are  ke|it  in  fVancs,  a  silver  coin  worth  *Jt''.td. 
Kuff.,  which  Is  divided  into  10  d^iincs  and  100  centimes.  Thf 
par  of  eichangc  with  England  ii  very  near  V5  firanct  {ler  iiound 
iterling. 

lloarli,  C-nnl»,  ,»c —  The  aggrpir.tte  length  rif  the 
fiiniicr  throughout  I'r.tncp,  nt  the  hcgiiining  of  18;)7,  wa4 
Bbout  i-l,XH>  m.  Th(>  roails  are  divldod  into  royal, 
tlt'piirtinentai,  and  cominunnl ;  tholr  expenses  hcing  re- 
•|ifK?tlvi'l)  tlefrayed  by  the  government,  and  thf  ileps. 
or  communes  to  which  they  lielong.  The  rovnl  roails 
li.ive  a  united  extent  of  ahoiil  '.^1,1;).^  ni.,  of  which 
about  (me  eleventh  part  is  paved,  and  tli(^  rest  in.ic.td- 
amised,  or  constructed  in  the  ordiiiiiry  inanm'r.  They 
are  commonly  well  made,  anil  very  dlr('('t ;  their  ceistriir. 
tion  .mil  repair,  as  wtill  as  those  of  the  departmental 
roads,  heliig  imiler  the  superintendence  of  the  central 
hoard  of  bridges  and  public  ways,  tvliirb  has  a  head  en- 
glni'iT  established  in  each  dep.  The  rominim.il  roads, 
which  are  subject  to  no  such  control,  are  mostly  in  a  de- 
plorable state,  and  are  olten  impracticable  lor  carriages. 
As  yet  no  railroads  of  luiy  great  length  have  been  laid 
dow  n  in  France  ;  tlie  principal  are  thnse  iH-tween  I'aris 
and  .St.  (ierii;alii,  and  from  St.  I'tieime  to  l.vons. 

The  entire  length  of  the  CMinniimlcaiiiMis  by  means 
of  navigable  rivers  and  caiia^  w.is  lit  |x.'l7  estlinated 
at  T.HWi  m.,  of  which  cxteiil  nearly  Nve  seviiitlis  wete 
roiitrlbuli'd  by  the  former.  There  were  then  71  navi- 
gable ciuutls  complete  ;  10  more  were  in  process  itf  cmi- 
striii  lion  ;  and  14  others  were  prnjirted.  Tin' iirlnclpal 
•■xistlug  are  as  follows  :  — the  (anal  riu  Midi,  or  the 
l,angiiiMl(H'  Canid,  which  runs  from  Ciile  to  Toulouse, 
where  It  joins  the  Carontu',  and  tliiis  Kninects  the  Medl- 
ti-rranean  Willi  the  Atlantic;  the  Canal  of  Charnllals. 
or  ilH  Cfnirf.  c  iiutects  the  l.niie  with  the  Siii'me  ;  the 
t'anal  of  the  Kliine  and  Ithonr  (ilii  Munsn'iir)  fnrnis 
a  communlcmiiin  bi'tween  tliose  rivers  by  cnonecting  the 
SaOtie  with  the  Dniil.s,  niid  the  latter  with  tlie  ill,  n  tri- 
butary of  the  Hhliie  ;  the  Canal  of  lliirgundy  C(ninects 
the  .Saftne  with  the  Yonne,  and  cnnseipiciitlv  tlic  .Seine 
with  the  riione  and  llhlne  ;  tlie  Can  il  of  Hrl.ire.  and 
that  of  Orleans,  unite  thi'  Loire  uilli  tlie  l.oing,  a  Irlliii- 
liry  [if  the  Seine  ;  that  of  .St.  (Jiiemin  i.inneits  tlie  Ks. 
cant  K.ili  the  Olse  ;  that  r.t  nrlllanv,  the  In.igest  of  all. 
living  iipwardi  of  Xld  m.  in  length,  runs  bctueen  Nantes 
and  llrest.  Those  of  Herri,  Aribtiins,  the  llle  ^1 
ltji!ii"e,  Nlvernais  ti*»twi'en  the  Loire  and  Vonne, 
d'Oiircq,  which  supplies  I'aris  »itli  water,  and  Som'iiv, 
are  the  other'  "sost  worthy  of  nnllce  It  tiuv  Im'  nien- 
lloiied,  that  the  i  al  and  ilepartini'iital  ro.ids  ari'  i  .ir- 
lliol.  rxrbuire  of  oth  's,  by  a5  Inni  br'dges  over  rivirs 
and  rannis,  all  nf  w'li  h,  eacepling  two  in  I'aris,  have 
lieen  cotistrocled  tliir.  la'i'i,  {ilfflnitl  '/'k^/cs,-  //m^m, 
I'h  uil  'I''  III  ««  rtii  .*fi>i  /.    I 

Tkf  Iliifi'miifHl,  at  ri  /ulaled  by  the  Ch  irter.  renin- 

<1«IM  In  ItiSO,  U  •  Uml>  >!  invuarch/,  licrcdllnry  In  Ihe 
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I  male  line  only,  with  legislative  bodies  similar  to  »!,„.- 
that  exist  in  this  country,  cwept  that  the  neera»„  f? 
Frai.ce  is  not  hereditary,  and  that  the  peer.  1?L  ?^ '" 
parat  ively  destitute  of  fortune  and  inBuence  The  vT' 
is  the  head  of  the  state;  his  person  is  inviolatih.  h* 
miniiters  alone  being  responsible.  He  exercises' ti. 
whol.i  executive  power;  declares  war,  and  makes  neae^ 
and  t  reatics,  nominates  the  peers,  the  judges,  and  all  oth.! 
officers  under  the  government,  and  particinates  in  .h 
legislative  power  with  the  two  chambers.  ° 

fhe  Chamber  of  Peers  consists  of  the  princes  of  th 
blood,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  members  noraimteH 
for  life  from  amongst  certain  specified  classes  of  ih» 
pop.,  and  who  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  nf 
their  nomination.  Peers  may  enter  the  chamber  at  M 
and  have  a  vote  at  30  years  of  age.  The  chamber  has  ai? ' 
thorlty  as  a  high  court  of  justice  in  cases  of  high  treas™ 
and  other  state  offences.  No  peer  can  be  arrested  h  ,t 
by  a  warrant  from  the  chamber,  or  is  amenable  to  an„ 
other  criminal  tribunal.  '"  ""' 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  4.W  mem 
hers  elected  by  as  many  electoral  colleges  for  ."i  veu 
The  qualiHoation  for  a  deputy  is,  that  he  be  3(1  veiir's  ,,f 
age,  and  nay  direct  taxei  to  the  amount  of  5(KI  IVinc 
a  year,    hlectors  must  be  Z.")  years  of  age,  and  pay  dL,,f 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  200  francs  a  vear.     The  luimlii.r 
of  electoral  colleges  varies  in  the  different  dons  aiiorVi 
ing  to  their  pop.      The  total   number  of  electors  ii 
France,  which  in  1831-32  was  168,7(0,  \,nd  liureascrl 
1838-39  to  \iJ7.rm,  being  about  1  in  172  of  the  whiiu'  ,„ 

A  sort  of  system  of  secret  voting  is  adiiptcil  in  t|L 
elt^ction  of  deputies.  Klectors  write  the  names  of  tlie 
candidates  fur  wlioiii  they  vote  on  slips  of  p.iper,  wliiih 
lliey  throw  into  a  box  or  urn.  These'  slips  lieiii(<  talvoi 
out,  and  counted  by  the  scrutineers,  the  nninlier  el  votes 
given  to  each  candidate  Is  ascertained,  and  priitlainiiil- 
the  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  n.imes  are  written  lifliw 
fortliwith  committed  to  tli«  Hames.  Tlie  slricti.t 
secrecy  it  enjoined  on  the  scrutineers,  who 
themselves  chosen  by  the  electors ;  and  if  the v 
no  information,  it  is  impossible  to  leani  how  an  ('leci, 
votes,  should  he  wish  to  conceal  it.  ('inisiilcrinc  tli|. 
small  number  of  electors  in  France,  the  .ast  amiiiint  of 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  government,  and  the illoris 
tli.it  have  frequently  been  made  to  previyl  on  Hi;.,,, ,,, 
support  inpopular  candidates,  tliey  li,;\e,  on  man 
occasions,  manifested  extraordinary  indepiinlinio _j 
result  asciilialile  in  part  to  the  mode  of  llicir  votinii 
but  far  more,  we  lielieve,  to  their  being,  speaking  dm,"! 
rally,  In  cnmrnrtalile  circumstances,  or  cninpaniiiniy 
IndepeniUni  I'he  deputies  ret  eive  no  salary,  ami  ii' 
accepting  any  salaried  public  eiiiplnvment,  must  rcim 
their  seats,  but  liny  may  be  rc-elcctcd  by  their  iirc 
villus  or  any  ntlier  cunslilneney. 

The  slltiiijis  iif  llie  Chainl>er  are  pitblle.  lint  prnvilcj 
fi  members  concur  in  the  demand,  it  inav  lie  formeit  Into 
a  sei  ret  committee,  .nnd  strangers  be  eselddcil ;  hut  ilii, 
privilege  is  rarely  insisted  upon,  and,  it  Is  saiil,  iimr 
abiiied.  The  presi  nee  of  2  JO  inems  ,  or  hall  the  iiicni. 
hers,  jihis  one.  Is  reiinireil  to  enable  the  chamber  t.i 
deliberate.  It  usually  assembles  at  from  VI  u, 
o'eliiik.  and  separates  at  froiii  .'i  to  (,,  I'lie  nariinilir 
clauses  of  a  law  are  voted  upmly  a.s  in  I'.nglaiid,  lint 
the  nis^mhlf  Is  voted  by  hiiH<il  ;  the  ni/i-i  lieim  imn. 
cal<>d  by  hliite,  and  Ihe  iiiict  by  black  balls,  tlinmn  int. > 
an  urn.  Heine  it  la  comparatively  diHiiiilt  in  rraiiir 
to  iiredlet  the  f.ite  of  any  law  as  to  » liicli  pnlillc  o|'iiiii>a 
is  ilitiile.l  ;  the  deputies  being  able  to  vole  ,iiruriliii)(  ti 
their  own  ■elitiinenls  with  respei  t  to  it,  anil  nut  In  in.'. 
as  in  I'.ngl.iiiil.  liirced  to  vuti-  with  their  pi :'y.  ||  [•', 
Imwever.  ililHnilt  to  say  which  tilan  Is  best  ll|b'.|  in 
promote  the  piiblii'  inlercsls.  Slinnld  the  (  liain  l>' 
dissolved  bv  the  king,  he  Is  boond  to  cnnm' c  a  iiiw 
Chaiiibcr  within  lliiee  ninnths. 

The  discussion  iiiion  the  crmV/iWi  or  liriijit  of  ,1  law, 
Is  not  carried  on  In  the  (haniber  of  ileimtii's  as  in 
the  11.  of  C,  ;  bir  the  iiiembers  who  liilinil  In  nyfA  in 
favour  of  and  against  the  I  iiv,  insrrlbe  tlielr  iiainit  in  a 
list,  and  being  called  upon  by  the  I'reslileiit,  or  .Spiiilor. 
deliver  their  opinions  troni  the  trlbiini',  a  place  priiiil''.l 
fur  lliein.  In  the  order  In  wlilcli  they  are  I'lini.liil,     llni 

has  led  to  the  pr.ieti if  ilcliverlng  long  written  ilir. 

torical  baraiignes  ;  wliielt,  however,  are  liei-niniiitj  nn. 
piipiil.ir,  I'll!'  discussiiin  on  the  1  hpiscs  of  a  law  Is  isninl 
on  as  in  the  11,  of  C. 

Ili.tli  (■bainbers  enjoy  like  privileges;  either,  or  tin? 
siiven  Ign,  mat  prnposi'  a  law,  lint  rustnm  grnerally  nni' 
redes  the  Initl.Kite  to  the  Cli.iniber  nf  I'l  1  is,  mi'ill  .' 
in  the  case  of  money  bills,  whnli  must  in  Vtainr,  m 
In  I'ligland,  originiile  with  the  Uepniies.  I'hii  I'luU'rt 
Is  voted  yearly,  FIther  <  liainlier  has  power  ti  1  i' 
iH'fore  it  the  author  of  any  oirenslie  piibllMlinn  ri- 
Hitting  on  II,  or  any  of  its  nicnilHis,  and  to  t*>ii 
piinlshmei  I    according  to  law       In  the  rase  nf  an  Im- 

Iieai  bnii'llt  nf  minlslels,  theV  are   ;lii-t|seil  by  the  t'.H'i,' 
>er  'it  llciiiilies.  4111!  jiiiliieil  by  tlii'  <  h.niiliir  ol  I'l  r. 
The  mitllitry  li  divided  iiilv  d  dep.irlineiiti.    Stif 
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ministers  arc  those  of  justice  and  rellRlon— Foreign 
iiTiirs  — War  — Marine  and  Colonics  —  the  Interior  — 
rmnmerce  and  Public  Works  —  Public  Instruction  — 
nd  Finance.  The  ministers  are  assisted  by  a  Council 
f  State  (Conseil  d'Etat),  the  members  of  which,  as 
well  us  the  ministers,  are  appointed  and  dismissed  at 
the  vileasnre  of  the  king. 

"11  e  Sfi  dcps.  of  France  are  subdivided  into  3fi3  arron- 
li  sements,  and  these  again  into  2,H3'1  cantons,  and  37,234 
Umiiniines.  l^ach  dcp.  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  with  a 
■Zrv  varying  from  10,000  to  40,000  fr.  a  year,  except  in 
he  den  Seine,  where  the  salary  of  the  prefect  is  100,000 
fr  (4  000/. )-  Each  arrond.  Is  superintended  by  a  sub- 
nrefect  with  a  salary  of  4,000  fr.  a  year  ;  and  each  com- 
mune by  a  mayor  and  other  magistrates,  whose  services 
arc  uratuitous.  The  prefect  is  assisted  by  the  council- 
lencral  of  the  dep.,  which  consists  of  a  member  from 
fach  canton,  and  meets  once  a  year :  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
internal  administration  of  the  dep.,  as  the  distribution 

.■  taxation,  &c.,  is  undertaken  by  this  council.  The 
lub  prefects  and  mayors  are  also  aided  by  councils 
elected  liy  the  citizens.  All  the  mayors  are  nominated 
bv  the  king  or  the  prefect ;  but  the  communes  have 
certain  rights  and  privileges  of  tbeir  own,  which  cannot 
he  interfered  with  by  the  state,  thoiigli  the  latter  has 
nrrfect  command  over  the  administration  of  the  dejis. 

"'^'jatlicf.  —  The  administration  of  justice  in  France,  pre. 
viously  to  the  revolution,  was,  in  the  last  degree,  partial 
ind  corrupt.  Justice,  in  fact,  was,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  openly  bought  and  sold  ;  and  a  poor  man  without 
noiierful  protectors  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  any 
case  I'll''  in.ititiition  of  juries  was  unknown  ;  and  the 
criminal  was.  if  possible,  in  a  still  more  vicious  and  de. 
traded  state  than  the  civil  law.  Happily,  however,  these 
ihhigs  are  now  matter  of  history.  The  rovolulion  swept 
elV  eiery  vestige  of  the  old  system  of  jurisprudence,  and 
of  the  endless  and  tiugrant  abuses  that  had  grown  up 
iiiiJer  it.  The  present  civil  and  criminal  law  of  France 
li.is  lieen  embodied  in  codes  drawn  up,  under  the  auspices 
oi'  Napoleon,  with  singular  perspicuity  and  brevity  ;  and 
ii  Imnestly  and  impartially  administered. 

The  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  are  of  C  kiiids,  as 
Mliitts:  — Simple  police  courts,  tribunals  of  justices 
III'  the  peace,  courts  of  original  or  primary  jurisdiction 
{iiiliunaui  lie  pnniiiii'  iustimcf),  royal  courts,  courts 
„i  assue,  and  the  court  of  cassation.  Tlie  extra- 
iiiJinary  tribunals  are  — citizen's  lieiulies,  called  cmi- 
yils  itfi  prutl  hummfs,  tribunals  of  I'dinnierce  (the  cuuf 
„,iCoiiii>li's).  courts  martial,  university  and  other  spe- 
fid  colitis,  anil  the  chanil)ers  of  ^lee^8  and  deputies. 
hi  each  eomniuiie  there  is  a  police  court  iu  whiih 
the  mayor  presides ;  and  in  every  canton  there  is  at 
|,;ist  oiie  justice  of  the  peace,  ap))ointed  by  the  king, 
Hith  [lower  to  il  'cide  ill  civil  causes  under  the  value  of 
li«i  irancs ;  ?iis  decisions  in  those  under  M  friuics  bidng 
ulihint  iippe.d.  There  is  in  each  arrond.  a  court  of 
original  jurisillctlon  to  decide  without  appeal  in  causes 
ii'il  above  the  value  of  l,OfKl  Ir.,  as  well  a.s  appeals  from 
Ihoilmple  police  courts.  I'bese  arc  coiniiosed  of  from 
3 10  ii  judges,  appointed  by  the  king.  I  be  number  of 
■iival  court- is '27  i  they  are  cftalillslied  In  the  principal 
riiies  and  towns,  and  have  jurisdieliiui  tbrougliout  a  ter- 
rii'.ry  Including  variously  from  1  to  7  deps.  They  are 
ciimiiosed  of  a  president,  several  vife-pre>liieiits,  scnne 
li'lial  fiinclioiiaries,  and  from  20  to  (id  eoiiiisellnrs;  tbey 
m  ahiiiist  e'silnslvely  courts  of  appeal  Irmii  the  lust- 
inpiitloneil  cmirli.  and  the  tribunals  id  iiniiiniree.  I'lie 
f'lurls  of  assize  are  temporary  tribunals  wbleli  take  cig- 
nij,ince  of  erimiiial  cases  ;  one  Is  bi'ldeii  at  crtain 
I'lrliidt  ill  e.acli  ilep.  In  these,  trial  by  jury  Is  aduiited  : 
llic  jnrli '  are  composed  of  12  i  lli/eiii  above  30  yi'ars  of 
jge,  am.  either  taxed  directly  to  the  ainoiiiit  of '20(1  fr. 
yc.irly,  or  iHdoiigIng  to  cei  tain  professi'Mis.  There  are 
il  Jiidiiet  one  of  uboin  is  a  ci'iinsellor  lielo  igiiig  to  a 
tcijal  ciiiirt.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  are  coin- 
mi'iily  without  appeal  ;  and  can  only  be  nniiiilleil  by  the 
iiiiirl  of  ca>i.atlon  on  the  plea  of  infiirni.tlitv.  (.</ii'»ck 
suiitl.)  I'lie  lavt-imined  tribuii.o  is  n  siiiMrinr  court  of 
ii|i|ii',d  In  IioIImIviI  and  iriniinal  can'H.  It  is  (oiii)iiueil 
iifl'inieinbi-rs  (ineliuling  «  lirsf  presiileiil  and  3  others ). 
«|'|iiilnled  f'lr  life  by  the  i  liig.  V.ach  member  must  be 
al  least  :10  years  of 'age,  .-mil  lia\e«legal  diploma;  hut 
nil  member  may  practise  In  tb-  leitul  prolcssnm,  or  excr- 
tiw  nay  public  |i  icllon,  liiit  •iiili  as  may  be  eonnecttd 


null  hit  duty  ''  .  •lie  court.  The  court  of  cassation  Is 
iiiilili'd  Into  3  ii'iiarate  chambers  of  l,'i  members  and  a 
I'li'iident  each  It  may  siisj'i'iiil  the  Iniictioiis  of  any 
mlsirdinide  Jielges,  and  niiiiiiion  lliriii  belon-  the 
hiiiiitler  of  jU'tUe  to  iiiisuer  lor  lliilr  ilecUioiis  .  and 
h<  llie  higher*  and  most  absolnle  aiilhorlly  In  all  judl- 
II il  malleri. 

fhernHi'i  i  mmplei  l«  eslabb  bed  In  audit  and  ex- 
siinne  all  a  oiiiils  loiinecleil  Willi  the  public  leveiine 
ainlelipcndltiiri'.  It  rank<  li'.iiieiliiiti'l>  allir  the  court 
I'l  ruaallon,  and  Is  organUe,!  In  a  sliinl.n  iiiaiiiipr. 
llic  niiiftla  lii'i  prtt4'hitmm(t  and  Irtbuiiuli  of  com- 


merce are  established  in  the  principal  maniiracturing 
and  commercial  towns,  beiijg  composed  chiefly  of  com- 
mercial men.  The  former  tribunals  determine  disputes 
between  the  manuliicturers  and  the  workmen  employed 
by  them ;  the  latter  decide  in  cases  to  the  value  of  1 ,000  fr  , 
but  do  not  themselves  see  their  dccitions  enforced.  (Al- 
manac yalionai,  ^c.) 

According  to  the  reports  which  have  been  annually 
published  since  182,'i,  by  the  minister  of  justice,  the 
yearly  average  of  heavy  crimes  committed  in  France  for 
the  whole  of  that  period  has  amounted  to  about  7,200,— 
1,900  against  the  person,  and  .l.sno  against  property. 
Female  criminals  compose  about  l-,5tli  of  the  whole. 
Crimes  against  the  person  are  most  common  in  the 
deps.  of  the  centre  and  S.  of  France  ;  their  nnniber  is 
greatest  in  Corsica.  Crimes  against  property  abound 
most  in  the  N . :  in  the  dep,  Scini-,  one  occurs  annually 
for  every  1,3G8  of  the  pop.  In  both  categories  Creuse  i« 
the  dep.  in  which  there  are  the  least  crimes  ;  those 
against  the  person  being  only  as  I  to  37,014  of  the  pup., 
and  those  against  the  property  as  1  to  20,23!). 

The  prisons  are  divided  into  the  S  classes,  of  niaisoni 
d'arrel,  for  detention  during  a  period  less  *han  a  year; 
muisons  dejutlice,  one  in  thc^'ap.  of  each  dcp.  for  Im- 
prisonment for  a  longer  term  ;  central  prisons,  of  which 
there  are  20,  containing,  in  IHtiO,  17,5ti0  persons ;  bagnes 
3,  at  llrest,  Itocliefurt,  and  Toulon,  in  which  there  «re 
about  7,000  criminals,  the  united  cost  of  the  l.itter  esta- 
blishments being  about  2,l7fi,.')(lO  fr.  a  year;  and  dipots 
de  tiiciulicile,  of  which  tlicre  are  .'>.  it  is  estimated  tliiit 
there  are  annually  about  3H,l)00  Individuals  under  con- 
iinement,  or  the  surveillance  of  the  jollce.  (Sce//«co, 
p.R3.) 

/fi7/fiion.  — Religious  toleration  exists  in  a  widely 
extended  degree.  "  Cliaruii,"  says  the  Charter,  " /iio- 
/fsse  sa  religion  avec  une  I'gale  liherli',  el  ohiient  pour 
son culte  la  viitnie  prolfction,"  Hence,  when  it  Is  said 
that  the  Kom.  Catbidic  is  the  ihiminant  religion  in 
France,  alt  that  is  meant  is  that  it  is  the  religion  of 
the  greatest  miniber  of  the  population.  The  pastori 
of  other  sects,  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government  as  well  ns  those  of  the 
Itoin.  Catholic  cliurcli.  Since  the  Kevoliitlon  of  17H9, 
the  inlluence  of  the  Papal  power  has  declined  more 
in  France  than  in  any  otiier  Hoin.  Catholic  country; 
and  not  only  have  the  Hum.  Catholic  clergy  greatly 
diminislied  in  point  of  numbers  and  inlluence,  but  se- 
veral sects  have  latterly  arisen,  who,  while  tliey  hold 
the  Koin.  Catliolic  doctrines,  repudiate  the  authority  of 
the  I'lijie.  Helore  17H'J,  there  were  in  France  IH  aicli- 
bi>ho|is,  lOH  bishops,  and  a  nuinlier  of  inferior  flergy, 
amoiinling  in  all  to  upwards  of  4ii<l,(luo  individuals, 
who  among  tbeni  swallowed  up  lls.niio.iMai  fr.  a  year 
of  revenue  !  There  are  now  14  archbishops,  tnoso 
of  Paris,  Lyons,  llonen.  Sens.  Hlicims,  Toini, 
llourges.  Albi.  llordeaux,  Aueh,  Toulouse,  Alx,  lle- 
sani,-ou,  and  Avignon  ;  f;ii  liisbo|is,  and  about  4U,(I0U 
suliordlnate  clergynien ;  and  the  total  expense  of  the 
Kom.  (ath.  church,  seminarii's,  *c.,  is  about  34,000,000 
fr.,  or  1  fr.  a  year  per  bead  lor  i-nch  individual  of  the 
pop.  M.  de  St  1  argeau,  in  his  Ap,ri;u  Slalisli./iie,  esti- 
mates the  nunibei  of  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  at 
.■>,(KlO,(io(i ;  but  the  i:ur!/cl.ri,-s(liiisdu  .VoHrfc  estiiiiatci 
ilie  whole  of  the  dissenters  at  only  ';i,lllO,(KH).  The  Lu- 
therans, who  live  principally  In  the  Ithenisli  and  N.  dejis., 
have  2'iK  church  pastors,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
directory  at  Sirasboin  g,  w  here  their  eliief  tlieologienl  se- 
n.inary  is  sitoati  d,  'Uie  Calvinists  mostly  inlialiit  the  S, 
deps,  ;  ihi'y  have  .'Vl.'i  jMstors,  ami  a  chief  seminary  nt 
Monta.ili.an.  The  Jews  are  eslininted  at  (iO.COO  ;  tliey  are 
luiiiid  principally  in  the  larur  towns  of  the  F.  and  .S , 
and  have  liii  synagngues.  'I  here  are  some  Anabaptists 
iu  the  Vosges,  \c.,  and  .Moravlaiis  In  the  d6p.  du  Nord, 
but  they  are  few, 

I'tihlii  liislrueliiiii.  —■'i'hc  proportion  of  Indlvldiiali 
receiving  eilucalion  In  tlie  whole  poji.  was  in  l^'^o  ertl- 
mated  at  I  In  'J7,  and  iu  1n.'III  at  1  In  20;  It  Is  now  .ibout 
I  in  12*  At  the  end  nf  |N37llie  !>d,il  number  of  •ehools, 
public  and  private,  throughout  France,  w,is  Aa,U'2li; 
:i',l,.'i(l4  for  boys,  and  M,41ii  bir  girls.  Tl;  ''imbcr  of 
pupils  at  the  same  ;ierlod  was  2,li.M),lli  0  j  l,h,u,»47  lioys, 
and  I ,(i!lN,ii4'''i  girls  Inslnntion  Is  firlniary,  sicoiid'uy, 
or  superior.  To  ail'nrd  the  lirst,  every  ((immune  ii 
olill}ted  liy  law  to  siipeort  at  least  one  primary  schoid, 
either  ol  Its  own,  or  In  conjunction  witli  neighlHiU'lng 
iiiminunes.  In  IM'.m.i,  l4,'/:tli  communes  were  wiihoiit 
|irliiiary  sdn'ols  ;  but  In  1X37  this  number  was  teiliieid 
to  .'i,ri<:7  :  the  want  of  selinnU  was  eliielly  i  xpirieiuiU 
in  the  H  and  \V,  dep.  Heading,  writing,  the  French 
Uiiguage.  the  lirst  rules  of  Hrillimetic,  weights  and  men- 
siins,  tile  llrst  line*  ol  geography,  and  history  and  draw- 
Inil,  are  the  |irincl|ial  braiielies  of  education  In  thetj 
•eliools     they  are  all'imled  gratuitously.     Uut   beiidut 


•  (If  300.:i7(l  V'liO'i!  men  ,,iuli('ll.l<,.f  ihiiw  llnl'lr  In  ri<n<rrl|itlen 
In  I1VV  1  '0.o:i^i"iil'l  K'.iil  mil  virrlti',  II.U^i  iiailil  >tlli'  .itimr.  and 
^'..'oi ,  Mfiie  tliMitiiiecr  ill  iniirucUMiii  iht  >tal»  (if  cdueMlui  ta 
H,73li  cuuld  iwl  Iw  OKiitiklttvU, 
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the  communnl  schools,  since  1833  infant  schools  have 
been  established  for  the  children  of  the  poor  from  7  to 
10  years  of  avc,  ns  well  as  schools  for  adults.  There 
were  1,856  of  the  latter  schools  in  1837,  attended  by  39,000 
working  men,  and  the  cost  of  which  was  about  3,100/. 
a  year ;  the  Instruction  In  them  is  the  same  as  in  the 
communal  primary  schools.  There  are  normal  schools 
for  the  education  of  primary  tcichers,  the  course  of 
■tudy  and  practice  in  which  lasts  2  years.  Secondary 
instruction  is  supplied  by  320  communal  colleges,  29 
royal  colleges,  and  about  1,150  private  academies,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  university,  to  which  they  pay 
a  fee  of  a  per  ci'nt.  of  tlic  sum  received  with  eacli  pupil. 
There  are  26  academies  for  superior  Instruction,  one  in 
each  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  tlicre  Is  a  royal  court 
of  justice,  excepting  Ajaccio.  Kach  of  these  academies  is 
governed  by  a  rector,  and  has  2  inspectors,  who  visit  in 
til!  II  .11  the  schools,  both  private  ann  public,  within  their 
separate  jurisdictions.  The  faculties  of  these  academies 
are  empowered  to  grant  the  degrees  of  doctor,  licentiate, 
ami  baciielor.  There  is  In  I'lris  an  irutt'  normatf, 
or  academy  for  the  education  of  professors  for  the  col- 
leges  lliroughoiit  the  kingdom,  the  institution  of  which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service.  Tlie  whole  of  the  fore- 
going establishments  constitute  the  university  of 
France,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  -uiil  a  council  of  9  members ;  under 
wliose  authority  12  insiiectors-gencral  visit  a\\  parts  of 
France,  to  ascertain  tlie  state  of  education.  Tliere 
are  some  establishments,  however,  wliich  are  beyond 
tiu"  jurisdiction  of  tlie  university.  .Such  are  tlie  t'olloge 
of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  tlie  Eaili' 
ties  Charles,  School  of  Oriental  Languagi's,  &.C.,  the 
French  Institute,  which  grants  rewards  for  literary  and 
scientillc  merit,  and  an  ahiiiid.ance  of  societies  of  al! 
kinds  for  the  advancement  of  knowlcilge.  'I'hi;  College 
of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I.  in  1530,  enjou  a, 
high  celebrity.  It  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
tiio  highest  liraiiclics  of  art  and  science  ;  none  of  its 
courses  of  iiistructinii  are  elemeiit.iry.  It  has  24  pro- 
fessors, entitled  lictetirs  du  rai.  The  2114  public  libra- 
ries in  the  deps.  are  saiil  to  contain  2,2.'t3,(KlO  vols. 
{F.myc.  (ten  Gens,  S,cA:  those  of  Faris  (,17  in  num- 
ber), in  addition  to  tlie  foregoing,  contain  I.STH.OiiO 
veils.  At  many  of  the  instilutioiis  in  the  caj) ,  lectures 
(in  every  branch  of  science  are  delivertsi  gratuitously  by 
prol'essiirs  of  ackiiowledged  iniiiience. 

PiMic  Chnrilahlr  and  other  Insliluliiins.—  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  l,K.5(l,(K)li  Indigent  persons, 
and  T'lCKKi  ah«i)liite  mendicants  in  I'r.ince.  Hotli  classes 
are  most  nnini'rnns  in  the  dep.  du  Nord,  where  there 
ari'  liiD.IKMl  individuals  lielonging  to  tiie  former,  and 
8,i«KI  to  the  l.itl.T.  The  hospitals,  ditfeient  asylums, 
and  linreaur  de  hieti/aisaner,  are  the  estalilishinents 
clili'lly  serving  for  their  relief  Their  funds  are  partly 
deiived  from  the  state,  and  partly  from  their  own 
laiiih'd  or  other  property,  endowments  and  donations  of 
individuals.  Tliere  were  in  IKII.'I,  |,32<.l  hospitals  and 
asylums  {hospieen).  Into  which,  during  that  year,  425,(1.19 
inviili.ls  wire  received  at  an  expense  of  4s,'sri.li97  I'r., 
and  <>,i75  bureaux  rie  hienjaisanre,  wliicli  gave  cither 
ill-door  or  out-door  relief  to  (i95,9.Ti  Individuals,  at  an 
expense  of  8,95<i,0.'16  fr.  There  are  several  lunatic 
asylums,  a  royal  institution,  and  a  royal  hospital  for  tlie 
blind  in  I'aris,  deaf  and  diniili  estahlishinents  at  I'aria 
and  liordeaux,  maternity  societies,  others  I'or  the  assist- 
ance of  prisoners,  the  sii k.  \c.,  and  a  vast  niiiiii.cr  of 
pliihiiithropir  sucietiei  of  all  kinds  dispersed  tlironglioiit 
the  riiiiiitry. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  fmnd- 
lliigs  to  tlie  total  1. umber  of  lilrtlis  Is  about  I  to  ,10. 
in  \*'H,  tiie  nnmlier  >>r  cliiidieii  In  tin-  ronndlliig 
liosnilHls  of  France  was  116.452:  Iroin  that  year  to 
It'll,  \Mi,'M  more  wiri'  adniilled.  making  a  lot.il  nf 
4VJ7,((|.  Of  |i||s  number.  1'.|K,.'i(I5  died,  7H,.5'.KI  were 
si-itleil  In  life  by  the  Institiitifins,  and  46,025  were  re- 
claimi-d  by  their  parents  or  others.  The  expenses  of 
the  foundling  hMspitals  for  the  above  10  years  anminited 
to  97.775,61:1  ft.  Ille.el-Vllaliie  had  the  fewest  finml- 
llngi ',  Yoniie  the  greatest  iiinnber.  (  f,'/ic(/c/.  *■»  f icni  </« 
Miinde.)  Ill  KCI  tliiTi' were  2H  "ii>n/«-i/<-pii'/f  (goverii- 
nient  pawnbroking  I'sl.thllshmenls)  lliroiiHhoiil  France. 
They  are  sitiiateil  in  tlii'  chl  f  towns  ;  some,  as  th.it  at 
Mcnitpeller.  lend  money  without  inti'rest  ;  while  that  of 
I'arls  rwelvi'i  an  inlereit  of  12  per  rent,  on  money 
mlv.niiced.  In  llaiiles  A'p-'s  tliere  are  some  slinlliir 
Instililtlons  for  the  iH'iiellt  of  the  agrici'llnrisis,  in  whli  ii 
the  pledget  vereivd  are  in  corn,  and  the  Interest  dm  Is 
|Mid  In  the  san'e  article. 

The  spirit  lit  moral  imprnvemrnt  Is  dally  (raining 
•Ireiiglh  ii  I'arln.  Insiiraiiee  against  tlie  ciisiialties  of 
life,  savings'  banks,  and  other  useful  or  pliilanlliroplc 
ln»litiit1oii».  are  idl  making  progre«»,  and  some- of  ili"m 

with  griMt   ra|)idlty.     According  to  oltlri.il  dm ici.ts. 

there  were,  in  .laiiiLtry.  ISIIM,  74''  uvlii.;"'  Iianks  in 
Fr.iiic.'.  of  which  45  had  l«eii  eslaliiished  in  the  pre. 
codliiD  yi'iir.     Tliesu  Inilitutlont  now  exist  In  almost 


all  the  86  departments.  The  number  of  denosltnr.  ,» 
the  end  of  1837  was  205,344,  the  amount  of  the  dennsi?. 
107,000,000  francs,  or  4,280,000/.  i  and  we  must  recoKj 
that  these  instltntiors  are  not  vet  seven  years  old  in  ih 
country.  Of  the  above  sum,  '2,040,000/.  was  in  the  lav 
in^s'  bank  of  Paris.  '" 

fhcre  are  several  institutions  for  mutual  assurance  • 
but  one  has  been  recently  established  upon  r  frr°\ 
scale,  under  the  title  of  Banque  Philantroptme  whl.ii 
from  Its  superior  solidity,  promlsel  to  be  proiMctivc  f 
great  beneiit.  Its  lending  object  Is,  to  supply  a  provi 
sion  for  children  on  their  reaching  a  certain  age  •  hi  i 
It  also  comprises  other  objects,  such  as  insurmw 
ag.iinst  the  conscription.  Already  I2,0(K)  families  nave 
insured  In  it,  and  the  subscriptions  amount  to  (ioo  (Jqo/ 
Ithas  l,.50O  agents  In  France,  Savoy,  and  Belgiiim.  ' 

Arincil  Force.  —  According  to  the  Aperfu  Slaliitiquf 
the  total  of  the  regular  troops  comprised,  in  ifcui' 
274,297  men,  distributed  as  follows :  _  '■ 


Offlcers. 


Infantry 

('.ivalrjr 

Artillery 

KtiKiniwn        -  • 

Kfuijiagea  Ittititaire* 

Veteran* 

Totals 
Gens-(i'arii]L« 

tJrand  Total   - 
Horses  lielonging  to  ttie  army 


7„').5.1 

l.Ut 

IIMI 
I.'J| 

ii.m" 


Men. 


!i»7,(Wf, 


Tol.il, 

iwi.dai  I 
.1s,illl 

4,lii7 

fi,i'.U(t 

2.W,'i|.j 


The  army  is  reiruited  by  an  .iimual  contingent  of 
•early  8(i,(K)0  men,  either  volunteers  or  conscripts,  iihovo 
VO  years  of  age.  The  conscripts  are  chosen  hy  hnllnt  fir 
a7"years'  term  of  service.  The  exemptions  from  service 
are,  natural  Inlirmity,  the  being  under  the  hei^'ht  of 
5  It,  I  4-5th  in.  (Fngl.),  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  or. 
plians.  the  only  son  of  a  widow  or  of  a  fhth  -r  blind  or  7(i 
years  of  age,  the  brother  of  a  soldier  living  or  dead,  .iiiil  err. 
tain  analogous  circumstances.  About  ll.oon  or  li,iiii(i(,f 
those  enlisted  annually  are  volunteers.  The  average  ni.t 
to  the  state  of  each  soldier  (olHcers  and  men)  is  r.ti. 
mated  by  Or,  liowring  at  2:1/.  IBs,  Hd.  Wiieii  not  In 
ai  tivc  service,  the  daily  pay  of  a  captain  of  fiisiliws  n 
equal  to  from  .'Is.  V/.  to  4,«,.5rf.,of  a  lieutenant  frnnijj.n/. 
to  ■is.9rf.,  of  a  corporal  (k/.,  and  of  a  private  Iljrf.  (Jn  tin: 
march,  the  pay  is  raised  at  least  one  third,  and  tlieairr. 
■ige  of  pay  and  rations  seems  to  be  about  5;rf.  a  ilay  to 
the  infantry  soldier.  OlBcers  are  far  more  generally  ym- 
nioted  from  the  ranks  than  in  I'.ngland:  and  liowoii. 
jectionable  soever  in  other  respects,  it  must  lie  adinllliil 
that  conscription  brings  into  the  army  a  hither  il:iss  if 
persniiB  as  common  soldiers,  tlian  if  it  were  wholly  r.ii<iil 
by  vih.intary  enlistment.  No  olHcer  can  be  proiiidicil  to  t 
superior  rank  without  having  served  4  years  ni  tlie 
rank  immediately  below.  Tlie  woninlcd,  \i\  h,iK'  ,i 
claim  to  pensions  of  retreat,  but  the  pensions  of  ,i  In  ii 
tenant-general,  cidmu'l,  captain,  and  private,  are  rcspnt. 
ively  no  more  than  16(1/.,  'MM.,  Ul.,  and  M/.  aye.ir, aliirMi 
years'  service,  increasing  l-2()lh,  however,  each  sihtM. 
Inn  year.  These  pensinns,  togcllier  with  those  for  »i. 
iloKs,  .'\c..  tlie  ball-pay  of  all  ranks,  and  otiier  teni|iur.:ry 
cxjienseH  of  the  army,  amount  to  I9H,(KI0/.  a  jcar. 

France  Is  dlvideil  into  20  military  divlsi.iiis;  rarh 
iiiidir  till,'  command  of  a  lleiiti'iiaiit-geiicrnl.  'I'lie  iMnlu 
of  lieutenant-general  Is  the  highest  in  llie  Frcmb  army. 
exrcpliiig  that  of  the  marshals,  of  wlioin  IIhtc  iifr 
now  II.  There  arc  IKl  fortresses,  citadels,  forts,  ami 
other  military  |iosts,  and  6  military  araenals  In  tli* 
coiintiy.  The  iirincipal  military  scimols  are,— IIhhimiI 
e  iglneera  and  artillery  at  Met/,  the  pr.ntic.il  niill.iry 
and  piilytechnli'  schools  at  I'aris,  th<'  sihonl  of  Miit. 
Cyr  .uid  I. a  Fli'ilie,  and  the  cavalry  sclioiil  of  Samiiiir. 
rile  lloyid  Hospital  for  Invalids,  together  iiilli  Iti 
briMi'li  at  Avignon  — an  eslahllsliincnt  similar  In  I  IhImi 
Cnllege  insllluled  by  I.ouls  XIV.,  maintains  ulnmt 'v'li 
old  siiidlcrs. 

Indi'pendent  of  the  foregoing  regular  troops,  tliirc  ii 
the  Nalioiiid  (iii.ini.  Tills  boily,  which  origliiati'il  lii<- 
miMllately  im  llii'  taking  of  ihe  nasllle  In  I7*i,  and  »M 
organised  In  thr  year  following,  conipnu's  all  llir  inalii 
po)i,  between  llie  ages  of  20  anil  (ill  years,  not  (lisi|in- 
lllled  bv  nator.d  intirmitli»,  liy  their  professions, or  ly 
holding' eertiilii  odires  niidi'r  the  state  In  KW,  tlic  Si- 
tioiuil  (iiianl  amoinUeil  to  5,72'.l,n.52  ini'n,  nf  ithum 
:i7Hl,'i(i6  wet  ■  liable  to  active  diilv,  and  l,!il7,iMiiformni 
a  rorpn  rie  re.ienv.  Its  total  clfccllve  force  vini.  tliin 
eslimali'il  at  about  2.INKI.IKI0  men.  being  to  tlie  liilal  jKip. 
as  11  to  I'KI,  Its  expense  Is  borne  Jointly  liy  the  xoviTii. 
nienl.  tin  ilepartini'iits,  the  i  (iinmnne-,  ind  the  cllUini 
themselves.  The  'late  expi'nse  Is  eslliiiali'd  al  iaM"M<ll 
IV.,  or  almul  the  same  us  llie  iiialntenKine  of  |i»i,lii»lr». 
gular  troops.  Tiie  legion  of  honour  Is  an  orilct  uliii'i. 
Ill  u  prailiiiil  point  of  vit-w.  iniiy  be  said  to  la  luillur;, 
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It  has  about  50,000  members  of  different  ranks.  ( Encycl. 
iesOensdu  Monde. ) 

Xflry. —According  to  an  ordinance  of  1st  Feb.  1837,  the 
naval  force  I'ur  the  peace  establishment  consists  of  40  ships 
of  the  line,  AU  frigates,  IHO  other  vessels  rigged  with  sails, 
of  regulated  rates,  and  40  steamers.  Une  half  of  the 
ships  of  the  line  and  steamers  must  be  launched ;  the 
other  half  remaining  on  the  stocks  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  extent  of  '22-24ths  of  preparation.  The  40  steam- 
ers and  the  IRO  sail-rigged  vessels  of  inferior  order  are  to 
be  kept  afloat. 

Tlic  vesdcis  afloat  in  1R41  are  to  be  thus  arranged, 
according  to  -he  budget  for  that  year :  — 

SaU-ripgtd  Vilitli. 

(  I  of  the  f  d  rale,  of  100  nins. 

n  u.     -r.i.„ii».J*''tlhe3drate,  of  gOiium. 

""■"""""""i^or.he-.O.r.t.l'Sffo"^- 

i  'I  of  the  Ut  rate,  60  Kuns. 

12  friKatca  *  •  |  A  of  ihe  'id  rate,  5^  Kuns. 

f  ^  of  Ihe  3d  rate,  4ti  guiu. 
fi  war  corvettett  of  from  tO  to  3V  ifvitu* 
4  .-Kvi&o  corvettefl  of  16  tjuni. 

13  bri|H  of  from  16  to  M  gunt. 
(i  Aviso  lirigs  of  10  gum. 

7  Kun  brigd  of  H  Koni. 

14  iialllotA,  cutterit,  Hcc.  of  from  6  to  8  guns. 
lli  llotilla  craft. 

S(i  war  veueli. 

VetitU  tff  Bunltn. 
f  10  corvette*  of  liurdcn,  or  &tore  shipi. 
L  4  gi  tiarrcs. 

Slfitmert. 
2  of  -  ■     4.^  horiie  power 

1  of  -  -    3m  — 

1    (iheVi'loce)    of'i'iU  — 

4  of  -  -    MO  — 

IS  of  -  lliO  - 

4  of  ■  •    IM  — 

1.10    Total  veuels. 

'I'jieie  are  to  he  added  to  these  130  vessels  kept  at  sea 
a  reserve  of  '24  vessels,  viz.,  8  disposable  in  ruaiistoad, 
anil  IK  in  commission  in  port.  The  composition  of  this 
reserve  is  to  bo  as  follows  :  — 

Eight  disposable  in  road  :  —2  ships  of  the  line  ;  3  fri. 
g  tei ;  I  war  corvette  ;  'i  bri^s. 

Sixteen  in  enininissioh  In  port: — ."i  lliips  of  the  line, 
and  7  frlnates  ;  1  vessel  of  inferior  rate ;  3  steamers. 

riic  effeetive  of  tlie  crews  required  for  the  130  vessels 
inactive  service  is  'iO,,t42  men,  and  for  the  reserve  1,£22, 
making  together  22,404  men. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  navy  and  naval  dep.artincnts,  for 
1S4I,  is  estimated  at  74,(ll.'),>"  0  Ir. 

In  IW.  there  were  2  .adinirnls,  8  vice  and  18  rc.-ir  ad- 
mirals, -m  eaptaliis,  and  1174  lieutenants  ;  the  p,ay  of  a 
vice-admiral  being  from  4,000  to  0,0(10  fr.,  of  the  captains 
friiin  l,.'i()0  to  3,(KK)  fr.,  of  the  lieutenants  800  to  1,000  Ir., 
ami  of  tlie  seamen  '2(KI  to  3(iO  fr.  a  year.  The  coasts  are 
divided  Into  .'i  marine  prefectures,  those  of  Cherbourg, 
Urest,  l.'Otient,  Uocheliirt,  .and  Toulon.  The  principal 
nwal  p.irts,  proceeding  N.  to  S.,  are  Uuiiklrk.  Calais, 
■(■lulogiie,  Havre.  Cherbourg,  St.  Malo,  Morlaix,  Hrcst, 
Sintes,  l.'Orient.  Sables  d'Olonne,  I.a  Uochelle,  Kocli- 
fort,  Bayoniie,  I'ort-Vendre,;,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and 
J'rejus.  The  minister  of  marine  is  assisted  by  an  ad- 
miraity.riiuiiell,  anil  a  board  of  naval  works.  The  prln- 
ripal  naval  .schools  are  those  of  Toulon  and  l.'Orient, 
anJiliaton  board  the  Orion  in  the  llrest  Koads  ;  there 
are,  healdes,  44  inferior  schools, 

l'(i/ii«/r.v riiese,  which  are  under  the  siiperintendence 

nfllie  minister  of  niarine,  eomiirise  the  islantls  of  .\fartl- 
iiiipie  and  (inadaloune,  and  some  smaller  ones,  in  the 
Aiililles;  I'remli  (liilana  In  S.  Ameriiaj  the  regency  of 
Algiers,  Senegal,  and  the  Isl.  of  (ioree  in  Africa;  tlie 
Ulci  of  llowrhon  and  St.  Marie  in  the  r.astern  Oce.iii ; 
mill  I'undlehery,  Clianderiiagor,  Knrlkal,  Mahv,  anil 
Vaiiaon  in  llindiislaii.  'i'li.ir  united  pop.,  exclusive  of 
Ali|ier.i,  III  |H.'|(i,  was  IWi'J,'!;!!,  of  which  number  2.')H.;i,N> 
ill  (he  W.  Indian  niiil  .\frlc.in  eoloiiles  were  slaves,  and 
llk'UtI  In  the  K.  Hindoos.  In  W3I,  the  slaves  aininiiit- 
iil  (0  '/.I4.m ,  tl'.e  dliiiliiuthin  in  their  number  has 
\fen  111  ('onse<|iieiieo  of  progresklve  ri.fraiiclii<einent 
Mreeahle  to  a  law  passed  In  that  year.  The  4  prliulpid 
roiiiiiles,  Marllnii|ui',  (iiiadaloupe,  llniirlion,  and  (Miiaiia, 
li«ri'  e.ich  a  mlonial  eoimcil  elected  by  the  resident 
Kiiili  above  Jf>  years  of  age,  and  having  certain  pro- 
IHTly-qnallHcalhilis.  In  every  colony  there  is  a  miieriior 
amsilnlisl  by  Hie  king  as  liia  rcpresentaliv,'.  who  eoii- 
voki'i  or  disiidves  tberoloiii.il  coiniclls  at  pleasure,  and 
|ir  ivlilnnally  assents  fo,  or  siisneiitis,  Ihe  execution  of 
lliediTreei  paoed  by  them.  1  he  I'lench  cimIos  of  laws 
•re in  force,  and  jiistne  U  niliiiltilstered  In  the  colonies, 
a)  in  i'lanci'.  in  tribunals  of  Ihe  pence,  of  original  Juris. 
iliillon.  rnjal  courts,  and  courts  id'  asslie.  ( l"or  I'lirlln'r 
|>arlhiilais  -ee  the  separate  articles  as  above,  lltiuii,  Ac.) 

/'iiri«,  .  rim  system  of  taxation  that  exl»ti'<l  In  K ranee 
Iiri'vliiii'ly  to  ||i(.  levoliillon,  had  every  possible  defert. 
11  contUted  In  great  jiait  of  direct  taxes  I  ild  on  pro- 


perty, from  which,  however,  that  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  or  of  the  richest  classes,  was  exempted.  The 
indirect  taxes  were  also  assessed  on  the  most  vicioug 
principles:  and  the  contributions  of  forced  labour,  or 
eurvees,  fell  almost  wholly  on  the  peasantry.  The  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  by  farmers  was  also  exceedingly 
unpopular ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  system  wa5  one  of 
partiality,  preference.  Injustice,  and  oppression.  The 
revolution  made  an  end  of  these  abuses,  and  established 
the  sound  principle,  embodied  In  the  charter,  that  every 
citizen  should  contribute,  without  distinction,  to  the 
wants  of  the  state  in  p-oportion  to  his  means.  Let 
Franfais  conlribuent  in-  ,.tincteit:ent,  ilans  la  proportion 
de  leur  fortune,  aux  cfitirges  fie  I' dial.  But  we  aie  not 
sure  that,  practically,  this  principle  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  present  land  tax,  or  conlribution  fimciire, 
should  be  assessed  on  all  lands  and  houses  in  proportion 
to  their  nett  rent ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  very 
great  inequalities  in  the  .assessment,  dilTereiit  depart- 
ments, and  different  districts  In  the  same  department, 
being  taxed  much  hiphcr  tlian  others.  But  though  the 
tax  were  equally  assessed,  it  would  lie  in  many  respects 
objectionable.  Its  obvious  tendency  Is  to  discourage  tho 
outlay  of  capital  on  the  land ;  ,iiid,  besides  having  this 
ctfect,  it  is  .also  unjust.  Two  estates  fetch  the  same 
rent,  and  would,  therefore,  be  charged  with  tho  same 
amount  of  tax ;  but  it  may  happen  that  the  one  is 
nearly  in  a  8t.ate  of  nature,  while  u  half  or  two  thirds  of 
tho  rent  of  the  other  Is  really  derived  from  the  outlay  of 
capital  upon  it ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust  than  to  tax  them  both  to  the  saino 
extent.  Variable  taxes  on  land  are,  in  fact,  uni'ormly 
the  greatest  drawback  on  a  country. 

The  contril.utior\  pcrtonelle  el  mobiliere  is  a  mixed  tax. 
The  first  part  being  a  sort  of  poll  tax,  rated  at  the  value 
of  two  days'  labour,  and  charged  on  men  of  18  years  and 
upwards :  the  mobiliere  U  a  tax  on  the  occupiers  of 
houses  of  a  certain  class,  charged  according  to  the  rent. 
The  druiU  des  patenles,  or  license  duties,  are  charged 
on  all  persons  following  a  trade,  profession,  or  business. 
They  are  assessed  partly  according  to  the  rent  of  the 
house  occupied  by  the  patentee,  and  partly  according  to 
the  pop.  of  the  town  in  w  hicli  he  carries  on  business.  In 
every  department  in  Franco  there  is  an  oHice  for  the 
registry  of  deeds,  the  fees  on  wliicli,  besides  the  expenses 
of  tile  establishment,  wlilcli  is  highly  useful,  yield  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  government.  Tho  other  public 
taxes  are  nearly  tlio  same  In  France  as  in  Kngland. 

Besides  the  i  I'blic  taxes,  octiuii  or  duties  are  levied 
on  all  articles  entering  towns  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, the  rate  of  the  di'ties  varying  with  the  pop,  of  the 
towns.  These  duties  iro  great  obstructions  to  (  lule  and 
Industry  ;  but  as  thei,  produce  Is  einnloycd  to  Uelrny  In. 
dispensable  local,  charges,  including  the  expenses  of  hos- 
jdtals,  poiir-hmises,  Ike.,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  get 
rid  of  them,  [In  Ihe  lollowinj?  page  is  inserted  an  ac- 
count of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  I8;;8.] 

J'ubtie  Dibt — In  1K17  the  charge  on  accmint  ol  the 
public  debt  of  France  consisted  of  the  following  items:— 


147,0>J<>,roV 
I.U%,l,UU 

10,101,112 

34,4UH,OIA 
4l,l>ll>,4ti3 


■1,!MII,000 


Intereit  on  .t  per  cent,  stock  *  • 

— 4t        ilitlo 

4         dllto 

.1         ditto 

Klithoi,;  fund        •  .  ■  . 

Intere.i  and  sinking  fund  on  loans  fur  bridges 

and  canals        .... 

fonsnUd:!!!  1  dctit  and  sin^  .itr  fiind 
Inlvri-st  ol',ii/>il(jiiX(tt'4  rdu/i.'tooitun/f 
FUiallnK  ill  hi       .... 
A  .\n\i\tivt,  ot  dtttt  vtugirt  -  . 

rensiuns  ■  .  .  . 

Total             -                •                 .     ».11,lll4,SW 
( Apet{u  Slaliitique,  'M. )  

People,  lanKuanf.i.Sjr. —  It  li.is  been  estimated  that  of 
the  total  pop.,  about  30,00(1,0(1(1  speak  Fieiicb,  or  varioni 
iiatols,  hai.iig  liiirereiit  degrees  of  analogy  with  that 
I.Tiguage;  that  l,:)3li,(Kl()  use  (iermaii  dialects,  l,l(Ki(iio 
the  llreton,  and  l'.M,(K'i)  the  Basque  tongue.  It  li 
chli'lly  with  reference  to  these  languages  tiiat  llallil  has 
divided  liieiiihab.  of  Fraiicr  Into  four  great  laiidiies— the 
(ireeo-l.ntin  or  (lallic  <o>rmaiiie,  Celtic,  and  Basque  i 
besides  (lie  Semitic,  iiiiloiliiig  tile  Jews,  and  some  few 
Iniiividn.ilk  of  SarHceiiic  origin  in  the  S.  deps. ;  lbs 
Hindoo  fanilly,  iiicliidiiig  the  ^ilanui,  nr  Ky|isles,  \c. 
I'll"  (ireeo-l.atln  I'aniily,  wldcli  comprises  the  •{riiit 
bulk  of  the  pop.  speaking  dialects  derived  Irom  the 
I. alio,  are  prebably  bir  the  most  part  descended  from 
the  ancient  Celtic  pop.,  Iiy  v  Uom  the  country  wai 
ptioci|ially  Inhabited  at  Ihe  |  <  >  .A  of  Ihe  Koiiian  con- 
iiiiest  :  aed  who,  during  (In  'iiis>  oiieiit  ages  of  llonian 
(iiimlnhni,  giaihially  adoptrd  (lie  l„ttiii  tongue,  whieli 
forms  the  basis  of  tlie  niolein  1  lench  Tlie  Itomans, 
no  doubt,  I'lternilxed  witb  ibc  native  pop.,  and  the 
hitter,  in  Ihe  S.,  niav  still  l.ave  some  liifiislon  of  (ireek 
blood  derived  Iro, 11  Ibe  (iieeks,  who  founded  Ma;sellli'i, 
and  other  colonies  on  the   Meuiterran.ian  coast  \   tli« 
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FRANCE. 

AocovkT  of  the  Public  Revejiuo  and  Expenditure,  tor  1638. 


Re<«ue(1838). 


DiBRrr  TAZU. 
Land  tax,  &c.  (contrih.  foneiirt)      - 
Penonat  and  ^trofierty  taxes   iptr- 

totutte  et  nuMiire)  - 
Attested  tAiLct  iporitt  tt  fen^trtt)     - 
Patents  .  .  -  - 

Frait  d'averlitMntemt 

Regitlrai'innt  Stampt,  Sate-dutitt* 
lU'KUlration,  Slc, 

St.lmps  .  -  -  . 

Sale  and  auction  duties 

Fartttt  and  Fi»kerit$, 
Timlier  and  uthci-  (oiv^l  produce    > 
FilkhinK  duties  .  .  . 

Kitite  Tarrtt  CiithmUt  A'C* 
Cufttoni'liouse  duties,  &c*     • 
Taxes  on  salt  .  .  • 

Excise  on  drinks,  &c. 
S;ile  of  tobacco  ... 

Ditto  of  gunpowder    •  •  - 

Various  -  -  -  - 

Postage  of  lettei-s 

Packets  and  other  sources    • 

MiteeUanrfrui.  * 

Weights  and  measures,  brevets,  &€• 

KXTRAonntNAnv  TAxn. 
Revenue  derived  from  AlgierD 
Ditto  from  India         ... 
Interest  on  SpanUh  loan 
Pret^vf^mU  tur  la  cniate  ittt  ti/p^ts 
Recovery  of  lo.tng  to  manufacturinf) 
and  commercial  tinns  in  1:130 


Total  receipts  • 
Expenditure    ■ 


Fr. 
S61,8iS,;69 

S5  ,•^89,000 
89,^79,107 
34,914,00(1 

cy^,ouu 


i74,9(;n,noo 

3l,«0lMI0ll 
5,liS0,00() 


40(I,0IH) 


ios,i'ifi,nno 

4f,631,IHX) 


77,S5O,0<H) 

4,7!«l,(l(10 

37,S'J5,00() 


3j,9OO,n0O 
U,T54,IK)0 


1,700,000 
1,II()0,(KJ<) 
1  ,S9V,.'i7r> 
1,000,000 

8(10,000 


Surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure 


382,0W,8C9 

811,946,000 
38,878,633 
160,660,000 

205,505,000 

41,435,000 
9,076,000 

6,398.576 


,O.M,4VO,(l78 
1, 1 137  .'^88,050 


Kipenditure  (1838). 


Public  Uttt  and  Pen*ion*t 
Interest,  annuities,  &c. 
Pensions  of  various  kinds      « 

IMallnt, 
Civil  lUt  .  .  .  . 

Ch.  of  peers  and  dep.  and  legion  of 
honour  .... 

Mtniairy  qf  Juttiee  and  Aef  i^'tun. 
Jiutice  ..... 
Moti..i««  J  Rom.  Catholic     - 
"*"«'°"  I  Not  R.m.  Catholic.  4,c. 

MiniHrt)  qf  Foreign  t\g'iiirl. 
Central  and  forfiyn  udmln.  . 
Various  expenses         ... 

Minittry  pf  Public  tnttrtirtiun* 
Administration  and  sctiouU  . 

JUiniilnf  qf  tht  Inierinr, 
Administration  and  pub.  in.lituUoni 

Minitlru  of  PMic  Workt,  Sec. 
Roval  roadii  and  hritlgts 
Ports  and  internal  navigation 
Otlier  expenbes  ... 

Minillru  of  War. 
Kxpendlture  in  r  ranee 
Occup.  of  Ancona       ... 
African  posst^ssions     ... 

Ministry  of  Marinr  ami  Cotoniet. 
Pay  of  seamen  and  uiarinei  . 
Ship-building  .... 
Colonies  .  .  .  «. 

Various  .... 

Kini»try  >f  Finance. 
Administration,  &tc.  ... 

Rx|ien«>s  of  collection  of  taxes,  Sen. 
Iteimlursements        ... 

Total  expenditure        .  . 


Fr. 

876,016,496 
58,510,(KK) 


13,000,000 
3,205,300 


34,851,000 
1.1110,0011 


4.981,128 
8,419,501) 


23,060,000 
13,I.15,(KKI 
17,931,878 


802,189,055 

791,558 

85,743,.1il9 


82.9(16,300 
18,ll6'.l,li(HI 
7.621,611(1 
16,3I3,5IHI 


16,205,300 
18,685,015 

35,139,M0 

1S,997,G;3 

''•«.727,276 


Si,3i9,8;8 


22S,723/JI6 


''5.000,000 
21.531/1(10 


il,ll37,26g,lM 


French  am  also  in  part  the  nfTipring  of  tlie  Vislptotlis, 
Burgundians,  Al.mi,  and  Franlis,  wlio  successively  be- 
cajnc  nia>tcr$  uf  Gaul  in  tlic  inuidte  ages,  Uiit  not- 
wittistanding  tiiat  llie  modern  I'peiicli  are  tlius  de- 
scended more  or  less  from  all  these  races,  there  can, 
we  apprehend,  be  little  doubt  that  the  .indent  Gallic 
or  Celtic  bliiixl  predmniiiates,  cspcii.illy  in  the  central 
and  S.W.  provs.  The  inlermixliire  of  Komnn  and 
Greek  blood  could  not  have  been  very  great ;  the  Visi- 
goths, Burgundians,  Alani,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
swept  over  the  country  .is  e(ini|iieror»,  but  m.iln- 
t.iini'd  themselves  in  it  too  short  a  time  to  have  any 
m<iterial  inilueiice  on  the  native  |Hip, ;  and  the  I'ranks, 
though,  like  the  Nnrinans  in  Kngland,  they  established 
a  martial  supremacy,  gave  little  tu  I'rance  but  its 
name,  and  were  in  ton  sm.ill  numbers  to  impress  their 
own  character  on  the  nation,  except  perhaps  in  the 
N.K.,  where  the  pdpulatiuu  is  less  Vreneh  than  else- 
where. 

"  Knfin  Ics  traits  principaux  du  caracti^re  et  des  mfsiirs 
servent  encore  a  I'aire  recnnnaitre  cettc  distinction  pri- 
mitive des  r.ires  cpie  les  progres  de  la  eivilkatimi  doiviiit 
tin  jour  elfarerenlierement.  et  (|ui  nieincn'est  plus  guire 
apji.irent  i|ue  dans  les  campagnes.  An  seiii  des  villes,  en 
etiel,  les  communications,  dejour  en  jour  plus  rapides  et 
plus  rreiiueiites  entre  li's  di\erses  parties  du  territnlre, 
tendent  a  reiidrt^  parr.iitcment  uniloriiH's  les  mceurs  de 
la  classe  riehe  et  ec  l.diee.  Aussi  ces  (pialiliealions  pro- 
verblalement  attribiiees  par  nos  pi^res  aux  piipiilations 
respeetives  des  aiM'ieniies  provlnri'S,  la  naiveli'  chamiie- 
niilse,  la  finesse  Nurmaiide,  rentHeinent  Breton.  I'liA- 
lilerle  Gaseonne.  Kc,  iH'uvent-elles  maintenaiit  etre  cnn- 
lideri-t  cinnme  sans  valeur  en  cenui  comcrne  uiie  grande 
partie  de  la  pi  piilatUm  ?  Dans  le  lalt,  on  aurait  peut-iire 
line  idee  tiliis  juste  des  dilierencet  ipie  pretiente.  sous  lea 
rapports  les  plus  gi'iii'raux.  la  masse  de  la  nation,  si  Ton 
parlageait  la  eontr.  e  en  Irois  tegiuns,  ilont  les  limltis 
retleraii  lit  niTessaireineiil  a^set  vagiies.  On  verrait  dans 
la  region  du  iiord  des  lioimnes  ile  haute  tallle,  de  forte 
rompli  xiiin,  partitijiant  davantagi'.  i  invsure  ipi'lls  se 
rapprochent  de  la  frontii're,  de  I'liuinpur  Allemanile  ou 
Beige,  moinseiimmiinicatifs.  et  iiii  pen  tlegniatii|ues,  mais 
fraocf  el  hoiiiitaliers.  et  ipil  ioiit  en  possessiiiii,  nar  un 
heureux  privilege,  de  fiiurnir  les  meilleiirs  •..iltlats  a  nos 
•rmi'es,  et  les  nieilleiirs  ouvrieri  i  no*  faliiiipies  et  i  mis 
champs.     Dani   la   region  du   nildi.  on   tmuverait  ties 


■clifs,  nroinpls  dans  toutes  leiirs  resndilioiiH.  piirlesil  line 
H.iielv  insiiiielanle,  et  chel  leiiiiils  Toprlt  siipplee  a  la  so- 


hninmes  geii<>rali'ment  plus   petits,  plus  agiles.  el  plu> 
rs  resnliitidiis. 

fl.iielv  insiiiielanle,  et  chel  leiiiiils  I'opi 
lilil^  i|<ii  illslinKue  les  hahllaiils  du  iiiird.  An  centre 
lernit  tine  |xipul*lli>n  internirdlaire  entre  h"  deux  aiitres. 
ct  (jul  li'iir  est  heKiiiiiup  inieriiiire.  1.&  lurtnul,  eiielli  I, 
•eiruuvute  payikn  Ignuralit  ct  apalhlipie,  rnnenii  de  I'lii- 


novatinn,  vivant  de  peu,  et  qui  aemblerait  destine  il  rpsicr 
I'ternellement  statlnnnaire,  s'll  n'avait  sous  les  veus 
I'exempie  do  ses  frferes  des  autves  regions.  Kn  dpluir, 
de  la  classiOcation  que  nous  essayons  de  tracer  (luivfnt 
rcstcr  les  |iopulations  niontagnardes  et  muritimcs  oiii 
presentent  partout  des  traits  presquc  ideutiimes  W™ 
conniis.  ' 

"'  Dans  rensemhie.  le  caractire  national,  fcirmc  ilu  mi. 
I.inge  des  qualltcs  et  des  defautsqui  prediiminent  d.in5lpj 
portltms  principalcs  de  la  population,  se  distingue  siic. 
cialemcnt  par  tine  vivarlte,  par  une  fougiie.  purtti>  cii 
tout.etdont  lecorreetif  neccssairc  est  la  moliilite.  CV.i 
eii  elTet,  parcequ'on  u  pris  des  resolutions  irrcflcclik.,' 
et  prcclpites  ipi'on  en  change  brusqiieincnt.  I,e  ciiiirai;!' 
la  loyaute,  le  desintercsfement,  sunt  encore  ties  qiialitii 
qu'Dii  ne  refuse  giiiire  i  eette  nation,  essentiellemint  ni. 
ciable,  et  qui  a,  sans  contredit,  le  plus  contrllme  5  ira|in- 
mer  .'i  lacltlliifatii)ii  KuropOene  son  elan  actuel,"  (in. 
ci/c.  (Ill  Ocns  ilu  Monrti-,  xi.  WiJl,  M\.) 

tieneraily  speaking,  the  French  people,  p.irllcularl; 
those  who  have  the  greatest  admixture  of  Celiic  bli»Kl, 
are  inferior  in  size  to  the  luigllsh.  In  our  army.  5n! 
li  ill.  is  tiio  minimum  site  for  recruits ;  hut  iu  tlie  rnmh 
arn.y,  the  size  is  (ixed  at  .Ml.  I5  In.  l;MKli^h  niiasute. 
One,  in  fact,  is  struck  with  surprise  at  llie  diinimiiiic 
lite  iif  the  iiildiers  in  aii  iirdlnaiy  I'reiieh  reglimnlj 
and  this  fact,  and  not  any  siipposeil  want  of  liraverynr 
resolution,  sullieieutly  explains  the  fact  of  their  little 
success  in  close  light  with  i'.iiglish  troops. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  lenethenrtl  ilc- 
tails  with  respect  to  the  language  and  literature  4 
France.  The  liirmer,  though  wanting  In  energy,  poi. 
sesses  great  clearness  and  precisinn,  and  is  tlie  r,ivourili> 
language  of  dipiimi.itiits  and  courtiers.  It  is  imt  iiuing 
till)  far  III  say.  that  the  French  have  .tttaiued  tu  \\\{\\  n. 
cellenre  in  almost  every  branch  of  art,  sclinccimi  lilpr. 
ature  ;  and  tlioiigh  in  some  deparlnienls  they  iiiny  li.iip 
III  yield  the  palm  In  others,  their  literature  is,  iimImIiIv, 
on  the  uhiile,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  iir»lilrluiiy 
moilern  nation  has  to  hnaht.  The  I'renili  vtritcri  ;ire 
paiticularly  distingtiishiKl  by  extieinc  per»puiiiiy,  pjml 
sense,  an  attachment  to  clas-lcal  models,  and  prthajii, 
iilsii.liy  a  ilelleiency  of  (eiitlnietit.  Latterly,  Imwivcriln 
public  t.isle  has  apparently  undergnne  ■nine  miitiiliralile 
miiditicatlons  ;  ami  thi'  lllerature  and  phili  Miphy  urtlirir 
(fiTmaii  neighbours  a|ipear  to  he  materially  iiiHuciuinit 
Iheir  tastes  and  pursuits.  We  dmilit,  however,  tthrthir 
tills  beany  Imprnvenienl  The  depth  and  trntlmriit  nf 
till-  (iermaus  are  more  apparent  than  real  :  the  im  iifin 
anihiguoiis  phrasetdogy.  and  the  want  oi  clear  ami  ila- 
tlllit  Ideas,  (dtiii  Kl\e  an  appearance  of  di'|iili  wlii'ii'lurt 
is  really  none,  iTad  Taley  been  a  less  .idinirnblr  »rilir, 
the  prubabillt)  Is  that  he  would  have  been  coiitiiltittl  1 


more  prolbund  thii 
nitli  the  French  :  si 
dintal  and  (inintel 
he  supposed,  by  tha 
nliat  they  least  und( 
and  capacity  of  thlnl 
tranche  were  Strang 
Hittory.  —  Before 
country  was  known 
Transalpine  Gaul  ; 
litvidcd  into  the  foi 
mrum  (Provence),  i 
lielgica.  bilheAthci 
vinces.  inclusive  of  al 
llhine.  At  the  latter  e 
|iiiur  in  an  irresistible 
filalilished  themselve 
In  the  r^rcnecs,  wher 
luted  till  about  540. 
manner,  settled  in  th 
llie  Kliine,  and  afterwi 
llic  Mediterranean;  t 
irpcted  lasted  till  aboi 
iiion  swallowed  up  tho 
iKf  n  long  settled  in  thi 
in  i2(),  is  considered  the 
as  he  was  of  the  first 
kings.  In  485  Clovls 
poneral,  at  .Soissons,  an 
piwiT  in  llie  W.  ;  am 
\  isigotlis,  he  rendered 
belaecn  the  Loir"!  .int 
Clovls,  In  .51 1,  his  domir 
doms,  lliose  of  I'aris,  jj 
soverned  hy  one  of  his 
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I. i|H't,  count  of  I'aris  and  (J 
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;l'"l  llmrl  I.      ^' 
l'">  I'hlliune  I. 

';f;;«.i.rt.(;,r„™,. 
!'."ir ^>Ai' 'I'll.  ' 


...  Ilrlu 
llulii,] 


■;|iu;?I/,; 

,    'I*  .i"lm  1. 

I'v    :!*","■  l'"loa I.      ' 

Jl ,' i  '  «ii<.M. 
||IM(h.,rnVni. 

i,!,;[--.yi.(/vr„,„r„,;,.,j 

lliwl'™""' 
IlL^Hivvi,  II, 
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Vr. 
»>6,496 


,GS9,015 
1,439,100 

7,370,CSJ 
4,097,073 

I4,7'^7,'J76 


54,3M,8;8 


128,723,016 


63,00a/)00 

21,534,09) 

1I0,S70,1W 
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\" 


„„,„  prolbund  thinker.  .  And  so,  probably.  It  will  be 
i.h  the  French  :  should  they  ever  become  as  transcen- 

Tr,;d  and  unintelligible  as   the    Germans,   they  will 

he  supposed,  by  that  very  Urge  class  who  admire  most 
hot  thev  least  understand,  to  Iiave  attained  to  a  depth 

JJcapal'ity  of  thinking,  to  whicli  Descartes  and  Male- 

"'Si/wr-Beforethe  time  of  Cffisar.  the  whole  of  this 

.fnitrv  was  known  to  the  Komans  by  the  name  of 

Transalpine    Gaul  ;    but    after    its    conquest,   it    was 

,  i.iilr'd  into  the  four  provinces  of  Provincia  Roma- 

\!,,miProvfnce),  and  Gallia  Aquilanica,  Celtica,  and 

Ti«ira    In  the  ."Vth  century  it  was  subdivided  into  17  pro- 

viurU  inclusive  of  all  the  territory  on  the  E.  bank  of  tlie 

1  Wne'  At  the  latter  epoch  tlie  Germanic  nations  began  to 

i,,  r  in  an  irresistible  torrent  over  Gaul.    The  Visigoths 

Silished  themselves  in  the  W.  and  S.,  from  tlie  Loire 

,  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  established  a  kingdom  that 

,.(«!  till  about  540.     The   Burgundians,  in  a  similar 

imcr  settled  in  the  E.,  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to 

'fhriliiiie,  and  afterwards  stretched  along  the  Rhone  to 

yMidifirranean ;   the  independent  sovereignty  they 

wti'd  lasted  till  about  F<3i.     The  Franks,  whose  domi- 

,  nn  swallowed  up  those  of  both  the  foregoing  tribes,  had 

'Tn  long  settled  in  the  N. ;  and  Pharamond,  their  chief, 

nT'H)  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy, 

,  hp'was  of  the  first  or  Merovingian  race  of  Franklsli 

kinis      In  485  Clovis  defeated    Syagrius,  the   Uoman 

r 'm.riil  at  Solssons,  and  finally  extinguished  the  Uoman 

,  Ir  in  the  VV.  ;  and  in  507,  by  his  victory  over  the 

VisiBoths  he  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  country 

Wiieen  the  Loiro  and  the  Garonne.     On  the  death  of 

rlovis  in  .^11,  his  dominions  were  divided  into  four  king- 

t.ims  those  of  I'aris,  Metz,  Soissons,  and  Orleans,  each 

Iv-r'npd  by  one  of  his  four  sons  :  these,  however,  were 

fnunUcd  ill  5.W.    In  732,  Charles  Martel  defeated  the 

Si'rwns  who  had  effected  the  conquest  of  a  great  nart  of 

flip's  of  France,  In  a  great  battles  and  ultimately  suc- 

fwdi'd  In  expelling  them  from  the  kingdom.     In  7.M  the 

rarluvinijian  dynasty  commenced  in  the  person  of  Pepm 

leBref  son  of'Cliarlcs  Martel,  and  was  carried  to  the 

lummit  of  its  power  by  Charlemagne,  the  sou  of  Pepin. 

liider  the  first  race  of  kings  the  country  was  a  prey  to 
Umidshi'd,  spoliation,  and  anarchy :  industry  and  com- 
merce were  almost  unknown,  or  extended  only  to  the  nro- 
Judinn  and  barter  of  a  few  imilspciisable  articles.  Nor 
Has  tliis  condition  much  ameliorated  during  the  rule  of 
ilii'  succeeding  race.  Charlemagne,  indeed,  encouraged 
iiaile  and  manufactures  in  the  towns,  which  belore  his 
Mtn  were  chicHy  confined  to  the  cloister,  or  practised  by 
i.Jated individuals  ;  but  after  his  deitth, things  returned 
Mtlii'ir  origin.nl  stateof  contusion.  Under  his  immediate 
iiifccisor,  France  was  again  divided  into  four  parti ;  and 
ihc  Normans  began  to  ravage  its  N.  provinces;  the 
iijupr  1)1'  the  nobility  also  rapidly  increased  ;  and  the  last 
uim'ign  of  the  Carlovlngian  dynasty,  Louis  V.,  in  9Hfi.7, 
i.isiessi'd  only  the  town  of  Laon  I  Ills  successor,  Hugh 
1  iiH't  count  of  I'aris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of  the  third 
ri'crui' kings,  governed  only  the  Ilo-de-France,  Pirardy, 
anJ  the  Orleannais.  The  dukes  of  Normandy,  Ilrittany, 
.^aiiuine.fiascony,  Lorraine,  and  Burgundy,  the  counts 
nl  Klanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois,  Toulouse,  and 
"ttral  minor  seigneurs,  shared  among  tin  m  the  rest  nf 
llif  modern  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however,  all  the 
treat  Hcfs  fell  In  various  ways  to  the  crown.  Ver- 
)Mi)Joi8  was  united  to  it  by  Philip  Augustus;  Ton- 
nine  and  IVrrhc  by  Louis  IX.;  Champngnn  in  127<  ; 
llie  I.yoiinais,  Uauphiiiv,  and  Languedoe,  In  the  14th 
crnlury;  Herri.  Niirmaiidv,  Gascony,  Burgundy,  An- 
i(,u,  Maine,  and  Provence,  in  the  L'^th;  the  Boiir- 
binnals,  Auvergne,  Brittany,  Lorraine,  and  consi- 
.l.rablc  territories  in  the  S.W.,  in  the  Kith;  and 
llanilprs,  Ar:ois,  Franche.CoiDte  and  Alsaec.  in  the 
i;ii)epnliiry.  I'lie  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  France, 
Mimiing  with  Iliinh  Capet,  and  the  dates  of  their  ai> 
■  inn, areas  follows  :  — 

I'jfilirharlmlX. 

I.S74  llrnri  III. 

IMO  lleiirv  IV.  {It  Grand). 

Kiln  IxOIiIkXIII. 

IIM.1  l.niiin  XlV.lffCiram/). 

17|.'>  l<»ili  -W- 

.  '74  I,«iii>  -VVI. 

179.1  liiul»Xy'l.  piHIollnrd  nnil 
(hv  Hfpiiblit'  t.»l.it>libhiHl.  J 

1 70n  ( 'onHuU  iipimiliutl.  I 

1H04  NA|K>ln,n  ratsvtl  ta  the 
ttironr  with  tl)e  till*  uf. 
KniiHTitr. 

1814  Cm  iIii'  alallrnnon  of  Nn! 
iMil,.iHj,  l-miii.  Will., 
linaher  i>f  IaiuU  X\'I., 
ilM'fMlllHl  tl)v  tliriiiu'.  Kt- 
U  ,M,\\  InuU  XVIII.. 
hvpnuse  the  imn  *»f  l.mil'* 
\V1.  IN  HtijiiMMunl  tu  hnvu 
bui'i'tTilcd  liu  fMlivr. 

tM4  Chiirl..  X. 

IH.3II  l,«iil<  I'lilllpii-  I.  Ill'  Mir- 
I'n^li'il  totlii'iTimri,  ,111  the 
nxfill^l't)  lit t  luirli'H  \. 


Howei 

fovori 


°  lluiih  Cnlii-I. 
;rjli  RnhBI  (li  Siigt) 
I  ill  llnitil. 
|i"l  I'hiliww  I- 
llii^  UiliVI.  lie  firm). 
\]V,  UuliVll.lli' Jmiir). 

ilMl  l'hill|)  AuifUMUh. 

MJll  UuUVIII.ir'iriir.li'  l.lira). 
liK  Iwili  IX.  IM.  (.iiiilll. 
IIM  l'hiH|,|H'lll.  {Ir  Hiirili). 
IIM  ITiillvlif  'V-  II'  It'll- 
IJll  UunX.llr  Mwlinl 

Ml,  .1*1,1. 

nili  riiillmH'V.llr  timi!\. 
iSftl'hirlrilV.llrnrfi. 
^'»  I'hilipVI.  Ilk  >'.ih>fi|, 

1^11  .'.ilm  11.(1'  lliinl. 

liMhnlni  V.  ,l«.>.u»'l. 

NM'lMtlnVI. 
;uijrhiilMVII. 
I  I  nli.M. 

llNJi'li.itMVIII. 

I"  Ulil,.Ml,i;',",/u  Pnili/r). 

IMS  VWKt,  I. 

I'l:  limn  II. 
liWPrmoi.  II. 


While  the  monarchy  gained  in  consistency  and  extent, 
the  regal  power  was  making  constant  advances.  The  po- 
litical rights  and  privileges  which  the  nobles  exercised 
under  the  feudal  system  were  the  objects  of  continued 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  which,  though  some- 
times defeated,  were,  in  most  instances,  successful.    At 
length,  under  the  administration  of  Itichelieu,  the  noblei 
were  stripped  of  all  power ;  and  there  being  no  other  body 
in  the  state,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  parliaments,  which 
had  degenerated  into  little  else  than  courts  of  law,  that 
enjoyed  any  constitutional  privileges,  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  raised  above  control.    Under  the  vigorous, 
and,  for  a  lengthened  |;erio(i,  prosperous  government  of 
Louis  XIV., the  royal  prerogative  arrived  at  a  maximum. 
But  the  close  of  this  rei(;n  was  eminently  unprosperout ; 
and  the  wars  in  which  Louis  had  been  long  engaged,  the 
burdens  they  obliged  him  to  impose  on  his  subjects,  and 
the  vast  debts  he  had  contracted,  produced  not  only  great 
sulfering  and  misery,  but  also  great  discontent.    During 
the  regency  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  abuses  of  all  sorts  multiplied  on  all  hands, 
and  were  no  longer  concealed  t>y  the  dazzling  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  period  ;   the  most 
worthless  parasites  obtained  a  prednmin.itlng  influence 
at  court ;  the  command  of  fleets  anJ  armies  was  en- 
trusted to  the  merest  imbeciles ;  the  finances  were  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  disorder ;  and  France  and  F.urope 
were  scandalised  and  disgusted  by  the  gross  Gcnsuaiity 
and  vulg.ir  proflig.icy  of  the  king  and  Ills  Intimate  a.iso- 
ciatcs.     Louis  XVI.,  who  ascended  tlic  tlin)iie  In  l774i 
was  actu.-ited  by  the  best  intentions,  but  he  wanted  tlid 
firmness  of  purpose  and  capacity  required  Ui  so  desperate 
a  crisis.     Ihe  abuses  that  infected  the  whole  Irame  of 
society,  though  destructive  of  tlie  public  interests,  were 
either  really  advantageous,  or  believed  to  be  so,  to  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  including  the  nobility  and  clergy  1 
and  it  would  have  required  a  mind  of  a  very  different 
order  from  tlat  of  IjOhIs  to  have  frustrated  the  solirlta- 
tlons,  intriguei,  and  cabals  of  such  powerful  parties,  and 
to  have  s,ifely  carried  tlirough  the  reforms  that  had  be- 
come indispensable      At  length,  after  a  variety  of  futile 
expedients  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to,  it  was  resolved, 
ill  I78U,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  States-Ceneml,  which 
had  not  been  convoked   fincc   l(il4,  for  effecting  the 
necessary  changes,   and  averting  a  public  bankruptcy. 
Tills  was  the  commencement  of  tliat  tremendous  revolu- 
tion which  cost  Louis  liis  life,  and  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  the  government  iind  Institutions  that  existed  when  it 
b(nkc  out. 

The  atrocities  connected  with  the  Revolution  have 
been  supposed  to  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the  French  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  them  in  this 
point  of  view.  They  were  the  wild,  but  not  unnatural, 
excesses  of  .in  uninstructcd  populace,  that  h.id  suddenly 
been  emancipated  from  a  state  of  extreme  degradation, 
.ind  which  had  innumerable  griev.tnces  to  suppress,  anil 
wrongs  to  avenge.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that  when 
the  nobles  were  stripped  of  all  political  power,  nnd*rcn- 
dered  incapable  of  opposing  any  effectual  resistance  to 
the  sovereign,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  left  In  full 
possession  of  their  feudal  privileges  as  landlords.  These 
comprised  an  exemption  from  those  direct  taxes  that  fell 
with  their  full  severity  on  every  one  else ;  the  dispensatiin 
of  justice  in  manorial  courts ;  ,ind  a  host  of  vexatious 
privileges  connected  with  the  game  laws,  the  laws  re- 
specting mills,  &c.  The  rent.il  of  very  m.my  estates  con- 
sisted, previously  to  the  Revolution,  of  little  else  than 
services  and  feudal  teni.res,  by  the  l)aleful  iiif'ucnee  of 
which  the  Imluslry  of  the  occupiers  was  almost  exter- 
minated. The  country  pn|ii\lation  w.".  every  where,  in 
fact,  in  a  situation  nf  priiilal  xlrv^ry;  and  while  the 
nobility  and  clergy  threw  the  burden  of  the  /oiV/c,  for- 
vfi's,  and  other  oppressive  impt.sts,  wholly  on  the  /icr» 
(till,  they  engrossed  to  themselves  every  sltiintinn  of 
power  anil  einiiliiinent ;  so  that,  down  to  the  Ilevolutlon, 
nil  inilividual.  how  meritorious  soever,  unless  he  ohtaineil 
a  patent  of  nobility,  could  lie  made  nn  olflcer  of  Ihe  army, 
or  be  promoted  to  almost  .iny  public  en)ployment.  tio- 
veriiment  deprived  the  nobility  and  landed  aristocracy  of 
all  that  could  have  rendered  them  iiscfkil,  at  the  same 
time  that  It  left  them  all  that  could  render  them  little 
tyrants,  vid  a  curse  to  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 
If  we  add  to  these  grievances  the  fact,  that  the  peasantry 
received  no  ettlclent  protection  from  the  government,  and 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  king's  courts  was, 
siieaking  generally,  iiartiid,  ven.al,  and  Infamous,  we  shall 
be  at  no  Toss  to  unilirstaiiil  why  the  aristocracy  was  so 
Universally  detested  In  France,  and  why  the  Ileolution. 
» Ineh  wiis  indispensahle,  was  so  swei'plng,  bloody,  and 
lle^lructlve. 

Till'   proscriptions  .-uid    annrehy  by  which  the  Revo- 
lution was    aceouipanieil    roiitintiid  tilt    NaiHileon    nt- 
I     tnlned  to  the  supreme  ilircrlion  of  afililis.     The  talent* 
'     of    thill    extraordln.iry   m.in    were    surpassed    only    by 
his  iinildtlon,  uhhli,  by  llVl•r^tl'pping  all  hounds,  prcrl. 
pitati'il  him  into  iiiterpriHi  s  Mint  iitllniidely  lid  to  lis 
o\erthrow.     In  1814  the  family  of  Uuurbon  was  again 
•  It 
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replaced  on  the  throne  ;  but  the  elder  branch  had  proGtcd 
as  little  as  the  Stuarts  in  England,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  lessons  of  adversity,  and  in  1830  tliey 
were  re-expelleil  from  the  kingdom.  The  crown  was 
then  olferea,  under  certain  conditions,  to  his  present 
Majesty  Louis  Philippe,  previously  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  has  since  occujpiea  the  throne,  and  preserved,  by  his 
firmness  and  good  sense,  the  peace  of  France  and  of 
Europe. 

Probable  continuance  of  the  existing  order  0/ things  in 
France —  It  would  b«  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  the 
reader's  time  bv  making  any  observations  on  the  great 
infiuenco  exercif  ad  by  France  in  the  politics  uf  Europe 
and  the  world.  That  is  too  obvious,  and  has  been  too 
strikingly  exempIIQed  during  the  lost  half  century,  to  re- 
quire being  pointed  out.  But,  since  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  France  has  been  rather  an  object  of  awe,  and 
of  vague  appreliension,  from  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
stability  or  her  existing  institutions,  than  from  any  fear 
of  what  she  might  be  able  to  elTcct  under  a  constitutional 
and  settled  form  of  government.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, this  feeling  is,  perhaps,  not  very  unreasonable  ; 
fur,  were  any  thing  to  occur  to  subvert  the  present  order 
of  things,  and  to  excite  the  popular  enthusiasm,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  result  niiKht  be.  There  are,  in- 
deed, many  persons  who  are  inclined  to  regard  all  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  subversion  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion in  France  as  chimerical  i  we  confess,  iiowevcr,  tliat  we 
arc  unable  to  participate  in  their  conlidence.  Every  tiling 
in  France  appears  to  he  tending  to  a  pure  democracy ;  and 
were  there  nothing  else,  the  law  of  equal  succession,  by 

Jireventing  the  continuance  of  large  fortunes  in  single 
amilies,  would  suffice  to  bring  it  almut.  What,  in  fact, 
is  there  in  l''rancc  to  oppose  a  revolution  ?  \Vilh  the 
exception  of  the  holders  of  funded  property,  and  of  those 
in  the  immediate  employment  of  tlie  court,  hardly  any 
one  could  apprehend  any  injury  from  it ;  and  it  is  most 
protMtble  that  the  property  of  the  former  would  be  pro- 
tected. There  are  no  longer  any  great  landholders  ;  and 
it  is  immaterial  to  the  liolder  of  a  small  patch  of  land 
who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  provided  the  burdens  laid 
on  him  be  not  increased.  Mot'iarrliy  in  France  is  without 
all  those  old  associations  and  powerful  bulwarks  whence 
it  derives  almost  all  its  tunpurt  in  this,  and  most  other 
countries ;  and  there  is  really  nothing  to  hinder  a  hostile 
majority  in  the  Chambt^r  of  Deputies,  or  any  tiling  tiiat 
should  powerfully  influence  the  public  mind,  from  at 
once  subverting  the  regal  branch  of  the  constitution. 
The  peers  have  no  real  power ;  and  tiiere  h  no  class 
that  has  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  support  of 
the  existing  institutions,  tliat  seems  indispensable  to  rescue 
a  government  from  sudden  popular  impulses,  and  give  it 
security  and  free  action.  Niipoleon  will,  most  prob.ibly, 
Im)  found  to  have  correctly  appreciated  the  existing  state 
of  things  when  he  declared,  that  "  the  dustriii'tion  of  the 
aristocracy  had  proved  fatal  to  all  suliseqiient  elTiirts 
for  establishing  a  constitutional  nionarcliy  in  France : 
the  Hevolution  had  attempted  the  solution  of  a  problem 
as  impossible  as  the  direction  of  balloons.  An  aristocracy 
Is  the  true  support  of  the  throne ;  its  moderator,  its 
lever,  its  fulcrum.  The  state  without  it  l*  a  vessel  wltii- 
out  a  rudder ;  a  balloon  in  the  air."  (I.as  Cases,  iii.  'J3.) 
Great  prudence  and  caution  on  the  part  of  tiiose  in  au- 
thority may,  no  doubt,  enable  a  government  like  that  of 
France  to  exist  for  an  indetin'tn  periiHl,  but  still  It  must 
be  detined  to  be  of  the  mosi  precarious  character.  At 
present,  the  memlM'rs  of  the  electoral  colleges  ciiiistilute 
the  on  y  aristocratiral  b<Kiy  to  be  found  in  the  country ; 
and  til  (TO  is,  iierhaps,  little  to  fear  from  tlie  encroac  1 
nients  of  power  on  the' one  liaiul,  or  of  licentiousness  on 
the  other,  so  long  as  they  continue  on  tlicir  present  root- 
ing. But  great  efforts  are  being  inaiie  to  lower  tlie  i|ua- 
litications  uf  electors,  and.  roiiscqiicntly,  to  cxteinl  the 
electoral  basis;  and  should  tliesr  Im!  siuTcssfiil,  llic  go- 
vi-rnment  will  necessarily  Ije  rendered  still  more  depend- 
ent on  popular  impulse. 

Hut  tno'igh  monarchy  should  he  snbverti'd  in  France, 
we  look  upon  it  as  the  miTi'st  possilile  deiiislim  to  Im.i- 
gine  that  there  can  be  any  thing  like  a  repetition  of  tlie 
enormities  and  outrages  that  accompanied  the  revoiiition 
of  I7KU.  .Society  is  now  arrangnl  on  a  totally  new  basis  ; 
there  are  few  or  no  abuses  to  rectlfv  ;  the  m-oiile  are  not 
smarting  from  the  oppressions  of  a  fiost  of  feiiilal  tyrants 


and,  though  that  be  more  doubtl'ul,  it  in:iy  be  suiipiisiHl 
that  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  conquer  tlie  wcirld.     Provided,  tiierelore. 


lliey  be  left  to  arrange  their  Internal  .tlTalrs  as  they  may 
Judge  b<-st,  we  Incline  to  tliink  tliat  the  other  European 
nations  have  little  to  fear  from  any  changes  that  may 
tnku  place  In  the  form  of  governinent  in  France.  Al 
present.  It  is  a  democracy  wUli  an  iiereililary  head :  the 
only  rhange  likely  to  iiiippen,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an 
elective  head. 

FKANKFORtorFnAN'KnJUI'.ON.TIlE.MAVN. 
a  celebrated  commercial  city  of  W.  (iennany,  cap.  of  tile 
republic  of  tame  name,  and  seat  of  thedlel  of  I  lie  (Jerinanic 
coufederallon,  on  llic  N,  Uaiik  of  the  Mayn,  IH  in.  N.  E.  liy 


E.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine  at  Mavpnro  .in 
S.E.  Coblenz,86m.  S.S.W.  Cassel,  and  17  m  Nh.^' 
Darmstadt ;    lat.  .-SOO  7'  29"  N.,  long.  8°  3B'"k  '  %"• 
(I83H),  together  with  its  suburb  Sachsenhauien' ,51  a*"!' 
It  is   oval-shaped,  and  communicates  with   Sard's 
hausen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river   bv  a  « 
bridge,  of   14    arches,    being    about   9,W   ft.    lone    i 
11   broad.      Its  fortifications  were  demolished   bv  th'' 
French,  and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  public  waIV 
and  gardens.     The  city  Is,  however,  still  entered  hi  11 
principal  gateways,  2  of  which  are  in  Sachsenhaus/n 
and  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  elpBint  „  J 
classic  style  of  architecture.  """  "»'' 

Frankfort  presents  many  dllTerent  varfetics  of  nsnivf 
The  old  town,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  quaint  woo,! 
buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their  bascmemTtr, 
ries,  has  an  unprepossessing  appearance,  and  llie  Je,," 
quarter  is  lilthy.     In  the  new  town,  however,  tlie  Zrii 
the  new  Mayence-street,  Aliee,  and  especially  tiic  fin 
quay  which  stretches  along  the  Mayn  nearly  the  vhZ 
length  of  the  city,  are  beautiful  streets  ,iiid  prnmcnai  t, 
and  not  a  few  of  tlie  houses  in  them  .ire  literally  pah,.,,,' 
The  streets  are  generally  well  paved,  and  lij,'litid'ui,(: 
gas.     There  are  some  good  squares,  several,  .is  tlic  Ij,,.. 
market  (Horse-market),  being  ornamented  with  foim 
tains  and  avenues  of  trees.    Frankfort  possesses  sm'n\ 
interesting  public  buildings.     The  Hiimer,  iir  oouiicil 
house,  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  was  most  probjMt 
built  by  the  Frankisli  emperors.      It  possesses  110  ,irch 
tectural  beauty,  but  Is  deserving  of  notice,  as  boini!  thn 
place  where  the  emperors  of  (Germany  were  elcctpil  Tli 
election  chamber,  on  the  Krounii  floor,  now  servos  for  ril" 
sittings  of  the  senate  of  Frankfort.    Above  this  iiiiij" 
ment  is  theA'n/sr«-S(irt/  (imperial  saloon),  "a  lareijiv  r' 
chamber,   with  a  gloomy  vaulted   roof,"  hut  onrc  I'lil' 
scene  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  election  bwniut  11 
whicii  the  emperor  was  waited  on  at  tabic  hy  the lij 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.    Its  walls  are  surrounded  Z 
niches,  in  which  are  placed  the  portraits  of  the  Ccrnnn 
emperors  In  the  order  of  their  succession,  fromi'm 
rad  I.  to  Francis   II.  ;  the  latter,  with  whom  the  lin« 
of  the  emperors  of  Germany  ceascii,  tilling  iinihel,i,t 
vacant  space.     In  this  building  Is  preserved  the  famo,,. 
"  Golden  Bull,"  the  deed  by  which  Charles  IV.,  hi  iw 
settled  the  mode  of  election  of  tlic  German  pmpomr,' 
fixed  the  number  of  electors  at  seven,  ami  (lotcnniiu  i 
their  rights  of  voting.     The  present  diet  of  the  Ceriinn 
confederation   assembles  in    the   former  pai.wo  of  the 
prince  of  Tours  and  Taxis,  now  tlie  resilience  of  He 
Austrian  ainhassador ;  a  structure  of  tiie  last  cinliiri' 
containing  140  dliferent  apartments,  and  richly  furnisl.d 
The  cathedral,  or  cliiucli  of  St.  ll.irtliolomcw,  Ijaii 
edifice  of  (iotiiic  arcliitecture,  in  tiie  I'orni  ofii  crois  'K 
Gerin.in  ft.  long,  oy '.^ifi  broad.     It  is  said  tohaveinvn 
begun   in   tlie  time  of  the  Carloviiinian  iiriiHis;  tin. 
greater  part  of  it  is,  however,  the  work  o(^  the  l.iiii  an | 
14th  centuries  :  the  tower,  which  is  aid  It.  in  hcii>lii  is 
still  unfinished.     This  church  has  not  much  licaiily;  imi 
it  contains  some  curious  monuineiits,  especially  ili,,i  i,f 
tlie  emperor  Guntiii  '  of  Schwarzlmrn,  killed  by  his  tii,.] 
Charles  IV.  ;  a  flue  painting  <ir  tlie  Assiimpticni  by  \in'. 
belli,  and  a  Dying  jriKda'cne  by  llreiidel ;  ami  the  Wiaii | 
in  which  the  (<erinaii  emperors  were  crowned.  Then  mp 
14  other  places  of  worship,  inciudingti  I.utb'ran.i  Cabin- 
1st,  I  French-Protestant,  and  4  U.  Catli.  churches,  Wlci 
a  synagogues,  one  of  wliii!l.  is  a  very  liandsoine  liiiilii:n;. 
In  the  chiircli  of  St.  Catiierine,  tliere  is  a  tine  |iaiiiiiiE 
of  "  .lesiis   on   the    Mount   of   Olives,"  by  lloss,    Tlir 
church  of  St.  Leonard,  near  tlie  river,  (icru|iic8  ihn.iif 
of  a  palace  built  by  ('hiu-ieinagne,  biilof  wbicli  miiriMi 
exist.     The  .S'im/.VjA,  a  building  of  tlie  last  oentnij  al-i 
near  tiie  Mayn,  is  erected  on  tlie  site  of  anotlier  |ialaiv, 
liniit  by  I.ouis  tiie  son  of  Ciiarli  niagne,  and  wliidi  albT. 
wards  bec.une  the  residence  of  the  (^..-liivinglan  ™i|.. 
rors  of  (iennany       Tiie  niiMiern  edifice  iiicbiiles  uiilnn  J  I 
till- chapel  of  till'  ori>;iiiiil  one,  uiiicli  isprobalilyllinMnvl  I 
ancient  structure  In  Frankfort.     The  ancient' |ial.ici'j(  I 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  in  .'-acb'enh.ium.ii  | 
in  a  state  of  decay,  and  now  serves  as  a  barrack  fiir.lni. 
trial!    troops,   who,   in  conjunction   uilli    l'nis.>iaii.,.  il | 
presi^nt  garrison   Frankfort.     'I'lie  llaos  tmn  hr iiiii'  '<. 
or  exchange,  is  a  small  neat  quadrangle.  surniniiiMliii 
range  of  warehouses  and  shops,  tlironxnl  duriiiK  llnbirl 
Willi  merchants  of  all  nations.     The  StaiicI  MnMiiniivll 
Academy  of  Painting  (so  named  after  it    '.iiiidir  ar.lil 
banker  and  citlxeii,  who  in  Islii  lii'i|ih  .1''       1  iiiilliMin'l 
florins,  together  witli  a  respictalile  colli     .  h  ')f  liiiiuNl 
and  engravings,  lor  its  foundation.)  oci  ii|,ies a bi:iiii>'Kl 
ni'W  liiiilding  ill   Mayence-street.     Tlie  (rnllery.  iii'l"<'l 
being  first. rate,  pos«e>.»es  several  piod  speiimin*  nl  rtf 
chiefly  of  the  Fieinisb  and  Dutch  iiiiisli  r».    I'riiatrfail 
leclliiiis  of  pictures  are  very  nnnierons:  anil ''Ihcr'Ul 
icareeiy  a  mereh.int  or  binkir  in  Iriiiltfort,  1.;  in<4nlr| 
atnuHiii'i-,  wiio  has  not  iiis  little  galliry,  wbiili. villi liiil 
music,   his  caii'clie,    and   lii«   pipe,   birnis  hi,  lavniiiilfl 
reere.'ilioii  (nun  tlie  t'atiiue  oi  business."    (.(«/imr/»ffl 
Ihc  Hhini;  p.Ul.j     i'lie  principal  work  in  tlic  lim  mil 
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,  Frankfort  is,  however,  Danneker's  celebrated  statue  of 
"Ariadne  seated  on  a  Tiger,"  In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Beth- 
mann    Most  travellers  rank  this  piece  of  sculpture  among 
the  most  distinguished   productions   of  modern  art ; 
luit  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  marble  in  which 
it  is  executed  is  covered  with  blue  veins  and  spots.    Dan. 
nVler  had  this  work  In  hand  for  15  years,  and  received 
fur  it  15  000  florins.     One  of  the  most  interesting  public 
monuments  is  without  the  Friedberg-gate  ;  it  Is  a  colossal 
nass  of  granite  rocks  grouped  together,  on  one  of  which 
•Ire  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philip- 
sthal  and  the  Hessians,  who  fell  on  the  spot  defeniing 
Frankfort,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  military  device 
(■Lt  from  cannon  taken  from  the  French,  and  surrounded 
iw  wecpii'S  willows.    This  memorial  was  erected  by  the 
ivini  of  Prussia.    The  Senkenberg  Museum  of  National 
Hlsturr  and  Medical  Institute,  occupy  an  imposing  build- 
,"   „f  the  Utli  century ;  tlie  museum  oontaitis  many  rare 
Inrtimens  brought  by  the  traveller  Iluppell  from  N.K. 
kbki    Tlie  public  library,  with  80,000  vols. ;  5  hospitals, 
the  orphan  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  with  an  illu- 
minated clock  over  the  stage,  the  casino,  or  principal 
'ling  club,  and  the  new  cemetery  near  the  city,  con- 
(lininK  several  works  by  Thorwaldsen,  are  the  remaining 
nbiects  most  worthy  of  notice.    The  hotels  in  Frankfort 
are  amongst  its  most  magnificent  edifices,  and  certainly 
rank  among  the  (irst  In  Germany  for  elegance,  accom- 
modation, and  moderate  charges.    Many  of  these  are 
tiluateii  in  the  Zeil,  and  in  some,  during  the  fairs,  150 
people  dally  dine  together. 

I'iie  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  table-covers,  oil- 
doth  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  stufTs,  woollen  j;arn, 
coloured  paper,  tobacco,  playing-cards,  gold  and  silver 
articles,  anil  printers'  black.  Cannabich  says  there  are 
11  r)rlnting  omces,  besides  several  stereotype  and  litho- 
jfjphic  establishments.  But  the  principal  sources  of 
'paitli  to  the  merchants  of  Frankfort  are  commercial 
transactions,  banking,  and  speculations  in  the  funds. 
The  inhab.  of  Sachsenhausen  are  mostly  peasantry 
of  Saxcm  descent,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
thilr  fellow  citizens  In  manners,  customs,  dresa,  and 
lansviage.  as  well  as  occupations.  They  are  generally 
employed  in  garden  cultivation,  fishing,  &c.,  or  as 
purlers.  Frankfort  Is  one  of  the  four  great  empo- 
riums for  tlic  supply  of  Germany  with  all  kinds  of  mer- 
(haiidise,  and  enjoys  therefore  a  considerable  proportion 
of  transit  and  commission  business.  Its  merchants 
(oiiimencc  business  at  6  or  7  in  the  morning,  and  toil  till 
10 or  11  at  night,  "not  having,  as  yet,  attained  to  that 
methodical  celerity,  which  in  London  despatches  a  hun- 
ilrcd  times  the  amount  of  affairs  between  the  commodious 
hours  of  9  and  6."  Two  large  and  celebrated  fairs,  at 
F.jster  and  Micliaelmas,  are  annually  lield  in  this  city. 
These  suiTered  materially  during  the  occupation  of  the 
rouiitry  by  tlie  French,  and  since  the  peace  tlicy  have 
bpen  alfcctcd  by  the  improved  communications  estab- 
lished In  all  parts  of  the  country,  tlio  greater  diflYision  of 
(hops  and  magazines  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and,  in 
ihnrt,  by  the  concurrence  of  all  those  causes  that  tend,  as 
livlllsation  advances,  to  lessen  the  importance  of  fairs. 
'  In  the  Braunfelis,  whidi  is  set  apart  exclusively  for  the 
acrommiidatlon  of  mercliants  attending  at  the  fairs,  and 
arringed  for  that  purpose,  a  large  portion  of  the  stalls 
«i're  unoccupied  at  the  last  fair ;  and  those  who  at- 
tended hardly  sold  goods  sutticient  to  cover  thc.cxpense 
inrnrrcd."  (Bowring's  Report un  the  German  Customs' 
(inon,  p. 39.)  Generally,  however,  a  large  amount  of 
liuiiness  is  still  transactml  at  the  Frankfort  fairs.  Cottim 
tuist  and  stulfs,  cutlery,  &c.,  are  the  British  commodities 
l»■^l  suited  forthc'in.  This  city  Is  now  included  in  the 
German  customs'  league. 

The  town  and  country  civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  court 
of  appeal,  hoard  of  taxation,  and  most  of  the  adminlstra- 
titeestalillshments  of  the  republic,  are  lu'ld  in  the  clt>. 
There  are  a  great  many  educational  institutions,  inrlud- 
In^  a  (jymniisium  i  the  medical  institute,  with  a  botanic 
(.arilen  ;  Normal,  Jewish,  drawing,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
trades'  schools,  and  numerous  private  sominarii's ;  many 
harned  and  benevolent  associations,  us  tlie  .Senhenlierg 
(o.iety,  the  MKicty  for  the  encoiiragiiiient  of  useful 
art!,  and  philosophical,  Illlile,  and  misslon.iry  societies, 
lew  tuwnn  alxmiid  so  largely  with  public  charities. 
benio  periodical  pnblicatl(«is  are  issued  ;  hut  tlios,'  of 
« political  il;:iractcr,  iH'ing  suliject  to  a  censorship,  are  of 
litllc  value.  The  authorities  have  evinced  great  lllibe- 
tality  in  their  treatmi'Ut  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  lomc 
I'lirisllaii  sects.  • 

I'ranlifort  is  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  cities  In  Germany. 
('harlemai;ne  held  a  council  in  it  in  794.  anil  it  was  fiir- 
lilMhy  LiHiii-lcDelionnaire  in  KiA.  In  iM.'l,  it  became 
Ihecsp.  of  the  kingdom  of  Aiistrasia,  and  not  long  after. 
wards, under  l.ouis  the  German,  its  great  fairs  oriKlnated, 
and  l-'rankfiirt  became  llir  cnnimercial  cap.  of  Germany. 
Kr(im  tills  pcrliid  the  increase  of  lis  prosperlly  was  rapid, 
ami  In  \ltA  it  was  made  an  Indcpemlent  tree  city.  It 
uriiiiircii  cmisldcrable  privileges  during  tlie  next  two 
c(oturiet  i  uid  tn  IJ90  had  ubtalneil  nearly  Iti  present 
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extent  of  territory.  From  ISOC  to  1810  it  was  the 
cap.  of  a  prince-primacy,  and  from  the  latter  year  till 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  comprised  a  territory  of 
nearly  2,000  sq.  m.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Goethe, 
born  here  In  1749,  as  well  as  of  the  family  of  the 
Rothschilds,  one  of  whom  has  an  eleg.tnt  villa  without 
the  city.  (Berehaus,  iv.  48a— 4Wi. ;  Cannahich,  pp.  461, 
402.;  MoUer;  Autumn  near  the  Rhine,  pp.  07—98.;  Diet. 
Gi!ue.;  Murray's  Hand-hook,  kc.) 

FUANKFOKT-ON-THE-ODEn,    a    town   of  the 
Prussian   dominions,  prov.  Brandenburg,  cap.  govern- 
ment (,  Regierungabexirli)  of  same   name,  circ.  lA'bus; 
on  the  Oder,  about  110  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lialtic, 
60  miles  E.   by  S.  Berlin  ;   lat.  .^2°  '22'  8"   N.,    long. 
14°  23'  W"  E.     Pop.  23,370.    {Berghaui.)     Though  no 
longer  a  fortress  of  any  strength,  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls,   with  towers  and   a  ditch.      It   is   well   built: 
the  streets  are  straight  and  broad;  the  houses  gene- 
rally good ;  and  many  of  the  public  edifices  handsome. 
The  town  communicates  with   one  of  Its    three    sub- 
urbs by  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Oder.     It  has  a 
good  market-place,  six  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman 
Catliolic  chapel,  synagogue,  government-house,  council, 
house,  new  pott-house,  gymnasium,  high  school,  school 
of  midwiferv,  school  for  neglected  cliildren,  and  various 
other  schools ;  an  orphan  .tsylum,  two  hospitals,  a  work- 
house, with  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  theatre.    A 
university  established  in  it,  in  1506,  was,   in  1810,  re- 
moved to  Breslau.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  authorities  for 
its  government  and  circle,  of  a  superior  judicial  tribunal 
for  the  former,  and  inferior  courts  for  the  latter  and 
tlie  town,  a  circle  council,  council  of  nobility    (Ritter- 
schafls-Direction),  and  boards  of  taxation,  agriculture, 
canals,  waterworks,  &c.    IJeing  situ.ited  on  the  high  road 
from  Berlin  to  Silesia,  and  on  a  navigable  river  commu- 
nicating, by  Cfinals,  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe,  it  has 
a  considerable  trade  ;  though,  in  commercial  activity,  it 
is  far  inferior  to  Its  namesake  on  the  Mayn.    It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  stockings,  gloves, 
leather,  earthenware,  wax,  sugar,  *cc. ;  with  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, and  mustard-works,  for  which  article  it  is  cele- 
brated.    A  good  deal  of  wine  is  grown  in  its  vicinity. 
Three  large  lairs  are  held  here  annually,  in  Feb.,  July, 
and  Nov.     They  are  attended  by  groat  numbers  of  mer- 
chants and  dealers  from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from 
Germany.     Besides  the  woollens,  linens,  earthenware, 
silks,  and  other  articles  furnished  by  the  town  .iiid  iti> 
vicinity,  and  the  various  raw  and  man'ufacturcii  products 
of  the  Prussian  and  other  German  states,  very  large 
quantities  of  British,  French,  Swiss,  and  other  foreign 
goods,  are  disposed  of  at  tliese  fairs,  partly  for  the  supidy 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  principally,  perhaps,  for 
exportation  to  Poland,  Galicia,   Russia,   Bohemia,-  &e. 
Many  of  the  inhab.  are  employed  In  navigating  the  Oder, 
and  the  communicating  streams  and  canals  to  Dantzic, 
Warsaw,  Magdeburg,    Hamburg,   &c.      The  village  of 
Kunncrsdorff,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  has  been  tho 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests  in  modern 
times.     On  the  12th  of  Augu.st,  17.')9,  Frederick  the  Great 
fittacked  the  entrcnchmonts  of  the  Austrians  and  Rus. 
slans  at  that  place;  but  alter  partially  succeeding,  and 
exhausting  all  the  resources  of  skill  and  valour,  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  immense  loss ;  the  approach 
of  night  having  alone  saved  his  army  from  being  com- 
pletely destroyed.     {Zedlitx,  Der  I'reutsische  Staat,  11. 
!i09— 21 1    ;  Berehaus  ;  Vannuhich,  &c.) 

FRANKFORT  (UEPUBMC  OF),  an  independent 
state  of  W.  (icrm.iny,  and  the  smallest  in  Europe, 
tliough  the  most  populous  relatively  to  its  extent ;  con- 
sisting of  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  and  the 
country  immediately  around  it,  together  with  some  de- 
tached portions  of  territory,  the  whole  having  an  area  of 
about  i-.'i  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  (1S38)  of  03,930  ;  of  whom 
about  3-41118  .ire  Lutherans.  The  l.irgcst  portion  of  ter- 
ritory lielouRingto  Frankfort,  bring  that  in  which  the  cap. 
is  situated,  hes  on  both  sides  the  Mayn. having  N.W.  and 
N.  tlie  doin.  of  Nnissau  and  Hesse  C'assel ;  and  .S.E.  and 
S.  those  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  It  is  quite  level,  and  very 
productive  and  well  cultivated,  yielding  corn,  potatoes, 
pulse,  fruit,  and  wine,  and  feeding  many  cattle.  Much 
of  it  Is,  however,  laid  out  in  gardens ;  the  environs  of 
tile  city  of  Fraiikliirt  iK-ing  completely  studded  with  the 
country  houses  (if  merchants  and  others.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  senat(>,  a  iienii.nient  chamber  of  citi- 
zens, and  a  legislative  chamber.  Tlie  senate,  which  ex- 
ercises the  exetiitive  power,  consists  of  42  members, 
divided  into  3  riuiks  or  benchrs ;  sheriffs,  junior  seimtors, 
and  state  eoiiusellors.  It  annu.illv  chooses  2  presidents 
from  the  first  and  second  ranks.  'iTIie  permanent  cliam- 
biT  Is  an  assembly  of  .'>l  members,  chosen  from  among 
citizens  of  all  ranks,  and  of  whom  at  least  6  must  lie 
l.iwyers.  The  h'i;lsl,'Uive  chamlier  is  composed  of  W 
ti'iiatiirs,  W  iin'mbcrs  of  the  permanent  cli.unber,  45 
meinlicrs  chusiii  aniiunlly  by  thi'  electoral  college  of 
Frankfort,  and  9  deputies  "from  the  rural  districts.  This 
body  meet*  every  vear  In  November  foi-  •«  session  of  6 
J  K  2 
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weeki.  It  hai  control  over  all  legislativo  enactments, 
the  amount  of  taxation,  and  the  armed  Torce,  foreign 
relations,  &c.  Citlxenship  it  a  personal  distinction,  not 
obtained  by  birth  alone ;  neither  domestic  servants  nnr 
foreigners  ci\ioy  the  rights  of  citizens ;  and  foreigners 
have  to  pay  for  permission  to  exercise  any  calling  in  the 
citv.  Appeal  lies  from  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
tribunals  in  the  city  to  the  senate,  and  from  the  latter  to 
the  superior  court,  for  all  the  llantie  towns  in  Lulwck, 
Public  education  is  well  attended  to,  and  there  are  many 
charitable  institutions.  The  contingent  furnished  by 
Frankfort  to  the  army  of  the  German  confederation  is 
479  men.  The  landwehr,  or  militia,  comprises  all  the 
male  pop.  between  the  ages  of  19  and  fiO.  The  public 
revenue  varies  from  430,000  to  460,000  rixdoiiars  a 
year  ;  the  expenditure  is  less.  The  public  debt  exceetis 
6,000,000  rixdoiiars.  Frankfurt  maintains  representatives 
in  most  of  the  principal  neighbouring  states  of  Germany, 
a  minister  at  Paris,  and  consuls  in  London  and  some  of 
the  American  capitals.  It  has  one  vote  in  the  lull  coun- 
cil of  the  German  confederation  ;  and  divides  one  in  the 
lesser  council,  and  the  17th  place  in  the  diet,  with  the 
otiier  Hanae  towns. 

Frankpoi^t,  a  town  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
Kentucky,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Franklin,  on  both 
sides  the  Kentucky,  which  is  hero  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
(i3  m.  W.S.W.  Cincinnati.  Pop.,  in  IH3,'),  about  4,000. 
The  town  is  burled  among  steep  hills,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  here  precipitous,  .nd  from  400  to  .'>U0  ft.  in 
height.  Frankfort  is  well  .  .It,  chiefly  of  stone,  but 
many  of  the  private  as  well  as  public  buildings  are  of 
fine  white  marble.  The  principal  public  cdllicpe,  in 
1835,  wi!re  the  State-house,  with  a  tine  Ionic  portico  ;  the 
penitentiary,  having  generally  about  100  inmates  ;  three 
churches,  an  academy,  county  court-house,  and  several 
manufacturing  establishments,  warehouses,  &c.  It  is  a 
place  of  some  trade :  steam  vessels  navigate  the  Ken- 
tucky river  ar  far  as  this  town,  and  at  certain  seasons 
thf'je  or  four  arc  kept  in  regular  employ.  (Stuart's 
America  ;  Ht^han's  H'inler  in  the  Wat.) 

FKASCA'n,  (an.  Tutculum),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  Papal  States,  comarca  di  Roma,  II  m.  S.K. 
Home.  Pop.  usually  about  4,300,  but  during  summer 
this  number  is  conslderalily  increased  by  the  influx  of 
visiters.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
bill  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  tlie  surrounding 
country ;  but  except  the  piazza  in  which  the  cathedral 
is  iituattKl,  the  town  is  dirty  and  incoiivenient.  Its 
ruins,  and  the  surrounding  villas,  constitute  iu  chief 
attraction ;  but  the  latter  arc  now  falling  into  neglect, 
the  present  I^hion  of  the  Roman  nobility  being  to  pass 
the  summer  <it  Albano.  The  principal  villas  am  tnoie 
of  Counts  Aldobrandini,  liracciano,  Falconieri,  and 
Itufliaelll,  on  the  grounds  of  which  last  arc  the  ruins  uf 
the  ancient  Tusculum.  The  splendid  matislon  ->(  the 
ISorghese  lamiiy,  Monte  Draguno,  is  now  nogl.  i-tud, 
andin  a  state  of  decay.  Frascati  has  a  public  semi^iai-y, 
and  numerous  convents,  churches,  and  public  fountains. 
Its  bishop  Is  always  one  of  the  5  memliers  of  the  higtieut 
episcopal  council.  The  ruins  of  1'usculuin  imunici- 
pium  ctariatimum,  Cicero  pro  Fonteio,  ^  14.)  comprise 
an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  an  immer,se  hall,  supposcl 
to  have  been  at'.ached  to  baths,  fountains,  &c.  Thit 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  its  founil- 
atlun  being  ascrilied  to  Teiegonus  the  son  of  Cirro. 
It  was  itroug,  as  well  by  its  position  as  by  the  walls  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  portions  of  which  still  exist. 
It  was,  also,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  the  allie'j  of 
Itomu  ;  and  successfully  resisted  an  attack  by  Hannibal. 
The  top  of  the  hill  on  which  Tusculum  was  built, 
3,07  i  .'roneh  ft.  above  the  level  of  t)\e  sea,  was  sur- 
mouiii.ed  by  a  citadel,  now  wholly  .lestroyed.  I. ike 
Fr.-ucati,  in  modern  timrs,  Tusculum  was  crowded  with 
the  villas  ot'distinguishe<l  Roman  citizens,  among  whicli 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Lucullus  and  Maecenas. 
But  the  f:  aie  of  all  the  other  villas  has  Itecn  wholly 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Clcern,  so  oiten  nientioiu'd  in  his 
work*,  and  from  which  his  lieautiful  etiiical  di5<]uisl- 
tluns,  entitled  the  DisputaiiunfS  Tusculamr,  have  re- 
ceived their  Dame.  The  attempts  that  have  Iwen  mad(! 
to  identify  the  site  of  this  famoiu  vlllu  have  had  but 
ilttlo  success.  (Oeiri  Home,  ^c,  i.  4,U. ;  and  il.  '2K3,&c.; 
Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  ii.  44,  Sic.) 

FKASEHIUJRGH,  a  sea-port  and bor.ofreg.-illty,  .Scot- 
land, CO.  Aberdeen,  on  its  N.K.  coast,  on  a  slight  emi- 
nence S.  side  of  Kiniiaird  lle;ul,  a  bold  promcmtory,  on 
which  are  an  old  castle  and  light-house,  \'M  ft.  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea  at  high  water;  181  in.  K.  llaiiir,  and  37 
m.  N.  by  E.  Aberdoi-n.  Pop.  (Itan)2,.5in  ;  Including  the 
imriih,  3,0HO  :  but  during  tlie  herring  lii<hery,  which  ex- 
tends annually  from  July  to  September,  tlicrc  is  an  in- 
crease of  not  lest  than  l,'i()0.  (NVv>  Sliilitl.  Account  i)l' 
Scotlartd,  \  Aberdeen,  p.  2.')2.)  The  town  is  nearly 
square.  Most  of  the  streets  cross  eiu.li  other  at  right 
angles.  A  considerable  number  of  new  houses  have  liitn 
built  within  these  few  years.  The  chief  public  linililings 
aiu  the  parish  church,  the  Episcopal  chapel,  andthe  juil. 


FREIBERG, 

The  cross,  which  is  of  a  hexagonal  form,  is  rprVrm«,i 
line  structure :  the  area  of  its  base  is  fm  ft     Ti,„  "  '  * 
(besides  8  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  300  cllil(lrm,^°™ 
fewer  than  10  schools  in  the  parish,  of  which  onlv  nn   i 
endowed ;  !t  taught  by  male,  and  f>  by  female,  tt4ho™ 
aggregate  number  of  pupils,  500,  or  .ibout  a  sixth  nart  „f 
the  wBol»  pop.,  are  being  Instructed  at  the  same  tlmB 
{lb.  p.  2fl7.)    The  harbour  has  been  of  late  much. n 
largcd  and  improved,  partly  at  the  expense  of  Kov„n" 
ment.    It  embraces  an  area  of  upwards  of  C  Scotch  acr» 
nearly  a  half  of  which  hat  been  excavated  alon»  rv, 
piers  and  jetties.    It  is  of  easy  access ;  and  .is  it  affiir  i 
excellent  anchorage  for  ships  of  every  size  It  has )» 
found  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  sliiiininir  int,.^  , 
in  general  on  this  coast.    Eight  vessels,  from  45  t„    '• 
tons,  belong  to  the  port.  In  18.39,  the  number  of  h,l2 
belonging  to  the  town  employed  in  the  hcrrinn  fishpr 
decked  and    undecked,  was    145,  which  cniplovcd  ftli 
flshermen,  exclusive  of  coopers,  gutters  and  clGannr 
&c.    During  the  same  year,  52,251  barrels  of  herrn „ 
were  -  ured  at  Fraserburgh.    Dried  and  pickled  cod  a, 
exportcil  to  the  extent  of  alHiut  2,000/.  stcrlini' -Trai 
of  various  kinds,  about  12,000  qrs. ;  potatoes,  (,,m  iJi, 
The  harbour  duet  were  at  one  time  so  low  .ts  (ly  « 
annum:   they  were,  in  1839,  1,100/.     Tlicre  are  tC 
branch  banks  in  the  town.  ™ 

The  town  and  harbour  existed  above  two  ocnturloi 
ago,  the  former  having  been  erected  into  a  liuri.hol'rp 
gality  in  1013,  called  Fraserburgh,  in  honour  of  Sir 
Alexander  Fraser  of  Fhilorth  (now  reproseiitcil  by  I  or  1 
Saltoun),  who  obtained  tlio  charter.  The  government 
of  the  burgh  is  vested  in  Lord  Saltoun,  its  Bupfriiir 
who  enjoys  the  hereditary  right  i»nd  autliority  of  nro' 
vost,  with  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  maBis 
trates  and  council,  wRh  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
old.  The  same  Sir  Alexander  Fr.iser  obtained  a  cliarler 
from  the  crown,  in  \Wi,  for  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  a  university  ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  there  is 
an  old  quodrangultir  tower  of  three  stories,  which  fnrmed 
part  of  a  building  originally  intended  for  this  seminarv 
In  l.')97,  Mr.  Charles  Fermc,  of  the  Ui'iversity  of  Kilin 
burgh,  was  elected  principal  of  this  intended  collece- 
but  from  causes  not  explained,  probably  from  want  of 
funds,  the  plan  Wiis  abandoned.  (Sew  Stat.  Ace  m 
suprd  ;  Craw/urd'i  Hist,  qf  Univ.  <if  Edin.,  p.  33.)  " 

FKEDKRICKSHALL,  a    marit.  town  of  Norwav 

fov.  Aagerhuus,  at  the  influx  of  a  small  river  into  tlie 
Je-flord,  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Skagerrack,  ,i?  m 
SS.E.  Christiania.  Pop.  about  4,000.  Itisanoiicntoun 
but  immediately  obove  it,  on  a  perpendicular  rocli,''i*i\' 
in  heigiit,  overhanging  the  sea,  is  the  strong  fortress  of 
Frederickstein,  a(  the  siege  of  which  Charles  XII.,  kin" 
of  Sweden,  was  killed,  on  the  30th  of  Noveniljer,  IJIk" 
It  was  doubted  for  a  while  whether  the  liing  met  his 
death  by  a  ball  from  the  fortress,  or  liad  been  assassin. 
atfd ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  goo<l  grounds  for  sup. 
posing  that  treachery  hiid  any  thing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter.* Frederii.kshall  spreads  irregularly  roinid  the  rock 
on  which  the  castle  is  built;  "it  is  a  strange-looking  lit- 
tle town,  in  which  iiouses,  rocks,  and  water  are  curiously 
mingled.  One  street  it  terminated  by  a  periieudicular 
ri'ck;  another  by  a  deep  creek  ;  and,  as  there  arc  only  3 
or  4  little  streets  in  the  town,  it  lias  nt  least  the  iirtiiseof 
being  singularly  picturesque."  (Itin/is's  Sorwai/, !jc.  n. 
•/S'.i.)  The  streets,  though  few,  are  wide  and  regular,  pre. 
senting  many  handsome  houses,  generally  2  stories  high ; 
(ill  of  which  appear  to  have  been  built  since  the  condapra- 
tion,  in  17.')U,  by  which  nearly  the  wh(de  place  was  laijin 
ashes.  A  consiileralile  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on,  ami 
there  are  a  few  manufactures  of  linen.«,  toliaoco,  .Vc. 

The  castle  of  FrederlcKstein  h  one  of  the  niostin,ir. 
cessible  firtresses  In  Eunipe.  'I'lic  place  snlfcrcd  f rwili 
hj  the  lire  alluded  to  alwve,  and  is  now  in  ii  slate  j 
great  neglect.  An  i>l)cllsk  li.is  been  eriiti'd  liythe|.re. 
sent  king  of  Sweden  (Uernadotte).  on  I  he  place  win  re 
Cliarles  XII.  fell.  (Core's  N.  uf  Kurupc,  v.  lb.  \c.;  in- 
glis,  ]i.W.)  Sic.) 

FUEIllKKt;.  a  to*n  of  the  k.  of  .S.-ixony,  and  cap.nl 
its  mining  district,  cir.  Dresden  ;  near  the  K.  arm  ol 
the  MuUle,  i'j  m.  S.VV.  Dresdi^n,  and  .Ml  m.  S.E,  Lrip- 
xic.  Pop.,  with  its  suburbs,  11,2.^1.  It  is  an  ancient 
imperial  city,  and  Is  still  siirroiiniled  by  old  w.ills  anil  i 
ditch  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  fortifications  arc  no« 
bdd  out  in  gardens  anil  public  walks.  It  is  well  huili, 
paved,  and  lighted.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  handsome 
tlotlijc  ediflce,  witli  a  richly  ornaiiiented  |«irlal,  in  iho 
llyzantine  style,  called  the  Uolden  dale  ;  some  curiously  j 
carved  stone  iiulpits  ;  the  tomb  of  Werner  the gciloiii'l; 
a  rh.ipel  in  which  the  I'rotest.uit  primes  of  Saxony, Ironi 
I'M  I  to  lii!i4,  were  buried;  and  a  remarkalile  nKjmunrsl 
with  an  alabaster  stJitiie  of  the  I'.leitor  Maurice,  %\\i> 
died  ol  tlu!  wounds  he  received  at  tin'  liattlc  of  Sicvir!- 
haiisen,  on  the  <Jtli  of  .Inly,  l.'i.53,   when  he  i:iira|jlrti ly 

*  .liihn';i.i>  has  STail'tl  liiiiiM  If  of  this  «ui)itL-ion,  hi  hii  adinLr.iUf 
character  uf  ('linrU-s  .\11. ;  — 

**  His  fall  wa%  ilfsthiM  to  a  Itarrcu  str-intl, 
A  |Jvlty  furtrvMi,  and  u  tiuliuiut  liuiid. 
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tAnld  the  army  of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

There  a'e  4  other  churclies,  one  of  which  has  a  spire 

ilmvards  of  !(10  ft.  high  ;  and  an  orphan  asylum.    With- 

rat  the  town  is  the  old  castle  of  Freudcnstcin,  now  used 

n,  a  corn  magazine.    The  rise  and  fall  of  Freiberg  has 

hpcn  determined  by  the  productiveness  of  its  silver  mines, 

M  the  discovery  of  which  it  owed  its  origin  in  the  12th 

"-tiirv     111  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  before  the  30 

veirs'  war,  it  is  said  to  have  had  ;t2,000  inhabs.    Its  pop., 

loBfther  witli  the  produce  of  its  mines,  has  of  late  very 

much  fallf"  ""f i  owing  to  the  richest  veins  being  ex- 

hiusted,  or  to  tlie  shafts  having  been  driven  so  deep  that 

it  is  next  to  impossible  to  drain  ofT  the  water.    Still, 

however,  there  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mines  of 

lilicr,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt,  employing  aitogelhcr 

aljout'4  •'>('*'  miners.    The  principal  silver  mine  is  called 

ilie  WmmelsfHrst,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  llurope, 

'   (jell  for  the  quantity  of  ore  it  furnishes,  as  for  tlic 

rxci'llence  of  its  works.    It  has  been  wrought  upwards 

.,f  400  years,  and  for  200  yielded  silver  <o  the  annual 

iiiiount  of  Oft.OOO  crowns.    This,  liowevcr,  is  a  very  poor 

rfturn  ;  and  if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of  the 

nrodure  of  the  Freiberg  mines  given  in  the  Conversn- 

tons  ii'."i()»  and  other  works,  they  certainly  would 

iDpear  to  be  exceedingly  unimportant  in  a  commercial, 

himever  much  they  may  be  distinguished  In  a  sciuntlQc, 

mint  of  view.    According  to  Breltliaupt,  they  had  been 

uTouaht  for  640  years  previously  to  1825,  during  which 

time  thev  are  said  to  have  yielded  82,000  quintals  of  fine 

<ilKT  bi'iiig  under  130  quintals  a  year,  or  about  4.'>,000/. 

ivfiir.  at  •■'"  average.    During  the  49  years,  from  1709  to 

Idl.'i.thc  total  produce  Is  said  to  have  amounted  to  2,17G 

nuintals,  being,  at  an  average,  less  than  the  inconsider- 

alilc  quantity  of  4.5  quintals  a  year.    In  1833  their  produce 

jj  5jil|  to  have  been  worth  523,920  rix-doUars,  or  about 

1(15  (XHV. ;  being  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the 

liiianiuiiilly  produced  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  thirteenth 

..art  (if  tiiat  of  the  copper  I 

Tlie  ore   is   smelted  at  the  village  of   Halsbrucko, 
alwut  3  in.   from   Freiberg,    where   there   are  nume- 
rous furnaces,  forges,  Ac,   and  where  the  process  of 
amalgamation    is    conducted    on    scientific   principles. 
Frcilierg  has  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  em- 
iiloying  700  hands;   a  woollen  cloth  andcasslmere  fac. 
iiirv,  ill  wliich,  besides  steam-engines,   110  hands  are 
cniiiinvfd ;   manufactures  of  lace,  cotton  fabrics,  and 
thread',  white    lead,    litharge,  vitriol,    leather,   copper 
ware,  &c. ;  sonic  extensive  breweries ;  and  a  shot  foundry, 
the  imly  oiie  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  high 
Iwarildf  mines  (06t'»ftfrgara<;,  and  that  of  foundries  {Obcr. 
IMcnanil),  with  supreme  jurisdiction  over    all    such 
establishments  throughout  the  kingdom.     It  has  a  gym- 
iiisium  with  a  good  library  ;  but  Its  most  celebrated 
f.,  .iilisliiiient  is  its  mining  academy,  founded  In  1705. 
It  owes  its  princiiial   celebrity  to  Werner,  appointed 
rrofessor  of  mineralogy  in  it  in  1775:  his  eloqiu'nce  and 
tlie  clmrm  of  his  manner  hisjiired  the  greatest  cnthu- 
iia<ir  into  his  pupils,  and  besides  raising  the  school  of 
Frcibcig  to  tiie  highest  eminence,  and  attracting  to  it 
ftudents  from  the  most  distant  countries,  gave  a  great 
sliiiinlus  to  the  science.     It  is  not,  however,  to  be  de- 
nied that  many  of  Werner's  general  conclusions  were 
iMttomtHl  on  the  narrowest  and  most  insuHiclent  data. 
■  lie  liaii  merely  explored  a  small  portion  of  Germany, 
ami  eoiioeived,  and  iicrsuaded  others  to  believe,  that  tlie 
•hole  surface  of  our  planet,  .ind  all  the  mountain  chains 
ill  tlie  world,  were  made  after  the  model  of  his  own  pro- 
liiuv.niaiiv  (if  the  most  important  appearances  in  which 
li..  had  ini-iiiterpreted."    ( I.uyll's  Ufulogy,  i.  82.  3d  ed.) 
Iliiireit  i..  lliiit  most  of  the  (Tistingiiishiog  principles  of 
iheWeriieriaii  system  of  geology  have  been  successively 
mertomcil ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  his  merit  con- 
^i.t^d  far  more  in    the    attention   lie  drev/  to  miner. 
al"?y  ami  geoiogj',  th.in  in  his  discoveries  or  theories. 
There  are  now  about  10  iirofessors  in  the  school   of 
Kreilierg,  wh()  give  instriietlou  in  the  working  of  mines 
awl  of  metals,  anil  in  chiinlstry,  and  .'ill  the  accessory 
sfiiiiees.    A  specilled  number  of  Saxon  pupils  receive 
priluitims  instruction  in  this  school,  some  of  whom  work 
a  miners  lor  a  certain  time  each  day,  receiving  higlier 
«<,t;es  tli.an  the  ordinary  miners.    There  is  also  a  pre- 
paratory  sclmol  to  qualify  pupils  for  the  academy.     At- 
tached to  the  hitter  are  many  scieutlflc  collections,  and 
amoni?  others  ilie  celebrated  collection  of  iirecious  sttmes 
.mas>e(l  by  Werner,  and  bequcatlied  by  him  to  tlie  aca- 
demy. 

I'reilierg  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
nhiibestiwed  on  it  many  ininiuiiities  and  privileges.     It 


iiillered  iirciitlydiring  both  the  30  years'  ami  the  7  years' 
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ntEllinu;,  „t  KllinoUHG,  ac-mton  of  Switzer- 
Uiiil,  the  ninth  in  rank  in  the  confederation,  In  the  W. 
lartofiiliieh  it  is  situated,  between  lat.  4(iJ  27'  and  47-^ 
N.  and  lung,  fi^  IV  and  7^^  22'  1^.  ;  haviog  for  the  most 
part  N.  and  K.  the  llernese  territory,  ami  S.  and  W. 
that  of  Vaud,    A  detached  portion  to  tliu  W.  has  lor  its 


N.W.  boundary  the  Lake  of  Neufchatei,  and  ii  every 
where  else  enclosed  by  the  cant.  Vaud.      Its  greatest 
length  N.  and  S.  is  about  40  m.,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from8to2Cin.   Area,  6648q.in.     Pop.  (18.38)  91, Ii5.  Its 
N.  part  is  almost  a  level  plain,  or  at  most  only  hilly  j  but 
proceeding  S.  the  jurfaco  becomes  more  uneven,  and  the 
S.  half  of  the  canton  is  covered  with  mountains,  apper- 
taining partly  to  the  Jura  system  and  partly  to  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  but  none  of  their  summits  reach  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snov/.  The  principal  are  theZ>iii>  rin  Brenteyre, 
7,836  ft.  i  the  D.  de  Follieran,  7,067  ft. ;  and  M.  Moleson, 
6,.572  ft.  high.    Nearly  the  whole  canton  is  included  in 
the  basin  of  the  Aar,  its  centre  being  traversed  by  the 
Saane,  or  Sarine,  an  affluent  of  that  river.    The  Broyo 
is  the  other  principal  stream.    The  chief  lake  is  that  of 
Moral  (.Murlensef)  in  the  N.,  through  which  the  last- 
named  river  flows :  It  Is  6  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad,  and 
very  abundant  In  fish,  particularly  fine  eels.    Clim.ato 
mild  in  the  N.,  but  rigorous  in  winter  in  the  S.    The 
highest  mountains  are  composed  principally  of  a  coarse- 
grained limestone,  containing  many  flints  ;  those  of  in- 
ferior height  of  sandstone.    A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  land  is  fertile:  it  has  about  l(iO,0()0  acres  of  arable 
land.  08,000  do.  meadows,  20,000  do.  of  pasture  land,  700 
do.  vineyards  ;  and  the  forests  are  supposed  to  com|iri8e 
34,.50O  acres.     Agriculture  Is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  in- 
hab.  in  the  N.,  and  cattle- rearing  in  the  S.  districts. 
Enough  of  com  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  but  the 
dairy  liusbandry  is  the  most  Important  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  is  in  a  more  advanced  state  than  In  any  other 
Swiss  canton.     The  annual  produce  of  cheese  Is  esti- 
mated at  40,000  cwt.,  worth  l,200,fl(KI  fr.      The  rimoug 
Gruyere  ciieese,  produced  In  tlie  district  of  that  name,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sarine,  stands  decidedly  at  the  he.id  of 
the  Swiss  cheese,  and  Is  highly  prized  in  this  and  other 
countries.     The  average  produce  is  about  25,000  cwt.  a 
year,  and  its  average  price  on  the  spot  .about  id.  per  lb. 
About  10  years  ago  the  stock  of  black  cattle  amounted  to 
48,000;  horses  to  13,000;  and  sheep,  goat8,hog8,&c.to  5,000. 
The  breeds  of  horses  and  black  cattle  are  considered 
the  best  In  the  confederation,  and  large  markets  for  the 
sale  of  both  are  held  at  Romont,  Bulle,  and  Freiburg. 
Gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  &c.  are  most  numerous  in 
the  N.    Tobacco,  oleaginous  plants,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  are 
grown,  but  in  no  great  quantities.    The  produce  of  tim- 
ber is  important.    Turf  In  procured  in  many  places,  coal 
only  In  the  S.,  and  to  an  inconsidei  able  amount.    There 
Is  a  glass  factory  at  Semsalcs,  employing  IM  workmen. 
The  other  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  straw-hats, 
leather,  and  paper,  but  they  are  quite  inslgnificaiit.    The 
chief  article  of  export  besides  cheese  is  timber  to  France, 
from  which  about  22,000  or  23,000  c>ft.  of  salt  are  Im. 
ported  yearly.    The  people  generally  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances.    The  public  roads,  which  were  formerly 
very  bad,  have  been  of  late  years  gre<itly  improved.    The 
canton  is  divided  into  13  circles  or  dis'tr.    Chief  towns, 
Freiburg,  the  cap.,  Morat,  GruyCres,  Estavaycr,  Bulle, 
and  Uomont ;  but,  except  the  first,  none  has  1,500  inhab. 
7-8ths  of  the  pop.  are  Rom.  Catli.;  the  Protestants, 
about  8,400,    reside  chiefly  in  the   district  of  Morat. 
German  is  spoken  in  the  N.E.,  and  a  dialect  of  Ro- 
mansche  or  Italian  in  the  S. ;  but  French  is  the  language 
most  univers.ally  employed  in  Fribourg,  and  has  been 
recently  adopte(J  as  that  of  all  state  proceedings.    Since 
1830,  the  government  has  been  wholly  democratic.     It 
consists  of  a  great  and  petty  council ;  tne  former,  which 
has  the  sole  legislative  power,  consists  of  86  members,  or 
about  one  for  every  tlioiisand  of  the  iuhab. ;  all  males 
above  25  years  nl'  age,  not  servants  or  subject  to  foreign 
powers,  have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  appointment  of  the 
electors  of  the  leiitral  hody.     The  petty  or  executive 
council  Is  composed  of  1  lunembcrs  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lative body,  who  also  ap(  ijnt  for  life  the  13  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal.  'The  great  council  is  presided 
over  by  an  Avoyer,  who  holds  ollice  for  two  years  only  ; 
while  the  council  itself  exists  for  nine  years.     Each  circle 
has  its  own  local  council,  a  governor  called  an  Oberaml- 
niann,  and  a  court  of  justice  with  appeal  to  that  in  the 
cap.     Personal  freedom,  tiie  privilege  of  petitioning,  and 
the  abolitliin  of  feudal  rights,  torture,  &c.,  have  been 
guaranteed  ;  as  was  the  lllierty  of  the  press  a  few  years 
since ;  but  of  late  the  latter  has  been  pliiced  under  re- 
straint.    Education  in  this  cant,  was  formerly  in  a  lower 
state  than  in  m.iny  others  ;  but  in  1829  there  were  229 
primary   schools,    attended    liy    I2,8,'15    children.      The 
places  for  superior  instruction  are  chiefly  in  the  town  of 
Freiburg  (wliich  see),  and  the  Protestant    college    at 
Morat. 

Freiburg  furnishes  a  contingent  of  1,240  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Swiss  confederation;  and  contributes  18,600 
francs  annually  to  its  exiienditure.  Besides  the  above 
contingent,  and  an  ei|ually  numerous  corps  de  reserve, 
tliere  is  a  militia  ol'  all  the  male  pop.  Iirtwecn  16  or  20  and 
4.5  or  60.  Tlie  total  public  revenue  in  1833  amounted 
to407,l'J7  Swiss  francs, and  the  ex|ienditure  to 406,,5a9 do. 
Before  the  llth  century,  this  territory  formeil  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  but  afterward'  belonged  to  the 
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FREIBURG. 


dukes  of  ZoehrlDKen,  and  other  feudal  nobles.  Its  hlt> 
torjr,  after  the  IStn  century.  Is  for  the  most  part  that  of 
its  cap. 

FaBiBuao,  or  Fribocro,  a  town  of  Switxerland,  cap. 
of  the  abOTe  canton,  on  both  sides  the  Sarine,  15  m. 
8.W.  Bern,  and  38m.  N.E.  Lausanne:  lat.  46°  48' 
W  N.,  long.  7°  9'  H"  E.  Fop.  7,964.  (KuenUn,  1834.) 
Few  towns  are  so  singularly  situated.  It  is  ubturally 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town ;  the  former 
built  on  the  summits  of  a  succession  of  rocky  hills,  and 
the  latter  In  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Sartne,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  3  bridges  of  wood,  and  one  of  stone. 
The  upper  to«rn  is  the  principal.  "  Many  of  its  houses 
stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice  overhanging  the 
river ;  and  their  quaint  architecture,  the  long  line  of 
embattled  walls  stretching  up  hill  and  down  dale,  varied 
by  the  chain  of  feudal  watch-towers  and  gateways  of  the 
ancient  fortifications,  which  still  exist  in  a  perfect  state, 
together  with  the  singular  and  romantic  features  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Sarine,  give  the  distant  view  of  the  town  an 
aspect  diObrent  Uaia  that  of  any  other  in  Europe,  which 
is  at  once  imposing  and  highly  picturesque.  The  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  and  moan  buildings  of  tho  interior, 
however,  do  not  altogether  correspond  with  these  outward 
promises  of  interest."  (Murrag'i  llandb.pp.  113,  114.) 
Vhe  great  glory  of  the  town  is  its  Iron  suspension  bridge, 
the  longest  and  6nest  in  Europe.  It  Is  erected  across 
the  ravine  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  is  905  ft.  in 
length,  38  ft.  in  breadth,  and  174  ft.  in  elevation  :  being 
more  than  one  third  longer,  and  nearly  as  much  higher, 
than  the  Menal  bridge  between  Anglesea  and  Cnmarvon. 
sliire.  "  It  is  supported  by  four  cables  of  Iron  wire,  each 
containing  1,056  wires,  the  united  strength  of  which  is 
capable  of  supporting  three  times  the  weiRht  which  the 
bridge  will  be  ever  likely  to  bear."  ( Murray.)  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  almost  exclusively 
Swiss.  It  was  completed  in  three  years,  at  an  expense  of 
aliout  SA.COO/.,  under  M.  Chaley,  an  engineer  of  Lyons  ; 
and  was  thrown  own  to  the  public  In  1H34.  Freiburg 
has  9  convents,  and  4  churches,  besides  nuroeroui  cha- 
pels. Tho  principal  church,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  Is  a 
rather  handsome  Gothic  edlHce,  with  a  spire  elevated  376 
ft.,  being  the  highest  in  Switierland.  It  has  some  curi- 
ous l>as-rell«fs  and  paintings ;  and  an  organ  with  7,H<10 
pipes,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Continent.  The 
Jesuits  have  a  monastery  at  Freiburg,  founded  in  15H4. 
It  was  suppressed  previously  to  1818,  when  It  was  restored 
by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  of  the  canton.  It  sup. 
ports  60  brothers,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  collegi>.  In 
which  between  300  and  400  pupils  arc  edncatml,  mnitly 
the  children  of  French  and  German  K.  Catholic  families. 
The  professors  of  the  college  also  lecture  at  the  lyrcum, 
an  Institution  with  ISprofessorst  and  which  In  IN2U  had 
BWi  pupils.  There  are  various  other  schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  religious  bwlles.  The  remaining  iilijccts 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  Uie  town-hall,  on  the  site  ufan 
ancient  rastie  of  the  dukes  of  Zohrlngvn,  the  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  workhouia,  house  of  correction,  some 
public  baths,  several  public  libraries,  and  several  learned 
Boclctles.  Freiburg  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  nf  the 
court  of  appeal  for  the  canton,  and  the  residence  of  the 
M.  Cath.  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva.  It  has  a  few 
manufactories  of  straw-hats,  porcelain,  toharco,  chicory, 
paper,  hits,  and  musical  Instruments,  and  dyeing  houses, 
tanneries,  and  breweries.  Most  of  Its  pop.  are  Cathnllcs ; 
ami  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  inhab.  nf  the 
upiier  town  speak  French,  while  those  of  the  lower  speak 
Gerninn  ;  and  many  understanil  nnlv  one  of  those  lan- 

funges.  The  upper  town  was  foiiniletl,  In  1 175,  by  duke 
lerrhlhnid  of  SUrhringen  ;  the  lower  town  had  existed 
previously.  In  Vm  Freiburg  fell  into  tho  possession  of 
lindolph  of  llapsliurKi  but  In  MAO  it  became  a  free 
city  of  the  empire.  The  duke  of  Savoy  soon  allerwanis 
constituted  himself  Its  protector ;  but  the  Frelburgers 
having  dlstliistulshml  themselves  In  the  contest  agnlntt 
Charles  the  Itold  of  Hurgumly,  the  city  and  its  territory 
were  recelvrd  Into  the  HwUs  riinfiHieratlon  In  14NI.  In 
I47<i,  a  celcbratiHl  Swlns  diet  snt  within  the  wiills  of 
Frrllnirg,  and  In  IWKI  another,  the  latter  being  that  at 
which  the  French  Act  of  MiKilatlcm  was  nccepliKl.  {EbrI i 
Vannabfclk;  Knemlin.drmUklf  ilerS^'ktrrtt /  Kaul,  t'ni- 
ittrg  iHflwtit  Almanack,  *c.) 

FHRJlKS(an.  Fiintm  MiD.n  town  of  France,  dfn. 
Var,  cap.  cant.,  in  a  (iiaclous  plain,  I  m.  from  the  Menl- 
lerranean,  and  l.%m.  H.K.  Drapulgnan.  I'op.  'i,N(in.  Its 
present  contrasts  patnftilly  with  its  ancient  condition. 
Formerly  It  wai  a  leaiciie  In  clrc.  was  lurronndol  by 
strong  wnlln  naiike<l  with  lowers,  ami  had  4ll,(Sin  Inhah. 
Iti  amphitheatre,  llw  outer  clrc.  of  which  Is  'il'<(  ft., 
still  exitts  In  a  rulnetl  stale.  Its  port,  which  wns  under 
Its  walli,  and  rommunlcatril  with  the  sen  liy  means  of  a 
canal  l|  m.  In  length,  was  b<>rdere<l  by  fine  quays,  the 
traces  nf  which  still  exist  i  as  well  as  part  of  a  light- 
house, and  a  large  triumphal  arch,  which  formed  the 
entrance  (Tom  the  jKirt  Into  the  town.  The  slle«  of 
the  |Mirt  and  canal  are  now  occnpled  by  «arden«.  The 
towu  and  |iurt  were  formerly  supplied  with  water  from 
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the  river  Siagiie,  by  mean*  of  a  fine  aqueduct  lu  m 
In  length;  this  noble  work  is  in  great  part  ditroyed' 
Frejus  ha*  a  church,  and  episcopal  paUce,  both  of  wK 
are  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  In  part  constructed  nf  »i.» 
materials  of  Koman  edifices.  The  chapel  of  tho  hut 
tistery  is  an  octagonal  building,  ornamentwl  with  eiX 
ancieut  Corinthian  columns.  Numerous  other  reuulni  nf 
antiquity  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  hu  s  w 
minary  and  m  hospital,  both  modern  and  handsome  build! 
Ings.  Frejus  Is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  a  chamber  or 
commerce ;  it  has  some  bottle-cork  factories,  and  wRier 
works  for  sawing  timber ;  but  its  trade  is  now  next  tn 
nothing,  and  its  ancient  fleets  have  dwindled  down  tn  • 
few  boats.  " 

This  town  was  a  place  of  importance  in  tho  titne  of 
Jnlius  Caesar,  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  Augustus  u.iil 
thither  the  200  galleys  Uken  from  Antony  at  the  battle 
of  Actiiim,  made  Furstm  JulH  a  naval  station  of  im 
portance,  and  planted  in  it  a  colony  of  soldiers  of  the 
8th  legion.  Agrippa  ftirther  devoted  his  endeavours  to 
Increase  the  prosperity  of  tho  town.  Its  strong  fnrtiij 
cations  protected  it  for  a  considerable  purioci  agslnit  the 
barbarians ;  but  alMut  the  year  U40  It  was  destroyetl  by 
the  Saracens,  nor  has  it  since  rorovi>re(i  so  much  ri  the 
shadow  of  its  former  prosperity.  At  St.  Kauhael  a  llttli! 
fishing  vilUge  about  !(  m.  from  Frejus,  Napuivon  dii- 
embarked  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  in  I7UV.  and  amin 
embarked  for  Elbaln  1814.  """ 

Frejus  was  the  birthplace  In  antiquity  of  Juliun  Aiirl- 
cola,  C.  Gallus  the  poet,  and  llosclus  the  actor  s  and  in 
modem  times  of  the  Ablie  Sleyes.  (Hugo,  art.  i'ar- 
Ouiie du  Voyageur s  Dict.dilun.)  ' 

FUEYBUKO.  or  FUKIIIOlHUi,  a  city  oflhe  mm,! 
duchy  of  Baden,  clrc.  Upper  Klilnv,  of  which  it  u  i|,c 
cap.,  on  the  Dreysam,  a  tributary  of  the  lihinv.  within 
the  skirts  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  at  the  entrance  n(  the 
Hjillenthal,  7U  m.  S.8.W.  Carlsruho,  and  32  in,  N,N.K 
Basle.  Pop.  13,200  (exclusive  of  tho  garrison,  student) 
&c.).  The  town  was  originally  fortltled  hy  its  Fuundrr' 
but  its  fortifications  were  levelled  by  the  trench  In  I7.'i4' 
and  their  place  Is  now  occupied  by  nn«  |  ulillc  walki  unj 
vineyards,  from  which  excellent  wine  Is  olitained,  li  |« 
generally  well-built  and  lighted,  contains  several  gciod 
souares,  and  has  numerous  public  edllicos.  The  prinrliial 
of  the  latter  Is  the  miiulfr  or  cathedral,  one  uf  the  mnit 
|>erfect  Gothic  buildings  in  Germany,  and  reinsrkslile 
alike  for  tho  delicate  symmetry  of  its  proportion),  and  llic 
good  taste  of  Its  decorations.  It  was  Wgun  by  Ccmrnd  uf 
SSiehrlngen  in  the  13th,  but  not  cnmnletml  till  towardi  llii' 
cud  of  the  ensuing  century.  'I'he  whole  edlHce  In  Imili  nf 
red  sandstone.  The  W.  Irnnt,  with  a  innxnllUcnl  p<>tt«l, 
and  tho  tower  and  spire,  3HU  It.  high  *,  which  Mirniciimt  li, 
were  the  work  of  the  colebrati'd  TCrwIn  of  .steliibaih,  thr 
architect  of  Strasburg  cathedral.  The  spire  Is  nfthc 
finest  o|ienwork  tracery,  all  of  stone,  and  nf  estrrmc 
boldness  as  well  as  lightness.  The  minuter  cuntalni  iia- 
tues  of  Berchtold  V.,  and  the  other  dukes  of  Z<phrlii|{rn 
who  were  burled  in  it ;  several  toml>s  worthy  nf  nntkn  a 
remarkable  piece  of  scul|ituro  of  tho  I.orcl'i  Hupiirr.  Iiy 
an  artist  of  the  inih  century  i  paintings  liy  II.  Iiriin,  a 
famous  artist  also  nf  tho  Ifith  century  )  and  snnie  itnlmil 

f[lass  windows  of  great  henuly.  The  university,  foumlnl 
n  1454,  Is  in  a  very  Hourlshlng  state)  it  hu  abiHiiriiin 
students,  their  number  havl  ig,  for  several  yean  pa>i, 
been  on  tho  increase.  It  s  |iartlciiljirly  fainnur  ai  i 
schiHil  nf  theology,  having  i.nlted  with  It  the  hlyli  Honi. 
('nth.  seminary  of  the  grand  duchy,  removed  thllliir 
f^oni  Mersburg.  It  ponaennes a  giHHl  dial  nl  landed  |irii. 
perly  In  Wlrtenibt'rg,  lladen,  and  Nwilierlaiul ;  hrildri 
which  it  enjoys  cnnniderable  government  granti,  endcm. 
ments,  Kr.  It  has  a  library  with  upwards  of  IISMNSivnli., 
a  cabinet  of  nat.  history,  museum,  lino  collection  uf  pliiln. 
snphlcal  instruments,  chemical  Inbornlory,  snalomlral 
theatre,  school  lor  rlinlrni  iimlrncllon,  anil  a  iHitnnIr lin- 
den. In  the  church  of  the  inilvemhy,  there  are  if>fr«l 
paintings  by  llollH'In.  Freyburg  liai  a  granil-diirsl,  awl 
an  archlepiscoiial  palace,  3  nnspltnla,  a  riutninhniiH'.  a 
venerable  old  liollilc  biillilhig  i  n  new  nrclilepiirapai  k. 
miiiury  and  church,  a  Lutheran  church,  ne»  muK'um. 
town-nail,  theatre,  liouie  of  correelhin,  foumlllni  ami 
orpli.'ui  asylums,  many  other  iM'nevolenI  Inililulloiii.  a 
gymnasium,  an  IniluHrii'tiirlfn,  or  •cliool  of  Inreil  sihI 
garden  economy  i  Herder  s  Institute  of  aria,  for  rii|<|«r. 
plate  engraving,  and  printing  and  lilhngrauhyi  aseiifra- 
phlcnl  institute,  teachers'  seminary,  school  Inr  nirli  kql  , 
hy  triullne  nnna,  and  a  great  nun.  r  nl  urnersl  ai«t 
primary  sclioola  (Imlniling  Munday-schmili.Ac).  Inlii' 
centre  of  the  square  callwl  the  llah-inarkel,  la  s  lounlain 
stirmoiuiti'd  hy  n  ainlue  of  the  foumh-r  of  the  rlly,  |)ukf 
llerchtohl  III.  nf  /.(ehringen.  Ireyburii  la  Ihi'  aialnf  jn 
archhialiopric,  with  iurlsillcllon  over  the  whole  nf  ll» 
grand-dnrhy,  and  the  bishoprics  nf  MayeiMS,  In* 
Holhenliurg,  and  I.imhurg  i  of  an  anllc  cmirl,  sihI  iIh  j 

•  Tlih  !•  «lw  .Klnnevu  "f  Ki  lirrtWv  and  lletsl""".  n*'"?, 
iln  (.»»•  ifa  Mmilt,  aiul  •nmr  "llier  niilhi»MU'«,  lii«»r  n<  I**''!  ' 
fmiih  (MnJ  I'Ina.i  f|.,  whitti  »nnlil  !•»  H  »l  t'-i't  liisWt ihie ■ 
afilrs  tiT  Mlmalvrg,  HtMll)!  iwial4er«a  U»  lUbert  Mi  Kwif. 
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FRIESLAND. 

Binerior  court*  of  law,  and  BOTemment  officei  for  the 
Flrde  of  the  Upper  Rhiue.    Tu  chief  source!  of  proa- 

Kritr  are  its  university  and  other  public  esUblishments ; 
t  it  has  also  manufactures  of  chicory,  soap,  starch, 
lesther,  tobacco,  tiells  and  other  metallic  articles,  good 
iMiiical  and  surgical  Instruments,   earthenware,  &c. ; 
teildes  seTeral  paper-mills  and  dyeing-houses.     In  its 
Ticlnity  are  the  fine  gardens  of  Ludwigshohe,  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Zcehringen,  and  manv  other  spots  admired 
fnr  their  picturesque  beauty.    Freyburg  was  founded  in 
111!)  by  Duke  Berchtold  111. ;  it  wa^  long  the  cap.  of  the 
land'graviate  of  Breisgau ;  belonged  successively  to  the 
houw  of  Austria  and  the   Duke  of  Modena ;  and  was 
finallyceded  to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  (Schrei- 
Ir  Ouide  du  Rhin,  pp.  26,  27.;  Cannabich,  Ltkrb.  p. 
in?'  Brrghaut,  Encyc.  det  Gent  du  Monde,  ^c.) 
FRIESI.AND,  a  prov.  of  Holland  ;  which  see.  ' 
t'RlGENTO,  or  FHICKNTO,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  k. 
Naulei,  prov.  Princip.  Ultra,  ca|).  cant.,  17  m.  E.N.E. 
Avellino.    Pop.  3,000.    .Swinburne  says,  "  It  is  a  ruinous 
niire  on  a  hill,  most  wretchedly  built,  and  scantily  pro- 
l  Jed  with  the  necessaries   of  life."  (i.  127.)     When 
he  was  there  ( 1777),  it  had  not  one  tolerable  inn.    It  has, 
however,  a  fine  cathedral,  containing   some   exrellent 
paintings.  (Did.  Giog.)    Its  inbab.  subsist  by  the  sale  of 
ibmi),  hoga,  and  corn.    This  town  is  said  by  some  anti- 
oiiariei  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Frequentum, 
and  by  others   that  of  McuUmum,  besieged  by  Sylla 
during  the  civil  wars ;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  is 
(lilfercnt  from   either.    Near  it  Is  a  valley,  supposed, 
aiiiiarently  on  good  grounds,  to  be  identical  with  the 
AimancU  valtfi  of  Virgil.    It  is  narrow,  and  is  pressed 
In  on  both  sides  by  high  ridges  thlclsly  covered  with 
copies  of  oak.    The  bottom  of  tho  deli  is  bare  and  arid. 
In  the  lowest  part,  and  close  under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an 
oval  pool,  not  nO  ft.  in  diameter,  the  water  in  which  boils, 
and  spouts  up  injeU-d'eau,  at  irregular  intervals,  to  a 
height  of  several  feet,  with  a  liissing  noise,  accompanied 
by  strong  sulphureous  and  mephitic  exhalations.  (Swin- 
l>anu,ubimprA.) 

it  was  through  this  ortiico  that  tho  fury  Aloeto  do- 
irendeii  to  Tartarus,  and  the  appearance  of  tliu  place 
ixrfcctly  corresponds  with  the  admirable  dcscriptiuii 
given  by  Virgil  i — 

Eit  locui  Italia  In  medio  sub  montihUK  nhls» 
Noblllit,  ft  fiuna  multii  memoratiu  In  orln, 
A  muncU  vallet.    Den&l«  tiunc  fnmdilms  atrum 
IJrKet  utrlmque  latua  neinorlM,  mei1loi]ue  trRgmut 
l)at  Hnitum  iaali  el  torto  vcrtlce  ton  ens. 
Hlr  hpecui  hormiduni,  et  mctI  iiiriracula  Pltia, 
Moiulranlur,  ruviuque  Ingcns  Athitonli:  voroKO 
PeiUfkras  aperit  Ikucls,** 

Mh  id.  y\\.  tin.  96.1. 

FROME.or  FROME-SELWOOD,  a  pari,  bor,,  town, 
and  par.  of  England,  co.  Somerset,  bund.  Fromc,  near 
tlie  W.  border  of  the  co.,  II  m.  S.  by  E.  Hath.  Area  of 
par,  fi.SfiO  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto  In  IWII ,  12,240,  of  which 
llie  town  might  have  alioiit  ll,2(XI.  It  is  situated  on  an 
irrpRular  acclivity  rising  abruptly  from  the  Fromc,  or 
ilrcam  wlienrc  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  here 
croiied  by  a  bridge  of  A  arches.  The  principal  street 
contains  many  well-built  houses  and  a  giHm  modern 
market-place  j  between  80  and  40  other  streets,  mostly 
»i'ry  narrow  and  irregular,  Iwlng  conneeted  with  it  on 
rillicr  side.  It  is  paved,  llglited,  and  amply  supplied 
•  lib  water.  "  It  may  lie  said  to  Iw  In  a  prosperous 
ttatr,  though  some  considerable  portion  of  its  Inhab. 
iiave  no  emiiloyment,  the  Introduction  of  powerful  nin- 
fhinrry  having  superseded  mnnuMl  labour.  {lUiundarp 
Hiforl.)  The  rhurch,  a  sp.'ictiuis  structure  In  the  later 
Ootbic  itylc,  with  a  tower  and  flue  ot'tiigoiinl  spire  120  i\. 
ill  height,  has  four  ancient  ('hn|>els,  nnd  many  Interesting 
monunienti  I  another  church,  built  iu  INi7by  siihserip- 
lion,contains  400  free  sittings;  aiul  a  third,  at  WDod- 
lindi,  about  .1  ni.  from  tho  town,  was  built  and  endowed 
In  I71'i.  Tiiero  are  also  live  dissenting  cliapels ;  an 
uylum,  for  the  maintenance,  cduiatlon,  and  appren. 
tiling  40  )HHir  girls  ;  and  an  almsliouse  fur  20  poor  men, 
Iwlh  cumpriii'd  in  a  substantial  qundrangular  building 
frpct«l  In  17!K),  and  endowed  with  funded  pro|«'rty, 
ohrnre  an  inri»ne  nf  800/.  a  year  Is  derived  for  the  above 
purniies :  a  frii'  grammar  school,  founded  In  tho  reign 
of  Kdward  VI  ,  there  is  a  small  endowment,  but  lui 
•rholsrs  at  iire.stnt  on  the  fnundatliin  ;  a  charity  srlmol. 
hi  ahirh  ,17  Ixiys  are  clotliiMl  and  eilurated  fur  fniir  years, 
and  then  apiirentiretl ;  an  almshiiiise  for  31  old  wiunen, 
fmmded  at  the  nuine  nnrlod  as  the  tbaiily  schuiil  (K.dw. 
IV.),  anil,  ('(iiiiiei'ted  with  the  mine  euiluwiiwut,  now 
prudiiring  711/.  a  year.  There  is  also  a  national  lehool, 
fiir  mi  biivs  aiiil  IM)  girls  ;  and  several  large  .Siuidiiy 
Irhimls.  Tile  chief  market,  Wednesday  ;  a  smaller  one, 
fiaturday.  Kairi,  chirllv  for  rattle  and  cheese,  Feb.  24. 
sad  Nov.  2,1,  The  wiMilleu  manufnrtiire  is  llie  nnilent 
iltiiio  iifihetiiwn,  and  furnishes  the  iliief  emplnymeiit 
of  the  pop.  '|1ii'  giiiiils  consist  chit  Ay  uf  the  lliH<r  kinda 
of  brnad.rlntli  and  kerseymeres.  In  |H.1>*  there  were  4 
vndim  mills,  employing  348  males  and  Hi6  females,  M 
(ork  In  the  par.  i  and  a  silk  mill,  employing  about  170 
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hands.  Cards  for  dressing  wool  'are  also  manufactured, 
though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly,  when  it 
supplied  them  to  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
a  canal  hence  to  Stalbridge,  with  a  branch  to  Wells  and 
Bradford.  The  Reform  Act  conferred,  for  the  first  time, 
on  Frome  the  privilege  of  tending  I  m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  comprise  a  nearly  square 
space,  extending  about  t  m.  each  way.  Registered 
electors,  in  1838-39, 3iU.  The  neighbourhood  is  fertile 
and  picturesque,  and  contains  many  old  family  mansions. 
Frome  lias  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  ale. 
Two  courts-lcet  are  held,  one  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath, 
the  other  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  lords  of  the  manor.  Petty 
sessions  fur  the  division  are  also  held  In  the  town. 
FROSINONE  (an.  Fruiino),  a  town  of  S.  luly,  Pa- 

Kal  States,  cap.  deleg.  of  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  a 
igh  hill  near  the  Cosa,  and  on  the  upper  road  between 
Koine  and  Naples  ;  47}  m.  E.8.E.  the  former  city.  Pop. 
6,500.  It  is  very  ill  built,  but  has  many  churches  and 
convents ;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of 
a  card,  delegate-  It  has  an  annual  fair,  which  begins  at 
Whitsuntide,  and  lasts  20  days.  Being  near  the  confines 
of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  its  neightmurhood  is  in- 
famous for  brig.-uidage :  to  repress  which  a  criminal 
tribunal,  established  in  it,  offers  a  reward  for  the  heads 
of  brigands.    (See  Papal  States  ;  Samvoldi,  Ik.) 

FUERTE  (KL),  an  inland  city  of  Mexico,  state  ol 
Sonora,  of  which  it  is  the  cap. ;  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  3S0m.  N.W.  by  W.  Uuraiigo,  and  770  m.  N.W. 
Mexico.  Pop.  (1H3.5)  A.OOO.  It  was  ori^nally  a  mili- 
tary station,  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  pro- 
gress towards  the  N.  It  is  now  a  commercial  dtpM  for 
goods  passing  to  aud  from  the  port  of  Guaymas ;  and 
being  somewhat  centrally  situated,  has  been  fixed  on  as 
the  seat  of  the  state  congress,  governor,  and  supreme 
tribunal  of  Justice.  Its  importance  is,  however,  wholly 
due  to  these  circumstances  ;  its  local  position  being  i\ir 
from  favourable.  It  stands  on  the  N .  ridge  of  a  va>t 
sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  or  in  spots  where  the  vicinity  of  tlie  mountains, 
or  tlie  confluence  of  two  large  streams,  ensure  a  supply 
of  water  ;  added  to  wliicli  the  heat  in  summer  Is  almost 
insuiiportable.  ( It'aid'i  Mexico,  il.  384,  &c.) 

F'ULDA,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  prov.  Fulda, 
G.  U.  Ilesse-CasscI,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  62  n.  S.S.E. 
Cassel,  and  66m.  N.E.  Frankfurt-on-the-Mayn.  Pop. 
inc.  suburbs,  10,000.  It  is  a  pretty  town  in  a  very  agree- 
able situation ;  has  some  good  streets,  and  several 
squares  ;  of  the  latter,  that  in  wlileli  the  cathedral  standa 
Is  the  principal,  and  is  ornamented  with  two  obelisks  up- 
wards of  40  It.  high.  The  cathedral  is  an  elegant  edifice, 
about  33Alt.  long,  by  213  It.  In  breadth  i  It  bus  a  tower 
I'.ion.,  and  a  handsome  cupola  180  ft.  nigh,  the  latter 
raised  upon  16  lunlc  columns ;  a  high  altar  aud  It  others, 
2  organs,  the  largest  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Ger- 
many, and  tlie  tomb  of  St.  Boniface.  There  are  3  other 
Itoin.  Cuth.  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  and  some 
other  places  of  worship,  a  bishop's  |>alace  and  garden, 
a  Franciscan  monastery,  Benedictine  convent.  It.  Calh. 
seminary,  public  library,  gymnasium,  lyceum,  school  of 
indui.try,  and  many  other  sehiHils;  several  hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  various  benevolent  institutions,  an 
arsenal,  house  of  correction,  uorkhouse,  and  mmit-dr- 
pii'lj,  Fulda  is  the  residence  of  a  It. Cuth.  bishop,  with 
supreme  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  throughout  Ilesse- 
Cassel )  and  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  Judlciul  court  of 
the  prov.  It  has  fartories  of  stockings,  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  toliacco,  leather,  \c. ;  dye-houses,  and  wax 
bleaching  ami  saltpetre  works.  About  a  league  H.  of  the 
low  n  Is  .^diilplisek,  or  the  "  I'lieasn.itry,"  a  countrj'  seat 
formerly  iM-liuigiii^  to  the  Prime  bishops  of  I'lilda. 
( lierfbttut,  Attn.  Lander.  Sic. ;  Vannnbich,  pp.  4M,  4r>9. ; 
£nevi A  rfij  lien$  du  Mumir. ) 

FIJNCHAI.,  a  town  of  Mmleira,  which  see. 

FL'NEN,or  FVKN,  an  island  of  the  Danish  Archl- 
iH'lago,  the  next  In  site  after  /.i-uiand,  lying  between 
It  and  eontinenlnl  Denmark  ;  separated  fVoni  llie  former 
by  llie  Great,  and  from  the  tatter  by  the  Little  Belt,  it 
extends  between  lat.  n.'i^  2'  and  M"  3S'  N.,  nnd  long. 
0"42'and  Ul"ft3'  I',.  Length,  N.K.  lo  .S.W.,  5<Hn.  Area, 
1,1X7  sq.ni.  Pop.,  in  IKI4,  I.M,60(I.  Surface  generally 
undulating;  there  ,ire  a  lew  IiIIIh  In  the  S.,  but  they  lise 
to  no  rouslderiilile  height.  The  shores  are  very  much 
Indented;  and  iu  the  N.I'.,  the  (Ideusee-llnrd  extends 
Inland  for  Kever.il  inliis.  Tlie  chief  river  Is  that  <if 
Ddeusee,  whieli  runs  thrinigh  the  centre  of  the  Island ; 
rivulets,  lakes,  and  marsiiea  numerous.  ('Ilmale  humid, 
and  variable ;  soil  very  prodiutlve.  "  Funen  presents  a 
less  agreeable  prospect  Ibim  /.ealand,  iiwlng  not  to  its 
more  scanty  ferllllty,  but  to  the  greater  paucity  of  frees. 
The  crops  ti-eni  ei|ually  aliundani,  and  the  lliK'lis  e<|ually 
nnnieriius  (  and.  Indeed,  Funen  is  iiioro  an  exiHirlliig 
country  than  /.ralniid.  In  both  corn  and  cattle."  (/%|/«i, 
Sxrviiy,  4r.,  :i27-'iN.)  Ilarlry,  oats,  buekwheal,  rie,  and 
vegetables,  are  grown  Iu  quantities  much  lieyonil  those 
reijuirud  fur  liuinv  coiiBiimiillun ;  llaa  and  hemp  art 
J  K  4 
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largely  cultivated,  and  orchards  are  numerous.  The 
honey  is  very  superior,  and  an  article  of  considerable 
export.  Turf,  clay,  and  chalk,  are  the  only  mineral 
products  of  value.  There  are  a  few  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics ;  and  many  domestic  ones  of 
stockings,  and  other  articles.  Besides  com,  cattle, 
horses,  and  honey,  the  chief  exports  are  fruit,  lard, 
butter,  leather,  salted  meat,  and  some  manufactured 
goods ;  the  trade  Is  brisk,  and  chleflr  with  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Funen,  together  with  the  islands  of  Langeland, 
Taasing,  Ac,  forms  a  pror.  of  Denmark.  Chief  towns, 
Odensee,  the  cap.,  Svendborg,  and  Nyeborg.  {IngUi, 
Norway,  &e.  ;  Did.  Gtographique,  Ac.) 

FUNFKIRCHEN  (Hungar.  Pecs),  one  of  the  most 
an.  towns  of  Hungary,  co.  Baranya,  nf  which  it  Is  the 
cap.,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  a  rich  country,  404  m. 
8.8.W.  Buda,  and  40  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Esscck.  Pop. 
11,323.    Besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  oldest  relu 

fious  edlQce  in  Hungary,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
tnman  fortress,  it  has  six  churches,  and  several  convents. 
There  are  also  numerous  remains  of  mosqurs,  baths,  and 
other  Turkish  edifices,  Fiinfkirchen  having  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks  flrora  IMS  to  168S.  This  town  is 
the  resilience  of  a  Rom.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  a  seminary 
for  the  U.  Cath.  clergy,  a  gymnasium,  normal  and  mili- 
tary schools,  a  library,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins.  It  has  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  leather,  and 
tobacco,  and  a  considerable  trade,  principally  in  wine, 
tobacco,  and  gall-nuts,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  town  is  noted  (or  warm  mineral  baths, 
and  about  7  m.. distant  from  it  is  a  remarkaUe  stalactite 
cavern.  (Berehaut ;  Oeslerr.  Nnt.  Encf/cl.) 
FURRUCKABAU,  a  distr.  of  Hindostan,  pror.  Agra, 

Eresid.  Bengal,  almost  wholly  included  in  the  Ooab; 
Btween  lat.  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  long.  78"  40*  and  711"  40* 
K.;  having  N.  the  districts  of  Moradabad  and  Barejly, 
K.  the  dom.  of  Oudo  and  the  distr.  of  Cawnpore,  and  S. 
and  W.  those  of  Et.iwah  and  Ali^hur.  Area,  I.SAOsq. 
m.  This  distr.  suflcred  greatly  Irom  the  aniirchy  that 
prevaile<l  in  this  part  of  India  before  the  British  rule  was 
established;  but  in  IHI»  nearly  6-7ths  of  the  ground  fit 
for  tillage  were  in  cultivation,  and  the  land  revenue, 
102,849/.,  was  nearly  all  realised.  In  liW  30,  the  land 
assessment  amounted  to  I73,6H,')/. 

FrHaocKABAD  (Karakhabad,  a  happy  resilience),  an 
inland  city  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Agra,  cap.  of  the  above 
district,  near  the  8.  bank  of  the  Oangef,  M2  m.  E.N.E. 
Agra,  IR6m.  N.W.  Allahabad,  and  HOm.  W.N.W.  Ijick. 
now.  Pop.  70,(HK),  ?  This  city  is  conslilercd  the  chief 
commercial  emporium  of  the  ceiled  and  roniini'red  pro- 
vinces, and  is  said  to  be  the  common  resort  of  needy  and 
dissolute  characters  from  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  It-is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  kept  in  tolerable  repair :  streets 
in  parts  wide,  and  many  of  the  open  spots  and  build- 
ings shaded  by  trees ;  but,  excepting  in  the  |irlnripal 
Ihoroughraref,  most  of  the  houses  are  of  muil.  Here,  in 
IHO.'),  Lord  I.ake  survriseil  ami  obtained  a  decisive  virlory 
over  Holcar's  cavalry.  (Humillim's  E.  I.  Uax.  I.  5A0^ 
ftA3.  ;  Heporit  on  A'.  /.  Company's  .iffhirs.) 

FlIR'i'll.  a  town  of  Bavaria,  rirc.  Middlo.Franconia, 
on  the  Kegniti,  20m.  N.E.  Anspach.  Pop.  LVKKl,  of 
whom  2,500  arc  Jews,  and  the  rest  |irinrlpally  Lutherans. 
It  Is  Irregularly  built,  but  C(iiit.iin9  nmny  k<>i>iI  hoiisrs  ;  Is 
the  sent  of  a  town  and  district  Jiidlrl.il  tribunal,  anil  has 
two  Liilheran  churches,  a  Kom.  Cath.  church,  several 
synagogues,  I^iliu  and  numerous  other  schiHils,  besides 
schools  of  industry,  arts  and  trades,  Ike.  The  Jews,  who 
are  interdicted  from  settling  In  Nnremlwrg,  enjoy  In 
Forth  privileges  denied  Ihem  elsewhere  on  the  Continent ; 
they  have  here  a  se|iarate  cntirl  of  justice,  a  Hebrew  col- 
lege, and  two  |iriiilliig  presses,  exclusively  devoted  to 
Hebrew  puliliciitinns.  It  is  principally  owing  lo  their 
exertions  that  Forth  has  liccimie,  next  to  Nurend)erg, 
tlie  prinriiial  maniirartiirln^  tiiwn  in  the  Ilavarl.irj  do- 
nilniiiM.  It  has  nunierous  factories  of  mirrors,  cliamle- 
llrrs,  lacijui'ri'd  ware,  spertach's,  lead  peiK'Hs,  tnbacio, 
gold  anil  silver  wire,  gold  leaf,  turned  brass,  wikiiI,  hoin. 
and  iNine  wares,  •lockings  iind  other  woollen  and  cntion 
fabric*,  leather,  liqueurs,  cnloureil  pa)N'r,  buttons,  tiirs, 
trinkets,  pipes,  Ac.  'I'liese  articles  are  exiiortiil  |iriiici- 
pally  to  N.  and  S.  America,  the  Levant,  lliilland,  Spain. 
Italy,  N.  (iemiany.  Dcnnii.rk,  ami  SHi'dcn.  Ili'slihs  tlie 
foregoing,  there  Is  a  cou'lilerabie  trade  In  other  kiniU  of 
priKluce  ;  and  a  large  fair  is  annualiy  held  here.  The 
first  rallriuid  tnr  strain  c.irringes  in  lirriiiniiv  was  riiiii. 
pleted  In  IH.'l.'i-ltri,  beluein  tills  town  and  N'urcinlierg, 
■  distance  of  4|  m.,  whicli  Is  usually  traversed  In  l'<  mi- 
nutes. AlMiut  half  way  In-twei'ii  the  two  tuwns,  the  canal, 
now  In  the  ciiurte  of  U'lng  constructiil.  to  unite  the  Da- 
imiIm'  with  the  lllilne,  is  carririi  over  the  railway.  <  Murr. 
Ilamih.  fur  S.  li,-rm. )  Forth  is  first  nn'OliimiHl  earlv  in 
the  Hull  ri'iiliiry.  tiiistaviis  Adiilphiis  was  ilerealiil  In 
lihTi.  In  an  attempt  torarry  tlie  iiilrciicliinents  of  Wnllmi- 
sleiii.  In  the  iH'ighlMKiihiioil  of  this  illy,  it  was  not  till 
IMIN  that  Forth  nlitalneil  its  nninicipal  rl|ilits.  (/frr^'- 
kiiHS:  CaHHiihirh,  ^r  ) 
FUTTKlilH'H  (latagiiiir,  Ihc  fi:rt  </ viel.iry),  an 


Inl.  town  of  Hindostan,  pror.  Agra,  on  the  W  binli  .•/ 
the  (Ganges,  3  m.  E.  Furruckabad  i  lat.  27°  SI'  N  i„. 
79*  30'  E.  It  Is  a  British  mlllUry  Katloii,  and  the  ^ 
dence  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Furruckabad  coUw* 
torate,  as  well  as  of  several  European  merchants  Hn» 
of  the  houses  are  built  with  mud  walls,  and  a  mud  fnll 
has  t>een  erected  for  the  protectton  of  the  arsenal  Th 
cantonments  possess  an  elegant  theatre.  A  governinmt 
mint  has  been  established  here.  Tents  of  a  superior  kin!i 
are  manufactured  In  Futteghur.  (Hamilton,  i.  352   t!r: 

FUTTEHPOOR,  a  large  inland  town  of  Hindosf^' 
prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  onihejiiij,' 
road  from  Bengal  to  the  upper  provinces,  60  m  N  Or 
Allahabad  ;  lat.  25°  66'  N.,  long.  80°  4y  E.  Some  vra,; 
since  it  appeared  prosperous,  aud  contained,  besides  kw 
ral  good  houses,  a  recently  built  and  elegant  mosoup 
Like  most  towns  in  its  vicinity.  It  li  surrounded  with 
tombs,  and  on  one  side  of  it  is  a  large  endowed  tcraim 
hotel  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  tra»iiJ. 
(Hamilton's  E.  I.  Gax.  i.  WO.)  """•• 

FUTTIPOOR  SIKKA,  an  inland  town  of  HIndnitai. 
prov.  Agra,  on  the  British  IVontier,  19  m.  W.S.W  Abm 
lat.  26°  e*  N..  long.  77°  34'  E.  This  town  was  thifV 
vourite  residence  of  the  emperor  Acbcr,  who  built  j 
stone  wall  of  great  extent,  with  luttlements  and  towcti 
round  it,  the  area  within  which  appears  never  to  havp 
been  filled  up.  The  town,  which  is  but  small,  ii  built  i^ 
stone.  It  contains  the  spacious  and  tolerablv  entire 
remains  of  Acber's  palace,  the  tombs  of  several  of  hii 
family,  and  nf  some  Mohammedan  saints  and  staleim>.i, 
(Hamiltm's  K.  I.  Gax.  i.  5.53.)  ™"°""'' 

FYZAH.\U  (a  beautiful  resilience),  an  iiilaml  town  of 
Hindostan,  prov.  Oiide,  of  which  it  was  formerly  tlx 
cap.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Kalee,  60  m.  K.  tuct! 
now.  It  is  still  large  and  populous ;  it  cuntaini  i|u 
remains  of  a  fortress,  and  of  the  palace  of  Shi^a  ul  Dot- 

G. 

G.AETA  (an.  Ca'tela),  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of .« 
Itfily,  k.  Naples,  prov.  Terra-dl-Lavoro,  cap.  listr.  ami 
cant.,  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  the  \V,  ilmrriif 
Italy,  forniing  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  guiiili  to  »hifh 
it  gives  name,  4  m.  S.  S.W.  Mola-di-Gaela,  41  m.  N  W 
Naples,  and  72m.  S.B.  Home;  lat.  W  IV  N,  Ion;' 
13"  .W  E.  Pop.  14,800,  of  whom  10,000  rcjiitc  in  tlie 
su'iurbs.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  uf  the  klnf. 
ilom,  being  strong  from  Its  position,  and  dcftmlni  hr 
walls  llankcd  with  bastions  and  redoubts,  and  bra  square 
castle  situated  on  a  rmk.  Its  subiirlis  are,  ns tliHr  pop 
shows,  much  more  extensive  than  the  town  itioir. 

Gaeta  is  irregularly  built ;  its  streets  are  narrot 
and  steep  ;  those  In  the  city  are,  however,  Rroaily  in. 
ferior  to  those  in  the  suburbs.  It  has  a  callieiiral  siit 
a  fine  tower,  the  construction  of  which  is  attrihutnl  lo 
tlie  emperor  Frederic  Barliarussa ;  nine  other  churchei, 
several  convents,  a  public  seminary,  an  h(i«|iilal,  and  i 
foundling  asylum.  On  the  Isthmus  coiinectliit;  (lii>  ciladrl 
with  the  maliilaiul  stands  the  Turre  (f'Ur/iin>/ii,uri|!lnallT 
the  tomb  of  Plancus ;  and  near  the  suburb  iirCaitd'. 
lone  Is  the  Tower  iif  Cicero.  Its  port,  whicli  bail fiih. 
water,  though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  bnt 
in  llaJv.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  a  blshuprlo,  iindir  Ibe 
Immediate  siiperinlendence  of  the  |Mipe.  It  It  tiieirnlrt 
of  a  cimsiilerable  trade.  Its  nelgliboiirhoiiil  Is  i  xlrcnidf 
beautiful,  and  covered  with  vilhw  and  couiilry  Imuwi. 

Cairta  is  very  ancient.  VIrKil  savs  it  derived  iti  lumt 
from  the  nurse  of  .tineas  bulled  In  It  :  — 

"  Til  itiinqut  liltnrlliii*  noiilrU,  Mntin  nutrii 
Avlvmsin  inurlvtw  fsiiiAiii,  CaIvis,  itnluli." 

.f,m4.  rii.  i 

It  lierame  the  residencn  of  many  opulent  patrifiu 
faniliies  of  Koine  ;  and  Cicero  was  put  lo  ilialli,  bv miln 
of  Ai'liiny,  ill  its  Immediate  vicinity.  After  tlii'lHilndlii 
wi'Slern  einiiire.  It  had  a  repiiblicun  fiirin  of  iiiivi'mmnil,  j 
at  Ihe  heail  of  which,  liowi'ver,  was  placed  a  duiir, k. 
knowietlKing  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  pnpe.  li 
coined   Its  own  money  till  1191  (   In  \n'y  it  wu  lain 
hy  Allihonsn  V.  of  Aragim ;  and  since  llicn  liai  I*. 
longed  to  the  rrown  of  Naples.     In  ininlerii  liini'i  it  bii 
been  reiieatediv  beslegiil ;  Ihe  la«t  tiexi-  iit  any  ureal  ivM  I 
Has  in  IwM,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  id  I'liv  Krinrli  | 
It,  hiiwever,  held  iint  agalii>t  liie   Aiislriaiit  Inrtnasl 
time  iMith  in  IN|A ami  IMil.    ( H,ii..,iMi ,-  iimcti .Ik. | 
lUilfi.  11.  124.  I2.V  :  Dill,  (•mg.) 

(lAILI.AC,  a  Inun  ol  I'raiice.  ii<  p  Tarn,  rnp.arroal.l 
on  Ihe  Tarn,  12  m.  .S.  S.W.  Alliy.  l'ci|MiH,l(i)  W.I 
It  U  III  biilll.iiiit  lias  iN'eii  of  late  ciirsldi'r.dily  imprmitl 
and  Is  now  also  well  liflite<i.  It  has  i'»li'ii>i«c  inlmr^l 
a  Irlhiinal  of  iiriniary  jiirisibction.  a  cnniniuiisl  i'ollpp.il 
■orlelv  of  agriculture,  two  hospitals,  ami  a  iniall  llirim  I 
II  Is  the  seal  of  a  •nli-preferliire  ;  anil  has  inanularluni  I 
of  wine  casks.  Iials,  leather,  and  iiramlv  i  lii'>lili>  ilieivl 
liiiiiscs,  and  ducks  lur  liulldliig  boats.   Its  iii'l||lilxiurlm'  I 
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GAINSBOROUGH. 

•tniluccs  some  very  good  atrong.botlled,  deep-coloured 

'inei  which  are  said  to  bear  «ea  voyages  perfectly  well. 

These  wines  constitute  the  principal  exports  of  Galllac. 

(H»eo,  art.  Tarn  i  Guide  du  Voyageur,  Ijc. ) 

fiAlNSBOROUGH,  a  market-town,  river  port,  and 

,r    of  England,   co.   Lincoln,   wap.   Corringham   in 

Viniluiv  on  the  Trent,  about  21  m.  fronr  its  embou- 

Thnre  ill  the  KStuary  of  the  Humber ;  15  m.  N.  W.  Lin- 

IZ  and  117  m.  N.  by  W.  London.    Area  of  par.  (in- 

^.Sinithe  hamlets  of  Morton,  E.  Stockwlth,  and  Walk- 

rlS^?  7210  acres.    Pop.  of  ditto  in  1831,  7,535.    The 

fr«n  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  running  pa- 

aHel  with  the  river,  is  clean,  well-paved,  and  sutnciently 

fi  hted     The  church  is  a  neat  modern  building,  erected 

« the  inhab.  in  1748 :  the  living,  a  vicarage  attached  to 

'p  of  the  stalls  in  Lincoln  cathedral.    There  are  also 

tpral  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  of  various  dcno- 

iMtlons      The  town.liall,  which  is  used  also  as  an 

"  wmbly-rooin,  is  a  convenient    brick   building;   the 

fLnr  nart  is  used  as  a  gaol,  and  for  shops.    There  is  a 

!r.n  all  theatre.    The  bridge  over  the  Trent,  at  the 

v^extrcn.ity  of  the  town,  built  in  1701,  is  of  »tone,  with 

Iflllptlcal  arches.     At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  stands 


%■  'rv  singular  building,  known  as  the  Old  Hall,  and  said  i  The  town  is 

tn  have  been  a  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  •,  but  its  appear-  |  interesting  an 

'  '  shows  it  to  be  of  later  date.     It  is  composed  of  oak  j  the  centre  of 


GALASHIELS.  8^3 

Turkish,  37  Ionian,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  same  year  was  estimated  at  2.830,000  fr.,  and  that  of 
the  imports  at  3,7.^4,0(10  fr.  In  1837  the  exports  of  wheat 
from  Galacz  amounted  to  08.,m)  quarters  ;  in  1838  to 
171,813  qrs. ;  and  in  1830  to  148,1 17  qrs. :  the  prices  free 
on  board  In  those  years  being  15i.,  16i.,  and  22t.  8d.  per 
qr-  respectively.  The  export  of  wheat  from  Brahifow 
in  1839  wai  143,184  qrs.  Quarantine  regulations  are 
strictly  enforced,  unless  performed  previously  to  entering 
the  river.  In  1789,  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the 
Russians  near  Galacz,  end  the  town  was  taken,  and  in 
part  destroyed  by  lire.  (EUiott't  Travelt  in  Austria, 
Rmiia,  tic  I.  204, 205. ;  Commercial  Dictionary,  4c.) 

GALASHIELS,  abor.  of  barony  and  manufacturing 
town  of  Scotland,  partly  in  co.  Selkirk,  and  partly  in  co. 
Roxburgh,  on  both  sides  the  Gala,  I  m.  from  its  influx 
into  the  Tweed,  27  m.  S.S.E.  Edinburgh,  and  £0  m.  N. 
Carlisle,  and  on  the  line  of  road  between  these  two 
towns.  Pop.,  in  1801,  1,214 ;  in  IH3I,  2,209 ;  now  (1840) 
about  2,400.  Though  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 
most  of  the  buildings  are  new,  because  manufactures,  to 
which  it  owes  its  present  importance  and  increased  size, 
have  only  of  late  years  been  carried  to  any  great  extent. 
"""^  is  soniewhat  irregularly  built,  but  it  has  an 

and  picturesque  ap|)€arance,  being  situated  in 
'  a  fine  pastoral  district,  on  the  banks  of  a 


mminds  supposed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  civil  passengers  only.  There  are  no  public  bu'lluings  of  im- 
warsundcr  Charles  I.  The  tide  ascends  the  Trent  as  far  nortanre,  if  we  except  the  parish  church,  and  a  chapel 
s(ainslH)rough,  which  being  reached  by  vessels  of  from  belonging  to  the  United  Associate  Synod.  The  Baptists 
lin'to  2(KI  tons,  has  a  considerable  coasting  and  some  :  and  Independents  have  also  chapels  in  the  town.  The 
firpisn  traile;  and  it  possesses  means  of  communicating  ■  schools  are  four  in  number  ;  one  of  them  parochial,  the 
',,,  the  interior  by  the  Chesterfield  and  Fossdyl.e  others  not :  aggregate  number  of  pupils,  354.  There  are 
anils  &c.  A  large  amount  of  British  and  foreign  jiro-  two  subscription  libraries,  a  reading  room,  and  a  me- 
',,'' li  transhipped  here ;  and,  in  1S30,  370  ships,  of  the  chanlcs'  institution,  in  which  lectures  on  science  are  oc- 
iiirdrn  of  28,322  tons,  entered  inwards,  and  4.53  shins,  of    casionally  delivered. 

ihp  burden  of  31 ,977  tons,  cleared  outwards.  Thoinlin-  i  But  Galashiels  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  eminence 
Hints  of  (ialnsborough  are  very  desirous  to  have  it  in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
iiijile  a  bonding  port,  but  hitherto  tills  privilege  has  pastoral  country,  which  yields  abundance  of  wool,  the  in- 
lilt  been  cnnccSed.  (Report  on  Inland  tt  archtiusinn.)  habitants  seem  to  have  cultivated  this  manufacture  at  an 
Vessels  of  considerable  burden  have  been  built  here,  early  date,  though  It  was  long  on  a  rude  and  limited  scale. 
4 court  is  held  here  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts.  In  li7t,only722  stonesof  wool  (24 lbs.  each)  were  manu- 
Markets  on  Tuesday,  and  fairs  for  cattle  and  toys  on  faetured ;  in  I7'.M)  the  quantity  was  2,016  stones  ;  while  In 
i'Mtor  Tuesday  and  Octolmr  20.  It  is  the  birth-place  1832  it  was  21, .500;  and  now  (1840)  24,000.  Nearly  half 
of  lliihop  I'tttrick,  the  well-known  comracnlator  on  the  the  raw  material  is  manufactured  into  stockings  and 
i|l{,|;  stocking  yarn,  HanneU,  blankets,  shawls,  and  plaids  ;  the 

riVl..\rZ,  or  GAI.ATZ,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  remainder  Into  narrow  cloths,  of  various  kinds  andco. 
the  jj  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  eonlluence  of  lours,  and  crumb  cloths,  of  grey  or  mixed  colours.  To 
the  Screth  and  the  Prnth  with  that  river,  80  m.  (direct    this    narrow  cloth  the  general   name  of  tweeds   wan 

- '  -' "■  ■  '•■*   '•^'^  "'■•  ^     '■••>-  ""o    long  given,  because  it  was  manufactured  on  the  Tweed, 

or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  but  the  term  is  now  con- 
flned  to  a  particular  species,  of  a  mixed  indefinite  co- 
lour,   lllack  .ind  white  chi'cks,  and  tartans  of  various 

,,  „„ .        .  patterns,  are  made  to  a  groat  extent.    The  tartans  made 

»ith  tniiiiis  of  trees,  placed  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  i  at  Baiinoekburn  are  of  hard-spun  yarn  ;  those  made  in 
when  It  is  One  weather,  a  tremendous  dust,  —  converted  Galashiels  are  of  soft -spun  yarn  ;  the  two  fabrirs  being 
hi- rain  into  deep  mud.  Imagine  these  cabins,  dark  and  altogether  ditTereut  In  their  texture  and  appearance. 
lUriirc  within  ;  and  without,  flltby  with  mud  ;  a  sorry  :  The  cloths  manufactured  have  generally  been  of  a  coarse 
tuiivansera  by  way  of  inn,  with  apartments  almost  with-  kind,  but  of  late  a  tiiicr  species  has  been  produced  ;  in- 
lul  furniture,  anil  as  full  of  dust  oa  the  streets ;  not  \  deed,  broad  cloths  of  the  finest  quality  have  been  at- 
the  Irast  appearance  of  order,  cleanliness,  or  arrange-    temiited,  and  with  no  Inconsiderable  success.  By  the  use  of 

. ...I  111...  ... . .      ....,1.  1. 1  fofclgn  wool,  the  flannels  of  this  place  h.ive  risen  to  a 

degree  of  fineness  surpassing  any  made  In  Scotland,  and 
not  luiu'b  Inl'erliir  to  the  best  prcHlured  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. A  new  mnnufiiettire,  called  Indiana,  for  ladies' 
gowns,  has  been  Introdnceil,  and  promises  to  be  of  great 


ilist )  W.  its  Soulineh  mouth  ;  lat.  ATP  25'  N.,  long.  280 
\  Pop  lO.iHKl.  ?  The  town,  especially  the  c'  'er  parts, 
ii'ill.bullt  and  lilthy.  "  Picture  to  yourself,  upc.i  an  eml- 
iitiire  sloping  npidly  to  the  water-side,  a  confused  clus- 
l,.r  of  wooden  huts,  Interseetevl  by  irregular  streets,  paved 
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,„„„    a  town  eonstriirted  like  an  encampment  —  suih  is 

ill(U;«laci."  (.SV.  .V.  (iinirrf/ri.)   The  houses  are  all  built  \ 

III  iiuiialntcd  wood,  and  rooled  with  the  same  material. 

Mo'l  of  them  are  llmlti'il  to  a  single  thMir,  with  a  front 

.n^n  towards  the  street ;  and  gooils  exiiosed  for  sail-  are 

.iirr.ul  out  on  the  ground.    Hy  the  side  of  Old  C.alaiz, 

Imiiver,  a  new  mid  superior  town  Is  rising.     Upon  a 

lull.  iivrrliKiklng  the  I)anul«'.  a  few  Imlldliigs  have  al- 

ti*lv  Mining  up.  bearing  a  European  asneel ;  these  are 

JHiiiles  In  hilulil.  tiled  iiml  wlilte-wnshed,  have  glass 

vinilown,  and  are  furnished  In  the  Eiiropeiui  style  ;  they 

m  iolialilti'd  liy  eimsiils,  and  some  of  the  rUlier  nier- 

ilmls.    (i.il.iez  Is  not  only  the  principal  port  of  Mol- 

J»\u  and  \Vnllaelil,i,   but,    though    at    a  emislderalile 

ilitluiire  Inland,  It  may  In'  siilil  to  Ik-  the  port  of  the 

llsiwlie;  vessels  of  ;iiKi  tons  bunlen  aseeiid  to  Its  quays 

I.)  the  Sonlliieh  or  mliUilo  nioulh  ;  and  since  the  esta- 

Uiihiiient  (if  slriun  packets  on  the  river,  and  the  oiieiiinu 

if  il>  mivlKatiiMi.  lialnez  has  att  liniHl  to  very  consider- 

Jhle  im|Hirt:iiu  e,  and  Is,  prnli.'\l)ly,  destined  to  liwoine 

iHip  iif  the  (ireatest  empurliniis  In  the  vicinity  of  the 

BWk  Sia.    It  has  lireu  maile  a  free  port.     About  l.lilH) 

ii(  its  inhah.  are  said,  by  Mr,  I'.lliotl.  to  be  einlgrauts 

Iran  the  Ionian   Isles.      Ile»lihs  tbesi'.  a  eimsnleralile 

iiimibcr  are  Jews  and  .\rinenl«n»  i  but  the  greater  part  of 

Ihetrmle  has  to  a  late  perimi  been  carried  on  by  Greek 

nunlunls  \  latterly,  however.  Kngllsh  and  other  foreign 

liiiiiM-s  have  lieeii  estalilUhed  In  il.     Its  principal   ex. 

piirtj  are  <orn,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  live  cattle,  staves, 

n.  ikins,  wines,  Kc.  ;    the   prliielpal   linportA   iM-Ing 

oliie  and  other  nil,  niaioilaclured  goods,  sugar,  cofl)<<>, 

tr.    In  KIT.  .^2><  vessels  arriviHl  nt  (iiilacs  ;  of  which  N 

m  UtitUh,  M  Itutstaii,  48  Austrian,  146  Ur««k,  176 


Importance.  The  quality  is  so  nne,  that  a  lb.  of  wool 
yields  a  thread  of  miiri-  than  37  in.  in  length.  ( iVi'M"  Slat. 
Ace.  i\f  Scot.,  \  Ualiisliiila  )  The  shawls,  when  made  of 
fori'lgii  wool,  are  exceedingly  soft  and  elegant,  as  also 
what  are  called  iniilUers,  or  iieekclollis,  for  genllenun's 
use.  The  ipiantily  of  I'alirles  made  uf  foreign  wool  hal 
increased  inurli  of  lute  years. 

The  number  of  muniifuetories  In  (^lalaslilels  are  reem- 
ployed, and  I  unein|doyedt  the  total  luimlier  of  spindles, 
fi.Ot^O ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  steam  engines 
(of  the  aggregate  power  of  IW  horses),  the  whole  ma- 
chinery Is  driven  liy  water.  (Hetiirm  iiliiling  lo  I'lie- 
tunes,  I'm  I.  I'iiihi.  I'eb.  20.  KUt.) 

The  following  U  an  average  list  of  the  work-lieopio 
employeil  In   \<'.\3 ;  their  hours  of  working  ;   aim  their 


wages.    (Stat,  .iee.  ul  iipra.) 

10  men  (slubbers)  and  80  children  (from* 
lo  II  years  of  age,  pay  tW.  |ier  day),  en- 
gaged by  the  year,  and  working  1 1  hours 
per  day,  receive        .  .  -  . 

211  to  36  spinners,  paid  by  the  |ileco    - 
KXI  weavers,  paid  as  alMive     .  .  . 

lill  dyers  and  dressers,  III  hours  a  day 
40  women,  sorting  wool  and  yarn 


/'<•)•  AnnMrii. 
£    M.  d. 


1,387 
l,Wi 
2,600 
I ,.'«() 
52(1 


Total  |>ald  in  wagci    -    jH.iW  III    0 


874 


GALICIA. 


This  table,  m  we  Icam  from  reipcc^able  local  autho- 
rity, ii  nearltr  applicable  at  this  date  (I84U);  the  chief 
dilierence  being  u  to  the  children  employed,  none  of 
whom,  according  to  the  act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  39.,  can 
now  be  under  nine  years  ot  asc.  The  extension  of  ma- 
chlnerv  has  also  made  some  slight  changes.  The  number 
of  work-people  in  1838  was  313. 

Tanning  of  leather  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Galashiels.  There  are  two  branch  banks  and 
a  savings'  bank.  The  town  lies  under  serious  disadvan- 
tages as  to  coal,  whinh  is  the  only  sort  of  fuel  in  use ;  and 
which  cannot  be  got  at  a  less  distance  (Middleton)  than 
34  m.  It  is  brought  in  carts  ;  its  price  in  the  town  ranges 
ft'oro  I&f.  to  2U.  per  ton.  The  markets  of  Galashiels 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  its  annual  fairs  are  thinly  at- 
tended. 

Galashiels  Was  erected  into  a  bor.  of  barony  in  IS99, 
at  which  dafb  its  pop.  was  400.  But  it  is  mentioned  iu 
history  nearly  three  centuries  before  this  date.  (Hailei' 
Annals,  apud  annum  1337.)  Galashiels  was  once  a 
royal  hunting  station,  and  was  used  as  such  when  the 
kini;  came  to  "the  forest"  (.Selkirkshire)  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  tower,  called  "  the  Peel," 
a  rudely  built  square  edifice,  of  two  stories  high,  in  which 
he  resided,  was  demolished  within  the  last  20  years. 
Gaia-house,  the  residence  of  the  feudal  superior  of  the 
bor.,  is  in  its  immediate  vicfnity.  Abbotsford,  the  ce- 
lebrated rnsidcnce  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Is  not  above  a 
mile  distant,  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed,  in 
the  parish  of  Ttfelrose.  Gala  is  celebrated  in  song,  "  the 
braw,  braw  lads  of  Gala  water  : "  as  are  also  the  Tweed, 
and  its  two  tributaries  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Kt- 
terivk  and  Yarrow. 

GALICIA  and  LODOMERIA  (KINGDOM  OF),  a 

Erov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  its  N.E.  portion, 
etween  47°  10*  and  .W  50'  N.  lat.,  and  W^  U.Y  and  26" 36' 
E.  long.  The  name  Galicia  is  derived  from  the  Polish 
"  Halicz,"  as  Lodomeria  is  from  "  Wladimlr,"  Ijoth  be- 
ing ancient  principalities,  forming  a  part  of  the  present 
province,  which  also  includes  the  territories  of  Poland 
which  fell  to  Austria  in  the  various  partitions  of  that 
country,  and  the  Bukowina,  ceded  by  tne  Turks  in  1774. 
Galicia  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  bv 
which  It  is  separated  fk'om  Hungary ;  on  the  N.  W. 
Galicia  Is  separated  from  Prussia,  tlie  state  of  Cracow, 
and  a  part  or  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Vistula ;  on 
the  N.  and  N.K.  it  is  open,  and  has  no  well  deAncd 
iMundarv  ;  the  B.  frontier  towards  Volhynia  is  formed 
bjr  the  little  stream  Podhorce,  which  falls  into  the 
Dniestr.  A  range  of  heights  divides  tlic  Bukowina 
fVom  the  Turkish  part  of  Moldavia.  On  the  W.,  the 
little  stream  Biala,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  forms  the 
boundary  towards  Austrian  Silesia. 

Surface  <\f  the  country Lying  on  the  N.  and  E.  fall 

of  the  Carpathians,  firom  their  summits  to  the  great  N, 
plain  into  wliich  they  suhsitle,  Galicia  is  mountainous 
in  the  S.,  hilly  In  the  centre,  and  in  the  N.,  and  most 
extensive  portion,  a  continued  plain.  I'or  an  account  of 
the  Carpatlilans,  spe  that  article 


AiVrrs.  — Galicia  is  most  advantageously  supplied  with 
rivers  suited  both  to  the  piirposes  of  coinmurcc  and  irn- 
gation,    'ilio  Vistula  (Vesefa),  which  rises  In  Silesia, 


and  flows  N.  tn  D.tntiic,  wlioru  it  falls  into  the  Baltic, 
enters  the  kingdom  at  Dziediz  above  Oswieczin,  and 
forms  the  frontier  as  far  as  Zawychost,  a  short  distance  be. 
low  Its  point  of  Junction  with  the  San.  Blumcnliacli  states 
the  cluvntiiin  of  its  lied  above  the  level  of  the  sea  nt  its 
entrance  into  Galicia  to  be  747  ft.,  and  at  Cracow  to  lie 
M9ft.  NotwIthitandinR  this  rapid  fall,  the  Vistula  .Is 
navigable  from  Oswieczin  for  barges,  and  at  Cracow  for 
larger  vessi'ls.  In  this  part  of  Its  course  the  Vistula 
receives  tliu  .Sola,  Skawa,  Dunajec,  and  -San,  the  sources 
of  wliit'li  are  in  the  northern  Carpathian  range.  The  .San 
is  the  second  river,  of  importanrn  to  Galicia  from  the 
length  of  its  navigable  course,  which  commriirrs  at 
Przemysl.  The  Bug,  whose  sources  Hie  tn  the  hills  to 
the  N.of  Lemlierg,  leaves  the  kingdom  before  It  iM-ciinics 
navlgalile.  The  sources  of  the  Uniestr,  which  flows 
S.E.  till  it  falls  Into  the  Black  Sea,  are  sitiiatt'd  in  the 
Carpathians  a  little  to  the  W.  of  those  of  thi  Sno.  The 
course  iif  the  Uniestr  is  at  llrst  from  N.W.  to  N.K.,  hut 
at  Kuniaszki  It  changes  to  a  general  S.K.  direction,  which 
It  preserves  until  It  leaves  the  kingdom.  The  Dniestr  is 
navigable  from  Kuniaszki,  within  2<im.nf  the  San,  where 
It  is  iiavl|!»lile  ;  so  that  It  would  not  lie  dillicult,  liv  unit- 
ing these  rivers,  to  form  a  rliannel  of  ccinimiinicntion 
between  the  llaltic  on  the  one  hand,  and  i\w  llhick  Sen 
on  the  other  ;  enabling  the  corn  and  other  produce  (if  the 
prov,  to  \vl'  sent  to  whichever  oA'cred  the  most  priifiliihle 
outlet.  Several  otiier  Important  rivers,  such  as  the  I'ruth 
•nd  the  Szcreth,  with  the  Nulzuwaand  the  Mnldawa,  its 
tributaries,  take  tliclr  rise  In  the  Bukowina,  which,  how- 
ivar,  they  leave  liifure  they  attain  any  »i«e. 

l.akti.  —  If  alt  the  sheets  of  standing  water  which  are 
d*nomlnate<l  lakes  Ihi  nuniliered,  few  countries  ran 
boast  of  so  many  as  Galtcta.  Not  only  llie  pi.ilii  at  the 
foot  of  tha  hills,  but  the  v.illeys  that  intersect  the  hilly 


country,  and.  the  sholvr  decUvltlei  of  the  grantlo  m.. 
of  the  Tatra,  are  full  of  small  lakes.    Soihe  of  tSTi'* 
mentioned  are  most  picturesquely  situated,  and  fiimi? 
water  to  fine  cascades.    The  most  elevated  is  th.  ni   , 
Lake,  of  about  40  acres  In  extent,  on  the  north  sidf 

Climate. -.t}\e  climate  of  Galicia  is,  with  the  ««, 
tlon  of  the  Bukowina,  tolerably  equal,  and  in  wlniV'' 
very  cold.  The  greatest  heat  Is  -^  920  In  summer  anj  .k" 

greatestcold  Is— 22°  ofFahrenheit,  according  toB?nm! 
bach,  who  states  the  mean  temperature  of  LemhlT. ." 
be  +  45°.    In  the  Bukowina  the  climate  Is  much  miiS '" 
notwithstanding  the  mountainous  nature  of  tlie  countr 
and  the  mean  temperature  is  several  degrees  hlDh 
although  not  so  high  as  at  Vienna,  which  ties  Z' 
nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  CzemoKit:  i 
cap.  of  the  Bukowina.     The  winds  are  violent  'in'S 
thunder-storms,  accompanied  by  hail  and  torrents  ofrZ 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  ""i 

Soil.  —The  most  generally  fertile  portion  of  the  nm 
vince  is  the  hilly  country  which  occupies  its  centre'  ih 
country  rises  towards  the  S.,  the  summits  of  the  morniiZ' 
presenting  little  but  bleak  naked  rocks.  Towards  ill  v 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  likewise  diminishes  as  the  hill"  f„k 
side  into  the  sandy  marshy  plain.  The  valleys  which  n 
tersect  the  hills  are  usually  filled  with  swainpg,  of  ,v|,  "i" 
such  as  are  drained  (and  these  are  now  the  grcitcr  nari! 
have  a  very  fertile  soil;  but  the  richest  portion  of  ih 
province  is  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dniestr  »h  ih 
once  formed  a  part  of  Podolia,  including  the  clrVlp. , ! 
Stanislawow,  Ozortkaw,  Kolomea,  and  partofBazeianc 
Some  very  fertile  tracts  are  likewise  found  alonii  if.: 
banks  of  the  San.  '  "" 

Products. -^The  agricultural  pro<Iuctions  are  ih» 
most  Important  in  point  of  value,  although  conrmed  in 
the  common  grains  and  potatoes.  Maize  is  onlv  cul 
tivated  in  the  Bukowina.  The  forests  are  chiefly  of  lir 
flax  and  hemp  are  grown  lu  -great  abundance.  Ofmi' 
nerals,  iron  Is  found  all  through  the  range  of  the 
Carpathians,  although  but  little  mining  Is  carried  on- 
gold  and  lead,  with  silver,  in  small  quantities,  cnnm 
near  Poszporita  in  the  BukowiniL  zinc  and  julphir. 
but  none  of  these  minerals  occur  In  a  quantity  tinmx 
tioncYt  to  the  riches  of  the  other  province!  of  the 
empire.  Salt  alone  is  fnund  in  extensive,  and  almoii 
inexhaustililc  beds,  which  stretch  all  along  the  ranee  of 
the  Carpathians.  Coals  arc  found  in  many  placet. 
marble  and  alabaster  of  middling  qualities,  anil  quarti  in 
great  abundance,  which  is  usecf  for  the  manufaiiure  ot 
glass  ;  rock  crystal,  agate,  jasper,  and  Inferior  qualitifi 
of  opnl,  occur  in  the  mountains.    But  as  the  {;reaicr 

fiart  of  the  secondary  formations  are  covered  by  (he 
mmense  bed  of  sand  which  forms  the  Polish  pliin.liii 
not  easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  nature,  and  wliat  mi. 
nerals  they  contain. 

Political  dirisioHS,  Ifc.  —  Galicia  is  comiioted,  ai  n 
have  seen,  iiartly  of  Polish  and  partly  of  Turkiih  irr 
ritorlcs.       In  the  W.  parts  the  duchies  of  Oiwleciin 


of  the  German  empire,  liccausc  anciently  the  Pohili 
sovereigns  occasionally  did  homage  for  these  poiieiiidni. 
Between  them  and  the  San,  a  Polish  rare,  the  .MaiW!, 
inhabit  tlic  hilly  country,  while  the  mostly  level  lam! 
Iieyiind  that  river  is  tenanted  by  a  Itusslan  r,ve,  liif. 
fcring  ill  language,  manners,  and  nppearjincc  from  Ihdi 
Polish,  as  well  as  fniin  their  M  ildavinn,  iU'i<:hhonri  In 
the  Bukowina.  The  present  division  of  the  priivinceii 
Into  I'.l  circles,  whose  extent  and  popiilatidii  were  in  11:1; 
as  fiitlows  ■  —  [.See  top  of  opposite  page.] 

The  population  of  this  province  ainiiiiiitiii.  .ircnnlin;  I 
to  Blunienbach,  iu  1771!,  to 'A4S0,SN,'};  in  ISIHilaiinw.  | 
ed,  according  to  olHcial    reports,  tn  3,Tlill,:il'.i,  and  ig 
1N37    to  4,.')9U,(i3l,   showing  an  aiuiual  iiicresfe  wiikm  | 
the  twenty  preceding  years  of   ilWi  on  ino  of  the  |»'|»i. 
latton.     The  rate  of  fiicrcaie  must,  however,  for  wJi. 
nary  years,  ho  considered    as   iiiucli   higher,  fur  tht  I 
r.tvnges  of  the  cholei.i,  la'tween  IH3I  and  \nx  cauuili  I 
serious  diinliiutiiin  in  the  population,  whidi  tlic  iio- 1 
vince  did  not  recover  until  IMSii,  I 

The  births,  within  the  20  years,  friim  l<*IHtol']l| 
inclusive,  are  nHlilatly  given  as  folluwa.    Tlic  spec:). 
cations  fur  some  years  are  wanting. 


Lenilwi9(( 
\.htmbag 
%.  Wadowlcl 
J.  MochnU 
4.S«kIn 
J.JuId    • 

6.  Tamow 

7.  Kzeszow 

8.  Sanok 
g,  Samtior 

10.  Priemjil 

11.  Zolklew 
It  Zlociow 
13.  Bncian 
l«.Strj,  - 

13.  Stanislawon 
ll>.  Kolomea 
17.  Tamopol 
IS.  Ceortkoir 
jy.  Ciemowits 
Mililai; 

Tr 


and  1,372,013  ol 
vai  thus  in  thi 
ijaj^s  within  th< 
The  male  poj 
jcarl837:  — 


Clnu.  Nobles. 


1,111    32,190  1 
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ilfwhieh  is  very  ft 
in  11137  was  given 

'  s;i:iji,)  I      4)1 

TheolRcialestims 

iud  tax  was :  — 


and  Zabor,  though  belonging,  at  the  time  of  the  par.  ^H   I \ r 

tition,  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  were  claimed  as  litf,  ^H   |"'ii»'.|  Bye.     | 

\lm.(lri.  Imp.  l/ri.  Im 


I.ridlliiinlv        Illnil, 
M.iUitanil    |,^lnlt'H4lli1 
Peiimlva.     [  Ki'innlvs. 


Total 


.I.IO.'f.'.I.MI 


Aliilrt. 
■H\7X7  It,  J.'i,077 


(M  lluwilill  iKjrii        -I       II.M'.I 


I  Annual    Pirr.tf 
— ^— ^  AttTAKf    Lf«il.  II  I 
Peinalft.  oT  llirllii.    llln.-^  f 

l,7;tl,lllll,   UI,)M  I  l.llol 


7,HU'»1 


».mI 


The  number  of  deaths  within  the  i.ime  perlml  i«l 
reporti'il  as  rnlliiHS.  Kinds  (if  death  sperilied  In  llirli'lil 
of  iniirtaitty :  —  Ordinary,  2,.'>l'i,:i'i3 ;  cpiiiiinli'i,  W'f.T 
smallpox,  .1li.l7.'i;  suicide,  2..17.'li  hydroiihohia.  P.I 
murdered,  |,.V(I  j  nrcldeiit,  2T.!i7^;  executed,  l»(i.  Till 
total  being  2,7.'<!),3W),  of  which  1 ,3Hri,4ri7  wcrr  of  mtlAl 
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circlet. 

Area  in 
iq.m. 

Towns. 

Vlllago. 

Houiet. 

Population. 

Total. 

sq.m. 

Famlllei. 

Malal 

Femalet. 

^   Umb«g(citj»         -         ; 

tWad^fci     - 
j.l)ochnl« 
4.Sandee 
S.Jarfo   -  .       • 
6.  Tamow 

7.B1.SI0W        •         ;         ; 
»,  Sanok 

9.8anibor          - 
IO.Pneni;>l 
l.MHew 
U.ZI0CIOW 
l3.Bne<an        -          •         ; 

15.  Stanialawow 
16.Kolomea       - 
17.  Tatnopol       - 
l«.CMitkow       - 
19.C«nnowlta    - 

Total 

'9«4' 
1,474 
966 
1 ,694 
1,276 
11496 
1,826 
1.S92 
•iflOt 
1,320 
2,002 
2,222 
1,716 
2,640 
2,288 

!:JS 

1,452 
3,982 

1 
5 
13 
14 
13 
17 
14 

IS 

10 
17 
(1 
26 
17 

11 
IS 
13 
22 
7 

SJ? 

5f8 
331 
4.14 
346 
372 
267 
325 
318 
304 
264 
204 
250 
242 
278 

2,510 

18,020 
44,546 
«),410 
.10,521 
32,705 
33,830 
41,841 
36,492 
45,713 
37,693 
36,496 
37,721 
32,371 
32,739 
.12,539 
34,769 
33,017 
33,760 
49,916 

11,718 
27,500 
76,039 
50,111 
52,938 
55,725 
55,985 
65,247 
65,1147 
73,962 
59,053 
52,845 
47,180 
50,891 
6,1,685 
51,654 
46,807 
49,948 
45,!)25 
68,133 

28,569 
57,124 
159,994 
102,577 
113,169 
116,706 
110,925 
131,737 
128,618 
141,576 
116,989 
101,843 
114,466 
103,.198 
t0li,gi4 
114,680 
100,574 
97,660 
91,182 
l.'<8,a51 
81,271 

.10,149 
39,749 
176,313 
111,429 
122,914 
127,812 
120,001 
142,819 
135,393 
147,501 
123„M3 
108,200 
118,498 
107,612 
110,972 
119,252 
104,885 
99,987 
95,.'.30 
136,006 
•            • 

48,728 
116,873 
336,307 
214,006 
2.16,083 
244,418 
230,926 
274,556 
264,011 
289,080 
240,432 
210,043 
232,964 
211,010 
217,916 
2,13,9.12 
205,459 
197,647 
189,712 
314,057 

81,271 

126 
2U 
221 
139 
191 
144 
140 
134 
144 
181 
109 
IM 
116 

82 
102 
116 
141 
126 

71 

34,340 

289 

6/)56 

676,619 

1,073,391 

2.281,053      2^18,478    14,599,631    1     131    i 

•nd  1 372,!'13  of  female).     The  increase  of  population 
'",  thus  In  the  twenty  years  888,307  souls.    The  mar- 
Hates  within  the  same  period  were  4l,.S0n  annually. 
The  male  population  is  classified  as  follows  ior  the 

year  1837 :  — 


ClBIJ. 

Nobles. 

Civil     iTrvde.. 
Offircri.!   men. 

Pea- 
lants. 

Children.     ,„l-j;|«„'^. 

l.Ml 

3J,l9fll     4,964    1  2,076 

349,807 

1,085,1751     753,005    1 

The  great  number  of  nobles  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
I  double  nobility  existing  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  i:ircles,  where  the  original  inhabitants  of  Russian 
origin  (Itusniaks)  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Polish 
ifay,  and  their  lands  were  bestowed  upon  the  con- 
cgerori.  1'hc  unlimited  divisibility  of  estates  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  nf  the  noble  families  in  the 
lertile  coiintrios,  of  whom  ona  fourth  part  is  found  in 
tlie  circle  of  Sambor. 

Occupatiims  qf  Ihe  People Agriculture  is  the  prin- 

ciwl  source  of  wealth  In  this  province,  a  great  portion 
Mwlilch  is  very  fertile.  The  amount  of  cultivated  land 
In  11137  was  given  as  follows  :  — . 


Arable    rVlnejatda , Meadows  Commona    Formts. 


Total. 


E«f.  AtTr».\    Acrti,    I     .4rir«.    [     Acrra.    \     Acrrt,    \       Aerne, 
S.ii;«,JM_^_42__|2^5j24^I  S,H;i3,l(32  5,951 ,3I14_  18,82;i,3(;i7 

The  official  estimate  of  the  produce  calculated  fur  the 

W  ux  was ;  — 


IVhni.l  Rire. 


llarley. 


Oats.     !Wine 


Hay.        Timber. 


fl-ed  and  Leo  Potockl,  Scarbeck,  Mniszeck,  and  Prince 
Sangusko,  may  be  specified.  We  subjoin  a  compa- 
rative statement  of  the  stocks  of  cattle  in  the  yeari 
1829  and  1837:  — 


Year. 


Horses. 


I  Bulls  and 
Oxen. 


Cowi. 


Mules  and 
Asses. 


1829 
1837 


478,800     .5,5I),.192  11,1)06,710 
I  421,385  I  442,317  |l,49.),5l6 


209 
373 


Sbccfk 


761,263 
l,24i,6i7 


ll«.Ori.  Imp.  V"-  '""I''  <iri.\lmp.  Qrt.  Cnlt.       I'ifl,       |r'ii/>. hiiiril 
tf''l]»lil/i'l.1,4'.l6  2,221, 252|1,11K),252  2,873,       9IM,I(I0|2,423,.163: 

But  these  returns  arc.  In  all  probability,  as  is  usual  in 
luch  estimates,  much  below  the  truth.  Of  late  years 
improved  systems  of  agriculture  have  Immmi  tntrotiurcd 
on  nearly  all  the  estates  of  the  larger  landed  iiruprirtors, 
and  liect-rnnt  sugar  factories  are  gvnrrnlly  difliised. 
The  great  growth  of  barley  and  oats  Is  explaiiiud  by  their 
immense  consumption  in  distilleries,  ns  whisky  and 
nntatoei  ni.iy  he  said  to  be  the  principal  beverage  and 
Iwxluf  the  peasantry.  Neither  the  amount  of  potatoes 
norof l)eet-rout  lultlvated,  is  given  In  the ollloial  returns ; 
ahlch,  in  fact,  Is  little  to  be  regrettiHl,  as  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  them.  A;.M'lculturo  Is  extremely  back- 
•ard.  Nothing  can  be  wnrte  managed  than  the  small 
gtiiunds  uttaehi-il  to  the  peasants'  cottag<>s,  and  for 
vhich,  besides  a  small  rent  in  money,  and  the  tithe  of 
llieproduce,  they  jrln' a  certain  number  of  days'  laliour 
to  the  landlord.  This  service  Is  naineti  "  robot,"  and  is 
nllen  made  a  source  nf  oppressliui,  though  proceeding 
from  a  fair  sjrstem  of  contract  originally,  and  which  may 
lie  eren  iimMuI,  In  a  country  where  there  is  no  capital, 
and  but  little  demand  for  the  prntiuce  of  the  land.  But, 
u  Ihe  lanrilnrils  assume  the  right  nf  rejecting  labour  in 
uiifavnurahli'  vteather.  and  thus  monnpolising  the  days 
im  which  ileld  work  can  bo  well  done,  the  Industry  of 
tlie  peasants  Is  well  nigh  exterminattst.  This  may  be 
IfKikfd  u|)on  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  oppression  for- 
merly prartlied  In  Poland  by  the  great  lortls  u)>on  their 
tenants,  and  whirh  entailed  ruin  upon  themselves  and 
their  nation.  It  Is  only  due  to  the  Austrian  government 
t'<  iiiiic  tluit  it  has  In  every  way  ninellurated  the  situation 
of  Ihetiensants. 

Caltle  liretHling  has  lieen  very  much  Imprnved  of  late 

years.    .Swiss  and  Tyrnlese  hornet)  rattle,  and  merino 

sheep  from  Saxony  and  Silesia,  have  been  IntriMltired 

I  ly  hnpruving  proprietors,  amongst  whom  I'uuuts  AU 


This  greitt  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  is  prin- 
cipally occasioned  by  the  low  price  of  corn,  for  which 
there  is  little  demand  for  exportation.  In  the  article 
Austria  we  have  shown,  by  the  statement  of  market 
prices  In  various  parts  of  the  empire,  that  the  price  of 
wheat  remains  invariable,  often  for  years  together,  at 
14«.  Gd.  or  Uis.  per  quarter.  The  native  breeds  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle  are  very  bad,  or  have  degenerated ;  the 
horses  are  small,  but  capable  of  great  endurance ;  and 
the  cows  give  but  little  milk.  Great  quantities  of 
horned  cattle  are  annually  Imported  from  Moldavia, 
but  are  mostly  driven  through  to  the  great  market  at 
Olinutz,  which  supplies  Vienna.  Calves  and  helfcrt 
are,  however,  also  bought  of  the  Moldavians,  and  fat- 
tened either  In  the  tine  marsh  pastures,  which  are  very 
numerous,  or  by  stall-feeding,  which  is  in  general  prac. 
tice  upon  large  farms,  and  which  is  always  connected 
with  distilling.  Turnips  and  clover  are  commonly 
grown  where  farming  is  good.  Stallions  are  kept  by 
the  government  at  72  stations  throughout  the  prov. 


Dii'iriiin  itf  I'miitHn.  —  ThiiUKti  larie,  the  estates  of  the  Oallcian 
notilvH  are  less  eaiunilvc  than  those  in  other  p 
cording  lu  Uic  olliiinl  returns,  they  were  divided 


other  parts  of  Poland.    Ac- 

rolloM'siiil83U:_ 

FrtrhuU 

BHalti. 


Estates  hclonalngtolhe  erown,  37  I  ditto  l)i'lon(tinit  tt,  'ounil 
ationsfor  rt-digton  and  education,  14;  estates  with  nianurial 


Jurisdictions 
Estates  without  such 


Totnl  of  (iollcia,  ex.  Ilukowlna 


.'■27,195 


The  rillnwinK  Is  the  ofHcl,>l  return  of  itio  t,iliil  nnmunt  of  labour 
and  linidnrL*  liiarKeiihlv  U)K)n  \\w  pe.is.int'a  liulilin^i,  in  the  |truv.,«lc. 
the  iJukowlna,  not  includutl  iti  the  ruliirn  :  — 

Ait/<  i»  the  Yetir, 

Hand  l.ihour  -  -         .  -  .  .  '    |ii,^.'>(;,4!i9i 

With  a  waggon  and  four  horrfs  •  •  .        1^177,700 

llo.  andtwiiiln.         ....        4,2'il,l.12 

Do.  and  four  osi'u      ....        6,f>N6,228 

Of  which,  only  344,<"»1  tl.iys  wcu-  reilrrmMl  In  tnoticv- 

f)f  th(>  rttit  payitlde  In  priMluci',  the  follow  int;  are  tile  most  remark, 
able  itrnis ;  — 


D.its 
Hops 
Htfiis 

('H|N)nS 

llfnip 

Hulnning 
Sliei 


heMi 

IlMS 


217,794  koreli. 

",50.'i    do, 
431 /,NU  hi-ail. 
171,'IVJ    do. 

-  2.IIHI,»tl5 
f<,270llis. 

-  2,6N5,386  ikf  Ins  of  jam, 
2,770  hvail. 

11,170  hl«vs. 
WtlttSli  nntt  Xtniaurtt  prcnlinr  fo  iialtcia. 
The  Ih.  wrlfiht  and  thi'  foot  are  the  same  with  thoas  nf  Anuria, 
com  nipasure. 
The  korrti  =  1 22'99  litres  =  3'3  Imp.  bushels,  liquid  measure. 
Tlie  Karnlta  s  3'8  litres  =  '88  imp.  gallons. 

iVrtfifi/Vir/Mrc*.— The  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
province  it  quite  InrimsUlernble.  After  the  dlstilleriet 
already  mentioned,  and  the  breweries,  both  of  which 
are  united  with  farming  on  large  estates,  mining  In- 
dustry Is  the  most  ronslderahte.  Salt,  which  li  found 
in  a  fossil  state  In  the  greatest  abiintlancc.  la  worked 
imly  on  government  account.  It  being  a  monopoly  i>( 
the  cr<4rii.  The  salt  mines  of  WIellcika  (<«■  art.)  and 
llochnia  are  celebrntt'd  for  their  wontlerhil  extent.  On 
the  ccsalim  of  these  mines  to  Austria,  a  stipulntlon  wai 
made  lu  favour  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  wblcti 
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these  mlno  ftirnUh  annually  any  qaantity  required,  at 
3  fl.  (4<.)  per  cwt.  for  rock  »alt,  and  the  Mmc  price  for 
140  lbs.  of  boiicd  salt.  A  further  contract  on  credit  was 
made  in  1821  for  II  years.  The  quantity  of  salt  pro- 
duced in  Uaiicia  In  1837  was  as  follows :— Wielicxka, 
809,031  cwt. ;  Bochnia,  377,506  cwt. ;  ftrom  springs,  4,145 
cwt. ;  total,  1,090,651  Austrian  cwt.  =  123  English  lbs. 
The  sulphur  mines  of  Swosrowlce  are  the  only  mining 
undertakings  on  government  account,  and  produced,  in 
1837, 31,548  cwt.  The  private  mines  produced  in  the  same 
year — 


GALICIA. 

other  provinces  of  the  empire  Is  of  more  lmiiortanr.>  ii, 
the  fbreign  trade,  as  it  includes  tiic  colonial  wareiwl"' 
metals,  and  manufactured  articles  consumed  bv  ihn  i!  l  ' 
bitants.  "ymoluha. 

The  pop.  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  B„», 
Cath.  and  United  Greek  Church.  The  profesiors  -.f  ?? 
various  religious  creeds  were  in  1837  as  follows:-. 


silver 
Mark!. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Cwt.-lUlbk 

Engllih. 

Utiurge. 

418        1       «,«40 

«15 

8«,889 

410 

On  tlie  whole,  mining  may  be  said  rather  to  deulinc  than 
to  increase.  Flints  for  guns  were  formerly  prepared  in 
l.irge  quantities  at  N'izniowaiid  I'udgorrc,  but  this  maiiu. 
fucture  is  now  transferred  to  the  territory  of  Cracow. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  Silesia  has  spread  par. 
tially  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of  (iaiicia,  and  both 
woollen  and  cotton  spinning-mills  and  factories  are  esta- 
blished in  the  circle  of  Wadowice.  Glass  is  made  in 
several  parts  of  the  province,  but  doei  not  rival  that  of 
ISohemia  in  quality. 

Trades.  —  If  we  deduct  the  distilleries,  the  number  of 
mining  establishments  and  factories  is  165,  being  about 
a  third  part  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  same 
kind  in  Bohemia,  and  one  sixth  of  the  number  registered 
for  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  the  pop.  in  each  of  these  three 
provinces  exceeding  4,(K)0,UOO.  The  total  numlier  of 
trades  of  all  descriptions  in  1837  was  registered  at  47,662, 
in  which  27,052  apprentices  and  workmen  were  employed. 
A  great  deal  of  linen  is,  however,  woven  by  the  peasantry, 
who  are  not  registered  as  workmen,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
both  for  the  peasants  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  rent  in 
linen,  and  for  servants  to  receive  linen  in  part  payment  of 
their  wages.  SiUaries  of  iKdiiflii  and  superior  otticcrs  of 
large  households  arc  also  in  part  paid  in  kind,  and  this  is 
often  the  case  with  the  allowances  of  the  clergy,  school- 
masters, and  even  of  many  civil  oiBcers  employed  by 
government. 

Commerce,  —  The  new  roads  from  Brody  to  Biala,  and 
that  along  the  mountains  througli  Dukia  to  Stanislawow, 
whicli  unites  with  the  high  road  from  I.einlterg  to  Czvr- 
nowits,  have  all  been  constructed  since  Uaiicia  cirne 
under  tlie  Austrian  sceptre,  and  have  conferred  the  high- 
est possible  bcneOt  on  the  country.  From  the  fairs  of 
Leipzig,  Urctlau,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  manu- 
facturwl  good*  from  Western  Kuropc.and  colonial  wares, 
•re  transported  along  these  roads  to  the  K.  part  of  Ku- 
rope,  and  a  considerable  tralHc  is  kept  up  by  their  means 
with  Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  ftne  navigable 
rivers  whicli  water  Galicia  are  but  little  used,  if  wc  ex- 
cept the  San  and  the  Vistula,  when  the  exportations  from 
Dantiic  aro  sufficiently  extensive  to  alfect  this  part  of 
the  country. 

The  Uniestr  is  the  only  river  concerning  the  navi- 
gation of  which  any  details  have  been  publlshcil:  the 
yienna  (laxellc  states  the  traflic  upon  this  river  to  have 
been  as  follows,  in  1837,  from  Gdlicia  to  the  sea :  — 


is  decked  bu)in, 
coiutnictcd  with 


II  open  bsriiei,  A  harks,  Iti  rafts, 
U,uIA  flr,  and  67  oak,  trunki. 


Tiie  whole  were  loaded  with  tiinbor,  laths,  and  char- 
coal. 

The  boats  on  the  upper  Vistula  are  small,  carrying 
from  30  to  60  tons.  On  the  San  the  I'ldnow  boats 
carry  the  lesser  burdens.  The  Dunajec,  I'oprad,  Wys- 
loka,  and  Bug,  are  navigable  for  rafts,  as  arc  also  tlie 
Pruth,  Siiereth,  and  other  rivers.  The  little  river  Stry, 
which  falls  into  the  Dniestr,  is  navig.ilile  for  rafts  for 
nearly  .50  miles,  and  its  valley  olTers  a  grxxl  pass  across 
the  Carpathians  Into  Hungary,  the  dUtanee  from  the 
Stry  to  the  Theiss  in  llungarv,  not  exceeding  70  miles. 
Under  th.>  circumstances  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
courses  of  the  Vistula  and  Diilcitr  being  In  tlie  power 
of  foreign  potentates,  this  rliciip  means  of  roinmiini- 
calion  witli  the  Danulic  and  tlie  Adriatic  Sea  ought  not 
t«)  be  overlooked.  The  iron  railway  now  in  progress  of 
bring  constructed  lietwpen  Vienna  and  B(H-hnia,  pro. 
mises  to  opt^n  a  most  advantageous  line  of  communi- 
cation lM>tween  tills  province  ana  tlie  capital. 

The  entries  at  the  cnstoin-hoiise  of  goods  imported 
from,  and  exported  to,  foreign  countries,  In  IH36and  iS37 
were :  — 


llmparti, 


IS.vi 
IM7 


*7. 

»,M1,8»» 
A,R77,nS7 


Eiporti, 


fl. 

7,l,'^,■|,(lS.^ 

7.fi1A,77a 


The  imports  consist  rhielly  of  rattle  from  Moldavia, 
•nd  Turkish  wares  for  inland  ronsiiniptlon  and  for  the 
transit  trade  from  «>dessn.  Furs,  hare-skins,  »ix,  and 
honey  aro  imiiortnl  from  the  Kossiaii  provinces  ;  the 
•xp<irts  consist  of  corn,  timber,  linen,  hemp  and  flax, 
•iOt,  lime,  and  other  articles.    But  the  trade  with  the 


R.  Cath. 


i;nlted 
Greek. 


Schismatic 
Greek. 


8,n01,081t  1,980,37.51     840,861 


Luther- 
ans. 


'.!3,«a 


Calrln. 
isti. 


Other 
Setu 


—      ,»  I   Jn%.  I 


The  Rom.  Catholic*  are  chiefly  the  Polish  inluhT^ 
the  circles  to  the  W.  of  the  San :  the  Rusniak  inhah,"  J 
the  E.  circles  profess  the  Greek  creed,  and  have  an  arrh 
bishop  in  Lembcrg  and  a  bishop  in  Przemysl.  The  HniS" 
Catholics  have  likewise  an  archbishop  at  Lcmberir  und 
whom  are  the  bishops  of  Tarnow  and  Przemyj]    uZ 
berg  has  likewise  an  Armenian  archbishop.  Tiio  Schi 
matic  Greek  Church,  the  professors  of  which  are  ciiipfl 
the  Moldavian  inhabs.  of  tnc  Bukowina,  have  a  bislion  « 
Czernowitz.    Galiciahas  73  monasteries,  with  306  dHpii 
and  285  alumni  and  lay  brothers.  In  15  monasteries  thw 
are  1 85  nuns.  The  parochial  clergy  are,  for  the  2  69(1  Cath 
and  Greek  united  parishes,  3,3.53 ;  and  the  clorgv  oroih!.' 
confessions,  for  323  parishes,  362  in  number.  The  Jciui^i 
have,  fur  many  years,  conducted  a  college  at  TarnoDcl 

Although  the  institutions  for  education  have  bwi, 
much  improved  by  the  care  of  the  Austrian  govcmment 
yet  Galicia  is  not  as  well  organised  in  tliis  respect  at  thii 
W.  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Greek  clergy  pmfMi 
to  educate  the  poor,  and  their  number  swells  the  listTf 
elementary  schools,  but  the  lower  classes  may  be  laid  to 
be  every  wliere  uneducated  ;  though  the  Polish  peasanii 
are  distinguisheil  for  quickness  of  talent,  and  goodnni 
of  disposition.  The  little  instruction  spread  amonist 
the  people  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Jews,  who  br 
promoting  trade,  may  be  said,  at  present,  to  renreuni 
the  middle  class,  and  who,  though  badly  trealrd  and 
much  abused,  are,  in  the  present  aegiected  condition  of 
the  lower  orders,  useful  and  almost  indispensable  both 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes.  They  are  not  onl? 
subject  to  a  high  property  tax,  but  their  religious  riiet 
which  are  somewhat  less  circumscribed  than  In  othrr 
countries  in  their  celebration,  are  made  a  source  of  re. 
venue  to  the  crown.  The  meat  killed  by  their  butchen 
and  the  light*  with  which  they  celebrate  the  sabbath.in 
both  heavily  taxed.  In  1837  the  number  of  educational 
Institutions  was, — 

I  unlversitT  (l^nnberj)    ■    Ifltl  scholars. 
7  colleges         ...        fi72       —       ^f.Tcea). 
1,1  izrnmmar  schools  -    3,f6l       —       (Gjmna^al. 

.1  private  schools     -       -         88       ^ 
24  liuanUng  schools  -    1,150        —       Pmilitarj,  I  clrtali 

I  from  a  lutmkTof.MHifil 
ItSl.'* elementary  schools     -67,958       — <     ctiililn-n    retanwd  u 

(    able  to  attend  kIkoI. 

The  Sunday-schools  were  595  In  number,  attended  bj 
29,080  children. 

The  charitable  institutions  consist  of  17  hospitali,  niH 
(18,17)  11,051  patients,  besides  28  belonging  totheraili. 
tary,  which  counted  35,886  patieni.'- ;  1  niad-hoiiie;  I 
foundling  hospital ;  and  392  alms- In  usrs  with  l,976iii. 
mates.  The  II  institutions  fur  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
had  4.329  claimants  in  1887. 

In  its  government  Galicia  is  placed  on  a  siniilsr  fool- 
ing to  the  German  provinces  and  Rohcmia.    The  (fit 
of  the  highest  authorities  is  at  I.emlierg  (Polish  Liria\ 
where  the  courts  of  justice,  both  civil  ami  crimlnal.ol 
last  resort  are  stationed.     For  no'vrj,  the  Landrechl 
courts  of   Lemhorg,  Tarnow,  Stan!.l.i*6w,  and  Cicr. 
nowitz,  and  for  citizens,  the  magistracy  of  the  larim 
towns,  distribute  justice  ;  and  the  peasants  are  aiiwnalile 
to  2,558  manorial  courts,  of  which  2,.'il'.tarcheld  bylhe  | 
officers  of  iandinl   proprietors,  and   39  by  the  crotn, 
('rimiiial  courts  are  held  at  Lcmberg,  Wismeli,  Saml«r, 
Stanislawow,  Kzczow,  and  Czernowitz.    The  Hukaiini  I 
lias  no  manorial  courts,  the  judlc<ary  (lowcr  being  lult'lf  I 
vested  In  the  crown.  I 

The  inland  position  of  this  prnvinoe,  which  thtl 
partition  of  Poland  cut  oiT  from  its  natural  ciimmii.  I 
nication  with  the  sea  by  menus  of  the  Vlilu'.a  and  I 
the  Dniestr,  is  the  greatest  impeillment  to  its  rapid  I 
advance  in  point  of  prosperity.  A  now  opening  ta  I 
the  exportation  of  its  rich  produce  Is  lookiHl  fomrdl 
to  when  the  completion  of  the  iron  rnilnny  from  IliKhiii  I 
to  Vienna  shall  take  place.  The  land  cnrri»setr«llif,!tl 
wliicli  allusion  has  lieen  made  nliove  as  lieing  srlittlr I 
carried  on  lietween  Odessa  and  llrixly,  shows  hos  ml 
tiiralalineof  trade  iniglit  1h-  establisficiiontlioIininlTl 
lKttwi>en  the  countries  of  the  N.K.  piirtioii  of  Huroul 
and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  niui  Persia.         I 

Gai.ii-ia,  a  iirov.  of  Spain,  situated  at  lbeN.ff.e^lI^I 
mity  of  that  iieniiisiiia,  lying  Iwtweenlat  4i-''>2'sroUJ'li'l 
N.,  and  l«'tween  long.  7'^  iV'and'.i"  14' W.  itltliounWI 
N.  ami  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Portugal,  and  i;.bjtkil 
Spanish  provi, of  Ltion  and  Asturia*.    Area, iA,WO tqi, | 


re  Importance  thai 
ilonml  warei,  wine, 
iBumcd  by  tho  luha- 

between  the  Rom. 
ne  profeiaon  of  the 
as  foUowa :  ~ 


ilvlii-    Other      , 

iiti.      S«cu.      •""••  I 


GALL  (ST. I 

«fc,n  according  to  Mlflano,  1,795,800.  The  country  Is  in 
«;««!  Tcry  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  the 
u  nfhas  of  the  Asturlan  mountains,  which  separate  at 
Jil.slerra.de  PeflamareUa,and  form  three  ranges  running 
ii-sW  andS.S.W.throughtheprov.  In  this  prov.  there 
.^numerous  depressions  or  valleys  in  every  direction,  of 
K  those  Inclining  W.  and  8.W.  are  extensive  and 
?5,ii,  espOTially  thSse  of  the  Mlnho.  Sll,  and  Ulla. 
S  rivers,  which  follow  the  course  of  these  valleys,  and 
i.Mllvilve  them  their  names,  are  neither  long  nor 
?S»At  except  the  Mlnho,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra 
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t,!in  I   1,64«  '  ti9.UHl 

he  Polish  Inhabi.  ol 
le  Rusniak  inhabi.  of 
id,  and  have  an  arcli, 
'rzemysl.  The  Rom. 
jp  at  Lemberg,  under 
ind  Przemyil,   Lem. 
hbishnp.  TheSchli. 
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':"C^onedo,in  the  N-E-  part  of  the  prov.,  and  flowing 
1  with  numerous  affluents  by  Lugo,  receives  the  Sll 
from  the  mountains  of  Astorga,  and  then  passing  by 

1  «iie  Kibadavla  and  Tuy,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  int. 
jio5'''n  after  a  course  of^lGCm.  The  next  in  import- 
Lplre  the  Tambro,  running  E.  into  the  Bay  of  Noya, 
?  fuila  running  E.S.E.  into  the  Bay  of  Arosa,  and  the 
I  ima  which  enters  Portugal  near  Lindoso.    The  coast 

f  f  aiicla  especially  on  the  W.  side,  is  abrupt  and  much 
■nilsnted  forming  numerous  capes  and  bays.  Of  the 
Inrmer  C.  Ortcgal  and  Finisterre  arc  best  known  ;  of  the 
Wier  the  Bays  of  Ferrol,  Betanxos,  Corufla,  Pontevedra 


indViKO   are  the  most  extensive.     The  temperature 
tiriei  Ireatiy ;  in  the  N.  and  among  the  mountains,  cold, 
j.mri  and  rainy ;  warm  and  moist  on  the  coast ;  but 
S'  dry,  and  genial  in  the  8.W.  part  of  the  prov.     Al- 
ihnus'h  fog  and  moisture  prevail  more  here  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
indthepeoiile  are  robust,  and  capable  of  heavy  and  con- 
finuous  labour.    The  high  lands  produce  abundance  of 
r«xl  forest  timber,  adapted  for  ship-building.    There  is 
n  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  which  are 
kent  inimall  quantities  by  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
rural  nopulation,  and  sold  at  monthly  fairs  for  removal  to 
Ser  parts  of  Spain.  The  produce  of  the  valleys  consists 
of  nine  maiie,  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes,  a  part 
nfaliich  ire  shipped  olT  to  Alicante,  Malaga,  and  Barce- 
Li    The  sweet  chestnut  grows  abundantly,  and  may 
he  iiutlv  called  the  bread  of  the  Galicians,  as  it  consti- 
otei  their  common  and  favourite  food.    The  mineral 
orodactlons  consist  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  tin  ; 
fhlte  marble  and  jasper  are  found  in  the  mountains  of 
the  N  part.    There  are  several  mineral  sprin|(s  ;  one  is 
It  Orenie.    Along  the  coast  are  anchovy  fisheries,  chiefly 
conducted  by  Catalonians. 
The  pop.  IS  principally  agricultural,  and  landed  pro- 
wrty  is  usually  divided  into  small  possessions,  so  that 
Sere  are  few  rich  proprietors,  but  many   occupiers 
tilling  their  own  land  and  rearing  their  small  stocks  of 
cjitle   Manufactures  are  but  little  followed,  coarse  wool- 
Itns  linens,  and  sail-cloth  being  the  only  articles  produced. 
The  Galicians,  or  Oallegoi,  are  a  quiet,  simple,  hos- 
niUble,  and  industrious  people,  grave,  sober,  and  trust- 
worthy ;  the  men  are  hardy,  and  patient  under  fatigue 
or  privation ;  the  women  are  dark,  but  handsome,  cheer- 
ful an'1  fond  of  singing  their  national  airs.    Like  the 
S»ii<,  they  leave  their  country  in  great  numbers,  some- 
limes'w.OdO  In  a  year,  to  seek  cmi)loymcnt  in  other 
pjris  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  labour  is  better  re- 
irarded.  The  best  servants  in  Madrid  and  other  principal 
lowns  come  from  Galicia,  and  they  are  preferred  for 
fidelity  and  obedience ;  and  the  porters  and  water-carriers 
of  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Seville,  are  usually  natives  of 
Ihii  prov.    Indeed,   so  much  more  elTectlve  are  the 
lialinani  In  getting  In  the  harvest  and  vintages  than 
ihe  Ctitlllan  and  Portuguese  peasants,  that  a  failure  is 
toaiidered  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  absence 
from  the  work.    They  make  also  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
Spanish  army.    The  language  s|>oken  In  this  prov.  is 
Ihe  old  CastiHan  (which  much  resembles  Portuguese) 
raised  with  low  Ijitln.  ,,,,., 

(lallcla  la  dlvideil  into  7  provs.,  and  sub<livldcd  into 
f«  jurisdictions.  Principal  towns,  St.  logo,  the  cap.. 
Coniil,!,  and  Orense.  The  whole  is  governed  by  38 
nagistratci.  The  church  discipline  is  conducted  by  an 
irthbiihop  and  four  bishops. 
The  CiUlaici,  the  ancient  Inhab.  of  this  district,  were 
(rtt  conquered  by  Ucclmus  Junius  Brutus,  and  wholly 
lubjugated  by  Augustus,  who  included  the  country  In  the 
prov.  of  Tarraconemii.  The  A'islgoths  took  the  country 
from  the  Honians,  and  were  in  their  turn  driven  from  it 
liy  Ihe  Moors.  Tho  princes  of  Asturlas  retook  it  from 
llie  Moors,  and  annexcil  It  to  their  kingdom,  which  was 
I  united  with  Castile  In  lUiii).  (A/rdniui.) 

GALL  (ST.),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  E.  part 
of  which  it  is  situated,  occupying  the  1 4  th  place  In  the  Swiss 
I  confederation.  It  h,ia  K.  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  dom. 
]  llhe  Vorarllicrg  and  Llcbtenstein),  from  which  It  is  sc- 
I puited  by  the  llhlne  ;  S.R.  and  8.  the  Grisons  ;  W.  the 
Itiniiini  Ularus,  .Scbwyti,  and  Ziirlrh,  with  its  lake; 
land  N.  Thurgiiu,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Length, 
1 S, to  8.,  about  40  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  1 1  to  nearly 
|»m,    Area,  747  sq.m.     Pop.  (IMH)  LVt.^M.     .Surface  |  i 


some  of  which  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
Mount  Scheihe,  at  the  S.W.  extremity,  is  estimated  to 
be  10,188  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Kameckberg 
7,614  ft. ;  the  Sneer,  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of  the 
canton,  isC,305ft.  in  elevation.  (Bruguiire, Orographic.) 
There  are,  however,  several  extensive  and  fertile  val- 
leys, as  that  of  Toggenburg,   watered  by  the  Thur, 
36  m.  in  length,  those  of  the  Rhine,  &c. ;  and  others 
noted  fur  their  wild  and  picturesque  character.    Next 
to  tho  Rhine,   the  thief  rivers  are  the  Thur,   Sitter, 
Serz,  and  Tamlnu;   all,  except  the  last,  have  gene- 
rally a  N.W.  direction.     The  principal   lake  i»  that 
of  Wallenstadt,   mostly  comprised   within   this    cant. 
The  plains  and  valleys  are  in  many  parts  welt  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  corn  produced  is  Insulflclent  for  home 
consumption.     Potatoes  are  extensively  grown.    Fruit 
is  largely   cultivated,  es|)ccia1ly  in   the  N.      Cider  is 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country  a  good  deal  of  kirscher' 
waster  is  made.    There  are  vineyards  in  many  of  tho 
districts,  in  which  a  red  wine  is  made ;  and  the  wine  of 
Boucht)eTg,  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  is   esteemed 
the  best  of  German   Switzerland.      But  the   principal 
branch  of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of  cattle.    Arti- 
ficial meadows  are  well  kept  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
but  not  generally  so  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  very  great ;  anci  in  the  S. 
there  are  many  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.    Every  spring 
considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are  bought  in  the  Grisons, 
kept  during  the  summer  in  St.  Gall,  and  sold  In  the  au- 
tumn.  Dairy  husliandry  is  not  so  well  .ittcnded  to  in  this 
as  In  many  other  cantons  ;  but  though  the  cheese  lie  of 
an  Inferior  quality,  the  butter  is  superior.    The  forests 
In  the  S.  are  extensive,  consisting  |>rincipally  of  pine 
and  fir,  with  some  beech  trees,  and  a  few  oaks.    But,  at 
present,  the  forests  are  almost  useless  ;  since,  from  the 
want  of  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  in  moft  places  very  dlfiicult  to  bring  the  timber 
to  market.    There  are  some  iron  mines  near  Sargans, 
and  coal  and  turf  are  met  with  elsewhere.     Mineral 
springs  are  numerous  ;  amongst  them  are  the  celebrated 
baths  of  the  PfefTers  in  the  S.    ( See  PFErPEHS.)    St.  Gall 
is  one  of  the  principal  Swiss  manufacturing  cantons  ;  as 
many  as  G0,00ll  of  its  inhab.  being  supposed  to  be  employed 
in  its  manufactures.    These  are  chiefly  of  cotton  fabrics 
and  thread,  especially  muslins,  and  linen  cloth,  which 
was  formerly  the  principal.    Alusliiis  of  extreme  linenesi 
are  woven  in  large  quantities  in  the  town  of  St.  t^all,  and 
are  embroidered  by  the  women  in  most  of  the  districts. 
Cotton  thread  Is  spun  mostly  In  the  S.,but  also  in  the 
valley  of  Toggenburg,  where  many  cotton  handkerchiefs 
and  other  fabrics  are  made.    There  are  some  good  cloth 
bleaching  establishments  at  St.  Gall,  Rorschach,  &c.,  and 
a  few  glass  and  wax-bleaclilng  factories  ;  but  the  manu- 
factures of  the  canton  have  generally  diminished  since 
the  peace.     External  commerce  is  cbli'Hy  confined  to  tho 
import  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  and  of  raw  materials 
for  the  manufactures  ;   and  to  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  raw  hides,  and  cattle.    The  transit  trade  is 
Inconsiderable,  except  on  the  Wallenstadt  lake  and  Linth 
canal,  which  form  part  of  the  main  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Ziirich  and  Italy.    St.  Gall  i'  divided 
into  eight  districts,  and  has  no  town,  St.  Gf'  '   ih'j  cap., 
excepted,  with  2,(KI0  inh,-ib.    Tho  governmc  /:   >;  one  of 
the  most  democratic  in  Switzerland.   It  is  co:;,p(  .m  of  a 
grand  and  a  petty  council :  the  first  consists  of  : '    mem- 
bers (84  Rnin.  Cath.  and  60  Protestants),  chosen  In  the 
(llflerent  circles  and  communes  by  the  sufl'rage  of  those 
citizens  above  21  years  of  age  who  arc  neither  bankrupt, 
receiving  aid  from  public  charities,  nor  against  whom  a 
criminal  judgment  nas  been  pronounced ;  and  who  pay 
taxes  on  property  to  the  amount  of  2liO  Swiss  francs. 
In   1831,  32,!MIJ  citizens  were  entitled  to  vote.    Mem- 
bers of  the  grand  council  must  be  above  30  years  of 
age  t  they  are  elected  for  three  years,  but  are  always 
re-ellglble.     The  petty  council,  which   has  the  execu- 
tive power,  con8i.«ts  of  nine  members,  chosen  from  among 
the  grand  council,  each  of  whom  must  pay  taxes  on 
property  to  the  amount  of  0,000  fr.    The  grand  coun- 
cil passes  or  rejects  laws  proposed  to  it  by  the  petty 
council ;  has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  state  ac- 
counts ;  appoints  all  public  functionaries,  and  fixes  their 
salaries  ;  exercises  the  right  of  granting  pardons  ;  and 
nominates  the  president  of  the  petty  council,  as  well  as 
its  own,  who  are  called  Innilamanm,  one  being  a  Catho- 
lic and  the  other  a  Protestant,  and  who  alternately  presldu 
In  either  assembly  for  a  year.    The  people  at  large  have, 
liowever,  the  privilege  of  a  vrto  on  any  law  passed  by  the 
councils.lf  that  privilege  lie  exertinl  within  4.')davs  from  the 
time  ufits  passing.  Kacti  commune  has  a  councll,composed 
of  from  4  to  12  ineinbers,  and  a  syndic,  to  which  the  local 
adintnistratlim  Is  confided.    Members  must  be  2Sveart 

of  SO  tr.  value.    Ther* 
and  appeal 


of  age,  and  |>ay  taxes  on  property  of  SO  (r.  val 
747  sq.m.    Pop.  (IMH)  I.Vt.H.M.     Surface  I  are  ciimmunal  nnd  district  judicial  courts, 
IffrMlfdivprillliHl:  in  the  N.  there  is  an  Inconsiderable    from  the  latter  to  a  supreme  court  In  tho  cap.,  consisting 
l<inl(in  of  plain  country,  but  the  central  and  S.  parts  are    of  13  jndgi-s,  whose  qualifications  are  similar  to  those  of 
ilmoil  wholly  covered  with  Alpine  ranges,  the  summits  of  I  members  of  the  petty  council    The  total  pop.  conilsU  M 
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about  100,000  Catholics  and  58,000  ProtMlontt :  the  latter 
reside  chiefly  In  the  cap.,  and  the  valleys  of  Toggenburg 
and  the  Rhine.  They  exhibit  more  activity  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  Catholics ;  but  the  greatest  harmony 
exists  between  the  two  persuasions,  and  in  the  various 
public  schools  teachers  belonging  to  either  are  indiscri- 
minately employed.  Education  was  till  lately  very  back- 
ward, but  primary  and  secondary  school*  are  now  esta- 
blished In  every  district.  There  are  some  high  schools  in 
the  cap.  German  is  the  language  of  the  cant.  St.  Gall 
fumlsnes  a  contingent  of  3,630  men  to  the  army,  and 
39,480  Swiss  (t.  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confede- 
ration. Public  revenue  (1835),  305,.')97  florins ;  expendi- 
ture, 374,0M  a.  This  canton  was  first  formed  in  1798, 
by  the  union  of  the  territories  of  the  city  and  abbey  of 
St.  Gall  with  those  of  other  districts,  previously  subject 
to  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  administered  by  liaUlflk. 

Gall  (St.),  a  town  of  Switxerland,  cap.  of  the  above 
cant.,  on  the  Steinach,  In  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley, 
64  m.  S.W.  the  Lake  of  ConsUnce,  and  39  m.  E.  by  N. 
Zurich  ;  lat.  47°  US' 40"  N.,  long.  9°  ii"  18"  E.  Pop. 
(1838)  10,80a  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a  dry 
ditch,  now  converted  into  gardens ;  and  has  three  sub- 
urbs. It  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  streets,  the  re- 
mains of  a  celebrated  abbey,  6  churches,  an  arsenal,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  a  Catholic  gymnasium  with  11  pro- 
fotsors,  a  Protestant  college  with  14 ;  many  learned  and 
benevolent  societies,  public  and  private  libraries,  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  andacojiaoor  public  rooding- 
room.  A  magnificent  abbey  was  erected  over  the  tomb 
ofa  monk,  culed  Callus,  said  to  have  belonged  atone 
time  to  lona,  under  the  auspices  of  Pepin  I'Heristal. 
This  abbey  was  one  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  establish. 
ments  in  Germany.  It  became  the  asylum  of  learning 
during  the  dark  ages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  in  Europe  between  the  8th  and  l()th  cen- 
turies. Here  the  works  of  the  authors  of  Itomc  and 
Greece  were  not  only  read  but  copied,  and  we  owe  to  the 
labour  of  these  obscure  monks  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able classical  authors ;  Qiiintilian,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Sillus  Italicus,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  having  been  printed 
trom  MSS.  found  here  in  1413.  Several  of  its  most  valu- 
able MSS.  having  been  lent  to  the  dignitaries  attending 
the  Council  of  Constance,  were  not  returned ;  but  it  still 
contains,  or,  at  all  events,  did  contain  when  it  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Coxe,  a  collection  of  letters,  in  13  volumes  folio, 
by  the  most  distinguished  German  and  Swiss  reformers. 
The  Ubrary,  which  now  belongs  to  the  town,  occupies  a 
fine  apartment ;  and,  besides  its  literary  treasures,  has 
iome  busts,  portraits,  and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The 
abbey  church  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Gall  and  Appentell;  the  ancient  palace  of  the  abbots 
(die  P/alx)  at  present  serves  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
cantonal  government ;  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  mo- 
luutery  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Catholic  gymna- 
■him,  llie  abbey  was  secuhurisod  alter  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  In  1805  its  revenues  were  sequestrated. 

St.  Gall  Is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of 
Switierland.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  mus- 
lin ;  is  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  trade  in  that  article, 
and  of  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  a  general 
dep6t  for  the  merchandise  of  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall, 
Appenxell,  and  Thiirgau.  Otiier  cotton  fabrics  and 
yam  are  also  produced,  the  spinning  of  the  latter  em- 
ploying several  factories.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  a 
great  many  bleaching  establishments.  Some  pretty  ex- 
tensive banking  operations  are  transacted  in  the  town. 
A  market  is  held  every  .Saturday,  and  2  fairs  of  8  days 
each  take  place  twice  a  year.  The  inhnb.  are  generally 
active  and  prosperous  ;  about  7-8ths  of  them  lu-e  Protest- 
ants. House-rent  and  living  are  exceedingly  cheap. 
About  a  m.  S.W.  at.  Gull  Is  the  fine  bridge  over  the 
Sitter,  called  the  KriiUercnbriickc,  590  it.  long,  and  85  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  abbots  of  St.  Gall  about  the  10th  century  began  to 
assume  a  military  character,  and  surrounded  the  convent 
with  walls  and  ditches.  From  the  13th  century  they  en- 
larged their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours, till  they  became  the  most  consiiurablc  territorial 
sovereigns  in  N.  Switserland,  and  were  raised  tu  the 
rank  orprinccs  of  the  empire.  Early  in  the  l&th  century, 
however,  Apponsell  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  at  the  Kc- 
formatiou  tne  town  of  St.  Gail  emancipated  Itself  from 
their  control,  and  acquired  a  territory  of  its  own.  I'ho 
town  was  first  Incorporated  in  the  lUth  century  :  in  H.Vt 
It  allied  Itself  with  the  trve  Swiss  cantons,  and  sent  a 
deputy  to  the  diet ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  its 
civil  and  political  independence  was  secured,  {ricot, 
SlatMique  de  la  Suiitc,  pp.  388—406. ;  Lulx,  Oeogr.  and 
Statitl.  (/ SwUxertand i  lulvelic  Almanack ;  Coxe^i  Swtl- 
xrrfajstf,  letter  iv.) 

GALLIPOLI  (on.  Callipolu),  a  sea-port  town  of  S. 
Italy,  kingd.  Naples,  prov.  Otninto,  caii,  distr.and  cant., 
on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  (iuliili  of  Tnranto, 
49  m.  S.K.  Toranto,  and  W  m.  W.S.W.  Otrantu;  lat. 
40^3'  N„  long.  17"  58'  E.  Pop.  8,500.  A  bridge  unites 
U  with  tlie  mainland,  on  which  Is  its  suburb  Listo. 


GALLIPOLI, 

GalllpoU  b  fortified,  and  has  a  castle,  bombardnl  ho  ti. 
English  in  1812.    It  Is  well  built,  and  has  a^ood  Sih 
dral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a  semtnarv  »^' 
some  other  public  schools:     About  1  m.  W.  ttnm  tk 
town  is  the  island  of  Andrea,  on  which  is  a  liihih™.. 
and  between  it  and  GalllpoU  there  are  from  9  ta  ^A 
and  13  fathoms  water :  but  vessels  of  considerable  hn 
den  must  not  come  within  gimshot  of  the  city     Galii* 
poll  displays  an  air  of  great  Industry,  If  not  oraflluenrl" 
It  Is  the  most  flrequented  of  all  the  sea  ports  on  the  S  p 
coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  great  mart  for  the  oil  of  Anniis" 
most  of  which  Is  shipped  here,  it  being  peculiarlv  ■lii 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  depM  for  oil.    "  The  rock  riiin 
stone)  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  easily  excavated  •  «i!i 
In  caverns  thus  constructed  oil  clarifies  sooner,  and  k'tm 
without  rancidity  much  longer  than  in  any  other  d? 
Hence  numerous  oil-houses  are  established  at  GainMlt' 
and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  rock  it  cut  C 
cisterns.    A  Gallipolltan  oil-wiirehouse  generallv  occ,? 
pies  the  ground-floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  liu  a  lti> 
arched  root    Some  are  more  extensive ;  but,  on  ao  s» 
rage,  they  ai  e  about  30  ft.  square.    In  the  stone  Roor  rml 
see  4,  6,  or  more  holes,  which  are  circular,  about  i  ft  jn 
diameter,  and  like  the  mouths  of  wells.    Eacboftheu 
holes  gives  access  to  a  separate  cistern  beneath  ruir 
feet ;  and  when  the  oil  is  poured  Into  them,  care  ii  takm 
not  to  mix  different  qualities,  or  oils  at  different  ttaca 
in  the  same  reservoir.    One  cistern  is  set  apart  for  w?/! 
moito,  or  oil  that  Is  not  clarified ;  another  fur  pure  oil  nf 
the  season  ;  another  for  old  oil,  &c.    I  have  seen  oil  tlut 
had  thus  been  preserved  for  7  years  in  a  perfect  state  w 
as  the  Gallipoli  merchants  have  It,  chiaro,  giallo  eLm' 
panle.   I  also  many  times  verified  the  fact  that  the  nmto 
or  oil  in  Its  turbid  state,  which  arrived  almost  as  black  and 
thick  as  pitch,  soon  became  bright  and  yellow  in  thete 
excellent  reservoirs,  without  any  help  from  man 
When  the  oil  is  to  be  slilpped.  It  is  drawn  off  the  cistern 
into  uteri  or  skins,  and  so  carried  on  men's  shoulderi 
down  to  a  small  house  on  the  sea-shore.    In  that  home 
there  is  a  large  open  basin  capable  of  containing  a  given 
qiLintity,  and  of  measuring  the  oil,  and  into  that  the 
porters  empty  their  skins  as  they  arrive.  A  tube  commu- 
nicates from  the  liasin  to  a  large  cock  on  the  outside  of 
the  house.    When  the  basin  is  full,  well-made  caiki  of 
various  siics,  for  the  convenience  of  stowage,  arc  placed 
under  the  cock,  which  is  then  turned,  and  the  casks  are 
filled.    As  the  casks  'are  closed  up  by  the  cooper,  the 
porters  roll  them  down  to  the  brink  of  the  sea,  where  the 
sailors  secure  several  of  them  together  with  a  rope,  and 
taking  the  end  of  the  cord  into  the  boat,  they  row  off  to 
the  vessel,  towing  the  oil-casks  through  the  water  alter 
them."    (From  the  volume  in  the  Library  (>f  Enln. 
taining   Knowledge,    entitled    Veeetahte  ^bslimca- 
Materials  qf  Mant\faclitres.)     Gallipoli  has  also  nianii. 
facturcs  of  muslin,  cotton  stockings,  and  woollen  goods  { 
considerable  trade  in  com,  wine,  fruit,  &c. ;  andapro^ 
ductive  tunny-fisliery.    It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  colonists  from  LacedKmon.      It  tulTtred 
greatly  at  the  hands  nf  Charles  11.  of  Naples,  the  Venr. 
tians,  and  the  Turks  i   but  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
improved  its  fortitications,  and  restored  to  it  a  con. 
slderable  share  of  prosperity.   (Swiubume;  Cram; 
Bampoldi,  tfc.) 

Gallipoli  (an.  Cnllipolit),  a  sea-port  town  of  Turkej 
In  Europe,  prov.  lioumello,  cap.  sonjinck  and  diitr., 
on  a  headland  called  the  Braccio  di  (iailipoli,  at  the 
point  where   the    llollesnont   unites  with  the  sea  of 
Marmara,  90  miles  S.  Adrianople,  and  128  miles  W.brS. 
Constantinople  ;    lat.    40°  24'    30"    N.,  long.  W  »' 
45"  E.     Pop.  17,000.  ?    It  was  once  fortitled,  but  Is  nov 
destitute  of  walls ;  Its  only  defence  being,  in  the  vonli 
of  .Tournefort,    "  a   sorry  square  castle,  with  an  old 
tower,  doubtless  that  of  Bi^aiet."    The  town  cnnsiilsuf  { 
miserable  houses  and  dirty  streets,  intermixed  with  gar. 
dens.    The  baxaars,  however,  are  extensive  and  aril. 
furnished.   There  are  two  port:,  a  N.  and  S.,  which  ire. 
quently  harbour  the  imperial  llovts,  (ialllpuli  k'ing  the  j 
chief  station  of  the  capitan-paitha.    It  is  also  the  see  of  i 
Greek  bishop ;  and  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  illk, 
earthenware,  and  the  best  Morocco  leather  made  io 
Turkey.    A  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  in  good  prt. 
servation,  and  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecturt 
are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  town.    When  Sir  J.  Ilol). 
house  visited  Gallipoli   in  1809,  half  its  Inhub.  im  I 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  Greeks  and  Jews,    'i'heiireat  I 
numl)er  uf  Turkish  tombs  in  its  vicinity  prove  It  lii  I 
have  been  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  the  Tutki,  I 
A  little  corn  is  grown  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  not  I 
enough  fur  l-4th  part  of  the  pop.    (iallipuli  watthl 
first  Kuronean  town  which  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  Hit  I 
Turks.    They  took  it  In  13-57,  on  which  occasion  Iht  I 
emperor  Jolm  I'aleologus  obsorve<l,  that  lie  had  only  M I 
a  jar  of  wine,  and  a  sty  for  Im^s,  alluUiiiKto  ihi;  nu;i.  I 
sines  and  cellars  built  by  Justinian,    ilojaict  I,  hoi- 1 
ever,  knowing  Its  Importance  for  passing  from  Pruule  I 
Adrianople,  hiul  it  reiialrcdandstrenKtlicned.anditiiioit 
Improved.    (Tuuriujiirl )  //uMviur,  let.  xliii.) 


GALLOWAY. 

r  IT  LOW  AY,  a  diitr.  in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  Gom- 
,f.in»  the  coi.  of  Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright.  Iti 
5]™M.«lon«  were  at  one  time  much  more  extensive  ;  but 
! .  flJnirthened  period  It  has  been  restricted  as  above. 

fALLOWAV  (MULL  OF),  a  promontory  of  Scot- 
,  zTm  Wigtown,  comprising  the  S.  portion  of  the 
',u„'  cabled  the  Rhynns.  It  stretches  fn  a  S.S.E.di- 
Snn  ft^om  Portpitriclc  to   the  Point  of  the  Mull, 


GALWAY. 
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jinuC  )7  m. 


its  breadth  varies  f^oni  about  2  to  about 


conntrv ;  83,117  being,  at  the  same  time,  R.  Cath.,  and 
1,003  Protestants,  including  81  Presbyterians.    Galwav, 
ft'om  a  remote  period,  has  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  both  as  a  military  station  .ind  a  commercial 
mart    It  underwent  various  vicissitudes  during  the  civil 
war  of  1641,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  parlmmentary 
armv,  and  in  that  of  16Kg,  when  it  surrendered  to  the 
the  forces  of  King  William.    The  town  is  situated  prin- 
cipally on  the  K.  side  of  the  river :  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  included  within  the  old  walls  is  built  chiefly  in  the 
Spanish  fashion,  the  houses  being  of  stone,  in  a  quadran- 
gular form,  with  an  open  area  in  the  centre,  to  which  the 
entrances  from  the  street  are  through  arched  gateways. 
In  tills  part  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  built  in  1343, 
and  still  in  excellent  condition,  the  other  of  modern  con- 
struction.   The  walls  were  taken  down  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  bastion, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  its  original  state.    The 
New  Town,  E.  from  the  Old  Town,  built  according  to 
the  modern  fashion,  contains  a  square  and  Bever.il  wide 
streets.    The  extensive  suburb  of  Claddagh,  inhabited 
exclusively  by  lislier.Tien,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
The  town,  with  the  surrounding  district,  comprising  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  and  seven  others  in  the  vicinity, 
constitutes  the  wardcnship  of  Galway,  a  separate  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  exempted  from  that  of  the  bishop, 
and  subject  only  to  the  archbishop's  triennial  visitation. 
According  to  the  R.  Cath.  arrangements,  the  town  Is 
the  hc.id  of  the  newly  erected  see  of  Galway,  comprising 
12  parishes.    The  p.irish  church  of  .St.  Nlcliolai  id  a  large 
and  venerable  crucif()rm  structure  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
style,  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  founded  in 
1320.  Tile  U.t'ath.  chapel  of  thcsiimc  parish,  which  is  also 
the  bishop's  cathedral,  is  a  spacious  nxHlcrn  edlKce.  The 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustines,  have  monas- 
teries here,  to  each  of  which  a  chapel  is  attached,  as  is 
one  to  the  nimnery  of  the  order  of  the  Presentation.  The 
Presbyterians  have  also  a  mcetlng.house.    Near  the  R. 
extremity  of  the  town  is  a  classical  school,  on  the  endow- 
ment of  Erasmus  Smith ;  there  is  also  a  large  parochial 
school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  under  the  care  of 
the  nuns  of  the  Presentation,  and  several  private  schools, 
in  all  which  abWtit  7C0  children  receive  Instruction.    Tlie 
Amicable  and  Commercial  Societies,  each  of  which  hat 
a  reading-room  fur  newspapers  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications, are  the  only  literary  institutions :  two  news- 
papers arc  published  in  the  town.    The  charitable  esta- 
blishments are  tlie  house  of  industry,  with  a  dispensary, 
the  Protestant  poor-house,  the  widows'  and  orphans* 
asylum,   and   tliu  M.igdalen   asylum.    There   are  two 
barracks,  capable  together  of  accommodating  .VX)  men. 

The  cor|)oration,  whicli  holds  its  rights  from  a 
charter  of  Charles  11.  in  1C73,  consists  of  a  mayor,  two 
shi-rilfs,  a  recorder,  and  an  Indctinite  number  of  bur- 
gesses and  freemen.  The  mayor  and  recorder  are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  tlie  co,  at  large,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  town,  and  there  arc  H  other  magistrates.  A  court 
of  record  for  plcis  to  any  amount  Is  licUl  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  The  assizes,  both  for  the  co.  and  the  town,  are 
held  liere,  as  are  the  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the 
CO.,  in  April  and  October,  and  those  for  the  town  4  times 
a  year.  The  bor.  sent  2  mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C, 
and  1  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C,  down  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  lilll,  which  conferred  on  It  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing 'i  mems.  The  pari.  bor.  Includes  the  entire  co.  of  the 
town,  and  had.  In  IH3H-U,  2,084  registered  electors.  I'he 
court  lioiises  for  the  co.  and  for  the  town  are  elegant 
'-■lildings  of  modern  construction.  The  co.  prison,  a 
handsome  building  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  has  only  63 
sleeping  cells  for  an  average  number  of  IflO  prisoners: 
that  of  the  town,  which  has  bi'en  lately  much  improved, 
has  33  cells  for  .in  average  of  3-i.  A  tread-mill  In  the 
former  of  these  is  used  ti)  work  machiner.y  for  turning 
and  polishing  marble,  and  for  sawing  wood. 

(ialway  is  not  u  inantifacturing  town.  The  linen  ma- 
nufacture was  attempteii,  but  failed.  Its  trade  at  present 
consists  almost  exelusively  in  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  flsh,  kelp,  and  marble.  It  has  several 
dour-mills,  a  foundry,  a  brewery,  and  3  distilleries.  The 
salmon  lishery  is  vaUmble ;  the  Hshery  of  cod,  hake,  had- 
d<K-k,  fic.  is  less  valuable  than  it  might  be,  in  consc- 

quence  of  the  poverty  of  those  engaged  In  it,  and  their 

laronli'l  and  llfi  parishes,  and  returns  4  mems.  to  the    pertinacious  adiierence  to  rules  devised  by  themselves  for 

-      -  ■  of  Galway.    the  exclnshm  of  strangers  from  the  business.    The  pro- 

■    grcss  of  Galway  has  been  checked  by  the  Insufllclcucy  of 

Its  harlHiur,  which  dries  at  low  water,  so  that  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burden  were  obliged  to  anchor  be- 
tween the  town  and  Mutton  Island,  where  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  S.W.  gales.  To  obviate  these  defects,  an 
extensive  dock  lias  been  eoKStructed  at  Galway,  which 
admits  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  water,  and  is  of  the 
grentest  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  town  and  of  the 
surrounding  district.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  OD 
Mutton  Island ;  and  it  would  be  easy,  by  running  "•»»  • 
breakwater  of  two  cables'  length  from  the  8.  end  of  thil 
island,  to  moke  an  excellent  roaditead.    Wo  lUhJolQ  aa 


._    'rhe  Point  of  the  Mull,  the  farthest  S.  limit  of 

JSilsnd  in  lat.  84°  38'  N.,  long.  4°  52'  W.,  rises  about 

r«  ftit  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  bold,  bleak, 

I  itriking.    A  lighthouse  of  the  first  class,  with  an 

"'tlrmlttent  light,  having  the  lantern  elevated  328  feet 

tave  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  this 

h^land     The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the  lighthouse 

uwtt  extensive,  commanding  the  whole  Isle  of  Man,  the 

IJIt  of  Cumberiand  and  the  Cumberland  mountains ; 

•rest  part  of  the,  coast  with  the  mountains  of  Dum- 

tiiuhlre  and  Galloway,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  the  coast 

jiVJund  from  Fairhead  to  the  Mourne  mountains. 

"7  ALLOW  A  V  (NEW),  a  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 

,,„j  on  an  acclivity,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ken,  neariy 

l^ilie  centre  of  the  S.  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  road 

Lm  Kirkcudbright  to  .Ayrshire  by  Dairy  and  Daimel- 

Son,  17   m.    N.N.W.    Kirkcudbright.      Pop.   460. 

Saih  finely  and  romantically  situated.  It  is  a  poor 

iwm  Diacc,  without  trade  or  importance  of  any  kind. 

Tmmaie  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  viscounts  Kenmure, 

.Ithinlin  of  the  bor.,  stands  on  a  conical  mound  at  the 

S  of  Loch  Ken,  through  which  the  river  of  tlie  same 

!me  Hows.    The  song  "  Kenmure's  on  and  awa,"  refers 

Jniiie  viscount  Rennmre  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion 

n  71.')    In  the  bor.  or  neighbourhood  were  born  Thomas 

viion  author  of  Cato's  Letters,  the  Independent  Uhig, 

»r  snd  translator  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus ;  John  Lowe, 

■niiior  of  Marv't  Dream ;  and  Robert  Heron,  author  of  a 

WMrv  of  Scotland,  in  6  vols.,  and  various  other  works. 

New  Galluwy  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  in  16S3. 

iiMniics  with  Stranraer,Wigtowu,  and  Whithorn  in  send- 

,1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.    Registered  voters,  In  18.19-40, 

■;:  {Murrny't  Literary  Hitt.  qfOaUoway,  2d  edition, 

"'rU.WAY,  amar.  co.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Connsught,  having  S.  Galway  Bay  and  the  cos.  Clare  and 
Tinocrary  fi.  King's  County  and  Itoscommon  ;  N.the 
litter  and  Mayo ;  and  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Areii, 
510  mi  acres,  of  which  476,997  are  mountain  and  bog, 
lia  77 'JM  water,  principally  consisting  of  Loughs  Corrib 
■nd  Masli.    The  coast  of  the  co.  is  deeply  indented  In  its 
w  and  S.W.  portions  by  numerous  lays  and  arms  of  the 
Ki  affording  fine  but  neglected  asylums  for  shii)i)ing, 
rndRood,  but  also  neglected,  Ashing  stations.     Climate 
mild  but  humid.    The  co.  presents  every  variety  of  sur- 
(jce'and  soil:  the  country  lying  to  the  W.  of  Longhs 
Comb  and  Mask,  including  the  districts  of  Connemara, 
Jirronnaught,  and  Joyce's  Country,  being  one  of  the 
mo*i  ruBgcd  and  wildest  portions  of  Ireland.    The  other 
nortiim  of  the  co.,  or  that  lying  to  the  K.  of  Galway 
Un  and  of  the  above-mentioned  lakes,  Is  comparatively 
lit  anil  fertile.    After  the  Shannon,  whicli  bounds  the 
M  on  the  S.E.,  the  most  considerable  rivers  are  the 
tek  snd  the  Black  River.    Agriculture  is  very  back- 
lud  A  great  extension  of  tillage  has  taken  place  of  late 
\mi  but  it  is  doubtfbl  whether  this  he  any  improve- 
wnt  and  whether  it  be  not  wholly  ascribable  to  the  lin- 
ptuiident  breaking  up  of  old  pasture  land.     Principal 
(101)1,  oats  and  potatoes  j  but  a  good  deal  of  wheat  Is  nov 
ilso  laiscd.    Kstates  mostly  very  large.    Tillage  farms 
mostly  »ery  small,  and  very  generally  let  on  the  village 
orrartncrship  system,  which  is  destructive  alike  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  interests  of  the  occupiers.  A  good  deal 
olnork  is  performed  by  the  loy  or  spade.    Kxccllcnt 
long-homed  cattle  are  met  with  in  this  c o.,  which,  indeed, 
iimuch  better  littwi  for  grazing  than  for  tillage.     Avc- 
tugf  rent  of  li^id,  \'U.  Irf.  an  acre.    The  farm-houses  and 
toltages  arc,  generally  speaking,  wretched  in  the  ex- 
lieme;  and  the  cottiers  are  quite  as  Ixully  off  as  In  most 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to 
«i«t ;  and,  with  thi;  exception  of  limestone  and  marbles, 
thf  minerals  are  of  no  Importance.     In  many  districts, 
the  Irisli  language  Is  in  all  but  universal  use.     Galway  is 
Ihe  (inly  considerable  town.     The  co.  is  divl(le<l  Into  l(i 


I  RfBiitpred  electors  for  the  co.,  1838-3'.),  3,W4.  In  1831, 
iGiliay  (inc.  town)  had  67,114  inhnb.  houses,  72,224 
I  limilli'i,  and  4l4.li84  Inhab.,  of  whom  'JU4,0UI  were  males, 
I  indWl,!)!!}  females. 

GuwAT,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Ireland,  on  its  W.  coast, 
I  prov.  Connaught :  it  Is  a  co.  of  itself,  but  is  locally  sltu- 
I  ««1  In  the  alHive  co.,  on  Imtli  stiles  the  river  flowing  from 

I  Lough  Corrib  to  the  sea,  at  Us  mouth,  and  at  llio  N.K. 
iHtremltf  of  (ialway  »av,  113  m.  W.  Dublin  ;  lat.  fa°  28' 
ISO" N..  long. 9"  13'  W.  'I'heco.  of  thetown,  extends  over 

I I  space  of  £l,IXin  acres,  and  had  in  1 83 1  a  pop.  of  33, 1  !HI,  of 
l<huQi'il,467  were  resident  In  the  town,  and  11,GA3  in  the 


no 
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account  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  cxporti  from 
Oalway  in  I83S  ■ 


OANOES. 


rxnlclck 

Quanilty. 

Eitlmatcd 
Value. 

IMp                           •    ion. 
Ci>rn,in«l,ind  flour  -    cwt. 

Fin  and  low     ■          ■    do. 
HIdn    and    cair-tUiu 

untanncd       -          -    No, 
Olh«r«mclM   ■         ■    Value 

Numttr. 

1,19.'.,S78 

!M,l)Ofl 

60 

1,300 

L. 

003 

S17,3I9 

30,1100 

160 

1,080 
«,4I« 

«AI,864 

The  groii  cuitoma*  duty  collcotiMl  at  Galwny  In  1H30 
amounted  toM.OHg/.  Poat<ofl)c(<  r><vnnue,  in  18.10,  2,193/. ; 
in  !)>.%,  2,7<>7/.  In  1836,  373,l!m  galls,  of  apirits  were 
productHl  in  the  town,  on  which  duty  was  paid  to  the 
extent  of  43M01,  Branches  of  the  Prov.,  Nat.,  and  Agric. 
Banka  have  been  established  at  Galway.  Marliets  are  held 
on  Wed.  for  corn,  and  nn  Sat.  for  corn,  provisions,  and 
live  cattle,  chiefly  pigs.    Fairs  on  May  31 .  and  Sept.  31. 

Until  of  late  years,  Galway  had  but  little  connection, 
owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  with  the  extensive  country 
Vf.  from  it.  This  defect  is  now,  however,  in  a  great 
measure  obviated  by  the  carrying  of  roads  into  Conne- 
mara,  Joyce's  Country,  and  other  wild  districts,  affording 
an  easy  transit  for  their  produce  to  Galway. 

The  Inhabs.  of  the  Cluddagh  suburb  constitute  a  aepa- 
rate  community ;  their  number  is  from  5,000  to  6,000. 
and  they  are  so  exclusively  fishermen  that  their  cottages 
have  scarcely  even  a  potato-garden  attached  to  them. 
The  community  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  by 
themselves,  whose  authority  is  so  highly  respected  that 
appeals  from  his  decisions  to  the  constituted  author!- 
ties  are  almost  unknown.  Their  dress  is  comfortable 
and  substantial,  but  of  a  peculiar  make.  When  at  home, 
the  men  are  wholly  unemployed.  They  leave  the  entire 
superintendence  of  their  pecuniary  aflkir*  to  the  women, 
who  receive  the  cargoes  of  fish  on  the  .irrival  of  tlie 
boats,  dtapoae  of  the  produce,  and  supply  the  male  part 
of  their  families  with  clothing,  food,  and  spirits.  The  men 
indulge  in  whisky ;  but  riots  or  tumults  originating  in 
exceaa  are  notwithatanding  infrequent,  «nd  when  they 

f;o  to  sea,  which  they  do  in  a  body,  commanded  by  a 
eader  to  regulate  their  movements,  they  strictly  pro- 
hibit any  whisky  being  brought  aboard  their  boats. 
Their  strong  religious  feeling  is  evinced  by  the  erection 
of  a  large  chaper  out  of  their  earnings,  and  bv  the  li- 
berality of  their  contributions  to  the  support  or  its  oOl- 
elating  clergymen;  as  alio  from  the  custom,  undcviat- 
Ingly  adhered  to,  of  having  a  prayer  ufTcred  up  by  a 
clergyman,  according  to  a  specified  form,  previously  to 
the  sailing  of  their  fleet  of  fishing  craft.  In  1836  there 
belonged  to  the  village  105  open  sail  boats,  and  80 
row  boats  navigated  by  820  hands.  Still,  however,  as 
already  stated,  their  exclusion  of  strangers  from  all 
participation  in  the  fishery,  their  poverty,  and  their 
adherence  to  routine  practices,  oppose  all  but  invincible 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  what  might  othcrwiac  be  an 
advantageous  source  of  employment.  (Railway  Report, 
t/e. ;  Pritale  Information.) 

GANDIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  distr.  Denia,  In 
n  plain  34  m.  S.S.R.  Valencia.  Pop.  6,04!).  (Millano, 
1826.)  It  is  an  agreeable  town,  and  is  noted  for  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  and  fine  col- 
legiate church,  convent,  college,  cavalry  lurracks,  and  a 
palace  of  the  duke  of  (iandia.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Spain. 

GANGES,  the  principal  river,  or,  as  it  has  been 
expressively  termed,  tlie  Nile,  of  llln<lost.->o,  through 
the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  which  it  flows,  watering  its  must 
fertile  region,  and  extending  through  13  degrees  of  long, 
and  nearly  10  degrees  of  lat.  from  the  central  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  course  is  almost 
wholly  comprised  within  the  British  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal and  Agra.  It  rises  by  two  principal  heads,  the  ilhagi- 
rathl  and  Aicananda,  about  lat.  31°  N.,  and  between  long. 
7<J^  and  80°  E.  The  Bhagiratlii,  or  W.  branch,  though 
neither  the  longest  nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hin- 
duiM  as  the  "  true  Ganges."  It  Issues  about  13  m.  aliove 
Gangoutri,  and  200  m.  N.N.W.  Delhi,  from  under  a  low 
arch  called  the  "  Cow's  Mouth,"  at  the  t>ase  of  a  mass 
of  lyoien  snow,  about  13,800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
i«a ;  with  a  mean  breatlth  of  27  ft.,  and  a  medium  depth 
of  13  Inches.  It  forms  a  junction  with  the  Alcimanda  at 
Deoprang,  about  9  m.  S.W.  Serinagur;  lat.  3iiO  U'  N., 
long.  78"  33'  E.  The  resulting  stream,  with  a  width  of 
altout  80  yards,  assumes  the  name  of  the  Ganges ;  and  at 
llurdwar  enters  the  gre.at  plain  of  Hindostan  at  an  elo- 
vatton  of  only  1,034  (I.  alxive  tlie  tea.  It  flows  thence, 
with  a  amooln  navigable  stream,  to  the  ocean,  a  distance 
of  about  1,3.^0  m.,  aiflbsing  abundance  on  all  sides  by  Its 
waters,  Ita  prnducta,  and  the  faciiitiea  it  alTiirds  for  inter- 
nal trnnalt.  As  far  aH  Hurdwar  its  course  ia  ino«tly  S. 
or  S.W. ;  thence  to  its  confluence  with  the  .lumna.  In 
Ut.  150  jy^  long.  g|0  ,o»,  It  run*  generally  S.K.  ■  from 


Allahabad  to  Rajomahal  its  course  la  mostly  n  .  .-j ,, 
then  tuma  S.E.,and  lastly  S.,  till  it  enters  tiiela?  . 
Bengal,  by  numeroua  moutha,  between  lat.  23o  .„?»„'' 
30-  &.,  and  long.  88°  and  90O  40*  E.     Its  entire  m,,,' 
may  be  auout  I,!H)0  m.    The  chief  tributarici  of  .h 


Ganges  are  the  Jumna,  Ramgunga,  Goompty  Gn  J. 
Sone,  Gunduck,  Cosi,  Mahanunda,  Teekta,  &c'  W^ 
vary  In  length  from  300  to  600ra. ;  and,  excent  thn  ««.' 
flow  towards  the  Ganges  ttom  the  N.  "^      '  '"^"e. 

It  200  m.  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the  Oai,. 
is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Nile),  beirin, .  T 
.  Of  ita  two  principal  arms,  which  form  the  om. 


About 
(which 
formedi 


most  of  the  whole  series,  the  E.  Is  the  larger  and  m 
serves  the  original  direction  of  the  main  stream'  Iomii, 
with  the  name  of  the  Ganges  ;  but  the  W.  arm'  or  Pn  ' 
simbazar  branch,  called  afterwards  tlie  Hooghly  U  r 
sidered  by  the  natives  the  true  Hhaglratlil,  amVlnveS 
by  them  with  the  greatest  portion  of  sanctity.  Thewh  i 
of  the  delta  between  the  two  principal  arms  is  a  vmi . " 
luvial  flat,  nearly  200  m.  in  breadth.  Intersected  bv  ni ' 
merouB  rivers  interlacing  each  other  in  all  diroctiom  . 'i 
which  enter  the  sea  by  from  12  to  20  mouths.  Tlie  rllT 
round  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  termed  the  Sundf 
bunds.  Is  a  pestiferous  tract,  covered  with  junifle  an  i 
swarming  with  tigers  and  other  beiists  of  prey.       ' 

Between  llurdwar  and  Allahiibad  tlie  course  of  th 
Ganges  is  tolerably  straight,  the  brcidtli  of  it8  hed  1„ 
rally  being  from  1  to  H  m.  Thenceforward  it  Stl 
more ;  and  having  received  the  Goggra,  Sone,  and  Gi  n 
duck,  attains  its  greatest  magnitude.  For  the  last  (iOOm 
of  Its  course  its  bed  varies  from  ^  m.  to  3  m.  in  width 
and  at  the  lowest  season  the  mean  breadtli  of  its  channel  i 
about  3-4ths  of  a  m.  Above  its  conlluence  with  th» 
Jumna  it  is  sometimes  fordable ;  below  that  cunHuenrp 
it  is  generally  of  considerable  depth,  for  the  additlonsi 
streams  bring  a  greater  accession  of  depth  than  wliith 
At  .WO  ni.  from  the  sea  the  Ganges  is  30  ft  iem 
and  it  continues  of  that  depth,  at  the  least,  till  it 
approaches  very  near  its  mouth.  The  rate  of  desccni 
from  llurdwar  to  the  sea  avcriiges  .iboiit  9  indip.  I 
m..  but  nearly  2-3ds  of  the  entire  fall  takes  place  bpfore 
reaching  Cawnpore.  The  mean  rate  of  the  current  in 
the  dry  months  is  less  than  3  m.  an  hour,  but  in  the  m 
season  it  is  often  from  5  to  6  m.,  and  in  particular  situ 
ations  from  7  to  8  m.  The  banks  of  the  (iangc!  are  com! 
monly  precipitous  on  the  side  on  which  the  current  im. 
pinges,  and  shelving  on  the  other  side.  The  force  of  ilie 
stream,  when  the  river  is  .it  its  height,  sometimes  brealis 
down  the  banks,  whicii  are  composed  of  a  loose  and  jiclj. 
Ing  soil,  with  sucli  rapidity  that  an  ,icre  of  land  has  been 
seen  to  disappear  in  less  than  half  an  hour  !   From  ilie 

fireat  quantity  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river  in  tiw 
attcr  season,  and  other  causes,  its  mouths  arc  oncumberd 
with  bars  and  slioals.    The  Hooghly  is  less  so  than  liie 
F..  arm,  but  no  ship  drawing  more  than  1.5  ft.  water  can 
navigate  the  latter  with  safety  ;  and  the  E.  1.  C.'s  siiinj, 
that  were  usually  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,200  tons  burden, and  Jrew 
above  22  ft.  water,  loaded  and  unloaded  at  Siuigor  Wad 
( Crauifurd's  Mitt,  to  Siam,  Sjc,  I.  3.)    The  tlossimlkuat 
branch,  also,  is  almost  dry  from  Oct.  to  Miiy;  and  tlie 
Chundna,  wlilch  enters  the  sea  by  the  liooringottali 
mouth,  is  the  only  branch  that  is  at  all  times  navigable. 
The  annual  inundation  of  the  Ganges  is  owing  chieir 
to  the  tropical  rains.  These  prevail  successiveijthrougli. 
out  all  the  countries  through  which  the  (laiiites  flms; 
and  In  this  respect  its  inundation  differs  from  that  of  tlie 
Nile,  whose  waters  arc  augmented  by  rains  falling  almii 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  only.     The  Ganges,  and 
other  rivers  in  Bengal,  begin  to  rise  in  consequence  of 
the  rains  in  the  mountains  at  the  end  of  April,  their  rjie  [ 
of  increase  for  the  first  fortnight  tx'iiig  alviut  an  inch  i 
day  ;  this  gra<lually  augments  to  2  or  3  inches  a  day,  md 
the  total  rise  amounts,  by  the  end  of  June,  tobetuca 
1.5  and  16  ft.,  or  half  the  entire  height  it  attains,  before 
any  quantity  of  rain  fails  In  Bengal.     But  from  the  iaiiw  I 
|H>rlod,  when  the  rains  there  tiecome  general,  the  me.  I 
dium  increase  of  the  water  is  about  Ti  inches  a  day;  and  I 
by  tlie  end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  Beng.il.  con- 1 
tigiious  to   the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  are  undttl 
water.    The  progress  of  the  inundation,  in  conseqcem  I 
of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  is  very  slow,  being  m  I 
more  than  lialf  a  mile  an  hour.    Owing  to  this  and  Mba  I 
pliysical  causes,  the  difference  in  the  height  ofthevilml 
adjacent  to,  and  .it  a  distance  from,  the  sea.  Is  very  «» I 
siderable,  but  incre.'ues  in  liroportion  to  the  diitanee.  Ill 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  Sunderliunds,  the  influence  ofHnl 
inundation  is  at  ordinary  times  little  or  nut  at  all  tA;t 
at  Luchipnur,  about  10  m.  inland,  it  is  when  liiiMl 
about  6  ft.  in  elevation  ;  at  Dacca  14  ft. ;  at  CusleeJit,! 
and  at  Jellingley,  near  the  apex  of  the  delta,  3'2  ft.  IVl 
total  increase  at  tlie  latter  place  may,  however,  ln»| 
dium  years,  l)c  set  down  at  31  ft.    The  rise  of  llieio»l 
dation  continues  till  nearly  the  middle  of  Aiir.  F(irilii| 
days  preceding  the    1.5th  of  that  month,  its  heiglitil 
nearly  stationary ;  but  it  thim  liegiiis  to  decrease,  nil 
withstanding  that  great  quantities  of  rain  contiinielil 
fail  fur  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks.    During  ibe  Uutl 


GANGES. 

hair  of  AuKm  and  the  whole  of  Sept.,  the  dccreaio  ts  from 

sto  4  inchei  n  day  ;  from  Sept.  till  the  end  of  Nov.  it 

indually  lesieni  from  3  in.  to  H  In.    The  dccrcate  of 

the  Inundation,  however,  does  not  uniformly  keep  pace 

xith  that  of  the  river,  by  reaioii  of  the  height  of  the 

luinki ;  b"'  '^^'  '''*  beginning  of  Oct,  when  the  rains 

have  nearly  ccated,  the  remainder  of  It  goes  olt  quickly 

bi  evaporation,  leaving  the  lands  highly  manured.    The 

ruiKei  decreases  at  the  average  rate  of  half  an  inch  a 

J'.,  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  latter  end  of 

TgVil   when  it  Is  lowest  in  Bengal,  though  the  rains 

In  the  mountains  have  already  begun   to  augment  it 

nthe  upper  part  of  its  course.    Maior  Ilciinell  estimated 

he  Quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges  per  se- 

rand  In  the  dry  season  at  80,000  cubic  ft.,  and  in  the 

ninr  scaton  at  401i,000  cubic  ft. ;  being  for  the  average  of 

ihc  year  180,000  cubic  ft.  per  second.     But,  according  to 

'omc  cbservaticms  made  at  Ghazipore,  above  Calcutta,  by 

il,  gvereat.  In  1831 ,  It  would  appear  that  In  the  <i  months 

of  the  flood  season  (June  to  Sept.)  about  600,000  cubic  ft. 

" ,  lecond  are  discharged  ;  while  the  average  for  the  re- 

Inalnder  of  the  year  Is  only  100,000  cubic  ft.  per  second. 

The  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  the  river  is  very 

irest     According  to  Mr.  Everest,  the  solid  matter  sus- 

Med  in  the  water  during  the  rains  weighs  about  I.42Hth 

Sart  of  the  water,  and. occupies  about  l-HSGth  part  of  Its 

hiilk '  Klving  a  discharge  of  about  577  cubic  It.  of  mud 

nerjecond,  or  0,082,041,600  cubic  ft.  for  the  discharge  In 

L 104  days  of  rain.    The  total  annual  discharge  of  mud 

CJtlmated  at  6,.1G8,077,440  cubic  ft.  j    the  weight  of 

ihlch  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  would  exceed  CO  times 

thni  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  I    (Journal  of  the 

mic  Society,  No.  6.  p.  238. ;   lyeirs  Geology,  1.  361- 

A  very  striking  effect  of  the  inundation  of  the  Ganges 
u  the  change  prmluced  by  it,  year  after  year,  in  the  bed 
of  the  stream.  This  happens  In  numerous  parts  of  its 
course  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  great  plain  of 
Hindostan ;  but  particularly  in  Bengal,  where  the  soil  is 
the  most  Uose  and  yielding.  The  different  branches  of 
the  river  constantly  shifting  their  places,  a  number  of 
eslensive  jheeU,  or  marshes,  are  continually  being  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  geographical  face  of  the  country,  the 
condilion  and  extent  of  private  properties,  &c.,  change 
ill  the  same  proportion.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the 
looseness  of  the  soil  through  which  It  flows,  the  river  Is 
iltcmately  forming  and  destroying  islands  in  its  bed, 
lomeof  which  are  4  or  .')  m.  in  extent,  yet  formed  or  re- 
moved in  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Certain  tracts  are  pre- 
lerred  rrom  the  iimndntion  bv  being  surrounded  by  dykes, 
the  collective  Icngtii  of  whlcli  was  estimated  In  Kennell's 
lime  at  upwards  of  1,000  m.  The  policy  of  their  erection 
lias  been  considered  very  doubtful,  for  the  land  has  to  be 
irrigated  at  certain  periods,  when  the  dykes  must  be  cut ; 
twidcs  which,  they  do  not  always  answer  their  purpose, 
oiing  to  the  want  of  tenacity  in  their  materials ;  and 
Ihty  ire  maintained  at  a  great  expense.  The  country 
liD,  however,  been  brought  by  them  into  so  artificial  a 
itii'c,  that  there  is  now  no  alternative  but  to  persist  in 
I  kteping  them  up. 

'    The  Ganges,  like  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Amazon,  seve- 
ral European  rivers,  the  Gulph  of  Cambay,  on  the  oppo- 
litesideof  Hindostan,  &c.,  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  bore,  or  a  rapid  rush  of  the  tide  in  a  perpendicular 
Ike,  up  the  rlvrr  to  a  considerable  distance.    It  is  espe- 
(iillr  itrone  at  spring  tides.     This  occurs  in  all  the 
Bou'tli!  of  the  Ganges,  and  particuLtrly  in  the  Hooghly, 
lliiough  which  branch  it  ascends  as  far  as  Culna,  or  even 
Nuddea,  200  m.  from  the  sea.    The  column  of  water  is 
Kmetlmes  a  doien  feet  in  height  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tirer,  and  often  5  ft.  high  opposite  Calcutta.    Its  appear- 
incelsthat  of  a  monstrous  billow  In  a  storm,  or  the  dash 
or  a  foaming  surf:  its  sound  resembles  that  of  a  steam- 
boil,  but  ia  Infinitely  louder.    Sometimes  it  takes  one 
tide  of  the  river,  sometimes  the  other :  it  never  extends 
oicrthe  whole  biisin.    "  The  time  of  its  approach  being 
telilinown,  hundreds  of  boats  may  then  be  seen  rowing, 
IS  for  life,  towards  the  middle  of  the  river,  tlie  crews 
iUTging  on  each  other  with  wild  shouts  or  shrieks,  though 
II  Ihc  moment  no  danger  appears  ;  but  soon  afterwards 
We  spectator  i«  nude  sensible  how  necessary  was  the 
precaution,  as  the  bore  loams  by  with  tremendous  noise 
ludvelocitv."  (Hiber,  in  Mod.  Trav.  ix.  108.) 
But,  in  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  —  "With  all  the  dif- 
ilties  and  dangers  of  the  Ganges,  the  English,  If  their  In- 
jn  conquests  be  of  any  advantage  to  them,  owe  almost  as 
uch  gratitude  to  the  (Janges  as  the  Hindoos  themselves, 
ir  unquestionitbly  to  it  they  are  indebted  for  their  Indian 
ipire.    It  is  the  great  military  highway  which  enabled 
to  conquer  the  richest  provinces  of  Hindostan,  —  the 
quiiilion  of  wnlch  enabled  us  eventually  to  conquer  and 
lintain  the  rest  uf  our  (lossessions."  (hmbauytoSiam, 
:  \.  7.)    Its  value  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan  is  im. 
nie.   It  Is,  and  nlw-iys  has  been,  the  grand  route  of 
immunlcation  and  tramc  in  that  country,  throughout 
hirh  the  roads  adapted  fur  the  conveyance  of  goods  are 
iry  few,   Not  only  the  main  stream,  but  all  its  tri- 
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butarlos  from  the  N.  sre  navigable  for  large  or  imaU 
boats,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountalnf,  for  more  than 
half  the  year  j  thus  forming  a  most  extensive  system  of 
inland  navigation.  Sixty  years  ago,  Malor  Itennell  esti- 
mated the  number  of  boatmen  cmploved  on  the  Ganges, 
In  Bengal,  &c.,  at  30,000,  and  the  value  ol  the  commercial 
exports  and  imports  conveyed  by  its  means  at  2,000,000*.  a 
year.  But  ten  times  the  above  number  of  boatmen  would 
apparently  be  nearer  the  mark  in  such  a  region  of  rivers, 
where  almost  every  cultivator  and  Bsherman  ia  also  oc- 
casionally a  navigator.  And  at  present  the  gross  amount 
or  the  Imports  and  exports  embarked  on  its  waters  varie* 
between  10,000,00)'/.  and  12,000,0(:0/.  annually  (tee  C*t- 
cuTTA),  independent  of  the  inland  trade,  which  has. 
doubtless,  not  n  little  increased  with  the  Increase  of  the 
pop.,  and  the  greater  degree  of  security  afforded  to  com- 
merce  imder  the  English  rule. 

Ferlmps  no  river  in  tlio  world  has  on  its  banks  so  many 
populous  cities.  On  different  branches  of  the  delta  are 
placed  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad,  and  Dacca,  the  three 
great  cities  of  Bengal,  with  a  united  pop.  of  little  short 
of  a  million  (  besides  Chinsura,  Chandernagore,  Hooghly, 
Cutwa,  Boorhampoor,  Cossimbazar,  Klshenagur,  Jassore, 
&c.  Proceeding  up  its  course,  we  find  on  its  bank* 
Raicmahal,  Monghtr,  Patna,  Ghaiipoor,  Benares,  Alla- 
habad, Cawnpore.  Furruckabad,  &c. ;  with  myriads  of 
villages,  temples,  and  bungalows. 

There  are  no  bridges  over  this  river  after  It  has  emerged 
from  the  mountainous  region  ;  and  the  natives  who  at- 
tempt to  cross  It  where  boats  are  not  used,  do  so  by  means 
of  empty  water.jars.  The  native  craft  used  in  tl.e  Gangei 
vary  greatly  In  different  parts  of  Its  course.  The  Bat 
clinker-built  vessels  of  the  W.  districts  give  way  about  ■ 
Patna  to  lofty,  deep,  and  heavy  boats,  which  navigate  the 
river  thence  to  Calcutta.  In  the  Sunderbunds,  again,  the 
shallowness  of  the  streams  requires  that  the  vessels  should 
be  without  keels ;  and  the  banks  there  being  impracti- 
cable for  the  tracking-rope,  rowing  is  the  chief  method  of 
propulsion.  The  boats  on  the  main  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
and  others  in  the  E.  part  of  the  delta,  are  better  than 
those  on  the  Hooghly,  though  all  are  of  a  very  rude  and 
cheap  kind. 

The  Ganges,  from  Gangoutrl  to  Sanger  Island,  is  consi- 
dered holy  by  Hindoos  of  all  castes,  though  in  some  places 
much  more  so  than  in  others.  Hindoo  witnesses  in 
British  courts  of  justice  are  sworn  upon  the  water  of  the 
Ganges,  as  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans  are  upon  their 
sacred  books.  The  Ganges  water  is  l>elievcd  by  the 
Hindoos  to  purify  from  all  sins :  many  ablutions  and 
suicides  accordingly  take  place  in  it ;  and  the  feet  of  the 
dying,  when  they  are  sumciently  near  residents,  are  in 
most  instances  immersed  In  It.  (Rennell's  Memoir  on  a 
Map  qf  Hindostan,  pp.  335 — S.W. ;  Hamilton's  Hindostan 
and  E.  I.  Gax.  ;  Sitter's  Erdkunde  von  Alien,  iv.  nart  2. 
1100—1248.;  Asiat.  Retearches  i  Colebrokei  Heber  i 

rimep,  Sfc., pastim.) 

GANJAM.adlstr.of  British  Hindostan.  SeeCiucMis, 
Northern. 

Ganjam,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  above  distr., 
near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  84  m.  S.E.  Cuttark, 
and  535  m.  N.E.  Madras.  It  I'urnicrly  had  a  considerable 
pop,,  as  well  as  numerous  and  excellent  private  lioiises 
belonging  to  British  civil  otflcer-  a  fort,  cantonments, 
&c.  ;  but  It  has  now,  In  great  part,  been  deserted  and 
fallen  into  decay.    (Hamilton's  £.  /.  Gax. ) 

GANN  AT,  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Allter,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  Andelot,  33  m.  S.  Moullns.  Pop.  (1836)  5,l(i9. 
It  is  ill  built.  It  Wiis  formerly  fortified,  and  the  remains 
of  its  ancient  castle  still  serve  as  a  prison.  It  has  an 
hospital,  and  a  tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction. 

GAP  (an.  Vapincum),  a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Hautcs 
Alpes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  wide  v.iUey,  nearly 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  Inferior  Alpine 
ranges,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  by  way 
of  Grenoble,  44  ra.  S.E.  Grenoble  ;  lat.  44°  33'  37"  N., 
long.  5°  .V  2"  E.  Pop.  (1836)  5,661.  It  la  a  very  in- 
built and  generally  disagreeable  town.  Its  principal 
{lublic  ediflrcs  arc,  the  cathedral,  prefecture,  town-hall, 
lUhop's  palace,  hall  of  justice,  and  barracks,  some  of 
which  are  good  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  In  the 
Gothic  style,  and  richly  ornamented;  It  contains  the 
tomb  and  etligy  of  the  celebrated  constable  de  Lesdi- 
guiSros.  The  tomb  is  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble, 
surrounded  with  bas-reliefs  in  alabaster,  representing 
the  principal  actions  of  that  warrior.  It  has  several  other 
churches,  a  communal  college,  a  society  of  emulation, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  collections  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  antiquities,  and  physical  objects,  and  a  small 
theatre.  The  town  Is  supplied  with  water  by  two  small 
rivulets  ;  but  these  often  fall,  and  in  1832  a  public  cistern, 
capable  of  holding  20,000  hectolitres  of  water,  was  con- 
structed for  the  general  use  of  the  inhab. 

Gap  is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
commerce ;  it  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  Imcn 
fabrics,  silks,  chamois  and  other  kinds  of  leather,  and 
cotton  yarn.  Its  Immediate  vicinity  is  very  fertile :  there 
are  in  it  many  marble  quarries  known  to  the  ancient 
3  L 
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nomani,  and  many  mineral  springa.  Thii  town  is  of 
▼enr  great  antlquitr ;  it  was  the  cap.  of  tlie  TricorU, 
under  tlie  name  of  Vap.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
In  the  4th  century,  and  belonged  for  a  I  gthened  period 
to  Its  own  prince  or  count  bishops.  K  iuttered  greatly 
in  the  middle  ages,  fk-om  the  derastations  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  Saracens,  and  from  repeated  sieges,  flres,  the 
plague,  religious  wars,  &c.,  but,  more  than  all,  from  the 
rerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Previously  to  1630, 
nap  is  said  to  have  had  16,000  inhab.  (.Hugo,  iirt.  Hautet 
Mpei:  Guide  du  Voyageur,  4rc.) 

OARD,  a  dep.  of  France,  in  the  S.  pari  uf  the  king- 
dom, formerly  comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Langucdoc ; 
between  lat.  43°  27'  and  44°  27'  N.,  and  long.  3°  17'  an<i 
4°  fiO*  E. ;  having  N.  the  deps.  Loidre  and  ArdSchc ; 
E.  the  Rhone,  separating  it  from  Vaucluse  and  Bouches- 
du-Rhone ;  W.  Aveyron  ;  and  S.  Hcrault,  the  Mediter. 
ranean,  and  the  Isle  de  Camargue.  Area,  fi92,108  hcct. 
Pop.  (|gS6)  366,259,  about  140,000  of  whom  are  Protest- 
ants. The  N.  and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Cerennes,  tlie  genoral  %\q\w  of  the  dep. 
being  flrom  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  which  latter  part  of  its  sur. 
face  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  level  country,  with 
numerous  and  extensive  pools  and  marshes.  Most  of  the 
rirefs  have  a  S.E.  direction ;  the  principal  are  the  Gard 
or  Gardon  (whence  the  dep.  derives  its  name),  the  Cite, 
and  the  VIdourle.  The  Gard,  which  'iscs  in  the  Cevennes 
from  several  sources,  runs  throuRh  the  centre  of  the 
dep.,  and  hils  into  the  Rhone  not  fur  from  Reaucairc, 
aiwr  a  course  of  alwut  60  m.  It  at  flrst  pasties  through 
a  succession  of  deep  mountain  gorges ;  and  when  the 
snows  in  the  Cevennes  begin  to  mi-lt,  it  subjects  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  through  wliich  it  passes  to  ex- 
tensive and  often  very  deatruclWe  inundations.  Us  ImhI 
sometimes  increases  in  width  to  nearly  a  mile ;  tnd 
its  waters  not  unfrcquently  rise  from  IR  to  20  ft.  in 
a  few  hours.  The  Hirault  has  its  source  in  this  dep. 
Climate  variable,  but  for  the  most  part  hot  and  dry. 
Tlie  N.  wind,  or  bite,  blows  sometimes  with  great  im- 
(letuosItT,  and  the  tcirocco  is  by  no  meanii  rare.  The 
arable  lands  comprise  about  l.%7,.V)0  hectares;  vine- 
yards about  71,000  do.;  forests  10(i,472  do. ;  and  heaths 
about  1(8,000  do.  Though  the  arable  land  is  in  general 
pretty  fertile,  the  produce  of  corn,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely backward  state  of  agriculture,  is  cstimattil  at 
only  650,000  hectolitres,  being  about  half  the  quantity 
required  for  home  consumption.  It  is  principally 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  A  good  many  potatoes  are  also 
grown,  and  in  the  mountain  region  chestnuts  go  far  to 
supply  the  place  of  corn  ;  the  Cevrnnes  being  covered 
with  chestnut  woods.  The  plough  deacrilii'd  by  Virgil, 
drawn  by  2  mules,  is  in  common  use.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  wine  is  estimated  at  1,120,000  hectolitres,  a  third 
part  of  which  Is  consumed  in  the  dep. ;  the  wines  of  St. 
tiiiles  and  Favel  are  those  most  esteemed.  The  date, 
iuiube,  pistachio,  pomegranate,  &c.,  flourish  in  the 
open  air ;  oranges  and  lemons  are  grown,  but  a  gootl 
deal  of  care  Is  required  in  their  culture.  Olive  trees 
are  grown  on  low  hills  with  n  S.  inspect  ;  but  tiiey  sufTt-r 
severely  from  cold  winters,  ami  their  number  has 
decreased  of  late.  Gard  is  the  principal  dep.  in  France 
for  the  culture  of  the  mullierry;  in  IH34,  there  were 
estimated  to  be  nearlv  5,7in,(HMi  trees,  being  more  than 
double  the  number  in  1X20.  The  quantity  of  cocoons 
collected  in  1K35.  amnuntisl  to  'i.mxw  kilng.  In  KIO 
about  AOn.onO  sheep  belongi'il  to  this  dep.,  yit'Iiling  alxiut 
!KIO,000kilng.  of  wool.  Many  of  the  flocks  are  sent  to 
fi>o<l  on  the  Alps  in  the  summer.  In  IKW>,  of  IM,3't.1 
properties  subject  to  the  eonlributUm  /iinhere,  .''il,.'i5.') 
were  assessed  at  less  than  A  fr.,  and  V.t,'i>H  lH>twe<'n  A 
and  10  fr. :  the  numlier  of  cunsiilrrable  properties  is 
greatly  below  the  average  of  Ihe  kingil.  li.ird  is  rich  in 
nilnerali ;  and  mining,  though  ili-cdniliicted,  coiisll- 
liites  uiii'  of  the  rliler  sources  of  its  wealth.  Iron,  argcii- 
tiferoun  load,  aiilimony,  line,  maiigaiii'se.  Kc,  are  riiiuid 
in  Ihi-  mountains  ;  and  gold  is  met  with  in  the  uniids  of 
•oini'  of  the  rivers.  Iron  is  partirulariv  aliunduiit ;  the 
forges  of  the  arrond.  n(  Alais  alone  employ  fnim  I. INK)  to 
1, 200  hands.  In  1H3A,  l3coal  mines  were  wrought,  employ- 
ing about  .500  hands,  and  yielding  about  4ii(l,lSKl  metrical 
qiiliitals.  (ircat  qiianlilii'S  of  'art  nrr  ulitaineii  fniin  the 
suit  marshes  on  liie  ciiasl,  whirh  iiitogi'lhrr  iH-ciipy  n  siir- 
face  of  Wi  hectares  In  the  snit  pans  of  PetTaii,  during 
June  and  July,  as  many  as  2,'Xlil  hands  are  eniphiyed  to 
wash  the  proiluce.  AlHiiit  t  ^Hl  workmitn  are  i'in|iloyi>>l 
In  the  gypsum,  mlli-slone,  and  other  quarries.  The 
total  value  of  Ihe  mineral  priHluiti  was  ediinntiMl,  in 
|N.^^.  at  .1,AiKi,000  tr.  (lard  may  be  placed  near  Ihe  lieiid 
o(  Ihe  depi.  in  Ihe  H.  of  France  for  innnufiiituring  in- 
dustry :  it  Is  es|<eclallv  dlttlngiiiiihed  fur  Its  iiinniilaetiires 
urslla.  'I'he  princliial  seal  of  these  Is  Nlinei,  where  Ihey 
employ  about  13,000  lianils.  Tlie  F.m-f/rl.  rirt  lleni  du 
Uimde  estimates  the  value  of  the  silk  fabrics  annually 
produced  In  Ihe  dep.  si  12  million  fr  The  other  luanii- 
laclures  are  those  of  cotton  ami  woollrn  fnhrlcs,  liatu, 
tui|ier,  itaili'lxiard,  brandy,  leather,  ginia,  earthenware, 
lie.  ;  tliero  are  besides  many  tawing  ami  dyeing  eita- 
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MIshments.   In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  canali  a 
numerous,  and  include  those  of  Beaucairc    s«i.l.x  f 
Grand  Roubinc,  &c.     There  is,  however,  but  one  „' 
port,  Aivues  Mortes,  and  this  is4  m.  from  the  Medltoii*" 
nean,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  lant-nil  J 
canal.    102  fairs  are  annually  holden  In  the  dep  -2 
them  is  the  celebrated  one  of  Beaucaire  (which  sr"? 
Gard  is  divided  into  four  arrond. ;  chief  towns  N'lm 
the  cap.,  Alais,  Uzes,  and  Le  Vigaii.    It  sends  5  m«!^'' 
to  the  ch.  of  dep.    No.  of  ebctors  (1838.310,  'inn  T. ; 
public  rev.  (l«;)l),  11,891,796  fr. ;  expenditure  fii7f,,S! 
fr.     The  antiquities  In  this  dep.  belong  principillv  11  ,h 
Roman  period.      The   prhicipal   is   the  amnhitho.. 
{toe  NtMEs).  and  the  Pont  de  Gard.    The  latter  u'° 
aqueduct,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  relics  nf  ik" 
Roman   power,   built  over  the  Gardon,  abnut  in 
N.E.  NImes.     Inglis    thus   describes   it    (AwU;  "1' 
Sic  ch.  xxii.) :  "  The  aqueduct  Is  formed  upon  ihr  ' 
bridges,  one  above  another  ;  the  total  height   from  ih 
level  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct,  being  |«ft 
The    undermost  of  the  bridges  consists  of  6  arrh 
through  the  largest  of  which  the  river  passes     Th'' 
middle  bridge  has  11  arches;  and  the  uppermost  hair 
arches  (but  these  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  hnii' 
the  other  tiers).     Almve  this  is  the  anueduot   „.i,i„i  .' 
44  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  wide.     The  arches 'both  of  the  o.pI 
and  middle  bridge  are  unequal ;  which,  if  it  does  n(](  I 
crease  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  structure  cerLii  1" 
adds  to  its  picturesque  eH'ect.     The  two  lower  8tori('''f 
the  bridge  are  fr.rined  of  hewn  stones,  placed  tniwh ! 
without  the  aid  of  any  cement  j  but  the  masonwork  im 
derneath  the  aqueduct  is  of  rough  stones  cemenied  I 
which  all  filtration  was  of  course  prevented."    Aftcr'ii^ 
decline  of  the  Roman  power,  tiin  Vandals,  Visiir.ii 
Saracens,  and  Franks  successively  possess«i  iliii 
(Uvea,  art.  Gard.:  WPciai  Tables ;  Dicl.Gcoi  17' 
gXHUA  (LAKE  OF).  an.Aflcw  B™„™^^^,, 


lake  of  Austrian  Italy,  bounded  by  the  provs.  of  Mam  u 
Hrescia,  and  Verona,  and  the  circ.  of  Knveredo  in  11 
Tyrol.  From  Peschlcra,  at  its  S.K. extremity  (Lw  \\ 
Verona),  it  stretches  N.N.E.  to  Riva,  n  dl»t;mreofaiv,„t 
M  m.  Its  lower  or  S.  portion  is  about  l'2m.  amii 
where  broadest ;  but  its  upper  or  N.  portion  ii  not  more 
than  from  3  to  4  m.  across.  It  is  every  where  encloml 
by  ramitlcations  of  the  Alps,  except  on  the  S.,  where  the 
liixiirinnt  plain  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dm 
nificent  mountain  scenery  that  closes  round  its  u,,Z 
waters.  " 

On  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  between  reschleramd 
llivoltella,  the  narrow  peninsula  of  .Sirmlone  Mmrni 
aliout  4  in.  Into  the  lake.     It  is  Joined  to  the  ra,ilnlanil kj 
a  low  slender  neck,  but  belilnil  this  it  rises  into  a  hill  nl 
vered  with  olives,  at  Hie  extremity  of  which  are  innif 
ruins,  said  to  be  those  of  the  villa  of  Calullm    M 
whether  this  lie  so  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events,  eertain  Ibii 
the  poet  had  a  country-house  In  this  singularlv  beauiiM 
situation;  and  he  has  expressed  his  iidmiratlonoland 
attachment  lo  H  In  some  fine  verses  :  — 
I'enlniiiitanini  Slrinio,  Insulanunque 
(hetlv,  i|U.uciinqut>  in  iiqueiitiliuK  nUkiiIi 
Marlijuc  vaato  fvit  ulenjui-  .Ni>|iluiiu, : 
Uuaiti  It'  Ifbviilfr,  quaniquv  Iwni,  invwi !         C<iM.]i 
"  The  soil  of  this  peninsula,"  a.iys  Kustaee, "  i»  (or*  I 
nnd  its  surface  varied;  somelimis-siielvInK  In  Hfonili  I 
declivity,  at  olhertimes  breaking  in  craKinmatmiliifrK,;  I 
ami  thus  funiisliiiig  every  requisite  lor  ('ielinl     ' 
and  luxurious  liaths  ;  while  the  views  vary  at  ncruini.  1 
presenting  rich  coasts  or  iMrren  inoiiiiiaini.  fimutiu 
confined  to  Ihe  cultivated  sceni's  of  tlie  neiiihlK.urai 
shore,  and  at  other  limes  bewildered  and  loti  in  tk 
winiiiiigs  of  the  lake  Mid  Ihe  reiosses  of  the  Mm" 
(I.  203.  Hvo.  eti.) 

The  surface  of  this  lake  is  elevatcil  alHiiil  .12(1  ft,  ihni 
Ihe  .Me<llterraiiean  ;  it  Is  Benerally  diip ;  lli  w,iirr<tt 
remarkably  pure  anil  iiimilil  ;  ami  it  U  uell  ^tlllk^l■sl 
Hsli.  In  the  lieglnning  of  aiininier  the  level  o>  lliii|ila< 
is  raised  4  or  ,'•  It.  Iiy  Ihe  neltliig  of  the  iikii  vn  ll«| 
Alps.  It  receives  liie  waters  of  Ihe  Sarmal  itiN.cil'^! 
mity  near  Hiva  ;  Iml  none  of  its  oilier  teeders  arnifurt 
lni|iortanee  as  lo  merit  any  siieeial  nntlre.  Iii  lur^Mi 
waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Mliicio,  »hiih  l««iiM(n™i 
at  I'esehlera.  A  ureal  iiiiinlM>r  of  towns  luiil  villi(nn 
bulll  ii|H)n  its  Imiiks,  of  wliieh  tlie  prineljial.  Ik'iiiIiiM 
r'derii,  are  Deseiiiiiiin,  Halo,  GiirKnaiio,  lllu.  loftj 
whence  Ihe  lake  has  its  modern  iiitnie,  \i\  The  (tfi 
numlM'r  of  lhe>e  towiia  liavi'  sale  and  rommialj 
iHiurs,  and  a  giHHl  deal  of  trade  Is  carried  {>iiii|>«il 
lake.  I.Ike  ail  Alpine  liikea.  It  i>  kiiliject  In  Ufrlmi  it>> 
and  gnats  ot  wind,  a  peruilarlly  to  widih  Virgil  bs, 
lulled  — 

Kluc-llliut  ft  frtiiillll  BHiirKniH,  ll*-iiA<r,  m»nii„. 

l.n.r,.    I,.  Imll 

GAHMICSTOWN.  a  village  and  sea-imrl  of  Uml 
CO.  Wigtown,  at  llie  hend  of  a  aiiiall  liay,  W  m 
Wigtiiwn  Itar.    i*o|i.  .'>i>li.    The  main  otriillilnihf 
of  a  seniielreii',  faellig  the  sea.      Ihe  harlii'iir. tkirt 
tolerably  safe  and  coniniodiotis,  is  tlie  eentrr  nfi 
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GAllMOUTH. 

J..1  of  coa«tlng  trade ;  and  it  is  the  only  port  in  Wig. 
?  .nshlre  at  which  the  (teamed  that  pllei  between 
rliinwar  and  Li»erpool  touches.  Galloway  House, 
.1  ««t  of  the  noble  family  of  Galloway,  is  in  the  Im- 
„,«llate  vicinity  of  the  village.  Patrick  Hannay,  i  poet 
)To  nth  century,  whose  works  are  now  so  rare  that  a 
„;.  recently  brought,  at  a  public  sale,  42/.  10*.  6d.,  was 
SX  at  Sorble  Pface  (of  which  his  father  was  pro- 
pieto?),  nearOarlleston.  (Afurray'j  Lit.  UM.  tfGaUo. 

""Yarmouth,  a  sea-port  of  Scotland, co.  Elgin, at  the 
„,nuih  of  the  Spey,  36m.  N.W.  Aberdeen,  and  6Jm. 
K  r  Eluin.  Pop.  675.  The  harbour  was  injured  by 
Vi„ravshirc  floods  In  1829,  bjr  the  deposition  ol  gravel  in 
ihP  biv  ■  but  It  Is  still  the  principal  shii-plng  place  in 
ih^ro  'The  chief  exports  are  timber,  grain,  and  salmon. 
The  value  of  timber  (which  Is  floated  down  the  Spey  from 
f  irMts  in  the  interior)  exported  here,  was,  at  one  time, 
Mihnstcd  at  40,000/.  a  year ;  but  It  now  seldom  exceeds 
I  H^  About  20,000  qrs.  of  grain,  chlefl v  oats  and  wheat. 
Ire  annually  exported.  The  Spey  Fishing  Company's 
ulraon  smacks  do  not  come  Into  the  harbour,  but  load  in 
iiebav  From  8  to  12  such  smacks  are  employed  In 
Jinvevi^nn  salmon,  chiefly  to  the  London  market.  In 
i»:u  73  carKoes  were  shipped  ;  each  cargo  contained,  at 
•n  average,  280  boxes,  or  280  cwt.  of  fish,  worth  .")/.  per 
™.  or  in  the  aggregate,  102,200/.  But  this  produce  Is 
cwt..or,i         __?».„ — .     (Kcw  Slat.  Ace.  of  Scotland, 

See  also 


above  the  general  average, 

'df^BONNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  see 

''(" U°ONnV(HAUTE),  a  dep.  of  France,  region  S., 
(..rmeriv  comprised  in  the  prov.  of  Languedoc,  between 
""•fflcK  anil  43°  55'  N.,  ind  long.  0°  27'  and  2°  3'  W., 
fadni  N  the  dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  E.  those  of  Tarn 
snd  Aude.  S.E.  Arl«ge,  W.  Gers  and  Hautcs  Pyrenees, 
Ind  S   tlie  Pyrenees.     Area,  618,.'i68  hectares.     Pop. 
nsie^Vvi  727.     Its  S.W.  portion  is  cov<}red  with  lofty 
mountains',  the   highest   of  which,    M.   Maladetta,   is 
II 100 ft   above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  among  which 
here  are  numerous  glaciers.     In  the  N.E.,  there  arc 
lome  olslns  of  considerable  extent.    1  he  Garonne  rises 
ililtie  beyond  the  Spanish  border ;  but  most  of  the  up|>er 
Mrt  of  its  course  is  in  this  dep.,  which  hence  derives  its 
MBie     The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  Tarn,  AriJge,  and 
SiUt'sll  of  which  have  a  N.  course,  -ind  are  tributary  to 
the  Garonne.    Climate  generally  temiierate  ;  but  none  of 
the  Pyronc.!'!  deps.  suffers  so  much  ft-om  hall.sturms. 
Theie  according  to  Hugo,  have,  within  a  period  of  20 
vein  '  destroyed   3,(XK),000  quintals    of  standing    corn. 
Thii'it  an  essentially  agricultural  dep.,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  productive  of  grain.    The  arable  land 
mounts  to  about  352,(H10  hectares  ;  and  the  prixliice  of 
comii  In  «""»•■  "'■•"'■'y  >'""'•'''  *''"'  '•  required  for  home 
coniumption.    In  1838,  the  crops  of  all  sorts  were  esti- 
miied  at  2,1  l'.l,3W  hectolitres,  of  which  wheat  made  about 
I  half'  the  rest  consisting  princliially  of  malte,  millet, 
anJoal!.    Vineyards  occupy  48,y(W  hectares,  and  about 
CiilKlO  hcctol.  of  wine  are  made  annually;    the  best 
liiiilliare  those  of  Fronton,  Villandric,  Montesquieu,  &c. 
(ianlen  cultivation  Is  well  attended  to.     Near  Toulouse, 
Mr  Inglls  says,  "corn-fleldt,  vineyards,  gardens,  and 
countryhmises,  occupy  every  Inch    of  land;    and  the 
ii,|ii'arancc  of  the  country  people  bespeaks  a  hi-althy  and 
hamiy  condition."    Orange  trees  are  grown  for  the  sake 
of  their  llowiTs ;  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  It  very 
hllle  pursurtl.    The  mountjUns  and  valleys  aflord  goml 
Muliirage;  liut  there  are  few  artiliiial  meadows  ;  and  the 
number  of  cattle  it  smaller  than  in  the  eontiguinit  deps. 
Near  Toulouse,  u  fine  breed  of   horses  was   formerly 
laiied  for  the  dragoon  service,  but  It  has  b<'en  tulfercd  to 
diinnsrale.    Poultry  are  plentiful ;    the  jiattt  tic  Ton. 
(,  w.made  of  durks'  livers,  enjoy  a  high  reputation.     In 
Ivl'i,  of  i;ii,Wli  properties  subject  to  the  cimlnhutwn 
timciirr,  .Vj,4(i;i  were  assessed  at  lest  than  ft  fr.,  and  22,21)1 
«l  (rum  !>  (0  10  fr.    The  number  of  coiialilerable  estates 
li,ho«ever,  above  the  average  of  the  deps.     Mines  lui- 
uirruus,  especially  those  of  iron  ;  but  tliere  are  others  ol 
n*ner,  antimony,  bismuth,  slue,  lead,  &c.  :  and  some 
imnirtant  nisrlile  quarries.     The  value  of  the  mineral 
pr.«lmli.  In  \<V\  wut  officially  estimated  at  l,5,)<.i,316fr. 
Mineral  iii'lngs  are  abundant :    many  of  them  are  vl- 
iilfd  hy  in,  diils ;  among  whleh  may  be  sim-cHIihI  those 
of  lla|ni>iea  de  I.uehoii.     Munufaeturet  varliiua,  but  not 
cslenilve  or   flourishing  ;    the  cKlef  are  of  tools    and 
clhir  metallic  articles,  coarse  wuolleus,  cotton  and  linen 
Ulitin,  leather,  tall-cloth,  hats,  watches,  mathematical 
iiitninienli.  *e.     The  trade  It  greatly  augmented  liv  the 
inilduMldi.  whiih  ctmimenres  In  this  dep.    Toiilouaii 
lalio  the  entreiidt  for  lupplylng  the  N.  of  .S|ialn  with 
llir  products  of  central   and   N.  i:urope.     The  den.  Is 
lildeil  lulu  4  srrniids,;  It  tends  0  nienis.  to  the  cli.  of 
f.   Numlier  of  electors  iKIH.Sli),  :il8.'>;  chief  towns. 
iHilome,  ilie  rn|>lt«l,   Muret,    Kl.  tlaiidens,  and  Vllle- 
iwhn     Total  public  revenue  ( IKIl ),  13,178,204  francs. 
I«)fn,  art.   Ilatilc    lliirimm' ;    /'.'mj^i'.    cfn    iiiiu    ilu 


GATESHEAD.  883 

GASCON Y.  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  provt.  of 
France.'which  comprised  previously  to  the  revolution  the 
country  now  Included  In  the  deps.  of  the  Hautes  I'yrf- 
niet,  (jers,  and  Lanttei,  and  portions  of  the  country  nor; 
Included  in  the  deps.  of  Hauei  Pgrintea,  Haute  Git- 
ronne,  and  Lot  et  Garonne. 

GATEHOUSE,  a  bor.  of  regality,  river-port,  aad 
market-town  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
on  the  Fleet,  a  little  above  where  It  falls  Into  Fleet  Bay, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Dumfries  to  Poitpatrlck. 
28  m.  S.W.  Dumfries,  and  6*  m.  W.  by  N.  Kirkcud- 
bright. Pop.  2,000.  It  Is  beautifully  situated,  in  a  roman- 
tic valley  oper^ng  on  the  S.  to  the  sea,  and  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  flnely  wooded,  picturesque  hills.  The 
town,  which  Is  principally  situated  in  the  par.  of  Gir- 
thon,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Fleet,  that  Is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  consists  principally  of  three  parallel  streets, 
and  is  remarkably  neat,  clean,  and  well  built.  The 
par.  church,  erected  in  1817,  adjoins  the  town  on  the 
N. ;  and  it  has  also  a  secession  meeting-house,  and  B 
place  of  worship  for  Independents.  There  are  4  B,chools 
in  the  parish,  one  of  which  Is  parochial,  and  the  expense 
of  one  for  young  girls  is  wholly  defrayed  by  Lady  Anne 
Murray.  The  Fleet  Is  navigable  to  Gatehouie  by  ves- 
sels of  180  tons  burden ;  and  within  these  few  years  it 
has  been  deepened,  straightened,  and  its  navigation 
greatly  facilitated  through  the  exertions,  and  at  the  sole 
expense,  of  Mr.  Murray,  M.P.  Gatehouse  had  formerly 
3  cotton  mills  ;  but  of  these  only  2  arc  now  at  work : 
they  employed,  in  1840.  200  hands.  It  has  also  a  brewery. 
2  tan-works,  and  a  branch  of  the  Com.  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  created  a  bor.  of  barony  In  1705;  and  Is 
governed  by  a  provost,  2  bailies,  and  4  counsellors.  A 
Imr.  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  5/.  Is 
held  once  a  fortnight.  Market-day,  Saturday ;  and  a 
rural  fair  4  times  a  vear. 

Gatehouse  Is  mainly  indebted  for  its  existence  and 
prosperity  to  the  public  spirit,  liberality,  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  late  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  and  his 
son,  the  present  Mr.  Murray,  M.P.  for  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  on  whose  estate  It  Is  built.  Cal- 
lyhouse,  the  magnlflccnt  seat  of  the  Murray  family, 
lies  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  is  wholly  of 
granite,  finely  polished  :  It  was  constructed  after  a  de- 
sign by  Adams,  but  has  been  modernised  and  lignally 
improved  by  Its  present  proprietor.  It  is  lieautllully 
situated ;  ai:d  whether  we  regard  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  tile  grounds,  or  the  classical  appearance  and 
magniflccnce  of  the  house,  it  Is  certainly  surpassed  by 
very  few  residences  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  has  a  good  collection  of  pictures ;  and  In  Its 
unrivalled  marble  vestibule  are  some  tine  nieces  of 
sculpture,  including  a  noble  head  of  Napoleon,  by 
Thorwaldsen. 


GATESHEAD,  a  pari.  Imr..  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, E.  div.  of  Chester-ward,  en.  Durham,  on  8.  bank 
of  river  Tyne,  which  divides  It  from  Newcastle,  of  which 
it  Is  substantially  a  suburb,  and  with  which  It  it  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  across  the  river.  Area  of  nar.  and  old 
bor.  (a  small  part  of  Ileworth  chajielry  is  included  In 
the  new  bor.),  3.3211  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  1821,  1 1,7<'>7 1 
1831,  15,177.  "  It  consists  of  only  one  good  and  wide 
street,  and  which  Is  the  high  road  to  the  N.  The  several 
narrow  streets  and  lanes  which  compote  the  remainder 
of  the  town  branch  otf  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
street,  and  the  pop.  on  the  dlflerent  tides  Is  not  very  un- 
e<iual.  There  it  not  any  apiiearnnce  of  wealth  or  houses 
belonging  to  the  richer  classes ;  the  town  Is  densely 
populated  with  the  fainilies  of  the  manufacturers  and 
pitmen  ;  the  master  manufacturers  or  proprietors  of  the 
coal  pits  reside  in  Newcastle  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  two  Fells,  where  they  enn  enioy  a  better  atimispliero 
than  In  the  town."  ( .Uhnici/hi/  llomul.  Heii.)  'i'he  best 
street  runt  In  a  curve  by  the  church  to  the  river,  saving 
ho  par.churcu 


the  sleep  descent  of  the  High  Street. 
Is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure,  regularly  liidit,  having 
a  hiuidtonie  and  lolly  tower;  the  Interior  was  wholly 
re|ialre(l,  at  great  expense,  In  1838.  The  rectory,  which 
was  until  lately  close  to  the  church.  It  lituated  In  the 
suburbs.  In  (iateshead-fell,  which  was  made  a  separate 
par.  in  180>l,  is  a  well-bvdit  church,  opened  In  1825.  The 
patronage  of  both  is  vesteil  In  the  HIshop  of  Durham. 
.St.  Filmund's  chiipel,  which  stands  S.  of  the  town,  was 
rebuilt  In  IMlll;  the  ehn|dnln  Is  appointed  by  the  rector 
of  tiateshead.  Tliere  are  several  places  of  worshlii  for 
varhiui  denominalloin  of  Dlaseiitert,  of  whom  the  Wei- 
leyan  Methodisls  are  the  prevailing  body.  The  number 
of  schiHils  in  the  bor.  (according  to  the  Durham  far. 
SchoiiW  Hifiirt)  is  42,  ediieatiJig  about  2,INiO  chlldrmt 
there  are  II  Siiiiday-tehoolt,  attended  by  1,IIM.  Of  theie, 
the  anehor.ige  school,  founded  in  11158,  held  in  the 
church-yard.  Is  free,  and  endowed  with  a  principal  sum 
of  4IKI/.  SI.  Edmund's  hospital,  founded  In  1218,  wat  in 
early  timet  a  considerulihi  monastery;  It  was  re-esla- 
blMird  by  James  I.  In  Kill,  and  now  consists  of  a  master, 
I  bnphiiii,  and  ten  brethren,  whrfdivlde  the  funds,  about 
4'Mi/.  aniiiuliy.  The  rector  for  the  lime  being  Is  the 
a  L  U 
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muter,  who  appoints  the  brethren.     There  are  alio 
almihousei  for  old  women. 

"  Gateshead  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  not 
only  from  its  proximity  to,  and  commercial  connection 
with,  Newcastle,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  tlie 
liver  Tyne,  but  more  particularly  from  the  numerous 
glass  manufactories  and  iron-worlis  within  the  town,  and 
irom  the  coal  pits  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  High 
and  Low  Fell,  which  are  hamlets  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
par.,  are  rural  districts."  Here  are  large  quarries  for 
grindstoni-a,  which  are  much  esteemed,  and  sent  to  all 

Krts  of  England.  (Municip.  Bimnd.  Report.)  The  old 
r.  of  Gateshead  is  supposed  to  have  been  incorporated 
in  very  early  times ;  but  there  is  no  charter  extant,  "  the 
ancient  deeds  and  papers  having  been  surreptitiously 
removed  many  years  ago."  Without  doubt,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  more  powerful  town  of  Newcastle,  and  tlie 
long-continued  disputes  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
Tyue  navigation,  deeply  injured  the  interests  of  this  bor. 
It  was  originally  governed  by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the 
llishop  of  Durham,  and  subsequently  by  two  stewards, 
who  managed  the  borough  property,  subject  to  the 
borough-holders'  and  freemen's  control ;  but,  under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  Is  divided  into  three  wards,  and 
Is  governed  by  6  aldermen  and  IH  counsellors.  The 
Reform  Act  conferred  on  this  bor„  for  the  tlrst  time,  the 
privilege  of  sending  1  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C :  It  Includes, 
as  already  stated,  part  of  Heworth  chapelry  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  new  pari.  bor.  Registered  electors  in 
183N.a9,  534.  The  bor.  rev.,  including  rates,  amounted, 
in  183!),  to  fiOSi.  dt.  The  local  act  54  Geo.  III.  regulates 
the  leasing  of  property,  the  lighting,  cleansing,  and  im- 
provement of  the  town.  1'he  assessed  taxes  of  Gates- 
head In  1835  were  1,300/.  Rental  in  IKIA,  lU,40(tf.;  and 
the  rates  produced  3,N70/.  Fairs,  chiellv  for  liiring 
servants,  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  in  April,  and 
the  flrst  Monday  in  Nov. 

GATTON,  a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  of  Reigate,  17  m.  S.  London.  Area  of  par.,  1,140 
acres :  pop.  of  do.,  In  1831,  145.  The  bor.  is  quite  incon- 
■idcrable,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimens In  England  of  a  nomination  or  rotten  bor.  It 
lent  a  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  1451  down  to  tlie  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 
The  right  of  voting  was  nominally  in  the  liihab.  paying 
$cut  and  lot,  but  really  in  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

UAUDENS  (ST.),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Garonne,  can.  arroiid.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Garonne, 
•18  m.  8.  W.  Toulouse.  Pop.  (I8:<G)  4,879.  It  consists 
principally  of  one  spacious  well>bullt  and  well-kept 
tireet.  It  lias  several  churches,  one  of  which  is  among 
tlie  nldeat  In  France,  several  convents,  tribunals  of  pri- 
iii.iry  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a  communal  college, 
and  a  society  of  agriculture.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  serge  and  tape,  water-mills  for  sawing,  &r. ;  and  a 
briik  trade  in  the  natural  produce  of  its  neighbourhood. 
{Uugo.Ac.) 

G.XWKLGHUR,  a  fortress  of  Vindostan,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  Nisam's  dom.,  cap.  of  a  distr.  of  the  same 
ii.inif,  on  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  II  m.  N.W.  Klliilipoiir. 
It  is  very  elalMirali'ly  fortlllrd,  and  was  forincrly  con.. 
•idered  very  strong;  but  It  was  taken  by  storm  In  1803, 
bv  the  forces  under  (ieneral  Weliesley  (now  Duke  of 
Wellington)  and  Colom-I  Stevenson,  after  a  siege  of  only 
S  davs. 

G'AYA.atown  or  city  of  nritish  IllndosUn,  presld. 
Bengal,  prov.  and  dlslr.  iiahar,  of  which  last  It  is  the 
mo<lern  rap.,  on  tlie  I'lmlgu,  a  tritiulary  of  the  Ganges, 
4<>m.  .S.W.  Uahar,  and  A«)  in.  S.W.  Iiy  S.  I'atnu.  It  Is 
estimated  to  contain  nearly  7,iHNl  hmises,  most  of  which 
■re  densely  Inhabited  i  but  the  |ioii.  is  very  varlalilo  and 
uncertain,  Gaya  being  freqiipiiteti  bv  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims  and  devotees,  oltun  aiiii>untInK  to  several  thon- 
taiuls.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  olil  town  of  (iava, 
•ml  the  modern  om-of.SaheliguiiKe.  The  foriiier,  which 
is  the  residence  of  nuiiiarous  llrahinlns  and  others,  and 
roiisldered  by  llie  natives  as  a  place  of  great  saiuiily, 
(taiuis  on  a  rwky  einineiu'e  i  the  latter,  ehtelly  laid  out 
by  the  llrltlsh,  and  the  seat  of  trade  as  well  as  of  the 
Kuropean  residents,  is  sit<iated  In  a  plain  iM'tweeii  the 
former  aiul  the  river.  "  The  old  town  of  liiija  Is  a 
■Imiilte  looking  place,  but  Its  linllilings  uro  liiiieh  better 
than  those  of  the  quarter  named  S.ilieliguiige,  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  being  of  brick  and  sloiie,  and  iiiaiiy  of 
them  two  or  three  stories  lilgh.  The  architecture  is 
very  singular,  with  eorners,  turrets,  and  aalleries,  pro- 
Jetting  with  every  (lossilile  irregnlarlly.  I  he  streets  nre 
narrow,  dirty,  crooked,  uneven,  ami  eni'umh<>red  with 
large  liliH'ks  of  •tone,  or  iirotriidiiig  angles  of  r<H  k." 

Gaya  is  iiiKoniiiionly  not,  ami  in  spring  ohseored  by 
per|H'tual  iIiiihIs  of  dosl.  The  Xreets  In  Huliebgiinge 
■re  wide,  (lerfeclly  straight,  and  kept  In  giMHl  order, 
IhiHigli  not  paved,  with  a  doulile  row  iif  trees,  leaving  In 
llie  middle  an  excellent  carriage  road,  with  a  liMitpalli 
on  each  lid". 

In  the  immediate  vlelnity  are  tlie  ruins  of  llu'ldha- 
Oaya,  tradKioiially  lupposcd  lo  have  beeu  the  ploca  of 
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the  residence  and  apotheosis  of  Buddh  (the  Omn... 
of  the    Indo-Chinese   nations).     These  ruins  rn^J"! 
mostly  of  Irregular  and  shapeless  heaps  of  brl?k  iia 
stone.    The  number  of  vaulted  caverns  cut  out  nf  ?™ 
mense  masses  of  solid  granite  is  incredible  as  li  ii?" 
number  of  images  scattered  around  to  the  diiUn™  .,f  iS 
or  llOip.     Among  tlie  latter  is  a  gigantic  llguro  of  Buddh 
in  the  usual  sitting  posture  ,  there  are  now,  I  o"  cvp," 
no  Buddiilsts  at  Gaya,  the  worship  of  the  llralmlil.i 
deities  _  many  grouns  of  which  ate  sculp,  "rSo^';»' 
rocks -haying  entfroly  supersed.-d  that  of  the  riv.^ 
divinity.     1  he  present  town  of  Gaya  contains  no  ancLn 
monuments  whatever,  and  appears  to  have  dorlvi',!  .ii 
Its  sanctity  ft-om  its  contiguity  to  the  site  of  the  aiirl™ 

J'"'.-    («'"''"""••'/•/•  O"*'"'-'^^'-;  JluchaHantZm. 
ton  I  Mod.  Trati.,  &c,)  " 

GEFLE,  a  sea.port  town  of  Sweden,  can.  of  alSn 

and  ot  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  m.  .i, ' 

Giilph  of   Bothnia.   (I8  m.   N.  N.W.   St.Mkholm"  l„, 

«|oS9'4.V'  N ng.  17°  8' 30"  E.     Pop.  (IHIXi  h  (M9     u 

is  divldetl  Into  four  <iiiart('rs  liy  tiie  river,  whlcli  s'emratp. 

Itself  into  three  branches,  and  forms  two  Islands   nil 

which,  as  well  as  on  either  bank,  the  town  is  built     Th 

houses,  s<imcwliat  more  tiiun  1,(K)0,  are  well  built  inml 

of  stone,  others  of  wood,  and  the  streets,  though  i'rn.oM 

lar,  are  wide  and  well  paved.    The  market-ploic  1.  w" 

markable  in  point  of  size.    Tlie  chief  iMilldings  are  th. 

church,  the  government-house,  tiie  town-liHll  and  the 

hospital.     There  are,  liesides.  a  gyiiiiiasluin  of  some  p«! 

lebrity,  2  scIiimiIs,  an  nrnlian  asylum,  uml  some  unlm 

Kortant  manufactories  or  linen  clotli,  leather  and  to! 
«cco.  'llie  excellence  of  its  liiirb<iur,  defended  bv  a  Inno 
jetty,  and  having  a  deptli  of  18  ft.  u  little  ir<iin  llie  i|,„r ' 
gives  It  great  ailvantages  for  trade.  Its  expiirts  are  fir' 
timber,  pitch,  Ur,  and  iron  i  and  Its  chief  iniiKirts  »hi.If 
and  salt.  '      '^ 

GENEVA  (CANTON  OF),  the  smnlloit  canton  of 
Switxerland.  at  tlie  S.W.  extremity  of  which,  and  of  ilw 
lake  which  bears  its  name,  it  Is  situated :  liavliia  N  ih. 
canton  Vaud,  E.  and  8.  Bavoy,  and  W.  France  Ar« 
913  square  miles.  Pop.  (IH38)  A8,«!Ki.  of  whoni  II  U3 
were  strangers,  U8,,')05  males,  and  30,3)il  females  TMi 
canton,  which  ranks  WU  In  the  roiifeilerary,  in  rnin 
posed  of  the  territory  of  tlie  ambient  republic  of  Oeiicta' 
together  with  some  coniniunes  formerly  beloniilriii  to 
Savoy  and  France,  annexed  to  It  in  INI.'i.  h,  aurfacdi 
flat,  or  but  sllnlitly  uneven.  It  is  encloied  belwran  lh« 
Jura  mountains  on  the  N.  W.,and  some  Alpine  rsnieiln 
the  opposite  direction.  The  Ilhnnn  ami  Arvo  are  the 
principal  rivers.  The  climate  la  mild,  but  the  Uml  li 
not  very  productive.  Tlie  cultivable  soil  cumprlaei  slmut 
5t),riAU  acres  ;  of  wlilcli  the  lands  In  crop  makii  aUoui  a 
half,  grass  lands  suniewliat  less  than  I..MI1,  and  wooiti 
about  l-IOth.  In  average  years  from  W.iKHi  to  3«,ii(i(i im. 
|ierial  quarters  of  corn  may  be  iiriHluced ;  IhiI,  as  iiiltlier 
this  nor  any  other  species  or  agricultural  prixiiir..  || 
grown  to  an  extent  aufllclent  for  home  coiimninilon 
considerable  quantities  are  iinjiortecl.  ' 

Geneva  is  essentially  a  niaiiiifHcturlng  canton ;  l)ul  u  ill 
manuiiictures  and  traile  Ih-Ioiik  to  the  town,  they  will  be 
more  properly  noticed  In  the  lollowhigarlliie.  Tlicii). 
vernnieiit  Is  representative.  The  legislative  pour  ii 
exerclseti  by  n  iMMiy  of  flH  memliers,  elecled  by  luch  cill. 
sens  above  ur.  years  of  age  as  pay  direct  laxri  to  Ibt 
amount  of  about  1 5  fr.  a  year.  Four  nyndnt  prnlJo  (ircr 
this  iMidy,  ami  are  ineiiis.  of  the  executiveccuiirll.nr  ram. 
ell  of  state  I  which  is  coiiipnaed  of  VH  iiieinii  .eliitrd  frnm 
among  the  council  of  reiiresenlallvei,  uiuaily  for  llff, 
but  subject  to  a  vote  of  censure,  niiil  reni(ivalili>  ii 
pleasure.  Tlie  maglatrates  of  the  clKrerenl  jiiiiifU 
courts  are  appointed  for  a  certain  niiinlHT  oryesnliithc 
former  council.  The  canton  i>  divided  iiilii  :i  dittririi. 
in  eacli  of  wlilih  there  is  a  court  of  amiii'iice ;  Leiidd 
these,  there  are  In  the  lap.  a  court  nf  a|i|».,nl  frora  iIk 
foregoing,  a  tribunal  of  ccnniiierce,  hiuI  11  •uprrmc nuti 
of  Juathe,  eoinpoaed  of  II  judges.  All  Irliiln  nrc  iiuIim,. 
Thn  French  cmle  of  laws  Is  generally  operiillve.  Th« 
preis  la  fri-e.  As  reapecla  religion,  Xi.M.i  of  tlir  Inhjb. 
were  (in  IWH)  Protestants;  vi.tKift  lloni.  Calli.illo, 
and  KK)  Jews.  Kduratlon  la  In  a  flmirlibiiiK  >l«r 
Tlie  caiitnn  fiirniaiiea  a  cniilingent  of  Hwi  men  In  itt  I 
ariiiv  of  the  .Swiaa  ronfederati  >ii,  and  a  c()nlritHill..n  »t 
•iiJ.lifNI  .Hwiaa  fr.  a  year  l.i  lla  treaiory.  ihe  public  rciin*  I 
In  IM:ir.  iiniiunled  lo  ;M,'iA,'i/. ,  t lie  expeiiililiirelci.UJ^'i/ .  I 
liiit,  accoriiing  to  Dr.  Iliiwriiig'a  re)iiirt.  the  rFrriiKinl 
that  year  were  Ih'Iow  tin'  average  nl  rn  enl  )ear«  Km)*  | 
Geneva,  the  1  ap  .  this  canlciii  coiitaliia  110  lii»n<i(iti.l 
portaiiee.  (For  fiirllier  ilplaila,  aee  ailcci  inllnn  arllckl  I 
GENEVA  (Germ  tlri\f),  the  nio«l  iMi|iulimirilj.<l 
Vwitierlaiid,  c.ip.  of  llie  alMive  niiiloii.  illiiatnl  mil 
plctureai|iie  oiiiiilry,  aliiaiiidliig  in  (lie  niii>l  i'iiiliiniig|l 
and  iiiagiilllceni  pnispecta,  al  the  .S  W  evlrrmlltofllill 
lake  of  Gmieva.  8|  111,  H  W.  Reriie,  ami  70  ni  N  i  hj'  [ 
I.vons  jlal.4(i"  IV'N.loiig  n  ft'ito''  \'  Pop  (|'i.liii»i.ir|.| 
'llie  l(h>iiiedivlilea  Geneva  llilo  .1  pntl< ,  llir  dli  <'ri>l»| 
right  iMiik,  the  quarter  nl  hi.  Gervali  on  llirl.D.  n^l 
the  island  bulweeii  Ihiiii,  enclosed  b)' tHu  siiui  ofltll 


river.    The  city,  01 
snd  is  in  part  built 
ft.  above  the  level  0 
crooked,  and  steep ; 

d:  it  consists  all 
her  aristocracy 
St.  Gervais,  is  the 
It  has  narrow  stret 
Istter  are  furnished  < 
ime,  which  project 
ported  bv  wooden  pi 
twenty-dve  years  a% 
vere  almost  univeri 
furlong  in  length,  t 
nected  with  the  othei 
sipect  of  Geneva  fn 
proved  of  late  years 
ipniog  up  on  the  ri{ 
Quartiert  dei  Bergue 
tall  houses,  among  \ 
lined  with  a  broad  1 
Tlie  unsightly  houses 
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,nm  (uipension  bridj 
Dicating   with  a  smal 
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titer  lunaet  a  toil  of  24 
on  all  horses  or  carrlaj 
tinei  on  foot  passengers 
(ieneva  has  but  few  fin 
pal  if  the  cathedral  or 
ronipicuou!)  situation,  hi 
reiling  specimen  of  the  C 
but  a  Corinthian  portic 
Pintheon  at  Rome,  haa  b< 
toil.   This  chiircli  conta 
Wgny,  the  friend  of  Dei 
Rnban,  a  leader  of  the  Fr 
Louii  XIII.    There  are, 
iberan  churches,  a  VmUi 
The  tosii-hall  and  genei 
other  edifices  wortli  notii 
indspscioua  building;  In 
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i-ienre,  and  liieratiire,  an 
fnwn.    It  has  attached  to 
I    fWlnir  many  valuable  MS 
'    'wriaiilcsl  education     .is 
tafiaichmilofniannllirt 
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a-™,  the  lirat  „f  ,he  k|n 
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hf^yr  or  shorter  pcrTo 

.h"'''r' !""'"'••■"•  "I'rof 
•  rbanih..r  by  himself,  «ud 
"Wl  l;iinl.hmeut  for  ret 

;::;;"%" k.di.trihute 

I  "''  f'"  'I'-'h  "wn  iiae  ;  '„„ 
T'"".  »  committee  niri.i; 
>«"»  h^i)  an  araeiml  and  , 
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tWer    The  city,  or  upper  town,  It  the  largest  portion, 
ind  ii  in  part  built  on  an  eminence,  rising  to  nearly  100 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  lake.    Its  streets  are  narrow, 
rrooked,  and  steep ;  but  many  of  its  private  ediHces  are 
JnoA :  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  residences  of  the 
buniher  aristocracy.     The  lower  town,  or  quarter  of 
St  Gerrals,  is  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity. 
It  has  narrow  streets,  and  lofty  houses.    Some  of  the 
Utter  are  furnished  with  a  shed  or  pent-house,  called  a 
Jl.;  which  projects  from  the  roof  over  the  street,  sup- 
^Z^  by  wooden  props  reaching  from  the  pavement ; 
uienty-iive  years  ago  these  appendages  to  the  houses 
«ere  almost  universal.  '  The  island  is  upwards  of  a 
furlong  in  length,  by  about  200  feet  broad,  and  con- 
nected  with  the  other  quarters  by  several  brld'  Js.     The 
unect  of  Geneva  from  the  lake  has  been  g.-eatly  im- 
proved of  late  years.      An  entirely  new  quarter  has 
lerung  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  called  the 
Quartiers  del  Berguei,  displaying  a  handsome  front  of 
ttll  houses,  among  which  Is  the  H6tel  det  Berguei, 
lined  with  a  broad  and  fine  quay,  towards  the  lake. 
The  unsightly  houses  that  formerly  lined  the  margin  of 
the  lake  in  the  lower  town,  have  been  repaired  and 
iwautlfled ;  and  a  broad  belt  of  land  has  been  gained 
'rom  the  water  to  form  a  quay.    This  is  connected  with 
iho  Qvai  del  Bergues,  on  the  opposite  bank,  by  a  hand- 
nine  luspcnsion  bridge,  and  another  bridge  commu- 
nicating  witli  a  small    island,    situated    at   the    point 
vhere  the  Rhone  leaves  the  lake,  is  ornamentod  with 
u  bronze  statue  of  Housseau.    Geneva  is  surrounded 
on  the  land-side  by  ramparts  and  bastions,  constructed 
about  the  middle  of  last  century:  these  are  uf  little 
use  SI  fortifications,   the   citv  being   commanded   by 
iome  adjacent  heights ;  but  they  serve  as  public  pro- 
menadt'i,  and  3  iron    suspension    bridges  have    boen 
ibrou'U   over    them   to    facilitate  the    intercourse  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.    The  gates 
ofdcncvaare  closed  fyom  midnight  to  day-break  ;  and 
after  iiinset  a  toll  of  24  centimes  (about  'i^d.)  is  levied 
on  all  hortei  or  carriages  going  out  or  in,  and  I'J  cen- 
lineson  foot  passengers  after  10  o'clock  p.m. 

(irneva  has  but  few  Aiic  public  buildings.  The  prlnci- 
nal  i(  the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  I'cter :  it  is  in  a 
roninicuous  situation,  has  three  stecplei",  and  is  an  inte- 
reiting  specimen  of  the  Uothic  style  of  the  1 1th  century  \ 
but  a  Corinthian  portico,  in  Imitation  of  that  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Home,  has  been  inconsistently  enough  added 
to  it.  This  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Agripiia  d'Au- 
bim.  the  fileud  of  Henri  IV.,  and  of  the  Count  de 
Rolian,  a  leader  of  the  Krencli  Protestants  in  the  reign  of 
Louii  Xlll.  There  are,  Iwsides,  .'I  Cnlvlnist  and  'i  Im. 
llieran  churches,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue. 
Tlie  lomi-liall  and  general  liosiiital  arc  almost  the  only 
other  cdliloca  worth  notice.  The  last  is  an  extensive 
ind  ipscioui  building;  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  it  the 
lervire  of  the  Knglisli  church  Is  performed  on  Sundays. 
The  Mui/e  Hath,  so  named  alter  its  founder.  Is  a  neat 
buililing.  rontaiiiing  a  collection  of  paintings  by  native 
mi  other  nrn«ts.  I'lie  museum  of  natural  history  con- 
liini  the  geological  collections  uf  Saussiire  llrnngniart, 
ind  Decandolle,  the  collections  of  M.  Necker,  a  cabinet 
(i(,intlnulties,  and  a  reading-room  well  supplied  with  the 
bett  Ruro|iean  Journals.  The  academy,  founded  \)y 
r»lvin,  has  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  theology,  natural 
ncnre,  and  literature,  and  SO  salaried  or  honorary  pro- 
(Mior».  It  has  attached  to  it  a  library  of  4ll,0(iO  vols.,  lu- 
fiiiding many  valuable  MSS.  (jencva  has  also  a  ((illegc 
lot I'iuiirsI  education  -,  a  school  preparatory  for  the  iica- 
demy '.  a  school  of  manufactures,  estaldlslitYl  I  K\'i ;  schiiols 
ntviitchmaking.  drawing,  music,  Ike,  and  many  private 
Khonli.  It  has  a  pulillc  observatory  ;  a  sooiity  for  the 
aiiaiieemcnt  of  arts  ;  societies  uf  medicine  niiil  natural 
lii.l'iry.  nnd  other  learned  nssm-iatlons ;  lunatic  and  deal 
mil  dumb  Jisviiinis;  and  various  other  charitable  insti- 
tulions.  About  '.M7.IHK)  fr,  a  year  are  spent  by  the  city  in 
lid  of  the  |ioor.  The  working  classes  h«ve  united  in 
leieral  lieiietit  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  and  a 
U'liiii' bank  was  established  in  l><lt>,  which  had  in  \K\!i 
irspllalof  M.'KliUI  florins.  Tiie  ancient  palace  of  the 
biihiipt  of  lieiii'va  has  been  converted  into  a  prison  ;  but 
In  is'j'i  a  new  prison  was  estnlilUlied  on  llie  paiuiptic 
ivitrm,  the  lirst  of  the  kind  t'ounded  on  the  roiitiiient. 
the  nrlioncrs  on  arriving  are  detained  In  solitary  cidls 
loiaUip'r  or  sliortrr  perliKl,  ami  afterwards  set  to  regu- 
lu  wiirk,  during  «  hich,  as  well  as  at  all  other  limes,  they 
irr  obliged  to  observe  a  profound  stieure.  Karh  occupies 
I  thanibrr  hy  lilmsell'.  and  solHary  i  oufliienieiit  is  tlie 
uiual  |iuiil«hini'iil  fur  refractory  l>i'havlonr.  The  prl- 
lonrri  have  linnki  distributed  tii  them  from  the  prlson- 
librsrr.  .\  nart  of  the  prialilce  of  their  labour  Is  put 
wdoWthrlr  own  uie  \  and  wlieii  they  llually  leave  llio 
pum,  a  iiiinnilllee  furnish  llieui  with  einiduyuieut. 
wirva  h.K  nil  arsenal  and  a  theatre  i  it  is  well  lighted, 
tndliiiipplh'd  with  water  by  a  liydraiillc  uiachiiie  sitiialt^ 
In lhi> i>l mil  There  are  varioiis  public  walks  williin  as 
irlU<»ltbiiiil  the  walls,  which  eimiiuaiid  indde  views  of 
ilit.Mp",  Ihr  lake,  *c. ;  aiuuiigst  them  are  the  Terroi'e 


de  la  Treille,  the  squares  of  St.  Antoine  nnd  Maurice,  and 
the  fine  botanic  garden,  laid  out  in  in  1816.  Geneva  U  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  of  the  English. 

In  the  inhabs.,  Mr.  Inglis  remarks,  "  the  stranger 
will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  puritan- 
Ism  and  severity  of  manners  for  which  that  dly  wai 
renowned  in  earlier  times.  I  never  was  among  a  livelier 
or  gayer  population.  Amusement  seemed  to  be  the 
reigning  passion,  and  religion  little  less  a  matter  of  form 
than  it  is  in  France  on  Sunday.  After  listening  to  a  fa- 
vourite preacher,  the  Genevese  flock  to  the  theatre. 
The  shops  also  are  open  on  a  Sunday,  and  every  man 
plies  his  trade  as  usual."  (Switzerland,  p.  177.) 

The  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city  consist! 
In  its  manufacture*  ;  the  principal  of  these  are  watches. 
Jewellery,  musical  boxes,  and  object!  of  taste  In  the  fine 
arts.  In  1884,  there  were  274  master,  and  1,332  working, 
watchmakers ;  and  1 17  master,  and  663  working.  Jewellers. 
The  number  of  watches  annually  made  Is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  70,000,  and  of  these  at  least  60,000  are  of  gold. 
In  watchmaking  and  jewellery.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 70,000  and  80,000  ox.  of  gold,  and  about  50,000  Oi. 
of  sliver,  are  used  annually.  The  gems  (most  of  which 
are  pearls)  us  -t  in  Jewellery  and  the  embellishment  of 
watches  may  be  worth  perhaps  20,(100/.  a  year.*  The 
watchmaking  business  is  divided  into  two  branchea  ;  that 
of  Haute  horlogerie,  comprising  chronometers,  stop, 
watches,  and  other  articles  In  which  the  perfection  of  the 
machinery  is  the  highest  merit ;  and  thai  vf  horlogerie  du 
commerce,  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  its  chief 
recommendation.  The  articles  of  the  latter  class  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  "  The  great  advantage  which 
the  Swiss  possess  in  competition  with  the  watch- 
makers In  England  is  the  low  price  at  which  they  can 
produce  the  flat  cylinder  watches,  which  are  at  present 
much  in  request.  The  watches  of  English  manufacture 
do  not  come  into  competition  with  those  of  Swiss  pro- 
duction, which  are  used  for  difl°erent  purposes,  and  by  a 
diflfcrent  class  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all  the  risks 
and  charges,  the  sale  of  Swiss  watches  is  large,  and  it 
has  not  really  injured  the  English  watchmaking  trade. 
The  English  watches  are  far  more  solid  in  construction, 
fitter  for  service,  and  especially  in  countries  where  no 
good  watchmakers  are  to  be  found,  as  the  Swiss  watches 
require  delicate  treatment.  English  watches,  therefore, 
are  sold  to  the  purchaser  who  can  pay  a  high  price  ;  the 
Swiss  watches  supply  the  classes  to  whom  a  costly  watch 
Is  inaccessible."  (Buwring'i  Heport,f.9».)  The  works 
or  machinery  of  the  watches  are  made  principally  at 
Foutainemelon  and  Beaucourt  in  France.  The  un- 
flnislied  work  is  called  an  ihauchc,  and  Is  polished  and 
perfected  by  the  Genevese  artisan.  It  is  dlHIcult  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  tlie  wages  earned  by  the  latter,  for, 
In  the  manufacture  of  watches,  jewellery,  and  goldsmiths* 
work,  almost  everything  Is  done  by  the  piece,  and  not  by 
dally  wages.  Watchmakers  may  generally,  however, 
earn  from  W.  8«.  to  11.  \ii.  a  month  ;  makers  of  musical 
boxes,  from  4/.  IH».  to  lU. ;  the  engine-turners  about  the 
same :  some  of  the  workmen  who  make  the  movements 
may  earn  from  2i.  firf.  to  4j.  Hd.  a  day  ;  others  from  20  ii, 
no  sous  a  day  :  the  works  which  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
women  are  uf  the  latter  class.  In  some  kinds  of  work, 
skilfiil  hands  will  earn  no  less  than  from  20  fr.  to  2Bfr.  a 
day.  In  occupations  iniconnected  with  the  manufacture 
of  watches  or  jewellery,  working  locksmiths  may  earn 
from  2l'r.  to  ftfr.  (Krencli),  and  cabinet-makers  from 
,10  to  0.')  sous  a  day.  The  other  manufactures  of  (ieneva 
anil  Its  canton  are  iirincipally  horn  and  turtolseshell 
lombs,  carriages,  saddlery,  agricultural  Implements,  tools 
of  all  kinds,  cutlery,  flre-arins,  enamels,  musical  instru- 
ments, printing  types,  and  philosophical  Instruments  of  a 
very  su|ierlor  description.  Mthograpliy  and  engraving 
medals  and  vignettes  a.o  flourishing  branihes  uf  art. 
Some  factories  of  woollen  cloth  have  been  rather  recently 
established;  the  priMluce  of  various  splnnliig  establish- 
ments flnds  consumption  in  Switierland ;  and  printing 
would  furm  a  very  important  and  very  prcaluctive  branch 
of  Industry,  were  it  not  for  the  imiH'diments  thrown  In 
the  way  of  exportathui  to  iielghlMiuring  countries.  In  1816, 
as  many  as  .1(1  tanneries  weie  In  existence.  At  present, 
how'ever,taiinlug  Is  carried  on  t  o  liut  a  small  extent,  though 
the  very  superior  i|iiallty  of  the  leather  always  Insures 
it  a  preference  in  foreign  markets,  particularly  In  Italy. 
At  the  liegiiining  of  the  17th  century  the  Genevese  also 
earrieil  on  an  extensive  traile  in  silk  stum,  lace,  Ac;  and 
before  the  French  revolution  there  were  many  extensive 
estaldlihinents  lor  the  manufacture  of  printed  cotton* 
liesliles  fiictories  of  varliius  other  kinds.  These  no  longer 
exist,  most  oftheui  having  been  crushed  by  the  system  of 
prolilbilioiis  and  liigli  duties  established  tiy  the  ciuitlnental 
jiuwers  during  the  ensuing  period.     1  he  watches  and 

*  Arrorihnii  In  I'd  nl  :.Van<f>f>ir  ife  (>■  Suiiw,  IS.VI),  lllfl,nng 
waU-liiM  Mr  iiimit-  i*r  HnUlit-ii  AonitAlU  In  llie  t  niitoui  tnml  nf  Hhlrh 
nri'orf(iil<r  tmlf  iif  thMii  nri' Inilirs'  wntrlip.,  nnil  n  ftiurth  |Uir1  rv. 
iwnters.  'l'\\v  ((>ii<iini|iUnn  of  ci'til  In  rihhI  *r«r«  U,  h*"  ss-is,  "*i,lia; 
i>r.  .  "f  sl^rr,  'i.ooil  imirrit  i  niul  or  prrilnut  bl'iuiR  to  the  valuu  of 
l,n«i,i««i  (r.  ^.".ii.iKsil.i  .1  ji'or- 
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Jewellery,  howerer.  of  Geneva  itlU  bid  deflance  to  CUl> 
tom-houie  regulations,  and  are  very  extensiTely  imug- 
gled  into  France.  A  committee  of  maiter-workmen, 
with  a  syndic  at  tlieir  head,  called  the  comtniuion  de  sur- 
veillance, are  appointed  by  the  government  to  inspect 
every  workshop,  and  thn  articles  made  in  it,  to  guard 
against  fraud  in  the  substitution  of  metals  not  of  the 
legal  standard.  ,  By  t  law  of  I81S,  the  manufacture  of  any 
gold  work  of  a  lower  standard  than  '750  is  forbidden ; 
and  the  legal  standards  for  silver  are  fixed  at  '800,  'H7fi, 
and  9B0.  The  watch-makers  of  Great  Britain  buy  largely 
In  Geneva  s  the  annual  export  of  watches  to  England 
being  from  8,000  to  10,000,  of  the  average  value  of  10/. 
each.  The  jewellery  sent  from  Geneva  to  Epgland  may 
be  worth  about  6O,O0W.  a  year  ;  but  ow^pg  to  our  pro- 
hibitions, and  high  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trade  in  Swiss  watches  and  jewellery  is 
contraband :  the  articles  come  through  France,  and  the 
Knglish  consumer  pays,  of  course,  the  costs  and  profits  of 
the  >French  smuggler.  The  imports  from  England  are 
rhiefly  colonial  produce,  dyeing  drugs,  spices,  bar  and 
wrought  iron,  and  woollen,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  kinds 
of  manufactured  articles.  The  value  of  tlie  British  ma- 
nufactures sold  in  the  canton  may,  perhaps,  l<e  estimated 
at  about  200,000/.  a  year,  which  no  doubt  would  be  greatly 
augmented,  did  we  admit  Genevese  watches,  and  other 
manufactures,  at  a  moderate  duty.  The  accounts  of 
the  imports  and  exports  art^  givt-n  by  weight,  which, 
of  course,  renders  them  good  for  little  or  nothing.  It  is 
said,  fur  example,  that  in  IH34  the  imports  into  the  cant, 
amounted  to  3U0,83()  quintals  ;  and  the  exports,  exclusive 
of  watches  and  jewellery,  to  120,000  quintals  1  If  we 
adopted  a  criterion  of  thi&  sort,  the  export  trade  of  New- 
castle would  seem  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  London  I  Geneva  is  the  scat  of  the  council  of 
state ;  the  suprcnle  court  of  justice  for  the  cant.  ;  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  dintrict  courts ;  and  a  chaniltcr  of 
commerce.  The  last  has  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  ; 
every  commercial  transaction,  of  whatever  description, 
may  be  brought  before  it ;  and  a  private  individual,  who 
may  have  bought  more  of  an  article  than  he  requires,  and 
tells  the  surplus,  bwomps  responsible  to  it. 

Geneva  Is  very  ancient.  Etiremum  oppidnm  Alio- 
brogum  eil,  proximumque  Hclvetiofum  flnihut,  Oe- 
ueta,  are  the  words  of  L'ses^r  in  speaking  of  this  city. 
(.De  KeUo  OalUco,  i.  f  fi.)  Many  Uoman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  in  and  near  it^  and  in  the 
island  traces  may  still  be  discovered  of  a  Homan 
structure,  supposed  to  be  founiiations  of  one  of  the 
lowers  creftetl  by  Cwsjir  to  prevent  the  Helvetians  cross- 
ing the  river.  In  4'.i6  Geneva  was  taken  by  the  Bur- 
gundlans,  and  became  their  rap. ;  it  nflerwards  belonged 
successively  to  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks,  and 
formed  a  |urt  of  the  kii\gdum  of  Aries,  and  the  second 
kinedom  of  Burgundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter  it  fell 
nnder  the  sole  dominion  of  its  bishops,  Ix'tn  een  whom 
and  the  counts  of  the  Genevoia,  In  Savoy,  lliere  existed 
Incessant  contests  for  its  possession.  At  the  Ueformation 
the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  the  town,  with  its  territory, 
became  a  republic.  Calvin,  having  sought  refuge  in 
Geneva  in  I.Ufi,  was  scilirlted  to  settle  there,  and  was 
toon  afterwards  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
which  he  in  a  great  mriuure  governed  fur  Z\  years,  with 
a  severity  and  strirtness  that  Impressed  deep  and  abid- 
ing traces  on  its  jurisprudence  and  manners.  In  IfibA 
the  famous  Michael  S<>rvetus,  who  hod  tH'en  arrestinl 
at  Geneva,  at  the  instigation  of  Calvin,  whs  accusoi  of 
blasphemy  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  and  l>elng  tried  and 
ronvicti'd,  was  ordennl  to  Ih-  coniniitteil  to  the  flames, 
«hirh  barbarous  sentence  was  imnu'diatiiy  carried  Into 
s-xet'utiiin.  The  ronduct  of  Calvin  in  this  deplorable 
niruir,  though  In  part  excused  liy  the  spirit  and  teiniier  nt 
tlie  times,  was  directly  hostile  to  every  principle  for 
which  III-  h.iil  Ixen  contending  against  tlie  church  of 
Koine,  and  will  ever  remain  a  dark  blot  iiiioii  his  charac- 
ter, and  that  iil  the  early  reformers.  In  I7H2,  in  coiisi'. 
quence  I  f  iiilcriml  dissi'Tisinns,  (ieneva  was  occupinl  by 
llie  trixips  iif  Krance,  .Siirdlnia,  ami  Berne.  In  i7'.M  It 
was  taki'ii  liy  Ihf  Trench  rcvolnlionary  rorccs,  and  sub- 
ti-qiieiitiy  lii'canie  the  cap.  of  the  dcp.  I,i'iuaii.  It  was, 
with  its  territory,  iinltnl  to  SHllscrland  us  an  IiiiIc|h'ii- 
(ienl  cNiitiin  in  IXU.  Few  cities  have  prmliiceii  niiire 
riiilnent  individuals  :  amniigsl  ntliers  may  Ih'  specilini 
J.. I.  H'lnsseitu;  C.'Maiil»in,  the  critic  ,  l.t'1'iirt.  the  hicnd  of 
IVter  the  Great  ;  Nciker,  nnd  his  >.  iighliT,  Mail  de 
Muel  ;  the  iialiiralisls  .Suiissiire,  De  l.iic.  Iliinnit,  and 
Jiirlne  ;  Decaiiiliille  and  IIuImt  ;  Diinioiit,  thi'  frlen<l  .inil 
rdiliir  of  thi'  Im'sI  works  ol  lleiilliiiiii  ;  tlie  |>hlli»i>plii'r 
/Nhauiiti  1.  II.  Say,  tlir  piillliiitl  e<'oiiiMiii»l  ;  Sliiiiinilc 
di'  SIsmiiiidl,  the  hi.|iirian,*(C.  {Him<,ii>n'sltrp.  on  Switi 
.S<*H/«.  .illg.  KnUumlc,  vol.  \xl.  i  J  M  ,  I'm.l.  Sl„li,l.  , 
Inglii't  Suilterlnnri,  V'<    Kiuyii.  ilet  lliiin  ihi  Munih; 

GF.NKVA  (I.AKF  OF),  or  I.AKF.  l.f.M  AN  (Germ. 
I'lfnliriin',  an.  I.iinin  /.i''Hrtiiml.  Ilie  l;ir|!i«t  lake  "I 
Swilserland,  msir  the  N.W.  cvlrfinlly  of  wlilch  il  is 
siliuli'il.     Il  li.is   N  .  F.  ,  and  S.IC.  the  canton  of  Vuiid 
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or  Leman ;  S.W.  that  of  Geneva;  and  S ,  Sam.    i, 

-  iwer  portion  of  a  tomewhat  extensive  {illc, 

'''"='"«»oent. 


nils  up  the  lower  i  ^ 

enclosed  between  the  Alps  and  the  jiira."^  „    trp.n,». 
shaped,  the  convexity  being  directed  N.  N  W    .hj"?,'" 
horns  facinir  S.S.E.     lU  sreateit  Ln-th      .''..*"?  .'he 


Geneva,  and  extends  from  that  city  for  a  distance  nf  rl 
m.,  but  with  a  breadth  never  more  than  31  m..  to  Pnii; 
d'Yroiro;  beyond  which.  Lake  Leman  widens  conslH 
ably.    The  llhone  enters  it  near  its  E.extremitv  hritf'" 


horns  facing  S.S.E.  lu  greatest  length  —a  curvm  iVr 
passing  through  its  centre  from  Geneva  at  its  W  ..1  ' 
mitv,  to  vaieneuve  at  its  E.-is  about  46m.'  but  aV*" 
Its  N.  shore,  the  distance  from  end  to  end  is  ^iifS  ^* 
while  along  its  S.  it  is  no  more  than  oboutttn,  i.' 
breadth  varies  iVom  1  to  9  m. ;  its  area  is  ettimatnl  af  .i  " 
240  tq.  m.  lU  greatest  depth,  near  MeiUer  e  fo«J}' 
its  E.  extremity,  is  iaid  to  bS  1,012  (MO  Fr.Ht  !  It.  i  "*! 
is  about  1,200  It.  above  that  of  the  Medlterranem  i 
Aug.,  when  Its  waters  are  the  highest.  Its  surface  is  nft„" 
4^  ft.  above  Its  level  in  March,  when  it  Is  lowest  u? 
divided,  in  common  parlance,  into  the  Great  and  I  iiii 
lake  ;  the  latter  is  more  exclusively  called  the  L»k»  i 
Geneva.  And  iixtniiils  from   that  Htu  fn*  »  ji....^^ol 

.  to  Point 
consider. 

Ing'  with  it  so  much  alluvial  soil,  that' MnVi'dcfihi: 
encroachments  are  continually  made  on  its  uniwr  ^i 
Port  Vallais,  now  l\  m.  distant,  was  formerfv  on^w 
margin  of  the  Iake,lhe  basin  of  which  Is  said  to  ha, 
originally  extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex  '  'fhe  Hhm 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  its  S  W  ««, 
mity,  where  Its  waters,  like  those  of  the  lalte  lt«»if 
are  extremely  clear,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour  clrcnm 
stances  which  have  been  .often,  adverted  to  bv  ii..,^' 
( See  ChiUe  Harold,  ill.  s.  68.  S.V^  Lake  Lein.in  rece  « 
upwards  of  forty  other  rivers ;  the  principal  of  whJh 
are,  the  Venoge,  from  the  N.,  and  the  Drause  on  th. 
side  of  Savoy.  It  seldom  freezes,  and  has  ne«r  b«.n 
known  to  be  entirely  froicn  over.  It  is  subject  in  » 
curious  phenomenon  called  the  tetchet.  This  consist,  in  » 
sudden  rise  of  its  waters,  generally  forlorSft  butiomp 
times  as  much  as  4  or  S  ft.,  followed  by  an  equally  mddpn 
fall ;  and  this  ascent  and  descent  goes  on  alternatelv 
sometimes  for  several  hours.»  llils  phenomenon  U 
most  common  in  summer,  and  In  stormy  weather '  it> 
cause  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascerialiu-d,  but  it  wiuM 
seem  to  depend  on  the  uneouai  pressure  of  the  atmo 
sphere  upon  dilTerent  parts  of  the  lake. 

I..ake  Leman  abounds  with  fine  flth.  Tti  bsnlii  in> 
greatly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  benu'v  and  lu^ 
limity.  Their  scenery  It  the  most  imposing  hX  lii  f 
extremity;  but  the  whole  of  the  S,  shore  c^lilbltj  areji 
boldness  and  grandeur.  The  N.  site-  e  is  ot  a  io(>i ;  .bn. 
racter;  it  is  adorned  with  a  «u.:  sssion  of  II  v  I'l', 
covorwl  with  vineyards  and  cultiviited  fields,  jni.  inter 
spersed  with  numerous  towns,  villnges,  and  habitations' 
Nyon,  Holle,  Murges,  Uuchy  (the  port  of  LauMnno) 
Vevay,  C'liireiit,  and  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  are  on  the  n' 
bank:  on  the  S.  or  Savoy  side,  are  Mdllerie;  RjpalnV 
the  place  of  retirement  of  Pope  Felix  V. ;  Thonotumi 
the  I'limpafina  liioitati  In  the  Genevese  territory  (the 
residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  INI6).  The  first  steam  reiicl 
ill  Switicrland,  the  William  Tell,  was  launchnl  on  the 
Lake  of  (ieneva  in  1823 :  in  1838,  there  were  four  steam 
boats  plying  on  it,  two  of  which  usually  went  daily  from 
one  extremity  to  the  otiier  and  hack  in  tight  hours  and  a 
half.  (Picol i  Ebeli  Cimnabich ;  Murray'i  Ihnd- 
book,  lie. ) 

GI':N»)A  (Ital.  (lennvit,  an.  Genua),  a  relebralfd 
niarlt.  city  of  N.  Italy,  <mce  the  cap.  of  an  liidep.  repiib., 
and  now  of  a  iiruv.  or  dlvislun  of  the  k.  «(  Sardinia. si 
the  head  of  the  (iulph  of  the  same  name,  ".Sm.  S.H 
Turin,  and  '.Mim.  N.W.  Leghorn  ;  Int.  AV  W  arx 
limg.  K"  52*  ft.V'  I'.  It  bad,  in  IKIM,  «  |io,i.  ,,r  li;,fia|,fx; 
elusive  of  the  garrison  (8,n(K(>  anil  the  incrrliant  (eaiiim, 


and  those   l>elongliig  to   the  royal  navy,  In  all  IT.Ol,  | 
making  its  total  poll,  II. ^'.'A?.     Genoa  Is  hi 
princlfiaily  on  the  K.  side  of  Its  port,  which  is  si'iniriri 
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cular,  the  cord  Udng  about  I  m.  in  length.  Ton  irl)isniif  I 
moles  (the  Molo  vereh'O  anil  Miilit  numv),  (iriijiTi  inii 
llie  sea  from  either  lUigle,  and  enclose  niid  pnjlMl ihc  I 
harhiiur.  The  land  on  which  the  city  Is  built  ri»i  ( 
ainphithealrt'wise  round  the  water's  ciIkc,  In  the  briclil  | 
uf  M*)  or  (HKI  ft.,  so  that  its  aspect  fTom  tlie  tia  is  |iarlKii.  I 
larly  graiul  and  lin|Mislng.  I  he  white  sliiio)'  hnuics finu  I 
striH'ls  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arcllvltv.  whlli'lheupiti  I 
part  is  thli  kly  studded  with  lictnclii-d  villas,  Urhlmlsll.  f 
the  A|iennliM'S  are  seen  lowering  »l  the  dislanre i,r. im.  I 
haps,  Id  or  12  m  ,  their  siinniiita  ilnring  a  iiarli>rilieirif  J 
covered  with  snow .  Genoa  Ims  a  tlonlilc  linriif  fnrtiiln  I 
tions.  Tlie  inner  one  encloses  nicrtly  the rllyiUcKn I 
till'  N.  and  F.  sides  of  the  port  ;  the  imicr  walls  eilmil 
from  either  angle  of  (lie  purt  hnik  lo  tlic  summit nlilir  I 
hills,  on  the  declivity  of  which  tlie  city  is  liuHl,  aiid  ift I 
H  or  liim  In  length.  The  old  or  K  imitlun  uniif  ri;l 
eonsisis  of  a  ialiyriiilh  of  excessively  iiiirriiw,  irmMl 
and  dark  sHeets,  their  breadth  iM'Inx  )i>°ii<'r<illy  iionvitl 
than  from  0  to  12  ft.  They  run  iH-twecn  a  siiiTciiiiw »( I 
lofty  houses,  A,  tl,  nnd  e\en  7  sliirles  high,  raih  il'ni| 
*  l.mift'-  '('*  '"<**  ''m  Sfii*i.(r.  Muirst  l H'i','('.,4 1  ujs-'I'l 
iwu't  I  V.I.,  t.tUK'r  lti.tii  V.^  luliiiuv* ,  ImiI  I,  Ktnvisll)  )rM." 
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and  very  handsome 
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h.  init  from  12  to  16  ft.  deep,  the  cornlcei  under  the  roof 
nf  which  sometimM  project  ao  far  aa  to  meet,  and  thereby 
•idude  all  daylight.  "  In  these  atreets  you  meet  with 
•Mt  numbers  of  mulea  and  some  a»ei,  carrying  all  sorts 
nf  articles,  bricks,  firewood,  *c.,  on  their  backs ;  for 
u'hceled  carriages  are  only  used  In  the  broad  streets, 
«hlch  are  rare,  except  In  the  suburbs.  The  streets  are 
nwed  with  broad  flags  of  lava,  which  are  laid  in  mortar, 
S  have  the  smoothness  and  durability  of  good  masonry. 
In  the  middle  of  this  pavement  there  it  a  pathway  laid 
iitli  bricks  set  on  edge,  about  2  or  8  ft.  broad,  and  a  little 
hlihcr  than  the  lava.  This  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
ill  mules,  the  lava  being  considered  too  smooth  to  afford 
t  wir  feet  a  sufficient  hold."  {Maclaren't  Note*  on 
france  and  Italy,  p.  4(i. )  The  streets,  narrow  and  steep 
;<  ihev  are,  are  very  clean,  cool,  and  quiet.  The  newer 
Mft  of  the  city,  which  stretches  along  the  N.  side  of  the 
r*  .  j,  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some  broad 
nd  very  handsome  streets,  in  particular  that  running 
frnm  the  Piaxxa  deUe  fonlane  to  the  Piaxxa  deWAcqua- 
rrrde  near  the  W.  gate,  and  Including  the  Strode  Nova  and 
VmiMi'ia.  the  Piazza  del  Vattato,  and  the  SlradaBalbi. 
The  last  of  these,  says  M.  SImond,  Is  entirely  formed  of 

'  .  -^  w^niwnttfttant  than  *li/\an  nf  UnmA    anil  nnafar 
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lulaces  more  magnificent  than  those  of  Rome,  and  neater 

EJthelr  interior.    Each  Is  built  round  a  court,  and  the 

"  ,  aiiartmeuts  are  on  the  third  floor,  for  the  benefit  of 

itlit  and  air.    The  roofs,  being  flat,  are  adorned  with 

.liruhs  and  trees,  as  myrtle,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon, 

landers,  &c.,  25  ft.  high,  growing  not  in  boxes  only, 

ml  in  the  open  ground  several  feet  deep,  brought  hither 

and  supliortcd  on  arches.    Fountains  play  among  these 

ariilifial  groves,  and  keep  up  their  verdure  and  shade 

,.' ,l„j  the  heat  of  summer.   In  Italy,  Genoa  has  acquired, 

and  deserves,  the  title  of  la  Stiperha.    It  exhibits  fewer 

rrmains  of  ancient  splendour  than  Venice,  but  more 

wtuai  wea't''  a"**  comfort.    "  Its  architecture  is  grand 

in  its  style,  and  admirable  in  its  materials.    Its  palaces 

are  numerous,  and  many  of  their  princely  gates  40  ft. 

hinh  wlfl>  marble  columns,  courts  paved  with  various 

mloiired  marbles  in  mosaic,  broad  staircases  all  of  marble, 

rooms  30  ft.  high  with  arched  ceilings,  adorned  with 

cilded  I'olumns,  large  mirrors,  superb  crystal  lustres, 

momic  Hoors,  the  roofs  panneled,  ami  the  pannels  filled 

'  ill,  cuioly  executed  frescoes  or  paintings  in  oil,  and  di- 

viilM  by  sculptured  figures.    Behind  are  orangeries.    I 

lited  four  or  five  of  these  palaces  ;  but  there  arc  mul- 

litudes"  (Maclaren'a  Notes,  ]>.i6.)  The  common  houses 

a  e  of  stone  plastered  with  stucco,  the  finer  of  marble. 

iif  its  palaces,  that  of  Dorla,  built  by  and  still   be- 

iiinirinn  to  the  illustrious  family  of  that  name,  is  the 

lirccst  and  finest:  it  opens  into  largo  gardens  which 

filend  along  tlie  shore  ;  but  It  it  said  not  to  bo  well 

Lot  and  to  lie  falling  Into  decay.    It  has  a  noble  colon- 

"ie  supporting  a  terrace  facing  the  gardens,  the  whole 

,1  white  marble :  its  interior  Is  very  riclily  (irnamented. 

The  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  both  made  this 

nalacc  tlieir  residence  during  their  stay  In  Genoa.     Ano- 

ther  I'alano  Duria  Is  now  a  residence  of  the  king  of 

There  arc  two  palaces  originally  belonging  to  the  Dn- 
niio  fMnliy.  That  on  the  Strada  Baibi  is  now  a  royal 
mansion ;  Us  front  Is  about  250  ft.  in  length ;  it  has  a 
court  rieh  In  architectural  cmlwllishmciits,  and  a  fa- 
inom'iiailery  100  ft.  long,  ornamented  with  frescoes,  and 
ronlaininK  a  curious  collwtlon  of  statues  and  sculptures 
jiirient  anil  miKlorn,  numerous  poftralts  of  the  Durazil, 
hiiiorlcal  iiaintiugs,  and  others  by  Carlo-Dolci,  Titian, 
Vandyrli,  A.  Durer,  Holbein,  &c.  In  another  room  is 
([ifckcf-d'n-uviv  of  Paul  Veronese,  "  Mary  Magdalen  at 
the  feet  of  our  Saviour."  The  other  l)urai/.o  palace  is 
ifiirceiy  less  rlrh  ;  Its  gallery  contains  some  line  works 
111  P  Veronese,  L.  anil  A.  ('araicl,  tiuercino,  Titian, 
liomenlehlno,  several  by  (iiildo,  HuIkmis,  Sic.  The  an- 
rli'nt  palaee  of  the  Doges  wai  almost  whollv  destroveil 
liylire  in  1777 1  but  the  mmlern  building,  on  Us  site,  Is  a 


iiw  structure,  and  roiitaliis  the  city  council-hall,  125  ft. 
hv  l.-i,  and  m  n.  high.  The  Serra,  Siilnolii,  llalbl,  llrlg- 
111*'  Carega,  Mari,  I'allavlelui,  Ac.  palaces  are  amongst 
tlif  must  remarkable  of  the  others.  Hut  if  the  palai-es 
ofdonoa  Im'  tuiwrlor  to  those  of  Home,  Its  rliurches 
arc  (lenerall)  inferior  i  though  some  of  them  would  lie 
bf,iiitiful.  if  less  nroflisely  ornamented.  That  of  the 
Anmmialtt.  foinided  In  the  l.lth  century,  is  the  finest, 
siui  rmilains  some  good  |>niutinKS.  'I'he  catheilral  or 
rhurrhiif  SI  I.ort'nui,  built  In  the  llth  century,  is  of 
(iLlhle  srehitccture  ;  its  exterior  hat  a  strange  nppear- 
aoicfrom  lulng  latiil  with  black  and  white  marble  111 
•lliMiate  iiiiri/ontal  tUlpes.  The  church  of  St.  fairii. 
thi  old  r.itlicdral,  is  very  .molent ;  that  of  SI.  Stefano  has 
jfammi"  Jlar-pleie,  the  joint  work  of  Itaphael  and  .lulin 
llimaiiii.  Tile  (liurcli  of  .SVirt  f'i7i>)iii)  Neri,  and  the 
rlupeliifthe  Carmelite  nuns,  are  Ixilti  greatly  ailinlriMl 
(iirllieireliiiiti'  style.  The  church  of  SuHru  Miiriit  Ciinn- 
snriois  «l<i)  a  structure  in  the  iM-tt  tiiste,  erecliMl  by  one 
odhr  princely  citltent  of  (lenua ;  whose  son,  In  the  llltli 
(fiilurj,  uhlteil  two  elevated  parts  of  the  liiwn  by  a 
bri.ljf,  the  I'miU-  di  Vaiignuno,  llK)  ft.  Ill  height,  and 


which  passes, "  with  three  giant  strides,  over  houiet  ti& 
stories  high  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  spring  of  the 
arches."  (Simond,  p.  588.)  There  are  said  to  be,  alto- 
gether, 32  par.  churchet,  and  69  convenU  and  monatteriet 
1  here  are  3  large  hospitals  richly  endowed ;  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  the  Albergo  di  PoveH,  it  a  large  quadran- 
gular edifice  immediately  N.  the  inner  city  walls.  In 
this  institution  I, .500  or  1,600  individuals,  orphans  and 
old  people,  are  provided  for ;  the  children  are  brought 
up  to  different  trades,  and  some  otherwise  educated  ;  at 
a  proper  age,  they  are  allowed  half  the  pioduoe  of  their 
labour,  with  which  they  In  part  provide  for  tbemielvet. 
The  establishment  Is  generally  well  conducted;  the 
building  Is  handsome,  spacious,  and  clean  ■-  It  contains 
numerout  busts  and  statues  of  its  beuufactort,  and  a 
"  Dead  Chritt,"  In  tUto  relievo,  by  Michael  Aogelo ;  pro- 
bably the  finest  niece  of  sculpture  In  Genoa.  Among  the 
other  chief  pul-lic  buildings,  are  the  exchange,  the  old 
bank  of  St.  George,  and  one  of  the  three  theatres,  —  that 
of  Carto  Felice,  recently  built.  The  opera  In  Genoa  U 
said  to  be  indifferent.  The  university  In  the  Strada 
Balbi  (founded  In  1H12)  Is  a  fine  edifice,  and  has  a  large 
library  and  boUnlc  garden;  but  It  is  not  otherwise 
remarkable.  Around  the  port  is  a  rampart,  afford- 
ing an  excellent  promenade.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
harbour  Is  the  Darsena,  a  double  basin  enclosed  by 
piers,  and  destined  for  a  refitting  dock;  adjoining  it  it 
the  arsenal. 

From  the  centre  of  the  city  several  quays  and  Jetties 
stretch  Into  the  port,  bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  old 
mole,  projecting  Into  the  sea  W.  by  S.  about  260  fathoms  j 
It  has  a  battery  near  Its  middle.  The  new  mole  on  the 
W.  or  opposite  side  of  the  port,  adjoins  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  suburb  of  S.  Fietro  d'Arena,  and  projects  from 
the  shore  E.S.E.  about  210  fathoms.  The  mole  heads 
bear  from  each  other  N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  the 
dlstimce  between  them,  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  being  about  3.50  fathoms.  A  conspicuous 
lighthouse  Is  ei-ected  without  the  jjort  on  Its  W.  tide, 
on  a  high  rock  at  the  extremity  ofa  point  of  land  con- 
tiguous to  the  bottom  of  the  new  mole.  There  it 
no  dilficulty  In  entering  the  harbour ;  the  ground  It 
clean,  and  there  It  plenty  of  water,  particularly  on 
the  side  next  the  new  mole;  care,  however,  mutt 
be  taken,  in  coming  from  the  W.,  to  give  the  light- 
house point  a  good  offing.  Moderate  lited  merchant- 
men commonly  anchor  inside  the  old  mole,  contlguout 
to  the  portu-Jratico,  or  bonded  warehoutet.  Men-of- 
war,  and  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  may  anchor 
inside  the  new  mole,  but  they  must  not  come  too  near 
the  shore.  Ships  sometimes  anchor  without  the  harbour, 
in  from  10  to  25  fathoms,  the  lighthouse  bearing  N. 
i  W.,  distant  2  or  3  m.  The  S.W.  winds  occasion  a 
heavv  swell,  but  the  bottom  It  clay,  and  holds  well. 
Public  fountains  are  few  In  Genoa,  but  the  city  it  well 
supplied  with  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  Irom  the 
little  river  lllsagno  immediately  E.  of  the  outer  walls. 
The  atniosiiliere  is  pure ;  and  the  climate  of  the  city 
and  Its  neighbourhood  is  healthy,  and  appeart  to  be  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  the  rearing  of  lukwormt. 

Genoa  is  the  entrep6t  of  a  large  extent  of  country; 
and  her  commerce,  though  inferior  to  what  It  once  was, 
is  very  considerable,  and  hat  latterly  been  increasing. 
She  is  a  free  port ;  that  Is,  a  port  where  goods  may  be 
warehoused,  and  exported,  free  of  duty.  The  exports 
consist  iiarily  of  the  raw  products  of  the  adjacent 
country,  such  at  olive  oil  (an  article  of  great  value  and 
Importance),  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  steel,  argol,  &c, ; 
partly  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  Tmlustry, 
such  as  silks,  diunasks,  and  velvets  (for  the  production 
of  which  she  has  long  lieen  famous) ;  thrown  silk,  paper, 
soap,  works  In  inarlile,  alabaster,  coral,  &c. ;  the  printed 
cottons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  other  products  of  that 
country,  ami  the  W.  parts  of  Lombardy,  Intended  for 
the  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant ;  and  partly  of  various 


foreign  priMlucts  brought  by  sea,  and  placed  in  porta 
fratico.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cottim  and 
woiilleii  stuffs ;  cotton  wool,  mostly  from  Egypt ;  corn 
from  the  Hlaek  Sea,  Sicily,  and  Harbary :  sugar,  salted 
fish,  spices,  ciiffi'e.cochineal.  Indigo,  hides,  iron, and  naval 
stores  from  the  Haltic  ;  hardware  and  tin  jilatct  from 
England;  wool,  tolwcco,  lead  (principally  from  Spain), 
wax,  *c.  Corn,  barilla,  Ciaiilixili  oil.  cotton,  vallonea, 
sponge,  galls,  ami  other  priHiucts  of  the  countries  «<!- 
joining  the  lllack  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant,  *c.,  may  in 
general  !«•  hail  Iwre,  though  nol  in  so  great  abundance  at 
at  Leghorn.  The  various  duties  and  custom-house  feet 
fiirinerly  charged  nii  the  transit  of  goods  through  (lenoa 
and  the  Sardinian  territories  have  recently  lieen  abo- 
IIsIiihI.  This  will  have  a  very  beneficial  liilluenee  on  the 
Iraile  of  this  port,  particularly  at  regards  the  Impoita- 
lliHi  of  raw  cottdii  for  Swil/.erland  ami  Milan,  as  well 
as  of  the  iliffcrent  descriptions  of  colonial  iirmluce. 

The  bank  of  St.  <ieorgi>,in  Cienim,  was  tlie  oldest  bank 

of  circulation  In  Europe,  havhig  lieen  founde<l  In  1407. 

It  uas  cMiiiluctiHl  liy  a  company  ol  sharrholdert ;  and 

having  gradually  advanced  ininicnsc  sums  to  the  gorcrn- 
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nent,  •  large  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  was 
■itlgned  to  it  in  pBvroent  of  tiie  interest.  On  the  inva- 
sion of  Genoa  by  the  Austrians.  in  1746,  a  part  of  the 
treasure  of  the  banli  was  carried  off.  FInaliy,  on  the 
union  of  Genoa  with  France,  the  Imnic  was  suppressed  ; 
the  goTemment  of  France  liecoming  responsible  for  an 
annual  dividend  of.3,400,000  Genoese  livres  payable  to  its 
creditors. 

Genoa  is  the  residence  of  a  general-comniandant,  and  an 
archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  judicial  court 
for  the  prov.,  an  admiralty-council,  and  a  tribunal  and 
chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  a  royal  collage ;  a  naval 
■chool,  the  flrst  established  in  Italy  :  an  excellent  deaf 
and  dumb  establishment;  a  public  library,  with  SO.OOO 
vols,  and  1,000  M SS.  (Diet.  Gtog.) ;  several  learned  so- 
cieties, and  various  schools  ;  though  education  is  said  not 
to  be  very  generally  diflVised.  House  rent  is  cheap,  and  pro. 
visions  good  I  beggars  are  fewer  than  in  many  other  large 
Italian  cities ;  the  tone  of  society  is  said  to  l>e  agreeable ; 
and  Genoa,  with  a  few  drawbacks,  is  considered  by  most 
travellers  a  desirable  place  of  residence.  Most  ladies 
wear  the  mantilla,  a  piece  of  thin  white  muslin,  or  gauze, 
which  covers  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  comes  down 
to  the  waist.  This  piece  of  costume  is  also  in  common 
use  at  Leghorn,  and  Civita  Vccchia. 

Genoa  is  of  great  antiquity.  After  a  variety  o£  vicis- 
situdes she  became,  in  the  llth  century,  the  cap.  of  an 
independent  republican  state ;  and  was  early  distin- 
guished  by  the  extent  of  her  commerce,  and  by  her  sot- 
tiements  and  dependencies  in  various  parts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean and  of  the  Blocli  Sea.  Their  conflicting 
pretensions  and  interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  long- 
continued  contests  with  the  rival  republics  of  Pisa  and 
Venice.  The  struggle  with  the  latter,  from  1376  to 
1382,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  Italian  annals 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Genoese  having  defeated  the 
Venetians  at  Poia,  penetrated  to  the  lagoons  which  sur- 
round Venice,  and  tonli  Chiozza.  Had  they  immediately 
followed  up  this  success,  the  ))robabiilty  is  that  they 
would  have  taken  Venice  ;  but  having  procrastinated,  the 
Venetians  recovered  from  the  consternation  into  wliich 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  the  Genoese  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  retire,  llie  ascendancy  of  Venice  dates 
from  this  epoch.  {Koch,  Tabt.'audei  Itfvoluliom,  i.  '263.) 

The  government  of  Genoa  was  long  the  most  turbulent 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  the  city  was  agitated  by  con- 
tinual contests  between  the  nobility  and  the  citizens,  iind 
between  different  sections  of  the  nubility.  The  mischiers 
arising  from  these  struggles  were  such,  that  to  escape 
from  them,  the  citizens  nut  unfreqiicntly  called  in  the  aldof 
foreigners ;  and  placcti  tliemsclves,  at  <lifferont  periods, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  the  Marquis  of  Miintrerrat, 
and  the  dukes  of  Milan.  Indeed,  fi  om  U'U  down  to  I32S, 
Genoa  was  regarded  as  a  dependency  of  tliu  latter.  In 
the  latter  year,  however,  it  reruviired  its  indnjiendence ; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  subje<'te<l  to  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  But  the  republic  continued  to  be 
agitated  by  internal  dissensions  down  to  1.^70.  At  that 
period  further  modifications  were  m.tde  in  the  consti- 
tution, artt-r  which  It  enjoyed  a  lenjithcncd  period  of 
tranquillity.  (A  very  full  account  of  the  revolutions  of 
Genoa  is  given  in  the  Modern  Universal  IliMlury,  xxvili. 
3A3— ASS.  ;  see  also  Sitmondi,  Mpubliqun  Jtulientifi, 
patiim.) 

The  conqiiest  of  Constantinople,  ami  of  the  countries 
round  the  Ulack  .Sea  by  the  Turks,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  l<y  the  Cape  nf  (iciod  Hope,  proved 
diestructlve  of  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  Genoa.  She 
was,  also,  successively  stripiied  of  all  her  foreign  pos 
sessions.  Corsica,  the  last  of  her  deiMMulcncles,  revnited 
in  173(1,  and  was  ceded  to  France  in  nDH.  In  1707  (ienii 
was  taken  by  the  French.  After  the  downfall  <if  > 
poleon,  the  congress  of  Vienna.  In  tHLV  aavlgneil  (jcii'm 
and  the  adjacent  lerritiiry  to  the  khig  of  Sardinia, of  » lioao 
dominions  they  now  form  a  part. 

GKOKGIA  (Per*.  (iurdJiilMt,  Russ.  (Irusia,  nn. 
Iberia),  n  country  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  the  centre 
of  a  monarchy  of  sr)rae  extent,  Init  now  a  giivernment 
of  the  Kussian  empire.  It  iKVuplei  a  courlderahle 
portion  of  the  iilhniui,  between  the  lll.ick  Sea  and 
Caspian;  extending  fVom  lat.  4ll'>  tn  4'/^  ;i(l'  N..  ami 
long.  43*^  W  tc  4(i"  NC  K. :  separated  on  the  N.  by  the 
ceiilrni  chain  of  (he  ('aucasiis  from  Cireas.^ia  ;  P..  by 
the  Alatan  and  Kurak,  two  tributarlei  of  the  Kur.  from 
Hkehiii  and  Ciillstan ;  .S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Kap.ni 
mountains  from  Armenia;  and  W.  from  lineritla,  l>y  « 
iraoHVi  rse  Caucasian  range.  Thus  siirronndeil  on  thr<H- 
sides  by  mountain  ranges,  Ceorgla  t*  In  a  great  measure 
shut  out  from  cointnnnle.itlon  with  the  nelKlibouring 
<-ountri«s,  there  lieing  liut  one  p.iM  either  ai'rii>.H  the 
Caucasus  Into  (Mrciissia,  or  ,urii»«  the  \V.  rauui'  into 
Imerltia.  (See  C»i'ias(ih,  pp.  .n;?,  Wis.)  Tlie  length 
of  tieorgla  N.W.  to  .S.K.,  ineasunil  nn  the  Im'sI  maps,  it 
■boot  \i!>  m. ,  Us  average  liri'aillli  Irnni  HHi  to  llil  m. 
The  area  has  In-<-ii  estimated  :\l  alioul  IH.oiki  m.  m., 
and  the  pup.  at  lM-twe<'ti  ;((jo.0o<i  and  ^WV"" 

The    turfacu    Is   mostly  niountalnims,  cunsidlug  of 


table-lands  and  terraces,  forming  a  portion  of  tlia  a 
and  more  gradual  slope  of  the  Caucasus.    The  conm, 
however,  slopes  from  the  S.  and  W.,  as  well  =•  .l'' 
N.,to  the  centre  and  S.E.,  which  are  occupied  ?fv  It' 
valley  of  the  Kur,  an  uijdulating  plain  of  conslderaije 
extent   and   great   fertility.      Between   the  moiinwn 
ranges  there  are  also  numerous  fertile  valleys  coteS 
with  Hue  forests,  dense  underwood,  and  rich  pastura 
watered  by  an  abundance  of  rivulets.     All  the  riv 
have  more  or  less  an  E.  course.    The  rrinciml  \l,u' 
Kur,  or  Mthwari  (an.  Cynu).    This  riier  rises  .„  Ih 
range  of  Ararat,  a  little  N.W.  of  Kars.    ItrunsMfi  ! 
N.,  and  afterwards  N.E.  to  about  lat.  42°  N.,  and  Inn 
44"  E.;  f^om  which  point  its  course  is  generally  S^' 
to  its  mouth,  on  tiie  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian    ft  i,  i ' 
many  places  of  considerable  breadth,  and  sometim 
several  fathoms  deep ;  but  its  great  rapidity  moJni, 
Its  being  of  much,  if  any,  service  f^ir  navigation  ■  a  „i 
only  rafts  are  used  upon  it.    Its  principal  afflupnri  ..„ 
the    Aragwi   from  tlie   N.,    which   unites   with  It  ,? 
Mtskethi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Georgia,  and  unrtnuki 
edly  the  At/Miix»  of  Strabo,  about  10  m.  N.W.  Timi' 
and  the  Aras  (an.  Araxes)  from  the  S.,  which  Joins  ii 
not  far  above  its  mouth,  where  its  course  dellects  ,onih 
ward.  Tillls,  the  cap.  of  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  Kur 

The  climate  of  Ceorgla  of  course  varies  greativ  »(■ 
cording  to  elevation ;  It  is,  however,  generally  hea'ltl,.' 
and  temperate,  being  much  warmer  than  that  of  c  7 
cassia,  or  the  other  countries  on  the  N.  slopo  of  tlv- 
Caucasus.  The  winter,  which  commences  in  Der 
usually  ends  with  Jan.  The  temperature  at  Tellis  lUir' 
ing  that  season,  is  said  not  to  descend  lower  than  abnni 
40°  Fahr. ;  and  in  the  summer  the  air  is  exci.s!ivi.i» 
sultry,  the  average  temperature  at  the  end  of  July  iiuo 
having  been,  at  3  r.  m.,  79°,  and  at  10  p.  m.,  74°  VahV' 
(Miss.  Kesearchcs,  p.  124.)  The  soil  is  very  fertile'  and 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  the  chief  eni 
pToymcnts  of  the  inhab.  Wheat,  rice,  barley  oais' 
maize,  millet,  the  holcus  sorghum  and  A.  bicolor,  lentil*' 
madder,  licinp,  and  flax,  are  the  most  generally  culilvatfii 
articles  ;  cotton  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  Is  also  cul 
tlvated. 

Georgia  is  noted  for  the  cxccilcnre  of  its  meloni 
and  pomegran.-ites ;  and  many  other  kinds  nf  line  fruiti 
grow  wild.  Vineyards  are  very  widely  diffuied,  and  tli« 
production  of  wine  Is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
employment.  It  is  strontt,  and  fnll-hodied,  with  more 
bouquet  than  Port  or  Madeira ;  but  from  having  generallt 
little  care  Iwstowed  on  its  manulacturc.  It  keeps  hai||. ' 
aud  casks  and  bottles  being  for  the  most  part  unknown' 
It  is  kept  in  buffido-skins,  smeared  inside  with  nanhtha! 
which  not  only  gives  It  a  disagreeable  taste,  but  ilispoicj 
it  to  acidity.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbaiks,  and 
its  extensive  consumption  in  the  country,  consldcrahle 
quantities  are  imported.  Mr.  Wilbraham  says,  that 
"  the  Georgians  have  the  rejiutatinn  of  beiiig  the 
greatest  drinkers  In  the  world :  the  daily  alliwancp 
without  which  the  labourer  will  not  work,  is  four  iKjiilei 
a.id  the  higher  classes  generally  exceed  this  quantity  ■  en 
graixl  occasions  the  consumption  is  incredible."  ( Trmli 
in  the  Caucntu;  Georgia,  «c.,  p.  \'J%)  According  lu 
Smith  and  Uwight,  "  the  ordinary  ration  of  an  inhab.  o( 
Tillls,  from  the  mechanic  to  the  prince,  is  said  to  ben 
tank,  measuring  between  five  and  six  bottles  of  Bor- 
deaux !  The  best  wine  costs  but  aliout  lour  rents  llin 
l>ottle,  while  the  common  is  less  than  a  cent."  Tliirauiti. 
plie<l  oppressions  to  which  the  Inhah.  have  been  Ion; 
suhjected,  and  the  fertility  of  the  toll,  have  Kunrfarin 
extinguish  all  industry.  The  |icasant  thIiikA  (inly  of 
growing  corn  enough  for  the  support  of  himielfanj 
family,  and  a  small  surplus  to  cxctiange  ut  the  nrari'<l 
town  for  other  articles  of  prime  necessity.  The  iildimii 
Ml  iiKc  Is  Ml  heavy  as  to  require  six  or  ciiiht  bulfaluo  fnr 
Its  drauglit,  and  often  double  the  mimber  are  mM;  the 
harrow  is  nothing  more  than  a  felled  tree;  nndaftrui 
quantity  of  the  iiriMhiee  is  wasted  owing  In  the  nirn  Islnii 
trod(h'n  out  by  Duffal(H-i.  Domestic  animals  of  all  Itlndi 
are  reared  ;  the  liorsrt  and  horneil  cattle  I'qtial  llie  Irsi 
Kuropean  breeds  In  size  ajiil  l>eauly  ;  and  thi'  Innglailnl 
sheep  afford  excellent  wo<d.  (iaine,  inrluilluk'  the  i{,f. 
antelope,  wild  lioar,  hares,  wild  gnats,  phe.Kinl.  |ar. 
Irhlge,  \i\,  is  very  abundant :  liears.  fnxe*,  \iMifm, 
Jackals,  lynxes,  and  it  is  said  leopards,  are  euinninn  ilir 
forests  consist  of  oak,  iieecli,  elm,  ash,  lindi'ii,  himibnim. 
chesnut,  walnut,  and  many  other  trees  ((iininun  in 
Kurope  ;  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  use.  The  uiiirril 
products  of  the  country,  though  nearly  nnesiibirni  m  \ 
iN'lleved  to  be  various ;  Iron  Is  plentiful  nn  tlMlliiiihutllK  j 
('aucasiis,  and  coal,  iiaphllia,  .Vi .,  are  nut  hIiIi.  Tbi  | 
liouset  nf  the  peasantry,  even  III  llie  iiinsi  <  Itiliiitl  parli, 
are  nnlliing  Miore  than  slight  wooden  frames,  wiibtal'i  I 
made  of  bundles  of  osiers  covered  ovi'r  with  a  iniMurr  | 
of  clay  and  covtilnng,  and  a  ronf  of  rush.  "  A  riKim> 
ft.  long  and  Jit  linmil.  whiTe  the  light  i mnei  in  at  Ih' 
dour;  a  tloor  upon  whieli  they  dry  inadihr  lUid  ciiIIih). 
.1  Utile  hole  In  the  niidille  of  the  aparlinenl,  uliin-i^- 
fire  Is  placed,  above  wliicli  Is  u  cupper  cauliltuu  ilUuh.il 
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t  1  chain,  and  enveloped  with  a  thick  tmoke,  which 
„..i<i>8  cither  by  the  celling  or  the  door,  i>  a  picture  ot 
fj^  Sfterlor  of  tficBe  dwellings."  (  MaltcBrun. )  In  the 
h  iises  even  of  the  nobility,  the  walls  are  sometimes 
h^  It  only  of  trunks  of  trees  cemented  with  mortar, 

ni  the  mrnlture  consists  of  a  very  few  articles.    The 

Mil  except  thnt  across  the  Caucasus  to  Tiflls,  which 

!,«  been  Improved  by  the  Russians,  are  In  a  wretched 

,.11.    The  vehicles  In  use  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and 


llfnimmodlties,  except  straw  or  timber,  arc  transported 
"' .  horses,  mules,  asses,  or  camels.  The  Inhab.  never 
K  except  on  horseback.  Coarse  woollen,  cotton,  and 
Ilk  fabrics,  leather,  shagreen,  and  a  few  other  articles,. 
p  manufactured  ;  the  arms  made  at  Tiflls  have  some 
imitation ;  but  most  of  the  other  goods  are  very  in- 
l!Lr  and  only  enter  Into  home  consumption. 

neo'riila  composes  one  of  the  five  Trans-Caucasian 
miprnments  of  Hussia.    Their  government  is  wholly 
ilitary  •  and  how  little  soever  it  may  square  with  our 
ntiMis  of  what  a  government  should  be,  it  is  not  ill. 
fitted  for  the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  and  there 
Jlmiot  be  a  question  that  Its  establishment  has  been 
ZL  advantageous  to  the  population. 
The  Georgian  ladles  have  usually  oval    faces,  fair 
-nlcxlons,   and  black   hair;    and  though    not   ge- 
n«illT  reckoned  handsome  by  Europeans,  they  have 
f".  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  beauty  in  the 
ijif  the  men  are  also  well  formed,  and  handsome. 
(Sfe  fli'f.  p.  183-)    This-  superiority  in  the  physical  form 
of  the  Georgians,  and  other  contiguous  Caucasian  tribes, 
judthe  low  state  of  civilisation  that  has  always  prevailed 
monnst  them,  explains  the  apparently  unaccountable 
Set  Uiat  these  countries  have  been,  from  the  remotest 
inti'qiiity  down  to  our  times,  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
ilive-trade.    Latterly  the  harems  of  the  rich  Mussul- 
mans of  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.,  have  l)ccn  wliolly  or  princi- 
'  II,.  tunplied  by  female  slaves  brought  from  Georgia, 
Clrcassia,  and  the  adjoining  i>rovinct'8 ;  and  they  also 
fiinilslicd  male  slaves  to  suiiply  the  Mameluke  corps  of 
f.mpt  and  various  otlier  bodies  with  recruits.   In  modem 
timrs  the  Georgians  have  been  divided,  with  the  ex- 
otnllon  of  a  few  free  commoners.  Into  tho  two  great 
(lasses  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals  or  slaves.    I're- 
tlously  to  the  Russi.in  conquest,  tlio  latter  were  the  ab- 
solute property  of  their  lords,  who,  besides  employing 
them  in  all  manner  of  manual  and  lal>orious  occupations, 
dpriied  a  considerable  part  of  their  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  I    Indeed,  the  daughters  of 
ihenoblps  not  unfrequcntly  shared  the  same  fate,  being 
sarrilced  to  the  necessities  or  ambition  of  their  unna- 
tural parents !    Tournijort,  ii.  303.;    Missionary  Re- 
ttarckcs,  p-  IM.) 

The  Itiisslans  have  put  an  end  to  this  traflic  ;  and  they 
hate  also  deprived  the  nobles  of  the  power  capltiilly  to 
liimlsh  their  vassals,  and  set  limits  to  their  demands 
iipon  them  fur  labour  and  other  services.  There  can- 
not thorefiire  lie,  and  there  Is  not,  a  doubt  witli  any 
indiiidual  acquainted  witli  the  rircumstauccs,  that  the 
HiiHian  conquest  lias  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Ijiilli  of  the  Georgian  people.  We  lielieve,  liowevor,  that 
llie  Kussians  arc  quite  as  much  disliked  liy  the  nobles  of 
I'irorgia  as  by  those  of  Clrcassia  ;  and  tliose  travellers 
nbo  live  with  them,  and  credit  their  stories,  will  be  amply 
supplied  with  tales  of  llussian  barbarity  and  atrocity. 

With  a  settled  stale  of  affairs,  Tlllis  miglit  again 
hetumo,  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  a  thoroughfare 
fur  the  overland  commerce  between  Asia  and  Kurope. 
The  (ieorgians  belong  to  the  (ircek  church,  and  sinct; 
biTomliiR  iiihjpct  to  Kussla,  hove  been  subordinate  in 
Kcletiastieal  matters  to  a  Hussian  archbishop  at  TiHis. 
«hi)  h««  three  suffragans  S.  of  the  Caucasus.  The  clergy 
m  pcnerally  very  igniirant.  A  liigii  school  in  the  c;ip. 
hihvn  recently  erected  into  a  gyninasiuni ;  nnd  in  0(l- 
ditlon  to  it,  there  are  a  few  small  schools,  in  wliich,  how- 
eirr,  very  little  Is  taugiit.  No  serf  Is,  or  at  least  useil  to 
be,  iiiitriicleii  in  rending,  but  all  the  nobility  are  more  or 
los)  cdiicatwl ;  the  females  of  this  class  teach  each  other, 
and  are  commonly  iR'ttcr  infcirmwl  tlinn  the  males.  The 
(inir^an  language  Is  peculiar,  illfTering  widely  from 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  surniundiug  nations. 

(ieorgia  »»»  ainiexeil  to  the  Konian  empire  by  I'onipey 
the  (ireat,  anno  M  ii.r.  During  the  )Uh  and  7th  centuries 
itsai  loHK  a  theatre  of  contest  lM'twe<'n  the  K.  emi)lre 
iml  the  Persians.  In  the  Htli  century  a  prince  of  tlio 
Jrtiih  fanilly  of  the  llaiiratldes  established  the  last 
fiearitlan mduanhy, which  coutliuied  in  his  line  down  to 
the  roinmemeineiit  of  the  present  century.  I'lie  last 
prtuoe,  George  XI.,  before  his  ileiith  in  IVM,  placed 
I  (inircla under  the  proti-ction  of  Kussla  ;  anil  in  IN(I2,  it 
»af  liunr|Hirateil  with  the  llussian  empire.  (  Tonmrtiirt ; 
Klapriilh ;  iyithinhiwi  ,■  l.tllcri  from  the  I'lweasus  ; 
I  Smilhanil Diriiilii ;  Mi.iiiKmiiy  Ili'Si-iirchis.) 

r.EOIIGI.A,  line  of  the  V.  States  i<\  N,  America,  and, 
«ilhthoi'\ce|itl(inof  I'liiridn,  the  must  S.  territory  in  the 
rnlnii;  between  lat.,'l(l^  Wand  Hi"  N.,  and  long.  H|Onnd 
M-WW.;  having  N.  Tennessee  anil  n  small  |)orll(in  of 
N.Cirolin* ;  N.K,  and  U.,  S.  Carolina  and  the  Atlunlic ; 
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8.  Florida ;  and  W.  Alabama.  .  Length,  N.  to  S.,  300  m. ; 
breadth  variable.  Area,f)8,0008q.m.  Fop.(1838)C«I,702,of 
which  393,190  were  whites,  and  2(;8,.512  coloured.  Along  the 
coast  lies  a  range  of  low,  flat,  sandy  islands.  The  mainland 
for  about  .W  m.  towards  the  interior  is  perfectly  level ;  and, 
for  several  miles  from  the  shore,  consists  of  a  salt  marsh  of 
recent  alluvion ;  the  whole  of  the  flat  country  Is  intersected 
by  swamps,  which  are  estimated  to  constitute  1-lOth  part 
of  the  whole  state.  Beyond  the  swamps  which  line  the 
coast  occurs  an  extensive  range  of  pine  barrens,  similar 
to  those  of  S.  Carolina.  The  Okeflnoke  swamp,  .50  m.  long 
by  30  broad,  lies  .it  some  distance  inland,  upon  the  borders 
of,  and  partly  within,  Florida.  Tills  swamp  Is  regularly 
inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  low  country  there  is  a  barren  sandy  tract  of  rather 

f;reater  elevation,  which  extends  N.  as  far  as  the  river 
alls,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  dividing  the  upper  fro.  a 
the  lower  country.  Farther  N .  the  surface  becomes  gra- 
dually more  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  state  comprises  some  of  the  most  8.  ridges  of  the 
Appalachian  mountain  chain,  whic^  here  rise  to  about 
1,500  tt.  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  only 
three  harbours  on  the  coast  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
exceeding  100  tons  burden,  vii.  those  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Savanna,  Atalamaha,  and  St.  Mary's. 
The  first  of  theso  is  navigable  by  large  ships  as  far  as  the 
city  of  Savannah,  17  m.  from  its  mouth.  Three  of  llio 
principal  rivers  form  tho  boundaries  between  Georgia 
and  the  adjoining  states.  The  Savannah  rises  in  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  running 
along  the  N.E.  border  of  the  state,  separates  't  from  S. 
Carolina.  The  Chattahoochee  has  its  source  near  that 
of  the  Savannah,  runs  chiefly  S.,  and  forms  for  a  consi. 
derable  distance  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. At  tlie  S.W.  angle  of  the  state  it  unites  witii  the 
Flint,  and,  on  Its  entrance  into  Florida,  is  called  the  Ap- 
palacbicola.  On  the  S.  the  St.  Mary's,  with  a  tortuous 
course  of  110  m.,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  state  for 
about  80  m.  The  Atalamaha,  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
several  streams  which  traverse  the  centre  of  the  state, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  about  280  m. 

Soil,  for  the  most  part,  very  productive.  In  the  low 
country  and  the  islands,  it  consists  of  a  light  grey  sand, 
gradually  becoming  darker  and  more  gravelly  towards 
the  interior;  fartlicr  N.  it  is  a  black  loam  mixed  with 
red  earth,  called  the  mulatto  soil ;  this  is  succeeded  in 
the  more  remote  districts  by  a  rich  black  mould  of  great 
fertility.  As  the  elevation  of  the  N.  part  of  the  state  is 
estimated  at  from  1,200  to  1,D00  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
islands  on  the  coast,  a  difference  of  more  than  7  degrees 
Is  estimated  to  exist  lietween  the  mean  temp,  of  the  two 
extreme  points.  The  N.  parts  are  very  healthy,  the 
winters  mild ;  frost  and  mow  frequently  occur,  but  are 
not  severe  or  of  long  continuance.  In  the  low  country 
the  usual  tropical  diseases  are  prevalent.  Hurricanes 
and  tliunder  storms  frequently  occur  In  the  autumn,  at 
which  season  the  cultivators  with  their  families  generally 
remove  either  to  the  islands,  or  the  most  N.  districts  of 
the  state.  In  the  low  region  the  thermometer  usually 
riuiges  during  the  summer  from  71!°  to  90°  (Fahr.) ;  but 
it  has  been  known  to  stand  as  high  as  102°  (Fahr.), 

I'rinclpal  agricultural  products,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
other  Uuroncun  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  the  sugar-cane, 
indigo,  and  rice.  The  coast  islands  were  formerly 
covered  with  extensive  pine  barrens  ;  but  they  now  yield 
large  quantities  of  sen.island  cotlon,  which  is  not  only 
far  superior  to  tliat  grown  on  the  mainland,  but  is,  in 
fact,  superior  to,  ami  letches  a  higher  price  than,  any 
other  description  of  cotton  to  be  found  in  the  market. 
(.SVr  Caholina,  S.)  Wheat  and  other  corn  are  grown 
chiefly  In  the  central  parts  alimg  the  bottoms  of  tho 
rivers,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  iiills  nearly  to  their 
suinmits.  The  proportion  of  productive  land  is  much 
greater  in  the  hilly  country  than  In  the  plains.  Tlio 
tops  of  tho  bills  are  mostly  crowned  with  forests,  com- 
iiosed  clileBy  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak,  ash,  cypress, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  mulborrv,  and  cedar  trees.  Bears 
and  deer  Inhabit  the  forests ;  alflgntors  infest  the  swamps 
and  moutiis  of  tliv  rivers ;  lioney  bees  are  very  numerous 
in  the  S. 

<J(dd  has  been  loiind  in  considerable  quantities  In  tlie 
N.  part  of  tlie  slate  ;  iron  and  copper  exist  In  difTerent 
parts ;  and  tliere  are  several  valuable  mineral  springs  : 
good  inillstone  is  met  with  in  Ihu  central  districts.  '1  ho 
total  value  of  the  gold  transmitted  to  the  U.  H.  mint  at 
Fhiladelphia,  from  the  mines  of  (ieorgia,  amounted, 
down  to  1N3S  inclusive,  to  l,T!m,900  didlars ;  but  the 
supply  seems  to  be  declining,  and  only  Mfi.OOO  dollars 
wen-  furnished  ilnring  tlie  mst-mentloned  year,  being 
less  lli;in  bail  been  sent  In  any  of  the  preceding  years. 

Ciittiin  is  till'  great  staple  ;  and  It,  and  tobacco,  Indlgn, 
canes,  limlier,  deer  skins,  and  mnlte,  form  the  chief 
exports  ;  the  sngar-caiie  has  hitherto  been  cultivated 
iniisily  tor  home  eonsuiniitiiin  only.  From  the  distance 
lietween  llie  N.  |>art  of  Georgia  and  its  ports,  and  tho 
dlllirulty  of  coininimicallon  by  water,  the  corn  and 
other  produce  of  the  interior  have  a  very  limited  outlet. 
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The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  mannfactured  goods, 
E.  India  produce,  wines  from  the  S.  of  Europe ;  butter, 
cheese,  fish,  &c.  Irom  the  N.  states ;  and  slaves,  espe- 
cially from  Virginia.  The  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  year  ending  30th  of  Sept.,  1838,  was  8,803,839  doll., 
and  that  of  the  imoorts  in  the  same  year  only  776,068 
doll.  In  1837  the  state  contained  20  banks,  and  2 
branch  banks,  with  an  estimated  capital  of  about  , 
11,790,A73  dolls.  The  state  is  divided  into  76  counties : 
Miliedgeville,  near  the  centre,  is  the  cap. ;  Savannah, 
Augusta,  Washington,  and  St.  Mary's,  are  the  other 
chief  towns. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  called  Franklin's  College, 
at  Athens,  was  founded  in  1788-89.  It  was  intended  to 
embrace  the  wliole  system  of  public  education  in  the 
state,  including  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in 
each  county;  but  this  project  has  never  been  accom- 
plished. It  was  re-organised  in  1802,  and  possesses  two 
edifices,  a  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a 
cabipet  of  minerals,  a  good  library,  and  a  botanic  gar- 
den. Number  of  students  in  1839,  127.  There  is  a 
medical  college  at  Augusta.  The  state  has  a  school 
fund,  and  there  are  numerous  and  flourishing  academies 
in  .Savannah,  Augusta,  and  the  other  chief  towns. 
Several  manual-labour  schools  have  been  successfully 
established  in  different  parts.  A  railroad  200  m.  in 
length,  between  Savannah  and  Macon,  is  in  course  of 
construction.  A  canal  16  m.  in  length,  from  Savannah 
to  the  Ogeechee  river,  was  completed  in  1829  ;  another, 
12  ra.  in  length,  between  Brunswick  and  the  Atalamaha, 
is  in  active  progress.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
sen.ite  of  93  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
207  members,  chosen  by  aU  the  citizens  and  inhab.  of 
the  state  of  full  age  who  have  resided  in  it  for  the  year 
preceding  the  election,  and  paid  taxes.  The  governor 
IS  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  office  for  2  years  ;  the 
senators  and  representatives  are  chosen  annually.  For 
the  administration  of  justice  the  state  is  dividied  into 
10  circuits,  each  of  which  has  a  superior  court,  and  a 
judge  elected  by  the  legislature,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
2,100  doll.  There  is  an  inferior  court  in  each  county,  pre- 
sided over  by  five  justices,  chosen  by  the  people  every 
four  years ;  the  justices  have  no  salary.  There  are 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  Savannah  and  at 
Augusta.  The  militia  of  the  state  comprises  12  divi- 
sions, having,  in  1H38,  a  total  number  of  47,006  men. 
In  1839,  33  periodical  publications  were  regularly  issued 
in  the  state. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  present  U.  8. 
founded  by  the  British.  It  was  first  colonised  by  them 
in  1733,  in  which  year  the  city  of  Savannah  was  com- 
menced by  General  Oglethorpe.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  early  period  of  its  settlement  from  the  incursions  of 
the  savages,  and  it  w.is  not  until  183.'>  that  the  Cher- 
rokees,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Indian  pop.,  had  entirely 
disappeared.  In  177<i,  it  united  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, but  continued  in  the  occupation  of  the  British 
until  1783.  It  has  rapidly  gained  in  importancn  and 
wealth  upon  the  earlier  established  states  of  the  Union. 
The  state  sends  9  mems.  to  the  house  of  represent, 
atives,  and  2  to  the  senate  in  congress.  {Darbys  I'ieu; 
liC;  SlitcheU'i  Vnited  Statet  i  Encyc.  Americana  ;  Ame- 
rican Almanack,  1834-40.) 

(iKKA,  a  town  of  central  Germany,  principality  of 
Reuss  (younger  branch),  cap.  of  the  lordship  of  the 
lanin  name,  on  the  Klster,  22  m.  N.E.  Kchleitz,  and  34 
m.  S.W.  bv  S.  Leipiic.  Pop.  <),100.  It  is  well  built,  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  hiis  several  suburbs.  It 
possesses  6  public  soiiares,  a  fine  town-hall,  2  churches, 
2  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction, 
a  richly-endowed  gymnasium,  with  a  library  and  ca> 
bini't  of  natural  objects,  a  teachers'  seminary,  some 
good  citizens'  schools,  evening  and  Sunday  sihools,  /ic. 
It  has  been  long  noted  for  its  commercial  iictivily ;  and 
has  manulHrtures  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrii'S,  hats, 
leather,  tn'oacco,  soap,  oilcloth,  porcelain,  and  other 
carthenw  ire,  coaches,  and  other  vt'hlcles ;  and  many 
cotton-printing  and  dyehig  establishments,  breweries, 
and  brick  kilns.  In  its  Immediate  neighbourhood  there 
are  some  greatly  frequented  baths.  In  I7H0  (iera  wiu 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  it  has  since;  l>cen 
laid  out  and  rebuilt  in  a  much  better  manner  tliau  pre- 
viously. {Hergkaui ;  Cannabich.) 

tiKllACK  (an.  I.ocri),  an  Inland  town  of  S.  Italy, 
kingd.  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  I'ltra,  cap.  distr,  and 
cant.;  on  a  hill  within  1  m.  of  the  hminn  Sea,  464  ■"• 
8. S.W.  Catansaro,  amj  '/I  m.  N-N.K.  Capo  Hpartlvento. 
I'op.  4.0(KI.  y  Though  rebuilt  since  the  earthquake  of 
178,1,  its  utreets  are  narrow,  mean,  and  filthy.  It  has 
the  remains  of  a  castle.  ,\  cathedral,  9  par.  churches, 
■n  hospital,  and  a  foundling  a«/iuin  :  Its  public  edifices 
were  gre.itly  Injured  by  the  earthquake  alludeii  to. 
The  ruins  of  Its  costie,  demolished  at  an  anterior 
period,  show  it  to  have  lM>en  a  fortress  of  great  sUe  and 
strength.  It  is  said  to  havi-  iMi'n  built  by  the  Saracens  ; 
•nd  to  have  been  capacious  cnoiigh  to  contain  a  gitr- 
rison  of  18,00t)  men.     The  cathedral  was  formerly  a 
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handsome  Gothic  edifice,  but  It  is  now  so  dllabma, 
that  only  a  portion  of  iU  crypt  remains  availaFfor 
public  worship.  Its  ruins  contain  many  fine  rnnrKi 
columns,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  ancient  ri.!' 
Gerace  Is  generally  supposed  to  stand  either  unon  n^ 
near  the  sfte  o(  l.ocrt  EpixeplmrU,  so  called  frotn  iti 
founders  being  Locrians,  and  its  situation  adiacenV  .^ 
Cape  Zephyrlum.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest,  UtfJ,,, 
and  most  prosperods  of  the  Greek  cities  in  S  ItXnr 
Magna  Griecia.  It  was  mainly  Indebted  for  its  nrni. 
perity  and  fame  to  its  great  legislator  Zaleucus,  one  nf 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  political  philoia! 
phers.  Some  ruins  still  remain  to  attest  its  fotinn 
grandeur,  among  which  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  of  I 
celebrated  Greek  temple  of  Proserpine  (sacked  he 
Pyrrhus),  and  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Locri  never  recovered  flrom  the  injuries  inflicted  on  her 
bv  Pyrrhus.  In  the  second  Punic  war  she  sided  with  thp 
Larthagenians ;  and  having  been  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans she  continued  progressively  to  decline,  fhl 
present  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  ihl 
8th  or  9th  century.  {Swinburne,  i.  340,  4to.  ed  •  rr^ 
mer'i  Ancient  Italy,  11.  404.)  " '  ''"" 

GEUMAIN-EfT-LAYE  (ST.),  a  town  of  France 
d£p.  Seine.et-Oise,  cap.  cant. ;  on  a  hill  adjoining  ihi! 
Seine,  6  m.  N.  Versailles,  and  9  m.  W.  by  N  Pari. 
Pop.  (183C)  10,624.  Though  laid  out  without  any  flxoi 
rule,  it  is  well  built,  and  its  streets  are  wide,  aiid  well 
paved.  It  has  several  large  hotels,  a  public  library  with 
3,200  vols.,  a  theatre,  a  new  corn-market;  with  nianu- 
factures  of  horse-hair  goods,  leather,  &c. ;  and  an  active 
retail  trade.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  noted  for  Its  roval 
residence,  originally  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1.^70;  |e 
constructed  by  Francis  I. ;  and  embellished  by  maar 
succeeding  sovereigns,  especially  Louis  XIV.  wlio 
added  to  it  6  extensive  pavilions,  and  constructed  ilie 
fine  terrace  which  extends  IVom  It  with  a  breadtii  of 
nearly  96  feet  for  a  distance  of  1^  m.  between  the  foroit 
of  St.  Germain  and  the  Seine.  That  sovereign  ex. 
pended  in  all  upon  St.  Gerinains  the  sum  of  6,4.V),v;i 
livres ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  aftfrwards  became  ilit 
gusted  with,  and  abandoned,  the  palict,  because  he  could 
see  St.  Denis,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France 
from  its  windows  t  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  II.,  as  well 
as  Louis  XIV.,  were  born  in  this  palace;  it  was  tlie 
residence  of  Madame  de  la  Valllftre ;  and  James  II.  of 
England,  with  most  of  his  family,  passed  their  exjlr 
and  died  in  it.  It  is  now  used  as  barracks,  and  a  mjli! 
tary  prison.  Henri  IV.  constructed  a  palace,  called  the 
CMteau  Neitf,  about  |  m.  distant  from  the  above :  of  liili 
there  now  exist  only  the  ruins.  A  castle,  bulit  here  in 
the  11th  century  by  King  Robert,  was  destroyed  bv  tlie 
English  In  1346.  ' 

'1  he  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  finest  of  Iti 
kind  In  Franco,  extends  N.  of  the  town,  enclosed  W 
N.,  and  E .  by  the  Seine.  It  Is  9  in .  in  length  by  3  m.  lil 
breadth  ;  covers  an  extent  of  8,86.5  English  acres;  and  is 
traversed  by  roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  ii  said 
to  be  as  much  as  1,180  m.  (Ihigo,  art.  Seine-ct-Oiu ■ 
Guidr  du  Voyagiur.)  ' 

GEUMAIN'S  (ST.),  abor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Cornwall,  hund.  East,  on  the  Tidi,  near 
Lynher  creek,  19  m.  E.S.E.  Bodmin,  and  196W.  bjS, 
London.  Area  of  par.,  lO.OM)  acres  (being  the  largest 
par.  in  Cornwall).  Pop.,  In  1831,  2,5H«.  The  townis 
built  on  a  slope,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  Tlie 
par.  church,  formerly  conventual,  and  now  containing  an 
episcopal  choir  and  preb«"ndal  stalls,  is  a  line  old  spwiin™ 
of  Saxon  architecture,  consisting  of  2  aisles  and  a  nate: 
the  W.  front  has  2  towers,  lietween  which  is  an  ancioai 
arched  doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  church.  The  llvinu 
is  in  the  gill  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windior.  A 
free  urammar-school  and  a  parochial  library  have  Imn 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  Eliot  family,  whose  teal, 
Port  Eliot,  near  the  cliurch,  occupies  the  site  of  tlieanfiral 
priory,  and  is  surroiindeil  by  delightful  grounds  watrrcil 
iiy  the  TIdl.  The  inhab.  cliiefly  gain  their  livelihood bj  j 
fishing  and  agriculture.  Previously  to  tiie  UclormAa 
by  which  It  was  disfranchlseil,  this  lM)r.  sent  2  roemt.  to 
the  ll.ofC;  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  pr* 
prletors  of  burgage  tenements ;  but  of  these  there  wft( 
very  few,  so  that  the  mems,  were,  In  fad,  nominatcdb; 
Lord  St.  Cermalns.  Markets  on  Friday :  fairs,  Maylltb,  f 
and  August  lat,  for  c.tttle. 

(iKUMANY  ((;erin.  Dniliiclitand or  Tcultelikml:  hi 
Allfmagne  ;  U.  Oermania,  SInpimia).  ThewordGci.  I 
many  is  as  uncertain  in  its  derivation,  its  it  is  often  vafw  I 
and  indefinite  In  its  application.  The  (lermani  iili  I 
themselves  DcHliche,  or  Tfnt$chi;  and  their  roiinwl 
hrulirhlnnd.  The  first  syllable  of  this  name  is  diTuri  I 
by  those  who  use  this  orthography  from  the  verhMn,! 
signifying  to  interpret  or  explain;  so  that  DntKkt 
means  the  people  who  were  IntelliKlble  tonne  anolhn.l 
In  contradlstinrtlon  to  the  IVivhche  (Welsh),  or  I*  I 
nations,  whose  language  they  did  not  understonil.  Tliwl 
who  write  Teutschlaiul  derive  the  name  nf  the  roiiMr]il 
from  the  god  Tulsco  or  Teiif,  mentlined  by  TKiliii.r 
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The  latin  denomination  of  the  eountrr,  which  we  have 
utoDted  it  iuppoied  to  be-  derived  from  the  Roman 
louiner'of  pronomjclng  the  word  ITchmuum,  which  itg- 
nifies  soldier,— the  character  in  which  the  German*  were 
mnttlv  known  to  the  Romant. 

The  extent  of  country  comprised  under  the  term  Ger- 
inuiv  has  varied  in  every  century  lince  it  firit  became 
known  to  the  Romant ;  but  our  limits  preclude  our  at- 
MnDtlnit  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  account  of  these 
«riationt,  or  of  the  growth  of  that  complicated  and  pe- 
wliar  system  of  poflcy  under  which  the  coimtry  was 
nUced.  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 

Atpresent  Germany  comprites  all  the  countries  of 
antral  Europe,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Denmarli  and  the 
Adtic-  E.  by  Prussian  Poland,  GaIiGla,and  Hungary ;  S. 
hilhe  'fyrol  and  Switxerland ;  andW.  by  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  the  German  Ocean.    Its  turface  is  much 
divenlfied ;  but  itt  mountain  tracts  lie  chiefly  in  the 
SB  and  B..  while  W.  and  N.  the  land  spreads  in  tpa- 
doui  sandy  plaint,  intersected  by  the  rivert  which  run  in 
ttie  tame  direction  from  the  higher  lands  towards  the 
■ea    The  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  N. 
branch  of  the  great  Alpine  system  of  Europe,  bear  no 
foranarlson  with  the  Alps  in  point  of  height,  for  the 
loftiest  summits  are  only  5,000  it.  high  ;  but  they  occupy 
a  neat  space,  and  diverge  in  to  many  various  directions 
thtough  the  country,  that  it  it  difHcult  to  trace  them 
without  the  aid  of  a  map.     The  Fichtel-gebirge,  how- 
ever in  the  N.  part  of  Bavaria,   may  be  considered 
■I  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  mountains  in  central 
Germany;  and  from  it  branch,  in  four  directiont,  the 
ranges  compoting  the  waterthed  that  dividet  the  rivers 
oftfie  Black  Sea  from  thoie  of  the  Baltic  and  German 
Ocean     1.  The  En-gebirge,  diverging  N.E.  forms  the 
bouniiary  between   Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  has  iU 
scarped  side  S.  towards  the  Eger.    Its  E.  continuations, 
called  the  Sudeten-gebirge,  ioln  the  Carpathian  ridge, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula.    2.  The  Bo- 
hemian Forest  range  separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria. 
It  runs  S.E.  about  160  m.,  and  then  turning  N.E.,  joins 
the  Sudeten-gebirge,  near  the  sourcet  of  the  March,  in 
long.  16°  40*  E.  These  ranges,  by  their  rc-unlon,  enclose 
■g  elevated  plain,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
ind  drained  by  the  Elbe  and  its  branches,  the  Eger  and 
Moldau.    3.  The  Suabian  Alps  are  a  low  range,  branch- 
ing off  S.W.  from  the  central  point,  and  forming  the 
«?tershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  Rhine  and  those 
of  the  D.inul)e.     S.  they  join  the  Black  Forest  range, 
the  connection  of  which  with  the  Alps  is  effected  by  a 
low  chain  skirting  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  joining 
theinaln  ridge  at  Mount  Septimer.    4.  The  Thuriiigian 
range  runs  N.W.  from  the  Fichtel-gebii-ge,  and  after  a 


course  of  SO  m.,  divides  into  two  cbalni,  one  running  K. 
into  Hanover,  and  forming  the  Ilari  chain  which  divides 
the  waters  'of  the  Weier  fVom  thote  of  the  Elbe  (  the 
other  running  W.  under  various  names  nearly  as  br  ai 
the  Rhine,  and  separating  it*  waters  fVom  those  of  the 
Weter  and  its  affluents.  The  hills  W.  of  the  Rhine  are 
continuations  of  the  Vosges  system.  {See  Fbancb.) 

The  rivers  of  Germany  are  many  and  important.  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  Danube  (1,800  m.  ieng),  which 
rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  is  navigable  from  Pesth  to 
its  mouth  In  the  Black  Sea.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Danube  are  the  Altmuhl,  the  Maab,  and 'the 
March,  on  its  N.  bank,  rising  on  the  S.  slopes  of  the 
German  mountains ;  and  the  lUer,  the  Lach,  the  Isar, 
and  the  Inn,  on  its  S.  bank,  all  rising  in  the  Tyrolese 
Al'ps.  The  Rhine,  which  rises  on  Mont  St.  Gothard, 
flows  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  W.  to 
Btsle:  navigable  ft-om  this  place,  it  turns  N.,  in  which 
general  direction  It  ruus  as  far  as  Blngen,  whence  it 
pursues  a  course  N.N.E.  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its 
chief  affluents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Maas,  are  on  the  E.  bank :  of  these  the  Neckar,  and  the 
Main  rise  in  the  Suabian  Alps,  the  Lahn,  the  Ruhr, 
and  the  Lippe  in  the  hills  of  w.  Germany.  The  Weser 
Is  formed  by  the  junction,  at  Munden,  of  the  Werra  and 
Fulda,  which  rise  In  the  Rhan-gebirge :  ItH  course  is  N. 
by  W.  till  the  junction  of  the  AUar,  at  which  point  it 
turns  N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  about  40 
m.  below  Bremen.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
plateau  of  Bohemia,  which,  after  receiving  the  Moldau 
and  the  Eger,  it  leaves  at  Schaiidau,  and  enters  the  great 
N.W.  plain  of  Germany,  which  it  traverses  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean ;  its  largest  affluents  from  the  S.  are  the 
Mulda  and  Saale  from  the  Erz-gebirge,  and  its  chief  N. 
tributary  is  the  Havel.  The  Oder  rises  on  the  N.  side  of 
Carpathian  range,  near  its  W.  termination,  and  after  a 

f general  N.N.W.  course,  and  receiving  many  affluents, 
alls  through  the  Great  Hafle  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Be. 
sides  these  rivers,  which  of  themtelvet  conititute  a  most 
extensive  water-system,  there  are  numerous  lakes  con- 
nected with  the  rivers :  tuch  are  the  lakei  of  S.  Bavaria 
and  Austria,  and  the  many  theett  of  water  lying  on  the 
low  plain  of  N.  Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Elbe. 

The  climate  of  Germany  it  far  leti  variable  than  the 
nature  of  Its  mountain-system,  and  the  range  of  latitudes 
ill  which  it  lies,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  If  the  small 
strip  of  lllyria,  which  borders  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  near 
'i'riettc,  be  excepted,  scarcely  any  diminution  of  warmth 
It  observable  between  the  southern  and  northern  parts, 
as  may  best  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  It 
given  by  Berghaut :  — 


Names  of  Places. 

Latitude. 

Elevation 
above  the  Sea. 

Mean  Temperature,  acconUnx  to  Reaumut'i  tciile.                | 

Year. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Coldest 
Month  1 

Hottest 
Month* 

Straliund      .          .          -          • 
BiTiin          .... 
llMha          .... 
BaireUth      .... 
KMlilKin      .... 
Munich       .... 
Iniutmick    -          -          -          - 

54°  19* 
.«   .TO 
40    57 
4!)   57 
49      1 
48    10 
47    16 

r<i<n<. 
8 
St 
158 
175 
197 
1171 
198 

8-»o 
8-9 
7-9 
7-8 
8-8 
8-8 
9-0 

•     -MO 
-U-S 
-13 
-1-7 
-^0-9 
-1-0 
-fl-8 

UI7-10 
hl7-9 
15-5 
•IfiO 
-17-8 
-18-« 
-17-8 

-.VSO 

-li-9 

-3-1 

-«-8 

-f6 

-1-6 

-«-7 

-17-70 

■18-7 

-IR-« 

-17-» 

■18-3 

-18-6 

■19-7 

Mean 

500   0-  SO"  i           175          1        8-4 

-1- 

+ir% 

— «-7 

+18-1        1 

These  results,  taken  along  a  line  drawn  through  tlie 
middle  of  Germany,  show  the  temperature  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  countriei  of  which  it  it  composed ; 
bid  there  are  wanner  tracts,  especially  on  the  western 
fall,  towards  the  Khine  and  the  sea.  The  tame  author 
has  given  another  interettlng  survey  along  n  line  drawn 


through  this  portion  of  Germany,  in  which  a  similar 
equality  is  observable  in  ihe  extremes  of  temperature 
between  the  N.  and  the  S. ;  there  being  only  two  degrees 
din'errnrc  between  the  mean  temperature  of  Vienna  and 
that  of  Hamburg. 


Names  of  Places. 


Latitude. 


I     Ktevntinn 
above  the  Sea. 


Mean  Temiierature  (Reaumur). 


Year. 


M'Inler. 


Bummer. 


Coldnl 
Month. 


Siirlhntil  ditlriti. 
Hamburg 
Bninswtik 

y«llni  rrf  Ihr  RklKf. 
Prankrort-oii-ine- M  all! 
Siuttitanl     • 

Mannt^cim   ... 
IVaril)UrK    ■ 

Bntin  of  Vienna* 
Vieniu         ... 


.'..10  .3.V 

4S  16 

M  7 

48  46 

49  119 
49  47 

48  1« 


Ttiiift. 
O 
18 

47 

nil 

IIK) 


8  go 
99 

0-8 
10-0 

111-3 
10-4 

10-8 


-fn-io 

-(■1-7 

-1-1-4 
-l-d 
--1-5 
-  0-7 


-1-17-90 
4-18-6 

-l-t8'3 
--I8-7 
-  -I9-5 
-fl'Jl 

■fan-4 


Mfai)  of  Nortb-wntem  dlatvlct 

-      VatlevoftlwHhIne 
Mean  of  the  three  iliitrlrii 


»'> 
80 
65 


9-1 
III- 1 
lll'l 


-t-l-il  -flB-'i 

■i-ll  H-IS-9 

-^1-0  I       -I-48-9 


-1-10 


-fl-3 
fO-5 
-fll-9 

+1-1 


Warmest 
Month. 


+I8-10 


+18-8 
--19-5 
-  -W-« 
--SO-S 


-11  +18-1 

+111  +\9-7 


The  vegetation  of  Germany  resemble*,  in  its  general 
character,  tiiat  of  the  N.  of  France.  In  the  S.  river 
valleys  the  vino  flourishes,  and  walnuts,  i-hestiiiits, 
pinms,  *c.  grow  abundantly  t  but  the  severity  of  the 
winter  Injures  the  growth  of^garden-shriihs  .-intl  flciwer- 
lng.|>iants.  Only  hnlllct  and  tiime  of  the  hardier 
t|iecioi  of  jiMii|ieri  thrive,  as  even  the  rivers  in  the 


warmest  parts  freese,  and  the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim, 
ns  well  at  the  Danube,  near  Vienna,  are  utuallv  covered 
with  a  coat  of  Ice,  notwithstanding  their  great  liroadth 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  currenti.  The  extreme  cold 
of  the  winter,  althoiigh  it  only  lattt  in  all  i's  violence. 
In  common  winlirs,  lor  u  few  days,  is  rendered  often 
very  destructive,  from  the  continuance  of  a  less,  but  still 
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conatderab'e,  cold,  which  often  lasts  uninterruptedly  for 
months.  The  thermometer  usually  falls  once  or  twice 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  as  low  as — 5°  Fahr.,  but 
seldom  continues  at  that  figure  during  twenty-four  hours 
successively.  A  few  degrees  below  the  freesing  point  is 
the  temperature  which  frequently  lasts  for  months  toge> 
ther  in  the  winter  season. 

The  fall  of  rain  is  stated  by  Berghaus  to  be,  m  the  four 
principal  regions  of  Germany,  as  follows :  — 
In  the  region  of  the  Rhine  35  in.  2'"  Paris  meas. 

Weser  2S  .    4  -       — 

Elbe&Oder92  -    2  -       — 
Danube        30  -  — 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  summer  is  more  than 
double  the  fall  of  the  winter,  throughout  Germany. 
The  number  of  rainy  days  averages  ISO,  that  of  thunder- 
storms averages  19  for  all  Germany;  but  the  latter  are 
very  unequally  divided.  The  greatest  number  of 
thunder-storms  is  said  to  take  place  in  Silesia,  where 
the  average  amounts  to  28  in  the  year.  The  smallest 
number  Is  found  in  Lower  Austria,  where  their  annual 
number  does  not  exceed  8.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
the  W.  and  N.W. 

The  first  Carlovlnglan  sovereigns  of  Germany  were 
hereditary  monarchs ;  but,  so  early  as  887,  the  states,  or 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  deposed  their  emperor,  Charles 
Te  Gros,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  his  stead.  And 
from  that  remote  period  the  emperors  of  Germany  con- 
tinued to  be  elected,  down  to  our  times.  Several  of  the 
great  vassals  olthe  empire  had  thus  early  attained  to  all 
but  unlimited  power ;  and  it  consisted  of  a  vast  aggregation 
of  states  of  every  different  grade,  from  large  principali- 
ties down  to  free  cities  and  the  estates  of  earls  or  counts. 
The  federal  tie  by  which  these  different  states  were  held 
together  was  exceedingly  feeble.  Their  interests  and 
pretensions  were  often  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and 
they  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  the 
emperor.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a  great  want  of  se- 
curity ;  and  the  wish  to  repress  the  numberless  disorders 
incident  to  such  a  state  of  things  led,  at  an  early  period,  to 
the  formation  of  leagues  among  the  smaller  states,  and 
the  Institution  of  secret  tribunals.  The  privilege  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  emperor  was  restricted  to  a  few  of  the 
most  powerful  vassals,  being  confined,  by  the  Golden 
Bull  issued  by  Charles  IV.,  in  1356,  to  the  archbishops 
of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sovereigns  of 
Bavaria,  Hanover,  Hesse,  &c.  did  not  acquire  a  right  to 
vote  till  a  much  later  period.  Most  of  the  great  uHlces 
in  the  empire  were  hereditary ;  and  the  public  affairs 
were  transacted  in  diets  or  asecmbiies  of  the  great  feuda- 
torfc-i  .-.nd  cf  the  representatives  of  the  free  cities.  But 
as  the  diet  had  no  Independent  or  peculiar  force  to  carry 
its  decisions  Into  effect,  they  were  very  froaucntiy  disre- 
garded. At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  on  at. 
tempt  was  made  to  Introduce  a  more  regular  system  of 
administration  and  a  better  police  into  the  empire. 

The  progress  and  object  of  this  change  n&ve  been 
descrlbfHl  as  follows  by  Mr.  K.  F.  Kichhorn :  "  A  re- 
solution was  taken  in  the  year  1500,  in  which  a  yearly 
assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  was  not  nume- 
rously attended,  to  transfer  the  authority  which  they 
exercised  to  a  court  to  be  established  in  Nuremberg, 
named  the  Reichtregiment.  This  court  was  to  con- 
sist, under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor  or  of  his  de- 
legate, of  memlwrs  of  the  diet  who  might  be  present, 
and  of  20  deputies  from'  all  classes  of  members  of  tlie 
diet  The  whole  empire,  witli  the  exception  of  Austria, 
Burgundy,  and  the  territories  of  the  electors,  who  were 
represented  by  special  counsellors,  was  divided  into  six 
circles,  for  the  convenience  of  electing  deputies.  The 
circles  were  —  Franconla,  Bavaria,  Upper  Rlilne,  Lower 
Rhine,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony.  But  this  arrangement 
gave  satisfaction  to  no  party.  For  the  emperor,  this  court 
was  too  independent,  and  it  was  too  active  in  its  pro- 
ceedings to  please  those  members  of  the  diet  who  did  not 
tit  in  it.  It  only  remained  assembled  two  years  ;  and  the 
diet  evaded  the  establishment  of  a  new  court  more  de- 
pendent on  the  emperor.  The  division  into  circles  was, 
nowever,  found  very  convenient  as  a  point  of  union  for 
the  members  of  the  diet,  wliencver  it  became  nccessarv 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  decrees  and  sentences,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  members  of  the  Aulic 
Chamber.  In  1612,  two  new  circles  were,  therefore, 
formed  out  of  the  territories  of  the  electors  (the  circles 
of  the  Palatinate  and  llppcr  Saxony),  and  as  many  more 
out  of  the  lands  of  Austria  and  Uiirgundy.  Kach  of  these 
circles  chose,  according  to  ancient  custom,  at  its  meetings 
a  captain  and  delegates,  who  arranged  and  conducted 
the  public  force." 

As  this  political  division  was  independent  of  the  terrl- 
torial  subdivisions  which  the  tthaiiges  in  families  iiroduced, 
ft  lasted  as  long  as  the  empire  Itself  preserveil  its  unity 
OS  a  political  body  ;  and  even  niter  theussumptiou  of  in- 
dependence by  tlio  king  of  I'russla,  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia  which  previously  formed  a  part  of  the 


ihe"d;;i;^sofTheAdH;-BaTbe7?^Srr;«'» 
ridft),  the  Swiss  cantons  finally  sivoi^  thrift  Ifl 
which  united  them  to  the  empire.  The  influent  nf . 
kings  of  Poland  caused  a  shnllar  separation  Kee'^'^! 
empire  and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  ordPrn^ 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  ""'mcorder,  on 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  «.„ 
lution,  in  1789,  the  ten  circles  of  Germany  we™  M.f3i?" 
Tided  into  the  following  territories :  —       "  '™'- 

I.  The  circle  of  Auslrto,  belooglnR  entlteljr  to  Uie  home  of  ji„ 
ttria,  contained,—  "">«  oi  au. 

1.  The  ducli;  of  Lower  Austria. 

*•  •"?Li5Si!!r;i.K'i^«f:sS'Se°Si5?a*^'^^si^.  «d 

4.  Foce-Aiii(nrla,c<»tainln|Oio  Amiiian  Brrtmau.ih.  m„ 

ss'!rcissss:'.i5frs?'rA°fei|«^ 

il."iJ5'oV''^o'r^.i."'"""■'^'  *'™«'"'  •»■»  *^!»"d: 

The  circle  of  Burgundy,  belonging  to  Auitria :  -. 
••  '"'J,„^j^5j^  ■*  Brabant,  LTmbur);,  LuMmburB,  and 

5.  The  counties  of  Flanders,  Hainault,  and  NamUr. 

III.  The  circle  of  Wealphalia,  divided  between  clerical  and  i,. 
princes:—  "  "' 

1.  Thcblihoprioof  MOmter,  Fadcrbom,  Liege,  andOsn,. 

2.  The  abbieiofCorrey,  Stablo,  and  Malmedj,  Wetilm  e. 

Comelis-MUMter,  Euen.Tlinm,  and  HeVfond. 

3.  The  duchies  of  Clevee  (Prussian),  Julien  and  Bera  (tn  th 

elector  palatine),  OldenbuiK  (to  the  bishop  of  Uba-li 

4.  The  princEJumeaof  MInden  (hoHia),  WerJeS'^fiof 

Hanoter),  Niuau  IcounUes  of  Diei,  Siegen,  Dillenbnr. 
and  Hsdemar.belonglng  to  the  ttadUul3er  of  Hollandi ' 
East  Friita.  MUn,  and  Uueldrei  ( PruBian)    ""'"""I' 

5.  The  countlei  of  Mark,RaTeniberg,TMklenberg,and  Linen, 

(Pni»ian) :  gchaumburg  (fleMe-CaaellSd  liS 
Bentheim.Steinfbrt.Hojia,  and  Diepholi  (HanotefVnd 
Sr!1";,%i5?'L"^'H>«  Kaunit.fi  Pjmm'cou". 
Waldeck); Wied,  hayn.Vimenburg,  SpleKelberir  (j,™. 
feld,  Reckhelm,  Holwpfel,  BlanSCTK TIljmT 
.iteln,  Keipen,  Lonrnienum,  Schlelden,  Hallermuni] 

6.  The  lordships  oif  Anhalt,  Witten,  Winneherg  ^dTil 

itein,  tiehmen,  GImbom  and  Netbtadt.Wii;k«niil  Hf. 
lendrek,  Relchenstein.  """■    ■ 
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7.  The  free  impeiial  cillea  Cologne,  Aix-Ia.CliaiKlle.  ma 

Dortmund.  "^    '     " 

IV.  Theclrcle  of  the  Palatinate,  dlTlded  between  one  laj  and  ihr» 

clericslprtncn  :—  ;         lo: 

1.  The  electorate  of  Maience,  the  archbishop  of  nliith 

ranked  as  the  ai»t  elector  and  primate  of  che  (iennm 

empire.  The  electorate conslitedoftlic  archWshoptiiof 

Mayence,  the  city  of  Erfurt,  the  dutrict  of  Elchifcid 

and  of  the  town  and  district  of  Frililar.  ' 

8.  The  electorate  and  archbishopric  of  Treves. 

3.  The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and  the  duchy  of  \\m. 

phalia,  which  constituted  the  electorate  of  Coloene 

4.  The  palatinate  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

5.  The  principalities  of  Aremberg. 

6.  The  bailiwick  ofCokleni  (Teutonic  order). 

7.  The  lordship  Heilslein. 

H.  The  burgraviate  of  Keineck. 

9.  The  county  of  lyower  Isenburg. 

V.  The  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  divided  amongst  a  numtier  cf 
territorial  lords,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  wai  tlie  land. 
grave  of  Hesse-Cassi'l :  — 
I.^l'he  bislioprics  of  Worms,  Spires,  Strosburg,  JJa>le,iiiil 
Fulda. 

8.  The  abbey  of  Weisscnburg. 

3.  The  principalilv  of  Heitenheim. 

4.  The  abbles  of  I'rtlm  and  (Idenheim. 

6.  The  principalities  of  tjimmem,  ].autcm,  Velden^,  and 
Deuaponls. 

6.  Landgraviale  of  Hesse,  in  two  liiies.Cnssel  and  Dannstadt, 

7.  I'rinci|>ality  of  Hersfthi  (llesse-Cassel). 

H.  The  county  of  .Sponheim  (Palatinate  and  Iladi-n.Bidcn), 
Halm  and  ^nssauJ  Waldeck,  Hanau-AlUnunbcTe, 
Kolins.  KttniK^teln  (elector  of  Mainz  and  Cmint  Mo;. 
berg)!:  Tpper  Iswilniig:  the  iKissessions  of  the  fount  (< 
the  Rhine  and  the  WlUlgrave,  vi?.,  Illecimnty  ofSalin, 
the  lordship  of  (inimbarh,  ic. ;  the  rotinti'es  of  l*i. 
nlngen,  Witgensteln,  Kalkeiwtein  (Itelonaingto therm- 
peror),  Rel|iolti,kirchen,  Kriechiiigen,  \\'anentx-rK. 

9.  The  ionlshlps  of  llaiiau-Mihtcnberg,  llret/enhelm,  Daili. 

stuhl,  andOllbrUik. 
10.  The  free  lnii>erial  cities  Worms,  Spires,  Frankfon-onlhe. 
Alain,  Friedberg,  and  Welrlar. 
VI.  The  Huablan  circle.     Amongst  the  many  princes  of  tliUcirrlp, 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  Uie  margrave  of  liaden  «m 
the  most  jtowerful :  — 
I ,  The  bishops  of  <  'nnstance  and  Augsburg. 
i.  The  ahliies  of  Kllwangcn,  Kempten,  l.iiidau,  and  Buchu. 

3.  The  duchy  of  Wirtemlieix. 

4.  The  margraviate  of  Uadim. 

5.  The  print  Ipalllles  of  Hohentollem  (llechinKcn  and  S;. 

niarlngen). 

6.  The  county  of  Thengcn,  the  counties  of  llcilijtenstaitt  ui 

Baar  (p'rinc-e  of  FUrstenlwrg),  lord^hi|>s  of  the  wrnm  I 
and  counts  of  Otting.    the   landgraviale  of  Klnfii 
(1'rince  Scliwamenberg),  and  the  piincipalUy  olLjch- 
tenstcln. 

7.  The  domains  of  17  aliltots  and  4  ahbes-ses. 
M.  The  lordships  of  IN  rounU  and  barons. 

9.  Thirtv^jite  free lni|>t'rial  rltlen:  vir., .tugsliurg, rim.E* 
lln'gen,  ItcUtllngeii,  Nlirdlliuien,  SihwHliiM-h  lllll.li. 
lierUiigcii,  Koth«ell,  Hetihrniin.lfnuUKl,  MfinminKm, 
l.lndatt,  lllnkelspilhl,  Hilicrach,  llavetisburK,  Knnu. 
ten,  Kauftieuren,  W'eil,  Wangen,.  \sw),  l.mAm, 
U'lmpli-n  i  (iiengen.  Pftillciulorf,  liuclitiorn,  AjN,  j 
HopCnigen,  lliu-haii,  Otfcnburg,  (tengvnbactl,  Itid  U^ 
am  llsmmersbach. 


Vlt.  The  circle  of  Bstii 

bishop  of  .Salab« 

I.  Thearchblshoi 

t.  The  bUhoerlcs 

3.  The  abbles  of! 

4.  Meder  and  Obe 
i.  The  duchy  of  I 

6.  Tihe  principalit 

7.  The  landgravia 

8.  The  counUet  of 

9.  The  lordships  ol 
waldeck,  an] 

10.  Thef^eeimperi 
VIIL  The  circle  of  Frano 
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vif  TM  circle  of  BtTUit,  In  which  th«  elector  of  Bavaria  and  Uie 
bl«lwi>oCSal«borg  took  the  lead:  — 
1,  ThearchbUhopurSallburg. 
t.  The  bl>hoi«l«  of  Fretaiiw,  RalUbon,  and  Mlinicli. 
S.  The  abbiei  of  BerchtUnaden,  and 
4.  Meder  and  Ober-MUniter. 


i.  The  duchy  of  BaTsria,  with  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

6.  Tihe  principality  of  Neuberft  and  Hulibach. 

7.  The  landgrarlateaor  Leuchtanberi  and  ijtenulein. 
g.  The  counlin  of  Haag  and  Orlenburg. 

».  The  lordihlps  of  EhrenfbU,  8alibuTt(>  Pymliaum,  Hohen- 

waldeck»  and  Bielleneck. 
10.  The  free  imperial  city  oi  Hatbbon  (Heffemburg). 
VIII  The  circle  of  Pranconia  included  — 

I.  The  Uihoprio  of  Bamberg,  Wttnburg,  and  Elchtladt. 

8.  The  maiter  of  the  Teutonic  ordei't  territories  at  Mergen- 

theim  (Deultchmeiiter). 

3.  The  principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach. 

4.  The  counties  of  Hennelierg  and  Schwarzenberg. 

5.  The  principality  of  Hohenlohe. 

6.  The  counties  of  Castell,  Wertheim,  lUcncck,  and  Erhsch. 

7.  The  lonUhlPB  Limburg,  8ein:iheim,  Hrichelsberg,  Wie- 

sentheid.Welzheim,  and  Hansen. 

8.  The  ftee  cities,  Nuremberg,  Holhenburg-on-the-Tauber, 

Windshelm,  Schweinfurt,  and  Weissenburg. 
IX  The  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  I — 
I.  Duchy  of  Magdeburg  (Prussia). 

•/,  Duchy  of  Bremen,  prtncipalltiet  of  Tjtineliurg,  Gnibenha* 
gen,  and  Kalenberg  (elector  of  Hanover). 

3.  Duchy  of  WolCenbattel,  principality  of  Bidnkenburg. 

4.  Principality  of  Halberstadt  (Prussia). 

ft.  Duthy  of  Mecblenburg'Kchwertn  and  Strelita. 

6,  Duchy  of  Holstein,  with  the  county  of  Hanzau,  and  tlie 

lordship  of  Pinneberg  (king  of  Denmark), 

7.  The  bishopric  ofHiidesheim. 

H.  The  duchy  of  Saxon-Lauenburg  (Brunswick). 

9.  The  bishopric  of  LUbeck. 

10.  The  principality  of  Schwerin  (duke  of   Mecklenburg- 

Scfiwerin). 

11.  The  principality  of  Ratieburg  (duke  of  Mecklenburg. 

Streiitz). 

12.  The  free  Imperial  cltie%  LUbeck,  Hamburg.  Bremen,  Gos- 

lar,  MUhlhausen,  Nordhausen. 
X.  The  circle  of  Upper  8axony :  — 

1,  The  duchy  of  Pomeranla  (of  which  that  part  hevond  the 
Prenne  belonged  to  Sweden,  the  remainder  to  Prussia). 
i.  The  mark   of  Brandenburg  (belongbig  to  the  king  of 
Prussia). 

3,  The  principality  of  Anhalt,  divided  amongst  four  princes : 

—  Dessau,  Bernburg,  Zerbst,  and  KUthen. 

4.  The  electorate  of  Saxony  (Saxon  .tlbertine  line'. 

i.  Principalities  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Cohnrg-Uotha,  Al- 
tenburg  (dukes  of  Saxony,  of  the  Ernestine  line). 

6,  The  abbev  of  Quedlinburg. 

7,  The  county  ot  Schwarzburg  (Sondcrshausen,  and  Rudol- 

fitadt),  Mannsfetd  (Prussia  and  Hesse),  Stoliierg,  and 
Wemigerode. 

8,  The  lordsnipe  of  Reuss  and  SchOnhurg  and  the  county  of 

Hohenstein. 
Xhe  SlsToaic  countries,  which  were  not  included  in  any  circle. 

The  kinedom  of  Bohemia. 
Tlie  marKraviale  of  Moravia. 

Theduchv  of  Silesia,  so  far  as  it  was  Austrian,  the  margraviates 
01'  I'liper  and  Lower  Lusatla,  the  .duchy  uf  Siiesia  (Prussian), 
snrt  tne  county  of  tjlatz. 
Dk  landi  held  directly  of  the  emperor,  and  not  included  in  any  circle, 
vere- 


The  coonties  of  Mnmpelgard  and  Homberg. 
The  lordiJiips,  Asch.  Wasserburg,  r    "'  ' 


11.  ,f  a»s>uu.H,  Freudenberg,  Kheda,  Jever, 
Ihck,  Scliniiau,  wylwe,  lllchold.  Stein,  lireysa,  l.andskron, 
Hhaile,  Satl'enberg,  Schaumburg,  Obetsteln,  Schauen,  linlp. 
hsuien,  and  HOrslgen. 
Theahhies  and  convents,  Elten,  Kappenberg,  and  Burscheld. 
The  free  imlieriai  towns,  Al&chcnhausen  in  Suabla,  Althausen 
in  Franconia,    SuUbach    and   Hoden  near  Kranktbrt-on-the- 
Msine,  with  the  frvchoiders  on  the  heath  of  i.eutkirch. 
Surhwere  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  (ierman  empire  at  the 
wfiOd  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  according  to  Berg- 
hiii.from  whom  the  following  statements  are  likewise  taken;  — 

Kren  circle  bad  iu  diet,  in  which  the  clerical  and  seruiar  princes, 
thriireUu^.thecimntsand  barons,  and  the  free  imperial  cities,  formed 
li'c  Iwichei  or  colleges, 
.itl'airs  of  teniTal  importance  to  the  empire  at  large  were  treated 
bT  tt.e  imperial  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  the  power  of  summoning 
fhtnfer  he  pleasefl;  but  which,  since  ltit>3,  has  been  constantly 
>.Miibl«i  St  Hatisbon.  In  1789,  the  members  of  the  diet  were  as 
ibllovi:  — 

1, 1'he  college  of  electors  ;  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  the  l*<ila* 
linitf ,  Hnuulenburg,  Suxony,  Bavaria  (since  1633),  and  Brunswick. 
l-iincliuTg  (since  IfiU^). 
t  Till!  college  of  the  clerical  and  secular  princes,  bishops,  mar- 
ptvei,  counts,  &c, ;  the  numbers  uf  tliu  durical  members  being  36, 
ml  of  the  secular  lords,  63. 
.V  T'hecollei/cs  of  the  fVee  imperial  cities,  then  M  In  number. 

'  In  1791,  began  the  mc-inorable  conteat  with  revolution- 
arr  France,  wliich  endfii  in  the  overturn  of  the  oltl  Ger- 
manic constitution,  which  was  totterinf;  with  age  and 
(ou  far  gone  in  decay  to  liear  regeneration.  The  treaty 
ofCampo  Furmio,  the  flrst  tliat  history  records  in  which 
(he  llliine  was  acknowledged  as  ilio  frontier  of  France, 
decreed  an  iiidemniricatlon  to  those  princes  who  lost  by 
the  cession-  and  tliis  indemniflcation  could  tinlv  be  ob- 
lainnl  by  the  spiiiiation  of  some  others  whose  rights  were 
equally  indefeasible,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  itself.  On 
(lie  Mh  of  January,  1803,  a  decision  was  come  to  by  the 
|ilenipotenti»ries  assembled  fur  the  arrangement  ut  this 
mailer,  llic  Import  of  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

i'lie  Holy  Roman  Kmpire,  as  th.it  of  Germany  wai 
>tr!ed,  remained  as  it  was  divided  into  circles,  but  which, 
«i(h  tlie  total  loss  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the 
lanils  on  the  lell  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  were  reduced  to  nine, 
1  tiiote  boundaries  it  was  proposed  to  regulate  anew. 
This  regulation  was,  liowever,  prevented  by  the  wars 
viiich  10  (luickly  succeeded  each  otiicr.    Tiie  riglit  to 


sit  and  vote  In  the  diet  remained,  ai  formerly,  attached 
to  territories  held  directly  as  Sefs  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
place  of  the  convocation  of  the  i«et  remained  at  Ratis- 
S?  ^K  .  ""colleges  remained  also  three  in  number ;  the 
nrst  being  the  College  of  Electors,  who  were  ten  in  num- 
ber; one  clerical, —the  elector  archchancellor :  and  nine 
i?f,"  ■'■•I'T  H"*"™'*'  Bavnfla.  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
Brunswick-Luneburg,  Salzburg,  Wirtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  electorate  of  Mayence  had  merged 
into  that  of  the  archchancellor,  and  the  Palatinate  into 
the  electorate  ol  Bavaria ;  TrSves  and  Cologne  had  dis- 
appeared, and  four  new  electorates  had  been  created. 

1  he  second  College  — of  Princes  — counted  131  votes. 

1  he  College  of  Towns  was  composed  of  six  with  votes : 
Hamburg,  Lubcck,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on-the-Malne. 
Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg.  The  other  territories,  enu- 
merated above  as  not  being  included  within  the  circles, 
remained  as  they  were,  nor  did  any  change  take  place  in 
the  extent  or  position  of  tiie  Slavonic  countries. 

Berghaus  gives  the  following  comparative  statement  of 
tiio  extent  of  the  empire  and  of  its  circles  before  the  year 
1791,  and  in  1803,  shortly  before  it  was  finally  dissolved. 


Circles  and  Dlttricta. 


Austrian  circle 
Burgundian  do.  - 
Westphajian  do.  . 
Palatinate  do.  . 
Upper  Hhine  do.  ■ 
Suabian  do.     . 

Bavarian         do.      . 
Franconian     do.      . 
Ixiwer  Saxony  do. 
Upiier  Saxony  do. 
Imperial  iiets,  ^c.    - 

Slavonic  countriis. 
Bohemia  *         .         . 

Moravia,    ana    Austrian 

Silesia 
Prussian  Silesia 
Lusatia 

Total 


^  Area,  in 
(ierni.  sq.  m. 


1791. 


»,145 

4i;g 

l,!(.'iO 
46H 
.■iUO 
7V9 

1,010 
4S4 

1,'JIU 

i,9U8 
70 

950 

4S0 
AS9 

IHOl 


1803. 


it,438 

823 
UM 
160 

7  as 

8'^6 

484 

l,V4>l 

1,998 

i!7 

953 

480 
610 
180 


Population, 


1791. 


4,600,000 

l,u.'io,nno 

2,.1fiO,()(H) 
1,140,0(10 
l,2SII,ilU(l 
1,830,0110 
1,|JU,(HIII 
1,180,111)0 

.1,750,000 
140,000 

2,866,000 

l,5.'S7.(X)0 

1,682,00(1 

422,000 


12,.5H  11.810  a.^,.■^97,oo^) 


1803. 


4,932,000 

1,885,000 

8.10,000 

S.50,1100 

2,'^0U,I)(I0 

1,3.59,0(1(1 

1,326,001) 

2,<t5O,0IIO 

3,939,1100 

64,000 

2,975,000 

1,586,000 

1,875,000 

472,009 


26,262,000 


Napoleon,  who,  since  1799,  had  directed  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  French,  not  satisfied  with  this  reduction  of 
the  power  of  the  empire,  now  conceived  the  design  of 
effecting  its  final  dissolution.  The  treaty  of  Presburg,  in 
ISa'j,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Austerlit*,  gaveliim 
the  means  of  carrying  this  project  into  effect,  by  forming 
a  confederation  of  German  princes,  called  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  who,  uniting  into  a  corporate  body, 
in  1807,  placed  themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  The  wars  which  followed,  with 
Prussia,  in  1807,  and  with  Austria,  in  1809,  gave  Napoleon 
the  power  of  altering  the  territorial  distribution  of  Ger. 
many  at  pleasure.  He  accordingly  createt)  for  his  brother 
Jerome  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  for  hit 
brottier-in-law  Joachim  Miirat,  the  grand  duchy  of 
Berg,  and  raised  those  members  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  who  supported  liis  cause  to  new  dignities  and 
an  openly  recognised  ina«pendence  as  sovereigns.  Under 
thesecircumstances,  the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  by  a  solemn 
act,  renounced  the  style  and  title  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, on  Aug.  6.  1809.  In  the  following  year.  Napoleon 
incorporated  the  coasts  of  ti'.e  German  Ocean  with  the 
French  empire,  and  divided  them  into  departments; 
thus  separating  from  Germany  a  district  peopled  by 
more  than  1,100,000  Inhab.    H  might  have  been  ex- 

ficcted  that  the  ancient  distinction,  to  which  allusion  has 
leforc  been  made,  between  high  and  low  German  coun- 
tries, would,  on  this  occasion,  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
new  political  divisions ;  but  tlie  circumstance  seems  to 
h.ivo  been  altogether  overlooked,  and  can,  at  most,  only 
explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  people  of  the 
north  of  Germany  allowed  themselves  to  be  transferretl 
from  one  hand  to  another 

The  extent  of  the  confederate  states,  united  under  the 
protectorate  of  Napoleon  in  1811,  is  given  by  Berghaus 
as  follows :  —  [.Sec  top  of  following  page.] 

The  termination  of  tiie  war  with  Russia,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  "  the  war  of  liberation,"  restored 
Germany  to  Its  geographical  and  political  position  in 
Europe,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  su- 
preme head.  A  confederation  of  'i!i  independent  sove- 
reigns and  4  free  cities  has  replaced  the  elective  mon- 
archy, tliat  fell  under  Its  own  decrepitude.  In  the  chnioo 
of  the  smaller  princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as 
well  as  uf  those  who  were  obliged  to  descenil  to  the  rank 
of  subjects,  mure  attention  was  paid  to  family  antl  politi- 
cal connection  tlian  to  tlie  old  territorial  divisions  under 
the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  ot 
the  free  imperial  cities,  were  incorporated  into  the  states 
of  tlic  more  powerful  princes,  upon  the  illstolutlon  of  the 
empire,  and  were  not  re-established,  Unly  four  citica 
remained  lu  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights. 
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SUIM  (brmlng  tlw  ConManuion  of  the  nhliw. 


Kla«ilamorB«Taria      - 

—  WMtphallm 

—  Saionj 

—  Wlrtrnibtrii 
Unnd  duchy  of  Badm 

-       s^  •    • 

—  Him 

—  FnnkSirt 

—  Wanburg 
Duebj  of  MMklmburK-Hdhwerln 

—  Mwklmbuis-Btnllu 

—  NMMU-Utingtn 

—  8aM-Uoih«    • 

—  Wdmn 

—  CoburR 

—  MtinlnRm 

—  HlldbuisluiiiMn 

—  Anhall-Deiuu 

^  IJernburg      • 

—  KtttlMn 
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its 

91 

11)3 

*te 

40 

lus 

M 
31 
19 
Ig 
1* 
17 
IS 
15 


FapuUtkn, 


3,490,000 
11,063,973 
1,998,600 

i,34n,(no 

969,300 
7W,000 

67«,aoo 
»>9,8ao 

1168,900 

3at,aoo 

70,000 

i9a,ooo 

114,000 

6a,ooo 

S4,.'W« 
36,000 

M,noo 
3<!,aao 

34,000 


PrtnclpaUUa 


Uppe'Delinold  -         .  • 

—  Hchaumburff     - 
8chwariburg<HudoUtiidt 

—  Sondcnhmiucn 
Nuuu-Wellbun  • 
Wnldeck 

lunbun  ... 

HgtacDiolltin-Sigmaitniini    - 

—  HccMngt-n 
IlcllM4]ral>      . 

—  Schleii 
.—     Lob«nitein  \ 

—  Ebcndoif    /    * 
I^rytn      .  ■  •  ■ 
Llchtenttein      .          .          • 
LUbeck             ... 

Total  of  the  Malci  fbnniiig  Ih*  Conftikra 
UonofUwItbliM      ... 


ArM,lii 
Uarm. 
•q.m 


«,384 


PopaliUco, 

Sn,lio 

WpliflO 
44,01)11 

''.no) 

14.0(10 
JI.WO 

M|1«0 
4.M0 

10,000 


13.475,8!0 


N  "fhe  territoriet  of  which  the  German  Confederation  li  now  composed  ore— 


Areata 

Contingent 

1 

liUlM. 

Uerm. 

ISloi 
degree. 
(Btrgk.) 

Area  In 

^6^1?^^ 
degree. 

Population  In 

1838. 
(Bn'gAaiK.) 

Populatlan 

to  a  Uerm. 

•q.  m. 

of  Men  to 
Army  of 
Uennan 

ConlMera. 
tlcn. 

Voteatai 
(iiU 
Diet. 

VotetinCom- 

mlilN  of  Coo. 

federaUon. 

Place 
In  the 
Uiei. 

1 

1  AuMrian  lavjM  ■       .       .      ■ 
t  Kingdom  ofPniMla    . 

3,677 

73,8** 

11,71.%930 

3,287 

94,822 

3,363 

7t«WI 

10,908,010 

3,632 

79,484 

li 

S         —         Ba«arta  . 

1,398 

19  638 

4,338,370 

3,;03 

35,600 

lU 

4          —          Saxony    ... 

87t 

3,766 

1,663,390 

6,123 

12,000 

A         ^          HanoTor 

697 

14,776 

1,737,500 

2,495 

13,054 

'J 

36S 

7,679 

1,646,780 

4,349 

13,933 

»1 

Til 

li 

TUrandduchTofBadan       .       . 
8  KtcctoraitarHiaw     .      •       • 

S7A 

13,831 

l,S!i7,1i60 

4,628 

10,000 

I8« 

S^ 

721,330 

3,964 

3,679 

9  HaM«  Dannttadt                .      ■ 

133 

S,t4S 

793,130 

3,113 

6,193 

lODuchTofHoUtotai       .       -       . 
11  Urand  duchy  of  Luiemburg 

173 

£710 

47G,9.V) 

2,714 

3,600 

47 

^996 

184,760 

3,914  \ 
3,312  i 

2,336 

•  »  .^   ,.".«„      Umburg  .       - 

4S 

890 

147,330 

n 

llDuchjofBruniwick    -       .       - 
13  Urand  duchy  of  Mcckloiburgh 

71* 

1,3«6 

269,000 

3,736 

2,096 

nil 

Schwcrin  ■ 

M8 

4,834 

478,800 

2,100 

3,380 

Xiv 

14  Duch;ofNa«au         -       -       . 
li  Urand  dochy  of  Saxe. Weimar  . 

83 

1,80S 

387,370 

4J39 

3,1)28 

Tith  Bnuikwlck 

xiii 

67 

1,4)11 

243,820 

3,634 

2/)IO 

1  ) 

l6Duchyoftlax»«obui«Uotha   . 

38 

I16 

140/)«0 

8,688 

1,116 

1  L 

1 

44 

933 

148,390 

3,377 

1,130 

1  f 

III 

18        —      Saxa-Allcnburg  -       . 

M 

309 

121,390 

ifi66 

982 

1  ) 

19  Urand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 

™                                 StitMiu      - 

47 

997 

87,820 

1,870 

718 

with  M.  Schwtiin 

lif 

W              —             Oldenburg  and 

Kniphauian 

114 

S,4I7 

267,'-60 

2,^7 

2,829 

\    ' 

«l  Duchy  of  Anhall  DcMau     .       . 

13 

'»18 

61,480 

4,1)99 

389 

««              -            BMnburg 

14 

«97 

46,9ra 

3,.T51 

3-0 

83               —            KOUien    .       . 

12 

S34 

40,'iOO 

3,330 

323 

1 

n 

S4  PrinciiMUlycf  8<h»anhuig-8an- 

IS 

818 

33,810 

3,720 

431 

16 

340 

66,130 

4,133 

33'J 

M           —           Hohenxollani  He- 

chlngan    • 

6 

127 

20,200 

2,993 

143 

S7           -           Llchtenalaln       • 
m           —           HohenioUcfn-Slg- 

8 

64 

6,3'.i0 

2,610 

33 

marlngeu  - 
M           -           Waldeci     .      . 

13 

n 

J7S 
466 

42,990 
36,480 

4,076 
2,567 

.•JS6 
319 

30           —           lUuia    (aider 

1 

IT] 

branch)    .      . 

T 

148 

81,300 

4,300 

223 

3S           ^           SchauRiDurg. 

14 

«97 

TifiSO 

8,146 

322 

Lippe       -       ■ 

10 

<1S 

27,600 

2,760 

240 

33  —           Lippe  Dabnold  . 

34  Landgra«at>ofHaiw-Honiburg 

SI 

443 

81«,970 

3,931 

691 

A 

106 

23.400 

i'Sy 

200 

w.  Hesse,  Elw.,  tic, 

ii 

33  FreecllyofLttbeck     ■       .       ■ 

6 

1«7 

47,V0O 

7,8^ 

407 

36           —       Franklbrt        -       . 

t 

43 

64,.'.70 

86,890 

479 

37            —       Bremen    . 

3 

106 

37,800 

11,360 

483 

1 

XTii 

38           _      Hamburg        ■       . 
Total       .... 

7 

148 

133,300 

21,860 

1,298 

1 

11,436 

842,867 

38.715.600 

'*1S^' 

302,288 

70 

.7            i 

The  iignlng  and  ratification  of  the  Act  of  Confedera- 
tion took  place,  after  long  diacusslon,  on  8th  June,  1815. 
The  following  are  the  principal  itipulations  of  the  treaty. 

1.  The  lorerelgni  and  ft«e  cilln  of  Uermany,  including  their  ma- 
Jeatiea  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia.  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  the  emperor  and  king  of  Pruuia.  for  the  whole 
of  their  tet-rltortn.  formerly  bdongiiw  <o  the  Herman  emnire ;  tlie 
king  of  Dtninark,  tar  Holitein:  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
Lutembun,  agree  to  unite  to  narm  an  eternal  league,  to  be  denomi- 
satad  the  German  Confederation  ^ittr  Dtvtteht  Bund), 

2.  The  object  of  this  confadeiation  is  the  maintenance  of  the  se- 
curity of  Germany,  tniemail*  and  eatemallv,  and  th4  assertion  of 
Independence  and  Integrity  or  the  respective  Germanic  states. 

3.  All  members  of  the  confederation  have,  as  such,  equal  rights. 
They  all  bind  thenuelTes  equally  to  observe  inviolably  the  act  of 
union. 

4.  The  amin  nf  the  confederation  are  managed  by  the  diet,  in 
which  every  ■'  ilier  is  represented,  either  b>  a  separate  or  by  a  joint 
vote.  In  the  01.  .r  of  the  annexed  Hat,  Utt  witlumt  pr^udioe  10  the 
rank  of  the  Mivcretgna.  In  the  committee,  the  members  are  rapre* 
Mntcd  by  17  plenipolanllaries. 

3.  Austria  etijoys  the  right  of  presiding  In  the  diet.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  diet  has  the  right  of  making  propositions,  and  of  bringing 
iirward  measures  for  discussion :  and  the  preUdent  is  Iwund  to  kub. 
mlt  them  to  consideration  within  a  certain  term,  to  be  hcresr»  :i 
Ixad. 

6.  Profioaltloni  relating  to  th«  adoption  or  alteration  of  th/  fbnda* 
mental  laws  of  the  confederation,  or  which  concern  its  org  .niaation, 
or  the  adoption  of  establishments  calculated  in  any  way  t  j  be  gene- 
rally advantageous  to  the  membera.  must  he  submittrd  to  a  full 
isisiiibly  of  the  dial,  ta  which  every  individual  membrr  bat  one  or 
■un  tgtaii  acciadiiw  to  the  slu  of  each  state. 


It  remains  a  matter  for  fiilure  discussion  whether  any  Joint  tim 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  mediatised  nobles  of  the  enqjire,  which  ihitl 
be  considered  when  the  organisation  of  the  diet  ii  under  coniiilei. 
ation. 

7.  The  committee  decides  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  how  faitnbjtct 
Is  adapted  for  the  cotuideratioii  of  tiie  fUll  assembly. 

The  propositions  to  be  su^ected  to  the  decision  cf  the  full  diet  m\t 
be  prepared  and  brought  to  maturity  in  the  committee.  'IhedcviMcn 
in  both  assembtlca  is  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  in  the  ))lenum,  the 
majority  must  amount  to  two  thirds  of  the  votei*. 

When  the  votes  are  equally  divided  in  the  committee,  the  pmidtit 
has  the  casting  voice. 

But  where  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  fiindamental  )a«i  ij  cca-  I 
cemed,  or  the  rights  of  individual  members,  or  in  religioui  nultm,  j 
no  resolution  can  be  adopted  by  the  committee  atone,  nor  can  thcM  [ 
assembly  decide  by  a  mere  majority  of  vcKes.  I 

The  committee  of  the  diet  is  constantly  assembled,  but  tnavadjoon  I 
Its  sitting*  when  the  affairs  thtu  have  been  submitted  toiucoihidrt. 
ation  are  disposed  of.  I 

8.  Respecting  the  order  in  which  tlw  votes  of  the  nwmlxn  utol.  I 
lected,  no  discussion  shall  take  place  during  the  orgsnisstion  rfthi  I 
confederation,  nor  shall  any  accidental  order  which  msj  sriitdufg  I 
this  period  be  prejudicial  to  the  righu  of  the  membcn,  or  be  w  I 
sidered  as  establishing  a  precedent.  I 

When  the  organisation  of  the  league  is  concluded,  the  diet  will  uii  I 
up  the  question  of  preceilence  for  definitive  arranftement,  vidvil  I 
then  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  usage  of  the  former  diet  rfAl  I 
empire,  but  es|ieciaily  to  that  filed  by  the  decree  of  the  i^1Dnilld^  I 

Jiuuiion  (of  1  H0.1).  But  this  order  of  voting  is  to  liave  no  IntueOTt  I 
liing  the  rank  of  the  individual  memben,  nor  upon  iheit  ate  >  I 
precedence,  on  other  occasion  than  that  of  votini;  In  the  dlet- 

9.  The  place  ofassemblv  fbr  the  diet  It  Frankforton  iheNiine. 

10.  The  tiitt  lubject  which  shall  lake  up  the  attention  of  tbi  H  | 


many  agsinit  the  atti 
niltyoleachtaidlvldi 
ihs  possessions  cf  eaci 
MersUon. 

When  war  has  been 
Oit  conftMleration  can 
njiDorcansepaiate 
ftfnsi  merobeis. 

TM  members  of  tl 
niUni  allltnces  of  ei 
iin  which  could  be  pr 
tfany  of  lu  membera. 

It.  The  memben  f 
declare  war  agataut  on 
^ces  by  force  of  arms. 

The  diet  la  in  such  c 
the  appointment  of  a 
MCCMfbl,  to  procure 
bitralion,  wiiose  aenta 
panlis. 

IS.  In  all  the  ttatei 
leimteniatlon  by  esta 
/iinsg). 

The  labour!  of  1 
the  conftxieration 
ipprobation  of  the 
claratlon  of  the  obj 
node  of  conductini 
publlihed  on  the 
together  with  the  ( 
rciolutlana  of  the  1 
internai  police,  publ 
fiindamental  laws  o 
Since  the  publici 
cationt  haro  taken  | 
confederated  states, 
uken  from  the  list, 
Uie  reigning  house 
amongit  the  other 
been  admitted,  in  th 
an  eichange  has  tal 
duchy  of  Luxembu 
portion  of  the  duch] 
up  to  Holland.  In 
lions  are  noted,  anc 
which  each  power  h 
III  the  stantung  com 
Frankfort. 

German  Cwtomt' 
riod,  erery  one  of  thi 
tided  had  its  own  ci 
rerenue  laws ;  whici 
deed  from  those  of  it 
llie  country  was,  in 
leiatlous  and  ruinou 
Ihe  intercourse  betw 
Each  petty  state  endt 
for  itself,  or  to  advant 
blbitlng  the  producti 
roandi!d ;  anil  custom 
were  spread  all  over  I 
procal  and  dependent 
cnt, and  hostile:  thect 
prohibited  In  Baden, 
•ore  admitted  into  B 
that  nothing  has  cont 
industry  and  wealth  i 
dom  of  Internai  indu 
that  intimate  correspt 
the  empire,  which  hai 
the  products  of  the 
been  our  present  conti 
dependent  state,  jcalo 
loexalt  Itself  at  theii 
for  years,  this  was  th< 
coniidering  the  extri 
things  opposes  to  thi 
mercc,  and  rivilisatio 
comparatively  backwi 
should  bo  so  far  advai 
„But,  thanks  to  the 
missia,  this  selfish  an 
oppressed  ;  and  the  1 
II  now  established  amt 
nations.    Thedlsadva 
"ten  seen  and  deplort 
many  Interests  had  gri 
many  deep-rooted  prei 
•hat  its  overthrow  seen 
exceedingly  distant.    ' 
"uisian  guvcrnment 
nery  obstacle.    Bein 
■enieof  the  many  adrai 
Md  Germany  from  thi 
niernal  Intercourse,  tt 
5  Mng  it  about  with 
"rtlon,  and  with  a  d 
carry  their  point. 


iTM.lR 

\ 

Uerm. 

P«P«liU«,, 

■q.m 

M 

10,540 

10 

iO.llO 

8« 

iyjm 

113 

„      MWC 

MW 

Utingen. 

n 

50,(]00 

1» 

4S,0M 

19 

SI, (WO 

6 

14,M]0 

7 

1I,I«)0 

(i 

10,i«0 

IS 

38,140 

i 

4,300 

3 

6,1X111 

9 

19,000 
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1 
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wilh  Bn 
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iiithM. 

SihvRln     III 
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on  whether  anj  )«ln' 'J" 
1  of  the  empire,  which  ihill 
the  diet  it  undei  contidd- 


of  vote*  In  how  far «  mbjcct 

dS!uJn  i  the  full  dlitim'l 
le  commiltee.  ThedKNi" 
B,,  but  lnthevleMm,il» 
■e  votes.  . , 

ihe  committee,  the  Iir»»k«i 

if  ftind«men(»l  l>«i  >'  ■>»•  , 

ben,  o'  in  religioui  iMtIm, 

illtee  alone,  nor  can  ihi  M 

!tMemMe<l,hmm>1»lin|H 
iiubmitted  tolttMOuii-  f 

oteaofthemembmire* 

ring  the  "I""""'""  ifj;  I 
„lc!  which  maj  iilK  ilnK  I 
of  the  roemben,  otlxwl 

conclud«l.th«dkt«lll»5l 

Sm«  of  the  former  (Wrfjl 
J^ecreeoftheiihWrtjIirl 
Ungiatohannolnllvm;;! 
■^eB,  nor  upon  tMi  «!««  I 
rfvotinjjintheJW. 
Frankfort-on  tl»-M>5»  I 
upthe»tl«»lion«'*''"| 


„>  IH  mimliK  muit  b*  the  dnwlng  up  of  the  ninilimeadil  liwa  of 
'hrnSwIentlMi,  and  lu  orgmlaulon  At  retpect  to  lu  nUllona  with 
iZ^aZontn,  U*  mlllurv  uid  Internal  unngnnentk 
M^Ail  the  memban  Und  ihemaelvea  for  the  pnlecllon  of  (jrr- 
"1  iniiut  the  attacks  of  any  fbrelKii  power,  aa  well  aa  fiir  the  h- 
!^t  ofcach  individual  aiatei  and  guarantee  to  each  other  mutually 
j.Ijjaim'""'  of  each  alale  which  are  comprehended  wllbln  the  con- 

''wiLn  war  hat  been  declared  by  the  oonftderatlon,  no  member  of 
.J^Mnfkderatlon  can  enter  into  leparate  nenotiatloiia  with  the  ena- 
ij ,  nor  can  aeparste  Uucaa  or  Ueafiea  of  peace  be  concluded  by  hidl- 

Thi  members  of  the  league  reaerve  to  themaelvea  the  rlxhl  of 

■Uu  alliances  of  every  kind,  but  bind  themaelvea  not  tu  i  n'"r  Into 
■nfwiiich  could  be  pr^dlclal  to  theaecurlty  of  the  con(M«ruii,»  >r 
jL,  0f  its  memhera. 

11  The  members  itarther  bind  themselves  under  no  pretence  lu 
/Jain  war  agalnat  one  another,  nor  to  putaue  their  mutual  dllt'ei- 
«ca  bf  force  of  arma,  but  engage  to  aubmlt  them  to  the  diet. 

The  diet  i>  in  auch  caaes  competent  to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  by 
the  inwintment  of  a  lelect  committee ,  and  ahould  this  not  prove 
^rcMkU  to  procure  a  decialon  flrom  a  well-oiginlaed  court  of  ar- 
Ui^iJn,  "I""*  Kntence  la  implicitly  binding  upon  the  disputing 

''is'ln  all  the  states  of  the  confMeratlon,  a  constitution  baaed  on 
„pitieniatlon  by  esutes  shall  be  introduced  {LamltlUmUKlu  Va- 

JtUMgU 

The  labour!  of  the  committee  for  the  organiaatlon  of 
the  conrederation  having  termlnateil  and  received  the 
ipprobation  of  the  diet,  a  Airther  and  more  detaiied  de- 
cUration  of  the  object)  of  the  league,  aa  well  aa  of  the 
node  of  conducting  the  aflbira  of  the  confederation,  wai 
publlihed  on  the  Ifith  May,  1820.  This  document, 
together  with  the  original  act,  aa  given  above,  and  the 
reiolutiont  of  the  diet,  principally  relating  to  aflttira  of 
internal  police,  publiahed  in  1838,  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
fimdaniental  lawa  of  the  confederation. 

Since  the  publication  of  theae  decreea,  lome  modlB- 
dtioni  have  taken  place  in  the  territorial  dlviaiona  of  the 
confederated  atatea.  One  atate  —  Saxe-Gotha — haa  been 
Uken  ii'om  the  Hat,  in  conaequence  of  the  extinction  of 
tlie  reigning  house  and  the  dtviaion  of  ita  territortea 
amongst  the  other  Saxon  houaea.  A  new  member  has 
lieen  admitted,  in  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- Homburg,  and 
in  exchange  haa  taken  place  of  a  poiction  of  the  grand 
duchf  of  Luxemburg,  ceded  to  Belgium,  for  an  equal 
portion  of  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  which  that  power  gave 
up  to  Holland.  In  the  preceding  table,  theae  altera- 
tions are  noted,  and  the  number  of  votes  ia  annexed 
t'blch  each  power  haa  in  aaaembliea  of  the  l\ill  diet,  and 
in  the  standing  committee,  which  annually  aatembles  at 
Frankfort. 

German  Ciutotm'  League.  —  Until  a  very  recent  pe- 
riod, every  one  of  theae  atatea  Into  which  Germany  ia  di- 
lided  had  its  own  cuatom-houaea,  and  ita  own  tariff  and 
rerenue  laws ;  which  fk'etiuently  diflrered  very  widely  in- 
deed from  those  of  ita  neighlMiura.  The  Internal  trade  of 
llie  country  was,  in  conaequence,  aubjected  to  all  those 
teutious  and  ruinous  reatrictiona  that  are  usually  laid  on 
the  intercourse  between  distant  and  independent  states. 
Each  petty  state  endeavoured  either  to  procure  a  revenue 
for  itself,  or  to  advance  its  own  industry,  by  taxing  or  pro- 
hibiting the  productiona  of  thoae  by  which  it  waa  sur- 
roond(3 ;  aiui  customa'  otBcera  andlinea  of  cuatom-houaea 
were  spread  all  over  the  country  I  Inatead  of  being  reci- 
procal and  dependent,  every  thing  waa  aeparate,  independ- 
ent, and  hostile :  thecommoilitiea  admitted  into  Heaae  were 
prohibited  in  Baden,  and  those  prohibited  in  Wirtemberg 
vere  admitted  into  Bavaria.  It  ia  admitted  on  all  handa 
that  nothing  has  contributed  ao  much  tu  the  growth  of 
Industry  and  wealth  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  perfect  firee. 
dom  of  Internal  industrv  we  have  ao  long  ei\Joyed,  and 
that  intimate  correaponaence  among  the  variotu  parta  of 
the  empire,  which  haa  rendered  each  the  beat  market  for 
the  products  of  the  other.  How  dilTerent  would  have 
been  our  present  condition  had  each  county  been  an  in- 
dependent state,  jcaloua  nf  those  around  it,  and  anxious 
to  exalt  Itself  at  their  expense  I  But,  until  within  these 
fc;  years,  this  was  the  exact  condition  of  Germany  ;  and, 
considering  the  extraordinary  obstacles  such  a  state  of 
things  opposes  to  the  progress  of  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  civilisation,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  are 
comparatively  backward  in  that  country,  but  that  they 
ihould  be  so  far  advanced  aa  they  really  are. 

But,  thanks  to  the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of 
Prussia,  this  selflsh  anti.soclal  ayatem  haa  been  well  nigh 
lupprcssed ',  and  the  moat  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
li  now  established  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  The  disadvantages  of  the  old  system  had  long 
been  seen  and  deplored  by  well-informed  men  ;  but  ao 
many  interest)  h.id  grown  up  under  its  protection,  and  ao 
nanr  deep-rooted  prejudices  were  eiiliated  in  ita  flavour, 
that  Its  overthrow  seemed  to  be  hopeleaa,  or,  at  all  eventa, 
exceedingly  distant.  The  address  and  resolution  of  the 
Prussian  Kovernment  have,  however,  triumphed  over 
ever)-  obstacle.  Being  fully  impressed  with  a  strong 
lenieofthe  many  advantagea'that  would  reault  to  Prussia 
and  Germany  from  the  introdiirtion  of  a  free  ayatem  of 
internal  intercourse,  they  pursued  the  measures  necessary 
to  bring  it  about  with  an  eamettneaa  that  produced  con- 
rlction,  and  with  a  determination,  coute  qui  coute,  to 
carry  their  point. 
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The  ilrst  treaties  in  Airttienince  of  this  object  were 
negotiated  by  Pruaata  with  the  principalitlea  of  Schwwrx- 
burg  Sonderahauaen  and  Schwariburg  Rudolatadt,  in 
1818  and  1819,  on  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a 
|)crr«ct  freedom  of  commerce  lietween  theae  countries 
and  i'ruasia;  that  the  duties  on  Importation,  export- 
ation, and  transit,  in  I'rusaia  and  the  principalitlea,  should 
l)fl  identical  |    ( liat  i :  ese  ahould  be  charged  along  the 


frontier  ol'the  doiiiliiluns  of  the  contracting  I>artlea7  and 
that  tiach  should  particlimtff  In  the  produce  of  auch  duties 
in  pro|iiirthili  t<i  its  population.  All  the  treaties  subse- 
quently entered  Into  have  tieen  founded  on  this  fair  and 
equitable  principle  (  the  only  exceptiona  to  the  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  in  all  tlio  roiintrlcs  comprised  within 
the  U'aguB  or  tariff  alliance  being  coiiflned,  1st,  to  ar- 
ticles c((n«tltutlng  state  monopolies,  as  salt  and  cards,  in 
Prussia  ;  ii\,  to  articles  of  native  produce,  Ijurdoned  with 
a  different  rate  of  duty  on  consumption  in  one  state  from 
what  they  pay  in  another ;  and,  Hd,  to  articles  prodiicetl 
under  patents,  conferring  on  the  patentees  certain  privi- 
leges  in  the  dominiona  of  the  sliites  gr.inting  the  patents. 
With  these  exceptions,  which  are  nut  very  important, 
and  are  daily  decreasing,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce  exiata  among  the  allied  states. 

Since  1818,  when  the  I'oimdationa  of  the  alliance  were 
laid,  it  haa  progressively  extended,  till  it  now  comprises 
moro  than  four  flflha  of  the  Germanic  atatea,  exclualve  of 
Auatrla.  Ducal  Hease  Joined  the  alliance  In  1 838,  and  elec- 
toral Hesse  in  1831 :  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wirtemberg  joined  it  afterwards,  as  have  Baden,  Nassau, 
and  almost  all  the  smaller  states  by  which  it  had  not  l>een 
previously  ioined,  with  the  exception  of  Hanover,  Meck- 
lenburg.Schwerlo,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,01denburg,  and 
Brunswick. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  thia  immense  country, 
from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  confinea  of  the  Nether- 
landa,  eastward  to  Tilsit,  on  the  confines  of  Russia,  and 
from  Stettin  and  Dantxic,  southwards,  to  Switzerland 
and  Bohemia,  there  ia  nothing  to  interrupt  the  freedom 
of  commerce.  A  commodity,  whether  for  consumption 
or  transit,  that  haa  once  passed  the  frontier  of  the  league, 
may  be  aubsequently  conveyed,  without  let  or  hinderance, 
throughout  ita  whole  extent.  Inatead  of  being  confined 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  own  territories,  the 
producta  of  each  separate  country  of  the  alliance  majr 
now  be  sent  to  every  one  else ;  each  will,  In  consequence, 
apply  itself,  In  preference,  to  thoae  departmen^a  in  wlilch 
it  iiaa  some  natural  or  acquired  advantage ;  and  each 
will  have  to  depend  for  ita  aucceas,  not  on  the  miaera- 
ble  reaource  of  cuatoms'  regulations,  but  on  its  skill  and 
industry.  The  competition  thence  arising  will  be  roost 
salutary  ;  and,  should  the  peace  of  Europe  be  preserved, 
we  run  little  risk  in  saying,  that  all  sorts  of  industry  will 
make  more  progress  among  the  states  comprised  within 
the  tariff  alliance,  during  the  next  ten  years,  than  they 
have  done  during  the  previous  half  century. 

An  assembly  of  representatives  from  the  allied  states 
meets  annually,  to  hear  complaints,  adjust  difficulties, 
and  make  such  new  enactments  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired. The  Prussian  tariff  haa  been  adopted,  with 
certain  modifications,  and  is  now  the  only  one  in  force. 
The  duties  are  received  into  a  common  treasury,  and  are 
apportioned  according  to  the  population  of  each  of  the 
allied  atatea.  In  addttion  to  Its  other  advantages,  the 
new  system  has  reduced  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties 
to  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  its  former  amount ;  and 
haa  enabled  hundreua  of  custom-houaes,  and  thousands 
of  customs*  officers,  to  be  employed  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  industry. 

The  existing  discrepancy  in  the  weights  and  meaaures 
used  in  different  parts  of  Germany  occasions  consider- 
able inconvenience ;  and  we  are  g\aA  to  observe  that  the 
equalisation  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  reduction 
to  a  common  standard,  in  all  the  allied  states,  is  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  league. 

It  is  also  expressly  provided  that  the  tolls,  or  other 
charges  in  lieu  tliereof,  shall,  In  all  cases,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  public,  or  to  private  individuals,  be  limited 
to  the  sums  required  to  kem  the  roads  in  a  proper  itate. 
of  repair  ;  and  that  the  toils  existing  in  Prussia  ahall  be 
considered  as  the  highest  that  are  to  be  levied,  and  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  exceeded. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  by  many  persona  in  this 
country,  and  the  opinion  is  not  yet  entirely  abandoned, 
that  the  Prusaian  league  waa  in  some  degree  directed 
against  us,  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  threatened  to  be 
very  injurious  to  our  trade  with  Germany ;  we  do  not, 
however,  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  whatever 
for  either  of  these  opinions.  The  alliance  was  planned, 
and  brought  to  its  present  advanced  state,  in  tne  view, 
and  with  the  intention,  of  putting  down  the  galling  and 
innumerable  restraints  by  which  the  intercourse  of  the 
German  states  with  each  other  waa  formerly  interrupted ; 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  throwing  any  obstacles  In 
the  way  of  the  trade  of  the  alliance  with  foreign  countries : 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  should  have  thU 
effect.     The  Areedom  of  Internal  commerce  wUl  do  tta 
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Umo>  more  to  promote  tlio  industr)r  and  prosperity  of  the 
allied  states  than  any  other  measure,  or  system  of  mea- 
sures, that  tlieir  governments  could  have  adopted  ;  and, 
as  population  increases,  and  the  inliabitantii  become  more 
Industrious  and  wealthy,  there  will,  no  (lonlit,  be  an 
augmented  demand  for  foreign  products.  I'lic  league  is 
now  no  new  thing.  It  was  formed  several  yciirs  since, 
and  has  been  progressively  augmented  ;  but,  hitnerto,  it 
has  not  had  the  slightest  influence  in  diminishing  our  in- 
tercourse with  Germany ;  our  exports  to  it,  including 
Hullnnd  and  Belgium,  being  greater  at  present  than  at 
any  former  period  t  Generally  speaking,  the  duties  on 
imports  are  reasonable ;  at  least,  on  all  the  flner  de- 
scriptions of  goods.  It  never,  in  fact,  can  be  the  policy 
of  tnc  .illiance  to  make  them  oppressive ;  for,  though 
certain  states  might  erroneously  suppose  that  their  inter- 
ests would  be  promoted  by  such  means,  others  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  a  difTerent  opinion,  and  would  resist 
any  attempt  to  carry  them  beyond  a  reasonable  amount. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Prussia  h.is  an  overwhelm, 
ing  influence  in  the  assembly.  She  must  concilliitc  the 
other  states,  and  carry  tliem  along  with  her  ;  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  acting  on  liberal  principles,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  common  interest  of  the  alliance. 

Ucsidcs,  if  any  of  the  existing  duties  be  exorbitant,  or 
If  any  of  them,  that  are  at  present  moderate,  should  be 
sulisequently  raised  to  an  exorbitant  pitch,  does  any  one 
suppose  that  the  over-taxed  articles  would  not  be  imme- 
diately smuggled  into  .-ill  parts  of  the  league  ?  We,  who 
occupy  an  island,  and  have  revenue  crinscrs  and  coast- 
guards on  all  the  seas  and  shores  most  accessible  to  the 
smuggler,  know  from  experience  tliat  it  is  not  possible  to 
hinder  over-taxed  commodities  from  making  their  way, 
ill  immense  quantities,  into  our  markets,  Iiut  the  faci- 
lities for  smuggling  into  the  territories  of  .he  league  are 
incomparably  greater.  It  has  a  land  frontier  of  several 
thousand  miles ;  and  though  the  whiilo  I'russian  army 
were  emploved  for  that  purpose,  it  would  be  found  that 
it  was  utterly  impotent  to  jircvent  the  territories  of  the 
league  from  being  deluged  witli  such  over-taxed  commo- 
dities us  were  in  demand  hy  the  iiliabitants. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  nave  done  not  a  little  to 
provoke  Prussia,  and  that  we  had  no  reason  to  be  sur- 
tirised  had  she  manifested  symptoms  of  irritation.  She 
Ii.is  only  three  great  staple  articles  of  export  —  corn, 
timlier,  and  wool.  Now,  of  these,  we  admit  only  the 
last  on  any  thing  like  fair  terms  ;  in  ordinary  years,  wo 
entirely  exclude  corn,  and  we  lay  a  duty  of  no  less  tlian 
.''5.(.  a  loiul  oil  Prussian  timber,  while  we  admit  the  in- 
ferior tiinlM'r  of  North  America  on  payment  <if  a  duty  of 
10*.  !  Had,  therefore,  the  I'mssian  tarilT  been  levelled 
against  us,  we  should  have  had  but  sleiKicr  grounds  for 
ciimpluint  ;  but  such  is  not  really  the  ca>e.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  fairly  inferred  that,  by  agreeing  to  lower  the 
oppressive  duties  on  timlier  and  corn,  we  might  prevail 
on  Prussia  to  use  her  inRuencc  to  get  the  alliance  doll's 
on  cotton  stnllli,  hanlware,  &c.  abal<'d  ;  hut,  till  we  con- 
sent to  innilerati*  oir'  duties  on  the  articles  in  question,  it 
la  nut  to  l>e  siip|Hised  that  Prussia  will  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  e\(i'ptions  wo  may  take  to  any  of  the 
duties. 

\Vi'  are  glad  to  tie  able  to  streng.hcn  our  view  of  the 
iiilliience  and  olijirls  of  the  Prussian  commercial  league, 
by  laying  lielore  the  reader  the  folliiwhig  extract  from  a 
wiirk  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Itepresenlativis 
of  the  Amcrlcaiv  Slates.  "Prussia,"  It  is  there  said, 
"  has  evidently  taken  ihc  Ic.iil  In  this  wise  and  important 
measure,  to  which  the  smaller  states  have  gradually  ac- 
eedi  d.  The  whole  coinnnrciul  policy  of  this  enlightened 
lower  has  been  disllngiiishiil  for  Its  liber.ality,  being 
iiinded  on  the  desire  of  placing  her  Intercourse  with  all 
nations  on  the  basis  of  recliiroetty.  The  rominercial 
league  of  (iermany  is  fntendeil  to  carry  out  this  principle, 
and  nut  to  Im'  directed,  as  has  been  kOpposiHl,  against  .my 
particular  nation  :  as  it  Is  well  known  that  PriisHhi,  in  her 
triiilles  with  inarltline  powers,  has  iiivailably  adopted  the 
system  lit  reclpriN'lty,  to  whatever  extent  those  with 
whom  she  negotiates  are  willing  to  carry  it.  The  esla- 
bllshiiii'iit  of  this  community  of  commercial  Interests 
forms  a  part  oi  the  fiimlamental  compact  by  which  (he 
new  tieriiiiinic  confederation  was  created,  alter  the  disso- 
Inlion  of  the  Coiileilerallon  of  the  llliini' ;  to  be  ^ullse■ 
qiiently  adopted,  however,  at  the  option  of  such  nl  llie 
co-estiUes  an  should  cliiKinc  to  arci'iie  to  il.  Its  cirecis 
caniiiit  lull  to  promote  c  .niimerce,  and  evi'ry  otlicT  branch 
of  liidmtry,  an  It  reiiioves  all  those  vexatiom  .Old  lU'lIess 
dllllcullles  which  previoiuly  olistrucled  the  freedom  of 
Intercourse.  Navigable  rivers  and  hlghuays  are  now 
opened  to  the  iiiil'llerid  use  of  the  (iermali  people  ;  the 
eiitlonis  and  toll-lioiiiie<,  with  their  olTlcers  anil  barriers, 
jiave  been  ulthilrawii  from  llie  lolirlor,  ami  the  whole 
iiilerconiiiiunlcatlon  reseinbli's  that  of  the  milijects  of  any 
one  of  the  stntes  williln  its  own  tetritorlis.  To  these 
beiiellts  may  lie  added  the  assured  iiro«pei  t  of  Improve, 
ini'iit  io  till' tliianies  ol  the  great  ami  xo.ilhr  soierelgn- 
llea  iMMiposIng  the  leagui'  This  ailv  iiitage  will  gmw 
put  of  lh»  limpllcity  or  unity  of  the  new  »y>tem,n  laving 
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in  the  cost  of  collection,  and  from  the  Increased  <.„« 
sumption  which  renovated  industry  and  progressf.u  ..> 

^oilifi.'"  .'22?')'^'^  ''■'""''•"  ^^'^"'  '^'■"'w  G; 

GERONA   (an.  Gerundn),  a  fortlBed  city  of  Snai,, 
Catalonia,  cap.  correg.  of  same  name ;  on  the  decliv^  v 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  on  the  Top   mi  "' 
N.E.    Barcelona.      Pop.  G,38,1.    (MMano,  1826 )     T^ 
plan  of  the  :ity  is  nearly  triangular.    At  the  cotnmonVo 
ment  of  the  Peninsular  war,  during  which  it  suff'r  i 
greatly,  Gerona  was  an  Important  fortress ;  lieinu  slip 
rounded  with  old  walls  in  good   ropab-,  and  funhn 
I  defended  by  the  citadel  of  Mot^juix,  a  square  fort  72()  n 
1  in  length  on  each  side,  with   bastions,  outworks   * 
1  placed  on  .in  eminence  about  (iO  fathoms  distnnt  'com" 
j  monding  the  city;  besides  which  tiiere  were  4  forts  w  ik 
redoubts  upon  the  high  ground  above  It.    It  is  still  \nn\l 
surrounded  by  walls ;  but  Monjniz  is  its  only  outiviirk  rn 
mainlng.  It  is  now,  says  Inglis,  chiefly  noted  for  the  num' 
ber  of  its  religious   edifices ;  there  arc  no  fcwor  thi" 
1  13  churches,  besides   the  cathc<lral,  and  11  convcms 
I  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the  cnl 
leglato  church  of  San  Felice.    The  former,  built  on  tl!" 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  "  displays  a  majestic  front  at  to 
top  of  three  grand  terraces  ornamented  with  Krani  i. 
balustrades.     The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  superb  fliKhtlr 
81  steps,  of  a  breadth  the  whole  extent  of  the  cimrcli 
The  front  Is  decorated  in  bad  taste  with  three  orderi 
of  architecture— Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  anil 
flanked  with  two  hexagon  towers.    The  interfor  is  \mZ 
and  handsome  ;  it  has  only  a  nave  In  the  Gothic  style."  It 
contains  the  monuments  of  Raymond  Berengor,  count  of 
Barcelona,  and  his  consort,    llie  treasury  of  tli'ls  cliurcl 
afforded  a  rich  spoil  to  the  French,  on  their  gaining  no! 
session  of  Gerona.     The  collegiate  church  isofOoihlr 
architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  2  aisles  divided  bv 
pillars :  connected  with  it  there  is  a  very  lofty  and  ancient 
tower.     In  the  Capuchin  convent  tlicre  is  an  Arabian 
bath  of  elegant  construction.    The  streets  of  Gerona  are 
narrow  and  gloomy,  but  clean  and  well  paved  j  and  the 
houses  are  tolerably  well  built.     There  are  3  squares 
one  of  which  Is  of  considerable  size  I  i  hospilals  aiemj' 
nary,  college,  with  a  good  public  library  (formerly be 
longing  to  the  university  founded  l.'i2l  by  Philip  II.  and 
abolished  171.'i  by  Philip  V.),  a  Be^uinc  seminary  I'or'noor 
girls,  and  several  <ither  schools.     The  pl.ice  wear§,  how- 
ever, a  dull  and  melancholy  look.    "  The  liihnbi.  have  no 
theatre,  no  |iublic  amusements,  no  common  rendcivoui 
ICvery  one  seems  to  live  alone.     One  fourth  of  the  iKin 
are  priests,  monks,  nuns,  and  students.    They  cirrv  mi 
very  little  trade.     The  only  manufactories  are  a  fi« 
looms  for  weaving  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs  ami 
stockings,  whicli  liavo  been  established  in  the  ntylum 
within  the  last  twenty  years."     ( Mod.  Trav.  xviil,  W.) 

(ierona  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  is  richer  Ihu 

that  of  Hareelonaj  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  a  siili. 

deleg.  of  police ;  and  a  iiiilltary  governor.     It  Is  of  great 

'  antiquity,  and  formerly  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  the  sun 

of  the  kingof  Ar.igon.    It  has  sustained  nuineroustleftFi. 

and  lieen  famous  for  the  brave  defeiici'  It  lias  alujji 

I  miule ;  but  especially  for  that  it  sustained  under  Marumo 

I  Alvarez,  in  ISIK),  for  upwards  of  seven  monthi,  n^aiiiii 

I  the  French.    {MHUinti;  Diet.  (Jivg. ;  A'nuMiy;  SViii. 

,  bunic  !  Inglin,  ilfc.) 

(JKltS,  a  dep.  of  France,  reg.  S.W  ,  lietuein  lal 
N.T  17'and  4r'4' N.,  and  long.  (P  in' \V.  nnci  1"  M'K.i 
having  N.  the  dep.  l.ot-et-<iaronne,  K.  those  of  Tain-pi. 
I  Oaronne  and  Haute  ('■aioniie,  S.  the  latter  and  iln. 
I  Halites  .iiid  Basses  Pyrenees,  and  W.  l.aiiiles.  I.enKth, 
P..  to  \V.,  74  !n.,  by  about  •'>4  in.  hi  hreaillli.  Ana 
,  fi'2(l.;«|i.l  hect.  Pop.  (  1k;i6)  ;H2,«H'i.  The  last  ramlficali.mi 
of  the  Pyrenees  cover  most  of  this  dep.,  tlie  i.|o|i<>  iil 
which  Is  mostly  from  S.  to  N.  Rivers  niiinernui:  alhii 
them  have  more  or  less  ,1  N.  direction,  ami  are  afflorati 
of  the  Garonne  or  Adour.  Tli  re  are  many  pomU  .mj 
small  lakes,  tiers,  like  the  neliili'iiiiirliig  depn,  liiiilij'fl 
to  violent  storms  ;  its  soil  is,  hiiwiver,  in  general  Irrtile. 
It  has  :i3;i.r,n(l  hect.  of  arable  land,  Ii(I,n(hi  hect.  ineailnx, 
ami  H7,s(K(  licet,  vineyards.  Agriculture  is  very  b*li. 
'  ward,  but  It  liasb<H>n  much  Imprivedof  lute  yean.  (Inl^ 
'  about  ;i-4lhs  of  the  corn  reoulred  for  hnme  fiiniuni|iiicin 
is  raised  In  the  dep.  ;  it  Is  c'llefly  wheat,  malte,  anilrali 
(iarllc,  onions,  various  other  vegelablen,  liein|i,  llav.ic , 
are  plentifully  cultivated,  rriilt  is  gnod.  Aluiit  Iiihiki 
hii'tol.  of  wine  are  produced  In  ordinary  ve.irj,  hot  il  11 
mostly  of  mediocre  i|unlity  :  about  a  half  is  luiiamnrj 
at  home,  and  the  other  half  converted  Into  Ir.indy,  uliili 
ranks  next  alter  that  of  Cognac,  In  |h,10  there  vnrcri. 
tlnmted  to  le  niHiiit  ;wh,iiini  »|ieep,  and  I II.Ml 0x111.9 
the  ilrp.  I  conniilerable  allenlloii  has  Ih'cii  paid  tu  IK 
iniprovenielit  of  the  breed  of  the  formi  .  »lilch  yiiJ 
annually  alioiit  M4li,lNHi  kllog.  wool.  Poultry  are  ijIi:  1. 
ful ;  and,  as  well  ns  hogs,  bdteiied,  or  killed  .mil  uH'il. 
they  hiriii  an  Important  article  of  Iroile.  M.iiiunt. 
tiiri'S  iinlmporlanl :  there  are  a  few  fahilii  of  iiUii 
and  earthenware,  leather,  starch,  lliun,  uuiillen.  uml 
cotton  clotli,  and  thread,  creiim  uf  tartar,  .'vc.    TlirlriJi 
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GHAZIPOOIC 

u  how«»«''>  ch'efly  'n  'I'e  product*  of  the  «oiI,  with 
IJiilch  thl»  dep.  suppliei  the  neighbouring  ones  and 
Spain.  Oer$  is  divided  into  fi  arrnnda.,  and  aends  5 
Jem.  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors 
(183H-39)i  2,105,  Chief  towns,  Auch,  the  cap..  Condom, 
rombei,  and  Mirande.  Total  public  revenue  (1831), 
S  977,367  fr. ;  surplus  over  expenditure,  2^17,807  fr. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  prosperity,  the  num- 
ber of  large  properties  is  much  below  the  average  of  the 
deps.,  and  the  people  arc  generally  impoverished.  "  La 
fie  ietfemtMS  n'est  pa$  moina  laboricuse  que  celle  dvs 
Immmet.  Lcs  femmei  marUei  ont  toin  <1u  mtnage,  de  la 
tolaille,  4c.  Lesjeunet  JiUet,  tant  qu'ellet  sont  enfant, 
lardent «".«  besUaux  et  let  trmipeaux.  Dis  qu'ellet  grun- 
ijisteni,  diet  partagent  tout  let  travatix  de  Vagriculture, 
It  toules  lf3  fatiguet  dct  hommet."    (Hugo,  art.  Oert, 

^g'hAZIPOOR,  or  GHAZEEPORE,  a  distr.  of  British 
Hindostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Allahabad ;  between 
lat  2J°  II''  «•!?  .?9°  ^  N.'  and  long.  82°  4U'  and  840^30' 


K. ;  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  distr.  Azinghiir  and  Go- 

riickpore,  N.E.  Sarun,  S.E.  Shahabad,  and  W.  Benares 

ami  Juanporc.   Area,  2,8.')n8a.  m.    Pop.  and  land  revenue 

nut  specilied  in  the   Pari.   Report.     The  Ganges  runs 

tlirough  its  S.  part :  the  Goggra  bounds  it  on  the  N.    It 

ii  one  of  the  most  iertilc  divisions  of  Hindostan,  and  the 

luiar-cane,  corn,  and  fruit  trees  are  extensively  culti- 

vat(nl.     It  has   long  been  celebrated   for   the   extrU 

Icnce  of  its  rose-water  and  atlar.     '  The  roses  of  Gha- 

leeporc  are  planted,  in   large  fields,  occupving  many 

hundred  acres  of  the  adjacent  country.     Tncy  bloom 

iiiatingiy,  upon  a  low  shrub,  which  is  kept  to  a  dwarlish 

liic  liy  the  gardener's  knife,  and  the  full-blown  tlowcrs 

ire  carefully  gathered  every  morning.     The  first  process 

uliich  the  roses  undergo  is  that  of  distillation.    Thev  are 

put  into  the  alembic  with  ne-arly  double  their  weight  of 

«ater.    The  rose-water  thus  obtained  is  poured  into 

large  shallow  vessels,  which  are  exposed,  uncovered,  to 

tiieonen  air  during  the  nixht.     The  jars  are  skimmed 

ncrasiunally ;   the  essential  oil  floating  on  the  surface 

being  the  atlar.     It  takes  2(I0,UU(I  flowers  to  produce 

tlie  welo'U  of  a  rupee  in  atlar.    This  small  quantity, 

•  lien  pure  and  unaoulterated  with  sandal  oil,  sells  upon 

ihe  ipot  at  l(X)  rU|ioe8  (UU.)  ;  an  enormous  price,  which, 

li  is  said,  docs  not  yield  very  large  prollts.     A  civilian, 

liaving  made  the  experiment,  found  tliat  the  rent  of  laiul 

iiruducing  the  above-named  quantity  of  nllar,  and  the 

{iiirchase  of  utensils  aUme,  came  to  M. ;  to  this  sum  the 

iiircuf  labourers  remained  still  to  be  added,  to  say  no- 

iliiiig  of  the  risk  of  an  unproductive  season.    The  oil 

|irii(iiieed  by  the  above-mentioned  process  is  not  always 

111  the  same  colour,  being  sometimes  green,  somotimes 

luisht  amber,  and  frequently  of  .i  redilish  hue.     When 

skimmed,  the  prodin  a  Is  carefully  bottled,  each  vessel 

bring  hermetically  si.-aled  with  wax  ;  and  the  bottles  are 

th.n  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  i^f  the  sun  during 

ii'irral  (lays.    Kose-watcr,  also,  when  bottled,  is  exposed 

tdihe  son  for  a  fortnight  at  least."  ( Kobertt's  Seems, Sfc. 

fl  lliudusliin,  ii.  1 13— 1 1.^.)     Kose.wuter  which  has  been 

tkimined  is  reckoned  inferior  to  that  which  retains  Its 

i.irntial  oil,  and  is  sold  at  Ghazeepore  at  a  lower  price  j 

ihminh,  aceiirding  to  ninny,  there  Is  scarcely.  If  any,  per- 

tqihlile  (hlferencp  in  the  quality.     A  JCiT  (a  full  quart) 

111  the  best  may  be  obtained  for  H  annas,  or  about  l.«.     It 

piilori  into  almost  every  part  of  the  domestic  economy  of 

ilif  natives  of  India,  iH-Ing  used  for  ablutions,  in  medicine 

ami  ciiokery,  as  presents.  Ac.    The  chief  towns  in  this 

(li-liii't  are  fihazipixir,  the  cap.,  Arimpoor,  and  Doori- 

"Itiut,   ( lliiiiiilliiit's  K.  I.  (ia%  i  Uubtrlt's  Hindustan ; 

M.  tt,i>.  im  K.  I.  j\l}iiiri,  f(e. ) 

liiiuiHooK,  a  large  town  or  city  of  Hindustan,  prov. 

Allniibad,  cap.  of  the    above  dUtr.,  <hi   the    N    bank 

ll  the  (ianges,  40m.    K.N.K.  Benares,  and   KKlni.  W. 

l'»lna  1  l.it.  'a^  \\f>'  N.,  long.  H3^  33'  I'..     From  the  river 

l:lM>a  very  striking  appearance,  though,  like  nlher  In- 

1I1.V1  cities,  its  nolilcat  liiiildlngs  turn  out,  on  apiiroach, 

11  be  ruins.    "  Tlie  native  city  Is  iM'lter  built  aiul  hcttcr 

ki'|>l  than  many  phices  of  more  importance.    The  baranra 

wr  Ui'at.  well'  supplied,  and  lannnis  for  their    tailors, 

•luise eseelleiit  workmanship  Is  celebrated  in  the  n(lja> 

rriil  (lislriets.     .V  very  consldurable  iiuniber  of  the  liibab. 

■rr  M>isv.iiinaus,  Ihougli  the  iieigliboiiring  (xip.  is  chiefly 

II  iiliiii ;  ilieir  iuo>qui's  are  numerous  and  liaiidsonie,  and 

llio  liirmer  graudelir  of  <iha>lp(»ir  Is  evhucd  by  11  siiiierli 

{iilii'i',  built  liy  the   Nawali  Cdsslin   All  Kbaii.  ulileli 

iMiii|iirs  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  overliiiikiiig  the 

(imili'S      Tins  iidliie  building  i»  now  in  a  iiKdancholy 

ttilriif  (lilapld.ilhui,  neglecti'(i  bv  the  g(ivi>riim('nt,  who 

Ijn' turned  it  into  a  ciistiini-liousi',  and  have  ciMuertcd 

mny  <if  its  suites  of  apartniinla  Into  uareboiiai'i,  and 

t^c  rcfldeuces  of  p(dice  peons  bidongliig  to  the  guard. 

liiiiugh  thus  rinderi'd  useliil.lt  Is  not  Ihougbl  worlliy 

(ilrcpairi  its  splendid  banqueting  ball  and  coid  veran. 

iliiii, te|ilel('  with  architectural  iH-aiity,  abiiltlng  Inlii  the 

miT,  are  deserted,  and  left  to  the  swirt  devastations  of 

tlic  clliniite.     In  a  \el'y  short   pcrhNl  the  whole  of  Ibis 

n.igniliceiit  laliric  will  iH-cunia  a  heap  of  ruins."  (/^>- 
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herli'i  Scenes,  Sfc.  ii.  134.)    At  the  other  extremitr  of 
the  town  are  the  houses  of  the  civil  servants  oi'  the  com- 
pany.   These  are  spacious  and  well-built,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens.    The  military  cantonments  adjacent  are, 
however,  low,  ugly  bungalows,  with  sloping  roofs  of  red 
tile,  but  deriving  some  advantage  from  being  intermin- 
gled with  trees ;  "  very  diltcrent  from  the  stately  but 
naked  barracks  of  Dinapoor."    On  the  parade  ground,  a 
little  N.E.  the  city.  Is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Marquii 
Cornwallis,  who  died  at  Ghazipoor.    This  edifice  con- 
sists  of  a  dome  supported  upon  pillars ;  and  is  entirely 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  Chiinar  freestone.     It  cost 
«  lack  of  rupees,  and  15  years  were  spent  upon  its  erec- 
tion ;  but  its  style  and  execution  have  been  found  much 
fault  with  i  and  it  is  inslgniticant  when  compared  with 
the  native  sepulchral  edifices  of  Hindostan.    The  gaol  of 
Ghaiipoor  is  large,  strong,  airy,  and  commodious,  and 
usually  crowded  with  delinquents  of  all  castes  and  deno- 
minations ;  this  district  being  noted  for  the  turbulence 
of  its  inhab,,  and  their  insiiliordin.itton  to  the  laws.    The 
K.  I.  Company  have  a  breeding  stud  of  horses  near  the 
city.    Ghaiipoor  is  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  compa- 
nies of  a  native  regiment :  it  Is  famous  for  its  salubrity ; 
and  Is  well  supplied  with  Kiiropenn  and  native  products, 
its  environs  are  planted  with  tine  forest  trees,  the  haunli 
of  innumerable  monkeys  and  birds.  (Robrrti'i  Scenrt  iu 
Hindostan,  vol.  ii. ;  Heber ;  Hamilton't  f.  I.  Clax.  IfC.) 
GHENT  (Ger.  Gent,   Fr.  Cand),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Belgium,  cap.  E.  Flanders,  at  the  confluctice  of  the 
Scheldt  and  I.ys,  30  m.  N.W.  Brussels,  30  m.  W.S.W. 
Antwerp, and  23m.  S.E. by  E.  Bruges;  lat.  5!'-  3'  12"  N., 
long.  30  43'  42"  E.  It  is  the  seat  ol  a  bishopric,  of  a  court 
ol  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  first  resort,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce ;  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  class,  and  the  re- 
sidence  of  a  high  military  commandant  for  the  provs.  of 
E.and  W.  Flanders.  The  pop.,  which  In  the  IGth  century 
is  reported  to  haveamoiinted  to  175,000,  had.  In  I83G,  sunk 
to  88,290  {lleuschling) ;  hut,  notwithstandiiig  this  decline 
In  the  number  of  Its  inhab.,  it  is  not  characterised  by  the 
decayed  and  listless  appearance  of  Its  neighbour  Bruges. 
Under  Charles  V.  this  city  probably  covered  more  grounci 
than  any  other  In  W.  Europe,  whence  the  boast  of  the 
emperor,  "  that  he  could  put  Paris  In  his  glove"  (Gob/). 
At  present  the  drc.  of  its  walls  Is  between  7  and  8  m.  ; 
but  much  of  the  enclosed  space  is  occupied  by  fields, 
gardens,  and  orchards.    The  shape  of  the  city  is  some- 
what triangular  ;  it  is  entered  by  7  gates.    The  Scheldt 
and  I.ys,  together  with  the  Meve  and  Moere,  after  having 
supplied  the  ditches  surrounding  the  fortifications,  enter 
the  city,  and,  in  cnnjuncthin  with  some  artltlcial  canals, 
divide  It  into  26  islands,  most  of  which  are  bordered  by 
magnificent    quays.     Of   the  bridges  connecting  these 
islands,  70  are  of  considerable  size  ;  and  of  these,  42  are 
of  stone  and  28  of  wood.    In  gimeral,  the  streets  are 
wide,  though  a  few  of  the  most  IVeqiiented  are  so  narrow 
that  two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other.    Tliere  are 
numerous  tine  public  edifices  ;  and  many  of  the  private 
houses  are  well  built  and  handsome.    Their  antique  ap- 
pearance, and  the  fantastic  variety  of  the  stair-like  gable 
ends,  ornamented  with   scrolls  and  carving,  arrest  the 
•tranger's  eye  at  every  turn.   'I'here  are  13  public  squares. 
The  principal   Is  the  Marehe  au  Vendredl,  or  Friday 
Market,  so  called  from  Its  weekly  linen  market  held  on 
that  (lay.     In  Its  centre  was  formerly  a  column,  erected 
In    l6(Kt,   In   honour  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.     The 
greatest  curiosity  in  the  Friday  Market  Is  an  enormous 
Iron  ring,  upon  which  are  eximsed  the  pieces  (if  linen, 
which,  having  been  found  derectlve  on  being  brought  to 
market,  are  contiscated  by  the  authorities,  and  given  to 
the  bospllala.     The  sipiaro  of  .St.  Peter  la  mie  of  tho 
largest  iu  llilgiuni  i  It  serves  as  a  parade  ground  for  the 
garrison.     In  the  Place  St.  Pharailde  is  an  (dd  turreted 

ftateway,  a  relic  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Flanderi, 
milt  III  868,  and  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  exlstint 
remains  in  llelgliiin.  This  castle  was,  In  I;i38.3'),  the  re- 
sidence of  the  tanilly  of  I'.dwnrd  111  ,  wh.ise  sou,  .Iidill 
(if  Gaunt  or  Ghent.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  w.is  born  In  It. 
Its  existing  remains  form  part  of  a  cotton  factory.  Tho 
corn  marliet  and  the  I'lace  de  IliailUts  are  the  other 
chief  squares. 

The  finest  promenades  in  Ghent  are,  one  alona  the 
t'dWfiwci',  a  caiiiil  cut  in  IT.'iH,  uniting  the  I.ys  with  the 
llriiges  canal  ;  and  the  Kiiiilrr.  or  Place  d'.Xrnies.    Tho 


bdiilevnrds,  anciently  the  nuniiarts  surrounding  the  city, 
and  some  of  the  quays,  are  aUo  aiireeable  pronienndi's. 
(■belli   contains  inaiiy  ( liur(  lies  wiirthy  ol  n(dlce,  not 
only  for  their  architeeture,  but  for  the  ehi'fs-d'n'ut'ren  of 
the  Flendsh  seliool  which  Ihey  cimtain.    'I'he cathedral, 
or  church  of  St.  Kavon,  near  ibe  centre  of  the  city,  was 
originally  loinidcd  itilill.  and  the  crypt,  oT  t'/!,'i«c  «iiM- 
li-niiinr  of  the  origin. il  building,  still  exists.     The  mo- 
dern ediOee  was  c.inimeiiced  In  1228,  and ciuntileted  early 
In  the  iiilli  ('('iiiury.     Its  style  l<  simple  Gollilc  ;  It  has 
iKi  very  slr'VIng  beauty  externallv,  If  we  except  Its  tower, 
reniariinble  for  Its  (degaiice  and  height, about  •i*f>n.  From 
its  summit,  which  Is  aseended  by  440  stens ,  the  aurriumdlnn 
'cn  In  clear  weather  for  i>  distance  little 


niiintry  may  be 
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short  of  40  m.  Tho  Interior  of  this  church  li  of  almost 
unrivalled  niagnillcrnoi;.  It  Ih  entirely  lined  with  black 
marble,  with  which  the  pillars  of  pure  white  Itnliiin  mnrblo 
form  a  strong  contract.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  th<! 
bt^hii,  or  belfrjr,  a  lofty  square  tower,  founded  iu  1183. 
It!  lower  part  is  used  for  a  prison  ;  its  summit  is  orna- 
mented with  a  gilt  copper  dragon,  carried  ofT  by  the 
Gantois  from  Bruges  in  144.^,  to  which  city  it  had  been 
taken  from  Constiuitinople  during  the  first  crusade.  The 
church  of  St.  Miclincl,  containing  the  celebrated  "  Cru- 
cillxion"  by  Vandyek  (now  much  injured),  the  "  An- 
nunciution ''  by  I^ens,  and  the  tinest  organ  in  Belgium  : 
that  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest  church  in  Ghent;  and 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Martin,  St.  James,  St.  Sauveur, 
the  Dominicans,  and  the  Augustines,  all  contain  excel- 
lent paintings,  and  are  well  worth  notice.  There  are 
in  all  M  churches,  including  an  English  Protestant 
church  and  a  syna;;<igiie.  Ghent  contains  the  only  large 
nunnery  that  sin  .Ived  the  dissoUition  of  conventual  in- 
stitutions hy  the  F.mp.  Joseph  II.  This  establishment, 
calliKl  the  Grand  Ilexuinage,  founded  in  1'2:<I,  is  of  great 
extent,  forming  almost  a  little  town  of  itself,  with  streets, 
squares,  and  gates,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  mo.it.  It 
is  inhabited  by  about  tUH)  nuns.  The  Begnincs  are  not 
bound  by  any  vow  ;  they  may  return  into  the  world 
when.tver  they  please ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  tlieir  boast 
that  no  sister  has  been  known  to  quit  the  order  after 
having  onre  entered  it.  The  sisters  attend  the  sick  as 
nurses  in  the  hospitals  and  elsen  here. 

The  finest  public  building  in  Ghent  Is  the  palace  of 
the  university,  founded  by  William  I.,  king  of  Holland, 
in  18l(!,  and  attended  by  about  3.^0  students.  In  front  It 
has  a  line  portico  raised  upon  eight  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. It  has  a  noble  entrance-hall  under  a  vaulted 
roof  01  ft.  In  height,  a  grand  staircase,  an  amphi-  i 
theatre  capable  of  acconinioilating  1,700  persons,  in 
wlilcli  academic  prizes  are  distributed  ;  a  court  of  classes, 
or  square,  surrounded  by  lecture  rooms  ;  and  cabinets 
of  natural  liistory,  comparative  anatomy,  mineralogy, 
ttiid  natural  philosophy.  The  library,  containing  60,U<)(I 
vols.  Iies<des  many  valuable  MSS.,tliu  royal  college, and 
the  biitanic  gartiin.  ocnipy  the  ancient  abbey  of  llan- 
deloo  aiiii  its  gniunds.  Besides  these  institutions,  Ghent 
has  ,1  museum  and  royal  academy  of  drawing,  the  ex- 
penses of  wliicli  are  di-lrared  by  voluntary  contributions ; 
•dcii'ties  of  rlii'toric,  the  tine  arts  and  literature,  musie, 
botany  an. I  liorticuiture,  agrii'iiltiire  and  commerce,  and 
various  clubs  for  gymnastic  and  other  pursuits,  'i'he 
miiM'iim  contains  .i  Kood  iiiaiiy  paintings,  lliough  none  are 
of  tlrst-rate  excellence ;  but  there  are  several  private 
ciillertlons  of  great  merit,  tlie  principal  being  that  of 
M.  V.in  Si'hanip,  containing  a  tine  "  Annuiiiiution,"  by 
Corregglo  ;  several  paintings  by  Itubens,  Ineluiliiig  por- 
traits of  liiiiiseir  and  I'amliy  ;  and  otiiers  liy  Ueinbiandt, 
Vandyek,  Tenlers,  and  other  distinguitlied  masters.  | 

The  town-hall  is  a  large  and.  at  lirst  sight,  an  im- 
posing liiiililiiig.  It  has  a  double  front;  one  in  the 
^^lorish-(iMlhie,  and  the  other  in  tlie  classic,  style.  The 
architecture  of  the  latter  Is  ituongruoiis  ;  its  3  iirincl|ial 
iltnles  iH'hig  ornamented  successively  with  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  t'orintliian  columns.  This  frimt  has  upwards  of  70 
windows,  e\cliislve  of  those  In  the  roof.  In  the  interior  I 
Is  the  throne-room,  in  which  the  treaty  called  the  I'ailli- 
calion  of  tihent  was  signed  in  l.^7l>.  Tliis  large  and  line 
aparlinent  is  now  used  for  the  dlstributiiin  of  prizes  giM'n  ' 
III  the  town  to  tliosewlio  attain  excellence  ill  tlie  arls.\e.  > 
There  ar(\  Ti  piilille  liospiials.  I'lie  principal,  the  liyhkf 
(i  iiclosiire),  roiindeil  ri'J'i, IscapahliMirconialningi'iiNisIrk 
IHr^ons,  and  has  attaclied  to  it  asylums  for  aged  inillvl. 
duals  III  liotli  sexes.  There  are  some  hospitals  for  aliens, 
'i  liiiiatic  asylums,  'i  deaf  anil  diinih  liislitnlliins,  anil 
many  oilier  i  harllles.  The  )ireat  prison,  remarkable  for 
Its  nl/e  anil  .iilnilr^ilile  arran^eiHCiit,  has  nerved  as  a  mo- 
del lor  te\eral  others  In  l.iiiiilini,  rriissla,  and  the 
('.  States.  It  was  begun  iinihr  Alaria  Theresa  in  1774, 
and  llnislicil  in  \si\  ;  it  stands  on  the  Cnuiinri'.  "  Its 
foriii  l>  lliat  nf  a  perfect  oelagnn.  In  the  mlilillc  of  which 
Is  a  largeeoiirt-yard,  ciininiiinle.iling  with  the  ilMlen  lit 
parts  of  the  prisiiii.  I  arli  liivlslmi  has  a  yard,  and  In  the 
Centre  iif  that  apiiro|irl.ileil  to  the  niinien  U  a  liasin  for 
washing  linen.  I',>ii  h  prlsiiner  sleeps  aliiiie  in  a  small 
riiiini,  liMiklog  Into  an  extensive  and  well-lighted  gaUery. 
Tlie«e  iiimrtiiienls  are  kept  very  neotly,  and  are  veil- 
lllati  il  When  the  prl»oners  go  to  work.      I'lie  animal  i  x- 

Iiense  of  this  estalilishinent  Is  alioiit  ."Ml.tDII  lliirins,  and 
lie  iinnilK'r  of  prlsmiers  Is  l,.'<(l(l ;  I.KKI  of  whom  are  oi'. 
copied  III  niannf.ii  lure  and  hnusehold  wmk.  One  linlf 
nf  the  produce  of  the  prisoiii'rs'  lalHuir  Is  reserved  by 
the  K'oveiinnent  lor  tlie  expenses  of  the  estahlUhinenl, 

Ac  ,  and  tin-  reinaiiiiler  Is  ilivlded  Into  V  pnrtlims,  oi f 

which  Is  glteii  to  the  prisoners  fur  pm'ket-money,  while 
the  other  aeciiiniilates,  ami  is  given  to  tlnni  on  leaving 
the  prison."  (  Wnj^ic's  Hi  la.  Ttnri-llir.)  The  ruins  of 
liieeltailel. const riicleil  liy  l^'liarles  \  .  are  still  to  he  seen 
near  Hie  ^iitHerp  g.ite.  The  inudi  rn  citadel,  built  be. 
iHeeli  \h-il  and  l'>.l<i,  the  cavalry  Imrrncks.  Iliilil  i/c 
Fitclroi,  workhouse,  mvnI-iU-iiiilt,  lUli-inarkul,  iluugh- 
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ter-houie  and  thamblei,  theatre,  and  thocelcbrnteH  ni,« 
of  cannon— the  largest  in  Europe— IHft.  h,i,ir  Ku  i,,  i 
cumferenco,  Its  bore  !2|  ft.  In  diameter,   and  wTi^hi ," 
34,000  It,.,    are  the  remaining  object,  most  w* r  t  '"f 
remark  In  Ghent.    The  climate  of  the  city  is  healthy^  f 

Kw  "fh!;?.'"'"'"'"''     ■'"       *'"'"  '•  '^^"' "' '»«»«' 
Manvfactuut  and  Commerce.  — \t  the  common... 
ment  of  the  l.'.tli  century,  Ghent  Is  said  to  havc™ntah>^' 
40,000  weaviirs  ;  hut  this,  like  most  stati'mcMUs  of  he  "» 
is  most  probably  much  exaggerated.    At  tlie  commune 
ment  of  the  present  century,  the  maimfnctiiro  of  cntinn 
yarn  was  introiiucc«l ;  and  furnished  employment    ». 
are  told,  in  a  few  years,  to  more  than  ao.ooo  workii.,!;  i 
In  I«(M,  while  united  to  France,  Ghent  was  ralikM  J 
Napoleon  as  the  chief  manufiu'tiiring  town  In  his  ii 
minions  after  Lyons  and  Uouen.    In  lnlit,thel.n|.ortai|„°n 
of  spmning-jennii'S  and  high-pressure  steam-eiix Hi.,  f,„„ 
Kngland  allorded  im  aihlitional  stimulus  to  tlio  c,S 
mamifaiture.     The  separation  of  Holland  from  llelo   „ 
in  18,30  gave  a  conslilerable  shock  to  industry  and  triulr 
and  several  capitalists  soon  after  removed  their  establU ,' 
ments  Into  Holland.     According  to  Vuiidermaelen    „ 
1834,  there  were  In  Ghent  from  !iO(l  to  iWi  looms  of  (llffi.r 
ent   kinds  wrought  by  steam;  about  l!i,0(K)  worliiii,.M 
were  employed  in  bleaching,  cotton  printing,  hi„|  ,.„.,,,," 
thread  factories,  within  n  diameter  of  3  leaiiues  rm  i 
the  city ;  and  the  capital  employe.l  in  the  cotton  mi 
nufactures  (ex.  the    raw    material)    was   e»tlinni«t  li 
about    21,000,000   florins.     The    manufacture   111,™!?.! 
cently,   however,    been    Involved  in  the  gre.iteit  ilim 
culties  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  ever  destine   in 
take  Urm  root  In  the  city,  or  to  lie  able  to  withitsn 
the  comnotitlon  of  foreigners  under  a  svstem  nf  hZ 
competition.      Prc'vioiisly  to  the   French    Uevolutlon 
lace  was  the  staple  mannfiuture  of  (;hent,  armtn„Z' 
titles   of  It  l)eing  sent   to   Holland,  Knglanil.  Yum^ 
Spain,  and  the  coiimles.     I.ace-makiiig  has  now  urcaiiJ 
diminished  ;  hut  it  still  ranks,  together  with  the  mini 
facture  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  faliilcs,  anionKit  thn 
principal  hranches  of  industry,  after  tl  at  of  colii.n,    '[Z 
sugar-refineries    employ    aiinniilly    from    Hm^ikm'hio  i,, 
12.000,000  lbs.  of  the  raw  material.    There  are  niiniiToiii 
Kin-distilleries,  soap-manufactories,  breweries,  tannirln 
and  salt-works.     Sail-cloth,  oll.clolh,  gold  ami  »||v<t 
stnfll!,  masks,  gloves,  pins,  bronie  articles,  mineral  wlds 
wlilte  lead,  rriisslan  blue  and  other  colours,  hiitinni' 
cards,  paper,  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  glue,  luruini 
Instruments,  machinery,  cutlery,  articles  of  varlmukimli 
In  wood,  stone,  ivory,  *c.,are  made  In  (iheiil,  «n,lt|||.,j 
are  some  good  building  docks.     The  city  Is  ailmlralilr 
situated  for  commerce.      It  is  conneiteil  by  ono  ,|||,' 
canal  with  Bruges  ;  and  by  another,  wlilih  naitrt  w 
Sas  Van  Ghent,  with  the  .Scliehlt  at  Ternense.    Tlu'lai 
ter  gives  the  city  all  the  advantages  of  a  sea-imrt  1  vrmli 
drawing  iHft.  watiT  may  unluad  In  the  liaslii  iimliriii 
walls.    The  country  In  the  vliliilty  prmiiires  a  grcni  ik,,! 
of  corn,  tlax,  toliacco,  anil  niailder;  and  liesliles  It)  nig. 
miractiiriHl  produce,  Ghent  has  a  large  trade  In  Ihiwar. 
tides,  especially  the  Ihsl,  and  a  very  exteniivc  trsniii 
trade. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  is  Involveil  In  nnrertnhily ;  but 
it  is  loleralily  well  ascertained  that  It  iN'caine  a  iiLuiiif 
conslileralile  Iniiiortanee  earl)  In  our  ara.  In  k'H-sii  ihc 
D.ines  ninler  Hastings,  reiiulseil  friiiii  I'nglainl.  iiiun. 
dereil  Ghent,  and  obtalneil  an  Iniiiieiise  liiiuly.  tilum 
belonged  suiieskhely  to  the  counts  of  I'lamler's,  anil  lliii 
dukes  of  llnrgiinilv  ;   lint  the   alleglaiiee  nf  Its  iliijim 

appears  to  have  been    little  more  tin nilnal,  ,iiii|., 

whenever  the  seigneurs  attempted  tn  lin|iii»e  an  iiri. 
popular  tax,  the  great  hell  sounded  the  al.irin.  Iliiiiii. 
si'iia  Hew  to  arms,  and  killed  or  expelled  Hie  niHm.nf 
the  sovereign.  The  city  liecame  siili»ei|iiehtly  Humjii. 
of  Austrian  I'landers ;  leit  liavlng.  In  I.VIli,  iiiiftnrili  n. 
helled  ag.iliist  the  anthiirlty  of  Its  sovereign,  the  imiiimt 
t'liarles  V.,  and  even  nircred  to  traiisl'er  Its  nlli'ftl.inii'li 
his  rival,  Frani  is  I.,  king  of  I  ranee.  It  hiiiiight  im  Hull 
a  piinislinient,  fnini  th  •  elfeets of  which  II  iieur  liilly  ri. 
ciivereil  In  I1.78,  it  kus  taken  liy  l.iiiils  \\\.\  \n\:»\. 
liy  M.irlhiiroiigli.  In  I7!>:i,  it  was  ngaiii  taken  la  ilir 
I  reiieli,  and  Mas,  till  INI4,  the  1  ap.  iil  the  iliii  n'l  tlir 
Schelill.  Glieiil  has  given  birth  to  many  ilittiniiuiiM 
individuals,  at  the  head  of  whoiii  must  Ih'  plaii'ii  llirini. 
iieriir  t'liarles  v.,  born  here  on  the  'iltli  ul  lilini.^n, 
\!**\;  among  the  others  may  lie  mentlniieil  yim  \t 
tiaimt.  son  of  Fdward  III. ;  the  iinpnlar  leailer,  Jwiiwi  j 
Van  Artiiveliil,  the  "  lirewer  nf  <>heiit,"  ami  liii  m  \ 
riilllp  ;  III  liisliis  the  critic  I  Hie  siolptiir  Hilvoiix. ti. 
(I'aniliriHiii/iii.  lint.  ((/  A.,  h'lnmti-ri ;  tliiulier.  I'tfi 
//<i».  jili   2'i!i— 3iO  \c.i  Mtirrny  i    llofiic .  f,i  \ 

GlIfl.AN,  a  jirov.  of  I'ersla,  In  Its  \  W.  |Mrl,l». 
tiseeii  hit.  ;Mi'  'i.V  mill  37"  I.V  N..  Hiiil  long  4s  XUi 
f*\  ■  47'  F..  ;  having  N.W.  the  lli.'.slaii  illstr.  of  Tuluk, 
S  \V  the  I'llionrs  niountains,  separating  II  Inmi  AM. 
Iiljan  anil  link,  SI',.  Masiindeiao,  anil  N.K.  Ihil  a>|'us 
l.ength.  N.W,  to  S.I'..,  ulHiiit  I'^d  ni.  i  area,  \mMi!  I 
abuut  .'i.OOU  iq.  in.     Top.   uiicurlnln.     It  Is  uiit  nl  IIk  | 


most  beautiful  port 
mild  and  healthy, « 
It  is  well  watered 
pine,  box.wood,  &c, 
lonsive  morasses, 
hemp,  hops,  many  I 
quantities.  The  vi 
mice ;  but  the  chief 
Irnt  quality,  the 
employs  most  of  the 

3ucnce  is  Kcshd,  r 
orablc  trade  in  sil 
Pert.  Emp.  ttc.) 

GHIZN'i,  or  GHI 
Afghanistan,  and  fori 
from  the  Tigris  to  | 
In  llie  I'ersian  Gul 
about  I, .WO  houses, 
sails,  it  Is  still  cona 
a  fill  tress  of  the  hip 
siiglit  elevation.  In  a  1 
iif  llio  sea,  at  the  foot 
S.W.  hy  S.  Caiibul,a 
iiSfreat  height  its  cli 
of  Ilic  year  the  inliali. 
snoiv  has  been  know 
jftiT  the  vern.U  cqui 
nails,  Hanked  with  nu 
giti's, outside  wlilcli  It 
anJ  wet  ilitcli.     On  t 
III  a  height  of  280  ft. 
IliiTock  on  wliich  tlie 
to  render    It    tliorou' 
(/■'*»<•)    TheGhizni' 
aloiiK  Its  \V.  face  ;  t^„^ 
Uritish,  a  new  oiitworli 
liiR  Its  lied.    Ghlzni  hi 
sitli  hlijli  houses  on  cr 
ineral  dark  and  nan 
iiiK  a  pal,ice,  is  the  01 
J  111.  N.  of  the  city  a 
)m\i  farther,  nnothei 
Siilun  Jlahiiioud  of  t 
ili'iranlly  oriiainen'ted    1 
I'ulir  Inscriptions.    a'iI 
liiiinil,  a  city  which,  li 
"igtol'erlshta,  adoriiei 
aljacent  plain  Is  coverc 
till' mmiern  town,  in  the 
Maliminid,  a  spacious  li 
f;'iiTol  lylth  a  ciipoln 
I'liiini,  the   most   iisef 
ilri'ani  wlileh  was  built 
taaifed  h)  the  Insaiu 
iiipiilics  water  to  the  tii 
[Uliliinstoiii-.  Vnuhul  I 
llieeniplreof  whlcii  , 
I"  Vliiiciaglil  in  07,',,  „„ 
|'rtl.Knstill  1171,  when 
linraiHl  (ihoree,  and  bui 
Miieoelehrliv  from  hav 
lliilish,  a,)il  .fiilv,  |N,li|  a 
''"■"""'helnggarrisii'np 
"I'Tominaiiilofasonol' 
"1  "lilt  occasliin  amouii 
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GHIZNI. 

molt  beautiful  portions  of  tlio  Persian  empire.  Climate 
mild  and  healthy,  except  in  certain  districts  in  summer. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  with  forests  of  oak, 
nine,  box-wood,  &c. ;  along  the  Caspian,  there  are  ex- 
tensive morasses.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  yields 
hcwp,  hops,  many  kinds  of  fruit,  com,  rice,  &c.  in  great 
quantities.  The  vine  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuri. 
luice  i  but  the  chief  product  of  the  prov.  is  silk  of  exccl- 
Irnt  quality,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which 
emiiloys  most  of  the  pop.  The  only  town  of  any  conse- 
quence is  Kcslid,  on  the  Caspian,  which  has  a  const- 
dorabie  trade  in  ailk,  &c.  with  Astrahkan.  (Ktnncir, 
Pcrs-  F.mp.  Sjc.) 

GHIZNI,  or  GHUZNEE,  a  fortified  town  or  city  of 
Afghanistan,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an  em|dre  reaching 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Jaxnrtcs 
to  the  i'ersian  Gulph:    though   now   containing  only 
about  l.'iOO  houses,  exclusive  of  suburbs  without  the 
tails,  it  is  still  considered  throughout  central  Asia  as 
jfnitress  of  the  highest  importance.      It  stands  on  a 
sliplit  elevation,  in  a  plain  nearly  7,0(M)  It.  above  the  level 
,if  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  54  m. 
S,\V.  by  S.  ('aiibul.and  l.W  ni.  N.E.  Candahnr,    From 
iis  preat  lifight  its  climate  is  very  cold  ;  for  a  great  part 
ii>'  tlie  ye.'ir  the  iiihab.  seldom  quit  their  houses,  and  the 
snow  iias  been  known  to  lie  deep  on  the  ground  long 
jftcr  the  vern.il  equinox.     It  is  surrounded   by  stone 
walls.  Banked  witli  numerous  towers,  and  entered  by  3 
o.iti'S,  outside  which  it  Is  encompassed  by  Afausse  braye, 
and  wet  ditch.     On  the  W.  side  the  walla  are  elevated 
ill  a  height  of  2H0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain  ;  and 
llie  rock  on  wliich  they  are  built  might  be  scarped  so  as 
to  render   it    thoroughly   Inaccessible   on    tiiat    side. 
[Vipie  )    The  Ghizni  river,  a  pretty  large  stream,  runs 
aloiiitits  W.  face  ;  and  previously  to  its  capture  by  the 
ilrillsli,  a  new  outwork  had  been  constructed  comniand- 
liiK  Its  bed.    Glilzni  has  3  bazaars,  of  no  great  breadth, 
«jth  high  linuses  on  each  side  ;  a  covered  chaursuo,  and 
ineral  dark  and  narrow   streets.      A   citadel,  enclos- 
lii|!  a  palace,  is  the  only  edillce  worth  notice.     About 
I  m.  N.  of  the  city  stands  a  minaret,  and  about  400 
iirds  farther,  another  of  the  same  kind,  erected  by 
Miltan  Mahnioiidof  Ghizni.     Itoth  are  of  brickwork, 
I'li'liantly  ornamented,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with 
Ciilli'  inseriptiiins.    Adjoining  them  is  the  site  of  Old 
i;iiiinl,  a  city  which,  in  the  lOtheentury,  w.as,  accord- 
ing 1(1  rerislita,  adoriu'd  beyond  any  otiier  in  the  K.  Tlie 
iiljacenl  plain  is  covered  with  ruins      About  3  m.  from 
llii"  mmlern  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  is  the  tomb  of 
Malimoiid,  a  spacious  but  not  a  magiilllcent  building, 
fovered  with  a  cupola.     Dut  of  all  the  antiquities  of 
(Ihlini.  the   most    useful  is  an   embankment  across  a 
ilream  which  was  built  by  INIahmoiid,  and  which,  though 
ilainam'd  h)  the  insane  Airy  of  the  (ihorce  kings,  still 
(iipiilles  water  to  llie  fields  and  gardens  round  tlie  town. 
{Ilpkinstimc.  Ciiuhul,  I.  Ml,  142.) 

The  empire  of  which  Ghizni  was  the  cap.,  was  founded 
bv  Sebiietagiii  111  'J7r>,  and  lasted  under  13  successive  so- 
linluiisllll  1171.  when  the  city  was  conquered  by  Ma- 
linnini  (llioree,  and  burned.  Ilccently  It  has  acquired 
! line rehlirlty  from  having  been  taken  liy  storm  by  the 
llrlllsh,  Md  .luly,  IWll,  alter  a  siege  of  lens  than  4S  hours; 
till'  loun  being  garrlHoned  by  about  :),.VI(I  Afghans,  under 
lliiTiiminaiid  ofa  son  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.  Our  loss 
in  Ih.it  oecasinn  amounted  to  17  men  killed,  and  ]>*'i 
•niuiili'd.  or  the  enemy,  about  WMl  were  killed,  many 
(iiiiiiiled,  and  l,('i(lll  taken  prixmers,  iiuliidiiig  the  go- 
irrmir  and  his  stair,  il'lphinslunc,  Viiuhul ;  linnei 
Uutraiii ;  i'amimicn  in  .1ff!'iii'ii>li'>i,Hc.) 

CHS  l"S  (At  SKWAY,  a  liasaltie  promontory  of 
Irrlind,  N.  coast  of  tlie  CO.  Antrim,  between  lleiigore 
lliaiinnlhe  K.,  anil  tlie  enilioucliiire  »if  the  iliisli  river 
imlheW.  Tills  extraordinary  promontory  cmislsts  of 
a  i.ul  mole  or  i|iiny,  formed  of  polygonal  basaltic  c«- 
lumnv  pnijectlng  from  the  base  ofa  sleep  iiroiiiontory  to 
iiirrat  dblanee  into  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  thrie 
ilKlliii'l  p.irtlons :  the  llrst,  « hleli  Is  seen  at  low  water,  is 
ilmiil  I.INSI  n.  in  length,  and  the  others  not  qiiilc  so 
mmh.  The  pillars  are  I'roiii  4(1  to  .Vi  It.  in  length,  and 
lull'  from  ;i  lo  H  sides  ;  but  tiiose  liaviiig  <i  sides  are  by 
(irllie  most  common.  The  siirl'aee  formed  by  the  siiiii- 
niiKnf  the  I  illars  is  so  smooth,  and  the  joiiils  so  close, 
Inilthe  liliide  of  n  knife  can  hardly  be  introdiieeil  into 
Hum.  The  pillars  aruilivhii'd  Into  segnieiita,  adinlralily 
MX'd  to  each  ntlier,  varying  Ironi  )i  In.  lo  n  foot  In 
llililinpii.  At  lair  lleHil  and  HeiiKore  Head,  In  the 
Imiiirihale  vielnlty.  the  columns  are  higher  ;  but  tile 
•irIi'I  are  not  so  sharp,  and  Ihey  are  nllngether  of  a 
i',iriir  lixiiire  than  those  of  the  (ilant's  Causeway. 
Till'  ume  tort  of  hasaltie  coluiiiiis,  thmigh  of  a  less  per- 
liil  liirni,  e\leiid  along  tlie  const  for  several  miles,  and, 
I'mn  lonii'iinies  iht.ielied  Iroiii  the  shore,  have,  at  a 
(litlime,  the  most  Broleai|iie  a|i|iearaiiee.  Knrhien  island 
mitniiit  linillar  ciilumiis ;  and  they  extend  a  good  way 
lolaiid. 

IIHVKN'O,  a  lonn   of  N.    Italy,  k.  Sardiiiln,  jirov. 
>iiiviap.  niaiiil.,  on  the  fiangoiie,  lli  in.  W.  by  S.  1  iirin. 
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Pop.,  in  1838  (inc.  commune).  8,866.  It  ts  encircled 
by  an  old  wall,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen, 
with  tanneries  and  iron  forges,  some  transit  trade,  and  a 
market  for  linens,  &c.  which  is  well  attended. 

GIBRALTAU,  a  town  and  very  strong  fortress  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  part  of  Spain,  adjoin- 
ing the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  joining  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  fil  m.  S.E. 
Cadiz,  <J3m.  S.byE.  Seville,  and 312m.  S.S.W.  Madrid: 
lat.36OG'30"N.,long.5O2l'12"W.  Pop. about 20,000, ex- 
clusive of  about  3,000  troops. The  fortress  stands  on  theW. 
side  of  a  mountainous  promontory  or  rock  (the  MonsValpe 
of  theancicnts).  projecting  Into  theseaS.  about  3  m. .being 
from  \  to  tm.in  breadth.    Tlie  S.  extremity  of  the  rock, 
111m.  N.  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  is  calle<i  Europa  Point.  Its  N. 
side,  fronting  the  low  narrow  istiimiis  which  connects  it 
with  the  mainlaiid,  is  perpendicular,  and  wholly  inacces- 
sible ;  the  E.  and  S.  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  ex- 
tremely diOicult  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon 
them,  even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  impossible  j 
so  that  it  is  only  on  the  W.  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where 
the  rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  It 
can  be  attacked  with  the  faintest  prospect  of  success. 
Here,  however,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  is  such 
that  the  fortress  seems  impregnable,  even  though  attacked 
by  an  enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.      The 
town,  which  lies  on  a  bed  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,   on  its  N.W.  side,  has  a  principal  street,  nearly 
a  mile  long,  well  built,  paved  and  lighted  ;  and  of  lato 
years  many  of  the  narrow  streets  have  been  widened, 
the   alleys  removed,   and  the  general  ventilat'on  Im- 
proved.   Still,  however,  "  the  houses  are  constructed  for 
the  latitude  of  England,  not  of  Alrica  ;  for,  instead  of 
patios,  fountains,  jind  open  galleries,  admitting  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  closed  doors,  narrow  passages,  wooden 
floors,  small  rooms,  and  alr-excliiding  windows,  keep  out 
the  fresh,  and  keep  In  the  foul  air."  (Ing'is.il.  121.) 
Tliese  circumstances  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  account  lor 
the  contagious  fevers  by  which  the  town  is  sometime! 
scourged.     The  princi|>al  buildings  are  the  governor'* 
house  and  garden,  the  admiralty,  the  naval   hospital, 
the  vielualling-oBicc,  and  the   barracks.    There  is  an 
excellent  public  library,  founded  In  I7'.»3,  and  a  small 
theatre.     A  steam  corn-mill  has  lately  l)c«!n  erected. 
The  Protestant  church,  situated  on  the  Line-wall,  will 
contain   1,048  persons,  and  the   governor's  chapel   at 
tlie  convent,  3(10  more ;  the  Hom.  Catli.  church,  when 
full,  contains  about  1,1)00.    The  Wesleynn   Methodisti . 
have  a  place  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  Jews'  synagogue. 
In  IK3(),  there  were  three  schools  in  (Gibraltar,  two  on 
lull's  system,  educating  together  512  boys  and  girls,  and 
one  on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  educating  300  boys:  the 
last  Is  wholly  supported  by  the  Horn,  t'aths.     The  forti. 
Ilcatlons  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.    The 
principal  Imtteries  are  all  casemated,  and  traverses  are 
constructed  to  prevent  the  niiscliief  that  might  ensue  from 
the  explosion  of  shells.     Vast  galleries  have  Iwen  exca- 
vated In  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon } 
and  communications  have  been  established  between  the 
different  batteries  by  p.assages  cut  in  the  rock,  to  protect 
the  troops  from  the  enemy^  lire.    In  fact,  the  whole  rock 
is  lined  with  the  most  formidable  batteries,  from  the 
waters  to  the  summit,  and  from  the  Land-gate  to  Europa 
Point !   so  that,  if  properly  victualled  and  garrisoned, 
Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  bcimpregnalile 

The  hay  of  (iibrallar,  formed  by  the  headland  of 
Cabrita  and  I'.uropa  Point,  4  in  ^liytant  from  each 
other,  Is  spacious  and  well  adapted  lor  shipping,  be- 
ing protected  fVoni  all  the  more  dangerous  winds  :  the 
extreme  depth  within  the  bay  is  11(1  fathoms.  To  In- 
crease the  security  of  the  harbour,  two  moles  have  been 
constructed,  whieli  respeelively  extend  1,1(10  and  7(10  ft. 
into  the  liav.  The  Spanisii  town  and  port  of  Algecirai 
lie  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  liay.  As  nciiinmercial  station, 
Giliraltitr  is  of  eiiiisideralile  consequence.  Being  made  a 
free  port  In  17(14,  siilijeel  to  no  duties  and  restrictions.  It 
is  u  convenient  eiitrepM  for  the  llnglisli  and  other  foreign 
goods  destined  to  tupplv  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Spain  and  .Mriea.  "<  iibrallar,  iiowever,  is  fallen  and 
falling  as  a  place  of  comnierci' ;  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  its  revival."  This  decay  Is  owing  to  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  parlly  and  principally,  perhaps,  lo  the 
inseeiirity  and  njiprelieiisiiin  occasiiuied  by  the  fear  of 
peBtileiillid  dlsorilrrs,  «lil.h  raged  drendfully  ill  IM)4  and 
IN'^M  ;  parlly  to  llii'  elrewnistanee  of  goods  being  now 
larftely  stored  at  Malta  and  Genoa,  that  were  formerly 
deposited  here  ;  parlly  to  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  go- 


veriiineiit  almost  preveiiling  tlie 
lirnduce  ;  luid,  more  recently,  to  111 


Introduellon  of  llrilish 
making  of  Cadis  ■ 
l>ce  port,  a  measure,  iiowever,  which  has  since  been  re. 
viikid.  In  IKIN.  Ilie  declared  value  iif  lliltMi  and  Irish 
produce  and  maniil'aetiires  exported  from  England  to 
tilliraltar  anioiinted  lo  N<i4,li>>r./.  The  cost  of  this  colony 
lo  (iri'al  llillaln  anioiiiited.  In  |an4,  to  172,44(7.  Hut  the 
ad»aiilage  which  llie  possession  of  (ilbraltiir  confers  on 
Greiit  llritnin.  though  wholly  nt  a  political  cliHriiclcr,  il 
mutt  inilo  riant.  It  Is,  us  II  ni  re,  the  key  nf  the  Mcdllwr- 
3  »1  2 
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ranean  :  and  while  its  occupation  givea  ut  the  meani  of 
etrectiinlly  annoying  our  enemies  in  war,  it  affords  e<)ual 
iociltties  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  and  shippinK. 

Gibraltar,  the  CiUpe  of  the  Greelcs,  formed  with  Abyla 
on  the  African  coast  "  the  pillars  of  Hercules."  Its  name 
was  changed  to  Qibel-  Tariff,  or  mountain  of  Tarif,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century,  when  Tarif  Ebn  Zarca 
landed  with  a  large  army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  mountain  side.  During  the 
Moorish  occupation  of  Spain  It  increased  In  importance, 
but  was  at  length  taken  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  in 
the  14th  century.  It  was  soon  recaptured,  and  did  not 
become  the  appanage  of  Spain  till  1 462.  Its  farther  his- 
tory till  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1704,  is  unim- 
portant. During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the 
Knglish  and  Dutch  fleets,  under  .Sir  George  Rooke  and 
the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  attacked  the  fortress, 
which  surrendered  after  some  hiHirs'  resistance.  The 
Spaniards,  during  the  nine  following  years,  vainly  tried 
to  recover  It ;  and  in  1713  its  possession  wa:  secured  to 
the  English  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1727  the  Spa- 
niard! ttluckaded  it,  for  several  months,  without  success. 
'I'he  most  memorable,  however,  of  the  sieges  of  Gibral- 
tar is  the  last,  begim  in  177!)  and  terminated  in  1783. 
The  batteries  on  the  ruck  were  known  to  be  most  for- 
midable ;  and  yet  the  hold,  not  to  say  extravagant,  pro- 
ject was  entertained  of  attempting  to  silence  them  by 
tlic  fire  of  ten  enormous  floating  batteries  ingeniously 
constructed  by  the  Chevalier  d'Ar^on.  A  powerl\il  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleet  and  army  was  collected  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack,  which  excited  an  extraordinary 
interest  in  all  parts  of  Kurope.  The  grand  effort  was 
made  on  the  13th  of  Sept.,  17H2;  and  the  only  thing  to 
he  wondered  at  is,  that  the  Hunting  batteries  should  have 
io  long  resisted,  as  they  aetuiUly  did,  the  tremendous 
Are  of  re<i-hot  shot  to  which  they  were  exposed.  At 
lenifth,  however,  two  of  them  took  fire,  a  '.  their  terrific 
explosion  terminated  the  conflict.  The  garrison,  and 
their  t:.ill»ut  commander.  Sir  Gillicrt  Elliot,  afterwards 
Lord  lienthflcld,  were  not  more  distinguished  by  their 
brave  defence  than  by  their  generous  efforts  to  rescue 
their  enemies  from  the  flames  and  the  waves.  No  far- 
tlier  attempt  has  lievii,  nor  is  It  likely  will  be,  made  to 
deprive  us  of  this  fortress. 

GlEN,  a  town  of  France,  di'p.  Lniret,  cap.  arrond. ; 
on  the  Loire,  and  on  the  high  road  txttween  Orleans  and 
Never*,  .•J7  ra.  S.E.  the  former.  Pop.  (lS3fi)  4,7.')0.  It 
is  irregularly  built  on  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  whirh 
is  its  church,  and  an  ancient  castle  now  serving  for  tlie 
sub-prefecture,  the  residence  of  the  mayor,  and  the  scat 
of  a  trihimal  of  original  Jurisdiction.  The  Ixilrc  Is 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  and  the  town 
has  a  spacious  qu.iy,  and  a  good  liatli  establishment. 
Here  also  are  manuf.utures  ofearthenware,  serge,  leather, 
&o.  It  h.issomctrnde  in  agricultural  pinduce.  (llufio.Sic.) 

(JIESSEN,  a  town  of  W.  (ierman)',  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
cap.  prov.  Upper  Hesse ;  on  the  Lnhn,  which  Is  here 
cnisied  by  a  stone  bridge,  47  m.  N.  by  E.  Darmitailt. 
nnil  4'.t  m.  E.N.E.  Coblenti.  Pop.  7,300.  It  was  formerly 
fortifled  ;  but  its  ramparts  have  been  levelled,  and  their 
site  is  now  laid  out  In  pulillc  walks.  It  is  irregularly 
built ;  but  has  some  gooil  ediflees.  lurluding  the  castle, 
now  the  seat  of  the  priiviiuial  government,  the  unl. 
vrrsity,  pi-dagugium,  arsenal,  town-liall,  and  a  new 
rlnireh.  Clessen  is  chiefly  noted  fur  its  educational  esta- 
blishments, wlili'h  constitute  one  of  its  principal  re- 
SDuri'cs.  Its  university,  founded  In  Iri07,  is  now  usually 
Atleiiiled  by  Ix'twiH'ti  .'KM)  and  400  students  ;  a  few  years 
UKo,  the  unlinnry  nunilMT  was  upwards  of  .VX).  The 
town  has,  besides,  a  teachers'  seminary,  niveral  other 
seminaries  of  a  superior  kind,  schools  or  fnreit  economy 
ami  niidwlfery  ;  a  lying-in  hospital,  pliiiologiral  institute, 
2  pnlilic  libraries,  a  ealiiiu-t  of  natural  history,  and  a 
iMitanle  garden.  It  il  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
I'pper  llesse.  the  seat  of  a  superior  judiciai  court  for  the 
prov.  (  n  muiieil  of  mines,  board  ol'taxatiim  and  com-, 
iiilttee  i.f  public  Instruction.  It  has  a  few  manufactures 
of  lohareo  anil  woiilleii  gtiiids.  (  ttnehnui ;  Cinnahick. ) 

CII.OI.O,  one  of  the  Molueea  isUnds,  wlilch  see. 

tilOVKNA'/ZO  (an.  ftVi/iii/um),  a  sci-port  town  of 
8,  Italy,  k.  Naples,  prov.  Harl,  cap.  cant.,  on  a  high  rock 
which  ailvanees  sutHiienlly  into  tlie  .\ilriatic  to  nlford 
shelter  on  its  N.  side  to  a  rnnslderalile  numlHT  of  llsli- 
Ing  boats,  '.li  m.  N.W.  Harl.  and  4(  m.  S.K.  Molfetta. 
I'on.  ,^.."i(K(  It  la  surrounih'd  liy  ktruntf  turn  ted  w.ills. 
and  farther  ilrfeniled  by  n  rastle.  It  is,  however,  a 
mlseral)lv. looking  place,  thiiu^'h  It  eoiit.dus  some  gciiul 
hoiines.  Its  strei'ls  are  narrovi ,  d.irk,  and  dirty,  anil 
croSK'il  by  frei|Ui'nt  deep  arihwajs,  wliirh  render  them 
Still  more  gloomy.  Gioveiiasio  is  tlie  p>enl  of  an  anli- 
blshoprle,  milted  to  that  nt  Terliol  :  It  has  a  i  alliiilral, 
t  other  rliiinhes,  several  mnvents,  u  hospital*,  and  an 
•sylum  fur  rniinililnK'i.  ineiiilliants,  Af.  WIthiiul  the 
town,  an  avenue  ol  linineiise  cypress  and  pine  Irii-s, 
Iie.irly  a  mile  In  li'ii)ith,  ii',i<ls  In  a  vi  ry  lirge.  but  dl- 
lapMiteil  iialnce,  fnrmerly  iMiloiiKlng  to  the  Ccllamare 
family     (I'niifH'i  ViiNr,  .\r.  pp.  '.it>,  (di.  \c.) 


GIRGENTI. 

GIRGENT!,  a  town  of  Sicily  adjacent  to  the  ruins  «f 
the  ancient  'A  .'kytK,  or  Agrlgentum,  cap.  Intenrt  S 
the  Val  di  Maizava,  58  m.  8.S.E. Palermo,  and 95 iS'w 
by  N.  Syracuse;  lat.  37°  19'  25"  N.,  long.  Isoin,*;' 
Pop.  ( 1831 )  17,767.  The  modern  city  stands  on  the  sl„^ 
of  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  S.  Sicily,  called  Uonlei^ 
niico,  atraut  1,200  il.  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  4  i^* 
from  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  whirh 
divides  the  present  city  (i-om  the  ruins.  The  mndo  „i 
building  Glrgenti,  with  its  streets  rising  in  terrace7Ai,a 
the  cathedral  crowning  the  whole,  gives  it  an  Imnoiin. 
aspect  from  the  sea ;  "  but  the  Interior  is  Irregular  anH 

or  rather  alleys,  are  ill  pa,ed 

access,  but  many  of  them  am 

absolutely  dan^rous,  and  the_  whole  aspect  of  the  place 


dirty :  most  of  the  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  are  ill  narwi 
and  not  onlv  difficult  of  access,  hut  nmnv  nf  ii..^  ™' 


and  not  only  difficult  of  access, 


is  rendered  still  more  comfortless  by  a  prevalent  aDoear 
ance  of  poverty."  ( Smytk'i  Sicily,  p.  205. )  Besides  u,. 
cathedral,  there  are  45  churches  and  15  convents  a 
fact  which  iUUy  explains  the  extraordinary  number  nf 


ecclesiastics  met  with  here,  and  the  consequent  Mvertvof 
the  people.  The  cathedral,  a  large,  heavy  building  of  tlip 
13th  century,  is  In  the  Norman  style,  barbarously  mlxi>H 
with  a  modern  Imitation  of  the  Greek  orders :  its  chipf 
curiosity  Is  an  echo,  or  porta  voce,  by  which  a  whlinm 
is  conducted  from  the  entrance  to  the  cornice  over  lU 
high  altar  (280  ft.).  It  has  a  beautiful  font  of  carved 
stone,  and  some  pictures,  one  of  which  Is  a  Madonna  hv 
Guldo.  Bishop  Lucchesi,  a  great  benefactor  to  OlrsentI 
among  other  acts  of  enlightened  policy,  founded  a  se 
minary  for  the  clergy,  and  a  gootl  public  library,  to  »  hioh 
he  bequeathed  a  valuable  collection  of  antique  vasii 
coins,  and  medals.  The  country  round  is  aelithlfui' 
producing  corn,  wine,  and  oil  In  great  abundance  wit  J 
a  great  variety  of  fruits,  as,  oranges,  lemons,  ponieera 
nates,  almonds,  &c.  The  port  of  Glrgenti  has  a  mnin 
built  by  Charles  III.  In  1756:  a  liahtliouse  has  be™ 
erected  on  the  mole-head,  aud  anotfier  on  an  adjacmt 
cliff,  but  they  are  so  badly  constructed  and  liRhted,  as  to 
be  nearly  useless.  There  are  here  very  extensive'  cnri. 
catori,  or  magazines,  dug  In  the  rock,  for  the  warchoui' 
Ing  of  corn,  considerable  quantities  if  which  are  shliiiiod 
from  this  port,  and  which,  under  an  intelligent  gourn- 
ment,  capable  of  calling  forth  the  productive  cnerKlcs  of 
the  country,  might  be  vastly  increased:  it  is,  aUo  a 
principal  port  for  the  shipment  of  sulphur.  In  ordinary 
years,  about  70  British  ships  clear  out  from  Girgenli 
mostly  loaded  with  brimstone.  ' 

The  ancient  Agrlgentum  was  not  only  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  famous  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  anrieiit 
world.  According  to  Polybius,  it  surpassed  most  other 
cities  in  its  advantageous  situation,  its  strength,  and  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  buildings.  Its  ruins,  eo  lute. 
resting  to  the  historical  student  for  the  reminiscenrei 
they  suggest,  and  to  the  antiquary  and  artist  for  Ihrir 
Instructive  lessons  on  ancient  architecture,  stand  be- 
tween  the  Riipa  Alhfnea,  a  high  rock  E.of  (iirgiMitl, and 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  anciently  calliHl  Agraga-. 
In  the  midst  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  groves  of  the 
most  luxurlims  foliage.  The  S.  wall  stood  on  a  rack, 
having  ailjoining  to  it  a  triangular  plain,  in  »hirh  may 
still  be  seen  the  tomb  of  Thertm,  one  of  the  moit  II. 
lustrious  of  all  the  princes,  or  iinmrrcu,  who  ruled 
over  Agrlgentum.  (See /JiWf.  &'/r.  lib.  xi.)  Itliabiiiit 
28  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  square  at  the  liase,  cnnilsllng 
of  a  square  pilaster  on  a  triple  plinth,  with  a  i'nrnire,,inii 
flutetl  Ionic  cidumns  In  the  Attic  story  \  but  Mr,  Snivih 
describes  It  as  "  neither  magnificent  nor  elegant,  a  »liaii«e 
mixture  of  architectural  |MM'ullarlties,"  At  the  K,aTi|!le 
of  the  S.  wall,  on  a  bold  rock,  stands  the  temple  of  Junn, 
or  rather  thw  Doric  cnliimns  that  formed  a  part  of  it 
Their  situation  on  a  gently  swelling  enilnei  re,  and  iiir. 
rounded  by  Irult  trees.  Is  highly  pieturesi|iie.  On  iheW, 


front  n  grand  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  veillhiilf, 

ipiirted  by  n  fluttil  Doric 
sides  are  lit  others  nuMlnted.    Within  this  temple  wore 


which  was  suppnrted  by  fi  fluttil  Doric  columns;  at  the 


preserved  some  of  the  most  valunhlepietiiresofantlqoiiv, 
among  wlileh  was  one  by  /.eiixis  of  the  gmldess  herieif. 
W.  of  these  ruins  is  the  temple  of  <'onei)rd,  whlehfre. 
sents  the  most  |MTfect  specimen  extant  of  the  earlloil 
cpiK'li  iif  (ireek  architecture.  It  is  eomiiosiil  of  a  p«r«|. 
leliigram,  like  the  last,  6  columns  broail  in  rniiil,  and  I) 
columns  at  the  sides.  It  \t  peripteral,  that  Is,  h.iiirn. 
liiniiaile  all  rounil  the  building,  in  each  of  thesidriilli 
of  the  ceila  are  li  arched  openings  withiiiil  anyapjiMr. 
ance  of  doors,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Iransverie  »«llo(  i 
the  priiniioB  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  siimnill  of  tin  | 
aieliitrave  ;  the  whole  leiiiiile,  with  the  exieptlnn  iif|wt 
or  llie  entablature  and  roor.  is  so  nearly  perfeit.  silobei 
lavoiiralile  sperliieii  of  the  beauty  of  iinlntFrru{ili4 
lines  In  architecture.     Its  diiiieuslons  are  — 
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GIRGENTI. 

The  lait  king  of  Naplea  repaired  the  moit  damaged 
rts  of  this  structure,  and  it  is  novr  used  as  a  Christian 
liiirch.    His  name  and  work  recorded  on  the  front  enta- 
hiiture'  in  large  bronze  characters,  on  a  Klaring  wiiite 
rmiud  ill  agree  with  the  soaness  and  chastity  of  the 
*iJ  building.   W.  of  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  near  the 
Jlieate    stood  the  temple  of  Hercules  ;  but  the  found- 
'^^t  aad  one  single  dilapidated  column  are  all  that 
Sn     Cicero  (in  his  fourth  Oration  against  Verres) 
neaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  a  statue  of  the  god,  the  face 
Twhich  had  been  worn  by  the  kissing  of  devotees. 
VearlV  opposite  the  ruins  of  the  last  temple,  are  tlie 
f^iantic  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
£,«  linown  as  rf  Tempio  di  Oiganti,  which,  although 
-Iter  completed,  was    the   largest  religious  ediHcc  of 
Sv     Uiodorus  says  that  it  was  360  ft.  long,  60  ft. 
hrnad'  and  i  'iO  ft.  high  to  the  commencement  of  the  roof ; 
hilt  It  appears  proliable,  from  a  comparison  with  other 
lemnles  and  their  proportions,  that  160  was  meant,  in- 
iPidof  60,  for  the  breadth,  an  error  that  might  easily 
IiAve  crept  into  the  early  manuscripts  (Smi/lh,  p.  21 1.); 
«nd  an  examination  of  the  ruin  justifies  the  supposition. 
Vnominus  blocks  of  stone  testify  its  former  gramieur. 
line  of  the  columns  measured  by  liiissell  in  the  upper 
M  tof  its  length  had  flutings,  the  girth  of  wliicli  was  23 
L    J  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  confirin  the  state- 
ment of  Uiodorus,  "  that  a  man  might  easily  place  liim- 
lelf  in  one  of  th^m."    The  lower  half  of  a  human  face, 
jooarently  part  i<f  a  statue  that  ornamented  the  pedi- 
jnent  measured  a  foot  from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  and  2  ft.  across  from  check  to  cluH'k,  dimensions 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  Egyptian  Mcmnon  in  the 
British  Museum.  (.Smj/th,  p.  212.)    The  Sicilian  govern- 
ment about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  mole  of  the  harbour  was  liiiilt,  gave  orders  that  the 
itonesofthis  noble  ruin  should  be  removed  and  used  in 
It!  construction  ;  and  this  circumstance,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other,  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  tii"!  pre- 
sent remains.    The  dimensions  of  the  temple,  as  nm- 
puled  by  Mr.  Cockcrill,  who  devoted  great  labour  to 
sicertain  the  facts,  are  as  follows  :  — 
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Near  these  ruins  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
ihat  of  Castor  and  I'olliix  ;    the  Intter  is  singular,  as 


U'inc  the  only  one  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  celebrated 
iMlngof  Petrolcuni,  ami  the  lishpond  excavatoil  iiy  tlie 
lartliaginLin  prisoners,  after  the  disasters  of  Iliincrn, 
ic  W  still  exist ;  tills  pond  was  more  than  40  ft.  deep, 
(biodorus  says  120.)  and  about  4,.'iOO  ft.  In  clrcnin- 
ferrnce,  and  is  stateil  to  have  amply  supplied  the  tables 
ntlhe  rich  and  luxurious  Agrlgentines,  of  whom  I'lato 
illtlly  said,  tliat  "  they  hiiiit  as  if  thry  were  Roing  tii 
liie  for  ever,  and  ate  as  if  directly  about  to  die.  A{«  « 
'(,,.y«ir7>«  •;«e8«;U»Cri  /u-lf  il  is)  fiiirilMf,  iuittnri 
JiiJiilTiM"*""-  (.Mian,  lib.  xii.  29.)  The  nomi  is 
now  dry,  and  used  lis  a  Harden,  as  it  was  also  in  the  time 
of  niixlorus,  who,  therefore,  muit  greatly  have  mistaken 
ill  ilimcnslons.  liesiiles  the  ruins  thus  (Ifscribed  in 
ilelall  there  arc  fr.ignients  dispersed  over  tlie  entire  site 
iiftheclly,  respecting  wiiicli  conjecture  has  licen  busy, 
butuhlch  nee<l  no  particular  mention,  it  Is  curiiuis, 
hnwever,  that  in  the  whole  space  within  the  city  walli, 
there  are  no  ruins  that  can  be  presumed  tii  have  be- 
Innitni  to  places  of  public  eiitiTlaliinient.  (Su'inhurnc. 
II  /U.)  On  the  whole,  Agrlgenluni  may  he  truly  said 
tob<-  surpasseii  by  few  cities  eltlier  in  respect  to  the 
iH'jiiiiful  and  niBiiiiincent  Orecliin  temples  and  other 
inlioiui  monunienis  still  existing,  nr  the  wild  anil 
mmaiitlc  scenery  with  whldi  it  is  «urround»\l.   (livull, 

\  ast  as  the  piilillc  revenue  of  a  city  must  have  been 
niialileof  «i"cting  such  splciiilid  structures,  the  wenltii 
ol  in  private  cItUcns  appears  ti>  have  hceti  still  greater 
thanriiuld  hiivc  been  luiliciji.iled  from  the  imtlDliiil  inau- 
niliicnce.  Ihc  accounts  of  the  riches  of  Ocllia.'..  Aiitls- 
tlieni'i,  anil  iitlicr  ciliieus  of  Agrigciituin,  are  sncli  as 
ilniost  to  stagiier  belief.  The  liirmer,  who  lived  In 
Biitollian  riKalspli'iidnur,  Is  repnrlni  to  li.ive  had  . '100 
line  cisterns,  excuvaied  in  the  rock  nil  which  the  city 
iiliiiilt.  kept  constantly  full  of  the  i  Imlccst  wines  \  and 
II  the  marriage  of  Ihc  daughter  of  the  latter,  upwards 
of  ««l  cirrlages  were  In  the  nuptial  procession.  The 
Miirn  iif  I'.Menii'tiis,  a  victor  In  the  charlnl-rnre  of  tlie 
'.'M  (Hymplad,  was  celebrated  with  a  splendour  of 
shirli  we  c;ui  lorin  no  adi-mmte  Idea  ;  In  proof  of  whiih 
II  i<  enough  to  mention,  that,  aUKMip  myrlaiis  more,  nn 
liner  than  :iiHi  carriages  in  the  triuinplial  procession  were 
dtixn  by  white  horses  1  (.V»yi'ri<'j(<'rcicr,v.3.17.Hvo.ed.) 


It  Is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  authentic 
information  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  vast  wealth 
was  acquired.  Mo  doubt,  however,  it  must  mainly  have 
been  tlie  result  of  extensive  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industry  ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  great  fertility, 
the  territory  belonging  to  the  city  was  far  too  limited, 
and  probably,  also,  too  much  subdivided,  to  allow  of  the 
accumulation  of  such  gigantic  private  fortunes.  It  i« 
clear,  too,  that  a  city  possessed  of  such  extraordinary 
riches  must  have  had  wisely  contrived  institutions,  and 
been,  on  the  whole,  well  governed. 

This  great  city  was  founded,  anno  660  B.C.,  by  a  co- 
lony from  Ge'a,  another  Sicilian  city,  which  had  itself 
been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans  and  Rhodians. 
(Herod.  viU  l.%3. ;  Thuc.  vl.  4.)  Most  probably  its  go- 
vernment was  at  first  republican. ;  but  it  early  became 
suliject  to  tyrants,  or  princes,  of  which  Phalaris  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the  most  celebrated. 
The  accounts  of  him  are,  however,  too  much  mixed 
up  with  fable  to  be  relied  on.  Aiier  his  death  the 
republican  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been 
restored,  and  maintained  for  a  considerable  period,  till 
Theron,  an  able  and  iiolitic  citizen,  attained  to  the 
sujircme  direction  of  aiTairs.  This  prince,  having  carried 
ofrthe  prize  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic  games,  ha* 
been  the  tlieme  of  the  glowing  eulogy  of  Pmdar :  — 

"  Theron,  ha«pitnl)le,  just,  and  great, 
Famed  AgriKentuni's  lionour'd  king, 
The  ptop  and  bulwark  of  tier  towering  state ! " 

Wmt'»  Pindar,  Ode  II. 
And  lie  obtained  and  deserved  the  respect  .ind  esteem 
of  the  nation  by  his  justice  and  moderation,  and  hii 
success  in  defeating,  with  the  aid  of  his  soii-in-law 
Gelon,  the  Carthaginians  In  a  great  battle.  The  con- 
struction of  the  piscina,  and  of  other  great  works  at 
Agrigentum,  has,  as  already  stated,  been  ascribed  to  the 
captives  taken  on  this  occasion. 

.After  the  death  of  Theron,  who  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son  Tiirasydseus,  a  foolisli  and  licentious  prince,  the 
Agrlgentines  once  more  asserted  their  independence,  and 
established  a  republican  government.  Duringthe  invasion 
of  Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  Agrigentum  remained  neuter, 
nor  does  history  again  mention  it  till  b.r.  408,  when.  If 
we  take  Uiodorus's  account,  it  seems  to  have  been  most 
flourishing,  the  population  being  380,000 ;  but  this,  most 
probably,  is  much  beyond  the  mark.  At  this  lime  It 
was  attacked,  ami  liluckaded  by  120,000  Carthaginians, 
headed  by  Hamilcar,  who  desired  to  separate  Agri. 
gentuin  from  the  cause  of  Syracuse.  After  eight  monlhi 
siege,  the  inhabitants  were  forced  by  hunger  to  evacu- 
ate tite  place  during  the  night,  and  made  for  Gela,  which 
tliey  reached  in  safety.  Hamilcar  and  his  troops  made 
Agrigentum  their  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  follow, 
ing  spring,  every  tiling  valnablo  whs  either  taken  to 
Cartilage  or  sold.  'I'imoleon,  according  to  Plutarch, 
(rather  a  doubtful  authority  in  these  matters,)  rebuilt 
the  city  B-  c.  34(1,  and,  about  30  years  after,  the  Agri- 
gentines  attempted  to  regain  their  ancient  power  In 
Sicily,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans.  Its  his- 
tory during  the  Punic  wars  Is  very  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained. Ill  the  first,  it  was  the  ally  of  Cartilage  t  and 
during  the  struggle  w  hich  made  Sicily  the  seat  of  war,  it 
was  alternately  In  the  hands  of  the  Unmans  and  Cartha- 
ginians. Its  later  history  must  be  learnt  by  a  perusal  of 
Cicero's  oratlonsagnlnstVerres.imrticularly  the  fourth  of 
these  eliiqiieiit  invectives.    Little  more  Is  known  of  the 


jo  eloii' 
history  <u  Agrigentum. 

(;I1U)NI)K,  amarlt.  den.  of  France,  and  the  largest 
In  the  kingdom,  in  the  S.\V  part  of  which  It  is  situated  ; 
lietwecn  Int.   44°  12'  and  4ri"  WV  N.,  and  hing.  0"  18' 
niid  1°  Id'  \V.  i  having  N.  tho  irstuary  of  the  fiironde, 
and  the  dcp.   Cliarente-liiferlenre;   K.  Dordogne,  and 
I.otet.tinronne  \  S.  Landcs ;  and  \V.  the  Atlantic  (Hay 
of  Hiacay).     I.ingth,  N.  to  S.,  about  100  ni.  i  average 
brcidth,  iM'tween  .'lO  and  00  m.      Area,  <I7\I()0  hectares. 
Pup.  (IKti'i)  .Vift.WiO.    There  are  a  few  hills  in  the  E.: 
but  tlie  siirfiice  generally  Is  level ;  and  all  its  W.  por- 
tion is  a  vast  smuly  fiat,  termed  the  "  Landes,"  bounded 
tiiwnriis  the    sea   In   its   whole    extent   by   a  range  of 
samly  downs,  or  rtiimn.   adjacent  to  which  extends  > 
line   of  extensive  lagoons    and   marshes.      The    coast 
has  generally  a  reitinrkiibly   straight  outline,  but  near 
the    S.  extienilty  of  the  dcp.   It    presents  a  conslder- 
alile  inlet,    the    ilastiif    <('.() idcAiiH,  which    communl- 
cali'switli  fimie  of  the  lagoons  before  mentioned,  and 
contains  inunenuis  islands.     The  port  of  I.a  Teste  do 
lliich  Is  slliiatiil  on  its  S.  side.     Chief  rivers,  Garonne, 
I)iirilogiie,  mill  tlie  Isle  and  Ilrtuine,   affluents  of  the 
latter.     The  river  or  ipsluarv  of  the  Gironde,  whence 
tlie  dcp.  ilcrives  its  name,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tho 
Giironiie  and  Dordogne,  near  Ilourg.      It  has  a  N.N.W. 
direiilon  In  lis  enihonchuro  in  the  ocean,  4.S  m.  distant. 
Us  hreaiith  varies  from  2  tolim.:  at  itn  mouth,  how- 
ever,  it  Is  only  3  ni.  wide.     It  Is  navigable  throughout  j 
Ihiiiigh  at  siuiie  points  Its  bed  is  encumberiM  with  «and- 
baiilis.      "  l.'iiffifcl  llu  rtrimrlrmi-Hl   ett  viirte.      D'un 
edii;  <r  $iml  du  lines  ariilet.  el  hniirnpre  d  lotite  r$p^et 
H  iM   3 
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4e  cuUitre ;  dc  I'autre,  un  payt  riche  el  fertile,  des 
plainet  verdoyantet,  des  vntlims  delicieux.  Ici,  des 
nombreux  vignobles  plus  ou  mains  pricieux ;  Id,  des 
marais  mahains,  des  tners  de  sable  nu,  des  forels  de 
pins  n'ltff'iani  aucune pSiure  aux  bribis  (^Jhmtes.  Puis, 
UM  centre,  une  ville  vaste,  bruyante,  populeuse  /  des 
(d(fices  superbes,  el  des  eaux  prqfondes  el  rapides,  sit- 
Innnees  en  loul  sens  par  des  milliers  de  vaisseaux." 
(Hugo.)  It  is  stated  that  326,410  hectares,  or  about 
l-3d  of  the  dep.,  consists  or  licatlis  and  wastes  ;  228,3A5 
hect.  of  arable  lands,  138,823  hect.  of  vineyards,  and 
106,709  hect.  of  woods.  Only  about  half  the  corn  ne- 
cessary for  home  consumption  is  grown:  it  is  chiefly 
wheat.  The  culture  of  tnc  vine  is  by  far  the  most 
Important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  this  dep. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  wines  of  Gironde,  the  red 
growths  of  which  are  known  in  Britain  by  the  general 
name  of  claret,  amounts  to  about  2,500.000  hectolitres, 
or  about  55,000,(KM)  imp.  galls.  The  vineyards  are  the 
property  of  about  12,000  families,  and  tlic  expenses  of 
their  cultivation  are  estimated  to  amount  to  45  or  46 
millions  of  francs  a  year.  The  best  growths  are  from  the 
confines  of  the  "  Landes,"  behind  Uordeaux  ;  the  se- 
cond.iry  growths  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  country 
between  the  Garonne  and  Uoraogiit*.  and  the  palus,  a 
district  of  a  strung  and  rich  toil  bordering  the  banks  of 
those  rivers. 

The  first  growths  of  the  red  wines  are  denominated 
I.tlfitte,  l.atour,ChuteaH-Marifaux,  and  Ilant  lirion.  The 
first  three  are  (he  produce  of  the  district  of  Hnut  Merioc, 
N.VV.  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  last  of  the  district  called  des 
Graves.  These  wines  arc  all  of  the  highest  excellence: 
their  produce  is  very  limited,  and  in  favouralile  years  sells 
at  from  3,000  to  a,U\0  fr.  the  tun,  which  contains  210  imp. 
gallons  ;  but  when  they  have  been  kept  in  the  cellar  for 
six  years  the  price  is  doubled,-  so  that  even  in  Bordeaux 
a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  cannot  be  h.id  for  less  than  6  fr. 
The  l.qfitle  it  the  most  choiee  and  delicate,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  silky  softness  on  the  palate,  and  its 
charming  perfume,  which  partakes  or  the  nature  of  thi; 
violet  and  the  raspberry.  The  I.atour  has  a  fuller  bculy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable  aroma,  hut  wants 
the  softness  of  the  I.q/itle.  The  Chiiteau-  Marnnur,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all  the  delicate 
qualities  of  the  I.tifitte,  except  that  it  has  not  quite  so 
high  a  flavour.  The  Hant  Brian,  again,  h.-is  more  ppirit 
and  body  than  any  of  the  precciling,  but  is  rough  when 
now,  ani  rcnuires  to  be  kept  6  or  7  years  in  the  wood ; 
while  Ihi  otiiers  become  fit  for  iHittling  in  much  less 
tin.-'.     (Henderson  on  If mr>,  p.  1H4.) 

Amv>ni;  the  secondary  red  wines,  those  of  lioxan, 
Corce,  Iforille  and  l.onise,  Uran-Mimton,  Pichon-l.an- 
Iff.  !■•''. ,  and  Triton  are  reckoned  the  best.  The  third 
i..i,i  .Vines  comprise  those  called  Patiillac,  Margaux,  St. 
Jullien,  St.  Kst^/ie.St.  Kmiliim,  See.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
any  of  these  growths  are  exported  In  a  state  of  purity. 
The  taste  of  the  Knglish,  for  example,  has  been  so  much 
mollified  by  the  long-continued  use  of  port,  tliat  the 
lighter  wines  of  the  Glroiidu  would  seem  to  us  to  want 
body.  Hence,  It  is  usual  for  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  to 
mix  and  prepare  wines  according  to  tlie  markets  to  which 
they  are  to  be  sent.  Thus  the  strong  rough  growths  of  the 
Palus  and  other  liistricts  arc  frequent'y  bought  up  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  ordinary  wines  of. MiWuc;  and 
there  is  even  a  particular  m.inufa('ture,  c.illed  travail  il 
I'.lnglaiie,  which  riin»i»ts  in  adding  to  each  hogshead  of 
Bordeaux  wine  three  or  fimr  gaUons  of  Alleant  or  Heni- 
carlo,  half  a  gallon  slum  »ine,  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  and 
toinetlnies  a  small  qu.uitltynf  hermitage.  This  mixture 
undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  j  ami  when  the 
»li.)le  is  sufticieiiily  fretli"(l  in,  it  Is  exported  imder  the 
name  of  elaret  This  mixture  chiefly  consists  of  secondary 
wines,  the  first-rate  growths  falling  far  short  of  the 
deiiiand  for  them,  (//ciirfruon,  p.  IM.;  see  also  Ji/Z/iin, 
Tiipiinrnphie  ries  I  ignahlis.  p.  203.)  Hut  even  the  lirst- 
rl.iss  wine«  are  frei|uently  liiterinixeil  with  the  he»t  se. 
condary  irowlhs;  and  it  is  eustomary  to  employ  the 
wines  of  a  soiierlor  to  mix  with  and  bring  up  tlioso  of 
■n  infi'rior  vintage.  Henee  wo  need  not  wniiiier  at 
the  statement  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  living  twcntv 
years  in  Bordeaux,  douliti'd  whether  he  hail  t.isteif, 
more  than  three  liiiiei,  any  pure  whie  ol  tho  lirst 
quality  I 

'I'lie  II  kite  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  of  two  klmls; 
(hose  railed  (Iravis,  whirh  have  a  ilry.  fiinty  taste,  ami 
on  arimia  smnewhat  refembling  cloves;  of  these,  the 
nrincliwl  «ie,  Sntiterne,  /tartar,  Prrignnr,  ami  l.angiin. 
I'heso  are  said  by  .lulHen  to  \m'  tri'sniaelliux.im,  pour 
mil tu  dire,  semi-liquornif,  el  asuex  ipiriluiui.  The 
while  winei  of  Ihe  Gironde  have  for  several  years  |iast 
be«>n  •dvanring  In  eftimation  ami  value  ;  anil  may  be 
said,  sneaking  generiilly,  to  roine  to  us  in  a  liss  adul- 
terated slate  than  the  ml  wines. 

AlHiiit  half  fhii  winr.s  of  tlo'  Giroinle  are  srnt  In 
other  parts  of  Krnnee  ;  one  fifth  part  is  ronsiinieil  In  the 
dip.  ;  one  firth  Isexporli  il.  thelJiieht  erowlhslo  I'ngland. 
but  the  larger  i|uantil}  lu  the  N.  uf  llurope  :ukI  Holland ; 
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and  about  one  fifth  part  is  suppoied  to  be  converted  im 
brandy.  '""' 

A  person  accustomed  to  good  society  In  London  anif 
indeed,  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  aS 
to  conclude  that  French  wines  were  consumed  in  EnS 
land  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  wines    But 


sfderable,'  compared  with  that  of  tho  middle  and  lownr 
classes.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  while  in  iMa 
2,921,422  gallons  of  port,  and  2,67H,'J97  gallons  of  sherrv 
were  entered  for  home  consumption,  the  entries  of  ail 
descriptions  of  French  wines  (including  chamiMiinp 
claret,  and  everything  else)  only  amounted  to  a7«  itic 
gallons!    (^'nr/.  Pnpcr,  No.4l6.,  Sess.  1840.)  '^ 

Some  excellent  fruit  and  good  hemp  arc  grown  in  thii 
dep.  The  forests  furnish  a  great  deal  of  timber  for  dci ! 
and  masts,  together  with  resin,  pitch,  and  turpentine  In 
1H3.5,  04,600  hectares  consisted  of  meadow  land  •  anil  n 
1830,  there  were  about  100,(KX)  head  of  cattle,  and  nc'ir  V 
370,000  sheep,  belonging  to  the  dep. ;  but  the  roarini'  If 
live  stock  has  ..ever  been  much  attended  to  in  this  don 
lu  18S.S  of  178,272  properties  suliject  to  the  C0M/ri6i</iu„ 
fonciire,  78,fi.')l  were  assessed  at  less  than  .'i  fr.,  and  a?  'A 
at  from  5  to  10  fr.  The  number  of  considemble  iiroiinr 
ties  is  about  the  average  of  the  deps.  There  are  no  mines" 
but  several  furnaces  and  forges  of  considerable  size  for 
the  reduction  and  manufacture  of  metallic  products 
There  are  some  stone  quarries ;  a  great  deal  of  good  tiirt 
is  found,  besides  sand  and  clay  suitable  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  earthenware  j  salt  U  obtained  in  the  marshei.  of 
Medoc.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  mineral  products 
was  ofliclally  estimated.  In  1835,  at  about  4,.MI0,(Kl(ifr 
Manufactures  very  various ;  they  include  woollen  anci 
cotton  I'abrics,  cordage,  irim,  steel,  copper,  gold,  and 
silTor  articles,  glass,  pottery  ware,  liqueurs,  &c.  Sugar 
refiners  and  dyeing  establishments  are  numerous ;  and 
many  merchant  ships  are  built  at  Bordeaux  and  else- 
where.  For  farther  details  respecting  the  trade,  wldch 
is  extensive,  see  Bordeaux.  Tlied<p.  is  divided  into  six 
arroiid.  It  sends '.I  mems.  to  the  Cli  of  Dop.  Number 
of  electors  ( 1838-3!)),  4,(i!t3.  Chief  towns,  Bordeaux,  tlie 
cap.,  I.ibimrne,  and  Bazas.  Total  public  revenue! I rtn 
32,9'.t4,.'i48  fr.  :  expenditure,  17,y5!",8l4fr.  Tliisdep.coii! 
tains  several  fine  Knman  antiquities.  It  was  ravaged  liy 
the  Saracens  in  the  8th,  and  the  Normans  in  the  !nh  cm. 
tiiry  :  it  belonged  to  the  Knglish  from  the  time  ol'Hmry 
Il.'if  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Guieniie,  till  it  was  an. 
nexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Charles  VII.  (/%(,,. 
Cifflcial  Tables  i  Diet.  Gijg.  ;  Etuycl.  des  (Jens  rfi 
iliinde.  ,^c.) 

GIUVAN,  a  sen-port,  market-town,  and  par.  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Ayr,  on  S.  bank  of  the  river  of  tlic  same 
name,  near  its  iiifiux  into  the  sea,  174  m.  .S.  Ayr,  ,ini| 
25  m.  N.  Stranraer.  Pop.  of  par.  In  isof,  2,200:  in  Ml 
6,430;  and  Is  now  (1840)  estimated  at  7,«K».  Thetouii 
(which  contains  five  sixths  of  the  pop.)  commands  a  lirau. 
tiful  view  of  thi!  sea,  the  N.  coast  ot  Ireland,  tlic  rncli  of 
Ailsa,  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  tho  various  islands  l\in; 
in  the  Frith  of  t'lyde.  'rhough  large,  it  is  mean-looli'ini;, 
consisting  mostly  of  houses  of  one  story.  The  inhali. 
are  mainly  employed  in  weaving  cotton  for  tlic  r.^i^l(y 
and  f ilasgow  manufarturers,  the  number  of  looms  ticiiiu 
aliimt  2,(K;0.  The  people  are  generally  iioor  and  ill 
lodged,  so  many  as  two  or  three  families  being,  in  some 
Instances,  crowdej  together  in  one  end  of  a  house,  niiilc 
the  other  is  filled  with  the  looms  on  which  they  «urli. 
No  fewer  than  two  thirds  of  the  Inhah. are  Irisli  or  if 
Irish  extraction,  attracted  by  thi!  facility  of  learning  ilic 
business  of  hand-loom  weaving,  and  the  mi^erallle  rr- 
muner.ition  whirh  it  affords.  It  is  not  uncominim,  uliiit 
the  father  is  working  on  tlie  loum,  for  the  iniillicr,iiiil 
children  to  set  out  as  beggars.  While  weaving  is  tlie  sl.iil.' 
business,  both  salmon  and  white  fi.^lling  .tflurds  iniiilui. 
ment  to  not  a  few.  :iiid  is  yearly  being  pnisicuted  niili 
greater  energy.  The  h.irlioiir  has  lately  lieiii  iinprimci 
by  the  ereetion  of  a  new  quay  ;  and  biilli  grain  and  cul 
arc  exported  to  a  ronsideralile  extent.  'I'liere  arv  !«'] 
hrancli  iiani<s  in  thetoun;  unci  lite  seliools  in  llie  {i.ir, 
exi'liisive  of  the  paroehial  srlio<d.  In  uliich  ten  Iku 
and  ten  girls  are  t  iliiealed  greluitously.on  an  emlimnKU 
left  for  the  purpose  by  Mr-  "raw  lord  of  Ardliii!'  - 
There  are  also  two  sul-'-i  . 'i 'i  and  t«ii  limilalii 
libr:iries  ;  anil  twilve  friei.   '  leties.     \Siv  Slal..it( 

of  Sriillanil,  (,  Jyr,\t.:V.I\.)  Girvan  was  erected  iiitoalnr 
of  barony  in  1668  ^  but,  owing  to  its  diniiiiutlve  >izc,  ilie 
charter  lay  dormant  till  li.S.'i. 

(illMAN()(  SAN  ),  a  town  of  Sicily,  Val-dl-Tr.i|i.ini, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  anelent  I'ryx  on  the  siiliiiiiilif 
the  mountain  of  Ihe  sanie  iiiime,  5  in.  S.V..  h)  K.  'In-  ( 
p.iiil,  anil  4(1  m.  W,  by  S.  I'alermo.  Vep.  (1h:II)  ln.i!:. 
It  has  Oeonveiils,  I,',  eliiirehes,  an  hoK|iital,  .•uidam*! 
di  /iiita.  From  its  ele\,iliil  situation  it  iniiiniandsaSw 
prospeii.  and  has  a  pure  atniospliere  ;  the  inhali.  cnjiy 
exiilleiit  he.ilth.  the  woiiini  Ik  iiig  ri  nuirkalde  fer  llnr 
beaut)    and  clearness  of  complexion  ;  a  cIriumilJiitc  i 
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GIURGEVO. 

Iiich  rendered  it  an  appropriate  ittuatiun  for  the  temple 
f  Venus,  which  existed  here  in  antiquity.  Mont  Eryx, 
n  which  the  temple  was  built,  riics  'l,\l!>  ft.  alrave  the 
?"  I  of  the  sea,  and  was  said  by  Polybius  to  be  the 
irfjest  mountjiin  In  Sicily,  Etna  excepted ;  and  he  adds 
that  the  temple  far  excelled  all  the  other  temples  in  the 
I  land  in  splendour,  wealth,  and  magnificence.  (Lift.  I. 
'j .. ) '  Xhe  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  famous  temple 
Ire  obscure  and  contradictory.  According  to  Virgif  it 
las  founded  by  Aincas  (JEneid,  lib.  v.  lin.  7<10.) ;  and  iit 
11  events  it  was  extremely  ancient,  as  Dsdalus  is  said 
fn  have  built  the  Cyclopean  walls  that  surround  part 
f  the  mountain,  and  to  have  enriched  its  treasury 
iith  some  extraordinary  works  of  nrt.  The  votaries  of 
rhp  Boddess,  thence  frequently  called  Venus  Eryrina, 
includiiB  ppfson*  °*'  'he  highest  distinction,  resorted 
ihillier  in  crowds,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Sicily, 
hut  also  from  Italy  and  Greece.  It  was,  in  fact,  one 
nf  the  most  celebrated  scats  ol  superstition,  plea- 
u.re  and  dissipation  In  the  ancient  world.  Accord- 
Ini  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  17  cities  contributed  to  the 
import  of  the  temple.    The  priestesses  of  the  goddess 

•ore  si"""'  '•  **"'  """^  "'  **'*"'  '''*'*'"s  ''?•'  enough 
'purchase  their  freedom.  The  temple  was  plundered 
hv  llaniilcar,  a  Cartliaginian.  general,  who,  being  after- 
wards tidicn  by  the  Syracusans,  expiated  his  sacrilege  by 
the  most  cruel  torments.  But  this  seat  of  supcrsti- 
Kin  and  debauchery  having  lost  Its  attractions,  was  In 
stnbo's  time  nearly  deserted.  It  was,  in  some  mea. 
iure  restored  by  Tiberius  ;  but  it  never  recovered  its 
former  splendour,  and  was  in  no  very  lengthened  period 
wholly  abandoned.  (Sec  the  article  on  this  temple  in 
iheiearned  MitnoiresiirV^nus,  by  Larchcr,  pp.188- 194., 
and  the  .authorities  referred  to  in  it). 

"Eryx  Is  at  present  an  abrupt  and  sterile  mountain, 
,lth  but  few  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence  ;  those 
(till  existing  are  principally  a  few  granite  pillars,  .ind 
lomc  remains  of  a  Cyclopean  wall ;  there  Is  also  a  kind 
n(  cistern,  now  dry  and  filled  with  weeds  and  brambles, 
ill  tlie  oastlc  court,  called  the  well  of  Venus  ;  and  coins, 
vases  amnliorte  and  patertv,  are  frequently  loiuid,  as 
are  also  many  leaden  bullets  for  slings,  inscribed  witli 
imiircc.atlons.'^'  (Smyth,  Sicily,  V-U^.)  Wild  pigeons 
itill  resot't  to  the  mountain  in  great  numbers,  as  in  an- 

"'('ill'KliKVO,  1  town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
,('  Oiinulw,  opposite  Itustchuk,  and  3Sm.  S.S.W.  Ilu- 
cliarc't.  I'op-  l^.OOO.  ?  It  is  a  miserable  place,  composed 
of  dirty,  narrow  streets,  and  houses  built  of  niuii,  witli 
here  ami  there  one  a  little  more  pretending  In  its  appear- 
ance ornamented  by  a  wooden  verandah.  It  was  for- 
nicrlv  fortllied,  but  its  ramparts  were  levelled  by  the 
lliix'ans  in  INiO.  The  coffee-houses  are  numerous,  and 
jniiarcntly  afford  more  comfort  than  the  private  rc- 
liileiices.  "  The  iirincipal  square  contains  a  tall  quadran- 
pillar  tower,  surmounted  by  a  bell,  which  sounds  at  cer- 
tain hours,  and  Is  misnamed  a  clock ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
fi'lillon  of  this  appendage,  tlie  square  dlH'ers  little  from  a 
hrgp  courtyard  surroinided  by  Irish  cabins,  (ilurgevo 
entries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  some  of  the  Austrian 
tonus  I  and  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  of  llueharest, 
of  which  it  may  he  regarded  as  the  port,  aows  through 
It."  {Fllioll'a  Trav.  in  Auttria,  SfC.  i.  177.) 

GIVET,  a  town  of  France,  di'p.  Ardennes,  cap.  cant., 
on  holh  sides  the  Meuse,  close  to  the  llelgian  frontier, 
2.im.  N.N.Iv  MeiiOres.  Pop.  (IKIC)  4,273.  Its  divisions 
arc  connected  liy  a  Hue  stone  bridge  of  5  arches;  and 
b"Ch  are  fortilled.  The  town  is  in  general  weli-biiiit, 
pi|i('clally  the  grimd  siiuare.  Among  the  public  bulld- 
Inin  are  commodimis  barracks,  in  which  Ungllsh  pri- 
nters were  detained  liuriiig  tlic  Inst  war  ;  a  military 
lii!>|iital.  iiiid  a  public  library  with  ."i.tKlO  vols.  Civet  has 
alolcralile  port,  a  brisk  trade,  and  manufactures  of  aee- 
lalciif  lead.iealing-way,  glue,  earthenware,  pipes,  and 
liallicr.  In  its  canton  Is  tlie  gorge,  |  m.  In  length, 
lliroiigh  which  the  Mouse  Hows  ;  the  overhanging 
n\s  on  either  side  of  which  are  railed  the  Vamcs  de 

ilri,l,\ 

(II.ADDVA  (Turk.  Fit'himn),  A  town  of  Servia, 
nn  the  I)iiv.nlic.  Imniediatelv  lielow  the  "  Iron  (iate," 
«mi  at  present  one  of  tlie  chief  slations  of  tlip  Dauulie 
Sliam  Nnvlgalion  Conipany.  It  is  ilestitute  of  any 
house  c.ipalile  of  airor<lilig  aeenmnio<lation  to  travellers, 
being  a  mere  collection  of  wretched  liuts.  Its  Inhabs. 
Suit  cnnstuit  employment  in  the  ccmveyance  of  nier- 
dianillM',  Ac.  by  land  to  and  from  «)rsovn,  the  stalbin 
shore  the  rapiifi  of  tlie  Danube,  a  journey  of  nearly  10 
m.  which  most  passengers  perform  by  land.  About  2) 
m.  Iirlnw  (iladova  are  the  rcmitius  of  Tn^in't  llridge. 

(Sirl)AMllK,  ) 

(U.AMOUr.AN,  a  CO.  of  S.  Wales,  being  the  most 
iniitherlv  in  the  principality,  having  S,  the  Hristol  Clian- 
nel,  E.  llie  Co.  of  Moiiinoutli,  from  'sliirti  It  is  S(  paiali'd 
b(  the  lleiiiiiy.  N.  I'rerknoek,  and  W.  <  iMTniartlien.  It 
halniutM  ui.  In  its  greatest  length  W.  to  I',.,  and  2Hni. 
In  It)  grea("!t  breadth.  Area,  r>(ifi,HKl>  acrei.  On  the  N. 
ird  N.b.  Il  li  mountainous  i  but  Iti  S . iwrtioii, couiiitlng 
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of  the  vale,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  great  level  of 
Glamorgan,  stretching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  ii 
by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  S.  Wales.     The  sol!  of  this 
level  is  a  reddish  clay  resting  on  a  limestone  bottom,  and 
is  most  excellently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat.  But 
the  agricultural  capacities  of  this  co.  are  surpassed  by  its 
all  but  Inexhaustible  mineral  treasures.      In  fact,  the 
whole  of  this  co.,  N.  of  Llantrlsscnt,  is  comprised  within, 
and  forms  the  largest  portion  of,  the  coal  Itasin  of  S. 
Wales  —  the  greatest  depot  of  coal  in  the  empire  ;  and 
Citpable,  It  Is  believed,  of  alone  supplying  Its  present  rate 
of  consumption  for  above  2.000  years  1    This  co.  has  also 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  lime  and  ironstone  ;  and  Is  the 
seat  of  the  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Abcrdare,  lllrwain,  and  nu- 
merous other  iron  works,  the  greatest  establishments  of 
their  kind  in  the  empire.     Tlie  energies  of  the  inhab. 
being  thus  principally  directed  to  mining  pursuits,  agri- 
culture is  not  in  a  very  advanced  state.     A  great  deal  of 
excellent  wheat  Is,  however,  produced  ;  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  being  the  other  principal  crops.    Lime  la  the 
principal  manure.    Estates  and  farms  vary  very  much  In 
size.   The  latter  are  most  commonly  held  under  leases  of 
7  or  14  years.     The  hills  allbrd  good  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  great  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  are 
made.     The  Ghimorgan  cattle  are  the  largest  of  the 
Welsh  breed.    Kccently  they  have  been  crossed  with  the 
Ayrshire  breed :  and  tlie  mixed  breed  thence  resulting 
are  found  to  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  old 
Glamorgan ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  hardier,  and 
can  tie  kejit  at  a  good  deal  less  expense.   Average  rent  of 
land,  in  1810,  8i.  i{(l.  an  acre.    The  cottages  in  this  co. 
are  said  to  be  amongst  the  best  in  the  cmpi'e.    The 
custom  of  white-washing  bouses,  ofhce-houses,  walls,  &c. 
is  universal ;  and  it  is  alleged  that,occa8ionally,evcn  hedges 
have  been  subjected  to  this  favourite  operation.  Principal 
rivers,  Tawe,  Neath,  and  Taafe.  Tlierc  arc  several  canals 
and  railways  in  the  co.,  by  which  aii  easy  communication 
is  kept  up  between  tlic  mining  districts  in  tlie  N.,and  the 
ports  of  Swansea,  Neath,  Cardiff,  Sec.   Near  Swansea  and 
Neath  are  the  greatest  siiieltlng  works  In  the  empire. 
Cardiff  is  the  principal  port  in  the  principality  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  and  iron.    Principal  towns,  Merthyr- 
Tydvil,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Neatti.    This  co.  returns 
!>  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C,  viz.  2  for  the  CO.,  I  for  Merthyr- 
Tydvil,  and  1  each  for  Cardill'and  Swansea  and  theireon- 
tributory  bors.    llegisteriHl  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1838- 
31),  4,4il4.    Glamorgan  is  divided  into  10  hundreds,  and 
118  parishes.     In  1831,  It  had  23,843  inhabited  houses; 
2(i,lll  families;  and  12ri,('>l2  Inliab.,  of  whom  r>3,284  were 
males,  and  (13.328  females.    Sum  contributed  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  in  iH38-3'.(,  31,38(1/. 

GLAl{US,ortiI,AKlS,acanton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
G.  part  of  which  it  is  situ.ited,  and  ranking  scventli  in  the 
confcder.ition ;  between  lat.  4(i" 47'  .■uid  47°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  8".'il'  niid'.i'^  16'  K. ;  having  N.  and  K.  thecaiit.  St. 
(iall,  S.K.  and  S.  the  Grisons,  and  W.  I'rt  and  Schvytz. 
I,en!;th,  N.  to  S.,  27  m.  Area,  278  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1838) 
•2y,348,  of  whom  2ft,.^4Hwere  Protestants.  This  eaiit<in  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  in  Switzerland,  not  only  in  its 
geogrnphic'it  position  and  natural  features,  but  also  in  its 
political  constitution,  and  some  of  its  laws  and  usitges. 
Its  central  portion  consists  of  the  long  uarrow  valley 
of  I.inth,  into  which  there  is  but  one  road;  and  of 
two  small  lateral  valleys,  to  neither  of  which  there  Is 
any  aciess  but  by  the  principal  valley.  The  rest  of 
the  surface  is  mostly  coverml  with  mountains  belong- 
ing to  different  ranges,  which,  in  general,  rise  higher 
than  those  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  The  Uoedi- 
berg,  at  its  S.  extremity,  the  lotllest  summit  hi  K. 
Switzerland,  is  ll,7(i.'i  ft.  In  height :  the  Glarnlsh  is  'J.GW 
ft.  ;  and  the  WIggis,  7,444  ft.  high.  The  Uiith,  its  prlu- 
cipiil  river,  rises  iHneath  the  Doedi,  and  runs  ina  N. 
direeli<in  Ihrongh  the  whole  canton.  Into  tlie  hiko  Wal- 
leiistadt,  w  liich  forms  a  part  of  its  N .  boundary.  Besides 
this  and  the  lake  of  the  Kla'Uthai,  there  are  many  other 
small  lakes  in  themoiintniiis.  (ilaciers  are  also  numerous, 
and  the  scenery  generally  Is  very  striking.  According  to 
K.bel,  not  l-l(ith  part  of  the  land  Is  arable  :  orchards  of 
plum,  pear,  cherry,  apricot,  almond,  and  other  trees,  are 
siillicieiitly  plentilul,  and  in  some  parts  the  vine  is  culti- 
vate 1 ;  liut  very  little  grain,  or  other  agricultural  produce, 
is  obtained.  The  pa.>.turiiges  on  the  mountain  sides  are 
line,  and  feed  during  the  summer  about  IO,(lOil  cows  and 
."i.iKiO  sheep.  A  great  many  goats  are  kept.  This  canton 
it  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  maiuilocture  of  Sr/nil)xieKCr,  or 
green  cheese.  This  article  Is  made  of  cows'  milk,  and  not 
of  goats',  as  its  name  might  seem  to  imply.  The  peasants, 
who  feed  their  rows  In  the  mountain*,  bring  down  the 
curd  in  sacks,  each  containing  al>out  '200  lbs.,  for  which 
they  get  about  IIOj.  The  cheese  n«  es  its  |irculiAr  appear- 
ance, smell,  and  Hnvour  to  the  '  le  pansy  (Germ,  klf  / 
'I'liJiiliiiDi  .Miiiliiliii:  CI itiica).  lis  herb  Is  grown  In 
small  enchisiires  Inside  most  .  the  cottages;  dried, 
ground  to  powder,  and  in  that  slate  thrown  into  the  mill 
along  with  the  curd,  in  the  proportion  of  3  lbs.  nl  herb  to 
llKl  lbs.  of  the  latter.  Alter  being  turned  for  about 
2|  huuri,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  put  Into  shipe*. 
H  M  4 
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where  it  i>  kept  until  it  driei  sulBcientlv  to  be  ready  for  , 
use.    Wlien  sold  wlinlesale,  it  fetches  about  3U.  per  lb.  ' 
Thia  if  conildered  a  very  lucrative  trade  ;  and  the  richest 
people  In  the  cantoa  are  cheese  manufacturers.    A  good 
aealof  Schabzieger  cheese  is  exported  to  America.    The  ' 
possessor  of  20  or  25  cows  In  Glarus  is  considered  to  be 
In  very  easy  circumstances,  and  yet  his  whole  property 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  \GOl. ,  the  usual  price  of  a 
cow  being  71.,  or  8/.  at  most.    Dut  with  a  single  cow,  and 
a  little  potato  land,  or  with  3  or  4  goats,  an  individual  is 
above  poverty.     A  person  possessing  property  to  the 
amount  of  3,000/.  is  considered  very  wealthy,  and  there  is 
not  one  in  the  canton  worth  8,000/.  (.Inglia.)  Thewoods,  i 
which  chiefly  consist  of  Ar  and  breech  trees,  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  communes.     Thoy  have,  however,  been  ■ 
ill  managed,  and  timber  has  become  dear.    Several  mines 
of  copper,  iron,  and  silver  exist,  hut  they  are  not  wrought.  : 
Fine  black  and  other  marbles,  slate,  nuartu,  gypsum,  &c. 
are  found,  and  there  are  some  sulphureous  springs.   The 
inhab.  are  very  active  and  industrious :  they  m.inufacture 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  print  muslins,  &c.,  pretty  exten- 
sively, and  are  endeavouring  to  establish  silk  manufac- 
tures.    They  formerly  traded  in  the  more  precious  Ku- 
ropean  woods,  and  marquotry-work ;  but  the  demand  for 
these  has  greatly  diminished.     The  chii'f  exports  of  Gla- 
rus are  about  2,000  head  of  cittle  and  200  or  300  horses 
annually,  Srhabiiegcr  and  other  kinds  of  cheese,  butter, 
honey,  dried   fruits,  manufactured  articles,  slates,  &c.  : 
The  principal  imports  are  corn,  wines,  salt,  metals,  wool, 
colonial  produce,  glass,  earthenware,  and  straw  hats, 
muslins,  silks,  and  Lyoncse  goods,  which  the  tr.iders  sell 
in  the  fairs  of  Italv,  Germany,  find  the  N.  of  Europe. 
It  is  estimated  that  i-30th  part  of  the  pop.  are  en^taged  in 
business  out  of  the  canton  ;  some  travel  for  Zurich  mer- 
chants, and  others  on  their  own  account ;  and  natives  of 
GLirus  are  settled  in  many  of  the  large  commercial  cities 
of  Europe.     The  cant.  Is  divided  into  15  lagwen  or  com-  ' 
munities ;  clifef  towns,  Glarus,  Mollis,  Schwanden,  and 
Enncda;  the  last  has  risen  up  since  1780  to  Iw  a  place 
containing  2,000  inhab.,  the  most  thrifty  in  the  canton. 
The  constitution  is  purely  democratic.    The  government 
is  in  the  liands  of  the  whole  body  of  the  male  pop.  above 
16  years  of  age,  being  from  H.wiO  to  7,000,  wlio  meet  an- 
nually on  the  tirst  Sunday  in  May,  in  a  general  assembly, 
to  appoint  their  magistracy,  &c.,  and  to  accede  to  or  re- 
ject the  laws  proposed  to  them  by  the  executive  body. 
The  latter  consists  of  a  council  of  about  80  members,  ' 
of  whom  3-4tlis  arc  Protestants,  .md  the  remainder  Catho- 
lics.    The  two  persuasions  enjoy  tlie  same  riglits,  and 
altern.itely  elect  the  presidents  of  the  general  assembly 
and  council.    Some  very  singular  laws  prevail  in  Glarus.  | 
One  Is,  that  only  a  son  or  daughter  can  inherit  property,  [ 
unless  such  have  been  purchased  by  the  testator.     Pro-  ; 

fierty  so  lapsing  belongs  to  the  government,  by  which  it  is 
etouttothepoor  at  therateof  15b<itien  (2».  Irf.)  for  3fi  ft. 
>q.    A  large  proportion  of  the  land  Is  held  in  this  way,  and 
generally  planted  with  potato<>s  or  blue  pansy.    'I'liis  law 
gives  general  satisfaction.  The  laws  rcspectfng  marriage 
are  curious.  Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  persons  desirous 
of  marrying,  they  cannot  do  so  without  the  consent  of 
their  respei'tive  parents.    "  A  man  of  .M)  must  still  re- 
main a  bachelor,  if  his  father  of  7.^  should  so  determine." 
Onglis.)     This  law  Is,  however,  partially  neutralised  by 
another.     If  a  young  woman  is  enceinte,  the  person  in 
fault  is  obliged  to  marry  her  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  he 
is  declared  incapable  of  being  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
council ;   his  evidence  is  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice i  and,  in  short,  he  is  deprived  of  civil  rights,     lloth  j 
the  t'athollc  and  Pri>testant  clergy  are  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment ;  hut  the  strictest  economy  prevails  in  all  the  1 
public  departments  ;   the  cliief  magistrate  receives  but  I 
20/.  a  year  I  Taxation  is  very  low  ;  the  state-expenditure  I 
Is  defrayed  by  a  pull-tax  of  4  batzen  (about  IW  )  upon  | 
every  oim>   above  l(>  years  of  age;  a    property-tax   of 
3  batten   upon  every"  I.ikm)    llorins,    rent   of  slate  pro.  ' 
perty,  customs,   pust-oiliie,    excise.    Hues,  &c.      There 
Is  no  direct  poor-law,  but  soniething  very  like  one.     On  | 
Sundiiys  there  are  what  are  called  vulunlari/  jm/mc r//)/ii'»» 
for  the  poor  ;  but  if  any  one  known  to  have  tlM^  means  ] 
of  giving  be  observed  not  to  give,  he  may  be  summoned  { 
before  the  coinicil,  and  conipcileil  to  coutriliute.     There  : 
are  one  or  more  scIkmjIs  in  every  commune,  for  the  or-  ! 
dinary  useful  branches  of  education,  the  ni.isters  of  wlii(  h  I 
are   paid  by  government   about   3.V,  a  year.      Parents  | 
are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  but  all  in-  j 
ttruction  Is  gratuitous.    <ilaru»  lurnlihes  4X2  men  to  the 
army,  and  3,filA  .Swiss  francs  to  the  treasury  of  the  .Swiss 
conlederatlon.    Public  revenue  (lfi2)i)  2t>,22(i  Horius  ;  ex- 
penditure I7..'U)I  florins.    .\s  early  as  the  .Mh  century,  the 
territory  of  (ilarua  belongeil  principally  to  the  abtiry  of 
Keckingen  on  the  Kbine  ;  but  It  fell  in  the  13th  century 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria.     In  illol,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  troopM  of  the  confiHleratnl  Swiss 
cantons,  and  stMm  afterwards  joined  the  confnleracy  i  Hi 
indeiiendonce  l)einK  consolidated  by  llu-  memorable  battle 
of  Naelels,  in  IHMH.     Alter  the  rerorinatiou.  it  was  tlu' 
leat  of  continual  religious  wars;  and  in  17'.i'.>,  was  the 
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theatre  of  a  contest  between  the  Austrians  and  lin..i. 
and  the  French.  The  historian.  Tschudi,  was  a  natit.  J 
this  canton,  (Helvetic  Almanack,  F.M t  Cannahiri 
Lutx.  Geog.  and  Statist.;  Picot ;  IngUi'a  Swilxerlan^V 
"  ,ARUs,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cap.  of  the  «(««. 
,  In  the  narrow  valley  of  the  I.inth,  between  tw 
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Alpiiie  mountain  ranges,  .T3'm.  S.E.  Zurich,  anii'M  m'* 
the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt.  Pop.  4,320.  The  town  is  wli 
built,  and  cheerful ;  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  ami 
quated,  are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  frequently  omameniM 
on  the  outside  with  fresco  paintings.  The  par  clinr  i, 
an  old  Gothic  edifice,  is  used  by  both  Protestants  anj 
Catholics.  The  Linth  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridBP. 
Glarui  has  an  hospital,  town-hall,  a  free  school  for  jni 
children,  erected  by  private  subscriptions ;  public  II 
brary,  and  rc.iding-room.  Most  of  its  Inliab.  are  enitaimi 
in  commerce,  and  It  has  a  brisk  trade ;  besides  inanii 
factures  of  printed  cotton  goods,  muslins,  woollen  ch  iil' 
and  Schabzieger  cheese.    (Ebelf  Piail.Stc)  ' 

GLASGOW,  a  city,  river-port,  and  the  most  nonn 
lous  and  important  manufacturing  and  commeroiai 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  on  both  sides  the  (lj. 
42  m.  W.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  and  18m.  E.,S.E  firl„' 
ock;  lat.  M°  51'  32"  N.  ( Macfarlane's  Observat„r."r 
loiiff.  4°  17'  54"  W.,  being  about  8  m.  farther  S  t?»„' 
Edinburgh.  The  greatest  extent  of  the  city  from'  E  tn 
W.  is  nearly  4  m.,  and  from  .S.  to  N.  nearly  3  m.  fi!» 
site  on  whicli  Glasgow  is  built  is  a  dead  level  on* the  S 
of  the  river,  and  also  for  about  }  m.  on  the  N.,  after 
which  the  ground  rises  with  considerable  rapidity  tin 
at  the  extremity  of  the  town  in  this  direction,  it  is  150ft' 
above  the  level  of  the  Clyde.  The  portion  of  the  citv 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Clyde,  called  the  Gorbals  ha/ 
in  1801,  a  pop.  of  35,194.  Its  situation,  shape'  luvl 
line  river,  gives  Glasgow  a  striking,  though  miniature 
resemblance  to  London.  Pop.  (1831)  202,426;  viz 
males,  93,724  ;  females,  1 08,702 ;  excess  of  females,  14  t)u'. 
families,  41,965,  averaging  4-82  to  each  family,  At'prei 
sent,  1840,  the  pop.  may  be  estimated  at  from  280  0({)tn 
290,000.     ( See  pott.) 

The  original  town  was  built  on  the  rising  ground  ai 
an  appendage  to  the  cathedral  erected  in  the  6th  ccntiirv 
(by  Kentlgern  or  St.  Mungo,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
city),  (m  the  banks  of  the  ravine,  intersected  by  the 
Molindinar  burn,  which  formed,  for  centuries,  the  \v 
boundary  of  the  town.  From  this  point  the  bulldini!! 
gradually  extended  downwards  till  they  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  space  N.  of  the  Clyde,  and  ulil. 
mately  in  every  direction,  including  the  large  suburb  (the 
Gorbals)  S.  of  the  river.  Other  extensive  suburban  vl|. 
lages,  such  as  Calton,  Anderston,  Cowscaddcns,  &c.,  are 
now  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  city,  being  conli. 
nimusly  attached  to  it.  The  houses  both  of  tlie  city  and 
suburbs  are  of  stone,  covereii  with  slate.  The  princinal 
street,  running  E.  and  W.,  parallel  to  the  river,  beariii" 
the  several  names  of  Argyle  Street,  Trongate,  mid  Gal" 
iowgate.is  above  l^m. in  length  ;  and,  though  not  of  usi. 
form  width,  is  every  where  of  ample  dimensions.  Itiilimd 
on  either  side  with  well-built  houses,  from  3  to  5  storlei 
In  height,  having  handsome  shops  on  a  level  with  tlic 
causeway ;  and  is,  in  fact, one  of  the  finest  streets  and  iiiuit 
crowded  thoroughfares  iu  Europe.  Parallt-l  to  this  are 
m.-iny  fine  streets,  as  Ingram  Street,  St.  Vincent  Slrcei, 
George  Street,  &c.  ;  and  these  are  intersected  by  other 
streets  running  N.  and  S. .  of  which  the  principal  and  most 
ancient  is  the  High  Street  and  Saltmarket.  (ilasgow  it 
in  one  respect  decidedly  superior  to  London,  Imth  sldci 
of  the  Clyde  being  bordered  by  fine  quays ;  and  Carlton 
Place,  on  its  S.  side,  is  one  of  the  Biiest  ranges  uf  buiM. 
lugs  In  the  city.  All  that  part  of  llie  city  \V.  of  r,o<ir|« 's 
.Square,  and  N.W.  from  Argyle  Street  to  the  canal,  ii 
ciiiiiparatively  modem.  Here,  within  the  hut  WorSO 
ye.irs,  a  city,  of  noble  streets,  sijuares,  and  pal.icci.  Iiai 
iM'en  raised,  lllythswood  S<iuare,  on  rising  groumlN. 
from  the  Hroomiidaw,  is  splendidly  Imilt,  and  may  bf 
regarded  as  the  most  fashionable  part  uf  tlie  town-ltlie 
Helgrave  Square  of  Glasgow.  The  other  principal 
squares  are  St.  .Andrew's,  St.  Enoch's,  and  .St, Cwriif!, 
On  the  extreme  W  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ^trnuiul,  is 
Woodslde  Oesceiit.  a  sidendiu  range  of  biiililings,  mm. 
in<in<ling  an  extensive  view  of  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and 
the  adjacent  country. 

Hut  we  regret  to  have  to  add,  th.it  while  the  newer  anil 
more  fasliiimalde  jiarts  of  (ilasgow  vtlll  bear  a  conimriMin 
with  the  finest  quarters  in  any  of  our  most  splendid citirs, 
it  has  other  quarters  that  do  not  rank  above,  if  the)  be 
not  Ix'iow,  the  worst  parts  of  the  lilierlies  of  Didilin.  SI 
Giles's  In  London,  or  the  vpttdt  leading  from  the  Hifh 
Street  in  Edinburgh.  The  principal  district  of  this  mil 
lies  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  between  tlie  Trongsleon 
the  N.,  the  Saltmarket  on  the  K.,the  Clyde  nn  llifS, 
and  StcMkwell  Street  oil  the  W.  It  consists  of  a  laliyrlnlli 
of  narrow  lanes  or  wynds,  whence  nuniherless  cnlranm 
lead  off  to  small  square  courts  or  "  closes,"  which  utuallf 
have  a  duii^ihill  ill  the  centre.  These  wynds  mid loiirti 
are  formed  of  cdil.  ili-vi'iitilati'd,  anil  iiiosliy  ililapuUnI 
houses,  v.iiyiiig  from  two  to  four  stones  iu  liciiiht,  vilh' 
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«.r  water.  Mid  let  out  in  stories  or  Butt ;  one  of  the  latter 
»pn  serving  for  the  residence  of  two  or  three  families, 
ir^uently,  however,  the  flnts  are  let  out  in  lodgings,  as 
■mv  as  16  or  20  individuals  being  occationallv  found 
JUSdled  together  in  a  single  room.  (Symom  on  Artnatu, 
ID  116  )  Tlie  whole  district  is  occupied  by  the  poor, 
if  most  depraved,  and  worthless  part  of  the  pop.  Filth, 
S"',l,utlon  and  misery,  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent  ;  and 
«  mav  be  regarded  as  the  grand  source  of  those  pesti- 
Lt  1.1  fevers  that  thence  spread  tlielr  destructive  ravages 
/Jpr  the  entire  city.  There  are  similar,  though  less  ex.. 
f.%ve  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  off  the  High 
«  reet  'in  the  Calton,  &c. 

in  1817  gas  was  introduced  into  the  city :  the  works 
JuDv  an  area  of  14,831  »q.  yds.  of  ground.  The  charge 
Sr  MS  ner  metre  is  9».  per  1,000  cubic  ftet,  subject  to 
.  nrogressive  discount,  varying  from  5  to  30  per  cent., 
.Jnrding  to  the  quantity  consumed.  The  city  was 
!Jrved  very  ineiHeiently  with  water  by  public  and  prl- 
, ,,.  „cUs  till  1806,  when  the  "  Glasgow  W  ater  Company" 
.M  formed  by  act  of  parliament.  Another  company 
,"  incorporated  in  1808 :  and  lately  an  act  of  parlia- 
Ifntwas  obtained  for  uniting  these  companies.  The 
Sue  of  the  united  company,  in  1836,  was  25,30a. 
Z  orf  The  water  is  got  from  the  Clyde ;  quantity 
f^iiished  daily,  8,218,000  imp.  galls.  Lowest  charge 
Zr  family,  5».  fid.  per  annum,  rising  on  a  graduated 
Se  to  las.  on  houses  rated  at  10/. ;  above  10/.  of  yearly 
riniai  6*  per  cent,  on  rental.  Public  works  varying 
from  «  to  12/.,  lOi.  per  annum  for  a  daily  supply  of 
1 OOO  imp.  galls.  An  excellent  market-place  for  the  sale 
nf  rattle  was  established  in  1818. 

filasgiiw  can  boast  of  many  magnificent  public  bulld- 
inrrs  •  "of  which  the  cathedral,  or  high  church,  is  entitled 
10  the  first  notice.    The  original  eillHce,  built  by  St. 
Miinso,   having  gone  to  decay,  the  present  structure 
las  begun  by  JoTin   Achaiiis,  Bishop  of   Glasgow,   in 
1133  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  but  was  not  completed 
fnr  inwards  of  three  centuries.    As  the  building  stands 
m  an  elevation  (on   the  W.  bank  of  the  Molindinar 
nurni  104  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde,  it  is  seen  at  a 
mat  distance  in  almost  all  directions.     It  is  a  large 
iihiong  structure,  in  what  is  called  the  early  English 
iivie  which,  notwithstanding  the  differint  ajras  of  tlie 
building,  is  said  by  Mr.  Hickman  to  be  well  kept  up, 
and  to  be  excellently  designed  and  executed.    Its  great- 
«t  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  319  ft.,  the  breadth  03  ft., 
ilie  height  of  the  choir  90  ft.,  and  of  the  nave  8,')  ft. 
A  sauare  tower,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  build  • 
inir  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  above  the  roof,  is  surmounted 
bf  an  octangular  tapering  spire,  terminating  in  a  ball 
jnii  vane  225  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  choir.     1  here  is 
another  low  tower  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.    It  is 
MiJ  to  have  in  all  1S7  windows,  many  of  which  are  of 
exouisite  workmanship.      The  crypt,  under  the  choir 
Jchapter-house,  is  said,  by  Mr.Kiekmaii,  not  to  be 
Mualled  by  any  in  the  kingdom.    "  It  is,  from  the  fall 
of  the  ground,  well  lighted,  and  is  an  uncommonly 
,|ch  specimen  of  early  Kngllsh."    It  was  formerly  used 
■I  a  church,  but  since  1798  has  been  used  as  a  come. 
Icrv  only.    This  venerable  and  magnificent  structure, 
tlie  most  perfect  by  far  of  the  ancient  religious  edifices 
ilill  existing  in  Scotland,  narrowly  escaped    falling  a 
lacrilice  at  the  aera  of  the  Reformation  to  the  destruc- 
tive ical  of  the  mob ;  but  was  fortunately  saved  by  the 
timely  and  vigorous  interposition  of  the  trades.     It  has 
recently  been  determined  to  have  it  thoroughly  repaired 
ind  renovated ;  the  expense  to  be  defrayed  partly  by 
government,  and  partly  by  subscriptions  from  the  cor- 


poration, and  other  public  bodies,  and  private  iiidivi- 
Suals  It  formerly  contained  three  churches,  one  of 
iliich,  as  already  stated,  was  situated  in  the  crypt ;  but 
now  it  contains  only  one.  The  bishop's  palace,  or  CMtle, 
uitwascalled,  erected  in  1430,  stood  to  the  S.W.  ofthe 
talhedral,  and  was  enclosed  with  a  strong  wall  of  stone. 
The  ruins  were  removed,  in  I7HM,  to  make  way  for  the 
trecllon  of  the  Infirmary,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  cltv.  Most  of  the  churches,  both  esMblished  and 
didcuting,  are  fine  Imildlngs,  particularly  St.  Knoch's, 
St  Andrew's,  St.  David's,  and  the  Tron ;  St.  An- 
drew's episcopiil  chapel ;  and  the  H.  Catholic  chapel,  a 
magnificent  Gothic  edifice,  in  West  Clyde  Street,  'i  he 
Iniversity,  Inrluding  the  houses  for  the  accommodation 
ofthe  professors,  situated  on  the  K.  side  of  the  HIkIi 
Street,  is  of  great  extent,  having  a  front  nf  3(tt  feet 
to  (he  High  Street,  and  extending  282  feet  from  K.  to 
W.  These  lioiUlings,  occupying  1  quadrangular  courts, 
are  generally  three  stories  high,  dlver«lHe<l  with  turrets 
,uid  appropriate  ornaments.  In  connection  with  the  col- 
Ifgcsnd  near  it,  on  the  S.K.,is  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
erected  In  1804,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  perfect 
ipfcimens  of  a  pure  classical  building  to  be  found  in  the 
rnipire.  It  was  built  from  l\inds  left  for  the  purpose  by 
Iheceiebratwl  I)r.  William  Hunter,  n  native  ofthe  parish 
nlKiihride,  near  Glasgow,  for  the  receiitlon  of  the  inu- 
Mim  lie  bi'()iifath(Hi  to  the  university.  This  princely 
dmallon  conipriscs  a  library  of  from   lO.CUO  to  12,000 


vols.,  embracing  many  rare  and  splendid  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  of  other  standard  works ;  a  choice,  and  not 
easily  matched  collection,  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  and 
medals  ;  a  collection  of  about  60  casital  pictures ;  and  • 
magnificent  collection  of  anatomical  preparations,  (hells, 
minerals,  zoological  specimens,  &c.    This  truly  noble 
museum  is  said  to  have  cost  Dr.  Hunter  100,00(M.,  and 
since  it  VBS  placed  in  its  present  situation  it  hai  re- 
ceived many  additions.    The  adjoining  ground  on  the 
E.  of  the  college,  though  called  the  College  Garden, 
is  a  park  containing  several  acres,  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  and  laid  out  in  walks  for  the  use  of  the  professor! 
and   students.      The    Macfarlane   Observatory   standi 
near  its  K.  end;   but  a  new  observatory  ia  now  being 
erected  on  the  Gorbals  side  of  the  Clyde.    The  new 
Royal  Exchange,  in  Queen  Street,  is  a  splendid  fabric, 
built  in  the  fiorid  Corinthian  style,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lantern,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  city. 
The  colonnade,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  imposing 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  consists  of  a  double 
row  of  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  of  great  height  The  apart* 
ment  devoted  to  a  news-room  is  of  great  size  and  mag- 
nificence, being  100  feet  .long  by  40  broad,  with  a  richly 
ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted  pillars.  The 
Royal  Exchange  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  area,  two 
sides  of  which  are  lined  with  splendid   and  uniform 
ranges   of  buildings ;    while    behind   it    is    the  Royal 
Bank,  a  Grecian  structure,  much  admired  for  the  ele- 
gant simplicity  and  chasteness  of  the  design.     On  each 
side  of  the  bank,  two  superb  Doric  arches  afford  access 
to  Buchanan  Street,  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city.    Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  gaol 
and  court-houses  ;  the  town-hall,  and  tontine  buildings, 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Trongate,  opposite  the  statue  of 
William  III.    Both  these  buildings  are  handsome  struc- 
tures; the  latter  was  constructed  in  1781,  as  its  name 
implies,  by  a  company  of  subscribers,  on  the  principle  of 
survivorship.    The  news-room  on  the  lower  floor  is  of 
very  large  dimensions,  and,  previously  to  the  erection  of 
the  new  exchange,  was  the  grand  resort  of  the  mercan- 
tile body :  the  upper  part  is  occupied  as  an  hotel.    The 
lunatic  asylum  to  the  N .  of  the  city  is  a  large  and  also  an 
elegant  structure,  admirably  adapted  fur  its  purpose.  The 
bridewell,  merchants'  hall,  town  hospital,  trades'  hall,  as- 
sembly-rooins,  the  Andersonlan  university,  high  school, 
surgeons'  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  Hutcheson's  hospital, 
house  of  refuge,  lyceum,  &c.,  deserve  notice.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that,  in  1831 .  there  were  3,184  shops  of  all  kinds 
in  the  city  and  suburbs ;  and  that  the  number  is  now 
supposed  to  be  nearly  4,000.    The  highest  rent  paid  for 
a  shop  was  2,'iO/.  per  annum.    In  17112,  the  highest  rent 
of  a  shop  was  5/.,  the  lowest  I2s. :  the  average  a  little 
more  than  3/.  1 

In  connection  with  public  buildings,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  bridges  over  the  Clyde,  4  in  number,  ex- 
clusive of  a  timber  bridge  for  foot  passengers.  The 
first  bridge  over  the  river  was  constructed  in  1345.  It 
was  originally  only  12  ft.  wide,  and  consisted  of  eight 
arches;  but  its  width  has  been  i.ncrcased  (1771),  and 
two  of  its  arches  built  up.  Of  the  other  bridges,  the 
newest  and  most  superb  is  Glasgow  Bridge,  built  in  18:16, 
on  the  site  of  a  former  bridge,  removed  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite,  560  ft.  long,  and  00  ft. 
wide  over  the  parapets ;  and  is  not  only  one  of  the  great, 
est  ornaments  of  the  city,  but  is  said  to  be  wider  than 
any  other  bridge  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Public  Munumentt.  —  Of  tbese  may  be  enumerated  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  William  III.,  erected  at 
the  Cross  in  the  Trongate,  the  gift  of  James  Macrae 
(nS.'i),  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  governor  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras ;  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, in  the  public  green  ;  a  statue  of  Sir  John  Moore  (a 
native  of  Glasgow),  in  bronze,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  by 
Fluxnian  ;  a  simllnr  statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chantrey, 
both  in  George   Square.      In  the  centre  of  the  same 
square,  is  an  elegant  fluted  Doric  pillar,  about  100  ft. 
high,   In  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  great  minstrel  at  the  top ;  In  the  town- 
hall  is  a  statue  of  William  I'ltt,  in  marble,   by  Flax- 
man.    Money  to  the  amount  of  nearly  10,000/.  has  been 
subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  arch  to  bo 
furinnuiited  by  an   equestrian    statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     These  inoninnents  are  exclusive  of  those 
in  churchyards,  of  which  there  are  20  ill  tlie  city  and 
suburbs,    'rhe  Necropolis,  formed  by  the  Merchant  Com- 
pany, in  1830,  in  an  elevated  park,  (rising  suddenly  to 
the  height  of  'Ml  ft.,  and  situated  on  the  E.  of  the  Mo- 
lindinar Hum,  opposite  the  cathedral,)  in  Imitation  of 
the  cemetery  of  I'iire.la-ChalBC  in  I'nrls,  is  unrivalled  for 


etnry  1 -  ..- 

picturesque  effect.  It  occupies  ",8<')0  square  yards  of 
ground,  and  is  laid  out  with  the  greatest  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Of  many  elegant  monuments  »  hich  this  cemetery 
contains,  un  obelisk  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  emi- 
nence, in  honour  of  John  Knox,  surmounted  by  a  statiw 
of  the  reformer,  is  the  most  striking ;  like  the  cathedral, 
it  Is  visible  at  a  great  distance  in  every  direction. 
The  tVrtrn  may  be  appropriately  noticed  in  this  pUce. 
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Thii,  which  ti  the  Hyde  Park  of  Glasgow,  liei  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Calton  and  Bridgeton,  and  contains 
about  125  acres,  appropriated  to  the  recreation  of  the 
citizens.  It  has  latterly  been  very  much  improved  ;  the 
public  washing-house  liaving  been  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  situation,  and  a  carriage  drive  carried  round 
its  circumference. 

Ecctcsiaslical  Slate.  —  Glasgow  contains  12  parochial 
ehurclies,  the  clergymen  of  which  are  paid  by  state  en- 
dowments, each  receiving  an  annual  stipend  ot42bl.,  ex- 
cept the  ministers  of  tlie  cathedral  and  Barony  parishes, 
whose  incomes,  arising  from  teinds,  and  including  their 
glebes,  amount  to  about  500/.  The  deficiency  of  parochial 
churches  has  been  recently  supplied  by  the  erection  of 
cliapeis-of-ease,  or  supplementary  parishes,  quoad  sacra, 
the  incomes  of  the  clergymen  of  which  arise  eitlicr  from 
the  proceeds  of  church  sittings,  or  from  a  given  amount 
of  stipend,  secured  by  a  bond  voluntarily  entered  Into 
by  certaia  leading  persons  connected  with  the  separate 
parishes.  The  number  of  these  quoad  tacra  parishes  is 
very  great.  The  Barony  parish,  with  a  pop.  (In  1831)  of 
^^^6!>,  but  with  only  one  parochial  clergyman,  has  been 
so  subdivided  that  it  contains  no  fewer  than  16  such 
supplemental  parishes,  each  with  a  separate  pastor.  The 
parish  of  Gnrbals,  with  a  pop,  of  35,1'J4,  contains  3  such 
parishes  ;  while  the  remaining  parishes  embrace  9  :  total 
of  parishes,  including  both  the  civil  and  quoad  sacra 
parishes,  being  4U.  The  number  of  dissenters  is  also 
very  great :  comprising  12  congregations  belonging  to 
the    United   Associate    Synod ;   Uulief  Synod,  10  ;  Uri- 

final  Burghers,  1 ;  Original  Seceders,  1  ;  Reformed 
'resbytrrians,  or  Cameronians,  2 ;  Independents,  4  ; 
Baptists,  6 ;  Enisropalians,  4  ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  3 ; 
United  Mcthouists,  1  ;  Unitarians,  I  ;  Koman  Citiiolics, 
7  clergymen ;  (jualiers,  Jews,  Boreans,  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  .ind  two  others,  I  congregation  each  :  total,  58. 
The  established,  as  well  as  many  of  the  dissenting, 
clergymen  liave  numerous  assistants  and  missionaries 
employi'd  under  them  in  the  work  of  pastoral  superintend- 
ence. These  parishes  and  congregations  embraced,  in  1831, 
a  pop.  of  213,810,  including  some  districts  contiguous  to, 
but  not  reckoned  as  in,  the  city.  According  to  tlie  return 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  9'.),  199  belonge<l  to  the  estab. 
church,  lOO.'iSU  to  other  denominations  ;  while  14,072  were 
not  known  to  lielong  to  any  congregation.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  a  return  of  a  committee  of  dissenters, 
92,460  belonged  to  the  estab.  church,  IIO,0,'>5  to  other 
denominations  ;  while  1 1 ,29.')  were  not  known  to  belong  to 
any  congregation.  (Second  licport  qf  the  Itoyal  Church 
Commission,  1H3S.)  Of  those  not  belonging  to  the  es. 
tab.  church,  2rt,9li.'i  were,  in  1831,  Iloman  Catholics  ;  and 
"  their  number,"  s-iys  Ur.  Cleland,  "  has  increased  con- 
iiderably  since."  (Sew  Slat,  Account  of  Scollatid,  art. 
Glasgow.)  Tlie  commissioners  state  (referring  to  all 
■ects) , "  that  there  would  appear  to  be  about  8li,l79  persons 
ill  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  out  of  a  pop.  of 
213,81(1 :  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  up- 
wards of  (i(j,(XX),  exclusive  of  cliililren  under  ten  years  of 
age,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  pulilic  worship,  in 
the  sense  in  which  tliat  term  is  understood  by  tlie  minis- 
ters of  the  several  congregations  ;  and  after  making  an 
allowance  for  old  and  liilirin  persons,  and  those  who  may 
iirrci^sarily  be  absent,  that  numlier  cannot  be  stated  at 
less  than  A.'i.OOO."  It  appears  from  the  same  report,  that, 
Including  every  place  of  worsliip,  the  aggregate  number 
of  seats  unlet  or  not  allocated,  was  I9,W6.  Tlie  relative 
numbers  of  the  dincrent  sects  may  bo  seen  from  the  fol- 
ing  tabic,  which  includes  a  list  of  baptisms,  including 
birthsuf  the  children  of  parents  whodlsapproved  of  infant 
baptism,  for  tlic  year  ending  l.'ith  Dec.  1830.  {Cleland, 
ul  suprd,  p.  8.) 

Children  haptixcd  in  1^30, 
By  clergymen  of  the  Churc  h  of  Scotland    - 
Do.        of  the  United  Associate  Synod 
Do.        of  the  Helicf  Synod    - 
Do.        of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
Do.       of  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  Methodists, 
Indepen(lcnt'<,  and  other  denominations,  iiicliid- 
ing  births  among  Baptists,  Quakers,  Jews,  &c 

Total    - 

F.duealiim.  —  Under  this  head  the  university  claims 
the  first  attention.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  by  a  papal  hull,  dated  I4.VI ;  and  its  privileges 
have  iMKMi  subsequently  confirmed  and  extended  by  royal 
charters  and  parliamentary  statutes.  The  disripline'of 
tlie  university  is  administered  by  the  court  of  the  rector 
(or  vice-rector),  and  by  assessors  nominateil  by  him,  who 
liave  for  many  years  In-en  the  principal,  and  all  the  pro. 
fpssors.  The  public  alfairs  of  the  university  arc  under 
tlie  management  of  the  senate,  which  is  composed  of  the 
rector,  dean  of  ficnlties,  the  principal,  and  all  the  pro- 
fessors,the  latter  being  21  in  niiniher.  'I  he  business  ol  the 
College,  as  a  suliordinate  corporation,  is  conducted  by  Ihe 
principal  and  13  profissuri,  tailed  the  Faculty,  who,  with 
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the  rector  and  dean,  dispense  the  college  patronase   tu 
rector,  who  is  generally  an  eminent  Jiterary  or  ^ii.i   i 
character,  who  seldom  resides,  or  even  appears  exrl.  l 
his  inauguration,  is  chosen  annually  by  the  matriciif  ifi 
students.  The  oOice,  which  isnowoneofdistinrtini,     .™ 
has  been  ailed  by  Burke,  Adam  Smith,  Francis  JeS.!  if ' 
Bobcrt  Peel,  &c.   There  is  also  a  sinecure  officer  S'  il 
chancellor,  nominated  for  life  by  the  senate,  who  is  o 
rally  a  nobleman  of  distinction.  The  chancellor  aonni"?" 
a  vice-chancellor,  but  neither  has  any  rights  or  nr!,,!?    ' 
either  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution  or  hi  tho 
ercise  of  its  patronage.     In  addition  to  the  21  „" 
fessors,  there  is  a  lecturer  on  the  structure,  fiinclin 
and  diseases  of  the  eye.    Government  has  also  (ffi 
instituted    a    professorship    of    mechanics    and   i?ii 
engineering,  and  endowed  it  with  a  saiarv  of  ain; 
year.    The  principal  presides  as  ch.iirman  "at  meS™ 
of  the  senate,  and  generally  over  the  institution   a  i 
is  honorary  professor  of  theology,  hut  teaches  no'cla 
The  crown  is  patron  of  the  principality,  and  of  u  I, 
fessorships,  including  that  newly  instituted  ;  the  faciii't"" 
rector,  and  dean,  being  patrons  of  the  remaining  itnrnr 
sorships.  The  professors  derive  their  incomes  partly  frn' 
the  fees  paid  by  the  students  (which  vary  from  3  tn? 
guineas),  and  partly  from  funds  (which  amduntn,!  i? 
1824,to  9,400/.  a  year)  bel.nglng  to  the  college.  Iiiadd  li™ 
to  these  sources  of  Income,  government  annually  oiip, 
grant,  varying  in  amount,  to  augment  the  inconic  V? 
several  of  the  chairs.     It  is  required  by  l,iw,  that  th 
principal  and  all  the  professors  be  members  of  the  csta 
blished  church :  the  law,  however,  is  not  strictly  cnforcnl' 
except  in  the  case  of  tlic  principal  and  theological  profri' 
sors.    Keligious  distinctions  are  of  no  consequence  in  ill 
ca^e  of  students  ;  those  only  who  belong  to  the  national 
church  andwhose  parents  do  not  live  in  town,  are  rraulrni 
to  attend  public  worship  in  the  Cniloge  Chapel.  The  cur 
riculum  is  divided  into  the  foui   i  iculties  of  Arts  Divi 
nity,  Medicine,  and  Law  ;   whii  li  last  is  conlined  In  a 
single  professorship.    There  -t  -^rly  one  session  in  thJ 
year,  beginning  lOth  Oct.,    ,ind  terminating  Ut  j|,,. 
There  are  29  bursaries,  the  bencAts  of  which  are  cit 
tended  to  Cri  students.    Their  av.'rage  annual  inonm." 
is  1 .105/.  10*.  id. ;  the  highest  is  50.'. :  the  lowest,  4/  Z 
Mr.  Snell,  of  Warwickshire,  about  a  century  ago  Ipfi 
a  landed  estate  in  that  county,  for  the  purpose  of  found 
ing  ten  exhibitions  in  Ballot   College,  Oxford,  in  fa 
vonr  of  students  of  the   Episcopal  Church,  who  havj 
attended    at    least    two    sessions    at    the   university  of 
Cla.sgow,  or  one  session  tliere,  and  two  ,it  some  other 
Scotch  university.      Among  the  distiiiguishcil  iiersuns 
who  have  been  educated  on  Snell's  foundation,  mav  lie 
mentioned  Dr.    Douglas,    Bishop  of   Salisbury :  Ad™ 
Smith  ;    a-  d   Dr.    Miitthew   Baiille.      Kiich  cxhil)iti'i„ 
is  of  the  J  ■>    ly  value  of  132/.,  and  lasts  for  ten  years 
As    in    the    other    Scotch    iiniversitii's,    there  arc  nii 
apartments  for   the  residence  of   the  students  «i(|,in 
ihe  college.       The    number    of   students  v.nries  fiom 
1,000  to   1,200.      The  graduations  during  the  last  vct 
were  as  follows:— in  arts,  23;   in  medicine.  Mi-  in 
surgery,  19.     The  university  library,  •alildi  was  fonmlnl 
In  the  I5tli  century,  contains  nearly  1(IO,(WO  volumes 
and  Is  open  to    the    students.      A   valuable  botaiiir,ii 
karden,  consisting  of  8  acres,  on  the  \V.  of  thecilv  \ui 
instituted  by  the  united  contributions  of  tlic  govcniuuiit 
the  university,  and  the  citizens  of  (iljsgow,  for  the  iia' 
of  the  professor  of  botany,  who  lectures  in  a  hallirni. 
ed  within  its  precincts.     Some  of  the  most  lUustriri!! 
names  in  the  literature  of  Scotland  have  been  profrvus 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  :  amongst  othtrs  m,i)  k 
specilicd  lliitcheson,  Adam  Smith,  Siinson,  Millar,'aiij 
Kcid. 

Anderson's  I'niverslty,  or   Andorsonlan   Institution. 
was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  rrolVssor  of  Xatiir,il 
riiilosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgiiw,  who  diul  in 
17!«i,  leiivlng  his  elfects,  including  his  museum  and  |*i.  j 
losophicai  apparatus,  to  the  institution.     It  is  uiulirtlit 
management  of  81  trustees,    who   elect  successors  lo 
those  who  retire.     It  possesses  a  fine  building  in  Gnirff 
Street,   cmhr.-iiiiig  suitable  class-rooms,  a  large  laii, 
chemical  rooms,  and  a  museum.      It  consists  of  ilirw 
distinct  departments  ;  —  i.  Geiu'ral  branches  for  ymilli, 
consisting  of  niathi'iiiatics,  logic  and  ethics,  natural  phi-  | 
losophy,  ciu'inistry,    French,  gcograpliy,  ilriiwiiin,  ;irJ 
painting.       2.    A    medical    school,   I'lnhradng  all  tn< 
liriiiiches  for  the  various  colleges  of  snrnions, and  |niWic 
boards.    3-  Mcch.inics'  classes  ;  comprising  .'jO  lortuns™  I 
mechanics    and    chemistry,    in    alternate  winters,  and 
drawing.      Kxcepting  those  in  the  mechanics'  cla.>i«.  [ 
the  lecturers  pay  rents  for  their  rooms.     There  is  agnoii  I 
library,  to  which  the  students  li.ive  access.    The  claim  I 
for  mecliani'-  s  in  tills  institution  were  tiwjirst  establiilinl  I 
in  tiie  empire-  [ 

The  (ilaMtiiw  mechanics'  instilntion  was  foimiWii 
IH'J.'I,  chii'lly  by  some  mnnhers  of  the  liicchani<s'rlas>in 
Anderson's  University,  who  felt  dissatisllcd  w<th  Hit 
management.  A  ticket,  price  Ws.,  admits  tothectei 
Of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  ou  cachofshitb  I 
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•here  ii  an  annual  course  of  26  lectures  ;  and  various 
nther  branches  are  taught.  The  value  of  their  ac- 
fiimulated  property  in  books  (4,000  vols.),  apparatus, 
•nd  models,  is  estimated  at  3,000/. ;  there  Is,  besides,  a 
building  fund  of  630/.  la  session  1839-40,  'JSO  tickets 
aere  sold  for  the  classes  of  chemistry  and  mechanics, 
a,d  434  for  those  of  botany,  physiology,  music,  and 
Vngllsh  literature.  The  class  fees  amounted  in  the 
ume  year  to  195/. ;  the  annual  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  174/-  A  scientific  a|)d  literary  reading-room  is 
itlached  to  the  institution.  Four  similar  institutions 
Jstalillshed  In  the  suburbs,  are  all  well  attended. 

i'he  parliamentary  returns  show  that,  in  1831,  when  the 
Min  including  some  districts  nut  reckoned  In  the  city, 
Snounled  to  near  214,000,  there  were  14  parochial 
Jciiools  with  2.5  masters,  and  186  other  schools  with 
«»  masters.  U«t  these  are  exclusive  of  female  schools, 
of  children  taught  by  domestic  tutors,  of  numerous 
Sunday  schools,  and  of  the  public  institutions  just  de. 
icribcd.  Still,  however,  we  Incline  to  think  that  there 
arc  some  omissions  in  the  returns  to  parliament,  inas- 
much as  the  children  at  school  in  Glasgow  is,  according 
10  them,  nearly  a  third  below  the  average  of  Scotland, 
Kp  pupils  not  exceeding  7^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pop. 
Vmirding  to  a  return  made  to  the  General  Assembly,  In 
\tXi  the  children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  unable 
to  read  In  five  of  the  city  parlsiies,  including  about  a 
fourth  part  of  thewholepop.,  amounted  to  0,295.  (Report 
,  llif  General  Assembly's  Education  Commitlee,  1835, 

0  38.) 
The  High  School  deserves  particular  mention.  It  was 
formerly  an  exclusively  classical  seminary,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  writing  class,  having  5  teachers  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  I  for  writing ;  the  time  devoted  to  classical 
lileralure  being  from  5  to  6  hours  daily.  But,  in  18.34, 
it  vas  resolved  to  modify  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
icliool,  so  as  to  make  it  more  suitable  to  the  wants  of  a 
ireat  manufacturing  and  commercial  city.  In  consc- 
aueuce,  the  classical  department  was  limited  to  2  teach- 
Jrs  and  the  time  to  2  hours  ;  and  te.icliers  of  English 
lite'raliire,  geography,  matheipatics,  modern  languages, 
and  drawing  were  Introduced.  In  1836,  a  chemical  class 
was  established ;  and  soon  afterwards  this  doiiartinent 
vas  made  to  embrace  natural  philosophy  and  uaturiU 

A  normal  school,  or  a  school  for  Instructing  teachers 
III  the  art  of  tuition,  was  founded  by  the  Glasgow  Kdu- 
tational  Committee  in  1836,  and  was  the  first,  and  may, 
in  fact,  be  still  regarucd  as  the  only,  seminary  of  the  kind 
in  Scotland.  Us  directors  must,  according  to  its  con- 
stitution, belong  to  the  national  church  ;  but  there  is  no 
(ucli  exclusion  In  regard  to  those  who  are  instructed  in 
It.  The  fee  la  3/.  3j.  for  the  course  of  training,  which  may 
titend  over  a  whole  year. 

Notwithstanding  their  devotion  to  commercial  pursuits, 
tlie  merchants  of  Glasgow  have  always  been  distin- 
piished  by  their  attention  to  and  patronage  of  literature 
and  science.  The  Literary  and  Commercial  Society  was 
Mtabllshed  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  can  exhibit  in  the 
Hit  of  its  members,  at  different  times,  the  names  of 
I)r  Francis  Hutcheson,  Adam  Smith,  IJr.  Joseph  Black, 
Jlr.  Millar,  professor  of  law",  and  other  distinguished 
inilividuaU.  It  has,  Indeed,  since  its  origin,  been  at- 
tmJedhy  the  leading  citizens  of  Glasgow,  both  literary 
and  commercial.  In  the  range  of  its  discussions.  It  in. 
eludes  every  subject  except  theology  and  party  polities. 
The  Glasgow  I'hIIosophlcal  Society,  instituted  in  IH02, 
it  also  an  Important  association.  The  Maltland  Club, 
in'titiited  In  Glasgow  In  1828,  is  similar  to  the  llanna- 
lyiie  Club  of  Kdinburgh,  and  the  Uoxbiirghe  Club  of 
I.ondon.  printing  for  the  use  of  its  members  MSS.  and 
rare  works  illustrative  of  the  early  history,  manners,  and 
literature  of  Scotland.  It  was  orlRinally  liinitod  to  50 
nifniliers ;  hut  has  been  extended  to  KiO.  Gliisgow  has 
also  two  statistical  societies,  a  geological  society,  and 
siveral  others.  In  adilition  to  tliofe  liclonging  to  tlio 
university,  to  Anderson's  Institution,  and  to  the  meelia- 
nifs'  institution,  there  are  niimenuis  siibsc-iption  and 
circulating  libraries,  of  which  the  two  most  imiinrtant 
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are  the  (ila«gow  imlillc  library,  and  Stirling's,  each  con- 
liining  upwards  of  Id.lKM)  volumes.  The  first  iiewsii.iiier 
pidilislietl  ill  this  city,  the  (Uasnow  Cimrimt,  made  its 
appc.ir.ince  in  17I5;  since  wbieli  time,  attempts  to  esta- 
blisli  19  have  been  made,  hut  at  this  moment  ( 1840)  only 
10  survive;  2  published  thrice  a  week,  5  twice  a  week, 
inil  3  once  a  week. 

Letterpress  printing  was  not  introduced  into  Glasgow 
till  IfklK, upwards  of  100  years  after  It  had  been  established 
in  Kdinhurgh  ;  nor  did  It  Hourlsli  there  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  Us  Introduction.  Hut  about  the  middle  of  bust 
tcnturylhe  Rlessrs.  Koulls  raised  the  Glasgow  press  to 
the  highest  eminence,  and  their  editions  of  some  of  the 
priiiripal  (ireek  and  I.atlii  classics  are  valuable  alike  for 
llielic.uity  of  thc'lr  typography,  and  tlieir  lUTiiracy.  In 
llip  cmiric  of  the  present  century  Messrs.  John  A  An- 
drew Duncan,  printers  to  the  university,  have  published 
iouie  splemlid  editions  of  the  classics,  and  of  worl>s  con- 


nected with  classical  literature.  Glasgow  is  not,  how. 
ever,  a  literary  mart ;  and  its  authors  usually  make  ar- 
rangements  with  Edinburgh  or  London  liouses  for 
printing  and  publishing  their  works. 

The  charitable  itutihtlions  of  the  city  are  too  mimeT> 
ous  to  be  minutely  specified.  They  comprise,  amongst 
others,  two  lying-in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  r  cow- 
pox  Institution,  Magdalene  asylum,  deaf  and  dumb  In- 
Btltution,  blind  asylum,  eye  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum, 
house  of  refuge,  humane  society,  &e.  In  addition  to 
Hutcheson's  hospital,  for  the  maintenance  of  decayed  bur- 
gesses and  their  widows,  and  the  education  of  hoys,  sons 
of  burgesses,  there  are  numerous  free  scliools  for  the  poor, 
and  similar  Institutions.  About  70,000/.  arc  expended 
annually  for  religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  pur- 
poses, under  the  management  of  the  magistrates  and 
parochial  clergy,  part  being  the  produce  of  funds  be- 
queathcd,  and  part  the  result  of  voluntary  contributions. 
This  is  exclusive  of  Hutcheson's  hospital,  and  three  cha- 
rity schools  otherwise  endowed. 

A  regular  police  establishment  was  first  organised  in 
this  town  by  act  of  parliament  in  1800.  It  is  now  a 
most  elliclent  body,  consisting  of  8  heads  of  departments, 
3  lieutenants,  68  officers,  135  night  watchmen,  8  coal- 
weighers,  21  lamn.ligliters,  50  firemen,  and  '20  super- 
nunierarles  ;  in  all,  318  persons.  It  Is  under  the  direction 
of  the  magistrates,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  convener  of  the 
trades'  house,  and  one  commissioner  from  each  ward, 
chosen  by  the  rate-payers ;  and  is  supported  by  a  tax, 
averaging  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  rental.  The  number 
of  public  executions,  from  1765  to  1840,  a  period  of  75 
years,  was  102,  being,  at  an  average,  14  per  annum.  The 
gaol,  though  constructed  in  1810,  is  deficient  in  accom- 
modation ;  but  the  bridewell  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  empire. 
Each  prisoner  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  and  em- 
ployed at  his  own  business.  Mr.  Syinons  says  that,  in 
respect  of  cleanliness  and  economy,  this  Institution  leaves 
nothing  to  desire,  and  is  a  pattern  for  Europe.  In  1837, 
the  committals  were  2,007,  and  the  average  period  of 
confinement  63  days.  Deducting  the  value  of  the  pri- 
soners' labour,  it  cost  the  public,  during  the  above  year, 
only  K4,5i 

Trade  and  manvfactures Glasgow  owes  its  present 

greatness  to  its  advantageous  situation  on  a  fine  river,  in 
one  of  the  richest  coal  and  m  ineral  districts  in  the  empire. 
Originally,  however,  the  Clyde  was  much  encumbered 
by  fords  and  shallows,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  it 
served  rather  to  excite  and  disappoint  expectations,  than 
to  confer  any  real  commercial  adv.-intages  on  the  city.  In 
1662,  after  several  other  schemes  had  failed,  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  purchased  the  ground  on  which  Port 
Glasgow  (16  miles  lower  down  the  river)  now  stands, 
where  tliey  I'ormed  a  harbour  and  a  graving  dock,  the  first 
work  of  its  kind  in  Scotland.  For  a  considerable  pe- 
riod the  Intercourse  between  Glasgow  and  its  newly 
acquired  port  was  principally  carried  on  by  land  car- 
riage ;  but  from  1605  attempts  were  every  now  and 
then  made  to  deepen  the  river.  In  1688  a  quay  was 
formed  at  the  Rroomielaw  ;  but  even  so  late  as  1775  no 
vessel,  drawing  6  ft.  water,  could  reach  Glasgow,  ex- 
cept at  spring  tides.  At  length,  however,  a  plan,  pro- 
posed in  1769  by  Mr.  Golburn,  engineer  of  Chester,  for 
deepening  the  river  to  7  ft.  at  neap  tides,  was  adopted. 
He  proceeded  to  acconiplisli  his  task,  partly  by  the  em- 
ployniint  of  dredging  machines,  and  partly  by  construct- 
ing ilams  !ind  jetties,  so  as  to  confine  and  strengthen  the 
course  of  the  river.  These  measures  have  since  been 
continuously  and  energetically  followed  up,  particularly 
of  late  years  ;  and  with  such  success,  that  vessels  draw- 
ing 15  It.  water  come  up  to  the  city  at  springs,  and  that 
tliere  is  usually  a  depth  of  5  ft.  water  In  the  river  at  low 
neaps.  There  are  still  four  dredging  machines  and  two 
diving  bells  in  constant  employment.  The  river,  for  7  m. 
below  the  city,  is  very  iniuii  contracted,  and  forms  neavly 
a  straiglit  line;  the  sloping  banks,  formed  of  whinstone, 
being  constructed  in  imitation  of  ashlar.  The  accom- 
modation for  sliimiing  at  the  Broonilelaw  has  been  very 
greatly  extended  ;  but  n  measure  is  now  before  parlia- 
ment lor  adding  to  it,  by  the  construction  of  extensive 
docks,  and  other  cimveiiienees. 

The  influence  of  tlnse  improvements  on  tlio  shipping 
and  trade  of  Glasgow  has  been  most  striking.  Dr.  Clu- 
laiid  says  that,  "  less  than  .Ml  years  ago,  a  few  gabbards, 
and  these  only  30  or  40  tons  burden,  came  up  to  Glasgow ; 
and  I  recollect  the  time  when,  fur  uccks  together,  not  a 
vessel  nf  any  description  was  to  be  found  in  the  port  of 
Glasgow."  ( Former  and  Present  Stale  i\f  (Jlasgow,  20. ) 
Now,  however,  a  gre.iter  numberof  sailing  vessels  and  of 
steamers  belong  to  Glasgow  than  to  any  other  Scotch 
port ;  and  the  harbour  is  constantly  crowded  with  ships 
from  foreign  parts,  coasting  vessels,  and  steamers.  Th« 
steani-iiaekets  belonging  to  the  Clyde  that  ply  to  Liver- 
pool, Dublin,  anil  Belfast,  are  amongst  the  finest  vessels 
of  their  class  in  the  empire.  In  all,  there  belonged  to 
(ilasgow  in  1838,  53  steamersi  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
6,644  tons.    Subjoined  is  an  — 
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Account  of  the  Nett  Amount  or  the  Tonnage  Duel  on 
Shipping  coming  up  to  the  Broomielaw  at  differect 
perlwli  since  1770:  — 


Ynn. 

Hemiuc. 

Yean. 

Revenue* 

L.     t.    i. 

L.       :    d. 

1770 

149  10   n 

18m 

«),896  IH    A 

1780 

LSIS    8    4 

183S 

31,910  19    3 

1790 

8,W9    0    4 

18.16 

3i,6U  16    n 

INOO 

,1,319  16    1 

18S7 

.Vi,S!l.1    8    3 

1810 

(i,876    7    B 

18M 

3(i,99.1  13    0 

I8W 

l!„1«8  18  10 

IH.W 

43,887  16  10 

The  buslneti  connected  with  the  port  and  the  rl> 
ii  managed  by  parliamentary  trustee).  The  gross  r' 
venue  of  the  trust  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  a,,...'^! 
1839,  amounted  to  45,8a«.  13*.  6rf. ;  and  the  cxpenditn™ 
including  interest  of  debt,  to  3.'>,694/.  17f.  4d.  The  n»?; 
debt  due  by  the  trust  amounted  at  the  same  rerinJ  V 
ni^fil.  1$.  3d.  The  port  dues  were  ralscil  in  lazfifrom  i. 
tol».  4rf.  per  ton.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  to  h<Teiir«' 
ted  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  improve  the  navlKatlnn 
of  the  Clyde,  a  ship-canal  had  not  been  ronstructert  frnm 
!  deep  water  in  the  river ;  but  it  is  now  ttm 


Glasgow  to  the 

late  to  thinli  of  such  a  measure. 


Subjoined  la  an 


Account  of  the  Arrivals  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  at  the  Broomielaw  during  the  Two  Years  endini  tho 

3l8tof  August,  1H39.  '     * 


Year, 


1837-38 
1g39'40 


Inrrease 


Hitllng  Vetieli. 


•^""'^^j^"""    Foreign  Ve«eU, 


4,466 
5,313 


M9 


Tonnajie  of 
Coastlnf{  VesHels. 


Tonniue  of  Foreifm 
VMsell. 


137 
169 


I  git  ,496 
2I«,633 


S1,97S 
!tri,fiG9 


Total  Tonnage. 


St4,471 
«96,30« 


I 


M,I33 


4,n<)4 


-*1>?'1 


Steam  Vewli. 


Tom. 


73l,(H(i 
760,Ml 


35,3(;o 


The  progress  of  trade  at  Glasgow  Is  further  exemplifled 
by  ths  following 

Account  of  the  Customs'  Duties  collected  at  Glasgow 
since  IHll. 


-i*l»  . 

-  L.W'U 

18M    . 

-t.lfi,l47 

1832    • 

-  i,.li8,741 

1813    - 

■     7,.'.l  1 

IHa    . 

•    22,729 

IH33    - 

.      97,042 

1814    ■ 

•     7,t») 

IHM    - 

.    29,927 

1834    . 

-     166,913 

1813    ■ 

.      8,300 

18»    . 

■    41, IM 

183.6    . 

-    470,667 

1816    • 

-      S,41il 

1826    ■ 

.    78,959 

1836    . 

.    314,701 

1817    - 

•      K.Vit 

1847    . 

-    71,922 

1837    . 

-    389,702 

1818    - 

.      8.101 

1H78     • 

■    74,2.'.A 

1838    ■ 

-    .394,145 

1819    ■ 

.      K,3S4 

1829    - 

.    70,964 

1839    . 

-    468,973 

IHliO    . 

-     II, (KM) 

1830    . 

.    S9,II14 

IHVl     • 

-     11,129     1831     - 

-    72,(W4 

In  1 781,  the  revenue  of  the  Glasgow  post-office  amounted 
to  4,341/. ;  in  1810,  it  amounted  to  27,598/. ;  In  1831,  to 
3A,ri43/. ;  and  In  1839,  to  47,.'i27/. 

C'analt  and  liailroadi In  addition   to  river  navi- 

gation,  the  city  eivjoys  the  advantage  of  several  rniials 
and  railroads.  Ol  the  former,  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
generally  called  the  Great  Canal,  begun  In  17<>8,  but  not 
completed  till  1798,  is  by  far  the  most  Important.  It 
unites  the  two  seas  on  the  E.  and  W.  of  Scotland,  extend- 
ing from  Grangemouth  im  the  Krith  of  Forth,  to  Bowling 
Bay  on  the  Clyde,  a  distance  of  39  m.,  with  a  collateral 
cut  of  2i  m.  to  Port  Dundas,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
citv  of  Glasgow.  Its  medium  width  at  the  surface  is 
Mi 'It.,  at  the  bottom  27,  and  the  depth  of  water  III  it.  ; 
thus  serving  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  upwards  of  100 
tons  burilen.  The  Income  of  this  canal,  in  I83fi,  was 
63,743/.  IGj.  7d.  The  Union  Canal  from  Edinburgh 
Joins  this  canal  4  m.  E.  Grangemouth,  The  other  ea- 
nal<  are,  the  Monkland,  length  12  m.,  which  connects 
Gliisgow  with  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  pars,  of 
Old  and  New  Monkh-md  ;  and  the  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
and  Johnstone  Canal.  The  depth  of  these  canals  is 
6  ft.  With  regard  to  railways,  the  Monkland  and  Kirk- 
intilloch Railway,  length  9^  m.,  connects  the  two  pa- 
rishes In  question  with  the  Great  Canal,  and  thereby 
with  Glasgow.  The  B.tllochney  liailway  is  merely  an 
extcnslim  of  the  one  just  named  Into  the  coal  and  iron- 
stone districts.  The  Garnkirk  and  (iiasgow  Hallway, 
length  8^  m.,  forms  a  communication  l>etween  the  city 
and  valuable  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  in  the  par. 
of  Cadder.    In  addition  to  these  lines,  a  railroad  be- 


duced  from  about  1740,  till  the  business  was  supcrtedni 
by  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  situation  of  Glasgow  as  to  trade,  in  lfl,5|  „,,, 
be  accurately  iejiriied  from  the  statement  of  Tucjier 
who  had  been  commissioned  by  Cromwell's  govern' 
ment  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  revenue  of  customs 
and  excise  In  Scotland.  "  With,"  says  he,  speakirs 
of  Glasgow,  "the  exception  of  the  colleginors,  all  the 
inhabitants  are  traders ;  some  to  Ireland,  with  imall 
smiddy  coals,  in  open  boats,  from  four  to  ten  tons,  from 
wlience  they  bring  hoops,  rungs,  barrel  staves,  'meal 
oats,  and  butter  ;  some  to  France,  with  plaiding,  coals' 
and  herring,  from  which  the  return  is  salt,  pepper  rai-' 
sins,  and  prunes  ;  some  to  Norway  for  timlicr.  Tiiere 
hath  likewise  been  some  who  ventured  as  far  as  Barta. 
does,  but  the  loss  which  they  sustained  by  being  obliged 
to  come  home  late  in  the  year,  has  made  them  digton. 
tinue  going  thither  any  more.  The  mercantile  genltij 
of  the  pRople  is  strong,  if  they  were  not  checked  and  kept 
under  by  the  sliallowness  of  their  river  every  day  more 
and  more  increasing  and  tilling  up,  so  that  no  vessel  of 
any  burthen  can  come  up  nearer  the  town  tli.in  14  m 
where  they  must  unlade,  and  send  up  tlicir  timber  oil 
raits,  and  ail  other  commodities  by  3  or  4  tons  of  goods  at 
a  time,  in  small  cobbles,  or  boats,  of  3,  4,  or  b,  and  nnnc 
above  6  ton  a  boat,  'i'here  is  In  this  place  a  collector,  a 
cheque,  and  four  waiters.  There  are  12  vessels  beloucins 
to  the  merchants  of  this  port,  viz.,  3  of  LW  tons  eacli  l  of 
140,  2  of  100,  1  of  .M),  3  of  30,  1  of  15,  and  I  of  12,  nonn  of 
which  come  up  to  the  town.    Total,  9.V  tons." 

A  company  for  carrying  on  the  whale  lisheryand  making 
soap  W.1S  formed  in  1674.  They  emphyrcd  live  ships,  anj 
had  extensive  premises  at  Greenock  for  boiling  blubhir 
and  curing  iish.  The  whale  fishery  has  long  bi'en  givoi 
up ;  but  the  soap  manufacture  lias  ever  since  been  ex- 
tensively  carried  on.  This  Is  evinced  by  the  fact  tliat  liie 
quantity  of  so.ip  made  in  Glasgow  in  I839amounteilto 
5,8.'>8,844  lbs.  of  hard,  and  2,.'>l 9, 1 20  lbs.  of  soft  >oan,  beiiii; 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  soap  made  during  the 
same  year  in  Scotland.  The  manufacture  of  ropes  »m 
commenced  in  1696 ;  and  two  years  afterwards  an  iiit 
of  parliament  was  obtained  in  favour  of  this  l)usines!. 
imposing  a  duty  on  all  ropes  imported  from  the  Sound 
or  E.  seas  ;  aim  in  return,  the  comp.iny  were  to  advance 
a  capital  of  40,000/.  Siots,  and  to  bring  in  foreigners  to 
the  work.  The  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  is  now 
also  an  extensive  branch  of  imiustry,  in  which  large  ra|ii- 


tween  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr,  Is  (July,  1840)  on  the 

verge  of  being  completed,  that  part  of  the  line  between  ..  „   .... 

Gl.-isgow  and  Paisley  biding  already  in  operation.    In  1H.38,  |  tais  are  invested.  The  tanning  of  leather  and  the  brening 

an  act  for  a  r.iilway  lM>tween  Edinburgh  and  Gl.isgow,  j  business  were  introduced  previously  to  the  Union  (Uli?), 

length  4ii  m.,  was  obtained:   the  work  is  considerably 

udvancc<l,  and  it  is  supposed  will  be  completeil  in  1841. 

Prhtr  to  1300,  Ghisguw  was  merely  a  fishing  village, 
that  |iart  of  it  lying  on  the  river,  now  the  Briggate, 
being  called  the  Fisher-row.  The  biiiiness  was  long 
on  a  small  scale,  and  limited  to  tlie  homo  market ;  but. 
In  M.VI,  the  trade  of  fishing  and  curing  salmon  .ind  her- 
rings for  the  French  market  w.is  introduced  ;  a  tratlic  that 
was  carried  on  with  varied  success  for  about  two  centu- 
ries. Indee<l  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  important 
branch  of  business  carried  on  here  till  1638,  wlien  a  per 


son  of  the  name  of  Fieyming,  and  partners,  proposed  to 
erect  aweaving  factory, provided  the  municipal  authorities 
would  grant  them  encouragement.  On  considering  this 
otTvr,  the  town-council  gave  them  a  lease  of  suitable  pre- 
mises, for  17  yean,  free  of  rent ;  an  act  of  liberality  that 
ran  great  risk  of  tieing  defeated  by  the  oppositiim  of 
the  freemen  weavers,  who  protested  against  tlie  grant, 
on  the  ground  that  the  factory  would  be  Injurious  to 
their  Interests.    In  the  end  the  company,  to  get  rid  of 


and  have  ever  since,  particularly  tiie  latter,  formed  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture.  Almost  the  whole  nf 
the  Scotch  ale  imported  into  our  colonics  is  produced  at 
Glasgow. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Union,  in  1707,  when  the 
trade  to  the  American  and  West  Indian  colonies  «a,<,  f(ir 
the  first  time,  opened  to  the  enterprise  and  arti\it)drtlir 
Scotch,  tliat  tlie  commercial  energies  of  (JIasgow  bi'imn 
to  lie  fully  developed.  Her  inerdiants  immciliatel)' em, 
barked  in  the  trade  to  the  W.  Indies  and  America,  espe- 
daily  in  that  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  ;  and  such  «,is 


ttie  "success  that  attended  their  efforts  in  this  nev. 
department,  that  in  a  few  veart  (iiasgow  becanu' the 
graiiil  rnlrcpSt  tlirough  wliicii  the  farmers  grnm,'! 
of  France  principally  received  their  supplies  of  to- 
bacco. But  for  a  considerable  time  they  carried  on 
their  colonial  trade  In  vessels  chartered  from  Englisb 
ports;  and  it  was  not  till  1718,  that  a  ship,  built  in 
the  Clyde,  the  property  of  Glasgow  merctiaiits,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  !     To  such  an  extent  was  this  branch  of 


the  opposition,  agreed  not  to  employ  hny  weavers  other    commerce  carried   on,  that,  for  several  years  prior  to 


than  freemen  t  This  was  the  origin  of  weaving  factories 
in  GL-ugow.  But  nearly  a  century  elapsed  b<~fore  the 
manufacture  of  lawns,  cambrics,  and  such  like  fabrics, 
was  introduced.    These,  however,  were  extensively  pru- 


1770,  the  annual  import  of  tobacco  Into  the  Clyde  ranH 
from  3.'i,ll00  to  4.5,(100  hoghe.tds.  In  1771,  the  quantity 
was  49.016  hogslHNuls  i  and  in  177,5,  iJ7,l4;i.  The  .Ame- 
rican war  put  an  end  to  a  tralUc  from  wliich  Giatftos 
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hid  reaped  great  ndvantago.  But  no  aooner  had 
iMs  buitneii  been  cut  ofT  than  the  merchant)  directed 
•hplrenergleito  other  channels  ;  and  found  In  thcexten- 
Inn  of  the  W.  India  trade,  and  still  mure  in  the  intro- 
Jiictlon  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  new  and  far  more 
rruductlve  sources  of  emplovinriit  and  wealth.  The 
oionderful  Inventions  and  dlscoierics  of  llargrcavcs, 
trkwrlght,  and  Watt,  powerfully  attracted  the  attention 
nf  the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Glas- 
» ,w .  and  in  a  few  years  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
iiiroJuced  and  established.  The  manufacture  of  II- 
„„,8  lawns,  cambrics,  «:c..  having  been  already  ex- 
lensiVely  carried  on,  the  worJi-pe-  -pie  had  little  diOiculty 
In  anolylng  themselves  to  the  lew  business  j  at  the 
lime  time  that  the  favourable    .tuatlon  of  the  city  for 
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trade  and  its  unlimited  com 
„,c,  gave  it  every  facility  for 
?,'°'„?anufacture,      "» 

•  ^.1     illiiatvniv 


land  of  coal  and 'Iron 

,  ,         'ccessfully  prosecuting 

Hence  it  is  that  for  a  lengthened 


ra'riod  lilasgow  has  been  second  only  to  Manchester 
111  this  great  department  of  Industry.  Her  cotton  mills 
are  (in  the  largest  scale,  her  machinery  Is  of  the  most 
tierfect  description,  and  in  the  flnuness  of  her  muslins 
ami  otiii'r  fabrics,  she  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  The  fol- 
loiiinii  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton  and  other  fac- 
uries  in  Glasgow  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  in  1838-39  ; 
.„,il  of  the  lianils  employed.  (Parliamentary  Report  re- 
turn! to  Ml/to  aiul  Faclorici,  ls3S),  p.  TO. ) 


kUttg  I" 


Species  of 
.Manufac- 
I    turw. 

I 

IcoMon 
.Woollen     • 

1K1«» 

Silk   •      • 

Total' 


No.  of 
MIIU. 


lUl 
3 
i 
3 


PersonK  under  i\ 
Yeiirs  of  Age. 


Males. 

■2,444 
111 

W 
67 


Persons  aliove  'il 
Years  of  AKe. 


Females.  Males. 


8,180 
•i-M 
1.-.4 
i!30 


189 
45 
43 


Females. 


Total  of 
lioth 
Seiea 


4,178 

46 
47 
70 


!i,650   8,773  I  3,09a   4,.T41 


17,820 
575 
Uii 
410 


18,859 


8hip.building,  except  in  respect  tn  steam-boati,  can 
loarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Glasgow,  being  chiefly  conflned 
to  Bowling  Bay,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock.  But  Glai- 
gow,  and  the  Clyde  generally,  are  more  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam  machinery  than  perhaps  any  other 
place  in  the  empire ;  and  have  supplied  machinery  to 
some  of  the  largest  and  flnest  vessels  belonging  to  foreign 
powers,  us  well  ns  to  Great  Britain. 

Progrest  qf  Population —  According  to  the  best  atUln- 
able  information,  the  pop.  of  Glasgow,  at  different 
periotls  down  to  1831,  has  been  as  follows :— 


Yearn. 

Inhabitants. 

Years. 

InhabilaiiU. 

1560 

4,600 

178S 

4t(  ,8.3V 

1M* 

1791 

66,578 

14,678 

1801 

77,.T85 

11,766 

1811 

100.749 

1740 

17,0.14 

1881 

147,043 

118,300 

1831 

Wi,i'i6 

There  belonged  to  Glasgow,  in  1834,  no  fewer  than 
v>m  hand-looms;  viz.,  18,537  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
an'ii  i3  4ti3  '"  other  towns,  employed  on  account  of  Glas- 
sow manufactures.  (iNVwSrnWi/.  Ace.  qfScot., «  Glasgow, 
5  l.Vi )  And  the  number  is  supposed  rather  to  have 
increased  in  the  interval.  Tlie  hand-loom  weavers 
at  a  distance  receive  the  average  rate  of  wages,  but  have 
the  expense  of  carriage  to  defray  both  from  and  to  G  las- 
tow  Not  only,  however,  is  Glasgow  the  great  centre  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  containing  101  mills;  but  if  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  10  m.  be  drawn  around  Glasgow, 
it  will  embraci!  Cfi  additional  mills,  comprlning,  in  fact, 
the  whole  cotton  mills  of  Scotland  except  2.%  scattered 
over  8  dilfercnt  counties.  The  Glasgow  mills  are  all 
moved  hy  steam  power.  The  above  estimates  are 
Melusiveof  vast  numliers  of  persons  employed  in  tam- 
touring,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  K.C.  Glasgow  is 
psoecially  famous  for  its  success  in  dyeing  cottons  red  ; 
in  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  any  other  manufacturing 
town  in  Britain,  though  still  Inferior  to  several  of  those 
on  the  Continent.  (For  some  information  with  resiwct 
to  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  Scotland,  and  the  value 
of  the  manufacture,  see  a»«,  p.  77'i.)  .       ,     ^ 

Clasgow  is  also  liocoming,  or  rather,  has  already  be- 
come, the  cei»tre  of  a  most  extensive  iron  trade.  In 
fact  the  production  of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city  already  exceeds  that  of  either  Monmoutiishire 
or  Glamorganshire,  and  promises  very  speedily  to  be 
cnuai  or  superior,  to  that  of  the  whole  of  S.  Wales. 
It  has  increased  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  In  I80fi, 
the  produce  of  iron  in  this  county  did  not  exceed  9,fKH) 
tons-  in  1834,  it  was  estimated  at  about  48,000  tt.ns  ;  and 
\ie  liavc  ascertained,  from  returns  drawn  up  with  the 
trcatest  care,  that,  in  June,  1840,  there  were  at  work  in 
I.aniirkshire  50  furnaces,  producing  at  the  rate  of  about 
ilii.iWO  tons  a  year  !  and  several  additional  furnaces  were 
thi'n,  also,  in  the  course  of  being  constructed. 

There  are  in  Glasgow  live  joint-stock  banking  com- 
oaiiies  helimging  to  tlie  city,  some  of  which  have  very 
considerable  iiodies  of  proprietors.  But  a  large  pro- 
rorlion  of  the  banking  business  is  transiieted  by  the 
branches  of  the  Itoyai  Bank,  the  British  I.inen  Com- 
pany, *c..  established  here.  There  is  also  a  provident 
aiiJ  a  savings'  bank.  The  latter  held  oil  the  2mh  of 
Nov.,  183!),  deposits  to  the  amount  of  1-23,201/.,  contri- 
buted by  '.t,3'J4  depositors. 

The  chemical  works  at  St.  Rollox  (Charles  Tonnant 
and  Co.),  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride 
of  lime,  soda,  mid  soap,  extend  over  10  acres  of  ground, 
and  contain  upwards  of  100  furnaces,  retorts,  or  lire- 
places.  Distilleries,  potteri(«,  sugar  relining,  and  many 
minor  branches  of  industry  are  siiccessruUy  prosecuted. 
We  may  memion,  that  the  curing  of  rounds  of  bivj  Is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent  in  t'tiastjow.  Dr.  Cleland  nien- 
tions.that  In  1H39  no  fewer  than  14,4'.)l  rounds  of  lieef  were 
sent  from  Kdinburgh  to  (ihisgow  to  be  ciiretl  1  The  quan- 
tity of  coal,  from  the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
brought  tn  Glasgow  in  18;il,  amounted,  according  to  Dr. 
flelaiid, to ."161,049  tons,  of  which  124,000  were  exported. 
The  quantity  brought  to  Glasgow  is  now  estimated  at 
tSO.OOO  tons. 


This  is  an  extraordinary  increase.  During  the  Interval 
between  1801  and  1831,  the  pop.  of  Manchester,  which 
has  increased  faster  than  any  other  Knglish  town,  rose 
251  per  cent.  ;  hut  it  results  from  the  above  statement, 
that  the  increase  of  the  pop.  of  Glasgow  during  the  same 
period  is  no  less  than  2()1  per  cent.  1  — a  progress  wholly 
unexampled  In  any  old  settled  country,  and  idmost  equal 
to  any  thing  that  has  taken  place  in  the  U.  States  At 
this  moment  (1840)  the  pop.  fs  probably  about  285,000. 

Slate  qf  the  Poor,  i/c.  —  The  Increase  of  pop.  has,  of 
course,  been  mainly  occasioned  by  the  still  more  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  and  employment.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, we  regret  to  say,  depended  wholly  on  this ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  pop.  has  In 
some  degree  exceeded  the  ircreased  demand  for  labour, 
vast  as  that  increase  has  been.  This  has  been  principally 
a  consequence  of  the  prodigious  influx  of  labourers  from 
Ireland.  When  the  last  census  was  taken,  In  1831,  it  was 
found  that  no  fewer  than  35,644  natives  of  Ireland  were 
domiciled  in  Glasgow  ;  and  at  present  the  number  is  pro- 
bably about  00,000 !  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  tho 
mischievous  influence  of  this  immigration.  Tliere  are 
but  few  instances  in  which  the  Irisli  have  been  improved 
by  the  cliange  ;  but  they  have  had,  partly  by  the  eflbct 
of  their  competition  in  reducing  wages,  and  partly  and 
principally  by  their  habituating  the  Scotch,  through  their 
example,  to  become  contented  with  a  lower  standard  of 
comfort,  the  most  pernicious  influence  over  the  condition 
of  the  Scotch  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  fliat  this  pauper  horde  has  been  pouring  into 
the  city,  the  weavers,  who  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
pop.,  have  had  to  hear  up  against  the  competition  of  tho 
power-loom.  In  fact,  but  for  the  reduction  of  wages 
occasioned  by  the  Irish  immigration,  it  is  probable  that 
the  race  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  Glasgow  would  have 
been  nearly  extinct.  And  when  we  consider  the  fluctu. 
ations  to  which  this  business  is  exposed,  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  learned,  and  the  comparatively  low  wages 
which  those  engaged  in  it  have  always  earned,  no  one 
could  regret  its  annihilation.  But  the  moment  a  Scotch 
family  lias  withdrawn  from  the  business,  its  place  has 
been  supplied  by  an  Irish  one ;  and  the  extension  of 
power-looms  has  lieen  checked  by  the  extreme  lowness 
of  the  wages  paid  to  the  hand-loom  weavers. 

In  consequence  of  this  ilepressed  state  of  the  weaver 
pop.,  of  the  fluctuations  incident  to  manufacturing  em- 

filoyment,  and  of  the  crowded,  filthy,  and  miserable  iodg- 
ngs  occiiiiled  by  the  pauner  portion  of  tiie  pop.,  Glasgow 
is  frequently  visited  by  the  most  destructive  fevers,  and 
the  rate  ot  mortality  has  of  late  years  been  very  high. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  statement,  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities,  which 
exhibits  the  pop.,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  during  each 
of  the  17  years  ending  with  1838.  We  have  added  the 
price  of  bread  per  cwt,  for  several  of  these  years. 

Table,  showing  the  Rate  of  Mortality  in  Glasgow  for 
the  17  Years  ending  with  1838,  and  the  Price  of  Bread 
per  cwt.  from  1828  to  1837  Inclusive:  — 


Price  of 

1 

BIHBHI 

Yeiirs. 

PopulaUon. 

Deaths. 

RateofHortalU;. 

Bread  ne.- 
c«t." 

■nm 

inn 

151,.'.40 

3,408 

1  In  44-436 

"Wlff"**™*' 

llii5 

l.W,17H 

4,286 

1  —  ,16-437 

MH^^U^HiK, 

1821 

161,120 

4,354 

1  _  3ri«5 

iHRfc 

1  H'i.'i 

166,280 

4,571 

1  —  36-374 

18'^6 

171.61.0 

4,220 

1  _  40-077 

1827 

177,280 

4,787 

1  —  37'U.13 

iwH^^^^^BUB  f 

1828 

183,1M) 

5,.').14 

1  —  .13-095 

15a.   Oii. 

1829 

189,270 

4,991 

1  —  37-922 

13      0 

18,10 

t95,6.'iO 

4,714 

1  — 41-.'j04 

12       8 

1831 

202,426 

5,981 

I  _  33-845 

12      8 

18.32 

209,2.10 

9,654 

1_  21-672 

12      0 

1K,33 

216,4,'iO 

6,0.'>0 

I  _  ,15-776 

11       6 

1S3I 

2'23,U10 

6,167 

1  -  3ti-31« 

10       A 

IS.V. 

23.'.,IHH1 

7,198 

1  _  32-647 

12      0 

1836 

244,000 

8,441 

1  —  28  '.we 

10      0 

18.17 

2.')3,t«H) 

10,270 

1  _  2 1-6.14 

13      0       1 

1S38 

263,1X10 

6,932 

1  _  37-9.19 

1 

*  Price  paid  b;  govetnor  of  Bridewell, 
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The  mortality  in  Glasniw  in  1R32,  as  cxhibitod  in  the 
above  tnl>le,  is  most  npiiolllriKi and  cortninly  exceeds  what 
has  ever  been  experienced  in  uny  otiier  large  town  in  tim 
empire.  Its  excessive  amoinit  is  in  part,  however,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  that  year ; 
but  the  mortality  in  IK36  and  1837,  especially  the  latter, 
when  there  was  no  cholera,  is  also  tremendously  great ; 
and  exhibits,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Cnwau,  "  an  inten- 
sify of  miserv  and  tuflering  unequalled  in  Britain,  and 
not  surpasse<i  in  any  city  of  the  Continent."  ( I'llal  Sta- 
lislics  of  (ilasgow.)  Typlius  fever  had  prevailed  in 
Clasgow  for  two  years  previously  to  1S37  ;  but  its  ravages 
were  confined  witnin  comparatively  narrow  limits  till  the 
Ktn^'nation  ortr.ide,  and  the  cniiseijuent  want  of  employ* 
nieiit,  gave  them  a  frightful  extension.  In  1H3(;,  the  fever 
cases  were  reckoned  at  lO.d'.l'i  ;  whereas,  in  1h;)7,  they 
rose  to  21,800,  of  wliii'h  no  fewer  th.in  2,  ISO  were  fatal  ! 
Dr.  Cowan  states,  that  the  increased  mortality  in  IS37 
was  cliiiHy  confined  to  the  adult  pop. 

This  state  of  thing*  calls  for  the  immediate  attention, 
not  only  of  tlie  authorities  in  Glasgow,  but  also  of  the 
povernment.  We  believe  that  here,  as  in  Kdiuburgh 
(which  see),  the  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is 
most  in.iiieijuate.  The  ki-'cping  of  the  assessment  us  low 
as  possible,  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  principal,  object 
to  he  attended  to.  In  periods  when  employment  is  defi- 
cient, the  poor  should  be  sustained ;  for  if  ttiey  be  not,  the 
chances  are,  that  outrages  will  take  place  ;  and  supposing 
these  not  to  occur,  tlie  destitution  in  wlileh  the  poor  are 
involved  is  sure  to  generate  diseases  which  spread  terror 
and  death  through  every  class  of  the  pop.  Unt  pre- 
ventive no  less  tlian  remedial  measures  are  required. 
Mucli  might  certiiinly  be  done  by  improving  those  parts 
of  the  city  already  alluded  to,  wliicli  are  at  once  tlie  re- 
ceptacles of  the  lowest  and  most  destitute  |iortion  of  the 
pep.,  and  the  seats  of  diseasi'  and  peslilenee.  Ami  it  de. 
aerves  consideration  wliether  some  restrictions  sliould 
not  be  laid  on  tlie  settlement  of  Irish  labourers.  It  is 
usual  to  ascribe  nuicii  of  the  want  and  suffering  of  tlie 

Iioor  of  Glasgow,  as  of  other  great  towns,  to  the  preva- 
I'lu'e  of  drunkenness  ;  but  it  might  easily  lie  sliown  tliat 
drinking,  instead  of  increasing,  lias  cuisiderabiy  dinii- 
nislied.  No  doubt  it  is  still  much  too  general ;  anil  pro- 
Imbly  all  increase  of  tlie  lirense  duty,  by  lessening  tlie 
nuinbor  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  and  the  tempt- 
niiiin  to  engage  in  the  spirit  trade,  might  have  a  good 
effect. 

I'arliamfniary    RiiirescnliUi.m Trcvlously  to    the 

Kel'orin  Act,  the  representation  of  Gl.isgow  was  in  tiie 
worst  possible  state.  'VVAi  great  city  had  not  even  a 
representative  of  its  own,  but  was  united  witli  the  iiisig- 
nlticant  liors.  of  Itutherglen,  Kciifrew.  and  Duinliarton, 
In  sending  a  mem.  to  the  II.  of  ('.  ;  tlie  vote  of  each  of 
these  iMirs.  having  equal  wtiglit  with  that  of  (ilasgow  ! 
The  Kbforni  .\ct  niaiie  an  end  of  this  preposteniiii  ur- 
rangenii'nt,  ami  conferred  ou  Glasgow  the  privilegu  of 
•ending 'i  niems.  to  the  II.  of  r.  The  pari.  Ixir.  Includci 
(iorlmls,  Calton,  Ilridgeton,  Andrrston,  C'anilachle,  part 
uf  I'ort  Diiiidas,  Kw  i  and  hail,  in  InIO,  7,n'io registered 
eli>rtort.  The  government  of  the  cily  is  vestiil  in  a  pro- 
vost, .'i  liailies,  anil  '.VI  ciionsellora.  (.'urporatioii  revenue, 
InlHDH.ao,  l.'>,4.)7/.  Via.  Kk/. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  Glasgow,  little  need  be 
added  to  what  has  already  lieeii  incldeiitully  said.  .So 
Insignificant  at  first  was  this  great  city,  that  it  was 
liicliiileil  in  the  privileged  biniiiil.irli's  of  Itiitlierglen, 
wbiih  was  niaih)  a  royal  Imr.  in  I'.ii'J.  N'lr  was  it 
till  Hill  that  a  similar  |iri\ili'i^i>  was  cniilirreil  on 
Ghisgii'  ,  though  It  had  long  ciijnyed  the  rank  and 
Imi'ortanie  of  a  bor.  of  barony,  originally  liett'iHcd  on 
It  iiy  Illshop  Jiicellne  alHiiit  the  year  WTl.  The  sre 
was  made  arcliliiilicopid  towards  the  end  of  the  IMh 
century.  I'rom  the  time  of  Ailialus,  the  resliirir  of  tlir 
bishopric,  till  the  llcfiirinatlini,  Glasgow  was  goveriieil 
by 'i'i  lilshiips  and  I  anliliislinp'i  ;  ami  betwern  the  lle- 
fnrmatioe  and  the  fin.d  esialilishinriit  of  I'ri'sliyiiry,  in 
I71HI,  111  It  I'rolestaiil  an  hlilshnps.  The  town  was.  In 
fiiriner  tliii. «,  fri'i|Uilitly  visilid  liy  the  plague.  Leprosy 
also  prevailed  :  llirru  was  a  leper  hospital  ill  tile  Giirbals. 
The  famous  Gi'iiiTal  A>>i'nililv  uf  tlie  Kirk  of  .Scotland, 
which.  In  H'ktH,  disiilaced  I  plsrupiuv,  diposed  and  e\- 
roiiimuiiicati'd  the  lilshopa,  and  est  ililislied  I'nsliyli'ry, 
Was  hrlil  In  (*lasgow.  Go  the  oir.isiiin  of  the  I  tilon. 
In  '  i>7.  ihe  eiliiena  inanifi  sled  gri.it  dUciiiifnl.  and 
rould  with  dilticultr  Ui  rratrilnril  rioin  ontriigr  i  but 
llmt  event,  by  opi'iinig  new  aoiiri  i'»  of  trade,  eiintuaily 
proteil  of  the  most  signal  ndviiitage  In  tlirir  city. 
They  ruiseil  i  battaliiMi*  of  (i  Ml  nun  in  defeiii  e  of  gi,. 
Vi'rnnietit,  In  I7t'>,  but  the  ilty  u.is,  notwitiislaiiiliiig, 
lakfii  by  llie  prcteniliT,  and  had  to  siibtiiit  to  hcMvy 
rxaciiiiii*  At  the  i  iiiiinirm  iiin  lit  of  the  Aiiiiricin 
•  nr.  In  177^,  tlic  clllaeiis  nl  (llasgnw  raised,  at  Ihilr 
(i»n  eapi'iise,  a  reglinint  of  I.ihjO  nun  ;  and  during 
till'  rrvulutioniiry  war  with  rraiici',  tliry  kept  on  IihiI 
•evrral  regiiiients  id  voliiiiliera.  In  nmrn  ricent  tlinis 
(be  conlmla  tM'lwien  masleri  and  lliiir  workmen,  re- 
lulling.  III)  thtt  puit  ol  tlic  Utter,  In  itnkes  and  coinbiiia- 
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tlona  for  an  aavancc  of  wages,  have  been  pretty  frpn,, 
In  some  instances,  these  strikes  have  been  supporrwl    •  t 
great  obstinacy ;   and,  on  a  recent  occasion,  thcv  » ' 
productive  of  fatal  results,  and  were  found  to  fnv  t'° 
principles  of  the  most  pernicious  and  dcstructi.o  l   ° 
dency.     ( In  addition  to  the  works  already  niini..a    "" 
Keilh'3  Catalogue  qf  Scotch  Hishont,  4  Glascnm     r'^ 
syth-s  Beauties  qf  Scotland  ;  T/ie  Uhtorie,  o/GlasnoST 
SI' ire,  Gibson,  and  Cleland  I  Boundary  HnoruT." 
Glasgow  (I'oht).    Sir  Pout  GtAsiiow.  '^''"'•*<^) 
OLASTONBUUY,  a  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Vnslsnj 
I.  Somerset,_hund.  Glaston-twelve-hides,  on  the  1)     ' 


•22  m.   S.W.  Bath    and  112  m.  W.  by  S.  Lomlon.    Z 
of  the  two  pars,  which  comnnse  the  bor.,  (incluilinBn 


peninsula  (once  the  Isle  ol  Av.-ilon)  formed  Iv  i 
turnings  of  the  river  :  It  consists  of  two  streets  llm  m  ■  , 
of  which  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  tlie  other  from'  N  in  i 
forming  the  road  to  liridgewater  and  Kxcter'  ani  i 
both  of  tliese  streets  the  fronts  and  other  parts" of  , 
houses  are  composed  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  tliealli^"' 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  George  Inn"'' 
curious  building  probably  of  the  13th  century   Bii-'r'.* 
Abliot  Selwood  in  liyo  to  the  chamberlain  orilieahh   ' 
tlie  Tribunal,  having  a  line  oriel  window  adnriieil  S' 
the  arms  of  abbots  and  other  benefactors ;  the  aIiI 
house,  built  in  1714  from  the  materials  of  the  alilil?" 
lodgings  ;   and  the  great   Gate-liouse,  now  one  nf  i ,' 
inns  of  the  town.     The  hospital  of  St.  Jolm   m 
Bridgewater  road,  was  founded  in  I24(i.     Tlic  oriiss  n 
a  mere  ruin,  stands 'at  the  intersection  of  tliechirf  jir,!^!!'' 
Of  the  two  pi.rish  churches,  which  are  botli  old  (i,,, "j 


scircely  traceable.  The  great  cl.iircii  joined  ihn  W 
Iroiit,  and  was  .Wn  ft.  long  ;  and  in  other  parts  «,.,» 
various  lodgings  for  the  abbot,  prior,  and  other  iiini-tri 
of  the  abbey  tl:c  gre.it  hall  was  III  It.  long  bv.Mi'ft 
bro.id.  Tlie  rtii.is  of  the  church  are  extensive,  anil  ml', 
o  give  an  idea  uf  its  size.  The  abbots'  kitchen,  « |,if|, :, 
in  better  preservation  tlian  any  other  part,  is  uoliiKOMj 
and  In  the  roof  rises  an  oct.-ingular  turret  crowni'iUinl 
a  lantern.  This  abbey,  founded  by  Augustine  nf  Cantor 
bury  in  m\  was  re-modelled  and  chielly  built  dnrinn  tlie 
I'itli  century,  the  hall  and  chapter-house  Iwing  addisl  in 
tlie  14th  century.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  mona,tni,i 
In  IM9,  tlie  last  abbot  iH-ing  unwilling  to  surrendir  liii 
abbey,  was  banged  without  trial,  and  the  aile  « a»  i;riin|,«i 
by  Kdward  VI.  to  tiie  Duke  of  Somerset.  Attliiiiime 
tiie  revenues  were  valued  at  3,311/.  On  a  hill  a  liui. 
N.E.  of  the  town.  Is  a  curious  tower,  called  the  Toi  nf 
St.  Michael,  which,  from  its  elevation  and  peculiar  sluif 
aervea  as  a  lamlinark  in  navigating  tl"  llrlstol  flianiul' 
On  the  W.  aide  is  a  ligureof  St.  Michael  the  arcliaiiBrl ' 
The  town  has  but  little  trade,  hut  "ii  is  likely  in iltnic 
ciinsider.dile  benelit  Iroin  a  canal  opened  aiiine  years  -.m 
belueeii  this  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  llnip  mar 
llighbridge,  tlie  |Hiliit  where  the  llrue  runs  intii  ih, 
I'arrot ;  it  la  liitendeil  to  b"  a  slilp  laiial  f  .  ,  isrl<iii;ii 
to  100  tons.  Timber,  slate,  tiles,  and  coal  are  Ihe  iirin. 
cIp.U  articles  at  |iresent  conveyed  iipini  It."  i  Mun.  {,m 
A'/p.  No.  I  )  Ihe  bur.  (wlilcli  belore  the  Mnniniial  III! 
rorni  Alt  was  iioverned  by  a  mayor,  reioriler.  and  a  \m. 
gesses,  aiciirdliig  to  a  charter  granted  4lli  ni  (j,,,,, 
.\nni'l  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  I  aldermen,  aiul  \i 
ciiinisellors.  The  mayor  was  lorinerly  a  iiia(ii>tr,iic 
wllhiii  tlie  bor.,  and  presided  at  ipiarlcr  »e««iiin«;  i.iil.  n 
conseipience  of  tlie  reini  <  "  of  Ihe  police  lindniM  lo 
Wells,  fliii  coiiMiiissinn  ,  ..eace  has  been  takiii  Innn 
GI.Ktonbiiry.  The  loeal  act  id  .'i|  Geo.  Ill  ||  |||,,|  ),, 
which  the  paving  niiil  iniprovnnent  "f  the  t>i«ni>  rrni'. 
bileil.  The  rates  levied  under  this  ai  t  aiiiniinl  In  .iImh 
'Jlo/.  per  aiiniiin.  The  poor-rates  average  l.KIKl/.  «)i«r, 
and  the  contribution  tn  county  rate  .ibmil  'Jtli/.  M.itliri 
on  Tneniay.  hairs,  Sept.  |o.  and  Oct.  II.,  the  liitin.t 
iM'ing  lor  borsea  and  cattle. 

The  history  lit  the  town  is  Inllmalelv  ronnitlnl  niib 
that  of  the  aliliey,  on  wlii'  h  lis  prosperilv  has  nnui.li 
ilipeniled.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  \n\\  ieiiiMrv,«»i 
part  of  the  abl»'y  ;  and,  after  having  Imcii  riliiiili  lii 
lli'iiry  III.,  waa  iiiiea  more  eslroyed  by  (ai  li  uiiii 
an  eiirthi|iiaki',  after  which  It  wa»  gruiliially  nsiMnil, 
chielly  by  the  help  ot  llie  nhlM'v.  The  aIiIkiIi  ol  Olu. 
iMiiliiiry  Ibed  in  great  apleniliuir,  and  pii»e<tnl  frnl 
|Hilllliiil  power  ;  they  were  always  parllaiiniil.iry  hsmiii, 
and.  till  IIM,  had  pnci-dence  of  all  ulliir  lining 
abbots  ill  I'liglaiid.  Sharphain  I'ark,  in  llie  viniup 
111  this  limn,  waa  lornierly  a  niaiinr  ImiKe  U'liHijdntiii 
the  iiIiIhiIs  of  tilaslonbiiry.  lleiore  the  lleflllllnlll.^ 
tihutonbury  was  a  |«il.  bur.,  and  sent  11  nirni.  lu  IhtH 

i>(  ^^ 
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GLATZ. 

OtITZ  (Slnv.  Kladsku),  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian 

Silesiii  K"V.  Urcsliiu,  cup.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the 

keisse'  near  "'<>  Austrian  frontier,  52  m.  S.S.W.  Ures- 

hii     i'op-  ^'O'''' ;  "■■  al"'"'  O.'KX),  including  its  garrison. 

It  is  8'rongly  walled,  and  uvlng  t>ituatvd  between  two 

■uliacciit  heights,  is  farther  defended  by  an  old  castle 

nUccd  on  one,  and  a  new  and  regular  fortress  on  thu 

^lief     It  has  4  H.  Catholic,  and  H  Lutheran  churches, 

in  hospital.  Catholic  gymnasium,  royal  citadel,  ar.senal, 

I-  rcc  barracks,  and  other  buildings  lor  military  service. 

It  Is  the  residence  of  a  military  commandant,  and  the 

iMt  of  the  council  and  courts  ol  justice  for  the  circ.  and 

town  and  commissions  for  the  superintendence  of  public 

iiorki  and  navigation.    It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 

loth  damasks,  plush,  ribands,  muslins,  leather,  and  to. 

liirco  and  some  lliien.nrinting  establishments.    Glatz 

urrfi'idered  to  Frederick  the  Great  in  174i ;  It  was  re- 

t  iken  by  the  Austrians  in  17,')9,  but  restored  to  Prussia 

It  tlie  peace  of  ITKi.  (.Ikrg/iaus  i  Stein;  Uict.Giogr.) 

OLtJtiAU  (GUKAT),   a  strongly  lortifled  town  of 

till'  I'russian  dominions,  prov.    Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz, 

111  circ  of  same  name;  on  the  Oder,  33  m,  N.LIeg. 

,'i  z   and  *1  m.  S.K.  Fr.'jnkfort-on-thp-Oder.    Lat.  ,51° 

",.  s,  •  long.  I«°  C  4^'  E.     Pop,  I I.etti,  of  whom  about 

I  liitli'aie  Jews.     The  town  is  connected  by  a  wooden 

iiridgc  with   tlic   Dominsel    (t^athedral-island)  in  the 

Oder  which  is  also  fortitied.    Besides  the  cathedral  it 

i,ji  several    other    Homan    Catholic    nnd     Protestant 

ihurclies,  and  a  synagogue.     It  lias  a  royal  citadel, 

,1,1  a  large  garrison.      Glogau    is    the    seat   of  the 

iuoiTior  judicial  court  for  Lower  Silesia,  of  tribunals 

for  tlie  circle  and  town,  a  board  of  taxation,   circle 

council,  board  of  agriculture,  &c.;  it  has  a  Catholic  and 

,  Protestant  gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  midwifery. 

tscent  a  large  beet-root  sugar  establishment,  it  has  few 

iniiiulaJtorii'sj   its  inhabitants   derive    their   principal 

n-ources   from    the    supply  of  the    garrison,  general 

ifiJp  and  the  navigation  of  the  Ddcr.     Glogau  has  a 

. '  ,,,',.(irn.niarket.     it  came  Into  the  possession  of  Prus. 

siainl7ll.  (It'-rffhaut;  Cminiibich,SiC.) 

Cil.lll^CK.S  rKK,  a  marit,  co.  of  Knglaml,  on  both 

siili'i  the  Severn,  liavlng  S.  the  channel  of  that  river, 

the  CO.  Somerset,  from  which  it  Is  prlneliially  separated 

bv  the  Avon,  and  Wilts;  K.  a  point  of  llerks.  and  <)x- 

(ijiil'  N.  Warwick  and  Worcester;  and  W.   Hereford 

toI  Monniouth.      Area,  Wl.'i.riO  acres,  of  which  about 

idoiioare  arable,  meadow,  and  iiasture.     It  Is  naturally 

aindi'd  into  the  Vale.  Cotswolil,  inid  I-'iirest  districts, 

Ih,'  vale  which  comprises  the  low  lands  from  Sti  atlord- 

uii.Avonto  llristol,  is  commonly  divided  Into  the  vales 

111  (ilducester,  Evesham,  and  llerkeley  :   the  Cotswold 

Jislrirt  ciimprlses  the  hilly  country  parallel  to  the  Se- 

urii  from  tlhipping    Camden    to    Hath,    dividing   the 

iiiurcM  of  the  l>U,  Wlnriish,  Coin,  Churn,  and  other 

riinote  feeders  of  the   Thames  from  the   Stroud    and 

I'llier  »lream»  Hiiwliig  W,     The  forest  district  includes 

liip  ureater  porthm  of  the  land  on  the  W.   side    the 

South,  and  was  formerly  for  the  most  part  Included 

iilliin  the  I'orent  of  Dean,  whence  its  name.     The  Vale 

„l  (iloiireiter,  taking  the  term  In  its  widest  sense,  is  one 

iiflhe  most  fertile  districts  in  the  kingdom;   the  soil 

,  iiidils  ill  piirt  of  a  sandy  huim,  and  In  (lart  of  a  reddish 

ihi^and  tlie  climate  Is  remarkable  lor  its  mildness. 

Tlio  soil  of  the  other  two  districts  U,  for  the  most  p.nt, 

lijlit  ,inil  comparatively  poor.     Agriculture  Is  not  in  an 

ailiaoci'd  slile  ;    there   Is  a  great   waste  of  l.iliour  In 

lloiiuhing,  and  a  great  want  of  iiii  elloetive  system  of 

ilniii.igi'     Tlure  are  some  exceedingly  priiiluctive  nie.i- 

iliiwt,  I'speclallv  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn  iHdow 

(iliiiiiesler.      riiis    cii,    lias   been   huig  famous  for  Us 

iUiiii'j,  and  for  thi'  |ii'cullar  de»erl|ition  of  cheese  that 

Is'aii  its  inline.      The  average   yield   of  a   cow   In  the 

Jiirii'S  is  cslluialed  at   Iroiii  ;tj  to  ii  cwt.  of  ehei  »e  a 

ii'.ir.     ilie  ulieep  of  Ihe  (  otswnld   hills  are  large,  and 

mill  long  comliliig  wool ;    the  total  stock  of  shrep  in  Ihe 

io.  i.  esllmated  at  from  .Vill.lMKI  to  liOO.IKUl  head.      This 

Kiino  lit  Ilie  piliiiipal  eider  COS.     Ksl.iles  ami  fiiriiis  of 

II  fiios.     Aui.ige  rent  ot  laiiil,  in  l*<lii,  'ii'n.  an   aire. 

1,1  iiiviler  IS  not  only  a  great  agrieiillural,  lint  also  a 

jroal  uiaiiii(.u  luring  eo.     It   is  especl.illy  famous  lor  its 

iimiul'icture  ot  line  liniad  clotlis.     At  ail  average  of  the 

Ini'ari  ending  with  |h;17,  there  were  annually  prodiieed 

liii.lniiceslersliire  I,7H4,',ciH  vds.   of  cloth,  the  trade  liav- 

i;ik' Ihi'ii  during  tliat  |perh>il  pretty  Klalloiiary.    {Iliinit. 

I  '»!  Hqmil.y.\W->.)     The  |irliiei|ial  clothing  dlslrhts 

Vf  SlriHid,  Wiiiitoii,   and  Diirsley.     Iron    ore  la  aliiiii- 

iliiil  ill  the  I  iirest  of  Dean;    lint  iiotwilhstaiiiliiig  It  in 

■I.11W1  II  ■ii|i|dleil  with  coal,  the  iroii-wgrks  lairieil  on  In 

lurnil  iiiiii|uiratl»ely  little  liiiport.uii-e.    Prliielpal  rivi'r 

liio. Severn,  wlihh  lnler»eel»  the  co.  :  the  Wye  lilvides  It 

1:11m  MmiiiiiMilh,  and  the  Ipper  .\voii  nklrts  It  on  the 

N  .  ami  the  lower  Avon  on  the  S    :  the  l«l».  as  already 

lUlnl  liai  lis  soiireea  In  tlie  Cotuwuhl  bills.     ( I'm  an  ac 

riiiiil  of  Ilie  liloiii  ester  canal  and  lallwnv.  see  lolhiwing 

in  I    I'rlnelpnl  lilles  ninl  towns,  llrislol,   Ilalli,  (Hon- 

1  .lor,  (  belleiihain,  HIroinl,  ,\e.     (iloiierstersliire  Is  ill> 

liiiod  into  t*'  huiids,  and  XIU  part. !  It  retiinii  1%  ineins. 
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*°.'''o'l.orc.,'viz.  4  for  the  eo.,  2  each  for  the  citie* 
01  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  and  the  bors.  of  Cirencester, 
s>troud,  and  Tewkesbury  :  and  1  for  Cheltenham.  Ke- 
f',*:?;,  <','<'«'o"  for  the  CO.,  in  l'«8-3y,  I4,(W7,  being 
IMA  for  the  E.,  and  7.004  for  the  VV.  division.  In  1831 
JJSn^?'.  .""  '^'•'■^''''*  '"'"»''•  houses;  83.44G  families,  and 
^87,019  inhab.,  of  whom  185,1 18  were  males,  and  201,901 

Ml??,,';    ''"™  P*'^  ''"'  ""'  ''^'"«f  "f  'he  poor,  in  1838-39, 
I8,bl0/.      Annual    value    of   real    property.    In    1815. 

3ti7  243/  ■  '"'"''"'  "''  "''^*'  """*  P'°''*»«'o'>»  in  "l'"". 
Gloucester,  a  city,  co.,  pari,  bor.,  and  rlTer-port  ol 
Kngland,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Severn,  locally  situated 
in  the  above  co.,  hund.  of  Budstone  and  Kiiig*s  Barton, 
3.2m.  N.  by  E.  Bristol,  and  !i3  in.  W.by  N.  London. 
Area  ot  city,  6.SO  acres  ;  but  the  new  municipal  and  pari. 

1  i"r"i!i"'^    ***"  "*"'"'  ""  ""«*  '"<"'<'•    I'op-  of  city  In  1831, 
ll,Jd3i  etlimated  pop.  of  the  new  bor.  in  1831,  13,000 ; 
the  suburbs,  also,  are  extensive,  and  make  an  addition  of 
at  least  2,(100  to  the  pop.    In  tlie  hor.  are  comprised  nine 
entire  parishes,  and  portions  of  six  others.    The  city  is 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence,  gently  falling  on  the  N.  and 
».,  and  towards  the  river ;  it  consists  of  four  principal 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    "  It  pos- 
sesses some  good  streets,  and  lias  a  general  appearanue 
ofwealth  and  business."  (Mu/i  Bound.  Hep.)  Tne  sains 
report  informs  us  that  "  it  Is  ill  piived,  and  only  partially 
and  Imperfectly  lighted  with  gas."    The  river,  which  it 
Here  divided  into  two  channels  by  Alney  island,  is  crossed, 
at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  city,  by  two  tine  bridges,  one  over 
each  channel.    There  are  several  handsome  public  build- 
ings, among  which,  besides  the  cathedral,  the  shire-liall, 
the  tolsey  or  town-hall,  the  co.  goal,  and  markit.liouse, 
deserve  notice.     The  shire-hall.  In  which  the  assizes  and 
county  sessions  are  held,  has  a  Une  front  of  Ionic  archl- 
lecture,  and  Is  well  constructed  for  tho   purposes  of 
business.    The  county  gaol,  built  in  1791,  at  an  expense 
ol  J.),il00/.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  covers  about 
three  acres :    It  was   constructed  on  a  plan  suggested 
by  Howard ;  Includes  a  bridewell  and  debtors'  prison ; 
and  has  sutBcient  means  for  the  classilication  of  pri. 
soiiers.     Tho   city  gaol  has  long  been  inadeiiuate  for 
the    proper    accommodation  of   its    Inmates,   and    the 
wants  of  the  town,  and  a  new  one  Is  about  to   be 
erected,  (Prisons'  Report  )     The  market.house,  which 
Is  commodious,  and  of  plain  exterior,  cost  IO,OOW.    A 
spa   having   been   discovered   in   IHI4,  a  highly  orna- 
mental pump-room  and  other  edlHces  have  been  built 
near  It,     Several  of  tho  churches  are  old   and  hand- 
some structures;    tho  chief  of  these  is  the  cathedral 
or  nlihey  church,  occupying  one  side  of  College  Green, 
a  building  420  It,  long,  by  144  broad.    On  Its  site  was 
lormerly    a  monastery   of   Benedictines :    the    present 
building  was  partly  erected  about  1088;  but  not  com- 
pleted  till   the  close  of  the  1,'ith   century.      Hence   It 
exhibits  the  various  gradations  of  style  during  the  great 
lera  of  church  architecture,  from  the  Norman  conquest 
downwards.    The  crypt,  the  nave,  and  north  aisle  being 
the  oldest  parts,  arc  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  with 
round-arched  windows;  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle, 
built  two  centuries  later,  are  of  the  obtuse  lancet  shape  i 
the  W.  front,  and  the  continuation  of  the  nave,  erected 
in  the  Hth  century,  exhibit  a  yet  later  and  more  elaborate 
style  than  the  otfier  parts,     I'mler  the  tower  (which  it 
siinare,  Hanked  with  four  highly  ornamenti-d  pinnacles, 
and  2'.!l  11.  high), at  the  V..  end  of  the  nave,  is  the  approach 
to  the  chidr ;  and  from  this  iioint  Is  one  of  the  U'st  views 
of  the  interior,  the  highly  IliiUheil  choir,  with  its  curiously 
wrought  roof,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  wUh  the 
simpler  arebitectnre  of  the  nave  and  transepts.      The 
aiciiiiig  ot  the  choir,  nave,  and  transepts  is  so  contrived 
that,  while  tlie  eye  belli  dd*  the  massive  pillars  as  llicy 
Inaiich  iipw.oils,  the  whole  structure  has  an  cxiraordlnnry 
lighlness  and  beauty.      The  high   allar  Is  ornamenteU 
with  angels  playing  on  musical  liistrnnients,  and  tH'himt 
it  is  the  great  1'..  window,  said  to  lie  the  largest  In  Eng- 
land, and  I'ontalniiig  '^,8iHi  si|uare  feet  of  glius.    It  was  set 
ii|i  ill  the  reign  of  I  ilw.  III.,  and  is  now  much  mutilated. 
'I  he  lloor  ill  front  ol  the  allar  is  of  curiously  painted  tiles, 
reiireseiiliiig  the  arms  of  the  Plaiitagenets,  the  Earls  of 
(ilniicester,  •\c,    A  inonunnnt  of  Edw.  II.,  near  the  altar, 
is  well  carved,  and  In  good  preservathin.     The  choir  is 
mill,  long,  and  has  31  stalls  on  eil.ier  side,  of  exqiii- 
sllely  nroiight  taliirnaele  woik.    'I'lie  lady  chapel,  aildeil 
to  the  chiilr  in  Vn*,  and  rebuilt  In  I  I'm,  is  a  peculiarly 
■  leg. lilt  itriictiire,  and  most  Ingeniously  unlltHi   to  the 
cbineh.       Tin'  cloisters  are  reniarkalde  for  their  ricli 
workiiianship  and  beautiful  windows  ;  they  were  begun  In 
Id'M,  and  llnlshed  about  I3!KI.  tSce  Uallitu-ay' 1  Anted.  ^/ 
.heh.,  pp.3>i-_,'i.'i.) 

(iloiiiesier  was  made  nblshop's  see  by  Henry  V||l,  In 
IMI.  li<ei'iise(|Uemi'ot  Ihe  recent  ecclesiastical  changes. 
It  is  united  Hilh  Bristol,  The  churches  of  St.  Mary 
det'ry|il,  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  and  the  new  one  of 
Chrlsii  hiircli,  are  all  ihIIIIci'S  oriiiiniental  to  the  town. 
I  Tlii'ie  are  also  It  very  neat  dlitriet  rhurches  newly  com* 
pletiM  lu  the  suburbs,  one  at  Uartuu  Torracr,  abd  Ihe 
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other  at  High  Orchard,  nnar  the  Docki.  The  Weslejr- 
uii>,  Inde|>cndentt,  UaptUti,  K.  Catlinlici  and  others, 
have  also  placci  of  worship,  and  there  it  a  Jews'  tyna- 

ftogue.  Here  are  three  roumlation  Khuols:  l.thecol- 
egn  school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  held  in  the  N. 
transept  of  the  cathedral ;  i.  the  crypt  school,  founded 
by  Uaine  Cook,  and  sending  two  exhibitioners  to  I'em. 
broke  Coll.,  Oxford ;  3.  tiie  blue.cont  school,  founded  In 
166ti,  which  hai  or  had  a  master  witii  a  salary  of  4(H)/.  pur 
annum,  teaching  and  apprenticing  '20  boys  I  (Sec  Car- 
lyle't  Grammar  Schools.)  Besides  tiiese,  a  Lancastrian 
■ciiool  and  a  Bell's  school  were  established  in  iHi3  and 
1817  respectively  ;  aud  a  British  school  is  in  the  course 
of  being  established.  It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned, 
that  Sunday  sclioois  ortninated  in  tliis  city  in  17HI.  Tiiuy 
were  first  suggested  and  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Kaikcs,  a 
printer,  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  individual,  who  ren- 
dered by  this  act  an  essential  service  to  humanity.  Here 
arc  4  hospitals,  of  ancient  monastic  foundation,  used  at 
almshouses  ;  besides  which,  there  is  an  inllrmary  and  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

'i'lin  trade  and  prospects  of  Gloucester  are  flourishing. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  populous  district,  and  enjoys 
an  extensive  command  of  internal  navigation.  Uitteriy, 
also,  its  im|H>rtance  as  a  port  has  U'en  niucli  increased, 
owing  to  the  greater  facilities  giireu  to  it  by  thB,excavation 
of  the  (iloucesler  and  Berkeley  canal,  by  w  hidi  tin-  intri- 
cate and,  sometimes,  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Severn 
is  avoided.  This  canal,  opened  in  |i4'2)i,  is  18m.  lung;  it 
commences  at  Sharpnesse  I'oint,  about  'ii  m.  from  Berke- 
ley, and  ends  in  a  conmiodious  basin,  a  little  S.  of  (ilou- 
cester  ;  It  Is  GU  (I.  wide,  and  being  18  ft.  deen,  is  capable  of 
floating  vessels  nfabovcftiMi  tons  burden.  '1  he  sharehold- 
ers, llnding  their  subscrilied  capital  insulHcient.  applied 
to  government  for  a  loan,  with  tiie  Interest  of  wliicli  they 
are  still  burdened.  (Gloucester,  since  the  opening  of  this 
canal,  has  Im>:  considerable  trade  with  the  Wot  Indies 
and  Baltic.  There  Ix'longed  to  the  port  in  January  IXiU 
aftlt  vessels  of  the  l>urden  of  14.5.^•2  tons.  The  receipts  'if 
the  canal  company,  in  IKI'J,  amounted  to  17,7'20/.,  and  the 
customs'  duties  received  at  tile  port,  in  IK3'.t,  to  I6;i,4ii7/. 
'I'he  railway,  nearly  finished  ( 1S4U),  betneen  this  place  and 
Birmingham  has  a  subscribed  capital  of  'l.Vl.iiUo/.  It  is 
■hout  ."Kim.  in  length,  and  is  a  very  important  line,  from 
Its  tieing  the  direct  and  only  means  of  commiin.i'ation 
between  the  N.  and  W.  of  Kngiand,  and  from  Its  passing 
through  or  near  several  Imporlant  munnfacturiiig  town*. 
A  short  railway  iH'tween  tills  town  and  (helteiiliaiii  iias 
been  open  for  some  years.  The  inaniifiu'tures  of  Olonces- 
ter  are  but  inconsiderable.  I'in-niaking,  which  origlnatiHl 
In  l(i'25,  used  to  employ  l,n<KI  hands;  but  it  has  of  Lite 
years  materially  declined.  A  lieli-fouiidry  has  been  eita- 
Llislied  here  for  about  a  century  and  a  half;  and  Its  busi- 
ness used  to  be  considerable. 

(iioucester  has  retiirnwl 'i  mem.  to  the  H.  ofC  since 
the 'i.')>l  of  Kdward  I.  l're>i>Mtkl)  to  the  passing  of  the 
Keforin  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  freemen  of 
the  bor.,  who  iH'came  so  by  birth,  purchaie,  or  appren- 
ticeship.    Kegistered  electors,  in  IKM-ail,  i,<i74. 

(iiiiucetter  possesses  numerous  charters  of  early  date  ; 
but  that  by  which  it  was  formerly  governitl,  and  on  whh'li 
Its  privileges  are  founded,  was  gr.inled  in  111711  by  Charles 
II..  wlio  rm'elved  from  the  city  iiTJl.  in  return.  The 
Iwai  acts,  by  which  the  ilgliling  and  improvement  of  the 
city  are  regulated,  are  the  4th,  i7th,and  '21st  iif(;eo.  III., 
and  the  lit  and  'M  oftieo.  IV.  Ily  the  nrnvlsioHS  of  the 
Muiilciial  Corporation  Act,  the  iMir.  is  divided  Into  three 
wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  li  aldermen, 
and  \'<  counsellors.  The  corporation  rev.  amiiuiited  lo 
IU,7'l.V.  in  IH^I;  but  that  sum  includes  a  sale  of  iiro- 
perty  amounting  to 4,448/.  The  |Hior-rates  of  the  bor. 
were  eslliiiHted  at  4,(tii'i/.  in  IWtl  ;  the  rack-rents  at  the 
tamii  lime  iM-liig  valued  at  4)i,'2l7/  The  ciisloin  of 
borough.  Kngiish,  whereby  estates  di'>> '  nd  to  the  youngest 
ton,  prevsils  here  A  co.  court  is  held  once  a  month, 
ami  tliere  is  a  rourl  of  reijuests  for  the  riTovery  of  delili 
under  4(U,  Markets,  which  are  well  supplied,  are  held 
■III  Weilnesday  and  Sitturday.  Kairs  for  cheese,  cattle, 
horses,  Ac.  are  held  on  April  t.,  July  .t.,  Sept. '28.,  uiiii 
Nov.  '28. 

The  history  of  (ilniiceiler  carries  ut  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Komans.  It  is  mentioned  in  Aiitoiiliie's  llimrnry 
Mt  Coiimia  (itiimm,  and  was  lnunded  liy  Claudius,  s.ii. 
44,  lo  re|iel  the  wild  Celts  of  S  Wall's.  Koniaii  coins 
and  anliijuUies  are  coiiitantiy  dug  up  near  the  sup|Hiseil 
site  of  the  old  encamiimeiil.  In  Anglo-Saxon  limes  it 
turrenderiKl  to  llie  king  of  Wrs>ex  ill  177,  lieliig  then 
failed  (lliiiH-rr$lrr.  in  liie  war  Ik-Iwi-i'Ii  Itoliert  and 
Wililnin,  llie  sons  of  llie  Nornitn  con(|Ueror,  It  was 
nearly  destriyiil,  and  was  riliullt,  when  tlii'  present 
CatliiHlial  wascomineiued.  In  tlie  warslN-lwi'enCliarles  I 
•ml  hit  parliament  llie  inhali.  tidail  sealou»iy  wllli  llie 
latter  ;  and  heme,  nt  the  Henlorallon.  the  •  tly  lortllli  .i- 
Ihins  were  oideri'dlo  iHMlestioyiil.  llie  giites  coiillnued 
tn  staiui  for  inmiy  years  suli>ei|ueiilly  ;  hut  even  of  these 
Ihff  name  remains. 
UCKHI'ADT,  ■  town  of  the  Danish  doin.,  duchy 
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of  HoKteln,  of  which  It  is  the  cap..  In  a  marshi, ...  . 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kibe,  about  ai'm  from  i?.''"'' .'? 
and  2f,4  m.  N.W.  Altona.  'I'op.  (I8:i1)«;j;r  fch^ 
merly  a  fortress  ot  some  strength;  but.  since  la^su 
works  have  la-en  nearly  deinoiisiuld.  t  |,  J.,,:'?* 
built,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  n  largo  prison  T.*il  ?"'' 
versed  by  several  canals,  but  has  a  very  doflclent  ..m  ^ 
of  goiKl  driiikalile  water,  on  which  account  ther,  "''i''' 
t.»  be  carefully  preserved  In  cisterns.  It  ,  he  t?n,''*! 
the  council,  and  of  the  superior  ludiclal  courts^,?,."' 
prov. ;  and  has  a  school  of  navigation,  and  varioosnih  " 
schoos.  Since  |h:mi,  (fluckstalit  has'lH-en  a  "J?,? 
Its  inliab.  are  priacipaily  engaged  in  triuie,  navlLil'' 
and  the  Greenland  whale  llsiiery.     (//.■rg/ldu,  •  «,"  ' 


I  by  New  <:oa  or  raiijlm 


ng  been  nearly  siirieriiil,  i 
hunt  on  the  sea-^shoK."!,;':,;'' 


aly 
til 


.')  in.  distant,  which  lias  a  pop.  of  about  •2(i,(kk)     ti,,,  "', , 
city,  now  almoht  deserted  except  liy  priests.  Is  "ai ii.    ■ 

ciiiirches ;  and  the  wealth  of  iirovliiies  seems  to  have  Iw,,'.! 
expended  in  tiieir  erwtl.m.''    Hie  ancient  si,,,!,! ,.. 


arciiitecture  at  this  place  far  excel  any  lliiL  Imt  hi 
been  attempted  In  miMlerii  times  in  any  other  nnrtof  ih 
Kast,  both  in  grandeur  and  taste.  The  cli»i«.i  „r  Ii 
palace  i,  built  after  the  plan  m  St.  Peter's  at  I  „„„"", 
which  it  is  said  to  lie  an  accni.ite  copy.  The  rln,i,'i,'  I 
St.  Dominick  is  decorated  with  paintings  of  l^i"' 
masters ;  and  that  of  llie  Jesuits  contains  the  tnmi  IH 
St.  1-raiiclsXavier,  a  sepulchre  of  black  marble,  ™,v 
sculptured  n  bas-relief,  rnpresenling  various  na„ain.inf 
Ills  life.  Tlie  catiiedrai  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  ,,rin!|  ,^ 
cities  of  Knrope ;  and  the  Augustine  church  ami  ,«nv .« 
is  also  a  noble  pih'  of  hnildlng.  Most  of  the  ihiirrhp. 
are,  however,  going  rapidly  to  riilii,  and  th,.  anilHii 
iialace  of  tlie  viceroys  has  lieen  long  iiiioccuiileil-  il,. 
buililing  formerly  occupied  by  tlic  liiipiisitlnn  thraih 
entire,  has  been  shut  up  lor  many  yars.  (Buchamn". 
Chrulian  He»fnrche$,  Df,-.  p.  '245.)  Kuucmnan  i 

I  New  (ioa,  founded  early  In  the  18|h  century,  and  im. 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  tiie  prlticliml  Poriu 

I  giieso  inhah..  Is  a  weli-lmllt  town,  the  houses  InIhb  nf 
stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles,  a  circnmstaiice  iiiiinuil  in 
llindoslan.  'I'lilii  layers  of  oyster  shell  generally  immjit 
the  place  of  glass  in  the  windows.  A  tine  caiueway  llnj 
In  length, cuimects  the  tuwn  with  San  I'liiro  (thcnr'eimi 

;  residence  of  the  archlilshop  of  (Ioa),  and  serves  to  shut 
out  the  sea  from  an  extensive  tract,  partly  In  cullnatiou 
and  partly  occupied  iiy  salt-pits. 

New  (>oa  lias  a  iiarlionr,  reckoned  one  of  tlie  |h.||  in 
India,  bill,  during  the  rainy  season,  no  much  mud  i, 
hrouglit  into  it  by  the  river,  that  "hips  of  larKu  liurdi'ii 
tliul  it  liiHiciilt  to  Miller.  I.Ike  anollier  liarlHiur  on  tlir  .s 
side  of  Goa  isianil,  it  Is  defeilded  liy  several  loili  siid 
Imtteries ;  botli  tlie  towns  are  also  lurtillwl,  but  ii»t 
strongly, 

The 'inliab.  of  Goa  are  principally  tlin  mixed  dn. 
tcendants  of  tiie  I'ortiignese  and  the  natives,  and  Alrir.in 
slaves;  there  are  some  Jews;  native  I'm  tugiiese  lire  few, 
Tlie  wholesale  traile  Is  in  the  liandsof  tlieChriatlantHiii' 
tlie  retail  In  those  of  the  Jews  and  lllndnii  nsUii^I 
Though  formerly  the  centre  ofi'astern  iiimineriT,  (;iii 
has  now  only  an  incnnslderaiile  traile  wllh  Ihi'  in(j|lirr 
coiiiilry  and  the  rortiiguese  seltlemeiits  In  I'liins  snil 
on  the  coast  of  Alrli  a.  its  Imports  are  clili'lly  |ileir. 
goods,  raw  silk,  Ivory,  sugar,  wiHillens,  glass,  aiid  a  fi* 
other  Kiiropean  articles.  Its  (exports  are  very  liiUlni!, 
and  are  chiefly  hemp,  la'tel  nut,  cowrie*,  and  tiiyi,  licaji 
Iky.  for  Alriia.  ' 

'i'he  territories  possesaeil  liy  rortniiai  in  lllnd<>i|.in. 

exclusive  of  Damaiin  and  Dlii,  are  conlliied  to  ilii'  di>. 

trict  around  Goa,  40  m.  in  length  liy  '2ii  In  lireadili.  Islm 
the  W.  glianis,  having  N.  tlie  doiii.  of  Sall.iiah.  i;  ami 
S.  tlie  llrillsh  territories,  and  W.  the  iKeaii ;  Hilh  a  lui.i| 

pop.  of  alMiiit  4i7,liisi  Inhali.     Goa  was  laiieii  irnin  lliv 

lliiidoii    sovereigns   of    llljiinagiir    liy  a   .Molianimrdsii 

riiice  of  the  llliainenee  dynasty  In  ItiiU  ;  and  In  l'dii«» 


iM'sieged  and  taken  by  Alliii(iueri|ile,  who  niaile  II  llir 
cap.  of  tlie  I'ortiigiii'se  poiseoloiis  In  linlla.  I)urlii||il,( 
Ifilli  century,  the  rortnguesn  were  niiuten  olaniimlirt 
of  places  mi  the  sea>io,isls  of  India.  Iiiit  their  Irrillniin 
at  no  iieriiNl  extended  tar  Inland.  In  Inii7,  Uia  Ml 
Into  tlie  liaiids  of  the  rngllsli,  »lio  lirlil  II  nil  W\ 
During  the  late  rlill  war  in  rortngal.lliUcidnii)  clnUnil 
itself  III  favour  ul  Donna  Maria  1.  i  lliimiltMi  S  i 
liiitellivr,  *r.) 

liODAI.MING.  a  lair. , town,  and  par.  of  rnsUnd  m. 
Surrey,  hiind.  of  the  same  name,  4  in.  .s.s  \V.  (,ni|j. 
loril.  and  ill  in  S.  W.  I.oiiilini.  on  thi'  Wiy.  Stun 
parMi  llmiuiiiiig  llie  8  llllnoga),  H.1711  jk  ret.  rn|i  111 
laill,  4,.'i*l,  of  whom  ■2,<l  >'(  wire  Inrluded  in  Ihr  Xma 
Hilling  The  town,  situated  ill  a  valley,  is  ncsrly  lui. 
loiiiided  liy  high  anil  sleep  ground.  II  nnislili  |>iln(l- 
pally  uf  unu  street,  t^lllch  extends  about  )  in.  sluni  Ih* 


high  road  from  Lo 
biidly  paved,  and 
I'rownpits  stands  i 
,il)out  the  same  disi 
npnrly  united  to  it 
silh  a  lofty  steeple 
vicarage  in  the  pain 
are  places  of  worsli 
Independents,  and  I 
from  the  town,  is  a 
In  l6'/2.  The  brid( 
owned  in  1783.  Al 
rdy  srh  jol,  and  thei 
town. 

(iiidalming,  ftncici 
present  po5.«esses  v( 
place  of  coiisidcribl 
liieniillson  thcrivei 
niont.nnd  leather,  at 
md  tlie  maimfactor] 
meiit  to  about  8(1  fi 
the  mills  are  worke 
and  iiops  are  expor 
gable  from  Gullilfor 
ciials  nw  brought  u 
{ilun.  Corp.  Iti'p.) 

Tbeoldcorporatlo 
ind  8  assistants,  and 
granted  in  the  18th  n 
inont  is  vested  in  4  ali 
riraiucllors.  The  loi 
of  the  town,  is  the  fith 
under  it  average  nbo 
•  liirli  are  decrea-siiif 
on  Saluril.iy  :  fairs  for 
and  Jnlv  in. 

(;01)AVi:ilY,    a  < 
Ihmiigh  the  central  1 
Ihniugh  ne.irly  9"  or 
Ibiise  of  the  Ncrhndihi 
the  Kritlin.i,  on  the 
nf  llie  rjijali  of  lierar. 
Ilic  W.  gh.iiits,  about 
roni  in  a  direction  ge 
flin.illon  southward,  t 
point.  It  Hows  mostly  S 
|in.i.  Iljderaliad  N.K., 
iN  Clrcars)  Into  two  1 
Urngal,  between  lat.  Ifi 
llie  deliii,  Hitli  an  areii 
lenirtli  of  tile  Godavery 
Jiirlng  llie  ralnv  seasor 
IlirliielatlliieiKsare  thi 
triliuurles.  from  tlie  N., 
taiki  nliiiiind  with  tinili 
lie  liliinted  on  them.     ( 
(JKi.ldNDA,  a  toi 
fm.  Ilyderaliad,  on  a 
lli.it  name,  and  fornierlv 
liOKil'on.     Il  is  cliiell) 
•  liiehari'  brought  to  it 
'lie  friiin   other   marts. 
Inn      Its    iinniedlate 


i.'ll.nilKIIG,  atown 
mil.  eap   rlrc.  oflioliili 
"triliitaryoflhe  Oder 
"i".  •**■«'.  by  M.  lAviti 
ilii'M'iiteriheeoiineil  ai 
ii"l  tiiun.  and  has  u  hi 
•  linli  Wiilleintein  was 
ili'lli  iiiiu|ili'd  In  ne.ivl 
njiiiil'iietiires  ot'llaniiels 
ml  riiiitiileralile   dve-v 
11'oie  Inmi  a  neighli'onr. 
•"il  li'rmerly  very  prod 
"*lt,  about  (i  ill.  V; 
l''ii"isii  III. lory  b.r  till' 
(liiu'il  nil  till'  'jiiih  Ml 
"i.lll"liii(l»ehr  imil<y 
"•<l"  M.n-.l,.iiald.     •|Ti. 
I'l.l  siKiiiili'il.  and    Kci 
I'll"!*  "I  lb.'  ( oii,,m.rnr» 
••"I.Sir/    a' market 
Wlrn.sw.  (>p,.rle..     I- 
"'"iiiKCMinellainl  Irllnin 
n'ir.m  and  copper,  hon-b 
li""rl....      It,    iiib.ib    n 
l^'lii  nf  the  ll..|ormed  ( 
•'OMIIIKIIIN,   or    III 
,y'i'i..'  an   //,„,„„,  „p 
"<M.  |.r.,»    Kermaii,  hu 
"'^nfMuMat,  on  I  be 
"""'"'I'l  "Kbmus.aiMl 
''•"l.i,-i.(S»i,  (bbllv  |',.r. 
"'»  Armeiilaii.  and  ||,.,| 
'I'l"'  «(iproa«hiiig  the 


iy  tract  ou 
tti  mouth, 
It  vat  for- 
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I  regularly 
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lient  aiipiily 
li«  rain  hat 
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navigation, 
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•/  K.    I'd]). 
iy  aii|ii'r»'iii'{| 
-shore  Hluiut 
(Ml.    Tlic  cilil 
,  1«  "  a  city  111' 
H  tohavelH-t'i) 
.  A|ieeinit>nB  of 
hing  tliut  hns 
ler  part  of  the 
i'lia|iel  of  the 
'«  at  Home,  of 
I'hc  church  of 
igi   of  Italian 

II  the  tnmli  iil 
marhie.  riclily 
OUR  patisagennf 
if  the  iirindiKil 
cli  aiul  convent 
if  tlie  chnrcliri 
ml  tile  ancient 
ium'cuiiletl ;  tlie 
iltition,  thoii|!h 
I.    (Buchmmn'i 

I'litury,  and  now 
irlnel|ial  rortii- 
liousei  Ih'Iiik  nf 
lance  uiiiiiual  in 
generally  iu|i|>ly 
le  caiiaeway.^iu. 
(Hlrii(thc|ireteiit 
ml  aerveii  to  ihut 
111  cultivatiuu, 
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of  the  lieit  ill 

much  mini  ii 

(if  large  iKirilcii 

larlKiur  on  tlie  S 

Till  foili  anil 

urtlllcil,  hut  net 


the  mixpil  lie- 

e«,  anil  Al'tlcan 

uguene  are  few, 

t;hri»tian|Hi|i,, 

Ihiiloo  naliie.. 

minicrce,  (hii 

with  the  inuliiiT 

III!  ill  I'hilM  iivi 

lire  cliielly  liieir- 

glatt.  aiiil  a  few 

are  »iTy  tnllinil, 

aiul  toyi,  lienilii 


g,il  111  lliinl'intw, 
illiii'il  to  tlie  ilii- 
111  hrcaillh. liil"« 
Saltaiaii.  Lanil 
ceiiii;  »lth»t"t*l 
1  t.iki'ii  Irom  llif 

It  Moli»inie"l»» 
liiiiiulhilM"*" 

who  iiiaile  II  tlif 
lolla.  l)iiri"i|ll'« 
a»lcr»o(»niiml»t 
it  their  tetillivnr' 

III    1*17,    tilM  Wi 
h.-lll    II    II"    I'l'' 

hi«  colony  ilitMM 
I  tliimiUMi  t  I 

Lr.  n(  I  iialJi'l  I". 
Ill  S,S  \V.  liiiilJ- 
Ihe  Wey.  A'M  ™ 
I711  a.  rci.  I'"p  "' 
lliiileil  In  the  l"«n 
llley.  U  nearly  •»'• 
1  It  cooiltl'  I""*** 
liiut  \fn.  alonitln 


GODAVERY. 

V  1.  ,n«(l  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  but  it  is  narrow, 
5'?!^.  mved,  and  Insufficiently  lighted.  The  village  of 
?.  ILnits  Stands  about  *  m.  S.E.,  and  that  of  1-erneomb 
S  the  s.-ime  distance  V.E.  of  the  town ;  and  both  are 

.viVunlted  to  it  by  houses.  The  church  is  spacious, 
"Ifh  .  lofty  steeple  containing  eight  bells  :  the  living  a 
*lraVe  In  the  patronage  (if  the  Dean  of  Salisbury.  There 
„laces  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methiulists,  Baptists, 
?n^iimii(lents,  and  (Juakers.  On  the  common,  about  1  m. 
I  Vilic  town,  Is  an  almshouse  for  10  old  men,  founded 
I   ifW     The  bridge,  which  is  of  brick  and  stone,  was 

J,,Mt'  in  17H3.  Attached  to  the  church  is  a  good  cha- 
"(w  school,  and  there  are  several  Sunday  schools  in  the 

'°r"«'lalining,  anciently  a  clothing  town  of  some  note,  at 

..I'cput  possesses  very  little  importance  lieyond  being  a 

f  „,  „f  considcrible  thoroughfare.     There  are  four  or 

t  .'mills  on  the  river  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  narch- 

,'ni  anil  leather,  at  which  about  fiO  hands  are  employed ; 

H^,  the  manufactory  of  cotton  stockings  gives  employ. 

lit  to  about  SO  persons.    (Mun.  Bounri.  H.p.)    All 

r„  mills  are  worked  liy  water-power.     1  Imber,  bark, 

uXZ  are  exported.     The  river  Wcy  i.  made  navi- 

hl,.  I'om   r.uUilford,  under  the  33d  of  Geo.  II. ;  and 

Ills  are  brought  up  here  in  considerable  quantities. 

'■''rile  oliUwporal  Ion  of  this  town  consisted  of  awarden 
.Sk  assistants,  and  was  chiefly  governed  by  a  charter 
J«iit«l  in  the  IHth  of  Charles  11.  The  present  govern- 
m™i  is  vested  In  4  aldermen  (one  being  warden),  and  21 
,n  .ellors.  The  local  act,  regulating  the  paving,  Ac, 
,  '  town,  is  the  fith  of  Geo.  IV.  ;  and  the  rates  levied 
"'  L  it  average  about  .110/.  a  year.  1  he  poor  rates, 
ill  are  decVeasing,  were  2,:uili/.  In  ISS.'i.  Markets 
m  Satiirilay  :  fairs  lor  horses  and  fanning  stock,  Keb.  13. 

""fol'/vVKIlY,  a  considerable  river  of  Illiidostan, 
ihroiish'  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows,  extending 
h  riiiJh  ncirly  ".»"  of  long.  Its  course  lies  between 
Li.  of  the  Nerliudda  and  Nahanuddy,  on  the  N.,  and 
ihP  Krithna,  on  the  S.,  chiefly  thriiugh  the  dominions 
ilieralah  of  Herar.  It  rises  by  numerous  streams  In 
ipW  ch.iiit8,  about  lat.  WP  N.,  and  long.  74°  Iv,  and 
nms  in  a  direction  generally  K.,  but 
tliiLilion  southward,  to  near  long 


GOODWIN  SANDS. 


ftj.l 


vith 
HIP   K. 


slight  in- 
I'roni  this 


mtaMt'llott'V mostly  S.K.  for  about  W  in.,  bounding  the 
,,  ,  llviler.ibad  N.K.,  and  separates  near  llajahmiindry 
rneVrs)  Into  two  arms,  which  fall  Into  the  Hay  of 
Lla  between  lat.  10°  Wl'  and  IIP  4(C  enelo^ing  a  ler- 
lile  ilcl'ta.  with  an  area  of  about  .MKI  sq.  m.      I  he  entire 


nil 


Ifnrth  of 'the  Goilavery  Is  estimated  at  abnut  NIKI  in.,  and 
durniillie  ralnv  season  It  Is  In  many  parts  I4  m.  wide. 
liifliicfallhienr»are  the  Wynegiinga,  with  its  mnn(;roiis 
Imuries  from  the  N.,  and  the  Mangerafrom  the  .S.  Its 
baiik.ahound  with  tiniber  but  in;  very  liiipor.  -Jt  •"wiis 
uiMiiiiatcd  on  Ihem.  (Il,wiill,ms  h.  I.  <"",*'•■) 
olfONnA,  a  town  and  fortress  ol  llindostan, 
lii.leraliad.nn  a  hill  about  3  m.  W.  of  the  citv  of 
1  fiirmerly  the  cap.  of  an  1  xlenslve  Hindoo 


prnv 

ihjl  iiiinic 


".liiai  are  hrougl't  to  It  to  be  IV'!'*'"'"  ""''  ''"T 
„n  other  marts,   inimlly   lu    the  Ilalagh 
Its    hnmedlate  vicinity  contains    no    diamond 

"('!l)i,l111KUC..  afownof  Vrii.sian  Silesia,  gov.  I.lejr- 

„li   ,ni,   eire,  of  (ioldberg-llainau  ;  (in  the  Katjb.icii, 

iliitirvof  Ihe  Oder,  at  the  liiiit  ol  Ihe  H/.'»c»f;.7»i/(.;, 

,    S   (   I'y  W.  I.legnlt..      foil.  (1H31)  T.O'.il        t    . 

..'eHlofiheeoiinell  and  jiulleUI  eourlii  for  the  circle 

ami  has  a  high  mIhioI  {hur^li.r  »,hul<)  at 

The  iiihalilianls  are 


kiiiKilom.     It  Is  ehi.'fly  noted  as  a  rfr;-,)/  for  diamonds, 
'  iriiiiglit  to  It  to  be  polished  and  preiiar.Ml  for 

Mil.  from  other  marts,   mo»lly   lu    the  Ilalaghaut  dis 

Irirll. 

nil 
( 

mil.  cap 

ilriliitar 

U  m, 

llii 

mil  tii»n.  -      ■-         .    , 

ihlrh  \Vidle"»lein  was  eduealiHl.       ,     ,     ,       ,  , 

(liivllv  (Mcuphil  ill  weaving  wonllen  cloth,  but  have  also 

n.niiWlure.  of  llani.el.,  woollen  sI.k kings.  K  ';;'•"•  '^';. 

„„1  riiiiniilcrnlile   ilye-worKi.        Ihe   town   derived    It, 

n„.ie  ironi  a  neighlH.urlng  gold  nine,  now  alianiloiied, 

Whinncrly  very  iirodiiillie.      I  lie  hamlet  ol    \\.dil. 
iti,ll   ahoiit  ti  ni.  V.     of  till"  town.   I«   inemMrahl..  In 

r,,,..!,,,  hl.lory  for  t lei  li>lv"  anil  Imp.irtuiit  » li  lory 

Hii„M  on  till'  i'lth  ill  Aug.,  I'^i:*,  I'V  Marshal  I  Inclier 
ei.lllirluHl»ehrimdi«r  In,  cmmaml.  mer  llie  I  rrncli 
,„„|e,  M,,.,|.iiid.l.  Tlie  latter  lost  l.MHHI  n.eii,  kll  id 
>ii.l  «o,iii,l(il,  and  loi  pleees  ol  camion  lell  Into  tlie 
lniMiollli.' ioni|iieriir«. 
i.ill.MI/.va   market  town   of    llungary.  co.    Zlr - 


\\' 


*."m..H  \V.  I'per'''"-     ''"'V 


itie  n'iil 
Itlerolili'  iiiiiiei 


ill     .'i,(MKI.      It   I 

mi  ihii  coiiiiell  and  IrlliiinaV  and  has  eon 

„! iM,n  siiil  copper.  Ii on-lorges,  mill  nilleiy  and  It ni|.«  ire 

lifinri,..     It,    iiih.ili    are   pinily    Honi.   lalliollc.»  and 

mrih  of  the  lleliirmed  t'buri  ti. 
I'liMllllooN,  or    lirMHII-AnilAS     ("  fort    of 

Alilii..«n   ;/..im>n  or  //>ii""'«i(ii,a  port  town  of 

IVr.ii,  iirov  Keriii.iii,  but  at  pie"  nl  beloogliig  In  the 
liiiHin  nf  Mn.ial,  on  the  Vi'r»l»ii  tiulf.  nearlv  oppo.lte 
IheMiiml  111  Ormiis.and  HKlin.  S  Kirnian  Vop.  from 
IKo  luMKid,  elilirtv  rernlaiis,  Arabs,  ami  Kuiil«.  »llli 
i».«  Arnieiil;iii«  and  llednulns.  The  liiwii  sininis  on  > 
il.)-  inipriLulilug  the   sea  III   B  biirren    Wid    deiiiUle 


country:  It  is  about  3-4th8  of  a  mile  in  circ,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall.  The  houses  are  few  and  wretch- 
edly constructed,  and  the  people  are  mostly  lodged  in 
huts.*.  Gombroon  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  very 
little  importance  befnre  IG'22,  when  Shalr  Abbas,  assisted 
by  the  EnglLsh,  drove  the  Portuguese  from  the  island  of 
Ormui,  and    transferred  the  commerce  to    this  port. 
Instead  of  being  carried  by  sea  up  toBuporah,and  tneN. 
parts  of  the  gulph,  many  of  the  imports  from  India  and 
Africa  were  now  huided  at  Gombroon,  and  transported 
by  caravans  to  the  interior,  so  that  it  became  for  a 
time  the  emporium  of  Persia.     The  English,   Dutch, 
and  French,  for  a  long  period,  had  large  factories  here  ; 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  route 
to  the  interior   having   become   interrupted   by   wars 
and  commotions,  the  factories  were  left  to  decay  or 
destruclinn,  and  the  European  merchants  removed  to 
Bnshiii!,  now  the  centre  of  the  trade.     Some  remains  of 
the  English  factory  still  exist,  but  the  Dutch  is  the  only 
one  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  ;  it  is  used  by 
the  ImSm  as  an  occasional  residence.    Gombroon  ap- 
pears to  present  more  natural  advantages  for  a  commer- 
cial town  than  jlushlre,   the  route  from  it  leading  by 
natural  passes  Into  the  heart  of  Persia ;  and  when,  some 
years  ago,  Iliishire  remained  In  a  disturbed  state,  com- 
merce speedily  found   Its   way  again   into   this   chan. 
nel.    Even  now  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  is  said 
to  lie  increasing.     Persian  carpets,  tobacco,  and  dried 
fruits  form  its  exports  ;   Its  Imports,  which  are  chiefly 
piece  goods,  Indian  cloths,  and  China  ware,  were  esti- 
mated, in  1S27,  at  nearly  3  lacs  of  rupees  •»  year.     The 
ImSm,  at  the  same  period,  collected  a  r(;venue  of  from 
H.dOO  to  lO.dCO  dolls,  a    year  from    the  town.     Imme- 
diately without  the  walls  are  the  cemeteries  ofthe  former 
Euro|H'an  iiihab.,  and  in  their  neiglibourliood  a.e  some 
very  extensive  tanks  excavated  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
length  of  the  large.«t  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  |  m. 
(H'h.trhck i  KaiiptMunu;  tjc.  in  O cog.  Journal,  y.  and 
vill.,&e.) 

G()MKn.\,  one  ofthe  Canaries,  which  see. 

GONDAU,  a  large  city,  commonly  called  the  cap, 
of  Abysslni.1,  kingd.  Amiiara,  prov.  Dembea,  on  the 
Agrali,  aliiiut  2U  m.  N.  Lake  Tsana  or  Dembea.  27<>  m.  E: 
by  S.  Seiinaar,  and  I2ti0  S.S.E.  Cairo;  lat.  N.  12° 34' 30', 
long.  I''.. 37" 3(1'  I.V,  Pop.sald.by  lUippel.tobe  reduced  to 

I  ,(«(•  families.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  eminence,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  low  laiidn.  and,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
resembles  more  a  fori  .t  than  a  city,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  trees  that  suirounil  Its  churches.  The  city  is 
built  in  a  struggling  manner,  occupying  a  space  about 

II  111.  In  cire. ;  the  houses,  which  are  mean  ana  wretched, 
are  either  of  plaster  or  stone,  having  one  story  and  a  high 
thatched  roiif.  The  only  structure  worth  iiotiee  Is  the 
royal  palace,  a  square  Gothic  stmie  building  flanked  with 
towers,  and  onec  consisting  of  four  stories :  It  was  built 
under  Ihe  direction  of  Jesuit  mistlonarlen.  In  the  latter 
part  of  tiie  Kith  century.  A  great  part  Is  now  in  ruins  | 
lint  the  lower  floors  still  contain  ample  acciiiiiinodatlon. 
One  room,  used  as  an  audience  ehauibe>.  Is  1211  ft.  long. 
The  churches,  of  which  there  are  above  40,  have  no  pre- 
tensions either  to  beauty  or  convenience.  There  wo 
very  lew  shops,  and  all  goods  for  sale  are  exposed  in  the 
great  s.iuare.  The  people  of  Giinilar  have  lor  some 
years  been  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  wild  trlla'S  by 
which  It  is  siirriiunded.  The  city  Is  now  In  the  hands  of 
theGallas,  who.  for  a  long  )ieriod,  have  been  Ihe  scoiirge 
of  the  Abvssiiiiana.  iltiltit'i  Ajrica,  I.  2".)H. }  Uobat't 
Alius»iniii.'T<.  ItiH.  nil.) 

GOOD   HOPE  (I  All'. 

lllll'K. 

GOODWIN  SASDS,    famous    and   very  dangerous 
sand-liiiiiks,  olf  the   I'.,  eoavt  of  the  eii.  Kent,  abi  Ut  4 
m.   E.  Deal,  and  stietehiiig  N.E.  and   S.W  .  alioiit   10 
miles.     These  .«aiiil»  are  Kii|ipiisi.|l  liy  some  to  h.ive  once 
made  )iait  of  (lie  Kentish  iaiiil,  and  to  have  been  sul>- 
inerged  iilioiit  the  mil  of  the  reign  of  \\  illi.im  lliilns,  or 
the  lie^'iniiliig  of  that  11I'  llenrv  I.     They  are  very  dan- 
geriuis  1  vi'M-ela  riding  in  the  Downs  being  niiiicllines 
ilriieii  upon  Ihem,  and  generally  wrecked;  oecasioiially 
thrniigli  the  igiinrinice   anil  carele«»in>«  of  pilots,  but 
more  freuueiitly  Ironi  the  xioleiice  of  the  SI-.,  anil  N.E. 
wiiiils.     They  are  lilviiled  iiitn  two  iiriiiilpal  parti  by  11 
narrow   cliannel  :    In  many  places  liny  ale  dry   at  low 
water,   and  mine  spots  appear  even  siKuier,      The   N. 
dlil,lon  l»  nf  a  Irt.iiigiilnr  fiiini,  lying  N.  and  S.,  Im^Iiib 
alioiil  ;i»  111.  lung,  and  2|  m.  Iiroail :  the  N.  end,  called 
Ihe  Nnrlli  Sand  Iliad,  is  uhniil  7  m.  IViini  the  eoa^t,  Its 
poiilioii   being   nnirkid   by  a  llglit    \e»»el.     The    IliUlt 
Ilead.nn  the  W.  side  Is  verv  d.uigerniis.     The  largest 
siint   llnil  dries  nii  Ihls  sand  has  got  from  seamen  III" 
name  of  .laiimii  a   Maud.       The  S.  \iart    of   the  Hiiml- 
wlii   Sands  Is  iiliiiul7  in.  In  length  ;  at  Its  N.  end  It  l» 

*  M  h,lil.H-li,  ill  O"*'.  J'->"<-. !'«'«  0   I.V  ,   'I""'  Kniii.lh.mr. 

who  M.I  ,illMiiiil.n".n  1"  IH/H, <»>«.  —  "  itwIuniM,  Mr  ll.it  niofisl. 
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about  2t  m.  in  breadth,  gradually  diminishing  towards 
the  S.W,  till  it  terminates  in  the  narrow  point  culled 
South  Sand  Head,  marked  by  a  light-vestol,  moored 
about  3  m.  from  shore.  Hut  it  is  right  to  observe,  that 
the  position  of  these  sands  varies  more  or  less  every 
year,  through  the  joint  iiilluence  of  storms  and  tides. 

GOOLE,  a  town  and  river-port  ofKngland,  W.  Hiding 
CO.  York,  on  the  Ouse,  22  ni.  W.  Hull.  A  few  years 
ago  Uoole  was  an  obscure  hamlet ;  and  is  indebted  for 
its  rapid  rise  to  its  situation  on  the  Uuse,  at  Ihe  point 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  canul,  belonging  to  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Navigation  Company,  from  Ferrybridge ; 
and  to  its  also  being  contiguous  to  the  junction  of  the 
Don  with  the  Ouse.  To  accommodate  the  shipping 
engaged  in  these  great  lines  of  internal  navigation,  two 
rxten«ive  dorks,  and  a  harbour  communicating  with 
them  and  with  tlie  river,  have  been  constructed.  Ware- 
houses of  sufflcient  security  having  also  been  built, 
(ioole  was  made  a  bonding  pott  in  1S2S;  and  it  has 
iince  continued  to  increase  In  pop.  and  importance. 
In  1K)9  the  gross  customs'  duties  collected  at  tioulc 
amounted  to  fu.lXVl.  The  distance  inland,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  navigating  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal  draw- 
backs on  Gnole;  but  vessels  drawing  15  and  17  it.  water 
have,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  reached  it  in 
(afety. 

GOREB,  an  isl.  and  town  adjacent  to  the  \V.  coast 
of  Africa,  In  lat.  14°  3'J'  .V."  N.,  long.  17^  20'  2.V'  W..  on 
the  S.  side  of  Capo  de  Verd,  belonging  to  the  French, 
and  forming  a  part  of  their  colony  of  Senegal.  The 
island  is  merely  a  barren  rock,  about  3  m.  in  circuit, 
very  steep  on  its  W.,  S.,  and  R.  sides,  and  having  in  its 
centre  a  small  elevate<l  plateau,  on  which  is  l'°ort  St. 
tlichael,  commanding  the  town.  On  the  N.K.  side  of 
the  island  is  a  small  harbour,  alTording  giiod  anchorage 
for  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  town  of  (Joreeoccnpiei 
more  than  2-3ds  of  the  island.  I*np.  (IH3U)  i.WM,  of 
whom  only  IH  Acre  Europeans.  Its  streets  arc  rather 
narrow,  but  straight  and  clean ;  its  houses,  built  of  ba- 
lalt  cemented  with  mortar,  are  terrai  ed  in  the  Italian 
style.  It  has  a  civil  and  cummercial  tribunal,  and  is  an 
cntrepAt  for  gum  Senegal,  ivory,  gold-dutt,  and  other 
productions  of  the  coast.  'I'he  Island  is  deliclcnt  in  wa- 
ter, which  has  to  bo  brought  from  the  mainland  ;  but 
it  is  said  to  be  healthy.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Putch  in  1GI7  ;  by  the  Knglish  in  I(i03  ;  by  De  Uuyter  two 
years  afterwards  ;  ami  by  the  French  In  l<>77. 

GOHITX  (Germ,  (lurx,  Ital.  (lorixin),  a  town  of  the 
k.  of  lllyria,  gov.  Trieste,  cap.  circ.  of  same  n.ime  ;  (m 
the  Isonio,  12  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  21  m.  N.N.W. 
Trieste.  Pop.  ( 1S3S)  H,2.VJ.  It  is  composed  of  nn  upper 
and  a  lower  town.  The  (Irst,  situated  on  a  hill.  Is  the 
more  ancient ;  it  Is  surrounded   with   walls,   and  has  a 

Sarlly  ruined  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  c<iunts  of 
ton,  now  used  as  a  prison  ;  the  second,  situated  be- 
neath the  formei,  is  a  well-built  town.  Its  houses  being 
nioktiy  modi'rn,  and  its  streets  ch'.in  .ind  furnished  with 
footpaths.  Cforitz  has  a  line  cathedral,  4  other  churches, 
a  hanilsonn*  bishop's  palace,  and  other  noble  re^iiliMicis, 
•oine  barracks,  occupying  what  was  fortneriy  a  Jesuits' 
college,  a  circle-hall,  tuwu-hiiuse,  ahnsliousii,  and  an 
elegant  new  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  tri- 
bunal of  the  circle,  ,ind  of  a  nnnsiilTragan  hislion  ;  and 
h^u  an  episcopal  seminary  for  the  whole  go*,  of  rriesle, 
a  phllosoplilcal  academy,  gymnasium,  superlur  female 
•choiil,  bcliinging  to  rrsullne  nuns,  a  I'larint  college, 
Jews'  school,  teiichers'  academy,  and  a  society  of  agri- 
culture and  arts.  It  has  3  sug.ir-reflneries,  silks,  ro- 
(oglio,  leather,  and  various  other  factories,  ilycliduses, 
and  a  brisk  general  trade.  Tlie  ex-kiug  of  France, 
Charles  X., diiil  ,it  (Soritt  in  i83l>.  ((htU-rr.  Sat.  Km-yc; 
Mirghauti  I'litinabiih.^ 

(iOKMI'/,  a  tunnof  I'russlan  .Slleila,  gov.  I.irgniti, 
rap.  rlrc.  of  same  name,  on  the  Ni'isse,  .Vi  iii.  W.  by 
H.  I.legnltt.  I'op.  (IH.'(M)  i;«.6;il.  It  i>  wailrd,  and  l« 
entered  lit  I  gates,  and  hM  H  snhurlis.  The  town  is  In 
(reneral  well  built,  and  In  n  llnurlalilng  state.  Willi  wiile 
streets  and  spjuioiis  squ.ires.  It  lias  several  fiiii'  public 
i-dlllces.  Including  the  church  of  Sts.  I'lter  and  I'aul,  an 
e<llllce  of  the  IMh  century,  tlietuwn.liali.  &'C.     Theru  are 

4  lidsiiitals,  a  prison,  orphan  asvliini.  gyninnsliim,  and 

5  public  libraries.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  cmiiicil  fur  the 
circle  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  town  and  circle, 
the  priiu'lpality  of  liorllti.  Ac,  a  Imard  of  taxation,  and 
the  OlH'rIanslls  Msixt^ttinn  of  .trts  and  stlenccs.  A  giHHl 
di  *l  of  lliii'ii  and  wihiIIcii  cloth  Is  iiiiule  lure  i  there  Is 
also  an  active  trade  In  lh<'  linen  fabrics  .mil  wool  of  the 
lurrouiidliig  dl'trlcti.  The  niniiiilaiture  <if  ktiil  ninl 
Iron  wares.  iMll-rasltng.  taniilng.  Ilthogr/iphic  nml  other 
printing,  linen  bleailiing,  Ac,  are  the  other  clihf 
Dranrhrs  of  Industry.  • 

GOHtU  KI'llHF,  a  dUIr  of  llrltlsh  IllmlMntan,  pre- 
■Id.  Ilcngal,  pro»,  (hide,  betwicii  lat.  2'>  4i''  iind  27" 
40'  N  ,  and  lung.  HI  J  htf  nml  hi    ,)0'  I'.,  having  S    Ne- 

Srtul.   I',    the  ili<lr.   Sariin,    .S.  tlio f    (ihii«li>Miir  and 
uan|Nire,  aud  W.  the  iloiii.  of  the  nabob  ol  lliiile.  Area, 
t.fta)  si|.  m.     Fop.  not  specilled  In  the  nturiis.    The 


GOSPORT. 

Goggra  divides  it  info  two  portions,  Ailmehur  nna  r. 
ruckpoorProper.The  former  division  m.-my  ve.irs  a„n 
tained  about  :151),11K)  begas  of  land  In  cultiv.ition  »?1.    "l 
at  9.M.I35  rupees;  and  the  l,-.tter.  303,872  tegSircri^ 
vation,  assessed  at  792,20.5  rupees.    A  great  extent  „f[ 
surface  consist.s  of  jimgle-forest,  inhabited  by  el,.,a  ',, 
and  other  formidable  wild  animals  ;  and  at  the  f»,,t  .^   '* 
hill  ranges  there  is  a  very  extensiJe,  low,  marsl '    ."'? 
unhealthy  tract  of  country  called  the  lernanich^", 
towns,  Goruckpore  the  cap.,  and  Azimghur.  Total  nnV! 
lie  revenue  (lH29.3t))  169,090/.     This  territory  cam«'^^"?- 
ora':.^e!inT80''L""'  """•"  "'  ""^""'  f'«°>  thcnaS 
GOSI,'aR,  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Hanover  distr  w\ 
desheim,  on  the  Gose,  a  tributary  of  the  Oclier  l,,,, 
N.K.  foot  of  the  Han,  44  m.  S.E.^Ianover    P™'  ",',  T 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Germin'i-  t  J 
was,  till  IHOl,  a  free  town  of  the  empire ;  often  the  r'J " 
dence  of  the  emperor,  and  formerly  the  seat  of  t|i,.  ,ii,'!' 
It  is  walled,  and  has  a  very  antique  appearance     i  li 
most  old  towns.  Its  interior  is  gloomy  ;  and  the  8ir,^„i! 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.    Its  greatest  curiositv 
Ihedral  nnished  in  1050,  was  almost  wholly  iiuili'il 


In  IHW  ;  little  imw  remaining  of  it  except  a  small  cir,!.! 
containing  an  ancient  Saxon  altar,  and  some  other  iii 
riosities.  Part  of  a  palace,  built  in  the  9tli  or  imii 
century,  is  now  used  as  a  corn-warehouse,  r.mhl 
h  the  seat  of  the  mining  council  for  the  Harz,  and  nf  ii,o 
corn-magazinei  for  the  same  district.  It  has  sevetil 
churches,  an  hospital, gymnasium,  several  brewcrip.  il, 
beer  of  which  enjoys  great  celebrity  ;  manufacture's  ,f 
vitriol,  sheet  lead,  shot,  copper  and  Iron  wares  cariwit 
*e.  Most  of  the  Inliab.  are  Lutherans,  and  eniplmed  in' 
the  mines  of  the  Kammelsberg,  about  I  in.  from  th« 
town,    (a-r^haus.ffc.)  '"'u  tne 

GOSPOHT,  a  sea-port  and  market-town  of  FnitUn,i 
CO.  Hants,  hiind.  Titchfield,  par.  Alverstoke,  nnposit,.  i,,' 
and  separated  from  Portsmouth  by  the  mouth  of  Portu 
month  harbour,  14  m.  S.F..  Southampton,  and  CHm 
8.W.  London.  "  Gosport  forms  no  part  of  the  hor  if 
Portsmouth  j  it  Is  not  Incorporated ;  it  is  subject  to  tlip 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrat«s  It  contains  .ilii.nt 
7.(KI0  iHh.ib.  (now  (IK)9)  I2,0(H)),  .and  is  comimtnl  to  hare 
."iflO  or  000  houses  of  the  value  of  l(V.  (aniiuallv)  witlm, 
the  town.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortlUcations,  which  an 
pear  to  lie  a  seijment  of  those  of  Portsinoutl:."  (lloiiiui 
aru  llrporl,  I'lnhmoulh.)  These  fortillcatlon«lni luile  iii,i 
only  the  town  of  Gosport,  but  the  governmiiil  .•jtabliili. 
ment  of  W'eovii,  sep.irated  from  the  former  by  emici.ed 
lields.  ijosport  and  Weovil  together  occupy  the  K  m.-f. 
mity  of  a  point  of  land  between  two  inlets  of  I'ortsnioutli 
harbour ;  the  northern  of  which  Is  called  Korton  Like  and 
tiie  soiitiiern,  Hashir  or  Alverstoke  Lake.  The  town  cim. 
sists  cliiedy  of  one  broad  street,  containing  many  |i.ji„i 
houses,  running  W.  from  the  shore  throunh  its  »lii,ii. 
extent ;  one  or  two  other  streets  running  panillel  villi 
the  former ;  and  several  more  crossing  ihein  muslly  t 
riKht  angles.  It  is  in  general  pretty  well  built  andiiavcii 
clean,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  su|i|illcd  »iih«i' 
ter.  Towardi  its  N.  side.  It  has  a  tolerably  goisl  igiiiro" 
termed  Cold  Harbour:  it  has  few  pulilic  lHii|diii« 
worthy  of  remark.  The  church,  a  neat  and  iimii.'i 
editice.  is  a  curacy  of  Alverstoke  :  there  are  Indpw.ndi.iii 
Itom.  Catholic,  llaptist,  and  Methodist  chapels,  anai.^ 
demy  for  ministers  of  the  llrst-nientioiicd  kti',  siicr,,! 
charity  schools,  some  alinshonses  for  poor  wliinvi)  la 
extinsive  bridewell,  and  an  assenihly-room  at  thi'  iirin- 
cl|ral  liiilel.  A  large  building  was.  In  l»ll,  iTciti'd  lii' 
shares,  in  a  coisplciious  titiiatiiin  on  the  shore,  inr  !< 
market  house  ;  but  it  proved  a  Insnig  speculation,  aiiil  ;< 
no  longer  dctoted  to  that  purpose.  Its  hmrr  iiiirl  li,ii 
long  been  shut  ill) ;  Its  upper  part  Is  at  prrscni  ii.,,| 
lor  the  meltings  ol  the  Ferry  Committee  and  the  I'hilii. 
siipliiciil  Society.  'I'he  town  is  ipilte  open  nn  the  liiliof 
the  harbour  ;  there  l»  a  terry  fur  the  lunviy.miv  of  |.,i.. 
sengers  to  I'urtsea  and  Porttmonth  ;  and  a  llnaiinj 
bridge,  to  comniiiiiliate  between  (iospnrt  and  Ihi' l.iiur 
town,  has  recently  iHcn  commenced  (rcsiHitinti  slm!, 
jir  I'oiirsMorrH). 

<hi  the  land  side,  beyond  the  gates.  Is  llie  popnlimi iii. 
biirb  of  Hiiigliain-Towii.  In  which  is  the  trnnlnnidfi 
railway,  intended  to  join  tlie  South-wistern  at  lliili<i{i. 
stoke.  The  inhab.  of  (iosport  are  of  the  s.imi'  ili- 
scription  as  those  of  Portsmouth,  follow  the  i.iim'  |iur. 
■  nils,  and  partake  equally  of  the  bciidils  whirli  ri-Miii 
Ironi  the  public  cstalilishniiiits.  {Huund.  /(r;i  )  In 
time  of  war,  (iosport  •harei  in  the  cninnii.nial  arliiiiT 
that  I  retails  on  the  other  side  nf  the  liarlHiiir  .''nr 
vessels  and  lioali  are  built,  but  there  lire  no  nihcr  num; 
facliircs  of  conseipiencc.  There  are  i  fairs  anniisllj.Ut 
till  y  are  of  im  linporlanre, 

'I  he  establishiiii'iit    of   Weovil    remprlirs  the  mil  I 
brewery,  and  ciiiiperage;    storeliMiises  Inr  priittU  nu t4  | 
all   kinds  for  the  li.ivt.  tVc.  ;    ait  cxtcii'.tti' hhip.;lMiii( 
maiiiil.u't'iry,  «roiight   by  in.iihlni  rv  ;    ami  tlie  finiMl 
victiiiilliiig  ilepartnient,   ri  tnovrd  tlilthir   frnin  l'»i» 
inuutli  111  |H-i7.i4,     It  coinmuniiatvi  »l|li  the  ics  1. 1 
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(ioTHA,  a  town  of 
principality,  and,  co 
(if  the  sovereign  pri 
(iiinniit  of  which  is 
stein,  40  m.  N.  by  W 
fiirth  ;  lat.  m°  bS*  8' 
13,874.    Tills  is  one 
to»n«  of  (Jermony,  an 
rards,  which    replaci 
lituatod  from  900  to  1 
Its  climate  is  cold,  t 
not  exceeding  49°  F 
railed  Friedenstein, 
cuoiis  at  a  distance, 
tiliiation,  and  surroun 
ing  fine  views."  ( .»/«/■ 
contains  a  plcture.gall 
paintings  liy  Italian  mi 
Oermari  and   Dutch  s 
of  copperplate  engrav; 
cabinet  nf  coins,  .%c.;  a 
ix  arts ;  and  a  Japani 
ing  Chinese  and  .lapa 
wfajons,  Ac,  Inclndir 
mslem  traveller.    Sect 
mnlals  Is  both  exteiis 
one  of  the  (hiest  colh 
mmprlses  nearly  lO.OlK 
I3.(««l  impressions  in 
W»in  vols.,  9,000  drawh 
O.iiha  has  seven  churci 
IS  escellent  library,  a  r 
liin,itir  aiyiiims,  a  houa 
thf  iinprovenii  ut  of  ne| 
lalili-diinent  for  poor  gii 
trades,  society  for  the  ( 
indalire  and  life  assu 
may  1h'  olitained  for  ani 
lirt'e  manufactory  of 
wmillen,  and  linen  fahb 
fill  mil  lackered  ware 
liinkils,  colniired  paper 
ilyiiiig-hoiisni.     It  ha, 
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GOTHA  (PRINCIPALITY  OF) 

brge  basin  and  canal,  where  ships  of  largo  burden  take 
In  stores.  Near  Wcovil  are  some  extensive  military 
urracks.  N.  of  Forton  Lake  is  Prlddy's  Hard,  where 
is  a  large  powder  magazine.  At  Forton  there  was  for- 
merly a  brick  ediflce  of  considerable  size,  in  which  many 
French  prisoners  were  detained  during  the  late  war ;  but 
it  has  been  pullea  down.  On  the  S.  side  of  Haslar 
Lake  stands  Haslar  Royal  Hospital,  a  magniticont  asvlum 
for  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  It  was  commenced  in 
\n6  and  finished  in  17112.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  con- 
lists'  of  a  central  portion  570  fl.  broad,  with  two  wings, 
each  about  550  fl.  in  length,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
hish  wall,  enclosing  an  area  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit.  It 
is  capable  of  at  once  accommodating  2,0(10  patients ;  and 
iJas  hesides  apartments  for  tlie  numerous  otlicers  con. 
netted  with  it,  a  neat  chapel,  a  fine  museum  of  natural 
oliiects,  &c.  The  annual  expenses  of  Haslar  Hospital 
are  estimated  at  abom  6,000/.  At  Stoke  Bay,  about  2}  ni. 
S  \V.  (Josport,  the  handsome  watering-place  of  Anglesca- 
iille  lias  grown  up  since  1H25,  and  is  rapidly  rising  into 
importance,  fiosport  is  a  polling-place  for  the  S.  division 
ot  Hants.    (Bountlary  Itevorta  ;  Private  Informalion, 

*  GOTHA  (PUINCIPALITY  OF).  SceCoBURO-SAXE- 

(hiTHA,  a  town  of  central  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above 
principality,  and,  conjointly  with  Cobnrg,  the  residence 
ufthe  sovereign  prince;  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the 
iiiminit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  palace  of  Frieden- 
ten  4fi  in.  N.  by  W.  Coburg,  and  121  m.  W.  by  S.  Kr- 
furth'i  Ia(.  N)°  SS*  8"  N..  long.  \(P  44'  K.    Pop.  (1837) 
13874.    This  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out  and  best  built 
lomis  of  Germany,  and  is  surrounded  by  handsome  bnule. 
rarils,  which    replace  its  ancient  fortifications.      Ueing 
lituatcd  from  900  to  ^CLWlt.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
ili  climate  is  cold,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
not  exceetiliig  4t»°  Fahr.    (Berghaiii.)     "The  palace, 
called  Friedenstein,  is  an    imposing  building,  conspi- 
cuous at  a  distance,  not   unlike  Windsor  Castle  in  its 
iituation,  and  surrounded  by  similar  terraces,  command- 
iiia line  views."  (Murrai/'t  HmullHiok,  N.Ofrmany.)    It 
contains  a  picture-gallery,  in  which  there  are  some  good 
painliiiK^  l>y  Italian  masters,  though  the  worki  of  the  old 
(Terinan  and  Dutch  schools  predominate  ;  a  i  sllection 
of  copperidate  engravings;  a  library  of  150,000  vols.  ;  a 
cabinet  ofcoiiis,  &c.;  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  the 
(acarts;  and  a  Jaiianese  and  Chinese  nmsciiin,  contnln- 
ini!  Chinese  and  .lapanese  books,  articles  of  rurniture, 
wi'a|<iii8,  ^c,  including  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
eastern  traveller,   Seetien.     The  cabinet  of  coins  and 
mnials  is  both  extensive  and  complete,  and  conslilered 
one  of  liie  llnest  collections  of  the  kind  in  Kurope :  it 
fomiirlses  nearly  10,000  ancient  and  .^2,000  modern  coins, 
n.iK")  Impressions  in  sulphur,  a  numismatic  library  of 
6,(1)0  vols.,  9,000  drawings  of  medals,  &c.     The  town  of 
(idtha  has  seven  churches, an  arsenal,  a  gymnasium,  witli 
sneicellent  library,  a  new  ducal  gymnasium,  orphan  and 
lunatic  atyluins,  a  house  of  corriftion,  an  institution  for 
the  improveimnt  of  neglected  children,  the  Caroline  cs- 
lalilishiiieiit  lor  poor  girls,  a  teai'hers'  seminary,  school  of 
traili'S,  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  tr.ades, 
mils  lire  and  IH'e  assurance  olHce,  from  which  policies 
mar  be  olitained  for  any  part  of  Gcrniany.     (iotha  has  a 
Liriie  manufactory  of  pureelalii ;  and  produces  cotton, 
inilleii,  and  linen  fabrics  and  yarn,  sail-cloth,  leather, 
111)  mil  lackere«l  wares  of  all  kinds,  (ire  engines  and 
Imi  ilia,  coloured  paper  and  furniture,  and  has  numerous 
ilii'inil-hiiiiaes.     It   has  an  active  and  extensive  trade, 
nil,  amongst  other    articles,  (iiitha  sausages  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  (Jermany.     The  Almnnacli  ile  Onlliii,  an 
Hfrllent  piihliratliiii,  to  which  we   are  frequently  In. 
ili'Med,  li  piilili'liiii  in  this  town.     A  little  to  tin'  S.K.  is 
tlie  iihaervatory  of  .Seeln'rg  ;  iiinl  not  far  fVom  the  palace 
liapli'»<iire-biiiise,  with  u  tine  garden  and  orangery,  ami 
iilmal  park  iirnainented  with  st-itiieii,  \c.     The  author 
of  a  fiiiir  in  lli-rmntiy  in  IHW-'i'i,  iiliserven,  III  siiciklng 
c.fri'iilia.— "  It  has  iiicire  the  air  of  n  town  than  Wi'iiiiar, 
but  li  u  not  mure  of  llie  bustle  of  life,  and  far  less  of  Its 
pkisare*  ,inil  elegant  enjoyments  . .  .  Some  |H-iiple  ivimid 
lit  reckon  the  want  of  a  tlieatre  a  luisl'ortiiiie  in  a  tmvu  ; 
Init.hi  a  ■"i.ill  German  capital,  where  the  court  aU'ects 
no|i«rnde,  nothing  could  In-  a  surer  sign  of  its  rrophiiniaii 
qualities.    The  Goths  oecasloiially  pack  tlieinsi'lves  into 
iiKirlic'S,  and  make  a  journey  of  111  miles,  even  in  the 
dililh  of  winter,  to  hear  an  opera  In  Wilinar."    (1. 1121, 
J.i'i )   The  founilatloii  of  Giiiha  Is  allrlbnti'd  to  W'lllliun, 
•ri lilildiop  of  M.i) I'lice,  111  '.Hit     ( lli'inhiius ;  Vimiuiliii/i ; 
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lifurf),  a  >e  port  city  of  S»  'ileii.  ami  the  ncoiid 
tliilCiniiilinn,  In  the  >V.  part  of  wlilili  It  i»  ulliialeil 
III  the  lie,id  111  a  lliiril.  near  the  t'altigat,  wliiili  reerlti's 
till' lliita,  all  lilt  2<lo  m.  S.W,  by  W.  .Stiieklioliii,  niiil 
|.^7m  .s.S.E.  ChrUllanla.  Ijit.  ^7"  42' 4"  N.,  lung, 
li'  :i7'  4.V'  I'.  Pup.  (IM.TI)  2H,7.'J*.  {IWnll.)  It 
ilaiula  priiielpally  In  a  iii.irsliy  plain,  •urriiiiiiili'd  liy 
|>ir<i;lluus  rl>l;(i's  of  liake'l    rucks,  IViiiii   loo.  to  U' ^  ft. 


high  ;  but  partly  on  the  heights  to  the  W. ;  being  thui 
divided  into  the  Lower  and  Upper  town.    The  former  ii 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  has  an  appearance 
very  similar  tothatofthe  towns  in  Holland.  The  entrance 
to  Gottenburg  from  the  S.  is  extremely  tine  :  the  slope  of 
the  hiiU  along  which  the  road  winds,  is  covered  with 
lionses  whose  shaded  gardens  spread  beautifully  up  the 
height  behind,  while  in    front  are  long  terraces,  and 
neatly-clipped  harbour  walks,  all  mingling  richly  among 
large  trees  of  southern  foliage.     You  enter  the  city  liy 
a  good  bridge,  and,  on  advancing,  the  lofty  flat-roofed 
houses,  all  built  of  stone,  or  of  well-stuccoed  brick,  — 
the  wide  streets,  regularly  paved,  with  foot-walks,  laid 
down  in  1838  and  18:i9,the  deep  canals,  with  which  the 
place  abounds,  displaying  rows  of  trees  on  either  bank 
—  all  help  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that  you  can  scarcely 
be  in  the  far  north.    (Bremner,  £xcurt.,\.  iSI.)    Since 
1834  the  town  has  rapidly  increased  :  most  of  the  empty 
spaces   inside  liave  been  built  upon,  and  tlie  rent  of 
houses  has  risen  35  and  40  per  cent.     Many  of  the  houses 
In  the  Upper  town  are  erected  upon  the  steepest  ridges 
of  tlie  rock,  ri«ing  one  above  another  in  situations  appa- 
rently the  most  perilous  and  insecure ;  these,  however, 
together  with  tlie  bold  scenery  round  the  city,  and  the 
harbour    thronged    with    vessels    and    boats    in    front 
of  it,  give  Gottenburg  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
It    is    defended    by    three   forts.      The    suburbs   are 
larger  than  the  town  itself,  and  stretch  for  a  consider- 
able distaiicR  along  the  flord.      The  city  has  several 
large  squaro'  and  market  places,  and  some  tolerable 
hotels  ;  there  are,  however,  few  public  edifices  or  other 
objects  worth  notice.     The  principal  are  the  exchange, 
the  extensive  buildings  belonging  to  the  E.  India  Cuin- 
pany,  an  hospital,  and  a  magnilicent  church,  built  since 
1812,  with  stone  from  Scotland.     The  exchange  is  hand, 
some,  large,  and  splendid  enough  for  a  commercial  city 
of  the  first  class.      The  city  has  three  churches,  one 
being  a  cathedral,  a  Moravian  chapel,  two  orphan  asy- 
lum.t,  a  gymnasium.   Prince   Oscar's  school,   in  wliich 
100  soldiers'  children  are  educated,    a  free  school  for 
the  education  of  300  poor  cliililren,  and  the  board  of  200 
do. ;  with  Sunday- schools,  and  many  benevolent  Institu- 
tions. It  has  also  an  arsenal ,  custom-house,  2  banks,  a  the- 
atre, barracks,  and  docks  for  siilp  building,  and  is  a  place 
'if  considerable  manufacturing  activity.     Within  the  last 
10  years  3  lar,7e  cotton  mills  and  I  large  sail-cloth  and 
linen  manut'actory  have  been  built,  and  are  in  full  ojier- 
ation :    the    niacliinery  was   brouglit    principally  from 
England  and  Uelgliini.  There  are,  also,  several  factories 
for  weaving  common  printed  cotton  goods.     In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  mannfactures  of  toliacco,  refiiii'd  su- 

f;ar,  glass,  paper,  &c. ;  but  most  of  these  are  upon  a 
linited  scale.  There  is  a  conslderalde  porter  lirewery, 
the  produce  of  which  is  famous  tliroughout  the  N.  of 
Europe.  The  estalilishincnt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Seotcl.- 
man ;  and  Mr.  Hremner  says  that  the  article  produced 
Is  "  more  like  Loiidon  porter  than  any  thing  made  under 
that  name  out  of  England.  Conslderuble  quantities  of 
It  are  exported  to  Kussia."  (P.  298.) 

The  harbour  is  the  most  conveniently  situated  for 
foreign  trade  In  Sweden.  It  is  formed  by  two  long 
chains  of  rucks,  and  protected  at  its  mouth  liy  the  fort 
of  Nya-Elfsliorg,  built  at  the  extreme  projet'tion  of  a 
long  rocky  island,  running  into  the  Caitegat.  Imme- 
diately within  this  fort,  where  the  fiord  is  not  half  a 
mile  wide,  the  larger  vessels  trading  to  the  port  usually 
remain,  while  those  of  smaller  burden  proceed  some 
distance  further,  to  Kllppen,  an  extensive  suiiurb  of 
Gottenburg, from  whence  the  Inner  harbour  couiniencea. 
Vessels  do  not  come  close  to  the  city,  but  lie  in  the 
river  or  harlMiiir  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
goods  being  conveyed  from  and  to  them  by  ligliters  that 
navigate  the  canals  of  the  Lower  town.  The  depth  of 
water  In  the  port  is  17  ft. ;  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar,  or 
alialliiw.  A  vessel  eiiterliiu  the  Giitlia  (llord)  must  take 
a  pilot  on  liiiard.  whose  duty  It  Is  to  meet  her  half  a 
league  W.  of  Wii'igo  Iil-iicdii.  After  .Stiickliolin,  Got- 
tenburg has  the  most  extensive  coninieree  of  any  town 
iu  Sweden.  Iron  and  steel,  the  former  excellent,  the 
latter  liilerior  to  that  made  in  England,  form  the 
priiiclp.'il  articles  of  export.  They  are  brought  from 
the  ricli  mines  of  Wermel.ind,  distant  about  2(KI  in. ; 
being  ciiiiveyiHl  by  the  lake  Weiier,  the  Triilluvtta  canal, 
and  the  (iiitha.  The  exp<irts  of  iron,  in  IWIU,  amounted 
iu  all  to  I'.il.l.'iO  sklb. ;  of  which  I»4,<kI0  went  to  thu 
U.  States.  ,15,18(1  to  Kiigland,  '.'1.31(1  to  sundry  places. 

The  original  cost  of  Iriiii  Is  supposed  to  lie  increased 
.alioiit  5  per  cent,  by  the  expense  if  conveyance  to  Got- 
tenburg ;  and  the  sliippiiig  charges.  Inclusive  of  the 
exiHirt  diitv,  are  aliont  10  per  cent,  lulditloiial.  The  next 
great  article  iilexiiurt  is  lliiilier,iiartiiiilarly  deals,  which 
lire  also  furnished  lij  Wernielaud.  The  exports  nf  deals 
( iHilii)  mre  I  IH,ii.S  i  ilo«eu  ;  of  which, (14 ,87lldoien  went  to 
EngLiinl,  41,8111  do.  In  I'rniice,  21,480  do.  to  liclglum, 
'iil.4lill  do.  to  sundry  \il.iees. 

The  export  duty  iin  tlinber  is  not  heavy.  The  other 
articles  of  export  are  linen,  sailcloth,  tar,  copper,  alum, 
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glaif ,  cobalt,  manganese,  linsecii,  oak  bark,  bones,  Juniper 
berries,  cranberries,  rock  moss  for  dyeing,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  arc  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton 
yarn  and  twist,  salt,  indigo,  d,e-woods,  South  Sea  oil, 
rice,  wine,  spices,  herrings,  He.  Gottenburg  used,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  lie  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
herring  fishery ;  but  at  present  this  branch  of  industry  is 
quite  extinct,  and  it  has  always  been  very  capricious, 
the  tish  jilternately  swarming  on,  or  altogether  deserting 
the  coast.  Since  1812  they  have  entirely  disappeared  j  so 
that  Oottenburg,  instead  of  exporting,  at  present  imports 
considerable  supplies  of  herrings. 

There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  IKIT,  exclusive  of  river 
craft,  7!i  vessels  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  0,354  Swedish 
Lists,  or  15,250  Hiiglish  tons,  which  had  increased  in  1839 
to  8,100  lasts,  and  in  liMO  to  about  'J,(iOO  do. ;  and  ship- 
bidlding  is  going  on  briskly.  The  opening  of  the  Gotha 
canal,  by  which  Gottenburg  communicates  with  a  large 
part  of  the  interior  of  Sweden,  and  ultimately  with 
Stockholm,  by  means  of  an  extensive  system  of  inland 
navigation  (respecting  which,  seeSwEUEN),  has exercisetl 
a  material  and  beneficial  inlUience  upon  its  commercial 
destinies,  particularly  now  that  the  locks  have  been  en- 
larged, rendering  the  canal  passable  for  a  larger  cl.iss  of 
vessels  than  previously.  The  trade  witli  Kngland  is 
extensive,  and  Knglish  is  generally  understood  in  Got- 
tenburg. Steamers  run  once  a  week  between  Gottcnlmrg 
and  Hull  for  8  months  of  the  year  ;  but  in  winter  inter- 
course tiikes  place  only  by  the  tedious  route  of  Lubeck  and 
Hamburg.  Goods  m.-iy  be  bonded  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  city,  on  payment  of  ^  i)er  cent. 
ad  valor fm. 

Gottenburg  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  a 
military  governor  ;  and  the  seat  of  v.irlous  courts  of 
justice,  and  a  chamber  of  manufactures.  It  has  an  aca- 
deinv  of  sciences  and  literature.  Incorporated  17".').  It 
was  built  on  its  prtsent  site  by  Gustaphns  Adolphus,  in 
Hill.  It  has  frequently  suffered  severely  from  lire. 
(  Frii'iUf  Infnymnliiin. ) 

<;0  TTINGKN,  a  town  ofW.  Germany,  k.  H,tnover, 
cap.  princ.  of  same  name,  distr.  llildesliiim,  5Hiii.  S. 
Hanover,  and  Un\.  N.K.  Cassel  ;  lat.  51  -  31' .W  N., 
long.  9^  56'  4.V'  K.  I'op.  lO.lMiO.  (,ll'>Kliaiis.)  It  is 
pK  asanllv  situated  on  the  b.tnks  of  the  I.einc,  in  a  beau- 
tlTui  anil  fertile  valley,  51'i  ft.  above  the  6e,i,  at  the  foot 
nt  the  mountain  of  llaimb<:rg.  The  town,  which  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  old  and  new  town,  and  Masch,  is 
walled  round,  and  has  four  gates.  The  ramparts  are 
planttnl  with  trees,  and  formaiileasant  walk  for  the  inhali. 
Streets  broad  riud  ui'll  paved;  but  the  houses,  thiuigh 
old,  ap|H>ar  neilher  venerable  nor  picturesque.  There 
are  three  squares,  the  largest  b<'ing  the  market-place, 
with  a  handsome  esplanade  ami  fountain  in  the  centre, 
three  Lutheran  cliurches,  a  Ht'formed  church,  and  a 
Hcnn.  Gath.  chapel.  The  ehurch  of  .St.  John's  has  two 
■teeples,  each  'm)  ft.  high  ;  and  St.  James's  is  3(H)  ft. 
high.  The  University  church  was  opened  in  IW2,  The 
other  chief  buildings  are,  the  university-hail,  llnlshed  in 
1837;  the  ii'urt  of  justice;  the  lyinK-hi  hospital;  the 
observatory,  in  the  S.K.  suburb  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
theatre  of  anatomy  :  of  these,  the  first  and  last  two  are 
chaste  and  elegant  structures.  A  school  of  Industry  was 
founded  in  l"s,\.  The  trade  of  the  place,  inilependently 
of  the  university.  Is  quite  iiisignifitant ;  the  sale  of  hooks, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sausages  and  tobacco-pipes,  are 
the  iml)  thriving  branehis.  {lUinhaus.) 

The  university,  founded  by  George  II.  in  1734,  and 
chartt'red  in  I73(>,  as  the  Acmli'itiui  iiiurnin  Aiifinia, 
with  an  endowment  out  of  the  revenues  of  some  si'iul.ir- 
ited  monastlr  property,  was,  down  to  1831,  fully  entith'd 
to  its  appill.itfon,  "the  queen  of  GiTUian  universities," 
both  on  acenunt  of  the  celelirily  of  Its  prolessors,  aiul 
the  uundM'r  of  students  flocking  tluther  from  all  parts  of 
I'urope.  It  Is  chielly  Indihted  for  its  i  arly  |lro^pl■nt)  to 
the  liislcring  careiif  Its  hrst  curator,  ll.iniu  Mniicli.mscn, 
the  king's  home  nilolsti  r  ;  and  Us  snl<se(|Ui'nt  sudi'ss  li,i> 
la-en  ownig  to  the  judulous  lilHTtlity  ol  ihe  sovireigns, 
who,  while  cautiously  walcliiiig  Us  pfogi(ssi\e  elhiieiu  v, 
hair  not  changed  tiie  directiiHi  of  Ihiir  l)ouiit|,  or  ilolcd 
out  its  iiii|>plies  with  a  niggard  hand.  The  first  course 
(It  lei'tiires  was  iH'giiii  by  Geliaiiir  the  civilian,  in  1731  , 
ami  111  the  century  sinie  I'lapned  no  less  than  W3II  pro- 
fessors have  given  Inslruclloii,  most  ol  tlieiii,  in  cmtv 
liraiich,  possessing  a  higher  ilegree  of  tali'iil  than  fliosi' 
■Itathed  to  any  otliit  university  in  the  louiitiv  :  aiiioii); 
these  were  lleuniann,  Musheini.  Sihliiisiiir.  ^lu'ha^lis, 
Kulihorn,  and  l-waM,  in  theology;  (iehiuir,  .S|,.iiigru- 
lierg,  Walil.  Hugo,  ai.il  llergniaMii,  in  l.iw  ;  Gisiiir, 
Heyiie,  ,Si'liliiier,  .Miilhr.  tiriinni.  and  llirrin,  In  philo- 
logy Mill  history;  H.dler,  lllinniiiliai  h.  I.aiigeiilH  rk, 
Sihrihler.  Ilaldliiger.  GoiiradI,  and  Dsianih'r.  In  iiiidli  al 
tclet.i'e;  Gnielin  and  Stroiin  yei,  in  iheniistry  ,  /inn, 
lloBlnan,  ;md  Sihrader,  In  liiit,iny.  Theeiitlie  nun. her 
of  inatririlated  students  during  the  lirsl  leutiir)  of  tin 

unlsersltj'i  enutuice.  \s«s  .1'i.7,'lli;  the  greatest  .ill I. 

•iiri'  being  iM'tweeii  \vf>  ;in.l  \'*ii<.  when  Ihe  average  v»a> 
|,4Nl  annually,     ."siiiie  |i*3l,  however,  in  consequenre  ol 
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the  political  disturbances  at  G6ttingcn,in  which  the 
fessors  and  students  were  implicated,  the  univer.  L  i  "' 
fallen  Into  disrepute,  and  tlhe  numbers  in  tlmJ^ "" 
1831-37  averaged  only  (*GH  annually.  The  oimrA^?" 
measures  of  King  Ernest  in  1837,  whleli  drove  fVi,^'' 
Ewald,  Dahlmann,  &c.  to  other  universities  hiv..  ..'I,' 
further  injured  it ;  and  the  students  in  1839,  a'ccdr,  im.. 
Keden,  had  declined  to  664,  of  whom  onlvSm  ?.''"' 
foreigners,  that  is,  not  Hanoverians.  The  erosrani'"'^ 
expenditure  of  this  university  is  about  I(iO,(Klll  rix  Ti  ,n  " 
arly  half  of  which  goes  to  eiuich"^ 


expe 

(about  .50,000/,),  ne 


library  and  museum,  the  rest  being  divided  anions  'iiinV,? 
32  ordinary  professors,  whose  salaries  vary  from  wi;  . 
3.VI/.  a  year.    The  professors  altogether,  includinir  uriv.. 
tutors  (privathii  ilocentf),  arc  reckoned  bv  Kcdcn  at  JI, 
The  students  in  Gottingen  are  not  compelled  to  r,..ii ' 
within    college,  nor  tied  to  stated  hours  of  discimi  ,„ 
nor  forced  to  oaths  of  orthodoxy ;  each  lives  in  anv' m^,' 
of  the  town  he  likes,  takes  his  meals  how,  when   i   i 
where  he  pleases,  and  even  pursues  Ids  own  cour«.  I 
the  choice  of  his  aciidemical  studies.     Their  ,nge  at   . 
trance  varies  from  17  to  20,  and  they  usually  contit'"' 
here  four  years,  the    periods  of  study  occupyim,  i'..n 
months  in  each  year ;  the  winter  sftnaler  lasts  fr. 
Git.  to  March,  that  In  the  summer  from  April  till  ih 
end  of  Aug.     There  is  a  preliminary  ex.iniinatiini  fnr 
the   Hanoverian    students,    called   Malurituis-nrUlnlw 
which  all  must   pass  who  wish   to  serve  the  sfiti.  , 
the  learned   professions.     In    1838,  the  number  i'm- m 
was  138.     This  probation,  however,  is  not  required  ,f 
foreigners.     The  matriculation  fee  is  one  hmis-il'dr  nJ 
17*.,  and  this  admits  to  the  use  of  the  lihiary  and'  („ 
attend  lectures.     Of  the  lectures,  some  are  nuhiic  ,in,i 
may  !«  attended  without  any  additional  lee;  but' til. 
greater  number  are  private,  the  fee  being  ii  louis-d'nr 
for    each    semestral    course    of  daily    lectures.     •]'|,„ 
medical  fees  are   higher.      Many  of  these  leitilres  ire 
delivered  in  public  auditories,  especially  those  ui  il,. 
medical  faculty  :   some  professors  have  private  iluji 
rooms.      The    medical    and    public    lectures   are  v'erv 
numerously  attended  :  the  attendance  at  the  rest  viyie's 
from  .50  to  12.     Not  less  than  140  coi.rses  are  ilelivered 
by  the  whole  body  of  teachers  during  eaeh  sauf^ttr 
and  sever.al  have  two  or  three  courses  oe  dilferent  suli' 
jects  procee<ling  contemporaneously.     Tl."  expen>e5  „'f 
students  must  greatly  depend  on  their  hahitb     Siuluid 
in  his  edition  of  Piitter's  History  of  ih' I'nUersity.nicn.' 
tions  360  rix-dollars  a  year,  as  suHicicni,  for  rejpeilalile 
maintenance;  but  this  is  too  low  a  calculation,  4{niir 
430  rix-dollars    (about  '.lO/.)    being,   it  is  alleged,  ih,. 
lowest  sum  that  can  be  spent  cimsTstently  with  coinlort 
and  convenience   for  study.    For  the  poorer  siliniars 
there  are  2tl4  Freilisch-sLllen,ot  sljarships  (sums  mij 
for  board),  and  a  number  of  scholarships  {Sliiunilini) 
to  which  purpose  6,413  rix-dollars  are  annually  devutiil 
{lli-drn,  II.  447)     With  reference  to  degrees,  the  uiii.! 
versify  is  composed  of  four   faculties  —  divinitv,  lavi- 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  each  of  which  confers  It's  own 
degrees.     The  faculty  of  divinity  confers  the  deBreeol 
licentiate  in  theology  and  doctor  of  divinity;  tliatiif|;m 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws;  that  of  mediiliie  crraiej 
doctors  of  medicine ;   while    the    philosniihiial  f.Huity 
confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  ,ind  nuslir 
of  arts.     All  these  degrees  are  consequent  on  di>|iiit,,. 
thins  .and  examinations  approved  by  the  deans  ul  iliu 
respective  faculties.      These  degrees,  however,  lliijii|ili 
generally  pre-reiinisltes,  confer  of  thiinselves  nurwlii 
of  practising  the  iiariieil  proh'ssion^  in  ll.iniiver.    lliii 
is    gained    by   a   suhsequent   governmi  nt    exainiii.iiii.n. 
The  memhcrs  of  these   faculties  coii»l>t  alloKctlar  i.i' 
20  professors,    Irom   whom  ten  are  chosen  to  liiriii  liiu 
Seiialiis  Acadendcus.     The  jiidieial  government  nl  llu' 
uiiiviTsity.     which     acknowledu.'S    no    ciiiilnil   Uuni,! 
that  of  the   king  of  llanovir,   llsrn/ci)-  ihhi'wi/i,,',,/,,. 
tri/iMv,  and  his  two  curators,  who  appoint  the  >al,inij 
pridessors,  .isc..  is  conduited  by  the  pro-reetnr,  nr  |iriii. 
cipal,  an  orther  eleited  each  nii4<sli  r  \n  the  iiriil'esMiu 
from  among  tliemselvit,  who  Is  assisted  in  his  duiii,  li; 
two  joilges,  a  secretary  and  recorder,  all  of  uliuiii,  li|,i. 
wise,  are  prolesBors. 

I'lie  ehhr  aiadeinic  est.ihllshnients  of  Oiittinnin  arr : 
1.  The  library,  con.slsthig  nf  more  than  3lili,0iiii  |irim,.<l 
blinks,  and  5.0<M1  MSS.,  a.lniinihly  seleeteil  ami  arrantnl, 
tovvliiih  the  ktiidents  have  loll  ,iii  ■  ss,  with  tlie  mlili. 
tloiial  privilege  of  taking  Ihe  hooks  home ';  'J.llieanili'. 
iiiiial   niuseiini    I  foinnled   in    1773,  and   reniiiveil  In  in 

prii<i'iit  liepository  in  I7'.>3),  consist  log  of  11  ri s,  lii:,il 

with  several  thousand  specinicns  ot  /oology,  ninuTale^v, 
and  geology,  besldci  othcri  explunafury  ol  (ht-  inaiiiiin 
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■nJ  customii  of  dtffbrent  nations,  and  a  curious  collection 
of  models  ;  3.  The  observatory,  llrat  erected  in  1751,  and 
rcmove<l  to  its  present  site  In  IHKi,  containing  an  appa- 
ratus of  excellent  modern  Instruments,  and  every  accoin- 
modation  for  astronomical  observers  ;  4.  The  botanic 
carden,  first  laid  out  under  Mailer's  superintendence  in 
1731)  but  now  more  than  quadrupled  in  extent,  and  pro- 
I  deil  since  its  removal  with  beautiful  green-houses, 
Thntcd  to  plants  of  all  temperatures,  and  ponds  for 
iiiu.Uic  plants  ;  5.  The  chemical  laboratory,  constructed 
; '  Gmclin.  and  perfected  by  Strorncyer,  who  provided  it 
■tith  an  apparatus  for  experimental  students  ;  6.  The 
ichool  of  anatomy,  first  established  by  Haller  in  1738, 
ind  since  18'29  held  in  a  fine  building  containing  a  spa- 
riims  theatre  and  dissecting-rooms ;  7.  Two  infirmaries 
fiirmedical  and  surgical  cases,  and  a  lying-in  hospital,  ac- 
niiomodatlng  about  120  pregnant  women  a  year.  8.  The 
Soruch-Kollegiurn,  or  court  of  equity,  composed  of  a 
nresident  and  several  subordinate  members  appointed  by 
loveninient,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  court 
;,f  judicial  advisers  In  legal  questions  sent  from  all  parts 
^r  (Jermanv,  and  of  a  school  for  the  leg.il  students ;  9.  The 
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I  under 
minute 
I  (paid 
W  dollars  each  every  year),  and"  as  many  more  as  the 
director  pleases  to  admit,  after  the  requisite  examination. 
The  last  three  establishments  have  been  eminently  suc- 
(fjsful  in  raising  up  useful  and  able  men  in  the  profes- 
sions to  which  their  Instruction  leads.    Nearly  connected 
viith  the  university  is  the  Koyal  Society  of   Sciences, 
fitiiblished  by  Geo.  II.  in  17.'>1,  on  a  plan  suggested  by 
Haller,  and  well  knov»'n  to  the  snvans  of  Europe.     Its 
transactions  are  published  In  Latin,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  repertory  of  all  the  original  views  in  literature 
jnd  science  started  in  GoUingen  by  the  professors  of  the 
medical  and  philosophical  faculties.    An  annual  prise 
„(  50  ducats  (24/.)  Is  open  to  persons  of  every  country 
for  the  best  essay  on  mathematics,  physics,  and  history 
alternately.     This  society   Is  the  patron  and  supcrin- 
triulent  of  the  Gdttlngen  Literary  Uevlew  (GSttinnische 
iMrle  Anxrigcn),  which,  having   risen  to  eminence 
under  the  editorship  of  Haller,  has  since  been  conducted 
hi-  lleyne,  I'.iehhorn,  and  Hccrcn,  the  last  of  whom  is 
ifie  present  editor.     Two  large  8vo.  vols,  are  published 
[culy,  and  the  work  has  throughout  been  distinguished 
not  only  for  exalted  talent,  but  for  a  tone  of  moderation 
and  strict  adherence  to  truth  :  these  qualities  alone  have 
enabled  it  to  outlive  the  various  and  Important  political 
changes  of  the  country.       (liidm's  Hanover,  11.  4;ir)_ 
419  •  Journal  (\f  Education,  No.  xx.  \  Priv.  Ii{form.) 

GOTrl-ANI),  an  islani^  of  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Snellen  In  the  LUu  of  the  s»me  name,  lying  between  lat. 
Sii'  ^r  and  27*^  66'  N.,  and  uetweeu  13°  ,'i'  and  ly^i  8'  IC, 
diit.GOm-  from  the  eoiitlncnt  of  Sweden.  Greatest  length, 
;,im.;  ditto  breadth,  2(i  m.     Area,  I,1U4  sq.  m.     Top.  of 
Ihc  Liin,  sometimes  called  WIsby  I.iin,  which  includes 
the  small  surrounding  Islands,  in  18;in,38,9.')4.    (Forscll.) 
Tlii!  island  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  plateau,  va- 
mngfrom  l.'jOft.  to-2(H)ft.  aliove  the  sea.  Us  sides,  which 
in  some  places,  gently  slope  towards  the  sea,  are  so  sleep 
and  iireclpilous  in  others,  as  to  look  like  nrtiliclal  walls. 
The  coasts  arc  indented  by  several  bays,  the  largest  of 
which  are  Kapelhanin  on  the  N.,  and  Sliteliamn  on  the 
f.     The  high  Jands,  except  the  barren    suninilts    of 
ThorsburK  and    lloburg,    are    generiUly  well   wooded. 
There  are  several  small  lakes.     The  rivers  are  few  and 
iimmsiderable.     In  some  pints  swamps  oreur,  but  of  no 
mat  extent.     The  geological   features  of  the  island, 
Ihiiuuli  generally  calcareous,  vary  extremely,  especially 
in  the  S  ,  where  occur  large  masses  of  hanl  grey  sand, 
noiiecontalningmlea,  and  Busceptihle  of  a  high  polish. 
Thi'  soil  is  either  ealcweous  or  sandy,  mid  would  b"  very 
msliiitive  if  betti'r   cultivated.      The  chief  products 
iri'  alieiit,  barley,  oa's,  turnips,  pot.itoes,  and   liojis, 
shiih  are  grown  oiilj    for   lionie   ronsumptlini.      'Ihe 
firost  trees  are  large  and    handsome,    and   they    fiir- 
ni.h  tiinlMT  for  exportation.     The  only  other  exports 
are  inarbb-,  sandstone,    and    lime,   which   are  sent  to 
Mdikhnlm      The  rearlni?  of  cattle  oreuplcs  a  cmisider. 
alili' share  of  Ihe  people's  .iltention.    Horses,  goats,  and 
ilii»|Kire  reared  In  large  numbers;   and   the   breed  of 
ihr.|ihas  hi'cn  ii 
i;.in«  Is  rerv  idiiitil'ul.     Tliers  are  no  manulactiires  on 


Laws  of  WIsby  arc  older  than  the  Rules  of  Oleron  ;  but  it 
has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  st.-itemcnt.  Grotlus  has  spoken  of  the  laws  of  Wisliy 
in  the  most  laudatory  manner.  "  (iutc  de  marilimis  ne- 
gains,  says  he,  "  insulis  Golhlandice  iabitatoribus  pla- 
cuerunl,  tantum  m  se  liabeni,  turn  equilalis,  turn  pru- 
dcnliie,  ut  omnes  oceani  accnUv  eo,  tion  tanqtmm  propria, 
sed  vdut  gentium,  jure  utantur."  (Prolegoviena  ad 
Procopium,  p.  64.)  The  text  of  these  laws,  with  a 
translation  and  an  elaborate  introduction  and  notes,  is 
K'/r."  .,'"  "'"  excellent  Collection  des  Loix  Maritimes 
of  M.  I'ardcssus  (I.  pp.  42.5 — mi.). 

In  1301,  Vladimir  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  took  Gott- 
land  from  the  Swedes.  By  the  treaty  of  1644,  it  again 
became  their  property  ;  and  since  then  has  continued  in 
their  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in 
1807,  when  It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

GOUDA,  or  TERGOUW,  a  town  of  S.  Holland,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Yssel,  at  the  Influx  of  the  Gouw,  lOi  m. 
N.E.  Rotterdam.  Pop.  13,000.  It  Is  a  neat  town,  with 
beautifully  wooded  environs.  It  U  known  only  in  Eng- 
land by  its  cheeses  and  tobacco  pipes;  but  In  Hol- 
land it  Is  famed  for  Its  painted  windows,  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  two  brothers  Kraheth,  and  reckoned  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  kind  In  Europe.  "  They  are  the 
windows  of  the  old  church  of  St.  John,  a  large  Gothic 


has  liien  improved  bvthi'lntroiluetion  of  Merinos, 

Is  rery  ideiitil'ul.     'I'liers  are  no  manufaetiires  011 

ihi'Mand.     The  l.an,  of  which  («ittland  loriiis  a  p.irt. 


lidiiidi'il  into  -'0  districts;  .ind  the  sea-port  town  cd 
Widiv,  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Island,  Is  the  cap.  I'op.  of 
thi'  Litter,  In  l'*:*6,  l.lf.il.     ( l'or.ull.) 

Tlieepoih  of  the  foundation  of  WIsby  Is  uncertain; 
bulilurinelhe  Mlh  and  l-Mli  centuries  It  was  a  prlnelpal 
firliiry  of  the  Ilanseallc  League,  anil  att.iined  to  lonsi- 
dirilile  «e;dtli  and  linportanee.  It  Is  faminis  in  the  Ills. 
I'lrvof  uiaritiiiie  jiirlsi  niili-Mee,  forihe  Code  of  Sea  Laws 
sh'irhbiar.  itsn.nne.  The  il.ilc  "f  this  coinpilatl.iM  Is  1111. 
1  rtalii.and  some  of  llic  nortliern  jurists  contend  tli.it  the 


f 'f  "cture,  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  particularly  clean. 
Ihe  windows  are  31  in  number,  each  measuring  abou^ 
30  ft,  in  height,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  tran- 
septs, which  are  nearly  double  that  altitude,  and  all 
illuminated  with  pictorial  representations,  in  colours  of 
the  most  l.nlllant  hues.  The  subjects  nie  either  scrip- 
tural or  alii'gorlcal,  and  are  full  of  figures,  whose  robes 
'"  bluBi  purple,  and  red,  shine  with  extraordinary  lustre. 
The  faces  are  the  best  part  of  the  execution,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  figures  being  painted  in  a  stiff  and  formal 
style,  though  nevertheless  Interesting  from  their  anti- 
quity. Besides  the  large  windows,  there  are  several  of 
a  sm.iller  size,  chiefly  blazoned  with  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  old  Netherlandish  nobility."  (Chambers's  Tour  in 
Holland,  p.  40, 41. )  These  paintings  were  mostly  executed 
In  the  15tli  and  16th  centuries  ;  and  amongst  others  are 
Introduced  portraits  of  I'hllip  II.  and  the  Uuke  of  Alva. 
Besides  St.  John's  (the  cathedral)  there  are  4  other 
churches  in  Gouda;  and  It  has,  also,  a  handsome 
town-hall,  an  hospital  for  old  men,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
a  foundling  hospital.  A  Latin  school,  and  a  library  con- 
taining several  curious  MSS.,belong  to  thctown.  There 
are  upwards  of  I'iO  tobacco-pipe  manufactories  In  Gouda, 
some  employing  .30  workmen  ;  and  numerous  brick  kilni 
in  its  neighbourhood.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  sailcloth,  cordage,  &c.,  and  large  markets  for 
cheese,  flax,  hemp,  corn,  tlmbjr,  and  other  produce. 

GOUR  (probably  the  Oanga  Hegia  of  Ptolemy),  a  ru- 
ined city  of  llindostan,  and  the  ancient  cap.  of  Bengal, 
dlstr.  Dlnageixior,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ganges,  about 
.Win.  N.  by  W.  Moorshedabad ;  lat.  24°  53'  N.,  long. 
88°  14'  E.    Its  ruins  extend  In  a  direction  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  coincident  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Ganges, 
the  main  stream  of  wliich  formerly  washed  Its  ramparts  ; 
at  present,  however,  from  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
river  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  no  part  of  the  ruinp  Is 
less  than  4  m.,  while  other  parts  are  as  much  as  12  m. 
from  the  Ganges.     The  city  appears,  from  the  extent  of 
till-  old  embankments,  which  enclosed  It  on  every  side, 
to  have  been  10 ra.  long,  and  from  I  to  14  m.  broad.    Be- 
yond those  boundarleK,  however,  a  smaller  embankment 
has  been  carried  forward  for  7  m.  further  S.,  In  which 
space  are  fimnd  mosques,  tanks,  and  the  remains  of  ha- 
bitations ;  and  the  same  indie.itions  arc  evident  for  2  m. 
to  the  N.    The  city  and  Its  suburbs  thus  extended  In 
length  about  19  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
U  m. ;  and,  according  to  the  estimates  of  both  Major 
ifennell  and  Mr.  Creighton,  would  apiH'ar  to  have  an- 
ciently occupied  an  area  of  30  sq.  m.  I     The  embank- 
ments surrounding  the   city,  some  of  r.hieh  arc  faced 
with    bricks,   were  sultieient  to    guard  It   from    floods 
during  the  Inundatimi,  and  a  good  defence  against  hostile 
attacks  ;    they  are  mounds  of  earth  from  30  to  40  ft.  high, 
and  KIO  to  '2iKl  ft.  in  breadth  at  their  base,  with  brood 
iliti'lies  (111  their  outside.     Aihlilional  embmikmeiits  were 
made  on  the  K.  side,  probably  fur  greater  security  against 
a  l.irae  lake  in  that  qn.irter,  which  in  stormy  weather 
ilaslu's   with  great   violence  against  them.      Two  high 
brick  gatewuvs,  in  an  liiiposlng  style  of  architecture,  at 
till-  N.  and  S.enils  of  the  city,  and  several  others,  uro 
still  slaiiilinir.  and  the  remains  of  some  that  have  been 
di'stroyeil  are  still  traceable.    Two  grand  roads,  raised 
with  earth,  and  paved  with  lirli  k,  led  through  the  city  in 
Its  whole  leniith,  crossing  In  their  course  varlimi  cnnall 
and  dr.iins,   by  means  of  tirldgei  of  brick,  the   mint 
of  several  of  which  remain  In  some  degree  of  perfection. 
Till'  whole  area  of  Ihe  citv  is  furnisheil  with  a  multitude 
of  tanks,  of  va-'ioiis  sizes,  ,ind  intorsect>Hl  with  drains  and 
ditches  In  every  direction.     On  the  earth  thrown  up  in 
funning    these,  which   raised  the  ground  considerably 
above  Its  prevhnis  level,   tin    lioii>es,  \c.,  weie  bulll 
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as  in  tho  cities  and  villaKes  of  Egypt ;  tlie  excavations 
supplying  good  water,  sulHcient  fur  every  purpose.  Unn 
of  tlieso  reservoirs  is  a  mile  in  Icngtli  by  liaif  A  mile 
broad,  and  tliere  are  several  utiicrs  uf  considerable  size. 
Ail  or  tliem  arc,  liowever,  overgrown  witli  reeds,  and 
swarm  with  alligators  and  other  reptiles.  Towards  the 
centre  of  tlic  city  is  tlie  fort,  an  inclosnre  ratlier  less  than 
a  mile  in  length  by  about  ^  m.  in  breadth,  surrounded  with 
an  earth  rampart,  40  ft.  high,  with  bastions,  and  a  deep 
ditch  encircling  it.  The  handsome  gate,  Ranked  by  two 
towers,  forming  its  N.  entrance,  is  still  standing.  Within 
this  euvlosuro  is  part  of  a  bricit  wall,  42  ft.  high,  which 
surrounded  a  space  700  yards  long  by  300  wide,  supposed 
to  liave  been  occupied  by  the  palace.  Few  other  remains 
of  that  editice  exist,  and  the  whole  site  is  so  covered  with 
trees  and  brambles,  as  to  render  it  not  only  dillieult  but 
dangerous  to  explore,  from  the  number  of  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts  that  infest  it. 

There  are  scarcely  any  antiquities  of  a  remote  date 
extant  at  Gour  ;  most  of  tlie  buildings  that  remain  are  of 
Mohammedan  origin,  erected,  indeed,  with  the  materials 
of  th(!  ancient  Hindoo  edilices.  "  Toiling  through  bush 
and  long  griiss,  now  crossing  a  field  that  some  not  h.is 
farmed,  now  wading  through  pools  of  water,  or  lerrying 
across  tliem,  you  make  your  way  from  point  to  point, 
and  find  only  the  ruins  of  7  or  fl  mosques,  the  lialf-broken 
down  walls  of  a  large  Moorish  fortress,  and  two  strikingly 
grand  and  lofty  gates  uf  a  citadel  evidently  built  by  Mo- 
hammedans." {Skelclii'SiiflnUin,  p.  14.5.)  l)f  tlie  reiVious 
edifices,  tlie  finest  and  largest  is  the  "  tireal;  Golden 
Mosque."  This  building,  situated  N.  of  tlie  Kort,  is 
I7U  ft.  long,  by  70  ft.  brood,  and  20  ft.  liiKh,  exclusive  of 
the  domes,  of  which  there  are  44,  rising  10  ft.  above 
the  roof.  {CreigMon,  PI.  v.)  Its  walls  are  Hit.  thick; 
it  is  built  uf  brick,  and  has  been  wholly  cased  with 
hornblende,  little  of  which  is  now  remaining.  Kleven 
painted  arches  open  into  an  arena  divided  by  anotlier 
similar  row  of  arches,  and  30  stone  pillars  arranged  in 
'i  rows,  into  4  aisles,  each  surmounted  by  1 1  domes. 
This  beautifiil  edifice  is  now  going  rapidly  to  decay,  not 
only  from  the  elTects  of  wanton  dilapidations,  but  also 
from  banian  and  other  trees  insinuating  their  roots  be- 
tween the  bricks  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  small 
"  Golden  Mosque"  is  built  and  cased  in  a  somewhat  si- 
milar style,  but  has  onlv  .^  arches  in  front,  and  3  aisles 
instead  of  4.  Many  of  the  inferior  mosques  .ire  in  higher 
preservation  than  the  first  mentioned  ;  their  domes  are 
still  iierfect,  and  lined  within  by  tiles  painted  of  the  most 
vivid  colours,  and  highly  glased;  and  one  of  the  smalli-st 
has  a  tesselated  pavement  of  great  beauty.  Tlie  iVw//i 
Munjvfil,  or  "  Painted  Mosque"  is  an  elegant  editleo, 
having  its  walls  cased  both  inside  and  out  with  glazetl 
bricks  aliout  3  or  4  in.  square,  of  ditforeMt  colours, 
wrought  in  dilferent  patterns.  Its  interior  is  a  hand- 
some apartment,  about  30  n.  square,  the  four  walls 
chising  above,  and  forming  a  iniuestic  dome  from  4(1  to 
■V)  ft.  above  tlic  ground,  and  unsupported  liy  pillar,  beam, 
or  raltcr.  Within  the  fort  is  the  t<imb  of  llussain  Shah, 
one  of  the  kings  of  (iour  in  the  Kith  century,  a  line  maii- 
■olciiin,  now  much  dilapidated ;  and  at  a  short  distance 
witlumt  the  citadel  is  the  olx'iisk  or  tower  erected  liy 
I'iroie  Shah  at  the  latter  end  of  the  i.'ith  c(Mitury. 
This  structure  is  21  ft.  in  diam'ter  nt  its  base,  and  as 
much  as  17  ft.  at  the  floor  of  Us.  fourth  story,  71  ft.  liigh. 
Its  entire  origin.ii  lieight  was.prcdiahly  alMnit  10  ift.;  it 
was  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  of  which  Mr.  Crelghton 
).'lves  a  represcniatlon,  but  since  Ids  time  the  dome  has 
comiili'tely  disappeared . 

I'liis  city,  called  I.iikiliinamtPali  (by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, l.ucinofili)).  from  Us  last  llliidoo' sovereign  l.aksh- 
iii.'ui,  was  first  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  In  1204.  In 
|.')7H  it  was  repaired  anil  biMiililii-d  by  the  empiTor  Arliiir, 
by  whom  it  was  calle>:  Jeiiniitabad  (tlii'  aboile  of  para- 
dise) ,  but  in  I.Wt,  the  seat  of  goverumeiit  of  iteiigal  was 
removed  :<>  Taiida,  a  Utile  liiulicr  up  the  river,  oniiig  to 
Mhicli  event,  anil  the  cleserllnn  of  it  liy  the  (iaiiges,  Cour 
tlHMMlily  derlliieil.  It,  howeier,  appears  to  have  suU'ereil 
less  I'rnin  thi!  hand  of  time  than  from  active  deiiioli- 
tion.  J'or  centurii's  llii"  materials  of  ils  strurtiires  were 
rxiensi.elv  removed  to  coiistinil  other  towns;  Moorshe- 
daliad,  .Maldali.  Ilajainiiial,  Dacca,  .tc,  are  in  a  great 
part  built  oftliem  ;  and  in.iiiv  |Mirlloiisof  its  line  liuililiiigs 
have  been  takr'U  away  to  erect  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta, 
anil  to  supply  tomlistnties  and  irioniiineiits  liir  the  eeme- 
tiTlesof  that  city.  A  lew  str^igiiliiig  villaj-i's  are  scaltiTcd 
here  and  tin're  over  the  site  ol  (Jour  ;  liiil  it  Is  now  lor 
the  most  part  only  an  uninhaliiled  waste,  whirli  sirotijjiy 
reminds  the  sprrt.itor  of  the  ilesiilatioii  of  Kabyloii.  (  See 
I'mnhtim' s  Kuins  uf  Ouur ;  Hininll'$  Mnmiir,  ^r.; 
Moil.  Trnr.  ix  ) 

(*<)ZZ(),  a  small  island  of  the  Mi'dilerr.inean,  con- 
tlgumis  to  and  di-pendanl  on  Malta,  (ivhirh  see.) 

tiltAMMONI"  (Kleiiiisli  (;I•rl(lr<^^^.•lx.■H),  a  town  of 
Relgiiiin.  prov.  K.  riainlirs,  arroml.  .\ii(leiiaerile.  r.ip. 
rant.,  on  the  DendiT.  wliiili  ill  tides  it  into  the  upper  and 
lnin>r  town,  211  in.  S.S.I',,  (ihent.  Pop  ,  with  conimiiiic 
(lUI),  7|3KU.    It  w  walled,  and  i\.a  two  churches,  tcvci  al 
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chapels,  a  town-hall,  convent,  prison,  hospital   nni, 
asylum,  college,  several  schoolS,  and  manSurp^'''", 
coUon  yarn,  lace,  linen  and  woollen  fabrics    i>an»,  ." 
bacco,  some  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  tanninlr  Ps/rh!.  ?' 
ments.  with  distilleries.  brewe?io»    »„j  ™  M5,''"*''llsh. 


nents,  wun  uistilleries,  Ureweries,  and  mills  for  vTJi 
iiirposes.  It  was  founded  and  fortified  by  Count  B»M.' 
,0  Mons  in  1008.    (  Vaiutvrmaelen,  Gow/fer  *r\      ''*'« 
GKAMPIANS  (THE),  a  celebrated  and  wi  I  In^. 


ments,  with  distilleries,  breweries 

GitAniriAKis  ^  1  riB.),  a  celebrated  and  well  ln« 
mountain  chain  forming  the  Une  of  demarcation  hA,.?" 
the  Lowlimds  and  Highlands  of  Scotland     It?  hmi.r"" 
not  very  well  defined  ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  Ts.  "* 
mencing  on  the  E.  side  of  Loch  Etive  in  ArKvipS" 
and  as  stretching  across  the  Island,  till  it  tcri«im..  ' 
between  Stonehaven  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  Dee  nn  .if' 
E.  coast.    It  forms,  ns  it  were,  a  natural  rampart.  lioimH 
ing  the  entire  frontier  of  the  Highlands.    Its  S.  a«?i ivi?" 
rises  from  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore.    Tho  su3 
of  the  ridge  marks  the  line  that  separates  the  waters  ii. 
flow  into  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and  its  numerous  trih,,i? 
ries,  and  tlie  South  Esk,  from  those  that  flow  intn,  .iT 
Spean,  tlie  Spey,  and  the  Dee.    With  the  excentinn  „f 
Men  Nevis,  the  highest  mountains  of  Scotland  are  rnm 
prised  in  the  Grampian  range.    The  principal  sunimirr 
beginning  at  the  W.  and  proceeding  E.,  are  rm,,'     ' 
Hen,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  3,390  ft.  above  thp  l„J  I 
of  the  sea;  Hen  Lomond,  on  tho  E.  side  of  Loch  I 
mond,  'A,\\»f)  ditto ;    Ben   More,  at  the  head  nr  n 
LiHihart,  3,870  (B)  ditto  ;  Ben  Lawers,  on  the  N  .i,rp?f 
Loch  T.iy,3,94.5ditto ;  Schiehallion,  at  the  E.  cndof  Lf 
Kannoch,  3..')50  ditto.     But  the  most  elevated  part  nfa 
Grampian  chain  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Dee,  between  R 
Gloc,  in  Perthshire,  and  Cairngorm,  on  the  conlin™„f 
Alierdecnshire  and  Inverness-shire.    Ben  Macdhu  tli 
most  elevated  of  the  mountains  in  this  vicinitv  is  4  to  » 
high,  being  only  43  ft.  lower  than  Ben  Nevis':  and  ,h» 
adjoining  mountains  of  Cairngorm,  Cairntoul  and  n™ 
Avon,  are  respectively  4,0U,i,  4,245,  and  3,<jfi7  ft   i,  „■," 
From  this  central  point,  the  principal  branch  "of  tli« 
Grampians  runs  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Dee  irra.liiaii 
declining  In  height  till  It  reaches  liaerloch  'lIlM  S 
Stonehaven  ;  1  ,sy0  ft.  high.     The  co.-ist  from  Stoni'liav„„ 
to  the  Dee  is  high  and  precipitous,  and  m.iy  be  cun 
siilered  as  the  itxtreme  limit  of  the  Grampians  on  tlie  K 
The  br.inch  of  the  Grampians  to  the  N.  of  the  Dee  |«  nf 
comparatively  small   extent,  termin.-iting  at  the  Burk 
above  Gicubucket,  on  the  N.,  and  near  Tarland  nri 
the  S.  '    " 

The  Grampians  are.  In  general,  remarkable  for  their 
sterility,  and  the  desolate  aspect  which  they  present 
Their  sides  are  in  some  places  extremely  prcdnitoiil 
exhibiting  vast  perpendicular  ledges  of  rock.  Their 
summits  are  frequently  rounded,  sometimes  nearly  fci 
entirely  covered  by  disintegrating  blocks  ami  stoiie  tii' 
getlier  with  grit  and  sand,  except  where  the  Branii.' 
riKks  present  the  singular  appearance  of  large  taliular 
protruding  pinnacles,  having  their  blocks  secraiiiRlv  ir 
ranged  in  regular  strata.  ' 

Of  the  (iramplan  passes,  tho  principal  are  thoie  of 
Aberfoyle,  Lent,  Glenshie,  and  Killlecraiikic.  The 
latter,  whicli  Is  the  most  celebrated,  is  about  l.i  m.  fr,m 
Diinl-.eld.  It  is  about  half  a  m.  in  length.  Thcriiadiscnt 
out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the  contiguous  mountains;  ami 
Itelow  it.  at  tlie  foot  of  a  high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  ihe 
ravine,  the  river  Garry  dashes  along  over  rugged  rwk' 
but  BO  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  be  seen.  At  llic 
N.  extremity  of  this  pass,  the  revolutionary  anny,  uinltr 
Maikay.  was  defeated  in  KiH!),  by  the  troops  of  Juraei  II 
under  the  famous  Graham  of  Claverliouse,  Viiramt 
Diinilee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

tiUAMPOrNl),  a  bor  and  market  town  of  Knglaml 
CO.  Cornwall,  W.  div.  hiiiiil.  of  Powder,  par.  of  l'ri'i',l.i,ii 
the  Fal,  12  in.  N.  E.  Falmouth.  Pop.,  in  IMI,  jij 
I'his  inconsiderable  place  sent  2  meins.  to  the  ll.'ofc 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  IHil,  wheuji 
was  ilisfranclii-ed  for  gross  bribery  and  ciirru|itioii. 

(iltA.V,  (Miiiigar.  KiXtcr^om,  anc.  Siripinim),  a 
city  of  lliingar),  cap.  co.  same  name,  on  the  Danube 
nearly'  oiiposite  ti:e  month  of  Ihe  river  (!r.in,  Ml  m 
E.S.f'..  I'resburg,  aiid  2t!  m.  N.E.  by  N.  I'esih.  Vm 
I2,HH.S.  It  cdiislsts  ol  the  royal  free  town,  the  .irrti. 
episcopal  town  oeciipyiiii,-  the  site  uf  the  fciriner (H*|fl, 
the  ailjaceiil  niarkel-towns.if  SI,  George  ami  St,  Thnnas' 
and  sevi'ral  hulmrhs.  (iriui  was  once  llic  liiiest  oily  in 
Hungary,  and  the  residence  oi'  ils  kings,  soiiieof  nhiw 
toiiili;.  are  still  to  Ik'  seen.  It  is  now  the  seat  hIIn,, 
Prince-primate  of  Hungary,  w  ho  r.uiks  next  to  the  paU 
tine,  and  hiul  formerly  the  privilege  of  cruuning  ike 
king  and  of  granting  letters  of  nolilllty.  The  iii|irrb 
newcatlirdral.the  palace  of  the  arclil>lslii>|i,  and  the  lioiiifi 
of  tlierh.i|>ter,  iMTUpy  a  commaii.ling  position,  overlocit. 
ing  the  town  and  river,  on  Ihe  siiuiniit  of  a  hiKh.inil|irr. 
cipitniis  rock,  on  which  an  old  fortress  iini'c  stuiiil.  The 
c.ithedral,  till'  mii»t  siileiidid  modern  luiililiiiK  in  lliiii. 
gary.  was  cotniiiciiceil.  In  IS'.'l.hy  the  lute  ardiliidwn 
liiiilnav  ut  bis  own  ex|>cilse;  iMit,  by  his  death,  «u  leli 
iinfinishcd.  and  It  Is  lo  be  feared  will  rcm,ain  in.  Iiii 
in  the   Italian  style,  surmounted  by  a  duiiic,  auilliaiin; 
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hgndaome  portico  of  38  pillars.  The  interior  is  lined 
with  polished  red  marble,  and  supported  by  54  columns. 
The  dome  is  82  ft.  In  diameter.  1  lie  altar-piece,  by  Hess, 
Hungarian  artist,  represents  the  baptism  of  8t.  Ste- 
rhen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary,  a  native  of  Gran, 
!ll,o  founded  the  archbishopric  in  1001.  Under  the 
church  is  the  primate's  burial  vault  The  see  of  Gran  is 
rerhaps  the  richest  in  Europe ;  "common  rumour  gene. 
Lllv  estimates  its  revenues  at  100,000/.  per  annum  ; 
though  some  reduce  them  to  80,000,  or  even  60,000/.'' 
( Paget,  i.  I'Jl.)  The  Danube  is  here  of  great  breadth, 
but  Is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge,  which  communicates 
with  the  opposite  market-town  of  Parkany.  Besides 
the  cathetlral  it  has  2  Kom.  Cath.  churches,  a  Greek 
diurcli,  and  4  chapels,  town-hall,  house  of  assembly, 
hosiiital  for  poor  citizens,  a  Rom.  Catliolic  gymnasium, 
fValc  school,  and  a  good  printing  establishment.  It 
I  the  seat  of  the  assembly  and  judicial  courts  of  the 
rouiity.  '"  inhab.  are  partly  Magyars  and  partly  of 
Herman  descent.  Their  chief  resources  are  derived 
from  trading  in  wine ;  but  they  also  manufacture  and 
Ive  woollen-stuflTs.  At  the  liottom  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  cathedral   stands  are  some  warm  mineral 

Gran  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
destroyed  most  of  its  ancient  edilices.  It  was  for  a 
I  ,,„  period  the  advanced  post  of  their  armies  in  Europe ; 
hit  was  tlnally  taken  from  them,  in  1683,  by  Sobieski 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Upwards  of  200  houses, 
innether  with  the  military  hospital,  chapel,  and  other 
miblic  buildings,  were  destroyed  by  lire  in  1818.  (Oesterr. 
Hat.  Encycl.i  £Uioltj  Paget  j  Cannabichi  Steins  Diet 

GKANADA.aproT.  and  part  of  an  ancient  mar.  king- 
jnni  of  Spain,  consisting  oftheS.E.  part  of  Andalusia,  be- 
twecn  lat. 36°  17'  and 38° 22'  N.,  and  between  long.  1°  51' 
and  3" S3' W. ;  and  bounded  E. by  Murcia;  N.  and  W.  by 
Seville,  Cordova, and  Jacn  ;and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  eeiieral  shape  is  that  jf  an  acute.angled  triangle, 
whose  base  faces  the  E.  Its  length  la  about  240  m.,  and 
Us  breadth  varying  from  i!>  to  80  m.  Area,  0.600  sq.  m. 
Pod  (IS27)  l.W7,IOO.  (MiKanp.)  The  prov.  consists 
chieiiy  of  high  land ;  but  three  cliains  may  be  dis- 
tinguished,  —  one  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  prov., 
and  connecting  itself  eastward  with  the  Sierra  Morena  ; 
a  second  and  principal  one,  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
nrov  (railed  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  highest  part,  and 
he  Sierras  de  Loxa,  de  Anteguera,  and  de  Cazoria,  E. 
and  W.  of  the  culminating  point) ;  and  athird,  nearer  the 
,hore  called  the  Alpiijarras.  The  lin»!  of  perpetual 
snow  here  is  at  9,915  It.,  and  in  the  principal  chain  arc 
several  summits  rising  above  It,  the  highest  of  which  are 
the  Cerro  de  Mulaha^en,  11,660  ft.,  and  the  Pirardo  do 
Vcleta,  11,397  ft. ;  from  the  lust  the  Sierra  Morena,  dis- 
tant 57  m.,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  distant  112  m.,  may 
lie  discerned  in  clear  weather.    The  slope  in  the  princl- 
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Ml  chain  is  more  gradual  northwards,  while  on  the  Alpu- 
towards  the  sea. 


larras  the  N.  side  is  scarped  and  the  gentle  descent  Is 
towards  the  sea.     'I'he  Sierra  de  Gador,  in  the  latter 
chain,  is  6,.')70  ft.  high.   From  the  N.  side  of  the  principal 
chain  flows  the  Xenil,  measuring  120  m.  to  Its  juncture 
with  the  Guadalquivir ;  and  farther  E.  arc  the  smaller 
streams,  the  (iuadix  and  the  Barbata,  —  both  allluents  of 
the  same  river.   The  rivers  on  the  S.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ciiadaljore  and  Almcria,  are  little  better  than  tor- 
rents.   In  this  mountainous  district  are  several  vallics  of 
considerable  extent,  the  largest  of  w  hich  is  the  Vega  of 
Granada,  a  jilaln  30  m.  long,  and  10  m.  broad,  elevated 
about  2,IKXI  ft.  above  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
,ind  watered  by  numerous  allluents  of  the  Xenil,  which 
traverses  it  in  Its  whole  length,  and  essentially  contributes 
to  its  extraordinary  fertility.     In  the  li  of  the  prov.  is 
aniither  valley  — the   Hoya  de   Baza,  — which,  though 
smaller,  is  extensive,  well  watered,  and  fertile.    There 
are  others  of  more  confined  extent.    The  temperature,  on 
jrcoiint  of  the  varying  altitude  of  the  country,  is  much 
diversilied,  but  tlii'  climate  Is  geiierally  healthy,  except 
occasionally  on  the  coast,  where  the  simoom  produces 
fever  among  the  inhabitants.     The  geology  of  the  Grniia- 
dian  mountains  is  imperfectly  known  :  the  Sierra  Nevada 
isof  mha  slate,  gneiss,  and  clay  slate,  the  whole  overlaid 
on  the  S.  side  by  black  transition  liinestono  containing 
suliihuret  iif  lead,  which  here,  as  well  ns  elsewhere  in  the 
prov.,  is  worki'd  to  advantage.     The  iiKiiiiitains  generally 
are  rich  in  jasper  and  marbles,  espeiially  about  the  city 
of  Griinada,  where  they  eclipse  most  countries  in  the 
tieauly,  transparency,  and  iioflsh  of  the  slabs.     I'rechms 
itonei  are  often  found  in  the  oiiarrles.  The  cliii  f  mineral 
springs  of  the  prov.  are  at  Alliania  and  Almerla.    The 
soil  on  tho  hills  is  calcareous,  that  on  the  plains  light  and 
easily  tilled,  while  that  on  the  coast  is  sandy.    The  fo- 
rests priKliuc  oaks,  fork-trees,  chestnuts,  tlrs,  &c.  ;  and 
the  plains  hear  the  vine,  the  Hg-tree,  the  strawberry- 
tree,  the  fliivo  and  mullierry  frees,  and  others.     Tillage, 
•here  possible,  is  pursued   acenrdlng  to  the   Moorish 
plan  of  irrigiilion,  and  occupies  great  attention.      The 
liuitiuf  the  S.  of  Euro|ie,  — oranges,  citrons,  pomogra. 


nates,  melons,  — grow  here  in  great  abundance,  mingled 
with  the  productions  of  the  N.    Wheat,  birley,  maize, 
rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  sweet  potato,  are  raised  In 
arge  crops;   and  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneau 
Indigo,  cotton,  cofl'ee,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated. 
Mr.  Ing  is,  on  the  authority  of  General  O'LowIer  (mana- 
ger ot  a  large  estate  in  the  Vega  of  Granada  called  Soto  de 
Roma,  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  Cortes  In 
1813)  speaks  as  follows  of  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in 
the  Vega  (li.  p.  183.)—"  After  the  land  has  been  ftilly 
n.anured,  hemp  is  put  In :  and  two,  or  sometimes  three, 
crops  of  wheat,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  are 
taken  in  the  same  year ;  a  crop  of  flax,  and  a  crop  of 
Indian  corn,  follow  the  next  year,  and  beans  and  Indian 
corn  are  taken  the  third  year.  For  this  last  crop  the  land 
is  half  manured,  and  then  it  is  fulW  manured  for  the 
hemp,  to  begin  the  next  rotation.    The  hemp  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  which 
otherwise  would  come  up  too  strong  after  the  manure. 
1  his  is  the  rotation  on  land  subjected  to  the  process  of 
irrigation.      As  to  the  value  of  land,  he  says :  —  "  Ten 
K"/'  .^v"',  ',1"** '"  "'*  ^"8*  "f  Granada  was  worth  from 
60  to  100  dollars  per  acre  :  at  present,  it  does  not  average 
above  16.   Wheat  sold,  ten  years  ago,  at  three  dollars  the 
Innega;  now  it  does  not  average,  year  by  year,  more  than 
one  dollar  and  a  half.  Rents  are,  of  course,  fallen  in  pro- 
portion ;  and,  low  as  rents  arc,  they  arc  difficult  to  be  re- 
covered.   Upon  the  lands  not  capable  of  being  irrigated, 
tlie  crops  are  extremely  precarious  ;  and  where  a  money 
rent  is  required,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  cultiva- 
tor for  the  land.    As  a  remedy  for  this,  nroprietors  of 
high  lands  are  contented  to  receive  a  ccrta'in  proportion 
of  the  crop,  generally  a  fifth  ;  and  upon  land  subject  to 
Irrigation,  a  tenant  is  willing  to  pay  one  fourth  of  the 
produce.    Land  generally,  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  re- 
turns 4  per  cent.,  taxes  paid ;  but  a  considerable  quantity 
returns  as  much  as  6  per  cent.    The  return  from  land 
under  tillage  is  greater  than  from  meadow  land.   The  es- 
tales  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lie  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Vega,  about  2  leagues  from  Granada,  and  all 
the  land  is  capable  of  irrigation.    His  Grace's  estates 
return  about  15,000  dollars  a  year ;  his  rents  are  paid  in 
grain  ;  a  fixed  quantity,  not  a  proportion  of  the  crop,  a 
plan  beginning  to  be  universally  lollowed  by  other  land- 
holders.   The  duke  has  300  tenants ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  very  small  farms  are  held  In  the  Vega ;  for  If 
the  whole  rental  be  divided  by  300,  the  average  rent  of  the 
possessions  will  be  but  .^dollars  each.  The  tenants  upon 
the  duke's  estate  are  thriving ;  they  pay  no  taxes ;  and 
these  estates  are  exempt  from  many  of  the  heavy  burdens 
thrown  upon  land.    A  composition  of  6  per  cent.  Is  ac- 
cepted from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  lieu  of  all  da- 
mands."    The  mountain  regions  afford  good  pasture ; 
but  grazing  is  leas  understood  here  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Spain.    The  horses  of  Granada  are  infeiior  to 
those  of  Cordova ;  and  sheep,  though  plentiful,  h.ive  very 
coarse  wool.   The  asses  are  superior  to  most  others,  both 
hi  height  and  strength.    Goats  are  very  numerous,  and 
thrive  \»'ell.     Pigs  of  a  black  breed  are  reared  In  vast 
numbers  in  the  woods  near  Alhnma.  (Jacob,  p.  250.)  The 
anchovy  and  the  tunny  fisheries  give  full  employment  to 
the  Inhabs.  of  the  sea-shore. 

Except  in  the  articles  of  wine  and  oil,  the  produce 
of  this  once  fertile  prov.  does  not  equal  the  local  con. 
sumption.  Coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  pa. 
Iier,  leather,  and  gunpowder,  are  made  In  small  quan- 
tities ;  but  no  branch  of  industry  is  thriving.  Its  exports, 
through  Malaga  and  Alineria,  chiefly  consist  of  wines, 
oil,  dried  fruits,  wax,  anchovies,  and  lead ;  Its  Imports, 
of  hardware  and  cutlery  from  I'.ngland,  lace  from  France, 
cloths  iVoiii  England  and  Holland,  spices  from  Italy,  and 
even  corn  from  the  coast  of  Africa  I 


Granada  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Boetica;  and  on 
the  destruction  of  tlie  llicro- African  empire.  It  became  a 
new  state,  founded  by  Klohammed  Alliamar,  in  Ii38,  It 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors  for  250  yean, 
which  comprise  tlie  season  of  its  prosperity.  In  1492,  It 
surrendered  to  Ferdhiaiid  the  Catholic,  tieing  the  last 
province  that  opposod  bis  arms.  The  Moors  were,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religions  wor- 
ship ;  but  this  condition  was  soon  broken,  and  ultimately 
they  were  expelled  the  prov. 

(•HANAii.t   (an.  lltibcris),   a   famous    city   of    Spain, 
rap.   of   the    above    prov.    and    kingdom,    on    the    N. 
siiie  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  at  the  juncture  of  the 
rivers    Darro   and    Xenil,   in   a   mountainous   region, 
not    less    tlian    2,240  ft.    above    the    sea,    116  ni.    B. 
by  S.    Seville,   and   217  m.    S.    by  'V.   Madrid;   lat. 
37^   16'   N.,  long.  8"  4.V  43"  W.     According  to  Mr. 
Townsend,  the  jiop.  lu  17K6  amounted,  by  the  govrrn- 
nient  returns,  to  52,325  ;  hut  he  says  that  It  might  IM 
safely  estimated  at  KO.IHiO.     Mlflano,  in   1826,  gives  tlis 
pop.  at  80,010 ;  but,  according  to  ('aptain  Scott,  by  « horn 
It  was  visited  in  183ti,  the  nop.  does  not  exceed  60,000. 
( ScnII.  i.  •Ml.)  We  incline  to  lliiiik  that  this  last  estimate 
conus  nraiest  the  mark ;  tliouiih  we  sus)>rct  that  even  II 
is  too  high.    The  clly  stniuU  en  tliu  edge  of  a  fertile  and 
3  N   4 
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exteniive  vcga  or  plain,  which  theae  riven  traverie,  on 
two  hills,  one  of  wiiich,  iKtwcen  the  rivers,  is  crowned 
by  the  palace  or  the  Alhainbra  and  the  Torres  Bermejas ; 
the  other,  N.  of  the  Darro,  by  the  Albaycin  and  the  Ai- 
caxaba.  "  From  whatever  point  it  may  be  contemplated, 
it  is  a  sumptuous  city,  whether  viewed  from  the  plain,  or 
from  any  of  tlie  neighbouring  heights  ;  and  even  in  wallt- 
ing  the  streets,  vistas  of  astonishing  beauty  are  occasion- 
ally discovered."  (Inglis,  ii.  169.)  It  still  covers  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground,  though  certainly  far  less  than 
it  must  have  occupied  when  swarming  witli  half  a  million 
Mohammedans.  The  approach  to  it  on  the  Malaga  side 
is  particularly  fine  ;  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  built  by 
the  French  during  the  war  of  independence,  spans  tlie 
Xenil,  and  immediately  beyond  rise  crenated  walls,  and 
terraced  gardens,  domes,  minarets,  and  shining  steeples, 
reacliing  to  tlie  base  of  the  ruck  whicli  bears  the  Alnam- 
bra.  Every  thing  witliin  the  precincts  of  the  city  bears 
the  niarl(s  of  Moslem  hands:  the  narrow,  crooked,  and 
badly  paved  streets,  and  gushing  f(mntains,  the  lofty 
flat -roofed  houses  and  heavy  projecting  balconies,  are 
all  (|Uitc  Oriental ;  widlst  here  and  there  the  entrance 
of  some  old  mosque  or  ruined  bath  (lears  in  its  horse- 
sluie  arch  the  peculiar  stamp  of  the  morisco.  (ScoU't 
(Iranaria,  i.  p.  ZW.)  The  city  contains  a  cathedral,  a 
eliapel  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  23  parish  churclies,  of 
wliich  tliose  of  San  Geronnnoand  San  Juan  de  Dios  are 
best  worth  seeing.  In  all  of  them  are  to  be  seen  speci- 
mens of  variegated  marble,  not  equalled  elsewhere,  per- 
ha|is,  except  in  Italy.  The  cathedral  is  a  clumsy-looking 
building, 42.^  ft.  long,  and  '.^.'K)  ft.  broad;  the  interior  is 
heavy,  excessively  gaudy,  and  fitted  up  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste.  The  liigh  altar,  flanked  by  its  gilded  pillars, 
is  insulated  after  the  Human  fashion,  imder  a  dome  170 
it.  Iiigli,  and  the  area  round  its  base  is  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  light  iron  railing,  and  m<irble  pavement. 
In  tliis  church  is  an  exquisite  Holy  Family  by  Murillo. 
The  ciiapel  of  the  kings,  wliich  adjoins  tlie  cathedral,  is 
of  (lothic  iircliitecture,  is  noted  for  a  flat  arch  of  remark- 
aide  l)oldncss,  whicli  supports  its  roof.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  their  successors  IMiilip  and  Joanna,  are 
burled  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  their  tombs  are  su- 
perlily  scuiptiirod.  ifiwinhimte's  Spain,  i.  301.;  Scott, 
1.  Ml.)  Tlie  Carthusian  convent,  about  a  mile  from 
town,  whicli  had  till  lately  great  wealth  and  im- 
inenso  revenues,  has  a  fine  marble  altar,  and  some  ex- 
cellent paintings  by  Murillo  and  Cano.  The  palace  of 
tlie  Alhainbra  (at-hamara,  the  red)  is,  however,  the 
building  bv  which  the  travellers'  attenHon  is  chiefly 
arrested.  Tliis  irregular  mass  of  houses  and  towers, 
peiclieii  on  a  very  high  hill,  which  projects  into  the 
plain,  and  overlooks  the  city,  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
about  1224.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  follow  the  various 
siniio.Mties  of  the  dill's,  wliich  bound  the  plateau  on 
which  it  stands.  The  chief  entrance,  which  is  ap- 
proaclied  through  a  long  avenue  of  elms  and  myrtles,  in 
one  of  the  towers  on  the  .S.  front,  is  called  the  Gate  of 
Judgment ;  and  over  it  is  embossed  a  key,  the  armorial 
ensign  of  the  Andalusian  Moors.  The  first  object  seen 
on  entering,  in  the  centre  of  the  ||].>teau,  is  the  palace  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  built  Ijy  Verreguete.  It  is  a 
comiilete  square  of  IH.'i  l^t ,  having  two  orders  of  pilas- 
ters, Doric  and  Ionic,  uium  a  rustic  base,  the  whole 
measuring  i><  ft.  from  the  higher  entalilature  to  the  base. 
An  olilong  vestilnile  leads  into  the  circular  court,  form- 
ing the  centre  of  the  palace :  a  coioanade  of  two  stories, 
each  supported  by  32  columns,  runs  round  its  circum- 
ference. Tliis  biiililing.  so  remarkalilefor  "  magniUrence, 
elegance, and  unity  oi  design"  (Sii'inbvrni\\.  27">.),  was 
never  completed;  tlie  pillars  are  much  damaged,  and  the 
whole  Hill  soon  fall  to  the  ground.  N.  of  this  building, 
and  strongly  contrasted  in  api>earanc<>,  stands  the  p.ilace 
of  the  .Moorish  kings,  exleriially  "a  huge  lie.ip  of  as  ugly 
buildings  ns  can  well  be  seen.  A  plain  iinornainented 
door  adiniti  to  the  interior.  The  first  place  entered  is 
an  olibing  square,  having  a  ileep  reservoir  for  water  In 
the  inid>rie,  and  baths  at  tiie  sides  also,  with  parterres 
and  rows  ot  orange-trees  ranged  arcmnd  ;  the  ceilings 
and  walls  lieing  ornaniented  with  intricate  stucco  and 
fretwork  painted,  gilt,  and  lettered,  as  in  otiier  parts 
of  the  building,  in  the  most  delicate  inauiier.  lievond 
this  is  the  Court  of  I. ions,  an  oblong  eiiilosure,  liKMt. 
by  N)  ft.,  once  paved  with  white  m.irlile,  but  now 
convertwl  inti>  a  garden,  and  surrounded  hy  a  cidcm- 
n.ule  of  about  l.'IO*  slender  white  marble  pillars,  Irregu- 
larly ipl.iceil,  and  supporting  iior^e-Rlioe  arches  that  run 
round  the  place.  In  tlie  eeiilre  is  a  fountain,  supported 
by  13  lions,  or  riither  panthers,  who  disgiirge  watir  into 
a  basin  of  black  inarhle.  I'lie  arabesque  work  here  is 
must  elalKirate,  as  may  be  seen  in  .Murphy's  and  l.a- 
borde's  Illustrations.  N.  cif  the  iast-nieiilioni'ii  court  Is 
the  tower  of  the  two  slMers,  a  range  of  apartments  having 
a  iH-aiitirul  celling  slue<'i>e,i  in  stalactites,  anil  beaiitHiilly 
giliied,  and  a  large  wiodinv  iipening  to  tlie  i oiintry  ;  and 
on  the  opposite  slile  Is  tile  Hall  of  the  Allelleerrage^, 
where  the  chiefs  of  that  noble  race  are  said  to  have  been 
*  Murphj  gnu  I.W,  'l'«i»  fill,  Ii>Kll<  1 10. 


massacred.  The  Hall  of  AmbaiMdori,  however  nmo »,. 
truly  called  the  pride  of  the  Alhambra:  it  is  a  square/f  ib 
ft.,  and  is  60  ft.  high  to  the  top  of  the  cupola  Zvinlf 

f  .]'"*.I'u""®^  '."  '»/'n«"L"'''y«'»'^«''"'  manner,  and  in 
laid  with  mosaic  of  mother  of  pearl;  its  walls  al 
being  adorned  with  groups  of  flowers,  and  fishes  Intw' 
mingled  with  arabesques  of  curious  workmanshin  WmI 
finished  inside.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  exten.?,^'^ 
views  over  the  city,  the  dark  valley  of  the  Darrn  »„® 
some  other  parts  of  the  palace.  Swinburne  Jaonh  »n ! 
Murphy  give  full  descriptions  of  this  gorge™,  Vi^.'' 
1  he  gardens,  which  abound  with  orange  and  Iprnm," 
trees,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  &c.,  lead  by  a  low  Z. 
tern  gate  to  the  summer  palace  of  the  generalife  sitii«S 
on  tlie  steep  declivity  of  the  oppoiite  hill  „  I?* 
building  itself  "there  is  nothing  particularly  wortlivnf 
observation  ;  but  the  myrtle  groves  and  terraces  ar„ 
agreeable,  and  from  the  latter  there  is  a  charming  view 
oyer  the  Alhambra  and  its  garilens."    (Inglis,  iiTno^ 


The  pomegranates  and  muscatel  grapes  of'lhis  Earilp'n 
ar„  .insrribed  by  Captain  Scott  as  supremely  delicioi 
iie  palace,  near  the  summit  of  the  rock   ii 
seat  cut  in  the  rock,  which  the  Moorish  kings  are  said  to 


the  palace,  near  the  summit  of  the  rock  is  » 
in  the  rock,  which  the  Moorish  kings  are  said  in 
have  used  as  a  point  of  observation  during  the  siecenf 
Granada.  In  tlie  city  are  several  hospitals,  the  lars^t 
being  that  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  The  univiS 
founded  in  1531,  had  812  students  in  1827.  There  aw 
also  6  colleges  and  2  academies ;  one  for  matlicmatio? 
the  other  for  design.  The  walks  about  the  city  are  niosi 
beautiful ;  especially  two  alamedas,  one  on  the  Xenil 
above  which  rise  orange  groves,  cypress  alleys,  and  clus 
ters  of  houses  grouped  together ;  tlie  other  on  the  Darrn" 
flowing  through  a  deep  romantic  ravine,  whose  scenerv 
equals  that  of  Switzerland,     (/ncto,  ii.  18G.) 

Granada,  many  years  ago,  had  extensive  factories  for 
velvets,  silks,  and  ribands,  employing  2,000  hands  and 
working  up  the  produce  of  tlie  neighbourhood '  (mit 
less  than  2,600,000  lbs.  of  silk),  with  large  paper-mills 
and  a  flourishing  oil  trade.  But  at  present  its  industry 
is  in  a  very  low  state,  and  poverty,  with  its  attendant 
crime,  has  In  consequence  become  prcvilent.  ' 

This  decline  in  the  manufactures  and  irade  of  firanada 
has  been  ascribed  to  tht  emancipation  of  S,  America' 
and  this,  probably,  may  have  had  some  efl'ect.  llut  thev 
had  long  previously  been  in  a  state  of  paralysis  and  dcoav 
occasioned  by  the  vicious  regulations  and  the  oppressive 
and  injurious  imposts  to  which  they  were  subject 
(Towmcnd,  ill.  70.,  &c.)  The  principal  existing  I'usil 
ness  is  carried  on  in  the  market-place,  surrounded  with 
despicable  houses  inhabited  by  the  poorer  orders,  and  in 
a  narrow  crixAed  street  called  hi  Tacatin,  the  little 
market,  which  in  better  times  was  the  great  silk-uiart 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  bazaar  in  the  Kasterii 
fashion,  each  stall  being  boarded  off  from  the  rest ;  but  in 
none  of  these  is  there  much  apparent  activity. 

The  Granadians  (cal)ed  the  Gascons  of  .Spain)  are 
proud  of  their  city,  and  Imast  not  a  little  of  its  anti. 
quitios  and  failed  grandeur,  reckoning  themselves  at 
the  same  time  most  constitutional  citizi^ns.  The  women 
are  handsome  and  elegant,  like  the  rest  of  the  Aiulilu. 
sians,  but  are  spoiled  by  adopting  French  costumes. 
Like  the  rest  of  their  countrywomen,  they  are  fond  o( 
theatres,  masked  bails,  and  the  indispensable  trrtulia. 
Granada  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  formerly  pogi 
sessed  a  revenue  of  above  2^1,000/.  a  year,  of  which  he 
used  to  expend  a  large  portion  in  the  mainten.incc  of 
beggars  and  other  idlers ;  and  was,  till  lately,  the  seal 
of  one  of  the  high  courts  of  chancery  of  Spain.  It  is  ,it 
present  the  residence  of  a  captain-general,  and  the  seat 
of  the  audience  of  the  province ;  and  is  governed  by  a  rcir- 
regidor  and  2  alcaldes.  The  Alhambra  has  its  separate 
governor. 

Tlie  early  history  of  Granada  is  hidden  in  obscurity. 
Under  the  Komaiis,  Illiberis  was  a  place  of  some  im 
portance,  Iwliig  made  by  them  a  municipal  colony  en. 
titled  ilunicipium  t'lonntinum  lUibcrilanum.  The 
Goths  changed  the  Konuin  name  into  Kliberi,  and 
allowed  the  place  to  fall  into  decay.  The  present  rily 
was  founded  by  tlie  Moors  in  the  loth  century,  and  lie. 
came  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  1'^  it  w,ii 
strengthened  and  augmented,  in  ronseqnenee  nl  beini; 
selected  by  Mohammed  Alhamar  as  the  capit,'d  of  his  new 
kingdom.  'I'he  throne  continUKl  in  the  family  of  tliat 
prince  till  I4'.i2,  when,  after  a  year's  siege,  it  surren- 
dered to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Many  Moorish  la- 
mllies  ciintinumi  to  reside  here  for  a  century  ami  a 
hall'  after  its  conquest,  and  contributed  to  its  prosperity 
and  Importance.  Various  attempts  to  convert  them 
to  Cliristianity  were  maile  subsequently  to  the  conquett 
of  Gran.ida  ;  but  these  having  proved,  ns  Is  allet;ed, 
totally  iinsiMcessful,  the  iinbeeile,  prlest-riddin  govern. 
iiieiit  III  I'fiilip  III.  resolved,  at  the  instigation  nl' a  (ev 
bigotted  eeclesi.istics,  to  exiiel  the  Moors  friiin  all  jMrtsuf 
.S|i;iin  !  This  insane  resolution,  hv  whicli  the  kin{;dom 
was  deiirivi'd  of  a  large  number  or  its  most  indnstrluiii 
and  valuable  citizens,  was  carried  into  elfect  in  |liO!>aiid 
IGIO,  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity   Thii 
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and  ffl/.  Ill  exhibitions  t 
'  Grantham  is  not  a  nm 
lo  bo  flimrlsliing,  and  it 
rniioipal  trade  is  th,it  of 
a  Breal  extent.    There  i; 
llie'l'rent.byriie.insof  wl 
and  other  n'gricnltiiral  p 
pwt,  principallv  of  roni 
Innnsto  a  considerable 
Aimirf.  Ili'/i. ) 

I'hls  linr.,  which  was 
i;i  rnm.  Imrgesses,  and  1 2 
a 'h.irter  granted  In  tlio 
I  iiidernien  and  12  biiri 
iniem.  tothe  II.  of  C.  si 
viously  to  the  Keforin  A 
Kith  tliu  old  bor.  j  the  rl 
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GRANADA  (NEW). 

jtX  may  be  saM  to  have  conaummated  tho  degradation  of 
Sp,-iini  an''  her  vicious  institutions  have  prevented  her 
Irtovering,  down  even  to  the  present  liour,  from  the 
•nunds  inflicted  by  the  bigotry  and  stupidity  of  her  ruiers. 
Z'atson-t  Philip  ill.  lib.  4.,  &c.) 
GRANADA  (NEW).  See  CotoMniA. 
GRANARD,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Longford, 
nroT.  Leinster,  13  m.  W.  by  N.  Longford.  Pop.  In 
m  'iflbS :  pop.  of  par.  in  1834,  9,798,  of  which  635  were 
of  the  cstab.  church,  21  Prot.  disa.,  and  9,142  Kom.Cath. 
It  consists  of  one  street,  and  has  in  it  the  par.  church,  a 
Rom.Cath.  chapel,  a  market-house,  and  dispensary.  Ad- 
ioiniiig  this  town  Is  a  remarkable  rath  or  mount,  called 
the  Moat  of  Granard,  which  commands  extensive  views 
ofihc  surrounding  country.  Markets,  well  supplied  with 
■jricultural  produce,  are  held  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on 
May  3.  and  Oct.  1.  Petty  Sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  is 
a  constabulary  station.  Post-office  revenue,  in  18;iO, 
W;  in  1836,492/. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Stirling,  par.  Falkirk,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Forth 
and  Civile  Canal,  at  a  point  where  this  line  of  communi- 
Mtion  unites  with  the  small  river  Carron,  4  m.  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  11  m.  S.E.  Stirling,  and  18W.  byN. 
Edinburgh.  Pop.  17S0.  It  is  substantially  built :  public 
buildings,  the  custom-house,  and  a  large  Presbyterian 
church,  in  connection  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Grangf  - 
mouth  has  spacious  warehouses,  commodious  quays  for 
ihipping.  and  a  dry  dock.  The  Carron  Iron  Company, 
distant  2  m.  inland,  has  a  wharf  here  for  its  vessels,  vniy- 
inRfrom  15  to  20  in  number.  The  place  may,  indeed,  be 
resardal  as  the  emporium  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  Carron, 
I'alkirk,  and  other  places  In  its  vicinity,  but  of  Stirllngsliire, 
aj  it  noEsesses  the  best  harbour  in  the  countv,  though 
DO  vessels  drawing  above  12  ft.  water  can  witli  ease  or 
safety  approach  it.  The  cliief  exports  are  iron  goods, 
train,  and  wool ;  but  tlic  manufacturers  of  Stirling,  St. 
Ninians,  &c.,  also,  send  their  goods  by  land  carriage  to  be 
exported  at  Grangemouth.  The  chief  article  of  foreign 
import  is  timber ;  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
tonsiderabie  extent.  Timber  imported  for  Stirling,  and 
even  sometimes  for  Leith,  is  landed  here,  and  conveyed  to 
its  final  destination'  by  means  of  rafts.  The  custom-house 
of  Grangemouth,  established  In  1810,  includes  the  sub- 
lidiarv  port  of  .'VIloa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth. 
Gross  customs'  duties  in  1839,  38,24(«. 

Grangemouth  was  foi  iided  in  1771,  in  connection  with 
llie  Forth  and  Clyde  o;inal,  and  has  long  superseded 
Airth,  which  had  previously  been  the  chief  sea-port  of 
Stirlingshire.  The  inhabitants  are  all  employed  in  con- 
nection witli  the  trade  of  the  place  or  the  canal,  except  a 
fc»'  who  engage  in  fishing.  Kinnaird  House,  the  seat  of 
llie  late  Mr.  Bruce,  the  celebrated  Abyssinian  traveller, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Kersc House,  an  elegant  seat 
nf  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  is  within  \  m.  of  Grangemouth. 
[Sinmm's  llisl.  nfStirlingth.,2eii.,  p.610.;  Hcven.  Tabl.) 
GRANTllARl,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
F.ngland,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  Grantham,  on  tlie  Witham, 
iWra.  N.  by  W.  London,  and  22  m.  S.  Lincoln.  Area  of 
par.,  including  Harrowby,  Spittlegate,  Hougliton,  and 
Walton  townships,  4,320  acres.  Area  of  old  bor.,  130  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.,  1831,  7,427  ;  ditto  of  bor.,  4  4i)6.  'i'lie  town. 
consisting  chiefly  of  four  streets.  Is  neat,  clean,  and  well 
lighted,  but  not  remarkable  for  Its  buildings,  and  is 
»holly  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  An  increase 
of  buildings  has  taken  place  and  Is  still  going  on,  prin- 
cipallv  in  the  Spittlegate  end  of  the  town.  The  church, 
aline 's|iecimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  tlie  13th  century,  has 
an  elegant  spire  270  (I.  high,  and  In  the  interior  an  ela- 
borately carved  font,  and  some  splendid  monuments :  In 
the  vestry  is  a  public  library,  left  by  Dr.  Newcombc, 
master  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge.  The  living,  a  vl- 
caraje,  Is  divided,  and  is  In  the  gift  of  two  iirobends  of 
.'ialisbury  Cathedral.  The  guildhall  was  rebinlt  in  1787, 
«ith  the  addition  of  a  spacious  assembly-room.  The 
gramraar-sclioid,  at  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  partly 
nlucated,  was  founded  and  endowed  liy  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  son  Eilward  VI.,  out  of  the  spoils  of  a  monastery  of 
{trey  friars  in  the  town.  I'he  rents,  in  18.33,  amounted  to 
■J!i/.,  nf  which  3»!(l/.  went  In  salaries  to  three  masters, 
and  3.W/.  In  ishibitions  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

"  Grantham  is  not  a  manufacturing  town  i  but  it  Is  said 
t)  be  flmirisliing,  and  its  trade  to  be  increasing.  Tiie 
prinri|ial  trade  is  th.it  of  malting,  wliich  U  carried  on  to 
aureat  extent.  There  is  a  canal,  uniting  the  town  with 
thc'l'ri'nt.bv  means  of  which  an  extensive  export  of  corn 
and  other  agricidtural  prdcliicc  takes  place,  and  an  im- 
port, principally  of  eoal,  with  which  the  neighbouring 
timns  to  a  considerable  distance  are  supplird."  (iVrtn. 
Bimmt.  Itqi.) 

This  hnr.,  which  was  formerly  nded  by  2  aldermen, 
15 mm.  Imrgcsses,  and  12  second  burgesses,  according  to 
a fh.irter  granted  In  the  7lh  of  Charles  I.,  Is  now  lUuliT 
4  aldermen  and  12  burgesses,  (irantlwuu  lias  returned 
imem.  to  the  M.  of  C.  since  the  7th  of  I'.dward  I V.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Keform  Act,  the  pari.  bor.  was  identical 
Kith  the  old  bur. ;  the  right  of  voting  was  vvstod  in  free- 
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men  not  receiving  alms,  and  the  average  number  of 
electors  for  30  years  before  1831,  was  804.  The  Boundary 
Act  extended  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  make  It 
Include  the  whole  par.  Registered  electors.  In  1838-39, 
b78.  Markets  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  for  sheep  and  cattle, 
5th  Monday  in  Lent,  Ascension  Day,  July  10.,  Oct.  S6., 
and  Dec.  17. 

Grantham  is  situated  on  the  old  Roman  road  called 
Ermine  Street,  and  was  a  strong  Roman  station.  At  tho 
time  of  the  Norman  survey  It  was  a  royal  demesne.  It 
was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  IV.  In  1463,  and  re- 
ceived, in  addition,  12  charters  of  later  data. 

GRANVILLE  (an.  Orannonum),  a  fortified  sea. 
port  town  of  France,  dep.  Manche,  cap.  cant.,  built  on 
and  adjoining  to  a  steep  rocky  promontory  projecting 
into  the  English  Channel  30  m.  S.W.  St.  L6,  and  the 
same  distance  S.  E.  Jersey;  lat  48°  .W  W  N.,  long. 
1°  35'  57"  W. .  Pop.  (18365  7,.-)Si.  It  is  the  only  forti- 
fied town  on  the  coast  'uetween  Cherbourg  juid  St.  Malo ; 
it  is  encircled  by  strong  walls,  which  shut  the  citadel  off 
from  a  smmrh  on  the  E.  and  S.E. ;  and  though  irregu- 
larly laid  out  with  precipitous  and  narrow  streets,  con- 
tains many  venera'jle  edifices,  among  which  is  a  Gothic 
Pi?u'  •^'""'"^''-  "  has  an  hospital,  and  some  good  baths. 
1  he  port,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  is  spacious  and 
secure,  being  defended  W.  and  S.W.  by  a  large  and 
handsome  granite  pier  lately  finished,  which  has  cost 
2,500,000  francs.  I'lie  harbour  is  partially  dry  at  low 
water ;  but  a  wet  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed,  for 
which  purpose  3  millions  of  francs  are  expected  to  be 
voted  in  the  next  session  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
Granville  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  commeice,  and  of  a 
school  of  navigation  :  and  the  residence  of  a  commissary 
of  marine.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  the  cod  and  oyster  fisli- 
erie.i.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  chief  support  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  employs  about  800  hands  :  in  1839, 
about  90  boats,  of  about  12  tons  each,  were  engaged  in  It, 
and  the  oysters  sold  that  year  were  50  millions,  the 
iiveragc  price  being  7  fr.  85  cent,  per  1,000.  In  the  cod- 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  about  70  vessels,  of  100  to  350 
tons  e.ich,  are  employed,  with  almut  3,0(J0  men  ;  and  the 
capital  embarked  is  5,000,000  francs;  besides  which, 
about  15  vessels  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  French 
colonies  with  salt  fish.  Thirteen  vessels  are  employed  in 
trading  with  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  of  the  burden  of  4,100 
tons.  About  33  smaller  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing and  channel  island  trade.  The  total  burden  of  the 
shipping  of  this  port  amounts  to  22,000  tons.  Eggs  are 
largely  exported  from  Granville  to  London.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  low 
rate  of  wages  in  France,  tliat  the  daily  wages  paid  in  this 
town  are,  cutlers,  3^  to  3J  fr. ;  masons,  2  to  2i  fr. ;  la- 
bourers, 4  to  2  fr.  i  carpenters,  2^  to  3  fr. ;  joiners,  2  to 
24  fr. ;  ropemakers,  1^  to  2  fr.  j  caulkers,  2i  to  2|  fr. 
Granville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  English  in 
1095 ;  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Veudean  troops 
in  17it3.    (Hugo;  Private  It\formntion.) 

GKASSE,  atownof  France,  dep.  Var,  cap.  arrond,, 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  hill  facing  the  Mediterranean, 
from  which  it  is  about  7  m.  distant,  and  23  m.  N.E. 
Dragulgnan.     Pop.   (1836)   7,515.     Its   situation   and 
appearance  arc  highly  picturesque  ;  from  the  S.  it  rises 
in    successive   terraces    of   white    houses,    having   at 
its  summit  the  principal  church,  and  a  large  Gothic 
tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the  walls  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  in  the  middle  ages.     It  commands  extensive 
and  beautiful  prospects,  and  enjoys  a  liealthy  climate; 
though  the  heat  In  summer  is  oppressive.    The  build- 
ings of  tlie  town  are  generally  good  ;  but  the  streets  are 
steep,  narrov*',  crooked,  and  dirty :  It  has,  however,  a 
large   open  market-place,  clean,    and    surrounded    by 
good  shops ;  and  at  its  W.  extremity,  is  a  fine  public 
promenade.      The  town   is  extremely  well    furnished 
with  water  by  a  rivulet  which  rises  above  It ;  and  which 
supplies  not  only  the  public  fountains,  and  two  con- 
sluer.'\ble  reservoirs,  but  turns  many  mills,  and  supplies 
various  factories.    Tlie  principal  church  Is  a  large,  but 
low   heavy  Gothic  building ;   it  has  a  curious  crypt 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  a  marble  altar,  and  tome  good 
paintings.    Tiiere  are  3  hospitals,  in  the  chapel  of  one 
of  wliicli  are  3  paintings    by    Rubens  ;   a  town  hall, 
exchange,   theatre,  communal   college,   public   library 
with  5,000  vols.,  gallery  of  paintings,  &c.     Some  Roman 
antiquities  exist  here:  particul.-irly  a  small  edifice  about 
30  feet  In  diameter,  fiirinerly  used  as  a  chapel,  but  sup- 
posed to  have  been    originally  a  temple   of   Jupiter. 
(irasse  Is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  .tnd  of  tribunals 
of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.    It  Is  noted  for  its 
manufactures  of  perfumery,  and  has  a  large  trade  In  that 
arllele,  wliich  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.     Great  quantities  of  orange-fiower  water  and 
esseii('(-s  of  various  kinds  are  distilled  ;  and  extensive 
piirciiases  of  Italian  perfumery  are  made  by  the  inha- 
lillanls,  who  also  buy  up  the  flowers  of  the  principality 
(if  Miinaeo,  and  the  co.  of  Nice,  and  the  oil  of  their  own 
arnindlsseinent.    (Uuiile  riit  I'oyogcur.)     In  tho  latter 
artiele,  as  well  as  fruits,  Graste  has  an  active  trade  ;  U 
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Iius  niio  maniiracttircs  uf  conrso  woollen  stiilTi,  orgnn- 
tlncd  aitk,  liticMi  tliread,  leather,  simp,  li(|iii:urs,  and 
Drnndy.  I'inu  ninrhle  and  alabaster  arc  found  In  Its 
nuiiihUDurliood.  The  present  town  Is  said  tu  have 
originated  in  AH3,  from  a  colony  of  Siirdinlan  Jews,  who 
had  einbraecd  Christianity.  In  tho  succeeding  .iges, 
tliu  adjacent  coasts  being  frequently  ravaged  by  the 
Saracens,  Orasse  received  great  accessions  to  its  popu- 
lation In  emigrants  from  Frrjus  and  Antibes.  (See  Guide 
du  Voyageur ;  Hugo,  art.  Viir,!ic.) 

(iltATZ  (Slav.  Niemettiti  Oradetm,  "the  mountain 
fortress  of  NIemeikl"),  a  city  of  tho  Austrian  empire, 
cap.  Styrla,  near  tho  centre  of  which  It  Is  situated, 
on  lioth  sides  the  Mur,  a  tributary  of  tho  Drave,  82  m. 
N.K.  Laybach,  88  m.  N.N.W.  Agram,  and  8!»  m.  S.W. 
Vienna.  I-at.  47°  4'  9"  N. ;  long,  l.'io  26"  E.  Pop. 
(1834)  39,772.  UrUtz  Is,  next  to  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
Trieste,  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  most  Important 
city  of  the  German  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It 
stands  In  the  N.  part  uf  an  oblong  plain,  and  consists  of 
tho  city  proper  on  the  E.  bank  of  tlie  Mur  ;  and  4  exten- 
sive suburbs,  the  Murstadt  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river, 
connccteil  with  the  opposite  side  by  two  bridges,  ami  tliree 
others.  Tho  ancient  fortifications  were  finally  levelled 
by  tlio  French  In  1809.  A  great  bluff  lump  of  rock,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  the  N.  extremity  of,  or 
rather  within  the  city  Itself,  and  whereon  once  stood  the 
citadel,  serves  now  only  as  an  occasional  promenade  for 
the  inhabitants,  thenci;  to  survey  the  singular  b(Nuity  of 
tho  surrounding  scenery,  .\fter  Salsburg  and  Innsbruck, 
Uriitz  boasts  of  a  more  picturescjue  situation  than  any 
other  city  In  the  Austrian  dominions.  "  All  around  its 
plain,  through  which  the  Mur,  a  large  and  rapid  river, 
flows  amidst  flehls  of  corn  and  rural  hamlets,  rises  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  none  very  high,  but  finely  diversi- 
fied in  form,  green,  and  wooded  ;  and  beyond  these  again 
are  beheld,  towards  the  N.  and  W.,  the  lofly  mountain 
masses  of  Upper  Styrla  and  Carlnthia,  rising  in  rugged 
grandeur,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  covered 
with  snow."  {Turnhutl'i  Austria,  i.  204.) 

Griitz,  with  Its  suburbs,  is  aliout  1}  German,  or  nearly 
7  English  m.  In  'clrc. ;  but  the  city  itself  forms  but  a 
rery  small  part  of  the  whole,  being  only»20  fathoms  In 
length  by  420  in  breadth,  and  containing  about  30  streets 
and  0|>en  spaces,  with  little  more  than  400  houses.  "  The 
Interior  is  like  that  of  most  anciiMit  towns.  Tlio  streets 
are  generally  narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally 
into  large  irregular  '  Places."  The  shops  are  tolerable ; 
the  houses  of  the  higlier  classes,  all  of  stone,  are  spa- 
clous  and  gloomy ;  and  such  Is  the  character  also  of  the 
rhurchcs,  many  of  which  are  highly  dcK'orated  within. 
The  rarity  of  carri.igos  in  the  streets  in  tho  summer  pe- 
riod when  we  were  there,  gave  them  a  certain  air  of 
dulncss  In  the  estimation  of  jicrsons  lately  arrived  from 
Vcsth  and  Vienna;  but  still  in  most  of  them  might 
be  seen  on  foot  a  dense  and  active  population."  { Tuin- 
Au//,  p.2*i4.)  The  inner  city,  like  that  of  Vienna,  Is 
siirroundetl  by  high  ramparts,  now  of  no  ure  as  fortitica- 
tlons,  and  is  ent<'red  by  O  gates.  Tlie  ramparts,  together 
with  the  glacis  or  esplana.le  beyond  them,  form  the  fa- 
vourite walks  of  tho  inhab.  The  esplan  de  is  planted 
with  chesnut  trees,  and  Is  well  kept.  Tiie  city  and 
Us  suburbs  generally  are  toler.ibiy  well  built,  and  onntain 
many  good  private  as  well  as  some  One  public  edifices ; 
but  the  tlioroMghfares,  especially  in  the  Inner  town,  are 
ino^ly  ill-p.ived  .ind  ill-drained. 

Gratz  has  22  churches  and  ch.ipcls.  The  cathedral, 
or  church  of  St.  vKgidi,  a  fiothir  edifice  budt  in  M.W, 
contains  many  hands<ime  marble  monuments.  Near 
it  Is  a  chapel  in  the  Italian  style,  containing  the  man- 
(oleum  of  rerdinand  II.,  a  native  of  Griitz.  Oppo- 
•ite  tills  edifice!  is  the  Convicte ;  the  largest  i)ullding  in 
Griitz,  formerly  a  Jesuit's  college,  now  a  public  school 
belonging  to  the  university.  The  latter  institution, 
founded  by  Charles  Francis  duke  of  Styrla  In  l.lSfi,  was 
closed  by  Joseph  II.  and  re-opened  bv  tho  emperor 
Francis  in  1827.  It  Is  one  of  the  secomf  order,  having 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  (ihilosophy.  In  medicine 
leiaures  are  given,  but  no  degrees  are  conferred.  The 
library,  according  to  Turnbidl,  comprises  about  4n,(K)0 
»oli.»,  2,00i)  MSS.,  and  seviTal  literary  curiosities.  It  Is 
kept  partly  in  some  smaller  rooms,  but  principally  In 
a  iofty,  sp.iclous,  and  elegant  saloon,  which,  at  the  period 
when  the  university  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Je. 
■uiti,  was  not  uufreiinently  usoii  as  a  theatre,  for  the 
perfiirmance  of  "  Mysteries."  'I'be  ordinary  students 
nttending  tho  university  exceeil  300.  The  Ilure,  or 
ancient  p.dace  of  the  Styrian  ilukes,  now  tlie  residi'nce 
of  the  governor  ;  tlie  liar,  church,  with  the  higliest 
tower  In  the  town,  ami  an  altar-piece  by  'ilntoretto  ; 
the  I.andham,  a  very  aiiciciit  edifice,  in  which  tlie 
estates  or  pari,  of  Styrla  meet,  and  in  which  the  ducal 
hat  of  Styrla  Is  preserved  ;  the  new  council-house, 
built  In  181)7 ;  the  theatre,  and  the  lalacis  of  various 

«  CiinwiMclk  anil  Mrin  <viy  lllo,0O'>.  m<l  thi.' runner  uivcs  llic  sjnu 
uuiulivr  of  vuls.  10  lilt  .lulMnncuiii  library. 


GllAUDENZ. 

noblemen,  are  tho  other  principal  buildlnes     nn„    , 
of  tho  Landhaus  Is  called  the  "  arsenal,""  ind?"?,"? 
with  many  thousand  suits  of  lusty  armour.  " 

But  the  pride  of  Gratz  and  of  Styrla  Is  the  JnhiM«.. 
one  of  the  most  valuable  establistiments  of  the  ki^n  ?' 
Kurope.      It  owes  Its  origin  to  the  present  arc  uluU 
John,  whence  Its  name ;   by  whom  it  was  foimH^i  , 
1811,  and  who  has  presented  to  It  the  whole  of  hi.    " 
tensive  collections  in  art  and  science.    Us  oiiject  k  ih" 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  st,  v" 
by  means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  a  public  liiir- 
'Ihe  museum  of  natural  history  occupies  13  rooms  ««' 
very  spacious.      The  departments  of  mlncralou'v  JUS 
zoology  have  very  comiiletc  collections  of  the  miLr  i 
and  animals  of  Styrla,  and  the  botanic.-U  denartmm, 
contains  a  hortus  siccus  of  more  than  1.5,000  plants   Th 
are  collections  of  tho  manufactured  articles  of  Stvri'^' 
and  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  Implomentj  i^Il"; 
in  the  duchy  i  besides  which,  are  specimens  or  moileUnr 
the  |)rlncipal  Instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds  admit  j 
for  similar  purposes  In  foreign  countries.     One  roum  i. 
devoted  to  antiquities,  comprising  many  Roman  Stvrian 
and  other  coins,  and  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  nther  an 
tiquities.    Near  this  room  Is  a  ftre-proof  aparlmeiit  f 
the  custody  of  records,  cimtaining,  among  other  dnrn 
mcnts,  several  charters  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuri,..' 
especially  one  of  878  by  the  emperor  Carloman     Xn  .>' 
tensive  botanic  garden  Is  now  attached  to  the  hiiildinj 
The  s.alaries  of  the  eminent  professors,  who  give  lOTturn 
on  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  agriculture 
and  the  useful  arts,  are  defrayed  by  the  Slajide,  or  urn 
vincial  parliament,  the  students  attending  ^ro/ti     Th 
library,  which  Is  open  to  the  public  at  large,  coranrisn! 
the  best  standard  works  of  all  countries.  There  l«  anotlip 
reading-room  and  library  attached  to  the  Johanneum  in 
which  strangers  are  admitted  gratuitouslv,  and  native 
on  payment  of  about  2j.  M.  a  month.     It  receives  newt 
papers  and  pcrioilical  publications  from  all  parts  of  Ger' 
many,  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain ;  in  all,  more  than 
a  hundred  journals.  ' 

Besides  the  foregoing  educational  establishment! 
Gratz  has  a  gymnasium,  cplscopjj!  academy,  militaril 
school,  a  school  lor  teachers,  female  seminaries,  a  schmS 
kept  by  Ursuline  nuns,  schools  of  music,  dancinii  on 
tory,  the  fine  arts,  &c.,  and  many  Sunday-schouli  ami 
others  for  the  instruction  of  tho  poor.  There  arc  live 
convents  and  two  monasteries.  The  splendid  abbey  built 
by  Ferdinand  II.  for  the  Capuclsin  monks,  aiidintcnilel 
to  commemorate  the  fact  of  his  burning  20,000  Protestant 
bibles  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  was  con 
verted,  by  Joseph  II.,  to  the  more  appropriate  purno,« 
of  a  mad-house  I  Griitz  has  six  hospitals,  besides  othcri 
belonging  to  some  of  the  monastic  establidimcnts  a 
foundling  hospital,  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb  asvliims 
and  various  other  benevolent  Institutions ;  a  provincial 
gaol,  workhouse,  some  military  magazines,  a  societvor 
the  furtherance  of  agriculture,  other  learned  associations 
and  several  collections  of  paintings;  It  is  the  seat  uf  th« 
highest  civil  authorities  lor  the  duchy  of  Stvria:  ofllic 
military  commandant  for  Styriii,  Illyria,  and  the  Tyrol' 
the  prov.  pari,  of  the  duchy ;  the  council  for  the  circle  of 
Griitz  ;  and  the  residence  of  tlie  prince-bishop  of  ■Si'ckan 
Its  principal  inaniil'acfures  are  cotton,  silk,  .nnil  woollcii 
fabrics,  leather,  iron  wire,  nails,  and  other  motallic 
goods;  it  has,  however,  others  of  slarcli,  hats,  rnsoglio 
|iaper,  and  earthenware.  Its  trade  in  timber,  iron.ilo! 
ver  seed,  and  the  other  products  of  Styrla,  with  Hun. 
gary,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  an<l  Turkey",  is  consiJoralilpj 
and  It  lias  a  large  share  of  the  transit  trade  k'tutca 
Vienna  and  Trieste.  It  has  two  1,-irgi!  fairs  yoarlr.  The 
Mur,  though  it  often  greatly  Injures  the  city  and  its  vi. 
ciiiity  by  Its  Inundations,  reiideis  the  latter  very ferlile, 
Griitz  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and'  I 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  the  Atistriaii  doininioni; 
many  of  its  Inhab.  are  retired  officers  of  the  army,  and 
persons  uf  rank  but  with  limited  means.  As  eurly  as  Ihe 
ninth  century,  Griitz  was  a  town  of  some  roniidfralionj 
In  1127  it  tiecainothe  residence  of  tlie  dukes  of  Stvria. 
It  was  tikeii  by  the  French  in  1809,  after  a  siejc  afimn 
days.  Afterthe  revolution  of  1830,  it w.as  foriiwhilcllie 
residence  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  exiled  royal  family  nl 
Franre.  (Oi-stnr.  Sal.Kftctic. ;  Bcrghnuf,  Al^.lihul'.t, 
IjC. !  Turnhull's  Austria  ;  Murray's  Httn(lbi)ok.lii<.) 

GRAUDKNZ  (Slav.  GrniliimH).  atown  of  tho  kinijl. 
and  prov.   Prussia,  gov.   Marleiiiverder,  cap.  circ.  s.iiiie  j 
name,  on  tlie  Vistula,  which  is  here  crotseil  b?abridje 
of  boats,  Wlin.  S.  by  E.  Dantzic.    I'op.  (IX3S)"i,9H.  it 
is  walled,  and    farther  defeinled    by  a  strong  fnitrfii 
erecleil  on  the  Vistula  In  i77<!.      It  hai  3  puburtis. )  | 
It.  Catli.  rhurchcs,  a  Lutlier.in  church,  2  superior  sihouli, 
a  te.iclier's  seminary,  house  of  correction  lur  Westl'rci- 
sla,  with  which  an  establishment  for  th(!  treatment  of 
juvenile  felons  is  cimnectiHl,  circle  council,  iKiard  uf  to- 
ation,  juilici.-il  court  of  the  first  class  for  the  distrirt, ml  I 
town, and  manufactures  of  totKicco,  wheeled  vciiirlcsit, 
with  estensive  hri>\veries,  and  some  trade  fu  luruasd  | 
woollen  cloth.  .  (IScrghausi  HUin,  Sic) 
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G11AVE8END. 

fiIjAVESEND,abor.,markct  town,  sea-port,  and  par 

JKnuland.co.  Kent,  hund.  Toltingtrougb,oiitlie  S.  bank 

a'hc  Thames,  ao  m.  E.  hy  S.  London,  and  33  in.  W.  Ijy 

K  Canterbury.  Area  of  par.,  C30  acres  ;  ditto  of  hor.,  in- 

5,i,linir  Milton  par.,  1,980 acres.  Top.  of  par.,  18U,  3,1 19 ; 

iSl  3  814i  1881,5,097.     That  part  of  tlic  town  which 

irlioins  the  river  has  steep,  narrow,  ineon»enicnt,  dirty- 

talking  streets  ;  but  the  upper  and  more  recent  part  is 

Sit  in  bettor  taste,  with  wide  streets,  neat  and  cheerful 

„'ij„nce9,and  pretty  gardens.  The  principal  edllices  are 

r„  old  church,  built  of  brick.  In  1730  (the  living,  a  rcc- 

nrv  in  the  gift  of  the  crown),  a  chapel  of  ease  on  the  l,on- 

Jnnroail  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  several  dissenters' 

Sees  of  worship  ;  a  town-hall  and  market-place,  hand- 

Iraelv  built,  but  pent  up  amid  mean  and  dirty  houses ;  a 

'°",„m.hou8e,  and  a  small  theatre.     A  battery  lies  to 

Z  E  of  tho  town,  nearly  facing  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the 

P  ,J  shore.     Two  or  three  hotels,  lately  built,  are 

,"  nBSt  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  place.     W.  of 

Slown  on  tho  river  b.ink,  arc  some  baths,  beautifully 

1  well  as  commodlously  constructed,  and  forming  a 

J^.hlv  ornamental  feature  from  the  water.    The  pier, 

.Lh  is  of  iron,  is  a  modern  erection,  built  by  the  corpo. 

",  ,'  and  bringing  In  a  large  income  (7,(HHM.  in  1836) 

h  the  tolls  levied  on  the  visiters  and  others  landing 

ILL    Another  pier,  or  jetty  of  wood,  has  been  erected 

mivards  K.  of  tho  former,  by  parties  o])posed  in  Interest 

in  the  coriiorallon  :    both  are  extensive  proprietors  of 

.Lni-boats  plying  between    London  and   this   place. 

Sv  »  m.  S.  of  the  river  is  a  suburb,  called  Windmill 

iiil    with  a  handsome  inn,  tea  gardens,  and  archery 

Itoilnds :  from  the  summit  is  a  fine  view  of  the  river 

[nd  surrounding  parts  of^  Kent,      "" " 

ton 
1 


GREECE. 


m 


The  village  of  Mil- 


„  is  chiefly  known  by  its  picturesque  church,  nearly 
m  E  from  the  town.  Northfleet,  lying  IJ  in.  W.  is  a 
fimuritc  place  of  resort  for  those  who  dislike  the  bustle 
nfUravcsend.  The  fixed  pop.  (1,«00)  consists  princiiially 
"(jWp.carpenters,  bargemen,  watermen,  and  people  em- 
ployed in  the  chalk-works.       ,       ..^        .     .         , 

( ravcscnd  some  vears  ago  placed  its  main  dependence 
»„lhe  trade  brought  to  it  by  ships  wanting  supplies  of 
■atious  kinds,  and  by  captains  and  passengers  passing 
throiisli  and  staying  in  the  town :  since  the  establish- 
ment of  steam-boats,  however,  and  the  erection  of  the 
'ier  it  has  been  rapidly  increasing  iu  size  and  impor- 
Lc'e  the  cheap  and  speedy  communication  having  ren- 
dered' it  a  place  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  tlie 
niidilli!  classes,  many  of  which  have  houses  liere,  to 
thioh  thcv  come  daily  or  weekly  at  the  close  of  business. 
Tlip  crowds  of  visiters  on  Sunday,  in  fine  weatlier,  are 
rttrtrocly  great.  JIuch  of  the  land  about  the  town  is 
occnjiicd  by  market  gardeners,  who  raise  vegetables  for 
the  London  market.  . 

Cravcsend,  which  was  Incorporated  with  Milton  in  tlie 
reim  of  Eliniibcth,  was,  before  the  Mun.  Heform  Act, 
under  the  hical  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor,  1 2  jurats,  and  24 
(ommon  councilmen,  with  a  recorder,  and  other  ofhcers. 
llv  that  act  the  bor.  was  enlarged,  by  the  addition  ol  a 
itirt  of  Northfleet  parish,  and  divided  into  two  wards, 
cotcrncd  liy  six  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and 
u  counsellors.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  lor  W. 
Kent.  Markets,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  I'airs, 
Mw  4.  and  Oct.  24.  .        ,    „  ,      n     .         ■ 

This  town  is  calledG)rt'fsA<J»«  in  Domesday  Book,  and 
Its  later  name  was  Grcves-cnd,  supposed  to  be  derived 
(rom  the  Saxon  gcrrfa,  or  German  g)Y»f,  ruler,  and 
tHde  boundary,  because  tlio  town  was  the  limit  of  the 
aneiont  portreve's  nulliority.  The  liigli  bailiff  was 
called  the  portrcvo  in  the  14th  century.  In  the  lime  of 
Richard  II.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  l'reiich,,ind  miiny 
of  the  inhab.  carried  into  captivity.  In  tlie  same  reign 
Ihewatennon  of  Gravcsend  obtained  the  exclusive  right 
of  conveying  passengers  to  London,  wliich  right  is  (.till 
acknowledged,  by  a  yearly  compensation  from  tliesteam- 
meliel  coinuanies.  J'he  town  was  first  defended  towards 
the  river  la  llic  reign  of  Uoiiry  VIIL,  when  Tilbury  Kort 

GKAVINA,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  kingd.  Naples,  prov. 
Bari,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  33^  in.  S.W.  Hari. 
I'op.  9,000.  f  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral,  and 
fiiiht  other  churches,  several  convents,  and  a  college. 
T«o  large  fairs  uro  held  annually.  It  was  lormerly 
aflaceol  some  strength,  having  been  unsucccsslully  be- 
lieneii  hv  the  .Saracens  In  y7ft. 

(jIIAV,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute- Safine,  cap. 
arrond,  on  the  declivity  of  a  bill  on  the  Saoiic,  28  m. 
S,\V.  Vesoul.  Pup.  ( I83<;)  .'>,513.  U  has  a  fine  luay,  and 
J  handsome  bridge  across  the  Sa6ne ;  but  its  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  steep.  It  is  well  lurriished  with 
fublic  fountains  ;  has  an  ancient  residence  ot  tho  dukes 
olBurgundy,  cavalry  barracks,  atown-liail.  built  in  ir^M, 
an  exeh.mge.  par.  cliiirch,  coninnmal  college,  public  li- 
Irary,  with  4,0(KI  vols.,  and  a  remarkable  « atev-iiiiil  scrv. 
In;  various  purposes,  (iray  has  an  extensive  trade,  being 
an  entrepot  for  llie  prodiue  iif  the  S.  diMliiicil  lor  tlie 
K  of  France.  It  has  4  large  annual  fairB.  {Hugo  art. 
Ihmlc-Sairu,  IfC.) 


GREECE,  a  country  of  Europe,  the  most  celebrated 
of  antiquity,  and  the  favoured  sent  of  art,  science,  and 
literature,  when  tho  greater  part  ot  this  continent  wa» 
Involved  In  barbarism.  In  its  flourishing  period  it 
comprised  the  S.  portion  of  the  great  E.  peninsula  ol 
Europe,  and  extended  N.  to  about  lat.  42^,  including 
Thcssaly,  and  a  part  of  modern  Albania,  with  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Ila^e 
cuncta  Unecia,  qtite  fama,  qua;  nloria,  qtuB  itoctrina, 
qtue  ylurimi*  ambus,  qu<e  etiam  imperio  cl  bellica  laude 
Jtoruil,  parvuni  quemitaw  locum  Europa;  tenet,  tevtper- 
(/uelenuit.  (Cicero  pro  Ftacco,  ^  V.)  This  famous  re. 
gion  was  originally  called  Hellas  ('EAXit),  and  received 
the  name  of  Greece  from  Urtectu,  a  Thessalian  prince. 
(Win.  Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  iv.  t,  7.)  The  modern  kingdom  of 
Greece,  though  less  extensive  than  the  country  anciently 
so  called,  comprises  the  territories  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated  and  interesting  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  includes 
that  portion  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  gulphs  of  Arta  and 
Volo,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  lietween  thciii  nearly 
due  E.  and  W.,  with  the  islands  of  Euboea,  the  Cyclades, 
and  the  N.  and  AV.  Siiorades.  These  dominions  lie  be- 
twecn  lat.  30°  16'  and  3!I°34'N.,  and  long.  20^42"  30" 
and  20°  28'  E. ;  the  continental  portion  having  N.  the 
Turkish  pachalics  of  Trikhaia  (Thcssaly),  and  Albania 
(Epirus),  and  being  surrounded  every  where  else  by  the 
Mediterranean,  denominated  on  the  W.  the  Ionian  .Sea; 
and  on  the  E.  the  .;Egean  or  Levant.  Total  area,  about 
15,(X)0  sq.  in.    I'op.  probably  about  900,000. 

Continental  Greece  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
principal  portions :  the  northern,  or  Hellas,  comprising 
what  has  been  called  E.  and  W.Grcece ;  and  the  southern, 
comprising  the  Morea,  an.  Peloponnesus. 

In  1833  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  10  no- 
moi  or  nomarchles,  .")  of  which  were  situated  in  tlie 
Morea,  3  in  Hellas,  and  2  were  made  up  of  the  islands. 
These  nomcs  were  subdivided  into  54  eparchies,  and  468 
dcmoi  or  communes.  The  names  of  the  nomarchles  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  and  their  pop.  inlSS.^accord. 
ing  to  a  statement  in  the  Journal  dcs  Travaux  Statistigues 
for  1836  and  1837.We  have,  however,  but  little  confidence 
in  this  statement ;  and,  supposing  it  to  have  been  nearly 
correct  at  the  time,  the  pop.  Is  known  to  have  rapidly 
increased  in  the  interval  by  immigrations  from  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  otherwise :  — 


Nonies.                 Pop.  ISSvO. 

Chief  Towns. 

Ilcil.is:  — 

Attica  and  Bcpotia     - 

74,W2 

Athens,  Bgina. 

Ldcrls  and  Thocis       • 

43,7  10 

Zcituun. 

Acnriiania  and  Iltulla 

45,000 

MiMilunghL 

Morvix:  — 

ArtioVit  and  Torinth    - 

89,310 

N'auplia,  H^dra* 

A{:haia  and  Klis 

bti,S7!» 

Patras. 

Arcadia 

H0,S7l 

Triuoliiza. 
Modun,  NavaririQ. 

Me^enia 

(il,(l.>5 

I.nconia          |  - 

00,630 

MUtra. 

Islands :  — 

Kulioca  and  N.  Sporades 

4l,5W 

Chalcis. 

Cjclades 

Total 

m.-iiUi 

Hcrmopolis. 

C.S8,6a*i 

Physical  Oeographi/,  —  Greece  possesses,  in  a  high 
degree,  those  geographical  features  which  distinguish  Eu- 
rope at  large.  No  country  is  more  remarkable  tor  tlie  ir- 
regularity of  its  shape,  its  shores,  and  its  surface.  Us  N. 
portion,  Hellas,  stretches  W.N.W.  to  E.S.H.  for  about 
2(:0ni.,  gradually  decreasing  in  breadth  from  Acarnania 
to  Cape  t;oloniia  In  Attica.  Its  S.  portion,  the  Morea,  is 
a  peninsula,  said  to  derive  its  modern  name  from  its  sup- 

fiosed  resemblance  to  a  mulberry  leaf.  Its  actual  shape^ 
lowever,  is  more  like  that  of  a  vine  leaf  j  it  is  united  N. 
E.  to  Hellas  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  greatest 
length  of  tlieMorea,  N.to  S., is  about  140m. ;  its  breadth 
varies  from  60  to  13,')  ui. ;  it  comprises  about  half  tho  area 
ot  the  newly  erected  kingdom. 

'i'he  surface  of  Greece  is  so  mountainous,  that  scarcely 
any  room  is  loft  for  plains.    Such  of  the  latter  as  exist 
are  principally  along  the  sea-shore,  or  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  or  else  are  mere  basins,  once  forming  the  beds  of 
mountain  lakes,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mcmntnlns,  or 
comiminicating  with  each  other  only  by  deep  and  narrov» 
gorges.     Such  are  the  plains  of  Mantineia,  Orchomenos, 
Stymphalus,  Topolias,  or  Copais,  &e.    The  most  exten- 
sive tracts  of  plain  country  are  In  W.  Hellas,  and  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  shores  of  the  Morea.    These  are  also  of 
course  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
other  very  I'crtile,  though  small,  plains  are    scattered 
through  tiie  K.  of   Greece,  as   those    of  llo^otia,  U. 
I'hocis.  Maratlion,  and  many  others,  which  ans  still,  ai 
anciently,  tlie  granaries  of  tlie  country.     The  most  flou- 
rishing iitii's  iif  antiquity,  lu  Athens,  Eleusis,  Megara, 
("iirinth,  Argos,  Sparta,"  and  Thebes,  were  situated  in 
the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  these  plains  ;  and  others, 
as  TriiHilizza,  Leondari,  Mistra,  Gastouni,  Patras,  Mis- 
solouglii,  y.eitoun,  and  Livadia,  which,  in  modern  times, 
havu  ranked  amongst  the  principal  towns  In  Greece,  have 
been  similarly  located. 
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The  Mountains  belong  to  the  Alpine  system,  being  a 
continuation  of  tlie  Julian  Alps,  so  remarkable  in  tlieir 
whole  extent  for  their  numerous  grottoes  and  caverns. 
The  principal  chain  —  that  of  Pindus  —  runs  N.VV.  to 
S.K.  through  the  centre  of  Hellas,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  On  entering  Greece,  the  I'indus  chain  ii 
iiipposed  to  be  nearly  7,700  ft,  in  height.  It  sends  otTon 
Its  VV.  side  some  ranges  through  Acarnania  and  /Etolia, 
and  '.he  rsinge  of  Mount  Zagora  or  Helicon  in  Boeotia  ; 
but  its  offsets  on  this  side  are  of  very  inferior  lieight. 
The  mountains  of  Acirnania  in  general  are  estimated  at 
only  about  1,900  ft.  in  heigiit;  and  Mount  Paleo  Vouna, 
the  summit  of  Helicon,  has  only  S,738ft.  of  elevation. 
On  the  M.  side  the  branches  of  Pindus  are  more  loftv  : 
Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its 
N.  boundary,  is  8.231)11  high;  and  Katabothra  (W/a), 
7,0(il  ft.  The  celebrated  Mount  Parnassus  is  a  part  of 
the  central  mountain  chain  :  its  principal  summit,  Liak- 
oura,  is  8,0GS  ft.  in  height.  Mount  i'Uatea  (Cithieron)  is 
4,C29  ft.  ;  and  in  Attica,  Parnes,  4.030,  Pentelicus,  3,&l'i, 
and  Hymettus  ( Trelu-vouui),  3,370  ft.  high.  A  mountain 
chain  runs  through  Eubcca  in  its  whole  length  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  Pindus  ;  its  highest  point.  Mount  Delphi 
(I)irphossus),  near  its  centre,  reaches  the  elevation  of 
fi,725  ft.  A  cliain  passes  through  the  isthmus,  and  nearly 
through  the  Murea  K.  to  W.,  giving  oflT  lateral  branches, 
which  reach  quite  to  the  extremities  of  tlie  four  S.  pro- 
montories of  the  peninsula.  The  culminating  point  in 
this  part  of  Greece  is  Mount  St.  Elias  iTaygelas),  In 
Malna,  7,'.K)0  ft.  high.  No  mountain  in  Greece  roaches  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  (Bruguiere,  Orographic  i  Pet- 
tier, in  Grogr.  Journal,  viii.  part  3. ;  Kxpedition  Scienti' 
Jlquc  lie  Moree  el  Alias.)  • 

Rivers,  Lakes,  IfC.  —  Greece  has  no  navigable  rivor,  nor 
would  any  be  worth  notice,  but  for  the  classical  recol- 
lections which  attach  to  every  portion  of  the  soil  and 
waters  of  this  celebrated  country.  Tlie  Aspro-Potamos 
{Achclous),  between  ICtolia  and  Acarnania,  is  the  largest ; 
the  principal  remaining  ones  are  the  Gavrios  Mavro- 
Potnmos  ( C>f>hisstu  of  lloeotia),  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Topolias,  the  Hellada  (Sperchiiis)  Asopo,  the  Athenian 
Cephissus  and  llissus,  —  in  the  Morea,  the  Kciuphia 
{Alpheus),  Vasilico  (Kurolas),  lliacn  {I'eneus),  Planiiia 
(Imichus),  Mavro-Nero  (the  ancient  SI//S),  &c.  'I'ho 
principal  lake  is  that  of  Topolias  (CupaM),  in  \V.  Boeotia, 
said  by  Thierach  to  be  l,(XKI  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  of  a 
very  ifriu(iilar  slirtpe,  .".iid  in  winter  is  sometimes  \!>  m. 
long,  Ity  10  ni.  broad;  hut  its  size  varies  consideralily  ;.t 
dilTereiit  period.^  of  tlie  year.  In  summer,  it  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  swamp,  partly  cultiv.ited,  and  partly  roveri>d 
with  reeds,  and  emitting  pestiferous  exhalations.  It 
contains  several  small  islands,  and  has  a  sublerr.tneous 
outlet  for  its  waters  under  Mount  Ptwm  into  the  Chan- 
nel of  Talantj.  There  are  a  few  Insignificant  pools 
In  the  Morea,  Including  the  I.ernenn  and  .Stymphalian 
lakes,  so  famous  In  classic  fable.  The  former  of  these 
"  is  formed  by  several  clear  and  copious  springs  (the 
veritable  heads  of  the  Hydra),  which  rush  out  of  a 
fork  at  the  foot  of  a  hilL  TIm>  lake  is.  however,  so 
diminutive,  and  so  much  concealed  hy  reeds  and  other 
aipiatic  plants,  th.it  It  niii-ht  easily  \w  p.mscd  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  traveller."  (l)otlweU.) 
Marshes  are  nuinerons.  Nearly  the  wliole  N.  shore  of 
the  Morea.  from  Corinth  to  Patras.  is  low  and  marshy  ; 
anil  the  itihah.  of  both  those  towns,  as  well  ns  of  Nau- 
plia,  Argi's  and  '/eitoun.  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a 
purtton  of  that  of  Athens,  suffer,  at  'ertain  seasons  of  the 
jrcar,  fnmi  mnlnria  geiieraleil  by  stagnant  pools. 

Shores,  Oulpkn,  Capes,  lire The   want    of  navigable 

riven  in  Greece  Is  obviated  liy  I'le  innneroos  gulphs  and 
Inb't*  of  the  sea,  which  indent  its  coasts  iin  every  side, 
and  alforil  inuisnal  facilities  to  commerce,  uliile  they  add 
to  the  variety  and  beanly  of  the  scenery.  The  nrinclpal 
gulphs  or  Ikiys  are  those  of  Volo,  itelloun,  Kglna,  or 
Athens  (Sin.  Siirmiieus),  and  Argosor  N'auplia  on  the  K.  i 
Kolokyllil  and  Koron  on  llr>  S. ;  Arkhadla,  Patras,  and 
Arta,  oil  the  \V  ;  and  the  extensive  anil  iH'anlifiil  I'liiiph 
of  Cocinlli.  between  Hellas  and  the  Morea.  Between 
F.olHra  ami  the  main  land  are  the  Chaiinels  of  Ta- 
l.inll  and  K)iripo,  united  In  the  anilent  hmipus.  The 
(holes  of  (irei'cc  are  nxKtly  ahriipt.  The  chief  head- 
lands are,  ra|H'S  Manlelo  in  FulMnn,  Colonna  ( S'f»- 
ninm).  and  .Skyllo  (Sii/lltrum)  on  tlie  K.;  SI.  Aiigelo 
(MaJeo),  Matapaii  (  7Vn«iuvil.  and  (>allo(.4riif>i<  !'i.), 
on  the  S.;  aiiil  Klareoia  anil  Skro|ihii  on  the  W.cimi«I<, 
(f.eaie.  Col..  Tiiiie,'\  in  .V.  (tretre  nml  the  Morea i  llnff^ 
manm's  Kuropa  uml  trine  Ihiroiini-r .  He.) 

(ji'ii/iyv  ami  Mimrat\ I'he  icnlral  th.iin  of  Pindus 

ll  cnm|M»i«l  In  great  part  of  primitive  riHki.  as  serpen, 
tine,  cdvereil  wlih  a  yelloHHli  green  tteatile,  granite. 
Itneiss,  mica,  nml  other  nclilvl*.  Ac.  lliH'ks  of  this  ki>iil 
are  alio  met  wllh  In  K.  Ilrlln<  ;  and  lliey  are  plenllhil  III 
the  higher  inoiintaln  ranurs  nl  the  Monaand  the  islands, 
parlliuUrlv  Myione  and  l)elii«.  JSI.ile  miurs  In  the 
ridge  of  ir'.la  and  tevrial  ol  (he  inoiinlalii-niasses  of 
Messenia  .ind  Arrailin.  By  lui  the  greater  pnrllnn  if  the 
Country,    however,    coiiiists    of   secondary    rurtnalions. 


Greece,  generally  speaking,  is  a  region  of  comnsrt  _ 
limestone.     Tliis   material   ascends   to  a  cS..^" 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  .and  the  chain  otS^'" 
as  well  as  Mounts  I'arnassus  and  Helicon.  Is  nlm!!..'** 
tirely  composed  of  it.    The  calcareous  fonnat7n„   '"■ 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  N.  of  Irelani?    *" 
contain  in  many  places  great  quantities  of  silex     -pIt 
shores  of  the  Morea  are  bordered  by  tcrtiarv  fnrm^u    ' 
containing  an  abundance  of  fossil  shells.  Volcanln     ,i"'' 
is  clearly  traceable,  particularly  in  some  of  th*  ui*^  ?" 
The  whole  of  Greece  abounds  with  caverns  and  fl.       ' 
whence  sulphureous  and  other  mephltic  vanouri  .1i"' 
which  were  taken  advantage  of  in  antiquity  at  TVi  u! 
and  elsewhere,  for  practising  religious  deceptio,^  "rw 
are  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs  both    v 
and  sulphureous ;  but  few  have  yet  been  analvseil     i° 
»orae  parts  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  nitre  ■  ii'.i   ■" 
especially  the  case  near  Corinth  and  Kalavrita   'mI  1 1" 
of  various  colours,  red  and  green  In  the  Morea  ami  Jl[-. 
at  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  porphyry,  slate,  gyp'sum  .V,!!' 
lead,  iron,  gold,  and  silver,  in  small  qumtiti Is  inS' 
copper,  manganese,  alum,  sulphur,  asphaitum  4r    !  ' 
amongst  the  principal  mineral  products ;  but  the  n'n 
titles  of  any  of  them  at  present  obtained  are  ouiti>  fn.i  " 
nificant.    According  to  Thiersch  (i,  274.),  the  gold  ,h, 
copper,  and  lead  mines  of  Attica  and  the  islanii    } 
Siphnos  and  Seriuhos  are  far  from  being  exhauiJi 
Iron  almunds  in  Scyros,  at  Tajnarum,  and  in  Puh. 
where,  also,  as  well  as  In  Ells,  there  are  abundant  wju,"' 
of  coal.     (HqffiHann's  Kuropa,  &c.  i.  pt.  l.;  CMii.  „  I 
Holland' t  Travels  ;  Encyc.  des  dens  du  Mulide.)        "* 

The  climate  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  nari 
healthy,  except  in  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  romij 
the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  verv  un 
healthy.  The  mean  temperature,  in  a  countrr  il 
surface  of  which  Is  so  uneven,  must,  of  course  v«r! 
consldcrablv  ;  hut  the  medium  temperature  of  the  vS 
In  the  plains  of  N.  Greece,  mav  lie  about  60"  11* 
In  those  of  the  S.  about  fi4°  li'  Fahr.  At  Atlieni 
the  thermometer  not  unfroqucntly  rises  in  Jiilv  ahr,™ 
100"  Fahr.  Snow  falls  In  the  mountains  by  the  middle 
of  Oct.,  and  even  in  the  plains  it  is  occasloimlly  J, 
Inches  deep  ;  but  it  never  lies  long  in  the  latter  Tu 
winters  at  Atliens  are  conflncd  to  the  two  Hrst  iriomhi 
of  the  year.  Both  spring  and  autumn  are  rainv  spa 
sons ;  and  in  Dec.  the  rains  are  generally  so  hcivr 
that  many  parts  of  the  country  are  laid  under  *atw  • 
but  throughout  the  whole  summer,  which  may  he  uu 
to  comprise  half  the  year,  a  shower,  or  a  cloud  In  ilie 
sky,  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  harve.sl 
usually  takes  place  in  .lune,  but  it  Is  nearly  a  month 
earlier  in  Attica  than  In  other  |>arls  of  (ireecc,  ii,, 
latter  provinci!  enjoys  the  driest  atmosphere  of  anr  in 
which  circumstance  the  bettor  preservation  of  in  ni'iVn 
did  s|>eciinens  of  ancient  art  is  mainly  owing.  hsclimaii> 
is  much  more  agreeable  in  every  respect  than  tliat  of 
some  of  the  other  provs.,  as  Bceotia,  Arcadia,  Ac.  Viojpni 
tempests  often  occur  in  autumn,  and  storms  of  thmulcr 
and  liglitnlng  In  spring ;  earthquakes  arc  not  uncommon 
Intermittent  fevers,  elephanliiuis,  and  lepra,  are  smimit.t 
the  most  prevalent  diseases ;  (irecce  has  been  occa«lonall» 
visited  by  the  niagiic.  (Peutier  in  .hum.  dr  Trcirmi 
Ijc.j    I.eaie,  Ifiighes,  Lord  lluron,  Coehrnm; /^e.)        ' 

The  regelable  vroduels  are  for  the  most  part  similar  lo 
those  of  S.  Italy.  The  country  may,  in  thli  reiiwi 
be  considered  ns  divided  Into  4  distlnrt  lones  or  rcjilnn)' 
according  to  its  elevation.  The  II rst  lone,  reaching  iii 
l,)WHI  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  difli'rent  kinds  of  grain,  vines,  figs,  oIIih, 
dates,  oranges,  citrons,  melons,  poniegraiintei,  and 
other  fruiti,  eoltnn.  Indigo,  tobacco,  *c.,  ami  almumli 
liesldi-s  in  evcrgre«'iis,  as  the  eypre»s.  bay,  mynlf 
arhums,  oleanders,  lontlski,  Ac.,  wllh  the  orlrnlai 
plane,  inannn  a>h,  several  kinds  of  oaks  anil  iiiiiii, ami 
a  miiltltnde  of  aromatic  hi'rbs.  'I'lie  seinml  iimi'  li 
the  region  ij'  oak  ami  ehesnul  j  It  extends  frnm  I.Mii 
to  3,.VHI  feet  per|H'nillcnlar,  and  produces,  lienliln  ihf 
trees  above  luiiniit,  the  while  flr,  several  kiinit  iif 
pine,  the  in.iniia-aiili,  Ac.  The  third  (mie  I*  the  n/iws 
Hl  heeeh  and  pine  ;  Il  reaches  to  the  hilnht  of  .'>.*«i  il , 
and  ciintaiiis  nuinernns  woods  consiitlng  of  thiiii'  trm, 
inti'rspersed  with  a  few  corn-fields,  The  lnurih  ic.nc, 
Incliiiling  all  the  siirlace  above  .^..MSI  ft.  in  liiiiibl, 
Is  till'  iuh-alfiinc  reftion.  and  yields  only  n  fr*  slid 
plants.  Ammig  the  extracts  Irmn  Dr.  s'llilhnrin  |«. 
per*,  given  in  Mr.  Walpole's  Memoirs,  is  a  viiy  nim- 
plele  ll>t  of  (treclan  plants,  with  an  mioniil  iif  ihrit 
iniMllclnal  and  ociinomie  um>s,  A  great  ileal  of  ibr 
surface  ahmmils  wllh  arnnmllc  plants  |K'Ciili«rly  «d»|<lnt 
tor  the  hoiii  1  liee;  and  the  pirnari  (the  ;iirHoi  oIiIk 
anilint  «;rr.  k>).  which  fe<'«ls  llie  em  liinesl  limil.  Ii 
found  of  every  sl«e,  frein  a  low  shriih  to  a  larsr  fwn 
tree,  liolli  In  the  plains  and  on  tin-  iniMinlalm  .Anr. 
nania,  I'.lis.  Mensenia,  and  the  W.  parts  nf  Utnn 
generally,  are  the  inii>l  richly  woixled  ;  Ihi  Itlniidi  or 
inostlvdesliliileof  hihhI  {lliifliiinnn.  flMropii  iiml um 
Ai  icAni'i,  ill.  (il. )  /,c(i*i-,  A',  (iinc-i-  and  .>/wriii,,tf ) 
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GREECE. 

jdn'molt.  — The  wolf,  jackal,  lynx,  badger,  fox,  wild 
,"  ^\\d  goat,  red  deer,  roebuck,  moufllon  (?)  Sec, 
nhabit  the  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  and  densely 

noiled  parts  of  Gieece ;  and  bears  are  sometimes  met 
wUh  oil  the  N.  frontier,  and  In  the  lofty  regions  of 
ircsdia  and  Maina.  Hares  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  skins  are  a  consideral»le  article  of  export  from 
Ihe  Morea.    The  otter  Inhabits  the  rivers  and  marshes 

t  B(BOtia ;  and  phocs  and  porpoises  are  seen  arotmd 
•he  coasts,  and  sometimes  in  the  Corinthian  Gulph. 
The  Inrg*  vulture  fVequent*  the  cliffs  of  Delphi,  and 
the  woods  and  precipices  of  Parnassus.    There  are  se- 


tpj  wccics  of  the  falcon  tribe.    The  little  owl  ISlr.x 
luerind)'  anciently  the  bird  of  Minerva,  Is  still  tn, 
Cimon   round  Athens   as    In   antiquitv.      The  red- 
wsed  partridge,  quails,  woodcocks,  snipes,  wood-pi- 
gMDi  '^'■^'t  <"'^  plentiful ;   pheasants   are  to  be  found 
fn  the  W.  and  N. ;   and  largo  flocks  of  bustards  arc 
nftcn  H'cn  in  Ikeotla.     The  coasts  and  lakes  abound 
,1(1,  wild  fowl ;  storks  and  many  other  birds  of  passage 
Kiiourn  in  Greece.    Sturgeons,  salmon,  mullet,  tunny, 
mickcrcl,  anchovies,  &c.,  and  abundance  of  shell-flsh, 
ire  caught  around  the  coasts.    Large  and  delicate  white 
kIi  (often  weighing  12  Ihf .)  are  still  found,  as  anciently, 
Z  the  lake  Cupaia.     They  are  salted,  and  sent  In  large 
ouantities  to  Constantinople,  and  into  the  martsof  Greece. 
the  coatt-Hsheries  afford  employment  and  subsistence 
,   no  inconsiderable  number   of  the  population  ;   but 
their  produce  is  notwithstanding  Insunicient  to  supply 
(lie  demand  during  the  long  lusts   prescribed  by  the 
rrcek  church,  and  a  good  deal  of  salted  flsh  is  imported. 
Mionous  vipers,  and  other   serpents.   Infest   certain 
localities  i   leeches  are  very  plentiful  in  some  of  the 
hrooln,  which  are  therefore  farmed  out  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  means  of  revenue.     The  Insect  tribes  of 
Greece  include  several  Asiatic  and  African  as  well  as 
Kuropoan  species  j  especially  of  the  order  Orlhttptera. 
Willi  l)C08  are  abundant ;  clouds  of  locusts  occasionally 
do  srcat  damage  to  the  crops.  ( Pouaucvitte ;  Hughes  ; 
Itiike:  Cochrnnei  Did.  Utogr.  ;  Mud.  Trav.,  Sfc.) 

Sn-mry.— Travellers  in  Greece  generally  speak  in  high 
tprini  of  its  scenery.  It  has  every  where  the  finest  views, 
ind  ii  interesting  not  less  from  its  natural  beauties  than 
ii,  clauical  associations,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  art  and 
([lendour  scattered  over  it. 

"  Vet  are thv  iifcteii  lu  lilu*,  thy  crag* aa  wild; 
Swret  nre  thy  Kfo*»>  and  venlant  are  thy  Aeldi, 
Thln«  olift'  rli'c  ait  whan  .Minerva  iniiled. 
And  ttlll  M»  honlnl  wealth  llymetlui  yieldi ; 
Th«re  the  blithe  tHt>  lils  frai<ranl  fortreif  huild». 
The  ftwi'Utm  wanden-r  of  thy  ninuntain  air  j 
..\iM>llo  HtiM  thy  long,  Ioiik  NUinniiT  Kiltlit, 
Kllll  In  hit  beam  Mendell'tt  inarbtct  tflare ; 
Art,  (ilory,  Priwlum  fall,  liul  Nature  ktfll  U  fair. 

'*  Where'er  we  tread,  'tU  haunted,  holy  itround  i 
No  ear*.h  of  thine  ti  Imtt  In  vulvar  mould, 
liut  ore  vait  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
And  all  the  MuMi'it.ile*  aeeni  truly  told, 
Till  the  aenae  achei  with  Kaaina  to  behold 
Thf  kcenea  our  earlleit  dreamt  have  dwt-lt  upon  ; 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold, 
Deflet  the  uower  which  crutn'd  thy  templei  goito  : 
An  iliakei  Athena's  tower,  but  iparet  eray  lUaraihon." 

tWi/f  Hmruld,  canto  11. 

TliP  richly-wooded  and  well-watered  provinces  nf 
Ararn.inia  and  KtoUa  are  succeeded  towards  the  K. 
k  the  lony,  rugged,  and  fureit-clad  cIihIiis  of  t'ur- 
nasiui  and  (£ta,  alternating  with  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  I'cphlasus  and  Hellada.  Ilcentia,  cnnitlating 
n(  two  cli'vatud  basins,  has  been  uniformly  rclcbrated 
liir  in  frrllllly,  and  was  considered  the  granary  of  ancient 
lirm'r.  Atiiena  has  lieen  said  to  surpass  all  the  other 
rapltiili  nf  Kiirope ;  not  only  in  ancient  celebrity,  but 
aim  111  ihi' licauty  and  variety  of  tlii^  siiirDundfiiK  oiiin- 
irj.  It  Ii  much  to  lie  regretted, that  the  line  fiiri'iits  which 
iimr  '■liithitl  the  hills  of  GretH'o  have  been  so  extensively 
r.ii  .iiii'ii.  iwrlly  by  the  wanton  ra|iaclty  of  the  liihab., 
I'.irll)  by  the  i'urklsh  troops,  who  carrinl  tire  and  sword 
iiilo  Ihe  ri'innte  I'astneaaes  of  the  mountains.  Still,  how- 
fiir. nnVaniinaus,  Helicon,  and  Taygetua,  in  Megaria 
111(1  Arcadia,  (iiik-fiirctta  and  )ilnes  are  found  of  great 
rvlonl.    ( '/'*ICH(*'«  Alhmt  imil  Alltia,  ^c.) 

l)i$lribuliuM  i(f  l.iitKl,  Agrirultur;  4c.  -  Mr.  Uriiuhart 
Ifariry  unrf  lit  Hrttmrcft,  \<  >,)  eatlmatod  llellaa 
(KanilW.)  In  ciintain  3,MH,'i(IO  atreniaa  of  arable  land, 
IW.7in  Mr.  vineyanis,  4,4.10  »tr  garden  griiund,  and 
kM.iKKl  olive  trees.  He  alio  gave  the  I'liUiiwIng  statement 
o(  the  dlitrlbutliin  and  value  of  lliu  hind  iu  the  Morea. 
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Mr.  Cochrane  {Wanderings,  tjc.)  supposes  the  total 
surface  of  the  country  to  be  about  36,000,000  str.  (about 
12,000,000  acres) ;  2-3da  of  which,  ho  says,  belong  to  the 
giivernment,  and  the  rest  to  Individuals ;  but  he  adds, 
that  not  more  th.in  l-ioth  part  is  cultivated.  We  have  since 
been  assured  that  probably  6.6ths  of  the  land  belong  to 
the  state  and  t.i  the  church.  The  average  price  of  farm 
liuid  Is  about  ,5i)  drachmas  (3i5i.)  the  strema  (nearly  l-3d 
of  an  ficre.)  In  some  places,  the  holder  of  government 
lands  rents  it  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  on  Its  value ;  but 
the  usual  mode  of  farming  is  on  the  metaijer  system,  by 
which  the  landlord's  share  of  the  crop  is  tcma  l-3d  to 
half,  according  to  the  proportion  of  stock  or  Iroplementi 
he  furnishes.  There  Is  no  regular  succession  of  crops : 
and  two  years'  fallows  are  common.  Hellas  Is  a  better 
corn  country  than  the  Morea  ;  and  corn  is  extensively 
grown  In  Acarnania,  Etolia,  and  Boeotia:  In  the  last- 
named  prov.  there  Is  always  a  good  crop,  the  soil  being 
continually  moist,  even  though  drought  prevail  through- 
out the  rest  of  Greece.  As  many  as  6  different  species  of 
wheat  are  grown ;  returning,  it  is  said,  after  a  dry  spring, 
from  3  to  5,  or  In  a  very  favourable  season,  as  many  at 
from  10  to  13  for  1.  The  annual  yield  of  corn,  at  an 
average  of  the  pr.nclpal  corn  districts  of  Greece  was  thus 
estimated  by  Colonel  Leake  a  few  years  back.  (N.  Greece, 
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But  we  must  add,  that  these  kind  of  estimates  are  ge- 
nerally but  little  to  be  depended  on,  and  at  best  are 
nothing  better  than  rough  guesses. 

The  wheat  of  the  Morea  has  long  been  highly  priied 
In  the  adjacent  islands;  the  lands  on  either  side  the 
Gulph  of  Corinth,  and  In  a  part  of  Attica,  arc  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  barley,  as  well  as  celebrated  for  theU 
olives.    The  culture  of  oats  and  rye  is  unimportant. 
Malie  is  grown  In  Uoeotia,  and  the  Morea.   Uice  Is  cultl- 
vatod  In  the  plains  of  Marathon,  Argos,  &c.,  and  other 
marshy  tracts  along  the  coasts ;  and  the  rice  of  Argolii 
Is  said  to  bo  esteemed  next  after  that  of  Uamletta  In  the 
markets  of  Constantinople,  to  which  It  Is  exported  from 
Naupllu.    Marathon,  though  forgotten  In  almost  every 
other  respect.  Is  still  celebrated,  as  before  the  aira  of  Itf 
glory,  for  being  the  granary  of  Atht^ns.   The  demand  for 
the  currant  grupc  In  (ireat  Britain  and  other  N.  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  has  brought  It  Into  extensive  culture  in 
the  Morea;  and  the  S.  sliore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulph 
from  Corinth  to  I'atrat  Is  in  great  part  covered  with  cur- 
rant-\liu'yards.     The   hills  of  Greece   are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  vine  ( Villi  vin(fera);  yet  few  vines  are 
grown,  except  In  low  situations.    The  wines  of  MIstra 
and  Corinth,  Klis  and  Arcadia,  the  valley  of  Helicon,  the 
Islands  of  Naxus,  Santurin,  dc,  have  n  rich  anil  delicate 
flavour;   but  they  have  coinnaratlvciv  little  body,  and 
are  almost  universally  rulnea  (for  other  Kuropean  pa- 
lates), by  the  addition  of  resin  or  turpentine,  a  praelico 
handed  down  from  the  ancients.     Most  part  of  the  wine 
used  in  ciiiitincntul  Greece  Is  brought  from  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  are  rich  also  In  fruits  of  va- 
rlinis  kinds.    The  olive  oil  of  Greece  would  he  good  If 
well  iirepared  ;  the  best  is  salil  to  bo  furnlthed  by  Attica, 
Kglna,  and  Maina.    Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  In 
Musseiila,  I.aconia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Morea,  but 
especially  In  the  pUdn  of  Argos.    Madder  and  tobacco  In 
Ilwolla,  flax  and  hemp,  figs  In  Attica  (so  famous  in  an- 
tli|uity),  and  elsewhere,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons, 
iieaelu's,  almiiiids,    and  a  great  variety  of  shell-trult, 
nariciits  and  other  pulses  ;  tomatas.  encumbers,  arti- 
chokes, potntiHs,  unci  the  pot-herbs  common  In  the  rest 
of  h'.iiroiie,  are  aiming  tlie  remaining  articles  of  cul. 
ture.    '1  he  eollecllng  of  gullnnts  and  viillonen  bark, 
which  formerly  ni'eived  a  considerable  share  of  alten- 
tliin,   has  been  latterly  miiih  negleetinl ;  and  but  llttio 
pains  are  Ix'slowed  on  miillierry  |>lantatlons,  though  the 
annii,,'.  export  of  allk  lie  estimated  at  I'KI.OIKI  okes.    l.argo 
quantltle*  of  wax  are  exiiorted  from  Nauplia.     Honey 
Is  a  highly  lm|iorlaiit  priHlurt ;  that  of  Attica,  and  es- 
peelally  of  Mt.  llymeltiis.  Is  now,  as  of  old.  the  lieat  In 
Kiiro|H'.     It  Is  transparent,  and  has  a  delUitais  (lerfuine. 
Owing  to  the  lung  ciintlnned  insecurity  that  has  existed 
In  the  ciiuntry,  anil  the  oppressions  practlaiHl  on  the  pea- 
santry, a)trieultiire  la  In  the  most  liaekward  (luiillllon. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  Is  either  seratdied  by  a  plough 
about  l-4th  part  the  site  and  weight  of  an  Kngllsh  one, 
or  else,  as  In  Ktolla,  It  Is  turned  up  by  hoes.    Gardens 
are  every  where  wrniiKht  by  the  latter,  the  apade  (at 
least  at  a  very  riM-ent  perlml)  iH'ing  unknown  to  thu 
modern   Greeks.      Kxeept    In    I.aconia,  HiKl  labour   U 
every  where  iiiii'  rliiken  liy  males  only.     The  price  of 
lali.nir  la  very  variable  :  In  Alliea  It  varies  ftom  t  to  H 
drachmas  (W.  to  Is.  M.)  H  day* 
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The  greater  part  of  the  inrrucc  of  Greece  being  ruK> 
ged  and  uneven,  It  U  more  a  pastiM-al  tliiin  an  agrlcul- 
tuial  country;  the  raising  of  sheep  Is  an  Important 
branch  of  Industry ;  and  the  Walluchlans  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  bring  their  flocks  every  year  to  pasture 
in  N.  Greece.  Except  in  Arcadia  and  Ells,  there  are 
but  few  horned  cattle.  In  most  parts  cows'  mllli  It 
made  little  use  of,  and  beef  is  little  eaten  ;  oxen  and  buf- 
faloes are  therefore  in  demand  ehicHy  fur  tlie  plough. 
The  sheep,  except  those  of  the  Island  of  I'aros,  vield 
coarse  wool ;  they  are  most  frequently  kept  in  flocks  of 
alMiut  500  each,  tended  by  3  or  4  men,  and  as  many  dogs. 
Goats  are  very  abundant ;  their  flesh  and  hair  are  both  ex- 
cellent, and  a  great  deal  of  cheese  is  made  with  their  milk. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Arcadia  was  renowned  for  its 
horses ;  those  of  the  present  day,  in  that  prov.,  are  not 
handsome  ;  but  they  are  spirited,  vigorous,  and  sure- 
footed. Ai  beaiti  of  burden,  mules  and  asses  are  chiefly 
employed. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  materially 
ameliorated,  since  Greece  iKcame  independent.  Under 
the  Turks  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  most  of  their 
little  possessions,  to  prevent  their  being  leiied  on. 
Their  habitations,  though  still  ruile,  have  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  comfort  than  formerly  ;  they  are  usually 
their  own  handywork,  built  of  wood,  or  reeds  plastered 
with  mud  and  broken  straw,  or  of  stone  if  that  material 
be  found  near  tlic  spnt,  cemented  with  mud  and  clay. 
The  food  of  the  labouring  classes,  for  four  or  live  days  of 
the  week,  consists  almost  wholly  of  vegetables.  '1  heir 
principal  animal  food  is  goats'  flesh  ;  but  in  some  of  the 
more  barren  parts  of  the  Morea,  which  produce  neither 
corn  nor  oil,  none  but  the  opulent  ever  taste  animal  food, 
except  on  high  festivals.  Alfject  poverty,  however,  is 
not  common,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  appears  to  be  tahing  place, 
especially  in  the  islands,  where  the  comforts  of  life  are 
much  better  understood  than  on  the  continent.  ( Tliicrtch.) 
Modern  Kngiisli  travellers  agn^e  in  opinion,  that  though 
the  labourer  be  somctimei  iilmost  as  much  oppressed 
by  the  Greek  proprietors  as  by  the  i'urks,  "  he  is  gc- 
niTally  imlustrious,  attached  to  Ills  famllv,  anxious  for 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  intelligence  to  the  peasantry  of  many  of  the  mure 
civilised  states  of  Kiiriipe."  (Leake,  Col.,  Outline  <{f 
the  Oreek  Hevol.  f/  Trav. ;  Hughft,  Viguharl,  Coch- 
rane, tfe.) 

Mannfacluret  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  every  pea- 
tant's  family  producing,  with  few  exceptions,  the  articles 
required  for  their  connumptliin.  A  few  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stulfs,  household  piittcry,  some  cutlery,  leather, 
and  soap,  are  made  in  the  larger  towns,  carpets  In  the 
Isle  oi  Aiidros,  and  sail-cloth  and  straw  hats  in  that 
of  SIphniis.  Goat-skins  are  |irepared  for  holding  wine, 
oil,  and  honey;  brandy,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  mefrsiiiaum- 

{lipes,  and  arms  may  also  Im>  iiientioiKHl.  Saddlery  and 
ior«e-funiiture  have  deteriorated  since  the  dfipartiire 
of  the  Turks  ;  and  theie,  as  well  as  mo-t  articles  of 
luxury,  arc  now  Imporled  irom  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  art  of  dyring  in  bright  colours,  fur  which  the  an- 
cient (iri'eks  were  so  celebrated,  han,  however,  been 
per|ietuati'd  to  the  present  day  ;  anil  tlie  (ireek  wiiiiien 
excel  In  embroidery.  .Salt  siilliclent  for  the  consuiiip- 
tiiiii  of  the  country  ft  prmliireil  In  the  lagiHins  near  ,Mis> 
Kilon^'hl  anil  cIni'u  here.  VeiieU  are  built  in  many  lilaivs. 
( l.iiikf'i  Outline,  t/r.  ;  tncyil.  Ufi  Uem  ttu  Slumlv ,• 
JouiH,  </<•»  Tr<tniujr.) 

Cauimerce.  In  Kll,  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 

fiorts.  •|p)>cirying  the  priiicijial  articles,  was  vttlmated  as 
ulluna .  — 
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lltil  It  Is  obvious  that  little  or  no  dcpend.inre  ran  Ih- 
plai'i'il  on  this  •lalenirnt ;  am)  that  It  alfoi'ds  no  iiriaiu 
of  liirmlng  any  e>timHti<  ot  (he  Iradn  of  lh»  country  In 
ordinary  years  :  there  laniiot  in  reality  Ih-  any  niicli  ilit- 
rrepaniy  livtweeii  the  linporti  end  exports  as  is  here 
exhibited. 

Amoiigit  the  ex|Kir(i-il  articles  are  Inrliided  silled 
qiliilli,  M-nl  In  luigs  In  ('iiii>liinliniqi|e,  wiix  to  leiihotii. 
nia^lli'h  to  Trli'Ste,  ami  in  tili'iililil  yinrs  two  nlilp-liNiiU 
nf  horte-lH'ani  In  llnly.  rhe  duiliii  mi  expoils  are  at 
•n  avrnigi'  hIhmiI  3  pir  rent,  ml  fulnirm;  but  nil  and 
valloiiea  Imrk  iire  exi'inpti-il  (rum  all  diilli's.  (iriTce 
b  far  more  adaptinl  by  Nature  fur  becoming  a  mercantile 


than  an  agricultural  or  manufaeturlng  state  Tii»i. 
merce,  next  to  their  IVocdom,  was  the  irranl  .?1^"""- 
prosperity  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  Gr,^k"K™  "i 
antiquity ;  and  the  future  prosperity  of  t1?«  '""'  "' 
will,  in  all  probability,  deilend  to  a  grei  cxi2""''' 
ti  trade.  At  present  there  arc  very  ?ew  gTOd  '  »'' 
throughout  Greece,  and  mcrchandiie  has  in  W,  '"^' 
to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  li„r,«s  or  m£  I-"' 
tunatcly,  however,  the  numerous  bays  and  inlotV  „f  .l'" 
sea  render  those  less  necessary  than  in  mo,f  ,.,,"" 
countries;  added  to  which,  witfiin  the  last  fo«  '"' 
several  new  roads  have  been  made.  The  inerrS'' 
navy  of  Greece  Is  composed  mosfy  of  small  craft  •im.° 

ItCUi-  It  hari  In  nil  iilini/a  A  rju\  „.  ..'.I.    -.1!.    '  V*'.'  I   UUt  In 


J — .-.-...-..^,.   „j     -..„    „...-   ,,.     ..nr.l  :   h,l\*   III   im; 

it  employed  I, ll»7  vessels,  of  the  burden  <tt\r<i;  <{■?,'"" 
In  IKtfi,  1,17ft  Greek  vessels,  large  and  smnli  ,,.!!; 
the  Dardanellei,  though  in  the  same  year  on Iv  H  Ti  "* 
ilan,  IB  Austrian,  and  the  same  number  m  .Sariin 
vessels  wont  through  that  strait.  Naupila,  Viitra.  l,." 
the  Pirx-us  (port  of  Atli.ns),  lorl.ith,' MissolongW  iS 
.Spezila,  are  the  chief  comnn'rcial  ports.  Ilvdra  u'di  ? 
was  formerly  flourishing,  and  a  few  years  auo  i,,,',,,.".  j 
1!«.  trading  vessels,  of  rrom  160  to  iVl.  toi,"f  h„V  S 
declined,  especially  since  the  earthquake  of  Manl?  k.-' 
by  which  the  town  was  mostly  laid  In  ruins  7/-W,;' 
ae  I'ravauM  Staliit.,  *c.  ;  Uncycl.  det  Uem  du  iluJl' 
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Wri^tita  anil  Mtatuni. 
Tha  wfiiiliti  in  ttwi  ari'  — 

'J  lie  I  Ike    a  I.V:l  or.  a>iilrilii,..>li. 

Kilo   -  Tiuk,;. 

(aiitar  itr  i]<ilitt.il  ss  II  nhe*. 

Kiriiiiii  (iif  laiiil)  r-.  iitnrijr  l-.1.^rro, 

Arpi'iit  —  iirarlv  1^  arm. 
Tlir()rrtk,ii>ilii|j>tll)>  riTknn  ili.laii  >>  lijr  tlirhoiir.  Ilm>  ilif,,,, 
"an  li.iiir  ili.l  .nl,"  Tii<..iiilii|i  aliiiiil  .1  in.    1  lir,  itlmUi,  ,„„,, ,    y  ; 
old  il)U.,  t,«.  IV  lUyt  l.ilvr  Ulan  *v  tin.  ' 

W.iary. 
(iolil  iiln-n  n/  til,  70,  4il,  mill  .'lO  ilrarl.inaa. 
riMti.yir.'iilraihiiiaiiivir  ~r    ^t,^iitU 

liriiiiiina  •  .-=:    o    HI 

.  Ilairnntl  iinarlarilr.       --    0    .l( 
I'ln.ln-      .  .  s«    u    S|    (Lrqulurll. 
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Cii|ip«r 


l',ira,  40  III  Iha  iil  ) 

•Hire,  liiu  lu  limy 

iliailitita  -    J 

,  .\  i|>vr        •  • 


Ul  .1 

l>  I  .1  Ufa  pin. 


The  government  It  a  nearly  nlisoliite  mniunliy, 
hereilit.iry  in  (lie  line  of  I'riiiii'  Olhii  nl'  llav.irl.i, nlm' 
as  well  at  hit  tiirceatnrs,  is  priihililted  nin.|iiliiii  n.i. 
Ilavariiin  or  any  foreign  .'rown.  'I'lie  RiliiiliilttMliiii, 
Is  III  seven  deiiartineiitt  —  lliose  of  the  royal  liiiuirluilil 
and  foreign  .itlairt,  (lie  liiti>rlor,  reliuiim.  iiiiil  |iulilli  in- 
ttriicllon,  JiKtice,  llnance,  war,  and  iiinritlini'  aITiIm. 
The  coiiiicil  of  ttale,  a|ipiiliit(Hl  to  atiilst  tlie  kinxliilm 
duties,  con«ltls  oi  I  vlce-preshleiits,  17  nullnary,  and  U 
extrnordinary  eouiiaellora.  Of  the  l.itdr,  fnur  .irc  up. 
P'lliiti'd  rih  rei's,  with  piivlleges  alHite  the  rr>l  l:i 
hiiictliins,  however,  are  piiiely  admonitory  :  the  kinn  liu 
power  In  decree  laws  wltlnmt  Its  taiirtinn  ;  Ijul  in 
iiirli  ratea  he  la-art  (he  sole  reapontllilllly  nf  liir  art. 
The  tyninl  of  the  clergy,  elected  iiiiiiiially,  iiiiiiiMinli 
preaident  and  .1  nieinlM'rt,  with  'i  iiecretailei,thi'K<iirrii. 
meiit  beina  ripruiiiidil  by  a  aliKe  nflleer  I'.illnl  tW  I'm. 
ciiratnr.  i'liire  are  .13  lilaliniiaol  the  *  ireek  (hiinliin 
the  kiuKdiiin  ;  and  they  elect  froui  tliemaelves  li  ijiiiliri. 
eiinpnaliig  the  abnve  ayiiiHl.  'I  he  4  llinii.  I  allu.ia 
hlthiipt  III  Naxi.B,  J'liina,  .Syra,  anil  S.indnlti,  liavi'  i.i 
p.illtiial  exiateiiie  The  (iiwnt  nf  Griere,  Imm  ll> 
earlli'at  periods,  h.ive  eiijnyi  il  niiiiilelpnl  rliilitt  ami  Jni. 
uli.|ies  iiiiiler  illfl'eri'iit  InndllU.itlniia  ;  nur  illil  tli>  I 
fiiieiitn  rulers  Interfere  mm  li  with  the  piiiiinnhal  •)!. 
tiMi  liy  whlili  (heir  »nili.(y  la  iiiiveriii'd.  I>iiiiliim| 
the  liiiki'li  rule,  (he  lii.iila  of  liiiiillli  a  in  iiiry  I'.aii. 
vllliiHe,  mill  cnmmuiie,  (lirniighniil  (lie  Mori't,  itiiiu 
a  denivft*  tttui  or  iniiyor,  who  (mik  i nuiii^Aiii'i*  nf 'i< 
civil  jiiilklal  ni.Ulirt,     Nu  lax  could  be  livlnl  allli. 


gut  the  concurrenci 
«ere  sometimes  call 
primate;  and  the  vc 
jiiintlv  superlntendet 
acfurt  de  la  Grece, 
lanic  period  ruled  by 
had  the  title  of  Bey. 
difference,  in  the  sam 
dettroyed  Its  liberties 
were  entitled  archot, 
tiril  judges.  Count 
thcrthe  municipal  r 
over  each  eparchy  a  c 
bl<  fall,  those  Individ 
mil  communes  ever; 
which  were  confirmee 
nlilratlon  of  each  den 
exercised  by  one  or 
municipal  council.  1 
ally  from  amongst  th 
commune  or  rural  disi 
next  assemble  in  the 
thlc!,  when  three  or 
junction  with  the  demi 
or  provincial  council  f 
mentofeach  eparchy! 
ail  tparch,  subordinati 
ill  the  same  manner, 
raritk'i  Diplomatic  I 
Jiaiice.  —  Tlio  may 
buiiali,  composed  of 
niune,  have  authority 
on.  and  arbitrate,  vt  It 
10  the  amount  of  20 
courts  presidi-d  over  1 
vernment ;  and  a  coui 
bli^hf<l  in  the  chief  tc 
Iho  sulHliiision  of  the 
eri'iit  wliicii  appears  ti 
(ucnrc  as  to  internal 
were  .1  courts  of  appea 
Clislcis;  !•• '  >.'ice  18?^ 
to'i-thi.,e„  Athens, 
piiliisa  ,iir  .!..  '  .rtJ- 
lulHinllnr      >'•  a.;, 

mil  crir  .^  , 

nf  jiidires,  b     ... 

Ilii'se,  there  a priir 

(niirU.  'I'here  Is  no  r 
but  the  decisions  of  th 
the  Cndo  Niinoleon  al 
bj  jury  ill  criminal  ca 
MiJ  to  be  becoming  p 
Il  u.irk  well.  The  a 
branch  of  the  public  sei 
dracliniat.    (Juurn.  del 

liii'iiiiin.  —  The  grei 
tlio  (Ireek  church  ;    bi 
iiiJepi'iulent  of  (he  aiK 
lUntiniipie.     The  king 
llir  iifl'airi  of  which  are 
oi.ibnliii|is,  a  secretary 
i.riik  priesthood,  are, 
lllilcrate.    Their  habits 
iDd  exemplary.    Mimas 
mm  OS  I'lirnieriy.    The 
In  HW.wi.ely  abolished 
Hf.  nearly  o  monki 
•lih  I  total  of  l,ft(io 
>icon»eiiti.    There 
In  finece,  IiicIiiiIIiik  th 
I'rnli'itanti,  and  aliuut 
ralinn  is  guaranteed   b 
fWArntii'/  t'neye.,ljc.) 
I'uUic  hulrue'ion.— 
iwtof  K/ing  othn't  rei 
nwit.iry  >chniilt  In  eacl 
iliculd  lie  nhllireil  to  ai 
jrariiifage.    This  edie 
cirriwl  intii  effinl ;  but 
frlniary  achnoli  exliiln, 
drrn  received  hiKruKioi 
of  fdiKatldii  i    the   boyi 
offnpatiima,  iand-nieaau 
ri"ui  liianchi  t  of  dome 
lirw  rfii  iVi.nrfc  (iKiii), 
thildri.n  iittemllng  elenir 
Mie.  (iriiliaiily  not  niiir 
nimilH.r  nf  i  Idldreii  are  i 
Mlllrlinn     il     ,„„„.     ,||n 
fnn(iiii.i,t;i|  Greece.     Tt 
pi'lid  hy  the  reveniirt 
wlniiithiK  (II  miiiijintrrh 
In  ma.ti  r«  appnlnled  b] 
■'"  ilr.iihniiu  a  inmitli 
P'liilaurc  for   ttnte.idi 


.   Their  com. 
anil  iource  of 
Ireek  clilej  of 
'  the   country 
eat  extent  on 
w  good  roadi 
in  most  parti 
miilcii.     I'r.r. 
1  iiik'U  of  the 
In  mo«t  other 
laat  few  years, 
'he  mercantile 
llcratt;  but  in 
B  of  which  were 
K)  hardy  and  en. 
[■y  vau  fully  re- 
!  folliiwing  ytar 
of  \!*\fi\'l  tiiiij. 
1  imall,  iiassed 
«r  only  31  II  ui. 
er  of  Sardinian 
ia,  Vatrai,  Syra, 
MimioionKlii,  and 
Hydra,  which 
Ti  Rf»  I'oascsii'd 
tonii,  has  greatly 
I  of  Match,  I  KIT, 
ruins.    (Journ. 
lieiu  du  Muniie, 
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iImIi'  mnnirrlif, 
111  llav.irl.i, «lii<, 
4'(1  nccc|itiiiii  lilt 
II'  nilniiiil>lr.iliiii, 
I'  riiyal  hnUM'liulil 
iin.  nnd  pulilii' IH' 
.  tiiarillinc  iitT.ilri. 
»)il>l  the  liin,iliihii 
17  oiilliiary .  iiiJ  It 
.aii't,  fiiur  .iti!  a]!- 
Hue  Ihe  rcsl  I'l 
iimry  :  the  liiiiK  liM 
i;ini'lli>n  ',   liul  III 

ullillliy  "f  'I"  «''■ 
mially.ciMiii'iiiii 
•tHil.'<.tho«iii'ni. 
Ilci'r  c.iIUmI  ihi'  I't" 
...  I. reck  clHinliiii 
lieimelveirKJiiJKi. 
4  llimv  Ittli'iK 
S.intmin,  li««o  i;i 
f  liri'cce,  lium  l!* 

IiikI  rl«hl»  »i"l  r"' 
„i,  i  nor  dill  ll»i 
the  pill rliiri hill  «)•• 
rni'il.  I  >cii  iliiii"!  1 
nllli>hi  I'lc')'"'"' 
il  ilie  MiirM,  itiw 
ik  iimhi-am'i'  nl  'I' 
uld  he  h'«l"l  •""• 


Mt  the  concurrence  of  those  deniogeronts  ;  i 
J";,  sometimes  called  In  to  asuist  In  council  with  the 
rimate  •  and  the  voivode  appointed  Tiy  the  p.ieha,  who 
P',',1,  superintended  the  province.    (Sec  Thiersch,  Ktul 
1"!"'}  je  la  Orece,  i.  p.  2.  sec.  3.)     Maina  was  at  the 
.meneriod  ruled  by  its  own  capitani,  the  chief  of  whom 
S  the  title  of  Bey.   N.  Greece  was  governed,  with  little 
Hiiference,  in  the  same  mode  as  the  Morea,  till  Ali  Pacha 
SMtroyed  Its  liberties.     In  the  islands  the  demogeronts 
,„g  entitled  archontes,  and  were  crimlual  as  well  as 
Jj'll  judges.     Count  Capo  d'Istrias  suspended  altoge- 
ther the  municipal  rights  of  the  towns,  &c.,  and  placed 
ver  each  eparchy  a  creature  of  his  government ;  tut  on 
kii  fall  those  individuals  were  expelled,  and  the  towns 
inii  communes  every  where  resumed  their  privileges, 
«hich  were  conflrmcd  by  the  crown  in  1834.    The  admi- 
niitratlon  of  each  demot  or  borough  is  consequently  still 
pxercised  by  one  or  more  demogeronts,  assisted  by  a 
municipal  council.    The  demogeronts  arc  elected  anms 
\  from  amongst  the  heads  of  families  —  one  in  each 
rommune  or  rural  district,  and  three  in  each  town.  They 
next  assemble  In  the  chief  towns  of  their  several  cpar- 
rhics  when  three  or  more  are  elected  to  form.  In  con- 
iunction  with  the  demogeronts  of  that  town,  the  eparchial 
or  urovinciai  council  for  the  ensuing  year.    The  govern- 
ment of  each  eparchy  is  administered  by  in  oflicer  named 
°  fporcA,  subordinate  to  the  nomarch,  whose  authority, 
ill  the  same  manner,  extends  over  a  nomarchy.   (See 
fiiri«»'»  Diplomatic  Hist,  of  Greece,  pp.  38.U.) 
_;„j(,c^.  _  The  mayors,  aided  by  the  communal  tri- 
bunals, composed  of   respectable  inhab.  of  the  com- 
mune, have  authority  in    cases  of  petty   misdemean. 
nri  and  arbitrate,  without  appeal.  In  civil  transactions 
10  ihe  amount  of  20  drachmas.    There  arc  eparchial 
courts  presided  over  by  a  judge,  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment;  and  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  is  estii- 
bliihfd  in  the  chief  town  of  each  nonuirchy,  as  before 
thf  julidivislon  of  the  kingdom  into  30  governments,  an 
(teitt  wliicli  appears  to  have  had  but  little  practical  In- 
lliunre  as  to  internal  arrangements.    Formerly  there 
,rre  I  courts  of  appeal  —  at  Nauplla,  Missulonghi,  and 


fhalcis;  !'■ 
li)2-th'.i-  ., 
{Hilliia  ■■"'  •■•■ 
lubordlnr      t" 
ind  crir  .-. 
(i(  jiidnes,  II     ■ 
lliose,  there  a. . 


nee  I8''4  their  number  has  been  reduced 

Athens,  for  Hellas  and  Kubcea,  nnd  Tri- 

'  i>     itc.     The  deeibions  of  these  are 

\  .  lority  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 

<    ablished  in  the  cap.,  cuniposcd 

.rney,  and  a  registrar.    Resides 

primary  tribunals,  and  3  commercial 


(uiirts.  There  is  no  regularly  organised  code  of  laws, 
but  tlie  decisions  of  the  judges  arc  mostly  guided  by 
iho  Code  Nnpoleon  and  cstalilished  customs.  Trial 
bv  jury  in  criminal  cases  has  been  Introduced,  and  is 
uiJ  to  be  becoming  pretty  generally  understood,  and 
1,1  wiirk  well.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  judicial 
braiiili  of  the  public  service  amounts  to  nearly  L.'iTT.vyo 
ilraclimai.   (Journ.  det  IVavaux  j  Encyc.  det  Gem  du 

Jf,'fl//C.) 

Ai7/j(iiin.  —  The  great  mass  of  the  pop.  belong  to 
the  (irei'li  church  ;  but  since  IKU,  Crecce  has  been 
iiiilp|icmlent  of  the  authority  of  the  I'atrlarch  of  Con- 
lUiitiniiple.  The  king  Is  titular  head  of  the  church, 
llir  affairs  of  which  are  conducted  by  a  synod  composed 
ui. I  bishops,  a  secretary,  and  a  royal  commissioner.  Tlie 
Crock  priesthood,  are,  s|ieaklng  generally,  poor,  nnd 
Illiterate.  Tlieir  liabits  are,  however,  said  to  be  slinple 
iiiil  exemplary.  Moniisterles  are  by  no  means  so  nuiiie- 
tiiui  ai  I'ormerly.  The  national  congress,  held  at  Argos 
In  W'/.i.  u i-ely  abolished  S20,  which  contained,  at  nn  aver- 
se nearly  ti  monks  each;  there  are  now  K'i  in  all, 
>lih  I  total  of  I.MIO  or  2,1X10  Inmates,  besides  alHiiit 
ill  ronfcnti.  There  are  about  l.'i.tXKI  Itiiin.  ('atholics 
III  (;rrece,  Incliiilliig  the  royal  family  and  suite ;  some 
I'tiiti'ilants,  and  almut  4,n(;0  Jews.  Vuli  reilKloiis  tole. 
tHliiin  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.   iStmihope  i 

I'Mic  Inilruciiim.  —  \n  edict  was  issued  In  the  early 
|url  III  King  (Mho's  reign  fur  the  establishment  of  elp- 
nciiliry  Kchonls  in  each  commune,  to  which  the  Inlnili. 
ilinulil  In-  iihllged  to  lend  IheIr  children  from  fi  to  \i 
nuriofage.  This  edict  hat  nut,  however,  been  hilly 
niricd  liilo  eltVH't ;  but  In  IKl.S,  there  were  'iS  pulilie 
litiniary  schools  exlslltig,  and  In  l><U'i,  about  T.-IOd  chil- 
drrii  rwlvnl  liiilrut'tlon  in  the  rudimentary  branches 
o(  rdiicallon ;  Iho  boys  also  In  various  agrlcullinnl 
orni|ialliin«,  land-measuring,  Ac.  s  and  the  girls  in  va- 
ri'ii!  liraiM'hcs  of  domestic  Industry.  The  h'.nrye.  dis 
(irni  rfu  ilondf  llHlll),  gives  lA.IHltl  as  the  nuiiil»'r  of 
(hililrin  nltendlng  elemenliiry  scliiHils,  liiit  even  at  llils 
tilr,  pniliiiMy  not  more  than  l-Hlh  part  of  the  tutiil 
iiiinilHr  iif  I lilldren  are  eilucaled.  We  believe  llmt  lii- 
Hiiiitlon  Is  more  dllflisiHl  In  Ihe  Islainls  llrui  In 
tiiiitinpi,lal  Rreece.      The  prrparntory  ichoult  in,  kiiii- 

Cull d  by  the  revenues  ailsing  from  lainls  fniinirly 
Ii'IIkIhk  to  monniterlcs  ;  tliilr  dliecllon  Is  conllded 
In  tiisstira  n|ipiilnlrd  by  government,  with  snliirles  of 
V'l  ilr.iihmiis  n  montli  enrli.  The  lolal  niinuul  cn- 
pi'iKlllure  for   state-education    Is   said   to  bo   441, (kki 
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drachmas.  {Encyc,  ijc.)  There  are  between  20  and  30 
superior  schools,  principally  In  the. Morea  and  the 
Islaiids ;  and  In  the  cap.  there  is  a  normal  S'^iool  for 
teachers  established  by  an  American  mission.  Athens, 
toriiith,  and  3  other  towns,  have  ei.ch  a  e.vmnasium  s 
and  in  the  former  city  a  university,  with  23  professors, 
was  established  in  1837 ;  to  which  are  attached  an  ob- 
servatory, and  museums  of  antiquities,  coins,  natural 
history,  &c.  It  has  yet,  however,  only  about  SO  students, 
in  Athens  there  are  3  scientific  Institutions,  the  medical 
society,  the  society  of  natural  history,  and  a  society  for 
promoting  education  (».Xi«t«4Jii/t,»J  Jvwi{t/«).  GVecce 
had,  in  18J7,  fourteen  printing-offlces ;  and  nine  regular 
newspapers,  besides  the  same  number  of  literary  Jour- 
nals, are  published  In  Athens  and  other  places.  The 
printing  of  books  is  chiefly  confined  to  educational  works. 
1834!^5    '  ^"^'■'''  f*'oi-dsu'orlhj  Journal  qf  Education, 

Armed  Force.  —  Previously  to  1838  the  army  amounted 
to  nearly  10,000  men ;  but  by  the  new  law  of  conscription 
the  regular  army  consists  of  8,000  men,  levied  by  a  con- 
scriptlon  of  ",000  in  each  year.  The  duration  of  service 
is  fixed  at  four  years,  and  all  individuals  are  liable  to 
serve,  from  the  age  of  Id  to  30,  unless  those  claiming  ex- 
emptlon  as  married  men,  university  students,  ecclesi- 
astics, civil  servants  of  the  state,  only  sons,  or  the 
guardians  of  minors.  Service  by  substitute  is  allowed. 
1  he  troops  consist  of  3  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  line. 
1  of  light  infantry,  4  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a  corps  of 
artillery,  and  another  of  pioneers.  They  are  chicBy 
garrisoned  at  Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Nauplla :  at 
the  last  mentioned  place  is  a  military  school. 

A'aiT//.  —  The  prefecture  of  the  Marine  at  Pares  has  10 
members.  There  belong  to  the  fleet  2,400  ofliccrs,  sail- 
ors, and  marines,  and  IDO  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in 
32  vessels  of  war.  There  arc  26  captains  and  about  3(J0 
lieutenants  and  midshipmen,  many  of  whom,  however, 
have  the  command  of  merchantmen.  "Ilie  government 
dockyards  are  at  Pares  and  Nauplla.  There  are  two 
orders  for  military  and  naval  officers  and  others,  "  the 
Order  of  Merit,"  and  that  of  "  the  Holy  Saviour." 

The  Public  Hevenue  is  derived  from  rents,  taxes  on 
cattle,  tithes  of  the.produce  of  private  land,  and  26  per 
cent,  ol  the  produce  of  that  belonging  to  government,  and 
Import  duties  (3,000,000  drachmas  annually),  leases  of 
mills,  salt  iagunes,  and  lisherics,  a  personal  tax,  as- 
sessed tax  on  houses,  &c.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance ol'  the  ofliciul  Slalcment  qf  Ihe  Finance)  qf  Greece 
for  l^33-4-5,  published  by  order  of  the  King  of  Greece 
Oct.  In:iO.  {Parith't  Dip.  Hist.  Greece,  Bvo.  1838.)  rSee 
top  of  next  page.] 

riic  receipts  lor  1838  were  estimated  at  16,600,000 
dr.'tchmas,  from  which  I0  »--_,■  cent,  must  he  deducted  for 
the  expenses  of  collection.  Of  this  sum,  the  rents  of  go- 
vernment lands  ainonnteil  to  6,fi00,n<l0  dr. ;  the  tax  on  cattle 
and  customs  to  2,000,OIK)  dr.  each  ;  stamps,  600,000  dr.  i 
BnilthetnxonBalt,4S0,li(Mldr.  Theexpendlture amounted 
to  22,000,(100  dr. !  of  which  6,327,148  dr.,  or  nearly  one. 
third,  was  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  2,660,160  dr. 
for  that  of  the  navy.  The  civil  list  (Independent  of  the 
aliowmice  to  the  king)  amounted  to  l.OtKi.iOOdr.  The 
public  debt  was  then  probably  not  less  than  6,600,000/. 
(Encyc.  tits  (lent  du  Monde.) 

I'eoplf.  Manners,  t/c.  —  The  following  statements  em. 
body  the  valuable  testimony  of  Thiersch  as  to  the  hahlti 
and  state  of  the  people  when  he  visited  (ireece  in  1831-32 : 
—  "  There   Is  a  pretty  marked  distinction  among  the 
Inhnbs.  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Grec-ce  —  Greece 
N.  of  the  Isthmus,  Ihe  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands. 
The  Inhabitants  of  N.  Greece  have  retained  a  chival- 
rous and  warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manneri 
and  mode  of  life,  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  heroic  age.    The  soil  here  Is  generally  cul- 
tivHled  by  nulgnrlnns,  Albanians,  and  Wnllachians.    In 
K.  (iiecie,  Parnassus,  with  Its  natural  bulwarks.  Is  Ihe 
only  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  has  maintained  Itself  i 
in  Ihe  mountHiinnis  parts  of  \V.  Greece  there  are  also 
some  remnants  of  Hellenic  slock.     In  these  parts  the 
language  It  ipoken  with  more  purity  tlwin  eliewhere. 
The  pup.  of  the   Pclimoniietut  consists  nearly  of  the 
same  races  as  that  of  N.  Greece,  but  the  Peloponne- 
slant  are  more  ignorant  and  lest  honest  than  the  In- 
habitants of  Hellas.    The  Albanians  occupy  Argolit  and 
•  part  of  the  ancient  Trlphylla.     Among  the  rest  of  the 
Inliab  ,  who  all  speak  (iri'ck,  there  arc  rontlderible  tnclal 
dilTerences.     The  pop.  of  Ihe  lowni  It  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter, as  In  N.  Greece  ;  where  there  It  an  active  nnd  Intel- 
ligent lioily  III  priiprlelors,  imrclianti.  and  artlaxnt  in  the 
IxHiM,  ail, I   ainiiiig  llicm  some  of  Greek  slock.      The 
Malm  tes  mrin  a  separate  clatt  of  the  pop.  :  they  are  gp- 
nerally  called  Malnotes  from  the  name  of  one  of  their 
districts  i  but  lliilr  true  mime,  which  they  have  never  lost, 
Is  Spartans.     They  (Mciipy  the  lofty  and  sterile  moun- 
tains lietwi'in  the  Giilphs  of  l.acoiila  and  Mestenla,  the 
reprcsiiit.illves  of  a  race  driven  from  the  tunny  valley 
III  till'  Kurotai  to  the  lileak  and  Inhospllnble  trncti  of 
Taygetut,  tliuugh  the  plains  which  are  spread  out  below 
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Revenue. 

Amount. 

i-., .,i.„„„    I.oanii  Mill  aiWiincet  bv  tat  Alllei  anil  the  Bavarian  (iovem-\ 

fcitraoidlnarjr  j     ^^,„  f^^               .J J 

ritevcnucls.'U 

I)o.     IK.14 

Ordinary     .              '">•>««                     "          "                 .    "          '          " 
iLestexpenset  of  collection  and  arrears     .          -          - 

(A.)  1.  Management  and  dead  loan,  discount,  fran«port,&c.         ... 
y.  Induninllie*.  delilji,  nutlitu,  sinking  fund,  Ike. 

3.  Interest  on  oaiiitol  of  loan        -          .          -          -          •          .  ■        . 

4.  Calling  In  copper  coin  before  1833      ...... 

Total  expeiuct  from  loan  before  1833 

CB.)  Current lervlce fori R13 

Do.              IS.M 

Do.              I83S 

Ijcuanpaid       .          .          -          .          . 
Eiceu  of  receipt!  overnpcndltuTS 

Drachm, 

7, 7S 1,370 
l(i,»ai,7S7 
13,3(iO,'J30 

Drilihtn.       t. 
46,01 1,841    41 

23,69:>,S0(;    91 

3a,'i7!(,(mH 
8,ft83,/i8l 

811 
86 

tl,S«I.2.Ti 
M,»H7,a!IS 
13,338,575 

S7 
S7 
»l 

6»,707A'>1    38 

S.VMi.inil      6 

4,84^,1,10    hn 
463,843    S7 

!i5,5a3,!i21    51 
30,292,81(0    38 

40,U7,107 

8fil,8tin 

3S 
80 

- 

• 

64/05,441    89 

4,9(11,9119    49    ] 

«.4S9,550 


them  are  nc  InnRer  hrli!  by  a  conqiioror,  and  the  fertile 
lands  He  uiictiltivateil  ft)r  want  of  lahnurers.  In  the 
iilanda,  there  Is  a  singular  mixture  of  Albanians  and 
Greeks.  The  Albanians  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia  have  long 
l)cen  known  as  active  traders  and  excellent  mariners 
Tiie  Hydriotes  made  great  sacrifices  for  tlic  came  of  inde. 
pcndence  in  the  late  war  ;  the  .Spezziotes,  more  prudent 
and  calculating,  increased  their  wealth  and  tlieir  mer. 
chant  navy.  The  island  of  Syra,  which  h.is  long  been  the 
centre  of  an  active  commerce,  now  contains  the  remnant 
of  the  pop.  of  Ipsara  and  Chios.  The  Ipsarlots  arc  an 
active  and  handsome  rare,  and  skiiriil  seamen ;  tlie 
Chlots,  following  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond 
of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  their  sliops  and  mer. 
cantilc  s|)erulati(ms  ;  they  amass  wealth,  but  they  em. 

Iiloy  It  In  founding  establisliinents  of  iiiiblic  utility,  and 
n  tlie  etlucation  of  their  children.  In  Tlni)»,  the  peasants, 
who  are  also  the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and  the 
fig  even  amidst  tlie  most  liarren  rocks:  in  .Syra,  .Santnrin, 
and  at  Naxos,  they  are  the  tenants  of  a  mlseralile  race  of 
nobility,  whose  origin  is  traci-d  to  the  time  of  the  cru> 
lades,  and  who  still  retain  tlie  Latin  ceed  of  their 
ancestors,  ilesides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of 
Kiillotes,  of  people  from  the  heights  of  Olvmpiis,  Can. 
diotes,  many  (ireek  families  from  Asia  Minor,  I'ana. 
riotes,  and  others,  who  li.ive  emigrated,  or  been  driven 
liv  cirriimstanees  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kliigilom. 
The  IpsHriots  are  those  who  are  aiipiHiseit  to  have  the 
leait  intermixture  of  foreign  lilood.  I  hey  have  the  flue 
.111)1  characteristic  (ireek  pliysloguomy,  as  preserved  in 
the  marbles  of  IMiidias  anil  otiier  ancient  sculptors ; 
they  are  "ingenious,  loquacious,  lively  to  excess,  active, 
enterprising,  vapouring,  and  disi.utalious."  Tlie  modern 
Crc-eks  are  generally  rather  abo\e  tlie  middle  height,  and 
well  shaped;  they  have  the  lace  oval,  features  regular 
and  expressive,  eyes  largi',  dark  and  aniin.ited,  eyebrows 
arehiHl,  hair  long  niid  ilark,  and  cmnplcxioni  ulivc- 
coloiired."    (.hiunml  i{f  hUUicalnm.  xvii.) 

The  islanders  are  commonlv  darker,  anil  of  a  stronger 
make  than   tlie   rest;    lint   the    Creeks   are   nil   artive, 
hanly,  br.ive,  and  capable  of  eiidining  long  privations. 
tH'iieraily  speaking,    the  wiiiiiiii  of  llie   islands  and  of 
llcllas  are  much  liiinilMoner  llian  those  of  (lie  Morea. 
The  chanii'ler  of  the  (ireeks,  ulille  under  the  Turks, 
was  thus   siiiiinied   up   by    Mr.   Hope,     {.inaslanin,   i. 
7h_Mo,)       "  Tlie    coiiiplixloii    of    the    miidern    (iroek  [ 
may  renivi'  a  dilliMeni  i':ist  from  dlll'ereni  surrounding  '. 
objei'ts  ^   the  cure    is  still  the   s^iine  as   In   tlie  ilavs  of  { 
I'erlrli  s.     ('reilollty,   versatility,  and  the  thirst  or  dis.  | 
llnrtiiiiK.  from  the  earliest  periods  formed,  still   Ibrm,  | 
and  ever  will  Inrin,  the  basis  of  the  (iri'i  k  i  h.iraiier.    .    . 
\Vhen    luitriolUiii,    piiblie   spirit,  and    pre-eniitniii c   in  ' 
arts,  sric'iire,  literature,  and  warfare,  were  llie  road  to  | 
dlslinctliin,   the  (ireeks  sliuiie   the  first  of  patrlols.  cit 
heriM's.  of  painteri.  of  imts.  and  iif  pbilosniilirrs.     Niiw 
that  craft  and  siilHlety,  iMliilatluM  and  inlrlgiie,  are  the 
only  pallia  to  grealnesi,  the  same  (ireeks  are  —  what 
yiiii  see  them  !" 

The  Albniilans  are  of  a  miiih  more  serious  and  pen. 
tire  di«|Hisltlon  than  the  (ireeks  t  and  It  has  been  re- 
marked thai  fliey  may  be  ecinsldered  to  iH'ar  the  same 
relnlion  to  Ihe  bufer  that  flii'  Dnrli'  did  tii  llir  lunir  pn- 
piil.itinn  III  ancient  times.  I  he  liinutniKi-  of  the  miKlern 
(irreks  (for  (be  Alliini.tii  l<  ni  lllyilao  iirlglni,  is  railed 
tlnniaic.  It  has  a  gri'aler  sliiiilurlly  to  tbi'  amieiit 
(ireek  than  the  Italian  to  Hie  l.aliii  ;  but  many  of; 
the  alterations  frmn  the  ancient  IcMigiiea  which  dislin.  j 
|uish  butli  tlio  modern  langn.iges  are  aualugoiu.    Many 
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of  the  popular  customs  ol  the  Greeks  boar  the  imnren 
antiquity  ;  Tarions  superstitious  observances  are  Isentim 
and  even  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people  are  th 
same  which  were  popular  in  ancient  times,  'ihe  f.,, 
famed  liomaicit,  for  instance,  the  theme  nf  so  inaiJ 
travellers,  is  obviously  the  same  as  the  Cretan  or  l)ip 
dallan  dance  ;  and  another  modern  dance,  the  /ll/i 
naticd,  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  til' 
ancients. 

llialory.  —  The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  lilghpjt  an 
tiquity,  and  in  the  mythic  periiHl  of  their  hi.stnry  it  ii 
often  imp<»sibln  to  separate  fable  from  fact.  We  liif,., 
however,  that  the  Hellenes  were  ni  t  the  earliest  Inliali 
of  Hellas,  which  was  previously  the  abode  of  the  I'elasiri 
■who  migrated  not  only  into  Greece,  but  Italy,  atidili,- 
islands  of  S.  F.urope,  and  there  practised  tillaK,,  m,\ 
other  ilniple  arts  of  early  industry ;  the  remains  of  r, 
clonean  walls,  scattered  in  dill'erent  parts,  deimie  ihcin 
to  nave  had  some  knowh'dge  even  of  archilectiire.  Over 
these  people  the  Hellenes  gradually  gained  tiie  sii. 
iieriorlty,  and  drove  tliem  from  tlie  continent  to  tjie 
Islands,  while  they  peopled  it  with  tlieir  own  nHtimi  lii. 
vided  into  the  4  tribes,  of  yi';olians,  Ach.a'ans,  liiiiiaiu" 
and  Dorians,  and  spre.iding  In  different  dinctions  mn 
the  country,  were  joined  soon  afterwards  by  ((ilonidi 
fiom  Kgypt  and  rhteiilcia.  The  llrst  c.in«tiinii(iii  ,if 
(iieek  cities  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  hiitory;  limji 
seems  that  monarchy  was  tlie  earliest  f(irm,  aiiil  Slium 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  ii,  i',  i^Hill,  Argot,  I'ln  j,|.« 
Athens,  ,Sparta,  and  ('orinth,  claiming  an  iirlniii  i|i,t' 
much  later.  Tlie  expedition  of  Cadmus  to  ( niolm 
tlie  siege  of  ThelM's,  anil  the  Trojim  war  (ii.  t ,  jjun] 
are  tlie  principal  events  of  the  mytliic  or  herciic  |ii  rii»|' 
The  confusion  arising  from  the  last  event  ileprivii|iii.iiiy 
kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and  encouraged  the  amliiti^ia 
of  the  Dorian  llerarllda  to  get  possesslim  of  (lie  IV. 
loponnesns,  imd  expel  its  Inhabs.  A  I'resh  impulsr an 
thus  given  to  emigration  ;  large  iHidies  uf  tlio  |Hii|ile 
criissed  the  ;1-;ge»n,  and  colonised  the  sliiiris  ol  Aiia- 
Minor  ;  giiverninents  changed  with  their  riiiers,  aiiil  tlir 
stales  now  partiKik  more  of  that  republican  I'urm  uluUi 
was  afterwards  tlieir  characteristie  leature. 

The  civil  pulley  of  Siiaria  and  Atlieiis.  whoicfirosinii 
power  niiw  iH'giUi  to  lessen  Ihe  Inllneiice  of  iln.  iiti|,.r 
states,  was  most  successful  In  eidliiig  forth  tlie  {mlilie 
energies,  and  ill  making  small  means  prndiici'  ,irial  n. 
suits.  The  progress  of  niillt.trykniiwledge  anil  of  till' iniw 
refined  arts  was  eontemporaneons  wlili  tlial  uf  |iiiliii,<; 
niiisl  deparliiieiits  iif  sch'iice  and  of  the  lliii' arl<,  |  iiriiifl 
with  impatient  zeal  by  Hie  biglilv  seniitive  lirceki,  srrr 
carried  by  Hieiu  to  a  higlier  pilch  ol  perfirlioii  tliu 
elsewhere  in  aiiiient,  luid  in  some  re^pecls  enii  ilim 
in  miidern  limes  ;  anil  their  commerce,  1011111111111  .rf 
means  nf  their  coliinles  on  the  lllark  Sea  an.l  1 11  ilir 
coasts  of  Italy,  Hieily,  and  (iaill,  wa»  exliiislve  aiiil  im. 
porlant.  Their  pride,  activity,  and  eiilerprise, anj.  ali.ii' 
all,  their  love  of  libcrtv,  bnre  tliem  triiimplmnt  lliriiuli 
all  the  dilllcullles  ol  tlie  I'ersian  war  (closeil  n  1. 1'l'i; 
and  Hie  same  features  of  charaiier,  dinireiilly  iltvi'l(i|<J. 
Inviilved  Ihein  In  inli'sline  feuds.  Tlie  l'i'Vi|iiiiiin.i«g 
war,  which  lasted  nearly  Hilrly  years  (11. 1.  4ll_4i>l  .l< 
deslroying  their  union,  and  eUiaiisliiig  lluir  <lri'niiili, 
paviMl  Hie  way  for  llieir  •iilijiigalliili  by  I'liillpol  .ilaiiil  n, 
wliii  won  Hie  decisive  bailie  nf  ('heriiiiiea.  11  1  :UH  IV 
ritlla'il  I'ltouiiesls  of  Alexander  engiigi'd  llirin  fnr,i<< 


ami  Davis'  .Straits,  : 


years  t  lint  lliiir  courage  was  now  eiiervHtnl,  ami  II"  f 
love  nf  lilH'rty  ail  but  extlngulshi  d.  Tlie  Ailiiraii li  ic if 
proviHl  IX  vaiii  delencv  ag.iintt  the  power  uf  Msii'I'i 
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■nd  when  thl»  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  wholly  unable 
tocope  with  the  arms  of  Rome.  The  contest  was  brief,  and 
enilcdwith  the  captureofCorinth.nimft  140  B.C. .from  which 
time  during  laW  years,  it  continued  to  be  either  really 
or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire.   Literature 
and  tho  arts,  long  on  the  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed 
bv  Justinian,  who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens.  Alaric  the 
Goth  invaded  the  country  in  theycar  400,  followed  by  fien. 
sorlcaiid  Zaber-khaii  in  the  (ith  and  7th,  and  by  the  Nor- 
mans In  the  nth  century.     After  tlic  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  in  ViOi,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  V'e- 
iiptian,  and  Krankish  nobles  ;  but  in  IZfil,  with  the  ex- 
cpption  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was  re-iinited  to  the 
Greek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologus.     In  1438  it  was  in- 
wded  liy  the  Turks,  who  finally  conquered  it  in  14S1 .  The 
Venetians,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new 
masters  quiet  possession,  and  tlie  country  during  the  Kith 
md  i'tli  centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obstinatcwars,  which 
continued  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  171H,  cini- 
lirmed  the  I'urks  in  their  conquest.    With  '.he  exception 
ofMaina,  the  whole  country  remained  ur.der  their  dcs- 
rotir  sw.iy  till  1**21 ;  when  tnc  Grf  eks  once  more  awoke 
frnm  their  protr.icted  lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim 
to  a  national  existence,  and  to  the  dominion  of  the  land 
possessed  and  ennobled  by  their  ancestors.  The  heads  of 
the  nobler  famlies  and  others  interested  in  the  regenc- 
mtion  of  their  country,  formed  an  helairia  for  concerting 
rairiotic  measures;  and,  in  1H21,  Ypsilanti  proclaimed 
itiat  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.     The 
rpviilution    broke    out    simultaneously  in    (ireece   and 
Wallaclda ;    and    war   continued  with   various   success 
and  much  bloodshed  till   the  great    ICuropcan  powers 
interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino  (Oct.  20.  IH'27) 
iiisured  tlie    independence   of  Greece,   which  was    re- 
luctantly acknowledged  iiy  the  I'orte  in  the  treaty  of 
(cirianople,    in    l»<'.iO.       T  he    nrovlsional    government, 
iihlcli  had  been   set  on  foot  during  the  revolutionary 
iiruggle,  was  agitated    liy  diseonlcnts   and  jealousies, 
ami  tlie  president,  t'ount  Capo  d'  Istrias,  was  assassinated 
iiilOi.     The  allied   powers  having  previously  detor- 
ii.iuHl  on  erecting  Greece  into  a  monarchy,  ollored  the 
crnim  to  I'rince   Leopold  of  Saxe-tobiirg  (now  king 
olUclgium),  who  declined  It  j  fliielly,  it  w.is  loiilerred  on. 
(Uho.  a  younger  son  of  the  king  of  liavaria,  who  Wits 
l,f,.f„iiiiied  nt  Nauplia,  AiiR.  30    lH:t>. 
GREENLAND,  an  extensive  territory  forming  part 
of  S.  America,  and  partly  occupied  by  Dauisli  colonies, 
cslinding  N.  from  Cape  I'arewell,  in  lat.  HP  Vj'  N  , 
Miieen  long.  2(1°  and  7.')°  W.,  having  \V.  Dalfin's  Hay 
,-inil  I'avis'  Straits,  S.  and  E.  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
N.tlie  unexplored  Arctic  regions.    I'op.  estimated  at  only 
6.Kli;.ir7,(K)tl.all  Ksquimaax,  except  about  l.'iO  Europeans, 
(jttonland  was  long  supposed  to  lie  united  on  the  N.W, 
to  tlie  rontiiient  of  America;   but  the   discoveries  of 
mcnl  navigators  render  it  more  probable  that  it  is  an 
iijaiid.     Shape,  somewhat   triangular    with    the    apex 
lo«.udUlie  S.     It  is  higli  and  rocky,  its  surface  preseiit- 
infi  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  sterile  mountains,  bare  or 
tovered  with  ice,  which  also  occupies  a  great  portion  of 
Ihf  intervening  valleys.     The  centre  is  said  to  be  tra- 
\«ml  hy  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,   by   wliicli    the 
foiinlrv  is  divided  into  K.  and  \V.  (;reenland.     Of  the 
former',  from  lat.  C.'i"  to  6'J^,  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
Ihe  shore  being  constantly  beset  by  vast  accumulations 
of  ice.    All  this  coast  appears  to  be  colder,  more  liarreii 
ind  miserahle  than  the  W.  coast.     It  mnv  be  said  to 
consist  of  one  unlnterriiptiHl  glacier,  exliiliitiiig  only  a 
few  p,it(lie«of  vegetatlini,  geiierally  on  tlie  liankiof  the 
riicrii  and  olten  advancing  l.ir  into  the  sea  and  lorniiiig 
rrimmitorles  of  ice,  large  masses  of  which  frei|iieiitly 
Li!  in  avaianelies.     Tiie  \V.  shore  is  liigli,  rugged,  and 
li.irren.and  rises  close  to  the  water's  edge  Into  precl- 
liiiiui  ciiHs  and  mountains,  seen  from  sea  at  a  distnni  <•  of 
Glim,    The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  a  series  of  bays 
orBordi.fnteripersed  witbaiiuinlH'r  of  islands  of  various 
I.itm  and  si<e.    The  principal  of  these  Is  the  Mand  of 
lliwn.in  the  bay  of  same  name,  un  the  \V.  coast,  bet  ween 
lit  KiJ  and  Hr.    Only  the  toasts  and  islands  are  yet 
ik-maliied  lo  be  inhaliitiHl,  no  other  part  having  been 
tipliired  liy  I'liropeaiis.     The  air   is   pure,  light,  and 
hfillhy;  hut  the  cold  iliiriiig  llie  long  winter  Is  ol'leii 
ifiy  intense.     More  snow  lalis,  and  the  cliniale  is  more 
Hicre  on  the    I'.,  than    the  W.  coast.     In    .S    Gneii. 
Ijiid  the  eiild   seldom    eNceeiU   lli^  or    IH  '    lleiniiiiiir, 
M  In  the  N,    the  Ihermoiiieter  sometlmi's  stand-    at 
K  Ih AUin.     T'he   sun   has   eiinsldet.ilile   power  during 
till' (uinniev,  Inn  tine  weather  is  never  of  long    ccoi- 
tii'imtitT,    lightning  sometliiies   occiiis,  and  li.iil,  but 
lhi>  l,iller    seldom.     \  hdeiil    stiiniis    arc    lrei|iii  lit    In 
•Huiiii,     riie   rate   (veciirreiice   of   rain,    and   llie    In- 
iMi.p  degree  of  cidd  piiidioed  by  the   N  I',  wiiiil.   has 
IHcii  reasiiii  to  believe  thai  the  most  I',  parts  of  (ireeii- 
Lid  fiiiin  a  great  archipehiyo,  enciinilieied   with  per. 
rrliMllip,    The  aurora  lull eails  has  at  some  seasons  a 
lulit  pqiial  In  that  of  the  lull  moon.     The   roeks  are 
^'inrlptllynranlte, gneiss,  ciay-tlrtle,  porpiiyry,  pulsluiie, 
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&c.,  arranged  in  vertical  beds.  Tliey  have  been  found 
to  contain  a  ricli  copper  ore,  black  lead,  marble,  asbestos, 
scriicntine  garnets,  crystals,  and  »,ime  other  valuable 
stones.  1  here  are  no  volcanoes ;  but  three  hot  springs 
have  been  found  in  an  island  on  the  W.  coast.  Coal  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Disco.  Vegetation,  even  In  the 
V,  Is  limited  to  a  few  stunted  birch,  elder,  and  willow 
trees,  moss,  lichens,  grasses,  fungi,  &c.  Proceeding  N. 
the  Burfaec  becomes  more  sterile,  and  at  last  nothing  is 
met  with  excc|it  bare  rocks.  Several  kinds  of  wild 
berries  att.-un  tolerable  perfection,  and  the  soil  on  the 
W  .  coiist  towards  the  S.  has  been  found  fit  for  the  culti- 
vation of  various  culinary  vegetables  :  the  growth  of  the 
potato  has  latterly  been  attempted  with  some  success. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  reindeer  in  the  S.,  the  polar 
bear  in  the  N.,  white  hares,  foxes  of  various  colours,  and 
dogs;  seals  abound  in  the  S.,  where  the  wiiirus  also  is 
met  with;  wh.des  of  various  kinds  inhabit  the  seas, 
cuefly  towards  the  N.;  and  the  sea,  fiords,  and  rivers 
.-ibmind  in  fish,  especially  turbot,  herrings,  salmon-trout, 
halibuts,  rays,  &c.,  with  a  great  variety  of  shell-fish, 
fishing  and  seal-hunting  are  the  principal  occupations 
ol  the  native  inhab. 

In  1H37  there  were  in  W.  Greenland  13  eolonies,  l.^ 
minor  commercial,  and  10  missionary,  establishments. 
1  he  most  N.  station  is  Upperiiavic,  in  lat.  72^^30*.  Good 
Hope,  the  most  ancient  of  the  settlements,  in  lat.  04°  10', 
has  an  excellent  harbour.  The  trade  gives  employment 
to  about  live  or  six  vessels.  The  experts  consist  chieliy 
ol  whale-oil,  seal,  bear,  and  reindeer  skins,  eider  down, 
&e.  J  he  Greenlanders  arc  believed  to  b<i  of  the  same 
race  as  the  inhab.  of  the  coasts  of  Hudson's  Hay,  Labrador, 
I'.'i.  '^•,^^''  '^"'>*'S'  Kamtchatska,  Ac,  from  whom  they 
dillcr  little  in  person,  manner,  and  language.  On  the 
W .  coast  they  do  not  much  exceed  ."i  ft.  in  height.  They 
have  long  black  hair,  sinall  eves,  and  a  yellow  or  brown 
skin.  I'he  inliah.  of  the  K.  coast  dilTer  from  the  former 
in  being  taller,  fairer,  and  more  active  and  robust ;  but 
tliev  do  not  exceed  a  few  hundreds  in  number.  There  is 
nil  Kiiropean  colony  on  the  E.  coast,  and  little  or  no  inter- 
course is  maintained  between  it  and  the  \V.  coast.  The 
inhab.  display  considerable  skill  in  the  structure  of  tlieir 
fishing  lioats  and  hunting  implements,  which  ,ire  made  of 
the  drift  wiiod  brought  in  vast  (|uaiilities  to  the  coasts. 
Me.ny  have  embraced  a  species  of  t  hristianity ;  and 
their  superstitious  belief  in  sorcerv,  &c.,  is  now  giving  • 
way  to  a  rude  kind  of  civilisation.  Their  kirjnl.s  or  fish- 
iiig  boats  are  from  12  to  14  It.  long,  and  only  about  ii  ft, 
broad,  sharii  at  both  ends,  and  covered  with  skins,  ex- 
cept a  small  round  opening  in  the  middle,  wliere  the 
(irecniander,  having  u  single  oar,  takes  his  seat.  Their 
hmises  are  from  (i  to  H  it.  high,  and  varv  in  size  aecnrdleg  , 
to  the  number  of  fiiniilies  tliev  are  intended  to  accommo- 
date,  which  sometimes  amount  to  seven  or  eight.  'I'he 
interior  is  divided  by  skins  into  liifi'erent'compartmeiits  s 
the  walls  are  lined  with  broom  and  liiing  with  skins,  and 
the  Hour  paved  with  flat  stones.  Their  domestic  ar- 
rangements are  simple,  and  more  remaikabl,;  for  a  want 
of  cleanliness  than  any  thing  else.  The  food  of  the 
natives  Is  principally  the  dried  flesh  of  the  seal,  with  « 
little  game  and  fish  ;  coflee,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  brandy,  . 
are  esteemed  the  greatest  luxuries. 

Greenland  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  an  Ice. 
lander,  near  the  cinnnienccmeiit  of  the  Kith  century  ; 
and  the  first  Colonisation  ot  the  country,  according  to  toe 
old  chronlelcs.  dates  from  the  year  it23,  when  it  was 
settled  by  the  Norwegian  Icelanders.  It  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion,  whether  colonies  were  established 
oil  both  coasts ;  but  from  the  accounts  of  recent  adven- 
turers it  is  prettv  certain  that  no  Enroiiean  colony  was 
ever  founded  to  tile  1'..  of  (ape  I'arewell ;  at  all  events, 
no  ruins  iinlleailve  ol  any  ancient  settlements  have  been 
discovered  on  tlial  coast,  though  numerous  traces  of 
then  reniaiii  on  the  \V  coast.  I'nder  the  Norwegian 
colonists,  the  country  was  governed  by  Icelandic  laws, 
and  hail  its  own  bisln  ps.  An  intercourse  was  main- 
tained between  Norway  and  these  settlements  till  the 
end  of  the  I4lh  or  the  beginning  of  the  IMIi  century, 
when  the  tr.ade  with  Greenland  was  iiitenllcted.  Of  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  country,  and  the  fate  of  the 
colonies,  we  have  no  certain  aeeoiints.  Several  expedi- 
tions have  fnini  time  to  time  lieen  iindertiiken  for  the 
diseinery  of  the  lust  eolonies,  but  williniit  success  The 
first  of  the  iiioderii  SI  itleiiiriils  Was  eslalillslied  in  1721, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  D.niish  crown,  by  linns  Kgede, 
a  Norwegian,  who  has  willleii  an  Interesting  wink  on 
tireeiii.iiid.  (lor  fiirlher  particulars,  see  A'girfc's  workt 
M  illi'-/tiii)i's  liionriiiihji  i  irntilx's  llislnrit  <>J'  (iifitt' 
III  nil  i  (iiiiiili'ii  f  01/111:1'  Vo  (i'«i'i'ii/(iHi/,  1KI7  ;  JuHinri/  iif 

It.  (.Ill/,',  .sii.i,^/.  i'n:ii,,\(  .) 

GHKI'.NOl  K.  a  purl  bor,  and  sea-port  town  of  Scot, 
land,  I  o  lleiilrew  ,  on  tlir  S.  Iiank  of  the  I'rilli  of  (  lyde, 
is  10,  W.N  W,  (.la-Kii»  .  lat  ■••''  ''7'  '•'"  N.,  lonn. 
i "  1.1'  Mil"  \V,  1  he  siliintmii  ot  Greenock  is  liiterestbn 
and  iiietiiresqiie,  Imiiicdialely  behind  It  the  land  riles 
rapidly  to  a  lit  ight  of  iinO  f).  s  and  though  the  town  be 

1  built  mainly  on  a  strip  of  level  ground  stretching  up- 
3  O 
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wardi  of  9  m.  along  the  ahore.  It  aiccndt  at  one  place 
about  MO  yards  up  the  ridge.  In  its  front  the  Clyde 
ia  about  4  m.  in  wiilth ;  and  its  mnKnilicent  a!8tuary, 
whicli  seems  land-locl«ed  on  erory  side,  with  tlie  pic- 
turesque mountain  scenery  of  Argyll  and  Dumbarton 
on  the  opposite  roast,  forms  a  noble  view.  Craw- 
fUrdsdyke,  or  Cartadyke,  on  the  R.,  once  a  rival  bor.,  is 
'now  Incorporated  with  Greenock.  Fop.  (1I?3I)  27.571. 
The  progress  of  pop.  has  been,  anno  IT.'A,  S.fl.'iS ;  1801, 
17,458  i  1821,  22,088  ;  I83I,  27,571 ;  and  now  (1840)  it  is 
supposed  to  be  about  30,000. 

The  town.  Including  several  streets  beeim,  but  not 
flnlahed,  ia  upwarda  of  2  m.  in  length.  The  width  is 
inconsiderable,  except  near  its  centre,  where,  as  already 
Itatcd,  it  stretches  up  the  hill.  It  Is  pretty  regularly  built, 
particularly  in  the  more  modern  parts.  The  leading  streets 
run  E.  and  W.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  covered  with 
slate.  The  atreeta  which  arc  causliwayed,  have  foot 
pavements  of  convenient  breadth  on  both  sides.  Tlie 
town  Is  rapidly  stretching  towards  the  W.,  where  the  best 
streets  have  been  erected.  A  number  of  elegant  villas 
are  scattered  in  thia  direction,  and  along  the  heights 
behind  the  town.  Greenock,  however,  is  not  remark- 
able for  deanlineaa,  nor  Is  it  protected  by  an  efficient 
police.  From  Its  vicinity  to  the  mountains,  tlie  climate 
is  moist :  the  average  fall  of  rain  for  the  three  years 
ending  with  1838  being  3534  inches  annually.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas.  ,  ,     ,       . 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  distinguished  Is  the 
custom-house,  erected  in  1818  at  a  cost  of  30,000/.  It  is 
advantageously  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  quay,  about 
40  yards  from  its  edge,  and  being  unconnected  with  any 
other  building,  is  seen  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  tlic 
Grecian  style,  and  its  portico  fronting  the  quay  ia  parti- 
cularly handsome.  The  other  more  prominent  public 
buildings  are, the  town.hall,  erected  In  1706;  the  gaol, 
built  In  1810;  the  Inlirmary :  the  Tontine  hotel,  built 
In  1801,  at  an  expense  of  10,(100/. ;  and  the  exchange 
buildings,  which  latter  contain  undjr  the  same  roof, 
or  attached  to  it,  the  sherilT-court-house,  post-oftice, 
provident  bank,  and  assembly-rooms.  The  mansion- 
liouse  of  Greenock,  once  the  residence  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Shaw,  the  superiors  of  the  place.  Is  situated  on 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  town.  Part  of  the  build- 
ing is  old,  but  additions  at  dilfercnt  tiines  have  been 
made  to  it.  It  Is  now  let  to  different  private  families. 
Greenock  contains  3  parishes  quoad  chilia ;  but  5  chapels 
nf  ease,  or  quoaii  sacra  parishes,  have  been  erected  since 
12.13.  Of  the  churches,  two  only,  the  Middle  I'arisli 
church,  erected  In  1741,  and  St.  Andrew's,  built  in  I83,\ 
are  worth  any  sneclal  notice.  In  addition  to  the  estab. 
churches,  there  are  a  number  of  illsscnting  meeting- 
houses  ;  of  which  3  Mong  to  the  Assciciate  Synod  ;  1 
respectively  to  the  Kpiscopalians.  the  original  Burghers, 
the  Kelief,  the  Independents,  Methodists,  Knman  Catho. 
lies,  B.-iptists,  and  Irvingltes,  or  followers  of  the  late 
Hev.  Kdward  Irving.  There  is  also  a  (Jaellc  ch.inci  for 
the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  that  belong 
to  the  town.  The  sti|>end  of  the  original  or  W.  parish 
of  Greenock  Is  the  largest  in  .Scotland,  having  increased 
from  about  100/.  to  about  800/.  a  y<'ar,  a  consequence  of 
tlic  gli'be  being  feued,  or  let  on  huililing  leases,  under  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  In  18n|. 

According  to  the  olHoial  returns,  Greenock  had,  in 
|88(!, .-»«  sohnols,  conilucfed  liy  52  teachers,  and  attenchnl 
by  2,712  pupils.  One  only  of  these  seminaries  was  founded 
by  the  magistrates,  and  Is  under  their  management. 
The  others  are  voluntary  institutions.  Hence  It  appi'ars 
that  alwut  a  tenth  part  of  the  pop.  are  at  school,  exclusive' 
of  those  who  attend  the  (M'casional  courses  of  lectures 
deliveied  in  the  mechanics'  Institution,  which  sometimes 
has  had  »nO  students.  This  institution  has  recently 
built  a  hall,  which  contains  an  apartment  used  as  a 
library  and  reading-room,  and  a  lecture-room.  There 
are  3  other  libraries,  the  largest  of  which  (founded  In 
17K3)  iH-lrngs  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  con- 
tains nearly  10,0(HI  volumes.  A  splendid  building  for  the 
accommot:atlon  of  this  library  has  recently  Iwi^n  erected  at 
an  exiM-nse  of  3,000/.,  by  the  present  Mr.  Watt  of  Siiho, 
only  surviving  son  of  tlie  late  .lames  Wall,  the  improver  of 
the  stcam-engnie.  and  Ihe  most  tllustriousof  the  natives  of 
fireenock.  A  marble  statuenf  Watt,  l)y  C'h.intrey,  Is  placed 
In  this  bulhling.  The  Hrst  newspaper  puhilshi-d  in  this 
town,  entitled  the  (hn-nnck  .4dfirli$fr.  was  established 
in  1801/.  It  still  survives,  and  appears  twice  a  week. 
A  second  was  tried  in  18.13,  but  did  not  long  exist. 
Though  the  inhabitants  are  eminently  distinguished  for 
education,  intelligence,  and  conunerdal  enterprise,  lite- 
rature. In  the  striit  sense  of  the  term,  U  not  much  chi'- 
rishi-d  by  them.  They  have  no  phlliMoplilcal  assiHialions 
or  literary  siM-ietles  ;  and  the  town  cui  Ixuist  of  no  great 
tame  except  that  of  Watt.  In  1707,  wlieii  Wilson,  the  ail- 
i!  or  of  Ctyile.  a  /'oim.was  appointed  master  In  the  gram- 
mar-school of  GreeniM-k,  Ihe  magistrates  stlpul.itiHl  with 
him  that  he  should  renoinice  what  thiy  called  "  the  pro- 
faiii'  and  unnrofitahliart  of  piM-m-moking  !  "  The  charit- 
able and  religious  Institutions  of  Greeiiutk  arc  numeruua 
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and  liberally  supported.  With  regard  to  pauperi™  thm. 
were,  at  an  average  of  three  years  ending  with  1837  «nn 
paupers  on  the  permanent  roll ;  904  J  receiving  occasinnVi 
aid  ;  and  21  lunatic  poor  :  total  average  number  nf  nn„. 
of  all  kinds,  1,!)I5J.  The  average  assessment  whK"! 
first  Introduced  in  1817)  Is  2  392/.7J.  Irf.  anniwlly  i„H^' 
pendent  of  church  collections  and  other  fundi  •'  »«!!.■.' 
3,100/.  9».  lOd.  The  highest  sum  given  to  the  poo?  nn 
permanent  roll  Is  4/.  Ifii. ;  the  lowest,  1/.  10».  I'he  ,„,,, 
sum  allowed  to  the  occasional  poor  annually  l83S,v  s»  2rf 
or  about  8j.  4Jrf.  each.  The  total  sum  disburswl'for  i|,'» 
support  of  the  21  lunatic  poor  averages  313/.  8s.  annualll 
or  about  U/.  I8j.  5fd.  each.  (Report  of  OmeralZ' 
tenibly  on  the  Poor  m  Scotland,  1839,  pp.  38, 39  ) 

An  extraordinary  work  has  been  contructed  at  Green 
ock,  by  which  not  only  the  town  is  abundantly  sunnliwt 
with  water,  but  machinery  to  a  great  extent  niay  be  Im 
pelled.  To  acompllsh  this  an  artificial  lake,  covorin» 
294|  Imp.  acres,  has  been  excavated  in  tlie  bosom  of 
the  neighbouring  Pipine  district,  behind  the  town  hv 
turning  the  coursus  of  several  small  streams  into  a 
their  reception.     From  this  „i  f„  * 


basin  prepared  for 


eption.     From  this,  as  from 


a  common  source,  an  aqueduct  or  canal  Is  conducted 
along  the  mour'.ain  range  for  several  miles  at  an 
elevation  of  "2i)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde-  and 
when  wi'uin  less  than  a  mile  of  the  town.  It  pours  (lown 
a  torrent  In  successive  falls,  the  whole  length  of  tlin 
aqueduct  being  C|  m.  In  addition  to  the  principal  hasin 
there  is  a  compensation  reservoir  occupying  10  acres' 
besides  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  in  order  to  secure 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  seasons  of  the  greatest 
drought.  A  series  of  self-acting  sluices  has  been  con- 
structed in  a  most  ingeulnus  manner,  by  which  all  risk 
of  an  overflow  ia  obviated,  at  the  same  time  that  everr 
drop  of  rain,  even  during  the  greatest  floods,  is  pro. 
served.  This  magniticeiit  public  work,  which  has  mere 
than  realised  the  ex|>ectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
was  planned  by  Mr.  James  Thoni,  of  Kothsay ;  and  a 
company  having  b«'en  formed.  It  was  carried  into  elTert 
under  hia  superiniendcnce,  in  1827,  ,it  an  expense  of 
52,000/.  The  charge  to  the  Inhah.  fcr  taking  the  water 
into  tlieir  houses  Is  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  rental. 

The  docks  of  Greenock  deserve  particular  notice.  Sir 
John  Shaw,  the  feudal  superlorof  the  town,  having  made 
two  unsuccessful  applications  (In  IfiOe  and  I7(NI)  to  the 
Scottish  parliament  for  aid  to  build  a  h.irbour,  tim 
Inhab.  tooR  the  matter  (1707)  Into  their  own  hands,  and 
agreed  with  their  superior  to  assess  tlicmscivej  at  a 
certain  rate,  to  build  a  proper  pier  and  iiarbour.  The 
work  was  f.nlslierf  In  1710,  at  an  expense  of  ,'),,^.^v.  • 
(ireenock  being,  In  the  same  )ear,  made  a  cusloiii- 
house  port,  and  a  branch  of  the  neighbouring  and  thin 
more  llDurlshing  bor.  of  I'ort  Glasgow.  A  new  dock  »,is 
built  in  1785,  at  a  cost  of  4,000/. ;  but  the  accommixlation 
being  still  very  deflcient,  two  spacious  wet  di'ciis,  whirh 
cost  119,000/,,  were  constructed  In  1824.  In  I7s;i  ||ii. 
h.trbour  dues  amounted  to  only  111/,  it.  Hrf.,  whotcts 
In  1889  they  produced  12,079/.  Oj.  id.  The  harbour  ii 
managed  by  coininissioners,  whose  expenditure  in  the 
almve  year  was6,099/.  17».  8(/.  The  existing  Iwrbour  dilit 
Is  about  OO.OOO/. 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  to  Grtienock  for  vessels  nf  any 
burden,  at  any  time  of  the  thie  ;  but  a  siili-inarine  liaiik. 
extends  from  a  spot  opposite  Greenock  9  in.  up  tlie 
river  to  Dumbarton  ;  and  the  channel  for  navijjstiini, 
though  deep,  is  only  300  n.  wide,  Tlii^  syntem,  nDm 
liursued,  of  towing  by  steam-boats  obvl,ite8,  in  a  nmt 
ineasiirr,  tills  Inionveiiieuce.  Govorninent  iiai  rcfenlly 
agreed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  river. 

The  trade  of  (ireeiicx'k  has  kept  p.ice  with  the  ini- 

Iirovements  made  on  Its  harbour.  The  union  nf  the 
tingdoms  (1707)  opened  the  colonies  In  the  entiriiri,. 
Ing  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  generally  of  llie  \V. 
of  Scotlimd  i  but  It  was  not  till  1719  that  the  lirft 
vessel,  U-hniglng  to  Greenock,  crossed  the  Atlsnlic. 
The  tobacco  trade  with  Virginia  and  .Maijland  m 
prostH-uted  with  great  vigour  and  success  for  fully  halt 
a  century  after  this  d,->te;  but  it  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  carried  on  upon  account  of  ami  in  coiineclinn 
with  Glasgow  merchants.  The  war  with  the  Anierii.in 
cohmies  iiepresse<l,  for  a  lengthened  peiliKl,  thetrailrif 
GreeniK'k,  but  other  sources  of  commerce  were  Kradiully 
taken  advantage  of:  and,  at  present,  ships  rrnni  thii 
town  may  Ih>  fiiund  in  almost  every  coiisiiicnhli' imrt  ii 
which  llrltish  enterprise  has  extended.  The  kmiIiuI 
Increase  of  trade  may  lie  seen  from  the  follrmlng.icnmiil 
of  file  gross  receipt  of  customs'  duties  at  the  purt  of  I 
Greenock  in  various  years :  — 
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GREENWICH 

The  stationary  stato  of  the  dutiei  of  late  yearn  ii  ascrib. 
able  to  the  impruvemeflts  eHected  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyil,-,  which  enable  vessels  that  formerly  had  to  load  and 
unliiad  here,  or  at  Fort  Glasgow,  to  ascend  to  the  Broomic- 
law.  (f'iilf  Glasgow.) 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  registered  vessels 
belonging  to  Greenock  at  various  periods :  — 
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Years. 

Number  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

lSi6 
1830 
1833 
18.18 
1839 

Ml 
341 

3G8 
338 
403 

«<J,ni9 
3'^,K68 

S4,7.W 
U  1,3-^8 

The  numbtir  of  sailors  belonging  to  the  port  of  Green- 
ock is  about  3,200.  Most  vessels  belonging  to  Glasgow 
touch  at  Greenock  on  entering  and  leaving  the  Clyde. 

The  herring  fishery,  the  trade  in  which  the  Iiihab.  of 
the  town  first  engaged,  is  still  prosecuted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  Greenland  whale-fishery  was 
begun  in  1752,  but  has  been  long  since  discontinued. 
The  facilities  oTorded  by  the  Shaw's  Water  for  water- 
iiower  in  man..i'actures  nave  not  been  neglected.  The 
works  now  in  operation  on  the  falls  are  a  paper 
manufactory ;  a  woollen  do. ;  a  flax  and  hemp  spin- 
ning mill,  to  which  a  cordage  and  sailcloth  manufac- 
tory is  annexed ;  a  mill  for  cleaning  rice  and  cofibe ; 
aod  two  grist  mills.  A  cotton  mill  of  great  size,  to  be 
(Irlren  by  a  wheel  of  70  it.  2  in.  in  diameter,  is  nearly 
completed  ;  and  several  of  the  falls  have  been  taken  on 
lease  for  various  branches  of  manufacture,  but  the  build- 
ings are  not  yet  begun. 

Sugar-refining  is  earned  on  here  to  a  grciter  extent 
than  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  There  are  three  large 
foundries  for  tlie  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  chain- 
cables,  anchors,  and  other  ironwork.  But  the  most 
extensive  business  pursued  in  Greenock  is  that  of  ship- 
building. There  are  9  building  yards,  one  of  which 
(that  of  the  Messrs.  Scott)  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
emiiire.  As  evincing  the  extent  of  tliia  branch,  we  may 
state  that,  in  March   1840,  there  were  on  tlie  stocks 

4  ships,  aggregate  burden  1 ,930  tons ;  U  barges,  2,94s  tons ; 

5  brigs, 8U0  tons  ;  3  steam-boats,  l,r>(KI  tons :  total,  21  ves- 
teU  i  aggregate  burden,  7,338  tons.  Five  of  the  steamers 
fur  carrying  the  royal  mail  to  the  \V,  Indies  are  to  be 
built  in  Greenock ;  and  il  is  to  supply  six  with  their 
uiacliinery.  Among  the  other  branches  of  business 
may  bv  mentioned  several  extensive  roperies  and  sail- 
ilolli  factories,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  specified  j 
4  breweries  ;  2  tanneries ;  2  soap  and  candle  works  ;  the 
manufacture  of  straw -hats,  and  Leghorn  bonnets  made  of 
rye-straw,  the  latter  having  been  brought  to  unusual 
perfection;  of  silk  and  felt  hats;  pottery;  Hint-glass; 
i;lass  bottles  ;  and  many  others  of  a  minor  description, 
i'here  are  six  banking  establishments,  besides  a  pro* 
vident  bank. 

(ireeniick  originally  consisted  of  a  few  thatched  houses 
itretchiiig  along  the  bay  ;  and  the  neighbouring  hamlet 
of  Ciutsdyke,  now  incorporitted  with  It,  was  long  a  place 
of  greater  oonslderalliui.  It  was  ceateil  a  bor.  ol 
banmy  in  ll)3S,  and  Cartsdykc  in  I(ifi9,  Sir  John  Shaw, 
the  feudal  superior  (now  represented  by  Sir  Michael 
.Shaw  .Stewart,  bart.)  gave  power  by  charter  to  the 
fciiars,  sub-feuars,  and  burgesses  to  be  afterwards  ail- 
millnl,  to  meet  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  nine 
manaiiers  of  the  iiublic  funds  of  the  town,  viz,  2  uailies 
(treasurer,  and  A  counsellors.  The  united  bor.  is  now 
giivenieil  under  the  Scotch  municipal  reform  act,  by  a 
proroit,  4  bailies,  and  10  counsellors,  of  which  latter,  one 
ijibtheolticeiif  treajurer.  Corporathin  revenue,  1838-39, 
I1I,'J<I6/.  The  Ueform  Act  raised  Greenock  to  the  dignity 
of  a  pari,  bor.,  by  conferring  on  it,  for  the  first  time,  the 
privilege  uf  sending  1  mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Ite- 
Kitlered  voters,  in  1839-40,  1,1110.  In  183.),  Greenock 
and  the  three  neighbouring  pars,  were  constituted  the 
Lover  Ward  of  Kenfrewshire,  Mid  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  sheriiT-substitute,  who  resides  and  holds 
L.I  court  in  the  town. 

lu  addition  to  the  authorities  already  quoted,  vide 
'I'cir't  llitt.  of  Ureenock  ;  Craw/urii'sJIisl.  t)f  Knifrciu- 
iJirr;  Sfw Still.  Acc.iif  Scollanii.iUriTtwek i  lloundary 
HqnirUi  and  other  I'arl,  t'li/ifis.  But  the  most  ini- 
poriaiit  iiarts  of  this  article  have  been  furnished  by  local 
iulhurltles. 

(1UI;KNWICII,  a  pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Kng- 
land,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sut- 
tuii-at'liime,  hund.  Illackheath,  4|  in.  E.S.K.  London  ; 
U.  5P  28'  40",  long.  0".  Area  of  par.,  2,(«ll  acres :  pop. 
iifilltto(lN3l),  24,A53.  It  Is  n  thriving  town,  but  without 
any  lartlciilar  trade  or  manifactiire;  the  businean  of  the 
pUi'e  bi'in^  derived  from  iti,  public  establishments,  from 
fimliies  ol  fiirtiiiie  residing  III  or  near  it,  and  from  the 
ihl|i|<iiig  and  craft  on  llie  liver.  The  itriH'ts  are  In  some 
pl.ins  narrow  ftiiil  irregular;  but  within  the  last  few 
)i'ais  a  new  street  and  iiiaiiy  hanilsiiini'  houses  have  lii'rn 
cr-iiid,  and  tho  town  has  been  greatly  Improved     It  is 


partially  paved,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with 
water  llrom  the  Kent  water-works  at  Deptford.  The  par. 
church  is  a  handsome  stone  fabric,  with  a  noble  portico, 
and  an  interior  richly  ornamented  in  the  Corinthian 
order  :  the  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gifl;  of  the  crown. 
A  new  district  church,  of  handsome  exterior  and  Ionic 
portico,  stands  near  the  principal  gate  of  the  park. 

It  appears  from  Willis's  Notitia  Pari.  (vol.  ill.  p.  SSJ 
that  the  bor.  of  Greenwich  sent  two  burgesses  to  pari,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  ;  but  neither  the  extent  of 
the  bor.,  nor  the  nature  of  the  franchise,  nor  the  reason 
why  it  ceased  to  be  exercised,  has  been  specified.  The 
Keform  Act  again  conferred  on  Greenwich  the  right  to 
send  2  meras.  to  the  H.  of  C. ;  but  the  parishes  of  Dept- 
ford and  Woolwich,  and  about  two  thirds  of  that  of 
Charlton,  are  included  with  it  in  the  modern  pari, 
bor.,  which  had,  in  1831,  an  aggregate  pop.  of  65,917. 
Registered  electors,  in  1838-39,  3,155. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  the  noblest  establishment  of  iti 
kind  III  Europe,  occupies  the  site  of  a  palace  erected  by 
Humphry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  In  1433,  and  was  ioag 
a  ff/'ourite  residence  of  the  Tudor  family.  The  present 
building,  originally  intended  for  a  palace,  was  commenced 
by  Cliarles  II.,  who  erected  one  wing  at  an  expense  of 
36,()00/.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  case  of  the  disa- 
bled seamen  of  the  navy  engaged  the  attention  of  the  king 
and  queen,  and,  in  consequence,  this  palace  was  granted 
as  an  asylum  for  their  relief.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed  to  carry  out  tlie  royal  intentions ;  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  undertook  to  superintend  the  completion  of  tba 
building  without  charge,  and  voluntary  contributions 
were  requested  in  aid  of  the  public  grant,  which  last 
amounted  to  58,209/.  In  1715,  the  conliscateil  estates  of 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  amounting  to  l),(:00/.  a  year, 
were  given  to  it  liy  pari.,  and  their  value  has  immensely 
increased  within  tlie  last  half  century.  The  hospital  was 
partly  also  Supported  by  the  forced  contribution  (by  act 
passed  7  &  8  Will.  III.)  of  Cd.  a  month  from  the  wages 
of  all  seamen  In'the  king's  and  merchants'  serviea.  But 
since  1835,  merchant  seamen  have  been  exempted  from 
this  contribution,  in  lieu  of  which  the  sum  of  20,000/.  a 
year  Is  advanced  from  the  consolidated  fund  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  entire  building  consists  of  four  magnificent 
detached  quadrangular  piles,  of  I'ortland  stone,  called 
KingCh»rles'8,yiu-c'n  Anne's.  King  William's,  and  Queen 
Mary's:  the  Interval  between  the  two  former  is  tho 
gr.-uid  square,  273  ft.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  is  a 
statue  of  George  II.  by  Itysbrach  :  the  space  between 
the  two  latter  Is  filled  up  by  two  colonnades  supported 
by  300  double  columns  and  pilasters.  The  princi- 
pal front,  on  the  N.  side  towards  the  river,  com- 
prises the  sides  of  King  Charles's  and  Queen  Anne's 
buildings ;  and  before  it,  extending  8(>5  It.  in  length,  is  a 
spacious  terrace,  with  a  double  llight  of  steps  in  tho 
middle,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  building,  and 
forming  a  liandsome  l.inding  jilace  to  the  hospital.  King 
Charles's  building,  in  the  N.\V.,  angle,  was  erected  alter 
Inigo  Jones's  designs :  in  it  are  tlic  council-chr.mbers  and 
residences  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 
Queen  Anne's  buildingcontains  24  wards  fur  the  pension- 
ers,  and  some  o<Hcer8'up,irtments.  King  Wijiiam's  biiihU 
iiig,  designed  and  directed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  contains  the 
great  hall,  with  its  vestibule  surmounted  by  a  fine  cupola, 
and  1 1  wards.  The  hall  is  100  ft.  long  by  5C  broad,  and  50  • 
high :  the  roof  and  w  alls  were  painted  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  at  A  cost  of  (i,(i85/.  Several  pictures  of  great  naval 
actlona.wlth  portraits  and  statues  of  distinguished  officers, 
give  interest  to  this  noble  apartinejit.  Opiiosite  the  hall  In 
Queen  Mary's  building  is  tlie  ehapel,  villi  a  vestibule  and 
cupola  correspfinding  with  those  of  the  hall.  The  roof  and 
inside  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  were  ably  restored 
by  "Athenian  Stuart,"  in  1780.  A  flight  of  14  steps  le.ids 
to  the  interior,  which  is  111  ft.  long  by  .V2  broad,  and  ac 
commodates  I, (MX)  persons.  The  carving  of  the  pulpit  and 
other  parts  is  exquisitely  finished.  'Vne  altar-piece,  by 
West,  represents  the  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.    This  lios- 

fillal  supports  about  2,7(  0  old  or  disabled  seamen  in  the 
louse,  and  gives  iiensioiis  varying  in  amount,  lut  which 
may  perhaps  average  about  12/.  a  year,  to  a  miuli  more 
numerous  body  of  out-pensioners.  'I'he  nurses  are  all 
seamen's  widows.  The  revenues  of  the  hospital  being 
required  fur  the  support  of  the  In-pensloners,  the 
expense  of  the  oiit-pensiiiners  is  defrayi>d  liy  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant.  Connected  with  the  hospital, 
ill  a  building  contiguous  to  the  park,  part  of  whieli  was 
intended  for  a  ranger's  loilge,  is  tl'.e  Naval  Asylum,  for 
the  education  of  41)0  Imys,  HKI  of  wlileb  are  sons  of  com- 
missioned  and  ward-riioin  warrant  oHiccrs,  and  300  soiii 
uf  private  seamen  and  innriiies. 

I'he  management  of  the  hospital  revenues  is  vested  In 
KNI  iiu'iirporated  cimiini^alniiers ;  and  the  Interior  regii- 
latiiiiis  are  u'lder  the  superintendence  of  a  g.ivernor, 
lii'iiteiiHut-govvriiur,  cliaplaln,  and  numerous  other 
ollieers. 

(iri'iiiwleh  I'arK.uhlcli  was  altaelicd  to  the  old  palace, 
and  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  crown,  contains  nearly  'iOU 
acres ;  it  is  well  stocked  with  timber  and  deer,  and' fur- 
JO  2 
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ntihei  iVom  Iti  higher  part  magniflcent  vicwi  uf  the  me- 
tropolis and  Its  vicinity.  On  an  eminense  160  ft.  above 
the  river,  about  t  m.  from  the  park-gates,  is  the  royal 
observatory,  erected  by  Charles  II.  for  the  celebrated 
Flarostead,  and  fitted  up  with  telescopes  and  other 
astronomical  instruments,  which  have  been  successively 
improved  and  Increased  by  Graham,  Bradley,  Hooke, 
.Hcrschell,  Dolhmd,  and  others.  The  upper  part  of  the 
building  consists  of  rooms  well  adapted  for  observ- 
ations :  the  lower  part  being  used  as  the  residence  of  the 
astronomer  royal.  This  important  and  honourable 
situation  has  l>een  held  by  some  highly  distinguished 
astronomers,  as  Flamstead,  Halley,  Bradley,  Bliss, 
Maskelyne,  Pond,  and  Airey,  who  at  present  (1840) 
enjoys  that  honour.  The  longitudes  of  all  English 
charts  and  maps  are  reckoned  from  this  observatory  ; 
and  the  captains  of  ships  take  their  time  as  given  here 
at  I  P.M.  daily.  It  is  2°  20*  IV  W.  from  Paris,  and 
18°  9'  45"  E.  from  Ferro  or  Hierro,  the  most  W.  of  the 
Canarj*  Islands. 

Greenwich  has  for  many  years  been  a  favourite  resort 
of  hiilyday-seekers  from  the  metropolis,  and  the  means 
of  access  nave  within  a  few  years  been  greatly  fucilitatcd 
by  steam-boats,  and  also  by  a  railway  terminating  in 
Tooley  Street,  near  London  Bridge.  The  railway  com. 
pany  was  incorporated  in  1833,  and  the  road  opened  tQ 
Ueptford  in  1836,  and  to  this  place  in  1838.  It  is  ?i  m. 
long,  and  is  built  on  a  brick  viaduct,  22  ft.  high,  and  24  ft. 
broad. 

Greenwich  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  S-tturday,  are 
well  supplied.  The  fairs,  lield  at  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide, are  well  known,  for  the  various  amusements 
furnished  to  the  crowds  that  resort  thither  from  all  parts 
of  London  and  its  neighbourhood. 

GUE1FSWA,L1),  a  town  of  the  k.  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Pomerania,  cap.  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Hyck,  about 
3  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  18  m.  S.E.  .Stralsunrt.  Pop. 
(1838)  10,291.  It  Is  the  seat  of  asuperlor  court  of  appeal, 
the  high  judicial  tribunal  fur  the  territory,  formerly 
Swedish  Pomeraniii  (Neti-yor-Pommern),  others  for  the 
circle  and  town,  a  circle-cnimcil,  high  board  of  customs, 
consistory,  orphan-lril)un.-\l.  lioard  of  agriculture,  *ic. 
It  has  a  harbour  at  the  inut.th  of  the  Kyck,  which  is 
navigable  for  Kmall  vessels  ;  manufai^tures  of  salt  and 
tobacco,  oil-mills,  distilleries,  and  a  brisk  trade  both  hy 
land  and  sea.    A  university  was  founded  here  in  14IM>, 
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and  some  new  buildings  were  erected  for  It  in  linn 
but  the  number  of  students  is  inconsiderable.  It  hSi 
cabinets  of  anatomy,  and  natural  objects  of  variniu 
kinds,  a  library  in  which  there  are  many  MSS  relatira 
to  the  history  of  Pomerania,  and  a  botanic  garden  It 
has,  besides,  a  medico-chirurgiral  school,  a  Rymnnsinm 
and  a  teacher's  seminary.  Greifswald  was  taken  hv  thl' 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  in  1768.  (Berehaut  ■  sLil^ 
Diet.  G^ogr.)  '"• 

GREIZ,  or  GRAITZ,  a  town  of  central  Germany  can 
princ.  of  Reuss  (elder  branch),  on  theWhlte-Elster  4Q  m' 
S.  Leipzig.  Pop.,  in  1837,  6,500.  It  is  a  walled'town 
and  is  tolerably  well  built.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  prince,  who  has  a  summer  palace  here  built 
on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens!  Tlie 
church  is  the  only  other  public  building.  .'There  are 
Latin  and  normal  schools;  and  it  has  manulacturci 
of  coarse  woollen  cloths,  le,ither,  &c.,  with  distilleries 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  of  a  judicial  cou 
sistory. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  islands  belondne 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  wind- 
ward group  (Tobago  and  Trinidad  excepted),  betwppii 
hit.  11°  .Wand  12°  11'  N.,  and  long.  61°  20  and  0|o  35. 
W.,  about  90  m.  N.  Trinidad,  and  68  m.  S.S.W.  St.Vin. 
cent.  Greatest  length,  20  m. ;  greatest  breadth  10  m" 
Area,  about  80,000  acres.     Fop.  in  1836- 


Whites  anil  Free- 
coloured  llaccs. 

Male«.       Females. 

Amireniiced 
Labourer. 

„  Total           1 
Population. 

Malei. 

Females, 

Male..     [Pemalei. 

■ifii9            2,197 

8,Sli6 

9,490 

10,8S5    1  lUaj 

A  chain  of  rather  lolly  hills  runs  through  the  island 
in  which  many  small  rivers  have  their  soured.  There 
are  some  small  lakes,  which  appear  to  occupy  the 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  soil  is,  on  the  whole 
very  fertile,  and  adapted  to  every  kind  of  tropical  pro-' 
duct ;  but  the  climate  is  decidedly  unhealthy.  About 
5-Sths  of  the  surface  is  cultivated.  Indigo,  tohacro 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  thrive  well.  Game,  and 
birils  of  numerous  species,  are  very  abundant.  The 
chief  imports  into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  Grenada,  from 
1834  to  1838,  were  — 


1834. 

183.'>. 

1830. 

I8.V. 

18.18. 

Sugar  (raw)      - 

lUI,'>Hi  cwn. 

170,2SO  cwta. 

I61,9IU  cwl«. 

Ifil  922  cwti. 

l'i'i,7!)s  cwu. 

Hum          .        -        - 

217,049  K«l. 

»l»/.'il  gal. 

- 

199,711  bM. 

2-'".9l9  eal. 

Molaw* 

2.1,219  cwu. 

8,747  cwli. 

- 

11, tl?  cwta. 

lN,.1i9  i»ti, 

CoHee 

lll.tVi  Ibi. 

8,7.11;  lbs. 

8,064  Ibl. 

,V>'4  Ibi. 

21, li  17  lbs. 

Coiton 

1.13,Vi;.T    — 

125,099    — 

122.100    — 

1IK,.'.M    — 

1<»,94.'>   _ 

('ot-o* 

3lll,,1ii7    — 

J76,.159    _ 

3»l,r.fi0   - 

35I,fil.T    - 

42(>,61i6   _ 

Arrnw-root 

4,'J'J2    _ 

4, UN)    — 

l,7(.S    _ 

4,li42    — 

3,li.TO   _ 

Grenada,  like  most  other  W.  Indian  islands,  has 
its  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  by  whom  it  is  go- 
verned. Total  militiiry  force  (IH30),  826  privates  and  97 
officers.  No.  of  public  schools  in  tlie  island  In  the  same 
year,  8,  with  023  scholars.  It  Is  divided  into  6  pars.  Its 
cap.,  St.  George,  on  a  spacious  bay  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  is  a  well  built  town,  with  a  pop.  of  2,780  (18,16), 
Mud  has  one  of  the  safest  and  mcst  cummodinus  hat  hours 
in  the  British  W.  Indies.  'I'he  sum  awarded  by  govern- 
ment, in  1835,  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  In  Grenada 
amounted  to  616,444/  17*.,  being  about  26/.  4«.  per  head. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149N,  and 
colonised  hy  the  French  about  16.'iO,  at  liriit  as  a  private 
•iwculation,  but  alter  1674  it  belong*  d  to  the  French 
crown,  till  taken  t>y  the  British  in  \V\2.  In  1779  it  was 
retaken  by  the  French,  but  restored  to  Great  Britain 
at  the  peace  of  1783. 

GIIF.NGBLE  (an.  Grnlianopolis),  a  fortiffrd  city  of 
Fr.ince,  dep.  Isire,  of  whirh  It  is  the  cap. ;  on  both  sides 
the  Isdre,  M  m.  S.E  Lyons,  and  290  ni.  S.E  Paris  ;  hit. 
4,5'-' 11  42"  N.,  long.  5^44' E.  Pop  ( 18,")0) '^6,(100.  The 
portion  on  the  leflliank  of  the  river  (the  city,  properly 
■o  called)  is  the  larger  and  more  ancient:  it  is  sur- 
rounded hy  liaationed  ruiiiparts,  and  has  a  citadel,  but 
these  defences  are  at  present  very  iniu'li  out  of  repair 
The  portion  on  the  right  bank,  originally  built  l)y  the 
I'lniM'ror  Gratian,  called  the  Faubourg  St.  I>aurent,  Is 
couAned  between  the  river  and  llie  foot  of  an  abrupt  nioun- 
tdin,  anil  consists  of  little  more  than  one  spacious  street. 
It  is,  however,  ''nniparatively  tii>-  n)ore  populous  divi- 
sion, and  the  chiif  seat  of  coiiiinenial  aitivity.  St. 
Laurent  Is  iiiclose<l  hy  only  an  indiflV'ri'nt  wall,  hut  Is  de- 
fended hy  (lie  new  fortress  of  llaKtille  on  the  mount 
■biive  it.  The  tuo  parts  of  the  city  are  ciiniiecti'd  by 
two  lirldges  ;  one  of  woml,  the  other  uf  stone,  tlrcnoble 
Is  ill  laid  out  and  III  paved  ;  but  is  generally  well  limit,  and 
ricaii :  many  Imiiroveuients  have  taiien  place  in  it  uf 
late  years,  It  iiintalns  nuinernus  s(|uares  and  hnnilsome 
public  founlalns  ;  and  iie.ir  its  reiitre  is  a  spa<  lous  gar- 
den laid  out  In  pulillr  walks,  planti'd  with  trues,  and 
faAving  a  ({Ujy  on  the  iwvr.    Many  uthcr  agreeable  pro- 


menades surround  the  city.  The  chief  public  biiilJIngi 
are  the  cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  hotel  of  the  pre- 
fe(!ture,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Con. 
stable  de  Lesdiguidres,  the  general  hospital,  hall  of 
justice,  royal  college,  theatre,  anil  a  public  library  with 
60,(100  printed  vols,  and  600  MSS.  Here  are  4  par. 
churches,  a  Protestant  church,  several  convents,  and 
semin.iries,  a  foundling  and  another  liospital,  a  univer- 
sity academy,  scliools  of  metlicine,  drawing,  &c.,  rabiiieti 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  line  cnllectlon 
of  paintings.  In  the  Place  St.  Andre  is  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  the  knight "  ian$ 
peur,  et  sans  reproche,"  who  Is  interred  in  a  oonti. 
gtiotis  chnrcli.  Grenoble  is  the  seat  of  a  prefecture, 
a  royal  court,  and  of  tribunals  of  original  jiiriidktion 
and  commerce.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bisiiiiji,  the  cap. 
of  the  7tli  military  division  of  France  ;  and  has  a  chain. 
her  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  commerce,  faiuliiis  of 
law  and  sciences,  and  a  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  It  Is  noted 
for  its  nianulactiire  of  kid  gloves ;  nnA  has  utheit  of 
liqueurs,  linen  fabrics,  iic.  ;  and  some  trade  in  liemp, 
Iron,  marble,  and  timber.  It  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Cularo,  till  Gratian  enlarged  It  and  gave  it  his  own 
name.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  nauphlny.  Its  inliab. 
warmly  espoused  the  (lupular  cause  against  the  rmittnf 
Louis  XVI.;  and  were,  afterwards,  devoted  parllsans of 
Napoletra,  In  whose  favour  they  made  a  very  vignroui 
stand  against  the  allies  in  1HI5.  (Hugo,  art.  hire i  Ouiili 
flu  youiigeur,  tfi:) 

(illRTNA  (J KEEN,  a  small  village  of  .Seotlaml, 
larisli  of  (Jraitney,  co.  DumfVics,  fanwius  in  llie  annali 
uf  gallantry  fur  the  celebratiim  of  irregular  marri«Kci, 
on  the  borilir  of  England,  near  the  Sark,  'J  m.  N.W. 
Carlisle,  and  '22  m.  E.  hy  S.  Dunifries.  The  mar. 
riage  ceremony  nierelv  amounts  to  an  admission  before 
witnesses  that  certain  persons  are  man  and  wifei 
such  iirknuwledginent  being  sufficient,  pnmrtfd  it  k 
folUnreil  or  iiricrilril  hij  cohnhitiilion,  ari'onlliig  10 
the  l.iw  uf  Scotland,  to  constitute  a  vuliil  marrlaff. 
A  eerlltlcato  to  this  efTect  being  signed  liy  the  offloi. 
atlng  priest   (who    has    never    been   uboye   the  rank 
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of  a  tradesman),   and  by  two   witnesses,   the  union, 
under  the  above  condition,  becomes  indissoluble.    The 
marriage  service  of  the  church  of  England  is  sometimes 
read,  in  order  to  please   the  parties.      The  marriages 
of  this  sort  celebrated  at  Gretna  Green  are  estimated 
at  between  30ii  and  400  a  year ;  but  as  similar  marriages 
•re  celebrated  at  Springfield,  Annan,  Coldstream,  and 
other  places  along  the  border,  their  total  number  Is  said  to 
utiotmt  to  IJOO  a  year  1  The  parties  are  generally  from  Eng. 
land,  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  j  though  there  are  lot  a  few 
instances  of  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  cvi  '\  of  lord 
chancellors,  having  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  the  soi- 
dmnt  parsons  of  Gretna  Green.   A  trip  tu  Gretna,  or  the 
nrosence  of  a  self-dubbed  parson,  is  not,  however,  at  all 
necessary.    Parties  crossing  the   Scottish   border^  and 
Heclaring  before  witnesses  that  they  arc  man  and  wife, 
,re  under  the  previously  mentioned  conditions,  mar- 
ried according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.   This  law  has  been 
much  objected  to,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  with  no 
Kood  reason.     It  would,  indeed,  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
'how,  tliat  it  Is,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  numerous 
advantages.    No  where,  perhaps,  are  there  so  few  rash 
or  improvident  marriages  as  in  Scotland ;  and  the  retro- 
suective  eti'ect  of  the  existing  law,  or  its  influence  in 
legitimising   the    children    born    before    marriage,    is, 
npi'haps,  its   most  valuable   feature.     But  it  is  neccs- 
g^irv  tu  observe,  that  though  legitimated  in  Scotland, 
ibi'ldrcn  born  previously  to  a  Scotch  marriage  are  not 
Iriiitimated  in  England,  and  do  not  succeed,  except  by 
S[«.ial  bequest,  to  heritable  property  iu  that  part  of 
the  U.  Kingdom.    In  all  respects,  however,  Scotch  mar- 
riages convey  the  same  rights  and  privileges  in  Eng- 
land as   English   marriages.     The   practice  liegan   at 
Gretna  Green  about  90  years  ago  by  a  person  named 
Paisley,  a  tobacconist,  who  died  so  lately  as  18U.    It  is 
nciw  carried  on  by  various  individuals  :   indeed  each 
inn  has  its  rival  priest,  in  addition  to  others  who  carry 
on  the  business  on  their  own  account ;  and  so  far  has 
competition  reduced  the  fees,  that,  though  large  sums 
(4  /.  or  30/.)  have  been  received,  the  solatium,  in  some 
instances,  is  now  so  low  as  half-a-crown.     "  One  of 
lliese  functionaries,  who   breaks   stones  dally  on  the 
lerge  of  England,  has  the  best  chance  of  succeeding, 
for  he  accosts  every  party  as  they  pass,  and  tries  to 
strike  the  best  bargain."  (New  Slat.  Account  <tf  Scotland, 
\ Dumfries,  p.  262.) 

GltlMSBY(GKEAT),aparl.l)or.,  market-town,  and 
sea-port  of  England,  co.  Lincoln,  wnp.  Bradlcy-Haver- 
iloe  in  LIndsey,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  sestuary  of  the 
liumber,  l^m.  N.  London,  3U  m.  N.E.  Lincoln,  and 
15 m.  S.K.  Kingstou-on-Hull. 
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The  municipal  bor.  includes  the  par.  of  Great  Grimsby, 
excepting  Wellow,  the  area  of  which  latter  portion  is  GO 
acres,  and  the  pop.  40. 

"The  town  is  composed  of  two  portions,  with  a  few 
lionses  straggling  on  the  London  road  :  the  older  part  is 
an  irregular  cluster  of  houses  at  the  head  ol'the  Imrliour, 
amile  or  more  from  the  sou;  tlie  new  part,  called  the 
Marsh,  having  been  built  since  the  excavation  of  the 
l^ailxiur,  and  consisting  of  throe  streets  on  the  E.  of  and 
parallel  to  the  harbour,  with  houses  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous. .  The  distance  from  the  lirst  house  in  the  bor. 
lothe  harbonr-mouth  is  about  2  m."  (Boundary  litp.) 
"The  town,  originally  consisting  of  two  parishes,  which 
«ire  united  ill  I.W6,  contains  several  good  streets,  lined 
Kviieraliy  with  well  built  houses.  It  is  tolerably  paved, 
but  tliough  lighted  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  not  so  now,  in 
(ouiequeirc  of  Insultlcicnt  funds,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
plare."  ( ilnn.  Boundary  Bcp. )  "  The  church  Is  a  large 
trmilorin  structure,  with  a  tower,  and  tine  steeple  rising 
from  tlie  cnitro.  and  is  reckoned  a  good  specimen  of 
I'n^lish  piiinled  architecture.  In  the  interior  are  some 
old  mrmuinciits,  that  were  removed  here  at  the  siip- 
ptossloniif  the  monasteries.  The  Wesleyan  and  I'rlinl- 
live  McthoJIsts,  Independents,  and  Baptists  have  places 
o(  wnrsliip  here.  A  free  granimar-schoiil  Wiis  founded 
In  1^47,  the  masters  of  which  are  anpointed  by  the  cor- 
pnratioii.  All  freemen's  children  receive  their  odueatiiin 
i;r,ills.  There  Is  a  small  priso-^  hut  its  arrangements 
are  very  defective."  (Mun.  Kfp.)  "About  i  m.  K.  of  the 
limn  arc  siime  singular  springs,  called  Illow.wells,  the 
plienoreenaof  whli'ti  are  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  day 
^10  ft.)  to  be  cut  through  before  reaching  the  water. 
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When  wells  are  dug  thus  deep,  the  water  instantly  rushei 
to  the  surface,  and  continues  to  flow  to  that  height." 

"  Grimsby  was  a  port  of  such  Importance  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  as  to  send  11  ships  tu  the  siege  of  Calais; 
but  its  Importance  In  this  respect  had  much  declined  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  consequence  of  the  choking 
up  of  its  harbour  j  but  since  then  (in  1802)  the  new  har- 
bour, a  very  splendid  work,  has  been  constructed,  and  a 
great  increase  of  trade  was  the  result ;  this  increase, 
however,  has  not  been  considerable  during  the  last  10  or 
15  years.  The  roadstead  is  said  to  be  safe,  the  holding- 
ground  good,  and  the  shore  so  soft  that  a  vessel  may 
take  the  ground  without  material  injury.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 16ft.  mayenter  this  harbour  at  high  water  neap  tides." 
( Mun.  and  Bound.  Rep.)  "  There  belonged  to  this  port, 
inlg36,33  shipsoftheburdenuf  1,187  tons;  and  the  gross 
customs'  duties  in  1839  amounted  to  10,.308/.  The  prin- 
cipal foreign  trade  is  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  2  mills 
for  grinding  Itones,  and  a  tannery.  Connected  with 
the  harbour  are  large  warehouses  and  timber-yards,  and 
on  the  shore  E.  of  the  harbour  is  an  extensive  ropery, 
for  making  cordage  from  New  Zealand  flax,  Pkomium 
tenax."  (Bound.  Hep.)  The  other  manufactures  are 
local  and  unimportant. 

The  old  bor.  of  Grimsby,  which  was  co-extensive  with 
the  township,  sent  2  mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  down  to  1832,  the  right  of  voting  beii« 
vested  In  resident  freemen  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  whom, 
in  1831,  there  were  400,  'The  Reform  Act  deprived  the 
bor.  of  one  of  its  mem. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  enlarged 
its  boundaries  by  the  addition  of  8  other  pars.,  as  pre- 
viously stated ;  so  that  it  now  includes  an  area  of  15,400 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  C,5S9.  Registered  elec- 
tors, in  18.18-39,  581. 

The  old  mun.  bor.  was  governed  by  a  high  steward, 
mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  and  12  common  council- 
men,  all  of  whom  were  appointed  by  fre«'men  becoming 
so  either  by  "birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  purchase, 
or  gift.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of  four  aldermen 
(one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and  12  counsellors.  The  number 
of  burgesses  qualified  to  vote  for  municipal  officers,  in 
1836,  was  446.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  'i'hursdays,  and 
quarter  sessions  by  the  recorder.  A  court  of  requests,  for 
tlie  recovery  of  debts  under  61.,  was  established  in  46  of 
George  III.  The  local  acts  of  the  town  are  36  and  31t 
George  III.  and  6  George  IV.  for  Improving  the  harbour, 
port,  and  town ;  also,  7  and  8  George  IV.  for  inclosing 
lands  within  tlie  parish.  Markets  on  Wednesday,  fain 
17th  June  for  sheep,  15th  Sept.  for  horses. 

GRINSTEAD  (EAST),  a  markeUown  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Sussex,  rape  Pevensey,  on  the  high  road 
between  London  and  Brighton,  26  m.  S.  the  former,  and 
22  m.  N.  the  latter.  Area  of  par.,  13,390  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,  3,364.  The  town  Is  pleasantly  situated  close 
to  the  N .  border  of  the  co.  on  an  eminence  commanding 
fine  views  of  the  country  to  the  S.  The  streets,  which  are 
narrow  and  irregular,  contain  many  good  modern  houses. 
The  church,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  main  street,  is  a  large, 
handsome  bulMIng,  of  modern  date,  the  old  edifice 
having  iM'en  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1785. 
The  present  tower  Is  lofty  and  well-proportioned,  hav- 
ing pinnacles  at  the  corners.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
In  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
There  arc  also  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists. 

The  town-hall,  which  is  large  and  commodious,  wai 
used  as  an  assize  court,  till  the  Lent  assizes  were  re- 
moved to  Horsham.  At  the  V,.  end  of  the  town  is 
Sackville  College,  endowed  by  Robert  Earl  of  Dorset 
with  an  Income  of  33(7.  a  year,  and  erected,  In  1616,  for 
the  support  of  24  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes,  each 
of  whom  has  a  comfortable  room  and  8/.  a  year  in  money. 
The  establishment  is  governed  by  a  warden  and  two 
gentlemen-assistants :  a  neat  chapel  Is  attached,  where 
prayers  are  read  every  morning.  A  free  grammar-school 
«as  founded  in  1708,  and  eniiowed  with  a  freehold  farm 
in  the  par.,  the  present  rent  of  which  is  4U.  The  num- 
ber of  free  buys  is  M,  besides  whom  about  40  more  pay 
for  their  scliiinUiig.  The  rent  Is  taken  to  pay  the  mas- 
ter's salary,  and  the  school  Is  on  the  whole  well  con- 
ducted, although  Latin  and  Greek  have  not  been  taught 
for  nearly  60  years.  (Ciirli/lc.)  Markets,  chiefly  for 
corn,  on  Thursday.  Fairs,  April  21.,  July  13.,  and  Dec. 
II.,  for  horned  cattle  and  pedlary. 

East  Grinstead,  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  it  was  dislraiichised,  sent  2  menis.  to  the  II, 
o"f  C,  a  privilege  which  it  h.id  enjoyed  since  the  first  of 
Edward  II. :  the  electors  were. 'iSburgage-holdors, nomi- 
nated by  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  whose  bailiff  was  the  return- 
ing oHlcF.r. 

GKISONS  (Germ.  (Iralihundlen  or  Bunden,  an.  a 
part  of  Hhirtitt),  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  and,  except- 
Init  that  of  Bern,  the  most  extensive  In  the  union,  of 
which  It  occupies  the  S.E.  portion.  It  ranks  fifteenth  Id 
the  confederation,  and  lies  between  lat.  4(1°  l.V  and  47°  4' 
N.,  and  long.  8"  40*  and  10"  2!)'  E. ;  having  N.  the  cants. 
Glarus  and  St.  Gull,  the  principality  of   Mchtenstein, 
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and  the  Vorarlhcrg ;  E.  the  Tyrol;  S.  the  Val-Tolllna, 
Lombardy,  and  the  cant.  Ticino  j  and  W.  the  last-named 
cant,  and  that  of  Uri.  In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent, 
it  is  enclosed  by  the  Austrian  territories ;  but  is  cut  off 
from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  at 
nearly  every  point,  by  lofty  mountain  ranses.  Length, 
E.  to  S.,  86  m.  ;  greatest  breadth  about  Its  centre  S3 
m.  Area  estimated  at  2,560  sq.  m. ;  or.  If  the  inaquallty 
of  its  surface  bo  talien  into  account,  at  nearly  3,000  sq. 
m.  Pop.  (1838)  88,.'j06,  of  whom  62,000  were  Protestants 
and  24,000  Catholics.  Tlie  whole  canton  is  one  mass 
of  mountains  and  valleys ;  there  is  not  a  single  plain 
worthy  of  notice.  The  main  chain  of  the  Rhxtian  Alps 
crosses  the  canton  from  W.  to  K.,  at  first  separating  it 
from  Ticino  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  dividing  It  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  being  the  larger, 
on  tlie  N.W.,  ami  that  of  the  Inn,  or  the  Engadine, 
on  the  S.E.  A  great  portion  of  this  chain  is  aborc 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Tlie  Muschethom,  10,640 
ft.,  the  Pix  Val  Rhin,  10,280  ft.,  M.  Maloya,  11,480  it. 
high,  form  parts  of  it,  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  passes 
of  the  Spliigen,  St.  Bernard,  Albula,  and  Scaletta. 
From  the  E.'extremity  of  the  canton,  a  chain,  little  in- 
ferior in  heicht,  passes  olT  N.E.,  separating  the  Grisoni 
from  Uri,  Glarus,  and  St.  Gall.  Anotiier  cliain  bounds 
the  Engadine  on  the  S.E.,  to  which  belong  the  Munte 
deli'  Oro,  I0,.'>38  ft.,  and  M.  Bcrnina,  7,654  ft.  high  ; 
and  which  is  crossed  by  the  Pass  of  Bcrnina,  about 
6,460  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  fourth  chain, 
called  the  Rhtclihon,  also  including  many  elevated 
peaks,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Grisons  and 
the  Vorarll)erg.  (Bruguiire,  Orographie  de  I'Europc. 
See  also  the  art.  Alpii  in  this  Uict.)  Both  the 
Khine  and  the  Inn  rise  in  the  Grisons,  as  do  sererai 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  .Adige,  Po,  and  Adda:  the 
Rhine  receives  most  of  the  minor  Rhstian  rivers.  Cli- 
mate and  soil  very  various  ;  but  where  the  Rhine,  Inn, 
and  other  rivers  leave  the  canton,  the  general  tempera- 
ture is  sutUciently  hi^h  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  The  scenery  is  peculiarly  grand  and  magni- 
ficont ;  the  canton  contains  upwards  of  240  glaciers, 
comprising  the  largest  in  Switzerland.  The  nature  of 
the  country  generally  unfits  it  for  agriculture ;  but  in 
the  Engadine,  where  the  inhab.  are  very  industrious, 
every  patch  of  land  is  cultivated  that  is  worth  the  pains. 
Tlie  corn  raised  is  chiefly  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  Turkish 
wheat ;  but  not  half  the  quantity  required  for  home 
consumption  is  produced,  and  it  is  consequently  imported 
to  tlic  annual  value  ofal)i>ut  .300,000  florins.  (Picot.) 
Hemp  and  flax,  also,  tliough  pretty  generally  grown,  are 
not  produced  in  sulHciunt  quantities  for  home  demand. 
Potatoes  have  been  cultivated  only  of  late  years.  Fruit 
and  wine  arc  among  the  articles  of  export.  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  canton  consists  in  \U  cattle.  Its  pas- 
ture lands  arc  estimated  to  feed,  in  the  summer,  100,000 
bead  of  cows,  oxen,  Src,  liesides  from  60,000  to  70,0(X) 
goals,  and  perhaps  100,000  slieep,  many  of  which  are 
driven  from  Italy  to  feed  in  the  Alpine  pastures  for 
about  throe  months,  under  the  careof 'Bergamasquu  shep- 
herds. The  best  breed  of  cattle  is  that  of  the  I'rottigan 
(or  valley  of  the  Lanquart) ;  but  the  best  cheese  is 
made  in  the  Engadine;  some  of  wliich,  Mr.  Inglis  says, 
"  far  surpasses  that  of  Oriiydre."  (.Swilxerland,  p.  67.) 
A  great  many  hi>)i»  are  kept,  most  of  them  for  home 
ronsumptiun.  Rural  oonoiny,  and  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  vary  very  greatly  in  dlfl°erent  parts.  Through- 
out the  Kng^uline,  the  land  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  and 
e.ic'h  individual  usually  supplies  his  family  with  provi- 
sions and  clothing  entirely  from  the  produce  of  the  ter- 
ritory b<>longing  to  him.  Poverty  is  here  rare,  and 
beggary  unknown.  Indeed,  intiny  of  the  inhab.  of  the 
Engadine  are  possessed  of  considerable  property,  which 
they  have  amassed  in  some  of  the  commercial  cities  ol 
Europe,  chielly  as  confectioners.  Schools  are  numerous, 
ami  few  of  the  children  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn  are  un- 
e  iuiatedi  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  tlie  peasants  are 
also  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  living  upon  the  produce 
of  their  own  lands ;  but,  a.s  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
Grisons,  they  are  not  industrious.  Their  land  is  badly 
tilled ;  garilen  cultlvatiim  is  ill-conducted  ;  and  the 
fo'rests  are  neglected.  In  tlie  Tavitsch-lhal  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  squalid  misery.  Wages  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, high  throughout  tlie  Grisons.  There  are  some  rich 
veins  of  metal,  especially  iron  ;  but  they  are  not 
wrouulit.  Manufactures  few,  and  mostly  domestic  ;  the 
principal  ai.>  those  of  rotton  fabrics,  soiiie  of  wliich  are 
exported.  The  most  prolitahle  branch  of  commerce  is 
the  tranvit  trade  belween  Ziiriili  and  Italy,  the  route  of 
which  passes  through  the  (irisons  and  over  the  .Spliigen, 
and  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  Chiir,  the  c.ip.  (.Vtv  Ciira 
and  Ali'S,  p.  68.)  The  chief  exports  from  the  firisoiis 
are  timber,  of  the  value  of  about  IHO.CKHI/.,  and  cattle, 
mostly  to  Italy,  to  the  amount  of  7(l,lllK)/.  a  year :  the 
iirincipal  imports  are  corn,  salt,  oil,  sugar,  collre,  to- 
Liccii,  foreign  inaiMifactared  gooils,  and  iron. 

'I'his  canlim  comprises  a  ronfederatlnn  of  Utile  re- 
publics in  iUelf.    It  cuiisUls  of  a  number  orconnnunes. 
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exercising  within  themselves  rights  almost  Indeoendi-nt 
These  arc  united  Into  26  Hoch-gerichte,  or  hlgli-lnrisX' 
tions,  each  of  which  is,  in  many  important  resDert." 
independent,  not  only  of  the  rest,  but  even  of  the  Vn 
preme  council.  These  high-jurisdictions  are  united  intn 
the  3  leagues  of  the  GraU  Bunden  (Grey  Leaiuei  mn 
tainina  8  :  the  Gottes-haus  5«nd  f  Leaniin  of »».»  u„'..:™: 


supreme  federal  legislative  council  of  65 members  cho^pn 
in  the  different  jurisdictions  and  communities,  by  the  uni 
versal  suflVagc  of  the  male  pop.  above  18  (in  some  in 
stances  17)  years  of  age.  The  supreme  council  or  dipJ 
of  the  leagues  meets  at  Chur  every  year,  in  June  a ud 
appoints  a  commission  of  9  members  to  prepare  ma'tteri 
for  its  own  consideration  ;  and  u  minor  council  of  3  mem 
bers,  one  from  each  league,  to  whom  the  executive  duties 
are  entrusted.  It  also  elects  the  public  officers  of  the 
canton  generally,  concludes  treaties,  *c.,  and  appoints  9 
judges  to  form  a  central  ccurt  of  appeal ;  though,  for  tlie 
roost  part,  the  communities  and  petty  municipalities 
themselves  exercise  full  judicial  powers,  and  in  e.ich  of 
the  high-jurisdictions  there  is  a  power  of  life  and  deatii 
in  criminal  cases,  which  is  sovereign  and  without  appeal 
The  common  law  is  different  in  each  jurisdiction :  even! 
one  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  and  by  these 
the  questions  within  their  boundaries  must  be  deter- 
mined. The  decisions  of  the  supreme  council  have  also 
to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  jurisdictions  and 
communities  at  large.  The  inhab.  of  the  Grisons  are 
fond  of  boasting  of  the  liberties  they  enjoy  ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  are  destitute  of  some  of  the  most  important 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  really  fVee  states.  A  free  press,  and 
trial  by  jury,  are  unknown  ;  and  both  the  supreme  coun- 
cil and  the  courts  of  law  deliberate  and  determine  with 
closed  doors.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  taxation  of 
any  kind ;  the  state  revenues  are  derived  from  customs 
and  duties  on  the  transit  trade,  a  monopoly  of  salt,  pass- 
ports, *c.  The  public  revenue  in  1832,  amounted  to 
336,870  fl.;  the  expenditure  to  221,782  0.  Tha  an. 
nual  surplus  is  devoted  to  the  p.-iyment  of  a  small  can- 
tonal debt,  which  at  present  amounts  to  about  IN.Oon/. 
About  2-Bths  of  the  pop.  are  of  German,  and  1-luth  of 
Italian  origin.  The  different  communities  elect  ,''jid  sup. 
port  their  own  clergy.  The  canton  furnishes  a  contin- 
gent of  1,600  men  to  the  army,  and  12,000  Swiss  francs 
annuallv  to  the  treasury,  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  It 
has  a  militia  of  all  its  male  inhab.  from  the  ages  of  17  to 
60.  Chur,  Mayenfeld,  and  Iloni  are  the  only  places 
worthy  the  name  of  towns.  Few  countries  abound  so 
much  with  ruined  castles  and  other  feudal  remains. 
These  belonged,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  nobles,  who 
for  a  long  period  were  possessors  of  the  soil.  In  KtOfi,  a 
number  of  communities  revolted  against  the  feudar  no- 
bles, and,  beaded  by  the  Bishop  of  Chur,  formed  the 
Gottra-hans  Bund  ;  in  1424,  the  Uralibund  was  formed  in 
a  similar  manner  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Grisons ;  and  in 
1428,  the  Zehngerichic  in  the  E.  In  1471,  the  3  leagues 
entered  into  a  common  union  ;  and,  in  l4'.)7-8,  formed  m 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  confederacy,  though  it  was  not  till 
1798  lh.it  the  Grisons  became  a  canton  of  Switzcrlanil. 
( Helvetic  and  Weimar  Almanacks  s  Picot,  Sliiiisdqu,- 
de  la  Suisse,  p.  411 — 436.,  Ebil ;  Inglis's  Swilzeiiaiid, 
p.  .17— 9!).  &e.) 

GRODNO,  a  goremment  of  Russia,  formerly  included 
In  the  old  k.  of  Pol.ind  ;  between  lat.  ."iP  30*  and  bi^  w 
N.,  and  long.  iS"  T  and  26°  42*  E.,  having  N.  the  fw. 
Wilna,  E  Minsk,  S.  Volliynia,  and  W.  Bialystok  and 
the  k.  of  Poland,  (jreatcst  length  N.E.  to  S.W.  alioui 
200  m. ;  average  breadth,  nearly  7.')  m.  Area,  cstimiiti(l 
by  Schnitzlcr  at  I4,7'K>  sq.  m  .  Pop.  proli.ilily  fM.mi. 
The  surface  is  an  alluvial  or  sandy  plain,  broken  oiilj  iy 
a  few  undulating  chalk  hills.  The  Niemeii,  Uii).',  Narcn, 
and  Priepec,  are  the  principal  rivers  ;  in  the  S.  there  are 
some  large  marshes.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  the  al. 
ino^pherc  cloudy  ami  foggy.  The  principal  agricultural 
product  is  rye,  about  6,825,0(K)  hectolitres  of  whirli 
are  said  to  be  produced  annually,  a  third  part  orwhiclns 
exported.  I'ew  other  kinds  of  grain  or  vegetables  are 
grown  for  food,  but  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  am  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  There  is  a  large  extent  ol  "pas- 
ture land  ;  cattle-breeding  is  pretty  well  understooii ; 
and  the  native  breed  of  sheep,  which  lias  been  nmcli 
improved  by  crossings  with  tne  breeds  of  Slle.sia  and 
(ierinany,  yields  good  wool,  which  is  a  principal  nriiilc 
of  export.  The  forests  are  extensive.  Many  belong 
to  till!  crown,  and  that  of  Bialoreja,  a  royal  diimaiii. 
occiiuit'S  nearly  96,2(10  hectares.  Iron,  liine,  nitre,  and 
building-stone  are  found.  Manufactures  are  hardly  worth 
notice  i  the  principal  are  those  of  woollen  cintli,  leather, 
and  felt.  Tne  exports  consist  of  corn,  flour,  cattle,  and 
wool ;  much  of  the  produce  Is  sent  to  Meinel,  KiininiiK 
berg,  Viiidau,  Riga,  &c.,  by  the  canal  of  the  NIenien, 
and  by  land.  The  greater  part  of  the  liihali.  arc  llus- 
nlaks,  except  in  the  N.,  where  Lithuanians  prevail,  'i'hr 
nobles  comprise  .iliont  I -24111  part  of  the  whole  pi<p.,aiid 
arc  principally  Poles.    Jews  arc  very  nunieruut.    There 
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jnminaut  religions  are  the  Rom.  Catholic  and  the  United 
rreek  church.  In  1832,  there  were  3'2.  public  schools, 
•nd  I  012  scholars.  There  were  throughout  the  gov., 
.1  that  period,  only  two  printing-presses.  Chief  towns, 
Grodno  the  cap.,  Novogrodek,  Slonem,  and  Briesc 
MIrest  Litofskii). 

Gbodno,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  and  cap.  of  the 
.hnve  Bov.,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  which  it  is  situated,  on 
J  hill  on  the  Niemen,  85  m.  S.W.  Wilna.  and  m  m. 
«  E  W.vsaw ;  lat.  53°  ^O*  30"  N.,  long.  23°  49  '45"  E. 
Pod'  (1840)  10,000.  ?    Grodno  was  formerly  considered 
the  second  town  of  Lithuania,  and  even  disputed  the 
.  ineriority  with  Wlina.    lU  houses  are  partly  of  stone 
>nd  oartly  of  wood ;  and  the  greater  number  of  its  streets 
are  extremely  filthy.    It  has  a  fine  castle  built  by  Au- 
tustus  lll.ot  Poland,  the  ruins  of  a  more  ancient  for- 
tress 9  Kom.  Cath.  and  2  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue, 
>nd  some  handsome  residences  of  the  nobility,  a  gyrana- 
.  im    an  academy  of  medicine  founded  by  Stanislaus 
AuBiistus,  many  other  schools,  a  good  public  library, 
cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  physical  objects,  and  a  bo. 
lanic  garden.    There  are  some  inconsiderable  manufac- 
iires  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  it  has  some  well 
niuented  fairs.    (Schnitxler,  La  Rustic,  412—420.) 
GUONINGEN,  a  fortified  city  of  Holland,  cap.  prov. 
nf  same  name,  and  the  most  important  town  in  the  N. 
Dutcli  nrovs. ;  on  the  Hunse.at  the  influx  of  the  Aa,  V>i 
L  l-    bv  N.  Harlingen,  and  90  m.  N.E.  Amsterdam ; 
ui   S3P  \y  13"  N.,  long.  6°  34'  18"  E.      Pop.  30,500. 
It  is  well   built,  and  clean :   its   market-place  (Bree- 
Markl)  i«  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  squares  in 
Holland ;  and  there  is  a  fine  public  promenade,  called 
the  Plantage.    It  has  a  strong  citadel,  built  in   1607, 
jnd  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditches,  kept  in 
tood  condition.     Many   of  the   public   buildings   are 
handsome,  especially  the  great  church  of  St.  Martin,  a 
Gothic  structure,  the  spire  of  which  is  the  loftiest  in 
Holland;  and  the  town.liall,  erected  in  17U3.     The  unl- 
"er«ity  founded  in  1615,  is  usually  attended  by  about  400 
stuJeiits,  a  much  greater  number   than  formerly  :   it 
imsscsses  an  excellent  museum  of  natural   history,  a 
■         —-"a  botanic  garden.  Groningen has  an  academy 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  a  seminary  for 


library,  and  a  botanic  garden.  Groningen  has  an  academy 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  a  seminary  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  another  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 


societies  of  natural  history  and  chemistry,  poetry,  lite- 
rature and  jurisprudence,  and  a  branch  of  the  society  of 
"imbiic  good."  It  has  a  large  paper  manufacture,  be- 
sides some  factories  of  woollen  and  silk  stufls,  cotton 
(tocliings  &c.,  and  yards  where  merchant-vessels  arc 
sometimes  built ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  manufac- 
turine  industry  of  the  place  is  but  inconsiderable.  It 
hM  ail  active  trade  in  cattle,  butter,  &c.  ;  and  by  means 
ot  a  canal,  large  vessels  come,  from  the  aistuary  of  the 
Eini,  quite  up  to  the  town.  .      ,    .    »u      ■  .u 

Tliis  town  is  not  mentioned  previously  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  it  was  not  fortified  for  several  ages  after- 
nards  It  was  first  attached  to  the  United  Provinces  in 
liTG-  it  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  was  finally  retaken  by  Prince  Maurice,  in  1594. 
[hid.  Oi'og. ;  l)(»/ce'i  Murrai/'l  Uuide  Books'' 
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GUlJYlv'KE  (Germ.G»-<'yt'»»),atown  of  Switzerland, 
cant.  Freiburg,  16  m.  S.  Freiburg.     Pop.,  with   some 
adjacent  hamlets,  940.      It  is  situated  on    a    hill,  the 
suinmit  of  wliich  is  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle  of 
Ihc  counts  of  GruyJre,  a  fortress   said  to  have   been 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
estensivc  and  hesl-prcscrved  feudal  monnmeits  in  Swit- 
iirl  ind     The  town  is  walled,  and  contains  a  handsome 
parish  churcli,  a  rich  hospital,  and  a  public  library.    Tlic 
district  around  Gruyfiro  Is  famous  for  its  cheese,  of  which 
it  nrmhices  abcmt  25.(K)0  cwt.  a  year.     It  is  made  on  a 
chain  of  mountains  about  10  leagues  in  length  and  4  in 
brcailtli :  all  the  cheese,  tliougli  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  not  of  the  same  (luality  ;  the  lower  pastures  not 
being  in  such  estimation  us  those  in  the  more  elevated 
situations.     The  very  finest  qualities  are  said  to  be  too 
delicate  for  exportation  ;  and  Mr.  Inglis  mentions  that 
be  tasted  cheese  in  Swlticrland  l,ir  sui)erior  to  any  that 
can  Im  bought  in  London  or  Paris.     The  whijlc  district 
Is  divided  into  greater  or  lesser  farms,  which  the  pro- 
prietors let  out  on  leases   of  3  or  C  years,  at  rents 
varying  according  to  the  nature  .tnd  elevation  of  the 
prounii :  the  lower  pastures,  though  not  of  the  best  qiia- 
litv,  being  the  dearest,  because,  being  sooner  freed  from 
the  snow,  and  later  coveri'd  with  it,  they  afl'ord  food  to 
the  cattle  for  a  longer  time.      The  farmers  who  rent 
mtnres,    hire    from    the   dilTcrent    pe.'uants    l-i    tlie 
canton  trom  40  to  60  cows,  from  the  I. Mil  of  May  to  the 
Hth  of  October,  paying  for  them  certain  rates  per  head. 
Kach  ci-.w,  at  au  average,  yielil*  daily  from  20  to  24 
quarts  of  milk,  and  supplies  2('o  Swiss  iiounils  of  cheese 
dnriiiK  the. ■! months.    On  the  IHtli  of  O.tolier,  the  farmer 
restores  the  cows  to  the  dllTerent  proprietors.      1  he 
cattle  aro  then  pastured  in  the  meadows,  which  h.we  been 
t»icemowe<i,  until  the  10th  or  llth  of  November,  when, 
on  account  of  the  mow,  thoy  are  usually  removed  to  the 


stables,  and  fed  during  winter  on  hay  and  after-grass. 
Throughout  the  commune  of  Gruydre,  the  Inhab.  aro 
above  poverty.  During  a  part  of  the  year,  there  are  not 
so  many  hands  in  the  cheese  country  as  are  required,  and 
these  are  of  course  borrowed  from  other  and  poorer  com- 
munes. Wages  are  very  high,  in  comparison  with  most 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  being  about  2<.  6<(,  a  day, 
exclusive  of  living.  (Inglis's  SwilxerUmd,  $£.,  p.  163. ; 
Coxe's  Swilxerland,  11.  220.) 

GUAUALAXARA,  or  GUADALAJARA,  an  inland 
city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  same  name  (otherwise 
called  Xalisco),  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  13(1  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  275  m. 
W.N.W.  Mexico;  lat.  210  8'  N.,  long.  103°  'Jf  15"  W. 
Pop.,  which  in  1803  was  only  19,.500,  had  in  1823  reached 
46,8(X),  and  is  now  probably  60,000  ( H'ard's  Mexico,  11. 
3.57.),  so  that  it  is,  in  point  of  pop.,  the  second  city 
ir  the  republic.  It  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and 
at  a  distance  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Its  In> 
terior  is  also  handsome ;  its  streets  are  airy  and  well  laid 
out,  and  many  of  the  houses  extremely  good,  though 
mostly  of  only  one  story.  There  are  14  squares,  the 
principal  of  which,  the  Plaxa  de  Armas,  has  in  it  the 
government-house,  in  which  the  congress  assembles ;  the 
cathedral,  a  fine  edifice,  though  much  injured  by  the 
earthquake  of  1818 ;  .ind  the  Portales  de  Comercio,  con- 
sisting of  piazzas  or  arcades  built  around  three  large 
square  blocks  of  houses.  "  Within  the  town  the  Portales 
are  the  principal  rcndeivous,  as  besides  a  number  of 
handsome  shops,  well  provided  with  European  and 
Chinese  manulactures,  tney  contain  a  variety  of  stalls 
covererl  with  domestic  productions,  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
earthenware  from  Tonala,  shoes  in  quantities,  mangas, 
saddlery,  birds  in  cages,  "  dulces  "  of  Calabazate,  and  a 
thousand  other  trifles,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
incessant  demand.    As  each  of  these  stalls  pays  a  small 

ground  rent,  the  convents  to  which  the  Portales  belong 
erive  from  them  a  considerable  revenue.  They  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  Parian  in  Mexico,  but  infinitely  more 
ornamental,  being  built  with  equal  solidity  and  good 
ttste."  ( Ward,  ii.  3G2.)  Besides  this  public  promenade, 
there  is  the  Pasco,  an  extensive  avenue  shaded  by  double 
rows  of  fine  trees,  having  a  stream  flowing  through  it, 
and  leading  to  the  Alameda,  a  public  walk  "  very  prettily 
laid  out,  for  the  trees,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  in  lines,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
like  tlie  streets,  are  made  to  cover  a  large  tract  of  ground 
in  irregular  alleys,  while  in  summer  the  intervening 
spaces  are  filled  with  flowers,  particularly  roses,  which 
give  both  life  and  variety  to  the  scene.  There  is  a 
fountain  too  in  the  centre,  and  a  stream  of  water  all 
round."  (  H'ard,  ii.  361,  362.)  Many  of  the  public  places 
•re  adorned  with  fountains.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
arc  several  churches,  with  numerous  monasteries  and 
convents,  a  college  maintained  at  the  public  expense  on 
tlie  most  liberal  footing,  and  for  wliich  a  magnificent 
building  has  been  erected,  two  ecclesiastical  establish, 
nients  for  the  education  of  young  women,  three  for  young 
men,  five  boys'  schools,  a  public  hospital,  bisliop's  palace, 
mint  (a  fine  building),  and  a  neat  tlieatre.  A  large  pile 
of  building,  erected  during  the  Spanish  rule  for  a  work, 
house,  now  serves  as  a  barrack  for  about  500  men.  'I'he 
coflteliouBcs  are  tolerable,  and  the  shops  and  niarkct-placo 
are  well   supplied  with   provisions,  &c.,  but  the  last. 


which  is  large,  is  very  ill-kept,  and  the  hotels  or  inns  aro 
said  to  be  filthy.    The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Cerro  de  Col,  three  leagues  distant ;  it  is  lighted  at 
night,  except  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  watched 
by  a  patrol.    Many  of  the  streets  look  melancholy  and 
deserted,  "most  of  the  lower  orders  being  occupied  in 
their  own  houses,  where  they  exercise  various  trades  in 
a  small  way,  as  in  San"  Luis.    They  are  good  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  silversmiths,  and  hatters,  and  are 
famous  for  their  skill  in  working  leather,  as  well  as  iu 
manufacturing  a  sort  of  porous  eartlienware,  with  which 
they  supply  not  only  all  Mexico,  but  the  nelghhouring 
states  upon  the  Pacific.    Shawls  of  striped  calico,  much 
used  by  tlie  lower  orders,  are  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  as  were  formerly  blankets  ;  but  this  branch  of 
trade,  after  suflering  much  in  1812,  when  the  port  of  San 
Bias  was  opened  by  (leneral  Cruz,  has  been  destroyed 
entirely  by  the  late  importations  from  the  U.  States." 
( Ward,  ii.  3.S7.)     There  is  at  present  little  or  no  foreign 
trade.  San  Bias  having  been  nearly  abandoned  for  the 
ports  of  Mazalan  and  Guaymas ;  and  foreign  goods  are 
now  brought  overland,  chiefly  from  San  Luis  or  Mexico. 
When  Mr.  Ward  visited  tiuadalaxara  there  was  but  one 
foreign  mercantile  luuiso  in  it,  whicli   belonged  to  a 
British  merchiHit.     This  city  was  founded  in  1551,  and 
in  I.ITO  was  erected  Into  a  bishopric.  Under  the  Spaniards 
it  was  the  cap.  of  an  iiiteiulcncy  of  the  same  name,  and 
tlie  seat  of  a  royal  autlivncia,  as  well  as  of  some  fluurlsli- 
liig  uianufnetures. 

In    no  part   of    Mexico  have  republican   prlnclplei 
made  such  progress  as  in  the  st.ato   of  tiuadalaxara. 
It  was  hero  that  the  revolution  was  brought  to  ma- 
turity, that  tliu  rise  anil  I'all  of  Iturbldo  was  cfTvcted, 
3  O  4 
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unci  the  law  banishing  Spaniards  from  the  country  passed 
the  senate.  The  government  has  shown  a  laudable 
desire  to  promote  education.  Lancastrian  and  other 
schools  are  ditfiised  throuKlinut  tlie  state  ;  four  printing 
presses  have  bcim  estalilisiied  in  tlie  cap.  since  the 
revolution ;  and  by  the  constitution,  those  who,  after 
1840,  arc  unable  to  read,  will  lose  the  right  of  voting  at 
elections  ;  and  in  no  part  of  Mexico  has  so  vigorous  and 
successful  a  resistance  been  made  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  or  the  inHueiice  of  the  latter  been  so 
much  dnninished,  ( JKnirf'i  iVcJ-ifo,  ILSrifi— 364. ;  Ilum- 
boldt,  Kssai,  t/c.  •  Poinsett;  Hardy s  Thompson' t  Al- 
ccHo,  Sjc ) 

nuAUALAXAKA,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  cap.  prov.  of 
■nme  name,  on  the  K.  bank  uf  the  Ilenares,  :<.'<  m. 
S.W.  Madrid  ;  lat.  40°  :«'  N.,  long.  3°  22  IS"  W.  I'op., 
according  to  Mlilano,  6,730.  It  wai  once  walled,  and 
fragments  of  its  wails  still  reniain.  It  is  wretchedly 
built ;  the  only  buildings  of  any  consideration  being  tlie 
palace  of  the  Uuke  del  Infantudo,  a  large  edifice,  con- 
structed with  very  little  taste;  .'>nd  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  which  contains  a  superb  mausoleum  of  the 
duke's  family,  said  to  he  second  only  in  splendour  to  tliat 
of  the  Kscurlal.  Here  Is  a  bridge  over  the  Henares, 
oriKlnnlly  built  by  the  Romans,  and  restored  in  17.')8.  A 
woollen  cloth  factory  established  here  by  Philip  V., 
is  said  to  liavc  employed,  in  17*46,  4,(MK)  hands,  besides 
giving  employment  in  spinning  to  no  fewer  than  40,000 
in  the  adjacent  villages.  But,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cip.itcd,  it  has  greatly  declined;  and  now  scarcely  p.iys, 
and  most  probably  never  did  pay,  its  expenses.  The 
tovvn  is  the  seat  of  a  corregidor,  and  is  governed  by  an 
alcalde  nf  the  first  class. 

GUADALQUIVIU,  a  river  of  Spain,  having  Its 
sources  In  Murcia  and  I.a  Mancha,  and  flowing  8.\V. 
through  Andalusia.  The  soorce  called  the  Guadalqui- 
vir, Is  In  the  Sierra  di^  Cazoria,  lat.  37°  .■)!'  S.,  and 
long.  2°  tW  W. ;  but  the  true  source,  and  that  most  ilis- 
tunt  from  tlie  mouth,  the  Ouadarmena,  rises  in  the  Sierra 
de  .\lcara7,  not  far  from  the  town  so  called ;  lat.  3)i°  4S' 
N.,  long.  2°!«)'  W.  The  length  of  the  river  from  this 
point  is  240  m.  direct  distance,  and  .320  m.  along  the 
channel.  The  general  direction  is  S.VV.  by  W.  as  far 
as  Seville,  where  It  tikes  a  turn  nearly  S.,  and,  after 
forming  two  Islands,  IsIa  Major  and  Isla  Minor,  flows 
through  a  marshy  and  most  tuihcalthy  flat  into  the  At- 
lantic, at  San  I.iicar.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons  as  far  as  Seville,  and  for  boats  as  high  as  Cordova, 
774  ft.  alKive  the  sea.  The  chief  aflluents  .ire,  the  Jan- 
duhi,  Uuadiato,  Bembeiar,  and  ISiar,  on  the  r.  hank  ; 
and  the  GuHdaliinar,  Uuadiana  menor,  and  Xenil,  on 
the  I.  Of  these  the  Xenil,  flowing  through  Granada,  is 
the  longest,  being  120  m.  long.  The  ancient  name  was 
Ba;lis  :  the  present  ajipeliation  is  Arabic,  ll'ady-ai-kebir, 
the  great  river. 

Gl'ADKI.OUPE,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  colonies  belong- 
ing to  France,  lying  (inclusive  of  Gr,inde-Terre)  be- 
tween lat.  I,')"  .W  and  16"  13'  N.,  .tnd  long,  01°  l.V  and 
61"  .W  VV.,  40  m.  S.K.  Antigua,  and  30  m.  N.  Dominica. 
Together  with  its  dependcMicies,  the  adjacent  islands  of 
Marie-Galante.  I.a  Uesiraite.  and  l,es  Saintef,  and  'i-3ds 
of  the  island  of  St.  Martin  (Leeward  Islands),  the  area 
fiiid  pop.,  in  1836,  uf  the  colony,  has  been  estimated  as 
follows : — 
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Guadeloupe  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
th(^  Hwiilr  -siilfe,  or  Salt  liivcr,  an  arm  of  the  sia  .Uioiit 
hm.  In  length  and  varving  in  width  from  .'10  to  1211 
yards.  Tlie  ili\ision  S.K.  oC  this  inlet  is  Gnadi'Ioupe 
Vroper  ;  th.it  on  the  N.K.  is  callid  titancle- TiTre  :  the 
fornu-r  Is  of  an  oiplong  shape  •  length,  N.  to  S.,  about 
2.")  111.  ;  average  bre.uitli,  about  half  as  much  ;  area, 
82.2"'.l  ht'Ctares.  A  chain  of  volcanic  nionntaiiis,  cnvereil 
with  woods,  runs  tliroiigli  the  cciitri'  of  the  island, 
nearly  in  its  entire  Icnglli.  The  ineiliiim  hci^'ht  nf  its 
summits  Is  s<imi'wh.it  more  than  3,(KK|  II. ;  imt,  near 
Its  S.  extremity,  the  SuiiJiHrc,  a  volcano  Mill  exhiliilliig 
a  smouldering  activity,  rises  to  .'i.KiS  It.  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  A  nnillitiide  of  rivulets,  liy  which  e\cry 
part  of  the  Island  is  wi'll  watered,  run  diiwii  the  flanks 
of  this  mountain  chain;  two  of  tliein,  the  Goyave  and 
Le/arde,  are.  n.'ivig.'ihle  for  small  rratt,  and  highly  nsel'iil 
for  the  conveyance,   upwards,  of  sea-mud,  to  niaiiure 

«  From  .lulv  18.1*1  to  .T.m.  IH.i;,  S,r..T7  vl.ivrs  were  i-lluiK-ipatetl, 
aliuut  t'lUtli  purl  uf  wtioiit  purcliOAitt  tlii-ir  liltcrty. 
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the  lands,  and  downwards,  of  the  produce  of  the  i     i 
Guadeloupe  contains  many  mineral  springs 

The  it  land  of  Grande- Terre  Is  of  a  trianuular  ch., 
and  hao  an  area  of  about  5r>,<j23  hectares      It  is  iw'.T" 
raised  ahorc  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  difli-rs  remai  i,  ,u  ' 
in  Its  fciturcs  from  Guadeloupe.      It  is  almost  a  lov'i 
plain,  with  only  a  few  scattered  hills.     It  is  destitute    • 

^i"""!.*!'  i?"l  '"  '■.''"'"u?'u  i"«'8"'^»nt;  in  conspquen" 
of  which  the  rain,  which  is  much  less  frcniicnt  tlin  ul 
Guadeloupe,  Is  obliged  to  bo  carefully  nescrvori  t 
cisterns.  Marie-Galante,  a  circular-shaped  Island  aim ,? 
12  m.  to  the  S.E.,  Is  traversed,  K.  to  W.,  hv  a  c^,»  1  ', 
hills,  which,  like  those  of  Guadeloupe,  abound  in  tiinh» 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Bassp  'c.  ' 
is  about  81°  Fah.  ;  its  annual  range  is  bnlwwn  7,0 
and  90°.  In  the  sun,  the  thermometer  sometitnes  ,.1 
to  130°  Fah.;  the  heat  is,  however,  teinpm,i  Ti 
land  or  sea-breezes.  The  .atmosphere  is  rcmarkaiii,,  f  ' 
humidity.  About  80  inches  of  rain  falls  iinnuiillv  on  ■ 
average,  chiefly  between  the  middle  of  July  an,!  h," 
middle  of  October.  Like  the  other  Antilles,  f  iiiadcliiiirn 
is  very  subject  to  hurricanes,  and  shocks  of  carilinnak»' 
arc  frequent.  The  soil  Is  light  and  easy  of  tillaKo  Imi 
its  productiveness  is  owing  more  to  the  licat  of  the  rl 
mate  and  the  abundance  of  water  than  to  its  riclinpsi 
Tlie  soil  of  Grande-Terre  is,  on  the  other  hand  vVrt 
rich.  Almost  every  nart  of  that  island  is  capahip  „> 
cultivation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  watpr 
It  is  very  productive.  The  tot.al  surface  of  the  colonv  l«' 
said  to  have  been  divided  as  follows.  In  183.^  i  _         ' 
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The  following  table  shows  the  mode  in  which  the  cul 
tivated  lands  were  occupied,  in  lS,Vi,  the  number  of 
slaves  employed,  and  the  quantities  ol  produce  ob 
tallied :  — 
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The  sugarcane,  .at  present  grown,  is  of  the  Ot.nlielti.in 
variety,  anil  was  Introduced  in  I7;<0,  alter  the  other  kimls 
were  loiiiid  to  have  degenerated.  For  the  last  lifticn  yiars 
its  culture  has  very  nuicli  increased,  and  in  a  gre.it  measure! 
superseded  th.at  of  coll'ee.  Most  of  the  kltcluMi  vcgetalilcs 
of  r.nropc  are  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Basse- Tirri" 
but  they  degenerate  rapidly  ;  tropical  frciils,  and  otiieii 
of  (he  S  of  I'.urope,  attain  considcralile  pirfectioii. 
Agriculture  has  been  much  im|irovcd  of  late  ycirg  liy 
the  iiitrodiution  of  the  plmnih  and  the  use  nf  m.iiiuri', 
Including  lime,  salt,  \c.  The  sujiar  iii.innl'actiiro  lias 
been  :ilso  greatly  Improved  by  the  iiitrodiirtioii  ol' steam. 
Uiills.  The  lire-stock  consists  priiKip;illy  ol' Mack catllr, 
sluip,  and  mules.  Guinea  grass  is  the  milv  forage 
grown. 

I'lie  manufacturing est.-ihlishments  areliniiled  to3t,in. 
nerles,  a  pottery,  and  about  24  limekilns.  The  lariniii 
trades  and  liaiiillcralts  In  the  colony  are  cxcrcise,1  Ijj 
about  I, <illO  Individuals,  chiefly  white's,  or  free  coliiumi 
labourers.  There  is  no  fishery  on  any  extended  scalf; 
but  aliont  30,UUO  kilogs.  of  tish  are  annually  taken.  \\i 
siilijoin  an 

AtiouNT  of  the  Qn.intit],'  and  Value  of  the  principal  .\r. 
tides  exported  from  the  Island  in  I83n. 
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•Ncirly  all  the  expo 
irhenreU-lUths  oftheii 
are  chiefly  salted  mea 
pease  and  beans,  ollvo  o 
»liie,  tlinher,  candles,  r 
In  I83(i,  to  the  value  of 
518  French  vessels,  of 
torn,  entered,  apd  443,  c 
tlie  island :  the  number 
iiid  left  was  1.56.  The 
are  those  of  Basse-Ten 
Peinic-i-ritre,  and  Moi 
itpad  uf  Salutes,  and  a  ft 
Guadeloupe  and  its  de| 
ronilissements,  6  canton« 
iiture  consists  of  a  gov( 
ji  roeinbcrs,  elected  for 
reiiilent  in  the  island,  ab 
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GU  AIM  ANA. 

fSMtl)'  all  the  exportKil  articles  are  «ent  to  France, 

iheiitc  !l-10th»  of  tlio  imports  are  derived.  The  Imports 
,,»  ihicfly  salted  meat  and  fish,  wlicat  flour,  maiKO, 
Jjase  ami  beans,  olive  oil,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics, 
iiiie  timlier,  candles,  pcrfiimory,  hats,  Hcc,  ((mounting, 
In  IHiw,  to  the  value  of  2(J,76S),217  fr.  In  the  same  year, 
MH  French  vessels,  of  the  aBgregato  bnrden  of  70,0'27 
loni  entered,  aod  843,  of  the  tiirden  of  69,050  tons,  left 
Ijie  island :  the  number  of  foreign  slilns  which  entered 
iiid  kit  was  156.  The  principal  roadsteads  and  ports 
Ire  those  of  Basse-Terre,  and  Mahanlt,  in  Guadeloupe  ; 
Vfiime-i-VUre,  and  Moule,  in  firando-Tcrre ;  the  road- 
ifAd  of  Saintcs,  and  a  few  others. 

Ouadi'liiupe  and  Its  dependencies  are  divided  into  3  ar- 
roinlisst-nients,  6  cantons,  and  24  communes.  The  legis- 
Uture  consists  of  a  governor,  and  a  colonial  council  of 
Lrocmbers,  elected  for  6  years,  by  natives  of  France 
rtiiilcnt  in  the  Island,  above  2.5  years  of  age,  p.-iying  taxes 
1(300  fr.  a  ycr.r,  or  having  a  ca|)ital  of  the  value  o)  :!0,(J<10 
ff    In  iHw,  the  i\umt)er  of  electors  was  l,(il)2.     To  l)e 
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vents  i  and  a  university  with  faculties  of  philosophv,  di- 
vinity, and  law.  (iuamanga  is  the  seat  of  an  intcn'dent, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  on 
the  site  ol  an  Indian  village  of  the  sjnie  name,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  trade  between  Cuzco  and  Lima. 
{Diet.  Ucog.  ;  Mod.  Trav.,  xxvli.) 

GUAN.\UE,  a  town  of  the  repub.  Venezuela,  dep. 
Orinoco,  nrov.  Varinas,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
45  m.  S.E.  Iruxillo,  and  65  m.  N.N.K.  Varinas.  Pop. 
12,300.  It  lias  wide  and  straight  streets,  and  neatly 
built  houses.  A  handsome  church,  the  interior  of  which 
Is  splendidly  adorned,  contains  a  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Conomorato,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  The  chief 
wcalcli  of  the  inlmb'.  is  derived  from  their  trade  in  cattle, 
of  which  they  possess  large  herds  ;  and  which,  together 
witli  mules,  &c.,  they  export  by  way  of  t'oro,  and  Puerta 
Cabeilo. 

GUANAXUATO,  or  GUANAJUATO,  an  inland  and 
mining  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  same  name,  in 

,.    -.  ,  „  ,..,,,  ,     ,"'«  Sierm  de  Santa  llosa,  6,836  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 

.liciblL'  fur  a  member  of  council,  an  individual  must  be  1  sea,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  richest  mining  district 
m  vears  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  aniount  of  6««  fr.,  or  !  in  tlie  whole  country,  IW  m.  N.W.  Mexico  •  lat  21"  r  15" 

*!  _._...   .,  .. '■•„  of  60,000  fr.     In  1836,  619    N.,  long.  79°  23' ,5V' W.   Pop.,  Including  its  suburbi.  ac- 

ifrsons  were  engiuie  lur  t.uinsellors.     There  is  a  royal  |  cording  to  Humboldt,  inlfWl3,  70,600,  v  hirii  numbfc  »'ad 
'   -•  -•  Uasse-Terre  ;  the  other  tribunals  are  2  courts  of  |  however,  diminished  to  34,000  in  18?f;      The  town  1?  Jeiy 

'ffegularly  built :  the  directs  arc  full  rf  ascents  i.    i  ds- 
scents,  many  of  widch  are  so  r   ep  as  t.-  render  th,^  use  nf 
four  mules  in  the  c  ir-iages  of  ••'  e  n.<v;(  w-  j.ithv  lahsbtt- 
ants  almost  universal.  Theo,'-   so.ces  .  mnot 'oe  e^'^.i 
squares,  for  they  are  of  irrcgui  „  md  Ir.  U  ■■.  rlUbSe  (oom : 
the  whole  city,  in  short,  is  di.itbut'-'!  ta-'v  ind  il  -re, 
wherever  vacancies  at  ai'.  ndaptcj  for  L'';iii.,8  bf.i:  been 
left  by  the  mountains.    One  part  ;s  so  iu.ld.. ;,  ffoi>-  an- 
other, that,  viewed  from  the  str'tu,  it  aji|  ears  t  •  -«■  a 
small  town.    "  It  is  only  I>v  asccn.lii  p  ;;,o  l,el.;I, : ■',  r<i  tnn 
opposite  side  that  a  view  ;,<  gaif."     of  the  winj-e  i-jlicy 
broken  into  ravines,  along  the  Kiw-.  &.  »•.  i.Uii  t'se  Cown  ie 
built.    Surveyed  from  this  pt^fnt.  Hie  imv.Uv  of  il.>  situ- 
ation strii(e(  the  strange.   AJid  rii\ruifiVT,itiit.     io  si^'.  i! 
places  it  is  seen  spreauii!!-  lut  ii/t,i  uit  tcnii  oi  ai,  airi- 
phitheatrc  ;  in  othcri'  ..'.fctchmg  I'l^ms  a  iik'iov.-  r!.ige 
while  the  ranges  of  tlie  h-i^'itaivu.s    accominr  '•  'vtl  Uj 
the  broken  ground,  prefc.i'  ih.  .noi,t  faiitasti'  :?i-  iiu." 
(Mod.  Trav.  xxvi.  2.)     The  I  luies  alio  ha'  -  a  sl.-ii  I'.nr 
appearance:  they  are  large,  ard  well  fciiiltc:  vwi-  «i  r.i , 
but  distigured  by  their  fronts  being  painted  oi  tli»-  {"•.m.t 
colours  1     Some  of  the  residiiues  i<;lon"ri  a  to  tlu  jirin- 
cipal  families  are,  however,  really  n.agn.li  ■■nt  as  are  the 
churches,  and  the  Alhondigs..  or  public  f!iinar;\      But 
I  the  civil  war,  and  the  decay  i-f  M'e  mH.es,  ha«  ^naicted 
]  great  and,  perhaps,  irreparable  injury  on  the  cUv.    The 
town  and  its  suburbs  have  numerous  !im«lgainatioti  works, 
I  one  of  which  sometimes  occupif.iiiVhu-ieravi.icthL-  Spaces 
I  above,  on  cither  side,  being  t-dwdcu  ivith»iinci»  huts. 
I  Guaiiaxuato  suffers  two  seriou.;  uicunvciji.^ii.tM  j  ooe  's, 
j  a  scarcity  of  water,  there  being  v?;t5i.n  tiie  cit)  only  a  iew 
\  cisterns  belonging  to  wealthy  i:.uivi,;MaU  ;  .jl.  th.il  ra-it 
■  part  of  tins  import.mt  necessary  li;i,;  t'l  be  >roiivht  u 
\  ilist.inte  of  2  m.   upon  tlie  backs  of  assis  :   the  otlii.r 
1  Is,  that  during  a  portion  of  tlie  year  it  is  liable  lo  ];■- 
umlation  from  the  torrents 


niJwss  property  of  the  value  .         ,  _ 

wrsons  were  ellgilile  for  counsellors.     There  is  a  royal  |  cording  to  Humboldt,  inlR03,  70,600, 

tourt  at  Uasse-Terre  i  the  other  tribunals  are  2  courts  of    •- ......     ..    ...— . 

iss;!'*,  3  of  original  jurisdiction,  ami  6  tribunals  of  jus- 
nin'o!  the  peace.  The  colony  has  a  militiiry  com- 
miiil.mt,  and  an  armed  force  of  2,I3S  men,  including  100 
oicers.  Tliere  are  about  30  ecclesiastics,  upwards  of  .50 
i,ul)lic  schools,  and  hospitals  in  the  cliief  towns.  The 
[«l)lic  revenue  for  lS.'i7  was  fixed  at  4,412,;jl»  fr.,  and  the 


fsneiiditiire  at  4,390,967  fr.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  15,351 
(,  •  but  of  the  former  only  2,134,,527  fr.  were  contributed 
bv'tlic  colony.  Basse-Tcrre,  tlie  cap.  of  Guadeloupe, 
mi  tlie  seat  of  government,  on  its  S.W.  shore,  is  clean, 
,ell  biiiit,  and  contains  .5,.500  inhab.  It  has  two  parish 
Auiches,  a  government  house,  hall  of  justice,  a  large 
liifpital.  an  arsenal,  some  ^ood  public  fountains  and 
monienades,  and  a  fine  colonial  garden.  It  is  defended 
Lseierai  batteries  on  the  side  of  the  sea. 
'Ciiiesterrc,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is  its  other 
thiiftown.  Pointe.i-Pitre,  a  town  of  12,000  inhab.,  is 
(ituatcd  at  the  W.  end  of  Grande-Terre.  It  owes  its 
p-osnerity  to  its  excellent  port.  It  is  regularly  built. 
Si*  a  handsome  church,  and  many  good  private  edifices. 
Several  forts  protect  its  harbour.  Tlie  other  towns  are 
iiiijinifioaiit  i  but  three  of  them,  besides  tlie  foregoing, 
!ij\f  their  own  municipal  councils.  These  islands  were 
iisrovereJ  by  Columbus,  in  1493  :  the  French  took 
mssessioii  of  them  in  1035.  Guadeloupe  has,  on  several 
oci.Tsions,  been  taken  by  the  Unglish,  and  was  occupied 
bi  ilritish  troops  from  ISIO  to  1815,  when  it  was  restored 
loFnnce.  (Solic^s  surks  Cotoiiirs  Fiiingaiscs,  torn.  i. ; 
MM  Hcporls  ;  F.Hcyc.  da  Utns  dit  Monde.) 
Gl  ADIANA,  (an.  Anas,  Arab.  U'ady-Ana),  a  river 


nt  Snain.  rising  in  tiie  mountains  of  La  Maiicha,  about 
lim   N.W.  of  Vlllahermosa,  lat.  38°  5.V  N.,  long.  '2^ 
)5'\V..  and  flowing  through  New  Cistile,  Kslreniadiira, 
ila  part  of  Portugal.     It  has  several  sources 
111   small  connected    lakes,  called  the   Lagu 
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Its  direction  at  fii.st  is 


which 

iiginias    de 

N.N.W.  lor  about 


,„.     .._  which  descend  from   the 

3iim.;  it  then  disappears  among  the  marshes,  iind  is  not  i  niomitaiiis.  and,  tliough  works  to  prevent  tliis  have  bi«n 
luffable  I'lr  14  m.  It  ri.ses  again  N.E.  of  Dajiiiiei,  at  a  j  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  few  years  pass  without 
ihte  railed  Los  Oios  de  (iuadiana,  with  a  general  E.  |  some  accidents  oecnrring.  Some  oi'  '.!ie  public  hiyh- 
Ledion  past  Merida,  as  far  as  Hadajoz,  where  it  turns  :  ways  liave  been  strangely  neglected.  On  api.i.j,H.'l  '.ng 
" "  '"     ""*         '^ *"  *         ''■"   ^'      "■  "*  '"''  rai^ea 


and  alter  a  very  tortuous  cmirse  of  424  m.,  enters  '  Guaiiaxuato  from  the   S„    !lu:r' 
fte  Atlantic  by  two  mouth*.     It  is  navijiabie  about  4.5  i  path    for   foot-passengr 


I  as  far  as  Mirtola,  to  tlie  falls  called  /.'/  .Sallo  lUi  I.olm. 
The  chief  alHuents  are  the  (iiguela,  the  Guadarr-iiiqiie, 
J "d  (he  Oeiras.  on  the  r.,  iuid  the  Jabaloii,  the  Guada- 
Iwi.i,  tlie  .\idilla  ami  the  t  li;uiza,  on  the  1.  liaiik.  With 
tiie  exception  of  the  Giguela,  the  alHiieiits  on  the  1.  bank 
ire  l.y  far  tlie  largest.  ,       , .  , 

01  .\I)1X  (an.  .Iff/;,  a  town  of  .S|>ain,  prov.  Granada,  j  formed,  winch  ma; 
en  the  river  of  same  name,  32  m.  W.  by  S.  Granada,  \  first  mine  — tiiat 
jml  M  m.  S.  Miidrid.  Pop.,  .■icconling  to  MiCano, 
41!0.  It  is  an  old  walled  town,  with  steep,  narrow,  and 
hdlv-paved  streets.  It  has  a  cathedral,  built  in  the 
rori'iiliiiau  ami  Composite  orders,  with  a  liandsonie  por- 
lico,.'ipar.ehurclies,7  convents,  and  an  hospital,  'ilieap- 
proacli  to  the  town  is  through  a  line  avenue  of  troes,  and 
the  surrounding  land  is  rich,  and  subjected  to  !rr  jgatiir. 
The  cliief  branch  of  industry  is  tlie  manuliictiir!  of  large 
clasii  knives.  {Torcnsatd,  iii.  102.)  Ingiis  remarks  that 
"Iniadix  is  famous  for  its  ;nidiiiglit  frays."  It  is  a 
biihop's  see.  and  is  tlie  seat  of  a  curregidiir     {Inglis,  11. 

OI.AM.'iKGA,  or  m'A.MANGA,  called  also  San 
Jmmrif  la  licloria,  or  t/f  la  Fiimlna,  a  city  of  Peru, 
cnii.  prov.,  on  tlie  river  of  same  name,  in  an  exteii. 
meaiidbeantifuiiilaln,  2IOni.  K.S.E.  Lima,  and  I85ni. 
W.N.W,  Cuzco.  Pop.  2o,0'H).y  it  Is  v\ell  built,  has  good 
dimres  and  streets,  and  the  houses,  wliieli  are  of  stone, 
have  (lardens  and  orcliarils  attached  to  them.  Alcedo 
jlllrmsthat  no  town  in  Peru  is  to  be  compared  with  it  as 
tnit«  buildings,  and  speaks  very  favourably  of  its  cliiniite. 

I;  has  a  cathedral,  with  several  otiicr  chuichci  and  con- 
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all  kinds  have  to  iiroc't"i  Ui  , 
during  the  rainy  season  i,  'i 
impetuosity. 

Tliis  tow  n  has  been  eni  i.-ciy  <  v.v./ed  by 'Jii  niii^iT/iitU 
surround  it.      In  tlio  vicinity  ')i  some   of  tlietii.  liitin 
/lufblos.  as  Valenciii"!!.  ii^ys'    Serena,  ftc  ,  h;ue  been 
1'   JO'  -ie-ired  ut  iis  suburbs.    Tlie 
Vt.  lSi.ri'.:il«'— ttil^  openidin  1.548; 
but  it  is  only  .vitl  i>  the  1-r.st  i'^iorKO years  that  theminei 
of  Guaii.ixua>      i.ve  beir.iie  so  famous.     In  38  years, 
viz.  froii.     76    to  180.3,  tl. "y  produced  gold  and  silver  of 
the  .mIu.  of  165,000,000  piastres,  or  12,720,060 lbs.  tr.  j  the 
siiou.ii  average  produce  being  556,000  marcs  of  silver,  or 
:t'i'i,vli  lbs.tr., and  fiom  l..')00to  l,(10(imarcsofgold.  (il/orf. 
Tiav.  xxvi.  3.)     The  f'eta-Madre,  or  great  "mother- 
vein,"  is  composed  ofsever.-il  parallel  veins  running  N  .W. 
and  S.K.  for  rather  more  than  5  leagues,  within  which 
dlstaiico  tiiere  .have  been  upwards  of  100  shafts  opened. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  mother-vein  has  yielded 
more  tliaii  a  fourth  part  of  tlie  silver  of  Mexico,  and  a 
sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  .Vmcrica.     Tlic  principal 
mini's  situated  on  this  vein  are  (hoFc  of  Valenciana,  San 
Juan  de  Hayas,  Wellado,  Secho,  Cata,  lepeyac,  Serena, 
.tc.     When  Humboldt  visited  tliese  works  in  1803,  they 
employed  5,000  workmen,  1,896  grinding  mills,  and  14,618 
mules ;  and  before  the  revidution  of  1810,  they  yielded,  in 
all,  10,lKK)niule-loadoof  ore,  of  11  arrobas('2751bs.)  each, 
weekly  ;    making  ()2,.562  parcels  of  32  quintals  of  ore 
yearly,  worth  7,727,.5(X)  dollars.    Of  this  quantity,  the 
iiiine'of  Valenciana  alone  produced  from  5,000  to  6,000 
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londt,  Ravai  l.SOO,  and  tha  other  minet  the  remainder. )  4,000 inhab.;  and notwithitandiiigtheexiiendituriinr..^ 

-  1, 1  .urns  by  the  AHOclatlon  it  ha.  not  hItWo  rwov/rM 

I  it>  former  productivcneu.  "i-^ea 


(Poinsetri  yutes,Stc.,  206,  207.)   According  to  Mr.  Ward 

■■    ■  bullion  from  17(«  to  1829  (the 

°  the  value  of  22d,935,73G  dol- 


thfl  innther-VRin  supplied  bullion  from  17t>(i  to  1820  (the 
date  of  his  publication),  of 


Much  of  tlie  landed  property  in  this  and  the  noi.i, 
lars.    (/6.  li.  ISO.)  1  touring  atatei,  belongs  to  the  great   mining  f»mii„; 

"  The  mine  of  Valenclana,"  lays  Humboldt,  "  li  the  I  resident  in  Guanj^uato.  The  vicinity  of  ttiisVt 
sole  example  of  a  mine  which,  for  forty  years,  has  never  ;  abounds  with  tillage-land,  yielding  rich  crops  of  whslt 
yielded  less  to  its  pro])rictors  than  from  2,000,000  to  :  barley,  maiie,  &c.,  orchards,  gardens,  &c.  AKricuiiT 
3,000,000  fr.  (80,000  to  100,000/.)  annual  profit."  (folit.  !  has  been  much  depressed  through  the  Injury  done  to  th* 
Jiisay,  hi.  193.).  It  is  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  |  mines,  and  the  suspension  of  mming  labours,  r.uanay 
mother-vein.  Alter  having  been  abandoned  for  a  long  i  uato  was  founded  in  IMS,  constituted  a  town  in  1619  an  i 
period  as  unpromising,  it  began  again  to  be  wrought ;  a  city  in  1741.  (.Humboldt;  H'ard  i  Hardy;  Poinirtt 
about  17fi2,  by  M.  Obrcgon,  a  young  Spaniard  without !  Sketches  qf  Society  in  Mexico  ;  Mud.  Trav.,  ic  ) 
'   '       vfth  good  credit  and  great  perseverance.    In!      OUATEMALA.     GUATIMALA,     or     CK 


capital,  but  with  good  credit  and  _ 

17C8  oonsiderablo  quantities  of  sliver  began  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  it;  and  from  1771  till  1804,  it  constantly  I 
yielded  an  annual  produce  of  000,000/.,  tiie  net  profit  to  : 
the  proprietors  lieing  in  some  years  as  much  as  2!*t,(imi. ! 
At  that  period,  1,800  men  were  employed  in  the  interior 
of  the  mine,  Iwiides  300  men,  women,  and  children  em- 
ployed without  in  dilTerent  ways  ;  and  Valenciana  (a 
town  which  aflerwarits  contained  22,000inhab.),  at  an'early 

part  of  these  prort'cuings,  sprang  up,  and  had  between  i  ...t,,,,-,,, 

7,0(K)  and  8,000  inhab.  on  tlievery  spot  where  goats  had  |  of  llondurns,  and  the  independent  territories  of  the  Mds 
been  browzing  10  years  before.     I'lie  madiinery  of  tills  ;  quito  Indians  and  Poyais,  Central  America  includn*  ii.I 


4MEKICA.     Under  this  term  is  included  tiie  bll^anrt 

comparatively  narrow  tract  of  country  connectinRth('cnn 
tinents  of  N.  and  S.  America,  lying  between  iat  8"  Vm,\ 
16°  50'  N.,  and  long.  80°  W  and  94°  12'  W. ;  havlni  V 
the  Mexican  provinces  Tabasco  and  Yucatan  and  th 
Bay  of  Honduras,  E.  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Coliiin 
bian  province  of  the  Isthmus,  and  S.  and  W  the  i>n,.(n_ 
Ocean;  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  I.OOOm.-  brS 
varying  from  '.«  to  2.W  m.  Besides  the  Britisli  settU'ireni 
of  Honduras,  and  the  independent  territories  nfiha  u" 


celebrated  mine  was  much  injured  by  Ilidalro  in  1810 
and  destroyed  by  Mina  iitler  Ids  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Cuauivjuatu  in  1HI8.  When  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mining 
Association  undertooli  to  drain  and  work  the  mine,  it 
was  nearly  3-4tlis  filled  witii  water,  and  the  town  of 
Valenciana  had  become  a  ruined  place,  with  only  about 


territories  of  6  republican  states,  and  a  federal  dittrict 
common  to  the  latter,  the  area,  pop.,  &c.  of  which  have 
been  estim.ited  as  follows  by  Don  G.  Galindo  inthc(;i(i. 
graphical  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  and  tlie  American  Almanack 


for  1840:  — 


Jtcpulillct. 

Area  in 
Bn«.  («j.  in. 

Foiiulatian. 

Indiani. 

WhilM. 

Ladinni. 

Total  Fop. 

ChW  Towni. 

1  <fua(eTn(ila     -           -           •          - 
i  Ou4-sal(i'nanf(o 

.1  floiiiluras       .... 
4   NicataKca     .            -            -           - 
.*i  Salva«lor         ,            -           -           . 
6  Cotta-Kd-a 

f'.tlrral  DiMrii^l*     - 

196,000 

}     S(JO,(KIO 

l«0,n<l('l 
flU,(HHI 
».•.,(  Kin 

«.'>,(I(KI 

10<,(xm 

7(1,(100 
ll(i,n(K) 

n(i,(iiio 
111.^,000 

l.1,0(H) 

I70,U(I0 
«8o,no() 

l'ilP,(Kl(l 
lltd.lKHI 

(      4fi<,lKlll 

3.'in,(l(iu 
.Vi(l,(HIO 

.'V  10,(1(10 

1,'|(I,(KXI 

(iri,(i(io 

(iliateinala. 

Uuejaiimango. 

ro(nayi>),T(a. 

l«OII. 

San  Vinrcnte. 
8an  Jofl^, 
l-vi  0al>ador. 

1                   Total    .... 

ly6,(X(()             74(l,(»)0    1       ■ISK.dOO      1       77H.(H)()           '^IKKP.OOn 

TliP  above  table  has  few  pretensions  to  accuracy,  no  ge- 
neral census  having  been  taken  since  the  declaration  of 
independence.  In  the  pop.  oi'  Honduras  Is  Included 
that  of  the  Mosquito  C(MBt :  that  of  I  Guatemala  com- 
prises the  British  settlers  of  Beliie,  tic,  amounting  to 
about  4,1100  i  and  to  that  of  (Jiu'saltcnaiiKO  are  added 
li.l.Vi  inliab.  of  tlie  prov.  Soconusco  on  the  Pacific,  wliich 
has  remained,  since  |N'.'3,  as  a  neutral  territory  between 
Central  America  and  Mexico. 

Physical  Ucofiraphy.  —  No  very  distinct  mountain 
chain  traverses  (iiiateiii.ila,  lint  an  elevated  plateau  occu- 
pies  the  central  parts  ol'  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
chiiii  of  C(itnm(ini>ation  between  the  ('ordiileras  of  S. 
America  and  tlie  moiiiitain  chains  of  Mexico.  This 
plateau  ri»es  much  more  prtHipitoiisly  from  the  side  of 
tlie  I'acilie  than  the  Atlantic,  the  general  slope  of  the 
country  lieiiig  to  the  N.K.  I  lie  table-land  ri^es  also 
rodsideralily  as  it  prH'eed*  N.W.:  in  (^osta-Kica  and 
Niearafiiia  Itt  higlieat  partu  are  of  very  nioderare  ele- 
vation, and  the  lake  ol'  Niearattna,  situated  In  a  plain 
bouiid(Ml  on  either  side  tiy  hills  of  no  great  heinlit,  Is  less 
tliaii  134  (I.  alxite  (he  le\(d  of  tlie  raclllc.  In  tlie  states 
ol  ii(ia(emala  and  (ViienalteKaiigo,  the  table-land  averages 
perliaps  .'i.dlMI  ft.  in  heiKlit  aiiiive  (lie  ocean  :  the  iiirtiest 
■  iiintnits,  which  are  either  ac(iv(>  or  e\tiiict  volcinioes, 
liciiig  III  th.il  part  of  (lie  ciinSeilcratiiin.  The  Water 
Viiliaixi,  near  (tnateiiiida,  mi  called  Iruin  Its  Ireqiieiilly 
enilltKig  torrents  ol  lint  water  and  atoiiex,  lint  never  fire. 
Is  I'i.iiJO  ft.  alxive  (he  I'.kIIIc.  riier(>  are  two  larKc 
plaliia  —  tliiii>e  of  NiiaraKiia  and  Ciim.iyaKiia,  iN-oides 
Kiaiiy  of  leK4  al/i*  on  (tie  li.inkN  of  tlie  larger  rivers  and 
along  (lie  siKirea  :  tlieiie  prineiiially  eiiiislkt  nl'  extensive 
savaiinaliH  Hllh  rich  p.oturage  Interiipersed  Hitli  clumps 
of  trees.  All  the  larger  rlver»  Hnw  N.K.  or  K  ,  (he  prox- 
imity id  (he  high  iiiiiiiiitaiii  ranxe  (o  (he  I'ai  Ifii  permitting 
liiit  a  abort  Cduriie  to  liioae  liiiwliig  W.  The  clili d  are 
the  Motagna.  lloiid.i.  llelue.  l'ol(H'liie,  Kin  de  .Seg(iv(a, 
ine  Sh(|  Juan,  ((inneitlng  (he  lake  of  N'liaragna  vtilh  the 
Atlantic,  ^('  .  (lie  hank*  of  niost  nf  (lieiii  are  rielily 
wooded.  The  Molagiia  is  ol  riinil(lerald(>  sue,  and  useful 
for  (he  conveyance  id  I'ioiopeim  and  (dher  gixHis  Indi  (lie 
Interior  or  tiii.Kemala.  I  he  lake  id  Nli  .iragua,  130  in 
Idog  by  more  than  Ulni.  average  breadth.  Is  by  lar  (he 
ini»(  Iniporlaiil,  and  i(  wdi  priiliably  turiii  an  iinportaiit 
parr  ol  the  prii)e((id  walei  i  (irnniuiili  alimi  iNtwiiii  the 
Atlaiille  and  I'aclllc  (Inrliirdrer  details,  iir  Nli  vH«- 
lil*.  LtXK  I  The  (dher  prliiciii.ii  i,ike»  are  the  liidlo- 
l><dce,  and  thoae  ol  I.enn  or  Maiiagiia,  I'eten,  .MItaii, 
Aiii.idlaii,  Ac.       I'lie   l.<dr(i-l>id(e,    il   ni.   long  by   Id 

•  ThU  U  arirrle  r*»uMd  llii*  .  ll*  t4  Nin  Haltad.ir,  KO  (n.  In  d(.iiiii> 

•ri.  wKli  4  fiHhir  r«iii,,i (  l<i  tn.  Iii«aid*  Ihi'  8.,  lu  liiduil*  ttif 

(vadMikl  iiC  lalinud  vn  (lit  I'aiinc. 


broad,  receives  several  rivers,  and  discharges  itirlfhytlK! 
Kio  Dolce  Into  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Central  America 
iiossesscs  an  advantage  over  Mexico  in  having  excellent 
liarbouri  on  both  hcas  ;  Its  coasts  are  indented  by  driii 
and  capacious  gulphs,  as  those  of  San  Juan  and  Chirl. 

?iii,  on  tlie  Caribbean  Kea,  and  of  Nicoya,  I'aiuh'ii,  anil 
.'onchagna,  on  the  Pacific.  A  few  ikiaiids  surround  tlio 
•liores,  hut  they  require  no  description.  (Halinio,  in 
O'ccgr.  Journal,  vi.,  Ac.) 

Climate The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  vielent  tro. 

pical  heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  ch|H'clully  (hose  i>n 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  fevers  iiicessaiilly  |irevail. 
These  are  cbielly  inhabited  by  the  liKhaii  |i(i|i.,  vhdse 
constituliona  are  iK-tter  able  to  reiist  the  iieslilcmni 
n,iture  of  the  atmosphere  than  those  rf  Knrnpeans.  The 
climate  of  the  talde-land  varies  according  tn  llseievniloi', 
but  an  equ.dde.  niiHierate,  and  agrei^alde  temiicrnturemn) 
Ih' iddaiiied  there  all  tlie  year  round,  with  a  peifeilv 
beailtiy  climate.  The  dry  season  lasts  frixn  OcioIktIo 
tlie  end  of  .May,  dnriiig  which  N.  winds  prevail ;  iiml  in 
the  tahle-iaiKl.  in  Noveinhi'r  and  DereniU'r,  water  ex- 
|ios<>d  (o  (he  o|H'n  air  a(  iiighl,  is  snnietiines  tlmiiuli 
randy,  coverinl  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  ice.  Thereslnf 
(lie  year  is  eiuKled  (he  wet  season  (  but  the  rains.  IIkiiikIi 
heavy,  last  (nily  during  tlie  night,  and  (lie  diiji , ire  lair 
and  cloudless.  Earthquakes  are  very  I'reqnciU.  iiuitit 
is  a  ciiiunion  dlneiue  in  the  hii<h  regions  of  C'l  iilrai  .\iiie, 
rica. 

Mineral  rrodiiits. ^ The preclons  imtals  are  fimml in 
great  aliiindance  in  Honduras,  Costa  Klia,  and  ullnr 
provinces;  Willi  copper,  iron,  lead,  nickel,  line,  anii. 
UKMiy,  \v. 

The  Vegelahle  I'rodftett  are  of  greater  iinp(irtiini'<', 
The  loreslH  yi(d(l  many  valualde  kinds  id  tinilnr,  inilml. 

iiig  mahogany,  cedar,  ftnio  ill  tiiana.  a  species  of  a I 

W(dl  adap(ud  fur  ililp-liiiiidliig,  Kf.     Hut  (he  IiikikhkI 
(re<*    {lltimnloxylon  t'lniifiriuhiarniin,  IMui.)  It  liy  l.ir 
(lie  most  valualde  of  ine  prodnrts  id  (he  hiresi*.    iMi 
found  here  and  In  (he  adjidniiig  pciilnsnia  of  Viii'.'itan  in  I 
till'  greatest  perliTtlon.  and  is  a  niiist  Important  srliilinf 
export  ;    a   species   of    Hratil    W(hi<I    Is    idxi  exi'iirlnl. 
Ainoiig  (be   (Mher    vegelalde  products  may  lie  enimir.  I 
rated   the   dragon's    bhuHl.    iiiastie,  fnitma  ihriili,  »M  I 
other  lialsanilc,  arninatlc,  and  iiiediiinal   plants;  tilh  | 
the  suiiar  (itne,  c(«(ia.  iinligo.  coif'e,  (ntmccn,  amliil. 
ton.  which  are  extensively  cnKlvadil.     The  riiipi  iiry  I 
according  (o  the  elevation   ol  the  siirfai  e.     Ileloa  il>'  I 
level    of   11, (Mil    ft.,    Indigo.    rottoK,    s((gar,  and  us 
arc  the  prliietpai.     The  las!  is  chieflt   grown  alnnii  ili>  | 
shores  of  (he   Pacific,  a'   I   (hat   of  Soiikkiski  »ai  ri- 
teeiiie<l  liv  (he  Spaniards  the  best  hirnlshed  li>  llicir.^mr- 
ricaii  iHjsiviiiiHit,    llic  feUcial  Uliirut  li  diiUiiiuiiM  | 
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Chief  Towns. 


(or  the  growth  of  indigo,  to  wliich  the  agriculturists 
devote  tlieir  attention  to  exclusively,  as  almost  wholly  to 
neitlect  tlie  cultlvntton  of  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
The  niltiire  of  indigo  is,  however,  very  seneral  through- 
out Central  America,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  was 
r,irinerlv  produced  to  tli6  value  of  12  millions  of  iivres  a 
tear.  Between  the  heights  of  3,000  and  5,000  ft.,  the 
Kopal,  or  cochineal  plant,  is  a  favourite  object  of  culti- 
ratlon,  particularly  in  the  neiglibourbood  of  Guatemala. 
Maiic  is  generally  grown,  but  wheat  only  in  the  liigh 
tible-land  in  the  N. :  it  is  almost  unknown  in  Nicaragua 
uii  Costa-Uica.  Flax  and  hemp,  though  they  grow  lux- 
nriantly,  receive  little  attention,  owing  to  the  superior 
f  cilitics  for  growing  and  manufacturing  cotton  ;  and  va- 
nilla i»  siilfered  to  run  to  waste  for  want  'of  hands  to 
Bather  and  prepare  it.  Among  the  remaining  kinds  of 
trmluce,  are  tamarinds,  cassia,  long  pepper,  ginger,  and 
others,  which,  though  highly  uscfnl,  are  little  known  in 
mmmercc.  A  fruit  called  the  chicoxapntc,  yielding  a  great 
jeal  of  substantial  nourishment,  supplies  the  place  of 
rnaiie,  and  forms  a  principal  article  in  the  tralUc  of  some 

'"('alUr,  — Horses,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  hav- 
iaK  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  are  now  found 
in  great  abundance.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared 
bv  the  I.adinos  on  the  table-land  of  Qucsaltenango 
limost  solely  for  their  wool,  their  Hesh  being  very  ex- 
pensive, ana  only  met  with  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy. 
jnimense  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  grazing 
(anu!  of  Nicaragua,  where  the  country  is  not  favourable 
lor  breeding  sheep,  and  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
CMta  Klca  are  In  its  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats. 
The  horses  are  not  good ;  but  the  mules  are  very  su- 

Tht-  wild  animals  comprise  the  American  tiger,  wolf, 
tjiiir.  mnuntain-cow,  wild  goat,  wild  stripiHl  boar.  Hying 
muirrel,  the  ziirillo,  noted  for  its  fetid  odour,  &c. 
lew  of  them  arc  very  formidable  ;  but  the  densely 
tended  coast  of  the  PaciHc  is  much  infested  by  dan- 
it'tiiui  reptiles,  including  the  cayman,  and  several 
remimniis  serpents.  The  birds  exhibit  the  most  beau- 
liful  plumage.  Locusts  occasionally  cause  extensive 
dnaitHtiun,  and  in  sfime  provs.  swarms  of  warrior-ants 
frr<|uent  one  house  after  another,  clearing  it,  liowever, 
oiall  other  vermin.    The  pearl-oyster  Is  found  on  the 

luttmlry Agriculture,  and  cattle  and  sheep  breeding, 

irctheehief  occupations  of  the  people;  but  the  manu- 
fjilnres  are  not  quite  unimportant.  While  it  belonged 
10  S'lialn  (iuatemaia  prwluced  most  of  the  cotton  and 
•iHilli'ii  fabrics  required  for  Its  own  consumption :    at 
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present  the  formor  are  chiefly  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  but  coarse  woollens  are  stiU  manufactured, 
together  with  some  cotton  cloths,  caps,  hats,  &c. 
A  good  many  hands  are  also  employed  in  making  earth- 
enware,  ftirnlture,  wooden  articles  in  cabinet  work,  Ac., 
and  an  inland  trade  is  carried  on  in  mats,  woven  ot 
difTerent  colours  by  the  Indians,  and  used  at  Gua. 
temala  as  carpets. 

"  From  the  mine  called  Tdingal"  (Costa  Rica),  says 
Alcedo,  "  not  less  riches  have  been  extracted  than  from 
that  of  Potosi  in  Peru."  That  state  has  also  the  gold 
mine  of  Aguacate,  which  began  to  be  wrought  about 
1821 ;  but  we  have  no  recent  accounts  of  its  produce. 
Several  companies  have  been  at  dilTercnt  times  formed 
to  work  this  and  other  mines,  and  the  government 
have  long  been  endeavouring  to  induce  capitalists  to 
undertake  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  in  the  prov.  of 
t^omayagua  (Honduras).  In  the  prov.  Chlqulmula,  in 
the  same  state,  some  mines  have  been  wrought  to  con- 
siderable advantage.  According  to  a  report  of  the  assay 
master  of  the  mint,  every  cwt.  of  ore  from  these  mines 
formerly  yielded  17  marcs  6  3-8oi.  (the  roarer  8oi.) 
of  silver.  A  mine  at  Tabanco,  in  Salvador,  used  to 
be  wrought  to  advantage  by  an  English  house  in  Bellie. 
Most  of  the  metallic  wealth  raised  in  Honduus  is 
smuggled  in  bullion  through  Belize,  and  the  .Mosquito 
coast  to  Jamaica ;  not  more  than  l-;)d  part  of  the  whole 
(il)tnlned  In  the  Confederation  l)elng  sent  to  the  head  mint. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  coinage  duties  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Ciiili,  considerable  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
are  sent  from  those  countries  to  be  coined  at  ti<e  mint  of 
Guatemala.  At  Tegucigalpa,  in  Honduras,  there  is  a 
mint  coining  about  1,400  dollars  a-week  of  matqtuquina, 
or  cut  money.  Private  coining,  and  base  money,  are 
common,  especially  in  Nicaragua. 

Commerce.  —  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Confederation, 
though  considerable,  is  trifling  compared  with  what  It 
might  be  were  the  inhabitants  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising. The  principal  articles  of  export  are  bullion, 
indigo,  cochineal,  dye-woods,  sarsaparllla,  balsam  of 
Peru,  hides,  tortoiseshell,  &c.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics ;  hardware,  and 
cutlery ;  earthenware,  wineo,  trinkets,  &c.  The  trade 
is  prlnoliHilly  In  the  hands  of  tin-  luiglish  and  Americans ; 
but  being  mostly  carried  on  t'  ough  Ucliie,  its  amount 
connot  bo  exactly  speciflcd.  i  lie  principal  ports  on  tlio 
PaciHc  are  Reaiejo,  Cdderas,  La  Union,  Libertad, 
Acajutla,  and  Istapa ;  those  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
and  the  Caribliean  Sea  are  Onioa,  TruxiUu,  and  Sail 
Juan  de  Nlcariigua.    Tlie  following  is  a 
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Tlif  (Iminmiitl  Is  niiulelliMl  on  lliat  of  the  l'.  States. 
SmiT  Wt.  Central  AnierUa  has  fitrnieil  a  federal  repiili- 
lic. tilth  11  |in  .Ideiil,  vice-president,  senate,  and  a  liouse 
o(ti|m'»eiitatlve».  The  hiiuise  of  representatives  Is  com- 
immi  of  df|iiilleH  seleefiMl  by  the  peoiilr  in  the  pnipiir 
iMiiifotii' to  every  an.ino  Inliaii.  ;  half  Us  oieinbers  are 
rffliitid  anmially.  The  senate  consists  of  two  meniliers 
(mil  laih  state  i  cine  liiird  of  the  sen.itnrs  are  re-elerteii 
fi.ri  jtiiir.  The  president  and  vlre -president,  ilc><  ted 
(nrl"in)ear«,  are  entrustuil  with  the  executive  power. 
Tiiiri'  i»  a  «ii|irenio  iiiiirt  of  jiisllii',  ciinipiisoil  of  six 
ninlKTI  ( liitiil  by  the  (MMipie,  which  ilecliii'S  in  rases  of 
•luliiirivlldimi,  ami  has  a  pii«er  of  Judlciitnre  over  the 
pfF.iilrnl,  siiMitors,  aniba.sadors  to  foreign  slates,  secre 
Uriniif  nl.ilc,  and  other  finii  tloimrles.  t»ne  third  of  Us 
mmiliiri  are  re^'leeteii  every  two  years.  All  elections 
W'diiiiliiitid  through  the  nii'dlilui  of  elei  toral  cnllege*, 
it  III  i'rillM  e. 

Uli  of  the  States  has  fur  its  liUcrnal  government  wi 


assembly  of  deputies,  a  eoinu  il  with  powers  similar  to 
the  senate,  and  a  ihlef  and  deputy  chief  with  functions 
sliiilliir  ti)  those  of  the  president  and  viee-liresldent. 
The  cities,  liitvns,  ami  villages  have  innnlelpalltles,  the 
nieinlierstif  whii'h  are  annually  elected,  and  at  whicli  the 
iilciilitis,  or  chief  justices,  preside.  Tliree  ministers  of 
state,  appointed  by  the  preslileiit,  siiiierlntend  the  de- 
partiniiits  of  foreign  <viil  Inline  alfairs,  tlnance,  and 
war.  In  the  state  of  Guatemala  the  Spanish  laws  have 
iM'eii  entirely  alioli^heil,  anil  the  code  roinpHed  by  Mr. 
Livliigsliiii,  i>r  the  t'.  States,  siilitlituted  in  their  stead. 

Itilinii'ii-i  t'-iliilitislnnenlt.  —  The  Kiiinan  Catholic  is 
the  estalilished  rcllgiiiii,  Imt  complete  religious  tiiler- 
atiiiii  exists.  The  arehlilsliop  of  (iuatemaU  IS  prtinato  i 
there  are  lliree  bishops,  tliote  of  Leon,  Cnmava|(iia.  and 
Cfiiilid  lle.il  \  and  the  whole  country  Is  divided  Into 
.ibiiiit  :ioii  parishes.  e,u  It  having  a  curate  with  an  incomn 
of  aliniil  I  .MKi  dollars  a  year.  The  monastic  unlets  lmv« 
Ixan  (vliully  siippressvil  t  and  the  few  nuiinorlct  thiU 
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exiit  are  not  permitted  to  enforce  tlie  resfdenre  of  tlicir 
inmates  against  tlicir  will.  Kacli  of  these  estabiishinenta 
has  attached  to  it  a  free  school  lor  the  oduciition  of  tlie 
iMior  in  reading,  writiiiK,  arithmetic,  and  religious  prin- 
ciples.    Slavery  is  entirely  abolished. 

People.  —  The  Indians  of  tiie  state  of  Guatemala  pre- 
serve to  a  great  degree  their  aboriginal  languages  and  cus- 
toms, but  in  the  other  states  they  speak  a  Castiiian  patois, 
and  tiieir  manners  are  assimilated  to  those  of  the  mass  of 
the  pop.  The  ci^iet'  occupation  of  the  settled  tribes  is 
agriculture ;  some  .ire  engaged  as  workmen  iu  various  ma- 
nuracturos.  They  live  in  great  harmony  with  tiie  wliites, 
but  entertain  a  dislike  to  tiic  laiiinot.  Tlic  latter 
are  a  mixed  breed  bidween  the  wliite^i  and  Inilian  tribes ; 
their  complexions  are  much  fairer  th.ni  those  of  Ihe  W, 
Indian  mulattoei,  and  many  are  little  distinguishable  in 
appearance  from  tlie  whites.  The  latter  are  mostly  of 
Spanish  descent.  It  is  alleged,  but  we  arc  very  doubtliil 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  statement,  that  among 
the  whiles  and  ladinos  there  is  an  extraordinary  excess 
of  female  over  male  birtiis,  the  former  being  to  the  latter, 
it  is  said,  nearly  a>(i  to  4  !  .^inoug  the  Indians  tiie  liirtlis 
ol  males  and  females  are  about  equal.  (Oeog.  Joutn. 
vi.  12(3.) 

Hittoru.  — The  N.E.  coast  of  this  region  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  l.'iO'i.  Mo»t  pari  of  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Spaniards  about  1A^4,  ami  eroitL'il  into  a 
c.iptain-gcncralsliip  by  ihe  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  Ib'iJ. 
The  policy  adopted  by  Spain  towards  (iualeiiiala  was 
attended  with  unintentional  hcnelits  to  the  latter.  Ileiiig 
only  a  captain-generalsliip,  the  scale  of  its  public  ex 
pcnditurc  was  kept  down  in  deference  to  the  liiglier  pre- 
tensions of  the  Spanish  viceroyalties,  and  as  its  hiiancial 
wants  were  few,  taxation  pressed  lightly  on  tlie  people. 
It  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  export  iiiore  ol  its 
native  products  tiian  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  ar- 
ticles which  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  Ihnugiit  necessary 
to  send  for  its  consumption  I  Central  America  bec.une 
Independent  in  Inil,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated 
with  Mexico;  but  on  the  fall  of  liurliide,  it  disconnected 
itself  Ir  m  the  Mexican  republics,  and  was  furmed  into  a 
separate  confederation  in  \K''A.  Alter  its  separation  from 
Spain,  Its  finances  suffeied  greatly  rroni  the  reinisHinii  of 
the  tribute  formerly  paid  by  the  liidi.tns.  and  Ihe  alio- 
litloii  of  Ihe  taxes  on  card'i,  the  moiety  of  secular  reve- 
nues, bulls,  and  some  costonis  and  tobacco  duties,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  ordinary  alcituila  duly  I'roiii  li  (u 
A  per  cent.  The  iiatinnal  debt  was  then  by  greatly  in- 
creased,  but  a  powerful  inipulse  was,  at  the  same  time, 
given  to  national  industry.  Since  tlie  declaration  of 
independenie,  the c  inntry  has  been  illsiurheil  li)  IViMpient 
civil  wars;  but  these  have  at  present  happily  subsided. 
(  llti»Hp»un' )  Hfficial  I'itit  to  Oiintemola  ;  Ho'/kiiis  j 
Crnlrnai  Ameiika  ;  I'.mycl.  Amerkana  ,-  Haliitilo,  Ho- 
terlo.  AC  ) 

(iL'.VI'KMAl.A  (S^^•TI\f;0  ni),  orM'W  V.V. 
ATl'^.M  Al.A),  a  city  of  central  Anierlc.i.  cap.  repnli.  of 
same  name,  in  the  spacious  plain  of  l,<i  I  iif;ni.  iii  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  l.MKI  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea 
KHi  in.  W  N  W.  San  Salvador,  and  li.Vi  in,  I'.S.K.  Mix 
ico;  lat.  ir  :(■'  N,  long  '.»>•-■  :t.V  \V  Vo]!.  .'.o.d  m.  ? 
Viewi'd  at  a  distance  Iroiii  Ihe  surrninidlng  iiioiiiitains. 
few  cities  present  a  in.ire  beautiful  aspect.  It  ilei  i:i  Ihe 
midst  of  sloping  lie  adow  laiiils  and  rii  h  plaiilallons  ;  Its 
«  alls,  doiiii's.  ,iiid  .ti'epirs  iH'ing  covered  with  a  u  liilc  and 
glittering  cenii'ol  It  luriiis  a  "ipiare  divided  lulu  t  <pi. tr- 
iers each  of  which  is  aKain  dl\  ided  liilo  two /iiii/iin,  or 
wards  superinli  iiiled  liy  tlii'ir  iiKii  alc.iliiis.  Tlie  slreits. 
which  are  1-'  yaid.  bru.id,  are  ino.lly  p,ivi'd,  and  in  Unit 
centre  is  iKiiaily  a  sireanilet  of  water.  To  olinat"  the 
danger  of  earlhi|iiakes,  the  houses  are  only  one  simy 
liigli  ;  lint  they  miupy  a  cuiisider.tlile  spaie,  luiiig  linill 
ill  si.iiari's.  round  iiiK' or  inure  iipni  coiiits.  I'lii'  rools 
are  ll.it.  I'lie  I'lmn.  or  (in-.il  S.ju.ire,  Is  a  rectangle,  IKi 
y  irds  eaihwav,  siirroundiil  <hi  thri'c  shies  ullli  colon- 
n  ules,  and  li,i'iiiig  in  it  ti.e  ctthedral,  Willi  tlie  an  h- 
iilsliop's  palace,  Ihe  ('c///>7(c  (/.■  liifunltM,  the  old  rojal 
pahue,  and  various  goverunieiil  olHies.  iii>lniliii)(  llie 
supreme  court  of  justice,  Iri'asiiry,  and  mini  ;  Ihe  town- 
hall,  prisons,  maikels.  piilillc  jir.oiary.  coslonihouse, 
Ac  In  tlie  mid, lie  Is  a  \.nttr  sioiie  t'ounlaiii,  of  iiry 
superior  workmanslilp,  sopidled  with  ualer  liroimlil 
by  pipes  Iroin  the  iiioiintalns  iijiwards  of  i  le.igoes  ills- 
Iniil  ;  Ihe  same  soorie  sopplyiiig  \'i  pulilic  leservoirs, 
in  dilTereiil  parts  of  the  rily,  IhskIcs  ni.oiy  lielnnulng  In 
convi'iits  and  prltale  houses.  Itrslde>  Ihe  i  .itlieilr.il, 
there  are  a  great  iiiiinlH'r  of  highly  ornanieiiti'd  cliurchiii; 
and   Mr.   l'hoiii|isiiii  .illirins,  Ihdl  "  iu  llie  npiililii    the 

cost  of  reilgloiit  worslilp  Is  eipial  to  Ittlie  II spelises 

of  the  govefonienl  !  "  i  e  I IH  (  I'liere  is  a  uolverslly 
lint  il  Is  on  a  llnilleil  sr.ile.     tllrls' schools  nri' alUi  IkiI 

to  Ihe  nunneries,  nod  tiM're  are  soineeoilowod  si  I Istoi 

iHiys  ;liul,  according  to  a  recent  4Ccoiiiit.  Ihelnlal  niiiiilier 
III  <  liildren  receiving  insliuitioii  does  mil  exci'ed  .'lOli  (In 
Ihe  N  I'.,  mijoiiiing  Ihe  cilv.  Is  an  extensive  iiiliuib. 
divlditl  Into  two  ipi.irlers  and  hiiir  hm  iiiii.  (•tiati'in.d.i 
has  niiuiulacturei  ol  line  luttilms.  gaujcs.  calicoes,  luid 
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sess  an  aptness  for  the  arts,  and  are  particularly  iint„  i '" 
workers  In  silver,  sculptors,  and  musicians.    Their  thi"? 


entertainments  are  pk-nic  parties  to  thu  snr'm.m'^l'''' 
country  ;  bull  lights,  n  circus  for  which  stands  iibouf  il'.'ff 
a  mile  from  the  city  ;  and  the  theatre,  an  eililic,.  „- 
llally  open  to  the  sky,  the  perlorinances  in  uhich  i  i, 
idace  during  davtitne.     Keligious  festivals  have  ilu'i 
been  celebrated  in  this  city  with  great  inagiiilicenc'i,    iV 
Sundays,  from  sunrise  till  II  o'clock,  the  churclui.     ' 
devoted  to»iiublic  worslil|i,  ami  lllled  -.vitii  hur«...i," 
congregations  ;  hut  at  tlie  latter  hour  a  new  scene  n™ 
mences.     The  ehiirch  doors  are  shut ;  the  iitan,   ui,  w 
till  then  had  been  filled  with  crowds  hiirrvinR't,  „,  , 
from  their  ilevotlons.  Is  siuldenly  converted  into  a  fa  I- 
stalls  and  l)ooths  are  erected  In  all  parts  of  it,  anj  ii 
-.•maiiider  of  the  day  Is  devoted  to  business  or  plcisiirf 

CJiiatemalalsthesealof  the  government  of  the  reniiii  ,f 
le  same  name,  mid  was  until  recently  that  of  the  whi,| 
conl'ed.  of  central  America;  it  :s  also  the  teeof  ilic  i,,i 
mate.  It  was  founded  In  1770,  alter  the  dcstnuiio,,  i.' 
an  earth  piake  of  old  (iiiatemala,  'io  in.W.  by  S.lnimii  , 
new  city.  But  the  latter  has  been  again  rebuilt,  anJ  u'l 
favourite  place  of  resort,  having  seldom  fewer  tlmn  inim 
li,(K)0  to  in,IH)0  illhub.  Cl'hompmn't  Uualcmala  n  uH 
SfC.)  "  ^''•'' 

liltAVAQl'll,,  a  city,  and  the  chief  sea-port  of  the 
repub  tif  Kciiaiinr,  Colmnbla,  on  the  river  of  the  sanp 
name,  l,'i»m.  S.S.W.  Quito,  and  V,\m,  N.  by  K.  the  i,| 
I'uii.i,  In  the  (juljili  of  (iuayaipiil;  lat. ',^^  ||'  2\'"i,  ' 
long  7!r'  43'  W,  I'op.  W,m).  It  Is  built  prlnriiiallyon 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  divided  into  the  old 'm,! 
new  town,  the  former  b  ing  oi  ciipie  I  by  the  iimli,., 
classes.  The  city  Is  tolerably  well  laid  out  j  nnd  ^  i,, 
houses  are  of  wood,  and  It  has  frequently  snU'ereil  rnin 
tires,  iniicli  of  It  is  comparatively  modern,  and  iia>sDii,«j 
appearance.  Its  private  residences  are  mostly  iiieil  amj 
liiriilshed  with  arcades.  It  contains  several  ijnod eililiiei 
liiclndiiig  till'  custom-house,  il  convents,  a  I'uileite,  liuk 
iiital,  tn\\  but  from  beii^g  situated  on  a  dead  level,  j„J 
intersected  by  in  in  creeks,  the  drainage  is  bad,  ami  ihe 
streets  are  so  s  .inpy  as  lo  be  sometimes  iinp;UH|,|p 
.Many  of  llie  liilial),  live  on  the  river,  on  *«/'«»,  or fluaiiiiii 
raits,  from  .Ml  lo  NO  ft.  long.  The  river  opposile  tlie  cut 
Is  about  'iin.  wide,  an  1  has  on  its  S.  bank  a  ilrydwk 
where  f  iveral  ships  of  a  superior  construction  hate  \xm 


null.     The  city  Is  unhealthv,  an 
nieslcd  wlih  vcrniln  ;  It  is  III  sup 


and.  like  Us  wlmle 


|inn,| 


biiill. 

Inleslcd  wllh  vcrniln  ;  It  is  li[  supplied  wilii  water,  vliicjl 
has  lo  III-  brought  Iroiii  a  consideraliiedi<iiaiK'eiini'M/t,ii 
wliii'h.  indeed,  are  used  for  tlie  conveyance  iif  all  |;in,|j 
of  goods,      it  deserves   lo  be  mentioned  tlial,  nuiviiiii. 


standing  the  sevt*re  injury  Ihe  city  has  frcipieiiily  ns'i-iit.l 

engine!    The|,Mri(,( 


ngli' 

St  on  the 


I'acillc,  slii|i. 


Ill  1  ir^e 

1 


rriiin   lires,  it  has  nut 

liiiayaijuii  is  one  of  the  li 

size  i-oiiitng    up  close  to 

tliree  furls,   ohm   iM'iug  on  tlie  opposite  siilc'  iiltju, 

Ships  linuiid  lor  till  iv.iiiiill  usually  call  at  I'liiia  Im inLiii, 

I  III-  princli  al  articles  oi  export  are  iiMna,  timber, hidn, 

cattle,  lolhii cilbo  wool,\c,     VS  "  snlijuiii  an  .miwni 

of  llie  ipiaiitllii's  of  cocoa,  exiHirted  Irniii  (iiuv4i)iji| 
diiring  each  oi  tlie  'A  yens  ending  ullli  IsKH,  s|,|.|'t]ij,i^ 
the  I'Minlries  lo  wlilcli  tiiey  were  exported,  and  the  ijiun. 
lilies  slilpped  for  each  :  — 

Ih.Vl.       i       Imt       i      iciT" 


lla. 

II.,. 

11,1. 

.     \,\lt»,'i'>l> 

4,(-.',i.1m 

ii^ii.ii; 

».ll','i 

fUNl.vnt 

;ii.,;tt 

(i»s,nii 

l,llli,1S.1 

WLiirj 

J.im.osi 

t;-.'i\'i 

ti"i,'>'i 

4ho,Ih'1 

iii,o;ii 

i.'hxi 

I'l.iM.l 

'■i.;i< 

sv* 

tl,l.■^;,t;< 

Tll.sd 

:f.;.v( 

^'f<,^■•^ 

vfin.r'si 

|Vy,'« 

K;,«ii.t 

»>.,i;» 

<i<wii 

• 

.^as,.17T 

(.i.Iin;! 

Xl-.issi 

^piiln 

KlIWlSMll        • 

l-'f.iiii» 

r,  Nclrs 

M.'ili.i 

I  ■tiiril    ^iiirTlt'A 

Nrw  lirAil,i«i4 

I'lmt  • 

I'lM   I 

M.iMllla      . 

lltlllliUlg 

Iti.i  ,Un«-lri, 

lo.'ilK.Vil 

The  fiilinvting  Is  n  slaleineni  of  the  niiiiili<>r>n4li»| 
nage  of  till-  vessels,  with  Ihe  value  ol  their  laiKmituI 
eiuenil  lowurils  and  cleared  oiilHaid<  .it  Ihi'i'rtil 
liil.ll.li|llll  In  iK.'Ifi  :        [  Hn<  liip  III  iii'tl  jiailr,]  I 

fir  A  V  M.\.S,  a  scipiirt  town  of  Mixii  n,  stale  <l»nl 
at  till'  loiiiilli  of  a  1  .mslderalile  river,  mi  the  V.  iIinw}! 
the  liiilph  III  I  allloriiia,  XMI  ni.  \\  N.W  1,  l<i>f« 
l..d  -n  '•II'  N,  long.  II'J'  \V.  ■■op,  in  |s.».  .N 
.'l.onh  II  tiasgrovtii  up  since  the  reviliilinii,  iil  tsl 
Us  origin  and  i  ise  In  lis  niagnllli  i-iit  h.irliiiiir,  iiir  Imiil 
.Mexico  I  hlslnhl  is  capalilr  oi  ,ii  coiiiiiiiiiialiiin  JK'kI 
sels,  luid  IS  sliilti-red  fr'Mii  all  Hinds  by  Ihe  loA)  Mil 
Willi  h  snrroiiiid  it,  and  Hie  Island  ol  I' ixann,  imI 
loriiis  a  iiatiiMl  hreikwatrr  txdure  its  ciilriiice,  ll«l 


1        Vessels. 

N 

British 

1 

Columhian 

1' 

r'.  Slates 

|L 

French         -        - 

4 

Sardinisn 

,' 

Hstiiburjt 

1 

Itoi.li 

•/ 

.Vexiraii 

1,1 

rhiliiii 

II 

Peruvian  * 

13 

Tiilal    .    .     |!i3 

to  the  pici-  there 
inandings,  with  good 
t.iDceliirtlier  offshor 
atHiiit  IIIKI  houses. 
sell  built ;  the  rest  i 
Tlieelimate  is  healthy 
have  to  heconveyeil  t 
3  m.,  the  immediate  n( 
But  the  great  eomi 
r")iintervail  these  dm 
il  the  principal  com 
of  Mexico :  it  being  r 
.Mazatlaii  or  San  Bla 
puh'O  to  vessels  from  ( 
prevalence  of  particul 
make  the  Mexican  co: 
tiiil  Mazatlaii,  hiilced,  ; 
K  Kia  is  now  transact 
Hardif's  7'iiiir.  t^c. ) 
(HAYIfA  (LA^  thf 
rfpiili,  Venezuela,  Colo 
ribbeaii  .Sea.  II  m.  X,; 
X.,  long.  (i7-^  li'  4.")"  V 
jfrtec  — "  /'he  .situatit 
mi  cm  only  he  rompan 
mTilTe.  'I'lie  clijiiu  of  ii 
iMinlliohigh  valley  of  ( 
rtclhesea  ;  and  the  In 
,iw<ill  (II  sleep  rocks.  'J' 
fiiiiiims'hriMiltliof  flat  n 
ftv,in.  The  town  is  vim 
Cljritdo.  and  its  fortilici 
iii.|«isi'.l  and  kept  fii  re 
tasMimethiiig  solitary  ,ir 
iiMinit  iniriiig  lli«  ,|iiy_  „ 
tiiilil,'  (I'irx.  \arraf.\ 
I'I'l  Ihe  toHii  was  nearll 
from  Ihe  cdl'cts  of  whic 
III  imrt  is  a  mere  rnitUi,, 
J  liii'lilly  shellcre  I  t,i  the 
I  I'liliiir  in  from  li  niid  7  to 
I  llirir  ilittniice  nfl'  .shore 
I  prfii,iinil  there  is  a  co 
I  lumid,  and  vi-s<(.|<i  |,r„ 
I  iir  teldoin  driviii  frim 
lljliiiavraisexlensivt 
I irf  roUi'i',  coiiin,  |iid|^,„ 
|ii'lpni:ri|iallv  of  maniif 
lr™i<hins  Iriiin  tin.  (',iit 

|n»nl!UMhealilivin«uni 
|ili<  extremely  li'iii,  (|,„ 
liinrly  s;|0  Kah.      |t   „.., 

I  (itllliN,  ainwn  ,„■'„ 
■«l«ir«.  gov.  1-raiikfort 
IW.ffm,  S..S.K,  |,>„„ 

|ll«lhe«f,Ui,|(ii,.  roiirt 
IJuJih.trht,  a  hoard  of 

K'  'I'm Itlirniiisi 

T" In"  Kin,;  and,  |i,.,i,| 
«*.  yum,  ilnckings,  \ 
•»iiafn|i|«.r  liiimilri',  w 
P«lile|ra.leliirat't|,.,  , 
^,,,".;','"'"'>n-klran«i| 

*»"l.r,-at|lMtaln,7-,„i 
lllnT'LislifNiirniaiidv 
T.'.  ami  l.-i  ,„,   \v,  N   \( 
rritiii length |i,,|,.i,r,,,,  I,, 
)<I^:'»M>,.     The,,,;' 

|i«»  iire^iilar  I ,  ,., 

'•'•"led  Kill,  ,1,.,,,, 

'l'T!"':\" """Clin. 

^"1    "I W,  .i,|„  , 

"'•■"'<    Mlli.l    ,„.,.„f.       . 

•no  cliinaif,  Mio,,, 


opt 


V 


it 


s-it  Ills  rr»,,li 


"f    IH.VI. 


P'»isin,  .„„«„. ;"p;;^' 
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ina  of  very 
s  excellent 
ly  al&o  are 
111  spinning 
iulmb  pus. 
,rly  iiotcj  ai 
'I'lieir  chief 
Dviri  uuiuliuK 
U  about  half 
etlilicc  par- 
I  which  take 
have  alwayj 
itkence.   On 
churches  are 
llr  bucccssive 
!w  scene  ciim- 
plavi,  wliich 
irryiuR  to  and 
>(l  into  a  fair : 
of  it,  ami  tiic 
s  or  pleasure, 
iifthercpuli.ot 
It  of  liie  whole 
!  tee  of  liie  pri- 
I  ilestruclioii  liy 
.  hy  S.fnimtlie 
reliuiil,  anil  is  i 
fewer  than  frmn 
lalciiiula,  p.  4ryj. 

'  tca-jinrt  of  the 
iver  of  ll»e  saoi? 

N.  liy  K.  llrei>l. 
t.T  11'  WS.; 
lilt  iirincipaliy  on 
I  into  tlic  olil  ami 
■  I  Ijy  llie  liooifr 
il  out  i  and  as  in 
nlly  suB'ert'd  Iron 
THi  aud  has  a  pood 
■c  mostly  tileil  jnil 
'voral  i^ooil  cdllii'ei, 
111,  a  coUene,  iwi. 
)ii  adeaillevfi.aiid 
lage  Is  iiivl,  and  tlie 
ii'timi's  impa««'iblf. 
)U  fcii/''(i»,urlloiim« 
cr  opposite  tlu'cilj 
H.  liank  a  drydnt, 
stnu'tion  hiOi'lKWi 
like  its  whole  |itov., 
i>ii  with  water,  «liicli 
illsl.uiceonMMi, 

iveyiUi"'  id  allkiii'li 

„ni'il  tliat,  nouitli. 

9  fiiiiuently rw'i'iiri 

•aiilic.  sliipMiilitff 
\t    Is  drll'O.inl  I'y 

il,.  »iilo  ol  till'  ruft. 

all  at  I'oiia  lot  vil.ili. 
i(«-iia.  tu«l*r.liUi>, 
,,  miij'iiu  anaiowul 

t,.,\   from  (iU.ii*|Uil 

with  K*'*.  i;'"!!;'"! 
iporleil.auJtliiMnuB. 


.111,!'!''' 

I, Hi, til 


V«MCl«. 


No. 

Tonnage. 

Val.ofCarnoo 
(inwards). 

V'al.  ofCarKOei 
(nutwarrls). 



L. 

L. 

11 

4,086 

.H,475 

25,1.10 

12 

1,727 

14,010 

5,170 

19 

5,421 

W.XVi 

71,705 

4, 

1,027 

4, am 

7,8^.5 

^ 

i 

147.5 

8,620 

10,714 

, 

1 

101 

1,0(K) 

."!,000 

2 

407 

.•1,01)0 

11,.'>00 

1.1 

1,5S2 

lfi,Mt 

22,.176 

11 

l,7lfi 

2,',,r.so 

vi.'d'ir, 

.' 

4S 

.'),SSS 

67,470 

40,0S^ 

-  - 

{  21,43U 

221,680 

210,129 

,.,„  nici-  there  are  5  fathoms  water,  and  deeper 
"  jinJ.  with  good  anchoraKe,  are  found  a  short  Uis- 
"""''SJ.i'.er  offfhote.     The  town  consisted,  in  H2(i,  of 


'!"'",  -tiS    houses.     The  more  modern  are  larKe  and 

''"It  h,;  It  •  tl."  rest  are  chielly  of  mud,  and  flat-roofed. 

S  ?1     ateishealthythoughhot.  Water.withi.rovisions. 

c'  .,,  .nronveved  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  ahouc 
r  he  immediate  neighbourhood  iK^ing  arid  and  sterile. 
i  ,  .he  uroat  commercial  ailvantaKes  of  the  place 
„.!.rvai\  tliese  drawbacks,  and  will  probably  render 
'The  n?  ici pal  commercial  Mpdt  on  the  W.  coast 
',m!»Ico-  it  beiiiR  much  superior  as  a  port  to  either 
l.iihi.  or  .Sail  Bias,  and  easier  ol  access  than  Aea- 


Maiatlau 
lO  to ' 
mleiice  ot 


,  „  ,„  vessels  from  China  or  Calcutta,  which,  troni  the 
f'.^!  nee  of  particular  winds  in  the  I'acllic,  seldom 
P"'.''''    „  v",  ran  coast  .S.  of  Gimymas.     At  this  port 


"^Hii^tHirimleedVaYl  the  trade  between  Mexico'aiid 
l-Mlauliow  transacted.  (Jfr.rd'.  Mexico,  ii.  312,  313., 

town  of  the 

on  the  Ca- 

1(P  »6'  111" 

(17^  Ii'    I.'""  W.     Top.  M.(Hl<).  V     llumb<ildt  ob- 

.     "  I'hc  situation  of  l.a  (iiiayra  is  very  singular, 

'■      inta  Cruz,  In  Tc 


";'?AYu'a  (lX)!  the  principal  sea-port 
,1.  Venejiicla,  Colombia,  gov.  Caraccas 
'?K„  S-?       m.  N.N.W.  Caraccas;  lat. 

,„•',_"  The  sitnatl.m  of  l.a  (iuayra  is  V 

J  An  only  be '■<>'npa''«>  «"  """  "'     -'"t"  ^^  f"^- '"  '«- 

*.     riH'  chain  of  mountains  that  separates  the  port 

"'"  liie  hil-'l'  valley  of  Caraccas, descends  almost  directly 

.  nioi  ■  and  the  houses  of  the  town  are  backe.1  by 

"''I  oT.en.  roik".     There  scarcely  remain.  KK)  or  140 

;';';'■„,■,, 1th  of  fiat  ground  between  this  wall  and  Uw 

n     ■  'hi'  town  Is  commanded  by  the  battery  ol  Cm, 

Tl  Li)  anil  Its  fortllicitions  along  tlie  se.i-side  are  well 

I  ,  ,t'     d  k.pt  1.1  r..pair      The  aspect  of  this  place 

nething  solitary  .md  gloomy.     .    .     .      1  b.' bea   I. 

iiTi  uring  the  day,  and  most  freiiuently  during  the 

t"       "t,v.  X«r/w.  Trans.,  vol.  ill.,  IKI.IW.)     In 

"the  town  w.as  nearly  ilestroycd  by  ai.  cartb.puke, 

I  ,  ;  he  elleets  of  which  It  has  not  yet  wholly  rccoyere.1. 

0    is  a  mere  roadstead,  op.n  to  the  N.  and  !■..,  and 

,  IV  Mlorel  to  the  W.  by  Cape   HIanco.     \  esse  s 

1  i    from  tl  and  7  to  2.'.  and  30  fathoms,  according  o 

Mi  lauee  off  shore;  but  though  the  anchorage  be 

,'"fii,.™l  lliere  is  ft  considerable  surl,  the  hol.iiiig-groniul 

il 


,f  the  numl«T»"'l<* 


III   lliei'  •'"*' 


lUl 


luvai.l'  al  lla'H' 

i'\t  paiie'l 
111  MeM>ii.«t'>b'^'"^l 
J,„.r,..ntheK  .li'"< 

■  Vol- .  bi  l"''  '"*' 

,,    „.»',llltio".   Ill 

.„tl,..rl.i"ir.  "■'■'""' 
.,,e„inniod.ihiij''' 

H„.|  ol  V.x«'i«.«!" 
L,,  it,  fiittmcf.  >»l 


Isnliniiheallhy  in  summer,  especially  to  .Irangers ;  and 
J  IMA le melyhot,  the  mean  temp,  of  the  ti.^ulH'Ing 
t'rh  H-Joi-ih.      It   wa.  founded  by    Osorlo  In    l.WS. 
ll|/»raUi/r  ,■('■"""'•  ""•'■)  „ 

(,l  lllN    a  town  of  the  Vrussiaii  <V<mi.,  prov.  Hran- 
hralmm.'gov.  Irankfort,  cup  cin'.  "f  •>>"''•  i'",'""  "'Vl-L''' 
rVi..(.  iTni   S.S.I'.  l-rankfort-on.tbe.Oder     l'op.!i.'2x.. 
lilUltice'itorthenmrts  of  Justice  for  the  clrc,  town, 
*.J  ilislriit,  a  board  of  forest  eeonomv.  ii  gymnasbini, 
hr   jii  one  (d  the  most  populous  and  lloun»liing  towns 
nUioiiov.;  and,  besides  producing  woollen  and  linen 
iff.,  yarn,  •tinkbigs,  \c  ,  has  tanneries,  wm  r-mills, 
li«i,iropiH.r  foiindrv,  with  building  .locks,  hinI  a  eon- 
fiidilt' traile  In  cattle,  wo.il,  and  agric.iltural  prn.luce  ; 
lM.al.oabri-k  transit  trade, 
[(■I  FUN  si' Y  an  Island  in  the  l'•.ngll^b  1  bannel.  b.long- 
Wloiireat  Hrilain,  T'  ni.  S,  the  Me  of  l'..rll.ii..l,3i  ni, 
'liipioast.f  Normandy  In  I'rance,  •r.iin,  S,\>.  Al.ler. 
h,  md  n  1..    \V.  N   \V.  .I.'rsey.      Sliapi-  tri.mg.ilar  ; 
rili'>tli'nnth'iin,;breaillb3m  ;  area,  Ill.lHHI.i.res    I  op  , 
llMll  i*M<i.     The  snrf.ue  of  Its  N.  part  is  l.'vel  Willi 

|l.,«  itrcuular  im .oast ;  but  tbi'  S.  part   is  nmr. 

f,  v.\rled  with  il.'cp  gullies:  the   cii»«t  Is  bold 
iiiiloin,  pri'si'iillng  line  n.iuliie  «i-.'nery,     'I'lii-  g' 
lorinWloii  Is  ulin.ot  enlirelv  (iranitlc,  and  i|.iarriis 
|mi..«nd  Kniiilte,  at  Ciriiinl.'  llo.i(U.',  ar.'  exl.'n«l>.lv 
kriod.ni  II..' W.  «id.'  ..f  tin'   isliml,  tr,iii-r..cKs  and 

t,iT ihi«l  oi.iir,      ThiTe   i.ie  no  metals  ol   any 

kd     Vlie  cliiimte,  though   Incoustanl  anil  occasion. 

)  Mm.  .».»■.  ssUisl  1.11.1.  t  p.m.  isn  i  ol.mrs  fl.r  li.  It«  vrnt.-i  lion 
|l-»  Ih.  lf«.,lo.l.«i  of  IS,>1.  ill»t»  II  •»  n.»lle"l  «..-.."lil  i.r 
VnMl  l«  •"«"■'«*'"• ''"•.  0  'M'-'l    SMSliONuii.  diCmiKi".'..! 


ally  very  moist,  is  no.   unhealthy.    The  wlnferi  are 
mild,  snow  seldom  lying  on  the  ground  more  than  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  summer  heats  are  less  oppressive 
than  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France,  or  even  in 
the  S,W.  o'  England.    The  thermometer  ranges  from 
about  80°  t )  i, "  :  prevailing  winds  are  E.  in  spring,  and 
W.  the  r  St  o,"  the  year.    The  water  is  excellent,  and 
the  lands  i  ve  w  II  watered  by  streams  running  in  every 
direction  t> -arils  the  sea.    Guernsey,  in  point  of  fer- 
tility does  no.  equal  Jersey,  neither  is  it  so  well  covered 
with  timber  ;    and  it  contains,    especially  in   the   N ., 
considerable  portions  of  waste,  or  imperfectly  reclaimed 
land.      Husbandry    Is    much    crippled    by    the    almost 
Inllnitc  division  of  properties,  which  vary  here  from  5 
to  \'i  acres,  30  acres  being  considered  a  large  farm.  This 
division  is  owing  to  the  law,  which  gives  to  each  son  an 
equal  share  of  his  father's  landed  property.     Karins  of 
7  or  H  acres,  with  house  nttached,  let  for  (i/.  in  the 
country  i  but  ner.r  St.  I'eter-le-Port,  land  fetches  9/  or 
10/,  an  acre.     The  iinnual  growth  of  wheat  is  estimated 
at  4,000  quarters  :  the  growth  of  barley  amounts  to  3,8(10 
quarters.     These  quantities  supply  only  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the   home  consumption,  the  deficiency  being 
ma.le  up  by  im|iortations  from   France  and  the  Baltic, 
llarley,  some  years  ago  used  for  bread,  is  now  chiefly 
employed  in  malting ;  it  sells  fur  about  1'2.».  the  Guernsey 
bushel  (.55  lbs.  Knglish).     Oats  and  rye  are  little  grown  t 
b.it   parsneps,  beet-root,  and  potatoes  a:o  extensively 
grown.  The  princlp,il  mannrelsi't'aic,  a.klndnf  sea  weeci, 
gathered  by  the  people  twice  a  ye.ir.  With  the  exception 
of  draining  marsn-lamls,  several  hundred  acres  of  which 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  the  art  of  tillage  hai 
been  stationary  here  for  many  years.      Garden  produce 
forms  a  main  part  of  the  cottager's  subsistence.  Melons, 
lips,  peaches,  and  even    oranges    are  abundant.     The 
breeding  of  cattle  Is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  farm- 
ing:  the  price  of  Guernsey  cows  varies  from  in/,  to  16/. 
aciording  to  their  excellence,  and  they  yield  about 7  lbs. 
of  butler  weekly.     The  cows,  which  are  niilkeu  3  timet 
a  day,  are  nni\ersally  tethered;  about  1}  acres  being 
reckoned  snilicient  for  the  sii|i|iort  of  each.    The  law 
forbiilding  the  liniiort.'ition  of  foreign  bre"ds  is  strictly 
eolorced  ;  and  thus  the  purity  of  the  native  race  Is  main* 
tallied.     Ilops  are  numerous,  and  of  great  size;  some, 
times  attaining  from  .'lO  to  HO  stone  weight. 

The  trade  of  Guernsey  is  very  Inferior  to  that  of 
.Tersev,  anil  li.is  |;reatly  decreased  since  the  French  war. 
In  1m:V,i  tlier..  were  !W  ships,  burden  10,(V.i5  tons.  Hel'ore 
the  hitro.lnction  of  tlie  bonding  system,  (iuernsey  was 
ute.l  by  niercliants  as  a  <l(i>6<  for  foreign  wines  and  other 
goods  ;  besides  which  it  had  a  most  extensive  smuggling 
^r.ulc.  which,  how  ever,  li.as  now  wholly  ceased.  The  ship- 
ping Is  at  present  chielly  employed  In  exchanging  the 
winesof  .Spain  and  the  Meiiit.'rriuieanfor  thesiiiiar.cofl'ee, 
siilces,  ,%e.of  S.  .\merica,  which  they  lake  to  llanibnrgor 
liotterdain,  and  again  exchange  for  corn.  The  exports 
consist  eliii'lly  of  Ciller,  apples,  potatoes,  building-stime, 
and  wine  ;  tlie  imports  are  wlieat  and  Hour,  llrltlsli  ma- 
nufai  t.ires,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  &c.  (  For  parlienlars,  $fe 
,Ii.iist:v.)  'I'lii'r.'  are  some  munufactures  In  Guernsey  of 
c.mi'iit.  bricks,  cordage,  paper,  and  soap;  but  all  on  a 
small  icile. 

The  military  government  of  the  Island  Is  vested  In  a 
lii'.ilenant-governor.   who   r(;\)resents   the  sovereign   in 
the  assembly  of  the  Hf  ates.   The  legislative  body,  called  the 
States,  is  coiniiosed  of  the  bailifl',  the  procureur  or  attor- 
ney of  the  ro\  id  .'oiirt,  1 '2  jurats,  the  rectors  and  cunstablei 
of  parishes,  total  '.Vi ;  anl  of  these  the  first  two  are  ap- 
pnlnte.l  by  the  crown,  and  the  rectors  by  thi'  governor  i 
while  the    luriii<    and    constables    are    chosen    l>y   the 
Islanilers.     I'hc  -lates  vote  money  for  ordinary  |)ubllo 
expenses ;   but   ii  «    laxi'S  must  be  sanclloned  by  the 
1  rowii :  Imlii-il,  all  n.'w  laws  and  constitutional  changes 
1  an  laM'IVe.  ted  only  by  a)i|ilicatiim  to  the  jirlvy  council. 
The  "  Itoyal  t Hurl,"  the  supreme  tribunal,  consists  of 
a  ballilf  ai'iiolnted  by  the  crown,  and  I'J  Jurats  elected 
bv  the  peopl...    'I'lie  language  spoken  In  co.irt  Is  French. 
•lurles  are  not  known  ;  and  tlie  powers  of  the  court  are 
I'Xtinslve,  undeli.i.'il,  and  soiii.'tlmes  opnresslvely  used. 
(oiernsc)  is  a  deanerv,  in  the  lUm-ese  of  \Vlnchesler,  and 
comprises  H  livings  ;  "lint  as  the  gnat  tithes  belong  to  tlio 
jioverninent.  tin'  clergy  are  wretchedly  paid,  and  have 
little  personal  liill.ieiice. 

The  natives  of  (;nernsev,  like  those  of  .Jersey  (both  of 
whom,  in  till'  lower  ranks,  unak  a  Norman  palms),  are 
thrllly.  |iarslm.miou«.ilean  and  n.'nl  in  iiersoii  and  dress, 
»imiil.'  In  till  Ir  niann.rs,  ini.l  generally  Inniest.    They  are 
cre.l. lions.  niaii\  slill  bille\lng  ill  wltcluinfl.  The  estnb. 
of  s(  ho. is,  however,  ill.  \f\\  parish  b..s  greatly  raiiM'.l  tho 
moral   IVi  lings  of  the  Inw.'r  or.l.'rs :  tb.se  s.lio.di  have 
hern  leii.in.l.an.l  ..re  j.artly sniinorleil  by  public  money, 
tjiieen  lli/alHlli  ».  ill.ge,  Ibuii.led  111  1.".<'.3,  and  greatly 
..nlarged  In  |h2I  at   an  .  xpeiise  of  Ki.lKIO/.,  Is  n.iw  In  a 
lliniilslilnu  •bill',  and  fnrnMies  a  llrst-riite  classical  and 
.lieiitilU  111. nail. Ill  In  abiuil  'J.  0  stuilent*.  at  an  ex(ions9 
of  iiliiml  I'//,  a  year  inch.      The  linprovement  of  this  el. 
labliilinimt  Is  conducing  malrrtnlly  to  the  prosperity  of 
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theiiland,  both  by  its  direct  infliictiRe  on  the  nativei,  nnd 
by  l>ringiiiK  new  rosidoiits  from  England. 
The  only  considerable  town  of  (Guernsey  Is  Peter-Ie- 

f)ort,  its  cap.  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island.  Pop. 
n  1831,  11,000.  Being  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  it 
looks  well  from  the  sea ;  but  the  streets,  except  in  Haute- 
villc,  the  modern  and  best  built  quarter,  are  narrow, 
steep,  and  crooked,  liuod  with  old  and  very  lolly  houses. 
The  chief  buildings  are,  the  government-house.  Queen 
Elisabeth's  college,  the  court-house,  the  town  hospital, 
and  a  handsome  Hsh  market.  The  par.  church  was 
built  in  1312.  The  harlmur,  formed  uy  two  piers,  is 
considered  sufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  place,  and  there 
IS  good  anchorage  in  the  roadstead.  Fort  George,  a 
strong  fortress,  stands  |  m.  S.  of  the  town. 

Guernsey,  as  well  as  the  other  channel  islands,  was 
Included  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  once  belonged 
to  Great  Britain.  The  French  have  made  several 
attempts  to  capture  it,  but  without  success.  The  last  was 
ia  1780.  (tnglli'i  Channel  Jalanthj  Journal  <tf  Ediic, 
vol.  vii.  &c.) 

GUIANA,  GUYANA,  or  GUAYANA,  an  extensive 
region  of  S.  America,  embracing,  in  Its  widest  acceptatinn, 
all  the  territory  Letween  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  .ind 
extending  between  lat,  4°  S.  and  H'^  40'  N.,  and  long.  UP 
and  6H°  W.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region 
(formerly  called  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Guayana)  be- 
longs to  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  territories ;  and 
tlic  term  (iuiana  is  now  generally  understood  to  refer 
onlv  to  the  countrv  between  lat.  0°  40'  and  8»  40°  N., 
andlong.  57° 30' and 60°  W.,  divided  among  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  French. 

GUIANA  (BUiriSH),  is  the  most  westeily  portion  of 
the  above  territory,  and  the  largest,  if  we  include  witliin 
its  limits  the  entire  territory  claimed  by  the  British.  The 
latter  extends  between  lat.  (N>  4U'  and  8°  40*  N.,  and  be. 
twcen  the  fijtti  and  61st  deg.  of  W.  long.,  having  K. 
Dutch  (iuiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Coren- 
tyn  ;  S.  Brazil ;  W.  Venezuela;  and  N.  and  N.K.  the 
Atlantic.  This  territory  is  supposed  to  comprise  about 
76,(100  sq.  m. ;  but  of  tills  a  disputed  |iortion,  clitinieii  liy 
Bri  .',  and  Venezuela,  amounts  to  not  less  than  64,0(10 
sq.  m.,  loaving  only  ahuut  l'^,(KKI  sq.  m.  for  tliu  area  of 
tlie  undisputed  British  territory.  The  latter  has  the 
Corentyn  in  the  E.,  and  the  Kssequlbo  on  tlie  W.  Its 
subdivisions,  pop,,  &c.,  arc  as  follows:  — 


1                    J'oi'ul«llon(lS.11).                    1 

'jMrhiln. 

Frcv-colnl.  Apiirmlirt^^ 

ICMerTowni. 
Total.  : 

fkrnirrarn  1  •  ,^^ 
K...,u,l,o'  f  '■•'"« 

IfcrhLf      1           f,-,0 

6,TflO            f.A,'..Vi 

;i.'J!IK  tiKirntfTown. 
»I,.WJ    .Vew  AnuUT. 

Total      1      :i,.'.7«        K,(l|l       1      SI.HIi 

%,,'iSI 

Mr.  Sclioniliiirgk  estlm.-ttcs  the  present  (1840)  pop.  at 
{)H,())KI,  exclusive  of  I7,(KHI  aliorigines. 

I'h/^ikal  (ieiigratilii/ An  alluvial  Hut  extends  from 

the  coast  inland,  with  a  lireadth  varying  from  alHiiit 
10  to  40  m.,  terminating  at  the  foot  <>.'  a  range  of 
sand  hllU,  from  .10  to  IvO  ft.  high.  Parallel  witli  this 
rniiKe  run  several  iletached  groups  of  hills,  seldom 
more  than  2(KI  ft.  high,  which  rroos  the  Esseuuibo  in 
l.it.  6>^  I.V,  IH-Ing  omtinuous  with  the  Sierra  Imataca 
In  Venezuela.  About  lat.  fi^  a  mountain  chain,  com- 
posed of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  an 
olTiiet  of  the  (Irinocn  mountains,  runs  \V.  to  E.  thrtmgh 
(iuiana,  forming  large  calarncts  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
bill  of  (he  rivers,  and  rising  fri'(|uently  to  the  height  of 
1  .(KIO  It.  above  the  tM-ean.  .\bout  a  degree  farther  S.  are  the 
Pacaralma  mountains,  « lilch  In  a  similar  manner  run  W. 
and  E.and  are  of  primiiive  formation.  This  chain  forms 
ni.uii  rapids  and  cataracts  In  the  larger  rivers,  and  ciin- 
talni  (he  sources  of  several  rivers  of  secondary  Imixir- 
tnnie,  including  the  Bcrbire  and  Massaroony.  It.i  high. 
e«t  point,  M.  Horainia,  lat.  ft"  !»'  30"  N  ,  long,  fiO"  47'  \V.. 
near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  territory  claimed  liy  the 
British,  Is  7,V)0  It.  high.  The  Conm'ou  or  Ciiniicu 
rh,ilH,  running  S.K.,  cunnei'ts  the  Pacaralma  with  the 
Sierra  Acarai.  The  latter  Is  a  densely  woimIihI  ch.tlii  of 
niiiuiit.'ilns,  forming  the  S.  iHiundary  iifGiiiana,  ami  the 
water  shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  anil  Esse- 
i|iiil>ii.  Mr.  Schiimliurgk  estimatiil  the  elevnlion  of  the 
highi'tt  summits  of  this  chain  at  4,000  ft.  Thu  Kssoiutbo 
and  Corriityn  rise  In  it. 

"  The  whole  surface  of  the  coast  l.inils  of  HrItUh  r.iil. 
ana  Is  on  a  level  with  the  high  water  of  the  sea.  When 
Iheae  laiuli  are  drained,  iMiiknl,  and  cultivated,  they 
I'lirisiilldate,  and  liernmi'  fully  a  foot  Im'Iuw  it.  It  re. 
uinrea,  Ihererorr,  unreiniltlng  altenlloii  to  the  iliiins  and 
slilires,  to  km'p  out  the  sea.  one  Iniiiiilallon  of  which 
dealroys  a  siigar  estate  for  18  months,  and  a  colfi-e  imic 
forii years.  I'Vie  original  nut  of  dainiiilng  iiiid  ciillivatiiig 
Is  fully  piiid  by  the  llrst  crop,  and  the  iliinttliin  of  the 
crops  Is  Iroin  .10  tu  .Ml  yciits  ;  so  tlial,  lliongh  great  en. 
pltol  is  reijuired  fur  the  llr»t  .mllay,  the  ciniiparallie  ex. 
Iivnic  of  rultivklliin  li  a  mere  Irine  compared  with  thai 
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of  the  (  W.  India)  islands,  notwithstanding  that  th««v- 
of  works,  buildings,  and  machinery  may  be  fr^?""'' 
quadruple,  being  built  on  an  adequate  scale  fnr  h",,"' 

n.>nf„v<.   nfi^at'tnt,*    n».^.i. ...*!..«    M    /   »/.-»l  "^-^fl     llir    Half  JJ 


century  of  certain  production."  (IfMouie  on  th7 ii™ 

Land,  Sfc. ,  Geog.  Journ.,  iv.  323.)  '  " '" 

Between  the  first  Jftid  second  chains  of  hilt.  »,» 

•shore  E. 
hain  aii,i 
»'»e,  but 
'  situated 
ement  uf 
■  and  the 
with  fiill-ranges  and  dense  forests.  »"'»  covered 


the  Kupunoony   are  others   still  more  extern .«  ?"' 
not  so  well  watered.    In  the  latter  region  ar^  .i?'  °"' 


the  small  lake  of  Amucu  and  the  frontier  sMtw'"'""^'' 


extensive  savannahs,  which  approach  the  sst  li.'  ""?" 

nsive, 
e  situ 

Pirara.    With  the  exception  of  these'sa7ai,nah,'7mr'.w  ^ 
swamps  on  the  Berblce,  the  interior  is  "-'■'"''  ""' 

1th  hill-ranges  and  dense  forests. 

The  greatest  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  K   ■ 

which  direction  run  the  principal  rivers.    Theclil  V"! 

these  is  the  EssequilK),  wliich  rises  in  the  Sierra  A  •'    • 

about  40  m.  N.  the  equator,  and  discharges  itself  IntifH'' 

ocean  by  an  sstuary  nearly  20  m.  wide,  aflerarnnr 

at  least  620  m.     Its  entrance  is  much  Imnedpil  h„  .i,    , 


about  40  m.  N .  the  equator,  and  discharges  itself  Imo'ij''' 

__...  ,  'b;,^*'L'' "*""«"! 

and  it  is  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  for  only  about  sn"''' 
from  its  mouth.     According  to  the  voiiimc  of  water  •" 
current  is  more  or  less  strong,  but  it  is  seldom  morp  ih 
4  knots  an  hour,  even  during  the  rainy  season     t?" 
Corentyn  rises  about  lat.  I"  30',  and  long.  S70   Li  A 
charges  itself  also  by  an  vstuary  20  m.  wide  '  Ucil 
these  two  rivers  run  the  Berbicc  and  the  Ucmerara  •  il " 
former  may  be  ascended  for  I  a;  m.  by  vessels  iir,,,'  ■ 
7  ft.  water ;    the  latter  Is    navigable  for  8.^  m  S"' 
Georgetown,  which  is  situated  near  Its  mouth     Ti 
Mazaruni,    Cuyuni,    &c.,    affluents  of  tlie  Esseoiii 
arc  the  other  principal  streams.    All  the  laree  rlr 
bring  down  great  quantities  of  detritus,  whicli  belnadl' 
posited  around  their  moutlis  and  a'stuarles  reiidtrs  il 
whole  coast  shoal.     For  12  or  1,5  m.  seaward  the mi"i 
bottom  is  covered  by  only  3  or  4  feet  water. 

dialog!/  ">"l  niinfratt.  —  These  deposits  around  thi. 
coast  re*t  upon  deep  strata  of  strong  clay  of  .liffirf,,, 
kinds,  alternating  with  others  of  sand,  ami  liedi  orsim 
shells ;  and  these  again  upon  a  grauitic  formiitiou  Kiiiih 
begins  to  appear  on  the  surface  In  the  jeioiid  liiain  11' 
mountains.      The  granite  rocks  in  the  interior  oftcl 
assume  thu  most  imposing  and  singubir  forint-  miir,! 
precipices,  with  cascades  1,400  or  l,.VKI  ft.  Iilghdeioendini 
over  them  ;  granite  boulders  of  huge  size,  spread  our 
extensive  tracts,  &c. ;   and  in  lat.  2"  W  |g  a  n'Am,\\ 
pyramid,  called  the  Ataraipu,  wooded  to  the  heinht  \,t 
,1.'iU  ft.,  and    rising    from    that    limit   in   naked  sraii 
deur  to  an  clevatiim  of  about  900  It.    M-.  .ScliombiircV 
gives  a  sketch  of  this  pyramid  in  the  Uiag.  Jo„„i 
X.    103.      The    other  chief    rocks    are  porphjrv,  a;ij 
various  kinds  of  trap,  gneiss,  clayslate,  saiuUtiiiie,  t.,. 
loured  ochres,  \c. :  tiiere  Is  a  total  ahsenrc  of  liinotinii. 
and  its  modillcntions.     Traces  of  Imn  are  fri><iii(iii,|,|,j 
none  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  discovered.    Sm 
to  grikiilte,  excellent  pipe  and  other  clays  are  lhein„,| 
valuable  mineral  products. 

('/imn/c— The  mean  temperaturenfthpycaralGeiirui.. 
town  it  8l°  2*  Fahr.,  the  maximum  '.lO',  the  niiniiiiiiin ;|J 
Oil  the  coast.  Two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  run>tiii;i,' 
the  changes  of  the  year.     The  great  dry  leaum  lii-u,  1 

towards  the  end  of  August,  and  ci>ntiiiiies  to  ih, '|,f 

Nov.,  alter  which  showers  gf  nilii  tnlluw  to  the  ml 
Jan  :  the  short  dry  seaseii  then  coinnienres,  tenniiiaiint  1 
abimt  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  rains  bi'iiiii lo ili . 
scend  In  torrents,  and  the  rivers  to  iniiiiiiiile  thelt  liaia.. 
Tlie  winds  during  the  rains  are  generally  weiierlj;  u  I 
the  dry  season  lliey  blow  mostly  Inini  the  ociMn,  [jr. 
tieiilarly  in   the  ilay-tlme.      lliirriciiies  are  unknoan 
gales  uiifre<|uent :  thunder-storms  mciir  at  therhgn;,! 
of  the  seasons,  hut,  like  a  few  occaslniial  ihiHkinfiMriii.  I 
quakes,  are  not  attended   with  dinger.      Tlie  Ion  ml  | 
swampy  coast-lands  are  unhealthy,  lint  the  hitcTior  n 
i|Uile  otherwise  ;  and  the  Insalulirlty  of  (M'drKeiiinn.iiiJ  I 
other  sea-port  towns,  has  lieen  greaily  aKi.'rai.M  hyiu  | 
quantity  of  refuse  luifered  to  collect  and  di'ei>ni|>M'i> 
the  shore. 

t'ifliliiMe priMturtt.  —  Thv  forests  iilicmnil  «ilh  Irml 
of  immense  size.  Including  the  hkiiii  i/ii/in,  >i|iirh(l 
green-hiuirt,  and  many  ott<ers,  yielding   the  iiiml  ilF 
Tualile  timber,  and  an  aliundance  of  iniiliiiiMJ  |>lit!t,| 
dye-woods,  and  others  of  excelleiil  i|iialily  iorialM.* 
making.       Arn(>lto,    so    extensively  iiseil  111  llip 
Inuring  ot  cheese,  grows  wild  in  pnii'iislun  on  llirlutil 
of   th«   Upper  Corentyn.      That  nia^'nillceiit  ipriis 
of  the    Ameriran    Flora,  the  f'lclniiu  llifia,  iru  ii>l 
covered  liy  Mr.  Schonibiirgk,  on  the  lianki  of  Ihr  Br:  f 
lilce.    ((('I'lig.  Journ.)    Aniilher  IndlgeiiiMii  plafilikwt.l 
lug  of  meiitliin,  la  the  Adi-iirry,  a  pa|>illon,iiTmiivinf.l!«| 
ront  of  which  conlalns  a  (Hiwerfiil  narcotir,  sndiir«.l 
tnoiily  used  liy  the  Indians  In  polsniilnif  watrn  Icdt/I 
the  llsli.     'I'hc  liiilliiiis  tM'iit  the  riHit  Hitli  hiiii'liir 
till  It  Is  ill  alireds,  like  ciiarae  hemp  \  Ihev  then  ii'iivi:.! 
and  throw  (lie  Infusion  over  the  area  of  llie  nirr  >r|..(| 
selei'led.     In  alMiiit  20  niloulea,  every  tiah  wllhiii  111 
lliieiue  rises  to  the  surfu'e,  and  l«  elllier  lakni  li ; 'I 
hand  or  shot  with  arrows.    A  solid  ciihic  t>H>t  uf  ih Tt4| 


will  poison  an  acre  c 
deteriorated.  ( See 
lli'td  Animals.  — 
hog,  tapir,  many  kin 
the  sea-cow  is  met  w 
alio  inliabited  by  t 
There  are  several 
they  are  fortunately 
The  birds  have  the  1 
are  plentiful.  The  1 
a  ipecies  of  tilurui 
The  insect  tribes  are 
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Duzarlllia.) 
KumigAllons) 
MolaMM  (do.) 

I  r^fTKiiiis.; 

!  Colton  I'lo.) 


The  coast  regions 

lugsr  I  but  many  tract 

(ell  fitted  for  that  pui 

the  coast,  but,  accordii 

pears  better  suited  fo 

mountains.  The  Indii 

cotton  growing  round 

(on  the  llupuiiuni)  it 

It  comes  to  perfection 

cullivated  by  the  coloi 

(here  it  has  of  late  be 

lieloi;  undersold  by  th 

numerous  other  prmlui 

tides  of  export,  nor  of 

both  the  soil  and  dim 

be  raised  with  advantai 

boor.    Among  these  ai 

luria  wheat,  cocoa,  van 

ficnamon,  &c.     Ilctwci 

there  is  a  tract  of  man 

mean!  of  constant   irr 

ahieh  .1  crops  a  year  1 

II  present  It  is  nearly 

•ill  to  continue  till   I 

and  cheaper.     The  coas 

dreii  layer  of  vegetable 

fcgim  soil,  is  so  extrei 

«.ii»l  Ibi.  of  sugar,  an 

plJWauis,  are  sometimei 

unlet  to  cultivate  this  s 

UIgre  stated  are  neccssii 

11  a  great  outlay,  and  on 

In  Ihe   article  Amku 

likeil  of  the   vast    imi 

carried  thither  from 

laniler  wild  on    the   w 

U'tiiiid  the  Pacaralma ; 

liiiJierlo  alTorded  food  , 

iiuinialu  hetueen  the 

ii|i»Mrd»ol3.(kKls(|.  m. ; 

fMi»(i,iileutlfiilly  Irriga't 

«i)odi.  Here  these  stock 
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Thflotal  value  of  the  eu 
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i.»«li  ImiK.rti'd  during  oa 
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...  .gtion  an  acre  of  water,  and  the  fi>h  are  not  thereby 
*' '  Soratcd.    ( See  Hilhousf,  in  Oeog.  Joum.  iv. ) 

mu  Animals.  —  The  jaguar,  puma,  peccarl,  and  wild 
V  taoir  many  Winds  of  deer, &c.,  abound  in  Guiana: 
h^ica-eow  Is  met  with  in  the  larger  rivers,  which  are 
i.n  inhabiteil  by  the  cay.iian,  alligator,  and  guana. 
Thpre  are  several  kindi  of  formidable  serpents,  but 
.h.t  are  fortunately  of  a  sluggish  and  inactive  nature. 
The  birds  have  the  most  magniUcent  plumage.  Turtles 
V!  nlentiful.  The  rivers  teem  with  fish  ;  the  low-low, 
.oecics  of  tilurut,  often  weighs  from  200  to  300  lbs. 
The  in'™'  'f""*'  ""  ""'  excessively  annoying. 
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Resourcei  and  Induttry,  —  The  property  annually 
created  by  the  products  of  the  soil,  trades,  manufactures, 
&c.,  18  esthnated  at  3,789,160*. ;  the  value  of  the  pub- 
L  „?S'lJ"''"'*  property,  movable  and  immovable,  at 
24,020,000f.  The  sUples  of  the  colony  arc  at  present 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;  the  two  latter  were  formerly 
almost  exclusively  grown,  but  their  culture  is  now  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the 
staple  products  raised  in  the  colony  from  1832  to  1838 
inclusive. 


nliiiund  »ilh  tmi  j 

lillnn   till'  "»»' " 

i,f  niolli'inal  I'liiv 

iHiidity  1'iriitH.iii-! 

y  \wA  m  111"'      , 

ifnslon  on  llir  tatil 

i:ii!inliO'nl  ipitiiinl 

1,1  IU%\A.  »»"l*l 

„.  lanKi  otthf  ll«r 

iiUi'mm«lil»'>l'l''*'''L 

iiiiliim.MWUtvinM'*! 

miri'illi'.smlnf*! 

,„„lnii»atfr>lot*il 

■iH.twIlb  hell) 'ttij 

,, .  iliei  Ihriiii*"*.! 

LI  of  llHTIMT"tl"<l 

',.rvli«b»«hl"""'''l 
;.illirr  lakon  kr"! 
■nlilc  f'Wt  of  ll""*! 


AltlclM. 

I83«. 

183.1. 

1834.          I          1833. 

1836. 

1837. 

18.38. 

"Suinrllt*-! 
Buraigallons 

Coflee  .n«.) 

96,381,959 
l!,8W,5gt 
4..'jOi,l73 
(i,4IO,.'>3.'i 
1.1.17,709 

99,10<i,8'<7 

S,S16,1.18 

.^,li!l,301 

4,49I1,.1W 

•l.'jl,9')7 

81,n8-.,4S3         J07,.1Sfi,4O.'> 

!i,631,fi30             3,743,687 

.V28S,586             3,10.'i,4iil 

3,n3.'i,.V>(i             3,<lfi.'>,74'2 

9VB,944                807,042 

107,80fi,lil9 
V,980,»>i; 
4.03.5,.'j69 
6,8;.'i,731i 

fiSfi.'jiia 

»9,S51,inS 

1,975,860 

3,4(l.'>,y06 

4,066,2011 

803,200 

88,661,88.5 

2.068,052 

3,1S2,675 

3,11.1,543 

64I.S20 

The  coast  regions  are  the  only  parts  cultivated  for 
'  ..  bnt  many  tracts  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  equally 
ipjl  fitted  for  that  purpose  j  coffee,  also,  Is  grown  only  on 
ihe coast  but,  according  to  Mr.  Schomburgk,  no  tract  ap. 
"'„,  better  suited  for  it  than  the  central  ridge  of  the 
mountains.  The  Indians  have  generally  some  IndiRcnous 
miton  ernwing  round  their  huts,  and  among  the  Macusis 
(nn  the  Itupununi)  it  is  raised  to  a  considerable  I'Xtent. 
Iicomes  to  perfection  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  ;  but  is 
fuUivated  by  the  colonists  only  on  the  coast,  and  even 
iiiere'it  has  of  late  been  nearly  abandoned,  the  planters 
vinii  undersold  by  those  of  the  U.  States.    There  are 
mimerous  other  products,  which  as  yet  neither  form  ar- 
ticles of  export,  nor  of  internal  consumption,  for  which 
both  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  and  which  might 
be  raised  with  advantage,  were  it  not  for  the  w.int  of  la- 
hour     Among  these  are  rice,  maize,  Indian  millet,  Vic- 
tiirla  wheat,  cocoa,  vanilla  (a  native  of  Guiana),  tobacco, 
riinamon,  4e.     Between  the  Berblce  and  the  Kssequibo 
there  is  a  tract  of  many  thousand  acres,  possessing  the 
means  of  constant  irrigation,  on   a    small    portion  of 
shiili  3  "op«  "  >'*"  ''"*"  '*^*"  repeatedly  raised  ;  but 
It  present  it  is  nearly  all  a  complete  wilderness,  iind 
,il|  so  continue   till   labour  Iwcoincs  more  abundant 
jndclieawr.     The  coast  region,  which  is  covered  l>v  a 
deen  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  forming  what  is  called  a 
■,.,»  soil,  is  so  extremely  lertile  that  0,000  ami  even 
IhiI  lb!,  of  sugar,  and  from   20  000  to  30,W10  lbs.  of 
tiaiitains,  are  sometimes  produced  on  an  acre  j    but  in 
enler  to  cultivate  this  soil,  dams  and  embankments  as 
iK'iorr  statiHl  are  necessary,  and  agriculture  is  conducted 
jl  a  (treat  outlay,  and  on  large  estates. 

In  the  article  Amkhk*  (p.  H3.),  notice  lias  been 
Uked  of  tlic  vast  Increase  of  the  horses  and  cattle 
tarried  Ibitlior  from  Kurope.  Large  herds  of  both 
sjihlor  wild  on  the  wide  but  iil-watered  savannahs 
1,'voiid  ilie  I'acaraima ;  ami,  with  little  exception,  have 
hillierlo  afforileil  food  only  for  beasts  of  prey.  The 
maniiahs  between  the  llerbice  and  l)<merara  <M'cupy 
mmrdi  ol  a.lHKi  sq.  m. ;  they  are  clothed  with  nutritious 
tr.uni,lileiitil'ully  irrigated. luid  interspersed  with  sluuiy 
iwidi.  Were  tliese  stocked  with  cattle  from  the  interior. 


beef  might  be  obtained  as  cheaply  as  in  the  U.  States. 
From  1,800  to  2,000  individuals.  T-lOths  Indians,  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  timber,  which  is  in  great  demand 
within  the  colony,  though  its  export  has  hitherto  been 
ven;  triBing. 

Since  1837,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decrease  in  the 
quantities  of  the  staples  grown  and  exported ;  the  ex- 
ports of  1839,  .18  compared  with  those  of  I83<;,  presenting 
the  enormous  deficiency  of  nearly  l,l,W,0OU/.  I  nilfcrent 
circumstances  have  probably  conspired  to  bring  about 
this  result ;  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it 
is  mainly  ascribabie  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
aversion  of  the  emancipated  negroes  to  severe  labour. 
It  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  surprising,  tliat  any  other  result 
should  have  been  anticipated  from  their  itmancipatioii. 
It  was  -all  but  contradictory  and  absurd  to  suppose  that 
people  with  few  wants,  occupying  a  soil  of  great  natural 
fertility,  lying  under  a  burning  sun,  should  voluntarily 
and  heartily  engage  iu  labour,  which  is  both  severe, 
and  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  most  degr.tding 
recollections.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  it  will  be  found 
wholly  impossible,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  carry  on  the  culture  of  sugar  on  its  present  plan,  in 
tropical  countries,  by  tiie  agency  of  really  free  labourers, 
llayti,  formerly  the  most  important  and  productive  of  all 
the  sugar  colonies,  does  not  now  produce  a  single  pound 
weight  of  sugar  I  and  such,  most  probably,  would  also  he 
the  case  in  (^uba  and  lirazil,  were  the  blacks  really  free, 
in  IKI'J,  about  400  Hill  coo'.ies  were  Imported  from  Hin- 
dostan  into  Guiana;  and  they  are  said  to  be  quiet,  useful 
iaoourers.  But  it  was  suspected,  and  wo  believe  with 
good  reasrm,  that  this  was,  in  etfect,  a  revival  of  the  slave 
trade ;  .  nd  the  practice  has  in  consequence  been  discon- 
tinued. At  present,  therefore,  many  thousand  acres  of 
the  most  fertile  toil  are  lying  waste  for  want  of  hands. 
Mr.  Scliomliurgk  reports  that  the  number  of  abandoned 
estates  In  the  Corentyn  amounts  to  M  out  of  SO  I  (p.l3ti.) 
Maiiiilactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

Cumitierir —  Thi?  following  is  an  account  of  the  quan- 
tities of  tile  staple  products  of  British  (iuiaiia,  imported 
Into  tlie  V.  Kingdom  during  each  of  the  (i  years  ending 
with  IH39. 


Artiilw. 


1831. 


I8.V1. 


Suiiar  c«t.) 
Kuiii  (ttKllani) 

Mirllta.l 
( fltlni  Itlo.) 
ArrovroM  (<lo.) 


777,971 
1„VI1,!I7" 

303,lili6 

2,.^27.«I8 

1,288,789 

6,548 


8Si.,m;i 

l,9'iO,l'>Mi 

227,007 

3,|l,U,0'.M 

l,l4n..161 

9,973 


1K.16. 


1837. 


1838. 


18.10. 


l,llT7,HtS 
2.004  ,.'.ss 
2fil,'iOli 
3,167,412 
I,l)SO.I,97 
HMNltl 


9I,^,3^8 
1,482,129 

2'I0.S2 1 
5,118.1,42 

S02,'I7 
1,201 


83S,.V10 
l,.MI8,94li 

2.V1,I77 
3,79!l,(U8 

663,639 
6,71.3 


,W6.852 
l,142,5,'i0 

117,2.18 
1,«73.23» 

551, .12.1 
2.M 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  which.  In  IMn,  amounted 
loli:i.\37'.i/..  Ill  IXSW  amounted  to  only  98(1,013/.  Nearly 
llir  uliiileare  scut  to  Great  Britain  or  to  British  America 
iDdthe  W.  Indies.  The  value  of  the  British  and  foreign 
i.»li  ImiKirted  during  each  of  the  5  years  eniliiig  with 
1)36,  sas  as  follows:  — 


18.11. 

iin.1. 

IHS4. 

18.13. 

1836. 

Htlliih      . 

1.. 

,  \18.1'I9 

1  «34,!»yii 

1,. 

.191.520 
IC6.0M 

r,. 

4«1,»51 
.1!HI,I7  7 

f.. 

511,361 
I03,74.'i 

9111577 
29«,983 

T.««l     • 

1  y\\ts 

.V57r174 

8,13.628 

615,106 

1,201  ,,'^.11 

In  1836  71(1  ships,  of  the  burden  of  111,42.%  tons,  en- 

I  Irrnl :  >ml  72)1,  of  the  burden  of  I  |(i,li(i.%  tons,  cleared  out. 

There  are  ai  present   I  Ble.tmlioats  in  the  coliniv,  the 

lui>'it,or90  horse-power,  plying  iH'lwet'ii  Grorgclown 

iwl  Sew  Anulerdam.     A  railway  from  the  cap.  to  Ma- 

I  hurt  hat  iM'rii  projected.     There  are  are  niHiiit  2.'8I  m. 

I «(  I'Ulilir  mads.      Ihitch   and    Fnglish   inraMucs,  anil 

I  S|iiii»h,  Dnich,  and  Kiigllsh  mimey  are  iu  ii«e 

lierrtHiiirnf,  /(C.  —  The  goveniuitnt  is  Toled  hi  a  go- 
lirmor.  Slid  a  court  of  iHdicy  iiinslnllnK,  betlilcs  the 
I  P"i''noi,nf  the  chief  Justice,  altoriiiy-griii'ral,  colleilor 
liilllietuilonii,  and  gnverninenl  secretary,  and  an  ei|ual 


number  of  unotllclal  persons  electi-d  from  the  colonists 
liy  the  college  id'  electors.  This  college  Is  a  body  of  7 
nii'inliers,  nppoiiitiHl  by  the  Inhab.  for  life,  whose  iiiialiii- 
catlon  Is  the  payniiMit  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  .1/.  ster- 
ling a  year.  I'lie  umifllcial  members  of  the  court  of  po- 
iiey  serve  for  3  years,  and  go  out  by  roliuion.  There  Is 
a  college  of  llnamial  representatives  of  t>  members,  with 
the  same  qualifications  as  the  members  of  the  college  of 
el(>i'tors.  riiiisen  by  the  iiihali.  tor  2  years.  The  court  of 
policy  decides  on  all  llnanclal  regulations  ;  but  when 
they  linve  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the 
year,  ami  the  inode  of  InMition  and  the  different  items 
nave  Im'cii  dltcii«si'd  ami  acceded  to  by  a  mitjorlty.  thu 
entimates  ae  handed  over  to  the  linancial  represent- 
atives, who.  In  lontert  with  the  court  ot  policy,  examluo 
till'  charges.  In  the  coiiildiied  court  every  memlH-r,  wlie- 
ther  ot  the  court  of  pulley  or  liiiaucl.il  repreteiitativea, 
has  an  equal  vote.  The  court  of  policy,  eombliint  with 
the  llnamial  repre<eiiliilives.  having  approved  of  and 
tanclioiieil  the  *n\t  luiil  means,  they  are  passed  into 
a  law.  Till'  iiiiveiiinr  not  only  has  a  casting  vole,  as 
pre>idi'iil  III  III!'  coiirl  of  polli  y,  hut  an  alitoliite  veto  oil 
all  laws  pa<sed  liy  a  inajorKy.  The  king  In  council  niiiy 
eiiacl  or  ill«allow  any  Taw  pn'x'ii  in  the  colony.  i'liu 
siimeine  civil  court  coiisIhIs  of  a  chief  judge,  i  puisiio 
judges,  a  secntary,  registrar,  and  accountant.     It  It 
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a  court  of  appeal  from  tho  rolls  court  in  each  Co.,  in 
wliiuli  one  of  tiie  judges  of  tlie  supreme  court  pro- 
si>li!9.  'i'lie  laws  of  Holland,  but  particularly  the  laws, 
statutes,  and  resolutions  of  the  states-general,  arc  fol- 
lowed by  the  judges  of  the  court  in  giving  judgment.  Ap- 
peal from  the  supreme  court,  in  matters  above  !)l)0/.,  lies 
to  the  king  in  council.  The  supreme  criminal  court  is 
composed  of  3  civil  judges  and  3  assessors,  chosen  by  bal- 
lot. Us  judgments  arc  decided  upon  by  a  majority  ofvotes, 
and  are  delivered  in  open  court.  Inferior  criminal  courts 
are  holden  by  the  sheriffs  of  each  county,  with  whom  3 
magistrates  are  associated.  Special  niagistrates,  ap- 
pointed from  Knglanil,  decide  between  the  masters  and 
labourers  in  the  different  districts  ;  3  superintendents 
of  rivers,  and  6  post-holders  are  .ippointed  lor  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  tho  interior.  There  are  at  present 
18  ministers  of  the  church  of  Kngland,  2  of  that  of  Hol- 
land, .^  Horn.  Catholic,  S  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
several  of  prutestant  dissenting  sects.  The  provision  for 
the  dilltrent  religious  establishments  in  1839,  .imounted 
to  •2'i,912/.  In  1838,  11,303  persons  were  receiving  In- 
struction in  the  public  schools.  The  military  force 
C(msists  at  present  of  one  regiment  of  the  line,  and  a 
detachment  of  another.  The  colonial  militia  has  been 
disbanded. 

The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  taxes  on  produce  ; 
on  incomes  of  .'KM)  dollars  and  upwards  ;  on  imports  not 
of  the  origin  or  manufacture  of  (ireiit  Dritain  ;  and  from 
assessed  taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  wine  and  spirit  li- 
cences, &c.  In  \<i(t,  it  amoinited  altogether  to  IO<i,(IH|/., 
anil  the  expenditure  to  113,".l4(ii.  The  portion  of  the  20 
millions  sterling  falling  to  this  colony,  as  compensation 
for  the  freedom  of  slaves,  amounteii  to  4,208, soy/. 

Tlie  only  towns  worthy  of  mention  are  ticorgetown 
and  New  Amsterdam,  (ieorgetown,  fornvrly  Staliroek, 
the  Clip,  imd  seat  of  government,  is  on  tho  K.  bank  of 
tlie  Deiiierara,  near  its  mouth  ;  lat.  0^  4!t'  20"  N..  long. 
M'^  ir  30"  \V.  I'op.  about  20,I(HI.  of  whom  10,000  are 
coloiiieil.  (St/iii)nbmi;k.  7.\.)  Kxci'pt  Water-street, 
which  is  built  dose  to  tlic  river,  the  streets  are  wide, 
and  traversed  hy  canals  ;  the  nouses  are  of  wood,  sel- 
dom above  2  stories  liigh,  shaded  liy  projecting  roiil's, 
having  veranilahs  and  porticoes,  and  surrounded  by 
gardens  separated  hy  trendies.  An  edilice  facing  the 
rivi  r,  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed,  which  cost  the  co- 
lony upwanls  of  5,(KI0/.,  comprises  all  the  government 
olUces  :  near  it  arc  the  Scotch  church.  market-hou<e, 
and  town  guard-house.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  nc.ir 
the  month  of  the  river,  is  I'ort  William  Frederick,  a 
•mall  mud  fort.  A  liaiulsome  Gothic  church,  to  cost 
13,11011/..  is  now  in  coiir.se  of  erection  at  (icnrgetown  ; 
annther  episcopal  church  stands  on  the  parade  groiiiul, 
besiilcs  wliich  It  has  a  Koin.  Catliolic  cathedral,  Wes. 
leyan  chipi'l.  3  piillic,  an  infant,  and  8  private  sclioiil.s, 
a  colonial  hospital,  an  excellent  seaman's  h;)spital,  a  sav- 
ings' b;mk,  2  coninicrcial  hanks,  and  an  amateur  theatre. 
Simps  .ind  stmes  ari  minicrons,  and  Kuroncan  goods  of 
all  kinds  plentiful ;  no  duty  being  laid  on  ICiiglish  mer- 
chandise. The  markets  are  good,  and  a  new  market, 
house  Is  being  erected.  New  .\nisterdain,  on  the  Her- 
bice,  in  lat.  <Y>  l.V  N.,  long.  •'■(■^  '27'  W.,  extending  about 
11  ni,  along  the  river,  is  intersected  liv  canals,  and  has 
about  3,(NKI  inhah.  It  has  ICnglish,  Scotch,  anil  Dutch 
churches,  Kom.  t'ath.  mid  Weslcyan  chapels,  a  tree 
■chool,  ciiiirt-hiiiise,  barracks,  fort,  many  coininotllous 
wharfs  ,ind  wan  houses,  and  2  commercial  banks.  It  is 
less  unhealthy  than  lieorgetown. 

Iliiloiy.  —  .According  to  some,  Cidnmbus  iliscovered 
Guiana  in  I  I'.i'^:  others  giveth.it  honour  to  Vasco  Nunex, 
In  l.'iOt.  The  Dutch,  who  were  its  llrst  I'.uropean  set- 
tlers, established  some  settlements  near  the  ronierooii 
and  I'Uewhere  In  its  neighbourhood,  in  l.'iMil,  and  siveral 
fiirllicr  'o  the  K.  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  Knglish 
began  t.)  form  settlemeii'ls  about  HkIO.  .Most  of  (iiiiana, 
however,  remained  In  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  till  I7'.>ii; 
when  Denierara  and  Ksseiiiiibo  surrendered  to  the  Kii- 
gl'sh.  They  were  restored  to  the  llatavian  republic  in 
18112;  and  retaken  by  the  llritish  in  1803.  The  terri- 
tory called  British  (iiiiaiia  has  belonged  to  us  ever  since 
that  periiMl ;  that  called  Dutch  (liiiana  was  given  up  to 
Holland  at  the  concluEinn  of  the  late  war.  (  SrAo»i- 
huigli's  Hiilish  (lunula  ;  .VrAuwi/vHixA,  llilhvusc,  tfi  .,  in 
lieiie.  Jiiurn.,  vols.  li.  Hi.  iv.  \l.  vli.  x.) 

(;T'IAN.\  (  DlTfU).  This  territory  Is  IntermiNliate, 
both  in  sl^i'  and  poslllMO.  Iietween  llritish  and  I' reiich 
<inlana.  It  extends  Ixiween  the  ilil  and  litli  ilrg.  of 
N.  111.,  and  the  .Md  and  -Vth  dej;.  W.  long  ,  li.ii  g 
v..  I'rench  (iiiiana,  from  which  It  is  separated  by 
the  Maronv.  S.  Hraiil,  W  the  t'orentyn,  whiih  divides 
It  from  lirlllsh  (iui.ina,  and  N.  the  Atl.iiitlc.  Length. 
N.  to  S.  2.'>o  111.  ;  average  bre.idlh.  niNiiit  IVini.  Area 
■iHint  .38..MKI  si|.  III.  (.S7iiM  )  Top  .  exclusive  of  Ind'aus 
and  MariHiiii.  iTolialily  ll'i.i'isi.  of  ulmin  li.iino  are  whites 
or  free  coloured  pi'ople,  chielly  Dutch,  I'reiicli,  ..lid  .lew  », 
•nd  tho  rem.iinder  negro  slaves.  I  he  maroons  of  tlie 
inlarlur  are  the  tiescvudauti  of  run<iway  nc(ruvi,  and 
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were  very  tronblesome  during  the  past  centnrr  •  th 
have  now,  however,  adopted  much  more  settled  hUf^ 
than  formerly,  and  receive  annual  presents  of  wean 
.irms,  &c.,  from  the  Dutch,  the  territory  thev  m..?."'' 
forming  a  kind  of  military  frontier  to  thecolonv    rf 
physical  geography,  climate,  productions,  &c.,  of  Dntrk 
r.uiana,  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Briti  i 
colony  above  described.    All  the  rivers  have  a  N  dlr 
tion  ;  the  chief  is  tho  Surinam,  which  runs  through  o 


centre  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  tho  Atlantic  aftp 
course  of  nearly  300  m.     It  gives  its  name  to  the  N  n,'  * 
tion  of  the  territory,  and  is  navigable  for  large  shimf 
nhoiit  4  leninipv  frnm  the  eonsf:.      Par..im.,».ii.^   :.     ,.1*'^'' 


about  4  leagues  from  the  coast.  Paramaribo  °is  "situ'afi.'i 
near  its  mouth.  About  .'lO  ships  are  employed  in  th 
tr.insport  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  to  Kuropc  Sn 
gar  is  the  chief  stajile,  and  about  2.i,mi0,000  lbs  arn 
produced  annually;  tho  export  of  coffee  m.iy  be'i.7ii 
mated  at  about  4,000,000  lbs.  a  year  ;  cocoa,  cotton  riw' 
cassava,  yams,  &c.,  are  also  grown  in  considerjible  anil' 
titles  ;  and  plentiful  supplies  of  various  descriptiuns  i 
timber,  and  of  woods  for  cabinet  work,  with  gums,  balsami 
and  other  drugs,  are  procured  from  the  interior  Pri, 
visions,  arms,  and  manufactured  goods  arc  ininoitwi 
from  Holland:  provisions  are  also  imported  from  tlio 
U.  States,  to  wliich  the  exports  are  syrup  and  rirai' 
there  is  some  commerce  witli  the  \\ .  Indies  jnd  i 
smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  with  (Colombia,  'i'he  bh 
veriinient  is  vested  in  a  governor-general  and  a  hhili 
council.  The  cap.  and  seat  of  government  is  Paramaribo 
a  town  of  '20,000  inhab.,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  bi.m  kj' 
or  of  mixed  descent.  It  Is  neatly  laid  out  in  the  Dntcii 
style,  and  has  K.  Catholic,  English,  and  I.utlicriii 
churches,  a  Germ.in,  and  a  Portuguese  .lewish  syn,i)!(i|jii(. 
an  exchange,  &c.,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony.  The  fort  of  Zeelandia,  a  little  N.  of  the  town  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  scat  of  most  of  tlji 
government  estahlishments. 

(U- 1  AN  A  ( KKKNCII).  -  This,  which  is  the  most  E 
and  smallest  division  of  Uuiana.  lies  between  the  ii  jiuj 
Otli  dcg.  N.  lat.,  and  !?1  J  and  .")41  deg.  W.  long,,  haviiw 
v..  and  S.  Brazil,  W.  Dutch  Gui.ana,  and  N,  and  X  I 
the  Atl.intic.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  2.'j0in, ;  broadth  varviiii! 
from  KKI  to  I'JOm.  Area,  '27,.WO  sq,  in.  Pop,,  in  |V 
free  S.O.Mi,  slaves  l('i..VJ2;  total,  21,018,  ex.  garrison  aiij 
I  colonial  functionaries. 

Tliikco.vt  plain  {basses  /fries)  is  an  allnvi,il  tr.wtot 
I  extreme  fertility,  interspersed  witli  a  few  isolated  iiilli 
i  apparently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  some  ranges  of  lua' 
j  hillocks.  The  uplands  {lines  liaiites)  are  also  viir 
'  fertile,  their  soil  being  generally  argillaceous,  moreorlj.'i 
'  intermixed  with  granite,  sand,  and  tula,  iuul  in  smne 
parts  highly  ferruginous.  The  mountain  chains  rm  i:. 
and  W. ;  they  are  idmo.st  wholly  granite,  but  nn  where 
re.icli  any  great  elevation;  in  the  centre  of  the  colony 
they  rise  from  l.fiOOto  2,00011.  aliove  the  level  of  the  mm. 
I'ew  c'ountries  are  more  abundantly  wilered,  Iherc  a  f 
upwards  of  20  rivers  of  tolerable  size,  all  of  which  han  a 
N.  course.  Their  mouths  are  obstructed  hy  sand-haiiks. 
.nd  do  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  mute 
than  12  or  l.')  It.  water  ;  they  cease  to  ho  Mavlg,iblf,  i  \. 
eept  for  canm's,  at  a  distance  of  from  ■1,'j  to  (iiiin,  iiilanj. 
Ill  the  rainy  season  they  inundate  the  low  cnn.itryiua 
great  extent,  but  are  then  Ininu  igablo  fnnn  their  raiiidiiy. 
The  coasts  arc  low,  and,  except  at  the  river  mouths, shii'i 
cannot  approach  the  shore.  There  is  only  mie  ruaJslnJ, 
that  of  Cayenne,  where  vessels  can  ride  in  swuriit. 
Several  small  rocky  or  wooded  islands  lie  olf  the  im, 
among  ttliich  is  Cayenne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oi,i|iui, 
on  which  the  cap.  is  built.  The  climate  is  similar  to  liiii 
of  British  Guiana  (which  lee)  ;  lint  the  coast  Ian :i 
appear  to  be  less  unhealthy.  .About  .'iO  or  lio  in.  from  ir,( 
coast  till!  country  begins  to  be  covered  with  vast  fiiip,i!. 
The  low  lands  are  in  a  great  part  uncleared,  and  covir«l 
with  unilcrwood.  The  srttleil  and  occupied  Kinils  sni 
liispersed  in  1830  over  a  surface  of  '230  »q,  leiigiioi,  ur 
about  l-HOih  part  only  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  cukii, 
the  rest  of  which  Is  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  row;,) 

Indians.    The  cultivated  lands,  slaves  eiii|>loiedoiith 

and  amount  of  produce  at  the  same  period,  weni  (liui 
estimated :  — 
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Sucar  (raw) 
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I'lovea     -  -          , 

FeitiKT    -  -          . 
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The  sugnr-canc  was  introduced  by  the  earliest  colo- 
niits,  and  its  culture  lias  been  greatly  extended  since 
W£) ;  it  is  grown  only  on  the  low  lands,  where  the  mean 
annual  produce  of  a  hectare  of  good  soil  is  estimated  at 
ilKXI  kilour.,  worth  about  1,000 fr.     There  are  from  liOto 
40  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
in  all  about  50  sugar-mills,  27  of  which  were,  in  ISJIO, 
Morked  by  steam.    Coflbe  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the 
W.  Indies,  and  its  culture  has  rather  diminished    of 
late  years.    Cotton,  cocoa,  arnatto,  and  vanilla,  are  indi- 
genous.   Ill  the  low  lands,  from  226  to  3.iO  kilog.  iior 
hectare  is  the  mean  annual  produce  of  cotton.     The 
clove  succeeds  pretty  well,  especially  on  tlie  uplands  ; 
.jlher  spices    have    met  with   only  doubtful    success. 
Cocoa  is   unfit  for  the  French  markets,  and   most  of 
what  is  grown   is  exported  to  the  U.  States :    iniligo 
and  tobacco  ar  c  of  very  inferior  quality.    Manioc,  rice, 
inaUe,  bananas,  &c.,    are    grown,    but    the    quantities 
nrodnced  fluctuate  greatly,   and   are   often   insufficient 
[or  home  consumntion.     In  1H37  there  were  about  12,000 
head  of  live  stock,  principally  black  cattle.    Manufac- 
tured goods  are  imported  Irom  France.     Building  docks 
for  small  vessels,  employ  about  170  slaves;  and  there 
are  several  brick  and  tile-yards.     The  price  of  an  arti. 
jan's  labour  varies  from  3  to  6  fr.  a  day.    The  trade  i.s 
inereasing :  in  1836,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France 
andlier  colonies  amounted  to  2,675,i(i2  fr.,  and  those  from 
foreign  countries  to  ,'iri'.),3.'>3  fr.,  making  a  total  of  3,262,.'519 
francs.    I'he  princi|>al  articles  exported,  and  their  value, 
ia  the  same  year  were  as  follows  :  — 
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Articles  iiported  (18.16).     ' 

Quanlitiei. 

Value. 

Sugar  (raw) 

'Ali49,4 17  kilog. 

l,3.-«,.-,8.T  fr. 

.MolasaW             -           -           - 

413,wi'i    - 

(i'J,<J!)5  — 

Coiua       • 

Mxa  - 

30,S()0  _ 

I'otlii!     -           -           -           • 

\H,w^  — 

30,r,«9  — 

Ctoves     .           -           -           ■ 

H'J,(i.1,'>    _ 

11S(J,0,S4  - 

H  Ilia  for  cabinet -raakiiig 

ns,s.ii   — 

•lO.Sii'i  _ 

ilT.OM    — 

itio.'iaa  — 

I'otton     -           -           -           - 

2.')ti,'.Wl    _ 

sn,<is«  _ 

.\matlo  -           -           -           • 

SSU,S37    - 

8ul,MS  — 

Hum      -          -          -          - 

67,70^  litres 

«S,7(i(i  — 

lii>  T.Uue  of 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  3,121,7.')2fr., 
nearly  the  whole  lieing  shipped  for  France  or  her  colonies, 
lurtj-two  Friiicli  vessels,  of  the  aggrcg.ato  burden  of 
fi.i'J'i  tons,  entered  ;  and  4S  of  the  burden  of  7,'J50  tons, 
lift  tlie  colony  in  Is;i6,  besides  which  22  foreign  vessels 
tntered.  and  lU  departed. 

French  Guiana  is  divided  into  2  districts,  those  of  Cay- 
enne and  Slnnamaryj  and  14  communes,  composing  6 
electoral  arronilisscnients,  and  sending  16  tleputies  to  the 
colonial  council.  Cayenne,  the  seat  of  government  (v»hich 
lee).  Is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  The  government 
ii  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  council  of  7 
of  the  highest  iillicial  functionaries ;  and  the  colonial 
fonncil,  composed  of  16  members,  electid  for  5  years,  by 
liilmb.  of  French  descent,  2.5  years  of  age,  born,  or  having 
resided  In  (iiiiana  fur  2  years,  and  paying  direct  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  2(1(1  fr.  a  year,  or  the  )iossessiirs  of  jiroperty 
to  (he  value  of  20,000  fr.  Number  of  electors  in  ls3(i,21l. 
TlieiinWic  revenue,  derived  chietly  from  taxes  on  slaves 
and  dimiestics,  house  taxes,  customs,  export  duties,  pa- 
tents, licences,  passports,  sale  of  government  lands,  rents, 
(eii,  lini'S,  &c.,  amounted,  in  1837,  to  25.1,222 1'r.  ;  the  cii- 
luiilal  ei|ieiuliture  in  the  same  year  was  1,44(1,710  fr 

Some  Trench  adventurers  llrst  settled  at  Cayenne  In 
KM;  and  with  only  a  few  short  Interruptions  from  the 
Dutch  and  Kiiglisli,  the  French  held  that  station  anil  the 
trst  of  the  colony  till  1800:  it  was  then  taken  possession 
ufliy  the  Tiiglish  and  Vortu;(uese.  and  held  by  the  latter 
till  1^15,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty  of  I'aris,  It 
was  restored  to  France.  (A'o/av*  $ur  kt  t'ulunici  Frun- 
fnmi,  Wutfii,  Ac.) 

lillH>iNK,  one  of  the  iirovs.  into  which  France 
lai  divided  previously  to  the  Itevolution.  It  was  si- 
tuitiii  in  the  S.W.pnrtof  the  kliu'dom,  on  both  si<les 
Ihedlroude;  and  is  now  distribuleil  among  thedepts. 
of  the  (ilronde,  Lut-et-Uaruinie,  Dordugne,  Lot,  and 
Airvron. 

(jl  ll.DKOlll),  a  p.irl.  bor.  and  market  town  of  Kng- 
Und,co.  Surrey,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  Iiund.  Woking, 
on  the  Wey,  27  m.  S.W.  London.  Top.  of  the  town 
(imi  I,  4,ri'<H.  (iuildford,  as  seen  from  the  \V.,  has  an 
lm|Hiiing  apiiearance,  being  princliuilly  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  elinlk  down,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
Wcy,  crnssiHl  by  a  lirhlge  of  live  arches.  It  consists 
chiellynf  luie  hnig,  broad,  an.!  wril-biiilt.  but  iiicoiivmi- 
ffllly  steep,  street,  whiiii  Is  crossed  hy  several  ntlicr 
•Ireets  of  inlirlor  diniensions.  "  It  has  the  appearance 
ofamell-ciuidiliniii'd  place,  and  may  lie  expiclid  to  lu- 
trcaie."  (Unumluru  Idimrl  \  It  Is  will  paveil,  lighted 
mill  g.is.  and  siipplU'il  with  watir  forced  up  Irtiiii  the 
ther.  It  I, as  H  par.  churches,  all  .iiiciiiit  slruclures ; 
ahandsoiur  CO  hall,  town-hall,  idmicll-chaniber,  n  ^uol, 
trbiillt  in  i;i;.'i;  chaiM'ls  belonging  to  llaptist..,  I'res- 
bytrrlans,  (Jiudiera,  lloni.  ('atliollis,  \e.  ;  a  largo  free 
CTiinmar-tdioul,  fouudvU  by  Kdward  VL,  with  uu  en- 


dowment for  a  scholar  at  CatDbridge  and  at  Oxford ;  a 
charity-school,  at  which  25  boys  are  educated  and 
clothed ;  and  a  theatre.  Guildford  was  a  residence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  the  ruined  keep  of  a  castle, 
consisting  of  a  quadrangular  tower,  70  ft.  high,  and  built 
of  Hint,  ragstoue,  and  Roman  bricks,  forms  a  picturesque 
object  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town.  The  traces  of  an 
ancient  palace  are  also  clearly  discoverable.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Keform  Act,  Guild- 
ford has  been  governed  by  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is 
mayor,  and  12  councillors.  Fetty  sessions  arc  held  here, 
and  the  assizes  in  the  summer  circuits  here  and  at  Croy- 
don  alternately.  Guildford  has  sent  2  mems.  to  the  H.  of 
C.  since  the  time  of  Kdward  1.  Previously  to  the  Reform 
Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in  the  freeholders  and  free- 
men  resident  in  tlio  town,  paying  scot  and  lot.  The 
Boundary  Act  considerably  extended  the  limits  of  the 
pari,  bor.,  which  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  4,8!I3.  Regis- 
tered electors.  In  1839,421.  Coriioration  revenue  (18,39) 
1,393/.  Guildfcrd  has  a  considerable  tr.ade  with  the 
metropolis  in  corn,  timber,  malt,  &c.,  sent  to  London  bj 
tlie  Wey.  Market-day,  Saturday,  for  corn,  and  other 
necessaries.  Fairs,  May  4.  and  Nov.  22.,  for  horses, 
cattle,  &c. 

GUILSBOROUGH,  or  GUISBOROUGH,  a  market 
town  and  par.  of  Kngland,  co.  York,  N.  Riding,  E.dlv.. 
Langbourgh  lib.,  39  m.  N.  York,  and  21  m.  E.  Darling, 
ton.  The  par.  comprises  ."i  townships:  svoa  of  town- 
ship of  Guilsborough,  6,120  acres :  pop.  of  do.  in  1831, 
1,988.  The  town  stands  In  a  small  but  beautiful  and 
very  productive  valley  near  the  river  Tees,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cleveland  hills.  It  consists  of  a  single  wide 
and  handsome  st  eet,  lined  with  old  but  substantial  houses. 
The  church  is  a  modern  edifice,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  one  attached  to  the  Austin  Priory,  established 
here  in  1129,  some  ruins  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
meadows  S.  of  tlie  town.  In  the  church-yard  are  the 
grammar-school  and  hospital,  founded  by  the  last  prior, 
and  chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  I.WI.  The 
rental  of  the  property,  according  to  Carlyle  (11.  80.5.), 
is  376/.  Ten  scholars  are  tau^'ht  gratuitously,  and  15 
others  for  a  payment  of  .5*.  per  quarter.  The  master's 
salary  is  50/.,  with  a  house  and  garden.  The  hospital 
lodges  and  clothes  six  old  men  and  six  old  women,  and 
gives  them  a  money  allowance  for  food  and  coals. 
Guisborough  is  a  quiet  country  town,  with  little  trade, 
except  on  Monday,  the  market  d.ay,  and  its  six  fair 
days  (last  Tuesday  in  April  and  May,  third  Tuesday  In 
May,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  and  second  Tuesday  in  Nov.). 
It  used,  iiowever,  to  have  a  considerable  trade  in  alum, 
and  the  first  alum-works  in  England  were  begun  here 
about  1600.  This  mineral  is  worked  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  especially  Lofthousc  ;  but  it  has 
for  many  years  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  industry  at 
Guisborough. 

GIJIMAHAENS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Entre 
l)uero-y-Miiiho,  cap.  of  a  comarca  of  same  name,  28  m. 
N.N.E.  Oporto,  and  196m.  N.  by  E.Lisbon;  lat.41''24' 
N.,  long.  8^14' \V.  Pop. 8,260.  (J/iflano.)  It  is  built  oil 
a  slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  produc- 
tive plain  between  two  small  rivers,  the  Ave  and  Visella, 
and  is  surrounded  with  fortifications.  The  streets, 
wliich  are  v\iiie  and  straight,  are  lined  with  well-built 
houses,  and  there  are  several  handsome  poscos,  or 
squares.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  i  churches, 
one  of  wliich  is  collegiate,  and  remarkable  for  Its  fine 
architecture  ;  there  are  also  6  convents  and  4  hospitals. 
It  has  some  sni.all  manufactures  of  cutlery,  hardware, 
iuid  linen.  There  <ire  therniiil  springs  iu  tlie  neighbour- 
liood,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  The  ancient 
town  is  said  to  have  been  r.ninded,  amio  ,500  B.C.,  under 
the  name  of  A  railuca :  the  iiiuilerii  one  was  the  first  capital 
uf  tlie  I'oitugucse  monarchy.  (il/iflaHU,-  Balbi ;  Stat, 
dc  I'lirliiuiil.) 

GUINEA,  a  name  applied  by  European  geographer! 
to  designate  a  portion  of  the  VV.  coast  of  Airica.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  not  certainly  ascertained,  nor  are 
v  riters  agreed  respecting  the  limits  of  coast  to  which 
the  name  sliould  extend.  D'Anville,  and  the  older  geo- 
graphers,  apply  it  to  the  line  ol  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia  to  that  of  tlie  Quorra;  whereas  Ritter,  and 
the  more  modern  authors,  extend  its  confines  from  C. 
\erga,  lat.  Ill"  30'  N..  to  the  mouth  of  Nourse's  river,  lat. 
i?'^  S.,  and  call  the  district  S.of  C.  Lopei,  lat.. 5°  S.,  com- 
prising (^mgo,  Angola,  ami  lleOKUcIa,  by  the  name  of 
S.  Guinea-,  while  under  N.  Guinea,  or  Guinea  Proper,  are 
coiupreliendid  Sierra  Leone,  Liueria,  the  Grain  and 
Ivory  Coast.  Asliantee,  Dahomey,  Benin,  and  Biafra. 
Thi'descriidion  i>f  tills  extensive  line  of  coast,  for  which 
we  are  chiefly  Indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  Bowiltlch, 
.liliiins.  /.<c)7. and  'luiini/,  will  lie  found  under  the  hoadi 
of  the  loimtries  ,ibnve  mentioned. 

(il  IMi  AMI',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  C6tos-du-Nord, 
cap.  arnnid.;  on  the  Triiux,  in  an  cAteiitive  plain,  17 
ni.  W.S.W.  St.  Brieiie.  I'op.  (1836)  6,466.  It  was  fiir- 
iiii  rly  surroumled  with  walls,  parts  of  which  still  exist ; 
a  spacious  street  liitersecia  it  from  end  to  end,  about 
3l' 
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the  middle  of  which  ii  a  singular  par.  church,  with  a 
square  tower,  iurmounted  by  a  dome.  The  town  con- 
tains several  good  edilices,  and  is  surrounded  by  agree- 
abie  wallis.  it  has  manufactures  of  the  fabrics  named 
from  the  towu  gitighanu,  iinen  cloth,  thread,  &c.,  and  12 
fairs  yearly,  at  which  large  quantities  of  corn,  cattle, 
flax,  hemp,  and  manufactured  goods,  are  sold.  (Hugo, 
Did.  atog.,  Ac.) 

GUIPUZCOA.  See  Biscay. 

GUJEBAT,  GUJllAT,  or  GUZEllAT  (Gurjara 
Ran/lira),  an  extensive  nrov.  of  W.  Hindustan,  chiefly 
between  lat.  21°  and  24°  N.,  and  long.  69°  and  78°  E. ; 
having  N.  Hajpootana,  K.  Malwal)  and  Candcish,  S. 
Aurimgabad  and  tlie  Gulph  of  (^ambay,  and  W.  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Gulph  of  Cutch,  and  the  Runn.  It 
comprises  the  N.  districts  of  the  British  presidency  of 
Bombay,  most  part  of  the  Guic-owar's  dom.,  a  part  of  those 
of  Soindia  and  the  rajah  of  Jondpoor,  and  the  territories 
of  many  smaller  cliieltains.  Its  length,  E.  to  W,,  may 
be  estimated  at  31)0  m.,  by  an  average  breadth  of 
about  180.  "  'I  he  inliab.  of  tills  vast  province  are  pro- 
bably much  under-rated  at  fi,()00,00(l."  {Hamilton's 
£.  I.  Gaz.)  Gujerat  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
steep  and  craggy  mountains  of  ditlicult  access,  sending 
out  many  ramlflcations,  the  intervals  between  wliicli  are 
tilled  witii  jungle.  Into  this  part  of  the  prov.  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  never  able  to  penetrate ;  but  they  conquered 
the  S.  part,  consisting  oi  an  open  fertile  plain,  appa- 
rently level,  but  in  reality  intersected  by  numerous  ravines 
and  chasms,  and  waterod  liy  numerous  rivers.  The  W, 
part  consists  of  tlie  Peninsula  of  Gujerat,  stretching  into 
tlie  ocean  Iwtwecn  the  Giilphs  of  Cambav  anil  Cutch, 
almut  igOin.  in  length,  bylUfl  broad,  and  which  forms 
the  great  nucleus  of  the  Giiicowar's  territories. 

The  N.W.  part  of  the  prov.  is  in  (>art  a  swampy  plain 
where  it  adjoins  the  llunn,  and  an  arul  desert  continuous 
with  that  of  N.W.  India.  The  clhnate  is  oppressively 
hot  in  summer,  but,  in  winter,  temperate  and  agreeable. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  (Pail.  Krp.  p.J6A. )  says  that  "  Gujrat 
is  the  most  flourishing  country  ir  India  ;  "  and  though  in 
parts  there  is  a  great  deal  of  barren  land,  it  is,  upon 
the  whole,  one  of  the  richest  parts  uf  Ilindostan,  both  as 
respects  its  productiveness  and  tlie  condition  of  its  pop., 
a  result  which  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  moderate  as- 
sessment of  tlic  land  lioth  under  the  British  and  the  native 
princes.  (See  P,>rl.Rcp.,Sic.\  Of  1, 4.V2,(KKI  acres  in  tillage' 
m  British  Gujerat,  it  was  estimated,  some  years  since,  that 
IA7,72U  were  under  cotton  culture,  4,U.Vi  under  sugar-cane, 
1,1)23  under  indigo,  I  (),TG<>  under  tobacco,  and  the  rest  ap- 
propriaOHl  to  the  growth  of  grains  and  garden  produce. 
(Appi-ndit  to  Hep.  on  Public  Rev.,  p.  2Hfi.)  All  the  fore- 
going articles  of  growth  are  of  excellrnt  quality  :  indigo 
was,  however,  grown  foimerly  to  a  much  greater  extent 
tlian  now.  Oil,  lienip,  flax,  pulse,  &r.  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  produoe  In  the  British  districts,  nearly  all 
tlie  land  is  cultivated  that  is  capable  of  yicldingan  adeipiate 
return  ;  in  some  parts  of  tlie  prov.  there  are  line  pasture 
lands,  un  which  many  gmiii  horses  and  iiraiit;ht  cattle  are 
rcai'i'd.  Thv  land  is  assessed  on  the  village  system,  the 
tax  bein3  colli'cteii  through  the  medium  of  potailt,  or 
hcad-ini'ii.  (S'lvlJoMnAV  I'liKsio.)  In  the  British  terri. 
tories,  inosi  of  the  land  is  ocnipii'd  by  permanent  tenants : 
Icasrholil  lands  are  lew.  Tliere  are  also  few  landholders 
of  any  extent ;  and  in  Kattywar,  property  is  very  much 
sulxlivlded.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  Hindoos,  amongst 
whom  the  Jain  sect  arr  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  prov.  of  India.  Tlie  \m\i.  is,  however,  extremely 
mixed,  and  inrliides  numerous  trilM's  of  Grassias,  Kat- 
ties,  C'oidies,  Bhcels.  .Mewassies,  llhalts.  and  other  law- 
less races,  who  acted  an  iiiipurlant  part  during  the  wars 
of  the  Midiratta  and  other  dynasties  tha>  long  troiililed 
this  part  of  India.  Many  of  these  trilu's  still  leail  a 
roving  life  ;  but  most  of  tliein  have  now  adupteil  (leare- 
ful  occupations.  Itesiiies  its  native  trilics,  Gujerat  (ullh 
Biiml)ay )  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  I'arsees,  a  peoiile  who 
emigrated  from  I'ersia  in  tlie  7tli  century,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  .S,issaiiide  dyniuty  by  the  Mohanimiilans. 
In  IHI.'i,  the  l*«rsei'S  in  Ilindostan  were  esliiiiateil  at 
l.'iO.OIMi  families.  ( I'lir  some  ilrtails  respi'i  ting  them,  jci' 
BoMiAY,  p.  41)7.)  Tlie  Mohainineilans  in  (iujerat  make 
alMiut  10|ier  cei.t.oftlie  pop.  Almost  all  the  castes  of  this 
prov.  work  at  the  liKini  ociasiunally,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
sent  in  considerable  i|uaiititirs  to  lloinbay,  form,  in  (Mi, 
the  chief  export  of  the  prov..  altir  corn  and  raw  ciiltun. 
The  .Sur.it  manuiactiires,  of  various  kinds,  have  Imig 
l>een  famous  for  their  cheapness  and  good  qiialitv.  The 
principal  imports  of  the  prov.  arr  sugar,  raw  sflk,  pep- 
Jier,  coi'oa-imit,  roihinnal,  and  uoulli'ii  goods.  During 
till'  perioil  III  its  imlependenre  in  the  IMh  and  Uitli 
centuries,  Gujerat  enjoyed  a  innch  more  llollrl^llillg 
Iriiie  than  i.t  present ;  liot  then'  are  still  many  rl>  li  na- 
tive men  liiints  in  the  towns,  the  cliirf  of  wliiili  are 
•Surat,  AhmedalNiil.  Il.iroach,  ll.iroda,  t'ambay.  (i'lgo, 
llliownuggiir,  (,'huiniianeei,  ami  Jinm;<luir.  (iiijir.il  was 
tiiliircteil  by  till-  Mohamini'iiaiis  uinlcr  Mahmoml,  of 
Ghlsiii,  about  Uvti:  Inini  lil'.iOto  |/i72,  it  Iwloni^ed  to  a 
iiallve  Kajpout  dynasty,  whicli  hail  revoltetl  from  the  Mo- 
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gtili ;  but  at  the  latter  date  it  fell  Into  the  hands  of  th« 
Emperor  Acbcr.  Alter  the  death  of  Aunmgiebe  in  I7(w 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  rom'ained  . 

Cart  of  their  empire  till  the  destruction  of  their  Dover 
y  the  British.  i"'wer 

GUMBINNEK,  a  town  of  the  Prntsian  dom  du. 
Prussia,  cap.  gov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pi'uii  m 
m.  E.  by  §.  Ronlngsberg.  Pop.  6,'i55.  It  Is  reiularlv 
built,  and  has  several  churches,  2  hospitals,  a  publli. 
library,  a  gymnasium,  and  schools  of  midwifery  archi 
tecture,  &c.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  and 
council  for  its  gov.,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  stockings,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  soihr 
trade  in  corn  and  linseed.  Most  part  of  its  nan  i>» 
Protestants.  '^*'  "* 

GUNDWANA,  a  large  prov.  of  the  Deccan  Hln 
dostan,  extending  between  lat.  18°  and  2.')0  N.  and  Inn. 
77°  30- and  86°  E.j  having  N.  the  provs.  Malwah  arS 
Allahabad,  E.  those  of  Bahar  and  Orissa,  s  th« 
Northern  Circars  and  Hyderabad,  and  W.  Beedcr 
Berar,  and  Candcish.  It  comprises  the  N.E.  portion 
of  the  table  land  of  Central  India,  and  is  chiefly  included 
in  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Berar  (the  Nagiioor 
rajah)  and  the  ceded  and  almost  unexplored  territories 
in  the  S.W.  parts  of  the  British  presidency  of  llenKil 
A  large  proportion  of  its  surface  is  mountainous  and 
some  of  the  largest  secondary  rivers  of  Hindostan  rise 
within  its  limits ;  as  the  Nerbudda,  Sone,  Mahanuildv 
\c.,  while  the  Wurda  and  Godavery  bound  it  \V.  •  but 
ill  general  It  is  ill-watered,  unhealthy,  covered  with 
jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  pop.  consists 
chiclly  of  (^onds,  apparently  an  aboriginal  people,  at  a 
remote  period  partly  conquered  and  converted  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  tne  remainder  driven  to  the  hills  and 
jungles,  where  they  live  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature 
the  country  continuing  to  lie  for  the  most  part  a  sort  of 
primeval  wilderness.  Their  broad  flat  noses,  thick  ling 
and  often  curly  hair,  distinguish  them  from  the  other 
native  tribes  of  Hindostan.  Some  nte  domesticated  in 
the  plains,  where  they  make  good  agrirultural  labourers  ■ 
those  who  live  wild,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  agriculture' 
and  subsist  on  roots,  vegetables,  bamboo-sliools,  and 
whatever  animal  food  they  can  obtain.  Their  own  idols 
are  of  the  rudtitt  description,  but  they  have  also  burrowed 
many  objects  of  worship  from  the  Hindoos,  to  which  tliey 
olfer  up  animal,  and  even  human,  sacrilices ;  in  man; 
parts,  they  divide  themselves  into  castes,  like  the  Hindooi 
and  have  adopted  various  institutions  and  practices  from 
them  and  the  Mohammedans.  Their  language  contains 
among  its  elementary  words,  many  of  Telinga  and' 
Tamiu  origin.  The  chief  towns  m  Gundwana  are 
N.agpoor,  Sumbhiilpuur,  Ueo^hur,  Mundlah,  &c.  Deo- 
ghiir  was  fnrnierly  the  seat  ot  an  extensive  llindoo  em- 

Iiire  ;  but  the  S.  part  of  the  prov.  was  included  in  the 
.ingdom  of  Teliiigana,  which,  with  Deoghur,  aflcrwanU 
constituted  a  portion  of  the  Bhainence  empire  of  tlic 
Deccan  :  while  the  N.  parts  of  the  country  were  tribut- 
ary to  the  Mogul  emperors.  There  are,  however,  no 
remains  in  the  prov.  to  indicate  tliat  it  ever  lluurislud  as 
a  highly  civilised  or  cultivated  country.  (UamUlim'i  E 
I.  (lax.) 

<iL'STKf)W,  a  town  of  N.  Germany,  G.  I).  Mcrklin- 
burgh  .Schwerin,  cap.  duchy  of  same  name,  on  the  NHhI, 
31  m.  E.N.E.  Schwerin.  Pop.  8,.'iti7.  It  is  walk'd,  liis 
an  anc.  castle,  now  converted  into  a  »  orklionse  ami  house 
of  correction,  and  several  handsome  public  edilices,  among 
which  are,  the  cathedral,  2  other  churches,  the  govern- 
meiit  house,  Jlic.  It  is  tliu  seat  of  a  court  uf  chanccrv, 
and  boards  of  taxation  and  police,  and  is  a  town  uf  ciiii- 
slderahle  conimercial  importance.  Ir.  has  between  ."iO 
and  tKl  niamif^u'tories  of  dlllerent  kinds,  including  many 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Two  large  fairs  for  cattle  ,inJ 
wool  are  held  yearly,  at  which  wool  to  the  amount  uf 
iii'arlv  atNl.tKKi  dollars  U  sold.  (Ri-iglitius  ;  Skin.) 

(iVvAI.IOK,  a  strong  fortress  and  town  of  Iliudoilan, 
and  the  modern  cap.  of  .Scindia's  duin  ,  prov.  Agra,  (il  m, 
S.E.  Agra,  and  2»iO  N.E.  by  N.  Oojein;  lat.  'X^  l.V 
N..  long.  78'^  I'  E.  It  stands  on  a  precipitnus,  Isolated 
liill,  cliisi'  around  the  brow  of  which  its  del'cncos  of  tlone 
are  carried.  This  hill  is  rather  mure  than  l{  ni.  in 
length ;  hut  its  greatest  breadth  docs  nut  exceed  M 
yards :  the  height  at  its  N.  end  is  342  It.  At  this  end  li 
a  palace ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fort  are  two 
reinarkable  pyramidal  buildings  of  red  stone,  in  the  most 
:uicieiit  style  of  llindoo  architecture.  The  ouly  fnh'  ii 
towards  the  N.  extremity  of  the  E.  shle;  from  which, 
liy  several  lliglits  of  steps,  you  ascend  to  the  top  nf  the 
rill  k.  Within  the  citadel  lucre  are  large  n.itiiral  exra- 
tations,  wliii'h  Inrnish  a  supply  uf  excellent  water.  The 
town,  which  runs  along  the  E.  side  of  the  hill,  is  larjie, 
well  inhalilted.  and  contains  many  g<iod  liouscs  of  slum', 
wlih'li  is  furiiishiii  in  abundance  liy  the  ni'lKhlmiiriiift 
hills.  I'!,  of  the  town  runs  the  river  Siinuriia,  ln'jond 
which  is  a  large  Molianiineilau  tomb,  a  handsume  slime 
building,  with  a  cupola  covered  with  bine  enaiuil.  Tlirrr 
are  numerous  caves  adjacent  to  the  fort,  said  t"  ruiiliin 
many  Buddhic  sculptures,    Gwaliur,  from  its  imiliuii. 
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GYONGYOS. 

must  alwaya  h.-ive  been  a  military  post  of  great  Import- 
ance, but  by  no  meana  impreKnable ;  for  it  has  frequently 
changcu  masters  It  was  taken  by  escalade,  In  1780,  by 
the  flrltlsh  ;  but  finally  ceded,  in  180.'),  to  Scindia,  and 
has  since  been  the  permanent  residence  of  hit  court. 

GYONGYOS,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  co.  Heves, 
it  the  foot  of  the  Matra  mountains  ;  22  m.  S.W.  by  W. 
Frlau,  and  42  m.  N.E.  Pesth.  Pop.  about  14,700.  (Berg- 
haiis-)  •'  •">»  several  churches,  a  anciscan  gymna- 
iium,  and  a  Ilora.  Catholic  high  r  °.iool ;  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  hats,  brandy,  &c.,  and  a  large 
trade  In  agricultural  produce  and  cattle.  Good  wino  is 
made  in  its  Ticinlty. 

GYl'LA,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  Bekcs, 
on  the  White  Kiirtis,  35  m.  N.N.W.  Arad.  Pop.  (1838) 
13  752.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  Hungarian  and  German 
Gvula,  separated  by  the  river ;  It  has  a  fortress,  a  countv- 
hall,  several  churches,  some  oil-mills,  and  a  large  trade 
in  cattle,  &c. 
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HAAULEM,  or  HARtiEM,  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  arrond.  and 
cant. ;  on  the   Spaarn,  10  m.  W.  Amsterdam.     Pop. 
about  22,000.      It    is    now  In  great  part   destitute  of 
(jefences,  but  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  strength, 
having  been  fortified  in  the  Kith   century  with  brick 
walls  parts  of  which,  with  an  old  gateway,  still  remain. 
"  lliarlem  is,  in  external  appearance,  unlike  most  other 
Dutch  cities.    It  has  an  ancient  and  somewhat  dingy 
aspect.     The  architecture  of  some  of  the  houses  Is 
remarkably  picturesque,  with  sharp-pointed  gables ;  and 
the  roofs  show  scveriU  rows  of  small  attic  windows,  like 
what  one  Is  accustomed  to  seo  in  old  Tlemlsh  pictures. 
The  streets  are  arranged  In  an  irregular  manner,  with 
cross  alleys  and  bock  courts,  and  few  of  them  have 
havens  In  the  centre,  which  is  quite  a  singularity  in  a 
Dutch  town."  (Chambers,  p. 26.)     Mr.  Barrow  says  It 
ij "  very  well  built,  very  clean,  and  very  dull."    Iti.  pop. 
at  present  is  greatly  below  what  it  formerly  contained. 
U  lias   a    large    paved    market-))laco    surrounded    by 
sovorid  of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  city,  as  the  church 
of  St  Uavoii,  a  vast  Gothic  structure,  w  ith  a  high  square 
tower ;  the  llesh-marki-t ;    the  Stadlhnus,  a  fine  build- 
ing &c.     Opposite  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Laurence 
Cos'ter,  the  reputed  inventor  of  moveable  types,  a  citizen 
of  lliuirlem.     St.  Havon's  has  somewhat  of  a  naked 
aoncarance  inside ;  but  its  organ  has  long  been  con- 
lildcred  one  of  the  finest  and   largest  in  Europe.    It 
is  supported   on   porphyry   pillars,   and   fills    up   the 
whole  of  one  end  of  the  church,  reaching  up  to  the 
roof.    It  has  nearly  .5,000  pipes ;  its  tones  are  rcmark- 
ublv  fne,  and  its  power  very  great ;  but  in  the  diameter 
of  some  of  its  pipe*.,  it  has  recently  been  surpassed  l.y 
organs  built  at  York  and  Birmingham.     Immediately 
uiiiler  it  and  between  two  masses  of  pillars,  is  a  group 
of  figures  the  size  of  life,  in  white  marble,  reprcscnt- 
inc  Kaith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  executed  by  Xavcry,  a 
living  artist,  and  which,  according  to  Chambers,  arc  the 
liest 'pi'ciinens  of  nuiiiern  sculpture  In  Holland.     The 
rraialiiiug  chief  public   buildings    and    Institutions    In 
lUirlim   are   several   churches,  public   charities   and 
schools,  the  Teyleriau  Museum,  with  a  pood  collection 
of  philosophical  instruments,  and  others  of  fossils,  coins, 
&c   at  which  U'ctiues  on  ditt'ercnt  scientific  subjects  arc 
delivered;    the    academy    of    8;icnces,   the    celebrated 
iiDrmaUihool  of  M.  I'reusen,  and  many  other  schn.ils-, 
an  academy  of  drawing,  an  observatory,  botanic  pardon, 
*c.     There  are    several    good    private    collections  ot 
l.aintlngs.    Haarlem  is  the  residence  of  a  civil  governor 
aiul  a  military  commandant :  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
rat  of  fribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  'Jnen,  and  cotton  labrics, 
velvets,  rugs,    carpets,   lace,    ribands,    soaii.    and    oil. 
Many  of  these  have  greatly  declined  ;  but,  of  late,  several 
onttiin  faftorii'S  have  been  estalflished  In  its  neighbour- 
huiKl  under  the  patroriHge  of  the  king,  and  the  nianulac- 
ture  of  cotton  goods  has  increased  materially  since  the 
(c|iiiration  of  Holland  and  Itelpium.     In  one  of  these 
firtiiries,  conductetl    by  a   Scotihman,  the    king  is  a 
iliareholder ;   steam-engines  are  employed  to  turn  the 
rjadiiiiery.    There  arc  3  factories  on  a  similar  scale  at 
ll.uirlim,    employing    in    all    'i.OOO    individuals,    men, 
nomen,  and  ihlldren.     The  weekly  wages  of  wiirkiiirn 
averap'  fnim  lis.  to  I3s. ;  hovs  aiul  girls  get  about  U.  t'«l. 
a«i(k.   hi  the  environs  (if  Haarlem  are  extensive  lilcacli- 
iii.'  •!rniinil<  for  linens,  and  lien-  were  at  ime  time  (ircparcd 
Ih.Ki'  line  falirics.  long  known  in  England  as  Holland 
cloths.     All  impiirtant  brnneli  of  trade  in  Hiu'irliMu  Is  the 
(-,!iof  fl.iwirs.  roots,  \c.,  of  wliich  trattic  It  is  the  chief 
leat.  Near  tlie  city,  on  the  S..  are  the  "  llloeincii- Tiiiii," 
or  gimliMn  fur  rearing  these  products.    "  Each  p  irdi'ii 


yourself  in  the  midst  of  offices  or  warehouses  devoted 
to  the  great  business  of  drying  and  packing  tha  roots. 
Thence  the  garden  stretches  out  to  tlic  length  of  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  a  breadth  of  100  yds.,  and  if 
separated  from  other  gardens,  as  well  as  frequently  di- 
Tided  across  by  partitions  of  wood  6  ft.  high.  In  the 
sunny  square  spots  thus  sectioned  off,  are  all  the  varie- 
ties of  tulips,  dahlias,  hyacinths,  ranunculuses,  and  varl-. 
ous  other  flowers.  The  drying-houses  are  filled  with 
shelves,  in  stands,  on  which  are  spread  myriads  of  roots, 
and  in  adjacent  apartments  men  are  kept  constantly 
busy  packing  for  exportation.  In  packing,  ea''h  root  is 
first  twisted  into  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  then  a  hun- 
dred are  put  together  in  a  paner  liag,  according  to  sortf . 
The  bags  arc  afterwards  packed  in  cases,  ^^nd  are  thus 
sent  to  all  p.arts  of  the  world."  (C/iambet s,  v.  30.)  A 
large  horticulturist  and  dealer  told  Mr.  Chambers, 
that  he  exported  annually  300,000  crocus,  200,000  tulip, 
100,000  hyacinth,  and  100,000  ranunculus  roots,  betides 
many  of  other  flowers.  At  oi  '  (lerlod,  the  most  extra- 
vagant prices  were  given  for  these  roots ;  but  100  florlni 
is  now  considered  (and  well  it  may)  a  very  large  sum 
for  one,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tulips  cultlTated 
and  sold  by  the  bloemists  of  Haariem,  are  valued  at  flrom 
\d.  to  Wd.  each.  The  city  was  once  celebrated  for  Its 
printing  ;  but  at  preient  this  branch  of  Industry  is  not 
more  active  than  in  ar  English  country  town.  It  Ifiat  still, 
however,  a  type-foundry,  chiefly  for  Greek  and  Hebrew 
characters,  fror.i  which  the  Jews  principally  supply  them- 
selves with  the  'rttter . 

'X'he  neiglibourlood  round  Haarlem  is  carefully  laid 
out  in  plantation:!  and  public  walks,  and  for  several 
miles  on  the  road  to  Leyden  the  country  is  sprinkled 
with  numerous  neat  villas.  Immediately  on  the  S.  of  the 
city  is  a  wood  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  is  a  large 
and  elegant  mansion  in  the  Grecian  style,  called  the  Pa- 
vilion. It  formeily  belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  sold  it 
for  ,500,000  guilders  (about  4'.>,000/.)  to  Napoleon  for  hit 
brother  I^kjuIs.     At  the  peace  it  was  Eequestrate<l  by  the 


nation :  at  present  it  is  shut  up ;  but  it  is  designed  to  form 
gallery  for  the  paintings  of  Uutcli  living  artists. 
The  epoch  at  which  Haarlem  was  founded  is  uncertain. 


In  1572  It  was  besieged  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Toledo, 
a  worthy  son  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  The  city  held  out  for  7 
months,  when  it  being  known  that  the  garrison  intended 
to  make  a  desperate  sortie  as  a  forlorn  hope,  terms  of 
capitul.ation  were  otfered  and  accepted ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  than 
they  commenced  a  massacre  of  the  inhab.,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  individuals  were  cither  put  to  the  sword,  or  tied 
in  pairs  and  thrown  into  the  lake.  In  1577  the  town 
was  retaken  by  the  Dutch'.  Haarlem  was  the  birthplace 
of  Ostade,  Wouvermans,  Bcrghem,  Van  der  Heist,  and 
Schrevelius. 

The  Haarlemmcr  Meer,  or  Lake  of  Haarlem,  is  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  S.E.  of  the  city,  extending  S.  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Leyden,  and  about  33  m.  in  circumference. 
It  was  formed  by  an  inundation  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  wliich  transformed  four  small  lakes  into  one 
sheet  of  water,  and,  overflowing  the  surrounding  country, 
laid  several  villages  waste,  and  destroyed  much  property. 
It  has  an  outlet  to  the  S,  communicating  with  the  Old 
liliine  i  on  the  N.  it  communicates  with  the  Y  by  the 
Spaarn,  and  by  another  small  outlet  which  is  crossed  by 
the  road  from  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam.  It  is  generally 
shallow,  except  in  the  middle,  and  is  easily  agitated  by 
winds,  which  drive  tlie  waves  with  great  fury  against  the 
dykes  erected  round  its  shores.  It  is  liable  to  sudden 
squalls,  and  is,  on  that  ncconiit,  little  used  for  naviga- 
tion. Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  drain- 
ing this  lake,  by  which  at  least  60,(HK»  acres  of  land 
would  be  recovered.  Hitherto  nothing  decisive  has  licen 
done  on  the  subject ;  but  the  impression  is,  that  the  under- 
t.tking  will,  ere  long,  be  commenced,  and  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed. A  railway  between  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam, 
which  must  In  )iart  pass  through  the  Y,  has  been  com- 
menced. (See  C/iambera'  Tour,  p. 31,  Ijc. ;  Barrow't 
Tour  in  Holland,  ^c. ;  De  Cluet,  hays  Bas  ,•  Vict.  Ologr., 

HACKNEY,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, hund.  Ossulstonc,  3  m.  N.  by  E.  London  Area 
of  liar.,  including  the  hamlets  of  Clapton,  Homerton, 
Dalston,  Sh.u'klewell,  and  Klngsland,  3,!227  acres.  Pop., 
in  1831,31,047.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  wide  and 
well-lighted  streets,  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  from  which  other  streets  diverge.  There  are 
many  large  and  substantial  residences  both  detached  and 
connected  with  the  line  of  street  i  but  the  houses  gene- 
rally are  of  inferior  siie.  The  par.,  now  divided  Into  S 
districts,  has  4  churches ;  the  mother-church,  St,  John's, 
and  ;i  chapels  of  ease.  All  are  conimrdious  ;  but  none 
are  remarkable  for  arcbiteclural  elegance.  The  dis- 
senters have  several  placet  of  worship,  among  which  Is 
one  (now  occupied  by  riiitarians)  rendered  lllustrioui 
by  till'  miiiisterl.il  labours  of  Hates,  Matthew  Henry, 
Priestley,  and  Price.    At  Iliiinerton  is  an  academy  for 


li  fi'cliidi'd  Iriiiii  the  public  rmid  by  n  lilgli  \»all,  m   .■  i  iiumh},  ...■>.  ■•;>-.    "'■■".",","••;;■  "■,,•"•  o^TTL"";'  iH' 
limit  house  tidily  painted  ;  and  whoii  admitted,  yon  lind     Imlepiiident  ministers,  of  which  Or.  Pyc  Smith  It  the 
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prcjsent  principal.  There  arc  3  charity  schooli,  educating 
in  the  whole  about  AOO  children  ;  a  school  of  industry  fur 
60  clflldren  ;  and  3  liospitais  or  almshouses  for  ngcit  i)eo- 
ple.  At  €la]it(ia  is  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  where 
300  children,  tiie  orphans  nf  respectalilc  parents,  are 
boarded,  clothed,  and  etiucati'd  i  and  at  llackney.vick  is 
an  establishment  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 

firsssion  of  Juvenile  Vagrancy.  Tlie  land  about  Hackney 
s  chiefly  occupied  by  nurserymen  and  market- gardeners. 
I.o<ldiKe's  garden  is  said  to  contain  some  of  the  finest 
and  rarest  exotics  in  Kngland :  the  rest  of  the  land  is 
cm]iluyod  in  cow-pastures  and  brick-fields.  The  pars,  of 
Hackney  and  Stolie  Newiugton  form  a  union  under  the 
Poor- Law  Amenilmeut  Act;  and  the  expense  of  main- 
taining tiie  paupers  of  Mackncy,  in  1838,  was  7,950/. 

HADDINGTON  (CO.  Ol),  see  Lothians. 

HADDINGTON,  a  pari,  and  royal  bor.  and  market 
town  of  Scotland,  cap.  co.  Haddmgtou,  Ki  miles  K. 
by  N.  Edinburgh,  and  KIJ  W.  by  S.  Dunbar,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Garlcton  hills  on  tiie  N.,  and  bounded 
by  the  Tyne  on  the  E.,  which  stream  divides  it  from 
the  suburb  of  Nungate,  to  wiiich,  however,  it  is  joined 
by  a  bridge  of  4  arclics.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,7.')l.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  two  parallel  streets,  running  E. 
and  W.,  and  a  long  cross  street  which  bounds  one  of 
tliesc,  and  intersects  the  other  nearly  at  right  angles. 
Tlie  main  parallel  street,  whicii  is  a  continuation  of  the 
roail  from  Edinbuigh,  is  spacious  ;  the  general  character 
of  the  town,  as  to  buildings  and  np|>earancc,  is  superior 
to  tliat  of  most  others  of  its  size.  The  approaches  to  it 
from  the  E.  and  W.  arc  ornamented  by  a  number  of 
villas,  with  gardens  and  nursery  grounds  adjoining, 
nie  streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  arc  the  town-hall,  witli  a  lofty  spire  130 
fet't  in  height ;  tlie  county  buildings,  which  contain 
acconnnodatiim  fur  the  sherilT's  court,  the  meetings  of 
the  county,  and  apartments  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  records;  and  a  Gothic  parish  church,  supposed 
to  liave  been  erected  in  (ho  13th  or  11th  century.  U  is 
aiO  ft.  in  length  ;  the  choir  and  triuisept  are  in  a  some- 
wliat  dilapidated  state ;  it  has  square  towers,  and  Is  'JO 
ft.  high.  The  western  part  of  the  cross  is  used  as  the 
parisli  cimrcli.  Kordini  styles  it  lucernn  I.aiiiloniiv, 
tlie  lamp  of  I.otliian.  The  parisl.  church  of  Hadiling- 
ton  is  one  of  tlie  few  churches  in  Scotland,  not  in  Kdiii- 
burgh,  that  are  collegiate.  Tliere  Is  a  new  quoad  sacra 
cliurch  (183'J)  belonging  to  the  cstablislimcnt.  There 
are  chapels  belonging  respectively  to  tin)  Seottisli  Kpisro- 

faliaus,  to  the  United  Associate  Synod  (two),  to  the  Old 
.iglit  Hurgliers,  the  Independents,  and  Methodists. 
Ha(Uiington  can  boast  of  one  of  the  earliest  schools 
estalilished  in  Scotland  (M'Crie't  Knm,  i.  4.),  and  it 
possi'sses  at  presi-nt  an  excellent  classical  seminary 
uiuler  the  direitiiin  of  the  magistrates,  and  <>  other 
schools.  A  niedianics"  institution  was  established  here  in 
1M3.  There  are  no  fewer  than  five  public  liiiraries  in  tiie 
town  ;  and  Haddington  is  tlie  liead  <iuarters  of  tlie  Itine- 
rating Libraries,  instituted  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hrown.  In 
\K\h,  tiicre  were  in  East  I^otliiiui  4;i  divisions  of  these 
liliraries,  of  M  volumes  eacii.  Eacii  division  remains 
for  '2  years  in  the  sanu'  place,  when  it  is  removed  to 
allot iier  Imaiity,  and  succeeiied  iiy  a  new  supply  of  imoks 
of  llie  same  number  ;  so  tliat  each  locality  has  a  fresii 
•iiiiply  of  new  nsidul  reading  every  two  years.  Each 
viiliuue,  at  an  averigi  of  the  43  divisions,  is  readyiw 
times  tiuriiig  that  pi-tiocl.  The  system  of  circulating 
liliraries  has  been  iMciided  to  various  other  parts  of 
Scotl.iiid,  to  several  di>tricts  in  England,  to  Ireland, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  ami  Jaiiiaim.  'I'he  use  of  tlie 
books  is  gratuitous  if  so  wished,  liut  never  mure  than 
Irf.  ver  annum  has  been  systematically  taken  from  any 
reader  ;  but  voluntary  contributions,  either  in  books  or 
money,  are  received.  (MS.  cuiiiniunicalhn  from  Mr. 
Hrown.)  The  number  of  benevolent,  Iriendly,  and 
religious  societies,  is  great.  The  number  of  periiiaiient 
and  oci  asioual  poor  for  three  years  previously  to  i8,'t7 
inclusive,  was  aiiiiuaily  I7'.i ;  and  tlie  average  yearly 
funds  for  their  support  are 'Jl'2/.,  r.li»ed  liy  assessment. 
The  liigliest  rate  given  is  \(ll.  8j.  yi'arly ;  the  lowest 
V.  lis.  { litjiorl  by  O.mral  Attcmhiy  im  Poor  in  .Siol- 
tand,  1H3',I,  ii.  II.)  There  are  no  iiianulaciures  ill  the 
town,  but  t'lere  are  two  breweries  and  two  distilleries 
in  the  viiinily  ;  an  iron  forge,  and  coach  work  ;  a  con- 
tiderabie  trade  in  wool,  in  fanning  and  currying  le.ither, 
ill  preparing  bones  and  rape-ealie  for  inaiiiire,  and 
various  minor  branches  of  industry.  Ilaiidiii^ton  is 
celebrated  for  its  weekly  grain  market,  Hliich  is  the 
iecond  in  point  of  iiiiportaiicu  in  Scotland,  Dalkeilli 
bi'iiig  the  first.  In  H:w,  the  qu.iiitity  of  grain  of  all 
Itilids  sold  in  this  market  was  4'2,.'<iii  i|rs.  ;  lint  as  tliat 
Tear  was  one  of  loiiipaihlive  scarcity,  the  average  s.iie 
■•  greatly  abi.ve  what  we  have  stateil,  lieing  soiiietiiiKS 
lu  nigh  as  K<i,(MiO(|r8.  1  here  are  lliri'e  iirancli  banks, 
■Jid  a  savings'  liank,  the  alter  institiit'Hl  in  IHlft.  The 
ngriciiitural  and  liorticiiliui  ;il  societies  of  the  county 
hold  '.heir  meetings  ill  tlie  town. 
MaOiUngton  it  vci)  ancient.    A  castle  on  Iti  W.  boun- 
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dariet  waa  used  as  a  royal  residence  In  the  12th  and  1%h 
centuries,  and  here  .\lexander  II.  was  born  in  1108  A 
convent  of  Cisterti.an,  or  Uernardinc  m.ns,  was  foundpa 
here  in  1178 ;  and  a  monastery  of  Er.'uieiscan  or  Crp 
Eriars,  In  the  subsequent  century.  (Keith's  Cat  ofsZl 
Bishops,  449.  and  4(i2. )  The  suburb  of  tiie  Nungate  obtX. 
its  name  from  the  former  of  these  institutions.  It  was  In 
this  ntmnery  that  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  convene  i 
(1548),  when  Its  assent  was  given  to  the  marriiiiie  nf 
Queen  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  to  her 
education  at  the  French  court.  Haddington  has  oilon 
suffered  severely  from  the  overflowing  of  the  TvnJ 
Tiio  last  inundation  was  in  1775,  when  the  river  rn«o 
17  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  and  flooded  more  th,w  hnlf 
the  town.  In  1244,  the  town,  then  composed  of  wood'pn 
buildings,  was  totally  consumed  by  fire.  It  was  acain 
nearly  consumed  from  the  same  cause  in  l.WS  •  sincn 
which  latter  date,  a  curfew  goes  through  tiie  town  at 
8  o'clock,  P.M.  during  winter,  when,  after  tolling  a  bell 
the  crier  repeats  some  uncou',.h  rhymes,  alluding  to  tlid 
calamity,  and  warning  the  inhabitants  to  greater  caution 
in  future.  Haddington  was  the  first  pla^e  visited  hv 
cholera  in  1831.  Of  Vih  persons  seized  .57  died.  In  ons 
night  there  were  8  deaths.  It  continued  from  the  17th 
Dec,  1831,  to  22d  Feb.  ensuing.  Haddington  unit.s 
with  N.  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Lauder,  and  Jedburgh  in 
sending  a  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  In  1839-40,  its  regis 
tered  voters  were  187.  The  municipal  income  is  ahnnt 
1,400/.  a  year.  "' 

Various  eminent  men  have  been  connected  with  Had. 
dington.  John  Knox,  the  famous  rcform<!r,  is  generallr 
believed  to  have  been  born  in  the  suburb  of  Giflbrdgate  in 
150.5,  and  received  his  education  at  the  burgli  school'  but 
some  writers  regard  the  village  of  Glfford,  five  miles' dis- 
tant,  lis  his  birthplace.  The  Maitlands  of  Lcthingtun  a 
place  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  are  well  known  both  in 
literary  and  general  history.  Sir  Itichard  Maitland 
Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  .ind  a  Lord  of  Session' 
was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  collector  of  ancient  Seottisli 
poetry.  (Pinkerlon's  Ancient  Scottish  I'ocms,  I.ond 
I78(i;  see  Richard's  Poems  puhlishid  by  the  Maitlmii 
Club,  1830.)  His  eldest  son  William  is  well  knimn  in 
iiistory  as  Secretary  of  State  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary;  his  second  son  John  was  Lord  Higli  Cbancellup 
of  Scotland ;  and  Thomas,  Ills  youngest  son,  is  cele- 
brateil  both  for  his  Latin  poems  (Deliciie  Poet.  Scot.) 
and  for  being  one  of  tlie  intcrloeutors  in  lUiclianaii's 
dialogue  De  Jure  regni  apuri  Scalos.  The  Dulie  of 
Lauderdidc,  the  canricious  and  tyrannical  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  v'm  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Klchard  ;  also  John,  Earl  o'  I.au- 
derdale,  author  of  "  tlie  Works  of  ^'irgil  translated  into 
English  Verse."  The  only  eminent  man  of  more 
nuKlern  times  connected  with  Haddington  was  the  Itev 
John  Brown,  author  of  the  "  Self. Interpreting  Hlble'i 
and  other  theological  works,  who  died  in  I7N7.  (lna,'t. 
dition  to  tiie  worlts  quoted,  see  AVic  Slat.  Acc.tjfSal ' 
5  Haridineton,  i.  17.;  Chalmers'  Caledonia.)  ' 

tlADLEKiil,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  Gnglanii 
CO.  Siiflbik,  bund.  Cosford,  on  tlie  Hret,  a  tributary  of 
the  Stour,  8  m.  \V.  Ipswich,  and  ,58  m.  N.E.  l.onjon. 
Area  of  piir,  3,4-10  acres ;  pop.,  in  1N31,  3,42.').  It  ji  j^ 
ancient-looking  town,  exhiliiting,  both  in  brick  and  doihI, 
many  curious  specimens  of  old  house  arriiiteiture.  The 
cimrcli,  a  handsome  structure  with  u  fine  stee|iie,  forms 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  town.  Tiicro  are  alio 
Vi  almshouses,  and  a  curious  brick  gate-house,  uiih 
liexagonal  turrets,  erected  at  the  end  of  tlie  listh  (eiitiirv. 
This  town  had  formerly  a  flourishing  clntbinu  tnult'i 
Init  tile  chief  manul'iicture  at  jiresent  earrlcil  on  is  ilie 
spinning  of  yarn  for  the  Norwich  weavers.  A  silk-mill 
also  employs '297  hands.  Iladlelgli  was  fornurlr anr. 
porate  t<iwn,  but  lost  itscliarter  by  ar/uo  irann»hi\i\i.\\t 
reign  of  Jaincs  II.  Markets  on  Monday;  fairs  on  \\  hit. 
Monday,  and  Oct.  4. 

IIAtJUE  (THE),  (Dutch  Gravenhaaj;,  "the  o.mnl'! 
meadow;"  l"r.  /.n //due),  a  town  of  lloliaml,  of  nhiih 
it  is  the  cap.  .ind  usual  residence  of  tlie  king  aiidniutt, 
prov.  S.  Iliillaiid.  on  a  branch  of  the  canal  lieln.fn 
Ley,ien  and  Itotterdain,  10  in.  S.W.  tlii'  former,  and 
13  in.  N.W.  the  latter  city,  lat.  5'2"  4'  id"  N.,  Imif, 
4  J  4ii'  30"  E.  Pop.  ,5N,(K)o.  It  is  an  oren  town,  l«™j 
surrounded  only  liy  a  moat  crossed  by  (ir,i»briil;i'i  It 
lias  the  usual  features  of  a  Dutch  town  -,  its  liiu.ri  .unl 
iiavenieiits  are  of  brick,  and  several  of  its  strnts  are 
intersected  with  canals,  and  planted  with  mwsuftrm; 
Its  general  appearance,  however,  is  niiicli  superior  to 
tliat  iifthe  coinniercial  cities  of  Holland.  Tlie  N.  riidol 
the  town  is  the  faahiimaliie  quarter,  ami  in  it  i,  the 
\'yver!ierg,  a  line  open  space,  oriianieiiliii  uilli  a  l,il( 
anil  Koiiiieil  island  in  its  centre.  Aniinnl  ,'Uid  .idjawit 
to  tills  square  are  all  the  chief  piililic  ediliiis.  i'hi'lir^t 
of  these  IH  the  Natii'iiai  Museum,  iHcupying  tlie  hmit 
palace  of  Prince  Maurice,  an  elegant  biiililiiig  nf  the  i;ih 
leiitiiry.  Its  extensive  picture  gallery  is  narhed  hi i 
noble  staircase;  the  puhitings  here  are  nii^tly  iiuiiiiini 
to  works  of  tlio  Dutch  tchuul,  but  in  that  di'iiarlinnil 
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the  collection  ii  almoat  unrivalled.  The  grand  object  ( 
attraction  i«  Paul  Potter'!  Bull,  a  picture  which  occupb 
nearly  the  whole  end  of  one  of  the  rooms.    "  The  renn 


lentation  is  that  of  a  young  bull  with  brown  and  wliite 
loots  ncow  reclhiing  on  the  green  sward  before  it,  two 
nr  three  sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over  a  fence 
all  19  IblT^o  as  life ;  the  background  being  a  distant 
hndscapc.  The  chief  animal  in  the  group  appears  to 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  with  a  briskness  in  its  air  that  is 
nerfectly  startling ;  such  also  is  the  minuteness  ot  the 
touchiiiB. '"  ofdef  '"  niake  every  hair  on  the  hide  and 
forehead  of  the  creatur'  tell,  that  the  picture  will  endure 
the  closest  inspection.  This  highly-priz.ed  work  of  art 
'  J  carried  oiF  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  hung 
ta  the  Louvre."  (Chambers,  p.  22.)  The  Iloyal  Museum 
nt  curiosities,  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  building, 


of  I  1 8°  and  20°  S.,  and  long.  10H°  20' imd  109°  E,  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  forming  a  dep.  of  the  prov.  of 


es 
ire- 


Canton,  but  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait  from 
16  to  20  m.  wide,  probably  identical  with  what  was  called 
"the  Gates  of  China"  by  the  Mohammedan  authors  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  (Chinese  Heposilory,  i.  37.) 
The  island  is  ot  a  somewhat  oval  shape  j  greatest  length, 
N.K.  to  S.W.,  about  IHO  m. ;  average  breadth,  nearly  70 
m.  Area  perhaps  about  12,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estimated,  in 
1823,  as  little  short  of  a  million,  indc|iendent  of  uncon- 
quered  tribes  in  the  Interior.  A  mountain  chain  runs 
through  Hainan  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and 
near  its  centre  rises  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
In  this  part  of  the  island  the  principal  rivers  take  tht'r 
origin,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.     The   i. 

_.  .,     „  .  _      coast  is  bold  and  rocky  ;  the  W.  low  j  the  S.  has  sr mo 

ronsi'ts  principally  of  a  large  and  unique  cnllectlon  of    good  harbours  ;  but  Hainan  generally,  like  Formosa,  la 

.  ■ .i„i...    /^.,„. — ..„»„>  I. .i„.,„f...i  1  surrounded  with  many  rocks  and  shoals  dangerous  to 

shipping.  The  climate  is  very  hot :  the  heat  is,  however, 
iaining,  among  other  simnar  ariic:e8,  me  armour  ann  i  tempered  by  sea-breezes,  frequent  fogs,  and  abundant 
weapons  of  Do  Huyter.  The  king's  palace,  in  an  adjacent  1  dews.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandv  ;  the  \V.  side  of  the  island 
Ttrei't  nrcsents  little  that  Is  remarkable  either  without  or  |  is  more  produ<  tive  than  the  l5.,  but  the  country  is,  upon 


Cliinesc  and  Japanese  articles.  One  spartment  Isdev 
to  objects  of  interest  connected  with  liutch  history, 
loinlnn.  among  other  similar  artic'.es,  the  armour 


devoted 
con-  I 

and  I 


ttithin '  it  l8  an  edifice  in  the  Grecian  style,  its  centre  and 
two  wings  forming  three  sides  of  a  square.   There  is  in  it 
a  cood  suite  of  state  rooms,  in  which  the  king  gives 
audience,   every   Wednesday,  to  his   subjects  indiscri- 
minately.   The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  large 
lit  iilain  edifice ;  it  contains,  however,  a  good  collection 
nf  llutch  paintings,  and  the  valuable  assemblage  of  chalk 
driwings  by  the  old  masters,  formerly  the  property  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.     On  one  side  of  the  Vyverberg 
Is  the  Binnenhof,  an  irregular  pile  of  building  of  various 
date*    comprising  a  handsome  Gothic   hall,  the   only 
fvistl'ng  remnant  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts  of 
Hoiland.    It  is  occupied  by  various  government  offices, 
and  tlie  chambers  in  which  the  states-general  and  states 
of  H<dland  meet.    The  /JmncnAiiA  served  for  the  prison 
of  Grotius  and  Barneveldt ;    the  latter  of  whom  was 
executed  in  front  of  it  in  1618.     There  are  14  churches, 
n'veral  chapels,  2  synagogues,  an  orphan  asylum,  state 
nrisou  house  of  correction,  5  poor  schools,  several  Inter- 
miHliate  and  superior  private  schools,  a  royal  library 
with  l(K),fXX)  vols.,  a  museum  of  medals,  gems,  cameos, 
tit   many  private  galleries  of  paintings,  and  learned  and 
hreevolent  associations,  and  a  theatre  for  Dutch,  German, 
ard  French  plays.    The  favoiiriteVromenadc  is  the  I'uor- 
htut  aline  wide  road,  lined  with  elegant  mansions,  planted 
,itli'  rows  of  trees,  furnished  with  benches,  &c.,  which 
If  ids  from  the  N .  quarter  of  the  town  to  the  Bosch.    The 
latter  is  a  finely  wooded  nark,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Holland,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Hague.     In 
I'le  centre  of  the  grounds,  which  are  embellished  with 
P'lilicial  sheets  of  water,  and  winding  walks  amongst  the 
tree*  stands  the  Iluys  in  ilenfiosch  (house  in  tlie  wood), 
the  suniiner  p.-vlaco  of  the  royal  family.     It  is  an  edifice 
of  an  unpretending  character  externally,  Imt  within  are 
nuiiy  excellent  pictures,  and  it  has  aceiling  partly  painted 
b\  H(  ubens.     About  3  m.  \V.  of  the  Hague  is  Sclievenin- 
n'l.n, a  fiishionabli!  but  dreary  Dutch  watering-place ;  and 
aliiiut  II  in.  S.E.  the  town  is  the  castle  of  Kyswick,  which 
'([.ave  its  name  to  the  treaty  of  IC97. 

The  Hague  has  never  been  a  place  of  much  commcr- 
ciil  iiniKiitance.  The  inhab.  derive  their  rosources 
cliii-llY  Iroin  supplying  or  being  employed  by  the  court 
awl  jioreinment  establishments  ;  and  they  sufl'ered  very 
cnii-iderably  from  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government 
■  to  \uislei  (lain  on  the  erection  of  Holland  into  a  kingdom 
bi  SaiHileon.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the 
p'riuling  of  books,  especially  those  in  the  French  lan- 
tiMfie.  are  almost  the  only  branches  of  industry.  There 
Is  however,  a  cannon  foundry,  established  in  KifiS. 

The  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  feudal  lords 
ofllcdiamlin  I'i'id,  from  which  period  it  continued  the 
seat  of  government  till  IHOti;  it  again  assumed  the  rank 
of  aeiipital  on  the  restoration  of  the  t)range  family.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  astronomer  Hmgens,  the 
naturalist  Unvsch,  and  Williiun  HI.  king  of  F.ngland. 
[CluimWrs  i  harrow i    Vc  Cluct ;  Encyc.  des  Ueia  dii 

11  Uil  KN'AIT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhln,  rap. 
ram.,  on  the  Moiler,  15  in.  N.  Strasbourg.  Pop.  (183li) 
*,iM.  The  Moder  here  divides  into  2  arms,  one  of 
>ilmh  intersects  the  town,  while  the  other  encircles  it 
on  the  S.  Ilaguenau  is  surnuindeil  by  old  and  ill-con- 
ilrmted  wrtlls,  and  a  wide  ditch  :  it  was  orljdnally  tor- 
lilicd  by  the  Kinperor  Frederirk  Itarliarossa  in  the  12th 
cniiury.  A  line  (iothic  church  erected  alxiut  the  same 
poriod,  and  ornami-iited  with  some  elegant  scnlptiiies, 
is  its  chief  public  edifice;  it  has  several  other  clmrcbe» 
a  svnaf'ogiie.  civil  and  military  hospital,  some  good 
oiv.'ilry  barracks,  many  oil,  madder,  and  other  nulls, 
and  manufaetiins  of  eottim  fahries  and  yarn,  woollens, 
loan,  *e.  'I'he  forest  of  Ilaguenau  is  one  of  the  l.irgesi 
iuFnuice;  it  extends  over  an  urea  of  17,000  hectares. 
(/;»ni;  Dill.  (.'Aie-.X-e.)  ,      „    , 

HAINAN,    or    llAl.l.AM,  (rhiiiese,  ".South  oj  tin- 
&u,")  a  large  IslamI  ot  the  ITiiuese  Sea,  between  hit. 


the  whole,  barren  ;  and,  except  timber,  rice,  and  sugar 
(the  latter  principally  sent  to  tlie  N.  of  China),  its  articles 
of  export  are  very  few.     Us  chief  wealth  consists  in  its 
timber :  the  forests  which  cover  the  mountains  abound 
with  sandal,  cocoa,  rose,  and  other  cabinet  woods,  lira- 
ziletto,  ebony,  &c.  Tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  raised, 
but  in  no  great  quantities.    Various  fruits  are  grown,  and 
the  sweet  potato  forms  an  Important  art'cle  of  culture 
and  food.    Bees  are  very  plentiful,  and  wax  is  a  valuable 
item  of  produce.    Pearl  oysters  and  coral  abbund  around 
the  shores,  on  many  parts  of  which  extensive  salt-works 
are  established.     Smidl  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are 
obtained  in  the  interior.   The  natives  carry  on  some  trade 
with  Anam,  Siam,  and  Singapore.     On  their  voyages  to 
Siam,  they  cut  timber  along  the  coasts  of  Tsiampa  and 
Camboja,  with  which  they  build  junks  at  Bankok.    These 
junks  are  then  laden  with  cargoes  saleable  at  Canton  or 
Hainan,  and  both  cargoes  and  junks  being  sold,  the  profits 
are  divided  among  the  builders.    Most  part  of  the  pop. 
are  Chinese,  who  are  similar  to  the  inhabs.  of  the  oppo- 
site coast ;  but  the  interior  is  Inhabited  by  a  different  r.ace, 
supposed  to  be  aboriginal,  some  of  whom  have  submitted 
to  the  Chinese  government,  while  others  still  hold  a 
savage  independence.     The  island  is  subdivided  into  13 
districts.   '1  he  cap,,  Kiong-tchou,  a  populous  city,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Chinese  governor.  Is  on  the  N.  coast. 
Several  other  towns  have  a  pop.  of  some  thousand  in- 
habs.    Hainan  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  about  anno  lOH  B.  c.,  and  conquered  by  them  soon 
afterwards.    It  was  annexed  to  the  prov.,  of  which  it  now 
forms  a  part,  in  1381.    (Hitter,  Asien  F.rdkunde,  ill.  8S1 — 
893. ;  I'urij'oy,  in  Asiat,  Researches,  vol.  xx. ;  Chinese  Re- 
posiloru,  Sjc.) 
HAINAULT,  a  prov.  of  Belgium,  which  see. 
H  ALBEUSTADT,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov. 
Saxony,  gov.  Magdeburg,  cap.  circ.  and  principality  of 
same  name,  on  the  llolzemme,  a  tributary  of  the  Bode, 
32  m.  S.W.  Magdeburg,  next  to  which  it  is  the  Iar;,?e8t 
and   most   important    town    in  the  gov.     I'op.   (1N3H) 
17,227.  (Berghnvs.)    It  is  very  ancient ;  is  built  chiefly 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls,  outside 
which  arc  three  suburbs.    It  has  a  cathedral,  an  edifice 
of  the  iSth  century,  remarkable  for  its  paintings  and 
stained  glass  windows,  ten  other  Protestant,  and  two 
Jloni.  Catholic  churclics,  a  synagogue,  a  handsome  man- 
sion house  (formerly  a  royal  palace)  gymnasium,  superior 
town  and  girls'  schools,  a  teacher's  seminary,  two  large 
public    libraries,    a   school    of  midwifery,    an    orphan 
asylum,  house  of  correction,  theatre,  and  several  fine 

firiv.ite  collections  of  paintings,  medals,  antiques,  &c.  It 
s  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  gov.,  of  town  and 
distr.  courts,  and  a  board  of  tolls  and  taxation,  and  has 
numerous  factories  for  woollen  stufl's  of  secondary  qua- 
lity, carpets,  linen  fabrics,  leatlier  gloves,  straw  hats, 
starch,  tobacco,  Eoa|i.  &c.,  with  extensive  oil  refine- 
ries, numerous  breweries,  lilliographic-printing  esta- 
blishments, and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wool. 
Its  commercial  imiiortancc  appears  to  have  increased  of 
late  years.  The  epoch  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain. 
It  was  made  a  bishop's  see  in  H(i4.  A  great  part  of  it  was 
destroyed  in  117!',  by  Henry  the  I.ion.  It  was  ceded  to 
Prussia,  together  with  its  principality,  .at  the  peace  ot 
W  estphalia,  ami  has  ever  since  belonged  to  that  power, 
except  during  the  existence  of  the  short-lived  kingdom 
of  \\  estplialia.  of  wliich  it  lorined  a  part. 

IIAI.l.S-OWKN,  a  par.  and  market-town  of  England, 
partly  in  an  insul.-iteii  portion  of  co.  Salop,  hund.  iJrim- 
strey,  and  partly  in  co.  Worcester,  lower  div.  hund.  Half- 
sblre,  1114m.  NiW.  Loudon, 7ni.  W. S.W.  Birmingham, 
and  '21  m.  N.  K.  Worcesti  r.  Area  of  par.,  I I,'2y0  acres ; 
iiop.  ordo.,in  l«;il,  ll,H40.  The  town  which  consists  of  a 
iiaiidsome  main  .-tieet,  crossed  by  several  others  of  infe- 
rior character,  staiub  on  the  Stour,  in  a  beautiful  and 
well  woiubiUalley,  and  bears  the  appearance, of  a  busy 
and  thriving  place.  The  cli  ireh  is  of  Normal!  archl- 
I  3  P  3 
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lecture,  and  has  a  light  aplre  curiously  aup))ortcil  on  four 
arches.  St.  Kenelm's  chapel,  situateiil  outside  tlio  town, 
was  orlRinally  erected  in  tlic  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  a 
part  yet  remains  apparently  of  that  early  date.  The  far 
larger  part,  however,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
ana  the  tower,  with  its  ornamental  pinnacles.  Is  an  ele- 
gant s]iecimen  of  the  Gothic  style.  Few  buildings  so 
■mall  present  such  striking  architectural  contrasts. 
There  are  three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  free 
grammar-school  was  established  hero  during  the  Com- 
monwealth  by  a  chancery  commission,  which  provided  it 
witli  an  endowment,  the  present  yearly  value  of  which  is 
about  130/.  The  school,  opi'n  to  all  boys  belonging  to 
the  par,  is  attended  by  about  ."iO ;  it  affords  a  classical 
edurntiuu,  hut  confers  no  university  .idvantages,  in  the 
way  of  exhibitions.  (Carlisle.)  Shenstouctho  poet,  who 
was  also  the  proprietor  of  "  the  Leasowes,"  a  l)eautiful 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  educated  at  this  school : 
his  monument  is  in  tlie  church.  The  manufacture  of 
nails  and  the  roarser  kinds  of  hardware  and  tools  consti- 
tutes the  rliicf  employment  of  the  working  classes.  Steel 
is  extensively  made  In  the  hamlet  of  C'ongreaves  ;  and 
coal  mines  are  worked  within  the  parish. 

Halcs-owen  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co.  magis- 
trates, who  linid  petty  sessions  here.  A  high  b.iiliir, 
headborough,  and  constable  are  annually  elected  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  .ind  these  officers 
govern  the  Internal  economy  of  the  town.  A  court  of 
requests  is  held  every  tliiril  week  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  under  f>/.,  the  power  of  whiih  extends  to  five 
other  pars.  This  par.  I'ornis  a  part  of  the  Stourbridge 
union,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  its  poor  in  ls;t8 
was  'ilxt.  Markets  cm  Mcnulay  ;  fairs  on  Kaster  and 
Whit  Monday  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  &c. 

An  abbey  of  I'remonstratensiaii  monks  was  foimded 
here  in  the  ri^ign  of  King  ,1uhn  out  of  funds  provided  by 
th.at  monarch.  Its  revenues,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses,  amounted,  according  to  Speed,  to  338/. 
The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  have  partly  neen  converted 
Into  farming  premises.  A  few  very  fine  lancet  windows 
at  the  gable  end  of  the  chapter-house  indii'ati!  iht:  style 
of  building  to  have  been  early  Knglish.  (Antii].  tif  Salop  ; 
Lewis' t  Top.  Diet.) 

HALIFAX,  a  market  town,  par.,  and  pari.  bor.  of 
England,  co,  York,  \V.  Itiding,  wap.  Morley,  on  the 
Hebble,  a  branch  of  the  Calder,  176m.  N.N.W.  London, 
ar.m.  W.S.W.  York,  and  13m.  W.S.W.  Leeds  ;  lat.  .53° 
44'  N.,  hmg.  I"  50"  W.  The- entire  parish  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  nearly  equals  in  size 
the  county  of  Kutland.  It  includes  23  townships,  and 
7A,740 acres.  For  rating,  it  is  divided  into  3  parts:  the 
parish  district  of  Halifax,  the  chapelry  of  Heptonstall, 
and  the  ciiapelry  of  Klland  ;  and  the  following  table  gives 
the  pop.,  r.ate  of  increase  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  present  proportion  of  pop.  to  an  acre :  — 
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The  pari,  bo.  Includes  the  township  of  Halifax,  with 
•mall  coiitlguoiis  iiortions  of  the  touiishijis  of  N.  and 
S.  Owrain,  lying  along  che  K.  side  of  the  Hebble  brook  ; 
Its  pop.,  in  1H3I,  was  WM'i.  The  town  Is  built  on  a  gentle 
(lope,  in  a  valley  surrounded  liy  hills  In  ni.niy  parts 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular  ;  hut  of  late  several 
have  Iteen  widened,  and  sonu-.  as  llro.id  Strict  and  Wa- 
terhousR  Street,  are  handsome  and  spacious.  It  is  well 
paved,  and  lighted  witli  gas.  The  hoii'cs  are  alinost 
excluilvcly  built  of  stone  from  the  quarrie.*  of  N.  and  S. 
Owr.im  ;  but  a  few  sMIl  remain,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  of  plaster,  with  carved  oak  framework.  Within 
the  entire  parish  there  are  no  fewer  than  \H  episcojial. 


irches  and  chapels  are  many  Sunday 
alilnx  S.  S.  Union  comprises  no  losj 
ended  by  upwards  of  .5,IKI0  cliiUlren 
)1,  built  in  isi.'i,  near  Trinity  Churcti' 


rinity  Clmrcli, 
and  the  I^iicastrian 


and  70  dissenting  places  of  worship  ;  hut  many  of  ii,<..» 
.ire  in  the  rural  (llstrlcts.  Within  the  town  are  thrr2 
churches,  the  largest  and  finest  of  which,  St.  John's  ilm 
parish  church,  built  in  the  Ifith  century,  is  of  nnl!,t«,i 
t".othic  architecture.  It  has  a  lobby,  nave,  side  ,S 
and  chancel ;  and  2  side  cliapels  were  added  in  the  1  'til 
century.  Of  late  years  a  handsome  painted  window  h ,« 
been  nut  up,  similar  to  the  Marygold  window  in  York 
cathedral.  The  tower,  wliich  is  highly  ornameiite.1  i.,,;, 
tains  a  peal  of  10  bells,  and  is  1 17 tt.  high.  I„  Som'rt,', 
Church  is  a  monnmental  statue  of  Archbishop  Tlllntsim 
a  n.ative  of  that  township.  Trinity  Church,  built  In  iV'.k 
is  A  Grecian  ediflce,  with  Ionic  piasters,  surmounted  l,J 
a  tower  .ind  cupola  at  the  W.  end.  St..Iames'»  oneuwl 
in  l.S3'2,  is  a  pseudo-tiotiiic  structure,  with  square  tiirrctl 
at  the  W.  end.  Itesides  the  episcopal  pl.aces  of  worslii  i 
there  are  chapels  for  Inilependents,  Wesleynn  Mctho 
dlsts,  Methmiist  New  ('imnection,  lloin.  Catholics  Ph" 
mitive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  tlio  Society  of  I'riondg" 
among  which,  one,  belonging  to  the  Indepcniicnti,  i« 
rcmark.iblc  for  classical  eleg.uice  ;nid  good  taste.  Con 
nected  with  the  churches  and  chapels  are  manv  Sim.i.i, 
schools;  and  the  Halilnx  S.  s.  Uni,...  ,>n,„,.-i.L  :."',"•')' 
than  '13  schools,  atte 
The  National  School 

Is  attended  by  about   'JhO  buys  .  _   „ ^^^^ 

School,  opened  in  1K1«,  has  rather  more  than  awrof  b(','{|| 
sexes.  Within  the  parish  are  no  fewer  than  7  free  or 
endowed  schools  j  but  of  these  only  one,  Smitli's  chirliv 
.school,  I'oiinded  In  172li,  is  sitiiateii  in  the  town.  Qup™ 
Klizaiieths  grammar  school,  in  the  township  of  .Skir 
coat,  was  chartered  in  l.')H5,  and  is  under  the  directiim 
of  I'i  governors,  chosen  from  among  th;'  iiihah.  The  rental 
of  the  schoid  property  is  consiiiirable.  Tlie  school  is  free 
to  thesonsof  all  imri.-hitmers :  but  the  present  number  nf 
scholars  is  only  about  40.    The  grammar  schools  at  Hin. 

perhoiine.N. Owram,  and  Heptonstall,  have  a goodcharat'i 
ter,  and  are  attended  not  only  by  the  free  boys,  but  others 
who  pay  for  their  schooling.  Wheelwright's  school  at 
Itishworth  is  a  noble  establishment,  supported  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  '2,(1(10/.  a  year,  and  iroviiling  a  liberal 
education  for  30  boys,  with  '2  exhibitions  of  l.'iO/.  a  yc.nr 
at  the  universities  :  it  is  superintended  by  2  masters  and 
a  matron.  There  are  numerous  charities  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  iuid  aged,  nime  of  which  need  any  particular 
mention,  except  Waterhouse's  almshouse  and  bliu-'.coat 
school,  established  in  l(i'27  for  12  .aged  persons,  and  m 
orphan  children.  The  largest  public  building  is  the  I'iwe 
Hall,  a  very  extensive  quadrangular  stone  structure, 
occupying  more  than  2  acres  of  ground  :  it  has  a  rustic 
basement  story,  above  which  are  two  other  stories  fronted 
by  colonnades,  having  w.ilks  within  them  leading  to  the 
various  storerooms,  of  which  there  are  3I,'<.  In  these 
rooms  the  manuracturers  keep  their  cloths  for  sale.  This 
building,  erected  in  177U,  cost  12,0(KI/.  The  inlirmary, 
newly  built  in  very  elegant  style,  furnishes  exrillni 
accommodation  for  tlio  many  sick  who  resort  tliiihtr. 
The  baths  on  the  Hudderslield  road  are  well  adapted  for 
their  purpose,  and  have  a  bowling-green  attacheil.  The 
building  In  Harrison-lane,  called  the  Public  lioonis,  hiu 
elegant  assembly  rooms,  and  other  aceomuKKlations,  twlli 
for  pleasure  and  business.  There  are  2  siiliscriptioii 
libraries,  one  of  which  has  aimrtments  In  the  Pulilic 
Itooms.  The  town  possesses,  among  other  public  esta- 
blishments, a  Literary  and  I'hilosophical  Society,  osti- 
blisht'd  in  1H30,  and  already  offering  the  advantages  of  a 
library  and  museum.  Tiie  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  in  .S:. 
.lames's  Koad,  erected  in  183'.l,  has  a  large  room  adapted 
for  lectures,  public  meetings,  &c.  The  Mechanics'  Insti. 
tute,  foundeii  in  1H2.'),  h.as  4(10  members,  and  a  library  if 
al)out  1,400  vtds.  The  theatre,  though  small,  is  ijuile 
large  enough  for  a  pop.  that  feels  little  interest  in  suili 
amusements.  Outside  the  town,  on  theW.,  is  Gibl)it- 
hill,  where  formerly,  in  consequence  of  a  local  law  ilc- 
■igned  principally  for  the  protection  of  the  clothiers, 
felons  convicted  of  depreilating  U]ion  tlieir  property  were 
executed,  by  a  machine  like  the  Irencli  guillotiue.  Tlie 
gas-works  .ire  in  S.  Owram,  and  in  Ovondeu  ate  tlie 
springs  .iiid  reservoirn  wh.ch  supply  the  town  with  is. 
celleiit  water. 

Tlie  magistriites  of  Halil'ax  are  also  comity  raajjii. 
tratcs.  I'ctty  sessions  are  li'dd  every  Saturday,  .iiii 
there  is  a  court  for  tlie  recovery  of  debts  under  1:^ 
During  the  (.'oninionwealth,  Halifax  sent  2  raems. 
to  the  II.  of  (',.  J  but  the  fr.anchise  was  ttitlulrawn  at 
the  liestoration  ;  and,  notwitiistaiiding  its  growiii«  ai;d 
universally  acknowledged  importance,  it  had  no  vnicc 
ill  the  legislature  till  the  llelorni  Act  again  coiiferml 
on  it.  In  Im;)2,  the  privilege  of  sending  2  reprisciitalii'S 
to  the  II,  off.  '1  he  pari.  bor.  includes  sm.dl  iiorti.iiu 
of  N.  .uid  S.  Owriun,  as  will  as  the  towiislii|:  ol  Ibliiax; 
registereil  electors,  in  IKIIi-IO,  M7.'l,  of  which  ll.ere  li.'- 
longed  to  the  township  of  Halifax  xO.'i,  to  S,  Owram  iV 
and  N.  Owram  4.1.  Market  on  Saturday,  fairs.  Jiiie 
24..  and  the  lir.U  Saliird.iy  in  No,-,  for  cattle  anil  horsis. 

For  the  ailiiiinistratinn  of  the  poor  laws,  the  |ar.is 
formed  into  two  I'liions,  Halil'ax  union  ciiiii|>ri$iiig  b 
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HALIFAX 

townships,  and  the  Mi'bdon  Bridge  Union,  Including 
the  llcniptnnstaU  diitrict  and  the-  chapclry  of  Tudiiior> 

Vhc  rise  i^f  italirax  Is  .ittrlbutablo  wholly  to  its  ma- 
p^fnfturing   industry,  which  is  itself  mainlj^  a  conse- 


f>5l 


aMcnie  of  Its  nnllmllmi  command  of  coni  and  of  the  means 
of  Internal  navigation.  The  cli)th-wcavers  first  settled 
herein  the  beginning  of  the  IStli  century,  since  wliich 
ttmc  it  slowly,  but  gradually,  increased  tllltlie  American 
anil  French  wars,  when  extraordinary  activity  prevailed, 
anil  the  pop.  was  proportionally  enlarged.  The  Intro- 
duction of  steam-engines  and  power-looms  has  also,  of 

l^tp  yi''"''>  <="""■""''*'''"  "'"'*"® ''^B""'  *"  increase  its 
importance  as  a  place  of  trade.  The  town  la  united  by 
i  r»n»l  with  the  Kochdale  cnnal  and  tlie  Caldcr  and 
Hchtile  navigation ;  and  ti.is,  consequently,  a  navigable 
[iininuniicalion  with  Hull  on  the  one  hand,  imd  Jiiver- 
pool  on  the  other.  Woollen  and  worsted  cloths  are  the 
Slavic  i)roiluce  of  the  par.,  and  the  foUowlnn  table  shows 
ihe  amount  of  factory  labour  bestowed  on  their  manu- 
facture in  1838.    ( I'arl.  Rep.,  IH39.) 
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Tlie  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood arc  snalloons,  tammies,  and  draw- boys,  best  linown 
iiiulcr  the  title  of  ligurcd  iastings  and  amens,  super- 
line  quilled  everlastings,  double  russets  and  serges,  all 
which  are  made  of  combing  wool.  They  are  brought  in 
an  nnlinlshed  state  to  the  Piecc-hall,  where  the  mer- 
chants attend  every  Saturday  to  make  their  purchases. 
There  is,  besides,  a  very  considerable  manufactory  of 
kerseys  and  half-thicks,  also  of  bockings  and  baize, 
chiflly  carried  on  in  the  vale  of  I{i|ipnnden,  whence 
romes  a  large  portion  of  the  cloth  used  for  clothing 
the  Dritish  navy.  Large  quantities  are  also  sent  to 
HolL-ind,  and  all  parts  of  America.  The  most  pro- 
raising  branch  of  mannfacturc,  however,  is  that  of 
cloth  and  coatings,  which  w.is  also  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  by  persons  of  enterprise,  who, 
at  vast  expense,  erected  mills  on  tiie  Calder  and  its  tri- 
hutaries.  The  success  of  these  factories  was  sucli  as  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Leeds  merchants,  who  had 
been  previously  used  to  buy  the  same  articles  from  the 
lower  manufacturers  at  their  cloth-hall,  and  parliament 
w,v  (letitloned,  in  1794  and  ISOfi,  to  prevent  any  mcr- 
cliaiit  f>om  becoming  a  manufacturer.  The  legfsl.iture 
wry  properly  refused  to  cram))  the  energies  of  Hall- 
ta,  to  serve  priv.ite  interests  in  Leeds.  Ilombasins  also 
aii(i  crapes,  together  with  other  fabrics  of  silk  and 
worsted  mixed,  are  manufactured  here  ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cottcms  Is  hernniiug  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
most  important  branch  of  industry.  A  great  number 
oflmniis  are  employed  In  m.iking  machinery.  (.H'alsmi 
ml  (Y(ifc')vi'jt  Ui'sl.  of  Ilulil'ar,  p.'usim  ;  Private  In- 
fiirmalioii  ■) 

Halckax,  a  miirit.  city  of  nritish  N.  America,  on  a 
small  peninsula  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
which  ii  is  the  cap.  U  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
aliimt  Sfifl  ft.  In  helglit,  rising  from  the  W.  side  of  one 
of  the  finest  harliours  in  the  Amerlc.in  continent ;  lat. 
44^  3C'  N.,  long.  03^'  'iH'  W.  I'op.,  in  1S;13,  exclusive  of 
Ihe  army  and  navy,  about  IH.OflO.  Tiie  streets  are  gene- 
rally brojid;  tlic  principal,  which  runs  next  the  harbour, 
is  well  paved,  and  most  iif  the  others  are  macadamised. 
"  The  aiipearauce  of  Halifax  from  the  water,  or  from  the 
op|)oslte  shore,  is  prepossessing  and  anim.ited.  The 
front  of  the  town  is  lined  with  wharfs,  alongside  which 
tessels  (if  all  sizes,  and  variously  rigged,  are  incessantly 
loaiiing  or  discharging  their  cargoes.  Warchmises  rise 
our  the  wharfs,  .is  well  as  in  diU'erent  parts  of  the  town  ; 
and  dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  rear  tlu'ir 
hcidsDVfi  each  other  ns  they  stretch  along  and  up  the 
siilos  of  the  hill.  The  spires  of  dilTerent  churches,  the 
buihliiig  above  the  town  In  wliicli  the  town  clock  is  lixed, 
a p>tunda-bullt  church,  the  signal  posts  on  Citadel  Hill, 
the  different  b.itteries,  the  variety  of  style  in  which  the 
houses  are  built,  some  of  wlilcli  are  painted  white,  some 
Will',  and  some  red  ;  tows  of  trees  showing  tliemselvcs  in 
dilfcent  parts  of  the  town,  the  ships  moored  opposite 
the  dockyard,  the  establlsbments  and  tali  slwers  of  the 
Uller,  the  merchant  vessels  under  sail,  .it  anchor,  or 
alongside  Ihe  wharfs ;  the  wooded  and  rocky  scenery  of 
!lie  liark-gronnil,  with  the  islands,  .ind  the  small  town  of 
Dwtmnuth  on  the  K.  shore,  are  all  objects  which  strike 
most  forcibly  on  the  view  of  a  stranger."  (.Wd'irgur'j 
tlril.  Amrriin,  1.  3ii.)  It  is  estimated  that  then!  art! 
ahiut  1,800  dwelling-houses,  and  M  public  buildings. 
Must  of  the  liirnier  are  built  of  wood  ;  of  ^he  latter,  the 
cjilef  ii  I'roviucc  Uuilding,  a  hundsoniu  scono  edifice 


...     ,    .  broad,  and  orname.ited  wlti.   a 

colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  coni)  ,.  -  chamlnTS 
for  the  council  and  iegi»lativc  assemhl'  ihe  supreme 
court,  various  government  ojfleea,  and  f  H  ilifax  public 
library.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  town  i  he  Government 
House,  a  solid,  but  sombre-looking  huil.ling,  near  which 
IS  the  residence  of  the  military  comnMiidimt.  On  the  N. 
side  of  tlie'  town  is  the  admiral's  residence,  a  plain  stone 
building.  The  dockyard,  at  the  end  of  a  straggling 
suliurb.  is  tlie  tlnest  nut  of  Kunl.\nil  j  it  covers  14  acres, 
and  forma  the  chief  deiiAt  oC  naval  stores  in  the  Uritish  N. 
American  colonies.*  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  shelter, 
repair,  and  outfit  of  the  fleets  cruising  on  the  American 
coast  iind  in  the  W.  Indies  ;  and  Mr.  M'Grcgur  and 
others  have  justly  censured  the  plan  for  the  removal  of 
the  establishment  to  ISermuda.  The  N.  and  S.  barracks 
may  lujcommodate  three  regiments  ;  and  attached  to  them 
there  is  a  good  lilir.iry,  The  other  government  build- 
ings are  the  ordnanci  and  commissariat  stores,  and  the 
military  hospital,  erwleil  iiy  tiie  late  Duke  of  Kent.  Tlie 
naval  hospital  wfi>  txe  ot  down  some  time  ago.  Dalhoutie 
College  Is  a  li;i"''~  »»■  edillce  of  freestone,  but  not  yet 
etlicientas  a  si. it  i  tducation.  There  are  2  churclics,  a 
large  K.  Catholic  cliapel,  2  Presbyterian,  and  4  other  cha- 
pels belonging  to  different  sects,  a  poor-house,  iiouse  of 
correction,  an  exchange,  some  assembly-rooms,  and  a 
small  theatre.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, but  the  inns  and  boarding-houses  are  reported  to 
be  very  indifl'ercnt.  Several  weekly  paiiers,  and  a  monthly 
miigazine  are  published  in  Halifax  ;  the  inl.ab.  are  intel- 
ligent and  social,  and  travellers  have  remarked  that  tlio 
tone  of  society  is  tliere  more  decidedly  English  than  in 
most  other  colonial  cities. 

The  liarbour  opposite  the  town,  wliere  ships  usually 
anchor,  and  wliere,  at  medium  tides,  there  arc  12  futhoms 
water,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  » ide.  After  narrowing 
to  4  in.,  aiiout  i  m.  above  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  it 
expands  into  Uedford  Basin.  This  noble  sheet  of  water, 
which  is  completely  limdlocked,  occupies  a  surface  of  10 
sq.  m.,  and  is  capable  of  containing  the  whide  British 
navy.  Halifax  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and 
its  navig;itlon  is  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  ice.  Tlio 
best  mark  in  Railing  for  it  is  Sambro  lighthouse,  on  a  small 
ishmd  off  Sambro  Head,  about  13m.  S.  by  E.  Halifax, 
with  a  fixed  light  210  ft.  high.  Another  lighthouse  stands 
on  Magher's  lieach,  a  s|>it  (extending  from  M'Nab's 
Island,  a  wooded  aud  cultivated  island  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  port.  When  the  latter  light  is  seen,  ships 
may  run  in  without  fear,  'i'he  passage  on  the  W.  side  of 
M'Nab's  Isl.ind  is  for  large  ships,  the  other  on  the  K.  has 
only  w,ater  for  schooners.  There  are  several  other  small 
islands  further  in,  on  one  of  which,  nearly  opposite  the 
town,  some  strong  batteries  are  mounted.  Some  other 
pretty  strong  forts  defend  ihe  harbour.  North  West  Arm, 
which  iHiunds  lialilax  peninsula  on  the  W.,  is  4  m.  long, 
nearly  J  m.  wide,  and  lias  from  10  to  20  fathoms  depth  of 
water,  with  safe  anchorage.  Near  its  head  lies  Melville 
Island,  some  buildings  on  which,  now  destroyed,  were 
formerly  used  for  the  <letention  of  prisoners  of  war.  A 
joint  stock  company's  canal,  in  aid  of  which  the  legisla- 
ture contributed  Ifi.O'Xl/.,  now  connects  the  harbour  of 
Halifax  wUh  f'obeqiiid  Hay  and  the  Bay  of  Fiinily. 

Since  its  first  settlement' in  1749,  Halifax  has  continued 
to  be  the  sciit  of  a  |irofitable  fishery  .and  trade.  The  latter, 
es|iecially,  is  in  as  prosperous  a  condition  as  that  of  any 
town  ill  uritish  America ;  and  this  city  may  be  said  to  en- 
gross the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief 
trade  is  with  the  W.  indies,  and  other  British  colonies, 
the  U.  States,  and  Great  llritaiu.  In  I'^HO,  the  numlR>r 
of  ships,  SiC,  entering  ami  clearing  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
colony,  was  as  follows :  — 


I'hc  fidlowiiig  Is  an  .iccount  of  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  the  colony 
of  Nova  Si'otia  dtiring  IKifi  ;  —  [See  top  of  next  page.] 

Tlie  principal  articles  of  importation  are  rum  and 
other  spirits,  manufactured  goods,  meal  and  Hour,  sugar 
jmd  tea,  slops.  Sir, 

In  1SI7,  Halifax  was  declared  a  free  port  to  a  certain 
extent,  tmi  has  since  acquired  the  privilege  of  ware- 
housing. About  100  square-ri}:ged  vessels,  and  the  same 
nuniber  of  schooners,  with  se\eral  small  craft,  were 
owned  in  Haiifa.\  in  In33.     Some  ships  of  large  size  were 

*  Mr.  l\*oorsi3m  {l.rttcr»,  I.S,10)*a,is  th.it  it  ti  only  a  naval  yara, 
"  there  lv'iii(<  no  dock:!.  The  inen-pfwar  lie  alonjpiluc  a  large  wh,vrf 
to  Ttlil,  „r  inu.t  he  hauled  iin  on  nliiib,"  iii.  6.3.)  Llartmouth  op- 
|Mi,tle,  iiH'eTS  oaUlriU  fiiellitieY  for  the  funnalton  ot  dueks,  but  lIltMl 
tiaie  not  bceu  taken  advantage  of. 
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Exports. 


RwffindiwTL 
Coals 

Com  antl  meal 
Fish  — t'lMl,  drj 
Do.  wet 
Other  MTls  of  likh 
(fyfisum 

Oil,  train  and  6i>erm 
WlKileiionti 
Pine  tinibL'r 
Deals  and  iilanVtt 
Otticr  Mina  uf  wood 
Miiicuilaiieotu 


Quantitieft. 


fi.SSO  llM. 
4'^,.'>S7  ton« 

■^2l,.'>oniiulnmls 
.■57,13.1  ills. 

.1l,IS!Monit 

SII,!iii7  iralU. 

-.^1,1111(1  Ihs. 

15,^23  loua 


Value. 
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employed  In  tlie  South  .Sea  fishery ;  but,  gcnoially  (peak- 
ing, the  inhab.  are  less  enterprising  and  siucessM  fishers 
than  the  New  Knglandors.  llalllax  has  simie  manufac- 
tures, but  they  are  <if  no  great  importance,  and  confined 
to  articles  of  Immediate  consumption  ;  as  soap,  cruidles, 
leather,  paper,  snuff,  rnm,  gin,  whiskey,  porter,  ale,  and 
refined  sugar.  Thi  re  arc  two  private  banking  companies, 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  composed  I'f  IS  membere. 
Packets  s.iil  monthly  between  Halifax  jmd  Falmouth,  and 
other'  regularly  to  Liverpool,  Iloston,  New  York,  and 
the  W.  Inilies  :  u  tteam-boat  and  ferry-lmats  also  ply 
constBntly  to  and  from  Darlniooth,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbour.  ( M'divgor's  Brit.  Aiiu-rica,  I.  .TJ3— ;i»4. ; 
Modi  turn's  Letters  ;  I'ommere.  Diet  ;  I'ttrLPa/iers,  Sfe.) 
II.\1.I>  (Si*iiiA»'').  a  town  of  Wirtemlmrg,  circ.  Jaxt, 
on  both  sides  the  Kochcr,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  III  ri.  N.K.  Stuttgard.  I'op.,  wiih  its 
(uburbs,  6, too.  It  Is  ancient,  and  was  formerly  a  free 
Imperi.d  city.  It  has  7  churches,  a  line  town-hall,  a  richly 
cikIowciI  gynniasium,  an  ancient  mint,  an  hospital,  2 
public  libraries.  Ac.  Nes  to  I'lin.  it  has  the  greatest 
number  of  sugar  refineries  In  the  kingdom  ;  It  hiis  also 
some  soap  .ind  other  factories,  nod  a  large  tr.ide  In  oxen 
und  hogs ;  but  its  chief  article  of  commerce  is  salt,  pro. 
cured  from  the  saline  spring's  In  its  vicinity,  which  yield, 
according  to  the  Knei/e.  lies  (lens,  tfc,  >«l,(KKi,  or,  .nccordlng 
to  llopschehn.inn,  '.i.^.tHKl  rpiintal",  a  year.  {Meiiiiiiinner, 
Jlesehreil).  r:iit  ll'Urleiiih. ;   Hernhnus,  HjC.) 

HAI.MC,  a  town  of  rnissian  Saxony,  distr.  Merse- 
Imrg,  cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  tin'  Saali",  ii.t  in.  S.S.W. 
Herlin,  (l.'i  in.  N.K.  (lotlia,  and  \h  in.  N.W.  I.eipzit  ;  lat. 
Mf/y  .')"  N.,  hMig.lI'  :>•*'  K.  Top.  (It.lll)  •il.MKI.  The 
shape  of  the  town  is  an  Irregular  par.dlologr.im.  and 
it  contains  quarters,  viz.  Halle,  (Ihincha,  and  Neii- 
niarkt,  eaih  of  which  has  iis  own  magistrates.  It  Is  old 
and  III  built,  and  lias  few  nmark.ihle  edifices.  The 
JiolMc  clinich  of  St.  Mary  was  built  iu  the  Ullh  century, 
und  thai  oi  St.  .Maurice  as  early  as  the  12th.  In  the 
niarki't-pl  ice  Is  a  singular  structure,  VM  ft.  high,  called 
the  Ked Tower.  'I'he  other  principal  biiildings  are  I'r.uike's 
Institute,  Iheuniversity-liali,  mil  the  hospitals.  Outside 
the  w.iils,  1°.  of  the  town.  Is  an  elegint  inonnnient  in  ho- 
nour ottlietiirinans  who  fell  In  the  battle  of  I  eipzic.  The 
old  castle  of  MoritrlM'rg,  v  here  the  arcliliishops  of  M.ig- 
deburg  used  forinerly  to  reside,  was  nlo^tly  di'stroyed  In 
the  Tliirtv  Years'  War;  the  solitary  ninalning  wing  is 
used  as  a  ralvinistic  church.  Halle  is  not  remarkable  as 
a  place  of  trade;  lint  h.irdware  and  staii  h-making  are 
mine  followi'il  than  any  other  b'aiich  ol  industry.  In  a 
valley  near  the  river  are  two  large  salt  springs,  which 
formerly  wi're  ixiremely  productive  ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, they  vield  only  abcpul  DsliiKI  ipiliiliN  ,»  ye.ir.  I'lt- 
coal  Is  used  In  these  sall-wi.rks  ;  hot,  siraiigo  to  say,  it 
lias  not  been  introdiierd  In  any  other  Vii\y. 

The  imiversily  w.is  Imuided  by  I're.lirick  I.  In  1694, 
and  soon  alter  Its  ■  >tal>li>limeiit  bee. one  known  ai  the 
sent  of  the  great  I'lelisl  illvlnes  of  ln'rinany,  who  have 
rxiTilsed  lo  Mili»ei|neiil  tlinesaioost  powi  rbil  and  beiie- 
lli  lal  lufliieni  e  over  (he  morals  of  th.  peojile ;  nod  ►luce 
this  time  It  has  alwa>s  bem  kimun  .is  a  great  theolouical 
nnlver''ily,  though  the  seiitlmeiils  of  its  professors  have 
rergiMl  more  and  more  towarils  Hutii'uiilisni.    At  the  Ih- 

flliinlnit  of  the  present  rentury.  Ilie  university  of  Halle 
lad  re.iiheil  the  height  ot  its  p"ros|perily  \  but  Sapolrons 
vti  lory  at  Jena  led  to  lt<  dUsolotion,  nor  cm  It  be  said 
lo  hn\e  regjtiueil  a  ptisltive  existeiu'e  till  at^er  his  oxer- 
throw  ill  |sl.^.  when  It  »a<  iiniti'd  with  thai  of  NMlliiiu 
lierg.  and  i  ailed  tbi'  I  luteii  t'l  e.UrieK  ■  I  iiiversiti/  ij/  Unlit- 
liillemlnri-.  In  |s/Mliere  wire  I. loo  slnilinls,  !ill  of 
whom  heloiigid  lo  the  ilii  .ilogic.il  lai  iilly.  Lately,  how. 
ever,  the  uiili'isily  ol  lleriln  h.ia  attraclid  many  "f 
Its  students,  whoti'  iininbera  have  l.illi  n  t  j  hIhhiI  hiio. 
Iriinke,  W.ilir,  N'.der,  Senilir,  Wegsclo'lder,  Ocsi'nliis, 
ri.ift'.  and  riiobn  k  are  a  lew  iiii'iU'^  Us  llieoliigl.ins  ;  i<,: 
tides  whom.  Mii  kel,  uiiil  other  iiiedli  al  pmles-ors.  have 
contributed  lo  raise  its  i  liarai  ter  as  a  si  hool  nl  no'dlcloe. 
The  llbr.iry  contains  about  .'lO.ism  volooies  ;  and  there 
are,  besldi's,  niii»eiiiii>  ol  viriais  kinds,  an  an  itoinlcal 
Uii'itlre,   I'hi'tnleal    laboiatory,    botanical   unideii    and 
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observatory.  Three  hospitals  connected  with  the  ine. 
dical  school  furnish  the  students  with  ample  oniiorl 
tunities  of  seeing  practice.  Besides  the  university,  there 
are  several  institiitloni  for  education,  the  chief  kmana 
which  is  the  institute  founded  by  Francke  In  Uiys.  |t  cun. 
sists,  —  I .  uf  an  orphan  school,  educating  about  IMrhil' 
dren,  .■l-4tli«  of  whom  are  boys ;  2.  of  a  royal  padagogiuin" 
for  educating  children  of  the  better  classes,  and  wliich 
hat  trained  since  its  establislinient  upwards  of  3,ooo  cliiU 
dren ;  3.  of  a  Latin  school,  intended  chielly  to  impart 
sound  grammatical  instruction  lo  the  sons  of  tln'  i  itii> 'ni  - 
4.  of  a  lliblo  press,  which  hat  sent  forth  oome  iiiilllonii  uf 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  at  » iiich 
also  certain  classical  works  are  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  The  profits  are  continually  applied  ti  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  establishment.  1  he  building  ligi 
been  recently  enrichiid  with  an  excellent  bronze  statue 
of  tlio  founder,  by  Kauch.  Its  cost  was  defrayed  hy  a 
subscription,  headed  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  Halle  has  a 
society  of  natural  history  and  an  oriental  societv,  and  ime 
of  the  best  literary  pnblicatioiij  of  Germany,  Die  .tllge. 
vieirie  I.itteralurxcituug,  has  been  publislied  here  ever 
since  IHIM. 

11 ALSTKD,  a  market-town  and  par.  of  I'.ngbinil,  en. 
F.ssex,  blind.  Hincklbrd,  on  rising  ground,  near  the 
t'olne,  4,3  m,  N.IC.  London,  and  23  m.  \V.  by  S.  Ipswiih 
Area  of  par.,  ii,230  acres:  pop.  of  ditto,  in  |n31,  tfi;fj\ 
Tlie  town  has  wide  and  clean  streets,  .ind  a  gmij 
market-place  in  its  cntre.  Tlie  churcli  is  a  line  did 
building.  In  the  (iuthic  style,  having  a  tower  .and  wonilni 
steeple.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patron.-igeoltlii. 
bishop  of  London,  llesides  the  church,  there  are  3 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A  graminar-tclioni  was 
founded  here  in  l.'>'.14,  fur  the  education  of  40  (Kwr 
children  within  this  or  the  a.ljoiiiing  parishes,  the 
governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London,  being  ilic 
trustees.  The  revenues,  wliidi  for  some  years  li.ivu 
aniouuted  to  2Mi/.  yearly,  have  been  lately  expenileii  ii. 
building  a  good  sclioolhouse,  capable  uf  accoiinmHlatlni) 
1(10  icholart;  but  the  master's  salarj'  is  conliiied  Ufiiil. 
a  year,  and  the  school  is  attended  by  o  ily  'ifi  boys.  I'liJ 
trustees  have  the  inanageineiit  of  several  other  timii 
charities.  (Chnr.  Vuiiiin.  Hep.)  Tlie  town  has  (iiiihir 
tcliools  ;  and  the  cliildren  taught  in  Siindav  schmiii 
anionut  to7(^.  A  baiiein.miilaclure  lias  almost » holly lic. 
cayi'd  \  but  there  Is  xMV.  mill  eie|iloyiug about  '.Mliipniple; 
besidi  s  which  there  are  about  IHII  hand  looms  eiiiiileicii 
on  figured  and  iilain  silk  velvets ;  the  w.ages  of  the  vefnt 
weavers  averaging  \'is.  'Ml.,  and  of  satin  weaters  'i.  lU, 
weekly.  Wlniliug  silk  employs  nuiiierons  I'einales ;  nuiiy 
of  the  poor  people  are  engaiied  In  straw  plaiting.  ||,,|ii 
ar<>  abundantly  raised  in  th«  neighbourliuoil.  lUl-ieil, 
under  the  I'oo'r  Law  Amendment  Act,  is  the  ijih'l  tmiii 
of  a  union  comprising  Hi  parishes;  and  the  cxpinM' ol 
inainlaiiiing  the  pour  be'oiiging  to  this  par.  «as'A3!i.i/.  iu 
I  HUM.  Markets  on  Friday,  cliiefly  for  corn;  fairs  on 
Mav  fi   and  Oct.  '-".i.  for  cattle.  &c. 

II.VM,  a  town  of  l-'rani  e,  dt'p.  Somme,  rap.  cint.,  iii 
a  nlar^hy  plain  near  the  Somme,  and  on  the  canal  il'Ai;. 
gonleme,  3,'>  m.  F..S.F,.  Amiens.  I'op.  I,lir>3.  It  is  cli'. 
braled  f.ir  its  castle,  a  strong  fortress  used  as  a  si.tc 
prison,  ill  which  I'rince  I'olignac,  and  other  ininlsUri 
of  t'liarles  X.  were  confined  for  Ii  yean.  This  «lili;i' 
is  visible  from  a  gieat  distance;  it  has  a  l.nge  nuii.il 
tower,  built  in  1170,  I'M  feet  in  height,  and  m  iiuiiy 
in  dhuiietir,  with  walls  of  extraordinary  tliiikimi 
The  lordship  of  llainw.is  united  lo  the  po>se«»|eii.  uf 
the  crown  by  Henri  l\'.  ;  Louis  Xl\.  oeinulbhed  llii' 
Inililic.'itlons  of  the  town,  but  preserved  the  uilk'. 
(,//i(/;o.  art.  Somme  ,    ttiet.  ii^'i'ii.) 

II.\MAI)\N  (an.  HehalnutD.n  town  of  rerda.  pi' », 
Ir.ik,  and  cap.  beglerbi'gllk  same  name,  I'.io  in  W.s  \i. 
'J'eheran,  and  'Jt'.lim.  N.\V.  Ispah.in  ;  lal.  31  f'il'N  .Imii;, 
4>*"  i;.  It  stands  on  a  slope  near  the  siiiall  rner  ll.iini. 
dan-lehal,  ;ind  .it  the  fool  of  Mount  IMwiiinl  (the  OrcriM 
ofaiitiipiily).  Its  pop.  Is  varlouslyst.ited.it  Ironi  ^'>,iK>it(i 
10, noil, the sinalh  r  loiiiiber  being peihaps nearest theiiuili. 
It  is  meanly  built  and  occupies  a  coiislclerahle  s|i,ii('.  lie 
houses  being  profusel|f  Interspersed  with  IriK,  Tlif 
ruins  of  Halls  and  houses  show  th.il  It  must  fornirrli  lu<« 
liei  n  an  bninenie  city,  fillc.l  with  splendid  eililurs :' Imiil 
now  conlaliis  only  a  single  good  strf*et,  the  ret  lH'iii|;;ii. 
ferlor  to  those  seen  In  oilier  e.istern  t'lwns,  I'he  Unn't 
piilille  bolldliig  l.<  the  Mi\Jiil-Jumiih.  in  a  lar)!e  >i|ii,[ir, 
used  as  n  m.irket-place  ;  there  are  also  scmtsI  niliir 
tnosones,  an  Armenian  i  hiinli,  a  .lews'  s)  liaftnfjue.  %\>\w 
I'lililli  lialh",  liamurs  and  <aravaii«er.iis.  all  d  »hlih  in. 
die. lie,  by  their  ruinous  st.'de,  the  l.illen  pro.pi  rU)  iiflhr 

I  dace.  Ne.ir  the  great  mosipie.  In  a  .lew*'  iTtivi'.)*!*!, 
tiled  with  tombs,  st.iiids  a  biilldiiig  whiili  cfihiik,  h)  ili 
Hebrew  Inscription,  to  be  Ihe  si  pub  lire  of  IMhrr  aii.i 
Mordeeal  ;  Iml  Morler  Is  of  opinion  Ihal  thi  >lriiiliin'li 

i  Mohammrdau  ;  nod  II  was  peihaps  r.il'ulni  nlniiil 
after  Ihe  ',ii  li  ol  Hun  idan  by  'MiiiMiir.  \\  lliilii  llir  I  in 
also  are  ."he  Itnobs  of  the  s'l  Icbr  ited  phisnlan  Avliiims. 

of  Ihe  I'ersian  | I  Altar,  .ind  of  the  Ariihic  p<hI  M.mI. 

Ilaslt)  and  on  this  aci  >>uiit  It  Is  liincli   ri '"'rbd  In  i>f 

I 
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•"kmmni.il,,.  t|,„. ,,, 
» ' «  rclitusl  Iroio  III,. 
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HAMAH. 

lilgrima  from  al'  parta  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  On  a 
lelght  commanding  a  complete  view  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  destroyed  by  Aga  Mahomed  Khan  ;  and 
a  little  below  are  some  remains,  considered  'ly  Morlcr  to 
i,avc  belonged  to  the  ancient  palace  of  tho  Kings  of 
Media.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  "  Hainad.in  pre- 
irnts  more  objects  of  research  to  the  antiquary  than  any 
other  city  that  he  had  visited  In  Persia."  The  modern 
town  is  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  leather,  in  which  it 
has  a  large  trade,  and  carpet  and  silk  weaving  is  also 
pursued  to  some  extent ;  but  its  chief  wealth  is  derived 
from  its  situation  on  the  great  commercial  road  between 
Bagdad,  Tehran,  and  Ispahan.  The  environs  are  highly 
productive  ;  but  the  absence  of  forest  tiinlier  deprives  the 
(ccnery  of  a  picturesque  character,  and  causes  wood  to  be 
,„  i>\pi<nsivc,  that  dried  cow-dung  is  usually  substituted 
fur  It  as  fuel. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ilamadan  stands 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  Agbat.ana, 
or  Apohatana ;  though  Sir  W.  Jones  fixed  't  at  Tabriz 
anil  nr-  NVilliams,  of  Edinburgh,  at  Ispahan. 


No  posi- 
tion, however,  except  llainadaii,  will  suit  the  liescrip- 
llunii  of  Isidore  of  Carax  and  Diodorus  .Sieulus,  as  has 
liocn  clearly  provwl  by  the  reviewer  of  If'illiaiiis's  (Jcog, 
ol  Uiii  Minor,  in  the  Journal  i{f  Kducaliun.  (ii.  p.  30.5. 
fchataiia  of  Media  was  fimntled,  or  rather  enlarged,  by 
Diiiices,  circa  anno  fiso  H.c.     The  Medes,  says  Hero. 
Joins,  "  obedient  to  the  command  of  their  king,  erected 
llijt  gre.at  and  strong  city  now  known  under  the  name 
ol  Agbatena,  where  the  walls  are  built  circle   within 
(jrrle,  anil  iire  so  constructed,  that  each  inner  circle 
..lortops  its  outer  neighbour  by  the  height  of  tlie  hat- 
,1,'ini'nts  alone.     This  was  elTeeted  partly  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  a  conical  hill,  and  partly  liy  the  building 
it.elf.     I'lK'  number  of  the  circles  was  seven,  and  within 
lli(.  innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the  treasury. 
Till'  1  ire.  of  the  outermost  wall  wai  almost  equal  to  tliat 
o(  Athens.     The  Median  nation   were  ordered    to  con- 
uriut  tlieir  lumses  In  a  circle  round  the  outer  wall." 
(//inirf.  i.  ll."!— 13U.)     We  are    tohl  in   the  Apocrypha, 
lli.it  in  tlie  reign  of  Arphaxnd  (I'hraortes)   it  was  lie- 
iiPL'i'danil  taken  liy  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  "spoiled  the 
ilrnts   thereof,  and    turned    the    beauty    thereof   into 
ihanie."  (.ludith,  1.  14.)      From  tlie  days  of  Darius  to 
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prince  by  the  victorious  David,  to  whom.  In  testimony 
of  his  gratitude,  "  the  king  sent  Jo-am,  his  son,  to  sa. 
lute  him  and  to  bless  him."  (2  Sam.  vlii.  9,  in.)  The 
prophet  Amos  (vl.  2.)  styles  It  "  Hamath  the  Great."  Its 
name  was  changed  by  the  Macedonians,  in  honour  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  during  the  expedition  of 
Pompey  into  Apamna  and  Coele-Syria,  it  became  suliject 
to  the  Romans,  anno  63  B.  c.  (liobimon's  Piil.  and  Syr. 
ii.  24.'i. ;  Hurckharril's  Trav.  ii. ;  Jiowring's  Iteporta.) 

HAMBURG  (HKPIJBI.IO  OF),  an  indep  state  of 
N.W.  Genn.-iny,  the  territories  of  which  comprise  the  city 
of  Hamburg  and  the  country  imme<liatcly  surrounding  it ; 
the  town  of  Hergdorf,  with  tlie  district  called  the  f'icrliin. 
den  (the  sovereignty  over  which  is  however,  shared  with 
I.ubeck),  llitzebiittel,  Cuxiiaven,  and  the  island  of  Neu- 
werk,  .at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Elbe,  some  Islands  in  that 
river  opposite  the  cap.,  and  several  small  detaclicd  terrl- 
tories,  chiefly  situated  N.  of  the  rest,  and  enclosed  by 
tlie  Duchy  of  Holstein.  The  whole  of  tin  se  dominions 
are  ineliuled  between  lat.  ."i.^"  24'  and  .W'J  ,M'  N.  and 
long.  !|o  30' and  10"  27' E.  United  .area,  l.W  so.  m.  Pop. 
1  .'13,(100,  of  «  bom  Herghaus  savs  KI7,0(Hi  are  I.utherans, 


til 


4,l."i(iC'alvlnistB,  3,180  Horn.  Catholics,  fi70  Mennonites, 

,.      and  7,500  Jews  J  but  we  are  assured  that  these  statements 

,fiw  Minor,  in  the  Journal  i(f  Kducaliun.  (ii.  p.  305.)  |  are  inaccurate,  and  that  the  nuinbi'r  of  Jews  Is  much 

■  ■  ■  greater.  The  more  compact  central  territory  round 
Hamlinrg  is  surroundeil  by  the  Danish  iloniinions  on 
every  side,  except  on  the  .S.  and  S.W..  where  the  Elbe 
separates  it  from  those  of  Hanover,  llesides  the  Elbe, 
it  is  watered  by  the  Alitor  ami  Hille.  It  is  ,'enerally  a 
level  plain  :  not  partieularly  fertile,  excepting  the  Vier- 
Uinden,  to  the  S.E.  The  islamls  in  the  Ellie  called  the 
marsh-lands  are  very  productive.  A  good  deal  of  land 
is  devoted  to  fruit,  (lower,  and  vegetable  gardens  ;  and 
the  entire  country  round  lliiniburg  is  dotted  over  with 
tiourishing  villagei  and  plaiit.atiiins.  The  rural  pop.  is 
in  a  good  enmlurlable  condition. 

Tiie  governiuent  "  consists  of  a  senate  and  3  colleges 
of  citizens.  The  former  is  composed  of  <  burgomasters 
and  24  senators,  with  the  addition  of  4  syndics  and  4 
secretaries  ;  3  of  the  burgomasters  and  II  of  the  coun- 
sellors must  be  lawyers  ;  the  remainder  are  merchants. 
The  (lualitiration  necessary  for  lieeoiiiiiig  a  senator  is, 
.     ,  .  ,  that  the  intlivhliial  lie  liorn  in  Hamliiirg,  be  above  SO 

llio«o  of  Jon.ehis-klian  it  was,  on  account  of  the  cool-  [  years  of  age,  and  a  nieinbei-  of  the  l.iilhiran  t'hnrch  ; 
ni'.j  of  its  climate,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  '  no  Calvlnist  or  ('atholic  being  permitted  to  sit  at 
it  Persia  during  those  nioiitlis  of  snniiner  in  which  the  j  this  Im.ird  *    The  senate  appoints  agents  and  ennsuls 

gn  ministers;  grants 

lies   mandates,   has 

.  angiiig  the  punishment 

jMlieeml  of  the  14tli  century.     II  was  rebuilt,  however,    of  crimin.als ;   and,  in  tine,  the  charge  of  every  matter 


o(  Persia  during  tliose  nunitiis  ot  summer  in  wnicn  tne  i  tins  iiii.iru  •     llie  senate  appoints  i 
hrai  of  Susa  and  Isp.ahan  is  almost  Insiippnrtable.     It  1  to  (onign  courts,  and  receives  toreig 

,„redi d  by  the  calipli  Othinan,  nearly  destrryed  by     letters  p.iteiit.  makes  contracts,  i.s. 

Jiiigliis  Khan,  and  ag.iiii  taken  and  ravaged  by  Timour    the  power  of  mitigation,  or  of  chang 


ami  iiiipears  to  have  bi'en  a  city  of  considerable  import- 
aii,,.  'inder  the  Soplil  dynasty.  In  1722  it  sull'ered 
irntiy  during  the  wars  that  liaik  pl.ace  after  the  de- 
Ihnineinenl  of  .Shah-Hussein,  and  more  recently  from 
llip  iiiiliige  of  the  Turks  uniler  Ahmed,  pacha  of  llagilad. 
Ilnmained  siilijict  1(1  the  Turks  till  Nadir  Shah  drove 
Ihiin  lieyonil  llin  Tigris,  and  again  annexed  it  to  llie 
kmcil'iin  of  I'ei  sia.  Us  present  ruinous  appearance  is 
allnliiitalile  to  the  fact  of  its  having  l>een  so  often  the 
lli'.itre  of  war  and  the  olijeet  of  iiln.uler.  'I  Ills,  the 
rat  Median  Eebatana,  must  not  Ih'  conloiinded  with 
n ...1 ...   1....1.,,. .1...  .,1 


connected  with  the  executive,  'llie  lluigcischtifl,  or 
gciierid  body  of  the  citizens.  In  whose  hands  ttic  le- 
gislative power  is  placed,  are  divided  Into  a  illvlsioiis 
(co-elecllve  with  the  5  parishes  of  tl,>  city),  who  eleit 
the  .1  colleges.  The  llrst  of  these  Is  the  Collinc  i\f  (I/h: 
ralltn,  or  aldermen,  and  consis's  of  l.'i,  the  privileged 
Inliali.  of  each  parish  having  eacli  the  cholci' of  3.  Tho 
meiiihers  of  this  coliegi'  atti  nd  III  ■  senate,  can  deliale  on 
any  prop''>{tioii,  and.  should  they  linil  the  coiislitutlon  or 
the  laws  inlringeii.  can  impe.irh  any  senator  Hliom  they 
The  seroiid  division  of  the  Itnrgerschait 


may  siispi  el. 
fli' Atropateni.in  K<'hatana,  the  site  of  vvliith  has  been  '■  Is  called  tin'  Culltfif  iij  SitIi/.  ai\A  consists  of  the  ciillego 
M  liy  M.ijor  Ilawllnson  at  Takiitl-Suleinian,  l^O  in.  of  aidernii  n^  with  0  nlln  r  persons,  called  deacons.  Iroin 
ssl'.Talirl/.  ((f'lo/f.  ./ot(»M(i/,  X. ;  Kiuniir's  t'crsiii  (  I  each  pnrl»li.  Their  duly  Is  to  «alcli  over  the  inferior 
ittr  Vol  Ill's  />iif'e7i,  il. ;  Miirur's  7'rfif"/.s,  11.)  1  deps.  of  the  st.ite.  The  third  division  is  the  Vi'llini- iif 
II.OIAII  ,an.  Kpiiiliiiiiia),  a  city  of  Syria,  and  rap.  of  |  Oi/i'  Ihindird  iiiiii  i:if:liiy.t»u\  Is  composed  of  the  2  former 
Kanjinek,  on  the  » Ironies,  7<lm.  S.E.  rripidi.anil  xl  m.  |  cidleg  's.  »itli2l  siili-ilea'ioiisout  of  each  of  the  ,'i  parishes. 
Aleppo;  lat.  31  .5'''  N.  long.  .'t7'  ti'  15"  E.  I'liii.aieiiril-  ibis  college  Inis  very  limited  duties.  In  addition  to  these 
"•            ■' —    ■.  .    -  > ■''  hlliiated     rolleges  Iherii  is  another  called  the  K(i/n»/i  in.  eomposed 


iii«|ii  Mr.CoiiMil  Sloore,  44,HKI.  It  Is  pleasantly 
iiiilsith  liaiiksiif  the  Oroiifes.  or  Aaszy,  wlilcli 
trn-Milhy  loiir  In  Id. 


y,  vslilcn   is  here 

es.  riietown  Is  walled  and  otherwise 

lileiidi  d  ;   and  some  agreeable  snlnirlis  give  It  ex. 

Itiil  the  sirei'ts,  as 


hljie 
inu 


of  III  Mieniliers.  or  2  Irom  each  iiailsli.     This  ehamlier  il 
led  for   Id  years,  ami  its  duty  Is  to  aiiilii  the  public 


liiiiillv  a  prepossessing  appearance 
il,  iiiii.'t  iith's  of  Syria,  are  narrow,  irregnl  ir.  and  dirty  , 
linl  llie  liiiiises,  tlioiigli  lianilsonie  inilile,  iireseiil  to  llie 
Hwtoiilv  unattractive  miid-inlck  walls.  I'lie  prliulp.il 
biiililliigs'are  the  iiahice  of  .he  MuUelllm  and  tin' 
iii»i|Ue<.  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  a  line  old  inl- 
n»nt.  There  are  several  bazaars,  three  public  liatlis, 
111.1  some  Iniiidsoine  reshlenies  wllli  spaeloiis  gardens. 

Si'inp  rurioiis  hyilraullc  winks  hir  siipplylnt:  the  town 

•  nil  »«ler  have  been  ciinslriieled  on  the  tiicr.  one  of 

llir  she,  Is  of  which  Is  70  ft   in  iliameler.     Tiie  industry 

ill  llii' lii»ii  comprises  silk   and  eoi Ion  fabrics  ;  It  Ir.iiles 

lartilj  «lth  Aleppo  In  European  and  colonial  nii  rehan- 

d!>r  ami  Ih  ing  on  a  great  caravan  route,  has  considerable 

oiuni'rie  with  the  iiilerlor  of  Asia  and   Africa.     The 

pUii'iiillered  niinh  Cioin  an  earllii|iiake  in  11.17,  in  com- 

lii"n«llh  oilier  Syrian  towns  ,  and  hence  Ihi're  are  few 

■iiil'iuilli  •.  a  si|ii.iri'  nioiinil  ol  e.irtb  In  the  nililille  ol 

till  Illy  hiiiig  the  only  testlge  of  Ihe  older  liiilldings 

Ti'i'eii  no  doiilil,  howen'r.  that  llainali  sIiuhIs  on  Ihe 

nil  III  tile  11:00  ilh  'o 'iitlooed  in  Sirlptiire.  and  reputed  j  tinned    privileges. 

Il' have  tieen  loiiinle'l  by    Hamath,  sor   'if  Canaan.     Ill 

«« known  I  .  Ihe  II  lie  of  Mii-es ;  and  al  a  htier  |ierlod 

fsoielieied  Iroi.i  llie  opprcsi.ioil  of  a  m  li;liboi>i  ing  I 


aiish. 
elei 

.iccoiinis,  and  lay  llieen  before  the  .  iiate  I'hese  several 
bodies  may  be  said  to  lie  merely  colleges  for  .iintioliing 
the  seiiatv  iwliieh  always  assumes  the  lliltlallvt  in  legls- 
hdloni.  Hill  when  a  new  law  ,s  to  lie  cnaetiil.  a  new 
tax  to  be  levied,  a  new  loan  to  be  contraited,  or  an  lit- 
er 


rrease  to  be  ni.iite  to  the  s,ilarv  of  any  public  llinctlonary, 
the  general  bmlv  of  the  clliteiis  I'n.ist  be  consulted. 
iSli-dii)!.  iicriitaiiu  lit  |s:i|,  1.117.72.)  The  illljilis  of 
Hamlinrg  are  illvldid  into  "  great"  and  "small."  The 
thornier  alone  are  elig  hie  to  places  nt  rank  anil  honour, 
and  can  buy  and  sell  without  restriction.  'I'lie  latter  can 
neither  imi'orl  nor  export  goods  wlu'lesale  in  tluir  own 
names,  nor  Ir.iiisail  bii>iiiess  iin  the  exchange.  "The 
aflair  Is  altog'tlier  a  milter  of  money,  the  cxnense  of 
iM'Comlng  a  ^ressi'  burgher  iH'inii  I'lO  marks;  tlial  of  a 
kliiHC.  40."  {ShaHii.  74.1  The  right  of  citl«in<hi|i  Is  not 
heredllary  I  iht  ciii  any  hnelgner  trnnsacl  business  In 
11,'unliiirgli  wilhoiit  bi"iiiiiiig  a  i  ili/i  n.  nor  carry  on  any 
kind  of  iiiaiiiifiicliiri'  or  handleralt  wllliiiiit  eiilerli 
iiiu'  or  other  of  the  guilds  or  conioralloiis.  of  whi 
e\l>t  Jews  are  i. I'olly  ih  barred  froui  Ihe  last  men- 
I'lnre    aie    In    the   cup.   an   upper 

*  Tlie  ui'vlr  "f  llllliig  lip  * ic miles  In  Itim  Ust,  U  s  nir'mt^  nmy • 
I'lii.iii.'ti  ..f ,  I'.ei.  (■  '<nd  vliukv  l  it  U  fitU|  dv^Liditl  In  MruMfj'i  litr* 

M,|.iV,.ti.,l.  I.^-IU. 
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court  of  justice,  which  take<i  cognizance  of  all  diiiti 
above  11,000  marks;  sppeala  Irom  which  can,  however, 
be  made  to  the  superior  co  \rt  of  the  Hanie  Towns 
atLubeck:  a  lower  court  of  juitice,  which  tries  criminal 
cases,  and  decides  in  civil  causes  under  'i.OGO  marks  ;  and 
a  commercial  tribunal,  a  flnal  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  which  lies  to  the  upper  court  or  justice.  The  inferior 
towns  have  their  own  magistracy,  and  police  courts 
subordinate  to  2  directors  of  police  in  Hamburg.  The 
armed  force  consists  of  a  garrison  of  about  1 ,400  regulariy 
paid  soldiers,  and  10,000  unpaid  burghers,  Includl^ng  all 
the  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  Vi.  The  contin- 
gent furnished  to  the  army  of  the  German  Confederation 
fs  1,'iOS  men.  The  public  revenues  amount  to  between 
HOO.OOO  and  900,000  rix-dollars  yearly ;  the  public  debt 
reaches  8,000,000  rix-dollars  (about  1,000,000/.)  Ilam- 
burK  has  as  many  as  <X)  consuls  in  different  parts  )f  the 
world  :  it  enjoys  a  separate  vote  in  the  full  German  Diet, 
and  together  with  l.ubeck,  Kremen,  and  Frankfort,  has 
one  in  the  Lesser  Council  of  the  Ccmfcdcration. 

IlAMnuHO,  the  principal  enmmerrlal  city  and  sea- 
port of  Germany,  can.  of  the  above  rcpuUlic,  and  one  of 
the  three  existing  Hanse  Towns,  and  four  free  imperial 
cities,  of  Germany;  on  the  N.bank  of  the  Kibe,  at  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  Alster,  OOm.  S.K.  from  its 
mouth, 60m.  N.E.  nremen.andafim.  S.W.  Luheck  ;  lat 
53032' 81"  N.,  long. 'J".W  .17"  E.  Pop.  I2H,000.  The 
city  is  oval  sha|ied  ;  is  about  4  m.  in  circ,  and  was  for- 
merly fortified  ;  but  having  sulTercd  severely  during  its 
occupation  by  tite  French  in  the  last  war,  its  ramparts 
have  been  levelled  since  the  peace,  and  converted  into 
public  walks.  It  is  Intersected  l>y  numerous  canals  ;  and 
Its  aspect  resembles  that  of  a  Dutch  town.  There  are 
some  good  streets,  as  the  Groisen  Illeuhen,  Neue-lVall, 
.ind  AdmiraUdts-Strasien,  the  Jtinnfernstire;,  &c. ;  hut 
the  rest  are  mostly  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty.  The 
houses  are  generaily  of  brick,  old-fasliioncd,  and  ill-buiit ; 
and  altogethe(  the  outward  aprc.irance  of  the  city  pre- 
sents but  few  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  visiter.  "  f  he 
principal  ornament  of  Hambn.g  is  tlie  Ai»tcr.  This 
river  rises  in  llolstein,  some  miles  above  tlie  rity,  and 
spreads  out  into  a  wide  lake,  which  flows  througti  deep 
broad  ditches,  some  of  which  encircle  Ihe  ranipartfc.  and 
communicate  with  the  Kilie  hy  sluices,  while  (itliers 
intersect  the  city  in  all  directions,  forming  ninnerous 
canals  navigable  for  barges  of  conoidcr.iliie  size.  I'hls 
lake  ii  called  the  Outer  Alster.  Tlie  Itiner  Aisler  Is  a 
large  square  sheet  of  water  C(innec*'«l  witli  tlie  former  by 
a  narrow  channel,  spanneil  by  a  single  iirch.  >'ii  tlini:' 
sidea  of  the  Inner  Alster  tliere  are  broad  waiki.  uitli  mws 
of  trees,  the  tav<iurite  resoit  of  the  liainliiirgirs  of  aii 
(l.tsses  and  all  aj-'es.  The  b«'«t  houses  In  tin-  illy  an'  In 
In- found  ill  Its  in. mediate  neiglilmiirliiKMl.  The  JiiiiKferii- 
stieg  (M-cii|iiPS  its  .S.  and  W.  sides."  ( Murniy't  lliinilh. 
far  S.  di-rmanii,  Ki.)  •'  On  a  summer's  eviniiig,  wiicn 
this  lake  is  covered  by  so  large  an  assemblage  of  giiily 
iminti-il  boati  M  to  reseinliio  a  regatta,  ami  tlie  citizens. 
Ill  tiiclr  lic»l  attire,  are  enjoying  the  iiMil  lirreies  on  its 
siiores,  or  crowding  tlie  numcrniis  ciitl'ee-liiMims  tliat 
siirroiinil  it.  few  cities  piissesn  a  more  agreeable  prome- 
nade than  lt,imhiirg."  {Hermnny  nnil  Ihi-  d'l  iimiuiA.  (i. ) 
Tliere  are  liit  few  piil'llc  liiiihlings  wurtliy  of  notice. 
The  clly  is  dlildr.l  into  five  iiarifhei,  tlmne  of  ,Salnts 
Peter,  Nicholas,  ('alhiirlne,  ,faine«,  and  MIcliael,  the 
churches  of  wlilcli  are  amniig*!  the  princliinl  eilillccs. 
The  chiirdi  of  M.  Teler  i«  the  mint  ancient,  nnMiig  lieen 
liiillt  in  the  \M\  ccnlnry  ;  hut  that  of  .St.  Micliael  Is  ttiv 
niont  Interesting,  rhl".  iiliich  l«  an  eillllcu  of  the  last 
reiitiiry.  Is  24'irt  lung,  h)  IWMl.  Iiriiaii ;  ami  lm«  a  tower 
4'<iilt.  In  height,  aneeniinl  liy  a  stair  of  nmrlv  IXNI  steps, 
lis  liUciior  Is  lapnhle  of  accommodating  li.'sKi  persons 
(.S/riin«)  ;  it  lias  a  fine  altarplece,  an  organ  with  ,'i,liOO 
pipes,  and  a  large  cr)pt  siipportnd  by  fi'i  granite  roluinns. 
There  nie  I'i  other  places  of  worship,  Ini  lulling  the 
rhaiH'ls  ol  the  tiermaii,  Krench.  and  Fiigllsh  (alvinists, 
ami  (he  Kngllsh  KpUcn|i:il,  Calvliiiil,  and  It  I  atholic 
rhiiiihes.  The  lliirun  llnllf.  or  Kscliange  Hail.  I.«  a 
h  iml«iiine  biilliling.  Imt  it  is  hidiien  from  the  night  :  In 
adilltion  tnalarge  piilillc  liall.  asniali  coninii'ielal  llhr.irv, 
and  a  CKlTen-hiMite.  It  has  a  haiiilnonir  loiu'erl  ami  Imil- 
room,  a  suite  of  lillllard-roiim«.  and  a  iirlntliig  e<talilihh- 
nii'tit.  A  new  exchange  Is  iiiiw  liiilMing.  and  will  he 
o|H'm><t  In  IH4I.  it  iiinlaliis  k  niagiilllii'iit  hall  for  the 
assemlihtge  nl  the  mer  haiits  ;  a  hall  for  the  meelliigs  of 
(lie  merchant  ciim|iiinv  ;  riHims  fcpi  the  use  ol  Ihe  <i<»«- 
rw.rcmwi,  i.r  lioaril  of  tM.|e,  and  for  Ihe  extensive 
eoiomercial  library  heloiigiiig  to  Ihe  l.itter  Instltiitioii. 
ILoiiliiiiH  has  a  great  many  charitable  liistltiillons, 
some  of  which  are  nn  a  splendid  scale.  The  Oeiierat 
Inliiinary  cnitiHl  in  |x/,'«  m  the  >uliiirb  of  ,St  i;corge, 
on  Ihe  liilMfk  road,  cost  alHiiil  n.mhni/.  Its  ye.iilv 
es|>eiidiliire  Is  about  lii  MHi/.,  the  great)  r  part  iifwhliri 
Is  <U|i|illed  fnoi  Ihe  illy  fiinda.  It  eimtilMs  I  III  sli  k 
wards,  the  majority  niHiiit  40  II.  Imig,  '^.Mt  limail,  and 
13  ft.  high,  and  virlmif  apartim  ills  f.ir  ilifTereiit  olllres. 
Willi  apartini  n's  for  otthers,  Ac  It  m,iy  utciininiNlate 
from  4,nuu  to  ft.lHiU  pxllents;  Inv.ilidi  of  lliti  iiiidtllv  ranks  : 


are  attended  to  in  it  on  their  paying  a  pronortlonnie  .,,1 
•cription.     In  the  New  Orphan  Aiylum.^w"  mhan.  ^^ 
received  into  the  establishment,  and  800  niorc  a?e  nf ' 
vided  for  elsewhere.     There  are,  also,  asylums  fi.r  P   J 
persons,  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  sailors  and  (¥'1 
widows,  &c. ;  ,ifld  a  private  hospital,  In  which   bed  f 
medical  attendance,  a  superior  education  la  ali(i'!,i,,.„  '' 
deformedchlldrcn,  cripples,  &c, ;  of  wliom  Hamburife„„ 
tains  a  large  number.    1  he  ttalhhant,  in  which  the  sen  V" 
and  burgher  colleges,  am:  the  upper  court  of  iiigtirn  i,^n 
their  sittings,  has  within  its  precincts  the  treasnrv  thn . 
oUice,  a  receptacle  for  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  i  u  ,jJ  1 
house  for  the  biirgher-giiard.    It  Is  an  incongruong  njo™ 
of  architecture,  having  been  founded  in  the  i;itli  ceiitiir, 
and  added  to  at  difTerent  perimts  In  the  succeeding  Zl' 
The  Hank,  which  stands  near  It,  is  a  liandsome  eclitl",.  ,,f 
free  stom-.     The  estalilishinent  was  founded  in  Ifiin-  iI 
is  a  bank  ntdi-pniit  only,  and  is  extremely  wsil  manaBwi 
The    Kimtieek-house,    workhouse,    prison,    ti>»i|.|,!||' 
arsenal,  and  2  theatres,  are  amongst  the  rem.ilnInK  rhii'f 
buildings  I  tho  new  theatre  Is  one  of  the  largest  j",  (•',' 
manv,  and  the  performances  and  music  are  gpni'r'illJ 
good.    A  commodious  new  building,  erected  to  »unr  i 
the  place  of  the  buildings  formerly  attached  to  St  |„Un', 
church,  has  been  opened  this  year  (IH40).    Itciiiitliiiuthp 
(If/mnatium,  or  college  for  instruction  In  piiilcisonliv' 
philology,  hlstorv,  physics,  anil  natural  liintory;  the  J,, 
Aiinncufls,  or  high  schoid,  an  excellent  ami  wel|.i||r(.cti.rt 
institution,  foiiiidiil  In  I.VJU;  and  the  city  library  con 
Uiniiig  1K(),(I(K)  vols.,  open  to  every  burgher  and  liiVrarv 
Iran.     Hamburg  has  also  an  observatory  and  a  Iwioiir 
garden,  academies  of  design,  commerce,  navigatlnii  .in.i 
tomy,  &c. ;  museums  of  physical  objects  and  wor'lis  of 
art,  and  several  learned  sorietles,  especially  iinc  ri,r  Hi,, 
promotion  of  the  line  and  iiseriil  arts.  In  IH,1!I,V7  daily  mij 
weekly  periodical  iiuliiicatioiis  were  piihiishcd  In  llam 
burg,  and  circulateil  over  a  great  part  of  N.  ( lerinanv   lint 
the  Hamburg  press  does  not  rank  lilgh,  probably  fr'nin  Hi 
being  subjected  to  the  paralysing  infliieiic(!ora  cctnoriliin 

In  1HI3,  while  the  town  was  occupl"ii  hy  the  Krcmli  .i 
scries  of  wooden  bridges,  and  a  chnrntir  coiiiinti'd  iiy 
ferries  with  the  N.  and  S.  'bores,  were  thrown  arriim  iiiJ. 
swamim  ami  Islands  of  the  KIIh-,  sep.iratlng  lljniliiiiir 
from  llanover.  Having  lieen  fitted  only  for  tctn|«ir,nrv 
purposes,  they  were  removed  in  iHI!!,  aiiil  the  coimniiVf. 
cation  Is  now  nialntaincd  hy  sleam  boats.  The  arm  nf 
the  i;ilie  opposite  the  city  is  not  very  wide,  but  it  is 
deep  enough  lor  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  T)i,. 
m.iinienance  of  Ibiating  lights,  buoys,  kv  ,  Ibr  tho  s.iiv 
navigation  of  the  river.  Is  »ahl  to  enst  the  iliyiioio. 
di. liars  a  year.  'I'lie  city  harUnir  presents  an  .iiijmalnl 
sceni' :  "  a  li,rest  of  ships  of  all  nations,  ami  Irnni  inrv 
qonrtrr  of  Ihe  gli,lie  ;  while  the  face  of  the  strcim  11 
coveriii  wllh  biials  spurting  about  in  every  iliriclinu 
The  tid"  risen  at  the  ipiays  from  ti  to  IV  H  ,  ami  ilim 
about  ',^1  Kngllsh  miles  alioie  the  clly."  {Shang,\.  1 1  1 
Ketween  Hamburg  and  Allona,  an  adjninlng  Inwn Vlihin 
the  Daiii.h  territory,  U  the  siihiirli  cif  ,St.  Paul,  n  narruw 
strip  of  aliout  l(  m  ,  called  llamhiirgershcrij,  whlilii.  in 
fact  a  kiml  cif  "  S\  a.-iplng."  I  lie  em  Irons  nf  ll.iir.lmrii 
alioiiml  Willi  the  villas  of  merchants.  |nililic  ciniilirii,. 
pleasantly  Inlii  out,  liolels,  tea-gardeni,  anil  plam  nf 
piilillc  eiilerlainiiM  III,  amongst  wlileh  llainvillc  liariliii, 
near  Allona,  Is  pre-4'milieiit. 

'I'he  maniiractiires  of  the  town  are  In  snine  rf^iKTH 
not  >onourlihingas  lurmcrly.  riilrty-liviyi  Mr<a|iiiiliiri< 
might  iiave  I  'eii  tHiO  sugar  lelliierles  ;  ami  mm  lliircsrr 
scarcely  HSI.  .Siig  '  refining  Is  sflil,  Imovcut,  llierl,iif 
liranili  of  Imliuii,  ,  lireweries.  dislll  rlcs.  (.liiin  |<riii|. 
llUMlyeinii.  lime  kilns,  rope-walks, nncl'ir  ami  nllurirnii 
forgis,  rank  next  in  Impoilance,  (!hie,  coik.  >nil.liiili, 
leather,  whalebone,  feathers,  hats,  loli.icio,  snap, nillun- 
yarn,  woollen,  linen,  collon  and  silk  fahrhs,  llii  airr. 
gohl,  sliver,  and  copper  articles,  iieeiiles,  «a«.|i|ihl« 
surgical  and  niiislcal  iii'triiments,  dies,  \c.,  are  smniinit 
the  renialiioig  articles  of  mainilactiire.  'I'lic  iihi|)|>iiit 
Inlonging  to  Hamlmrg  li  sinill  ascnmjmreii  wllhll>lr«tl<'.  j 
The  i'.iigilsl.  shipowners  engross  most  part  of  llii"lirnl 
trade  with  I  ngl.ind  Ihe  Hamburg  ships  iiri'  iilni'>>l 
entirely  eiiiplo\ed  In  transatlanlli  cninnieric,  smiliitlir  1 
roasting  trade  Willi  lonllneiital  Kiirope. 

I  (OB'/onc    -  llamhiirg  Is  tlie  gieatest  roie'  irrrislni; 
of  lo'rniaiiy,aiiilperha|i>ot  theconflnent.       ,1  imrilliii 
dislliicli  in  princiiially  to  her  sitiialioti.      Ihe  IJlH'.shirli 
ina>  lie  iiatlgnlcil  tiy  lighti  rs  a«  far  as   Mclnlik  In  ll<i.  { 
hernia,  reii'fers  her  the  iHlrifiAl  of  a  <a>t  rsli  iit  cil  rmii. 
(ry.     Ad>  iiilHue,  tim,  lias  been  taken  nl  natural  laillittn. 
that  extend  still  fiirlfier  her  Intcrmil  na«lgatlnti;s»>irr  I 
comrnuiilcatloii  h  i%liig  been  eslalillslieil.  hy  inenni  iifM''  [ 
Npree,  and  of  Hrlilliial  c.ils  and  sliiucsi  iMtsMil'i'l 
KIIh'  and   the   Oder,   and    IhIwitii  the   lallir  ani  II"  I 
Vistula;  so  that  a  innsideratile  inrt  ol  tlie  jir'sliirr"' I 
MIesia  dcsttiieif  for  foreign  in.irlirli,  and  siinic  m>fl'>f  I 
that  of   I'ol.ii'd,    Is  coniiji'l  to  llanihiirg      Tim  li. ' 
also,  a  roiiimiiiili'nthoi   by  iiiei  is  nf  a  c.inal  sfH  llir 
Tra>r,  and  coiiseipieiilly  with    l.iilH'ik  and  tlii'  lls'llr, 
by  which  Hie  necessity  of  rest  rllng  to  liic  ilittlrufi  uA  | 
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iiiimorou!  navigation  of  the  Sound  is  obviated.  Vessels 
JrawlnK  U  feet  water  may  safely  come  up  to  the  town  at 
,11  times,  and  vessels  drawing  18  feet  may  cur.ie  safely 
„„  with  the  spring  tides.  There  are  no  docks  nor  quays 
,1  Hamburg-,  and  it  Is  singular,  conslde.-Ing  the  great 
indc  of  the  port,  that  none  have  been  constructed. 
v^jels  moor  In  the  river  outside  of  piles  driven  Into 
lip  uround  a  short  distance  from  shore ;  and  In  this  sltu- 
iilon  they  a'e  ""'  exposed  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles 
.  ve  way,  which,  though  It  rarely  happens,  occurred  on 
ihf  breaking  up  of  the  frost  In  1839,  when  a  good  deal  of 

niurv  wa»  do"*  '»  '^e  shipping.  There  Is  a  sort  of  an 
inner  harbour  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Kibe  which  runs 
inlo  the  city,  where  small  craft  He  and  discharge  their  car- 
,»«  The  largest  vessels  sometimes  load  and  unload  by 
Srans  of  lighters  at  Cuxhaven.    The  trade  of  Hamburg 

Ucol'NT  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  principal  Foreign  Goods  Imported  into  Hamburg  and  Altona  during 
c.ich  of  the  three  Years  ending  with  1«3S,  with  the  Quantities  imported  in  the  way  of  'I  ransit. 


embraces  every  article  that  Germany  cither  sells  to  or 
buys  from  foreigners.  The  exports  principallv  consist 
of  linens,  grain  of  all  sorts,  wool,  ant',  woollen  cloths, 
leather,  flax,  glass,  iron,  copper,  smalts,  rags,  staves, 
wooden  clocks  and  toys,  Rhenish  wines,  spelter,  &c. 
Most  sorts  of  Baltic  articles,  such  as  grain,  Bax,  iron, 
pitch  and  tar,  wax,  &c.,  may  generally  be  bought  as  cheap 
at  Hamburg,  allowing  for  difference  of  freight,  as  In  the 
ports  wlunce  they  were  originally  brought.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  sugar  ;  coffee,  which  is  the  favourite 
article  for  specidativp  purposes ;  raw  cotton  ;  woollen  and 
cotton  stufi's  and  yarn  ;  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  dye-woods,  tea,  pepper,  &c.  'I'lie  following 
table  gives  a  very  complete  view  of  the  import  trade 
of  Hamburg  during  each  of  tlie  three  years  ending 
with  183f. 
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Mill-,  the  fori-BolnB  •Iirrlllrd  arlli-les  may  1m-  men-  1  wood*,  ebony,  sars.iparilln,  Iper  icimnha,  tiiplm  a,  vi 
It-iM  the  hdlowlnii !  —  UniarhnN,  ginn*  of  vnrhuis  sorts,  MMDitfi  tlcU|l, 

iron  Ike  coloiilei,  mahoganf,  Jnearnud  1,  and  nl  ,er    nrrow-rool,  roooaiiuls,  »c. 
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From  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant ; 
A?atherit,  priineii,  aatea,  olives,  citron  and  orange-peel, 
capers,  manna,  opium,  satflower,  safA'on,  mustard, 
spongo,  cork,  sulphur,  asphaltum,  soda,  sulphuric  acid, 
tartar,  viuogar,  soap,  essencrs,  volatile  oils,  glass  wares, 
carpets,  clocks,  jewoUery,  I'arls  articles,  antiques,  &c. 

From  Holland  and  Belgium;  many  kinds  of  seeds, 
chicory,  flower-roots,  dyes,  drugs,  mineral  waters, 
cheese,  paper,  glass,  iron  and  steel  goods. 

From  (ireat  Hritain ;  sheet  tin  and  copper,  brass  and 
iron  wire,  nLiehlnery,  chains,  anvils,  slate,  and  numerous 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

From  the  N.  of  lOurope  ;  fleeces,  copper,  alum,  imber, 
malt,  stocklish,  caviar,  &c. 

The  customs'  dutii'S  are  as  modemte  as  possible,  being 
one  eight  per  rent,  ad  valorem  on  exports,  and  one  half 
per  cent,  on  imports.  Nevertheless,  the  customs'  revenue 
IS  foimd  to  amount,  one  year  with  aimther,  to  from 
30,(HKI/.  to  ^fifiiXtl.  The  rate  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  on 
lmport.<  and  exports,  at  a  rough  average,  at  .ts.  3rf.  per 
cent.,  which  would  give,  at  amedium,  I'J.JHO.noO/.  a  year 
for  the  value  of  the  trade  In  articles  subjected  to  duties ; 
and  adding  •ii,(K)o,n(K)/.  for  the  trade  In  articles  exempted 
from  duties,  wo  have  14,3Hn,(l(Ml/.  as  the  tot.il  .inmiiil 
value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  port.  In  tlio 
year  ending  Sept.  IH;i9.  S,'233  ships  arrived  at  Hamburg, 
of  which  l,4!M)  were  from  (Ireat  Dritaln.  Uesides  sea- 
going ships,  a  great  number  of  vessels  arrive  at  Ham- 
biu-gbythe  Kibe:  these,  in  1S,1H,  amounted  to  3,nM,  of 
the  aggregate  hurdeTi  of  itil.H.'iO  lasts,  of  which  number, 
2,274,  burden  H4,l(;'2  lasts,  belonged  to  I'russia.  In  the 
same  year,  I'.Ki  ships,  of  the  burden  of  28,469  lasts  of  4,000 
lbs.  each,  belonged  to  Hamburg  and  Altona;  and  24  81^"'" 
vessels  plic'd  betiveen  Hamburg  ar.d  other  ports,  !l  of 
which  went  to  and  i>  ni  L(mdon.  and  R  to  and  from  Hull. 

Transit  goods  arc  totally  exemiited  from  iluty.  They  are 
•uch  only  as  arrive  at  llambnrg  dtieit,  and  which  are 
neither  solil  nor  exchanged  while  hi  the  city.  The  li- 
berty of  transit  is  limited  to  the  term  of  three  months 
from  the  time  of  ri'ceiviug  tlie  transit  liiket;  but,  upon 
application  being  niaiie  for  a  prolongation  of  the  term 
iireviousiy  to  tlie  expiration  of  tlie  lirst  three  months,  it 
IS  grantiHi  on  payment  of  ^  per  cent  on  the  b.inco  value 
of  tile  g(M)<ls  ;  lint  under  no  cirrnnistances  is  the  term 
extended  lii-yonci  six  months.  If  the  goods  be  not  tlieu 
exported,  they  lieeome  liabli-  to  the  ordinary  duties.  No 
wareliousiiig  system  lias  been  introduced  at  Hamburg; 
nor,  I'roin  the  smaliiiess  of  tlie  duties,  is  it  neres>arv, 
thoogli  it  would  sei'in  lii.tt  the  time  during  uliieh  ^oods 
are  jilloni'd  to  be  in  Irantil  nii^-lit  lie  advantageously  ex. 
tended.  Tlie  warehouse  reiil  nf  a  i|uarler  of  wlieat  may 
Ih'  about  \),ii.  slerling  per  inoiitli,  ami  (it  a  tun  of  sugar 
alHiut  '.!(/.  ;  but  there  are  no  lixed  rates. 

.\ecoiuits  are  kept  in  mans  divided  into  Ifi  sehellings, 
and  these  intn  12  pl'eiinigs  e;u  li  ;  or  else  in  poiiiiit^,  s|il|. 
liiigi,  and  pime  lieniisli.  The  money  in  eliciiiatioii  is 
from  23  to  ^■')  per  ei-nt.  iioiler  the  value  of  b.uik  money 
(Ihincii).  Tliere  is  n>  loiii  repri'seiuiiiK  tiii'  lallii  in 
clriulalion.  ail  imyoinits  made  in  il  luing  elfectid  by 
tr.tnslers  in  the  books  nf  (lie  hank.  The  rale  id  ix- 
rhange  i-  rontiniialiy  varying;  but  at  an  aiera'.'e  tlie 
rlx  liollar  hiinai  Is  worth  1«.  li|rf. ;  llii-  rix  dollar  lurrent, 
a«.  ")i/.  nearly  t  the  in.irr  liamo.  i.■(..^Jl^;  and  tlie  marc 
current,  in.  'i\il  The  llaoiliuig  gcild  diirat  is  wortii 
almut '.i»  4i/.  1(M1  llaniliurgilis.  lot!  •<  lbs.  avoird.  I'iie 
nhm  is  ei|iilvali'nt  li>  3'<i.  and  llie  liider  to  ■i't.'^  r.ngilsii 
Kulions.      The  llamhiiig  tout  =  112  Kn»ili>h  incliis. 

H.uiiliiirg  is  well  Mipphei!  with  provisions,  and  the 
traveller  is  Utile  lllellllvenlem■l^l  by  those  vexations 
cunliini-liiiii'.e  regulations  su  i  iimmoii  liiroiighoiil  mo>t 
pari  ill  Hie  t'liiitiiieiil.  I'he  ii<ti\lly  tiiat  rmislanlly  pri'- 
vaiK.  and  lh«'  gaiety  and  i'lieerfiiine>,s  oi  the  iniiali., 
reuiier  tills  city  an  igreealiie  re«lilenee  lo  a  \  i«iler,  .Mr, 
llodg'km  *ay>,  "  Il  riiiiiililes  I'arii  una  .Sunday;  and 
on  Wi'i'k  day»,  whin  the  ipiuys,  the  strut',  ami  tiie 
'e)ij'.uge,  are  crouded  \Mth  peoiile  ot  all  roiiiitrtes,  it 
rpsemliles  l.oiidiiii,  '  I  I'lmy  nt  Ihr  S-ufdi  rniaHi/.  1.  l:iN  ) 
t'erlaiii  customs  prevail  that  arrest  lh«  alteiition  of  most 
viillers.  Ainoiig  otliirs.  funerals  .ire  allenih'd  by  liodieiol 
hireil  mournei  s,  siiioentuhom  are  itttred  in  abl.irV  ,^pan- 
l<h  haliit.a  large  wig.  a  iiilfalioi.t  tin  ir  iieik.uiid  a  smiril 
by  till  ir  side,  Tliise  iiidlvidiials  aUn  attend  v.eddiiigs 
mid  oilier  listhe  meeilngi,  I'lie  \niland  ll.i»er  girls, 
who  weal  a  peeullar  eostume,  inarkil  Hinneu.and  female 
tertants,  all  lairv  iii  Hie  streets  an  olilong  wicker  li.iskel 
roverrd  Willi  a  jiiiiled  lotlmi  shawl  nf  Ihc  l>rlght"sl 
roioiiri,  I'lie  piiliUi  liallis.  and  the  dam  iiig  •aiixms  are 
•iiiong  II  e  prim  ipal  (ealiiris  of  llv  city  ;  e>|iei  i.iliv  Ihi- 
I  itter,  Hliii'h  an-  lilted  up  m  iiiii^t  elegant  style,  ami  .lie 
Ihe  iiiosi  |Hipiil,ir  phwes  iifpiililli  lesorl  Some  of  tin  ni 
areof  ipii'slloiialile  ri'iniialinii  ;  but  iithiTsare  rri'i|U.  iilid 
by  the  lamllHi  uf  higlii)  re-pee'. ible  i  Ill/ens, 

Thi' eliinate  ol  Maiiiiioig  is  iiiipleasaol,  ami  il  'Ulfers 
fVeiiui  titiv  Irom  iiiiind  iliims  I'he  d'alnage  nl  tin  ill) 
tt  a>   bad  as   pn-siiili'       All  Hie    llllli  Irmo  Hie    iipiM  r 

Iian  iitthe  town  is  loiivi  tnl  iiilo  the  IumuIiIiiI  li,i-in  mI 
be  Alitct,  and  all  «'>iti  ol  liitli  atid  ndihish  at.)'  ihroviii 
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Into  the  harbour.  But  extensive  improvements  ha 
these  res  iccts,  been  recently  commenced.  The  n  i'''' 
good,  am  beggars  are  not  sufl'ered  to  infest  th. .,.".'' 
The  city  gates  are  shut  at  dusk,  but  are  openM  la'"' 
wards  on  payment  of  a  toll,  which  Increases  in  »J  *'" 
with  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  water  mIo  i  ."""' 
ever,  a'bsolutcij  closed  at  dark.  "      "'  »»*• 

This  cl'.y  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  towam.  .l 
close  of  the  8th  century.    After  the  "xtinction  „,  u' 
dynasty,  it  became  successively  subject  to  the  liuk 
Saxony  and  the  counts  of  Hofstein.    Karly  in  tii    ii"' 
century  it  joined  with  Liibcck  in  the  iV   m.-uim,    p  .i"' 
Hanscatic  league ;  in  I2,W  it  obtained  ,.  portion  of  t     ■ 
tory  i  and  acquired  the  right  to  legislate  for  it  Jff  I'" 
12<;9.    In  1.12S  it  adopted  Lutheranism.    Jt  was  Ion,,     " 
jcct  to  attacks  from  the  Danes,  but  in  l"f,H  it  imrrl      i 
a  resignation  of  all  claims  upon  it  from  Denmark  a  f 
I  security  against  future  attacks.     In  IHOfi  it  w.is  n,.'nn"- ^ 
!  by  the  French,  and  in  IHIO  made  the  can  of  tk    ','''' 
]  Houches  do  I'Kibe.     It  8ufrei3d  considerably  f'o^'V'' 
exactions  of  the  French  troops  under  Marsiial  Dun.  ,'" 
!  but  at  the  peace  it  was  partially  indemnilicd' fur  i, 
I  losses,  and  has  since  gradually  retrieved  iti,  lormcr  llin , 
j  ishiiig  eondition.     (Piivaic  Injorniathn.) 

1I.\MKI,N.  a  fortilicd  town  of  N.  (Jerm.iny  ji  Ii 
nover,  distr.  Hanover,  on  the  Weser,  at  its  imH,',     " 
I  with  the  namel,2r.m.  S.W.  Hamiver.   lMp,(i4on    iT 
!  Weser  here  forms  an  l-land,  and  on  it  a  larire  slni.ol  "^ 
constrncted  by  Geo.  II.  In  1734,  for  the  convenionnlnf 
shipping  :  the  town,  by  its  position,  comnLinils  tlie  n  iv 
gation  of  the  I'jiper  Weser,  and  has  extensive  nimnii, 
cations  with  dinerent  parts  of  Germany.    It  is  '     ' 


by  Fort  George,  a  strong  fortress  on  a  hill  „n  tlie  „,„„ 
site  side  of  the  river.     Its  inhab.,  m.iny  of  wlmm  l 
wealthy,  and  have  a  considerable  trade,  carry  on  variui? 
branches  of  manufacture.  ' 

H  A  M 1 1/roN,  a  pari,  bor.,  market,  and  manufactiirin. 
town  of  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  being  tlie  ran  (,r  ii 
Middle  Ward,  on  the  Clyde,  in  a  rising  ground  uniii'I; 
sloning  towards  tlie  K.,  10  m.  S.K.  (Jlas^nw.  ami  I2„, 
N,W,  Lanark.  It  is  alKiut  I  m.  W.  of  (lie  conilax  nf 
the  Avon  with  the  Clyde,  is  intersected  liy  Hie  (adji). 
burn,  and  is  ahoiil  so  ft.  above  the  level  of  Hie  hWi. 
water  mark  at  Olasgow.  I  ip..iii  iJ^i'Lt,?!!.  in  |«s' 
7.7!l',i;  incliiiling  tlie  par.,  !1,M22,  The  Kitti'i  i,  i,,',,' 
regularly  but  substantiaily  built,  and  lias  ,in  .iiiiKMraiice 
of  re^pectaliility,  we.ilth,  and  comfort.  It  l«  n,m^ 
and  liniiled  witii  gas.  The  most  iiii|iortant  of  iu  nn\■,\•^ 
biiliiiings  are  the  t"o  parish  churelies.  Imtli  cL.,,,., 
striii'turi'S,  particularly  the  older,  in  an  eli'v.itnl  mih. 
atloii  near  Hie  (  entii"  of  the  tuwii  ;  and  tin.  if,||,,,i 
hall,  and  jail.  This  last  edillee,  uliieli  nIiiihU  nn  |;|,|, 
ground  W.  of  Hie  tewii.  and  w;is  liiiilt  in  Ik;(i;_  |,ai',| 
conni,'tiiin  with  it  suilable  apartmeiils  liii  all  Ilii' iiuiiii,! 
ottices,  mitnii'ipal  and  civil.  The  eoinl-ruKin,  n>nn,),,„ 
to  tlie  slieiiff  of  Hie  district  ami  iii.igbir.iii's  uf  ||,(> 
burgh,  is  37  It.  loni!  Iiy.')2  liroail.  In  the  ikiiiiljcirUifij 
buildings  are  extensive  cavalry  liarraiks. 

Hut    the    gre.it    object    of  attraetion  rnnnerti.l  Kih 
this  place  is   llaniillon  I'alace,  tlie  iiia}:iiilii'i'iit  ir.ii  i,f  I 
the  Dukes  nt  llamiiton,  M'|iarated  I'roni  liie  tnun  iiii  tW 
K.  only  by  a  «all.      Tlie   pleasiire-grnninls  o.niiil  ihe 
iiiaii-iiin,  lying  iH'twi-en  tlie  touii  and  the  ('luli'.ein 
prise  l,4ti'i  aces,  ami  are  tlie  iiinsl  e\tc'iiM\(.' m  >,.,,, 
land.      The  oldest    portinn   of  tiie   palne  iian  ithIi^  I 
alxiiil    l'<',ii  ;    but    Hie   greater   part   of  Ilie   iinlliluin  n 
eiiiii|iaralivelv  minleni,  some    very  I'XIeusive  nJiliiMi 
lining    recently  beeu'iiiaih'   to   it       Tlii'  Irnnl,  uliuii 
l.iees  Ihe  N,,  It  '2(14   It,  M  in.  in   li  ti,-th,  ailciniiil  \<\  A 
iiolile  portico,  eonsi-ting  of  a  double  rou  nt  tiirliitiiun  I 
pill.irs,  each  ot  n  siii|.de  stone  'J.'i  II,  nigii,  siinniinMinlb; 
e  loHy  iieili'iierit.      I  lie  iiiierior  deeoratiniK  iirc  ii»i  Im  | 
splemliil  lliaii  Ihe  exterior;  and  a'liigelliir  it  Inriufi 
of  Hie  laij-c't  and  mn«t  suiierb  strncliircs 'i|'it,kintliii  I 
Ilrilaiii,     The  eolieeliiiu  of  paintings,  in  |uirIliiil.iT.  Im  I 
liioglieeiieniisiiierinl  aMliuivaUi  d,at  least  In  SrelUinl  HI 
coiitalns  alievi'  2,li<i<l pieces.     There  Is,  also,  i  va>l iii.iiIki  I 
ol  antiiiue  v  as(*s,  antique  eabiiiets,  sl.ibs  ol  |Hir|ihyr).4ii4  I 
other  sliiiil.o  relies.    Wlllnii  a  mile  ot  Hie  tnun  .irrlln.  I 
lelheraiill,  a  veiier.ib'e  iiiiliillni.'.  and  -till  an  iHi,ifi.u4|  I 
r">ldeii(e  I  it  I  lie  Dukesiit  ll.iiniiton,  ami  lliiriiii'toMii  I 
/iiw  t  asiie.  Hie  original  seat  of  Ibis  iiolilc  l.iiiiili..,iiui,  [ 
siioiniit  lit  a  precipttiiiis  mek  2011 II,  in  In  iKHt.  Ilu'',i>f)l| 
Willi  II  Is  wa-.ied  liy  the  .Vioii. 

llrsides  the  par.  churelies,  there  are  2  iniilinii,liH.iKl 
bi  iiiiiging  lo  Hie  Iteliel,  2  lo  the  .^ssin.atid  SuimI,«ii| 
I  In  till'  liidept-iideiits  The  Caiiierniiiiins  ami  !!,« 
Catholics  haie  e.ieli  piiblie  uoisiilp  liere  iiiic-  inl<«t| 
weeks,  Tiie  old  par,  i  liureii  was  iincolh'giatni  in  K>;r 
and  a  lieu  i  liiiri  h  ImiIII  lor  imi'  ol  the  niliililiri.  itlMl| 
'.^.'Ids  ot  Hie  p.ip.  ate  dl--i'iitei  ^ 

Mie  g,-,iniiiiar  or  i  Lisslcal  scliuol  of  Ilaiiiiltnti  iiiifi 
I  ii'Ul  dati',  and  has  iiiiilnrmly  In'eii  an  I'llirlcal  ummin,! 
riiire  are  ill  the  p.irlsh  |H  ,<Hier  mIuhiIs,  iiirlinlliidHl 
for  tilling  ludles  1  the  Inliil  alienil.inee  hi  |s;ii»v'??,[ 
<ir  .iImmii  a  tenth  pall  ol  Hn  whole  pup  ;  iviliitio^l 
about    r>.lH,    Kjiu   attend    ,Suiida|    tehouls.     tliertml 
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B.,(.ral  subscription  libraries  in  the  town ;  the  largest 
ontains  3,500  volumes.  A  mechanics'  institution  has 
Muted  here  for  sereral  years. 

The  charitable  instituUons,  and  other  provisions  made 
fir  till'  poor,  are  very  eonsiilerablp.  Tlierc  are  2  hospi- 
[1|5  anil  a  l-'""''  '''-'■■''  "'  property  has  been  loft  in  miirt- 
nuin  for  behoff  of  the  poor.  Poors'  rates  have  been 
inirmliiced  ;  the  ;iverage  annual  assessment  for  3  years 
Irfvioi'sly  '"  "*^^  inclusive,  being  802/.  17*.  2rf.  The 
iioMlje  number  of  permanent  pool  is  2.'il  ;  of  occasional 
lioor,  '^7  i .  'J'''c  largest  sum  paid  annually  to  cacli  pauper 
H/.  6s-  IW. ;  the  lowest,  \l.  (is.  Od.  The  number  of  pau- 
wr  lunatics  is  3.  (liifort  of  Oeti.  Assembly  on  Pour  in 
Idllaiid,  1S3;),  p.  40.) 

Hamilton  has  been  the  principal  seat  of  imitation  cam- 
kfic  weiiviiig  since  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  trade 
into  Scotland.  The  reeds  run  from  ],'2M)  to  3,000,  which 
jre  llic  tii'cst  sells  that  cotton  has  been  wrought  into. 
There  are  12!11  looms  in  the  liorough,  and  53  in  tlie  land- 
orii  part  of  the  par.  The  trade  has  for  years  lieen  ra- 
lliornii  the  decline.  The  average  wages  of  a  hand-loom 
»ca»er  (and  tlicre  are  no  other  In  the  town)  are  never 
jlioie  Is-  <><'•  per  day  ;  out  of  wliicli  must  he  deducted  I*. 
m-r  »ei'k  fi""  expenses,  and  10*.  per  annum  for  loom- 
rt'nl-  A  liDiise  with  a  room  and  kitclien,  and  a  four-loom 
sliiiii,  lets  at  from  N.  to  0/.  The  females  are  employed 
iiiifindin:;  weft,  and  in  tambouring,  sometimes  in  weav- 
iiij.  The  work  is  executed  for  the  (ilasgow  manufac- 
lurcr!-  The  lace  manufactory  was  introduced  liere 
maiiv  years  ago,  hut  it  had  become  almost  extinct,  when 
iibo'ut  11  years  since)  a  manufactory  of  the  same  kind 
«,is  introduced,  w  hich  has  continueil  to  nrosper.  About 
jiiiiiuses  are  now  engaged  in  tliis  branch  of  trade  ;  and 
it  emiiloys  upwards  of  3,000  females  in  thU  and  the 
Misiiboiiring  parishes.  Vast  .juantities  of  black  silk 
nil*  I'f  piTiiliar  patterns  are  also  manufactured  lierc- 
\  acavpr's  wife  makes  higher  wages  in  tliese  trailes 
iliiii  her  husband.  Many  thousand  check-shirts  have  of 
laiobeen  maiiulactured,  cliielly  for  the  Australian  mar- 
ket. The  (itlier  branches  of  tradaare  of  minor  Import- 
ince-    There  arc  3  branch  l),mks. 

Ill  the  park  attached  to  Caiizow  Castle  are  still  pre. 
itiveil  iteiiuine  specimens  of  the  olil  .Scotch  breed  of  wild 
cittle:  tiny  are  nillk  white,  with  black  muzzles,  iiorns, 
and  hoofs ;  and  are  ferocious  and  untaineable-  'I'hey  are 
noll-ikenanil  killed  like  other  cattle,  hut  shot  in  thelield. 
Similar  callle  arc  to  be  lound  In  Cliillingliain  I'ark  ( Lord 
Tmkerville'>),aiid  in  <'harlley  rark(I.iird  l-Vrrers'si. 
(ailzmv  was  a  royal  residence  for  at  least  '.>o  centuries 
prriiiiiitly  to  the  b.itUe  of  llannoekbnrn  in  1314;  im- 
nmlwtely  alter  which  it  was  conlei  led  on  the  chief  of 
ihf  llainilton  family,  in  wliose  possession  it  h.i;  since 
r.inimnid.  In  1474,  .lames,  lltst  lord  Hamilton,  married 
llif  I'rhiicss  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  11.;  by 
ihifh oonncxiim  liis  ilescindants  came  to  he  declared  In 
iHrliiUnrnt.eii  the  demise  of  James  V.,  in  the  event  of 
Ihr  death  of  his  only  child  Mary,  next  lelrs  to  tlie 
m nil.  Ill  ccinsiMpien.e  of  the  marriage  of  .\niie,  duchr.^s 
nl  llamllliiii,  to  Lord  W.  Diiugl.is,  eldi-st  son  of  tie,' 
Maniul-ol  Douglas,  the  Hamilton  family  now  represent 
llir  male  liiie  "f  the  Douglases.  On  the  ileatli  of  the 
|),i  Duke  III  Douglas,  In  I7'il,  the  house  ol  llainilton,  as 
null-  ri'prcsciit.-vtives  of  the  Douglases,  laid  cl.iiin  to  the 
nulr<,  iiiiilir  the  plea  that  iMr.  Do  iglas,  the  alleged  son 
lihlheir  of  the  milv  sister  of  the  Diikenf  Douglas,  was  a 
I  (U|ipii»ltitiiiiis  chilli,  laki'ii  at  I'aris  lioin  tli:-  real  narents. 
.(liiiiU  lawsuit,  well  known  by  the  nam"  of  the  "  l)o"glas 
raiiie,"  was  the  result.  It  wiis  decidi  :!  In  I'aris,  and  In 
Ibrrimit  III  M'ssion  in  Scntl.ind.  In  faviiir  of  the  Ilaniil- 
liinii;  but.  (HI  an  appeal  to  the  House  uf  l.otds,  it  w.is 
uiilmitilv  ili'cliled  In  favour  of  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards 
rmili'il  f.iinl  Douglas:  we  lieliev",  however.  Ih.at  the 
ullliiit  uii.iiiiniiius  oiiliiliiM  aiiioi.g  Weil  informed  parlies 
I  mm  istli.'it  this  derision  was  tliigrantly  niijiist. 

Ilamill/i  <  was  created  a  royal  burgh  in  I.'i4>4;  hut 
I  ll»  niajlslr.iti  s,  hiving  consented  f  resign  that  pri- 
1  iili'ti'.  Ill  |ii;ii.  accepted  of  a  charter  |::in!  .\inie  Duchess 
liiilUmiliuM.  hy  which  it  was  roiistituti'd  the  chin  l>urgh 
|o|i|ii'ri'K  ilhy  and  diikedoin  of  Hamilton.  An  attempt 
limi.i.uh  111  the  m.ii'istr.ites,  in  17'J3,tii  net  the  orlglial 
riulrxi' restored,  liiit  In  vain  .Since  tin' passliikF  ol  the 
Irfiirui  Art  it  has  Icen  a  parliamentary  huri  ii,  and 
J'lni'i  with  Airilrii ,  Mnllthgow.  l-'alkirk,  and  I.  .ii.irk, 
|lnriliiriiiiig  I  iiii'in.  lo  the  H.ofC.  In  l'«3<.i-40  It  h.id  MiiK 
|r%'i'trred  voters.    Municipal  revenue  about  'J,ii<iO/, 

\m>\rt  lii-iorlcal  events  eonneeled  with  Hamilton,  (he 
Ibilllr  III  Itnlhwell  llridge.  fought  lietweell  the  (ine. 
Etintif)  and  lie'  rnyai  lurers,  under  the  Duke  of  Mon. 
Ilh'nith,  111  I'm'.',  deserves  iiii'iilliui,  i  he  ri'soll  of  the 
hiratnni'iil  u  is  iinfavoiirHlih'  lo  the  furiner,  aliont  I  i 
i(»iiiin  »ere  killed  on  the  •put.  while  1,'ilio  w.re  tiiki  n 
jfmm.T.     (/.iiiHu's  lli^l.iif  '^inlliiiiit.iv.  104.) 

In  nilihiiiii  1,1  various  di>tln);iiis|ied  characters  tli.,1 
Bii' noble  liiiii>e  of  Hamilli'ii  li«\  iiroiiuceil  ( /'uiiir/ < 
V'miiimf  Hi-  l)uiiii(l  llnnijlti'n),  this  burgh  has  glvm 
■nil  liiH<«i>ral  I'lniiient  pi  rsmis ;  Dr  fiillen,  the  cele- 
Vuiili'liyileiiin,  iKirn  lierv  in  1714)  rruleuur  Millar,  of 
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Glasgow,  author  ol  an  Historical  Vieta  of  He  English 
Oovernmml,  and  other  works;  the  late%r.  MaXw 

^uZ%^!^?"pZ:r'^  I'i'  i''"  "•"  Joanna  bSii!:^ 
amnoress  of  Plays  on  the  Passions.  (See  Boundarv 
leportsi    New  Slat.  Account  of  Scotland,  ila^^ 

LZ^.^^^  "-^  *'-'""«'■  '»  '-"''''""  to  the 

IIAMME,  a  town  of  Belgium,    prov.   E.  Flanders 

K  n"e  rhe^;™".';"^"'  '^?J'.-  <=»"'•'  °n  the  DurmriSm: 
i..N.b..  l.hent.  Pop-,  with  commune  (1833),  8,222.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen,  soap,  starch,  cordage,  &c- 
with  numerous  breweries  and  oif-mllls,  and  a  brisk  trad« 
with  the  surrounding  country.     Some  interesting  an- 

TiAMM^M^^Mr-i^Vl™'"-';?  '"  '"  "''iKhbourhood  • 
HAMMtltSMIlH,  a  village  and  chapelry  of  Emr- 
land,  par.  bulham,  CO.  Middlesex,  huild.  Ossulston. 
near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  great 
W.  road  out  of  London,  from  which  it  is  distant  4  m; 
W.  by  S.  Area,  2,140  acres.  Pop.,  in  1831,  lo,2'22  The 
village  is  well  p.ived  and  lighted  with  gas ;  but  the 
streets  are  Irregular  and  the  m^ority  of  the  houses  in- 
terior. Many  hant'some  mansions,  however,  lie  scattered 
111  diirerent  parts,  and  more  especially  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  along  the  great  roaii  which  forms  its  main 
street.  1  he  church,  erected  in  1631,  is  a  plain  brick 
buililing  with  a  low  tower;  and  the  Interior  is  old 
fashioned  .and  inconvenient.  Tlie  living  is  a  nernetual 
curacy,  m  thi!  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  district 
churcli  was  erected  in  1H20.  The  dissenters  also  have 
several  iilaccs  of  worship,  and  there  is  a  Jews'  syna- 
gogue. Close  to  the  It-  fath.  chapel  Is  a  small  Bene- 
dictine nunnery,  originally  a  boarding-school,  established 
in  Kiti!) ;  and  the  monastic  rules  are  strictly  obferved. 
Among  the  charity  schools,  one  founded  by  Bishop 
Latimer  has  revenues  amounting  to  8(XI/.  a  year.  Other 
day  and  .Sund.iy  schools  are  supported  both  by  adherents 
to  the  church  and  hy  dissenters.  The  most  striking 
Icature  in  Hammersmith  is  the  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  completed  in  1827  at  an  expense  of  80,000/. 
It  consists  of  a  horizontal  roailway,  suspended  from  iron 
ch.iins  carried  over  stone  piers  ami  archways,  and 
secured  by  substantial  ahutments.  The  roadway  Is  822 
ft.  long,  and  20  ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  a  foot-path  5  ft. 
wide.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  has  its 
engines  ami  reservoirs  a  little  above  this  bridge.  The 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
nuuerymen  and  market-gardeners,  who  supply  London 
with  some  of  tlie  choicest  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
g.ardens  of  tiie  Horticultural  Society  present  a  flner  dis- 
play in  the  summer  season  than  any  giruens,  private  or 
public,  niiind  the  metropolis ;  and  the  shows  are 
lashionablv  .itli    ded. 

HA\IP.SHIUi;,  IIANT.S,  or  SOUTHAMPTON,  a 
marit-  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  Kngland  ;  it  includes  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  h.is  Herkshlre  on  the  N.,  Surrey  and 
Sussex  on  the  I'..,  Wilts  and  Dorset  on  the  W.,  and  the 
ICngli-h  Channel  on  the  S.  Area,  1,040.000  acres,  of 
wliieh  the  Isle  of  Wight  contains  about  ■jith  part;  In- 
cluding the  island,  llOO.OtK)  acres  arc  supposed  to  consist 
of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land.  'I'hls  is  one  of  (he 
must  agiei'ahle  cos.  In  Kngland,  the  surface  being  Mnely 
varied  with  gentiv  rising  hills  and  fruitful  vales,  and  its 
climate  being  at  tlie  same  (line  peculiarly  mild  and  geni,d. 
Soil  variims ;  In  the  N-  districts  on  the  borders  of  Itcrks, 
It  is  hillv  ami  poor  ;  but  lictneen  Ilasingstoke  and  sil- 
chester  Is  some  lini  wheat  and  bean  land  ;  a  broad  lone 
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ifchalky  downs,  inlerscctcd  liy  numerous  vallev s,  extends 
across  the  co.  In  the  S.  and  inliidle  parts  of  the  co.,  and 
larticularlv  In  the  vales  watered  liv  the  Anton,  Itchen,  and 

..!...-..     .._".      ..-,.   1 . ...  ..I-  It.'...  I I     I- ...I.- 


|p(ii  II,  >ii,ti  1^1  ill  I  ill-  VUI1-B  waii-ii  II  i>>  iiii-  /liiiiiii,  i(ciit-ii,aiiu 
Other  1 1  ers,  are  large  tracts  of  flne  land,  and  some  of  the 
lii'st  water  meadows  In  Knghuul,  The  S.W.  district,  or 
that  lying  between  Sniitlianipton  Water  and  Dorsetshire, 
is  prim  ipally  oiciipiid  hy  the  New  l-'orest,  imd  by  exten- 
sive heaths.     Principal  crops,  ivheat.  Iiarley,  oats,  and 


ni,l-    lulling.         1    llllll|litl     ,lll)>S,     .V  IH-tll,    lllllll-J,     tlillS,    Hllll 

beans  ;  turnips  are  extensively  cultivated,  especially  on 
the  light  soils,  larms  till  lately  have  been  mostly  let  on 
'  """cs,  but  (lie  ]>raetlce  of  holding  them  at  will  Is  gaining 
ind.     Tenants  an'  prohiliitcd  from  taking  (wo  wlteai 


leasi 

groUiiii.        1  I'liiiiiis  id  I    |iiiiiiiiMi,'ti   iiiiiii  Kiniiipf  iwii  untu9 

crops  in  succession;  but  tuo  white  crops  in  succession 
have  not  liecn  usually  olijecti'd  to,  and  it  Is  common  to 
laki'  a  crop  of  oats  alter  wlieat.  This  erroneous  iiractlce 
is,  howeviT,  beginning  to  be  corrected,  and  agriculture 
in  th 

hold  .- ..,.-,.,„,............. .., ' 

various  hreeds:  the  dairy  Is  not  an  object  of  nincli  alien 
lion,    .'"'tock  of  sheep  large.    We\hlll,  neat  Andover,  in 
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lis  (0.  Is  generally  good,  and  the  condition  of  tho 
such  as  III  reflect  credit  on  the  occupiers.     Callle  of 

HIS  hr Is:  the  dairy  Is  not  an  object  of  ninch  alien 

lion,  .'"'tock  of  sheep  large.  We\hlll,  neat  Andover,  in 
this  CO  ,  has  (he  grea(cs(  sheep  lair  in  l-'nginnd.  At  the 
I'.ilr  liehl  hire  In  IHIO,  aliie.it  l-'m.lKSI  sheep  were  exhiliiled 
<  r  sale!  Hants  Is  fainins  hir  its  liaeon  ;  and  excellent 
iMiiiey  Is  priidiiied  in  ilKTereiil  parts  of  the  co.  Kstales 
1101. tlv  large;   larn;s  of  .ill  siics,  from  'i!>  to  NKI  .ii  res. 

..      _..*...  .   .-r  I-..  I    1..    lull,     II.      -...        'I'l...  ....     t-   ......... 


Jarge  ; ,  ^     --  -- 

Am  rage  rent  of  land.  In  |8|0,  |  \s.  mI.  The  co.  i»  every 
I  v\  Ill-re  partleularlv  vx'll  wooded.  The  New  lorest  coin- 
, irises  about  i.i'J.i»io  acres,  lull  only  about  (i7,otio  are  now 
the  priipirly  of  the  crown,  the  resi  having  been  assigned 
(II  ludlviduals.  Aimut  ii.lHSiacri  ■  have  been  IiicIosimI  «ntt 
set  aparv  lor  the  growth  uf  timber,    '''■•- -  " 
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maina  of  other  extensive  forests  ;  and  lirushwoods  are 
met  with  uii  most  of  tlie  clmll(  lands.  Miflfrals  of  little 
importance.  If  we  except  the  building  of  ships  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  the  various  worlis  subordinate  lo  their  outfit, 
the  other  manufactures  are  but  of  trivial  importance ; 
there  arc,  however,  silli  mills  at  Overton,  and  straw  hats 
arc  made  in  different  parts  of  the  co.  Principal  rivers, 
Avon,  Anton,  and  Si>.hen.  Portsmouth  harbour  and  the 
road  of  Spithead  lie  in  the  Sound  between  the  mainland 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Principal  towns,  Portsmouth, 
K'Uthampton  (now  uir  .ed  to  the  metropolis  by  a  railway), 
Winchcst»r,  and  i.yiiiington.  Hampshire,  including  the 
Isle  of  VViglit,  has 3U  hundreds  and  •£)><  parishes.  It  sends 
17  mcmi.  to  the  11.  of  C. ;  viz.  2  for  each  division  of  the 
CO. ;  2  each  for  the  b3rs.  of  Portsmoutli,  Winchester,  Ly- 
mington,  Southampton,  and  Andovcr  ;  1  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  I  each  for  the  bora,  of  Petersfield  and  Clirist- 
churcb.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  1H38-39, 
!>,ai4  i  viz.  ■i.Wi  for  the  N.,  and  5,591  for  the  S.  div.  In 
1H,')I  Hampshire  had  5fi,5'i(>  inliab.  houses ;  n4,fi5'2  familiea ; 
and  314,280  inhabs.,  of  whom  1  .')2,()H2  \>rere  males,  and 
I(i2,l<M  females.  Sum  paid  for  tlie  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
IN3H.3U,  I37,U2<.W.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815, 
I,24(l,ri47/.  Profits  of  trades  and  pri>ressions  in  do. 
923,714/.    (See  further  Wight,  Isle  of.) 

IIAMPSHIIIE  (NEW),  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
in  tlic  N.K.  part  of  the  Union  (New  Kngland),  and  tw- 
twt>en  lat.  42"  40'  and  4,')^  10'  N.,  and  long.  70"  40'  and 
720  23' \v.;    having  N.   Lower  Canada,   E.   Maine,  W. 
Vermont,  S,  Massachusetts,  and  S.l'.  the  Atlantic,  on 
which,  however,  it  has  a  coast  of  only  18  m.     Length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  170m.;  breadth  v-ry  variable.     Area, 
'.1,280  m.     Pop.,  in  18:17,  per  estimate  ■;88,74().     The  coast 
is  indented  liy  small  inlits,  but  has    )nly  one  harbour  of 
any  value,  that  of  Portsmouth.     It  is  jkirted  bv  a  narrow 
sandy  plain,  which,  at  no  great  distance  inland,  rises 
rapidly  into  a  hilly  country.     In  the  interior,  the  state  is 
covcri'-d  with  mountains  of  granitic  l'.)rniati(m.  The  Wliite 
Mountains,  towards  the  N.,  which  attain  ahelglit  of  more 
than  7,000  ft.,  are  tlie  highest  in  the  Appalacliian  system, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  V.  S.     Uut  lietween  the  moun- 
tains are  many  green  and  sheltered  valleys,  and  the  state 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  I'ertili!  land,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  liear.titui  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Several  (if  the  principal  rivers  of  New  Kngland  rise  ni 
this  state ;  among  which  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimac, 
Piscutaqua,  Androscoggin,  and  Saco,  wliicli  liave  a  gene- 
ral S.  direction.     The  Connecticut  forms  the  W.  bound- 
ary of  tile  state.     There  are  several  considerable  lal<es, 
the  largest  of  which,  the  Winiiipissio^ee,  23  m.  in  length, 
it  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  atate.     Witli  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  alluviiii  lands  borderhig  the  rivers,  the  soil 
is,  perhaps,  more  adapted  fur  pasture  than  cultivation. 
The  country  was  originally  densely  wooded,  and  such  is 
still  the  character  of  the  interior.     Climate  very  healthy, 
but  cold.     The  lakes  and  rivers  are  generally  frozen  for 
four  luoiitlis  in  the  year,  and  winter  lasts  from  Nov.  to 
April.     Wheat,  rye,  maize,  liarlcy,  oats,  pulse,  and  llax 
are  grown  ;  cattle  brei-ding  is  pursued  to  a  consideralile 
extent.     iMannfactur's  have  greativ  augmented  of  late 
years :   they  include  cotton  and  woo\li'n  f'abri<  s,  nails  and 
other  hariiware.  paper,  glass,  &c.     Tile  exports  cnn»i»t 
principally  ol  c.iltle,  p!)rk,  llax  seed,  Mjumi,  timber,  lish, 
beef,  granite,  mannlac  tured  goods,  ,Src.  Kc.     The  foreign 
tr.ide  is  but  incon<ldiTab!e  ;  the  value  of   the  i-xporls  to 
foreign  co  intiics  during  the  year  rndinj^  Sipt.  to.  1h;)h, 
liavitig  ainon.iii'd  lo  (nilv  7l!<i70  doll.,  and  that  cd'  llie 
imports  to  Ki'.i.'.iH.i  doll.  Tlie  slate  had.  In  1h3',i.  27  tanks. 
New  llan'pshirc  is  illviiled  into  elgjit  couutles  ;  ('on- 
cord,  on  Merrimac,  iM'ing  it*  political  cap.   Portsmouth  is 
the  largest  town,  and  the  only  tea-port.     Dover,  Ixcler, 
Ilan.iver,   New    Ipswicli,   Keene,  and   MaM'rhill  are  iii- 
rruasing  places,  alrc.idy  of  sonic  site.  Dartmouth  ('olleue, 
at  Hanover,  establishi'd  in  1770,  ranks  third  among  the 
literary  institiitioiit  of  New  Kngland.     It  lias  attacheil  to 
It  a  medical  school,  library,  and  phlloKophiial  apparatiit  ; 
and  ha<l  in  I8:i!i  upwards  of  .'ton  (tiidi'iit*.    There  is  a  the- 
ologlial  seminary  at  New  Hampton,  betides  upwards  ol 
30  Incorporated  acaileniics.    The  state  has  a  lilerar\  liiiiil, 
the  Income  arising  I'nnn  which,  with  the  produce  of  a  tax 
on   liankt.    is  devottnl  to   the   support  of  fiee  sihools. 
These  are  established  on  the  same  system  as  ill  tli">  oilier 
Atlantic  si;  les.     A   lunatic  asylum  it  aliont  )o  lie  isla- 
lillshi'dat  Portsmouth.  In  IH.'I9,  2il  periodical  pnlilii  aliont 
were  itsued.     .Several  canals  h.ne  been  construited  cini- 
iiected  with  the  Merrimac,  uhlcli.  by  Its  coniniunicalioii 
wilJi  the  Middlesex  C.iiial,  alfords  a  navigable  ronle  br- 
twiwn  many  parts  of  the  state  and  lloslon.     In  I8;i7.  a 
railroad.  I'l  m.  In  lengih.  to  extind  I'ro.n  Nattuii,  N.W,, 
to  Liiwell  Mass.K  liusclls,  was  in  progress 

The  legislature  ciniiisls  of  a  senate  of  12  mems.  and  a 
liiiute  of  representatives  of  2:il   meint  ,  the   menis.   id 

which,  at  well  at  the  gdvernor.  are  ch ii  annually  by 

the  eleciois  of  i>arh  district,  consisiing  ol  cury  wlilte 
male  cltlleii  above  tin'  age  ol  21  years  who  pays  taxes 
nnd  h.ts  resldi-il  in  the  state  for  three  monlhs.  Togetlni, 
they  «ru  itylwl  the  Ueiioral  Court  of  New  Uainpthlie, 
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and  assemble  annually  on  the  Ist  Wednesday  of  Jim 
Concord.  The  governor  is  assisted  in  his  executive  ilili'i 
by  a  council  of  5  mems.,  elected  for  a  similar  neriivt  i  .'i' 
himself.    Tlie  poor  in  this,  as  in  other  N.  E  state.  ! 
supported  by  a  direct  tax  on  the  towns  to  whirh  ii 
belong.    The  militia,  comprlslrg  3  divisions  and  f  1  -^ 
gades,  consisted,  in  1838,  of  an  aggregate  body  nf  w  Vn': 
men.    Justice  is  administered  in  a  superior  cour'  ana 
county  courts  of  common  picas,  presided  over  I'v  ik 
judges  of  the  superior  court,  and  two  justices  seiw-iol 
from  each  county.     The  judges  hold  their  olfices  diirin 
good  behaviour,  until  70  years  of  agcj  but  mav  be  r 
moved  by  impeachment,  or  by  address  of  the  two  hnn    " 
of  the  legislature.  "uusej 

New  Hampshire  was  first  colonised  by  the  BritUh  i 
Ifia2.  It  was  twice  united  to  Massacliiisetts-  and  tl 
final  leparation  between  them  did  not  take  nlnce  im 
1741.  New  Hampahire  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  tat 
a  decided  part  in  the  war  of  independence.  A  teniuoraf 
constitution  was  formed  in  1784,  which,  in  1792  »•  u  7 
tered  and  amended  nearly  to  the  form  now  in  forr. 
The  state  sends  5  representatives  to  Congress.  (Darl  •' 
Vicw.SjC. ;  Haywaril's  Gazetteer  <ll' Xew' Kmlanil  •  j,',?.' 
tican  Almanack,  1834,  1840.)  '  '""'• 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  par.  and  village  of  England 
Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulston,  4  m.  N.N  W  1  „„' 
t-...,  ..r^..-   /u,t.l..l,  l....l...l».  ....„,  ..r  fill .  .,■.''""' 


on  the  summit  of  which  (4(;u  ft.  aLmve  liigli-water  inarkl 
is  an  extensive  heath  covering  about  280  acres  uliii'i 
commands    fine    views    of  the    metropolis,  Kent    and 
Surrey  southward,  and  of  the  highly  eidtivated  Lindjol 
Ilucks  and  Herts  on  the  N.W.     The  streets  arc  mosllv 
crooked  and  irregular,  lined  with  liouses  of  every  size 
and  quality,   from  the  spacious  mansion  to  the  mere 
cottage ;   and  the  subordinate  streets,  connecting  lliuh 
Street  with  the  other  parts,  are  narrow,  iiiconveiiiciit 
and  in  some  places  even  dangerous.     The  church,  uliicli 
has  been    parochial  since  I.VJ8  (when  H.ainpstead  «ai 
separated  from  Hendon),  was  rebuilt  by  subscri|ilioii  in 
1747  ;  It  is  a  plain  brick  building,  having  at  its  E.onJa 
low  tower  and  siiire.     The  living  is  a  vicarage,  ami  there 
is  a  lectureship  founded  some  years  ajio.  ior  the  beiulii  of  I 
the  curate!].     A  chapel   of  ease,  ill  VVell  Walk,  occupici 
what  was  a  century  back  the  most  fashionable  asicinblv. 
room  In  the  town,  and  a  favourite  place  ol  resort  for  .■ill 
who  came  to  drink    tlio    chalybeate    waters:    anotlitr  ' 
chapel,  recently  erected,  has  a  handsome  cupola  and  I 
portico.     There  arc  places  of  worship  for  Indeponilcnij 
Wesleyan  Melhoditts,  Unitarians,  and  llom.  Citholiu' 
but  they  are  of  small  extent,     llcsides  churclu'j  and  i 
chapels,  the  large  assembly-room  attached  to  the  HdIIv. 
biisii   Inn  is  the  only  public  building ;    but  nuim'niiii 
large  private  mansions.  In  dilferent  parts  within  and  round 
the  town,, attest  its  importance  as  a  fashionable  sulnirian 
retreat.  A  larcc  square  house,  on  an  cinincnciUiitln'ltH 
of  the  London  road,  witli  a  row  of  elms  In  irunt,  onrc 
tielonged  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  one  of  the  regicides,  uiiu 
at  the  Kestoration,  was  here  seizeil,  and  soon  alter  ex. 
ecuted:  it  was  subse<|Uently  occupied  by  llltliii|i  iiiuler, 
III   the   upiier   part   of  the  town,  near  the  Teriui,  ji  i 
Hranch-hill  Lo.lge,  once  the    residence  of  llic  Karl  uf  1 
iMaccleslleld  and  Lord  Lou;,'liliorough  ;  lint  its  line  (, 
lection  of  painted  glass  wimlows,  procured  I'riini  i,iii<ii. 
convents  at  the    period  of  the  1  reiich  revolutniii,  lm  | 
iK'en  removed,  by  Sir  Tboinas   Neavcs,  lo  his  lii)U>e  ii  / 
Dagenhain,  in  Essex.     The  Upper  11,  sk  Inn,  in  l'';ii  I 
Stri'et,  lormerly  thi'  resort  of  the  celchridid  Kil-calliub,  1 
and  subsequently  inhabited  by  (i.  Steevins,  tlie  edilwdt  I 
Shakspeare,  Is  now  a  private  residence.     Tile  inns  receive  I 
hundreds  of  visiters  on  the  Sunday  s  during  siimin'-r. 

The  manor  of  Htimeilr,v:  was  given  by  King  Kitielri>l  I 
to  the  Abbi'y  church  of  's^stnuusiiT,  by  wlidin  it  nji  I 
retaiiieil  till  I'lMi,  wlien  I  '  ard  VI.  took  ;Hlt>e^>iilll  ,if  | 
It  and  presented  it  to  a  layman,  from  wiraii  tliepre.i'iit  f 
lord  III  the  manor  is  descended.  In  the  rclun  uf  lleiir;  I 
\'III.  Ilanipsti'i.d  was  an  olisi  iire  lianilct,  "  cliielly  in 
habited  bv  wasliei  wiimi'ii ;"  and  being  well  cunrnl  »ll 
wood,  ani\  alKiunding  with  ganie.  it  was  olten  \i>iteil  liy  I 
hiiiitiiig  parlies  from  court  J, lines  II.  is  said  1 1  liait  | 
had  a  hunlingseat  here,  slill  known  as  Chicken  llmu' 
and  now  let  out  to  several  poor  people.  Alsiiil  Him,  I 
Hanipstead  liei  anie  a  lasliiun.tble  wileriiig-|>laie.  .i:.il| 
conrerts.  Iialls,  and  races  wereestidillslied  fur  the  iiminr.  I 
nieiit  of  the  visiters.  The  wills  (111"  water  u\  nhiih  ill 
a  simple  carbonate  chalybeate)  were  in  hi{!li  ri|iitfl 
diiriii);  the  17th  century,  but  they  have  long  >iiiiei  wll 
liatlr.m  attention.  The  eh'ilion  ornnins,  lor  lhein.«ii| 
held  on  tlii'  heath  from  I'iiil  to  \W\  ubiu  itWiuir-f 
moved  to  Ilrentfoid. 

HAMI'  TON,  a  village  and  par.  of  K  ighind.  rn  Mil. 
diesex,  hiinil.  S{<ellliorne,  on  the  N.baiik  of  lheTh.ini'i,| 
oiipiisile  the  iiiiliit  where  it  rei'elves  Hii'  Mule  Um,l 
W.S.W.  London,  and  :i  in.  W.  by  N.  Kiiinston.  \r  ofl 
pur.,  3,190  acres.    Pop.  in  iNill,  2,''>29,  and,  iiKliidiuit  thif 
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kiraldt  of  Hamptonwiek,  close  to  Kingatnn,  3,992.  The 
in«n  which  is  a  favourite  resort  for  anglers,  is  not  re- 
inrk'ahle  either  for  the  width  of  streets  or  regularity  of 
I,'  buildings  i  but  many  beautiful  villas  ornament  the 
1  eluhbourhood,  among  which  is  one  formerly  the  pro- 
witv  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick.  A  wooden  bridge, 
huilt  across  the  Thames  in  17S3,  joins  the  town  to  E. 
Jloulsey-  The  church,  lately  rebuilt,  is  n  very  handsome 
iructure,  having  a  square  tower  at  the  W.  end.  A  free 
trammar  school  was  rounded  here  in  IftSC,  and  the  ori- 
•inal  endowment  has  been  subsequently  so  much  en- 
Lreed,  as  to  furnish  the  master  with  a  salary  of  230/., 
iida  sum  of  361.  yearly  for  six  poor  mm.  The  average 
jttendance  of  boys  is  (iO :  the  present  instruction  is  con- 
fined 10  Knglish,  writing,  and  accompts. 

.iliout  1  m.  from  the  village,  and  close  to  the  Thames, 
is  Hampton  Court  Palace,  respecting  which  Grotius  has 
nolicrnpled  to  say,— 

Si  nni^  o]itis  n«scit  (set!  quia  (ainen  ille  ?)  Britannus, 

IlAMriON-reaiA  tuos  ronsultat  itte  t.nres ; 
(^ontulerit  into  cum  Mi.irsa  Falatia  muiido, 
Dicet  itii  lUftet,  hie  tinbitare  Deos ! 
The  palace   was   begun  by  Carilinal  VVol.sey,  who.  in 
iviii, presented  it  to  Henry  Vlll.     The  original  edifice 
miisistcd  of  live  quadrangles,  of  which  two  only  remain. 
The  \V.  quadrangle,  little  altered  since  Wolscy's  time, 
oift-nts  a  good  specimen  of  Tuilor  architecture:   the 
Liiidle  or  clock  court  is  of  mixed  style.  Sir  C.  Wren's 
Ionic  colonnade  strangely  contrasting  with  the  massive 
mnitrnction  of  the  old  bni 
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the  commonwealth ;  and  It  aaerwards  became  the  usual 
abode  of  W  illiam  III.  and  his  queen,  and  of  the  prlucess, 
afterwards  Queen  Amie.  George  II  was  the  last  mo- 
narch  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  Of  late  years  It  has 
been  mostly  divided  Into  private  dwellings,  given  to  court . 
pensioners.  Latterly  It  has  been  fully  opened  to  the 
public.  All  Individuals  are  now  freely  admitted  to  view 
tlie  public  apartments  and  grounds,  without  any  demand 
being  made  upon  them  ;  and  without,  as  formerly,  being 
Tiiirried  from  one  apartment  to  another,  al^he  caprice 
of  some  mercenary  CTcirronf.  Inconsequence,  Hampton 
Court  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  crowds  of  visiters,  and 
Is  deservedly  one  of  the  principal  i>ointa  of  attraction  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Near  Hampton  Court 
palace  is  Bushy  Park,  comprising  1,100  acres,  with  a  cen- 
tral avenue  I  m.  long.  "  The  numerous  thorn-trees, 
though  of  great  age,  are  still  healthy  and  vigorous ;  and 
when  they  are  in  blossom,  they  appear  at  a  short  distance 
as  if  covered  with  snow."  (Jesse.)  The  house  on  the 
riglit  of  the  grand  avenue  was  during  many  years  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  William  IV.  when  UukeofClarenccand 
is  still  Inhabited  by  Queen  Adelaide,  the  present  ranger  of 
the  park.  (I.ysorrs  Emiirons  ;  Jesse's  Gleanings.) 

llANAU,  a  town  of  W.  Germany,  electorate  of  Hesse, 
cap.  prov.  of  s.irae  name,  and  seat  of  Its  superior  courts, 
&c.  J  on  the   Kinzig,  near  its  junction  with  the  Main, 
11  m.  K.  bv  N.  Frankfort,  and  K'.iin.  S.S.W.  Cassel:  lat. 
.V)o  W  24"  N..  long.  H"  hW  17"  E      Pop.,  Inclusive  of  its 
suburbs,  l.l.tiOII.     flaiiaii  Is  no  longer  fortilied  ;  and  its 
ancient  castle  is  now  used  for  tlio  purposes  of  the  VVet- 
teravian  .Society  of  Natural   History.     It  i',  divided  into 
tlie  old  ami  new  towns ;  the  former  Is  ill-bullt,  out  the 
latter  has  Lroad  and  regular  streets,  modern  built  houses, 
and,  near  its  centre,  a  good  market-place.    There  are  4 
Calvinistic  parish  chiin  lies,  a   lloin.   (  ath.  church,  a 
large  hospital,  handsome  tliciiln   lM|iii);ii||  11  free  schnpf, 
drawing  academy,  many  sciiiilllil-  ami  lii'Kkoleiil  lisJil' 
ciations,  a  school  of  tnules,  &c.     H.inau  is  the  inost  ili- 
dustrious  town,  and  the  place  of  the  greatest  commercial 
activity  in  the  electorate.    Its  manufactures  are  numerous 
and  extensive,  including    silk  studs,  camlets,  leather, 
gloves,  stockings,  hats,  excellent  carpets,  cotton  fabrics, 
tidiacco,  playing-cards,  gold  and  silver  wares,  brass  mu- 
sical instruments,  carriages,  &c.    It  has  a  large  trade 
in  timber,  barrels,  and  wine.    Many  of  its  inhab.  are 
tor  t,iiie<tvy  intendeil  to    descendants  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  emigrants,  who  Hed 
are  e.illed  eartocnis  frmn  :  thither  from  the  nersecutions  in  the  low  countries,  under 
Pliilip  11.,  early  in  the  Ifitb  century.     Very  near  it  are 
the  mineral  springs  of  Wilhelmst&dt.    Here,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  1813,  Napoleon,  on  his  retreat  from  Leipsic, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  very  superior  force  of 
Itavarians,     and    other    allied    troops,    under    Marshal 
Wrede.     The  combined  army  lost  about  IO,0(X) ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  3,(100  or  4,0C0  men  ; 
but  the  opening  of  tlie  route  to  France  was  the  most  Im- 
portant .advantage  gained  by  tlie  latter.     The  principality 
of  which  llaiiau  was  formerly  the  cap.,  was,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  its  line  of  princes  in  lT3ti,  divided  between 
llesse-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,    (t'ncye.  dei  licitt 
ilu  Moiiile  I  i'anntibich  ;  Berghaus,  ^e. ) 

H  ANG-TCHKOU,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  citid 
of  thina,  cap.  prov.  Tclie-kiang ;   on  the  'I'sien-taug- 
Kiang.Vdin.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  14(1  ni. 
S.V..  Nanking;  lat.  'MP  20' 20"  N.,  long.  1I'J'^4»'  K.     Its 
pop.  was  estimated  by  Du  Halde  at  upwards  of  a  millioii, 
without,  apparently,  including  the  pop.  of  (he  suburbs;  but 
tills  estimate  's  most  probably  much  beyonil  the  mark, 
especially  as  the  hou.ses  are  but  one  story  high,  and  theru 
are  g.iulens  of  large  size  interspersed  among  them.     The 
r.'y  IS  surrounded  with  high  and  tliick  walls,  <aid  tii  bo 
a-i  much  as  lour  leagues  in  circuit.     The  W.  part  of  this 
enclosure  is  taken  up  by  a  fort  or  citadel.  In  which  the 
ollicers  of  the  government  reside,  and  a  garrison  of  10,(K!0 
men  is  maintained.     The  Grand  Caoal  has  Us  ,S.  termi- 
nus here,  in  a  large  commiHlious  basic       1  Ida  city  lias,  in 
consequeiuM',  a  direct  communicatina  with  I'lkin.  and  a 
vast  rommand  of  internal  nnvigatmn.  «  hieh  it  has  turneil 
to  good  account.    On  its  W.  side  is  a  lake  higbly  cele- 
brated lor  its  natural  ami  nrtlHcial  benutie*.     Harrow, 
by  whom  this  city  was  visittnl.  nays.  ■•  1  le  city  of  Hang- 
tcbeou-tiio,  being  particularly  lamed  for   Is  silk  trade,  we 
weri'  not  surprised  to  meet  with  exteniive  shops  and 
warehouses :  In  |»iint  of  size,  and  the  stock  contained 
williin  them,  they  might  111' s. till  to  vie  with  the  best  'U 
London.     In  some  of  these  were  not  fewer  than  ten  or 
twelve  iiersons  serving  belnnil  the  counter  ;  iHit  in  pass- 
ing thrnugli  the  whole  city  not  a  >iiit.'li'  woman  wn>  visi- 
ble, rllher  withln-doorsnr  wltlinut    'I'hecrowd  ol  people, 
ciinipnseil  of  Ihr  other  sex,  appeared  to  be  little  inferior 
t'l  that  in  (lie  great  streiii-nf  IVkin."   (  7V(ir'i'/.«.  p..Vi7.) 
The  street.^  .ire  not  so  WHle  n.s  Cranbonrn  .Mley,  but  n« 
will  paved.      Thej  are  ivnaniioled  in  many  places  with 
trliin  plial  aribis.  and  mniximentstoi'iiilncnt  Imlividuals, 
anil  aie  kipt  reiiiaikably  neat  and  clean.     Harrow  says  : 
"  111  i\ir\  simp  were  exposed  to  view  -lilks  ot  dlflerent 
niHmil.iclines.  dyed  inttons  and  niuikins,  a  great  variety 
of  Fngllth  broud-clolhs,  cliieHy  bowcvcr  blue  and  scar- 


Iding :  the  third  quadrangle 
.jerected  by  William  111.  'i'iie  king's  entrance  In  the 
clock-court  leads  to  the  grand  stairc:i.s(  and  state  apart- 
ments. The  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  former  were  painted 
teVerrio,  in  his  usual  glaring  style:  the  rooms,  which 
open  from  each  otiier,  and  are  partially  furnished, 
tonsist  of  the  guard-cbainber,  presence  and  audience 
thamliers,  public  dining-room,  state  drawing-room  and 
liod-rooms.  Notwitlistanding  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
Imt  siiicimens  to  Wiiulsor.  there  Is  still  at  Hamilton 
Court  an  extensive  and  excellent  eoUeition  of  pictures. 
Itcoranrl.ses  ni;iny  by  tlie  principal  Italian  and  Flemislv 
maters;  and  an  extensive  collection  of  portnuts  eon- 
nffti'dwilb  Knglisb  history  by  Holbein,  Leiy,  Knell-T, 
West,  Sc.  Hut  the  great  glory  of  Hampton  f'lmrt  is 
the  ('r^r^(«H■v  or  drawings  executed  by  Itapliael,  by  order 
of  I'ope  Leo  X.,  foi  patterns 
dfciirale  the  Vatican.     'I'hey 

oelnc  painted  on  sheets  of  large  paper,  cailunc.  I  liese 
niilile ilrawings,  of  which  there  were  originally  'Ih,  being 
Mt  neglected  at  Hrussels,  the  greater  mimber  of  them 
ipnear  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  Forliinately.how- 
jier,  Ji  I'i'H  were  pureba.sed  by  I'tubens  for  t'harli  .s  I. ; 
but  ewi  since  their  arrival  iai  this  cnuntry  they  have 
been  exposed  to  ninnerous  vicissltiulis.  :uid  would  seem 
toimetheir  iinservatiou  as  much  to  accident  as  to  any 
Ihinit  else.  The  gidlery  in  which  they  are  now  phii  eil 
illlamiitiin  Court,  was  biiill  for  their  recepthin  by  Wii- 
limilll. ;  but  (ieorge  III.  removed  them  first  to  Huek- 
iMlum  I'alace,  and  thence  to  W  iniNor,  whence  they 
hnvelii'en  .ajiain  brmiglit  back  to  Hanniton  Court.  They 
nntesent  siinii'of  the  most  striking  incidents  recorded 
liillic  New  Testament,  iuiil  are  unrivalled  lor  Miblimity 
ofmiieeptlon  and  purity  of  design.  They  have  been 
Hi'll  engraved  by  Holloway. 

'  .\inmig  the  parts  of  the  palace  not  usually  shown  to  the 

piililii  are  the  chapel  and  hall,  the  former  of  which  was 

fililti'il  after  the  ravages  of  the  fanatics  during  the  Coin- 

iriin«i'altli,aiiilhauiisonielypi'Wed  with  nak  by  ii.  \iine. 

Tho  latter,  built  by  Wolsey,  and  still  retaining  his  iiaii'i-, 

i!  J  finely  iiroportioned  roiiiu  100  ft.  loin,,  and  loft,  broad, 

k,iting  two  large  gabled  windows,  i'liil   an   elaborately 

tatviil  wooden  roiil,  similar  tii  that  -if  Westminster  Hall 

iiinl  that  of  Christ  Cliureh  Hall.  Oxford.    This  room  was 

tlwriiiighly  restored  on  Ihe  niii  model  in  IHiil.     Close  to 

Ibelliill  is  the  Hoard  of  tireeii  flntli.  u  sniall.  Ihougli 

im  iK'auliful    Ootlile    'lianiber,   wliiib    fnrni.shed   .Sir 

Wjter  Scott  witli  the  pail  "rn  for  one  of  the  liiii  st  rooms 

It .Wmlsford.     "  Tlie  garih  11  Iroiit  of  tlio  pala'e,  tboiigh 

Jiiiipireil  by  niodirn  wlniiuws.  Is  still  very  inaguifieeiit. 

The  garden'    comprise   aliniit    14   acres  :    the   ph'asnre- 

fiiiuniU  were  laid  out   by  \\ilii:im    111.,   in  the  Diilch 

Iwtr;  the  terrace  is  }ni.  long,  and  the  first  view  of  It  Is 

wv  (Irlk'tig.      The  honii'-|iark,  imniediately  ailjoinlog 

Ihf'jtariii'iu,  is  l»in.  in  cireiiil.  ail  its  snil  produces  very 

fof  herbage.    The  canal.  « iilch  b  {  in.  Iiuig.  and  40  yds. 

tm»il,i«  lined  with  an  avei  lie  of  lime  trees,  and  other 

imiuei  Intersect  the  park   in  ever.-  direi  iliin,  through 

ciiciif  »lilih  is  a  good  vi 'w  nf  tin    tower  of  Kingston 

fhimli."  |,/i'.«.>i''.i  (lleniiinns,  3il  .er.)    The  iireeii-lioiises 

mijin.  aniiiiig  many  valuable  exoti  s,  a  vine  said  to  be 

thfUrgi't  and  most  priMliielive  in  Fiiiope;  and  a  nia-<e 

nil.iliyrlntb  biriiishes  iiiiicb  .iniiisenieiit  to  young  visiters. 

Tliii  iLilace,  III  wlilcb  Wolsey  maiiKained  a  more  tliau 

nml  (talc,  was  nflerwariU  tb.'  favourite  resldiiici    i.f 

llriirvVlll.  and  bis  cblblreii,  and  of  .Lime  I.  anil  bis 

MiOiarles  I.,  wboeseapid  from  bis  imnrlMinnniil  lure 

liiliitl.    The  protector,  liiiinwell,  resideil  here  during 
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let,  uied  for  winter  cloaks,  Tor  chair  coven,  and  for  car- 
pets ;  and  also  a  quantity  of  peltry,  intended  for  the 
nortlicrn  marltets.  The  rest  of  the  houses,  in  the  public 
itrcccs  through  whicli  we  passed,  consisted  of  butchers* 
and  bailers'  sliups,  flslimongcrs,  dealers  in  rice  and  utiier 
grain,  ivory  cutters,  dealers  In  lacquered  ware,  tea- 
liouses,  cook-sliops,  and  colfln-makers ;  the  last  of  whicli 
is  a  trade  of  no  small  note  in  Cliina.  The  number  of 
inhab.  in  the  suburbs,  with  those  tliat  constantly  resided 
upon  the  water,  were,  periiaps,  nearly  equal  to  those 
within  tlie  wiUla."  (Barrow j  Du  HaUe,  vol.1.;  Diet. 
Oiogranhimte. ) 

HANLKY,  a  town  and  chapelry  of  England,  be- 
longing to  tjie  par.  of  Stuke-upon-Trent,  c<>.  .StnlToril, 
hund.  Pirehill-nnrth,  2i  n.  S.  E.  Stoke.upon-Trent, 
and  16  m.  N.  StalTord.  i'op.,  in  IS3I,  7,121.  It  con- 
sists of  one  main  street,  intersected  by  various  (iti)crs ; 
and  iniiny  good  houses  have  recently  been  built,  though 
the  pop.  is  ciiielly  conlined  to  tlie  working  classes. .  The 
church  is  handsome,  and  has  a  fine  tower  lllOft.  high. 
Good  schools  are  connected  both  with  the  church  and 
the  three  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  inhab.  are 
chielly  employed  in  the  potteries,  which  alone  have 
raised  this  district  to  its  present  importance.  For  fiirtiior 
particulars,  tec  Stokk-upon-Thent,  .ind  Potteries. 

HANOVElt,  a  kingd.  of  N.W.  Ocrmany,  situated 
betwcm  lat.  81°  ,18'  and  .Ma  ,W  N.,  and  long.  0^  43' 
and  l!°4.V  E.,  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocran  and 
the  Kibe,  K.  by  Prussia  .ind  Urunswick,  S.  by  Prussia 
and  llessc-Cassel,  and  W.  by  Holland.  Its  bounding 
line  is  very  irregular,  and  a  portion  on  the  W.  is  almost 
divided  from  tlie  rest  of  tlie  kingdom  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Length,  from  mouth  of  Kibe 
S.,  172m. ;  breadth,  K.  and  W.,  IMI  m.  It  has  7  districts 
(Liindrottcii-n) :  the  area,  population,  &c.  are  as  follows 
(Rcdeit'i  Hanover,  i.  1,2.) :  — 
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The  most  populous  towns  of  the  kingdom  are  Hanover 
(the  capital),  24.(K10  inhiili. ;  llildesheim,  15,000;  Giit- 
tingen,  lO.OlK);  l.iineburg,  ll.KnO;  Celle,  in.SGO;  Stade, 
fi,7(Kl;  Osnalmrp,  11,.MKI;  Eniden,  12,0(10;  Aurich, 
12,(XK1;  .ind  Clausthal,  y.KiO.  The  population  of  1X23 
was  1,43'), 130;  so  that  in  12  years  there  lias  been  an 
Increase  of  2.'i4,l.')0,  or  .ibout  21,000  yearly,  the  ratio  of 
increase  being  17"7  per  cent.  The  nninlier  of  marriajje* 
has  not,  however.  Increased  in  a  proportional  degree; 
and  the  present  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  chil- 
liren  is,  for  all  Hanover,  1  in  10,  and  in  the  various 
districts,  as  follows:  —  Hanover,  1  in  M;  Hildesheiin,  1 
iiiH;  Clausthal,  1  in  M;  l.iini'liiirg,  I  in  U;  Stade,  I 
in  Hi;  Aurich,  I  in  21  ;  Osnaburg,  I  ill  2S. 

,S'Mr/(iri'.  — Hanover,  physically  considered,  is  an  In- 
cllneil  plain,  gently  slojiing  from  .S.K.  to  N.W.,  and 
no  where,  exreiit  on  a  few  of  its  enijn<'iiccs,  more  ele- 
vated th.in  2<Kill.  above  the  sea.  The  districts  of  St.ide, 
Liiiiebiirg,  Hanover,  and  part  of  Osnahiirg  belong  to 
the  N.  plain  of  Ciermany,  whiili  siretrhes  from  tlie 
North  .Sea  K.  into  Huss'ia.  No  hill  in  the  central 
provinces  reaches  1.4IHI  ft.  In  the  S.  part  of  Hiide- 
■heim  are  the  Ilarz  Mniintniiis,  the  highest  summit  of 
which,  Kiinigstierg,  is  3,.1(KI  it.  high.  The  well-known 
IlriM'keii  (3,6iiO  ft.),  is  within  tlie  PriKsian  dominions. 
This  mountain  mass  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Elbe  and  Weser.  Its  geiilogical  formation  is  chli'lly 
granite  overlaid  by  grauwacke,  granwacke  slate,  and  cl^iy 
•late;  and  in  llnse  latter  form.itioiis  the  niinerai  riciies, 
hereafli'r  liescrilied,  are  mostly  found.  Atiove  thene 
strata  lie  the  lldtz  and  tertiary  forniallons.  The  great 
nlalii  of  tlie  N.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  linie>tone 
liiils  in  Liiiieliurg  and  St.ide,  Is  of  diliivi.il  formation, 
and  consists  either  of  extensive  tracts  of  sand  covered 
with  furze,  or  of  vist  mimrs  nn<l  niarsli-landt,  Tlie 
heath  of  l.iineburg,  in  its  vthole  extent,  compriie«  .ibout 
l-Oth  of  tlie  kiiigdiim:  granite  boulders  are  fnunil  ill 
ditferent  parl,s  oi  it,  some  of  very  extraordinary  si/.e. 
l)f  the  peat-mimrs  tiie  liirgest  are  tile  Uourtanger  inorjr, 
on  (he  I'.ms,  and  tlie  lloili  iiKinrln  I',  I'riesland.  The 
lowlands  on  tlie  sea-coast  are  Ih'Iow  the  sea. level,  and 
heme  are  kept  dry  liy  means  otdikri  similar  to  tiiuse 
of  Holland  and  the  lledlord  I.ivel,  tliv  maiiitenanre  of 
which  (H'casioiis  an  ex|ieniiiliire  of  several  thousand 
dollars  yearly.  These  laniU,  however,  nro  by  far  the 
must  productive  of  tlic  kiiigduiii. 


'HANOVER. 

Riven  and  iMltes — Hanover  Is  traversed  h«  ii,. 
large  rivers,  all  of  which  fall  Into  the  German  OoJ,?' 
-.1.  the  Elbe,  which,  rising  In  the  plateau  of  BohS' 
enters  the  kingdom  at  Schnakenbure.  and  fc^,.,.  ...A?' 


mouth  ;  Its  chief  affluents  within  Hanover 'are  the  Jei-'" 
Ilnicnau,  Estc,  and  Oste,  all  on  the  .S.  bank:  9   lif' 


.f      Ji  at  Schnakenburg,  and  forms  Tio,' 
a  slight  cxeeptlon,jts  whole  N^ boundary,  as  far  as  it" 

Jetic, 
Wcser,  formed  by  the  jntiction  of  the  Werra  and  FnH* 
at  Mundcn,  flowing  N.W.  as  far  as  the  juncture  of  ti« 
Aller,  and  its  tributary  the  Leine,  and  thence  Nm» 
Hremen  into  the  German  Ocean:  3. the  Kms  rising 
Westphalia,  and  flowing  N.  through  the  mo'orlunri.  nf 
Mappen,  and  E.  Frieslaiid  to  Emden,  at  its  raniiH? 
Throughout  the  flats  of  N.  Germany  there  are  nui„' 
rous  lakes  ,ind  stagnant  pools,  in  wliich  the  watpr" 
subside  after  the  Hoods,  which  extensively  cover  th 
country  in  winter  and  spring  :  the  ciiief  of  these  in 
Hanover  are  the  Steinlmdcr.mcer,  .■>  m.  long  bv  2i 
broad,  the  Diimmer-see,  and  the  Seeburger-see  In  K 
Kriesiand  the  subterraneous  lake  Jordan  is  so  thicklv 
coated  with  vegetation,  that  waggons  can  pass  over  it 
The  mountain  lake  Oderteich,  in  the  llarz  is  2  200  ft 
above  the  sea.  '        ' 

Soil  and  Climate.  —  The  nature  of  the  soil  of  H.inovpr 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  distribution  of  tlie  luiil 
as  stated  by  Marcard.  (The  morgen  is  equal  to  -fii  Eiil'' 
acre.)  ''■ 

Arable'  'meadow,  and  garden  land 
Forests  -        -       _        .        , 

Waste  laud,  lakes,  and  rivera 


8,S.13,nnnmorit 
2,2t2,(K)fl  _ 
C,.')l  4,000    _ 


Total  of  the  kingdom 


I4,.'iS9,flnO    _ 


The  waste  lands,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  tho 
wliole  country,  consist  principally  of  vast  sandy  triiri, 
wholly  unavailable  for  tillage.  They  extend  in  a  brii  ,d 
belt  across  the  kingdom,  of  which  they  occupy  abn'nt 
l-«th  part.  This  band  of  sand  is  aptly  termed  "the  Ari 
bia  of  Germany."  'i'he  sandy  districts  are  covered  wiih 
lieath,  on  whicli  a  very  small  and  hardy  breed  of  siip,,,, 
known  by  tiie  name  of  Staidsc/ini'cken,  find  a  scan  v 
subsistence.  They  yield  wool  of  the  coarsest  descriMion 
but  their  flesh  is  well-flavoured.  ><-rip"oii, 

The  proportion  of  land  under  cultivation  to  the  wliole 
extent  of  each  province  is  us  follows:  — 

H«no»er  ...    ..1!)  I  SlHiIe  .  .  .m 

Hllclchcim       .  .  -bH]  Osnalirllck    .  .  ,;t 

LUnelmrg  .  .  .    -37 1  Aurich  .  .         '   .-/f 

The  richest  land  of  the  kingdom  is  tlie  alluvial  soil 
and  weald-clay  of  the  Hadeln-land  at  the  minitli  of  the 
Elbe,  and  of  E.  Friesiand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser 
It  is  taxed,  as  belonging  to  the  highest  class.  TliesoiU 
of  llie  secondary  cl.isses  nYc  found  in  the  limestone  (lis- 
tricts  of  Hildesheim,  Giittingen  and  (Iruiienhaura 
Hremen  and  Werd.jn.  The  least  productive  of  all  lie.' 
longing  to  the  lowest  class,  is  tliat  ofthe  duchy  of  Arem. 
berg-Meppcn.  Much  of  this  land,  however,  is  Kiidout 
in  meadow,  espi.'cially  the  rich  soil  of  E.  Fricslaiiil  as 
the  I'ollowing  table,  giving  tlie  proportion  of  meadon  lo 
tiie  whole  cultivable  soil,  will  show  : 

I.Unettnrg,  PnnnentHTti, 

nnd  l.iinenlieri;     •  '^'t  Ii-r  cl, 
(irulienhautn  .  '^l    _ 

KiitenlHT^     -  .  ls-3- 

l,0(tinf!i-n      .  -  If,    _ 

liildekheim    -  •  11    - 

III  E.  Friesiand  40  cwt.  of  h.iy  are  reckoned  as  the  iiro. 
(luce  of  a  iiiorge.i  of  meadow  land,  and  2 ',i,'i  mnrgein.f 
summer  pasture  are  reckoned  in  that  iiroviiifc  to  one 
cow.  In  Hlldesiieim,  the  morgen  yields  half  a  cm  nf 
hay,  and  0  10  morgen  are  deemed  enough  to  pasture 
one  cow. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  iinwliolesnme  in  the  loir 
country  alioiit  the  co.ist ;  but  the  winters  are  not  io  se. 
vere  as  in  the  interior,  where,  especially  near  the  li.iu, 
they  begin  in  Seplemher,  and  last  till  May.  The  spriiiij 
is  tlie  most  gloomy  ,ind  di  iagreeable  part  of  the  vear, 
owing  to  the  long  prevalence  of  N.E. ami  K.  winds,  ii,\V. 
v«inds  prevMll  in  tiie  summer  montlis.  Tlie  tenipeMturt  I 
of  the  kiiigdoin  is  thus  stated  by  Von  Hedwi,  in  hii 
Slalislicat  Ucscripliun  of  'latiorcr,  i.  24. ;  — 
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ifDcral  mediocre  quality,  rcqiilrea  eflTecttve  cultivation 
fa  make  it  profltable  to  the  proprietor :  this,  however,  is 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  smallneis  of  the 
estates  into  which  the  land  is  divided. 
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«  These  numbers  re&r  to  the  number  of  cattle  which  this  land  is 
diulilc  of  grazing. 

Thus  it  appears  that  3-5ths  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands 
o[  small  proprietors,  the  average  property  of  each  of 
jliora  is  only  20  morgen,  or  12  acres  ;  while  only  l-.'jth 
belongs  to  those  who  can  furnish  an  adequate  capital  for 
(tipntific  cultivation. 

Tlie  best  cultivated  lands  belong  to  the  crown  and  the 
noliility,  and  on  these  estates  as  much  attention  is  given  to 
imiirovcd  systems  of  tillage  as  in  Pomeratiia  and  Prussia. 
In  the  land  held  by  small  proprietors,  the  best  farms  are  in 
the  marsh-lands,  and  they  both  yield  abundant  crops  and 
support  numerous  cattle.  The  freeholds  in  the  principali- 
ties of  Ilildesheim,  Gottingen,  Grubenhagen,  part  of  Ka- 
lembcrg,  and  near  the  large  towns,  arc  next  in  order  as 
respi'Cts  tillage.  Among  these  the  system  prevails, 
called  Ko}ypet-schlag-wirth$chafl,  which  consists  in  par- 
telling  the  land  out  into  a  number  of  fields  for  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the 
ouncr's  cattle,  and  nis  consequent  power  of  keeping 
the  land  properly  dressed.  The  small  proprietors  in 
the  sandy  districts,  and  the  Meier  (stewards),  who  farm 
iiuail  (larts  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  nobles'  estates, 
abide  by  the  old  fashion  of  three  courses, — fallow,  win- 
ter corn  (chiefly  rye),  and  summer  corn  (barley  or 
oats),  with  clover  on  the  fallow,  where  the  land  will 
bear  it.  Potatoes  are  universally  grown,  and  conslt- 
tnic  the  chief  food  of  the  poor.  Hye  is  geiuMally  grown 
(or  bread,  the  raising  of  wheat  being  conlined  to  the  rich 
teald  soils,  and  the  quantity  Is  insutiicient  for  the  de- 
mand. Darlcy  and  oats  are  largely  cultivated,  and  when 
in  demand,  are  exported  to  Kiigland  In  considerable  quan- 
tities. Clover  ana  luccrn  are  much  grown  on  good  farms, 
injeren  by  the  peasants,  on  dry  soils.  Turnips  are  be- 
coming a  favourite  article  of  production,  and  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  .ind  hops  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  different 
part).  Tlie  cranberries,  abounding  on  the  heath-lands, 
ire  g.ithcred  for  exportation.  The  forest-land,  which 
imounts  to  2,242,576  morgen  (equal  to  aliout  1,400.000 
jcres),  yields  about  .'il,R7H,fllpO  cubic  ft.  of  timber  yearly, 
not  including  inferior  wood.*  The  timber  in  the  Harj 
district  consists  of  fir :  large  beach  and  oak  forests  are 
found  in  KalenlM>rg,  the  duchy  of  Dramen,  and  the 
I'lipor  Weser.  These  forests  are  under  special  control, 
fflii  even  when  forming  a  part  of  private  property,  are 
confided  to  foresters  scientifically  educateil  and  licensed 
(or  tlie  purpose.  With  all  this  plenty  and  <are,  how- 
ever,  the  Hanoverian  timber  morcliants  are  often  uiider- 
wld  at  ilremeu  by  the  Thuringian  dealers,  who  float  their 
deals  down  the  Werra. 

Cattle-breeiling,  which  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
rverv  province,  is  on  the  increase  ;  but  grazing  liusbaiulry 
i!,i! little  understood  and  attended  to  as  agriculture.  The 
horses  of  Y..  I'rieslanil  are  those  most  pil/.eil,  as  the  rich 
pturiige  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  foals ;  but 
horse-breeding  is  well  managed  every  where  in  the  level 
(iiintry,  and  a  great  number  of  horses  are  annually  ex- 
ported. Tlie  government  has  a  stud  at  L'i'lle,  which 
lends  out  stallions  to  70  stations,  and  has  proved  a  most 
U'emI  institution.  In  1H17,  the  number  of  horses  In  the 
linxdom  was  224.027;  It  Is  now  2.'in,iKi(i.  'f'lie  number 
01  horned  cattle,  in  IH17,  was  (i-D.caa  ;  it  is  now  ilO<l,(K«). 
E.  Friesland  and  the  district  of  lloya  have  the  iH'st 
breeds,  ilie  large  Dutch  cow  being  preferred  in  those 
parts.  In  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  breed  is  small 
uiii  «Tctrhed,  excepting  always  the  stocks  of  rich  pro- 
priilors.  On  the  inarsni>s.  In  good  years,  a  cow  is  reck- 
onedlnyiild  from  140  lbs.  to  24(1  lbs.  of  butter.  In  1S17 
there  were  l..'>ll4,;tM  head  of  sheep.  Malcliils  estimates 
their  present  number  at  1,01 1,281  heal;  and  the  vearly 
proilu'.e  of  wiiol  is  said  to  be  ;i,2.'4.ll(iOlbs  ,  t«o"tliird's 
ofwliieli  are  exported.  The  jirice  of  the  wool  varies 
from  .V)  to  '.m  rix -dollars  per   ctntoer  (not  iiiiliidliig 

*  Tlief.iTP*!  land  of  tlnniire,  U  dl.trilttltcd  n«  f.dlows;  —  llaniivfi, 
'l;.  IhlileOii'iui,  ■^^■,  l.ilueburK,  IVi  M.uU',01,  llsnabtUik,  M, 
Auruh, 'lll,{  lt.ir>, '8. 
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the  coarse  wool  of  the  Slaidtchnucken).  Bees  are  a 
l^TJiT  .  a"*''  "on  'o  a  farm  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  thrive  well,  on  account  of  the  q  jantity  of  flowering 
heath  and  buck- wheat  in  the  sandy  districts.  The 
annual  produce  of  honey  is  valued  at  40,000/.  Large 
flocks  of  geese  are  kept  in  moist  situations  :  their  flesh  ii 
salted  for  domestic  use,  and  the  feathers  are  preserved. 
Leeches,  which  formerly  abounded  in  the  marsh-lands, 
have  become  nearly  extinct,  from  being  too  eagerly  fished. 
*ish  are  caught  in  all  the  ponds  and  rivers,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  no  small  number  of  the  poorer 
orders.  The  herrinR  and  cod  fisheries  at  Emden  used 
to  employ  about  1,500  hands,  taking  13,000  tons  annually ; 
but  the  produce  at  present  is  not  one  third  part  of  its 
former  amount. 

ilining  Industry.  —This  is  the  most  extensive  branch 
of  Hanoverian  industry  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that 
if  the  government  would  abandon  the  mischievous  and 
absurd  plan  of  keeping  the  mines  in  its  own  hands,  and 
administering  them  by  an  expensive  establishment  of 
othcers  (dte  Berghandlun^),  who  have  no  suHicient  sti- 
mulus to  Increase  their  productiveness,  they  would,  in 
the  hands  of  private  speculators,  become  much  more 
P  .  "i'^iiy"' .""''  employ  many  more  hands.  At  present, 
out  of  30  mines  in  the  Upper  llarz,  only  7  are  worked ; 
aim  the  amount  of  ore,  at  an  average  of  10  years,  was 
1,647,023  cwt.  yearly,  produced  at  an  expense  of  877,700 
"'^"  !?i  '  *"*'  realising  a  nett  revenue  to  government  of 
only  (533,100  dolls. !  The  Harz  mines  at  Clausthal,  Tel- 
lerfeld,  and  Andreasberg  are  worked  exclusively  by 
the  Hanoverian  government,  and,  if  not  very  profit, 
able,  are  carried  on  upon  an  expensive  scale.  One  of 
them  (Sampson  pit)  is  1,800  ft.  deep,  and  many  attain 
to  a  deuth  of  700  and  800  ft.  The  ore  of  Clausthal  is 
very  rich  in  lead,  yielding  75  per  cent.,  and  from  li  to 
4  per  cent,  of  silver ;  the  ores  of  Andreasberg,  how- 
ever, produce  from  G  to  11  per  cent,  of  silver.  The 
mines  of  the  Rammelsberp,  near  Goslar,  are  worked  by 
the  states  of  Hanover  .and  Brunswick  jointly  (the  shares 
being  4.7ths  to  the  former,  and  3-7ths  to  the  latter). 
Silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  produced  in  tolerably  largo 
quantities,  and  sometimes  gold  is  found.  In  these 
mines,  1  cwt.  of  lead  ore  yields  7  lbs.  of  lead  and  S-lfiths 
of  an  oz.  of  silver ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  copper 
ore,  14  lbs.  of  copper  and  3-32d8  of  an  oz.  of  silver. 
An  average  of  5  years'  produce  from  these  mines  gives 
301,230  cwt.  of  all  kinds  yearly.  The  total  produce 
of  the  lead  and  copper  mines  of  Hanover  is  said  by  Keden 
(1.  205.)  to  average  10  marks  of  gold,  50,000  marks  of 
silver,  100,000  cwt.  oflead  and  litharge,  2,600  cwt.  of 
copper,  and  50  cwt.  of  zinc.  The  iron  mines  of  Hanover 
are  not  wrought  by  the  government,  but  let  out  to  specu- 
lators, who  are  obliged  to  deliver  all  the  ore  to  the  royal 
smelting-hoiises  at  such  prices  and  quantities  as  will  be 
accepted.  Hence  the  production  is  very  trifling,  though 
the  yield  of  ore  be  not  less  than  from  40"to  (10  per  cent. 

Thus  mines,  the  produce  of  which  might  enrich  the 
kingdom  to  a  very  great  extent,  are,  by  the  absurd  po- 
licy of  its  government,  left  to  languish  and  decay.  An 
average  of  5  years  gives  only  290,(KIO  cwt.  as  the  produce 
of  the  rich  iron  ore  so  extensively  spread  through  the 
hilly  districts  of  Hanover.  The  salt-works,  as  well 
as  the  metallic  mines,  are,  most  of  them,  under  the 
stepmother  care  of  government.  They  employ  4H0 
hands,  and  l'iirni.«h  2'.)(i,00l)  cwt.,  yielding  a  yearly  gross 
revenue  of  374,001)  rix-dolls.,  with  a  clear  profit  ot 
80,(100  rix-dolls.  (Kertcn,  1.  224.)  Coal  is  found  in 
many  dilfennt  localities  on  the  hills  that  divide  the 
Weser  from  the  l.eine,  and,  with  greater  convenience 
for  transit,  it  ino-lit  be  made  available  for  every  want  of 
a  mining  dlstrii  L,  At  present,  however,  only  2,200,000 
cubic  ft.  are  worked  yearly.  (Ilerien,  i.  224—235.)  The 
snielting-hoiises  use  eoke  and  wood. 

Miiiiujiicluira —  Hanover,  though   furnished,  by  its 
mineral  wealth  and  navigable  rivers,  with   means  for 
carrying     ii    a    considerable    coiiniierce,  hohls  a  very 
low   stati.il  su'.ong  the    trading  countries  of  I'.urope. 
Its  iiiliab.   iiave  little  enterprise  or   ardour  for  busi- 
ness, and  ev  n  that  which  tliey  might  exert  is  eillT- 
tually  checked  by  restrictions.    Most  of  their  manu- 
factured   goods  are  proiiuced   at   such    an   exjicnse  as 
to  exclude  them  from    the  foreign  market,  and   tliose 
which   go  irtiroad  coininaiid  only  inferior  prices.     Tlie 
iiiiiiiufacture    of    linen    is,    |ierhaps,    more    extensive 
than  any  <ither.     Vk<x,  however,  of  the  improved  me- 
thods   by    maehinnry    have    been    intrmluced,    or   can 
1)1'  introduced  on  the  present  systoin.     There  are  only 
2  spiniiing-niills  in   Hanover,  anu   it   Is    ludleved  that 
no  weaving  machinery  whatever,  of  very  modern  date, 
is  used.     .Spinning  and  weaving  form  the  great  In-door 
eiii|iloyinent  of  the  rural  pop.,  and  hence  large  quaiiti- 
tii's  both   of  y.irii  and  thread  are  the  work    if  iirivato 
bands      In  (ironeiibiirg.  for  instunee,  whore  '.arge  crops 
of  flax  are  raised,  no  less  than  1,37H,()00  ske.ns  (4!iG,75fl 
lbs.)  arc  spun  annually  by  the  farmers'  and  neasants* 
laiiillies.    The  number  of  jirofessional  weavers  is  nearly 
5,000,  using  7,200  looms,  and  the  linen  cloths  nruducud 
;i(i 
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by  them  are  known  in  the  markets  by  the  name  of  Os- 
niburgs  and  white  rolls,  there  being  diflerent  quali- 
tici  of  e.ich.  The  hempen  cloths  are  known  as  Teckleu- 
burgs,  hempen  bagging,  and  Hessians.  They  are  com- 
monly made  up  in  pieces  of  100  double  ells  (I'iS  yds.). 

Price  of  Hanoverian  Linens  per  Piece,  in  182G  and  1836, 


HANOVER 

gulatioiis  of  r8.34;  the  coinage  has  bcein  fixed'iu  follows* 


Name*  In  Eiuzlish 
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LenKtIi 
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Do.           M      ■ 



•H  _  lifi     _ 
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Stout    d 
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58- 
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t.-W-40i   - 
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These  cloths,  when  bleached  and  ready  for  sale,  are 
taken  to  the  various  I.aggc-Anslallen,  or  cloth-marts 
of  Hanover  (i-hicfly  in  the  district  of  Osnabruck), 
ivhere,  after  being  measured,  stamtiod,  and  valiii'd,  they 
are  bought,  chiefly  by  Bremen  and  Hamburg  inerihiiiils, 
who  export  them  to  Kngland,  Spain,  and  I'ortugal,  N. 
America,  and  the  W.  Indies. 

The  linen  and  hempen  cloths  entered  for  sale  in  the 
four  years  ending  with  1838  were  as  follows ;  — 


Yean. 

Quantities.              |                 \'alue.                ] 

1S.1S 
IS.W 
IS.^7 
1S3S 

Ellt. 

l.',,,'..S(l.(KI0 

ri.is'i.'iiii) 

IX.tiS^.IHIO 
lU.'.l.in.lHK) 

IUt  iMIar,. 

i,rii'.),.'.oo 

l.r;>iS,41H) 
1,7I.1,V()<I 
l,S.Vi,'.!10 

Besides  these,  a  large  quantity,  both  of  cloths  and  flax. 
Is  brouglit  up  without  entering  the  market  at  all,  and 
nearly  the  whole  is  exported.  The  totaf  yearly  value 
of  the  linen  antl  linen  varii  exported  from  Hancivor 
is  estimated  by  Keden  (i.  364.)  at  2,.')00,noo  rix-cii)l- 
lars.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  clotJis,  in  Hanover,  is 
of  recent  date,  and  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  erection  of  a 
cotton  snlniiiiig-niill  at  Hanover  :  it  keeps  at  work  about 
fiOO  hand-loom  weavers,  who,  when  lully  employed,  gain 
about  101)  riA,du'.ls.  u  year,  and  manufacture  2,°.^(Ni,(KK) 
ells  of  coarjer  cotton  cloths.  The  t.irill'  of  IMS."*,  in  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  linen  manufacture,  taxes  the 
itnport;itiui>  of  ble.".  lied  yarn  and  unbleat'hed  linen  cloths 
at  tile  rate  of  I  rix  l(<ll.  per  centner,  and  linished  cloths 
from  8  lo  I'i  rix-dnlls.  per  centin^r.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
unbleached  linen  yani  may  be  imported  duty  free.  (lie- 
din,  i.  3C4.)  'J'lie  woollen  manufactured  cloths  are 
reckoned  at  'iK.OtiO  pi.H-es,  value  8()0,n(Xl  rix-dolls.  The 
paper,  made  in  52  establishr^ents, employing  l.(KK)  work- 
men, amounts  to  '20,(10(1  batten,  yearly  value  3(i(l,()0(l  rix- 
dolis.  There  are  no  other  munufactures  of  any  import- 
ance. 

VVnrff.  — Though  sei^mingly  destined  by  it«  situation  in 
thu  valleys  of  three  navigaolo  rivers,  to  eiiminand  a  large 
import  and  export  trade,  Hanover  exIiiUits  little  iii.s|>08ition 
to  exchange  its  goods  witli  foreifrn  nations.  The  mer- 
chants of  Hamburg  and  Hremen  buy,  in  the  Hanoverian 
markets,  roimIs  suitable  for  re-exportation ;  bni  the 
}lanii\erians  themselves  take  littie  interest  in  (hipping 
tht'ir  own  gouls  for  foreign  lorts.  'I'le  number  of  their 
vessels  enlering  Bremen  and  Hanibiiri.'.  m  ls3"<,  was  only 
Tfi  and  II  re.^pectively  j  nor  is  it  probalile  that  there  will 
Im!  any  grct  increase  till  the  vcx.itimis  t'i.'ipntes  ahiiiit 
river  prinleges,  lietween  the  Hanoverian  guverniiient 
and  tlie  llanse  I'oiviis,  are  einhd,  and  tlie  restrictions 
impose!  by  both  whiilly  removed.  In  IH.W  there  lie- 
longed  to  Hanover  i'll  sea-going  sliips,  of  the  burden  of 
31,7.10  tons  i  and  of  tlii'se, -100  bilonged  to  the  ports  of 
the  Kms.  The  coasters  and  river-craft  amount  to  1,370. 
The  exports  In  ls:(S  were,  manufactured  linens  and 
woollens,  worth  l.H(Kl,(KX)  rix-dolls. ;  linen  yarns,  ,',00  :kK) 
do. ;  raw  flax,  14ll,IKM)ao. ;  raw  wool,  .M ^1,(1(1(1  do.  \  mineral 
produce,  !M),i  00  do.  ;  horses  .iiid  cattle,  4.MI,(HK)  do. ; 
wheat  and  other  grain,  .'lOd.OOo  do,  j  butter  and  cheese, 
'2i4,(KlOdo. ;  tobacco  (nianufaettired),  2.Vl,000do. ;  timber, 
lOr  (KK)  do.  J   sundries,  .T1S,(HHI  do. :  total,  ,'),0;i!l,(KM)  doll. 

The  chief  Imports  of  tlie  kingdom  are  Knglish  manu- 
factures (such  as  cotton  and  woollen,  hardware  and  eiit- 
lery^  colouhU  produce,  wine  .ind  spirits.  The  table  of 
returns,  howeier,  as  given  by  V(«i  Id'ilen,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  conveys  no  lntelll;xll>le  idea  of  the  traileof 
Hanover.  Tlie  following  are  saiil  to  be  the  qiLautities  of 
the  chief  articles  linportoil  In  lH.t7-3H  ;  —  t'olH'e,  4'* 'ilKl 
centners:  sugar,  .'>8,:|(i'2;  tea,  3,7(i'J ;  tob.ireo  (raw), 
40,44.");  Iron,  x?.6SS ;  toys,  jewellery,  &e.,  I.W ;  ilotli 
manufactures,  ic,  7,340  ;  pitch  and  tar,  24,7<1'< ;  wine  and 
iplrits,  77iM7  ;  horses  and  llvu-itock,  12,41U  head. 


roifM,  JVeighls,  and  ifeature$.  —  Vy  tlitj  new  mint  .-_ 


Oold. 
1  Oeorgepistole     =    16i.  4il.  Enc. 
1  Wllliams.pistole  =     8<.  •i^l.    — 
•    ■       •  =      4».  W.    _ 

Sitver. 
a  RToschen     :j= 

It.  ,■«*/. 

4P-S  W,,,..       =  103  Ills.  avoirU 

4*i-7  ijrMn.      =  I-U311i.       — 

U-li       -  =  lib.  4oz.  — 


1  tlucat 

1  thnhT      \ 
I  thaler 

1  centner 
1  |ifund 
1  loth 

1  foot 

1  ell 

1  rod 

1  mile 

1    Ml.  foot 

I  morf(cn 


lit.  lljrf.  Enn. 


ttfaMurtt —  Length, 
l'2iollm  =     lUEng.  inches 

24      -  =    -CS'}  Kng.  varil. 

Ififeet  =    .-.l  Knt;.  varils. 

S},4on  feet      =    4-ti  EnJ.  iniles. 

Siirfiicf. 
*92  Knt;.  siju;ire  lootk. 
•(J4  Enfj.  acre. 


Inland  transit  for  goods  has  hitherto  been  cfTccteil 
either  by  tow-boats  on  the  rivers,  or  bv  wangnns  on  the 
roads  ;  but  the  carriages  are  of  so  primitive  and  cluinsv 
a  description,  and  the  roads  so  b.ad,  that  the  expense  if 
time  and  labour  Is  wholly  incommensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  articles.  A  railroad  has  lately  been  pro 
jected  from  lianover  through  Urnnswick  to  llaiuliiirB' 
but  It  teems  very  doubtful  whethiT  it  will  be  accora! 
piisheil. 

Condiliun  of  the  People.  —  Although  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Hanover  be  so  unfavourable  to  agriiuitiire,  tlie 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  tlie  hereditary  provs,  of  tlie 
house  of  Brunswick  has,  until  very  lately,  heen  such  us 
to  conflne  them  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
soil :  indeed,  tlie  trading  resources  oflTered  by  the  rivers  of 
the  kingdom  arc  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people.  In  the  sandy  districts,  the  pop.  is  necessarily  scinty 
and  indigent  even  to  wretiheilness :  in  the  better  soils  of 
niidesheim,  Gottlngen,  and  Urubenliagen,  the  peasHnit 
are  in  a  better  condition,  but  still  very  poor.  The 
most  prosperous  districts  are  V,,  Frieslaim,  and  the  ridi 
lands  altnig  the  Kibe,  where  good  agrituiturc,  united 
with  activity  apd  enterprise  In  trade,  series  to  en. 
rich  the  pop.  The  people  are  everywhere  industrious 
and  temperate,  labouring,  without  ill-feeling,  for  the 
smallest  possible  remuneration.  'I'hey  are  mostly  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Saxons,  and,  as  such,  speali  the 
Low  Uerinan  dialect,  excepting  the  inhiib.  of  ilie  ijarz, 
who  came  from  Upper  Germany.  And  we  may  remark 
by  the  way,  th.-it  the  circumstance  of  the  languaiie  of  the 
peasants  diflering  from  that  of  the  educated  classes,  in 
which    all   intellectual    progrt^ss    takes   place,  operates 

fiowcrfully  to  kt^ep  back  tlie  former,  and  is  a  seriouj 
mpediment  to  the  admissior.  of  the  lower  classes  to  a 
participation  in  tlie  government,  through  tlieir  repre- 
sentatives, 

Uuvernment.  —  Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to 
France,  in  1804,  the  form  of  government  was  moiiarehi. 
cal,  and  the  various  territories  were  subject  to  feiiilal 
lords.  The  jieasants  of  the  marLOi-laiuls  h.ad  nmre 
freedom,  and  In  H,  Frieslaiid  the  constitution  of  tlio 
country  was  almost  republican.     In  the  territories  of  tlie 

Crinces  of  the  empirt?,  the  representation  of  the  peoiile 
y  estates,  composed  of  tlie  nobles,  [irelates,  and  de|iii. 
ties  from  the  towns,  served  to  check  the  power  of  (lie 
sovereign,  as  in  other  parts  of  (ii'rniany.  lii  ISO*,  ulun 
Napoleon  created  the  kingdom  of  Westph.alia,  the  terri- 
tories of  Hanover,  with  the  districts  of  IliUicuheim  and 
Osnabriick,  formed  a  part  of  it,  and  tlie  ("ode  Napoleon 
took  the  place  of  tlie  ancient  laws,  and  a  .sham  r.'. 
present.ative  government  was  I'stablisliid.  On  the  rp. 
turn  of  the  rightlul  sovereign  to  H.uiover.  in  lni:i,  ihf 
French  institutions  were  siiiiiiii.irily  aliolishi'd.  and  lli" 
old  forms  reestalilished  ;  and  in  ISIS  the  est.iles. -uii.. 
m<iiied  upon  the  ancient  fooling,  drew  np  llie  lorm  nf  i 
new  cons'itutiini,  nnideiled  on  that  of  i.iigland  niJ 
France,  and  siibstitutUig  a  niiiforni  system  of  represi in. 
atiou  for  tlie  various  represt'iitative  fornii  which  pre. 
vailed  under  the  empire.  Tin-  chief  change  that  esiilnl 
disapprobaliini  arose  from  the  arbitrary  di'ci.,iou  nf  die 
sovereign  (tieorge  IV,),  advised  by  Count  .Minister,  lliil 
there  should  be  two  chambers  instead  of  one,  cnntniry 
to  the  propo.sal  of  the  estates,  and  the  universal  lui- 
toin  of  Germany.  'I'he  respective  rights  of  the  tow 
reign  and  of  the  country  lo  the  crown  land  reiennos 
were  not  rh-ariy  delined  by  tliis  fundanieiiial  law;  bin 
tlie  interests  of  the  people  were  supposed  to  be  ^tilli. 
ciently  consulted  by  the  iiistitntioii  of  a  n,itiunai  trcisurr, 
till'  conimissioners  of  which,  named  for  life,  were  ii 
ilflU-iii  nieinbera  eltlicr  of  the  upper  or  of  '.lie  imw 
clianiber. 

This  constllutlon,  however,  contained  no  prop'rly 
delini'd  statements  respecting  cither  llie  riiihts  ol  'lie 
people,  or  the  prerog  itives  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  llie  | 
new  system  of  representation  was  not  hiillicientlywn. 
solid. itel  to  resist  the  emToiielimeiits  of  a  iiiniiircli  siif- 
ported  by  powerful  foreiijn  influence,  the  niTcssily  4  I 
a  more  (lellnltu  fundamental  law,  ia  uliicli  the  ritlliti  i'i 
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HANOVER 

the  cltlteni  should  at  lna«t  be  declared,  was  felt  on  all 
•Ides.    This  fepling  led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  constl- 


(Ides.  This  fepllng  led  to  tlic  drawing  up 
tution  of  1H33,  which  differed  In  but  few,  tboiiRb  most 
essential,  points  from  that  of  1819.  The  principnl  points 
of  difference  were  a  fuller  acknowledgment  of  the  right 
of  the  chambers  to  control  the  budget,  and  to  call  the  mi- 
nisters to  account  for  their  conduct ;  the  i-estriction  of  the 
king's  expenditure,  by  a  regulated  ci»il  list  j  and  the  re- 
servation, fur  the  use  of  the  nation,  of  the  surplus  revenue 
ofthe  crown  demesnes.  These  modifications  rendered  the 
treasury,  whose  functions  thus  devolved  upon  the  cham- 
bers, wholly  unnecessary ;  and  It  was  dissolved.  The 
now'  fundamental  law,  after  being  discussed  by  both 
chambers,  received  the  assent  of  William  IV.  In  IH33, 
who,  however,  by  the  same  act,  modified  14  articles  of  the 
bill.'  New  elections  followed,  and  the  new  chambers  were 
exhibiting  their  activity  in  reforming  abuses,  and  intro- 
ducing economy  into  the  xtate  disbursements,  wlien  the 
dcith  of  William  IV.  interrupted  their  proceedings.  As 
the  sallc  law,  excluding  females  from  the  succession  to 
Ihe  throne,  prevails  in  Hanover,  William  IV.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  surviving  brother,  Krnest.  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  in  England.  Immediately  on  taking  the 
government,  the  new  king  declared  the  chambers  ills- 
solved  ;  and  previously  to  their  re-assembling,  he  abo- 
lished, by  proclamation,  the  fundamental  law  which  liad 
been  adopted  under  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  and  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  insulting  alike  his  brother's 
memory  and  the  whole  country,  declared  the  fundamental 
law  of  1H19  to  be  alone  valid.  Under  the  last-named 
law,  he  summoned  a  fresh  parliament:  but  he  found  the 
tpir'itof  the  nation  aroused  and  indignant ;  for  not  only  the 
courts  of  law,  but  the  highest  legal  authority  in  Germany, 
and  several  facultiesof  universities,  declared  his  proceed- 
ings illegal ;  many  towns  refused  to  send  representatives 
to  the  parliament,  and  those  which  met  signed  a  memo- 
rable protest,  declaring  tlieir  opinion  that  the  fundamental 
law  of  1H33  was  still  the  law  of  the  land.  As  the  cham- 
bers could  not  be  convened,  for  decency's  sake,  they  were 
declared  dissolved. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  present  government  of  Hano- 
ver Is  managed  by  authorities  partly  •belonging  to  the 
period  of  1819:  the  independent  treasury,  however,  no 
longer  exists,  not  having  been  reinstated"by  the  king, 
when  he  abrogated  the  law  of  1833.  The  privy  council, 
too,  whicli  met  to  advise  the  king  on  state  affairs. 
In  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Kngland,  has  been  ar- 
bitrarily abolished ;  and  a  cabinet  council,  rcunposed 
of  tlie  king's  ministers  and  creatures,  has  been  a|>- 
pointcd  in  its  place.  This  council,  like  a  new  star- 
chamber,  has  on  one  occasion  even  arrogated  the  novel 
power  of  assuming  a  judicial  control  over  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  at  Celle.  As  none  of  thedcerees  which  the 
king,  under  the  advice  of  this  aiitliority,  lias  issued  since 
his  accession  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  legislative  power  is  at  present  vest  d  in  the 
council  of  state,  or  rather  in  its  president  the  king.who  may 
be  said  to  be  the  absolute  monarch  and  des|H>t  of  Hanover. 
Except  this  degradation  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  appeals 
at  Celle,  no  change  has  iiitlierto  been  made  in  tlie  ju- 
dicial arrangements,  which  consist  of  9  chanceries  or 
district  courts,  besides  the  magistracies  of  the  towns, 
and  the  manorial  and  minor  royal  courts,  as  primary 
tribunals. 

Million  and  Education.— .The  pop.,  considered  in 
respect  of  religious  creeils.  Is  thus  divided  (not  including 
the  military) ;— Lutlieraiis,  l,3.W,OnO  j  C:ih  inists,  lli'2,8."iii ; 
Roman  Ciitholics,  21 'A-ldO:  Jews,  U,00il;  .Mi-niuonitcs, 
I.HoO.  The  Koman  C'Htholics  chiefly  reside  in  the  priii- 
clps.  Osnabriick  and  Ilildesheim  :  their  nuinlier  Is  small 
elsewhere.  Heliglous  matters  are  direiied  by  (^il- 
vinist  consistories  at  Hanover,  St.ide,  Aiirich,  iuiil  Nord- 
horn,  with  the  subordinate  consistories  of  lladrin  and 
Neustadt ;  the  I.utlierau  consistory  at  Osnabriick,  and 
the  Ihiman  Catholic  consistory  of  the  same  see,  which 
is  alternately  tilled  by  a  Uoman  C;athollc  and  by  a  se- 
cularised I'rotestant  bishop;  lastlv,  the  bishop  and  con- 
iljtory  (if  Ilildesheim,  for  the  Uoman  Catholic  inhab. 
of  that  district.  Rducation  has  been  much  attended 
to  in  llanovor ;  but,  as  was  before  stated.  It  is  not  carried 
on  in  the  dialect  most  familiar  to  the  people,  the  in- 
struction being  universally  in  the  High  (ierni.ni  tongue. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  element- 
ary schools  in  Hanover. 
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The  teachers  for  these  schools  arc  prepared  for  their 
duties  in  (i  normal  schools,  established  in  princips.  of 
Hanover,  Ilildesheim,  Stsde,  and  Osnabruck.  Besides 
this  provision  for  the  education  of  the  lower  orders, 
there  are  17  gymnasia  and  higher  schools,  taught  by 
1.53  masters,  and  attended  by  2,2(10  scholars,  and  also  13 
elementary  grammar-schools,  taught  by  71  masters,  and 
attended  by  more  than  2,000  children.  These  schools 
prepare  youth  for  the  university,  or  for  the  various 
callings  of  life.  Tlie  university  of  Giittingen,  which  was 
one  of  tlie  best  attended  of  Europe  a  few  years  back, 
and  counted  from  l,riOO  to  1,900  students,  has  now 
scarcely  ."iOO.  The  greatest  loss  Is,  however,  that  of  Its 
moral  influence  over  the  institutions  for  •ducnilon,  oc- 
casioned by  the  dismissal  of  7  of  Its  most  respected  pro- 
fessors, for  expressing  their  doubt  of  the  king's  power 
to  iibsolvc  his  subjects  from  their  oaths.  (See  Giir- 
TiNGEN.)  The  press  Is  under  a  censorship,  the  mild, 
ness  or  severity  of  which  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
monarch ;  and  this  censorship  affects  tlie  public  ii- 
liraries,  as  well  as  publishers  and  editors  of  newspapers. 
Tlic  coercive  n  easures  of  King  Erncsl'o  ijovcrnment  have 
been  very  unnoimlar. 

J'oor —  The  poor  are  provided  for  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions procured  for  them,  at  stated  periods,  from  the 
wealthier  inhab.  They  are,  in  a  great  degree,  supported 
in  wuikhouses  built  and  maintained  by  subscription, 
where  their  own  labour  contributes  in  some  measure  to 
their  subsistence.  Their  food  and  clothing  are  of  the 
coarsest  description  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  as  well 
taken  care  of  as  In  some  countries  burdened  with  poor- 
rates. 

Oinditwn  of  People Most  of  the  Hanoverians  are  of 

Saxon  origin  ;  but  in  the  N.W.  there  are  Frieslanders, 
and  in  otiier  parts  may  be  traced  Tlmrlngians,  Franks, 
and  V,indals.  The  people  are  generally  strong  and  well 
built,  inilustrious  and  persevering.  The  distribution  of 
the  land  into  small  estates  has  produced  a  good  deal  of 
family  iiride  even  among  the  peasants ;  and  it  is  considered 
discreditable  to  intermarry  with  families  in  inferior  cir- 
cumstances. The  rural  pop.  in  the  S.  provinces  is  much 
more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  in  the  N.  ;  but  there 
is  every  where  a  great  disinclination  to  adopt  improve- 
ments in  farming.  The  great  majority  of  the  farmers 
act  as  labourers,  and  even  the  richest  live  in  the  plainest 
style,  except  in  the  duchy  of  Urcmen  and  the  Hadcln- 
land,  where  mahogany  furniture  is  to  be  seen  in  tlieir 
houses,  and  four  or  five  sleek  Hul.<teln  carriage- horses 
in  their  stables.  In  these  districts  the  country  people 
are  very  frank  and  hospitable ;  liut  they  are  equally  ob- 
stinate with  the  rest  in  their  adherence  to  .incient 
fashions.  Reer  is  the  favourite  beverage :  some  occa- 
sionally produce  wine.  The  national  dishes  of  the 
Hanoverians  are  smoked  geese,  beef  and  raisins,  and 
pork  served  with  dried  fruit. 

rma/mn.— The  changes  ofthe  government  of  Ha- 
nover have  necessarily,  and  in  the  most  important  degree, 
aflVcted  its  finances.     The  re-cstablisiiment  of  the  an- 
cient order  of  things,  in  1813,  brouglit  upon  the  coun- 
try the  whole  mass  of  abuses  belonging  to  a  past  age, 
wfilch  had  been  abolished  by  the  French.     Amongst 
the  most   obnoxious  was,   the  claim  of  the  nobles  to 
exeni|>tion   from    the    land-tax:    and  this,  as    well   us 
many  other  points,  had  to  be  arr,anged  by  tlie  estates 
assembled  under  the  constitution  of    1819.      Between 
iK'il-'iii,  a  measurement  and  vaUmtion  of  the  country  and 
its  soil  was  made  ;  and  the  amount  of  annual  produce, 
after  deducting  expenses,  being  tijxcd  nt  I0'2  per  cent., 
was  calculntcd  to  yield  l,3IO,(!flO  dolls. ;  but  in  tills  loose 
estimate,  the  values  undoubtedly  fell  much  below  the 
reality.    An  indemnity  was,  at  the  s.ame  time,  gr.inted 
to  the  nobles,  In  lieu  of  exemption,  to  the  amount  of  1 
per  cent,  on  tlie  revenue  taxed.     This  clia'ge  iifipeared 
in  the  budget  of  Wi{\.-i7,  and  amounted  to  (15,(100  dolls, 
'i'he  revenues  claiming  exemption    amounted,    conse- 
quently, to  ()..')(in,(l()(l  dolls.,  nearly  equalling  the  amount 
of  taxable  projierty  belonging  to  peasants  and  burghers, 
and  which,  in  I81(i,  was  I'ouiid  (exclusive  of  F.  Fries- 
lanil )  to  amount  to  (1,689,717  dcdis.   Thus,  half  the  nation 
was  obliged  to  purchase  justice  from  the  other  half,  after 
the  re-cstalilisliment  of  the  so-called  constitution  of  1819 
had  been  granted.    The  other  direct  taxes  are  the  house- 
tax,  which  is  4  percent,  on  the  appraised  rent ;  (he  per- 
sonal tax,  r.ited  in d  classes ;  an  income-tax,  which  likewiso 
Includes  all  salaries,  and  the  rate  of  which  Is  i  per  cent, 
below  ."iflO  dolls.,  rising  to  2  [K-r  cent    above  2,000  dolls, 
annual  income  j  and  lastly,  the  Industry-tax,  which   is 
paid  by  all  tradesmen,  in  7  classes,  the  lowest  paying  J 
doll.,  the  highest  8(1  dolls. 

The  Indirect  taxes  include  Ihe  customs,  the  tax  on 
spirits,  beer,  \c.,  the  monopidy  of  the  sale  of  salt,  the 
stamp  and  legacy  duties,  besides  duties  levied  on  the 
grinding  of  corn,  and  unslaughter-d  beasts.  The  royal 
and  national  revenues  amounlcd,  in  r'<38-»il,  to  r>,.560,140 
rix-dnlls. :  and  (he  exfiendlture,  Jurinf,  the  same  period, 
was  .5,.581,8.iO  rlx-dolls.,  Icavii,^-  n  fiirplus  of  984,290  rlx- 
dolls.,  which  was  devoted  to  I  .cv^'imcnt  of  the  public 
3  (i  2 
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debt,  together  with  a  ftirther  lurplui  of  980,000  rix-doUi. 
of  the  previous  year. 
The  eatimate  for  1840  li,— 

Dnitart, 

Nett  revenue  ft-om  domaini     -       •  1,113,111 

Mines,  &c.    •     -       •        -        .  126,000 

Tolls  at  Stade,  &c.    •     ,  -       -  400,000 

Tolls  on  roads  ....  230,000 

I'ost-otflce     .....  140,000 

Lottery  and  sundries        .        .  2A6,455 

Direct  taxes      ....  2,178,300 

Indirect  taxes    ....  1,382,269 

Sundries 188,887 


King's  civil  Hat  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  crown  lands 


C,01 5,022 
613,888 


6,518,911 


The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  estimated  at 
8,872,889  dollars,  without  including  the  civil  list.  In 
1887  the  expenditure  was  .'>,8,3O,590  dollars.  The  na- 
tional debt  is  said,  by  Abbelohde,  to  amount  to  I5,0<M  ,283 
doll.  20  gr. :  according  to  later  accounts,  it  is  19,266,000 
dollars.  Thus  the  revenue  Is  In  a  flourishing  state,  but 
Hanover  is  one  of  the  heaviest  taxed  countries  of  Ger- 
many, especially  if  the  large  Income  drawn  from  the 
crown  lands  be  considered. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  ranks  as  the  fifth  state  of 
the  German  confederation,  and  has  1  vote  in  the  smaller 
assembly,  and  4  votes  in  the  full  assembly,  of  the  diet  nt 
Frankfort. 

Army —  The  contingent  of  Hanover  to  the  confederate 
army  is  13,0.50  men,  btiionging  to  the  lOtli  division ;  but 
the  whole  army  consists  <if  above  20,flon  men,  and  bears  a 
proportion  to  tne  whole  pop.  of  1  to  83. 
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There  are  10  garrison  towns,  a  cannon- foundry  at  Han- 
over,  and  a  manufactory  for  small  arms  at  Herslicrg. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  army  Is  about  1 ,500,000 
rlx-doliars  yearly. 

/Iintorv.  —  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  Is  formed  out  of 
the  diirliies  formerly  pnssesspd  by  several  fnmiiifs  of 
the  Jonior  branch  of  the  house  of  Ilninswlck.  The 
reigning  family  derives  Its  origin  from  the  union  of  the 
Marquis  d'Kite,  in  the  llth  century,  with  a  wealthy 
princess  of  Bavaria,  the  issue  of  which  received  the  sur- 
name Unelph,  from  his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inhe- 
rlted  the  dukedom  of  Ihivarla.  Henry  the  Proud,  third 
in  descent  from  him  Inst  mentioned,  married  Gertrude, 
the  ruling  princess  of  Urun*wick  ;  their  son,  well  known 
in  the  himory  of  the  criuaiies  ai  Henry  the  I.iiin  (born 
1129!,  was  the  first  (lui-lph  duke  of  Itrunswick.  He 
married  a  daiiiihter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  Kngland  ;  and 
from  this  marriage  both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
I.iineburg  are  descended.  The  history  of  Hanover  for 
the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Liitlieran  reformation 
presents  little  interest,  except  in  the  connection  of  its 
princes  with  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  GhllM-illnes, 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  I4lh  centiirv :  little  or  nothing  Is 
known  of  its  Internal  history.  The  Hefurmution  num- 
bered the  princes  of  Brunswick  among  Its  must  sealous 
supporters,  and  their  siilijects,  during  tlie  thirty  years' 
war,  warmly  secondeii  tlieir  anti-papal  etfnrls.  Krnest 
of  Keli,  the  reigning  diike,  was  one  of  thi-most  eloquent 
defenders  of  l.utiier  at  the  dirt  of  Worms.  His  eiuiea- 
voiirs  til  Improve  the  people  liy  establishing  clerical 
and  general  sclioois,  wlien  learning  was  esteemed  only 
by  the  few,  show  him  to  liave  lieeii  a  man  of  en- 
llghtenetl  views.  His  grandson,  ICrnest  Augustus,  mar- 
ried Sopliia,  a  grand-daiigliler  of  James  I.  of  Kngland 
(hy  his  daughter    l'',li<al>elh,   the  wife  of  the  eleclor- 

Iialatlne) ;  and  im  this  in.irrlaiie  was  fiiiimled  the  claim  of 
he  elder  hranch  of  tlie  lionse  of  Brunswick  to  the 
Knglish  crown,  ockiiiiwlivigi'd  lay  parliament  in  1701. 
George  I.ouis  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  Ite- 
rame  king  of  Kiwland  In  171 1 ;  from  which  time  (ill  \K\7, 
at  the  death  of  VVililsm  IV.,  iHith  Ktiglanii  and  llatiover 
have  had  the  a,ime  sovereign.  The  sallc  law  tlicii  rtm- 
ferr<><l  the  Hanoverian  crown  im  Kmest,  Oiike  of  (um- 
berlanil,  nftli,  l)Ut  elilot  survliing  son  of  Geiirge  III. 
"The  iiiiporlaiit  constltiitldii.il  changes  during  the  last 
thirty  years  liave  iM-en  mentioned  elsewhere.  As  re- 
tpects  olliri  features  of  its  lilslory  during  (he  reigns  of 
Oeorge  I.  ami  II  .the  territory  of  the  elerloraof  Hanover 
was  Increasol  by  the  coni|uest  and  purchase  of  many  ad- 
lolning  districts  I  Drcmenvcrdrn  and  Wlideshausen  in 
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1719,  the  Hadeln-Iandln  I73I ,  Ac.  Oeo.III.addeil  r«i. 
stein  and  the  bishopric  of  OsnabrUck,  which,  by  the  .„«' 
of  Westphalia,  waa  held  by  his  house  M  a  secuiJ^f  Y 
bishopric  alternately  with  a  ftom.  Cath.  preUte  "in  ^J?? 
Prussia  took  possession  of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  Vi ' 
same  year  to  the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  nart  nf  til* 
kingdom  of  Westphalta,  established  in  1808.  At  the  n„i^ 
of  1813,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  reclaimed  hi  XS 
dominions,  which  were  much  enlarged  by  the  stinn  itu. 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  formed  Into  rfStS* 
On  the  deflnitive  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  the  dS?S; 
of  Lauenburg  was  ceded  by  Hanover,  which  obt^n«Ii„ 
return  the  bishopric  of  Hildeshelm,  the  princinaiitv  nf  p... 
Friesland,  the  fiistricts  of  Lingen,  rfarlingen  &c  ".' 
treaty  of  mutual  inheritance  has  long  existed'  hetvJli 
Hanover  and  Brunswick,  which  was  formally  renp««j 
in  1836,  and  by  which  the  Hanoverian  crown  is  declsrS 
to  descend  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  on  the  extin<.ii.!» 
of  male  heirs  of  the  line  of  Hanover.  ""ncuon 

Hanover,  i 
kingdom,  on 

S.  Hamburg,  02  m.  S.K.  JSremen,  85  m.  W.  Bruiiiwl/.k' 
Lat.  620  22*  26"  N.,  long.  9°  44'  40"  E.  Pop  nM?; 
'?4,000.  It  is  built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain  and  I. 
divided  by  the  river  (over  which  are  several  bridnesl 
into  an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  a  separate  magistrate.  The  old  town,  on  the  rliht 
bank,  has  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  and  is  ill  tuilt 
and  dirty ;  the  streets  of  the  new  town  are  more  regular 
and  are  lined  with  handsome  houses,  particularly  Ccoree 
Street  and  Frederick  Street,  opening  on  a  line  esplanade  • 
the  latter  is  adorned  with  the  handsome  monumcnt»i 
rotunda  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  column,  156  il.  high,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  tiie  Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  of  good  exterior  arciiitecture,  and  splendidiv 
ntted  up  within,  especially  the  Hitter-taal,  or  knlshtt' 
hall ;  the  opera-house  attached  to  the  paUce ;  the  vice- 
roy's palace  ;  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  states  Inland- 
itanriehaus) ;  tlie  mint ;  the  arsenal ;  the  Uuverb-ichule 
(trade  school) ;  the  royal  stables,  where  the  well  known 
breed  of  black  and  cream-coloured  Hanoverian  horsci  ii 
kept ;  and  the  town-hail  and  record-office,  containing  a 
library  of  80,000  printed  books,  besides  about  'im 
valuable  MSS.,  chiefly  given  by  Leibniti,  who  wai  a 
great  benefactor  to  this  town.  Besides  this,  there  are 
here  seven  other  public  libraries  attached  to  varlnui 
national  establishments.  (Von  Reilen,  ii.  463.)  There 
are  7  churches,  4  Lutheran,  2  Calviuist,  and  1  Rum 
Catholic :  of  these  the  handsomest  are  the  court  and 
city  church  in  the  new  town,  and  the  Schtnit-kirche, 
which  contains  the  remains  of  the  Electress  Sophia  and' 
her  son  George  I.,  King  of  Kngland.  UntsUic  the  town 
are  2  suburbs,  Linden  and  Gartcngemeincte,  in  the  latter 
of  which  are  upwards  of  500  houses,  with  gardeiu,  4f. 
About  )  m.  distant  Is  Mount  Brillant,  tiie  king's  country 
residence,  and  formerly  tlie  seat  of  Count  NVaimidcn, 
who  enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  flno  pictures.  About 
1  m.  distant  is  the  old  palace  of  Herrnhausen,  once  the 
favourite  residence  of  George  I.  and  Geor.(eIl. ;  it  ii 
heavy  and  tasteless,  and  aniienrs  to  be  going  to  decajr. 
The  gardens,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  old  Krcnch  itylp, 
formerly  contained  a  flne  collection  of  rare  i>lantt;W 
they  were  dispersed  during  the  late  war.  Ilanover  hai 
several  establishments  for  education,  among  which  are 
the  Georgianum,  founded  in  1776,  for  educating  40  luni 
of  the  nobility  free  of  expense,  the  lyceum,  tlienornul 
schiml  (the  earliest  of  its  kind,  founded  in  17.'>4),  sruriil 
elementary  schools,  and  a  girls'  school  of  induttry. 
Among  the  charitable  Instltiitidns  are  u  large  almilmuie, 
an  or|inan  asylum,  and  several  hospitals,  one  of  which 
has  tiren  only  lately  erected.  There  are  also,  a  Hihie 
.Society  foundnl  in  IMir,  a  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  an  iliit. 
Soc,  an  Art.  Union,  which  annually  exhibits  >pecimrni 
of  Hanoverian  artists,  and  a  trade-union.  The  inunu. 
factures  consist  mostly  of  oil-cloth,  gold  and  lilin 
articles,  with  l«'er,  leather,  tobacco,  chicory,  4c.;  Ijul 
they  are  of  trifling  linportaiMMv  Tlie  transit  trade  oiih 
Bremen  and  the  hilerior  of  (iermany  is  veiy  conilder. 
alile  :  there  is  an  exchange,  a  chamber  of  (onuncrtT, 
and  a  tterghanrihurg,  or  market  for  mining  producr. 
Commercial  activity,  however,  prevails  more  ainonn tW 
Dutch  and  foreign  tierman  mercliants  settled  In  tlw 
town,  than  amnngtt  tlie  Hanoverians.  Some  of  lbs 
bankers  are  consiiierable  canllallsts  The  town  ii  n<t 
conslderisl  healthy  :  N.  and  K.  winds  are  prevalent, and 
much  rain  falls,     l  ongevily  is  said  to  be  rare. 

The  frninilatlon  of  Ilanover,  tliough  atlrlliiilni  to  Ik) 
eleventh  rentury.  is  most  prolwltly  of  still  cirller  lUli. 
,  In  l.io:)  It  is  inenlioniHl  as  liaving  some  trade  in  il<>ili, 
skins,  nnd  salt.  Little  more  is  known  of  II  till  lu. 
when  its  Inhnliltaiila  distinguished  theniselvei  liytlinr 
leal  In  the  llpformatiim.  It  esca|HMl  the  ilevattatiuni of 
the  thirty  years' war,  and  even  refuBi<<l  adniUilimldllv 
victiirlous  troops  of  Tilly  In  ll!25.  The  old  royal  |isl«t 
was  built  early  In  the  I7lh  century,  and  in  iri4rit  Wrmt 
the  residence  uf  Iho  Uukc  Clirlstlan  Louis,  since  which  ii 
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tM  always  been  the  capital  of  the  electorate  and  Mng> 
dorn,  and  hai  made  great  advancei  In  size  and  splendour. 
The  ramparts  being  found  useless  as  a  means  of  defence, 
were  in  1780  converted  into  a  handsome  esplanade,  and 
nlantcd  with  trees.  {Berghaus;  Stein  i  FonReien.) 

HARBOROUGH  (MARKET),  a  market  town  and 
chapclry  of  England,  pnr.  (U.  Bowdcn,  co.  Leicester, 
hund.  Gartree,  on  the  N.  banli  of  the  Weliand,  which 
divides  it  from  Northamptonshire,  and  14  m.  S.  B. 
Leicester.  Pop.  of  town  in  1831,  2,272.  It  consists  of 
J  well-hu'lt  street,  crossed  by  several  others  of  inferior 
cliaracter ;  and  near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  hand- 
lome  town-hail,  with  shops  below,  and  a  justice>room 
above,  in  which  the  county  magistrates  transact  their 
business.  The  church  is  fine  and  spacious,  and  its 
octangular  spire  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  England. 
The  dissenters  have  3  places  of  worship,  attached  to 
irhich,  as  well  as  to  the  church,  are  Sunday  sciiools, 
Iving  instruction  altogether  to  about  &0()  children, 
Jouiiderable  trade  takes  place  on  the  market-days  and 
It  the  October  fairs ;  which,  not  less  now  than  in  the 
time  of  Camden,  are  famous  for  the  show  of  beasts. 
Silk  and  shalloon  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  are  carried  on  here,  but  not  extensively.  One 
mill  ii  returned  a«  working  2  engines,  and  employing  103 
hsnris.  (Part.  Rep.)  Market-Harborough  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.,  and  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  poor  law  union,  comprising  41  psirs.  or 
townships.  Markets  on  Tuesday ;  fairs  Jan.  6.,  Feb.  16., 
April  29.,  and  July  31 .,  Oct.  10.  and  8  Ibllowing  days,  for 
cattle,  leather,  cheese,  &c.  Other  fairs  are  held  on  the 
Tuesdays  after  March  2.,  after  Midlent  Sunday,  and  be- 
fore Nov.  22.  and  Dec.  8. 

MARLINGEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Holland,  prov. 
Frieiland,  on  the  Vlicstrome,  or  entrance  to  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  opposite  the  Texel,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
of  Leeivarden,  16  m.  W.  by  S.  that  town.  Pop.  nearly 
fl.OOO.  It  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  strong  by  its 
posHlon,  the  surrounding  country  being  readily  laid  under 
•ater.  Streets  regular,  well  built,  clean,  and  inter, 
tected  with  canals  Irardered  with  trees.  Chief  e<iiflces, 
the  Admiralty,  a  large  par.  church,  and  the  town-hail. 
It  has  a  gi)od  harbour  t  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  blocked 
up  with  sand-banks,  so  as  not  to  admit  large  vessels.  It 
hu  manufnctures  of  sail-cloth,  salt,  holiands,  paper, 
briclts,  and  lime,  with  building  docks,  and  a  britk  trade 
in  corn,  butter ,  ciiecse,  flax,  ncnrn,  glue,  pitch  and  tar, 
&c.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  naval  ofncn  for  the  prov. ;  and 
mtktfA  severely  flrom  a  violent  storm  in  I82n. 

IIARUUW-ON-THE-IIILL,  a  village  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Gore,  10  m.  N.W.  by  W. 
I/)ndon.  Area  of  par.,  13,600  acres.  Pop.,  In  1831, 
S.KGI.  The  hill  on  which  the  village  stands  rises  singly 
out  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  vale  ;  it  is  considerably 
drprcsscd  in  the  centre,  but  hastwo  very  conspicuous  emi- 
nences at  the  extremes.  On  the  more  N.  of  these  stands 
the  church,  with  its  tower  and  lofty  steeple,  a  prominent 
feature  throughout  Middlesex  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  Part  of  this  building  is  Norman,  iH'longIng  to 
the  i  Itii  century  ;  but  tlie  main  fabric,  with  tlic  tower,  lie. 
longs  to  the  14th  century.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 

Sin  of  Lord  Northwick.  Immediately  below  the  church 
ri  the  village,  chiefiv  consisting  of  one  street  running 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  best  hn\ises  are  mostly  oc- 
cupied either  by  assistant-masters,  or  others,  who  nccnm- 
mudate  the  scholars  attending  the  free  school,  to  which 
iiarrow  is  wtiolly  iiMlebted  for  its  celebrity.  This  scliool 
was  founded,  in  \S1\,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy 
jrooman  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Preston,  and 
received  a  royal  charter,  by  the  terms  of  which  tlic 
management  of  the  property  and  the  appointment  of 
the  master  were  ommlttcd  to  six  trustees  as  a  body 
corporate.  The  school-buildings  are  of  brick,  and  liavo 
no  claim  to  particular  mention.  The  head  Minster's 
house  has  a  Gntliic  porch,  and  Is  a  fine  old  nianslim. 
1  he  primary  object  of  this  estalillshment  was  the  gra- 
tuitous Initrurtlon  of  the  poor  children  of  Harrow, 
without  limitation  of  number  i  but  the  founder  ex- 
pressly directs  "  that  the  master  may  receive,  over  and 
shove  the  youth  belonging  to  the  pnr.,  as  many  /»• 
rrincri  as  ■  in  bo  well  taught  and  acromnimlati'il,  for 
lui-h  stlprnili  ;iiid  wages  as  he  ran  get,  so  that  hu  tiike 
p.ilns  with  all  indilhirontly,  as  well  of  the  par.  as  fo- 
rpigners,  as  well  ofpwir  as  of  rich."  This  llbnrality  of  llie 
fiiiinder,  ami  the  Jiidirious  choice  by  the  trustiws  of  able 
iiid  leanu'd  men  as  its  masters,  liave  chiefly  condiiriHl 
10  its  present  very  high  reputation  as  a  school  for  llio 
Knullsh  arisliK'rary  t  but,  at  the  same  time,  llicre  ran  be 
niMliiiibt  tliitt  the  founder's  intentioitii,  as  respects  the 
|«><ir  (it  the  par.  itself,  haw  Ihhmi  wlmlly  friistralrd,  A 
clnsilcai  I'ducnllim  is  i|ulti'  unaiiilaliie  to  the  pop.  of  a 
village,  and  hence  the  si'honl  has  Imhmi  little  used  of  lute 
(ran  liv  tli«  imrlshioiiers.  A  petition  of  the  tatter 
to  the  ( imrt  of  Chaneery,  in  IH||),  for  the  rolnrniatUm 
ni  these  Alnises,  wiu  imsuccessful,  ( .See  feief/'i  I'tinnnry 
Hfjuiili,  xvll.  4!)N.)  The  revenues  strictly  applleabie 
to  the  Bohuol  amount  to  nearly  OOUi,  •  year,  lu  the 
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hands  of  trustees,  usually  noblemen  or  gentleraen  living 
In  c)r  near  the  par.  The  education  lUrnlshed  was  ex- 
clusively classical  till  within  the  lost  few  years,  when 
Hrs.  Butler  and  Longley  ventured  to  Introduce  a  little 
modern  history  and  arithmetic,  neither  of  which,  how- 
e'ef.  Is  considered  at  all  Important:  beyond  these 
trifling  attempts  at  reform,  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
deviation  has  been  made  from  the  beaten  path  of  the 
old  grammar-schools.  The  routine  of  grammars,  classes, 
hours,  &c.  very  much  resembles  that  pursued  at  Eton, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  appointment  of  several  head- 
masters from  that  school :  the  Eton  grammar  is  used, 
verse-making  supersedes  the  more  useful  study  of  prose 
composition,  learning-by-heart  is  a  favourite  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  pernicious  private-tuition  system,  the 
chief  object  of  which  Is  to  save  the  master's  labour,  and 
fill  the  tutor's  pocket,  prevails  at  Harrow  no  lesi  than 
at  Eton  and  Westminster.  The  masters  originally  were 
two  only,  the  master,  and  the  uther  or  under-master, 
both  of  whom  were  permitted  to  take  "  foreigners"  ai 
boarders  ;  but  as  the  school  increased,  further  assistance 
became  from  time  to  time  necessary,  and  there  are  now 
six  assistant-masters,  p»ld  either  by  the  high  or  lower 
master,  according  'to  the  school  in  which  they  teurh  i 
and  besides  these  there  is  a  mathematical  teacher.  Ail 
the  masters  receive  boarders  ;  but  the  head-master  does 
not  furnish  tuition,  and  lience  arises  the  dlB"prence  in 
the  terms ;  for  at  a  tutor's  house  they  amount  to  LTO/., 
whereas  at  the  head-master's  they  are  little  more  than 
100/.  All,  however,  are  compelled  to  pincure  tuition, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  system.  At  least  BO/,  a  year  must 
be  added  to  complete  the  necessary  annual  expenses  of 
Imys  educated  at  this  school.    The  governors  have  given 

Kriics  for  verses,  and  Sir  R.  Peeffan  old  Harrovian) 
as  lately  established  a  prise  for  Lotin  prose  composi- 
tion, besides  which  the  head-master  has  voluntarily 
given  rewards  for  composition.  The  speech-days,  on 
which  these  papers  are  read  or  recited,  are  the  first 
Wednesdays  In  Juno  and  July.  The  University  scho- 
larsliips  altaclied  to  Harrow-school  are  four,  esta- 
blished by  the  founder,  of  ,V)  guineas  each,  either  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  and  two  of  the  some  value,  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sayer,  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,— all 
tenable  for  four  years :  they  are  gained  hy  an  impartial 
examination.  The  number  of  lioys  attending  the  school 
fluctuates  at  present  between  3f)0  and  420.  Among  the 
many  public  clinraiters  educated  in  this  school  may  ho 
mentioned  Sir  William  Jones.  Spencer  Percival,  Dr. 
Parr,  Lord  Byron,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Harrow  had  rormerlyawceklvmHrket, which  is  now 
decayed  ;  but  a  pleasure  fair  is  stliriieid  on  the  first  Mon- 
day In  Aug.  Hentley  Priory,  a  fine  seat  IH-Ionging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn,  is  within  tills  par. :  it  occupies  the 
site  of  a  monastery,  dissolved  at  the  Reformation. 

HARHOWGATE,  a  village  of  KnglamI,  celebrated 
for  Its  mineral  waters,  co.  York,  W.  rliiing,  wap.  Clare, 
forming  with  Bliton  a  chapelry  of  the  par.  of  Knares- 
boroiigh,  178  m.  N.  London,  14  m.  N.  Leeds,  and  20 
m.  W.  bv  S.  York.  Area  of  chapelry  4,800  acres.  Pop. 
of  ditto,  in  1831,  2,813.  The  village  is  divided  into  High 
and  Ix)w  Harrowgate.  High  Harrowgate  Is  built  on  an 
elevated  iilain,  which  less  than  100  years  ago  was  properly 
descrlbeil  liy  Smollett  as  "  a  wild  cuinmon,  bare  and  lilcak, 
without  tree  or  shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  cultivation.' 
At  the  close  <if  lost  century,  however, Lord  L<iuglilHirongli 
made  large  plantations ;  nouses  have  since  lieen  built  ill 
ditl'erent  directions  ;  and  tiie  situation  Is  now  extremely 
pleasant,  commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  dis- 
tant country,  finely  varied  by  towns,  villages,  fields,  and 
woods.  The  cathedral  of  Vork  is  distinctly  seen  at  the 
distance  of  20  m.,  and  the  view  W.  is  terminated  by  the 
miiuntjtins  of  Craven,  and  E.  by  the  Hamilton  llllls 
and  Yorkshire  wolds.  The  air  Is  pure  and  liracing,  and 
the  climate  dry  and  saUiliriuus.  Low  Harrowgate  Is 
situated  in  a  valley,  and  has  many  hanilsome  rtone  build- 
ings, erected  either  for  hotels  or  private  lodging-houses 
for  visitors.  An  almost  continuous  series  oftneso  houses 
unites  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  village.  The 
church  of  lllgh  Harrowgate  is  a  well-built  structure, 
erecteil  In  17411  liy  subscription  ;  that  in  the  lower  vlllaiie 
was  built  In  \WH.  There  are  besides  tivn  ihnpels  for 
Independents,  and  one  for  Wesleyaii  Methodists.  A 
bath  hospital  was  erected  In  IS'ifi,  which  has  b»'en  lately 
enlarged  :  it  aiTnnini<Hlate<  nlmut  40  patients,  who  have 
the  iMMieHt  of  the  waters  free  <if  charge. 

The  stirings  of  Harrowgate  are  both  chalybeate  and 
•ulphureiius.  The  eh.ilyl»'ate  springs  rise  In  lioth  vil- 
lages, the  sulphur  springs  only  in  Low  Harrowgate. 
The  fiilliiwing  analysis  gives  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
their  <  henileal  iiimposlliiin.     [ Sec  top  of  next  page.] 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  prlmlpaily  tonic  and  alter- 
ative, the  siilphui'eiiiis  waters  strongly  purgative.  'I'he 
latter  are  also  used  externally  In  rlieiimatism  and  scor- 
butic cases.  The  wcll.4  areeiivered  with  elegant  cuimlas, 
and  surrounded  It)'  pronieiiadis,  fur  the  aecumnionathm 
of  those  who  ciime  lo  drink  the  waters.  Races  are  held 
In  summer  un  the  high  ground  to  the  W,,  where  also  It 
U  (1  3 
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a  high  tower  or  obierratory,  from  the  top  of  which  is 
a  very  exteniive  prospect  of  the  surroanding  country. 
(AUi-n't  Hill,  qf  Yorkshire  s  Dr.  Hunter  on  the  Har- 
rotpgate  Waters.) 

HARTFORD,  a  town  or  city  of  the  U.  S.,  Connec- 
ticut, of  which  it  Is  Joint  cap.  with  Kewhaven,  co.  Hart- 
ford, on  tlie  W.  banl(  of  the  Connecticut  river,  6(1  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  32  m.  N.N.B.  Newhaven ;  lat. 
41°  40'  N.,  long.  72"  W  W.  Pop.  (1830)  7,074.  It  is. 
advantageously  situated,  the  river  being  navigable  for' 
sloops  up  to  this  point.  It  is  generally  well  built,  par- 
ticularly the  main  street,  and  Is  connected  with  E. 
Hartford,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  a  bridge  of 
6  arches,  974  ft.  long.  It  has  a  handsome  state-house, 
3  banks,  Including  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  an 
arsenal,  academy,  museum,  college,  9  places  of  worship, 
and  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb.  The  last  named,  the 
flrst  Institution  of  the  kind  established  In  America,  was 
founded  In  IHI7  «  and  in  1H19  was  presented  with  a  grant 
of  23,000  acres  of  land  by  congress  ;  besides  which  it  is 

Rossessed  of  other  donations  and  sources  of  revenue.  It 
I  open  to  patients  from  the  whole  union,  at  a  charge  of 
only  HIS  dollars  a  year,  and  many  are  provided  for  and 
educated  gratuitously.  It  occupies  a  large  and  commo- 
dious brick  building,  on  an  eminence  about  f  m.  W. 
of  the  city  ;  is  surrounded  by  grounds  between  7  and  8 
acres  In  extnnt,  and  has  attached  to  It  some  work- 
shops. In  which  the  male  pupils  are  taught  mechanical 
trades.  In  1830,  318  persons  had  been  received  in  It. 
A  little  S.  of  the  town  Is  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a 
spacious  stone  eiliflce,  with  extensive  grounds.  Wash- 
ington Rplscopal  College,  established  182(i,  is  another  of 
the  public  inatitiitions  at  Hartford-  It  has  a  president, 
8  professors,  generally  from  80  to  100  students,  and  a 
library  of  (i,2(ifl  vols-  Hartford  Is  the  seat  of  the  state 
assembly  for  Connecticut,  alternately  with  Newhaven. 
It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  saddlery,  brass  work,  carriages,  Ac. ;  many  print- 
ing houses,  a  large  inland  trade,  and  dally  communication 
with  New  Vork  by  steam-l)oats  and  staRe-coaches.  In 
18.17,  a  railroad  betwrn  Hartford  and  Newhaven  was  in 
progress.  {Ami-rienn  Huryc.  ami  Almnnnck,  IfC.) 

HARTLaND,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Devon,  hund.  same  name,  44  m.  W.N.W.  Exeter, 
and  190  m.  W.  London.  Area  of  par.  11,030  acres;  pop.. 
In  IN3I,  2.143.  It  Is  situated  in  a  bleak  district  close  to 
the  borders  of  Cornwall,  and  2  m.  from  the  Rrlstol 
Channel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  steep  road  that 
leads  down  to  n  quay  lying  under  the  cllffli,  and  much 
frequented  by  flsherinen.  The  church,  whicli  stands  on 
the  cllirs,  about  a  mile  Oom  the  town,  is  a  large  biiild- 
m>,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  to  mariners.  The 
Innabs.  are  employe-',  in  flailing  and  agrirulturn :  the 
herring  lishery  on  the  roast  is  of  some  rontequenre,  and 
the  market  Is  well  attended.  The  town  liei-amc  a  sea- 
port by  an  act  made  In  the  retgn  ol'  Kilsabeth,  and  Is 
foverned  by  a  portreeve.  In  a  line  valley  near  It  Is 
lartlnnd  Abl)ey,  formerly  a  monastery  of  Black  Canons, 
but  now  converted  Into  a  loiMlern  mansion.  N.W.  of 
the  town  is  Hartland  I'oint,  a  very  high  rlilT.  forming 
the  W.  boundary  of  Bidefnrd  Bay  ;  anil  neiir  it  is  a  riilge 
of  rm-ks.  on  which  the  son  breaks  very  heavily.  Markets 
on  Sat. ;  lairs.  Kiinler  Wed.  and  Sept.  'i'l.,  for  rallle. 

HA  It  riJ''.l'<K)l„a  town,  par.,niiu  sea-piirtofKngland, 
CO.  Durham,  ward  StiH-ktnn,  at  the  mnutli  of  the  Tees, 
17  m,  H.K.  Durham,  10  m.  .S.  by  K.  Hunderland.  Area 
of  par.,  H40  acres.  Pup.  of  do.,  In  K'H,  1,'ilHI.  The  town 
stands  on  a  peninsula,  cimnerted  with  the  mitinland  by  a 
narrow  neck  at  the  N.  end,  which  at  high  water  assumes 
a  rre«rent  shajie,  stretching  S.  and  .S.W.,  forming  a  na- 
tural harlxiiir.  secure  from  the  K.  wind.  The  cfifTn  to- 
wanla  the  sea  N.  are  bold  and  alinipt,  and  their  siiminils 
rnmmand  a  maRiiillrent  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  roasts 
Ixith  of  Durham  and  Yiirk«liire.  The  town,  which  or- 
cupies  the  H.W.  pnrtinii  of  the  peninsula,  riinsists  at 

firesent  of  a  pi  Inrinal  street,  HiiiitliKate,  another  behind 
I  rising  iiraduiilly  from  the  old  hurlMiiir  to  the  mnor,  and 
sevaral  struets  crosoing  thuin.    A  lew  oilier  houses  have 
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been  erected  for  the  convenience  of  bathers.  It  au 
formerly  fortifled,  as  the  old  Durham  gate  and  the  niin. 
of  walls  abundantly  testify.  The  chSrch  sUnds  onl 
rising  ground  at  the  E  end  of  Southgate.  and  appears  tn 
have  been  built  at  different  periods.  Hartlepoiri  Is  a 
chapelry,  dependent  on  Hart,  the  next  par. ;  but  it  wu 
separated  a  few  years  ago.  The  IV'ee  school  was  foundM 
by  John  Crookes,  tn  1742,  for  the  education  of  30  noor 
children.  The  schooUhouse  was  built  in  1790,  andthe 
present  annual  value  of  the  property  is  28{.  At  no  greai 
distance  from  town  are  two  strongly  fortified  batteries 
S.  of  which  is  the  chalybeate  spring.  The  old  harbour 
is  now  choked  up,  and  wholly  useless,  except  to  the 
fishermen.  The  present  harbour,  which  lies  S.  of  the 
town,  is  small,  but  has  recently  been  much  improved 
by  the  erection  of  a  pier,  150  yards  long,  Hoodgates 
&c,  alTording  secure  shelter  for  the  smaller  cli^s  of 
vessels.  Fllnlngwa*  until  lately  the  chief  occupaiion 
of  the  people,  who  are  described  as  free,  honest.  In- 
dustrious, and  much  attached  to  their  town  ;  since  the 
opening,  however,  of  the  S.  Durham  coal-field,  and  the 
Clarence  railway,Hartlepool  has  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  coal  trade ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
prospects  are  Improving.  Hartlepool  was  governed  by 
a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  under  two 
charters,  granted  by  King  John  in  1200,  and  by  Queen 
Elisabeth  In  l.%3 ;  but  the  power  of  the  corporation  was 
destroyed  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  In  1834.  The 
local  act  by  which  the  town  is  regulated  is  63  Geo,  III 
c.  S6.  Markets  on  Saturday :  loirs.  May  14.  Aug.  li' 
Oct.  9.  and  Nov.  27. 

Hartlepool  is  a  very  old  town,  and  during  the  13th  ind 
14th  centuries  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  It  furnished  Ave  ships  to  the 
royal  navy,  and  was  the  second  town  of  the  county  pals- 
tine  of  Durham;  In  later  times,  however,  until  very 
lately,  it  has  been  in  a  languishing  condition.  (Surtcet'i 
Hill,  of  Dnrham  ,-  Priv.  Inform.i 

HARWICH,  a  market  town,  pari,  hor.,  and  sea-port 
of  England,  co.  Essex,  hund.  Tendring,  on  a  point  of 
land  at  the  S.K.  extremity  of  the  sttjary  of  the  Stnur 
66  in.  E.N.E.  London,  !){  m.  S.E.  Ipswich  :  lat.  5I<>  it? 
39"  N.,  long.  1°  17'  N"  K.  The  bor.  includes  the  parishes 
of  St.  Nicholai  and  Dover-court.  Area,  2,060  acres.  Pop, 
In  1831,  4,297.  There  are  three  principal  streets,  and 
several  smaller  ;  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  town  Is 
well  piived,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  a  large 
brick  structure,  with  stone  buttresses  and  steeple,  »u 
erected  In  1821,  on  the  site  of  an  older  building.  Ths 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy.  The  grammar-school  was 
founded  in  1730,  for  32  boys,  and  the  mastership  has 
usually  tieen  given  to  the  curate,  with  a  liouse,  and 
salary  of  40/.  a  year.  The  principal  public  Iniildingi  are 
the  town-hall,  gaol,  and  custom-house.  The  old  gates 
and  fortifications  were  demolished  during  the  late  ilvll 
war,  and  there  are  very  few  traces  of  them.  The  harlmur 
of  Harwich  is  the  best  on  the  E.  coast  of  England ;  th« 
access  to  it  is,  however,  a  good  deal  encumbered  with 
rocks,  but  ships  properly  navigated  need  apprehend  no 
danger  \  there  Is  water  to  float  the  largest  men-of. 
war,  and  the  harbour  Is  at  once  capacious,  safe,  anil  com. 
inodious.  It  is  said  that  100  ships-of-war,  and  above  ^ 
colliers,  have  been  anchored  here  at  the  same  moment. 
The  excellence  of  the  harbour,  and  Its  convenient  >lt». 
ation,  made  Harwich  he  sel«ete<l  as  the  station  whence 
the  packets  usually  sailed  with  the  mails  for  Hamburg 
and  llclvoetsluys.  The  town  Is  defended  by  a  batle^ 
and  by  Landguard  Fort,  on  the  opposide  side  of  the 
estuary.  The  entrance  to  the  borbour  Is  Indicated  bjr  tso 
lighthouses  with  fixed  lights,  and  is  well  buoyed.  The 
sea  has  made  great  encroachments  on  tiie  penlniula  on 
which  Harwich  Is  built  ;  and  the  battery,  which,  when 
constructed,  about  30  years  since,  had  a  cnnsldrralilt 
space  of  ground  between  It  and  the  sea.  Is  now  partlall; 
undermined.    (  LyrlCt  Oeiildgi/,  1 .  40. 3<l  e<l. ) 

"  Tiie  prosperity  of  Harwich  has  very  much  declined 
of  late  years.  During  (he  late  war  with  France  il  »ai  In 
a  very  douiishing  condition,  owing  partly  to  the  Inlliii 
of  strangers,  who  entered  and  quitted  the  kingdom  «t 
this  place  on  their  way  to  Hamburg  and  llclvwdiujii ; 
imrtly  to  the  convenience  of  Its  spacious  harbmir,  iti 
thriving  (Islieries,  extensive  government  works,  anil  lh« 
large  garrisons  kept  up  here  and  at  Lamlgiinrd  Fort. 
Some  of  these  advantages  rnntinued  to  a  certain  rslent 
whilst  the  government  packets  to  Holland.  (Jermsnr, 
anil  Nwmlen  were  stationinl  here  ;  but  since  thrlr  re- 
moval (consequent  on  the  general  adopi  011  of  steam  mall 
packets),  a  great  diminiitlun  has  taken  place,  and  ths 
lishery  has  nVmoit  ceased.  The  eflV-ct  nf  this  ii  ihosii 
by  the  niimlier  of  empty  hoirses  in  the  town,  and  by  lh« 
depreciation  In  value  of  (hose  which  are  still  iiri'u|ili<il. 
A  manufacture  of  cement  Is  carried  on  here;  shliiliui;.!. 
Ing  is  also  carriiHl  on  by  a  private  Indlvlilnal  who  rrnii 
the  government  dnrkyani,  and  the  town  dcrlvn  iram 
b<<neflt  frnni  the  vltiters  who  frequent  It  in  thelwlhlni 
stMsons.  There  Is,  under  thes»  clrriimslanrei,  lltlls 
prubabillty  u(  any  liuraasu  In  the  •!■•  of  lira  town." 
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/Urns.  Bound.  Sep.)  There  belonged  to  the  port  of 
Harwich,  in  1836,  89  thipi,  of  the  burden  of  5,572  tons. 
Harwich  wai  fonnerly  gover  led  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen, 
ud  24  head  burgesaet,  under  the  authority  of  a  charter 
panted  by  James  I.  But  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  it  governed  by  ai  mJiyor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
cillors. Corporation  revenue,  in  1839,  665/.  Harwich 
returned  3  memi.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  III. ;  but  the  privilege  was  very  soon  withdra\>-n, 
and  not  restored  till  the  12th  of  James  I.  The  flranchlse 
was  vetted  In  the  resident  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  it  was,  in  fact,  ■  nomination  bor.,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  existing  government.  Under  the  Reform  Act,  It 
itill  returns  2  mems.,  and  its  limits  continue  unaltered. 
Registered  electors,  inJ838-;i9, 167.  The  boundaries  of  the 
niuo.  and  pari.  bor.  are  co-extensive,  and  include  the  par. 
The  town  It  said  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  was  used  as  a  fortress.  The  earls  of 
Norfolk  were  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and  through  their 
agency  itt  chief  man.  and  pari,  privlteget  were  originally 
obtained. 

HAKZ  (Silea  Hercynia,  Tac),  a  mountain-chain  of 
Germany,  on  the  S.W.  frontier  of  Hanover,  connected 
br  low  hills  with  the  Thurlnger-wald,  a  W.  offset  from 
the  Feahtelgebrlge,  the  great  centre  of  the  German 
mountain-system.   (See  Gbbmany.)    It  extends  farther 
N.  than  any  other  chain,  and  immediately  at  Its  foot 
commences  the  great  plain  whiiAi  stretches  N.  to  the 
Baltic  and  from  the  N.  Sea  to  the  Wolga.    It  is  a  mass 
of  mountain-land  rather  than  a  succession  of  ridges, 
■nd  has  no  summits  so  high  as  Snowdou  In  N.  Wales  ; 
its  length  is  about  60  m.,  and  average  breadth  24  m. : 
irea,  1,350  sq.  m.    Mansfeld  and  Seesen  are''ansidered 
13  the  limits  of  the  Harz ;  and  it  Is  divided  into  two 
K'tlc"*  by  the  watershed  of  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  which 
takes  a  direction  from  8. S.W.  to  K.N.E.,  and  cuts  the 
range  at  the  Brocken  (3,489  ft.).    The  higher  summits 
tre  N.W.  of  the  Brocken,  and  thit  section  is,  therefore, 
called  the  Upper  Hari.    It  contains  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  range,  and  its  forests  consist  of  pinei  and 
other  reslnout  treei.    hi  chief  lummiti  are  the  Hein- 
richshiihe,  3,419  a.,  and  the  Kiinlgsberg,  3,307  ft.    The 
lower  Hart,  which  lies  E.  of  the  Brocken,  is  much  less 
elevated,  and  its  sides,  covered  with  oaks,  l)eeches,  and 
other  deciduous   trees,   are   remarkable   for   beautiful 
icenery.    The  hills  flanking  Its  range,  and  beyond  its 
strict  limits,  are  called  the  Vor-karx.    The  geulogkal 
composition  of  the  Han  is  granitic,  overlaid  by  graii- 
wkU  and  clayslate,  in  which  the  mineral  wealth  is 
wholly  found.    The  Vor-hars  it  composed  of  the  fldti, 
or  old  red-sandstone  formation.    The  mineral  products 
of  the  Han  are  conaiderabie ;  and  it  is  said  to  fbrnish 
lonually  30,000  quintal!  of  lead,  1 ,700  quintal,  if  copper, 
Wquintaliof  silver,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  iron. 
(SkHanovkr.)    These  returns  appear,  however,  to  be 
quite  insignificant,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  given  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  Han.  (Bruguirre ;  Convert.  Let.) 
HASLEMKHE,  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  chapelry  of 
England,  par.  Chiddingfoid,  in  the  S.  W.  angle  of  co. 
Surrey,  bund.  Godalming,  40  m.  >S.W.  London,  and  17  m. 
N.  Chichester.   Pop.,  in  1831,  H49  (being  a  decrease  of  42 
since  IH2I ).  The  town,  only  partly  paved,  and  not  lighted, 
■lands  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  consists  of  a  wide 
main  street,  crossed  by  two  others,  at  the  Intersection  of 
which  is  an  ancient-looking  town-hall.    The  houses  are 
generally  old  and  ill  built,  interaperaeak  here  and  there 
with  handaome  reaidencca.    The  church  la  ancient,  with 
a  low  square  tower  :  the  IndeiH-ndcnta  have  a  chapel ; 
and  there  la  a  good  national  school.     Thla  nloce  unco 
poiiFsiied  rather  extensive   manufactures  or  silk  and 
cra|io  ;  but  these  liave  disappeared :  but  it  has  still  some 
large  paper-mills  about  1  m.  distant.    Ita  Importance  has 
ireatiy  diminiahed  since  the  alteration  oi'  the   London 
and  I'ortainnuth  road,  which  withdrew  from  it  the  tralHc 
Incidental  to  a  great  thoroiiKhfare.     Markets  (ill  pro- 
tided  and  thinly  attended)  on  riiesdays ;  fairs  for  cattle. 
May  13.  and  Sept.  2<i.    This  small  and  unimportant  town 
lent  'i  mems.  to  the   H.  of  C.  from  the  27th  of  Kliia- 
belh  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kerorin  Act,  by  wlileh  it 
WIS  disfranchised.    The  electors  were  the  biirg.ige-hold- 
eri  \  but  it  waa,  in  fact,  a  mere  nomination  bor.  of  the 
Eirl  of  Lonidaie,  the  chief  proprietor. 

HAHI.INGDEN,  amarket-town  and  chapelry  of  Eng. 
Iind,  (wr.  Whalley,  co.  Lancaatrr,  liutui.  Kluckliurn. 
IfiOm.  N.N.W.  London,  and  7in.  S.K.  Illiukliurii.  Area 
of fhnp.  4,4211  nrrei  (  pop.,  in  IWI,  7,77li.  Tho  town  Is 
nlpainiilly  situated  on  tho  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 
Most  part  of  the  hoiisea  are  ol'  stone  i  and  it  has  the  np- 
pearaiice  of  Indiiatry  and  proaperity.  The  church  is 
muderii,  with  nn  old  tower.  The  dissenters  have  several 
(lUres  of  woralilp,  and  In  the  NiiiuUy  schiHila  are  tniiglit 
almut  I,7IM)  children.  A  free  schinil,  having  a  araiity 
endowment  for  lOehlldren.hirnlshei  Instruction  to  about 
Ml.  The  Increase  of  llie  town  (which  In  IKIl  had  diiuliird 
Itaeir  since  Iwil)  Is  atlrlbiitnlilo  lo  (hi<  inlrmliiction  of 
tha  cotton  manurnrtiirr,  which  now  employs  the  bulk  of 
the  working  clatiei  alinust  to  tho  exclusion  of  tho  wuvllcn 
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manuiiacture,  which  a  few  years  ago  wu  the  staple  of  the 
town.  The  mills,  &c.  of  Haulhigden  are  not  dlttln- 
guished  in  the  returns  of  Whalley  par. ;  but  about  4,000 
people  nf  both  sexet  are  said  to  be  employed  In  menu- 
facturing  Industry.  Hasllngden  is  the  chief  town  of  m 
poor  law  union,  compriiing  11  pariihei.  The  iurround< 
Ing  country  abound!  in  good  building  ttone,  and  ilate  tl 
quarried  about  I  m.  8.  of  the  town. 

HASSELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Demer,  14|  m.  W.N.W.  Maestricht. 
Pop.,  with  commune  (1837),  7,316.    It  It  well  built,  and 
waa  surrounded  with  walls  in  1282.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  chief  courts  and  civil  authorities  for  the  Belgian  dir. 
of  the  pro*.,  and  has  several  churches  and  hospitals,  a 
college,  prison,  numerous  distilleries,  a  large  salt  re- 
finery, with  other  manufacturing  establlshmenU.  and  ■ 
considerable  trade  in  spirits,  tolucco,  and  madder,  and  two 
weekly  markets.  ( Vandenmielen,  Prm.  Limbomrg,  4c.) 
HASTINGS,  a  cinque  port,  pari,  bor.,  and  town  of 
England,  co.   Sussex,  rape  same  name,  54  m.  8.S.E. 
London,  and  32  m.  E.  Brighton ;  lat.  60°  62*  N.,  and 
long.  (P  37'  E.    Pop.  of  town  and  port,  in  1831, 10,097. 
It  Is  pleasantly  situated  In  a  vale,  aurrounded  on  every 
side,  except  towards  the  sea,  by  hills  and  clink,  the  latter 
of  which  abut  E.  of  the  town,  close  on  the  aiiore,  thoso 
on  the  W.  aioplug  more  towards  the  interior ;  and  It  owes 
cliieHy  to  its  mild  climate, consequent  on  this  sheltered 
position,  its  high  rank  among  the  watering-places  of  the 
S.  coast  of  England.    Less  than  a  century  ago,  It  con- 
sisted of  two  chief  streets,  lined  with  ancient-looking 
houses  ;  but  within  the  present  century  many  handsome 
streets  and  squares  have  been  built,   for  the  accom- 
modation of  visiters,  and  the  appearance  of  the  beach  ha* 
been  much  improved  by  the  removal  of  some  old  tene. 
ments  which  obstructed  the  sea-view.    The  two  par. 
churches  are  ancient  structures ;  but  an  elegant  new 
church  stands  in  Pelham  Crescent,  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Earl  of  Chichester :  there  are  also  places  of  wor. 
ship  for  Wealeyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  other 
dissenters.  There  is  a  handsome  town-hall.  A  gramraar- 
achool,  founded  In  1619,  la  attended  by  upwarda  of  100 
boys  ;  and  there  la  a  free  school  for  70  boys  and  30  girls, 
with  an  endowment  for  apprenticing  them  :  the  various 
Sunday  ichooli  furnish  instruction  to  about  900  children. 
Tho  chief  public  bulMlngs  are  the  town-hall  and  custom- 
house :  there  are  alto  extensive  baths,  well-assorted  li- 
braries, a  handsome  assembly-:  oom,  a  theatre,  a  literary 
institution,  and  a  savings'  bank.    Races  were  ettablished 
in  1827.    The  suburbs  are  very  beautiful,  fVimlshing  de- 
lightful drives  and  walks  ;  and  nt  the  distance  of  1)  m.  W, 
is  the  village  of  St.  Leonard's,  built  according  to  the  plana 
of  Mr.  D.  burton,  and  comprising  a  fine  church,  a  large 
market-place,  and  many  handsome  houses  and  villas, 
occupied  during  the  season  by  people  of  properly  and 
fashion.  Tho  trade  of  Hastings  secma,  llrom  the  charters, 
to  have  been  once  very  extensive  ;  and  its  port  or  staile 
was  anciently  protected  by  a  pier  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
the  reign  of  Eiisalietb,  and  not  rebuilt,    ('onsiderable 
quantities  of  fish  are  taken,  and  sent  to  the  London 
market ;  a  good  deal  of  boat-building  is  also  carried  on, 
and  lime  Is  extensively  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  mun.  gov.  nf  the  town,  which  was  vested  In  a  mayor 
and  12  other  Jurats,  and  regulated  by  the  gov.  charter  ol 
the  cinque  ports  ('iU  (Jharles  II.),  and  by  one  peculiar  to 
itself  (3U  Kill.),  it  now,  under  the  Mun.  Reform  Act, 
committed  to  a  mayor,  5  other  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors, the  town  being  divided  into  three  wards.    Petty 
and  quarter  sessions  are  held  here,   at  the  latter  of 
which  the  recorder  presides.    Hastings  has  sent  2  memi. 
to  the  H.  ofC.  since  the  43d  of  Edward  III.,  thofranchlie 
till  the  lieforni  Act,  haviog  been  vested  in  all  resident 
freemen  (made  so  by  birth  or  election)  not  receiving 
alms :  the  number  of  electors  being  small,  it  had  for 
many  yean  been  a  mere  nomination  bor..  In  the  patron- 
age of  the  gov.  for  the  lime  being.    The  present  pari. 
bor.  comprises  the  town  and  port,  the  lllicrty  of  the 
Sluice,  and  a  detached  part  of  tlie  par.  of  St.  Leonard's, 
lieu,  electors,  in  IH3H.3II,  U.'iS. 

Ilasllngt  Is  a  phire  of  high  antiquity,  having  already. 
In  the  time  of  Athelstan,  attained  such  Importance  at  to 
tie  made  the  residence  of  a  mint-master.  ()n  the  eilge  of 
the  VV.  cilir  are  the  walls  of  an  ancient  caitle.  apparently 
of  great  strengtii,  and  the  truces  of  wallt  illcate  the 
town  to  have  Iteen  fortllliHl:  on  a  hill  E.  are  banli  and 
trenches,  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  Wnilara 
the  Noriiiaii  during  Ills  contest  with  Harold  II.,  which 
terminated  the  Saxon  ilynimty.  Its  subsequent  history 
is  closely  connected  witli  that  oflhe  cinque  ports,  among 
which  It  rankeil  first.  These  trading  towns,  which  were 
lelected  from  their  proximity  to  France,  and  early  au- 
perioiity  in  navigation,  to  assist  In  protecting  Ihe  realm 
agalnit  Invasion,  were  vested  with  chartered  privileges 
fVuni  a  very  early  period.  The  porta  are,  Hastings, 
Itonniey,  Ilythe,  Iiover,  Sandwich,  Wincholsea,  and 
llye  :  Ileal  was  aflerwarils  Incorporated,  and  made  sub- 
Jeel  In  tome  particulars  lo  Sandwich.  In  early  timet  the* 
fUriiishvd  aiii'jng  them  nearly  all  the  thlpplng  raqulrca 
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by  tho  state,  and  even  after  the  formation  of  a  national 
navy,  were  compelled  to  asslat  it  with  their  Teiiels.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  they  were  required  to  provide,  fully 
equipped,  at  their  own  cot,  57  ihlpa,  21  of  which  were 
furnlslied  by  Hastinga.  In  return  for  these  services, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  bo  rendered,  except  formally 
at  coronations,  these  corporate  towns,  together  with  22 
others  subordinate  to  them,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ex- 
emption iVom  service  on  county  juries  and  in  the  militia, 
and  tlie  power  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  even  in 
capital  cases,  in  courts  peculiar,  held  under  tlie  authority 
of  the  lord  warden.  Tliese  exclusive  privileges  were  suf. 
fered  to  continue,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  even  of  the  towns  themselves,  till  the  Pari, 
and  Mun.  Reform  Acts  reduced  them,  with  the  reservation 
of  the  sessions-court  and  the  exemption  from  serving  on 
county  juries,  to  the  level  of  other  towns  possessing  a  really 
equal  Importance.    {Dallaway's  Susicx  ;  Pari,  Hep  Ac). 

HATFIELD,  a  town  and  par.  of  England,  co,  Ilert- 
ford,  hund.  Broadwater.  Area  of  par.  12,700  acres  ; 
pop.  of  do.,  in  1831,3,503.  The  town  is  situated  near 
tho  sea,  18  m.  N.N.W.  London,  and  7  m.  E.  St.  Albans. 
This  place  was  granted  in  the  lOth  century  to  the  Abbey 
of  Ely ;  and  on  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  a  bishop- 
ric, the  manor-house  bvcamo  a  palace  of  the  bishops, 
whence  it  has  been  called  Bishops  Ilatticld.  Queen 
£lizal)etli,  wlio  had  resided  in  the  bishop's  palace  for 
some  time  previously  to  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  was  very  much  attached  to  tho  place,  prevailed  on 
the  bishop  of  Ely  to  alienate  it  to  the  crown,  in  exchange 
for  other  property.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  James  I. 
exchanged  the  manor  of  llHtfleld  with  his  minister, 
Itobert  Cecil,  Karl  of  Salisbury,  for  the  manor  and 
park  of  Theobalds,  Us  new  master  erected  the  present 
magulHcent  quadrangular  mansion,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  baronial  buildings  of  that  age.  A  few 
years  since  it  was  materially  injured  by  fire ;  but  jt  has 
been  restored,  with  great  taste,  quite  in  the  old  style. 
The  town  is  small,  and  unimportant;  it  has  a  hand- 
some church,  with  an  embattled  tower,  and  a  burial- 
place  of  the  Salisbury  family.  {Chauncey's  Her^ordshire.) 

HAVANNAH,  or  HAVANA  (Span,  llabana,  "the 
harbour"),  a  large  and  flourisliing  marit.  and  commer- 
cial city,  tlie  cap.  oC  the  isl.  of  Cuba,  and,  perhaps,  next 
to  New  York,  the  greatest  emporium  in  the  W.  hemi- 
sphere. It  stands  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island,  and 
on  the  W.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world:  lat.  23°  8-  I.')"  N.,  long.  82*^  22' «"  W.  Tlie 
pop,  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  at  the  undermentioned  pe- 
riods, was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows :  — 


Pupulation. 

i7'ji.      i     iHin.     1      wn.    1 
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-  black       - 

Tolsl       - 

lH,7,-»7 
}       U.7M    f 
}     10,fM9    1 

41,-^-^7 
!),7«.1 

I>.,l>ll6 

vr>,43i 

15,.147 
1,1111) 

44,.i.17        1       %,3)M    1       94,()«    | 

To  the  pop.  in  1827  must  he  added  the  pop.  of  the 
hospitals  and  prisons,  the  garrison,  and  btniiiKers,  mak- 
ing the  whole  about  ITiiOdO ;  and  the  total  pop.  is  now 
probably  not  far  short  of,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  135,000, 
\HumboUI,  Kitai Poliliaue,  SfCi  TurnbuU't  Cuba,  p.205.) 

I'ruin  its  |K>sition,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the 
fiulph  of  Mexico,  lis  great  strength,  and  excellent  har- 
b<mr,  the  lluvannah  Is,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  by 
far  the  most  important  ni.trit.  stuthm  in  the  W.  Indies. 
For  a  long  iierio<l  it  engroHsed  almost  the  whole  foreign 
trade  of  Culxi ;  but  since  thu  relaxation  of  the  old  colo- 
nial systiMn,  various  ports  (such,  lor  instance,  as  that  of 
Matanias),  that  were  hardly  known  30  years  ago,  have 
become  places  of  great  commuriial  importance.  The 
TA\M  extension  of  the  coninicrce  of  the  liavannah  is, 
thererore,  entirely  to  be  ascribeii  to  the  freedom  It  now 
enjoys,  and  to  tho  ijreat  incrwisn  of  wealth  ai  1  pop.  In 
the  city,  aad  generally  thriiuKiiout  the  Islanil  T!m>  port 
of  Ilavannuh  Is  the  tlncst  in  the  W.  Indies,  ami  one  of 
tho  best  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  enli.ure  is 
narrow,  but  the  water  is  deeii,  without  bar  or  olistrur- 
tiiin  of  any  kort,  and  within.  It  expands  Into  a  magnlll- 
ci'ut  bay,  cap.iblu  of  acconunoilalnig  I.IKHI  large  ships  j 
>essels  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close  to 
thi^  quays.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to  and  on 
thu  W.  side  of  the  hay;  the  suburb  Kegla  is  on  the 
oppo»ite  side.  The  Morro  and  I'unla  castles,  the  for- 
mer on  the  I',  and  the  latter  on  the  \V.  side  of  thu 
entrance  el  thu  harlKinr,  are  strongly  Ibrtihcd,  us  Is  tho 
enilrc  city  ;  liie  citadel  Is  also  a  fortress  of  great 
stri'iiftth  ;  and  fiirtilicatloiia  have  been  erected  on  such 
III  the  neiglihouriug  heigliti  as  comniatid  the  city  or 
iiiMt.  The  cily-|iro|icr,  which  stands  upon  level  ground, 
!'•  ulxitit  2,1110  yds.  in  length  by  l.'iiio  broad,  and.  even 
lu  INIO,  coiitHined  less  than  half  the  tol.il  |H)p.  It  Is 
Mihiratiil  on  the  W.  by  a  dilih  and  glacis  fnnn  Its  suh 
urbs    Id'    Salud.  (iiiadalupi',    .lows- Maria, 


lluriun. 


Cerro,    and 
Within   the   wiills,  tliu   atrecls   are   narrow, 
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crooked,  and  mostly  unpaved ;  but  In  the  8uburh«  ».. 
ticularly  Salud,  they  are  wider  and  better  laid  out  'nf' 
Havannah  was  formerlv  very  much  exposed,  in  th.  .?.' 
tumn,  to  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  owlns  oartl.  ?" 
the  filth  of  the  city,  the  want  of  commoA  seweFs  S^ 
contiguity  of  marshes  (  but  of  late  years,  thecleani.,. 
and  oolice  of  all  nart.  of  the  town  liave  Wn  Ve"  i^f 


fatal.    The  houses,  within  the  walls,  are  all  of  innL'" 
without,  they  are  of  varioua  materials.    Tho  nublic  «ii' 
flees,  such  as  the  cathedral,  government  house  arim " 
ralty,   arsenal,    general  post-offlce,  and  royal  toha„ 
factory,   are   less  remarkable  for  beauty  than  aolil  ii 
of  construction.    Besides  the  cathedral,  which  coniAl,,'' 
the  ashes  of  Columbus,  removed  thither  from  St  1) 
mingoin  1790,  there  are  9  par.  churches,  6  others' onn' 
nected  with  hospitals  and  military  orders,  5  chand.  n» 
hermitages,  1 1  convents,  a  university,  2  colleges  a  lin 
tanic  garden,  anatomical  museum  and  lecture-room." 
an  academy  of  painting,  a  school  of  navigation    jmi 
above  70  ordinary  schools  for  both  sexes.  The  cliaritaM 
institutions  consist  of  the  Cata  Real  de  BeneficencTat 
penitentiary  or  magdalen  asylum,  a  foundling  asvlu'm 
and  7  hospitals,  one  of  which  comprises  a  lunatic  asvln  n 
The  Cata  Real  alao  has  within  ita  walls  two  other  luS 
asylums,  with  about  180  patients,  an  hospital  for  the  aeHS 
and  infirm,  boys*  and  giria"  schools,  &c.    The  revenue 
of  this  institution,  derived  from  landed  and  househohl 
property,  donations,  subacriptiona,  government  granti 
taxes  on  the  flour  imported  at  the  Havannah  and  Ma 
tanzas,  on  public  billiard  tables,  landing-places  a  noli 
tax,  and  various  other  sources,  amount  to  from  55  oin 
to  60,000  dollars  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  sura  is  'an 
nually    expended   on    objects    of  the  charity.      Ther« 
are  3  theatres,  an  amphitheatre   for   bull-flgbti    and 
several  handsome  public  promenades.    The  arsenal  ami 
dockyard  are  at   the  S.  extremity  of  the  city.    In  tli« 
latter,  49  ships  of  the  line,  22  frigates,  7  packet  ihln, 
and  many  war  brigs  and  schooners  have  been  built.  The 
saw-mills  there  are  turned  by  watrr  from  an  aqueduct 
which  also  supplies  the  shipping  in  the  port.  ' 

At  the  village  of  Casa  Bianca,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  harbour,  tliere  are  also  some  wharfs  and  shipjardi 
at  which  vessels  of  all  classes  may  be  laid  up,  fitted  out' 
or  repaired.  This  village  is  notorious  as  the  resort  of 
the  tlavers  frequenting  tho  Havannah,  at  whkli  port  a 
considerable  number  of  the  slaves  brought  into  Cuba  are 
landed.  For  accounts  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and 
export  at  the  Havannah,  the  amount  of  duties  levied  on 
S|>anish  and  foreign  trading  vessels,  &c.,  tee  Ciua.  The 
following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  coflU 
exported  from  thellavannah  in  1838  and  39,  specifying  tlie 
countries  to  which  these  stapira  were  principally  sent:- 
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The  quintal  of  4  arrobas  contains  101}  lbs.  Kngllih; 
the  arroba  of  wine  n[  spirits  _  nuarly  41  Knglish  galli.; 
the  fanega  =  nearly  3  bushels ;  and  the  vara  =  Ullo  Kii. 
glish  yard:  tho  dcdlar  is  worth  about  4ji.  (id.  Tht 
markets  of  the  city  are  well  furnished  ;  In  the  yenr  isi'j, 
the  consuiiiptiiin  of  meat,  maize,  manioc,  vegrtalilril 
brandy,  milk,  eggs,  fornge,  and  snulf  ainuiiiited  to 
4,4Wl,(NIO  piastres,  and  provisions  weru  broiigiit  daily 
from  the  country  by  2,(NHI  beasts  of  burden.  A  railway 
connci'ting  the  lluvannah  with  (iuinos,  a  town  it  in.  In. 
lunil,  waH  ('oinplet)Hl  in  IKIU. 

The  Havannah  Is  an  episcopal  sec,  the  settnf  tlii<|iro. 
vinciul  governmi'iit,  and  the  residence  of  all  thecolunUI 
authorities,  except  the  judges  of  tiio  supreme  rnurt  of 
justice,  which  sits  at  I'ucrto  l'rincl|ie.  The  priiiclpalnv 
tiiiiis  of  Kiiropc  and  America  have  consuls  resident  st  llili 
city.  It  has  an  extensive  iniiimracture  of  cigars,  fur  wiilrh 
it  Is  widely  ci'lebriited  ;  its  other  manufactures,  orciiufe 
wdiilleiiH,  straw  hals,  ,Vc.,arrcciini>arativi'ly  iiniiii|initanl. 

This  city  Has  toundcd  ill  lAII,  by  Dlcgo  Velasqui'i;  11 
WA.S  taken  by  a  Ireiich  pirate  In  I.'i(i3  ;  iiilerwarih  liyihe 
Kngllsh,  French,  and  hiiccamiers  ;  and  again  l>y  llie 
Kngitsh  in  1762,  by  whom  it  was  restored  to  Spain  at  lh« 
peacu  of  I7li:i.  ( flunibi>MI'»  Eani  Piitidi/ue  inr  I'lilede 
I'liha  1    TurnliHll'ii  Ciiha  I  Pari  Rrnorli.) 

HAVi:Hl-(»m)-WI'.S  I"  (railed  by  the  Welsh  IM. 
Juniii),  a  pari,  bur.,  inurkvt-tuwn,  rivur-putt,  anil  cu.  of 
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hKlf  in  S-  billet,  locally  In  the  co.  Pembroke,  of  which 
It  Is  the  cap.,  on  the  Cleddy,  near  where  it  falls  into  a 
(reek  stretching  flrom  the  N.  side  of  Milford  Haven,  306 
n.  W.  by  N.  London,  and  28  m.  W.  by  8.  Caermarthen. 
The  CO.  of  the  town,  which  extendi  over  a  considerable 
district,  had,  in  1H31,  a  pop.  of  3,916 ;  but  in  consequence 
of  additions  made  by  the  Boundary  Act,  the  pop.  of  the 
Dresent  pari.  bor.  amounted,  in  1831,  to  about  4,660.  This 
town  "  is  disposed  In  a  very  picturesque  manner  on  the 
•Ides  and  at  the  bottom  of  very  steep  hills :  the  river 
Cleddy  passes  through  its  E.  part,  terminating  in  the 
creek.    Its  position  gives  it  an  irregular  appearance; 
■nd  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  and  want  of  proper 
Ditching  and  paving,  deprive  it  of  an  air  of  respectability 
cblch  tiie  number  of  good  shops  and  houses  would  other- 
■lie  secure  it."    (Bound,  and  M.  Bound.  Heps.)    It  has 
lately  been  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.    High  Street 
•nd  Market  Street,  however,  notwithstanding  the  im. 
nrovements  in  paving,  are  still  dangerously  steep.    The 
handsomest  of  the  churches  is  St.  Alary 's,  a  cathedral- 
like  structure  of  pointed  architecture,  surmounted  by 
a  large  square  tower.    St.  Martin's  is  an  extensive  and 
lolty  structure,  apparently  an  appendage  to  the  castle, 
tnd  has  a  tower  and  spfe.    Outside  the  town,  at  the 
lop  of  the  hill,  is  St.  Thomas's,  said  to  have  been  built 
In  IS'Wi  ""^  there  is  a  low  turreted  church  at  Pren- 
dergast.   There  are  several  chapels  for  Methodists,  Prcs- 
biterians.  Baptists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.    A  cha. 
niv  school,  for  clothing  and  educating  24  boys  and  12 
girls,  was  founded  in  1684  ;  and  a  free  grammar-school 
cas  established  in  1614,  and  endowed  with  lands  (now 
let  for  90/.  yearly),  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
sons  of  poor  burgesses.    The  town-hall  is  a  respectable 
building,  but  placed  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view  of  St.  Ma- 
n's church.    A  market-house,  built  by  the  corporation, 
(SI  opened  in  1825.    A  good  and  well.conducted  modern 
jaol  stands  on  the  green,  near  St.  Thomas's  church.  Over- 
hanging the  town  is  the  ruined  keep  of  an  old  castle ;  and 
•Ithin  the  precincts  of  an  old  priory  of  Black  Canons, 
lome  ruins  of  which  are  yet  standing,  adockyard  and  quays 
hare  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipping. 
"  Haverford-wust  is   principally  occupied   by  snop- 
keepers,  mechanics,  and  persons  of  moderate  independent 
(artunes,  for  whom  the  cheapness  of  the  place  is  an  attrac- 
tion. Provisions  are  cheap ;  house-rent  is,  however,  not 
lery  low,  as  compared  with  this  part  of  Wales ;  perhaps 
II  Dould  be  more  accurate  to  state  that  the  houses  of  gen- 
tlemen here  are  on  avery  respectable  scale ;  to  that  though 
houses  are  found  to  have  large  rents,  they  are  not,  pro- 
pcrlr  speaking,  dear.    Workmen's  wages  are  low  ;  those 
of  good  mechanics  averaging  from  I4<.  to  20(.  weekly. 
The  lower  orders  use  culm  or  coal  mixed  with  clay  for 
firing ;  and  this  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  about  3  m.; 
coals  of  the  better  sort  being  brought  by  water  fVom 
Newport  and  Liverpool.    Vessels  of  100  tons  can  come 
up  to  Ihe  town  at  spring  tides  ;  but  at  neaps,  vesiels 
much  exceeding  30  tons  cannot  come  up.    Hard  coal,  for 
malting,  is  exported  to  the  S.  coast  of  bngland,  and  even 
to  London ;  shop  goods  are  brought  by  water  ;  and  about 
half  a  dozen  timber-ships  unlade  here  in  the  year.    Uut- 


ler  and  oats  are  exported ;  but  the  most  imjiortant  native 
commodity  is  the  cattle,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  sold 
for  the  English  market.  The  custom-house  Is  subordi- 
nalf  to  that  at  Milford  Haven.  On  the  whole,  the  place 
ii  certainly  increasing  and  improving.''  {Pari.  Bound. 
BfP.)  A  large  pa|ier-mill  is  the  only  manufactory  of 
inisortance  within  the  town,  the  traflic  of  which  has  much 
decreaseti  since  the  Irish  steam-packets  have  run  from 
Driitnl  Instead  of  Milford  Haven. 

Ilarerford-wcat  was  first  chartered  in  Ihe  reign  of 
nichard  II. ;  but  its  governing  charter,  down  to  the  past- 
ing of  the  Municipal  Krform  Act  in  1836,  was  that 
panted  In  7  James  I.  •  The  bor.  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  15  councillors :  corporation 
roieuuc  in  1H38,  IMI.  Hnverford-wcst  has  sent  I  mem. 
I.ilhell.'of  C.  since  the  I7tli()f  llciiry  VIII.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  tlir  right  of  voting  was  vested  In  the 
inhab.  of  the  town  nnd  co.  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  In 
Ihe  burgesses,  wlio  became  so  by  birth,  servitude,  or 
firttion.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  llmlti  of  the 
Mrl.  bor.,  by  adding  to  the  old  bor.,  or  town  and  co.  of 
lUvcrford-west,  portions  of  the  pan.  of  Preiidergast 
and  I'gmaston  i  the  towns  of  Fishguard  and  Nnrberlh 
•ire  then  alio  mode  contributory  boroughs.  Iteglstcred 
clfclori I ,  the  three  boroughs,  in  1838-39,  718.  The  as- 
iiin  and  quarter  and  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Mar. 
111!  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  fairs  fur  horses  and  live 
ilwk,  May  li,  June  12.,  July  18.,  Sept. '2.1.,  Oct.  IH.  This 
I  »o  wa«  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Flemish  possessions  In 
r>mliri>keahire.  Its  castle  was  erected  by  (iilbert  de 
tijre.  Ursl  Karl  of  I'eiiibroke,  iu  the  Hth  century. 

lUVKK  (LK)  (formerly  //(ii'r<'-*--(i'»«<-<j,  atbrtlded 
Imn,  and  the  princlpnl  riiininerclal  port  on  the  VI.  const 
ol  France,  d6p,  .Seine. Inferlcure,  cap.  arrimil.,  on  the 
N.lwnkof  the  irttiiary  of  the  Seine,  at  its  moulli  In  the 
Eugllih  Channel,  42  in.  W.  Koueii,  anil  IIKI  in.  W.N.  W. 
Ml.    Lat.  4U"  W  14"  N.,  long.  0"  «'  88"  W.    Pop. 


(1836)  26,618,  to  which  number  may  be  added  &,000  more 
for  the  pop.  of  the  shipping  constantly  In  the  port.    It 
is  built  on  a  low  alluvial  tract  of  ground  formerly 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  divided  into  2  unequal  part* 
by  Its  outer  port  and  basins,  which  stretch  Into  the  town 
and  insulate  the  quarter  of  St.  Francis*.    A  noble  main 
street,  the  Bue  de  Paris,  wide,  clean,  and  lined  with 
good  houtei  and  numerous  shops,  completely  traverses 
the  town  8.  to  N.,  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourti,  on  one 
of  the  quays,  to  the  Ingouvllle  gate :  this  Is  the  chief 
seat  of  commercial  activitv ;  the  other  streets  present 
nothing  remarkable.    There  are  9  quayt,  which,  with 
the  High  Street,  form  the  favourite  promenades.    The 
fortiflcationi,  begun  by  Louis  Xll.,  continued  by  many 
succeeding  sovereigns,  and  perfected  by  Napoleon,  are 
about  ^  m.  in  circuit,  and  consist  of  bastioned  ram- 
parts surrounded  by  trenches.    The  tower  of  Francis  L, 
a  heavy  round  edifice  of  freestone,  built  by  that  monarch, 
nearly  70  ft.  in  height,  and  8,'>  in  diameter,  guards  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  on  one  side,  and  a  small  battery, 
mounting  6  pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  other.    The  citadel, 
constructed  by  Kichelleu  in  lS<i4>  comprises  the  barracks, 
military  arsenal,  residence  of  the  governor,  &c.    Havre 
has  few  other  public  buildings  worth  notice ;  the  chief 
are  — the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  singular  edifice  of 
the  16th  century,  the  marine  arsenal,  new  theatre,  com. 
menced  1817,  exchange,  custom.house,  entrepdt-gtniral, 
royal  tobacco-manufactory,  and  a  public  library,  with 
16,000vo1b.    It  has  numerous  public  fountains,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  conveyed  by  pines  from  the  vicinity. 
The  port,  which  Is  the  best  and  most  accessible  on 
the  coast,  consists  of  3  basins  separated  Trom  each  other, 
and  from  the  outer  port,  by  4  locks,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  about  450  ships.    A  large  body  of  water 
being  retained  by  a  sluice,  and  discharged  at  ebb  tide, 
clears  the  entrance  of  the  harbcur,  and  prevents  aecu. 
mulations  of  filth.    2  lighthouses,  SO  feet  high,  326  feet 
apart,  and  exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  on 
Cape  de  la  Hive,  a  promontory  about  24  m.  N.N.W. 
Havre,  and  390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  there 
is  also  a  brilliant  harbour-light  at  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty.    Havre  has 
2  roadsteads :  the  great,  or  outer,  is  about  a  league  from 
the  port,  and  the  little,  or  inner  roadstead,  about  half  a 
league.     They  are  separated  by  the  sand-bank  called 
I' Eclat,  lietween  which,  and  the  bank  called  Let  Hautt 
de  la  Bade,  is  the  W.  passage  to  the  port.    In  the  great 
road  there  are  from  6  to  7}  fathoms  water  at  ebb ;  and 
In  the  little,  from  3  to  3|.    Large  ships  always  lie  in  the 
former.    The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  22  to  27  feet,  and 
by  taking  advantage  of  it  the  largest  class  of  merchant- 
men enter  the  port.     The  water  in  the  harbour  docs 
not  begin  perceptibly  to  subside  till  alxiut  3  hours  after 
high  water, — a  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  current  down 
the  Seine,  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  being 
sufficiently  powerful  to  dam  up  for  a  while  the  water  in 
the  latter.    Large  fleets  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, are  able  to  leave  the  port  in  a  single  tide,  and  get 
to  sea,  even  though  the  wind  should  be  unfavourable. 
(Annuaircdu  Commerce  Marit. ;  Coulicr lur lei Pharei.) 
It  was  a  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  "  Paris,  Rouen,  Le 
Havre,  neforment  qu'une  seule  vilie,  dont  la  Seine  eit  la 
graade  rue."  Havre  being,  in  fact,  the  sea-port  of  Paris, 
most  of  the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  destined 
for  its  consumption  are  imported  thither.  Nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  goods,  estimated  by  weight.  Is  imported 
annually  at  Marseilles  ;  but  the  total  value  of  the  import! 
at  Havre  amounts  very  nearly  to  that  of  those  at  the 
former  port.   'J'he  cliief  imports  arc  cotton,  sugar,  coilbe, 
rice,  indigo,   tobacco,  hides,  dyewoods,  spices,  drugs, 
timlier,  iron,  tin,  dried  fish,  &c. :  grain  and  flour  are 
sometimes  Imported  and  sometimes  exported.   The  chief 
exports  are  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  stufik,  lace,  gloves, 
trinkets,  perfumery,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  other 
wines,  brandy,  glass,  furniture,  books,  ^c.     The  value  of 
the  imported  iioods  in  I83U  (including  those  warehoused 
at  the  end  of  WM)  amounted  tu  194,824,874  nrancs.    The 
following  is  a 

Table  <>f  the  principal  Kinds  of  Merchandise  imported 
Into  Havre  In  1830,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Imports 
of  Franco  generally,  In  the  same  year :  — 
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HAWICK. 


It  thui  appears  that  Havre  received  7-lOths  of  the  I  tpects  cotton,  Havre  it  to  France  what  LlnmiA.,1  i  . 
cotton  imported  Into  Krance  in  1836,  more  than  half  the     England.    We  xubjoin  a  table,  exhibiting  the  ouiniui" 
tobacco,  and  wood  for  cabinet  work,  half  the  potaih  and    of  aome  of  the  principal  article!  imported  into  u     ' 
iudign,  more  than  2-5th8  of  the  rice  and  dye-woods,  and    during  each  of  the  seven  years  ending  1837 1  —  * 

more  than  a  third  part  of  the  sugar  and  cofTee.    As  re-  I 
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Most  of  the  goods  imported  at  Havre  are  destined  for 
the  internal  consumption  of  France.  The  coasting  trade 
has  increased  very  largely  of  Lite  years,  as  is  proved  by 
the  great  increase  of  French  wines,  soaps,  and  olher 
produce  imported  at  Paris  from  Havre,  Instead  of  being 
sent  to  the  cap.  by  land.  The  coasting  vessels  transfer 
their  cargoes  to  large  barges,  called  chalands,  which  are 
towed  by  steam  as  far  as  Koucn,  and  by  horses  for  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Paris.  Independent  of  the  cabotage, 
or  coasting  trade,  th.'rc  entered  the  port,  in  1839,  from 
foreign  parts,  7:^3  sailing  vessels,  with  cargoes  of  the 
total  burden  of  191,339  tons,  of  which  429  vessels,  of  the 
total  burden  of  la'i.lOi  tons,  were  French.  Including 
native  and  foreign  sailing  vessels  in  ballast,  and  coasting 
vessels,  the  entries  in  183H  were  4,388,  total  burden 
080,083  tons.  The  entries  of  steamers  during  the  same 
year  were  5.58,  total  burden  101  ..Vil  tons.  The  latter  ply 
between  Havre  and  London,  and  the  principalports  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Lisbon,  Hamburg,  Elslneur, 
Copenhagen,  Petersburg,  Ac. :  and  linei  of  sailing  pack- 
ets are  established  bi'tween  it  and  New  York,  Hahia, 
Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  &c. :  some  of  the  steamers 
ascend  the  Seine  to  Paris.  The  entrances  to  the  basins 
are,  however,  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  large 
steamers,  which  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  outer  port, 
imperfectly  sheltered  from  high  winds.  In  fact,  the  port 
of  Havre  is  at  present  inadequate  to  tlie  growing  import- 
ance of  its  trade  ;  and  in  the  liiianciai  estiniatos  {projet 
de  loi  lur  Ics  porls)  presented  to  the  chambers  in  ISU), 
the  French  government  demanded  0  millions  of  fraiicc 
for  1(8  augmentation  and  improvement. 

There  iH'longed  to  Havre  on  the  81st  Dec,  18.38, 
436  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  8(I,(«K)  tons. 
Uuring  the  same  year  48  ships  of  from  400  to  600  tons 
each,  manned  by  X.HKi  prime  seamen,  engaged  in  the 
whale-tishery,  belimged  to  this  port ;  liut  this  extension 
of  the  trade  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  law  of  1829  ;  the  ships  iH-ing.  in 
fact,  iitted  out  quite  as  miicli  in  the  view  of  catching  the 
bounty  as  of  catching  whales.  The  customs'  duties  at 
Havre  produced,  in  18,37,  1 8, 1 2.3,>.I!I3  fr. ;  In  183,3  they 
amounted  to  24,873,126  fr. ;  the  reduotiim  havhig  been 
occasioned  by  the  formation  of  warehousing  ettuliiUh- 
meiits  at  Paris,  and  other  places,  fur  the  rece|ition  of 
g(M)ds  tliat  had  previously  iM^en  wareliousetl  here. 

1'he  town  has  manufactures  of ihemieal  proilneta,  fur- 
niture fur  the  colimies.  eartlienwaie,  starch,  nil,  and  to- 
bacco, iM'siclesgowl  building  diM'k»,  rope-walk*,  breweries, 
&c.;  and  many  females  are  occupied  with  m.tking  lace.     | 

On  a  height  ininieillalely  N.  of  Havre  is  its  well  built  , 
and  pleasant  suburb  of  liignuvllle.     In  that  village  is  the 
Hoipice  d'Udnre,  foimded   l)y    Henry  11.  In  IS.')4,  and  ' 
removed  to  ingotivilleiii  1669,  at  which  estaiillshment  it  ' 
Is  estimated  that  alxiiit  120  sick  per.vMis,  and  upwards  of 
MIO  ageii,  orphan,  or  intirm,  are  iinnually  proviiled  for.  I 
( Hugo,  art.  Seiiu  Inffrh-urc ;  Ihia/c.  da  Of  ill  du  Munih'i 
(Ifflriiil  Tahlit  i  I'limimrcial  I)ul.) 

HAWU'K,  a  l>or.  of  barony,  unci  eminent  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotlanil,  co.  Hoxbiirgb.  on  level  ground, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Tevlot,  4.')m.  S.V..  ICiliiilinrgli,  and 
43  in.  N.  by  K.  Carlisle.  A  small  mountain  stream, 
called  the  Slitterig,  falls  Intri  the  Tevlot*.  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  town.  The  country  niuiul  is  nidiin- 
talnons  and  pastoral,  except  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  two  rivers  How.  The  town  was  originally  con- 
fined to  the  Imnk  of  the  Tevlnt,  anil  to  the  parish  of  its 
own  name,  but  its  boundaries  now  extend  to  the  o|iposlte 
side  of  the  river.  In  the  parish  of  Wilton.  Pop.,  In  1801, 
a,l4.^•,  In  1838,  ft,998. 

Hawick  consists  chiefly  of  a  tingle  street,  |  m.  in  length, 
which  forms  the  line  of  the  piililir  road;  but  there  are 
several  suburban  streets,  of  which  the  largest  and  the 
most  elegant  Is  the  l.'rescent,  built  on  the  right  bank 

*  The  Teviot,  which  it  ilsrlf  alrihntary  nf  llieTwenI  Inlowhiihit 
filU  al  Krlui,  ||l«ei  Its  name  Intlir  |iutiirnl  iliilriil  ll>-lciiii.ilFl 
tliiiiiSlh  wlilth  It  llawi.  Th*  tetiii  Toiutdali  Is  also  .t|>|illed  lo  the 
•vHnljr. 


of  the  river.  The  town,  the  houses  of  which  ar»  i 
stone,  and  slated,  hat  a  substantial  thriving  Mni,««r!.,?.,.? 
and  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Tevlot  amrKli,"' 
flowing  over  a  pebbly  bed,  with  the  mouiiittlm  whMi . 
closely  environ  it,  give  it  a  high  degree  of  iilitnri...,,!. 
beauty.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  llglitej  w  i|  T. 
Being  a  border  town,  and  consequently  of  old  hxim  i,,a  i 
attacks  from  the  English,  the  houses  wore  a  ml,,  i 
built  with  stone  walls,  and  vaulted  below,  wlthr mt  ,,/ 
door  to  the  street,  but  having  an  archway,  ulvlnu  ace '.; 
to  a  court.yard  behind,  ft-om  which  alone  cntranro  to  ti,. 
house  was  obtained.  Of  those  structures  a  few  imidmii  ■ 
yet  remain.  The  present  head  inn  is  called  "Tii. 
I'ower,"  because  it  was  originally  built  as  a  fortrM. 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  feudal  superior  of  ilin 
burgh.  There  are  two  bridges  over  tho  Tevlot ,  anS 
two  over  the  Slitterlg,  one  of  the  latter  l)elnR  suniinid  .„ 
be  of  Roman  origin.  The  only  public  ImllcllliK,  ,  , 
the  subscription  rooms  (used  fur  pjbllc  moetlUKi  A/r  i 
the  town-house,  the  parish  church,  with  a  small  'iu»wb 
spire,  and  three  dissenting  mcetlng.liiiuiei:,  Of  lin,,, 
latter,  two  belong  to  the  Associate  Synod,  nmi  one  lo  ilii 
Uelicf.  The  giiukers,  though  a  small  body,  have  a  iijnrs 
of  worship.  There  Is  also  a  small  congrugnllon  of  lm||. 
pendents.  Between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  unii  nrn 
Dissenters.  (FUlh  Heporl  qf  Ciiiirch  Cuiiwiiulun,  m'l ) 

The  means  of  c<lucation  are  most  ample.  In  adilltli'n 
to  tho  parochial  school  there  are  no  fewer  than  h'liirlvato 
seminaries,  some  of  them  oxcliitlvoly  for  fcrnalet  i  miii 
the  aggregate  number  of  scholars  Is  ralhiir  aliovn  hihi  , 
greater  number,  as  compared  with  the  pop.,  than  «'||| 
perhaps  be  found  in  any  other  bor.  In  Ht'iitliiiul,  Tlili 
too,  is  exclusive  of  children  who  attend  Hiiiuliiy  iclioiili' 
'I'liere  are  several  subscription  llbrarlci  In  tliu  town  ijin 
oldest  of  which,  lontainiiig  3,ftOO  vols,,  was  ostabllilii'il  m 
far  back  as  1762.  A  Mechanics'  Institution  was  foiiiiilitl 
in  1824.  (SfiKSIal.  Ace.  nf  Scot,  i  Huthnriih,  \i,  ti'i—i\i, 
Eduailiunal  Knglaiid  i  Scotland,  Pari.  I'li/ur.)  Thm 
are  two  printing  presses,  and  three  reailing  rniimi. 

Notwithstanding  its  iiilanil  situation,  II  MlUtnnctt(Mlni ) 
from  any  sea-port,  its  want  of  rallwayK.  laiiaU,  or  naii. 
gable  rivers,  Hawick  has  attained  to  great  iitnliicni'i' In 
inaniifactures.     It  har.  pretty  large  estahllihniciits  Fur  llig 
mannfacture  of  thongs,  gloves,  candles,  inacliliicry  fur 
tanning  of  leather,  and  other  branches  \  hut  tlii'  wimlli'n 
manufacture  is  that  for  wliieh  the  town  Is  clilelly  lilitln. 
gnished,  a  department  of  industry  which  iiiiiliiuliii'ijir 
owes  its  origin  to  the  command  of  wiiter.|iimer  wlikfi 
the  Tevlot  and  Slitterlg  iitl'nrd,  luiil  t<)  the  wniil-Krawliii 
district  in  the  middle  of  which  Hawick  Is  titimled.   'Iho 
mannfacture  of  carpets  was  estalillsheil  In  l7A'i )  the  Inklo 
(a  species  of  tape)  manufacture  In  1783,  anil  tliiit  iifrliith 
In  1787.     Hut  these  have  very  generally  ulveii  wiiy  in  ilm 
manufacture  of  stiK'kliigs  ami  under.clotliliig,  Inlriiilun'il 
In  1771  ;  and  It  was  from  Hawick  lliiit  a  kiiiiwli'iliir  uf 
this  branch  of  manufacture  spreail,  anil  was  liitriHliiinl 
into  W'lioler,  Selkirk,  anil  other  towns  both  In  llic  S.  of  | 
I'.nKlatid  and  S.  of  Scotland.     Hut  lomparilively  lrlltlii| 
progress  was  made  In  the  manul'actiire  till  the  inlriHliii',  I 
tlon  of  mtiehinery,  which  tiiok  place  aliiint  tlie  lM'Kliinlii(  | 
of  this  century,  since  which  Iheliuslnesi  liaslieeii  ili'mlllr 
advancing.     VVIthiii  the  last  few  years  grenl  nilillllimi  I 
have  been  made  to  the  mills  previously  estiilillshml ;  sliilc  j 
several  new  mills  have  la-en  ereited  on  a  Inrxii  iinli'. 
There  are  at  present  (18411)   II  extensive  riuliirii'i,  iiM 
which  one  only  is  driven  by  steam,  and  the  ntliiTi  liy  I 
water.     There  are,  Iwsldes,  varhius  linihllngs  iif  cniiiiiiir. 
able  extent  tor  the  operation  of  stoiklng.lraini'i,    ilis  I 
following  talile,  constructed  from  reliiriik  nmile  by  •iiini>  I 
of  the   lending  manufacturers  of  llawiik,  will  kIvi'iI 
toleriibly  correct  idea  of  thu  slate  of  the  inaimrsilurri  I 
during  l8:i8-39 :  — 

Value  (if  nii;itlnii  rapllnl  emplnTnl  In  inanti.) 
factunv,  lliulliniiKs  anil  mlier  arlli  Irs  iil  litinl  K    nil , si, I/. 

C.I|>IIAl  (■!<  liiil(tl)  .  .) 

AniDuiit  of  wa^es  •  iH,'t'>l. 

Uu.intUv  of  jfirn   niiin.  ruliirrit,  (e«i  IiihIvi'  i4i\    ...  if.  .u 
»hal  Issvidiaiiiaiml'.iiirriTani  .iiUxaiui'l    |    "■'^i"""'' 
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romumptlon  of  wool     • 

ouMttt;  of  to»B  coiuunMit 

Sumber  of  itMklnBmmd* 

Artlein  of  undnr-clolhint 

Number  of  work-iioojte 

Numhar  of  itocklnit-lninM 

Nunibor  of  wM<ln(  loomi 

Thli  li  cxcluilve  of  flanneli,  plalding,  blnnkctn,  (hawlit, 

urtani.  druggeti,  and  clothi  oi  varioui  doicrlptloni,  tlie 

uirfgate  value  of  which  may  amount  to  from  30,000/.  to 

inow^  a  ]"*■'•    I'h"  hoilery  includo)  every  ipucini  of 

texture,  even  the  flneit.    The  number  of  worK-poople 

ilren  above  doca  not  Include  either  the  female*  engaxod 

In  wwlng  atorkingi  (theae  being  employed  not  by  tlie 

fflanufacturera  but  by  the  atocklng-maliora),  nor  the 

Lavora  and  atocklng-makera  in  the  neighlmurlng  towna 

and  parlahea,  who  work  for  the  Hawick  manufacturer*. 

Ilriiao),  the  number  of  peraona  employed  In  the  factoriei, 

u  rctiirnrd  by  the  Factory  Inapectora,  ia  not  a  third  part 

of  those  to  whom  manufacturea  give  direct  employment. 

The  itocklng-maker,  forexample,  work*  on  Ilia  own  frame 

In  hit  own  houae,  and  ia  paid;by  the  iiiccu,  and  ao  of  otiieri. 

The  tiitiil  amount  of  power  employed,  including  on« 

itpam  engine,  ia  equal  to  lUO  horae-powor.    Coal  cannot 

iH!  tot  nearer  than  40  m.,  viz.  either  from  Ktala  In  North* 

mnlcrland,  Langholm  in  Dumfrieaaliire,  or  Dalkeith  In 

MId-Lothlan.    Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  formidable  difB- 

cultlei  of  the  diatance  from  aua  and  from  conia,  the 

woollen  manufacture  baa  t>een  proaocutud  in  Hawick 

with  a  degree  of  activity,  enterprian,  and  aucceaa  quite 

nocullar,  nnd  highly  honourable  to  tlio  character  of  the 

Ltiufiictiirera.    They  in  moat  caaea  are  their  own  aalea> 

Lm  ■  and  no  claaa  of  commercial  men  carry  on  buaineaa 

with  grentcr  liberality,  activity,  and  perieverance.  There 

»rc  three  branch  bnnka  in  the  bor. 

Hawick  baa  been  a  bor.  of  barony  Arom  an  early  date. 
But  Iti  prcavnt  charter  waa  grant«<l  by  WlllUm  Douslai, 
of  DrumUnrlg,  In  IA37,  and  confirmed  bv  Queen  Mary, 
In  IMA.  The  charter  ia  peculiarly  liberal  for  the  age  In 
.Mch  it  waa  granted,  extending  to  all  the  burgeaaei. 
without  diatinction,  tlie  right  orelecting  the  municipal 
mthoritiea.  The  aenior  magiatrate  boa,  ainco  1H3A,  twen 
iliittlce  of  the  peace  et  officio.  The  landed  property  of 
ihv  burgh  amounta  to  1,000  acrpa,  and  the  grnaa  annual 
ictcnuc  to  upwarda  of  470/.  The  feudal  auperlority  uf 
the  bor.  deacended  to  the  barona  of  Hucclviigh  till  1747) 
when  all  hereditary  Juriadictiona  being  abollalird  bv  act 
of  parliament,  the  Duke  of  Ilucclcugh  received  Vm.  in 
compeniation  for  the  regality.  From  Ita  aitiiation  near 
Ihe  r.nRllih  border,  Hawick  waa  expoaed  to  that  cnn- 
llniial  hoHtllity  and  coinmutloii  whicli  for  ceiitiirica  dia- 


llniulihed  that  nortinn  of  the  empiro.  It  waa  liiirnt 
juwn  In  Ml**'  "  iiiffered  eeverely  in  IM4,  when  the 
whole  diatrlct  of  TevlDtdalti  waa  laid  waatu  by  the  F.tigllah. 
To  prevent  ita  occii|inti<in  bv  tint  trnopa  iif  the  Karl  of 
Kurre",  In  Ki70,  thn  iiihiibitaiita  tlii'<»ii(>lvi>a  tore  tlie 
IbitPh  from  tlic  roofa  of  the  liouaoa,  an  -"t  lire  to  It  on 
Ihi'  itrcct),  by  which,  with  the  excnpti  ..i  of  the  lllack 
Tiwcr.now  the  "  Towpr  Inn,"  the  whole  town  woa  com- 
nlrtely  coniumod.  The  liihnba.  of  Hawick  miiatvred 
rtriinit  In  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  were  there  nearly 
mtlrpnted  ;  but  the  aiirvivora  aiicceedrd  in  retelling  their 
lUndard,  which  ia  atiil  carefully  prraervcd. 

The  people  of  Hawick  are  atlll  liiatinKiiiahi'd  by  the 
free  iplrit  of  their  anreatiira.  "  We  doubt  much  if  a 
TOmmiinlly  could  be  found  elaewhero  more  iealoiia  than 
Ihpy  are  of  what  they  conceive  to  Im'  their  own  rlglita  t 
more  kiMMi  and  indofatlKabii!  In  the  working  nut  of  what 
Ihov  reckon  to  lin  their  own  iiitereata ;  and  more  detvr> 
mliiiil  in  ntaerting,  at  all  hazariia  what  tlii'y  deem  to 
bn'OMOtlal  to  their  own  indi'pcndiuice.  Any  tliliiir  like 
ii|ilrltof  vaaaalaite  to  any  man,  or  any  I'liimi  of  men, 
hnw  elevntcd  soever  in  rank,  ia  what  tlii'y  cannot  lironk  i 
ind  any  attempt,  from  whatever  iiuarter,  to  interfere 
with  their  ancient  or  eatablithed  prrvilegea,  la  aiire  to  bo 
itrannly  and  nimoat  univcriiilly  reaUled.  Tliere  are, 
moreover,  few  pliicea  where  leaa  atlenlloii  I*  paid  to  the 
nnllnary  dlitlnctloiia  of  rank,  cir  where  all  claiiin  are 
mori'  illMWied  to  asaorinte  toKcllier  on  the  fiiiilliiK  of 
MUnllty.'^  <Srw  St.  Accnf  Sciil.  S  Itothntuli,  p.:tHH.H(l,) 
I'le  truth  it,  tlioy  have  alwaya  been  a  free  people  in  the 
mlilit  of  a  feiulal  and  coinparativi'ly  di'|ieiident  |Hipiilu- 
tlon.  Prlurlplea  and  wortli,  not  mere  rank,  are  valiialile 
In  Iheir  eillmiitlon.     Since  the  piuiliiK  "f  the  lli'forin 

Art  they  vole  with  the  roiinty  t atltiieiicy  (  anil,  with 

irvi  exeeptliiiia,  their  aiilflragea  are  givi'n  in  favour  of 
thelllieral  caiulldatoa.  Tlie  greater  iiortlon  of  the  po- 
liulttlon  are  dcu'eiided  from  aiu'culiira  iN'liitiiiltiK  to 
Ihr  ImrRhi  and  aa  there  are  thua  niuiiy  iniiivliliiiiia  of 
llic  mine  nnine  (there  iH'liig  at  preaiiit  iiii  fewer  than 
III  headi  of  famillea  in  the  town  of  the  iiiiiiiit  of 
Wilier  Wllaon),  aobrlquet),  or  ciinveiitliinal  dealKiiiitioiia, 
h«ip  previilleil  among  them  from  llie  mrllot  ri'nini.  Ho 
Ifiti'liruli'  l«  the  prai'tire,  tliiit  llie  iiiilirii|iii't,  iimti'iiil  of 
Ihr  reiil  imme,  waa,  at  no  dlalutit  piTiml,  guiu'raliy  lii- 
irrled  In  the  parm'hial  regUter  of  di'iilli>.  Kvni  at 
frrwnt,  10 general  i«  the  nractlie,  Ihiil  many  peraona  are 
Utrr  known  lii-  tlieir  fli'lltiiiiia  inline  lliitii  fiv  any  iitlier. 
I'hc  town  hat  Irequuiitly  tuflured  I'runi  iiiuiiilulluiii. 
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There  It  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  tituated  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  town,  called  '  the  Moat,"  uacd,  In 
ancient  timet,  for  meetinga  both  Judicial  and  dellberO' 
.:.  Branxholm  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  ScoU 
of  Buccleuch,  and  celebrated  in  T/ie  Lay  qf  the  Liut 
Mintlrel,  ia  aituated  within  2  m.  of  the  town.  Several 
eminent  peraona  have  been  born  In  or  connected  with 
Hawick.  Gawln  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Dun- 
kcld,  and  the  translator  of  Virgll'a  ^neld,  waa  rector  of 
Hawick  inl496;  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  celebrated  poet 
and  llnKiiist,  who  died  in  Java  in  1811,  was  born  in 
the  vicinltv  of  the  town ;  Dr.  Thnmaa  Somervllle,  ml- 
iilater  of  Jedburgh,  and  author  of  a  History  <tf  dueen 
Anne,  and  other  works,  was  born  in  the  burgh  ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  author  of  Essays  on  Government,  was  a  dia- 
teiitlng  clergyman  here ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  author 
of  the  History  qf  Hawick,  a  native  of  the  burgh,  died 
here  in  lt«7. 

HAYE  (LA),  a  tmall  town  of  France,  d£p.  Indre- 
et-Lolre,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Creuse,  30  m.  S.  Touri, 
worthy  of  notice  only  as  the  native  place  of  Dea- 
cartet,  bom  here  on  the  31  st  of  March,  1596.  The 
honte  In  which  he  first  saw  the  light  has  been  carefully 
preterved,  and  Is  the  aubjcct  of  an  almost  religioua  caia 
Mid  veneration. 

HAYTI,  or  HAITI  (Carib.  the  mounfainota  coun- 
try), the  original  and  now  revived  name  of  one  of  the 
W.  India  islands,  being,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largeat  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  and  forming,  inclusive  of  the  adjacent 
lalanda  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c.,  .in  independent  state. 
Columbut  gave  it  the  name  of  Hispaniofa,  and  it  wa» 
frequently  also  called  St.  Domingo,  from  the  city  of  that 
name  on  Ita  S.E.  coaat.  The  French  beatowed  on  it 
the  deserved  epithet  of  la  Heine  det  AntilleM.  It  Ilea  be- 
tween lat.  17°  40'  and  19°  58'  N.,  and  long.  68°  24'  and 
74°  35'  W.;  having  N.  the  Atlantic,  E.  the  Mona 
Paaaage,  aeparating  it  from  Porto  Rico,  from  which  it  it 
70m.  diatant,  S.  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  W.  theWindward 
Paaaage,  which  ilea  between  it  and  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
Itt  N.W.  point  being  48  m.  E,  of  the  former,  and  ita 
8,W.  112  m.  E.  of  the  latter.  Ita  thape  it  somewhat 
triangular,  the  apex  directed  eastward;  but  it  has 
teveral  considerable  peninsulaa  and  promontoriea,  which 
render  Ita  outline  very  irregular.  Greatest  length,  W. 
to  E.,  about  400  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  40  ra.,  near 
Ita  E.  extremity,  to  \h:i  m.,  about  Ita  centre.  Area, 
according  to  M.  Lindcnau  (Humboldt,  Polit.  Essay), 
'i,iM}  sq.  marine  leagues,  or  nearly  29,500  sq.  m.  Eng. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  600,000  to  700,000,  about  a  tenUi 
part  only  being  white  or  coloured. 

Physical  dfogrnphy.  — The  surface  of  Haytl  Is,  as  its 
name  implies,  generally  mountainous;  but  there  are 
aomc  extensive  plains,  especially  In  the  E.  The  moun> 
tain  system  Is  complicntcd,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
clear  Idea  of  it  without  the  aid  of  a  map.  A  great  moun- 
tain knot,  the  Cibao,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country, 
from  which  two  parallel  chains,  running  E.  and  W,, 
extend  through  the  island  in  its  entire  length.  The 
loltlcit  aummita  of  the  Cibao  are  considerably  more 
tliiin  6,000  ft.  in  height.  In  the  S.W.  is  an  additional 
mountain  chain,  wliich  stretches  W.  to  the  e-trrmity  of 
the  long  anil  narrow  peninsula  termlnc  ..■  n  Cape 
Titniron.  Ketween  this  peninsula  and  the  1  >  promon- 
tory of  the  island  is  the  spacious  bay  of  Gonai* -,  includ- 
ing the  Island  of  the  same  name,  and  having  h.  its  head 

Port  Uf  piilillcaln  (or  Port-au-Prince).  Tortuga  la  oppo- 
alte  tlie  N.W.  promontory.    The  shorea  of  Haytl  arc  in 

f general  bold,  except  on  the  E.,  where  low  and  swampy 
and*  prevail.  Tlmy  are  almost  every  where  aurrounded 
by  ainall  uninhabited  islaiuls  and  dangerous  reefs,  but 
they  have,  notwithstanding,  many  excellent  harbours, 
eapi'clally  along  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  largeat 
plain,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Los  Llanos,  in  the  S.E., 
extends  along  the  coast  for  80  m.,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
Ing  from  20  to  <J5  m.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  moat  tropical  products,  but  has  afwayt  con- 
sluted  chiefly  of  wide  savannahs,  used  for  pasture  landt. 
N.  of  It,  enclosed  between  two  mountain  ranges,  ia  the 
more  prodiiclive  plain  of  Vega  Keale,  little  inferior  in 
Blue  to  the  foregoing.  In  tlie  W.  half  of  the  island  are 
the  large  plains  of  Artilionitc  and  the  Cul-dC-Sac.  The 
lart  named,  E.  of  Port-au-Prinre,  is  fVom  30  to  40  m. 
long,  by  about  U  broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire 
■iiKar-gariien,  thoiiKli  now  almost  wholly  waste.  There 
are  several  plains  of  less  extent.  Ilayti  is  in  moat  parte 
prnfiiiicly  watered ;  it  has  ninnerout  rivers,  the  largest 
iH'Ing  tlie  Yaipie,  Yiina,  Nieve,  and  Artibonite,  which 
dlacmhoRiie  on  the  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  coaatt.  Theae 
lire  navlgalile  for  a  great  part  of  their  course  ;  they  are 
generally  deep,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are,  near  their 
niniiths,  as  wide  as  the  Tliamea  at  Vauxhall.  Three 
iiikea  of  considerable  siie  exist  at  no  great  distance 
rriiiii  the  H.  const  of  llenrlqiiillo;  the  largest  it  about 
.'ill  in.  Ill  rlrciilt,  and  has  salt  water,  while  the  adjacent 
lake  of  A/.iicy  Is  fresh. 


I'lie  climate  of  the  low  lands  ia  very  unhealtlv 


llhv  to 
Kiiriiipoain  ;  ami  MiicKcnile  says  tnat  ••  tiie  yeiiow  (ever 
would  elfectually  aocuro  the  Island,  In  cute  of  external 
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Ktack,  if  the  policy  of  abandoning  tlie  coasti  and  de- 
itroying  the  towns  were  acted  on."  (Notes  on  Haiti, 
Tol.  U.)  The  excessive  heats  of  the  plains,  &c.  are, 
however,  tempered  by  fresh  sea  breezes  at  night.  The 
temperature,  of  course,  decreases  with  the  elevation, 
and  in  the  mountains  the  cold  is  often  piercing.  The 
year,  as  elsewhere  between  the  tropics,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  change  of  the 
seasons  is  accompanied  by  stormy  weather:  but  hurri- 
canes are  not  so  frequent  as  in  most  of  the  other 
Antilles,  nor  are  eartliquaKes  common,  though  in  1770 
a  convulsion  of  that  kind  destroyed  Port-au-Prince. 

Little  is  known  of  the  geology ;  a  limestone  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  Cuba,  containing  vestiges  of  marine 
shells,  is  a  prevalent  formation.  The  toil  is  almost  uni- 
versally a  deep  vegetable  mould,  the  fertility  of  which  is 
scarcely  equalled.  The  mountains,  even  tu  their  sum- 
mits, are,  according  to  Mackenzie,  capable  of  cultivation 


The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  mahogany,  iron-wood,  logwood,  cedars,  and 
other  large  and  useiul  trees,  or  an  impenetrable  under- 


wood. The  plantain,  potato,  vanilla,  manioc,  &c.  are 
indigenous ;  as  is  the  palmetto  or  cabbage-tree.  The 
latter  is  "  truly  the  prop  of  the  E.  Haytlan,  who  eats  the 
upper  portion  of  it,  builds  and  covers  his  house  with  its 
various  parts,  and  fashions  his  ftirnitpre  out  of  Its 
trunk."  Of  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds  foupd  by  the 
first  European  settlers,  the  agouti  is  the  only  one 
remaining.  Parrots,  and  other  birds  of  brilliant  plu- 
mage, waterfowl,  &c.,  are  very  abundant ;  the  alligator, 
caymaq,  ignana,  turtles,  &c.  abound  in  the  larger  rivers ; 
several  kinds  of  serpents  are  met  with,  and  the  crutta. 
cea  and  testacea  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  to  the 
inhab.  of  the  coasts.  Hayti  produces  gold,  ■silver, 
copper,  tin,  iron  of  good  quality,  rock-salt,  &c.  The 
principal  copper-mine  yields  an  ore  containing  a  con- 
siderable adniixture  of  gold,  and  the  sands  of  many 
of  the  rivers  contain  a  good  deal  of  gold  dust,  small 
quantities  of  which  are  collected :  the  working  of 
gold  mines  has,  however,  entirely  ceased.  The  mines 
of  Cibao,  which  have  long  been  unproductive,  are  said 
by  Robertson  to  have  yielded  for  many  years  a  revenue 
of  460,000  peiot  (nearly  100,000/.)  annually;  but  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  destruction  of  the  original  inhabs.  in  the 
working  of  these  and  other  mines,  the  Si>aniards  derived 
■o  little  advantage  tram  them,  that  when  Sir  Francis 
Drake  made  a  descent  on  the  island  In  1A6H,  the 
inhabs.  were  so  wretchedly  poor  as  to  be  compelled  to 
use  piicet  qf  leather  as  a  substitute  for  money  I  (Ed- 
UMirfb,  i.  110.,  ed.  IAI9.) 

Hittory  and  Resourcet.  —  In  order  to  understand  the 
progressive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  con. 
dition  of  Hayti  and  its  inhabitants,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  a  short  sketch  of  their  history.  The  island 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  1495, 
St  which  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  divided  into  five 
states.  Having  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  the  town  of  La  Isabella 
on  tne  N.  coast,  and  established  in  it,  under  his  bro- 
ther Diegn,  the  first  colony  pLinted  by  Europeans  in 
the  New  World.  The  city  of  St.  Domingo,  which  sub- 
sequently gave  its  name  to  the  entire  island,  was  founded 
in  MUX.    The  island  is  believed  to  have  contained,  at  the 


epoch  of  in  discovery  by  the  Spanbrdt,  above  1  ono  nnn  i 
habs.  of  the  Carrib  tribe  of  fndlans.    BuMncr«llh?J"- 
It  may  appear,  in  consequence  of  their  wholesale  butrh„?' 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  severe  drudKcrv  th?.  '"''' 
compelled  to  undergo  In  the  mines,  the  nltives  we«  7" 
duced  to  about  60,(100  In  the  short  space  of  15  l„    ': 
{Robertson'!  America,  i.  185.,  ed.  1777;)  Theahn?i!?" 
inhabs.  were  soon,  m  fact,  wholly  destroyed  •  and  1 1   ■ 
place  was  at  first  very  inadequately  supplied 'bv  ln,\i^l' 
Forcibly  carried  off  from  the  irihama  ufands.and  adv?? 
turers  fyom  Spain  and  other  European  countries   andi " 
the  following  century  by  the  importation  of  vast  mmboil 
of  negroes  from  Africa.  1  he  Spaniards  retained  nossp«.i™ 
of  the  whole  island  till  1665,  when  the  French  SbSJ^? 
footing  on  its  W.  coasts,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  !h  , 
colony  that  afterwards  became  so  flourishing     In  i(-ui 
Spain  ceded  to  France  half  the  Island  ;  and  in  177fi  th 
possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  farther  auempnt!,  i 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1722,  when  the  monopolv  ,f 
trading  companies  was  put  an  end  to,  that  the  Fn'n,' 
part  of  the  island  began  rapidly  to  advance  In  nl 
and  wealth.    From  1776  to  1789  the  colony  had  atta  nn  i 
the  acme  of  its  prosperity ;  and  its  produce  and  comnipirp 
were  then  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  W 
India  islands.    Unhappily,  however,  this  prosperitv  «l'. 
as  brief  as  It  was  signal ;  and  the  ruin  that  has  ovpr 
whelmed  the  colonv  may  be  said  to  be  complete 

To  attempt  to  give  any  intelligible  sketch,  how  slight 
soever,  of  the  events  by  which  this  destruction  wa. 
brought  about,  and  by  which  the  blacks  of  Hayti  hivR 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  whitM 
and  founded  an  independent  state,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  At  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  the  iip 
groes  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estim«t„j 
at  from  480,000  to  800,000.  That  a  good  deal  of  dissatf* 
faction  existed  amongst  them  is  certain  ;  but  there  waa 
no  disposition  to  revolt,  and  the  rash  and  injudicious 
proceedings  of  the  mother  country,  the  debates  and  nro 
ceedings  of  the  colonial  assembly,  and  the  deep.tootcd 
animosities  of  the  whites  and  mulattoes,  were  the  nro 
minent  causes  of  the  revolution.  ,  The  proscriptions" 
ruin,  bloodshed,  and  atrocities  by  wnich  it  was  accom' 
panicd  and  brought  about,  are,  perhaps,  hardly  to  ba 
paralleled.  In  1 80O,  Hayti  was  proclaimed  independent- 
and  its  independence  was  consolidated  by  the  final  n 
pulsion  of  the  French  In  1803.  This  was  effected  by  Des" 
salines,  who  ercotml  the  French  or  W.  part  of  the  island 
into  an  empire,  of  which  he  became  emperor,  with  the  title 
of  James  I.  His  despotism  and  cruelty  having  rendered 
him  universally  detested,  Dessalines  was  slain  in  an  in 
surrection  in  1806,  and  Hayti  was  divided  among  scverai 
chieftains,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Christochc  in  ih« 
N.W.,  and  Pctlon  In  the  S.W.  In  1811,  the  former  made 
himself  be  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  If  enry  I.  - 
Petion  continued  to  act  as  president  of  a  republic  till  his 
decease  in  1818,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Hover,  The 
latter,  after  the  suicide  of  Christophe,  In  1820,  tooli  pos- 
session of  his  dominions,  and  the  Spanish  portion  of  the 
island  having,  in  1821,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his 
government,  he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  llayti. 

Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  pop.  and  tlie  extent 
and  distribution  of  cultivated  lands,  &c.  In  the  French 
division  of  the  island  were  thus  estimated  (Edwaris'i 
Hist.  Survey):  — 
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•  ElcluslTC  of  Kurouean  troop*  and  seafaring  peo|il<,  of  frM  people  of  colour  amountlnK  to  about  '^4,000,  and  domestic  slates  and  ncm 

^    ■    ■    ■       --.Ihki 


tnachanlcs  In  towns,  perhaps  30,(M)0, 

The  whole  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  in  the  three 
provs.  was  761,923  carreaujt,  equal  to  2,2!*'.i,48l)  English 
acres,  atMUt  two  thirds  of  which  were  situated  In  the 
mountains.  The  French,  who  justly  considered  this  their 
most  valuable  colony,  cultivated  its  territory  with  the 
greatest  care.  Every  plHiit»ti(m  was  laid  out  with  the 
utmost  neatness,  and  so  arranged  as  to  bring  every  portion 
of  the  soil  into  use  in  its  proper  order  of  succession.  Ar- 
tificial irrigation  was  effected  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  aqueducts  in  the  plain  of  Caycs  are  really  mag- 
nificent. The  growth  of  sugar  engaged  the  largest'share 
of  attention ;  the  immense  fertility  or  the  soil  making  the 
average  produce  about  2,712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly  two 
thirds  more  than  the  general  yield  of  the  land  in  canes  in 
Jamaica.  (Stlirnrd»,fi.  1.15.)  Thci'olTt'e  plantations  in-re 
also  exceedlnKly  productive,  and  those  of  cotton,  indigo, 
and  cocoa  had  liegun  to  be  prolific  sources  of  wealth  to 
individuals,  and  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Uesides  tliese 
staples,  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn,  rice,  pulse,  and 
almost  ev<!ry  )iesi'rli>ti(in  of  vegetables  required  for  the 
consumpti(m  of  the  liihabs,  were  grown.  The  live  stock 
in  the  French  colony  couslslvd  of  about  40,000  horses, 


50,000  mules,  and  250,000  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Spa. 
niards  never  paid  much  attention  to  the  culture  of 
their  portion  of  the  island.  The  example  of  the  Froncli, 
indeed,  stimulated  them  to  grow  tobacco,  sugnr,  cocoa, 
and  some  of  the  other  staple  products  of  the  Antilles ;  l>ut 
their  chief  source  of  wealth  consisted  in  tlie  Ijerds  of 
cattle  they  reared  on  their  extensive  savannalis.  Uilh 
those  they  supplied  their  French  neighljouis,  wliose  lie- 
mands  were  large  ;  besides  which,  they  exportinl  a  good 
many  to  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  Hides  were  also  oncof  llieir 
chief  articles  of  export,  and,  according  to  Kdwards,  man; 
cattle  were  slauglitereit  for  their  hides  only.  The  occa- 
siimal  cutting  of  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  klmls  of 
timber,  dye-wcHHis,  &c.,  made  up  nearly  nil  tlio  rest  of 
their  resources.  It  is  staled  that  the  Frencli  purchased 
annually  iiiiwanls  of  25,<I0II  lieail  of  horned  cattle,  and 
about  2,.VK)  mules  and  horses ;  and  that  the  Spaniards 
also  transmitted  upwards  of  half  a  niillinn  of  dollars  in 
speeic,  during  tlie  year,  lor  the  purchase  of  gnoils,  ajiricul. 
turni  implements,  and  nef^roes.  Large  sliipincntsurina- 
liogany  and  dye-woods  found  their  way  to  S|ia{n  and 
dlffcrunt  parti  of  Europe,  the  U.  States,  uud  Janiaia 
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,nd  A  conalderable  intercoiirie  wa>  kept  up  with  Porto 
Rlcn  anil  the  Spanish  main.  Moit  of  the  trade  of  the 
Spanish  coloniits  was,  however,  illicit,  the  facilities  for 
tmuggl'og  being  quite  as  great  as  the  advantages  derived 
from  evading  the  neavy  duties  imposed  on  commerce. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  average  exports 
from  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  during  each  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1789 :  — 
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Artlctaa.               1       QuanUtlM. 

Value  in  llvm. 

Clayed  suMT          -    Ita. 
jIuKoiado  do.       •     — 
rotfee           -           -      — 
Cotton          -           -      — 
Indljo         -          -  nhda. 
Molasaet      -          -     — 

Khlde.    -          ■    No. 
Tanned  ditto          -     — 

Total  value  at  porta  of 
.hhipinit 

Sg,642,SM 

86,549,889 

71,663,187 

6,698,858 

951,607 

«3,061 

X,6IJ0 

6,.W» 

7,900 

41,049,549 

34,619,931 

71,663,187 

l!i,397,7l8 

8,564,463 

S,7fi7,31i0 

312,000 

SS.OOO 

118,500 

• 

171,544,666  = 
L.  4,765,189 

One  of  the  first  eifects  of  the  revolution  which  abo- 
lished the  slavery  of  the  blacks  was  an  enormous  decrease 
In  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce.    From  1794,  the 
rear  in  which  the  slaves  were  declared  free  by  theNational 
Convention  of  France,  to  1796,  the  value  of  the  exported 
produce  had  sunk  to  8,G0C,720  livres,  being  only  about  5 
per  cent,  of  what  it  had  been  in  1789 ;  and  seven  years 
itterwards,  the  country  had  become  almost  a  desert,  not 
only  from  the  waste  of  civil  war,  but  also  from  the  indo- 
lence of  the  black  pop.    The  famous  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture  adopted  coercive  measures  to  restore  agriculture ;  and 
it  is,  we  believe,  idle  to  suppose  that  any  other  will  ever 
be  elfectual  In  such  a  countryto  impel  the  negro  to  labour. 
By  an  edict  issued  in  1800,  Toussaint  obliged  every  Hay- 
tian  not  a  proprietor  of  land  (with  a  few  exceptions)  to 
hire  himself  as  an  agricultural  labourer  to  some  pro- 
prietor, witliout  the  power  subsequently  to  withdraw  nim- 
lelf  from  his  service.    The  labouring  classes  were  thug 
a<!ain  rendered  slaves  in  fact,  though  not  in  appearance. 
The  use  of  the  whip  was  abolished ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  the  sabre,  musket,  and  bayonet,  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  police,  were  employed  to  keep  the  peasantry  at 
work.    This  object  was  enforced  with  the  most  rigid  se- 
verity;  the   hours  of  labour  were    to   continue  from 
lunnse  to  sunset,  with  a  few  intervals ;  and  both  the  cul- 
tivator and  proprietor  were  visited  with  heavy  pains  and 
penalties ;  the  former  if  he  refused  to  work,  and  the  latter 
if  lie  did  not  oblige  the  former  to  do  so.     By  such  means, 
irith  a  labouring  pop.  not  exceeding  290,000,  according  to 
Humboldt,  the  exports  in  the  most  productive  year  during 
the  short  sway  of  Toussaint  were  raised  to  the  following 
imount : — 

•  234,600  Ibi. 

-  37,600  _ 

-  9,188  hhdl. 


Siear      - 

-    S3,400/)nO  Ibl. 

Cocoa 

Co,lee     - 

-    34„'470,(IOO  — 

IndlKO 

Cotton     - 

-      4,040,000  — 

MolaasM 

This  compulsory  system  was  followed  both  by  Dessa- 
lines,  who  at  one  period  raised  the  value  of  the  exports 
to  59,181,800  livres,  or  to  a  third  part  what  it  was  in 
1789 ;  and  by  Christophe,  an  able,  tnough  a  brutal  and 
sanguinary  tyrant.  Fetion,  on  th»  contrary,  abandoned 
the  coercive  plan  :  and,  in  consequence,  while  the 
N,W.  part  of  the  island  had  the  appearance  of  industry 
and  cultivation,  the  S.W.  displayed  little  more  than 
occasional  spots  of  culture.  Boyer,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  rule,  continued  the  lax  system  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  total  value  of  the  exports  qf 
thf  entire  island  amounted,  in  182.'»,  to  no  more  than 
h,m,1f^  dollars  (4>.  2d.  each) !  The  state  of  agriculture 
at  that  period  was  most  deplornbic :  every  branch  re- 
quiring systematic  industry  had  fallen  into  decay ;  the 
mitar  plantations  had  become  almost  annihilated ;  the 
plain  of  Cul-dc-S.tc,  formerly  an  immense  sugar-gar- 
dm,  had  on  It  only  four  pinntations  of  any  extent ; 
little  or  no  sugar  was  made,  the  Juice  being  either  used 
IS  j;rup  for  domestic  purposes,  or  (listilied  into  tafia,  the 
favourite  liquor  of  the  natives  ;  cofTec,  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  Island,  was  grown  only  around  Cayes,  and  in  some 
small  patches  in  the  mountains  ;  and  In  the  former  loca- 
lil;  at  least  two  thirds  of  what  was  raised  was  lost  for 

Tadle  of  Exports  firom  Hayti,  during  the  Years  1789, 1801,  and  from  1818  to  1826,  both  inclusive. 
(From  Mnckemie'i  Notes  on  Haiti, —  Appendix.) 


want  of  bands  to  gather  the  produce':  all  other  producti 
were  obtained  in  small  quantities  only ;  maUe,  the  only 
species  of  com  grown,  was  firequently  scarce,  and  some- 
times imported  from  the  U.  States,  whence  also  >  good 
many  of  the  horses  required  were  obtained.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Mr.  Mackeniie'i  report  (1827-28), 
though  referring  more  especially  to  one  district,  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  general  sUte  of  agriculture  in  Hayti ! — 

"  According  to  Moreau  St.  Mery,  in  1789,  the  plain  of 
Cayes,  one  of  theifinest  in  the  island,  contained  at  that 
period  100  flourishing  sugar  plantations,  which  were 
calculated  to  yield  annually  from  130,000  to  150,000  casks 
of  muscovado  sugar,  the  weight  of  which  Is  unfortunately 
not  stated  In  pounds,  so  that  the  absolute  amount  cannot 
be  given. 

"  At  present,  the  whole  of  these  100  plantations  are 
still  partially  planted  in  canes,  of  which,  however,  no 
care  whatever  is  taken,  •  About  75  of  them  have  either 
water  or  cattle  mills  for  grinding  the  cane,  with  boiling- 
houses  ;  but  generally  of  a  most  wretched  construction, 
and  in  miserable  condition.  The  boiling-houses  in 
general  are  formed  by  a  shed  made  against  the  old  walls, 
which,  duringthe  revolution,  it  required  too  much  labour 
to  destroy.  The  canes  produced  on  the  remaining  25 
plantations  are  transported  to  those  that  have  mills,  and 
one  fourth  of  the  syrup  or  molasses  produced  is  allowed 
for  the  use  of  the  mill.  The  whole  of  these  estates  are, 
more  or  less,  in  a  dismembered  condition,  from  the  small 
grants  made  by  the  government  to  the  military  of  from 
6  to  30  carreaux,  and  from  similar  sales  having  been 
effected  by  many  of  the  large  proprietors.  The  parties 
purchasing  are  called  '  concessionnaires,'  and  generally 
plant  small  patches  of  cane,  which  they  grind  at  the 
estate  to  which  the  land  formerly  belonged,  or  at  some 
other  neighbouring  property.  The  land  is  never  ma- 
nured, and  scarcely  ever  weeded,  and  only  a  part  of  each 
year's  produce  is  converted  into  molasses.  This  arises 
principally  from  idleness,  to  which  may  be  added  the  de- 
predations of  cattle,  owing  to  bad  fences,  and  the  almost 
total  impossibility  of  repairing  sugar.works,  from  a  want 
of  workmen,  and  the  bad  faith  of  all  parties  concerned. 
"  About  2,000  hhds.  of  raw  sugar,  of  I.OOOIbs.  each,  may 
be  considered  the  average  quantity  produced  by  thoso 
estates ;  but  it  fluctuates  very  much.  Few  of  the  plant- 
ations make  more  than  from  3  to  4  hhds.  of  syrup  per 
week,  and  that  generally  at  distant  periods,  very  few 
having  the  power,  from  want  of  manual  labour,  of  grind- 
ing canes  two  or  three  weeks  In  succession.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  molasses  are  purchased  by  the  distillers  (the 
proprietors  being  generally  too  poor  to  erect  distilleries 
on  their  own  plantations),  and  principally  converted  into 
tafia,  an  inferior  spirit,  4,500  hhds.  of  which,  with  600 
hhds.  of  rum,  of  60  gallons  each,  were  made  in  1826.  The 
whole  of  those  spirits  are  consumed  either  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  or  sent  into  the  interior,  or  coast- 
wise to  Port-au-Frince  and  other  ports.  None  of  them 
are  exported  for  foreign  use. 

"  The  very  little  field  labour  effected  is  generally  per- 
(brmed  by  elderly  people,  principally  old  Guinea  negroes. 
No  measures  of  the  government  can  induce  the  young 
Creoles  to  labour,  or  depart  from  their  habitual  licentious- 
ness and  vagrancy.  The  few  young  females  that  live 
on  the  plantations  seldom  assist  in  any  lalxiur  whatever, 
but  live  in  a  constant  state  of  idleness  and  detlauchery. 
This  is  tolerated  by  the  soldiery  and  military  police, 
whose  iicentioifsness  is  gratified  by  this  means. 

"  The  value  of  land  is  very  small,  varying  from  24  to 
100  dollars  per  carreau  or  1-8125  acre.  In  some  cases, 
200  dollars  have  been  given.  Rent  also  varies.  It  is, 
however,  rare  that  estates  are  farmed  out  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cayes.  Small  properties  of  from  6  to  10 
carreaux,  with  a  few  negro  huts,  are  let  at  an  annual  rent 
of  from  40  to  100  dollars.  Larger  ones  of  100  or  200  car. 
reaux,  from  400  to  800  dollars  per  annum.  Money  is  lent 
at  75  i)er  cent,  per  annum."  (Part.  Report  on  Hayti, 
published  1829.) 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  Hayti  at  different  periods,  will  tend  to 
indicate  the  effects  of  the  different  measures  of  its  succes- 
sive rulers : — 
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•  Thl<  (able  rniii|iriu-ii,  with  Ui«  export!  ttmn  the  K.  portion  of  the  island,  those  from  Fort-k-I'late  and  St.  Domingo,  linc*  Uiall  anncaa- 

li»lltotliPrf|iul,llcln  1888. 
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At  length,  however,  Boynr  adopted  coercive  meaiurei, 
and  In  1826  prumulgated  hli  Code  Rural,  which  ii  u 
itrlngent  u  that  of  any  of  hli  predrceiiori.  It  enacts 
that  every  Haytlan  not  employva  In  the  civil  or  military 
tervlce,  in  iome  tnanufacture,  ai  a  patented  tradeiman,  or 
ai  a  domestic  servant,  shall,  under  pain  of  Imprisonment 
and  hard  labour,  attach  himself  to  some  estate,  and  em- 
ploy himself  In  agricultural  labour.  He  cannot  quit  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  any  town  or  village, 
Dor  venture  off  the  estate  without  a  licence  ;  he  dare  not 
desist  from  labour  during  tlio  hours  s|iecini!d,  nor  take 
any  recreation  except  at  stated  times  ;  he  la  prohiliiled 
from  keeping  a  shop,  nor  can  ho  even  u-nd  his  clilldren 
to  school  or  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  town,  without  especial 
permission.  In  return,  the  cultivator  has  a  riglit  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  produce  of  his  ial)our,  aud  tlie  pro- 
prietor IS  bound  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  maintenance 
and  other  agricuituriil  charges.  However  severe  and 
little  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  freedom,  we  have  no 
doul)t  that  some  such  system  is  absolutely  indispensable; 
but  the  misfortune  is,  that  it  acts  only  on  the  labourer, 
while  it  leaves  the  proprietor  of  a  few  acres,  or  of  one,  to 
indulge  In  idleness  and  dissipation,  without  let  or  bin- 
derance.  This  inconsistency  is  aggravated  by  tlie  circum- 
itance  of  the  guvernment  readily  making  grants  of  small 
patches  of  land  (10  or  I  ft  acres)  to  individuals  who,  In 
consequence,  are  emancipated  from  the  onerous  obliga- 
tions of  the  Code  Mural.  This  plan,  as  Mr.  Franklin  lias 
observed,  goes  to  "  extend  and  perpetuate  the  evil  and 
pernicious  nabits  of  the  people.  V\  iu-n  a  ne^ro  obtains 
a  grant  of  a  small  tract  of  land,  he  cares  little  alwut  the 
cultivation  of  it  beyond  the  production  of  enough  for  his 
own  immediate  wants ;  and  these  wants  are  trifling.  Two 
or  three  hours'  labour  in  each  week  will  sufllce  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  culture  required  to  produce  food 
enough  for  himself  j  the  rest  of  his  time  Is  then  allowed 
to  dwindle  away  in  the  most  puerile  pleasures  and  Incon- 
sistencies. No  oliject  which  moderate  industry  could 
procure  would  balance  the  insatiable  desire  for  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  the  guava,  and  for  ablutions  in  the 
neighbouring  stream  :  witli  tlicse  and  a  little  food,  all  his 
wants  are  supplied.  Such  being  the  case,  and  known  to 
be  so  by  the  government,  it  is  enough  to  surprise  one  that 
they  should  parcel  out  their  hinds  In  this  way  ;  because, 
even  under  the  Coile  Kural,  tiic  person  hnlding  it  Is  no 
longer  a  labourer,  but  a  proprietor,  and  is  not,  tlierel'ore, 
amenable  to  It.  Had  the  government  proceeded  diit'er- 
vntiy,  and  let  the  estates  to  farm  as  they  were  originally 
laid  out,  so  many  petty  proprit-tors  would  not  have  ex- 
isted, but  would  have  remained  amenable  to  the  law  for 
enforcing  cultivation.  From  tliis  unwise  system,  la< 
bourers  are  scarce  in  Hayti,  and  the  few  that  arc  to  be 
obtained  aro  of  the  worst  cliaraiter  —  negroes  so  aban- 
doned as  nut  to  have  been  consiilcrinl  worthy  of  inherit- 
ing a  patch  of  land,  IIa}'ti  abounds  with  these  small 
proprietors  ;  their  patches  of  land,  with  their  huts  upon 
them,  are  generally  situate  in  the  mountains,  or  on  the 
most  elevated  parts,  on  spots,  as  the  poet  has  descrllied, 
'  the  most  Inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod.'  They  are 
therefore  lost  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture:  their  cul- 
tivation docs  not  extend  beyond  vegetables  for  tlie  mar- 
kets in  their  vicinity ;  added  to  whiili,  tlicy  furnish  an 
occasional  supply  of  pork,  poultry,  and  wild  pigeons. 

"  The  Haytian  proprietor  Is  not  a  planter  practically, 
and  he  is  ignorant  of  its  theory.  Tiiere  is  nothing  regular 
in  his  system  ;  it  Is  an  anomaly,  a  strange  inconxruous 
method  of  procee<ling,  having  no  tendency  either  to  im- 
prove the  soil  or  benetit  lilmseif.  The  sugar  planter,  in 
the  flrst  place,  Is  so  Ignorant,  that  he  knows  not  the  virtue 
which  his  soil  possesses,  nor  wliat  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. He  considers  not  wlietlicr  one  Held  be  better 
adapted  for  the  production  of  canes  than  anotiier,  but 

filants  indiscriminately  in  bad  or  good  soil,  in  lieavy  or 
Ight ;  in  fact,  he  knows  not  wliether  It  ought  to  be 
plante<l  with  canes  or  cotton,  or  if  it  would  be  wise  to 
allow  it  to  bncnme  common  pastures,  lie  is  contented, 
and  seems  to  be  (|uitc  satislira,  if  lie  can  but  obtain  vege- 
tation in  any  way  :  careless  about  the  manner  in  wliich 
it  is  ai!complished.  'i'o  ascertain  wlii.'tlier  it  can  be  im- 
proved by  art  or  industry,  is  a  matter  about  wliicli  he  is 
unconcerned."  (Present  Slate  qf  llai/ti,  pp.  3t4— Jllfi.) 

We  arc  without  anv  authentic  inl'iirmiitlon  as  to  the 
pritscnt  state  of  agriculture  ;  but  11' we  estimate  it  liy  the 
best  criterion,  that  of  the  exports,  It  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  most  depressed  state.  .Sugar  lias  all  but  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  of  exports  ;  and  th<-  exports  of 
coffee  and  most  other  articles  seem  to  be  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. And  this,  after  all,  is  only  what  might  have  In-en 
aiitlcFpated.  To  expect  that  half  civilised  negroes,  under 
a  burning  sun,  and  without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Ku- 
ro|M!aiis,  khoiild  be  equally  i:idiiRtrious,  Is  to  expect  what 
is  contradictory,  and  all  but  alisurd. 

Commerce The  entire  of  the  wholesale  trade  is  in 

the  hands  of  foreign  menliants,  towards  whom,  how- 
ever, the  most  narrow  and  unwise  policy  is  adopted. 
They  may  reside  only  in  the  eight  free  ports,  —  I'ort-au- 
I'rincc,  r.imaivcs.  Cape  llaytieii,  Tort-rt-llate,  .St,  Do- 
mingo, Jacqmel,  Caycs,  and  Jcremie,  for  which  privilege 


thevhave  each  to  pav  at  least  1,600  dollars     Th™ 
obliged  to  confine  themselves   exclusively  to  rn,a\ 
commerce;  an'  not  permitted  to  have  anv  tmn.oMr  "" 
with  each  other,  to  make  local  speculations  or  hm,  ,i"' 
produce  of  the  country,  except  through  a  native  hrnk., 
and  cannot   retell  any  excess  of  produce  whnn  «    ' 
chaseil.    The  coasting  trade  wholly  belonos  to  H»,S^''' 
citizens.    '■''•»'-»■■••'>•■  '-  ...—.11-1 '-"..''    '"  "aytmn 

by 


The  Interior  : 


by  means  of  hucksters  (usually  females),  the  agent,  of 
the  foreign  merchants,  with  whom  they  balance  ^.-Ann? 
weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  are  comnfonly  used  for Th' 
conveyance  of  goods,  the  roads,  exceiit  in  the  N  W  h»i 
generally  bad,  aud  carriages  few.  'The  nrinrlnil  (v,„  * 
trade  Is  with  Great  Britain,  France.  the'^U  SUcI  H„? 
land,  and  Germany ;  besides  which  there  is  a  coniiTi" 
able  smuggling  trade  between  Cayes  and  Cuba,  JamnT, 
&c.  -l-he  chlor  British  imports  are  printed  cottons  mu«' 
llns,  ginghams,  coffee  bagging,  woollens,  cutlery,  tin  ami 
hardware,  earthen  and  glass  wares,  cordage  armv  1,7 
coutrements,  ammunition,  &c.  France  supplies  «im,V 
liqueurs,  silks,  shawls,  gloves,  brandy,  porcelain  \m' 
fumcry,  and  other  manufactured  goods.    Tlie  small  im' 

Eorts  from  Holland  and  Germany  include  linen  fabr In," 
agging.  Inferior  woollens,  lihenish  wines.  Spa  and  s  .| 
zer  waters,  &c.  The  U.  States  supply  lumber,  nrovisinn. 
hides,  and  colonial  produce.  Tlie  following  la  a  stiip 
ment  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  cxnortoii 
from  Haytl  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
lo37 1  ^ 


Articles. 


Coft'ef 

. 

lU. 

Lovvroud,  &c. 

—m 

<'(itton 

. 

™- 

IVfnhngany 

(cel 

('ocu.1 

Ills. 

Tobacco 

— 

d^.-irn 

No. 

Sugar 

HIllM 

Iln. 

No. 

I  lid  rai^ 

ll». 

Wa» 

— 

UiOKcr 

— 

QuMitltlM  eiported. 


1835. 


t.l,a9.1,7.17 

1,619,717 

5,41.1„H(i 

.137,.T^1 

8,.'>lKI 

1  ,n!i7 

8I,<JS1' 
31,t!l« 

in,!)M 

8,769 


18.16. 

,17,6fi'2,(!-4 

6,767. llOi 

IXtVifiM 

4,'J.'i4,'Jll 

.V>(),184 

33,0(K) 
16,199 
14,891 
77,275 
1S,6VI) 
1.'>,')II9 


1S37. 


In  1836,  So!)  ships,  of  50,,')80  tons  burden,  and  with  c.ir 
goes  wortli  474,7«'i/.,  entered,  and  89.'>  ships,  of  the  burdcii 
of  r>2,48,'>  tons,  and  with  cargoes  wortli  921,336/.,  cleared 
out  of  tlie  principal  port :  of  the  former,  84,  wltli  caritoes 
worth  192,202/. ;  ami  of  the  latter  99,  with  cirgoes  worth 
867,388/.,  were  Hritlsh.*  No  goods  arc  suffered  to  reiiialn 
on  board  vessels  coming  to  the  porn,  but  nro  warehoused 
on  payment  of  1  per  cent,  per  ann.  The  following  goods 
are  entered  free  of  duly :  —  arms,  ammunition,  agriiul- 
tnral  implements,  horses,  cattle,  coin,  and  school-books 
The  Import  of  mahogany,  dye-woods,  and  other  articles 
produced  in  the  island,  sword-sticks,  &c.  is  prohibited 
as  is  the  export  of  arms,  coin,  old  or  new  iron  or  caliper' 
horses,  asses,  and  timber  for  shipbuilding  ' 

The  government,  though  nominally  republican,  is  in 
reality  an  elective  military  monarchy:  it  Is  vested 
ostensibly  in  o  president,  senate,  and  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  the  whole  eBlclent  authority  is  wielded 
by  the  chief  officer.  The  president,  who  must  be  35 
years  of  ;ige  at  the  time  of  his  election,  liolds  his  office 
for  life;  Is  charged  with  all  the  executive  duties ;  coiii- 
maiids  the  army  and  navy ;  makes  war,  peace,  and  trea- 
ties, subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  appoints  all 
public  fuiirtionaries ;  proposes  to  the  commons  all  laws 
exci'iit  those  connected  with  taxation  ;  directs  the  receipt 
and  issue  of  taxes,  &c. ;  but  in  case  of  malversation,  may 
be  denounced  by  the  senate,  and  tried  by  the  High  Court 
of  Justice:  his  salary  is  40,100  dollars  a  vear.  The  mi- 
nistry consists  of  a  secretary-general,  anci  a  financial  and 
a  judicial  secretary.  The  senate  consists  of  24  mems, 
above  30  years  of  age,  each  chosen  by  the  chamber  of 
representatives,  from  lists  furnished  by  the  president. 
The  senate  sits  nine  years;  and  its  previous  mems. are 
re-ellgllili"  after  a  lapse  of  three  years.  Kacli  senator  re- 
ceives I, Olio  dollars  annually.  The  chambiT  of  repreient- 
j  atlves  consists  of  7,'>  mems.  chosen  every  Ave  years  liy 
I  tlie  electoral  colleges  of  tlie  respective  ciiminiines.  Its 
mems.  mu»t  be  25  years  of  a^'e,  and  each  receives  200 
dollars  a  month,  besides  a  dollar  a  league  for  travellln); 
j  expenses.    The  session  of  the  chambers  is  limited  to 

three  months  annually.* 
I      The  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  I.'!  jiulffes.lia! 
\  Jurisdiction  in  all  charges  preferred  by  the  legislative  j 
'  bodies  against  their  own  mems.,  or  against  tlic  liigli 
state  functionaries.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  d^ci^lon, 
but  the  accused  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting  two  lliirdi 
of  his  Judges,    There  are  8  provincial,  civil,  and  cri- 
minal courts,  —  at  Cape  tiavtien,  Cayes,  ,St.  Domingo, 
'  Goiittives,   Jeremie,    Jacqmel,  I'ort  aii-l'riiirc,  and  SI. 
I  Ja^o,  composed  of  a  president,  8  jiidgi'S,  a  government  I 
i  commissary,  Kc,  apjieal  from  which  lies  to  a  court  of  I 

*  Tlu-  rt'i  umt  of  UrlUth  trade  at  Caiw  Il.^jticn  arc  onli  for  Uit  lii< 
htirxfl,83C.  ' 
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HAYTI. 

caiiAtion  in  the  capital.  Ordinary  legal  catea  are  de. 
cided  by  Juitlcei  of  the  peace,  who  decide  without  ap- 
Mil,  In  caiei  to  the  amount  of  80  dollars.  Justice  is  said 
•gbe  very  corrupt,  and  the  police  is  very  ineiBcient,  ex- 
cfpt  In  enforcing  the  Code  Rural.  Fortunately,  though 
petty  thefts  are  common,  serious  crimes  are  rare.  The 
leeal  code  is  a  modlHcatlon  of  the  old  colonial  laws  of 
France.  By  the  constitution  of  1806,  revised  in  1816,  all 
Haytlan  citizens,  whatever  their  orlsin,  are  distinguished 
b>  the  generic  name  of  btackt.  All  Indians,  Africans,  and 
tlieir  descendants,  alter  one  year's  residence  in  Hayti,  are 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  while  whites  are  de- 
l^red  from  either  becoming  citizens  or  proprietors  of  land. 
Bcligion,  Education,  &c.— The  Ilom.Cath.  is  the  esta- 
blished religion ;  but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The 
cirurcli  is  under  the  archbishop  of  St  Domingo,  4  vicars 
leneral,  and  31  parish  priests.  The  government  has 
appropriated  to  Its  own  use  all  the'  property  formerly 
belonging  to  the  church;  the  monasteries  have  been 
suppressed ;  the  chapter  of  St.  Domingo  has  now  only 
6 canons;  and  the  clergy,  who  are  said  to  be  in  the 
last  degree  Ignorant  and  corrupt,  rely  for  support  on 
Toluntary  contributions  and  fees,  two  thirds  of  which 
diey  must  pay  into  the  treasury.  The  established  re- 
ligion is  conscqiiently  without  any  efficiency  or  influence 
in  the  state.  Morals  are  universally  disregarded:  the 
private  hubits  of  the  people  are  characterised  chiefly 
by  filth  and  laziness ;  "  marriage  is  scarcely  thought 
of,  and  the  ties  consequent  on  it  have  not  the  shadow 
of'an  existence." 

Chrlstophe  made  vigorous  efforts  to  extend  education, 
but  many  of  his  schoolhouscs  have  been  converted  into 
barracks,  or  to  other  purposes.    The  schools  founded 
brtlie  Spaniards,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Island,  have  been 
luppressed,  except  the  University  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
has  still  7  professors,  but  is  little  frequented.     There 
ire  some  government  schools  In  the  chief  towns,  a  few 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  a  military  school  in  the  cap., 
and  some  private  academies  ;  but  reading,  writing,  and 
irithmetic  are  usually  the  utmost  acquirements  of  the 
educated,  and  these  are  alleged  not  to  be  general,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  legislature.    It  is  necessary, 
hovcver,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have  no  very  recent 
Slid  well  authenticated  information  as  to  the  state  of 
Haytl.    The  friends  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  British  colonies  represented  it  in  far  too  favourable 
I  light,  while  the  opponents  of  that  measure  are  believed 
to  bare  exaggerated  its  defects.    The  establishment  of 
an  independent  black  commonwealth  in  one  of  the  finest 
iilands  in  the  world,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  U.  States 
ind  of  some  of  the  principal  colonies  of  the  European 
powers,  was  certainly  not  the  least  extraordinary  event 
ot  modern  times  ;  and  the  progress  of  so  peculiar  a  com- 
nunity  might  have  lieen  expected,  on  many  accounts,  to 
have  attracted  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  attention. 
But  such  has  not  really  proved  to  be  the  case.    And, 
iriili  tire  exception  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  meagre,  and  now 
nearly  antiquated  report,  we  have  no  full,  or  oflicial  in- 
formation as  to  the  moral,  economical,  or  political  con- 
dition of  this  negro  republic  ;  and  are  compelled,  in  con- 
icquence,  to  trust  to  defective  and  partial  statements,  and 
to  analogies  which,  though  probable,  may  not,  after  all, 
be  well-founded.    That  such  should  be  the  case  is  not 
rery  creditable  either  to  this  or  other  civilised  states ; 
and  we  incline  to  think  that  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Haytian  community,  while  it  could  hardly 
tail  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  many  Interesting 
questions,  would  be  cordially  approved  by  all  the  Intel. 
Ijgent  portion  of  the  public. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  33  regiments  ot  the  line, 
of  2  battalions  each,  6  regiments  of  artillery,  2  regiments 
of  dragoons,  the  president's  guard,  comprising  3  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  2  regiments  of  infantry,  I  regiment 
ofgens-d'^rmeric,  and  8  companies  of  rural  police;  in 
ill  2it,fi(XI  men,  exclusive  of  staff  officers.  There  is,  be- 
tides,  the  national  guard,  composed,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
of  all  the  males  from  1.5  to  (>0  years  of  age.  These  form  a 
body  of  perhaps  40,000  men,  the  superior  officers  of  which 
are  chosen  by  the  president,  and  the  inferior  ones  by 
the  privates.  The  navy  is  quite  insignlflcant,  consisting 
of  only  three  or  four  scnuoucrs,  and  a  few  smuU  craft. 
The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  import  and  export 
duliei,  territorial  imposts,  wharfage  dues,  taxes  on  de- 
meiiies  farmed  out,  the  land  tax,  stamps,  patents,  re- 
giitry  taxes,  sale  of  demesnes,  &c.  In  1837,  the  public 
receipts,  expenditure,  &c.  were  as  follows  :  — 


ll«ci-ipU,  Sec, 

Expendilure,  &c.              j 

1     Ihilhir: 
(Imenl  rooelpu    •    4,i)sli„'iM 
llilam-flflt(lb3C|        U.SI,(i.">.1 
Xol»U>u«l          .J      7Si,40U 

Kspen!;ei  of  gov.    - 
Nntlutinj  itelit 
NoiM  burned 

Total 

DoItarM, 

8,Uli4,'.IH4 

S."i6,.-05 

!>1,813 

S,713,l()'i 

Tulat           -!  ,1,.S,','2,5;fi 
1  X,71.1,1U2 

Balance,  noc.31.  J  1  ,_,3„_„, 

HEBRI.OES  (THE).  ffjs 

In  I82»,  the  president  Bover  concluded  •  treaty  with 
France,  by  the  proTlalons  of' which  the  independence  of 
llaytl  was  fully  recognised,  and  its  ports  thrown  open  to 
all  nations  (shins  sailing  under  the  French  flae,^ow- 
**5'',£'''''.'?8  only  half  duties  Inwards  and  outwards)  a 
and  IsOmilllons  of  li^ancs,  in  five  annual  payments,  were 
guaranteed  to  France  as  an  Indemnity  for  the  losses  of 
'^^n°'ir,'.'"  '*'*''"»  'he  revolution.  The  first  instalment 
of  30  millions  was  paid  In  1836;  but  It  being  evident  that 
Hayti  was  utterly  unable  to  repeat  the  payment  of  such 
a  sum,  the  French  government,  in  1838,  agreed  to  re- 
duce the  remaining  amount  to  CO  million  ftanci,  to  be 
paid  in  six  Instalments  by  1807  :  two  of  those  Instalments 
hove  already  been  discharged.  (£iic«c.  dei  Geru  du 
Monde,) 

Hayti  is  divided  into  6  departments  and  33  arrondisie- 
ments.  Next  to  Cape  Haytien  and  Port-au-Prince  whlcii 
have  been  alternately  the  capitals,  the  chief  towns  are 
St.  Domingo  aild  Cayes. 

St.  Domingo,  a  sea-port  on  the  S.E.  coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ozama,  which  forms  Its  harbour,  lat 
18"  28'  40"  N.,  long.  60°  W  37"  W.,  was  the  first  per- 
maiient  settlement  made  by  Europeans  In  America,  and 
though  greatly  diminished  in  importance,  has  still  above 
12,000  inhabs.  It  is  surrounded  hy  old  ramparts  strength- 
ened by  bastions  and  outworks.  Its  interior  is  regularly 
laid  out ;  the  streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  spacious,  but  not  all  paved.  The  houses  are  in 
the  Spanish  style,  and  many  of  them  are  fine  substantial 
buildings.  Besides  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  cdif  co,  finished 
in  1540,  and  reported  to  have  formerly  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Columbus,  there  are9  other  churches,  2  convents, 
2  hospitals,  some  large  barracks,  an  arsenal,  lighthouse, 
old  and  new  n.itlonal  palace,  prison,  &c.  The  handsome 
Jesuits'  college  has  been  converted  into  a  military  store- 
house. No  monks  are  to  be  seen,  but  in  other  respects 
the  town  has  very  much  the  air  and  character  of  a  Spa- 
nish city.  The  whites  and  coloured  inhabs.  far  out- 
number  the  blacks.  The  climate  is  agreeable,  the  air 
being  continually  cooled  by  sea  breezes.  The  harbour  is 
both  capacious  and  secure ;  it  has  from  10  to  12  ft,  ot 
water  ;  but,  owing  to  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama, 
large  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  out- 
Bide,  exposed.to  the  S.  winds.  St.  Domingo  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  the  interior,  but  its  external  com- 
merce is  now  very  limited.  Cayes,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  In  the  island,  is  built  close  to  its 
S.W.  shore,  lat.  18°  11'  10"  N.,  long.  73°  60*  19"W. 
Its  harbour  admits  ships  drawing  13  ft.  water ;  those  of 
larger  size  He  in  the  roadstead  of  Chateaudln,  half  a  league 
W.  Several  British  houses  are  established  at  this  port. 
A  considerable  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Cayes  and  Jamaica.  In  the  vicinity  are  upwards  of  80  rum 
distilleries.  The  remaining  towns  of  the  island  are 
now  of  little  importance.  {Mackcn%ie'»  Notes  art  Haiti, 
and  Pari.  Reports  ;  Franklin's  Present  Stale  qf  Hayti s 
Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  Dcscr.  Topog.  ct  Recueil  des  Lieut 
Princip.  de  St.  DomiiiKiif  t  Edwards's  Hist.  Survey} 
RoHtierdes  Antilles  i  Encye.  Americana.) 

HAZEBUOUCK,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  du  Nord, 
cap.  arroiid.,  in  a  fertile  tract,  2:»  m.  W.N.W.  Lille. 
Pop.  (1836)  4,926.  Hugo  says  that  the  town  is  111 
built;  but  other  authorities  affirm  the  cont^-ary.  It 
has  several  handsome  public  buildings,  includliiK  the 
par.  church,  with  a  lofty  and  elegant  spire,  the  town- 
hall,  finished  In  1820,  a  fine  specimen  of  classic  style, 
the  sub-prefecture,  and  Augustine  convent  now  locu- 

Sied  by  a  college,  primary  st'liool,  house  of  charity,  and 
epot  of  tobacco.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
thread,  starch,  soap,  leather,  salt,  beer,  oil,  lime,  &c., 
and  a  large 'Saturday  market  for  these  and  other  kinds 
of  goods.  (Hugo;  Guide  du  Voyaeeur,  Stc.) 

HEBRIDES  (THE),  or  Wl'fsTEhN  ISLES  OF 
SCOTLAND,  the  Hcbiidcs  or  Ebudes  of  the  ancients), 
a  series  of  islands  and  islets  lying  along  the  W.  const 
of  Scotland,  partly  and  principally  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  partly  also  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between 
650  ay  and  58°  61'  N.  lat.,  and  between  8°  anu 
7°  52'  W.  long.  The  Islands  (seven)  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  constitute  a  co.  (Buteshire),  the  others  belong 
respectively  to  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  ana 
Ross.  The  Hebrides  consist  of  about  200  islands,  great 
and  small,  and  are  usually  divided  into  the  Inner  and 
Outer  Hebrides  ;  the  former  embracing  all  those  Islands 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  mainland,  including  those  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  latter  consisting  of  a  long  conti- 
nuous range  of  Islands,  stretching  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. 
from  Barra  Head,  in  lat.  66°  49'  N.,  to  the  Butt  of  the 
Lewis,  In  lat.  58°  51'  N.  The  strait,  which  divides 
the  Outer  Hebrides  from  the  Inner,  and  from  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  is  called  the  Mlnsh,  and  is, 
where  narrowest,  from  15  to  16  m.  across.  The  Outer 
Hebrides  are  commonly  called  the  Long  hland,  and 
appear,  in  fact,  as  if  they  had  originally  consisted  of  one 
lengthened  isLind,  divided  at  a  remote  ffira  into  its  pre- 
sent portions  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Lewis  and 
Harris  (which  are  more  extensive  than  n4l  the  rest  put 
together),  though  considered  as  separate,  form,  In  fact, 
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only  onn  Island ;  and  the  sounds,  or  arms  of  tho  sea, 
which  intervene  between  the  larger  islands  of  the  Kroiip, 
arc  so  interspersed  with  islets,  that  tho  range  Is  still 
nearl'  continuous.  The  following  table  contains  a  list 
of  thb  principal  islands  of  which  the  Innei  nd  Outer 
Hebrides  are  respectively  composed,  with  ;hetr  esti- 
mated extent  in  sq.  m. 


Inner  HebiidM. 

Sq.  m. 

Outer  HcbrldM. 

Sq.  m. 

Bute,  AriBn,   and   the 

llarra.    includinft    the 

ottier  Iftlnnds  constitut- 

islets  VatiTsay,  Sarnie- 

inff  Uutetihire 

Ifii 

rav,   Pabbav,    Miiiaa- 
Iny.    and    mhcn    de- 

Cill 

SS 

Goilontajr  and  Oroniay  - 

n 

iiendent  on  it  • 
Ht-nUTiila,     Kith     III 

314 

(iiKha  and  Cara 

6 

liina  or  Icolmkill 

in 

sulHiidiary  Metl 
Harris,  with  do. 

43 

lilay 

30S 

I'll 

.Fura         -          .          . 

S4 

Ia'wIs,  with  do. 

.')A7 

10 

Nurlh  Uist,  with  do.    • 

IIH 

Lurn  Ulandi,  or  Scarlia, 

Soulh  tint,  with  do.    - 

la; 

l.unua,  l.uinit,    8asil, 
Khuna,    EUdale,  Ker- 

iSt.  Kllda 

u 

Add,  fur  several  islets 

.TO 

or  rorks  not  includeil 

Muil 

Kaaaay     -          .          , 

301 
.114 

liitheforeKOinK 

80 

Skve 
[Scalpa,     Rona,    and 
cMher  ifttets  dei>endin(j 

53A 

Inner  llelirldet 

l.M'IBl 

i,r,.'.3j 

on  Kansav  or  Mrye]  - 

SO 

Total  estent  ofllebrides 

V,7S0 

Small  Ulaiitla,  or  t'anna, 

Hum, El|{,and Muck  - 

5.5 

Static      - 

M 

Tviee 

UUa 

Total    - 

.v.! 

KO 

l,(iM* 

ber  of  persons  at  school  in  the  Hebrides  is  insn 
nearly  a  tenth  part  of  tho  pop.  If  this  proportioi^  c'nll'' 
tlntio  (and  tliorc  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 't  u'  n 
increase  rather  than  diminish),  there  will  very  soon  lu^l 
be  a  single  individual  in  this  group  of  islands  in,'^,, 
perhaps  in  remote  or  very  thinly  peopled  corners hin.ibU 
to  read  or  write.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  meat »  If 
etlucation  are  tho  most  limited,  and  the  number  of  ni-r 
sons  uneilucated  greatest.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides  In 
some  of  the  smaller  isl.tnds,  such  as  Canna  Ktim'  a," 
tlicro  are  no  schools,  and  not  one  of  the  iiihab  can  eithr ' 
read  or  write.  ( Educut.  Inquiry,  Scottaml,  Pari  Pn„,:I 
Sess.  1H37,  vol.  xlvil. ;  Oen.  Asicmbly's  licp. ;  anu/w 
ImloH  and  Band,  ut  suprd.)  ' 

Oaellc  or  Celtic  is  the  language  spoken  tliroii..li 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  i„  ,';,,: 
I  of  the  more  remote  or  thinly  inhabited  islands  it  i. 
The  total  extent  of  the  Hebrides  may,  therefore,  be  ,  still  the  only  language  used  or  known,  but'  both 
estimated  at  about  i,7M  sq.  m.,  or  1,7C<I,0(X)  acres,  '  Knglish  and  (iaelic  arc  now  taught  In  almost  everv 
of  which  64,000  are  lakes.  They  aii,'  divided  into  30  one  of  the  schools,  and  tho  former  Is  becoming  com 
parishes,  of  which  5  arc  in  the  islands  In  the  Frith  of  ^  mon,  and.  In  some  instances,  lia^^  almost  supcrsedni 
C'lyile,  17  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  and  8  in  the  Outer  ,  the  use  of  the  Oaelic.  A  few  families,  chiefly  farmera 
Hebrides.  |  from   the  lonjands   of  Scotland,  have,  of   late 


Divisions. 


Islands  In  the 
Clyde.  or 
Huteshire  (5 
pnrtshfs) 

InnerHebridet, 
cxciuslTe  of 
Iluteshire(l7 
jiarlsheft)      - 

fhiter  Hebrides 
IH  |)arishes)  - 


Touls 


No.  of 
Parochial 
Schools. 


24 

7 


„      , ,,        ,<TrealMt    i ,,      , 
No.  of  Non-1  Nunilier  of  ""■  "f  P'sr- 


parochial 
Schools. 


W 


J 14!) 


Scholars  at  '™'  unalilr 
both  kinds  "■  "»d  "nd 
of  Schools.  I     write. 


.869       Few,|f,„j, 


5,70S 


2.012 


18.133 


)'e.ir«. 


knd  of  families  and  Inhabited  houses  In  1831. 


The  following  table  shows  the  pop.  of  the  Hebrides  j  settled  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  Hebrides;  and'  this 
in  1801  and  1831 ;  with  the  number  of  males  and  fuuiales,  I  combined  with    tho  incrcnsod  facilities   of  cummiini' 

—  '  -"■ — '"- •*  '-'•••'■'•— '  > •"'  •••  '"■'■  I  cation  with  the  low  country  and  wit  i  F.ngl.itjil  whloh 

steam  navlttatimi  aflbrds,  has  had  the  elfect  of  dilTiisinir 
a  more  general  kmiwledge  of  the  Kngllsh  tongue  thin 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Speaking  of  the 
more  impulons  portions  of  the  Hebrides,  we  may  sap 
that  there  are  lew  persons.  If  any,  under  30  yi'.-irs  uf 
age,  who  do  not  understand  Kngllsh,  thnngh  u|(h 
slight  exceptions,  (iacllr  rontinucs  the  llingna);i.'  of  cnin- 
moil  ronversntion.  (iaelic  was  not,  till  Hhoiit  the Ixithii 
ningof  last  century,  a  written  language*  ;  but  the  llihie" 
and  a  great  variety  of  rellKloiis  as  well  as  nilsci  llanotiiis 
iHMiks,  have  since  lieen  translated  into  It;  and  (iaelic 


TNiUlons. 

1801. 

1831. 

M.I,.,  i     *■»•    1    ''»•    1  Inbah. 
"*"••  '  males.  'irllles.'llousw. 

Hutnhire,  or  is- 
lands  in  thr 
Frith  .if  Clyde 

Inner  llelirldet, 
exclusi';e  of 
lluli»hlre      - 

Outer  lleiiridn 

11,791 

40,.'.37 
21,694 

I4.1A1 

57,839 
32,031 

«,<95 

28,331 
1.5,290 

7,650 

29,5ns 

lfi,7ll 

2,998 

10,653 

li,2S« 

t,l» 

10,1155 
11,1.11 

18,32(1 

Total.       - 

74.0'rt 

lm,02l 

50,116    5.1,905    19,910 

As  the  total  ntimltcr  of  acres  Is,  according  to  the  fore. 
Riling  table,  l,7liO,0<H).  and  iif  Inilivldiials,  In  1831,  Ill4.(l'il, 
It  follows  that  the  average  density  of  the  nop.  is  nearly  48 
to  a  tq.  m. ;  while  the  average  pop.  of  tlio  rest  of  Scot- 
land Is  86  to  a  sq.  m. 

The  imp.  has  eimsiderably  increased  sincj  the  census 
of  1831.  The  increase  in  the  Outer  Hebrliles.  In  i8.'ll"i.38, 
was  3,37.5 ;  In  the  Inner  Hebrides,  Incluiling  Itiiteshire, 
y,i>i>.'i:  total,  .5.410.  Of  the  'it\0  Islands  of  whii'h  the 
Ilelirldes  cimsist,  more  tlinn  half  are  mi  small,  or  so 
sterile,  as  not  to  be  inhabited.  In  1X1)8,  only  "9  were 
regularly  Inhabited  during  the  wlndi'  year  ;  while  8  were 
teiiaiileil  during  the  summer,  ami  aliaiidimed  on  the  ap- 
'  priiai'h  of  winter.  The  greater  portiiiii  of  the  people 
reside  within  a  mile  of  the  sea-siiiire  ;  In  fact,  except  In 
till'  lsl,ind«  orilule  and  Islny,  siarcily  an  Inhabited  biiiise 
OHU  be  seen  l,(NNl  yards  from  the  sea-sbnre.  or  Vl^'feet 
ah'ive  the  level  of  the  sea.  ( lli'tliarkii  <in  Ihe  llinhliindt 
anil  hinndt  i\f  Soilland,  by  Fullarlun  and  tiaird.    (ilas- 

gilW.   IKI8.) 

Kriini  the  thinness  of  the  pop..  It  Is  not  to  lie  expected 
thai  schrxils  shoulil  Ix-  very  c iiinmoii,  or  be  easily  aceessllile 
to  Ihe  inhab.  of  every  district  •.  hut  each  par.  has  at  least 
tnie  |iar<ii'hial  school,  exci'pt  llarra,  whiih  has  nii  Hchiml 
of  any  kind.     Kuiir  of  ihiin  have  two  parochial  nehimla, 
one  of  tliein  has  three,  and  Iwii  have  four  :  total  niinilier 
of  parochial  scliools,  4'i.     This  Is  exclusive  of  I4!i  non- 
|iarochlal  schools,  of  wiiiili  those  fonmlitl  br  Ihe  (ii'ni>ral  I 
Asseoihly's  I'Mticatlim  Cnmmlttee.  and  Ihe  ><iH'iely  fur  the  I 
I'ropagailoii  of  ('hrlstlaii  Kniiwh'dge.fnrm  a  part.     Iliil  | 
nolwtthslanding  the  gr'-at  niniibir  of  sehotils,  partM'liial  I 
anil  non-parochial,  there  wi're,  In  18.13,  no  fewer  th.in  | 
3>i.|.v;  Inillvhbials,  ah 've  six  years  of  age.  unable  lo  read  | 
either    Kngllsh   or   Oaellc  I      (  Wr/i.  i^  (lin.  Amiiililii't  i 
Com..  May,  18.33.)     The  fiillowiog  table  cimlalns  a  state-  | 
mi'tit  of  llie  nuiiilier  nf  scbimls,  liie  grealesi  niimbiT  of  | 
scholars  In  altendance.  and  the  niimlM-r  nf  Ihine  aliii%e  six 
jrears  of  age  unable  to  read  or  M rile.     [See  tup  iil  nexl 
column.] 

'I'here  Is  one  par  (Kllineiiny.  in  I»lav\  from  whhli  no 
rrtiirn  has  lieen  received  n»  to  Ihe  niimlHT  of  Inilli  iiluals 
■t  school  ;  but  taking  It  at  the  rale  ol  Ihe  nilier  Islanils, 
II  will  lie  alfoiit  i;:iO ;  so  that  the  nggregale  largest  imin* 


grammars  and  dictionaries  have  also  been  publlshiHl 
riiese  things  have  iH-en  done,  not  with  the  view  of  wx'. 
petiiatlng  Ihe  knowledge  of  a  rude  language,  Init  of  a|fl 
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sing  inl'orinalion  among  the  Inhabitants  j  hut  we  are 
by  nil  means cl<>ar  that  this  would  not  be  heller  alLiiniil 
by  teaching  Kngllsh  exclusively  In  schools,  and  inakinn 
it  Ihe  sole  medium  for  popular  Instruction. 

The  30  parishes  of  which  the  Htdirides  consist  have 
each  a  par.  church,  ami  a  resident  clergyman.  'I'luro 
are.  iM-sldes,  14  auoad  sacra  chapels  hilnnning  to  llie 
eslalillshed  church,  <i  chapels  belmiglig  t.i  the  U.(a- 
Ihollcs,  3  to  I'resbyterlaii  dissenters,  'i  to  the  K|iiini- 
pallans,  and  I  to  Inilependents ;  the  total  niimhtir  iif 
jihices  of  worship  being  >>ti.  In  some  of  the  islandi,  tp.ir. 
tieiilarly  llarra.  KIg,  and  S.  I'Ist,  (^alholltlsni  ahiiiinds, 
to  Ihe  entire  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  crml' 
The  (alhollc  priests  do  not  conllne  Iheir  laliouri 
III  tie-  Isl.uids  In  which  they  hate  their  head  qimrliri, 
but  perlinllcally  visit  all  those  In  their  nel|jhlKiiirhiHiii 
where  a  single  member  of  their  church  Is  In  he  fniiiul. 
Misslniiarles,  hilnnglng  both  iii  the  estahlishcd  cluinh 
ami  to  the  dissenters,  are  cuinmon  throufTlnait  the  llo- 
briiles. 

Though  a  poor-law  has  existed  In  Scotlaml  since  I.VTfi, 
and  is  at  iiresent  In  operation  In  2:i«i  Scotch  |>iirlsliis, 
It  Is  prncllcally  unknown  Mi  the  llelirhles.  I.liiiltcl  n« 
are  the  means  of  the  Inhabs.,  the  poor  are  siinpiirtiii 
exclusively  liy  the  collectiims  math'  at  Ihe  rlmnli  liisirt 
oil  Sunday,  by  (In  some  eases)  other  vnlimtar)  nm. 
triliiitions.  anil  by  sessioii.il  ftinds ;  a  ligiil  assistmi'iil 
for  Iheir  behoof  having  never.  In  one  single  insliiiiu', 
iM'en  adopt  (I, 

It  appears,  from  Ihe  nfllclal  returns,  that  Ihe  pisirro. 
reiving  n  lief  are  only  as  I  to  .M  of  Ihe  Inliah. ;  that  llir 
aiiraue  annual  anioiinl  given  loeachliidltiihial  i<  lli.li/ ; 
and  tlial  Ihe  ctisl  avcrnges  rather  less  than  VJrf.  In ijih 
lie. Ill  nf  pop.  The  lowest  allowance  Is  In  a  I'liri.li 
(Kliniulri  In  Ihe  Isle  of  Skye.  In  which  V.  ii  illiMiii 
aniiing  no  fewer  than  110  persons,  averaiiing  unruly 
llirf.  each  aiiiiiially,  the  highest  snip  giteti  liiliiii  li  is/.! 
This  Insignillcanl  degree  of  assislance  is  srarciTy  a|>|>rr. 


Tli' 
a  II 
ill  lli'lU. 


first  l„>.ks  eiil.lUlinl  III  it  wrir 
and  a  liniislalliMi  of  llu-Miorti-r  t  atcchisni. 


s  Ti'rslun  nf  itif  I'lilin., 
by  Uie  Mjiiiai  ulAnili, 


ciablc,  and  proves  I 
must  be,  antl  how  lo 
irlicn  such  a  miser 
benefit,  or  an  objec 
lemhly  on  Poor  in  S 
The  climate  of  tl 
able,  and  inhtMpitabI 
British  dominions, 
iphere  is  variable,  I 
extremely  moist;  in 
by  the  sea-side,  in 
cloudy  sky,  the  salln 
of  his  coat.  The  di 
rooms  wherein  fires 
emit  a  hoary  down  of 
laltpetrc,  when  brusi 
Id  polished  iron  am 
rains  tall  at  all  seas 
tor ni,  whereby  the  hi 
blasted,  and  tlie  fruil 
measure  lost."  (A'ci 
p.  IhS.)  In  the  Ou 
months,  from  the  er 
ipring,  summer,  and 
llie  year.  "  During  t 
interrupted  by  blasti 
accompanied  by  rain 
more  steady,  and  ace 
iicjs  of  the  atmosphc 
unds  to  a  great  ext 
but  as  frequently  wel 
winds.  Frequently  I 
intervals,  until  Sept. 
die  of  Oct.  there  Is 
leather.  After  this 
mure  boisterous  as  tin 
pnis  sometimes  happe 
uiirouf  tho  huts  of  the 
cover  tho  shores  wit 
llieils,  and  drill  tlmb 
Outer  Uehridfii  Edini 
No.  11.  p.  274.)  These 
iliijht  moililications,  to 
till'  Islands  in  the  Fri 
latter,  the  climate,  tin 
parativcly  genial  and  m 
In  addition  to  the  ui 
are  remarkable  for  tin 
liian  six  sevenths  of  tl 
of  irreclaimable  momi 
exirnt  of  arable  and 
com,  and  iiotatoes,  is 
Aiiuming  the  whole  c 
10  I,.5!I3.0(M)  Scotch  ac: 
(anesllmate  somewhat 
ulicle),  Mr.  M'Donalil 
Survey  qf  Ihe  Uebridet 
u  follows:  — 
Nuuiitains,  morasses, 
scarcely  yielding  any 
|iro|irielora 

Hiii  iListure,  appropria 

anil  soiiietimes  enclusi 

aoiiiiimleilged   marclii 

iVc,  and  paying  rent 

Arable  and  me.idow  lai 

rnrn,  and  potatoes 

Ktip  shores,  dry  at  ebb. 

s'liiiiigihe  tenantry,  at 

uf  Itrip.  besides  mjuiur 

liriiiiiid  iH'ciipied  by  villa 

liriis.  gentlemen's  park 

nrinniil  occiiphsl  liy  peat 

li)  roads,  ferry. houses. 

Barren  sands,  lossetl  aiN 

("TiiUious  to  tliilr  vicli 

Crmind  IK inpleil  as  glebt 

In  established  clergyini 

«nil  cliurchyards 

(IriiumI  meuiled  by  scho 

(iMiirid  undi  r  natural  wo 

|>laiiUllutis,  clileMy  In  1 

■%« 

Total 
Fill,  Khilo  the  arable  « 
liii.  si  llie  same  lime,  Hg 
nfffiliitu,  In  May  and  a 
ifjiiiliie  ol  iniicli  Improvi 
iil'iwiioals,  barley  or  lilg 
ildilbules  Ihv  arable  land 

Nftaa 

lluit,s,non,  Arran.  Ic.Vdi 

lii.'lu 

I.U, 
J«r« 
I  ulkma;  and  i  Ironia; 
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18,133 


>:,719 

I  i«  in,2n,  or 

foporlinn  con. 
!ve  that  it  will 
very  soon  iiot 
imnds  (pxcpiit 
orncrs)  unable 
t  the  means  of 
limber  of  per. 
Hebrides.  In 
ina,  Hum,  Sic, 
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HEBRIDES  (THE), 

ciabic,  and  proves  how  extremely  destitute  the  people 
must  be,  and  how  low  their  estimate  of  physical  comfort, 
when  such  a  miserable  pittance  can  be  of  any  lensible 
benefit,  or  an  object  of  desire.  {Report  of  Generat  At. 
lemhlii  on  Poor  in  Scotland;  Pari.  Papers,  1R39.) 

The  climate  of  the  Hebrides  is  more  humid,  va'i- 
able,  and  inhospitable,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  "  The  temperature  of  the  atmo> 
sphere  Is  variable,  the  climate  very  rainy,  and  the  air 
extremely  moist;  insomuch  that  when  a  person  walks 
by  the  sea-side,  in  a  hasy  atmosphere  and  under  a 
cloudy  sky,  the  saline  particles  rest  like  dew  on  the  pile 
of  his  coat.  The  dampness  of  the  air  is  such,  that  in 
rooms  wherein  fires  are  not  constantly  kept,  the  walls 
emit  a  hoary  down  of  a  brinish  taste,  resembling  pounded 
saltpetre,  when  brushed  off.  The  climate  is  an  enemy 
to  polished  iron  and  to  books.  Frequent  and  heavy 
rains  full  at  all  seasons,  especially  after  the  Lammas 
term,  whereby  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  often 
bUstcd,  and  the  fruit  of  his  toil  and  industry  in  a  great 
measure  lost."  (New  Slat.  Account  of  Scotland,  No.  12. 
u.  IIS.)  In  the  Outer  Hebrides  winter  lasts  for  six 
niunths,  from  the  end  of  Uct.  to  the  end  of  March : 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  occupy  tlie  other  half  of 
tiin  year.  "  During  the  spring,  K.  winds  prevail,  at  first 
Interrupted  by  blasts  and  gales  from  other  quarters, 
iccompanied  by  rain  or  sleet,  but  ultimately  becoming 
more  steady,  and  accompanied  with  a  comparative  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  occasioning  the  drilling  of  the 
unds  to  a  great  extent.  Summer  is  sometimes  tine, 
|)at  as  frequently  wet  and  boisterous,  with  K.  and  W. 
Kinds.  Frequently  the  wet  weather  continues,  with 
Intervals,  until  Sept.,  from  which  period  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Oct.  there  is  generally  a  continuance  of  dry 
(cathcr.  Alter  this,  W.  gales  commence,  becoming 
mure  boisterous  as  the  season  advances.  Dreadful  tem- 
pests sometimes  happen  tlirough  the  winter,  which  often 
uiirouf  the  huts  of  the  natives,  destroy  their  boats,  and 
cover  tlie  shores  with  immense  heaps  of  sea-weeds, 
shells,  and  drift  timber."  ( Macgillivruy't  Ace.  <tf  the 
Outer  Uebridet;  Edinburgh  tiuarterly  Juurn.  (if  Agric, 
Ko.  II.  p.  274.)  These  remarks  are  applicable,  with  very 
llight  modifications,  to  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebrides, 
the  islands  In  the  Frith  of  Clyde  excepted  ;  in  which 
litter,  the  climate,  though  damp  and  variable,  is  com- 
paratively genial  and  mild. 

in  addition  to  the  unfavourable  dim:  te,  the  Hebrides 
ire  remarkable  for  their  rugged  and  sterile  soil,  more 
tliin  six  sevenths  of  their  superficial  extent  consisting 
of  irreclaimable  mountains,  morasses,  Ac. ;  while  tlie 
estent  of  arable  and  meadow  land  under  grass,  hay, 
ram,  and  potatoes,  is  little  more  than  a  ninth  part. 
Aituming  the  whole  c.ttent  of  the  islands  to  be  euual 
10  l,"ii''i,0(K)  Scutch  acres,  or  about  2,0(X),(KI0  English 
(in  estimate  somewhat  dlflbrent  from  that  given  in  this 
irtiele),  Mr.  M'Donald,  in  his  excellent  Agricultural 
iurreyqftlie  Hebridet,  supposes  it  may  be  distributed 
u  follows:  — 

Mountains,  morasses,  and  undrained  lakes, 
iiariely  yielding  any  specified  rent  to  the    Acrei. 

Iiroprietcirs GlXI.UOO 

Hill  iiaslurc,  appropriated  to  particular  farms, 
iml  siiinrtimes  em^losed,  qr  at  least  limited  by 
irkiiow leilged  marches,    as  lakes,   rivulets, 
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.u  '^'"!.''""""'"'"  «'"« "omewhat  different  results  ;  and 
the  reader  may  compare  on  this  subject  StDot^ald'i 
Survei,  with  Appendix  to  Gen.  Report  qf  Scotland.  No.  3. ; 

SrJ't^T  oTtfc'  "'"""''"'  "•  '"*■  '"*•  •  """  ^'-^ 

pitious,  but  the  tenure  on  which  lands  are  held  Is,  with 
some  exceptions,  as  objectionable  as  possible.  A  very 
great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  at  will  or  from 
year  to  year ;  In  other  words,  having  no  lease,  they  are 
liable  to  he  turned  out  at  the  end  of  any  year.  This 
HebrWes  '*f!.''™..r!;,\?!)'.."',""?.'  "H'r?."'"Wn  the  Outer 
laid 
the  ! 


hoy, 
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Oraiiiid  (K'cuplfd  by  villages,  farm-houses,  gar. 

lirns.  geiitlenien's  parks,  Ac. 
nnnniil  occupied  by  peat-inuascs  annually  ;  and 

ti)  mads,  ferry. houses,  anil  bouts 
Barren  sands,  tossed  alMiut  by  the  winds,  and 

IHTMicioiis  to  their  vicinity 
(iioimd  iH  i'upled  as  glebes,  or.  In  lieu  of  glid)vs 
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|iliuitations,  chletly  in  llule,  Itlay,  Mull,  and 

Skys        .  .  -  .  •  IWO 

Total       ....  .  l,.V,ti.(Msi 

Rut,  while  the  arable  and  meadow  land  Is  so  llmlti'ii. 
It II.  «t  tlie  same  tiiii*,  light,  >:iiiily,  ami  punr,  with  Hnine 
ivrinlions,  In  Ulay  ami  a  lew  other  islands,  ami  unsiis- 
if|4iUe  of  much  ImpriivenuMit.  The  iinllimrv  |ir,iiliice 
iiliiwk  oats,  barley  or  lilgg,  ami  iiotiitues.  .Mr.  M'Dnnald 
IMiibutei  the  arable  land  as  follows  i  — 
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lebrides.  In  the  islands  in  the  Frfth  of  Clyde,  it  was 
^id  aside  in  181,5,  and  superseded  by  lease! ;  but  in 
he  remaining  Inner  Hebricfes  it  still  holds  about  three 
fourths  of  the  land  under  its  fetters,  and  nine  tenths  of 
the  farmers.  Besides,  where  leases  are  given  thev  Be- 
lial* *■  w?*"  '""".J  '".^  >■*■»"•  ^^'d"'"  '  vtending  to  9 
or  12.  Wherever  this  miserable  system  extend,-,  there  la 
a  total  apathy  as  to  agricultural  improvement.  A  tenant 
at  will  is  almost  sure  to  remain  undisturbed  if  he  Ibllow 
in  the  beaten  track  of  his  predecessors ;  but  should  ho 
try  experiments,  or  execute  any  very  considerable  im. 
provement,  ho  is  afraid  lest  a  greater  advance  of  rent 
should  be  demanded  of  him  than  the  Improvement  may 
warrant,  or  that  he  may  be  ejected  from  the  farm  .tlto- 
gethcr.  Hence,  though  a  tenant  at  will  may  retrograde 
or  may  remain  stationary,  he  very  seldom  advances,  or  ad- 
vances only  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  "  Whatever 
maybe  the  nature  of  the  possession,"  to  quote  iVom  nn 
excellent  aut  horit v,"  It  cannot  be  Imagined  that  any  farmer 
ol  capital  and  skill  should  embark  either  on  a  property  of 
which,  in  many  instances,  he  can  get  no  lease  at  all.  or 
ot  wlilch  he  IS  ofl'ered  a  lease  of  a  duration  too  short  to 
afford  any  hope  of  his  In-lng  remunerated  for  his  labour 
and  expense  before  its  termination.  In  Islay  and  some 
of  the  other  large  Islands  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  leasei 
of  19  years  are  given,  and  there  the  consequences  ap- 
pear in  the  sytematic  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  general 
Improvement  of  the  country.  The  tenants,  in  such  cases, 
are  In  every  respect  on  a  footing  with  those  in  any 
part  of  Scotland.  They  arc  in  circumstances  of  comfort, 
respectability,  and  independence.  But  the  situathm  of 
a  tenant  at  will  Is,  in  the  highest  degree,  discourag. 
ing  and  uncomfortable.  When  ho  is  without  a  leose, 
he  ii  liable  to  be  turned  out  any  term,  however  Impos. 
sihle  It  may  be  to  obtain  elsewhere  a  place  of  rel\ige  or 
protection  for  himself  and  his  lamilv.  When  he  has  a 
lease  of  a  short  duration,  the  only  dlil'erence  Is,  that  this 
painful  state  of  things  occurs  at  periods  a  little  more 
remote  from  each  other.  The  efli-ct  In  both  cases  iiifaU 
libly  is,  to  beget,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  a  cireleisnesi 
about  improvement  either  of  the  farm  or  the  family ; 
wlddi  iM'Ing  for  a  certain  time  allowed  to  remain  uncor- 
rected, brings  the  most  certain  ami  irretrievaltio  ruin 
uiion  both  the  one  and  the  other."  (FuHarlun  and 
lliiird.  p.  Ml,  liO. ) 

In  luldlllon  to  the  baneful  system  of  tenants  at  will, 
amitlier  iiructlce,  that  of  parcelling  the  lami  Into  small 
farm*,  (s  still  more  unfavourable  to  Improvement. 
Though  on  some  of  the  islands,  as  Islay,  Bute,  Arran, 
and  .Skye,  large  farms  an-  now  to  be  fiiiiiid,  tliey  are 
iiiually  small,  the  ri'iits  ranging  from  .V.  to  .W  a  year. 
The  small  farmer,  or  croOer,  who  almost  universally  Is  a 
tenant  at  will,  is  marly  in  every  case  devoid  of  capital, 
and  cannot  therefore,  though  he  were  willing,  engage  in 
any  thing  like  improvement.  The  truth  is,  as  universal  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  land,  when  let  in  small  pali  he(, 
Is  uniformly  111  cultivatiHl ;  no  proper  system  is  or  can 
be  adopted  as  to  cropping  or  niuiuiret  but  every  venr 
as  niiiih  U  extorted  from  the  soil  as  it  can  prmluee. 
Ilesides,  small  farius  arc  always  let  at  proportionally 
higher  rents  than  large  ones.  In  the  tluter  Hebrides, 
the  crofter  depenila  as  much  on  fishing  and  biiniliig  kelp 
lor  pnynieiil  of  his  rent  as  on  Ibe  iiriHluce  of  his  farm  | 
and  his  uliole  life  Is  a  conlliiMal  struggle  with  po* 
verly  and  wretrhiKlnen,  without  Improvement,  or  lio|ie 
of  Impriivemeiit.  I>ul,  In  addition  l<i  the  pernicious 
syilems  of  tenants  at  will,  and  of  small  farms,  aoiitber 
vicious  practice  pn-vall*,  vir..,  that  of  tublelliiia.  This 
practice  lia<  lieeii  In  operation  forages,  and  though  It 
lias  been  checkitl  In  some  of  the  Islands,  it  Is  still  veiy 
general,  and  wherever  It  exists,  it  il  most  pernicious. 

a  It 
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High  as  the  rent  of  small  farms  is,  when  held  directly 
<Vom  the  landlord,  lands  that  are  sublet  are  always 
higher.  Indeed,  such  lunds  arc  generally  let  far  above 
their  real  value ;  and  the  sub-tenant  becomes,  in  the 
minority  of  cases,  tlie  immediate  dependent  of  the  farmer 
of  whom  he  holds  his  lease,  and  not  iinfrequently  pays 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  rent,  by  labouring  in  his  ser- 
vice, to  the  neglect  of  his  own  wretched  patch  of 
ground. 

The  system  of  tacksmen,  which  corresponds  to  that 
of  middlemen  in  Irelimd,  iil.so  exists.  The  tacksmen 
hold  considerable  tracts  of  land  directly  from  the  land- 
lord, at  a  certain  8|)ecified  rent;  wliich  tliey  relet  to 
others  in  smaller  portions,  and  at  a  hieher  rent.  A 
tacksman  is  seldom  so  considerate  or  liberal  as  the 
landlord:  hence,  not  only  are  rack-rents  exacted  by 
tho  tacksmen,  but  comparatively  little  accommoda- 
tion or  generosity  is  extended  to  the  sub-tenant. 
But  this  is  not  all :  the  system  of  joint  tenancy  also 
prevails  in  the  Hebrides:  under  this  system  a  iiuml>er 
of  persons,  sometimes  as  many  as  10  or  IS,  take  a 
farm,  in  what  is  called  run-rig,  or  partnership,  who 
are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  rent.  Each 
farm  thus  becomes  a  socii-laa  arandi,  containing  per- 
haps as  many  families  as  there  are  partners  in  the 
lease,  each  field  being  divided  into  as  many  stripes,  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  ridge  called  "a  bone,"  where  the 
stones,  weeds,  and  other  rubbish  gathered  oiT  the  land  are 
accumulated.  Tlic  share  or  stripe,  which  in  some  cases 
does  ni>t  exceed  3  acres,  belonging  to  each  partner,  is  de- 
termined by  lot,  and  is  changed  every  second  or  third  year, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  tlie  parties.  Ploughing 
and  most  sorts  of  labour  are  performed  in  common  ;  and 
If  there  be  any  pasture  land,  it  too  is  held  in  common  ; 
and  when  the  crops  are  secured  at  the  end  of  harvest, 
■heep,  rattle,  horses,  and  liotss  range  at  large  over  the 
whole  farm.  It  is  olivious  tliat  this  associated  form  of  oc- 
cupancy precludes  alldraining,  enclosing. and  laying  down 
in  grass ;  in  sliort,  presents  an  insuperable  barrier  to  all 
improvements  either  of  stock  or  of  land.  Indeed,  this 
mode  of  liolding  land  is,  If  possible,  more  pernicious  than 
any  Itefore  specifled ;  but  wc  are  glad  to  have  to  state 
that  it  is  every  where  deilining,  and  will,  it  Is  likely,  soon 
disappear  altogether.     (StC  AiuiVLB.) 

Hi'iice,  with  tho  exceiition  of  the  Islands  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  of  Islay,  rollonsay,  anil  some  portions  of  .Skye 
and  Midi,  in  all  which  large  farms  and  other  improve- 
ments have  been  more  or  less  introiliiced,  agriculture 
is  in  as  backward  a  state  as  can  be  imagined.  (Generally 
there  is  nothing  like  a  rotatiim  of  crops.  The  grains 
usually  cuItivatiHl  are  bear  or  bigg,  and  the  old  Scotcli  grey 
o,~.t.  In  the  oM<A.7rf.  which  means  that  portion  of  a  farm 
ne.irest  the  hills,  and  f.irtliest  from  the  farm-house  and 
ottices,  one  miserable  crop  follows  another,  till  tlic  ground 
he  thornuglily  exhausted.  It  is  then  allowed  to  rest, 
yielding  for  iieveral  years  nothing  tint  weeds ;  and 
as  soon  as  lliese  begin  to  disappear,  by  the  return  of 
grass  and  heath,  it  is  ng.iin  briikeri  up,  to  undergo  the 
lame  exhausting  process.  In  the  cultivatiim  of  the 
in/itiil,  the  system  pursued  Is  nearly  as  injnilliinns.  No 
regular  rotation  Is  followed  ;  hut  tne  general  rule  is,— 
1 .  oats ;  2.  oats  ;  3.  potatoes  and  peas )  t  barley  or 
bigg,  with  manure  ;  r>.  pease  ;  (i.  oats  ;  7.  two  years  of 
pasture  cluiked  with  weeds,  unaiileil  by  sown  grasses, 
and  tlu'refore  deliclent  both  in  iinality  and  (juantity. 
Ill  a  few  places  only  has  draining  been  praclisetl ; 
and  without  a  very  extensive  system  of  drainage,  no 
material   alteratinti    can    be  iiiaili'    tor    the   better.       in 

Elacei  not  draiiieti  iir  levelled,  the  Jinplements  of  bus- 
andry  are  of  the  tmnv  rude  and  barbarous  descrip- 
tion that  they  were  nearly  a  century  ago.  In  the 
Outer  llebrlih's,  "  small  tenants  ami  cotters  generally 
till  the  ground  with  tile  (liirjese  plough,  of  iiiie  stilt  or 
handle,  ami  the  cinnhnun,  n  clumsy  iMstruiiii'iit,  like 
a  large  club,  shod  with  tmn  at  the  point,  ami  a  pin  at 
the  ankle  for  the  labourer's  fiml.    'i'liis  antediluvian  ini- 

^lleulent  will  soon  Im'  siipersi'iied  by  the  sp.iile,  which 
las  now  come  into  almost  general  use.  Hut  tlie  pldiinh 
Is  never  seen,  except  in  cases  ol  large  tarins.  'I'lie 
i'onimon  iiiiHle  of  tiiriilnu  the  grniiiiit  is  by  what  is 
cAlled  Irrmina,  forming  a  kind  of  I  isy  beds,  such  as  are 
made  In  Iri'liincl  for  tlie  planting  ol  potatoes.  At  this 
work  two  iHTsiius  are  employed,  one  on  each  side  the 
ridge,  wlilcli  Is  srldnni  In  a  straight  line,  ciillictilig  the 
earth  i  and  the  lartli.  bnrrowi'il  In  this  wny,  makes  a 
prii|H'r  ImvI  for  Ihi-  seid.  i'he  ground  being  prepared, 
the  seed  Is  sprinkbd  Iroin  the  hand  III  small  ipiaiitltles: 
the  plots  ofgrouml  lM>lng  so  sinall,  narrow,  ami  criinki'd, 
ihoiild  the  seed  lH<  cast  as  in  Urge  long  llehls,  much  if 
It  would  be  lost.  Alter  •owing  the  seed,  a  hiirrnw, 
with  a  heather  brush  at  the  l,ill  of  II,  is  useil,  wlilih 
men  and  women  drag  aller  Ihi'in,  by  means  of  a  rojie 
across  their  brea>ls  and  slmiililers  'I'lic  wiiimn  are 
miserable  slaves :  lliiv  do  llir  work  of  liriilis,  i  .irry  the 
manure  In  cri'i'ls  on  ihiir  Imi  ks  Irciin  the  btre  to  the 
111  III.  and  use  their  lingers  as  a  llve-proiigeil  gripe,  to 
llll  Ihein      In  harvest,  when  the  crop  Is  rl|ir,  no  sickle 
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is  used  for  the  barley  among  tho  small  tenants  rt, 
stalk  is  plucked ;  the  ground  is  left  bare  nnrt  „  '^^^ 
quently  tlie  soil  is  injured.  When  the  shelves  arpT'" 
and  conveyed  to  the  barn-yard,  tho  sickle  is  »h^^  '''j 
to  cut  off  the  heads  or  ears.  After  this  odp^h  """* 
the  heails  are  formed  into  a  little  stick  cove?^t,,h' .?" 
roots  of  the  sheaf,  which  had  been  cut  off!"  nuwi'l""^ 
i<cc.,  4  icu'is,  p.  131— 133.)  Ki>iewSlal. 

It  may  lie  farther  mentioned,  that,  exrenf  in  t 
Islay,  Jura,  and  Skye,  where  roids  hive  S„  mari?."' 
par  iamentary  commissioners,  assisted  by  tho  local  lanT 
lords  roads  or  bridges  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  l„?i 
Hebrides :  in  some  islands  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  Ho,"'," 
Of  course,  carts  cannot,  under  such  circum«tan„    ^"^^ 
introduced.    These,  indeed,  are  confined  to  lar"  ?'■''« 
and  districts  where  roads  have  been  construi?^     ?' 
the  less  Improved  islands,  all  sorts  of  articles  arc  comlcvJ!! 
either  in  panniers,  slung  across  horses'  hacks  or  h. 
in  boats.     The  advantages  of  gowl  internal 'communl* 
cation  may,  therefore,  bo  said  to  be  only  partiallv  knn„  " 
in  the  better  portion  of  the  Hebrides  iirSetJm^Z'' 
parts,  which  comprise  about  four  fifths  of  the  Don     i  * 
are  almost  entirely  unknown.  "^  '^''  "'"!/ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  system  of  small  farms  s.ih 
letting    and  joint-tenancy,  has  a  powerful  tendc'cvto 
give  a  factitious  impulse  to  pop.    And  there  is  in  S   ,? 
many  instances,  In  the  Hebrides,  a  great  excess  of  n< 
and  when  .iny  reverse  comes,  when  the  crop.i  or  thJ  «l'v,' 
ery  fall,  the  people,  having  no  capital  on  which  tn  rSi 
back,  are  unavoidably  and  at  once  exposed  to  nil  I'l 
horrors  of  famine.  An  instance  of  this  took  place  in  iiu.'" 
when  the  distress  was  so  general  and  alttrmine  thait,'." 
appeal  was  made  on  their  behalf,  not  merely  to  the  Sr, ., 
public,  but  to  that  of  the  united  empi,-b ;  and  a  1  ,„ 
of  no  less  than  50,000*.  was,  in  a  few  montlis,  raised  ^ 
their  relief.  •  "" 

The  pop.  of  the  Hebrides  has  also  been  greatly  lncrM«i.H 
by  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  which  is  now  beromp 
tho  princijial  fowl  of  the  people.  It  is,  in  fact  MpZ,\ 
th.-it  four  fifths  of  the  Inliab.  live  principally  on  this  rimt 
And  ai  the  potato  crop  is  more  exoosed  to  fluctuation' 
than  that  of  corn,  they  are  placed  n  a  proportimmllv 
perilous  situation.  ' 

Pennant's  account  of  the  inhahs.  of  Islay,  though  no 
longer  applicable  to  them,  Islay  liaving  been  must  m-i 
teri.iily  limiroved  in  the  Interval,  is  still  strictly  appllcubio 
to  those  of  most  of  the  other  islands.  '•  A  set  rf  peonio 
worn  down  by  poverty,  their  habitatlnns  scenes  of  niiwrv 
made  of  loose  stones,  without  chlinnies,  without  iliiiirj' 
excepting  the  faggot  opposed  to  the  wind  at  one  or  other 
of  the  apertures,  permitting  the  smoke  to  escape  tliruutli 
the  other.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pains  of  siifliK-ation 
Tho  furniture  perfectly  corres|Hmds :  a  pot-hook  hanai 
from  the  middle  of  the  roof,  with  a  |H)t  pendant  out  a 
grateless  fire,  filled  with  fUre  that  may  rather  be  rnllid  a 
pirmission  to  exist,  than  a  support  of  vigorous  life:  tin' 
Inmates,  as  maybe  expected,  le.in,  withered,  dusky  a;ij 
smoke-dried."    (ToMr  i»  .VciiZ/nnrf,  li,'i('i:t.) 

Those  who  compare  this  striking  paragraph  with  ihp 
description  given  in  the  Sew  Sluliitieut  Account  i}  lii,,i. 
Inntl  of  the  houses  in  the  Lewis  and  iitlier  i.s|iuiil*  «i|| 
find  that  it  is,  if  any  tiling,  reidly  too  favour.ihle.  fiiiTt. 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  are,  speaking  giiiiTilli 
writched  huts,  that  aflTiird  shelter  not  only  to  tin.  cuilirs  j 
and  their  families,  but  also  to  their  cattle  iniil  pigs : 

iL'm-mqili',  tnri'liuiur, 
Kt  pecut,  el  tluininoi.  itiinrnunl  ilauilvitt  iiiiilira. 

These  huts,  which  are  only  half  thatched,  anil  wlthmn 
windows  or  rhimnies,  are  inilescribahly  HItliy,  ami  an', 
In  fact,  inferior  even  to  llie  wigwams  of  the  .Vnnrir.in 
Indians.  The  ilniig  ami  other  lilth  cnllccti'd  in  iniil  rniiml 
the  hut,  is  only  reinnved  once  a  year,  itlieii  II  i>  rarrinl 
to  the  potatiie  or  Irnrley  Held  ;  ami  whiri'  iiImi  It  in  imi 
unusual  to  strip  the  thatch  olflhe  lint,  and  to  n|i|i|y  lii<i 
the  same  piirpiise.  ( .Viie  Sliiliiticnl  .iciouiil,m\.U,n 
and  Criimnrlu,  pp.  \^Jf^■  U7.  ^c. ) 

It  is  right,  however,  to  stale,  that  these  miser.ililp  Imii 
have  nearly  disanpeareil  fnun  the  estates  nt'  Mr.  I'ami'. 
Ih'II  of  Islay.  of  Lord  Macilonalil  in  tlie  Isle  nf  SVw.  of  I 
the  Diikeof  llainilloii  in  Ariaii,  ^c.  ;  and  tlii'iiriilMliilif) 
is.  that  they  would  in  no  very  lung  perliid  uhnllvilii. 
appi'.ir,  wire  it  imt  lor  the  i'mliarra.>S"il  i'irruin^l,inui  | 
ol  niaiiy  oniie  laiullorils.anil  tliiir  iiiabllily  to  uiiili'italic 
anv  iinpriivenient  tliiit  ri'i|iilrrs  any  ciiiisiili'ralili'iaiil.ii. 

The  dress  of  the  people  corrisponiU  wilhtlirir  liimUil  I 
hiMlses.  'I'lie  kill  and  /ri'f/'<,  the  rharaiterlttir  llljiliUi,,!  I 
dress,  are  rapidly  illsappeariiig,  and  are  no  Imiinr  liil«l 
foiind  III  Nkye  anil  some  other  Islands  lliinii'-imiiltl 
wiiollin  stiiirii,  chei  kill  or  bine,  are  the  uiilii'rs.il  ilrriil 
both  of  inin  and  women,  ('niton  and  liiii'ii  >l>lrliait| 
nut  gi'iier.illy  in  use,  exrept  on  .Sninl.iy*  ,  liiil  tliiilrc 
as  will  as  the  manners  of  the  inuie  iiiillacii  paitiulthtl 

S  Hi.vi-rsl  IlluhUii'l   ill«(rlil«  nn  llii.  ninhil.itnl  wit>',  si  Ihf  un«| 
Uilir,  npil  (TKiii  «ltiilUr  r.iliM".,  hiviiU|..l   hi  llii- lihr  tl  .in-,,;  anrll'^ 
•inn  In  i|tn.«ll<iti  ws^illslrlljulvii  In   tuiiiniull  in  iImwiU.IiicII4iii1  .>\ 
llll'  IM.ii.ln. 
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(•itiplre,li  beginning  to  makeiti  way  Into  these  lequcstered 
rKcssei.  Whererer  a  steamer  Is  seen,  Manchester  or 
Glasgow  cottons  will  be  found  not  long  after. 

The  manufacture  of  kelp  and  the  fishery,  once  the 
nrincipal  emuloyments  in  the  Hebrides,  have  declined 
yery  much  oi^late  years.    Kelp  is  formed  by  burning  sea. 
ware,  previously  dried  in  the  sun  ;  the  alkaline  substance 
thus  formed  l>eing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  sodp, 
and  alum.    The  annual  produce  of  kelp  towards  the  close 
of  the  late  war  has  been  estimated  at  about  6,0(!0  tons. 
Its  price  was  sometimes  as  high  as  SOf.  a  ton ;  but  its 
average  price,  during  the  23  years  ending  with  1822,  was 
U1/.!«W-  lEticj/c.  Brit.,  art.  Scolltind.)    And  such  was 
tlie  influence  of  the  manufacture,  that  the  kelp  stores  of 
ll,c  island  of  N.  Uist  let  ut  one  time  for  T.OiiOl.  a  year  ! 
But  the  foundations  on  which  this  manufacture  rested 
,,crc  altogether  unsound.    The  repeal  of  the  exorbitant 
duties  laid  on  barilla  and  salt,  especially  the  latter,  vir- 
tually annihilated  the  manufacture  of  kelp.    Us  price, 
instead  of  averaging  upwards  of  10/.  per  ton,  has  been 
Ki  low  as  II.  10s.,  but  ranges  generally  between  31.  and  il. 
The  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  in  some  of  the  islands, 
though  in  some  instances  at  a  considerable  loss,  instead 
of  a  profit.     (Futlartun  and  Baird,  —  App.  table  iv.) 
The  loss  to  the  Hebrides,  however,  has  been  only  appa- 
narcnt.    The  manufacture  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
iilanders  from  what  would  have  been  more  profitable 
pursuits.    Being  engaged  during  summer  and  harvest  at 
the  kelp  shores,  their  crofts  and  crops  were  both  ncg- 
Iccleil ;  and  the  sea-weed  which,  bud  it  been  laid  on  the 
land,  would  have  been  the  best  possible  manure,  was 
carefully  collected  and  carried  off.    Although,  therefore, 
tlio  ruin  of  the  kelp  trade  was  injurious  to  several  pro- 
prietors, and  was  extensively  felt  at  the  time,  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  real  injury  to  the  islands;  but,  ou  the 
ciintrary,  will,  in  the  end,  conduce  materially  to  their 
idvantage. 

The  herring  Bshery  has  also,  of  late,  been  declining  in 
the  Hebrides.  The  factitious  encouragement  given  to 
this  business  by  government  (which  ceased  in  1M30),  did 
pot  raise  it  to  any  considerable  importance ;  nor  has  the 
atiulltlon  of  the  salt  tax  and  the  freedom  of  the  trade  been 
piure  succcsstUI.  This  has  arisen  from  various  causes, 
(urh  as  the  want  of  encouragement  oij  the  part  of  tlie 
Undliirds,  who  are  the  only  capitalists  belonging  to  the 
cuuntry  ;  the  want  of  continuous  applicatli>ii,  and,  con- 
icuucntly,  of  skill  on  the  part  of  tlie  fishermen,  who, 
being  at  the  same  time  farmers,  are  not,  and  indeed  can- 
iiiit  be,  proficients  in  either  employment  t  and  especially 
fruin  tlie  herring,  which  is  very  capricious,  having  com- 
psratively  deserted  the  W.  shores  of  Scotland.  In  IH37, 
only  'i2,7(Hi  barrels  of  herrings  were  curiKl,  gutted  and 
ungiitteJ,  at  Stornoway,  Itothsay,  and  Tobcrinory. 

The  rearing  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  most  ex- 
tcnii*eand  profitable  business  in  the  Hebrides.  The  intro- 
duction of  large  farms  into  some  of  the  islands  has  given 
ipuwerful  stimulus  to  grating,  and  black  cattle  are.  In 
(iitt  the  staple  product  of  the  Western  Islands.  The 
Kiloes.or  West  lllghlanders,  are  the  general  breed,  of 
,iiitli  the  best  siiecTinens  are  to  be  found  In  Skye  ;  they 
irr  hardy,  easily  feil,  not  injured  liv  travel,  and,  when 
fattened,  their  bei-f  is  finely  grained,  and  is,  perhaps, 
iuiHTliir  to  any  liriiiight  to  table.  The  stock  is  rstlmatcHl  at 
nil  li'is  than  l'iU,0(lU  head,  exclusive  of  the  islands  in  the 
Hyde,  of  which  about  a  llllh  part  are  anniiully  exported 
Iran  to  the  mainland  for  fattening.  When  sold  lean,  their 
vi'IkIiI  ranges  from  Kl  stones  to  ;10 ;  but  when  fattened,  it 
ultiii  rises  to  .'>();  but  tlie  average  Is  from  'H  to  ilG.  The 
Mtive  breed  of  sbeeii  Is  small,  welKhing  only  from  l.'i  to 
Jiilbi.;  weight  of  lleeco  (wlilcli  Is  of  varlmis  iiilniirs, 
inn  In  the  same  fieeee),  from  |  to  1  lb.  Iliilli  the  lilaik- 
taml.or  mountain  breed  of  sheep,  and  (liei Iota  have 
lurn  l.dterly  liitruiluci'd  with  cuecess  ;  the  lurnier  to  the 
irratest  extent.     Mr.  M' Donald  estimated  the  number  of 

,1 |,  iu  the  islands.  In  INI  I,  at  rather  lens  than  1U0,0UU ; 

Ur.niiiot  lie  lens  at  this  moment  than  I'ili.lMK' 
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The  llebrldean  horses  are  small  and  haidy  ;  but  tliey 

" 1  Isles.    They 

however,  extensively  exported 


iTi'iiiitso  iiauiisomeas  those  of  the  hlietlaiul  I 


The  wiiiida  and  plantations  In  the  Hebrides,  In  IHII, 
»iie  esthnateil  at  ft,0(K>  Senteh  acres.  Tbclr  oMent 
li.u  iiriati/  increased  in  the  interv.il,  iinrtleiilarly  in 
Skye,  Mull, and  Islay.  Itut  In  the  tinier  lleliridis  there 
iri'iiii  trees ;  and,  except  in  a  very  few  spots  iiniie  can 
b' railed.  Turf  or  peal  is  the  cuminim  fuel  in  all  the 
lilamiii  1  In  smnr  Islands,  ni  Tyree,  lona,  and  lann.i, 
nou  bi'iug  delleieiit,  the  greater  part  (In  lyree,  the 
•  hiilel  of  the  fuel  has  to  be  iinporled,  cblilly  from 
Mull,  s  third  part  of  Ibe  industry  of  the  inliabs.  being 
fdiulred  til  supply  themselves  with  this  iiiiil«pen««bli' 
iillile  l.liiiestone  is  found  In  several  of  tin-  NIanils, 
Virtliularly  l-l.iv.  wheiiee  It  U  exported  in  ciiihldrralile 
uLuitllli's.  I.eiiil  mines  have  also  liien  long  wrmiiilit  In 
i>«v.  hut  not  with  any  spirit.  Marble  Is  fimiul  In  I'yree 
inJ  iilhiT  plai  es,  and  ►late  In  l'a»d:de  and  llie  ailj;iiiiit 
iiUnib:  both  are  pretty  largely  exported, 
Msiiulactures,  In  the  usual  meaning  ol  the  woid,  are 


entirely  unknown  In  the  Hebrides,  if  we  except  two  cot- 
ton mills,  employing  4.'),'j  liands,  at  Rothesay,  and  12  dis- 
tilleries in  Islay,  producing  almve  290,000  gallons  of  spirits 
a  year.  The  people  manufacture  their  own  clothing 
from  wool  and  flax  of  their  own  raising  j  and  each  head 
of  a  family  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  utensils,  im- 
plements, and  furniture  they  require.  Boat-building  it 
carried  on  to  a  small  extent  at  Tobermory,  Stornoway, 
and  several  other  places.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  a  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, and  joiner,  the  division  of  employments  is  nearly 
unknown ;  every  person  carrying  on  diflerent  kinds  of 
business  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day.  In  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
there  are  no  day-labourers,  the  small  farmer  and  his  fa- 
mily doing  all  kinds  of  work.  (Futtartan,  p.  121.)  The 
wages  of  labour  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  U.  per  day. 
There  are  G  branch  banks,  3  in  Rothesay,  and  1  each 
in  Islay,  Portree  (Skye),  and  Storimway. 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  rontributed 
largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hebrides,  particularly 
the  islands  in  the  Clyde,  with  wliieh  there  is  a  regular 
steam  communication  every  day,  and  the  Inner  Hebrides 
generally  ;  but  Aw  Outer  range  is  scarcely  ever  visited  by 
steamers.  Not  only  are  the  former  resorted  to  by  num- 
bers of  stranpers,  from  whose  superior  intelligence  the 
inhabitants  ut.  "ve  much  advantage,  but  the  steam-boats 
create  a  taste,  and  open  a  market,  for  various  articles 
for  which  there  was  previously  no  demand,  and  afl'ord 
a  ready  means  of  conveying  articles  of  native  produce 
to  Glasgow,  Creenock,  and  other  places.  These  facilities 
of  intercourse  and  exchange  are  contiiutally  being  ex- 
tended, and  have  a  most  beneficial  efiect  on  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  Hebrideans. 

There  are  about  50  landlords,  of  whom  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Islay ;  Lord  Macdonald ;  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  Mr. 
Stewart  Mackenzie,  of  Seafortb  ;  Maclcod,  of  Maeleod ; 
the  Marquis  of  Bute  ;  and  Maclean,  of  Coll,  are  the 
largest.  The  landlords  generally  are  becoming  more 
alive  to  the  importance  of  large  farms,  and  of  agricul- 
tural improvement.  Islay,  which  belongs  almost  en- 
tirely to  Mr.  Campbell,  has  been  justly  denominated  the 
Queen  of  the  Hebrides.  The  soil  rests  on  a  bed  of 
limestone,  and  yields  good  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  of  w  hieh  it  exports  considerable  quantities.  An 
Improved  rotation  ol  crops  has  been  Introduced,  coin- 
fortablu  houses  and  ottices  have  been  built,  roads  and 
harlmurs  have  been  const riicte<(,  and  all  sorts  of  improve- 
ments are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  success.  Lord 
Macdonald  has  also  laid  oiit  immense  sums  on  the  im- 
provement of  Ills  estates  in  Skye  \  and  we  have  elsewhere 
noticed  tlie  extraordinary  change  that  has  t)een  effected 
in  the  island  of  Arran,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duka 
of  Hamilton.    (.Siv  Ahhan.) 

The  rental  of  the  Hebrides,  in  IBI.'S,  was  102,328/. 
It  is  now  (IS4II)  estimated  at  from  liO,(Xl0/.  to  riO,UOO/. 
The  exports  arc  black  cattle,  sheep,  kelp,  wool,  cod  and 
ling,  herrings  ;  the  imports  are  iron,  groceries,  salt,  oat- 
meal, &c. 

There  are  only  10  attornles  In  the  Hebrides,  of  which 
a  half  are  in  Itolliesay,  aiid  only  one  (Stornoway)  iu 
the  Outer  Hebrides.  Some  of  them  arc  also  bank  agents, 
and  engaged  in  employments  other  than  law.  There 
are  only  It  constables  in  tlie  i  bole  range  of  the  islaiuls, 
and  soldiers  are  neither  ku'  un  nor  required ;  and  Hie 
greater  number  of  the  Islands  are  destitute  of  surgeons, 
and  even  Inns.  The  neircst  hospitals  are  in  (ireenock  and 
Iiiveriii'ss.  There  are  au  printing  presses,  nor,  of  course, 
any  native  iiewspaiier. . 

riiu   Hebrides  (i..>«  few  remains  of  antiquities,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  eatbedral  and  other  religions  build- 
ings of  lona,  a  small  but  fabioiis  Uland  (ilj  in,  long  by 
I  111.  bro.id),  situated  U  m.   S.K.  Slatfa,  and  I  m.  from 
the  S.W.  point  ol  Mull.     These  ecclesiastical  ruins  are 
of  the  most  vineralile  description.     St.  Coiunilia,  who 
introduced  Clirlstiaiiily  here  from  Ireland  In  Mi.'!,  and 
whose  sueeessiirs,  and  lliose  wlio  iidopt"d  bis  creed,  are 
known  under  the  iiiuiie  of  I'utilctt,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  lathedral  i  but  It  Is  aliinidantfy  evident  that  It  was 
erected  at  a  coiisiileriddy  later  period.     Of  the  buildings, 
tome  belling  to  the   lloin.in,  some  to  the  Ootlilc,  and 
otiiers  to  tlie  Norm. in  slvle,      'I'lie  successors  of  Co- 
loinba  were  expelled  I'roiii  Ibe  island  by  the  Danes  III 
Mi7  ;    but  two  orders  of  monks,   tlie    Benedictines  and 
the  Augii>tlni'S  (nuns),  took  posnesslon  of  the  place  in 
the  I'.'lli  ci'iitiny,  anil  Uoinlsbid  there  till  the  general 
aboliliiiii  of  nioiiaslerles  at  the  Kelurniation,  when  tlie 
Island  became  the  properly  of  the  liunlly  of  Argyle,  tu 
wbleli  il  still  iM'longs.      The  remains  of  these  various  ei- 
tablUbinenls,  wlih  b  rover  rrveral  acres  of  ground, consist 
of  the  calliedrul.  S|.    Ilran's  ch.ipel,  tlie  cliaii<d  of  tbu 
nnnnery,  five  sniiillerrliapels.  and  other  depeiulent  build- 
ing''.      I'be  eatbedral  U  crneifurin.  wlili  a  toner  70  tl. 
high:  Ibe  lenglli  Iriiiii   I'.,  to  W.  is  Hill  ft.,  the  breadth 
21  n.  ;  Ibe  length  ol  Ibe  transept  711  1).     W  Itbin  the  pre- 
ciiiils  of  the  cathedral  are  two  crosses,  the  one  called 
St.  .Martin's,  the  ullier  >''t.  .lolin's,    A  large  space  around 
J  U   2 
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thne  building!  wai  used  u  a  cemetery,  in  which  were 
Interred  the  remains  not  only  of  their  religious  inmates, 
and  of  several  Highland  chieftains  and  families  of  dis- 
tinction, but  (it  is  snid,  though  the  statement  is  probably 
much  exaggerated)  of  48  Scottish  and  l<  Norwegian 
kings,  and  1  French  and  4  Irish  sovereigns.  Of  360 
native  crosses  erected  on  the  island,  only  4  remain. 
(Keilk'l  Cat.  qf  Scot.  Bithopt,  ed.  1824,  pp.  414.  4S8. ; 
Pennant's  Scotland,  ii.  285.),  There  were  five  other  mo- 
nasteries in  the  Hebrides,  vie,  in  Oronsay,  Colonsay, 
Crusny,  Lewis,  and  Harris ;  but  of  their  history  nothing 
is  known,  and  few  remains  can  be  traced  of  their  ex- 
tstence.    (X»'M,  pp.  385— 393.) 

lona,  as  every  body  knows,  was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  tour  to  the  Western  Islands.  He  has  described  his 
sensations  on  visiting  it  in  the  follotviiig  noble  passage, 
which  never  can  be  too  often  quoted: — "  We  were  now 
treading  that  illustriniis  island  which  was  once  the  lu- 
minary of  the  Caledonian  rrtfions,  whence  savage  clans 
and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefit  of  knowledge, 
and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
fiom  ail  local  knowledge  would  be  impossible  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  It  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses ; 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  pre- 
dominate over  the  prefent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be 
■ucl)  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indilferent  or 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  he 
envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  u^r^n  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrides  nothing  certain  Is 
known.  They  recognised  fur  a  lengthimed  period  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  but  were,  in  1204, 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Owing,  however,  to 
their  remote  and  inaccessible  situation,  their  chieftains 
were  for  centuries  afterwards  lawless  and  turbulent,  and 
assumed  and  exercised  almost  regal  authority.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  the  abolition  of  lieredltary  jurisdictions,  In 
1748,  that  a  final  blow  was  given  to  the  influence  of  the 
lnilei)t>n<lent  chieftains  of  the  Western  Islands. 

The  Ilebridcans,  in  I7IS  and  1745,  were  almost  to  a 
man  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  Charles 
landed  on  the  small  Island  of  Grlsca,  to  the  S.  of  S. 
I>lst ;  and  after  the  b.itlle  of  Culioden,  he  took  refuge, 
first  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  afterwards  in  Skye, 
previously  to  his  escape  to  France.  We  need  only  fur- 
ther mention  that,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem of  large  farms,  and  the  consequent  superseding  of 
the  small  tenants,  the  latter  have  emigrated  extensively 
to  Canada.  The  landlords  have  not  unfrequently  fur- 
nished them  with  the  money  required  for  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

HECLA,  or  HRKLA  (MOUNT),  a  famous  volcano  of 
Iceland,  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island.  Its  height  was 
estimated  by  Sir  O.  Markentle  at  about  4,0flO  feet,  or  pro- 
bal)ly  l(>ss  ;  but,  according  to  later  authorities.  It  has  an  ac- 
tual elevi\tlon  of  5,21(1  ft.  "  On  approaching,"  says  Sir  (i. 
Mackeniie,  "  Hecia  from  tlie  W.,  it  does  not  appear  re- 
markable ;  and  has  nothing  to'distinguish  it.imnngthesur^ 
rounding  mountains,  some  of  which  are  much  higher,  and 
more  picturesque.  It  has  three  distinct  simimlti,  but  th(>v 
are  not  much  elevated  above  the  biniy  of  the  mountain. 
Tile  crater,  of  which  the  highest  (or  N.)  peak  forms  a 

Iiart,  docs  not  much  exceed  100  feet  in  depth.  The 
Mitom  is  fiile<l  by  a  large  mass  of  snow,  in  which  various 
caverns  have  Ix-en  liirmed  by  Its  partial  melting.  The 
midilleand  lower  peaks  form  the  Mldet  of  similar  hollows, 
and  on  the  ascent  are  numerous  other  craters,  whence 
flame  and  other  matter  have  at  dirn'rent  times  b<><>n  ejected. 
HecIa,  like  the  Niivfell  Jokul,  near  the  W,  extremity  of 
the  Island,  terminates  in  a  long  group  of  comparatively 
low  hills.  These,  and  others  surrounding,  are  almost 
wholly  composed  of  tufa,  closely  reiemblInK  that  of  Italy 
anil  .Sicily  ;  l>ut  the  mountalii  ItM-lf  consists  rhii'fly  of 
columnar  basalt  and  lava,  which  latter  forms  a  rnggiii 
and  vitrified  wall  around  Its  base.  All  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain  Is  covered  with  a  layer  of  loose  volcanic 
matter,  slag-sand,  and  ashes,  which  increiues  sreatiy  in 
depth  towards  the  summit.  In  this  part,  loileati,  few 
traces  of  any  other  sulMtances  are  to  be  seen.  Mackentle 
says,  "  We  could  nut  lilitlngulsli  more  ti.  'n  four  streania 
of  lava,  three  of  whhh  liave  descciidmt  on  k.ie  8..  and  one 
on  the  N.  side  ;  but  tlu're  may  be  some  streams  on  the 
K.  side,  which  we  did  not  se<-.'''  (  Travrh,  p.  24'.).)  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  one  exieniied  scene  of  frluhl- 
ful  desidation.  Towards  the  N,  the  country  is  low, 
except  wliere  a  Jiikiil  here  and  there  towers  into  the 
legions  of  |H>rpelual  snow.  Several  large  lakes  ap|iear 
In  dlfl^erent  places,  and  anionu  Ihem  the  Kiske  Vain  Is 
the  most  ronipicuous.  In  this  direction  the  pri>s|iect 
reaches  nearly  two  thirds  aa'rosa  (he  Island.  The  lllvlcll 
and  the  Lange  Joliuls  stretch  themselves  in  the  ilislaiice 
to  a  great  exieiil,  presenting  the  appearance  ofrnorinous 
masses  of  snow  liea|ied  up  uii  thv  plains.    'Hie  Nkaplar 
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Jokul,  whence  the  great  eruption  in  17S3  broke  forth 
bounds  the  view  towards  the  14. E. :  this  is  a  larL  ' 
tensive  and  lofty  mountain,  and  appears  cove,ed%,Uh 
snow  to  Its  very  base.  The  Torfa,  Tinflnii»  .5 
Eyaftalla  Jokuls  limit  the  view  to  the  E.  To  thi  s  i  "** 
extensive  plain  covered  with  lava,  rugged  with  «!  = 
stones  and  other  volcanic  substances,  Imbedded  in  .u'' 
soil,  and  bounded  by  the  sea.  "'oeaaea  In  the 

There  Is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  volcanic  eruotion. 
have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  continuous  surface  as  i,J 
Iceland,  no  part  of  the  island  being  wholly  free  from  th 
marks  of  their  agency.    But  the  distribution  of  irvni* 
canic  energy  over  so  wide  a  space  is  doubtless  th»  r^». 
that  the  eruptions  of  Hecia  aU  far  behind  tho.e*o?,?" 
and  Vesuvius,  both  In  frequency  and  magnitude     si,,™ 
1004,  only  22  eruption,  from  Hecla  have'S^en  r^co^d^d 
but  some  of  these  lasted  for  a  considerable  leniith  „f 
time ;  8  or  9  eruptions  have  also  taken  place  within  ii 
same  period  from  the  Kattlagiau,  Eyafialla,  and  SkAM,! 
Jokuls  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ilecli    and  it  C 
curious  fact,  that  out  of  42  eruptions  mentioned  hv  n»* 
tive  authors  as  having  occurred  in  different  parts  of  Ii-»" 
land  since  the  year  900,  .l  were  simultaneous,  or  ne'^t 
so,  with  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  4  with  those  of  Etna  »nJi 
i  (in  1766)  with  eruptions  of  both  Etna  and  Vesuvi,?. 
{Sir  a.  Markenxie'i  Trave.lt  in  Iceland,  pp.236_)i'V» 
Henderton't  Encyc.  det  Gent  du  Monde  .•  Luell'^  pZ.  ' 
ciples  of  Geology,  tec. )  *  "  *  '' '"  ■ 

HEfiON,  or  HfeYDON.  a  bor.,  markcUown    ami 
par.  of  England,  co.  York,   E.  riding,  middle  div   «• 
wap.  Holderness,  on  the  Breamisli,  B.  m.  E.  Hull    Arw 
of  par.,  with  which  the  bor.  is  co-extensive,  l,44o"acros- 
pop.,  in  18111,  1,080.     The  town  is  small  and  mean-look 
ing,  with  little  btisiness  or  trade.    It  was  formerly  of 
greater  importance,  and  its  decay  is  owing  to  the  choiiinil 
up  of  its  harbour,  and  the  greater  advantages  enjoyed  bv 
the  neighbouring  port  of  Hull.     A  church,  dIssontinJ 
chapel,  and  charity  school  are  its  only  public  buildiiiii» 
This  inconsiderable  place  returned  2  mems.  to  the  ii  of 
C,  from  the  lit  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  tlie  Reform  Act 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised.   The  franchise  was  vested 
in  the  freemen,  wlio  became  such  by  descent,  apprentice 
ship,  or  gift  :  the  seats  were  usually  iold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

HEIDELBERG,  a  dty  of  S.  Germany,  duch.  Baden 
and  the  seat  of  a  town  and  district  bailiwick,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kaiserstuhl  on  the  Neckar,  about  12  in,  abure  Its 
confluence  with  the  lihiiie  at  Manheim,30m.  N.  Curls. 
ruhe,  and  48  m.  S,  Frankfort-on-Main  :  iat.  411"  24' 41" 
N.,  long.  80  41' 38"  E.  I»op,,  in  1838,  13,430,  mere- 
Aatts.)  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  beautiful  winding  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  over. 
looknt  by  well-wooded  hills  at  the  back,  while  rich 
vineyards  cover  the  rising  ground  as  far  as  the  lleillecn. 
b<-rg  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  'ITie  town  lie! 
close  to  the  liank,  and  the  principal  street  {Uamu 
<(rns(c),  into  which  most  of  the  others  run,  is  nearly  a 
mile  long.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  iij 
the  pulilic  buildings  have  no  pretensions  to  giandiur 
I'he  church  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  a  larjge  structure  wiili 
a  very  lofty  steeple.  Is  divided  so  as  to  lurnish  acioranio- 
dation  lK)tn  for  I'rotestant  and  Kom  (atholir  wiirshiii 
St.  I'eter's  church  is  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  on  iij 
doors  Jerome  of  Prague  nailed  his  ccUhratcd  tiieiei 
ex|>ounding  the  doctrines  of  the  lieformcrs.  There  are 
two  other  churclies  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  'I'lie  i:iii. 
versity-house  is  n  plain  Imilding,  in  a  small  square  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  cimtiguous  to  it  is  tlie  li- 
brary. In  the  same  square  Is  the  Museum  Chili,  wliert 
the  members  of  tlic  llniversity  dine,  and  meet  for  m. 
rioiis  purposes.  The  Anatomical  and  /niiliigiciU  .^lu. 
seum,  in  the  suburlis,  was  lorinerly  a  Diiiiiiiiiraii  rem. 
vent.  Conn<>cte<l  with  the  medical  schiiol  aic'l  li(i>|iltali, 
small  and  lll-veiitiliited,  and  not  accoiiiniodatinK.  in  lh« 
whole,  more  than  atxiiilfiopatients.  Therlver,  only  imi. 
gable  here  for  liiirges  and  rafts.  Is  crossed  by  a  «l(nie  hrnlyi' 
ol  11  arches,  T.MI  ft.  lung,  and  34  ft.  broad  ;  and  al  lit  im\, 
within  the  town,  Is  a  lieavy-looking  liiilldiiiu  with  totmi] 
usihI  as  a  prison  for  rioluiis  students  and  other  illioriliily 
persons.  The  well-known  .SVA/usi,  or  cleiloral  |iaUri'. 
stands  on  the  side  of  the  (ileslicrg,  S.  of  the  timn.trnm 
which  Its  ruins  have  a  most  imposing  aspiit.  Tim 
castle  was  sacked  and  partly  burnt  by  the  I  renrli  m 
lii'>3.  and  afterwards  struck  liv  lightning  in  I'lrl,  >iiicr 
wlilch  time  It  has  lieeii  whoi^  uninhabited  :  itiiiwj* 
roofless,  ami  presents  a  mass  of  red-sandstone  w.ill< 
perforate<l  wilii  windows.  The  rlrlcs  of  archlliTiiiri' 
partake  of  all  the  successive  varieties  bclonginii  lo  ilu 
14th,  15th,  and  lllth  ceiluries.  The  most  ancletil  {url 
is  the  K.  front,  part  of  vthlch  was  built  in  the  llih 
o'liliiry  by  the  Klm'tor  Otto  Henry  :  It  Is  a  sollil  h{iui<' 
hiilliling  with  towers  al  each  end.  one  low  and  M;n>l, 
the  iilher  higher  and  of  octagonal  shape.  A  more  im>. 
ilcrn  iinrt,  less  injureii  than  llie  rest,  is  reniarlialile  f^r 
lis  tall  iialilcs,  curious  pinnacles,  and  richly  nrnaniiiiM 
windows,  showing  il  to  lielong  to  the  17th  century,  iiir 
front  towards  the  Uiesbcrg  Is  a  mere  mass  of  inuulJir- 
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HEIDELBERG. 

Ing  buttreases  and  crumbling  walls.    Within  the  rulnitd 
liall  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to  hold  a  sacred  con 
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cert  onre  in  three  years :  it  is  got  up  in  the  most  splen- 
did style,  and  is  attended  by  all  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  cellars  of  the  castle  are  very 
extensive,  and  are  even  said  to  communicate  with  the 
town  below :  in  one  of  them  is  the  famous  Heidelberg  tun, 
HOW  empty,  but  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  800  hhds. 
The  terrace  and  gardens  furnish  the  most  magnificent 
views  of  the  Neckar  and  its  windingB,  and  of  the  Khine 
glittering  here  and  there  in  the  distance :  spires  and 
towers  of  numerous  cities  and  villages  dot  the  land- 
scape wliich  Is  bounded  S.  by  the  dusky  outline  of  the 
Vosges.  Heidelt)erg  has  no  trade  of  any  importance  ; 
but  some  expectations  are  entertained  of  its  prospects 
In  this  respect  Ijeing  improved,  iit  consequence  of  the 
railway  just  opened  l>etwecn  it  and  Manheira.  It  is  a 
cheap  place  of  residence  in  consequence  of  the  low 
price  of  provisions  and  the  moderate  house-rent  charges. 
The  climate,  however,  is  not  very  healthy,  especially 
during  the  winter ;  and  consumption,  scrofula,  and 
goitre  are  prevalent  diseases.  The  most  curious  objects 
fn  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg  are  the  Wolfs- 
brunnen,  the  Heiligenbcrg  and  its  ruined  castle,  and  the 
Kaiserituhl.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  on  this  last 
lilll  one  may  see  the  spire  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  90  m. 
distant. 

The  university,  called  Ruperto-carolina,   is,  except 
Prague,  the  oldest  in  Germany,     It  was  founded  by  the 
elector  Rupert  II.  in  138G,  and  after  the  ravages  of  the 
30  years'  war,  and  that  of  the  Palatinate,  was  restored 
by  the  elector,  Charles  Louis,  under  »  horn  it  reckoned 
Spanheim,  Freiushemius,  and  Puflendorf  among  its  pro- 
fessors.    In  IM)2,  when  Heidelberg  was  ceded  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Baden,  he  accepted  the  office  of  rector : 
through  his  munificence  the  university  funds  were  greatly 
increased,  and  a  fresh  spur  was  given  to  the  exertions  of 
III  professors.    Its  present  income  from  the  government 
litO.OOO  florins  (about  4,000/.),  which,  together  with  the 
income  arising  from  fees,  &c.,  is  applied  to  the  payment 
of  professors    salaries,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  li- 
brary.   There  are  4  faculties  (divinity,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy)  i^and  to  these  'are  attached  40  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  professors,  and  21  private  tutors.  The 
faculties  of  law  and  medicineare  those  most  attended.  The 
numlicr  of  students  in  1840  was  ftli,  of  whom  Tl  studied 
theology,  3<i4  law,  148  medicine,  .VJ  mineralogy,  and  2<)  phi- 
losophy and  philology.  The  fees  commonly  i)aid  for  daily 
lectures  during  one  semester  are  from  12  to  '20  florins; 
inil  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  during  a  unl- 
rcriity  session  may  be  estimated  at  about  45/.  Many  of  the 
Cermans,  however,  live  at  a  still  lower  rate.  The  present 
.-ofessnrsarem.inyof  them  of  high  repute:  amongothcrs 
are  Schwari,  I'mbreit,  and  I'aulus  In  theology  j  Mitter- 
malr  ,  e'ld  iCarharia,  in  law ;   Uciuer,  Tiedemann,  and 
Chelhs  in  medicine  j   Creuier,  Sclilosser,  and  UUhr  in 
philosophy.     It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  impetuosity 
of  the  students  In  mingling  with   the  disturbances  at 
Frsnkfurt,  in  18,13,  should  have  injured  the  usefulness  of 
the  university  :  the  numbers  have  fallen  off  nenrlv  a  half 
in  consequence  of  several  German  princes   forbidding 
their  subject*  to  resort  thither.     The  riotous  rondiirt  of 
the  Heidelberg  students  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  system  of 
ttrukemchi^fn,  or  students'  clubs,  which  excite  here 
Drealcr  animosity  and  more  frequent  disturbances  than 
In  sny  other  university  of  Germany.    The  library,  which 
in  the  unhappy  period  of  Heidelberg's  history,  was  pil- 
iagnl  of  Its  most  valuable  treasures  to  enrteh  the  papal 
llbrsry,  a  part  only  of  which  were  rcturntid  by  Plus  VII. 
In  \*\\  now  contains  I'iO.tHiO  vols  ,  besides  a  largo  num- 
ber of  rare  and  very  valuable  MSSi.     Connected  with  the 
imlvrrslty  may  be  mentioned  an  hnmlletic  seminary,  a 
phlloloBical  seminary,  and  a  tpruch-riillfghim,  or  prac- 
tii',ilscnoiil  for  law  stndeiits.    There  is  a  good  gynina- 
linm  for  junior  students,  and  17  elementary  schools  are 
iiipinirted  by  the  gmernnient.    (('oni>rr«t(iuN< /<'4'icu»  ; 
friMtf  Ir^Jormntiim.) 

The  date  of  the  ftnindation  of  Heidelberg  Is  not 
known  i  but  It  ranked  only  as  a  small  town  in  VliX  The 
rount-palallne,  Itoberi,  enlarged  It  In  l.lfi'^,  and  the  pe- 
tW  renihing  thence  to  the  .'Ml  years'  war  appears  to  have 
been  the  era  of  Its  prosperity  ;  for  it  then  displayed,  in 
i(<  huniUnine  buildings,  all  the  splenibuir  arising  from  a 
Irairlihlng  trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the 
Fieriiir*  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  Hi'2'/,  during  the  III) 
irar<'  war,  the  town  w.ts  taken  by  t'mint  Tilly,  nfler  a 
nonth's  liege,  and  given  up  to  he  Kaekeil  for  three  days : 
the  library  was  sent  toihe  I)uke  of  llavaria,  ami  the  im- 
peiisl  tri">|'>  retained  iiosiesslon  of  the  place  during  II 
ycsrn,  at  the  end  of  which  It  was  retaken  bv  the  Swedes 
under  OoKlaviis  Adolphiis,  and  keiil  by  tbein  till  the 
praroof  Wi'slphalla,  In  ll>4X  In  I)i74,  In  cinisetiuence 
of  dlisgreemenls  iK-twevn  IaiiiIs  XIV.  and  the  elector 
ihsries  l.oids,  a  French  army  under  Tiirenne  InvndiKl 
the  I'flallnate,  sneklng  and  setting  tire  tii  its  towns  and 
>lllsgr«.  I'he  sumrlnas  of  ilehlelberg  at  this  lime,  liow- 
itcr,  bore  no  ctiiiiparisoii  tu  the  severe  treatiiivnl  which 


It  met  with  in  1689  and  1693,  when  Melac  and  Chamilly 
ravaged  and  burnt  the  place.  (See  Voltaire,  Siicle  de 
Lomi  XIV.,  ch.  16.)  These  repeated  calamities,  and  the 
removal  of  the  elector's  residence  and  court  to  Manheim, 
in  1719,  contributed  to  diminish  its  importance  among 
the  towns  of  Germany  ;  and  it  has  never  since  reco- 
vered either  its  trade  or  pop.  In  1802,  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  Heidelberg  was  attached  to  the  grand-duchv  of 
Baden. 


HEILBRONN.  a  town  of  S.  Germany,  k.  of  Wlrtem- 
berg,  circ.  of  the  Neckar,  and  near  that  river,  25  m.  N. 
Stuttgard.  Pop.  10,200.  H  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but 
contains  many  good  houses.  The  liict.  Giographime 
(1828)  says  that  it  is  surrouivded  by  lofty  walls  anda  deep 
ditch  ;  but  later  authorities  do  not  mention  its  fortifica- 
tions. Its  roost  interesting  public  edifice  is  the  church 
of  St.  Killan,  remarkable  for  the  pure  Gothic  architecture 
of  its  choir,  and  its  beautiful  tower,  built  in  15-29,  220  ft. 
high.  The  town  hall  is  an  antiqae  edifice,  in  which 
many  imperial  charters,  bulls,  and  other  ancient  records 
are  deposited.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a  tall 
square  tower,  in  which  Gdtz  of  Berlichingen,  celebrated 
in  one  of  Gothe's  dramas,  was  confined  in  1525.  The 
house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  is  now  a  barrack  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  orphan  asylum  has  been  converted  into  a 
royal  residence.  There  are  3  Kom.  Cath.  and  2  Pro- 
testant churches,  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  a  house  of 
correction; and  a  gymnasium  with  a  library  of  12,000  vols. 
Heilbronn  retained  the  privileges  of  a  free  city  of  the 
empire,  originally  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Emp.  Fred. 
Barlrarossai  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  formerly  a  placs  of  impurtHiice,  from  its  po- 
sltion  near  the  frontiers  of  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Fran- 
conia,  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  it  still  has  an  active 
trade,  being  an  cntrepdt  for  the  merchandise  tent  from 
Frankfort  for  the  supply  of  S.  Germany.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  white  lead,  tobacco,  haU, 
brandy,  paper,  oil,  gypsum,  silver  articles,  &c.  ;  and 
some  trade  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  The  IVilhelmt 
canal,  recently  carried  into  the  town,  fticllltates  the 
traffic  l)etween  it  and  the  Neckar.  Great  quantities  of 
wine,  some  of  very  tolerable  quality,  are  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  coal  is  said  to  abound  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

HELDGR  (THE),  a  marit.  town  of  N.  Holland,  on 
a  projecting  point  of  land  at  the  N.  extremity  of  that 

firov.,  opposite  the  Tcxel,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  Amsterdam : 
at.  .V20  ,^7'  42"  N.,  long.  4°  44'  W  E.  Pop.  2.8.V2.  Being 
important  from  its  position,  commanding  the  Mars-Dlep, 
or  channel  to  the  iCuyder  Zee,  and  having  almost  the 
only  deep  water  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  It  it 
strongly  fortified.  It  has  a  few  manufactures,  and  some 
trade  with  Amsterdam,  with  which  city  it  communicates 
by  the  Helder  canal,  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  in 
Holland  (See  Amsterdam,  p.  I(X).)  The  famous  Van 
Tromp  was  killed  In  an  engagement  off  the  Helder  In 
1&\3.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Sir  R.  Aber- 
cromblelnl799. 

HELENA  (ST.).    Sec  St.  Hewna. 

HELIER'S  (ST.),   the  cap.  of  the   Isl.  of  Jersev 
on  Its  S.  coast,  90  m.   S.  Portland  Bill,  35  m.  N.W. 
Granville,  and  39  m.  N.  St.  Malo ;  lat.  49"  18'  N.,  long. 
2<^i:t'45"W.     Pop.  (18SI),  10,120.     It  stands  on  the  B. 
side  of  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  on  a  slope  facing  the  shore  be- 
tween two  rocky  heights,  on  one  of  which  is  the  citadel. 
Fort  Regent,  overlooking  the  harbour.    It  Is  not  well 
built,  and   In  the  old  and  central   parts   the   streets 
are  Irregular  and  narrow  ;   but  in  the  ouTsklrts   they 
are  regular  and  well  built,   with  ornamented  garden- 
giound  in   front.     The  Rny.il   Sqtiare,  the  chief  open 
space  within  the  town,  contains  the  par.  church,  built 
in  1341,  the  court-house,  reading-rooms,  and  a  large 
hotel.    The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  these, 
are  the  theatre,  gaol,  and  two  chapels,  one  l)elng  of 
(iotble  architecture.    This  chapel  and  the  theatre  are 
the  only  eillfiees  that  have  any  claim  to  architectural 
beauty.     The  market-place  is  an  enclosure  within  a  wall 
and  Iron  palisades,  and  the  market  on  .Saturday  presenti 
a  magnlllcent  display  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
besides  poultry  and  game  from  France,  all  at  very  mo- 
derate  charges.     I'ort  Regent,  which  cost  800,000/.,  wat 
erecti-d  in  IWXi,  and  possesses  all  the  Usual  ilcfences  of  a 
regidar  fortress;    but  it  bus   little  necnmmodatlon  for 
troops,  and  is  said  to  have  been  injudicioiislv  planned. 
Another  fortress,  Elizabeth  Cuslle,  (so  caileil,  because 
it  was  first  built  in  tjiu'en  Ell«ab«'tli's  reign),  stands  on 
a  rocky  Island  I  m.  fioin  the  shore,  which  at  low  water 
may  be  reached  on  foot  by  means  of  a  long  natural 
causeway :   it  contains  extensive  barracks,  and  appear! 
to  be  a  strong  posititni.     Lord  Clarendon   resided  here 
two  years  while  writing  his  historvof  the  Kebellioii    I'he 
harbour  of  St.  Ilelh^r's  Is  formed  by  two  piers  jutting 
out  Into  the  iNiy  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town.  (Src  JlRslv.) 
( liialin'i  Vhiinnel  IsUinill,  1.  1 1— .'Ml.) 

IIEI.UiOLANI)  or  IIELGOL.\ND  (an.  lltrlha), 
an  Island  belonging  In  (!re,\t  llritain.  In  the  North  Set, 
'2G  HI.  from  the  mouths  of  the  t'Ibc  and  Wetcr.    Area  bk 
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sq.  m.  Pop.  (1834)  2,221.  It  Is  divided  into  2  pnrts,  a 
liigli  cliir  and  and  a  low  plain  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  on  which  is  cut  a  flight 
of  190  stepa.  The  elevated  part  is  about  4,000  paces 
In  circ,  a  precipitous  rock  of  red  conglomerntc,  varying 
from  00  to  170  It.  in  height,  and  covered  on  the  top  with 
thin  herbage,  but  without  tree  or  shrub :  the  lower  part 
is  much  smaller,  and  the  entire  circ.  of  the  island  is  less 
than  4  ra.  The  dimensions  are  continually  lessening, 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sen,  wiiich,  in  1770, 
separated  a  part  of  the  island,  now  an  uninhabited 
sandbank.  Lyell  {Geol.  b.  i.  ch.  7.)  attributes  its  de- 
struction to  the  contest  between  the  waters  of  the  Elbe 
and  Wescr,  and  the  strong  ocran-tidcs  of  the  North 
Sea.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff's  stands  the  liglithouse, 
lat.  54°  II'  34"  N.,  and  long.  7°  .W  13"  E.,  maintained 
from  dues  paid  by  British  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Hamburg.  The  church  also,  and  the  batteries,  are  con- 
spicuous objects  from  the  sea.  Since  1821,  when  tlie 
military  establishment  was  broken  up,  the  batteries  liave 
been  dismantled,  aiul  are  falling  to  decay.  The  church  is 
a  plain  structure,  erected  in  IGSJ,  the  duties  of  which  are 
performed  by  a  Lutheran  clergyman  salaried  by  govern- 
ment, who  is  likeuisc  the  head  master  of  the  free  selioul, 
wliicli  is  attended  by  320  cliildren.  The  little  town  on 
tlie  rlilT  consists  of  about  3.M)  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
small  traders  and  flsliermen.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
island  are  about  70  Hshermen's  huts,  the  only  remains  of 
the  numerous  storehouses  standing  here  durmg  the  war, 
when  tills  island  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive  contraband 
trade.  {Convi:rt.  Lexicon.)  Heligoland  lias  two  good  na- 
tural harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  the  otiivr  on  its  S.  side  ; 
and  v..  of  it  is  a  roadstead,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in 
4H  fathoms.  The  people,  who  arc  of  Frisian  extraction, 
and  speak  a  dialect  of  that  langiingc,  are  cliiefly  employed 
in  the  haddock  and  lobster  fisheries,  the  produce  of  which 
is  taken  to  Hamburg,  and  exchanged  for  those  necessaries 
which  this  island  does  not  supply :  some  thousands  of  the 
lobsters  come,  also,  to  the  I.oiiilon  market.  The  annual 
value  of  these  lislieries  is  said  (Dii-t.  0<i>g.,  art.  Heligo- 
land) to  average  5,(MKI/.  a  year.  Many  of  tlie  people  are 
excellent  pilots,  and,  lieing  licensed  by  the  Island  autho- 
rities, procure  lucrative  employment  from  vessels  of  all 
nations  entering  the  Elbe.  Tlie  females  of  the  pop.  are 
cliiclly  engaged  in  raising  a  little  barley  and  oats  on  spots 
where  vegetation  will  thrive,  and  in  tending  the  few  sheep 
(about  liiO)  that  graze  on  the  downs.  Tins  dependency, 
tlioiigh  useless  in  time  of  pearc,  serves  in  war  tor  a  point 
of  observation,  and  a  dcpi't  fur  produce.  It  costs  at  pre- 
se.it  from  S,V'/.  to  WHi/.  a  year. 

Heligoland,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  residence  of  a 
chief  of  the  Kicamliri  or  N.  Krieslanders,  and  was  the 
seat  of  worship  of  the  Saxon  go<idess  I'hoseta,  from 
wlilch  circumstance  its  name  {holy-land)  was  derived. 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  Denmark  till  IWI7,  when  it 
was  taken  liy  the  Kiiglish,  who  have  since  retained  it. 

HEI.I.E.SPONT.   S,e  DARiiANKiLiis. 

HELMSTADT,  n  town  of  N.W.  (iermany,  duchy 
nriiiiswiek.distr.  Schiininuen,  and  dip.  circle  simiename, 
22m.  E.  by  S.  Ilninswick,  and  3(lm.  W.  Magdelmrg; 
lat.  .'il"  \y  4.V'  N.,  long.  11-^  1'  IV  E.  I'op.,  In  IKW,  | 
ri,400.  It  is  an  old-fasnloned  walled  town,  with  four 
gates  ;  and  the  lortilications  are  turned  Into  public  walks, 
lined  »ltli  lime-trees.  Its  two  suburbs  are  callixl  Osteii- 
dorf  and  Neuiiiark.  The  places  moot  worthy  of  note  are 
the  priiieiiial  square,  llie  Lutheran  church  of  Nt.  Stephen, 
llie  town-hall,  and  the  rlrele-triliunal,  once  the  iinlver- 
blty  building.  Ilesides  tliese,  there  arc  3  other  churches,  ' 
3  noKpitals.  and  nil  orpliaii  asylum.  Near  tlie  town.  In 
the  forest  of  MarieiibiirK.  are  some  mi>dlriiial  springs  ; 
and  on  the  C'lrnellnsburg  are  the  Liibhensteiiii',  Ibur 
enormous  altars  of  Thor  and  Odin,  siirroidiiled  with  a 
ciri  Ic  of  stones  somcwiiat  Kimilar  to  that  )ii'eii  at  Aliury, 
in  \Mltshlre.  It  was  oiiee  the  seat  of  a  university, 
founded  by  Julius  duke  of  Hruiiswiek  in  iri7.'i,  wliich  was  '• 
in  a  most  nourisliliig  state,  till  llie  eslalilishmeiit  of  (iiit- 
tingen  iiiiiversitv  tliliined  Us  menilnrs.  It  was  siip- 
iiressed  in  Ih(I!i  by  Jeronii'  lliinaparte,  and  a  portion  of 
Its  lllirary  reinoveil  to  liiittingen.  A  gymnasium  and  a 
normal  teliool  are  the  only  existing  estalillslimeiils  for 
eiliicalion.  Ilelmsladt  is  tile  seat  of  a  gi'neral  siiper- 
iiiteiidi'iiry,  and  a  place  of  roiiklderalile  trade  for  Its 
sl/e.  I  I  oiiieN,  hats,  ti>baecii.|ilpes,  soap,  spirits  and 
liipieurs  ail'  its  cliirf  niaiiiilai  tores.  It  trades  with 
I'rnssla,  and  has  four  markeis  In  tin'  year.  It  is  iH'lleved 
to  have  lieiMi  originally  built  by  the  ciiipi'ror  (liarlu- i 
niagiie  ill  ixt.  I 

lll'.I.S'l'ONI",  a  pari.  Iior.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
I'liKland,  CO.  t'ornwall,  hiind.  Kerrier,  24'im.  \V.  Iiy  M.  ! 
Londiin,  and  l.\iii    S  W.   i'riiro.     Area  of  par.  I.in  acres; 
pop   of  ilo.  ( IN3I)  ^.'/l.'!.     Tlw  town  st.uids  mi  the  side  of  < 
a  hill  sloping  to  the  river  Lm-  or  <'olH-r,  which  is  here  \ 
crossetl  by  a  iirldxe.    The  houses  are  chleily  raiig(>il  along  ; 
fiiiir  streets,  whli'li  cross  each  other  at  right  Hiigies  ;  it  is 
well  pnvrd,  llghteil  with  gas,  and  aliiiiiilaiitly  supidled 
Willi  uiitrr  liy  streams  running  tliron^ih  tin-  Ktieeia.    Near 
the  centre  ul  the  lowii  i>  an  aiKleiit  towu-li.ill,  and  there 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 

Is  a  coinage  hall,  now  disused  and  let  for  nrW.  a     „ 
ings.     The  church  fa  Chanel  of  ea...  rf«L.rJ!?'«  ^*ell. 


IngL 
vicar  ai 
groun 


ts.  Tffe  church  (a  chapel  ofcairdei*BnH^nJ' ^*''"- 
ara>e  of  Wendron)  is  I  modem  ,IrTtu;e„S\!'" 
jund,  having  a  flno  pinnacled  tower  90  ft  hieh  i^ 
dissenters  alsoTiave  two  places  of  worshio  nnrt  .Ku  c  "'* 
day  schools  are  attended  by  600  chlldr«iu  "^iie Vr.™^""* 
school,  recently  revived,  has  a  high  character  •  i,^,?"- 
is  a  good  national  school.  HelstSne  is  tlw  mark^Tr '"™ 
extensive  farming  district,  and  also  particlDaif  iJ?'.!" 
advantages  derived  from  the  mining  spSSlnn. '^« 
the  immediate  neighbourhood:  the  mectS,  IrS'n.'" 
inerous,  especially  shoemakers,  and  the  town  i!  "' 
the  whole,  in  a  thriving  state.  Loe  Pool  ahonf  i  "" 
below  the  town,  dries  at  low  water ;  but  ficnin«.  i  ""• 
lately  been  afforded  to  the  trade  by  sea  by  the  m„,  ""' 
mcnt  of  the  harbour  of  Portlcven,  alrout  a  m  hF  .  '°* 
Iron,  coal,  and  timber  are  Imported  in  larsn  ni"i»ll»?.'"" 
for  the  use  of  the  neighbourin'g  mine.  7,lnS'i^'' 
torn  prewaiis  here,  called  the  Furrey-dance  a  kin?"; 
joyous  processJon.  celebrated  Mays.,  which  is  a^wavsnh! 
served  as  a  holiday.  The  town  received  its  flmt  ^fc  . 
from  Kinir  Johnrnml  KHurarH  I    ™JI  il  .  .  V""nartcr 


mentioned  act  vested  the  government  In  4  aldpmiBn  »  j 
12  councillors.  Corp.  re?.,  in  IMU,  824/.  i&ui'' 
to  the  Heform  Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  vesf^  '' 
the  freemen,  elected  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  bMtu 
had  been  for  many  years  a  more  nomination  bor.  helm  '' 
Ing  to  the  Duke  ol  Leeds.    The  Boundary  Act  a<C  ?' 

the  old  bor.  thn  enUr,.  „»r   „f  «l.l.„...   ..?, ^,.^'^' .""""l  tO 


le  entire  par. of  Sithney,  which  h«d,in  l«3i 
2,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  par.  of  We„. 


dron  J  so  that  the  pop.  of  the  pari.  bor.  may  be  estlimS 
at  from  7,000  to  8,000.  HegiSfered  elector,  in  Sf^n'' 
366.  Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  •  fiir.  ' 
the  Saturdays  bolbre  Mid-lent  Sunday  and  I'klm  8  mi., 
and  on  Wli it- Monday.  July  20.,  Sept.  9.,  Oct.  28  and  £ 
first  three  Saturday,  in  iJccembef,  (Polwhfk'TcoTH. 
wall;  Purl.  Hep.)  *■"'"' 

HELVOET.<LUY.S,  or  HELLEVOETSLIIIS    . 
fortified  town  and  port  of  Holland,  prov.  S  Hollnnii' „„ 
s't^"T'"'^*"''.i'  v.'"  '»'««»' ,•"""«.  of  th^Kliin  'i  i,  ' 
h.\\.   by  ^V.    Rotterdam.     Pop.   1,644.     Itscxrel,'.; 
harbour,  capable  of  accommodating  the  whole  1)   rh 
navy,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and,  CZ 
bou.id.|<l  by  a  pier  on  either  side,  extends  a  consldeH 
way  into  the  river ,  it  has  also  a  larjfe  arsenal,  and  S! 
for  the  construction  and  repair  o?  ships  of  war,  S. 
naval  school.     It  used  to  be  the  reanlnr  station  fnr.i,„ 
English  and  Dutch  packet-boat.,  which  sailed  ?o„S 
from  Harwich  twice  a  week,  till  the  adoption  of  ,trrn 
packets  for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  mall  to  lloi 
tcrilam.  In  1823.     Our  great  deliverer  William  III  .m 
barked  at  llelvoetsluys  for  England  in  1688.   (Ue  awt- 

HEMEtlllEMPSTEAD,  a  market  town  and  par  „f 
England,  co.  Hertford,  bund.  Dacornni,  22  m  N  \\ 
London,  and  \*\  m.  W.  liertl'o'.d.  Area  of  nar  t'i  li 
acre..  Pop.  (IMl),  4,7.VJ  The  dependent  clmpelrlc, 
Bovlngdonand  llaundcn  have  also  an  area  of.')  130  arm.. 
and  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of  1.278.  The  town  stands  o„,h; 
slope  ol  A  hill,  close  to  the  small  river  (iadc,  aiidcoiifl<ii 
of  a  main  street,  lined  with  tolerably  good  houses  The 
church,  in  a  spaciou.  churchyard,  i.  cruciform  with  m 
embattled  tower  surmounted  by  a  high  octagonal  stcciilr 
the  arehilcclure  was  originally  Norman,  and  the  W  ,|„„r 
is  coiisidereil  by  Dallaway  one  of  the  lliiest  »pe(itiii.ii, in 
England  :  many  alterations  and  enlargements  have  hc.w 
ever,  been  made  at  siihsequeiit  periods,  which  Ktrallv 
In.ilnish  the  iM-anty  of  the  edltlce.  The  lown.hall  lli'. 
iiij  nther  public  edillce,  is  a  long  narrow  liiilldlng.'wlth 
an  open  space  iinderneatli  for  tlio  accoinni(Hlatl»n  iif  the 
farmers,  who  bring  thither  large  quantities  ol  ciirnfur 
sale  on  I  hiirsday,  the  market-day.  Within  the  iiar 
are  2  einlowed  (rw  sciiools,  one  lor  13  Imivs,  the  iithtr 
for  1ft  girlsj  lieiides  wlilih  there  are  2  iiilant  «rlii,oli 
2  national  schools,  and  2  school,  of  Industry,  altoin'. 
ther  attended  by  upwards  of  2(10  children :  the  Sumlay 
school,  have  nearly  300  8<'liolars.  Thi' chief  einnldv. 
nieiit  of  tlie  female  part  of  the  pop.  Is  straw  pliiiiiM 
and  this  art  is  taught  to  about  280  ciiiliiren.  in  24  clniiii'.' 
schools.  In  the  neiglibourhiHid  are  some  of  the  laruvit 
and  most  lierfeet  l>aiier-nillls  in  the  empire;  ami  Hilliiii 
4  in.  of  the  town  there  are  numerous  tlour-niilli.  iho 
tiraiid  Juiietlim  Can.U  iind  Birmlnglinm  Hallway  arc  11 
in  .S.  W .  and  greatly  contrllnite  to  liicreuM' the  tralllr  III  111! 
place,  by  the  facility  they  afford  for  the  tratuit  cif  lorn 
ami  other  agricultural  produce.  Ileiiiel-lleiiip«li'ailwiii 
incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  liihali.  arc  mi. 
powered  to  iiai  e  a  liailllT,  and  lo  hold  courts  of  pie  pniiiirs 
during  filrs  and  niarki'ls.   This  coriioratlon,  liowetcr.li 

mentioned  neither  in  the  commissi r»'  report,  iiur  in 

the  aehedules  of  the  Miiiiiciiial  Herorin  Act. 

Markets  on  Thursday  i  lair  lor  sheep,  liuly  ThUT-sJay; 
slaliitefair,  :i|l  Mond  ly  in  September. 
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HEllACLEA  PONTICA. 

tor.,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Oxford,  hund.  Binflcid, 
onthe  W.bankof  the  Thames,  it2in.  S.E.  Oxford,  3Am. 
\V,  London.    Aren  of  par.  1,920  acres  ;  pop.  of  ditto,  in 
1831, 3,618.    The  town  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Chlltern  range,  which  It  here  well  coTered  with 
lieech  and  other  foreit  timber.    The  E.  entrance  Is  by 
I  handsome  stone  bridge,  of  6  arches,  built  In  1786 ;  and 
the  first  object  presenting  itself  to  the  view  on  entering 
from  London,  la  the  church,  a  handsome,  though  irre- 
«]|ar  Gothic  structure,  built  at  diflbrent  times,  and  having 
a  lolly  tower,  ornamented  at  the  angles  with  taper  octa- 
sonal  turrets,  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
^tlcments.    It  contains  some  curious  monuments,  and 
a  library  bequeathed  by  Dean  Aldrlch  in  1737.    The 
High  Street,  which  runs  W.  from  the  bridge,  is  wide, 
,cll  paved,  and  lighted,  and  lined  with  good  houses  :  at 
its  further  end,  on  the  rise  of  a  hill,  stands  the  town. 
hall,  aneat  building,  on  pillars,  having  on  the  upper  story 
a  halli  council  chamber,  and  other  rooms ;  its  lower  part, 
which  is  open,  being  used  as  a  market-house.    Crossing 
the  High  Street  at  right  angles  are  two  other  streets, 
niuch  narrower,  and  lined  with  Inferior  houses.    There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  some   almshousrs  endowed  by  Longla'nd, 
Biihnp  of  Lincoln,  and  several  schools.    The  principal  of 
the  latter  are  the  "  United  Charity  Schools,"  fountled  In 
li',04,  and  endowed  with  land,  realising  370/.  yearly :  the 
filabllshment,  as  revived  in  1774,  consists  of  an  upper 
trhool.  In  which  25  boys  receive  class  Instruction,  and  a 
lower  school,  which  provides  GO  boys  with  a  plain  edu- 
cation, and  20  nut  of  that  number  with  clothing :  besides 
this  school,  which  is  by  no  means  in  a  thriving  condition, 
llicre  is  a  national  school,  attended  by  124  boys  and  72 
eiris ;  an  infant  school,  with  160  children  ;    and  three 
Sunday  srhools.   A  savings'  bank  was  established  in  1817. 
Tlic  chief  industry  of  Henley  is  malting,  but  thit  trade 
lias  much  declined  of  late  years ;  and  the  town  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  possess  any  peculiar  manufacture  at  the  present 
time.    It  is  a  corp.  town,  its  governing  charter  being 
granted  In  1722,  having  a  recorder,  10  aldermen  (one 
iif  whom  Is  mayor),  and  16  burgesses.    In  consequence 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  commissioners,  "  that 
it  may  be  questionable  whether  any  considenible  advan- 
tage can  be  derived  from  a  municipal  institution  in  so 
imall  a  community,  especially  as  tho  income  of  the  corp. 
\i  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  do  any  thing  material  for 
the  improvement  of  the  town"  (Mun.  Corp.  Rfp.),  this 
iMf.  was  left  untouched  bv  the  Municipal  Ileform  Act. 
The  members  of  the  cor|i.  nave  the  patronage  of  various 
local  charities ;  but  the  Income  at  their  disposal  amounts 
only  to  alHiut  70/.  yearly.  Quarter  sessions  and  a  court  fur 
tho  recovery  of  small  debts  are  held  here.    Markets  on 
Thursday,  ibr  cprn  and  other  grHin:   fairs,  March  7., 
Iliiiy  Thursday,    Thursday  In   Trinity  week,  and  the 
Thursday  after  Sept.  21.,  chiefly  fur  horses,  cattle,  and 
jheep.  (Binetey's  Beant.  of  Engl,  t  Pari.  Papers.) 

IIEKACLF.A  PONTICA,  also  called  I'EBINTHUS, 
sfamousmarit.  city  of  antiquity,  now  called  Erf kli,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  .\8!a  Minor,  on  the  Euxino  Sea  ;  lat.  41° 
IC  N.,  long.  31°  30*  E.  Ileraclea,  s.tys  Major  Ken- 
ncil,  "  has  filled  the  page  of  history  with  its  grandeur 
and  misfortunes  ;  and  its  remains  testify  its  former  im- 
iwrtancc."  Diodorus  Slculus  describes  it  as  situated  on 
an  elevated  neck  of  land  about  one  stadium  In  length, 
Ihi'  houses  thickly  set,  and  conspicuous  for  their  height, 
(lUt-toiiplug  one  another,  so  ns  to  give  It  the  ajipearanoe 
nlan  ain|iliitheatre.  This  Is  exactly  Iho  ap|H>arance  th.it 
it  exhibits  at  the  present  day  :  and  the  harbour,  though 
npgltt'ted.  Is  magnificent,  forming  a  roadstead  like  a 
iiiirie.shof .  The  walls  are  now  In  a  ruinous  condition, 
anil  constructed  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  former  ram- 
|i,irt.  Ill  the  part  fronting  the  sen,  where  are  the  remains 
Mh  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  wail,  huge  blocks  of  basalt 
and  limestone  are  piled  one  on  another  and  intermingled 
«{th  coiuinns  and  fragments  of  Hyiaiitiiie  rnriilees  with 
Christian  intcrl|itlons.  The  castle  upon  the  height  Is  in 
riini. '  Only  a  part  of  the  ancient  city  was  contained 
nlthin  the  wall,  the  outer  |iortlun  extending.  In  the  form 
i.f  a  triangle,  to  a  small  river-valley,  in  wliich  was  for- 
iiK'rIy  a  harbour  defended  by  two  towers.  The  modern 
liiHiu-ninprises  IS  mosques,  2  khans,  2  public  baths,  and 
alwut  300  houses,  N)  of  wliiih  belong  to  (ireek  (iirls- 
l<ani  and  the  rest  to  MnliominiHlnns.  Accuriling  to  the 
l>ict.lltni!.,H  innnuliu'turos  linen  cloth,  and  exports  flax, 
silk,  wax.  and  timlicr,  Impurtlng  colfee,  sugar,  rice,  to- 
Uii'i'K,  and  iron. 

The  amieiit  Heraclea,  founded  by  the  Megaroans,  e.irly 
allaiiieil  to  considerable  wealth  and  ini|iortnnri'  as  a 
|ila(e  of  trade.  The  Inhab.  miilnlaineil  their  independ- 
I'lirv  for  several  ymrs,  aiibleet  only  to  a  tribute  |iald  to 
llii'  Persian  monarch.  The  lleraeleots  siipplinl  the 
io.mxi  (Ireeks,  under  Xenuiihun,  on  their  ineinurablo  re- 
Ifi'iil,  Willi  vessels  to  carry  them  back  to  ("yslciis.  Tlii" 
ri'imlilinin  government  was  nverlbniwn.  nlinut  iinho  3X1) 
In .,  hy  I'iearehus,  one  nf  tlic  chief  citizens,  in  wliiise 
Imilly  the  uiiviTUinent  cnntinueil  nearly  a  ecnliuy.  Ile- 
rA'lea  furnished  succours  to  Ptolemy  against  Antigunus  \ 
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and  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  aid  furnished  to 
Kome  by  Its  marine,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  that  powerful  state.  It  was  pil- 
laged by  Cotta,  under  the  pretext  that  it  had  resisted 
the  exactions  of  the  publicans  (or  tax-farmers)  of  Rome. 
Its  splendid  library,  temple,  and  public  baths  were  plun> 
dered  and  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  inhab.  put  to  death 
by  the  conqueror.  The  city,  however,  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  and  coins  of  Trajan  and 
Severus  are  extant.  In  which  it  is  styled  tnetrmoltt  and 
augusta.  The  fleet  of  the  Goths  waited  here  for  the 
return  of  the  second  expedition  that,  in  the  time  of  Oal- 
lienus,  ravaged  Bithyma  and  Mysia;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  still  prosperous  even  so  recently  as  the  reign  of 
Manuel  Commenus.  Athenseiis  informs  us  that  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  almonds,  and  nuts.  ITournrfort, 
II. ;  Walth's  Corulanl.  101.  i  Geog,  Joum.  ix.  j  Uict. 
Geoff.) 

miRAT,  or  HERAr  T,  formerly  Hebi  (an.  Aria  or 
ArtacoatM),  a  city  of  VV.  Caubul,  'In  antiquity  the  cap. 
of  Ariana,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of  the 
E.,  and  still  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of  the 
modern  prov.  of  Khorassan.and  the  cap.  of  an  independ-. 
ent  chiefship.     It  stands  on  the  Herirood  (an.  Ariut), 
In  a  fertile  plain,  380  m.  W.  by  N.  Caubul,  270  m.  N.W. 
Candahar,'4IOm.  N.E.  Yeid,  and  410  m.  S.S.W.  Bok- 
hara ;  lat.  34°  .W  N.,  long.  62°  27'  R.     Pop.  estimated 
some  years  since  by  Christie  at   100,000;  but  at  pre- 
sent It  docs  not  probably  exceed  45,000  (Elphimtune, 
Conolly,  Sic),  of  whom  2-3ds  arc  native  Inhab. :  about 
l-IOth  part  Doorauuee  Afghans,  and  the  rest  Moguls, 
Elmauks,  Hindoo  merchants,  Jews,  and  other  str.inger8. 
Previously  to  1824,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Candahar  troops,  it  covered  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
having  had  some  consldcralile  suburbs  outside  the  walls. 
It  now  consists  of  unly  the  fortified  town,  3-4ths  of  a  m. 
square,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  of  unburnt  brick, 
erected  upon  a  solid  mound  formed  by  the  earth  of  a 
broad  wet  ditch,  which  goes  entirely  round  the  city,  and 
is  filled  by  springs  within  Itself.    There  are  B  gates,  each 
defended  by  a  small  outwork ;  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
fortress  is  the  citadel,  a  square  castle  of  burnt  brick, 
flanked  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and,  like  the  town  it- 
self, built  on  a  mound  enclosed  by  a  wet  ditch.     The  in- 
terior of  Herat  is  divided  into  quarters  by  4  long  bazaars, 
coveredwitb  arched  brick,  which  run  from  4  of  the  gates, 
and  meet  In  a  small  domed  quadrangle  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  (Conolly.)   It  is  said  to  have  about  4,000  dwell- 
ing-houses, 1,200  shops,  17  caravanseras,  and  20  baths, 
besides  many  mosques,  and  fine  public  reservoirs.     But, 
notwithstanding  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  abun- 
dant means  for  insuring  cleanliness,  Hcrat«4s  onn  of  the 
dirtiest  places  In  the  E.     "  Many  of  the  small  street! 
which  branch  from  the  main  ones  are  built  over,  and 
form  low  dark  tunnels,  containing  every  oflensive  thing. 
No  drains  having  been  contrived  to  carry  off  the  rain 
which  falls  within  the  walls,  It  collects  and  stagnates  in 
ponds,  which  are  dug  in  difft-rent  imrts  of  the  city.    The 
residents  cast  out  the  refuse  of  their  houses  into  the 
streets,  and  dead  cats  and  dogs  an;  commonly  seen  lying 
upon  heaps  of  the  vilest  filth.    Jlusm  «««_'  it  is  the  cus- 
tom'—was  the  only  apology  I  heard  from  those  even 
who  admitted  the  evil."  (Cono/Zv,  ii.3,4.)  Thercsidence 
of  tho  prince  is  a  mean  bulliflng,  stamling  before  an 
open  square.  In  the  centre  of  whleh  Is  the  gallows  and 
the  great  mosque.     The  latter,  a  lofty  and  spacious  edi- 
fice, suiiposed  to  date  from  the  12th  eentnry,  surmounted 
with  elegant  domes  and  minarets,  and  ornamented  with 
shining  painted  tile.  Is  going  to  decay.   "  Hut  though  the 
city  of  Herat,"  says  Conolly,  "be  as  I  have  described  It, 
without  the  walls  all  Is  beauty.   The  town  Is  4  m.  distant 
from  hills  on  the  N.,  and  12  from  those  which  run  S.  of 
It.     The  siinee  between  the  hills  Is  one  beautiful  extent 
of  little  fortilied  villages,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  corn- 
fields.    A  bund  is  thrown  across  the  Herirood  |  and  its 
waters,  being  turned  into  many  canals,  are  so  conducted 
over  tho  vale  of  Herat,  that  every  part  of  It  Is  watered. 
The  most  delicious  fruits  arc  grown  In  the  valley  j  the 
necessaries  nf  life  are  |ilenliful  and  cheap  \  and  the  brr.id 
and  water  of  Herat  are  proverbial  for  their  excellem-e." 
(/A.  il  4,S.)  Herat,  from  its  extensive  trade,  has  acquired 
the  appellation  of  Amiii^ii',  or  em|>nrliini,lt  being  a  grand 
centre  of  the  ciinimeree  between   Caubul,   Cashmere, 
lliikhara,  Ilindosinn,  and  Persia.    From  the  N.,  E.,  and 
S.,  the  chief  goods  received  arc  shawls,  Indigo,  sugar, 
chlnt?:,  tniisliiis,  leatlier,  and  T.irtarv  skins,  which  are  ex- 
ported lu  Meshed,  Yezd,  Kernian,  ls|>ahan,  and  Tehran} 
wlieiiee  dollars,  tea,  china-ware,  broad  cloth,  copper, 
|)epper,  and  sugar  candy,  dates  and  shawls  from  Kerman, 
and  carjieta  from  (ihacn,  are  Imported.    The  staple  com- 
modities of  Herat  arc  safl'ron  and  a.<sarirtida  :  silk  Is  ob- 
tainable In  the  iielglilioiirliood,   but   not   In   sutflcient 
i|iiantiiy  fur  eummerco.    Many  lamb  and  sheep  skins  are 
made  up  into  ea|is  and  cloaks ;  and  when  ronully  visited 
the  city.  Ilicre  were  in  it  mure  than  IWt  shoemakers' 
siiiijn,      riio  latter  were,  however.  Inadequate  to  su|ipl]r 
the  demand  uf  tho  prov.,  and  tniuiy  camel  loads  of  slip- 
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perr  were  brought  firom  Candahar.  The  carpets  of  Herat 
are  In  great  repute  for  their  aoftneis,  una  brilliancy  of 
colour ;  but  the  trade  in  tiiem  haa  declined  of  late  yeara. 
The  sreatett  capitalista  here  are  the  Hindoo  merchants. 
A  mile  N.  of  tho  town  are  the  remaina  of  what  an- 
ciently was  the  wall  of  Heri,  not  far  from  which  are  tlie 
magnificent  ruins  of  a  place  of  worship,  built  by  a  de- 
scendant of  Timour.  The  princes  of  his  house  con- 
structed several  palaces,  gardens,  and  cemeteries  on  the 
hill  range  N.  of  Herat,  traces  of  which  still  exist.  Herat 
ia  capable  of  being  made  a  place  of  great  strength.  An 
army  might  be  garrisoned  in  it  for  years  with  every  ne- 
cessary immcdiatply  within  its  reach  ;  and  tho  influence 
of  any  W,  power  in  possession  of  this  fortress  would  be 
felt  over  all  the  country  E.,  as  far  at  least  as  Candahar. 
It  long  formed  the  cap.  of  an  extensive  empire  trans- 
mitted by  Timour  or  Tamerlane  to  his  sons.  It  thence 
passed  under  the  rule  of  Persia ;  was  taken  in  1715  by  the 
Dooraunee  Afghans ;  in  1731,  by  Nadir  Shah ;  and  re. 
talien  by  the  Afglians,'  under  Ahmed  Shah,  ia  1749.  Since 
then,  the  Persians  have  often  attacked  it  unsuccessfully ; 
on  the  last  occasion,  in  1838,  they  were  routed  under  its 
'walla. 

The  territory  of  Herat,  subject  to  Kamraun  Shah  (lee 
Affohanistan),  extends  N.  perhaps  to  the  Moorghaut, 
and  S.E.  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  Candahar  ;  but 
W.  for  about  30  m.  only.  The  money  revenue  derived 
/rom  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  1831,  was  rated  at 
about  2l,fiOw. ;  that  of  the  provs.  was  estimated  at  four 
times  as  much :  besides  which,  a  large  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  produce  was  exacted  by  the  sovereign. 
( ConoUy't  Overland  Journey  to  India  j  Elphimtone'i 
Caubul ;  Bumes,S(c.) 

HE  KA  C  LT,  a  inarit.  di^p.  of  France,  In  the  S.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  formerly  a  part  of  the  prov.  of  Languedoc, 
between  lat.  43°  13' and  43°.'>7'N.,  and  long.  2033' and 
40  13'E.;  having  N.W.  the  d£j>s.  Tarn  and  Aveyron, 
S.W.  Aude,  N.E.  Card,  and  S.E.  and  S.  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   Length,  N.E  to  S.W.,  73  m. ;  average  breadth, 
about  30  m.  Area,  6'24,36'i  hectares.  Pop.  ( 18.%),  3S7,846. 
The  slope  of  this  dcp.  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  most  of 
its  rivers  run  in  that  direction  ;  but  the  Herault,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  has  mostly  a  S.W.  course  from 
the  dcp.  Gard,  in  which  it  rises,  to  Us  month  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, 15  m.  S.W.  Cctte.    Its  total  length  is  about 
31  leagues,  3^  of  which  arc  navigable.   A  long  succession 
of  lagoons,  occupying  an  arci  of  more  than  40,000  hec- 
tares, lines  the  coast,  on  which  there  are  several  good 
ports,  including  those  of  Agde  and  Cette.    The  climate, 
though  liot  and  dry,  is  generally  healthy :   the  soil  is 
mostly  calcareous.   In  IH;t4,  15fi,.')C6  hectares  were  arable, 
and  M..^37  in  pasture ;  vineyards  occupied  103,683  hcct., 
woods  77,644  hect..  and  heaths,  wastes,  &c.  upwards  of 
214,(HI0  hect.      The  growth   of  wine  ia  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  About  2,080,000  hectol.  are  made  an- 
nually, 400,000  h.  of  which  are  exported,  and  a  similar 
quantity  used  for  home  consumption  ;  the  rest  is  con- 
verted into  br.indy.    The  best  kinds  are  the  red  wines  of 
.St.  (fcorge  and  Viragues,  and  the  white  wines  of  Fron- 
tignan  and  Lunel.  Corn,  which  Is  chiefly  wheat,  with  some 
oats  and  rye,  is  not  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home 
consumption ;  the  annual  produce  Is  almiit  I  .OOO.OOOhectoi. 
Oil,  olives,  flgs,  and  dried  fruits  form  important  articles  of 
commerce.     In  |K.'M.  thi'rc  were  137,0(10  mulberry-trees  In 
the  dep.,  and  in  \h:V>,  3Ti,3<m  kilog.  of  silk  cocoons  were 
obtained.     liees  are  largely  reare<l ;  and  wax  to  the  value 
ofneurlyamilllonof francs isannuallyexported.   In  1830, 
there  were  534,000  sheeii  in  the  di^ii. ;  their  flesh  is  ex- 
cellent, and  they  ^-ield  about   I, '.200,000  kilog.  of  wool 
yearly.     In  1835,  ol  Il.t,(l4>*  properties  sulijcct  to  the  ciin- 
trihulion  fonciirr,  4.'>,84'i  were  assessed  at  less  than  5  fr., 
and  I'.I.'I'JO  at  from  5  ti)  10  fr. :    the  number  of  large  pro- 
perties is  greatly  above  tlie  average  of  the  deps.     The 
pilchard  and  other  hhlierics  In  the  Mediti-rraiiean  and 
the  lagoons,  employ  a  urcat  many  hands  ;  and  it  is  esti- 
matetl  that  7\0< iOquintals  oritsh  are  annually  taken,  worth 
54.'i,(HiO  fr.     lierault  ii  rich  In  mineral  prmlurts  ;  iron, 
ci)|i|ier,  aii<>  coal  mines,  aiid  ipiarriesof  marlile,  alabaster, 
gypsum,  granite,  \c.  are  wrimglit.     The  principal  ma- 
nnf.ictures  are  those  of  woollen  cloths,  silk  and  cotton 
fabiics,  of  which   Montpcllier  is  the  chief  seat:    there 
are  others  of  paper,  clicinical  products,  perfumery,  and 
liqueurs    many  distilleries    and  dyeing  establislunenta, 
and  a  good  deal  of  salt  is  made  in  the  marshes.     Herault 
is,  however,  much  more  an  agrlcultnrai  anil  commercial, 
than    a  niaiiuracturlng    dep.      Mont|N-llli'r,    (Vtle,   and 
Agde  have  extensive  trade,  and  their  intercourse  with 
the  Interior   Is   proinotvd  liy  several  navigalile  canals, 
of  which  the  Canal  ilu  Miili  Is  the  rhier.     Herault  Is 
divided  lnto4arronds. ;  chief  towns,  Montpellier,  llesiers, 
J.odi^ve,  and  St.  Pons.     It  sends  6  inems.  to  the  ch.  of 
dep.     No.  of  electors  (18,'t8.3'l),:i,r,n!l.     Total  public  re- 
venue (Ktl),  |u,3i'J,H|<.irr,     This  dep.  anciently  formed 
a  part  of  Narbimnese  (iaiil,  and  contains  many  I  eltic  and 
Ilciinan  antlquilics,  and  some  uliich  are  probnlily  of  a 
liieek  origin.     (Hugo,  oit   JJerautlj    French  Official 
Tablet,  lie.) 
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HERCULANEUM,  of  HERCULANUM  tt>, 
All.  vil.  3.),  an  anc.  and  now  buried  city  "f(?Lf.?'^'  «« 
Italy,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Naplei,  and  H  m  8  p  .V*'.'*"; '« 
The'  dKte  of  iu  foundatlon^a  unknown  and  .,'f"7' 
hiatory  fabuloua ;  but  there  ia  little  doubt  that  It  I'Jf'V 
by  Osii,  Pelaagi,and  Sanrnitei, before  it  caSe  In  n.h'.',!''"' 
aession  of  thellomana.  Vellelua  Paterculua  ten. .,?  R?'" 
Ita  Inhab.  took  an  active  part  in  the  ancia  and  i.u ' '''»' 
and  that  the  city  suffered  conilderably  In  ?o,,.„  ,*'"'' 
Little  more  ia  known  abont  it  except  l7a  d"  strietCi.l* 
Pompeii  u>d  Stabl..  by  an  eruptiS  of  Mount  V  It.'' 
The  volcano  had  for  aome  centurioa  been  Inactll  l-'j 
even  covered  with  verdure,  but  in  the  flnt  vo.rof  ^r"* 
reign  of  Titus,  a.d.  79.,  it  burst  forth  with  iren?vl,S,.,l''' 
and  caused  those  terrible  disasters  so  weR  delcrl  1  i^*' 
the  younger  Pliny,  In  two  enthre  epistle,  (,|,Tfi'"^i''f 
and  more  briefly  by  Tacitus : -'I i„c,„',„  „,^'/\^']' 
et  corUmuus  tremor  terra,  quem  leeuta  eit  jH.l.!^' 
Ve,umi  monti.  eonflagralil  Pukh^PiinTvZmnt 
ora  tn„eri  focdata:  olrula,  duo,  urbe,  Hirculaumf, 
Pompeii:  vatta  hominum  itragei,  quoi  /../,.,..,,," 
Agrfppa  ejm^ue  mater  Dru.iUa.  Jt.'JdirJ'n". 
mors  C.  Pliniifuil  iniignitior."  (Am  Chrvn\  \J'^'!^ 
alludea  alao  to  the  fate  Sf  Herculanoum  s  -  '  *''""«' 
"  Hlo  locus  Herculco  nomlnt  olsrui  ■*•> , 
Cuncta  Jscent  flammli  «t  uliU  insns  Ikvllll.'* 

Mt'.  I»i ». 

The  city  appears  to  have  been  completely  burliM  un.l» 
ahowera  of  ashes,  over  which  a  stream  of  lava  H.  l!.,  i.  I 
afterwards  hardened.  The  llgure  of  the  nit  7.  'f ""'' 
altered  by  the  burning  tori^nt,  and  Ihliri  !  th! 
local  featurea  were  ao  wholly  changed,  nil  kn  L,,.. 
of  the  city,  beyond  ita  name,  waa  soon  lost  Aii^^"' 
concealment  of  more  than  sixteen  centiirics  m.X\.^. 
led  to  tho  discovery  of  Ita  rulna.  In  1713  I,, ",''?' 
d'ElbcBuf,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was  bu  111  L  Jimfc 
at  Portici,  having  need  of  materials  for  st.ic'o  ,,?,.' ?!? 
large  quantities  of  marble  and  terra  cotta  from  tin'  ,|  ik  1, 
of  a  well  on  his  estate.  As  the  sinking  prooc  ..I,"  S* 
workmen,  when  about  76  ft.  below  the  «{rllice  c,L  .! 
fragments  of  statues;  aiid  the  prinet  then  ordcVc  IcJ.;! 
vations  to  be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertain  1^.^: 
extent  of  the  remaina.  A  vault,  a  marble  d»or.3  'Jj 
several  aUtuea  of  vestals,  wore  disclosed  witli  ||([|,.  i„ 
hour;  but  the  works  were  soon  afterwards  HmmnxZ 
the  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Naples.  Twenty.  J I  ,',„,! 
after,  on  the  accession  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Infiiiiti  „r 
Spain,  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  works  were  "  ,  j 
on  a  grander  scale,  and  a  tlieatre,  chnlcldlcuin.  two  1?™ 
pies,  and  a  villa,  were  successivoly  discovered  ami  i.«»* 
vated.  Owing,  however,  to  the  clumsy  manner  In  wh  (■h 
the  mining  was  conducted,  discreditable  allki>  to  i\l 
engineer  and  the  government  employing  him,  tlm  ^tiitup. 
and  columns  were  niiedloasly  injuri-d  and  (lenmllilul 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  earth.  Instead  of  btlim  hriiiiut,; 
to  the  surface,  was  used  to  fill  up  one  part  as  iimithcr  hi  • 
searched.  In  consequence  of  this  procedure,  a  amull 
liottion  of  the  theatre  Is  all  that  Is  now  aices.lhl,. .  « 
the  works,  togetlier  with  the  Interi'st  exclleil  bv  th™ 
among  the  Neaimlltaiis.  have  long  been  dlii((mi|iiu,,| 
I  he  whole  extent  of  the  ground  explored  was  alumt  m 
yards  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  by  :t(IO  yards  In  hrcndlli,  Tjin 
largest  street  was  the  N.E.  limit,  lieyimd  vi'lilili  It  »■• 
supposed  the  mining  could  not  1m!  carried  wlthiint  eriilan. 
gering  the  town  of  Resliia.  Parallel  with  it  was  iiiiirtlu  r 
street,  and  three  others  cut  them  at  rlgtit  uiigli's.  Tin.!. 
streets  amiear  to  have  been  paved  with  lavn,  like  lliiiic  „f 
modern  Naples,  a  fact  which  proves  that  there  imumI  linvn 
been  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  prhir  to  that  wiilcli  mcr. 
whelmed  the  city.  Tlie  theatre  was  sitn.itcd  m  ii,,.  ,N 
end  of  the  town,  which  Is  sup|Hised  by  VVIiikeliiimiii'tn 
have  extended  nearly  !Jm.  along  the  shore,  hut  williuiit 
any  great  breadth.  Tho  theatre  appears,  from  mi  in. 
scription  on  Its  architraves,  to  Iwue  been  linllt  hy  Mcin. 
mius,  and  its  dimensions  «re  as  follow  :  —  I'.xteriiHl  rlr. 
cnmfereiice,  «H)ll. ;  Internal  ditto  as  far  as  sl(igc,v;«in  i 
Internal  diameter,  I.VIft.  ;  width  of  stage,;  Oil. ;  \KMi\ 
not  known.  ' 

There  were  18  rows  of  benches,  besides  3  almvc  iln 
portico;  and  the  entrance  to  them  washy  nimilui  ia  vt 
passages  leading  from  the  three  tir.'s  of  nrdieil  inrrlildri 
which  ran  round  tho  building,  and  coniiiiuiilcHti'il  li> 
steps  with  the  exterior.  Its  walls  were  inni'il  with  iji'. 
Ilshed  marble  ;  both  liiside  and  outside  heniitll\il  ulntuii 
and  higlily  wrought  columns  were  round,  'rim  iliHir 
was  composed  of  lliick  squares  of  yellow  inarlili',  msur 
of  which  ).lill  remalniMl  when  Wlnkelinann  exainlni'il  lli'i 
plai-e.  The  theatre  Is  supposed  to  have  hciii  cii|iiilili> u| 
accommiKlating  3,(HK)  s|>cctalors,  and  was  tlicrclori-  \m 
much  smaller  than  many  olhi-rs,  the  ruins  of  whli  Ii  uro 
still  extant.  In  the  chief  street,  which  Is  Wirt,  wide,  Iniviiiij 
a  raised  foot-way  on  either  side  with  piirtliitis  of  n>. 
lumns  showing  the  existence  of  an  old  colnnimili',  m 
the  remains  of  a  forum,  or  rhalnilicum,  anil  of  tsu 
temples.  The  forum  Is  an  oblong  biiildliiK,  'm  D.  hut 
and  ii'i  ft.  brood,  with  a  colonnade  uf  i'i  plUars  runiilni 
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round  Ui  exterior  ^  and  It  had  B  entrancM,  S  in  front, 
fnrmfld  tqr  4  great  pllaiteri  decorated  with  equeitrlan 
itatuei,  and  3  imaller  entrancei  at  the  ildei.  The  build- 
ing wM  all  caied  with  marble  except  under  the  colon- 
nwle.  where  the  walli  are  covered  with  frencori.    One 
of  the  equeitrlan  itatuei  formerly  at  the  firont  entrance 
hai  been  reatored,  and  li  reckoned  quite  a  ehf/-d'ceuvre 
o(  ancient  art.    The  two  templet  are  united  under  a 
ilnile  roof,  and  the  entire  length  of  Imth  li  193  ft., 
uid  the  breadth  60  ft.    They  are  very  unequal  In  ilze  t 
hut  are  highly  ornamented  Internallv  with  columna, 
(teKoei,  and  Inicriptloni.     AmoBg  the  private  build- 
■oil  exciivated,  all  of  which  were  imall,  with  only  one 
itory,  waa  a  iiiburban  villa  moit  prolUaely  decorated 
vlth  itatuea  and  flreaco  palntingi.    It  leemi  to  have  been 
(Xteniive,  having  roomi  extending  along  the  tldu  of  the 
lardon  i  but  they  are  all  on  the  aame  atory.    Here  were 
lUnd  the  celebrated  papyri,  upwarda  of  IMO  In  number, 
the  unrolling  of  which  hat  given  lo  much  trouhin  to  the 
learned,  and  which  would  appear  to  he  little  better  than 
thrown  away,  If  the  value  of  the  400  already  iinrollnl  and 
ntrtly  piibllthed  may  be  taken  ai  any  criterion  of  the 
value  of  the  otheri.    The  lubjecta  are  very  varloui «  but 
the  works  and  their  authora  are  alike  unlntereating.  ( PMt. 
Traiuac./or  I75S ;  Sir  H.  l)avy'$  Report  in  the  Journal 
nf  the  Royal  ImtituUon/or  April,  IHIO.)    Cloae  to  thia 
fllla  a  large  tank,  or  pliclna,  waa  diacovered,  SAO  ft.  long 
mid  27  ft.  broad,  with  lemi-circiilar  endi,  and  encloacd 
by  a  baluitrade  on  which  were  ranged  many  exquliltely 
wrought  bronze  figurot,  now  In  the  private  apartmenta 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples.     The  oriiami'iitiil  lieda  and 
urangcmcnts  of  the  garden  were  atlll  discoverable,  and 
Hi  Iti  extremity  townrdi  tlie  eea  wua  a  pavilion  floored 
»llh  African  marble  and  jaunt  antique.    The  prccinui 
rclici  of  antiquity,  ao  far  as  they  were  capable  of  re- 
moval, were  taken  to  Naiili's,  and  are  now  deposited, 
«llh  the  other  relics  from  I'ompell,  In  alurgemuseum  In 
I  «ing  of  the  king's  palace.    The  collection  Is  most  ex- 
teniive,  and  comprisea  not  only  frescoes,  statues,  and 
works  of  art,  but  also  articles  of  household  fhrnlture, 
luch  ai  tripods,  chandeliers,  lamps,  basins,  patera),  mir- 
inri,  articles  of  the  toilet,  musical  and  surgical  Initru- 
mcnli,  and  even  cooking  utensils.    Kngravlngs   and 
deirrlptlons  of  them  will  be  found  in  David  anil  Marc- 
^\nYtAntiquit^itl'Herculanum,  \'i  vols,  4tn,,and  also  In 
that  Initrui'tive  little  work,  "  I'onipeti,"  in  the  Library 
ft  Enlrrt,  Knowledge.    Tlio  piilntiiigs  which  have  liecn 
tut  from  tlie  walla  on  which  tiiey  were  originally  ex- 
nuted  have,  since  their  restoration  to  the  light,  lost 
inmrwhiit  of^  their  brightness ;  but  the  roliilirs  are  still 
wonderfully  fresh.     Their  merit  of  I'oiirse  varies  ex- 
iremely,  and  many  are  incorrect  in  drawing  i  but  the 
Tlgoui'  of  the  touches  by  which  some  of  tiie  llgurcs  are 
nnretsed,  and  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  attitudes 
lelectcd  by  the  painter  are  truly  astiiiiishiiia.    The  moat 
beautiful  of  these  were  taken  irom  the  walls  of  the  the- 
lire  at  Herculaneum,  and  the  subjects  niiiy  be  under- 
ttood  at  a  glance,  by  those  ai'qualiiteil  with   Cireilan 
lilitory  and  mythology.    Among  the  atutucs,  tlie  piilm 
li  generally  given  to  a  Mercury  anil  a  drunken  Kaun  ; 
but  there  are  many,  of  bronze  as  well  as  marble,  of  mo.it 
ixquiilto  beauty:  both  the  statues  and  busts  are  very 
numerous.    In  the  collection  of  meiials,  a  gold  inedaf- 
lion  of  Sicily,  struck  in  the  IMh  year  of  the  rcIgn  of 
Auguitui,  Is  considered  by  virtuosi  to  be  the  most  rnre 
mil  curious.     On  the  whole,  llio  remains  nf  ilerriila- 
ncum,  in  varied  ami  iierfcct,  throw  a  light  on  the  arts 
Hid  domestic  cuitoma  of  the  Komans,  which  no  mere 
ilricrlptlon  by  a  clastic  author  eouid  give.    Antiquity 
hrrt  teems  to  revive,  and  we  are  carried  liack  to  the 
ilijiwhen  Home  was  the  mittri'ts  of  the  world.  {Kncyc. 
iMroji.  art.  Herculaneum,  by  Rev.  U.  C.  Henouard  i 
Wmkclmann't  Lellen  oti  llereulaneum,  paisim  \   UelCi 
I'mvfii ;  Miwre'i  llalu,  li  ) 
IIF.KKKOKI),  an  Inland  en.  of  Kniiland,  on  the  bot- 
ilin  of  Wales,  having  N,  the  rii   Hiilnp,  V..  Worcetter 
mil  (ilnucctter,  S.  the  latter  anil  Mnnmouth,  and  W, 
ilrprknmk  nnd  Kadnor.    Area,  tM,:\W  acres,  of  which 
iboiit  MHi.iioo  are  arable,  meailow,  and  iiaitiire,    The 
«i|ieil  of  this  CO.  it  every  when-  ridi  nnd  lii-autlfiil  i  the 
lurfarc  It  llnoly  divertliled  with  gentle  cmlni'iices  and 
iilleyt,  miignlftci-nt  woodt,  orchards,  ami  nieailowi,  en- 
tliiM'd  »lth  iii-dges  anil  rows  of  trees,     It  Is  iiaualiy 
rrnri'ieiited  ns  lieing  every  where  remarkable  for  fer- 
tilllnhut  it  bus  probably  been  In  this  ri'ipect  ovnrrated, 
mil  Ihniigh  the  soil  in  many  districts  tie  not  siirpnsteil 
Ivnnyln  the  kingdom,  it  liiis,  notwilbttaiidliig,  a  con- 
liiliralile  extent  of  Inferior  land.     It  priNlucet  excellent 
aii{iiiof  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  one  of  tint  iirliiclp.il 
ciliT  rot.      Its  wiMil    is   also  I'tteemed   ei|iial,   if  not 
iiipiTliir,  to  any  priMluceii  idtcwhere  in  Kiiglaiid.    The 
Ijirrfiird  breed  of  cattle  are  deservedly  held  In  high 
fillmilton:  they  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  with  white 
licri.lhriiatt.and  iM'lllei.aiKi  fatten  catlly  \  are  excellent 
iiiikrrt,  and  are  remarkably  quiet  and  ilncllei  but  at 
mpnti  the  dairy,  llicy  arc  gniid  fur  nntlilim.     Nearly 
lilltlie  lli'ld  labour  of  tlie  cu.  la  pcrfornied  iiy  the  cattle. 


The  wool  of  the  Ryland  sheep,  formerly  so  celebrated 
for  Iti  fineness,  has  been  injured  by  crossing  by  tha 
Leicettcra  ;  but  the  carcass  of  the  animal  haa  been,  in 
consequence,  materially  improved,  and  the  weight  of  the 
fleece  increased.    Agriculture  la  in  a  pretty  advanced 
state  in  this  co.,  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  drainage. 
Turnips  are  pretty  extensively  cultivated  •,  and  a  vast 
improvement  has  been   efl°ected  in  many  districta  by 
mcana  of  Irrigation.    Hops  are  largely  grown,  particu. 
iarlyon  the  bordera  of  Worcestershire,  from  12,000  to 
I2,MX)   ncrea  being  under   thia   crop.     Properly  very 
variously  divided :  there  are  a  few  large  estates,  witn 
many  of  a  medium,  and  some  of  a  small  size.    The 
tenures  of  gavelkind  and  bor.  English  exist  in  aome  dia- 
tricts,  but  are  usually  nullified  by  will,    llie   farms, 
which  are  mostly  large,  are  usually  held  from  year  to 
year.    All  the  more  modern  farm  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  slated,  those  of  older  date  being  principally  thatched. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in   18IU,  16f.  5d.  an  acre.    Oak 
bark  is  an  Important  product    Iron  ore  has  been  dis., 
covered,  but  it  is  not  wrought ;  and  the  other  minerals 
seem  to  be  of  no  importance.    If  we  except  cyder,  whicii  . 
Is  produced  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  in  any  other 
county,  manufactures  are  inconsiderable  ;  gloves,  how- 
ever, are  made  at  Hereford  and  Leominster,  and  some 
coarse  woollens  in  a  few  places.    Principal  rivers,  Wye, 
Lug,  and  Munnow.    The  Wye  is  navigable  to  Hereford 
for  barges  carrying  from  18  to 'JO  tons,  but  the  navigation 
Is  difficult,  and  but  little  to  be  depended  on.    Hereford  ii 
divided  into  1 1  bunds,  and  219  pars. ;  it  sends  7  mems.  to 
the  II.  of  C,  viz.  3  for  the  co.  and  2  each  for  the  bors. 
of  Hereford  and  Leominster.     Registered  electors  for 
the  CO.,  in  1838-39,  7,222.     In  1831,  Hereford  had  21,907 
inhnb.  bouses,  23,565  families,  and  111,211   inhabs.,  of 
whom  55,838  were  males,  and  55,373  females.     Sum  ex- 
pended on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1838-39,  40,389/.  An- 
nual value  of  real  property,  in  1815,629,156/.;  profits  of 
trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  61,851/. 

HEaiFoao,  a  city  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  co.  same 
name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  bund.  Grimaworth,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Wye,  118m.  W.N.W.  London,  and 
56m.  .S.W.  Uirmingham.  It  stands  on  agraveliy  soil, In 
a  valley,  near  the  centre  of  the  co.  The  pari,  bor.,  which 
is  co-extensive  with  the  old  mun.  bor. ,  comprises  the 
entire  pars,  of  All  Saints,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Owen's,  St. 
Nichoiai,  with  parts  of  St.  Martin's  and  St.  John  the 
Uaptlst,  exclusive  of  ont-townships  ;  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
pop.  of  10,934.  U  extends  about  3^  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  nearly  4  m.  from  K.  to  W.,  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
2,22(1  acres.  The  new  municipal  borough  excludea  al>out 
2-ftths  (chiefly  rural  tracts)  of  the  above  district.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  macadamised,  flagged,  and  well 
iiglited  with  gas.  The  private  dwellings,  dmost  entirely 
of  brick,  are  generally  old-fashioned,  some  few  only 
being  of  modern  construction.  Among  the  many  public 
edillcrs,  the  largest  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  825,  and 
rebuilt  In  1072.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure  of  the  Saxon 
and  early  Norman  style,  and  at  the  pointa  of  intersection 
rites  a  °flne  square  tower  ICOft.high.  The  uniformity 
of  the  building,  however,  it  greatly  Impaired  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  very  plain  W.  end,  rendered 
necetiary  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  and  a  part  of  the  nave 
In  17N6.  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral  la  360ft., 
length  of  the  great  transept  100  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and 
aide  aitlcs  74  ft.,  height  or  nave  63  ft.,  height  of  entire 
building  91  ft.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
two  rows  of  massive  columns,  sustaining  semicircular 
arches,  over  which  are  rows  of  arcades  with  pointed 
arches.    At  the  E.  end  are  the  Ladyc  Chapel,  an  octan- 

f[ular  chapter  house,  and  a  well-stocked  and  valuable 
Ibrnry.    iThe  N.  porch  Is  generally  admired  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  ornamental  Gothic  style.    Within  the  church 
are  many  flue  monuments,  among  which  that  of  Bishop 
(.anti'lujie  (who  died  in  1287)  is  beautifully  ornamented 
witii  the  most  delicate  sculpture.    Adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral are  the  college  and  bishop's  palace,  in  the  former  of 
wliich  are  apartments  for  the  vicars  and  other  officers  of 
the  establishment.    The  cleisters  connecting  the  palace 
with  the  church  are  considered  curious  and  handsome. 
A  triennial  musical  festival  takes  place  within  the  cathe- 
dral, the  profits  of  which  arc  given  to  charitable  Institu- 
lliins  within  the  county.    A  side  chapel  la  used  as  the 
iiiirlsh  church  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the  living  of  which  li 
ni'ld  under  the  dean  and  chapter.    Of  the  other  parish 
churches,  that  of  All  Saints,  which  is  united  with  St. 
Martin'*,  has  a  tall  and  well-proportionetl  steeple,  but  ii 
otherwlie  uninteresting.    St.  Peter's,  which  la  united 
with  St.  Owen's,  is  a  plain  building,  with  a  spire.    The 
cliurch  of  St.  N  irliuloi  Is  old-fashioni-d  and  uninteresting ; 
the  rectory  It  In  the  gift  of  the  crown.    The  disaenting 
places  of  worship  belong  to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Quakers,  and  K.  Catliolics,  the  last  of  whom 
have  lately  liiillt  an  extremelv  handsome  chapel.    Nu- 
merous day  and  .Sunday  schools  are  connected  both  with 
the  churches  and  cliiipcls ;  nnd  there  Is  a  good  charity 
silioiil  for  clothing  iiml  educating  .">()  boys  and  30  girls. 
The  free  grummar-ichoul,  locally  known  at  the  College 
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School,  «aa  cither  founded  or  enlarged  by  Q.  Elizatieth  ; 
liut  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  dUruputv,  and  to  be  now 
almost  useless,  notwithstanding  the  20  exhibitions  wliich 
it  oflV'rs  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge: 
connected  with  this  school  is  Dean  Langford's  charft;, 
wliich  clothes  and  educates  four  children,  and  sends  them 
to  Braiennose  College,  Oxford,  with  scholarships  of  3A/. 
per  annum  for  four  years.  Among  tlie  numerous  and 
richly  endowed  charities  of  Hereford,  the  principal  are, 
—  I.  St.  Kthelbcrt's  Hospital  for  10  aged  persons,  having 
an  income  of  lOn/.  yearly.  2.  Coningsby's  Hospital, 
founded  in  162.5,  oh  the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and 
providing  lo<lging,  clothing,  and  13/.  a  year  each  to  14  old 
soldiers,  and  a  salary  of  20/.  for  a  chaplain.  3.  Lazarus't 
Hospital,  once  used  for  lepers  and  others  afflicted  with 
contagious  diseases,  but  now  an  almshouse  for  six  poor 
women,  who  divide  19/.  yearly.  4.  St.  Giles's  Hospital, 
established  in  1290,  as  a  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  and 
given  by  llichard  II.  to  the  corporation,  by  which  it  was 
formed  into  an  almshouse  for  live  jioor  men,  who  are 
clothed,  and  share  80/.  yearly.  5.  'VVilliam's  Hospital, 
providing  six  decayed  tradesmen  with  good  lodgings,  and 
3/.  10.«.  each  per  montli,  and  a  chaplain,  at  a  salary  of  20/., 
who  also  oinciates  in  the  last-mentioned  hospital.  6. 
Price's  Hospital,  for  12  men,  who  are  lodged  and  paid 
2/.  a  month  each.  7.  'Trinity  Hospital,  a  handsome  brick 
building,  in  which  1 6  poor  people  are  lodged,  clothed,  and 
iiensioned,  at  iw.  eacli  per  weeit.  The  last  five  of  these 
charities  are  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  municipal  commissioners, 
formerly  used  their  influence  lor  the  most  corrupt  pur- 
poses. Many  other  minor  endowments  belong  both  to 
the  corporation  and  the  parishes ;  indeed  few  cities  in 
England  possess  so  many  ch.irit.able  trusts  as  Hereford. 
( Charity  Comm.,3'id  Rep. )  A  large  infirmary,  supported 
by  subscriptions  and  benefactions,  and  containing  accom- 
modation for  70  patients,  stands  S.E.  of  the  city,  near  the 
Castle  Green.  The  union  workhouse,  completed  in 
1838,  stands  on  the  N.E.  side,  outside  the  city.  The 
chief  public  buildings  not  yet  noticed  are  the  shire- 
hall,  designed  by  Sir  H.  Smirke,  having  a  fine  Doric 
iwrtico  ;  the  town-hall,  an  old-fashioned  wood  and  plas- 
ter building,  supported  on  pillars  forming  an  arcade,  in 
wliicli  is  held  the  vegetable  m.irkct ;  the  guildhall,  built 
of  brick;  the  theatre;  the  co.  gaol,  a  well-arranged 
prison,  in  which  the  silent  system,  and  hard  labour, 
are  rigorously  enforced ;  and  the  town  gaol,  which  is 
very  small,  and  wholly  insulficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
city.  (Gmil  lieturm,  1839,  p.  68.)  "  Hereford,  In  point 
of  trading  prosperity,  is  in  a  stationary  condition. 
Though  the  principal  streets  contain  many  good  dwell- 
ing-houses and  shops,  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
very  active  or  thriving  establishments.  It  produces  no 
staple  commodity ;  and  the  glove  trade,  formerly  con- 
aidcrable,  has  declined.  There  are  some  manufactures 
of  hats  and  cutlery  ;  and  the  trade  in  cider,  hops,  oak- 
bark,  wool,  and  agricultural  produce  is  somewhat  on  the 
increase.  The  Wye  is  navigable  by  barges  up  to  the 
city,  except  in  dry  summers  or  during  iieavy  floods ;  and 
about  10  years  ago,  a  railroad  was  carried  from  Hereford 
to  Pontrllas,  and  thence  to  Abergavenny :  this,  among 
other  advantages,  secures  a  steady  supply  of  coal,  the 

Srice  of  which  has  fallen  nearly  one  third."    (A/t<n. 
hund.  Rep.) 

Hereford  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation  In 
IIH'J,  from  Richard  I.,  but  the  governing  charter,  pre- 
viously to  the  Municipal  lleform  Art,  was  grantee!  by 
William  III.,  in  WSJ.  The  corporation  now  comprises  a 
mayor, n aldermen, and  18  councillors:  thecity  is  divided 
into  three  wards.  Corp.  rev.,  In  183!),  2,887/.  Hereford  has 
sent  2  mems.  to  the  If,  of  C.  since  the  23  Kdward  I.,  the 
franchise,  previously  to  the  Keform  Act,  being  vested  in 
freemen,  resident  or  non-resident,  who  became  so  by 
birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  gift,  or  purchase.  Iteg. 
cliH;tors,  in  I8.')8,  •tOO.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions,  and  a 
mayor's  court,  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  are  iield  within 
thecity.  The  local  acts  are  14  Geo.  III.  c.  38,,  and  66 
Geo.  III.  c.  23.  Market-di^'S  on  Wed.  and  Sat.,  the 
Wed.  after  St.  Andrew's  day  b<'ing  the  "great  m.irket." 
Fidrs  first  Tuesday  .ifter  Feb.  2.,  and  Oct.  2.  for  cattle, 
cheese,  and  farming  pro<luce,  being  among  tlie  l.irg(!st  in 
I'ngiand.  Cattle  fairs  are  also  held  on  Wed.  in  Kastcr 
week,  and  July  1.  Tiie  May  fair,  called  the  bishop's  fair, 
lasts  nine  days,  and,  being  a  mere  holiday  fair,  is  much 
complainwl  of  as  a  hindrance  to  luisincis. 

l)nring  the  disputes  Ix'tween  Henry  III.  and  his  barons, 
and  in  the  wars  of  York  anil  Lancaster,  lleriil'ord  was 
re|ieatedly  tiu-  seat  of  hostilities  ;  and  its  flue  castle  and 
strong  walls,  according  to  Lcland,  were  so  much  injured, 
that  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  going  fast  to 
ruin.  During  tlie  parliainentnry  wars  It  was  garrisoned 
by  Charles  I.,  and  twice  lH>«ii'ge<l:  in  l<>4;i  it  siirrcnilcrcil 
to  the  pari,  troops  under  Sir  W.  Waller,  ami  being  re- 
taken by  the  royalists,  was  nearly  tiie  last  that  opened 
iU  gates  to  the  parliament.  The  ancient  fortiniations 
and  rattle  aru  wholly  destroyed,  ami  their  site  ii  now 
occupied  by  a  public  promenade,  maintained  by  sub- 
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scrlptlon,  and  forming  the  favourite  resort  of  tl,.  «„ 
(f  (ice's  Hist,  of  Hertford i  Britton't  ^cc   n?  iJ     •'"P- 

HKKFORD  or  HERVOUDEN,  a  towTof  th.  p 
slan  dom..  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Minden,  cap  cirr^ir 
the  same  name,  on  the  Werra,  15  m  S  W  ii-  j°' 
Pop.  (1838)  6,852.  It  has  courts  of  Justice  Vor'the?!,  V' 
and  district,  a  largo  prison,  a  gymnasium,  and  R  rw* 
high  sciiool,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  ami  ,. 
leather,  tobacco,  and  linen  goods.  The  central  mi..«  "' 
of  arts,  antiquities,  and  manufactures  for  Westi>h»ii."™ 
established  at  HerforjI.  "estphali*  i, 

HERISAU,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Anr,pn.»ii 
div.  Outer  Rhodes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.  idSSv  !?  ' 
Trojen,  these  towns  being  alternately  the  seat  nf.i*' 
legislature.    It  stands  on  a  height,  at  the  junction  „? 
two  small  streams,  which  turn  the  machinery  ofnnrm^l 
factories,  5  m.  W.K.W.  Appeniell,    Pop.  lmoTl^^!i 
its  commune,  about  7,000,  who  are  among  the'mn'tt  : 
dustrious  inhab.  of  the  canton.     The  princiMl  m 
factures  are  those  of  cottons  and  silks,  the  lastof  ri.ro"» 
introduction.    It  has  an  ancient  church,  in  whi,.i,  .i 
archives  of  the  Outer  Rhodes  are  kept,  a  prcttv  i,"" 
public  library,  orphan  asylum,  court  of  justice  ar<m,.?i* 
&c.    Near  it  Is  the  Heinricksbad,  one  of  the  mo,t  r  '" 
quented   watering-places   In   E.   Switzerland.    (iiu.Ji' 
kanlon  Appenx. ;  I'icol,  &c.)  («lltch, 

HERMANSTAD-T  (I?ung.  Nacy-Sxeben),  a  town  nf 
Transylv.inia,  cap.  of  the  Saxon  land,  in  an  exten.ivi 
and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Tibin,  a  branch  of  the  A^m? 
71  m.  S.S.E.  Clausenburg,  and  70  m.W.Cronstadt  P,,n  ' 
In  1838,  18,337.  (Berghaus.)  It  partly  stands" on  an 
eminence,  and  Is  thence  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lowor 
town.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  mostly  In  the  Gothic  stvl/ 
and  has  a  square  ornamented  with  a  statue  and  founiai  i  • 
but  still  it  has  a  dull  and  stagnant  appearance  It  ha.' 
three  suburbs,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  having 
a  foss  and  five  gates.  The  most  remarkable  mibl  ? 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  Baron  Rruckenthal  the  fa 
Tourite  minister  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  con 
taining  an  extensive  library  and  fine  museum''  thf 
churches,  9  in  all  (viz.,  4  Lutheran,  1  Calvinist,  3  Rom 
Cath.,  and  I  Greek);  the  barracks,  the  militarv  hos' 
pital,  and  the  orphan  asylum.  The  Lutherans  have  a 
gymnasium,  in  which  the  study  of  divinity,  law,  and  uhi 
losophy  is  pursued,  and  a  free  school ;  besides  which" 
there  is  a  Bom.  Cath.  gymnasium,  and  a  normal  school' 
Hermanstadt  Is  the  lic.-id  quarters  of  the  commander-ini 
chiefof  the  troops  in  Transylvania,  and  several  departi 
ments  of  the  government,  as  the  customs,  post-sun'.rin" 
tendence,  Ac,  are  located  here.  It  is  a  place  of  consider' 
able  trade,  having  three  markets  in  the  year,  and  it  lias 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  hats,  4c  • 
still,  however,  the  town  "  is  not  what  it  was.  The  over- 
land trade  through  Wallachia  has  almost  disappeared' 
and  with  it  the  best  days  of  Hermanstadt."  I'he  Her! 
manstadters  are  said  to  lie  of  Flemish  origin,  and  have  a 
strange  notion  that  their  extraordinary  dialect  stronsli 
resembles  the  English.  There  are  not  less  than  seveii 
distinct  dialects  among  these  Saxons,  all  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  diflerent  parts  of^Cermanv' 
from  which  they  originally  came.  iPaeel'i  Huncaru 
vol.  II.  ch.  13.)  *■  ^' 

The  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  Hermann,  the 
Saxon  chief  who  conquered  Transylvania,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1160,  and  to  have  early  possessed  many 
valuable  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Hungarian  ro- 
verninent:  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  however,  was 
built  in  the  Ifith  century.  It  was  once  tiic  capital  of  I 
Transylvania,  and  was  then  in  its  most  flourishing  con. 
ditlon.     (Oesterr.  Kat.  Enci/ct.  ;  I'ngel's  Hung.) 

HERTFOHD,an  inland  co.  of  England,  having  S.  Mid. 
diesex,  E.  Essex,  N.  Cambridge.amI  W.  Hiickingham.nnd  j 
Bedford.     It  has  a  very  irregular  outline,  and  a  detached  | 
portion  at  ColeshiU  is  wholly  surrounded  by  lluckin(ihain, 
Area,  403,200  acres,  of  wliich  about  3.'iO,(Ki(l  «re  arable] 
meadow,  and  pasture.     A  ridge  of  clialk  iiilli,  from  m 
to  900  ft.  high,  runs  along  the  N.  frontier  of  the  co.,  and 
the  rest  of  its  surface  is  beautil'ully  diversified  with  up. 
lands  and  valleys:  it  has  many  thriving pliuitiitinns,amU 
more  than  ordinary  proportion  ofllne  sc.-its,  amonx  which  I 
Ashridge  and  Hatfield  occtipy  the  first  rank.    The  sub- 
soil is  generally  chalk.     It  has  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
may,  on  the  whole,  he  said  to  be  of  about  an  average  de- 
gree of  fertility.     By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  I 
Is  in  tillage  ;  and  the  wheat  and  luirley  of  this  co.  arc 
reckoned  equal  to  those  of  any  other  district  in  Kiighinil, 
AKficulture  is  not,  h(uve>er,in  a  very  ndv.inced  state.  I 
Two  white  crops  notunf'reqiiently  follow  each  other;  and! 
the  land  is  mostly  ploughed  very  shallow,  and  is  "in I 
many  parts  extremely  foul."    ( Krnnettt/  anil  (Iranfcrl 
on  Ihc  Titinnn/  nf  l.anrt,  i.  1U9.)    Drill  I'liisliandrjisbutl 
little  introduced  ;  and  the  Ihrashiiig  m.-ichiiip  Is  notusoil,! 
from  a  notion  that  it  would  injure  the  quality  ortlial 
straw,  wliich  meets  a  ready  sale  in  the  London  markels.l 
Meadow  land  is  In  general  much  bitter  nMn.ipcil  tluni 
the  arable,  the  quantity  of  hay  produced  being  large,  and  I 
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HERTFORD 

i|,c  quality  inperior.  Fewcnttlo  are  raised  or  fed  in  thil 
county ;  nut  tho  itouk  of  sheep  is  considerable.  Few 
large  estates.  Farms  of  various  sizes,  but  not  generally 
iiree.  Leases,  wliere  granted,  are  usually  for  Tor  14  years. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  IHlO.lCs.  lUd.  an  acre.  With 
the  exception  of  chalk,  the  minerals  are  of  no  import- 
u,ce.  Manufactures  not  very  important.  Paper,  noir- 
cit,  is  uiade  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  best  quality,  and  by 
the  most  improved  machinery,  near  Watford  and  Rlek- 
maniworth.  Malting  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Ware, 
Hitchin,  and  other  towns ;  and  a  good  deal  of  straw 
gljit  is  made  in  different  parts  of  the  county :  silk  and 
(olton  are  also  spun,  and  ribands  made,  at  Iring,  Wat- 
ford, St.  Albans,  &c.  Principal  rivers.  Lea,  Rib,  Beane, 
C«lne.  Gad,  &c.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes 
throuijh  its  W.  parts,  and  it  is  also  traversed  by  the 
london  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Hertford  has  8 
hunda-  and  13.5  pars.  ;  it  sends  7  mrras.  to  the  H.  of  C, 
,ii,  3  for  the  co.,  and  2  each  for  the  bors.  of  Hertford 
mi  St.  Albans.  Registered  co.  electors,  in  18a8-39, 
(24.S.  In  1831,  Hertford  had  26,.'>49  inhab.  houses, 
21,250  families,  and  143,341  inliabs.;  of  whom  71,39,5  were 
Mies,  and  71,946  females.  Sum  contributed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  in  1838-39,  53,199/.  Annual  value  of  real 
nrererty.  In  1815,  583,(>57/.  ProHts  of  trades  and  profes. 
jioiis,  In  ditto,  262,989/. 

HERTFonn,   a  pari.  bor.  and  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Hertford,  on  the  Lea, 
19  m.   N.   London.    The  pari,  bor.,  which  includes, 
besides  the  old  bor.  and  liberties,  portions  of  the  parishes 
o(  Urlckendon  and  Bengco,  had,  in  1831,  973  inhabited 
houses,  and  a  pop.  of  5,H60  persons.    The  town,  which 
itands  in  a  valley,  though  irregularly  laid  out,  is  re- 
ipectable  in  its  appearance,  well   paved  and  flagged, 
gbundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
There  are  2  churches,  which  serve  for  all  the  parishes, 
the  others  having  been  demolished.    All   Saints,  the 
Corp.  church,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure  in  the 
later  English  style,  with  a  square  tower  and  spire ;  and 
St.  Andrew's,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  thougn  smaller 
in  extent,  is  handsome,  and  has  a  low  embattled  tower 
and  spire,  and  a  large  gallery  within,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  children  belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital.    The 
Independents  also,  the  Wesloyan  Methodists,   and  the 
Society  of  Friends,  have  commodious  places  of  worship. 
Among  the  public  charities  in  Hertford,  the  chief  are,  — 
1.  A  well  endowed  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the 
teign  of  James  I.,  having  seven  scholarships  at  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.    2.  The  Grccn-coat  School,  founded 
and  endowed  in  1760,  in  which  about  M  boys  are  educ.ited. 
3,  The  branch  school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  occupying  a 
large  brick  building  with  wini^s,  and  accommodating  500 
of  the  younger  pupils  of  that  great  establishment.    4.  A 
prls'  cn.irlty  school,  attended  by  about  60  children.    5. 
An  infant-school.     6.  An  almshouse  for  aged  people, 
built  and  endowed  with  50/.  a  year.    The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  —  the  castle,  originally  built  in  909, 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  f who  lets  it  to  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
ttliool  preparatory  to  Hailybury  College) ;   the   shire- 
hall,  erected  in  1771,  under  which  is  the  corn-market; 
the  sessions-house,  in  which  the  assizes  arc  held  ;  and  the 
;aol,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town.    About  2  m.  from  the 
town  ia  Hailybury  College,  established  in  1806  by  the  Kast 
India  Company,  for  preparing  its  civil  officers  for  their 
duties  in  India.      The  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
7(|.(XX)/.,  contain  rooms  for  the  8  difTercnt  professors  and 
about  100  students,  who  receive  instruction  in  divinity, 
idence,  law,  history,  and  the  orlentitl  languages.    The 
Rcf.  T.  K.  MalthuB,  author  of  the  Essay  on  Population, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  wcro  jirofcssors  in  this  in- 
ititution.    Hertford  is  a  busy  town,  and  there  are  se- 
veral mills  on  the  Lea,  the  principal  trade  being  meal- 
ing and  malting,  the  produce  of  which  It  exchanges  with 
I/indon  lor  coals  and  other  commodities.     There  are 
also  Boni'e  large  breweries,  and  an  extensive  distillery. 
The  markets,  held  on  Saturday,  are  among  the  largest  In 
the  S.  of  England  for  corn :  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  the 
Satiird,iy  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  on  May  12.,  July  5., 
and  Nov.  ».     This  bor.  received  Its  earliest  corporate 
privileges  from  William  the  Conqueror :  its  markets  were 
panted  by  Kdward  III.    The  corjmration  now  consists 
cf  a  mayor,  3  other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  and 
holds  a  commission  of  the  peace :   corp.  rev.,  in  1H3U, 
*1U.    Hertford  sent  2  mcms.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
tdgii  of  lulward  I.  to  the  .Mith  of  Kdward  III.,  when  it 
was  relieved  from  the  burden,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  and 
did  not  regain  the  privilege  till  the  'i'M  of  James  I.,  since 
ihiih  lime  It  has  i^xercised  the  franchise.    Down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  electors  were  the  hoiise- 
holJers  and  freemi'U  renlilent,  when  they  recelveil  their 
freedom.  Registered  eli-ctors  in  1K3H-.19,  fil».  The  bound- 
iries  of  the  mun.  and  pari.  bor.  are  co-extenslve. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Hertford  is  uncertain. 
At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  the  town  and 
lands  were  divided  iK-twccn  the  tUiiiqucror  anil  eight  of 
Ills  folluwcrs.   In  the  wars  between  Julin  and  his  revolted 
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barons,  the  castle,  originally  built  by  Edward  the  Elder, 
was  taken  from  the  king,  after  a  month's  siege.  It  was 
restored  in  the  following  reign,  and  in  1345  was  granted, 
with  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
made  it  his  usual  residence.  The  castle  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  the  queens  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. ;  and 
here,  also,  150  years  later.  Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally 
resided  and  held  her  courts.  (Chauncp'i  Hist,  of  Hert- 
fordihire  s  Britton'a  Arch.  Antiq.  qf  Great  Britain  i 
Pari.  Rep.) 

HESSE-CASSEL,  or  ELECTORAL  HESSE 
(Germ.  Kurhessen),  a  state  of  W.Germany,  consisting  of 
a  central  territory,  (having  N.W.  Prussian  Westphalia 
and  Waldeck,  N.E.  Hanover  and  Prussian  Saxony,  E. 
Weimar,  S.E.  and  S.  Bavaria,  and  W.  Frankfort,  Nas- 
sau, and  Hesse-Darmstadt),  and  several  small  detached 
portions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  co.  of  Schaumberg  to 
the  N.,  and  the  lordship  of  Schmalkalden  to  the  E.  'Ihe 
whole  territory  lies  between  lat.  50°  5'  and  52°  25'  N., 
and  long.  8°  3U'  and  10°  40'  30"  E.,  and  is  subdivided  ax 
follows :  — 


Provinces. 

Area  <n  Eng. 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  1839. 

Ch.  Towns  and  Top. 

Lower  Hesse    - 
Uinter  Hewe     - 
Fulda       -       - 
Hanau 

8,085 
875 
887 
S83 

3:is,.'ioo 

116,'fllO 
I.15,0(M) 
115,200 

Cassel   -    -  31,0(10 
Marburg  .     7,700 
Fulda        .     9,'JOO 
Hanau      -  15,000 

Total 

4,430            701,900 

This  is  the  statement  of  Berghaus  ;  but,  according  to 
the  Almanack  de  Goiha,  the  pop.  in  1837  amounted  to 
812,640  ;  a  discrepancy  which  we  are  without  the  means 
of  reconciling. 

On  entering  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  from 
Saxony,  the  country  and  the  men  present  a  different 
appearance.  There  is  more  of  the  forest ;  the  country 
is  a  heap  of  moderately  elevated  ridges,  stretching 
across  each  other  in  every  variety  of  form  and  direc- 
tiou,  and  principally  covered  withl>eech  woods.  (Tour 
in  Germ,  in  1820-22,  i.  329.)  The  greater  part  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  belongs  to  the  table-land  of  centriii  Germany,  of 
which  it  forms  the  N.  extremity,  called  by  Berghaus, 
the  "  Hessian  terrace."  Its  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Werra  mountains ;  its  central  portion  is  occupied  by 
the  plateau  of  Fulda ;  and  its  territory  towards  tne  S.E. 
and  S.  covered  by  the  Rhon,  Spessart,  and-other  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  enter  Hesse  from  Bavaria.  No 
summit,  however,  rises  higher  than  the  A/cmner,  be- 
longing to  the  Werra  range,  which  is  2,327  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  co.  Schmalkalden,  between  the 
Prussian,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Gotha  territories, 
is  covered  by  the  Thuringian  forest-mountains,  and 
Schaumberg,  between  Hanover,  Lippe  Detmold,  and 
Prussia,  by  ramifications  of  the  Harz.  Electoral-Hesse 
belongs  principally  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  N.,  and  receives  the  Fulda,  Werra, 
Edcr,  Schwalm,  Diemel,  Lahn,  &c. ;  the  Main  bounds 
it  on  the  S.,  and  receives  the  Kinzig,  and  Midda.  There 
are  many  large  ponds,  especially  In  the  N.,  though  none 
is  large  enough  to  be  called  a  lake.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  severe,  except  in  the 

firov.  Hanau,  S.  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  Fulda,  and 
n  the  vale  of  the  Werra,  where  some  wine  of  an  inferior 
sort  is  grown.  The  medium  temp,  of  the  year  through- 
out the  Electorate  is  about  50^^  Fahr.  The  soil  ii 
stony,  sandy,  and  no  where  particularly  fertile,  except 
in  Hanau.  It  is  there  very  productive,  and  rye  is 
reported  to  yield  16  or  20  fold,  and  wheat  and  barley 
in  good  situations  as  much  as  24  fold,  but  such  state- 
ments are  uniformly  almost  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
whole  country,  however.  Is  capable  of  being  rendered 
pnuch  more  productive  than  at  present ;  only  the  narrow 
valleys  and  tho  lower  portion  of  the  hill-slopes  are  cul- 
tivated, and  the  valleys,  which,  from  their  confined  extent 
are  exposed  to  excessive  moisture,  are  very  imperfectly 
draineo.  A  degree  of  indolence  pervades  the  people  in 
the  rural  districts ;  the  villages  nave  more  of  the  Ba- 
varian th.in  the  Saxon  character,  being  often  composed 
of  mere  ruinous  wooden  hovels ;  and  the  inhab.  are 
commonly  dirty,  squalid,  and  slovenly.  Agriculture  it 
their  chief  occupation  ;  it  is  in  the  most  forward  state 
in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers.  More  corn  is  grown 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption  ;  it  is  principally 
rye,  biirley,  and  oats.  These  are  every  where  cultivated; 
wheat  is  grown  chiefly  in  Lower  Hesse  :  the  yxarly  pro- 
duce of  these  four  species  of  crain  is  estimated  by 
Berghaus  at  4,000,000  sclii^l.  Ituckwheat  is  grown 
only  In  Schaumberg,  and  some  parts  of  Fulda;  and 
maize  Is  conHiiod  to  Hanau.  About  350,1100  tchqffel  of 
pulse  of  various  kinds  are  annually  grown,  and  from 
70(1,000  to  80(1,000  sc/i.  of  potatoes  ;  these  products 
compose  the  chief  ivrticles  of  food  In  the  higher  dis< 
tricts,  liesides  which,  |>ot<itnes  are  used  to  some  extent 
ill  distillprics.  Toliacco,  esteemed  the  best  in  Germany, 
is  grown  In  Ilanau,  and  on  the  banks  of  tho  Werra  in 
Schmalkalden :  its  annual  produce  averages  from  -17,000 
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to  20,000  cwt  Flax,  alio,  of  good  qualify,  li  lorKoljr  cul- 
tlrated  in  the  3  N.  prori.,  and  about  150,000  ilein  are 
obtained  yearly.  Wine,  which  is  almost  exclusively 
produced  In'  Hanau,  doei  not  amount  to  above  1,000 
eimeri  a-year.  Urchardt  are  everywhere  numpruui ; 
hemp,  hopi,  chicory,  poppy->««d,  and  cullnory  Teg»- 
tablei,  are  the  remaining  article!  of  culture.  lietse- 
Caiiel  U  one  of  the  rnont  rli-hly-woodetl  rountrica  of 
Europe :  nearly  l-3d  of  lt«  turfncc,  particularly  in 
Fulda,  Hanau,  and  Schmalkalden,  it  covered  with 
forests.  In  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  In  Hanau,  firs 
are  the  principal  trcc^s  ;  In  the  more  level  country  oak, 
elm,  beech,  &c.  predominate :  the  oaks  are  in  some  parts 
▼ery  fine.  Juniper-berries  form  an  article  of  consider- 
able export  from  Lower  Heiae.  The  pastures  are  good, 
but  cattle  arc  not  numerous.  In  1833  there  were,  in  all, 
about  817,300  head  of  live  stock :  more  than  half  the 
numlier  being  sheep  of  improved  breeds.  Hugs  and 
poultry  are  plentiful ;  not  so  liees.  Uume  is  not  very 
abundant,  and  flitherlcs  contribute  but  little  to  tlie 
support  of  the  Inhab.  The  ppiisantrr,  like  their  neigh- 
bours throughout  Westphalia,  arc  prineipiilly  hereditary 
tenants ;  and  the  author  of  a  Tour  in  Oirmnny,  &c., 
remarks,  "  You  will  find  men  among  them  who  boast 
of  being  ablt>  to  prove  that  tlioy  still  cultivate  the  same 
farms  on  which  their  ancestors  lived  before  Charle- 
magne conquered  the  descendants  of  Hcrrman  (Ar- 
tniniut),  or,  for  any  thing  they  know,  before  Herrman 
himself,  drawing  his  hordes  from  these  very  valleys, 
annihilated  the  legions  of  Varus."  (1.  3:i0.) 

Mining  is  pursued,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  provi. 
About  .W,000  cwt.  of  iron,  .'>,H0  cwt.  of  cobalt,  and  1,000 
cwt.  of  copper  are  obtainetl  annually.  There  were  for- 
merly some  tolerably  productive  silver  mines  near 
Frankenberg,  in  Upper  Hesse,  but  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  wrought :  a  small  quantity  of  silver  still,  however, 
is  obtained  near  Bieber,  in  Hannu.  About  235,000  cwt. 
of  rock-salt,  300,000  cwt.  of  coal,  400,000  cwt.  of  bovey 
coal,  and  turf  in  large  quantities  »rc  annually  produrvu. 
Cual  of  a  good  quality  is  abundant  throughout  the 
country  ;  but  the  inhab.  have  a  prejudice  against  it,  and 
it  has  not  been  brought  into  general  use,  Manufdcturcs 
have  not  yet  reached  any  high  degree  of  importance,  but 
they  are  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing.  Linen  weaving 
anil  spinning  are  the  most  widely  diiTused,  and  form 
throughout  the  country  the  coninion  auxiliary  employ- 
ments of  the  small  farmers  and  their  families.  Tlie 
fabrics  are  of  every  quality,  from  the  coarsest  household 
cloths  to  the  finest  damask.  The  town  and  prov.  of 
Fulda  are  the  chief  seats  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  from  them  alone  140,000  nieces  of 
linen  are  exported,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
■old  under  the  denomination  of  Osnaburgs.  Schmal- 
kalden is,  however,  the  only  district  in  which  there 
is  any  approach  to  manufacturing  establishments  on 
a  large  scale  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  extensive  iron  works, 
and  manufactures  of  fire-arms,  cutlery,  hardware,  &c., 
though  these  articles  have  not  attained  to  any  great 
degree  of  perfection.  Iron  and  itcel  wares  arc  also 
made  in  the  valley  of  the  Wcser.  Coarse  woollens, 
stockings,  camlets,  carpets  in  llanau  ;  leather,  tobacco, 
glass,  crucibles,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  paper, 
liats,  gunpowder,  tur,  wooden  wares,  and  musical  in- 
struments are  among  the  otiier  chief  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The>e  are  many  bleaching  and  dyeing  esta- 
blishments, breweries,  and  distillerie*.  Cassel  and 
Hanau  are  the  principal  raanufactuiing  as  well  as 
commercial  towns. 

The  great  article  of  export  is  linen  cloth,  about  200,000 
pieces  of  which,  ol  the  value  of  1,000,1)00  dolls.,  a  year, 
are  exported  by  way  of  llremen  and  I'rankfurt,  chiefly 
to  Holland,  Denmark,  and  America.  The  otiier  prin- 
cipal exports  are  linen  yarn,  woollen  cloth,  hats,  jewel- 
lery, hides,  sheep-skins,  papt^r,  iron  and  steel  wares  of 
all  kinds,  crucibles,  timbiT,  corn,  dried  fruits,  spirits, 
Ac.  Tlie  chief  imports  are  colonial  goods,  drugs,  wine, 
llax  and  hemp  seed,  silk,  fine  wool,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
mirrors  and  other  glass  wares,  herrings,  stock  fish, 
horses,  cattle,  tin,  gold,  silver,  tobacco,  &c.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  nearly  bal,ince  each  other ;  but  the 
most  profitable  branch  of  commerce  to  the  Klectorate 
is  the  transit  of  trade ;  the  grand  routes  of  communica- 
tion between  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Ac.  passing  through  the  territories  of  llesse  Cassel. 
The  dollar  curreii'  is  that  of  Prussia  =  3s.  The  Hessian 
ell  is  =  -623  Enn  i  yard,  tlie  foot  =  •!I4;I  English.  The 
vicrici  of  corn  -  fA  Knglish  qr. ;  the  cwt.  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  English. 

The  OovemmfHl  is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  In 
the  male  line  only.  The  different  orders  in  the  slate  are 
represented  in  one  parliamentary  chamber,  composed  of 
W  memi>ers,  consisting  of  tlie  heads  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  i^lectoral  family,  the  mediatised  noble-., 
tlie  faintly  of  Kiedesel  (hereditary  lordi-marslial)  a'ld 
the  secularised  convents  of  Kaiifiingeii  and  Wette-,  fi 
deputies  from  the  nobles  and  knights  of  Hanau,  F'ilda, 
and  Hersfeld ;  16  from  tti«  towns,  and  16  deputiei  iciit 


by  the  peasantry.  The  pcaiantrv  arc,  however,  debarred 
from  being  representatives  of  their  own  order  l.»  .h 
circumstance  of  their  habitually  s|ieaking  only  at 
German  dialect,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  eountrr 
while  the  discussions  in  the  assembly  am  mrVioli  '• 
in  high  German.  The  states  assemke  at  least  nn°2 
in  3  years.  The  Inhab.  of  Electoral  Hesse  iiThehu 
century  tufTered  much  from  the  oppression  and  ranarii. 
of  their  rulers,  who  were  accustomed,  amonust  n^k  ^ 
acts  of  tyranny,  to  traffic  largely  In  the  blood  of  th.u 
subjects,  by  hiring  out  their  troops  In  the  servlcp  nJ 
olher  European  powers.  The  supply  of  Hessian  trooos 
to  England  during  the  American  war  brouuht  tn  »f! 
Electoral  treasury  the  sum  of  21,276,780  crowns  bctwwn 
1776  and  1784.  The  conquest  of  the  country  bVthS 
French  put  An  end  to  this  white  slave  trade  Thoiich 
popular  at  first,  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  laf« 
elector  to  abuses,  and  the  growing  demand  of  tli» 
people  for  reforms,  produced  a  revolt  in  1830  t  » 
changes  consequent  on  which  have  rendered  the  present 
government  one  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  in  Germanv 
The  constitution  of  1831  guarantees  equality  under  tha 
laws,  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  free  right  of  aoDeal 
and  eligibility  to  every  office  under  government '6001 
nomy  in  every  department  of  the  public  service  has'since 
been  strictly  enforced,  and  the  educational  institutions 
have  been  materially  reformed.  For  civil  and  criminal 
justice  there  la  a  high  court  of  appeal  in  Cassel,  and  a 
superior  provincial  court  in  the  cap.  of  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  and  in  Ulnteln  for  the  co.  Schaumburg.  Wjti, 
each  of  these  a  forest  court  is  connected,  and  siibordi 
nate  to  them  are  tlie  district  judicial  and  rural  police 
courts.  The  town  police  is  under  a  separate  comrnis. 
sion  ;  and  each  of  the  provincial  caps,  has  a  head  police 
court,  as  well  as  medical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
tribunals,  subordinate  to  head  tribunals  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  cap.  About  4-.5ths  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants 
l-6th  part  Rom.  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  cliieUr 
Jews.  Except  the  latter,  and  between  1,000  and  2,oijo 
individuals,  the  deacendanta  of  emig-ants  from  France 
at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nant  ;8,  all  the  pop.  are 
of  the  German  atock.  The  reigning  family  is  Lutheran 
but  3-4ths  of  the  Protestant  inhab.  are  Calvinists.  Since 
1818,  both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  have  been  united  for 
ecclesiastical  government  under  3  consistories,  at  Cassel 
Marburg,  and  Hanau  ;  the  Rom.Catliolics  are  under  tlie 
Bishop  of  Fulda.  The  principal  establishment  for  edu. 
cation  is  the  university  of  Marburg,  founded  in  1527 
which  has  57  professors,  and  is  usually  attended  by  from 
230  to  250  students.  There  are  lyceums,  or  colleges  of 
arta,  &c.,  at  Cassel  and  Fulda,  teachers'  seminaries  in 
Cassel,  IVIarburg,  and  Hanau  ;  gymnasia,  or  high  gram- 
mar schools,  in  the  5  principal  towns  ;  several  tchools  of 
drawing,  forest  economy,  &c.,  and  numerous  primary 
schools.  Education  waa  formerly  more  backward  in  tlie 
Electorate  than  in  any  other  atate  in  Germ<iny,  but  such 
ia  no  longer  the  caae.  The  armed  force  is  raised  by  con- 
scription, and  every  male  under  50  years  of  age  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ia  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve.  The 
contingent  furniahed  to  the  army  of  the  Germ.  Conrede- 
ration  ia  5,679  men,  or,  including  the  corps  of  reserve, 
about  7,600  men. 

Financial  Syilem.  —  The  sum  voted  for  the  public  ex- 
penditure during  the  triennial  iieriod  1837-39,  amounted 
to  ll,.558°,780dollara  ;  the  wavs  and  means  for  the  same 
period  were  estimated  at  only  11,264,780  dollars,  and  to 
cover  the  deficiency  a  temporary  loan  of  291,000  dollars 
was  agreed  to  by  the  states.*  The  public  debt,  in  1837, 
did  not  exceed  I  ,.'>40,8.')0  dollars,  of  which  amount  9(il,a.'i0 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Tlie  direct  taxei 
for  the  period  1834-36,  averaged  628,220  and  the  indirect 
698,400  dollars  a  year.  The  former  arc  levied  according 
to  the  valuation  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  rent  of 
property  ;  and  a  capital  of  25  florins  is  assiuned  for  every 
5  florins  of  revenue.  Every  4  inetzen  (about  a  bushel)  of 
rye,  and  cwt.  of  hay,  la  estimated  as  worth  1  florin,  on 
which  a  rate  of  31  kreutzcrs  is  levied.  A  tax  is  also  paid 
on  cattle.  An  industry  tax,  paid  monthly,  is  laid  upon  all 
merchants  and  tradesmen  ;  it  being  calculated  according 
to  the  caidtal  supposed  to  be  employed  by  them.  La- 
bourers arc  rated  per  month  at  one  day's  pay  (the  price 
of  a  day's  food  having  b<;en  deducted).  The  government 
domains  produce  to  the  treasury  about  632,000  doilari 
annually  ;  the  forests,  &c.,  3.'W),000  dollars ;  the  mines, 
forges,  s.ilt  works,  &c.,  200,000  dollars  ;  salt  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  expenses  of  the  court  are  about 
471,600  dollars  j  of  justice,  264,800  ;  the  Interior,  879,6001 
the  finance  department,  798,910;  and  the  army,  74'i.HO 
dollars  a  year.  According  to  the  convention  of  iH3l,  half 
the  revenues  of  the  electoral  property  belong  to  the  public 
treasury  ;  the  other  half  Is  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
elector  ;  but  freah  disputes  have  since  arisen  between  the 
electoral  house  and  the  nation,  respecting  the  claim  to 

«  The  Kneyc.  lf«  fifin  rfu  Mmdt  nay",  Ihst  accnnlini;  In  the  l.l<t 
yvarl;  Itudaet'  tlic  public  revt'imo  .itixmiiteU  tu  3,11IU/IUI1  ilullui,  aiul 
Ibc  esiieiuuture  to  uitt>  3,4G'2,UUU  duMar»« 
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the  propert;  of  the  luidgrAve  of  Ileiie  Rotcnburg,  de- 
tMsed  In  1834. 

Hitlory.  —  The  houie  of  Heite-Caiiel  wai  founded  by 
William  the  Sage,  In  156T.  The  landgrave  was  railed  to 
the  dignity  of  elector  by  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe,  in  1801, 
which  tttfe  he  retained  when  restored  to  his  dominioni 
In  lBI>'i,  though  there  wai  no  longer  an  emperor  to  elect. 
From  1806  to  1813  Heiie-Caiiel  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  of  which  Cassel  was  the  cap.  The 
electorate  holds  the  8th  rank  in  the  German  confedera- 
tion, having  three  votes  in  the  full  council,  and  urie  in 
the  committee.  (Berghaui,  Allg.  Lander,  and  I'iUkii 
hunde,  iv.  316—328. ;  Encyc.  del  Gent  du  Monde,  &c.) 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  or  the  GRAND  DUCHY 
OF  HESSK,  a  state  of  W.  Germany,  consisting  of  two 
principal  and  not  very  unequal  tracts  of  country,  sepa- 
litei  from  each  other  by  the  territories  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  and  of  some  smaller  de- 
tached portions  chiefly  inclosed  within  the  territory  of 
Waldeck,  the  whole  lying  between  lat.  40°  \7f  and  51° 
\y,  and  long.  7°  52'  and  9°  40'  E.  Upper  Hesse,  the 
most  N.  of  the  two  principal  tracts,  Is  bounded  W. 
by  Prussian  Westphalia  and  Nassau,  and  encircled  on 
all  other  sides  by  Hesse  Cassel ;  the  other  principal 
tract  has  N.,  Nassau,  Frankfurt,  and  Hesse  Cassel ;  E., 
Bavaria;  S.,  Baden;  and  W.,  Rhenish  Bavaria  and 
Frussia ;  and  is  separated  by  the  Rhine  into  the  provs. 
of  Starkenberg  and  Rhenish  Hesse.  According  to  Berg- 
haus,  the  area,  pop,,  &c.  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  as  fol- 
low :  —[See  top  of  next  column.] 
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ProTlncw. 

Area  In  sq.  in. 

Pop.  IdM.  1   Ch.TnvMuidPop. 

CpperHeaw    - 
WUrkonlwTit    - 
KhniUh  ifisM 

1,471) 
4U 

*^M»    1  UiMm        -   7,300 
»l«0.0()0    1  DwmtladI  -  iSjSSo 
Knfi,»0O      Ma,«iic«     .  40^ 

Total     • 

3,«*>            78,1.400    1                                           1 

Us  surface,  according  to  Berghaus,  Is  occupied  > 


The  surface  Is  vpry  .iiverslfled.  Rhenish  Hesse  and  the 
W.  part  of  Starkcnlici  K  consist  mostly  of  a  level  plain 
of  arcut  firtllity ;  the  1:.  ,,»rt  of  SUrkenberg  Is  occu- 
pied  by  Dm  rli  tily-woodcd  Udenwald,  a  hilly  tract,  along 
the  foot  of  wliK'h  runs  the  picturesque  and  celebrated 
Bergitraase,  a  very  nnrlent  fine  of  road,  extending  in 
nearly  a  straight  direction  from  Frankfurt  to  Heidel- 
berg. Upper  Hesse  is  hilly  or  uneven  throughout,  being 
Intersected  by  the  Taunus,  Westerwald,  VoHolsgeblrge, 
and  other  mountain  ranges,  the  last  named  of  which  se- 
parates the  basin  of  the  Wcser  from  that  of  the  Rhine. 
The  loftiest  summits  of  the  VoRclsgebirge  are  about 
2,500  ft.  in  elevation.  Next  to  the  Rhine,  the  chief  rivert 
are  its  tributaries,  the  Main,  Weschnitz,  Sell,  and  Naho, 
in  Starkenberg  and  Rhenish  Hesse ;  anil  In  Upper  Hesse 
the  Wetterau,  Nidda,  Lahn,  Eder,  Fulda,  &c.  There 
are  many  large  ponds,  but  none  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
lake.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  but  varies  very 
much  in  diiferent  parts.  The  mean  temp,  of  the  year 
in  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  is  about  Kfi  Fah. :  In  Upper 
Hesse  it  is  little  more  than  51°,  and  snow  Ilea  on  the  Vo- 
gelsgebirge  for  8  or  9  months  of  the  year. 
Hesse-Darmstadt  is  especially  an  agricultural  country. 

follows,  reckoning  In  morgen  of  about  2-3d8  of  an  acre  : 
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1,S»9.W4        1      381,40«      1        34.1S7       1       3H,17»        1        3,774         1      1,081,410      1          3,1!«,.M6 

The  plains  of  Rhenish  Hesse  and  Starkenberg,  with 
the  adjacent   parts  of  Baden  and  Nassau,  are  amongst 
Ihe  best  cultivated,  as  well  as  most  fertile  tracts  of  Ger- 
many;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  their  sup- 
porting a  pop.  nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  Ireland  in 
comparative  comfort,  without  manufactures,  and  with 
but  little  trade.   Rhenish  Hesse,  in  particular.  Is  covered 
vilh  corn  fields,  vineyards,  orchards  and  villages  ;  and 
beiides  supplying  the  demand  for  home  consumption, 
exports  corn  In  considerable  quantities.    Wheat  is  the 
principal  produce  of  the  low  lands,  buckwheat  of  the 
Odenwald,  and  rye  of  Upper  Hesse  ;  but  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  latter  province  little  else  than  barley  and 
oats  are  grown.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  rotations  of  crops 
ire  various,  and  studied  with  constant  reference  both  to 
the  soil  and  seasons,  and  the  land  is  never  fallow.    Poppy 
teed,  rape,  tobacco  of  good  quality,  and  fruit  are  exten- 
lively  cultivated  in  this  province  ;  and  its  vineyards  yield 
lome  of  the  finest  growths  on  the  Rhine.    The  total 
produce  of  wine  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Is  estimated  at 
180,000  ohm,  (6,342,600  imp.  galls.),  two  thirds  of  which 
are  exported.    Flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  garden  vegetables 
are  the  other  chief  objects  of  culture.    Cattle-breeding 
ii  practised  most  extensively  in  Upper  Hesse,  where 
there  is  an  active  trade  in  live  stocli,  including  sheep 
uJhogs  ;  but  many  cattle,  &c.  are  also  fattened  In  the 
Odenwald,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  Frankfurt.    The 
principal  forest  trees  are  beech,  oak,  hornbeam,  pine,  fir, 
(c;  and  in  the  Vogelsgebirge,  maple,  elm,  and  larch. 
Large  quantities  of  timber  and  wooden  wares  are  sent 
from  Upper  Hesse  and  Starkenberg,  down  the  Main  and 
the  Ncckar.    In  Rhenish  Hesse,  however,  timber  is  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  and  dear,  owing  to  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods  during  the  French  dominion  ;   and 
nearly  all  the  material   required   for   fuel   has  to  be 
brought  from  the  Black  Forest  or  Spessart  mountains. 
The  forests  are  mo.itly  either  communal  or  grand  ducal 
iroperty ;  they  belong  to  the  communes,  especially  In 
Ihenish  Hesse,  where,  from  their  scarcity,  they   are 
highly  valued.    In  the  latter  province,  and  in  Starken- 
berg, property  Is  very  much  subdivided.    The  following 
ilatement   respecting  Its   subdivision   throughout   the 
Grand  Duchy,  has  been  extracted  from  the  tax-lists  of 
IB34. 
No.  of  individuaU  paying  I^and-taxonlv  •  -       53,487 

-  —  —        Land-tax  ana  Indiutr;  tax  601 

-  —  —  —       and  Personal  ux  68,420 

-  —  —        Land,  Personal,  and  Ind.  taxet    41^174 

The  first  item  shows  the  number  of  possessions  belong. 
ini!  to  foundations  and  corporations,  as  well  as  those 
under  litigation  ;  the  third  snows  the  number  of  landed 
jjiiprlolurs  of  the  upper  classes ;  and  the  fourth  the  small 
linded  proprietors,  all  of  whom  carry  on  some  little 
nunufacture,  as  weaving,  ftc,  for  which  they  are  rated. 
lluOhiann  estimates  the  trading  capital  of  the  Grand 
Duchy,  as  rated  fur  the  industry  tax,  in  1831,  at  about 
til, 700  florins,  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in 
tride  being  about  65,460,  and  the  number  of  agricultural 


hired  labourers  at  the  same  period,  43,370.  The  surplus 
of  the  exported  over  the  imported  agricultural  produce, 
for  the  three  years  ending  1831,  is  estimated,  by  the  same 
authority,  at — corn,  principally  wheat,  20it,628  qrs. ;  flour, 
203,650  cwts. ;  dried  fruits,  10,700  cwts. ;  tobacco,  39,000 


cwts. ;  spirits,  60,000  cwts. ;  vinegar,  10,000  cwts. ;  poppy 
and  rape  oils,  38,460  cwts. ;  though  the  harvests  -  witliln 
that  period  were  by  no  means  abundant. 


The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  agriculturists, 
who  are  here,  as  all  over  Germany,  a  kind  of  copyhold 
possessors  of  the  land,  has  been  very  much  improved 
since  the  peace.  Personal  services  of  all  kinds  have  been 
redeemed,  on  easy  terms,  by  the  interference  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  began  by  giving  up  those  due  for  crown 
lands  at  a  moderate  valuation.  The  tithes  on  new  en- 
closures were  voluntarily  resigned  both  by  the  crown  and 
by  land-owners,  and  the  existing  tithes  were  converted 
into  fixed  redeemable  rent-charges,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  the  state  advances  capital  at  the  rate  of  3  percent, 
interest  to  the  land-owner.  A  charge  to  cover  this  out- 
lay appears  annually  in  tiie  budget. 

Mining  is  the  occupation  next  in  importance.  Salt 
mines  are  wrought  at  Wimpfen,  in  a  detached  portion  of 
territory  to  the  S.,  enclosed  between  Baden  and  Wirtem- 
burg,  where  this  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance ; 
and  for  the  supply  of  Khenish  Hesse,  two  mines  near 
Kreutznach  on  the  Nahe  have  been  rented  from  Prussia. 
Bergliaus  estimates  the  produce  of  salt  at  180,000  cwt. 
annually.  Copper  is  obtained  at  Thalitter  in  upper 
Hesse,  where  a  vein  is  profitably  wruuglit,  though  the 
ore  yields  only  from  1-6  to  2  per  cent,  of  metu.  At 
Biedenkopf,  and  on  the  estates  of  Prince  Solms,  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  In  the  Odenwald, 
extensive  iron  mines  are  wrought.  Coal  of  inferior 
quality  is  abundant  in  Upper  Hesse,  and  in  scattered 
beds  through  the  other  provs. ;  but  the  total  yearly 
produce  is  not  more  than  280,000  cwt.  Turf,  building 
stoue,  slates,  marble,  gypsum,  and  potter's  clay,  are  the 
other  chief  mineral  products,  and  tliere  are  traces  of 
lead  and  mercury. 

Manufactures  on  any  extended  scale  cannot  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  grand  du:hy.  Spinning  and  weaving  linen 
and  hemp  are,  as  al>ove  mentioned,  an  auxiliary  occu> 
p.ition  of  the  agricultural  classes,  particularly  in  the  N. 
and  N.W.  parts  of  Upper  Hesse,  at  Lauterbach,  Schlltz, 
Herbstein,  &c.  Among  these  are  damasks  and  other  fine 
fabrics  ;  but  the  linens  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  cannot  com- 
pete with  those  of  Westphalia  or  Silesia.  Some  silk- 
weaving  is  carried  on  at  Offenbach,  and  stockings  are 
woven  there  and  at  Baben  Hansen.  Coarse  woollens  are 
manufactured  in  several  places,  principally  In  the  N. 
Tobacco  is  prepared  fur  use  at  Oirenbacn,  the  principal 
manufacturing  town  in  the  grand  duchy.  Few  metallic 
articles  are  made,  except  needles  and  pins.      Paper, 

S lazed  pastelioard  for  export  to  Russia,  brandy,  vinegar, 
yes,  leather  (not  enough  for  home  consumption),  earth- 
enware, and  chemical  products,  comprise  most  of  the 
remaining  manufactures.    The  chief  articles  of  export 
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have  been  before  mentiohed,  to  wliicli  may  bo  aiMcd 
linen  Roods,  iron,  and  Oflenbneh  mnnuractiirea.  {See 
Offenbach.)  'J'lie  principal  import!  are  colonial  goods, 
horses,  cattle,  hides,  leather,  lear-tobacro,  and  wine. 
But  the  transit  trade  is  the  most  considerabli'  branch  of 
commercial  industry.  It  was  very  profitable  to  Mayenco 
as  Mng  as  obstacles  existed  to  the  tree  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  all  warei  were  forced  to  be  shifted  into  boats 
owned  in  that  city,  'lliis  barbarous  privilege  has  been 
Kivcn  up  of  Ute  years,  but  a  toll  Is  still  raised  upon 
boats  passing  up  and  down  the  river.  An  indemnity 
has  been  atfordc<l  to  the  citizens  for  this  apparent  sacri- 
fice, by  tiie  rapid  increase  of  their  marliets  for  corn  and 
wine.  Mayence  is  the  emporium  of  the  fruitful  districts 
of  tlie  Upper  Rhine,  is  well  as  of  those  on  the  Maine  and 
Kcckar.  The  quantity  of  wares  which  came  down  the 
Ithinc  to  Mavence,  in  I8:t4,  amounted  to  4N,(KX)  tons' 
weight,  of  wiilch  20,000  were  sent  on  to  the  Lower 
lihine.  Besides  these  goods,  'J2'I,0(K)  cubic  metres  of  lir 
planks  and  boards,  with  41,700  cubic  metres  of  oak 
planks,  were  sent  down  from  the  forests  on  the  Rhine  to 
Alaine  and  Neckar.  The  imports  from  tlie  Lower  Khine 
in  the  lame  year  amounted  in  weight  to  4.1,nOO  cwts., 
While  21,7.M)  cwts.  were  forwarded  up  the  Maine. 

Ilcsse-Uannstactt  was  a  mem.  of  the  German  Customs' 
Union  for  many  years  before  it  was  joined  by  Krankfurt ; 
and  a  successful  attempt  was  made,  while  tiiat  city  iield 
out  against  the  proposals  of  the  Union,  to  establish  a 
rival  fair  at  on'enbacn.  The  government  of  the  (irand 
]>ucliy  raised  the  tolls  on  the  Maine,  and  tlie  mart  of 
Ulfenbach  was  making  a  C(msiderable  progress  towarils 
prosperity,  when  the  adiicsion  of  Kraiikliirt  to  tlie  Union 
oocasiuDed  tlie  alumdonment  of  tlie  esperlment. 

Tlie  florin  in  circulation,  equivalent  to  ]s.  M.,  Is 
divided  into  00  krcutzers.  'iiio  cliief  nuighta  and 
measures  are  the  pound«eri  lb.  Kn^-.  the  oAm,j=S.'>2 
gills.,  the  mailer  =  \i  Kng.  qrs.,  the  l'oot=  82  ft.  Kng., 
anil  the  mornni  —  'Ci'i  Kng.  acre. 

7'Ar  iiiniernment  is  a  limited  monarchy,  heroilllary 
In  the  male  line.  The  States  consist  of  2  chambers. 
'I'lie  llrst  is  composed  of  iiiemberf  of  the  Oraiul  Diual 
house,  the  meillatised  nobility,  the  It.  Catholic  bishop, 
tlie  head  I'rotestant  ecclesiastic,  tlie  chancellor  of  llie 
university  of  (ileshen,  and  10  citizens  noinlnated  for 
life  by  the  grand  iluke.  The  second  chamlier  consists 
of  n  deputies  from  the  kniglits  or  Inferior  nobility,  who 
i)uy  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  :tiKI  llorins  anmiallv, 
0  deputies  from  the  towns,  and  H4  from  the  freehofii 
landowners,  contributing  each  direct  taxes  of  100  Horiiis 
■  year.  The  deputies  are  elected  every  fi  years,  and  the 
clianibers  meet  at  least  once  In  .'I  years.  No  changes  in 
tiie  laws  can  tiUie  place  without  their  sanction,  but  lliey 
never  assume  the  initiative  in  legislation  ;  they  have 
only  the  right  of  petitioning  for  new  laws,  which  are 
then  submitted  to  them  by  the  minister.  Ily  the  coii- 
Itittition  of  IS20  every  subject  enjoys  freedom  ofperMiu 
and  iiroiK'rty,  and  the  free  exercise  of  reli|;loii  ;  all  are 
e<|Ua1  under  the  law;  ^.nd  all,  except  the  members  of  Ilie 
meiliatised  noble  houses,  are  lialile  to  iniiliarv  service 
from  20  to  2.'i  years  ul  age.  Tiiis  service  may,  however, 
b<>  perlbrmnl  by  siilistitnte,  and  thcri^  Is  a  government 
oilice,  through  the  agency  of  which  substitutes  are 
ubt. lined  on  moderate  terms.  'I'lie  contingent  furnished 
to  the  army  of  the  ('.(iiledi  ration  it  fi.l'.i'i  men  ;  but  the 
piiu'e  eslalilishiiieni  amomits  to  i>,t02  men.  Mavence, 
the  most  Important  Inrtu.-s  in  (urniaiiy,  is  garrisoned 
l)v  i'<{iial  iiiiiiiliers  ol  Austrian  and  I'rnssian  troops. 
1  lie  press  is  free,  anil  l)i"  aliiise  of  Its  frcedoiii  is  rng- 
lli>able  only  by  tlic  civil  l.iw.  'I'lie  excditive  powers 
lire  ill  the  lianils  of  a  prime  llllll{^t('r,  and  ."i  otiieis. 
Jiiatice  is  ailininistircil  in  iniiiilripai  and  c.iiitonai  tri> 
Imnals ;  high  courts  in  llie  caps  ot' tlie  provs  ,  a  inl- 
llliiy  trlliunal  at  M.ijenre,  .iinl  /i  superior  loiiit  and 
court  of  appeal  In  U.irnistadl.  In  llliinlsh  Hesse  (he 
courts  of  josllci'  are  niiKii'lliii  upon  the  rrencii  system, 
•ml  trial  liv  Jury  Is  in  lorre,  oiiulilili  privilege  a  liinii 
Value  Is  pfaci'il.  Thi'  laus  of  the  (irand  Kiicliy  ari', 
lloMever,  obscure,  complex,  and  imt  inilioilled  In  any 
Kenrr.il  rixh'  —  ile'ecis  »hli  li  an'  ioinlly  compiaini'd  of. 

Atmiit  .'*-7llis  of  the  pop,  air  I'rotevt.ints,  |.4tli  II, 
Catholics,  and  2:t,0<Hi  Jews,  bi'sides  whom  (here  are  i\ 
few  Meiinoiiites,  *c.  I'lie  Catholics  resliie  iii  ln(i|ally 
in  the  S.,  and  are  siilKinlinate  to  tlic  bishop  of  Mayi  iiir 
The  two  l'rotes(an(  coiifissloiis  have  Imiii  organiMil 
Into  one,  and  have  assumi'ii  (In'  ritii  il  and  iIIm  Ipliiie  nf 
the  Prussian  evangillcal  churrli.  The  rdirning  laioily 
It  I'roteatJUit.  I'lilihe  liistriii'lioii  has  u'lvaimd  rapilly 
within  (III'  hist  'Itt  ycirs,  espiilally  In  Itlniilsli  Iboi', 
where,  iMforc  tlio  peace,  the  luhabltaiiti  giiierally  were 
grossly  Ignorant 

In  Mayence,  which  was  the  sent  of  a  university,  thire 
was.  in  IxIS,  not  H  •Ingti'  booksellir,  and  ina»«-lHHiKs 
•ml  ra(ei'hltiii>  were  tin'  only  uiirka  printed.  'I'lie 
Instltntlont  lor  editcalinu  are  now  exi'illriit.  One  eli'- 
Inenlary  «>  lio<>l  at  li.ist  exists  In  every  parish,  hesldct 
Whiih  (lure  are  I  citlieiis' schools,  7  gymii.isia,  il  sciiil- 
liarlfs  for  schuulmiulert,  1  collcjes,  a  military  ac.ideiny. 
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a  iinivcriitv  at  Glessen,  attended  usually  bv  from  'm,. 

to  400  stud'ents,  and  many  special  J„mUZ  o 

art»,   sciences,  &c.      ""-   --  -."tmies  lor  th,. 


The  imnmune.>;it"Ihe!?'^':; 


hemlboroughi,  and  the  usual  restrictions  with  res^", 
to  marriage  and  settlement  are  enforced,  as  in  thn  nTi 
bouring  German  States.  (See  Bauen,  &c.)  Comi^i  ?"''" 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  are  app.',imei  ^nT'CT, 
and,  in  Mayence  especially,  the  charitable  establishm .  „j 
are  very  well  organised.  A  house  of  c.irreMion  for  . 
condarypuiusliment  lias  been  est.dilishedon  an  imiirm^^H 
prlnclpip  at  Mar  enschloss.  In  which  3,W  cony"'  ,  'J 
conllned,  who  both  contribute  by  their  laliour  to  the  «m^ 
port  of  the  establishment,  and  cam  a  sum  whicli  i«  ,,.  1 1 
to  them  on  their  discharge.  "  '*  '^J 

Tlio  budget  voted  for  the  period  I83!>_1S41  amoimt^a 
to7,078.4.i'2H.for  the  supplies,  the  ways  .mdZ'rs  n 
meet  which  were  cstlmatiHl  at  7,0S7,181 1|  Th," 
voted  for  the  civil  list  was  830,00011.  Tlie  rcvenn."" 
raised  In  the  following  manner:  — I.  Land-tax  im  th" 
appraised  value  of  the  land  ;  2.  House-tax  on  tlie  rem  .'i 
ol  the  house  ;  3.  Industry-tax,  for  which  eacli  m  n' 
trade  is  valued  in  classes,  varying  In  r.ink  aceordin! 
to  the  size  of  the  town  in  which  they  are  carrleil 
(There  are  three  classes  of  towns,  and  in  e.-ich  toun 
seven  classes  of  trades. )  The  national  rental  calciil  una 
in  this  manner  was,  in  IR'lli,  estimated  at  l.l  771  iji'.n 
net  revenue ;  and  as  the  direct  taxes  nmoimti'd  in  iul', 
year  to  I,<(S3,;|«I  ll„  the  rate  was  111  per  ."n"  "r 
annum.  In  the  jirovince  of  Khenisii  llesse,  the  Freiiri, 
patent  tax,  as  well  as  the  door  ami  window  tax  ire 
retained  In  the  place  of  the  industry  and  house  t'lx  « 
lloirmaim  gives,  however,  an  instance  uf  the  low  v  dui' 
tlons  at  which  tlie  land-tax  is  estimated,  bv  citing  n," 
sale  of  an  estate  for  5.")S,:)(l(ill.,  whiih  was  valued  in  t. 
tax  registers  at  an  income  of  l(i,'j);i  fl.  A  personal  fix  ]', 
further  levied  upon  persons  of  independent  fiirtiiiii.< 
artists,  and  professional  men,  who  are  not  included  in  \\,n 
industry  tiix,  or  who  liave  revenues  distinct  from  tliiir 
business.  Tliis  tax  Is  r.ited  according  to  tlie  value  of  i|w. 
house  or  lodging  occupied  liv  each  person.  TlierrM. 
nues  of  the-crown  lands  j  the  "tolls  oi  the  Khine  at  Mn' 
eiice,  and  on  the  Maine  at  Seligenst  ult  and  lleiiilioilii' 
the  legacy  and  stamp  duty ;  the  excise  on  wine,  beer  imi 
ilaiightered  beasts  ;  the  octroi  ut  the  gates  of  the  hlr'cr 
towns  i  tlie  salt  nionoiioly  j  and,  lastly,  the  Import  diitlis 
eslablislied  by  the  German  commercial  league,  fonn 
the  other  sources  of  national  revenue.  Tju'  niii.imi 
debt.  In  I  Mils,  amounted  to  !i,IHH,4'i2  tl.  The  preseiit'cnn 
Diike  is  the  lOtli  in  descent  from  I'hilipthe  MagiiaiiiinoiH 
iH'tween  whose  four  sons  the  dominions  of  Ilcssebecaini' 
separated  towards  the  end  of  the  Ifith  century.  Tlic 
grand  diu'liy  of  llesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  'Jtli  ranli  in 
the  GerinHii  Confederation,  having  3  votes  in  tiw  im 
diet,  and  I  In  the  committee. 

HKSSK.IIOMlllUKi  (LANnGHAVlATK  OK)    ,, 

state  of  \V.  (iermany,  and  oneof  the  smallest  in  the  (on. 

feileratlon,  coiisistlng  of  two  di  taelied   porlions.  ||,ii;i! 

burg  and    Meisenheim,  aliont  4'i  in.  aiiart,  the  I'urii  t 

enclosed  between  llesse  D.irmstadt  and  Nassau,  a'nl  if  • 

latter  snrronmled  by  the  territories  of  l'riis>ia,  (||,:,.,|. 

burg,  and    Itlieiilsh    Bavaria.     I'liiled  area,  wi  ,ii.  i,. 

I'op.  '.^3,000.      'I'lie  llombiirg  division  Is  on  th<   S.  ij, ! 

cilvity  of  the  Taiinus  nioimtains,  the  lilghest  iHihii  ni 

which,  tlie  Feldberg,  is  wltliln  its  limits.     Th<.  f,>i|  ,« 

not  In   general    rich,  but    It    has   lieeii  rendereil  ,nlir 

rielitly  productive    by  the    industry  of  tlie  >iihal>|i,inti 

to  I'nrnish  more  corn  than  is  riiinired  for  hmiie  cin- 

sumption,  liesidet  fruit,  garden  vegetablis,   ll.i\.  timi,  r 

(vc.        Tliere  are   in.innl.u  tiires  of  wiiidleii   stiilK,  limi' 

I  fabrics,  ami  stockings,  which,  alter  siipplyiii),'  tin'  \m\\x 

I  demand,  llnil  a  ready  sale  at    Kriinkiint.     Mi  iMnhiim, 

j  \V.  of  the  llhiiie,  is  partially  cmereil  with  raiijjcj Irmii 

I  the  llinisdriick  moiintanis.     Its  N.  part  is  hi»li,  ami  jti 

'  climate  colli  1  Imt  the  snri'ace  of  Its  .'*.  portiiMi  I.  nmdi 

'less  elevated.  Its  tem|ieratiire  inilil,  and  it  \  ield<  »  kih>,I 

deal  of  wine.     Corn  and  cattle  are  plentllnl,  a«  are  Inn- 

her,  coil,  iron,  and  Inilliiing  stone.     .\  little  linen  ilntli, 

{  soiiie  linen  and  wonlleii  yarn,  gl.isa,  ,Vt.,  are  iiiaile  :  .ii»i 

I  there  are  a  lew  iroii.forgei       I'lie  eovernineiit  l»  »li„||y 

\  111  the  hands  of  tlie   Landgrave,  ulio  appoints  liii  ovm 

mill isters  and  executive  otlleers.cimsistlnu  of  the  kohtii. 

mint  director,  and  the  ministers  of  jnstlie  ami  lliunu'. 

i   Ihere  is  a  Miiierior  court  of  justice  In  lloinhurK,  niih 

appeal  (otlie  lligli  Court  of  jtppeals  in  Darnist.iilt.    flu' 

imp.  Is  iiiostly  Calviiiist  ;  there  are,  however,  ahniil  li.iMi  j 
.ollier.ins,  3,iiiNi  lloiii,  Cillis.,  and  l.ui'i  J,  u<.  In,,  i 
public  reu'iiue  is  .about  |.''>o,iHio  tl.  a  year;  llieeulilli'tliit 
umoiinls  to  AiNi.iKsi  fl.  The  contingent  niriiKlied  tu  tlir 
army  of  the  Co  ifederatioii  Is  'ilKinieii  lIcM'-Hiiinliiirii 
I  has  one  vole  in  the  full  Diet  only.  Tlie  tale  l.,in<lKniiF 
ni.irrli'il  a  daughter  of  George  III.  of  I'miianil.  liiicr 
whusi'  reeeni  dealli,  we  believe,  (lili  territory  liai  Is.ii 
uiiiti'd  to  lle>ae-llarni>tail(. 

Ill    I  roN'-l.l'.-lllll.l'.,    .1    village    and    t'mnilii|i  ol  I 
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HEXHAM. 

from  019  in  1821.  Thia  astonishing  increase  it  wholly 
attributable  to  the  cetablishment  of  a  large  colliery, 
cnnnected  by  a  railway  with  the  port  of  Sunderland. 
This  populous  village,  chielly  inhabited  by  pitmen,  con- 
liits,  like  most  other  pit-villages  in  Durham,  of  numerous 
cottanes  fronted  by  little  gardens,  and  interspersed  here 
jiiil  there  with  houses  of  a  better  character.  A  church, 
jepciidcnt  on  that  of  Houghton-le- Spring,  several  places 
of  worship  for  dissenters,  and  some  good  and  well 
attended  schools,  have  been  established  since  the  place 
has  risen  to  its  present  importance.  (See  Houohton-le- 

ffplUNQ*) 

HKXIIAM,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Vortliumberland,  S.  div. ,  Tyndale  ward,  20  m.  W.  New. 
fastlc,  and  .33  m.  E.  Carlisle.   Area  of  par.,  28,370  acres. 
Pop.  of  township,  in  1831,  4,66G ;  do.  of  par.,  6,042.     The 
town  stands  oo  a  high  bank  S.  of  the  Tyne,  a  little  below 
the  conllucnce  of  its  N.  and  S.  branches,  on  tlic  railway 
from  Newc:istle  to  Carlisle,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
jell  cultivated  country.     A  handsome  stone  bridge  of  9 
arches  connects  it  with  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.    The 
itrcets,  though  narrow  and  irregular,  contain  several 
joihI  houses  ;  and  the  market-place,  with  the  conduit  in 
(he  centre,  is  a  handsome  quadrangle,  on  the  S.  side  of 
»hlch  is  an  old  market-house,  supi>orted  by  pillars,  and 
boiicatli  it  are  stalls  for  butchers  and  country  dealers  ;  on 
the  K.  side,  surmounted  by  a  stone  tower,  formerly  used 
as  the  town  gaol,  is  the  ancient  tfvn-hall,  where  the 
manor  court  and  petty  sessions  are  held ;  and  on  the  W. 
(ijp  is  the  Abbey  church,  p.irtly  in  ruins,  and  now  con- 
(iitingonly  of  a  transept  and  choir  of  mixed  Norman  find 
fioihic  architecture,  with  a  square  tower,  HO  ft.  high, 
risiim  from  the  centre  of  the  building.    The  living  is 
iK'iuli.ir  to  the  prov.  of  York,  and  the  great  tidies  are 
jiipropriated  to  one  of  the  stalls  in  York  cathedral.    The 
Kom.  t;iithi)llcs  have  a  handsome  chapel,  besides  which 
tiicri-  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
ImUpendents,    and    others.      A    free    grammar-school, 
(uuiiSed  by  «Jueen  Kilzabeth  in  IKIK,  was  subsequently 
fndowi'd  with  property  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  this  and  of  the  adjoining  towns  and  parishes.    Tiie 
foumlatlon  boys,  whose  number  is  not  limited,  pay  a 
iilueiid  of  7j.  urf.  a  quarter,  and  about  4(1  more  are  edu- 
cated with  them,  the  instruction  not  being  exclusively 
clHSilcal.   A  mechanics'  institute,  a  savings'  bank,  and  a 
diipeiisary  have  been  established  of  late  years. 

llexliam  has  long  been  famous  for  a  peculiar  d,'8crin- 
llon  iif  gloves,  called  "  tan-gloves ;"  they  were  formerly 
much  worn,  but  of  laleyears  have  fallen  into  comparative 
disuie.  Hats  and  coarse  worsted  goods  are  also  made  in 
tnmiili'rable  quantities ;  and  al)out  half  the  pop.  are  em- 
ployed in  these  branches  of  industry.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  br.t  chiiHv  on  the  former ;  and  cattle 
markets  on  every  alt< mate  Tuesday.  Fairs.  Aug.  ."i.  and 
Km.  N.,  for  live  stock  and  woollen  goo.ls.  The  annual 
ijlri  ill  the  Hexham  market  average  4,0110  qrs.  of  wheat, 
2.0(10 qrs.  of  oats,  iiiid  l,r)(K)qrB.  of  rye. 

The  site  of  the  town  close  to  Hadrian's  wall,  and  the 
discovery  of  many  lloman  inscriptions,  altars,  and  other 
monumi'nts,  have  led  to  the  8U|iiici»ltion  that  it  occujiics 
Ihesite  of  the  Konian  station  Axriodunum.  St.  Wilfrid, 
inliWslioii  of  York,  introduced  i:ito  Hexham  the  arts  of 
lr.iiiee  and  Italy.  This  prelate  made  it  a  bislioii's  see 
m\  a  1(1.  palatine  ;  but  in  KK3  it  was  united  with  l.indis- 
(anie,  iiml  llnally,  in  1112,  was  amused  to  one  of  the  pre- 
Wm\i  111  V(M  k  lalhedrar.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  shortly 
Wore  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  lialted  liere  lor  three 
d,iy«.  Thiihiirih,  whiili  had  been  ruiiu'd,  was  rebuilt  by 
Tlioina.4,  Arililii»h(ip  ol  York,  vilio  also  (ninidcd  a 
(iriory  ol'  Aumisliiie  canons,  llie  annual  rrveiiues  i  f 
uhlrhaincMintcd,  at  the  dl>»"lutloii  of  the  inona.sli'rlcs, 
to  13«/.  {Iliililiiiisoii't  HislDip  i|/  ytirlliumhiiiiiiiil i 
titilliin's  I'alhiilralt    anil  Ihuichisi    JJiiniiiilt'l   Man. 

'•"'■''■>  ,  ,  ... 

IliKlll'.S.  or  IIYl'.HKS,  atownof  1  rnuce,  dip.  ^  ar, 

«;■. Ciiiit:  on  the  S.  ileclivity  ol  acoiiUal  liill,  3  in.  from 

IhcMeiilterraiu'an,  and  34  in.  S.  \V.  l)i;ii.'ulgn.in.     Tofi. 

(KK)  4.'^4(i.  It  coniiimnils  biantiful  ami  c•xll■n^ive  views, 

liut  Its  Internal    apiiearaiire  is  far  from  corresiHiiuliiiK 

«itli  Its  nitmtlou,  its  streets  being  sleep,  iiarriiw,  crooked. 

ilarli.iuicl  very  badly  paved.  Its  lii|;hest  pulnl  is  crowned 

b\  the  ruins  of  an  aiuient  fMrtnss,  fniiii  wliUli  di  scnid 

ciiiilher  ^llle  llie  traces  of  a  line  <pf  lliiik  walls,  that  U<r- 

nicrly  lurrnuiidrd  tiie  whole  town,    lu  tlie  I'lmr  lloyuli; 

I  l.iriie  hill   tiliioiiiy-lnoking   ti|uare,  is  a  mluinn,   siir- 

ir.iiiiitid  with  a  line  marble  bust  ol  tin-  iiinst  illustrious 

ip(itMitl«iii»,  Massiilon, born  here  on  llie  24lli  nf  .Iiiiie, 

m.   The  sulmrh  at  the  fool  ol  lli.'  hill  i<  niiiili  |  Ira- 

Miiler.  mill  iiiore  freqiirnted  l>>  visilers.  than  llie  town 

lliilf:  It  has  Mime  exielhnt  hoteU.     It  Is  said  tliat   Hi- 

imuas  fiirnierlv  a  sra-pnil  ,  »t  present,  a  |ilalii  of  great 

tirtllily  liilir\ni'es  brlwieli  it  and  tlie  sea.  eoMrrd  Willi 

gtiiigi  |ilaiilatliiiis.  the  best   ill  I  riuice.  lineyanU.  and 

oliii' ItrMiiiiil*.      till'  iiiwii  lias  inaiiur.u'tuii  r  of  orange- 

l«vr«;iiiT,  anil  nllier  piifiin  is ;  lirainl;,  nil   silk  twist, 

»i  i  anil  Iniili  s  ill  lliise  artidrs,  nlivrs  and  iilliir  lliiils, 

mJnliic.    I  iiiiir  lliciiaiiie  of /(rem',  lliia  was  one  of  Hie 
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colonics  anciently  established  by  the  Creeks  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  :  the  Koraans  called  it  //i- 
eros,  but  the  monuments  with  which  they  embellished 
the  city  have  entirely  disappeared. 

HiEKEs,  Isles  oy  (an.  Slorchadcs),  a  group  of  four 
small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  10  m.  S.E. 
Hyfires,  and  14  m.  E.S.E.  Toulon.  Forquerolles,  the 
largest,  is  S  ra.  long  by  2  m.  broad :  It  is  fortifled,  and 
has  about  100  inhab.  Port-Croz  has  also  a  garrison, 
and  about  .V)  inhab.  The  other  islands  are  surrounded 
by  several  rocky  islets.  Noiio  of  them  is  fertile.  (Hueo, 
art.  Far,  S/c.)  v    "»  • 

HIGHAM-FEnREUS,  a  bor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  Englsind,  co.  Northampton,  bund,  of  same  name,  near 
the  Nen,  14  m.  E.N.E.  Northampton.  Area  of  pjir., 
1,871  acres:  pop.,  in  1831,  96.').  The  town  stands  on  a 
rocky  height,  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the  valley  of 
the  Nen.  The  church  has  a  finely  ornamented  \V. 
front,  and  a  tower  and  spire  160  ft.  high.  A  monastic 
college  founded  here  in  I42'J  was  surrendered  in  1.M3, 
and  a  portion  of  its  revenues  was  devoted  to  the  endow- 
ment of  tlie  present  free  school,  recently  rebuilt  in  a 
handsome  style.  Higham-ferrers,  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  had  a  respectable  lace-trade,  is  now  quite  insignlll- 
cant  as  a  place  of  industry ;  and  the  business  originating  in 
its  position  on  a  great  north  road,  has  been  greatly  less, 
cned  by  the  recent  opening  of  the  railways.  This  Inslg- 
nlllcant  place,  which  is  a  bor.  by  prescription,  sent  2 
meins.  to  the  H.  of  C,  from  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Kelbrm  Act,  by  whicli 
it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise,  though  nominally 
vested  In  the  freemen,  was  really  exercisec'  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
I       ugh. 

hlGUGATE,  a  village  and  chapelry  of  England, 
partly  in  Hornsey,  and  jiartly  in  St.  Pancras  par.,  co. 
Middlesex,  bund.  Ossul8ton,4  m.  N.  London.  The  pop. 
is  estimated  at  4,000.  The  village'  stands  on  the  top  and 
sides  of  a  hill  about  41)0  it.  high  ;  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  well  built,  lieing  occupied  by  opulent  merchants  and 
others  belonging  to  London.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  on 
the  road  towards  Ilarnet,  is  the  Gate-house,  formerly  a 
toll-gate  at  the  boundary  of  the  Uithop  of  London's 
est.ates.  For  many  years  a  tavern  hat  existed  here,  in 
which  strangers  are  "  sworn  at  Highgate ;  "  that  Is,  in 
which  an  old  custom  is  kept  up  of  swearing  them  not  to 
drink  small  beer  when  they  can  get  strong.  Sic,  "  un.'esi 
thfy  like  il  belter."  Tlie  old  chapel,  built  In  I!i65  as  a 
chaiiel  of  ease  to  Hornsey,  was  replace<l  in  1N32  by  a  neat 
church  In  the  pointed  style,  contiguous  to  which  is  a 
spaeiiiiis  cemetery.  Tlie  dissenters  have  3  places  of 
worship,  to  all  of  which  are  attached  large  Sunday 
schools.  The  grammar-school,  founded  in  1562,  was  for 
many  years  almost  useless ;  but,  in  consequence  nf  the 
representations  of  the  charity  conimlssioners,  a  reform 
was  etft'cted  in  its  management,  and  it  has  lately  become 
an  eniclent  well  ■attended  classical  school.  Its  master, 
who  has  asalary  of  l.'iO/.  a  year,  isthe  reader  and  preacher 
at  the  church.  Many  good  lio.irding-schoois for  hoys  and 
girls  are  establislied  in  imd  about  the  village.  There  are 
almshouses  for  12  poor  persons,  and  2  wcll-supporli'd 
charily  schools.  F..  of  (lichgate  runs  the  great  north 
road  111  an  excavated  hollow,  about  (iO  ft.  decfi  at  one 
siiiit,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  or  archway,  fnrming 
tlie  thorouxhfare  to  Hnrnsey.  Close  In  the  ofiening  of 
the  archway-road  Is  tlie  mercers'  hospital,  o  hnndsoinn 
Kiizabethan  structure,  with  2  wings,  and  a  chapel  in  the 
centre.  Cain-wiind.  the  hcautit'iil  seat  of  the  Karl  of 
Man>lli'lil,  lies  iHtwicn  Highgate  and  llanipstead.  ' 

Hl(illI,.\NDS.    .S,,  S(uii.*Nii. 
HILllKStll.lM,  a  tnwn  of  Hanover,  cap.  of  princ. 
and   liitiililruslei,  on  the    Innerste,  a  triliutary  of   lliu 
Leine,  111  in.  S.S.F..  Hanover,  ami   11  m.  S.  (tiittingen. 
I'oj).,  In  1^3H,  l.'i.lH.O,  of  whom  about  one  third,  with  the 
bl.'-1iii|i,  are  llnm.  Catli.     It  is  a  large  nld  town,  siir- 
rniiniii'd  with  ramparts,  now  used  as  |>ulilic  |.romenades, 
irregularly  linllt.and  liaving  rxlrimely  narrow  streets. 
Alining  its  cliinchis,  tlie   cilhi'dral,  erected  by  I..ouis 
the  I'Ikus,  in  KIM,  is  rcinaikaMe  for  its  line  lironie  ftates 
of  the  llth  cenl'iry,  its  paiiiliiigs  on   glass,  and  for  a 
liiilliiw    pillar    <if    grei'iilsh    stone,    snpposeil    (o    have 
been  a  Saxon  iilnl,  ami  now  siirinnuuted  by  an  Image  of 
tlie  Virgin  Mary.      Tills,  and  3  otiier  chiirclies,  lielniiK 
111  till-  llnm.  Calhs ,  wliii  have  altn  a  consistory  and  a 
div  inity  collrge  111111111111  liy  42  students.    The  other  cdii- 
caliiiiial  eslablisbinints  are  a  I. ill  heraii  gymnasium  with 
a  giinil  iiliraiy,  '.i  schnols,  and  a   lar)^  and  lulmirably 
regulated  pimr-si  lioni  cnnnected  w  ilh  a  hniise  of  iiiilU8> 
try.    The  other  |iiililic  liulldliigs  and  iiistitutloni  are  the 
e|iiscnpal  iialaci,  inniii  ll-liall,  treasiirv,  lunatic  asylum, 
three  uriilian  ho'.isrs,  and  an  eslnliilslinieiit  for  the  deaf 
ami  duiiili.      The  traile  nf  Hllileslieiin  Is  inconsliiernlile, 
except   ill     nar>e  linen  dnlli*  and  varn  :  its  other  pro- 
ducts are  leatlier,  snap,  starch,  siiiirf,  bleai  lieil  wnx,  anil 
eartlienware  1    linl  lalth'-lalrs  arc  held  here  laid  to  Ua 
tlie  largi  -I  In  Hie  kingilMiii. 
llll.L.MI.    .Sir  llMivLiN. 
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HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (THE),  (San.  Hhna- 
ilaga,  abode  uf  suow  ;  an.  Imaus  or  Emodut,)  an  exten- 
tive  mountain  range  of  Asia,  and  the  loftiest  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  bounding  the  low  and  level 

Slain  of  Hindostan  on  the  N.,  and  separating  it  from  the 
tble-land  of  Thibet,  which  stands  10,000  ft.  above  the 
■ea.  This  chain  is  continuous  westward  with  the  Hin- 
doo-koosh  and  Belur-tagh,  and  E.  with  the  table-land 
of  Yun-nan  ;  but  the  term  Himalaya  is  usually  restricted 
by  geographers  to  that  portion  of  the  range  lying  between 
4he  passages  of  the  Indus  and  Brahmapootra,  or  San. 
poo  ;  the  former  being  in  lat.  35°  N.,  and  long.  7fP  E., 
and  the  latter  in  lat.  '^8°  I.V  N.,  and  long.  Wfi  E.  Tlie 
direction  of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  S.E.  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Gunduk,  and  thence  E.  to  Us  termination. 
Its  entire  length  is  1,900  m.,  its  average  breadth  !K)  m., 
and  the  surface  which  it  covers  is  estimated  at  Ifi0,(i00 
gq.  m.  The  N.W.  extremity  of  the  chain,  called  the 
Gosseie  mountains, extends  In  a  S.E.  direction  along  the 
tou.  "e»  of  all  the  I'unjab  rivers,  except  the  Siitlciljc,  and 
ieparaCes  the  hilly  part  of  Lahore  from  l^ittlc  Thibet.  E. 
of  the  Sutledje,  which  cuts  a  nassage  through  the  moun> 
tains,  in  lat.  31°  30'  N.,  and  long.  77"^  40*  E.,  the  range, 
ftlll  running  S.E.,  crosses  the  heads  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges  ;  It  then.  In  its  course  K.,  gives  rise  successively 
to  the  Oogra,  Gunduk,  Cosi,  Mahanunda,  and  Tccsta,  and 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  at  its  E.  extremity  by  the  cir- 
cuitous channel  of  the  San-poo,  to  which,  however,  it 
contributes  few  affluents  of  importance.  The  average 
hciglit  of  the  Himalaya  chain  is  estimated  by  Berghaus 
at  lft,7(IO  ft. ;  but  numerous  peaks  exceed  in  altitude  the 
Chlmborazo  of  the  .Andes,  so  long  supposed  to  he  the 
highest  point  on  the  globe.  The  principal  of  these  are 
as  follows,  with  their  situation  and  height  from  the  sea. 


Name. 

N.  lat. 

E.  long. 

ILiglii.    ; 

trrt. 

Ruldiinil,  In  Ourhwal      . 

.11"  SH' 

7S°  iff 

yi.tll 

.luiiiTioiri,          «lo. 

.11       -l 

;s    .IB 

iil.l.V'. 

Hudrinnth,         do. 

.10    \'i 

Vn    K(l 

Vl.lll 

.THwatilr,  In  Kumaon 

y\  "i'l 

7!>    47 

SI,?  1^1 

KcMtntitH,  in  Nvpaul 

.10     l.'i 

HI     a 

av.M.i 

l>ha*nlMj^ri,     dii. 

SS     .10 

K.I    30 

kli.HKl 

GoMtngKtttan,  do. 

ys   in 

k;,   10 

81,710 

Hal|iu                 do. 

11    4.5 

m     n 

vt,yi.i 

('hamal,irl.  In  Hootan      • 

^^^^*^ 

8<l    «.l 

ll(i.HO() 

The  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  as  far  a«  we  know  at 
present,  amount  to  al)i>ut  •-1),  a  lew  only  of  which  are 
practicable  for  horses,  sheep  being  chiefly  used  as  beasts  of 
burden  over  the  steeper  passes.  Their  height  Bl>ove  the 
(ea  varies  from  10,000  to  IX.OOO  ft. ;  Ihe  iirinclpal  are,  the 
Kandrlball  pass,lH>lween  Caslimerc  and  Ladak  ;  the  Vara- 
laha  (IC,.')<MI  ft.high),  Iradlng  Iroin  the  I'pper  Clienal)  val. 
ley  to  I.adak;tlie  Shatool,  Bonremlo,  and  I'lming  passes, 
all  much  frequented,  on  the  road  N.  up  the  valley  <if  the 
Suthnlje;  the  (ihangtang-gliaut  (lO.l.'iO  ft.),  practicable 
for  horses,  and  leaillng  up  thi'  bed  i>f  Ihe  llhagiratlil  to 
Chaprung,  a  (:hlne,se  jxiit  on  thi-  I'pper  Sutledje  ;  the 
Neti-e-ghaut  (Hi.xU  ft.),  used  bv  (he  gre.it  caravans 
passing  between  Thiliet  and  N.  Ilinihistau  ;  the  Doora- 
■haut(  l7,7'.Hift.),  also  a  much  frtHiuenled  route,  connert- 
fng  the  valley  of  the  Kalce  with  llumjiii.  in  Tliibet ;  and 
the  Mastaug  pass,  near  the  snurce  of  the  (iunduk  :  the 
passes  to  the  V..  of  this  river  are  little  known.  The 
glens,  through  which  these  ini.uiitaiii-lraiks  run,  are 
usually  at  right  aiigh'i  with  the  main  rau^e,  and  the 
N.W.  face  Is  Invariably  rugged,  ami  Inclined  at  an  angle 
of  .^o',  while  the  S  K  'sln|ic  is  more  smooth,  anil  h.is  an 
Inclination  of  only  W  i>r  ,'lo".  ( l.l,ii/it  <iiii(  (ii-ninl.  H. 
V.I.  Ill  )  The  llniils  of  perpelnal  lotitji'l.illiin  li  the 
Himalaya  liiain.  which,  nccorillnti  to  l.cvlle's  theory, 
would  he  I1,41N1  It.  bImivi'  the  sea.  have  been  ascertained. 
by  the  oliMrvatlons  of  Widili.  (;rr,iril.\c.,  to  iM-giMiiMally 
higher;  and  they  li.ive  likewise  proved  that,  while  the 
•now. line  on  the  S.  sIii|h'  Is  at  an  clevatlim  ol  I'i  4i'0  !>., 
tlie  moiritalns  on  the  shli' of  Ihibet  are  frei'  from  snow 
In  sumi.ii'r  as  high  as  |r,,(,on  ft.  This  nnexprctiMl  c  ir- 
rutnst  nice  Is  attrllinteil  hy  some  to  the  ditferi'iire  bi- 
tweeii  thi-  serene  rllniale  of  Thllii  I  anil  the  foggy  .it. 
mosphere  of  Hindostan  ;  hut  liy  l.vill  and  others,  with 
Wore  proliiliillty,  to  thr  Indocinr  of  the  heat  raill.ileil  liy 
a  great  continent  In  inoderating  the  cold.  (l.yiU't  <>'ni/., 
I.  I«l.) 

(I'lM/.iyy— The  only  rock  sunii'lcntly  extensive  to  rlia- 
raclerlse  the  geologhal  ronnatlnn  id  the  great  i  ham  is 
gneUs,  which  ct>itstl(nt<-s  the  sniistance  of  the  hltthest 
ridgea  and  crestjk  (iranlte  veins  occur  on  the  (urricc 
only  In  aorne  inrccllnns.  Intersecting  Ihe  gneiss  ;  but 
Captain  .lohiison  and  nlhcr  travellrrs  are  of  opinion,  that 

tranlte  forins  the  base  of  the  nionntaini,  anil  that  gneiss 
auperlmiMOed  on  the  general  Ih'iI  Oil  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  range,  schlsliis  and  cUy-slale,  priinlthe 
and  si'condarv  liniestone,  and  red  sanilstone  are  siicrea. 
■Wily  met  with  oil  I'lther  aide.  Kten  III  Ihe  ciiilie  of 
thn  ihalo,  lioweser,  masses  of  liine',t>,ne  and  sandstone 
havF  iMtMi  loiind  at  an  eletalloii  ol  lii.iMSI  and  ImikI'iII., 
lucktU  hero  and  there  iu  upraised  rrjrslalliiie  riHks,  a 
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phenomenon  observable  also  In  the  Alps  and  Pvreno.. 
{Geoe.  Journal,  Iv.  C4.)  The  fossil  remains  liund  ,n 
the  nimalava  mountains  consist  of  bones  of  manv  di? 
ferent  species  of  ruminating  animals  (some  of  ihi  h 
were  found  by  Captain  Webb  at  an  elevation  of  IB  mi 
ft.),  of  ammonites,  belemnites,  and  various  kinds  nf  i  „j 
a<id  fresh.water  shells.  The  chief  minerals  hUhert^ 
found  are  suijihur,  alum,  rock-salt,  gold  dust,  connnr 
lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  manganese  ;  and  the  ininoi  Ir 
Nepaul  are  reported  by  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  nrodnr. 
large  quantities  of  lead,  copper,  and  sulphur.  ( //«!«,//,„.. 
tiipaul,  Introd.)  There  are  no  direct  traces  of  volcin™. 
tn  the  districts  explored  by  the  English  ;  but  tSTi 
mernus  thermal  springs  (that  of  Jumnntri  having  a  tem' 
perature  of  li»4"  talir.),  and  many  shocks  of  eartlinunko; 
felt  by  travellers  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  range  imijoat 
it  to  be  the  focus  of  subterraneous  movemer's  and  iln 
rangcmcnts  of  the  earth's  crust.  Among  the  i,hvsir»I 
phenomena  observed  on  this  great  chain  may  u.  ,„,.„ 
tloned  the  falls  of  the  Pabur,  the  highest  known  mV.I 
exceeding  \,fm  ft.,  and  the  dripplng.rock  of  Sansdiuri 
near  Deyra  Doohl,  In  Gurhwal,  resembling,  tlnamh'  n 
a  larger  scale,  those  of  Knaiesborough  iu  Yorkshire  and 
Hoslyn,  near  Edinburgh.  This  rock,  situated  in  a'uli'n 
surrounded  by  mountains  rising  almost  pernendinniari, 
to  the  height  of  .'5.000  ft.,  and  clothed  to  the  very  tcf. 
with  the  most  beautiful  wood,  overh,ing3  a  small  Lsln 
of  water  like  the  roof  of  an  open  piazza,  extending  iilioiit 
."iO  yds.  in  length  ;  and  above  It  Is  a  small  stream  wlii.h 
being  absorbed  hy  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  Is  'lilti.r,,, 
through  It.  and  tails  Into  the  basin  in  a  continual  shower 
The  roof  of  tlie  rock,  and  also  of  a  neiglibouriiig  rue 
arc  covered  with  st*laetltic  incrustations,  whuh  jn  gi,,,,' 
ca,ses  have  descended  to  the  (li«)r,  having  the  apDcarance 
of  sparkling  pillars.  (Vanl.  Johnson,  in  G'<W.  j,,,,,,, 
iv.iA.;  and  llamillon'sanx.)  *         '^'^ 

regi'laliun.  —  The  height  at  which  plants  ami  trwi 
flouri.sh  on  the  Himalaya  range  varies  on  the  N  ami 
S.  stones,  nearly  proportionally  to  the  difliTence  In  the 
altitude  of  the  snow-line.  On  the  S.  sloiie,  grain  culli. 
vation  Is  not  attempted  higher  tnan  in.oon  ft.  •  tu 
highest  habitation  is  at  an  elevation  of  [l,M>n  ([. ;  'piup, 
(which  form  hy  far  the  largest  proportion  of  forest  In 
every  place)  show  their  best  growth  at  a  height  of  injio 
ft.  i  but  beyond  11,0(10  ft.  they  grow  In  smaller  inianti. 
ties,  and  are  of  less  girth  and  growth.  The  rhodoilin- 
dron  grows  up  to  l!i,000  ft.,  and  Idrches  are  fniinil  ,'ij 
high  as  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  {Oiriinl  anil  1 1 J^ 
i  343.,  11.  9. )  On  the  N.  side,  villages  are  fonnd  bet«,Th 
ll,n(K)  and  13,000  ft.  high,  and  grain  cultivation  iiilvaiini 
to  a  height  of  I3,.'500  11.  ;  birch  trees  rise  to  H.diHlfi 
and  vegetation  is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  l7,Miil  it  ,tliii| 
is,  upwards  of  3,IHKI  ft.  higher  than  on  the  S.  slopo.  The 
grains  found  on  these  heights  are  wheat  and  liiirln- 
hliatoo  (Amaranlhu>  nnarilhnna),  cheenali  ( /'iim,i,I,i 
miliiicfum),  khoda  i/'as/ialiiin  scrohtciilnluiii).  ma 
(lliirrifum  rnlrsli'),  and  pliapur  (I'anhiim  lailnnnm\ 
Slrawlierrics  and  currants  thrive  on  the  S.  shie  at  i 
height  of  ll,l>IKIft.,  and  1,000  ft.  higher  on  the  opiiotiic 
side. 

./oo/iyu.  —  The  mammalia  of  the  Himalaya  rmige 
are  chieily  conhned  tn  rinnlnnthig  animals,  a  few  va 
rirliesonly  of  the  horse  and  cat  trila'  licingloiiiiil  inlheie 
regions.  The  wild  horae  Is  seen  on  the  N.  side  uf  the 
mountains ;  but  the  principal  tenants  of  the  hilly  |ia< 
tures  are  the  yak  ( Rft  proftliagut ).  iniic h  nseil  as  a  Is  a^i 
of  hnrilcn  by  the  Tartars,  the  ghiirl  (('nptr  ii-gneim), 
of  whii  h  theCashniereand  Thibet  gnats  are  varlelli  >,ihe 
musk-deer,  the  Nepaul  slag,  the  black  deer,  Hie  (Vrmt 
Cii/oi  ii/k.«,  Ihe  chlrii  or  onchorneil  .uiteinpe,  the  |.'iir:il, 
and  the  nylgaii.  Among  the  birds  of  the  llininlai.i 
may  be  nientioiied  the  lammer-geyer  myfuiilut  kii. 
liiiliiH  1,  Ihe  chuccoree  ( I'lrilir  o^/ii),  Ihe  ri>miii>>ii  euikisi, 
the  Inipeyan  pheasant  ( I  uphi'ithitrut  rifiilgi-u\).  the  nsl- 
liKgiil  crow,  and  tlie  wiiod-pigeon.  [.Hiltii't  .foii,  ii., 
ill  i  (I'lii/if  Jiiiirn.,  Iv.  ,  I  l,iyil  mill  (lrrii><(  a  Tmir  m Iki 
Hitmiliii/ii .  and  Bcifthiiunn  A^u'n,  villi  Vfi/)<  ) 

lllS^'KLl' V,  a  market  town  and  par.  nl  I'nulnml, 
ci'.  Leicester,  liimil.  Sparkenliiie,  I'iin.  S  W.  I.eiiedir. 

Area  of  par,  ('','ioo  acres  :  pop.  ol'  toun.  In  Kll,  il.l'ii; 
do  of  liar.,  7,1X0,  The  town  stands  on  a  enmm.iml. 
iii|.'  eiiilMeiice  close  to  \\'arwli'Kshire,  Iroin  ulii<!i  i( 
Is  divided  hv  till'  old  llninail  Walling  Street:  II  ii 
Ki'll  built,  Inougli  old,  and  near  the  unite  slaiiil  an 
anelent  town-hall  and  sehiml. house.  The  rinireh  ii  a 
line    old    (iotliic    biilldlni;,  with    a    tower  ami  ilnii! 

I'io  tl.  hlk'h.  The  disienters  have  .1  places  of  wiir.li  p, 
connecteil    with    wlilrli    and    the    chiiri-h    are  Siiiiili) 

SI  I Is.  atteiiileil  by  l.'^WI  rhlldrin.      I  here  are  aim  in 

endowi'il  n.itlonal  si  hnol.  with  lAO,  and  an  Inlant  srh  il, 

nllh  IWI,  I  hlldren.  The  staple  inaniil.icliire  iil'llie  liiir 
Is  li'islery,  Introduced  alioot  I'Vin,  and  now  eiM|ihi)iii|| 
In  the  town  and  neiglilHiiirh I  n|iwari|s  nl  'i.isili  h.ini|i. 

('iiaisi' anii-lantlal  stoiKltiiis  are  s.ild  to  lie  made  hire  In 
larger  i|ii.intltli's  than   In  any  nlher    part  of  KnuUnl, 

.Markets  i  hiII  attiiiihil  i  on  Monday,  lairs  lit,  M.  and 
,'lil   Monday  aller   I' plphany ;    Kastvr  Muml.i).   Muniti} 


I  nirans  a  |,a«t  ..r  | 
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meet,  commences  the  remarkable  valley  or  gap  of  Coim- 
tMtore,  which  leaves  a  clear  breach  in  the  mountain 
chaina,  extending  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  sea.  A  single. 
chain  uf  the  same  formation  as  the  E.  Ghauts  then  runs 
all  the  way  to  Cape  Comorin,  leaving  the  plain  of  Tra- 
vancore  to  the  W.,  and  the  more  extensive  plain  of 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly  to  the  E.  The  E.  chain,  or 
Ghauts,  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Neilgherry 
hills,  which  are  among  the  highest  mountains  of  S. 
India.  From  this  point  they  diverge  in  an  E.  direction, 
and  soon  break  into  a  succession  of  parallel  ranges  less 
elev.tted  and  more  broken  than  the  VV.  Ghauts.  In 
their  further  progress  to  the  N.,  the  E.  Ghauts  breali 
into  subordinate  ranges  and  valleys,  which  give  passage 
to  the  great  rivers  that  drain  nearly  all  the  waters  of 
the  peninsula  into  the  Day  of  Bengal.  This  range  ter- 
minates nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  W. 
Granitic  rocks,  especially  sienite,  form  the  basis  not  only 
of  the  v..  chain,  but  of  the  range  which  runs  from  the 
gap  of  Coimbatore  to  Cape  Comorin  The  slcnlte  dis- 
1  covers  itself  at  all  the  accessible  summits,  from  Capo 
Comorin  to  Ilydrnliad,  from  the  8tli  up  to  the  17th  deg. 
'"  ■■'■-■  ■    "    -  on  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  talc- 


before  Whit- Sunday,  and  Whlt-Monday,  for  horses  ana 
live  stock ;  Aug.  26.,  and  Monday  after  Oct.  28. 

Near  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  canal,  which  passes 
close  to  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  fortl- 
Acstion,  and  the  remains  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  traceable 
gll  round,  indicate  Hinckley  to  have  been  formerly  a 
place  of  some  importance. 

HINUOSTAN,  or  India  on  this  side  the 
Ganges  or  Brahmaputra.  Name  and  Limits. — 
I'he  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  had  no  common 
name  for  themselves  or  their  country;  but  their 
Persian  neighbours  called  the  people  Hindoos, 
jnd  the  country,  as  far  as  they  knew  it,  Hin- 
dustan ;  words  which,  in  old  English,  would 
have  been  accurately  as  well  as  literally  ren- 
dered, "  Negro,"  and  "  Negroland. "  The  com- 
prehensive sense  in  which  the  term  liindostan 
js  now  einploved,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritorvS.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  over  which  '  Comorin  to  Hvdrabad,  fi 

■        .l<.,>i..t>   .if   r.aala\i    iirnunilc      U   of    I'' i  miisi.aii       <*'    hltitUde.         UuStillg    Oil 

,|,e  institution  of  castes  prevails,  is  ot  l^uropcaii  j  ^y^^^^  ^^^.^^  f,,^^  the  sides  and  bases  of  the  E.  chain,  are 
ori;,'iii;  the  people  ot  the  country  cotlfining  the  g„nietimes  s.en  .lay,  liornblende,  Hinty  and  chloride 
term  to  the  territory  lying  N.  ot  the  Nerbuddah,  i  slate,  with  primitive  marble  of  various  colours.  At  the 
niid  calliiiK  all  to  the  S.  of  that  river  the  Deccnn,  Peuiiar  river,  in  the  1 1th  and  15th  deg.  of  latitude,  clay 
,.r,l  Hnrivcd  from  the  Suniirrit  and  meaniiiLr  ''■""-ore,  or  laterlte,  expands  over  a  large  surface,  and 
a  word  derivea  from  tne  »»nscrit,  ana  meaninfr  .andstone  begins  io  appear.  At  Visagapatam,  Ganjam, 
"the  right  hand,    and  also  "the  south.       In    ■  <•.... °.i...  —..'J  .. .....  ..-?.J.-      '_,'■'.,"• 


the  European  sense,  Hindostan  comprises  the 
nhole  of  that  vast  triangular  country  extending 
from  the  borders  of  Little  Thibet,  in  about  the 
3jth  deg.  of  N.  lat.  to  Cape  Comorin,  in  about 
the  8ih  deg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
hiL'hcst  range  of  mountains  in  the  world,  the 
Himalaya ;  and  by  the  two  great  rivers,  the 
israliniaputra  and  Indus,  on  the  N,  £.  and 
>;,  \V. ;  and  in  every  other  direction  by  the  ocean, 
it  comprises  in  all  an  area  of  between  1,'2CO_.000 
ami  l,yOO,(XX)sq.  m.,  or  about  a  third  part  of  the 
estimated  area  of  Europe  ;  but  from  the  absence 
ufguluhs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  the  propor- 
tioii  ol  solid  land  is  greater. 

.Sur/(if<'n'«'<»'«''"/f.'/—'''''P  surface  of  Hindostan,  taking 

llili  »oi(l  In  its  widest  .iceeptaliini,  is  of  a  very  marked  clia- 

ruder.  On  the  N.,  constituting  the  base  of  the  triangle,  we 

have  three  great  ranges  of  mountains,  with  elevated  val- 

Ifi,  between.    These  chains  rise,  the  one  higher  than  the 

other  as  we  priKeed  northward,  the  last  constituting  the 

hmhest  mountains  hitherto  discovered.     Kor  l,(i(lO  m., 

(nun  China  to  Cashmere,  a  plain  might  be  extended, 

tilting  on  peaks  21,(HHi  ft.  high,  while  some  are  even 

6(ilKI  ft.  shove  this  elevation.    The  valleys  themselves  are 

from 'i.lKKl  to  I.IKMI  ft.  above  the  h'vel  of  the  sea.     I'rl. 

native  roeks  alone  compose  the  higher  ranges.     Gneiss 

iircdimilnatcs  ;  but  with  It  is  founil  granite,  mlea  slate, 

hiirnblende  schist,  chlorite  slate,  crystalline  limestone, 

laii  iii.irlile.     Gn  these  repose  day  slat  ■  ami  HInty  slate. 

In  ilic  lowest  or  southern   range,  sandstone  composes 

tlul  piirtlon  which  leriniiiatcs  in  the  plain  ol  the  (iaiiges. 

Criissing  this  plain,  and  proceeding  soutliwmd,  we  c<iine 

111  another  chain  of  mountuins,  the  Viiidliyaii  range,  rtin- 

niiw  ne.iriy  K.  and  \V.  ncross  the  centre  of  lliudostan,  in 

ilmiil  the  'i'UI  deg.  of  lat.      Tills  is  the  basis  of  a  triangle 

III  iimunlain  ranges  which  supports  the  vast  tableland 

of  I'eiitral  liiilia.      The    Ibrnmlion    here    is    priinlllve, 

Mii-isliiig  ehiillv  of  gneiss  ;  but  where  It  terminates  in 

l,io  iil.iin  of  tlie  tiaoui's,  and  forms  the   S.  b.irrler  of 

Iho  l.illir,  tlie  formation  is  samlslone,  as  on  the  N.  side 

uillie  same  plain.     Tlie  gre.it  \V.    range  of  imiiilltalns 

mmmodly,  thoUKb  iinpro|ierly,    c.illed  gliaiits*.    ecnn- 

imiiics  nil  the  N.W.,  where    the  VIndhyaii  ran;;e  ter- 

niiutes,  and    runs    In   a  illrecllon   nearly   N.  and  .S., 

l.ilH'tHeen  the  liltli  and  lltii  deg.  of  latitude,  until  at 

( iiimlvaleve  Ihev  meet  tbi'   F..   range,  or  (ihaiit*.      I'lie 

iTmsliim  of  tills  chain  Is  prliiiillve  ;  but  to  the  N.  there 

I.  Ji;re.«  extent  of  overlying  trap,  coliiinimr,  pri. ni.it ic, 

UiiuLir.  und  globular.     To  Hie  .S.,  again,  the  nvirlilng 

r  sk  til  a  great  extent  Is  laterlte,  or  clay  Iroii-iire.      I'lie 

W  Isniuili  more  elevated  and  coiitliiuoiis  tlinii  Hie  Iv 

(ihaiiti,  and  some  of  Its  higlirsi  granitic  peaks  rise  to  the 

liii|ilit  lit  from  ii.issi  III  N,7iHi  ft      It  is  rniiarkable  for 

llir  slxeine  of  valleys    of    deimdatiim,    and    of    rivers 

niiinmg  W  .  but  Is  lovered  wllli  extensive  liirest*.     In 

(ill.  the  Kia,  In  some  sltimltoin.  ennies  11)1  to  tin'  very 

fiiil  111  the  mniiiitalns,  and    nowhere    liav.s   niiylliiiig 

niiiti'  than  a  n.irrott   bell  of  low  l.iinl,  iiiiieb  brukrii  liy 

dnimiil  narrow  Inlets.      riil«   is  the  loiist  nf  M.ilabar, 

fV|tii.eil  l.iall  the  vliihMiie  of  theS.W    iiiotis.nn.  Iihiw- 

lii|i«llliiinl  Intel  rii|ilioii  for  «ix  months  Iroiii  llie  eiNi«t« 

III  A(rli»  and  Arabia.     Wlieie  the  K.  and  W.  Ghauts 

llliiul  ninni  •  |i«u  ur  |w>  s|t  ofan)  kind,  niK  •  muuniiUii. 


and  (,'uttack  the  same  formation  continues,  and  the 
laterite  extends  through  MIdnaiiore  up  to  I'eerbhoom, 
sometimes  reposing  u|ion  sandstone.  A  cellular  carbonate 
of  lime,  calleil  kaiikar,  peculiar  to  the  geology  of  India, 
Is  found  over  all  the  distriet  now  named,  as  well  as  In 
many  other  parts  of  Hindostan.     We  come  now  to  tho 

fircat  coal-lield,  which  runs  for  6.5  in.  in  length,  and  12 
n  breadth,  on  both  sides  tlie  river  Damoda.  It  is  sup- 
imscd  to  cross  the  Ganges,  and  to  extend  all  the  way  to 
Sylhet  and  Cachar,  from  which  places  abundant  spe- 
cimens of  surlwe  coal  have  been  brought.  The  rock 
formation  here  consists  of  r.andstone,  clay-slate,  and 
shale,  the  latter,  as  usual,  lying  immediately  over  the 
coal.  Mr.  Jones,  an  English  lulni'r,  opened  the  first 
colliery  in  India,  in  the  year  IS15,  at  this  place.     Three 

Rits  only  have  as  yet  been  sunk,  and  to  the  depth  of  UO 
. ;  seven  seams  of  the  mineral  have  been  met  with,  ono 
ol  them  of  the  thickness  of  U  ft.  :  coal  is  now  largely 
consiime<l  In  Calcutta,  chielly  for  forges  and  steam 
navigation.  I'rom  the  Damoda  river  to  llenares  granitic 
rocks  prevail.  On  npproaehliig  the  river  Soane,  how- 
ever, sandstone  becomes  the  surface  rock,  and,  one 
Interval  excepted,  extends  to  the  N .  of  Agra,  as  far  as 
the  attth  di-g.  of  latituile.  The  exception  alluded  to 
occurs  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  province  of  Uiin- 
diecund,  where  granite  again  prevails,  while  the  upper 
consists  of  sandstone.  The  great  surface  formations  of 
the  table-land  Itself  are  granitic.  Including  always  gneiiis 
and  slcnlte,  with  sandstone  and  the  overlying  rocks,  lla- 
saltlc  trap  extends  over  the  provinces  ofMalwa  and 
Sagiir,  proceeds  by  Nagpore,  sweeps  the  W.  portion 
of  the  I lydruliad  territory  down  to  the  Ifitli  deg.  of  lat.. 
where  it  bends  to  the  N.W.,  and  running  nil  the  way  to 
the  coast  of  .Malabar,  forms  the  shores  ol  the  Cunean. 
In  all.  It  seems  to  rover  an  ana  of  about  !i(Mi,(MMl  sq.  m. 
We  may  idiserve  here  that  the  geiihiglcal  formation  of 
India  i>  exlretiiely  sini\ile,  compared  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean countries,  consisting  only  of  iiiiir  classes  of  rocks, 
viz..  the  granitic,  the  sandstone  ami  .  lay-slate,  the  trap, 
and  the  alluvial,  tif  the  latter  we  have  examples  on  a 
great  scale  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  which 
meet  between  the  JKth  and  .'list  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the  Tilth 
and  77tli  deg.  K.  long. ;  as  well  as  In  the  plain  lying  be- 
tween the  I'..  Ghauts  and  llingiil  from  Cape  Cuinorin  to 
Ciiltack. 

.Alter  tills  view  of  the  surface  and  geology  of  Illndoi- 
tall,  the  bilhiwlng  nalural  geograplileal  divishint  may  bo 
made:  1.  I'he  ranges  of  Hie  lllnmlaya  with  their  val- 
leys. 2.  The  Gaiigelle  idaln.  ioni|irising  only  the  tract 
ol  Inundation,  and  w  Inch  risi's  very  little  above  tlie  level 
of  the  SIM.  :i.  The  uiuier  |ihihi  of  the  (iaiiges,  Ironi  tlio 
priivime  of  lliihar  loeliisivi>,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  lirst 
range  i>f  the  Himalayas,  where  the  Ganges  and  .luiiiiia 
issue  friiiii  the  hills  to  the  N.,  Imuiided  to  the  S.  by  tiie 
VIndhyaii  range,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  great  desert. 
The  belitlil  of  the  I'..  |Mirtlon  of  this  division  may 
Im-  iilmiit  .'idll  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  the 
laud  rise.!  gradually  as  we  proei'ed  N..  until,  where 
tlie  great  livers  emerge  into  the  iilain,lt  has  an  elevation 
of  I.IKKI  ft.  4.  I'he  N.  porlloii  of  the  great  central  table- 
land,  ns  far  S.  as  the  valley  of  the  Neibiidila.  vvlilt  h 
gi  uerally  iiiter«ec  l«  the  table-lalid  In  unestlciii  from  E.  to 
\V.  Till'  height  III  tills  poition  iit  the  table  land  ranges 
from  1,7011  to  v.iiHi  It.,  as  at  the  towns  of  OuJIen,  Indore, 
and  Mliiiw.  ri.  i'he  |iorlliiii  of  the  table-land  which  lies 
.s.  of  till'  vallev  of  the  Nerlnidda,  down  to  the  Jinietlou 
of  the  E.  and  W.  (ihaiiK.  ami  the  valley  of  Ciilmbalore, 
The  height  of  the  table  land    ranges  here  dom  'i,iW> 
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periodical  rains,  expands  from  40  to  50  m    In  i™  „ 
biiring  the   latter  period,  the  whole  flooded  cS"'' 
Includhig  the  islands  of  the  lake,  are  fcrtUised  r'/J' 
di-posit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  two  riv„r«  ■'^  ^^ 
hence  M^ipr  Rennel,  with  some  propriety,  comDarV,^!"' 
neiRhbouring  country  to  the  defia  bf  the  Nile'^    i,  .'i'^ 
sandy  desert  to  the  W.  of  the  pl.iin  of  the  rl  '^ 
several  salt  lakes  occur,  the  largest  of  which,  how«?,? 
does  not  exceed  20  m.  m  length      Collections  of  sl^ 
water,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  sea    ire  of  tn 
frequent  occurrence.     Several  considerable  ones  ofm! 
nature  are  to  be  found  on  the  lower  K.  coast  ot'  thp  r 
tiuent ;  but  the  greatest  and  most  remarkalile  i«  ii"' 
Kunn,  lying  between  the  Gulpli  of  Cu(ch  and  tlie  mn,... 
of  the  Indus,  which  is  believed  to  occupy  a  space  of "^ 
sq.  miles.  '    "■- "' "iWU 


Coast  outline.  —  The  outline  of  the  coast  of  llindn.t..n 
is  comparatively  little  broken  by  an)  considerable  S 
of  the  sea,    Jrom  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those    f 


over  14  deg.  of  lat.,  tliere  is  but  a  single  good  one  li.im ' 
bay;  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  \V.  mouths' of  (h 
(Ganges,  a  dLitance  of  1,.W()  ra.,  there  is  not  one.    In  thic 

llllf!lv<\,ll.ul\lo     luntlirt*     rtf    ita     fFnn.ir.i..!...     f...lt.  >■  _linS 


unfavourable  feature  of  its  geography  India  respmhlM 
more  the  VV.  coast  of  America,  or  the  E.  and  W  cuast 
of  Africa,  than  the  K.  coast  of  America,  or  the  sliorcsof 
itries  of  Europe.  The  Indian  coiists  are  ak,i 
measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless  up 
Ion,  which  can  hardly  be  included,  tliere  i« 
tlic  K.  coast;  i.nd  on  the  W.  there  are  verv 
ese  of  Inconsiderable  size.  In  this  rosnect 
is   remarkably  distinguished  from  the  tivd 
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ft.  to  2,400  and  3,0''0,  as  at  Poonah,  Seringapatam,  .-ind 
Bangalore.  6.  From  the  gap  of  Coimbatorc  inclusive  to 
Cape  Comorin.  7.  The  narrow  strip  of  h)w  land  lying 
between  the  W.  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  or  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, including  the  W.  acclivities  of  the  mcxuitains 
themselves.  8.  The  alluvial  plain,  of  unequal  breadth, 
which  lies  between  the  K.  Chants  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
gener.illy  called  the  Carnatic,  rising  gradually  from  the 
shore  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  :  at  the  town  of  Arcot, 
GO  m.  inland,  it  is  490  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; — and 
9.  The  peninsula  of  Oujrat,  with  the  adjacent  country, 
containing  much  mountain-land  and  a  fi'W  plains.  All 
these  differ  so  materially  in  their  physical  aspect,  climate, 
fieoliigical  formation,  animal  and  vegetalilc  prodiutlons, 
as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the  nations  and  tribes  which 
inhabit  them,  .is  fully  to  WMrraut  this  distribution. 

/i/'fcr*.  — The  rivers  of  India  hiive  their  sources  either 
in  the  Himalaya  moimtains,  or  within  the  great  central 
table-land.  The  first  cl.issare  by  far  tlie  largest  and  most 
Important.  Beginning  from  the  E.,thc  first  great  river 
which  occurs  is  the  Bramahputra.  The  source  of  this 
stream  is  not  exactly  ascertained  ;  but  iis  course  has  been 
estimated  at  about  K60  m.,  and  it  is  believed  to  discharge 
a  larger  volume  of  w.ater  than  even  the  (langes.  Its 
course  in  the  plain  of  Bengal,  from  Coyalpara  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  it  debouches,  ig  but 
S.Mi  II).  ;  and  having  a  raiiid  current,  and  passing  ge- 
ner..lly  through  a  wild  and  inbospit.ible  country,  it  is  of 
C(nn|i:iraiiv(^ly  little  service  to  commerce  or  navigation. 
The  Ganges,  called  Oaiiga  by  all  the  Indians,  has  its 
origin  in  two  principal  branches,  about  3W  N.  lat., 
and  between  70"  and  sn°  E.  long.  Its  whole  course 
is  reckoned  at  about  1,3")0  m.  ;  but  from  its  entrance 
into  the  phdn  at  llurdw.ar,  its  course  to  the  sea,  into 
which  it  falls  within  a  few  m.  of  tlie  Br.ini.iliaputra,  is 
about  \,'M)  m.  Within  tlie  |>lain,  all  its  branclus  <ire 
navigable  fur  boats,  .ind  the  lihaghercttee,  u.t  most  W, 
briinch.  usually  called  by  Europeans  the  Ilooghly,  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  1(10  tons  burden,  as  far  as  Cal- 
cutta, 100  m.  from  the  sia.  According  to  Major  llennel, 
the  principal  branch  ilisiliarges  HO.idO  culiic  ft.  of  water 

fier  second.  The  greatest  ot  the  alllueiits  of  the  fiaiigis 
s  the  Jumna.      It  also  li.is  its  oriu'in  in  two  branilies  i 

within  the  highest  masses  ot  the  Ilinialava,  to  the  W.  of  i  with,  or  but  a  few  hundred  11.  above,  the  sea  — tlie liiiili 
the  sources  ol  the  Ganges.    Its  course  witliin  the  nmun-  j  est  range  of  mountains   in    the  world  — tracts  of  hire 

tains  is  about  \'i()  m.  :  it  issues  into  the  plain  almut.lOm.  !  — ■•''      ■' -*•  ■■'"  "•"—  - — -'   —■'  ■• —      ■         ■  -     '  " 

W,  of  the  Ganges,  and  hiTr  its  bed  is  about  1,'iiiO  It,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  cmii»e  of  a  few  miles,  how- 
ever,  passing  over  some  f,ill<,  it  takes  a  lower  level.  After 
a  course  of  4riO  m.,  passing  by  the  Mohainmed.ni  capi- 
tals of  Delhi  and  Agra,  ami  lieiiig  navigable  for  a  great 
part  of  its  I'oiirse.  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allaliabad.  The 
other  principal  allliiriits  nf  the  tianges  wliii  li  lako  their 
•oiirce  from  the  llim.il.iya,  are  the  Hani  (iaiiga,  wliiiii 
Joins  the  Ganges  above  C.-inoize  ;   the  (toonitee,  which 

i  hisses  by  I.uikiinw,  and  al'ler  a  w  indiiig  course,  whence 
t  ch'rives  its  name,  joins  the  (iaiigis  lielwceu  llenari's 
and  GInueeponr  ;  tlic  Gogra,  witli  a  course  of  <i(Si  in., 
mill  till'  largest  <if  llie  aHluMits  of  the  Ganges  on 
this  slih»  the  lliinaiiiya,  after  passing  tliniiigh  Kjzabad 
and  t)Mde,  joins  the  Ganges  above  the  town  of  Cliii- 
tira  ;  the  (iimdiick,  which  has  a  course  of  V>n  in,  ;  the 
Baginiittv,  uliicli  passi's  close  to  Catinandoo.  the  capital 
of  Ne|iaiil ;  and  tlieCoosv.  originating  in  the  talile-hiiiil  of 
Tibet,  ami  wiiicli  enters  the  tiaiiges  at  Bngllpoor.  The 
gre.it  delta  of  I  lie  Ganges  may  lie  s.iid  to  coiiinience  at 
SIcligiilly,  'I'he  llrsi  liitiircatloii  ol  the  tJaiiges  itself  co'ii- 

minces  at  Sooty,  '2o  in.  below  K.ijaiiiahal,  at  Hliicli  last  i  year  Is  divided  in 
pi, ice  the  river  is  pressed  in  bv  some  low  hi'ls  of  that  :  sons;  a  hot,  corrc 
n,ime.  The  (i.inges  rect'i\es,  atier  this,  from  llie  lliiiia- 
iaya.  the  Mahanada  and  Tce.ta.  wliicli  liave  tin  ir  soiirci-n 
In  llie  iiiMiin'ains  of  Nepaiil  and  llooian.  w  illi  courses  of 
from  'iln  lo  .'ton  ni.  Alter  tlie  jiiinlion  of  liie>e,  the 
tiaiigi's  coiiiiiiuiilcales  »  llli  llie  llraliiiia|iiilra  by  ,i  variety 
of  braiiilics.  The  riMrs  Hliirli  lall  Into  tlie  Ciaiigrs, 
or  ll.^  ailment  the  ,liiniiia,  from  the  N,  aicliiity  ol  file 
central  lalile.l.iinl,  are  the  Snaiie,  the  llituali.  and  tlie 
Cliiioibiii :  the  l.ittir  has  a  course  of  4011  ni,  llolli  11  ami 
tlie  BetH,ili  fall  into  the  .liiiiin.i,  i'lie  Some  Is  an 
allliii'iif  of  the  Ganges,  aiel  f, ills  into  that  river  a  little 
above  I'afiia,     (  S.i-  G»m;i  s  ) 

l.iikii.  -  India  is  reni.irkiilily  ileneieiil  In  hikes,  and 
in  r,ict  contains  no  large  collecHinis  of  water,  fre.li  or 
salt,  such  us  the  lakes  of  N.  Amerira,  N  Asia.  Swilier- 
laml,  or  even  Siollaiid  In  the  N  parts  of  ibng.il 
lliere  are  a  few  Ire.liw.ilir  lakes  of  some  extent,  lint  the 
greater  mimlier  of  llil<  desiiiption  loiiml  lliroiighoni 
till- icMiiilry  are  »ii|.po«id  to  br  nolliliig  more  Ihaii  tlie 
old  clianni'ls  of  ri>irs»hlib  have  taken  a  new  lonrsi'. 
«)t  tlie  same  charm  tiT,  In  some  rispi  its,  are  the  I  liilk.i 
lake  111  I'nitark.  ,'IimI  the  (  iilair  lake  in  llir  (In  iirs  ;  tlie 
first  of  Hhlih  conimniilcili  >  ullli  tlie  M.ibaiiiiilili  ami 
Ihi'  list  Mllli  till'  God.ivi  ry  aid  KIstiia  llie  <  lillka 
laki'  Is  .Ti  m  long  and  H  liroad.  ami  i  initains  seviral 
isl.imis,  and  alioundi  in  llsii  :  It  Is  si  parateil  from  tin 
tea  by  a  •ami-bank  not  above  J  m.  Iiro.id.  The  t  ol.ili 
lake  ii  'i4  m.  by    1'^  In  the  dry  season,  but  durltig  the 


the  N.  countries  of  Europe.     The  Indian  coasts  are  al  1 
In   a  great  measure  destitute  of  Islands.     Unless  we 
include  Ceylon,  which  can  hardly  be  included,  tliere  is 
not  one  on  the  ?•'    —>"=•.  ■"■'  "■-  ••--••'  ••       ' 
few,  and  thes 

lllndostan  Is  _  _  _ ^ 

great  corresponding  Asiatic  promontories  (if  MalaVca 
and  Cambodia,  the  coasts  of  which  are  thickly  stuiUed 
with  islands,  many  of  them  of  considerable  inagiiitmlc 

Climiile.  —  In  a  country  which  ei.ibraces  '2T^  or  liju. 
tude,  which  contains  extensive  pliit'-aus,  elevated  frimi 
•i.tm  to  .•l,(l<NI  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea— some  of  ti  e 
most  extensive  plains  in  the  world,  almost  on  a  level 


rock  — deserts  of  mere  sand,  and  deep  primeval  forests 
—  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  must  exist  a  verv  irreii 
diversity  of  climate.  But  U-sides  the  diversity  aiisiJ 
frmu  tliese  causes,  the  distribution  of  rain  is  aiuither 
source.  Tlie  whole  contim iit  of  India,  up  to  liie  :i,"iiii 
deg,  of  lat.,  is  subject  to  the  inlluence  of  the  nidiisrions 
wliicli  blow  from  the  N.K.  during  the  serene  tnniieriite 
months  of  winter,  and  from  the  S.W.  during  the  tem. 
iiestuoiis  and  hot  or  rainy  nioutlisof  summer  and  autuiiiii' 
This  is  the  general  rule ;  but  in  India,  as  in  otiier 
countries  of  Asia  under  the  inlluence  of  tlie  mimsiionj 
luiil  where  there  are  ranges  of  niounlains  riiiiniiin  s' 
and  S,  of  siilticiiiil  elevation  to  intercept  tlie  climijs,  ijie 
time  of  the  perioiiical  fall  of  rains  is  reversed.  Tu'tlie 
\V,  of  till-  great  chain  of  the  VV.  Giiaiils,  on  the  ciii. 
hand,    over    ll'^    of  lat.,    the   perlodiial    lall   of 


corn-ponds  with  tiiat  of  ollii^r  parts  of  Imlla,  or  t.ik 
place  dnriiig  the  VV,  monsoon     ' 


niiiK 


E.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  lie 
other  haiKl.  over  HJ  of  lat.,  the  fall  of  rain  |,i|i,.i 
pl.ice  during  the  E.  inonsoon  1  while  tlie  talile-laiid 
wliicli  lies  between  the  twii  ranges  partakes,  to  a  iim. 
derate  di'gree,  in  liotli  f.ills.      As   a  general  rule,  llie 

Inilia    into   llin'e   «eli.ileliiiiir»ea. 

s|ioiidiiig  with  part  of  spring  aid 
summer  ;  a  wet,  correspomllng  with  part  of  siunnier  ami 
aiilimin  ;  ami  a  cold.  cories|ioii(ling  generallv  «iili  our 
winter  monflis.  Willi  ri'spcct  to  temperiilure,  miitli 
of  liiilia  being  williln  llie  Tophs,  ami  the  remalriinK 
portion  within  1',^  '  of  file  tinpic.  tlie  uliirle  is  enlitliil 
lo  the  designation  of  a  hot  country.  (In  tlie  low  |ilaiiii 
within  the  tropic,  and  up  to  about  the  Isth  dig.nf  |,it, 
winter  Is  scan  ely  pirceptibb',  and  the  year  iiiay  lie  wiii 
to  be  divided  into  wet  .and  dry,  I'roiii  that  narallel  \  ,«ii|. 
ter  lirninies  more  and  mure  distinct,  and  lieMiiiil  llie  ;:;ili 
ili'g  lasts  lor  six  nionllii.  during  wliieli  tlie  eliinate  ii 
mil  iiili  rior  In  point  of  agreeableness  or  saliihrlfy  In  lli„l 
of  ll.iU,  This  is,  bow  ever.  I  olllllerbalalli'eil  liy  the  iirr. 
rily  of  the  liot  and  diy  season,  wliiili  lasts  for  tlirii< 
nioiillis,  and  is  so  Intense  as  nearly  lo  destroy  all  a|i. 
pearance  of  vi'get,i!ioii.  On  tlie  eli'\atcd  lentrid  |iii. 
fe.Mu,  the  teiiiperaliire  Is  gi  iierally  from  I)  to  h - 
1  .ilir.  louer  fli.iii  ill  tlie  sano-  latittidrs  on  the  1.  w 
liiiiils,  and  the  lall  of  rain  being  more  ci|iiali)  iliMri, 
billed,  the  iiei  c  ssary  efleet  Is  a  I'liiiiali'  111  geiii  inl  ten:. 
iierate  and  a^m  .ilije,  lliongli  not  alw.iys  s.itiibru'ia. 
Ill  the  vatb'ts  brlweeii  the  two  gri.d  (liiiini  of  tlir 
lliiii  il.iv.i,  till'  same  order  of  seasons  generally  |iri'V.iii| 
as  in  llie  pi, litis,  and  here  tlie  tlieinionielcr  li  isril)! 
less  than  IS  '  or '.!ii'  lower  than  in  the  plains  under  tlif 
tt.iine  parallels.  A  tew  exanipli-s  iikiiy  be  giieii  of  trm. 
pi  r.itiire.  as  Indli  iited  b>  tile  llieimoiiii  ter.  Tlie  iituii 
teiiiperaliire  ol  lluinliay  li  is/'  lulir.,  and  in  the  tsljlc- 
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lanil  in  the  same  latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  ft., 
it  is  77°-  At  Madras  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
84",  and  at  Darwar  on  the  Uble-land  it  is  75°.  At  UU- 
luiinund,  in  the  Neilgherrjr  mountains,  7.000  ft,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  is  56°,  or  28° 
lower  than  that  of  Madras.  Here  the  thermometer  some- 
times rises  as  high  as  69<^,  and  rarely  falls  as  low  as  20°. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat,  and  on  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  100°  in  summer, 
•nd  falls  to  45°  in  winter.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture uf  Calcutta  is  79°  Fahr.  In  May,  the  hottest 
month,  it  is  86°,  and  in  Jan.,  the  coldest,  67°.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  the  thermometer  frequently  cises  above 
1(KI<^,  and  in  winter  falls  so  near  the  freezing  point  that, 
«ith  a  trifling  assistance  from  evaporation,  ice  is  ea- 
lily  obtained.  Within  the  upper  portion  of  the  plain 
of  the  Ganges,  both  the  latitude  and  elevation  con- 
tribute to  reduce  the  temperature.  From  the  middle 
of  Dec.  to  the  middle  of  Feb.  the  thermometer  sinks 
evory  day  below  the  freezing  point,  and  small  pooln 
of  water  are  covered  with  Ice,  and  tho  average  tcm- 
perature  of  Jan.  is  37°.  From  April  till  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  rain  falls,  the  thermometer  gradu- 
ally rises  to  90°,  and  even  to  110°;  and  at  Delhi,  Agra, 
and  other  places  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
in  the  whole  period  from  March  to  June,  scorching 
S.W.  winds,  proceeding  from  the  desert,  prevail.  It  Is 
in  these  same  countries  that,  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  begin.iing  of  Nov.  to  that  of  March,  the  cli- 
mate equals  that  of  S.  Italy. 

iialions   arid    Tribes Besides   foreigners,  who,    as 

peaceable  immigrants,  or  conquerors,  have  settled  in 
liidia  during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  but  chiefly  during 
the  last  eignt,  the  number  of  aboriginal  races  distin- 
(uinlied  by  dilTerences  of  language,  manners,  states  of 
lociety,  and  great  variation,  if  not  diflference,  of  religious 
lieliof,  is  still  very  great ;  and  undoubtedly  was  much 
greater  before  the  blending  which  must  have  been  more 
or  less  the  result  of  the  extensive  conquests  of  ihe  N. 
Invaders.  These  have  been  in  active  operation  forniirly 
7  centuries,  and.  In  all  likelihood,  have  been  materially 
promutcd  by  the  conquests  of  the  more  powerful  Hindoo 
itales  over  the  smaller.  There  are  at  present  spoken 
In  India,  by  the  most  civilised  races,  not  less  than  2S 
diitinct  languages  or  dialects,  indicating  the  existence  of 
af  many  distinct  nations ;  but,  including  tribes  mure  or 
leii  savage  or  barbarous,  at  least  M)  languages,  indicating 
tlie  presence  uf  at  least  as  many  distinct  tribt^a,  Uf  the 
more  civilised  nations,  eight  may  be  s.iid  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  some  superiority  of  civilisation, 
a>  implied  in  the  possession  of  a  national  literature,  a 
national  alphabet,  superior  population,  superior  industry, 
a  greater  progress  In  the  useful  arts,  with  the  richer  and 
more  extensive  territory  which  they  arc  fuund  to  occupy. 
These  are  the  Bengalee,  Ooriya,  Mahratta,  Gujratce, 
Tclinga,  Tamul,  Karnata,  and  Hindi  or  lllinlostance 
nations.  The  Bengalee  nation  occupies  above  80,()(K)  sq. 
m.  of  fertile  land,  chiefly  within  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
and  amounts  In  nuinb<T8  to  nearly  'i.'i.iHKi.lKXI.  The  Ta- 
mul  nation  occupies  .')G,0(K)  sq.  m.  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  iieninsula,  and  numbers  between  6,()(HI,U(Kt  and 
7,(lflO,IK)il  people.  The  Tellnga  nation  occupies  100,000 
iq  m.  uf  the  N.K.  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  num- 
btri  iirobabiy  between  7,(I0(),(KX)  an<l  8,0(K),fi()0  people ; 
ami  the  Ooriya  nati<m  occupies  at  least  l7,U<X)sq.m.  of 
tbe  low  land  which  connects  the  delta  of  the  (ianges  with 
the  S.  ()('iiin8ula,and  numbers  nearly  1,0(K),(KI0.  The  Mah- 
ratta nation  extends  probably  over  2(X),0(K)  sq.  m  of  terrl- 
turv,  lying  between  the  TM  and  'j;id  degrees  of  N.lat., 
an<i  Its  numbers  may  l)e  roughly  computed  at  ri,(KKl,(  00. 
The  Katnata  or  (  anara  nation,  neeupying  a  central 
portion  of  the  table-land  S.  of  the  I8tli  degree  of  lat., 
may  iKCUpy  about  7'>,0llO  square  in.  of  tirrilury,  and 
their  numbers  may  be  taken  at  about  ."i.OtUl.lMiO.  I'lie 
nall'in  speaking  tlio  Hindustanee  or  Hindee  language 
o<Tii|<les  at  least  IIMl.tKIO  sq.  m.  of  the  upper  portion  of 
thi'  v.illey  of  tlm  Ganges,  and  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
'i(i.(liNi,(KKI,  pliyslcally  and  iiitelleetually  tbe  most  vi^oiiius 
of  all  the  Indian  races.  The  most  enterprising  ol  these 
naliuns,  It  is  to  lie  observed,  have  ueeasionally  passed, 
(ither  n*  conquerors  or  colonists,  into  the  terriliiriis  of 
mrh  otiier  or  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  we  liiid  eolnnies 
of  the  Tainuls  settled  in  Malayalliii ;  uf  Ti'ling.is  in 
Karnata  and  the  Taniul  country  ;  of  Malirattas  in  tiie 
Tamul,  i'elinga,  and  KaiiiHtaeuiiiitriiF  i  uf  Kariialeseolo- 
nlied  In  the  countries  below  the  K.  Ghauts ;  and  colunles 
from  the  upper  plain  of  the  (iaiiges  settleil  as  far  as  (iiijiat. 
Hengal,  Nepatil,  .iiid  even  Malabar.  These  colciiiies.  uf 
»h«levir  iiutliin.nut  uiilrequeiilly  preserve  ti.eir  iialioiial 
lsni(uage,  their  uriglnal  manners,  and  I'veii  the  |>iinly  of 
their  deieent,  In  their  adupled  etmntrlea.  The  barbai  oiis 
and  savage  IrllH'S  of  India  are  universally  to  lie  round  In 
thr  mesiei  of  nniiintalnous  and  liilly  regions,  never 
williin  the  feitile  |ilalii9  or  extensive  tnble-iaiiils ;  and 
there  i>  (lareely  any  eonsiderable  range  tliruUKhout 
Imllu  ill  which  some  of  them  are  not  to  tH>  fuund.  T'liey 
are,  however,  most  iiumerout  on  the  K.  fiontier  of  Uen- 


gal.  In  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountainous  and  sterile 
region  of  Gundwana,  and  generally  in  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  lie  between  the  Gangetic  plain  and  the  great 
central  plateau.  These  barbarous  tribes  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  observers  to  be  the  aboriginal  natives  of 
the  country  driven  from  the  plains  to  the  mils  by  strangers 
and  invaders  ;  but  this  hypothesis  seems  little  better 
than  a  gratuitous  assumption ;  the  mountaineers  are  no 
doubt  aboriginal,  in  common  with  the  Inhab.  of  the 
plains,  and  their  barbarous  condition  seems  naturally 
enough  accounted  for  by  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  and  their  remaining  in  that  condition 
to  the  hostility  of  the  powerful  occupants  of  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  lands. 

Foreign  Settlers Besides  the  original  and  peculiar 

Inhab.  of  Hindostan,  a  crowd  of  foreign  colonists  or 
settlers  of  diflbrent  nations,  either  scattered  indiscri- 
minately over  the  country  or  confined  to  particular  spots, 
from  the  accident  of  their  arrival  or  other  chance,  forms 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  population  of  ' 
the  country.    These,  following  generally  the  order  of 

their  arrival,  or  supposed  arrival,  arc  as  follows : Jews, 

Syrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  I'ersees,  Persians, 
Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks,  Abyssinians,  Portuguese,  Eng- 
lish, Dutch.  French,  Danes,  and  Chinese. 

Hindoo  Religion.  —  The  forms  of  religious  worship 
which  prevail  are  the  Brahminical,  Buddhist,  Jain, 
Seik,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  These,  and 
especially  the  most  prevalent  of  them,  are  again  divided 
Into  many  sects.  But  l>esldes  national,  colonial,  and 
religious  distinctions,  there  are  other  nearly  innumerable 
divisions  uf  the  great  mass  uf  the  people.  Many  are 
distinguished  by  t lie  profession  which  they  have  imme- 
morlally  followed ;  many  by  their  condition  as  slaves ; 
and  many  as  outcasts,  without  being  slaves  :  some  are 
in  the  hunter,  and  a  few  in  the  pastoral  state:  some  Are 
freebooters,  others  pirates  ;  and  there  are  whole  tribes 
who  have,  time  immemorial,  been  illustrious  as  thieves, 
robbers,  highwaymen,  and  professional  assassins.  These 
distinctions  into  tribes  and  f.imilies  are  all  hereditary; 
each  section  and  even  subsection  Is  Isolated  by  nearly 
impassable  limits  from  the  rest  of  the  society.  In  the 
prov.  of  Malabar,  for  example,  which  contains  but  6,000 
>q.  m.  and  about  900,0110  inliab.,  there  are  about  300  dif> 
ferent  trilies,  few  of  which  are  founded  on  distinctions 
strictly  religious  or  n.itional.  Ii^  C'anara,  with  an  area  of 
7,7<K)  sq.  m.  and  fiJiT.OiO  inhab.,  there  are,  exclusive  of 
strangers  and  foreign  settlers,  104  native  castes  ;  and  in 
the  rural  district  of  Burdwan,  in  Bengal,  it  was  found 
that  in  'id  villages,  containing  a  pop.  of  abuut  40,000, 
there  existed.  Independent  uf  strictly  religious  distlnc. 
tions,  no  fewer  than  44  castes,  ehiefly  discriminated  by 
the  trades  or  pruressioiis  which  they  liillowed.  each  caste 
being  known  by  a  distinct  name,  each  being  hereditary, 
and  each  iiieapable  of  eating,  drinking,  liiiermarrying, 
or  in  any  other  manner  intimately  associating  with  the 
others  I 

'The  circumstances  on  which  this  almost  Infinite  dis- 
tinction is  fuuniled  are  uften  trivial,  and  sometimes  even 
Uidlcriius  :  and  yet  the  practical  separation  Is  not  there- 
fore the  less  real.  For  exainph^ :  one  tribe  of  oilmahers 
in  Telingana.who  use  two  ;  .;enln  the  mill,  will  hold  no 
intercourse  with  anotlier  I'ullowlng  the  same  prol'essiun, 
but  who  use  ime  only  :  they  will  neither  follow  the  same 
gwls  nor  the  same  leaders.  T'he  great  division  of  the 
ri^ht  andlijl  //nnrf.which  prevails  throughout  the  S.  parts 
ol  India,  but  which  Is  not  known  in  the  N.,  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  religious  character.  One  of  these  tribes 
ranges  Itself  on  one  side  and  another  on  the  (>|iposlte  ;  and 
serious  disturhanees  ol  the  public  peace  are  not  un- 
freqiiently  the  result  of  senseless  quarrels  which  concern 
neither  religion  nor  polities.  It  results  Irom  this  ac- 
count of  the  national,  coluntid,  religlcms,  and  other 
distiiu'liuns  wliicii  prevail  thruiighout  Hindostan,  that 
siieiety  is  there  cuinpusrd  of  an  iiiHiiity  ut  discuidant  and 
hetercigeiiiuii'  nialeri.iN,  Incapable  ul  iinicin  ur  conibina- 
tlcm,  and  therelore  easily  uverioiiiu,  and  as  easily  re- 
taiiii'd  ill  Milijeeliiiii ;  anil  liiiice  une  great  cause  of  the 
facility  with  which.  In  all  .ujc>,  Ibreigiieri  have  overrun 
India,  Hiul  held  It  in  snhjeciinii, 

I'lider  the  general  name  of  the  Hindoo  religion  are 
cuinpiixd  many  ditl'criiit  doctrines,  and  an  liiliiiiiy  ul 
sects  and  castes,  uliich  it  would  be  u. eless,  and  all  but 
iiiuiossilile,  to  describe,  or  even  to  cnuinerale.  'hils  re- 
ligion, perhaps  beioiid  any  other,  pervades  the  entire 
frame  ut  civil  society,  and  mixes  itself  up  Kith  every 
ciMiiern  ot  llle,  pulilic,  private,  and  doineslie.  A  Miiidou 
can  neilher  cnnlinoe  his  s|iecies,  be  born,  die,  eat,  drink, 
or  pertorin  any  ot  llic  most  orilinary  or  e\en  vulgar  I'unc- 
tiuiiscit  tlie  aiiiiii.d  economy,  unembarrassed  by  Its  trivial 
and  iinnieanlng  ceremonicH :  military  enterprises,  the 
details  III  iiiiiimerce,  and  the  operaliuns  ul  agriculture, 
are  more  ur  lcs^  under  Its  guidance  ;  it  is  part  aim 
parcel  uf  i  he  cude  ol  laws,  oi ,  to  speak  more  correctly.  It  Is 
Itself  (he  law.  Almost  every  act  ol  a  Hindoo  may,  in  fact, 
he  said  to  be  more  or  less  a  religious  act.  The  most 
civilised  and  Instructed  of  tho  Hindoos,  but  these  onlv, 
a  S  2 
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behevB  in  the  Immortality  of  tiie  soul,  and  in  a  future  |  Hindoo  sncred  books  were  boni  fide  enrnrnui 
state  of  rewards  and  punisliments.    The  belief  in  the    example,  it  Is  enacted  among  myriads  of  thi> 

transmigration  of  souls  Is  somewhat  more  general,  but    "-"►'>-■-' ■ -■• 

far  from  universal.     There  are  reckoned  to  be  four 


to 
orthodox  sects,  wl.ose  principles  are  determined  by  the 
preference  thev  give  in  their  worship  to  some  one  of 
the  greater  gods  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon  j  for  there  are 

f;ods,  great  and  small,  some  almost  omnipotent,  particu- 
arly  for  micclilef,  and  others  so  feeble  as  to  be  all  but 
contemptible,  and  no  match  even  for  an  ordinary  Ilrah- 
min :    According  to  tlie  best  authorities,  the  Hindoo 

Eantheon    is   peopled  by  precisely  333,000,0(X)  deities ; 
ut  as  no  one  has  attempted  to  name  them,  it  can  only 
be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deities  are  in  reality  innu- 
merable.    They  consist  of  three  principal  gods,  who  are 
supposed  to  represent  (but  their  powers  and  functions 
are  frequently  interchangeable  at  the  caprice  of  their  vo- 
taries) Ihe  po'wcrs  of  creation,  ricslruclion,  and  preserva- 
tion or  regeneration  ;  and  of  the  families  of  these.with  dci- 
tications  of  the  elements  and  powers  of  nature,  of  heroes, 
and  especially  of  saints  and  abstract  ideas.     Among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  especiallv  among  the 
ruder  trilies,  a  sort  of  fcticism  prevails  ;  anu  trees,  rocks, 
and  rnile  masses  of  stone  arc  worsliipprd  or  alKindoned, 
according  to  the  fears,  hopes,  or  caprices  of  their  vo- 
taries.    The  present  race  of  Hindoos  arc  tolerant  in  all 
matters  of  religion,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they 
are  indifferent :  in  fact,  they  go  even  beyond  indifference, 
and  in  cases  of  emergency  are  reaily  to  invoke  any 
strange  god,  or  strange  saint,  by  whose  aid  they  may 
hope  to  profit.     The  Mahratta  chiefs  are  in  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  invoking   Mohammedan  saints;    and 
Alad^Uee    Scindia,    the  chief  of  the   Mahratta  state,    a 
slirewd  and  politic  prince  and  a  great  conqueror,  was 
in  the  habit  of  m.iking  frequent  oflerings  at  tlie  tomb 
of  a  celebrated  saint   in   Ajnicer,  the    same  to   whose 
shrine  Akbar,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, walked  2:10  m.  barefooted.     The  Mohannnedans 
of  the  lower  orders,  who  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
are  indeed  little  bettei  than  Hindoos,  return  tlie  com- 
pliment, and  In  their  need  propitiate  the  gods  of  the 
llindoos;  and  each  will  join  in  the  rellgi<ms  festivals 
and  proi!cssi(>ns  of  the  other.     In  the  S.  of  India  tlie 
Hindoos,  in  their  distress,  will  not  unfrequently  iiropi- 
tiate  even  tlie  t^atholic  Christian  saints,  and  tlic  Chris- 
tian Hindoos  reciprocate.     It  is  nc^,  as  already  st.tted, 
to  matters  of  doctrine  or  morality,  that  the  Hindoos 
attach  importance.     In  the  same  tribe,  or  even  family, 
will  be  found  sratarlans  of  the  Destroying  I'uwer,  of  Ills 
consort,  of  the  Preserver  in  several  of  his  incarnations, 
(the  Creator  among  the  Hindoos  has  no  worshippers), 
all  intermarrying  with  each  otiier,  and  the  wife  adoiiting 
the  opinions  of  the  husband  witliout  any  difficulty.     Some 
of  the  Christians  of  S.  India  intermarry  with  the  Hindoos 
of  their  own  tribe,  withiuit  any  furfeitiire  of  caste  on 
either  side,  provided  external  oliscrvances  Ik'  attended  to. 
I'ei  secution  in  recent  times  is  the  exception :  but  the  sec- 
taries of  Nanak  or  the  Sciks,  have  been  considerable  per- 
secutors in  their  way:  they  have  destroyed  most  ol^  the 
niiis(]ues  witliin  their  territory,  and  will  seldom  allow  Mo- 
li:nnniedans  to  assemble  in  tlie  few  that  remain :  they  for- 
bid them  from  eating  beef  or  iiraying  aloud,  according 
to  law.     What,  however,  the  Iliniloos  really  attach  im- 
portance to  are  not  diH-triiiai  matters,  but  distinctions  of 
caxte,  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  and  funeral 
rites,  and  the  whimsical  observances  respiHting  supposed 
purity  and  Imnuritv  in  regard  to  food  and  other  matters 
conni>cted  witli  orilinary  domestic  life.     Tlie  distinctions 
of  casle    are  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  form 
indeed  the  characteristic  mark  of  Hindoo  society.     Kvery 
one  has  heard  that  the  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four 
great  classes  or  caites.  founded  upon  Ihe  great  distinctions 
wliicli  prevail  ammigst  all  people  in  their  Hrst  alliance 
towards  civilisation  ;  that  is,  inlii  priests,  soldiers,  traders, 
and  labourers.     As  siicli,   a  distinction    into  tribivs    Is 
natural,  niid    indeed    known    to    have    exlstinl    among 
other  |K>op!e,  it  ii  highly  prob.ible  that  it  prevailed  with 
the  first  rUilctrilie  or  nation  with  which  Ihe  Ilralimiiiicai 
form  of  worship  originated,  and  that  it  cimstitiiled  the 
foundaliiMi  of  the  present  siiperstriicliire  of  Ihi'i'asles. 

'Ihe  first  in  rank  amung  the  four  great  classes,  ot'coiirse. 
Is  the  Hrahmin  or  priest  ;  and  iii'xt  to  him  comes,  very  na- 
turally, the  soldier  :  at  a  great  ilislance  follows  Ihe  liidiis- 
trious  capitalist  or  tr.iilcr  ;  and  far  removed  from  all  is 
the  I  iboiirer.  These  divisions  are  liereililary,  Impassalilr, 
and  indefeasible.  ,Such  is  tin'  theory  of  Ihe  illsllnctiiins 
cf  Hindoo  >oclely  ;  hut  the  iirartical  and  real  ilistinctidiis 
are  very  dllfereiit  indeed.  I'lii' altrlhiites  of  IliedilHrriit 
classes,  as  they  are  drsirilied  in  the  ancient  luiiiks  of  Hie 
HindiHis,  we  may  Im!  sure  ii>-ver  could  have  lieeii  iiracll- 
cally  ill  operation,  'i'hcse  books,  It  must  lie  recollected, 
were  written  liy  lltalimiiis  who  claimed  an  exclusive 
riglil  to  expound  them,  anil  all  but  the  iiionoiiiily  of  re.id- 
Ing  them  ;  and  it  was  their  inlerest  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
measurable superiority  oniii'lr  own  order  i  lint  it  Is  hardly 
rrttllhle  that  any  six'ietv  should  lie  able  to  hold  louetlii'r 
for  a  moment,  In  which  laws  such  m  we  And  in  tli* 
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that  \t  a  labouring  man  sit  Tip'on '  the'carMrofT Ll^l' 
he  shall  be  punisTied,  either  by  having  aC  °ron  ti,^,".' 
iiito  his  buttock   or  by  being^brandel,  or  banUhed  th^ 
kingdom,  or  having  the  offending  buttock  cut  off !    mI  " 
in  fact,  of  the  Hindoo  laws  appear  to  have  hln  f?.,„"ii 
by  the  Brahmins  more  for  t'he  purpose  of^cterrin!? 
through  the  terrors  of  superstition  and  piinishrncnttim 
other  classes  from  interfering  with  their  privilPKe.ih"^ 
for  any  other  object.     Whatever  may  Lve  S  ,?.2 
original  attributes  and  privileges  of  the  grc.-it  c  msp.  1? 
t;-eir  first  institution,  it  fs  certain  that  these  classes  th.',^' 
selves  can  h.irdly  be  said  at  present  practicallv  to  exTt" 
In  the  advance  of  society,  the  increase  of  population  M,« 
extens  on  of  commerce  and  conversion,  and  the  oiiera't  „^ 
of  the  human  passions,  they  have  given  w.iy  to  a  diffS 
order  of  things.     They  are  referred  to  by  the  trilies  ta.,^ 
which  Hindoo  society  is  at  present  divided,  as  a  matter  nf 
genealogy ;  some  tribes  claiming  their  pedigree  from  nn„ 
or  other  of  the  original  cistcs ;  their  neighbonrs  demS 
the  authenticity  of  th  i  claim,  and  setting  up  claims  of  thri? 
own  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  pcoiile  makimVn^ 
pretence  to  this  purity  of  descent,  for  such  it  is  c  m.i 
(lered  even  in  its  lowest  ranks.     In  the  most  ancicnJ 
Hindoo  work  extant,  the  Inslitulei  of  Menu,  which  iVa. 
been  computed  to  be  about  2,7(K)  years  old,  there  alrcAHu 
existe<l  nearly  a  hundred  castes ;  and  it  must  be  suDDnwJ 
that  the  enumeration  was  confined  to  that  part  of  tLo 
country  in  which  the  work  was  writlen.    The  ntimCr 
of  the  castes  not  coming  within  the  pale  of  the  four  nrpaf 
divisions,  suggested  Ihe  notion  ol^  the   mixed  castes 
supposed  4o  originate  from  an  illegitimate  Intercourse 
between  the  four  great  orders,  with  the  crosses  which 
again  sprung  from  these.    This  was  clearly  an  after 
thought  — a  new  theory  made    for    the  occasion    ami 
wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  actual  state  of  socfetv 
as  we  find  it.     This  may  be  made  siilticiently  plain  liv 
a  few  examples.     Among  the  2.'>,00O,i:00  of  people  who 
speak  the  language  of  Bengal,  there  are  none  who  oven 
pretend  to  he  of  the  second  or  third  order,  tiiat  is  of  the 
military  or  mercantile  classes  ;  all  win-  arc  of  these  two 
orders  are  comjiaratively  recent  immigrants  from  the 
north,  and  identified  as  such.     In  so  far  as  the  four  urpat 
orders  are  concerned,  the  native  Inhabitants  of  Ilengalcm 
sist,  in  fact,  of  Itraiimins,  and  those  who  are  not  llrahmins" 
The  Brahmins  themselves  consist  here  of  two  classes  ■  viz 
those  who  can  trace  their  pedigree  to  the  N.  of  India'  and 
who  are  held  In  the  highest  repute,  and  of  those  vilio'oan 
not,  —  far  less  esteemed.    The  Brahmins  of  Bengal  jpl 
eluding  all  of  both  these  classes,  consist  of  no  less  than  KM 
subdivisions,  claiming  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  not 
one  of  which  will  eat,  drink,  or  intermarry  with  fno- 
tlier  I     The  next  most  important  caste  in  llen(;al  l»  dc! 
nominated  Cliysta,  and  Is  cliieNy  eng.-iged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  :  this  is  the  trilw  whose  name  has  been  sun. 
poseil  by  many  to  have  furnished  Hie  Kngllsh  lanifniiCB 
with  the  word  casle  :  but  this  Is  a  mistake,  for  the  term 
is  simply  Ihe  .Spanish  and  Portuguese  word  casta,  incm. 
ing  race  or  lineage.     They  are  reckoned  pure  .Siuiras  nr 
persons  of  the  original  servile  class,  and  amount  to  K\  m\,. 
dlvisioiis,  equally  unsocial  among  themselves  witli  tlii> 
Brahmins.     Among  the  peonle  speaking  the  Orisia  Ian. 
giiage,  the  military  order  is  altogether  wanting,  and 
tliere  are  but  a  few   families  generally  reputed  nf  tin. 
third  class.  In  Malabar  and  Caiiara  the  second  and  tliird 
orders  are  wanting,  the  first  of  these  being  sn|i{j||i'd  liy 
the  military  aristoiracy  nf  the  Nairs,  wlio  are  ciiiisidircd 
to  be  pure  Kiidras,  or  of  the  servile  class,  that  is,  i>r  tin' 
class  represented  by  the  Hindoos  as  lieliig  In  the  last  d>'. 
gree  of  degradation  :  they  are.  notwitlistandinu,  the  Inids 
of  tile  6(dl,  ami,  before  very  recent  coiiqiiest,  the  real  so. 
verelgns  of  the  countrv.    Tlie  celehraled  Itigpiints,  tlii' 
most  .distinguished  mllilary  oriler  aninng  the  llindiim, 
have,  according  to  the  Sanscrit  writings,  a  vulgar  (irl(iiii  \ 
they  are  sprung  from  the  mercantile  classes  on  the  pa! 
leriial  side,  and  from  one  of  the  mixed  classes  on  the 
maternal.     All  the  warlike  luid  coni|iiering  nallmi  (il'llw 
Malir.ittas,  who  are  not   llralmiilis.  are  ileeined  in  he  nf 
the  fourth,  or  servile  order.     Ill  every  [lart  ol  Inillailnri' 
is  a  cousideralile  |Kirtion  of  the  iiihali.  who  are  nllrr 
outcasts,  or.  at  least,  beyond  the  p.de  of  tlie  llrahiiiinii.il 
religion,  condemned  lo  liiis  cxclislon  liy  their  sciiili' 

condition,  liieir  poverty,  or  'h,'         I'liiess  ol  th i- 

ployineni  in  which  they  are  e>  ,  iv  I,  .ie  |iro|iinllnnif 
this  degraded  class  being,  co,,,  n  . ,  pi>rha|is.  to  wiiit 
iiiighl  have  liei'u  eviiecleil,  always  found  lo  he  (trralm 
In  Hie  least  civilised  j'arts  of  the  country. 

In  the  district  of  I>lnage|iore,  in  llengal,  onl  nf  ,i 
Hindoo  iiopuiatioii  of  H(HI,llli(l,  it  was  liininl  Hint  *\  yn 
cent,  only  were  i'on>i(lered  inire  tribes,  4iiJ  lm|iure.  Isj 
verv  low,  and  'Jlil  ilHuninaliie.  In  Mal.iliar,  out  of  a  |h'|iu. 
lati'oii  of  720,iknT,  iini,ikhi  are  in  a  st.ite  of  slavcrj.  ami 
treated  by  Ihe  llrahmins  ami  Nairs  ns  II'  they' uni' 
lianily  liuiiian.  Kven  a  uri'al  proportion  of  tlie  free  ami 
iii(lu>lrioiis  classes  inusi  not  ii|>proacli,  owing  In  lliiir 
alleged  Impurity,  the  person  of  a  Nair  nearer  llisn  i 
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prcicribed  number  of  paces,  this  Nalr  himself  being,  as 
ilready  mentioned,  the  lowest  of  the  original  classes ;  a 
being,  according  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  writings,  ex- 
pressly created  for  the  purpose  of  performing  servile 
offices  to  the  Brahmins  and  other  superior  classes.  What 
it  still  more  remarkable,  and  the  same  thing  obtains  with 
respect  to  many  other  impure  classes  in  the  S.  of  India, 
tlie  iJrahmins  refuse  to  afl'ord  them  instruction  or  spi- 
ritual comfort :  in  fact,  they  are  not  of  the  Brahminical 
religion  at  .til ;  nevci'  enter  the  Brahminical  temples,  or 
offer  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmins ;  but  have 
tlieir  own  peculiar  deities,  priests  of  their  own  caste, 
and,  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  Brahmins,  usually  have 
m  knowledge  of  a  future  state.  The  Brahmins,  altnough 
iliey  are  to  be  found  throughout  India,  and  have  a  vast 
influence  every  where,  are  divided  into  more  numerous 
families  and  varieties  thai^  any  of  the  other  classes  ;  and 
while  each  is  revered  by  its  own   immediate  followers 
among  the  laity,  they  almost  alt  hold  each  other  in 
contempt  as  pretenders.    They  go  the  length  of  reck- 
oning no  less  than   2,000  separate    distinct  families  of 
their  order.     The    order   of  the  Brahmins  composes 
the  very  essence  of  Hindooism  :  the  Brahmin  who  lives 
by  charity,  or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laity, 
snd  who  performs  no  part  of  the  common  ritual  of  the 
Hindoo  worship.  Is  held  in  the  highest  repute.     Next  to 
him  comes  the  Brahmin  who  lives  by  his  industry  and 
temporal  employments,  provided  they  be  such  as  become 
the  dignity  of  the  order  ;  but  which  commonly  exclude 
holding  the  plough,  and  performing  any  of  the  manual 
employments  of  agriculture.     The  )owest  rank  of  all 
ii  assigned  to  those  Brahmins  who  perform  the  com- 
mon ritual  of  the  Hindoo   worship ;  and  amon^  these 
Uit,  the   meanest   otHcc  of  all  is  that  of  perlormlng 
the  service  of  the  gods  in  the  temples.     To  exercise 
even   the  oflice  of  astrologer  or  village  priest,  is  far 
more   respectable.     The  service  of  the   temples,  in- 
ieed,  has  fallen  into  such   disrepute,  that   the   Brah- 
mins in  some  cases  have  abandoned  it  to  the  inferior 
classes.    Fastidiousness  in  respect  to  food  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  of  purity  of  caste,  and  no  people  ever  car- 
ried this  matter  to  so  absurd  and  extritvagaiit  a  length  as 
the  Hindoos.    On  this  point  tli<-  most  essential  thing  of 
all  is  to  abstain  n-om  eating  the  flesh  of  the  cow. -He  wlio 
eatibeef  Is  no  Hindoo,  but  an  utter  outcast.    He  who  kills 
am    by  accident  ought  to  be  excommunicated ;  and  he 
«'    ,  ills  one  designedly  ought  to  sufTcr  death.     This  is 
perhaps  tlie  only  religious  precept  which  is  of  universal 
acceptance  among  all  Hindoos  ;  pretty  nuich  in  the  same 
»ayas  an  abstinence  from  the  flush  <it  the  hog  is  impera- 
tlic  upon  all  Jews  and  Alohamniedans.  The  higher  classes 
commonly  nhstfin  from  eating  the  flesh  of  all  domestic 
animals  exccjit  that  of  the  goat  or  sheep.     Hindoos  ge- 
neriiiy  partake  readily  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  game, 
the  wilu  boar  included.     The  impure  classes  and  out- 
casts, a  numerous  body  of  the  people  In  m.iny  parts  of 
India,  hardly  reject  any  kind  of  attainable  aliment,  and 
devour,  without  scruple,  such  articles  as  carrion,  rats,  and 
river  tortoises,  tlint  feed  most  impurely ;  the  higher  castes 
ciimraonly  eat  but  tuice  a  day,  and  a  few  of  the  most  fas- 
tiJIous  only  when  the  sun  Is  out ;  so  that  In  cloudy  wea- 
ther they  arc  occasionally  put  to  very  trying  inconve- 
nience.    To  abstain    from    spirituous    and    forniented 
ii.iuors,  and  intoxicating  drugs,  is  a  general  precept  of 
the  llliiiloo  religion  ;  and  the  degree  in  which  abstinence 
(mm  tlicm  Is  observed  marks  the  imrity  or  Impurity  of 
the  class.    Brahmins  and  persons  or  the  mercantile  order 
feiierally  abstain  altogether  froiu  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  while  the  Impure  classes  and  outcasts  partake  of 
them  very  freely. 

ThedistiiKtious  of  ctste,  fonnileil  upon  employments, 
llioiigli  niit  always  rational.  Is  generally  much  more  so 
llian  iHiy  others.  The  most  honouralile  emiili)ymeiit  Is 
tliat  of  the  priesthood,  provided  the  individual  exercising 
it  live  ou  eleemosynary  gills,  conllue  himself  to  giving  in- 
ilitu'liun.Anil  that  thiit  instrm  tion  be  not  given  to  any  iier- 
iimiiran  impure  ca.ste,  that  Is,  to  those  wliii  cannot  atnml 
to  pay  handsomely  for  It,  which  would  be  very  dlsoeilit- 
atiie.  I'lie  military  profession,  and  the  wholesale  mer- 
fiiUile  profession,  are  almost  equally  lionouralile.  Agri- 
cultural emldoyinent  is  creditable  almost  every  where; 
ill  ri'«|ieetal)illty  being,  however,  sonu-what  impaired 
•here  slaves  are  numerous,  ami  principally  employed  in 
thelahiursof  the  Held.  All  the  more  orilinary  trades, 
iiiiineniiirlally  exercised  by  the  Hmdoiis,  ar«  respectulile 
ill  llieir  way ;  such  as  potters,  braziers,  gijlilsmiths, 
leavers,  ami  liarlH>rs.  All  troiles  or  employments  lin- 
|l)init  the  death  or  destruction  ofaiiim.ds,  or  of  which  the 
material  is  an  auln:ul  sul)stance,  uru  either  low  or  very 
im|iure;  such  as  llshrrmen,  washermen,  hunters,  snake- 
ijlehers,  lime-shell  burners,  curriers,  shoemakers,  and 
biiU'liers,     I'alni-wine  drawers  and  ilistillers  are  impure, 

(r the  imiiurlty  of  the  <ilijects  tlu'y  produce.  .S»  eepirs, 

Siuhers,  liurners  or  buryers  of  the  dead,  and  public  exe- 
riilliiners  are  ullerjy  abouiiuable,  and  Imleeil  sheer  out- 
Mili.  There  are,  of  course,  emllest  animialies  lu  this. 
Kin  every  thing  clto  cuiinecUHl  with  the  Uluiluu  religion. 
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Bankers  in  Bengal,  for  example,  rank  below  barberi. 
All  prgfessions  which  imply  poverty  in  the  parties  exer- 
cising them  are  mean  employments.  Basket-making 
is  a  mean  employment,  and  the  precarious  search  for 
drugs  and  honey  in  the  forests  is  also  mean.  Almost 
every  employment  above  a  handicraft  trade  is  ojwn  to 
Brahmins,  and  of  course  to  all  that  are  below  Brahmins. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  now  been  said, 
that  the  tribes  or  families  exercising  each  profession  or 
trade  are  always  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  they  diflbr 
In  every  province  of  India :  even  in  the  same  province, 
two  or  three  tribes,  or  a  dozen  tribes,  may  exercise  the 
same  profession  or  craft.  In  each  family,  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  generally  hereditary,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, as  happens  in  all  rude  societies,  but  there  Is  no 
impfissahle  barrier  between  one  profession  and  another  , 
there  is  nothing  that  should  prevent  the  son  of  a  potter 
from  becoming  a  goldsmith,  or  the  son  of  a  goldsmith 
from  turning  his  hand  to  the  loom,  except  that  in  par- 
ticular situations  the  parties  might  forfeit  some  here- 
ditary perquisite  annexed  to  their  employment  by  the 
change.  Heckoning  the  entire  British  army  iu  India, 
perhaps  there  is  hardly  a  caste,  or  sect,  or  religiop, 
nvhich  is  not  to  be  found  in  Its  ranks  —  from  the  purest 
to  the  most  impure,  and  most  abominable  —  from  the 
Next  to  i  most  orthodox  to  the  most  heretical.  Brahmins  may 
there  be  seen  commanded  by  Sudras  ;  and  men  of  pure 
castes  may  be  seen  in  the  ranks,  with  men  of  no  caste  for  ° 
their  ofiicers.  The  Brahmins  under  these  circumstances 
are  as  exemplary  for  their  subordination  as  any  other 
class  ;  a  satisfactory  refutation,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the 
fallacy  and  vanity  of  the  pretensions  set  up  for  them  in 
the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  maintained  by 
some  Kuropeau  commentators  on  (hose  writings.  The 
institution  of  the  castes,  as  now  described,  is  universal 
throughout  Hindostan. 

Other  Forim  tif  Religion.  —  These  are  the  .Iain,  Budd- 
hist, Seik  or  Singh,  the  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian. The  period  or  the  place  in  which  the  first  of  these 
had  its  origin  is  unascertained:  at  present,  it  prevails 
chiefly  in  the  great  province  of  Gujrat  and  in  Tulawa,  on 
the  western  shore  of  India,  but  it  is  to  be  found  more  or 
less  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Buddhist  worship  originated  in  Baliar,  within  the  great 

Klain  of  the  Ganges,  and,  according  to  statements  which 
ave  a  considerable  air  of  probability.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  or  about  200  years  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander.  This  form  of  worship,  so  prevalent 
In  Ceylon,  and  in  all  the  countries  to  the  E.  and  N.  of 
Hindostan,  is  nearly  extinct  in  that  country  itself. 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Seik  heresy,  conflned  to  the 
countries  lying  near  to  or  amongst  the  Ave  great  tri- 
butary rivers  which  eventually  constitute  the  Indus,  was 
burn  In  1419 ;  so  that  this  religion  is  of  little  more  than 
four  centuries'  standing.  The  Mohammedan  religion 
began  to  make  s<ime  impression  in  India  about  the  bc- 
giiuiing  of  the  llth  century,  and  the  descendants  of 
foreign  settlers,  or  the 'converted  nations  of  this  per- 
suasion, are  at  present  su|>pused,  for  ,iU  India,  to  amount 
to  about  a  s'l'rcn/A  part  of  the  entire  population.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  most  numerous  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  the  seats  of  Moham- 
medan power,  but  rather  at  the  extrem4tu>j,  such  as  the 
remote  border  provinces  of  Heng.d,  in  which  more  pliant 
m.itcrials  for  proselytism  were  found.  The  Chrisli.ans 
abound  most  in  the  S>.  parts  of  India :  the  greater  number 
are  Nestorians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  embraced 
Christianity,  through  the  labours  of  Creek  missionaries 
from  Syria,  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Christian  ara.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  Catholics, 
the  di'sceiidauts  of  Portuguese,  or  persons  converted  by 
I'ortugiiese  missionaries. 

l'i)puliitiun..—(>(  the  whole  territory  of  Hindostan, 
supposed  to  contain,  as  already  mentioned,  l.3INl.00(l  sq. 
m,,  the  population  nuiy  be  estimated  at  about  130,lHU,IKKl, 
or  about  oiu>  half  the  potiulatlon  of  Km  ope.  The  ratio 
of  pop.  to  the  sq.  m.  is  therefore  near  100  to  I ;  whereas 
that  of  Kurope  is  very  little  more  than  (kj  to  1 .  This 
pop.  Is  very  nnei|Ually  distributed.  The  well-watered 
alluvi.il  plains  and  valleys  are  every  where  thickly, 
and  the  moimtainuus  or  hilly  regions  always  thinly, 
iiiiiabiti'd.  l'"rom  the  extreme  -S.  point  at  Ca|>eComorln, 
up  to  the  Pth  dig.  of  lat,,  the  pup,  is  in  some  parts  as 
low  as  74  inhabitants  to  the  so.  ni, ;  at  Muiluia,  watered 
by  the  river  Vay.  it  rises  to  16(1;  at  Taujore.  watered  by 
tlie  Caveiy,  It  lises  to  'i'ifi,  behig  the  densest  nop.  of  the 
whole  of  the  S.  portion  of  India.  In  the  Carnallc,  or 
plain  lying  between  the  K.  (Iliauts  aiul  the  sea.  It  Is 
al)iiut  '.III.  Un  the  table-land  between  the  Chants,  and  up 
to  al'out  the  Kith  dei;,  of  latitude,  where  the  land  Is  IiIkd 
anil  dry,  with  little  other  than  artilieial  Irrigation,  the 
rale  drops  to  7'2.  Ill  till'  iiarriiw  in  betwiHU  the  W. 
(ihaiits  and  the  sea,  and  from  t  Kith  deg.  of  lat,  up 
to  the  2litli,  It  is  estimated  at  abmit  UK).  Of  the  whole 
table-land,  extending  from  the  Kith  deg,  of  lat.  up  to  tlia 
Vinilliyan  range,  niiil  S.  border  of  the  tlangetic  plain, 
probably  the  pop,  dues  not  exceed  M  to  the  iq,  m.  The 
3  S  3 
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pop.  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Uujrat  rise*  to  about 
170.  More  than  half  the  whole  pop.  of  Hlndostan  is 
contained  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges  :  com- 
puting the  area  of  this  tract  at  290,000  sq.  m.,  and  the 
pop.  at  60,000,000,  the  average  rate  per  sq.  m.  exceeds 
S0(),  which  is  a  higher  ratio  than  that  of  our  own  Island. 
Within  this  wide  range,  however,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  rates  of  population.  From  the  Imttom 
of  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  the  W.  conflnes  of  Baliar, 
which  comprises,  of  course,  the  tract  of  inundation, 
a  territory  of  upwards  of  B0,000  sq.  m.  contains  a  pop.  of 
more  than  300  to  the  sq.  m.  The  tract  of  Inundation 
itself  far  excerds  this.  Thus  the  district  of  Burdwan 
has  a  density  of  593 ;  that  of  Hooglily,  54K ;  the  districts 
of  which  Calcutta  Is  the  centre,  .MO ;  and  that  of  Moor- 
ihedahad,  almve  400.  As  the  country  hecnmos  muuntaiii- 
oiis  to  the  K.,  the  population  diminislies.  Thus  Bnrkcr- 
gunge  has  but  450;  Chlttagong,  235;  and  Tipperah, 
300  to  the  sq.  m.     In  the  low  lands  to  the  S.  of  Ben- 

fal,  including  Midnapore  and  Ciittack,  the  ratio  Is  but 
2f>.  From  the  W.  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  conflu> 
ence  of  the  Jumna  with  the  <>anges,  the  country  Is  far 
beyond  ihe  reach  of  inundation,  and  although  rery  fertile, 
the  pop.  Is  only  at  the  rate  of  2'20  to  the  sq.  m. ;  but  in 
this  is  Included  the  large,  hilly,  and  wild  district  of 
Bhiiingur,  which  has  no  higher  ratio  than  100.  The  whole 
of  the  plain  to  the  W.,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna 
till  it  terminates  in  the  Great  Desert,  maybe  computed  to 
have  a  density  of  populati(m  not  exceeding  180  to  the  sq. 
m.,  and  the  proportion  generally  diminishes  as  we  proceed 
westwards.  The  Punjab,  or  plain  watered  by  the  five 
afliiients  of  the  Indus,  probably  does  not  contain  a  pop. 
of  more  than  100  to  the  sq.  m.,  and  ,tO  would  he  a  large 
estimate  for  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The  extensive 
desert  lying  between  the  western  limit  of  the  G.ingetic 
plain  most  probably  docs  not  contain  10  inhabitants  to 
thesq.  m. 

History  —  The  Hindoos,  It  Is  now  fully  admitted, 
have  no  history  ;  they  do  not  even  possess  any  ra- 
tional,  connected,  and  authentic  narrative  of  'their 
own  affairs  for  a  single  century.  The  oldest  inscription 
found  in  Hlndostan,  and  It  is  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
dates  hut  23  years  Ijefore  Christ :  one  of  the  nost  au- 
thentic a-ras  dates  but  b^  years  before  that  of  Christ ; 
and  another  of  extensive  currency  dates  78  years  after 
Christ,  the  origin  of  both  ()elng  buried  in  fable.  The 
earliest  of  these  dates  is  but  three  centuries  liefore  the 
invasion  of  Alexand<-r,  and  about  five  centuries  mere 
recent  than  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in 
Europe.  The  temple  ui  Juggernaut  is  but  C40,  and  a 
ruin  connected  with  it  1,142  years  old,  the  latter  being, 
however,  a  date  which  rests  on  tradition  only.  In  so  far, 
then,  as  history  is  concerned,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
companions  and  successors  of  Aiexaniier,  who  descrllie 
the  Hindoos  as  in  many  respects  resemliling  what  they 
are  at  the  present  day,  we  might,  for  nil  that  their  own 
history  teaches,  be  led  to  believe  that  they  were  not  an 
ancient,  but  a  comparatively  rwent  people.  Independent 
of  history,  however,  there  remains  .ibundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Hindoos  had  iM-cn  very  early  civil- 
is€Hi.  The  most  remarkalile,  perhaps.  Is  the  existence 
amongst  them  of  the  literature  of  at  least  three  lan- 

f^uages,  which  have  long  ci'.ised  to  be  spoken  by  any 
Iving  people.  These  are,  the  San.scrit,  a  laiigua»ie  of 
complex  grammatical  structure,  like  the  (Ireck,  l.atin, 
or  Aral>ic  :  the  Sarisw.itl,  or  I'racrit,  a  language  derived 
from  the  .Sanscrit,  but  of  simpler  structure,  and  liearing 
something  like  the  relation  to  it  which  the  Italinn  does 
to  file  I.ntin  ;  .ind  tlie  I'ali,  a  l.tiiguage  also  of  a  simpler 
structure,  ilerlveil  from  the  Sanscrit,  but  formed  in  a 
different  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gimiies.  The  first  of 
these  i«  at  the  present  day  tlie  saireil  language  of  all  who 
follow  the  llriihniiiiicai  lellgmn,  as  the  last  Is  that  of 
those  »lio  l'olli>w  the  lluihlliist  worship,  whether  In 
ludl.i  or  hoycmd  it.  All  these  languaxes  appear  tii  have 
been  dial'-cts  of  peipie  who  lived  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valli'y  of  the  tianges.  The  llindnos  and  their 
ancient  writings  point  verv  distinctly  to  Ihe  terrlt.iry 
lying  W.  or  llellii.  on  tlie  riglit  liank  of  the  Jumna, 
the  principal  aHluent  of  the  flanges,  as  the  seat  of  the 
people  who  spoke  the  Sanxrll.  There  are  certainly 
nitiny  arguments  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Brah- 
tninlcal  worship  originated  In  this  ipiarti'r.  and  tliat  the 
nation  that  nropagiited  it,  and  siiread  clvllisaiiim  over 
India,  Inhahlted  this  coiintiy.  i'lms,  the  upper  ami 
elevated  (lortion  of  the  plain  of  the  (ianges  is  as  much 
the  principal  scene  of  all  the  great  events  of  lllndiio 
mythology  as  (ireece  was  of  those  of  the  fireek  mytholnjiy. 
Here  are  the  sieiies  of  the  wars  of  the  Mahaliaral.  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kama,  of  the  localities  of  the  adventures  of 
Krishna,  llastin;ipiira,  Ayodha,  and  Matthnra.  Ihe 
iirini'ipai  holy  plai'es  are  also  here;  as  (iya,  Alla- 
iiiilinil,  tienarea,  HnriUar;  not  to  mention  the  great 
tianges  Itself,  the  Jumna,  aii<l  their  sacreil  trihiitaries. 
The  evidence  affordeil  liv  language  and  religiim  lends  to 
rorroliorate  this  suppositiiiii.  'I  hns,  the  Sanscrit  nuist 
abounds,  and  exists  hi  greatest  purity  in  the  dialects  of 


the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  RonsM  mn* 
dually  dimTnlshes  both  In  amount  and  purrttW  •"■•• 
tion  as  we  recede  fl-om  It  to  the  E.,and  u»rt|..ui„ir.''''.T' 
S.  The  distinction  of  castes  is  also  most  slronL^^'^  '","'• 
in  this  quarter,  and  diminishes  «  we  re" d"?"™  ".'.''"' 
already  mentioned.  The  country  Useir  at  o  ,,»!''  ,»• 
added,  from  its  fertility,  •alubrfty  and  rl  ,m  "X  ■•• 
rank  vegetation  and  forest,  must  aVal  tlS  '  „  f  """ 
more  favourable  to  the  development  and  i.rr,«™1 
an  early  civilisation  than  any  other  portion  oflmR,  .V 
though  the  incursion  of  Alexander  DtiVMS'in^  ' 
known  to  the  European  world,  its  eiroct  iiiMm  the  n.  ™  " 
of  India  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  «nv  1. imW" 
thirtcenexpedltlonBofMahmoudofGhl«n..e'^  h,  '!• 
prol)able,  however,  that  the  Influence  of  t'h»  kin„'i  'l' 
which  his  successors  established  in  Bactria  an.  fi  i"? 
lasted  for  130  years,  was  much  greater.  The  Vi'reTki.rlS'''' 
of  Bactria  appear  to  have  conquered  several  of  thi.  m  «,' 
provinces  of  India ;  and  from  this  source  In  nl  lu  »" 
hood,  the  Hindoos  derived  their  knowledgeof  „tr„i',^"- 
The  real  history  of  India  commences  with  th^"?''l 
Mohammedan  Invasion,  In  the  year  1,001),  between  u.[j 
14  centuries  after  the  invasion  of  Alexaiidcr  Th« I  " 
of  these  invasions,  for  there  were  thirteen  of  thiVm  " 
Mahmoud,  sovereign  of  (Jhlineo, In  An'ghanlstiin  ii,.'.  ' 
of  a  man  who  haS  been  a  Turkish  sKiv  "  |"  ,  d.^i''"! 
raised  himself  to  sovereign  power  Muhmll  d  t Zh^i 
his  conquests,  or  rather  Incursions,  as  fur  a.  ('„„„. 
Bundlccund,  and  GiOrat.  India  was  at  this  titne  dlv  R!l 
amongst  many  sovereigns,  most  of  them  pettv  ones ,  1111 
the  resistance  made  to  the  eonniieror  was  llnrdlv  rnV" 
formidable  than  that  which  the  Americans  offer  Ytnh" 
Spaniards.  Towards  the  close  of  the  iJllh  .'.it  ,^.'' 
the  AfTghans  made  their  llrst  appoaranco  on  the  il  ,.n.;' 
of  Indian  hittory.  A  chief  of  t\i\s  nation,  o  t  i  "';* 
of  Gaur,  raised  himself  to  Independent  soverelLiitv  .l 
while  the  Turkmans  selied  upon  the  provhicei  oV  o 
Ghlsiilan  empire,  he  and  his  successors  seliednnnn  12 
capital  and  Its  eastern  provinces,  while  ihn  «,..,, „i 
prince  of  the  race,  Mahomed  (Jaurl,  invaded  llliid(iii»„ 
His  favourite  general,  Cootuh,  or  glnally  a  Tiirkl.i; 
slave,  pushed  tlie  AiTghan  conquests  as  far  u  fiuirni , 
and  Mahomed  dying  without  children,  Cootuh  «'■»», 
upon  the  Indian  conquests  of  his  master,  ami  lUcd  ih. 
seat  of  his  government  at  Delhi  In  the  year  11(13  Thi. 
may  be  considered  as  the  date  of  the  Aral  effi'du'sl  Jim 
quest  of  Hlndostan.    from  this  period  ilown  to  IfiM 

?r  l'^.^'■'?.^T^  '*f"'y.-''''  *'«''»"  princes  relKn.ll  hi' 
Delhi.  But  it  Is  not  to  ho  supposed  ifial  the  Delhi  ,n,l 
reigns  of  this  race  ever  ruled  over  all  Illndostiiii  •  fi,r  i„* 
the  I>>ccan,  Gujrat,  Malwah,  Jiianpore,  and  ilcno  I 
there  were  Indcptmdent  Mohammedan  princes  wlm  n'ri 
quered,  and  ruled  for  themselves,  and  iniiny  llluii,,,! 
sovereigns  continued  unsulKlued,  During  the  rriun  ,/ 
the  AITghan  princes  "'  •»-"■'   '■•  •-■-   ■>*-""■  r'"""' 


unsulKlued.    During  thi  rn,,,,  „f 
of  Delhi,  ill  IS'.W.  I'lmonr  li»„d,'d 


the  S.,  and  Kashgar  and  Hamarcanil  to  the  I'  mj 
W.  He  had  first  conquered  Caiibiil  ntiil  ( 'iiiii|iili,,r 
and  from  the  first  of  these  entered  lllndo.tiiii,  defeiiiwi 
and  killed  the  last  Afl'ghan  sovereign,  aiiil  mmIi, 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  With  him  Is'iim 
the  race  of  princes.  Improperly  called  Mugnl  \n  i;,,'',,. 
peans  and  Indians,  for  nelthiT  Baber  nor  his  iimoKir 
TImour,  were  Moguls,  but  Turks.  All  ilie  niii' 
querors  of  Hlndostan,  In  fact,  who  were  nut  AirKhiun 
were  Turks,  or  natives  of  Ihe  great  province  er  Idn,,.' 
dom  ofiVansoxlana,  whose  native  tongue  wiu  'I'lirkltli' 
Neither  were  any  of  them  Persians,  tliinigh  tin'  Ian! 
giiage  of  the  latter  people,  lieliig  a  inure  nillltAt,,| 
tongue  than  their  own,  was  iidopteil  by  holh  the  Tiirklfli 
and  Affghan  races  of  princes,  it  will  he  ulimrvnl  i|i;i| 
the  last  Mcihamnieilan  conquest  of  Itiilln,  liidk  iiliuci? 
years  after  Vasco  do  tiama  found  his  wuy  tu  ti,,! 
country.  The  Mogul  empire  was  consnihlaleil  uii.lfr 
Aurungiel)e,  who  died  in  1707,  anil  It  bi'giiii  to  iWliris 
Inimediately  on  the  death  of  his  son  nml  •iicii'mnr, in 
171'.^.  The  Mohammetian  power  acqiiireil  Its  uri'stiil 
extent  under  Aiiriingiebe  ;  hut  even  iiinler  him,  usi 
much  Inl'erhir,  not  only  In  resource,  lint  In  eHli'iil.lo 
the  empire  now  held  by  Britain  In  the  siime  iiiiinirr. 
'I'he    passage  by   Ihe  (ape  of  (iood  Hope  ii|ieiiiil  ihn 

way  to  a  new  and  more  formidable  riu f  <  oni{iii'riiii, 

Ihe  rortiigiiese,  by  whom  It  was  eflWIeil,  iieipr  «i. 
quired  more  than  a  petty  territory  on  the  \V.  roaii; 
and  the  ciiitinental  aci|uisillons  of  the  Diilrli  nm 
limited  to  a  few  commercial  factories.  The  rri'iiih,  ai 
one  lliiie,  seemed  to  Im'  on  Ihe  high  riiiul  In  Ilie  iiu. 
hlishini'iit  of  a  great  Indian  sovereignly;  hut,  In  Ihr 
end,  they  were  completely  worstetl,  by  Ihe  grfslcr  n- 
sources  and  superior  marilimn  strenglii  nf  the  i;n«llili, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  talents,  cnnrsge,  ami  enlir. 
prise  of  (live.  Uiir  llrst  lerrilorlal  lU'ijuliltlnn  nmililnt 
of  a  patch  of  S  sq.  m.  of  land  ou  Ihe  ('orniiiinilcl  ciwl, 
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II  IN  DOST  AN. 

where  MHdrai  now  (tmult.  Tlio  rnal  founilntlniit  of 
our  Indian  empire  wc-ro  latil  In  the  Intnrviil  between 
i;i)0  and  176fi,  when  Clive  di'fciitt'd  tin*  Iwutrniints  of 
the  MoKu'i  and  the  MokiiI  hiniii»lf,  und  ni'(|ulr<'d  Bengal, 
the  ricii<!«t  of  all  the  Indian  |)riivinci*»,  liie  nicitt  caally 
defended,  and  that  which  hun  ufl'orded  nii.  thriiuxhnnt, 
thoie  resources  whldi  have  enatiltui  nn  to  eunquer  and 
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to  preierve  all  our  lubieuuent  iuu|uiiiitlonii. 

Polilical  Jiiviiiimt.  —  'lhe  fnllowInK  entlmnto  of  the 
ircn  and  population  of  the  ditfcrent  •tiiti'H  Into  which 
i||n(l<»ta"  '"  divided  will  Rive  tlie  reader  a  toleralile 
notion  of  the  political  dlviiion  of  the  country :  — 
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numbers.  With  an  oppressive  system  of  taxation,  the 
Inilians  are  barely  able  to  contribute  Zt.  a  head,  while 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  contrilmte,  with 
infinitely  greater  facility,  twelve  times  that  amount  1 

l.nnpvaiies It  has  been   stated,  that  there  are  no 

fewer  than  2.5  native  languages  spoken  throughout  Hin- 
dostan,  independent  of  the  dialects  of  tribes  in  a  very 
rude  state  of  society.  "  The  extensive  region,"  »ay» 
Mr.  CoU>t)rooke,  "  which  is  nearly  defined  by  the  banki 
of  the  Saraswntty  and  Ganges  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
sea  to  the  E.  find  W.,  contains,  according  to  some,  87 
provinces,  and,  according  to  others,  84,  and  each  has  iti 
peculiar  dialect."  The  llindoos  of  the  N .  portion  of  Hin. 
dostan  are  acquainted  with  three  dead  languages,  viz.  the 
i  Sanscrit,  the  S.iraswatty,  or  Pracrit,  and  the  Pali.  Of 
I  these  three  the  Sanscrit  contains  internal  evidence  of 
beinp  the  oldest.  It  was  the  language  of  a  people  who, 
according  to  a  very  probable  Hindoo  tradition  already  re- 
ferred to,  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  a  little 
way  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  with  it  pro- 
bably originated  the  Biahminical  religion,  and  the  first 
dawn  of  Ilindoo  civilisation.  The  Saraswatty  or  Pra- 
crit  was  the  language  thi\t  succeeded  it  In  the  same 
country,  and  It  seems  to  tiear  the  same  sort  of  relation 
to  It  tiiat  the  Italian  does  to  Latin.  The  Pall  is  a 
language  which  sprung  u|i  in  tlie  province  of  Bahar. 
Of  this,  also,  the  .Sanscrit  forms  the  groundwork,  and 
ttie  relation  between  them  may  be  supposed  to  bear 
a  similar  relation  to  that  which  siil)si8ts  between  tlie 
Spanish,  or  French,  and  the  Latin  tongue.  With 
tlie  people  speaking  the  Pali  language  sprung  up  the 
religion  of  Buddh  ;  and  Pali  is,  to  the  present  day,  the 
sacred  language  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  who  have 
Biuidiiism  for  their  national  worship.  The  existence 
of  these  tliree  languages,  tiiat  have  successively  ceased 
to  be  snciken,  affords,  as  before  observed,  satisfac- 
tory eviilence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Ilindoo  civil- 
isation. One  or  otlier  of  the  languages  in  question  ii 
more  or  less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  every  language 
of  Mindostan,  but  also  with  the  languages  of  must 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  tlie  N.  they  form 
the  groundwork  of  these  languages,  as  Latin  does 
of  Italian  {   to   the  S.,  on  tlie  contrary,   they  are  en- 


It  will  appear  from  tills  statement  tiiat  the  British 
government  poiseases  about  ii  parts  in  KHiof  the  whole 
area  of  India,  its  tributaries  uboiit  4ti  parts,  and  the 
imii'pcndent  states  hut  \i  parts.  Mtigland  and  li(?r  tri- 
buliirics,  in  fact,  possess  HM  parts  out  of  MNI  of  the  whole 
nf  India.  The  amount  of  JMipulntion  is  iiMicli  more  In 
fnvdur  of  the  British  dominions,  wliicli  contain  twice  as 
nmny  inhabitiuits  as  the  tributary,  and  about  twelve 
tlims  as  many  as  the  it|(h'pen<ieiit  alates.  The  density 
(iriiiip.,  as  expressed  in  the  third  coliitnn  of  the  tabic,  is 
all  liiih'X.  to  a  ccrtidn  extent, of  fcrliilty  of  territory,  mid  of 
faviaituhlcness  of  position.  'I'lie  llritlah  (hiniiiiloiia,  tried 
|>ythls  test,  are  twh'o  as  popiiioiia  aa  th('  trlliiitary,  and 
more  than  three  times  aa  popiiloua  as  tlie  Independent 

Wiwwrcc.'.  — The  public  revenues  of  India  are  de- 
rived from  the  land-tax,  or  rather  friiin  the  ap- 
priilirlatiiin,  by  the  sovereign,  of  a  very  iarg((  por- 
tiiin,  and  often,  indeed,  of  tlie  ulioli*  rent  of  the 
land;  I'roni  taxes  on  hoiitea,  arts,  and  professions; 
ixu\n  riisloms  and  transit  duties ;  and  Iroin  fees  aiuj 
fim'«.  All  oilier  taxes  itre  incuiiklileralili- In  comparison 
»Uh  the  land-tax,  wliich,  In  every  iiiitl\e  state,  eiiii- 
ulituti'S  alioiit  !iA  parts  In  IIKI  of  Ilic  entire  pulillc 
inriinic.  I'lider  the  llritlaii  giiverniiient,  it  aiiiounlK  in 
round  nunihers  In  VI  inlliloiis  sletlliig,  II  It  Imre  the 
imr  |iriitiortlon  to  absolute  population,  It  wi  idd  in  tlie 
Irlliulary  states  be  nearly  (i  nililiona,  and  In  tlie  liiili'- 
iHiidi'iit  stall's  nearly  I  nillllon.  This  la  liy  im  means 
liki'ly,  however,  to  lie  the  ratio,  and  the  prolialilllly  Is, 
llul  till' land-tax  follows  the  iirM|inrtlon  ol  tlie  n  liitlve 
{Imnlly  nf  popiilalioii.  On  llila  l<)  potlicnis  lint  hilid-lax 
iiniic  Irlhxiary  slates  will  be  aliont  '/,7'HI,IKiii/..  and  tiiat 
iif  the  liiih  iiriiilcnt  states  alioiil  :i'iil,(«MI/.  :  iiililliig  III  per 
mil.  to  the  tuo  last  for  oilier  tiixea,  and  kiinwlny:  Iroin 
IHitlllve  data  vthat  the  wlinle  riveiiiie  of  the  llrltlsh 
pivi'riiiiii'iit  is,  we  may  make  an  approximate  estimate 
(il  till'  cnllre  pulillc  reveiiiii'  aH'orileil  liy  the  people  of 
Inilla.  and  »tati'  il  in  round  niimliira  i  — 

DrillNli  trrritiiries        -        -         .i'lT.non.I'dO 
Triliiilarv  stales  •        -  :i,ihiIi,imki 

Independent  stales      -        •  WM,iM) 

Total     jt''i(l,;(.Vl,lKK» 

I'lirii'  results,  wlilih  are  prolialily  not  very  wide  oi  the 
iTUtli.  while  they  partially  exiiiliil  I  lie  nlatlM'  reaoiircesof 
till'  dlffiTciit  piilltlcal  parties,  exiillilt,  at  tin'  •aiiie  tiiiii', 
till'  I'meiitlal  poverty  of  tlii'  liidl.iii  people.  Notultli- 
itmidl  ig  tiiat  every  thing  is  taken  fiiiiii  lliein  tlial  it 
ii'cms  praclicalile  to  lake,  they  do  not  conlrlliiite  half 
llii'  ■inn  that  is  cinitrlliiiled  by  tlie  inlialiilaiito  of  tliin 
liniKiliim,  though  nut  uinuuiitliig  to  n  llllh  part  of  tin  ir 


f [rafted  on  the  language  in  somiithing  like  the  manner 
n  which  the   French  is  engrafted  on  our  own  Saxon 
tongue.      Tlie  literary  llindoos  reckon  tiiat  there  are 
ten  cultivated  languages,  having  a  written  character  and 
a  literature,  viz.  live  to  the  N.,  called  the  Jive  (lavrs, 
and  live  to  the  S.,  called  the  Jive  Dravirs.     The  enu- 
meration, however,   is  not  very  char  and  distinct,  at 
hast  as  applicable  to  present  times.    Tlie  Gams  are 
tlie    Saraswatty,  t'anoj,   Gauva   or   Bengalee,    Maithila 
or  Tirutiya,  and  the  Oorissa.     The  first  of  these  is  tlie 
dead  language  already  mentioned.    Tlie  Maithila  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  (lortion  of  tlie  district  of  Tirhont,  the 
(iaiiva  is  the  language  of  the  numerous  people  of  Bengal, 
already  mentioned,    and    the    Oorissa  or  IJrya,  of  the 
people  of  ('attack.     Tlie  Canoj,  as  such,  is  an  extinct 
language,  lint  'is  considered,  on  good  grounds,  to  lie  the 
parent  of  the  modern  lliiulee,  the  most  cultivated  and 
geneialiy  spoken  of  all  the  native   ianguagex  of  Ilin- 
dostiui.     I'pon  the  language  of  Caniij  has  been  grafted 
llic  Persian,  the    court  and  literary  language    of  the 
Miihamnii'dan  ciini|iii'i(irs  of  India.     This  laiigiii\ge,  in 
lai't,  is  found  to  exist  in  the  Ilindoo,  very  much  as  the 
French  is  found  in  our  own  Saxon  tongue,  its  intro- 
(hnllon    having    lieen    cll'itid    exactly    in    the    same 
manner.*     licsides    the    local    language  of   each    dis- 
trict, tin-  llindce  Is  commoiily  spoken   liy  all   persons 
of  I'diication  throughout  all  parts  of  India,  ami  almost 
universally  by  all    persons   of  the    Mohammedan    per- 
siiaviou.     Its  prev.ilcnce,  it  inay  bi"  ohserved,  i.'i  prolialily 
owing   as  much   to  the  parent   lanuMiage  having  hceri, 
prcvioiKly  to  the  eoiKnicst,  tlie  language  of  a  mimcroiis 
and  powerful  nation,  as  to  the  sulivequent  inlluencc  of 
the  coiii|iiri'<irs.     Without  this  suppo^llion,  it  is  dilliciilt 
to  lielieve  that,  in  the  comp.irativcly  short  period  wliich 
elapsed  from  the  first  iicriiianent  coiiiiiicst  of  the  AIV- 
gliaiis,  at  the  end  of  tlie  l'2tli  cintury,  until  it  aciinired 
its  existing  foini.  it  sliimld  liave  acquired  so  wide  an 
extension  as  it  is  1'oiiiui  to  possess. 

Tlie  five  Dravirs  are  the  Taniul,  called  by  F.u- 
ropeaiis,  very  iiiiiMoperly.  the  Malaliar  ;  the  Maharashtra 
or  Mahratta;  the  Karn'ata  or  (anara  ;  the  Telinga  or 
Taliigii.  iiiiprnperly  c.dli'd  liy  F.uropeans,  the  Geiitoo  j 
ami  the  (liijrati.  The  groiiinlwork  of  all  these  Ian. 
giiiges  is  peculiar;  hut  upon  all  of  them  is  engrafted 
more  or  less  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  or  its  derivative, 
tile  Pracrit  ;  the  aniouiit  of  wiirds decreasing,  as  we  pro- 
ceed S.,  until,  in  the  ancient  Tamul,  it  disappears  alto- 
gether. The  Taiiiiil,  the  Telinga,  and  the  t'anara  are 
divided  Into  tw(i  dialects,  an  ancient  and  a  modern  ;  the 
first  co'itaining  the  national  literature,  and  being  nearly 
uniiiti'lligllile  to  the  peoplv  at  l.irge. 

Besides   these  more  cultivated  tongues,  there  are  at 

*  Sir  .Uiiics  Mnrkintiiuli  liin  i>omttHt  out  this  res«inlilanc«  m  Ills 
"  K|<ltoin>  ofth*  liUlur;  ol  l:,iul.<i>il." 
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least  20  language!  ipoken  by  natloni  tolerably  cUilised, 
and  of  considerable  numbers,  ns  the  AssamI,  spoken  in 
Assam  ;  the  Nepali,  Rosali,  and  Dogari,  three  languages 
spoken  in  Ncpaul ;  the  Cashmeri,  spoken  in  the  cele- 
brated valley  of  Cashmere  i  the  Punjabi,  «poken  in  the 
country  of  tlie  five  affluents  of  the  Indus  ;  the  Multani, 
the  dialect  of  the  prnv.  of  MuKan  ;  the  Sindhi,  spoken 
by  the  Sindhians,  at  tlir  mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  the  Uika- 
neri ;  the  Marwarl ;  the  Jayapuri ;  the  Odepuri,  four 
languages  spoken  in  Kajpootana  ;  the  llaruti ;  and  the 
Ilraja,  spoken  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  derivatives  of  the  Saraswatty 
or  Pracrit ;  the  MagadhI,  spoken  in  the  S.  portion  of  the 
prov.  of  Bahar  ;  the  Malwa,  spoken  hi  the  prov.  of  the 
same  name;  and  the  Kunilela,  spoken  in  the  prov.  of 
Iluiuilrcund.  Many  of  tliese  languages  are  in  course  of 
gradual  extinction  and  al>surption  by  the  Hindee,  as  tlic 
Celtic  dialects  of  our  own  country  ere  in  progress  of 
extinction  by  the  English  ;  the  Armoriran  by  the  French, 
and  the  Basque  by  the  Spanish.  To  the  S.  we  have  the 
KonlianI,  tlio  language  of  the  C'onc.in ;  the  Tulawa,  or 
language  of  the  country  which  Euroiie.ins  call  Canara  \ 
and  the  Maiayalim,  spoken  by  the  innab.  of  the  S.  por- 
tion of  coast  lying  below  the  W.  Chauts,  as  far  as  Cape 
Comorin. 

l)f  tlic  languages  of  rude  or  savage  triltes,  such  as  the 
narrows,  Coolies,  Catties,  Conds,  Coles,  &c.,  not  less 
tlian  30  may  be  easily  enumerated.  Besides  the  three 
dead  languages,  one  of  tliein,  the  Sanscrit,  as  much 
studied  as  Latin  is  in  Europe,  there  are  in  India  eight 
languages,  each  spoken  by  a  numerous  pop. ;  20  spoken 
by  people  les;  numerous,'hut  still  civilised ;  and  at  least 
30  spoken  hy  rude  tribes ;  making  in  all  5S  living  Ian. 
guages.  This  simple  fact  may  satisfy  us  at  once  that  all 
India  never  was  subject  to  one  government,  or  never 
even  thoroughly  united  in  large  masses.  To  the  native 
languages  now  enumerated  must  be  added  the  Persian, 
still  as  much'studicd.  and  much  more  generally  written, 
than  Latin  is  in  Europe;  the  Arabic,  often  studied, 
from  religious  motives,  altliough  not  spoken ;  the  Por- 
tuguese is  a  good  ileal  spoken  on  some  parts  of  the 
maritime  coast,  especially  by  the  converts  to  Christi- 
anity ;  'and  the  I'nglish,  which  lias  begun  to  make  con- 
siderable progress. 

Literature.  —  The  best  and  largest  portion  of  Hindoo 
literature  is  contained  in  the  dead  Sanscrit ;  that  wliieh 
is  contained  in  the  seven  living  languages  already  enu- 
merated being  for  the  most  part  little  else  than  transla- 
tions, or  rattier  paraphrases,  from  it.  To  Hindoo  lite- 
rature in  any  language,  prose  composition  is  hardly 
known.  Every  thing  is  in  verse,  Troin  works  of  ima- 
gination to  liistory,  to  treatises  on  theology,  astro- 
nomy, medicine,  grammars,  and  even  dictionaries. 
Tliese  facts  are  at  once  evidence  of  antiquity  and  of 
rudeness,  while  they  show  that,  for  2,(XH)  or  3,000  years 
at  least,  native  literature  has  made  little  progress. 
Tlie  Hindmis  have  been  said  to  be,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  the  condition,  in  reference  to  literature,  of  the 
Europeans  of  the  midille  ages  ;  who  had  no  books  but 
such  as  they  inherited  from  the  (Jreeks  and  Koinans. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  in  n  much  worse  con- 
dition, inasmuch  as  tlieir  moiiels  are  inciimparaldy  iu. 
ferlor.  The  two  most  celebrated  works  of  lliinioo  lite- 
rature are  tlie  Mahaharat  ami  the  Itamayana ;  the  one 
giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  .sons  of  Uharat,  and 
the  other  the  adventures  of  llama,  king  of  Ayiulhya  or 
Oilde,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  Vi^hnll,  the  "  Preserver 
of  the  Hindoo  Tri.id."  The  scene  of  both  is  luid  in  tlie 
iipi'er  portion  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Caiigi's.  Mr.  Mill's 
description  ol  tliese  poi'ins.  some  of  the  liest  speciiiiens 
of  which  have  been  tninsl.ited  into  Kngli.sli,  is  not  un- 
justly depreciatory  :  —  "  These  llctions,"  s.iys  lie,  "are 
more  e\travag.int,  and  more  unnatural,  not  only  less 
corre.spimdent  with  the  phyical  and  iiior.d  i.iws  nf  tills 
gl'ilie,  lint,  ill  reality,  Ic^s  ingenious,  more  monstrous, 
with  less  of  any  thing  that  can  eiiiiagi'  the  affection, 
awaken  sinipatliy,  or  excite  .iiliiiiralinii,  rev<'ri'iice,  or 
terror,  ll.an  the  piH'ins  of  any  cither,  even  the  riulest, 
Deople  with  whom  our  kiinwled^'e  iif  the  jilnlie  has  yet 
irotight  us  a<'(]uaint*'d,  Tliey  .'ire  excf'.s^ivcly  prolix  .-itid 
ti'iliiiiis.  They  are  often,  tlirniigli  long  p,i'.s/i),M's,  trilling 
anil  childish  to  a  degree  which  llmsi'  a('i|Maiiiri'il  vvilli 
only  Eiiroiiean  poetry  can  hanllv  coiueive."  (Iliiliiry 
of  flriliih  Iiirliii,  i.  *.«.,  4lo.  editilm.) 

Srienec The  scieiices  in  which  the  Hindoos  have 

made  some  progress  are,  arithiiti'lic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  The  lirht  and  second  are  prolwlily  the 
only  ones  in  vthi'-h.  perhaps,  they  are  entitled  to  lay  any 
claim  to  originality.  Thev  are  iiriiliably  the  inventois  nf 
tlie  system  of  notation,  wfiiili  the  .Arabs  linrrnvvi'il  Irnm 
thi'iii,  and  we  from  che  Arabs.  It  is  not  necessary,  linw. 
ever,  to  luld  that  the  lliiiiloos  are  clumsy  aritlmii'tlcians  ; 
and  that,  as  in  thi-  case  nf  giiiipnwihr.  iirlaiiily  inveiiti'il 
iu  China,  it  Is  in  Europe  only  that  tlie  art  has'liein  per- 
fi'i'ted. 

Ill    gcograpliy,    meillcine,    liotiny,  and    the   pliy.sic.'d 
tciclices  generally,  the  Hindoos,  like  otiier  .Asiatic  n.i- 
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tlons,  may  be  considered  as  profoundly  Ignorant  i- 
metaphysical  and  ethical  specuratlons,  mire  conVonant  IS 
the  genius  of  such  a  people,  they  have  induitien^^ 
much  greater  degree ;  and  their  speculations  in  iinJZ 

especially.  If  not  distinguished  for^tillty,  are  rmarkSS 
for  ingenuity.  The  Sanscrit  language,  dlstinKihh.rar'" 
the  complexity  and  variety  of  Its  structure,  hfaffor/ri 
an  ainple  field  for  such  discussions.  It  maj^  bS  reS^ 
that  t  IS  the  only  one  of  their  languages  thJt  i,  subjeS 
to  rules,  and  that  they  have  never  composed  a  grammi;  ^r 
any  of  the  iving  languages.  Geometry'^is  anoth^eS"/ 
the  invention  ot  which  Is  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos  .h. 
their  earliest  treatises  are  of  the  7th  century  l  (mo  i- 
after  they  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Greek's  oV  BaJtri''' 
and  at  least  I.")  centuries  aller  the  first  knowledec  nf  ih ' 
science  in  Greece  itself.  In  astronomy,  the  Hindoos  mnvf 
large  claims  to  antiquity,  reckoning  their  tables  from  th« 
commencement  of  the  Cali-yuga,  or  Iron  aue  of  J 
Hindoo  mythology,  3,102  years  before  Christ?  Of  si.rh 
an  antiquity,  however,  there  are  great  doubts  •  nnS 
the  more  general  opinion  seems  now  to  be  that  ti « 
astronomy  of  the  Hindoos  was  either  derived'  from  thl 
Bactrian  Greeks,  or  intermediately  from  the  Arabs  VS 
the  middle  ages.  The  coincidence  between  It  and  tho 
Grc-^k  astronomy,  is  at  all  events,  both  remarkable  aiirt 
suspicious.  Thus,  the  days  of  (he  week  are  seven  in  mim 
ber,  and  named  after  the  seven  planets ;  while  thev  foll(.» 
in  the  same  order  as  they  do  In  the  Greek.  The  ec  in 
tic  is  divided,  as  among  the  Greeks,  into  12  signs  with 
the  same  names,  emblems,  and  arrangement  •  and  tho 
signs  are  also  divided  Into  30  degrees.  As  these  matterl 
a.-e  purely  arbitrary,  they  cannot  but  have  had  the  sanin 
source.  Two  things  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all  nar 
ties  ;  viz.,  that  the  Hindoo  astronomy  is  empirical  ami 
not  founded  on  general  principles  ;  and  that,  among  the 
Hindoos,  astronomy  has  only  been  used  as  an  auxiliarv 
to  astrology,  and  never  applied  to  i  v.  useful  practical 
purpose ;  with  tlie  exception,  and  this  in  a  very  ruda 
manner,  of  reckoning  time. 

/Iris.  —  The  arts  in  which  the  Hindoos  have  made  tlm 
greatest  progress  arc,  agriculture,  w  'aving,  dycinc  and 
arcliitecturc.  'I'he  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  i.ss,  elephant  hue 
dog,  sheep,  and  goat  have  been  domesti"ated,  and'  iiswl 
by  the  Hindoos  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The 
camel,  probably,  has  been  equally  long  known  in  Unwr 
Hindostan.  The  common  poultry  is  also  of  great  aiitU 
unity  among  the  Hindoos  ;  and  Is  supposed,  .nnd  most 
likely  with  good  reason,  to  hare  spread  from  tliem  to  tlie 
W.  world.  The  bufTalo  and  ox  only  are  Msed  for  agri. 
cultural  purposes  ;  the  horse  generally  for  war  or  pica! 
sure,  now  and  then  for  burthen ;  the  elephant  for  pleasure 
or  burthen  j  the  camel  and  ass,  with  few  exce|itiuns,  fur 
burthen  only.  M'ith  the  exception  of  the  horse,  camel 
sheep,  and  goat,  m  ly  one  of  the  animals  above  enume- 
rated are  still  found  in  many  parts  ,of  India  in  the  wilii 
state.  The  agricultural  implements  used  hy  the  llind'ioi 
are  simple  and  rude,  such  as  might  naturally  he  expectrd 
among  poor  occupants,  cultivating  each  a  small  patch  of 
land  upon  an  uncertain  tenure  j  and  the  process  is  equally 
rude.  It  should  liowcver  be  observed,  that  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  so  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  S. 
part  of  Europe  as  a  native  of  this  country,  accustomed  to 
the  mere  perfect  implements  and  processus  of  English 
husbandry,  woulil  expect  to  find  them.  The  greatest  ox. 
ercise  of  "the  skill  and  lab(mr  of  the  Hindoos  in  agricul- 
ture is  displayed  in  works  of  Irrigation  ;  and  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  at  this,  when  he  unilerMands that 
through  means  of  irrig.ation  the  produce  of  the  land  Is 
according  to  circiinist.inces,  always  multiplied  never  lisi 
than  live  folil,  anil  often  as  much  as  ten.  'I'lie  works  fur 
this  purpo'ie  consist  of  imineii.se  enili.inknients,  reser- 
voirs or  tanks,  and  wells.  The  delta  of  the  (iannes,  ,niid 
the  ceiel.rateil  mound  of  the  Cavery  in  S.  India  all'iird 
ex.'imples  of  the  first  description  of  works  :  reservoirs  iir 
tanks  are  sometimes  of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  roii- 
«  erting  4,(K)0  or  .'),(KKI  acres  of  what  Is  often  a  dreary  dp. 
si'U  of  sand  into  productive  corn  fields  :  these  are  inii>l 
frequent  in  S.  India.  Wells,  which  are  often  sunk  toilie 
depth  of  between  2(10  and  300  ft.,  afford  the  prliui|iai 
means  of  irrigation  in  the  upper  portiiui  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges.  In  a  few  (uses there  exist  I'aiials  lor  irri|;a- 
tion  resembling  those  of  Lombardy,  but  these  arc  of 
.Mohaiiiiiii'dan,  not  Hindoo,  origin 

The  articles  ciiltivateil  by  the  Hindoos  from  ver)'  early 
times,  are  whtsit,  barley,  rice,  millet,  several  imlses,  ilie 
siiiiarc.ine,  sesame,  mustard,  the  cocoa,  areca,  and  ullirr 
palms  ;  card.imoms,  ginger,  black  pepper,  cotton,  the 
iniillierry,  indigo,  maildi'r,  the  mango,  and  the  hanaiia. 
l-rnm  the  Mnhamnii'<lans  they  received  the  vini'.  Ilie 
lig,  the  aiqile,  peach,  anil  pear  ;  the  pomegranate,  limn 
ami  oranges;  the  carrot,  onion,  and  melon,  ulth  the 
opium  popfiy.  Krom  Europeans  they  have  recclvcii  mai<r, 
n.'its,  cninmon  potatoes,  the  batata,  or  sweet  potato,  tho 
griiiind  pulse,  or  arachis,  the  capsicum,  gimva,  and  piiie- 
ap|ih',  by  way  of  .\nierira  ;  the  sli.'ulnck.  from  Java;  ths 
lii'hi.  from  China  ;  and  most  of  the  conuniiii  |)(it-hrrh<, 
direct  from  l!:urojie.     The  tiigur-canc  is  iiioiit  prubablyi 
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native  of  Hindostan,  and  the  art  of  %ianufactitring 
coarse  sugar  from  it  ii  traced  by  the  etymology  of  the 
■nrd  gour,  to  Bengal.  The  art  of  granulating  sugar, 
and  separating  it  from  the  molasses,  wa>  most  probably 
Introduced  Into  India  from  China,  as  the  name  of  the 
commodity  CMni,  would  seem  to  imply.  The  art  of  can- 
dying  <>r  crystallsing  sugar,  the  only  mode  of  refining 
nractised  in  the  East,  was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the 
Moli<iinmedans,  who  themselves  appear  to  have  first 
nractised  the  art  in  Kgypt,  as  the  name  of  the  article 
Wsri  (that  is,  Egyptian),  would  seem  to  Import. 

Xhc  Hindoos  had  made  a  far  greater  progress  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  than  in  any  other.  It  was  confined 
to  materials  which  their  country  either  produced  in 
irreat  abundance,  or  of  great  excellence ;  or  of  which.  In 
fact  in  ancient  times,  they  may  be  considered  to  have  pos- 
jcsscd  nearly  a  monopoly,  viz.  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of 
the  Tibetian  goat.  With  the  exception  of  silk,  which  they 
had  in  common  with  China,  India  may  be  considered  as 
the  native  country  both  of  the  material  and  manufacture 
of  the  others.  The  cotton-plant  is  grown  almost  every 
where,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  India  up  to  the  valleys  of 
the  most  N.  range  of  the  Himalaya,  and  It  may  be  traced 
from  India  to  every  warm  country  by  Its  original  Sanscrit 
name.  The  quality  and  nature  of  the  fabric  varies  every 
where  with  uie  quality  of  the  plant ;  and  hence  a  vast 
varietv  of  fabrics,  known  by  the  names  of  the  districts 
producing  the  raw  material :  thus,  the  fine  textures 
known  in  Europe  as  Dacca  muslins,  were  produced 
only  in  that  district.  In  which  is  cultivated,  within 
narrow  limits,  a  variety  of  the  plant,  with  a  staple  re- 
markable for  fineness  and  beauty,  not  found  any  where 

else. 

Silk  weaving,  like  that  of  cotton,  is  an  art  which  has  been 
practised  from  remote  antiquity  in  India.  In  the  Sanscrit 
lingiiage  tlierc  Is  a  peculiar  name  for  the  class  of  persons 
cxriusively  employed  in  the  feeding  of  silk  worms.  The 
variety  of  the  latter  bred  in  India  differs  from  that  of 
China  and  Europe ;  and  the  species  of  mulberry  grown 
for  the  food  of  the  worm  is  a  distinct  one  from  that  used 
either  in  Europe  or  China.  But  as  the  Hindoos  arc 
much  inferior  in  skill  and  ingenuity  to  the  Chinese,  the 
filk  fabrics  of  Hindostan  have  never  equalled  those  of 
China;  nor  is  the  raw  material,  even  now,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Chinese,  though  under  tlie  superior  care  and  skill  of 
Europeans.  The  Cashmerians,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
liell  known  shawls  which  bear  their  names,  are  descended 
from  genuine  Hindoos  ;  and  though  the  shawl  goat  be  not 
J  native  of  their  country,  they  were  the  nearest  civilised 
iicnple  to  the  rude  nomadic  tribes,  to  whom  it  belonged. 

I'hey  naturally,  therefore,  became  the  manufacturers ;  and 
tlip  invention  of  the  shawl  manufacture  may,  therefore,  be 
filrly  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos.  From  these  statements,  it 
will  appear  that  the  discoveries  now  described,  and  the 
progress  in  manufacturing  industry  which  they  imply,  are 
tallier  owing  to  the  accident  of  position  than  to  any  supe- 
riority of  skill  and  Ingenuity.  I'his  is  ut  once  apparent, 
bf  the  little  skill  whicli  the  Hindoos  evince  in  arts,  where 
tfirv  possess  no  superiority  in  the  raw  material,  as  in 
itoollen  textures,  iron  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  in  respect 
10  which  there  are  few  nations  ruder  and  more  un- 
successful. Orme,  who  is  followed  by  Mill,  ascribes  the 
lui'eriorlty  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 


fabrios  to  the  neciilhir  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  Hiiuloo 
hand;  but  this  is  a  fancy  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  whatever.  The  Hindoos,  comparing  them  with 
other  nations  in  the  same  state  of  society,  and  to  Eu- 
r  iiiraiis  until  comparatively  recent  periods,  had  nttaliunl 
mnslderable  skill  in  the  art  of  dying,  producing  colours 
lliat  are  both  fast  and  brilliant.  Here  also,  however, 
llioy  had  several  advantages  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
alro.idy  described,  such  as  the  possession  of  Indigo,  lac,  and 
iiiailder,  three  of  the  finest  and  most  durable  of  all  known 
colmiring  materials.  Inferior  dyes,  such  as  tlie  car- 
Ihamus,  morinda,  turmeric  and  sappaii,  are  also  natives 
o(  the  country.  Their  dying  processes,  lufwever,  have 
aluMys Been,  and  are,  tedious,  opcrose,  and  emiilrical. 

Nearly  the  whole  architecture  of  the  Hindoos  which 
ilfiorves  notice  is  dedicated  to  religion.  The  people 
haip  always  lived  in  huts,  and  even  their  chiefs  and 
[irinoes  were  satisfled  witli  very  moan  accommodation  ; 
and  the  only  palaces  have  been  those  of  the  gtMls.  Hut 
Hfii  their  temples  are  more  distinguished  for  magnitude, 
the  substantial  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  elaborate 
character  of  the  ornaments,  tlian  for  beauty,  grandeur, 
or  propriety.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  consist  of 
caves,  or  slibterranean  grottoes  ;  and  the  rest  have,  for 
llie  most  part,  a  pyramidal  form.  One  class  of  religious 
moouinenis  wliicii  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
architecture  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  is  wholly 
wiiiling  auionj:  the  lliniloos,— those  erected  in  honour  of 
llieilKul ;  a  circumstance  no  doubt  arising  from  the  iinl- 
versal  practice  of  Imrnliig  the  corpse,  and  the  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 

Of  a  far  higher  oriier  is  the  architecture  introduced 
into  India  by  the  Mohanimedaiis,  particularly  since 
the  time  uf  the  Turkish  dynasty,  tlie  dctcciiUants  of 
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TImour.  These  constat  of  moiquei  and  mausoleumi, 
in  the  style  of  architecture  introduced  by  the  Arahi 
Into  Spain ;  and  are  so  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
chasteness  of  design,  grace  of  proportion,  and  exceU 
lence  of  material  and  workmanship,  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  be  compared  with  the  finest  remains  of  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  art.  In  these  Mohammedan  buildings, 
white  and  coloured  marbles  are  largely  employed, 
a  material  never  seen  in  any  Hindoo  building,  though 
very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  Mohammedan  monuments,  well 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  the  Tajemahal, 
is  situated  near  the  city  of  Agra,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna.  It  Is  a  mausoleum  occupying,  with  its 
gardens,  a  quadrangle  of  forty  acres ;  the  principal  build- 
ing, with  its  domes  and  minarets,  being  almost  wholly 
of  white  marble.  This  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Shah- 
Jehan,  about  two  centuries  ago.  Even  the  palaces  of  the 
Mohammedan  princes,  and  the  houses  of  the  omrahs  were 
built  in  very  superior  style  to  those  of  the  Hindoos  of  the 
same  rank.  In  fact,  the  Mohammedan  architecture  ex- 
hibits  unquestionable  evidenceof  superior  science,  taste, 
and  civilisation. 

In  useful  architecture,  such  as  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  public  accommodation  for  travellers,  the 
Hindoos  have  made  very  little  progress,  as  may  be  seen 
by  an  examination  of  the  more  S.  portion  of  India, 
which  Mohammedan  influence  hardly  reached.  The 
ancient  Hindoos  were  unacquainted  with  the  arch,  and 
hardly  ever  built  a  bridge  of  any  sort.-  Down  to  the 
present  day  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Deecan  are  crossed 
on  wooden  floats,  or  in  baskets  covered  with  leather. 
Now  and  then  a  few  miles  of  good  road  le.id  to  some 
celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  on  the  ways  lead- 
ing to  such  places  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers, called  choultries,  are  not  unfrcquently  met 
with.  These  consist  of  bare  walls  and  a  roof,  without 
food,  furniture,  or  attendance.  Both  these  roads  and 
Inns  have  been  constructed  from  religious  motives  only. 
In  this  department  of  architecture,  also,  the  Moham- 
medans have  made  considerable  improvements :  the  only 
bridges  existing  in  India  are  of  their  construction  ;  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  public  roads. 

lifficts  (tf  British  Rule — The  great  body  of  the  Indian 
people  had,  for  six  centuries  before  the  coinniencenient  of 
our  government,  been  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners ; 
but  of  foreigners  more  energetic  than  tliemselves,  aiid  a 
good  deal  more  civilised.  U|>on  a  fair  retrospect  of  what 
they  have  lost  and  gained  by  the  Mohammedan  dominion, 
they  must,  upon  the  wiiole,  be  considered  as  having  been 
considerable  gainers.  Theconquerors  being  Asiatics,  and 
approaching  to  the  native  inhab.  in  complexion,  manners, 
customs,  and  state  of  civilisation,  assimilated  with  the  lat- 
ter, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  their  language  and 
customs.  Even  in  matters  of  religion,  where  tlie  dif- 
ference was  widest,  a  considerable  share  of  toleration 
was  established ;  aiid  Hindoos,  converts  to  Mdhammed- 
anisin,  and  mixed  races  were  in  time  admissible  to  the 
highest  otiices  of  the  state,  and  not  unfrcquently  pro- 
moted to  them.  This  condition  of  things  was  su- 
perseded by  the  British  rule,  which  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  having  been  practically  constituted  for  a  period 
of  about  eighty  years.  Tlie  British  government,  as  esta- 
blished in  India,  and  as  it  is  now  in  operation,  may  be 
considered  an  enlightened  despotism,  a  good  deal  con- 
trolled by  the  public  opinion  of  Englishmen  on  the 
spot,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  by  parliament  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  England,  and  possesshig  some  advan- 
tages over,  but  also  many  disadvantages  which  did  not 
belong  to,  the  Mohammedan  government,  which  it  su- 

{lerscded.      It  may  be  divided  into  three  .periods :   the 
irst  being  that  which  intervened  between  tlie  victory  of 
Plassy  In   17.")7,  and  the  first  effectual  interference  of 
parliament  in  17S4,  but  not  practically  enforced  till  1793,  an 
Interval  of  31)  years.     This  was  a  period  of  pretty  general 
anarchy,  accompanied  by  constant,  or  at  least  frequent 
wars.    The  government  was  carried  on  upon  the  prin- 
cljilcs  of  the   Mohaininedaii  system,  and  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  bottomed  upon  any  other.    The  taxes  were 
levied  with  more  than  Mohammedan  rapacity  ;  and  the 
administration  of  justice  followed  the  Mohammedan  law 
with   less   than   Mohammedan  intelligence.     I'lie  only 
modification  in  any  of  these  particulars  depended  wholly 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  few  public 
functionaries.  At  the  same  time  tlie  industry  of  the  coun- 
try was  subjected  to  a  commercial  monopoly,  exercised  by 
the  governinent  itself,  and  the  aim  of  which,  as  of  all 
similar  institutions,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  as  much  ai 
possible  of  the  produce  of  the  country  at  less  than  it  cost, 
and  to  sell  it  for  more  tlian  it  was  worth.    It  cannot  Ims 
supposed  lliat  the  BrltL-^li  government  during  the  period 
in  question  emiUl  possibly  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results  ti>  the  native  inhab.  uf  the  country  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly produced  none  to  the  parent  country,  whose  re- 
sources were  wasted,  and  whose  commerce  was  not  aug- 
mented, by  the  iKissesslon  of  India. 
The  next  period  uf  our  administration  embracet  the 
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twenty  yeart  from  1793  to  1813.  During  tlils  time  the  land 
tax,  the  grcutoit  burden  of  the  Indian  people,  was  csta- 
blithod  in  perpetuity  tlirougliout  the  xrenti-r  part  of  the 
Indian  territory.  ReKular  courts  of  justice  were  Insti- 
tuted, and  the  Judicial  and  llscal  aiiininistrations  were 
carefully  and  completely  separated,  after  the  example 
of  European  nations.  The  commercial  monopoly  con- 
tinued as  In  the  previous  period,  but  it  was  exercised  with 
greater  leniency  and  forbi^aranco,  except  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerned tlie  settlement  and  resort  of  British  subjects  to 
India,  tlie  laws  nKainst  which  were  more  riKorousiy  car- 
ried Into  eflect  than  ever.  Parliament  never  eflectually 
Interfered  hi  theallltirsof  India  during  this  period;  every 
thing  was  presumed  to  be  going  on  prosperously.  The 
wars  that  were  carried  on  In  India  in  the  meantime  nearly 
doubled  the  extent  of  our  territory,  and  raised  the  terri- 
torial debt  to  30,nn(),00<)/.  sterling,  lint  in^te^id  of  reaping 
any  direct  advantage  fVom  these  acquisitions,  parliament 
was  obliged,  on  the  lapse  of  the  charter,  to  exonerate  the 
E.  I.  Company  from  a  long  arrear  of  a  tribute  of  about  half 
a  million  sterling  a  year,  which  it  was  wholly  unable  to 

?ay.  The  entire  advantage  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
ndia,  during  the  period  now  mentioiii'd.  resolves  itself 
Into  the  permanency  of  tlie  land-tax,  with  some  amelio- 
rations In  the  adininisi  ration  of  justice,  and  freedom  from 
foreign  aggression  and  invasion.  Tlie  Knglish  nation 
derived  no  benefit  whatever  I'rom  India ;  our  commerce 
with  It,  which  was  but  of  trifling  importance,  continued 
stationary ;  we  paid  a  monopoly  price  for  every  Indian 
commodity  we  consumed,  and  were  obliged  to  forego  the 
whole  of  the  paltry  tribute  we  had  b^irgained  for. 

I'he  third  and  last  period  i!onimenccs  in  IHM,  and 
comes  down  to  tlie  present  time.  In  \>iH  the  Indian 
trade  was,  in  a  great  measure,  thrown  open ;  and  In 
1834  the  last  vestige  of  monopoly,  and  even  the  com- 
pany's commercial  character,  was  niially  put  an  end  to,— 
a  measure  which,  with  some  drawbacks,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  advantage  both  to  the  people  o.'  India  and 
of  Kngland,  though  in  a  greater  degree  to  tlie  latter.  The 
exports  of  India  to  this  country  have  more  than  doubled; 
and  the  people  of  India  and  of  Knglaiid  respectively  re- 
ceive each  other's  productions  for  about  from  a  half  to 
a  third  part  of  what  I  hey  cost  them  under  the  monopoly. 
The  influx  of  Europeans  into  India  since  1814  has  oeen 
followe<l  by  a  great  influx  of  Ilritish  capital;  and  some- 
thing like  a  public  and  indi>pendent  opinion  has  sprung 
up  at  the  principal  seats  of  commerce,  to  control  the 
despotism  of  a  virtually  absolute  government.  Tliis 
public  opinion  finds  a  voice  in  a  press  formerly  uiiilcr  a 
rigorous  censorship,  but  now  thrown  open,  and  which 
employs  itself  greatly  to  the  advantage  lioth  of  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed.  In  the  exposure  of  public  and 
private  abuses.  A  system  of  effectual  native  education 
may  be  said  t<i  have  begun  in  IHI4  ;  and  the  native  inliab. 
of  the  principal  towns.who  iiefore  considered  all  education 
to  be  comprised  in  the  study  of  the  Persian,  a  foreign 
language,  or  of  the  Sanscrit,  a  dead  one,  have  betaken 
themselves  with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  tlu?  langu.ige 
of  the  conquerors  ;  and  have,  in  many  cases,  made  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  the  knnttlcdge,  not  tmly  of  our 
language.but  of  our  literature.  What  Is  wanted  in  India  is 
not  a  system  of  education  that  shall  make  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  niceties  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  but  a  sys- 
tem that  shall  communicate  to  them  the  elciiii'iits  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  that  may  pave  the  way  for  their 
emancipation  Iroin  the  gross  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tious observaiKM-s  by  which  they  liave  been  so  lung  en- 
■laved.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  can  be  dune 
by  instructing  them  in  Knglish.  It  is  true  that  Knglish 
ichuols  have  been  extr,i(ii'(liiiarily  successful  in  Calcutta, 
and  other  lar^e  towns  ;  and  the  (iroficlency  of  many  of 
the  natives  in  our  language  and  liter.ttnre  is  far  greater 
than  could  have  lieen  rationally  anticipated,  lint  thoimh 
no  me<iiis  should  be  left  untried  to  extend  instnictiim  in 
Knglish,  still  we  liave  no  idea  that  it  can  ever  be  dilfused 
generally  throughout  the  cmintry,  or  be  made  to  exert 
any  powi^rful  natiimal  iolhicnre.  To  bring  about  tlie 
regeneration  of  Iiiil  a,  the  iietter  way,  as  It  appears  to 
us,  would  be  to  have  proper  school  and  other  elementary 
books  compiled  In  the  languages  of  the  different  pro. 
vinces,  and  to  introduce  tliem  into  the  native  schools 
and  seminaries.  This  plan,  though  It  would  n  >l  intro- 
duce the  language  of  Kngland,  woulddo  wh.it  is  of  still 
more  importanie  ;  it  would  introduce  tlie  rudiments  of 
European  science  and  liter.iture,  and  would  apparently 
be  the  most  powerful  means  for  pionioting  the  improve- 
ment and  civilisation  of  the  natives  that  it  is  possible  to 
bring  into  the  Held.  (The  latest  and  most  authentic  in- 
formation with  respect  to  education  in  India,  may  be 
found  In  Mr.  Trevelyan's  excellent  work  on  that  im- 
portant subject.) 

Since  IMI4  may  also  be  dated  the  abandiniment,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enlightened  iiiliab. 
of  the  towns,  of  the  gross  iuperstitions  of  their  f'orerathers, 
and  the  adoption  of  rational  opinions  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  extraordinary,  that  this 
•pedei  of  convefflou  bai  bcuu  mutt  fiequout  with  the 
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Brahmlnlcal  (#der,  where  we  should  least  exnect  »„  «  j 
It  Commerce,  In  fiict,  the  great  tnglnrbyXchcl,'^';,'' 
.atlon,  as  well  as  Improved  morals,  have  been  nma,  "l 
In  Kurope,  has  begun  to  do  its  work  In  Hlndn«.„  '!^'"* 
The  value  of  knowledge  and  of  character  ha^i^pS,,"'*"' 
be  felt,  and  already  there  may  be  counted  amoL,° 
merchants  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other  niaMs^v.'"' 
commerce  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  Hindnn  n 
hammedan,  and  Parsee  merchants,  as  faithful  in  i  Si" 

can  "Sf''  "'"'  °'  "'  '*"'•''  P""'"^'  *•  "">  ™»«i''ily 

Th(!  disadvantages  of  our  position  for  canrine  nn  ti, 
administration  of  India  are  sufficiently  obvious     (i 
In  the  first  place.  Is  not  a  national  government  iior  l.  u' 
as  yet  a  government  carried  on  by  conquerors  whn  \L 
made  the  slightest  progress  towards  naturalisation   .^ 
amalgamation  with  tlie  party  governed.    We  are  alionl 
In  blood.  In  manners,  in  language,  and  in  reliaion  r  iV, 
Ing  on  the  administr.ation  of  80  millions  of  pccnle  ,,  j 
exercising  a  control  over  .W  millions  more,  at  a  dist»7,i„ 
of  I '2,000  m.     The  local  government  is  pirelyvicZ? 
and  tlie  essential  administration  rests  with  men  rcsid  n 
at  a  vast  distance,  who  never  saw  the  country  and  «i 
have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  its  manners  and  insiitn 
tioiis.    These  men  theinselves  are  perpetually  chanRini 
and  look  upon  Indian  affairs  as  matters  of  very  secomlarJ 
Importance  to  domestic    and   Kurope.in  politics     Ti, 
local  governments.  Instead  of  being  responsible'to  t  2 
parties   wliose  administration    they  conduct,  are  oi  v 
amenable  for  their  acts  to  their  political  friends  in  Euro  L 
while  the  ali'uirs  of  India  are  too  complex,  too  extensive 
and  too  remote,  to  be  understood  by,  or,  for  the  most  Dart 
to  excite  any  Interest  in,  the  people  and  parliament  of 
Kngland.  In  India,  generally,  the  acts  of  the  loralgovprn 
ment  are  secretly  prepared  without  consulting  or  attcniDtl 
Ing  to  conciliatv  the  parties  for  whom  the  laws  are  made 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  liritisii  govern 
ment  in  India  Is  tlie  vast  expense  at  viliich  it  is  con" 
ducted,  and  the  consequent  weiglit  of  taxation  to  wiilth 
the  people  are  necessarily  subjected.  In  India  there 
are  five  local  governments,  and  in  England  two  de- 
partments  connected  with  the  govariment,  all  whlcli  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenue,  on  a  scale  of  ex- 
pense of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  affords  no  example" 
Thus  the  salary  of  the  governor-general  is  equal  lo 
live  times  that  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  wliile 
nn  Indian  secretary  is  more  highly  paid  than  an  En- 
glisli  secretary  of  state.  There  are  about  1,000  civil 
otHcers  engaged  in  the  judicial,  magisterial,  and  fiscal  aj. 
ministration  of  India,  every  one  of  whom  costs  the  Indian 
people,  including  his  pension  on  retirement,  more  than 
a  puisne  judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  costs  the 
people  of  Kngland,  As  we  maintain  our  dominion  not 
through  the  affections  iind  goodwill  of  the  people,  but 
partly  through  their  docility,  and  jiartly  by  the  sword 
a  vast  army  of  200,000  men  becomes  necessary.  Thirty 
thousand  of  these  must  be  carried  over  the  Atlantic  iinl 
Indian  Ocean,  and,  mortality  included,  are  maintained  at 
double  the  expense  of  the  same  force  in  Europe,  ihe 
ollicers  of  the  whole  Indian  army  amount  to  about  5,0(i0 
and  these,  retiring  pensions  Included,  cost  about  tiiree 
times  what  the  same  number  would  cost  in  Europe. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  large  sala- 
ries .-iliowed  to  those  engaged  in  the  administriition  of 
the  Indian  government  originate  in  extravagance  merely. 
It  may.  In  fact,  be  doubted  whetlier  it  be  possible,  oii 
any  reasonable  ground,  to  make  any  sensible  (liminutinn 
in  their  aminint ;  and  whether  ttie  excess  that  might 
be  deilucted  from  some  departments  should  not  go  to 
balance  a  deficiency  in  others.  The  salaries  (jf  Euro- 
peans In  India  must  be  high  ;  first,  because  of  the  ex- 
pensive style  of  living  in  tlio  country,  and  the  iraraomc 
number  of  servants  and  retainers  that  a  person  in  any 
prominent  situation  must  keep  ;  and,  sccuwi/,  iK'ciuseof 
the  many  expenses  attending  the  training  .iiul  fitting  out 
of  a  young  man  for  the  Indian  service.  I'ill  oncorbfith 
of  these  sources  of  expenditure  ije  dimlnlsiied,  of  which 
there  is  but  little  prospect,  it  is  Idle  to  talk  of  materially 
reducing  the  cost  of  Kuropean  functionarii^s  in  India. 

The  greatest  revenue  wlilcli  a  colonial  empire  e\er 
yieidi'd,  and,  in  fact,  the  largest  public  revenue  In  the 
worlil,  that  of  Britain  and  Krance  excepted,  is  unequal 
to  meet  so  enormous  an  expenditure ;  and  (me  of  llie 
worst  forms  in  uhiiii  bad  government  can  present  itself, 
oppressivt!  and  grinding  taxation,  is  the  necessar)-  con- 
sequiMice.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  the  best 
disposed  administration  much  to  ameliorate  this  state  of 
things,  so  limg  as  government  is  conducted  (m  the  |irln- 
ciples  liitherto  persevered  in.  The  Indian  revenue  a|i. 
pruaclies  to  W  millions,  and  considering  the  jioverly  of  { 
the  people,  as  indicated  by  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  comparativi'ly  small  amount  of  capital  and  iudus. 
try  in  the  country,  this  Is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
.'Uinual  public  revenue  in  Kngland  of  about  iilllmilliaiis; 
and  it  should  be  remarked  that  tlie  Indian  revenue 
never  diminishes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  lie  Lira.-i- 
derud  a  purpelual  war  taxation,  from  wliicli  there  it  no 
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.elief  or  abatement.  While  India  It  subjected  to  thli 
amount  of  taxation,  there  Is  reason  to  fear  that  her  proi- 
nerlty  will  not  make  any  considerable  adrance,  nor  the 
people  be  attached,  or  even  reconciled,  to  the  dominion 
of  strangers,  especlallv  while  at  the  same  moment  they 
are  carefully  excludea  (which  nevnr  happened  to  them 
under  any  previous  foreign  dominion)  from  all  respectable 
or  responsible  share  In  their  own  government. 

But,  without  inquiring  whether  it  be  possible  mate- 
rially to  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation  Imposed  on 
India,  It  Is  certainly  possible  to  do  what  Is  of  equal  im- 
portance, that  is,  to  change  the  mode  In  which  It  Is  as- 
sessed. We  have  already  given  some  accoiuit  of  the  per- 
petual settlement  adopted  unde^    Lord  Cornwallls  for 
the  assessment  of  the  land  revc    e  In  Bengal  (see  anti, 
p.  SSV);  *'"!•  whatever  may  ha\ .    icen  the  defects  of  that 
lettlement,  there  can  be  no  doi ''  that,  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  assessment,  it  has  been  productive  of  the 
neatest  advantage.    But  In  the  Madras  provinces,  and 
in  the  greater  part  of  India,  exclusive  of  Bengal,  un- 
der our  dominion,  the  land-tax  Is  not  only  oppressively 
heavy,  but  a  system  has  been  adopted  In  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  land  and  the  assessment  of  the  tax 
that  seems  to  be  wholly  subversive  of  the  security  of 
property,  and  to  be  calculated  only  to  discourage,  or 
rather  extinguish,  industry.     (For  proofs  of  this,  lee 
India  (British),  and  Madras.)    But  this  Is  not  of  the 
essence'  of  a  land-tax :  it  Is  an  abuse  discreditable  to 
those  by  whom  the  system  was  originally  recommended, 
and  still  more  discreditable  to  those  by  whom  It  Is  main- 
tained, after  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  its  per- 
nicious influence.     Tlie  first  thing  essential  in  India  is  to 
establish  the  security  of  private  property;  to  make  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  feel  that  they  have  an  Interest  In 
its  improvement ;  and  that  the  produce  obtained  by  su- 
perior Industry  and  intelligence  will  not  be  wholljr  swal- 
lowed up  by  fiscal  rapacity.  Even  If  we  cared  nothing  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  India,  but  took  it  for  granted 
that  Providence  had  consigned  them  to  our  keeping, 
merely  that  we  might  extract  from  them  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  revenue,  this  would  be  our  best 
course.    The  real,  and,  in  the  case  of  India,  the  only  way 
to  Increase  revenue,  is  to  Increase  the  wealth  of  the 
people ;  and  this  will  be  best  done  by  giving  them  a  per- 
inanent  Interest  In  the  Improvement  of  the  soil,  and  by 
making  the  assessment  fixed,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a 
lengthened  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  demand  in  this  and  other 
European  countries  for  sugar,  coflfce,  cotton,  hemp,  and 
other  sta|de  products  of  India,  and  her  Illimitable  capa- 
cities for  their  production,  they  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
ported only  to  a  comparatively  trifling  extent.  This  is 
ascrlbable  principally  to  the  poverty  and  Ignorance  of  the 
cultivators  in  India,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
land  tenures  and  the  oppressive  amount  of  the  land-tax, 
and  partly  to  high  discriminating  duties  laid  on  Kast 
India  prmluce  in  Great  Britain  and  those  Europ^-an 
states  that  have  colonies  In  the  West  Indies.  But  It  Is 
abundantly  certain  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal 
tvstein  with  respect  to  taxation  in  India,  and  of  an  equal 
tariff  at  home,  combined  with  a  llttlejudicious  encourage- 
ment at  the  outset  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  government, 
might  iirovide  for  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  culture  of 
the  great  articles  of  Indian  produce  suited  lor  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  The  wonderful  extension  of  the  indigo 
culture  shows  conclusively  what  may  be  expected  from  a 
liberal  course  of  policy.  But  no  considerable  Improve- 
ment need  be  looked  for  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
v'liiie  the  land-tax  continues  to  be  assessed  as  at  present. 
This  forms  at  once  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  invest- 
ment of  British  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  land,  and 
to  the  acquisition  uf  wealth  by  the  native  cultivator,  and 
is.  in  fact,  destructive  alike  of  the  means  and  the  hope 
of  improvement. 

One  advantage  the  peo|ile  of  India  certainly  derive 
from  British  rule,  which  they  never  enjoyed,  at  least  to 
the  same  extent,  before— freedom  from  civil  war,  and 
from  foreign  aggression  and  inva.sion.  But  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  these  benefits  have 
been  purchased  at  no  Inconsideriible  price  — the  sup- 
pression of  all  competition  and  emulation  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
national  independence,  accompanied  with  an  utter  hope- 
lessness of  those  successful  insurrections  by  which  other 
Asiatic  people  rid  themselves  of  tyranny,  and  procure,  at 
least,  a  momentary  melioration  of  their  condition.  What 
probability,  it  m.iy  bi'  asked,  is  there  of  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  our  dominion  V  This  is  a  question  more 
easily  put  tlian  answered.  No  people  under  the  same 
circumstances  ever  possessed  sucli  an  empire  before,  or 
any  thing  resembling  it ;  niul  we  have,  therefore,  no 
preciHlent  to  guide  us  in  attempting  a  reply.  We  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  India  ap- 
pears to  be  unassailable,  except  by  a  nation  that  has  the 
command  of  the  seii.  Her  land  frontier  is  fenced  by 
impassable  mountains,  and  by  deserts  and  rivers  that 
could  not  be  traversed  by  an  Invading  army  without  great 


difficulty  and  lots.  No  doubt,  however.  If  we  voluntarily 
cross  the  natural  barriers  that  protect  India,  and  advance 
Into  Central  Asia,  we  may  meet  Russian  troops  on  ground 
congenial  to  them ;  and  If  to,  the  prestige  that  has  hitherto 
attached  to  our  arms  In  the  East  will  run 


a  consider' 
able  risk  of  l>elng  dissipated.  But  to  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  within  the  proper  limits  of  India,  and  pre- 
serve our  superiority  at  sea,  we  have  little  to  fear  from 
foreign  aggression.  An  attack  by  Asiatic  powers  it 
out  of  the  question ;  and  the  danger  of  French  and 
Russian  Invasion  is  far  more  chimerical  than  real. 
Our  superior  national  resources,  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  naval  power,  gave  us  our  Indian  empire, 
and  maintain  our  supremacy  over  it.  Any  nation  that 
should  deprive  us  of  these  might  possess  itself  of 
India  without  any  extraordinary  dliflculty ;  for  in  the 
hour  of  need  the  natives  would  not  certainly  render 
us  any  effectual  support.  But,  in  so  far  as  can  be  sur- 
mised at  present,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  front 
the  superior  power  of  foreign  foes  or  rivals :  and  as  to 
danger  from  internal  Insurrection,  we-  have  the  best  se- 
curity against  it  in  the  singular  docility  of  the  people, 
their  want  of  nationality  or  patriotism,  their  political 
Ignorance,  the  innumerable  divlsicns  which  exist  amongst 
them,  and  their  Incapacity  of  combination  for  any  great 

fturpose.  Our  greatest  danger  arises  from  our  advancing 
nto  Central  Asia,  from  the  vast  expenditure  of  our 
government,  the  freouencv  of  our  wars,  and  the  grievous 
taxation  to  which  these  lead,  a  taxation  which  cannot 
but  engender  a  discontent  and  disaffection,  the  results  of 
which  no  one  can  at  present  foretell. 

Bodily  and  iiileUeclunl  endowments.  —  The  Hindoos, 
as  already  stated,  constitute  six  sevenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hindostan  ;  but  the  remaining  Inhabitants,  though 
the  stocks  were  In  many  cases  originally  different,  are 
now  so  much  assimilated  with  them  through  a  mixture 
of  blood,  and  the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  customs, 
that  for  our  present  purpose  the  whole  population  may 
be  considered  under  one  head.     In  point  of  race,  the' 
Hindoos  have  been  regarded  by  naturalists  as  belonging 
to  what  they  call  the  Caucasian,  and  even  to  the  same  fa- 
mily of  that  race  as  the  white  man  of  Europe  1  But  this  is 
a  fantastical  notion,  for  which  there  is  hardly  even  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.    The  only  three  po!nts  in 
which  any  analogy  has  been  discovered  between  the 
Hindoo  and  European  are  the  oval  form  of  the  face,  the 
shape  of  the  head,  and  traces  of  a  certain  community 
of  language.     In  every  other  respect  the  points  of  con- 
trast are  incomparably  more  decisive  than  those  of  resem- 
blance. The  European  is  white,  the  Hindoo  black.   The 
Euro|)ean  (and  his  Is  the  only  race  that  is  so  distin- 
guished) has  an  Infinite  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  hair, 
from  flaxen  to  black,  and  great  variety  In  the  colour  of 
the  eye,  from  light  blue  or  giey  up  to  dark  l)rown:  with 
the  iiindoo,  the  colour  of  the.  hair  is  ever  black,  and  the 
colour  of  the  eye  ever  dark  brown.     The  European  is 
taller  than  the  iiindoo,  more  robust,  and  more  perse- 
vering.   Even  in  the  rudest  states  of  civilisation,  the 
European  has  exhibited  a  firmness,  perseverance,  and 
enterprise,  which  strikingly  contrast  with  the  feeble, 
slow,  and  irresolute  character  of  the  Hindoo.    In  the 
performance  of  ordinary  labour  In  those  employments 
where  there  are  means  for  drawing  a  just  comparison, 
the  labour  of  one  Englishman  is  equal  to  that  of  three 
ordinary   Indians.      Three  Indian  seamen    will   hardly 
perform  the  work  of  one  Englisli  seaman,  and  three  bat- 
talions of  sepoys  would  not,   in  any  case,  supply  the 
plaoe  of  a  single  battalion  of  Europeans.     There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  an  equal  Inferiority  would  have  been  the 
result  of  a  trial  of  strength  with  a  Kninan  legion  or  a 
Greek  phalanx.  When  the  skill  required  in  any  particular 
emidoyment  rises  in  amount,  and  the  European  is  enabled 
to  avail  liiviiself  of  improved  tools  which  the  Hindoo 
either  cannot  or  v\ill  nut  use,  tlie  disparity  becomes  still 
greater ;  thus ;  —  A  master  shipwright,  or  a  master  car- 
penter, in  India,  finds  it  as  cheap  to  employ  a  single 
European  at  8/.  per  month  as  eight  Hindoos  at  the  same 
amount  of  wages  !    In  physical  force  and  continuity  of 
labour  the  Hindoo  is  unquestionably  not  only  below  the 
European,  but  below  the  Arab,  the  Persian,  and,  above 
all,  the  Cbini'so.    When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  the  price 
of  labour  being  low  in  India,  we  must  confine  it  to  the 
roughest  and  rudest  kind,  viz.  rural  labour ;  and  even 
then  it  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.    Looking  at 
the  quatitity  (\f  labour  performed,  and  the  manner  in 
whicli  it  is  executed,  the  rate  of  Indian  wages  is  high  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  nominal  rate,  or  that  paid  for  la- 
bourers emiiloycd  hy  time,  that  is  low. 

In  one  physical  quality  there  Is  a  striking  distinction 
between  tne  Hindoo  and  European.  The  European  is 
born  with  an  inflexible  and  comparatively  rigid  fibre; 
the  Hindoo  with  a  fibre  more  pliant  and  soft  than  that 
of  our  women.  This  distinction,  however,  is  a  mere 
affair  uf  climate,  for  the  quality  supposed  in  this  instance 
to  he  peculiar  to  the  Iiindoo  frame  is  common  to  that  of 
natives  of  every  warm  climate  ;  even  Creole  Europeans, 
in  the  very  first  generation,  are  distinguished  by  lt> 
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This  flexibility  in  tlic  animal  fibre  has  been  supposed, 
bv  some  observers,  to  be  accompanied  with  great  sensi- 
bility and  acuteness  in  the  orj^ans  of  sense,  cnnfercing 
upon  tlie  Hindoo  a  remarkable  advantage  in  some  of  tlie 
nicest  of  tlie  niaimal  arts.  But  there  ii  no  truth  in  this 
hypothesis  any  more  than  there  would  be  in  imagining, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  that  the  nicer  and  more  pliant 
fingers  of  a  woman  confer  upon  her  an  advantage  in 
sl(illed  labour  over  a  man.  In  the  nicer  processes  of  me- 
chanic ait,  habit  soon  gives  to  the  rigid  hand  of  tlie 
European  artisan  a  nicety  of  touch  and  a  dexterity  of 
execution  which  no  Iliniloo  has  ever  yet  att.iiiied :  in 
general,  the  Hindoos  possess  more  agility  than  the  Ku- 
ropeans,  and  their  nimbleness  is  assisted  by  the  lightness 
of  their  persons.  They  are,  to  a  remarkjible  decree,  the 
best  runners,  the  best  wrestlers,  and  the  best  cliniljrrs, 
of  Asia.  In  these  respects  the  l'ersi.ins,  Arabs,  anil 
Chinese,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them.  Hence  it 
follows  tliitf,  as  ordinary  seamen,  tliey  are  far  more  dex- 
terous and  useful  than  any  of  these  nations,  yet  a  cer- 
tain want  of  firmness  anil  presence  of  mind  Incapacitate 
them  for  officers,  or  even  for  steersmen,  and.  In  this 
latter  capacity,  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
so  preferable  to  them,  that,  whenever  they  can  lie  ob- 
tained, they  are  always  employed,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  Hindoos.  A  Hindoo  cannot  be  urged  to  any  personal 
exertion  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  producing 
failure  or  exhaustion.  Kven  in  their  own  country  and 
climate  the  sepoys  havelK-en  beaten  by  Kuropean  troops, 
In  a  long  succession  of  forced  marches. 

Among  the  Hindoo  nations,  though  the  common  fea- 
tures of  their  pliysical  .ind  intellectual  character  are 
generally  well  preserved,  much  variety  exists  ; — more, 
probably,  than  among  the  nations  of  F.urope.  This  va- 
riety has  been  ascrilie<l  to  dilTerence  of  latitude  and 
climate,  and  to  diversity  of  aliment :  it  has  been  affirmed, 
th.1t  the  inhahs.  of  the  south,  whose  chief  ailment  is  rice, 
are  sm.iller  and  leeliler  than  those  of  the  north,  whose 


diouB  of  the  Hindoos  in  point  of  diet  are  great  o«t..  . 
m  Ik  and  butter  ,  fish  /,  also  extensively  used?."' 
all  the  sea-coasts,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  i,ri„  <  "^ 
rivers ;  and  none  of  the  people  of  India  h  1,1  «,?  S** 
scription  of  food  as  abominable,  except  tl^inh''/"; 
the  remote  interior,  who  have  no  means  of  prnciirln»  i. 
Kven  flesh,  however  capricious  in  the  selection  ?.*  '' 
casionally  ejiten  by  Uie  gre.iter  portion  of  tiie  ilnrt^^ 
people,  and  It  is  the  want  of  me.ins,  rather  than  .• 
gl(ms  scruples,  that  makes  them  refrain  from  iJ  i" 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  even  religion  authnri«».,  " 
kin.l  of  food,  and  in  the  event  of  famine,  a  brahmin  »"'' 
e,it  the  limb  of  a  dog.  '     """""n  may 

Upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  quiilitles  of  the  in 
(loos,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  :  the  more  edii,'-  !!j 
classes,  and  it  is  from  a  consideration  of  the  chara'i, 
of  these  only  that  an,-  fair  conclusion  can  be  draif 
may  be  pronounced  without  hesitation  to  be  a  6hrl.u3' 
wary,  and  acute  people.  Subtlety,  perhaps,  more  tl/an 
strength,  is  the  prominent  character  of  their  intellprf 
tiood  imitators,  tliey  have  hitherto  discovered  no  ,,  •' 


they 
ginal  powers  ol^  invention 


scovered  no  ori. 


rhey  liave  little  Imaolii,! 
tion,  lor  the  poor  distempereil  dreams  of  their  thenino 
and  literature  are  not  entitled  to  this  name  In  iira" 
tical  good  sense  they  are  decidedly  below  the  Chinpw 
In  vigour  and  manliness  of  mind,  they  are  below  th 
AralM,  the  Tersians,  and  those  Mohammedan  natinnt 
of  I'artary  who  sent  fortli  tlie  men  that  invaded  anH 
conquered  them.  We  make  no  comparison  with  Kn 
ropean  nations,  because  the  contrast  is  too  great  tn 
admit  of  any  parallel.  The  departments  of  industry  in 
wliieh  their  intellectual  faculties  appear  to  most  'id 
vantage,  and  for  which  they  seem  best  fitted  arp 
th(!  administration  of  Justice  and  finances,  and  'such 
branches  of  trade  as  do  not  imply  the  possesklon  of  coin 
prehi-nsivc  knowledge  and  bold  enterprise.  Oniie's 
account  of  their  character  in  this  respect  is  strictly  jiut 
"   They  are,"  he  says,  "  the  acutcst  buvers  and  siller. 


chief  bread  corn  is  wlieat  and  millet.     Kxpcrience  shows    in  the  world,  and  preserve  through  all  their  liargaiiis  a 
t  any  foundation.    The  smallest    degree  of  calmness  which  baflles  all  the  arts  that  can  Iw 

opimsed  against  It  ■" 
'       The  moral 


t  can  bo 


that  this  opinion  is  without  i 

and  the  feeblest  family  of  Hindoos  are  the  natives  of 

Bengal,  whose  locality  is  between  tlie  21  st  and  2('>th  deg.  '    '  The  moral  char.icter  of  the  HIndo  is  is  the  growth  of 

N.  lat  ;  those  living  a  ilo/.en  degrees  farther  south,  and    probalily  many  thousand  years  of  anarchy  and  onprpg. 

upon  the  same  vegelable  aliment,  are  taller,  mote  rolinst,    sion.     Such  a  comlilion  ol^ society  produces  no  ileinand 

energetic,  and  hardy.     The  natives  of  the  table-land,     for  ''anilour,  integrity,  or  ingenuousness ;   and  amoni: 

whose  vegetable  ailment  is  neither  rice  nor  wheat,  are    the  Hindoos  these  qualities  can  hardly  lie  said  to  exist 

equal  but  not  superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatlc, 

or  of  the  low  damp  coast  of  Malabar.     The  tallest  and 

most  robust,  but  not  the  iiiost  active  or  agile,  are  tlie 


inhabs.  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  tlie  (i.inges. 


Kapacity.  vinlenci,  fraud,  and  injustice  characterised  the 

native  rulers;  r— '   " -'   --    -  ■  - 

falsehood,  artiti 


native  rulers  ;  and  the  usual   weniions  of  ilel'ence  viz" 
ifice,  chicane,   and    deceit,    have,   eonsc^ 
,;es,     qiieiitly,  sprung  up   in  abundance  among  the  people, 
where  a  few  of'  those  in  easy  circumstaiiies  live  only     In   reality,   for    generations,   integrity  may  be  said  to 
on   wheat ;    the  majority  of  the  people  on   barley  or     have  bi'en  at    a  discount    in    India,  and  dissimulation 
millet.  at    a    high    premium.      Probity  and  candour  are  tir. 

It  is  the  quantity  and  not  the  quality  of  the  vegetable    tiles  which,  in   fact,  could  not   be  practised  with  iinv 


regard  to  personal  freedom,  life,  or  property;  in  suclii 
state  of  things,  such  a  simpleton  as  an  noneit  man 
would  liave  become  the  inevitable  prey  of  a  hust  .if 
knaves,  ami  would  have  been  laughed  at  ami  di'!|ii!(>(|, 
Cenerally  it  may  be  said  lliat  the  lliiidiios  Fcidiiui  »pt'al( 
the  wliole  truth  without  some  mental  reservatliin.  ,lu. 
dieial  perjury  is  practised  in  Hiiid.ist.ui  iierhiips  mi  a 
wider  scale  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  wiirM. 
Our  courts  of  justice  have  bi'en  blamed  for  cii.uui 
raging  the  crime,  and  proliably,  to  a  certain  cMint 
tiiey  do  so;  but.  u|ion  the  i^ioie.  tiny  cui.  niiiy  lie 
liioki'd  upon  siii«|ily  as  .in  arena  for  the  exhiliitimi  of 
this  vice  u|>nii  a  great  scale.  I'alseliood  and  eiMlvuriiinn 
are  Inseparable  from  such  a  coiidition  of  society  as  iliat 
of  Hiiidostan,  and  have  eharacteriked  tlie  iiiaiini'r»  nf 
the  liiiidoos  from  the  irra  wlien  Kiinipeans  lirtl  ;ii'i|iiirnl 
any  authentic  intorniation  res|iertliig  thini.  Thv  ilc. 
siripHon  wliicli  Heriiler,  oni'  of  the  iiiii>t  iiiriir.ilv  nf 
travellers,  li.i«  given  of  the  lliinloos  niidir  Aiiriiiitfid).', 
I«  still  tly  appiiiable  to  llie  present  lliiies.  Sir  William 
.loiii's.  oni'ii  tlii'ir  liidiscrinilnate  eulogist,  ilrilareil  Iri'iii 
the  lieiii'li  Ills  conviction,  that  iilliilavlts  of  every  linaiil- 
liable  lart  nilglit  as  ea<lly  be  priii  iind  in  the  street*  and 
markets  of  Cairutta  as  any  other  article  of  tralUc; 
aihliiig.  on  Ihesiilijirt  ofiiatiis,  that  eirii  if  a  form  the 
most  binding  on  the  con.sclrni'rs  of  men  were  rMa- 
biisbed,  there  wiinid  lie  loiiiid  lew  lliiuloo  ciiiiACkiHti 
to  Ih'  tioiiiid  bv  it. 

rolls.  R", I  wliole  trifles  are  In  a  servile  siafe.  tfiey  may  I       Witfi    sliigul.ir  exceptions   in   favour  of  the  milltar)> 

lie  easily  Jlstliigulsfied   troiii  the  rest  of  the  eodiiiiiinfty  |  classes,  llniiiilly,  and  eieii  pitslll.iniiiiitv.  charai'tiilfp  i 

by  tliiir  ugliness,  small  stature,  and   filil,'  fiaiiie.     An  j  very  large  portion  of  tlie  Hindoo  pup.    'I'lils  uppiw  i  ilm 

a  k'i'iieral   rule  It  may   Ih'   laid   down,  HliateMT   tH'   the  i  most  serious  olislacfe  to  their    good   goveriiniriil.    Th« 

rliiiiati',  and  »h<ili'Vi-r  Ibegeiieralallineiif.lfiat  wherever  I  great    iMKly    of  the  peo|iie  li.ite  luither   l!ii'  iplrit  lu.f 

till'  prill' of  labour  is  low.  and  the  proplr  iou«ic|ueiilfy 

roinpellei!  by  necessity  to  li\e  upon  tlie  luwisf  desi  ifp. 

lion  of  I'ihhI,  or  upon  the  smallest   pii>,ffile  i|iiaiitlly  of  a 

iH'tter  iliscrfpfloii  that  will  sii|i|iiut  life,  Ifie  gre.if   iii.i.s 

of  the  liib.ib.  are  the  iiiost  degraded  In  IxKly,  as  Hill  as 

In  mind. 

It  Is  *  iHipiilar  iHit   erroneous   iiollon  that   the    lllii- 

doiiii  llvi'  alinosi  entirely  on  a  tifit.ilili'  illi  I  :    such   a 

fill  would  tM>  hiconslsteiil    »lth  tfie  ptiyslial  iialiue  of 

uiun,  who,  In  reality,  it  omnlvuruui.    The  must  fattl- 


aiinient  which  has  the  most  material  iiifliieiice  in  Iniila; 
it  may  be  said,  that  in  Hindostan  generally  there  Is  a 
wider  di.stiiictioii  in  physical  development  between  the 
classes  in  e.isy  circumstances  and  the  poor,  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  Hindoos  of  Ihi'  iipiier  and  more  ills- 
tiiiuiiished  classes,  are  aliiio>t  Intaiiably  larger,  stouter, 
anil  handsomer  than  the  poor  and  degraded  ila'-ses.  I  he 
most  Inattentive  ofiserver  cannot  fail  to  notlie  the  su- 
periority of  the  military,  mercantile,  and  above  all  file 
sacerdotal  classes  oxer  tile  coninion  liibouriiig  pop. 
The  sepoys  of  the  army  of  Mengal.  who  are  a  selection 
from  file  numeroi'.s  yeomanry  of  liie  northern  and 
oi'iitral  provinces,  though  very  Inferior  In  strength  and 
energy,  are  ei|ual,  if  not  superior,  ill  statiiie  and 
personal  apinarance  to  the  loiiimon  run  of  Kuropean 
lroo|is  ;  and  eten  in  the  utreets  of  t'aliutfa.  a  str.uiger 
cannot  fall  to  lie  siriii  k  with  the  disp.irlty  in  llie  ap- 
pearance of  the  well-fed  merchant,  or  broker,  and  the 
si|iialld  half-starved  labourer  or  irtisan.  llie  inouii- 
taiiieers.  ,iuii  generally  all  the  seniibarliaruiis  trllHS, 
ate  short,  emaciated,  and  ill-looking,  parlinilarly 
lliosi-  who  gain  their  llveliliood  by  the  chase,  or  by 
collertlng  the  iiilural  produrts  of  the  forests,  such  as 
hooey.  » ax.  and  drugs.  Where  slaiesarelew  in  iium- 
fHT,  and  this  Is  the  case  ill  ail  ftie  popntoiis  parts  of  Ifie 
ciiiiitry.  they  are  in  persmid  appiMrauce  nearly  on  a  level 
with  file  rest  of  the  piiisiiitry,  and  not  to  lie  distlii- 
guUhed  from  Ibeiii,     U  lure,  lioweier.  they  are  niiiiie- 


urage  todefeiid  themselves  ortlielr  property. i'rttiri'>iit 
iippressloii  in  a  strnlghtforwuril  manlier,  and  i oiisiipirnilf 
they  become  easy  victims  to  every  possessor  of  ihihit,  Uj 
wlMteirr  nieiiis  olit.iiiieil.  Tile  And),  the  I'rriiaii.  Ihs 
t  liliitve.  and  the  M.ilay  knows  bow  to  drfriiii  liiiiiii'lf 
Iroiii  liiMilf  and  rubbery,  fiy  some  means  or  otiirr,  tnmrvrr 
rude  ,  liiif  Itie  Hiiwloo  puts  lip  \sitii  oppresstiiti  Hjiliciut 
diri'itty  ri'senling  It,  ami.  like  the  Mi.iker  aiiiiiMli  IM 
are  the  n  iliii.il  pn  y  of  tlic  slronger  and  iiiorc  firm l<iui, 
Iriuls  to  uiliflce  and  i  uuiiing  for  Ids  derciice. 
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IIIRSCHBERG. 

This  view  of  the  Hindoo  character  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  a  wrangling  and  litigious  disposition  among  them- 
selves. They  brawl  and  sculd  with  infliilte  animation,  but 
rarely  come  to  blows.  A  very  frequent  mode  of  settling,  or 
at  least  prosecuting  family  feuds,  is  an  action  or  suit  at  law. 
.\mong  the  better  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  may  be 
reckoned  frugality,  patience,  docility,  and  even  industry. 
But  the  lirst  of  these  virtues  makes,  in  many  cases,  too 
near  an  approach  to  avarice.     This  is  a  quality  of  the 
Hindoo  character  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  explain. 
The  usual  effect  of  bad  government,  by  rendering  property 
jno^cure,  is  to  make  the  people  prodigal,  and  if  not  in- 
ililferent  to  possession,  at  all  events  careless  of  accumu- 
l.itiiig.  Undoubtedly  opposite  effects  have  been  the  result 
among  the  Hindoos.   Mr.  Ormc,  endeavouring  to  account 
forit.says,  "Slavery  has  sharpened  tlie  natural  fineness  of 
all  the  spirits  of  Asia.     I'rom  the  dilliculty  of  obtaining, 
and  the  greater  dittlculty  of  preserving,  the  Gentoos  are 
indefatigable  in  business,  and  masters  ol'  the  most  ex- 
quisite  dissimulation   in  all  affairs  of  interest."     This 
states  the  fact  very  correctly,  but  leaves  the  cause  wholly 
unaccounted  for ;  for  undoubtedly  slavery  has  produced 
no  such  effect  on  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  the  I'crsians,  the 
Chinese,  or  even  the  Mohammedans  of  India.     The  do- 
cility, too,  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  much  akin  to  passive- 
ncss ;  tiiey  are  almost  as  easily  trained  to  submit  to 
oppression  and  rapacity,  as  to  endeavour  to  improve  and 
amend  their  condition.   (For  further  details,  see  iNnu 
(llaiTisH),and  the  arts.  Bengal,  Bomday,  Maoras,  &c.) 
HlltSCllBKKO,  a  town  of  Prussian   Silesia,  and  a 
considerable  emporium  for  the  linen  manufactures  of 
that  prov.,  cap.  circ,  on  the  Bolier,  near  the  Uiesenge- 
birge.  45  m.  S.W.    Liegnltz.     Pop.  {I83t*)  7,000.     It  is 
fortiiied  and  well  built;  has  4  suburbs,  5  churches,  one 
of  which  is  Protestant ;  a  gymnasium,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  orphan  asylums  ;  and  is  the  scat  of  the  council,  and 
mperior  courts  for  the  circle.     Fine  lawn  is  woven  in 
the  iieiglibourliood,  in  which  there  are  also  many  sugar 
reliiieries,  bleaching  establishments,  and  paper-mills.  Its 
manufactures  are,  however,  said  to  liave  fallen  off  very 
much  since  the  middle  of  last  century.    Warmbrunn,  the 
most  celebrated  watering-place  of  Silesia,  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  this  town.  ( Uernhaus  ;  Murray's  llnnilb.) 
HIIISCIIFKLU,  or  HEIiSFELI),  a  town  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  prov.  Kiilda,  cap.  distr.  and  principality  of  the 
lame  name,  on  tlie  Fuhia,  which  is  liere  criissed  by  a  stone 
brlilge,  3'2  ni.  S.S.E.  Cassel.     Pop.  6Ahn.     It  is  walli'il, 
and  has  2  churches,  an  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  niiinp- 
roui  other  charities,  and  the  best  conducted   t'alvinist 
cidlege  iiitiie  eh'ctorate.    It  has  also  some  woollen  cloth 
factories,  tanneries.  See. 

HITt^HIN,  a  market  town  .tnd  par.  of  Kngland,  on. 
HTllord,  hund.  Hitchiu  and  Pirton,  31  in.  N.  by  \V. 
l.cuidon,  and  l.'4  m.  N.W.  Hertford.  Area  of  par.,  G.I.V) 
acres ;  pop.  of  do.,  in  I  Hill,  .^,211.  The  town  stands  at  »he 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  belonging  to  the  I'hiltern  range,  and 
consists  of  several  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  lined 
vitli  old  but  well-built  houses.  The  church,  in  the 
ornamental  (Jotliic  style,  has  a  low  embattled  tower, 
lurmiiuiited  by  a  spire  and  a  S.  porch,  a  lino  specimen 
of  Tudor  architecture :    the  interior,   wliieh   is    riclify 

iiy  sii' 
lifp  fc 
irnlers,  'i  endowed  sclinols,  with  70,  2  Lancastrian 
ichmili,  with  300,  children,  an  infiint  school,  and  siune 
ilmihouses.  The  trade  of  llitihin,  which  in  the  Htli, 
l.Mh,  and  Ifith  centuries,  was  a  large  woid-staple,  is  now 
rlilrlly  coiiliiicd  to  mealing  and  inaltiiig,  its  markets 
h'ing  well  attended  and  aliiiiniantly  •upplled  with  grain. 
Mr,iw-iilaitiiig  •'inploys  many  liautU ;  and  tiiere  is  a 
tilk'inill.  Tlie  town  is  divided  iiitii  A  wards,  each 
^iivorni'd  liy  'i  ciuislables  and  'i  liradliiirniighi',  appointed 
livthe  lord  of  llie  manor.  Petty  sessiciiH  are  held  by 
till' cniiiily  magistrates  I'very  Tuesday,  the  market  day. 
Fairs,  i'.iisler  .iiid  Whit  Tuesday,  for  slieep  and  pedlary. 
llO.VNt;  no.  or  YKI.I.OW  UIVF.II.  .V,r  CHINA 
liOCIIS  TAUT,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  eirc.  of  the 
r|i|ier  |)aiiiilie,  cui  the  N.  sld"  iif  tin-  Daimlie,  %\  m. 
N 'iV.  .\ogsliiirg,  and  2  in.  \V.  Bleiilieini.  The  great 
lirlnry  gi'iieil  here  iiu  the  i;ith  .\ilg.  1704,  liyihe  Kngiisli 
and  Imperialists  umier  the  Duke  of  Marlboniiigh  and 


oni  .nieiited,  ciuilaiiis  a  curinus  font,  and  many  Btileni*id 
moi  umeiits.      There  are  ,')  places  of  wiirshfp  for  dis- 
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Prince  Eugene,  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  is  called 
by  the  French  and  (iermans  the  battle  of  Hochstadt :  we 
call  it  the  battle  of  Blenheim.    See  Blenheim. 

HOF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Upper  Franconia,  cap. 
of  a  dlstr.  on  the  Saale,  27  m.  N.E.  Baireuth.  Pop.  6,800. 
It  is  walled,  and  has  2  suburbs,  a  gymnasium,  with  an 
extensive  library,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  muslins  and  other  cotton 
fabrics,  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  and  of  cotton  yarn,  woollen 
stuffs,  leather,  paper,  colours,  &c.  It  has  2  annual  fairs. 
Iron  mines  andmarblequarrlesarewrought  in  its  vicinity. 
HOGUE,or  HAGUE  (CAP  DE  LA),  a  bold  promi- 
nent headland  of  France,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  dcp.  la  Manche,  16  m.  W.  by  N. 
Cherbourg,  lat.  49°  43'  33"  N.,  long.  I"  4.V  1,V'  W.  This 
cape  is  famous  in  naval  history,  from  the  great  battle 
fouglit  in  the  adjacent  seas  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  22d  of 
May,  1692,  between  the  combined  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  under  Admiral  Kussell,  and  the  French  under 
Tourvillc.  The  allies,  who  were  superior  in  force,  gained 
a  decisive  victory  ;  about  20  of  the  French  ships,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  admiral,  were  taken  or  destroyed.  This 
engagement  may  lie  considered  as  the  tera  of  the  naval 
preponderance  of  England  over  France. 

HOHENLINDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Isar. 
ly  m.  B.  Munich.  Near  this  village  took  place,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  IHOO,  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  of  the  revo- 
lutionary  war,  between  a  French  and  Bavarian  army, 
under  Moreau,  and  the  Auslrians,  under  the  archduke 
John.  The  former  gained  a  complete  victory.  Besldei 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Austrians  lost  10,000  prisoner* 
and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Campbell's  noi>le  ode,  en- 
titled Ho/inilinrien,  has  rendered  the  name  at  least  of 
this  b.ittle  familiar  to  most  Englishmen. 

HOLBEACH,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  England,  eo. 
Lincoln,  wan.  Elloe,  parts  of  Holland,  37  m.  S.S.E, 
Lincoln,  and  89  m.  N.  Ixnidon.  Area  of  par.,  20,240 
acres ;  pop.,  in  1831,  3,890.  The  town,  situated  on  tlie 
Bedford  Level, between  the  Glen  and  the  Nen,  and  about 
6  in.  from  the  sea,  is  old  and  badly  built.  The  clnircii  is 
large  and  handsome,  having  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
ligiit  octagonal  spire,  which  Is  visible  from  a  great  dis- 
tance across  the  fens.  A  chapel  for  Woleyan  Methodists, 
a  well-endowed  free  school,  and  an  hosidtal  for  14  poor  old 
men,  are  the  only  other  public  buildings.  Ilolbeach  ll 
one  of  the  polling  places  for  the  S.  dUision  of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Thursday:  horsc-falrt,  well  attended,  Mayl7.i 
Sept.  11.,  and  Oct.  II. 

HOLLAND,  or  The  NETHEaiANns,  com- 
prising the  territories  Cormcrly  included  within 
the  Sevkk  United  I'iiovincf.s,  now  n  se- 
condary Kuropcaii  kingdom,  but  which,  in  tho 
17th  niid  I8th  centuries,  was  an  independent 
republic,  raised  by  the  industry,  economy, 
and  enterprise  of  its  inhnbitniits  to  tlic  first 
rank  ns  a  commercial  and  maritime  nower.  Tlie 
kiiijjrdom  of  Holland  (exclusive  of  Dutch  Liin- 
burjr  and  Luxemburg)  lies  in  X.W.  Europe, 
between  lat.  51°  li'  and  ."".a"  3(/  N.,  nnd  long. 
;i° 'J!i'  and  7°  I'i'  K. ;  having  K.  Hanover  and 
llheiiish  I'russia,  S.  llelgium,  and  \V,  and  N. 
the  .North  Sea.  Length,  N.K.  to  S.W.,  about 
'JOO  m.  (  average  liTeiiilth  about  US  ni.  The  VV. 
half  of  Liniburg,  which  belongs  to  Holland, 
joins  the  above  territory  on  the  S.  K.,  and  is 
enclosed  by  Helgiiim  \V.  and  S.,  and  Ithenish 
I'rus.siia  K.  That  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  which  belungsto  Holland  is  situated 
between  htl.  4>t"  Us'  and  ."lO"  I.V  N.,  anil  long. 
:>'^  •».'>'  mid  (i'^  MO'  I'..:  it  is  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  Dutch  dominions,  and  surrounded  by  those 
of  I'russiii,  Uelgluin,  and  I'r.mce.  The  area, 
pop.,  subdivisions,  chief  towns,  Ac,  of  these 
territories  are  ns  follows ;  — 
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Physical  Geographi/ With  tho  cxci-ptlon  of  some 

Insigiiilicant  hill-ranKeH  in  OuelderUnd  and  Utrecht, 
and  a  Tew  scattered  heights  in  Over-Yssul,  the  whole  k. 
of  Holland  is  a  continuous  flat,  partly  formed  by  tho 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers  Intersecting  it,  and 
partly  conquered  by  human  labour  from  the  sea,  which 
11  almve  the  level  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country.  Holland  is  consequently  at  all  times  liable  to 
dangerous  inundations.  The  W.  coast,  however,  from 
the  Helder  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  is  partially  pro- 
tected by  a  natural  barrier  composed  of  a  continuous 
range  of  sand-banks,  or  dunes,  thrown  up  by  tlie  sea,  of 
great  breadth,  and  frequently  40  or  AO  It.  in  height.  As 
the  sand,  which  is  very  tine,  is  easily  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  the  dunes  are  carefully  planted  witli  the  Aruiido 
arenaria,  or  brent,  which  binds  them  Armly  together, 
obviating  the  injury  that  would  otherwise  be  caused  by 
their  spreading  over  tho  country,  and  rendering  them  an 
ciTectual  barrier  against  the  encrf>achment8  of  the  sea. 
But,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
pruvs.  of  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  (iuctderland,  the  sea  is 
shut  out  by  enormous  artitlcial  moimds  or  dykes,  any 
failure  in  which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to  the 


risk  of  being  submerged.  In  nothing,  indeed,  is  the  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  of  this  extraordinary  people  so 
conspicuous  as  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
tliesc  dykes.  It  being  ne<:essary  to  shut  out  not  only  the 
t'.-a,  but  the  rivers,  the  channels  of  wliicli  are  in  |)arts 
elevated  considerably  above  tho  level  of  the  land,  tho 
extent  of  dykes  is  innnense,  and  the  expense  and  labour 
required  to  keep  tliem  in  repair  is  very  great.  They  are 
constructed  principally  of  eartli  and  clay,  sloping  very 
gradually  from  the  sea  or  the  river,  and  usualljr  pro- 
tected in  tho  more  exposed  |>arts  by  a  facing  of  wicker- 
work  formed  of  interlaced  willows :  sometimes  their 
bases  arc  faced  with  masonry  ;  and  they  are  in  parts 
defended  by  a  breastwork  of  piles,  intended  to  break  the 
force  of  the  waves.  The  most  stu|)enduus  of  these  dykes 
are  those  of  \V.  Capelle,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  and 
that  of  tho  Helder ;  but  there  are  many  others  of  hardly 
inferior  dlmensi(ms. 

The  rircrs  of  Holland  have  mostly  a  W.  or  N.  di- 
rection. The  principal  is  the  llhine,  which,  for  the  most 
?art,  separates  N.  ilr.tbant  from  (iueldnrland  and  S. 
lolland.and  after  receiving  the  .Meuse,  divides  Into  two 
principal  arms,  callid  the  Moeso  and  Hollands-Diep. 
iiefore  reaching  Ninicgnen,  it  has  given  off  a  branch  to 

the  N.,  which,  though  of  h'ss  si/e,  preserves  the  name  of    ■.i.iuin  ii..,,,  tm  nuviiiic  m   ■i-inim,}  m  me  ini(iiiii>  uf 
the  Ithine  instead  of  the  main  stream,  and  itself  gives  off  ;  August.    They  are  great  favourites,  and  sevi'rc  |H'imltu>i 


inundation.,  by  mlsing  the  tides  on  the  coast  hiehe,  m,. 
usual,  when  they  blow  strongly  from  the  W„rw«^ 
In  winter  N.  or  ii.K.  winds  are  the  mmt  common  •^• 
falls  abundantly,  and  even  the  Zuyder  Ze^  iT^oml,  1°* 
frozen  over.     In  summer  cold  niizhts  ,.!>„„  ..?r??™«« 


frozen  over.     In  summer  cold  nights  often  succewl  ? 
days  of  intense  heat..    (De  Cloel,  v.3b  ■  iJ^J..       '" 
Hollande,  i.  H7.  &c.)  '  ^        '  ^""^"  *"'■  'a 

Natural  Products — The  soil  being  almost  everv  ni, 
alluvial  clay  and  sand,  Holland  possesses  little  Ir  * 
mineral  wealth.  It  has  no  mines  of  any  Uesor In.?)!*'' 
Some  bog-iron  is  met  with,  but  no  other  metal  Kni 
deposits  are  found,  but,  extensive  boils  of  marine  n?« 
of  a  most  excellent  quality,  abound,  esncciallv  in  rti  ' 
land  and  Holland.^  Potters'  clay,"  fullers'  Lr,h  i'nH 
some  calcareous  uroducts,  are  met  with,  but  sr'iV™i 
any  stone  is  found  from  one  end  of  the  kinedom  \nth^ 
other.  Holland,  however,  is  abundantly  sniinliei  Vm 
granite  and  limestone,  conveyed  from  Limburi!  Iiv  ii. 
Mouse ;  but  tho  greater  part  of  tho  lime  used  in  t  * 


greater  pa 
marit.  provs.  is  obtained  by  burning  sea  shells  "  Ti 
country  contidns  very  little  woojl.  There  i«  «,n!" 
timber  in  the  K.  provs.,  and  at  the  Hague,  Utrerhf 
and  Haarlem,  tliere  are  woods  of  oak,  elm  bcecli  V  ■ 
hut,  speaking  generally,  most  of  the  trees  have'llonn 
planted.  The  nrincipal  canals,  esp.-cially  in  and  ii..»r 
the  towns,  are  lined  with  rows  of  willows  and  ni)iilar« 
and  in  various  pl.tces  along  the  sandy  shore  (irs  v!. 
produced.  In  other  respects  the  vegetation  is  vl'ru 
similar  to  that  of  Enj-land.  The  fringed  buckbi'in 
(.yfniyanthes  nymphieuidi's),    however,    which  is  rn'r' 


in  ti;e  latter  country,  here  floats  in  the  greatest  urn 
fusion  on  the  surface  of  the  canals,  and  the  more  r.irp 
Scnccio  paludasus  is  not  unfrequently  met  wltli  Ti,, 
zoology,  also,  is  in  most  respects  like  that  of  our 
own  country.  The  larger  kinds  of  wild  animals  ire 
not  met  with.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  pretty  plentiful  but 
not  winged  game.  The  preservation  of  game  is  an  ol'iiwi 
of  great  interest  to  most  proprietors ;  and  notices  to 
that  effect  are  fixed  up,  and  great  vigilance  exerciiwl 
to  prevent  the  trespas^in^;  of  spirtsmen  and  others 
lu  dry  seasons,  in  some  liistrictj.  Held  mice  miiltiiilv 
to  such  an  immoderate  degree  as  to  produce  seri'mi 
loss  to  the  farmers,  by  destroying  the  roots  of  the  «,..„, 
in  the  nu'iidows,  where  tliey  burrow  by  niillions.  'rh,, 
pools  and  marshy  grouinis  abound  with  frogs  and  „\\^,,j 
reptiles,  which  are  a  favourite  food  of  storlts.  Tliese 
birds  are  particularly  nunnTcnis  in  llollaiul,  where  tiii'v 
remain  from  the  middle  of  IVhruary  to  the  niiilille  of 


the  Yssel:  these  two  branches  dlscliarge  themselves  into 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  Tho  main  stream  from  tho  above 
point,  near  Niniegnen,  lakes  the  name  of  the  Waal,  and 
after  Its  junction  with  the  Mcuse  is  called  the  SIcrwe. 
A  branch  called  the  I.ech  unites  the  lesser  llhine  with 
thi  Merwe  K.  of  Hotterd.im  ( V,r  Hhink.)  The 
Mouse  traverses  the  S.  K.  part  ol  Ihdiainl ;  the  .Scheldt, 
Its  S.  W.  extremity.  Tne  Maese,  true  llhine,  and 
.Srheldt  discharge  themselves  into  the  North  Sea.  The 
••«tuary  of  the  Kms  forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of 
llollaud.  Lakes  are  extremely  numerous,  especially  in 
the  N.  provs. ;  and  there  are  some  extensive  marshes,  a> 
tlK>  Ihiurliing  on  the  N.K.  frontier,  the  /'i',/  in  N.  Ura- 
bant  and  LImburg.  \c.  The  Islamis  may  lie  classed  in 
tW4>  groups  :  the  S.  group,  composing  a  great  part  of  the 
prov.  Zealaiul  and  u  portion  of  .s.  Holland,  Is  formed 
at  the  months  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  comprises 
tUdsand.  N.  and  S.  Ilevel.md,  Walcheren,  Schonwen, 
Tholen,  Overl'lakkee,  Voorn,  ileyerland,  Yssermmid, 
*c.  i  the  N.  group  follows  the  line  of  coast  stretching 
from  tho  Hchier  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kms.  and 
Includes  the  Texel,  Vlicland,  Ter  .Sdielling,  Anielland, 
Ac.  There  are  several  sin.'ill  islands  In  iiie  Zuyder  Zee. 
(Halhi,  Abrfgf,  pu.  ;i.Vi,  .IM.  ;  Did.  0'»Ki  l>c  <'/i«<7. 
iieicr.  Ui'og  ,  *r.  rfc»  I'lii/a  Hat. ) 

C/imalr.  —  Holland  is  i-oliler  than  any  part  of  Kngland 
In  the  same  Ut.,  and  all  pasMigi'  lor  ships  on  the  grc.it 
canal  hi'tween  Amstcnlain  and  the  Helder  la  nniMially 
•lopp<Ml  by  lee  for  three  ninnlhs.  Thi'  mean  lcin|>erature 
of  the  year  thronghiiut  the  cniintr>  i*,  slated  In  the  Juiir- 
motdf  yVrteimx  111  the  French  Statistical  SiH-lely  lulii'  17^ 
Fiihr.  Acronlingtii  otliclal  tables  piibll»lii'd  In  IH.'!!.  the 
range  of  lem|iei«ture  tioin  |h|'i  to  \*H  IiicIukIvi'  was 
from  '*!'  Im'Iow  lero  to  ♦  lO'J-'  I'ahr.  The  i  llinale  gene- 
rally  Is  variabli",  ami  the  atmosphere  nun  li  loaded  with 
moisture,  rs|>ecUlly  In  the  W.  prnvs..  where  liilcriiiillent 
frvers.  dropsies,  pleurisies,  rheuinall"ms,  ami  si-urvy  are 
freipient  diseases.  Oiichlerland  Is  the  lie.dlhlesi  prov  , 
but  all  llie  K.  parts  nl  Ilie  cinnilry  are  warmer  and  more 
•aluhrlons  than  the  others.  Holland  Is  i  iiiillmially  snhjei  t 
to  sIroiiH  winils,  wllliiiul  wlili  h.  Inilced,  to  remove  Hie 
•xhalallons  fnnii  the  stagnant  marshes,  canals,  Ac,  the 
Counlrjr  wnuhl  Ih<  very  iiiihealtliy.  I'lil*  i  In  iinitlanci' 
U  also  taken  lulvnnl.ige  i,r  for  liirMlng  Inmimerahle 
Windmllli.  by  tin'  help  ol  »hli  li  the  draliiav  id  the  land 
is  chiefly  elttiliil.  i  Si  c  />ii.i/,  I  In  winter  the  wliirls 
■nmvllines  rise  tn  vl  dent  tempests,  and  In  spring  aie 
Olten  very  high.     They  are  particularly  lla'le  to  cam* 


are  enforced  upon  their  wlll'nl  destroyers.  In  tfietimu 
they  liiiild  their  nests  oit  the  houses  :  and  In  thiitc  parti 
of  the  country  that  are  destitute  of  trees,  buihiings,  or 
other  fminis  d'avpui,  an  old  cart-wheel  Is  very  often 
raised  uihih  a  high  pole,  to  afford  them  laelllties  lor  the 
same  purpose.  Water-fowl  are  very  ahu.iilaiit.  Tlie 
prim  ipal  lish  that  frequent  the  Dutch  coasts  are  rml 
turliot,  soles,  and  other  Hat  fish.  The  herring  lisherv. mi 
Important  source  of  wealth,  will  be  afterwards  iiiitlml. 
( Dill,  ('ci'tf, ;  Chamhcrx's  Uullund,  pp.  'j:|_3m.  4,.  ! 
Harruir'i  Tour  in  S.  Holland,  p.  BU. ;  Dc  Cluii,  \m  'ni.! 
3'J.  ;  Jrti-()A,  pp.  H,  17.) 

I'uhlir  ll'oris.  Dykes,  Canals,  *r.  —There  Is  perlLiin no 
country  for  which  nature  has  done  so  Utile,  .niil  iiuiii.i 
much,  lu  this.  The  first  and  greatest  ol  the  Hiirksofart 
are  tho  sln|H'ndous  (/.vArs  before  alluded  to.  The  run. 
sirnctlon  and  repair  of  these  prodlgions  biilwarlis  ji 
placed  under  the  contrid  of  a  particular  dcpartnient  uf 
the  government  {Italerslaiil),  and  of  acnrps  uf  I'liulneiri 
especially  appointed  for  this  ImpiirlMiil  service,  Vie 
expi'iidilure  of  this  department  amounts  lo  a  lari,'i' 
sum  annually.  The  cost  of  each  ilyke  Is  ilefrayeii  liy 
a  tax  laid  on  the  surrounding  l.unis,  assessed  aiTiinliiin 
ii>  loug-eslabllshed  usage,  and  levied  by  coinmlsiliiiini 
app.niled  for  the  purpose.  The  expemlilure  In  labour, 
though  great,  Is  generally  much  exceisleil  hy  lliat  in 
wlllims  and  limber.  The  former  are  ralsid  in  e«t"iitlii> 
plantations  near  the  places  where  they  aii'  u.uiled. 

If  there  Im'  any  danger  of  an  Imindallnn,  the  iiih.ih,,on 
a  signiil  being  given,  repair  en  masse  to  the  spot,  Thrrp 
Is  never  any  backwardness  on  these  occasions,  every  mi' 
iH'liig  lully  aware,  not  only  that  the  piiblii'  hiterpsl't  arr 
at  St. ike,  (ml  that  his  own  exlsleiu  e  perhaps,  .mil  that  if 
his  lamlly  and  frlel.ds,  would  Ih'  Invohed  in  exlrime 
haiard  sfionld  Hie  waters  break  Ihriiiigh  the  ilylin. 
ileiici'.  the  most  streniinns  efforts  are  m.uli'  In  wnrdilf 
the  impeniling  danger,  and  every  possllilc  ileviir  11 
ailoplcd  by  wlili  h  llie  dykes  may  be  slrengtliiniil.  sni 
the  Ihreatcneil  Inroad  prevented,  or  Us  vlnlenie  nilli- 
giiled.  In  ilesiilte,  hovkever,  of  these  pricaiilioiK  gnii 
eltlirls,  llnlland  has  on  iinmerons  occasinns  ■uit.iiunl 
extreme  Injury  from  Inundnllons.  Thai  exlenilieirm 
ol  the  sen  1  ailed  the  Ziitdcr  Zee,  iHlMeeii  the  jirovi  nl  I 
Holland,  liiii'lderland,  and  I'rlesland.  iHeuptlni(«nir<i 
of  alMHil  1,'iiKI  sq  in.,  was  formed  by  siiei roivi' ImuH'Is' 
linns  III  the  cinirse  ol  the  l:illi  lenliiry.  I'he  lliurli'ia  { 
Mccr  or  Lake  owes  Us  origin  lo  an  Imiml.ilinn  in  llirliiih 
century,  which  proved  fatal  to  great  inmdirri  of  Hit 
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HOLLAND. 

inti.'xb. ;  and  very  many  Inundations  have  taken  place 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Owing,  however, 
tn  tire  Improved  construction  of  tbc  dy'.:es,  and  the  greater 
skill  in  engineering,  these  calamltioB  are  now  neither  so 
frequent  nor  bo  destructive  as  formerly.  But  they  atill 
occasionally  occur. 

Some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  traversed  by 
the  great  rivers  are  probably  even  moru  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  inundation  than  those  contiguous  to  the  shore ; 
anil  when  the  riibacle,  or  breaking  up  of  the  Ice,  takes 
place  In  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  before  it  has  liegun 
nearer  the  sea,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  risk  of 
Inundation  is  extreme.  On  such  occasions  every  effort 
li  made,  not  excepting  even  the  employment  of  artillery, 
to  break  the  ice  and  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  water,  but 
loinetlmes  without:  the  desired  elTect.  The  fullnwing  is 
an  Instance  of  this  sort  of  calamity.  "  One  of  the  richest 
tracts  of  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arnhcim,  has  been 
often  exposed  to  tremendous  inundations.     Tlieso  are 


fretiiieutly  felt  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  frost 
no  Instance  so  calamitously  as  In  the  winter  ISOH-y.  A 
violent  tempest  from  the  N.W.  had  raised  the  waters  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  some  feet  above  the  highest  mark  of  the 
luring  tides,  and  the  wares  beat  with  unusual  violence 
BBahist  the  dykes  constructed  to  break  their  fury.  'I'lio 
thaw  on  theUpper  Kbine  bad  increased  the  quantity, 
and  the  force  of  its  waters,  which  brought  down  masses 
of  ice  1411.  in  height,  and  more  than  hitlf  a  mile  in 
li'iiizth  ;  to  which  the  embankments,  sollcned  liy  the 
thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  presented  an  insiitticlent 
lurrier  A  breach  made  In  one  part  soon  extendi'd  itself, 
nnil  the  torrent  quickly  covered  the  country,  bearing  be- 
fore it  by  its  force  the  villages,  the  iiihnb.,  and  the  cattle. 
The  height  of  the  Zuyder  Zoe  prevented  the  water  from 
finding  an  outlet  j  and  It  conseciueiitiy  remained  on  the 
ground  for  n  long  period,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
(iirvivhig  inhab.  liy  this  event,  more  than  70  houses 
were  totally  destroyed,  a  far  greater  number  Irretriev- 
iiblv  damaged  j  and  of  U()0  families,  more  than  .MH)  were 
romiered  utterly  destitute  :  more  than  41)0  dead  bodies 
were  lell  on  the  borders  of  the  current ;  and  .it  the  city  of 
Arnheiin  WK)  persons,  mostly  women  and  children,  with 
many  hundred  liead  ot  cattle,  were  rescued  from  a  watery 
urave.  by  the  hazardous  heroism  of  the  Inliab.,  who  v<'n. 
lured  ill  boats  to  their  rescue."  (Jacob' t  I'lcw  ttf  the  Agric. 

t 


allUiiliiHii.SiC.w.  57, -W.) 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  dilTerent  from  tliat  oi 
jny  other  country  In  Kurope.  Its  surface  presents  one 
Immense  netw  ork  of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numenuis 
Bi  roads  In  England,  the  purposes  of  which.  Indeed,  they 
for  the  most  part  answer.  The  greater  number  are 
l|iproprlated  to  tlie  drainage  of  the  land  ;  many,  however, 
are  navigable  by  large  vessels.  The  princii-al  Is  the 
Cirand  .Ship Canal  of  N.  Holland, lietween  Am  rdamand 
Niewdiep.  near  the  lleliler.  This  noble  work,  toe  greatest 
nl'  Its  kind  In  Kurope,  Is  about  AH}  m.  long,  \'ih  ft  hrimd 
It  III  lurl'ace,  and  3(i  at  bottmn,  with  n  deiith  of  "ill ft. 
9  in.  t  It  extends  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Holder,  and 
was  completed  lietwei'n  lnl',1  and  l»<W,  at  nn  expense  of 
i.i'iii.iilHi/.  It  b.is  u  towing  path  <ui  eacli  side,  and  admits 
of  two  frigates  or  mercliant  vessels  of  the  largest  slie 
IKissliig  each  other.  The  lock-gates  at  its  entrance  ex- 
rml  in  dimensions  the  largest  In  tlie  docks  of  Mverpoid. 
lly  niciuis  of  this  canal,  ships  avidii  the  delay  and 
il.i'i;er  lliev  were  formerly  subject  to  In  navigating  the 
'/.iiiiler  /ee,  and  reach  the  I'exel  from  Amsterdam 
III  IS  hours.  As  a  commercial  speculation,  it  baa  been 
luit  iiiililferenlly  siiccessful  ;  but  It  is  of  Incalculable 
kiielU  to  An.sterilam,  to  which  it  has  given  all  the 
Bilvanlages  of  n  deep-water  harbour  on  the  most  acces. 
lililc  part  of  till'  Diiloh  coast.  The  other  chief  e.inals  are 
-the  '/.Cili-nk,  III  S.  Holland,  from  Vliuvn  to  (iorciim  ; 
that  from  llols-le-niic  to  Maestrlcht,  available  for  vessels 
of  HiKi  Ions ;  ami  that  iH'tueen  the  Knis  and  llarlingen, 
ill  Kric<laiiil.  As  lliey  run  through  an  entirely  level 
iniiulry,  locks  are  generally  uniiecessary,  except  at  their 
mniillii.  One  of  lhi>  Hnest  nioiiiimeiits  of  scienlltlc 
ilkiil  to  be  seen  ill  tlidlaiiil,  Is  a  siicri'ssimi  of  locks  or 
iliiico)  of  enoniious  si/.i'  anil  strength,  constructed  In 
Isi'i.  at  ilie  nioiith  of  that  liraiicli  of  tlie  llhliie  on  wlili  h 
l.nilcn  is  situated.  Tills  inoiith  was  for  a  long  period 
rhokiil  lip  with  smd,  but  II  is  now  kept  quite  ili'ur,  the 
liH'ks  lieliig  closed  witli  the  How  and  thrown  opiui  by  the 
iMi  of  the  tide.  I'he  larger  lanals  are  comiuoiilv  about 
MM)  broad,  by  six  deep  i  ami  though  olleii  below  the 
Irvrl  or  the  sea.  not  iiiily  thi'ir  surface,  but  their  bottom. 
Ii  rri'i|iieiitly  higher  than  (be  ndjolnlng  country.  The 
iinaller  cuiiili,  by  which  the  coiiiitiy  Is  ilrained,  jraverie 
mil  iiirroiiiid  seetlons  of  land  protei  led  from  Iniiiidatloiis 
ly  ineiiiis  of  dykes. 

Siiih  «ecliiin«  are  termed  pMm.  A  tract  of  land  on 
Is'iiiif  reo'iieil  lioin  tlie  te.i  or  .i  river  Is  In  the  stati*  of  a 
mm.ix  or  marsh  i  and  the  next  priici'«>  Is  to  dry  It,  so  as 
til  render  It  iiiltalde  for  lillaxe  or  pasture.  I'n  elt'eil 
tills.  Hie  marsh  l»  Inlersecleil  by  w,iler-cour>i's,  anil 
sloiliMilli  are  employeil,  as  ill  the  Tens  in  Kiiglaud.  to 
lilt  up  lliu  water       Tfieic  mills  are  erected  uu  the  dyke 
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or  rampart,  excluding  the  sea  or  river,  and  raise  the 
water  to  a  ditch  or  canal  on  the  other  side.  Pumps  are 
seldom  employed  for  this  purpose,  wheels  being  by  far 
the  most  generally  used.  Sometimes  the  marsh  is  too 
extensive  to  be  drained  simultaneously,  in  which  case  it 
is  divided  into  compartments  by  subordinate  ramportf 
and  water-courses ;  and  mills  being  erected  on  them, 
each  portion  is  separately  divested  of  water.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  depth  of  the  marsh  below  the  level 
of  the  sea  or  river  Is  too  great  to  allow  of  the  drainage 
being  effected  by  one  series  of  ramparts  and  ditches ;  and 
In  these  cases,  two  or  more  series  of  ramparts,  ditches, 
and  mills  are  constructed  at  different  elevations,  tha 
water  being  lifted  up  successively  from  one  to  another, 
till  It  be  tinally  brought  to  the  desired  level  and  con- 
veyed away.  Wo  may  form  some  idea  of  the  labour  and 
patience  required  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  when 
we  learn  that  the  surface  of  some  of  these  polders  is  ai 
much  as  24  it.  b<  low  high  water  mark,  and  .10  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  highest  tides  !  The  soil  of  the  polders  ii 
of  very  various  sorts.  Where  it  is  clayey,  and  the  drain- 
age perfect,  ttiey  are  extremely  fertile,  and  are  not 
unfreqiiently  cultivated ;  but  where  the  soil  is  mossy, 
or  tlie  drainage  incomplete,  tliey  are  employed  of 
meadows. 

In  sailing  along  the  arms  of  the  sen,  the  rivers  or 
e.inals  of  this  singular  country  ai  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  surrounding  fields,  one  is  forcibly  re- 
minded of  Goldsmith's  verses :  — 

"  To  men  of  other  minds  my  fnnry  files, 
KtiilKiMiiii'd  in  the  ileep  where  llollniul  lies: 
MelhiiikK  her  p  ilient  sons  tiefure  nie  stand, 
Where  ihe  tirond  ocean  ieiuia  iiKsinst  the  Land, 
Anil,  mhIuIous  to  stop  the  coining  tide, 
Lif^  the  tnM  rninpire'ii  nTtifii-i.-ii  pride. 
Onward,  melhinks,  and  tliM;.'enllv  slow, 
Tl.i'  firm  i-oni|i.ietetl  Itulwnrk  &eeins  to  Krow ; 
Spreads  Its  long  arms  around  the  watery  ro  ir, 
Si-iHHiH  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore: 
While  tlie  iHTit  orean  risinij  oVr  the  )tile 
Sees  an  amphlliluns  world  lieoeatti  him  sitlile; 
The  slow  called,  the  yellow -lilossom'd  vale, 
'J'he  willow-tnfled  lianit,  the  (jlidinKsall, 
Tlie  crowdwl  mart,  tht'  (-ultlvaletl  iiLiin, 
A  n«w  creation  rescutd  from  his  reign.*' 

The  facility  with  which  tlie  country  may  bo  laid  under 
water,  contributes  materially  to  its  strength  In  a  military 
point  of  view.  Tills,  inileed,  is  not  a  resource  to  be 
resorted  to,  except  on  extreme  occasions  ;  but  it  was 
repeatedly  matle  use  of  In  the  war  of  liberation,  and  also 
in  If'o'i,  when  I.oiils  .\IV.  Invaded  Holland.  It  is  said 
that  In  |s;)0.3'2  every  thing  was  prepared  for  an  In- 
undation, bail  the  threatened  inroad  of  tlie  French  taken 
place. 

The  ro.ids  and  private  estates  arc  commonly  fenced  by 
canals  or  ditches  alone  ;  hedges  are  rare.  The  higliways 
in  tlie  central  nrovs.  ari^  among  the  best  In  Europe. 
They  run  for  miVs  in  a  straight  line  along  the  summits 
of  the  dykes,  luid  are  tliiis  at  once  dry  and  elevated,  so  as 
to  command  extensive  views,  lietween  the  large  cities 
they  are  broad,  and  usually  pavi  tl  witli  a  kind  of  small 
hard  bricks  called  clinkers,  mostly  made  of  sand  mixed 
with  the  clayey  niiul  obtained  in  cleaning  the  canals. 
They  are  fitted  so  exactly  to  each  other,  wlien  laid  down, 
revice  is  to  be  seen  j 


that' scarcely  a  crevice  is  to  be  seen:  and  being  well 
covered  with  sea  sand,  they  sustain  little  Injury  frtmi 
carriages.  Elsewhere,  the  roads  are  made  of  sea-shidls 
and  Ihe  common  soil,  well  compminded  together ;  which 
mixture,  though  soft.  i.  not  iiiinli  cut  by  the  wheels; 
where  water  eoiiveyai"  is  so  abundant,  it  may  be  easily 
supposeil  tliat  few'carn.iges  will  travel  on  ronils  bur- 
dened with  tolls  so  high  as  to  amount  to  nearly  as  much 
expense  as  Ihe  post-horses.  In  fact,  all  the  transport  of 
farm-produce  and  other  bulky  goiHls  is  carrletl  on  by 
nioHiis  of  water;  and  persons  travelling,  unless  they 
belong  to  the  opulent  classes,  commonly  ni  ike  use  of  the 
canal  barges,  or  liiitsiiitiih.  towed  by  horses.  This  Is 
especially  Ihe  case  111  the  N.K.  provs.,  where  the  roads 
are  so  bad  as  to  be  scarcely  passable  111  wet  weather.  A 
railroad,  Intended  to  connect  ,\msterilam  with  the  other 
chief  coinmerelal  citlei,  Is  said  to  be  now  In  progress, 
{JiiidIi'm  Villi-  III  Ihf  Afrii.,  iSc  PP-  I'' — 1(.  ■  l^iimbtri, 
pp.  M.  Ill  -  '^4.  ;  /)<•  VliHl.  Ihncr.  rffs  Pnm  Hat.) 

Ihslnhiiiiiin  i/  t.iiiiil.  f'(ir»(».  —  Of  alKiut  T.fitHl.llOO 
acres,  which  the'  total  surface  ot  Holland  (ex.  I.lmbiirg 
ami  l.iixenihurg)  ciunprlses,  there  were  estimated  to  lie. 
In  \<*x\.  .%.;illl,IHill  acres  of  cultivated  land;  V.niNI.IMKl  ditto 
iiiiciiltlv.iteil ;  'i'id.fNHi  ditto  iM'Ciipled  by  cKiials,  iioiids,  Ac.; 
and  the  residue  by  roads,  buildings,  and  nuldie  walks. 
The  richest  lauds  are  in  llie  S.  and  central  provs.  ;  tha 
poiire.l.  for  the  most  part.  In  llie  N.E.  :  In  Over-Yss«l 
aiiil  Dreiiihe, especially,  heath  and  waste  lands  prevail  to 
a  great  extent.  A  goml  deal  of  waste  land,  originally  of 
a  very  iiiipronilsInK  qiiallly.  lias,  of  late  years,  been 
brought  Into  cultivation  by  the  pauper  noptilatlon  settled 
upon  li.  According  to  Mr.  .lacoli,  Ihe  lilghest  price  that 
mi  iilow  land  hears  In  any  part  of  the  central  provs.  U 
about  :<il.  sterling  the  acre ;  such  land,  when  let,  pro« 
iliKca  a  yearly  rent  uf  aliuut  'U.  \{U.  an  acre,  tha  landlord 
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paying  a  land-tax  of  2A  per  cent.  The  minimum  value 
of  paiture  land  in  the  same  districts  is  estimated  at  from 
tUL  to  60/.  the  morgen  (about  1)  acre) ;  it  lets  from 
about  I/.  i'2>.  to  2/.  the  morgen,  and  Is  subject  to  a  lilie 
deduction  for  land-tax.  Money  vested  in  land  in  Hol- 
land, can  scarcely  be  made  to  puy  more  than  2{  to  3 
per  cent,  interest.  The  farms  in  the  island  of  Cadsand, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Zealand,  &c.,  vary  from  100  to 
200  arpen's  (IGG  to  330  acres)  each.  In  one  of  the  me- 
dium size  of  ISO  arpents,  about  20  arpents  arc  generally 
in  fallow,  20  are  sown  with  barley  or  rapeseed,  40  with 
wheat,  30  with  beans,  and  10  with  clover,  carrots,  or  po- 
tatoes ;  20  are  in  meadow  ;  and  trenches,  &c.  occupy  the 
remaining  10.  The  Cadsand  farms  surpass  those  of 
Flanders  in  fertility,  the  soil  being  so  rich  th.it  manure 
is  seldom  used.  They  are  commimly  let  on  kascs  of  7 
years  :  the  land-tax  varies,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  from  10  to  14  florins  the  arpent.  It  is  estimated,  that 
on  a  modiuni-sized  farm  the  farmer  must  expend  about 
75W.  before  he  I>egin8  to  derive  a  return  by  the  sale  of 
his  crops.  (Radcliffi's  Agriculture  qf  Flanders,  ffc, 
pp.  182—206.) 

In  S .  Holland  the  proportion  of  pasture  to  arable  land 
is  about  2  til  1 .  The  average  size  of  farms  is  from  40  to  SO 
bunderi  (the  same  as  tlie  French  hectare,  nearly  2J  acres 
each) ;  large  farms  run  from  70  to  1(10  buntlvrs.  The  prin- 
cipal proprietors  usually  let  their  land  on  lease  to  the  pca- 
•antry  ;  the  proprietor  paying  the  property-tax,  and  the 
dues  on  dykes,  polders,  and  water-mills  ;  and  the  farmer 
a  personal  tax  and  the  tax  on  servants.  ]n  some  in- 
stances the  landlords  furnish  or  pay  for  seed  and  manure, 
and  go  iialves  in  the  crops  with  tlie  tenants  on  the  me- 
tayer principle ;  but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
rent  is  always  paid  in  kind.  The  leases  arc  commonly 
for  6  years.  In  N.  Holland,  farms  average  no  more  than 
20  bunders,  or  50  acres,  each;  on  which  from  16  to  18 
cows,  4  calves,  a  horse,  and  IS  or  20  sheep,  besides  a  few 
hogs,  may  be  kept  if  the  soil  be  good.  The  rent  of  pasture- 
land  varies  from  about  18  to  .W  florins,  of  arable  land  from 
3'')  to  .SO  florins  the  bunder:  garden  grounds  near  the  towns 
letsomewliat  higher.  In  Friesland,  the  quantity  of  pasture 
is  more  than  8  tiini'S  greater  th.in  that  of  arable  land.  The 
common  size  of  a  farm  is  from  7.'>  to  100  acres  ;  but  some 
are  nearly  twicu  as  large.  They  are  generally  let  on 
Ic.ses  of  A  or  7  years,  the  proprietor  paying  the  land-tax, 
and  the  cultivator  the  other  assessments  :  though  in  some 
parts  the  proprietor  contributes  his  quota  to  the  ni.iin- 
tenancc  of  dykes  and  dams.  Few  proprietiirs  cultivate 
their  own  land.  The  best  cliiy  pasture  in  tliM  province 
fetches  a  rent  of  fVom  'it.  to  4/.  the  bunder ;  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  inferior,  and 
lets  for  only  from  3(U.  to  50».  the  bunder  :  there  are  also 
ab'iut  300  bunders  marshv  and  unproductive,  some  yielil- 
ing  a  rent  of  no  more  than  KM.  a  bunder.  (I'arl.  Itc- 
piirtt  on  Agriculture,  IKJ7.)  In  (iuelderland  there  is 
some  goo<l  land,  but  a  great  deal  more  is  very  indilTert'nt ; 
and  In  the  S.W.  vast  tracks  have  been  planted  with 
Scotch  firs  and  Weymouth  pinos  ;  many  hundreii  acres 
h:iv«  alio  been  sown  with  arorns,  without  any  hupe  of  the 
o  iks  ever  reaching  the  size  of  timber,  but  merely  fur  the 
^  ke  of  the  underwood,  .Some  of  this  kind  of  lanil  lias 
liLH-n  sold  for  alMiut  I.V.  tlie  acre  ;  but  after  haviiig  bei'ii 
improved  by  the  propretor,  d(M'S  not  pay  more  than  2J 
I'lT  cent,  interest  for  the  capital  invested.  Ill  some  parts 
i.r  the  prov.,  however,  as  for  iiut.incc  Dresbiirg,  there 
iirc  rich  meadows  worth  from  S.W.  Id  70/.  the  acre,  and 
adequate  to  fatten  an  ox  to  tli«  weight  of  from  2,.'<<KI  to 
8,(HK)  lbs.  (Jncub'M  I'iew  <if  the  Agric,  Sic.  nf  Holland, 
pp.  48-.Vi.  (il.) 

I'ro/u,  Mode  i]f  Auricullure.  —  The  principal  grains 
cultivated  are  rye  ami  Inn  kwheat ;  next  to  tliesc  come 
nats  and  barley.  About  I.OOO.iMHl  lasts  of  wheat  are 
proiliiced  yearly.  10  per  rent,  of  which  is  etilinated  to  be 
consumed  In  lireweiles,  diotlileries,  anil  starch  and  other 
miUiufai'torli'S.  (/Jc  C/uc/,  p.  44.)  Wheat  Is  a  good  dial 
grown  round  lltriH'ht,  liie  country  there  being  more 
nii'iattsi  and  suitable  fur  it,  than  most  other  parts  of 
Ilullaiiil  i  the  wheat  of  I'rietl.iiiil,  however,  is  extremely 
good,  and  the  prov.  nf  /eahiiiil  jiclds  mure  than  Is 
re<|Uired  for  Its  own  ('onsiiiiipliiiii.  In  both  the  iu$t- 
nami-d  provs.  piiUe  and  ganliii  vegetables  are  aliiiii- 
daiitly  grown,  besides  woad  and  inadilir  (about  Uo.dlMl 
quintals  yearly,  l)c  Cliel)  In  the  former,  and  niillet 
and  horse-radish  In  the  latter.  Flax  is  raised  In  i.irgp 
quantities  In  the  S.,  ami  e*|<erlally  round  Dort.  wlilrli  Is 
the  centin  nf  a  lonsidernhle  trade  In  that  arllrle.  There 
Is  an  ahiindanee  of  fruit  In  linelderland  and  llolluiiil) 
but  In  the  N.  provs  only  applen  and  pears  eonie  In  any 
nerfeiiiun.  'I'he  vine  is  eulliviited  iiiily  III  l.iixenibiirg. 
IJtrecht  and  (iiielilerland  are  iii>le<l  lor  Iheir  tnbairii  ; 
•1,000  quintals  yearly  were  fnrnierly  neiit  iiilo  tlir 
market,  from  those  provs.  (/>>' ('/■«'(,  |i.  4!'.  I  I'litiitora. 
rapeseed,  hemp,  chicory,  niiinlard.  Iiojia,  lii-etronl,  aiil 
(ome  mmilcinal  plants,  are  the  otiier  urliiclpal  arliiles 
of  priNliire.  The  uiieleiit  pas'lmi  uf  Hie  lliitih  iiir 
tulips  ami  otiier  hiilhiMis  plants  sllll  exists,  though  it 
In  now  canlliiad  within  cuinparatlvely  reaionablu  limllt  \ 
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there  are  some  large  flower-gardens,  in  the  neighbour 
u"*^  "Si  ,"«»''«"•  especially,  from  which  great  nam' 
bers  of  bulbs  are  annually  exported.  "■""• 

In  S.  Holland  wheat  Is  the  grain  most  cnltivatnH 
the  quantity  of  it  raised  being  double  that  of  i«,' 
ley,  which  comes  next  to  it  in  importance  Wi,.™! 
is  said  to  produce  from  12  to  15  fold,  and  other  cr»fn 
in  propdftion  ;  but  such  statements  are  seldom  wnrth„ 
of  much  confidence.  The  rotation  in  this  nrav  i 
usually  as  follows  :  —  Rapeseed,  winter  barley  or  ri-o 
succeeded  by  rapeseed,  barley,  or  wheat  4  flax,  beans  m! 
oats,  succeeded  by  summer  grains,  and  these  bv  nn 
tatoes;  rye,  oats,  beans,  and  clover  j  and  the  list  vpni^ 
the  remainder  of  the  clover— after  which  the  irroimH 
is  fallowed.  In  N.  Holland,  rape  and  mustard  S« 
barley,  oats,  peas,  and  horse  and  pigeon  beans  arp 
generally  grown  in  the  rotation,  though  no  fixed  rulo  I. 
observed.  There  are  no  fallows  In  this  prov.  In  Fries 
land  the  better  sorts  of  land  are  appropriated  to  wiieat 
barley,  rye,  and  rapeseed,  and  the  inferior  to  siimmi.r 
grains,  as  buckwheat  and  oats.  Rapeseed,  after  fallou's 
is  succeeded  next  year  by  wheat  or  barley;  on  who  it 
lands  the  alternate  crops  are  barley  or  beans,  flax  or 
potatoes;  on  rye  lands,  buckwheat  and  oats.'  (Pari 
Reyturts.)  Near  the  W.  border  of  Guelderland  the 
land  when  cleared  is  manured  and  sown  with  buck 
wheat  (  after  tiiat,  a  second  dressing  of  dung  is  adinil 
nistered,  and  after  a  single  ploughing  rye  Is  sown.  Tlie 
rye  is  usually  harvested  in  July,  when  turnips  are  sown 
alter  a  single  ploughing.  There  arc  thus  regularly  3 
crops  in  every  2  years.  The  average  produce  of  buck- 
wheat is  from  20  to  22  bushels  per  acre,  and  rye  2 
bushels  more.  Probably  7  or  8  cart-loads  of  manure 
are  applied  to  an  acre  of  land  before  buckwheat  or  rye 
Further  E.  the  land  improves  considerably,  xi-ar 
Dresbnrg,  the  usual  rotation  Is,  first  beans  ;  tii'en  wheat 
In  which  clover  Is  sown  ;  and  after  the  clover,  oats' 
Some  of  these  lands  are-of  a  stifl'  texture,  and  on  tlieso 
it  is  usual  to  make  a  year's  clean  fallow  ;  aller  which 
the  same  rotation  is  ])uisued. 

When  Mr.  J.-u'ob  travelled  in  Holland,  the  turnip  and 


potato  culture  were  ill  understood.      Madder  U 
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extensively  grown  in  8.  Holland,  and  usually  produces 
4,000 lbs.  to  the  acre,  hut  it  tends  to  exhaust  the  moat 
fertile  soils.  It  is  frequently  followed  by  cnlewort 
sometimes  by  turnlns ;  to  these  siicceeti  wheat  or  oats ' 
after  which  the  lanii  is  laid  down  to  grass,  the  gniwth  uf 
wliicli  in  a  short  period  becomes  very  luxuriant.  The 
land  desti  led  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  (iuelderland 
is  laid  out  In  very  small  patches  of  not  more  tlian  a 
quarter  of  a  rocal  each,  slightly  fenced  by  a  few  dry 
sticks,  around  which  scarlet  runners  are  traliuKt,  to 
protect  the  plants  against  the  wind.  When  gatlieml, 
the  tobacco  is  hung  on  sticks  in  the  houses  and  b»rns| 
and  where  the  cultivation  is  extensive,  iar^ru  hiiildiiiKj] 
with  sliding  weather-boards,  are  ereeteci,  fur  the  piir^ 
pose  of  drying  It.  During  the  war,  tlie  project  of  sup- 
plying contfncntai  Eiiro|ie  with  tobacco  from  its  nun 
soil,  gave  a  temporary  sllmulus  to  its  culture  iii  ilul- 
land.  Dutch  tobacco  toon  rose  to  a  hi^h  price,  mA 
large  sums  of  money  were  laid  out  on  its  rultivntinn ; 
but  the  article  being  very  Inferior  to  that  of  .America, 
and  more  expensive.  Its  price  fell,  after  the  peace,  ai 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  the  capitalists  uiiu  liail 
einharKed  In  the  speculation  siitl'ered  a  heavy  loss. 

ftislure-fiirmt.  Cattle,  and  l)niryhu(liniulry.-.'T!\\6 
rearing  of  live  stock  and  dniry-lmsliandry  is  a  muih 
more  iinpiirlant  simrce  of  national  wi'alth  than  tillago. 
Ilctween  the  capital  and  t'tieeht,  the  land  is  almii,t 
wholly  rich  pasture,  on  which  nuineroMs  cows  are  ke|t. 
The  tiirms  tliere  seldom  comprise  inure  than  fmni  .'Kiiii 
KNI  acres.  Their  price,  iiiciiiding  Imihiiuiu.  aviraKci 
till/,  an  acre,  thuugh  the  rent  they  yield  is  scarniy  niiiri' 
than  2|  (XT  cent.  Interest  iin  the  capital.  Oil  tluse  lanni 
numerous  cows  are  kept.  The  lean  cattle,  liriiuulit  Iruiii 
Deiiniark  and  Cermiiny,  fatten  with  great  rapidiiy  in  tlie 
Dutch  polders,  and  an  important  branch  of  tlie  trade  i>( 
Friesland  is  the  tiipply  of  the  capital  with  latled  1  allic, 
ArliHclal  grasses  are  but  little  cultivated  and  cattie  iiri' 
seliliiiii  stall-fed  :  Indeed,  it  is  Ion  coininun  tii  MiHer  Hie 
eons  to  remain  In  the  o^ieii  damp  fields.  Imih  d.iy  .imi 
night,  except  In  winter.  I'lie  horned  catlie  nf  llnlliiiul 
are  remarkabln  for  Iheir  iM-auty  ;  In  S.  Ilidiand  they  rr. 
semble  the  Devonshire  breed,  but  are  ralhiT  iariter,  imt, 
liiiwevcr,  equalling  the  sise  of  Hie  Lincolnshire  or  Siion 
cattle.  The  Dutch  horses  are  giXHl,  and  well  Adaplril 
fiir  draught  ;  the  iM'tt  are  those  of  Friesland  ;  but  many 
are  reared  In  tiroolngen  to  Ih>  sent  to  .\iii>ti'rilam.  ilie 
hreeils  nf  sheep  are  bad  or  IndllTi'rent :  they  are  moiily 
Inng-wnidled.  with  white  faces,  polled, anil  long  lieatli aiiu 
legs.      They  yield  a  great  deal  ol  coarse  wihiI. 

In  the  iielglilHiurhnoil  of  large  towns  it  Is  fmiml  tn 
be  iiiiisl  prolltahle  lo  retail  the  milk  iirodined  iin  lli" 
farms  ;  but  at  a  dlstaliee  fmin  siirli  niatkels.  Il  is  ncitriy 
all  appropriali'il  to  the  making  nf  hiilter  and  cliivni' 
In  some  nf  the  dairy  farms  near  tlie  llagiie,  the  s\rra|ii' 
stuck  Is  about  tiU  cuwi  1  and  a  good  cow  may  be  iili. 
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mated  to  produce  80  lbs.  of  butter,  and  180  lb>.  ofclieeie, 
during  the  aix  Bummor  months.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Holland,  butter  is  made  of  the  cream 
only,  and  cheese  of  the  afcimmed  milk  ;  but  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  whole  produce  of  the  cow  Is  devoted  to  making 
cheese,  A  good  deal  of  butter  is  sent  to  England.  I'hn 
yearly  export  of  cheese  Is  estimated  at  350,000  cwts. 
The  dairy,  the  cows,  and  the  cow-keeper's  family  occupy 
the  gams  Dullding,  and  in  many  Instances  the  same  apart- 
ment ;  but  the  cleanliness  of  the  Dutch  dissipates  any 
feeling  of  repugnance  that  the  idea  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  produce  in  a  stranger. 

A  farm  of  62  bunders  in  S.  Holland  requires,  at  an 
average,'  !>  servants,  the  family  of  the  farmer  assisting. 
The  wages  of  servants  vary  fl-om  60  to  I.V)  florins  a 
•ear ;  those  of  a  maid-servant  understanding  the  making 
nf  butter  and  cheese  average  100  florins.  The  rate  of 
day  wages  Is,  In  suini.  er,  18  to  20,  and  In  winter,  14  to 
16  stivers.  The  women  are  employed  In  the  dairy  busl- 
iiess,  in  weeding,  hay-making,  and  binding  sheaves  In 
harvest-time.  '1  he  severer  labour  required  in  the  making 
of  cumniin-seed  cheese  Is  generally  performed  by  men, 
to  whom  also  milking  Is  often  left.  All  regular  servants 
Inard  and  lodge  with  the  farmer,  and  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  family.  Their  food  chiefly  consists  of  wheat  and 
rye  bread,  potatoes,  turnips,  French  beans,  bacnn,  fresh 
Jid  salt  beef,  and.pancakes  of  buckwheat  Hour  and  bacon. 
Fewer  servants  are  generally  required  on  the  farms 
In  M.  Holland.  On  one  on  which  20  cows  are  milked,  a 
man  and  a  woman,  exclusive  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife, 
are  sufficient.  The  wages  of  regular  servants  In  N. 
Holland  vary  from  80  to  100  florins  a  year ;  they  board 
and  lodge  with  the  fanner,  but  their  food  appears  to  be 
hardly  so  substantial  ns  in  the  last-named  prov.  The 
wages  of  a  day-labourer  are  almut  20(/.,  without  food. 
The  clothing  of  the  labouring  classes  generally  Is  much 
the  same  asm  England  —  fustians,  velveteens,  and  stout 
woollens  for  the  men,  and  cultuns  and  linscy  woolsey 
ituffi  for  the  women.  Wooden  shoes  are,  however.  In 
pretty  general  use.  (Jacob,  Radcliffi,  Chambers,  SjC, 
passim;  Pari.  Reports,  1837.) 

Fisheries.  —  The  herring  lichery  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  Dutch,  thnugli  the  most  absurd  niitions  were  en- 
tertained by  foreigners  of  Its  vast  importance,  «"as  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  source  of  wealth  and  employ- 
ment. It  Is  now,  however,  confined  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits,  not  employing  more  than  about  80 
buifts  of  ."iO  or  di  tons  burden,  manned  by  12  or  14  men 
each.  The  herrings  cured  by  the  Dutch  arc  dceideiily 
luperior  to  those  of  the  English  or  any  other  people. 
"  The  whole  process  is  conducted  on  shipboard.  Imme- 
diately m  being  caught,  the  herrings  are  bled,  gutted, 
cleaned,  salted,  and  barrelled.  The  bleeding  is  cfl'erted 
br  cutting  them  across  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  then 
haiiging  them  up  for  a  few  seconds  by  the  tail .  By  being 
thus  relieved  of  the  bloml,  the  fish  retains  a  certain 
ivcetncss  of  flavour  and  delicacy  of  llesh  which  unbled 
herrings  cannot  possibly  possess.  The  rapidity  of  the 
process  of  curing  must  likewise  aid  in  preserving  the  na- 
tive delicacy  nf  the  animal ;  for  the  herring  Is  salted  and 
in  the  barrel  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  it  has  been 
iwimming  in  the  water.  The  first  herrings  caught  and 
cured,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  barrels,  are  In- 
itanlly  despatched,  br  a  fast-sailing  vessel,  for  Holland, 
where  tin'lr  arrival  is  anxiously  expected.  On  their 
landing  at  Maos-sluls,  one  barrel,  decorated  with  flowers, 
snd  wlili  Hags  flying.  Is  despatched  tn  the  Hague,  as  un 
nffcrlng  to  Ills  majesty,  who  on  this  occasion  presents  the 
fiirtunate  fishers  with  I.OTO  guilders.  The  other  barrels 
sresiild  iiy  public  auction,  ond  generallv  fetch  frimi  WO 
tn  l.inn  guilders.  These  precious  barrels  are  then  snb- 
ilitlded  among  the  dealers,  who  retail  them  at  a  liigh 
price.  A  single  Iwrrlng  of  this  first  importation  brings 
II  to  3  guilders,  —  that  Is,  •It.dtt.  tn  3t.M.  each.  So 
ii'ihly  are  they  esteemed,  that  a  single  herring  Is  cnn- 
ildered  a  handsome  present ;  and  it  is  n  custom  to  make 
turh  iini  to  friends  and  acquaintances  on  this  auspicious 
ciorailnn.'  Mvery  servants  may  be  seen  passing  through 
the  streets  with  a  plate,  on  which  lie  one  or  two  her- 
rings, covered  with  a  fl'ie  wiiite  cloth  and  a  neat  card  of 
preientallon."  {('batiihers,  p.  43  ) 

Mannfik  iiirrs The  government  of  Holland  Is  anxious 

In  encourage  manufactures  ;  and  coal,  on  which  a  heavy 
iluty  is  ordtnarllv  levied  (In  order  to  promote  the  use  of 
ppsl.  and  the  collateral  formation  nf  pDhlem),  may  be  im- 
piirteddnty  fri-e.  If  for  their  use.  Tlie  principal  mnnufuc- 
liiri'i  are  those  of  woollen  cloths,  ill  I.eyden  and  I'lrerht  ; 
illlis  and  velvets,  ill  (itrecht,  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam  ; 
llnrnf,  cotton  giMiHs,  in  Haarlem  ;  |>a|icr,  leather,  cordage, 
I  btli.  rilMiid*.  ni  dies,  white  lead  (the  best  made  in  any 
fnuntry).  iHirax.  glue,  vermilion,  saltpetre,  tolMcco,  if- 
i]npurs.*c.  There  are  numerous  distilleries,  anil  the  town 
lofSrhleiiam  In  S.  Hoilund  is  particularly  celebrated  l.ir 
IliCii'iievaor  llollniids  In  Ainslerdam,  and  oilier  places. 
I  inrrr  are  many  sugar  relliierles,  Haarlem  has  extensive 
hiciirhing  r.'irturles.  fur  which  its  wnler  Is  siip|Hised  tn  lie 
f<|ifcliill\  iidaplcd.   At  llieclitand  l.ej  den,  large  ijiiuntl 
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ties  of  tiles  and  bricks  are  made.  Amsterdam  is  famed  for 
its  lapidaries  and  diamond  cutters.  Steam  euglncs  are 
employed  to  turn  the  machinery  In  the  new  and  ex- 
tensive cotton  factory  established  at  Haarlem ;  but  In 
general  windmills  are  used  to  perform  offlcet  to  whicli 
steam  engines  are  applied  In  Great  Britain.  Though 
most  of  the  windmills  are  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  land,  a  great  many  saw  timber,   crush  rapeseed, 

f;rlnd  snuif,  &c.  They  are  of  larger  dimensions  than 
n  England ;  the  length  of  their  sails  varying  f^om  80 
to  120  ft. ;  they  are  always  in  sight  in  a  Dutch  landscape, 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities  vast  numbers  of 
them  are  always  congregated.  They  have  all  moveable 
roofs,  so  as  to  present  their  fVont  to  the  wind  at  every 
change.  The  Dutch  have  attained  to  the  highest  ex- 
cellence as  mlllwriRhts,  and  some  of  their  draining  mills 
are  of  suflicient  power  to  raise  7(10  tons  of  water  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  in  a  minute  r  At  an  average,  they  dis- 
charge 2,'iO  tons  a  minute.  The  ships  constructed  by  the 
Dutch  are  built  mostly  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam . 
They  are  stout  without  being  clumsy  or  heavy;  and 
round  sterns,  and  the  other  modern  improvements  in 
naval  architecture  followed  in  our  own  dock-yards,  are 
also  practised  in  those  of  Holl.ind.  The  Dutch  E.  India- 
men  are  handsome  ships,  well  rigged,  manned,  and 
armed ;  and  are  not  surpassed  either  in  speed  or  dura- 
bility by  any  similar  class  of  merchantmen  in  Europe, 
(Chamberit,  p.  7.;  Barrow,  p.  101. ;  Be  C'lect,  pp.  43— M. 
71—94.) 

Commerce — The  commerce  of  Holland  was  formerly 
the  most  extensive  carried  on  Iiy  any  European  state ; 
atMi  the  wealth  which  it  brought  into  the  country  fur- 
nished her  with  the  means  of  supporting  the  vast  ex- 
pense of  her  lengthened  struggle  with  Spain,  ancl  of  her 
subsequent  contests  with  I.  ranee  and  England.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Hollanders  hare  been 
placed,  the  natural  poverty  of  their  country,  and  the 
necessity  of  unremitting  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being 
submerged,  made  Industry  and  economy  a  condition  of 
their  existence.  Holland  bi-ing  destitute  of  Iron,  coal, 
timber,  and  many  other  indis|iensablc  articles,  the  pro- 
secution of  comnierce  is  there  not  a  matter  of  choice  but 
of  necessity  ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods, 
we  And  the  Uatavians  distinguished  for  (heir  fisheries, 
their  shipping,  and  their  commercial  enterprise.  For 
a<  lengthened  period  they  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
sea-fishery  of  Europe ;  and  they  were  long  the  carriers 
and  factors  of  the  principal  F.uroi>ean  states.  In  1594, 
the  Dutch  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  India  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  tliey  wrested  Amboyna  and 
the  Moluccas  from  the  Portuguese ;  and  having  obtained 
with  them  the  monopoly  of  the  siiice  trade,  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  em|dre  in  the  East,  second  only  in 
magnitude  and  Importance  to  that  established  at  a  later 
period  by  the  English.  Holland  had  lonn,  also,  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  In  the  trade  with  tlie  Baltic,  from 
which  she  has,  at  all  times,  drawn  a  large  supply  of  soma 
of  the  (  incipal  necessaries.  But,  without  entering  Into 
particulars,  it  Is  suflicient  to  state,  as  illustrative  of  the 
former  extent  of  the  trade  of  Holland,  that,  fn  IKiO, 
when  It  had  attained  to  a  maximum.  Sir  William  Petty 
eslimater  the  whole  shipping  of  Europe  at  2,00  ,l  (10 
tons,  of  which  he  supposed  the  Dutch  to  possess  900,000 
tons ;  and  it  is  lielieved,  that  this  estimate  was  rather  ' 
within  than  beyond  the  mark. 

The  decline  of  commerce  in  Holland  was  occasioned 
partly  and  principally  by  the  natural  growth  of  trade 
and  iiavlgatliin  in  other  countries,  and  partly  by  the  In. 
crease  of  taxation  occasioned  by  the  numerous  contests 
in  which  the  republic  was  engaged.  During  the  orcu- 
pation  of  Holland  by  the  Frenih,  flist  as  a  dependent 
state,  and  subseoiiently  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  French 
empire,  her  foreign  triuie  was  almost  entirely  de^troyed, 
Her  colonies  were  siH-cessively  conauered  by  England  : 
and.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  Her  traac,  she  was  burdened 
Willi  fresh  tuxes.  Hut  such  was  tlie  vast  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  Dutch,  their  prudence  and  energy,  that 
the  influence  of  these  adverse  circumstances  was  far 
less  Injurious  than  coiihl  have  lieen  Imagined  i  and,  not- 
withstanding  all  the  losses  slie  had  sustained,  and  the 
long  interruption  of  her  commercial  pursuits,  Holland 
was  still,  at  her  emanripation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
French,  In  |8I4,  the  richest  country  In  Europe.  Java, 
the  Moluccas,  and  most  of  her  other  colonies,  were  then 
restoretl,  and  slie  Is  now  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  largo 
foreign  trade.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  It  extensive 
command  of  capital,  and  the  iiossesslon  of  so  fine  a  colony 
as  Java,  and  in  part  to  the  advantageous  situation  of  the 
country  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  principal  continental 
rivers.  'Mils  circumstance  renders  ner  mi  entrepAt  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Continent ;  and  gives  her 
advantages  tliiit  will  necessarily  continue  to  Increase  with 
the  progress  ot  tlie  countries  supplied  through  her  inter- 
vention. 

The  connrclion  of  Holland  with  Belgium  was  m  un- 
fiirlunnle  one  for  both  countries.    Tlw  union  was  tint 
agreiMlde  to    either  party,  and  was    in)iirioni  to  th* 
.1    I' 
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former.  Belgium  wai  an  agricultural  and  manurnoturing 
country  ;  and  woi  inclined,  in  imitation  of  the  Frencli, 
to  lay  rettrictluni  on  tlie  Importation  of  most  sorts  of 
raw  and  manufactured  produce.  A  policy  of  this  sort 
was  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  and  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Dutch.  But  though  their  deputies  pre- 
vented tlie  restrictive  system  from  being  carried  to  the 
extent  proposed  by  the  Belgians,  they  were  unable  to 
prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  an  extent  that  materially 
aflbcted  the  trade  of  Holland.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  consequences  as  to  Belgium,  there  can  lie  little 
doubt  tliat  tlie  separation  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will  eventually  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  Holland.  It  must  ever  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  England,  America,  and  all  trading  nations,  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  a  state  by  whose  means 
their  productions  find  a  ready  access  to  tlie  great  con- 
tinental markets.  It  is  to  be  hopnd  that  the  Dutch,  pro- 
fiting by  past  experience,  mav  adopt  such  a  liberiil  and 
conciliatory  system  towards  tne  natives  of  Java,  as  may 
enable  them  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  various 
resources  of  that  noble  and  rapidly  improving  island. 
And  if  they  do  this,  and  freely  open  their  ports,  with  as 
few  restrictions  as  possible,  tu  the  shi])S  and  commodities 
of  all  countries,  Holland  mav  still  be  the  centre  of  a 
very  extensive  commerce,  and  may  continue  to  preserve 
t  respectable  place  among  mercantile  nations.  Even  at 
this  moment,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have  under- 

{;one,  the  Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  opu- 
ent  and  industrious  of  European  nations.  And  their 
R resent,  no  less  than  their  former  state,  shows  that  a 
eo  system  of  government,  security,  and  the  absence  of 
restrictions  on  industry,  can  overcome  almost  every  ob- 
stacle ;  "  can  convert  the  standing  pool  and  lake  into  fat 
meadows,  cover  the  barren  rock  with  verdure,  and  make 
the  desert  smile  with  flowers." 

The  merchants  of  Holland  have  never  been  charged 
with  any  want  of  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been,  at  all  times,  ready  to  engage  in  any  adventure, 
however  remote  or  hazardous,  that  held  out  a  reasonable 

?  respect  of  even  a  moderate  prollt.  But,  uotwithstandhiK, 
lolland  is,  and  always  has  been.acountry  of  siiort  credit. 
A  discount  is  usually  given  for  prompt  payment,  at  tlic 
rate  of  I  per  cent,  for  six  weeks,  and  of  a  per  cent,  for  two 
mnrths;  but  the  termsof  credit,  on  mobt  articles,  and  the 
dicount  allowed  for  ready  money,  have  been  fixed  l)y 
usage,  and  are  regarded  as  essential  conditions  in  all  liar- 

Sains: — "  Rien,  en  eflVt,  de  plus  facile  que  de  s'i'tablir  a 
.msterdam  ;  mais  rien  de  plus  difticile  que  des'ysimtenir 
tans  de  grandes  resources.  Dans  cette  ville,  oil  I'argcnt 
abonde,  oO  on  le  pr6te  contre  des  sdrctes  li  si  bon 
roarch£,  11  eit  pourtant  imimssible  de  s'en  procurer  i 
credit ;  et  sans  argent,  11  n'y  a  pas  plus  de  possibility  d'y 
travailier,  que  de  trouver  quelqu'uif  qui  venille  te  charger 
d'un  papier  nuuveau  qui  ne  seraijL  ;.a8  appuyi''  d'un  creilit 
que  ropinion,  la  protection,  ou  des  ('lli'ts  reels  feroient 
valoir  a  la  bourse.  Les  lloliaiidois  suivcnt  la-dessus  des 
m.iximes  tr6s-austdresmeme  i  I'egard  desmaisons  d'une 
certaine  consideration.  II  est  extrimenient  dlHicile  de 
trouver  sur  la  liourse  ties  personnes  q\ii  prennent  du  pa- 
pier d'un  n6gociant  pour  des  pUis  fortes  sommes  que  celles 
que  peuvent  comporter  les  affaires  qu'on  lui  connolt." 
{Iticard.,  Trail,' (Unf ml ilii  Cimimrrce,\.  21'i.ed.  l7Hi.) 

This  extraordinary  caution  is  unt,  however,  a  disadvan- 
tage, tmt  the  reverse.  It  iilnders  commerce  from  dege- 
nerating, as  it  has  done  in  other  places,  into  Kambling 
adventures,  and  places  it  on  a  comparatively  solid  found- 
ation. As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  system,  it  is 
enough  to  state,  that  Imnkruptcivs  are  rarer  in  Holland 
tl:-iii  In  any  otiier  country.  Notwitiistanding  the  loss  and 
interruption  to  all  sorts  of  busliii-i«es,  occasioned  liy  the 
occupation  of,thc  country  hy  the  I'rench  in  l7U'i,  the 
failures  in  that  and  the  sul>sequent  season  were  not,  com- 
paratively, so  niimeruiis  as  In  Kngland  in  ordinary  years. 
And  diirlng  the  cniiviilsinns  that  grew  out  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Helgiiim  from  Holland,  no  siispicliin  was  ever 
en'ertained  of  the  solvency  of  any  considerable  Dntcii 
''Oiise. 

The  Imports  princl|>ally  consist  of  sugar,  cnlTce,  spires, 
Inb.KCU,  cotton,  lea,  iiK'hineal,  in.il)to,  wine  ami  l)raniiy, 
wo.il.  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch  and  far,  hemii  ami 
flax.  Iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  anil  wiiolli>n  stuffs,  liard- 
ware,  rock  salt,  tin  plates,  cii,il.  dried  fl»h,  Ac.  The  ex- 
ports consiit  partlyiif  lhi'pr<Hliicenf  llnlland.iiartlyof  the 
proiliire  of  her  possessions  III  the  Ka>t  and  West  Iniiies. 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  partly  of  riiuimodlties 
bniuKht  to  her  ports,  as  to  convenient  i-nlrrpili,  fnmi 
dlQi'rent  parts  of  Kurope.  Of  the  first  clius,  arerhei>se 
and  butter  (very  iiniMirtant  artlrles),  madder,  clover, 
rape,  hemp,  and  Unseed,  riipe  and  liiiseiHl  oils,  Dutch 
linen,  &c.  (ii'oeva  is  prinrlpallv  exporteil  from  .Schie- 
dam and  Holierdain  ;  oak  liark  prinrliialiv  ftom  the 
latter.  Of  the  siK'onii  class  are  Siiices,  Miicha  and  .ln>a 
rotnte  ;  sugar  of  Java,  Hraiil,  and  ('uha  ;  cochineal.  In- 
digo, C'ltlon,  lea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  Eastern  and 
colonial  produi^e.  And  of  the  third  class,  all  kimls  of 
grala,  liDcns  froui  (ieiman/,  tiiiibur,  and  all  jutU  of 


Baltic  produce ;  Spanish,  German,  and  Pnoii.k 
FreuchV  Rhenish,  and  liungwlS  wires  hri.H"*'' I 
The  tr.-Mle  of  Holland  may.lndeed.towid  to^l'J"=- 
every  article  that  enter.  Into  the  eimmerco  of  F^£,^ 
Her  merchants  were  formerly  the  most  extcnslv.  ^^  *^P*- 
In  bills  of  exchange.  And  though  Londoihl^"*" 
this  respect,  far  superior  to  Amsterdam,  ,he  httcr'^V,'! 
enjoys  a  respectable  share  of  this  busineis.  We  Mfhi'" 
an  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  princioai  artl.o?  ", 
produce  imported  from  Holland  into  the  United  K?„"' 
dom  in  the  year  1838.  '^  •'"'g- 


of 


Articla 


BiiTk  for  tanning  and 

ilycing  -  cwti. 

Butter  •  — 

(^lieeiie  ■  — . 

Clo««  •  Ibl. 

Wliest  -  qra. 

OhU  -  — 


QuanU- 
tin. 


i»fi,7sr, 
ini„'!i4 

W.'>,(iU4 

8V,(II0 
S.1,B81 


Articles. 


Iln. 


Flax  antl  tow 
Madtter 
Nutmegs     - 
MaL-e  .       _ 

Clover  -      cwu 

Flax  Seed,  «tc.  bii»li. 
Oeneva         -      gal.. 


The  subjoined  account  shows  that  the  trade  nf  (i,i. 
oimtrv  w Uh  Hnlliinri  i.  r.,^i,il„  i„„,„..i '  _     """*  "'  'nis 


country  with  Holland  is  rapidly  increasing 
Atcoi  NT  of  the  declared   Value  of  British  and  ih.i. 
Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  Uilj," , 
Kingdom  to  Holland,  from  1833  to  1838,  inclusive 


18.1.1 

1N14 
I8Jj 


Value. 


8,181,893 
Ii,l70,a(i7 
ii,fi4S,IO!< 


Year. 


Value. 


18,17 
1838 


S,'>"!l,(i2S 
.1,040,0'iU 
•1,')I'J,4«<J 


It 


There  belonged  to  Holland,  In  I8!)7,  exclusive  of  ,m=ii 
cralt,  1,304  ships,  of  the  burden  of  111,821  lasts.  nS 
the  same  year,  there  entered  the  different  ports  2  v? 
ships  under  the  national  flag,  S64  do.  under  the  Brit'uh 
fl.ig,  and  l,8,\8  under  other  foreign  flags.  (Forfurih,,, 
details  as  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  see  Amsterdam  h„ 
TKni)AM,\c.)  '     "■ 

Money— n'eighl!  and  Mfasiira.  — The  mostcommnn 
coin,  and  that  by  which  accounts  arc  generally  reckoneH 
Is  the  guilder,  or  Dutch  florin,  equivalent  to  1>  8rf  at  H 
divideil  Into  20  stivers  (Id.)  and  itiu  cents  (cent-'i  Sti, 
of  a  penny).  The  dollar  Is  worth  2».  fid.,  and  the  Hy 
dollar  4..  4,/.  Eng.  The  Williani,  «  ?old  coin,  i, "aC: 
Ht  1 7s.  The  Dutch  schlppoond  is  3  quintals,  ?he  anliih. 
inOll)S.,nndthc  liespoond  l.'j  lbs.;  !0O  lbs.  Dutili.,. 
equivalent  to  10811)8.  English.  ThcDut..>i  uuart  is«nu»i 
to  6  8.lflth8  gall.  Eng.  The  Dutch  foot=  117  ln  iT  . 
the  ell  =.  27- 1  in.  Eng.  The  Dutch  mile,  or  league  Uji 
Eng.  m.  nearly.  '     " 

Uovfi-nmfnI.  —  Previously  to  iti  occupation  by  the 
French  In  \Vi\  and  its  subsequent  erection  intoaklnn 
dom  by  Napoleon,  Holland  was  a  republic,  giiverneil  In 
tlie  states-general,  with  the  executive  power  lotigcdii 
the  hantis  of  a  stiultliolder.  And  tliere  can  benoqupi 
tiiin  that  tlic  great  commerce  of  the  Diitcii  In  the  16th" 
17ih,  and  |8th  centuries,  their  wealth  and  industry  *«« 
materiallv  promoted  by  their  free  institutions  and  the 
nature  of  their  government.  At  a  time  when  Ungland 
France,  ami  most  other  European  states,  were  a  pny  lo 
civil  wars,  caused  by  religious  antl  political  tlint'renrri 
the  Dutch  had  the  wisdom  tu  establish  and  maliit,iln  a 
system  of  universal  toleration,  and  to  make  their  coimlrv 
an  asylum  for  all  pers(!cute«l  and  oppressed  straniirni 
Though  complex  and  not  very  popular.  In  prartlit  thp 
constitution  gave  free  scope  to  all  deserving  intliviiluals 
to  attain  to  tiie  highest  dignities,  at  the  same  tiint;  that  It 
efTectiialiy  secured  tlii'in  against  violence  and  "pprfniiiiii, 
'i'he  utmost  latltutle  was  given  to  every  oni;  to  tii^IKlsli 
of  property  by  will  as  lie  thought  best ;  justlic  «iu 
speedily  and  impartially  atiminlslered  ;  and  thuugh  tax- 
ation was  heavy,  the  revenue  was  fuithfully  anil  econo. 
iiiically  expenileil.  Hence  the  political  ctmsplred  with 
the  piiyslial  circumstances  under  wliich  the  lidllaiidrri 
were  placed  lo  call  forth  their  talents  and  enlrrprlii'.and 
to  rentier  them  industrious  and  ecoiimnlia!.  That  lhi> 
illllli'iiltlcs  iiicltii'Ut  to  their  situation,  the  diirii  urgrni 
in  reliiii  eficilan,  have  done  inuth  to  make  them  vthnt 
they  have  iH'en  and  what  they  are,  cannot  Im' dliputi'd ; 
but  It  is  easy  tti  see  that  they  are,  at  the  tamp  timo, 
largely  iniiebted  to  the  fn^edom  of  their  civil  niiil  rr^ 
ligliius  institutions.  Ilhilnnd  Is  now  a  constitutional  inoii. 
ari'liy,  hereditary  in  the  family  of  th<<  I'rinrcs  ni  Oranito, 
the  founders  lU  the  inih'iientlence  of  the  country,  and 
III  whom  Iheofliceof  slaiUlinltler  was  latterly  matie  hrri'- 
tlitary.  The  king  is  also  grand  duke  of  I.tixeinlmrn.  in 
which  capacity  he  belongs  lo  the  (iernian  cuiirciliTalion. 
Ills  person  Is  inviolable.  Ills  minlaters  aliinn  bcini  rr- 
sponsllile  ;  he  iitiminales  tnall  civil  and  military  oicri, 
proposes  and  promulgates  the  laws,  iliTlarci  war  iir 
makes  pence,  and  holds.  In  his  own  hands,  tlie  rntitr  (to- 
viriinienl  of  the  colonii-s.  The  statesgeiienil  tumitl 
of  2  t  liainlH>rs :  the  flist  Is  comptiMtl  of  rnim  411  tn  Al 
nu'inlwrs,  iioiiiiiiali'tl  for  life  hy  the  king,  oho  mini  k 
already  4U  years  of  age,  and  who  receive  catli  aliuiit  3.''V 
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■  year  for  travelllag  expeniet.  The  second  chamber 
consista  of  lib  deputies  o<^  the  nobility,  towns,  and  rural 
districts  of  the  several  provinces  ;  Holland  sending  22, 
N.  Brabant  7,  Guelderland  6,  Friealand  5,  Over-Yssel 
and  Groningen  4  each,  Zealand  and  Utrecht  3  each,  and 
jirenthe  I.  Luxemburg  has  its  own  separate  diet.  The 
states-general  are  convoked  annually,  and  one  third  part 
of  the  second  chamber  is  annually  re-elected.  The  system 
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The  Navjf  consists  at  present  (1839)  of  8  ihips  of  the 
line,  the  largest  carrying  84  guns ;  21  fHgates ;  IS  cor- 
vettes ;  21  brigs ;  and  95  gun-boats.  "fliere  are  472 
officers,  and  the  crews  in  active  service  amount  to  about 
6,000  men. 

The  Public  Revenue  is  derived  fVom  a  heavy  land-tax,  or 
amtribuliunjonciire,  from  numerous  and  heavy  persanal 
and  assessed  taxes,  excise  duties,  which,  among  other 


of  election  is  indirect,  and  very  far  from  popular.  Intowns,  i  articles,  are  imposed  on  turf,  coal,  &c.,  and  froih  taxes 
forexample,  the  plan  is,  for  thehigher  order  of  ratepayers  I  on  stamps,  registrations,  tolls,  harliour  dues,  customs, 
to  elect  a  certain  number  of  persons  called  Icieiers,  or  |  the  post-office,  lotteries,  &c. ;  but  still  the  revenue  i* 


choosers,  who  elect  the  raad,  or  town-council,  which  is 
cliosen  for  life ;  the  town-councils  send  deputies  to  the 
different  provincial  governments,  and  the  latter  elect 
the  membiers  of  the  states-general,  or  commons.  It  is 
plain,  that  in  this  plan  a  preponderating  hiHuencc  is 
vested,  in  so  far  as  the  city  representation  is  concerned,  , 
in  the  roads,  or  town-councils  ;  and  these  being  elected  < 
for  life,  and  consequently  exempted,  in  a  great  degree, 
from  popular  control.  It  is  clear  that  their  represent- 
atives in  the  provincial  councils  and  states-general, 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  sympathy  witli  the 
public.  The  system  tends,  in  fact,  to  establish  a  go- 
vernment by  an  oligarchy  ;  and  is,  in  many  respects,  most 
objectionable.  The  states-general  impose  all  taxes  and 
Imposts  i  but  the  financial  budget,  instead  of  being  de- 
bated, as  In  England,  every  year,  Is  voted  lor  10  years; 
to  that,  during  the  Intermediate  period,  the  chamber  Is,  as 
It  were,  deprived  of  its  most  important  function ;  but 
this  regulation  is  mucli  complained  of,  and  will,  most 
probably,  be  speedily  changed.  All  persons  are  eligible 
to  public  offices,  without  distinction  of  religion,  and  all 
are  equ"'  under  the  law. 

The  different  provs.  have  each  its  own  states,  com- 
posed of  deputiea  of  the  3  orders  of  the  pop.  above  men- 
tioned. The  deputies  for  the  rural  districts,  like  the 
memlicrs  of  the  different  town-councils,  are  elected  at 
second  hand  by  bodies  of  kieurt,  chosen  in  the  different 
diitricts ;  and  the  qualification  required  in  voters  for  the 
kiisers  being  such  as  greatly  to  restrict  their  numbers, 
the  country  representatiou  is  but  little  more  popular  than 
that  of  the  towns. 

Jttitice.  —  The  different  provs.  have  their  own  local 
magistracy  and  laws  established  by  their  own  8t.itrs ;  the 
judges  are  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  provincial  states,  or  the  states-general. 
The  provs.  are  divided  into  arrondissements,  cantons, 
and  communes,  similar  to  those  of  the  French  deps.,  and 
iuperintendcd  in  like  manner.  The  local  courts  are  also 
limilar  to  those  of  France ;  in  each  canton  there  is  a 
court  of  justices  of  the  peaoe,  and  In  each  arrond.  one  of 
original  jurisdiction  :  thnre  are  tribunals  of  commerce  in 
the  principal  commercial  districls.  The  supreme  Ju- 
jji'lal  court,  and  high  board  of  taxation  {cour  desfl- 
siincfi),  sit  at  the  Hague,  which  is  also  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  court.  Trial  bj  jury  is  not  In  o|)eration  ;  in 
other  respects,  the  mode  of  administering  justice  is  much 
tlie  same  as  in  France.  The  police  is  under  the  control 
of  a  central  director,  a  sub-director  in  each  prov.,  and 
commissaries  in  the  arrondissemeiits.  I'crhaps  no  coun- 
try has  so  little  crime  :  only  3,li)&  imiividuals  were  in  con- 
finement throughout  1H30.  The  systems  of  prisim  disci- 
pline and  correctional  police  are  admirable.  No  mendi-  { 
cants  or  disorderly  persons  are  suffered  to  offend  the 
public  eye,  and  education  is  carefully  administered  to 
juvenile  olfendcrs.  There  is  no  imprisonment  for  debt, 
except  In  the  case  of  dishonoured  bills.  (Ue  Cloel, 
p|i,  I'i!— l!i4.  ;   Chambertt  Pari.  Report,  \S37.) 

Religion.  —  Hy  the  last  census,  ,.he  pop.  was  divided 
Into  l,AII,7!IH  Protestants,  H3li,!)2U  U.  Catholics,  and 
15.493  .lews,  besides  a  lew  thousands  belonging  to  other 
mti.  The  Calvinist  orlteformed  Churcli  of  llollniid 
\i  professed  by  tli«  reigning  f.unily  as  well  as  tlie 
irealer  numlMT  of  the  inlialdtants,  and  is  very  similar, 
in  most  respi!Cts,  lo  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland. 
In  \<W,  the  niiinlH-r  of  persons  iK'longing  to  this  estn- 
bliihini^t  was  1,MN,700.  It  may  thi'reliir>!  be  called  the 
religion  of  the  state:  I  Jt  sinco  Holland  threw  off  the 
jrnkeof  Siiaiii,  it  has  always  been  di.itinguisheil  by  its 
rrllgluiJS  rrecdom  and  toleration,  and  at  this  inoinvnt, 
the  clergy  of  all  religious  persuasions  receive  salaries 
fromlhejmbllc  purse.  The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  re- 
fomied  ciiurch  are  allotted  to  certain  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pop. ;  there  being  I  pastor  generally  to 
ibuut  every  2,IMiO  or  3,IMM)  pvniile.  Their  matimum  sa- 
hrr  Is  20(1/. ;  their  minimum  m)1.  The  sum  expeiidetl  in 
mloilsstieal  stlnends,  in  lH4n,  was  l,737,<i<IO  guilders. 

The  Mililary  Forre amounts,  at  present,  to  alrailt  4^t ,000 
men ;  but  in  time  of  war  it  may  lie  readily  raised  to 
;i>.'i|lll.  It  is  maintained  by  voluntary  enrolment,  ur  by 
ra{i.igements  for  a  limited  time,  andaiigmentitl  by  the  re- 
rill  of  those  who  have  servnl,  and  by  calling  out  the 
militia,  wliii'h  latter  hotly  is  composed  of  nil  the  youth 
lielweeii  the  ages  of  lil  and  23.  Tlie  principal  fortresses, 
ritlii  l.uxeiiilmrg,  are  Maestriclit,  Kredu,  l)ergen-up- 
ten,  llois-le-l)iie.  Mushing,  and  tlie  Hclder.  r.uxem- 
burg  ii  at  |>reseiil  garrisoned  liy  Prussian  troops. 


usually  less  than  the  expenditure.    The  estimate  of  the 
latter,  for  1840,  as  given  iu  the  budget,  was  as  follows :  — 

FloHtu. 
The  King's  household        -  -  .    |,4'iS,i(J0 

The  Secretary  of  Stateand  Superior  Boards     A34.I00 
Foreign  affairs  .  .  -  -       831,000 

Justice  -  -  .  .  .    1,'4(;8,U(>0 

The  Interior  .  -  .  -    a,',!22,liAI 

The  Reformed  Church        ...     1,391,200 
The  Itom.  Cath.  Church    ...       4< 0,(00 
The  marine  ......    S,2AO,000 

Finances :  — A.  National  debt       .  .21,458,206 

B.  Departmental    expenses, 

pensions,  dkc.    .  -    6,111,795 

War 14,191,500 

The  colonies  •  .  .  .        94,000 


ToUl  .  .  56,378,510 

Besides  5,600,000  florins  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
5  per  cents.,  and  500,000  florins  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. ' 

The  wn\  s  and  means  during  the  same  year  were  esti. 
mated  at  6)1,386,298  fl. ;  but  in  this  sum  is  included  the 
large  item  of  1 1,220,000  fl.,  which,  it  is  taken  lor  granted, 
will  tie  furnished  from  the  revenue  of  the  colonies  1  But 
it  Is  very  problematical  whether  this  last  item  will  bei 
realised ;  the  more  especially  as  It  depends  on  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  loan  for  the  colonies  I 

The  truth  is,  that  taxation  In  Holland  is  very  op* 

firessive,  and  that  the  state  of  the  Bnances  is  very 
ar  from  satisfactory.  This  unfavourable  state  of  things 
has  arisen  partly,  and  principally,  from  the  great 
public  debt  of  the  kingdom  (amounting  probably  to 
about  lliS  millions  sterling),  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  interest  thereon;  and  partly  fVom 
the  disproportionally  heavy  expenses  the  kingdom  hat 
latterly  had  to  sustain  from  the  uncertain  state  of  her 
relations  with  Belgium  and  the  disputes  as  to  Luxemburg 
and  Limburg.  Now  that  tills  uncertainty  is  well  nigh 
put  an  end  to,  and  that  the  disputes  in  question  have  been 
adjusted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  material  deduction! 
may  be  made  from  tlio  annui.l  expenditure.  Since  1830, 
it  has  almost  uniformly  exceeded  the  income  :  and  there 
has,  inconsequence,  been  a  constant  increase  of  the  publio 
debt.  The  Dutch  are  too  sagacious  a  people  not  to  see 
In  what  this  state  of  things.  If  not  obviated,  must  neces. 
surily  terminate  ;  and  hence  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  budgets.  A  nation  may  advantageously  con. 
tract  debt  during  war  ;  but  a  nation  unable  during  peace 
to  provide  for  her  expenditure  must  either  retrench  or 
prepare  fur  bankruptcy,  or,  perliaps,  revolution  1 

Pruvition  for  the  Poor,  and  Charitable  InttituUotu 

Though  pauperism  be  discouraged,  and  mendicancy  pu. 
nished,  the  Dutch  are  very  charitable  and  liberal  In  their 
support  of  the  poor.  The  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  cunsistofAut/iiccs  fur  the  agud  and  inflrm,orphai^ 
houses,  workhouses  fur  towns  and  districts,  the  jKior  co. 
lollies,  ai.d  private  charitable  institutions.  The  funds  for 
their  support  are  mostly  derived  from  endowments  and  vo. 
Unitary  contributions,  the  direct  tax  not  being  more  than 
about  l,8ii0,0IH)tl.,or  l.'iO.mXl/.,  per  annum.  Boxes, inviting 
the  donations  of  by.passers  for  tlieir  relief,  are  stationed  in 
iiiuiiy  public  ways :  the  establisiiment  ol  any  new  public 
work  excites  a  fresh  call  on  behalf  of  the  poor ;  and  a 
tax  of  almut  a  penny  in  a  shilling,  to  the  same  end,  is 
levied  on  tickets  to  all  places  of  public  amusement. 
The  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charitable  foundations, 
aru  very  numerous  in  the  towns:  in  Amsterdam  only 
tiiereare23.  (CHambera.) 

<      An  institution  worthy  of  particular  mention  is  the  "  So. 

I  elety  for  the  Promulioii  of  tlic  Public  Good,"  an  associ. 

'  atioii   wiiicli   originated   in   1784  witli  a  few  Ix'nevulent 
individuals,  but  u  hieh  has  now  220  liranclies  tliroughout 

'  Holland,  and  is  supported  by  14,000  members,  each  of 
whoinpaysasmallsum  — about  lOs.  — yearly.  Underthe 

I  direction  of  this  society,  savings' banks,  libraries,  schools 
of  various  kinds,  including  lliuse  for  the  lilgher  branche* 

I  of  knowledge,  Ac,  are  cstablislied  ;  pi  lies  and  reward! 
are  given  for  superior  essays,  works  of  art,  or  acts  of 
humanity;  and  In  the  winter  season,  public  lectures  on 
literary,  scientllic,  or  moral  subjects  arc  delivered.  The 
establlslinients  of  this  society  forinerly  extended  Into  Bel. 
giuin  1  but  since  llie  revolution  of  I8:hi,  they  havo  mostly 
censed  to  exist  in  that  country.  (1'Aanifx.YS,  pp.  14  —  IB 
34,  3''>. ;  Kirltullb'i  Wi/wmj.) 
Among  the  cl.tsses  nlile  to  labour,  a  slate  of  even 
;i  'V  2 
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temporary  dependence  ti  coniidered  ditgracerul,  and 
great  exertlona  are  made  by  the  labouring  population 
to  avoid  it.  No  sense  of  degradation  attaches  to  orphan 
establishments.  There  are  3  great  workhouses  for  the 
whole  of  Holland,  —  one  at  Amsterdam,  another  at  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  the  third  at  NIeuve-Pekel-A,  in  Gronin- 
gen.  In  these  the  inmates  work  at  looms,  &c. ;  the  sexes 
are  kept  strictly  separated ;  the  food  is  vcrv  inferior  and 
somewhat  scanty,  the  clothing  coarse ;  ana  the  inmates 
are  not  sufTered  to  go  abroad.  All  beggars  arc  appre- 
hended by  the  police ;  if  aged  or  inflrm,  they  are  sent  to 
the  workhouses,  — if  able  to  work,  to  the  penal  colonies. 
In  the  latter  establishments,  the  paupers  labour  with  the 
spade,  in  brick-making,  or  in  manufactures.  Guards  on 
horseback,  who  patrol  the  boundaries  of  the  colony ; 
rewards  given  to  those  who  bring  back  any  colonist  tliat 
has  attempted  to  escape ;  and  a  uniform  dress,  are  the 
means  adopted  to  prevent  desertion  from  these  settle- 
ments. 

Public  EdueaHon  —  Puhlh  Prest —  Holland  has  been 
much  and  licservedly  ceivbrated  for  its  system  of  public 
education.  In  Kngland,  in  1)433,  only  1  in  II  ofthepop.  was 
receiving  primary  instruction :  in  the  Dutch  provs.  of 
DrenthuandOver-Yssel.in  1 8.1.5,  the  proportion  was  about 
1  In  6  {Uupeliaux,  L'lnilriiclion  en  Bcleique,  ^c.  p.  I()3.) ; 
and  throughout  Holland  generally  it  is  I  in  H.  'I'here  is 
scarcely  a  child  10  years  old,  ol"^  sound  Intellect,  who 
cannot  Imth  read  and  write ;  almost  every  one  receives 
instruction  at  some  period,  the  expense  of  which  is  for 
the  most  part,  and  in  some  instances  entirely,  defrayed 
by  the  state,  without  the  inculcation  of  any  particular 
religious  creed  ;  the  intorrcrrnce  of  the  government  being 
exerted  only  to  exclude  improper  ami  incompetent  teach- 
ers, and  to  regulate  the  mode  of  instruction  by  a  system 
of  inspection. 

The  department  of  education  is  under  the  superintend, 
ence  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  assisted  liy  the  in- 
spector-general of  instruction,  from  whom  all  changes 
and  new  regulations  emanate.  The  inspection  of  schools 
Is  devolved  chiefly  upon  local  inspectors,  of  whom  tliere 
are  70,  or  one  for  each  school  district  into  wliicli  the 
kingdom  is  divided.  These  inspectors  are  assisted  by 
local  boards ;  and  each  inspector  is  responsible  to  the 
provincial  board  for  the  efliciency  of  the  schools  within 
nis  district ;  the  provincial  board  being  itself  respons- 
ible for  its  proceedings  to  the  minister  of  the  interior 
and  the  inspector-general.  In  Holland,  no  person  can 
open  a  public  school,  or  even  receive  privnte  pupils, 
without  flrst  having  receive<l  a  certlHcate  of  his  ability  to 
teach,  granted  alter  Inquiry  and  examination  by  a  Iraard 
of  examiners  consisting  of  district  surveyors,  who  meet 
for  this  Important  purpose.  This  hoard  grants  four  sorts 
ofcertlHcates  ;  but  one  only  is  grante<l  at  a  time  ;  and  to 
obtain  the  highest  certiHi'ate,  four  successive  examin- 
atiims  must  be  unilergone  at  diflbrent  Intervals.     Having 


obtained  his  certificate,  the  candidate  must  next  apply  for 
leave  to  ojien  a  school  to  the  school  committee  of  i 


the 


town  or  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  establish  it,  who 
do  not  grant  his  request  unless  when  they  think  such 
additional  schiMtl  is  really  r,!quired.  Very  grave  doubts 
have  been  and  may  he  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  this 
last  regulation,  but  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  policy  of 
subjecting  all  persons  intending  to  open  scIiimAs  to  the 
necessity  of  und<Tgr)ing  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness. 
The  utility  and  importance  of  this  regulation  are  alike 
obvious  and  undoubted  j  and  we  h.ive  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  its  adoption  in  this  country  would  do  ten 
limes  more  to  improve  education  than  all  the  measures 
that  have  been  adopted  with  res|>eet  to  it  during  the  last 
century.  The  district  Inspectors  assemble  three  times  a 
year  in  the  chief  town  of  their  respective  provs.,  where 
they  hold  a  conference,  each  insm'ctor  making  a  re|>ort, 
In  tne  presence  of  the  provincial  governor,  on  the  state 
of  education  in  his  district.  Sometimes  the  government 
assembles  a  council  at  the  Hague,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  each  provincial  board  of  ediieatlou,  when  every 
thing  perUining  to  the  system  is  discussed  and  reviewed 
In  presence  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  the  insiiec- 
tor-general.  (Cousin,  on  Kiiucaliim  in  Holland i  £ng. 
Tram.  ;  It'eilmintlfr  /icview.  No.  Ivi.,  &c.) 

In  IKM,  there  were,  in  Holland,  2,KI2  primary  schtmis 
(3,llKI  public,    and  Wi    private),    attended    by  3(VI,4.'iO 

rupils,  whose  instruction  cost  the  state  3NI,4no  francs,  or 
fr.  'ill  cent.  each.  In  the  same  year  there  were  i't'i  Latin 
schools,  attended  by  1,'i.Vi  students,  and  costing  the 
stale  79,*«no  fr.,  or  r>3  fr.  (A  cent,  each  individual.  There 
are  3  universities  —  those  of  Leyden,  I'trecht,  and 
(iroidngen,  — which,  with  the  alhonarum  of  Kraneker 
in  Krietland,  had,  in  tlie  above  year,  I.A7I  students,  the 
ex|mise  to  the  state  of  whoso  educ.itiim  was  <1I3,I4)I  fr., 
or  SMI  tr.  SH  cent.  each.  Ily  the  royal  ordinance  of  IHIA, 
an  atliencum  was  to  be  estahiishetl  in  )i  of  the  9  pr<ivs.  t 
but,  excepting  that  of  Kraneker,  alrea<ty  named,  only  one, 
at  Hardvrwyk  in  (iuelderland.  is  supported  by  the  stale. 
There  are  two  normal  tchmils  for  the  tHlucation  of 
teachers  In  Holland  ;  one  at  (iruningen  for  the  N.  provs., 
•lid  the  ottior  at  Hsarlem  for  the  centre  and  H.  uf  Holland. 


sions 
attend 


The  primary  schools  are  divided  Into  Artntn  nr  t,,.. 
and  TuttcHen,  or  intermediate,  schools,  in  both  bvJ?*''' 
much  the  same  kind  of  Instruction  Is  aflbrdod  Inin.,!!.*' 
'h^'^.'"»J  writing,  arithmetic.  geogrnphT,  thS' C'"'',f, 
Holland,  and  vocal  music ;  but  the  latter  are  attend^  l?J 
the  children  o  parents  above  the  condition  of  «?«  pj,  '' 
and  the  fee,  though  still  very  trillliig,  1.  tmniZl 
higher.  In  the  poor-schools,  as  In  all  tTio  res"  a  «n,M 
sum  Is  generally  paid,  and  In  many  iiiit8no;.s  d  j  i 
by  the  parents  of  the  children  educated,  Tlii.  ,' , 
cumstance  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  iHiucsil  m 
amongst  the  poor,  but  has  perhaps  rather  a  c(mtr«r» 
elTect,  inasmuch  as  It  removes  that  sense  of  deBrailini,.,. 
which  frequently  associates  itself  with  the  iioti  i.} 
receiving  eleemosynary  Instruction.  No  law  as  In 
Prussia,  exists  in  Holland  directly  ccmpellina  'tinn.ni. 
to  send  their  children  to  school ;  but  the  poor  lire  ii„J 
allowed  relief  from  the  public  l\iiids  unless  tliev  emni.ii 
with  this  regulation.  There  is,  howi-vor,  llftle  ZX 
of  such  a  proviso,  since  a  Just  some  of  the  great  value,^ 
education  is  found  to  exist  amongst  all  elasies.  (Mr/wlh't 
Report.)  In  the  superior  private  scliools,  (Inrmm 
French,  English,  and  other  mwlern  langiiauei  nr,' 
taught,  in  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  cicmuiilary  brand  iV. 
of  knowledge.    In  the  I-atin  schools,  which  are  aim  i 

fous  to  the  eyvmcuia  of  (lermany  and  tlie  colleire,  ,f 
ranee,  pupils  are  instructed  In  I..ntln  ami  (Jreek  ti  i. 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  geograiihv'  li  ■ 
tory,  and  the  other  higher  hr.mches  of  educutirin,  Inr  ih,l 
most  part  as  preparatory  to  their  studies  at  tlio  allioiiaiuini 
or  universities.  " 

In  these  seminaries,  pupils  of  all  religious  ncriiin 

»"•  are  received  indiscriminately,  and  at  statiil  H.,, 'I 
I  their  respective  clergymen  for  rellgioua  iiutrn,. 
tion.  The  monitorial  system  of  teaching  Is  scareeiv  ,it 
all  Introduced.  The  public  schoids,  like  the  public 
charities,  make  little  or  no  outward  display,  ai'tl  iir« 
conducted  on  the  most  rigid  system  of  economy,  'I'lig 
efliciency  of  the  elementary  Instruction  •uppliej  by  th! 
schools  In  Holland  Is  universally  admitted )  hut  \\Z 
all  its  excellence,  the  course  of  eifucat'on  comprises  onlv 
the  more  elementary  divisions  of  mn-uol  culture  i  Hia 
study  of  philosophy,  uf  the  principles  of  iiolltlri  snil 
political  ei'onomy,  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature-. 
of  all  those  pursuits,  in  short,  that  tend  to  exnaiiil  oiiii 
elevate  the  mind,  is  comparatlvi'ly  neglei'teil,  Htill 
however.  It  Is  abundantly  certain,  that  tlie  low  statu  uf 
the  higher  branches  of  literature  In  Holland  Is  not  imlnii 
to  any  defects  In  the  system  uf  education,  but  to  Hig 
vexatious  restraints  laid  on  the  fieedom  of  the  iireii 
Neither  political  nor  moral  science  ran  floiirinii  where 
the  press  is  restricted ;  and  In  Holland,  no  liook,  ncwiJ 
paper,  or  even  so  much  as  a  handbill  can  be  prlnlrd 
without  a  license,  spraiaily  granted  on  appllmtlon, 
There  are.  In  Holland  14  literary  Journals,  but  »ii|y  'i  n, 
3  rise  above  Insignificance.  There  are,  also,  somo  rrll. 
gious  journals,  a  lew  almanacs,  and  !/iy  newspaiieri,  Iwt 
none  of  the  latter  deserves  to  be  cited,  and  .mine  iil'tlioin 
are  mere  trading  circulars,  C'lTtalnly,  however,  tlie 
Hollanders  of  the  present  day  are  nowlte  liiferldr  to 
their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Kriuniiis  and  (iriiiiin, 
I'hc  different  circumstances  under  vt  hich  they  are  iilared 
accounts  for  the  wide  dilTereucM  between  them,  lie. 
move  the  shackles  from  the  freedom  of  the  preii,  potni, 
larlse  the  government,  and  give  free  scope  to  Keiiiiu  and 
Invention,  and  we  venture  to  say,  ttiat  tlie  llteralurc  of 
Holland  will  again  rank  with  the  first  In  Kiirope. 

The  Dutch  school  of  painting  has  attuiiii'il  to  pnl 
celebrity.  Its  masters  excel  chiefly  In  dellnnatldni  of 
common  life,  and  aiilmateil  objiicts :  In  airiiriuy  nml 
excellence  of  colouring,  and  tliii  management  iil  ll|ht 
and  shade,  they  are  surpassed  by  none,  llut  the  iiili)«rli 
of  their  pictures  are,  not  uufre(|Uently,  lo  very  iimrip, 
vulgar,  and  low,  as  to  lie,  in  many  respects,  the  nnlillum 
of  those  of  the  Italian  sclinol.  The  Dutch  srtiiiol  run 
Imast  of  Rembr.-.ndt,  Tenters,  .Ian  Hteen,  Oataiie, (ierird 
Dow,  MIeris,  <lic. :  besides  whom,  Wouvermiini.  I'aul 
I'utter,  lierghem,  ai.'l  Uuysiia<-I  excel  In  Iaiiiiic«|i6i 
and  cattle:  vandervelu>>  and  Dackliiiynen  In  (ea-vlum; 
and  W'eenix,  lloiidekoete.-,  Vandenlieyden,  lleeimiilrli, 
Hreghel,  *c.  in  other  ilepi.'tments.  Maiiv  ol'  (lie  \wt\ 
works  belonging  to  this  sciuiol  are  to  lie  fiiiinil  In 
Holland,  and  especially  in  the  <(«llerie»  of  tlie  IIiikiif, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  chief  town>'  The  I  hitcli  iiri' liind 
of  music,  but  they  do  not  excel  In  U.  (/Ic  Ihcl,  |i|i.M- 
lOU.  ;  Chamben  I  Murray'i  llanrihiiuk.) 

People,  their  Cutlotm,  t/e.  —  Of  about  •i,fW<,(M)  Inlitb. 
Ill  Holland  (exclusive  of  l.uxenilniru)  In  IH3I.  ],Vi*,m 
were  Dutch,  WD.IKK)  WalliMiiis  or  FleiiilnKs  •Uri.imiil 
(ierinan  descent,  IMI,0<XI  rrlnoiis,  and  MI.IK  II  ,leui.  l,/i/iir. 
iini  dc  Travaut,  Ac.)  In  stature,  t> '  Dutch  are  iniiili 
the  same  as  the  Kngllsh  :  tiie  women  are  i'iiiii|>sr«ilvrlr 
taller  than  the  men  ;  they  are  decidedly  haiiiUiniK,  sml, 
when  young,  have  natiiri'.lly  good  roni|ilexloiii,  wlilrli 
they  might  preserve  to  a  later  jierlod,  did  they  take  mm 
exercise  In  the  oiien  air,  and  aliuiidoii  siiiiie  liijiirliiui 
customs,  such  us  tnr  liicesisnl  use  of  the  rhtmfffplrd.t 
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HOLLAND. 

hox  of  burning  peat,  which  M!companlei  them  every 
whore.  "  Mothing,"  laya  Mr.  NIehrUi, "  cun  exceed  the 
cleanllneM,  the  pertonal  propriety,  nnil  the  apparent 
(omfort  of  the  people  of  Holland,  I  did  not  leo  a  houie 
or  fence  out  of  repair,  or  a  garden  tliat  wa»  not  carefully 
cultivated.  We  met  no  ragged  or  dirty  pernonii,  nor  any 
drunken  man ;  neither  did  I  >eu  any  InillvHtlop  that 
drunkenneii  ii  the  vice  u(  any  nortion  of  tiie  people.  I 
wan  OMUred  that  baitardy  wiia  almoit  unknown  ;  and  al- 
though we  were,  during  all  houri  of  the  day,  much  In  the 
public  tboroughfarei,  we  law  only  two  beggari,  and  they 
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In  manner!  and  appearance  icarceiy  came  within  the 
deilgnation.  The  Dutch  people  aiipear  tc  bo  atrongly 
attached  to  their  government,  and  row  conntriea  poaacis 
a  population  In  which  tiie  domettic  and  aoclid  diitioa  are 
discharged  with  auch  conatancy,  A  acrupiiloua  economy, 
andcautioua  foreaight,  aeem  to  be  the  charactiirlatic  vir> 
tur>  of  everv  ciaaa.  To  anenil  f|i«ir  full  annual  income 
ii  accounted  a  apcclea  n>'  crime.  The  aamu  ayatematic 
prudence  pervodea  every  part  of  the  community,  agricul- 
tural and  commercial ;  and  thua  the  Dutch  people  are 
enabled  to  bear  up  againat  the  moat  formidable  pnyaical 
ditUcultiea,  and  to  aecure  a  Urger  amount  of  individual 
comfort  than  probably  exiatt  in  any  other  country." 
(Heport  on  the  Pour  oj  Holland,  in  IH3H,) 

'rlie  women  are  very  domestic  in  their  hablti,  and 
carry  cleanlineia  in  their  houaea  to  thn  grimteit  poaiihlo 
extent;  though  peraonal  cleanllnoaa  doea  not  uiwiiya 
receive  the  aame  attention.   The  ancUuit  natlimnl  cos- 
tumc,  the  wide  brcechea,  full  pettlcoati,  and  hroad  hat, 
are  now  moatly  confined  to  the  Aihera  and  peaaantry :  In 
the  towns,  the  people  dreaa  like  the  French  and  Kngilah. 
The  moat  remarkable  element  of  coatume  In  uae  la  the 
head-ilresa  of  we  Friealand  women.     The  latter,  who 
are  the  deacendanta  of  the  ancient  Friill,  ao  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Tacitus,  and  wiioae  blue  eyes,  llaxcn  hair, 
'  and  fresh  ruddy  complexiona  deciaru  them  to  be  of  the 
Gothic  race  iu  perhapa  ita  greotoit  purity,  wear  on 
both  sides  of  the  head  largo  platea  of  gold  or  sliver,  con- 
HKted  together  by  a  band  of  the  same  metal  passing 
behind,  and  ornamented  witli  two  singular  appendages, 
of  a  ram's-horn  shape,  to  wiilch  are  attached  (HMidants  of 
various  kinds.    The  whole  la  covered  liy  a  rich  cap  of 
lace:  it  not  unfreouently  coata  Mil,  or  2()/.,  and  often 
com|inses  the  whole  dowry  of  a  Friealand  girl.     The 
Dutch,  though  in  general  frugal,  live  well  and  substan- 
tially. Cotfee,  tea,  beer,  and  native  gin,  but  eapccJaiiy  the 
firit,  iire  the  favourite  drinka  :  lh»  tobitcco-plpe  la  in  uni- 
versal use  amongst  all  clasaea.    Tiie  liousca  iii  the  towns 
do  not  aim  at  any  external  grandeur,  and  are  in  general 
plainly  furnlahed ;  but  tiiose  wliu  can  afford  It  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  collecting  china,  and  other  kinda  of  cu- 
rlniltlrs.    The  lultli,  or  nleuture-liouies  forming  the  re- 
lidcnces  of  retired  merchants,  are  mostly  l>nilt  on  the 
lame  plan.    "  Theae  oillllcea  are  uiiially  of  iirirk,  plas- 
tered and  pi\inted  to  look  as  trim  and  tidv  aa  if^Just 
taken  out  of  a  hox  ;  and,  with  their  close-sliaven  l)it  of 
lawn  in  front,  their  narrow  wet  ditcli  separating  the  do- 
main from  the  public  tlioroughfare,  tlieir  little  .bridge, 
liiiihing  wooden  gateway,  clusters  of  duhllns,  fresli  nalntcd 
lummcr.houae,''  &c.  lorm  the  bedu-Ulial  of  a  Dutch- 
man's wisiies.    On  tile  gateway  tlicre  is  invariably  some 
motti),  Indicative  of  the  taste  or  tenriuer  of  tiie  owner. 

The  Dutch  arc  verv  regular  In  their  halilts  i  precision, 
decorum,  and  a  lixeil  routine  govern  every  tiling.  In- 
toslrallun  is,  generally  speaking.  Very  rare ;  but  In  Sep- 
tember an  animal  festival  takes  place,  which  lasts  for  10 
day,  during  wliich  great  excessea  are  aalil  to  be  com* 
mitled.  So  aooii,  however,  %a  thia  festival  terminates, 
the  people  return  at  once  to  their  former  habits  of  ao- 
briety  till  the  next  yearly  occasion.  Tiivir  amnscmcnta 
are  not  very  intellectual,  nor  do  tiiey  include  many  aporta 
outorddora.  They  are  inixtly  similar  to  the  entertaln- 
menti  airi>rded  by  tiie  tea-gardens  innl  si'i'ondary  the- 
atrical cttablishinents  in  England.  ( ( liambiri i  l.ettrei 
nrlalhUande.) 

Ilittoru.  —  In  the  time  of  thn  llniii.ins,  Holland  wai 
inhabited  chieHy  by  liin  Halnvi  and  I'ritH,  the  former  of 
whom,  after  tiie  conqiii'st  of  lleigiiiin  by  Jiillna  t'a'sar, 
concluiliil  an  alliance  wllii  the  lIcMiians.  ThIa  was  nfter- 
wardi  nilcntlv  changed  Into  sublci'tliiii  to  Itiinie,  and  It 
liialil  thatdttiidius  Driiaiis,  a  lliiinan  Kovernor,  almut 
thebcjiliiniug  of  the  Ciiristian  a<ra,  erected  the  llrst  dyke 
to  ward  »tl  tlie  encroachments  of  tiie  sea.  In  tiie  reign 
of  Vltrlllns,  the  Jlatavlaiis  endeavoiiriiil  unsuccessfully 
to  throw  oir  the  Itoniaii  yoke  \  in  the  'id  century,  their 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Snxona )  in  the  Hth  it  was 
conquered  by  Charlea  Marlel  i  niid  It  siilise(|iiently 
rurmnl  n  part  of  the  dominions  of  (!iiarleinaKne.  I'roin 
the  ilHh  to  the  i4th  century,  the  Netiierlanda  were 
dWided  Into  many  petty  aoverelgntioa,  under  tlie  dukes 
of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Holland  aiiil  Klandcra,  tie.  In 
I3M9,  however,  by  marriages  and  iitherwiae,  the  whole 
paiHil  Into  the  hands  of  the  dukea  of  llurgiindy  ;  thence 
III  tlie  house  of  Austria  \  and  lastly,  In  IMH,  under  the 
tuleof  the  Kmp.  Charhia  V.  Theunlun  with  Spain  was 
a  moit  unfortunate  event  for  Holland.    " 


long  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  political  rights  and 
prlvilegea :  they  had  extenaive  llaherles  and  trade,  and 
they  had  for  the  most  part  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  early  reformers.  Philip  II.,  who  regarded  the  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  aa  uaurpationa  on  hit 
own  prerogative,  and  who  deteated  the  reformed  faith, 
resolved  to  recover  the  former,  and  to  suppress  or  ex- 
tirpate the  latter.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  aent, 
in  1567,  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  with  a 
powerful  army  into  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  pro- 
acriptions  and  massacres  with  which  thia  aanguinary 
though  able  soldier  tilled  the  country,  failed  of  their  ol^, 

Iect.  The  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued,  were  at 
ength  driven  into  open  reliellion.  The  malecontents 
captured  the  Briel  in  1572 ;  and  after  a  atruggle  un- 
equalled for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  imposed  on  the 
weaker  party,  and  for  the  importance  of  its  results,  the 
Independence  of  the  republic  waa  acknowleged  by  Spain  In 
IG09.  Except  that  it  was  occaaionally  darkened  by  internal 
feuds,  the  naif  century  that  succeeded  thia  event  is  the 
brightest  in  the  Dutch  annals.  The  commerce  of  Hol- 
land attained  to  an  unrivalled  magnitude ;  and  while  abe 
extended  her  colonies  and  conquests  over  aome  of  the 
moat  valuable  provinces  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  she 
auccessfuiiy  resisted  the  attacks  of  Louis  XI  V„  contended 
with  England  for  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  waa  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

From  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the  French 
revolution,  the  influence  of  Holland  gradually  declined, 
not  ao  much  from  any  decay  of  her  own  resources,  as  fyom 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  other 
atates,  especially  in  England.    The  policy  of  Holland 
had  long  been  peaceful ;  but  that  could  not  protect  her 
from  being  overrun  by  revolutionary  France.    In  18C6 
she  was  erected  Into  a  kingdom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of 
Napoleon ;  and,  on  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  ahe  was 
united  with  Belgium,  and  formed  into  a  kingdom,  under 
the  family  of  Orange,  the  founders  of  her  liberties.    But 
this  union  was  never  cordial.     The  Dutch  and  Belgians 
are,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar  in  their  religion,  character, 
and  pursuits  ;  ana  the  connection  between  them  was  dis- 
solved by  the  revolt  of  the  Belgians  soon  after  the  French 
revolution  of  1830.    Holland,  therefore,  hag  now  pretty 
nearly  the  same  limits  as  before  her  occupation  by  the 
French  in  1795.    The  King,  William  I.,  abdicated  ths 
throne  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  William,  now  Wil- 
liam II.,  in  1840.    (De  Cloet,  Deacr.  G4ogr.  Hiitorique, 
Itc.  pp.  9—19. ;  Diet.  Oiogr. ;  Chambers,  &c.) 
H()Ll,AND  (NEW).   See  Austhaua. 
HOLSTEIN,  aduchy  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  Denmark,  bounded  W.  by  tne  North 


Sea,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  E.  by  the  Baltic,  and  N.  by  Sins- 
wicli.  It  19  of  a  compact  form,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  3,330  aq.  m.  ;  and  had  in  1834  a  pop.  of  435,528. 
Surface  and  soil  considerably  diversilled;  the  E.  part  ii 


8nmewh,tt  hilly,  and,  besides  fertile  plains,  has  woods, 
iakca,  and  picturesque  scenery  :  the  middle  part  is  com- 
paratively barren,  and  is  in  inanv  parts  covered  with 
lieath  ;  tne  W.  district  along  the  I'^lbe,  and  the  German 
Ocean,  consists  principally  of  flat,  low-lying,  rich  marsh 
land,  secured  by  dykes  and  sluices  against  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  aca.  Principal  rivers  Elbe  and  Stor ;  the 
only  lake  worth  notice  is  that  of  Ploen.  The  canal 
of  Kiel  separates  the  duchy  from  Sleswick,  and  is  of 
great  linportoncc,  as  well  for  inland  as  for  foreign  navi- 
gation. (Sec  Kiel.)  The  lat.  ot  Holstein  being  the  same 
us  that  of  the  N.  of  England,  its  productions  are  also 
similar,  consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  potatoes, 
hemp  and  flax,  with  hops  and  fruit,  &c.  -,  but  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  Its  excellent  cattle  and  horses,  raised  in 
large  numbers  in  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  marsh- 
land, and  which  are  an  Important  article  of  export.  The 
half-dried  beef,  so  abundant  In  Hamburg,  and  which  is 
decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  met  with  in 
thia  country.  Is  principally  derived  from  Holstein.  Agri- 
culture has  been  much  improved  ;  and  the  country  being 
In  many  parts  enclosed  and  well  cultivated,  is  little  in- 
ferior, in  appearance,  to  the  beat  districts  of  England. 
Minerals  not  very  important.  Lime  is,  however,  met 
with  ;  and  there  is  a  brine  spring  at  Odersloe.  Fishing 
is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  along  the  coasts.  The  only 
Important  sea-port  is  Altona,  near  Hamburg.  Gluck- 
stadt,  a  much  smaller  sea-port,  aituatiHl  lower  down  the 
Ellie,  la  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  ;  but  the  atatea  (see  Den- 
mark )  meet  at  Itzchoc,  a  town  of  5,600  Inhab.  The  other 
principal  towns  arc  Ilcndsbiirg  and  Kiel.  Exclusive  of 
cattle  and  horses,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  Ac,  with  butter 
and  cheese,  are  exported.  Manufactures,  excepting  those 
carried  on  at  Altona,  unimportant. 

IIOLYHKAD  (in  Welsh  CaerGybi,  "the  castle  of 
Oybl"),  a  sea-port,  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
N.  Wales,  on  a  peninsula  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  isle 
and  CO.  Anglesey,  22  m.  W.  Bangor,  67  m.  W.  Liverpool, 
and  224  m.  N.W.  London;  lat.  .^30  17'  N.,  long.  40 
35'  W.    Pop.  of  par.,  in  I8:ii,  4,2M2.    Tlie  penlnaula,  on 

I  the  N.  aide  of  which  the  town  atanda,  and  wliich  is  Insu- 
lated it  high  water,  ends,  towards  the  sea,  In  an  immcns* 


n 
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precipice  of  terpentine  rocli,  liollowed  out  here  and  there 
Into  moit  magniflcunt  caves,  the  haunti  of  almost  innu- 
merable sea-fowl.  The  town  is  clean  and  well  pared, 
comprising  two  main,  and  several  cross  streets  ;  it  has  a 
fine  open  market-place,  public  l>aths,  government  esta- 
blishments, &c.,  and  contains  many  superior  residences. 
The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and  now  in  the  patron- 
age of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  an  embattled  cruciform 
structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style,  with  a  square 
tower  and  low  steeple ;  and  the  churcliyard  is  enclosed 
by  a  low  wall,  said  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Roman  for- 
tification. There  are  also  four  places  of  worship  for  dis- 
senters, a  free  school,  established  in  1745,  and  several 
other  day  and  Sunday  schools,  furnishing  instruction  to  a 
great  many  children.  Holyhead  has  no  particular  branch 
of  commerce  or  manufacture :  its  importance  principally 
depends  upon  its  l)cing,  next  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol, 
the  chief  resort  of  passengers  tc  and  from  Ireland.  The 
erection  of  the  Mcnai  Bridge,  the  improvement  of  the 
Holvhead  road,  and  |the  establishment  of  steam-packets 
to  Dublin,  caused  a  great  increase  of  the  intercourse  by 
Holvhead.  But  the  removal  of  the  London  and  Dublin 
mail  packets  to  Liverpool,  in  1838,  greatly  diminished  the 
number  of  passengers  by  this  route.  ( Bound.  Rfp.)  One 
mail  packet,  however,  still  continues  to  run  ;  and  there 
is  considerable  business  in  shipbuilding  and  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  '  The  harlraur,  which  forms  a  basin  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  used  to  dry  at  low  water ;  but 
great  eflbrts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  improve  it ; 
and  a  pier  has  l>een  projected  about  200  fathoms  into  tlie 
sea,  having  12  ft.  water  at  its  head  at  low  springs.  Tliis 
pier,  formed  on  the  rocky  island  of  St.  Ovbi,  is  joined  to 
the  town  by  a  swivel  bridge,  and  at  its  other  extremity  is 
a  lighthouse.  The  peninsula  of  Holyhead  is  trrminated 
by  a  high  rocky  promontory  called  the  S.  Stack,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lighthouse,  witn  a  revolving  light,  21 1  ft. 
above  low-water  mark.  The  Skerries,  a  small  island 
7  m.  N.  of  Holvhead,  is  also  marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The 
town  of  HolyKead,  with  a  small  surrouding  suburb,  is  a 
pari.  bor.  contributory  to  Beaumaris,  which  returns  1 
mem.  to  the  H.  ofC.  Markets  on  Saturday.  (Kichot- 
tOHt't  Camb.  Guide  {Bound.  Rep.,  &c,) 

HOLY  ISLAND  (an.  Lindi^arne),  a  peninsula, 
wholly  insulated  at  high  water,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
England,  co.  Durham,  ward  Islandshiro,  II  m.  S.K. 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  Area,  3,320  acres:  pop.,  in  1831, 
83S.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  four-sided  figure, 
more  than  half  of  it  towards  the  N.  being  covered  with 
sand,  and  abounding  with  rnbbit-burrows :  the  re- 
mainder, however,  has  been  very  productive  since  its 
enclosure  In  1798.  The  prospect  from  the  island  is 
extremely  beautiful,  commanding  views,  northward,  nt 
Berwick,  and  of  Bamborough  Castle,  at  nearly  the 
same  distance,  southward.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  tlie 
island  is  a  small  fishing  village,  formerly  more  exten- 
sive, near  which  are  a  small  harbour  and  an  old  castle, 
situated  on  a  high  conical  rock,  of  primitive  forma- 
tion. The  inhabs.  are  chiefly  engaged  during  winter  in 
catching  lobsters  for  the  London  market,  and  at  other 
times  in  get^ng  cod,  ling,  and  haddock.  Limestone, 
coal,  and  iron  ore  are  abundant ;  but  the  influx  of  the 
tide  makes  the  working  of  them  exceedingly  laborious. 
The  great  glory  of  the  island,  highly  esteemed  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars,  is  the  abbey  (wltli  Its  connected  church), 
formerly  the  residence  of  many  literary  monks.  It  was 
foundetl  by  St.  Acdan  In  Tk].'),  under  the  patronage  of  Os- 
wald, king  of  Northumbria,  who  erc<!tcd  LIndismrne  into 
a  bishopric.  The  monastery  was  all  but  demolished  by 
the  Danes,  in  867,  and  was  then  removed  (with  the 
bishop's  see)  to  Durham,  a  few  monks  only  remaining  at 
the  establishment  after  the  partial  rebuiWIing  of  the  church 
and  abbey.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey,  wliiuli  had  been  con- 
structed of  red  freestone,  and  aptly  termed  by  Sir  W. 
Scott  "  a  solemn,  large,  and  dark  red  pile,"  show  that  It 
was  built  at  different  periods.  It  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  great  minstrel  in  the 
2d  canto  of  Marmion  :  — 

In  8axon  ittTPngth  that  hMm't  frown'il, 
With  iiiaHAive  archM  tir(.a(l  anit  rouiiil. 
That  rn^e  alternate,  row  anil  row, 
On  pontltTiiui  pillars  stinri  anil  luw, 

llullt  ere  Ih^'  art  wan  known, 
Bt  poinleil  aisle  antl  f>hafte<l  Ktalk, 
The  arr.^(teM  of  an  a!le>'d  walk 

Tu  emulate  in  ftluile    *  * 

***** 
Ntrt  l>iit  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
HclmtliUxl  In  a  later  slyl<-, 

hhow'd  where  the  siioiliT't  hand  hail  been. 

i^arlous  fragments  of  the  monastery  an-  extant,  and 
traces  of  walls  are  scattered  over  a  «p.ice  of  nearly  4 
acres.  The  main  walls  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the 
church  still  remain,  the  measurement  iif  the  biiililing 
lieing  138  ft.  In  length,  and  30  It.  In  brrailth.  S.  of  Holy 
Island  are  17  small  Islands,  ralletl  the  rami'  l«l»nils,  on 
the  largest  of  whii'li  Itallgfithonsr.  (Ihilrhiimin't !^ Sur- 
livt'i  Durham  ;  Hcw$  qf  Voail  aful  Harbour*  t/  /.'"X- 
land,} 


HONDURAS  (BRITISH). 
HOLYWELL,  a  market  town,  narl  hn. 
of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  bund.  Mold.'^Sn  tl^  ««?  P"- 
from  Chester  to  Holyhead,  I4i  m.  W  bv  V  ??u  ""«> 
86  ra.  N.N.W.  Shrewsburyj  anS  178  m.  S  W  J'^*i'*'' 
Area  of  par.,  1,790  acres,'  po?..  In  IMI  8qii^°"l'il'- 
town  is  pleasantly  situatell  on  the  slow  of  !'»  ^^^ 
tain  extending  toward,  the  «stuar»  ofThe  jlJ"".""; 
is  large,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Thi^;/"'' 
are  irregular;  but  there  are  many  good  "nd^u" 
stantial  Bouses.  The  church,  a  jdaln  rt?Scture  ^t 
a  strong  embattled  tower,  stanils  quite  at  .h»  ^. 
tom  of  the  hill:  there  are  also  2^  RomM  c!th^  " 
chapels,  and  several  places  of  worship  for  dl«»„.  " 
A  beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  &,."'• 
saint,  Winifred,  who    iTved   in   the  7th  centurT  anJ 

erected  over  a  well 


now  used  as  a  school  house,   is  „  „,„r  „  ,„  ,, 

from  which  water  Issues  so  copiously  as  to  turn  «  i.    ■ 
portion  of  the  mill-machinery  in  the  town     Thn  i„  "* 
part  of  the  building  is  open,  Snd  the  sanatory  vlrtierS 
Its  holy  water  are  even  at  the  present  day  not  wh^i? 
discredltetl  by  the  inhab.    The  town,  which  wm  7n.  '^ 
siderable  till  the  commencement  oHhe  nrls™    S""' 
tury,  is  now  the  largest  in  the  co.,  and  remarkahi«  r 
its  activity  in  mining  and  manufactures.     Lead    ,,!"' 
copper,  and  coal  are  extensively  worked  in  several  .„.» 
productive  mines  close  to  the  town.    These  mine«  111 
the  sineiting-houses,  foundries,  &c.,  in  the  vie  nifv  of 
the  town,  employ  from  600  to  700  hands,  at  waees  varWn 
from  lOs.  to  I5j.  per  week.    The  chief  metallic  prSt! 
are  copper  wire  and  copper  bolts,  nails,  and  sheaihins 
which  are  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  shipped  in  larsp  n  =„' 
titles  for  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America.    Tli,!?e  are  fnn" 
cotton  mills,  established  by  theHoly  well  Cotton  andTwuI 
Company,  and  which  employ  714  hanils.  A  small  tradp  i. 
also  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  galoons  and  doubli-l. 
the  present  factory  contains  60  looms,  worked  chleflv  hJ 
women,  who  earn  from  6».  to  13*.  per  week,  accordini  to 
the  quality  of  the  fabric  on  wh/ch  they  are  cnMLi 
Work  is  plentiful,  and  the  weavers  are  not  worse  offil.an' 
their  fellow-labourers.     A  short  distance  from  the  town 
is  the  Mark,  a  kind  of  quay,  on  the  D«e,  unanproacliabla 
by  ships  at  low  water,  and  at  all  times  incoiivenient 
Holywell  was  made  by  the  Keform  Act  a  pari,  bor    con 
trihutory  to  Flint,  which  sends  I  mem.  to  the  H  of  ("■ 
and  its  boundaries  comprise  parts  of  the  townshlDs  of 
Holywell  and  Greenfield.  "     ' 

HONDURAS   a  state  of  Central  America.   SscCr. 

TEMALA.  <-"ia. 

HoNUURAS  (British),  a  settlement  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Central  America,  chieflv  lu. 
tween  lat.  16°  and  18°  N.,  and  long.  88°  and  900  \v 
having  N.  Yucatan,  W.  and  S.  Guatemala,  and  E.  the  Bail 
of  Honduras.  It  is  very  extensive,  but  the  pop.  is  said  not 
to  exceed  4,0(X),  of  whom  only  .about  300  are  whites.  The 
coast  is  Hat,  and  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  reefi 
and  low  verdant  islands,  called  keys.  The  approach  to 
the  shore  Is  very  dangerous,  especially  during  N.  wjndj 
and  the  iliflTcrent  keys  resemble  each  other  so  much  as  to 
make  the  navigiitioii  of  the  channels  between  them  ex- 
tremely dllHcult,  except  to  experienced  pilots.  Procccilini 
inland,  the  surface  rises  gradually  from  the  coast  Into 
an  elevated  region,  covered  with  primeval  forests,  Inter- 
spersed with  marshes.  Rivers  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  large ;  the  principal,  the  Balize,  is  navigable  for 
200  m  The  climate  is  moist,  hut  is  repo'ted  to  be  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  W.  India  islands,  especially  in 


he  climate  is  moist,  hut  is  repcted  to  be  more 
an  that  of  the  W.  India  islands,  especially  in 
the  wet  sctson.  The  heat  during  most  part  of  the  year 
Is  moderated  by  sea  brceies  ;  the  average  annual  ti'mp 
Is  aliout  80°  F.  The  rains  are  so  heavy  that  the  Sibuii 
river  sometimes  rises  .M)  fl.  in  a  few  hours :  they  arc  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  violent  thundcrsturnis.  Vol. 
conic  products,  and  marble  or  other  limestone  form. 
ations.arefounilin  various  parts  ;  the  shores,  banks  of  llic 
rivers,  *c.  are  covered  with  a  deep  and  rich  alluvial  soil, 
capable  of  growing  most  Kuropean  as  well  as  tropitai 
protlucts.  The  forests  abound  with  some  of  the  fniitt 
timber  trees,  including  mahogany,  logwood,  and  many 
other  valuable  trees.  The  two  now  specified  are  the  staple 
product  of  the  settlement,  and  their  cutting  forms  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  settlers.  The  umhoguny  {Sim. 
tenii  ma/m^nni)  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  ticci,  ami 
is  probably  200  years  in  arriving  at  maturity.  It  it  seliloni 
found  in  clusters  or  groups,  but  single,  and  ollen  much 
dispersed ;  so  that  what  Is  termett  a  mahogang  irurk 
extenils  over  several  sq.  m.  There  are  two  leasoni 
In  which  the  trees  are  cut  down  ;  one  beginning  shortly 
after  Christmas,  or  at  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  the 
other  nlM)Ut  the  middle  of  the  year.  At  siiiii  periods,  all 
Is  activity,  the  pop.  being  mostly  empliiycd  in  felling 
or  removing  the  trees.  The  gangs  of  negroes  omplovej 
ill  the  work  consist  of  frimi  \0  tii  Ml  i>ach,  at  the  heailuf 
wliinn  Is  thi>  huntiman,  wlioxe  thief  oiTupatlun  is  to 
search  the  woods,  and  find  lalnmr  for  the  uliiilc.  An  n. 
(lert  negro  of  this  ilesiriptloii  wiu  formerly  ulten  valucil 
at  (MH)/. 

"  About  the  beginning  of  August  the  hunliman  \s  ile. 
spatched  on  his  errand.     Ho  cuts  his  way  throuilillie 
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thickest  'of  the  wooda  to  the  highest  apots,  and  climba 
the  highest  tree  he  flnda,  from  which  he  minutely  aurreys 
the  surrounding  country.  At  this  season,  the  leaves  of 
the  mahogany  tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow-reddish 
hue '  and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can 
discover,  at  a  great  distance,  the  places  where  the  wood 
I,  ^ost  abundant.  He  now  descends,  and  to  auch  places 
his  steps  are  now  directed ;  and  without  compaaa  or  other 
luide  than  what  observation  haa  imprinted  on  hia  recoU 
fection,  he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  point  to  which 
he  aims."  The  mahogany  tree  is  commonly  cut  about 
12  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  body  of  the  tree,  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  wood  it  furnishes,  is  deemed  the  most 
valuable ;  but  for  purposes  of  an  ornamental  kind,  the 
branches  or  limbs,  are  generally  preferred,  the  ^rain  of 
these  being  much  closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich  and 
variegated.  Part  of  the  wood  is  rough-squared  on  the 
snot-  but  this  work  is  generally  postponed  till  the  logs 
are  rafted  to  the  entrance  of  the  different  rivers.  The 
rafts  often  consist  of  more  than  200  logs,  and  arc  floated 
as  many  miles.  "  When  the  floods  are  unusually  rapid, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  labour  of  a  season,  or  per- 
haps of  many,  is  at  once  destroyed  by  the  breaking  asun- 
der of  a  rait,  the  whole  of  the  mahogany  being  hurried 
precipitately  to  the  sea."  (Henderson.)  Mahogany  at 
lionmiras  produces  from  16/.  to  30/.  (Jamaica  currency) 
per  1 ,000  ft- !  *>"'  when  of  very  fine  quality  it  is  worth 
inuch  more.  Not  less.  In  fact,  than  3,000/.  haa  been  paid 
in  London  for  3  logs  of  mahogany,  the  produce  of  a  aingle 
tree  I  (Comm.  Diet.)  The  profits  of  the  trade  are, 
however,  much  diminished,  and  very  precarious.  Log- 
wood cutting  is  much  less  expensive ;  but  the  price  of 
logwood  fluctuates  even  more  than  that  of  mahogany  ; 
varying  from  11.  to  14/.  a  ton.  The  trees  are  cut  in  logs 
of  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  sent  to  Europe  in  that  form. 
(See  Campeachy,  p.  514.)  The  logwood  and  mahogany 
do  not  grow  adjacent  to  each  other  ;  the  former  inhabits 
a  swampy  soil,  while  the  latter  flourishes  most  in  high 
and  exposed  situations.  Every  settlement  at  Honduras 
has  its  plantain  walk,  and  many  uf  these  compriae  an 
extent  of  at  least  100  acres.  Cassava,  yams,  arrow  root, 
maize,  &c.  are  grown,  but  only  fur  home  consumption  ; 
the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  cotton  succeed  well,  but  arc 
little  cultivated ;  cocoa,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo, 
arc  indigenous.  European  cattle,  and  other  domestic 
animals,  thrive  greatly.  The  American  tiger,  the  tapir, 
armadillo,  racoon,  grey  fox,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
vast  number  of  mon.-,^(  ya.  Inhabit  the  settlement ;  bird.s 
and  iish  are  in  great  v.iricty,  and  testacea  particularly 
plentiful.  Many  turtles  are  taken  by  the  inhab.  living 
upon  the  keys,  or  islands  of  the  coast,  a  few  of  which 
liiul  their  way  to  London. 

The  following  were  the  quantities  of  the  principal  ar- 
I'cles  exported  from  British  Honduras  in  183G :  — 
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MahoKanj  -  sapetf.  ft.  9,708,89,1  I  Hides 
t'ochineal  -        serons  3,585  |  Cedar 


No.  nfim 
—  i,'iO,,'in'j 
ft.  .";,(Kju 


In  the  same  year,  132  ships,  burden  28,313  tons,  chiefly 
from  Ocat  Britain  and  the  U,  States,  entered,  and  134, 
0^29,493  tons,  left  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

Honduras  is  governed  by  a  superintendent,  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  seven  magistrates,  elected  annually 
hy  the  inhab.,  who  form  a  council,  the  members  being 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  .superintendent.  The 
latter  officer  haa  a  salary  of  I, SCO/,  j  the  services  of  the 
other  members  of  the  legislature  are  gratuitous.  Trial 
by  jury  is  In  force.  From  decisions  of  the  central  court, 
a .  appeal  lies  to  the  sovereign  in  council.  Total  public 
rev.  (18.16),  20,071/.;  expenditure,  \\1Ml.  Amount  of 
compensation  received  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves  at 
their  emancipation,  101, 'JW/.  The  average  value  of  a 
slave,  from  1S22  to.  1830,  was  120/.  U.  Id.,  being  a  larger 
sum  than  in  any  other  colony. 

The  only  town  in  the  settlement  Is  Balize,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  about 
17"  29'  N.,  and  long.  ft»°  8'  \V.  It  consists  of  about 
M\  houses,  chiefly  of  wood ;  the  streets  are  regular,  and 
the  whole  town  is  shaded  by  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and 
tamarind  trees.  Its  chief  edifices  .-.re  the  government 
house,  a  church,  and  several  chapels :  it  lias  n  public 
school,  which  had  126  pupils  in  1836,  and  soveraf  private 
irliools, 

i'hls  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  In  l.')02  ;  the 
date  of  its  first  settlement  by  Europeans  is  uncertain.  It 
«,•«  transferred  from  Siiain  to  England  by  treaty,  in 
1670,  but  Its  occupation  waa  contested  at  different  times 
by  the  Sjianiards,  down  to  I7<,i8,  since  which  It  has  re- 
mained quietly  In  our  possession.  (Henderson's  Account 
i\f  Ilom'tirns  ;  Pari.  Paprr.i,  ^r.) 

HONFLK.IIU,  a  spa-port  t^iwn  of  France,  dep.  Cal- 
vados, cap,  cant. ;  on  the  irstuary  of  the  Seine,  nearly 
npHoslte  Havre,  from  which  It  Is  fim,  S.K.,  and  30  m. 
N.K.  Caen,  I'op.  (1830)  8,490.  It  is  111  built,  and  trifle ; 
in  streets  lielng  mostly  narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and  ill 
ventilated,  and  its  public  edifices  more  remarkable  for 


antiquity  and  oddity  than  elegance,  Ita  port,  enclosed 
between  two  jetties,  Is  difficult  of  entrance,  and  encum- 
liered  with  mud,  so  as  to  be  inaccessible,  except  at  high 
water,  and  then  only  for  ships  of  small  burden.  It  haa 
two  basins  connected  with  it,  which  serve  as  harbours 
for  numerous  fishing  boats  and  coasting  vessels.  Many 
of  the  inhab.  are  engaged  in  the  herring,  mackarel,  and 
whiting  fisheries,  and  numeroua  vessels  aall  annually 
from  Honfleur  for  the  cod,  whale,  and  seal  flsheriea.  It 
is  more  a  commercial  than  a  manufacturing  town ;  It  haa, 
however,  some  building  docks,  rope  walks,  and  manufac- 
tures of  copperas,  nails,  ship  biscuit,  lace,  &c.  Its  export 
and  Import  trade  la  considerable;  butter,  fruit,  and  eggs, 
in  large  quantities  are  sent  to  England  from  Honfleur. 
A  good  deal  of  corn,  and  melons  of  very  flne  quality,  are 
grown  in  its  vicinity.  Honfleur  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  Charles  VII.  In  1440.  (Hugo.) 

HONITON,  a  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  bund.  Axminstcr,  near  the  Otter, 
142  m.  W.  by  S.  London,  and  16  m.  E.N.B.  Exeter. 
Area  of  par.  and  pari,  bor.,  which  are  co-extensive, 
2,880acrcs.  Pop.  (1831)  3„'i09.  The  town,  which  stands 
In  an  extensive  vale  celebrated  for  fertility  and  beauty, 
consists  chiefly  of  a  single  well  paved  and  lighted  street, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  lined  with  neat  and  respectable 
houces,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  after  a 
destructive  fire  wliich  laid  nearly  the  whole  place  In 
ruins.  The  inhab.  are  supplied  with  wate.'  from  a  brook 
that  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  The 
church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  is  a  small  but  neat 
structure,  enlarged  In  1482,  and  remarkable  for  a 
curiously  carved  screen  separating  the  nave  and  ch,incel. 
All-hallows  chaptd,  built  of  flint  in  176.5,  is  a  compact 
building  with  a  square  embattled  tower.  There  are 
3  chapels  for  dissenters,  a  free  grammar-school,  scan- 
tily endowed,  a  boys'  national  school,  and  a  girls'  work- 
ing school,  and  an  nospital. 

The  industry  of  Honiton  consists  of  serge-weaving 
and  lace-making ;  but  Iioth  branches  are  on  the  decline. 
Some  years  ago,  more  serge  was  woven  here  than  in  any 
other  town  of  Devon,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  lace  manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perfec- 
tion, was  so  tasteful  in  the  design,  and  so  delicate  and 
beautiful  in  the  workmanship,  as  not  to  be  excelled  even 
by  the  best  specimens  of  Brussels  lace.  (Commercial 
Dictumary,  p.  743.;  Pari.  Papers.)  During  the  late 
war,  veils  of  Honiton  lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from 
20  to  100  guineas,  whereas  they  may  now  be  obtained 
I'Dr  8  or  10  guineas.  The  competition  of  the  bobbin-lace 
machinery,  which  became  active  in  1820,  has  of  late  yeara 
greatly  impaired  the  trade  of  Honiton,  though  not  to  the 
extent  th.it  it  has  impaired  the  lace  trade  of  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckingh.imshire.  Shoemaking  and  coarse  pottery 
employ  several  hands,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  butter, 
the  chief  portion  of  which  is  seQt  to  the  London  market. 
Markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday ;  the  largest 
on  the  latter  day :  an  annual  fair,  the  first  Wednesday 
after  July  19th,  for  cattle,  &c. 

Honiton  was  granted  by  Ilenrvl.  to  Richard  de  Rivers, 
from  wliom  it  descended  to  tlie  Courtcnaya,  earla  of 
Devon,  who  for  many  years  have  been  the  patrona  and 
lords  of  the  manor.  It  is  a  bor.  by  prescription.  A  port- 
reeve and  baillfl"are  annually  elected  at  the  manor  court; 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  however,  is  vested  in  the  county 
magistrates.  This  bor.  first  sent  mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
in  the  28th  of  Edward  I. ;  but  it  was  only  twice  re- 
presented prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  since  which 
time  it  has  continued  to  send  2  mems.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Kefurm  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in 
the  Inhabitant  housekeepers.  The  Boundary  Act  ex. 
tended  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  make  it  in- 
clude the  whole  par«  of  Honiton.  Registered  electors 
in  1838-39,  4,W.  (Polwhek's  Devon i  Com.  Did.  j  Part. 
Pavers.) 

IIOOBLY,  a  town  of  the  Deccan,  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Bcjanoor,  prejld.  Bombay,  13  m.  S.  D.trwar  ;  lat.  15"  20' 
N.,  long.  75°  15*  E.  lVi|i.  estimated  In  1820  at  1,5,000. 
It  lias  long  been  a  place ot  ure.it  tr.ide,  its  merchants  and 
bankers  frequently  transacting  business  at  Sur&t,  Hyder- 
abad, Serlngapatain,  Kc.  It  has  two  forts,  but  neither  la 
very  strong,  and  there  are  no  public  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  It  was  t.iken  by  Scviijec  in  1073,  and  by  a  son  ol 
Aiirungzebo  in  \6Ki. 

HOOCfllLY,  a  distr.  of  Ilindostan,  prcsid.  and  ror. 
Bengal,  between  lat.  22^  LV  and  23°  lO*  N.,  and  long. 
H7°  30'  and  88*^  48'  E. ;  having  N.  the  districts  Burdwar 
and  the  Jungle  >*ehals,  E,  Nuddea,  Calcutta,  and  the 
24  Pergunualis,  W.  Mlilnapore,  .ind  S,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Area,  2,260  sq.  ni.  Pop.  (1822),  1,239,1.'>0. 
It  is  a  low,  level  tr.iet  of  great  fertility,  but  much  of  it 
is  waste  ;  and  the  sea-coast,  which  is  very  unhealthy,  la 
densely  covered  with  jungle.  Besides  the  Hooghly 
river,  a  great  many  other  branches  and  tributaries  of 
the  flanges  intersect  it;  it  has  therefore  an  extensive 
inland  navigation.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  near  the 
sea,  a  gnoil  de.il  of  salt  of  excellent  qiuillty  la  made. 
Land  revenue  in  Ix'i'J-SO,  1,I02,871  rup.     About  3-4th» 
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ol'  the  pop.  are  MIniloos,  nnil  l-'lth  Mohammedani. 
Kducation  ii  more  extended  in  this  than  hi  most  districts 
in  Dengal ;  but  suttees  and  gang  robberies  have  not- 
withstanding been  in  general  more  prevalent  than  In 
most  other  parts  of  India. 

HoooHLY,  a  considerable  town  of  lllndostan,  pre- 
tid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  cap.  of  above  distr,,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  '£i  m.  N.  by  W.  Calcutta.  "  It  occu- 
Ules  an  elevated  and  commanding  site,  and  Is  picturesque 
in  its  broken  and  irregular  disposition ;  the  buildings 
lieing  In  one  place  clustered  together  in  thick  groups, 
in  otner  places  wide  and  straggling,  and  divided  by  trees 
and  patcnes  of  bamboo,  A  handsome  Christian  church 
rises  with  bold  and  imposing  effect,  conspicuous  above 
the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  g/iatt  upon  the 
bank,  to  the  style  and  architecture  of  wliicli  it  furms  a 
striking  contrast."  (.Bacon,  i.  241.)  The  town  was  once 
of  much  greater  importance,  having  been,  under  the 
Moguls,  (he  station  for  collecting  the  custom  and  river 
duties  ;  it  Is  still  large,  prosperous,  well  inhabited,  and 
a  government  civil  station.  It  has  a  tnariressa  or  college, 
in  which  Engiiali,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  are  taught, 
which,  in  1H24,  was  in  a  very  tlourisiiing  state,  having  83 
students,  and  a  revenue  oi^  nearly  IG,(HIO  rupees  a  vear. 
The  Dutch  established  a  factory  here  in  1C25,  and  the 
English  founded  another  In  1040 ;  the  Portuguese  and 
Danes  also  had  settlements  at  Hooghly.  It  was  at 
Hooghly  that  the  first  serious  quarrel  occurred  between 
the  Moguls  and  Europeans,  in  I(i32,  when  a  large  Por- 
tuguese fleet  was  tlestroyed  iiy  the  Mohammedans ;  it 
was  here  also  that  the  first  engagomcut  took  place  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Moguls,  in  IGHn ;  on  which 
occasion  the  English  fleet  cannonaded  the  town,  and 
burned  SOU  houses. 

HOOGHLY  KIVER.  (See  Oanoeu.) 

HOOKN,  a  sea-port  town  of  N.  Holland,  cap.  distr., 
on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  '20  m.  N.  by  K.  Amsterdam.  Pop. 
about  10,000.  It  Is  surrounded  with  old  ramparts,  is  tole- 
rably well  built,  and  hns  10  churches,  and  various  other 
public  buildings.  Its  port  is  the  best  along  the  const  on 
which  It  Is  situated,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese,  cattle,  herrings,  and  otiier  kinds  of  provisions 
are  exported  from  it.  Iliwrn  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  carpets,  and  ship  building  is  carried  on  in  it  to 
a  considerable  extent.  It  w.is  the  birthplace  both  of  the 
navigator  Schouten,  who  in  KilO  discovered  Caiie  Horn, 
andof  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dieinen's  I.and  and 
New  Zealand.  (De  tluet;  Ihct.  0(og.  ;  Murray' t  Hand- 
book.) 

HORNCASTI.E,  a  market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lincoln,  soke  same  name,  parts  of  Lindsey, 
on  the  navigable  river  Bain,  IHm.  E.  Lincoln,  and  llf>m. 
N.  London.  Area  of  par.,  2,.'iI0  acres;  pop.,  in  IftSi, 
3,98H.  Tlie  town,  which  stands  in  a  valley,  and  is  almost 
surrounded  by  streams  connected  with  the  W'itham  navi- 
gation, comprises  a  well-built  principal  street,  crossed  by 
others  of  Inferior  character,  and  has  a  church,  three 
places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  a  Krammnr-!>chnol, 
founded  in  l.'i71,  two  charity  scliools,  »  liirKe  dispensary, 
and  a  union  workhouse.  Tanning  is  extensively  c.irried 
on,  and  the  Horncastle  navigation  gives  rise  to  a  consl. 
derable  traffic  with  tlie  surrounding  districts.  Petty 
sessions  arc  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling  places 
for  the  N.  division  of  the  co.  Ilornc.istle  is  the  chief 
town  of  a  poor-law  union  comprising  Ci>i  parishes ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  within  this  par.  cost  i.S.'iO/. 
in  1N3U.  M,arket<on  Saturday:  large horhe-fnirs, June 22., 
Aug.  21.,  and  Oct.  2!). 

HOKNSEY,  a  par.  and  village  of  England,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, hund.  Omilstone,  .">  in.  N.  London.  The  par., 
which  c<)ini)rlses  the  hamlets  of  IMuswrli-hill,  Crouch, 
end,  the  chief  part  of  Ilighgate,  and  a  part  of  Kinchlry,) 
h.id,  in  IH;)I,  a  pop.  of  4.H,')fi.  This  retired  village  is  hing 
and  straggling,  containing  many  handsome  and  pic- 
turesque residences,  inhabited  by  wealthy  bankers  and 
merchants  ;  and  the  New  Itiver,  which  meanders  through 
it,  adds  gieatly  tothe  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Thechurcli, 
a  building  of  the  Kith  century,  and  recently  restored, 
comprises  a  nave,  .S.  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a  hand.sonu- 
"  Ivy-roantiiKl  "  tower  at  the  \V.  end.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  in  the  gilt  of  the  bishiiii  of  London,  and  several 
bequests  have  ix'en  in.ide  at  ditiercnt  times  for  the  relief 
of  the  church  poor.  A  good  charity  school  is  attaclied 
to  the  rhureh.  Dissenters  have  ;!  pi.ices  of  worsliip 
within  the  villiige.  At  a  short  distance  is  a  coppice 
called  llornsey  Vifood,  at  the  S.  end  uf  wliicii  is  a  guud 
house  of  entertainment. 

HOH.SHAM,  A  town,  pari.  iKir.,  and  par.  of  P.ngland, 
CO.  Sussex,  rape  llranilHT,  hiiiid.  E.  I',a.^writh,  on  the 
.^ilur,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Arun,  in  tli(!  lentri'  of  a  fertile 
and  richly.wouded  tract,  IH|  in.  N.W.  ilrixhton,  and  :ill 
m.  S.S.W.  London.  Area  of  par.,  k,.'i<k)  .icres.  Pop.  of 
do.,  in  1831,  ,t,IU5,  since  which  period  it  has  greatly  in- 
creased. "  The  town  consists  of  two  streets,  crossing 
<'ach  other  at  right  angles,  with  an  open  space  on  tlic  S., 
in  which  stands  the  court-linuie,  aii<l  a  green  on  the  N. 
The  mixture  of  tre»«  "mong  the  honsi's  ^ites  it  a  mure 
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sylvan  aspect  than  most  other  country  towns  havn  ti. 
houses  are  generally  timber-built,  but  new  fa^n^i  ,*"? 
brick,  and  In  the  slrcet  leading  to  the  church^^  *'"' 
trees  afford  to  the  dwellings  an*  agreSabL  ", hide  *n?I 
town  is  well  paved  with  stone,  obtained  from  iiTo  ,.  "".' 
lent  quarries  Tn  the  neighbourhood;  and  U^wtlf""' " 
plied  with  water."  (Hor^ld'i  ««/..  4c  )  c"n* to" 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  Horsham  wilhhwu* 
last  few  years,  many  excellent  private  houses  h»vl  I  "" 
built  and  the  town  Is  now  wl,ll  UghttrwUh ''g^?^;;!] 
watched.  There  are  numerous  good  inns  an.r  hL.  > 
Several  handsome  public  edifices  are  in  rolress  nr  •■''• 
tion.  Including  a  chapel  of  ease.  In  the  Gothic  ft^x?"' 
vicarage,  school-house,  &c.  The  par.  church  at  f\,„'«* 
extremity  of  the  town,  is  a  spacious  and  venurahl»;  ,  ' 
ture,  of  early  Engllsli  architecture,  with  «  tml.r."'- 
mounted  by  a  lorty  spire :  it  contains  some  iiitercstr,,'; 
monuments.  The  town-hall  and  court-house  a  ra«V  i* 
lated  building,  with  a  stone  front,  was  enlarged  an,l  „" 
proved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lu  I80G,  but  "1^0  m?": 
period  has  been  greatly  neglected.  The  coi.nty  „i3' 
near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  a  coinmi.H,  ' 
prison,  built  partly  with  brick,  and  partly  with  stoYiMW 
the  neighbourliood,  comprising  .^war^ds,  IJesiSC  7 
rooms,  ftc,  and  has  accommodation  for  about  \^^^C 
soners.  It  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  slierifri". 
the  CO.,  w'ho  appoints  the  governor:  at  present  ii  ik^i 
most  solely  appropriated  to  debtors.  Durlnit  thp ,. 
ending  Sept.  1839,  the  committals  to  It  were  (Vi  "hV^v'' 
penditure  for  the  year  being  619/.  (Ganl  Returns  IMo  1 
Adjacent  to  the  gaol  were  formerly  some  barracks  ami 
magazine,  but  these  have  been  long  removed.    llJrsh 
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has  ciiapcls  belonging  to  the  General  and  Partir  S 
Baptists,  Independents,  Weslcyans,  Friends,  and  C 
Catholics  ;  and  many  charitable  endowments  for  Ih ' 
poor,  the  chief  of  which  is  Cidller's  school,  IomdHm  1 
iv..>  fi„«n  ..i„.u,.,  with  a  master,  at  a  salary  of  m;" 
Innent  Isnow  in  a  very  nourishii'.J 
sntal  of  the  endowment  is  iipwarrt. 


1.532,  for  CO  scholars,  with 
year.    Tliis  cstabllshm 
stiite  :  the  present  re 


■  —  Infant  school 
and  several  superior  private  seminaries.  Horsham  «i,' 
till  lately,  the  seat  of  the  spring  assises  for  the  co  an!i 
tlie  mid'iummer  quarter  sessions  for  the  W  Jiv  t 
Sussex  are  still  holden  In  it.  Ur.tU  the  passino  of'tbi 
Mull.  Corp.  Act  the  town  was  governed  by  a  stcwaril  and 
two  bailifis,  chosen  annually  at  the  court-lcet  of  ilic  l(,rH 
of  the  manor.  Horsham  i.i  a  bor.  Iiy  prescrintioii  .,,,j 
sent  2  menis.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  time  of  Ildttaril  I 
nil  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
one  mem.  Previously  to  that  act  the  right  ol^votinc  »•»« 
vested  in  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures,  but  it  was  hi 
fact,  a  mere  nomination  bor.  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  arenowmailn 
Identical  with  those  of  the  |iar.  Ilegistered  electors  In 
lH38-,35,  368.  Horsham  is  a  polling-place  for  the  \V  iii, 
of  the  CO.  The  town  has  neither  mimiifacturcs  nor 
wholesale  trade  of  any  conseiiuence  j  the  inhab.  cleriviiio 
their  chief  support  from  the  retail  of  (,'oods  to  tlie  stir- 
rounding  district.  There  arc  two  tolerably  lar|!e  wct'kli" 
markets  ;  one  on  S.iturday  for  corn,  and  on  Momlayfor 
poultry,  a  good  many  of  which  are  reared  fur  the  ion- 
lion  market.  The  living  Is  a  vicar.igc  ;  patron,  the  arclii 
bisliop  of  Canti-rbiiry.  (Unr^elirs  /list.,  Aniiq.,  ani 
Topog.  <if  SusH'X,  83,'),  vol.  ii.  ;  J'lirl.  licjwrta ;  PrhiaK 
ItUmm.i 

HOUNSLOW,  a  mjirket  town  of  England,  sinuted 
partly  in  Hestoii  and  partly  in  Isleworth  par.,  co.  Jlid. 
dlesex,  hund.  Islcu-orth,  U  m.  W.S.W.  lyoniion.  The 
nop.  is  included  in  the  ritiirns  of  the  above  iiaiishpj 
I'he  town  stands  on  the  W.  edge  (.f  an  extensive  heath, 
bearing  the  same  name,  but  now  to  a  great  oxlent 
encio.scd  ;  it  consists  of  a  single  street,  in  which  are 
numerous  inns  uiid  posting-houses,  once  busy  niid  girni. 
pi  roiis,  but  con. I  arati<ely  deserteil  since  the  <>{wnwi 
of  the  Great  \\i-leni  Halluay.  The  chapel  c.f  ease  in 
n  modern  erection  at  the  W.'endof  thetiwii,  Imili  on 
tlie  site  of  an  old  priory  ;  and  connected  wiih  it  is  g 
charily  school  attended  by  2'.0  childn'n  of  lu.th  se\e>. 
There  arc  B  places  of  worsliip  for  dissenters.  On  the 
heath  are  cavalry  liarrackn  erected  in  17!i3,  fir  th« 
accommodation  of  fiOO  men  ;  .iiid  in  another  part  of  tlir 
heath  are  two  extensive  iiouder-mills.  \larkit-dav, 
Tinir«(lav. 

HOWDEN,  a  market-town  and  par.  nf  rnfliml.  a 
dependency  of  the  co.  of  Durham,  lint  situ  iloil  i.i  ihe 
v..  rid.  (I).  York,  wa|>  and  lili.  saiiic  naire.  I"  in.  .s  s.K 
Yolk,  Ifi.i  m.  N.  London.  The  entire  par,,  wlilrli  con. 
tains  1)  t(iH  iishitis,  lias  an  area  of  14,511)  acres,  and  Iiada 
pop.  of  4,.'i31,  in  1831  :  the  township  of  llowden  ciiMlaini 
2,820  acris.  and  had,  in  1831,  2,130  iiih.di.  The  tn»n 
stands  In  a  low  but  rielily  fultlvutij  plain,  aiirnii  1 
mile  N.  of  the  Oiise,  where  there  1«  a  small  hartiour 
for  boats,  and  a  ferry.  Streets  narrow,  Iw.llf  patpd, 
riid  only  partially  lighted  :  houses  mean,  and  thempfi* 
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„(  water  insufficient.  The  church,  rormerly  collegiate, 
I)  a  spaciou*  crucifurtn  structure,  in  the  decorated 
p„2llsh  style,  with  an  elegant  square  embattled  tower, 
'i3ft  ft.  high,  rising  from  the  centre  upon  pointed  arches, 
Supported  by  clustered  pillars.  The  chapter-house, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  Uth  century,  is  of  octagonal 
shape,  resembling  the  chapter-house  at  York,  but  of 
much  less  extent.  The  delicacy,  richness,  and  sym- 
metry of  Its  architecture  are  equalled  by  few  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  in  the  country,  except  Melrose  Abbcv, 
in  Scotland.  (Hutchimon's  Hiit.  of  Durham,  ill.  466.) 
Un  the  S.  side  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient palace,  formerly  used  as  a  stmimer  residence  by 
the  bishops  of  Durham,  especially  the  celebrated  Hugh 
ie  I'udsey,  who  died  here  in  II'JS.  The  ruins  consist 
of  a  centie,  front,  and  W.  wing,  with  some  detached 
uarts,  used  as  granaries.  The  site  of  this  palace  is  held 
uu  lease  from  the  see  of  Durham,  and  the  venerable 
ruins,  patched  up  with  modern  building,  are  now  con- 
verted into  s  farm-house.  Besides  the  church  there  are 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

A  grammar-school  has  for  many  years  been  kept  In  a 
building  contiguous  to  the  church  by  the  successive 
curates  of  Howden  ;  but  it  has  never  been  endowed,  and 
furnishes  no  gratuitous  education,  except  to  12  children, 
whose  instruction  in  English  is  provided  fur  by  an  in- 
come of  m.  yearly,  arising  from  a  bequest  made  in  1803. 
ICharil!/  Comm.  Hep.  part  il.  768.)  The  national  school 
Is  supported  by  subscription,  and  gives  instruction  to 
300  children  ol^both  sexes.  Numerous  other  charities 
and  benefactions  exist  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
par.  and  township.  Market  on  Saturday.  A  great  horse. 
^Ir,  the  largest  in  the  E.  riding,  is  licld  iiurc  on  Sept.  2.'>., 
and  six  following  days:  besides  this,  tliere  are  fairs  on 
every  alternate  Tuesday  for  horses  and  cattle.  Howden 
it  one  of  the  polliug-places  appointed  in  the  Reform  Act 
fcr  the  election  of  members  for  the  E.  riding. 

IIUDDEKSFIELD,    an    important    manufacturing 
town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  W.  Riding  co. 
York,  wap.  Agbrlgg,  on  the  Colne,  a  tributary  of  the 
Caider,  162m.  N.  by  W.  London,  and  15  m.  S.W.  Leeds. 
The  par.,  which   lies  cliicHy  in  this  river-valley,  ex- 
tends nearly  12  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and  includes  7  town- 
(hips,  with  an  area  of  15,080  acres,  and  a  pop.,  in  1831,  of 
31,041,  lieingan  increase  of  109  percent,  since  the  census 
of  1801.  when  the  pop.  was  14,848.     At  present  (1840)  the 
pop.  ot  the  par.  in  supposed  to  lie  about  40,000.   The  town- 
jhip  of  Huddersfleld,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  pari, 
bor.,  extends  over  3,950  acres  ;  and  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of 
19,015,  which,  when  compared  with  that  of  1801  (7,268), 
exhibits  an  increase  of  162  per  cent,  in  thirty  years  t 
Tbe  present  town  has  little  appearance  of  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.    It  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  Colne,  and  i(  surrounded  by 
other  hills  of  greater  height :  the  streets  are  regular,  well 
pared,  and  iigliti^  with  gas  ;  and  tbe  best  houses,  which 
art  numerous,  built  of  a  light-coloured  stone.     The 
market-place  is  spacious,  aud  surrounded  by  handsome 
buildings.    The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  fi-om 
rfscrvoirs  about  4  m.  \V.,  in  the  township  of  Goicar.  The 
cliiff  ornaincuts  of  Hiiddersfield  are  its  churches,  cloth- 
liall,  and  other  public  buildings.     The  par.  church,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  taken  down  in  18,^,  and 
rebuilt  by  public  subscription,  at  the  cost  of  8,952/.,  in- 
cluding 500/.  expended  on  a  very  handsome  pairted  east 
•  indow  :  tills  is  at  once  lui  elegant  and  a  commodious 
itructure,  and  does  credit  alike  to  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  the  town's  people.    The  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
Kamsdcn  family  ;  the  average  income  about  40(U.  a  year. 
Tliere  are  7  churches  in  the  par.,  of  which  the  vicar  has 
the  patronage.    Trinity  Church,  built  and  endowed  at 
private  expt-nse,  and  opened  in  IMiy,  is  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style,  and  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W.  end  ; 
il  holds  conveniently  li.'iOO.    Its  situation,  on  an  emi- 
nenceN.W.of  the  town,  renders  it  a  striking  object  from 
my  point  overlooking  Hudderstiehl.    St.  Faul's  Church, 
erected  ill  Ittll,  ,ind  fitted  to  accommodate  1,2.'>0  |>ersons, 
il  a  good  modern  imitation  of  the  early  English  style  :  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  tnwvr  surmounted  by  a  light 
splie.    TMs,  and  another  church  at  the  Paddock,  have 
been  built  by  funds  provided  by  the  pari,  commissioners. 
There  are  7  phices  of  worship  for  ais8cnter!<,  the  most 
omamental  of  which  belongs  to  the  Horn.  Cath.    The 
most  Ciipacioiis,  however,  Is  one  of  two  belonging  to  the 
VN'nleyan  Methodists  :  it  is  the  largest  ever  built  bv  that 
lect,  and  will  hold  2,400  persons.     Sunday-schools  are 
attached  lo  all  the  churches  and  chapeU.    .tmimg  the 
U'cular  buiUllngt  the  chief  is  the  cloth-hall,  erected  in 
li65  by  Sir  John  Ranisdcn,  and  enlarged  by  his  son  in 
1!*0.    It  is  »  circular  edifice  two  stories  high,  bisected, 
u  respects  its  lower  story,  by  an  arcade,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  separate  covnpartments  or  warehouses,  let  out 
to  Ihe  larger  nianiifactiirers ;  on  the  other,  an  open  space 
ukcnup  by  stalls  held  by  the  country  weavers,  and  sub- 
civided  by  passages  between  the  rows  of  stalls.     The  at- 
Icndance  on  a  marUet-day  (Tuesday)  averages  fKX)  traders. 


and  the  rules  of  the  market  make  all  the  business  be 
completed  half  an  hour  after  noon.  The  removal  of 
goods  is  allowed  after  3  p.  m.  The  light  of  the  buildhic 
is  wholly  admitted  from  within,  a  contrivance  Intended 
to  secure  It  the  better  both  from  fire  and  depredation. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  I'hilosophical  Hall,  a  Grecian  structure  very  latel)f 
erected  by  a  thriving  mechanics'  institute  founded  in 
182.) :  it  Is  well  adapted  for  lectures,  and  other  useful  pur> 
poses  to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  Vliiddertfield  and 
Agbrigg  infirmary  is  an  elegant  stone  edifice  with  wingi, 
having  a  portico  supported  by  four  fluted  Doric  columns. 
A  dis|)ensary  assists  the  infirmary  in  giving  medical  relief 
to  the  poor  of  the  town.  About  |  m.  from  the  town,  on 
the  Sheffield  road,  is  a  sulphureous  spa,  over  which  have 
been  built  spacious  and  beautiful  rooms  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  for  bathers.  The  educational  and 
religious  institutions  of  Huddersfleld  are  as  follow:  — 
a  church-collegiate  school,  Intetnled  to  supply  the  want 
of  a  regular  grammar-school ;  a  college  furnishing  a 
good  general  education,  open  to  all  sects;  a  national 
and  infant  school,  instructing  together  about  (WO  chll. 
dren ;  and  a  British  and  foreign  school :  but  It  Is  the 

general  opinion  that  the  means  of  education  are  still 
eficicnt.  The  Bible  Society  and  Missionary  Associationi 
hold  the  highest  stations  amongst  the  purely  rellgioiu 
establishments  of  the  town. 

Huddersficid  is  one  of  the  principal  seati  of  the  woollen 
manufacture.  It  owes  its  importance  in  this  respect 
partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  coal-field,  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  mills  from  the  neighbouring  rivers.  'The  means  of 
cheap  and  convenient  transit  tor  its  products,  and  the 
raw  materials  of  its  industry,  have  also  been  provided. 

Sir  J.  Ramsden,  on  whose  estate  the  town  is  built,  ob- 
tained, in  1774,  an  act  for  making  a  canal  to  connect  this 
town  with  the  Caider.  It  commences  at  King's  mill,  close 
to  Huddersfield,  and  running  N.  E.  for  3}  m.,  joins  the 
Caider  navigation  at  Cooper's  bridge,  iVom  which  point 
there  is  a  communication  with  the  Humbcr  testuary.  The 
connection  with  the  towns  and  ports  of  Lancashire  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  Huddersfleld  canal,  completed  in 
1806:  it  Ukes  a  S.W.  direction  past  Sialthwaite  to  Mara- 
den,  where,  at  a  summit  level  of^6.56  ft.  above  the  sea  (the 
highest  canal  level  in  England),  it  enters  a  tunnel  6,460 
yards  long,  cut  through  Standedge  hill,  and  thence  runs 
down  the  vale  of  Diggle  in  Saddleworth,  and  past  Stay- 
ley  bridge  to  its  junction  with  the  Ashton  and  Oldham 
canal.  Its  entire  length  is  I9f  m.,  and  it  cost  3(X),000/. 
{Priestley's  Canals,  pp.371.  567.) 

This  facility  of  intercourse  will  be  vastly  increased, 
when,  by  the  completion  of  the  Leeds  and  Manchester 
railway,  a  rapid  communication  shall  have  been  esta- 
blished between  the  ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  the  in- 
termediate towns.  "  Huddersfield  carries  on  a  very 
flourishing  trade  both  in  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  par- 
ticularly the  latter:  every  factory  seems  to  have  full 
employment,  and  every  thing  about  the  town  bears  the 
appearance  of  opulence."  (Sound.  Rep.)  The  following 
table  gives  an  account  of  the  number  of  mills  and  people 
employed  In  them  in  1839 :  (Factory  Returns,  p.  278.) 


DesrripUon. 

No. 

Water  !  Ste,'\m  ;  t>._~ 
Wheels  Engines,  Power. 

Hands 
emplo:fedt 

Woollen  mills     - 

Cotton 

Silk      . 

100 
3 
3 

20 

SJ 

1 
•i 

Hartu. 

816 
41 

96 

*.88l 
!»3 

Total       - 

106 

iiS    1      34 

9M 

3,428 

Besides  the  factory  work-people  there  are  many  others 
employed  in  hand-loom  weaving,  warping,  winding,  &c. 
and  in  making  mill  machinery.  The  entire  working 
pop.  is  estimated  at  above  7,060.  The  goods  manufac- 
tured In  this  par.  arc  narrow  and  broad  cloths  of  super, 
fine  and  inferior  nualities,  kerseymeres,  flushings,  and 
corded  cloths  of  ail  descriptions.  Cloths  of  wool  and 
cotton  mixed,  especially  fancy  articles,  are  an  increasing 
obj(!Ct  of  industry,  and  large  quantities  are  now  sent 
to  the  foreign  markets.  Valcncias  and  twills  for  waist- 
coats, of  stufiT  and  silk,  are  also  much  made,  and  highly 
prized  for  superior  texture  and  elegance  of  pattern.  In 
the  last  few  years  shawl-making  and  merino.weaving 
from  British  wool  have  been  introduced  with  advantage. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  en  Huddersfield,  for  the 
first  time,  the  privilege  of  sending  I  mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  Registered  voters,  in  1838-39,  886.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  here  every  week ;  and  there  are  two  courts, 
for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  15/.,  one  for  the  honor 
of  Pontef'ract,  and  the  other  by  a  recent  local  act  for 
the  parish,  along  with  certain  adjoining  parishes.  The 
cloth-market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  which  is  always  a  day 
of  intense  bustle.  l''airs  for  cattle,  &c.,  March  31.  May  4. 
Oct.  I. 

Huddersfleld  is  said  by  Dr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  qf  Leeds, 
p.  347.),  to  be  identical  with  the  Oderfelt  of  Domesday 
Book,  uud  to  have  been  at  that  time  "  a  mere  waiu. 
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HUDSON. 


Thepariih,  according' to  the  tninc  authority,  wa>,  like 
Hallux,  "  separated  from  Dewabury,  and  erected  into  an 
tndencndent  parish,  by  the  Influence  ofione  of  the  ear- 
lier l.acys,  to  whose  piety  and  muniflcence  this  neigh- 
bourhood lias  been  greatly  Indebted,  as  the  founders  6f 
hi  parisli  churches."  Tlie  manor  of  Huddersfieid,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  earls  of  Ilalilax,  came  into  the  ^ 
possession  of  the  Burton  family,  who  sohl  it  In  the  Kith  ' 
of  KHz.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard.    How  soon  the  Kamsden 
(hmlly,  its  present  (mssessors,  acquired  it,  is  uncertain  ;  I 
tiut  one  of  them  applied,  as  lord  of  tlie  manor,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.,  for  the  privilege  of  lioldiug  a  market  i 
in  the  small  town  of  Hudderhiield :  from  this  time  for- 
ward it  has  l)een  a  market-town.     It  is  indeed  indebted 
to  the  Kamsden  family  lor  many  privileges,  which  hare 
greatly  contributed  to  raise  it  tu  its  present  lm|>ortance. 
iParl.  Paptf  i  Btiines's  Oitx.  qf  Yurkihire;  Whitaker'i 
Hitl.  of  Leeds.    Private  Information.)  i 

HUDSON,  a  town  or  ctty  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
V.  States,  New  York,  ci>.  Columbia,  of  which  It  is  the 
cap.,  built  chiefly  on  a  rockv  promontory  on  the  Hudson 
Kiver,  90  m.  N.  by  E.  New  York.  Pop.  (ISSii),  .5,531.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  cross 
each  other  at  rijtiii  angl(<s :  Warren  Street,  the  principal, 
ll  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  Op|>oiiite  the  river  Is  a 
handsome  promenade,  and  on  cither  side  the  promontory 
forming  the  site  of  the  town  is  a  sparious  bay,  with  depth 
enough  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  and  on  which  some 
qnays,docks,&c.  have  lieen  constructed.  Here  Is  a  new  and 
handsome  court-hoiue,  comnrising  also  a  gaol  and  other 
offices.  Hudson  has  several  places  for  public  worship,  a 
Liincastrian  and  sever.il  superior  private  scliools,  a  private 
lunatic  asylum,  a  bank  with  a  rajiital  of  I,V).(I00  dollars, 
many  good  hotels,  several  printuig  establishments,  and 
Itores  of  various  kinds.  It  Is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  but  is  a  port  of  delivery  only,  dependent  u|iou  the 
port  of  New  York.  Twelve  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of 'I.INK)  tons,  were  owned  in  Hudson  in  IWI6,  1 1  of  which 
were  cntjaKcd  In  the  whale  tishery.  There  are  manufac- 
tures of  eiiltiiM  and  woollen  fabru's,  with  establishments  \ 
for  calico  printing  and  blenciiing.  It  was  tounded  In 
17H4,  and  Incorporated  under  a  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen,  in  the  succeeding  year.  (Kew  YorkUaxettecr  s 
American  Almanack)  \ 

HUDSON'S  1I.\Y.  a  large  bay  or  inland  sea  of  N.  i 
America,  extending  between  hV^  and  K4^  N.  lat.,  and 
78"  and  U5^  W.  long.,  and  Kurmunded  on  all  sides  by  the 

{larlially  explored  llriti.th  territories  N.  of  (Canada.  Its 
ength,  N.  to  S..  is  about  mCN)  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  esti- 
matiHl  at  (ionm. ;  aren,  probably  near  3INI,(KI0  sq.  m.  Its 
8.  extremity  Is  called  James's  Bay.  It  comnumicates 
with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson's  Straits,  a  sea  about  .'ilNl  m. 
In  length,  and  generally  upwards  of  UN)  m.  in  breadth. 
Hudson's  Bay  is  navigable  for  only  a  few  momths  In  the 
year,  tieing  at  other  times  froien  over  or  obstructed  liy 
dril\  ice.  It  Is  full  of  sund-i)anks,  reefs,  and  islunds,  and 
Inhabited  by  few  tisli.  Its  shores  are  rocky  and  bar- 
ren. On  its  W.  coast  are  several  settlements  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Companv,  which  monopolises  nearly  all 
the  fur  traile  of  llritish  N.  America.  'I  his  comiiany  was 
incorporaied  by  a  charter  from  Charles  II.,  in  iiifitf.  In 
Ih:47,  the  numlH-rs  of  the  principal  furs.  &c.  Imported 
Mid  cxpos<'d  fur  sale  by  the  coniuany  were,  —  beavi'r 
skins, H'i,<)-J7  ;  marten  do..  l.'>(i.HiN  ;  fox  do.,  about  '2.^.(KMl; 
musquash  do,,  HaH.Vid ;  lynx  lin..  ai  ,H<^^  ;  niink  do.,  'i7,.'>7(l : 
quantilles  generally  much  aixivi-  those  of  the  years 
immediately  iireiedlng.  Tlic  coinpany  in  Ihi'  same  year 
Imported  l.'/V.MKKl  g(i<ise  and  swan  i|iillls.  Iiii  Dm.  sea- 
horse teeth,  betidi'S  catlor,  isinglass,  and  nlher  articles. 

Hl'DSON'  HIVI'.K,  the|irlnr(pal  riter  •>!  Ilie  slate  of 
New  Y'ork,  I '.  Stales,  lljrougli  ilie  K.  p.irt  of  which  it 
flows,  generally  In  aS  ilireetinn,  Irom  near  Int.  44^  N. 
to  its  mouth  ill  the  Atlanlie,  Im-Ioh  \ev.  York  il'.y.alHiut 
lat.  40'^  411'  N.  Throiighoiit  tlie  greater  pari  ol  its 
roiirse  (that  Is,  from  wTine  it  passes  iiver  a  ledgi'  of 

firiinllive  rock,  and  fnriii.  uliat  are  lalli'd  (lleiiii's  I'lilii, 
n  iat.  about  43*^  I.V )  it  runs  tliniogli  a  verv  rini.iikalilede- 
{iresiioii  or  valley.  This  valhy  extends  rrinii  tiie  Atlantic 
u  the  SI.  Lawreiiee,  having  III  Us  N  part  tlie  I..iki' 
t'hainplalnwlth  Itiiiullit  tlie  lllelieiieu  i  iter,  and,  tlmiiKli 
eiieli'seil  by  liilly  nioiiiilain  raiiifi's  nil  lillier  side,  Ilie 
higliesi  level  of  Its  siirfare  is  im  It  1 17  It.  almie  Ilie  level 
of  tile  tides  In  the  lliid-cin.  Ilie  totid  Itrioilli  of  Hudson 
Iliver  It  alMiiit  '/Hiiin..  \w  ol  ttliiili,  or  ii|i  In  n  in  lieyond 
Uie  town  of  Hiidsiiii,  are  naviiialile  liir  Ilie  largest  snips. 
Ktoolis  pats  as  lar  up  aa  I'rny.  i'lOin.  Irmn  Ilie  tea,  tn 
Willi  b  liislrfiicp  the  liiDiii'nie  nl  tlie  tide  Is  fell,  and 
Iheiiie  Ihriiiigli  a  link  I'l  W.ilerlord,  a  fett  milet  liirlher. 
Near  the  lieatl  nl  Ilie  tide  Ilie  Ineui  tireaillh  of  llin 
Huiixiii  dm't  nut  reai'li  a  mile,  lint  In  Hie  Inuer  p.irt  nf 
Its  (oiirte  it  l«  mm  h  ttiiier,  and  iH'iim  Nets  York  it 
expands  into  a  siiacions  basin  4  in  liniad.  which  lutnis 
the  hnrlmiir  of  thai  lily,  lis  iiiily  liiliulary  wnrlhy  id 
nollce  It  Hie  Moliawk.  isliieli  jnliis  ||  rrcmi  Hie  \V  Owing 
In  Its  small  rale  nf  drscpnt.  Hie  lurrenl  nl  Hie  lliidsnn 
below  tide  It  slow  i  nod,  ixeepl  in  Hie  leasnn  nf  llnnds.  it 
appears  rather  like  an  inland  bay.     At  Albany,  about  the 


HUESCA. 
middle  of  its  course,  during  the  19  years  from  ihw  . 
1836  inclusire,  it*  naTigatlon  was  at  an  averM"cli!i?i  i'" 
frost  for  about  90  days  annually.  "■•Kc  closed  by 

The  banks  of  this  river  are  almost  eTerywIiere  ah^ „-. 
and  lofty.  The  chief  towns  on  it  are  NewYork  aIk  >" 
Newbury,  Huds<m,  and  CatsklU     ft  is  connected  ffi' 

',l;ie'^^'n"«rs'\''5<^^<^rr„?vw„^t':;^^^^ 

HUE',  or  HUE'-FO,  the  cap.  city  of  the  empire  of 
Anam,  on  the  river  of  same  name,  about  10  m  fmn,  .i: 
Chinese  Sea:  lat.  16°  IS*  N.,  long.  107°  lyp  plr 
uncertain.  This  remarkable  city,  which  has  probablv  n^ 
parallel  in  the  East,  was  fortified  early  in  the  nresonJ 
century.  In  the  Euroiiean  style,  and,  it  is  said,  utJon  th» 
model  of  Strasbourg.  The  work  was  undertaken  bv  thn 
king  of  Cochin  China,  and  was  carried  on  under  the  in 
itructions  of  some  French  ofHcers  previously  in  his  ser 
vice.  "  The  new  city  Is  completely  insulated,  havinu  tli« 
river  on  two  sides  of  It,  and  a  spacious  canal  of  from  'tn 
to  4fl  yards  broad  on  the  other  two.  The  circumferenco 
of  the  walls  is  upwards  of  6  m.  The  form  of  the  forti 
llcation  is  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  each  taca 
measuring  l,IH0  toises.  The  fortress  has  a  regular  and 
lieautiful  glacis,  extending  fi-om  the  river  or  canal  to  tlie 
ditch,  .t  covert  way  all  round,  and  a  ditch  which  is  an 
yards  broad,  with  Irom  4  to  5  feet  water  in  It  all  througii 
The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  earth,  cased  on  the  outside 
with  bricks.  Each  angle  is  flanked  by  4  bastions  in 
tended  to  mount  3fi  guns  apiece.  To  each  face  tiiero  are 
also  4  arched  gateways  of  solid  masonry,  to  wliich  tiie 
approach  across  the  ditch  Is  by  handsome  arched  stone  ' 
bridges.  The  area  Inside  Is  laid  out  into  regular  and 
spacious  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  hand. 
some  and  broad  canal  forms  a  communication  between 
the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  within  is  distributed  by 
various  branches,  so  as  to  communicate  with  tlie  palaro 
arsenal,  granarLs,  and  other  public  edilices.  By  thij 
channel  the  taxes  and  tributes  ar*  brouglit  from  the 
provinces,  and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  doors  of  tho 
palace  or  magazines.  In  the  whole  of  this  extensive  for- 
tiflcation,  there  Is  scarcely  anything  slovenly,  b.irliaroua 
or  incomplete  In  design.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  canal' 
forming  the  base  of  the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly 
sloped  down  every  where,  but  wherever  the  work  is 
completed,  they  are  cased  from  the  foundation  Willi  a 
face  of  solid  masonry.  The  canal  within  the  walls  is  ex- 
eciitetl  in  the  same  perfect  manner  ;  and  the  bridges 
wlilrh  are  tlirown  over  it  have  not  only  neat  stone  ba. 
lustrades,  but  are  paved  all  over  with  marble  brniiglit 
from  Touquin."  (I'rawfurri't  Emiiastu  to  .S'lori,,  *r,  | 
.'044— .'INii. )  The  palace  is  situated  wlllim  a  strong  inner 
citadel,  consisting  of  two  distinct  walls  or  ramparts.  The 
barraclis  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
citadel,  and  in  IM'il  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
liest  military  estali.  In  Europe.  From  li.',U<iO  tn  \3,m 
troops  were  then  constantly  stationed  In  the  rap.  The 
arsenal  contains  a  vast  number  of  cannon,  sliol,  thellit, 
Ac,  all  maniifactiired  in  the  country.  Tlie  piihlirura^ 
iiarles  are  also  of  enormous  extent,  and  kept  full  of  riirn. 
The  fortress  of  Hue,  from  Its  Immense  size,  w  hich  it  it) 
gre.ilesi  fault,  would  require  at  least  Ml,lKKI  troiips  in 
garrison  It,  in  I'ase  of  an  attack  from  Europeans:  anaimt 
Asiatic  enemies  it  is  impregnable.  Tliere  are  some  hiilld. 
Ing'diH'ks  on  the  river,  and  a  large  fleet  of  galleys  ii  uei. 
alfv  statiiiiied  at  Hue.  The  river  is  mil  ainive  llMl  y;irdi 
wide  at  its  entrance,  but  witliin  Is  little  inl'erlnr  liibri'.iilih 
tu  Hie  rivers  of  Saignii,  or  llankok  :  (iwiiig  ton  luir  ,it 
Its  mouth,  however,  it  't  lltted  only  fnr  ships  ef  msll 
draught.  Its  eiitranee  Is  completely  enniinandi'd  liy  a 
Blniiei|Uadrangiilar  fnrt,  built  in  the  Eiirnpean  title.  Hi 
lianki  are  well  ral>e<l,  and  In  snine  places  exlreniily  plr. 
tiiretiiiie  Tlie  nelghliourhood  nf  Hie  enp.  is  every  whirr 
111  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  witli  rice,  niiilberry  Irni, 
cnltnii,  fruit,  ^e.,  and  thickly  interapertiil  tvllh  vllUiin 
Mr.  Crawliird  remarks,  that  ilu<-  is  iirolialily  llieonlyiity 
in  India,  in  Hie  vicinity  of  which  tiiere  are  gmid  rii»li, 
bridges,  and  canals.  AlM>ut  10  leagues  N .  Is  the  mtil 
inausoleiini.  surrounded  by  magiiitlrent  gmiinils.l.iidoul 
by  a  late  king  of  I'lH-hin  China.  (I'rairfuril'f  tmhauy, 
i.  .Wis  4011  )  Hhilc's  I'liyagr.  IfC.  i  ttnlin/ion  j  HuUr, 
Ati,n  hir.tkumte.  lii.  |iKM',J.|iii'j.) 

Ill  I.MCA  (an  f/siii),  a  Inwii  nf  Spain,  prov.  Ara((nn 
cap.  partldo  sami"  name,  and  a  bltlinp's  see,  .'l.'i  ni.  N  1 
Saragnssa,  ami  l.'l.^  in.  \V.  by  N.  Ilarielniia.  Pup  nc 
eluding  In  .Minuno,  tl.'ilHI.  II  slaiiiis  on  a  slnprrliMMn 
tile  Isiii  1.1.  a  tin.iitary  nf  the  (liicas.  Is  siiinmiidnl  l>i 
wails  not*  I.iIIIhk  iiiln  decay,  and  eiinlalns  liiaiiy  ri's|ss|. 
able  linuH't.  The  chief  piililU  liiillillligs  are  a  i  .ilhedni. 
4  par.  ihuri'hei,  U>  cnnvenlt.  a  roniiillliiu  liixpiul,  ri- 
valry liarrai'kt.  'i  tehiHils.  and  a  iiniverslly  ;  llii'  lallii, 
eiilllieil  S,  rlurmna.  eoniprlsing  4  colleges,  wat  ieimiiisi, 
ill  I. I'll,  by  I'eler  IV.  nl  Aragnn,  and  fiirlhir  imlipiid 
by  siil»i<qiieiil  ninnarelis  1  but  Hie  eiidnwniinl,  si  Itimml 
S|Miii>li  iiiiiveriilirs,  is  wtxtcheilly  tniaii  and  Ilie  rilii. 
I  caduii  Is  ul  a  very  hifrrior  dcKriptlon      lii<  indiuioin 
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the  town  is  confined  to  tanning  and  the  weaving  of  coarse 
linens ;  but  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  grain,  wine, 
and  other  fruits,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  graze  on  tlie 
surrounding  hills.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here,  and 
much  frequented.  The  town  was  orlginallv  founded  by 
Quintus  Sertorius,  anno  77  D.  c,  and  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  as  urhs  victrix  Osca.  It  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  ft-om  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Veter  I.  of  Aragon,  after  the  battle  of  Alcoraz, 
in  1096.  (MiUnno  i  Diet.  Gioe.) 

HULL  (KINGSTON  ON),  a  large  and  important 
commercial  town,  river-port,  mun.  and   pari.   bor.   of 
England,  and  co.  of  itself,  locally  situated  in  co.  York, 
bi.   riding,    Harthiil   wap.,    on   the   N.   bank   of  the 
Humlier  aestuary,  22  m.  from  the  Spurn-head,  34  m. 
S.E.  York, and  155m.  N.  London.    Lat.  53°  4.5'  N.,  long. 
O'^'iO'  W.    Pop-  of  pari,  bor.,  (which  includes,  besides 
the  town  pars.,  those  of  Sculcoates  and  Urypool,  and  a 
portion  of  the  par.  of  Sutton,)  49,727  In  IS3I.     The  co. 
includes  also  the  pars,  of  Ella,  Hessel  and  N.  Ferriby, 
with  a  pop.  of  2,Ut)9  persons,  chiefly  engaged  in  agri. 
cultural  pursuits.     The  town,  which  stands    close   to 
the  confluence  of  the  navigable  river  Hull  with    the 
number,    has   been   greatly   enlarged    and    improved 
during  the  last  half  century.      It   is  well  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas:  the  principal  streets  extend  nearly 
2  m.  along  the  Ilumber,  and  about  the  same  distance 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hull ;  and  from  these  others 
branch  off,  crossing  each  other  in  different  directions, 
and  covering  an  extensive  area.    Almost  the  whole  town 
is  built  with  brick  :  the  older  streets  are  inconveniently 
narrow ;  but  many  recently  laid  out  are  wide  and  re- 
gular,  containing   handsome   residences.     The    public 
buildings  are  numerous,  but,  generally  speaking,  not  re- 
markable for  beauty :  the  principal,  besides  the  churches, 
are  the  Mansion-house  (in  which  is  the  court-house  and 
and  court  of  requests),  the  guildhall,  exchange,  corn- 
exchange,  custom  and  excise  oftices,  the  Trinity-house, 
the  gaol  (Imilt  at  an  expense  of  22,1X10/.},  the  theatre,  and 
the  citadel,  a  regularly  garrisoned  fort  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  river  Hull,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  drawbridge 
iif  3  arches.    A  good  market-house  was  built  some  years 
ago.  and  in  the  market-place  is  an  equestrian  statue  uf 
William   III.    The  town  has  also  a  handsome  Doric 
column,  surmounted  liy  a  odossal  statue  of  Wilberforce, 
the  great  advocate  for  the  abolititm  of  slavery.    Witfiin 
the  pari.  bor.  are  8  churches,  among  which  that  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  market-place,  begun  in  the  14th 
century,  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  best  specimeni  in 
England  of  the  (iothic  style,  at  dilferent  periods.     It  is 
a  cruciform,  cathedral-like  building,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  highly  ornamented  embattled  tower  with 
pinnacles,  140  ft.  in  height.     The  Interior  is  280  ft.  long, 
and  72  ft.  broad.     St.  Afury'i,  in  Lowgate,  was  originally 
hullt  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  that  last  mentioned ;  but 
having  lieen  partiv  destroyed  by  Henrv  VIII.,  it  was  af- 
terwards restored  at  dinbrent  periods,  and  with  little 
taste  in  tlie  archituctiire.     There  are  also  20  places  of 
woriliip  for  Dissciiteri,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  and  a  lluating 
cliapel  for  the  use  uf  Dissenters ;  to  all  of  these  large 
Sunday  schools  are  attached,  which  furnish  Instruction 
In  upwards  of  7,000  children.    The  principal  schools  arc, 
the  (irainmar  .School,  founded  by  Bishop  Alcm-k,  in  UKti, 
and  chartered  by  (Jueeii  Kliiab<>th,  in  which  tlie  instriic. 
Hon  is  general  as  well  as  classical,  thu  Vicar's  School, 
estnbliKlied  in  1734  for  (iO  buys  ;  Cogan's  charily  school, 
endowed  with  40<V.  a  year  for  the  mainlenanco  and  iii- 
ttructlon  of  40  girls ;    thtt  nautical    school   for  3(i  boys, 
iittached  lo  the    Trinity   House;   3  national    schools, 
attenrted  in  IKt4  by  about  1,100  children  \  and  2  Lancas- 
trian schools,  with  7511  children.     The  means  of  prmiir- 
inu  a  sound  education  have  iH-en  greatly  iiicreiueil  uf  late 
viars.  hy  the  establlshnient  of  2  i oliegvs  which  fUniish 
liiitruction  in  classics,  liistnry,  natural  science,  Jvc.  <m  a 
plan  alinllarto  that  pursued  at  the  Universltv  and  King's 
Ci  lieges,  London.   Among  the  iiumeriiui  enauweil  chari- 
ties of  the  town,  the  oldest  Is  the  Trinity  House,  founded 
III  I3<i<.l,  for  the  support  of  de  'ami  seamen  and  their 
«iJo»s,  mid  chartered  by  Henry  Will.    The  present  build- 
ing, erertnl  ill  I7NI.  coiisisi*  of  4  tides  cnclnsiiig  a  square  ; 
the  i'..  front  it  an  elevation  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  the 
interior  comprises  2  large  and  »i  ll•pro|Mlrtlone<lcouncll- 
<  h.iinlHTs,   liesidei  ofHiet  and    apartments  for. 32  pcn- 
iiiinirs.     A  schiHd  within  I  lie  building  gives  a  uteftil 
nautical  e<lucHtl-)n  to  the  sous  of  teiuneii  intended  for  the 
merchant-service.  Tlu-Clitrterhoiise  Hospital  (originally 
enilourdin  I. INI  I  for  poor  inimksl  was  re-ettablisTiiHl  In 
IMo,   and  de'oted  to  the    maliiteimnce  of    poor  pen- 
sioners.   The  revcMiii's  are  stated  by  the  Charily  <  oni- 
niiitlnners  {Analyl.  hinfil)  to  average   l.fitHi/.  a  year  i 
and  lucre  it  HcconiuiiHlatluii    for    IKI  pertoiis,  iH'sldes 
*  chtplaln.      Six    other    endowed    hotpllals    or   alios- 
hniises  give  relief  to  about  "0  pertons      The  Charity- 
hall  is  a  kind  of   |Hior-hiiuse,    establiaiietl    by  an  iti't 
oMtinrd    In   <l  ami    10   Wllllain  III.  t    It    wai  built   by 
lulxcrlpihm,  and  Is  now   inaliitaiiied  by  the  iioor-rates 
itited  within  the  liur.    Tlii'  InllnnHry,  n  bni'K  bulliUiig 
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ornamented  with  stone,  wi.s  erected  in  1782  \  it  accom. 
modittes  70  in-patients,  and  furnishes  advice  and  medl- 
cinu  to  an  unlimited  number  of  out-patients :  the  annual 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription.  A  dis- 
pensary, opened  In  1814,  has  also  been  extensively  usef^il 
In  giving  medical  relief  to  the  poor  in  this  increasing 
town. 

The  port  of  Hull,  which  rnn!(s  fourth  amongst  those  of 
the  British  empire,  has  extensive  accommodations  for 
shipping,  which  have  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the 
present  century.  The  old  dock  formed  In  177S  occuplei 
the  place  of  the  old  wall  and  ramparts :  it  is  1,700  it.  long, 
2.50  ft.  broad,  and  24  ft.  deep.  Its  wharfs,  quays,  ftc,  OG> 
copy  an  area  of  13  acres,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the  E. 
side  from  the  Hull  about  300  yards  above  its  mouth.  In 
IH(I7,  the  accommodation  was  further  increased  by  the 
construction  of  n  dock  opening  directly  Into  the  Humlier : 
its  dimensions  are  U'20  ft.  in  length,  350  ft.  In  breadth,  and 
'M  ft.  in  depth,  the  wharfs,  &c.,  covering  an  area  of  9 
acres.  A  third  dock,  connecting  those  above  mentioned, 
was  completed  in  1H29,  at  an  expense  of  180,000/. :  its 
water-surface  exceeds  0  acres,  and  affords  accommodation 
for  about  70  square-rigged  vessels.  In  I83G,  .503  ships,  of 
63,524  tons,  belonged  to  this  port,  chiefly  employed  In 
trading  with  Germany  and  the  Baltic,  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  In  the  whale  fishery. 

The  commerce  of  Hull,  which  is  very  large,  depends 
principally  on  her  advantageous  situation.  She  Is  the 
principal  emporium  of  tlie  extensive  and  fertile  countries 
situated  on  the  Humlier  aestuary,  and  those  traversed  by 
tlie  numerous  and  important  rivers  that  have  their  em- 
bouchure In  it,  including  the  Trent,  Don,  Ouse,  &c. 
Tiie  natural  facilities  for  internal  communication  thus 
enjoyed  by  Hull,  have  been  greatly  extended  by  artificial 
means.  She  is  now  united,  partly  by  rivers  and  wirtly  by 
canals,  with  Slieltield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
&c.  I  so  that  she  has  become  not  merely  the  principal 
port  for  the  W.  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  but  also  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  uf  the  trade  carried  on  beween  Lan- 
cashire and  tlie  N.  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  great 
articles  of  export  are  cotton  stuflii  and  twist,  woollen 

floods,  hardware  and  eartlienwaro,  &c.  Of  Imports,  the 
eading  articles  are  wool,  bones,  timber,  hemp  and  flax, 
corn  and  seeds,  madder,  bark,  turpentine,  skins,  Ike. 
The  rise  of  Guolc  (which  see)  has  somewhat  Injured  the 
trade  of  Hull  ;  and  it  may  probobly,  also,  sustaii:  some 
injury  from  the  privilege  of  bonding  being  lately  granted 
to  Uainsburough  ;  but  its  superior  facilities  for  trade  and 
navigation  will  always  ensure  I'or  it  a  decided  luperiorlty 
over  the  other  ports  on  the  Humlier  and  its  aflluenti. 
Hull  used  to  be  very  largely  engaged  In  the  N.  whale- 
fishery  ;  but  that  branch  uf  business,  tliough  still  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  inaterlaliv  declined.  A 
regular  intercourse  is  kept  up  betw  ecu  lliili  and  London, 
and  Hull  and  different  ports  of  the  Continent,  by  steam 
veiscls. 

Nubjoined  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  foreign  produce,  imported  into  IIull 
during  each  of  the  three  yean  ending  n  itii  1839 :  — 
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The  Qi-ANTiTiBi  of  the  principal  Articlei  of  Britiih  Pro- 
duce exported  from  Hull  during  each  of  the  Three 
Yeart  ending  with  1839  were:— 
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[For  an  AMonnt  of  the  Cotton  Twitt  exported,  lee 
top  of  iipxt  niliiiiui.] 

I'lie  gnias  rutliinia'itutiri  at  thr  port  iif  fliill  amnunti'd 
In  IHM  til  7NM,4;i7/..  anil  In  IN.1!)  to  NiU.444/. 

The  maniiractiiri'i  of  Hull  arr  n.'l  very  lin|inrtant.  A 
Aax  amtroltiin  mill  i-iiiployiMl,  In  IMH,  M'.i  liaiida ;  there 
la  alio  a  wrolirn  mill,  with  rxlriiflvp  oil  idIII*  and  augnr 
hnii<r<.  Ill  {KV.t.ifitili  4A.^  ilii.  of  hard  iiup  wrrp  madp  In 
Hull :  laiUclolh  and  rdrdaftn  iirp  alto  I'xtciiilvriy  nrn> 
diired  j  and  llirre  are  wliltf  Icail  worka,  ililp-l)iilldi'r>' 
yardi,  and  tin-  other  wiirkt  npcradry  to  a  ciiiitldiTalilc 
port.  'I'lic  Hull  Joint  .SliH-k  lljiikliiK  I'o..  I'ttabllnhtHl  In 
1113.1,  hat  ill  prliirl|i,il  nllii'fi  liirt- :  mid  hrrp  niaii  it  a 
braiifh  of  tin*  lln'ik  nt  KoK'tanil.  A  luvlngi'  bank,  rt- 
tabllthed  In  IHia,  hat  lMH>n  vi-ry  rxlinilvcly  iiai<ful.  I'lirri* 
are  fiiiir  nrwtiiaprrt.  'I'ho  iniiii.  bur.,  uhirh  n-nivpd  Iti 
flrat  charier  in  thir  ITIh  of  I'dward  I  ,  wat  oiilurKCd  hy 
Ibe  Miin.  Heform  Art,  >(i4t  to  ho  rn-rxtpnilvp  with  the 
pari.  Ixir.,  and  wit>  dlvld<><l  iiiln  oven  w.inla,  llie  K'lvern- 
Mou(  iHiIng  teitt'd  III   14  aldi.'rnivn   (one  of  whom  It 
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mayor),  and  42  councillori.  Quarter  and  petty  jessloni 
are  hold  under  a  recorder,  and  there  i>  a  court  for  the 
recovery  of  dcbtt  under  409.  Hull  hat  tent  2  menu  lu 
the  H.  of  C.  tince  the  33d  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  fr'an- 
Chile,  preTiouily  to  the  pausing  of  the  lieform  Act  wat 
Teited  In  fl-pemen,  by  birth,  icrvltude,  purchase  or  gilt 
(.about  1 ,000  previoui  to  1832).  The  ilmlta  of  the  prei'nt 
pari.  bnr.  include  (betidet  the  old  bor.)  the  entire  part 
of  Seulcoatct  and  Drypool,  a  small  portion  of  the  par.  of 
Sutton,  and  the  extra-parochial  diatrict  called  Garrison. 
tide.  Reg.  electnra,  in  l<l38-39,  4.222.  Markett  on  Tuej. 
daya  and  Saturdayt:  fain  for  horiei,  July  10.,  Oct.  In.' 
and  Dec.  10.  The  name  of  Kingtton-on-Hull  was  uivcii 
to  it  by  Kdward  I.,  who,  teeing  itt  eligibility  for  bccom, 
ing  an  importuni  tiatlon,  erected  a  fortretr,  and  coimtl. 
tutcd  It  a  chartered  i-iwii  and  port.  When  Edward  III 
invaded  France,  in  I'afi'i,  Hull  contributed  16  shipt  and 
470  marineri.  The  fortlHcationa,  commenced  early  in  tlit 
14th  century,  were  completed  by  Sir  MIciiael  de  la  Pole 
a  great  benefactor  to  thia  town  during  the  rcijni  of 
Richard  II.  The  plague  made  great  ravaj;c>  here 
during  the  I.Mh,  I6tli,  and  17th  centurlet. 

In  the  reign  of  L'hariet  I.,  Hull  wat  the  flrit  to  iloie 
itt  galea  againtt  the  king,  who  aliortly  after  beaicKed  ii, 
and  would  have  taken  it  by  atratagem,  If  the  treaclierynf 
Sir  John  llotham.  Its  governor,  had  not  been  diicovercd 
in  time  to  prevent  Ita  surrender  to  the  rnyalistt.  Tlie 
town  waa  atlerwarda  besieged  by  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, and  tucrestrully  dercnded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  Tlie 
fnrtillcatlons  were  greiitlv  improved  by  Charles  II.,  and 
the  citadel  wat  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  trooni  in 
order  to  keep  in  awe  the  infinbt.,  who  were  cniiaidercd 
lo  lie  dIsafliH'ted  to  the  Htuart  dynasty.  At  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Jamei  II.,  the  town,  fort,  ami  itnrriiuii 
being  In  tifie  hanrlt  of  the  Jaciiliite  party,  tlie  place  «ai 
turprised,  and  Iho  Prince  of  Orange  proclaimed  Itini; ; 
the  nnnivera.iry  of  which  event  it  still  kept  at  n  hiiliday. 
(Forili'r't  Skilchei on  Hull  i  ((fflc.  Due. ;  I'rw,  Inform.) 

IIU.MIIKI',  a  great  river,  or  rather  irstiiary,  on  the  K. 
tide  of  England,  between  Yorkshire  and  l.iiudliitlilre. 
It  pxlenda  from  (ioole  E.  to  Hull ;  and  thence  S.i:.  to 
lit  einboiichiire  lietwtien  the  Spurn  Point  on  liic  N,  ami 
the  opposite  coast  of  l.inroln  on  the  .S.  This  antmry 
receives  tlie  natora  of  aome  of  the  moat  Important  of  tlie 
Kngliah  rivera.  At  ita  W.  extremity  It  is  jiiinrd  liy  the 
Oiise  (after  the  latter  has  been  augmented  liy  llienrr. 
went,  the  Aire,  fir  ),  and  by  tlie  Don  ;  and  a  lllllc  lunrr 
down  it  la  joined  by  the  Trent,  and  still  lower  dimn  by 
the  Hull  river.  Hull  la  the  principal  port  of  tiic  num- 
ber, and  next  to  It  are  (ioole  anil  Great  Griiiiihy.  A 
Hull  spring  tides  riae  nlHUit  12,  and  neaps  aliimt  i:i  fl  ; 
and  as  there  la  at  all  timea  a  rnnslileralile  dr|ilh  iif 
wad'r  In  the  fair-way  of  Ihe  clianiiel,  llnll  la  acceiilble 
hv  <ery  large  vesseln.  (ioole,  which  Is  about  V'i  ni.  mott 
Inland,  may  lie  reached  by  vessels  drawing  l.'iand  I7fi. 
w  alet,  provided  they  take  ailv,'intage  of  the  tide,  i'tirlmiiii 
of  the  Humber,or  tne  country  drained  hy  Ihe  Oiim-.Tri'iil, 
and  ullier  rhers  falling  into  this  great  wstnary,  rmhram 
an  extent  oralinut  in.lMIO  si|.  in.,  comprlhiiig  Mimi' nf  iho 
most  popiiluut  aud  fertile  districts  lu  the  kliigdum. 
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